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LAB 


A liquid conſonant, which pre- 


ſerves always the ſame ſound 

in Engliſh. - In the Saxon it 

Y was aſpirated, a plap, loaf; 
1% AAA 

Ac the end of a moneſyllable it is al- 

ways doubled; as, fall, fill, full; 

except after a diphthong; as, Fail, feel, 

veal, cool, In a word of more ſyllables 

it is written ſingle; as, channel, canal, 

tendril, It is ſometimes put before e, 


and ſounded feebly after it; as, Bible, 


tal. f 
La. interject. [corrupted by an effeminate 

pronunciation from 40; unleſs it be the 

French la] See; look; behold. 

La you! if you ſpeak ill of the devil, ; 

How he takes it at heart. Shak. Taoelfth Night. 
La'Bpaxnum: z. /. A reſin, of a ſtrong; 

not unpleaſant ſmell, and an aromatick, 


but not+ agreeable taſte. This juice | 


exudates from a low ſpreading ſhrub in 
Crete. Hill. 
To La'BEFY. v. a. [Jabefacio, Latin.] To 
weaken; to impair. ö 
La'BEL. u. /. [labellum, Latin. ] 
1. A ſmall ſlipor ſcrip of writing. 
When wak'd, I found EIS 
This label on my boſom; whoſe containing 
Is ſo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that-I can 
Make no collection of it. Shakeſp. Cymbeli ne. 
2. Any thing appendant toa larger writing. 
On the /abel of lead, the heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul are impreſſed from the papal ſeal. | 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. 
3. [In law.] A narrow flip of paper or 
rchment affixed to a deed or writing, 
in order to hold the appending ſeal. 


So alſo any paper, annexed by way of 


addition or explication to any will or 
teftament, is called a label or codicil. 
e Harris. 
God join'd my heart toRomeo's; thou our hands; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, 
Shall be the label to another. deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this ſhall Say them both. Sale. 
US Vor. II. — 5 ; 


14k. 


La"eexT. adj. [labers, Lat.] Sliding; 


La"BraL. adj. [labialis, Latin.] Uttered 


La"B10DENTAL. adj. [labium and denta- 


Tod 2 g 
* « 2 — E 
LAB 
1 


gliding ; ſlipping. Die. 


by the lips. | 
The Hebrews have aſſigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural. 
7 75 Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Some particular affection of ſound in its paſſage 
to the lips, will ſeem to make ſame compoſition in 
any vowel which is labial. 1 
Halder Elements of Speech. 
La"BIATED. adj. [/abium, Lat.] Formed 
with lips. 


lis.) Formed or pronounced by the co- 
operation of the lips and teeth. 

The dental conſonants are very eaſy ; and firſt 
the /abiodentals, f, v, alſo the linguadentals, 7 b, 
db. N Holder. 

LA BO RANT. 2. J [/aborans, Latin.) A 
chemiſt, Not in uſe... | | 

I can ſhew you a ſort of fixt ſulphur, made by 

an induſtrious /aborant. a Boyle. 


La"BORATORY. 2. , ¶ laboratoire, French. ] | 


A chemiſt's work- room. 

It would contribute to the hiſtory of colours, if 
chemiſts would in their /aboratory take a heedful | 
notice, and give us a faithful account, of the 
colours obſerved in the ſteam of bodies, either ſub- 
limed or diſtilled. '  Beyle. 

The flames of love will perform thoſe miracles 
they of the furnace hoaſt of, would they employ 
themſelves in this laboratory. Decay of Piety. 

LABO'RIOUS. 44). [laborieux, French; 
laborioſus, Latin. ] 
1. Diligent in work; afſiduous. | 

That which makes the clergy glorions, is to be 
knowing in their profeſſions, unſpotted in their 
lives, active and /aberious in their charges, bold 
and reſolute in oppoſing ſeducers, and daring to 
look vice in the face; and, laſtly, to be geatle, 
courteous, and compaſſionate to all. | 

A ſpacious cave within its farmoſt part, 
Was hew'd and faſhion'd by laborious art, 
Through the hills hollow fides. 

To his /aborious youth conſum'd in war, 

And laſting age, adorn'd and crown's with peace. 


P rior . 


— 


3. Exerciſe ; motion with ſome 


South. 


Dryden. . 


2. Requiring labour; tire ſome; not eaſy. 


LAB 
Do'ft thou love watchings, abſtinence, and toll, 
Laborious virtues all? learn them from Cato. 


LaBo'rIOUSLY. adv. [from labomous.] 
With labour; with toil. 
The folly of him, who pumps very /aboriouſly in 
a ſhip, yet neglects to ſtop the leak. Decay of Pty. 
; I chuſe laboriouſiy to bear : 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital aix. Pope. 
Lapo'rIO0USNESS. 7. /. [from laòorious.] 


1. Toilſomeneſs ; difficulty. 


The parallel holds in the gainleſſneſs, as well as 


the /aboriouſneſs of the work; thoſe wretched crea< 


tures, buried in earth and darkneſs, were never 


the richer for all the ore they digged ; no more is 
the inſatiate miſer. Decay of Piety. 

2. Diligence; aſſiduity. | EY 

LABOUR. 3. J. [labeur, French ; labor, 
Latin. ] 

1. The act of doing what requires a pain- 
ful exertion of ſtrength, or weariſome 
3 5 pains; toil ; travail; 
work. 


If I find her honeſt, I loſe not my labeur; if 
ſhe be otherwiſe, it is labour well beſtowed. Shake. 


I ſent to know your faith, leſt the tempter have 


tempted you, and our /abour be in vain. 


I The. ili. 5s 
2. Work to be done. | 
Being a /abour of ſo great difficulty, the exact 


performance thereof we may rather wiſh than look 


for. Hookers 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 

Six of his /abours you'd have done, and ſav' d 

Your huſband ſo much ſweat. SA. Coriolanus. 


degree of 
violence. 

Moderate /abour of the body conduces to the 
preſervation of health, and curing many initial 
diſeaſes ; but the toil of the mind deſtroys health, 
and generates maladies, Harveys 


4. Childbirth ; travail. 
Sith of women's labours thou haſt charge, 
And generation goodly doeſt enlarge, | 
Incline thy will to affect our wiſhful vow. Spenſer. 
Not knowing *twas my /abcur, I complain 
Of ſudden ſhootings, and of grinding pain; 
My throws come thicker, and my cries encreas'd, 
Which with her hand the conſcious nurſe * 
3 No t 


ne 


1— — — 


6. To be in child- birth; to be in travail. 


L AB 


Not one woman of two hundred dies in labeur. 
Graunt. 
His heart is in continual labour ; it even travails 


4 


with the obligation, and is in pangs till it be de- 


| livered, South's Sermons. 
To La"BOUR. v. n. [Iaboro, Latin.] 


1. To toil ; to act with painful effort, 

When ſhall I come to th' top of that ſame hill? 
ou do climb up it now; look how we labour. 

Shakeſpear fo 

For your highneſs' good I ever labcur d, 

More than mine own. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
Who is with him? 

None but the fool, who /abours to out-jeſt 

His heart-ſtruck injuries. Shakeſp. XK. Lear. 
Let more work be laid upon the men, that they 
may /abcur therein. Excd. v. 9. 
He is fo touch'd with the memory of her bene- 
volence and protection, that his ſoul /abours for an 
expreſſion to repreſent it. Notes on the Odyſſey. 

Epaphras ſaluteth you, always /atcuring fer- 
vently for you in prayers, that ye may ſtand perfect. 

; Col. iv. 12. 
2. To do work; to take pains. 

The matter of the ceremonies had wrought, for 
the moſt part, only upon light-headed, weak men, 
whoſe ſatis faction was not to be /aboured for. Claren. 

A labouring man that is given to drunkenneſs, 
ſhall not be rich. Eccluſ. xix. 1. 

That in the night they may be a guard to us, 
and labour on the day. Neb. iv. 22. 

As a man had a right to all he could employ his 
labour upon, ſo he had no temptation to /abour for 
more than he could make ule of. Lockes 

3. To move with difficulty. 
The ſtone that /abours up the hill, 
Mocking the lab'rer's toil, returning till, 
Is love. Granville, 


4. To be diſeaſed with. [Morbo laborare, 


Latin.] Not in uſe. 
They abound with horſe, 
Of which one want our camp doth only labour. 
B. Jonſon. 
I was called to another, who in childbed laboured 
of an ulcer in her left hip. Wiſeman. 


5. To be in diſtreſs; to be preſſed, 
Jo this infernal lake the fury flies, 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the [ab'rirg 
ſkies. Dryd. 
Trumpets and drums thall fright her from the 
throne, 

As ſounding cymbals aid the Iab'ring moon. 
Dryden's Aurergzebe. | 
This exerciſe will call down the favour of Heaven 
upon you, to remove thoſe afflictions you now labeur 
under from you. Wales Preparation for Death. 


| There lay a log unlighted on the earth, 
When ſhe was fabcuring in throws of birth 
For th' unborn chief the fatal ſiſters came, | 
And rais'd it up, and toſs'd it on the flame. 
| Dryden's Ovid. 
Here, like ſome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And ſeem d to labcur with th' inſpiring God. Pope. 
To LABOUR. v. a. 
1. To work at; to move with difficulty; 
to form with labour; to proſecute with 


| 
effort. | 
To uſe brevity, and avoid much 7abouring of the 
work, is to be granted to him that will make an 
abridgment. | 2 Mac. 
Had you requir'd my helpful hand, 
Th' artificer and art you might command, 
To labour arms for Troy. Dryden's ZEneid. 
An eager deſire to know ſomething concerning 
him, has occaſioned mankind to labour the point, 
under theie diſadvantages, and turn on all hands ro 
- Tee if there were any thing left which might have 
the leaſt appearance of information. | | 
Pope's Eſſay on Homer. 
2. To beat; to belabour. 
"Take, ſhepherd, take a plant of ſtubborn oak, 


And labour him with many a Rurdy ſtroke, Dryd. 


TEE - 
15, e n. . [laboureur, French,] 


1. One who is employed in coarſe and 


toilſome work. a 
If a ſtate run moſt to noblemen and gentle- 
men, and that the huſbandmen be but as their 
work - folks and /abourers, you may have a good 
cavalry, but never good ſtable foot. Bacon. 

The ſun but ſeem' d the lab'rer of the year, 
Each waxing moon ſupply'd her wat'ry ſtore, 

To ſwell thoſe tides, which from the line did bear 
Their brimful veſſels to the Belgian ſhore. Dryd. 

Laldurers and idle perſons, children and ſtri p- 
lings, old men and young men, muſt have divers 
diets. Arbuthnot. 

Not balmy ſleep to lab'rers faint with pain, 
Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun-ſhine to the bee, 
Are half ſo charming, as thy fight to me. Pope. 

Yet hence the poor are cloth'd, the hungry fed, 
Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread, 
The lab'rer bears. ; Pepe. 

The prince cannot ſay to the merchant, I have 
no need of thee ; nor the merchant to the /abourer, 
I have no need of thee. Sevifte 

2. One who takes pains in any employ- 

ment. | 
Sir, I am a true /abourer ; J earn that I eat; 
get that I wear; owe no man hate; envy no man's 
happineſs. Shakeſpearee 
The ſtone that labours up the hill, | 
Mocking the lab'rer's toil, returning ſtill, | 
Is love. Granville. 

La"BOURSOME. adj. [from [abour.] Made 

with great labour and diligence, Not 


in uſe. 
Forget 
Your /abourſome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Jove angry. Sbateſ. Cymbeline. 
He hath, my lord, by /ab-urſome petition, 
Wrung from me my flow leave. Shateſ. Hamlet. 
La"Bra. 2. . [Spaniſh.] A lip. Not 
uſed. £ Hanmer. 
Word of denial in thy /abras here ; | 
Word of denial, froth and ſcum thou lieſt. Shak. 
LABYRINTH. 2. J. | /abyrinthus, Latin. ] 
A maze; a place formed with inex- 


tricable windings. 
Suffolk, ftay ; 
Thou may'ſt not wander in that /abyrinth 3 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk. Shakeſp. 
Words, which would tear 
The tender lalyrinth of a maid's ſoft ear. Donne. 
My clamours tear 
The ear's ſoft labyrinth, and cleft the air. Sandys. | 
The earl of Eſſex had not proceeded with 
his accuſtomed warineſs and ſkill; but run into 
labyrinths, from whence he could not diſentangle 
himſelf, Clarendon. \ 
My foul is on her journey; do not now 
Divert, or lead her back, to Ioſe herſelf 
T* th' maze and winding /abyrinths o th* world. 
5 8 Denbam. 


LAC. 3. /. : | 
Lac is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of a 
gum, but improperly, becauſe it is inflammable, : 
and not ſoluble in water. We have three ſorts of 
it, which are all the product of the ſame tree. 
1. The ſtick /ac. 2. The feed lac. 3. The tell 
lac. Authors leave us uncertain whether this drug 
belongs to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. 
Hill. 
LACE. 2. /. ¶lacet, French; Jaqueus, Lat.] 
1. A ſtring; a cord. | 
There the fond fly entangled, ſtruggled long, 
Himſelf to free thereout; but all in vain : 
For ſtriving more, the more in /aces ſtrong 
Himſelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 


In limy ſnares, the ſubtil loops among. Spenſer. 


2. A ſnare; a gin. 
The king had ſnared been in love's ſtrong lace. 
N | : Fairfax. 
3. A plaited ſtring, wich which women 


faſten their clothes. I 


TAE --- * 


O] cut my lace, leſt my heart cracking, It 
Break too. 5 Shakeſpearee 
Doll ne'er was call'd to cut her /ace, 
Or throw cold water in her face. 
4. Ornaments of fine thread 
woven. 

Our Engliſh dames are much given to the wear- 
ing of coſtly laces; and, if they be brought from 
Italy, they are in great eſteem, Bacons 

5. Textures of thread, with gold or ſilver. 
He wears a ſtuff, whoſe thread is coarſe and 


Swift, 
curiouſly 


round, | 
But trimm'd with curious /ace. Herbert. 
6. Sugar. A cant word; now out of uſe, 


If haply he the ſect purſues, 
That read and comment upon news; 
He takes up their myſterious face, 
He drinks his coffee without lace. 
To Lace. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten with a ſtring run through 


eilet holes. f 
J cauſed a fomentation to be made, and put 
on a /aced ſock, by which the weak parts were 
ttrengthened. Wiſjemans 
At this, for new replies he did not ſtay, 
But /ac'd his creſted helm, and ſtrode away. Dryd, 
Theſe glitt'ring ſpoils, now made the victor's gain, 
He to his body ſuits 5 but ſuits in vain : 
Meſſapus* helm he finds among the reſt, | 
And laces on, and wears the waving creſt. Dryd. 
Like Mrs. Primly's great belly; ſhe may lace it 
down before, but it burniſhes on her hips. Congreve. 
When Jenny's ſtays are newly lac d, 
Fair Alma plays about her waiſt. Prior. 
2. To adorn with gold or ſilver textures 


ſewed on. 
It is but a night-gown in reſpect of yours; 
cloth of gold and coats, and /ac'd with filver. 
| : | Shakeſpeares 
3. To embelliſh with variegations. 
Look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder Eaſt; 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountains tops. Sbaleſ. 
Then clap four ſlices of pilaſter on't, 
That, /ac'd with bits of ruſtic, makes a front. Pope. 
4. To beat; whether from the form which 
L” Eftrange uſes, or by corruption of Jab. 
Go you, and find me out a man that has no 
curioſity at all, or I'll /ace your coat for ye. 5 
| TL Eftrange. 
Lacey Mutton, An old word for a whore. 
Ay, Sir, I, a loſt mutton, gave your letter to 
her a lac'd mutton, and ſhe gave me nothing for my 
labour. | Shakeſpeare. 
La"cEMAN. z. /. [Jace and man.] One who 


deals in lace. 

I met with a nonjuror, engaged with, a /ace- 
man, whether the late French king was moft like 
Auguſtus Cæſar, or Nero. Addiſon's Specrator. 


P ier. 


| La"CERABLE. adj. | from lacerate.] Such 


as may be torn. 

Since the lungs are obliged to a perpetual com- 
merce with the air, they muſt neceſſarily lie open 
to great damages, becauſe of their thin and /ace- 
rable compoſure. | Harvey. 

To LA"CERATE. v. a. ¶ Iacero, Latin.] 
To tear; to rend; to ſeparate by vio - 
lence. 

And my ſons /acerate and rip up, viper-like, 
the womb 'that brought them forth. 

N Howel's England's Tears. 

The heat breaks through the water, ſo as to 
lacerate and lift up great bubbles too heavy for the 
air to buoy up, and cauſeth boiling. . 

Derham”s Phyſico Theelegy. 

Here /acerated friendſhip claims a tear. 

Vanity of Human Wiſhes. 


LACERA'TION. 2. J [from lacerate.] The 
act of tearing or rending ; the breach 


made by tearing. 
The 


 La'CHRYMATORY. #. /. [lachrimatoire, 


2. Lack, whether noun or verb, is now 


 La"ckBRAIN, z. J. [lack and brain.] One 


7% Lack ER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


* F N 


LAC 


The effects are, extenſion of the great veſſels, 

- compreſſion of the leſſer, and /acerations upon ſmall 
cauſes. Afrbutbnot. 
La"CERATIVE. adj. from lacerate.] Tear- 

ing; having the power to tear, 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the 
part ulcerated, others upon the continual afflux of 
lacerative humours. Harvey on Conſumptions. 


La"cHRYMAL. adj. ¶lachrymal, French. ] 


Generating tears. 

It is of an exquiſite ſenſe, that, upon any touch, 
the tears might be ſqueezed from the /achrymal 
glands, to waſh and clean it. | 

1 Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
La"cCHRYMARY. adj. [lachryma, Latin. ] 
Containing tears. h 

How many dreſſes are there for each particular 
deity ? what a variety of ſhapes in the ancient urns, 
lamps, and /achrymary vellels ? Addiſon. 

LachRTMATION. z. . [from lachiyma, 
Lat.] The act of weeping, or ſhed- 
ding tears. | 


Fr.] A veſſel in which tears are gathered 
to the honour of the dead. | 
Laci'niaTED. adj. [from lacinia, Lat.] 
Adorned with fringes and borders. 
To LACK. v. a. [lazcken, to leſſen, 
Dutch.] To want; to need; to be 
Every good and holy defire, though it /ack the 
form, hath notwithſtanding in itſelf the ſubſtance, 
and with him the force of prayer who regardeth 
the very moanings, groans, and fighs of the heart. 
Hooker, 
A land wherein thou ſhalt eat bread without 
ſcarceneſs; thou ſhalt not /ack any thing in it. 
Deut. viii. Ys 
One day we hope thou ſhalt bring back, 
Dear Bolingbroke, the juſtice that we act. Daniel. 
Intreat they may; authority they lack. Daniel. 


To LACK. v. 2. 
1. To be in want. ; 

The lions do /ack and ſuffer hunger. Com. Prayer. 
2, To be wanting. 

Peradventure there ſhall /ack five of the fifty 
righteons; wilt thou deſtroy all the city for lack of 
five? © Genefis, viii. 28. 

There was nothing /acking to them: David re- 
covered all. I Sam. xxx] 19. 

That which was lacking on your part, they have. 
ſupplied. 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 

Lack, 2. . [from the verb.] 


1. Want; need; failure. 
In the ſcripture there neither wanteth any 
thing, the /ack whereof might deprive us of life. 
Hooker. 
Many that are not mad 
Have ſure more lack of reaſon. Shakeſpeare. 
He was not able to keep that place three days, 


for /ack of victuals. Knolles. 
The trenchant blade, toledo truſty, 1 

For want of fighting was grown ruſty, | 

And eat into itſelf, for /ack 

Of ſomebody to hew and hack. Hudibras. 


almoſt obſolete. 


that wants wit. ä 
What a ſacłbrain is this? Our plot is as good a 
plot as ever was laid. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
La"ckeR. 2. . A kind of varniſh, which, 
ſpread upon a white ſubſtance, exhibits 
a gold colour. 


{ſmear over with lacker. 
What ſhook the ftage, and made the people are ? 
Cato's long wig, fower'd gown, and /acker'd chair. 


LAC 


Lackey. 3. J. [laquais, Fr.] An attend- 
ing ſervant; a foot- boy. 
They would ſhame to make me 
Wait elſe at door: a fellow counſellor, 
Mong boys, and grooms, and /ackeys “ 
Shakeſpeare's Hen. VIII. 
Though his youthful blood be fir d with wine, 
He's cautious to avoid the coach and ſix, 
And on the /ackeys will no quarrel fix. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


os! 


they are now- a- days. Addiſon's Spectator. 
To La"CKEY. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
attend ſervilely. I know not whether 
Milton has uſed this word very properly. 


| This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream, 
Goes to, and back, /acqueying the varying tide, 
To rot itſelf with motion. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
So dear to heav'n is faintly chaſtity, | 
That when a ſoul is found ſincerely ſo, 
A thouſand liveried angels /ackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt, Milton. 
To LACK EY. v. . To act as a foot-boy ; 


to pay ſervile attendance. 
Oft have I ſervants ſeen on horſes ride, 
The free and noble /acquey by their fide. Sandys. 
Our Italian tranſlator of the ZEneis is a foot 
poet ; he /ackeys by the fide of Virgil, but never 
mounts behind him. Dryden. 
LA*CKLINEN. adj, {lack and linen.] Want- 
ing ſhirts. 
You poor, baſe, raſcally, cheating, /acklinen 
mate; away, you mouldy rogue, away. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
La"cCKLUSTRE. adj. [lack and luftre.] 


Wanting brightneſs. 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with /Jack/uftre eye, 
Says very wiſely, It is ten o'clock. Shakeſpeare. 


LACO NICK. aaj. [/aconicus, Lat. laco- 


the Spartans, who uſed few words. 

I grow /aconick even beyond laconiciſm; for 
ſometimes J return only yes, or no, to queſtionary 
or petitionary epiſtles of half a yard long. 

| 3 Pope to Swift. 
La"conism.m. J. [laconi/me, Fr. laconi/mus, 

Lat.] A conciſe ſtile : called by Pope, 

laconiciſm. See LACONICK. 

As the language of the face is univerſal, ſo it 
is very comprehenſive : no /aconiſm can reach it. 
It is the ſhort-hand of the mind, and crowds a 
great deal in a little room. Collier of the Aſpect᷑. 

Laco'nicalLY. adv. [from Uaconick.] 
Briefly ; conciſely. 

Alexander Nequam, a man of great learning, 
and deſirous to enter into religion there, writ to the 
abbot /aconically. Camden's Remains. 

La"CTARY. adj. [ lactareus, Lat.] Milky; 
full of juice like milk. 7 

From lactary, or milky plants, which have a 
white and lacteous juice diſperſed through every 
part, there ariſe flowers blue and yellow. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
La"cTaRY. 2. . ¶lactarium, Lat.] Adairy 
houſe. 
LAcTACTTIOR. 2. /. ¶lacto, Lat.] The act 
or time of giving ſuck. | 
La"cTEAL. adj. [from lac, Lat.] Milky; 
conveying chyle of the colour of milk. 

As the food paſſes, the chyle, which is the 
nutritive part, is ſeparated from the excrementitious | 
by the lacteal veins; and from thence conveyed 
into the blood. | Locke. 

La"CcTEAL.z#./. The veſſel that conveys 
chyle. a 


The mouths of the Iacteal: may permit aliment, 


q 


Lacgueys were never ſo ſaucy and pragmatical as | 


nigue, Fr.] Short, brief; from Lacones, | 


Pape. | 


1 | 5 N. 
LA 
in people of lax conſtitutions, whereas their ſphincters . 
will ſhut againſt them in ſuch as have ſtrong fibres, 


: ar buthnot. 
LAcrRſous. adj. [lacteus, Lat.] 
1. Milky. ; : | Cf 
Though we leave out the [2Feous circle; yet are 
there more by four than Philo mentions. ; 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Lacteal; conveying chyle. | 
The lungs are ſuitable for reſpiration, and the 
lacteous veſſels for the reception of the chyle. 
Bentley. 
Lacrte'scENCE. #. /. [lacteſco, Latin. ] 
Tendency to milk, or milky colour. 
This /aFeſcence does commonly enſue, when 
wine, being impregnated with gums, or other ve- 
getable concretions, that abound with ſulphureous 
corpuſcles, fair water is ſuddenly poured upon the 
ſolution. HBayle on Colours. 
LACTE'SCENT. adj. [ /aFeſcens, Lat.] Pro- 
ducing milk, or a white juice. SHE: 
Amongſt the pot-herbs are ſome /a&eſcent plants, 
as lettuce and endive, which contain a wholeſome 
juice. | Arbuthnot. 
LacrtiFERoUS. adj. [/acand fero.] What 
conveys or brings milk. 

Fe makes the breaſts to be nothing but glandules, 
made up of an infinite number of little knots, each 
whereof hath its excretory veſſel, or lactiferous duct. 

* Ray on the Creation. 
Lap. 2. . [leode, Saxon, which com- 
monly ſignifies people, but ſometimes, 
ſays Mr. Lye, a boy.] : 
1. A boy; a ſtripling, in familiar language. 
75 We were 
Two /ads, that thought there was no more behind, 
But ſuch a day to-morrow as to-day, | 
And to be boy eternal. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
The poor lad who wants knowledge muſt ſet his 
invention on the rack, to ſay ſomething where he 
knows nothing. Locke. 


Too far from the ancient forms of teaching fe. - 


veral good grammatans have departed, to the grea” 
detrtment of ſuch /ads as have been removed to oth 
ſchools. | Watts. 
2. A boyz a young man, in paſtoral lan- 
_ guage. 8 
For grief whereof the lad would after joy,, 
But pin'd away in anguiſh, and ſelf-will'd annoy. 


S cre 
The ſhepherd Jad, pe 
Whoſe offspring on the throne of Judah fat 
So many ages. Milton. 
LADDER. 2. /. [pladne, Saxon. ] c 
1. A frame made with ſteps placed between 
two upright pieces. | 
| Whoſe compoſt is rotten, and carried in time, 
And ſpread as it ſhould be, thrift's /adger may climb. 
WS 20 _ Tuſſer . 

Now ſtreets grow throng'd, and hüfy as by day, 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire; 

Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play, 
And ſome more bold mount /adders to the fire. Dryd. 

Eaſy in words thy ſtile, in ſenſe ſublime; * - 
"Tis like the ladder in the patriarch's dream, 

Its foot on earth, its height above the ſkies. Prior. 

I ſaw a ſtage erected about a foot and a half from 
the ground, capable of holding four of the inhabit- 
ants, with two or three /adders to mount it. 

Gulliver's Travels, 
2. Any thing by which one climbs. 

Then took ſhe help to her of a ſervant near about 
her huſband, whom ſhe knew to be of a haſty am- 
bition 3 and ſuch a one, who wanting true ſfuth- 
ciency to raiſe him, would make a /adder of any 
miſchief. Sidney. 

| I muſt climb her window, 

The /adder made of cords. Shaheſpcares 
Northumberland, thou /adder, by the which 
My coufin Bolingbroke aſcends my throne. Shat. 

Lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 


acrimonious or not ſutticiently attenuated, to enter | . Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shas. 


B 2 | | 3. A gra- 


„. * * 


3. A gradual riſe. 
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Endow'd with all theſe accompliſhments, we leave 
him in the full career of fucceſs, mounting fait to- 
wards the top of the /adder eccleſiaſtical, which he 

hath a fair probability to reach. Swift, 
JLaDe. 2. /. | 
Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived 
from the Saxon lade, which ſignifies a purging or 
diſcharging ; there being a diſcharge of the waters 
into the ſea, or into ſome greater river. 

h Gibſen's Camden. 

To Lape, wv. a. preter. /aded ; and part. 
paſſive, laded or laden. [from pladen, 


Saxon. ] It is now commonly written 


1. To load; to freight; to burthen. 
And they /aded their aſſes with corn, and de- 
parted thence, Geneſis, xlii. 26. 
The experiment which ſheweth the weights of 
ſeveral bodies in compariſon with water, is of uſe 
in /ading of ſhips, and ſhewing what burthen they 
will bear. Bacon. 
The veſſels, heavy laden, put to fea 
With proſp'rous winds ; a woman leads the way. 
Dryden. 
Though the peripatetick doctrine does not ſa- 
tisfy, yet it is as eaſy to account for the difficulties 
he charges on it, as for thoſe his own hypotheſis is 
laden with. 
2. [hladan, to draw, Saxon.] To heave 
out; to throw out. 5 
He chides the ſea that ſunders him from them, 
Saying, he'll Jade it dry to have his way. Shakeſp. 


They never let blood; but ſay, if the pot boils | 


too faſt, there is no need of /adirg out any of the 
water, but only of taking away the fire; and fo 
they allay all heats of the blood by abſtinence, and 
cooling herbs. Temple. 
If there be ſprings in the ſlate marl, there muſt 

be help to /ade or pump it out. Mortimer. 
La'vins. 2. /. [from /ade.] Weight; 


burthen. 
Some we made prize, while others burnt and rent 
With their rich lading to the bottom went. Waller. 
The ſtorm grows higher and higher, and threatens 
e utter loſs of the ſhip : there is but one way to 
fave it, which is, by throwing its rich /ading over- 
board. Scuth. 
It happened to be foul weather, ſo that the ma- 
riners caſt their whole /ading overboard to fave 
themſelves. L' Eftrange. 
Why ſhould he ſink where nothing ſeem'd to preſs? 
His lading little, and his ballaſt leſs. Seifee 


LA DLE. =. / [plædle, Saxon, from 


pladan; /eaugh, Erſe.] 

1. A large ſpoon; a veſſel with a long 
handle, uſed in throwing out any liquid 
from the veſſel containing it. 

Some ſtirr d the molten ore with ladles great. Sen. 
When the materials of glaſs have been kept long 


in fuſion, the mixture caſts up the ſuperfluous ſait, | 


which the workmen take off with ladles. Beyle. 
A ladle for our ſilver diſh 
Is what I want, is what I wiſh. Prior. 


2. The receptacles of a mill wheel, into 
which the water falling turns it. 

LA DIE- FUL. 3. . [/adle and full.]. 

If a footman be going up with a diſh of ſoup, let 
the cook with a /adle-ful dribble his livery all the 
way up ſtairs. Swift. 

LA DV. =. / [plzfbiz, Saxon.] 

1. A woman of high rank; the title of lady 
properly belongs to the wives of knights, 
of all degrees above them, and to the 
daughters of earls, and all of higher ranks. 

I am much afraid, my lady, his mother, play'd 
falſe with a ſmith. e 

I would thy huſband were dead; I would make 
thee my lady. your /ady, Sir John? alas, I ſhould 
de apitiful/ady. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

4 am forry my relation to ſo a deſerving a lady 
6 5 | 


Locke. + 


| 


LAG 
ſhould be any occafion of her danger and afflic- 
tion. Ling Charles. 
2. An illuſtrious or eminent woman. 
O fooliſh fairy's ſon, what fury mad 
Hath thee incens'd to haſte thy doleful fate? 
Were it not better I that /ady had, ; 
Than that thou hadſt repented it too late? Sperſer. 
Before Homer's time this great lady was ſcarce 
heard of. | Rulcigb. 
May every lady an Evadne prove, | 
That ſhall divert me from Aſpaſia's love. Walter. 
Should I ſhun the dangers of the war, 
With ſcorn the Trojans wou'd reward my pains, 


Ani their proud ladies with their ſweeping trains. 


We find on medals the repreſentations of /adics, 
that have given occaſion to whole-volumes on the 
account only of a face. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 

3. A word of complaiſance uſed of women. 
Say, good Cæſar, 
That I ſome /ady trifles have reſerv'd, 
Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal. 
Shakeſ. Ant. and Cleop. 
I hope I may ſpeak of women without offence to 
ladies. Guardian. 
4. Miſtreſs, importing power and domi- 


nion; as, lady of the manor. 
Of all theſe bounds, even from this line to this, 


With ſhadowy foreſts, and with champaigns rich'd, | 


With plenteous rivers, and wide-ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


La'dy-BEDSTRAW. 7. J. [ Gallium. ] It 


is a plant of the ſtellate kind. Miller. 


n n. /. A ſmall red inſet 
. vaginopennous. 
Fly lady-bird, north, ſouth, or eaſt or weſt, 
Fly where the man is found that 1 love beſt. Gay. 
This /ady-fly I take from off the graſs, 
Whoſe ſpotted back might ſcarlet red ſurpaſs. Cay. 


| La'pdy-Dar. =. /. [lady and day.] The 


day on which the annunciation of the 
bleſſed virgin is celebrated. 
La"DY-LIKE. adj. [lady and like.] Soft; 
deiicate; elegant, | 
Her tender conſtitution did declare, 
Too /{aay-like a long fatigue to bear. Dryden. 
LA DY-MANTLE. 2. J. [Alchimilla.] A 


plant. Miller. 
La'pysHnry. x. /. [from /ady.] The title 
of a lady. 


Madam, he ſends vour /ady/hip this ring. Shak. 
If they be nothing but mere ſtateſmen, 
Your /ady;\ip thail oblerve their gravity, 
And their reſervedneſs, their many cautions, 
Fitting their perſons. Ben Forjon's Catiline. 
I the wronged pen to pleaſe, | 
Make it my humble thanks expreſs 
Unto your /ady/Þip in theſe. 
Tis Galla; let her /adyſþip but peep. 
Dryden's Juv. 
ILA Db v's-SLIP PER. #. J. [Calceojus.] A 
plant. aller. 


LA bDbr's-sMock. 2. /. [Cardamine.] A 


. aller. 


tant. Miller. 
When dazies pied, and violets blu, 
And /ady's-ſmocks all filver white, | 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakeſp. 


See here a boy gathering lilies and /ady-/mrcks, 
and there a girl cropping culverkeys and cowilipe, 
all to make garlands. Walton's Angler. 

LAG. adj. [lznxz, Saxon, long; agg. 
Swediſh, the end.] 
1. Coming behind; falling ſhort. 
I could be well content 
To entertain the /ag end of my life 
With quiet hours. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The ſloweſt footed who come Jag, ſupply the 

Gow of a rearward. Careww's Survey. 


I 


| 
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LAI 
Jam ſome twelve or fourteen moonſhines * 
Lag of a brother. Shakeſpeare's King Lear.” 
2. Sluggiſh; flow; tardy. It is out of 
uſe, but retained in Scotland. 
He, poor man, by your firſt order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear; ; 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 
That came too /ag to ſee him buried. 5 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
We know your thoughts of us, that laymen are 
Lag fouls, and rubbiſh of remaining clay, 
Which Heav'n, grown weary of more perfect work, 
Set upright with a little puff of breath, 

And bid us paſs for men. Dryden's Den Sebaſtias.. 
3. Laſt; long delayed. - 
Pack to their old play-fellows ; there I take 

They may, cum privilegio, wear away 
The lag end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh'd at. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Las. 2. J. | 4 
1. The loweſt claſs; the rump ; the fag 
end. 
The reſt of your foes, O gods, the ſenators of 
Athens, together with the common lag of people, 
What is amiſs in them, make ſuitable for de- 
ſtruction. Shakeſpeares 
2. He that comes laſt, or hangs behind. 
The laſt, the Jag of all the race. Dryden's Virg. 
What makes my ram the Jag of all the flock ? 
Pope. 


To Las. vb. 2. 


1. To loiter; to move ſlowly. 

She paſs'd, with fear and fury wild; 

The nurſe went lagging after with the child. Dryd. 
The remnant of his days he ſafely paſt, 

Nor found they Iagg d too flow, nor flow'd too faſt. 

g Prior. 
2. To ſtay behind; not to come in. 

| Behind her far away a dwarf did /ag. Fairy Queens 

I ſhall not /ag behind, nor err 


The way, thou leading. Milton. 
The knight himſelf did after ride, 

Leading Crowderg by his fide, | 

And tow'd him, if he /agg'd behind, 

Like boat againſt the tide and wind, Hudibrat. 


If he finds a fairy lag in light, 
He drives the wietch before, and laſhes into night. 


Diyden. 
She hourly preſs'd for ſomething new; 
Ideas came into her mind 
So faſt, his leſſons /agg'd behin4. Sevift. 


Lag ER. 2. J. [from lag.] Aloiterer; an 
idler; one that loiters behind. 
La"ical. adj. [laigue, Fr. laicus, Lat. 
* S.] Belonging to the laity, or 
people, as diſtinct from the clergy. 
In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as the 
laical. Camden. 


| Lain. Preterite participle of /ay. 


Money laid up for the relief of widows and 
fatherleſs chiidren. ; 2 Mac. iii. 10. 
A ſcheme which was writ ſome years fince, and 
laid by to be ready on a fit occaſion. Sari. 
LAIx. Preterite participle of Ie. : 
Mary ſeeth two angels in white, titting, the one 
at the head, and the other at the feet, where the 
body of Jeſus had /ain. Jahn, xx. 12. 
The parcels had Jain by, before they were opened, 
between four aad five years. Boyle. 


Lars. z. J. [lai, in French, ſignifies a wild 
ſow, or a foreſt: the derivation is eaſy 
in either ſenſe ; or from leger, Dutch. 
The couch of a boar, or wild beaft, 
| Out of the ground uproſe, 
As from his /air, the wild beaſt, where he wons 
In foreſt wild, in thicket, brake or den. Milton. 
But range the foreſt, by the filver fide 
Of ſome cool ſtream, where nature ſhall provide 
Green graſs and fatt'ning clover for your fare, 
And molly caverns for your nogn-tide lair. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


| Late 


* 


LAE E. 2. . [lac, Fr. lacus, Lat.] 


LAM 


LareD. . /. [hlapond, Saxon.] The 
lord of a manor in the Scottiſh dialeR. 

- Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize, 
A laird and twenty pence pronounc'd with noiſe, 
When conſtru'd but for a plain yeoman go, : 

And a good ſober two-pence, and well ſo. Clea veland. 

LA“IT v. 2. . [MS] | 

1. The people, as diſtinguiſhed from the 

_ clergy. 

An humble clergy is a very good one, and an 
humble /aity too, ſince humility is a virtue that 
| equally adorns every tation of life. Sæoift. 
2. The ſtate of a layman. | 

The more uſual cauſe of this deprivation is a 
mere /aity, or want of holy orders. Ayliffe's Parer. 


1. A large diffuſion of inland water. 
He adds the running ſprings and ſtanding lakes, 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 


2. Small plaſh of water. 
3. A middle colour, betwixt ultramarine 
and vermilion, yet it is rather ſweet than 
harſh. It is made of cochineal. Dryden. 
LAMB. 2. J. [/amb, Gothick and Saxon. |] 


1. The young of a ſheep. 
I'm young; but ſomething 
You may deſerve of him through me, and wiſdom, 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
T' appeaſe an angry god. 
The /amb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy knowledge would he ſkip and play? Pope. 
2. Typically, the Saviour of the world. 
Thou Lamb of God that takeſt away the fins of 
the world, have mercy upon us. Common Prayer. 


La"mBKkiN. 2. J. [from lamb.] A little 


lamb. | 

Twixt them both they not a /ambkin left, 

And when lambs fail'd, the old ſheeps hves they reft. 

. Hubberd's Tale. 

Pan, thou god of ſhepherds all, 
Which of our tender /ambkins takeſt keep. Spenſ. Paſt. 

Clean as young /ambkins, or the gooſe's down, 
And like the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. Gay. 

La"MBATIVE. adj. [from lam bo, to lick.] 
T aken by licking. | 
In affections both of lungs and weazon, phyſi- 
cians make uſe of ſyrups, and /ambative medicines. 
Brown. 
La"mBATIVE. z. J. A medicine taken by 
licking with the tongue. 

I ſtitch'd up the wound, and let him blood in the 
arm, adviſing a lambative, to be taken as neceſſity 
ſhould require. Wifeman's Surgery. 

LamBs-woor.. z. J. [/amb and woel.] Ale 
mixed with the pulp of roaſted apples. 

A cup of lambs-auool they drank to him there, 

Song of the King and the Milier. 
LaMBENT. adi. lambens, Lat.] Playing 
about; gliding over without harm. 
| From young liilus head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 
. His brows thick fogs, inſtead of glories, grace, 
And lambent dulneſs played around his face. Dryd. 
Lampor'Dal. 2. J. [dada and 8. 
Having the form of the letter lamda or 4. 

The courſe of the longitudinal ſinus down through 
the middle of it, makes it adviſeable to trepan at the 
lower part of the os parietale, or at leaſt upon the 
lamd:idal ſuture. Sharp's Surgery. 

LAME. a/. [laam, lama, Saxon; lam, 
Dutch. ] | | 
1. Crippled ; diſabled in the limbs. 

Who reproves the Iame, mutt go upright. Daniel. 

A greyhound, of a mouſe colour, lame of one leg, 
belongs to a lady. Arvuthnet and Pope. 

2. Hobbling ; not ſmooth: alluding to the 


feet of a verſe. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. ' 


Dryd. | 


LAM 

4 3 Our authors write a 

Whether in proſe, or verſe, tis all the ſame 
The proſe is fuſtian, and the numbers lame. Dryd. 
3. Imperfect; unſatisfaQory. 

Shrubs are formed into ſundry ſhapes, by mould- 
ing them within, and cutting them without; but 
they are but lame things, being too ſmall to keep 


figure. Bacon. 
Swift, who could neither fly nor hide, 

Came ſneaking to the chariot ſide; 

And offer d many a lame excuſe, 

He never meant the leaſt abuſe. Swift. 


To LAME. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
make lame; to cripple. 

I never heard of ſuch another encounter, which 
lames report to follow it, and undoes deſcription to 
do it. Shakeſpeare. 

The ſon and heir 
Affronted once a cock of noble kind, 
And either lum'd his legs, or ſtruck him blind. Dryd. 

If you happen to let the child fall, and /ame it, 
never confeſs. Swift. 

LA'MELLATED. adj. [lamella, Lat.] Co- 
vered with films or plates. 

The lamellated antennæ of ſome inſects are ſur- 
priſingly beautiful, when viewed through a micro- 
ſcope. Derham. 

LAMELY. adv. [from lame.] 
1. Like a cripple ; without natural force 
or activity. . | 

Thoſe muſcles become callous, and, having yielded 
to the extenſion, the patient makes ſhift to go upon 
it, though /amely. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

2. Imperfectly; without a full or complete 
exhibition of all the parts. 
Look not ev'ry lineament to ſee 
Some will be cait in ſhades, and ſome will be 
So lamely drawn, you ſcarcely know tis ſhe. Dryd. 
3. Weakly ; unſteadily ; poorly. 
LAMuEN ESS. 1. J. [from lame. 
1. The ſtate of a cripple; loſs or inability 


of limbs. 

Let blindneſs, /ameneſs come; are legs and eyes 
Of equal value to ſo great a prize? Dryden's Juv. 

Lameneſs kept me at home. Digby to Pope. 

2. Imperfection; weakneſs. 

If the ſtory move, or the actor help the /ameneſs 
of it with his performance, either of theſe are ſuffi- 
cient to effect a preſent liking. Dry. Span. Fryar. 

To LAME'NT. v. . | lamentor, Latin; 
lamenter, Fr.] To mourn; to wail; to 


grieve ; to expreſs ſorrow. 

The night has been unruly where we lay; 

And chimneys were blown down : and, as they ſay, 
Lamcntings heard i th' air, ſtrange ſcreams of death. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Ye ſhall weep and lament, but the world ſhall re- 
joice. Jeb. 


Jeremiah lamented for Joſiah, and all the ſinging- 
men and women ſpake of Joſiah in their lamenta- 
tions, | 2 Chron. 
Far leſs I now /ament for one whole world 

Of wicked ſons deroyed, than I rejoice 

For one man found fo perfect and ſo juſt, 
That God vouchſafes to raiſe another world 
From him. | Milton. 
ToLame'NnT,v.a. To bewail; to mourn; 


to bemoan; to expreſs ſorrow for. 
As you are weary of this weight, 
Reſt you, while I /ament king Henry's corſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The pair of ſages praiſe; 
One pity'd, one contemn'd the woful times, 
One lauzh's at follies, one /amented crimes.» Dryd. 
Lame'rT. v. J. ¶lamentum, Lat. from the 
verb.] | 
1. Sorrow audibly expreſſed ; lamentation; 


grief uttered in complaints or cries. 
We, long ere our approaching, heard within 
Noiſe, other than the found of dance, or ſong ! 


Torment, and loud /ament, and fur ous rage» Milton» 
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| The loud laments ariſe ETD 
Of one diſtreſs d, and maſtiffs mingled cries. Dryd, 
2. Expreſſion of ſorrow. 
| To add to your laments, 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's hearſe, 
I muſt inform you of a diſmal fight. Shakeſpeare. 


La"MENTABLE. adj. [lamentabilis, Lat. 


lamentable, Fr. from lament.) 


1. To be lamented ; cauſing ſorrow. 

The /amentable change is from the beſt ; 

The worſt returns to laughter. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Mournful; ſorrowful ; exprefling ſorrow. 

A lamentable tune is the ſweeteſt muſick to a 
woful mind. 

The victors to their veſſels bear the prize, 
And hear behind loud groans, and /amentable cries. 

E 1 : | Dryden. 
3. Miſerable, in a ludicrous or low ſenſe ; 
pitiful ; deſpicable. 

This biſhop, to make out the diſparity between 
the heathens and them, flies to this lamentable re- 
fuge. Stilling fleet. 

LaAMENTABLY. adv. [from lamentable.] 
1. With expreſſions or tokens of ſorrow ; 
mournfully. | 

The matter in itſelf lamentable, /amentably ex- 
preſſed by the old prince, greatly moved the two 
princes to compaſſion. Sidney. 

2. So as to cauſe ſorrow. 

Our fortune on the ſea is out of bret, 

And ſinks moſt lamentally. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
3. Pitifully; deſpicably. 
LaMENTA'TION. . /. [lamentatio, Lat.] 

Expreſſion of ſorrow ; audible grief. 

' Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt, 
To hear the /amentaticns of poor Anne. 


His ſons buried him, and all Iſrael made great 
lamentaticn for him. 1 Mac. ii. 10. 


Lame NnTER. 2. . [from lament.] He 
who mourns or laments. „ 
Such a complaint good company muſt pity, whe- 

ther they think the /amenter ill or not. Spect᷑ator. 

La"MENTINE. 2. /. A fiſh called a ſea- 
cow or manatee, which is near twenty 
feet long, the head reſembling that of a 
cow, and two ſhort feet, with which it 
creeps on the ſhallows and rocks to get 
food; but has no fins: the fleſh is com- 
monly eaten. Bailey. 

LATMINA. n. J. [Lat.] Thin plate; one 
coat laid over another. 

LAa"MINATED. adj. | from lamina.] Plated: 
uſed of ſuch bodies whoſe contexture diſ- 
covers ſuch a diſpoſition as that of plates 
lying over one another. 

From the appoſition of different coloured gravel 
ariſes, for the muſt part, the /aminated appearance 
of a ſtone. _ : Sharpe 

To LAM. v. a. To beat ſoundly with a 
cudgel. Did. 

La"mmas. 2. J. [This word is ſaid by 
Bailey, I know not on what authority, to 
be derived from a cuſtom, by which the 
tenants of the archbiſhop of York were 
obliged, at the time of maſs, on the firſt 
of Auguſt, to bring a lamb to the altar, 


In Scotland they are ſaid to wean lambs 


on this day. It may elſe be corrupted 
from /attzermath.) The firſt of Auguſt. 
In 1578 was that famous lammas day, which 
buried the reputation of Don John of Auſtria. Pac, 
LAMP. z. J. ¶ lampe, Fr. lampas, Lat.] 
1. A light made with oil and a wick. 
O thieviſh night, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars 
That 


Sidney. 


1 Richard III. 


, 
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| With everlating oil, to give due light 
F To the miſled and lonely traveller? Milton. 
3 In lamp furnaces I uſed ipirit of wine inſtead of oil, 
2nd the ſame flame has melted foliated gold. Boyle. 
2. Any kind of light, in poetical language, 

real or metaphorical. 

| Thy gentle eyes ſend forth a quick'ning ſpirit, 

4 And feed the dying lamp of life within me. Roroe. 

| Cynthia, fair regent of the night, 
O may thy filver lamp from heaven's high bow'r, 
Direct my footſteps in the midnight hour. Cay. 

La"MyAss. #. J ¶lampas, Fr.] A lump of 

4 fleſh, about the bigneſs of a nut, in the 

'F roof of a horſe's mouth, which riſes 


= - above the teeth. Farrier's Dif. 
b His horſe poſſeſt with the glanders, troubled with 
. the lampaſs, infected with the ſaſhions. Shakeſp. 
La"M?BLACK. 2. . [lamp and black.] It 


is made by holding a torch under the 
„ bottom of a baſon, and as it is furred 
ſtriking it with a feather into ſome ſhell, 
* and grinding it with gum water.. 
| ; Peacham on Drawing. 


LAMPINO. adj. [a.]! Shining; 


ſparkling. Not uſed. 
Happy lines, on which with ſtarry light 
Thoſe lamping eyes will deign ſometimes to look. 
Spenſer. 
LAMPOCON. ». /. [ Bailey derives it from 


us drink, from the old French lamper, and 
was repeated at the end of each couplet 
at carouſals. Trev.] A perſonal ſa- 
tire; abuſe; cenſure written not to re- 
| form but to vex. | 
3 They ſay my talent is ſatire ; if ſo, it is a fruit- 
ful age: they have ſown the dragon's teeth them- 
ſelves, and it is but juſt they ſhould reap each 
other in lampoons. Dryden. 
Make ſatire a lampocn. Pope. 
| To LAuPOCON. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
abuſe with perſonal ſatire. 
| Lampo'oNER. ». , [from lampoon.] As 
; ſcribbler of perſonal ſatire. 
. We are naturally diſpleaſed with an unknown cri- 
tick, as the ladies are with a lamfooncr, becauſe we 
are bitten in the dark. Dryden. 
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The ſquibs are thoſe who are called libellers, | 


lampooners, and pampbleteers. Tater. 
La"myeREY. 2. J. [lampreye, Fr. lampreye, 
Dutch.) 
Many fith much like the eel frequent both the ſca 
and freſh-rivers ; as, the lamprel, /amprey, and lam- 
— Walton. 
La"mPRON. #./. A kind of ſea fiſh. 
Theſe rocks are frequented by lamprons, and 
greater fiſhes, that devour the bodies of the drowned. 
Broeme en the Odyſſey. 
LANCE. 2. / [ lance, Fr. lancea, Lat.] A 
long ſpear, which, in the heroick ages, 
ſeems to have been generally thrown 
from the hand, as by the Indians at 
this day. In later times the combatants 
throſt them againſt each other on horſe- 
back. Spear; javelin. 
He carried his /ances, waich were ſtrong, to give 
a lancely blow. Sidney. 
Plate ſin with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pi-rce it. 
Shakſpeares 
They ſhall hold the bow and the Jance. 
Feremiaty l. 42. 
Hector bcholds his jav'lin fall in vain, f 
Nor other lance, nor other hope remain; 
He calls Deiphobus, demands a ſpear 
In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. . Popes 
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That nature hung in heaven, and fill'd their Jamps 7 LANCE. b. 4. [from the noun . 


lampons, a drunken ſong. It imports, 4er 
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1. To pierce; to cut. 
With his prepared ſword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm. Shakeſp. 
In their cruel worſhip they /ance themſelves with 
knives. Glanville's Scepfis. 
Th' infernal miniſter advanc'd, 
Seiz'd the due victim, and with fury /anc'd 
Her back, and piercing through her inmoſt heart, 
Drew backward. Dryden. 
2. To open chirurgically ; to cut in order 


to a cure. 
We do /ance ES 
Diſeaſes in our bodies. Shakeſpeare. 
Fell ſorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lancetꝰ not the fore. Shak. 
That differs as far from our uſual ſeverities, as 
the /ancings of a phyſician do from the wounds of 
an adverſary. | Decay of Piety. 
Lance the ſore, 
And cut the head ; for till the core is found 
The ſecret vice is fed. Dryden. 
The ſhepherd ſtands, 
And when the /ancing knife requires his hands, 
Vain help, with idle pray'rs, from heav'n demands. 
Dryden. 
La"nCELY. adj. [from lance.] Suitable 


to a lance, Not in uſe. 
He carried his lances, which were ſtrong, to give 

a lanccly blow. . Sidney. 
LANCEPE'SADE. 2. /. | lance ſpexxate, Fr.] 

The officer under the corporal ; not now 

in uſe among us. 

To th' Indies of her arm he flies, 

Fraught both with eaſt and weſtern prize, 

Which, when he had in vain eſſay d, 

Arm'd like a dapper /ancepeſade 

With Spaniſh pike, he broach'd a pore. Cleaveland. 


LANCET. u. J. | /ancette, Fr.] A ſmall 


pointed chirurgical inſtrument. 
I gave vent to it by an apertion with a /ancet, 
and diſcharged white matter. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A vein, in an apparent blue runneth along the 
body, and if dexterouſly pricked with a lancer, 
emitteth a red drop. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
Hippocrates faith, blood-letting ſhould be done 
with broad /ancets or ſwords, in order to make a 
large orifice: the manner of opening a vein then 
was by ſtabbing or pertuſion, as in horſes. Arbutb. 
To LANCH. v. a. [ lancer, Fr. This word 
is too often written launch it is only a 
vocal corruption of lance.] To dart; 
to caſt as a lance; to throw; to let fly. 
See whoſe arm can lanch the ſurer bolt, 
And who's the better Jove. _ Drzd. and Lee's Oedip. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 
Unbleſt to. tread that interdicted ſhore : 
When Jove tremendous in the ſable deens, 
Launch'd his red lightning at our ſcatter d ſhips. 
Pepe. 
LANCIRAT ION. z. J | from lancino, Lat.] 
Tearing; laceration. 
To LAN CI N ATE. v. a. [lancino, Lat.] 
To tear; to rend; to lacerate. 
LAND. 2. /. [land, Gothick, Saxon, 
and fo all the Teutonick dialects. 
1. A country; a region; diſtinct from 
other countries. f 
The nations of Scythia, like a mountain flood, 
did overflow all Spain, and quite waſhed away what- 
ſoever reliques there were left of the /ard-bred 
peoples Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
| Thy ambition, 
Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shake/prare's Jerry VIII. 
What had he done to make him fiy the land? 
Shakeſpeare. 
The chief men of the land had great authority; 
though the government was monarchical, it was 


To LAND. v. 2. To come to ſhore. 


not deſpotick. _ Breeme s Notes en the OA. 
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2. Earth; diſtin& from water. + += 7 


By /and they found that huge and mighty coun- 
try. 3 Abbots 
Yet, if thou go'ſt by land, tho' grief poſſeis 
My ſoul ev'n then, my fears would be the leſs : 


But, ah! be warn'd to ſhun the wat'ry way. Dryd. 


They turn their heads to ſea, their ſterns to /andg 
And greet with greedy joy th” Italian ſtrand, Dryd, 


3- It is often uſed in compoſition, as op- 


poſed to /ea. 

The princes delighting their conceits with con- 
firming their knowledge, ſeeing wherein the ſea- 
diſcipline differed from the /and-ſervice, they had 
pleaſing entertainment. Sidney. 

He to-night hath boarded a /ard-carract ; 

If it prove lawful prize, he's made for ever. Sal. 

With eleven thouſand /and-ſo/diers, and twenty- 
fix ſhips of war, we within two months have won 
one towns Bacon. 

Neceſſity makes men ingenious and hardy; and 
if they have but /and-room or ſca-room, they find 
ſupplies for their hunger. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

I writ not always in the proper terms of naviga- 
tion, or /and-ſervices . Dryden's Aneid. 

The French are to pay the ſame duties at the dry 
ports through which they paſs by /and-carriage, as 
we pay upon importation or exportation by ſea. 

Addiſon's Frechelder. 

The Phenicians carried on a /and-trade to Syria 
and Meſopotamia, and ſtopt not ſhort, without 
puſhing their trade to the Indies. Arbutb. on Coins. 

The ſpecies brought by /ard-carriage were much 
better than thoſe which came to Egypt by ſea. 

| Arbuthnit, 


4. Ground; ſurface of the place. Unuſual. 


Beneath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow, 


And roll'd with limbs relax'd, along the /and. Pope. 
5. An eſtate real and immoveable, | 


To forfeit all your goods, lands, and tenements, 
Caſtles, and goods whatſoever, and to be 
Out of the king's protection. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
He kept himſelf within the bounds of loyalty, 
and enjoyed certain lands and towns in the borders 
of Polonia. Knolles. 
This man is freed from ſervile hands, 
Of hope to riſe, or fear to fall: 
Lord of himſelf, though not of lands, . 
And having nothing, yet hath all. Mottos. 


6. Nation; people; the inhabitants of 


the land. 
Theſe anſwers in the filent night receiv'd, 
The king himſelf divulg'd, the land believ'd. Dryd. | 


7. Urine. [þlond, Saxon.] As 


Probably /ard-damn was a coarſe expreſſion in 
the cant rain, formerly in common uſe, but ſince 
laid afide and forgotten, which meant the taking 
away a man's life. For land or lant is an old word 
for urine, and to ſtop the common paſſages and 
functions of nature is to kill. Hanmer, 

You are abuſed, and by ſome putter on, 

That will be damn'd for't; would I knew the 
villain, 


I would land. damm him. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 


To LAND. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſet 


on ſhore. 
The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In Britain. Shateſpeare's Cymbeline. 


He who rules the raging wind, 
To thee, O ſacred ſhip, be kind, 
Thy committed pledge reſtore, 
And land him ſafely on the ſhore. Dryd. H:race. 
Another Typhis ſhall new ſeas explore, 
Another Argo /and the chiefs upon th' Iberian ſhore. 
| Dryden. 


Let him lan, | 
And folemrly ſee him ſet on to London. Shake. 
Land ye not, none of you, and provide to be 
gone from this coaſt within fixteen days. 
Bacen's New Altlanth. 
T lard, with luckleſs omens : then adore * 


| Their gods. | Dryden's AEnectd. 
LANDED. 44%. [from land.] Having a 


fortune, 
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fortune, not in money but in land; hav- 
ing a real eſtate, 1 ET 
A landleſs knight makes thee a landed ſquire. Shak, 
Men, whoſe living lieth together in one ſhire, 
are commonly counted greater landed than thoſe 
whoſe livings are diſperſed. _ Bacon. 
Cromwell's officers, who were for levelling lands 
while they had none, when they grew /anded fell 
Temple. 
A houſe of commons muſt confift, for the moſt 
part, of landed men. Addiſen's Freebelder. 
LIN PTALL. #. /. [land and fall.] A 
ſudden tranſlation of property in land 
by the death of a rich man. 
Lax DFIOOD. 2. /. ¶ land and food.] In- 
undation. : 

Apprehenſions of the affections of Kent, and 
all other places, looked like a /andflood, that might 
roll they knew not how far. | Clarendon. 

La'xD-FORCES. z. J. [land and force. 
Warlike powers not naval; ſoldiers that 
ſerve on land. 

We behold in France the greateſt land- forces that 
have ever been known under any chriſtian prince. 

$79 Temple. 
LAN DHOL DER. z. /. [land and Holder. 
One who holds lands. 

Money, as neceſſary to trade, may be conſidered 
as in his hands that pays the labourer and land- 
holder z and if this man want money, the manu- 


facture is not made, and ſo the trade is loſt, Locke. | 


LANDJIOBBER. 7. / [/and and job.] One 
who buys and ſells lands for other men. 

If your maſter be a miniſter of ſtate, let him be 

at home to none but /and-jobbers, or inventors of 

new funds. - 
LanDGRAVE. #. J. [land and grave, a 

count, German.] A German title of 


dominion. 
La"nDING. 35 /. [from land.] 
La'NDING-PLACE. The top of ſtairs, 


Let the ſtairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair, 
open newel, and a fair /anding-place at the top. Bac. 
The /arding-place is the uppermoſt ſtep of a 
pair of ſtairs, viz. the floor of the ggom you aſcend 
upon. Maxon. 
There is a ſtair-caſe that ſtrangers are generally 
carried to ſee, where the eaſineſs of the aſcent, the 
© diſpoſition of the lights, and the convenient landing, 
ate admirably well contrived. 
What the Romans called veſtibulum was no part 
of the houſe, but the court and /anding-place be- 
' tween it and the ſtreet. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
L,a"NDLADY. 2. J. [land and lady. 
1. A woman who has tenants holding fro 
her. | : ; 
2. The miſtreſs of an inn. 

If a ſoldier drinks his pint, and offers payment 
in Wood's half-pence, the /and/ady may be under 
ſome difficulty. - Sæbift. 

LA! NDLESsS. adj. [from land.] Without 


property; without fortune. 
Voung Fortinbras 
Hath in the ſcirts of Norway, here and there, 


Shark d up a liſt of landleſi reſolutes. Shake Hamict. 


A landleſs knight hath made a landed ſquire. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 


La"nDLoCkED. adj. [land and /och.] Shut 
in, or encloſed with land. 
I here are few natural parts better Iandlocked, and 
cloſed on all ſides, than this ſeems to have been. 

Aadiſen on Italy. 

La"nproreR. 2. . [land and logen, Dut.] 
A landman; a term of reproach uſed by 
ſeamen of thoſe who pats their lives on 
ſhore. Ig 

La"nDLORD. 2. J [/and and _— 

1. One who owns lands or houſes, and 


Swift. | 


Addiſon on Italy. 
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This regard ſhall be had, that in no place, under 
any landlord, there thalf be many of them placed 
together, but diſperſed. Sperſer's State of Ireland, 
, It is a generous pleaſure in a /ardlord, to love 
to fee all his tenants look fat, fleek, and con- 
tented. | Clariſſa. 

2. The maſter of an inn. | 

Upon our arrival at the inn, my companion fetch- 
ed out the jolly landlord, who knew him by his 
whiſtle. | Addi Ns 

La"nDMaARK. . J. [land and mark.] Any 
thing ſet up to preſerve the boundaries 
of lands. 

I' th' midft, an altar, as the /and-mark, ſtood, 

Ruſtick, of grafly ſod. Milton, 

The /and-marks by which places in the church 
had been known, were removed. Clarendon. 

Then Jand-marks limited to each his right; 

For all before was common as the light. Dryden. 

Though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet 
if they have been made out from them by awary 
and unqueſtionable deduction, they may ſerve as 
land-marks, to ſhew what lies in the direct way 

of truth, or is quite beſides it. Lecke. 
La"npsCaAPE. 2. . [/and/chape, Dutch. ] 
1. A region; the proſpect of a country. 

Lovely ſeem'd 
That /andſcape ! and of pure, now purer air, 
Meets his approach. Milton. 
1 25 The ſun ſcarce upriſen, 

Shot parallel to th* earth his dewy ray, 

Diſcovering in wide /andſcape all the eaſt 

Of paradiſe, and Eden's happy plains. Milton. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleaſures, 

Whilſt the /ard/cape round it meaſures, 

Ruilet lawns and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray. Milton. 

We att like men entertained with the view of a 

ſpacious /ardſcape, where the eye paſſes over one 
pleaſing proſpe& into another. Addiſon. 
2. A picture, repreſenting an extent of 


ſpace, with the various objects in it. 
As good a poet as you are, you cannot make finer 
landſcapes than thoſe about the king's houſe. Addi/. 
Oft in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 
The wat'ry ———_ of the pendant woods, 
And abſent trees, that tremble in the floods, Pope. 
LanD-TAX. #. /. [land and tax.] Tax 


laid upon land and houſes, 

If mortgages were regiſtered, /and-taxes might 
reach the lender to pay his proportion. Locke. 
LanD-WALTER. z. J. [land and water. ] 
An officer of the cuſtoms, who is to watch 
what goods are landed, | 

Give a guinea to a knaviſh /and-evaiter, and he 
ſhall connive at the merchant for cheating the queen 
of an hundred, Swifts Examiner. 
LAN DWARD. adv. [from land.] To- 
wards the land. 

They are invincible by reaſon of the overpouring 
mountains that back the one, and ſlender fortifica- 
tion of the other to /andward, Sandys's Fourney. 
LANE. u. J. ¶laen, Dutch; lana, Saxon.) 
1. A narrow way between hedges. 

All flying 
Through a ſtraight lane, the enemy full-hearted 
Struck down ſome mortally. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
J know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle or buſhy dell, of this wild wood, 
And every boſky burn. Milton. 
Through a cloſe lane as I purſu'd my journey. 
| Otævay. 
A pack-horſe is driven conſtantly in a narrow 
lane and dirty road. Locke. 
2. A narrow ſtreet; an alley. 
There is no ſtreet, not many lanes, where there 
does not live one that has relation to the church. 
Spratt's Sermons. 
3. A paſſage between men ſtanding on 
each ſide. | | 
The earl's ſervants ſtood ranged on both files, 


LAN 


LAX EN Er. 2. J. A little hawk. 
La"xGUaAGE. 2. /. ¶langage, French; lin- 
gua, Latin. | 

1. Human ſpeech. = 
We may define language, if we conſider it more 
materially, to be letters, forming and producing 
words and ſentences ; but if we confider it accord- 
ing to the deſign thereof, then language is apt ſigns 
for communication of thoughts. Holder. 
2. The tongue of one nation as diſtin& _ 
from others. g 
O! good my lord, no Latin; 
I am not fuch a truant ſince my coming, 
As not to know the language I haveliv'd in. Shaks 
He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
Like Jaſon, brought the golden fleece; 
To him that language, though to none 
Of th' others, as his own was known. 
3. Stile; manner of expreſſion. 
Though his language ſhould not be refin'd, 
It muſt not be obſcure and impudent. Reſcommon. 
Others for /anguage all their care expreſs, 
And value books, as women, men, for dreſs y 
Their praiſe is ſtill—the ſtile is excellent; | 
The ſenſe, they humbly take upon content. Popes 
La"nGUAGED. adj. [from the noun.] 
Having various languages. 
He wand' ring long a wider circle made, 
And mauy languag d nations has ſurvey d. Pope. 
La"nGUaGE-MASTER. z. I. ¶ language and 
maſter.] One whoſe profeſſion is to teach 
languages. | 
The third is a ſort of /anguage-maſter, who is to in- 
ſtrut them in the ſtile proper for a miniſter. Spe. 
LA'NGUET. 2. J. ¶languette, French.] Any 
thing cut in the form of a tongue. 
LA'NGUID. adj. [ languidus, Latin.] 
1. Faint; weak; feeble. | 
Whatever renders the motion of the blood lan- 
guid, diſpoſeth to an acid acrimony ; what accele- 
rates the motion of the blood, diſpoſeth to an alka- 
line acrimony. Arbutbnot. 
No ſpace can be aſſigned ſo vaſt, but ſtill a larger 
may be imagined; no motion ſo ſwift or /anguid, 
but a greater velocity or ſlowneſs may till be con- 
ceived. | Bentley. 
2. Dull; heartleſs. 5 
I'll haſten to my troops, 
And fire their /a»guid ſouls with Cato's virtue. 
Addiſons 
[from languid.] 


4 


* 


Denbam. 


La"ncviDLyY. adv. 
Weakly; feebly. _ | 
The menſtruum work'd as /anguidly upon the 
coral as it did before. Beyle. 
LAN OGCUIDN ESS. #. J. [from languid.] 
Weakneſs; feebleneſs; want of ſtrength. 
To LAN GUISR. v. 2. [languir, French; 
langueo, Lat.] 
1. To grow feeble; to pine away; to loſe 
ſtrength. | 
f Let her Ianguiſp 
A drop of blood a-day ; and, being aged, 
Die of this folly. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
We and our fathers do ler gaiſb of ſuch diſeaſes. 
| | 2 Eſdras. 
What can we expect, but that her languiſbings 
ſhould end in death ? Decay of Piecy. 
His jorrows bore him off; and ſoftly laid 
His languiſp'd limbs upon his homely bed. Dryd. 
2. To be no longer vigorous in motion ; 
not to be vivid in appearance. 
The troops with hate inſpir'd, 
Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
And only keep the languiſp' d war alive. Dryden. 
3. To ſink or pine under ſorrow, or any 
ſlow paſſion. 
What man who knows 
What woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chuſe 
But muſt be, will his free hours /arguifh out 


has tenants under-him. 
; 5 


and made the king a lane. Facen: Henry VII. 


For aſſur d bondage? Shateſpeare's Cynbelines 
| 1he 
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2. Dully ; tediouſly. 


LAN 
The land ſhall mourn, and every one that dwelleth 
* therein /anguiſh. _ | Hoſea, iv. 3. 
I have been talking with a ſuitor here, 
A man that /anguifhes in your diſpleaſure. 
a Sha beſp. Otbello. 
I was about ſifteen when I took the liberty to 
chuſe for myſelf, and have ever ſince languifhed 
under the diſpleaſure of an inexorable father. 
FE aj Ac diſo is Speftator. 
Let Leonora conſider, that, at the very time 
in which ſhe languiſpes for the loſs of her deceaſed 
lover, there are perſons juſt periſhing in a ſhipwreck. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. To look with ſoftneſs or tenderneſs. © 
What poems think you ſoft, and to be read 
With langu iſping regards, and bending head? Dryd. 
La"ncvisH. 2. . [from the verb.] Soft 


appearance. 
And the blue anguiſh of ſoft Allia's eye. Pepe. 
| Then forth he walks, - 
Beneath the trembling Ianguiſb of her beam, 
With ſoften'd ſoul, Themſen's Spring. 
La'nGuISBINGLY. adv. | from languiſb- 


ing.] 31 2, 
1. Weakly; feebly ; with feeble ſoftneſs. 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and 
know | 


What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſbingly low. Pope. 


Alas! my Dorus, thou ſeeſt how long and 
languiſhingly the weeks are paſt over ſince our lait 
talking. Sidney. 

La"NGUISBMENT. n. . [larguifſamment, 
French; from /angui/h. | 
1. State of ping. 
By that count which lovers books invent, 
The ſphere of Cupid forty years contains; 
Which I have waſted in long /anguiſpment, 
That ſeem'd the longer for my greater pains. 
; Spenſer. 
2. Softneſs of mien. | 

Humility it expreſſes, by the ſtooping or bend- 
ing of the head; languiſoment, when we hang it on 
one fide, ; Dryden, 

La"ncvuor. 2. . [languer, Latin; langueur, 
French. ] 
1. Faintneſs; weariſomeneſs. 
Well hoped I, and fair beginnings had, 
That he my captive /anguor ſhould redeem. Spenſer. 
For theſe, theſe tribunes, in the duſt I write 
My heart's deep languor, and my ſoul's ſad tears. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. Liſtleſſneſs; inattention. | 

Academical diſputation gives vigour and briſk- 
neſs to the mind thus exerciſed, and relieves the 
languor of private ſtudy and meditation. 

| Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 
3. Softneſs ; laxity. 

To iſles of fragrance, lily-filver'd vales, 

Diffuſing /anguor in the panting gales. Dunciad. 
4. [In phyſick.] | 

Langusr and laſſitude fignifies a faintneſs, which 
may ariſe from want or decay of ſpirits, through 
indigeſtion, or too much exerciſe ; or from an 
additional weight of fluids, from a diminution of 
ſecretion by the common diſcharges. Quincy. 

La"nGuoROUSs. adj. ¶languoreux, French. 
Tedious; melancholy. Not in uſe. 

Dear lady, how ſhall I declare thy caſe, 

. Whom late I left in langucrous conſtraint? Spenſer. 
To LANIAT E. L. a. [/anio, Latin.] To 
tear in pieces; to rend; to lacerate. 
LXNI ICE. 2. . | /anificium, Lat.] Wool- 

len manufacture. 

The moth breedeth upon cloth and other /anj- 
ces, eſpecially it they be laid up dankiſh and wet. 

Bacon. 
La"NIGEROUS. adj. | /aniger, Lat.] Bear- 
ing wool. p 


LANK. adj. [laxncke, Dutch.] 


1. Looſe; not filled up; not ſtiffened 
out; not fat; not plump; ſlender. 
The commons haſt thou rack d; the clergy's bags 
Are /ank and lean with thy extortions. Sbalęſp. 
Name not Winterface, whoſe ſkin's flack, 
Lank, as an unthrift's purſe. Donne. 
We let down into the receiver 2 great bladder 
well tied at the neck, but very lan, as not con- 
taining above a pint of air, but capable of con- 
taining ten times as much. — 
Moiſt earth produces corn and graſs, but bo 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 
Let not my land ſo large a promiſe boaſt, 
Leſt the /ank ears in length of ſtem be loſt. Dryder. 
Now, now my bearded harveſt gilds the plain. 
Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus dreams on, 
Till his Ian purſe declares his money gone. Dryd. 
Meagre and /ark with faſting grown, | 
And nothing left but ſkin and bone; 
They juſt keep life and ſoul together.  Sqofft, 
2. Milton ſeems to uſe this word for faint ; 
languid. 
He, piteous of her woes, rear'd her lanè head, 
And gave her to his daugtuers to imoathe 
In nectar'd lavers ftrew'd with aſphodil. 
La"nkNness. 2. J. [from lant.] Want of 
plumpneſs. 
LAN NER. 2. J. [lanier, French, lannarius, 
Latin.] A ſpecies of hawk. 
LANSQUEN ET. 2. /. | lance and Knecht, 
Dutch.) | 
1. A common foot ſoldier. 
2. A game at cards. 
La'"NTERN. 2. . {lanterne, French; la- 
terna, Latin : it is by miſtake often 
written /anthorn.] A tranſpafent caſe 


for a candle. 
5 God ſhall be my hope, 
My ſtay, my guide, my lanthern to my feet. 
Shakeſprare. 
Thou art our admiral ; thou beareſt the lant horn 
in the poop, but tis in the noſe of thee; thou 
art the knight of the burning lamp. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
A candle laſteth longer in a lanthorn than at large. 
. Bacon. 
Amongſt the excellent acts of that king, one 
hath the pre- eminence, the erection and inſtitution 
of a ſociety, which we call Solomon's houſe; the 
nobleſt foundation that ever was, and the /anthorn 
of this kingdom. Bacon's Atlantis. 
O thieviſh night, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark lantborn thus cloſe up the ſtars 


That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 


With everlaſting oil ? | Milton, 
Vice is like a dark /anthorr, which turns its 
bright fide only to him that bears it, but looks 
black and diſmal in another's hand. 
| Gov. of the Tongue. 
Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the 
continued ſhadow of the earth ſhould be broken by 
ſudden miraculous eruptions of light, to prevent the 
art of the lantern- maler. Mere s Divine Dialogues, 
Our ideas ſucceed one another in our minds, 


not much unlike the images in the inſide of a lan- 


thern, turned round by the heat of a candle. 
| Locle. 
2. A lighthouſe; a light hung out to 
guide ſhips. 
Caprea, where the /arthorn fix'd on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted ſky, 
While by its beams the wary ſailor fteers. 
i Addiſon. 
LA'NTERN jaws. A term uſed of a thin 
viſage, ſuch as if a candle were burn- 
ing in the mouth might tranſmit the 
light. | 
eing very lucky in a pair of long lant born- 
Jaxvs, he wrung his face into a hideous grimace. 
: Auadiſen's Spectater. 


J ſilton. 
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15 LAP a 
LARV“ of Nous. ws [lanuginrſus, Lat.] 
Downy ; covered with ſoft hair. 
LAP. 6 J. [lzppe, Saxon; lappe, Ger- 
. man, : 
1. The looſe part of a garment, which 
may be doubled at pleaſure, 

If a joint of meat falls on the ground, take it up 
gently, wipe it with the /ap of your coat, and then 
put it into the diſh. Ser yl Directions to a Foatman. 

2. The part of the clothes that is ſpread 
horizontally over the knees as one ſits 
down, ſo as any thing may lie in it. 

It feeds each living plant with liquid ſap, 

And fil; with flow'rs fair Flora's painted /ap, © 
penſer. 

Upon a day, as love lay ſweetly ſſumb' ring | 

All in his mother's /ap, 
A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murm'ring, 
About him flew by hap. Spenſer. 

I'll make my haven in a lady's lap, 
And 'witch ſweet ladies with my words and looks. 

| 8 Shakeſpeare. 

She bids you 
All on the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 
And reſt your gentle head upon her /ap, 
And ſhe will fing the ſong that pleaſeth you. Shat, 
Our ftirring 
Can from the /ap of Egypt's widow pluck 
The ne'er-luſt-wearied Antony. Shakeſpeare. 
Heav'n's almighty fire © 
Melts on the boſom of his love, and pours 
Himſelf into her Jap in fruitful ſhow'rs. Craſbaru. 

Men expect that religion ſhould coſt them no 
pains, and that happineſs ſhould drop into their 
laps. Tillotſon. 

He ſtruggles into breath, and cries for aid; 
Then, helpleſs, in his mother's /ap is laid 
He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began: 
Retchleſs of laws, affects to rule alone, 

Anxious to reign, and reſtleſs on the throne. Dryd. 
To LAP. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To wrap or twiſt round any thing. 

He hath a long tail, which, as he deſcends from 
a tree, he laps round about the boughs, to keep 
himſelf from falling. Grew's Muſæum. 

About the paper, whoſe two halves were painted 
with red and blue, and which was Riff like thin 
paſteboard, I /apped ſeveral times a ſlender thread of 
very black ſilk. Newtone 

2. To involve in any thing. 

As through the flow'ring foreſt raſh ſhe fled, 
In her rude hairs ſweet flowers themſelves did /ap, 
And flouriſhing freſh leaves and bloſſoms did enwrap. 

Spenſer . 

The thane of Cawder *gan a diſmal conflict, 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted h. m. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 

When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how he did lap me, 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give himſelf, 
All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. 
Shakeſpeares 


. Milton. 


Ever againſt eating cares, 
Lap me in ſoft Lydian airs. 
Indulgent fortune does her care employ, 
And ſmiling, broods upon the naked boy ; 
Her garment ſpreads; . and laps him in the folds, 
And covers with her wings from nightly colds. 
Y ; Dryden. 
Here was the repoſitory of all the wiſe conten- 
tions for power between the nobles and commons, 
lapt up ſafely in the boſom of a Nero and a Cali- 
gula. ; | Swift... 
To LAP. v. 2. To be ſpread or turned 
over any thing. 
The upper wings are opacous ; at their hinder 
ends, where they lap over, tranſparent, like the 
wing of a fly. Grews 
To Lay. v. u. [lappian, Saxon; lappen, 
Dutch. ] To feed by quick reciproca- 
tions of the tongue. 
5 The 


Io horrid lyons rampt, and ſeiz d, and tugg'd off, 


r 
The dogs by the river Nilus* fide being thirſty, 
Jop baſtily as they run along the ſhore. Digby. 
They had ſoups ſerved up in broad diſhes, and 
ſo the fox fell to /apping himſelf, and bade his 
.gueſt heartily welcome. | L' Eftrange. 
The tongue ſerves not only for taſting, but for 
maſtication and deglutition, in man, by licking; in 
the dog and cat kind by lapping. Ray on Creation. 

To Lay. v. a. To lick up. 

„ For all the reſt 
They'll take ſuggeſtion, as a cat /aps mille. Shak. 
| U 


& buſt: + 


bellowing till, 
Both men and dogs came; yet they tore the hide, 
and lapt their fill. Chapman's Iliad. 
LA“ DOG. #. J. [lap and deg.] A little 
dog, fondled by ladies in the lap. 
One of them made his court to the /ap-dog, to 
improve his intereſt with the lady. Collier, 
Theſe, if the laws did that exchange afford, 
Would fave their /ap-dog ſooner than their lord. 
| 9 Dryden. 
Lap - dog give themſelyes the rouſing ſhake, 
And ſleepleſs lovers juſt at twelve awake. Pope. 


LTV L. 3. . [lap and full.) As much 
as can be contained in the lap. | 
One found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild 
gourds his lapfu!, and ſhred them into the pot of 
pottage. a 2 Kings. 
Will four per cent. increaſe the-number of lend- 

ers? if it will not, then all the plenty of money 
theſe conjurers beſtow upon us, is but like the gold 
and ſilver which old women believe other conjurers 
beſtow vy whole /apfulls on poor credulous girls. 


Locke. 
L“ IOI DE. 2. J. ¶ lapicida, Lat.] A ſtone- 
cutter. Dit. 


LI DAR. 1. /. [lapidaire, Fr.] One 
who deals in ſtones or gems. 


As a cock was turning up a dunghil, he eſpied a 


Siamond: Well (ſays he), this ſparkling foollery 


now to a lapidary would have been the making of | 


him; but, as to any uſe of mine, a barley-corn had 
been worth forty on't.  L'Eftrange. 


Of all the many forts of the gem kind reckoned | 


up by the /apidaries, there are not above three or 
four that are original. Moodꝛuard's Nat. Hiſtory, 
To La"PIDATE. v. a. ¶lapido, Latin.) To 
None ; to kill by ſtoning. Die. 
LaP1Da'TION. 2. J. [Iapidatio, Lat. lapi- 
dation, Fr.] A toning. 


of the nature of ſtone. _.. 
There might fall down-into the lapideeus matter, 
before it was concreted into a ſtone, ſome ſmall 
toad, which might remain there impriſoned, till 
the matter about it were condenſed, Ray. 
J.aP1DESCENCE. 2. J [{apide/co, Latin.] 

Stony concretion. 

Of lapis ceratites, or cornu foſſile, in ſubter- 
-x@eous cavities, there are many to be found in Ger- 
many, which are but the /apideſcencies, and putre- 
' factive mutations, of hard bodies. Brown. * 


LayeIDE'SCENT. adj. [lapideſcens, Latin.] | 


Growing or turning to ſtone. 
LAP1DIFICA'TION. #. J. | Japidification, 
French. ] The act of forming ſtones. 
Induration or lapidißcation of ſubſtances more 
ſoft is another degree of condenſation. Bacon. 
LePIDTFIcR. adj. [lapidifigue, French. ] 
Forming ſtones. DS 
The atoms of the /apidifick, as well as ſaline 
principle, being regular, do concur in producing 
regular ſtones. Grew, 
La'yipisT. ». / [from lapides, Latin.] 
A dealer in ſtones or gems. | 
. Hardneſs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other 


| trenching the vowels, is nothing elſe but a tendency 


Lay1"DEovs. adj. | lapideus, Lat.] Stony; 


LAP 
ſtones of chymiſts in imitation being eaſily detect - 
ed by an ordinary lapidiſt. Ray. 

LA'PIS. a. /. [Latin.] A ſtone. 
La'yeis Laxuli. | 
The lapis laxuli, or azure ſtone, is a copper ore, 
very compact and hard, ſo as to take a high 
poliſh, and is worked into a great variety of toys. 
It is found in detached lumps, of an elegant blue 


of a ſhining gold colour : to it the painters are in- 
debted for their beautiful ultra-marine colour, which 
is only a calcination of /apis laxuli. Hill. 
LAPPER. 2. . [from /ap.] 
1. One who wraps up. 
They may be lappers of linen, and bailiffs of the 
manor. L Swifts 
2. One who laps or licks. 
La"PPET. 2. . {diminutive of lap.] The 
parts of a head-dreſs that hang looſe. 
How naturally do you apply your hands to each 
| other's /appets, and ruffles, and mantuas? Sevifr. 
LAPSE. 2. J. [{apfus, Lat.] 
1. Flow; fall; glide; ſmooth courſe. 
2) l - Round I ſaw G9 
Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and funny plains, 
And liquid /apſe of murm'ring ſtreams. Milton. 
Notions of the mind are preſerved in the memory, 


2. Petty error; ſmall miſtake; ſlight 


offence ; little fault. | 
Theſe are petty errors and minor lapſes, not con- 
fiderably injurious unto truth. Brown's YVulg. Er. 
The weakneſs of human underſtanding all will 
confeſs; yet the confidence of moſt practically diſ- 
owns it; and it is eaſier to perſuade them of it 
from others /apſes than their own. Glanville. 
This ſcripture may be uſefully applied as a 
caution to guard againſt thoſe /apſes and failings, to 
which our infirmities daily expoſe us. Rogers. 
It hath been my conſtant buſineſs to examine 
whether I could find the ſmalleſt /apſe in ſtile or | 
propriety through my whole collection, that I might 
ſend it abroad as the moſt finiſhed piece. Swift. 
3. Tranſlation of right from one to another. 
In a preſentation to a vacant church, a layman 
ought to preſent within four months, and a clergy- 
man within ſix, otherwiſe a devolution, or lapſe of 
right, happens. i Hl. 
To LAPSE. v. 2. [from the noun.] | 
1. Toglide ſlowly ; to fall by degrees. 
This diſpoſition to ſhorten our words, by re- 


to /apſe into the barbarity of thoſe northern nations 
from whom we are deſcended, and whoſe lan- 
guages labour all under the fame defect. Swift. 
e. To fail in any thing; to ſlip; to com- 
mit a fault, 
J have ever verified my friends, 
Of whom he's chief, with all the fize that verity 
Would without /ap/ing ſuffer. Shakeſpeare. 
| To /apfe in fulneſs b 
Is ſorer than to lie for need; and falſhood 


3. To ſlip, as by inadvertency or miſtake, 
Homer, in his characters of Vulcan and Therſites, 
has lapſed into the burleſque character, and departed 
from that ſerious air eſſential to an epick poem. 
| | Addiſon. 
Let there be no wilful perverſion of another's | 
meaning ; no ſudden ſeizure of a /apſed ſyllable to 
play upon it. | Waits. 
4. To loſe the proper time. 
- : Myſelf ſtood out: 
For which if I be /apſed in this place, =D 
I ſhall pay dear. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
As an appeal may be deſerted by the appellant's 
lapſing the term of law, ſo it may alſo be deſerted | 
| by a lapſe of the term of a judge. Hliffe. 
5. To fall by the negligence of one pro- 
prietor to another. 
E the archbiſhop ſhall not fill it up within fix 


bodies, being exalted to that degree, that art in 
vain endeavours to counterfeit it, the factitious | 
Vol Ib, : 


| 


—— 


; months enſuing, it /ap/es to the king. 


colour, variegated with clouds of white, and veins | 


notwithſtanding /apſe of time. Hale. 


Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shateſpear?'s Cymb. 


LAR 
6. To fall from perfection, truth, or faith 


. Once more I will renew 
His Iapſed pow'rs, though forfeit, and inthrall'd , - 
By fin to foul exorbitant deſires. Milton. 
A ſprout of that fig-tree which was to hide 
the nakedneſs of lapſed Adam. Decay of Picty. 
All publick forms ſuppoſe it the moſt principa!, 
univerſal, and daily requitite to the lapſing ſtate of 
human corruption. Decay of Piety. 
Theſe were looked on as lapſed perſons, and 
great ſeverities of penance were preſcribed thein, 
as appears by the canons of Ancyra. Stilling flect. 
LATIN G. n. J. [4a and wing.] A cla- 
morous bird with long wings. 
Ah! but I think him better than I ſay, 
And yet would herein others eyes were worſe : 
Far from her neſt the /apwwing cries away; 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue do 
curſe. Shakeſpeare 
And how in fields the /apt2ving Tereus reignsz 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains. Dryd. 
LarwoRk. 2. J. ¶ lap and work.} Work 
in which one part is interchangeably 
. wrapped over the other. : 
A baſket made of porcupine quills : the ground 
is a pack-thread caul woven, into which, by the 
Indian women, are wrought, by à kind of /ap- 
evork;/ the quills of porcupines, not ſplit, but of 
the young ones intire; mixed with white and black 
in eren and indented waves. Grew's Muſæum. 
LATR BOARD. 2. / = | 
The left-hand fide of a ſhip, when you ſtand 
with your face to the head: oppoſed to the far- 
beard. Hlarris. 
Or when Ulyſſes on the Iarbeard ſhunn'd 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool ſteer'd. 


a Hilton. 
Tack to the larboard, and ſtand off to ſea, * 
Veer ſtarboard ſea and land. . Dryden - 


La'RCENY. . . [larcin, Fr. latroct- 


nium, Lat.] Petty theft, | 

Thoſe laws would be very unjuſt, that ſhould 
chaſtize murder and petty larceny with the fame 
pu niſhment. . 8 peta! Or s 

LarcH. z. J. [larix, Lat.] A tree. 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have 
not rightly followed the traditions of antiquity, in 
metamorphoſing the ſiſters of Phaeton into poplars, 
who ought to have been turned into /arch trees 
for that it is this kind of tree which ſheds a gum, 
and is commonly found on the banks of the Po. 

1 Addiſon on Italy. 
LARD. 3. J. ¶lardum, Latin; lard, Fr.] 
1. The greaſe of ſwine. 

So may thy paſtures with their flow'ry feaſts, 

As ſuddenly as /ard, fat thy lean beaſts. Donne. 
2. Bacon; the fleſh of ſwine. . | 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd, 
And to the table ſent the ſmoaking /ard 
On which with cager appetite they dine, | 
A fay'ry bit, that ſerv'd to reliſh wine. Dryden. 

The ſacrifice they ſped ; ] 
Chopp'd off their nervous thighs, and next prepar'd 
T' involve the lean in cauls, and mend with /ard. 
Dryden. 


To Lan. v. 4. [ /arder, French; from 


the noun. ] 


1. To ſtuff with bacon. | 
The /arded thighs on loaded altars laid. Dryden. 
No man /ards ſalt pork with orange peel, 


Or garniſhes his lamb with ſpitch-cockt cel. Kings 
2. To fatten. 


Now Falſtaff ſweats to death, 
And /ards the lean earth, as he walks along. Shgk. 
Brave ſoldier, doth he'lie 3 
Lardirg the plain? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


3- To mix with ſomething elſe by way 


of improvement. 
An exact command, ä 
Larded with many ſeveral ſorts of reaſons. Shai. 
Let no alien interpoſe 


ooh 
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L A R 


He ard: with flouriſhes his harangue, 
Tis fine, ſay'ſt thou. 25 Dryden. 
Swearing by heaven; the poets think this no- 
thing, their plays are ſo much larded with it. 
Colliers View of the Stage. 


La"aper. ». . [lardier, old French; 


from lard.] The room where meat is 
kept or ſalted. 


This fimilitude is not borrowed of the /arder | 


houſe, but out of the ſchool houſe. Aſcham. 
Fleſh is ill kept in a room that is not cool; 
whereas in a cool and wet /arder it will keep longer. 


Bacon. 
So have I ſeen in larder dark, 
Of veal a lucid loin. Derſet . 
3 Old age, | 
Moroſe, e in humour, diffident 


The more he ſtill abounds, the leſs content: 
His /arder and his kitchen too obſerves, 
| And now, leſt he ſhould want hercafter, F 
« mg e 
La"RDERER. 2. /. [from larder.] One 
who has the charge of the larder. 


LARDON. n. J. [French.) A bit of 
bacon. 
LARGE. adj. [/args, French; largus, 
Latin. ] 
r. Big; bulky. 
Charles II. aſked me, What could be the reaſon, 
that in mountainous countries the men were com- 


monly larger, and yet the cattle of all ſorts ſmaller ? 
Temple. 


Great Theron, large of limbs, of pings 


Warwick, Leiceſter, and Buckingham, bear a 


large boned ſheep of the beſt ſhape and deepeſt | 
Mortimer. 


ſtaple. 
2. Wide; extenſive. 
Their former large peopling was an effect of 
the countries impoveriſhing. Carew's. Survey. 
Let them dwell in the land, and trade therein; 
for it is large enough for them. Gen. xxxiv. 21. 
There he conquered a thouſand miles wide and 
large. | „ 
3. Liberal; abundant; plentiful. 


„Thon ſhalt drink of thy ſiſter's cup deep and | 


Vernal ſuns and ſhowers 


Diffuſe their warmett, /argeft influence. Thomſen. | 


4. Copious ; diffuſive. 


Skippon gave a large teſtimony under his hand, | 


that they had carried with great civility. 
Clarendon. 


I might be very /arge upon the importance and 
advantages of education, and ſay a great many things 


which have been ſaid before. Felrcn on the Claſſicks. | 


5. At Larce. Without reſtraint ; with- 
out confinement. 


If you divide a cane into two, and one ſpeak at [ 


the one end, and you lay your ear at the other, it 
will carry the voice farther than in the air ar large. 
| Bacen. 

Thus incorporcal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms 
Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe ; and were at /arge, 
Though without number ſtill. Milte n. 


The children are bred up in their fathers* way; 


or fo plentifully provided for, that they are left az 
tar Ze · 
ö Vour zeal becomes importunate; 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave 

And talk ar large; but learn to keep it in, 
Leſt it ſhould take more freedom than I'll give it. 


Add ien 1 


6. ft Laxce. Diffuſely ; in the full ex- 


tent. 
Diſcover more at large what cauſe that was, 
For I am ignorant, and cannot gueſs. Shakeſpeare. 
It does not belong to this place to have that point 
debated at large. ä Waits. 


La"sGELY. adv. from large.] 
1. Widely ; extenſively, 
* 


Abbor's Deſcription of the World. | 


Spratt. 


LAR 


2. Copiouſly ; diffuſely ; amply. 

Where the author treats more largely, it will 
explain the ſhorter hints and brief intimations. | 
Watts on the Mind. 

3. Liberally ; bounteouſly. | 
| e was anne He | £ _ 
| How largely gives; how ſplendid treats. . 
| T hoſe 8 Cad complain us 

From Phabus' rays they ſuffer pain, 

Muſt own, that pain is largely paid 

By gen'rous wines beneath the ſhade. 
4. Abundantly; without ſparing. 

They their fill of love, and love's diſport, 


| Sxoift, 


* 


La"RGENESS. 2. J. [from large. ] 
1. Bigneſs; bulk. . 
London excells any other city in the whole 
world, either in /argenefs, or nuniber of . 
| pratt. 
Nor muſt Bumaſtus his old honours loſe, 
In length and /argenefs like the dugs of cows. Dryd. 
2. Greatneſs ;* comprehenſion. | 
There will be occafion for /argeneſs of mind and 
agreeableneſs of temper. Collier of Friendſhip. 
3. Extenſion ; amplitude. 
They which would file away moſt from the /arge- 
neſs of that offer, do in moſt ſparing terms acknow- 
ledge little leſs. Hooker. 
The ample propoſition that hope makes, 
In all defigns begun on earth below, 
Falls in the promis'd /argeneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Knowing beſt the /argeneſs of my own heart to- 
ward my people's good and juſt contentment. 
| King Charles, 
Shall grief contract the largeneſs of that heart, 
In which nor fear nor anger has a part? Waller. 
Man as far tranſcends the beaſts in largeneſi of 
deſire, as dignity of nature and employment. 
| Glanville's Apology. 
If the /argeneſs of a man's heart carry him be- 
yond prudence, we may reckon it illuſtrious weak - 
neſs, | L'Eftrange. 
4. Wideneſs. 


— 1 


rivers ought to continue as great as now ; we can 
eaſily prove, that the extent of the ocean could be 
no leſs. 
La'rGEess. 3. /. [/argeſſe, French.] A 
prefent ; a gift; a bounty. : 
Our coffers with too great a court, 
And liberal /argeſs, are grown ſomewhat light. 
Shakeſpeare. 
He aſſigned two thouſand ducats, for a bounty 
to me and my fellows: for they give great /argefſes 
where they come. 
A pardon to the captain, and a /argeſs 
Among the ſoldiers, had appeas'd their fury. Denham. 
The paltry /argeſs too ſeverelywatch'd, 
That no intruding gueſts uſurp a ſhare. Dryden. 
Irus's condition will not admit of /argeſſes. Addiſ. 


act of giving. | 
LARK. . J. [lapence, Saxon; ri, Da- 
niſh; /avrack, Scottiſn.] A ſmall ſing- 
ing bird. | 8 
It was the /ark, the herald of the morn. Shak. 
Look up a height, the ſhrill-gorg'd /ark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſpe King Lear. 
Th example of the heav'nly lart, 


*LA'RKER. #. /. [from /ar4.] A catcher o 
| larks. Die. 
La"RKSPUR. . . ¶ delphinium.] A plant. 
LA RVAT ED. 24%. ¶larvatus, Lat.] Maſked. 
| „ 
Lau. 3. J. [from alarum or glarm.] 
1. Alarm; noiſe noting danger. 


5 


Took largely; of their mutual guilt the ſeal. Miltons | 


- Suppoſing that the multitude and /argeneſs of | 


Bacon's New Atlantis. | 


LAROTTION. x. J. | /argitio, Latin.] The | 
Die. | 


Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Cervley. | 
Mark how the lark and linnet fing; 
With rival notes YT OE 
They ſtrain their warbling throats, 
To welcome in the ſpring. Dryden. | 


LAS 
His larum bell might loud and wide be heard, 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time. Spenſer. 
The peaking .cornute, her huſband, dwelling 
in a continual /arum of jealouſy, comes to me ia 


the inſtant of our encounter. Sbakeſpeare. 
Ho far off Ie theſe armies ? 
— Within a mile and half * , 
Then ſhall we hear their /arum, and tliey ours. 
Shakeſpeares 


She is become formidable to all her neighbours, 
as ſhe puts every one to ſtand upon his guard, 'and 
have a continual Jafum bell in his ears. Heel, 

2. An inſtrument that makes a noiſe at. 
a certain hour, | 

Of this nature was that larum, which, tiwugli 

it were but three inches big, yet would both wake 
2 many and of itſelf light a candle for him at any 
ſet hour. Wilkins. 

I ſee men as luſty and ſtrong that eat but two 
meals a day, as others, that have ſet their ſtomachs, 
like /arums, to call on them for four or five. 

The young ZEneas, all at once let down, _ 
Stunn'd with his giddy /arum half. the town.. 

| | Dunciad. 
LarY NGOTOMY. #. . [ MAgvy and rt 
laryngotomie, French.] An operation 
where the fore- part of the larynx is 
divided to aſſiſt reſpiration, during large 
tumours upon the upper parts; as in a 
uinſey. Quincy. 
LARYXX. 2. J. [>apoyt] The upper 
part of the trachea, which lies below: 


harynx. | uincys 
Peg are thirteen muſcles for the Rag. 
the five cartilages of the /arynx. Derbam. 
LAScIVIENT. adj. Maſerwiens, Latin.} 
PFrolickſome; wantoning. 
Lascr'viovs. adj. (laſcivas, Latin.] 
1. Lewd; luſtful. 5 a 
In what babit will you go along? 
— Not like a woman; for I would prevent. 


ö Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and 
' philoſophy, and thoſe unanſwerable difficulties 
which, over their cups, they pretend to have againſt 
chriſtianity z perſuade but the covetous man not 
to deify his money, the /aſcivicus man to throw 
off his lewd amours, and all their giant-like objec- 
tions againſt chriſtianity ſhall preſently vaniſh. 

Seuths 


* 


_ 


2. Wanton ; ſoft; luxurious. 
Grim viſag'd War hath ſmooth'd his wrinkbd 


Li 


nt | 

And now, inſtead of mounting barbed ſtecds, 

To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 

To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute. S akeſpeares 
LASscIviousxESs. z. J. [from Iaſcivious.] 
Wantonneſs; looſeneſs. 

The reaſon. pretended by Auguſtus was the /af- 
civiouſneſs of his Elegies, and his Art of Love. 

| Dryden's Preface to Oxid. 
Lasc1'viovsLY. adv. | from 67 ions. 
Lewdly; wantonly ; looſely. 
LASH. 2. / The moſt probable etymo- 
logy of this word ſeems to be that of 

Skinner, from ſeblagen, Dutch, to ſtrike ; 

whence /afs and laſb.] 8 
1. A _ with any thing pliant and 

tough. 

: — hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the 
pains 

Of ſounding laſbes, and of dragging chains. Dryd. 

Rous'd by 2 6 of Ne _ 


p 


ALA 


Our lion now will foreign foes aſſail. * 
5 5 | | 2. The 


the root of the tongue, before the 


The looſe encounters of /aſcivicus men. Shakeſpe 
: He on Eve 
| Began to caſt /aſcivious eyes; ſhe him 
As wantonly repaid; in luſt they burn. Miten. 
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. 

x. The thong or point of the whip Which 
ives the cut or blow. + tet 
Her whip of cricket's bone, her /af> of film, 

Her waggoner a ſmall grey-coated gnat. Shakeſpeare. 

I obſerved that your whip wanted a /afþ to it. 

Eon Addiſon. 

3. A leaſh, or firing in which an animal 

is held ; a ſnare : out of uſe. 


The farmer they leave in the /afh, | 
With loſſes on every fide. Tuffer's Huſbandry. 


1 


4 A ſtroke of ſatire; a ſarcaſm. 


The moral is a /afþ at the vanity of arrogating 
that to ourſelves which ſucceeds well. L'Eftrarge. 
To LasH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ftrike with any thing pliant; to 
ſeourge. 
Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again, 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France. Shak. 
He charg'd the flames, and thoſe that diſobey'd 
He ase d to duty with his ſword of light. Dryden. 
And limping death, Er nt on by fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. _ 
Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We laſb the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden. 
Leaning on his lance, he mounts his car, 
His fiery courſers /aſhing through the air. Garth. 


Dryden. 


2. To move with a ſudden ſpring or jirk. 


The club hung round his ears, and batter'd brows 
He falls; and laſping up his heels, his rider throws. 
| | Dryden. 


3. To beat; to ſtrike with a ſharp ſound. 


The winds grow high, 
Impending tempeſts charge the ſky ; 
The lightning flies, the thunder roars, 
And big waves /afþ the frighted ſhores. - 
4. To ſcourge with ſatire. ; 
Could penſion'd Boileau /afþ in honeſt ſtrain, 
Flatt'rers and bigots ev'n in Loujs' reign. Pope. 
. To tie any thing down to the ſide or 
maſt of a ſhip: properly to /ace. 
To ply the whip. 
They laſb aloud, each other they provoke, 


And lend their little ſouls at ev'ry ſtroke. Dryden. | 


Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, or to laſb at vice. Dryden. 
Let men out of their way lab on ever ſo faſt, 
they are not at all the nearer their journey's end. 
: South, 
Wheels claſh with wheels, and bar the narrow 


ſtreet ; | 
The /afhing whip reſounds. Gay's Trivia. 
Larter. 2. . [from laſb.] One that 
whips or laſhes. © 
Lass. 1. /. {from lad is formed ladde/5, by 
contraction /a/s, Hickes.] A girl; a 
maid ; a young woman: uſed now only 


of mean girls. 

Now was the time for vig'rous lads to ſhow 
What love or honour could invite them to 
A. goodly theatre, where rocks are round - 
With reverend age, and lovely /afſes crown'd. 

; N aller . 

A girl was worth forty of our widows; and an 

honeſt, downright, plain-dealing /aſs it was. 


| They ſometimes an haſty kiſs 
Steal from unwary aſſes ; they with ſcorn, 


And neck reclin'd, reſent. PBilips. 
La'ssiTUDE. 2. J. [laſſitudo, Latin; Jaffi- 
* tude, French. ] 4 


1. Wearineſs; fatigue; the pain ariſing 
from hard labour. 


Laſſitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing 
with oil and warm water; for all /affitude is a kind. 


of contuſion and compreſſion of the parts; and 
bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emolli- 
tion. Bacon s Natural Hiſtary. 
Aſſiduity in cogitation is more than our em- 

do died ſouls can bear without JaHitude or diſtemper. 


*Glanville's Scepſis. | 


La'ssLORN. 2. /. [laſs and _ Wer. 


a 
Prior. 3 


L'Eftrange. 


LAS 


LAT 


She lives and breeds in air; the largenefs and | To LAST. v. ». [lzpran, Saxon.] To 


lightneſs of her wings and tail ſuſtain her without 
laſſitude. More's Antidote againſt Athciſn:. 
Do not over-fatigue the ſpirits, left the mind 
be ſeized with a laſſitude, and thereby be tempted to 
nauſeate, .and grow tired. " Watts. 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran, 
And loſt in Jaffitude lay all the man. Pope*s Ody/. 


2. [In phyfick.] 


Laſſitude generally expreſſes that wearineſs which | 
proceeds from a diſtempered ſtate, and not from 
exerciſe, which wants no remedy but reſt : it pro- 
ceeds from an increaſe of bulk, from a diminution 
of proper evacuation, or from too great a conſump- 
tion of the fluid neceſſary to maintain the ſpring of 
the ſolids, as in fevers; or from a vitiated ſecretion 
of that juice, whereby the fibres are not ſupplied. 


WINCys | 


ſaken by his miſtreſs. Not uſe 
2 Brown groves, 
Whoſe ſhadow the diſmiſſed batchelor loves, 


Being laſstlorn. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


* 2 


LAST. 3. J. [laxerr, Saxon; /aerfte, 


Dutch. ] 
1. Lateſt; that which follows all the reſt 
in time. 
Why are ye the /af? to bring the king back ? Samuel. 
O, may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, 
The laſt, the meaneſt, of your ſons inſpire! Pope. 


2. Hindmoſt ; which follows in order o 


place. | 
Merion purſued at greater diſtance ſtill, 
Laſt came Admetus, thy unhappy ſon, Pepe. 
. Beyond which there is no more. 
I will ſlay the /aft of them with the ſword. Amos. 
Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy to the 44ſt the kind releafing knell. Cooley. 
The ſwans, that on Cayfter often try d 
Their tuneful ſongs, now ſung their Ja, and dy'd. 


p Addiſon. 
O! may fam'd Brunſwick be the /af, 
The laſt, the happieſt Britiſh king, 
Whom thou ſhalt paint, or I ſhall ing. Addiſon. 
But, while I take my laſt adieu, 
Heave thou no ſigh, nor ſhed a tear. Prior. 
Here, /af# of Britons, let your names be read. 
. P pe. 


Wit not alone has ſhone on ages paſt, 
But lights the preſent, and ſhall warm _— 
ope. 
4. The loweſt; the meaneſt. | 
Antilochus 
Takes the /oft prize, and takes it with a jeſt. Pope. 
5. Next before the preſent ; as, /a/? week. 


6. Utmoſt. 
Fools ambitiouſly contend 
For wit and pow'r; their Iaſt endeayours bend 
T' outſhine each other..  Dryden's Lucretius. 
7. At LasT. In conclufion ; at the end. 
Gad, a troop ſhall overcome him; but he ſhall 
overcome at the /aft. Gen. xlix. 19» 
Thus weather-cocks, that for a while | 
Have turn'd about with ev'ry blaſt, 
Grown old, and deſtitute of oil, 
Ruſt to a point, and fix at laſt. 
8. The LAST; the end. 
All politicians chew on wiſdom paſt, 
And blunder on in.bufineſs to the laſt. Pope. 
LAS r. adv. 
1. The laſt time; the time next before 


the preſent. 
How long is't now fince /af? yourſelf and I 
Were in a mak ? Shakeſpeare. 
When /aft I dy'd, and, dear! I die 
As often as from thee I go, 
I can remember yet that I | 
Something did ſay, and ſomething did beſtow. 
| Donne. 
2. In concluſion. a : 
Pl/2s'd with his idol, he commends, admires, 


Adores; and 44, the thing ador'd-deliress a 


endure; to continue; to perſevere. |, 
All more /afing than beautiful. Sidney. 
I thought it agreeable to my affection to your 
grace, to prefix your name before the eflays : for 
the Latin volume of them, being in the univerſal 
language, may /aff as long as books Jaſt. Bacon. 
Wich ſeveral degrees of laſting, ideas are im- 
printed on the memory. Locke. 
Theſe are ſtanding marks of facts delivered by 
thoſe who were eye-witneſſes to them, and which 
| were contrived with great wiſdom to /aft till time 
ſhould be no more. Addiſou. 
LAST. 2. /. [lzpe, Saxon.] 
1. The mould on which ſhoes are formed. 
The cobleris not to go beyond his /aft. L Efrange. 
A cobler produced ſeveral new grins, having been 
uſed to cur faces over his aft. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Should the big /af extend the ſhoe too wide; 
Each ſtone would wrench th' unwary ſtep afide. Gay. 
2. [ Laſt, German.] Aload; a certain 
weight or meaſure. | 


La'sTERY. 2. /. A red colour. 
The baſhful blood her ſnowy cheeks did ſpread, 
That her became as poliſh'd ivory, 
Which cunning craftſman's hand hath overlaid, 
With fair vermilion, or pure /aftcry. Spenſer. 
La"sTAGE. #./. ¶ leſtage, Fr. laſtagie, Dut. 
plæyr, Sax. a load. 
1. Cuſtom paid for freightage. 


2. The ballaſt of a ſhip. 
LA“sT IR O. participial adj, from laft.} 
1. Continuing; durable. 
Every violence offered weakens and impairs, and 
renders the body leſs durable and /aſting. Ray. 
2. Of long continuance; perpetual. 
White parents may have black children, as negroes 
ſometimes have /afting white ones. Boyle on Cours. 
6 The grateful work is done, 
The ſeeds of diſcord ſow'd, the war begun: 
Frauds, fears, and fury, have poſſeſs'd the ſtate, 
And fix'd the cauſes of a laſting hate. Dryden. 
A finew cracked ſeldom recovers its former 
ſtrength, and the memory of it leaves a /afting cau- 
tion in the man, not to put the part quickly again 
to any robuſt employment. Lale. 
La"sTINGLY. adv. [from lating.] Per- 
petually ; durably. 
La"sTINGNESs. #. J. [from Jafting.] Dur- 
ableneſs ; continuance. 

All more laſting than beautiful, but that the con- 
fideration of the exceeding /aſtingneſs made the eye 
believe it was exceeding beautiful; Sidney. 

Conſider the /aftingneſs of the motions excited 
in the bottom of the eye by light. Nezwton's Optickss 

LA'STLY. adv. | from /aft.] 
1. In the laſt place. 

I will juſtify the quarrel ; ſecondly, balance the 
forces; and, /aftly, propound variety of deſigns for 
choice, but not adviſe the choice. Bacon. 


2. In the concluſion; at laſt; finally. 


LATCH. 3. /. [letſe, Dutch; Haccio, 
Italian] A catch of a door moved by 


a ſtring, or a handle. 

The /atch mov'd up. Gay's Paſtorale. 

Then comes roſy health from her cottage of thatch, 
Where never phyſician had lifted tie latch. Smart. 

To LaTCH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faſten with a latch. 

He had ſtrength to reach his father's houſe : the 
door was only latched 5 and, when he had the latch 
in his hand, he turned about his head to fee his 
purſuer. | L :ckes 

2. [Lecher, French.] To ſmear. 

But haft thau yet /arch'd the Athentan's eyes 

With the love juice, as I did bid thee do? Sat. 
LA'TCHES. 2. J. 

Latches or lajkets, in a ſhip, are imall lines like 

loops, faſtened by ſewing into the Lonnets and 
C 2 : qͤradlers 
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drablers of a ſhip, in order to lace the bonnets to 
the courſes, or the drablers to the bonnets. Harris. 
La"TCHET, 2. /. [/acet, French.) The 
ſtring that faſtens the ſhoe. 
| There cometh one mightier than I, the latebet 
of whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to unlooſe. 
. 3 | Mark, i. 7. 
LATE. adj. [lzt, Saxon; laet, Dutch; 


in the comparative latter or later, in 


the ſuperlative lateſt or laſt. Laft is 
abſolute and definite, more than lateſ.] 

1. Contrary to early; ſlow ; tardy ; long 
delayed. 

My haſting days fly on with full career, 

But my /ate ſpring no bud nor bloſſom ſheweth. 
Milton. 

Juſt was the vengeance, and to /ateft days 
Shall long poſterity reſound thy praiſe. 

i Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Laſt in any place, office, or character. 

All the difference between the late ſervants, and 
thoſe who ſtaid in the family, was, that thoſe latter 
were finer gentlem2n. Addiſon's Spectator. 

3. The deceaſed : as, the works of the 
late Mr. Pope. * 

4. Far in the day or night. 

LArE. adv. 

1. After long delays; after a long time 
It is uſed often with too, when the pro- 
per time is paſt, 

O boy! thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 

And hath bereft thee of thy life toc late. Sbakeſp. 

A ſecond Silvius after theſe appears, 

Silvius /Eneas, for thy name he bears : 
For arms and juſtice equally renown'd, 
Who late reſtor d in Alba ſhall be crown'd. Dryd. 

He laughs at all the giddy turns of tate, 

When mortals ſearch too ſoon, and fear too late. 
a * Dryden. 
The later it bore any one comes to have 
' theſe ideas, the later alſo will it be before he comes 
to thoſe maxims. Locle. 

I might have ſpar'd his life, 
But now it is too lates Philips's Diftreſt Mother. 
2. In a later ſeaſon. 

To make roſes, or other flowers, come /ate, is 
an experiment of pleaſure; for the ancients eſteemed 
much of the roſa ſera. Hacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

There be ſome flowers which come more early, 
and others which come more /ate, in the year, 

| Facen's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. Lately ; not long ago. 

They arrived in that pleaſant ifle, 

Where ſleeping late, the left her other knight. 


Spenſer. 
In reaſon's abſence fancy wakes, 
Ill-matching words and deeds long paſt or late. 
Milton. 
The goddeſs with indulgent cares, 
And focial joys, the late transform'd repairs, Pope. 
From freſh paſtures, and the dewy field, 
The lowing herds return, and round them throng 
With leaps and bounds the late impriſon'd young. 
P e. 
4. Far in the day or night. 2 
Was it ſo late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie ſo late? 
ir, we were Carguſing till the ſecond cock. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Late the noRurnal ſacrifice begun, 


Nor ended till the next returning ſun. Dryden. 


5. Of late; lately; in times paſt; near |. 


the preſent. Late in this phraſe ſeems 


to be an adjective. 
Who but felt of late? Milton. 
Men have of late made uſe of a pendulum, as a 
more ſteady regulator. Lecke. 


La'TEd. adj. [from late.] Belated ; ſur- 


priſed by the night. 
I am ſo dated in the world, that I 
Have loſt thy wa y for ever. 


| 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


LAT 


| The weſt glimmers with ſore ſtrealæs of days 


Now ſpurs the lared traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macberb. 
La"TELY. adv. [from late. Not long 

ago. | 


come from Italy. Lifts, xviii. 1. 
LA“TEN ESS. 2. . [from late.] Time far 
advanced. . 
Lateneſs in life might be improper to begin the 
world with. 

La"TENT. adj. [latens, Latin.] 
concealed ; ſecret. 

If we look into its retired movements, and more 
ſecret latent ſprings, we may there trace out a ſteady 
hand producing good out of evil. 

Who drinks, alas! but to forget; nor ſees, 
That melancholy floth, ſevere diſeaſe, 

Mem'ry confus d, and interrupted thought, = 

Death's harbingers, lie /atent in the draught. Prior. 

What were Wood's viſible coſts I know not, and 
what were his latent is variouſly conjectured. Swift. 

LATERAL. adj. [ lateral, French; late- 
ralis, Latin. ] 

1. Growing out on the ſide; belonging 
to the ſide. 


idden; 


till their diſtance from the centre of gravity depreſ: 
them? ' Ray. 
The ſmalleſt veſſels, which carry the blood by 
lateral branches, ſeparate the next thinner fluid or 
ſerum, the diameters of which lateral branches are 
leis than the diameters of the blood - veſſels. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Placed, or acting on the ſide. 
Forth ruſh the Levant, and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noiſe, 


Sirocco and Libecchio. Milton. 


quality of having diſtinct ſides. 
We may reaſonably conclude a right and left 
laterality in the ark, or naval edifice of Noah. 
Brown. 


the ſide; ſidewiſe. 


the golden number. K Holder on Time. 
La"TEWARD, ad. [late and peand, Sax. ] 
_ Somewhat late. | 
LATH. ». /. [lazea, Saxon; late, latte, 
French.] A ſmall long piece of wood 
uſed to ſupport the tiles of houſes. 
With dagger of /ath. Shakeſpeare. 
Penny-royal and orpin they uſe in the country 
to trim their houſes; binding it with a latb or 
ſick, and ſetting it againſt a wall. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
Laths are made of heart of oak, for outſide 
work, astiling and plaĩſtering; and of fir for inſide 
plaiftering, and pantile lathing. Noxon. 
The god who frights away, 
With his lath ſword, the thieves and birds of prey. 
| | Dryden. 
To LaTH. wv. a. [/atter, Fr. from the 
noun.] To fit up with laths. | 
A ſmall kiln conſiſts of an oaken frame, latbed 
on every ide. = Aortimer's Huſbandry. 
The pfaiſterer's work is commonly done by 
yard ſquare for /athing. Mortimer's Huſbaradry. 
q * . . 
LaTH. n. /. [læð, Saxon. It is explained 
by Du Cange, I fuppofe from Spelman, 


Portio comitatus major tres vel plures Bun- 


trary to Spenſer, in the following ex- 
1 A part of a county. 

If all that tything failed, then all that /arh was 
charged for that tything; and if the lath failed, 
then all that hundred was demanded for them; and 
if the hundred, then the ſhire, who would not reſt 
till they had found that undutiful fellove, which 
was not ameſtable to law. Spenſer's Ireland. 


Swift to Gay. 


N oodauard. | 


Why may they not ſpread their lateral branches 


LaTERA'LITY. 2. J. [from lateral.] The 


dredas continens : this is apparently con- | 


Paul found a certain Jew named Aquila, lately 


La"TERALLY. adv. [from lateral.] By 


The days are ſet laterally againſt the columns of | 


þ 


* 


eities and towns corporate, and the blanch rents and 
lath ſilver anſwered by the ſheriffs. 
LaTHE. 3. J. The tool of a turner, by 
which he turns about his matter ſo as to 
ſhape it by the chizel. 
Thoſe black circular lines we ſee on turned veſſels 
of wood, are the effects of ignition, cauſed by the 
preſſure of an edged ſtick upon the veſſel turned 


- nimbly in the latbe. | Ray. 
To LA TH ER. v. x. [le ð̃nan, Sax.] To 
form a foam. 
Chuſe water pure, 
Such as will /ather cold with ſoap. Baynard. 


ToLa'THER.v. a. To cover with foam 


of water and ſoap. 


La"THER. 2. /. [from the verb.] A foam 


or frothe made commonly by beating 
ſoap with water. 

LATIN. a}. [ Latinus.] Written or ſpoken 
in the language of the old Romans. 


Auguſtus himſelf could not make a new Latin 
word, | Locke. 


LATIN. 2. J. An exerciſe practiſed by 
ſchool-boys, who turn Engliſh into 
Latin. ö 

In learning farther his ſyntaxis, he ſhall not uſe 
the common order in ſchools for making of Latins. 
Aſcbam. 

LATIN ISM. 3. , [ latiniſine, French; la- 
tini/mus, low Latin.] A Latin idiom; a 
mode of ſpeech peculiar to the Latin. 

Milton has made uſe of frequent tranſpoſitions, 


Latiniſms, antiquated words and phraſes, that he 


might the better deviate from vulgar and ordinary 
expreſſions. Addiſon. 
LArIN IST. 2. . [from Latin.] One 
ſkilled in Latin. 
Oldham was conſidered as a good Latinif. 
: ; Oldbam's 1 
LArITNITY. 2. J. [latinite, French; la- 
tinitas, Latin.) Purity of Latin ſtile; 
the I. atin tongue. 

If Shakeſpeare was able to read Plautus with caſe, 
nothing in Latinicy could be hard to him. Dennis. 

To LATIN IZE. v. a. [latiniſer, French; 
from Latin.) To uſe words or phraſes 
borrowed from the Latin. 

I am liable to be charged that I /arinize too much. 

Dryden. 

He uſes coarſe and vulgar words, or terms and 
phraſes that are /atinized, ſcholattick, and hard to 
be underſtood. Mattis. 

LArISB. adj. [from /ate.] Somewhat late. 
LaTiRO'STROVUS. adj. [latus and roftrum, 

Lat.] Broad-beaked. 

In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their 
heads, the eyes are placed at ſome diſtance; in /ati- 
refirous and flat-billed birds, they are more laterally 
ſeated. Brewn. 

LA'TITANCY, 2. /. [from latitans, Lat.] 
Deliteſcence ; the ſtate of lying hid. 

In vipers ſhe has abridged their malignity by their 

ſeceſſion or /atitancy, FBPreown's Vulgar Errcurs.. 
La"TiITANT. adj. [latitans, Latin.) De- 
liteſcent; concealed ; lying hid. 

Snakes and liz zards, latitant many months in the 
year, containing a weak heat in a copious humi. 
dity, do long ſubſiſt without nutrition. Fron. 

Force the ſmall laritant bubbles of air to diſclofe 

| themſelves and break. Beyie. 

It muſt be ſome other ſubftance laitant in the 
fluid matter, and really diſtinguiſhable from it. 

Ne. 

LaTiTa'T1ONn. x. /. [from latito, Latin. ] 
The ftate of lying concealed. 

La"TITUDE. #. J. [/atitude, French; Aa- 


tudo, Latin. ] NE 
1. adth ; 


Haccn. 


LAT 
dimenfions the ſhorter axis; in equal 


Whether the exact quadrat, or the long ſquare, be 
the better, I find not well determined; though I 
muſt prefer the latter, provided the length do not 

exceed the latitude above one third part. Wotton. 
2. Room; ſpace; extent. 

There is a difference of degrees in men's under- 
ſtandings, to ſo great a /atitude, that one may affirm, 
that there is a greater difference between ſome men 
and others, than between ſome men and beaſts. 

| Locke. 
The extent of the earth or heavens, 


reckoned from the equator to either 


pole: oppoſed to longitude. 
We found ourſelves in tie latitude of thirty de- 
grees two minutes ſouth. | Swift. 
4. A particular degree, reckoned from the 
equator. LY : 
Another effect the Alps have on Genera is, that 
the ſun here riſes later and ſets ſooner than it does 
to other places of the ſame latitude. * Addiſon. 
5. Unreſtrained acceptation ; licentious or 
lax interpretation. 
In ſuch latitudes of 


ſenſe, many that love me 

and the church well, may have taken the covenant. 

King Charles. 

Then, in comes the benign fatitude of the doc- 

trine of gocd-will, and cuts aſunder all thoſe hard, 

pincing Cords. _ South, 
6. Freedom from ſettled rules ; laxity. 

In human actions there are no degrees, and pre- 

ciſe natural limits deſcribed, but a latitude is in- 
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2 dulged. - Taylor. 
3 I took this kind of verſe, which allows more la- 
5 titude than any other. Dryden. 


7. Extent; diffuſion. | 

Albertus, biſhop of Ratiſbon, for his great learn- 

2 ing, and latitude of knowledge, ſirnamed Magnus; 
delides divinity, hath written many tracts in phi- 
loſophy. | Brown. 
4 Mathematicks, in its /atitude, is uſually divided 
3 into pure and mixed. 

I pretend not to treat of them in their full /ati- 
tude; it ſuffices to ſhew how the mind receives them, 
from ſenſation and reflection. Locke. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN. adj. [ latitudinaire, 
French; latitudinarius, low Latin.] Not 
reſtrained ; not confined ; thinking or 
acting at large. 

Latitudinarian love will be expenſive, and there- 
fore I would be informed what is to be gotten by it. 

| Collier on Kindneſs. 

LiTiTUpINA RIAN. 2. J. One who de- 
parts from orthodoxy. | 


Thy care be firſt the various gifts to trace, 
The minds and genius of the /atrant race. Tickel!. 
LATRT A. n. J. [Metin ; latrie, Fr.] The 
higheſt kind of worſhip: diſtinguiſhed by 
the papiſts from dulia, or inferior worſhip. 
The practice of the catholick church makes ge- 
nuflections, proſtrations, ſupplications, and other 
acts of latria to the eroſs. Stilling fleet. 
La'TTEN. n. /. [leton, French; /atcen, 
Dutch; lattwn, Welſh.] Braſs; a mix- 
ture of copper and calaminaris ſtone. 
To make lamp-black, take a torch or link, and 
hold it under the bottom of a latten baſon, and, as 
it groweth black within, ſtrike it with a feather into 
ſome ſhell. Peacham. 
LA”'TTER. adj. [This is the compara- 
tive of late, though univerſally written 
with zr, contrary to analogy, and to our 
own practice in the ſuperlative /aref. 
When the thing of which the compari- 
ſon is made is mentioned, we uſe later; 


I 
3 


0 


1. Breadth ; width; in bodies of unequal 


bodies the line dr*.vn from right to left. 


Wilkins. | 


La"TRANT, adj. [latrans Lat.] Barking. | 


LAY 
latter when no compariſon is expreſſed, 
but the reference is merely to: time; as, 


thoſe are latter fruits. 
Volet uſus 


Duem penes arbitrium eff, & vis, & norma 
loguendi.] 
1. Happening after ſomething elſe. 
2. Modern; lately done or paſt. 
HFath not navigation diſco „ in theſe latter 
ages, whole nations at the bay of Soldania? Locle. 
3. Mentioned laſt of two. 
The difference between reaſon and revelation, and 
in what ſenſe the latter is ſuperior. Watts. 
LA'TTERLY. adv. from latter.] Of late; 
in the laſt part of life: a low word lately 
hatched. 
Letterly Milton was ſhort and thick. Richardſon. 
LATTICE. »n. /. [lattis, French; by 


Junius written /ettice, and derived from 


lexx ienn, a hindring iron, or iron ſtop ; 
by Skinner imagined to be derived from 
latte, Dutch, a lath, or to be corrupted 
from nettice or network : I have fome- 
times derived it from let and eye ; leteyes, 
that which lets the eye. It may be de- 

duced from laterculus.] A reticulated 
window ; a window made with ſticks or 
irons croſſing each other at ſmall diſ- 
tances. 

My good window of lattice, fare thee well; thy 
caſement I need not open, I look through thee. 

Shakeſpeare. 

The mother of Siſera looked out at a window, 

and cried through the /atteſs. Judg . v. 28. 
Up into the watch- tower get, 

And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies : 

Thou fhalt not peep through /attices of eyes, 

Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 

By circuit or collections to diſcern. Donne. 

The trembling leaves through which he play d, 

Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, 

Like /attice windows, give the ſpy 

Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleaveland. 
ToLa"TTiCE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

decuſſate, or croſs ; to mark*with croſs 

parts like a lattice. | 
Lava'Tion. #. /. [/avatio, Lat.] The 

act of waſhing. 

Such filthy Ruff was by looſe lewd varlets ſung 
before the chariot on the ſolemn day of her /avation. 

R Heokewill, 

LAVATORY. #. J. [from lavo, Latin.] 

A waſh; ſomething in which parts 
diſeaſed are waſhed. 

Lavatories, to waſh the temples, hands, wriſts, 
and jugulars, do potently profligate, and keep off 
the venoms. Harvey. 

LAUD. . /. [laus, Latin. 
1. Praiſe ; honour paid; gglebration. 

Doubtleſs, O gueſt, great /aud and praiſe were mine, 
Reply'd the ſwain, for ſpotleſs faith divine: 

If, after ſocial rites, and gifts beſtow'd, 


I ſtain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. Pope. 


2. That part of divine worſkip which con- 


ſiſts in praiſe. 

We have certain hymns and ſervices, which we 
ſay daily of /aud and thanks to God for his mar- 
vellous works. Bacon. 

In the book of Pſalms, the laud: make up a very 
great part of it. Government of the Tongue. 
To LauD. v. a. [/audo, Lat.] To praiſe; 
to celebrate. 

O thou almighty and eternal Creator, having con- 
fidered the heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the ſtars which thou haſt ordained, with 
all the company of heaven, we laud and magnify 
thy glorious name. | Bentley. 


as, this fruit is later than the reſt ; but 


LAU 


1. Praife-werthy 3 commendable: 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; but to do good, ſometime | 
Accounted dang'rous folly. 3 — 
Affectation endeavours to co natural defeRs, 
and has always the /audatle aim of pleaſing, though 
it always miſſes it. Locle. 
2. Healthy; ſalubrious. | 
Good blood, and a dus projectile motion or cir- 
culation, are neceſſary to convert the aliment into 
laudable animal juices. Arbutbnet. 
La"UDABLENESS. 2. J. [from Jaudable.] 
Praiſe-worthineſs. 


La"upaBLyY, adv. {from /audable.} In 


a manner evaghten, 3.7 Ho | 
Obſolete words may be /audably revived, when 
| either they are ſounding or fignificant. den. 
LA UDANuUuM. . /. [A cant word, from 
laudo, Latin. ] A ſoporifick tinſture. 
To Lave. v. a. [lave, Latin.] 
1. To waſh; to bathe. 
Unſafe, that we muſt lave our honours 
In theſe ſo flatt ring ſtreams. Shokeſpeares 
But as I roſe out of the /aving ſtream, 
Heav'n open'd her eternal doors, from whence 
The ſpirit deſcended on me like a dove. Aſilton. 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ſtrength, 
Whoſe low-laid mouths each mounting billow aver, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
She ſeems a ſea-waſp flying on the waves. Dryden. 
. [ Lever, Fr.) To throw up; to lade; 
to draw out. | 
Though hills were ſet on hills, 
And ſeas mer ſeas to guard thee, I would through: 
I'd plough up rocks, ſeep as the Alps, in duſt, _ 
And lave the Tyrrhene waters into clouds, 
But I would reach thy head. Ben Fonſone 
Some ſow their oars, or ſtop the leaky ſides, 
Another bolder yet the yard beftridayy, / 
And folds the fails; a fourth with labourlfaves 
Th' intruding ſeas, and waves ejects on waves. 


Dryden. 
To Lave. v. . To waſh himſelf; to 
bathe. 
In her chaſte current oft the goddeſs lawes, © 
And with ceieftial tears augments the waves. Pepe. 
To LAVE ER. v. n. To change the direc- 
tion often in a courſe. 
How eaſy tis when deſtiny proves kind, 
With full - ſpread fails. to run before the wind: 
But thoſe that gainſt Riff gales /avecring go, - 
Mult be at once refolv'd, and ſkilful too. Dryden. 


La"venDER. 3. J. [/avendula, Lat.] A 


plant. | 
It is one of the verticillate ptants, whoſe flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, divided into two lips ; the upper 
lip, ftanding upright, is roundiſh, and, for the moſt 
part, bid; but the under lip is cut into three feg- 
ments, which are almoit equal: theſe flowers are 
diſpoſed in whorles, and are collected into a ſlender 
ſpike upon the top of the ſtalks. Miller. 
The whole lavender plant has a highly aromatick 
{ſmell and taſte, and is famous as a cephalick, ner- 
vous, and uterine medicine. ' Milk 
And then again he turneth to his play, ; 
To ſpoil the pleaſures of that paradiſe : 
The wholeſome ſage, and lavender ſtill grey, 
Rank ſmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. 
| Sperſers 
La"ver. . /. [/avoir, Fr. from /ave.] A 
waſhing veſſel. 0 | 
Let us go find the body where it lies 
Soak'd in his enemies blood, and from the ſtream 
With lavers pure, and cleanſing herbs, waſh off 
The clodded gore. Milton's Ageniſtets 
He gave her to his daughters, to imbathe | 
In nectar d /avers Rrew'd with aſphodil. Milton. 
Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow'r 
Brought the full /aver o'er their hands to pour. 


Pope's Odyſſe 


to 


8 


LA“VD ABLE. adj. [/audabilis, Latin.] 


A-. 
O's 


1] v. 2. [plaþan, Saxon; 


chen, * 


£ 


„ 
3 1 
n 


— r 
Deere 


council; you'll be /augbed at. 


LAU 
lachen, German and Dutch; lach, Seot- 
ti.. a 

1. To 6 that noiſe which ſudden mer- 


ximent excites. 
You ſaw my maſter wink and /augh upon you. 


Shakeſpeares 
There's one did laugh in's ſleep, and one cried, 
Murther! 
They wak' d each other. Shakeſpeare. 
At this fuſty ſtuff 13 


The large Achilles, on his preſt-bed lolling, 
From his deep cheſt laugbs out a loud applauſe. + 
: Shakeſpeare. 
Laughing eanſeth a continued expulſion of the 
breath with the loud noiſe, which maketh the inter- 
jection of [aughing, ſhaking of the breaſt and ſides, 
Funning of eyes with water, if it be violent. 
| | Bacsn's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. [In poetry.) To appear gay, favour- 
able, pleaſant, or fertile. 
Entreat her not the worſe, in that I pray 
You uſe her well; the world may /augh again, 
And I may live to do you kindneſs, it | 
You do it her. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Then laughs the childiſh year with flowrets 
crown't. Dryden. 
Fheplenteous board, high-heap'd with cates divine, 
And o'er the foaming bowl the /aughing wine. Pope. 
3. ToLavucn at. To treat with contempt; 
to ridicule, | 
Preſently prepare thy grave; 
Lie where the light foam of the ſea may beat 
Thy grave- ſtone daily: make thine epitaph, 
That death in thee at others lives may /augh. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
*Twere better for you, if twere not known in 
Shakeſpeare. 
The diſſolute and abandoned, before they are aware 
of it, are betrayed to laugb at themſelves, and upon 
reflection find, that they are merry at their own ex- 


pence. Addiſon. [ 
No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore ; 
No fool to laugb at, which he valued more. Pope. 
Fo LAU CH. . a. To deride; to ſcorn. 
Be bloody, bold, and reſolute; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
A wicked ſoul ſhall make him to be laugbed to 
ſcorn of his enemies. Eccluf, vi. 4. 
Lavcn. . /. [from the verb.] The con- 
vulſion cauſed by merriment; an inarti- 
culate expreſſion of ſudden merriment. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, : 
Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain; 
But feigns a /augh, to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that laugb the willing fair is found. Pope. 
Ja'vcRraABLE. adj. [from laugb.] Such 
as may properly excite laughter. | 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 
Joe that will evermore peep through their eye, 
And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper ; 5 
And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 
That they'll not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile, 
Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt be laugbable. 
: . Shakeſpear Co * 
Caſaubon confeſſes Perfius was not good at turn- 
ing things into a pleaſant ridicule ; or, in other words, 
that he was not a laugbable writer. Dryden. 
La'vcnts. x. /. [from /augh.] A man 
fond of merriment. | | 
I am a common laugber. Shakeſpeare. 
. Someſober men cannot be of the general opinion, 
but the laugbers are much the majority. Pope. 
Ja"vcnincLy. adv. ¶ from laughing. ] In 
a merry way; merrily. 
La'vcnincSTOCK.n./. [laugh and flock.) 
A butt; an object of ridicule. 
| The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſeen 
The laugbing- oc of fortune's mockerie. Spenler. 
Pray you, let us not be laugbing- oc s to other 
men's humours. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Supine credulous frailty expoſes a man to be both 


1 To Launcn. v. z. [lt is derived by Skin- 
| ner from Jance, becauſe a ſhip is puſhed. 


LAU 
La“ uon ER. . . [from /augh.] Con- 
vulſive merriment; an inarticulate ex- 
preſſion of ſudden merriment. 
To be worſt, 
The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands ſtill in eſperance; lives not in fear. 
The lamentable change is from the beſt, 
The worſt returns to laughter. Shakeſpeare. \ 
The act of 7aughter, which is a ſweet contrac- 
tion of the muſcles of the face, anda pleaſant agita- | 
tion of the vocal organs, is not merely voluntary, or 
totally within the juriſdiction of ourſelves. Brown. . 
We find not that the laugbter-loving dame 
Mourn'd for Anchiſes. Waller. 
Pain or pleaſure, grief or /aughter. Prior. 
LA VIS H. adj. [Of this word I have been 


It may be plauſibly derived from to lave, 
to throw out ; as profundere opes, is to be 
lawviſs.] EE 4 
1. Prodigal; waſteful ; indiſcreetly li- 
beral. - 
His jolly brother, oppoſite in ſenſe, 
Lzughs at his thrift; and laviſb of expence, 
Quaffs, crams, and guttles, in his own defence. 
Dryden. 
The dame has been too laviſh of her feaſt, 
And fed him till he loaths. Rowwe's Fane Shore. 
2. Scattered in waſte; profuſe: as, the 
coſt was laviſh. _— 
3. Wild; unreſtrained. 
Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him, curbing his /aviſh ſpirit. Shakeſp. 
To La"visH. v. @. [from the adjective.] 
To ſcatter with profufion ; to waſte ; 
to ſquander. | 
Should we thus lead them to a field of ſlaughter, 
Might not th' impartial world with reaſon ſay, 
We laviſp d at our deaths the blood of thoufands ? 
| Addiſon. 
La"visneR. 2. . [from /aviſh.] A pro- 
digal; a profuſe man. 
LAVISsHLT. adv. [from laviſb.] Pro- 
fuſely ; prodigally. | 


My father's purpoſes have been miſtook ; N 


And ſome about him have too Iaviſbly 

Wreſted his meaning and authority. Shakeſp. 
; crown'd, 

And /aviſhly perfumes the fields around. Dryden. 

Praiſe to a wit is like rain to a tender flower; 

if it be moderately beſtowed, it cheers and revives; 

but if too laviſply, overcharges and depreſſes him. 

{ P ope. 

LATVIsHuENT. ! 1. /. [from Javiſh.] Pro- 


La"visHNEss, digality ; profuſion. 


And after ſpent with pride and /aviſpneſs. Fairy Qu. 


into water with great force.] 
1. To force a veſſel into the ſea. 
Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets 
for a draught. Luke, v. 4+ 
So ſhort a ſtay prevails; 
He ſoon-equips the ſhip, ſupplies the ſails, 
And gives the word to launch. : Dryden. 
For general hiſtory, Raleigh and Howel are to be 
had. He who would launch farther into the ocean, 
may conſult Whear. Locke. 
2. To rove at large; to expatiate; to 


make excurſions. 
| From hence that gen'ral care and ſtudy ſprings, 
That launching and progreſſion of the mind. Dawies. 
Whoever purſues his own thoughts, will find them 
launch out beyond the extent of body into the infi- 
nity of ſpace. Lecke. 
Spenſer has not contented himſelf with ſubmiſſive 
imitation: he /aunches out into very flowery paths, 


| 1. To puſh to ſea. | 


able to find no ſatisfactory etymology. | 


Then laughs the childiſh year with flowrets 


Firſt got with guile, and then preſerv d with dread, . 


LAU 
He had not ated in the character of a ſupplianty 


if he had launched out into a long oration. . Broome. 
I have launched out of my ſubject on this article. 


S Arbutbnot. 
To Laue. v. a. 1 


All art is uſed to ſink epiſcopacy, and launch 
preſbytery, in England. King Charles. 
With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg'd the ſhip, 
And roll'd on leavers, launch'd her in the deep. 


2. To dart from the hand. This perhaps, 
for diſtinction ſake, might better be 
written /anch or lance. 8 

The King of Heav'n, obſcure on high, 
Bar'd his red arm, and /aunchirg from the ſky 
His writhen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke, 
Down to the deep abyſs the flaming fellow ſtrook. 
Dryden. 


Laund. 2. / [lande, Fr. lawn, Welſh.] 
Lawn; aplain extended between woods. 


Hanmer. 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll ſhroud our. 
__ ſelves, | 
For through this /aund anon the deer will come; 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand. Statc/. 


La"unDRESs. 2. J. [lavandiere, French: 
Skinner imagines that lavandaręſſe may 
have been the old word.] A woman 


whoſe employment is to waſh clothes. 
The counteſs of Richmond would often ſay, 


J 
On condition the princes of Chriſtendom would 


march againſt the Turks, ſhe would willingly at- 
tend them, and be their /aundreſs. Camden. 
Take up theſe cloaths here quickly; carry them 
to the Iaundreſi in Datchet Mead. Shaleſpeare. 
The /aundreſs muſt be ſure to tear her ſmocks in 
the waſhing, and yet waſh them but half. Scoift. 
La"unDRY. 2. J. [as if lavanderie.] 
1. The room in which clothes are waſhed. 
The affairs of the family ought to be conſulted, 
whether they concern the ſtable, dairy, the pantry, 
or /aundry. . Soi /i. 
2. The act or ſtate of waſhing. 
Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in 
laundry of cloaths, which wear out apace. Baccx. 
LAVO'LTA. u. /. [la volte, French.] An 
old dance, in which was much turning 
and much capering. Hanmer, 
J cannot ſing, | 
Nor heel the high /awolt ; nor ſweeten talk; 
Nor play at ſubtle games. Shakeſpeary. 


or inveſted with a laurel. 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To ſtrew the laureate hearſe where Lycid lies. 
Miltows 
Soft on her lap her laureate ſon reclines. Pope. 
LAUREATTION. x. J. [from laureate.) It 
denotes, in the Scottiſh univerſities, the 
act or ſtate of having degrees conferred, 
as they have in ſome of them a flowery 


4 


ancients, 


A tree, called alſo the cherry bay. 


The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 
And poets ſage 


or decorated with laurel ; laureate. 


is come 
Wich laurell d letters from the camp to Rome. 


q 


2 prey and /augbing-/tock at onct. E'Eftrange. | 


| which Rill.conduRt him into one great road. Prior. 


Pope. 


The /aurus or laurel of the ancients is affirmed . 
by naturaliſts to be what we call the bay tree. Ainſo·· 
Fairy Que. 

The laurel or cherry-bay, by cutting away the 
ſide branches, will riſe to a large tree. Afortimre 


La"URELED. adj. {from laurel.) Crowned 
Hearſt thou the news ? my friend} thi expre' 


| Then 


LaUREATE. adj. ¶laureatus, Lat.] Decked 7 


crown, in imitation of laurel among the 


LAUREL. 5. . [{aurus, Lat. Jaurier, Fr.] 
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LAW 


Then future ages with delight ſhall fee 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks a 
Or in fair ſeries /azrel['d bards be ſhown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon.” Pope. 

- LAW. 3. [laga, Saxon; ei, French; 
lawgh, Erfe,] * is 
1. A rule of action. | 

That which doth aſſign unto each thing the kind, 
that which doth moderate the force and power, that 
which doth appoint the form and meaſure of work - 
ing; the ſame we term a /av, ; Hooker. 

Unhappy man! to break the pious /aqvs 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe. Dryden. 

2. A decree, edict, ſtatute, or cuſtom, pub- 
lickly eſtabliſhed as a rule of juſtice. 

Ordain them lasus, part ſuch as appertain 
To civil juſtice, part religious rites. Milton. 

Our nation would not give /awvs to the Iriſh, 
therefore now the Iriſh gave /a2vs to them. Davies. 

3. A decree authoritatively annexing re- 


wards or puniſhments to certain actions. 
So many /aws argue ſo many fins. Milton. 


Laos politique among. men prefuming man to be | 
Hooker. 


rebellious. 


4. Judicial proceſs, 


When every caſe in /aw is right. Shakeſpeare. N 


He hath reſiſted lago, 
And therefore /azv ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of publick powers Shakeſpeare. 
Tom Touchy is a fellow famous for taking the 
law of every body: there is not one in the town 
where he lives that he has not ſued at a quarter- 
ſeſſions. Addiſon's Spectator. 
5. A diſtinct edict or rule. | | 
One /axv js ſplit into two. Baker on Learning. 
6. Conformity to law ; any thing lawful. 
In a rebellion, 
When what's not meet, but what muſt be, was lat, 
Then were they choſen. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


7. The rules or axioms of ſcience: as, | 


the /aws of mechanicks. 


9. An eſtabliſhed and conftant mode or | 


proceſs ; a fixed correſpondence of cauſe 
and effect: as, the /awws of magnetiſm. 
Natural agents have their /awv. Hooker. 

I dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay'd, 
Attending Nature's law. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

9. The Moſaical inſtitution » diſtinguiſhed 
from the geſpel. | 

Law can diſcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by theſe ſhadowy expiations. Milton. 

10. The books in which the Jewiſh re- 
ligion is delivered: diſtinguiſhed from 
the prophets. 

11. A particular form or mode of trying 
and judging :. as, /aw martial, /aw} 
mercantile, the eccleſiaſtical laau where- 
by we are governed. | 

12. Juriſprudence; the ſtudy of law: as, 
a doctor of lau. | 

La"wruL. adj. [law and full.] Agree- 
able to law; conformable to law; al- 
lowed by law; legitimate; legal. 

It is not /a2ofi#l for thee to have her. 
— Matt b. xiv. 4» 
Gloſter's baſtard ſon was kinder to his father, 
than my daughters got tween the /azoful ſheets. 
? | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

LxwruLLY. adv. [from lawful.) Le- 

gally ; agreeably to law, _ 
This bond is forfeit ; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim | 
A pound of fleſh. . Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 

Though it be not againſt ſtrict juſtice for a man 
to do thoſe things which he might otherwiſe /a*v- 
Fally do, albeit his neighbour doth take occaſion 
from thence to conceive in his mind a falſe be- 
lief, yet Chriſtian charity will, in many caſes, 
Kitzain a man. Scutb. 


LAW 


| 1 maybe allowed to tell your lordſhip, the king of 
poets, what an extent of power you have, and ho- 


lawfully you may exerciſe it. Drydens 
LawrvuLness. 2. J. [from lawful.] Le- 
gality ; allowance of law. 

It were an error to ſpeak further, till I may ſee ſome 
ſound foundation laid of the lauf nee of the 
action. Bacon. 
LAWOGIVEBR. z. J. [law and giver.] Le- 
giſlator; one that makes laws. 
Solomon we eſteem as the /azwwgiver of our na- 
tion. Bacon. 


one does not know the reaſon of the /aqvgivers. 
Swifts 


Legiſlative. 

Lawgiving heroes, fam'd for taming brutes, 
And raifing cities with their charming lutes. Waller. 
' La"wLEss. adj. [from law.] * 
1. Unreſtrained by any law ; not ſubje& 
to law. | | 

The neceſſity of war, which among human 
actions is the moſt /azvlcſs, hath ſome kind of affi- 
nity with the neceſſity of law. Raleigb's Eſſays. 

The lacvleſs tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meſſage to regard, 
Muſt be compell'd. Milton. 
But men as /atvlefs, and as wild as they. Reſcommon. 

Not the gogs, nor angry Jove, will bear 
Thy laxoleſs wand'ring walks in open air. Dryden. 

Blind as the Cyclops, and as blind as he, 
They own'd a Iazoleſs ſavage liberty, 
Like that our painted anceſtors ſo priz'd, | 
Ere empire's arts their breaſts had civiliz d. Dryd 
He meteor-like, flames /awv!:{s through the void, 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy'd. 
2. Contrary to law; illegal. 

Take not the quarrel from his powerful arms, 
He needs no indirect nor /a<vlefs courſe 
To cut off thoſe that have offended him. 


8 Shakeſpeare. 
We cite our faults, 
hold excus'd our /avleſs lives. 
Sbaleſpeare. 

Thou the firſt, lay down thy /azv/eſs claim; 
Thou of my blood who bear'ſt the Julian name. 

: | | Dryden. 
La"wLESSLY. adv. [from Jawle/s.) In a 
manner contrary to law. 

Fear not, he bears an honourable mind, 

And will not uſe a woman /awwleſs!y. Shakeſpeare. 
La"wMAKER. 7. . [/aw and mater.] Le- 
giflator; one who makes laws; a law- 
giver, 


That they may 


ſhould admit no /awwmakers but the evangeliſts. 

Hocker. 
Lawn. x /. land, Daniſh; laæun, Welſh; 
lande, French.] 


1. An open ſpace between woods. 
Betwixt them latons, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos d. Milton. 
His mountains. were ſhaded with young trees, 
that gradually ſhot up into groves, woods, and 
foreſts, intermixed with. walks, and lawns, and 
gardens. Addiſon. 
Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 
Now griſly forms ſhoot o'er the /azons of hell. Pope. 
Interſpers'd in laaons and opening glades, 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades. Pope. 
2. [ Linon, French.] Fine linen, remark- 
able for being uſed in the ſlee ves of 


biſhops. 
| | Shonld'ſt thou bleed, 
To ſtop the wounds my fineſt lazon I'd tear, 
Waſh them with tears, and wipe them with my 
Hair. . 
From high life high chara gers are drawn, 


A faint in crape js twice a ſaint in lawn. Pope. 


A law may be very reaſonable in itſelf, although | 


La"worvinc. adj. [law and giving.] 


Orpheus did not, as poets feign, tame ſavage beaſts, } 


Pope. 


Their judgment is, that the church of Chriſt | 


Prior. 


L AX 
What awe did the flow ſolemn Enelſ Inſpire; 
The duties by the latun rob'd prelate pay'd, 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey d 
Tickell, 
La'wsvir. 2. J. [lad and fuit.] A pro- 
ceſs in law; a litigation. 
N The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe would 
produce /awvſnits and wrangles; his attendance on 
the courts of juſtice would leave his people without 
| A ſpiritual guide. Swift. 
LAW TER. 2. J. [from lau.] Profeſſor of 
law ; advocate; pleader. 7; 
It is like the breath of an -unfee'd lawyer, you 
gave me nothing for it. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Is the law evil, becauſe ſome /azyers in their 
office ſwerve from it ? Whitgif:s 
J have entered into a work touching laws, in a 
middle term, between the ſpeculative and reverend 
diſcourſes of philoſophers, and the writings of. 
lawyers. Bator's Holy Wars 
The nymphs with ſcorn beheld their foes, 
When the defendant's council roſe ; 
And, what no /avvyer ever lack'd. 
With impudence own'd all the fact. 
Lax. adj. [laxus, Latin. ] 
1. Looſe; not confined, f 
Inhabit /ax, ye pow'rs of heav'ry! Milton. 
2. Diſunited; not ſtrongly combined. 
In mines, thoſe parts of the earth which abound 
with ſtrata of ſtone, ſuffer much more than thoſe 
which conſiſt of gravel, and the like /axer matter, 


S2vifte 


which more eaſily give way. Moodav art. 
3. Vague; not rigidly exact. 1 
Dialogues were only lax and moral diſcourſes. 


Bazer.- 
4. Looſe in body, ſo as to go frequently 
to ſtool; laxative medicines are ſuch 
as promote that diſpoſition. Quincy. 
5. Slack ; not tenſe. 

By a branch of the auditory nerve that goes be- 
tween the ear and the palate, they can tear them- 
ſelves, though their outward ear be ſtopt by the ax 
membrane to all ſounds that come that way. 

| Holders Elements of Speech. 
Lax. 2. . A looſeneſs; a diarrhea. 
Laxa"TION. 2. /. [laxatio, Latin. 
1. The act of looſening or ſlackening. | 
2. Theſtateof being looſened or ſlackened. - 
La"xATIVE. adj. [ laxatif, French; laxo, 

Latin.) Having the power to eaſe 
coſtiveneſs. 

Omitting honey, which is of a /zxatfve power 
itſelf; the powder of loadftones doth rather conſti- 
pate and bind, than purge and looſen the belly. 

Browne 

The oil in wax is emollient, Iaxatꝭwe, and armo- - 
dyne.  Arbuthnot on Aliments- 
La"xaTive. ». J. A medicine ſlightly 

purgative ; a medicine that relaxes the- 
bowels without ſtimulation. = 
Nought profits him to fave abandon'd life, 
Nor vomits apward aid, nor downward laxative. 

| Dr;der>- 

La"xATIVENESS. 2. J. [from laxative. ] 
Power of eaſing coſtivene's;. 
Lal xirv. 2. /. | laxitas, Latin. 
1. Not compreſiion ; not cloſe coheſion. 

The former cauſes could never beget whirlpools 
in a chaos of ſo great a /axity and thinneſs. Bentley. 
2. Contrariety to rigorous preciſion: as, 
laxity of expreſſion. : 

3: Looſeneſs; not coſtiveneis. 

If ſometimes it cauſe any /axity, it is im the fame 
way with iron unprepared, which will diſturb ſome 
bodies, and work. by purge and vomit. Browns 
4. Slackneſs; contrariety to tenſion, 

Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of coheſion in its 
parts which a ſmall force can alter, ſo as to increaſe-? 


its length beyond what is natural. _— 
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LAY: 


In conſideration of the laxity of their eyes, they 

are ſubject to relapſe. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
5. Openneſs; not cloſeneſs. | 

Hold a piece of paper cloſe by the flame of a 
candle, and by little and little remove jt further off, 
and there js upon the paper ſome part of that which 
I ſee in the candle, and it grows ill leſs and leſs 
as I remove; fo that if 1 would truſt my ſenſe, 1 
ſhould. believe it as very a body upon the paper as in 
the candle, though infecbled by the /axity of the 
channel in which it flows. Digby on Bodies. 


La"xNess. r. /. Laxity ; not tention ; not 


preciſion ; not coſtiveneſs. 

For the free paſſage of the ſound into the ear, it 
is requiſite that the tympanum be tenſe, and hard 
ſtretched ; otherwiſe the /axneſs of that membrane 
will certainly dead and damp the found, Holder. 


Lay. Preterite of he. 
O! would the quarrel lay upon our heads. Shak. 
He was familiarly acquainted with him at ſuch 
time as he lay embaſſador at Conſtantinople. Knoles. 
| When Ahab had heard thoſe words, - he faſted, 
and lay in ſackcloth. 1 Kings, xxi. 27. 
I try'd whatever in the Godhead lay. Dryden. 
He rode to rouze the prey, 

That ſhaded by the fern in harbour /ay, ; 
And thence diſlodged. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I /ay the 
firft,night at a village in the territories of the ancient 
Veli. Addiſon. 
How could he have the retiredneſs of the cloiſter, 
to perform all thoſe acts of devotion in, when the 
burthen of the reformation lay upon his ſhoulders? 
Francis Atterbury. 
The preſbyterians argued, That if the Pretender 
Nould invade thoſe parts where the numbers and 
_ eſtates of the diſſenters chiefly /ay, they would fit 
Kill. Swift. 
To LAY. v. a. [leczan, Saxon; leggen, 

+" - 5 | 

1. To place; to put; to repoſite. This 
word being correlative to lie, involves 
commonly zmmobility or extenfion; Aa 
puniſhment laid, is a puniſhment that 
cannot be ſhaken off; in immobility is in- 
cluded weight. One houſe laid to 


another, implies extenſfon. 
He /aid his robe from him. onab. 
They have laid their ſwords under their heads. 


Exe liel. 

Soft on the flow ry herb I found me laid. Milton. 

| He ſacrificing laid 

The entrails on the wood. Milton. 


2. To place along. 

Seek not to be judge, being not able to take 
away iniquity, leſt at any time thou fear the perſon 
of the mighty, and lay a ſtumbling-block in the way 
of thy uprightneſs. Eccluſ. 

A ſtone was laid on the mouth of the den. Daniel. 

3. To beat down corn or graſs. ' 

Another ill accident is /aying of corn with great 

rains in harveſt. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Let no ſheep there play, 

Nor friſking kids the flowery meadows lay. May. 

4. To keep from riſing ; to ſettle ; to till. 

I'll uſe th' advantage of my power, 

And lay the ſummer's duſt with ſhowers of blood. 
Shakeſpeare. 

It was a ſandy ſoil, and the way had been full 
of duſt ; but an hour or two before a refreſhing 
fragrant ſhower of rain had /aid the duſt. Ray. 

5. To fix deep; to diſpoſe regularly : 
either of theſe notions may be conceived 
from the following examples ; but re- 

_ gularity ſeems rather implied; ſo we 
ſay, to /ay bricks ; to lay planks. 

Schiſmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perſons, are 
not fit to lay the foundation of a new colony. 


Bacon. 
1 y the deep foundations of a wall, 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden. 


LAY 
Men will be apt to call it pulling ap the old fbun- 
dations of knowledge; I perſuade myſelf, that the 
way I have purſued lay: thoſe foundations ſurer. 
Locle. 
6. To put; to place. 6 
Then he offered it to him again; then he put it 
by again; but, to my thinking, he was very loth to 
lay his fingers off it. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar 
| Till us death /ay 
To ripe and mellow, we are but ſtubborn clay. 
| | Donne. 
They ſhall lay hands on the fick, and recover. 
| Mark. 
They, who fo ſtate a queſtion, do no more but 
ſeparate and diſentangle the parts of it, one from 
another, and lay them, when ſo diſentangled, in 
their due order. Locke. 
We to thy name our annual rites will pay, 
And on thy altars ſacrifices Jay. Pope's Statius. 
w 40 18ter, - 
David fell on ſleep, and was laid unto his fathers, 
and ſaw corruption. Acts, xiii. 36. 
8. To ſtation or place privily. 
Lay thee an ambuſh for the city behind thee. 
| * Joſh. vii. 2. 
The wicked have /aid a ſnare for me. Pſalms. 


dwelling of the righteous. 
9. To ſpread on a ſurface. 
The colouring upon thoſe maps ſhould be /aid on 
ſo thin, as not to obſcure or conceal any part of the 
lines. | Watts. 
10. To paint; to enamel. 
The pictures draun in our minds are /aid in fad- 
ing colours; and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, vanith 


Prove xxiv. 15. 


and diſappear. Locke. 
11. To put into any ſtate of quiet. 
They bragged, that they doubted not but to 


abuſe, and lay aſleep, the queen and council of 
England. ä Bacon. 
12. To calm; to ſtill; to quiet; to allay. 
Friends, loud tumults are not laid 
With half the eaſineſs that they are rais d. B. Jonſon. 
Thus paſs'd the night ſo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey, 
Who with her radiant finger ſtill'd the roar 
Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, and /aid the winds. 
Mzilton. 
After a tempeſt, when the winds are /aid, 
The calm ſea wonders at the wrecks it made. 
be” Waller. 
I fear'd I ſhould have found 
A tempeſt in your ſoul, and came to /ay it. Denham. 
At once the wind was /aid, the whiſp'ring found 
Was dumb, a riſing earthquake rock'd the ground. 
a | Dryden. 
13. To prohibit a ſpirit to walk. 
The huſband found no charm to lay the devil in 
a petticoat, but the rattling of a bladder with beans 


15. To propagate plants by fixing their 
twigs in the ground. | 
The chief time of laying gilliflowers is in July, 
when the flowers are gone. Mortimer s Huſoandry. 
16. To wager ; to ſtake. | 
But ſince you will be mad, and ſince you may 
Suſpect my courage, if I ſhould not lay; | 
The pawn I proſter ſhall be full as good. Dryden. 
17. To repoſite any thing. 
N The ee hath Ke » houſe, and the ſwal- 
low a neſt, for herſelf, where ſhe may /ay her 
young. EFſal. lxxxiv. 3. 
18. To exclude eggs. 


or nouriſhment from the female. Bacon: Nat. Hiſt. 

A hen miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 
and fits upon it; ſhe is inſenſible of an increaſe or 
diminution in the number of thoſe ſhe lays. Addiſen. 


19. To apply with violence; as, to Jay 
blows. . 


Lay not wait, O! wicked man, againſt the | 


in it. L'Eftrarge. | 
14. To ſet on the table. 
I laid meat unto them. Hoſ. xi. 4. 


After the egg lay d, there is no further growth 


LAY 


Lay ſiege againſt it, and build a fort 2gainſt 
it, and caſt a mount againſt it. Exel. ive 2. 
Never more ſhall my torn mind be heal'd, 
Nor taſte the gentle comforts of repoſe ! 
A dreadful band of gloomy cares ſurround me, 
And lay ſtrong ſiege to my diſtracted ſoul. 
. 7 bilipr. 
20. To apply nearly. | 
She layeth her hands to the ſpindle, and hee 
hands hold the diſtaff. Prov. Xxxi. 19. 
It is better to go to the houſe of mourning than 
to go to the houſe of feaſting; for that is the end of 
all men, and the living will /ay it to his heart. 
5 : Eacleſ. vii. 2. 
The peacock laid it extremely to heart, that, 
being Juno's darling bird, he had not the nightin- 
gale's voice. L*Eftrange. 
He that really /ays theſe two things to heart, 
the extreme neceſſity that he is in, and the ſmal} 
_ poſſibility of help, will never come coldly to a work 
of that concernment. : Duppa. 
21. To add; to conjoin. 
Wo unto them that Jay field to field. Jia. v. 8. 
22. To put in a ſtate; implying ſome- 
what of diſcloſure. 
If the ſinus lie diſtant, lay it open firſt, and 
cure that apertion before you divide that in ano. 
T Wiſeman. 
The wars have laid whole countries waſte, Addiſon, 
23. Toſcheme; to contrive. | 
Every breaſt ſhe did with ſpirit inflame, 
Vet ſtill freſh projects /zy'd the grey- ey d dame. 
a Chapman. 
Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, ſhak- 
ing Olympus; Virgil, like the ſame power in his 
benevolence, counſelling with the gods, /aying plans 
for empires. 5 Pope. 
Don Diego and we have laid it ſo, that before 
the rope is well about thy neck, he will break in 
and cut thee down. Afrbutbnot. 
24. To charge as a payment. 
A tax laid upon land ſeems hard to the land- 
holder, becauſe it is ſo much money going out of 
his pocket. Locle. 
25. To impute; to charge. | 
| Preoccupied with what 
You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, 
Made you againſt the grain to voice him conſul, 
Lay the fault on us. Shakeſpeare. 
How ſhall this bloody deed be anſwered ? ; 
It will be /aid to us, whoſe providence 
Should have kept ſhort, reſtrain'd, and out of haunt, 
This mad young man. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
We need not lay new matter to his charge. Sal. 
Men groan from out of the city, yet God /ayerh 
not folly to them. Job, xxiv. 12. 
Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 
Lay on his providence. Paradiſe Regain'd. 
The writers of thoſe times lay the diſgraces and 
ruins of their country upon the numbers and fierce- 
neſs of thoſe ſavage nations that invaded them. 
Temple. 
They lay want of invention to his charge; a 
capital crime. Dryden s Mncid. 
You repreſented it to the queen as wholly in- 
nocent of thoſe crimes which were /aid unjuſtly to 
its charge. Dryder. 
, They lay the blame on the poor little ones. Locke. 
There was eagerneſs on both ſides; but this is 
far from laying a blot upon Luther. A terbury. 
26. To impoſe, as evil or puniſhment, 
The wearieſt and moſt loathed life 
That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe ; 
To what we fear of death. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meal. 
Thou ſhalt not be to him as an uſurer, neither 
ſhalt thou Jay upon him uſury. Exod. xx. 25. 
The Lord ſhall /ay the fear of you, and the dread 
of you upon all the Jand. Deut. xi. 25. 
Theſe words were not ſpoken to Adam: neither, 
indeed, was there any grant in them made to 
Adam; but a puniſhment laid upon Eve. Locle. 


27. To enjoin as a duty, or a rule of 


| action. . 2 
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33. J Lax away. To put from one; not 


36. To Lay by. 
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It fremied good tolay upon you no greater burden. 
25 ok; . A,, xv. 28. 
Whil& you lay on your friend the 1 acquit 


him of the debt. 3h 
| A prince who never diſobey d, 
Not when the moſt ſevere commands were /aid, 
Nor want, nor exile with his duty weigh'd. Dryd. 
You ſee what obligation the profeſſion of Chriſti- 
anity /ays upon us to holineſs of life. 
| Negle& the rules each verbal critick /ays, 
For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. Pope. 
23, To exhibit; to offer. | 
It is not the manner of the Romans to deliyer 
any man to die, before that he which is accuſed 
have the accuſers face to face, and have licence to 
' anſwer for himſelf concerning the crime laid againſt 
him» Acts, xxv. 16. 
Till he Jays his indictment in ſome certain country, 
we do not think ourſelves bound to anſwer. Atterb. 
29. To throw by violence. 
He bringeth down them that dwell on high ; the 
lofty city he /ayeth it low, even to the gdund. 
i I/a . XXVls 5 . 
Brave Cæneus laid Ortygius on the plain, 


The victor Cæneus was by Turnus ſlain. Dryden. | 


He took the quiver, and the truſty bow - 
Achates us'd to bear; the leaders firſt 
He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc d. Dryd. 
30. To place in compariſon. = 
Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearful and dan- 
gerous thunders and lightnings, and then there will 
be found no compariſon. ' +  Rakighs 
31. TaLay apart. To reject; to put away. 
Lay apart all filthineſs. James, i. 21. 
32. 7 Lay gde. To put away; not to 
retain. | 2% 
Let us lay afide every weight, and the fin which 
doth ſo eaſily beſet us. Heb. xii. 1. 
. Amaze us not with that majeſtick frown, . 
But lay afide the greatneſs of your crown, Waller, 
Roſcommon firſt, then Mulgrave roſe, like light; 
The Stagyrite, and Horace, laid aſide, 
Inform'd by them, we need no foreign guide. 
Gr anwille, 
Retention is the power to revive again in our minds 
thoſe ideas which, after;mprinting, have diſappeared, 
or have been laid aſide out of fight. | Locke. 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, 
The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay the uplifted thunder-bolt ade. Addiſon. 


to keep. 
Queen Eſther /aid azvay her glorious apparel, and 
put on the garments of anguiſh. FEfther, xiv. 2. 
34. To Lay before. To expoſe to view; 
to ſhew ; to diſplay. | | 


I cannot better ſatisfy your piety, than by /aping 


$efore you a proſpect of your labours. Wake. 
That tieaty hath been /aid before the commons. 
| Sevift. 


© Their office it is to lay the buſineſs of the nation 
ve fire him. Audiſin. 
35. 7% Lay H. To reſerve for ſome fu- 
ture time. | ; 
Let every one lay by him in ſtore, as God hath 
proſpered him. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
To put from one; to 


diſmiſs. | 
Let brave ſpirits that have fitted themſeives for 
command, either by ſea or land, not be laid by as 
perſons unneceſſary for the time. Bacon. 
She went away, and laid by her veil. Geneſis. 
Did they not ſwear to live and die 5 
With Eſſex, and ftraight /aid him by ® Hudibras. 
For that look, which does your people awe, 
| When in your throne and robes you give 'em law, 
Lay it by here, and give a gentler ſmile. Waller. 
Darkneſs, which faireſt nymphs diſarms, 
Defends us ill from Mira's charms z 
Mira can lay her beauty by, 
Take no advantage of the eye, 
Quit all that Lely's art can take, 


And yet a thouſand captives make. Waller. 


/ycherley. | 


Tillotſon. 


6 Then he zy the ek ere, 
Thbinkss of —.— 1 heir; 225 
Denbam. 


Learns how to get, and how to ſpare. 
The Tuſcan king 


Where Dædalus his borrow'd wings laid by, 
To that obſcure retreat I chuſe to fly. Dryden. 
My zeal for you muſt lay the father by, 


| Fortune, conſcious of your deſtiny, 
Een then took care to lay you ſoftly by ; 
And wrapp'd your fate among her precious things, 
Kept freſh to be unfolded with your king's. Dryden. 
Diſmiſs your rage, and /ay your weapons by, 
Know I protect them, and they ſhall not die. Dryd. 
When their diſpleaſure is once declared, they ought 
not preſently to /ay by the ſeverity of their brows, 
but reſtore their children to their former grace with 
ſome difficulty. | Locke 
37. To Lay dozen. To depoſite as a 
pledge, equivalent, or fatisfa&ion. 
I lay down my life for the ſheep. Jobn, x. 15. 
For her, my lord, 
I dare my life lay dion, and will do't, Sir, 
Pleaſe you t' accept it, that the queen is tpotleſs 
I' th' eyes of Heaven. Shakeſpeare. 
38. ToLay down, To quit; to reſign. 
The ſoldier being once brought in for the ſervice, 
I will not have him to /ay dowwr his arms any more. 
| „ Spenſer's Ireland. 
Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, 
Check'd by thy voice, lay dezon the ſword and 
ſpear. Blackmore's Creation. 
The ſtory of the tragedy is purely fiction; for I 
talce it up where the hiſtory has laid it down. Dryd. 
39. To Lay down. To commit to repole. 
I will lay me down in peace and ſleep. Pſal. xlviii. 
And they /ay themſelves down upon cloaths laid 
to pledge by every altar. Amos, ii. 8. 
We lay us dozon, to ſleep away our cares; night 
ſhuts up the ſenſes. ' © Glamnville's Scepfise 
Some god conduct me to the ſacred ſhades, 
Or lift me high to Hæmus' hilly crown, 
Or in the plains of Tempe lay me downs Dryden. 
40. To Lay down. To advance as a pro- 


poſition. | 

I have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the deſcrip- 
tion of the old known. world. Abbot. 

Kircher Jays it down as a certain principle, that 
there never was any people ſo rude, which did not 
acknowledge and worſhip one ſupreme deity. 

x Stilling flect. 

I muſt lay down this for your encouragement, 
that we are no Jonger now under the heavy yoke of 
a perfect unſinning obedience. Wake. 

Plato /ays it down as a principle, that whatever is 
permitted to befal a juſt man, whether poverty or 
fickneſs, ſhall, either in life or death, conduce to 
his good. 4 . Addiſan. 

From the maxims aid down many may conclude, 
that there had been abuſes. Swift. 

41. To Lay for. To attempt by ambuſh, 
or inſidious practices. * 

He embarked, being hardly laid for at ſ by 

Cortug-ogli, a famous pirate. Knolles. 
42: To Lay forth. To diffuſe; to expa- 
tiate, 

O bird ! the delight of gods and of men! and 
ſo he lays himſelf forth upon the gracefulneſs of 
the raven. L*Eftrange. 

43- To Lay forth. To place when dead 


in a decent poſture, 
Embalm me, | | 

Then lay me forth; although unqueen'd, yet like 

A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
44. To Lay hold of. To ſeize; to catch. 
Then ſhall his father and his mother lay Bold on 
him, and bring him out. Deut. xxi. 19. 
Favourable ſeaſons of aptitude and inclination, be 
heedfully /aid bold of. Locke. 


45. To Lay in. To ſtore; to treaſure. 


. Vor. II. 9 


- 


| Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling. Dryd, | 


And plead my country's cauſe againſt my ſon. Dryd. : 


„ 


'A gardens or corn be to a common ftock 3 and 7574 


in, and ſtored up, and then delivered out in pro- 


rtion. | Bacon. 
A veſſel and proviſions /aid in large R 
For man and beaſt. 85 Milton. 
An equal ſtock of wit and valour OS 
He had /aid in, by birth a taylor. Hudibras. 


They ſaw the bappineſs of a private life, but. they 
thought they had not yet enough to make them 
happy, they would have more, and laid in to make 
their ſolitude luxurious. Dryden, 
* Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, 
ſhould labour at thoſe accompliſhments which may 
ſet off their perſons when their bloom is gone, and 
to ay in timely proviſions for manhood and old 
age. | it. Addiſon's Guardian. 
46. To Lay en. To apply with vio- 
lence. | PE 


We make no excuſes for the obſtinate: blows are 
the proper remedies; but blows laid en in a way dif- 
ferent from the ordinary, Locke on Education. 

47. To Lay open. To ſhew; to expoſe. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak, 
Lay cpcn to my earthy groſs conceit, 

Smother'd in errours, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your word's deceit. Sp. 

A fool /ayeth open his folly. Prove xili. 16. 

48. To Lay over. To incruſt; to cover; 
to decorate ſuperficially. By 

Wo unto him that faith to the wood, Awake; 

to the dumb ſtone, Ariſe, it ſhall teach: behold, 
it is /aid over with gold and filver, and there is n& 
breath at all in the midſt of it. Habb. ii. 19. 

49. To Lay out, To expend. "Mt 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their ſons 
Thou for thy ſon art bent to lay out all. Milton. 

Tycho Brahe laid cut, beſides his time and in- 
duſtry, much greater ſums of money on inſtrumenta 


— 


than any man we ever heard of. Beyle. 
The blood and treaſure that's laid out, 
Is thrown away, and goes for nought. Hudibras. 


If you can get a good tutor, you will never repent 
the charge; but will always have the ſatisfaction 
to think it the money, of all other, the beſt laid 
out. Locke. 

J, in this venture, double gains purſue, 

And /aid out all my ſtock to purchaſe you. Dryden. 

My father never at a time like this . 
Would /ay cut his great ſoul in words, and waſte 
Such precious moments. Addiſon's Cato. 

A melancholy thing to ſee the diſorders of a 
houſhold that is under the condu@ of an angry 
ſtateſwoman, who Jays out all her thoughts upon 
the publick, and is only attentive to find out miſcar- 
riages in the mĩniſtry. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

When a man ſpends his whole life among the 
ſtars and planets, or /ays cu? a twelve- month on the 
ſpots in the ſun, however noble his ſpeculations may 
be, they are very apt to fall into burleſque. Addiſon. 

Nature has /aid out all her art in beautifying the 
face; the has touched it with vermilion, planted in 
it a double row of ivory, and made it the ſeat of 
ſmiles and bluſhes. Addiſon. 

50. To Lay out. To diſplay ; to diſcover, 

He was dangerous, and takes occaſion to lay cut 

bigotry, and falſe confidence, in all its colours, 
5 : Atterbury. 
5 1. To Lay out. To diſpoſe; to plan. 
The garden is laid out into a grove for fruits, a 
vineyard, and an allotment for olives and herbs, 
Notes on the Odyſſey. 


52. 7% Lay out. With the reciprocal 
ronoun, to exert ; to put forth, 
No ſelfiſh man will be concerned to lay out him- 
ſelf for the good of his country, Smalridges 


53. To Lay to. To charge upon. 

When we began, in courteous manner, to /ay his 
unkindneſs unte him, he, ſeeing himſelf confronted 
by ſo many, like a reſolute orator, went not to denial, 
but to juſtify his cruel falſhood. | Cidneys 

54. To Lay to. To apply with vigour, 

Let children be hired to lay to their bones, 


Let, the main part of the ground employed to | 


From fallow ar neodethy to gatlar up Rones. Tufſes. 
| We 
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LAY 


| We ſhould now Jay to our hands to root them up, 
and cannot tell for what. 
: Oxjord Reaſons againſt the Covenant. 
55˙ 


To Lay zo. To haraſs; to attack. 
'The great maſter having a careful eye over every 
part of the city, went himſelf unto the ſtation, which 
was then hardly laid to by the Baſſa Muſtapha. Xnalles. 
Whilſt he this, and that, and each man's blow, 

Doth eye, defend, and ſhift, being laid to ſore ; 
_ Backwards he bears. Daniel's Civil War. 
56. To Lay together. To collect; to 

bring into one view. 


If we lay all theſe things together, and confider | 


the parts, riſe, and degrees of his fin, we ſhall find 
that it was not for nothing. South, 
Many people apprehend danger for want of taking 

the true meaſure of things, and /aying matters rightly 
together. 5 L'Eſtrange. 
My readers will be very well pleaſed, to ſee fo 
zany uſeful hints upon this ſubject /aid 7oge: ber in 
cler and concife a manner. Addiſon's Guardian. 
One ſeries of conſequences will not ſerve the turn, 

but many different and oppoſite deductions muſt be 
examined, and /aid together, before a man can come 
to make a right judgment of the point in queſtion. 


Leockes 
57. To Lay under. To ſubject to. 
A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views, 
To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd world, 
And lay it under the reſtraint of laus. Addiſen. 
58. Te Lax up. To confine to the bed 


or chamber. | 

In the Eaſt Indies, the general remedy of all ſub- 
je& to the gout, is rubbing with hands till the mo- 
tion raiſe a violent heat about the joints: where it 
was chiefly uſed, no one was ever troubled much, 
or laid up by that diſeaſe. | Temple, 

9. To Lay, up. To ſtore; to treaſure; 

to repoſite for future uſe. 

St. Paul did will them of the church of Corinth, 
every man to /ay up ſomewhat by him upon the 
Sunday, till himſelf did come thither, to ſend it to 
the church of Jeruſalem for relief of the poor there. 

Hocker. 

Thoſe things which at the firſt are obſcure and 

Hard, when memory hath laid them 1p for a time, 
judgment afterwards growing explaineth them. 

Hookers 

That which remaineth over, /ay »p to be kept 

until the morning. Exod. xvi. 23. 

The king mutt preſerve the revenues of his crown 

without diminution, and lay up treaſures in ſtore 

' againſt a time of extremity. Bacun. 

The whole was tilied, and the harveſt laid up in 

| everal granaries. Temple. 
I will Jay ap your words for you till time ſhall 

e. Dryden. 

This faculty of /aying up, and retaining ideas, 
ſeveral other animals have to a great degree, as well 
as man. . A oc Re. 

What right, what true, what fit, we juſtly call, 
Let this be all my care; for this is all; 
To lay this harveſt vp, and hoard with haſte 
What every day will want, and moſt, the laſt, Pepe. 
To Lay. v. 2. 
1, To bring eggs. 
Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make 
them /ay the better. Mortimer s Huſeandry. 
2. To contrive; to form a ſcheme. 
Which mov'd the king, 
By all the apteſt means could be procur'd, 
To lay to draw him in by any train. 
Daniel's Civil Var. 
3. 7 LA about. To ſtrike on all ſides; 


to act with great diligence and vigour. 
At once he wards and ſtrikes, he takes and pays, 
Now forc d to vield, now forcing to invade, 
Before, behind, and round abeut him /ays. Spenſer. 
And laid abcut in fight more buſily, 
Than th Amazonian dame Pentheſile. Hudil rat. 
In the late ſucceſstul rebellion, how ſtudiouſly 
did they lay about them, to Cat a ſlur upon tie 
ng? | 


| 


| 


South. | 


4. To Lay at. To ſtrike; to endeavour 


5. To Lav in for. 


LAY 


He 


to /ay about, and have its full play in. South. | 


to ſtrike. 5 
Fiercely the good man did at him lay, 
The blade oft groaned under the blow. Spenſer. 
The ſword of him that /ayeth at him cannot 
hold. Job. 
To make overtures of 


oblique invitation. | 

I have /aid in for theſe, by rebating the ſatire, 
where juſtice would allow it, from carrying too ſharp 
an edge. Dryden. 


6. 2 Lax on. To ſtrike; to beat without 


intermiſſion. 
His heart laid on, as if it try d 
To force a paſizge through his ſide. Hudibras. 
* Anſwer, or anſwer not, tis all the ſame, | 
He /ays me on, and makes me hear the blame. Dryd. 
7. To Lay on. To act with vehemence: 
uſed of expences. | 
My father has made her miſtreſs 
Of the feaſt, and ſhe /ays it on. Shakeſpearce 
8. To Lay out. To take meaſures, 
I made ftrict enquiry wherever I came, and laid 
out for intelligence of all places, where the intrails of 
the earth were laid open. Woodward. 


9. To Lay upon. To importune ; to re- 
queſt with earneſtneſs and inceſſantly. 


All the people laid ſo earneſtly upon him to take 
that war in hand, that they ſaid they would never 
bear arms more againſt the Turks, if he omitted 
that occaſion. 5 Knolles. 

Lay. 2. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. A row; a ftratum; a layer; one rank 
in a ſeries, reckoned upwards. 

A viol ſhould have a /ay of wire-ſtrings below, 
as cloſe to the belly as the lute, and then the ſtrings 
of guts mounted upon a bridge as in ordinary viols, 
that the upper ſtrings ſtrucken might make the 
lower reſound. Bacon. 

Upon this they lay a layer of ſtone, and upon that 
a lay of wood. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

2. A wager. 

It is eſteemed an even /ay, whether any man lives 
ten years longer: I ſuppoſe it is the ſame, that one 
of any ten might die within one years Graunt. 

Lay. 2. /. [ley, leag, Saxon; /ey, Scot- 
tiſh.] Graſſy ground; meadow; ground 
unplowed, and kept for cattle: more 
frequently, and more properly, writ- 
ten lea. 

A tuft of daifies on a flow ry lay 
They ſaw. Dryden's Floaver and Leaf. 

The plowing of layes is the firſt plowing up of 
graſs ground for corn. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Lav. n. /. [lay, French. It is ſaid ori- 


ginally to ſignify ſorrow or complaint, | 


"and then to have been transferred to 
poems writren to expreſs ſorrow. Tt is 
derived by the French from Ius, Latin, 
a funeral ſong; but it 1s found like- 
wiſe in the Teutonick dialect: ley, leoð, 
Saxon; /cey, Daniſh.] A ſong; a poem. 
It is ſcarcely uſed but in poetry. 

To the maiden's ſounding timbrels ſung, 
In well attuncd notes, a joyous ay. Fairy Queen. 
Soon he flumber'd, fearing not be harm'd, 
'The whiles with a loud /ay, the thus him ſweetly 
charm'd. Spenſer's Fairy Qucen. 
This is a moſt majeſtick viſion, and 
Harmonious charming /ays. Shakeſpeares 
Nor then the folemn nightingale 
Ceas'd warbling, but all night tun'd her ſoft /ays. 


: Milton. 
| If Jove's will 
Have link d that amorous power to thy ſoft lay, 
Now timely ſing. Milton. 


provides elbow-room enough for his conſcience 1 


He reach'd the nymph with his harmontaus ly, 
Whom all his charms could not incline to ſtay. 


On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe 


With uncouth dances, and with country lays. Dryd. 7 - 


Ev'n gods incline their raviſh'd ears, 
And tune their own harmonious ſpheres 
To his immortal /ays. Dennis. 
Lay. adj. [laicus, Latin; 4e. Not 
Clerical ; regarding or belonging to the 
people as diſtin from the clergy. 
All this they had by law, and none repin'd, 
The pref*rence was but due to Levi's kind: 
But when fome /ay preferment fell by chance, 
The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 
Lay perſons, married or unmarried, being doQors 
of the civil law, may be chancellors, officials, Sc. 
lige“ Parergen. 
It might well ftartle 
Our lay unlearned faith. 
La"YER. 2. J. [from lay. 
1. A ſtratum, or row; a bed; one body 
ſpread over another. 
A layer of rich mould beneath, and about this 
natural earth to nouriſh the fibres. Ewelyne 
The terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata or 


Robe. 


© ; 


layers, placed one upon another, in like manner as 


any earthy ſediment, ſettling down from a flocd in 
Wedward. 


great quantity, will naturally be. 
2. A ſprig of a plant. 


Many trees may be propagated by layers: this ig | 


to be performed by ſlitting the branches a little way, 
and laying them under the mould about half a foot; 
the ground ſhould be firſt made very light, and, after 
they are laid, they ſhould have a little water given 
them : if they do not comply well in the laying of 
them down, they muſt be pegged down with a hook 
or two; and if they have taken ſufficient root by 
the next winter, they muſt be cut off from the main 
plants, and planted in the nurſery : ſome twiſt the 
branch, or bare the rind; and if it be out cf the 
reach of the ground, they faſten a tub or baſket near 
the branch, which they fill with good mould, and 
lay the branch in it. Millers 
Tranſplant alſo carnation ſeedlings, give your 
layers freſh earth, and ſet them in the ſhade for a 
Week. Evclyne 
3. A hen that lays eggs. 
The oldeſt are always reckoned the beſt fitters, 
and the youngeſt the beſt Jayers. Mortimer. 
La"yYMan. 2. J. [lay and man.] 
1, One of the people diſtinct from the 
clergy. g 
| Laymen will neither admoniſh one another them- 
ſelves, nor ſuffer miniſters to do it. x 
Government of the Tongues 
Since a truſt muſt be, ſhe thought jt beſt 
To put it out of /aymers pow'r at leaſt, 
And for their ſolenin vows prepar'd a prieſt. Dryd. 
Where can be the grievance, that an eccleſiaſtical 
Jandlord ſhould expect a third part value for his 
lands, his title as antient, and as legal, as that of 


a layman, who is ſeldom guilty of giving ſuch bene- 


ficial bargains ? Swifts 
2. Animage uſed by painters in contriving 
attitudes, 

You are to have a /ayman almoſt as big as the 
life for every figure in particular, beſides the natural 
figure before you. Dryden's Duſreſnay. 

La"ysTaLL.n./. An heap of dung. 

Scarce could he footing find in that foui way, 
For many corſes, like à great /ay-ſtall | 
Of murdered men, which therein ſtrewed lay. 

| ; g Spenſere 

Lazar. n./. [from Lazarus in the goſ- 

pel.] One deformed and nauſeous with 
filthy and peſtilential diſeaſes. 

They ever after in moſt wretched caſe, 

Like loathſome /azars, by the hedges lay. 


I'll be ſworn, and ſworn upon t, ſhe never ſhrowd- 
ed any but /azers. n 
- an 


F. airy Queen. 


Haller. 
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 La"zintss. 2. J. [from lazy.) Idleneſs; 


1 am weary with drawing the deformltles of life, 
and /azars of the people, where every figure of im- 


perfection more reſembles me. Dryden. 
Life he labours to reſine | 

Daily, nor of his little ſtock denies : 

Fir ns to lazers, merciful and meeke FPhilips. 


LazaR-HOUSE. I. . [lazaret, French; 
LAZ ARE“ TTo. lazzaretto, Italian; 
from /azar.] A houſe for the reception 
of the diſeaſed; an hoſpital. 
A place 
Before his eyes appear 'd, ſad, noiſome, dark, 
A lazer-houſe it ſeemed, where were laid 
Numbers of all diſeas'd. Milton. 
LAZ ARWORT. z. J. ¶ Laſerpitium. ] A plant. 
La“zIL v. adv. | from /azy.] Idly; ſlug- 
giſhly ; heavily. Genes ; 

Watch him at play, when following his own in- 
clinations; and ſee whether he be ſtirring and 
active, or whether he /azily and liſtleſly dreams 
away his time. | = Locke. 

The eaſtern nations view the riſing fires, 
Whilſt night ſhades us, and /azily retires. Creech. 


fluggiſhneſs; liſtleſſneſs; heavineſs in 
action; tardineſs. : 

That inſtance of fraud and /azineſs, the unjuſt | 
ſteward, who pleaded that he could neither dig nor 
bez, would quickly have been brought both to dig 
and to beg too, rather than ſtarve. South, 

My fortune you have reſcued, not only from the 
power of others, but from my own modeſty and 
lazineſs. x „ 

La"zinG. adj. [from laxy.] Sluggiſh; 
idle. | | 

The hands and the feet mutinied againſt the belly: 
they knew no reaſon, why the one ſhould be /azing, 
and pampering itſelf with the fruit of the other's 
labour. L' Eftrange. 

The ſot cried, Urinam hoc efſet laborare, while he 
lay /azirg and lolling upon his couch. South. 
LAZ LI. 2. J. 

The ground of this ſtone is blue, veined and ſpot- 
ted with white, and a gliſtering or metallick yel- 
low : it appears to be compoſed of, firſt, a white 
ſparry, or cryſtalline matter; ſecondly, flakes of 
the golden or yellow talc; thirdly, a ſhining yellow 
ſubſtance; this fumes off in the calcination of the 
ſtone, and caſts a ſulphureous ſmell ; fourthly, a 
bright blue ſubſtance, of great nſe among the 
painters, under the name of ultramarine; and when 
rich, is found, upon trial, to yield about one-ſixth of 
copper, with a very little filyer. - Windward. 

LAZY. adj. [This word is derived by a 
correſpondent, with great probability, 
from a l'aiſe, French; but it is howe- 
ver Teutonick ; lier in Daniſh, and 
[:/igh in Dutch, have the ſame mean- | 
ing ; and Spelman gives this account of 
the word : Dividebantur antiqui Sax- 
ones, ut teſtatur Nithardus, in tres 
ordines; Edhilingos, Frilingos & 
Lazzos; hoc eſt nobiles, ingenuos & 
ſerviles: quam & nos diſtinctionem din 
retinuimus. Sed Ricardo autem ſe- 
cundo pars ſervorum maxima ſe in li- 
bertatem vindicavit ;z fic ut hodie apud 
Anglos rarior inveniatur ſervus, qui 
mancipium dicitur. Reſtat nihilominus 
antiquæ appellationis commemoratio. 
Ignavos enim hodie /azze dicimus.] 

1. Idle; ſluggiſh; unwilling to work. 

Our ſoldiers, like the night-owl's /azy flight, 

Or like a /azy thraſher with a flail, 
Fall gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends. 
$hakefpcares 

Wicked condemned men will ever live like rogues, 


and not fall to work, but be /azy, and ſpend victuals. 
a Bacon. 


LEAD. 1. / [læd, Saxon.] 
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Whoſe lazy waters without motion lay. 
Roſcommon. 
The /azy glutton ſafe at home will keep, 


Indulge his ſloth, and batten with his ſleep. Dryden. 
Like Eaſtern kings a /azy ſtate they keep, 


And cloſe confin'd in their own palace ſleep. Pape. | 


Or /azy lakes unconſcious of a flood, 
Whoſe dull brown Natiads ever fleep in mud. Parnel. 
What amazing ftupidity is it, for men to be ne- 
gligent of falvacion themfelyes ! to fit down lazy 
and unactive. Rogers. 
2. Slow; tedious. 
The ordinary method for recruiting their armies, 


was now too dull and /azy an expedient to reſiſt this 
Clarendon. | 


torrents 
Lp. is a contraction of verd. 
LEA. 2. . [ley, Saxon, a fallow; leag,. 
Saxon, a paiture.] Ground incloſed, 
not open. Obſolete. | 
Greatly agaſt with this pittious plea ; 
Him i eſted the good man on the lea. Spenſer. 
Ceres, moft bounteous lady, thy rich lea: | 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches; oats and peas. 
Shakeſpeares 
Her fallow /-as 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumĩtory 
Doth root upon. Shakeſpeare. 
Dry up thy harrow'd veins, and plough tora /eas, 
Whereof ingrateful man with liqu"riſh draughts, 
And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Such court guiſe, 
As Mercury did firſt deviſe, 
With the mincing Dryades, 
On the lawns, and on the ſeas. Milton, 


The lowing herds wind ſlowly o'er the lea. Gray. 


1. Lead is the heavieſt metal except gold 
and quickſilver. Lead is the ſofteſt of 
all the metals, and very ductile, though 
leſs ſo than gold: it 1s very little ſub- 
ject to ruſt, and the leaft ſonorous of 
all the metals except gold. The ſpe- 
cifick gravity of lead is to that of water 
as 11,322 to 1000. Lead, when kept in 
fuſion over a common fire, throws up 
all other bodies, except gold, that are 
mixed, all others being lighter, exeept 
Mercury, which will not bear that de- 
gree of heat: it afterwards vitriſies with 
the baſer metals, and carries them off, 
in form of ſcoriæ, to the ſides of the 
veſlel. The weakeſt acids are the beſt 
ſolvents for lead it diſſolves very rea- 
dily in aqua fortis diluted with water, 
as alſo in vinegar. The ſmoke of lead 
works is a prodigious annoyance, and 
ſubjects both the workmen, and the 
cattle that graze about them, to a mor- 


tal diſeaſe, Hill. 
Thou art a foul in bliſs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten /cad. Shakeſpeare. 
Of lead, ſome I can ſhew you ſo like ſteel, and 
ſo unlike common lead ore, that the workmen call 
it ſteel ore. Boyle. 
Lead is employed for the refining of gold and ſil- 
ver by the cupel; hereof is made common ceruſs 
with vinegar ; of ceruſs, red lead; of plumbum 
uſtum, the beſt yellow ochre; of lead; and half as 
much tin, ſolder for /cad. Greev. 
2. [In the plural.] Flat roof to walk on; 


becauſe houſes are covered with lead. 
Stalls, bulls, windows, 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fill d, and ridges hors'd 


With variable complexions ; all agreeing 1 


In earneſtneſs to ſee him. Spakeſpeare. 
I would have the tower two ſtories, and goodly /cads 


LEA 
| To LE AD. v. 4. [from the noun.] To fit 
with lead in any manner. 

He faſhioneth the clay with his arm, he applieth 
himſelf to lead it over; and he is diligent to make 
clean the furnace. Eccluſ. xxxviii. 30. 

There is a traverſe placed in a loft, at the right 
hand of the chair, with a privy door, and a carved 
window of glaſs leaded with gold and blue, where 
the mother ſitteth. Bacon. 

To Leap. v. a. preter. I ld; part. led. 
[lzvdan, Saxon; leiden, Dutch.) 


1. To guide by the hand. | 

There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep x 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 

And I'll repair the miſery thou doſt bear, 
| With ſomething rich about me: from that place 
I ſhali no leading need. Shakeſpeares 

Doth not each on the ſabbath looſe his or or 
his aſs from the fall, and lead him away to.watzr- 
ing ? Luke, xi. 15. 

They thruſt him out of the city, and led him 
unto the brow of the hill. Lule, iv. 29. 

2. Lo conduct to any place. 

Save to every man his wife and children, that 

they may lead them away, and depart. 
| 1 Sam. Xxx. 22. 

Then brought he me out of the way, and led 

me about the way without unto the utter gate. 
Exeb. xlvli. 2. 

He maketh me to lie down in green paſtures; he 

leadeth me beſide the ſtill waters. Eſal. xxiii. 2. 
| 3. To conduct as head or commander. 
Would you lead forth your army againſt the ene · 
my, and ſeek him where he is to tight? Spenſere 

He turns head againſt the lion's armed jawsz 
And being no more in debt to years than thou, 
Leads antient lords, and rev'rend biſhops, on 
To bloody battles. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

If thou wilt have 

The leading of thy own revenges, take 

One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down 

As beſt thou art experienc'd. Shakeſpearte 

He led me on to mightieſt deeds, 

Above the nerve of mortal arm, 

Againſt the uncircumcis'd, our enemies : 

But now hath caſt me off. Milton's Agoniftes. 

Chriſt took not upon him fleſh and blood, that 
he might conquer and rule nations, lead armies, or 
poſſeſs places. | South. 

He might muſter his family up, and le them 
out againſt the Indians, to ſeek reparation upon any 
injury. Locke. 

4. To introduce by going firſt. 

Which may go out before them, and which may 
go in before them, and which may lead them out, 
and which may bring them in. Numb. xxvii. 17. 

His guide, as faithful from that day, 

As Heſperus that leads the ſun his way. Fairfax 
5. To guide; to ſhow the method of at- 

taining. 2 

Human teſtimony is not fo proper to lead us into 
the knowledge of the eſſence of things, as to 
acquaint us with the exiſtence of things. MHattss 

6. To draw; to entice; to allure. 

Appoint him a meeting, give him a ſhew of come 
fort, and {ad him on with a fine baited delay. 

Sha beſeare. 

The lord Cottington, being a maſter of temper, 
knew how to lead him into a miſtake, and thea 

drive him into choler, and then expoſe him. 
: | " Clarendon, 
7. To induce; to prevail on by pleaſing 
matives. 
What TI did, I did in honour, 
Led by th impartial conduct of my foul. Shakeſp. 

He was driven by the neceſſities of the times, more 
than led by his own ditpoſition, to any rigour of 
ations, | : X. Charls. 

What I ſay will have little influence on thoſe whoſe 
ends lead them to with the continuance of the war. 

| 8 N Sri 
8. To 75 ; to ſpend in any certain mayner. 
2 , 


upon the top, raiſed with ſlatues interpoſed. Bacon. | 


The 


2. To conduct as a commander. 


L E A 
The ſweet woman leads an ill life wich him. 


Shakeſpearte 
7 25 So ſhalt thou lead 
Safeſt thy life, and beſt prepar'd endure 
Thy mortal paſſage when it comes. 

Him, fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wife 
Shall breed in groves, to lead a ſolitary life. Dryden. 
Luther's life was led up to the doctrines he 
preached, and his death was the death of the righte- 

+ OUSs | Francis Attcrbury. 
Celibacy, as then praQiſed in the church of Rome, 
was commonly forced, taken up under a bold vow, 
and led in all uncleanneſs. Francis Atterbury. 
This diſtemper is moſt incident to ſuch as lead a 
ſedentary life. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To LEAD. v. 2. 


Milton. 


1. Togo firſt, and ſhow the way. 


I will lead on ſoftly, according as the cattle that 
goeth before me, and the children, be able to endure. 
Gen. xxxiii. 


Cyrus was beaten and ſlain under the leading of a 


woman, whoſe wit and conduct made a great figure. 
: Temple. 


3. To ſhew the way, by going firſt, _ 
He left his mother a counteſs by patent, which 
was a new leading example, grown before ſomewhat 
rare. MWotton. 
IT he way of maturing of tobacco muſt be from 
the heat of the earth or ſun; we ſee ſome leading 
of this in muſk-melons ſown upon a hot-bed dunged 


below. Bacon. 
The veſſels heavy- laden put to ſea 

With proſp'rous gales, a woman leads the way. 

* Dryden. 


LrAp. u. /. [from the verb.] Guidance ; 
firſt place : a low deſpicable word. 
Yorkſhire takes the lead of the other counties. 


Herring. 
LEt*aDen, adj. [leaben, Saxon. ] 


1. Made of lead. | 
This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſkann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
Tye laden pounds to 's heels. Shakeſpeare. 
O murth'rous ſlumber ! 
Lay'ſ thou the leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee muſick? Shateſp. Julius Ceſar. 
A leaden bullet ſhot from one of theſe guns againſt 
a ſtone wall, the ſpace of twenty-four paces from it, 
Vill be beaten into a thin plate. 


2. Heavy ; unwilling; motionleſs. 
If thou do'ſt find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons : 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
3. Heavy ; dull. | 
I'll ſtrive with troubled thoughts to take a nap ; 
- Left leaden lumber poize me down to-morrow, 
When 1 ſhould mount with wings of victory. 


SA 2 Shakeſpeare. 
LEADER. . J [from lead. 
1. One that leads, or conducts. 
2. Captain; commander. 
In my tent 
I'll draw the form and model of our battle, 
Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 
And part in juſt proportion our ſmall 


ſtrengths. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I have given him for a leader and commander to 
the people. | Jaiab, lv. 4. 
Thoſe eſcaped by flight, not without a ſharp jeſt 
ainſt their leaders, affirming that, as they had 
followed them into the field, ſo it was good reaſon 


they ſhould follow them out.  Hayzoard. 
'  Whenour Lycians fee 

Our brave examples, they admiring ſay, 

Behold our gallant lraders. Denham. 


The brave leader of the Lycian crew. Dryden. 
.3- One who goes firſt. | 

Nay, keep your way, little gallant; you were 
wont to be a follower, now you are a leader. Shakeſp. 


4. One at the head of any party or faction: 


Wilkins. | 
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LEA 
as, the deteſtable Wharton was the leader 
of the . FE, 

The underſtandings of a ſenate are enſlaved by 
three or four ſeaders, ſet to get or to keep employ- 
ments. 1 - : Sift, 

Lr ADñIN OG. participial adj, Principal; 
Thief ; capital. 

In organized bodies, which are propagated by ſeed, 

the ſhape is the leading quality, and moſt charac- 


teriſtical part, that determines the ſpecies. Locke. 
Miſtakes ariſe from the influence of private per- 


ſons, upon great numbers ſtiled /cading men and 
parties. 5 „„ 


LEA Dblxy-sTRIN CGS. 2. J. lead and ſtring.] 
Strings by which children, when they 
learn to walk, are held from falling. 
Sound may ſerve ſuch, ere they to ſenſe are grown, 
Like /eading-frirgs, till they can walk alone. Dryd. 
Was he ever able to walk without /eading-frings, 
or ſwim without bladders, without being diſcovered 
by his hobbling and his finking ? Sift, 
LEAaDMAN. . J. [lead and man.] One 
who begins or leads a dance. 
Such a light and mettled dance 
Saw you never, 
And by lead men for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle ſtones. Ben Fonſon. 
LEe"AvwoRrT. z. /. [lead and wort ; plum- 
bago.] A flower. 


LEAF. 2. J. leaves, plural. [leap, Saxon; 


leaf, Dutch. | 
1. The green deciduous parts of plants 
and flowers. 
This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender /caves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms. 
N Sbakeſpeare. 
A man ſhall ſeldom. fail of having cherries borne 
by his graft the ſame year in which his inciſion is 
made, if his graft have bloſſom buds ; whereas if 
it were only leaf buds, it will not bear fruit till the 
ſecond ſeaſon. Boyle. 
Thoſe things which are removed to a diſtant view, 
ought to make but one maſs ; as the leaves on the 
trees, and the billows in the ſea. Dryden. 
2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 
Happy ye /caves, when as thoſe lily hands 


Shall handle you. Spenſer. | 
Peruſe my leascs through ev'ry part, 
And think thou ſeeſt my owner's heart 
Scraul'd o'er with triflas. Sexvifts 
3. One ſide of a double door. | 
The two leaves of the one door were folding. 
1 Kings. 


4. Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. 

Eleven ounces two pence ſterling ought to be of 
ſo pure ſilver, as is called leaf ſilver, and then the 
melter muſt add of other weight ſeventcen pence 
halfpenny farthing. Camden. 

Leaf gold, that flies in the air as light as down, 

is as truly gold as that in an ingot. Digby. 
To Lear. v. z. [from the noun.] To 
bring leaves; to bear leaves. 

Moſt trees fall off the leaves at autumn; and 
if not kept back by cold, would leaf about the 
ſolſtice. 8 5 Brown. 

Lz"aFLEss. adj. [from leaf.] Naked of 
leaves. | | 

Bare honeſty, without ſome other adornment, 
being looked on as a leafleſs tree, nobody will take 
himſelf to its ſhelter. Government of the Tongue. 

Where doves in flocks the /eafle/s trees o'erſhade, 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. Pepe. 


LE*ary. adj. | from /eaf.] Full of leaves. 
'The frauds of men were ever fo, | 
Since ſummer was firſt leafy. Shakeſpeare. 


What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus ? 
Dim darkneſs, and this /zafy labyrinth. Nuten. 
| O'er barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, 
The leafy foreſt, and the liquid main, 
Extends thy uncontroul'd and boundleſs reign. 
| | 6 © Þryden. 


} 


* 
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L E A 
Her leafy arms with ſuch extent were fpreah 
That hoſts of birds, that wing the liquid aiy, - 
Perch d in the boughs. Dryden's Fliver and Leaf. 
So when ſome ſwelt' ring travellers retire | 
To leafy ſhades, near the cool ſunleſs verge 
Of Paraba, Braſilian ſtream; her tail 
A griſly hydra ſuddenly ſhoots forth. Philips. 
LEAGUE. 2. . [ligue, French; ligo, 24 
A confederacy ; a combination either o 
intereſt or friendſhip. | 
You peers, continue this united league: 
I every day expect an embaſſage 
From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence. 
And now in peace my ſoul ſhall part to heav'n, 
Since I have made my friends at peace on earth, 
| Shakeſpeares 
We come to be informed by yourſelves, 
What the conditions of that league muſt be. Shakeſps 
Thou ſhalt be in league with the ſtones of the 
field; and the beaſts of the field ſhall be at peace 
with thee, Job. 
So break thy league with Baaſha, that he may 
depart from me. 2 Chron. xvi. 3. 
I ds is a great error, and a narrowneſs of mind, to 
think, that nations have nothing to do one with 
another, except there be either an union in ſove- 
reignty, or a conjunction in pacts or leagues: there 
are other bands of ſociety and implicit confedera- 
tions. Bacon's Holy Ware 
I, a private perſon, whom my country | 
As a league breaker gave up bound, preſum'd 
Single rebellion, and did hoſtile acts. Milton. 
Oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purſue this hated race: and let there be 
*Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Denbant, 
To LEAGUE. v. 2. Io unite; to confe- 
derate. 6 
Where fraud and falſhood invade ſociety, the 
band preſently breaks, and men are put to a loſg 
where to league and to faſten their dependances. 


. : Seuths 
LEAGUE. 2. /. [lieu?, French.) | 


1. A league ; /euca, Latin ; from tech, 
Welſh ; a ſtone that was uſed to be erect- 
ed at the end of every league. Camden. 

2. A meaſure of length, containing three- 
miles, | 

Ere the ſhips could meet by twice five /eagues, 

We were encount' red by a mighty rock. Shakeſpearce. 

Ev'n Italy, though many a league remote, 

In diſtant echoes anſwer d. Aaddiſons 
Lz"aGUED. adj. | from league.] Confede 
rated, | 

And now thus /cagu'd by an eternal bond, 

What ſhall retard the Britons bold defigns? Philipt. 

Lt: acGutr. z. / [beleggeren, Dutch. )] 
Siege; inveſtment of a town, 

We will bind and hoodwink him ſo, that he. ſhalt. 
ſuppoſe no other but that he js carried into tha 
leaguer of the adverſaries, when we bring him to 

our own tents. Shakeſpearee- 


LEAK. z. /. ¶ loch, lebe, Dutch.} A breach 
or hole which lets in water. 
There will be always evils, which no art of man 
can cure: breaches and /eaks more than man's wit. 
hath hands to ſtop. Hookers. 
The water ruſhes in, as it doth uſually in the. 
| leak of a thip. Wilkins. 
Whether the ſprung a leał I cannot find, 
Or whetner the was overſet with wind, 
Or that {ome rock below her bottom rent, 
But down at once with all her crew the went. Dryd. 
To LEAK. v. . | 
1. Tolet water in or out. | 
They will allow us ne'er a jordan, and then we 
teak in your chimney. . Shakeſpeare. 
His feet ſhould be waſhed every day in coid wa- 
ter; and have his ſhoes ſo thin, that they might 
leak, and let in water. Loc te. 


2. To drop through a breach, or diſcon- 
tinuity. ESE ; 
: : The 


h. 
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The water, which will perhaps by degrees /cak 


| ay be emptied out again. 
e Wilkins. 


Golden ſtars hung o'er their heads, 
And ſeemed ſo crowded, that they burſt upon em, 
And dart at once their baleful 1 | 22 
In leaking fire. en and Lee. 
RS Allow- 
ance made for accidental loſs in liquid 
meaſures. | 


Lz ak. adj. [from leak. ] 


1. Battered or pierced, ſo as to let water | 


in or out. „ 
Be. Thou'rt fo /cazy, 
That we muſt leave thee to thy ſinking; for 
Thy deareſt quit thee. Shakeſpeare. 
It you have not enjoy'd what youth could give, 
\ But life ſunk through you like a /caky ſieve, 4 
Accuſe yourſelf, you liv'd not while you might. 
Dryden. 
2. Loquacious ; not cloſe. ; 
Women are ſo leaky, that I have hardly met 
with one that could not hold her breath longer than 
ſhe could keep a ſecret. EL Eftrange. 
To LEAN. v. z. preter. leaned or leant. 
[plinan, Saxon; leuen, Dutch.] 
1. To incline againſt; to reſt againſt. . 
Lean thine aged back againſt mine arm, 
And in that caſe I'll tell thee my diſeaſes Sha beſp, 


Security is expreſſed among the medals of Gor- | 
dianus, by a lady leaning againſt a pillar, a ſcepter Þ 


in her hand, before an altar. Pcacham on Drawing. 


The columns may be allowed ſomewhat above 


their ordinary length, becauſe they /ean unto ſo good 
ſupporters» : 

Upon his iv'ry ſceptre-firſt he cant, 
Then ſhook. his. head, that ſhook the firmament. 

Dryaen. 

Opprets'd'with anguiſh, panting and o' erſpent, 
His fainting limbs againſt an oak he leant. Dryden. 

If God be angry, all our other dependencies will 
profit us nothing; every other ſupport will fail un- 
der us when we come to lean upon it, and deceive 
us in the day when we want it moſt. Ropers. 

Then /caning o'er the rails he muſing ſtood. Gay. 

*Mid the central depth of black*ning woods, 
High rais'd in ſolemn theatre around 
Leans the huge elephant. | Thomſon. 

2, To propend; to tend towards. 

They delight rather to /can to their old cuſtoms, 
thongh they be more unjuſt, and more inconve- 
nient. Spenſer. 

Truſt in the Lord with all thine heart; and /can 
rot unto thin? own underſtandings Prov. iii. 5. 

A deſire /caning to either ſide, biaſſes the judgment 
ſtrangely. 2 Watts. 

3. To be in a bending poſture. 

She Jeans me out at her miſtreſs's chamber win- 
dow, bids me a thouſand times good night. Shakeſp. 

Wearicd with length of ways, and worn with toil, 
She laid her down; and /caning of her knees, 
Invok'd the cauſe of all her miſeries 


The gods came downward to beho e wars, 


$harp'ning their ſights, and /caring from their ſtars. | : 
| = j After he went into the tent, and found her not, 


; Dryden. 
Le Ax. adj. [plane, Saxon.) 


1. Not fat; meagre; wanting fleſh; bare- | 


boned. 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Leen famire, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire. 


Shakeſpeare. " 
Lan raw-bon'd' rafcals ! who would e'er ſuppoſe, |. 
They had ſuch courage and audacity! Shakeſpeare. | 


Lcan-look'd prophets whiſper fearful change. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
With full as many ſigns of deadly. hate, 
As lian- facd envy in her loathſome cave. Shakeſp. 
Seven. other kine came up out of the river, ill- 
favour'd and /ean-flethed. Gen. xli. 3. 
Let a phyſician beware how he purge after hard 
froſtiy weather, and in a lean body, without 2 
* acon. 


2 ab 
WF, 


Witten. t 


Dryden. | 


LEA 
And fetch their precepts from the cynic tub, 
Praifing the Jean and ſallow abſtinence, Milton. 
Swear that Adraſtus, and the lean-look'd prophet, 
Are joint contpirators. Dryden and Lee. 
Lean people often ſuffer for want of fat, as fat 
people may by obſtruction of the veſſels. Arbuthnot. 
No laughing graces wanton in my eyes; 
But hagger d grief, lean- looking ſallow care, 
Dwell on my brow. Robe s Fane Shore. 
2. Not unctuous; thin; hungry. | 
There are two chief kinds of terreſtrial liquors, 
thoſe that are fat and light, and thoſe that are lean 
and more earthy, like common water. Burnet. 
3. Low; poor: in oppoſition to great or 
rich. 
That which combin'd us was moſt great, and let 
not 


A leaner uction rend us. Shakeſpeare. 


- belliſhed : as, a læan diſſertation. 
Lean. =. / That part of fleſh which con- 


faſts of the muſcle without the fat. 
With razors keen we cut our paflage clean 


LE“AxL v. adv. [from lean. } Meagerly ; 
without plumpneſs. 
| LEe"anNEss. 2. J. [from leau. ] 


meagreneſs. f 
If thy leanneſi loves ſuch food, 
There are thoſe, that, for thy ſake, 
Do enough. Ben Jonſon. 
The ſymptoms of too great fluidity are exceſs of 
univerſal fecretions, as of perſpiration, ſweat, urine, 
liquid dejectures, leanneſs, and weakneſs. Arbuthnot. 
2, Want of matter; thinneſs ; poverty. 
The poor king Reignier, whoſe large ſtyle 
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Scottiſh. ] 
1. To jump; to move upward or progꝛeſ- 
ſively without change of the feet. 


into my ſaddle with my armour on, I ſhould quickly 
leap into a wife. Shakeſpeare's Hey V. 
A man leapetb better with weights in his hands 
than without; for that the weight, if it be pro- 
portionable, ſtrengtheneth the finews by contract- 
ing them. In leaping with weights, the arms are 
firſt cait backwards and then forwards with ſo much 
the greater force; for the hands go backward be- 


wield 
Her brandiſn'd lance. 
2. To ruſh with vehemence. 
; God changed the ſpirit of the king into mild- 
neſs, who in a fear led from bis throne, and 
took her in his arms, till ſhe came to herſelf again. 
Eber, xv. 8. 


Pryden's AEncid. 


he leaped out to the people. 
He ruin upon ruin heaps, 
And on me, like a furious giant, /capss Sandys. 
Strait Jeaping from his horſe, he rais'd me up. 
Rorve. 


Judith, XV. 7. 


3. To bound; to ſpring. 
Rejoice ye in that diy, and leap for joy. 


| I am warm'd, my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. 
Aaddiſen. 
4. To fly; to ſtart. 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd from his eyes: ſo looks the chaſed lion 
Upon tae daring huntſman that has gall'd him; 
Then makes him nothing. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and ſparks 
of fire /cap out. Feb, xli. 19. 


Aa Vile 


1. Extenuation of body; want of fleſh; 


fore they take their riſe. Bacou. 
| In a narrow pit. 
He ſaw a lion, and leap'd down to it. Cooley. . 


J 


4. Jejune ; not comprehenſive ; not em- 


Through rills of fat, and deluges of /can. Fargubar. | 
| King intirely out of the hands of the nobles ; which 


Agrees not with the Jeanneſs of his purſe. Shakeſp. | 
To LEAP. v. mn, [hleapan, Saxon; /oup, 


If 1 could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting ' 


Thrice from the ground the /:ap*d, was ſeen to 


Luke, Vis 23. - 


. 


LEA 
To LEAP. v. a. | 
1. To paſs over, or into, by leaping, 

Every man is not of a conſtitution to /cap a gulf 
for the ſaving of his country. L' ſtrange, 

As one condemn'd to /cap a precipice, Es; 

Wo ſees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops ſhort.  Dryden's Spariſh Fryer, 

She dares purſue, if they dare lead: 
As their example ſtill prevails, . 
She tempts the ſtream, or /caps the pales. 

2. To compreſs, as beaſts. 

Too ſoon they muſt not feel the Ring of love: 

Let him not /cap the cow. Dryden's George 
LEAP. x. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Bound; jump; act of leaping. 
2. Space paſſed by leaping. 

After they have carried. their riders ſafe over all 
leaps, and through all dangers, what comes of the 
in the end but to be broken-winded ? L Ef 

3. Sudden tranſition, 
Wickedneſs comes on by degrees, as well as virtue; 
and ſudden Jeaps from one extreme to another are 
unnatural. L'Eſtrange. 
The commons wreſted even the power of chuſing a 


Privr. 


was ſo great a /cap, and cauſed ſuch a convulſion in the 

ſtate, that the conſtitution could not bear- Swift. 

4. An aſſault of an animal of prey. 

The cat made a /cap at the mouſe. L Eſtrange- 

5. Embrace of animals. | 

How the cheats her bellowing lover's eye; 
The ruſhing leap, the doubtful progeny. Dryden. 
6. Hazard, or effect of leaping. 
Methinks, it were an eaſy leaß 8 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-facd moon. 
Shakeſpeares 
You take a precipice for no /cap of danger, 
And woo your own deſtruction. Shakeſpearts 
Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock, 

Where yon old fiſher views the waves from high! 

' *Tis the convenient /cap I mean to try. Dryden. 
LEae-FROG. u. .. [leap and frog.] A play 
of children., in. which they imitate the 
jump of frogs, 

If I could win a lady at /cap-frog; I ſhould quickly 
leap into a wife. Shakeſpeare's Henry Ve 
LEAP-YEAR. 2. /. | 

Leap-year or biflextile is every fourth year, and 
ſo called from its leaping a day more that year than 
in a common year: ſo that the common year has 

365 days, but the /zap-year 366 ; and then Febru- 

ary hath 29 days, which in common years hath but 

28. To find the lap-year you have this rule: 

Divide by 4 ; what's left ſhall be 
For /cap-year o; for paſt 1, 2, 3. Harris. 
The reaſon of the name of Jeap-year is, that a 
day of the week is miſled ; as, if on one year the 
firſt of March be on Monday, it will on the next 
year be on Tueſday, but on /cap-year it will lap 

to Wedneſday. Loh h 

That the ſun conſiſteth of 365 days and almoſt 
fix hours, wanting eleven minutes; which ſix hours 
omitted will, in proceſs of time, largely deprave the 
compute and this is the occaſion of the biſſextile 
or leap-ycar. Browne 

To LEARN. v. a. [leonnian, Saxon.] 

1. To gain the knowledge or ſkill of. 

Learn a parable of the fig-tree. Att. xxiv. 42. 

He, in a ſhorter time than was thought poſſibie, 
learned both to ſpeala and write the Arabian tongue. 

Knollen. 

Learn, wretches! earn the motions of the nund, 

And the great moral end of humankind. Dryten. 

You may rely upon my tender care, 

To keep him far from perils of ambition: 

All he can learn of me, will be to weep! A. Philips. 
2. To teach. [It is obſervable, that in 

many of the European languages the 

ſame word ſignifies to learn and to teach; 
to gain or impart knowledge.] This 


. ſenſe is now obſolete. 


Ha 
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He ſpoke, and /carncd!y, for life; but all 


2. Skill in any thing good or bad. 


1. A contract by which, in conſideration of 
ſome payment, a temporary poſſeſſion is 


/ * 
LE A 
He would learn 
The lion ſtoop to him in lowly wiſe, | 
A leſion hard. Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
You taught me language, and my profit on t 
Is, I know not how to curſe: the red plague rid you, 
For learning me your language. Shateſp. Tempeſt. 
A thouſand more miſchances than this one, 
Have earn d me how to brook this patiently. Shake. 
Haſt thou not /carn'd me how . 
To make perfumes ? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To LEARN. v. 2. To take pattern; 
with off 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn F me; for 
Jam meek and lowly. Matth. xi. 29. 
In imitation of ſounds, that Man ſhould be the 
teac her is no part of the matter; for birds will /carr 
one F another. Bacon's Natural Hiſtcyy. 
LEARNED. adj. {from learn.] 
1% Verſed in ſcience and literature. 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand, which 
way the Icarned thall determine of it. Locke. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence ; 
Such labour'd nothings, in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle, 
Amaze th' unlearn'd, and make the /e@r7c4 ſmile, 


HLepes 
The learned met with free approach, 

Ichough they came not in a coach. Soi fr. 
I de beſt account is given of them by their own 
authors: but I truſt more to the table of the /rarned 
biſhop of Bath. Afrbutbuct on Ccins. 

2. Skilled ; ſkilful ; knowing: with 1. 
Though train'd in arms, and learn'd in martial 

arts, 

Thou chuſeſt not to conquer men but hearts. 

Granville, 


3. Skilled in ſcholaſtick, as diſtinct from 


other knowledge. | 
Till a man can judge whether they be truths or 
no, his underſtanding is but little improved: and 
thus men of much reading are greatly /carned, but 
may be little knowing. Loc ke. 
LEARN EDLT. adv. | from learned.] With 

knowledge; with ſk1l. 

The apoſtle ſeemed in his eyes but learnedly mad. 
; Hookers 


Much 


Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. Shakeſpeare. 
Ev'ry coxcomb ſwears as /earned[y as they. Seoift. 


LEARNING. z./. | from learn. 
1. Literature; ſkill in languages or ſci- 


ences; generally ſcholaſtick Knowledge. 
Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoſt child- 
ih; then its youth, when luxuriant and juvenile 
then its ſtrength of years, when ſolid ; and, laſtly, 
its old age, when dry and exhauſt, Bacon. 
To tongue or pudding thou haſt no pretence, 
Learning thy talent is, but mine is ſenſe. P/ ior. 
As Moſes was learned in all the wiſdom of the 
Egyptians, fo it is manifeſt from this chapter, that 
St. Paul was a great maſter in all the /earning of the 
Greeks. 
An art of contradiction by way of ſcorn, a /cary- 
ing wherewith we were long ſithence forewarned, 
that the miſerable times whereunto we are fallen 
ſhould abound. | Tozker. 
Le" aRNER. 2. J. [from learn.] One who 
is yet in his rudiments; one who is ac- 


quiring ſome new art or knowledge. 
The late /-armers cannot ſo well take the ply, 
except it be in ſome minds that have not ſuffered. 
themſelves to fix. | Bacon. 
Nor can a /earner work ſo cheap as a ſkilful! prac- 
tiſed artiſt can. 


LEASE. ». J. [laiffer, French. Spelman.] 


ranted of houſes or lands. 
Why, couſin, wer't thou regent of the world, 
It were a ſhame to let this land by leaſe. Shakes 


Bentley. 


Graunt's Bills of Mertaliy. 


I. E A 


Lords of the world have but for life their aſe, 
And that too, if the leffor pleaſe, muſt _ | 
Denham. 


T hage heard a man talk with contempt of biſhops 
leaſes, as on a worſe foot than the reſt of his eſtate. 


SWifte 
2. Any tenure. 
Our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the leaſe of nature. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou to give the world increaſe, 
Short'ned haſt thy own life's /caſe. Milton. 


To LEASE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


let by leaſe. 

Where the vicar /cafes his glebe, the tenant muſt 
pay the great tithes to the rector or impropriator, 
and the ſmall tithes to the vicar. Apyliffe. 

To LEASE, v. 1. [/e/en, Dutch.] To glean; 
to gather what the harveſt men leave. 

She in harveſt us'd to /eaſe ; 
But harveſt done, to chare-work did aſpire, 
Meat, drink, and two-pence, was her daily hire. 
Dryden. 

Lr“as ER. z. . [from leaſe.] Gleaner; 
gatherer after the reaper. 

There was no office which a man from England 
might not have; and I looked upon all who were 
born here as only in the condition of leaſers and 
gleaners. | S. 

LEASH. 2. J. [lie, French; letſe, Dutch; 
laccio, Italian. 

1. A leather thong, by which a falconer 
holds his hawk, or a courſer leads his 
greyhound. Hanmer. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the /caſ>, 
To let him ſlip at will. Shakeſpeare. 
What 1 was, Iam; 


More ſtraining on, for plucking back; not following 


My leaſh unwillinglys Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
2. A tierce; three, h 
I am ſworn brother to a dh of drawers, and can 


call them all by their Chriſtian names. M#Shakeſps 
Some thought when he did gabble 
Th' ad heard three labourers of Babel, 
Or Cerberus himſelf pronounce | 
Hudibrat. 


A leaſb of languages at once. 
Thou art a living comedy; they are a leaſb of 
dull devils. Dennis's Letters. 


3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in 


eneral. 

The raviſhed foul being ſhewn ſuch game, would 
breale thoſe leaſbes that tie her to the body. Hoyle. 

To LEasH. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bind; to hold in a ſtring. 

Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 
Aſſume the port of Mars; and, at his heels, 
Leaſbe in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and fire, 
Crouch for employment. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


LEASING. #. J. [leape, Saxon. ] Lies; | 


fal ſchood. c 
O ye ſons of men, how long will ye have fuch 
pleature in vanity, and ſeek after /caſing ? 


Pjalms iv. 2. 


He mongſt ladies would their fortunes read 
Out of their hands, and merry leaſings tell. 
Hul berd's Tale. 
He hates foul leaſings and vile flattery, 
Two filthy blots in noble gentery. 
That falſe pilgrim which that lcafing told, 
Was indeed old Archimage. Fairy Queens 
| J have ever verified my filends . 
With all the ſize that veri 
Would without lapfing ſufler: nay, ſometime 
| Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground Ef 
F've tumbled paſt the throw; and in his praiſe 
Have almoſt ſtampt the lcaſinge Shakeſpeare. 
As folks, quoth Richard, prone to /caſing, 
Say things at firſt, becauſe they're pleaſing; 
Then prove what they bave once aſſerted, 
Nor care to have their lie deſerted : 
Till their cn dreams at length deceive them, 
And oft repeating they believe them. 
5 1 
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| Lz"asy. adj. 


LEA. 


| Trading free ſhall thrive again, 


LEAST. adj. the ſuperlative of little. — 
Saxon. This word Wallis would per- 
ſuade us to write 4%, that it may be 
analogous to 4%; but ſurely the profit 
is not worth the change.] Little be- 


vyond others; ſmalleſt. 
I am not worthy of the leaſt of all the mercies 
ſhewed to thy ſervant. Gen. xxxii. 10. 
A man can no more have a poſitive idea of the 
greateſt than he has of the leaſt ſpaces Locle. 


LEAST. adv. In the loweſt degree; in a 
degree below others ; leſs than any other 
Way. i 

He reſolv'd to wave his ſuit, 


Or for a while play leaſt in ſight. Hudibrat. 
Ev'n that avert; J chuſe it not; 
But taſte it as the leaſt unhappy lot. Dryden, 


No man more truly knows to place a right value 
on your friendſhip, than he who /caft deſerves it on 
all other accounts than his due ſenſe of it. Pepe. 

At LEAST. To ſay no more ; not 
At the LEAST. to demand or affirm 
At LEASTWISE. more than is barely 
lufficient; at the loweſt degree. 

He who tempts, though in vain, at leaſt aſperſes 
The tempted with diſhonour. Milton. 
lle from my ſide ſubducting, took perhaps 

More than enough; at leaſt on her beſtowed 
Too much of ornament, in outward thow 
Elaborate, of inward lets exact. Mitre, 

Upon the maſt they ſaw a young man, at leaſt if 
he were a man, who fat as on horſeback. Sidney. 

Every effect doth after a ſort contain, at Jzaſt<viſe 
reſemble, the cauſe from which it proceedeth. 

Hooler. 

Honour and fame at leaſt the thund' rer ow] d, 
And ill he pays the promiſe of a God. Pope. 

The remedies, if any, are to be propoſed from a 
conſtant courſe of the milken diet, continued ae 

leaſt a year. Temples 

A fiend may deceive a creature of more excel- 
lency than himſelf, at /caft by the tacit permiſſion 
of the omniſcient Being. Dryden. 

2. It has a ſenſe implying doubt; to ſay 
no more; to ſay the leaſt; not to ſay 
all that might be ſaid. 

Whether ſuch virtue ſpent now fail'd 
New angels to crente, if they at leaſt 
Are his created. | Aſilton. 

Let uſeful obſervations be at /:aft ſome part of 
the ſubject of your converſation. Watte. 

[This word ſeems formed 

from the ſame root with Jr, French, 
or loaſe.] Flimſy; of weak texture. 


Not in uſe. | 
He never leaveth, while the ſenſe itſelf be left 
looſe and /caſy. Aſcham's Schoolnaſtcre 
Lt: aTHER. 2. J. [le ðen, Saxon; Jeadr, 
> Erſe.] : 
1. Dreſſed hides of animals, 
He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of 
leather about his loins. 2 Kings, i. 8. 
And if two boots keep out the weather, 


What need you have two hides of Heather? Pricrs 


2. Skin: ironically. | 
Returning ſound in limb and wind, 3 
Except ſome leut her loſt behind. Sift, 
3. It is often uſed in compoſition for /cathern, 
: The ſhepherd's homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his /-ather bottle; 
Is far beyond a prince's delicacies Shakeſpeare, 
LE"ATHERCOAT. 2. J. ¶ leather and coat.] 
An apple with a tough rind. 
There is a dith of /eatbercoats for you. Shakr(p. 


drefſer.] He who dreſſes leather; he 
who manufactures hides for uſe. 


5 He 


Nor leaſings lewd aſtright the ſwain. | * 


LE ATHERDRESSER, 2. . [leather and 
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He removed to Cumæ; and by 


dreſſer. P c pe . 


LEATHER-MOUTHED. adj. [leather and 


mouth.] 


By a lcather-meutbed fiſh, 1 mean ſuch as have by 


their teeth in their throat; as, the chub or cheven. 
Walton's Angler. 


LEATHER. adj. [from leather.] Re- 


ſembling leather. 


Wormius calls this cruſt a leathery ſkin, Grew. 


of leather. 
I ſaw her hand; ſhe has a /cathcr 1 hand, 
A free-ftone colour'd hand: I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on. Shakeſpeare. 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 
That their diſcharge did ſtretch his /eathern coat 
Almoſt to burſting. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
In ſilken or in leatbern purſe retain 
A ſplendid thitfing. Philips. 
LE'ATHERSEELER.#./. ¶leathber and ſeller.] 
He who deals in leather, and vends it. 
Leave. 1. J. [lepe, Saxon; from lypan, 
to grant. 


1. Grant of liberty; permiſſion; allow- 


By your leave, Ireneus, notwithſtanding all this 
your careful foreſight, methinks I fee an evil lurk 


uneſpied. F : 5 Spenſer. 
When him his deareſt Una did behold, _. 
Diſdaining life, deſiring leave to dye. Spenſer. 


I make bold to preis upon you. bg 
— You're welcome; give us leave, drawer. 
1 Is £ Shakeſpeare. 
: The da 


| 8 
Of Sylla's ſway, when the free ſword took leave 
To act all that it would. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 
Thrice happy ſnake ! that in her ſleeve 
May boldly creep; we dare not give 
Our thoughts ſo unconfin'd a leave. 


Waller. 


No friend has leave to bear away the dead. Dryd. | 


Offended that we fought without his leave, 
He takes this time his ſecret hate to ſhew. Dryden. 
One thing more I crave leave to offer about ſyl- 
logiſm, before I leave it. | Locke. 
I muſt have leave to be grateful to any who ſerves 
me, let him be never ſo obnoxious to any party : 
nor did the tory party put me to the hardſhip of 
aſking this leave. Pope. 


2. Farewel; adieu. In this ſenſe leave is 


ermiſſion to depart, | | | 
Take leave and part, for you muſt part forthwith. 
f Shakeſpeares 
Evik that take /cawve, | 
On their departure, moſt of all ſhew evil. Shaleſp. 
There is further compliment of leave taking be- 
_ tween France and him. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Here my father comes 
A double bleſſing is a double grace 
Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave. Shakeſpeares 
But, my dear nothings, take your leave, 
No longer muſt you me deceive. Suckling. 
Many ſtars may be viſible in our hemiſphere, that 
are not ſo at preſent 3 and many ſhall take leave of 
cur horizon, and appear unto ſouthern habitations, 
Brown. 


Jo Leave. v. a. pret. I left; 1 have left. 
{ Of the derivation of this word the ety- 
mologiſts give no ſatisfactory account.] 
1. To quit; to forſake. 
A man ſhall leave his father and his mother, and 
Cleave to his wife. Gen. ii. 24+ 
If they love lees, and leave the luſty wine, 
Envy them not their palates with the ſwine. | 
; Ben Fonſone 
2. To deſert; to abandon. »- 
He that is of an anthankful mind, will leave him 
in danger that delivered him. PEccluſe xxix. 17. 


3. To depart from, without action: as, 


1% things as I found them, 


— 


the way was en- 
tertained at the houſe of one Tychius, a leat ler- 


bs 


LEAaTHERN. adj, [from /eather.]) Made |. 


* 


; 


16. To LEAVE out. 


| 


STI IST > 


LEA 


© When they were departed from him, they {ft him 


2 Chron. xxiv. 25. 


in great diſeaſes. 
4. To have remaining at death. 

There be of them that have Jet a name behind 
them. | 
. Not to deprive of. 

They ſtill have left me the providence of God, 


and all the promiſes of the goſpel, and my charity to | 


them too. 
6. To ſuffer to remain.” 

If it be done without order, the mind compre- 
hendeth leſs that which is ſet down; and befides, 
it leavethᷣ a ſuſpicion, as if more might be ſaid than 
is expreſſed. ; Bacon. 

Theſe things muſt be left uncertain to farther diſ- 
coveries in future ages. Albot. 

Who thoſe are, to whom this right by deſcent 
belongs, he leaves cut of the reach of any one to diſ- 
cover from his writings. Locke, 

7. Not to carry away. 

They encamped againſt them, and deſtroyed the 
increaſe of the earth, and left no ſuſtenance for 
Iſrael. Fudge vi. 4. 

He ſhall eat the fruit of thy cattle; which alſo 
ſhall nou leave thee either corn, wine, or oil, 

Deut. xxviii. 48. 

Vaſtius gave ſtrit commandment, that they ſhould 


Taylor. 


leave behind them unneceſſary baggage. MKXnollcs. 
8. To reject ; not to choole. 
In all the common incidents of life, 
IT am ſuperiour, I can take or leave. Steele. 


9. To fix as a token or remembrance. 
This I leave with my reader, as an occaſion for 
him to conſider, how much he may be beholden to 
experience. Locke. 
10. To bequeath ; to give as inheritance. 
That peace thou /eav'ft to thy imperial line, 
That peace, Oh happy ſhade ! be ever thine. Dryd. 
11. To give up; to reſign. 
Thou ſhalt not glean thy vineyard ; thou ſhalt 
leave them for the poor and ftranger.. Lev xix. 10. 
If a wiſe man were /:ft to himſelf, and his own 
choice, to wiſh the greateſt good to himfelf he 
could deviſe; the ſum of all his wiſhes would be 
this, That there were juſt ſuch a being as God is. 
| Tillotſon. 
12. To permit without interpoſition. 
Whether Eſau were a vallal, 1 /cave the reader to 
judge. | Locke. 
13. To ceaſe to do; to deſiſt from. 
Let us return, leſt my father leave caring for the 
aſſes, and take thought for us. 1 Sam. ix. 5. 


14. To LEAVE of. To deſiſt from; to 


forbear. | 

If, upon any occaſion, you bid him leave off 
the doing of any thing, you muſt be ſure to carry 
the point. Locke. 

In proportion as old age came on, he /:f? off fox- 

hunting. Addiſon's Spectator. 
15. To LEAVE off. To forſake. 

He began to /cave off ſome of his old acquaint- 
ance, his roaring and bullying about the ſtreets : 
he put on a ſerious air. Arbulbnot. 

To omit; to ne- 
gle. 
I am ſo fraught with curious buſineſs, that 
I leave out ceremony. Sęateſp. Winter's Tale. 
You may partake : I have told em who you are. 
I ſhould be loth to be 4% cut, and here too. 
Ben Fonſon. 
What is ſet down by order and diviſion doth 
demonſtrate, that nothing is left cut or omitted, 


but all is there. Bacon. 
Befriend till utmoſt end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left cut, 

Ere nice morn on the Indian ſteep | 

From her cabin'd loop-hole peep. Milton. 


We aſk, if thoſe ſubvert 
Reaſon's eſtabliſh'd maxims, who aſſert 
That we the world's exiſtence may conceive, 
Though ws one atom cut of matter leave? 

| Blackmore. 


I always Wought this paſſage J ift cue with a | 


Eccluſ. xliv. 8. 


LEA 


| great deal of judgment, by Tucca and Varins, as 
it ſeems to contradict a part in the ſixth ZEneid. 
Aadiſen in ialys 
To LEAVE. v. u. : 
1. To ceaſe; to deſiſt. 
She is my eſſence, and I leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Poſter d, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. © hateſps 
And ſince this buſineſs ſo far fair is done, 
Let us not /cave till all our own be won. Shakeſps 
He began at the eldeſt, and Jef? at the youngeſt. 


| Geneſis. 
2. 7% LEAVE of. To deſiſt. 

Grittus, hoping that they in the caſtle would 
not hold out, /:f: , to batter or undermine it, 
wherewith he perceived he little prevailed. Xnclles. 

But when ya find that vigorous heat abate, 
Leave , and for another ſummons wait. 


a | Roſcommon 
3. 7% LEAVE of. To ſtop. 


Wrongs do not leate eff there where they begin, 

But ſtill beget new milchiefs in their courſe. Daniel. 

To LEAVE. v. a. [from levy; lewer, 

French.] To levy; to raile : a cor- 

rupt word, made, I believe, by Spenſer, 
for a rhime. | 

An army ſtrong ſhe eau d, 
To war on thoſe which him had of his realm be- 
reav d. Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 


LE Avr p. adj. [from leaves, of leaf. ] 


1. Furniſhed with foliage. 

2. Made with leaves or folds. 

I will looſe the loins of kings, to open before hinr 
the two /caved gates. | Ta. xlv. 1. 

LE AVEN. 2. J. ¶levain, French; levare, 
Latin.) 

1. Ferment mixed with any body to make 
it light; particularly uſed of four dough» 
mixed in a maſs of bread. 

It ſhall not be baken with /ceaven. Lev. vi. 17. 
All fermented meats and drinks are eaſieſt di- 
geſted ; and thoſe unfermented, by barm or lcaven, 
are hardly digeſted. Fleyer. 

2. Any mixture which makes a general 
change in the maſs: it generally means 
ſomething that depraves or corrupts that: 
with which it is mixed. 

Many of their propoſitions ſavour very ftrongly of. 
the old leaven of innovations. King Cbarlese- 

To LE"AVEN. v. #. [from the noun.] 

1. To ferment by ſomething mixed. 

You muſt tarry the law ning. Shakeſpeares- 
Whoſoever eateth leavened bread, that ſoul ſhall 
be cut off, £xcd. xii. 17. 
Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers kinds; 
of /cavenings, and ſeaſonings ; ſo that ſome do ex- 
tremely move appetites. | Bacone- 

2. To taint ; to imbue. 
| That cruel ſomething unpoſſeſt, | 
Corrodes and leavens al the reſt. Prior. 

Le"aveR. . J. from /cave.] One who. 
deſerts or forſakes. : 

Let the world rank me in re giſter 8 
A maſter-leader, and a fugitive. Sbaleſp are.: 

LEaves. 2. J. The plural of leaf. 

Parts fit for the nouriſhment of man in plants 
are, ſeeds, roots, and fruits; for {caves they give 
no nouriſhment at all. Bacens Natural Hiſicry.- 


Lz'avincs. 2. J. [from leave.] Rem- 
nant; relicks; offal; refuſe: it has no 
ſingular. | 
My father has this morning call'd together, 
To this poor Hall, his little Roman ſenate, 
The lcawvings of Pharſalia. Addiſon's Cato. 
Then who can think we'll quit the place, 
Or itop and light at Chloc's heal, 
With ſcraps and /cawirgs to be fed? 


. 
Dep? fo” 


LECA vr. adj. [from lea] Full of leaves; 


covered with leaves: e is more vied. 
| Strephon, 
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” - Strephon, with leavy twigs of laure! tree, 


A garland made on temples for to wear, 
For he then choſen was the dignity 
Of village lord that Whitſontide to bear. Sidney. 
Now, near enough: your /cazy ſcreens throw 
down, 
And ſhow like thoſe you are. 
To LECH. v. a. [/echer, Fr.] To lick 
over. Hanmer. 
Haſt thou yet leched the Athenian's eyes 
With the love juice ? Shakeſpeare. 
LECHER. 2. / [Derived by Skinner 


from /uxure, old French: /uxuria is uſed 


in the middle ages in the ſame ſenſe.] 


A whore-maſter. 
I will now take the leacher; he's at my bouſe; 
he cannot *ſcape me. Shakcſpcare. 
You, like a lercher, out of whoriſh loins 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors. Shakeſp. 
The lecher ſoon transforms his miſtreſs ; now 
In 16's place appears a lovely cow. Dryden. 
The ſleepy leacher ſhuts his little eyes, 
About his churning chaps the frothy bubbles riſe, 
. Dryden. 
| She yields her charms 
To that fair letcher, the ſtrong god of arms. Pope. 
To LECHER, v. z. [from the noun.] To 


whore. | 
Die for adultery? no. The wren goes to't, and 
the ſmall gilded fly does leteber in my ſight. Shak. 
Gut eats all day, and /ctchers all the night. 
PoE B. Jonſon. 
LE"CHEROUS. aj. from lecher.] Lewd; 


luſtful. 
The ſapphire ſhould grow foul, and loſe its 
beauty, when worn by one that is /echerous 3 the 
emerald ſhould fly to pieces, if it touch the Kin 
of any unchaſte perfon. Derbom, 
LEe"cutrovsrY. adv, [from lecherous.] 
Lewdly ; luſtfully. 
LEe"cHEROUSNESS. 2. J. [from lecherous. 
Lewdneſs. 
Lrſcurkv. u. /. [from lecher.] Lewd- 


neſs; luſt. 

The reſt welter with as little ſhame in open /echery, 
as ſwine do in the common mire. Aſcham. 
Againſt ſuch lewditers, and their lechery, 

Thoſe that betray them do no treachery, Shakeſp. 
LE'cT1oN. 2. /. ¶llectio, Latin.] A read- 

ing; a variety in copies. | 

Every critick has his own Hypotheſis: if the 

common text be not favourable to his opinion, a 

various /cfion ſhall be made authentick. att: 
LE CTURE. x. /. [ lecture, French.] 

1. 
75 ject. 

Mark him, while Dametas reads his ruſtick 
Lelure unto him, how to feed his beaſts before noon, 
and where to ſhade them in the extreme heat. 

Siducy. 
| Wrangling pedant, | 

When in muſick we have ſpent an hour, 

Your lecture ſhall have leiſure for as much. Shak. 

When letters from Ceſar were given to Ruſticus, 
he refuſed to open them till the philoſopher had 
done his cure: Tayter's Holy Living. 

Virtue is the ſolid good, which tutors ſhould 
not only read I. tures and talk of, but the labour 
and art of education ſhould furniſh the mind with, 

and faften there. 8 Locke. 
2. The act or practice of reading; peruſal. 

Ia the I crure of holy ſc.ipture, their apprehen- 

fions are commonly confi ned unto the literal ſenſe of 

the text. | 45 Brown. 
3. A magiſterial reprimand ; a pedantick 
diſcourſe. 

Numidia will be bleſt by Cato's /eFurez. Addiſon. 

To LE OCTVURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To inſtruct formally. 


2. To inſtruct inſolently and dogmatically. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


+4 


A diſcourſe pronounced upon any ſub- | 


| 


** 
- 
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LEE 
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170 Lx“ c TUR E. v. 2. To read in publick; 
to inſtruct an audience by a formal ex- 


planation or diſcourſe: as, Wallis lec- 
tured on geometry. 1 
LECTURER. 2. J. [from lecture. 
1. An inſtructor; a teacher by way of 
lecture. 
2. A preacher in a church hired by the 
pariſh to aſſiſt the rector or vicar. 
If any miniſter refuſed to admit into his church 
a lecturer recommended by them, and there was not 
one orthodox or learned man recommended, he was 
preſently required to attend upon the committee. 
| 1 Clarendon. 
LE"cTURESHIP. 2. J [from lecture.] The 
office of a lecturer. 
He got a lectureſpip in town of ſixty pounds a 
year, where he preached conſtantly in perſon. Sevift. 
LED. part. pret. of lead. 
Then ſhall they know that J am the Lord your 
God, which cauſed them to be ed into captivity 
among the heathen. Exek. Xxxix. 28. 
The leaders of this people cauſe them to err, and 
they that are Jed of them are deſtroyed. Iſa. ix. 16. 
As in vegetables and animals, ſo in moſt other 


bodies, not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we | 


moſt fix on, and are molt Jed by. Locke. 
LEDGE. 2. J. [leggen, Dutch, to lie.] 
1. A row; layer; ſtratum. 

The loweſt ledge or row ſhould be merely of 
ſtone, cloſcly laid, without mortar: a general cau- 
tion for all parts in building contiguous to board, 
; Motton's Architecture. 

2. A ridge riſing above the reſt; or pro- 
jecting beyond the reſt. 

The four parallel ſticks riſing above five inches 
higher than the handkerchief, ſerved as ledges on 
each ſide. i Gulliver. 

3. Any prominence, or riſing part. 

Beneath a ledge of rocks his fleet he hides, 

The bending brow above a ſafe retreat provides. 
Dryden. 
LEepnorss. 2. . [led and horſe.] A 


ſumpter horſe. 


LEE. n. J. lie, French.) 
Foy ſediment ; refuſe : commonly 
ces, 
My cloathe, my ſex, exchang'd for thee, 
I'll mingle with the people's wretched lee. Prior. 
[Sea term ; ſuppoſed by Skinner from 
Peau, French.] It is generally that fide 
which is oppoſite to the wind, as the ee 
ſhore 1s that the wind blows on. To 
be under the /ee of the ſhore, is to be 
cloſe under the weather ſhore. A /e- 
ward ſhip is one that is not faſt by a 
wind, to make her way ſo good as ſhe 
might. To lay a ſhip by the lee, is to 
bring her ſo that all her ſails may lie 
againſt the maſts and ſhrowds flat, and 
the wind to come right on her broad- 
fide, ſo that ſhe will make little or no 
way. Did. 
If we, in the bay of Biſcay, had had a port under 
our lee, that we might have kept our tranſporting 
ſhips with our men of war, we had taken the In- 
dian fleet. Raleigh. 
The Hollanders were before Dunkirk with the 
wind at northweſt, making a lee ſhore in all weathers. 
n Raleigh. 
Unprovided of tackling and victualling, they 
are forced to ſea by a ſtorm; yet better do ſo than 
venture ſplitting and ſinking on a lee ſhore, 
King Charles. 
Him, haply ſlumb'ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd ſkift, 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft, as ſeamen tell, 


2. 


With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, | 


9 


Rs Hes 8 & * N * 


LEE 
Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 
Inveſts the ſea. - Milben. 
Batter'd by his lee they lay, 


The paſſing winds through their torn canvaſs play, 
5 Dryden. ; 


| LEECH. 2. / [lxc, Saxon. ] 
1. A phyſician; a profeſſor of the art 


of healing: whence we ſtill uſe coxo- 


leech. 5 
A leech, the which had great inſigh 
In that diſeaſe of grieved conſcience, 
And well could cure the ſame ; his name was Pa- 
tience. Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
Her words prevail'd, and then the learned leech 
His cunning hand *gan to his wounds to lay, 
And all things elſe the which his art did teach. 
Fairy Queens 
Phyſick is their bane. 8 
The learned leeches in deſpair depart, 
And ſhake their heads, deſponding of their art. 
| : Drydene 
Wiſe /eeches will not vain receipts obtrude: 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 
Till ſome ſafe criſis. Dryden, 
The hoary wrinkled leech has watch'd and toil'd, 
Tried every health-reſtoring herb and gum, 
And wearied out his painful ſkill in vain. 
A ſkilful ach, 
They ſay, had wrought this bleſſed deed ; a 
This leach Arbuthnot was yclept. Gay's Paſtorals. 
2. A kind of ſmall water ſerpent, which 
faſtens on animals, and ſucks the blood: 
it is uſed to draw blood where the lancet 


is leſs ſafe, whence perhaps the name. 
I drew blood by leeches behind his ear. Wiſeman. 
Sticking like /cecbes, till they burſt with blood, 
Without remorſe inſatiably. Raſcommen. 
To LEECH. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
treat with medicaments. : 
LE"ECHCRAFT. 2. J. [leech and craft.] 
The art of healing. | 
We ſtudy ſpeech, but others we perſnade: 
We leecheraft learn, but others cure with it. 


R GWE 


S. Dawicss 
Leer. adj. [lieve, leve, Dutch.] Kind; 
fond. . | ; 
Whilome all theſe were low and /cef, 

And lov'd their flocks to feed ; . 
They never ſtrove to be the chief, 

And ſimple was their weed. Spenſer's Paſtorali. 


LEER. 1. . [leac, Saxon; /oock,. Dutch; 

leechk, Erſe; porrum, Latin.] A plant. 
Know'ſt thou Fluellen? - Ves. 5 

Tell him I'll knock his /ec& about his pate, 

Upon St. David's day. Shakeſpeares 

Leek to the Welth, to Dutchmen butter's dear. 

: | Gaye 

We uſe acrid plants inwardly and 8 

gangrenes; in the ſcurvy, water-creiies, horſe- 

radiſh, garlick, or /cek pottage. Flyer on Humours. 


LEER. 1. J. ple ane, Saxon. ] 


1. An oblique view. | 
I ſpy entertainment in her; ſhe gives the leer of 
invitation. Shakeſp. Merry N, gers of Windſor, 
| Aſide the devil turn'd fee CA 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Ey'd them aſkance. 
2. A laboured caſt of countenance, 
Damn with faint praiſe, concede with civil /ecy. 


Miltcn, 


P Ve. 
J place a ſtateſman full before my ſight; 
A bloated miniſter in all his geer, | 
With ſhameleſs vitage, and perfidious leer. Swifts 


To LEER. v. n. from the noun.] ) 
1. To look obliquely ; to look archly. 


I will leer upon him as he comes by; and do but 

mark the countenance that he will give me. Shape 

1 wonder whether you taſte the pleaſure of inde- 

pendency, or whether you do not ſometimes leer 

upon the court. | Swifts 
2, To look with a forced countenance, 

Berttun 
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vil leer. 


Popes 
Swift 
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Bertran has been taught the arts of courts,  ' 
To gild a face with ſmiles, and leer a man to ruin. 
5 : Dryden. 
Lees. 2. / [lie, French.] Dregs ; ſedi- 
ment: it has ſeldom a ſingular: | 
The memory of king Richard was fo ſtrong, 
that it lay like lees at the bottom of men's hearts 
and if the veſſel was but ſtirred, it would come 
ups Bacon's Henry VII. 
If they love lees, and leave the luſty wine, 
Envy them not their palates with the ſwine. 


B. Fonſon. | 


Thoſe lees that trouble it, refine 
The agitated ſoul of generous wine. Dryden. 
To LEESE. v. a. [leſen, Dutch.] To 
loſe: an old word. | 
Then ſell to thy profit both butter and cheeſe, 
Who buieth it ſooner the more he ſhall lecſe. Tuſſer. 
No cauſe, nor client fat, will Chev'ril /eeſe, 
But as they come on both ſides he takes fees; 
And pleaſeth both : for while he melts his greaſe 
For this, that wins for whom he holds his peace. 
« Fonſon. 
How in the port our fleet dear time did lecſe, 
Withering like priſoners, which lie but for fees. 


Donne. 
LEET. #. /. 

Leere, or leta, is otherwiſe called a law-day. 
The word ſeemeth to have grown from the Saxon 
le Fe, which was a court of juriſdiction above 
the wapentake or hundred, comprehending three or 
tour of them, otherwiſe called thirſhing, and con- 
tained the third part of a province or ſhire : theſe 
juriſdictions, one and other, be now aboliſhed, and 
iwalowed up in the county court. Corel, 

Who has a breaſt ſo pure, 
But ſome uncleanly apprehenſions 
Keep lects and law-days, and in ſeſſions ſit 
With meditations lawful? CShakeſpeare's Othello. 
ou would preſent her at the leet, | 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts, 
Shakeſp. 
L="EWARD. adj. [lee and peand, Saxon. ] 
Towards the wind, See LEE. 

The claſſicæ were called long ſhips, the onerariæ 
round, becauſe of their figure approaching towards 
circular: this figure, though proper for the ſtow- 
age of goods, was not the fitteſt for ſailing, be- 
cauſe of the great quantity of leb td way, except 

chen they ſailed full before the wind. Arbuthnot. 
| Let no ſtateſman dare 
A kingdom to a ſhip compare 
Leit he ſhould call our commonweal 
A veſſel with a double keel ; , 
Which juſt like ours, new rigg'd and man'd, 
And got about a league from land, 
By change of wind to Jeexvard fide, 


The pilot knew not how to guide. Swift. 
LEFT. participle preter. of leave. 
Alas, poor lady! deſolate and ft; 

I weep myſelf to think upon thy words. Shateſp. 


' "Had ſuch a river as this been Jef? to itfelf, to 
have found its way out from among the Alps, 
whatever windings it had made, it muſt have form- 
ed ſeveral little ſeas. Addiſon. 
Were 1 /t to myſelf, T would rather aim at in- 
ſtructing than diverting ; but if we will be uſeful 
to the world, we muſt take it as we find it. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
Ler r. adj. [lufte, Dutch; lzvus, Latin.] 
Siniſtrous; not right, | 
That there is alſo in men a natural prepotency 
in the right, we cannot with conſtancy affirm, if 
we make obſervation in children, who, permitted 
the freedom of both hands, do ofttimes confine it 
unto the AL and are not without great difficulty g 
reſtrained from it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The right to Pluto's golden palace guides, 
The fl to that unhappy region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends. Dryden. 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And, on the right and left, the palace bound; 
The commons where they cane Dryden, 


A raven from a wither'd oalc, 
| = of their lodging was oblig'd to croak 3 
That omen lik'd him not. Dryden. 
The left foot naked when they march to fight, 
But in a bulls raw hide they ſheathe the right. 
Dryden. 
The man who ſtruggles in the fight, 
Fatigues /eft arm as well as right. Prior, 
LErT-HA'NDED.. adj. [left and band. 
Uling the left-hand rather than right, 
The limbs are uſed moſt on the right-ſide, 
whereby cuſtom helpeth ; for we ſee, that ſome are 
left-handed, which are ſuch as have uſed the left- 
hand moſt, Bacon, 
For the ſeat of the heart and liver on one fide, 
whereby men become left-hunded, it happeneth too 
rarely to countenance an effect ſo common: for 
the ſeat of the liver on the left-fide is very mon- 
ſtrous. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
LEerT-HA'NDEDNESS. 2. . from J- 
handed.) Habitual uſe of the left-hand, 
| Although a ſquint /ft-handedreſs 
B' ungracious ; yet we cannot want that hand. 
: Donne. 
Les. u. J. [leg, Daniſh ; leggur, Handick.] 
1. The limb by which we walk ; particu- 
larly that part between the knee and the 
foot. | 
They haſte ; and what their tardy feet deny'd, 
The truſty ſtaff, their better /eg, ſupply d. Dryden. 
Purging comfits, and ants eggs, 
Had almoſt brought him off his /egs. Hudibras. 
Such intrigues people cannot meet with, who 
have nothing but /egs to carry them. Addiſon. 
2. An act of obeiſance; a bow with the 
leg drawn back. | : 
At court, he that cannot make a leg, put off 
his cap, kiſs his hand, and ſay nothing, has nei- 


ther leg, hands, lip, nor cap. Shakeſpeare. 
Their horſes never give a blow, 
But when they make a leg, and bow. Hudibras. 


If the boy ſhould not put off his hat, nor make 
legs very gracefully, a dancing-maſter will cure that 
defect. Locke. 

He made his leg, and went away. Swift. 

3. To ftand on his own L£6s. To ſupport 
himſelf. 

Perſons of their fortune and quality could well 
have ſtood upon their run legs, and needed not to 
lay in for countenance and ſupport. Collier. 

4. That by which any thing is ſupported on 
the ground: as, the leg of a table. 
LECOGACY. . . [legatum, Latin.] 

Legacy is a particular thing given by laſt will and 
teſtament. i Corvel. 

If there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, 
they do as if one ſhould demand a legacy by force 
and virtue of ſome written teſtament, wherein 
there being no ſuch thing ſpecified, he pleadeth 
that there it muſt needs be, and bringeth argu- 

ments from the love or good-will which always 
the teſtator bore him; imagining, that theſe, or 
the like proofs, will convict a teſtament to have 
that in it, which other men can nowhere by read- 
ing find. : Hooker. 

Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 

How to cut off ſome charge in legacies. Shakeſp. 


a child. 
When he thought you gone 
T' augment the number of the bleſs d above, 
He deem'd 'em legacies of royal love; 
Nor arm'd, his brothers portions to invade, 
But to defend the preſent you had made. Dryden. 
When the heir of this vaſt treaſure knew 
How large a /egacy was left to you, 
He wiſely ty'd it to the crown again. Dryden. 
Leave to thy children tumult, ſtrife, and war, 
Portions of toil, and /egacies of care. Prior. 


LEGAL. adj. [ legal, French; leges, Lat.] 
1. Done or conceived according to law. 
Whatſoever was before Richard I. was before 


L* Eflranges 


Vor. Il, I 


Good counſel is the beſt legacy a father can leave | 


LEG 
time of memory; and what is fince, is, in a H 
ſenſe, within the time of memory. Halc. 

2, Lawful; not contrary to law. 

3. According to the law of the old diſ- 
penſation. 

His merits 
To ſave them, not their own, though legal, works, 
Milton. 

LEGALITY. 2. . ¶legalitẽ, French. ] Laws 
fulneſs. 

To LE GCALIZ E, v. a. [ Iegaliſer, French; 
from legal.] To authorize; to make 
law ful. 

If any thing can legalixe revenge, it ſhould be 
injury from an extremely obliged perſon : but te- 
venge is fo abſolutely the peculiar of Heaven, 
that no conſideration can impower, even the beſt 
men, to aſſume the execution of it. South. 

LE'caLLY. adv. [from legal.] Law- 
fully ; according to law. | 

A prince may not, much leſ3 may inferior judges, 
deny juſtice, when it is legally and competently de- 
manded. Taylors 

LEe"GaTARY. #. ,. [legataire, French; 
from legatum, Latin.] One who has a 
legacy left. | 

An executor ſhall exhibit a true inventory of 
goods, taken in the preſence of fit perſons, as cre- 
ditors and legataries are, unto the ordinary. Ayiife. 

LEe"GATE. . . [legatus, Latin; legar, 
French; legato, Italian.] 

1. A deputy; an ambaſſador. 

The legates from th Q tolian prince return: 
Sad news they bring, that after all the coſt, 

And care employ'd, their embaſly is loſt, Dryden. 
2. A kind of ſpiritual ambaſſador from 

the pope; a commiſſioner deputed by 
the pope for eccleſiaſtical affairs, 

Look where the holy legate comes apace, 

To give us warrant from the hand of Heav'n. 

| Shakeſpeares 

Upon the /egote's ſummons, he ſubmitted him- 

ſelf to an examination, and appeared before him. 
| Atterbury. 

LecartE's. a. . [from legatum, Latin. ] 
One who has a legacy left him. 

If he chance to ſcape this diſmal bout, 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden. 

My will is, that if any of the above-named le- 
gatees ſhould die before me, that then the reſpective 
legacies ſhall revert to myſelf. Sift, 

LE"GATINE. adj. | from legate.] 

1. Made by a legate. 

When any one is abſolved from excommunica- 
tion, it is provided by a legatine conſtitution, that 
ſome one ſhall publiſh ſuch abſolution. Ayiiffee 

2. Belonging to a legate of the Roman 
ſee. . | 

All thoſe you have done of late, 

By your power legatine within this kingdom, 

Fall in the compaſs of a præmunire. Shakeſpeares 
Le6a"T1ON. z. J. [ legatio, Latin. ] Depu- 
tation; commiſſion; embaſly. a 

After a legation ad res repetendas, and a refuſal, 
and a denunciation or indiction of a war, the war 
is no more confined to the place of the quarrel, 
but is left at large. ? Bacon. 

In attiring, the duke had a fine and unaffect- 
ed politenefs, and upon occaſion coſtly, as in his 
legations. ; Motton. 
LEON TOR. 2. J. [from lego, Latin. ] One 
who makes a will, and leaves legacies. 

Suppoſe debate | 

Betwixt pretender: to a fair eſtate, 

Bequeath'd by ſome legator's laſt intent. Dryden. 

Le'GenD. 2. J. [legenda, Latin.] 
1. A chronicle or regiſter of the lives of 
ſaints. 


Legends being grown in a manner to be nothing 
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LEG 
elſe but heaps of frivolous and ſcandalous vanities, 
they have been even with diſdain thrown out, the 
very neſts which bred them abhorring them. Hocker. 
There are in Rome two ſets of antiquities, the 
chriſtizn and the heathen ; the former, though of 
a freſher date, are ſo embroiled with fable and 
legend, that one receives but little ſatisfaQtion. 
Addiſen. 
2. Any memorial or relation. 
And in this legend all that glorious deed 
Read, whilſt you arm you; arm you whilſt you read. 
Fairfax. 
3. An incredible unauthentick narrative. 
Who can ſhow the /eger:ds, that record 
More idle tales, or fables ſo abſurd ? Blackmere. 
It is the way of attaining to Heaven, that makes 
profane ſcorners ſo willingly let go the expeCtation 
of it. It is not the articles of the creed, but the 
duty to God and their neighbour, that is ſuch an 
inconſiſtent incredible legend. Bentley. 
4. Any inſcription ; particularly on me- 
dals or coins. 
Compare the beauty and comprehenſiveneſs of 
legends on ancient coins. Addiſen on Medals. 
LE OER. 2. . [from /egger, Dutch. To 
lie or remain in a place.] Any thing 
that lies in a place; as, a leger am- 
baſſador; a reſident; one that conti- 
nues at the court to which he is ſent ; 
a leger-book, a book that lies in the 
compting-houſe. 
Lord Angelo, having affairs to Heav'n, 
Intends you for his ſwift ambaſſador, | 
Where you ſhall be an everlaſting leiger. Shakeſpeare. 
I've giv'n him that, 
Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her 
Gf leidgers for her ſweet. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
If leiger ambaſſadors or agents were ſent to re- 
main near the courts of princes, to obſerve their 
motions, ſuch were made choice of as were vigi- 
lant.. Bacon. 
Who can endear 
Thy praiſe too much? thou art Heav'n's /eiger here, 
Working againſt the ſtates of death and hell. Herbert. 
He withdrew not his confidence from any of 
thoſe who attended his perſon, who, in truth, lay 
leiger for the covenant, and kept up the ſpirits of 
their countrymen by their intelligence. Clarendon. 
I call that a /edger bait, which is fixed, or made 
to reſt, in one certain place, when you ſhall be 
abſent; and I call that a walking bait which you 
have ever in motion. Walton. 
LEGERDEMAIN. z. J. Icontracted perhaps 
from /egeret? de main, French.] Slight 
of hand; juggle; power of deceiving 
the eye by nimble motion; trick; de- 
ception ; knack. 
He ſo light was at legerdemain, | 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. 
4 Heubberd. 
Of all the tricks and lgerdemain by which men 
irapoſe upon their own ſouls, there is none fo com- 
mon as the plea of a good intention. South. 
Lece'RITY. 2. /. | legerere, French. ] 
Lightneſs ; nimbleneſs ; quickneſs. A 
word not in uſe. | 
When the mind is quicken'd, 
The organs though defunct and dead betore, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move 
With caſted flough and freſh Ie geit y. Shakeipenres 
Le'66ctD. adj. [from leg.] Having legs; 
furniſhed with legs. : 
Le'c1B1 8. . J. [legibilis, Latin. ] 
1. Such as may be read. 
You obſerve ſome ceigymen with their head. 
held down witt:in an inch of the cuikion, to read 
wat is hardly 4g.“ tre Sab, 


Peg ple's opinions of themſelves are /epitle ii. 
their conntenaycess Thus a kind imagination 
| 5 | 


2. Apparent ; diſcoverable. 


H 


„ 


| b | 
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makes a bold man have vigour and enterprize in 
his air and motion; it ſtamps value and fignifi- 
cancy upon his face. Collier. 
LECOIBLx. adv. [from legible.] In ſuch 
a manner as may be read. 
LECOG ION. 2. /. [legio, Latin. ] : 
1. A body of Roman ſoldiers, conſiſting 
of about five thouſand. 

The moſt remarkable piece in Antoninus's pillar 
is, the figure of Jupiter Pluvius ſending rain on 
the fainting army of Marcus Aurelius, and thun- 
derbolts on his enemies, which is the greateſt 
confirmation poſſible of the ſtory of the Chriſt- 
ian legion. Addiſon. 

2. A military force. 
She to foreign realms 
Sends forth her dreadful /egins. 
3- Any great number. 
Not in the /-giors 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd. 
. Shakeſpeare. 

The partition between good and evil is broken 
down; and where one fin has entered, legiens will 
force their way through the ſame breach. Rogers. 

Lt G610NARY. adj. [| from legion. 

1. Relating to a legion. 

2. Containing a legion. : 
3. Confaining a great indefinite number. 

Too many applying themſelves betwixt jeit and 

earneſt, make up the /egionary body of error. 
Brezun's Vulgar Errours. 
LecisLAa'TION. #. J. [from /egi/ſlator, 
Latin.] The ac of giving laws. 

Pythagoras joined /cgiflation to his philoſophy, 
and, like others, pretended to miracles and revela- 
tions from God, to give a more venerable ſanction 
to the laws he preſcribed. Littleton. 

LEGISLATIVE. adj. [from Jegiflater.] 
Giving laws; lawgiving. 

Their /egi/lative frenzy they repent, 

Enacting it ſhould make no precedent. Denham. 

The poet 15 a kind of lawgiver, and thoſe qualities 
are proper to the /-giflative ſtyle. Dryden. 

LEOGISLA TOR. z. J. Ila giſtator, Latin; 
legiſiateur, French.] A lawgiver; one 
who makes laws for any community. 

It ſpoke like a leg ſlator: the thing ſpoke was a 
law. | South. 

Heroes in animated marble frown, 

And /egiſlaters ſeem to think in ſtone. Pope. 
LEGISLATURE. 2. /. [from legiſlator, 
Latin. ] The power that makes laws. 

Without the concurrent confent of all three 
parts of the /cgifature, no law is, or can be made. 

| Hale's Com. Law. 

In the notion of a legiſlature is implied a power 
to change, repeal, and ſuſpend laws in being, as well 
as to make new laws. Addiſon. 

By the ſapreme magiſtrate is properly under- 
ſtood the legiſlative power; but the word magiſtrate 
ſeeming to denote a ſingle perſon, and to expreſs 

the executive power, it came to paſs that the obe- 
dience due to the /egiflature was, for want of con- 
ſidering this eaſy diſtiaRtion, miſapplied to the ad- 
miniſtration. Swift. 

LEGITIMACY. 2. J. [from legitimate.] 

1. Lawfulneſs of birth. 

In reſpect of his I. gitimacy, it will be good. 

i Ayliſfe. 

2. Genuineneſs; not ſpuriouſneſs. 

The legitimacy or reality of theie marine bodies 
vindicated, I now inquire by what means they were 
hurried out ef the ocean. Mocdævard. 

LEGTTIMATE. adj, [from /egitimus, 
Lat. legitime, French.] Born in mar- 
riage; lawfully begotten. 
| Legitimate Edgar, I muſt have your land; 

Our fatner's love is to the baſtard Edmund. Shatef. 

An aduitercus perſon is tied to make proviſion 


for the culgren begotien in unlawtul embraces, 


Philips. 
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| that they may do no injury to the /egitimare, by 

receiving a portion. Taylors 

To LEGITIMATE. v. a. [/egitimer, Fr, 
from the adjective. ] „ 

1. To procure to any the rights of legiti- 
mate birth. Sg 

Legitimate him that was a baſtard. Ayliffe, 

2. To make lawful. 

It would be impoſſible for any enterprize to be 
lawful, if that which ſhould legitimate it is ſubſe- 
quent to it, and can have no influence to make 
it good or bad, Decay of Piety. 

LEGi TIMATELY., adv. [from legitie 
mate. ] 

1. Lawfully. 

2. Genuinely. 

By degrees he roſe to Jove's imperial ſeat; 
Thus ditficulties prove a ſoul /egitimately great. 

: Dryden. 

LteciTIMA'TION. 2. J. [legitimation, Fr, 
from legitimate. ] 

1. Lawful birth. BY 

I have difclaimed my land; 

Legitimation, name, and all is gone: 
Then, good my mother, let me know my father. 
| Shakſpes 

From whence will ariſe many queſtions of /egiti- 
mation, and what in nature is the difference be- 
twixt a wife and a concubine. Locke. 

2. The act of inveſting with the privileges 

of lawful birth. X 

LEGUME. 1. J. [legume, Fr. legumen, 

LEGU MEN, Lat.] Seeds not reaped, 
but gathered by the hand; as, beans ; 
in general, all larger ſeeds; pulſe, 

Some legumens, as peas or beans, if newly ga- 
thered and diſtilled in a retort, will afford an acid 
ſpirit. Boyle. 

In the ſpring fell great rains, upon which enſued 
a moſt deſtructive mildew upon the corn and le- 
gumes. Arbutbrot. 

LEOGV“MuINOUsS. adj. [legumineux, Fr. from 
legumen.] Belonging to pulſe; conſiſt- 
ing of pulſe. 

The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom is 
taken from the farinaceous ſeeds; as oats, barley, 
and wheat : or of ſome of the ſiliquoſe or I gα 
miuous; as, peas or beans. Arbutlice. 

LzIIsuRA BLE. ad. [from leiſure.] Done 
at leiſure; not hurried; enjoying lei- 
ſure. 

A relation inexcuſable in his works of leiſurable 
hours, the examination being as ready as the rela- 
tion. Bregon. 

LEIsVRABTLY. adv. | from leiſurable.] At 
leiſure ; without tumult or hurry. 

Let us beg of God, that when the hour of our 
reſt is come, the patterns of our diſſolution may 
be Jacob, Moſes, Joſhua, and David, why beur- 
ably ending their lives in peace, prayed for the 
mercies of God npon their poſterity. Hooters 

LETSURE. . J. [oifir, French.] 

1. Freedom from buſineſs or hurry; va- 
cancy of mind; power to ſpend time 
according to choice. | 

A gentleman feil very fick, and a friend ſaid to 
him, Send for a phyſician; but the ſick man an- 
ſwered, It is no matter; for if I dic, I will dic 
at leiſure. Bacen's Apophthegms. 

Where ambicion and avarice have made no en- 
trance, the defire of leiſure is much more natural 

Teriples 

You enjoy your quiet in a garden, where you 
have not only the /c;/vre of thinking, but the plea- 
ſure to think of nothing which can diicompoſe 
your mind. Dryden. 

2. Convenience of time. f 

We'll make our Vifures to attend on youre. 

Shakeſpeare 
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2. The tree that bears lemons. 
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They ſummonꝰ d up their meiny, ſtrait took horſe; 
Dommanded me to follow, and attend 1 . 
The {cifure of their anſwer. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
O happy youth! : 
For whom thy fates reſerve ſo fair a bride ; 
He ſigh'd, and had no leiſure more to ſay, 
His honour call'd his eyes another way. Dryden. 
T ſhall leave with him that rebuke, to be conſi- 
dered at his /ciſure. | Locke. 
3. Want of leiſure. Not uſed. 
More than J have ſaid, loving countrymen; 
The leiſure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shateſpeare*s Richard III. 
LE'ISURELY. adj. [from leiſure.] Not 
haſty; deliberate; done without 


hurry. 
He was the wretchedeſt thing when he was young, 
So long a growing, and ſo leiſurely, 

That, if the rule were true, he thould be gracious. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The earl of Warwick, with a handful of men, 
fired Leith and Edinburgh, and returned by a lei- 
ſurely march. Hayward. 
The bridge is human life: upon a leiſurely ſur 
vey of it, I found that it conſiſted of threeſcore 
and ten intire arches. Aadiſon. 
Lt 1SURELY, adv. [from leiſure.] Not 


in a hurry ; ſlowly ; deliberately. 
The Pelgians hop'd, that with diſorder'd haſte, 
Our deep- cut keels upon the ſands might run; 
Or if with caution /ciſurcly we paſt, 
Their numerous groſs might charge us one by 
one. | Dryden. 
We deſcended very leiſurely, my friend being 
careful to count the fteps. Addiſons 
LE MAN. . J. [Generally ſuppoſed to be 
laimant, the lover, French; but ima- 
yo by Junius, with almoſt equal pro- 
ability, to be derived from le, Dutch, 
or leop, Saxon, belowed, and man. This 
etymology is ſtrongly ſupported by the 
antient orthography, according to which 
it was written /eveman.] A ſweetheart ; 
a gallant y or a miſtreſs. Hanmer, 
Hold for my ſake, and do him not to dye ; 
But vanquiſh'd, thine eternal bondſlave make, 
And me thy worthy meed unto thy leman take. 


Spenſer. 
A cup of wine, 
That's briſk and fine, | 
And drink unto the /eman mine. Shakeſpeare. 


LEMMA. 2. . [Muu ; lemme, French 
A propoſition previouſly aſſumed. 

LEMON. . J. [limon, French; /imo- 
nium, low Lat.] | 


1. The fruit of the Jemon-tree. 
The juice of lemons is more cooling and aſtrin- 
gent than that cf oranges. Arbuthnot. 
The dyers uſe it for dying of bright yellows and 
lemon colours. Mortimer. 

Bear me, Pomona! 

To where the lemen and the piercing lime, 

Wich the deep orange, glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Thomſon. 


The ln tree hath large Riff leaves; the 
flower conſiſts of many leaves, which expand in 
form of a roſe : the fruit is almoſt of an oval 
fizure, and divided into ſeveral cells, in which are 
lodged hard feeds, ſarrounded by a thick fleſhy 
ſubſtance, which, for the moſt part, is full of an 
acid juice. There are many varieties of this tree, 
and the fruit is yearly imported from Liſbon in 
great plenty. Miller. 


LE MONAT DE. . . [from lemon.] Liquor 
made of water, ſugar, and the juice of 
lemons. 

Thou, and tby wife, and children, ſhould walk 


in my gardens, buy toys, and drink ſemonade. 
Arlutb. J. Bull. 


LEN 
To LEND. v. a. preterite, and part. paſſ. 


lent. [lznan, Saxon; leenen, Dutch. ] 
1. To afford or ſupply, on condition of 
repayment. 
In common worldly things *tis call'd ungrateful 
With dull unwillingneſs to pay a debt, 
Which, with a bounteous hand, was kindly /ent 
Much more to be thus oppoſite with Heav'n. | 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Thou ſhalt not give him thy money upon uſury, 
nor lend him thy victuals for increaſe. 
| Lev. xxv. 37. 
They dare not give, and e' en refuſe to lend, | 
To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend. Dryden. 
2. To ſuffer to be uſed on condition that 


it be reſtored. 
I'll And it thee, my dear, but have no power to 
give it from me. Shakeſpeare. 
The fair bleſſing we vouchſafe to ſend ; 
Nor can we ſpare you long, though often we may 
lend. Dryden. 
3. To afford; to grant in general. 
Covetouſneſs, like the ſea, receives the tribute 
of all rivers, though far unlike it in lending any 
back again. Decay of Picty. 
Painting and poeſy are two fifters ſo like, that 
they lend to each other their name and office: one 
is called a dumb poeſy, and the other a ſpeaking 
picture. Dryden's Dufreſn:y. 
From thy new hope, and from thy growing ſtore, 
Now lend aſſiſtance, and relieve the poor. Dryden. 
Cato, /end me for a while thy patience, 
And condeſcend to hear a young man ſpeak. Addiſ. 
Cephiſa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand to cloſe thy miſtreſs* eyes. 


; A. Philips. 
Le"nDER. 2. J. [from /end.] 
1. One who lends any thing. 
2. One who makes a trade of putting 
money to intereſt. 
Let the ſtate be anſwered ſome ſmall matter, and 
the reſt left to the lender; if the abatement be 
ſmall, it will not diſcourage the lender: he that 
took ten in the hundred, will ſooner deſcend to 
eight than give over this trade. Bacon. 
Whole droves of /enders crowd the bankers doors 
To call in money. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Intereſt would certainly encourage the lender to 
venture in ſuch a time of danger. Addiſon. 
LENGOTH. z. J. [from leng, Saxon. ] 
1. The extent of any thing material from 
end to end ; the longeſt line that can be 
drawn through a body. | 
There is in Ticinum a church that is in length 
one hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in keighth 
near fifty: it reporteth the voice twelve or thirteen | 
times. Bacon. 
2. Horizontal extenſion. 
Mezentius ruſhes on his foes, 
And firſt unhappy Acron overthrows ; 
Stretch'd at his length he ſpurns the ſwarthy ground. 
Dryden. 
3. Comparative extent; a certain portion 
of ſpace or time: in this ſenſe it has a 
plural. 
Large lengths of ſeas and ſhores 
Between my father and my mother lay. Shaleſprare. 
To get from th' enemy, and Ralph, free; 
Left danger, fears, and foes, behind, 
And beat, at leaft, three lengths the wind. ITudizr. 
Time glides along with undiſcover'd haſte, 


4. Extent of duration or ſpace. 
What /eng:h of lands, what oceans have you 


paſs'd, 
What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on what ſhores been 
caſt ? : Dryden. 


Having thus got the idea of duration, the next 
thing is to get ſome meaſure of this common dura- 
tion, whereby to judge of its different lengths. 

; Loc te. 


The future but a length beyond the paſt, Dryden. | 


LEN 
5. Long duration or protraction. 
May ere great monarch, ſtill augment your 
lifs, | EF 
With lergtb of days, and every day like this. Dryd. 
Such toil requir'd the Roman name, 
Such lengtb of labour for ſo vaſt a frame. Dryden. 
In length of time it will cover the whole plain, 
and make one mountain with that on which it 
| now ſtands. Addiſon. 
6. Reach or expanſion of any thing. 

I do not recommend to all a purſuit of ſciences, 
to thoſe extenſive lengtbs to which the moderns 
have advanced. Watts. 

7. Full extent; uncontraQed ſtate. 

If Letitia, who ſent me this account, will ac- 
quaint me with the worthy gentleman's name, I 
will inſert it at length in one of my papers. 


: Addiſon's Spectator. 
8. Diſtance. 


He had marched to the length of Exeter, which 

he had ſome thought ef beſieging. Clarendon. 
9. End; latter part of any aſlignable 
time, | 

Churches purged of things burdenſome, all was 
brought at the f ao unto that wherein now we 
ſtand. 1 Hookers 

A crooked ſtick is not ftraitened, unleſs it be 
bent as far on the clear contrary fide, that ſo it 
may ſettle itſelf at the length in a middle ſtate of 
evenneſs between them both. Hooker. 

10. At LENGTH. [An adverbial mode 
of ſpeech. It was formerly written at 
the length.) At laſt; in concluſion. 

At length, at length, J have thee in my arms, 
Though our malevolent ſtars have ſtruggled hard, 
And held us long aſunder. Dryden's King Arthur. 

To LE'NGTHEN. v. a. {from lengtb.] 
1. To draw out; to make longer; to 
elongate. 

Relaxing the fibres, is making them flexible, 
or eaſy to be lengtbened without rupture. Arbutb. 

Falling dews with ſpangles deck'd the glade, 
And the low ſun had /engrhen'd every ihade. Popes 

2. To protract; to continue. 
Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thouſand harms, and /engthens life. 
| : ' Shakeſpeare. 

Break off thy ſins by righteouſneſs, and thine ini- 
quities by ſhewing mercy to the poor: if it may be 
a lengthening of thy tranquillity. : Dan. 

It is in our power to ſecure to ourſelves an inte- 
reſt in the divine mercies that are yet to come, and 
to lengtben the courſe of our preſent proſperity. 

TY Atterbury's Serminse 
3. To protract pronunciation, 

The learned languages were leſs conſtrained in 
the quantity of every ſyllable, beſide helps of gram- 
matical figures for the lengthening or abbreviation 
of them. | Dryden. 

4. To LENG THEN out. [The particle out 
is only emphatical.] To protract; to 
extend. 

What if I pleaſe to lengt hen cnt his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate? Dryden. 

I'd hoard up every moment of my life, 
To lengthen cut the payment of my tears. Dryd. 

It lengthers out every act of worthip, and pro- 
duces more laſting and permanent impreſſions in 
the mind, than thoſe which accompany any tran- 
fient form of words. . Addiſan. 

To LE'NGTHEN, v. x. To grow longer; 
to increaſe in length. BI 
One may as well make a yard, whoſe parts 
lengthen and ſhrink, as a meature of trade in ma- 
terials, that have not always a ſettled value. Lackes 
Still *tis farther from its end 
till finds its error lengthen with its way. = Prizre 
LEINGTHWISE. adv. [length and awwile.] 
According to the length; in a longitu- 


dinal direction. . 
LECXIE NT. adj. [leniens, Latin.] 


E 2 1. Aſſuaſive; 
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LEN 


3. Aſſuaſive ; ſoftening ; mitigating. 
In this one paſſion man can ſtrength enjoy; 
Time, that on all things lays his /enient hand, 
Vet tames not this; it ſticks to our laſt ſand. 


Pope. 
2. With of. 
Conſolatories writ 


With ſtudy'd argument, and much perſuaſion ſought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Milton. 
3. Laxative; emollient. | 
Oils relax the fibres, are /enicnt, balſamick, and 
abate acrimony in the blood. Arbuthnot on Alim. 
Le"nient. n. /. An emollient, or aſſua- 


ſive application. 
I dreſſed it with /enientss WMiſeman's Surgery. 
To LE'NIFY. v. z. [lenifier, old French; 
lenio, Latin.], To aſſuage; to mitigate. 

Uſed for ſquinancies and inflammations in the 
throat, it ſcemeth to have a mollifying and /enify- 
ing virtues Bacon. 

All ſoft'ning ſimples, known of ſov'reign uſe, 
He preſſes out, and pours their noble juice; 

Theſe firſt infus'd, to 7erify the pain, 

He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. Dryden. 
LrINITIVE. adj. [lnitif, French; lenio, 

Latin.] Aſſuaſive; emollient. 

Some plants have a milk in them; the cauſe 
may be an inception of putrefaction: for thoſe 
milks have all an acrimony, though one would 
think they ſhould be /cr:itiwes Bacon. 

There is aliment /enitive expelling the faces 
without ſtimulating the bowels ; ſuch are animal 
Oils. Arbuthnot. 

Le"niTive. 2. /. 8 | 

1. Any thing medicinally applied to eaſe 
pain. 

2. A pallative. 

There are /cnitives that friendſhip will apply, be- 
fore it would be brought to decretory rigours. 


neſs; mercy; tenderneſs ; ſoftneſs of 


temper. 
Henry gives conſent, 
Of meer compaſſion, and of /enity, 
To cafe your country. 
Leniiy maſt gain | 
The mighty men, and pleaſe the diſcontent. Dan. 
Albeit fo ample a pardon was proclaimed touch - 
ing treaſon, yet could not the boldneſs be beaten 
down either with ſeverity, or with /cnity be abated. 
| gy Hay=vard. 
Theſe jealouſies 
Have but one root, the old impriſon'd king, 
Whoſe lenity firſt pleas'd the gaping crowd: 
Bur-when long try'd, and found ſupinely good, 
Like Æſop's log, they leapt upon his back. Dryd. 
Lens. 2. /. From reſemblance to the ſeed 


of a lentil. 
A glaſs ſpherically convex on both ſides, is uſual- 


ly called a lens; ſuch as is a burning-glaſs, or ſpec- | 


tacle- glaſs, or an objeR-glaſs of a teleſcope. 
3 Nexuton's Opticks. 
According to the difference of the /enſes, I uſed 
various diſtances. Nexwwiou's Opticks. 
LexrT. part. paſſ. from lend. | 
Ry Jove the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 
And what to thoſe we give, to Jove is leut. Pope. 
LENT. z. J. [lenxen, the ſpring, Saxon. ] 
The quadragefimal faſt; a time of ab- 
ſtinence; the time from Aſhwedneſday' 
to Eaſter. | | 
Lent is from ſpringing, becauſe it falleth in 
the ſpring; for which our progenitors, the Ger- 
mans, uſe glent. ; Camden. 


LEe"NTEN. adi from /ent.] Such as is 
uſed in lent; ſparing. | 
My lord, if you delight not in man, what lenten 
entertainment the players ſhall receive from you ! 


| She quench'd her fury at the flood, | 


[LE'NTXER. 2. / A kind of hawk. 


South's Scrmont. | 


Le'niTY. #. /. [/enitas, Latin.) Mild- 


Shakeſpeare's Hen. VI. 


L EO 


And with a lenten ſallad cool'd her blood. 


ſcant. Dryden's Hind and Pantber. 

LENTI CULAR. ad. Tre French.) 
Doubly convex ; of the form of a lens. 

The cryſtalline humour is of a /enticular figure, 
convex on both fides, Ray on Creation. 

LE"NTIFORM. adj. [lens and forma, Lat.] 
Having the form of a lens. 

LEexT1GINOUS. adj. from lentigo, Lat.] 
Scurfy; ſurfuraceous. 

LENTTGO. 2. J. [Latin.] A freckly or 
ſcurfy eruption upon the ſkin ; ſuch 
eſpecially as is common to women 1n 
child-bearing. Quincy. 

LECTNTIIL. 2. J. [lens, Lat. Jentille, Fr.] 
A plant. > 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, the pointal of 
which becomes a ſhort pod, containing orbicular 
ſeeds, for the moſt part convex ; the leaves arc 
conjugated, growing to one mid-rib, and arc ter- 
minated by tendrils. Miller. 

The Philiſtines were gathered together, where 


was a piece of ground full of /entiles. 
2 Sams xxili. 11. 


'LE"NTISCK. 2. . [lentiſcus, Latin; len- 
ti/que, French.) Lenti/ck wood is of a 
pale brown, almoſt whitiſh, reſinous, 
fragrant, and acrid : it is the tree which 

roduces maſtich, eſteemed aſtringent 
and balſamick. Hill. 


Lentiſck is a beautiful evergreen, the maſtich or 
' gum of which is of uſe for the teeth or gums. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

LE'NTITUDE. . J [from lentus, Lat.] 

Sluggiſhneſs ; ſlowneſs. Dig. 


» 
A 


I ſhould enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation 
of the haggard, and the two ſorts of lentners. 
Walton's Angler. 


LENTOR. . J. [lentor, Lat. lenteur, Fr.] 
1. Tenacity ; viſcoſity. 
Some bodies have a kind of lentor, and more 
depectible nature than others. Bacon. 
2. Slowneſs; delay; ſluggiſh coldneſs. 
The lentor of eruptions, not inflammatory, points. 
to an acid cauſe, | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3. [In phyſick.] That fizy, viſcid, co- 
agulated part of the blood, which, in 
malignant fevers, obſtructs the capillary 
veſſels. Quincy. 
Le'xTOUS. adj. ¶leutus, Latin. ] Viſcous; 
tenacious; capable to be drawn out. 
| In this ſpawn of a /cntous and tranſparent body, 
are to be diſcerned many ſpecks which become 
black, a ſubſtance more compaRted and terreſtrious 
than the other; for it riſeth not in diſtillation. 
Brown. 


or, rather, a nation, country, Ec. 
Thus, /codgar is one of great intereſt 
with the people or nation. Gib/an. 
Le'oe. 2. . Leaf denotes love; ſo leo 
Loi is a winner of love; leaſſtan, beſt 
beloved: like theſe Agapetus, Eraſmus, 
Philo, Amandus, &c. Gib/on's Camden. 
LEON IN E. adj. [leoninus, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to a lion; having the na- 
ture of a lion. 
2. Leonine verſes are thoſe of which the 
end rhimes to the middle, ſo named 
from Les the inventor: as, 
Gloria factorum temere conceditur horum. 


LEOPARD. 3. J {leo and pardus, Lat.] 


Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing | 


LEJ OD. 2. J. Leod ſignifies the people; 
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Sheep run not half ſo tim'rous from the wolf, 


Or horſe or oxen from the leopard, 
As you fly from your oft-ſubdued ſlaves. Shakeſps 


like a cat: his head, teeth, tongue, feet, claws, 
tail, all like a cat's : he boxes with his fore-feet, 
as a cat doth her kittens; leaps at the prey, as a 
cat at a mouſe ; and will alſo ſpit much after the 
ſame manner: ſo that they ſeem to differ, juſt as a 
kite doth from an eagle. Grewws 
Before the king tame leapards led the way, 
And troops of lions innocently plays Dryden. 
LEER. 2. /. [lepra, leproſus, Latin.] 
One infected with a leproſy. 
I am no loathſome leper; look on me. Shake/þ. 
The leper in whom the plague is, his cloaths 
ſhall be rent. : Lev. xiii. 45s 
LE"yEROVUs. adj. [Formed from leprous, 
to make out a verſe.] Cauſing lepro- 
ſy; infected with leproſy ; leprous. 
Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, 
With juice of curfed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous diſtilment. Shakeſpeare's Ilamſet. 
LE"roORINE. adj. | Jeporinus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a hare; having the nature of 
a hare. 2 
LEP ROCSIT Y. x. / 
mous diſeaſe. 
If the crudities, impurities, and J/eprefities of 
metals were cured, they would become gold. 
Picon's Nat. Hiſt. 
LE“ P ROST. 2. J. [lepra, Lat. lepre, Fr.] 
A loathſome diſtemper, which covers 
the body with a kind of white ſcales. 
Itches, blains, IT 
Sow all the Athenian boſoms, and their crop 
Be general /epreſy. Shakeſp. Timon of Athrns, 
It is a plague of leproſy. Lev. xiii. 3. 
Between the malice of my enemies and other 
men's miſtakes, I put as great a difference as be- 
tween the itch of novelty and the /eprofy of diſ- 
loyalty. King Charles. 
Authors, upon the firft entrance of the pox, 
looked upon it fo highly infectious, that they ran 
away from it as much as the Jews did from the 
leproſy. | Wiſcman's Surgery. 
LE"yRovs. adj. [lepra, Latin; leprenæ, 
French. ] Infected with a leproſy, 
The ſilly amorous ſucks his death, 
By drawing in a lepreus harlot's breath. Dorne. 


LERE. x. / [læne, Saxon; leere, Dutch. 
A leflon; lore; doctrine. Obſolete, 
This ſenſe is (till retained in Scotland. 

The kid pitying his heavineſs, 
Aſked the cauſe of his great diſtreſs ; 
And alſo who, and whence, that he were, 
Though he that had well ycond his lere, 
Thus melled his talk with many a tcare. 

Le'rRY. [from /ere.] A rating; 

ture. Ruſtick word. 

LEss. A negative or privative termina- 
tion. [lear, Saxon; los, Dutch. ] Join- 
ed to a ſubſtantive, it implies the ab- 
ſence or privation of the thing expreſſed 
by that ſubſtantive: as, a w/zt/e/s man, 
a man without wit; cHilalleſs, without 
children; Fatherleſo, deprived of a fa- 

ther; pennyleſs, wanting money. 

Lyss. adj. [leap, Saxon.] The compa- 


[from leprous.] Squa- 


Spenſer. 
a lec- 


fo great; not ſo much; not equal. 
Mary, the mother of James the % | 
Mark, xv. 40. 
He that thinks he has a poſitive idea of infinite 
ſpace will find, that he can no more have a poſitive 
idea of the greateſt than he has of the leaſt ſpace; 
for in this latter we are capable only of a com- 


Sba teſp +» Hamlet. 


A ſpotted beaſt of prey, 
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pom idea of ſmallneſs, 3 Darn be 
e poſitive idea. 
eſs than any one tes ” ave the po - 2006 
All the ideas that are conſidered as having parts, 
and are capable of increaſe by the addition of any 
equal or /eſs parts, afford us, by their repetition, 
the idea of infinity. Locke. 
"Tis leſs to conquer, than bw er _ ceaſe, 
7 fighting, awe the world to peace. 
And, without fighting, Far. 
Lzss. 1. J. Not ſo much; oppoled to 


more, or to as much. 

They gathered ſome more, ſome leſs. 
; . Exod. xvi. 17s 
Thy ſervant knew nothing of this, leſs or more. 
I Sam. 

Yet could he not his cloſing eyes withdraw, 
Though 4% and J% of Emily he ſaw. Dryer. 
Less. adv. In a ſmaller degree; in a 


lower degree. . 
This opinion preſents a /eſs merry, but not 14% 
dangerous, temptation to thoſe in adverſity. 
: Decay of Piety. 
The /cfs ſpace there is betwixt us and the ob- 
je&, and the more pure the air is, by ſo much 
the more the ſpecies are preſerved and diftinguiſh- 
ed; and, on the contrary, the more ſpace of air 
there is, and the 7% it is pure, ſo much the more 
the object is confuſed and embroiled. Dryden. 
Their learning lay chiefly in flosriſh ; they were 
not much wiſer than the % pretending multitude. 
h Collier on Pride. 
The /:{s they themſelves want from others, they 
will be /efs careful to ſupply the neceſſities of the 
indigents Smalridges 
Happy, and happy Mill, ſhe might have prov'd, 
Were ſhe /c/s beautiful, or % below d. Pope. 
LE“ ss EE. 1. J. The perſon to whom 


leaſe is given. : 
To LESSEN. v. a. [from /e/.] 
1. To make leſs; to diminiſh in bulk. 
2. To diminiſh the degree of any ſtate or 


quality ; to make leſs intenſe. 
| Kings may give 
To beggars, and not /:fſen their own greatneſs. 

Denham. 
Though charity alone will not make one happy 
in the other world, yet it ſhall /e his puniſhment. 
| Calamy's Sermons. 
Collect into one ſum as great a number as you 
pleaſe, this multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not 
one jot the power of adding to it, or brings him 
any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of 
number. Locke. 
This thirſt after fame betrays him into ſuch in- 
decencies as are a /eſſening to his reputation, and is 
looked upon as a weakneſs in the greateſt cha- 
racters. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Nor are the pleaſures which the brutal part of 
the creation enjoy, ſubject to be I ned by the un- 
eaſineſs which arifes from fancy. Atterbury. 


dignity. 
Who ſceks 
To leſſen thee, againſt his purpoſe ſerves 
Jo manifeſt the more thy might. Milton. 

St. Paul choſe to magnity his office, when il] 

men conſpired to In it. Aztterbury's Sermons. 
To Let'sSEn. v. n. To grow leſs; to 
ſhrink ; to be diminithed. 

All government may be eſteemed to grow ſtrong 
or weak, as the general opinion in thoſe that go- 
vein is ſeen to lohn or increaſe. Temple. 

The objecticis leſſns much, and comes to no 
more than this, there was one witneſs of no good 
reputation. | Atterbury. 

L:t'ssSER. adj. A barbarous corruption of 

li, formed by the vulgar from the 
habit of terminating comparatives in 
er; afterwards adopted by poets, and 
thenby writers of proſe, till it has all the 


4 


3. To degrade; to deprive of power or | 
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authority which a mode originally erro- 


neous can derive from cuſtom. 

What great deſpite doth fortune to thee bear, 
Thus lowly to abaſe thy beauty bright, 
That it ſhould not deface all other Jer light? 


It is the er blot, modeſty finds, < 
Women to change their ſhapes than men their 
minds. ©. Shakeſpeare. 
The mountains, and higher patts of the earth, 
grow leer and leer from age to age: ſometimes 
the roots of them are weakened by ſubterraneous 
fires, and ſometimes tumbled by earthquakes into 
caverns that are under them. Burnet, 
Cain, after the murder of his brother, cries 
out, Every man that findeth me ſhall ſlay me. 
By the ſame reaſon may a man, in the tate of na- 
ture, punith the /efſer breaches of that law. Locke. 
Any heat promotes the aſcent of mineral matter, 
but more eſpecially of that which is ſubtile, and 
is conſequently moveable more eaſily, and with a 
Ir power. We.dward. 
The larger here, and there the Ir lambs, 
The news-fail'n young herd blcating for their dams. 
Pope. 
Lx'ssER. adv. [formed by corruption 
from %.] | 


Do call it valiant fury. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Le'ssEs. 2. ,. [laiffees, French.] The 
dung of beaſts left on the ground. 
LESSON. . J. [Clegon, French; lectio, 
Latin. | 
1. Any thing read or repeated to a 
teacher, in order to improvement. 
I but repeat that Jen 
Which I have learn'd from thee. Denham's Sophy. 
2. Precept; notion inculcated. 
This day's enſample hath this In dear 
Deep written in my heart with iron pen, 
That bliſs may not abide in ſtate of mortal men. 
Fairy Queen. 
Be not jealous over the wife of thy boſom, and 
teach her not an evil 4%%n againſt thyſelf, 


3. Portions of ſeripture read in divine ſer- 
vice. 

Notwithſtanding ſo eminent properties, whereof 
Ins are happily deſtitute; yet Ins being free 
from ſome inconveniencies whereunto ſermons are 
moſt ſubje&, they may, in this reſpe&, no leſs 
take, than in other they muſt give the hand which 
betokeneth pre- eminence. Hookers 

4. Tune pricked for an inſtrument. 
Thoſe good laws were like good Ins ſet for a 
flute out of tune; of which ns little uſe can 
be made, till the flute be made fit to be played on. 

8 Davies en Ireland, 

5. A rating lecture. 

She would give her a In for walking ſo late, 
that ſhould make her keep within doors for one 

. fortnight. Sidney. 

To LESSON. v. a. {from the noun,] To 
teach; to inſtruct. 

Even in kind love, I do conjure thee 
To leſin me. Shakeſp. Tave Gentlemen of Verona. 

Well hat thou I /e us, this ſhall we do. Shak. 

Children ſhould be 1:aſoned betimes, and leſſo ned 
into a contempt and deteſtation of this vice. 

a L' Eftrange's Fables. 
LE“SSOR. n. J. One who 
to farm, or otherwiſe, by leaſe. 
Lords of the world have but for life their leaſe, 
And that too, if the % pleaſe, muſt ceaſe. 
| Denham. 

If he demiſes the glebe to a layman, the tenant 
muſt pay the ſmall tithes to the vicar, and the 
great tithes to the Ihr. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 

LES T. cox. [from the adjectise left.] 
1. This particle may be ſometimes re- 


* 


Fairy Queen. 


Some ſay he's mad; others, that Igſer hate him, |. 


Eccluſ. ix. 1. 


lets any thing 


LET 
tion or care leſt a thing ſhould happen. 


Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not exceed, 
left if he. ſhould exceed, then thy brother ſhould 


ſeem vile, | | Deut. xv. 
SOT TP | Left they faint 

At the ſad fentence rigorouſly urg'd, 

All terror hide. Milton. 


My labour will. ſuſtain me, and le cold 
Or heat ſhould injure us, his timely care . 
Hath unbeſought provided. Milton. 
King Luitprand brought hither the corps, /:ff it 

might be abuſed by the barbarous nations. Addiſene 
2. It ſometimes means only at, with a 

kind of emphaſis. | 

. One doubt 

Perſues me ſtill, Jef all 1 cannot die, 

Leſt that pure breath of life, the ſpirit of man, 

Which God inſpir'd, cannot together periſh 

With this corporeal clod. Milton. 
LEe'STERCOCK. 2. J. They have a device 
of two ſticks filled with corks, and 
croſſed flatlong, out of whoſe midſt 
there riſeth a thread, and at the ſame 
hangeth a ſail ; to this engine, termed 
a leflercock, they tie one end of their 
boulter, ſo as the wind coming from the 
ſhore filleth the ſail, and the ſail car- 
rieth the boulter into the ſea, which, 
after the reſpite of ſome hours, is drawn' 
in again by a cord faſtened at the nearer 


end. Carew. - 
To LET. v. a. [læxan, Saxon. ] 
1. To allow; to ſuffer; to permit. 
Nay, nay, quoth he, let be your ſtrife and doubt. 
Fairfax. 
Where there is a certainty and an uncertainty, 
let the uncertainty go, and hold to that which is 
certain. . Biſhop Sanderſon. 
On the crowd he caſt a furious look, 
And wither'd all their ſtrength before he ſpoke z 
Back on your lives, let be, ſaid he, my prey, 
And let my vengeance take the deſtin'd way. | 
Dryden. : 
W me; ſpeak, Raymond, will you ier 
im ? 
Shall he remember Leonora? Dryden's Spaniſh Fr. 
We muſt not let go manifeſt truths, becauſe we 
cannot anſwer all queſtions about them. 
One who fixes his thoughts intently on one 
thing, fo as to take but little notice of the ſuc- 
ceſſion of ideas in his mind, lets flip out of his 
account a good part of that duration. Locke. 
A ſolution of mercury in aqua fortis being poured 
upon iron, copper, tin, or lead, diflolves the metal, 
and lets go the mercury. Newton's Opticks. 
2. A ſign of the optative mood uſed before 
the firſt, and imperative before the third 
perſon. Before the firſt perſon ſingular 
it ſignifies reſolution, fixed purpoſe, or 
ardent wiſh. 
Let me die with the Philiſtines. Judges. 
Here let me ſit, 
And hold high converſe with the mighty dead. 
Thomſon. 
3. Before the firſt perſon plural, let implies 
exhortation. 
Riſe; let us go. Mark. 
Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſhade. Shakeſprarce 
4. Before the third perſon, ſingular or 
plural, let implies permiſſion. 
Let Euclid reſt, and Archimedes pauſe. Milton. 
5. Or precept. 
Let the ſoldiers ſeize him from one of the aſſaſſi- 


nates. | : 5 Dryden. 
6. Sometimes it implies conceſſion. 
Oer golden ſands Jet rich Pactolus flow, ® 


Or trees weep amber on the banks of Po, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which the trees adorn. 


ſolved into that not, meaning preven- 
| | 


7. Before 


Collier. 
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7. Before a thing in the paſſive voice, le: 
implies command. 

Let not the objects which ought to be conti- 
guous be ſeparated, and let thoſe which ought to 
be ſeparated be apparently ſo to us; but ſet this be 
done by a ſmall and pleaſing difference. Dryden. 


8. Let has an infinitive mood after it 


without the particle zo, as in the for- 
mer examples. | 
But one ſubmiſſive word which you /et fall, 
Will raake him in good humour with us all. Dryd. 
The ſeventh year thou ſhalt et it reſt, and lie 
ſtill. E xod. 
9. To leave: in this ſenſe it is commonly 
followed by alone. 
| They did me too much injury, 
That ever ſaid I hearken'd for your death. 
If it were ſo, I might have let alone 
Th' inſulting hand of Douglas over you. Shake/. 
The public outrages of a deſtroying tyranny are 
but childiſh appetites, let alone till they are grown 
ungovernable. L'Ehrange's Fal les. 
Let me alone to accuſe him aiterwards. Dryden. 
This is of no uſe, and had been better let alte: 
he is fain to reſolve all into preſent poſſeiſion. Lecke. 
Neſtor, do not let us alone till you have ſhorten- 
ed our necks, and reduced them to Cucir antient 
ſtandard. Addiſon. 
This notion might be let ahbre and deſpiſed, as a 
piece of harmleſs unintelligible enthuſiaſm. Rogers. 
10. To:more than permit; to give. 
There's a letter for you, Sir, if your name be 
Horatio, as I am let to know it is. Shakeſpeare. 


11. To put to hire; to grant to a tenant. 
Solomon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon ; he et 
the vineyard unto keepers, Cant. viiie 11. 
Nothing deadens ſo much the compoſition of a 
picture, as figures which appertain not to the ſub- 
ject: we may call them figures to be let. Dryden. 
She let her ſecond floor to a very genteel man. 
| Tatler. 
A law was enacted, prohibiting all biſhops, and 
other eccleſiaſtical corporations, from letting their 
lands for above the term of twenty years. . Swift. 
12. To ſuffer any thing to take a courſe 
which requires no impulſive violence. 
In this ſenſe it is commonly joined with 
a particle, 
She let them deton by a cord through the win- 
dow. Ju 44. 
Launch out into the deep, and lit dæon vour 
nets for a draught. Luke, v. 4. 
Let dowwn thy pitcher, that I may drink. | 
Gen. xxive 14 
The beginning of ſtrife is as when one /cterh 
cut water. Prove xvii. 14. 
As terebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth 
pricking vines or trees after they be of ſome growth, 
and thereby /crting forth gum or tears. Bacon 
And if I knew which way to do't, 
Your honour fate, I'd Jet you ut. Thidilras. 
The letting out our love to mutable objects doth 
but enlarge our hearts, and make them the wider 
marks for fortune to be wounded. Boyle. 
My heart finks in me while J hear him ſpeak, 
And every ſlacken'd fibre drops its hold; 
Like nature letting divon the ſprings of life. Dryd. 
From this point of the ſtory, the poct is 1. 
dxvn to his traditional poverty. P pe. 
You muſt ler it dvr, that is, make it ſofter by 
tempering it. Moxcn's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
13. To permit to take any ſtate or courſe, 
Finding an eaſe in not underſtanding, he 7: looſe 
Bis thoughts wholly to pleaſure. Sidney. 
Let reaſon teach impoſſibility in any thing, and 
tire will of man doth ler it go. Heoker. 
He was ler looſe among the woods as ſocn as he 
was able to ride on horſeback, or carry a gun. 
OW Addiſon's Spectater. 


14. To LE bled, is elliptical for zo let 
out blood. To free it from confinement ; 
to ſuffer it to ſtream out of the vein. 


LET 
Be rul'd by me - 

Let's purge this choler without letting blood, Shak. 

His ancient knot of dangerous adverſaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret caſtles Shak. 
Hippocrates let great quantities of blood, and 
opened ſeveral veins at a time. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
15. To LET Gloed, is uſed with a dative 


of the perſon whoſe blood is let. 

As terebration doth meliorate fruits, ſo doth 
letting plants bl52d, as pricking vines, thereby let- 
ting forth tears. Bacon. 

16. To LET iz. To admit. 

Let in your king, whoſe labour'd ſpirits 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shakef. 

Roſcetes preſented his army before the gates 
of the city, in hopes that the citizens would raiſe 
ſome tumult, and /et him in. Kunolles. 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 

And at another to let in the foe, 


Efteminately vanquith'd ? Hilton's Agoniſtes. 


The more tender our ſpirits are made by religion, 


the more eaſy we are to /ct in grief, if the caule be 
innocent. 
They but preſerve the athes, thou the flame, 
True to his ſenſe, but truer to his tame, 
Fording his current, where thou find'ſt it low, 
Let in thine own to make it rite and flow. 
| Denham. 
To give a period to my life, and to his fears, 
you're welcome; here's a throat, a heart, or any 
other part, ready to et in death, and receive his 
commands. . Denham. 
17. If a noun follows, for let in, let inte 
1s required. 
It is the key that lers them into their very heart, 
and enables them to command all that is there. 
South's Sermons. 
There are pictures of ſuch as have been diſtin- 
guithed by their birth or miracles, with inſcrip- 
tions, that /t you into the name and hiſtory of the 
perſon repreſented. Addiſon. 
Moſt hiſtorians have ſpoken of ill ſucceſs, and 
terrible events, as if they had been let into the ſecrets 
of Providence, and made acquainted with that pri- 
vate conduct by which the world is governed. 


Addi Ne 
Theſe are not myſteries for ordinary readers to be 
let into. Addiſon. 


As we rode through the town, I was let into the 
characters of all the inhabitants; ons was a dog, 
another a whelp, and another a cur. Addiſon. 

18. To LET in, or into. Jo procure ad- 
miſſion. 
They ſhould ſpeak properly and correctly, 
whereby they may iet their thoughts into other 
men's minds the more caſily. Locke. 

As ſoon as they have hewn down any quantity of 
the rocks, they 4er in their Springs aud retervoirs 
among their works. Addiſon. 

19. 7 Ler off. To diſcharge. Origi- 
nally uſed of a narrow diſmiſſed from 
the gripe, and therefore ſvffered to fly 
off the bring: now app'ied to guns. 

Charging my piſtol with powder, I cautioned che 
emperor not to be afraid, and then let it of in the 
air. Srvifte 

20. To LET out. To leaſe out; to give to 
hire or farm. | 


To LET. v. 4. [letran, Saxon. ] 
1. To hinder; to obſtruct; to oppoſe. 
Their ſenſes are not letted from enjoying their 
objects: we have the impediments of honour, and 
the torments of conicience. Sidney. 
To glorify him in all things, is to do nothing 
whereby the name of God may be blaſphemed; 
nothing whereby the r:lvation of Je or Grecian, 
or any in the church of Chriſt, may be let or hin- 
dered. Hooker. 
Leave, ah, leave off, whatever wight thou be, 
To let a weary wretch from her due reſt, 
And trouble dying ſoul's tranquillity ! Fairy Q. 


Wherefore do ye let the people from their works? 


Taylor. | 
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The myftery of iniquity doth already work; only 
he who now /etterb will let, until he be taken out 
of the way. 2 Theſ. 

I will work, and who will let it? Jaa. xliii. 11. 

And now no longer letted of his prey, 

He leaps up at it with enrag'd deſire, 

O'erlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, 
And nods at every houſe his threatening fire. Dryd, 

2. ToLer, when it ſignifies 20 permit or 
leave, has let in the preterite and part. 
paſſive ; but when it ſignifies 70 Hinder, 
ii has Ietted; as, multa me impedierunt, 

many things have letted me. 
Introduction to Grammar, 

To LET. v. 2. To forbear; to withhold 
himſelf. 

After king Ferdinando had taken upon him the 
perſon of a fraternal ally to the king, he would not 
let to counſel the King. Bacon. 

Lr. 2. J. | from the verb.] Hindrance; 
obſtacle; obſtruction; impediment. 

Tue ſecret lets and difficulties in public proceed 
ings are innumerable and inevitable. Heokere 

Solyman without 4er preſented his army before 
the city of Belgrade. Kroliles's Hiſtory of the Juris. 

It had been done ere this, had I been conſul; 
We had had no ſtop, no let. Ben Fatſon's Catiline. 

Juſt judge, two lets remove; that free from Jread, 
I may before thy high tribunal plead, Sandiys. 

To theſe internal diſpoſitions to ſin, add the ex- 
ternal opportunities and occaſions concurring with 
them, and removing all lets and rubs out of the 
way, and making the path of deſtruction plain 
before the ſinner's face; ſo that he may run his 
courſe freely. | South, 

LET. the termination of diminutive words, 
from lyce, Saxon, little, ſmall; as, riva- 
let, a ſmall ſtream; hamlet, a little vil- 
lage. 

LeTHA'RGICK. adj. ¶letbargigue, Fren. 
from lethargy.] Sleepy by diſeaſe, be- 
yond the natural power of ſleep. 

Vengeance is as if minutely proclaimed in 
thunder from heaven, to give men no reſt in their 
fins, till they awake from the /cthargick ſleep, and 
ariſe from ſo dead, ſo mortiferous a ſtate. 

SE Hemmond's Fundamentals. 
Let me but try if I can wake his pity 
From his {thargick ſleep. Denbam's Sepfy. 

A lethargy demands the ſame cure and diet as an 
apoplexy from a phlegmatick caie, ſuch being the 
conſtitution of the lethargick. Arbuthnet cn Diet. 

LETHARCGICEKNESS. 2. /. [from lethar- 
gick,] Morbid ſleepineſs; drowlineſs 
to a diſeaſe, 

A grain of glory mixt with humblenefs, | 
Cures both a fever, and /ethargicineſss Herbert. 

LE" THARGY. . /. [-+:9z+4ix ; lethar- 
gie, French.] A morbid drowüneſs; a 
ileep from which one cannot be kept 

awake, | 

The letbargy muſt have his quiet courſe 
If not, he foams at mouth, and by and by 
Breaks out to ſavage madneſs. Shateipeares 

Though his eye is open, as the morning's, | 
Towards luſts and pleaſures ; yet ſo faſt a /c:hargy 
Has ſeiz d his powers towards public cares and 

dangers, 
He ſleeps like death. | Denham's So1p by. 

Europe lay then under a deep /ethargy ; and was 
no otherwiſe to be reſcued from it, but by one that 

would cry mightily. Alterbury. 

A letbargy is a lighter ſort of apoplexy, and de- 
mands the tame cure and diet. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

LE"THARGIED. adj. {from the noun.} 
Laid aſleep; entranced. | 

His motion weakens, or his diſcernings 


Are let bargied. Sbaleſpeare's King Lear. 
Le"THE. 2. /. [Du.] Oblivion; a 


80 you unto your burdens. Exod. Ve 4+ | 


| draught of oblivion. 
| | The 
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eonquering wine hath t eur ſenſe 
In * DT Sako letbe. NY >, Shakeſp. 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
His wat'ry labyrinth, which whoſo drinks 
Forgets both joy and grief. Milton. 
LE“TTER. 2. J. [from bet. ] 
1. One who lets or permits. 
2. One who hinders. | 
3. One who gives vent to any thing ; as, 


a Hood. letter. | 
LETTER. 2. J. [lettre, French; litera, 
Latin. ] | 


1. One of the elements of ſyllables. 
A ſuperſcription was written over him in /etters 
of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Duke, xxiii. 38. 
Thou whoreſon Zed! thou unneceſſary letter! 
5 Shakeſpeare. 
2. A written meſſage ; an epiſtle. 
hey uſe to write it on the top of letters. Shake 
I have a Jetter from her 
Of ſuch contents as you will wonder at. Shakeſp. 
When a Spaniard would write a letter by him, 
the Indian would marvel how it ſhould be poſſible, 
that he, to whom he came, ſhould be able to know 
all things. Aulot. 
The aſſes will do very well for trumpeters, and 
the hares will make excellent letter carriers. L'Efe. 
The ſtile of l/errers ought to be free, eaſy, and 
natural; as near approaching to familiar converſa- 
tion as poſſible: the two beſt qualities in con- 
rerſation are, good humour and good breeding; 
thoſe letters are therefore certainly the beſt that 
ſhew the moſt of theſe two qualities, Waljh. 
Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the 
beſt letter writers I know; very good ſenſe, civi- 
lity, and friendſhip, without any RiiTneſs or con- 


ſtraints : - Savift. 
3. The verbal expreſſion ; the literal 
meaning. ; 


Touching tranſlations of holy ſcripture, we may 
not diſallow of their. painful travels hereim who 


ſtrictly have tied themſelves to the very original | 


letters Hocker. 
In obedience to human laws, we muſt obſerve 
the letter of the law, without doing violence to the 
reaſon of the law, and the intention of the lawgiver. 
| Taylors Holy Living. 
Thoſe words of his mutt be underſtood not ac- 
cording to the bare rigour of the letter, but ac- 
cording to the allowances of expreſſion. South. 
What ! fince the pretor did my fetters looſe, 
And left me freely at my own diſpoſe, 
May I not live without controul and awe, 
Excepting ftill the letter of the law? = Dryden. 
4. Letters without the ſingular : learning. 
The Jews marvelleJ, ſaying, How knoweth this 
man letters, having never learned? Jen, vil. 15. 


5. Any thing to be read. 


Good laws are at beſt but a dead letter. Addiſon. | 


6. Type with which books are printed. 
The iron ladles that letter founders uſe to the 
cating of printing letters, are kept conſtantly in 
melting metal. | Maxon. 
To LETTER. v. a. [from letter.] To 
ſtamp with letters. 


E ovierved one weight /ettered on both ſides; and 


T found on one fice, written in the dialect of men, 


and undeineath it, calamides; on the other ſide 


was written, in the language of the gods, and 
underneath, bleſſings. Addiſon. 
LE"rTERED. adj, [from letter.] Lite- 

rate; educated to learning. 
A martial man, net ſweetened by a lettered edu- 


cation, is apt to have a tincture ct ſcurneſs. 


Collier en Pride. 
L:"TTUCEF. z. J. ¶ lackuca, Latin.] 

The ſpecies are, common or garden Lettuce; 
cabbage lettuce; Sileſia lettuce; white and black 
cos; White cos; red capuchin ſertuce. Miller. 
Fot colworts, and comfoiting purſeline, 

41 betuce, and refreſhing rolematines Spenſer. 


LEY 


fo old as to have milk. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The medicaments proper to diminiſh milk, are 
lettuce, purſlane, endive. Viſeman's Surgery. 
LEVANT. adj. ¶lewant, French. ] Eaſt- 
ern. | 
| Thwart of thoſe, as fierce 
Forth ruſh the /evant, and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton's Paradiſe Loſe. 
LIVANT. n. J. The eaſt, particularly 
thoſe coaſts of the Mediterranean eaſt 
r 
LEVA TOR. u. /. [Latin.] A chirurgical 
inſtrument, whereby depreſſed parts of 
the ſkull are lifted up. * mn 
Some ſurgeons bring out the bone in the bore; 
but it will be ſafer to raiſe it up with your /cvator, 
when it is but lightly retained in tome part. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
LeucoPHLEGMACY. 2. J. [from eu- 
cophlegmatick.} Paleneſs, with viſcid 
ju ces and cold ſweatings. 
Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, len- 
capblegmacy, and dropſies. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 
LEUCOPHLEGMA'TICK. ad}. [deu and 
©Xiyua.] Having ſuch a conſtitution of 
body where the blood 1s of a pale co- 
lour, viſcid, and cold, whereby it ſtuffs 
and bloats the kabit, or raiſes whate tu- 
mours in the feet, legs, or any other 
parts; and ſuch are commonly aſthma- 
tick and dropſical. 2 
Aſthmatick perſons have voracious appetites, 
and for want of a right ſanguification are leuco- 


LEFVEE. n. , French. ] 
1. The time of riſing. 
2. The concourſe of thoſe who crowd 
round a man of power in a morning. 
Would' thou be art miniſter of ſtate 
To have thy levees crouded with reſort 
Of a depending, gaping, ſervile court? Dryden. 
None of her i{ylvan ſubjects made their court, 
Lewees and couchees paſs d without reſort. 


Dryden. 
LEVEL. adj. [læpel, Saxon.] 
1. Even; not having one part higher than 
another. 5 


The doors 
Diſcover ample ſpaces o'er the ſmooth 
And level pavement. Milten. 
The garden, ſeated on the lee! floor, 
She left behind. D.yden's Boccace. 


2. Even with any ching elſe; in the ſame 
1 . . . 
line with any thing. | 

Our navy is alreſ;'d, our pow'r collected, 

And ev'ry thing lies l to our wiſh. Shakeſpeares 
Now ſhaves with lee wing the deep. Milton. 
There is a knowledge which is very proper to 

man, and lics le. to human underſtanding, the 

knowledge of our Cteator, and of the duty we ow? 
to him. ; Tillotfne | 
3. Raving no gradations of ſuperiority. 
Be level in preterments, and you will ſoon be 
as level in your learning. Bertiey. 
To LEVEL. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To make even; to free from inequa- 
lities: as, he /evels the walks. 
2. To reduce to the ſame height with 
ſomething elſe. 

| Leſs bright the moon, 

But oppoſite in /cv/”?d weſt was ſet. Alilten. 
He will thy foes with filent ſhame confound, 
And their proud ſtructures level with the ground. 
Sandys. 


. - . 
3. To lay flat, 


We know by experience, that all downright rains 


Lettuce is thought to be poiſonous, when it 1 


Pflegrratick. Arbutbrot. 


| do evermote diſſever the. violence of outrageous þ 
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winds, and beat down and level the ſwelling and 
mountainous billows of the ſea. _ Raleigh, 
With unreſiſted might the monarch reigns, 
He levels mountains, and he raiſes plains ; 


And not regarding diff rence of degree, 
Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. Dryden. 


4. To bring to equality of condition. 


Reaſon can never aſlent to the admiſſion of 
thoſe brutiſh appetites which would over-run the 
ſoul, and /cwvel its ſuperior with its inferior facul- 
ties. | Decay of Piety. 


5. To point in taking aim; to aim. 


Each at the head 
Level d his deadly aims. IMiltors 
One to the gunners on St. Jago's tow'r, 
Bid em for ſhame level their cannon lower. Dryd. 
Iron globes which c the victor hoſt 
Level d with ſuch impetuous fury ſmote. Milton. 
The conſtruction I believe is not, 
globes level d on the hoſt, but globes 


level'd ſmote o the hoſt. 7 


6. To direct to any end. 


The whole body of puritans was drawn to be abet 
tors of all villainy by a few men, whoſe defigns 
from the firſt were levelled to deftroy both religion. 
and governments. Eifts 


7. To ſuit; to proportion. 


Behold the lav 
And rule of beings in your Maker's mind: 
And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw, 
To fit the Icvell'd uſe of humankind. Drydene 


To LEVEL. v. . 
1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow 


to the ſame direction with the mark. 
The glory of God, and the good of his church, 
was the thing which the apoſtles aimed at, and 
therefore ought to be the mark whereat we aifo- 
level. Hooker. 


2. To conjecture; to attempt to gueſs. 


I pray thee overname them; and, as thou nameſt 
them 1 will deicribe them; and, according to my 
deſcription, level at my affection. Shakeſpeare. 


3 To be in the ſame direction with a 


mark. 
He to his engine flew, 
Plac'd near at hand in open view, . 
And raid it till it /cvelFd right 
Againſt the glow-worm tail of kite. Hudil rass 


4. To make attempts; to aim. 


Amb:ticus Vork did level at thy crown. 
Shakeſpaares- 


5. To efface diſtinction or ſuperiority : as, 


infamy is always trying to level. 


Lever. 2. J. [from the adjective.] 
i. A plane; a ſurface without protube- 


rances or inequalities, 
After draining of the level in Northampton- 
ſhire, innumerable mice did upon a ſudden ariſe. 
a Haie's Original of Mankind. 
Thott bred in a mountainous courzry overiize 
thoſe that dwell on low /evelss Sondys's Travels. 


2. Rate; ſtandard; cuſtomary height. 


Love of her male us raiſ> up our thoughts above 


the ordinary wel of the world, fo as great clerks 


do not diſdain our conference. Sidney. 
The praiſes or military men inſpired me with 
thoughts above my ordinary led. Dryderts 


3. Suitable or broportionate height. 


It might perhan lvance their minds fo far 
Above the /ewe3 97 ſabjection, as 
T” aſſume to them tl: e glory of that war. Dane 


4. A ſtate of equality. 


The time is not far off nen we ſhall be upon the 
level; I am reiolVed to anticipate the time, and be 
upon the liel with them now: for he is ſo that 
neither ſeeks nor war. t; them. Aterbury to Pee. 

Providence, for the moſt part, ſets us upon” u 
Lc, and obſerves proportion in its diſoenſations 
towards us. . Addiſen's Spectator. 

I ſuppoſe, by the ſtile of old friends, and the- 
like, i muſt be ſomebody there of his own level; 

| among 
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Their travels o'er that ſilver field does ſhow 
Like track of leverets in morning ſnow. Waller. 
Lever. 2. / [from lever, French.] A 
blaſt on the trumpet ; probably that by 
which the ſoldiers are called in the, 
morning. | 
He that led the cavalcade 
Wore a ſowgelder's flagellet, 
On which he blewzas ſtrong a lewet ; 
As well-fee'd lawyer on his breviate. 


among whom his party have, indeed, more friends 


than I could wiſh. Swift. 
5. An inſtrument whereby maſons adjuſt 
their work. _ ö 
The level is from two to ten feet long, that it 
may reach over a conſiderable length of the work: 
if the plumb- line hang juſt upon the perpendicular, 
when the level is ſet flat down upon the work, the 
work is level; but if it hangs on either fide the 
perpendicular, the floor or work muſt be raifed on 
that fide, till the plumb-line hang exactly on the 
perpendicular. 
6. Rule; plan; ſcheme: borrowed from 
the mechanick level. 
Be the fair level of thy actions laid, 
As temp'rance wills, and prudence may perſuade, 
And try if life be worth the liver's care. Prior. 
7. The line of direction in which any 
miſſive weapon 1s aimed, | 
J ſtood i th' wel 
Of a ful! charg'd confederacy, and gave thanks 
To you that chok'd it. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
As if hat name, 
Shot from the deadly level ol a gun, | 
Did murther her. Shakeſpeare's Remes and Juliet. 
Thrice happy is that humble pair, | 
Beneath the lee of all care, 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 
Of ſad diſtruſt and jealouſy. Waller. 
8. The line in which the ſight paſſes. 
Fir'd at firſt ſight with what the muſe imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 
While from the bounded /ewel of our mind 
Short views we take, nor fee the lengths behind. 


Pope. 

Le"veLLER. 2. . from level.] 

1. One who makes any thing even. 

2. One who deſtroys ſuperiority ; one who 
endeavours to bring all to the ſame ſtate 
of equality. 

You are an everlaſting /-wel/cy ; you won't allow 
encouragement to extraordinary merit. Collier. 

LEVELNESs. 2. J. [trom level.] 

1. Evenneſs; equality of ſurface. 

2. Equality with ſomething elſe. 

The river Tiber is expreſſed lying along, for ſo 
you muſt remember to draw rivers, to expreſs their 
levelneſs with the earth. Peacham. 

LETVEN. z. /. [levain, French. Com- 
monly, though leſs properly, written 
leaven; ſee Leaven.] 

1. Ferment; that which, being mixed in 
brea, makes it riſe and ferment. 

2. Any thing capable of changing the 
nature of a greater maſs. 

The matter fermenteth upon the old leven, and 
becometh more acrid. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

The peſtilential /wains conveyed in goods. 

| Arbuthnot. 

Leven. a. , [Hier, French. ] 

The ſecond mechanical power, is a balance ſup- 
ported by a hypomochlion; only the centre is not 
in the middle, as in the common balance, but near 
one end; for which reaſon it is uſed to elevate or 
raiſe a great weight; whence comes the name lever. 
| | Harris, 

Have you any /cavcrs to lift me up again, being 
down ? Shakeſpeare. 

Some draw with cords, and ſome the monſter 

Wich rolls and levers. 

In a lever, the motion can be continued only for 
fo ſhort a ſpace, as may be anſwerable to that little 
diſtance betwixt the fulciment and the weight: 


which is always by ſo much leſſer, as the diſpropor- | 


tion betwixt the weight and the power is greater, 


and the motion itſelf more eaſy. Wilk. Math. Magick. 


Some hoiſting ſavers, ſome the wheels prepare. 


young hare. 


Mixon's Mechanical Exerciſes. : 


Denham. 


| Dryden. 
LE'VERET. 2. . lievret, French. ] A 


e 


LE“ VEROOER. z. /. [lapene, Saxon. ] This 


word is retained in Scotland, and de- 


notes the lark. 
The ſmaller birds have their particular ſeaſons; 


as, the /everoch. Walton's Angler. 
If the lufft fa“ *twill ſmoore aw the /eweroots. 
Scotch Prow 


LE"VIABLE. adj. from /evy.] That may 
be levied. 

The ſums which any agreed to pay, and were 

not brought in, were to be levialle by courſe of 

law. Bacon's Henry VII. 


LEYVT ATHAN. n. , [17109] A water 
animal mentioned in the book of Fob. 
By ſome imagined the crocodile, but in 
poetry generally taken for the whale, 

We may, as bootleſs, ſpend our vain command 
Upon th' enraged ſoldiers in their ſpoil, 
As ſend our precepts to the leviathan, | 
To come aſhore. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Canſt thou draw out /cviathan with an hook ? : 
More to embroil the deep; leiathan, 7 
And his unwieldy train, in dreadful ſport 
Tempeſt the looſen'd brine. Theomſon's Winter. 

To LE'VIGATE. v. a. [lævigo, Latin.] 

1. To rub or grind to an impalpable 
powder, | 

2. To mix till the liquor becomes ſmooth 
and uniform. 


The chyle is white, as conſiſting of ſalt, oil, and 
water, much /evigated or ſmooth. Arbutbnot. 


Levica'tion. 2. . [f:om lewigate.] 
Lewvigatian is the reducing of hard bodies, as 
coral, tutty, and precious ſtones, into a ſubtile 
powder, by grinding upon marble with a muller ; 
bur unleſs the inſtruments are extremely hard, they 
will ſo wear as to double the weight of the medicine. 
UINCY » 
LE'viTE. z. J. [levita, Latin, from Levi. 
1. One of the tribe of Levi; one born 
to the office of prieſthood among the 
Jews. | 
In the Chriftian church, the office of deacons 
ſucceeded in the place of the levites among the 
Jews, who were as miniſters and ſervants to the 
prieſts. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. A prieſt: uſed in contempt. 
Levi'TiCaAL. adj. | from levite.] Belong- 
ing to the levites; making part of the 
religion of the Jews. 
By the /evitical law, both the man and the 
woman were ſtoned to death; ſo heinous a crime 
was adultery.  Ayliffee 


LEe'vity. 2. J. [lewitas, Latin. ] 

1. Lightneſs; not heavineſs; the quality 
by which any body has leſs weight than 
another. | 

He gave the form of lævity to that which aſcended ; 
to that which deſcended, the form of gravity. 

| Raleigh. 

This bubble, by reaſon of its comparative /evity 
to the fluidity that encloſes it, would aſcend to the 
top. | Bentley. 

2. Inconſtancy; changeableneſs. 

They every day broached ſome new thing; which 


reſtleſs ſevity they did interpret to be their growing 
Hocker. 


in ſpiritual perfection. 


Where wigs with wigs, with ſword-knots ſword- 
knots ſtrive, 
Beaus baniſh beaus, and coaches coaches drive, 


This erring mortals /evity may call. Pape. 
3. Unſteadineſs; laxity of mind. 
I unboſom'd all my ſecrets to thee; 
Not out of leviiy, but over-power'd 
By thy requeſt. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


4. Idle pleaſore; vanity. 

He never employed his omnipotence out of Jett 
or oſtentation, but as the neceſſities of men required. 
2 : Calamy. 

5. Trifling gaiety; want of ſeriouſneſs. 
Our graver buſineſs frowns at this /evity. Sha, 
Hopton abhorred the licence, and the ſevities, 
with which he ſaw too many corrupted. Clarendon. 
That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed, 
and a ſpirit of lewity and libertiniſm, infidelity and 
profaneneſs, ſtarted up in the room of it. Atterbury. 


To LEVY. v. a. lever, French.] 
1. To raiſe; to bring together: applied 
to men. 
He reſolved to finiſh the conqueſt of Ireland, and 
to that end /evicd a mighty army. Davies on Ireland. 
2. To raiſe: applied to war. This ſenſe, 
though Milton's, ſeems improper. 
They live in hatred, enmity, and ſtrife, 
Among themſelves, nd lezy cruel wars. 
3. To raiſe: applied to money. 
Lewy a tribute unto the Lord of the men of war. 
Numbers. 
Inſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould ler y upon his county 
ſuch a ſum of money. Clarendon. 
Le'vy. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of raiſing money or men. 
They have already contributed all their ſuper- 
fluous hands, and every new lety they make muſt 
be at the expence of their farms and commerce. 


: Addiſon's State of the War. 
2. War raiſed. 


Treaſon has done his worſt : nor ſteel, nbr poiſon, 
Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


LEWDPD. adj. [lænede, Saxon. ] 

1. Lay; not clerical ; from leod, people. 
It is ſometimes groſs; ignorant. Ob- 
ſolete. ä 

For /-wwyd men this book I writ. Biſh»p Greſthead. 
So theſe great clerks their little wiſdom ſhew 
To mock the lerod, as learn'd in this as they. 


Davies. 
2. Wicked; bad; diſſolute. 

If ſome be admitted into the miniſtry, either 
void of learning, or 4d in lite, are all the reſt to 
be condemned? | Whitgiftes 

Before tt ey did oppreſs the people, only by colour 
of a leaod cuſtom, they did atterwards uſe the ſame 


Milton. 


oppreſſions by warrant. Davies. 
3. Luſtful; libidinous. 
He is not lolling on a leaod love- bed; 
But on his knees at meditation. Shakefpeares 


Then /-<vd Anchemolus he laid in duſt, 
Who ſtain'd his Rep-dame's bed with impious luſt. 
Dryden. 


LEt'wpriy. adv. [from /ewwd.] 


1. Wickedly ; naughtily. 
A ſort of naughty perſons, /cevdly bent, 
Have praQtis'd dangerouſly againſt your ſtate. Shake 
2. Libidinouſly ; luſtfully. | 
He lov'd fair lady Eltred, lezbdly lov'd, 
Whoſe wanton pleaſures him too much did pleaſe, 
That quite his heart from Guendeline remov'd. 
| 85 = Spenſer. 
So lezodly dull his idle works appear, 
The wretched texts deſerve no comments here. 
; Dryden. 


L:'wpxess. x. . [from lewd.) Luſtful 
licentiouſneſs. 
Suffer no /ewwdneſs, nor indecent ſpeech, 


Th' apartment of the tender youth to reach. Dry. 
| Damianus's 


aViete 


either 
reſt to 
Ele. 
colour 
> ſame 
avies. 


Peare. 


18 luſt. 
rydene 


Lr AR. 2. . [from lie. This word would 


L IB 


Damianus's letter to Nicholas is an authentick 
record of the leodneſſes committed under the reign 
of celibacy. Atterbury. 

LE WDSTER. 2. . [from leaod.] A lecher; 
one given to criminal pleaſures. 

Againft ſuch lezodſters, and their lechery, 
Thoſe that betray them do no treachery. Shakeſp. 

LEWIS D'OR. 1. /. [French.] A golden 
French coin, in value twelve livres, now 
ſettled at ſeventeen ſhillings. Did. 

LExI co GRAPHER. 3 DEA and YexPu 3 
lexicographe, French.) A writer of dic- 
tionaries ; a harmleſs drudge, that buſies 

| himſelf in tracing the original, and de- 
tailing the ſignification of words. 
Commentators and /exicographers acquainted with 
the Syriac language, have given theſe hints in their 
writings on ſcripture. Watts. 

LExX1CO"GRAPHY. 2. J. [Mx and youdw. ] 
The art or practice of writing diction- 
aries. 6 


LEXICON. 1. J. De Exbv.] A dictionary; | 


a book teaching the ſignification of 
words. 
Though a linguiſt ſhould pride himſelf to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet 
it he had not ſtudied the ſolid things in them as 
well as the words and /exicons, yet he were nothing 
ſo much to be eſteemed a learned man as any yeo- 
man competently wiſe in his mother diale& only. 


; Milton. 
Ley. 2. / 
Tex, 'lee, lay, are all from the Saxon leag, a 
field or palture, by the uſual melting of the letter x 
Or Bo 
Ii'aBLE. 2. /. [liable, from lier, old 
French,] Obnoxious; not exempt; 
ſubject: with 10. | 
But what is ſtrength without a double ſhare | 
Of wiſdom? vaſt, unwieldy, burthenſome, 
Proudly ſecure, yet /iable to fall h 
By weakeſt ſubtleties, Milton's Agoniſtes. 
The Engliſh boaſt of Spenſer and Milton, who 
neither of them wanted genius or learning; and 
fret both of them are liable to many cenſures. Dryd. 
This, or any other ſcheme, coming from a pri- 
vate hand, might be liable to many defects. Swift, 


analogically be lier; but this ortho- 
graphy has prevailed, and the conve- 
nience of diſtinction from ler, he who 
lies down, is ſufficient to confirm it. ] 
One who tells falfchood ; one who wants 
veracity. 

She's like a liar, gone to burning hell! 

Twas I that kill'd her. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

He approves the common iar, fame, 

Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome. Shakeſpeare. 

I do not reject his obſervation as untrue, much 
leſs condemn the perſon himſelf as a liar, when- 
toever it ſeems to be contradicted, Boyle. | 

Thy better ſoul abhors a Iiar's part, 
Wife is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. Pope. 

I. IAN D. adj. 

1. Mingled roan. Jari ham. 

2. Liard in Scotland denotes grey-haired: 
as, he's a liard old man. 1 

LI BA“ TION. 2. J. [libatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of pouring wine on the ground 
in honour of ſome deity. 

Ir digging new earth pour in ſome wine, that 
the vapour of the earth and wine may comfort the 
ipirits, provided it be not taken for a heathen ſa- 
<Gilice, or /ibaticn to the earth. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. ' 

2. The wine fo poured. 2 

They had no other crime to object againſt 

he Chriſtians, but that they did not offer up 


Gibſon's Camden. 


2 


LIB 


Sprinkling the firſt /ibations on the ground. 


pardus, Latin.] A leopard. 
Make the /ibbard ſtern 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. 


Spenſer. 

The libbard and the tiger, as the mole 
Riſing, the crumbled earth above them threw. 
Milton. 
The torrid parts of Africk are by Piſo reſem- 
bled to a /ibbard's ſkin, the diſtance of whoſe ſpots 
repreſent the diſperſeneſs of habitations, or towns 


Are we reproached for the name of Chriſt ? that 
ignominy ſerves but to advance our future glory; 
every ſuch lilel here becomes panegyrick there. 

Decay f Piety. 
Good heav'n! that ſots and knaves ſhould be fo 
vain, 
To with their vile reſemblance may remain! 
And ſtand recorded, at their own requeſt, 
To future days, a /ibel or a jeſt. Dryden. 

2. [In the civil law.] A declaration or 
charge in writing againſt a perſon exhi- 
bited in court. 

To L1BEL. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
ſpread defamation ; written or printed: 
it is now commonly uſed as an active 
verb, without the prepoſition again/?, 

Sweet ſcrawls to fly about the ſtreets of Rome : 
What's this but /ibelling againſt the ſenate ? 

Shakeſpeare. 

He, like a privileg'd ſpy, whom nothing can 
Diſcredit, /ibe/s now gainſt each great man. Donne. 

To LIT BEL. v. a. To ſatiriſe; to lam- 
poon. 

Is the peerage of England diſhonoured when a 
peer ſuffers for his treaſon ? if he be /ibelled, or 
any way defamed, he has his ſcandalum magnatum 
to puniſh the offender. Dryden. 

But what ſo pure which envious tongues will 

ſpare ? 
Some wicked wits have libell'd all the fair. Pepe. 

Li BELLER. z. J. [from libel.] A de- 

famer by writing; a lampooner. 

' Our common libellers are as free from the impu- 

tation of wit, as of morality. Dryden's Juvenal. 
The ſquibs are thoſe who, in the common 

phraſe, are called /ibe{lers and lampooners. Tatler. 

The common /ibellers, in their invectives, tax 

the church with an inſatiable deſire of power and 
wealth, equally common to all bodies of men. 

Swift. 

L1'BeLLOUS. adj. [from libel.] Defama- 

tory. 

It was the moſt malicious ſurmiſe that had 

ever been brewed, howſoever countenanced by a 

libellous pamphlet. Matton. 


LI BERAL. adi. [liberalis, Latin; liberal, 
French. ] 8 

1. Not mean; not low in birth; not low 
in mind. | 

2. Becoming a gentleman, 
3. Munificent; generous ; 


not parſimonious. 
Iler name was Mercy, well-known over all, 


bountiful ; 


Sparing would ſhew a worſe tin than ill doctrine. , 
Men of his way ſhould be moſt /ibera!, 
They're ſet here for examples. Shaleſp. Hen. VIII. 
8 Needs muſt the pow'r 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 


| litaticns, and the ſmoke of ſacrifices, to dead 
| Stilling fleet on Romiſh Idolatry. 
The goblet then ſhe took, with near crown'd, 


Dryden's neid. 
Li'BBARD. 2. . [/iebard, German; leo- 


of Africk. Brerewwo%d, 
LIUBEL. ». J. [libellus, Latin; /ibelle, 
French. ] | 
1. A ſatire; defamatory writing; a lam- 
poon. 


To be both gracious and eke /iberal. Fairy Queen. | 


OE 


Be infinitely good, and of his good 

As liberal and free, as infinite. 
The liberal are ſecure alone, 

For what we frankly give, for ever is our own. 


Milten. 


4. It has of before the thing, and zo before 


the perſon. 
There is no art better than to be /iberal of praiſe 
and commendation to others, in that wherein a 
man's ſelf harh any perfection. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Several clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of ob- 
ſcure terms, are, in their ſermons, very liberal of 
all thoſe which they find in eccleſiaſtical writers, 
as If it were our duty to underſtand them. Sift. 
LiBERA'LITY. z. . [liberalitas, Latin; 
liberalite, French. ] Munificence; boun- 


ty; generoſity; generous profuſion. 
Why ſhould he deſpair, that knows to court 
With words, fair looks, and /iberality # Shakeſpeare, 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, 5 
That thou may'ſt nothing give that is not thine; 
That /iberality is but caſt away, 
Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. 
Denbam. 
Li'BERALLY. adv. [from liberal. 
1. Bounteouſly ; bountifully ; largely. 
If any of you lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God, 
that giveth to all-men /iberally, and upbraideth not. 
James, i. 5» 
2. Not meanly ; magnanimouſly. 
L1'BERTINE. z. J. [libertin, French.] 
1. One unconfined; one at liberty. 
When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd /ibertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


2. One who lives without reſtraint or law. 


Man, the lawleſs /ibertine, may rove, 
Free and unqueſtion'd. Rowe's Fane Shore. . 

Want of power is the only bound that a /ibertine 
puts to his views upon any of the ſex. Clariſſa. 
3. One who pays no regard to the pre- 
cepts of religion. 

They ſay this town is full of couzenage, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch like /ibertines of fin. Shakeſpeares 

That word may be applied to ſome few /ibertines 
in the audience. Colliers View of the Stage. 
4. [In law; /ibertinus, Latin.) A freed- 
man; or rather, the ſon of a freedman. 

Some perſons are forbidden to be accuſers on- 
the ſcore of their ſex, as women; others on the 
ſcore of their age, as pupils and infants z others on 
the ſcore of their condition, as /ibertines againſt 
their patrons. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Li'BEeRTi1NE. adj. [/ibertin, French.] Li- 


centious; trrelipious. | 
There are men that marry not, but chuſe ra 
ther a /ibertine ang impure ſingle lite, than to be 
yoked in marriage. Bacon. 
Might not the queen make diligent inquiry, 
if any perſon about her ſhould happen to be of 
libertine principles or morals ? Seeift's Project. 


Li'BERTINISM. z. J. [from Hbertine.} 


Irreligion ; licentiouſneſs of opinions 
and practice. 

That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed * 
all at once, and a fpirit of liberty and /ibertiniſm, of 
infidelity and profaneneſs, ſtarted up in the room 
of it. 5 Atterbury's Sermans. 


LIBERTY. 2. J. [liberté, French; liber- 


tas, Latin.) 


]1. Freedom, as oppoſed to ſlavery. f 


My matter knows of your being here, and hath 


- threatened t) put me into everiaſting liberty, if I 


tell you of it; for he ſwears, he'll turn me away. 
Shakeſpeares 

O liberty] thou goddeſs, heav'nly bright! 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delighht, 
Eternal picafures in diy pruſence reign. Adiſen. 


Vor. II. 


F. 


* 


2. Exemption 


Granville, 7 
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LIB 


2. Exemption from tyranny or inordinate' 
government. 2 N 
]juſtly thou abhorr'ſt 
The ſon, who, on the quiet ſtate of man 
Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 
Rational liberty; yet know withal, 
Since thy original lapſe, true /iberry 
Is loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells. 
: | Milton. 
3. Freedom, as oppoſed to neceſſity. 

Liberty is the power in any agent to do, or for- 
bear, any particular action, according to the deter- 
mination, or thought of the mind, whereby either 
of them is preferred to the other. Locke. 

As it is in the motions of the body, ſo it is in 
the thoughts of our minds: where any one is 
ſuch, that we have power to take it up, or lay it 
by, according to the preference of the mind, there 
we are at liberty. | Locke. 

4. Privilege ; exemption ; immunity. 

His majeſty gave not an intire country to any, 
much leſs did he grant jura regalia, or any extra- 
ordinary /ib-rtjes. | Davies. 
Relaxation of reſtraint: as, he ſees 


himſelf at /z&erty to chuſe his condition. 
Licenſe they mean when they cry liberty. Milton. 
6. Leave ; permiſſion. 
I ſhall take the /iberty to conſider a third ground, 
which, with ſome men, has the ſame authority. 
Locke. 
LI BI DI Nous. x. /. [libidinaſus, Latin. ] 
Lewd ; luſtful. 

None revolt from the faith ; becauſe they muſt 
not look upon a woman to luſt after her, but be- 
cauſe they are much more reſtrained from the per- 
petration of their luſts. If wanton glances and 

libidincus thoughts had been permitted by the goſ- 


pel, they would have apoſtatized nevertheleſs. 
| Bentley. 


L181 pixovs:y. adv. [from [ibidinous.] 
Lewdly ; luſtfully. | 
L1'BRaAL. adj. [{ibralis, Lat.] Of a pound 

weight. 7 
LiBRARIAN, 2. / [librarius, Latin.] 
1. One who has the care of a library. 
2. One who tranſcribes or copies books. 
Charybdis thrice ſwallows, and thrice refunds 
the waves: this muſt be underſtood of regular tides. 
There are indeed but two tides in a day, but this 
is the error of the Iibrarians. | Brome. 
LIBRARY, 2. , [librarie, French.] A 
large collection of books, publick or 
private. | 
Then as they gan his /ibrary to view, 
And antique regiſters for to aviſe, 
There chanced to the prince's hand to riſe 
An antient book, hight Briton's monuments. 
Fairy Queen, 
I have given you the /ibrory of a painter, and 2 
catalogue of ſuch books as he ought to read. 
Drydea's Dufreſn:y. 
To Li'BRATE. v. a. [/ibro, Latin.] To 
poiſe ; to balance; to hold in equipoiſe. 
L1BRA'TION. 2. J. { /ibratro, Latin; Ibra- 
tion, French.] 6 
1. The ſtate of being balanced. | 
This is what may be ſaid of the balance, and the 
libration of the body. Dryden's Dufreſney. 
| Their pinions {till | 
In loofe /ibrations ſtretch'd, to truſt the void 
Trembling zefuſe. Thunijon's Spring. 
2. [In aftronomy.] 
Libration is the balancing motion or trepida- 
ton in the firmament, whereby the declination of 
the ſun, and the latitude of the ſtars, change from 
time to time. Aſtronomers likewiſe aſcribe to the 
moon a /ibratory motion, or motion of trepidation, 
which they pretend is from eaſt to weſt, and from 
north to ſouth, becauſe that at full moon they 


Dia. | 


LIC 

diſcovered at other times. Theſe kinds are call- 
ed, the one a /ibration in longitude, and the other 
a libration in latitude. Befides this, there is a 
third kind, which they call an apparent /ibration, 
and which conſiſts in this, that when the moon 
is at her greateſt elongation from the ſouth, her 
axis being then almoſt perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptick, the ſun muſt enlighten towards 
the north pole of the moon ſome parts which he 
did not before, and that, on the contrary, ſome 
parts of thoſe which he enlightened towards the 
oppoſite pole are obſcured z and this produces the 

ſame effect which the /ibration in latitude does. 
. Di&. Treu. 
Thoſe planets which move upon their axis, do 
not all make intire revolutions; for the moon 
maketh only a kind of {jbration, or a reciprocated 
motion on her own axis. Grew. 
Li'BRaATORY. adj. [from libre, Lat.] 

Balancing ; playing like a balance. 


Lice, the plural of /o»/2. 

Red bliſters riſing on their paps appear, 

And flaming carbuncles, and noiſome ſweat, 

And clammy dews, that loathſome lice beget ; 

Till the flow creeping evil eats his way. Dryd. Fir. 
Li cEBaNnE. #. J. [lice and bane.] A 

plant. 

LICENSE. 2. . [licentia, Latin; li- 
cence, French. ] | 
1. Exorbitant liberty ; contempt of legal 
and neceſſary reſtraint. 

Some of the wiſer ſeeing that a popular /icence 
is indeed the many-headed tyranny, prevailed with 
the reſt to make Muſidorus their chief. Sidney. 

Taunt my faults 
With ſuch full /icence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. Shakeſp. Art. and Cleopatra. 

They baul for freedom in their ſenſeleſs moods, 
And ſtill revolt when truth would ſet them free; 
Licence they mean, when they cry liberty. Milten. 

The privilege that ancient poets claim, 

Now turn'd to licenſe by too juſt a name. Roſcom. 

Though this be a ſtate of liberty, yet it is not a 
ſtate of licence; though man, in that ſtate, have 
an uncontroulable liberty to diſpoſe of his perſon 
or poſſeſſions, yet he has not liberty to deſtroy 
himſelf. Locke. 

2. A grant of permiſſion. 
They ſent ſome to bring them a licence from the 
ſenate. Fudith, xi. 14. 
- Thoſe few eabſtract names that the ſchools for- 
ged, and put into the mouths of their ſcholars, 
could never yet get admittance into common uſe, 
or obtain the /icence of publick approbation. Locke. 

We procured a /icence of the duke of Parma to 
enter the theatre and gallery. Addiſon on Italy. 

3. Liberty; permiſſion. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accuſed 
have the accuſers face to face, and have licence to 
anſwer for himſelf. Acts. 

To LICENSE. v. a. [Iicencier, French. ] 
1. To permit by a legal grant. 
Wit's Titans drav'd the ſkies, 
And the preſs grcan'd with /icens'd blaſphemies. 
Pope. 
2. To diſmiſs; to ſend away. Not in 
uſe. 

He would play well, and willingly, at ſome games 
of greateſt attention, which ſhewed, that when he 
lifted he could Jicenſe his thoughts. Motton. 

Li'censtR. . J. [from licenſe.] A 
granter of permiſſion; commonly a tool 
of power. 

Lict'NTIATE, 2. . [| licentiatus, low 
Latin. ] | 

1. A man who uſes licenſe. 


ü 9.4 


— 


— 


Not in uſe. 


ſelves for doubling or rejecting a letter, if the ſenſe 


The licentiates ſomewhat licentiouſly, leſt they 
ſhould prejudice poetical liberty, will pardon them- | 


LIC 
2. A degree in Spaniſh univerſities. 
A man might, after that time, ſue for the de- 
gree of licentiate or maſter in this faculty. Ayliffes 
To LICENTIAT E. v. 4. [licentier, Fr.] 


To permit; to — by licenſe. 
We may not hazard either the ſtifling of gene- 


that is coarſe, L'* Eftrangee 
Licz'nTious. adj. [| licencieux, French; 

licentioſus, Latin. ] 
1. Unreſtrained by law or morality. 

Later ages pride, like corn- fed ſteed, 

Abus'd her plenty, and fat ſwoln encreaſe, 

To all /icentious luſt, and ' gan exceed 

The meaſure of her mean, and natural firſt need. 

| Fairy Queens 

How would it touch thee to the quick, 

Should'ſt thou but hear I were /icentious ? 

And that this body, conſecrate to thee, 

With ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate ? Sap. 
2. Preſumptuous; unconfined. 

The Tyber, whoſe /icenticus waves, 

So often overflow'd the neighbouring fields, 

Now runs a ſmooth and inoffenſive courſe. Roſcome 
Lice xnTIOUSLY. adv. | from licentious.] 

With too much liberty; without jutt 

reſtraint. 

The licentiates, ſomewhat /icentiouſly, will pardon 
themſelves. | Camden's Remains. 

Lice'NTIOUSNESS. 2. J. | from /icentious.] 
| Boundleſs liberty; contempt of juſt re- 
ſtraint. 

One error is ſo fruitful, as it begetteth a thou- 
ſand children, if the licention ſneſs thereof be not 
timely reſtrained. 

This cuſtom has been always looked upon, by 
the wiſeſt men, as an effect of /icertiouſneſs, and not 
of liberty. | Seoifte 

During the greateſt /icenticuſneſs of the preſs, tlie 
character of the queen was inſulted. Swift. 

Licn. 2. J. [lice, Saxon.) A dead car- 
caſe ; whence /ichwake, the time or act 
of watching by the dead; /ichgare, the 
gate through which the dead are car- 
ried to the grave; Lichfield, the field 

of the dead, a city in Staffordſhire, 
ſo named from martyred chriſtians, 
Salve magna parens. Lichwatke is till 
retained in Scotland in the ſame ſenſe, 

Li'cyowL. #: . lich and owl.] A ſort 
of owl, by the vulgar ſuppoſed to fore- 
tel death. | 

To Lick. v. @. [licean, Saxon; Jechen 

\ Dutch.] ; 

1. To paſs over with the tongue. 

A ſculapius went about with a dog and a ſhe.. 
goat, both which he uſed much in his cures; the 
firſt for licking all ulcerated. wounds, 57.4 the goat's 
milk for the diſeaſes of the ſtomach and lungs. 


Temf its 
A bear's a ſavage beaſt ; 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
Has Jicł'd it into ſhape and frame. Hudibrass. 


He with his tepid rays the roſe renews, 
And licks the drooping leaves, and dries the dews. 
| Dryden. 
J have ſeen an antiquary /ick an old coin, among 
other trials, to diſtinguiſh the age of it by its taſte 
| 0 Addiſens 
2. To lap; to take in by the tongue. 
At once pluck out 
The multitadincus tongue; let them not lick 
The ſweet which is their poiſon. Shakeſpeare» 


3. To Lick up. To devour. ; 
Now ſhall this company /ick up all that are round 
about us, as the ox /icketh up the graſss Numbers. 
When luxury has lick'd up all thy pelf, 
Curs'd by, thy neighbours, thy truſtees, thyſelf : 
Think how poſterity will treat thy name. L Pope. 
: ICE. 


ſometimes diſcover parts of her diſk which are os 


| fall aptly. Camden. 
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Lick. . / [from the verb.] A blow 
rough uſage. A low word. 

He turned upon me as round as a chafed boar, 
and gave me a /ick acroſs the face. Dryden. 

L1"c&ER1SH. ] adj. [hccepa, a glutton, 

Lick EROUs. | Saxon. This ſeems to be 
the proper way of ſpelling the word, 
which has no affinity with Iiguour, but 
with /ike.] ; 

1. Nice in the choice of food. 

Voluptuous "op facrifice all ſubſtantial ſatisfac- 
tions to a /iguoriſþ palate» T ' Eftrange. 

2. Eager; greedy to ſwallow; eager not 
with hunger but guſt. 

It is never tongue- tied, where fit commenda- 
tion, whereof womankind is ſo /ickerifh, is offered 
unto it. Sidney. 

Strephon, fond boy, delighted, did not know 
That it was love that ſhin'd in ſhining maid ; 

But lick reus, poiſon'd, fain to her would go. 

| | Sidney. 

Certain rare manuſcripts, ſought in the moſt re- 
mote parts by Erpenius, the moſt excellent linguiſt, 
had been left to his widow, and were upon fale to 

the jeſuits, /iguoriſþ chapmen of all ſuch ware. 
Motton. 

In vain he proffer'd all his goods to ſave 

His body, deſtin'd to that living grave; 

The Jig iſb hag rejects the pelf with ſcorn, 

And nothing but the man would ſerve her turn. 
Dryden. 

In ſome provinces they were fo lipuoriſb after 
man's fleſh, that they would ſuck the blood as it 
run from the dying man. : | Locke. 

3. Nice; delicate; tempting the appetite. 
This ſenſe I doubt. 
Would'ſt thou ſeek again to trap me here 
With /ickeriſþ baits, fit to enſnare a brute? Milton. 
L:"cxER1ISHNESs. 2. J. [from /icherifþ.] 
Niceneſs of palate. 
Li'coRice. 2. J. [yAuxvziice; liguoricia, 
Italian.] A root of ſweet taſte. 

Liguorice root is long and ſiender, externally of 
a duſky reddiſh brown, but within of a fine yel- 
low, full of juice, and of a taſte ſweeter than 
ſugar; it grows wild in many parts of France, 
Italy, Spain, and Germany. The irffpiſſated 
juice of this root is brought to us from Spain 
and Holland; from the firſt of which places it 
obtained the name of Spaniſh juice. 

Hill's Materia Medica. 
ZICTOR. x. . [Latin.] A beadle that 
attended the conſuls to apprehend or 


puniſh criminals. 
Saucy licters 
Will catch at us like trumpets. 
P.oconſuls to their provinces 
Haſting, or on return, in robes of ſtate, 
Lictors and rods the enſigns of their power. Milton. 
Democritus could feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His fides and ſhoulders till he felt' em ake; 
Though in his country-town no Jictars were, 
Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune. Dryden's Juvenal. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Lin. z./. [plid, Saxon; lied, German.] 


I. A cover; any thing that ſhuts down 
over a veſſel; any ſtopple that covers 
the mouth, but not enters it. | 

Hope, inſtead of flying off with the reſt, ſtuck 
ſo cloſe to the lid of the cup, that it was ſhut 
down upon her. | Addiſon. 
2. The membrane that, when we fleep 
or wink, is drawn over the eye. 
Do not for ever with thy veiled /ids, 

Seek for thy noble father in the duſt. Shakeſpeare. 

Our eyes have /ids, our ears ſtill ope we keep. 
Davies. 

That eye dropp'd ſenſe diſtin and clear, 

As any muſe's tongue could ſpeak ; 
When from its /id a pearly tear 

Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. Prior. 
* : | 


q 
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The rod of Hermes 
To ſleep could mortal eye-Iids fix, 
And drive departed ſouls to Styx: 
That rod was juſt a type of Sid's, 
Which o'er a Britiſh ſenate's /ids 
Could ſcatter opium full as well, | 
And drive as many ſouls to hell. Seo. 
LIE. 2. . [lie, French.] Any thing im- 
pregnated with ſome other body; as, 
ſoap or ſalt. 
Chamber -Iie breeds fleas like a loach. Shakeſp. 
All liquid things concocted by heat become yel. 
low; as lye, wort, Cc. Peacham on Drawing. 
LIE. 2. J. lige, Saxon.] 
1. 4 criminal falſehood. 
Thou lieſt, abhorred tyrant ; with my ſword 
I'll prove the lie thou ſpeak'it. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 


A lye is properly an outward ſignification of 


ſomething contrary to, or at leaſt beſide, the in- 
ward ſenſe of the mind; ſo that when one thing 
is ſignified or expreſſed, and the ſame thing not 
meant or intended, that is properly a ye. South. 

Truth is the object of our underſtanding, as good 
is of our willlz and the underſtanding can no more 
be delighted with a /ye, than the will can chuſe an 
apparent evil. | Dryden. 

When I hear my neighbour ſpeak that which is 
not true, and I ſay to him, This is not true, or 
this is falſe, I only convey to him the naked idea 
of his error; this is the primary idea: but if 1 
ſay it is a lie, the word lie carries alſo a ſecondary 
idea; for it implies both the falſehood of the 
ſpeech, and my reproach and cenſure of the 
ſpeaker. Watts's Logick. 


2. A charge of falſehood : to give the lie, 


is a formulary phraſe. 
That ie ſhall lye ſo heavy on my ſword, 
That it ſhall render vengeance and revenge; 
Till thou the Jie giver, and that lie, reſt 
In earth as quiet as thy father's ſkull. Shakeſpeare. 
It is a contradiction to ſuppoſe, that whole na- 
tions of men ſhould unanimouſly give the lie to 
what, by the moſt invincible evidence, every one 
of them knew to be true. Locke. 
Men will give their own experience the lie, ra- 
ther than admit of any thing diſagreeing with theſe 
tenets. Locke. 
3. A fiction. This ſenſe is ludicrous. 
The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply; 
The truth is moral, though the tale a lie. Dryden. 


To LIE. v. . [leogan, Saxon; liegen 
Dutch.] ; _— 


I. To utter criminal falſehood. 

I know not where he lodges; and for me to de- 
viſe a lodging, and ſay, He lies here, or he lies 
there, were to lie in mine own throat. Shakeſprares 

If a ſoul Jye unto his neighbour in that which 
was delivered him to keep, he ſhall reſtore that 
which was delivered. .. 

Should I /ye againſt my right? Fob, xxxiv. 6. 

2. To exhibit falſe repreſentation, 

Inform us, will the emp'ror treat? 

Or do the prints and papers lie? Sift. 
To LIE. wv. . pret. I lay; 1 have lain or 
lien. [lie gan, Saxon; /iggen, Dutch.] 
1. To reſt horizontally, or with very great 

inclination againſt ſomething elſe. 


2. Toreſt; to preſs upon. 
Death lies on her like an untimely ſhow'r 
Upon the ſweeteſt flow'r of all the field. Shateſp. 
Lie heavy on him, earth, for he | 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 
Epitaph on Vanbrugb. 
3. To be repoſited in the grave. 
All the kings of the nations lie in glory, every 
one in his own houſe. Iſa. xiv. 18. 
I will lie with my fathers, and thou ſhalt carry 
me out of Egypt, and bury me in your burying- 
place. Gen. xlvii. 30. 
4. To be in a ſtate of decumbiture. 
How many good young princes would do ſo; their 


fathers /ying ſo fick as yours at this time is? Shake l 


| 


| 5. To paſs the time of ſleep, 


LI E 


My little daughter lietb at the point of death; 
I pray thee come and lay thy hands on her, that 
ſhe may be healed. | Mark. 


The watchful traveller, 
That by the moon's miſtaken light did riſe, 
Lay down again, and clos'd his weary eyes. Dryd. 

Forlorn he matt, and perſecuted flie; 

Climb the ſteep mountain, in the cavern 15e. Pricre 
6. To be laid up or repoſited. 

I have ſcen where copperas is made, great variety 
of them, divers of which 1 have yet Jing by me. 

: 1 Beyle. 
7. To remain fixed. . 

The Spaniards have but one tewptation to quar- 
rel with us, the recovering of Jamaica, for that has 
ever lien at their hearts. Temples 

8. To reſide, | 

If thou doeſt well, ſhalt thou not he accepted? 

and if thou doeſt not well, fin Ii at the door. 
Gen. iv. 7% 


9. To be placed or fituated, with reſpe& 
to ſomething elſe. 


Deſerts, where there lay no way. WW: ſome 
| y | 
To thoſe happy climes that lic, 
Where day never ſhuts his eye. Milton, 


There lies our way, and that our paſſage home. 
| Dryden. 
Envy lies between beings equal in nature, though 
unequal in circumſtances. Collier of Envy. 
The buſineſs of a tutor, rightly employed, fics 
out of the road. Locke on Education. 
What lies beyond our poſitive idea towards inſi- 
nity, lies in obſcurity, and has the undeterminate 
confuſion of a negative idea. Locke. 
10. To preſs upon afflictively. 
Thy wrath lielb hard upon me, and thou haſt 
afflicted me with all thy waves. Eſalms. 
He that commits a fin ſhall find 
The preſſing guilt lie heavy on his mind, 
Though bribes or favour ſhall aſſert his cauſe. Crcechs 
Shew the power of religion, in abating that 
particular anguiſh which ſeems to lie fo heavy on 
Leonora. Addiſon. 
11. To be troubleſome or tedious. | 
Suppoſe kings, beſides the entertainment, of 
luxury, ſhould have ſpent their time, at leaſt what 
lay upon their hands, in chemiſtry, it cannot be 
denied but princes may pals their time advantages 
ouſly that way. | Temples 
I would recommend the ſtudies of knowledge to 
the female world, that they may not be at a loſs 
how to employ thoſe hours that lie upon their 
hands. Addiſon's Guardiam 
12. To be judicially imputed. | 
If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 
I would turn her looſe to him; and what he gets 
more of her than ſharp words, let. it lie on my 
head. : Shakeſpeares 
13. Yo be in any particular ſtate. | 
If money go before, all ways do lie open. Shake 
The highways lie waſte, the wayfaring man 


ceaſeth. Jaiab. 
The ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt and lie 
ſill. Exodus. 


Do not think that the knowledge of any particu- 
lar ſubje& cannot be improved, merely becauſe it 
has Iain without improvement. g Watts. 

14. To be in a ftate of concealment, * 

Many things in them lie concealed to us, which 


they who were concerned underſtood at firft fight. 
Lickes 


15. To be in priſon. 
Your impriſonment ſhall not be long; 
I will deliver you, or elſe lie for you. Shakeſpeare» 
16. To be in a bad ſtate. 
Why will you lie pining and pinching yourſelf in 
| ſuch a loneſome, ſtarving courſe of life? 

: | L' Eftrange's Fables. 
The generality of mankind lie pecking at one 
another, till ong by one they are all torn to pieces. 

| L'Eftrange's Fables. 
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4 L 27. To LIE under. 


26. To LIE in. 


LIE 
i * - 
Are the gods to do your drudgery, and you lie 
bellowing with your finger in your mouth ? 
| | L'Eftrange's Fables. 
17. To be in a helpleſs or expoſed ſtate. 
To ſee a hated perſon ſuperior, and to lie under 
the anguiſh of a diſadvantage, is far enough from 
diverſion. | Collier. 
It is but a very ſmall comfort, that a plain man, 
tying under a ſharp fit of the ſtone for a week, re- 
ceives from this fine ſentence. Tilletſen. 
As a man ſhould always be upon his guard againſt 
the vices to which he is moſt expoſed, ſo we ſhould 
take a more than ordinary care not to lie at the 
mercy of the weather in our moral conduct. 
| Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The maintenance of the clergy is precarious, and 
collected from a moſt miſerable race of farmers, at 
whoſe mercy every miniſter lies to be defrauded. 


Sift. 
18. To conſiſt. 


The image of it gives me content already ; and | 
I truſt it will grow to a moſt proſperous perfection. 


—[t lies much in your holding up. Shakeſpeare. 

He that thinks that diverſion may not lie in hard 

labour, forgets the early riſing, and hard riding of 

huntſmen. | Lockes 
19. To be in the power; to belong to. 

Do'ſt thou endeavour, as much as in thee lies, 


to preſerve the lives of all men ? 
Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 


He ſhews himſelf very malicious if he knows I 


deſerve credit, and yet goes about to blaſt it, as 
much as in him lies. Stilling fleet on Idolatry. 
Mars is the warrior's god; in him it ies 
On whom he favours to confer the prize. Dryden. 
20. To be valid in a court of judicature : 
as, an action lierh againſt one. 
21. To coſt: as, it lies me in more mo- 
ney. 
22. 70 LIE at. To importune; to teaze. 
23. 7 LIE by. To reſt; to remain ſtill. 
E'ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea, 
Hung their heads, and then Jay ly; 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
24. J LIE down. To reſt; to go into a 


ſtate of repoſe. 
The leopard ſhall Jie decun with the kid. 
Tiaiah, xi. 6. 
The needy ſhall lie dawn in ſafety. Iſa. xiv. 30. 
25. To LIE down, To ſink into the 


rave. 
His bones are full of the fin of his youth, which 
ſhall lie down with him in the duſt. Jeb, xx. 11. 
To be in childbed. 

As for all other good women that love to do but 
little work, how handſome it is to lie in and ſleep, 
or to louſe themſelves in the ſun-ſhine, they that 
have been but a while in Ireland can well witneſs. 

Sperſer on Ireland. 

You. confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably. Come; 

ou muſt go viſit the lady that /ies in. Shateſp. Cor. 

She had. lain in, and her right breaſt had bcen 
apoſtemated. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

The doctor has practiſed both by ſea and land, 
and therefore cures the green ſickneſs and lyings in. 
| Spectators 

When Florimel defign'd to lie privately in; 

She chofe with ſuch prudence her pangs to conceal, 

That her nurſe, nay her midwife, ſcarce heard 

her once ſqueal. Prior. 

Hyſterical affections are contracted by accidents 

in lying in. Arbuthnat on Dict. 


To be ſubject to; to 
be oppreſſed by. 


A generous perſon will le under a great diſ- 
advantage. Smalridge's Serieus. 


This miſtake never ought to be imputed to Dry- 
den, but to thoſe who ſuffered io noble a genius to 
Pope. 

ö 


{ 


k unde; neceſſity. 


LIE 
Europe lay then under a deep lethargy, and wy 
no otherwiſe to be reſcued but by one that wou 
cry mightily. Atterbury. 
28. To LIE upon. To become the matter 
of obligation or duty. 


Theſe are not places merely of favour, the charge | 


of ſouls ies upen them; the greateſt account where- 
of will be required at their hands. Bacon. 
It ſhould lie upon him to make out how mat- 
ter, by undirected motion, could at firſt neceſſa- 
rily fall, without ever erring or miſcarrying, into 
ſuch a curious formation of human bodies. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

29. To LIE with. To converſe in bed. 

Pardon me, Baſſanio, 

For by this ring the lay wvith me. Shakeſpeare. 
30. It may be obſerved of this word in 
general, that it commonly implies ſome- 
thing of ſluggiſhneſs, inaction, or ſteadi- 
neſs, applied to perſons ; and ſome gra- 
vity or permanency of condition, ap- 


plied to things. | 
LityF. adj. [leop, Saxon; lief, Dutch. ] 
Obſolete. 


Dear; beloved. 
My left lord ſhe thus beguiled had, 
For he was fleſh; all ficth doth frailty breed. 
Fairy Queen. 
You, with the reſt, 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head ; 
And with your beſt endeavour have ſtirr'd up 
My liefeſt liege to be mine enemy. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Litre. adv. Willingly: now uſed only 


in familiar ſpeech. 


If 1 could ſpeak ſo wiſely under an arreſt, 1 


would ſend for certain of my creditors; and yet 


to ſay the truth, I had as lief have the foppery of | 


freedom, as the morality of impriſonment. Sha. 

LiEGE. adj. [lige, Fr. ligio, Italian; li- 
gius, low Lat.] 

1. Bound by ſome feudal tenure ; ſub- 
jet: whence liegeman for ſubject. 

2. Sovereign. 
to have accidentally riſen from the for- 
mer, the lord of liege men, being by 


miſtake called liege lord. | 
Did not the whole realm acknowledge Henry 


VIII. for their king and liege lord? Spenſer, 
My lady liege, ſaid he, 
What all your ſex deſire is ſovereignty. Dryden. 


So much of it as is founded on the law of na- 
ture, may be ſtiled natural religion; that is to ſay, 
a devotedneſs unto God our liege lord, fo as to act 
in all things according to his will. Greao's Caſm. 

LIE OE. z. J. Sovereign; ſuperior lord: 
ſcarcely in uſe. 

O pardon me, my liege] but for my tears 
I had foreſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke. Shakc/. 

The other part reſerv'd 1 by conſent, 

For that my ſovereign liage was in my debt. SH. 

The natives, dubious whom 
They muſt obey, in conſternation wait 
Till rigid conqueſt will pronounce their liege. 


Philips. | 
Li'=GEMAN. 2. /. [from liege and man.] 


A ſubject : not in uſe, 
This /ieg2man g in to wax more bold, 

Ang when he felt the folly of his lord, 

In his own kind, he gan himſelf unfold. Fairy Q. 
Sith then the anceſtors of thoſe that now live, 


yielded themſelves then ſichjects and liegemen, ſhall | 


It not tye tneir children to the ſame ſubjection? 
| I Spenſer on Ireland. 
Stand, ho! who is there? 

Friends to this ground, and liegemen to the Dane. 
Shakeſpeares 
L1EGER. #. +. [more proper /egier, or 

ledger.] A reſident ambaſſador. 

lis paſſions and his fears 

Lie /eger: for you in his breaſt, and there 

Negotiate your affairs. 


[This ſignification feems | 


* 


LIE 


LI“EN, the participle of lle. . 
One of the people might- lightly have Iien with 
thy wife. Sen. xxvi. 10. 
LiENTERICK. adj. from lientery.] Per- 
taining to a lientery. | 
There are many medicinal preparations of irony 

but none equal to the tincture made without acids; 
eſpecia.ly in obſtructions, and to ſtrengthen the 
tone of the parts; as in lienterick and other like 
caſes. _ Grew's Muſeum. 
LICENTERY. . / [from Mii, eve, 
ſmooth, and &15porg iuteſtinum, gut; lien- 


terie, Fr.] A particular looſeneſs, or 


diarrhœa, wherein the food paſſes ſo 
ſuddenly through the ſtomach and guts, 
as to be thrown out by ſtool with little 
or no alteration. Quincy. 
LI ER. 2. /. [from to lie.] One that reſis 
or lies down, or remains concealed. 
There were /iers in ambuſh againſt him behind 
the city. | Fofe vili. 14. 
LIEU. n. J. [French.] Place; room: it 
is only uſed with zz: in lieu, inſtead. 
God, of his great liberality, had determined, in 
| lieu of man's endeavours, to beſtow the ſame by- 
| the rule of that juſtice which beſt befeemeth him. 
ES Hocker. 

In lieu of ſuch an increaſe of dominion, it is our 

buſineſs to extend our trade. Addiſin's Freeboldar. 
LI EVE. adv. [See LIE F.] Willingly. 

Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced. 
it to you, tripplingly on the tongue : but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as /jeve 
the town-crier had ſpoke my lines. Shakeſpeare. 

Action is death to ſome ſort of people, and they 

 would-as liebe hang. as work. L'Eſtrange. 
LizuTE NANCY. z. /. [Hieutenance, Fr, 

from lieutenant. | 
1. The office of a lieutenant. 

If ſuch tricks as theſe ſtrip you out of your 
lieutenancy, it had been better you had not kiſſed 
your three fingers ſo oft. Shakeſpeares 

2. The body of lieutenants. | 

The liſt of undiſputed maſters, is hardly ſo 

long as the lift of the Jicutenancy of our metropolis. 


Felton on the Claſſicks. 
LIEUTE'NANT. 2. /. [lieulenaut, 
French. ] 


1. A deputy; one who acts by vicarious 
authority. | 
Whither away ſo faſt? 
— No farther than the tower. 
—Ve'll enter all together, 
And in good time here the /:cuterant comes. 
Shakeſpeares 
I muſt put you in mind of the lords Iicutenants, 
and deputy /ieutenants, of the counties: their pro- 
per uſe is for ordering the military affairs, in order 
to oppoſe an invaſion from abroad, or a rebcllion er 
ſedition at home. Bacon. 
Killing, as it is conſidered. in itſe!f. without ail 
undue circumſtancos, was never prohibited to the 
lawful magiſtrate, who is the vicegerent or Iicute- 
nant of God, from whom he derives his power of 
life and death. Bramball againſt Hebbes. 
Sent by our new /izutenans, who in Rome, 
And ſince from me, has heard of your renown, 
l come to offer peace. Philips's Britons 
2. In war, one who holds the next rank 
to a ſuperior of any denomination ; as, 
a generat has his Zeutenant generals, a 
colonel his /zeutenant colonel, and a cap- 


tain ſimply his Iieutenant. 

It were meet that ſuch captains only were em- 
ployed as have formerly ſerved in that country; and 
been at leaſt /icutenants there. Spenſer on Irelard. 

According to military cuſtom the place was 
good, and the /eutenant of the colonel's company 
might well pretend to the next vacant captainſhip. 

Mottan. 


Denham's Sopby. 


3 | Ihe 


; the moſt popular man of the king- 
3 the darling if the ſorordmen. Clarendon. 
His lieutenant, engaging againſt his poſitive or- 
ders, being beaten- by Lyſander, Alcibiades was 
again baniſhed. | : Sevift. 
Canſt thou ſo many gallant ſoldiers ſee, 
And captains and /ieutenants flight for me? Gay. 
LizuTENANTSHIP, 2. J. [from /ieute- 
nant.] The rank or office of lieutenant. 


LIFE. 2. J. plural lives, [lipian, to live, 


| Saxon. ] ; 
1. Union and co-operation of ſoul with 


body ; vitality ; animation, oppoſed to 


an inanimate ſtate. 
On thy /ife no more. | 
My /ife J never held but as a pawn 
To wage againſt thy foes. Shakeſpe King Lear. 
She thews a body rather than a. /ife, 
A ſtatue than a breather. Sha. Ant. and Clropat. 
Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moy- 
ing creature that hath fe. Gen. i. 20. 
The identity of the ſame man conſiſts in nothing 
but a participation of the ſame continued life, by 
conſtantly fleeting particles of matter, in ſucceſſion 
vitally. united to the ſame organized body. Locke. 


arts of human exiſtence. 
O life, thou nothing's younger brother 
So like, that we may take the one for t other! 
Dream of a ſhadow |! a reflection made 
From the falſe glories of the gay reflected bow, 
Is more a ſolid thing than thou! 
Thou weak built iſthmus, that doſt proudly riſe. 
Up betwixt two eternities; 
Vet canſt not wave nor wind ſuſtain, | 
But, broken and o'erwhelm'd, the ocean meets 
again. Cooley. 
When I conſider /ife, tis all a cheat, 
Yet fool'd by hope men favour the deceit, 
Live on, and think to-morrow will repay z 
'To-morrow's falſer than the former day; 
Lies more; and when it ſays we ſhall be bleſt 
With ſome new joy, takes off what we poſſeſt. 
Strange cozenage ! none would live paſt years again 
Yet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain; | 
And from the dregs of /ife think to receive 
What the firſt fprightly running could not give: 
I'm tir'd of waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 
Dryden. 
Hovwe'er tis well that while mankind 
| Through /ife's perverſe meanders errs, 
__ He can 1magin'd pleaſures find, 
8 To combat againſt real cares. Prizy. 
So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 
| And fteal thyſelf from fe by flow. decays. Pape. 
| 3. Enjoyment, or poſſeſſion of exiſtence, 
| as oppoſed to death. 


- Then avarice 'gan through his veins to inſpire 


His greedy flames, and kindle /;fe devouring fire. 
_- Fairy Queen. 
3 Their complot is to have my life: 
| And, if my death might make this iſland happy, 
© And prove the period of their tyranny, | 
Y I would expend it with all willingneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
Nor love thy /ife, nor hate; but what thou liv 
Live well, how long or ſhort permit to Heav'n, 
Milian. 
He entreated me not to take his /ife, but exact a 
ſum of money. | Broome on the Odyſſiy. 
| . Blood, the ſuppoſed vehicle of life. 
; His guſhing entrails ſmoak'd upon the ground, 
* And the warm /ife came iſſuing through the wound. 
5 * | t Pope. 
Conduct; manner of living with re- 
ſpect to virtue or vice. | 


His faith perhaps ig ſome nice tenets might 
De wrong; his /ife I'm iure was in the right. 
. Cooley, 

Henry and. Edward, brighteſt ſans of fame, 
And virtugus Alfied, a more ſacred name 


The * of Eſſex was made /ieutenant general of | 


2. Preſent ſtate; as diſtinct from otker | 9: 


LIF 
After a /ife of glorious toils endur'd, 
Clos'd their long glories with a ſigh. 
I'll teach my family to lead good lives. 
Ze Mrs. Barker, 
6, Condition ; manner of living with re- 
ſpe co happineſs and miſery, 
Such was the /ife the frugal Sabines led; 

So Remus and his brother god were bred. Dryden. 
. Continuance of our preſent ſtate: as, 
half his % was ſpent in ſtudy. 

Some have not any clear ideas all their lives. Locke. 
VUntam' d and fierce the tyger till remains, 

And tires his /fe with biting on his chains. Prior. 

The adminiſtration of this bank is for life, 


and partly in the hands of the chief citizens. 


Addi ſon on Italy. 
8. The living form: oppoſed to copies. 
That is the beſt part of beauty which a picture 
cannot expreſs, no, nor the firſt ſight of the life. 
| Bacon's Eſjays. 
Let him viſit eminent perſons of great name 
abroad, that he may teil how the life agreeth with 
the fame. | Bacon. 
He that would be a maſter, muſt draw by the 
life as well as copy from originals, and join theory 
and experience together. Collier. 
Exact reſemblance: with zo before it. 
I believe no character of any perſon was ever 
better drawn ts the life than this. Denham. 
Rich carvings, portraiture, and imag'ry, 
Where ev'ry figure to the /ife expreſs'd 
The godhead's pow'r. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
He ſaw in order painted on the wall 
The wars that fame around the world had blown, 


All the /ife, and every leader known, Dryden. 
10. General ſtate of man. 
Studious they appear 
Of arts that poliſh /ife; inventors rare! 
Unmindful of their Maker. Milton. 


All that cheers or ſoftens 4%, 
The tender ſiſter, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. 
11. Common occurrences ; human affairs; 


the courſe of things. 

This I know, not on:y by reading of books in 
my fiudy, but alfo by experience of /ife abroad in 
the world. Aj. ham. 

Not to know at large of things remote 
From uſe, obſcure and ſubtile; but to know 
That which before us lies in daily /ife, 

Is the prime wiſdom. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
12. Liring perſon. | 

Why ſhould J play the Roman fool, and die 
On my own ſword ? whilſt I ſee /ivcs the gaſhes 
Do better upon them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

13. Narrative of a liſe paſt. 
| Plutarch, that writes his /ife, 
Teils us, chat Cato dearly lov'd his wife. Pope. 
14. Spirit; briſkneſs; vivacity; reſolu- 
tion. 1 

The Helots bent thitherward with a new If 
cf reſolution, as if their captain had been a roct 
out of which their courage had ſprung. 

They have no notion of life and fire in fancy 
and in words; and any thing that is juſt in gram- 
mar and in meaſure, is as good oratory and poetry 


to them as the beſt, Felton. 
Not with half the fire and /ife, 
With which he kiſe d Amphytrion's wife. Prizr. 


15. Animal; animated exiſtence ; animal | 


being. 
Full nature ſwarms with Jie. 7 Hir ſen. 
16. Syſtem of animal nature. 
Lives through all Life. Pape. 


17. Life is alſo uſed of vegetables, and 
whatever grows and decays. | 


Li'renLooD. 2. J. [life and bleed.) The 


blood neceſſary to life; the vital blood. 
This fickneſs doth ipfe& 

The very /ifeblood of our enterprize. Shakeſpeare. 

How could'ſt thou drain the /ifeblcad of the 

child? Sbabeſgeare. 


Pope. 


Sidneye N 


Daniſh. 


2 


LI E 


His forehead ſtruck the ground, | | 


Lifebloed and life ruſh'd mingled through the wound. 

| Dryden. 

They loved with that calm and noble value which 
dwells in the heart, with a warmth like that of- 


lifebloed. Specrator. 
Money, the /if:b{:2d of the nation, | 
Corrupts and ftagnates in the veins, 
Unleſs a proper circulation : | 
Its motion and its heat maintains. Swift. 


LIF EEVERLASsTIN G. An herb, Aunhav. 
Lr EOIVI NG. 2. . [life and giving. ] 
Having the power to give life. > 


. His own heat, 
Kindled at firſt from heav'n's lifegiving fire. 


8 re 
He ſat deviſing death * 

To them who liv'd ; nor on the virtue thought 

Of that Zfegiving plant. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Lirecua'RD. z. / [life and guard.} 

The guard of a King's perſon. 
Li'reLEss. ad}. [from life. ] 

1. Dead ; deprived of life. . 
I who make the triumph of to-day, 

May of to-morrow's pomp one part appear, 

Ghaſtly with wounds, and 7ifeleſs on the bier. Priore 
2. Unanimated ; void of life. $ 

Was I to have never parted from thy fide ? 
As good have grown there {ill a /ifeleſs rib ! Milton. 
Thus began 
Outrage from /ifeleſs things. Ailton. 
The power which produces their motions, ſprings 
from ſomething without themſelves : if this power 
were ſuſpended, they would become a /if:!zjs un- 
active heap of matter. Chteyne. 
| And empty words ſhe gave, and ſounding train, 
But ſenſeleſs, Ii feleſs! idol void and vain. Pope. 
3. Wanting power, force, or ſpirit. 
Hopeleſs and helpleſs doth Ægeon wend, 
But to procraſtinate his /ifel:ſs end. Shakeſpeare. 
Unknowing to command, proud to obey 

A lifeleſs king, a. royal ſhade I lay, Prior «- 
4. Wanting or deprived of phyſical en- 

ergy. 

The other victor-flame a moment ſtood, 

Then fell, and /ifcleſs left th' extinguiſh'd wood. 
| Dryden 
LIrELESLY. adv. from lifeleſs.) With-⸗ 

out vigour; frigidly; jejunely. 
LirELIEK E. adj. [life and like.] Like a 

living perſon. | 
Minerva, IAlite, on embodied air 

Impreſe d the form of Ipthema the fair. Pepe. 

LiresTRING. z. J. [/ife and fring. ] 
Nerve; ſtrings imagined to convey life. 
Theſe lines are the veins, the arteries, 

The undecaying /if:/trir:gs of thoſe hearts 

That Rill ſhall pant, and ſtill ſhall exercife 

The motion ſpirit and nature both impart. Daniel. 
Lt rETIME. 2. J. [life and time.] Con- 

tinuance or duration of life. = 

Jordain talked proſe all his /ife-time, without 
knowing what it was. Addilon en Medais. 
LIT EWE ARY. adj. [life and weary.] 
Wretched; tired of living. 
Let me have 

A dram of poiſon, ſuch ſoon ſpeeding peer, 

As will diſperſe itſeif through all the veins, 

That the /if-veary taker may fall dead. Sha ſpcare. 
To LiFT. v. a. [lyfta, Swediſh ; loffter, 
J fed, or lift; I have lifted, 

or /if7.] | | 
1. To raiſe from the ground; to heave; 

to elevate; to hold on high. | 
| Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand 

Fer /ifting food to't ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Your gueſts are coming; 
Lift up your countenance, as 'twere the day : 
Of celebration of that nuptial. Shake Winter's Tale. 
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Propp'd by the ſpring, it /ifts aloft the head, 
But of a fickly beauty ſoon to ſhed, | 
In ſummer living, and in winter dead. Dryden. 

2. To bear; to ſupport. Not in uſe. 

So down he fell, that th' earth him underneath 
Did groan, as feeble fo great load to /ift. Fairy S: 
3. To rob; to plunder. Whence the 

term ſhophifter. 

So weary bees in little cells repoſe, 

But if night robbers /t the well-ſtor'd hive, 
An humming through their waxen city grows. 
Dryden. 
4. To exalt; to elevate mentally. 
My heart was It up in the ways of the Lord. 
2 Chron. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cæcilia greater pow'r is given, 
Bis numbers ra;s d a ſhade from hell, 
"Hers lift the ſoul to heav n. 
5. To raiſe in fortune. | 
The eye of the Lord /ifred up his head from 
miſery, 
6. To raiſe in eſtimation. 
Neither can it be thought, becauſe ſome leſſons 
are choſen out of the pocrypha, that we dc oiter 
diſgrace to the word of God, or /ift up the writings 
of men above it. Hackers 
7. To ex :n dignity. 
See to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues /ift up mortal man! Audiſan. 
8. To <levate; to iwell, as with pride. 

Lifted up with pride. Tims iii. 6. 

Our ſucceiies have been great, and our hearts 
have been too much Iiſted up by them, ſo that 
| we have reaſon to humble ourſelves. Atterbury. 

9. Up is ſometimes emphatically added to 
iN. 

2 lift up his ſpear againſt eight hundred, whom 

he flew at one time. 2 Sam. XXiil. 8. 


Ariſe, /ift up the lad, and hold him in thine 


Pope. 


hand, Geneſis. 
To LIFT. v. 2. To ftrive to raiſe by 
ſtrength. 


Pinch cattle of paſture while ſummer doch laſt, 
And ift at their tailes ere a winter be paſt. Tfſer. 

The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond 
its ſtrength, like the body ſtrained by ing at a 
weight too heavy, has often its force broken. 


Locke. 
LIFT. . /. [from the verb.] 


1. The manner of lifting. | 
In the lift of the feet, when a man goeth up the 
hill, the weight of the body bearcth moſt upon the 
knees. Bacon. 
In races, it is not the large ſtride, or high %%, 
that makes the ſpeed. Bacon's Eſſays. 


2. The act of lifting. | 
The goat gives the fox a /if7, and out he ſprings. 
L'Eftrange. 
3. Effort; ſiruggle. Dead lift is an effort 
to raiſe what with the whole force can- 
not be moved; and figuratively any 
ſtate of impotence and inability, 
Myſelf and Trulla made a ſhift 
To help him out at a dead lift. 
Mr. Doctor had puzzled his brains 
In making a ballad, but was at a ſtand. 


And you freely muſt own, you were at a dead lift. 
Soifte 


4. Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load or 
ſurcharge of any thing ; as alſo, if one 
be diſguiſed much with liquor, they ſay, 
He has got a great lift. 

5+ [In Scottiſh. ] The ſky: for in a ſtarry 
night they ſay, How clear the lift is! 

6. Lifts of a fail are ropes to raiſe or 
lower them at pleaſure. 


LirrERR. 3. J. {from /.] One tha 
lifts, . | | 


Hadibras. 


- 


{ 


Eccluj. 


L1G 


Thou, O Lord, art my glory, and the I/ er up 
of mine head. : al. iii. 3. 


Thou kenſt the great care 
I have of thy health and thy welfare, 
Which many wild beaſts /iggcr in wait, 
For to entrap in thy tender ſtate. Spenſer s Paſtorals. 
LUGAMENT. 2. / [/igamentam, from 
ligo, Latin; ligament, French. ] 
1. Ligament is a white and ſolid body, 
ſofter than a cartilage, but harder than 
a membrane; they have no conſpicu- 
ous cavities, neither have they any 
ſenſe, leſt they ſhould ſuffer upon the 
motion of the joint: their chief uſe is 
to faſten the bones, which are articu- 
lated. together for motion, leſt they 
ſhould be diſlocated with exerciſe, 
Duincy, 
Be all their /igaments at once unbound, 
And their disjointed bones to powder ground. 
| Sandys. 
The incus is one way joined to the malleus, the 
other end being a proceſs is fixed with a ligament to 
the ſtapes. Helder. 
2. [In popular or poetical language.] 
Any thing which connects the parts of 
the body. h 
Though our /igaments betimes grow weak, 
We muſt not force them till themſelves they break. 
Denham. 
3. Bond; chain; entanglement. | 
Men ſometimes, upon the hour of departure, do 
ſpeak and reaſon above themſelves ; for then the 
ſoul, beginning to be freed from the /igaments of 
the body, reaſons like herſelf, and diſcourſes in a 
ſtrain above mortality. Addiſon's Spefator. 
LiGAME NTAL. | #. J. | from ligament. 
. Compoſing a liga- 
ment. 
The urachos or /igamental paſſage, is derived 
from the bottom of the bladder, whereby it diſ- 


Bravn's Vulgar Errours. 

The clavicle is inſerted into the firſt bone of 
the ſternon, and bound in by a ſtrong /igamentous 
membrane. ; Wiſeman. 

Li6a"TioNn. 2. J. [ligatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of binding. 
2. The ſtate of being bound. 

The ſlumber of the body ſeems to be but the 
waking of the ſoul: it is the /jgation of ſenſe, but 
the liberty of reaſon. Addiſon. 

Li'GaTURE. . /. [| ligature, French; li- 
gatura, Latin. 

I. Any thing tied round another ; ban- 
dage. | 

He deludeth us alſo by philters, Iigatures, charms, 

and many ſuperſtitious ways in the cure of dil- 
eaſes. Brown. 

If you flit the artery, and thruſt into it a pipe, 
and caſt a ſtrait Iigature upon that part of the ar- 
tery; notwithſtanding the blood hath free paſſage 
through the pipe, yet will not the artery beat. be- 
low the ligature; but do but take off the liga ture, 

it will beat immediately. Ray on the Creation. 

The many /igatures of our Engliſh dreſs check 
the circulation of the blood. Spect᷑ator. 

I found my arms and legs very ſtrongly faſtened 
on each fide to the ground; I likewiſe felt ſeveral 
lender ligatures acroſs my body, from my arm-pits 
to my thighs. Gulliver s Travels. 


2. The act of binding. 
The fatal nooſe performed its office, and with 
moſt ſtrict /;gature ſyucezed the blood into his face. 
Arbuth. F. Bull. 


Any ſtoppage of the circulation will produce 


a dropſy, as by ſtrong /igature or compreſſion. 
| | Artuthnit on Diet. 


To Lis. v. n. [leggen, Dutch.) To lie. | 


chargeth the watery and urinary part of its aliment. 


\ Ca 


ww 
3. The late of being bound. Not very 


proper. 


Sand and gravel grounds eaſily admit of heat 


and moiſture, for which they are not much the 
better, becauſe they let it paſs too ſoon, and con- 
tract no Iigature. Mortimer s Huſbandry, 

LIGHT. 3. . [leohr, Saxon, ] 

1. That material medium of ſight; that 
body by which we ſee ; luminous mat. 
ter. 

Light is 1 from luminous bodies in time, 
and ſpends about ſeven or eight minutes of an 
hour in paſling from the ſun to the earth. 

| Newton's Optic bs. 

2. State of the elements, in which things 
become vifible : oppoſed to darkne/5. 

God called the ligbt day, and the darkneſs.he 


called night. Geneſis, 
So alike thou driv'ſt away | 
Light and darkneſs, night and day. Carer, 


3. Power of perceiving external objects 
by the eye: oppoſed to b/inane/5. 
My ſtrength faileth me; as for the ligt of mine 
eyes, it alfo is gone from me. Pſalns, 
If it be true that /ighr is in the ſoul, 
She all in every part, what was the fight 
To ſuch a lender ball as th' eye confin'd, 
So obvious and fo eaſy to be quench'd, 
And not as feeling through all parts diffus'd, 
'That ſhe might look at will through ev'ry pore ? 


| Mittin, 

4. Day. | 
The murderer riſing with the /jght killeth the 
poor. Jobs 


Ere the third dawning /ight 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe 
Out of his grave, freſh as the dawning light. 


Milton. 
5. Life. 


Infants that never ſaw /ight. Job. 


Swift roll the years, and riſe the expected morn, 5 


O ſpring to Jig ht, auſpicious babe be born! Pope. 
6. Artificial illumination. 
Seven lamps ſhall give /ight. Nun, 
7. Illumination of mind; inſtruRion ; 
| knowledge. h 
Of thoſe things which are for direction of all 
the parts of our life needful, and not impoſſible 
to be diſcerned by the /ighr of nature itſelf, are 


there not many which few men's natural capacity 


hath been able to find out ? 


Light may be taken from the experiment of the 


horſe-tooth ring, how that thoſe things which 

aſſuage the ſtrife of the ſpirits, do help diſeaſes 

contrary to the intention deſired. Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
3 will place within them as a guide 

My umpire conſcience, whom if they will hear, 

Light atter light well us'd they ſhall attain, 

And to the end perſiſting ſafe arrive. 
I opened Arioſto in Italian, and the very firt 

two lines gave me /ight to all I could deſire. Dry. 


If internal /ight, or any propoſition which ve 
take for inſpired, be conformable to the principle? 


of reaſon, or to the word of God, which is atteſtee 
revelation, reaſon warrants it. Lockee 
The ordinary words of language, and our com- 


mon uſe of them, would have given us /ight into Þ 


the nature of our ideas, if conſidered with atten- 
tion. : . L1ck 

The books of Varro concerning navigation ate 
loſt, which no doubt would have given us great 
light in thoſe matters. Arbuthnot en Ciimn 


8. The part of a picture which is drawn 
with bright colours, or in which the 
light is ſuppoſed to fall. 


Never admit two equal /ights in the ſame pic- 


ture; but the greater ligt muſt ſtrike forcibly 0) 


thoſe places of the picture where the principal 
figures are; diminiſhing as it comes nearer the 
borders. : 
9. Reach of knowledge; mental view. 
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Light, and underſtanding, and wiſdom, like the 
wiſdom of the gods, was found in him. 
Daniel, V. II. 
We ſaw as it were thick clouds, which did put 
us in ſome hope of land, knowing how that part 
of the South Sea was utterly unknown, and might 
have iſlands or continents that hitherto were not 
come to light. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
They have brought to /ight not a few profit- 
able experiments. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
10. Point of view; ſituation; direction 
in which the light falls. | 
Frequent conſideration of a thing wears off the 
ſtrangeneſs of it; and ſhews it in its ſeveral /ights, 


and various ways of appearance, to the view of the 


mind. South. 
It is impoſſible for a man of the greateſt parts 
to conſider any thing in its whole extent, and in all 
its variety ot /ights. K 
An author wh» has not learned the art of 
ranging his thoughts, and ſetting them in proper 
lights, will loſe himſelf in confuſion. : Addiſon. 
11. Publick view ; publick notice. 
Why am I aſk'd what next ſhall ſee the light? 
Heav'ns ! was I born for nothing but to write ? 
| Pope. 


| 12. The publick. 


Grave epiſtles bring vice to /ighr, 

Such as a king might read, a biſhop write. Pope. 
13. Explanation. | 

J have endeavoured, throughout this diſcourſe, 
that every former part might give ſtrength unto all 
that follow, and every latter bring ſome /ight unto 
all before. Hooker. 

We thould compare places of ſcripture treating of 
the ſame point: thus one part of the ſacred text 
could not fail to give /ight unto another. 

Locke's Eſjay on St. Paul's Epiſtles. 
14. Any thing that gives light; a pharos ; 
a taper; any luminous body. 
That light you ſee is burning in my hall ; 
How far that little candle throws his beams, 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shakeſp. 

Then he called for a ligbt, and 
fell down before. Paul. | Acts, xvi. 29. 

I have ſet thee to be a light of the Gentiles, for 
ſalvation unto the ends of the earth. As, xiii. 47. 

Let them be for ſigns, 
For ſeaſons, and for days, and circling years; 
And let them be for /ights, as I ordain 
Their office in the firmament of heav'n, 
To give light on the earth. 

I put as great difference between our new lights 
and ancient truths, as between the ſun and a me- 
wore ; Glanville. 

Several /ights will not be ſeen, 
If there be nothing elſe between | 
Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand ſo thick i? th' ſky, 
If thoſe be ſtars that paint the galaxy. Ccaoley. 

I will make ſome ofters at their ſafety, by 
fixing ſome marks like /ights upon a coaſt, by 
which the ſhips may avoid at leaſt known rocks. 

| Temple. 
He muſt ſtill mourn 
The fun, and moon, and ev'ry ſtarry light, 
Eclipsd to him, and loſt in everlaſting night. 
8 8 ö Prior. 
L. IG ET. adj. [leohe, Saxon. ] 


force; not heavy. 
Hot and cold were in one hody fixt, 
And ſoft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
: Dryden. 
| Theſe weights did not exert their natural gra- 
ity. till they were laid in the golden balance, in- 
much that I could not 
heavy whilſt I held them in my hand. Addiſon. 
2. Not burdenſome ; eaſy to be worn, or 
Carried, or lifted ; not onerous. 


and wain, 


The lighter and ſtronger the greater thy gaine. 
Tuſſire | 


ſprang in and | 


Milton. f 


1. Not tending to the center with great | 


gueſs which was /ight or | 


Horſe, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, waggon, | 


LIG : 


Tt will be light, that you may bear it 
Under a cloke that is of any length. Shakeſpeare. 
A king that would not feel his crown too heavy, 


light, he knoweth not of what metal it is made. 
Bacon's Eſffays. 
3. Not afflictive; eaſy to be endured. 
Every /ight and common thing incident into any 
part of man's life, Hooker. 
Light ſuff rings give us leiſure to complain, 
We groan, but cannot ſpeak, in greater pain. 
| : Dryden. 
4. Eaſy to be performed; not difficult. 


| light, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite. Dryd. 
5. Eaſy to be ated on by any power. 
Apples of a ripe flavour, freſh and fair, 
Mellow'd by winter from their cruder juice, 
Light of digeſtion now, and fit for uſe. 
6. Not heavily armed. 
Paulus Bachitius, with a company of /ight 
horſemen, lay cloſe in ambuſh, in a convenient 
place for that purpoſe. Knolls. 
7. Active; nimble. 
He ſo ligbt was at legerdemain, 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. 
| Spenſer. 


Aſahel was as /ight of foot as a wild roe. 


There Stamford came, for his honour was lame 
Of the gout three months together; 
But it prov'd, when they fought, but a running 
gout, 
For heels were /ighter than ever. 
Youths, a blooming band; 
Light bounding from the earth at once they riſe, 
Their feet half viewleſs quiver in the ſkies. Pope. 
8. Unencumbered ; unembarraſſed; clear 


of impediments. | 

| ' Unmarried men are beſt maſters, but not beſt 
ſubjects; for they are /ight to run away. Bacon. 

9. Slight ; not great. 

A light error in the manner of making the fol- 
| lowing trials was enough to render ſome of them 
unſucceſsful. Boyle. 
10. Not denſe ; not groſs. 

In the wilderneſs there is no bread, nor water, 
and our ſoul loatheth this /ight bread. 
Numbers, xxi. 5. 
Light fumes are merry, groſſer fumes are ſad, 
Both are the reaſonable ſoul run mad. Dryden. 
11. Eaſy to admit any influence; un- 
ſteady; unſettled; looſe. 
Falſe of heart, /ight of ear, bloody of hand. 
Shakeſpeare. 
_ Theſe /ight vain perſons ſtill are drunk and mad 
With ſurfeitings, and pleaſures of their youth. 
| : Dat ies. 
They are Iigbt of belief, great liſteners after 
news. Heæucll. 
There is no greater argument of a /igh! and in- 
| conſiderate perſon, than profanely to ſcoff at reli- 
gion. Tillatſan. 
12. Gay; airy; wanting dignity or ſoli- 
dity; trifling. 

Seneca cannot 

light. 


be too heavy, nor Plautus too 
8 hak ea Yes 
Forgive 

If fictions /ight J mix with truth divine, 
And fill theſe lines with other praiſe than thine. 

| 7 Fairfux. 
13. Not chaſte ; not regular in conduct. 

Let me not be light, 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband. 


14. [From light, u. J.] Bright; clear. 
| As ſoon as the morning was light, the men were 
ſent away. Cen. xliv. 3, 

The horſes ran up and down with their tails 
and manes on a /jght fire. Knolles. 


15. Not dark; tending to whiteneſs. 


2 Sam. 11. 18. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


muſt wear it every day; but if he think it too | 


Well pleas'd were all his friends, the taſk was | 


Dryden. | 


Denbam. | 


* 


his way to preferment. 


LIG 
In painting, the light and a white colour are 
but one and the ſame thing: no colour more re- 
ſembles the air than white, and by conſequence 
no colour which is /ighter. Dryden. 
Two cylindrick bodies with annular ſulci, found- 


with ſharks teeth, and other ſhells, in a ligbt co- 
loured clay. EEE Woodward. 
Li6car. adv. | for lightly, by colloquial 
corruption. ] Lightly ; cheaply. 
Shall we ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, from. 
whence ſo precious a benefit hath grown? Hecker. 


To LIGHT. v. a. [from light, u. /.] 


1. To kindle; to inflame; to ſet on 


fire; to make flame. 
Swinging' coals about in the wire, thoroughly: 
lighted them. Boyles 
This truth ſhines ſo clear, that to go about to 
prove it, were to light a candle to ſeek. the ſun. 
Glanville 


The maids, who waited her commands, 

Ran in with /ighted tapers in their hands. Dryden. 

Be witneſs, gods, and ftrike Jocaſta dead, 

If an immodeſt thought, or low deſire, 
Inflam'd my breaſt ſince firſt our loves were /ighted. 
Dryden. 

Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond miſtreſs 

Light up another flame, and put out this. 

Addiſon's Cato. 

2. To give light to; to guide by light. 

A beam that falls | 
Freſh from the pure glance of thine eye, 
Lighting to eternity. _ Craſhaws 

Ah hopeleſs, laſting flames! like thoſe that burn 
To ligbt the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn. 

: | Popes 

3. Toilluminate ; to fill with light. 

The ſun was ſet, and veſper, to ſupply 
His abſent beams, had lighted up the ſky. Dryden. 

4. Up is emphatically joined to igt. 

No ſun was lighted up the world to view. 

| | | Dryden's Ovid. 

5. [From the adjective.] To lighten; 
to eaſe of a burthen. 

Land ſome of our paſſengers; 
And /ight this weary veſſel of her load. 
Fairy Queen. 

To LI GET. v. . [licht, chance, Dutch; 
preter. /ighted or light, or lit.] 

1. To happen to find; to fall upon by 
chance: it has on before the thing 
found. 

No more ſettled in valour than diſpoſed ta- 
juſtice, if either they had /ighred on a better friend, 
or could have learned to make friendſhip a child, 
and not the father of virtue. Sidney. 

The prince, by chance, did en a lady Iigbt, 

That was right fair, and freih as morning roſe. 


7 Spenſer. 
Haply your eye ſhall /ight upon ſome toy 
You have deſire to purchaſe. Sbaleſpeare. 
As in the tides of people once up, there want 
not ſtirring winds to make them more rough; ſo 
this people did /ight upon two ringleaders. Facone 
Of late years, the royal oak did Igbt upon count 
Rhodophil. Howell. 
The way of producing ſuch a change on colours 
may be cafily enough lighted on, by thoſe converſant 
in the ſolutions of mercury. .' Boylee 
He fought by arguments to ſooth her pain; 
Nor thoſe avail'd : at length he /;ghts on one, 
Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 
If Heav'n allow me life, I will return. Dryden. 
Truth, /jght upon this way, is ot no more avail 
to us than error; for what is ſo taken up by us, 
may be falſe as well as true; and be has not done 
his duty, who has thus ſtumbled upon truth in 
ce. 
Whoſoever firſt lit on a parcel of that ſubſtance 
we call gold, could not rationally take the bullæ 
and figure to depend on its real effences Lockes 
As wily reynard walk'd. the ftreers at right, 
On a tragedian's maſk he chanc'd to light ; 
h Turning 
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Turaing it o'er, he mutter'd with diſdain, 
How vaſt a head is here without a brain! Addiſon. 
A weaker man may ſometimes /ight on notions 
which have eſcaped a wiſer. ⸗Watts on the Mind. 
2. To fall in any particular direction: 


with cr. | 
The wounded fleed curvets; and rais'd upright, 

Lights en his feet before: his hoofs behind 

Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. Dryden. 


3. To fall; to ſtrike on: with oz. 


He at his foe with furious rigour ſmites, 
That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeem to overthrow z 
The ſtroke upon his ſhield ſo heavy lights, 
'T hat to the ground it doubleth him full low. 
Spenſer. 
At an uncertain lot none can find themſelves 
grieved n whomſoever it Iigbtetb. Hooker. 
They ſhall hunger no more; neither ſhall the 
Tun /ight on them, nor any heat. Rev. vii. 16. 
On me, me only, as the ſource and ſpring 
Of all corruption, all the blame lights due. 
Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
A curſe /ights upon him preſently after: his, 
great army is utterly ruined, he himſelf ſlain in 
it, and his head and right hand cut off, and hung 
up before Jeruſalem. South. | 


4. [Alizþran, Sax.] To deſcend from a' 


horſe or carriage. 
When Naaman ſaw him running after him," 
te ligbied down from the chariot to meet him. 
2 Kings, v. 21. 
I ſaw 'em ſalute on horſeback, 
Beheld them when they /ighted, how they clung 
In their embracement. Shakeſpeare. 
Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when ſhe . ſaw 
Ifaac, the lighted off the camel. Gen. xxiv. 64. 
The god laid down his feeble rays, 
Then /ighted from his glittering coach. Swift. 
. To ſettle; to reſt; to ſtoop from 
flight. 
I plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 

That ſhe will light to liſten to their lays. Shakeſp. 
Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 
Which ſeem ſweet flow'rs, with luſtre freſh and gay, 

She /ights on that, and this, and taſteth all, 

But pleas'd with none, doth riſe, and ſoar away. 
Davies. 
Plant trees and ſhrubs near home, for bees to 
pitch on at their ſwarming, that they may not be 
in danger of being loſt for want of a lighting place. 
Nortimer s Huſbandry. 

To LIGHTEN. v. 2. [hir lige, Saxon. ] 


1. To flaſn, with thunder. 
This dreadful night, 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion. Sbæteſpcare. 
Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night; 
It is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden, 
Too like the light'ning, which doth ceaſe to be 
Ere one can ſay it {ighrens. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
The lightning that Jighteneth out of the one 
part under heaven, ſheweth unto the other part. 
Luke, xvii. 24. 
2. To ſhine like lightning. 
Vet looks he like a king: behold his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle's, ligbtens forth 
Controlling majeſty. £ Shakeſpeare. 
3. To fall; to light. 
O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us, as we | 
do put our truſt in thee, Common Prayer. | 
To Li HT EN. w. a. [from light.] 
i. To illuminate; to enlighten. 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that /ighrens all the hole. —_ 
Shakeſpeare. | 
O light, which mak' the light which makes 
h the day, 
Which ſett'ſt the eye without, and mind within; 
. Lighter my ſpirit with one clear heay'nly ray, 
Which now to view itſelf doth firſt begin. Davies. 
A key of fire ran all along the ſhore, : 
And lighten'd all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 
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[Licartiess. adj. from light.] Wanting 


LIG 


Nature from the ſtorm 
Shines out afreſh ; and through the Jigbten'd air 
A higher luſtre, and a elearer calm, 
Diffuſive tremble. Thomſcy's Summer. 
2. To exonerate; to unload. | from #ght, 
adj. 

The mariners were afraid, and caſt forth the 
wares that were in the ſhip into the ſca, to /ighten 
it of them. Jonab, i. 7. 

3. To make leſs heavy. 
Long ſince with woe 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof, 
That fellowſhip in pain divides not ſmart, 
Nor lighrens aught each man's peculiar load. Milton. 
Strive 
In offices of love how we may /ighten 
Each other's burden. 
4. To exhilarate ; to cheer. 
A truſty villain, very oft, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jeſt. Shakeſp. 

The audience are grown weary of continued 
melancholy ſcenes ; and few tragedies ſhall ſucceed 
In this age, if they are not /ightencd with a courſe 
of mirth. | Dryden. 

Li cHTER. 2. /. [from light, to make light.] 
A heavy boat into which ſhips are light- 
ened or unloaded. 

They have cock boats for paſſengers, and lighiers 
for burthen. ö Carew. 

He climb'd a ſtranded /ijghter*s height, 

Shot to the black abyſs, and plung'd downright. ' 

Pape. 

Li'seTERMAN. . . [lighter and man.] 
One who manages a lighter. 

Where much ſhipping is employed, whatever 
becomes of the merchant, multitudes of people 
will be gainers; as ſhipwrights, butchers, carmen, 
and Iightermen. 5 8 Child. 

LiGHTFI NGERED. adj. [light and finger. ] 
Nimble at conveyance ; thieviſh. 

LicarTroorT. adj. [light and foot.] Nim- 
ble in running or dancing; active. 

Him ſo far had born his /ighrfoot ſteed, 
Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce diſdain, 

That him to follow was but fruitleſs pain. Fairy Q. 

And all the troop of /ighrfoot Natades 
Flock all about to ſee her lovely face. Spenſer. 

LicnTrFo'or. 2. / Veniſon. A cant 
word. 

LiGHTHEADED. adj. [light and head.] 

1. Unfeady; looſe ; thoughtleſs ; weak. 

The Engliſh Liturgy, how piouſly and wiſely ſo- 
ever framed, had found great oppoſition; the cere- 
monies had wrought only upon /ightheaded, weak 
men, yet learned men excepted againſt ſome parti- 
culars. Clarendon. 

2. Delirious; diſordered in the mind by 
diſeaſe. 5 

LIoHTREADPEDN ESS. 2. /. Deliriouſneſs; 
diſorder of the mind. 

LIOHTHEAR TED. adj. [Iigbi and Heart.] 
Gay; merry; airy ; cheerful. _ 

LichTHO USE. 2. J. [light and houſe. ] 
An high building, at the top of which 
lights are hung to guide ſhips at ſea. 

He charged himſelf with the riſque of ſuch veſſels 
as Carried corn in winter; and built a pharos or 
lighthouſe. 5 Arbuthnot. 

Build two pales to the meridian, with immenſe 
lighthouſes on the top of them. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

LiGcHTLEGGED. adj, [light and leg.] 
Nimble; ſwift. 

Ligbtlegged Pas has got the middle ſpace. 

| Sidney. 


Milton. 


ö 


light; dark. 
L1cnTLy. ade. from Igbt.] 


LIG 
This grave partakes the fleſhly birth, 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth, Ben Jonſer. 
2. Without deep impreſſion, | 
The ſoft ideas of the cheerful nofe, | 

Lightly receiv'd, were eafily forgot. Pricr, 
courſe, > x 
If they write or ſpeak prblickly but five worde, 
one of them is {ightly about the dangerous eſtate | 


ceremonies. 
Believe 't not lightiy that your ſon 
Will not exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. Shakeſpeare, 
Short ſummer /ightly has a forward ſpring. $haz, 
4. Without reaſon. . _. 
| Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly 
or /ightly appear before great perſonages. Tayl:,, 
Let every man that hath a calling be diligent in 
purſuance of its employment, ſo as not ligbtiy, or 
without reaſonable occaſion, to negle& it. Tay!:, 
5. Without dejection; cheerfully, 
Bid that welcome 
Which comes to puniſh us, and we puniſh it, 
Seeming to bear it /ightly. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Not chaſtely. | 3 
If I were /ightly diſpoſed, I could till perhaps 
have offers, that ſome, who hold their heads higher, 
would be glad to accept. 8 Swift, 
7. Nimbly ; with agility ; not heavily or 
tardily, | 
Methought I ſtood on a wide river's bank; 
When on a ſudden, Toriſmond appear'd, 
Gave me his hand, and led me /ightly o'er ; 
Leaping and bounding on the billows heads, 
Till fafely we had reach'd the farther ſhore. Dry, 
8. Gaily ; airily ; with levity; without 
heed or care. 
LicHTMINDED. adj. [light and mind. 
Unſettled ; unſteady. | 
He that is haſty to give credit is /ightminded. 
Eccl. xix. 4 


L1'cHTNEsSs. 2. /. [from /ighe.] 
1. Want of weight; abſence of weight: 


the contrary to heavine/s. 
Some are for maſts of ſhips, as fir and pine, 
becauſe of their length, ſtraightneſs, and lig bt neſs. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Suppoſe many degrees of littleneſs and /jghtn:/; 
in particies, ſo as many might float in the air a 
good while before they fell. | Burna. 
2. Inconſtancy; unſteadineſs. 
For, unto knight there is no greater ſname, 
Than /ightneſs and inconſtancy in love. Fairy Queen. 
Of two things they muſt chuſe one; namely, 
whether they would, to their endleſs diſgrace, with 
ridiculous ghtneſs, diſmiſs him, whoſe reſtitution 
they had in ſo importunate manner defired, or elſo 
condeſcend unto that demand. Hoc le. 
As I blow this feather from my face, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greateſt guſt ; 
Such is the /igh:negſs of you common men. SHA,. 
3. Unchaſtity ; want of conduct in women. 
Is it the &iſdain of my eſtate, or the opinion 
of my 7;ghtneſs, that emboldened ſuch baſe fancies 
towards me? Sidney » 
Can it be, 
That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe, 
Than woman's /ightreſs ? Shakeſpear: 
4. Agility; nimbleneſs. . 
LIGHTNING. 2. J. from lighten, lighten- 
ing, lightning. | 
1. Ihe flaſh that attends thunder. 
Lightning is a great flame, very bright, extend- 
ing every way to a great diſtance, ſuddenly darting 
upwards, and there ending, ſo that it is only mo- 
mentaneous. | Muſchenbroek. 
Senſe thinks the lightning born before the thunder; 
What tells us then they both together are? Davics. 


1. Without weight, 


\ 


Salmoneus, 


3. Eafily ; readily ; without difficulty; of ; 5 


of the church of England in reſpect of abuſedl 
Hooker, 


Jonſor. 
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* $almoneus, ſuff Ln. a pains I found | 
For emulating Jove; rattling ſound | | 
Of mimick thunder, and the glitt' ring blaze 
Of pointed /jghtnings, and their forky rays. Dryd. 

warning of the approach of flame, 
Swiftly, like ſudden death, it came; 
Like travellers by /ightning kill'd, 
I burnt the moment I beheld. ; 
2. Mitigation ; abatement. [from to /;gh7- 
en, to make leſs heavy. 

How oft when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shak. Romeo and Fuliet. 

We were once in hopes of his recovery, upon 

" a kind meſſage from the widow; but this only 
proved a lightning before death. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 

Licurs. 2. J. [ſuppoſed to be called ſo 
from their lightneſs in proportion to 

their bulk.] The lungs; the organs of 
breathing: we ſay, /ights of other ani- 
mals, and lungs of men. 

The complaint was chiefly from the lights, a 
part as of no quick ſenſe, ſo no ſeat for any ſharp 
diſeaſe, # ; Hayward. 

Li'oHTSoME. adj. [from /ight.] | 
1. Luminous; not dark; not obſcure ; 
not opake. g 
Neither the ſun, nor any thing ſenſible is that 
light itſelf, which is the cauſe that things are 
 tightſome, though it make itfelf, and all things elſe, 
_ viſible; but a body moſt enlightened, by whom the 
neighbouring region, which the Greeks call æther, 
the place of the ſuppoſed element of fice, is effect- 
ed and qualified. Raleigh. 

White walls make rooms more /ighr/ſome than 

| black. Bacon. 

Equal poſture, and quick ſpirits, are required 
to make colours /igh:ſome. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The ſun 
His courſe exalted through the Ram had run, 
Through Taurus, and the /ight/ome realms of love. 
Dryden. 
2. Gay; airy ; having the power to ex- 
hilarate. 

It ſuiteth ſo fitly with that /ightſome affection 
of joy, wherein God delighteth when his ſaints 
praiſe him. | Z Hooker. 

The /ightſome-paſſion of joy was not that which 
now often uſurps the name; that trivial, vaniſhing, 
ſuperficial thing, that only gilds the apprehenſion, 
and plays upon the ſurface of the ſoul. Soutb. 


1. Luminouſneſs; not opacity ; not ob- 
ſcurity ; not darkſomeneſs. | 

It is to our atmoſphere that the variety of co- 
lours, which are painted on the ſkies, the light. 
ſemereſs of our air, and the twilight, are owing. 

h Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
2. Cheerfulneſs ; merriment ; levity. 
LIGNA“LOES. 2. J. [lignum aloes, Latin.] 
Aloes wood. | 

The vallies ſpread forth as gardens by the ri- 
ver's fide, as the trees of Iignaloes which the Lord 
hath planted, and as cedar trees beſide the water. 

Numb. xxiv. 6. 

L1'oxtous. adj. [lignens, Latin; ligneux, 

French.] Made of wood; wooden; re- 
ſembling wood. : 

It ſhould be tried with ſhoots of vines, and 
roots of red roſes; for it may be they, being of a 
more {igneous nature, will incorporate with the tree 
itſelf, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant harts-tongue, 
hardly make the bulk of a pepper-corn : now the 
covers, and the true body of each feed, the paren- 
chymous and /igneous part of both, and the fibres of 
thoſe parts, multiplied one by another, afford a 
hundred thouſand millions of formed atoms, but 
how many more we cannot define. Grew. 


LIGNUMYTTZZ. u. J. [Latin.] Guia- 
cum; a very hard Wood. 


_ Granville. } 


7 


LrYevar. 3. J. A precious ſtone. 
The third row a /igure, an agate, and an ame- 
thyſt. 5 Exodus. 
LIKE. adj. [lie, Saxon; Iii, Dutch.) 
1. Reſemhling; having reſemblance. 
Whom art thou /ike in thy greatneſs ? | 
3 Exediel, xxxl. 2. 
His ſon, or one of his illuſtrious name, 
How like the former, and almoſt the ſame ! 


As the earth was deſigned for the being of men, 
why might not all other planets be created for 
the /ike uſes, each for their own inhabitants ? 
Bentley. 

This plan, as laid down by him, looks /iker 
an univerſal art than a diſtinct logick. Baker. 
2. Equal; of the ſame quantity. 
More clergymen were impoveriſhed by the late 
war, than ever in the /ike ſpace before. Spratt. 
3. [For /iely.] Probable; credible. 
The trials were made, and it is /ike that the 
experiment would have been effectual. Bacon. 


expectations. This is, I think, an im- 


proper, though frequent uſe. 

If the duke continues theſe favours towards 

you, you are lite to be much advanced. . 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
He is /ike to die for hunger, for there is no more 
bread. Feremiah, xxxvili. 9. 
The yearly value thereof is already increaſed 
double of that it was within theſe few years, and is 
like daily to riſe higher till it amount to the price 
of our land in England. Davies. 
Hopton reſolved to viſit Waller's quarters, that 
he might judge whether he were /ike to purſue his 
purpoſe. Clarendon. 
Many -were not eaſy to be governed, nor /ike 
to conform themſelves to ſtrict rules. Clarendon. 
If his rules of reaſon be not better ſuited to 
the mind than his rules for health are fitted to our 

bodies, he is not like to be much followed. 


| Baker on Learning. 
LIE E. ». J. [This ſubſtantive is ſeldom 


more than the adjective uſed ellipti- 
cally ; the like for the /ike thing, or like 


per/on.] : . 
1. Some perſon or thing reſembling an- 
other. g 
He was a man, take him for all and all, 
I ſhall not look upon his lite again. Shakeſpeare. 
Every like is not the ſame, O Cæſar! Shakeſp. 
Though there have been greater fleets for num- 
ber, yet for the bulk of the ſhips never the /ike. 
Bacon's War with Spain. 
Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamb in her 
talons, yet a raven endeavouring to do the /ike was 
held entangled. Hayward. 
One offers, and in offering makes a ſtay; 
Another forward ſets, and doth no more; 
A third the /ike. | Daniel's Civil War. 
His defire . 
By converſation with his /ike to help, 
Or ſolace his defects. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Two likes may be miſtaken. L'Eſtrange. 
She'd ſtudy to reform the men, 

Or add ſome grains of folly more 

To women than they had before; 

This might their mutual fancy ſtrike, 

Since ev'ry being loves its like. Scvift. 


2. Uſed with had; near approach; a ſtate 
like to another ſtate. A ſenſe common, 
but not juſt: perhaps had is a corrup- 


tion for vas. | 
Report being carried ſecretly from one to an- 
other in my ſhip, bad like to have been my utter 
overthrow. Raleigb. 
LIE E. adv. | 
1. In the ſame manner ; in the ſame-man- 
ner as: it 1s not always eaſy to deter- 


mine whether it be adverb or adjeQive. 
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Dryden's ZEneid. | 


4. Likely; in a ſtate that gives probable 


* 


LIK 
Joyous nymphs, and lightGoot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear their muſick ſweet, 
Now hearing them ſo heavily lament, 
Like heavily lamenting from them went. Spenſer. 
Like as à father pitieth his children, ſo the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. Pal. cili. 13+ 
Are we proud and paſſionate, malicious and 
revengeful ? Is this to be /ike-minded with Chrift, 
who was meek and lowly ? TiNotſone. 
What will be my confuſion, when he ſees me 
Neglected, and forſaken Jide himſelf. Philips. 
They roar'd lite lions caught in toils, and rag'd : 
The man knew what they were, who heretofore 
Had ſeen the like lie murther'd on the ſhore. 
Waller. 
2. In ſuch a manner as befits. 
Be ſtrong, and quit yourſelves lite men. 
; | 1 Sams iv. 9g. 
3. Likely; probably. A popular uſe not 
analogical. | 
I like the work well; ere it be demanded, 
As [ike enough it will, I'd have it copied. Shale. 
To LIKE. v. a. [hcan, Saxon; ilen, 
Dutch.] 
1. To chuſe with ſome degree of prefer- 
ence, | 
As nothing can be ſo reafonably ſpoken as ta 
content all men,. ſo this ſpeech was not of them all 
liked. Xnolles. 
He gave ſuch an account as made it appear 
that he /iked the deſign. Clarendon. 
We /ike our preſent circumſtances well, and 
dream of ho change. Atterbury. 
2. To approve; to view with approba- 
tion, not fondneſs. Oo 
Though they did not lite the evil he did, yer 
they liked him that did the evil. Sidneys 
He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then ra 
marvel at ſuch wit in ſhepherds, after to /ike their 
company. Sidney. 
He proceeded from looking to /iking, and from 


liking to loving. Sidney. 
For ſeveral virtues 
I have /'d ſeveral women; never any 
With ſo full ſoul. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


T look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye; 
That /i d, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love. Shakeſp.' 

Scarce any man paſſes to a /iking of fin in 
others, but by firſt practiſing it himſelf. Soutb. 

Beaſts can /ike, but not diſtinguiſh too, 

Nor their own /iking by reflection know. Dryden. 
3. To pleaſe ; to be agreeable to. Now 
diſuſed. 

Well hoped he, ere long that hardy gueſt, 

If ever covetous hand, or luſtful eye, 

Or lips he laid on thing that I, him beſt, 

Should be his prey. Spen/er's-Fairy Queen. 
Say, my fair brother now, if this device 

Do like you, or may you to /ike entice. Hubberd. 

This defire being recommended to her majeſty, it 
liked her to include the ſame within one entire leaſe. 

Bac n. 

He ſhall dwell where it Iibeth him beſt. Deut. 

There let them learn, as /ikes them, to deſpiſe 
God and Meſſiah. Milten's Paradiſe Left. 

To LIKE. v. u. 
1. To be pleaſed with: with F before 
the thing approved. Obſolete. 

Of any thing more than of God they could not 
by any means lite, as long as whatſoever they 
knew beſides God, they apprehended it not in it- 
ſelf without dependency upon God. Hookers 

The young ſoldiers did with ſuch cheerfulneſs 
like of this reſolution, that they thought two days _ 
a long delay. | Knolles. 


2. To chuſe; to liſt; to be pleaſed. 
The man Jikes not to take his brother's wife. 
3 | Deuterenomy. 
He that has the priſon doors ſet open is perfect. 
ly at liberty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay, as 
he beſt /ikes. ; Locke. . 


Vor. Il. | | 


8 Li“ KELIHOOD. 
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1 1. J. [from likely.) ; 
LYKEL1 8 
1. Appearance; ſhew. Obſolete. 
What of his heart perceive. you in his face, 
By any /ike/ibood he ſhow'd to-day ? 
— That with no man here he is offended. Shakeſp. 
2. Reſemblance; likeneſs. Obſolete. 
The mayor and all his brethren in beſt ſort, 
Like to the ſenators of antique Rome, 
Go forth and fetch their conqu'ring Cæſar in. 
As by a low, but loving /ikelibord, 
Were now the general of our gracious empreſs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
There is no /;kelibood between pure light and 
black darkneſs, or between righteouſneſs and re- 
probation. FF 8 Raleigh. 
3. Probability; veriſimilitude; appear- 
ance of truth. | 
As it noteth one ſuch to have been in that age, 
ſo had there been more, it would by /ikel/iboed as 
well have noted many. f h Hooker. 
Many of /ikelibod informed me of this before, 
which hung ſo tottering in the balance, that I 
could neither believe nor miſdoubt. 
Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends well. 
It never yet did hurt, 
To lay down /ikclibced, and forms of hope. Shake. 
As there is no /ikc/ihoad that the place could 
be ſo altered, ſo there is no probability that theſe 
rivers were turned out of their courſes. 
Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Where things are leaſt to be put to the venture, 
as the eternal intereſts of the other world ought to 
be; there every, even the leaſt, probability, or /ize- 
{ibocd of danger, ſhould be provided againſt. South. 
There are predictions of our Saviour recorded 
by the evangeliſts, which were not completed till 
after their deaths, and had no /ike/ibo:zd of being 
ſo when they were pronounced by our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
Thus, in all Iikclib ond, would it be with a liber- 
tine, who ſhould have a vifit from the other world: 
the firſt horror it raiſed would go off, as new di- 
verſions come on. 
LI KELY. adj. from like. ] 
1. Such as may be liked; ſuch as may 
leaſe. Obſolete. 8 
Theſe young companions make themſelves be- 
Beve they love at the firſt looking of a likely N 
: Sidncys 
Sir John, they are your /i:clift men; 1 aa 
have you ſerved with the beſt. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
2. Probable; ſuch as may. in reaſon be 
thought or believed ; ſuch as may be 
thought more reaſonably than the con- 
trary : as, a likely ſtory, that is, a cre- 
dible ſtory. 
Li'kELY. adv. Probably; as may rea- 
ſonably be thought. | 
While man was innecent, he was /ikely ignorant 
of nothing that imported him to-know. Glanville, 
To LI KEN. v. 4. [from /ite.] To repre- 
ſent as having reſemblance; to com- 
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Pare. . 
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a ſinging man of Windſor. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

For who, though with the tongue 

Of angels, can relate ? or to what things 

Liken on earth conſpicuous, that may lift 

Human imagination to ſuch height 

Of God-like power ? Miltcn's Paradiſe Left. 

Li kENEss. 2. /. | from /:4e.] | 

1. Reſemblance; fimilituce. 

Tley all do live, and moved are N 

To multiply the likeneſs of their kind. Srexſer. 
A tranſlator is to make his author appear as 

charming as he can, provided he maintains his 

character, and makes him not unlike himſelf. 

Tranſlation is a kind of drawing aſter the life, 


The prince broke your head for JA him to 
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where there is a double ſort of 


Atterbury. | 


. 


e 


LIL 


litengſt, a good one 
- and a bad one. | Dryden. 
There will be found a better /ikeneſs, and a worſe ; 


2. Form ; appearance. | 
Never came trouble to my houſe in the /ikeneſs of 
your grace ; for trouble being gone, comfort ſhould 
remain. . Shakeſpeare. 
It is ſafer to ftand upon our guard againſt an 
enemy in the /ikeneſs of a friend, than to embrace 
any man for a friend in the /ikeneſs of an enemy. 
| L'Eſtrange. 
3. One who reſembles another; a copy; 
a counterpart. 5 
Poor Cupid, ſobbing, ſcarce could ſpeak, 
Indeed, mamma, I do not know ye: 
Alas ! how eaſy my miſtake ? 
I took you for your /ikeneſs Cloe. Prior. 
LikEwWisE., adv. [lite and wwiſe.] In 


like manner; alſo; moreover; too. 

Jeſus ſaid unto them, I allo will aſk you one 
thing, which if ye tell me, IId bie will tell you 
by what authority I do theſe things. Matt. xxi. 24. 

So was It in the decay of the Roman empire, 
and /ikewwiſe in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles 
the Great, every bird taking a feather. Bacon. 

Spirit of vitriol poured to pure unmixed ſerum, 
coagulates as if it had been boiled. Spirit of ſea- 
ſalt makes a perfect coagulation of the ſerum /ike- 
viſe, but with ſome different phænomena. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

L1x1NnG. adj. [Perhaps becauſe plump- 

neſs is agreeable to the ſight.] Plump; 
in a ſtate of plumpneſs. 

I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed 
your meat and your drink; for why ſhould he ſee 
your faces worſe /iking, than the children which 

ure of your ſort? Dan. i. 10. 
LI KING. 2. J. | from /ike.] 
1. Good ſtate of body; plumpneſs. 

I'll repent, and that ſuddenly, while I'm in 
ſome /;king ; I ſhall be out of heart ſhortly, and 
then I ſhall have no ſtrength to repent. Shakeſpeare. 

Their young ones are in good Jig; they grow 
up with corn. Jab, xxxix. 4. 

Cappadocian ſlaves were famous for their luſti- 
neſs; and, being in good /ikizg, were ſet on a ſtall, 
when expoſed to fale, to ſhew the good habit of 

their body. Dryden's Netes to Perſius. 
2. State of trial. | 

The royal foul, that, like the lab'ring moon, 

By charms of art was hurried down; 

Forc'd with regret to leave her native ſphere, 

Came but a while on /ij&ing here. Dryden. 
3. Inclination. | 

Why do you longer feed on loathed light, 

Or /iking find to gaze on earthly mold? Fairy Qu. 
LikxiNG, z. J. [from the verb.] De- 
light in; pleaſure in: with 70. 

There are limits to be ſet betwixt the boldneſs 
and raſhneſs of a poet; but he muſt underſtand 
thoſe limits who pretends to judge, as well as he 
who undertakes to write: and he who has no lik ing 
to the whole, ought in reaſon to be excluded from 
cenſuring of the parts. Dryden. 

LILAcH. z. J. [/ilac, lilis, French.) A 
tree. | 

The white thorn is in leaf, and the 


_ 


lilach tree. 
Bacon. 
L III ED. adj. [from /ily.] Embelliſhed 
with lilies. | 
Nymphs and ſhepherds dance no. more | 
By ſandy Ladon's Jilied banks. 
LTLV. z. J. [lilium, Latin.] 
There are thirty-two ſpecies of tuis plant, in- 
cluding white /i/zes, orange lilies, red lilies, and 
martagons of various ſorts. Miller. 
Oh! had the monſter ſeen thoſe I hands 
Tremble, like afpen leaves, upon a lute, 
And make the filken ſtrings delight to kiſs them 
He would not then have touch'd chem for bis life 


Milton. 


and the better is conſtantly to be choſen. Dryden. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom where no pity ! 
No friends] no hope! no kindred weep for me! 
Almoſt no grave allow'd me! like the 4%, 

That once was miſtreſs of the field, and flouriſh'd, 
I'll hang my head, and periſh. | Shakeſpeare. 
- Arnus, a river of Italy, is drawn like an old 
man, by his right ſide a lion, holding forth in his 
right paw a red /ily, or flower-de-luce. 
 Peacham on 
Take but the humbleſt /ily of the field 
And if our pride will to our reaſon yield, 
It muſt by fure compariſon be ſhown, 
That on the regal ſeat great David's ſon, 
Array'd in all his robes, and types of pow'r, 
Shines with leſs glory than that fimple flow'r. Prior. 
For her the /i/ies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 

LiLY-DaFFODIL. #. J. [lilio-narcifſus.] 
A foreign flower, | 

LiLY-HYACINTH. 2. /. [/ilio-hyacinthus.] 

It hath a /ily flower, compoſed of fix leaves, 
ſhaped like the flower of hyacinth : the roots are 
ſcaly, and ſhaped like thoſe of the In There are 
three ſpecies of this plant; one with a blue flower, 
another white, and a third red. Miller. 

Lity of the Vall, or May lily. u. J. 
[ [ilium convallium.] | 

The' flower conſiſts of one leaf, is ſhaped like a 
bel}, and divided at the top into fix ſegments ; the 
ovary becomes a ſoft globular fruit, containing ſeve- 
ral round ſeeds. It is very common in ſhady woods. 

: Miller. 

Lily of the valley has a ſtrong root that runs into 
the. ground. Martinier s Huſbandry. 

LIIXTIVYIRED. adj. [/ily and liver.] 

Whitelivered; cowardly. 
A baſe, /ilylivered, action- taking knave. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

LiMATURE. . /. [/imatura, Latin. | Fil- 

- ings of any metal; the particles rubbed 
off by a file. 2 

Lims. u. /. [lim, Saxon and Scottiſh ; 
lem, Daniſh.] 

1. A member; a jointed or articulated 
part of animals. 

A ſecond Hector, for his grim aſpect, 

And large proportion of his ſtrong knit /imbs. 
| Shale peare. 
O ! that I had her here, to tear her /i-:b meal ' 
Shakeſpeares 

Now am I come each /inb to furvey, 

If thy appearance anſwer loud report. Milton's Ages 

2. [Limbe, French; /imbus, Latin.) An 

edge; a border; A philoſophical word. 

By moving the priſms about, the colours again 
emerged out of the whiteneſs, the violet and the 
blue at its inward limb, and at its outward /ims the 
red and yellow. Nexwtons 

To LIuB. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſupply with limbs. 
As they pleaſe, 
They /imb themſelves, and colour, ſhape, and fize 
Aſſume, as likes them beſt, condenſe, or rare. 
f Milton. 
2. To tear aſunder; to diſmember. 
LiMBECK. 2. J. [corrupted by popular 


pronunciation from alembick.] A till, 
Her cheeks, on which this ſtreaming nectar fell, 

Still d through the heck of her diamond eyes. 

Fairfax. 


Draxving. 
3 


Fires of Spain, and the line, 
Whoſe countries /imbecks to dur bodies be, 
Canſt thou for gain bear? 
Call up, unbound, 
In various ſhapes, old Proteus from the ſea, 
Drain'd through a /imbeck to his naked form. Milt. 
The earth, by ſecret conveyances, lets in the 
ſea, and ſends it back treſh, her bowels ſerving for 
a limbeck. Havel. 
He firſt ſurvey'd the charge with careful eyes, 
Yet judz'd, like vapours that from /imdccks riſe, 
It would in richer ſhowers deſcend again. Dryden. 
| The 
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The warm /imbeck draws © 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. 


/ 


with regard to limbs. 


A ſteer of five years age, 


L1mMBER. adj. Flexible; eafily bent; 
pliant ; lithe. 


and tate, Edward Atheling could ſubſiſt, being the 
indubitate heir of the Saxon line : but he had tried, 
and found him a prince of /imber virtues ;- fo as 


yet he reckoned him beneath his fear. Wotton. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Inſect, or worm: thoſe way'd their /imber fans 
For wings; ard ſmalleſt lineaments exact 
In all the liveries deck'd of ſummer's pride. Milton. 
She durſt never Rand at the bay, having no- 
thing but her long ſoft limber ears to defend her. 
More on Athei;m. 
The muſcles were ſtrong on both ſides of the 
aſpera arteria, but on the under fde, oppoſite to 
that of the eſophagus, very /imber. Ray on Creation. 
L1 MBERNESS. 2. . ¶ from limber.] Flexi- 
- bility ; pliancy. | 3s 
LimBo. 2. / [Evo quod fit limbus in- 
Fererum. Du Cange.] 
1. A re, ion bordering upon hell, in 
which there is neither pleaſure nor pain. 


Popularly hell. | 

No, he is in tartar limbo, worſe than hell, 
A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 
One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 
Oh what a ſympathy of woe is this ! 
As far from help as limbo is from bliſs. Shakeſpeare. 

All thefe up-whirl'd aloft x 

Ply o'er the backſide of the world far off, 
Into a /in:b9 large, and broad, fince call'd 
The paradiſe of fools, Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
e. Any place of miſery and reſtraint. 

For he no ſooner was at large, 
But Trulla ſtraight brought on the charge; 
And in the ſelf ſame /imbo put 
The knight and ſquire, where he was ſhut. Hudib. 
Friar, thou art come dff thyſelf, but poor I am 
left in /imbo. | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
LiME. z. /. lim, zelyman, Saxon, to 


glue, ] 
1. A viſcous ſubſtance drawn over twigs, 
which catches and entangles the wings 
of birds that light upon it. 
Poor bird! thou'dſt never fear the net or /ime, 
The pitrall, nor the gin. Shakeſprare's Macbeth. 
You muſt lay /im-, to tangle her defires, 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Jollier of this ſtate 
Than are new-benefic'd miniſters, he throws, 
Like nets or /ime twigs, whereſoe'er he goes, 
His title of barriſter on every wench. Donne. 
A thruſh was taken with a buſh of /ime twigs. 
NE | L' Eftrange. 
Then toils for beaſts, and /ime for birds were 


4 
o 


* found, | 
And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreſt walks ſurround. 
| Dryden. 
Or court a wife, ſpread out his wily parts, 
Like nets, or /ime twigs, for rich widows hearts. 
Pepe 
2. Matter of which mortar is made: ſo 
called becauſe uſed in cement. 
There are ſo many ſpecies of lime ſtone, that we 
are to underſtand by it in general any ſtone that, 
upon a proper degree of heat, becomes a white 


on being thrown into water, falling into a looſe 
White powder at the bottom. The ine we have in 


L1'mBED. adj. __ limb.) Formed 


large /imb'd, and fed, 
To Jove's high altars Agamemnon led. Pope's Iliad. 


Vou put me off with Iimber vows. Shakeſpeare. 
I wonder how, among theſe jealouſies of court 


though he might have ſome place in his caution, 


calx, which will make a great ebullition and noiſe | 
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4 London is uſually made of chalk, which is weaker 
than that made of tone. Hill's Materia Medica. 

They were now, like ſand without /jme, ill bound 
together, eſpecially as many as were Engliſh, who 
were at a gaze, looking ſtrange one upon another, 
not knowing who was faithful to their fide. Bacon. 

As when a lofty pile is rais'd, 

We never hear the workmen prais'd, 
Who bring the /ime, or place the ſtones, 
But all admire Inigo Jones. Swifts 

Lime is commonly made of chalk, or of any tort 
of ſtone that is not ſandy, or very cold. Mortimer. 

Lime tree, or LinDEN. x. J. [Lind, 
Saxon; tilia, Latin. ] 
1. The linden tree, 

The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, placed or- 
bicularly, in the form of a roſe, having a long 
narrow leaf growing to the footſtalk of each cluſter 
of flowers, from whoſe cup riſes the pointal, which 
becomes teſticulated, of one capſule, containing 
an oblong feed.” The timber is uſed by carvers 
and turners= Theſe trees continue ſound many 
years, and grow to a conſiderable bulk. Sir Thomas 
Brown mentions one, in Norfolk, fixteen yards 
in circuit. Milter. 

For her the /imes their pleaſing ſhades deny, 

For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 
2. A ſpecies of lemon. [/ime, French. 
Bear me, Pomona ! to thy citron groves ! 
To where the lemon and the piercing Jim, 
With the deep orange glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Thomſon's Summer. 
To LIME. v. a. from lime. | 


1. To entangle; to enſnare. 
a Oh boſom, black as death! 
Oh /imed ſoul, that, ſtruggling to be free, 
Art more engaged. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Example, that ſo terribly ſhows in the wreck 
of maidenhood, cannot, for all that, diſſuade ſuc- 
ceſſion, but that they are /imed with the twigs 
that threaten them. Shakeſpeare. 
The bird that hath been /imed in a buſh, 
With trembling wings miſdoubteth ev'ry buſh, 
And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 
Where my poor young was /im'd, was caught, and 
kill'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
2. To ſmear with lime. 
Myſelf have /im'd a buſh for her, 
And plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 
That the will light to liſten to their lays. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe twigs in time will come to be /imed, and 
then you are all loſt if you do but touch them. 
|  L'Eftrarge. 
3- To cement. 'This ſenſe is out of uſe. 
I will not ruinate my father's houſe, 
Who gave his blood to /ime the ſtones together, 
And ſet up Lancaſter. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
4. To manure ground with lime. 
Encouragement that abatement of intereſt gave 
to landlords and tenants, to improve by draining, 
marling, and liming. Child, 
All forts of peaſe love limed or marled land. 
Mortimer. 
Li ukRILN. 2. . [lime and kiln.) Kiln 
where ſtones are burnt to lime. 
The counter gate is as hateful to me, as the reek 
of a lime-kiln. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wiwcs of Win. 
They were found in a /ime-kiln, and having 
paſted the fire, each is a little vitrified. Maadævard. 


L1i'MESTONE. 2. J. [lime and fone.] The 


ſtone of which lime 1s made. 

Fire ſtone and lime ſtone, if broke ſmall, and 
laid on cold lands, muſt be of advantage. Mortimers 
LiME-WATER. 7. /. 

Lime-wvater, made by pouring water upon quick 
lime, with ſome other ingredients to take off its ill 

flavour, is of great ſervice internally in all euta- 
neous eruptions, and diſeaſes of the lungs. Hill. 

He tried an experiment on wheat infuſed in lime- 
evatcr alone, and fome in brandy and /ime-<vater 
mixed, and had from each grain great increaſe. 


* 
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LIMIT. . / {limite, French; fimiter, 
Lat.] Bound; border; utmoſt reach. 
The whole /imit of the mountain round about 
ſhall be moſt holy. |  Excd. xliii. 12. 
We went, great emperor, by thy command, 
To view the utmoſt limits of the land 
Ev'n to the place where no more worid is found, 
But foaming billows beating on the ground. Dryd. 
To LIMIT. v. a. [limiter, French, from 
the noun. ] | 
1. To confine within certain bounds; to 
reſtrain; to circumſeribe; not to leave 
at large. | . 
; They tempted God, and limited the Holy 
Ifrael. i 
Thanks I muſt you con, that you 
Are thieves profeſt; for there is boundleſs theft 
In /imit-d profeſſions. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
If. a king come in by conqueſt, he is no longer a 
limited monarch. | Swifts 
2. To reſtrain from a lax or general ſig- 
nification : as, the univerſe is here limit- 
ed to this earth. 5 
LimiTa"xEovs. adj. [from limit.] Be- 
longing to the bounds. Dictionary. 
LimiTaRY. adj. | from limit.] Placed 
at the boundaries as a guard or ſuperiu- 


tendant. 
Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains, 
Proud /imitary cherub ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
LIuITATTION. 2. . [[imitation, French; 
limitatio, Latin.] 
1. Reſtriction ; circumſcription. : 
Limitation of each creature, is both the perfec- 
tion and the preſervation thereof, Hookers 
Am I yourſelf, 
But, as it were, in ſort of limitation? Shakeſpeare. 
I deſpair, how this limitation of Adam's empire 
to his line and poſterity, will help us to one heir. 
This /imitation, indeed, of our author, will fave 
thoſe the labour, who would look for him amongſt 
the race of brutes ; but will very little contribute 
to the diſcovery amongſt men. Lacke. 
If a king come in by conqueſt, he is no longer 
a limited monarch; if he afterwards conſent ro 
limitations, he becomes immediately king de jure. 
Swifts 
2. Confinement from a lax or undeter- 
minate import. : 
The cauſe of error is ignorance, what reſtraints 
and limitatians all principles have in regard of the 
matter whereunto they are applicable. Hooters 


One of 
Palms. 


|LiMmmeR, 2. /. A mongrel. 


To Linn. v. a. [enluminer, French, to 
adorn books with pictures.] To draw; 
to paint any thing. LE 

Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs, 

Moſt truly /imr'd, and living in your face. Sha. 
Emblems /imncd in lively colours. Peachume 
How are the glories of the field ſpun, and by 

what pencil are they /imned in their u affected 

bravery? Clanville. 

LI MuNER. 2. . [corrupted from enlumi- 
neur, a decorator of books with initial 
pictures.] A painter; a picture- maker. 

That divers /imners at a diſtance, without either 
copy or deſign, ſhould draw the ſame picture to 
an undiſtinguiſhable exactneſs, is more conceivable 
than that matter, which is to diverfified, ſhould - 
frame itſelf ſo unerringly, according to the idea 
of its kind. Glanvilles Scepfise 

Poets are lim ners of another kind, 

To copy out ideas in the mind; 5 

Words are the paint by which their thoughts arg 

___ ſhown, | 

And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville. 

Limovs. adj. [limg/us, Latin.] Muddy; 

ſlimy. 

That country became a gained ground by the 

muddy and /;imous matter brought down by tlie 


Aſertimer's Huſbandry. 
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LIN 
Nilus, which ſettled by degrees unto à firm 
land. ESL Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
They eſteemed this natural melancholick acidity 


to be the /imous or flimy fœculent part of . 
b a er. 
Limy. adj. Llimpio, Italian.] 8 
1. Vapid; weak. Not in uſe. 
The chub eats wateriſh, and the fleſh of him is 
not firm, limp, and taſteleſs. Woalton's Angler. 
2. It js uſed in ſome provinces, and in 
Scotland, for limber, flexile. | 
To Line. v. 2. [limpen, Saxon.) To 
halt ; to walk lamely. 
: An old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ftep 
Limp'd in pure love» Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


Son of ſixteen, 
Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping fire, 
Shakeſpeare. 
How far 


The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 

In underpriſing it; ſo far this ſhadow 

Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. Shakeſpeare. 
When Plutus, with his riches, is ſent from 

Jupiter, he limps and goes flowly ; but when he 

is ſent by Pluto, he runs, and is ſwift of foot. 

| Bacon. 

Limping death, laſh'd on by fate, 

Comes up to ſhorten half our date. Dryden. 
The /imping ſmith obſerv'd the ſadden'd feaſt, 

And hopping here and there put in his word. 


. Dryden. 
Can ſyllogiſm ſet things right ? 

No : majors ſoon with minors fight : 

Or both in friendly conſort join'd, 

The conſequence limps falſe behind. Prior. 


LiMmMyPET. 2. /. A kind of ſhell-fiſh. 
| Ainſworth. 


LTI D. adj. | limpide, French; limpidus, 


Latin. ] Clear; pure; tranſparent. 
The ſprings which were clear, freſh, and Iimpid, 
become thick and turbid, and impregnated with 
ſulphur as long as the earthquake laſts. Vocdæoard. 
The brook that purls along | 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 


Gently diffus'd into a /impid plain. Thomſon's Sum. 
Li MyiDNESS. #. J. from /impid.] Clear- 


neſs; purity. 
Li MPINGLY. adv, [from limp.] In a 
lame halting manner. 
Limy. adj. | from /ime.] 
1. Viſcous ; glutinous. 
Striving more, the more in laces ſtrong 
Himſelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 
In limy ſnares the ſubtil loops among. Spenſer. 
2. Containing lime. | 
A human ſkull covered with. the ſkin, having 
been buried in ſome /ir:y ſoil, Mas tanned, or 
turned into a kind of leather. Gre 
To Lin. v. n. [ablinnan, Sax 
yield ; to give over. 
Unto his foe he came, 
Reſolv'd in mind all ſuddenly to win, 
Or ſoon to loſe before he once would lin. Fairy Q. 


Li'NCH PIN. 2. /. An iron pin that keeps 


the wheel on the axle- tree. Dit. 


Li crus. 2. /. -[frcm ingo. Latin. ] 


Medicine licked up by the tongue. 
LINDEN. z. J [lind, Sas on.] The lime 

tree. See Line. 

Hard box, and /i-:;: of a ſofter grain. 
Two neighb'ring trees, with walls encompaſs'd 
roun 1, h | 

One a hard oak, a ſofter linden one. Dryden. 
Linz. #. /. | /inea, Lain.) 
1. Longitudinal extenſiou. | 

Even the planets, upon this principle, muſt gra- 
vitate no more toward: the tun ; ſo that they would 
not revolve ir curve lic: but fly away in direct tan- 


gents, till they ſtruck 2ſt other planets. Hentiqy. 
5 : : 


Dryden. 


4 


4 


2. A lender ſtring. 


| ? 


| Were all prov'd mortal. 
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Well ſung the Roman bard ; all hurfan things, 

Of deareſt value, hang on ſlender ftrings ; 45 

O ſee the then ſole hope, and in deſign LE 
Of heav'n our joy, ſupported by a line. Waller. 
A line ſeldom holds to ſtrain, or draws ſtreight 

in length, above fifty or ſixty feet. Moxon. 
3. A thread extended to direct any ope- 


rations. 
We as by line upon the ocean go, 
Whoſe paths ſhall be familiar as the land. Dryden. 
4. The ſtring that ſuſtains the angler's 
hook. 
Victorious with their lines and eyes, 
They make the fiſhes and the men their prize. 
| Waller. 
5. Lineaments, or marks in the hand or 


face. 

Long is it fince I ſaw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe 7ines of favour 
Which then he wore. 

I ſhall have good fortune; go to, here's a ſimple 
line of life; here's a ſmall trifle of wives. Shakeſp. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe ſcan'd 
The myſtic figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling /ines. 

6. Delineation ; ſketch. 

You have generous thoughts turned to ſuch ſpe- 
culations : but this is not enough towards the raiſ- 
ing ſuch buildings as I have drawn you here the /ines 
of, unleſs the direction of all affairs here were 
wholly in your hands. Temple. 

The inventors meant to turn ſuch qualifications 
into perſons as were agreeable to his character, for 
whom the ine was drawn. 

7. Contour; outline. 

Oh laſting as theſe colours may they ſhine, 

Free as thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy /ine! Pope. 
8. As much as is written from one margin 
to the other; a verſe. 

In the preceding line, Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, 
yet immediately changes the words into the maſcu- 
line gender. Broome. 

In moving lines theſe few epiſtles tell 
What fate attends the nymph who loves too well. 


Gartb. 
9. Rank of ſoldiers. | 
They pierce the broken foe's remoteſt lines. 
Addiſon. 


Cleaveland. 


10. Work thrown up; trench. 
Now ſnatch an hour that favours thy deſigns, 
Unite thy forces, and attack their /iness Dryden. 
11. Method; diſpoſition. 
The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this 
center, ö 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place, 
Inſiſture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 
Office and cuſtom, in all /ine of order. Shakeſpeares 
12. Extenſion; limit. 
Eden ftretch'd her line 
From Auran eaſtward to the royal tow'rs 
Of great Selcucia. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
13. Equator; equinoctial circle. | 
When the ſun below the line deſcends, 
Then one long night continued darkneſs joins. 
: Creech. 
14. Progeny ; family, aſcending or de- 
ſcending. | 
He chid the ſiſters 
When firſt they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them ſpeak. to him ; then prophet-like, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings. Shake. 
e ſends you this moſt memorable line, 
In ev'ry branch truly demonſtrative, 
Willing you overlook this pedigree. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Some lines were noted for a ſtern, rigid virtue, ſa- 
vage, haughty, parſimonious and unpopular; others 


were ſweet and affable. Dryden. 
His empire, courage, and his boaſted line, 
Reſcommon. 


Pope. ö 
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The queen commanded to be crown'd with wine, 
The bowl that Belus us d, and all the Tyrian ine. 
, Dryden. 
The years 
Ran ſmoothly on, productive of a /ine 
Of wiſe heroick kings. Philip:. 
15. A line is one tenth of an inch. Locke. 
16, [In the plural.] A letter: as, I read 
your lines. 
17. Lint or fax. ä 
To LINE. v. a. [ſuppoſed by Junius from 
linum, linings being often made of 
linen. ] 5 
1. To cover on the inſide. 

A box lined with paper to receive the mercury 

that might be ſpilt. Boyle. 
2. To put any thing in the inſide: a 
fenſe rather ludicrous. 

The charge amounteth very high for any one 
man's purſe, except /ined beyond ordinary, to reach 
unto. Carew, 

Her women are about her: what if I do /ine one 
of their hands ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 

He, by a gentle bow, divin'd 
How well a cully's purſe was /in'd. 

3. To guard within. 

Notwithſtanding they had /ed ſome hedges with 

muſqueteers, they were totally diſperſed. Clarendon. 
4. To ſtrengthen by inner works. | 
Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. 
— 15 Shakeſpearse. 
5. To cover with ſomething ſoft. 
Son of ſixteen, 
Pluck the lind crutch from thy old limping fire. 
| | x | Sbaleſpeare. 
6. To double; to ſtrengthen with help. 
Who /in'd himſelf with hope, 
Eating the air, on promiſe of ſupply. Shakeſpeare. 

My brother Mortimer doth ſtir 
About his title, and hath ſent for you 
To /ine his enterpriſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The two armies were aſſigned to the leading of 

two generals, both of them rather courtiers, and 
aſſured to the ſtate, than martial men; yet Jined 
and aſſiſted with ſubordinate commanders of great. 
experience and valour. Bacen. 
7. To impregnate: applied to animals 
generating. | 

Thus from the Tyrian paſtures /in'd with Jove 
He bore Europa, and ſtill keeps his love. Creech. 


Swift. 


LINEAGE. 2. J [liuage, French.] Race; 


progeny ; family, aicending or deſcend- 
Ing. 

Boch the /ineage and the certain ſire 1 
From whica I ſprung, from me are hidden yet. 

5 5 Spenſer. 
Joſeph was of the houſe and /ineage of David. 
Luke, lis 4» 

The Tirſan cometh forth with all his generation 
or lineage, the males before him, and the females 
following him; and if there be a mother from 
whoſe body the whole lincage is deſcended, there is a 
traverſe where ſhe ſitteth. Bacon. 
| Men of mighty fame, 
And from th' immortal gods their /;neage came. 
Diyden. 
No longer ſhall the widow'd land bemoan 
A broken lineage, and a doubtful throne, 
But boaſt her royal progeny's increaſa, 
And count the pledges of her future peace. Addiſen. 

This care was infuſed by God himſelf, in order 
to aſcertain the deſcent of the Meſſiah, and to. 
prove that he was, as the prophets had foretold, of 
the tribe of Judah, and of the lineage of David. 

Atterbury. 


LINE AL. asj. [ linealis, from linea, Lat.] 
1. Compoſed of lines; delineated. 
When any thing is mathematically demonſtrated 
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3. Hereditary; derived from anceſtors. 


Li NEALLVY. adv. 


LIN S. =. J. ling, Iſlandick. ] 
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wer occurring more eaſily in the management of 


materials than wr _ R Wotton. 
eſcending in a direct genealogy. 

= 8 de facto, the right of lineal ſuc- 

ternal goyernment, is to put a man in 

— of tht covernment which his fathers did, 


enjoy, and he by /ineal ſucceſſion had a _ 1 


peace be to France, if France in peace permit 
Our juſt and lincal entrance to our own. Shakefp. 
4. Allied by direct deſcent. 
Queen Iſabel, his grandmother, 
Was lineal of the lady Ermengere. Shakeſp 
O that your brows my laurel had ſuſtain'd! 
Well had I been depos'd if you had reign'd: 
The father had deſcended for the ſon 
For only you are /ineal to the throne. 
[from /ineal.] 


re. 


Dryden. 
In a 
direct line. 

If he had been the perſon upon whom the crown 
had Jineally and rightfully deſcended, it was good 
law. Clarendon. 

Li'NEAMENT. 7. /. [lineament, French; 
lineamentum, Latin.] Feature; diſeri- 
minating mark in the form, 

Noble York . 
Found that the iſſue was not his begot : 
Which well appeared in his /inzaments, 
Being nothing like the noble duke, my father. 
| : Shakeſpeare. 
| Six wings he wore, to ſhade 
His /ineaments divine. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Man he ſeems 
In all his Iineaments, though in his face 
The glimpſes of his father's glory ſhine. Milton. 

There are not more differences in men's faces, 
and the outward /ineaments of their bodies, than 
there ate in the makes and tempers of their minds; 
only there is this difference, that the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of the face, and the /ineaments of 
the body, grow more plain with time, but the pe- 
culiar phyſiognomy of the mind is moſt diſcernible 
in children. Locke. 

I may advance religion and morals, by tracing 
ſome few /ineaments in the character of a lady, who 


hath ſpent all her life in the practice of both. Swift. | 


The utmoſt force of boiling water is not able to 
deſtroy the ſtructure of the tendereſt plant: the 
lineaments of a white lily will remain after the 
ſtrongeſt decoction. Arbuthnot. 

LiNEAR. adj. [linearis, Latin.] Com- 
poſed of lines; having the form of 
lines. | 

Where-ever it is freed from the ſand ſtone, it 
is covered with linear ſtriæ, tending towards ſeve- 
ral centers, ſo as to compoſe flat ſtellar figures. 

Weodward on Foſſils, 
Linga"TION. n. /. [/ineatio, from linea, 
Lat.] Draught of a line or lines. 

There are in the horney ground two white line- 

ations, with two of a pale red. : Wiodaward. 
Linens 2. . [/inum, Latin.] Cloth 
made of hemp or flax. 

Here is a baſket, he may creep in; throw foul 


linen upon him, as if going to bucking. Shake/. 
Unſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent ſkims 
Between her linen and her naked limbs. Dryden. 


LIN EN. adj. [ Iineus, Latin. 
1. Made of linen. 
A linen ſtock on one leg, and a kerſey boot hoſe 
on the other, gartered with a red and blue Jiſt. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2, Reſembling linen. | 2 
Death of thy ſoul ! thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. What ſoldiers, whey- 
| face ? | Shakeſpeare. 


LinenDRA'PER. 2. J. [/inen and draper. |] 
He who deals in linen. 
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northern counties ; yet Bacon ſeems to 
> diſtinguiſh them. | 


Heath, and ling, and ſedges. Bacon's Nat Hift. 


2. [Linghe, Dutch.] A kind of ſea fiſh, | 


When harveſt is ended, take ſhipping, or ride, 

Ling, ſalt fiſh, and herring, for Lent to 3 
. 4er. 
Our Engliſh bring from thence good nw of 
fiſh, but eſpecially our deepeſt and thickeſt /ing, 
which are therefore called iſland /ings. Abbot. 
Ling. The termination notes commonly 
diminution ; as, kitling, and is derived 
from 4#/ein, German, little > ſometimes 
a quality; as, firſtling, in which ſenſe 
Skinner deduces it from langen, old 

Teutonick, to _—_—_ 


long.] 5 
1. To remain long in languor and pain. 
Like wretches, that have linger d long, + 
We'll ſnatch the ſtrongeſt cordial of our love. 
Dryden. 
Better to ruſh at once to ſhades below, 
Than /inger life away, and nouriſh woe. Pope's Ody. 
2. To heſitate ; to be in ſuſpenſe. | 
Perhaps thou /ing'reſt, in deep thoughts detain'd 
Of th' enterprize ſo hazardous and high. Milton. 
3. To remain long. In an ill ſenſe. 
Let order die, 
And let this world no longer be a ſtage 
To feed contention in a Hing ring act. Shakeſpeare. 
Ye brethren of the lyre, and tuneful voice, 
Lament his lot ; but at your own rejoice. 
Now live ſecure, and /inger out your days; 


The gods are pleas'd alone with Purcel's lays. 


Your very fear of death ſhall make ye try 
To catch the ſhade of immortality; 
Wiſhing on earth to linger, and to ſave 


Part of its prey from the devouring grave. Prior. 


4. To remain long without any action 


or determination. 

We have lingered about a match between Anne 
Page and my couſin Slender, and this day we ſhall 
have our anſwer. | Sbaleſpeare. 

5. To wait long in expectation or uncer- 
tainty. 
: J muſt ſolicis 
All his concerns as mine: 
And if my eyes have pow'r, he ſhould not ſue 
In vain, nor linger with a long delay. Dryden. 
6. To be long in producing effect. 
She doth think, ſhe has ſtrange ling ring poiſons. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
ToL1NGER. v. a. To protract; to draw 
out to length. Out of uſe. 

J can get no remedy againſt this conſumption 
of the purſe. Borrowing only Iingers and lingers 
it out, but the diſeaſe is incurable. Shakeſpeare. 

She lingers my deſires. Shakeſpeares 

Let your brief plagues be mercy, 5 
And linger not our ſure deſtructions on. Shakeſp. 

LiNGERER. #. /. [from linger.] One 
who lingers. 

Li xGERINGLY. adv. [from /ingering.] 
With delay ; tediouſly. 

Of poiſons, ſome kill more gently and /inger- 
ingly, others more violently and ſpeedily, yet both 
kill, ; Hale. 

Li'NnGET. 2. J. [from languet; lingot, 
French.] A ſmall maſs of metal. 

Other matter hath been uſed for money, as 
among the Lacedemonians, iron /irguets quenched 
with vinegar, that they may ſerve to no other uſe, 

Camden. 


LINGO. n. J. [Portugueſe.] Language; 
tongue; ſpeech. A low cant word. 


I have thoughts to learn ſomewhat of your lingo, 
before I croſs the (eas. 85 Corgrewe. 


1. Heath. This ſenſe is retained in the 


To LIT NO ER. v. x. from leng, Saxon, | 


* 


Dryden. | 
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Lrneva'ciovs. adj. {/inguax, Lat.] Full 


of tongue; loquacious ; talkative. 
LinGUAaDE'NTAL, adj. [lingua and dens, 
Lat.] Uttered by the joint action of 

the tongue and teeth. 

The linguadentals, f, v, as alſo the linguadentals, 
th, db, he will ſoon learn. Heolder's Elem. of Speecb. 

Lrncvisrt..n. /. [from lingua, Lat.] A 
man ſki!ful in languages. FED 

Though a Iinguiſt ſhould pride himſelf to have 
Al the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, 
yet, if he had not ſtudied the ſolid things in them, 
as well as the words and lexicons, he were no- 
thing ſo much to be eſteemed a learned man, as 
any yeoman or tradeſman competently wiſe in his 
mother diale& only. N Milton. 

Our linguiſt received extraordinary rudiments 
towards a good education. Addiſon's Spectator- 

L1i'xncworrT. 2. J. An herb. | 

L1'NIMENT. 2. J. [liniment, French, lini- 
mentum, Lat.] Ointment; balſam ; 
unguent.. 

The noſtrils, and the jugular arteries, ought to 
be anointed every morning with this /iniment or bal- 
ſam. Harveys 

The wiſe author of nature hath provided on the 
rump two glandules, which the bird catches hold 
upon with her bill, and ſqueezes out an oily pap or 
liniment, fit for the inunction of the feathers. Raye 

Li'nins. z. J. [from /ins.] 
1. The inner covering of any thing ;. the 
inner double of a garment. 

Was I deceived, or did a ſable cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night? Miltore 

The fold in the griſtle of the noſe is covered with 
a /ining, which differs from the facing of the 
tongue. Grew's Coſmologia« 

The gown with Riff embroid'ry ſhining, ; 
Looks charming with a lighter lining. 

2. That which is within. 

The lining of his coffers ſhall make coats 

To deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars. Shakeſp 
Link. 2. J. ¶ gelencke, German.] 


1. A fingle ring of a chain. 
The Roman ſtate, whoſe courſe will yet go on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 
Of more ſtrong /inks aſunder, than can ever g 
Appear in your impediment. Shakeſpeare's Corialan. 
The moral of that poetical fiction, that the up- 
permoſt /ink of all the ſeries of ſubordinate cauſes, 
is faſtened to Jupiter's chair, ſignifies an uſeful 
truth. Hale. 
Truths hang together in a chain of mutual de- 
pendance ; you cannot draw one link without at- 
tracting others. Glanville. 
While ſhe does her upward flight ſuſtain, 
Touching each /ink of the continued chain, 
At length ſhe is oblig'd and forc'd to fee 
A firſt, a ſource, a life, a deity. Prior. 
2. Any thing doubled and cloſed together. 
Make a link of horſe hair very ſtrong, and faſten. 
it to the end of the ſtick that ſprings. Mortimer. 
3. A chain; any thing connecting. 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Shakeſps-. 
5 I feel 
The lik of nature draw me; fleſh of fleſh, 
Bone of my bone thou art. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Fire, flood and earth, and air, by this were 
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Prior. 


bound, | 
And love, the common int, the new creation 
crown'd. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


4. Any ſingle part of a ſeries or chain of 
conſequences; a gradation in ratiocina- 
tion; a propoſition joined to a forego- 
ing and following propoiition. . 

The thread and train of conſequences in intellec- 
tive ratiocination is often long, and chained toge- 
ther by divers links, which cannot be done in ima- 
ginative ratiocination by ſome attributed to brut. 

N | Judge Hates 
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5. A ſeries: this ſenſe is improper. Ad. 
diſon has uſed /ink for chain. 
Though I have here only choſen this ſingle /in} 
of martyrs, I might find out others among thoſe 
names which are fill extant, that delivered down 
this account of our Saviour in a ſucceſſive tradition. 
Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
6. [From >vyp;.] A torch made of pitch 
and hards. 
O, thou art an everlaſting bonefire light; thou 
haſt ſaved me a thouſand marks in Iinłs and torches, 
walking with thee in the night betwixt tavern and 
taverns. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Whereas hiſtory ſhould be the torch of truth, 
he makes her in divers places a fuliginous /ink of 
lies. Howel. 
Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink, 
Goodly and great he ſails behind his link. Dryden. 
One that bore a /ink 
On a ſudden clapp'd his flaming cudgel, 
Like linſtock, to the horſe's touch-hole. Hudibras. 
7. Perhaps 1n the following paſſage it may 
mean lampblack. 
There was no link to colour Peter's hat. Shake. 
To LINE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To complicate; as, the links of a chain. 
| Deſcending tread us down, 
Thus drooping ; or with /inked thunderbolts 
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ransfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milton. nick, /int and fleck.] A ſtaff of wood 
Againſt eating cares : . | 
ck bolt Lydian wed, , with a match at the end of it, uſed by 
Married to immortal verſe, , gunners in firing cannon, Hanmer, 
-Such as the meeting ſoui may pierce The nimble gunner 
In notes, with many a winding bout With /ynſtock now the deviliih cannon touches, 
Of /inked ſweetneſs long drawn out. Milton, 4 And down goes all before him. g Shakeſpeare. 
2. To unite; to conjoin in concord. Tue diſtance judg'd for ſhot of ev'ry bee, 


They're ſo /ink'd in friendſhip, 
That young prince Edward marries Warwick's / 
daughter. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To join; to connect. 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 
Incloſe whole downs in walls, tis all a joke. Pope. 
So from the firſt eternal order ran, 
And creature /ink'd to creature, man to man. Pope, 
4. To join by confederacy or contract. 
They make an ofter of themſelves into the ſer- 
vice of that enemy, with whoſe ſervants they /ink 
themſelves in ſo near a bond. ” * = WO 
Be adviſed for the beſt, 
Ere thou thy daughter /ink in holy band 
Of wedlock, to that new unknown gueſt Fairy Q. 
Blood in princes lind not in ſuch ſort, 
As that it is of any pow'r to tye. Dani's Civ. War. 
5. To conneR, as concomitant. 
New hope to ſpring 
Out of deſpair ; joy, but with fear yet /ink*d. Milt. 
God has /inkt our hopes and our duty together. 
Decay of Piety. 
So gracious hath God been to us, as to /ink toge- 
ther our duty and our intereſt, and to make thoſe 
very things the inſtances of our obedience, which 
are the natural means and cauſes of our happineſs. 
8 Tillagſen. 
6. To unite or concatenate in a regular 


ſeries of conſequences. 

Theſe things are linked, and, as it were, chained 
one to another : we labour to eat, and we eat to live, 
and we live to do good ; and the good which we do 
is as ſeed ſown, with reference unto a future har- 
veſt. + Hooker « 
Tell me, which part it does neceſſitate ? 

I'll chuſe the other; there I'll Ii th” effect; 

A chain, which fools to catch themſelves projet! 

Dryden. 
By which chain of ideas thus viſibly /inked toge- 
ther in train, i. e. each intermediate idea agreeing 
on each ſide with thoſe two it is immediately placed 
between, the ideas of men and ſelf-determination 
appear to be conneRed. Locke. 
L1'xKxBor. | 1. J. [link and bey.] A 
LYNKMAN. boy that carries a torch 
to accommodate paſſengers with light. | 


1. The ſoft ſubſtance commonly called 
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nued ſhadow of the earth ſhould be broken by ſud - 
den miraculous diſcluſions of light, to prevent the 
officiouſneſs of the /inkboy ! 
Though thou art tempted by the /inkmar's call, 
Yet truſt him not along the lonely wall. 
In the black form of cinder-wench ſhe came. 
O may no /inkboy interrupt their love! Gay's Triv. 
LINNET. z. /. [linot, French, /inaria, 
| Latin.] A ſmall ſinging bird. | 
The ſwallows make uſe of celandine, the /innct 
of euphragia, for the repairing of their fight. 
More's Antidate. 
Is it for thee the Iinnet pours his throat? Pope. 
LinsE'tED. 2. . [ ſemen lini, Latin.] The 
ſeed of flax, which is much uſed in me- 
dicine. e 
The joints may be cloſed with a cement of lime, 
linſeed oil, and cotton. Mortimer's ere 
Li'NSEYWOOLSEY. adj. [linen and wool, ] 
Made of linen and wool mixed. Vile; 
mean ; of different and unſuitable parts. 
A lawleſs Iinſeycvoolſie brother, | 
Half of one order, half another. Hudibras. 
Peel'd, patch'd and pyebald, /inſey2voolſey brothers, 
Grave mummers ! ſleeveleſs tome, and ſhirtleſs others. 
„Doe. 
LIN STO CE. . /. [lunte or lente, Teuto- 


The Linſfeachs touch, the pond'rous ball expires. 
| Dryden. 
LixT. 4. J. [linteum, Latin; lin, Welſh 


and Erſe.] 


flax. 
2. Linen ſcraped into ſoft woolly ſub- 
ſtance to lay on ſores. 
I dreifed them up with unguentum baſilici cum 
vitello ovi, upon pledgits of lint. Miſeman's Surg. 
Li'NxTE:. 2. . [linteal, French.) That 
part of the door frame that lies croſs 


the door poſt- over head. 

Take a bunch of hyſop, and dip it in the blood 
that is in the baſon, and ſtrike the /inre! and the 
two ſide- poſts. Exod. 

When you lay any timber or brick work, as lin- 
tels over windows, lay them in loam, which is a 
great preſerver of timber. Moxon. 

Silver the Iintals deep projecting o'er, 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. 
| Pepe's Odyſſey. 
Lion. . J. [lion, French; leo, Latin. !] 
1. The fierceſt and moſt mag nanimous 
of fourfooted beaſts. 


his Jion-like courage. Camden's Remains. 
Be lion mettled ; proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are; 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be. SHH. Mach. 
The ſphinx, a famous monſter in Egypt, had 
the face of a virgin, and the body of a lion. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
| They rejoice 
Each with their kind, lion with lioneſs ; 
So fitly them in pairs thou haſt combin'd. Milton, 
See lion hearted Richard, 
Piouſly valiant, like a torrent ſwell'd 
With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its ſweep trees, houſes, men, he preſs'd, 
Amidſt the thickeſt battle. Philips. | 
2. A ſign in the zodiack. 
The lion for the honours of his ſkin, 
The ſqueezing crab, and Ringing ſcorpion ſhine 


What a ridiculous thing it was, that the conti- | 


Mere. 
Gay. N 


King Richard's ſirname was Cor-de-Lion, for | 


| Liro'THYMY. 2. / 


] Li PPITUDE. 2. 


| a 


ä 


LIP 


For aiding heaven, when giants dar'd to brave 

The threat' ned ſtars, Creech': Manilius, 

LroxzEss. 3. /. [feminine of lien.] A 

ſhe lion. | | „ 

Under which buſn's ſhade, a lhneſt F 

Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch, 

When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir. Shakeſp. 

The furious /ioneſs, 
Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth roar. 


1 May. 
The greedy /ioneſs the wolf purſues, 
The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browze. 
| Dryden. 
If we may believe Pliny, lions do, in a very ſ{=vere 
manner, puniſh the adulteries of the /joncſs. Ayliffes 


Li'oNLEAF. 2. J. | leontopetalon, Latin. ] A 


„ 


plant. Miller. 
Li'on's-MouTH. | 
L1i'on's-paw, 1. J. [from lion.] The 
LIoN's-TAIL. name of an herb. 
LIox's-TOOT EH. | 


LIP. 2 /. [hppe, Saxon.] 5 
1. The outer part of the mouth, the 
muſcles that ſhoot beyond the teeth, 
which are of ſo much uſe in ſpeaking, 
that they are uſed for all the organs of 
ſpeech. | 
Thoſe happieſt ſmiles 
That play'd on her ripe Ii, ſeem'd not to know 
What gueſts were in her eyes. Shakeſpeare 

No falſehood ſhall defile my /ips with lies, 

Or with a veil of truth diſguiſe. Sandys on Jeb. 

Her /ips bluſh deeper ſweets. Thomſon's Spring- 

2. The edge of any thing. | 
In many places is a ridge of mountains ſome 
diſtance from the ſea, and a plain from their roots 
to the ſhore; which plain was formerly covered by 
the ſea, which bounded againſt thoſe hills as its firſt 
ramparts, or as the ledges or lips of its veſſel. Burnet. 

In wounds, the /ips fink and are flaccid ; a gleet 
followeth, and the fleſh within withers. WMiſeman. 

3. To make a Lie. To hang the /p in 
ſullenneſs and contempt. 

A letter for me! It gives me an eſtate of ſeven 
years health; in which time I will make a i at 
the phyſician. | | Shakeſpcaree 

To LIP. v. a. [from the noun.] To kiſs. 
_ Obſolete. | | 
A hand, that kings 
Have /ipt, and trembled kiſſing. Shakeſpeares 
Oh! 'tis the fiend's arch mock, 
To lip a wanton and ſuppoſe her chaſte. Shaleſ. 
LieLa"BouR. 2. /. [lip and Jabour.] 
Action of the lips without concurrence 
of the mind; words without ſentiments. 

Faſting, when prayer is not directed to its own 
purpoſes, is but /ip/abour. Taylor's Rule of Living 

Liro'THYMOUS. adj. [Mixw and Supe | 
Swoor.ing ; fainting. £ 

If the patient be ſurpriſed with a /ipothymors 
languor, and great oppreſſion about thg ſtomach 
and hypochonders, expect no relief from cordials. 

Harvey on the Plague 

DWS Cs. Swoon 3 
fainting fit. g | 
The ſenators falling into a lipothymy, or deep 
ſwooning, made up this pageantry of death with a 
repreſenting of it unto life. Taylor. 
In lipethymys or ſwoonings, he uſed the frication 
of this finger with ſaffron and gold. Browns 
LIED. adj. [from lip.) Having lips. 
. [/ippitude, . French; 
lippitudo, Lat.] Blearedneſs of eyes. 
Diſeaſes that are infeRious are, ſuch as are in 
the ſpirits and not ſo much in the humours, and 
therefore paſs eaſily from body to body; ſuch are 
peſtilences and Ippitudes. Bacon. 


1] Li'eywispom: . J. [lip and wiſdom.] Wil- 


dom in talk without practice. 
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'LIQ 
1 nd that all is but /Ipwwi/dom, which wants ex- 
perience ; I now, woe is me, do try what ** can 
do. ; . TY 14 » 
L1quaBLE. adj. [from liguo, Latin.] 
Such as may be melted. 


Liqua'T1ON. 2. J. [from /iquo, Latin.] | 


1. The act of melting. 
2. Capacity to be melted. 1 
The common opinion hath been, that chryſtal 
is nothing but ice and ſnow concreted, and, by du- 
ration of time, congealed beyond Jiguatiou. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To LI QUATE. v. . [/iquo, Latin.) To 
melt ; to liquefy. | 
If the ſalts be not drawn forth before the clay is 
baked, they are apt to liguate. Wo:dward on Foils. 
Liu ETA CTION. z. J. [ligusfactio, Latin; 
liguefaction, French. ] The act of melt- 
ing; the ſtate of being melted, 
Heat diſſolveth and melteth bodies that keep in 
their ſpirits, as in divers Iiguefactions; and fo doth 
time .in honey, which by age waxeth more liquid. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtary. 
The burning of the earth will be a true /ique- 
Faction or diſſolution of it, as to the exterior region. 
| | Burnet. 
Li queFiaBLE. a/. from /zquefy.] Such 
as may be melted. 5 
There are three cauſes of fixation, the even 
ſpreading of the ſpirits and tangible parts, the cloſe- 
neſs of the tangible parts, and the jejuneneſs or ex- 
treme comminution of ſpirits; the two firſt may 
be joined with a nature /igzefiable, rhe laſt not. 


| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To LYQUEFY. v. a. [/iguefer, French; 


liguefacio, Latin.] To melt; to diſ- | 


ſolve. 

That degree of heat which is in lime and aſhes, 
being a ſmothering heat, is the moſt proper, for it 
doth neither /izvefy nor rarefy ; and that is true 
maturation. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

To LI CEF Y. v. 2. To grow liquid. 
The blood of St. Januarius /iquefied at the ap- 
proach of the ſaint's head. Addiſon on Italy. 
L1iqQue'SCENCY. 2. J. [ligueſcentia, Latin. ] 
Aptneſs to melt. 
Lique'sCENT. adj. ¶Iigueſcens, Latin.] 
Melting. : 
L1quiD. adj. | liquide, French; liguidus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Not ſolid ; not forming one continuous 
ſubſtance; fluid. . 
Cently rolls the /izid glaſs. 
2. Soft; clear. 
Her breaſt, the ſug' red neſt 
Of her delicious ſoul, that there does lie, 
Dathing in ſtreams of /igu'd melody. 
3. Fronounced without any jar or harſh- 
neſs. | 
The many /izzid conſonants give a pleafing ſound 
to the words, though they are all of one ſyllable. 
Dryden's Aneid. 
Let Carolina ſmooth the tuneful Jay, 
Lull with Amelia's liquid name the nine, 
And iweetiy lov through all the royal line. 
: Pope's Horace. 
4. Diſſolved, fo as not to be obtainable by 
law. 

If a creditor ſhould appeal to hinder the burial 
of his debtor's corpſe, his appeal ought not to be 
received, ſince the buſineſs of burial requires a 
quick diſpatch, though the debt be entirely /guid. 


Dr. Daniel. 


, | Avyliffe's Parergeon. | 
LIQUID. . / Liquid ſubſtance ; liquor. | 


Be it thy choice, when ſummer heats annoy, 
To ſit beneath her teafy canopy, 
(Quaſing rich Iiguids. Philips. 
6 LYQUIDATE. v. a. [from Jiquid.] To 


Craſhaw. 


| 5 Undaunted minds, that rul'd the rugged north. 
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Lrquri'piry, 1. /. [from /iquid.] Subtilty; 


thinneſs. 

The ſpirits, for their 3 are more incapable 
than the fluid medium, which is the conveyer of 
ſounds, to perſevere in the continued repetition of 
vocal airs. | | Glanville, 

LrqurpNEess. 2. /. from liquid. ] Quality 
of being liquid ; fluency. | 

Oil of anniſeeds, in a cool place, thickened into 
the confiſtence of white butter, which with the leaſt 
hea: reſumed its former /iquidneſs. Boyle. 

LYQUOR. z. / [ liquor, Latin; /iqueur, 
French} - 

1. Any thing liquid; it is commonly uſed 
of fluids inebriating, or impregnated 
with ſomething, or made by decoction. 

Nor envy'd them the grape 


. Milton. 

Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a /iguor pour'd 
into a veſſel; ſo much ef it as it fills, it alſo ſea- 
ſons. South's Sermons 

2. Strong drink: in familiar language. 
To LI qQuoR. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
drench or moiſten. 

Cart wheels ſqueak not when they are /i2uored. 

Bacon. 
Lir1iconFA'NCY. 2. . A flower. 
LIsN E. 2. J. A cavity; a hollow. 

In the /iſne of a rock at Kingſcote in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, I found a buſhel of petrified cockles, each 
near as big as my fiſt. Hale. 

To LISP. v. a. [ Slipp, Saxon.] To ſpeak 
with too frequent appulſes of the tongue 
to the teeth or palate, like children, 

Come, I cannot cog, and ſay, thou art this and 
that, like a many of theſe /iſping hawthorn buds, 
that come like women in men's apparel, and ſmell 
like Bucklerſbury in ſimpling time. Shakeſpeare. 

Scarce had ſhe learnt to /i/p a name 
Of martyr, yet ſhe thinks it ſhame 
Life ſhould ſo long play with that breath, 


They ramble not to learn the mode, 


Appulſe partial, giving ſome paſſage to breath, is 
made to the upper teeth, and cauſes a /iſping 
ſound, the breath being ſtrained through the teeth. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

As yet a child, nor yet a foo! to fame, 

I /iſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. Pepe. 
LISP. z. J. [from the verb.] The act of 
liſping. 

J overheard her anſwer, with a very pretty 4%, 
O ! Strephon, you are a dangerous creature. 7 ater, 

L1'sPeR. #. J. [from /i/þ.] One who 
liſps. 

Lisr. 2. /. [/i/te, French. ] 

1. A roll; a catalogue. 

He was the ableſt emperor of all the t. Bacon. 

Some ſay the load ſtone is poiſon, and therefore 
in the J½ of poiſons we find in many authors. 

X | | Brown. 

Bring next the royal I cf Stuarts forth, 

Prior. 

2. [ Lice, French. ] Incloſed ground in 
which tilts are run, and combats 
fought. 
Till now alone the mighty nations ſtrove, 
The reft, at gaze, without the %s did ſtand; 

And threat'ning France, plac'd like a painted 

ove 

Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand. —Dryden« 

Paris thy ſon, and Sparta's king advance, 
In meaſur'd /ifs to toſs the weighty lance 
And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 
His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. 


Pope. { 


Whoſe heads that turbulent liguer falls with fumes. | 


Which ſpent can buy fo brave a death. Craſhaw- | 


How to be dreſt, or how to /iſp abroad. Cleawveland. | 
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The ocean, overpeering of his I,, 
Fats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes in a riotous head 2 8 
O'er- bears your officers. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
She within Is my ranging mind hath brought, 
That now beyond myſelf I will not go. Davies. 
4. [Lypean, Saxon. ] Deſire; willing- 
neſs ; choice. : 
Alas, ſhe has no ſpeech ! 
— Too much; N 


I find it ſtill when I have Iii to ſleep. Shakeſpeare. 

Nothing of paſſion or peeviſhneſs, or li to 
contradict, ſhall have any bias on my judgment. 

King Charless 

He ſaw falfe reynard where he lay full low ; 

I need not ſwear he had no ii to crow. Dryden. 
5. [Licium, Latin; fe, French. ] A ftrip 

A linen ſtock on one leg; and a kerſey boot 

hoſe on the other, gartered with a red and blue /if. 
Shakeſpeare 

Inſtead of a /ift of cotton, or the like filtre, 
we made uſe of a ſiphon of glaſs. Boyle. 

A liß the cobler's temples ties, 
To keep the hair out of his eyes. Swift. 

6. A border. | 

They thought it better to let them ſtand as 

a /;Z, or marginal border, unto the Old Teſtament. 

Hookers 

To LisT. wv. . [Lyrran, Saxon.] To 

chuſe ; to defire; to be diſpoſed; to 
incline. : 

To fight in field, or to defend this wall, 

Point what you /if, I nought refuſe at all. 
Fairy Queen. 

Unto them that add to the word of God what 
them liſtetb, and make God's will ſubmit unto 
their will, and break God's commandments for 
their own tradition's ſake, unto them it ſeemeth 
not good. g Hoster. 

They imagine, that laws which permit them 
not to do as they would, will endure them to ſpeak 
as they Jiſt. Hooker. 

Let other men think of your devices as they Ii, 
in my judgment they be mere fancies. Whitgiftee. 

Now by my mother's ſon, and that's myſelf, 

It ſhall be moon, or ſtar, or what I /it. Shakeſpe- 

Kings, lords of times, and of occaſions, may 
Take their advantage when, and how, they Ji. 

: Daniel. 
When they Ji, into the womb 
That bred them they return; and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, their repaſt. Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
To L15T. v. a. [from 4%, a roll.] 
1. To enliſt; to enrol or regiſter. 

For a man to give his name to Chriſtianity in 
thoſe days, was to Ii himſelf a martyt, and to bid 
farewel not only to the pleaſures, but alſo to the 
hopes of this life. South. 

They /ift with women each degen' rate name 
Who dares not hazard life for future ſame. Dryden. 

2. To retain and enrol ſoldiers ; to enliſt, 

The lords would, by Ving their own ſervants, 
perſuade the gentiemen in the town to do the like, 

| Clarendon. 

The king who raiſed this wall appointed a mil- 
lion of ſoldiers, who were liſed and paid or the 
defence of it againſt the Tartars. Temples. 

Two hundred horſe he ſhall command; 

Though few, a warlike and well-choſen band; 
Theie in my name are /i/ted. Dryden. 
3. [From it; encloſed ground.] To 
encloſe for combats. | 
Hou dares your pride preſume againſt my laws, 
As in a lied field to fight your cauſe ? 
Unaſk'd the royal grant. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
4. [From liſè, a ſhred or border.] To 
ſew together, in ſuch a ſort as to make 
a particoloured ſhew. | 

Same may wonder at ſuch an accumulation of 
benefits, like a kind of embroidering or /iſfting of 
one favour upon another. Wottons Life of Buckings 


clear away; to leſſen debts. 


| 3. Bound; limit. | 


5. Contracted 


wars, 45. 
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Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 


Lis TN ER. 2. J. [from liftex.] One that 
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3. [Contracted from Ehen] To hearken 
to; to liſten; to attend. 5 
Thea weigh, what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you /ift his ſongs ; 
Or loſe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure open 


To his unmaſter d importunity. SLakeſp. Hamlet. 
I, this ſound 1 better know: : 
Ly! I would I could hear mo. Ben Fonſon. | 


cho ws. Striped ; particoloured in 


long ſtreaks. : | 
Over bis head beholds - 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow | 
Conſpicuous, with three /iftcd colours gay, 
Betok' ning peace from God, and cov'nant new. 
Milton. 
As the how ry arch 1 
With Led colonrs gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. Philips. 
To LUSTEN. v. a, To hear; to attend. 


Obſolete. 
Lady, vouckſafe to lien what I ſay. Shakeſpeare. 
One cried, God bleſs us! and, amen! the other: 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands, 
Liftening their fear I could not ſay, amen! Shak, 
He, that no more muſt ſay, is /iſkened more 
Than they whom youth and eaſe have taught to 
gloſe. Sbaleſpeare. 
The wonted roar was up amidſt the woods, 
And fill'd the air with barbarous diſſonance, 
At which I ceas'd and /itcr:'d them a while. Milton. 


To LISTEN. v. 2. To hearken ; to give 


attention. 
Liſten to me, and if you ſpeak me fair, f 
]'11 tell you news. | Shakeſpeare. 
Antigonus uſed often to go diſguiſed, and Jen 
at the tents of his ſoldiers; and at a time heard 
ſome that ſpoke very ill of him : whereupon he 
ſaid, If you ſpeak ill of me, you ſhould go a little 


- Farther off. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Liſten, O iſles, unto me, and hearken, ye people. 
| Jaiab, xlix. 


When we have occaſion to Jiſten, and give a more 
particular attention to ſome ſound, the tympanum 
is drawn to a more than ordinary tenſion. Holder. 

On the green bank I fat, and Iiſten d long; 


But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 

He ſhall be receiv'd with more regard, 
And liften'd to, than modeſt truth is heard. Dryd. 
| To this humour moſt of our late comedies owe 
their ſucceſs : the audience Iiſtens after nothing elſe. 
Addiſon. 


hearkens; a hearkener. 
They are light of belief, great /iſtners after news. 
Hovel. 
Liſtners never hear well of themſelves. IL Eſtrange. 
If the conftantly attends the tea, and be a good 
Tiſtener, ſhe may make a tolerable figure, which 
will ſerve to draw in the young chaplain. Sæoift. 
The huſh word, when ſpoke by any brother in 
a lodge, was a warning to the reſt to have a care of 
liſteners. | Szvifte 

IL1sTLEsS. adj. from ,.] 


1. Without inclination ; without any de- 
termination to one thing more than 


another. | 
Intemperance and ſenſuality clog men's Hirit:, 
make them groſs, liſtleſs, and unactive. T1l/:1;6::. 
If your care to wheat alone extend, 
Let Maja with her ſiſters firſt deſcend, 
Before you truſt in earth your future hope, 
Or elſe expect a 17775, lazy crop. Diyden': Virgil. 
Lazy lolling ſor: | 
Of ever /i}Heſs loit'rers, that attend 
No cauſe, no truſt. Pepe. 
1 was /itleſs and deſponding. Culliver's Travels. 
2. Careleſs; heedleſs: with . 
The ſick for air before the portal gaſp, 
Or idle in their empty hives remain, 
Benumb'd with cold, and 4% es of their gains 
Dr; den. 
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L1'sTLESLY. adv. From ER.) With- 
t 


out thought; without attention. 
To know this perfectly, watch him at play, and 
ſee whether he be ſtirring and active, or whether 
he lazily and /ift:fly dreams away his time. Locke. 
L1'sTLESNESS. 2. J. [from lifes.) In- 


attention ; want of deſire. 


It may be the palate of the ſoul is indiſpoſed by 


liſtleſneſs or ſorrow. Jay lor. 
Lir, the preterite of fight; whether to 
light ſignifies to happen, or to ſet on fire, 
or guide with light. | 
Believe thyſelf, thy eyes, 
That firſt inflam'd, and lit me to thy love, 
Thoſe ſtars, that til muſt guide me to my joy. 
| Scout herne. 
I /it my pipe with the paper. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Li'TaAxNY. 2. . [Mavic litanie, French.) 
A form of ſupplicatory prayer. 
Supplications, with ſolemnity for the appeaſing 
of God's wrath, were, of the Greek church, termed 
litarics, and rogations of the Latin. Hooker. 
Recolle& your fins that you have done that week, 
and all your lifetime ; and recite humbly and de- 
voutly ſome penitential /itanies. Taylor. 
LITERAL. adj. [literal, French; litera, 
Latin.) 
1. According to the primitive meaning; 
not figurative. | 
Through all the writings of the ancient fathers, 
we ſee that the words which were, do continue 
the only difference is, that whereas before they had 
a literal, they now have a metaphorical uſe, and 
are as ſo many notes of remembrance unto us, that 
what they did ſignify in the letter, is accompliſhed 
in the truth. Hooker. 
A foundation being primarily of uſe in archi- 
tecture, hath no other /:tcra/ notation but what be- 
longs to it in relation to an houſe, or other build- 
ing; nor figurative, but what is founded in that, 
and deduced from thence. Hammond. 
2. Following the letter, or exact words. 
The fitteſt for publick audience are ſuch as, fol- 
lowing a middle courſe between the rigour of literal 


tranſlations and the liberty of paraphraſts, do with | 


greater ſhortneſs and plainneſs deliver the mean- 
ing. | Hecker. 
3. Conſiſting of letters: as, the Iiteral 
notation of numbers was known to Eu- 
ropeans before the cyphers. 
LiTERAL., #. J. Primitive or literal 
meaning. : 

How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe 
metaphorical expreiſions unto the people, and what 
abſurd conceits they will ſwallow in their /iterals, 
an example we have in our profeſſion. Brown. 

LiTERA'LITY. 2. J. from literal.) Ori- 
ginal meaning. | 

Not atraining the true deuteroſcopy and ſecond 
intention of the words, they are fain to omit their 
ſaperconiequences, coherences, figures, ur tropo- 
logies, and 2:2 not ſometimes perſuaded beyond 
iel ter a/it;cvo Brezon's Fulgar Errcuss. 

Li TERAtLY, adv. [from teral.] 
1. According to the primitive import of 
words ; not figuratively, 

That a man and bis wife are one Ach, I can 
comprehend; yet {orally taken, it is a thing im- 
poffible. Sab it. 

2. With cloſe adherence to words; word 
by word. | 

Endes during to turn his Niſus and Furyalus 
as clic as I was able, 1 have performed that epiſode 
too literally; that giving more ſcope ta Mezentius 
and Lauſvs, that verſion, which has mr re of the 
majeſty 0: Virgil, has leſs of his conciſeneſs. 
is 8 Dryden. 

So wild and ungovernable 2 poct cannot be 
tranſlated [erally ; his genius is too firong to bear 
a chain. 5 D-yden. 


. 
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L1'TERARY, adj. [Aiterarius, Latin.) 
Reſpecting letters; regarding learning. 
Literary hiſtory, is an account of the 
ſtate of learning, and of the lives of 
learned men. Literary converſation, is 
talk about queſtions of learning. Lite. 
rary is not properly uſed of miſſive let. 
ters. It may be ſaid, this epi/tolary cor. 
reſpondence was political oftener than 
literary. 


| L1T ERA'TI. n. /. [Ttalian.] Thee learned. 


I ſhall conſult ſome /iterati on the project ſent 

me for the diſcovery of the longitude» Spec rator. 

Li'TERATURE. 2. / [ /iteratura, Latin.] 
Learning ; ſkill in letters. 

This kingdom hath been famous for good litera. 
ture; and if preferment attend deſervers, there will 
not want ſupplies. | Bacon. 

When men of learning are ated by a know. 
ledge of the world, they give a reputation to litera. 
ture, and convince the world of its uſefulneſs. 

Addiſon's Freebolder, 
L1'THARGE. 2. . [litbarge, Fr. litharg y- 
rum, Lat.] | 

Litharge is properly lead vitrified, either alone or 
with a mixture of copper. 'This recrement is of 
two kinds, /itharge of gold, and /itharge of ſilver. 
It is collected from the furnaces where filver is 
ſeparated from lead, or from thoſe where gold and 
ſilyer are purified by means of that metal. The 
litharge ſold in the ſhops is produced in the copper 
works, where lead has been uſed to purify that 
metal, or to ſeparate filver from it. | Hill, 

1 have ſeen ſome parcels of glaſs adhering to the 
teſt or cupel as well as the gold or /tharge. Boyle. 

If the lead be blown off from the filver by the 
bellows, it will, in great part, be collected in the 
form of a darkiſh powder; which, becauſe it is 
blown off from filver, they call litbarge of ſilver. 

£ . f Boyle. 
LITHE. adj. [li ðe, Saxon.] Limber; 
flexible; pliant; eaſily bent. 
: Th' unwieldy elephant, 
To make them mirth, us'd all his might, and 


wreath'd 
His /ithe proboſcis. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


LiI'rRHEN ESS. 2. . [from liibe.] Lim- 
berneſs; flexibility. 

Li'THER. adj. from /ithe.] Soft; pliant. 

3 Thou antick death, = 
Two Talbots winged through the /irher ſky, 
In thy deſpight ſhall *ſcape mortality. Shakeſpeare. 

2. [ LySeq, Saxon. ] Bad; ſorry ; corrupt. 
It is in the work of Robert of Glou- 
ceſter written /uther, | 

LirHoGRAPHY. 2 J. [ode and ra. 
The art or practice of engraving upon 
ſtones. | 

| Li" THOMANCY. u. /. [N eg and wala. ] 
Prediction by ſtones. 

As itrange muſt be the /irhomancy, or divination, 
from this ſtone, whereby Helenus the prophet fore- 
told the deſtruction of Troy. Browne 

LiTHONTRIPTICK. ag. [Mg and rig; 
lithontriptigue, Fr.] Any medicine pro- 
per to diſſolve the ſtone in the kidneys 
or bladder. 

LIT HO“ TOuISsT. . . [>i9%; and Murs] 
A chirurgeon who extracts the ſtone by 
opening the bladder. 

LirHO “TOMY. . J. [:i9v%; and rw} 
The art or practice of cutting for the 
ſtone. » | 

Li'TIGANT. 2. J. ere Latin; /iti- 
gant, French.) ne engaged in a ſuit 
of law. | 
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The caft Itigant ſits not down with one eroſs 
verdict, but recommences his ſuit. Decay of Picty. 


The litigants tear one another to pieces for the 
benefit of ſome third intereſt, B*Eftrange's Fables. 


Li“TI ANT. adj, Engaged in a jaridical 


conteſt, Cy : 
Judicial acts are thoſe writings and matters which 


relate to judicial proceedings, and are ſped in open 
court at tlie inſtance of one or both of the parties 
litigante | | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
To L1TIGATE. v. a. [litigo, Latin.] To 
conteſt in law; to debate by judicial 
proceſs. 70 ee 3 
To Li'TIGATE. v. 2. To manage a ſuit; 
to carry on a cauſe. f 
The appellant, after the interpoſition of an appeal, 
ſtill Iitigates in the ſame cauſe. Apyliffe's Parergon. 
LiTiGa"TION. . J. Llitigatio, Latin - 
from /itigate.] Judicial conteſt ; ſuit of 
Jaw. 4 
Never one clergyman had experience of both liti- 
ations, that hath not confeſſed, he had rather have 
three ſuits in Weſtminſter-hall, than one in the 
arches. | _ » Clarendon. 
LiTi'G10Us. adj. [litigieux, French. ] 
1. Inclinable to law-ſuits; quarrelſome; 
wrangling. 
Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out till 
Liiigious men, who quarrels move. Donne. 
His great application to the law had not infected 
his temper with any thing poſitive or /itigious. 
: Addiſon. 
2. Diſputable ; controvertible. 
In /itigious and controverted cauſes, the will of 
God is to have them to do whatſoever the ſentence 
of judicial and final deciſion ſhall determine. 
: Hooker. 
Nowo fences parted fields, nor marks, nor bounds, 
Diſtinguiſh'd acres of /itigious grounds. 
. | Dryden's Georg. 
LiTi crovsLY. adv. [from Iitigious.] 
Wranglingly. FO. 
LiriciousNess. #. J [from litigious.] 


A wrangling diſpoſition ; inclination 


to vexatious ſuits. 


LITTER. . /. [litiere, French. ] 


1. A kind of vehiculary bed; a carriage 


capable of containing a bed hung be- 


tween two horſes, * 
| To my litter ſtrait ; 


Weakneſs poſſeſſath me. Svakeſpeare's King John. 


He was carried in a rich chariot /;tter-wiſe, with 

two horſes at each end. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
The drowſy frighted ſteeds, 

That draw the litter of cloſe curtain'd ſleep. 
| Milton, 

Here modeſt matrons in ſoft /itters driv'n, 
In ſolemn pomp appear. Dryden's ZEncid. 

Litters thick befiege the donor's gate, | 
And begging lords and teeming ladies wait | 
The promis'd dole. Dryden's Juvenal. 


2. The ſtraw laid under animals, or on 


plants. 
To crouch in Jitter of your ſtable planks. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Take off the litter from your kernel beds. Evelyn. 
Their litter is not toſs'd by ſows unclean. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
3. A brood of young. - 
Il do here walk before thee like a ſow that hath 
overwhelmed all her /izter but one. 
Reflect upon that numerous litter of ſtrange, 
ſenſeleſs opinions, that crawl about the —_ : 
cutÞDs 


A wolf came to a ſow, and very kindly offered 
to take care of her Jitter. L*Eftrange. 
Pull many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribute paid, nor ſince in Cambria ſeen ; 
The laſt of all the /irter *ſcap'd by chance, 


And from Geneva firſt infeſted France. Dryden. 


Yor. II. | + 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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Fruitful as the ſow that carry'd 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow'd. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
5. Any number of things thrown ſluttiſh- 
ly about. | 
Strephon, who found the room was void, 
Stole in, and took a ſtrict ſurvey | 
Of all the litter as it lay. Sevift. 
To L1TTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To bring forth : uſed of beaſts, or of 
human beings in abhorrence or con- 


Then was this iſland, 
Save for the ſon that ſhe did litter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag-born, not honour'd with 
A human ſhape. Shakeſpear®s Tempeſt. 
My father named me Autolycus, being /itrer'd 
under Mercury, who, as I am, was likewiſe a ſnap- 
per up of unconſidered trifles. Shakeſpeare. 
The whelps of bears are, at firſt littering, with- 
out all form or faſhion. Hakcwill cn Providence. 
We might conceive that dogs were created blind, 
becauſe we obſerve they were /ittercd ſo with us. 
Brown. 
2. To cover with things negligently, or 
ſluttiſhly ſcattered about. 
They found 
The room with volumes Litter'd round. 
3. To cover with ftraw. 
He found a ſtall where oxen ſtood, 
But for his eaſe well litter d was the floor. Dryden. 


4. To ſupply cattle with bedding. 


Sꝛoiſt. 


[leitels, Gothick; lycel, Saxon. ] 
1. Small in extent. | 
The coaſt of Dan went out too littie for them. 
; Jeſbua 7 xix. 
2, Not great; ſmall; 
ſmall bulk. 
He ſought to ſee Jeſus, but could not for the 
preſs, becauſe he was little of ſtature. Luke, xix. 3. 
His ſon, being then very little, I confidered only 
as wax, to be moulded as one pleaſes. Locke. 
One wou'd have all things little; hence has try'd 
Turkey poults, freſh from the egg, in batter fry'd. 
D. King. 
3. Of ſmall dignity, power, or import- 
ance, | 
When thou waſt Little in thine own ſight, waſt 
thou not made the head of the ttibes ? 
| 1 Sam. xv. 17. 
He was a very little gentleman. Clarendon. 
All that is paſt ought to ſeem /itr/e to thee, be- 
cauſe it is ſo in itſelf. Taylor's Gaide to Devotion. 
4. Not much; not many. 
He muſt be looſed a little ſeaſon. - Revelations. 
A little ſleep, 3a little lumber, a little folding 
of the hands to ſleep; ſo ſhall poverty come upon 


thee. | | Proverbs. 
And now in little ſpace - 
The confines met. Milton. 


By ſaid experiment I know 
How little weight my words with thee can find. 
; Milton. 
A little learning is a dang'rous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring, Pape. 
5. Some; not none: in this ſenſe it al- 
ways ſtands between the article and the 


noun. 


one who will but read with a lite attention. Locke. 
LYTTLE. . 
1. A ſmall ſpace. 

Much in little was writ ; and all convey'd 
With cautious care, for fear to be betray d. Dryden. 
2. A ſmall part; a ſmall proportion. 

He that deſpiſeth little things, ſhall periſh by 
little and little. Eccluſ. 


LUT'TLE. adj. comp. /e/s, ſuperlat. eaſt. 


diminutive; of 


I leave him to reconcile theſe contradictions, 
which may plentifully be found in him, by any | 


4. A birth of animals. ; "A | 


4 


The poor remnant of human ſeed which re- 
mained in their mountains, peopled their country 
again ſlowly, by little and little. Bacon's New Atl. 

By freeing the precipitated matter from the reſt 
by filtration, and diligently grinding the white pre- 
cipitate with water, the mercury will little by little be 
gathered into drops. Boyle. 

I gave thee thy maſter's houſe, and the houſe of 
Iſrael and Judah; and if that had been too little, I 

would have given ſuch and ſuch things. 
| 2 Sam. xii. 8. 

They have much of the poetry of Mzcenas, 
but little of his liberality. Dryden, 
Nor grudge 1 thee the much that Grecians give, 
Nor murm'ring take the liel I receive. Dryden. 

There are many expreſſions, which, carrying 
with them no clear ideas, are like to remove but 

little of my ignorance. Locle. 
3. A ſlight affair. 

As if 'twere little from their town to chaſe, . 

I through the ſeas purſued their exil'd race. Dryd. 

I view with anger and diſdain, 
How Little gives thee joy or pain: 
A print, a bronzq a How'r, a root. 

4. Not much. 
Theſe they are fitted for, and little elſe. Cbeyne. 
Li'TTLE. adv. a 


1. In a ſmall degree. 
The received definition of names ſhould be 


P rior. 


changed as lictle as poſſible.  Watts's Lagicł. 
2. In a ſmall quantity. 
The poor ſleep little. O:7vay. 


3. In ſome degree, but not preat. 

Where there is too great a thinneſs in the 
fluids, ſubacid ſubſtances are proper, though they 
are a little aſtringent. Arbuthnot. 

4. Not much, 

The tongue of the juſt is as choice filver; the 
heart of the wicked is /ittle worth. Prev. x. 20. 

Finding him little ſtudious, ſhe choſe rather to 
endue him with converſative qualities of youth; as, 
dancing and fencing. . Wotton. 

That poem was infamouſly bad; this parallel 
is little better. Dtryden's Du freſuay. 

Several clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of obſcure 
terms, yet in their ſermons were very liberal of all 
thoſe which they find in eccleſiaſtical writers. 

A . Swift. 

L1"TTLENESS. 2. J [from /ittle.] 

1. Smalneſs of bulk. 

All trying, by a love of littleneſe, : 

To make abridgments, and to draw to leſs 
Even that nothing which at firſt we were. Donne. 

We may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of litele- 
neſs and lightneſs in theſe earthy particles, ſo as 
many of them might float in the air. Burnet, 

2, Meanneſs ; want of grandeur. 

The Engliſh and French, in verſe, are forced to 
raiſe their language with metaphors, by the pompe 
ouſneſs of the whole phraſe, to wear off any /ittle- 
neſs that appears in the particular parts. Addiſon. 

3. Want of dignity. 

The angelick grandeur, by being concealed, does 
not awaken our poverty, nor mortify our /ittleneſs ſa 
much, as if it was always diſplayed. Collier. 

L1"TTORAL. adj. [littoralis, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the ſhore, 

Li'TuRGY. 2. J. Dla; liturgie, Fr.] 
Form of prayers; formulary of publick 
devotions. 

We dare not admit any ſuch form of /iturgy, 
as either appointeth no ſcripture at all, or very 
little to be read in the church. Hooker. 

The blefledeſt of mortal wights began to be im- 
portuned, ſo that a great part of divine /iturgy was 
addreſſed ſolely to her. | Horvel. 

It is the greateſt ſolemnity of prayer, the moſt 
powerful liturgy and means of impetration in this 
world. | Taylors; 

To Live. v. u. [lypian, Iypigan, Saxon. ] 


1. To be in a ſtate of animation; to be 


| 


not dead. 335 
H I's 
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That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, | 


LFY' 
Ts't night's-predominance, or the day's ſhame, 


When /wing day ſhould kiſs it ? Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
To fave the living, and revenge the dead, 
Againſt one warrior's arms all Troy they led. 


: | Dryden 
2. To paſs life in any certain manger 
with regard to habits, good or ill, hap- 
pineſs or miſery. | 1 
O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee 
to:a man that i vetb at reſt! Secluſ. xli. 1. 
Dr. Parker, in his ſermon before them, touched 


chem ſo near for their /iving, that they went near to 


touch him for his life. Hayward. 
The condition required of us is a conjuncture of 
all goſpel graces rooted in the heart, though mixed 
with much weakneſs, and perhaps with many fins, 
ſo they be not wilfully Fred and died in. Hammond. 
A late prelate, of a remarkable zeal for the 
church, were religions to be tried by lives, would 
have lived down the pope, and the whole conſiſtory. 
Atterbury. 
If we act by ſeveral broken views, we ſhall 
live and die in miſery. Addiſon's Spectator. 
If we are firmly reſolved to live up to the 
dictates of reaſon, without any regard to wealth 
and reputation, we may go through life with ſteadi- 
neſs and pleaſure. 8 Aadiſon. 
3. To continue in life. | 
> Our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall Jive the leaſe of nature, and pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuſtom. Shakeſpearte 
See the minutes how they run 
How many make the bour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finiſh up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. Sbaleſp. 
The way to /ive long muſt be, to uſe our bodies 
ſo as is moſt agreeable to the rules of temperance. 
: Ray on the Creation. 
4. To live emphatically ; to be in a ſtate 
of happineſs. | 
What greater curſe could envious fortune give, 
Than juſt to die when I began to live? Dryden. 
Now three and thirty rolling years are fled 
Since I began, nor yet begin to live. Browne 
Live while you live, the Epicure would ſay, 
And ſnatch the pleaſures of the preſent day ; 
Live while you live, the ſacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies; 
Lord, in my views let both united be, 
I live to pleaſure when I live to thee. Doddridge. 
5. To be exempt from death, temporal or 
ſpiritual. | 
My ſtatutes and judgments, if a man do, he 
ſhall live in them. Lev. xvili. 5 
He died for us, that whether we wake or ſlecp, 
we ſhould Jive together with him. 1 Thefſ. v. 10. 


6. To remain undeſtroyed. 


It was a mi aculous providence that could make | 


a veſſel, fo ill manned, live upon fea ; that kept it 
from being daſhed againſt the hills, or overwhelmed 
in the deeps. Burnet. 
Mark how the ſhifting winds from weſt ariſe, 
And what collected night involves the ſkies! 
or can our ſhaken veſſels Jive at fea, 
Much leſs againſt the tempeſt force their way. 
| : Dryden. 
7. To continue; not to be loſt. 
Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 
We write in water. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Sounds which addreſs the ear are loſt and die 
In one ſhort hour; but that which ftrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful fight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam ot light. 
; Matts. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 
There high in air, memorial of my name, 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 
8. To converſe; to cohabit: followed by 
with. 
The ſhepherd ſwains ſhall dance and ſing, 


For they delight each May morning. | 


— 
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LIV | 


If theſe delights hy mind may move, 


Then live win me, and be my love. Shakeſpeare. | 


9. To feed. 

Thoſe animals that Jive upon other animals have 
their fleſh more alkaleſcent than thoſe that live 
upon vegetables, : Arbuthnot. 

10. To maintain one's ſelf; to be ſup- 
ported. Sr | 

A moſt notorious thief; /ived all his life-time 
of ſpoils and robberies. Spenſer. 

hey which miniſter about holy things, Koe of | 
the things of the temple. 1 Cor. ix. 13. 

His goods were all ſeized upon, and a ſmall por- 
tion thereof appointed for his poor wife to /ive up- 
on. Knolle: „ 

The number of ſoldiers can never be great in pro- 
portion to that of people, no more than of thoſe 
that are idle in a country, to that of thoſe who live 
by labour. | Temple. 

He had been moſt of his time in good ſervice, 
and had ſomething to /ive on now he was old. 

: : Temple, 
11. To be in a ſtate of motion or vege- 


tation, 
In a ſpacious cave of living tone, 
The tyrant ZEolus, from his airy throne, 
With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds. 


1 


t Dryden. 
Cool groves and living lakes 
Give after toilſome days a ſoft repoſe at night. 
Dryden. 


12. To be unextinguiſhed. 

Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw : 
Theſe gifts the greedy flames to duſt devour, 
Then on the /iving coals red wine they pour, Dryd. 

Live. adj. [from alive.] | 
I. Quek ; not dead. 
If one man's ox hurt another that he die, they 
ſhall ſell the Jive ox, and divide the money. Exodus. 
2. Active; not extinguiſhed. | 
A louder ſound was produced by the impetuous 
_ eruptions of the halituous flames of the ſaltpetre 
upon Caſting of a live coal upon it. Boyle. 
Li'VeLEss. adi. [from live.] Wanting 
life; rather, /;/ele/+. 

Deſcription cannot ſuit itſelf in words, 

To demonſtrate the life of ſuch a battle, 

In life fo /ivelsſs as it ſhews itſelf. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
LIVELIHOOD. 2. /. * appears to me 

corrupted from livelode.] Support of 

life; maintenance; means of living. 

Ah! lucklefs babe! born under Cruel ſtar, 

And in dead parents baleful aſhes bred ; 

Full little weeneſt thou what ſorrows are 
Left thee for portion of thy livelihood ! Fairy Qu. 

That rebellion drove the lady from thence, to find 
a /iveclibood out of her own eſtate. Clarendon. 

He brings diſgrace upon his character, to ſubmit 
to the picking up of a livelibecd in that ftrulling 
way of canting and begging. L' Eftrange. 

It is their profeſſion and /ivelihosd to get their 
living by practices for which they deſerve to forfeit 
their lives. South. 

They have been as often baniſhed out of moſt 
other places; which muſt very much diſperſe a peo- 
ple, and oblige them to ſeek a /ivelihocd where they 
can find it. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Trade employs multitudes of hands, and fur- 
niſnes the pooreſt of our fellow- ſubjects with the 


opportunities of gaining an honeſt /ivelibosd ; the | 


ſkilful or induſtrious find thei: account in it, Addiſ. 
LI'VELINESS. 2. J. _ lively.] 
1. Appearance of life. | 
That /ivelineſs which the freedom of the pencil 


makes appear, may ſeem the living hand of nature. | 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. || 


2. Vivacity ; ſprightlineſs, 
Extravagant young fell»ws, that have /welineſs 

and ſpirit, come ſometimes to be ſt right, and ſo 
make able and great men; buc tame and low ſpi- 
rits very ſeldom attain to any thing. Loc be. 


LIV 
lead; the means of leading life.] Main- 
tenance ; ſupport ; livelihood. 
She gave like bleſſing to each creature, 


As well of worldly /;velode as of life, 
That there might be no difference nor ſtrife. 


L1'vELONG. adj. [live and long.] 
1. Tedious ; long an paſſing. | 
| Many a time, and oft, 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
Your infants in your arms; and there have ſate 
The livelong day, with patient expectation, 
To ſee great Pompey paſs. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſare 
The obſcur'd bird clamour d the /ivelong night. 
| Shakefpeares 
Young and old come forth to play 
On a ſun-thine holiday, | 
Till the /ivelong day-light fail. 

- Seek: for pleaſure to deſtroy 

The ſorrows of this livelong night. 
How could ſhe fit the /ivelong day, 
Yet never aſk us once to play? 

2. Laſting ; durable. Not uſed. 
Thou, in our wonder and aſtoniſhment, 
Haſt built thyſelf a li volang monument. 

L1'VELY. adj, [live and like.] 

I. Briſk ; vigorous ; vivacious. 

But wherefore comes old Manoa in ſuch haſte, 


Miltan. 
i | P riore 


Svifte 


Miltows 


He ſeems ; ſuppoſing here to find his fon 

Or of flop bringing to us ſome glad news ? Milton. 

2. Gay; airy. | | 
Dulneſs delighted, ey'd the lively dunce, 


Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
From graye to gay, from lively to ſevere. Popes 
3. Repreſenting life. | e 
Since a true knowledge of nature gives us plea- 
ſure, a lively imitation of it in poetry or painting 
muſt produce a much greater. Dryden s Dufreſnoy. 
4. Strong; energetick. 
His faith muſt be not only living, but /ively 
too; it muſt be brightened and ftirred up by a par- 


to a due performance of this duty. Szuthe 
The colours of the priſm are manifeſtly more 
Full, intenſe, and lively, than thoſe of natural bo- 
dies. : Newton's Opticłs. 
Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments 
and refleQions, a lively perſuaſion of the certainty 
of a future ſtate. Atterbury« 
Er'vELiLY. { 8 
Li'veLY. 3 
1. Briſkly ; vigoroufly. | 
They brought their men to the ſlough, who 
diſcharging lively almoſt cloſe to the face of the 
enemy, did much amaze them. Hayward. 
2. With = reſemblance of life. 
That part of poetry muſt needs be beſt, which 
deſcribes moſt /ively our actions and paſſions, onr 
virtues and our vices. Dryden. 


LI “VER. 2. /. [from Jive. 
1. One who lives. | 
hee thy affections undiſturb'd and clear, . 
Guided to what may great or good appear, | 
And try if life be worth the /;wver's care. Prior. 
2. One who lives in any particular man- 
ner with reſpect to virtue or vice, happi- 
neſs or miſery. 
The end of his deſcent was to gather a church 
of holy chriſtian /ivers over the whole world. 
Hammond 's Fundamentals. 
If any looſe liver have any goods of his on, 
the ſheriff is to ſeize thereupon. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Here are the wants of children, of diſtracted 
perſons, of ſturdy wandering beggars and looſe 
diforderly /ivers, at one view repreſented. 


- 


| Atterburys 

3. [From lipene, Saxon.] One of the 

2 | With 
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LTVBTOD E. 2. /. [live and lode, . 


» 


Hubberde © 


With youthful ſteps ? much /ieljer than ere while 


Rememb'ring the herſelf was pertneſs once. Pope. 


ticular exerciſe of thoſe yirtues ſpecifically requiſite 
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LIV 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come : 
And let my /iver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
ST | Shakeſpeare. 
| Reaſon and reſpect 
Make livers pale, and luſtihood dejected. Shakeſp. 


L1i'VERCOLOUR. adj, [liver and colour. 


Dark red. 
The uppermoſt ftratum is of gravel ; then clay 


of various colours, purple, blue, red, /ivercolour. 
N 1 Moodævard. 


LI VIER CROWN. adj. [liver and grown.] | 


Having a great liver. 


I enquired what other caſualties were moſt like | 


the rickets, and found that /ivergrown was neareſt, 

p Graunt. 

LiverwoRT. z. . [liver and wort; 
licben.] A plant. 

That ſort of /iverwort which is uſed to cure 
the bite of mad dogs, grows on commons, and 
open heaths, where the graſs is ſhort, on de- 
clivities, and on the fides of pits. This ſpreads 
on the ſurface of the ground, and, when in per- 
fection, is of an aſh colour; but, as it grows old, 
it alters, and becomes of a dark colour. Miller. 

L1'VERY. 2. . | from livrer, French. 
1. The act of giving or taking poſſeſilon. 
Vou do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, 
Call in his letters patents that he hath 
By his attorneys general to ſue ; 
His /ivery, and deny his offered homage. Shakeſ. 
2. Releaſe from ward ſhi p. 


Had the two houſes firſt ſued out their /ivery, | 


and once effectually redeemed themſelves from the 
wardſhip of the tumults, I ſhould then ſuſpect my 
own judgment. | King Charles. 
3. The writ by which poſſeſſion is obtained, 
4. The ſtate of being kept at a certain 


rate. 

What /ivery is, we by common uſe in Eng- 
land know well enough, namely, that it is an 
allowance of horſe meat; as they commonly uſe 
the word ſtabling, as to keep horſes at /ivery ; the 
which word, I gueſs, is derived of /ivering or de- 
livering forth their nightly food; ſo in great houſes, 
the livery is faid to be ſerved up for all night, 
that. is, their evening allowance for drink : and 
Iivery is alſo called the upper weed which a ſerving 
man wears; ſo called, I ſuppoſe, for that it was 
delivered and taken from him at pleaſure : ſo it is 
apparent, that, by the word /ivery, is there meant 
horſe meat, like as by the coigny is underſtood 


man's meat. Some ſay it is derived of coin, for that 


they uſed in their coignies not only te take meat 
but money ; but I rather think it is derived of the 
Iriſh, the which is a common uſe amongf land- 
lords of the Iriſh to have a common ſpending 
upon their tenants, who being commonly but 
tenants at will, they uſed to take of them what 
victuals they lift; for of victuals they were wont 
to make a ſmall reckoning, Spenſer on Ireland. 
5. The cloaths given to ſervants. 
My mind for weeds your virtue's /ivery wears. 
Side . 
Perhaps they are by ſo much the more loth 2 
forſake this argument, for that it hath, though 
nothing elſe, yet the name of ſcripture, to give 
it ſome kind of Tountenance more than the pre- 
text of /ivery coats affordeth. Hooker. 
I think, it is our way, 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her /ivery. Shakeſpeare. 
Yet do our hearts wear Timon's /ivery, 
That ſee I by our faces. 
Ex' ry lady cloath'd in white, 
And crown'd with oak and laurel ey'ry knight, 
Are ſervants to the leaf, by /iverics known 
Of innocence, Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
On others int'reſt her gay Ii flings, 
Intereſt that waves on party-colour'd wings; 
Turn'd to the ſun ſhe caits a thouſand dyes, 
And as the turns the colours fall or riſe. Dunciad. 
If your dinner miſcarries, you were teized by 


=. 
yy, 


Shakeſe Timon of Athens. 


EV 
the footmen coming into the kitchen ; and to 


two of their liver iet. Swift. 
6. A particular dreſs; a garb worn as a 
token or conſequence of any thing. 
Of fair Urania, fairer than a green 
Proudly bedeck'd in April's /ivery. Sidney 
Miſtake me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd livery of the burning ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour and near bred. Shake. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
InſeQ, or worm: thoſe way'd their limber fans 
For wings, and ſmalleſt lineaments exact, 
In all the /iveries deck'd of ſummer's pride, 
With ſpots of gold and purple; azure, green. Milton. 
Now came ſtill evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her ſober /ivery all things clad. Milton. 
LiverymMaAn. 2. J. [livery and man.] 
1. One who wears a livery ; a ſervant 
of an inferior kind. 


ſome of the /iverymen frequently raifing at their 
miſtreſs. Arbuthnot. 


2. [In London.] A freeman of ſome 
ſtanding in a company. 


| Lives. 2. /. [the plural of I.] 


So ſhort is lite, that every peaſant ſtrives, 
In a farm houſe or field, to have three /xves. Denne. 


LYVID. adj. [lividus, Latin; livide, 
black and blue. 


It was a peſtilent fever, not ſeated in the veins 
or humours, for that there followed no carbuncles, 
no purple or /ivid ſpots, the maſs of the blood not 
being tainted. Bacon. 
Upon my {ivid lips beſtow a kiſs : : 
O envy not the dead, they feel not bliſs! Dryden. 
They beat their breaſts with many a bruiſing blow, 
Till they turn'd /ivid, and corrupt the ſnow. Dryd. 
Livr'piTY. z. J. [ lividite, French; from 
livid.] Diſcoloration, as by a blow. 
The ſigns of a tendency to ſuch a ſtate, are dar- 
neſs or /ividity of the countenance. Arbutbnot. 
Li'vins. participial adj. 
1. Vigorous; active: as, a living faith. | 
2. Being in motion; having ſome natu- 
ral energy, or principle of action: as, 
the /iving green, the living ſprings, 
L1'vinG. 2. /. [from live.] 
1. Support; maintenance; fortune on 
which one lives. 

The Arcadians fought as in unknown place, 
having no ſuccour but in their hands; the Helots, 
as in their own place, fighting for their /wings, 
wives, and children. Sidney. 

All they did caft in of their abundance; but the 
of her want did caſt in all that ſhe had, even all her 
living. Mark. 
. Power of continuing life. 

There is no living without truſting ſome body 
or other, in ſome caſes. L' Eſftranges 


bY 


For ourſelves we may a /iving make. Hubberd. 
Then may I ſet the world on wheels, when 
ſhe can ſpin for her /iving. Shakeſpeare. 
Ifaac and his wife, now dig for your life, 
Or ſhortly you'll dig for your Iiving. Denham. 
Actors muſt repreſent ſuch things as they are 
capable to perform, and by which both they and 
the ſcribbler may get their /iving. Dryden's Duf. 


4+ Benefice of a clergyman. 

Some of our miniſters having the /ivings of the 
country offered unto them, without pains, will, nei- 
ther for any love of God, nor for all the good they 

may do, by winning ſouls to God, be drawn forth 
from their warm neſts. Spenſer, 
The parſon of the pariſh preaching againſt adul- 
tery, Mrs. Bull told her huſband, that they would 
join to have him turued out of his /jving for uſing 


prove it true, throw a' ladleful of broth on one or | 


The witneſſes made oath, that they had heard | 


French.] Diſcoloured, as with a blow ; | 


3. Livelihood. | 


: LOA 
Lr'vincLy. adv. [from /iving.} In the 
living ſtate. ; © | 

In vain do they ſcruple to approach the dead, 

who /ivingly are cadaverous, or fear any outward 

pollution, whoſe temper pollutes themſel ves. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
LIFRE. u. g. [French,] The ſum by 
which the French reckon their money, 
equal nearly to our ten-pence. 
Lix1'vial. adj. | from lixivium, Latin. 
1. Impregnated with ſalts like a lixivium. 

The ſymptoms of the excretion of the bile vi- 
tiated, were a yellowiſh colour of the ſkin, and 2 
lixivial urine. 5 Arbutbnct. 

2. Obtained by lixivium. | 

Helmont conjectured, that /ixivial ſalts do not 

pre-exiſt in their alcalizate form. Boyle. 
Lixi'viaTE. adj. | lixivieux, French; 
from /ixivium.] Making a lixivium. 

In theſe the ſalt and /ixiviated ſeroſity, with 
ſome portion of choler, is divided between the guts 
and the bladder. | Browns 

Lixiviate ſalts, to which pot-aſhes belong, by 
piercing the bodies of vegetables, diſpoſe them to 
part readily with their tincture. Boyle. 

LIXIVIUM. n. J. [Latin.] Lye; water 
impregnated with alkaline ſalt, pro- 

duced from the aſhes of vegetables; a 
liquor which has the power of extraction, 

I made a lixivium of fair water and ſalt of worm- 
wood, and having frozen it with ſnow and ſalt, I 
ceuld not diſcern any thing more like to worm- 
wood than to ſeveral other plants. Boyl, 

LIZ ARD. z. /. ¶liſarde, French; lacertus, 

Latin.) An animal reſembling a ſer- 

pent, with legs added to it. oh 

There are ſeveral ſorts of /izards; ſome in Ara 

bia of a cubit long. In America they eat /izards; 

it is very probable likewiſe that they were eaten iu 

Arabia and Judza, fince Moſes ranks them among 

the unclean creatures. |  Calmets 

Thou'rt like a foul miſ-ſhapen ſtigmatick, 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, 

As venomous toads, or /izards dreadful ſtings. 

| Shakeſpearte 

Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 

Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing. Shakeſpeare's Mac. 
L1za"rDITAL. 1. J. A plant. 
LizARDSsToN E. 2. J. [lixard and ffons.] 

A kind of ſtone. | 
L. L. D. [/zgum doctor.] A doctor of the 

canon and civil laws. 5 
Lo. interject. [la, Saxon.] Look; ſee 

behold. It is a word uſed to recall 

the attention generally to ſome object 
of ſight ; ſometimes to ſomething heard, 
but not properly ; often to ſomething 

to be underſtood. 5 

Lo! within a ken our army lies. Sbaleſpeare. 

Now muſt the world point at poor Catherine, 
And ay, /» ! there is mad Petruchio's wife. Shake 

Lo! I have a weapon, 

A better never did itſelf ſuſtain | 

Upon a ſoldier's thigh. Shakeſpeare's Othello 

Thou did'ſt utter, ; 
J am yours for ever. | ; 
—Why % you now, I've ſpoke to the purpoſe 
twice. Shakeſpeare 
For /»! he ſung the world's ſtupendous birth. _ 
: | Reſcommene + 


— 


„ 


Lo! heav'n and earth combine 

To blaſt our bold deſign.  Dryden's Albion. 
LoachH. 2. J. ¶ loche, French. ] 

The each is a moſt dainty fiſh; he breeds and 
feeds in little and clear ſwift brooks or rills, and 
lives there upon the gravel, and in the ſharpeſt 
ſtreams: he grows not to be above a finger long, 
and no thicker than is ſuitable to that length: he 
is of the ſhape of an eel, and has a beard of wattels 


perſonal refleQions. Arbuthnet. 


like a barbel; he has two fins at his ſides, four at his 
: He ly, 
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belly, and one at his tail, dappled with many 
black or brown ſpots: his mouth, barbel-like, un- 
der his noſe. This fiſh is uſually full of eggs or 
ſpawn, and is by Geſner, and other phyſicians, com- 


mended for great nouriſhment, and to be very 
grateful both to the palate and ſtomach of fick per- 


ſons, and is to be fiſhed for with a ſmall worm, at | 


the bottom, for he ſeldom riſes above the gravel. 


Waltcn's Angler. 
Loap, z. /. [hlade, Saxon. ] 
1. A burthen ; a freight; lading. 
Fair plant with fruit ſurcharg'd, 
Deigns none to eaſe thy lad, and tafte thy ſweet ? 
| Milton. 
Then on his back he laid the precious lead, 
And ſought his wonted ſhelter. Dryd. Nun's Tale. 
Let India boaſt her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, and the balmy tree; 
While by our oaks the precious /cads are born, 
And realms commanded which theſe trees adorn. 
| Pepe. 
2. Weight ; preſſure; encumbrance. 
| Jove lighten'd of its lead 
Th' enormous maſs, the labour of a God. 
3. Weight, or violence of blows. 
Like lion mov'd they laid on ei, 
And made a cruel fight. _ Chery Chace. 
Far hcavier /cad thyſelf expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm. | Milton. 
And Mneſtheus laid hard /:ad upon his helm. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


4. Any thing that depreſſes. 
How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind 
under a great burden and {ad of guilt, I know not, 
unleſs he be very ignorant. Ray. 
9. As much drink as one can bear, 

There are thoſe than can never ſleep without 
their /2ad, nor enjoy one eaſy thought, till they 
have laid all their cares to reſt with a bottle. LEA. 

| The thund'ring god, 
Ev'n he withdrew to reſt, and had his lad. Dryden. 
To Loan. v. a. preterite, loaded; par, 
loaden or laden. | plavan, Saxon. ] 
1. To burden; to freight. 

At laſt, laden with honour's ſpoils, 

Returns the good Andronicus to Rome. Shakeſp. 

Your carriages were heavy Icaden; they are a bur- 
den to the beaſt. Ja. xlvi. 1. 

2. To encumber; to embarraſs. 

He that makes no reflections on what he reads, 
only leads his mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit in 
winter nights for the entertainment of others. 

| Lecke. 

3. To charge a gun. | A 

A mariner having diſcharged his gun, and ad- 

> Ing it ſuddenly again, the powder took fire. Wiſcm. 

4. To make heavy by ſomething append- 
ed or annexed. 

Thy dreadful vow, lcaden with death, ſtill ſounds 
In my ſtunn d ears. Addiſun's Cato. 

Load. 2. /. [more properly ode, as it 
was anciently written; from lædan, 
Saxon, to lead.] The leading vein in a 


mine. 


The tin lay couched at firſt in certain frakes | 
Loan. z./. [hlæn, Saxon.] Any thing 


..._ amongſt the rocks, like the veins in a man's body, 

from the depth whereof the main lead ſpreadeth out 
his branches, until they approach the open air. 

| | Careww's Survey of Cornwall. 

Their manner of working in the lead mines, is 

to follow the load as it lieth. Carezo's Surw. of Cor. 


Lo'apeR, 2. /. [from /cad.]) He who 
loads. | 
Lo'apsMaAN. z. /. [lde and man.] He 
who leads the way; a pilot. 
Lo“ abs TAR. . /. [more properly as it 
is in Maundewilk, lodeftar, from lædan, 
to lead.] The poleſtar; the cynoſure ; 
the leading or guiding Rar, 
She was the /cadftar of my lie; ſhe the bleſſing 


— 


LOA 


of mine eyes; ſhe the overthrow of my defires, | 


and yet the recompence of my overthrow. Sidney. 
My Helice, the /cadftar of my life. Spenſer. 
O happy fair ! | 
Your eyes are /adftars, and your tongue ſweet air! 

More tuneable than lark to ſhepherd's ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Shakeſpeare. 

That clear majeſty _ 
Which ſtandeth fix'd, yet ſpreads her heavenly 
worth, + 

Lodeſtone to hearts, and ledeſtar to all eyes. Davies. 
Lo'apsToNE. 2. /. [properly lodeſtoue or 
lding ene. See Loa DbST AR.] The 
magnet; the ſtone on which the mar1- 
ners compaſs needle is touched to give 


it a direction north and ſouth. 

The len iſtene is a peculiar and rich ore of iron, 
found in large maſſes, of a deep iron- grey where 
freſh broken, and often tinged with a browniſh or 
reddiſh colour; it is very heavy, and conſiderably 
hard, and its great character is that of affecting 
iron. This ore of iron is found in England, and 


in moſt other places where there are mines of 


that metal. Hill's Materia Medica. 
The uſe of the ladſtone was kept as ſecret as 
any of the other myſteries of the art. 
Loa. z. J. [from plapꝑ or lap, Saxon. 
1. A maſs of bread as it is forma d by the 
baker: a loaf is thicker than a cake. 
; Eaſy it is TONE 
Of a cut /:af to ſteal a ſhive we know. Shakeſpeare. 
The bread corn in the town ſuſficed not for fix 
days: hereupon the ſoldiers entered into propor- 
tion; and, to give example, the lord Clinton limit- 
ed himſelf to a leaf a- day. Haywvard. 
With equal force you may break a leaf of bread 
into more and leſs parts than a lump of lead of the 
fame bigneſs. = Digby. 
2. Any thick maſs into which a body is 
wrought. 


Your wine becomes ſo limpid, that you may 


bottle it with a piece of /a.f ſugar in each bottle. 
Mortimer. 
LOAM. 2. /. [lim, laam, Saxon; /imas, 
Latin 3 from lun, a fen, Junius. Fat, 
unctuous, tenacious earth; marl. 
The pureſt treaſure 
Is fpotlefs reputation; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 
Alexander returneth to duſt: the duſt is earth; 
of earth we make lam; and why of that /:an: 
might they not ſtop a beer barrel? Shakeſpeore. 


To Loan. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


ſmear with loam, marl, or clay; to 
clay. 

The joiſt ends, and girders which be in the walls, 
muſt be /zamed all over, to preſerve them from the 
corroding of the mortar. Moxon's Mechanical Ex. 

Lo'amr. adj. [from loam.] Marly. 

The mellow earth is the beſt, between the two 
extremes of clay and ſand, if it be not /camy and 
bindings. | Bacon. 

Auricula feedings beſt like a Lamy ſand, or 
light moiſt earth; yet rich and ſhaded. Evelyn. 


lent ; any thing given to another, on 

condition of return or repayment. 
The better fuch ancient revenues ſhall be paid, 

the leſs need her majeſty aſk ſubſidies, fifteens, 

and loans. | Bacon. 

You're on the fret, 

Becauſe, in ſo debauch'd and vile an age, 

Thy friend and old acquaintance dares diſown 

The gold you lent him, and forſwear the Ican. 


LoaTH. adj. [lað, Saxon.] Unwi 
diſliking; not ready; not inclined. 
Thefe freſh and delightful brooks, how ſlowly 
they flide away, as 77h to leave the company of 1o 
many things united in perfection Sidney. 


Saft. 


_ 


* 
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ing; Lo THIN CET. adv. [from /oath. ] 


LOA 

With lofty eyes, half loth to look fo low, 
She thanked them in her diſdainful wiſe, 

Ne other grace vouchiafed them to ſhow 
Of princeſs worthy. Fairy Queen. 

When he heard her anſwers Ioth, he knew 
Some ſecret ſorrow did her heart diſtrain. Fairy Q. 

To ſpeak ſo indirectly, I am /:tb | 
I'd ſay the truth; but to accuſe him ſo, : 
That is your part. Sbaleſp. Meaſure for Meaſures 

Long doth ſhe tay, as Ietbh to leave the land, 

From whoſe ſoft fide ſhe firſt did iſſue make; 

She taſtes all places, turns to ev'ry hand, 

Her flow'ry banks unwilling to forſake, Davies, 
The: wilt thou not be 100 

To leave this paradiie, but ſhalt poſſeſs 

A paradiſe within thee, happier far ! 

To pardon willing, and to punith /crh ; 
You ſtrike with one hand, but you heal with both 
Lifting up all that proſtrate lie, you grieve - 

You cannot make the dead again to live. Valler. 

When ZEneas is forced to kill Lauſus, the poet 
ſhews him compaſſionate, and is /zth to deſtroy ſuch 
a maſter-piece of nature. Dryden. 

As ſome taint pilgrim ſtanding on the ſhore, 
Firſt views the torrent he would venture o'er ; 

And then his inn upon the farther ground, 

Loth to wade through, and Ather ta go round: 
Then dipping in his ſtaff does trial make 

How deep it is; and, ſighing, pulls it back. Dry. 

I know you ſhy to be oblig'd; 

And ſtill more /cath to be oblig'd by me. Scuthernes 
To LoaTHE. wv. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To hate; to look on with abhorrence. 

Parthenia had learned both liking and miflik - 
ing, loving and /:a:hing. Sidney. 

c They with their filthineſs | 
Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, 
That their own mother /:at6'd their beaſtlineſs. 
Spenſer. 

How am I caught with an unwary oath, 

Not to reveal the ſecret which I /:2:h! Malle 

For thee the lion /ca:hs the taſte of blood, 

And roaring hunts his female through the wood. 


Miltons 


Dryatns 
Now his exalted fpirit /-aths 
Incumbrances of food and cloaths. Soft. 


2. Fo conſider with the diſguſt of ſatiety. 
Loathing the honey'd cakes, I long'd for bread, 
Coopteye 

Our appetite is extinguiſhed with the ſatisfac- 
tion, and is ſucceeded by latin and ſatiety. 


; Rogers. 
3. To ſee food with diſlike. 

Loathing is a ſymptom known to attend diſorders 
of the ſtomach; tlie cure mult. have regard to the 
cauſe. Quincy. 

To LOATHE. v. 7. 
1. To create diſguſt; to cauſe abhorrence. 
Obſolete. 
Where I was wont to ſeek the honey bee, 
The griſly toadſtool grown there might I ſee, 
And Fathing paddocks lording on the ſame. Segſ. 
2. To feel abhorrence or diſguſt. 

The fiſh in the river ſhall die, and the rivec 

ſtink; and the Egyptians ſhall /:a:h to drink of the 
Waters Exodus» 

Why do I ftay within this hated place, 

Where every object ſhocks my /rathing eyes? Renee 
Lo'aTHER. z. J. [from loath.] One that 

loaths. | 
Lo'aTHFUL. adj. [ kath and full. 


1. Abhorring ; hating. 


Which he did with /car&ful eyes behold, 
He would no more endure. Hubberd's Talc: 
2. Abhorred ; hated. 
Above the reach of /cathful ſinful luſt, 
Whole baſe effect, through cowardly diſtruſt 
Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven flie. Spenſer» 
In 


a faſtidious manner. 


Lo'aTHLY. adj. from loarh.] Hateful 3 
3 ; exciting hatred. 
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LOB 
An huge great dragon, horrible In fight, 
Bred in the /-athly lakes of Tartary, ; | 
With murd'rous ravine Fairy Queen. 
The people fear me; for they do obſerve 


heirs, and loathly births of nature. 
Unfathered heirs, vat h — 2M 


iſdain and diſcord ſhall beſtow 
bed with weeds ſo /oath/y, 
That you ſhall hate it. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Lo'aTHLY. adv. [from loath.] Unwil- 
lingly ; without hiking or inclination. 
The upper ſtreams make ſuch haſte to have 
their part of embracing, that the nether, though 
muſt needs give place unto them. 
Lethly oppoſite I ſtood 
To his unnatural purpoſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
This ſhews that you from nature loathly ſtray, 
That ſuffer not an artificial day. Donne. 
Lo'aTHNEss. 2. J. [from Latb.] Un- 


willingneſs. 


Sour-ey'd d 


The union of your 


lethly, 


The fair ſoul herſelf 
Weigh'd between lethneſs and obedience, 
Which end the beam ſhould bow. 

Should we be taking leave, 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The /:thneſs to depart would grow. =AShakeſpeare. 
After they had fat about the fire, there grew 
a general ſilence and /:rbneſs to ſpeak am ongſt 
them; and immediately one of the weakeit fel! 
down in a ſwoon. ; Bacon. 
Lo'aTHSOME. adj. [from /oath.] 
1. Abhorred ; deteſtable. 
The freſh young fly 
Did much diſdain to ſubject his deſire 
To hathſeme floth, or hours in eaſe to waſte. 
| | Spenſer, 
While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To lathſome ſickneſs. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 


If we conſider man in ſuch a Hathſame and pro- 


voking condition, was it not love enough that he 

was permitted to enjoy a being ? South. 
2. Cauiing ſatiety or faſtidiouſneſs. 

The ſweeteſt honey _ 

Is Jathſame in its own deliciouſneſs, | 

And in the taſte confounds the appetite.  Shakeſp. 
Lo'aTHSOMENESS. 1. J. from loathſomè.] 

Quality of raiſing hatred, diſguſt, or 

abhorrence. | 

The catacombs muſt have been full of ſtench 

and lathſomencſs, if the dead bodies that lay in them 
- were left to rot in open nitches. Addiſon. 
Loaves, plural of loaf. 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, cauſed leaves 
of new bread to be opened, peured a little wine 
into them; and ſo kept himſelf alive with the 
odcur till a feaſt was paſt. Bacon. 


aal, 


1. Any one heavy, clumſy, or ſluggiſh. 


Farewel, thou 7:5 of ſpirits, I'll begone, 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Lob's pound ; a priſon. 
priſon for idlers, or ſturdy beggars. 
Crowdero, whom in irons bound, 
Thou baſely threw'ſt into /z4's pound. Hudibras. 
3. A big worm. 
For the trout the dew worm, which ſome alſo 
call the I worm, and the brandling, are the chief. 
Walton's Angler. 
Tolos.w. a. To let fall in a ſlovenly or 
lazy manner. | 
The horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, 
And their poor jades | 
Leb down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 
< vakeſpeare. 
Lo'rsy. 2. ,. [laube, German.] An 
opening before a room. 
His /bbies fill with *tendance, 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear, 
Make ſacred even his ſtitrup. Shakeſp. Tim. of Ath. 
Eefore the duke's riſing from the table, he ſtood 


Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare. f 


—__ 
by — 


Probably a 


6 


LOC 


| expecting till he ſhould paſs through 2 kind of | 


lobby between that room and the next, where were 
divers attending him. Motten. 
Try your backſtairs, and let the /cb5y wait, 

A ſtratagem in war is no deceit. King. 
LoBE. 2. J. [ lobe, French; Aeg. A di- 
viſion; a diſtin& part : uſed commonly 

for a part of the lungs. 

Nor could the /2bes of his rank Ever ſwell 
To that prodigious mals, for their eternal meal. 
| | Dryden. 
Air bladders form Icbuli, which hang upon 
the bronchia like bunches of grapes ; theſe lobuli 
conſtitute the /obes, and the /obes the lungs. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 

The lobe adheſive, and the ſweat of death. Sexvel. 
Lo'zsTER. z. J. [lobrren, Saxon.] A 

cruſtaceous fiſh. 

Thoſe that caſt their ſhell, are the lehr, the 
crab, and craw fith. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 

| It happeneth often that a lehſter hath the great 
claw of one fide longer than the other. Brown. 


LOCAL. adj. [| local, French; locus, Lat.] 


1. Having the properties of place. 

By aſcending, after that the ſharpneſs of death 
was overcome, he took the very local poſſeſſion of 
glory, and that to the uſe of all that are his, even 
as himſelf before had witneſſed, I go to prepare a 
| place for you. Hoster. 
A higher flight the vent'rous goddeſs tries, 
Laaving material world, and local ſkies. Prior. 
2. Relating to place. 

The circumſtance of local nearneſs in them unto 
us, might haply enforce in us a duty of greater 
ſeparation from them than from thoſe other. 

Heooer. 


—_— 


ſhip, the ſame thing would be worſhipped, ſup- 
poſing that circumſtance changed. Stilling flott. 
3- Being in a particuiar place. 
Dream not of their fight, 
| As of a duel, or of the local vrounds 
Of head, or heel. Milton's Paradiſe L:ft. 


ſometimes there, made by /zcal motion in va- 
cuum, without a change in the body moved? 
Digby on dies. 
Loca'liTyY. 2. . [from local. ] Exiſt- 
ence in place; relation of place, or 
diſtance. 


and dimenſion, and that they have nothing to do 
with groſſer Iacality, is generally opinioned. Glanv. 
Lo*cALLY. adv. [from lecal.] With re- 


ſpect to place. 


body and ſpirit, which almoſt in nothing commu- 


nicate, are not eſſentially divided, though not /ocally 


diſtant, I leave to the readers. Glunville, 
Loca'rion. z. J. | locatio, Latin. ] Situ- 


cing ; ſtate of being placed. 
To ſay that the world is ſomewhere, means nc 
more than that it does exiſt ; this, though a phraſe 
borrowed from place, ſignifying only its exiſtence, 
not location. Locke. 
Loca. 2. ). A lake. Scottiſh. 

A lake or lech, that has no freſh water run- 

ning into it, will turn into a ſtinking puddie. 
Cheyne's Pbileſ. Principles. 


Lock. 2. J. loc, Saxon, in both ſenſes. | 


1. An inſtrument compoled of ſprings and 


bolts, uſed to faſten doors or cheſts. 
No gate ſo ſtrong, no locł fo firm and faſt 
But with that piercing noiſe flew open quit or braſt. 
| | Fairy Queens 
We have /ocs, to ſafeguard neceſſaries, 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
As there are lacks for ſeveral purpoſes, ſo are 


Where there is only a /zcal circumſtance of wor- 


How u is the change of being ſometimes here, 


That the ſoul and angels are devoid of quantity 


Whether things, in their natures ſo divers as 


ation with reſpect to place; act of pla- 


LOC 


there feveral inventions in /echs, in contriving their 
wards or guards. f Noxon. 
2. The part of the gun by which fire is 


ſtruck. | Pn 

A gun carries powder and bullets for ſeven charges 

and diſcharges: under the breech of the barrel is 

one box for the powder; a little before the /ock, 

another for the bullets ; behind the cock a charger, 

which carries the powder to the further end of the 

locks ; Crero. 
3. A hug; a grapple. 

They muſt be practiſed in all the cl and gripes 
of wreſtling, . as need may often be in fight to 
tugg or grapple, and to cloſe. Milton on Education. 

4. Any incloſure. 

Sergeſthus, eager with his beak to preſs 
Betwixt the rival galley and the rock, 

Shuts up the unwieldy centaur in the leck. Dryden. 
5- A quantity of hair or wool hanging 


together. | 
Well might he perceive the hanging of her hair 
in. locks, ſome cured, and ſome forgotten. Sidney. 
A goodly cypreſs, who bowing her fair head 
over the water, it ſeemeth ſhe looked into it, and 
dreſſed her green locks by that running river. 
Sidney. 
His grizly Locks, long growen and unbound, 
Diſardered hung about his ſhoulders round. Spenſer. 
The bottom was ſet againſt a lc ot wool, and 
the ſound was quite deaded. Bacon. 
They nouriſh only a lock of hair on the crown of 
their heads. Sandys's Travels. 
A lock os hair will draw more than a cable rope. 
N 7 Grews 
Behold the loc that are grown white 
Beneath a helmet in your father's battles. Addiſon. 
Two ves that graceful hung behind g 
in equal curls, and well-conſpir'd to deck | 
With thining ringlets her ſmooth iv'ry neck. Pape. 
6. A tuft. | 
I ſuppoſe this letter will find thee picking of 
daifies, or ſmelling to a lock of hay. Addiſon. 
7 Lock. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Jo [hut or faſten with locks. 
The garden, ſeated on the level floor, 
She left behind. and locking ev'ry door, 
Thought all ſecure. | Dryden. 
2. To ſhut up or confine, as with locks. 
I am /2c&t in one of them; 
It you do love me, you will find me out. Sha teſę. 
We do lock 
Our former ſample in our ſtrong-barr'd gates. 
N Sbabeſpearr. 
N to know thoſe things which make us 
eſt, 
And having found them, lock them in thy breaſt. 
Denbam. 
The frighted dame 
The log in ſecret loc d. Dryden's Ovid. 
It the door to a council be kept by armed men, 
and all ſuch whoſe opinions are not liked kept out, 
the freedom of thoſe within is infringed, and all 
their acts are as void as if they were /iched in. 
| | Diyden. 
One conduces to the poet's completing of his 
work; the other flackens his pace, and lac him 
up like a Kknight- errant in an enchanted caſtle. 
Dryden's Dedication to the AE ncide 
The father of tlie gods 
Confin'd their fury to thoſe dark abodes, 
And lock d em ſafe within, oppreſs d with moun-- 
tain loads. Dryden's Ancid. 
If one third- of the money in trade were /ocked. 
up, muſt not the landholders receive one third leſs ? 
Lec hes 
Always /oc& up a cat in a cloſet where you keep 
your china plates, for fear the mice may fteal in 
and break them. Sxvifte 
Your wine lech d up, 
Plain milk will do the feat. Pope's Horace. 
z. To cloſe faſt, | 
Death blaſts his bloom, and locks his frozen eyes. 
N ; Gaye. 


To 


LOD 
To Lock. v. n. 
3. To become faſt by a lock. 
For not of wood, nor of enduring braſs, 
Doubly diſparted it did leck and cloſe, 
That when it locted, none might through it paſs. 
| Fairy Queen. 
2. To unite by mutual inſertion. 
Either they loch into each other, or ſlip one upon 
another's furface ; as much of their ſurfaces touches 
as makes them cohere. | 
Lo'cxER. z. J. [from lock.] Any thing 
that 1s. cloſed with a lock ; a drawer. 
I made /ochers or drawers at the end of the boat. 
Robinſon Cruſoe. 
Lock ET. 2. J. [loguet, French.]J A 
ſmall lock; any catch or ſpring to faſten 
a necklace, or other ornament. 
Where knights are kept in narrow liſts, 
With wooden /ockets bout their wriſts. Hudibras. 


Lock RAM. . . A ſort of coarſe linen. 


| Hanmer. 
The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richeſt /oc&ram about her reeky neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shateſpeare. 
Lo'cxRoN. 2. J. A kind of ranun- 

culus. 
Locomo'Tion. 2. /. [ locus and motus, Lat.] 
Power of changing place. 


All progreſſion, or animal /:cometion, is perform- 


ed by drawing on, or impelling forward, ſome part 
which was before at quiet. 
Locomo'r1veE. adj. [ locus and moveo, Lat.] 
Changing place ; having the power of 
removing or changing place. = 


T ſhall conſider the motion, or locemotive faculty | 


of. animals. Derbam's Phyſico-Thcology. 
In the night too oft he kicks, 


Or ſhows his locomotive tricks. Prigre 


An animal cannot well be defined from any par- 


ticular organical part, nor from its locomotive fa- 

_ culty, for ſome adhere to rocks. Arbuthnot. 
Lo'cusrT. n. . ¶ locuſta, Latin.] A de- 
vouring inſect. | 
The Hebrews had ſeveral forts of /:cuffs, which 


are not known among us: the old hiſtorians and |. 


modern travellers remark, that /:cafts are very nu- 
merous in Africk, and many places of Afia; that 
ſometimes they fall like a cloud upon the country, 
and eat up every thing they meet with. Moles de- 
ſcribes four ſorts of Jocuſts. Since there was a pro- 
hibition againſt uſing /5cuſ?s, it is not to be queſtion- 
ed but that theſe creatures were commonly eaten in 
Paleſtine, and the neighbouring countries. Calmet. 
To-morrow will I bring the locuſts into thy coaſt, 
Exodus. 
Air replete with the ſteams of animals rotting, 
has produced peſtilential fevers ; ſuch have likewiſe 
been raiſed by great quantities of dead /ocruſts. 
| Arbuthnat on Air. 
LocusT-TREE. 2. /. 5 
The locuſt- tree hath a papilionaceous flower, from 
whoſe calyx ariſes the pointal, which afterwards be- 
comes an unicapſular hard pod, including roundiſh 
hard ſeeds, which are ſurrounded with a fungous 
ſtringy ſabſtance. | Miller. 
Lo'p EST AR. See LOADSTAR. 
Lo'pES TONE. See LOA D¹ñSs TONE. 
To LODGE. v. a. [lozian, Saxon; lager, 
French. 3 
1. To place in a temporary habitation. 
When he was come to the court of France, the 
king ſtiled him by the name of the duke of Vork; 
edged him, and accommodated him, in great ſtate. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. To afford a temporary dwelling ; to 
ſupply with harbour for a night. | 
Ev'ry houſe was proud to lodge a knight. Dryd. 
> 4 0 place; to plant.... 
When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
And in his fide thought to have ledg d my ſpear, | 


Boyle. 


Brown's FVulgar Err. | 


EaD 
The deſp'rate favage ruſh'd within my force, 
And bore me headlong with him down the rock. 


| Otway. 
He /odg'd an arrow in a tender breaſt, 
That had ſo often to his own been 
In viewing again the ideas that are {odged in the 
memory, the mind is more than paſſive. Locke. 
4. To fix; to ſettle. | 
By whoſe fell working I was firſt advanc'd, 
And by whoſe pow'r I well might lodge a fear 
To be again diſplac'd. Shakeſpeare. 
I can give no reaſon, 
More than a lodg'd hate, and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
5. To place in the memory. 
This cunning the king would not underſtand, 
though he ledged it, and noted it, in ſome particu- 
lars. | Bacer's Henry VII. 
6. To harbour or cover. | | 
The deer is lodg d, I've track'd her to her covert; 
Ruſh in at once. | Addiſon's Cato. 
7. To afford place to. 


The memory can /:dge a greater ſtore of images, | 


than all the ſenſes can preſent at one time. 
: Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 
To lay flat. 


8. 

5 Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 
down 

Though caſtles topple on their warders heads. 


We'll make foul weather with deſpiſed tears; 
Our ſighs, and they, ſhall lege the ſummer corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. Shakeſpe 
7% LODGE. v. x. 


1. To refide; to keep reſidence. 


Care keeps his watch in ey'ry old man's eye, 


And where care ladgeth, ſleep will never lie. Shakeſ. 
Something holy /odges in that breaſt, 

And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 

To teſtify his hidden reſidence. Milton. 
And dwells ſuch rage in ſofteſt boſoms thea ? 

And lodge ſuch daring fouls in little men? 


2. To take a temporary habitation. 


Why commands the king, 
That his chief followers /c4ge in towns about him, 
While he himſelf keepeth in the cold field ? Shak. 
I know not where he lodges; and for me to de- 
viſe a lodging, and ſay, he lies here or he lies 
there, were to lie in mine own throat. Se peare. 
Thy father is a man of war, and will not lodge 
with the people. Samuel. 
3. To take up reſidence at night. 
My lords 
And ſoldiers, tay and lodge by me this night. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Oh, that I had in the wilderneſs a lodging place 
of wayfaring men, that I might leave my people ! 
Jeremiab. 
Here thou art but a ſtranger travelling to thy 
country; it is therefore a huge folly to be afflicted, 
becauſe thou haſt a lets convenient inn to /zdge in 
by the way. Tayler. 
4. To lay flat. 
Long cone wheat they reckon in Oxfordſhire 
beſt for rank clays; and its ftraw makes it not ſub- 
: ze to lodge, or to be mildewed. Mortimer's Huſb. 
Lopes. 2. /. [lagis, French. ] 
1. A ſmall houſe in a park or foreſt. 


He brake up his court, and retired _bimſelf, his 


wife and children, into a certain foreſt thereby, 
which he calleth his deſart, wherein he hath built 
two fine /:dges. Sidney. 
I found him as melancholy as a lodge in a war- 
ren. . Shakeſpeare. 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the north fide of this pleaſant chaſe. Shakeſ. 
Thus at their ſhady /:dge arriv'd, both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd CENTS 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth. Milton. 
Whenever I am turned out, my lodge deſcends 
upon a low-ſpirited family. Sevifte 


2. Any ſmall houſe appendant toa greater: 


as, the porter's /ogge, 


preſt. Addiſon. / 


' Shakeſpeare. 


Pope. ; 


LOF 
Lo'DGeMENT. 1. J. [from hadge; logement, 


French.] 
1. Diſpoſition or collocation in a certain 
The curious ladgement and inoſculation of the 
auditory nerves. Derhan, 
2. Accumulation; collection. 

An oppreſſed diaphragm from a mere lodgment 

of extravaſated matter. Sharp's Surgery, 
3. Poſſeſſion of the enemy's work. 

The military pedant is making lodgments, and 
fighting battles, from one end of the year to tlie 
other. Addiſon. 

Lo'pGER. . /. [from loage.] 
1. One who lives in cooms hired in the 
houſe of another. | 

Baſe tyke, call'ſt thou me hoſt? now, I ſcorn 
the term; nor ſhall my Nell keep /odgers. Shakeſp, 

There were in a family, the man and his wife, 
three children, and three ſervants or hdgers. 
Graunt's Billi. 

Thoſe houſes are ſooneſt infected that are 
crowded with multiplicity of /odgers, and naſty 
families. | Harvey, 

The gentlewoman begged me to ſtop; for that 
a ladger the had taken in was run mad. Tatler, 

Sylla was reproached by his fellow /zdger that 
whilſt the fellow lodger paid eight pounds one ſhil. 
ling and fivepence halfpenny for the uppermott 
ſtory, he paid for the reſt twenty-four pounds four 
ſhillings and fourpence halfpenny. Arbuthnst, 

2. One that reſides in any place. 

Look in that breaſt, moſt dirty dear; 

Say, can you find but one ſuch /odger there? Pope. 


Lo DING. 2. /. [ from lodge. 


1. Temporary habitation ; rooms hired 
in the houſe of another. | 
I will in Caſſio's lodging loſe this napkin, 
And let him find it. Shakeſpeare's Othell:, 
Let him change his lodging from one end of the 
town to another, which is a great adamant of ac. 
quaintance. Bacon. 
i At night he came 
To his known lodgings, and his country dame. 
0 5 Dryden. 
He deſired his ſiſter to bring her away to the 
ledgings of his friend. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Wits take lodgings in the ſound of Bow. Pope 
2. Place of reſidence. 
Fair boſom fraught with virtue's richeſt treaſure, 
The neſt of love, the bdging of delight, x 
The bower of bliſs, the paradiſe of pleaſure, 
The ſacred harbour of that heavenly ſpright. 


Spenſers 
3. Harbour; covert. 

The hounds were uncoupled; and the ſtag 
thought it better to truſt to the nimbleneſs of bis 
feet, than to the ſlender fortification of his /dginge 

Sidniy . 
4. Convenience to ſleep on. 

Their feathers ſerve to ſtuff our beds and pillows, 
yielding us ſoft and warm {7;ing. Ray on Creation. 
Lor. 2. J. [llaſft, Welth ; or from /if?. | 
1. A floor. 


Eutychus fell down from the third ft. Ar. 
2. The higheſt floor. 
To lull him in his flumber ſoft, 
A trickling ſtream from high rock tumbling down, 
And ever drizzling rain upon the %., 
' Mixt with a murmuring wind. Fairy Queen. 
3. Rooms on high. 
Paſſing through the ſpheres of watchful fire, 
And hills of ſnow, and /ofts of piled thunder. Mi. 
A weaſel once made ſhift to ſlink 
In at a corn 4%, through a chink, 
Lo'rTILY. adv. from lofty.] 
1. On high; in an elevated place. 
2. Proudly; haughtily. 
They ſpeak wickedly concerning oppreſſion: 


Popes x 


. 3. With 


There is a traverſe placed in a 4 above. Bacon. 


LOG 


3. wich elevation of language or ſenti- 


LO G 


in the thirty-third ſtatute of Henry VIII. It is 
the ſame which is now called kittle-pins, in which 
boys often make uſe of bones inſtead of wooden 
pins, throwing at them with another bone inſtead 
of bowling. | Hlanmer. 
Did theſe bones coſt no more the breeding, but 
to play at Ieggats with them? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Lo'cGERHEAD. 2. J. [logge, Dutch, fupid, 
and head; or rather from leg, a heavy 
motionleſs maſs, as b/ochhead.] A dolt ; 
a blockhead ; a thickicul. 
| Where haſt been, Hal? 
—— With three or four Iagger heads, amongſt three 
or fourſcore hogſheads. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Says this /ggerhead, what have we to do to 
quench other people's fires ? L'Eſtrarge. 
To fall to Lo GERR EADS. To ſcuffle; to 
To go to LOGGERH EADS. fight with- 


Out weapons. | 
A couple of travellers that took up an aſs, fell 
to /oggerhcads which ſhould be his maiter. Lr. 
Lo'GGERHEADED. adj. [from loggerhead. } 
Dull; ſtupid ; doltiſh. 
You /oggerheaded and unpoliſh'd groom, what! 
no attendance ? Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
LO'GICE. z. J. [logigue, French; logica, 
Latin, from acy:;.] The art of reaſon- 
ing. One of the ſeven ſciences. 
cgick is the art of uſing reaſon well in our en- 
quiries after truth, and the communication of it to 
others. Watts's Logick. 
Talk /-gick with acquaintance, | 
And practiſe rhetorick in your common talk. 
Shakeſpeare. 
By a /-gick that left no man any thing which he 
might call his own, they no more looked upon it 
as the caſe of one man, but the caſe of the king- 
dom. Clarerdon. 
Here foam' d rebellious {cgick, gagg'd and bound, 
There ftript fair rhetorick languiſh d on the ground. 
P e. 
Lo'cicaL. adj. [from logic+.] 
1. Pertajning to logick ; taught in logick. 
The heretick complained greatly of St. Auguſ- 
tine, as being too full of /2gica/ ſubtilties. Hookers 
Thoſe who in a hgical diſpute keep in general 
terms, would hide a fallacy. Dryden. 
We ought not to value ourſelves upon our abi- 
lity, in giving ſubtile rules, and finding out /ogical 
arguments, fince it would be more perfection not 
to want them. Tn | Baker, 
2. Skilled in logick ; furniſhed with lo- 
ick. | 
2 man who fets up for a judge in criticiſm, 
ſhould have a clear and /gica/ head. Addiſon. 
Le'cGiCALLY. adv, [from /ogical.) Ac- 


cording to the laws of logick. 

How can her old good man 
With honour take her back again? 

From hence I /ogically gather, 

The woman cannot live with either. Prior. 
Loc1'cian. 2. J. [logicien, French ; lo- 
gicus, Latin.] A teacher or profeſſor of 
ogick; a man verſed in logick. 

If a man can play the true /giciar, and have as 
well judgment as invention, he may do great mat. 
ters. | | Bacon. 

If we may believe our lagiciaus, map is diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other creatures by the faculty of 
laughter. | Liddiſons 

Each ſtaunch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce /-picion ill expeiling Locke, 

Canie whip and ſpur. Pope's Dunciad. 

A logician might put a caſe that would ſerve for 
an exception. Sevift. * 

The Arabian phyſicians were ſubtile men, and 
moſt of them /-gicians ; accordingly they have given 
methad, and ſhed ſubtilty upon their author. Baker. 


| which is one of the unlawful games enumerated 


LOL 
For your ſake 
Am I this patient /;gman. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, , 
Lo'coMacHr. 2. J. L,] A con- 
tention in words; a contention about 
words. 

Forced terms of art did much puzzle ſacred 
theology with diſtinctions, cavils, quiddities; and 
ſo transformed her to a meer kind of ſophiſtry and 
lagen act . | Hobel. 

Lo c wood. 2. /. > 

Leg⁊ucad is of a very denſe and firm texture; and 
is the heart only of the tree which produces it. It 
is very heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep, 
ſtrong, red colour. It grows both in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, but no where fo plentifully as on the 
coaſt of the bay of Campeachy. Hul; Mai. Med. 

To make a light purple, mingle ceruſe with /ogzvced 
water. . Peachams 

Lo Hock. 2. J. : | 

Lohocł is an Arabian name for thoſe forms of me- 
dicines which are now commonly calied eclegmas, 
lambatives, or linctuſes. Quincy. 

Lobeocks and pectorals were preſcribed, and vene- 
ſection repeated. Wijeinan's Surgery. 

Loin. 2. J. [ Ilavyn, Welſh.] 
1. The back of an animal carved out b. 
the butcher. 
2. Loins; the reins, 
My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket mv loins. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Thou ſlander of thy heavy motiier's womb ! : 

Thou loathed iſſue of thy father s wir: ! Shakeſpe 
Virgin mother, ha! 

High in the love of Heav n yet from my loins 

Thou ſhalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 

Of God mott high. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 

A multitude | like which the populous north 
Pour d never from her frozen Joins. to pafs 
Rhene, or the Danaw, wizen her barbaruus ſons 
Came like a deluge on the ſouth. Milton. 

To LOITER. v. 2. [ loteren, Dutch. ] 1's 
linger; to ſpend time careleſsly; to 

id le. | | 
Sir John, you loiter here too long, being you are 
to take ſoldiers up in the countries. Skaheſpeares 
Whence this long delay? 

You Hiter, while the ſpoils are thrown away. Dryd. 

Mark how he ſpends his time, whether he un- 

actively loiters it away. Locle. 

If we have gone wrong, let us redeem the miſ- 
take; if we have loitered, let us quicken our pace, 
and make the moſt of the preſent opportunity. 

Rogers 

Lo'iTERER. 2. from /oiter.] A linger- 

er; an idler; a lazy wretch ; one who 

lives without buſineſs; one who is flug- 
giſh and dilatory. | 

Give gloves to thy reapers a largeſs to cry, 

And daily to loiterers have a good eye. Taſſer's Huſbe 
The poor, by idleneſs or unthriftineſs, are riotous 
ſpenders, vagabonds, and loiterers. Haywards 

Where haſt thou been, thou hhiterer? 
Though my eyes clos d, my arms have fill been 

open'd, 
To ſeareh it thou wert come. Otævay. 
Providence would only enter mankind into the 
uſeful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the ret 
to employ our induſtry, that we live not like die 
leiterers ard. truants. More. 
Ever liſtleſs : rere, that attend 

No cauſe, no truſt, no duty, and no friend. Pope. 
To LOLL. v. =». [Of this word the ety- 
mology is not known. Perhaps it might 
be concemptuoufly derived from Jellurd, 
a name of great reproach before the re- 
formation; of whom one tenet was, 
that all trades not neceſſary to life are 

unlawful. | 


1. To lean idly ; to reſt lazily againſt any 


f ment; ſublimely. ; 
My lowly verfe may /eftily arife, ; 
in And lift itſelf unto the higheſt ſkies. Fairy Queen. 
Lo'eTiNEss. 2. / [from 1. ] 
the 1. Height; local elevation. _ 
m. 2. Sublimity ; elevation of ſentiment. 
Three poets in three diſtant ages born; 
ent The firit in /eftineſs of thought ſurpaſs d, 
y. The next in majeſty; in both the laſt, Dryden. 
Pride; haughtineſs. . 
and Auguſtus and Tiberius had {eftineſs enough in 
the their temper, and affected to make a ſovereign 
fon, figure. : : Collier. 
LorT Y. adj. [from 1%, or lift.] 
he 1. High; hovering ; elevated in place. 
Cities of men with /ofty gates and tow'rs. Milton. 
THOR See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
97 See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance. Pope. 
ite. 2. Elevated in condition or character. 
5 Thus ſaith the high and ofty One. Iſaiah. 
ilk. 3. Sublime; elevated in ſentiment. 
are | | He knew © 
aſty Himſelf to ſing and build the /cfty rhime. Milton. 
v. 4. Proud; haughty. | 
that The eyes of the /ofty ſhall be humbled. Tſaiab. 
tler. Lefty and ſour to them that low d him not; 
that But to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as ſummer. 
ul. Shakeſpeare. 
molt Man, the tyrant of our ſex, I hate, | 
four A lowly ſervant, but a /fty mate. Dryden. 
. 0G, 2. J. [The original of this word 
is not known. Sinner derives it from 
ae. ligzan, Saxon, to lie; Junius from 
logge, Dutch, Toggiſh ; perhaps the 
ed Latin, /ignum, is the true original.] 
1. A ſhapeleſs bulky piece of wood. 
_ Would the light'ning had Fe 
Burnt up tho that thou'rt injoĩn d to pi 
72 eee 
. The worms with many feet are bred under bgs 
"OUR of timber, and many times in gardens, where no 
bogs are. Bacon. 
Some logy perhaps, upon the waters ſwam, 
i ** An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 
5" And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 
8 And croſs ſome riv let paſſage did begin. Dryden. 
Popen 2. An Hebrew meaſure, which held a 
| quarter of a cab, and conſequently five- 
ure, fixths of a pint. According to Dr. 
X Arbuthnot it was a liquid meaſure, the 
| ſeventy-ſecond part of the bath or 
oof 4 ephah, and twelfth part of the hin. 
Calmet. 
| flag A meat offering mingled with oil, and one lg of 
F his oll. Zev. 
ging 0 GARITHMS. a. J. [logarithme, Fr. 
dncys At and CN N 
L:garithms, which are the indexes of the ratios 
lows, of numbers one to another, were firſt invented by 
ation. pr roo Merchiſpns 5 Scottiſh baron, and af 
terwarus completed by Mr. Briggs, Savilian pro- 
ft ] ſeſſor at Oxford. They are a ſeries of artificial 
121. numbers contrived for the expedition of calcula- 
"cave tion, and proceeding in an arithmetical propor- 
2. tion, as the numbers they anſwer to do in a geo- 
2 metrical one; for inſtance, | 
= 1 2 3 4 5 6 I 8 9 
down, 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 
Where the numbers above, beginning with (o), 
Deen- and arithmetically proportional, are called logarithn:s, * 
= The addition and ſubtraction of logarithms anſwers | 
e, 10 the multiplication and diviſion of the number; 
Mitt they correſpond with; and this ſaves an infinite deal 
or trouble. In like manner will the extraction of 
Pope. rots be performed, by diſſecting the Iagarithms of j 
any numbers for the ſquare. raot, and triſecting 
them for the cube, and ſo on. Harris. 
GGATS. 2. J. 8 
PEN Tabor is the ancient, name. of x play, or kame, 
cui. 8. f | { 


With 


| 


Lo'GMAN. #. J. [lag and man.] One 
whoſe buſineſs is to carry logs. ] 
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LON 


So hangs, and hi, and weeps upon me; fo! 

ſhakes and pulls me. Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
He is not //ling on a lewd love bed, 

But on his knees at meditation. Shakeſe. Rich. III. 
Cloſe by a ſoftly murm'ring ſtream, 

Where lovers us'd to Je and dream. Hudibras. 
To 7z!1 on couches, rich with cytron ſteds, 

And lay your guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryden. 
Void of care he ///s ſupine in ſtate, 

And leaves his buſineſs to be done by fate. Dryden. 

But wanton now, and /-//ing at our eaſe, 


We ſuſter all the invet”rate ills of peace. Dryden. | 
3 A lazy, lolling ſort x 
Of ever liſtleſs loit rers. Dunciad. 


2. To hang out. Uſed of the tongue 
hanging out in wearineſs or play. 
1 he triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, 
With lolling tongue lay fawning at thy feet. Dryd. 
With harmleſs play amidit the bowls he paſs'd, 
And with his ling tongue atlay'd the taſte. Dryd. 
To LoLL. v. a. To put out: uſed of the 


tongue exerted. | 
All authors to their own defects are blind; 
Hadi thou but, janus-like, a face behind, 
| To ſee the people, when ſplay mouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 
"Their tongues 4% d out a foot. Dryden's Perſius. 
By Strymon's freezing ſtreams he ſat alone, 
Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his wrongs, | 
Fierce tygers couch d around, and , d their fawn. 
ing tongues, Dryden's Virgil. 
Loup. 2. . A kind of roundiſh fiſh. 
Lone. adj. [contracted from alone.] 
1, Solitary; unfrequented; having no 
company. | : 
Here the Ine hour a blank of life diſplays. 
Savage. 
Thus vaniſh ſceptres, coronets, and balls, 
And leave you in ine woods, or empty walls. Pepe. 
2. Single; not conjoined or neighbouring 
to others. 
No benc houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a 
rookery, is more contemplative than this court. 
Pope. 
Lo x ELIN ESS. 2. /. [from lonely. 
1. Solitude; want of company. 
The huge and ſportful aſſembly grew to him a 
tedious inelineſs, eſteeming nobody fince Daiphan- 


tus was loſt, Sidncys 
2. Diſpoſition to ſolitude. 
J ſee 
The myſtery of your /onelineſs, and find | 
Your ſalt tears head. Shakeſpeare. | 


LONELY. aj. | from lone.] 
1. Solitary. 
I go alone, ; 
Like to a loncly dragon; that his fen 
Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than ſeen. Sha. 
Why thus cloſe up the ſtars 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the miſled and /:zely traveller? 
Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of acms imagin'd, in your /ncly cell. Dryden. 
2, Addicted to ſolitude. 
When, faireſt princeſs, 
You lonely thus from the full court retire, 
Love and the graces follow to your ſolitude. Rozoc. 
Lo'neness. . J. from lone. ]. Solitude; 
diſlike of company. 
If of court life you knew the good, 
You would leave /onencſs. 
I can love her who loves oneneſs beſt. Donne. 
Lo'xesomE. adj. | from lene.] Solitary; 
diſmal. 
You either muſt the earth from reſt diſturb, 
Or roll around the heavens the ſolar orb; 
Elſe what a dreadtul face will nature wear ? 
How horrid will theſe /oneſ.me ſeats appear? Blackm. 


LoNG. adj. long, French; longus, Latin. ] 
1. Not ſhort; uſed of time, 


Milton. 


Donne. 


LON 
He talked a lng while, even till breale of day. 
| | Acts, xx. 


He was deſirous to ſee him of a long ſeaſon. 
Luke, xxlil. 


2. Not ſhort: uſed of ſpace. 

Emp'reſs, the way is ready, and not long. 
\ Milton. 

3. Having one of its geometrical dimen- 

fions in a greater degree than either of 


the other. | 
His branches became eng becauſe of the waters. 
Ezekiel. 
We made the trial in a lng neck'd phial left 
open at the top. Boyle. 
4. Of any certain meaſure in length. 
Women eat their children of a ſpan lng. 
. Lam. ii. 20. 
Theſe, as a line, their long dimenſions drew, 
Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace. Milton. 
The fig- tree ſpreads her arms, 
Branching ſo broad and eng. 
A pond'rous mace, 
Full twenty cubits eng, he ſwings around, 
5. Not ſoon ceaſing, or at an end. 
Man goeth to his eng home. Eccliſ. xii. 5. 
Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be ng upon the land. Exodus, xx. 12. 
'They open to themſelves at length a way 
Up hither, under lang obedience try'd. Milton. 
Him after lang debate of thoughts reyolv'd 
Irreſolute, his final ſentence choſe, Milton. 
Long and ceaſeleſs hiſs. Milton. 
6. Dilatory. a : | | 
Death will not be Jong in coming, and the cove- 
nant of the grave is not ſhewed unto thee. 
Ecciuſ. xiv. 12. 


Milton. 


Pepe. 


7. Tedious in narration. 
Chief maſt'ry to diſſe, | 
With leng and tedious havock, fabled knights. 
Milton. 
Reduce, my muſe, the wand'ring ſong, 

A tale ſhould never be too long. Prior, 
8. Continued by ſucceſſion to a great 
ſeries. 4 "428 

But firſt a lung ſucceſſion muſt enſue. Milton. 
9. [From the verb, To long.] Longing ; 
deſirous: or perhaps long continued, 
from the diſpoſition to continue looking 
at any thing deſired. | 
Praying for him, and caſting a long look that 
way, he ſaw the galley leave the purſuit. 
By ev'ry circumſtance I know he loves; 
Vet he but doubts, and parlies, and caſts out 
Many a /ng lgok for ſuccour. Dryden. 
10. [In muſick and pronunciation. ] Pro 
tracted: as, a long note; a long ſyllable. 
Long. adv. | 
1. To a great length in ſpace. 
The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars /:ng-extended rows, 
On which the planted grove and penſile garden 
grows. Prior. 
2. Not for a ſhort time. 5 
With mighty barres of leng-enduring braſs. 
Fairfax. 
When the trumpet ſoundeth eng, they ſhall 
come up to the mount. Exodus, xix. 13. 
The martial Ancus 
Furbiſh'd the ruſty ſword again, 
Reſum'd the long- forgotten ſhield. 


laid down, is the making choice of ſome ſignal and 
lang- expected day, whereon the action of the play 
is to depend. | Dryden, 
So ſtood the pious prince unmov'd, and lng 
Suſtain'd the madneſs of the noiſy throng. Dryden. 
The muſe reſumes her leng- forgotten lays, 
And love, reſtor'd, his ancient realm ſurveys. 
Dryden. 
No man has complained that you have diſcourſed 


eagerneſs of learning mores 


Sidney. | 


Dryden. 


One of theſe advantages, which Corneille has 


too ng on any ſubject, for you leave us in an 


| 


3. In the comparative, it ſignifies for more 


4. Not ſoon. 


5. At a point of duration far diſtant. 


6. [For along; au long, Fr.] All along; 


| for them. 


; 


* 


Dryden. 


f 
ö 


The realm of Candahar for dow'r 1 brought, 


LoNx G. adv. [gelang, a fault, Saxon. - 


LON 
Perſia left for you 


That ſeng- contended prize for which you fought, 

. 8 THE Dryden, 

It may help to put an end to that /org-agitated 

and unreaſonable queſtion, whether man's Will be 

free or no? | Locle. 
Heav'n reſtores N 1 

To thy fond wiſh the long- expected ſhores. Pope. 


time; and in the ſuperlative, for moſt 
time. | 
When ſhe could not lnger hide him, ſhe took 
for him an ark of buliruſkes. Exodus, ii. 3. 
Eldeſt parents fignifies either the eldeſt men and 
women that have had children, or thoſe who have 
longeſt had iſſue. Locle. 


Not long after there aroſe againſt it a tem. 
peſtuous wind. Acls, xxvii. 14. 


If the world had been eternal, thoſe would have 
been found in it, and generally ſpread long ago, an! 
beyond the memory of all ages. Tilos. 

Say, that you once were virtuous /ong ago? 

A frugal, hardy people. Philips's Britzn, 


throughout : of time. 

, Them among 
There ſat a man of ripe and perfect age, 
Who did them meditate all his life /ong. Fairy Qu. 

Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning ſingeth all night lg, 
And then they ſay no ſpirit Wwalks abroad: 
The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, # 
So hallow'd and ſo gracious is the time. S. 

He fed me all my life long to this day. 

Genefis, xIviii. 15, 

Forty years long was I grieved with this genera- 

tion. Phain, 


By the fault; by the failure. A word 


now out of uſe, but truly Engliſh. 

Reſpective and wary men had rather ſeek quiet 
their own, and wiſh that the world may go well, 
ſo it be not /ong of them, than with pains ani 
hazard make themſelves adviſers for the common 
good. | | Hecker, 

Maine, Blois, Poitiers, and Tours are won 


awa ; : 
Long all of Veste, and his delay. Shakeſpear. BY 

Miſtreſs, all this coil is ng of you. Shake/prar. 

If we owe it to him that we know ſo much, : | 
is perhaps ng of his fond adorers that we know {| 
little more. Glanwic.s | 

To LoxG. v. 2. [gelangen, German, tv 
aſk. Skinner.] Jo deſire earneſtly ; to 
with with eagerneſs continued: with /i | 
or after before the thing deſired. 


Freſh expectation troubled not the land 
With any eng d fer change, or better ſtate. Shai: 
And thine eyes ſhall look, and fail with Jg 
Deut. xxviil. 32 
If erſt he wiſhed, now he /:nged ſore. Fel 
The great maſter perceived, that Rhodes 2 
the place the "Turkiſh tyrant /onged after. N 
If the report be good, it cauſeth love, 
And longing hope, and well aſſured joy. Davis 
His ſons, who ſeek the tyrant to ſuſtain, 
And ng for arbitrary lords again, 
He dooms to death deſerv'd. Dryden's Ants 
Glad of the gift, the new-made warrior goes, 
And arms among the Greeks, and /ongs fer <4» 
foes. Dryces 
Elfe whenoe this pleaſing hope, this fond deli 
This longing after immortality? . Addijon's Ci 
Fs 'There's the tie that binds you; 
You long to call him father: Marcia's charms | 
Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato. 
Addif-1."s C a 


Nicomedes {/nging for herrings, was 1 
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| by his cook, at a great diſtance 
with freik ones by has , 3 | 


Through ſtormy ſeas 2 

© courted dangers, and I I d. for deaths Philips. 

LonGant MITY. #. J. { longanimitas, 

Latin; Jongarimite, French,] Forbear- 

ance; patience of offences. ko | 

It had overcome the patience of Job, as it did the 

meekneſs of Moſes, and ſurely had maſtered any 
but the /onganimity and laſting ſufferance of God. 

Bravn's Vulgar Errours. 

That innocent and holy matron had rather go 

- clad in the ſnowy white robes of meekneſs and [on- 

ganimity, than in the purple mantle of blood. 
| Howel's England's Tears. 
Lo'xcBoaTs 2. J. The largeſt boat be- 
longing to a ſhip. pf 

At the firſt deſcent on ſhore, he did counte- 

nance the landing in his /ongboate Motton. 

They firſt betray their maſters, and then, when 

they find the veſſel ſinking, ſave themſelves in the 


. 


ongboat. L' Eftrange. 
Lo x GETVI TY. 2. /. [longevus, Latin.) 
Length of life. 


That thoſe are countries ſujtable to the nature of 


man, and convenient to live in, appears from the 


longewity of the natives. Ray on Creation. 

The inſtances of longevity are chiefly amongſt 
the abſtemious. Arbuthnot on Alinents. 

LoxG1"MANOUS. adj. longuemain, French; 
longimanus, Latin.) Longhanded ; hav- 
ing long hands. 

The villainy of this Chriſtian exceeded the perſe- 
cution of heathens, whoſe malice was never ſo /ongi- 
mandcus as to reach the foul of their enemies, or to 
extend unto the exile of their elyſiums. Bron. - 

LonG1 METRY. . J. longus and ef; 
longimetrie, French.] The art or prac- 
tice of meaſuring diſtances. 

Our two eyes are like two different ſtations in 
longimetry, by the aſſiſtance of which the diſtance 
between two objects is meaſured. Cheyne's Phil. Pr. 

Lo'ncixG. #. J. [from long.] Earneſt 
deſire; continual wiſh, 

When within ſhort time I came to the degree 
of uncertain wiſhes, and that thoſe wiſhes grew 
to unquiet /oxgings, when 1 would fix my thoughts 
upon nothing, but that within little varying they 
ſhould end with Philoclea. Pe, Sidney. 

I have a woman's longing, 

An appetite that I am ſick withal, 

To ſee great Hector in the weeds of peace. Shakeſ. 

The will is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatiſ- 
factions, and to the removal of thoſe uneafineſles 
which it then feels in its want of, and longings after 
them. Locke. 

Lo'NGINGLY. adv, [from longing.] With 
inceſlant wiſhes. 

To his firſt bias /5:gingly he leans, 

And rather would be great by wicked means. 
1 Dryden. 
mY NGISH, adi. [from long.] Somewhat 

ong. 


LO'NGIFTUDE. 2. /. [ /ongitude, French; 
longitudo, Latin.] . 
1. Length; the greateſt dimenſion. 


The ancients did determine the ſongitude of all 
rooms, which were longer than broad, by the double 
of their latitude. Wit ton. 

The variety of the alphabet was in mere /ongi- 
fude only; but the thouſand parts of our bodies 
may be diverſified by ſituation in all the dimenſions | 
of ſolid bodies; which multiplies all over and aver 
again, and overwhelms the fancy in a new abyſs 
of unfathomable number. Bentley. 

This univerſal gravitation is an inceſſant and 
uniform action by certain and eftabliſhed laws, ac- 
cording to quantity of matter and /angitude of 
diſtance, that it cannot be 22 nor im- 
Daired. . Bentley. | 


1 to the eaſt Or weft of any place. 


4. The poſition of any thing to eaſt or 


LON | 
2. The circumference of the earth mea- 


ſured from any meridian. 
Some of Magellanus's company were the firſt ; 


of longitude. Abbt. 
3. The diſtanee of any part of the earth 
94 

To conclude; * = 

Of langitudes, what other way have we, 
But to mark when and where the dark eclipſes be? 
55 Donne. 
His was the method of diſcovering the Ingitud. 
by bomb veſſels. Arbuth. and Pope's Maree ib. | 


welt. | 
The /gitude of a ſtar is its diſtance from the 
firſt point of numeration towards the eaft, which 
firſt point, unto the ancients, was the vernal equi- 
noex. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
LoxnciTu'DINAL. adj. [from longitude; 
longitudinal, French.] Meaſured by 
the length; running in the longeſt di- 
rection. | 
Longitudinal is oppoſed to tranfverſe : theſe ve- | 
ficulz are diſtended, and their /:ngitzdina! diame- 
ters ſtraitened, and ſo the length of the whole 
muſcle ſhortened. Cbeyne. 
Lo'xGLY. adv. [from long.] Longingly; 
with great liking. 

Maſter, you look'd fo langly on the maid, 

Perhaps, you mark not what's the pith of all. 

55 Shakeſpeare. 

Lo'xncGsoME. adj. [from long.] Tedious ; 
weariſome by its length. 

They found the war ſo churliſh and ang ſome, 
as they grew then to a reſolution, that, as long as 
England: ſtood in ſtate to ſuccour thoſe countries, 
they ſhould but conſume themſelves in an endleſs 
war. . Bacon'® War with Spain. 

When chill'd by adverſe ſnows, and beating rain, 
We tread with wearied ſteps the lang ſome plain. 

| Prior. 
Lo'NGSUFFERING. adj. [/eng and /uffer- 
ing.] Patient; not eaſily provoked. 


ſuffering, and abundant in goodneſs, Exod. xxxiv. 6. 
Lo'nesuFFERING. . J. Patience of 
offence; clemency. 

We infer from the mercy and lang- ſuffering of 
God, that they were themſelves ſufficiently ſecure. 
of his favour. Rogers. 

Lo'nGTAIL. 2. /. [long and 7ail.] Cut 
and long tail: a canting term for one 
or another. A phraſe, I believe, taken 
from dogs, which belonging to men 
not qualified to hunt, had their tails 
cut. £ 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 
Aye, that I will come cut and '/angrai/ under 
the degree of a ſquire. Shakeſ. Merry Wires of M. 

Lo'newaYs. adv. [This and many other 
words ſo terminated are corrupted from 
co.] In the longitudinal direction. 

This iſland ſtands as a vaſt mole, which lies 
long ꝛoays, almoſt in a parallel line to Naples. 

RT A Addiſon on Italy. 

Lo'newInNDED. adj. [long and cold. 
Long-breathed ; tedious. | : 

My ſimile you minded, a 
Which, I confeſs, is too long ao inded. Sevift. 

Lo N G WISE. adv. [long and wiſe.) In 
the longitudinal direction, | 
They make alittle croſs of a quill, /gwiſe of 
that part of the quill which hath the pith, and 
croſſwiſe of that piece of the quill without pith, 


Bacon. 


longaviſe unto the other, both which he filled with 
his length. 985 ö 


that did .compaſs the world through a'l the degrees | 


70 L 


The Lord God, merciful and gracious, /ong- | 


He was laid upon two beds, the one joined | 


. OO 


Loo. . J. A game at cards. 
A fecret indignation, that all thoſe affections of 
the mind ſhould be thys vilely thrown away upon 2 


hand at lo. Add:ſ:re 
In the fights. of J. Pepe. 


ward; clumſy. 1 
The plot of the farce was a grammar fchool, 
the maſter ſetting His boys their leifons, and a Kb 
country fellow putting in for a part among the 
ſcholars. L*Eftrargee 
| Lo'osy. . J. [Of this word the deriva- 
tion is unſettled. Siinner mentions lapp, 
German, feolifh; and Junius, llabe, a 
clown, Welſh, which ſeems to be the 
true original, unleſs jt come from lob. 
A lubber; a clumſy clown, 
2 N The vices trace 
From the father's ſcoundrel race. 
Who could give the 7295; ſuch airs? 
Were they maſons, were they butchers? &zvifte 
Loo. n. J. That part aloft of the ſhip 
which lies juft before the cheſs-trees, as 
far as the bulk head of the caſtle. 
Sea Dic. 
To Loor. v. a. To bring tbe ſhip cloſe 
to a wind. 


| Lo'ortD. adj. [from aloof.] Gone to a 


diſtance. 

= She once being loft, Antony 

Claps on his ſea-wing, like a doating mallard, 

Leaving the fight. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Clecputra. 

OOK. v. #. [locan, Saxon. }] 

r. To dire& the eye to or from any ob- 
ject: when the preſent object is men- 
tioned, the prepoſition after loc is ei- 
ther oz or at; if it is abſent, we uſe for; 
if diſtant, after : to was ſometimes uſed 
anciently for a2. 

, Your queen died, the was more worth ſuch gazes 
Than what you Je on now. Shakeſ. Winter's Tales 
The gods l down, and the unnat' ral ſcene 
They laugh at. Shakeſpeare's Ceriolanus. 
Abimelech lacbed out at a window, and ſaw Iſaac. 
; Geneſis. 
Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, ſo 
that I am not able to Joo up. Pjal. xl. 12. 
He was ruddy, and of a beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to le to. I Sam. xvi. 12. 
The fathers ſhall not 6% back 79 their children. 
Jeremiah. 
He had Ie round about an them with anger. 
Mark, iii. 
The ſtate would caſt the eye, and loo about to 
ſee whether there were any head under whom it 
might unite. Bacon. 
Fine devices of arching water without ſpilling, 
be pretty things to Joo on, but nothing to health. 
. Lacon's Eſfays. 
Froth appears white, whether the ſun be in the 
meridian, or any where between it and the horizon, 
and from what place ſoever the beholders lea upcn 
it. BE Beyle on Colours. 
They'll rather wait the running of the river dry, 
than take pains to 4% about for a bridge. 
| | L' Eftrangee 
Thus pond'ring, he /ck*d under with his eyes, 


Bertran; if thou dar't, lo out 
| Upon yon flaughter'd hoſt. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
I cannot, without ſome indignation, /5ok cn an 
ill copy of an excellent original; much leſs can I 
behold with patience Virgil and Homer abuſed to 
their faces, by a botching interpreter. Drydens 
Intellectual beings, in their conftant endeavours 
after true felicity, can ſuſpend this proſecution in 
particular caſes, till they have /ochked before them, 
and informed themſelves, whether that particular 
thing lie in their way to their main end. Locke. 
There may be in his reach a book, containing 


5 Vor. II. 4 


Hohewill | | blaues and Gſcourlss capable to delight and in- 


ſtruct 


Lo'on1LY. adj. [looby and like.] Awks. 


And ſaw the woman's tears. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
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- apes <A 


With a generous neglect en the cenſures and ap- 


3. To direct the intellectual eye. 


5. To take care; to watch. 


6. To be directed with regard to any ob- 


7. To haie any particular appearance; to 


LOO 


ſtruct him, which yet he may never take the pains 
to /cok into. | Locke. 
Towards thoſe who communicate their thoughts 
in print, I cannot but lool with a friendly regard, 
provided there is no tendency in their writings to 
Nes. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſoul Jocks down | 
plauſes of the multitude. Addiſon. 
I have nothing left but to gather up the reliques 
of a wreck, and look about me to ſee how few 
Friends I have left. Pope to Sxwift. 
The optick nerves of ſuch animals as lool the 
ſame way with both eyes, as of men, meet before 
they come into the brain; but the optick nerves 
of ſuch animals as do not lic the ſame way with 
both eyes, as of fiſhes, do not meet. Newton's Opt. 
2. To have power of ſeeing. 
Fate ſees thy life lodg'd in a brittle glaſs, 
And /oks it through, but to it cannot paſs. Dryd. 


In regard of our deliverance paſt, and our danger 
preſent and to come, let us le, up to God, and 
eyery man reform his own ways. Bacen's New Atl. 

We are not only to lock at the bare action, but at 
the reaſon of it. Stilling fleet. 

The man only ſaved the pigeon from the hawk, 
that he might eat it himſelf; and if we dc well 
about us, we ſhall find this to be the caſe of moſt 
mediations. L' Eftrange. 

They will not /oo beyond the received notions 
of the place and age, nor have ſo preſumptuous a 
thought as to be wiſer than their neighbours. 

| Locke. 

Every one, if he would lol into himſelf, would 
find ſome defect of his particular genius. Locke. 

Change a man's view of things; let him /cck 
Into the future ſtate of bliſs and miſery, and ſee 
God, the righteous Judge, ready to render every 
man according to his deeds. 

4. To expect. | 

If he long deferred the march, he muſt hh 
to fight another battle before he could reach Ox- 
ford. Clarenden. 


Look that ye bind them faſt. Shakeſpeare. 
He that gathered a hundred buſhels of apples, 
had thereby a property in them : he was only to 
looł that he uſed them before they ſpoiled, elſe he 
robbed others. Locke. 


ze. | 
Let thine eyes lock right on, and let thine eye- 
lids /cok ſtraight before thee, Prove iv. 25. 


ſeem. 
I took the way 
Which through a path, but ſcarcely printed, lay; 
And look d as lightly preſs'd by fairy feet. Dryden. 
That ſpotleſs modeſty of private and publick 
nfe, that generous ſpirit, which all other Chriſtians 
ought to labour after, ſhould 4% in us as if they 
were natural. Spratt. 
Piety, as it is thought a way to the favour of 
God; and fortune, as it cs like the eflect either 


of that, or at leaſt of prudence and courage, beyet | 


authority. | Temple. 
Cowards are offenfive to my ſight; 

Nor ſhall they ſee me do an act that /cks 

Below the courage of a Spartan king. Dryden. 
To complain of want, and yet refuſe all offers 

cf a ſupply, locks very ſullen. Burnet, 
Should I publiſh any favours done me by your 

lordſhip, I a1 afraid it would Zo more like vanity 

than gratitude. Addiſon. 


Something very noble may be diſcerned, but | 


it /2cketh cumberſome. Felton on ihe Claſficks. 
Late, a ſad ſpectacle of woe, he trod | 


The defart ſands, and now he Jools a god, Pope. 


From the vices and follies of others, obſerve how 
ſuch a practice lots in another perſon, and re- 
mernber that it cs as ill, or worſe, in yourſelf, 

Waits. 


This makes it lock the more like truth, aatuie 


Locke. | 


Loo 
being frugal in her principles, but various in the 
effects thence —— As -_ Cheyne. ' 

8. To have any air, mien, or manner. 


Nay, loo not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor 
fre 


t, | 
I will be maſter of what is mine own. Shakeſpeare. | - 


What haſte looks through his eyes ? 
So ſhould he ok that ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Give me your hand, and truſt me you lool well, 
and bear your years very well. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Can theſe, or ſuch, be any aids to us? 
Look they as they were built to ſhake the world, 
Or be a moment to our enterprize? Ben Jonſon. 
Though I cannot tell what a man ſays; if he 
will be fincere, 1 may eaſily know what he Js. 
Collier. 
It will be his lot to bel ſingular, in looſe and 
licentious times, and to become a by-word. A:terb, 
9. To form the air in any particular 
manner, in regarding or beholding. 
J welcome the condition of the time, 
Which cannot , more hideouſly on me, 
Than I have drawn it in my fantaſy. Shakeſpeare. 
That which was the worſt now leaſt afflicts me: 
Blindneſs, for had I fight, confus'd with ſhame, 
How could I once /cok up, or heave the head? 
| Milton. 
Theſe cok up to you with reverence, and would 
be animated by the fight of him at whoſe ſoul they 
have taken fire in his writings. Soift to Pope. 
10. To Look about one. To be alarmed ; 


to be vigilant. 

It will import thoſe men who dwell careleſs to 
look about them; to enter into ſerious conſultation, 
how they may avert that ruin. Decay of Piety. 

If you find a waſting of your fleſh, then lor 
about you, eſpecially if troubled with a cough. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 

John's cauſe was a good milch cow, and many 
a man ſubſiſted his family out of it: however, 
E began to think it high time ro lock about 

im. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 


11. To Look after. To attend; to take 


care of ; to obſerve with care, anxiety, 


or tenderneſs. 

Men's hearts failing them for fear, and for 
locking after thoſe things which are coming on the 
carth. Luke, 

Politeneſs of manners, and knowledge of the 
world, ſhould principally be locked after in a tutor. 

Locke on Education. 

A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, 
when any of them deſired dogs, ſquirrels, or birds; 
but then they muſt be ſuce to loo diligently after 
them, that they were not ill uſed. Locke. 

My ſubject does not oblige me' to Jo after the 
water, or point forth the place whereunto it is now 
retreated. Wewadward. 

12. To Look for. To expect. 

Phalantus's diſgrace was engrieved, in lieu of 
comfort, of Arteſia, who telling him ſhe never 
lonbed for other, bade him ſeek ſome other miſtreſs. 

Being a labour of ſo great difficulty, the exact 

performance thereof we may rather with than /ook 


fore Hookers 
Thou 


Shalt feel our juſtice, in whoſe eaſieſt paſſage 
Lok for no leſs than death. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
If we fin wilfullz after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
ſacrifice for fins, but a certain fearful log. for of 
judgment. Heb. x. 
In dealing with cunning perſons, it is good to 
ſay little to them, and that which they leaſt /ook 
Urs Bacon's Eſays. 
This miſtake was not ſuch as they /ocked fer; 
and, though the error in form ſeemed to be con- 
ſented to, yet the ſubſtance of the accuſation 
might be {till inſiſted on. Clarendan. 
Inordinate anxiety, and unneceſſary ſcruples in 
confeſſion, inſtead of ſetting you free, which is 
the benefit to be /z;ked for by confeſſion, perplex 
you the more. Taylor. 


Loo 


Lok now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words. | Milton. 
Drown'd in deep deſpair, 
He dares not offer one repenting prayer : 
Amaz d he lies, and ſadly /eoks for death. Dryden. 
] muſt with patience all the terms attend, 
Till mine is call'd ; and that long Iod for day 
Is ſtill encumber'd with ſome new delay. Dryden, 
This limitation of Adam's empire to his line, 
will fave thoſe the labour who would /eck for one 
heir among the race of brutes, but will very little 
contribute to the diſcovery of one amongſt men. 
| . Loc hee 
13. To Look into. To examine; to ſift; 
to inſpect cloſely; to obſerve narrowly. 
His nephew's levies to him appear'd 
To be a preparation *gainſt the Polack; 
But better lot d into, he truly found 
It was againſt your highneſs. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The more frequently and narrowly we look into 
the works of nature, the more occaſion we ſhall 
have to admire their beauty. Atterbury. 
It is very well worth a traveller's while to Io 


into all that lies in his way. Addiſon on Italy, 
14. To Look on. To _ ; to eſteem; 
to regard as good or bad. 


Ambitious men, if they be checked in their 
deſires, become ſecretly diſcontent, and loc upon 
men and matters with an evil eye. Bacon's Eſſays. 
If a harmleſs maid 
Should ere a wife become a nurſe, 
Her friends would look on her the worſe, Prior. 
15. To Look on. To conſider; to eon- 


ceive of; to think. 

I hoked on Virgil as a ſuecinct, majeſtick writer; 
one who weighed not only every thought, but every 
word and ſyllable. Dryden. 

He looked upon it as morally impoſſible, for 
perſons infinitely proud to frame their minds to an. 
impartial conſideration of a religion that taught 
nothing but ſelf-denial and the croſs. South, 

Do we not all profeſs to be of this excellent re- 
ligion? but who will believe that we do ſo, that 
| ſhall Je upon the actions, and conſider the lives ot 
the greateſt part of Chriſtians ? _ Tillatſin. 
In the want and ignorance of almoſt all things, 
they locked upon themſelves as the happieſt and 
wiſeſt people of the univerſe. Lockes 
Thoſe prayers you make for your recovery are to 
be locked upon as beſt heard by God, if they move 
him to a longer continuance of your ſickneſs. 
Wake's Preparation for Death. 


To be a mere idle 


16. To Look on. 


ſpectator. 
I'Il be a candle- holder, and h on. Shakeſpeare. 
Some come to meet their friends, and to make: 
merry; others come only to lee on. Bacon. 
17. To Look over. To examine; to try 
one by one. 
Look ver the preſent: and the former time, 
If no example of ſo vile a crime 
Appears, then mourn. Dryden's Funeral, 
A young child, diſtracted with the Variety of 
his play-games, tired his maid every day to /:4 
them over. Locke. 
18. To Look ot. To ſearch; to ſeek. 
When the thriving tradeſman has got more 
than he can well eraploy in trade, his next thoughts 
are to lock cut for a purchaſe. Lickes 
Where the body is affected with pain or ſick- 
neſs, we are forward enough to lo cut for reine- 
dies, to liſten to every one that ſuggeſts them, and. 
immediately to apply them. Atterbury. 
Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreſſive, 
and compact, we muſt /cok out for words as beau- 
tiful and comprehenfive as can be found, 
| Felton en the Claſſicks. 
The curious are hbobing out, ſome for flactery, 
ſome for ironies, in that poem; the ſour folks. 
think they have found out ſome. Sqwijts 
19. To Look out. To be on the watch. 
Is a man bound to lot cut fharp to plague him- 
ſelf? Colliers 
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2b. To Look to. To watch; to take 


8 e of. | | 
Fr Thats is not a more fearful wild fowl than your 
3 4 lion living; and we ought to ef to it · Shakeſpeares 
_ Who knocks ſo loud at door? | 
1 Lock to the door there, Francis. Shakeſpeare. | 
No . Let this fellow be /coked to: let ſome of my 
e, = ople have a ſpecial care of him. Shakeſpeares 
Ne 55 Uncleanly ſcruples fear not you; look to'ts 
le 28 : Shakeſpeare. 
"IH Know the tate of thy flocks, and do well to thy 
te. 1 herds. 25 Proverls, xxvil. 33. 
2 4 When it came once among our people, that the 
15 1 fate offered conditions to ſtrangers that would ſtay, 
a 1 we had work enough to get any of our 5 to 
= ro our ſhi ace 
1 1 wk ſanctuary for caſe of tieaſon, the 
2 Eing might appoint him keepers to Je, to him in 
ets hb ſanctuary. Bacon. 
wm "I The dog's running away with the fleſh, bids the 
4 + cook lool better to it another time. L' Eftrange. 
3 1 For the truth of the theory I am in ee; con- 
. # cerned; the compoſer of it mult look 79 = ns ue 
N > 3 21. To Look fo. To behold. 
FR 1 To LOOK. v. a. 
n 1. To ſeek; to ſearch for. 
ie © Luking my love, 1 go from place to place, 
4X Like a young fawn that late hath loſt the hind, 
3 And ſeek each where. Spenſer. 
fore 2. To turn the eye upon. 
on- Let us / e another in the face. : | 
2 Kings, xiv. 8. 
* 3. To influence by looks. 33 
very Buch a ſpirit muſt be lert behind 
dens A ſpirit fit to ſtart into an empire, 
for And Jef the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
5 4. To Look cut. To diſcover by ſearch- 
uth, Caſting my eye upon ſo many of the general bills 
re- as next came to hand, I found encouragement from 
that them to looł out all the bills I could. Graunt. 
es of Whoever has ſuch treatment, when he is a 
ſerie man, will lot cut other company, with whom he 
ings, can be at eaſe. : Locke. 
and Look. interj. [properly the imperative 
acid mood of the verb: it is ſometimes /oo4 
e he.] See! lo! behold! obſerve! 
Lcok, where he comes, and my good man too; 
FM he's as far from jealouſy as I am from giving him 
idle cauſe. | Shakeſpeare. 
Look you, he muſt ſeem thus to the world: 
fear not your advancement. Shakeſpeare. 
dee. Lot, when the world hath feweſt barbarous 
make: people, but ſuch as will not marry, except they 
acon. know means to live, as it is almoſt every where 
tr / at this day, except Tartary, there is no danger of 
inundations of people. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Luk you] we that pretend to be ſubject to a 
conſtitution, muſt not carve out our own quality; 
a tor at this rate a cobler may make himſelf a lord, 
ty of Collier on Pride. 
to Hl L. OOk. 1. , | 8 
Locle. 1 Air of the face; mien; caſt of the 
ek. countenance. 7] 
more Thou cream-fac'd loon, 
Dughts Where got'ſt thon that gooſe Jook? Shakeſpeare. 
Locke. Thou wilt ſave the affficted people, but will 
r ſick» bring down high looks. Pal. xviite 27. 
reme- Them gracious Heav*n for nobler ends deſign'd, 
1, and Their lets erected, and their clay reſin'd. 
but. F. Dryden, jun. 
reſſiwe, And though death be the king of terrors, yet 
beau- pain, diſgrace, and poverty, have frightful Js, able 
| to diſcompoſe moſt men. i Locke. 
_ : The act of looking or ſeeing. 
p folks 9m om the cropd he caſt a furious locx, 
* wither'd all their ſtrength. Dryden. 
Seri 90 hen they met they made a ſurly ſtand, 
teh. And glar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs'd, 
e him- Aud with'd that ev ry het might be thoit laſt. 
Colliers Dryden. 


LOO 


1. One that looks. 
2. Loox ER on. Spectator, not agent. 
{ Shepherds poor pipe, when his harſh ſound teſti- 
ſies anguiſh, into the fair /coker on, paſtime not 
paſſion enters. . Sidney. | 
Such labour is then more neceſſary than plea- 
ſant, both to them which undertake it, and for 
the lockers on. | Hackers 
My bufineſs in this ſtate — 
Made me a /oker on here in Vienna; 
Where I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o'er-run the ſtew. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Did not this fatal war affront thy coaſt, h 
Yet ſatteſt thou an idle loser on ? Fairfax. 
The Spaniard's valour lieth in the eyes of the 
Lecter on; but the Engliſh valour lieth about the 
ſoldier's heart: a valour of glory and a valour of 
natural courage are two things. Bacon. 
'The people love him — 
The Hokers on, and the enquiring vulgar, 
Will talk themſelves to action. Denham's Sephy. 
He wiſh'd he had indeed been gone, 
And only to have ſtood a /ooker on. Addiſcn's Ovid. 
LookinG-GLass. 2. f. [look and glaſs.] 
Mirror; a glaſs which ſhews forms re- 
flected. 
Command a mirror hither ſtraight, 
That it may ſhew me what a face I have. 
— Go ſome of you and fetch a /::king-glaſs. Shak. 
There is none ſo homely but loves a /coking-glaſs. 
| Scuth. 
We ſhould make no other uſe of our neighbours 
faults, than of a /ooking-glaſs to mend our own 
manners by. L'* Eftrange. 
The ſurface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffled 
with the leaſt breath of wind, which perhaps, to- 
gether with the clearneſs of its waters, gave it 
formerly the name of Diana's loking-glaſs. Addiſon. 
Loom. z. J. [from ; lomus, a bottom of 
thread. Minſhew. Lome is a general 
name for a tool or inſtrument. Funius.] 
The frame in which the weavers work 
their cloth, | 
He muſt leave no uneven thread in his lem, or 
by indulging to any one ſort of reproveable diſ- 
courſe himſelf, defeat all his endea vours againſt 
the reſt. | Government of the Tongues 
Minerva, ſtudious to compoſe 
Her twiſted threads, the web the ſtrung, | 
And o'er a lm of marble hung. Addiſon. 
A thouſand maidens ply the purple kom, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. | 


To Loom. v. n. [leoman, Saxon.} To 
appear at ſea. Skinner, 


Loom. x. /. A bird. 

A lem is as big as a gooley of « darle colour, 
dappled with white ſpots on the neck, back, and 
wings; each feather marked near the point with 
two ſpots : they breed in Farr Iſland. Grew's Mu/. 

Loox. »./. [This word, which is now 
uſed only in Scotland, is the Engliſh 
word /own.] A ſorry fellow ; a ſcoun- 
drel; a raſcal, 

Thou cream-fac'd hon! 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look ? Shakeſp, Mac. 

The falſe don, who could not work his will 
By open force, employ'd his flatt'ring ſkill ; 

I hope, my lord, ſaid he, I not offend ; 
Are you afraid of me that are your friend? Dryden. 

This young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, 
as the Scots call it, a falſe leon of a grandfather, 
that one might call a Jack of all trades. N 

Arbulbnot's Hiſtory of John Bull, 

LOOP. 3. J. [from loopen Dutch, to run.] 

A double through which a ſtring or 

Jace is drawn; an ornamental double 

or fringe. 
Nor any ſkill'd in Joaps of fing'ring fine, 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 


o. To 


With this, fo eurious network, to dorepares Spenſer» | 


Lo'oR ER. 2. J. [from look.] | [ 


LOO 
Make me to ſee't,. or at leaſt fo prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor /ep, 
To hang a doubt on. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Bind our crooked legs in hoops 
Made of ſhells, with ſilver . Bes Jonſen. 
An old fellow ſhall wear this or that ſort of cut 
in his cloaths with great integrity, while all the 
reſt of the world are degenerated into buttons, 
pockets, and /o9ps. Aadiſen. 
Loo BD. adj. [from loop. ] Full of holes. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoc'er you are, 
That *bide the pelting of this pitileſs torm !. 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed fides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Lo'orHoLE. 2. /. [loop and hole. ] 
1. Aperture; hole to give a paſlage. 
The Indian herdſman ſhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds, 
At laopheles eut through thickeſt ſhade, Milton. 
Ere the blabbing Eaſtern ſcout, . 
The nice morn on the Indian ſteep, 
From her cabin'd /ophole peep. Milton. 
Walk not near yun corner houſe by night; for 
there are blunderbuſſes planted in every loop hole, 
that go off at the ſqueaking of a fiddle. _ 
Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


— 


2. A ſhift; an evaſion. 
| Needleſs, or needful, I not now contend, 
For ſtill you have a loophole for a friend. Dryden. 
Lo'orHoLED. adj. [from loophole.) Full 
of holes; full of openings, or void ſpaces. 
This uneaſy loophol'd gaol, 


In which y' are hamper d by the fetlock, 
Cannot but put y in mind of wedlock. Hudibras. 


Loox p. 2. J. [loerd, Dutch; lourdant, 
French; /urdan, Erſe; a heavy, ſtupid, 
or witleſs fellow. D. Trevoux de- 
rives lourdant from Lorde or Lourde, 
a village in Gaſcoigny, the inhabitants 
of which were formerly noted robbers, 
ſay they. But dexterity in robbing 
implies ſome degree of ſubtilty, from 
which the Gaſcoigns are ſo far removed, 
that they are awkward and heavy to a 
proverb. The Erſe imports ſome de- 

2 of knavery, but in a ludicrous 

euſe, as in Engliſh, you pretty rogue; 
though in general it denotes reproach- 
ful heavineſs, or ſtupid lazineſs.— 
Spen/er's Scholiaſt ſays, /oord was wont, 
among the old Britons, to ſignify a lord; 
and therefore the Danes, that uſurped 
their tyranny here in Britain, were 
called, for more dread than dignity, 
lurdans, i. e. lord Danes, whoſe inſo- 
lence and pride was ſo outrageous in 
this realm, that if it fortuned a Briton. 
to be going over a bridge, and ſaw the 
Dane ſet foot. upon the ſame, he muſt 
return back till the Dane was clean 
over, elſe he muſt abide no leſs than 
preſent death; but being afterwards ex- 
pelled, the name of /urdane became ſo 
odious unto the people wham they had 
long oppreſſed, that, even at this day, 
they uſe for more reproach to call the 
quartan ague the fever /rdane. So far 
the Scholiaſt, but erroneouſly. From 
Spen/er's own wards, it ſignifies ſome- 
thing of ſtupid dulneſs rather than ma- 

giſterial arrogance. Macbean.] A drone. * 
Siker, thou's but a _ lord, 


And rekes much of thy ſwinke, 
That with fond terms and witleſs words 


To bleer mine eyes da'ſt think. Sper/er's Paſtoral. 
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1. To unbind; to untie any thing faſten- 


8. To diſengage. 


L Oo O 


To Loost. b. u. [lepan, Saxon] 


ed. 1 
The ſhoes of his feet I am not worthy to ** 

2 Is f . : 3. 
Can'ft thou /oſe the bands of Orion? Job. 
Who is worthy to fooſe the ſeals thereof? 

Fa - Rev. v. 2. 
This is to cut the knot when we cannot Hefe it. 
ES. | Burnet. 

2. To relax. 3 
The jotats of his loins were Iocſed. Daniel. 

3. To unbind any one bound. 


Leofe him, and bring him to me. 
4. To free from impriſonment. 
The captive haſteneth that he may be ooſed. 
' Tjaiah. 
He liſed, and ſet at liberty, four or five kings 
of tlie people of that country, that Berok kept in 
chains. ü bot. 

To free from any obligation. 

Art thou hoſed from a wife? ſeek not a wife. 
; 1 Corinthians. 
6. To free from any thing that ſhackles 

the mind. 
Ay; there's the man, who, /c0s'd from luſt and 
- | 

Leſs to the bretor owes than to himſelf. 

7. To free from any thing painful. 


Woman, thou art lecſcd from thy infirmity. _ 
: Luke. 


Lu le. 


Dryden. 


When heav'n was nam d, they I'd their hold 


again, | 
Then frung the forth, they follow'd her amain. 
"EP Dryden. 
To Loos E. wv. ». To ſet fail; to depart 
by looſing the anchor. | | 
Ye ſhould have hearkened, and not have Loaf 
from Crete. Acts. 
The emperor Ig from Barcelona, came to the 
port of Mago, in the ifland of Minorca, MAnolles. 
Logſing thence by night, they were driven by 
contrary winds back into his port. 
Loos E. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Unbound; untied. 

If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 


I would turn her Joſe to him; and what he gets | 


more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my 
. care. 
Lo! I ſee four men 5ſe walking. Dan. iii. 25. 

2. Not faſt; not fixed. 

Thoſe few that claſhed might rebound after the 
colliſion; or if they cohered, yet by the next 
conflict might be ſeparated again, and fo on in an 
eternal viciſſitude of faſt and Joſe, though without 

ever conſociating into the bodies of planets. 
| 3:7 Bentley. 
3. Not tight: as, a los robe. 


4. Not crowded ; not cloſe. | 
With extended wings a hoſt might paſs, 
With horſe and chariots rank'd in Joe array. 
; Milton. 
Wanton; not chaſte. 
Fair Venus ſeem'd unto his bed to bring. 
Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 
To be the chaſteſt lower that ay did ſpring 
On earthly branch, the daughter of a king, 
Now a loſe leman to vile ſervice bound. Fairy Qu. 
When loſe epiſtles violate chaſte eyes, 
She half confents who ſilently denies. Dryden's Ov. 
6. Not cloſe; not conciſe; lax. 
If an author be Joſe and diffuſe in his ftile, the 
tranſlator needs only regard the propriety of the 
language. Felton. 


7. Vague; indeterminate; not accurate. 
It is but a looſe thing to ſpeak of poſſibilities, 
without the particular defigns; ſo is it to ſpeak of 
lawfulneſs without the particular caſes. Bacon. 
It ſeems unaccountable to be ſo exact in the 
quantity of liquor where a ſmall error was of little 


Raleigh. | 


„ 


of 


LOO 
concern, and to be fo looſe in the doſes of power- 
ful medicines. . Arbutbnot. 
8. Not ſtrict; not rigid. 

Becauſe confcience, and the fear of ſwerving 
from that which Is right, maketh them diligent 
obſervers of circumſtances, the looſe regard whereof 
is the nurſe of vulgar folly. Hooker, 

9. Unconnected; rambling. 

I dare venture nothing without a ſtrit examina- 
tion; and am as much aſhamed to put a Joſe indi- 
geſted play upon the publick, as to offer brafs mo- 
ney in a payment. Dryden. 

Vario ſpends whole mornings in running over 
leaſe and unconnected pages, and with freſh cu- 
rioſity is ever glancing over new words and ideas, 
and yet treaſures up but little knowledge. 

Watts on the Mind. 
10. Lax of body; not coſtive. 

What hath a great influence upon the health, 
is going to ſtool regularly : people that are very 
logſe have ſeldom ſtrong thoughts, or ſtrong bodies. 
| Locke on Education. 

11. Diſengaged; not enſlaved. 
Their prevailing principle is, to fit as loſe from 
| pleaſures, and be as moderate in the uſe of them, 
as they can. Atterbury. 
12. Diſengaged from obligation: com- 
monly with from; in the following line 


with of. 
| Now I ftand 
Looſe of my vow ; but who knows Cato's thoughts? 
Addiſon. 
13. Free from confinement. | 
They did not let prifoners /5-ſe homeward 


Tſaiab. 
Wiſh the wildeſt tempeſts logſe; 
That thrown again upon the coaſt, 
I may once more repeat my pain. Prior. 


14. Remiſs; not attentive. 
15. To break Loosk. To gain liberty. 

If to break /5ſe from the conduct of reaſon, and 
to want that reftraint of examination which Keeps 
us from chuſing the worſe, be liberty, madmen and 
fools are only the freemen. Locke. 

Like two black ſtorms on either hand, 

Our Spaniſh army and the Indians ſtand ; 
This only ſpace betwixt the clouds is clear, 
Where you, like day, broke /o5ſe from both appear. 
| Dryden. 
16. To et Loos g. To ſet at liberty; to 
ſet at large; to free from any reſtraint. 

And let the living bird Joe into the open field. 

f Lew. xiv. 

We ourſelves make our fortunes good or bad; 

and when God lets looſe a tyrant upon us, or a 
ſickneſs, if we fear to die, or know not to be pa- 
tient, the calamity fits heavy upon us. Taylor. 

In addition and diviſion, either of ſpace or dur- 


ation, it is the number of its repeated additions |. 


or diviſions that alone remains diſtin, as will 
appear to any one who will ler his thoughts fc in 
the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or diviſibility of mat- 
ter. Locke. 
If improvement cannot be made a recreation, 
they muſt be let /ooſe to the childiſh play they 
fancy; which they ſhould be weaned from, by be- 
ing made ſurfeit of it. Locke. 
Looss. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. 
Come, and ferfake thy cloying ſtore, 
And all the buſy pageantry 
That wiſe men ſcorn, and fools adore : 
Come, give thy foul a lonſe, and taſte the pleaſures 
of the poor. Dryden's Horace. 
Lucia, might my big favolr heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to ſorrow, 


Marcia could anſwer thee in fighs. Addiſon's Cato. 


The fiery Pegaſus difdains 
To mind the rider's voice, or hear the reins ; 


When glorious fields and opening camps he views, 


He runs with an unbounded /ooſe. * Prior. 


Poets ſhould not, under. a. pretence of imitating 
the ancients, give themſelves ſuch a lee in 
6 | 


E OO 


'_ hyrieks, as if there were no connection in the 
world. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
2. Diſmiſſion from any reſtraining force. 
Air at large maketh no noiſe, except it be 
ſharply percuſſed; as in the ſound of a ftring, 
where air is percuſſed by a hard and ſtiff body, and 
with a ſharp looſe. Bacon. 
Loos EL. adv. | from 10. | 
1. Not faſt; not firmly; eafily to be diſ- 
engaged. 
I thought your love eternal: was it ty'd 
So looſely, that a quarrel could divide? Dryden. 
2. Without bandage. 
| Her golden locks for haſte were /oſely ſhed 
About her ears. Fairy Queens 
3. Without union or connection. 75 
Part locſely wing the region, part more wiſe 
In common, rang'd in figure, wedge their way. 
| Milton. 
Hie has within himſelf, all degrees of perfection 
that exiſt /o2/cly and ſeparately in all ſecond beings. 
Norris. 
4. Irregularly. 
A biſhop, living /ofely, was charged that his 
converſation was not according to the apoſtles lives. 
; Camden. 
5. Negligently; careleſsly. 
We have not oaſcly through filence permitted 
things to paſs away as in a dream. Hooker. 
The chiming of ſome particular words in tlie 
memory, and making a noiſe in head, ſeldom 
happens but when the mind is la: or very 0c 
and negligently employed. Locke. 
Unſolidly ; meanly; without dignity. 
A prince ſhould not be fo Logſely ſtudied, as to» 
remember ſo weak a compofition. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Unchaſftely. . Ly | 
The ſtage how /oofely does Aſtræa tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed? Popes. 
To Lo'ostn. v. . [from Joſe] To- 
part; to tend to ſeparation. f 
When the polypus appears in the throat, extract 
it that way, it being more ready to /ooſen when 
pulled in that direction than by the noſe. 
| Sharp's Surgery». 
To Loos EN. v. a. from /oo/e.] 
1. To relax any thing tied. 
2. To make leſs coherent. 
After a year's rooting, then ſhaking doth the 
tree good, by /c:ſenirg of the earth. Bacor's Nat. H. 
3. To ſeparate a compages. 
From their foundation fing to and fro, 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all their load. 
Milton. 
She breaks her back, the /ooſen'd ſides give wav, 
And plunge'the Tuſcan ſoldiers in the ſea. Dryden. 
4. To free from reſtraint. | 
It reſolves thoſe difficulties which the rules ba- 
get; it hooſens his hands, and aſſiſts his underſtand- 
ing · Dryden's Dufrejn:y-- 
Fo make not coſtive. 3 
Fear Jocſeneth the belly; becauſe the heat re- 
tiring towards the heart, the guts are relaxed in 
the ſame manner as fear alſo cauſeth trembling. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftry. 


Lo'ostwEess. 2. / | from log.] 
1. State contrary to that of being faſt or 


* fixed. 

The cauſe of the caſting of ſkin and ſhell ſhoul- 
ſeem to be the /ooſencſs of the (kin or ſhell, tha 
ſticketh not cloſe to the fleſh. Bacen's Nat. Hl. WR 

2. Latitude; criminal levity. = 

A general Hoſeneſ: of principles and manner: 
hath ſeized on us like a peftilence, that walketit 
not in darkneſs, but waſteth at noon-day.  Atict?» 


3. Irregularity ; neglect of laws. 
He endeavoured to win the common peagle, 


both by ſtrained curtefy aud by loſeneſs of life. 
: 4 ; Haycvard. 


6. 


4. Lewdneſs; unchaſtity. 
| Courtly 
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Lo O 
courtly eourt he made ſtilb to his dame, 
pour d out in /ooſeneſs on the graſſy ground, 
Both careleſs of his health and of his fame. Spenſer. 
Diarrhœa; flux of the belly. ; 
Taking cold moveth 3 by contraction of 


the ſkin and outward parts. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
In peſtilent diſeaſes, if they cannot be expelled 


by ſwear, they fall likewiſe into looſeneſs. Bacon. 
Fat meats, in phlegmatick ſtomachs, procure 


ſeoſeneſs and hinder retention. . 
of . [ Himachia, Latin. ] 
An herb. 3 Mi ler. 
To LOP. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner 
from laube, German, a leaf. ] 
1. To cut the branches of trees. 
Gentle-niece, what ſtern ungentle hands 
Have /pp'd and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments ! 


,. 


Like to pillars, 
Or hollow'd bodies, made of oak or fir, 
With branches led in wood, or mountain fell'd. 


Milton. 
The plants, whoſe luxury was Jed, 
Or age with crutches underprop'de Cleaveland. 
The oak, growing from a plant to a great tree, 
and then 4% ed, is fill the ſame oak. Locke. 
The hook ſhe bore, inſtead of Cynthia's ſpear, 
To ih the growth of the luxuriant year. Pope. 
2. To cut any thing. 
The gardener may Jig religion as he pleaſes. 
: Heoel. 
So long as there's a head, 
Hither will all the mountain ſpirits fly; 
Lo that but off. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
all that denominated it paradiſe was /pped off by 
the deluge, and that only left which it enjoyed 
in common with its neighbour countries. 


Weodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


Procruſtus like, the ax or wheel applies, 
To 4e the mangled ſenſe, or ſtretch it into fize. 
| Smith. 


Rhyme ſure in needleſs bonds the poet ties, ; 


Hoy. u. , [from the verb.] 
2. That which is cut from trees. 
Or ſiker thy head very tottie is, 
So on thy corbe ſnoulder it leans amiſs; 
Now thyſelf hath loſt both /p and top, 
As my budding branch thou would'ſt crop. Spenſer. 


Nor ſhould the boughs grow too big, becauſe |. 
they give opportunity to the rain to ſoak into the 


tree, which will quickly cauſe it to decay, ſo that 


you mutt cut it down, or elſe both body and % 


will be of littie value. Mortimer. 


2. [Lor ra, Swedith.] A flea, 
Lor E. pret. of /zap. Obſolete. 
With that ſprang forth a naked ſwain; 

With ſpotted wings like peacock's train, | 
And laughing /ope to a tree. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 

Lo'PPER. #. J. [from /op.] One that. 
cuts trees. 

LO'PPERED. adj, Coagulated: as, /oppered 
milk. Ainſworth. Thus it is ſtill called 
in Scotland, 


£,0QUA"CIOUS. adj. [ loguax, Latin.] 


1. Full of talk; full of tongue. 


To hom ſad Eve, 
Confeſſing ſoon; yet not before her jugge 
Bold, or laguacious, thus abaſh'd reply d. 
In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue, 
Lequacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden. 


2 Speaking. 


Blind. Britiſh bards, with volant touch 
Traverſe loguacious ſtrings, whoſe ſolemn notes 
Provoke to harmleſs revels. Philips, 


7. Apt to bl b; not ſecret. 


Logua"eiTyY.. 2. / [leguacitas; Latin.) 
Too much talk. - 
Why laquacity. is to be avoided, the wiſe man 
gives ſufficient reaſon, for in the multitude of words 
there wanteth not · in. 8 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


. Art thou not ſtill a ſlave ? 


LOR 
| Too great legnacity, and too great tacityrnity by 
fits. Arbuthnot. 
LORD. 2. J. [plapond, Saxon.] 
1. Monarch; ruler; governour. 
Man over man 
He made not /rd. Milten. 
Of Athens he was lord. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

We have our author's only arguments to prove, 
that heirs are lords over their brethren. Loc tte. 

They call'd their lord Actæon to the game, 

He ſhook his head in anſwer to the name. Audiſen. 

O' er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd /ord of pleafure and of pain. 

Vanity of Human Wijhes. 
2. Maſter; ſupreme perſon. 
But now I was the /ord 
Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 
Queen o'er myſelf; and even now, but now, 
This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf 
Are yours, my lord. Shateſp. Merch. of Venice. 
3. A tyrant; an oppreflive ruler. 

Now being allembled-into one company, rather 
without a bord than at liberty to accompliſh their 
miſery, they fall to diviſion. Hayward. 

?*Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 
To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. Dryden. 
4. A huſband. 

I oft in bitterneſs of ſoul deplor'd 

My abſent daughter, and my dearer /ord. Pope. 
5. One who is at the head of any buſineſs; 
an overſeer, | 

Grant harveſt rd more by a penny or two, 

Io call on his fellows the better to do. Tuſſer. 
6. A nobleman. 

Thou art a rd, and nothing but a lord. Shakeſ. 
7. A general name for a peer of England. 

Nor were the crimes objected againſt him ſo 
clear, as to give convincing ſatisfaction to the ma- 
Jor part of both houſes, eſpecially that of the lords. 

King Charles. 


2 0 


higher title. 
9. An honorary title applied to officers : 


Chief baron. 
To Lorp. v. 2. To domineer; to rule 
deſpotically: with over before the ſub- 


ject of power. 

Unrighteous lord of love! what law is chis, 
That me thou makeſt thus tormented be? 
The whiles ſhe lordeth in licentious bliſs - 


Of her free will, ſcorning both thee and me. 


i N penſer « 
* ] fee them /crding it in London ſtreets. Shakeſp. 
5 Thoſe huge tracts of ground they /orded over, 
- begat wealth, wealth uſhered in pride. 


Horuel. 
They had by this poſſeſs'd the tow'rs of Gath, 
And /aded over them whom now they ſerve. 
Milton. 
I. ſhould chooſe rathe: to be tumbled into the 
duſt in blood, bearing witneſs to any known truth 
of our Lord, than by a denial of truths, through 
blood and perjury, wade to a ſceptre, and lerd it in 
;. throne. . South, 
But if thy paſſions lord it in thy breaſt, 


The valour of one man th' afflicted throne 
Imperial, that once N d ver the world, 
Suſtain'd. * 

The-civilizers ! the di ſturbers ſay, 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 
Proud vagabonds ! who make the world your home, 
And lord it where you have no right. Philips's Brits 
Lo'rpinG. 2. /. [from /ord.] A little 

lord; a lord in contempt or ridicule. 
Til queſtion you 
Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were 


You were pretty lordingr then. Shakeſp, Wine Tale. 
To /ordings proud I tune my lay, 


* 


Who fealt in bower or hall; 


Dryden's Perſius. 


f 


8. A baron, as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of | 


as, lord chief juſtice, lord mayor, lord 


Philips. | 


L OR 
N Though dukes they be, to dukes I ſay, 
That pride will have a fall. Sein 
Lo RDLIN OG. 2. /. A diminutive lord. 
Traulus, of amphibious breed, : 
+ By the dam from /ordlings ſprung, 
By the fire exhal'd from dung. ___ Sxoift. 
Lo RKDLIN ESS. 2. /. {from lordly.] 
1. Dignity ; high ſtation. 
Thou vouchſafeſt here to viſit me, 
Doing the honour of thy /ordlineſs | 
To one ſo weak. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopar. 
2. Pride; haughtineſs. : 
Lo'RDLY. adj. [from /ord.] 
1. Befitting a lord. 
Lordly fins require lordiy eſtates to fepport them. 
LE: Sousb. 
2. Proud ;. haughty ; ne + GIG ; inſolent. 
Bad as yourſelf, my Lord; | 
An't like your /ordly lord protectorſnip! Shakeſp>- 
Of me as of a common enemy, 
So dreaded once, may now exaſperate them, 
1 Know not: lords are /rd!ieft. in their wine. 
Milt 
Expect another meſſage more imperious, 
More lordly thund' ring than thou well wilt bear. 


Milton. 
Ev'ry rich and /ordly ſwain, | 
With pride wou'd drag about her chain. Sevift. 


Lo DpILY. adv. Imperiouſly; deſpoti- 
cally; proudly. 8 | 
So when a tyger ſucks the bullock's blood, 
A famiſti d lion, iſſuing from the wood, 
Roars lordly fierce, and challenges the food. Dryd-- 
Lo R DSHIP. 2. . [from lerd.] 
1. Dominion; power. | 
VCL et me never know that any baſe affection ſhould 
get any /5rdſbip in your thoughts. Sidney. 
It being ſet upon ſuch an inſenſible riſing of the 
ground, it gives the eye lordſbip over a good large 
circuit. Sidney. 
They which are accounted to rule over the 
Gentiles, exerciſe lordſhip over them, and their 
great ones exerciſe authority upon them. 
- Mark, X. 42— 
Needs muſt the lardſpip there from virtue ſlide. 
| Fairfax. 
2. Seigniory; domain. | 
How can thoſe grants of the kings be avoided, 
without wronging of thoſe lords which had thoſe 
lands and lordſbips given them? Spenſer on Ireland. 
There is lerdſbip of the fee, wherein the maſter 
doth much joy, when he walketh about his own : 
poſſeſſions. | Motton. 
What lands and lordſbips for their owner know - 
My quondam barber, but his worſhip now. Dryden. 
3. Title of honour uſed to a nobleman. 
not a duke. = 
I aſſure your Jordfhip, 
The extreme horrour of it almoſt turn d me 
To air, when firſt J heard it. Ben Fonſon 
I could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave not 
your /ordſhip my teſtimony of being the beſt huſ. 
tband now living. : : Dryden. 
4. Titulary compellation of judges, and 
ſome other perſons in authority and 
office. | 
Lore. 2. J. [from lænan, to learn. I 
Leſſon; doctrine; inſtruction. 
And, for the mvudeft lore of maĩdenhood 
Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 
Oh whither ſhall I fly? : Fair far. 
The law-of nations, or the lore of war. Fairfaxe- 
Calm regions once, 
And full of peace; now toſt, and turbulent! 
For underſtanding rul'd not; and the will 
Heard not her /ore ! but in ſubjection now 
To ſenſual appetite. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſubtile fiend his lere | 
Soon learn'd, now milder, and thus anſwer'd 
| {mooth. Milton. 
Lo! Rome herſelf, proud miſtreſs now no more 
+ Of arts, but thund'ring againſt :cathen-lores Pope. 


Lok. 


LOR 
Loxt. ['eopan, Saxon.] Loſt; deſtroyed. 
Not in uſe. | 
Lo'x EL. a. /. [from leonan, Saxon.] An 
abandoned ſcoundrel. Obſolete, 
Siker thou ſpeakeſt like a lewd Hell 
Of heaven to deemen fo: 
How be I am but rude and borrell, 
Vet nearer ways I know. Spenſer's Paſtoralt. 
To Lo'riCaTE. v. a. To plate over. 
Nature hath lericated, or plaiſtered over, the 
ſides of the tympanum in animals with ear-wax, to 
top and entangle any inſects that ſhould attempt to 
creep in there. Ray. 
Lo'rimeR. I 2. /. [lormier, French. ] 
Lo'RINER. Bridlecutter. 
Lo'rioT. n. . [galgulus.) A kind of. 
bird. 
Loxx. pret. paſſ. [of lopian, Saxon. ] 
Forſaken; loſt. 

Who after that he had fair Una lorn, 
Through light miſdeeming of her loyalty. Fairy Q: 
To Los. Y. a. pret. and part. 1%. 
lleonan, Saxon, ] | 
1. To forfeit by unſucceſsful conteſt; the 
contrary to bin. 

I fought the battle bravely which 1 %%, | 
And lſt it but to Macedonians. Dryden. 
The lighten'd courfers ran; 
They ruſh d, and vor. by turns, and 4% the day. 
| Dryden. 
2. To forfeit as a penalty. In this ſenſe is 
Paradiſe 4%. 


Fame — few, alas! the caſual bleſſing boaſt, | 
So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be 1% ) Pope. 
3. To be deprived of. 

He 1% his right hand with a ſhot, and, inſtead 
thereof, ever after uſed a hand of iron. Xnolles. 

Who conquer'd him, and in what fatal ſtrife 
The youth, without a wound, could J%ſe his life. 

| Dryden. 
4. To ſuffer diminution of. 

The fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of 
authority; but roughneſs and pride js the /2/ing 
thereof. Eccluſ. x. 21. 
If ſalt have J his ſavour, where with ſhall it be 
ſalted? Matt bezw. 

To poſſeſs no longer: contrary to #eep. 
* They have det their — of woollen drapery. 4 | 
Craunt. 
No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give, 
The Trojan honour and the Roman boaſt, 
Admir'd when living, and ador'd when 7. 
Dryden. 

We ſhould never [ſe fight of the country, 

though ſometimes entertained with a diſtant proſ- 


in this ſenſe always uſed paſlively, with 
to. before that from which the ſeparation 


is made. | 
But if to honour f tis ſtill decreed | 

For you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks ſhall bleed; 
Judge and aſſert my right, impartial Jove. Pope. 

| When men are openly abandoned, and /eft to 

all ſhame, they have no reaſon to think it hard, if 


their memory be reproached. : Swift. 
$. To ruin; to ſend to perdition. | 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, _ 
The woman that deliberates is 4%. Addiſon. 


. To bewilder, ſo as that the way 1s no 


longer known. 
I will go Loſe myſelf 
And wander up and down to view the city. Shake. 
Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely 
to flat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, 
than unpremeditated and confuſed variety to diſtrac᷑t 


_ pe of it. | Addiſon. | 
6. To miſs, ſo as not to find, | 
Venus wept the ſad diſaſter 
Of having /q/ her fav'rite dove. Prior. 
7. To ſeparate or alienate. It is perhaps 


and /fe its King Charles. | 
5 


When the mind purſues the Idea of Infinity, 
it uſes the ideas and repetition of numbers, which 


are ſo many diſtin ideas, kept beſt by number 
from running into a confuſed heap, wherein the 


mind aſes itſelf. | | Locke. 
But rebel wit deſerts thee oft in vain, 
Loft in the maze of words he turns again. Pope. 


10. To deprive of. 
Ho ſhould you go about to /oſe him a wife 
he loves with ſo much paſſion ? Temple. 
11. Not to employ; not to enjoy. 5 
The happy have whole days, and thoſe they uſe; 
Th' unhappy have but hours, and theſe they be 
D en. 
To Je theſe years which worthier ene 


require, 
To ſe that health which ſhould thoſe 
inſpire. 5 
12. To ſquander; to throw away. 
I no more complain, 
Time, health, and fortune are not 4% in vain. 
Pope. 


thoughts 
Savage. 


13. To ſuffer to vaniſh from view. 
Like following life in creatures we diſſect, 


We leſe it in the moment we detect. Pope. 
Oft in the paſſions wild rotation toſt, 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is /:/?. Pope. 


14. To deſtroy by ſhipwreck. 
The coaſt 
Where firſt my ſhipwreck'd heart was 1%. Prier. 
15. To throw away; to employ ineffec- 
tually. 

He has merit, go0d-nature, and integrity, that 
are too often 4ſt upon great men, or at leaſt are not 
all three a match for flattery. Pope's Letters. 

16. To miſs; to part with, ſo as not to 
recover. | 

Theſe ſharp encounters, where always many 
more men are 4% than are killed or taken priſoners, 
put ſuch a ſtop to Middleton's march, that he 
was glad to retire. : Clarendon. 

17. To be freed from; as, to loſe a fever. 
His ſeely back the bunch has got 
Which Edwin /:ft before. 
To Lose. v. u. 
1. Not to win, 
We'll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loſes, and who wins; who's in, who's out. 


. x Shakeſpeares 
2. Todecline; to fail. | 
Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
Loſes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhews. Milton. 


Parnel. 


Lo'szaBLE. adj. [from %.] Subject 


to privation. 

Conſider whether motion, or a propenſity to it, 
be an inherent quality belonging to atoms in general, 
and not /oſeable by them. oyle. | 

Lo'sEL. 2. /. [from lopian, to periſh.) 
A ſcoundrel; a ſorry worthleſs fellow, 
A word now obſolete. | 

Such /oſcls and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by any 

ſheriff, be gotten, when they are challenged for any 


ſuch fact. Spenſer. 
A loſel wand'ring by the way, | 

One that to bounty never caft his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did aſſay 

His baſer breaſt. Fairy Queen. 


Be not with work of /oſe/s wit defamed, 

Ne let ſuch verſee poetry be named. Hubberd's Tale. 
By Cambridge a towne I do know, 

Whoſe loſſes by Ils doth ſhew 


More heere then is needful to tell. Tuſſer's Huſb. 
A groſs hag ! 


And, /cſe!, thou art worthy to be hang'd, 

That wilt not ſtay her tongue. Shakeſpeare. 
Lo'seR. 2. /. [from /o/e.]J One that is 

deprived of any thing; one that forfeits 

any thing ; one that is impaired in his 

poſſeſſion or hope: the contrary to avin- 

ner or gainer. 


5. Fault; puzzle: uſed only 


* And where unequal, there by ets decides. 


oof OO" 8 A 


LOT 


 Withithe bers let it ſympathize, 


For nothing can ſeem foul to thoſe that wins 
| Shakeſpeare, 
No man can be provident of his time that is — 
prudent in the choice of his company; and if one 
of the ſpeakers be vain, tedious, and trifting, he 
that hears, and he that anſwers, are equal loſers of 
their time. Taylor's Holy Living. 
It cannot laſt, becauſe that act ſeems to have 
been carried on, rather by the intereſt of particular 
countries, than by that of the whole, which mug 
be a /ofer by it. Temple. 
A bull with gilded horns, 
Shall be the portion of the conquering chief; 
A ſword and helm ſhall chear the /oſ:r's grief. 
| Dryd*s:. 
Lyſers and malecontents, whoſe portion 25 . 
heritance is a freedom to ſpeak. South, 
Loss. n. /. [from hfe.] 
1. Detriment; privation ; diminution of 
good: the contrary to gas. 
The only gain he purchaſed was to be capable 
of 4% and detriment for the good of others. 


An evil natured ſon is the diſh6nour of his 
father that begat him; and a fooliſh daughter i 
born to his /ofs. | Eccluſ. 

The abatement of price of any of the landholder's 
commodities, leſſens his income, and is a clear boſs. 

f - 3 g Locle. 
2. Miſs; privation. 
If he were dead, what would betide of me? 
— No other harm but /»ſs of ſuch a lord. 
— The ½½ of ſuch a lord includes all harms. 


> 


FS, RT _ Shakeſpeare, 
3. Deprivation ; forfeiture. 
Loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reſtore it, and regain. Milton. 


4. Deſtruction. 
Her fellow ſhips from far her fs deſery d; 
But only ſhe was ſunk, and all were ſafe beſide. 
Dr den. 
There ſucceeded an abſolute victory for the 
Engliſh, with the laughter of above two thouſand 
of the enemy, with the 4% but of one man, 
though not a few hurt. Bacon, 
in the fol- 
lowing phraſe. | 
Not the leaſt tranſaction of ſenſe and motion ia 
man, but philoſophers are at a /:/s to comprehend. 
| : | South's Sermons. 
Reaſon is always ftriving, and always at a tiſs, 
while it is exerciſed about that which is not its 


proper object. Dryden. 
A man may ſometimes be at a 4% which 2 to 
cloſe with. Baker on Laurning. 


5. Uſeleſs application. 
It would be /ofs of time to explain any farther 
our ſuperiority to the enemy in numbers of men 
and horſe, : - . Addiſon. 
Los r. participial adj. [from lgſe.] No 
longer perceptible. | 
In ſeventeen days appear'd your pleaſing coaſt, 
And woody mountains, half in vapeurs 46. Papo. 
Lor. z. J. [hlaut, Gothick ; þloe, Saxon; 
lot, Purch.] | 
1. Fortune; ſtate aſſigned, 
Kala at length cenclude my Ming'ring lot: 
Diſdain me not, although I be not fair, 
Who is an heir of many hundred ſheep, 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 


Nor ſtorms do turn. Sidney. 
Our ewn lot is beſt; and by aiming at what we 
have not, we loſe what we have already. L'Efir. 


Prepar'd I ſtand ; he was but born to try 

The lot of man, to ſuffer and to die. Pepe's Odyſſey. 
2. A die, or any thing uſed in determining 
chances. 

Aaron ſhall caſt lots upon the two goats; one 
lot for the Lord, and the other lot for the fcape- 
goat. Lev. xvi. 8. 

Their taſks in equal portions ſhe divides, 

Dryden. 
Ulyſtes 


Hooker, © 
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Mes Vids his friends to caft lots, to Thew, 
Mo. would not voluntarily expoſe us to ſo 
: roome. 


Shake/peare to ſignify a 


imminent danger. 

It ſeems in 
lucky or wiſhed chance. | 
If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks . 80 

My name hath touch'd your ears; it is Menenius. 

Shakeſpeare. 

A portion; a parcel of goods as be- 

ing drawn by lot: as, what et of filks 


had you at the ſale? 


77 Proportion of taxes: as, to pay ſcot 


and lor. ; 
Lore tree or neitle tree. n. J. A plant. 
The leaves of the lote tree are like thoſe of the 
nettle. The fruit of this tree is not ſo tempting 
to us, as it was to the companions of Ulyſſes: 
the wood is durable, and uſed to make pipes for 
wind inſtruments: the root is proper for hafts of 
knives, and was highly eſteemed by the Romans 
for its beauty and uſe. _ Miller. 
LO'TOS. . J. [Latin.] See Lor E. 
The trees around them all their food produce, 
Lotos, the name divine, nectareous juice. Pope. 
Lo“ rio. 2. J. ¶lotio, Latin; lotion, Fr.] 
A htion is a form of medicine compounded of 
aqueous liquids, uſed to waſh any part with. 
Quincy. 
In lotions in women's caſes, he orders two por. 
tions of hellebore macerated in two cotylæ of water. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Lo'TTERY. 2. . ¶lotterie, Fr. from Joe.) 
A game of chance; a ſortilege; diſtri- 
bution of prizes by chance; a play in 
which lots are drawn for prizes. T 
Let high-ſighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery. Shakeſpeare. 
The lottery that he hath deviſed in theſe three 
cheſts of gold, filver, and lead, will never be choſen 
by any but whom you ſhall rightly lore. Shakeſp. 
Fortune, that with malicious joy 
Does man, her ſlave, oppreſs, 
Still various and unconſtant till, 
| Promotes, degrades, delights in ſtrife, 
And makes a lottery of life. Dryden's Horace. 
Every warriour may be ſaid to be a ſoldier of 
fortune, and the beſt commanders to have a lottery 
for their work. | South. 


Lo'vacs. #. ,. [levifticum, Latin.) A 


plant. 
LOUD. ach. | 
1. Noiſy ; ſtriking the ear with great 

force. | | 


Contending on the Leſbian ſhore, 
His proweſs Philomelides confeſs'd, 


And {cad acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſs'd. Pope. 


The numbers ſoft and clear, 
Gently ſteal upon the ear; 
Now louder, and yet louder riſe, 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies Pope. 
2. Clamorous; turbulent. | 
She is loud and ſtubborn z her feet abide not in 
her houſe. | Proverbs. 


Lo'vpLy. adv. [from loud. 


1. Noiſily; ſo as to be heard far. 
The ſoldier that philoſopher well blam'd, 
Who long and /oudly in the ſchools declaim'd. | 
Denham. 


2. Clamorouſly ; with violence of voice. 


J read above fifty pamphlets, written by as 
many preſbyterian divines, /oudly diſclaiming to- 
leration. Swift, 

Lo'upnxess. 2. /. Noiſe; force of ſound ; 
+ turbulence; vehemence or furiouſneſs of 
clamour, 5 
Had any diſaſter made room for grief, it would 
dare moved according to prudence, and the pro- 
Portions of the provocation: it would not have 
Kllied out imo complaint or /oudneſs.. South. 
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LOV 
To LOVE. v. a. [lupian, Saxon.] 
1. To regard with paſſionate affection, as 
that of one ſex to the other. | 
Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to /ove. 
— It is to be made all of ſighs and tears 
Tt is to be made all of faith and ſervice ; 
It is to be all made of fantaſy, 
All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes 
All adoration, duty, and obedience ; 
All humbleneſs, all patience, .- all impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance. Shakeſpeare. 
I could not /ave I'm fure 
One who in love were wiſe. Comvley. 
The jealous man wiſhes himſelf a kind of deity 
to the perſon he loves; he would be the only em- 
ployment of her thoughts. Addiſo 
2. To regard with the affection of 


friend. 
None but his brethren he, and ſiſters, knew, 
Whom the kind youth prefer'd to me, 8 
And much above myſelf I /ov'd them too. 
3. To regard with parental tenderneſs. 
He that loveth me ſhall be /oved of my father, 
and I will ve him, and will manifeſt myſelf to 
him. Jobn. 
4. To be pleaſed with; to delight in. 
Fiſh uſed to ſalt water delight more in freſh : 
we ſee that ſalmons and ſmelts love to get into 
rivers, though againſt the ſtream. Bacen's Nat. Hift. 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 
Arts which I ud. Copley. 
He /ov'd my worthleſs rhimes, and, like a friend, 
Would find out ſomething to commend. Conley. 
5. To regard with reverent unwillingneſs 


to offend, 
Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. 


5 | Deut. vi. To 
Loves. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The paſſion between the ſexes. 
Hearken to the birds /ove-learned ſongs 
The dewie leaves among! Spenſer : Epithalam. 
While idly I ſtood looking on, 
I found th' effect of love in idleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
My tales of lobe were wont to weary you; 
IT know you joy not in a love diſcourſe. Shakeſpeare. 
I look'd upon her with a foldier's eye, 
That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love. Sbaleſp. 
What need a vermil-tinQur'd lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes, or treſſes like the morn ? Milton. 
Love quarrels oft in pleaſing concord end, 
Not wedlock treachery, endang'ring life. Milton. 
A love potion works more by the ſtrength of 
charm than nature. Collier on Popularity. 
Vou know y' are in my pow'r by making Ive. 
| Dryden. 
Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine, 
And Hove, and /ove-born confidence be thine. Pope. 
Cold - that breaſt which warm'd the world be- 
ore, 
And theſe /owve-darting eyes'muſt roll no more. Pope. 
2. Kindneſs; good-will ; friendſhip. 
What love, think'ſt thou, J ſue ſo much to get? 
My love till death, my humble thanks, my prayers ? 
That love which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
God brought Daniel into favour and tender love 
with the prince. Daniel, i. 9. 
The one preach Chriſt of contention, but the 
other of l] Phil. i. 17. 
By this ſhall all men know that ye are my diſ- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another. ö 
Febn, xili. 35 
Unwearied have we ſpent the nights, 
Till the Ledean ſtars, ſo fam'd for love, 
Wonder'd at us from above. 


3. Courtſhip. 


Cavlcy. 


| Demetrius 
Made Ewe to Nedar's daughter Helena, 
And won her foul. Shakeſp. Mic}. Night's Dream. 
If you will marry, make your /oves to me, 


My lady is beſpoke. Stakeſprare's King Tear. 


k 


Al 


LOV 
The enquiry of truth, which is the - making 
or wa of 25 the knowledge of truth, the pre- 
ference of it; and the belief of truth, the enjoying 
of it, is the ſovereign good of human nature. 
; | Bacon. 
4. Tenderneſs; parental care. 

No religion that ever was, ſo fully repreſente 
the goodneſs of God, and his tender /ave to man- 
kind, which is the moſt powerful argument to the 
love of God. . Tillotſon. 

5. Liking ;+ inclination to: as, the love of 
one's country. f 5 — 

In youth, of patrimonial wealth poſſeſt, 

The /cve of ſcience faintly warm' d his breaſt. 


Fenton. 
6. Object beloved. 542 
Open the temple gates unto my love- Spenſen. 
If that the world and love were young 
And truth in every ſhepherd's tongue; ; 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move, | 
To live with thee, and be thy love. Shakeſpeare» . 


The baniſh'd never hopes his love to ſee. Dryden. 
The lover ant the love of human kind. Pope. 
7. Lewdneſs. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, : 
But on his knees at meditation. Shakeſpeare 
8. Unreaſonable liking. 

The le to fin makes a man ſin againſt his own 
reaſon, Tayhbre 

Men in love with their opinions may not only 
ſuppoſe what is in queſtion, but allege wrong matter. 
of fact. Lockes 

g. Fondneſs; concord. 

Come, love and health to all! 

Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine; fill full. 

Shakeſpearee 

Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love, 

and in the ſpirit of meekneſs ? I Core iv. 21 
10. Principle of unian. 

Love is the great inſtrument of nature, the bond 
and cement of ſociety, the ſpirit and ſpring of the 
univerſe : love is ſuch: an affection as cannot ſo 
properly be ſaid to be in the ſoul, as the ſoul to be 
in that: it is the whole man wrapt up into one 
deſire. South. 

11. Pictureſque repreſentation of love. 

The lovely babe was born with ev'ry grace: 
Such was his form as painters, when they ſhow 
Their utmoſt art, on naked loves beſtow. Dryden. 

12. A word of endearment. 

"Tis no diſhonour, truſt me, lee, tis none; 

I would die for thee. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
43. Due reverence to God. 

I know that you have not the deve of God in 

Us John. 

Love is of two ſorts, of friendſhip and ef de- 
ſire; the one betwixt friends, the other betwixt 

lovers; the one a rational, the other a ſenſitive 
love: fo our {we of God conſiſts of two parts, as 
eſteeming of God, and deſiring of him. Hammond. 

The love of God makes a man chaſte without 
the laborious arts of faſting, and exterior diſcip- . 
lines ; he reaches at glory without any other arms 
but thoſe of love. : 3 Taylor. 

14. A kind of thin ſilk tuff, Ain/avorrh. 

This leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the 
light, appeared ſo full of pores, with ſuch a tranſ- 
parency as that of a ſieve, a piece of cypreſs, or 
levehcod. Boyle on Colours. 

Lo'vearePLE. 2. J. A plant. Miller. 
Lo'veExnoT. . /. [love and knot.) A 
complicated figure, by which affection 
interchanged is figured. | ; 
Lo'VELETTER. 2. /. [love and letter.]! 
Letter of courtſhip. 

Have I efcaped /zweletters in the holyday time of 
my beauty, and am I now a ſubject for them? 

| Sbakeſocare . 

The children are educated in the different no- 
tions of their parents; the ſons follow the faiiter,. 
whiie the daughters read evelerters and romances. 
to their mother, Lddihen's SpeeTaror, 
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JO VELILY- «dv. [from level.) Ami- Lo'vesous. adj. [from love.] Lovely. |] LOUIS D'OR. #./. [ French.] A golden 
ably; in ſuch a manner as to excite] A word not 'uſed. coin of France, valued at about twenty 


tove. Nothing new can ſpring | _flillings. F | 
. Thou look'ft ] Without thy warmth, without thy influence bear, | If he is defired to change a louis d'or, he mut 
IL wilily dreadful. Otwway's Venice Preſerw d. Or beautiful or /oveſome can appear. Dryden. conſider of it. Speearcr, 
Lo'veLiness. #. . [from lovely.] Ami-| Lo'vesoxG. 2. J. [love and /.] Song | To Lou. v. #. [lund:ren, Dutch.] 
ableneſs; qualities of mind or body that] expreſſing love. rar T0 idle; to live lazily, © WW 
p oor KOmeo 1s i 4 . fu 4 0 
os fore. Seibb's with a white weck , black eye; „ e 0 + LOO AgR-J": An 


Carrying thus in one perſon the only two bands R : p : 1 idler, | 
> : g 8 Run through the ear with a /ovejong. Shakefpearce * : . 
of good-will, /welines and lovingneſs. ** „ We e and farmick T i 4 eee — LOUSE. Mm. * plural lice. [lux, Saxon ; 
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Her hweline ang 5 ms, Where ſeeds of better arts were early ſown. Donne. luys, Dutch.] A ſl wall animal, of which "IF | 
CRE Gb the wills to do; or far, Lo VESULT. . J. ¶ love and fuit.] Court- different ſpecies live on the bodies of il 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt. Wilton. | Ihip. 8 L men, beaſts, and perhaps of all living : " 

If there is ſuch a native /ovcline/s in the ſex, His /zveſuit hath been to rae ] creatures. 8 

- as to make them victorious when in the wrong, As fearful as a ſiege. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. t There were /ice upon man and beaſt. a "08 

bow reſiſtleſs is their power when they are on the | Lo'yeTALE. 2. J [/ove and tale.) Nar- rod. viii. 18. 

fide of truth? 3 Addiſon. rative of love. 985 | 1. Frogs, /ice, and flies, muſt all his palace fill 20 
LoVELORN. adj. [love and lorn.) For- W Wich loath'd intruſion. '- Min, 
| ſaken of one's love. Infected Sion's daughters with like heat It is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and im. 

The love-lorn nightingale 1 Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch | Ppudence to affirm, that the firſt men might pro- 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | <2ed out of the tumours of trees, as maggots and 


Nightly to thce her ſad ſong mourneth well. Ezekiel ſaw. : a 
| | Milton. Cato's a proper perſon to entruſt flies are ſuppoſed to do now, or might grow upon 
'Lo'veLrY. ag. [from love.] Amiable;] A levetale with | Addiſon. | trees; or perhaps might be the „ice of ſome pro. 
exciting love. Lo'vETHOUGET. 2. . ¶ love and thought. ] digious animals, whoſe ſpecies is now _— 
| The breaſt of Hecuba, Amorous fancy. | 5 ior chat 1: value the er 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, lock'd not hhveier Away to ſweet beds of flowers, the ſkip of a 3 oy money the fourth Fro. 


Than Hector's forehead. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. }  Lowethoughts lie rich when canopied with bowers. | > Lon. © [from the noun ] To 


Freſh flow'rs their mingled odours ſhed. Prior. A people near the northern pole that won, | | 


Lo VEMONGER, 2. ho love and manger. | | Whom Ireland ſent from laugbes and foreſts hore, ſtate of abounding with lice, 


Saul and Jonathan were /cw/c/y and pleaſant in Shakeſpeare. : 
their lives, and in their death they were not divided. | L,o'veToY. 2. / [love and roy.) Small!“ clean from lice. | 
2 Samuel. preſents given by lovers Ag for all other goad anne that love to do 
The flowers which it had preſs'd | ene pendent e wm little work, how handſome it is to /ouſe them. 
Appeared to my view, „ ee ſuch 14 ſauff. bones? 4 felves in the ſunſhine, they that have been but 2 
More freſh and levcly than the reſt, | W 3 mY a et Booe. | while in Ireland can well witneſs. Spenſer on Ireland, 
0 That in the meadows grew. Denham. i of I, | K pg | = 0 You fat and /ous'd him all the ſun-ſhine day. 
| The Chriſtian religion gives us a more level O'VETRICK, 7. . [ove and trie ] 190 5 | Sewiſt, Wa 
# character of God than any religion gver did. of expreſting love. ]Lo'vszworT. 1. /. The name of a plant; 
5 5 Tiltorſon. Other difports than dancing jollities z called alſo rattle and cock's-comb. . 
+ | The fair | Other /wetricks than glancing with the eyes. Donne. r. [ from louſe ] Ts a nat 
i 1 With cleanly powder dry their hair; | Loven. =. /. [loch, Iriſh, a lake.] A "MW : d ſi 3 1 
| ; 8 8 Lo"us1nzss. 2. . [from lowfy.] The 
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| One who deals in affairs of love. Divided far by ſea from Europe's ſhore. ee Lo us v. adj. ¶ from louſe.] 
Tbou art an old er, and ſpeakoſt ſxil- | Lough Neſs never freezes. Phi Trar/- | x. Swarming with lice; over-run with 
Ti fully. ; Shakeſpeare. | Lo'vinG. participial adj. [from love.] lice. 
11 r K. 8 3 Tove. j1- Kind; Ce Ry Let him be daub'd with lace, live high and 
. 13 e Who is in e. j o loving to my motrers, whore Z 
1 | Love is blind, and {overs cannot fee } That he would not let ev'n the winds of heavin | Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dey der. 
ff The pretty fallies that themſelves commit. Shakc/. Viſit her face too roughly. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. Sweetbriar and gooſeberry axe only Jouſy in dry 
10 , Let it be never ſaid, that he whoſe breaſt This earl was of great courage, and much loved times, or very hot places. Mortimer”s Huſbandry. 
13 Is fill'd with love, ſhould brealt a lwer's reſt. Dryd.] of his ſoldiers, to whom he was no leſs _ 2. Mean; low born, bred on the dung- 
10 A friend; one who regards with kind- ; "a . Haywards | hill. 
14 aſs | 2. Expreſſing kindneſs. I 1 
1 7 2 brother and his Ever have embrac d. The king took her in his arms till ſhe came to a ** 3 . on the louſy knave 
* A * care, herſelf, and comforted her with {wing words. 7 A” p 4 
] . ; | el Shakeſpeare 2 1 A louſy knave, to have his gibes and 1. "an 
Flt Thy general is my lover: J have been Lo'vINGKINDNESS. 2. J. Tenderneſs ; fa- Love, x; /; Thice, old Dutch Mr. 1 ] | 
ny: The book of his good act, whence men have read your; mercy. A ſcriptural word. A e hi a 4 £ - *- 4.) 
ö 2 His fame unperallel' d haply amplified. Shakeſpeares Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies, and ai aukward fellow; a bumpkin; ” 
7 3. One who likes any thing. EY thy {vingkindneſſes» Pſalm, xxv. 6. A clown. | 
To be good and gracious, and a lover of 'know- ; He has adapted the arguments of obedience to the | Pamela, whoſe noble heart doth diſdain, that 1 
ledge, are amiable things. Burret's The of the Earth, imperfection of our underſtanding, requiring us to | the truſt of her virtue is repoſed in ſuch a le WY 
Lo'uves. z. /. [from Pouvert, French, 23 mor _ 2 3 e JOE of _— _ yet, 4 ſhew an obedience, taken n 
an opening. ] An opening for the E eee cvingkindneſs, and to adore him as epherdiſh apparel. | Sidrey. 
| a 1 patron. Rogers. This /5Tvt, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
_ to go out at in the me „„ 1 Coe iy [from ſowing. ] Aﬀec- | Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. 
I ng. ] q penſer. tionately; with kindneſs. . Shakeſpeare 
"7h o VESECRET. 2. /. [ ove an ſecret.] a The new king, having no leſs /ovingly performed have need of ſuch a youth, 
. 2 between lovers. Y "HP | all duties to him dead than alive, purſued on the | . 3 ene e 8 1 ; 
Ky What danger, Arimant, is this you fear: fiege of his unnatural brother, as much for the or Us no tmn do on 400 0. E/pearee 
115 Or what /owejecret which I muſt not hear? Dryden. ] revenge of his father, as for the eſtabliſhing of Thus wail'd the {ours in melancholy ſtrain. C.. 9 
4 Lo'vesiCk. adj. [love and fick.] Diſ-] his own quiet. „ , Sidnyy. | To Lour. vv. u. [hluxan, to bend, Sax.] 
(7 amorous deſire. |  patured and meek perſons ; but he that can do ſo] to ſtoop. Obſolete. It was uſed in a 
13 3 : n j with the froward and perverſe, he only hath true P. | ts — 
Ii} Z m e. | good ſenſe Sy 
11+ ] ovefic ing. Dryd. p mY a . . | i I ; | 
I; To he gem mike of oy et mich, e Levior: v. f [from Inuit. ] Kind-] vis fir the knight fared, lacing tow, = BW 
I 5 __ 3 3 . 1 Dryden. pal; SPOON. 2 A 3 ö | e Sen 1 ? 
1 | x the reliefs to cale a 19V/ICR MING, arrying thus in one perſon the on two bands 0 Under the fand bag he was ſeen | _—_ 
| Flavia preſcribes deſpair. > Granville. of good-will, lovelineſs and /ovingneſs. Sidney. | Louting low, like a for ftor green. , Bun Forſss 
ty | | | | Tix 
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6. Not of high price: as, corn is /oww, 


Fperfers 8 
. SY 
wi 


* 25 N 
LOW 
The palmer, grey with age, with count'nance 
leꝛuting low, 


His head ev'n to the earth before the king did bow. 


7% LouT. v. a. This word ſeems in 


Shakeſpeare to ſignify, to overpower. 
I am /oxvted by a traitor villain, 
And cannot help the noble chevalier. Shakeſpeare. 


Lo'uT1sH. adj. [from laut.] Clowniſh ; 
bumpkinly. 
This hutiſpþ clown is ſuch, that you never ſaw 


ſo ill-favoured a viſar ; his behaviour ſuch, that 
he is beyond the degree of ridiculous. Sidney. 
Lo'uTISHLY, adv. [from /out.) With 
the air of a clown ; with the gait of 
a bumpkin. | 
Low. adj. 
1. Not high. - 
Their wand'ring courſe now high, now loro, 
then hid, 
Progreſſive, retrograde. Milton. 
2. Not riſing far upwards. N 
It became a ſpeading vine of lav ſtature. 
: t Ezeh. xvii. 6. 
3. Not elevated in place, or local ſitua- 
tion. | | 
O mighty Cæſar! doſt thou lye ſo lo? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meaſure ? oo a Ca). 
Equal in days and nights, except to thoſe 
Beyond the polar circles; to them day 
Had unbenighted ſhone, while the Jo ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in their ſight 
Had rounded till th' horizon, and not known 
Or eaſt or weſt. Milton. 
Whatſoever is waſhed away from them is carried 
down into the /oxver grounds, and into the ſea, and 


nothing is brought back. Burnet's Tb. of the Earth. 


4. Deſcending far downwards ; deep. 
The loꝛveſt bottom ſhook of Erebus. Milton. 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo lea, 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. Milton. 
His volant touch 5 
Inſtinct through all proportions d and high 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 
. Milton. 
5. Not deep; not ſwelling high; ſhal- 
low: uſed of water. : 
As two men were walking by the ſea-fide at loro 
water, they ſaw an oyſter, and both pointed at it 
together. L'Eſtrange. 
It is /oxwv ebb ſure with his accuſer, when ſuch 
peccadillo's are put in to ſwell the charge. Atterb. 


7. Not loud ; not noiſy. 
As when in open air we blow, 
The breath, though ſtrain'd, ſounds flat and Jp : 
But if a trumpet take the blaſt, 
It lifts it high, and makes it laſt. Waller. 
The theatre is ſo well contrived, that, from the 
very deep of the ſtage, the /oqveſt ſound may be 
heard diſtinctly to the. fartheſt part of the audience 
and yet, if ycu raiſe your voice as high as you 
pleaſe, there is nothing like an echo to cauſe con- 
tuſion. 8 Addiſon un Italy. 
3. In latitudes near to the line. 
They take their courſe either high to the north, 
or Jeb to the ſouth. Abbot's Deſcrip. of the World. 
9. Not riſing to ſo great a ſum as ſome 


other accumulation of particulars. 
Who can imagine, that in ſixteen or ſeventeen 
hundred years time, taking the /owver chronology, 
that the earth had then ſtood, mankind ſhould be 
propagated no farther than Judæa? Burnet. 
10. Late in time: as, the /ower empire, 
11. Dejected; depreſſed. 


His ſpirits are ſo Jo his voice is drown' d, 
He hears as from afar, or in a ſwoon, 
Like the deaf murmur of a diſtant found. Dryden. 


3. In times approaching towards our own, 


4. With a depreſſion of the voice. 


5. In a ſtate of ſubjection. 


9 _ 


"aw 
| F Though he before had gall and rage, 


Which death or conqueſt muſt aſſuage; 
He grows diſpirited and Jo, 


To keep them all quiet, he muſt keep them in 
greater awe and Jeſs ſplendor ; which power he 
will uſe to keep them as /5<v as he pleaſes, and at 
no more coſt than makes for his own pleaſure. 

Graunt. 

13. Not elevated in rank or ſtation ; ab- 
je.. . 
He wooes both high and Iz, both rich and poor. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Try in men of /oxv and mean education, who 

have never elevated their thoughts above the ſpade. 

Locke. 

14. Diſhonourable; betokening meanneſs 
of mind: as, loo tricks. 

Yet ſometimes nations will decline fo /zwv 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal courſe annexed, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty, 
Their inward loſt. Milton. 

15. Not ſublime ; not exalted in thought 


or diction. | 
He has not ſo many thoughts that are I and 
vulgar, but, at the ſame time, has not ſo many 
thoughts that are ſublime and noble. Addiſon. 
In compariſon of theſe divine writers, the nobleſt 
wits of the heathen world are l and dull. Felton. 


16. Submiſlive; humble; reverent. 
I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay their fealty 
With /owv ſubjection. 
From the tree her ſtep ſne turn'd, 
But firſt /o2v reverence done, as to the pow'r 
That dwelt within. Milton. 
Low. adv. 


1. Not aloft; not on high. 
There under Ebon ſhades and le- brow'd roe ks 
As ragged as thy locks, , 
In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell. Milton. 
My eyes no object met 
But /Xv-hung clouds, that dipt themſelves in rain, 
. To ſhake their fleeces on the earth again. Dryden. 
| No luxury found room 
In lozu-rooft houſes, and bare walls of lome. Dryd. 
Vaſt yellow offsprings are the German's pride; 
But hotter climates narrower frames obtain, 
And loau- built bodies are the growth of Spain. 
Creech. 
We wand'ring go through dreary waſtes, 
Where round ſome mould'ring tow'r pale ivy creeps, 
And /:v-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the 
dee ps. Pope. 
2. Not at a high price; meanly. It is 
chiefly uſed in compoſition. 
Proud of their numbers and ſecure in ſoul, 
The confident and over-lufty French: 
Do the lozu- rated Engliſh play at dice? Shakeſpeare. 
This is the prettieſt lo- born laſs, that ever 
Ran the greenſord ; nothing the does or feems, 
But ſmacks of ſomething greater than herſelf, 
Too noble for this place. Shakefe Winter's Tale. 
Whenever I am turned out, my lodge deſcends 
upon a /v-ſpirited creeping family. Swift. 
Corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all; and av'rice creeping on, 
Spread like a /52v-born miſt, and blot the ſun. Pope. 


Milton. 


In that part of the world which was firſt inha- 
bited, even as /oww down as Abraham's time, they 
wandered with their flocks and herds. Locke. 


Lucia, ſpeak loro, he is retir'd to reſt. Addiſon. 


How comes it that, having been once fo /i2v 


| 


Vor. II. s 


He hates the fight, and ſnuns the foe. Prior. 
12. Impotent; ſubdued. 
: To be worſt, 
The love, moſt dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands till in eſperance. Shakeſpeare. 
Why but to awe, 
Why but to keep ye /:2v and ignorant? Milton. 


I. W 


brought, and thoroughly ſubjected, they afterwards 

lifted up themſelves ſo ſtrongly again? Spenſer. 
To Low. v. a. [from the adjective. }] 

To ſink; to make low. Probably miſ- 
printed for /owver. 

The value of guineas was /aved-from one-and- 
twenty ſhillings and ſixpence to one-and-twenty 
ſhillings. Sift. 

To Low. v. z. [hlonan, Saxon. The 
adjective /ow, not high, is pronounced 
lo, and would rhyme to 20 the verb 
how, to bellow, lou; and is by Dryden 
rightly rhymed to zow.] To bellow as 

a COW, 

Doth the wild aſs bray when he has graſs? or 
leꝛoeth the ox over his fodder ? Fob, vi. 5. 

The maids of Argos, who, with frantick cries, 
And imitated lowings, fill'd the ſkies. Roſcommon. 

Fair Io grac'd his ſhield, but Ib now, 

With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to /crv. 

| Diyden. 

Had he been born ſome ſimple ſhepherd's heir, 
The /:wing herd, or fleecy ſheep his care. Prior. 

Lo'wBELL. #. J. [laeye, Dutch; leg, 

Saxon; or log, Iflandick, a flame, and 

Bell. A kind of fowling in the night, 

in which the birds are wakened by a 

bell, and lured by a flame into a net. 

Lowe denotes a flame in Scotland; and 

to have, to flame. | 
Lowe. The termination of local names. 

Lowe, loe, comes from the Saxon Pleap, a hill, 
heap, or barrow; and ſo the Gothick hlaizw is a 
monument or barrow. Gibſon. 

To LOWER. v. a. [from low.] | 

1. To bring low; to bring down by way 
of ſubmiſſion. TE 

As our high veſſels paſs their wat'ry way, 

Let all the naval world due homage pay ; 

With haſty reverence their top-honours lover, 

Confeſſing the aſſerted power. Prior. 
2. To ſuffer to ſink down. 

When water iſſues out of the apertures with 
more than ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it 
ſuch particles of looſe matter as it met with in its 
paſfage through the ſtone, and it ſuſtains thoſe 
particles till its motion begins to remit, when by 
degrees it /zwers them, and lets them fall. 

i GEL Wacdward. 

3. a leſſen; to make leſs in price or va- 

ue. | 

The kingdom will loſe by this /owvering of in- 
tereſt, if it makes foreigners withdraw any of their 
money. | Locke. 

Some people know it is for their advantage to 
{aver their intereſt. Child on Trad. 
To Lower. v. nu. To grow leſs; to 
fall; to ſink. 

The preſent pleaſure, 

By revolution /:xe*ring, does become 

The oppoſite of itſelf. Shakeſ. Ant. and Cleopatre. 

To LOWER. v.n. [It is doubtful what 

was the primitive meaning of this word ; 
if it was originally applied to the ap- 
pearance of the ſky, it is no more than 
to grow /ow, as the ſky ſeems to do in 
dark weather: if it was firſt uſed of the 
countenance, it may be derived from 
the Dutch leeren, to look aſkance: the 
coco ſounds as o in hour; in the word 
lower, when it means 70 grow, or make 
low, the ow ſounds as o in more.] | 


1. To appear dark, ſtormy, and gloomy ; 


to be clouded, 

Now is the winter of our diſcontent 
Made glorious ſummer by this ſun of York ; 
And all the clouds that /owwered upon our houſe, 


In the deep boſom of the ocean buried. SN. 
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2. To frown; to pout; to look ſullen. 


Low ER. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. Cloudineſs ; 


| Lo'weriNnGLY. adv. [from /owwer.] With 


His errand was to draw the /c2v/and damps, 


LO WI IL x. adv. [from lowly.] 
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The low'ring ſpring, with laviſh rain, 

W egteroa: +a 
- ydens 
Wen the heavens are filled with clouds, 2e. all 
nature wears a lotoering countenance, I withdraw 
myſelf from theſe uncomfortable ſcenes. Addiſon. 
The dawn is overcaſt, the morning /<wv'rs, 1 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon. 

If on Swithin's feaſt the welkin leurs, 
And ey'ry penthouſe ſtreams with hafty ſhow'rs, 

Twice twenty days ſhall clouds their fleeces poo 
4 aye 


There was Diana when A@zon ſaw her, and 


one of her fooliſh nymphs, who weeping, and withal | 


towering, one might ſee the workman meant to ſet 
Forth tears of anger. Sidney. 
He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place, 
But ſullen diſcontent ſat l ing on her face; 
Then impotent of tongue, her ſilence broke, 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone the ſpoke. Dryden. 


loomineſs. 


2. Cloudineſs of look. 
Philoclea was jealous for Zelmane, not with- 


out ſo mighty a lower as that face could yield. 
Sidney. 


cloudineſs; gloomily. 
Lo'wtr MosT. adj. [from low, lower, and 


mot.] Loweſt. | 
Plants have their ſeminal parts uppermoſt, living 
creatures have them /owwermeft. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
It will alſo happen, that the ſame part of the 
pipe which was now /ozvermeſt, will preſently be- 
come higher, ſo that the water does aſcend by de- 
ſcending; aſcending in compariſon to the whole 


inſtrument, and deſcending in reſpect of its ſeveral 
Wilkins . 


parts. 
Lo'wLaNnD. 2. J. [low and land.] The 
country that is low in reſpect of neigh- 


bouring hills ; the marſh. 
W hat a devil is he ? 


And noiſome vapours, from the foggy fens, 
Then breathe the baleſul ſtench with all his force. 
; D ryden. 
No nat'ral cauſe ſhe found from brooks or bogs, 
Or marſhy lozolands, to produce the fogs. Dryden. 


1. Humbly ; without pride. 
2. Meanly ; without dignity. 
Lo'wLiiness. ». . [from lowly.] 
1. Humility ; freedom from pride. 
Leawlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shake/. 
The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſey'rance, mercy, /orvlineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
Ihe no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 
| Eve, 
With /2vlineſs majeſtick, from her ſeat, 
And grace, that won who ſaw to wiſh her ſtay, 
Roſe. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
If with a true Chriſtian Ice of heart, and a 
devout fervency of foul, we perform them, we 
ſhall find, that they will turn to a greater account 
to us, than ail the warlike preparations in which we 


truſt, | Atterbury. 
2. Meanneſs; want of dignity; abſe& 
depreſſion. 


They continued in that Ecolineſs until the divi- 
ſion between the two houſes of Lancaſter and York 
aroſe. Spenſer. 

The /covlineſs of my fortune has not brought me 
to flatter vice; it is my duty to give teſtimony to 
virtue. Dryden. 

Low r. adj. [from lov. ] 
1. Humble; meek ; mild. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 

I am meck and d in hearts 


Matt. Xi, 29. 


LOW 


He did bend to us a little, and put his arms 
abroad: Wwe of our parts ſaluted him in a very 
lowly and ſubmiſſive manner, as looking that from 
him we ſhould receive ſentence of life or death. 

+ Bacon. 

With cries they fill'd the holy fane; 

Then thus with leroy voice Ilioneus began. 
Dryden. 

The heavens are not pure in his ſight, and he 
charges even his angels with folly; with how 
lowly a reverence muſt we bow down our ſouls be- 
fore ſo excellent a Being, and adore a Nature ſo 
much ſuperior to our own ! 

2. Mean ; wanting dignity ; not great. 

For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 

One common right the great and /ozuly claims. 
; : P pe. 
3. Not lofty ; not ſublime, 

For all who read, and reading not diſdain, 
Theſe rural poems, and their lozoly ſtrain, 
The name of Varus oft inſcrib'd ſhall ſee. Dryden. 

Lo'wLy. adv. [from loau.] 
1. Not highly ; meanly ; without gran- 
deur ; without dignity. 

I will ſhew myſelf highly fed, and /owly 
taught; I know my buſineſs is but to the court. 

SDakeſpear fo 
"Tis better to be /ozoly born, | 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt ring grief, 
And wear a golden forrow. Shakeſ. Henry VIII. 
2. Humbly ; meekly; modeſtly. 
: Heav'n is for thee too high 
To know what paſſes there; be /owwly wiſe : 
Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. 


Another crowd 
Preferr'd the ſame requeſt, and /ozvly bow'd. Pope. 
Lown. . J. [/iun, Iriſh ; loen, Dutch, a 
ſtupid drone.) A ſcoundrel; a raſcal. 


Not i. uſe. | 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches coſt him but a crown, 
He thought them ſixpence all too dear, 
And therefore call'd the taylor /owwn. Shakeſpeare. 


Lo'wness. u. /. [from low.] 


from the ground. 
They know | 

By th' height, the lozuneſe, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The lJowneſs of the bough where the fruit 
cometh, maketh the fruit greater, and to ripen 
better; for you ſhall even ſee, in apricots upon a 
wall, the greateſt fruits towards the bottom. Bacon. 
In Gothick cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the 
arch makes it riſe in height, the /owwneſs opens it 
in breadth. Addiſon. 
2. Meanneſs of character or condition, 


whether mental or external. 
Nothing could have ſubdu'd nature 
To ſuch a /owneſs but his unkind daughter. Shokef. 
Now I muſt 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, 
And palter in the ſhitt of /ozoneſs. 
3. Want of rank; want of dignity. 
The name of ſervants has of old been reckoned 
to imply a certain meanneſs of mind, as well as 
 {ownejs of condition. 5 Soutb. 
4. Want of ſublimity ; contrary to lofti- 
neſs of ſtile or ſentiment. 

His ftile is accommodated to his ſubject, either 
high or low; if his fault be too much /oxvneſs, that 
of Ferſius is the hardneſs of his metaphors. 

Dryden. 
. Submiſſiveneſs. 


The people were in ſuch laune: of obedience 


as ſubjects were like to yield, who had lived almoſt 

4 Ffour-and-twenty years under fo politick a king as 

his father. Bacon. 
6. Depreſſion ; dejection. 

Hence that poverty and leut of ſpirit to 


5 N 


- 


Rogers. | 


Milton, | 


1. Contrariety to height ; ſmall diſtance | 


Shakeſpeare. 


LOZ 


which a kingdom may be ſubje&, as well as a par. 

ticular perſon. . Swift, 

LowrHOUOCH TRD. adj. [low and thought.) 
Having the thoughts with-held from 
ſublime or heavenly meditations ; mean 
of ſentiment ; narrow-minded. 

Above the ſmoak and ſtir of this dim ſpot, 
Which men call earth, and with /ozvrbougbted care, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Miltan. 

Oh grace ſerene ! Oh virtue heav'nly fair ! 
Divine oblation of /o2vthoughted care 
Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the ſky, 
And faith our early immortality ! Pepe, 

Lowse1'RIiTED. adj. {Jow and Spirit.] 


vivacious ; not ſprightly. 

Severity carried to the higheſt pitch breaks the 
mind; and then, in the place of a diſorderly young 
fellow, you have a /owoſpirited moped creature. 

Lacke. 
Loxopro'wick. 2. J. [Nees and Hg.] 

Loxodromick is the art of oblique ſailing by the 
rhomb, which always makes an equal angle with 
every meridian ; that is, when you fail neither di- 
rectly under the equator, nor under one and the 
ſame meridian, but acroſs them : hence the table 
of rhombs, or the tranſverſe tables of miles, with 
the table of longitudes and latitudes, by which the 
ſailor may practically find his courſe, diſtance, lati- 
tude, or longitude, is called /oxodromick. Harris. 

LO VAL. adj. [ loyal, French.] 
I. Obedient; true to the prince. 
Of Gloſter's treachery, 
And of the leyal ſervice of his ſon, 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me fot. 
| Shakeſpear?, 

The regard of duty in that moſt /oya/ nation 
overcame all other difficulties. Knolles. 

Leyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, 

Vet mean his ſacred perſon not the leaſt offence. 
: Dryde x 
2. Faithful in love; true to a lady, or 
lover. | | 
Hail, wedded love! by thee 


Founded in reaſon loyal, juſt, and pure. Milton, 
There L:z04amia with Evadne moves, 
Unhappy both! but loyal in their loves. Dryden, 


Lo'yaLiisT. 2. . [from loyal.) One 
who profeſſes uncommon adherence to 
his king. | 

The cedar, by the inſtigation of the /cyalifts, 
fell out with the homebians. HowweP's Vocal Foreft. 

Lo'YALLY. adv. [from leyal] With fide- 
lity ; with true adherence to a king; 
with fidelity to a lover, 

The circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores, 
And fitter pomp, to hail my native ſhores ; 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid, 
For wealthy kings are /cyally obey d. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Lo vaLTY. 2. J. ¶ loiautèé, French.] 


1. Firm and faithful adherence to a 
6 
Though loyalty, well held, to fools does make 
Our faith mere folly; yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall'n lord, 
Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer. 
Shakeſpeare, 
He had never had any veneration for the court, 
but only ſuch loyalty to the king as the law ie- 
quired, Clarendon. 
Abdiel faithful found | 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'dy 


His /oyalty he kept. _ Milten. 
For loyalty is ſtill the ſame, | 
Whether it win or loſe the game; 
True as the dial to the ſun, 
Although le be not ſhone upon. Hudibras. 


2. Fidelity to a lady, or lover. 
[Lo zEN GE. . J. [laſenge, French. Of 


unknown etymology.] 
| 1. A rhomb. 


Dejected; depreſſed; not lively; not 
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| Lu'BBERLY. adv. Aukwardly ; clumſily. 


8 


LU B 
5 id 

Y ay mo " builders reſolve upon rectangular 
ſquares, as a mean between too few and too many 
angles; and through _ _ mee or ”— 
, 22 e e 

2. Loxenge is a form of a medicine made 
into ſmall pieces, to be held or chewed 
in the mouth till melted or waſted. 

3. A cake of preſerved fruit: both theſe 
are ſo denominated from the original 
form, which was rhomboidal. 

Ly. a contraction for lordſbip. 

Lu'BBARD, 2. J. [from labber.] A lazy 

low. | | 
—_— wine and their victuals thoſe curmud- 
geon lubbards 
Lock up from my fight, in cellars and . | 

LU'BBER. a. // [Of this word the beſt 
derivation ſeems to be from /ubbed, ſaid 
by Junius to ſignify in Daniſh far. ] A 
ſturdy drone ; an idle, fat, bulky loſel; 
a booby.. 

For tempeſt and ſhowers deceiveth a many, 
And lingering lubbers looſe many a penie. Tuſſer. 

Theſe chaſe the ſmaller ſhoals of fiſh from the 
main ſea into the havens, leaping up and down, 
puffing like a fat /ubber out of breath. Carew. 


They clap the /ubber Ajax on the ſhoulder, 
As if his feet were on brave Hector's breaſt, 


And great Troy ſhrinking. Shakeſp. Treil. and Cr. | 


A notable /ubber thou reporteſt him to be. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Tell how the drudging goblin ſweat 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn, 
That ten day labourers could not end; 
Then Kes him down the /ubber fend. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did your /ubber ſtate mankind beſtride. 
, Dryden. 
How can you name that ſuperannuated /ubber ? 
Congreve. 
Lu”BBERLY-. adj. [from Jubber.] Lazy 


and bulky. | 
I came to Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; 
and ſhe's a great lubberly boy. Shakeſpeares 


Milton. 


Merry Andrew on the low rope copies [ubberly 
the ſame tricks which his maſter is ſo dexterouſſy 
performing on the bigh. Dryden, 

Lu. 1. / A game at cards. 
Ev'n mighty pam who kings and queens o'er- 
rew 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of /u. Pope. 
To Lu BRICATE. v. a. from lubricus, 
Latin.] To make ſmooth or ſlippery; 


to ſmoothe. - 

There are aliments which, beſides this /ubr1- + 
cating quality, ſtimulate in a ſmall degree. 

: Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and 

the ſaponaceous remedies, ſome of which /ubricate, 

and others both /ubricate and ſtimulate. Sharp. 


To LuBR1'CITATE, v. a. from lubricus, | 


Latin.] To ſmoothe; to make ſlippery. 
LuBRTI“CIT Y. 2. . [from Jubricas, Latin; 
lubricite, French. ] 

1. Slipperineſs; ſmoothneſs of ſurface. 
2. Aptneſs to glide over any part, or to 
facilitate motion. 8 

Both the ingredients are of a lubricating nature; 
the mucilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, and 
the oil prelerves the mucilage from inſpiſſation. 

Ray on Creation. 

3. Uncertainty ; ſlipperineſs ; inſtability. 
The manifold impoſſibilities and /ubricities of 
matter cannot have the ſame conveniencies in any 


Lo BRIFATCTIOoN. 


Luck. . J. [perhaps from lupus, Latin.) 


Lu'cexT. adj. ¶ lucens, Latin.] Shin- 


LU'CID. adi. [/ucidus, Latin; lucide, 
1. Shining; bright; glittering. 


about a quarter of an inch, or half an inch, from 


modification, a More. 


LUC 


He that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, 


excepted them not out of the charge of univerſal 
vanity ; and yet the politician is not diſcouraged 
at the inconſtancy of human affairs, and the /ubri- 
city of his ſubject. Glanwville's Apology. 

A ſtate of tranquillity is never to be attained, 
but by keeping perpetually in our thoughts the 
certainty of death, and the /ubricity of fortune. 

L' Eftrange. 
4. Wantonneſs ; lewdneſs. 

From the letchery of theſe fauns, the thinks that 
ſatyr is derived from them, as if wantonneſs and 
lubricity were eſſential to that poem which ought 
in all to be avoided. Dryden. 

Lu'srICk. adj. [lubricus, Latin.] 
1. Slippery ; ſmooth on the ſurface. 
: A throng 
Of ſhort thick ſobs, whoſe thund'ring volleys float 
And roul themſelves over her /ubrick throat 
In panting murmurs. Craſhaw. 
2. Uncertain ; unſteady. 

J will deduce him from his cradle through the 

deep and /ubrick waves of ſtate, till he is ſwallowed 
in the gulph of fatality, Waitton. 
3. Wanton ; lewd. [/ubrique, French. ] 
Why were we hurry'd down 
This /ubrick and adult'rate age; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
T' encreaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage ? 
Dryden, 
Lu'BRICous. adj. [lubricus, Latin.] 


1. Slippery; ſmooth. 

The parts of water being voluble and /ubricous 
as well as fine, it eaſily inſinuates itſelf into the 
tubes of vegetables, and by that means introduces 
into them the matter it bears along with it. 

Moodæuard's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Uncertain. 

The judgment being the leading power, if it be 
ſtored with /ubricous opinions inſtead of clearly con- 
ceived truths, and peremptorily reſolved in them, 
the practice will be as irregular as the conceptions. 

| Glanville's Scepſis. 
LuBRIFICA'TION. 2. /. ¶lubricus and fio, 


Lat.] The act of ſmoothing. 

A twofold liquor is prepared for the inunction 
and /ubrification of the heads of the bones; an oily 
one, furniſhed by the marrow; a mucilaginous, 
ſupplied by certain. glandules ſeated in the articula- 
tions. Wd on Creation. 


n. . [lubricus and 
Facio, Latin.) The act of lubricating 
or ſmoothing. 

The cauſe is ng e and relaxation, as in me- 
dicines emollient; ſuch as milk, honey, and mal- 
lows. Bacon. 


A pike full grown. 
They give the dozen white luces in their coat. 
Shakeſpeare. 


ing; bright; ſplendid. 
I meant the day- ſtar ſhould not brighter riſe, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent ſeat. 
Ben Jonſon. 

INS A ſpot like which perhaps 
Aftronomer in the ſun's /ucent orb, 
Through his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſaw. 

| Milton. 


French, ] 


Over his /ucid arms 

A military veſt of purple flow'd ; | 
Livelier than Melibœan. Milton. 
It contracts it, preſerving the eye from being 
injured by too vehement and /ucid an object, and 
again dilates it for the apprehending objects more 
remote in a fainter light. Ray. 
If a piece of white paper, or a white cloth, or 
the end of one's finger, be held at the diſtance of 


2, Fortune, 


LUCKILY. adv. 


LUC 


that part of the glaſs where it ia moſt in motion, 
tire electrielæ vapour-which is excited by the fric- 
tion of the glaſs againſt the hand, will, by daſhing 
againtt the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put into 
fuch an agitation as to emit light, and make the 
white paper, cloth, or finger, appear lucid like a 
glow-worm. | Newton. 

The pearly ſhell its /ucid globe unfold, 
And Phœbus warm the rip'ning ore to gold, Pope. 

2. Pellucid ; tranſparent. | 
On the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Pharpar, /ucid ſtreams. Milton. 

On the tranſparent fide of a globe, half ſilver 
and half of a tranſparent metal, we faw certain 
ſtrange figures circularly drawn, and thought we 
could touch them, till we found our fingers ſtopped 
by that lucid ſubſtance. Gulliver's Travels. 

3. Bright with the radiance of intelle& ; 
not darkened with madneſs. 5 

The long diſſentions of the two houſes, which, 
although they had had /ucid intervals and happy 
pauſes, yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, 
ready to break forth. | Bacon. 

Some beams of wit on other ſouls may fall, 
Strike through and make a lucid intervaty 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray, 

His riſing fogs prevail upon the day. Dryden. 

I believed him in a /ucid interval, and deſired he 
would pleaſe to let me ſee his book. Tatler. 

A few ſenſual and voluptuous perſons may, for 
a ſeaſon, eclipſe this native light of the ſoul ; but 
can never fo wholly ſmother and extinguiſh it, but 
that, at ſome /ycid intervals, it will recover itſelf 
again, and ſhine forth to the conviction of their 
conſcience. Bentley. 

Lucroirty. z. /. [from lucid.) Splen- 
dour ; brightneſs. Dia, 
Luci'FErovs. adj. [lucifer, Latin.] Giv- 
ing light ; affording means of diſcovery. 

The experiment is not ignoble, and Juciferous 
enough, as ſhewing a new way to produce a vola- 
tile ſalt. Boyle. 

Luci'rick. adj. [lux and facio, Lat.] 
Making light ; producing light. 

When made to converge, and ſo mixed together; 
though their /ucifick motion be continued, yet by 
interfering, that equal motion, which is the colori- 
fick, is interrupted. Greco. 


Luck. 2. J. [ geluck, Dutch. ] 


1. Chance; accident fortune; hap; 
caſual event. 
He forc'd his neck into a nooze, 
To ſhew his play at faſt and looſe; 
And, when he chanc'd t' eſcape, miſtook, 
For art and ſubtlety, his lack. Hudibras. 
Some ſuch method may be found by human in- 
duſtry or /uck, by which compound bodies may be 
reſolved into other ſubſtances than they are divided 
into by the fire. Bayle. 
good or bad. 
Glad of ſuch luci, the luckleſs lucky maid 
A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 
To gather breath in many miſeries. . Spenſer. 
Farewel, good luck go with thee. Shakeſpeare. 
I did demand what news from Shrewſbury. 
He told me, that rebellion had ill /uct, 
And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold. 
Shakeſpeare. 
That part of mankind who have had the juſtice, 
or the /uck, to paſs, in common opinion, for the 
wiſeſt, have followed a very different ſcent. Temple. 
Such, how highly ſoever they may have the /uck 
to be thought of, are far from being Iſraelites in- 
decd. South, 
The gueſts are found too num'rous for the treat, 
But all, it ſeems, who had the luck to eat, 
Swear they ne er taſted more delicious meat. Tate, 


yo lucky.) Fortu- 

nately ; by good hap. | 
It is the pencil thrown uckily full upon the harſe's 
mouth, to expreſs the foam, which the painter 
with all his ſkill could not form. Dryder*s Dufreſ. 
It happens kckily tor the eſtahliſhment of a new 
R 2 | race 
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race of kings upon the Britiſh throne, that the 
nrit of this royal line has all high qualifications. 
Addiſon. 


aLe'cxinegss. 2. J. [from /ucky.] Good 
fortune; good hap ; caſual happineſs. 
He who ſometimes lights on truth, is in the right 
but by chance; and I know not whether the /ucki- 
eſs of the accident will excuſe the irregularity of 
his proceeding. Locke. 
Lu'ck Ess. adj, [from luck.] Unfor- 
tunate; unhappy. 
Glad of ſuch luck, the lacłleſs lucky maid 
A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 
Jo gather breath in many miſeries. Fairy Qucen. 
Never ſhall my thoughts be baſe, 
Though /ucklcſs, yet without diſgrace. Sucking. 
What elſe but his immoderate luſt of pow'r, 
Pray'rs made and granted in a /zckleſs hour? Dryd. 


Lucky. adj. [from luck; geluckig, Dut.] 
Fortunate; happy by chance. 


But 1 more fearful, or more lucky wight, 
Diſmay'd with that deformed, diſmal ſight, 
Fled fait away. Fairy Rueen. 
Perhaps ſome arm more lucky than the reſt, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from 
bondage. Addiſon's Cato. 


Lu"cRATIVE. adj. [/ucratif, French; /u- | 


crativus, Lat.] Gainful ; profitable; 
bringing money. 

The trade of merchandize being the moſt lu- 
erative, may bear uſury at a good rate: other con- 
tracts not ſo. Bacon. 

The diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to pur- 
ſue the more dangerous way of living by war, than 
the more /ucrative method of life by agriculture. 

Broome. 
Lu'cRE. . /. [/ucrum, Latin.) Gain; 
profit; pecuniary advantage. In an ill 
ſenſe. 
Malice and Jucre in them 
Have laid this woe here. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

They all the ſacred myſteries of Heav'n 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn 
Of lucre and ambition. Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
A ſoul ſupreme in each hard inſtance try dl, 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 

The rage of pow'r, the blaſt of publick breath, 
The luſt of /ucre, and the dread of death, Pape. 


Lucki'rEROUS. gd. [/ucrum and fero, 


Lat.] Gainful ; profitable. 

Silver was afterwards ſeparated from the gold, 
but in ſo ſmall a quantity, that the experiment, 
the coſts and pains conſidered, was not 1 
; . 

LuckiFick. adj. [lucrum and facto, 
Latin.] Producing gain. 
LucTa"Ton. =. J. [lufor, Lat.] Strug- 
gle ; effort; conteſt. 
To LUCCUBRATE. v. a. [lucubror, Lat.] 
To watch ; to ſtudy by night. | 
LucuBRaA'T1ON. z. , | /ucubratio, Lat.] 
Study by candle-light; nocturnal ſtudy ; 
any thing compoled by night. 

Thy /ucubraticns have been peruſed by ſeveral of 
our friends. Tatler. 

LucuBRaA'TORY. adj. [ Jucubratorius, from 
lucubror, Latin.] Compoſed by candle- 
light. 

You muſt have a diſh of coffee, and a ſolitary 
candle at your fide, to write an epiſtle /cubratory 
to your friend. Pope. 

Lu'culLEnNT. adj. [luculentus, Latin.] 
1. Clear; tranſparent ; lucid. This word 
is perhaps not uſed in this ſenſe by any 


other writer. 
And luculent along 
The purer rivers flow. Thomſon's Winter. 
2. Certain; evident. 
They are againſt the 9 incredulity of the 


{Lure. z. J. [In Scotland.] The palm 


. * 
* 
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Jews, the moſt luculent teſtimonies that Chriſtian 
religion hath. Hooker. 

LUDICROUS. adj. [/udicer, Latin.] 
Burleſque ;- merry; ſportive ; exciting 
laughter. 

Plutarch quotes this inſtance of Homer's judg- 
ment, in clofing a /udicrous ſcene with decency and 
inſtruction. ” Broome. 

Lu"pICRoOUSLY, adv. [from ludicrous.] 
Sportively ; in burleſque; in a manner 
that may excite laughter. | 

Lu"picRovsNEsS. 2. J. | from Judicrous.] 
Burleſque ; ſportiveneſs; merry caſt or 
manner; riciculouſneſs. : 

LupiFica'Tion. . /. [ludificor, Latin.] 
The a& of mocking, or making ſport 
with another, Die. 


of the hand. 1 98 
To LuFF. v. z. [or lof.] To keep cloſe 
to the wind. Sea term. 
Contract your ſwelling ſails, and I to wind. 
Dryden. 
To LUG. v. a. [alucean, Saxon, to pull; 
loga, Swediſh, the hollow of the hand.] 
1. 1˙0 hale or drag; to pull with rugged 
violence. | 
You gods ! why this 
Will Ig your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thy bear is ſafe, and out of peril, 
Thou /ugg'd indeed, and wounded very ill. Hudib. 
When ſavage bears agree with bears, 
Shall ſecret ones lug ſaints by th* ears? Tudibras. 
See him drag his feeble legs about 
Like hounds ill coupled: Jowler lags him Mill 
Through hedges. Dryden. 
Whole pleaſure is to ſee a ſtrumpet tear 
A cynick's beard, and /ug him by the hair. 
Dryden. 
Either every ſingle animal ſpirit muſt convey a 
whole repreſentation, or elſe they muit divide the 
image amongſt them, and ſo lug off every one his 
ſhare. ; Collier. 
2. To LuG out. To draw a ſword, in 
burleſque language. 
But buff and beltmen never know theſe cares, 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bars; 
They will be heard, or they Jug out and cut. Dryd. 
To Lug. v. n. To drag; to come heavi- 
1y : perhaps only miſprinted for lags. 
My flagging ſoul flies under her own pitch, 
Like fowl in air, too damp, and /ugs along, 
As if the were a body in a body. Dryden. 
Luc. 2. J. | 
1. A kind of ſmall fiſh. 
They feed on ſalt unmerchantable pilchards, tag 
worms, lags, and little crabs. Carew. 
2. [In Scotland.] An ear. 
3. Lag, a land meaſure; a pole or perch. 
That ample pit, yet far renown'd 
For the large leap which Debon did compel 
Ceaulin to make, being eight /ugs of ground. 
| Spenſer. 
Lu"ccace. 2. . [from lug.] Any thing 
cumbrous and unwieldy that is to be 
carried away ; any thing of more weight 


than value. 
Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back. 
Shakeſpeare. 
What do you mean 
To doat thus on ſuch /uggage ? Shakeſpeare's Tem. 
Think not thou to find me ſlack, or need 
Thy politick maxims, or that cumberſome 
Luggage of war there ſhewn me. Milton's Par. Reg. 
How durſt thou with that ſullen /zggage 
O' th' ſelf, old ir'n, and other baggage, 
T' oppoſe thy lumber againſt us? Hudibras. 
The mind of man is too light to bear much cer- 


| LUKEWARM. a. 


nutricum fuiſſe deum contendit Turne- 


L UL 
tainty among the ruffling winds of paſſion and 
opinion; and if the /uggage be prized equally with 
the jewels, none will be caſt out till all be ſhip- 
wrecked. 3 Glanville. 

A lively faith will bear aloft the mind, 
And leave the /uggage of good works behind. 
| Dryden. 
I am gathering up my luggage, and preparing for 
my Journey. Swift to Pepe. 
Lucu'sRious. adj. [Jugubre, French; 
lugubris, Lat.] Mournful ; forrowful. 
A demure, or rather a /ygubrious look, a whin- 
ing tone, makes up the ſum of many men's humi- 
liations. Decay of Piety. 
, [The original of 
this word is doubted. MHarmth, in 
Saxon, is hleoð; in old Fritick 2%; in 
Dutch /iewwte; whence probably our 


luke, to which wvarm may be added, to 


determine, by the firſt word, the force 
of the ſecond ; as we ſay, boiling hot.) 
1. Moderately or mildly warm; fo warm 
as to give only a pleafing ſenſation. 
A dreary corſe, whoſe life away did paſs, 
All wallow'd in his own yet lukexvarm blood, 
That from his wound yet welled freſh alas ! 
Fairy Queen. 
May you a better feaſt never behold, 8 
You knot of mouth friends: ſmoke and /ukezvarn: 
water 
Is your perfection. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens, 
Bathing the body in /ukewwarm water is of great 
advantage to contemperate hot and ſharp humour, 
Wiſeman's Surgery, 
Whence is it but from this attractive power, 
that water, which alone diſtils with a gentle Jude 
zvarm heat, will not diſtil from ſalt of tartar with 
out a great heat ? Newton's Opticks, 
2. Indifferent ; not ardent ; not zealous. 
If ſome few continue ſtedfaſt, it is an obedience 
ſo lukewarm and languiſhing, that it merits not 
the name of paſſion. Dryden, 
This ſober condu& is a mighty virtue 
In /texwarm patriots. Addiſon's Cato. 
Lu'xEWARMLY. dv, {from the adjec- 
tive. ] 
1. With moderate warmth. 
2. With indifference. 
LUKEWARMSNESS. 2. /. [from Jukexwarm, | 
1. Moderate or pleaſing heat. 
2. Indifference ; want of ardour. 
Some kind of zeal counts all merciful mode- 
ration Jukewarmneſs. King Charles, 
The defect of zeal is /ukewarmneſs, or coldneſs 
in religion; the exceſ: is inordinate heat and ſpi- 
ritual fury. Spratt. 
Go dry your chaff and ſtubble, give fire to 


the zeal of your faction, and reproach them wit 


lukewwarmneſs. Sqvitte 
To LuLL. v. a. [lulu, Daniſh; allo, 
Latin. ] 


1. To compoſe to ſleep by a pleaſing 
ſound. | 
| | There trickled ſoftly down 
A gentle ſtream, whoſe murmuring wave did play 
Amongſt the pumy ſtones, and made a found 
To lull him ſoft aſleep, that by it lay. Fairy Quern. 
Such ſweet compulſion doth in muſick lie, 
To lull the daughters of neceſſity. Milton. 
Theſe lull'd by nightingales embracing ſlept. 
— 
| Milton. 
2. To compoſe; to quiet; to put to reſt. 
To find a foe it ſhall not be his has, 
And peace ſhall /u// him in her flow'ry lap. 1iltcr. 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditations aid, 
Or lull to reſt the viſionary maid. Pope. 
By the vocal woods and waters Jull d, | 
And loſt in lonely muſing in a dream. Thorſer- 


Lu'LLABY. z. /. [lallus, Latin. Quem 
bus, 


: 


8 


9 % „ 
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bus, from /ull : it is obſervable; that the 
nurſes call ſleep by, by; lullaby is 
therefore Jull to fleep.] A ſong to ſtill 
babes. . 
Only that noiſe heav*n's rolling circles keſt, 
Sung lallaby, to bring the world to reſt. Fairfax. 
Philomel, with 155 
Sing in your ſweet /ullaby | 
Lalla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby. Shakeſp. 
If you will let your lady know 1 am here to 
ſpeak with her, and bring her along with you, it 
may make my bounty further. : 
Marry, Sir, luilaby to your bounty till I come 
again. . 
Drinking is the lallaly uſed by nurſes to ill 
crying children. Locke on Education. 


LuMBa'co. 2. . [lumbi, Lat. the loins.] 


Lumbago's are pains very troubleſome about the 


loins, and ſmall of the back, ſuch as precede ague 
fits and fevers: they are moſt commonly from 
fullneſs and acrimony, in common with a diſpo- 
ſition to yawnings, ſhudderings, and erratick pains 
in other parts, and go off with evacuation, gene- 
rally by ſweat, and other critical diſcharges of 
Quincy. 


fevers. 


LU MB ER. . /. [loma, ze loma, Saxon, 


houſehold- ſtuff; lommering, the dirt of 
an houſe, Dutch. ] Any thing uſeleſs or 
cumberſome; any thing of more bulk 

than value. 

The very bed was violated 

By the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon villains, 

And thrown amongſt the common /amber. Otævay. 

One ſon at home 

Concerns thee more than many gueſts to come. 

If to ſome uſeful art he be not bred, 
He grows mere /umber, and is worſe than dead. 


Dryden. | 


Thy neighbour has remov'd his wretched ftore, 


Few hands will rid the /umber of the poor. 
Dryden. 


If God intended not the preciſe uſe of every 
ſingle ator., that atom had been no better than a 
piece of /umovere 
The poring ſcholiaſts mark; 

Wits, who, like owls, ſee only in the dark; 

A lumber-houſe of books in ev'ry head. Pope. 
To Lu MBER. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

To heap like uſeleſs goods irregularly. 

In Rollo we muſt have ſo much tuff lumbered 
together, that not the leaſt beauty of tragedy can 
appear. |  Kymer. 

To LUMBER. v. #. To move heavily, 
as burthened with his own bulk. 
Firſt let them run at large, 
Nor lumber o'er the meads, nor croſs the wood. 
Dryden. 


Lu"MINARY. #./. [luninare, Lat. lumi- 


naire, Fr.] | 

1. Any body which gives light. 
The great /uminary | 

Diſpenſes light from far. Milton. 

3. Any thing which gives intelligence. 
Sir John Graham, I know not upon what lumi- 

naries he eſpied in his face, diſſuaded him from 

marriage. Motten. 
3. Any one that inftruas mankind. 


The circulation of the blood, and the weight 


and ſpring of the air, had been reſerved for a late 
happy diſcovery by two great /uminaries of this 


iſland, Bentley. 
Lumina TioN. 2. . [from lumen, Lat.] 
Emiſſion of light. Die. 


Lo uIxOUS. adj. [/umineax, French. !] 
1. Shining; emitting light. 
Fire burneth wood, making it firſt Iumincue, 


then black and brittle, and laſtly, broken and in- | 


cinerate. Bacon. 
Its firſt convex divides 

The luminous inferior orbs inclos'd, 
4 Milton. 


From chaos. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Grew. | 


| 


— 


3 


2. Enlightened. 


| 
3. Maſs undiſtinguithed. 


Lu"mP1sH. adj. [from Jump. 


How came the ſun to be lumineus * Not from 
the neceſſity of natural cauſes. 

Earti may, induftrious of herſelf, fetch day, 
Travelling eaſt; and with her part averſe 


From the ſun's beam, meet night; her other part 
Still Iumincus by his ray. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


3. Shining; bright. 


The moſt luminous of the priſmatick colours are 
the yellow and orange; theſe affect the ſenſes 
more ſtrongly than all the reſt together. Neroton. 


LUMP. 2. J. [ lompè, Dutch. ] 


1. A ſmall maſs of any matter. 
The weed kal is by the Egyptians uſed firſt for | 
fuel, and then they cruſh the aſhes into /umps like 


a ſtone, and fo ſell them to the Venetians. Bacon. 
Without this various agitation of the water, how 
could lumps of ſugar or ſalt caſt into it be ſo per- 
fectly diſſolved in it, that the lumps themſelves 
totally diſappear ? | Boyle. 
A wretch is pris'ner made 
Whoſe fleſh torn off by /umps, the rav nous foe _ 
In morſels cut. Tate. 
Ev'ry fragrant flow'r, and od'rous green, 
Were ſorted well, with lamps of amber laid be- 
tween. | Dryden. 
To conceive thus of the ſoul's intimate union 
with an infinite being, and by that union receiving 
of ideas, leads one into as groſs thoughts, as a 
country-maid would have of an infinite butter- 
print, the ſeveral parts whereof being applied to her 
lump of butter, left on it the figure or idea there 
was preſent need of. Locke. 


2. A ſhapeleſs maſs. 


Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigeſted lump; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. Shakeſ. 
Why might there not have been, in this great 
maſs, huge /umps of ſolid matter, which, without 
any form or order, might be jumbled together ? 


All men's honours 
Lie like one lump before him, to be faſhion'd 
Into what pinch he pleaſe. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
It is rare to find any of theſe metals pure ; but 
copper, iron, gold, filver, lead, and tin, all promiſ- 
cuouſly in one lump. Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


4. The whole together; the groſs. 


If my readers will not go to the price of buying 
my papers by retail, they may buy them in the 
lum p. | Addiſon. 

Other epidemical vices are rife and predominant 
only for a ſeaſon, and muſt not be aſcribed to hu- 
man nature in the Jump. Bentley. 

The principal gentlemen of ſeveral counties are 
ſtigmatized in a lump, under the notion of being 
papiſts. Sæwiſt. 


To Luur. v. a. To take in the grols, 


without attention to particulars. 
The expences ought to be lumped together. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Boccalini, in his political balance, after laying 
France in one fcale, throws Spain into the other, 


which wanted but very little of being a counter- | 


poiſe ; the Spaniards upon this reckoned, that if 
Spain of itfelf weighed ſo well, they could not fail 
of ſucceſs when the ſeveral parts of the monarchy 
were lumped in the ſame ſcale. Audiſan. 


Lu'mPFISH. . J. [lump and fiſh.] A 


ſort of fiſh. 


Lu'meixc, adj, [from lump.] Large; 


heavy ; great. A low word. 
Nick, thou ſnalt have a Iunping pennyworth. 
Arbuth nct. 
Heavy ; 
groſs; dull; unactive; bulky. 


Out of the carth was formed the fleſn of man, 


and therefore heavy and /umpiſh. Raleigh. 
Sylvia is JumpifſÞ, heavy, melancholy. Shazeſpeare. 
Love is all ſpirit: fairies ſooner may | 

Be taken tardy, when they night-tricks play, 

Than we; We are too duli and Jan. Suckling + 


Bentley. | 


Keil againſt Burnet. | 


LUN 
Little terreſtrial particles ſwimming in it after 
the groſſeſt were ſunk down, which, by their 
heavineſs and lumpiſb figure, made their way more 
_ - ſpeedily, | Burncts 
How dull and how inſenſible a beaſt 3 
Is man, who yet wou'd lord it o'er the reſt? 
Philoſophers and poets vainly ſtrove 
In every age the /umpiſh maſs to move. Dryden 
LuſuPISsHLY. ade. [from Jumpiſh.] With 
heavineſs ; with ſtupidity. | 
Lu'myisHNEsS. #. J. [from the adjec- 
tive.] Stupid heavineſs. 
 Lu'myy. adj. [from Jump.) Full of 
lumps ; full of compact maſles. 
One of the be ſpades to dig hard lun clave, 
but too ſmall for light garden mould.. ortimer. 
Lu"nacy. z. /. | from luna, the moon. ] 
A kind of madneſs influenced by the 


moon; madneſs in general. 

Love is merely madneſs, and deſerves as well x 
dark houſe and a whip as madmen do; and the 
reaſon why they are not ſo puniſhed and cured is, 
that the /unacy is ſo ordinary, that the whippers are 
in love too. 

Your kindred ſhun your houſe, 
As beaten hence by your ſtrange /unacy. Shakeſpeares 

There is difference of lunacy: 1 had rather be 
mad with him, that, when he had nothing, thought 


with you, who, when you have ſo much coming 
in, think you have nothing. Suckling. 
Lu NAR. adj. [ lunaire, Fr. lunaris, 
Lu NAR. Latin. ] | 
1. Relating to the moon. 

They that have reſolved that theſe years were 
but lunary years, iz. of a- month, or Egyptian 
years, are eaſily confuted. Raleigb. 

Then we upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the tky ; 

| From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall 
0 know, ; 
And on the lunar world ſecurely pry. Dryden. 
2. Being under the dominion of the moon. 
They have denominated ſome herbs ſolar and 
ſome lunar, and ſuch like toys put into great 
words. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The figure of its ſeed much reſembles a horſe. 
ſhoe, which Baptiſta Porta hath thought too low a 
fignification, and raiſed the ſame unto a lunary re- 
preſentation. Bravn's Vulgar Errours. 
Lux ARY. 2. J. [ Junaria, Latin; lunaire, 
French.] Moonwort. | 
Then ſprinkles ſhe the juice of rue 
With nine drops of the midnight dew, 
From lunaty diſtilling. Drayton's Nymphide 


like a half moon. 
Lu'xATICK. adj. | Junaticus, Lat.] Mad; 
having the imagination influenced by 


the moon, 
Bedlam beggars, from low farms, | 
Sometimes with lanatick bans, lometimes with 
prayers, 
Enforce their charity. | Shakeſpeare. 
Lu'NaATiCk, 2. /. A madman, | 
The lunatick, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact: 
One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold; 
Ihe madman. Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
1 dare enſure any man weil in his wits, for one 
in the thouſand that he ſhall not die a lunatick in 
Be1!am within theſe ſeven years; becauſe not 
above one in about one thouſand five hundred have 
done ſo. Graunt's Bills. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripp's fing, 
The fot a hero, /rnatick a king. Pope. 
The refidue of the yearly profits ſhall be laid 
out in purchaſing a piece of land, and in building 
thereon an hoſpital for the reception of ideots and 
lunatic ls. Swiſ!, 
Lu NATION. a. J. [lungiſon, French; 
| | ns; 


una, 


Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


all the ſhips that came into the haven his, than 


Lu'NaTED. adj. [from luna.] Formed 
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luna, Latin,] The revolution of the | 


moon. 

If the lunations be obſerved for a cycle of nineteen 
years, which is the eycle of the moon, the ſame 
obſervations will be verified tor ſucceeding cycles 
for ever. Hcolder an IJ ime. 


I.u ven. x. /. | Minſpew derives it 
Lu'NCHEON. from /oufa, Spaniſh; 
Skinner from #leinken, a ſmall piece, 
Teutonick. Ir probably comes from 
clutch or clunch.] As much food as 
one's hand can hold. | 
When hungry thou ſtood'ſt ſtaring, like an oaf, 
I flic'd the /uncheon from the barley loaf ; 
With crumbled bread I thicken d well the meſs. 


| | Gay. 
Lu NB. 2. . {/una, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing in the ſhape of an half 
moon. : 
A troop of Janizaries ſtrew'd the field, 
Fall'n in juſt ranks or wedges, lunes, or ſquares, 
Firm as they ſtood. | Watts. 
2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy; mad freaks. 
The French ſay of a man fantaſtical or 
whimſical, IIa des lunes. Hanmer. 
Beſtrew them 
Theſe dangerous, unſafe lunes, i' th' King; 
He muſt be told on't, and he ſhall: the office 
Becomes a woman beſt. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Talc. 
3. Alaiſh: as, the lune of a hawk. 
LUNE'TTE. n. /. [French.] A ſmall 


half moon. 


Lunette is a covered place made before the cour- | 


tine, which conſiſts of two faces that form an angle 
inwards, and is commonly raiſed in foſſes full of 
water, to ſerve inſtead of a fauſſe braye, and to diſ- 
pute the enemy's paſſage : it is fix toiſes in extent, 
of which the parapet is four. Trevcux. 
Luncs. 3. /. [lungen, Saxon; long, 
Dutch.) The lights; the part by 
which breath is inſpired and expired. 
More would I, but my /ungs are waſted fo, 
That ſtrength of ſpeech is utterly denied me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The bellows of his /urgs begin to ſwell, 
Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. Dryden. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of braſs inſpir'd with iron /ungs ; 
I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, | 
Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. 
| Dryden. 
Lu'NGED. adj. [from Jungs.] Having 
lungs; having the nature of Jungs ; 
drawing in and emitting air, as the 
lungs in an animal body. 
The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 
While the lang'd bellows hiſſing fire provoke. 
Dryden. 
LunG-GROWN. adj. [lung and grown. ] 
The lungs ſometinies grow faſt to the ſkin that 
Enes the breaſt within; whence ſuch as are de- 
tained with that accident are /ung-grown. Harvey. 


Lu N CWORT. . . ¶ pulmonaria, Latin. ] 
A plant. iller. 
Lux ISO LAR. adj. ¶luniſolaire, French; 
luna and ſolaris, Latin.] Compounded 
of the revolution of ſun and moon. 
LunT. 2. . [lonte, Dutch.) The match- 
cord with which guns are fired. 
Lu'PINE. 2. /. [lupin, French; lupinus, 
Latin.] A kind of pulſe. 


It has a papilionaceous flower, out of whoſe em- 
palement riſes the pale, which afterwards turns into 
a pod filled with either plain or ſpherical ſeeds : 
the leaves grow like fingers upon the foot ſtalks. 

Miller. 


When Protogenes would undertake any excellent 


— 
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fines, that his invention might be quick and re- 

nned. | Peacham on Drawing. 
Where ſtalks of /upincs grew, 

Th' enſuing ſeaſon, in return, may bear 

The bearded product of the golden year. Dryden. 


LurCH. n. / [This word is derived 
by Skinner from Pourche, a game of 
draughts, much uſed, as he ſays, among 
the Dutch; ourche he derives from arca; 
ſo that, I ſuppoſe, thoſe that are loſt 
are left in /orche, in the lurch or box; 
whence the uſe of the word. ] 
To leave in the LuRcHy. To leave in a 
forlorn or deſerted condition ; to leave 


without help. A ludicrous phraſe. 
Will you now to peace incline, 

And languiſh in the main deſign, 

And /eawe us in the lurch ? Denham. 


But though thou'rt of a different church, 

I will not leave thee in the lurch. Hudibras. 

Have a care how you keep company with thoſe 
that, when they find themſelves upon a pinch, 
will /-ave their friends in the lurch. L'Eſtrange. 

Can you break your word with three of the 
honeſteit beſt meaning perſons in the world? It is 
baſe to take advantage of their ſimplicity and cre- 
dulity, and /-ave them in the lurch at lait. Arbuth. 

Flirts about town had a deſign to caſt us out of 
the faſhionable world, and leave us in the lurch, by 

ſome of their late refinements. Addiſon's Guardian. 
To LURCH. v. 2. [oeren, Dutch; or ra- 
ther from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhift; to play tricks. 

I myſelf, ſometimes leaving goodneſs on my left 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my neceſlity, 
and fain to ſhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. Shake. 

2. To lie in wait: we now rather uſe 


lurk. | 

While the ohe was upon wing, the other ſtood 
lurching upon the ground, and flew away with the 
L*Eftranges 
To LURCH. v. a. [lurcor, Latin. ] 
1. To devour; to ſwallow greedily. 

Too far off from great cities may hinder buſi- 
neſs; or too near /urcheth all proviſions, and maketh 
every thing dear. Bacon. 

2. To defeat; to diſappoint. 
now uſed only in burleſque. [from the 
game /urch.] 

He waxed like a ſea ; 
And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles fince, 
He lurcht all ſwords o' th' garland. Shakeſpeare. 

God never deſigned the uſe of them to be con- 
tinual; by putting ſuch an emptineſs in them, as 
ſhould ſo quickly fail and lurch the expectation. 

| South. 

This is a ſure rule, that will never deceive. or 
lurch the ſincere communicant. South. 

3. To ſteal privily ; to filch; to pilfer. 

Lu'rCHER. 2. /. [from lurch.] | 

1. One that watches to ſteal, or to betray 


or entrap. 

His thefts ſome tradeſman ſpies, 
Swift from his play the ſcudding lurcher flies; | 
Whilſt ev'ry honeſt tongue Stop thief reſounds. 
Gay. 


2. A dog that watches for his game. 
I cannot repreſent thoſe worthies more naturally- 
than under the ſhadow of a pack of dogs, made up 
of finders, /urchers, and ſetters. Tatler. 
3. [Lurco, Latin.] A glutton; a gor- 
mandizer. Not uſed. 
Lure. 2. /. ¶leurre, French; lere, Dut.] 
1. Something held out to call a hawk. 
My faulcon now is ſharp and paſſing empty, 
And, till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full gorg'd, 
For then ſhe never look: upon her /ure. Shakeſpeare. 
This lure the caſt abroad, thinking that this 


| 


A word | 


fame and belief would draw, at one time or other, 
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A great eftate to an heir, is a lure to all the 
birds of prey round about to ſeize on him. Bacon. 
This ſtifineck'd pride, nor art nor force can 
He bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend. 
5 Denham, 
A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 
With her of tarſels and of lures he talks. Privy, 
2. Any enticement; any thing that pro- 
miſes advantage. | 
How many have with a ſmile made ſmall account 
Of beauty, and her lures, eafily ſcorn'd 
All her aſſaults, on worthier things intent? Milton. 
| Luxury 


Held out her ure to his ſuperiour eye, 


And griev'd to ſee him paſs contemptuous by. 
adden. { 
To LuRE. v. #. [from the noun.] To 
call hawks. 
Standing near one that /ured loud and fhrill, I 
had ſuddenly an offence, as if ſomewhat had bro- 
ken, or been diſlocated in my ear, and immediate. 


ly after a loud ringing. Bacon. 
To Lux E. v. 2. To attract; to entice ; 
to draw. 5 
As when a flock 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 
Againſt the day of battle, to a field | 
Where armies lie encamp'd, come flying, /ur'd 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes. Milton's Par. Loft, 
A man ſpent one day in labour, that he miglit 
paſs the other at eaſe; and lured on by the plea- 
ſure of this bait, when he was in vigour he would 
provide for as many days as he could, Temple. 
Should you /ure 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. Thhomſon. 
Volumes on ſhelter'd ſtalls expanded lie, 
And various ſcience /ures the learned eye. Gay. 


Lu'r1D. adj. [luridus, Lat.] Gloomy; 


diſmal. Not uſed. 
Slow ſettling o'er the /urid grove, 
Unuſual darkneſs broods. Thom on's Summer, 


To LuRk. v. #. [probably /urch and Jurk 
are the ſame word. See LURCH.) 
To lie in wait; to lie hidden; to lie 
cloſe. | 7 

Far in land a ſavage nation dwelt, 
That never taſted grace, nor goodneſs felt; 
But like wild beaſts, /urking in loathſome den, 
And flying faſt as roebuck through the fen, 
All naked. | Fairy Queen, 
Milbrook lurketh between two hills, a villaee 
of ſome eighty houſes, and borrowing his name 
from a mill and little brook running there through. 
; Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
They lay not to live by their worke, 
But theeviſhly loiter and lurte. Tuffir's Huſbandry, 
If finners entice thee, conſent not; if they ſay, 
let us lay wait for blood, let us Jurk privily for 
the innocent. Prov. i. 11. 
The wife, when danger or diſhonour Iuris, 
Safeſt, and ſeemlieſt * huſband ſtays. Milton. 
| ee s 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree. Dryden's An. 

The king unſeen | 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive queen 
He ſprings to vengeance. Popes 

J do not /urk in the dark: I am not wholly 
unknown to the world: I have ſet my name at 

: length . S ift . 

LURKER. 2. J. [from Jurk.] A thief that 


lies in wait. | 
LU"RKINGPLACE. 2. . | Jurk and place.] 
Hiding place ; ſecret place. 
Take knowledge of all the /urkingplaces where 
he hideth himſelf. I Sam. XXilie 23. 
Lu'sc1ous. adj. | from delicious, ſay ſome; 
but Skizner more probably derives it 
from luxurious, corraptly.pronounced.] 


piece, he uſed to dict himſelf with peas and la- 


ſome birds to ſtrike upon it. Bacen's Herrg VII. 


1. Sweet, 


: | LUST. #. |. [lupe, Saxon; /u/t, Dutch.] 


3. Vigour ; active power; luſtineſs. Not 
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1. Sweet, ſo as to nauſeate. E 1 
| 


Sweet in a great degree. | 
g The food __ to him now is as 1 as loches, 
ſhall ſhortly be as bitter as coloquintida. Shakeſpeare. 
With brandiſh'd blade ruſh- on him, break his 
laſs, 
And hed the luſcious liquor on the ground. Milton. 
Blown roſes hold their ſweetneſs to- the laſt, 
And raifins keep their /uſcious native taſte. Dryden. 


3. Pleaſing ; delightful, 


He will bait him in with the laſcicus propoſal of | 


| ſome gainful purchaſe. South. 
Lu'sciousLY. adv.. [from laſcicus.] 
Sweet to a great degree. 
Lu'sciousSNEss. #. / [from Iaſcious. 
Immoderate ſweetneſs. 

Can there be a greater indulgence in God, than 
to embitter ſenſualities whoſe luſciouſneſs intoxicates 
us, and to clip wings which carry us from him? 

Decay of Piety. 

- Peas breed worms by reaſon of the /uſciouſneſs and 

ſweetneſs of the grain. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 

Lu'sERN. 2. J. [Jupus cervarius, Latin. ] 
A lynx. | 

Lush. adj, Of a dark, deep, full colour, 

oppoſite to pale and faint; from /ou/che. 


Hanmer. ft 


How luſh and luſty the graſs looks? how green? 
Shakeſpeare. 


Luss. adj. [luſche, French. ] Idle; lazy; 


worthleſs. | | Dig. 
Lu'sx1sH. adj. [from Juſt.) Somewhat 
inclinable to lazineſs or indolence. 


Lu'sK1SHLY. adv. ¶ from [uſe;/o.] Lazily; 


indolently. 
Lv'skisHN ESS. #. J. [from Iuſkiſh.] A 
diſpoſition to lazineſs. Spenſer. 


Luso'RIOus. adj. ¶laſorius, Latin, ] Uſed 
in play; ſportive. | | 

Things more open to exception, yet unjuſtly 
condemned as unlawful ; ſuch as the /uſcrious lots, 
dancing, and ſtage-plays. Biſhop Sanderſon. 

Lu'soRY. ad}. [lu/orizs, Latin.] Uſed in 
lay. 

There might be many entertaining contrivances 
for the inſtruction of children in geometry and 
geography, in ſuch alluring and luſ:ry methods, 
which would make a moſt agreeable and laſting im- 
preſſion. Watts on the Mind. 


1. Carnal deſire. 
This our court, infected with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn; epicuriſm and /uft 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 

Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Luſt, and rank thoughts. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
They are immoderately given to the la of the 

fizſh, making no conſcience to get. baſtards. Abbct. 
When a temptation of Ju aſſaults thee; do not 

reſiſt it by diſputing with it, but fly from it, that 
is, think. not at all of it. Taylor's Holy Living, 

2. Any violent or irregular defire. 
I will divide the ſpoil ; my /uf? thall be ſatisfied 

upon them. _ Exodus, xv. . 
The ungodly, for his own /uft, doth perſecute 

the poor: let them be taken in the crafty wilineſs 

they imagined. Pſalms. 
Virtue was repreſented by Hercules : he is drawn 
offering to ſtrike a dragon; by the dragon are 
meant all manner of /ufts. Peacham en Drawing, 
All weigh our acts, and whate'er ſeems unjuſt, 
Imaute not to neceſſity, but /uf. Dryden. 
The Ju of lucre. Pope. 


uſed. | 
Trees will grow. greater, and bear better fruit, 
if you put ſalt, or lees of wine, or blood, to the 


root: the cauſe may be, the increaſing the Juſt or 
ſpirit of the root. Baccx. 
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1. To defire carnally, | 

-Inconſtant man, that loved all he ſaw, 

And luſted after all that he did love. Roſcommon. 
2. To deſire vehemently. 

Giving ſometimes prodigally; not becauſe he 
loved them to whom he gave, but becauſe he Ie 
to give. b Sidney. 

The Chriſtian captives in chaigs could no way 
move themſelves, if they could unadviſedly /uft 
after liberty. | Knoles, 

3. Toliſt; to like. Out of uſe. 
Their eyes ſwell with fatneſs; and they do even 
what they luſt. Pſal. Ixxii}. 7. 
4. N. have irregular diſpoſitions, or de- 
res. 

The mixed multitude fell a laſfing; and the 
children of Iſrael alſo wept, and ſaid, Who fhall 
give us fleſh to eat? Numbers. 

The ſpirit that dwelleth in us laſteth to envy. 

x James, iv. 5. 
Lu'sTFUL. adj. ¶luſt and full.) 
1. Libidinous; having irregular deſires. 

Turning wrathful fire to J ful heat, 

With beaſtly fin thought her to have defil'd. 
| Fairy Queen. 
There is no man that is intemperate or //tful, 
but beſides the guilt likewiſe ſtains and obſcures 
| his ſoul, Tillatſon. 
2. Provoking to ſenſuality; inciting to 
1s; - | 
Thence his Iaſtful orgies he enlarg'd. Milton. 
Lu'sTrFULLY. adv. | from luſtful.] With 
ſenſual concupiſcence. | 
Lu'sTFULNEss. . J. [from Jufiful.] Li- 
bidinouſneſs. 
Lu'srIRED. n. /. [from Iufty.) Vi- 
Lvu'sT1Rnoon. gour; ſprightlineſs ; 
corporal ability. Not now in uſe. 
A goodly perfonage, | 
Now in his freſheſt flower of /uſtybed, 


Fit to inflame fair lady with love's rage. Spenſer. 
Reaſon and reſpect 
Make livers pale, and /uſtibocd dejected. Shakeſp. 


I'll prove it on his body; 
Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice, 
His May of youth and bloom of /uſtyhud. Shakeſp. 
Lu'sTiLY. adv. [from /ufty.] Stoutly ; 
with vigour; with mettle. 
I determine to fight /ſtily for him. Shakeſpeare. 
Nov, gentlemen, 
Let's tune, and to it /uſtily a while. Shakeſpeare. 
Barbaroſſa took upon him that painful journey, 
which the old king lſtily performed. Knolles. 
He has fought /uftily 2 her, and deſerves her. 
Scout herne. 
Lu'sTiNEss. 7. J. [from /uſty.] Stout- 
neſs; ſturdineſs; ſtrength; vigour of 
body. 
Freſh Clarion being ready dight, 
He with good ſpeed began to take his flight 
Over the fields in his frank /uſtineſs. Spenſer, 
Where there is ſo great a prevention of the ordi- 
nary time, it is the luſtineſs of the child; but when 
it is leſs, it is ſome indiſpoſition of the mother. | 
| Bacon's Naturai Hiſtory. 
 Cappad5cian- flaves were famous for their /uj7;- 
neſi, and being in good liking, were ſet on a ſtall 
to ſhew the good habit of their body, and made to 
play tricks before the buyers, to ſhew their activit 
and ſtrength. EL 


Lu'sTLEss. adj. [from Iuſt.] Not vigor- 
ous ; weak. Spenſer. 

Lu"sTRAL. adj. [/ufrale, French; lu/- 

iralis, Latin.} Uſed in purification. 
His better parts by ura waves refin'd, 

More pure, and nearer to æthereal mind. Garth. 

LusrRa"T1ON. 2. /. ¶ luſtration, French; 

luſtratio, Latin.] Purification by water, 


Dryden's Perſius. L 


* 
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| Job's religious care i 
| His ſons aſſembles, whofe united prayer, 
Like ſweet perfumes, from golden cenſers riſe; 
He with divine Iffrations ſanct: fies. 
That ſpirits are corporeal ſeems a conceit deroga- 
tive unto himſelf, and ſuch as he ſhould rather la- 
bour to overthrow; yet thereby he eſtabliſheth the 
doctrine of /uftraticns, amulets, and charms. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Should To's prieft command 
A pilgrimage to Meroe's burning ſand 


And holy water for Iaſtration bring. Dr yden's Juv. 
What were all their /z/ftratisns but ſo many ſo- 
lemn purifyings, to render both themſelves and 
their ſacrifices acceptable to their gods ? Scutb. 

By ardent pray'r, and clear laſtration, 

Purge the contagious ſpots of human weakneſs; 
Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. Prior. 
Lvu'sr RE. u. J. [Juftre, French.] 
1. Brightneſs ; ſplendour ; glitter. 
D You have one eye left to ſee ſome miſchief on 
im. ä 

—Leſt it ſee more, prevent it; out, vile gelly! 

where is thy luſtre now? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

To the ſoul time doth perfection give, 

And adds freſh /uftre to her beauty ſtill, 

The ſcorching ſun was mounted high, 

In all its /uſtre, to the noonday ſky. Addiſon's Ovid. 
Paſs but ſome fleeting years, and theſe poor eyes, 

Where now without a boaſt ſome /uſtre lies, 

No longer ſhall their little honours keep, - 

But only be of uſe to read or weep. Prior. 

All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair, 

The ſun's mild liſtre warms the vital air. Popo. 
2. A ſconce with lights. 

Ridotta ſips, and dances till ſhe ſee 
The doubling /uftres dance as quick as ſhes Pope. 
3. Eminence; renown. 

His anceſtors continued about four hundred 
- years, rather without obſcurity than with any great 

luſtre. Motten. 


Dawvics. 


could endure to be wholly inſignificant . and ob- 

ſcure in a foreign country, when he might live with 

luſtre in his own. 

4. [From /uſtre, French; laſtrum, Latin.] 
The ſpace of five years. 

Lu'srRING. 2. J. [from Juftre.] A 
ſhining filk; commonly pronounced 
luteſtring. 

Lust Ros. adj. [from luſtre.) Bright; 
ſhining ; luminous. 

Noble heroes, my ſword and yours are kin, 
good ſparks and /uſtrous. Shakeſpeares 
The more luſtrous the imagination is, it filleth 
and fixeth the better. Bacmn's Natural Hiſtory. 

Lu'srworT. . J. [/u/# and wort.] An 
hears. _ 

Lu'sry. adj. [luftig, Dutch.] Stout; 
vigorous ; healthy ; able of. body. 

This 4 lady came from Perſia late, 

She with the Chriſtians had encounter'd oft. Senſer. 
If laſty love ſhould go in queit of beauty, 
Where ould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 

Shakeſpeares 

We yet may ſee the old man in a morning, 
Luſiy as health, come ruddy to the field, 
And there purſue the chace. 
Lu"rax1srT. 2. . | from lute.] One wio 

plays upon the lute. | 

UTAR10US, adj. [ /:tarius, Latin. ] 

1. Living in mud. | 

2. Of the colour of mud. 

A ſcaly tortoile-thell, or the lutariaus kind. 


LUTE. . J. | luth, lut, French.) 
1. A ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. 
Orpheus with his dt made trees, 
And the nuuntain tops thac freeze, 
S e AF. 


Bow themſelve: chen us did tinge 
| May 


Sardys. f 


Through deſerts they wou'd ſeek the ſecret ſpring, 


I uſed to wonder how a man of birth and ſpirit 


Swift «- 


Oteeay. | 


Crewe - - 
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To LUTE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


— . ̃¶ͤ5[rnlnͤ̃ᷓꝗ . 


LUX 
May muſt be drawn with a fweet countenance, 
upon his head a garland of roſes, in one hand a 
lute. ; Peacham. 
In a ſadly pleaſing train” - . 
Let the warbung /ute complain. Pope's St. Cecilia. 
A lute ſtring will bear a hundred weight without 
rupture, but at the ſame time cannot exert its 
elaſticity. Arbuthnet. 
Lands of finging, or of dancing ſlaves, 
Love-whiſp'ring woods, and lute-reſounding waves. 
Dunciad. 
2. [From lut, Fr. lutum, Lat.] A com- 
poſition like clay, with which chemiſts 
cloſe up their veſſels. 
Some temper lute, ſome ſparious veſſels move, 
Theſe furnaces erect, and thoſe approve.» Garth. 


4 


cloſe with lute, or chemiſts clay. | 
Take a veſſel of iron, and let it have a cover 
ef iron well luted, after the manner of the chemiſts. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
Iron may be fo heated, that, being cloſely Juted 
in a glaſs, it ſhall conſtantly retain the fire. 
Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
Lu'TULENT. adj, [lutulentus, Latin. ] 


Muddy; turbid. | 
To Lux. v. a. [laxer, French; Juxo, 
To LU XATE. Latin.) To put out of 

joint; to disjoint. = 

Conſider well the /uxated joint, which way it 
flipped out; it requireth to be returned in the ſame 


manner. Wiſeman. 
Deſcending careleſs from his couch, the fall 


Lux'd his joint neck, and ſpinal marrow bruis d. 


Philips. 
Luxa"T1on. 2. /. [from luxe, Latin. ] 
1. The act of disjointing. 5 
2. Any thing disjointed. 
The undue ſituation, or connexion of parts, 
in fractures and /uxations, are to be rectiſied by 


chirurgical means. Flyer. 
LUXE. n. /. [French, Ixxua, Lat.] 
Luxury; voluptuouſneſs. Not uſed. 


The pow'r of wealth I try'd, , 

And all the various /uxe of coſtly pride. Prior. 
Luxvu'rIANCE. Iz. /. [from luxurians, 
Luxvu*RIANCY. g Latin. ] Exuberance; 
abundant or wanton plenty or growth. 


A fungus prevents healing only by its Iuxuriancy. 
Wijcmans. 


Flowers grow up in the garden in the greateſt 
luxuriancy and profuſion. Spectator. 
While through the parting robe th' alternate 
breaſt | 
In full luxuriance roſe. Thom ſon's Summers 
Luxu"RlanT. adj. [Iuxurians, Latin. 
Exuberant ; ſuperfluouſly plenteous. 
A fluent and /uxuriant ſpeech becomes youth 
well, but not age. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The mantling vine gently creeps luxuriant. 
| Milton. 


If the fancy of Ovid be /uxuriant, it is his cha- 
racter to be to. DPryden's Pref. to Ovid's Epiſtles. 
Prune the /uxuriant, the uncouth refine, | 
But ſhow no mercy to an empty line. Pope. 
To LuxuU RIATE. v. 2. [Iuxurior, Latin.] 
To grow exuberantly; to ſhoot with 
ſuperfluous plenty. | 
Luxu'kRious. adj. [luxurieux, French, 
luxurioſus, Latin, } 
1. Delighting in the pleaſures of the 
table. 
2. Adminiſtring to luxury. 


LY1 


Thoſe whom laſt thou ſawꝰ ſt 54 
In triumph, and luxurious wealth, are they 
Firit jeen in acts of proweſs eminent, 
And great exploits; but of true virtue void. 
; | Milton. 
The /uxuricus board. Anon. 
3. Luſtful ; libidincus. | 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed: of 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. Shakeſpeare. 
1 grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. Shakeſpcaree 
4. Voluptuous; enſlaved to pleaſure. 
Luxurious cities, where the noiſe 
Of riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow'rs. Milton. 
5. Softening by pleaſure. 
Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, 
Protect the Latians in /axurious eaſe, 
6. Luxuriant; exuberant. 
Till more hands 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows 
Luxurious by reſtraint. TAilton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Luxu'rIOousLY. adv. [ſrom Juxurious. ] 
Deliciouſly; voluptuouſly. 
Hotter hours you have 
Luxuricuſly pick'd out. | 
Where mice and rats devour'd poetick bread, 
And with heroick verle /uxuricufly were fed. 


Dryden. 
He never ſupt in ſelemn fate ; 
Nor day to night /uxurioufly did join, Dryden. 
LUXURY. 2. /. [luxurè, old French; 
luxuria, Lat.] 


1. Voluptuouſneſs; addictedneſs to plea- 
ſure. | Sy | 

Egypt with Aſſyria ſtrove 
In wealth and /uxury. 


fooliſh elation of heart. 
2. Luſt; lewdneſs. 
Urge his hateful IV , 
His beſtial appetite in change of luſt, 


Addiſon's Spect᷑atar. 


wives. 


Shakeſpeare. 


{ 3. Luxuriance; exuberance. 


Young trees of ſeveral kinds ſet contiguous in a 
fruitful ground, with the luxury of the trees will 
incorporate. Bacon. 


4. Delicious f-re. 


by laying on it earth, furniſhed out a kind of luxury 
for a hermit. Addiſcn. 


Lx. 
of names of places and of adjectives 
and adverbs; when Jy terminates the 


leax, Saxon, a field. Gin. When it 
ends an adjective or adverb, it is con- 


like ; plainly, plainlike. 
LyCa"NTHROPY. z. /. [Hycantropie, Fr. 

zvxzay and avSewTo: «| A kind of mad- 
neſs, in which men have the qualities 
of wild beaſts. 


He ſees like a man in his ſleep, and grows as 
much the wiſer as the man that dreamt of a /ycan- 


near a river. | Taylor. 
LEE. adj. for life. Spenſer. 
LyY'iNnG. participial noun, from lie, whe- 


| fhetk falſely, or otherwiſe. 
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8 
Shabeſprare. | 


Milton. 


Riches expoſe a man to pride and /uxury, and a 


Which ftretch'd unto their ſervants, daughters, 


| 
He cut the fide of the rock for a garden, and | 


A very frequent termination both 
name of a place, it is derived from 


tracted from lich, like: as, beaſtly, beaſt- | 


thropy, and was for ever after wary not to come 


ther it ſignifies 20 be recumbent, or to 


They will have me whipt for ſpeaking true, thou. 


L YR 
wilt have me whipt for lying, and ſometimes I am 
 whipt for holding my peace. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Many tears and temptations befal me by the y. 
ing in wait of the Jews. Acht, xx. 19, 
Lywen. n. J [lymphe, French; mp ba, 
Latin.] Water; tranſparent colourleſ; 
liquor. | 5 

When the chyle paſſeth through the meſentery, 

it is mixed with the /ymph, the moſt ſpirituous and 
elaborated part of the blood. Arbuthnot on Alimente. 


LYMPHATED. adj. [ hnpbatus, Latin.} 
Mad. | Did. 

LyYMPHATICK. . /. [lIymphatique, Fr. 
from ympha, Latin.] Foy 


The Iymphaticks are ſlender pellucid tubes, whoſe 
Dryden. 


meſentery, receiving firſt a fine thin lymph fron 


_ cavities are contracted at ſmall and unequal di- 
ſtances: they are carried into the glands of the 


the /ymphatick ducts, which dilutes the chylous 
fluid. | Cheyne, 
Upon the death of an animal, the ſpirits may 
fink into the veins, or /ymphaticks, and glandules. 
7 7 | f Fleyer. 
LyY"wPHEDUCT. 2. J [/ympha and dudlus, 
Latin.] A veſſel which conveys the 
lymph. | 
The glands, | 
All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 


| Which /ymphedufts, an art'ry, nerve, and vein, 


Involv'd and cloſe together wound, contain. 
a . Blackmors, 
LyY"NDEN TREE. 2. J. Itilia, Latin.] A 


| plant. 
| LYNX. x. . [Latin.] A ſpotted beaſt, 


remarkable for ſpeed and ſharp ſight, 
He that has an idea of a beaſt with ſpots, has but 
a confuſed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a lynx. Locke, 
| What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the /inx's beam Pepe. 


|LYRE. =. J. [ hre, French; lyra, Latin.] 


A harp; a muſical inſtrument to which 
poetry is, by poetical writers, ſuppoſed 
to be ſung. 
With other notes than to th' Orphean Jyre, Nil. 
My ſofteſt verſe, my darling /yre, | 
Upon Euphelia's toilet lay. Pri. 
He never touched his /yre in ſuch a truly chro- 
matick manner as upon that occaſion. Arbuthn::, 
LY RIAL. Z adj. [Hricus, Latin; lyrique, 
LY RICE. French.] Pertaining to 
an harp, or to odes or poetry ſung to 
an harp; ſinging to an harp. 
All his trophies hung and acts enroll'd 
In copious legend, or ſweet /yrick ſong. Milin. 
Somewhat of the purity of Engliſh, ſomewhat 
of more equal thoughts, ſomewhat of ſweetneſs 
in the numbers; in one word, ſomewhat of 4 
finer turn, and more ſyrical verſe, is yet wanting. 
b f Dryden 
The lute neglected, and the /yrick muſe, 
Love taught my tears in ſadder notes to flow, 
And tun d my heart to elegies of woe. Pope. 
Ly RICK. 2. /. A poet who writes ſong; 
to the harp. . 5 
The greateſt conqueror in this nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian /yricks, did not on 
.compoſe the words of his divine odes, but ſet then 
to muſick himſelf. Addis. 


Ly RIST. 2. /. [lyriftes, Latin. ] A mul 
cian who plays upon the harp. 


His tender theme the charming /yrift choſe 
Minerva's anger, and the direful waes 


Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore. Peg. 


( 


M. 
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Macs. x. J. [magza, Saxon; maya, 


3. [Macis, Latin.) A kind of ſpice. 
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MAC 


Has, in Engliſh, one unvaried 
M ſound, by compreſſion of the 
| lips; as, mine, tame, camp It 
is never mute. 
Macak oo. 2. J. [macarone, Italian] 
1. A coarſe, rude, low fellow ; whence 
macaronick poetry, in which the language 
is purpoſely corrupted. | 
Like a big wife, at fight of lothed meat, 
Ready to travail; ſo I ſigh and ſweat, 
To hear this macarvn talk on in vain. Donne. 
2. [Macaron, French.] A kind of ſweet 
biſcuit, made of flour, almonds, eggs, 


and ſugar. LE 4 
Maca'w. 2. /. A bird in the Weſt In- 
dies, the largeſt ſpecies of parrot. | 
MACAW-TREE. 7. /. | 
A ſpecies of the palm-tree, very common in the 
Caribbee iſlands, where the negroes pierce the ten- 
der fruit, whence iſſues a pleaſant liquor; and the 
body of the tree affords a ſolid timber, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be a ſort of ebony. Miller. 


Spaniſh. ] 
1. An enſign of authority borne before 
magiſtrates. | 
He mightily upheld that royal mace 
Which now thou bear ſt. Fairy Queen. 
2. {Mafſue, French; maſſa, Latin.] A 
heavy blunt weapon; a club of metal. 
O murth'rous ſlumber! 
Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 
That plays thee muſick? Shakeſ. Julius Ceſar. 
The 'Yurkiſh troops breaking in with their ſcy- 
mitars and heavy iron maces, made a moſt bloody 
execution. 8 Nnolles. 
Death with his mace petrifick ſmote. Milton. 
With his mace their monarch ſtruck the ground; 
With inward trembling earth receiv'd the wound, 
And riſing ſtreams a ready paſſage found. Dryden. 
The mighty maces with ſuch haſte deſcend, 
They break the bones, and make the armour bend. 
Dryden, 


The nutmeg is incloſed in a threefold covering, 
of which the ſecond is mace ; it is thin and mem- 
branaceous, of an oleaginous and a yellowiſh co- 
lour : it has an extremely fragrant, aromatick, and 
agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant, but acrid and 
cleaginous taſte. Hill's Materia Medica. 


Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moſt excellent 


ſudorifick: it is more effectual with a little mace 
added to it. Arbuthnot. 


MacEea'LE. z. J. [mace and ale.] Ale 
ſpiced with mace. 
I preſcribed him a draught of maceale, with 
hopes to diſpoſe him to reſt, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ma"CEBEARER. 2. /. [mace and bear.] 
One who carries the mace before per- 
ſons in authority. | 
I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppoſite to 
the mace-bearer. Spectator. 


| 


MAC 
1. To make lean ; to wear away, | 

Recurrent pains of the ſtomach, megrims, and 
other ,recurrent head-aches, macerate the parts, and 
render the looks of patients conſumptive and pin- 
ing. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

2. To mortify; to haraſs with corporal 
hardſhips. 

Covetous men are all fools: for what greater 
folly can there be, or madneſs, than for ſuch a 
man to macerate himſelf when he need not? 

Burton on Melancholy. 

Out of an exceſs of zeal they practiſe mortifi- 
cations; they macerate their bodies, and impair 
their health. Fiddes. 

3. To ſteep almoſt to ſolution. 
In lotions in women's caſes, he orders two por- 


tions of hellebore macerated in two cotylæ of water. 

ö "os Arbuthnot. 

 Macrera'T1ON. z. J. [maceration, French; 
from macerate.] 

I. The act of waſting, or making lean. 

2. Mortification ; corporal hardſhip. 

3. Maceration is an infuſion either with or 
without heat, wherein the ingredients 
are intended to be almoſt wholly diſ- 
ſolved. Quincy. 

The ſaliva ſerves for a maceration and diſſolution 
of tne meat into a chyle. Ray on Creation. 

Mack-REED. . /. [typha.] An herb. 

Macchix AL. adj. [from machina, Lat.] 
Relating to machines. Dick. 

To MA CHINATE. v. a. [machinor, 
Lat. machiner, Fr.] To plan; to con- 
trive. 

Macnina'TioNn, 2. . [machinatio, Lat. 
machination, Fr. from machinate.] Arti- 
fice; contrivance ; malicious ſcheme, 

| If you miſcarry, \ 
Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 
And machination ceaſes. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
O from their machinations free, 
That would my guiltleſs ſoul betray ; 
From thoſe who in my wrongs agree, 
And for my life their engines lay ! 
Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, | 
And deviliſh machinations come to nought. Milton. 
How were they zealous in reſpect to their tem- 
. poral governors? Not by open rebellion, not by 
private machinations ; but in bleſſing and ſubmitting 
to their emperors, and obeying them in all things 
but their idolatry. Spratt. 

MACHINE. 2. J. [machina, Latin; ma- 
chine, Fr. This word is pronounced 
maſbeen.] 

1. Any complicated work in which one 
part contributes to the motion of an- 
other. | | 

We are led to conceive this great machine of the 
world to have been once in a ſtate of greater ſim- 
plicity, as to conceive a watch to have been once 
in its firſt materials. Burnet. | 

In a watch's fine machine, | 
The added movements which declare, 


Sandys. 


To MACERATE. wv. a. [macero, Lat. 
macerer, Fr.] | . 
Vol. II. | 


MAC 


Derive their ſecondary pow'r 
From that which-ſimply points the hour, 
2. An engine. 
In the hollow ſide, 
Selected numbers of their ſoldiers hide 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels ſtuff the dark abode. Dryden. 
3- Supernatural agency in poems. \ 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſu- 
pernatural, and eſpecially the nacb ines of the gods. 
. : Popes 
Macnr'NeRy. z. . [from machine. r 
1. Enginery; complicated workmanſhip; 
ſelf- moved engines. 
2. The machinery ſignifies that part which 
the deities, angels, or demons, act in a 
em. Pope. 
MacninisT. 2. J. [machinefle, French; 
from machina, Latin.] A conſtructor 
of engines or machines. 
Ma"ciLEncY. 2. J. [from macilent.] 
Leanneſs. Dick. 
MA'CILENT. adj. [macilentas, Latin. ] 
Lean. | 
Ma"cxerer. n. . [mackereel, Dutch; 
magnereau, French.) A ſea-fiſh. 
Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle; 
as whiting and mackerel. Carew's Survey of Cornwe 
Law ordered that the Sunday ſhould have reſt; 
And that no nymph her noiſy food ſhould ſel, 
Except it were new milk or mackerel. King's Cooke 
Sooner ſhall cats diſport in water clear, 
And ſpeckled mackrels graze the meadows fair, 
Than I forget my ſhepherd's wonted love. Cay. 
MackeREL-GALE ſeems to be, in Dry- 
den's cant, a ſtrong breeze; ſuch, I 
ſuppoſe, as is deſired to bring mackerel 
freſh to market. 
They put up every fail, 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel-gale. Dryd. 
Ma"crocosm. #./. [ macroco/me, French; 
1-2xp3c and x5710;,] The whole world, 
or viſible ſyſtem, in oppoſition to the 
microcoſm, or world of man, 
MacTa'Tion. 2. J. [ma#atus, Latin.] 
The act of killing for ſacrifice. 
MACULA. n. /. [Latin.] 
1. A ſpot. 


P He. 


that means be darkened. Burnet's Tb. of the Earth. 
2. [In phyſick.] Any ſpots upon the 

ſkin, whether thoſe in fevers or ſcorbu- 

tick habits, 
To Ma'"cuLaTE. v. a. [maculo, Latin.} 
Ta ſtain ; to ſpot. | 
Macu1la"Tion. . J. [from macalate.] 
Stain; ſpot ; taint. ER 

I will throw my glove to death himſelf, 

That there's no maculation in thy heart. 


Shakeſp. 


Ma"cULE. z. J. [macula, Latin.] A ſports 
a ſtain. 


How full the moon, how old the year, 


And laſtly, the body of the ſun may contra 
ſome ſpots or maculæ greater than uſual, and by 
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M AD 
MAD. adj. [gemaad, Saxon; matte, 


Icalian.] . 
1. Diſordered in the mind; broken in 
the underſtanding ; diſtracted ; delirious 


without a fever. 
Alack, Sir, he is mad. 
—" Tis the time's plague when madmen lead the 
blind. Shakeſpeares 
This muſick mads me, let it ſound no more; 
For though it have help'd madmen to their wits, 
In me, it ſeems, it will make wiſe men mad. 
=D x ' Shakeſpeare. 
Cupid, of thee the poets ſung, 
Thy mother from the ſea was ſprung ; 
But they were mad to make thee young. Denham. 
We muſt bind our paſſions in chains, leſt like 
mad folks they break their locks and bolts, and do 
all the mifchief they can. 1 
Tayler's Worthy Communicant. 
A bear, enraged at the ſtinging of a bee, ran 
like mad into the bee-garden, and over-turn d all 
the hives. L'Eſtrunge. 
Madmen ought not to be mad; 
But who can help his frenzy? Dryder's Spaniſh Fr. 
But ſome ſtrange graces and odd flights ſhe had, 
Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not nad. Pope. 
2. Expreſſing diſorder of mind. 
His geſtures fierce 
He mark'd, and mad demeanour when alone. 
| | Milton. 
3. Over-run with any violent or unrea- 
ſonable defire : with on, after, of, per- 
haps better for, before the object of de- 
fire. | | 
It is the land of graven images, and they are 
mad upon their idols. 2 Fer. I. 38. 
The world is running mad after farce, the ex- 
tremity of bad poetry, or rather the judgment that 
is fallen upon dramatick writing. Dryden. 
The people are not ſo very mad f acorns, but 
that they could be content to eat the bread of civil 
perſons. | Rymer. 
4. Enraged ; furious. 3 
Holy writ repreſents St. Paul as making havock 
of the church, and perſecuting that way unto the 
death, and being exccedingly mad againſt them. 
— — Decay of Piety. 
To MAP. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
make mad; to make furious; to en- 
ra ge. | 
villain ! cried out Zelmane, madded with find- 
ing an unlookeꝗ- for rival. Sidney. 
8 This will witneſs outwardly, 
As ſtrongly as the conſcience docs within, 
To the maudding of her lord. Shakejp. Cymbeline. 
Tanis meds me, that perhaps ignoble hands 
Have overlaid him, for they cou'd not conquer. 
Dryden. 
To Mar. v. 2. To be mad; to be fu- 
rious. 
The waddire wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag d: dire was the noiſe 
Of conflicts ! 
She, mixing with a throng 
Of nadding matrons, bears the bride along. 


1 : Dryden. 
Map. z. / [maVu, Saxon.] An earth- 
worm. | | Ainhhborth. 
M' pan. . /. [ma dame, French, my 
dame.) The term of compliment uſed 


in addreſs to ladies of every degree. It 

was ancientiy ſpoken as in French, 

with the accent upon the haſt ſyllable, 

Certes, madan, ye have great cauſe of plaint. 

3 I penſer. 

Madam, once more you look and move « queen ! 

| PE ilips. 

Ma'DBRz:n. | 

MA'DPRAINED. 


Diſordered in tie 
mind; hotheaded. . 


Milieus Paradiſe Loft. | 


adj. [mad and brain.] 


MAD 


T give my hand oppos'd againſt my heart, 

Unto a madbrain rudeſby, full of ſpleen. &hakeſps 
| He let fall his book, 

And as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 

This madbrain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, 


That down fell prieſt and book. Shakeſpeare. 

Ma"pcay. z. J. [mad and cap; either 

taking the cap for the head, or alluding 

to the caps put upon diſtracted perſons 

by way of diſtinction.] A madman; 

a wild hotbrained fellow. | 
That laſt is Biron, the merry madcap lord; 

Not a word with him but a jeſt. Shakeſpeare. 
The nimble-footed madcap rince of Wales, 

And his comrades, that daft the world aſide, 

And bid it paſs. Shakefſ. Henry IV. 

To MADDEN. v. 2. [from mad.] To 

become mad; to act as mad. 
'The-dog-ftar rafes, nay tis paſt a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnaſſus is let out; : 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

i ; Op. Pope. 

To Ma"pprn. wv. a. To make mad. 

Such mad ning draughts of beauty, | 
As for a while o'erwhelm'd his raptur'd thought. 


Thomſon. 
Ma"ppER. 2. J. [mavene, Ges 
The flower of the miadder confiſts of one ſingle 
leaf, which is cut into four or five ſegments, and 
expanded at the top; the flower-cup afterwards be- 
comes a fruit, compoſed of two juicy berries cloſely 
joined together, containing ſeed for the moſt part 
hollowed like a navel; the leaves are rough, and 
ſurround the ſtalks in whorles. Miller. 
Madder is cultivated in vaſt quantities in Hol- 
land: what the Dutch fend over for medicinal 
uſe is the root, which is only dried; but the 
greateſt quantity is uſed by the dyers, who have it 
ſent in coarſe powder. > Hill. 
Made, participle preterite of nate. 
Neither hath this man ſinned, nor his parents; 
but that the works of God ſhould be made manifeſt. 
N f Fobn, ix. 3. 
Mavera'cTiON. 2. . [madefacio, Lat.] 
The act of making wet. 7 
Jo all madefuction there is required an imbibi- 
tion. Bacon. 
To MA DET Y. v. 4. [nadeſio, Latin. ] 
To moiſten ; to make wet. 
Ma"pcetmowrLer. 2. . [babo.] An owl. 
Ainſevorth. 
Ma"pnovust. 2. /. [mad and houſe.) A 
houſe where madmen are cured or con- 
hace 
A fellow in a ma4heyſe being aſked how he came 
there? Why, ſays he, the mad folks abroad are too 
many for us, and fo they have maſtered all the ſober 
people, and cooped them up here. L' Eftrange. 
Map. adv. [from d.] Without 
underſtanding; furiouſly. 


He wav d a torch aloft, and m:ad!'y vain, 


Ma"pman. n. . [mad and man.] A 
man deprived of his underſtanding. 
They ſhall be like madmen, {paring none, but ill 
ſporting. 2 Fjdr. xvi. 71. 
He that cagerly purſues any thing, is no better 
than a madman. L' Efirange. 
Be who ties a 'madman's hands, or takes away 

his ſword, loves his perſon white be diſarms his 
frenzy. | Scuth. 


Ma'pxtss. 2. . [from mad.] 


perturbation of the faculties, 

Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes 
again: he fo buffets hinifelf on the forehead, that 
any races 1 ever vet beheld ſeemed but tame- 
ncis and ciyility to this diſtemper. 


Sought godlike worthip from a ſervile train. Dryd. | 


1. Diſtraction; loſs of underſtanding ; | 


MAG 


There are degrees of madneſs as of folly, the diſ- 
orderly jumbling ideas together, in ſome more, 
ſome leſs. Lectes 
2. Fury; wildneſs of paſſion ; rage. 

The power of God ſets bounds to the raging of 
the ſea, and reſtrains the madneſs of the people. 

12 | King Charles. 

He rav'd with all the madneſs of deſpair, 

He roar'd, he beat his breaſt, and tore his hair. 


Dryden. 
Mapri'es. x. /. 

Madrier, in war, is a thick plank armed with 
iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to receive 
the mouth of the petard when charged, with which 
it is applied againſt a gate, or other thing intended 
to be broken down. Bailey. 
MA pDRICAL. 1. J. [mudrigal, Spaniſh and 
French, from nandra, Latin; whence it 

was written anciently manriale, Ital.] 


A paſtoral ſong; any light airy ſhort 
fon g. g 

A mudrigal is a little amorous piece, which 
contains a certain number of unequal verſes, not 
tied to the ſcrupulous regularity of a ſonnet, or 
ſubtilty of an epigram : it confifts of one ſingle 
rank of verſes, and in that differs from a canzonet, 
which conſiſts of ſeveral ſtrophes, which return in 


the ſame order and number. : Bailey. 
| Waters, by whoſe falls 
Birds ſing melodious madrigals. Shakeſpeare. 


- His artful trains have oft delay'd 
The huddling brook to heat his madrigal. NMilron. 
Their tongue is light and trifling in compariſon 

of the Englith; more proper for ſonnets, madri- 
als, and elegies, than heroick poetry. Dryden. 
A*DWORT. 2. J. [mad and wort.] An 
herb. 
Mink. adv. It is derived from the 
Saxon men, famous, great, noted: ſo 
ælmere is all famous; ethelmere, famous 
for nobility. Gib/on's Camden. 
To MA'FFLE. v. 2. To ſtammer. 


3 . Ainſworth, 
Ma'rer ir. #./. [from the verb.] A 
ſtammerer. Ainſworth. 


Macazi'ne. 2. . [magazine, French; 
from the Arabick mach/an, a trea- 
ſure. 

1. A ſtorehouſe, commonly an arſenal 
or armoury, or repoſitory of provi- 
Rn - | | 

If it ſhould appear fit to beſtow ſhipping in 
thoſe harbours, it, ſhall be very needful that there 
be a magazine of all neceflary proviſions and am- 
munitions, : Rateigh's Eſſay 

Plain heroick magnitude of mind | 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Ailton. 

Some o'er the publick magaXines preſide, 
Aud ſome are ſent new forage to provide. Dryder, 

Uſeful arms in magazines we place, 

All rang'd in order, and diſpos'd with grace. Pepe, 

His head was ſo well ſtored a magaviiie, that 
nothing could be propoſed which he was not mater 
of. : Locke. 

2. Of late this word has fignified a miſ- 
cellaneous pamphlet, from a periodical 
miſcellany called the Gentleman s Maga- 
Zine, and publiſhed under the name of 
Slvanus Urban, by Edward Cave. 

Macs. ». /. [magus, Latin.) A magi- 
clan. Spenſer, 

MA'GGOT. . J. [magrod, Welch; m:l- 

lepeda, Latin; maSu, Saxon. T 

1. A ſmall grub, which turns into a fly. 
Out of the fides and back of the common cater- 

pillar we have ſeen creep out ſmall maggots. 

Ray en Creation. 
From the ſore although the inſect flies, 


Shad care s Merry Wives of Windſer. 


| It leaves a brood of maggots in diſguiſe. 8 
5 2. Whimſey; 
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2. Whimſey; caprice ; odd fancy, A 
low word. | 

Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 

Three-pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce atlectation, | 

Figures pedantical, theie ſummer flies, 

Fave blown me full of magget oftentation : 

I do forſwear them. | 

Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 

In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſy noes. Shake/prare. 
To reconcile our late diſſenters, 

Our brethren though by other venters, 

Unite them and their diff rent maggots, — 

As long and ſhort ſticks are in faggots. Hudibras. 
She pricked his magget, and touched him in the 
wender point; then he broke out into a violent 
pathon. | Arbuthnet. 

Ma"6co0TTINESS. 2. J. [from magget!y.] 
The ſtate of abounding with maggots. 
Ma"ccoTrTyY. adj. [from magget.} 


1. Full of maggots. 

2. Capricious ; whimſical. A low word. 

To pretend to work out a neat ſcheme of 
thoughts with a maggotty unſettled head, is as ridi- 
culous as to think to write ſtrait in a jumbling 
coach. | FEY Norris. 

Ma"G1CAL. adj. [from magicł.] Acting, 
or performed by ſecret and inviſible 
powers, either of nature, or the agency of 
ſpirits. 

I'll humbly ſignify what, in his name, 

That magical word of war, we have effected. Shak. 

They beheld unveiled the magical ſhield of your 
Arioſto, which dazzled the beholders with too much 
brightneſs ; they can no longer hold up their arms. 

| 9852 Dryden. 

By the uſe of a looking-glaſs, and certain attire 
made of cambrick, upon her head, ſhe attained to 
an evil art and magical force in the motion of her 
eyes. Tatler. 

'MAa"G1CALLY. adv. [from magical.] Ac- 
cording to the rites of magick ; by en- 
chantment. ; 

In the time of Valens, divers curious men, by the 
falling of a ring, magically prepared, judged that one 
'Theodorus ſhould ſucceed in the empire. Camden. 

MA'GICK. 2. J. [magia, Latin. ] 

1. 1 he art of putting in action the power 
of ſpirits: it was ſuppoſed that both 
good and bad ſpirits were ſubje& to 
magick ; yet magick was in general 
held unlawful : ſorcery ; enchantment. 

She once. being looft, 
The noble ruin of her magick, Antony, 
Claps on his ſea-wing. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleo. 

What charm, what magick, can over-rule the 
force of all theſe motives? Rogers. 

2. The ſecret operations of natural powers, 

The writers of natural magick attribute much to 
the virtues that come from the parts of living crea- 
tures, a3 if they did infuſe immaterial virtue into 
the part ſevered. Bacon. 

Ma"ciCk. a4. „ 

1. Acting or doing by powers ſuperior 
to the known power of nature; en- 
chanted ; necromantick, 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vap'rous drop profound 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground: 
And that diſtill'd by magick flights 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As by the ſtrength of their illuſion, | 
Shall draw him on to his confuſion. Shakeſpeare. 

Like caſtles built by magick art in air, 

That vaniſh at approach, ſuch thoughts appear. 
Granville, 

2. Done or produced by magick. 

And 1 bvts earth would lend her nerves, and 
= jake, | 
Till all thy magick ſtructures rear d fo high, 
Wee ſlatter'd into heaps. Milton. 
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Maci'cian,.  /. [magicus, Latin.] One 
. ſxilled in magick; an enchanter; a 
necromancer. 5 
What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakeſp. 
An old magician, that did keep 
Th' Eeſperidn fruit, and made the dragon ſleep; 
Her potent charms do troubled ſouls relieve, 
And, where ſhe liſts, makes calmeſt ſouls to grieve. 
Walter. 
There are millions of truths that a man is not 
concerned to know; as Whether Roger Bacon 
was a mathematician or a magician. Locke. 
MacisTERIAL, adj, [from magiſter, 
Latin. ] 
1. Such as ſuits a maſter, 
Such a government is paternal, not magif-rial. 
| | King Chartes. 
He bids him attend as if he had the rod over 
him; and uſes a mag iſterial authority while he in- 
ſtructs him. . Dryden. 
2. Loſty; arrogant; proud; inſolent; 
deſpotick. | 
We are not magiſterial in opinions, nor, difta- 
tor-like, obtrude our notions on any man. 
135 Brown's Vulgar Errceurs. 
Pretences go a great way with men that take 
fair words and nagiſterial looks for current pay- 
ment. L'Eſtrange. 
Thoſe men are but trepanned who are called to 
govern, being inveſted with authority, but be- 
reaved of power; which is nothing elſe but to 
mock and betray them into a ſplendid and ma- 
giſterial way of being ridiculous. South. 
3. Chemically prepared, after the man- 
ner of a magiſtery. 
Of corals. are chiefly prepared the powder ground 
upon a marble, and the magiſterial ſalt, to good 
purpoſe in ſome. fevers : the tincture is no more 
than a ſolution of the magiſterial ſalt. Grew. 
MacisTERIALLY, adv. [from magiſte- 
rial.) Arrogantly ; with an air of 
authority. 
A downright advice may be miſtaken, as if it 
were ſpoken magiſterially. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Over their pots and pipes, they claim and en- 
groſs all wholly to themſelves, magiſterially cen- 
ſuring the wiſdom of all antiquity, ſcotting ar 
all piety, and new-modelling the world. South, 
MacisTERIALNESS, z. J. | from magi/te- 
rial, ] Haughtineſs ; airs of a maſter, 
Peremptorineſs is of two forts; the one a magi- 
ſerialneſs in matters of opinion, the other a poſitive- 
neſs in relating matters of fact: in the one we 
impoſe upon men's underſtandings, in the other 
on their faith. Government of the Tongue. 
Ma'cisSTERY. 2. J. [ magifterium, Latin, ] 
Magiſtery is a term made uſe of by chemiſts to 
ſignify ſometimes a very fine powder, made by ſo- 
lution and precipitation; as of biſmuth, lead, &c. 
and ſometimes reſin and reſinous ſubſtances ; as 
thoſe of jalap, ſcamony, &c. but the . moſt ge- 
nuine acceptation is to expreſs that preparation of 
any body, wherein the whole, or moſt part, is, by 
the addition of ſomewhat, changed into a body of 
quite another kind; as when iron or eopper is 
turned into cryſtals of Mars or Venus. Quincy. 
Paracelſus extracteth the magiſtery of wine, ex- 
poſing it unto the extremity of cold; whereby the 
aqueous parts will freeze, but the ſpirit be un- 
congealed in the centre. Browne 
The magiſtery of vegetables conſiſts but of the 
more ſoluble and coloured parts of the plants that 
afford its 2 Beyles 
Ma"GisTRACY. 2. J. [magiſtratus, Lat.] 
Office or dignity of a magiſtrate. 
You ſhare the world, her magiſtracies, prieſthoods, 
Wealth, and felicity, amongtt you, friends. 
| ; B. Jauſon. 
He had no other intention but to diſſuade men 
from magiſtracy, or undertaking tie pablick offices 
of (tate. Brequne. | 


MaGneT1CAL. 
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Some have diſputed even againſt m2gifracy itſelf. 

| Artterbur + 

Duelling is not only an uſurpation of the divine 

- prerogative, but it is an jufult upon magifiracy and 

good government. Clariſia. 

MaA'GiSTRALLY. adv. [mag iſiralis, low 

Latin.] Deſpotically; authoritatively; 
magiſterially. 

What a preſumption is this for one, who will 
not allow liberty to others, to aſſume to himſelf 
ſuch a licence to controul fo magifraly # 

| Bremouctl agairſft Hoi bes. 
MA GISTRAT E. z. /. mag iſtratus, Lat.] 
A man publickly inveſted with autho- 
rity; a governor; an executor of the 
laws. | | 
They chuſe their magiſirate! 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his ſhall, 
His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench 
Than ever frown'd in Greece. Shakeſpeare's Coriol. 

1 treat here of thoſe legal puniſhments which 

mag iſerates inflict upon their diſobedient ſubjects. 

: | Decay of Piety. 

MacNALITY. #. J. [magnalia, Latin. ] 
A great thing ; ſomething above the 
common rate. Not uſed, | 

Too greedy of magnalities, we make but favour« - 
able experiments concerning welcome truths. _ 

Browne 
MacnanimiTY. #. . [magnanimile, 
French ; magnanimus, Latin.] Great- 
neſs of mind ; bravery ; elevation of 
ſoul. 
With deadly hue, an armed corſe did lye, 
In whoſe dead face he read great magnanjmity. - 
'S re 

Let but the acts of the ancient Jews be 5 
differently weighed, from whoſe mggnanimity, in 
cauſes of moſt extreme hazard, thoſe ſtrange and 
unwonted reſolutions have grown, which, for all 
circumſtances, no people under the roof of: heaven. 
did ever hitherto match. |  Hoake 
They had enough reveng'd, having reduc'd 
Their foe to miſery beneath their fears; 

The reſt was magnanimity to remit, 
If ſome convenient ranſom was propos d. fen. 

Exploding many things under the name of trifles 
is a very falſe proof either of wifdom or magnam- 
mity, and a great check to virtugus actions with 
regard to fame. ___ Coift. 

Macna"nimMovus. a. {magnanimus, Lat.] 
Great of mind; elevated in ſentiment; 
brave. 5 

To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magrarim#us, than to aſſume. 

In ſtrength 
All mortals I excell'd, and great in hopes, 
With youthful courage and magnanimaus thoughts 
Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. 
OW Milton. 

Magnanimous induſtry is a reſolved affiduity and 

care, anſwerable to any weighty work. Gretw's Coſe 

Macxa"nimousiy, adv. [from magna- 
nimous.] Bravely; with greatneis of 
mind, 

A complete and generous education ſits a man 
to perform juſtly, ſkilfully, and magnanimeuſly, all 
the offices of peace and war. ZT1:/:5n on Education. 

MAGNET. z. J. { magnes, Latin.] The 
loadſtone; the ſtone that attracts iron. 

Two magiute, heav'n and earth, allure to bliſs, 
The larger loadſtone that, the nearer this. Dryden. 

It may be reaſonabie to aik, Whether obeying 
the riagnet be cilential to iron? Tacke 


J adj. [ſrom nag nei. ] 


Milton. 


Mack E TICE. 


1. Relating to the magnet. 
Review this whole magnetic ſcheme. Blackmores 
Water is nineteen times lighter, and by con- 


ſequence nineteen times rarer, than gold; and g 4 
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4. Magnetick is once uſed by Mili m for 
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oppoſition, to tranſtait the magnerick efluvia, and 
eaſily to admit quickfilyer into its pores, and ts 
let water paſs through it. Newton's Opricks. 

2. Having powers correſpondent to thoſe 
of the magnet. 

The magnet acts upon iron through all denſe 
bodies not magnzcica, nor red hot, without any di- 
minution of its virtue; as though gold, filyer, 
lead, glaſs, water. Newron's Opticks. 

3. Attractive; having the power to draw 
things diſtant. | 

The moon is magnetica/ of heat, as the ſun is of 
aold and moiſture. Bacmn's Natural Hiſtory. 

She ſhould all parts to reunion bow; 
She, that had all magnerick force alone, | 
To draw and faſten hundred parts in one. Denne. 

They, as they move tow'rds his all-chearing 

| lamp, 
Turn ſwift their various motions, or are turn'd 
By his magnetick beam. Milton's Paradiſe L iſt. 


magnet. 

Draw out with credulous deſire, and lead 
At will the manlieſt, reſoluteſt breaſt, 

As the magnetic hardeſt iron draws. Milton. 
MacvETISM. 2. J. from magnet. | 
1. Power of the loadſtone. 

Many other magnctiſms, and the like attractions 

through all the creatures of nature. Brown. 
2. Power of attraction. 

By the magnetiſm: of intereſt our affections are ir- 

reſiſtibly attracted. : Glanville's Scepſis. 

MacNITIABLE. adj. [from magnify. 
Worthy to be extolled or praiſed. Un- 
uſual. 

Number, though wonderful in itſelf, and ſuffi- 
ciently magnifiable ſrom its demonſtrable affection, 
hath yet received adjections from the multiplying 
conceits of men. Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 

Macni'FicaL.} adj. [magnificus, Lat.] 
Macn1'rick. Illuſtrious; grand; 
great; noble. Proper, but little uſed. 

The houſe that is to be builded for the Lord 
muſt be exceeding mugnifical, of fame and glory 
throughout all countries. 1 Chron. xxil. 5. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 

pow'rs ! 
If thefe magrifict titles yet remain, | 
Not merely titular. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 

O parent! theſe are thy magnifick deeds z 

Thy trophies! Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Macni'FiCEnNCE.,. 2. /. [magnificentia, 
Lat.] Grandeur of appearance; ſplen- 
dour. | 
This deſert ſoit : 
Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems, and gold, 
Nor want we ſkill or art, from whence to raiſe 
Magnificence. Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magrificence 
Equall'd in all her glories to inſhrine 
Belus or Serapis, their gods; or feat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Aſſyria ſtrove 
In wealth and luxury. Milton's Paradiſe I. eſt. 
One may obſerve more ſplendour and magniſi- 
rence in particular perſons houſes in Genoa, than 


in thoſe that belong to the publick. Addiſon on Italy. 
 Macni'FICENT. adj. [magnificus, Lat.] 
1. Grand in appearance ; ſplendid ; pom- 


us. 
Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


It is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of the 


univerſe, that the ſpecies of creatures ſhould, by | 


gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his 


perfection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from | 


- 


MAG 
2. Fond of ſplendour ; ſetting greatneſs 


to ſhew. - | 
If he were magnificent, he ſpent with an aſpiring 
intent: if he ſpared, he heaped with an afpiring 
intent. Sidney. 
MaGcxi'FICENTLY. adv. from magni- 
ficent.] Pon poully ; ſplendidly. 
Beauty a monarch is, 
Which kingly power magnificently proves, 
By crowds of Guves and peopled empires loves. 
; Di yden. 
Wie can rever conceive too highly of God; fo 
neither too magnrificertly of nature, his handy work. 
Grenw's Cojmol. 
MAGNIFICO. x. J. [Italian.] A gian- 
cee of Venice. | 
The duke himſelf, and the magnificoes 


Of greateſt port, have all proceeded with him. 
Sbækeſp. 


Ma"6N1FIER. 2. /. [from magnify.] 
1. One that praiſes; an encomiaſt; an 
extoller. 

The primitive magrifiers of this tar were the 
Egyptians, who notwithſtanding chiefly regarded it 
in relation to their river Nilus. Breaun. 
2. A glaſs that encreaſes the bulk of any 
object. 

To MAGNIFV. v. a. [magnifico, Latin, ] 

1. To make great; to exaggerate; to 
2 to extol. : 

| The ambaſſador, making his oration, did fo mag- 

niſy the king and queen, as was enough to glut the 

hearers. | Bacon. 

2. To exalt; to elevate; to raiſe in eſti- 


mation. 
Greater now in thy return, 
Than from the giant- angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders magnify' d; but to create | 
| Is greater than created to deſtroy. Milton, 
3. To raiſe in pride or pretenſion. 
He ſhall exalt and magnify himſelf above every 
god. Danict. 
If ye will magnify yourſelves againſt me, know 
now that God hath overthrown me. Job, xix. 5. 
He ſhall magr.ify himſelf in his heart. | 
Dan. viii. 25s 
4. To encreaſe the bulk of any object to 


the eye. 
How theſe red globules would appear, if glaſſes 
could be found that could magnify them a thouſand | 
times more, is uncertain. Locke. 
By true reflection I would ſee my face; 
Why brings the fool a magnifying glaſs ? Granville. 
The greateſt magrifying glaſſes in the world are 

a man's eyes, when they look upon his own per- 
ſon. Pape. 
As things ſeem large which we through miſts 
deſcry, 

Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. Pope's Eſſay on Crit. 
5. A cant word for to Have ect. | 
My governeſs aſſured my father I had wanted 

for nothing; that I was almoſt eaten up with the 
green ſickneſs: but this magnified but little with 
my father. Spect᷑̃ator. 
MadgNITU DE. 2. . [nagnitudo, Latin.] 


1. Greatneſs; grandeur. Ds 
He with plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And celeſtial vigour arm'd, 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton. 


2. Comparative bulk. 
This tree hath no extraordinary magnitude, 
touching the trunk or ſtem; it is hard to find any 
one bigger than the reſt. Raleigh. 
Never repoſe ſo much upon any man's fingle 
counſel, fidelity, and diſcretion, in managing affairs 
of the firſt magnitude, that is, matters of religion 
and juſtice, as to create in yourſelf, or others, a dif- 
fidence of your own judgment. King Charles. 
When | behold this goodly frame, this world, 
Of heav'n and earth conſiſting; and compute 
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An atom, with tie firmament compar d. Ain, 
Convince the world that you're devout and true; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryden. 
Conceive theſe particles of bodies to be ſo diſ- 
poſed amongſt themſelves, that the intervals of 
empty ſpaces between them may be equal in magri- 
tude to them all; and that theſe part cles may be 
compoſed of other particles much ſmaller, which 
have as much empty ſpace between them as equals 
all the magnirudes of theſe ſmaller particles. Newton, 
Ma"cPIE. z. J. [from pie, pica, Latin, 
and nag, contracted from Margaret, as 
fil is uſed to a ſparrow, and poll to a 
parrot.] A bird ſometimes taught to 
talk. : 
Augurs, that underſtood relations, have 
By magpies and by choughs, and rooks brought 
torth 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Diſſimulation is expreſſed by a lady wearing a 
vizard of two faces, in her right hand a magpie, 
which Spenſer deſcribed looking through a lattice. 
Peacbam on Drawing. 
So have I ſeen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpie hight, 
Mlajeſtically ſtalk; 
A ſtately worthleſs animal, i 
T hat plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 
Ma"cypaRE. 2. J. [magudaris, Latin.} 


An herb. Ainſworth, 
MAID. n. J. [maven, mezven, 
MAIDEN. Saxon ; mazegd, Dutch.“ 


1. An unmarried woman ; a virgin. 
Your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

This is a man old, wrinkled, faded, wither'd, 
And not a maiden, as thou ſay ſt he is. Shakeſpeare. 

| I am not ſolely led | 

By nice diteQtion of a maiden s eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
She employed the reſidue of her life to repair- 
ing of highways, buiiding of bridges, and endow. 


ing of maidens. Carewe 
Your deluded wife had been a maid; 

Down on the bridal bed a maid ſhe lay, 

A maid ihe roſe at the approaching day. Dryden. 


Let me die, the ſaid, 
Rather than loſe the ſpotleſs name of maid. Dryden, 
2. A womap ſervant. | 

My maid Neriſſa and myſelf, mean time, 
Will live as maids and widows. Shakeſpeare. 

Old Tancred viſited his daughter's bow'r; 
Her cheek, for ſuch his cuſtom was, he kiſs'd, 
Then bleſs'd her kneeling, and her maids diſmiſs'd. 

Dryden. 

Her cloſet aad the gods ſhare all her time, 
Except when, only by ſome maids attended, 
She ſeeks ſome ſhady ſolitary grove. 

A thouſand maidens ply the purple loom, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Pricr. 


3. Female. ; 

If ſhe bear a maid child. Lev. xil. 5. 

Maip. 2. /. [raia vel fquatina minor. 
A ſpecies of ſkate fiſh. 
Ma"1Den. adj. | 


Roqwves 


| 1. Conſiſting of virgins. 


Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov'd 
O'er Mznalus, amid the maiden throng 
More favour'd onee. Aadiſon's Ovid. 
2. Freſh; new; unuſed ; unpolluted. 
He fleſhed: his. maiden ſword. Shakeſpearce 
When I am dead, ſtrew me o'er 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaſte wife to my grave. Sbaleſpeare. 
By this maiden bloſſom in my hand 
I ſcorn thee and thy faſhion”. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
MAa'1DENHAIR. . /. [maiden and hair; 
adiautum.] This plant is a native of the 
ſouthern parts of France and in the 


us downwards. Locke. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry, | 

Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. Addiſon. 


Their magnitudes > this earth, a ſpot, a grain, 


| Mediter- 
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Mediterranean, where it grows on rocks, 


} 


for medicinal uſe. 


upon his head a garland of bents, king's-cup, and 


maidenbair. 7 Peucbam. 
A IDENHEAD. . 
1b EN HODE. Þ . . [from aiden. 
A IDENHOOPD. 


„ Virginity; virginal purity ; freedom 
from contamination. 
And, for the modeſt lore of maidenhead, 
Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 
Oh whither ſhall I fly; what ſacred wood 
Shall hide me from the tyrant? or what den? 
| Fairfax. 
She hated chambers, cloſets, ſecret mewes, 
And in broad fields preſerv'd her maidenbead. 
| | Fairfax. 
Example, that ſo terrible ſhews in the wreck of 
naidenbood, cannot for all that diſſuade ſucceſſion, 
but that they are limed with the twigs that threaten 
them. Shakeſpeare. 
Maidenhood the loves, and will be ſwift i 
Io aid a virgin. | Milton. 
| Newneſs ; freſhneſs; uncontaminated 
ſtate. This is now become a low word. 
The devil and miſchance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. Shake. 
Some who attended with much expectation, at 
their firſt appearing have ſtained the maidenhead of 
their credit with ſome negligent performance. 
Wotton. 
Hope's chaſte kiſs wrongs no joy's maidenhead, 
Then ſpouſal rites prejudge the marriage-bed. 
N Craſhaw. 
MA"1DENLIP. 2. J. [lappago.] An herb. 
Ainſworth. 3 
MA1DENLY. adj. [maiden and like.] Like 


a maid ; gentie, modeſt, timorous, de- 


cent, | : 

*Tis not maidenly ; 

Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it. Shak. 
You virtuous aſs, and baſhful fool; muſt you be 

bluſhing ? what a maidenly man at arms are you be- 

come? 5 | Shakeſpeare. 


nity. 

BY ma id bood, honour, and every thing, 

I love thee. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
MA IDMARIAN. #. /. | puer ludius, Lat.] 
A kind of dance, ſo called from a buf- 
foon drefſcd like a man, who plays 


tricks to the populace. 

A ſet of morrice-dancers danced a maidmarian 
with a tabor and pipe. | Temple. 
MaiDealE. adj. [maid and pale.] Pale 
like a ſick virgin. 

Change the complection of her maidpale peace 
To ſcarlet indignation. Shakeſpeares 
MaipsERVANT. z. J. A female ſervant. 
It is perfectly right what you ſay of the indiffe- 
rence in common friends, whether we are fick or 
well; the very maidſervants in a family have the 
lame notion. Swifts 
MajesSTICAL. , . 

WM ajt'sT1CK, . tom ene 

Auguſt; having dignity; grand; im- 

perial; regal; great of appearance. 
They made a doubt 

Preſence majeſtic! would put him out: 

For, quoth tie king, an angel ſhalt thou ſee, 

Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouſly. Shakeſp. 

Get the ſtart of the majeſtick world, 

And hear the palm alone. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſ. 

We do it wrong, being ſo majeſtical, 

To offer it the ſhew of violence. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
8 In hĩs face 

Sate meekneſs, heighten'd with majeftick grace. 

| Denham. 
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une is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs green, 


a"1DHOOD. 2. . [from maid.) Virgi- | 


and old ruins, from whence it is brought | 


| 
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A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 
Embroider'd ſandals glitter'd as he trod, 

And forth he mov'd, majeſtick as a god. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Stately ; pompous ; ſplendid. 

It was no mean thing which he purpoſed; to 
perform a work ſo majeſtical and ſtately was no 
ſmall charge. | Hooker. 

3. Sublime ; elevated; lofty. 

Which paſſage doth not only argue an infinite 
abundance, both of artizans and materials, but like- 
wiſe of magnificent and majeſtical deſires in every 
comm n perion. | Motton. 

The leaſt portions muſt be of the epick kind; 
all mutt be grave, majeſtical, and ſubiime. Dryden. 

Maje'sTICALLY. adv. | from ajeſtical.] 
With dignity ; with grandeur. 

From Italy a wand ring ray 
Of moving light illuminates the day 
Northward ſhe bends, majeſtically bright, 

And here tbe fixes her imperial light. Granville. 

So have J ſeen in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpie hight, 
Majeftically ſtalk; 
A ſtately worthleſs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wazs the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. | Sævift. 
MA J ESTV. . /. [majeſtas, Latin. 
1. Dignity; grandeur; greatneſs of ap- 
pearance ; an appearance awful and ſo- 


lemn. 
The voice of the Lord is full of majeſty. 
| Pſalm xxix. 4. 
The Lord reigneth; he is clothed with majefty. 
| $ Pſalm xciii. 
Amidſt 
Thick clouds and dark, doth Heav'n's all-ruling 


Sire 
Chuſe to reſide, his glory unobſcur'd, 
And with the majeſty of darkneſs round 
Covers his throne. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Great, without pride, in ſober majefly. Pape. 
2. Power; ſovereignty. 
Thine, O Lord, is the power and majeſty. 
| | 1 Chron. xXix. 
To the only wiſe God be glory and majefty. 


He gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father majeſty. 
| Dan. v. 18. 
3. Dignity ; elevation of manner. 
The firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs'd, 
The next in majeſty. 
4. The title of kings and queens. 
Moſt royal majeſty, h 
I crave no more than what your highneſs offer'd, 
Nor will you tender leſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I have a garden opens to the ſea, 
From whence I can your majeſty convey 
To ſome nigh friend. 
Fe, who had been always believed a creature of 
the queen, viſited her majeſty but once in fix weeks. 
5 Clarendon. 
I walk in awful ſtate above 
The majeſty of heaven. 


Italian; from mazlle, the meſh of a net. 
Skinner. ] 
1. A coat of fteel network worn for de- 


fence. 

Being adviſed to wear a privy coat, the duke 
gave this anſwer, That againſt any popular fury, a 
ſhirt of mail would be but a filly defence. Morton. 

2. Any armour. 

We ſtrip the lobſter of his ſcarlet mail. Gay. 

Some ſhirts of mail, ſome coats of plate put on, 
Some don'd a curace, ſome a corſlet bright. 

Fairfax. 
*Some wore a coat-armour, imitating ſcale, 
And next their ſkin were ſtubborn ſhirts of mail; 
Some wore a breaſt-plate. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


3. A poſtman's bundle; a bag. [ mal, 


malletre, Fr.] 


Jude, 25. 


Dryden. | 


Waller. | 


Dryden. 
Marr. z. /. [maille, French; maglia, | 
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| To Matt. v. 4. from the noun.) 
1. To arm defenſively ; to cover, as with 


armour, 
The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar fit 


Upto the ears in blood. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. 47 bundle in a wrapper. 


I am thy married wife, 
And thou a prince, protector of this land; 
Methinks I ſhould not thus be led along, 
 Mail'd up in ſhame, with papers on my back. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To MAIM. wv. a. [maitan, Gothick, to 
cut off; mehaigner, to maim, old French; 
mehaina, Armorick; mancus, Latin. ] To 
deprive of any neceſſary part; to eripple 
by loſs of a limb: originally written 
from the French mayhem. £3 

You wrought to be a legate; by which po 
You maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops. Shaleſ. 
The multitude wondered when they ſaw the 
dumb to ſpeak, the maimed to be whole, -and the' 
lame to walk ; ane they glorified God. - 
Matthew, xv. 31. 

Malu. u. J. [from the verb.] 

1. Privation of ſome eſſential part; lame- 
neſs, produced by a wound or amputa- 
tion,” 

Surely there is more cauſe to fear, leſt the 
want thereof be a , than the uſe a blemiſh. 

1 Hooker. 
Humphry, duke of Glo'fter, ſcarce himſelf, 
That bears ſo ſhrewd a maim; two pulls at once; 
A lady baniſh't, and a limb lopt off ? Shakeſpe 

2. Injury; miſchief. , 

Not ſo deep a maim, 
As to be caſt forth in the common air,, 
Have I deſerved. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


3. Eſſential defect. 

A noble author eſteems it to be a maim in hiſto- 
ry, that the acts of parliament ſhould not be re- 
cited. Hayward. 

Main. adj. [magne, old French ; magnus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Principal ; chief; leading. x 

In every grand or main publick duty which God 
requireth of his church, there is, beſides that mat- 
ter and form wherein the eſſence thereof conſiſteth, 
a certain outward' faſhion, whereby the ſame is in 
decent manner adminiſtered. Hooker. 

There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceaſed ; 

The which obſerv'd a man may prophely, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, - 

Quite trom the main opinion he had once 

Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 
Shateſpeares 

There aroſe three notorious and main rebellions, 

which drew ſeveral armics out of England. 
Dawies an Ireland. 

The nether flood, 

Which now divided into four main ſtreams, 
Rans diverſe. Mitton's Paradiſe Left. 

I thould be much for open war, Q peers, 

If what was urg'd 
Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, 
Did not difſuade me moſt. Milter's Paradiſe Last. 

All creatures look to the main chance, that is, 
food and propagation. L Eftrange. 

Our main intereſt is to be as happy as we can, 

and as long as poſſible. Tul::fone 
Nor tell me in a dying father's tone, | 

Be careful ſtill of the main chance, my ſon; 

Put out the principal in truſty hands; 

Live on the uſe, and never dip thy lands. Dryden. 
Whilſt they have buſied themſelves in various 

learning, they have been wanting in the one main 

thing. Baker, 
Nor is it only in the main deſign, but they have 

followed him in every epiſode. Pope. 


2 Mighty; huge; overpowering; vaſt. 
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5. The continent. 


Ma'INLAN D. 2. /. [main and land.] Con- 


NM AI 


0 Think, you queſtion with a Jew, 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his uſual height. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
p Seeſt thou what rage 
© Tranſports our adverſary, whom no bounds, 
Nor yet the main abyſs, | 
Wide interrupt, can hold ? Miltcn. 
3. Grols; containing the chief part. 
. We ourſelf will follow 
In the »:ain battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe, Shak. 
All abreaſt | 
Charg'd our main battle's front. Shakeſpearce 
4. Important; forcible. 

This young prince, with a train of young noble- 
men and gentlemen, but not with any main army, 
came over to take poſſeſſion of his new patrimony. 

| Davies on Ireland. 
That, which thou aright 
Believ't fo main to our ſucceſs, I bring. 
Main. x /. 
1. The groſs; the bulk; the greater part. 

The mair of them miy be reduced to language, 
and an improvement in wiſdom, by ſeeing men. 

Locke. 
2. The ſum; the whole; the general. 

They allowed the liturgy and government of the 
church of England as to the main. Xing Charles. 

Theſe notions concerning coinage have, for the 
main, been put into writing above twelve months. 

Locke. 
3. The ocean; the great ſea, as diſtin- 


uiſhed from bays or rivers. 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by ; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook | 
Into the main of waters. Shakeſpeare. 
| Where's the king ? 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea ; 
Or ſwell the curled waters bove the main, 
That things might change. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
He fell, and ſtruggling in the main, 
Cry'd out for helping hands, but cry'd in vain. | 
Dryden. 
Say, why ſhould the collected main 
Itſelf within itſelf contain? 
Why to its caverns thould it ſometimes "mm 


Mil:on. 


And with delightful filence ſleep 
On the lov'd boſom of its parent deep ? 
Prior. 
4. Violence; force. 
He gan advance 
With huge force, and importable air, 

And towards him with dreadful fury prance. 


Spenſer. | 
With might and main 
He haſted to get up again. Hudibras. 
With might and Main they chac'd the murd'rous 
fox, | 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box. Dryden. 
5. [From manus, Lat.] A hand at dice. 
Were it good, 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 
All at one caſt; to ſet ſo rich a in 
In the nice hazard of one doubtſul hour? Sbakeſp. 
To paſs our tedious hours away, 
We throw a merry main. Earl Dorſet's Song. 
Writing is but juſt like dice, | 
And lucky mains make people wiſe : 
That jumbled- words, if fortune throw 'em, 
Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior. 
In 1589 we turned challengers, and invaded the 
main of Spain. Bacon s War with Spain. 


7. A hamper. Ainſworth, 


tinent. Spenſer and Dryden ſeem to ac- 
eent this word differently. ; 
Ne was it iſland then, 
But was all deſolate, and of ſome thought 
By ſca to hav: deen from the Celtick mainland 
broggtt- 


Spenſer. | 


MAT 


Thale whom Tyber's holy foreſts hide, 
Or Circe's hills from the Mainland divide. Dryden. 
Ma"inLy. adv. [from main. 
1. Chiefly; principally. 


A brutiſh vice, 8 
InduQtive mainly to the fin of Eve. Milton. 
They are mainly reducible to three. More. 


The metallick matter now found in the per- 
pendicular intervals of the ſtrata, was originally 
lodged in the bodies of thoſe ſtrata, being inter- 
ſperſed amongſt the matter, whereof the ſaid ſtrata 
mainly conſiſt. Woedward's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Greatly ; hugely. 

It was obſerved by one, that himſelf came hardly 
to a little riches, and very eaſily to great riches : 
for when a man's ſtock is come to that, that he 
can expect the prime of markets, and overcome 
thoſe bargains, which, for their greatneſs, are few 
men's money, and be partner in the induſtries of 
younger men, he cannot but increaſe mainly. Bacon. 

Ma1nMaAST. . J. [main and mat.] The 
chief or middle maſt. 
One dire ſhot 
Cloſe by the board the prince's mainmaſs bore. Dryd. 

A Dutchman, upon breaking his leg by a fall 
from a mainmaſt, told the ſtanders-by, it was a 
mercy it was not his neck. | Spectetor. 

MalilxPERNABLE. adj. Bailable; that 
may be admitted to give ſurety. 
MINT ER NOR. 2. J. Surety; bail. 

He enforced the earl himſelf to fly, till twenty- 
ſix noblemen became mainpernors for his appear- 
ance at a certain day ; but he making default, the 
uttermoſt advantage was taken againit his ſureties. 

Davies on Ireland. 

MAIN RISE. 2. J. [main and pris, Fr.] 
Delivery into the cuſtody of a friend, 
= ſecurity given for appearance; 

411. 

Sir William Bremingham was executed for trea- 
ſan, though the earl of Deſmond was left to main 


prize. Davies. 
Give its poor entertainer quarter; 

And, by diſcharge or mainpriſe, grant 

Deliv'ry from this baſe reſtraint. Hudibras. 


To MAIN PRISE. v. a. To bail. 
Ma"insail. 2. /. [main and /azl.] The 
ſail of the main-maſt. 

They committed themſelves unto the ſea, and 
hoiſted up the mainſail to the wind, and made toward 
ſhore. Acts. 

Malix SHEET. z. J. [main and Seet.] The 
ſheet or ſail of the mainmaſt. 

Strike, ſtrike the top-ſail ; let the naigſbcet fly, 
And furl your fails. | Dryden. 

Ma"ixyarD.7./. [main and yard.) The 
yard of the mainmaſt. 

With ſharp hooks they took hold of the tackling 
which held the mainyard to the maſt, then rowing 
they cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by 

the board. Arbhutbnot. 

To MAINTAIN. v. a. [maintenir, Fr.] 

1. To preſerve; to keep; not to ſurfer to 
change. 

The ingredients being preſcribed in their ſub- 
ſtance, maintain the blood in a gentie fermenta- 
tion, reclude oppilations, and mundify it. Hart ey. 

2. To defend; to hold out; to make good; 
not to reſign. 

This place, theſe pledges of your love, maintain. 

. Dryden. 

God values no man more or leſs, in placing bim 

high or low, but every one as he maintairs his poſt. 
14 Grew's Coſinclogia. 
3. To vindicate; to juſtify ; to ſupport. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward 
earl of Glo'iter, that he is a manifold traitor, let 

him appear. 

Theſe pefleflions being unlawfully gotten, could 

not be maintained by the juſt and honourable law of 
England, Davies. 
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Lord Roberts was full of contradictian In hl; 


temper, and of parts ſo much ſuperior to any in 
the company, that he could too well maintain and 


juſtify thoſe contradictions. Clarendon. 
| HAaintain 

My right, nor think the name gf mother vain. 
| Dryden, 


4. To continue; to keep up; not to ſuf- 
fer to ceaſe. | 

Maintain talk with the duke, that my charity 
be not of him perceived. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain, 
Beneath a laurel ſhade. Dry des, 

5. To keep up; to ſupport the expence of. 

I ſeek not to wax great by others waining; 

Sufficeth, that I have.maintains my ſtate, 
And ſends the poor well pleaſed from my gate. 
| | | Shakeſpcare, 
What concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold 
I thank my good father I am able to maintain it. 
|  Shateſprar:, 
6. To ſupport with the conveniences of 
life. 5 | 

It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf by 
his own labour. Hooker, 

If a woman maintain her huſband, , ſhe is full of 
anger and much reproach. Eccluſ. xxv. 22. 

It is hard to Maintain the truth, but much harder 
to be maintained by it. Could it ever yet feed, cloath, 
or defend irs aſſertors? South, 

7. T'o preſerve from failure. ; 
Here ten thouſand images remain 
Without confuſion, and their rank maintain. 
Blackmore, 
To MainTA'iN. wv. 2. To ſupport by 
argument; to aſſert as a tenet. 

In tragedy and fatire I maintain againſt ſome of 
our modern criticks, that this age and the laſt have 
excelled the ancients. Dryden's Juvenal. 

MainTAINABLE. adj, [from maintain. 
Defenſible; juſtifiable. 
Being made lord-licutenant of Bulloine, the wall. 
ſore beaten and ſhaken, and ſcarce maintainabie, he 
defended the place againft the Dauphin. Hayward. 
MAINTAIN ER. 2. J. [from maintain.] 
Supporter; cheriſher. 
le dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a 
ſpecial maintainer of all learning. Spenſer's Paſtcrals, 

The maintainers and cheriſhers of a regular devo- 
tion, a true and decent piety. 

MAINTENANCE. 2. . | maintenant, Fr.] 
1. Supply of the neceſſaries of life; ſuſte- 
nance; ſuſtentation. | 

It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf, 
whereas in living by the churches maintenance, as 
others did, there had been no oftence committed. 
| | Hsoter. 

God aſſigned Adam maintenance of life, and then 
appointed him a law to obſerve. Hockers 

Thoſe of better fortune not making learning their 

maintenance, take degrees with little improvement. 
2. Support; protection; defence. 

They knew that no man might in reaſon take 
upon him to determine his own right, and accorcing 
to his own determination proceed in maintenascs 
thereof, Hotter. 

The beginning and cauſe of this ordinance amongi 
the Iriſh was for the defence and maintenance 0! 
their lands in their poſterity. Spenſer on Trecants 

3. Continuance ; ſecurity from failure. 

Whatſvever is granted to the church for God, 
honour, and the maintenance of his ſervice, is granted 
to God. Seuthe 

Ma'inToP. 2. /. [main and top.] Tit 
top of the mainmaſt. 

From their maintep, joy ful news they hear 
Of ſhips, which by their mould bring new _—_ 

ry CPs 

Dictys could the maintep- maſt beſtride. 

And down the ropes with active vigour ide. 
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Major. adj. [major, Latin.] | 
1. Greater in number, quantity, or ex- 
ent. e 
; They bind none, no not though they be many, 
ſaving only when they are the major part of a gene- 
ral aſſembly, and then their voices being more in 
vumber, muſt overſway their judgments who are 
fewer. Hooker. 
The true meridian is a major circle paſſing through 
the poles of the world and the zenith of any place, 
exactly dividing the eaſt from the weſt, Brown. 
In common diſcourie we denominate perſons and 
things according to the major part of their character: 
he is to be called a wiſe man who has but few fol- 
lies. Watts's Legick. 
2. Greater in dignity. 
Fall Greek, fall fame, honour, or go, or ſtay, 
My majzr vow lies here. Shakeſpeare. 
Major. #. . Eo 
1. The officer above the captain; the 
loweſt field officer. 
2. A mayor or head officer of à town. 
Obſolete. | : 
3. The firſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm, 
containing ſome generality. 
The major of our author's argument is to be un- 
derſtood of the material ingredients of bodies. Beyle. 
4. Major-general, The general officer 
of the ſecond rank. 
Majcr- general Ravignan returned with the French 
king's anſwer. Tatler. 
5. Major-domo. n. ſ. [majeur dome, Fr. 
One who holds occaſionally the place of 
maſter of the houſe. 
MijoRa"T10Nn. 2. J. [from major.] En- 
creaſe; enlargement. a 5 
There be five ways of majcration of ſounds: en- 
cboſure ſimple; encloſure with dilatation; commu- 
nicacion 3 reflection concurrent; and approach to 
the ſenſory. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Majo! RITY. z. J. [from major.] - 
1. The ſtate of being greater. 
It is not plurality of parts without majority of 
parts that maketh the total greater. GCrew's Coſ. 
2. The greater number. [majorité, Fr.] 
It was highly probable the majority would be ſo 
wife as to eſpouſe that cauſe which was moſt agree- 
able to the publick weal, and by that means hinder 


a ſedition. Addiſon. 
As in ſenates ſo in ſchools, 
Majority of voices rules. Prior. 


Decent executions keep the world in awe; for 
that reaſon the majcrity cf mankind ought to be 
hanged every year. Arbuthi.cte 

3. [From majores, Latin.] Anceſtry. 

Of evil parents an evil generation, a poſterity not 
unlike their Majority; of miſchievous progenitors, 
a v-n2mous and deſtructive progeny. Prewwn. 

4. Full age; end of minority. + £0 

During the infancy of Henry the IIId, the barons 
were troubled in expelling the French : but this 
prince was no fooner come to his majority, but the 
vans raiſed a cruel war againſt him. Deawes. 

5. Firſt rank. Obſolete. 

3 Douglas, whoſe high deeds, 

Whoſe hot incurſions, and great name in arms, 

Folds from all ſoldiers chief nrajority, 

44 military title capital. Shekcſpeare's Henry IV. 
6. The office of a major. | 
Maze, or Indian Wheat. n. . c 

The whole maige piant has the appearance of a 
led. This plant is propagated ir England only as 
4 cusloſitx. but in America it 1s the principal jup- 
port of the ininbitants, and cont2quentiy propagated 
well. preat Cares Meiler. 

Maize affords a very ſtrong nouriſhment, but 
OY viſcous than Meat. Artuthnet en Al iets. 
Mk E. va. (macan, Saxon; machen, 
German ; malen, Dutch. ] 

L Te create, 


"MARK 


| Let us male man in our image. rn. i. 26. 

The Lord hath made all things for himſelf. 

Prov. xvi. 4. 
Remember ſt thou 

Thy mating, while the Maker gave thee being? 

2. To form of materials. 


made it a molten calf. Exod. xxxii. 4. 
God hath ade of one blood all nations of men. 
Acts. 

We have no other meaſure, ſave one of the moon, 
but are artificially made out of theſe by compound- 
ing or dividing them. 


ingredients. | 
One of my fellows had the ſpeed of him; | 
Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
Than would ale up his meſſage. Shakeſpeare. 
The heav'n, the air, the earth, and boundlets ſea, 
Make but one temple for the deity. Waller. 
A pint of alt of tartar, expoſed unto a moiſt air, 


contain. Brown. 
4. Jo form by art what is not natural, 
There laviſh nature, in her beſt attire, 
Pours forth ſweet odours, and alluring ſights 
And art with her contending, doth aſpite 
T' excel the natural with made delights. Spenſer. 
5. To produce or effect as the agent. 
If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then male ſport 
at me; then let me be your jeſt, Shakeſpeare. 
When their hearts were merry they ſaid, Call for 
Sampſon, that he may mate us ſport. ud ges. 
Give unto Solomon a perfect heart to build the 
palace for the which I have made proviſion. 
1 Chiron. xxix. 19. 
Thou haſt ſet figns and wonders in the land of 
Egypt, and haſt made thee a name. Fer. xxxil. 20. 
Joſhua made peace, and made a league with them. 


FJeſbua. 
| Both combine 
To make their greatneſs by the fall of man. Dryden. 
Egypt, mad with ſuperſtition grown, 
Makes gods of monſters. Tate's Juvenal. 
6. To produce as a cauſe. 
Wealth makerh many friends; but the poor is 
ſeparated from his neighbour. Prove xix. 4. 
A man's gift u room for him, and bringeth 
him before great men. Prove xviii. 16. 
The child taught to believe any occurrence to 
be a good or evil omen, or any day cf the week 
lucky, hath a wide inroad made upon the ſoundnets 
of his undecitanding. Matis. 
7. To do; to perform; to practiſe; to 
uſe in action. > OD : 
Though ſhe appear honeſt to me, yet in other 
places ſhe eniargech her mirth ſo tar, that there is 
iarewd conſtruction wade of her. &Pakeſpoares 
She made nafte, and let down her pitcher. 
Cu. xxiv. 46. 
We mae prayer unto cur God. NL. ive . 
He ihall rake a Ipeedy riddance of all in the land. 
Leptant. bs 
They ail began to make excuſes Lu, xiv. 1%. 
It hath pleated them of Macedonia aud Achaia* 
to moe a certain contribution for the pocre 
a Rome xv. 26. 
The Venetians, provoked by the Turk w.th divers 
injuries, both by f:a and land, relolved, without 
delay, to make wer likewiſe upon him. Liuidliies. 
Such muſick as before vas never Made, 
But when cf old the fons of morning ſung. 17:7, 
All the actions of his life viere ripped up and 
ſurveyed, and all malicious gloties nue upon al! 
lie had ſaid, and all he had done. 
Says Carneades, fince neither you nor I lot e re- 
petitions, I ſhail not nove make any of wit etfe 
was urged again? Themiftius. $ yt. 
De Phenicians made claim to this man as theirs, 
and attributed to him the invention of letters. Hale. 
What hope, O Pantheus ! whither caa we run ? | 
Where nale a ftagd ? and what may yet be. done? 
d D.yden. 
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He faſhioned it with a graving tool, after he had 


| Holder. | 
3- To compoie: as, parts, materials, or | 


Will „aße more liquor than the former meaſure will | 


MAE 


N While merchants mate long voyages by ſes 
| To get eſtates, he cuts a ſhorter ways Dryden. 
To what end did Ulyſſes make that journey? 
| FE neas undertook it by the commandment of his 
father's ghoſt, Dryden. 
He that will mate a good uſe of any part of his 
life, muſt allow a large portion of it to recreation. 
. Locke. 

Make ſome requeſt, and J, 
Whate'er it be, with that requeſt comply. Addiſon. 

Were it permitted, he ſhould make the tour of 

the whole ſyſtem of the ſun. A: butbnte 
8. To cauſe to have any quality. 

She may give ſo much credit to her own laws, 
as to make their ſentence weightier than any bare and 
naked conccit to the contrary. Heoter. 
: I will rate your cities waſte, Lev. xxvi. 37. 

Her huſband hath utterly na, them void on the 
day he heard thein. Numb. xxx. 12. 
When he had made a convenient room, he ſet 
it in a wall, and ade it faſt with iron. Miſ. xiii. 18. 

e made the water wine. FJebn, iv. 46. 
N He was the more inflamed with the deſire of 
battle with Waller, to make even all accounts. 

| Clarendeu. 


| J bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, 


Permitted you to fight for this ufurper ; 
All to make ſure the vengeance of this day, 
Which even this day has ruin'd. Dryden. 
In reſpect of actions within the reach of ſuch a 
power in him, a man ſeems as free as it is potfible 
for freedom to make him. Locke. 
9. To bring into any ſtate or condition. 
I have made thee a god to Pharaoh. Ed. vii. t. 
Jofeph made ready his chariot, and went up to 
meet Iſrael. | Genet. 
Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? 
Exodns, ii. 
Ye have troudicd me to make me to ſtink among 
the inhabitants. Gere xxxiv. 30. 
He made himſelf of no reputation, and took 
upon him the forin of a ſervant. Phil. ii. 7. 
He ſhould be made manifuit to Iſrasl. 
Jobn, i. 31. 
Though I be fiee from all men, yet have 1 
made myſelf ſervant unto all, that i might gala the 
more. 1 Cor. ix. 19. 
He hath vνανε ⁰ me a by-word of the people. 
: Jeb, xvii. 6. 
Make ye him drunken; for he magnified him- 
ſelf againſt the Lord. Jer. xlvlii. 26, 
Joleph was not willing to hade ner a publick ex- 
ample. Matt beau, i. 19. 
By the aſſiſtance of this faculty we have l 
thoſe ideas in our underftandings, which, though 
we do not actually contemplate, yet we can bring 
in ſight, and nde appear again, and be the objects 
of dur thoughts. e La A. 
Ihe Laccd-monians trained up their children 
to hate drunkenneſs by bringing à drunken man 
into their Company, aniyhewing them what a beat 
he vide of hinucits Watts. 
10. To form; to ſettle; to eſtabliſh. 
Thote who are wiſe in couts 
Make friendthips with dle minitters of Rate, 


Nor ſeek the ruins of a wretched exiles Reue. 
LES, 
11. 10 hold; to keep. 
Deep in a cave the ſybil ee abode. Dryden. 


12. To ſecure from diftiets; to eſlabliſh 
in riches or happinets. 
He hat') given her this monumental ring. and 
tiiinks himicir made in the uncnaite compatit, an. 
SdAνgναν. 
This is the night, : 
That either mate me, or for ade me quite, Shake 
Each clement his drevi command „beys, ; 
Wie met or ruins with a ſmiie or frown, 
Viho as by oC he did Cur nation rate, 
So now he wich another pulls us den. 


Doyens 
13. To ſuger; to incur. 
Ihe lofs was prlvate that 3 nde; 
*'T was but m. iel 1 laſt; 1 29% no legions. Drydn, 
He accnteth Note vn; aitly, WAY makes thipe 
WICCK A iccond taue. Bacon. 
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MAK 


14. To commit. 


I will neither plead my age nor ficknefs in ex- 


That the ſoul in a ſleeping man ſhould be this 
me ment buſy a thinking, and the next moment 
in a waking man not remember thoſe thoughts, 


MAK | 
Seeing they judge this to make nothing in the 
world for them. Hecker. 


turn, though in reality it makes nothing for you. 
| Sqoift. 


MAR 


I will add what the ſame author ſubjoins to al- 


good his foregoing remark. Locke on Education. 


<uſe of the faults which I have made. Dryden. You conceive you have no more to do than, | 37. To MAKE good, To fulfil; to ac. 
15. To com pel - to force; to conſtrain. having found. the principal word in a concordance, com pliſh. | 
introduce as much of the verſe as will ſerve your This letter d th make good the friar's words. 


Shakeſpeare, 


38. To MAKE light of. To conſider az 


of no conſequence. 
They made ligbt of it, and went their ways. 
Matth. xxl 
39. To Make love. To court; to play 
the gallant. | CD 
How happy each of the ſexes would be, if then 
was a window in the breaſt of every one that at 
or receives icve. Alddiſem 
49. To Mak E merry. To feaſt; to par. 
take of an entertainment. 
A hundred pound or two, to make merry withal? 
2 KY ha ke ears. 
The king went to Latham, to make merry with 
his mother and the earl. Bacon's Henry VII. 
A gentleman and his wife will ride to make mer 
with his neighbour, and after a day thoſe two gy 
to a third; in which progreſs they encreaſe like 
ſnowballs, till through their burthenſome weight 
Careww's Survey of Cornaval,, 


27. To repreſent; to ſhow. 

He is not that gooſe and aſs that Valla would 
maze him. Baker. 
28. To conſtitute. - 

Our defires carry the mind out to abſent good, 
according to the neceſſity which we think there is 


of it, to the making or enereaſe of our happineſs. 
| Locke. 


would need ſome better proof than bare aſſertion to 
make it be believed. Locke. 
They ſhould be made to riſe at their early hour; 
dut great care fhould be taken in waking them, 
that it be not done haſtily. Locle. 
16. To do: in this ſenſe it is uſed only 
in interrogation. 
He may aſk this eivil queſtion,-Friend ! 
What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? to what end? 
| Dryden. 
Gomez; what mal thou here with a whole bro- 
therhood of city-bailiffs? Dryacn's Spaniſh Fryar. 
17. To raiſe as profit from any thing. 
He's in for a commodity of brown pepper; of 
which he made five marks ready money. Shakeſp. 
Did I make a gain of you by any of them I ſent? 
2 Corinthians. 
If Auletes, a negligent prince, made ſo much, 
what muſt now the Romans make, who govern | 


29. To amount to. 

Whatſoever they were, it maketh no matter to 

me: God accepteth no man's perſon. Gal. ii. 16. 
30. To mould; to form. 

Lye not erect but hollow, which is in the making 
of the bed; or with the legs gathered up, which is 
the more wholeſome. Bacon. 

Some undeſerved fault | 
T'll find about the making of the bed. Shak-ſpearce 

They mow fern green, and burning of them to 

aſhes, make the aſhes up into balls with a little wa- 
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it ſo wiſely? Arbuthnot. ter. Mortimer. they break. : | a 
If it is meant of the value of the purchaſe, it | 31. To MAKE. away. To kill; to de- 41. To Mak E much V. To cheriſh; to 
was very high; it being hardly poſſible to make fo ſtroy. | foſter, 
The king hearing of their adventure, ſuddenly 


He will not let flip any advantage to mate atuay 
him whoſe juſt tit'e, ennobled by courage and 
goodneſs, may one day ſhake the ſeat of a never- 


much of land, unleſs it was reckoned at a very low | 
price. Arbuthnot. 


18. To reach; to tend to; to arrive at: 


falls to take pride in making much of them, extolling 
them with infinite praiſes. Sidney, 
The bird is dead 
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a kind of ſea term. ſecure tyranny. | Sidncys | | 
Acoſta recordeth, they that fail in the middle RRE * by practice of evil perſons . That we have made ſo much on ! Shakeſp. Cymb lie 
can make no land of either ſide. Briwon's Vulge Err. the king his brother, called thence away, and ſoon It 1s good diſcretion not to make too much of any 
I've made the port already, | after, by ſiniſter means, was clean made atv. man 0 the firſt. Bacon Eſſays 
And laugh ſecurely at the lazy ſtorm. Dryden. Spenſer on Ireland, The eaſy and the lazy make much of the gout; 
They ply their ſhatter'd ors He may have a likely gueſs, and yet making much 0 themſelves too, they take 
To neareft land, and mak: the Libyan ſhears. How theſe were they that made azvay his brother. care to carry it preſently to bed, and keep it warm, 
Dryden. Shakeſpeare. | Templt 


4?. To Mak E of. What to make of, in 
how to underſtand. * 
That they ſhould have knowledge of the lun. 
guages and affairs of thoſe that lie at ſuch a d. 
ſtance from them, was a thing we could nx tel 


Trajan would ſay of the vain jealouſy of princes 
that ſeek. to make azvay thoſe that aſpire to their 
ſucceſſion, that there was never king that did put 
to death his ſucceſſor. Bacon. 

My mother I flew at my very birth, and fince 


Did I but purpoſe to embark with thee, 
| While gentle zephyrs play in profp'rous gales 

1 Put would forſake the tip, and make the ſhoar, 
3 When the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſts roar? 
| Prior. 


Bac 


4 19. To gain. | have made array two of her brothers, and haply what to make of. 2 

F The wind came about, and ſettled in the weſt | to make way for the purpoles of others againſt I paſt the ſummer here at Nimmeguen, without 

g for many days, o as we could make little or no | Myſelf. Hayward. | the leaſt remembrance of what had happened u 

| e | Bacon. Give poets leave to make themſelves away. me in the ſpring, till about the end of September, | 

it | | I have made way | | ; Eg Rojcommon. and then I began to feel a pain I knew not what ! WW , 

| To ſome Philiſtian lords, with whom to treat. What multitude of infants have been made azvay make of, in the ſame joint of my other foot. 5 
Miltn. | by thoſe who brought them into the world! Tl. 


Addiſon. There is another ſtatue in braſs of Apoli, 


Now mark a little why Virgil is ſo much con- 


cerned to make this marriage; it was to make way | 32+ To Mak k away. To transfer. with a modern inſcription on the pedeſtal, Which! $ 
for the divorce which he intended afterwards. | | Debtors, know not what to make f. Aadin. 
f Dryden's ZE nid. When they never mean to pay, I deiired he would let me ſee his book : le 
i 20. To force; to gain by force. To ſome friend make all avvay. Moaller. did ſo, ſmiling: 1 could not make any thing :/ bh 5 
; Rugged rocks are interpos'd in vain ; 33. To Make account, To reckon; to R a 7 
. He makes his way o'er mountains, and contemns believe. Upon one fide were huge pieces of iron, cut 5 
8 Unruly torrents and unſorded ſtreams. Dryden. They made no account but that the navy ſhould be ſtrange figures, which we knew not what to * 5 
4 | The ſtone wall which divides China from Tar- abſolutely maſter of the ſeas. Bacon's War with Sp. ＋ M | T q f ** 
F tary, is reckoned nine hundred miles long, run- 24. To Make account of. To efteem ; to 43. 10% MAKE of. O Produce from; 
; ning over rocks, and making way for rivers through | - regar d Het. : 
mighty arches. Jep,. 3 Eg . I am aſtoniſhed, that thoſe who have appeal 
8 2 35. To Mak free wirh, To treat with- ae ee g 4 


21. To exhibit. againſt this paper have mad: ſo very little Ait. 


. When thou :+j? a dinner, call not thy friends out ceremony. , | Audi 
5 but the poor. Luke, xiv. 12. The ſame who have made free with the greateſt 44. To MAKE . To conſider; to at 
1 22. To pay; to give. names in church and ſtate, and expoſed to the count; to eſteem. | 

* n at he bath world the private misfortunes of families. Dunciad. Mates ſhe no more of me than of a ſlave? Drii 
. done. . To MAKE good. To maintain ; to 45 To Mak E of. To cherith ; to folter, 
4 23. To put; to place. defend; to juſtify. . Not uſed 

5 You muſt nate a great difference between Her- The 87 and maſter, guarded with. a n Xaycus FA wonderfully beloved, and mad: / 
ic / cules's labours by land, and Jaſon s voyage by ſea of moſt valiant knights, drove them out again by by the Turkith Ce, whos la uage he ha 
4 for the golden fleece. 5 force, and made gocd the place. Knolles. md 1 n * Krad 
bh 24. To turn to ſome uſe. When he comes to mate good his confident un- 46. To Mak E over. To ſettle in ih. 


dertaking, he is fain to ſay things that agree very 


Whate'er they catch, Bol. 
2 Co 


| Their fury makes an inſtrument of war. 
4 25. To incline to; to diſpoſe to. 
* It is not requiſite they ſhould deſtroy our reaſon, 
4 that is, to ate us rely on the ſtrength of nature, 
7 | when ſhe is ler ſt able to relieve us. Brown. 


3 26. To effect as an argument. 


hands of truſtees. 
Widows, who have tried one lover, 
Truſt none aga'n till th have made over Huci's 
The wiſe betimes make over their eſtates. 
Make oer thy honour by a deed of truſt, 
And give me ſeizure of the mighty wealth. DH 


47. To Mars over. To transfer. 


Dryden. little with one another. 


I'll either die, or I'll nate good the place. Dryd. 
As for this other argument, that by purſuing 
one ſingle theme they gain an advantage to ex- 
preſs, and work up, the paſſions, I wiſh any ex- 

ample he could bring from them could make it good. 
8 Dryden. | 
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eorenant, is the promiſe of pardon. Hammond. 
Age and youth cannot be made over : nothing 
put time can take away years, or give them. 
| Collier. 
My waiſt is reduced to the depth of four inches 
by what I have already made over to my neck. 
l Addiſen's Guardian. 
Moor, to whom that patent was made over, was 
forced to leave off coining. Scoiyi. 
48. To ME E out, To clear; to explain; 
to clear to one's ſelf. 
Male cut the reſt. -I am diſorder'd ſo, 
I know not farther what to ſay or do. Dryden. 
Antiouaries make out the moſt ancient medals 
from a letter with great difficulty to be diſcerned. 
; Felton. 
t may ſeem ſomewhar difficult to make out the 
pills of fare for ſome ſuppers. Arbuthnyt on Coins. 
. To Mak E out. To prove; to evince, 
There is no truth which a man may more evi- 
dently make out to himſelf, than the exiſtence of a 
God. Locke. 
Though they are not ſelf-evident principles, 
vet what may be mage cut from them by a wary 
deduction, may be depended on as certain and 
intallible truths. Locke. 
Men ot wit and parts, but of ſhort thoughts and 
little meditation, diſtruſt every thing for fiction 
that is not the diate of ſenſe, or made out imme- 
diately to their jenſes. | . 
We are to vindicate the juſt providence of God 
in the government of the world, and to endea- 
vour, as well as we can, upon an imperfect view 
of things, to make out the beauty and harmony 
of all the ſeeming diſcords and irregularities of 
the divine adminiſtration. Tillotſon's Sermnss 
Scaliger hath made cut, that the hiſtory of Troy 
was no more the invention of Homer than of Vir- 
il. a 
a In the paſſages from divines, moſt of the rea- 
ſonings which make out both my propoſitions are 
already ſuggeſted. Atterbury. 
dare engage to make it out, that they will have 
their full principal and intereſt at fix per cent. 
Swift. 
co. To Mak E ſure of. To conſider as 
certain. | 7 
They made as ſure of health and life, as if both 
of them were at their diſpoſal. Dryden. 
51. 79 Make ſure of. To ſecure to one's 
poſſeſſion. | 
But whether marriage bring joy or ſorrow, 
Make ſure of this day, and hang to-morrow. Dryd. 
52. To Mak E b. To get together. 
How will the farmer be able to make up his rent 
at quarter-day ? Locke. 
53. 7% Mak E wp. To reconcile ; to com- 


poſe. | 
I knew when ſeven juſtices could not make vp 
2 quarrel, Shakeſpeare. 


54. To MAKE up. To repair. 

I ſought for a man among them that ſhould 
abe vp the hedge, and ſtand in the gap before me 
for the land. Ezekiel. 

55. To compoſe, as ingredients. 

Theſe are the lineaments of flattery, which do 

together make ap a face of moſt extreme deformity. 
Gevernment FA the Tongue. 

He is to encounter an enemy made up of wiles 
and ſtratagems; an old ſerpent, a long experienced 
Cceivers IN South. 

Z.cal ſhou'd be made up of the largeſt meaſures 
cf ſpiritual love, defire, hope, hatred, grief, in- 
uignation. Spratt. 

Oh he was all made up of love and charms ; 
Whatever maid could wiſh, or man admire. 


| Addiſon. 
Harlequin's part is made up of blunders and ab- 
ſurdities. Addiſon. 


Vines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, myrtles, 
and fields of corn, make np the moſt delightful 
Uttle land/kips Audiſon. 


Ver. Ih 


The ſecond mercy made over to us by the ſecond | 


Burnet. | 


Dryden. | 


ens a 


MAR 


Old mould'ring urns, racks, daggers, and diſtreſs, 
Make up the frightful horror of the place. GCarib. 

The parties among us are made up on one fide of 
moderate whigs, and on the other of preſbyterians. 


i Swift. 
56. To Mak E 2p. To ſhape. | 

A catapotium is a medicine ſwallowed ſolid, and 
moſt commonly made up in pills. Arbuth. on Coins. 
7. To Make up, To ſupply; to make 
leſs deficient. 

Whatſoever, to make vþ the doctrine of man's 
ſalvation, is added as in ſupply of the ſcripture's 
inſufliciency, we reject it. Frookere 

] borrowed that celebrated name for an evidence 

to my ſubject, that fo what was wanting in my 
proof might be made up in the example. Glas ille. 

Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage 
Who ne er conſider, but without a pauſe 

Male vp in paſſion what they want in cauſe. Dryd. 

If his romantick diſpoſition tranſport him fo 
far as to expect little or nothing from this, he 
might however hope, that the principals would 
make it up in dignity and reſpect. Swift. 

58. To compenſate; to balance. 

If they retrench any the ſmaller particulars in 
their ordinary expence, it will cafily make up the 
halfpenny a-day which we have now under con- 
ſideration. Addiſon's Spcctator. 

Thus wiſely ſhe makes up her time, 

Miſ-ſpent when youth was in its prime. Granville. 

There muſt needs be another ſtate to make up 
the inequalities of this, and to falve all irregular 
appearances. | | Atterbury. 

59. To MAK E Ap. To ſettle; to adjuſt. 

The reaſons you alledge, do more conduce 

To the hot paſſion of diſtemper'd blood, 

Than to make ap a free determination 

Twixt right and wrong. SHE. Troil. and Crefſida. 
Though all at once cannot 

See what I do deliver out to each, 

Yet I can wake my audit p, that all 

From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 

And leave me but the bran. Sap. Coriolanus. 

He was to make up his accounts with his lord, 
and by an eaſy undiſcoverable cheat he could pro- 
vide againſt the impending diſtreſs. Rogers's Serm. 

60. To Make vp. To accompliſh; to 
conclude ; to complete. 

There is doubt how far we are to proceed by 
collection before the full and complete meaſure of 
things neceſſary be made up. Hlcoter. 

Is not the lady Conſtance in this troop ? 

I know ſhe is not; for this match made up, 
Her preſence would have interrupted much. 
LES | Shakeſpeare. 

On Wedneſday the general account is made up 
and printed, and on Thurſday publiſhed. Graunt. 

This life is a ſcene of vanity, that ſoon paſſes 
away, and affords no ſolid ſatisfaction but in the 
conſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of 

another life: this is what I can ſay upon expe- 
rience, and what you will find to be true when 
you come to make up the account, Locke. 


61. This is one of the words ſo frequent- 
ly occurring, and uſed with ſo much 
latitude, that its whole extent 1s not 
eaſily comprehended, nor are its attenu- 
ated and fugitive meanings eaſily caught 
and reſtrained. The original ſenſe, in- 
cluding either production or formation, 


may” be traced through all the varieties | 


of application. 
To Make. v. 2. 
1. To tend; to travel; to go any way. 
Oh me, lieutenant! what villains have done 
this ? 
I think, that one of them is hereabouts, | 
And cannot make away. Shakeſpeare's Othelle. | 
I do beſeech your majeſty make up, 
Leſt your retirement do maze your friends. 


| 
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The earl of Lincoln reſolved to male on where 
the king was, to give him battle, and marched to- 
wards Newark. | Bacon. 

There made forth to us a ſmall boat, with about 
eight perſons in ĩt. Baucca's New Atlantis. 

Warity provide, that while we nale forth to that 
which is better, we meet not with that which is 
worſe. | Bacon's E ays. 

A wonderful erroneous obſervation that makers 
about, is commonly received contrary to expe- 
rience. | Bacon. 

Aale on, upon the heads 
Of men, ſtruck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Of thoſe remain and ftand. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 

The Moors, terrified with the hideous cry of 
the ſoldiers making towards land, were eafily beaten 
from the ſhore. Knoll:s. 

When they ſet out from mount Sinai they made 

northward unto Riſnmah. Erocn's Vulger Errours. 

Some ſpeedy way for paſſage muſt be found; 
Make to the city by the poſtern gate. Dryden. 

The bull . 
His eaſier conqueſt proudly did forego 
And making at him witi a furious bound, 
From his bent forehead aim'd a double wound. 
Dryden. 
Tos late young Turnus the deluſion found 
Far on the fea, ſtill making from the ground. Dryd. 

A man of a diſturbed brain ſeeing in the ſtreet 
one of thoſe lads that uſed to vex him, ſtepped in- 
to a cutler's ſhop, and ſeizing on a naked ſword 
made after the boy. Locke. 

Seeing a country gentleman trotting before me 
with a ipaniel by his horſe's fide, I made up to 
him. Addiſcn. 

The French king mates at us directly, and keeps 
a king by him to iet over us. Addiſcn. 

A monſtrous boar rutht forth; his baleful eyes 
Shot glaring fire, and his ſtiff- pointed briſtles 
Roſe high upon his back; at me he made, _ 
Whetting his tuſks. Smirb's Pbædra and Hippolitus. 

2. To contribute; to have effect. 

Whatſoever mates nothing to your ſubject, and 
is improper to it, admit not into your work. 

. Dryder. 

Blinded he is by the love of himſelf to believe 
that the right is wrong, and wrong is right, when 
it makes tor his own advantage. Swift. 

3. To operate; to act as a proof or argu- 
ment, or cauſe. 

Where neither the evidence of any law divine, 
nor the ſtrength of any invincible argument, other- 
wiſe found out by the light of reaſon, nor any not- 
able p'1bliek inconvenience doth make againſt that 
which our own laws ecclefiaſtical have inſtituted 
for the ordering of theſe affairs; the very autho- 
rity of the church itſelf ſufficeth. Hocker. 

That which ſhould male for them muſt prove, 
that men ought not to make laws for church re- 
giment, but enly keep thuſe laws which in ſcrip- 
ture they find made. H:nkere 

It is very needful to be known, and maketo unto 
the right of the war againſt him. Spenſer. 


Let us follow after the things which make for 


peace. Romans. 

Perkin Warbeck finding that time and tem- 
porizing, which, whilſt his practices were covert, 
made for him, did now, when they were diſcovered, 


rather mate againſt him, reſolved to try ſome ex- 


ploit upon England. Bacen's Henry VII. 
A thing may make to my preſent purpoſe. Hayſe. 
It makes to this purpoſe, that the light conſerv- 
ing ſtones in Italy muſt be ſet in the ſun before 
they retain light. : Digby. 
What avails it to me to acknowledge, that I 
bave not been able to do him right in any line; 


for even my own confeſſion makes againit me. 


Dryden's Ded. to the & xeid. 

4. To ſhew; to appear; to carry appear- 
ance. 5 

oſhua and all Iſrael made as if they were beaten 

before them, and fled, Jaſb. viii. 15. 

It is the ynanimous opmion of your friends, that 

you make as if you hanged yourſelf, and they will 

gixe it out that you ar: guite dead. 
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5. To Mak away with, 


6. To Make for. 


MAK 


To deſtroy; 


to kill; to make away. This phraſe 


is improper. 

The women of Greece were ſeized with an un- 
accountable melancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of 
them to make azvay <vith themſelves. Addiſon. 
To advantage; to fa- 


vour. . 
Compare with indifterency theſe diſparities of 
times, and we ſhall plainly perceive, that they make 
for the advantage of England at this preſent time. 
* | Bacon's War with Spain. 
None deny there is a God, but thoſe for whom 
it makerh that there were no God. Bacon's Fſſityt. 
I was allur'd, that nothing was deſign'd 
Againſt thee but ſafe cuſtody and hold 
hat made for me, I knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprizes. 
Milton. 
7. To Mak E p. for. To compenſate ; to 


be inſtead. 
Have you got a ſupply of friends to make up 
for thoſe who are gone? Swift to Pope. 
8. To Mak E with. To concur. 
Antiquity, cuſtom, and conſent, in the church 
of God, mating 203th that which law doth eſtabliſh, 


are themſelves mot ſufficient reaſons to uphold. 


the ſame, unleſs ſome notable publick inconve- 
nience enforce the contrary. Heer. 


Mak k. 2. /. [from the verb.] Form; 


Aructure; nature. 

Thoſe mercurial ſpirits, which were only lent 
the carth to ſhew men their folly in admiring it, 
poſſeſs delighis of a nobler make and nature, which 
antedate immortality. Glanville. 

Upon the deceaſe of a lion the beaſts met to 
chuſe a king: ſeveral put up, but one was not of 
mate for a king; another wanted brains or ſtrength, 
| L'* Eftranges 

Is our perfection of ſo frail a ate, 
As ev'ry plot can undermine and ſhake? Dryden. 

Several lies are produced in the loyal ward of 
Portſoken of fo ſecble a mate, as not to bear car- 
riage to the Royal Exchange, Addiſon's Freebelder. 

It may be with ſuperior ſouls as with gigantick, 
which excced the due proportion of parts, and, like 
the old heroes of that make, commit ſomething 
near ex travagance. Pqpe. 


Mare. 2. /. [maca, gemaca, Saxon. ] 
Companion ; favourite friend. 
EE The elf therewith aſtonied, 
Upſtarted lightly from his looſer make, 


And his unſteady weapons gan in hand to take. 
Fairy Qucen. 
Bid her therefore herſelf ſoon ready make, 
To wait on love among t his lovely crew; 
Where every one that miileth then her make, 
Shall be by him amear{ with penance due. 
Spenſer. 
For ſince the wiſe town, 
Has let the ſports down, 
Of May games and morris, 
The maids and their makes, 
At dances and wakes, 
Had their napkins and poſits, 
And the wipers for their noſes. Pen Fouſen's Oæols. 
Ma'kxzBATE. 2. /. {make and debate.] 
Breeder of quarrels. 
Love in her paſſions, like a right makebate, 
whiſpered to both ſides arguments of quarrel, 
: Sidney. 
Outrageous party-writers are like a couple of 
ma debates, who inflame ſmall quarre:s by a thou- 


ſand ſtories. Swift, 
Max ER. 2. /. | from mate. ] 
1. The Creator. 
Both in him, in all things, as is meet, 
The univerſal Maker we may praiſe, Milton. 


This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker's praiſe contin'd the ſound. Pepe. 
Such plain roof; as piety could raiſe, 


And only vocal with the ZZater's praiſe. Pepe. 
| 4 ES 4 
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The power of reaſoning was given us by our | 


Maker to purſue truths. Watts's Logick. 
2. One who makes any thing. 

Every man in Turkey is of ſome trade; Sultan 
Achmet was a maker of ivory rings. 

Notes on the Odyſſey. 

I dare promiſe her boldly what few of her makers 
of viſits and compliments dare to do. Pope's Letters. 

3. One who lets any thing 1n its proper 
ſlate. 

You be indeed makers or marrers of all men's 
manners within the realm. Aſcham's Schochuaſter. 

Max E PEACE. mn. /. [make and peace. 
Peacemaker; reconuciler. | 
To be a matepeace ſhall become my age. Shat, 
MaxkEWEIGHT. 2. . [make and weight. | 
Any ſmall thing thrown in to make up 
weight. 

Me lonely fitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of makezveight candle, nor the joyous taik 
Of loving friend delights. Philips. 

MarLacHi'TE. 1. J. 

This ſtone is ſometimes intirely green, but 
lighter than that of the nephritick ſtone, ſo as in 
colour to reſemble the leaf of the mallow, yanzyn, 
from which it has its name; though ſometimes it 
is veined with white, or ſpotted with blue or black. 

Wadward. 
Ma"rapy. 2. /. | maladie, French.] A 
diſeaſe; a diſtemper; a diſorder of 
body ; ſickneſs. | 
| Better it is to be private 
In ſorrow's torments, than ty'd to the pomp of a 
palace, | 
Nurſe inward maladies, which have not ſcope to 
be breath'd out. Sidney. 

Phyficians firſt require, that the nalady be known 
thoroughly, afterwards teach how to cure and re- 
dreſs it. Spenſer. 

Say, can you faſt ? your ſtomachs are too young: 
And abſtinence engenders maladies. - Shakeſpeare. 

An accidental violence of motion has removed 
that a/ady that has baffled the ſkill of phy ſicians. 

South. 

Love's a malady without a cure 

Fierce love has pierc'd me with his fiery dart; 
He fires within, and hifles at my heart. Dryden. 
Marta'nvDeRs. 2. J. [from mal andare, 
Italian, zo go z/l.] A dry ſcab on the 
paſtern of horſes, _ | | 
MA'LAPERT. adj. [mal and pert.] 
Saucy ; quick with impudence; ſpright- 
ly without reſpe@ or decency. 
Peace, maſter marquis, you are ma/apert ; 
Your ne- new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current. 
Shakeſpeare. 
If thou dar'ſt tempt me further, draw thy 
ſword. 

— What, what? nay, then, I muſt have an 

ounce or two of this malapert blood from you. 
Shake}. Twelfth Night. 

Are you growing malapert? Will you force me 

make uſe of my authority? Dryden's Span. Fryar. 

MALAPERTNESS. 2. J. [from malapert.] 
Livelineſs of reply without decency; 
quick impudence; ſaueineſs. 

MALAPERTLY. adv. [from malapert.] 
Impudently; ſaucily. | 

To MaLAxATE. v. @. [u.] 
ſoften, or knead to ſoftneſs, any body. 

MalaxAriox. 2. /. [from alaxate. 
T'ne act of ſoftening. 

Martz. adj. [ nale, French; naſculus, 
Latin.] Of the ſex that begets, not 


bears young ; not female. 

Which ſha'l be heir of the two male twins, who, 
by the diſlection of the mother, were laid open to 
the world? Locke. 

You are the richeſt perſon in the common- 


To 


MAL 


wealth; you have no male child; your daughters 


are all married to wealthy patricians. Sꝛoi,t. 
Marz. 2. /. The he of any ſpecies. 
In moſt the male is the greater, and in ſome few 
the female. ; Bacon. 
There be more males than females, but in differ. 
ent proportions. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Mars, in compoſition, ſignifies 2%; from 
male, Latin; nale, old French. 
MarE ADMINISTRATION. 2. J. Bad ma- 
nagement of affairs. | 
Fr nn the practice of the wiſeſt nations, when a 
prince was la'd aſide for maleaaminiftrationg the 
nobles and people did reſume the adminiſtration 
f the ſupreme power. Susi. 
A gencral canonical denunciation, is that which 
is made touching ſuch a matter as properly belong; 
to the eccichattical court, for that a ſubje& de- 
nounces his ſuperior for maleauminiftration, or a 
wicked fe. Ayiiffe's Parergon. 
MAaLECONTENT. adj. | male and con- 
MaLECOXNTENTED. tent. ] Diſcon- 
tented ; diflatisfied, 
Lrother Clarence, how like you our choice, 
That you ſtand penſive, as halt malecontent # 
Sha beſpcare. 
Poor Clarence! Is it for a wife 
That thou art nalecentent? I will provide thee, 
; Shakeſprores 
The king, for ſecuring his tate againſt muti. 
nous and alecontented ſubiects, who might have 
refuge in Scotland, ſent a ſolemn ambailage to 
conclude a peace. Bacine 
They cannot ſignalize themſelves as nalecintente, 
without breaking through all the ſofter virtues. 
Addiſon's Freebclgcr, 
The uſual way in deſpotick governments 3 t5 
confine the alecontent to ſome caſtle. Ada. 
MalECON TENTEDLY. adv. [from malc- 
content.] With diſcontent. 
MarEconTENTEDXNESS. 2. J. [from maic- 
content.] Diſcontentedneſs ; want of ai. 
fection to government. 
They would aſcribe the laying down my paper 
to a ſpirit of maleconteniedreſs. Spectatin 
MaitDl'CTED. adj. Imaledickus, Latin.) 
Accurſed. Dic. 
MaLlEDIicTION. 2. /. [malediction, Fr. 
maledictio, Latin.] Curſe; execration; 
denunciation of evil, 
Then let my life long time on earth maintained be, 
To wreiched me, the laſt, worſt aledlician. Sid. 
The true original cauſe, divine aledickian, laid 
by the tin of man upon theſe creatures which Gg 
| hath made for the vie of man, was above the reach 
of natural capacity. Harter. 
In Spain they ſtaid near eight months, during 
which Buckingham lay under millions of He 
ditions; which, uvon the priace's arrival in thc 
weſt, did vaniſh into praiſes, Win 
MaLEFA'CTION. 2. . [male and fact, 
Latin.] A crime; an offence. 
Guilty creatures at a play 
Have, by the very cunning of the ſcene, 
Been ſtruck fo to the ſoul, that preſently 
They have proclaim'd their malefafioms. Su. 
Marera'cToR. 2. /. [male and faci:, 
Latin.] An offender againſt law; « 
criminal; a guilty perſon. 
| A jaylor to bring forth 
Some monſtrous fer. Shakife Ant. and (. 
Fear his word, 
As much as malefaFtcrs do your ſword. Ref. 
It is a fad thing when men ſhall repair tb 
miniſtcy, not for preferment but refuge; like a. 
factors flying to the altar, only to ſave their live”. 
| Seu 
If their barking dog diſturb her eaſe, 
Th' unmanner'd malefuckor is arraign d. Dr j%" 
The malefaFor goat was laid OS 
On Bacchus altar, and his forfeit paid. De 
Marzlrics, 
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MAL 


adj. [maleficus, Latin.) 


E'FICK. 
1 QUE. ; Mifchievous ; hurtful. 
Die. 


MalLEPRACTICE. x. J. [male and prac- 
ztice.] Practice contrary to rules. 
M:rEtvVOLENCE. #./. [malevolentia, Lat.] 
j11 will; inclination to hurt others; 
a The ſon of Duncan | 
Lives in the Engliſh court; and is receiv'd | 
Of the moſt pious Edward with ſuch grace, 
That the malewolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high reſpect. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Mats voOL.ENT. adj. [malevolus, Latin. ] 
1!1-diſpoſed towards others; untavour- 
able; malignant. 


I have thee in my arms, 

Though our malewolent ſtars have ſtruggled hard, 
And held us long aſunder. Dryden's King Arthur, 
MAL ZT VOLENTLX. adv, [from male vo- 
lence.] Malignly; malignantly; with 

ill-will. : 
The oak did not only refent his fall, but vin- 
vicate him from aſperſions malewolently caſt upon 
him. | Howell. 
Ma“ IE. 2. . [malice, Fr. malitia, Lat.] 
1. Badneſs of deſign ; deliberate miſchief. 
God hath forgiven me many fins of malice, and 

therefore ſurely he will pity my infirmities. 

| g Taylor's Holy Living. 
2. III intention to any one; deſire of 


kurting. 
Duncan is in his grave; 
Mi.rlice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improv'd 
In meditated fraud and malice, bent 
On man's deſtruction, maugre what might hap 
Of heavier on himſelf, fearleſs return d. Milton. 
To MaL1cCe. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


regard with ill will. Obſolete, 
The cauſe why he this fly ſo waliced, 
Was that his mother which him bore and bred, 
The moſt fine-fingered workman on the ground, 
Arachne, by his means, was vanquiſh'd. Spenſer. 
Malicious. adj. [malicieux, Fr. mali- 
ticſus, Latin.] III-diſpoſed to any one; 
intending ill; malignant. 
We muſt not ſtint 
Our neceſſary actions in the fear 
To cope malicious cenſurers; which ever 
As rav' nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow 
That is new-trimm'd. Shakeſpeare's Herry VIII. 
I grant him bloody, 
Sudden, rralicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thou know'ſt what malicious foe, 
Envying our happineſs, and of his own 
Deſpairing, ſeeks to work us woe and ſhame. 
Milton. 


The air appearing ſo malicious in this morbifick | 


conſpiracy, exacts a more particular regard. 
Harvey on Conſumptions« 
Ma11ciovsLY. adv. from malicious, 
With malignity ; with intention of mil- 
chief. 

An intrigue between his majeſty and a junto of 
miniſters maliciouſly bent againſt me, broke out, 
and had like to have ended in my utter deſtruction. 

| | Sevift. 

Mar 1ciousNess. . . [from malicious. 
Malice; intention of miſchief to an- 
other, 

Not out of envy or malicicuſneſs, 4 
Do I forbear to crave your ſpecial aid. Herbert. 

Matrox, adj. [maligne, French; malig- 
nus, Latin: the g is mute or liquel- 
cent.] 


MAL. 
1. Unfavourable; ill-diſpoſed to any one; 


malicious. 
Witchcraft mgg be by operation of malign ſpirits. 

| Bacon. 

If in the conſtellations war were ſprung, 

Two planets, ruſhing from aſpect liga 

Of fierceſt oppoſition, in mid ſæy 

Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound, 
; Milton. 

Of contempt, and the malign hoſtile influence 
it has upon government, every man's experience 
will inform him. South. 

2. Infectious; fatal to the body; peſlilen- 
tial. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers 
and pernicious impoſthumations. Bacon's Eſſays. 

To MALI GN. vp. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To regard with envy or malice. 
The people practiſe what miſchiefs and villanies 


they will againſt private men, whom they malign, | 


by ttealing their goods, or murdering them. 
| Spenſer an Ireland. 

It is hardly to be thought that any governor 
ſhould ſo malign his ſucceſſor, a to ſuifer an evil 
to grow up which he might timely have kept 
under. ; Spenjer on Ireland. 

Strangers conſpired together againſt him, and 
maligned him in the wilderneſs. Eccliſ. xlv. 18. 

Tf it is a pleaſure to be envied and ſhot at, to be 
maligned ſtanding, and to be deſpiſed falling; then 
is it a pleaſure to be great, and to be able to diſpoſe 
of men's fortunes. South, 

2. To miſchief; to hurt; to harm. 

Mar1'cxnaxcy. 2. J. from malignant. ] 

1. Malevolence; malice ; unfavourable- 
neſs. EI 

My ftars ſhine darkly over me; the malignancy of 
my fate might, perhaps, diſtemper yours; therefore 
I crave your leave that I may bear my evils alone. 

| | Shakeſpeares 
2. Deſtructive tendency. 

The infection doth produce a bubo, which, ac- 
cording to the degree of its malignancy, either 
proves eaſily curable, or elſe it proceeds in its ve- 
nome Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Marti GNnANT. adj. | malignant, French.] 

1. Malign ; envious ; unpropitious ; ma- 
licious ; miſchievous; intending or ef- 
fecting ill. 

O malignant and ill-boading ſtars 
Now art thou come unto a feaſt of death. Shateſp. 

Not friended by his wiſh to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 
Beyond you to your friends. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

To good malignant, do bad men benign. Milton. 

They have ſecn all other notions beſides their 
own repreſented in a falſe and malignant light; 
whereupon they judge and condemn at once. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
2. Hoſtile to life: as, malignant fevers, 

They hold, that the cauſe of the gout is a ma- 
lignant vapour that falls upon the joint; that the 
ſwelling is a kindneſs in nature, that calls down 
humours to damp the malignity of the vapours, 
and thereby aſſuage the pain. Temple. 

| Let the learn'd begin 
Th enquiry, where diſeaſe could enter in; 
How thoſe -:a/ignant atoms forc'd their way, 

What in the faultleſs frame they found to make 

their prey ? 
Dryden, 
Mari GNANT. . J. | 
1. A man of 1ll intention, malevolently 
diſpoſed. 


Occaſion was taken, by ſeveral malignants, ſe- 
cretly to undermine his great authority in the 
church of Chriſt, Hookers 


2. It was a word uſed of the defenders 
of the church and monarchy by the 
rebel ſectaries in the civil wars. 


MAI. 

Marion Ax TL. adv. [from malignant. ] 
With ill intention; maliciouſly; mil- 

chievouſly. 

| Now arriving 
At place of potency, and ſway o' th” tate, 

If he ſhould ſtill malignartly 1emain 
Faſt foe to the plebeians, your voices might 
Be curſes to yuurſelivezss Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

Mart GNneR. 2. J. [from malign.] 

1. One who regards another with ill will. 
I thought it neceſſary to juſtify my character 
in point of cleanlineſs, which my malig uers call in 
queſtion, STovifte 

2. Sarcaſtical cenſurer. : 

Such as theſe are philſophy*s malizrers, whe 
pronounce the moſt genetous contemplations, need- 
leſs unprofitable ſubtletics. Clanwilles 

MTI GNIT NY. 2. J. [malignits, French.] 

1. Malice; maliciouſneſs. 

Deed: are done which man might charge aright 
On ſtubborn fate, or undiſcerning might, | 
Had not their guilt the lawleſs ſol lier. known, 
And made the whole malignity their . Ticke!, 

2. Contrariety to life; deſtructive ten- 
dency. 

Whether any tokens of poiſon did appear, re- 
ports are various; his phy ſicians diſcerned an in- 
vincible malignity in his diſeaſe. Hayward. 

No redreſs could be obtained with any vigour pro- 
portionabic to the malignity of that far-ſpread diſ- 
caſe. : King Charl:s. 

3. Evilneſs of nature, 

This ſhews the high malignity of fraud, that in 
the natural courſe of it tends to the deſtruction of 
common life, by deſtroying truſt and mutual con- 
fidence. South. 

M a1 1'6NnLyY. adv. [from malign.] En- 
viouſly; with ill will; miſchievouſly, 

Left you think I railly more than teach, 

Or praife waligrly arts I cannot reach; 
Let me for once preſuine t' inſtruct the times. 
; Popes 

Ma"Lxin. z. J. [from mal, of Mary, and 
in, the diminutive termination.] A 
kind of mop made of clouts for ſweep- 
ing ovens ; thence a frightful figure of 
clouts dreſſed up; thence a dirty wench. 

| Hanmer. 

| The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt lock ram bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakeſp. Coriolam 

Mau. z. J. [malleus, Latin, a hammer.] 

1. A kind of beater or hammer. : 

He took a mall, and after having hollowed the 
handle, and that part which ftrikes the ball, he 
encloſed in them ſeveral drugs. Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. A ſtroke; a blow. Not in uſe. 
| With mighty wall, 

The monſter mercileſs him made to fall. Fairy Qu. 

Give that rev'rend head a Ma 
Or two, or three, againſt a wall. Hudibras. 

3. A walk where they formerly played 
with malls and balls. Moll is, in Iſlan- 
dick, an area or walk ſpre:d with ſhells. 

This the beau monde ſhall from the mall ſurvey, 
And hail with muſick its propitious ray. Pepe. 

To MaLL. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
beat or ſtrike with a mall. 

MALLARD. 2. J. [malart, French.) The 
drake of the wild duck, 

Me" claps on his ſea wings like a doating mal 

ard, 
Leaving the fight in height. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

The birds that are moſt eaſy to be drawn ace 
mallard, ſhoveler, and gooſe, Peacham en Drawings 

Arm your hook with the line, and cut ſo much 
of a brown mallard's - feather as will make the 
wings. Hulten's Angler. 


Marr EABIL ITV. 2. J. [from malleable.] 
| M 2 Quality 
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MAL 


Quality of enduring the hammer ; qua- 
lity of ſpreading under the hammer. 

Suppoſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be a 
body of ſuch a peculiar colour and weight, with 
the malleability and futibility, the real eſſence is 
that conſtitution on which theſe qualities and their 
union depend. . Lecke. 

MA'LLEABLE. adj. [malleable, French; 
from malleus, Latin, a hammer.] Ca- 
pable of being ſpread by beating: this 
is a quality poſſeſſed in the moſt emi- 
nent degree by gold, it being more 
ductile than any other metal; and 1s 
oppoſite to friability or brittleneſs. 
| Quincy. 

Make it more ſtrong for falls, though it come 
not to the degree to be malleable. Bacen. 

The beaten ſoldier proves moſt manful, 

That like his ſword endures the anvil; 
And juſtly 's held more formidable, 
The more his valour's malleable. Hudibras. 

If the body is compact, and bends or yields 
inward to preſſion without any ſliding of its parts, 
it is hard and elaſtick, returning to its figure with 
a force riſing from the mutual attraction of its 
parts: if the parts ſlide upon one another, the body 
is malleable or oft, Newton's Opticks. 

Ma"tLEaBlENESS. 2. . [from malle- 
able.) Quality of enduring the ham- 
mer; malleability ; ductility. 

The bodies of moſt uſe that are fought for out 
of the earth are the metals, which are diſtinguiſhed 
from other bodies by their weight, fuſibility, and 
mallcableneſs. Locke. 

To MaTLLEATE. v. a. [from malleus, 
Lat.] To hammer; to forge or ſhape 
by the hammer. 

He firſt found out the art of melting and mal- 
lating metals, and making them uſeful for tools. 

Derham. 


Ma"L1eT. ./. [malleus, Lat.] A wooden 


hammer. 
The veſſel ſoddered up was warily ſtruck with a 
wooden mallet, and thereby compreſſed. Beyle. 
Their left-hand does the calking iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryd. 
Ma"rtLows. . J. mal va, Latin; mzlepe, 
Saxon.] A plant. 
Shards or mallogus for the pot, 
That keep the looſen d body ſound, | 


Dryden. 
1. A ſort of grape. 


2. A kind of wine. 


Metheglin, wort, and malmſey. Shakeſpeare. 
MALT. 2. /. [meale, Saxon; mcut, 
Dutch.] Grain ſteeped in water and 
fermented, then dried on a kiln. 
Beer hath malt firſt intuſcd in the liquor, and is 
afterwards boiled with the hop. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 
Ma1TnpusT. 2. J. [malt and duft. | 
Malt-duft is an enricher cf barren land, and a 
great improver of baricy. Nertinier s Huſbandry. 
Mart. TyFLOOR. z. . [malt and floor.) A 
floor to dry malt. 
Empty the corn from the ciſtern into the mal? - 
vor. Mortimer's Huſogndry. 
o MALT. wv. u. 
1. To make malt. 
2. To be made malt. 
To houſe it green it will mow-burn, which 
will make it malt worſe. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ma"rTDrinK. 2. J. [malt and drink. 
All malidrins may be boiled into the conſiſtence 
of a ſtimy ſyrup. Flexer en the Humcuss. 
Me Lr nos E. nf. [malt and horſe.] It 
ſeems to have been, in Shateypeare”: 
time, a term of reproach for a dul! 
dolt. 23 


MAN 


drudge. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Mome, malthorſe, capon, * idiot, patch. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Ma"LTMAN. g 1. /. [from malt.] One 
Ma'iTsTErR. F who makes malt. 

Sir Arthur the mal:ſter ! how fine it will ſound ! 

Swift. 

Tom came home in the chariot by his lady's 
fide; but he unfortunately taught her to drink 
b:andy, of which ſhe died; and Tom is now a 
Journeyman maltſter. Szoift. 

Marva'crovs. adj. [malva, Latin. ] 
Relating to mallows. 

MaLVERSATION. z. /. [French.] Bad 
ſhifts; mean artifices; wicked and 
fraudulent tricks. | 

MAM. n. /. [ mamma, Latin: this 

MaMMa”. word is ſaid to be found 
for the compellation of mother in all 
languages; and is therefore ſuppoſed 
to be the firſt ſyllables that a child pro- 
nounces.] The fond word for mother. 

Poor Cupid ſobbing ſcarce could ſpeak ; 

Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye; 

Alas! how eaſy my miſtake, 

I took you for your likeneſs Cloe. Prior. 

Little maſters and miſſes are great impediments 
to ſervants; the remedy is to bribe them, that they 
may not tell tales to pappa and mamma. Swift. 

Mau ME E tree. u. /. 

The mammee tree hath a roſaceous flower, which 
afterwards becomes an almoſt ſpherical fleſhy fruit, 
containing two or three ſeeds incloſed in hard rough 
ſhells. | Miller, 

Ma"MMET. 2. . [from mam or mamma. 
A puppet, a figure dreſſed up. Hanmer. 

Kate; this is no world 

To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips. Shak. 

Ma"mmIFORM. adj. [mammiforme, Fr. 
mamma and forma, Lat.) Having the 
ſhape of paps or dugs. 

MaMMILLARY. 44. [mammillaire, Fr. 
mammillaris, Latin.) Belonging to the 

aps or dugs. | 

MA*MMOCE. 2. /. A large ſhapeleſs 
piece. | 

The ice was broken into large mammocks. 

James's Voyages 

To Ma"MMOCK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To tear; to break; to pull to pieces. 

I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly; and he 
did ſo ſet his tecth, and did tear it! Oh, I warrant, 
how he mammockt it! Shakeſpeare's Corivianuss 


MA MMO N. n. J. [Syriack.] Riches. 
MAN. 3. / [man, mon, Saxon. ] 


1. Human being. | 
The king is but a man as I am; the violet 
ſmells to him as it deth to me; the element ſhews 
to him as it doth to me, all his fenfes have but 
human conditions. Shakeſpeare. 
All the weſt bank of Nilus is poſſeſſed by an 
idolatrous, man-cating nation. Brere ꝛucod. 
A creature of a more exalted kind 
Vas wanted yet, and then was man deſign'd, 
Conſcious of thought. Dryden's Ovid. 
Nature in man capacious ſouls hath wrought, 

And given them voice expreſſive of their thought 

In an the god deſcends, and joys to find 

The narrow image of his greater mind. Creech. 

A combination of the ideas of a certain figure, 
with the powers of motion and reaſoning joined to 
ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a mane Lockes 

On human actions reuſon though you can, 

It may be reaſon, but it is not mane Pope's Epiſtles. 
2. Not a woman. 
Bring forth men children only ! 

For thy undaunied metal ſhould compoſe 


You peaſant ſwain, you whorſon, you malthorſe | | 


| Nothing but males, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


| 


15. A word of familiar addreſs, bordering 


J had not ſo much of man in me, 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Every man child ſhall be circumciſed. 
x Gen. xvii. 10. 
Ceneus, a woman once, and once a mar, 
But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. Dryd. A neid, 
A long time fince the cuſtom began, among 
people of quality, to keep men cooks of the French 
nation» Seoift, 
3. Not a boy. | 
The nurſe's legends are for truth receiy'd, 
And the man dreams but what the boy belicy'd. 
| Dryden, 
4. A ſervant; an attendant; a depen. 
dant. 
Now thanked be the great god Pan, 
Which thus preſerves my loved life, 
Thanked be I that keep a man, 
Who ended hath this bloody ſtrife: 
For if my man muſt praiſes have, 
What then muſt I that keep the knave ? 
My brother's ſervants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men. Shakeſ, 
Such gentlemen as are his majeſtv's own ſworn 
ſervants ſhould be preferred to the charge of his 
majeſty's ſhips; choice being made of men of 
valour and capacity rather than to employ other 
men's men. Raleigh 's Efjays. 
I and my man will preſently go ride 
Far as the Corniſh mount. 


8 idney. 


C roley. 


on contempt. 5 
You may partake of any thing we ſay: 
We ſpeak no treaſon, man. Shakeſpeare's Rich III.. 
6. It is uſed in a looſe ſignification like 
the French oz, one, any one. 
This ſame young ſober-blooded boy doth not 
love me, nor a man cannot make him laugh. 
f Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
A man in an inſtant may diſcover the aſſertion 
to be impoſſible. Mere's Divine Dialogues. 
He is a good-natured man, and will give as much 
as a Mn would deſice. Stilling fleet. 
Ey ten thouſand of them a man ſhall not be able 
to advance one ſtep in knowledge. Tillatſen's Serm. 
Our thoughts will not be directed what objects 
to purſue, nor be taken off from thoſe they have 
once fixed on; but run away with a man, in purſuit 
of thoſe ideas they have in view. Locke: 
A man would expect to find ſome antiquities; 
but all they have to ſhow of this nature is an old 
roſtrum of a Roman ſhip. Addiſon. 
A man might make a pretty landſcape of his own 
plantation. Ad diſere 
7. One of uncommon qualifications. 
Manners maket!. mans. William of Wickham 
I dare do all that may become a man; | 
Who dares do more is none. 
— What beaſt was't then 
That made you break this enterprize to me ? 
When you durſt do it, then you were a hb; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be fo much more the man. Shatcſpeare's Macocths 
He tript me behind, being down, inſulted, rail'd, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of wan, . 
That worthied him. Shake/peare's King Lear. 
Will reckons he ſhould not have been the mas 
he is, had not he broke windows, and knocked 
down conſtables, when he was a young fellow. 
| | 5  Aaddijon's Spcctater. 
8. A human being qualified in any par- 
ticular manner. | 
Thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from 
his youth. 5.4 1 Samuel, xvii. 33s 
9. Individual, 
In matters of equity between man and mas, 
our Saviour has taught us to put my neighbour 
in the place of myſelf, and myſelf in the place of 
my neighbour. Wattis's Logics 
10. Not a beaſt. 
* 'Thy face, bright Centaur, autumn's heats retain, 
The ſofter ſeaſon ſuiting to the man. =. Creech» 
| 11. Wealthy 
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MAN 
11. Wealthy or independent perſon: to 
this ſenſe ſome refer the following paſ- 
ſage of Shakeſpeare, others to the ſenſe 
regoing. 8 
1 ä 5 His monſter. make a man; any 
ſtrange beaſt there makes a man. Shakeſp. Tempeſi. 
What poor man would not carry a great burthen 
of gold to be made a man for gyer. : Tillotſon. 
12. When a perſon is not in his ſenſes, 
we ſay, he is not his own man. 
13. A moveable piece at cheſs or draughts. 
14. Man of war. A ſhip of war. 
4 Flemiſh man of var lighted upon them, 
and overmaſtered them. Carew's Survey of Cora. 
T, Man. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furniſh with men. 

Your ſhips are not well mann d; i | 
Your mariners are muliteers, or reapers. Shakeſp. 
There ſtands the caſtle by yond tuft of trees, 
7M:nrd with three hundred men. Shak. Rich. II. 

A navy, to ſecure the ſeas, is mann d; 
And forces ſent. Daniel's Civil War. 
It hath been agreed, that either of them ſhould 
ſend certain ſhips to ſea well manncd, and apparel - 
led to fight. Hayward. 


their burdens as well manned. Ratcigh's E/Jayss 
He had manned it with a great number of tall 
ſoldiers, more than for the proportion of the caſtle, 


Bacon. 
They man their boats, and all their young men 
arm. Waller. 


The Venetians could ſet out thirty men of war, 
a hundred gallies, and ten galeaſes; though I can- 
not conceive how they could max a fleet of half 


the number. Addifon on Italy. 


Arvuthrote 


Var. | 
EZ. To guard with men. 
1 See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The ſummons take of the ſame trumpet's call, 
To ſally from one port, or man one publick wall. 
Tate. 
To fortify ; to ſtrengthen. | 
Adviſe how war may be beft upheld, 
Mann'd by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage. Milton. 
Iheodoſius having manned his ſoul with proper 
reflexions, exerted himſelf in the beſt manner he 
could, to animate his penitent. Addiſon's Spert. 
To tame a hawk. | 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call; 
That is, to watch her. Shatelpatce 
F. To attend; to ſerve; to wait on asa 
man or ſervant. | 

Thou whoreſon mandrake, thou art fitter to be 
worn in my cap than to wait at my Heels: 1 was 
never marred with agate till now. Shazeſpeares 

They diftil their huſoands land 

In decoctions, and are mann'd 
With ten empiricks in their chamber, 


. io direct in hoſtility; to point; to 
am. An obſolete word. 

Mon but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 
: : And he retires. Shaeſpeare's Cthellos 
EB. NACLES. 2. /. [manicles, French; 
By 2:1, from manus, Lat.] Chain for 
the hands ; ſhackles. 

For my ſake wear this glove ; 
It is a manacle of love. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Thou PE ed 


MuR, as a foreign recreant, be led 


Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and 
lik? maracles on the right-hand, 


protection; others, their manacles and oppreiſion. 


Ainſav. | 


Their ſhips go as long voyages as any, and are for | 


Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though 
they had manned out a fleet of two hundred men of | 


W !-+ing for the ſpirit of amber. Hen Jenſon's Foreſt. | 


With munacles along our ſtreets. Shakeſp. Coridlanus. | 


Eccluſ. xxi. 19. 


The I: j 
good men count their ornament and | 


Kiug Charles. 4 


MAN 


To Ma"nacLe. v. a, [from the noun.] 
To chain the hands; to ſhackle. 
| We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shakeſp. 
I'll nanacle thy neck and feet together. Sep. 
Is it thus you uſe this monarch, to manacle 
and ſhackle him hand and foot? Arbuth and Pope. 
To MAN AGE. v. a. [menager, French. ] 
1. To conduct; to carry on. 
The fathers had managed the charge of ido- 
latry againſt the heathens. | Stilling fleets 
Let her at leaſt the vocal braſs inſpire, 
And tell the nations in no vulgar ftrain, 
What wars I manage, and what wreaths I gain. 
Pricr. 
2. To train a horſe to graceful action. 
He rode up and down gallantly mounted, ma- 
naging his horſe, and charging and diſcharging his 


— 


— 


lance. Knolles. 
They vault from hunters to the nanag d ſteed. 
Young. 


3. To govern; to make tractable. 
Let us ſtick to our point, and we will manage 
Bull I'll warrant you. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
4. To wield ; to move or uſe eaſily. 
Long tubes are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be 
ealily managed. | Newton. 
5. To huſband; to make the object of 
caution. | | 
There is no more to manage! If I fall, 
It ſhall be like myſelf; a ſetting ſun ; 
Should leave a tract of glory in the ſkies. Dryden. 
The leis he had to loſe, the leſs he car'd 
To manage loathſome life, when love was the reward. 
. f Dryden. 
6. To treat with caution or decency : this 
is a phraſe merely Gallick, not to be 
imitated. 


manage his proteſtant ſubjects in the country, he 

made over his principality to France. Addiſon. 
To Ma NACE. v. nz. To ſuperintend 
affairs; to tranſact. 

Leave them to Manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring witdom ſees thee want. Dryd. 
Mx AOC. . /. [ineſuage, menage, Fr.] 
1. Conduct; adminiſtration. 

To him put 

The manage of my ſtate. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

This might have been prevented, | 
With very eaſy arguments of love, 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms muſt 

With fearfui, bloody 1ftke arbitrate. Sha keſpeare. 

Foc the rebels wuich ſtand out in Ireland, 
Expedient manage muſt be made, my liege, 

Erc further leiſure yield them further means. 
| Shaceſpeare. 

Young men, in the conduct and manage of 
actions, embrace more than they can hold, and ſtir 
more than they can quiet. Bacen. 

The plea of a good intention will ſerve to 
ſanctiſy the worſt actions; the proof of which is 
but too manifeſt from that ſcandalous doctrine of 
the jeſuits concerning the direction of the inten- 
tion, and likewiſe from the whole manage of the 
late icbellion. South, | 

2. Vie; inſtrumentality. 
To think to make gold of quickſilver is not to 
be hoped ; for quickſilver will not endure the Ma- 
nage of the fire. Bacon. 
3. Government of a horſe. 
In thy Numbers 
T heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 
Speak terms of marage to the bounding ſteed. 
Shakelpearte. 

The- horſe you mult draw in his career with his 
ma nagt and turn, doing the curvetto. Peacbam. 
4. Diſcipline; governance. f 


a moral incapacity to do better, but for want of a 
careful manage and diſcipline to iet us right at firſt. 


. . .* * . N 
Notwithſtanding it was ſo much his intereſt to 


Whenever we take a ſtrong bias, it is not out of | 


MAN 
Ma"naceaBre. adj. [from manage. 
1. Eaſy in the uſe; not difficult to be 
wielded d: moved. ; 
The conditions: of weapons and their improve- 
ment are, that they may ſerve in all weathers; and. 
that the carriage may be light and manageable. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
Very long tubes are, by reaſon of their length, 
apt to bend, and ſhake by bending ſo as to cauſe a 
continual trembling in the objects, whereas by con- 
trivance the glaſſes are readily aunageable. Newton, 
2. Governable; tractable. 
MA'XNAGEABLENESS, 7. /. [from managee 
able.] 


1. Accommodation to eaſy uſe. 

This diſagreement may be imputed to the greater 
or leſs exactneſs or manageadieneſs of the inſtru- 
ments employed. Boyle. 

2. Tractableneſs; eaſineſs to be governed. 
Ma"naGEMENT. 2. . | menagement, Fr.] 
1. Conduct; adminiſtration. e 

An ill argument introduced with deference, 
will procure more credit than the profoundeſt 
ſcience with a rough, inſolent, and noiſy manage 
ment. Locke on Education. 

The wrong management of the earl of Godol- 
phin was the only cauſe of the union. Swifts 

2. Prudence; cunning practice. 

| Mark with what management their tribes divide; 
Some ſtick to you, and ſome to Yother ſide, Dryd. 
3. Practice; tranſaction; dealing. 

He had great managements with ecclefiaſticks in 

the view of being advanced to the pontificate, : 

| Addiſon on Italy. 

Ma"naceR. »./. [from manage. 8 

1. One who has the conduct or direction 
of any thing. 

A ſkilful manager of the rabble, ſo long as they 
have but ears to hear, needs never enquire whether 
they have any underſtanding. $2 

The manager opens his fluice every night, and. 
diſtributes the water into the town. Addiſon. 

An artful manager, that crept between 
His friend and ſhame, and was a kind of ſcreen. 

5 Pepe. 
2. A man of frugality; a good huſband. 

A prince of great aſpiring. thoughts: in the 
main, a manager of his treaſure, and yet bountiful, 
from his own motion, wherever he diſcerns merit. 

TE | Temple 

The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleated 
with the prodigality of Ovid's wit; though he 
could have wiſhed, that the matter of it had been 
a better manager. 5 Dryden. 
Ma"rvacery. 2. /. [menagerie, French. ] 
1. Conduct; direction; adminiſtration. 

They who moſt exactly deſcribe that battle, 
give fo ill an account of any conduct or difcretion 
in the managery of that aFajr, that poſterity would 
receive little benefit in the mozt particular relation 
of it. Clarendone 

2. Huſbandry; frugality. = 

The court of Rome has, in other inſtances, ſo 
well atteſted its good manazcry, that it is not cre- 
dible crowns are conferred gratis. Decay of Pigty» 
3- Manner of uling. 

No expert general will bring a company of raw, 
untrained men into the field, but will, by little bloody 
Kirmiſhes, inſtruct them in the manner of the fight, 
and teach them the ready manager of their weapons. 

Decoy of Picty.. - 
Mana"TioNn. 2. J. [manatio, Lat.] The 
act of iſſuing from ſomething elſe, 
AM ANCHE. n. /. | french.] A ſleeve, 
Ma"xcner. 2. /. [michet, Fr. Skinner.T 

A ſmall} loaf cf fine bread. 

Take a ſmall toaſt of mant bet, dipped in oil of ſweet 
almonds. | Bacins 
I love to entertain my friends withza. frugal cols 
lation; a cup of wine, a diſh of fruit, and a: max- 

chats Plorc's Piagues. 
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M AN 

Max cHNETEL tree. n. J. [mancanilla, 

Latin.] | | 
The manchineel tres is a native of the Weſt In- 
dies, and grows to the ſrze of an oak: its wood is 
of a beautiful grain, will poliſh well and laſt long, 
and is therefore much eſteemed : in cutting down 
thoſe trees, the juice of the bark muſt be burnt out 
before the work is begun ; for it will raiſe bliſters 
on the ſkin, and burn holes in linen; and if it 
ſhould fly into the eyes of the labourers, they are 
in danger of lofing their fight : the fruit is of the 
colour and fize of the golden pippen; many Euro- 
peans have ſuffered, and others loſt their lives by 
eating it: the leaves abound with juice of the ſame 
nature; cattle never ſhelter themſelves, and ſcarce- 
ly will any vegetable grow under their ſhade; yet 
goats eat this frujt without injury. Miller. 
To MANCIPATE. v. a. | mancipo, Lat.] 

To enſlave; to bind; to tie. 

Although the regular part of nature is ſeldom 
varied, yet the metcors, which are in themſelves 
more unſtable, and lefs mancipated to ſtated mo- 
tions, are oftentimes employed to various ends. 
| Hale. 
Mancira"Tion. 2. /. [from mancipate. 

Slavery; involuntary obligation. 
Ma"nCiPLE. z. /. [manceps, Latin.] The 
ſteward of a community ; the purveyor : 
it is particularly uſed of the purveyor 


of a college. R 
Their manciple fell dangerouſly ill, 
Bread muſt be had, their griſt went to the mill: 
This ſimkin moderately ſtole before, 
Their ſteward ſick, he robb'd them ten times more. 
Betterton's Miller of Tromtington. 


MANDA MUS. n. /. [Latin.] A writ 
granted by the king, ſo called from the 
initial word. 4 | 

Manparit'n.z./. A Chineſe nobleman 
er magiſtrate. 


Ma'xDaTARY.n./. [ mandataire, French; 


from mando, Latin.] He to whom the 
pope has, by his prerogative, and pro- 
-per right, given a mandate for his be- 
nefice. Aylife. 
MAN DATE. . J. [mandatum, Latin. ] 
1. Command. | 
Her force is not any where ſo apparent as in 
expreſs mandates or prohibitions, eſpecially upon 
advice and conſultation going before. Hooker. 
The neceſlity of the times caſt the power of 
the three eſtates upon himſelf, that his mandates 
ſhould paſs. for laws, whereby he laid what taxes 
he pleaſed. Horvel's Vocal Foreſt. 


2. Precept; charge; commiſſion, ſent or 


tranſmitted. 
Who knows, 
If the ſcarce bearded Cæſar have not ſent 
His powerful mandate to you. Shakeſpeare. 
This Moor, k 
Your ſpecial mandate, for the ſtate affairs, 
Hath hither brought. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
He thought the Mandate forg'd, your death con- 
ceal'd. Dryden. 
This dream all powerful Juno ſends, I bear 
Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear. 
Dryden. 
MANDATOR. . . [Latin.] Director. 
A perſon is ſaid to be a client to his advocate, 
but a maſter and mandator to his proctor. Aylife. 
Ma"nDaTORY. adj. [mandare, Latin. ] 
Preceptive ; directory. 
Ma"NnDIBLE. 2. J. [mandibula, Lat.] The 
jaw; the inftrument of manducation. 
He faith, only the crocodile moveth the upper 
jaw, as if the upper mandible did make an articu- 
lation with the cranium. Grew. 
ManDi'BULAR. adj. [from mandibula, 


Lat.] Belonging to the jaw. 


MAN 
ManD1'L10N. #. J. [mandiglione, Italian. 
A ſoldier's coat. Skinner. A looſe gar- 
ment; a ſleeveleſs jacket. Ainſworth. 
Ma"nDREL. 2. J. [mandrin, French.) An 
inſtrument to hold in the lathe the ſub- 


ſtance to be turned, 
Mandrels are made with a long wooden ſhank, 


to fit ſtiff into a round hole that is made in the | 


work that is to be turned ; this mandrel is a ſhank, 
or pin- mandrel. Mexon. 
MAN ORAEK E. . /. [mandragoras, Latin; 
mandragôre, French. ] | 
The flower of the mandroke conſiſts of one leaf 
in the ſhape of a bell, and is divided at the top 
into ſeveral parts; the root is ſaid to bear a reſem- 
blance to the human form. The reports of tying 
a dog to this plant, in order to root it up, and 
prevent the certain death of the perſon who dares 
to attempt ſuch a deed, and of the groans emitted 
by it when the violence is offered, are equally fabu- 
lous. OY . Miller. 
Among other virtues, mandrake has been falſely 


celebrated for rendering barren women fruitful : | 


it has a ſoporifick quality, and the ancients uſed 
it when they wanted a narcotick of the moſt power- 
ful kind. Hill's Materia Medica. 
Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 
I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
As curſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear. Shakeſp. 
Not poppy, nor mandragera, 
Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet ſleep. 
Shakefpeares 
And ſhrieks like mandrakes, torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Go, and catch a falling ſtar, 
Get with child a mandrake root. 
To Ma'"NDUCATE. v. a. [manduco, Lat.] 
To chew; to eat. by 
Max DbVUcATTION. 2. J. [manducatio, Lat.] 
Eating. | | 
Manducation is the action of the lower jaw in 
chewing the food, and preparing it in the mouth 
before it is received into the ſtomach. wIncy« 
As he who is not a holy perſon does not fced 
upon Chriſt, it is apparent that our manducation 
muſt be ſpiritual, and therefore ſo muſt the food, 
and conſequently it cannot be natural fleſh. 
Taylor's Werthy Communicant. 
Mane. z. J. [maene, Dutch.] The hair 
which hangs down on the neck of 


horſes, or other animals. | 
Dametas was toſſed from the ſaddle to the mane 
of the horſe, and thence to the ground. Sidney. 
A currie comb, maine comb, and wiip for a 
jade. N Tuſſer. 
| The weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unlooſe his am'rous fold ; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to air. Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſſida. 
The horſes breaking looſe, ran up and down with 
their tails and manes on a light fire. Knolles. 
A lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 
And angry grows. _ Waller. 
For quitting both their ſwords and reins, 
They graſp'd with all their ſtrength the manes. 
Hudibras. 
MAN EATER. . /. [man and eat.] A 
cannibal; an anthropophagite; one 
that feeds upon human fleſh. 
Max ED. adj. [from the noun. ] Hav- 


ing a mane. | 
MA'NES. u. /. [Latin.] Ghoſt ; ſhade; 
that which remains of man after death. 
Hail, O ye holy manes ! hail again, 

Paternal aſhes ! Dryden's Virgil. 
MA*NFUL. adj. [man and full.) Bold; 
ſtout; daring. 

A handful | 
Hudibras. * 


Donne. | 


It had devour'd, twas ſo manful. 


MAN 
Max rULILv. adv. [from manſul.] Bold. 
ly ; ſtoutly. | | 
Artimeſia behaved herſelf marfully in a gien 
fight at ſea, when Xerxes ſtood by as a coward, 
Abby, 
I flew him manfully in fight, 
Without falſe vantage, or baſe treachery. Sha}, 
He that with this Chriſtian armour mar;/;/y 
fights againſt, and repels, the temptations 274 
aſſaults of his ſpiritual enemies; he that keeps hi; 
conſcience void of offence, ſhall enjoy peace here, 
and for ever. Kay on Creatin. 
Ma"xruLNEss. 2. J. [from manful. 
Stoutneſs; boldneſs. 5 
MANnGCO'RN. z. /. [mengen, Dutch, to 
mingle,] Corn of feverat kinds mixed: 
as, wheat and rye. It is generally pio- 
nounced mung corn. ; 
Ma"nGANESE. 2. J. [manganęſia, loy 
Latin ] 5 | 
Manganeſe is a name the glaſſmen uſe for mary 
different ſubſtances, that have the ſame cfect in 
clearing the foul colour of their glaſs ; it is proper 
an iron ore of a poorer ſort. Hi 
Manganele is rarely found but in an iron vein, 
Wed i. 
MANGE. 2. /. demangeaiſon, French. 
The itch or ſcab in cattle. 
The ſheep died of the rot, and the ſwine of tf 
mange. | Ben Fericn, 
Tell what crifis does divine : 
The rot in ſhcep, or mange in ſwine? Hudibro:, 
Ma"ncrR. 1. J. [mangeoire, French.] The 
place or veſlel in which animals are fed 
with corn, et, 
A chutliſh cur got into a manger, and there lay 
growling to keep the horſes from their provender. 
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LY ? 


WET nuts | L" Eft-argns + 
Ma"nGiness. 2. /. [from mangy.] Scab- 
| bineſs ; infection with the mange. 
To MA'NGLE. v. a. [mangelen, Dutch, | 
to be wanting; mancus, Latin.] To 
: lacerate 5 to cut or tear piecemeal; M 
to butcher. | M 
Caſio, may you ſuſpect 
Who they ſhould be, that thus have mangled yo? 
f : Shape k 
| Your diſhonour M. 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate 1. 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it. S. . 
Thoughts, my tormentors arm'd with deadly 
ftings, | ; f. 
Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts, 5 
Exatperate, exulcerate, and raiſe ; 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb, 1 
Or medicinal liquor can aſſuage. Milton's Agoriſtu. | 
Mangle miſchief. Den Sebaſtian 
The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, mn 
With lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy feet, Yo 
And, ſeiz'd with fear, forgot his mangled meat. 
Dryden. 
What could ſwords or poiſons, racks or flame, N 


But mangle and disjoint this brittle frame? 

More fatal Henry's words; they murder Em- 

| ma's fame. 1 
rire 


It is hard, that not one gentleman's daughte! 
ſhould read her own tongue; as any one mY 
find, who can hear them when they are diſpoſed i 
mangle a play or a novel, where the leaſt word cut 
of the common road diſconcerts them. Swift 

They have joined the moſt obdurate conſonam 
without one interyening vowel, only to ſhorten: 
ſyllable; ſo that moſt of the books we ſee non. 
a-days, are full of thoſe manglings and abbrei 
tions. Swift. 
Inextricable difficulties * oecur by mangling e 

ſenſe, and curtailing authors. Baker on Learn. 
Ma"ncLER. #. J. [from mangle.) 


hacker; one that deſtroys bungling 
Iy. Re 851 


MAN 


| vince after thee may riſe an impious line, 
lers of the human face divine; 


4 


old. | Coarſe mang , 
0 Paint on, till fate diſſolve thy mortal part, | 
And live and die the monarch of thy art. Tickel. 
18 Ma'x O. 2. J. [mangoftan, French. I A 
Abby, fruit of rad Io of Java, brought to 
Europe pickled. | 
ak ſp, 1 with the huſk, when very young, 
ſity makes a good preſerve, and is uſed to pickle like 
s an : Mortimer. 
, mango ca SS x0 
eps his What lord of old wou'd bid his cook prepare 
here, Margees, portargo, champignons, cavare? King. 
catin, Ma'xcy. adj. [from mange.] Infected 
ful] with the mange; ſcabby. 
Away, thou iflue of a mangy dog ! 
1, to I ſwoon to ſee the. - Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Ixed: M:axnnHaTER. 2. /. [man and hater. | 
pio- Miſanthrope; one that hates mankind. 
Ma'v HOOD. 2. J. [from an.] 
low 1. Human nature. 

6 In Seth was the church of God eſtabliſhed ; ]' 
mars from whom Chriſt deſcended, as touching his 
geg in : marhods | = Raleigh. 
ae ; Not therefore joins the Son ; 

7. Manhood to Godhead, with more ſtrength to foil 
5 > Thy enemy. Milton's Paradije Leſt. | 
, „2. Virility; not womanhood. Fo 
nch. 22 "Tis in my pow'r to be a ſovereign now, 

— 3 And, knowing more, to make his manhood bow. 
ru 5 Dryden. 
Jule 2. Virility; not childhood, 
os = Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy : | 
„Aa, Thy ſchool days trishtful, deſp'rate, wild, and fu- 
The rious; 3 
2 Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous. 
re fed 8: Sha beſpeare. 
| = By fraud or force the ſuitor train deſtroy, 
here 15 And ſtarting into manhord, ſcorn the boy. Pope. 
nder. 4. Courage; bravery ; reſolution ; forti- 
og WR tude. 
Scab- Wa Nothing ſo hard but his valour overcame z which 
5 he ſo guided with virtue, that although no man 
Dutch, was ſpoken of but he for nanbocd, he was called 
To A de courteous Amphialus. 5 Sidney. 
meal; AY Maxi ac. adj. | maniacus, Latin. ] 
Mas TacaL. Raging with madnelſs; 
= mad to rage. 
10:2 WE Epilepſis and maniacal lunacies uſually conform 
d you 5 3 5 
„do the age of the moon. Grew's Coſmol. 
Saba. 8 , _ . . . . 
BS MaxNIFEST. adj. [manifeflus, Latin. ] 
tate | 1. Plain; open; not concealed; not 
oY = coubtful; apparent. | 
1 dea I = They ail concur as principles, they all have their 
= torcille operations therein, although not all in like 
BS 7p.rent and manifeſt manner. Hoher. 
7 That which may be known of God is manifeſt in 
F i RS tim; for God hath ſhewed it unto them. 
071/114 i 
56a. . ; BE Rom. to 19. 
J X He was fore-ordained before the foundation of 
N =_— tc world, but was manifeſt in theſe laſt times for 
aids _ er 1 Pet. i. 20. 
meat. 3 Ws He full RE 

Dryath _ *clendent all his father anf Ns | 
_— _ Baba | Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
F B. Thus n:anifft to fight the God appear d. Dryden. 
* = 1, 1 aw him manifeſt in view,, ; 

_ His voice, his figure, and his geſture knew. Dryd. 
gawehe 7 DeteQed : with of. | 

one ny Caliſtho there ſtood manifeſt of ſhame, 
iſpoſed b be Ang, turn'd a bear, the northern ſtar became. 
word cut 5 ME Dryden. 

Suu. IP! it fs 2. / [ manife/te, Fr. mani- 
- : L . ; k 
.onſonans Jello, Italian.] Declaration; publick 
ſhorcen? proteſtation. | 
> ſoe now You authentick witneſſes I bring 

abbren : Of this my man jſiſt: that never more 

Ka Ts hand all combat on the crooked ſhore. 
lin | | ; 

Lr N M , P 2 85 
K. % MANIPE ST, v. a. [manifefter, Fr. 
ingling auto, Latin.) To make appear; 


q 


—— 


MAN. 
to make publick; to ſhew plainly ; 
to diſcover. | 

Thy life did manifeft thou lov'dſt me not; 

And thou wilt have me die aſſured of it. Shakeſp. 

He that loveth me I will love him, and manifeſt 
myſelf to him. f 8 Fobn, xiv. 21. 

He was pleaſed himſelf to aſſume, and manifeſt 
his will in our fleſh, and ſo not only as Gad from 

. heaven, but God viſible on carth, to preach re- 
formation among us. Hammond. 
This perverſe commotion 
_ Muſt manifeſt thee worthieſt to be heir 
Of all things. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Were he not by law withſtood, 
He'd manifcft his own inhuman blood. Dryden. 

It may be part of our employment in eternity, to 
contemplate the works of God, and give him the 
glory of his wiſdom manifeſted in the creation. 

Ray on Creation. 

MANIFESTA'TION. #. /. [manifeftation, 

French; from manifeſt.] Diſcovery; 
publication ; clear evidence, 

Though there be a kind of natural right in the 
noble, wiſe, and virtuous, to govern them which 
are of ſervile diſpoſition z nevertheleſs, for mani- 
feftaticn of this their right, the aſſent of them who 
are to be governed ſeemeth neceſſary. Hooker. 

As the nature of God is excellent, ſo likewiſe is 
it to know him in thoſe glorious manifeſtations of 
himſelf in the works of creation and providence. 

Tillatſon. 

The ſecret manner in which acts of mercy ought 
to be performed, requires this publick manifefation 
of them at the great day. Atterbury. 

Man1Fe'STIBLE. adj. [properly mani- 
feftable.] Eaſy to be made evident. 

This is manifeftible in long and thin plates of 

ſteel perforated in the middle, and equilibrated. 
LD Brown. 
Ma"x1FESTLY. adv. [from manifefe.] 
Clearly; evidently ; plainly, 

We ſee maniſeſtly, that ſounds are carried with 

wind, Bacon. 

Sects, in a ſtate, ſeem to be tolerated becauſe 

they are already ſpread, while they do not nani- 
fely endanger the conſtitution, Sæoift. 
Ma'xiresTNESS. z. J. [from manifef.] 
Perſpicuity; clear evidence. 
MANIFE'STO. 1. , L Italian.] Publick 
proteſtation; declaration. c 

It was propoſed to draw up a manifeſto, ſetting 

forth the grounds and motives of our taking arms. 
Addiſcns 
Ma"nirFoLlD. adj. [many and fold.] 
1. Of different kinds; many in number; 
muitiplied ; complicated. 
When his eves did her behold, 
Her heart did ſeem to melt in pleaſures mar fal. 


| Spenſer s 
Terror of the torments manifeld, 
In which the damned ſouls he did behold. Spenſer, 
| If that the king 
Have any way your good deſerts forget, 
Which he confeſſeth to be manif#/d, 
He bids you name your griefs. Shakeſpeares 
If any man of quality will maintain upon }:dward 
earl of Glo'ſter, that he is a marifeid traitor, let 
him appear. | Shakeſpeares 
They receive 1manifo!/d more in this preſent 
time, and in the world to come life everlaſting. 
L ike, xviii. 30. 
To repreſent to the life the manifeld uſe of 
friendſhip, ſee how many things a man cannot do 
himſelf. N Bacon's Eſſays. 
My ſcope in this experiment is manifold. Boyle. 
We are not got further than the borders of the 
mineral kingdom, ſo very ample is it, ſo various 
and manifold its productions. Wedward. 
2. Milton has an uncommon uſe of it. 
They not obeying 
Incurr'd, what cou'd they leſs ? the penalty; 
And manifeld in ſin deſerv'd to fall. Milton. 


Soc 


MAN 


| Maniro'.peD. adj. [many and fold.] 


Having many complications or doubles, 
His puiſſant arms about his noble breaſt, 
And manifolded ſhield, he bound about his wriſt. 
Fairy Queens 
Ma"niFOLDLY. adv. [from manifeld.] 
In a manifold manner. — 
They were manifoldly acknowledged the ſavers of 
that country. Sidney. 
Man1'6L1oNs. 2. J. [in gunnery.] Two 
handles on the back of a piece of ord- 
nance, caſt after the German form. 
| * 199 Bailey. 
Mu. iE IA. 1. . [manniken, Dutch. ] A 
little man. : 
This is a dear manitin to you, Sir Toby. 
I have been dear to him, lad, ſome two thou- 
ſand ſtrong. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
Ma"niPLE. z. J. [manipulus, Latin.] 
1. A handful. BE 
2. A ſmall band of ſoldiers, | 
Manx1"euLaR. adj. from manipulus, Lat.] 
Relating to a maniple. 
ManK1'LLER. 7. /. [man and Killer. ] 
Murderer. | 
To kill mankillers man has lawful pow'r, 
But not th' extended licence to devour. 
Manxk1'nD. 2. J. [man and Kind.] 
1. The race or ſpecies of human beings, 
From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mantird I proceed; 
As how H peccant angels late they ſaw. Milton. 
Erewhiig. perplex'd with thoughts what would 


Dryden. 


bedpme 
Of me and\all mankind; but now I ſee 


His day, in fvhom all nations ſhall be bleſt. ITilton. 
Plato witheſſeth, that ſoon after mankind began 

to increaſe they built many cities. Raleigh. 
All mankind alike require their grace, 

All born tq want; a miſerable race. Pope's Odyſſeys 
2. Reſembling man, not woman, in form 
Or Nature. ' 

A mankind witch ! hence with her, out o' door: 
A moſt intelligency bawd | Shatkej. Winter's Tale. 
MaNLIEE. adj. [man and like.) Having 
the complexion and proper qualities of 
man, 
Such a right maniike man, as nature often err- 
ing, yet ſhews ihe would fain make. 


Sidney. 
MaNLESS. adj. [man and Jet. With- 
out men; not manned. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to ſay, the Spa- 
niards were ſuddenly driven away with ſquibs; 
for it was no more but a ſtratagem of fire- boats 
manleſs, and ſent upon the Armada at Calais by the 
favour of the wind in the night, that put them in 
ſuch terror, as they cut their cables. Bacon. 

Max LIN ESS. 2. /. [from manly.) Dig- 
nity; bravery; ſtoutneſs. 

Young maſter, willing to ſhew himſelf a man, 
lets himſelf looſe to all irregularities ; and thus 

courts credit and manlineſs in the caſting off the 
modeſty he has till then been kept in. Locke. 

MANL. adj. | from man.] 

1. Manlike; becoming a man; firm; 
brave; ſtout ; undaunted ; undiſmayed. 

As did Æneas old Anchiſes bear, 

So I bear thee upon my manly ſhoulders. Shakeſp. 

Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 

And meet i' th” hall together. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 

Serene and manly, harden'd to ſuſtain 
The load of life, and exercis'd in pain. Dryden. 

See great Marcellus ! how inur'd in toils, 

He moves with manly grace. Dryden's neid. 
2. Not womaniſh; not childiſh. . 

I'll ſpeak between the change of man and boy 

With a reed voice; and curn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly rides Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


| MANLY. 


3. Certain degree. 


MAN 


Ma'x LY. adv. [from man.] With cou- 


rage like a man. 
Manna. 2. J. | 
Manna is properly a gum, and is honey-like 
Juice concteted ito a ſolid form, ſeldom ſo dry 
but it adheres to the fingers: its colour is whitiſh, 
” or browniſh, and it has ſweetneſs, and with it a 
ſharpneſs that renders it agrecable : manna is the 
product of two different trees, both varieties of the 
aſh : when the heats are free from rain, theſe trees 
exſudate a white juice. It is but lately that the 
World were convinced of the miſtake of manna be- 
ing an a#rial produce, by covering a tree with ſheets 
in the anna ſeaſon, and the finding as much 
mana on it as on thoſe which were open to the 
alr. Hill. 
It would be well inquired, whether manna doth 
fall but upon certain herbs, or leaves only. Bacon. 
The wanna in heaven will ſuit every man's palate. 
Locke. 
MA'NNER. =. / [maniere, French. 
1. Form; method. 
In my divine Emilia make me bleft. 
Find thou the manrer, and the means prepare; 
Poſſeſſion, more than conqueſt, is my care. Dryden. 


2. Cuſtom ; habit; faſhion. 
As the Manner of ſome is. New Teflament. 


4 


It is in a manner done already 
For many carriages he hath diſpatch'd 
To the ſea- ſide. ' Shakeſpeare's King Jebn. 
The bread is in a manner common. 
1 Sam. xxi. 5. 
If the envy be general in a manner upon all the 
miniſters of an eſtate, it is truly upon the ſtate 
ĩtſelf. Bacon's Eſſays. 
This univerſe we have poſſeſt, and rul'd 
In a manner at our will, th' affairs of earth. Milton. 
Auguſtinus does in a manner confeſs the charge. 
Baker. 
4. Sort; kind. — 
All manner of men aſſembled here in arms againſt 
God's peace and the king's : we charge you to re- 


| 


| Ma"nxeRLINEss. 2. . [from mannerly.] 


* 
\ 


M AN 
manners : as, to make them warlike; to make them 


Every fool carries more or leſs in his face the 
ſignature of his manners, more legible in ſome than 
others. ; L' Eftrange. 

We bring our manners to the bleſt abodes, 

Ard think what pleaſes us muſt pleaſe the gods. 
| Dryden. 
10. {In the plural,] Ceremonious beha- 
viour; ſtudied civility. 1 

The time will not allow the compliment, 

Which very manners urge. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manners, 


That ſo neglected you. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Our griefs and not our manners reaſon now. 
Shakeſpearce 
Ungracious wretch, 
Fit for the mountains and the borbarous caves, 
Where manners ne'er were preach d. Shakeſpeare. 
Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within 
the weak liſt of à country's faſhion : we are the 
makers of manners, Kate. Shbaleſp. 
Good manners bound her to invite 
The ſtranger dame to be her gueſt that night. 
Dryden. 
None but the careleſs and the confident would 
ruſh rudely into the preſence of a great man: and 
ſhall we, in our applications to the great God, 
take that to be religion, which the common reaſon 


of mankind will not allow to be marners “ Souths 
Your patlion beads 
Its force againſt your neareſt friends; 
Which manners, decency, and pride, - 
Have taught you from the world to hide. Se. 
11. To take in the Maxner. To catch 


in the actual com miſſion of a crime. 
If I melt into melancholy while 1 write, J thall 

be taken in the manner; and I fit by one too tender 

to theſe impreſſions. Donne. 


Civility ; ceremonious complaiſance. 
Others out of manncrlineſs and reſpect to God, 
though they deny this univerſal ſoul of the uni- 


U ‚ *r 
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ſoft and effeminate. Bacen. | 


thought good to grant; performing him ſuch ſe. 


Is nothing left me. 


MANUEL ER. . . [man and cpellan, 


Manss. . J. [manfo, Latin. ] 


9 * n 3 
"FE 4 07 AE l. 


MAN 


Manor fignifies, in common law, a rule or jv, 
vernment which a man, hath over ſuch as hold 
land within his fee. Touching the original of 
theſe manors, it ſeems, that, in the beginning 
there was a certain compaſs of ground granted by 
the king to ſome man of worth, fur him and hi; 
heirs to dwell upon, 22d to exerciſe ſome Juriſdic. 
tion, more or leſs, within that compaſs, as he 


vices, and paying ſuch yearly rent for the. ſame 
as he by his grant required: and that afterwarg 
this great man parcelled his land to other m · ane; 
men, injoining them again ſuch ſervices and reite 
as he thought good; and by that means, as he be. 
came tenant to the king, fo the inferiors became 
tenants to him: but thoſe great men, or their 
poſterity, have alienated theie manſions and lang; 
ſo given them by their prince, and many for capital 
offences have forteited them to the king; and there. 
by they ſtill remain in the crown, or are beſtowed 
again upon others. But whoſoever poſſeſſes thefs 
mars, the liberty belonging to them is real and 
predial, and therefore remains, though the owner; 
be changed. In theſe days, a mans rather ſignifi; 
the juriſdiction and royalty incorporeal, than tis 
land or fite ; for a man may have a manor in graf, 
as the law terms it, that is, the right and intel 
of a court-baron, with the perquiſites thereto be. 
longing. - C:20:þ, 
My parks, my walks, my manors that J had, 
Ev'n now fortake mie; and of all my lands 
Shateſpeare's Henry Vl. 
Kinſmen of mine, 
By this fo ſicken'd their eſtates, that never 
They ſhall abound as formerly. O many 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey. Shakeſpeare's Richard Il. 
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Saxon] A murderer; a mankiller; a 
manflayer 

This was not Kayne the marqueller, but one of 

a gentler ſpirit and inilder ſex, to wit, a woman. 

Carew, 


NN 
. 
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verſe, yet have deviſed ſeveral ſyſtems of the uni- 
verſe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Ma"NSERLY. adj. from manner. ] Civil; 
ceremonious ; complailant. 
Tut; tut; here's a mannerly forbearance. 


1. Farm and land. 

2. A parſonage houſe. 
Ma"ns10Nn. 2. J. [manfio, Latin.] 
1. The lord's houle in a manor. 


pair to your dwelling-places. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech un- 
able; 
Beyond all manner of fo much I love you. Shakeſp. 
What manner of men were they whom ye flew ? 
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6. Peculiar way; diſtinct mode of perſon. 
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Some men have a native dignity in their manner, 
which will procure them more regard by a look, 
than others can obtain by the moſt imperious com- 
mands. Richardſon's Clariſſa. 


It can hardly be imagined how great a difference 
was in the humour, diſpoſition, and manner, of 
dhe army under Eſſex, and the other under Waller, 

Clarendon. 


Some few touches of your lordſhip, which I have 


—— rang e xr 9k 10 rs Ma'nnisn. adj . [ from man. Havin 8 Not fram'd of common earth. Drydn. 
| | Dryden's Juvenal. the appearance of a man; bold; mal- 3. Reſidence ; abode. 
As man is known by his company, ſo a man's culine ; impudent. Theſe poets near our princes ſleep, 
company may be known by his manner of expreſſing Nature had proportioned her without any fault ; And in one grave their manfins keep. Denken. 


himſelf̃. 
7. Way; mode: of things. 
The temptations of proſperity inſinuate them- 
ſelves after a gentle, but very powerful, manner. 
| Atterbury. 
8. Manners in the plural: character of the 
mind. 
His princes are as much diſtinguiſhed by their 
manners as by their dominions; and even thoſe 
 ainony them, whoſe characters ſeem wholly made 
up of courage, differ from one another as to the 
particular kinds. Addiſon. 
9. General way of life; morals; habits. 
The kinds of muſck have moſt operation upon , 
\ | j 


Sevift. 


them, by whatever mannerly names we may pal- 
liate the offence, is not mudeſty but cowardice, 
and a ; aiterous deſertion of our allegiance to Chriſt. 
£ : Rogers. 
Maxx ERLT. adv. Civilly; without 
rudeneſs, | 
8 When we've ſupp'd, 

We'll mannerly demand thee of tiiy ſtory, Shakeſp. 
Ma"nxIKin. 2. J. [man and lein, Ger- 

man.] A little man; a dwarf. 


yet altogether ſeemed not to make up that har- 
mony that Cupid delights in; che reaſon whereof 
might feem a manniſb countenance, which over- 
threw that lovely ſweetneſs, the nobleſt power of 
womankind, far fitter to prevail by parley than by 
battle. Sidney. 
A woman, impudent and manniſh grown, 
Is not more loath'd than an effeminate man. { 
Shakeſpeare. 
When manniſp Mevia, that two-handed whore, | 
Aſtride on horſeback hunts the Tuſcan boar. Dryd. 
Manor. . / [nanoir, old French; 


manerium, low Latin; mauer, Armo- 


MansLa"UGHTER. 2. J. | man and aug. 


1. Murder; deſtruction of the human 


2. [In law.] The act of killing a mit 


rick.] 


Judges. Staleſpeare.] 2. Place of reſidence; abode; houſe, 5 

The city may flouriſh in ade, and all manner : Let me have All theſe are but ornaments of that divine put 

of outward advantages. Aitarbury. What thou think'ſ meet, and is moſt mannerly. within you, which being deſcended from he nen, 1 
3. Mien; caſt of the look. Shakcſpearc. | could not cliewhere pick out ſo ſweet a manſ#::. 5 
Air and manner are more expreſſive ch in words. Fools make a mock at fin, affront the God ; ; Siu. 
Fa. whom we ſerve, and vilify religion; not to oppoſe A fault no leſs grievous, if fo be it were true, 5 


than if ſome king ſhould build his ,x houte 

by the model of Solomon's palace. Hookers 
To leave his wite, to leave his babes, 

His manſion, and his titles, in a place 

From whence himſelf does fly ! he loves us not. Sha 
Thy manſton wants thee, Adam; riſe, 

Firſt man, of men innumerable ordain'd; 

Firſt father! called by thee, I come thy guide 

To the garden of bliſs, thy ſeat prepar'd. Miltm 
A man ſien is provided thee; more fair 

Than this, and worthy Heav'n's peculiar care, 


F 
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ter.] 


ſpecies. 
The whole pleaſure of that book ſtandeth 13 
open manſfaugbter and bold bawdry. Ajchane 
To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils with infinite 
Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pitch 
Of human glory. Milton's Paradiſe 1 


not wholly without fault, though with. 
out malice ; puniſhed by INE 
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MAN 


When 2 man, — wy cock, killed a bye- 

ſtander, I ruled it manſſaughter. 

MansLa"YER. 2. /. [man and fay.] One 
that has killed another. 

Cities for refuge for the manſlayer. 

Max SU ET E. adj. a 
Tame; gentle; not ferocious; not 
wild. | 

This holds not only in domeſtick and manſuete 
birds; for then it might be thought the effect of 
cicuration or inſtitution, but alſo in the wild. 

: Ray on the Creation. 

MAa'"nSUETUDE. z. J. | manſuetude, French; 
manſuetudo, Latin.) Tameneſs ; gen- 
tleneſs. 

The angry lion did preſent his paw, 

Which by conſent was given to manſuetuds; 

The fearful hare her ears, which by their law 
Humility did reach to fortitude. 

Ma'nTEL. #. . [mantel, old French. ] 

Work raiſed before a chimney to con- 
ceal it, whence the name, which ori- 

ginally ſignifies a cloak. 

From the Italians we may learn how to raiſe 
fair mantels within the rooms, and huw to diſguiſe 
the ſhafts of chimnies. Maotton. 

If you break any china on the mantletree or cabi- 
net, gather up the fragments. Scuift. 

MaxrTELECT. z. /. [mantelet, French. ] 

1. A ſmall cloak worn by women. 

2. [In fortification.) A kind of move- 
able penthouſe, made of pieces of tim- 
ber ſawed into planks, which being 
about three inches thick, are nailed one 
over another to the height of almoſt ſix 
feet ; they are generally caſed with tin, 
and ſet upon little wheels; ſo that in a 
ſiege they may be driven before the pio- 

neers, and ſerve as blinds to ſhelter 
them from the enemy's ſmall-ſhot : 
there are other mantelets covered on the 
top, whereof the miners make uſe to 
approach the walls of a town or caſtle. 

| | Harris. 

ManT1'GtR. 2. J. [man and tiger.] A 
large monkey or baboon. 

Near theſe was placed, by the black prince of 
Monomotapa's fide, the glaring cat-a-mountain, 

and the man-mimicking mantiger. ; 
Arbutbnot and Pope. 

Ma'nTLE. 2. J. [mantell, Welſh.] A 
kind of cloak or garment thrown over 
the reſt of the dreſs. 13 | 

We, well-cover'd with the night's black mantle, 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 
And ſeize himſelf. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Poor Tom drinks the green mantle of the ſtand- 
ing pool. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

The day begins to break, and night is fled, 
Whoſe pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. Shakeſ. 

Their actions were diſguiſed with mantles, very 
'uſual in times of diſorder, of religion and juſtice. 

| Hoywvard. 

The herald and children are cloathed with antes 
of ſattin; but the herald's mantle is ſtreamed with 
Sold. Bacon. 

By which the beauty of the earth appears, 

The divers-colour'd mantle which ſhe wears. 


Sandys. 
| Before the ſun, 
Before the heay'ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didſt inveſt 
The riſing world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formleſs infinite. Milton. 
Upon looſening of his mantle the eggs fell from 
im at unawares, and the eagle was a third time 
defeated, L'Eſtrange. 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev'd, | 


Numbers. 


Fofter. | 


[manſuetus, Latin.]| 


Herbert. 


With kind concern and ſkill has weay'd | 
Vol. II. 


A e , e 
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A* 
A filken web; and ne' er ſhall fade 
Its colours: gently has he laid 
The mantle o er thy fad diſtreſs, 5 
And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs. Prio.. 
A ſpacious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, 
That ſet the unhappy Phaeton to view; 
The flaming chariot and the ſteeds it ſhew'd, 
And the whole fable in the mantle glow'd. Addiſon. 
To Ma"nTLE. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
cloke; to cover; to diſguiſe. 
As the morning ſeals upon the night, 
Melting the darkneſs ; ſo the riſing lenſes 
Begin to chace the ign'rant fumes, that mantle | 
Their clearer reaſon. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
I left them 
T th” filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to th* chins. Shakeſpeare's Temp. 
To MAa'NTLE. v. n. [The original of the 
ſignification of this word is not plain. 
Skinner conſiders it as relative to the 
. expanſion of a mantle: as, the hawk 
mantleth ; ſhe ſpreads her wings like a 
mantle. | ; 
1. To ſpread the wings as a hawk in 
_ pleaſure. | 
The ſwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, rows 
Her ſtate with oary feet. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Tojoy; to revel. 
My frail fancy fed with full delight 
Doth bathe in bliſs, and mantleth moſt at eaſe ; 
Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 
Her heart's deſire with moſt contentment pleaſe. 
Spenſer. 
3. To be expanded; to ſpread luxuriantly. 
The pair that clad 
Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breaſt 
With regal ornament. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The mantling vine 
Lays forth her le grape, and gently creeps 
2 1 Milton's Paradiſe Let. 
I ſaw them under a green mantling vine, 
That crawls along the fide of yon ſmall hill, 
Plucking ripe cluſters. Milton. 
You'll ſometimes meet a fop, of niceſt tread, 
Whoſe mantling peruke veils his empty head. Gay. 
And where his mazy waters flow, 
He gave the mantling vine to grow 
A trophy to his love. Fenton's Ode to Lord Gower. 
4. To gather any thing on the ſurface ; 


to froth, | 
There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond ; 
And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain, 
With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shakeſpeare. 
It drinketh freſh, flowereth, and mantleth exceed- 
ingly. Bacon. 
From plate to plate your eye- balls roll, 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope. 
5. To ferment; to be in ſprightly agitation. 
When mantling blood 
Flow'd in his lovely cheeks; when his bright eyes 
Sparkl'd with youthful fires; when ev'ry grace 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the ſon. 
Smith. 
Ma"nTvua,. 2. /. [this is perhaps corrupt- 
ed from manteau, French.] A lady's 
gown, 
Not Cynthia, when her mantua's pinn'd awry, 
Fer felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 
As thou, ſad virgin! for thy raviſh'd hair. Pope. 
How naturally do you apply your hands to each 
other's lappets, ruffles, and mantuas. Swift. 
Ma"nTUAMAKER. 2. /. [mantua and 
' maker.) One who makes gowns for 


women, i 
By profeſſion a mantuamaler: I am employed 
by the moſt faſhionable ladies. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Ma'nuar. adj. [C nanualis, Latin; manuel, 
French.) | | 


V # 


The ſpeculative part of painting, without the 
aſſiſtance of manual operation, can never attain to 
that perfection which is its object. Dryden's Dufr. 

2. Uſed by the hand. | 

The treaſurer obliged himſelf to procure ſome 

declaration under his majeſty's ſign manual. 


MANUAL. 2. J. A ſmall book, 
may be carried in the hand. 


This manual of laws, ſtiled the confeſſor's laws, 


contains but few heads. Hale's Com. Latv of Eng. 
In thoſe prayers which are recommended to the 

uſe of the devout perſons of your church, in the 
manuals and offices allowed them in our own lan- 
guage, they would be careful to have nothing tliey 
thought ſcandalous. Sling fleets 


Manu'B1aL. adj. [manubie, Latin.] Be- 


longing to ſpoil ; taken in war. Dia. 
MANU' BRIUM. n./. [Latin.] A handle. 

Though the ſucker move eaſily enough up afid 
down in the cylinder by the help of the manubrium, 
yet if the manubrium be taken off, it will require 2 
conſiderable ſtrength to move it. Bayle. 

MaN u DP“ CTION. 2. J. [ nanuductio, Lat.] 
Guidance by the hand. 

We find no open tract, or conſtant manuduction, 
in this labyrinth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

That they..are carried by the nanuduction of a 
rule, is evident from the conſtant regularity of their 
motion. | Glanville. 

This is a direct manuduction to all kind of fn, 
by abuſing the conſcience with undervaluing per- 
ſuaſions concerning the malignity and guilt even 
of the fouleſt. South. 

MANUFACTURE. #./. [manus and facio, 
Latin; manufacture, French. ] | 

1. The practice of making any piece of 
workmanſhip. 

2. Any thing made by art. 

Heav'n's pow'r is infinite: earth, air, and ſea, 
The manufacture maſs the making pow'r obey. Dryd. 

The peaſants are cloathed in a coarſe kind of 
canvas, the manufacture of the country. Addiſen. 

To MaN UTA CTR E. v. a. | manufacturer, 
French. ] | 

1. To make by art and labour; to form 

by workmanſhip. e 

2. To employ in work; to work up: as, 
we manufacture our wool. | 

Manura"cTURER. n./. [manufacturier, 
French; manufa#urus, Latin.] A work- 
man ; an artificer. 6 

In the practices of artificers and the manu fact᷑urers 
of various kinds, the end being propoſed, we find 
out ways of compoſing things for the ſeveral uſes of 
human life. Matts. 

To MANUM Is E. v. a. [manumitto, Lat.] 
To ſet free; to diſmiſs from ſlavery. 

A conſtant report of a danger ſo imminent run 
through the whole caſtle, even into the deep dun- 
geons, by the compaſſion of certain manumiſed 
ſlaves, Knolles. 

He preſents 
To thee renown'd for piety and force, 
Poor captives manumis d, and matchleſs horſe. 
Waller. 
ManwumM1'ss1I0N. 2. / {manumiſſion, Fr. 
manumiljio, Lat.] The act of giving 
liberty to ſlaves. : 

Slaves wore iron rings until their manumiſſion or 
preferment. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The pileus was ſomewhat like a night-cap, as 
the Iymbol of liberty, given to ſlaves at their ma- 
numiſſions Arbutbnot. 

To Max UM TT. v. a. [nanumitto, Lat.] 
To releaſe from ſlavery. 

Manumit and releaſe him from thoſe drudgeries 
to vice, under which thoſe remain who live without 
God. Government of the Tongue. 
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And glad receive the manumitiing blow 


Max uRANcE. 2. / from manure. ] Agri- 
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MAN-! 4 
"Thou wilt beneath the burthen bow, 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


On thy ſhav'd flaviſh head. 
Ca- 


Manu" RABLE. adj. [from manure. | 
able of cultivation. 3 
This book gives an account of the manuralle 

lands in every manor. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


culture; cultivation. An obſolete word, 


worthy of revival. | 
Although there ſhould none of them fall by the 
ſword, yet they being kept from manurance, and 
their cattle from running abroad, by this nard re- 
ſtraint they would quickly devour one another. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 


To MANURE. v. a. [nanouvrer, Fr.] 
1. To cultivate by manual labour. 
They mock our ſcant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
| = Milton. 
2. To dung; to fatten with compoſts. 
Fragments of ſhells, reduced by the agitation of 
the ſea to powder, are uſed for the manurirg of 
land. Wrodward. 
3. To fatten as a compoſt. 
Revenge her ſlaughter'd citizens, 
Or ſhare their fate: the corps of half her ſenate 
Manure the fields of Theſſaly, while we : 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates Addiſon. 
Manvu'se. »./. [from the verb.] Soil 
to be laid on lands; dung or compoſt 


to fatten land. | 

When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 

The fat manure with heav'nly fire is warm'd. Dryd. 

fud makes an extraordinary manure for land 

that is ſandy. Mortimer's Huſpandry. 

Manu REMENT. 2. / [from manure. ] 
Cultivation ; improvement. 

The manurement of wits is like that of ſoils, 
where before the pains of tilling or ſowing, men 
conlider what the mould will bear. Norton on Educ. 

Manu'RER. z. . [from the verb.] He 
who manures land; a huſbandman. 

Ma'nuscriPT. z. /. [ manu/crit, French; 
manuſcriptum, Latin. ] A book written, 
not printed, 

A collection of rare manuſcriprs, exquiſitely writ- 
ten in Arabick, and ſought in the moſt remote 
parts by the diligence of Erpenius, the moſt excel- 
lent linguiſt, were upon ſale to the jeſuits. Wotton. 

Her majeſty has peruſed the manuſcript of this 
opera, and given it her approbation. Dryden. 

Mary. adj. comp, more, ſuperl. est. 

[mæniz, Sax.] 

1. Conſiſting of a great number; nume- 
rous; more than few. 
Our enemy, and the deſtroyers of our country, 
flew mary of us. Judges, xvi. 24. 
When mary atoms deſcend in the air, the ſame 
cauſe which makes them be mary, makes them 
be light in proportion to their multitude. Digby. 
Sufficient that thy prayers are heard, and death, 
Thus due by fentence, when thou didſt tranſgreſs, 
Deſeated of his ſeizure any days 

Giv'n thee of grace, wherein thou may'ſt repent, 
And one bad act with mary deeds wall done 
May'ſt cover. : Milton. 

The apoſtles never give the leaſt directions to 
Chriſtians to appeal to the biſhop of Rome for a 
determination of the many differences which, in 
thoſe times, happened among them. Tillotſou. 

2. Marking number indefinite, or com- 


arative. 
Both men and women, as many as were willing- 
hearted, brought bracelets. Exodus, xxxv. 22. 
Tbis yet I apprehend not, why to thoſe 
Among whom Cod will d:ign to dwell on earth, 
So y:2a»y-and fo various laws are given; 
So many laws argue ſo mary ſins. 


Milton. , : 


| | that are too high and 700 many for them. L' Eftrange. 
Max Y. 2. /. [This word is remarkable 
in the Saxon for its frequent uſe, being 


written with twenty variations: mæ- 


3. Powerful: with zo, in low language. 


— 
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MAN 


They come to vie power and expence with thoſe 


ne geo, MXNeXF0, mænigeo, mXnizo, 
mænizu, mænio, mæniu, mænygeo, ma- 
ne geo, Manizu, maniqe, Manizo, me- 
ne Seo, mene o, mene zu, menigeo, 
menigo, me nizu, menio, menu. He.] 
1. A multitude; a company; a great num- 
ber; people. | 
After him the raſcal many ran, 
Heaped together in rude rabblement. Fairy Queen. 
O thou fond mary ! with what loud applauſe 
Did'ſ thou beat heay'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I had a purpoſe now 
To lead our many to the holy land; 
Left reſt and lying till might make them look 
Too near into my ſtate.» Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
A care-craz'd mother of a many children. 
: Shakefpeares 
The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led 
or driven, but by no means tit to guide themſelves. 
South. 
There parting from the king, the chiefs divide, 
And wheeling Eaft and Weſt, before their many 
ride. Dryden. 
He is liable to a great many inconveniencies every 
moment of his life. Tillotſon. 
Seeing a great many in rich gowns, he was 
amazed to find that perſons of quality were up ſo 
early. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
2. Many, when it is uſed before a ſingular 
noun, ſeems to be a ſubſtantive. In 
converſation, for many a man they ſay 


a many men. 
Thou art a collop of my fleſh, 
And for thy ſake have I thed many a tear. Shakeſp. 
He is beſet with enemies, the meaneſt of which 
is not without many and many a way to the wreak- 
ing of a malice. Wes LD Eftrange. 
Broad were their collars too, and every one 
Was ſet about with many a coſtly tone. Dryden. 
Nanya child can have the diſtin clear ideas 
of two and three long before he has any idea of in- 
finite. Locke. 
2. Many is uſed much in compoſition. 
Manyco'LOURED. adj. [many. and co- 
lour.] Having various colours. 
Hail manycolcur'd meſſenger, that ne'er 
Do'ſ diſobey the voice of Jupiter. Shakeſpeare. 
He hears not me, but on the other fide, 
A manyculour'd peacock having ſpy d, 


Leaves him and me. Donne. 
The hoary majeſty of ſpades appears; 

Puts forth one manly leg, to ſight reveal'd, 

1 he reſt his manycolour d robe conceal' d. Pope. 


MaxyCco'RNERED. adj. [many and cor- 
ner.] Polygonal ; having corners more 
than twelve: the geometricians have 
particular names for angular figures 
up to thoſe of twelve corners. 

Search thoſe manycorner'd minds, 
Where woman's crooked fancy turns and winds.. 
Dryden. 
Max YRHELa DED. adj. [many and Head. 
Having many heads. | 
Some of the wiſer ſecing that a popular licence 
is indeed the manybeaded tyranny, prevailed with 
the reſt to make Muſidorus their chief. 
Sidney. 
; The proud Dueſſa came 
High mounted on her manyheaded beaſt. Fairy Qu. 
Ihe manyheaded beaft hath broke, 
Or ſhaken from his head, the royal yoke, Denham. 
I. hoſe were the preludes of his fate, 
That form'd his manhood to ſubdue. 
The bydra of the manzbeaded hiſſing crew. 


* 


Dryden. 
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ManxyLa"NGUAGED. adj. [many and lan- 

_ guage. ] Having many languages. 

Seek Atrides on the Spartan ſhore ; | 
He, wand'ring long, a wider circle made, 
And manylanguag d nations has ſurvey d. 


ManyYPEOPLED. adj, 


Numerouſly populous. : 

He from the manypeopled city flies; 

Contemns their labours, and the drivers cries. 
, 8 Sardys. 
ManxyT1MEs, an adverhial phraſe. Gf— 
ten; frequently, 

They are Roman catholick in the device and 
legend, which are both manytimes taken out of the 
Scriptures, * Addiſeu. 

MAP. x. J. [mappa, low Latin.) A geo- 
graphical picture on which lands and 
ſeas are delineated according to the 

| longitude and latitude. 

Zelmane earneſtly entreated Dorus, that he 
would beſtow a map of his little world upon her, 
that ſhe might ſee whether it were troubled with 
ſuch unhabitable climes of cold deſpairs, and hot 
rages, as her's was. Sidney. 

I will take the map of Ireland, and lay it bef'r2 
me, and make mine eyes my ſchoolmatters, to give 

my underitanding to judge of your plot. Iperſcr. 

Old coins are like ſo many maps for explaining 
the ancient geography. Addifm on Ancient Coiu 

Oer the map my finger taught to ſtray, 
Croſs many a region marks the winding way; 
From ſea to ſea, from realm to realm J rove, 
And grow a mere geographer by love. Tictcls 

To Mae. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


delineate ; to ſet down. 

I am near to the place where they ſhould niet, 

if Piſanio have map d it right. Shabeſpeare's (n. 
Ma"PLE free. n. J. [ acer. 

The maple-tree hath jagged or angular leaves; 
the ſeeds grow two together in hard- Winged veiltls: 
there are ſeveral ſpecles; the greater maple is falſly 
called the ſycamore tree: the common mapic is 
frequent in hedge-rows. | 
| The platane round, 

The carver holme, the mapple ſeldom inward ſound. 


| Spenſer. 
Of the rotteneſt maple wood burnt to aſhes they 
make a ſtrong lye. Mertimer's Huſtandr;, 


Ma"yPeRy. z. /. [from map.] The art 
of planning and deſigning. Hanmer, 
The ſtill and mental parts, | 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtiike 
When fitneſs calls them on ; 25 
They call this bedwork, mapp'ry,. cloſet war. 
: | Shakeſpeare, 
To Mar. v. a. ſ[aminnan, Saxon.] To 
injure ; to ſpoil; to hurt; to miſchlef; 
to damage. Obſolete, 
Loſs is no ſhame, nor to be leſs than foe, 
But to be leſſer than himſelf, doth mar 
Both loſer's lot, and victor's praiſe alſo. 
| Spcnfer's Fairy Qucex. 
The maſter may here Fg - ied JS per- 
chance fall in teaching, to the marring and maim- 
ing of the ſcholar in iearning. Af. hams Schoulmuſters 
When priefts are more in words than matter, 
When brewers mary their malt with water. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| TI pray you ar no more trees with writing ſongs 
in their barks, | 
—] pray you mar no more of my verſes with 
reading them illfavouredly. Shakeſp: arts 
Beware thine honour, be not then diſgrac'd, 
Take care thou mar not when thou think'f to 
mend. Fairfax 
Aumarle became the man that all did mar, 
Whether through indiſcretion, chance, or worfe, 
Dari. 
The ambition to prevail in great things is lets 
harmful than that other, to appear in every thing; 
for that breeds confuſion, and marrs bulinels, 
when great in dependencies, Baceon's Eſjayte 
| O! could 


Pope. 
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O could we fee how cauſe from eauſe doth 
| ſpring! | 
How mutually they link'd and folded are: 
And hear how oft one diſagreeing ſtring : 
The harmony doth rather make than marr. Davies. 
Ice, envy, and 3 - 1 
Marr'd all his borrow d viſage, and betray « 

Him counterfeit. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Had the been there, untimely joy through all 
Mens hearts diffus'd, had marr'd the funeral. 

5 Waller. 
Mother ! 
"Tis much unſafe my fire to diſobey : 
Not only you provoke him to your coſt, | 
But mirth is narr'd, and the good cheer is loft, 
; Dryden. 
MARANATHA. n. . {Syriack.] It 
ſignifies, the Lord comes, or, the Lord 
is come: it was a form of the de- 
nouncing or anathematizing among the 
Jews. St. Paul pronounces, If any love 
rot the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, let him be 
anathema maranatha, Which is as much 
as to ſay, May'ſt thou be devoted to 
the greateſt of evils, and to the utmoſt 
ſeverity of God's judgments; may the 


Lord come quickly to take vengeance 


of thy crimes. Calmet. 
Maka's Mus. . J. [wagzoptry, from pa- 
ev.] A conſumption, in which per- 

ſons waſte much of their fubſtance. 


Quincy. 

Pining atrophy, 
Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſtilence. Milton. 
A maraſmus imports a conſumption following a 
fever; a conſumption or withering of the body, by 
reafon of a natural extinction of the native heat, 
and an extenuation of the body, cauſed through an 
immoderate heat. Harvey. 
Ma"rBLE, 2. /. [marbre, French; mar- 


mor, Latin. ] 


. Stone uſed in ſtatues and elegant build- 
ings, capable of a bright poliſh, and 
in a ſtrong heat calcining into lime. 

He plies her hard, and much rain wears the 
marbles Shakeſpeare. 
Thou marble hew'ſt, ere long to part with breath, 
And houſes rear'ſt, unmindful of thy death. 
| | Sandys. 
Some dry their corn infected with the brine, 
Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. 
Dryden. 
The two flat ſides of two pieces of marble will 
more eaſily approach each other, between which 
there is nothing but water or air, than if there be 
a diamond between them; not that the parts of 
the diamond are more ſolid, but becauſe the parts 
of water, being more eaſily ſeparable, give way to 
the approach of the two pieces of marbles Leckes 

2. Little balls ſuppoſed to be of marble, 

with which children play. : | 
Marbles taught them percuſſion, and the laws 

of motion; nutcrackers the uſe of the leaver. 
5 Arbuthnot and Pope. 

3- A ſtone remarkable for the ſculpture 

or inſcription: as, the Oxford marbles, 

MaxBLE. adj. | 
1. Made of marble. 

Pigmalion's fate reverſt is mine, 
His marble love took fleth and blood, 
All that I worſhipp'd as divine, 
That beauty, now tis underſtood, 
Apygars to have no more of life, 
i han that whereof he fram'd his wife. Waller. 

2. Variegated, or ſtained like marble. 

Shall I ſee far-fetched inventions ? ſhall I la- 
bour to lay marble colours over my ruinous 
thoughts? or rather, though the pureneſs of my 
virgin mind be ſtained, let me keep the true fim- 

. Ticity of my word. Sidney. | 


. 


ö 


MAR 


The appendix ſhall be printed by itſelf, ftitch- | 


ed, and with a marble cover. Sævift. 
To MARBLE. v. a. [marbrer, French, 
from the noun.] To variegate, or vein 


like marble. 

Very well fleeked marbled paper did not caſt 
any of its diſtinct colours upon the wall with an 
equal diffuſion. Beyle. 

Marian 
Marbled with ſage the hard'ning cheeſe ſhe preſs'd, 
And yellow butter Marian's ſkill profeſs d. Gay. 
MAaRBLEHEARTED. adj, [marble and 


heart.| Cruel; inſenſible; hard-hearted. 

Ingratitude ! thou marblebearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 
Than the ſea monſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Ma'rCasSITE. 2. J. 

The term marcaſite has been very improperly 
uſed by ſome for biſmuth, and by others for zink: 
the more accurate writers however always expreſs 
a ſubſtance different from either of theſe by it, 
ſulphureous and metallic. The marcaſite is a 
ſolid hard foffil, naturally found among the veins 
of ores, or in the fiſſure: of ſtone : the variety of 
forms this mineral puts on is almoſt endleſs. There 
are however only three diſtinct ſpecies of it; one 
of a bright gold colour, another of a bright fil- 
ver, and a third of a dead white: the ſilvery one 
ſeems to be peculiarly meant by the writers on 
the Materia Medica, Marcaſite is very frequent in 
the mines of Cornwall, 'where the workmen call it 
mundick, but more in Germany, where they ex- 
tract vitriol and ſulphur from it. Hill. 

The writers of minerals give the name pyrites 
and marcaſites indifferently to the ſame ſort of 
body: I reſtrain the name of pyrites wholly to the 
nodules, or thoſe that are found lodged in ftrata 
that are ſeparate: the marcaſite is part of the mat- 

ter that either conſtitutes the ſtratum, or is lodged 
in the perpendicular fiſſures. Woodward. 

The acid falt diſſolved in water is the ſame 
with oil of ſulphur per campanam, and abounding 
much in the bowels of the earth, and particularly 
in marcaſites, unites itſelf to the other ingredients 

of the marcaſite, which are bitumen, iron, copper, 
and earth, and with them compounds alum, vit- 
riol, and ſulphur: with the earth alone it com- 
pounds alum; with the metal alone, and metal 
and earth together, it compounds vitriol z and 
with the bitumen and earth it compounds ſul- 
phur : whence it comes to paſs, that marcafites 
abound with thoſe three minerals. Newton's Opt. 

Here marcafites in various figures wait, 

To ripen to a true merallick ſtate. Garth's Diſpenſ. 
Maxrcn. 2. J. [from Mars.] The third 


month of the year. 


March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce aſpect, 


a helmet upon his head, to ſhew this month was 

dedicated to Mars. Peacham. 
To MaRCH., v. n. [marcher, Fr. for 

varicare, Menage; from Mars, Junius. 
1. To move in military form. 

| Well march we on, 

To give obedience where tis truly o d. Shateſp. 

He marched in battle array with his power againſt 
Arphaxad. Judges, i. 13. 

Maccabeus marched forth, and flew five-and- 
twenty thouſand perſons. 2 Mac. xii. 26. 

My father, when ſome days before his death 
He ordered me to march for Utica, 

Wept o'er me. Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or 
ſtately manner. 

Plexirtus finding that if nothing elſe, famine 
would at laſt bring him to deſtruction, thought 
better by humbleneſs to creep where by pride he 
could not march. Sidney. 

Doth York intend no harm to us, 

That thus he marcherh with thee arm in arm? 

Sha beſpeare. 
Our bodies, ev'ry footſtep that they make, 
March towards death, until at laſt they die. 


Davies. 


MAR 
Like thee, great ſon of ſove, like thee, 
- When clad in rifing majeſt, 
Thou marcheft down o'er Delos? hills. 
The power of wiſdom march'd before. 
To MARCH. v. a. 
1. To put in military movement. 


Cyrus marching his army for divers days over 
mountains of ſnow, the dazzling ſplendor of its 


Pope. 


ſoldiers. Boyle on Colourss 
2. To bring in regular proceſſion. 
March them again in fair array, 
And bid them form the happy day; 
The happy day deſign'd to wait 
On William's fame, and Europe's fate. 
Marcn. u. J. [marcher, French.] 
1. Military movement; journey of ſol- 
diers, ; E | 
'Theſe troops came to the army haraſſed with a 
long and weariforne march, and cat away their 
arms and garments, and fought in their ſhirts. 
 Bacin's War with & pain. 
Who ſnould command, by his Almighty nod, 
Theſe choſen troops, unconſcious of the road, 
And unacquainted with th' appointed end, 
Their marches to begin, and thither tend. 
f Blac hure. 


Prior. 


2. Grave and ſolemn walk. 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtick march, and energy divine. 5 


i 2 . 

3. Deliberate or laborious walk. _ os 
We came to the roots of the mountain, and had 

a very troubleſome marck to gain the top of it. 
; | Addiſon on Italy. 

4. Signals to move. | 

The drums preſently ſtriking up a march, they 
make no longer ſtay, but forward they go directly. 
Kuolles. 


thick; meanc, Saxon; marche, French. ] 
Borders; limits; confines. 
They of thoſe marches 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Shakeſpo 
The Engliſh colonies were enforced to keep 
continual guards upon the borders and marches 
round them. | Davies. 
It is not fit that a king of an iſland ſhould 
have any marches or borders but the four ſeas, 
Davies on Treland. 
Ma'rcneR. . . [from marcheur, Fr.] 
Preſident of the marches or borders. 
Many of our Englith lords made war upon the 
Welſhmen at their own charge ; the lands which 
they gained they held to their own uſe; they were 
cailed lords marchers, and had royal liberties. 
| Davies. 
Ma'xcnioness. 2. J. [ feminine, formed 
by adding the Engliſh female termina- 
tion to the Latin marchio.] The wife 
of a marquis. | - 
| The king's majeſty 
Does purpoſe honour to you, no leſs flowing | 
Than marchizneſs of Pembroke. Sab. Henry VIII. 

From a private gentlewoman he made me a mar- 
chioneſs, and from a-marchioneſs a queen, and now 
he intends to crown my innocency with the glory 
of martyrdom. Bacon's Ap3pihe 

The lady marchioneſs, his wife, ſollicited very 
diligently the timely preſervation of her huſband. 

: | Clarendi ne 
MarcHPane. 2. [mafepane, French.] 
A kind of ſweet bread, or biſcuit. 

Along whoſe ridge ſuch bones are met, 

Like comfits round in marchpane ſet. Sidneys 


Ma'rcip. adj. | marciaus, Latin.] Lean; 
pining ; withered. | BE 
A burning colliquative fever, the ſofier parts 


be.n; m ted away, the heat continuing its aduſ- 
N 2 tion 


P riore 


whiteneſs prejudiced the fight of very many of his 


5. Marches, without ſingular. [marcu, Go- 
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Ma"rcous. 3. J. [marcer, Lat.] Leanneſs; 


Maze. 2. /. [mane, Saxon. ] 
1. The female of a horſe. 


2. [From mara, the name of a ſpirit ima- 


Ma"rRESCHAL. #. . [mareſchal, French, 


Ma"rGaARITE. 7. . [margarita, Latin; 


Ma'rGaARITES. 2. J. [bellis.] An herb. 


Ainſworth. 
om 1M n. J. [margo, Latin; marge, 


1. The border; the brink; the edge; 


2. The edge of a page left blank, or filled 


3. The edge of a wound or iore. 


Ma'rcGiNaL. adj. [marginal, French; 


— 


 NAR 
tion upon the drier and fleſhy parts, changes into 
a marcid fever. Harvey. 
He on his own fiſh pours the nobleſt oil ; 
That to your marcid dying herbs aſſign'd, 


By the rank ſmell and taſte betrays its kind. 
Dryden. 


the ſtate of withering ; waſte of fleſh. 
Conſidering the exolution and languor enſuing 
the action of venery in ſome, the extenuation and 
marccur in others, it much abridgeth our days. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A marceur is either imperfet, tending to a 
leſſer withering, which is curable; or perfect, that 
is, an entire waſting of the body, excluding all 
means of cure. Harvey. 


A pair of courſers born of heav'nly breed, 
Whom Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fire, 
By ſubſtituting mares, produc'd on earth, 
Whoſe wombs conceiv'd a more than mortal birth. 


Dryden. 


gined by the nations of the north to 

torment ſleepers.] A kind of torpor or 

ſtagnation, which ſeems to preſs the ſto- 

mach with a weight; the night hag. 
Mab, his merry queen by night," | 

_ Beftrides young folks that lie upright, 

In elder times the are that hight, 

Which plagues them out of meaſure. Drayton. 
Muſhrooms cauſe the incubus, or the mare in 

the ſtomach. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


derived by Junius from mare, the female 
of an horſe.] A chief commander of 
an army. 
O William, may thy arms advance, 
'That he may loſe Dinant next year, 
And ſo be mareſchal of France. Prior. 
marguerite, French,] A pearl. 
Silver is the ſecond metal, and ſignifies purity; 
among the planets it holdeth with luna, among 


precious ſtones with the margarite or pearl. 
x | Peacham on Blaxoning. 


the verge. 
He drew his flaming ſword, and ftruck 

At him ſo fiercely, that the upper marge 

Of his ſevenfold ſhield away it took. Fairy Queen. 
| Never fince 

Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 

Or on the beached argent of the ſea. Shakeſpeare. 
An. airy crowd came ruſhing where he ſtood, 

Which fill'd the margin of the fatal flood. Dryden. 


with a ſhort note. 
As much love in rhime, 
As would be cramm'd up in. a ſheet of paper 
Writ on both ſides the leaf, margent and all. 
+ Shakeſpeare. 
Reconcile thoſe two places, which both you and 
the margins of our Bibles acknowledge to be pa- 
rallel. | Hammord. 
He knows in law, nor text, nor margent. Swift. 


All the advantage to be gathered. from it is only 
from the evenneſs of its margin, the purpoſe will 
be as fully anſwered by keeping that under only. 

Sharp's Surgerys | 


from margin.] Placed, or written on 
the margin. 


5 MAR 


We cannot better interpret the meaning of theſe 
words than pope Leo himſelf expoundeth them, 
whoſe ſpeech concerning our Lord's aſcenſion may 
ſerve inſtead of a marginal gloſs. Hooker. 

What remarks you find worthy of your riper ob- 
ſervation note with a marginal ſtar, as being worthy 

of your ſecond year's review. ' Watts. 


Ma'RGINATED. adj. [marginatus, Latin, 


from margin.] Having a margin. 
Ma"rGRAvVE. 2. J. [marck and graf, Ger- 

man.] A title of ſovereignty in Ger 

many; in its original import, keeper 

of the marches or borders. | 
Ma"rieTs. 2. . [viodlz mariane.] A 

kind of violet. | Die. 
Ma'r1GoLD. 2. J. [Mary and gold; cal- 

tha, Lat.] A yellow flower, devoted, 
I ſuppole, to the virgin. 

The marigold hath a radiated diſcous flower; the 
petals of them are, for the moſt part, crenated, the 
ſeeds crooked and rough; thoſe which are uppermoſt 
long, and thoſe within ſhort; the leaves are long, 
intire, and for the moſt part ſucculent. Miller. 

Your circle will teach you to draw truly all ſphe- 
rical-bodies. The moſt of flowers; as, the roſe and 
marigold. Peacham. 

The marigold, whoſe conrtier's face 
Echoes the ſun, and doth unlace | . 
Her at his riſe. Cleavelard. 

Fair is the marigold, for pottage meet. Gay. 

To MAa'RINATE. v. a. [mariner, French. ] 


To ſalt fiſh, and then preſerve them in 


oil or vinegar, 
Why am 1 ſtyl'd a cook, if I'm fo loath 
To marinate my fiſh, or ſeaſon broth ? King's Cot. 
Mari'ng. adj. [marinus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the fea. 
The king was defirous that the ordinances of 
England and France, touching marine affairs, might 
be reduced into one form. Hayvard. 
Vaſt multitudes of ſhells, and other marine 
bodies, are found lodged in all ſorts of ſtone. 


Woodward. 


No longer Circe could her flame diſguiſe, 
But to the ſuppliant God marine replies. Garth. 

MARINE. z. J. [la marine, French.] 

1. Sea- affairs. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, 
and Oneſicrates his intendant-general of marine, 
have both left relations of the ſtate of the Indies at 
that time. | Arbuthret. 
2. A ſoldier taken on ſhipboard to be em- 

ployed in deſcents upon the Jand. 


Marine. 2. J. [from mare, Lat. mari- 


nier, French.] A ſeaman; a ſailor. 
The merry mariner unto his word 

Soon hearkened, and her painted boat ſtraightway 

Turn'd to the ſhore. Fairy Queen, 
We oft deceive ourſelves, as did that mariner 

who, miſtaking them for precious ſtones, brought 

home his ſhip fraught with common pebbles from 

the Indies. Clanville. 

His buſy mariners he hates, 

His ſhatter'd ſails with rigging to reſtore. Dryden. 
What mariner is not afraid, 

To venture in a ſhip decay'd? Sevift. 


Ma"RjJoRaM. 2. /. [marjorana, Latin, 


marjolaine, Fr.) A fragrant plant of 
many kinds; the baſtard kind only 
grows here. 

The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, 
upon their heads garlands of honeyſuckles, wood- 
bine, and ſweet marjcram. Peacham. 

Ma"risH. 2. J. [ marais, French; megye, 
Saxon; maer/che, Dutch.] A bog; a 
fen; a ſwamp; watry ground; a marſh ; 
a moraſs; a moor. 

The flight was made towards Dalkeith; which 
way, by reaſon of the nariſb, the Engliſh horſe were 
leaſt able to purſue. 


Hayward. | 


MAR 
When they had avenged the blood of their bro 
ther, they turned again to the mariſh of Jordan. 
I Mac. ix. 42. 
Lodronius, carried away with the breaking in 
of the horſemen, was driven into a mariſb; where, 
being ſore wounded, and faſt in the mud, he had 
done. the uttermoſt. ; Kuolles. 
His limbs he coucheth in the cooler ſhades; 
Oft, when heaven's burning eye the fields invades, 
To mariſhes reſorts. Sardys's Parapbraſe. 
From the other hill 
To their fix'd ſtation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as ev'ning miſt 
Ris'n from a river, o'er the mariſh glides, 
And gathers ground faſt at the labourer's heel. Milt. 


Ma"ri15H. 44%. Mooriſh ; fenny ; boggy;. 


ſwampy. . 

It hath been a great endangering to the health 
of ſome plantations, that they have built along the 
ſea and rivers, in mariſh and unwholeſome grounds. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

The fen and quagmire ſo mariſþ by kind, 

Are to be drained. Tufſer's Huſbandry. 


MaRITAL. adi. [maritus, Lat. marital, 
Fr.] Pertaining to a huſband ; incident 


to a huſband. | 
If any one retains a wife that has been taken in. 
the act of adultery, he incurs the guilt of the crime 
of bawdry. But becauſe rerentance does conſiſt 
in the mind, and fince Chriltian charity, as well 
as marital affection, eaſily indũces a belief thereof, 
this law is not obſerved. Ayliſſe. 
It has been determined. by eme unpolite pro- 
feſſors of the law, that a huſban®,may exerciſe his 
marital authority ſo far, as to give his wife mode- 
rate correction. Art of Tormenting. 
Ma'riTATED. adj. [from maricus, Lat.] 
Having a huſband. Di#. 
Mar! TIMAL, N adj. [maritimus, Latin; 
Ma'rITIMES. maritime, French. ] 


I. Performed on the ſea; marine. 

I difcourſed of a maritimal voyage, and the paſ- 

ſages and incidents therein. Raleigb's Eſjays.. 
2. Relating to the ſea; naval. 

At the parliament at Oxford his youth, and want. 
of experience in maritime ſervice, had ſomewhat 
been ſhrewdly touched. Motion. 

3. Bordering on the ſea. 
The friend, the ſhores maritimal 
Sought for his bed, and found a place upon which 
play'd 
The „ billows. Chapman's Iliad. 

Ercoco, and the Jefs maritime kings 
Monbaza and Quiloa. | Milten. 

Neptune upbraided them with their ſtupidity and 
ignorance, that a maritime town ſhould negle& the 
patronage of him. who was the god of the ſeas. 

| Addiſon. 

Max«. z. /. [marc, Welſh ; meanc, Sax. 
mercke, Dutch; margue, French. ] 

1. A token by which any thing is known. 

Once was proclaimed throughout all Ireland, 

that all men ſhould mark their cattle with an open 
ſeveral mark upon their flanks or buttocks, ſo as 
if they happened to be ſtolen, they. might appear 
whoſe they were. Spenſer on Ireland. 

In the preſent form of the earth there are certain 
marks and indications of its farſt ſtate; with which, 
if we compare thoſe things that are recorded in 
facred hiſtory, we may diſcover what the earth was 
in its firſt original. Puriets 

The urine is a lixivium of the ſalts in a human 
body, and the proper mark of the ſtate and quan- 
tity of ſuch ſalts; and therefore very certain in- 
dications for the choice of diet may be: take? 
from the ſtate of urine. Arbuthnot on Alimerts. 

2. A token; an impreſſion. 
But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, 
To Grecian ſwords betiay'd my ſleeping life: 
Theſe are the monuments of Helen's love, 
The ſhame I bear below, the marks J bore above. 
Dryden. 
Jas 


MAR 

Twas then old ſoldiers cover'd o'er with fcars, 

T So er of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars, 
Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, 
If to their ſhare at leaſt two acres fell. Dryden. 
At preſent there are ſcarce any marks left of a 
ſubterraneous fire; for the earth is cold, and over- 
run with graſs and ſhrubs. Addiſon. 
| A proof; an evidence. 
As the confuſion of tongues was a mark of ſepa- 


74 N ; — 
. 


union. | Bacon. 

The Argonauts failed up the Danube, and from 
| thence paſſed into the Adriatick, carrying their ſhip 
Argo upon their ſhoulders ; a mark of great igno- 
rance in geography among the writers of that 
time. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Notice taken. 
The laws 


Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſhop, 
As much for mock - marks 

Conveniency of notice. 

‚ Upon the as. ſea bordereth Stow, ſo called, 

as a place of great and good mark 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
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per eminentiam, 
and ſcope. 


directed. 


France was a fairer mar to ſhoot at than Ireland, 
and could better reward the conqueror. Davies. 
Be made the ark 
For all the people's hate, the prince's curſes. 
Denbam. 
The evidence of a horſe's age. 
At four years old cometh the mark of tooth 


lay a pea within it; and weareth ſhorter and ſhorter 
every year, till at eight years old the tooth is ſmooth. 
| Bacan's Natural Hiſtery. 


ſals. | 
Marc, French.] A ſum of thirteen 


ſhillings and fourpence. | 
We give thee for reward a thouſand marks. 

: Shakeſpeare. 

Thirty of theſe pence make a mancus, which 

ſome think to be all one with a mark, for that 

manca and mancuſa is tranflated, in ancient books, 

by marca. Camden's Remains. 

pon every writ for debt or damage, amounting 

to forty pounds or more, a noble is paid to fine; 

and ſo for every hundred marks more a noble. Bacon. 


not write their names. 
Here are marriage vows for ſigning; 

Set your marks that cannot writes Dryden: 
Lorenzo ſign'd the bargain with his mark. Toung. 


cas, Saxon; marguer, French. ] 

ES. To impreſs with a token, or evidence, 
TY Will it not be received, 

When we have mert'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have don't? 
For our quict poſſeſſion of things uſeful, they are 


. To notify as by a mark. 
5 That which was once the index to point out all 
virtues, does now mark. out that part of the world 
=—_ whcrc cat of them reſides. Decay of Picty. 
lo note; to take notice of. 
| Alas, poor country ! 
Wire hs, and groans, and ſhrieks, that rend the 
air, | 
Are made, not mark'd. 
Mar: them which cauſe divifions contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them. 


F 


ee 


. To: heed; to regard as valid or im- 
portant, 

Now ſv:ear and call to witneſs. 
Heay'n, hell, and earth, I mark it not from one 
That bteathes beneath ſuch complicated guilt.” 


n 
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ration, ſo the being of one language is a mark of 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Any thing at which a miſſile weapon is 


| in horſes, whicir hath a hole as big as you may 


3. [Marque, French.) Licence of repri- | 


+4 0. A character made by thoſe who can- | 


0 MARK. H. a. | merken, Datch; mean- | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


naturally maried where there is need. Grew's Ceſm. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Romans, xvi. 17. 


/ 
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To Mark. wv.n. To note; to take no- 
tice. | 
Men- mark when they hit, and never mark when 
they miſs, as they do alſo of dreams. Bacon's Eſſays. 
| Murk a little why Virgil is ſo much concerned 
to make this marriage; it is to make way for the 
divorce which he intended afterwards. Dryden. 
Ma"RKER. 2. J. [margqueur, French, from 
mark.] 
1. One that puts a mark on any thing. 
2. One that notes, or takes notice. 
MaRKET. 7. . [anciently written mer- 
cat, of mercatus, Latin. ] | 
1. A publick time, and appointed place, 
of buying and ſelling. 
It were good that the privilege of a market were 
given, to enable them to their defence: for there 
is nothing doth ſooner cauſe civility than many 


ten thither will learn civil manners. Spenſer. 
Miſtreſs, know yourſelf, down on your knees, 
And thank Heav'n, faſting, for a good man's love: 
For J muſt tell you friendly in your ear, 
Sell when you can, you are not for all markets. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
They counted our life a paſtime, and our time 
| here a market for gain. Wiſd. xv. 12. 
If one buſhel of wheat and two of barley will, in 


equal worth. ALLEN 
2. Purchaſe and ſale. 

there will hardly be money left in.this kingdom to 

turn the common markets, or pay rents. Temple. 

The precious weight + * 

Of pepper and Sabzan incenſe take, 

And with poſt-haſte thy running market make, 

Be ſure to turn the penny. Dryden's Perſius. 
3. Rate; price. [marche, French. ] 

*T'was then old ſoldiers, cover'd o'er with ſcars, 

Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, 

If, to their ſhare, at leaſt two acres fell, 

Their country's frugal bounty; fo of old 


Was blood and life at a low market fold. Dryden. 


to buy or ſell ; to make bargains. 
MA*RKET-BE1LL. 1. J. | market and bell.] 
'The bell to give notice that trade may 
begin in the market. | 
Enter, go in, the marletbell is rung. Shakeſpeare. 
Ma"rkET-CRroOss. 2. J. [market and cro/s. ] 
A croſs ſet up where the market is held. 
Theſe things you have articulated, : 
Proclaim'd at marketcrsſſes, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With ſome fine colour. 
MAa'RKET-DaY: 1. /. [market and day.] 
The day on which things are publickly 
bought and ſold. 
Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome, 


Like Mantua, where on marketdays we come, 
And thither drive our lambs. Dryden's Virgil. 


were found on a marketday in one of his frontier 
towns. Addiſen on Italy. 


MARKET-FOLKS. 2. J. | market and folks.] 

People that come to the market. 

Poor marke:fo/zs that come to ſell their corn. 

. Shakeſ. 
MAa"rRKET-MAN. 2. /. [market and man.] 
One who goes to the market to ſell o 
buy. . _ 

Be wary how you place your words, 

Talk like the vulgar ſort of marketmen,. 


„The marketman ſhould act as if his maſter's 


- | whole eſtate ought to be applied to that ſervant's | 


- buſineſs. . | - Swift. 
MARE ET-MAID. 2. J. [market and mai d.] 
A woman that goes to buy or ſell. © 


Smith. | | 


That come to gather money for their corn. Shateſ. | 


He ordered all the Lucqueſe to be ſeized that | 


| 


market-towns, by reaſon the people repairing of- 


the market, be taken one for another, they are of | 


bh Lecke. | 


With another year's continuance of the war, | 


. 


To Ma RK ET. vv. 4. To deal at a market; 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


he ſhoots leſs wide at what he aims. 


'2, Current in the market. 


MAR 


You are come 

A marketmaid to Rome, and have prevented 

The oftentation of our love. | 

5 Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

MARK ET- PLACE. 2. . {market and 
place.] Place where the market is held. 

The king, thinking he had put up his ſword, be- 
cauſe of the noiſe, never took leiſure to hear his an- 
ſwer, but made him priſoner, meaning the next 
morning to put him to death in the marketplace. 

| Sidney. 

The gates he order'd all to be unbarr'd, 
And from the marketplace to draw the guard. 

f i rl Dryden. 

Behold the marketplace with poor o'erſpread, 

The man of Roſs divides the weekly bread. Pope. 
Mu K ET-PRICE. ! n. /. | market and price 
MA'RKET-RATE. or rate.] The price 

at which any thing is currently ſold. 

Money governs the world, and the marketprice is: 
the meaſure of the worth of men as well as of fiſhes. 

L"* Eftrangee. 
: He that wants a veſſel, rather than loſe his mar- 
ket will not. ſtick to have it at the marketrate. 

8 . Lockee. 

Ma RK ET- TOWN. à. . A town that has 

the privilege of a ſtated market; not a. 

village. 

Nothing doth ſooner cauſe civility in any coun- 
try than mark et- toꝛons, by reaſon that people repair- 
ing often thither will learn civil. manners of the: 
better ſort. | Spenſer. 
No, no, the pope's mitre my maſter Sir Roger 
ſeized, When they would have burnt him at our 
murgettœaun. Gay. 

MARKETABLE. adj. 


2 market. | 
.I. Such as may be ſold ;. ſuch for which-zx 
buyer may be found. 


A plain fiſh, and no doubt marketable. Shakeſps. 

The pretorian ſoldiers arrived to that impudence,. 
that after the death of Pertinax they made open- 
fale of the empire, as if it had been of common 
marketable wares. Decay of Piety. 
The marketable. value of any quantities of two- 
commodities are equal, when they will exchange 


one for another. .: 1 
MARKMAN, 12 [mark and man;] A 
Ma RKSMAN. man ſkilful to hit a 

mark. * 


In ſadneſs, couſin, I do love a woman. 
Laim d fo near when J ſuppos'd you lov's.. 
A right good markſman. Sbaleſpeare. 

Whom nothing can procure, LT 
When the wide world runs bias from his will,, 

To writhe his limbs, and ſhare, not mend the ill: . 

This is-the markſman, ſafe and ſure, 

Who ill is right, and prays to be ſo fill. Herberts. 

An ordinary markſman may know certainly when 
Dryden. 
MARL. 2. J. [marl, Welſh; mergel, 

Dutch; marga, Latin; marle, marne, 

French; in Saxon, meng is marrow, 

with an alluſive ſignification, marle be- 


ing the fatneſs of the earth.] | 

Marl is a kind of clay, which is become fatter, 
and of a more enriching quality, by a better fer- 
mentation, and by its having lain ſo deep in the 
earth as not to have ſpent or weakened its fertiliz. 
ing quality by any product. Marl is ſuppoſed to- 
be much of the nature of chalk, and is believed to 
be fertile from its ſalt and oily quality. Quincy. 

We underſtand by the term marls ſimple native 
earths, leſs heavy than the boles or clays, not ſoft 
and unctuous to the touch, nor ductile while 
moiſt, dry and crumbly between the fingers, ang: 
readily diffuſible in water. Hill. 

Marl is the beſt compoſt, as having moſt fatneſs, — 


and not heating the ground too much. Bacon. 
| Uneaſy ſteps 

Over the burning marl, not like thoſe Reps 

On heaven's azure, | | Milton. 


; 


| 
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Fo Marr, vp. a. {from the noun.] To 


manure with marl. 
Improvements by rarling, liming, and draining, 
have been fince money was at five and fix per cent. 
Child. 


Sandy land marled will bear good peaſe. Mortimer. 
To Mak1.. Y. a. [from marline.] To 
faſten the ſails with marline. Ainfavorth. 
Ma'riINE. 2. /. [ meapn. Sinner.) 
Long wreaths of untwiſted hemp dipped 
in pitch, with which the ends of cables 
are guarded againſt friction. 
Some the gall'd ropes with dawby marline bind, 
Or ſearcloch maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats. 
Dryden. 
MaRxLINESPIEK E. 2. /. A ſmall piece 
of iron for faſtening ropes together, 
or to open the bolt-rope when the ſail 
is to be ſewed in it. Bailey. 
MAalrir. 2. /. [marl and pit.] Pit 
out of which marl is dug. 

Several others, of different figures, were found; 
part of them in a rivulet, the reſt in a mar{pi7 in a 
Held. * Wiandavard. 

MA RLY. a/. [from marl.] Abounding 
with mar]. | 
The cak thrives beſt on the richeſt clay, and 
will penetrate ſtrangely to come at a mar/y bot- 
tome Martimen. 
Ma RMALA DE. Iz. /. [marmalade, Fr. 
MARMAL ET. } marmelo, Portugueſe, 
a quince. ] | 

Marmalade is the pulp of quinces boiled into 
a conſiſtence with ſugar; it is ſubaſtringent, grate- 
ful to the ſtomach. * incy. 

MAR MORATION. 2. . [ marmor, Latin. ] 
Incruſtation with marble. Die. 
MARMO REAN. adj. [marmoreus, Latin. ] 
Made of marble. 3: Di. 
Ma"rMoOSET. 2. . [marmouſet, French. |] 
A ſmall monkey. | 
I will inſtru thee how 
To ſnare 52 nimble marmemet. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
MARMOT. -V, (Tealian.] 

The marmotto, or mus alpinus, as big or bigger 
than a rabbit, which abſconds all winter, doth live 
upon its own fat. | " Ray. 

MaAa'RQUETRY. 2. /. [margueteric, Fr.] 
Chequered work; work inlaid with va- 
riegation. | 

Marquis. 2. /. [marguis, French; mar- 
chio, Latin; margrave, German.] 

1. In England one of the ſecond order of 

nobility, next in rank to a duke. | 

None may wear ermine but princes, and there 
is a certain number of ranks allowed to dukes, 
. marguiſſes, and earls, which they muſt not exceed. 

. Peacham on Drawing. 
2. Marguis is uſed by Shakeſpeare for mar- 
chioneſs. [ marguiſe, French. ] | 

i You ſhall have 
Two noble partners with you: the old ducheſs 
Of Norfolk, and the lady margueſs Dorſet. Shakeſp. 

Mx dus TE. 2. J. {margui/at, French. ] 
The ſeigniory of a marquis. 

MalRRER. 2. . [from mar.] One who 
ſpoils or hurts any thing. 


You be indeed makers, or marrers, of all mens 


manners within the reahn. Aſcbam's Schoelmaſter, | 


Ma"RRIAGE. #./. [mariage, Fr. marita- 


- gium, low Latin, from maritus.] The 


act of uniting a man and woman for 
life. 

The marriage with his brother's wife 
Ha: crept too near his conſcience. 


Shakeſpeare. 4 | 
4 
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If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The French king would have the diſpoſing of 
the marriage of Bretagne, with an exceprion, that 
he ſhould not marry her himſelf. Bacon. 
Some married perſons, even in their marriage, 
do better pleaſe God than ſome virgins in their 
ſtate of virginity : they, by giving great example 
of conjuga? affection, by preſerving their faith un- 
broken, and by educating children in the fear of 
God, pleaſe God in a higher degree than thoſe vir- 
gins whole piety is not anſwerable to their oppor- 
tunities. | Taylcr. 
I propoſe that Palamon ſhall be 
In marriage join'd with beauteous Emily. Dryden. 
Ma"RRIAGE is often uſed in compoſition. 
In a late draught of marriage-articles, a lady 
ſtipulated with her huſband, that ſhe ſhall be at 
liberty to patch on which fide ſhe pleaſes. 
|: | Addiſon's Speftatur. 
I by the honour of my marriage-bed, . 
After young Arthur claim this land for mine. 
Shakeſpoares 
To theſe whom death again did wed, 
This grave's the ſecond marriage-bed, 
For though the hand of fate could force. 
*T 'wixt ſoul and body a divorce, 
It could not ſever man and wife, 

Becauſe they both liv'd but one life. Craſpav. 
There on his arms and once lov'd portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed conveys Denham. 
Thou ſhalt come into the marriage-chamber. 

Tob. vi. 16. 
Neither her worthineſs, which in truth was great, 


* 


nor his own ſuffering for her, which is wont to | 


endear affection, could fetter his fickleneſs; but, 

before the marriage-day appointed, he had taken 

to wife Baccha, of whom the complained. Sidney. 
Virgin awake! the marriage-hour is nigh. Pepe. 
Give me, to live and die, 

A ſpotleſs maid, without the marriage-tie. Dryden. 
MAa"RRIAGEABLE. adj. [from marriage. 
1. Fit for wedlock ; of age to be married. 

Every wedding, one with another, produces four 

.children, and that is the proportion of children 

which any marriageable man or woman may be 

preſumed ſhall have. Graunt. 

I am the father of a young heireſs, whom I be- 

gin to look upon as marriageable. Spectator. 

When the girls are twelve years old, which is 
the marriageable age, their parents take them 
home. Sift. 
2. Capable of union. 
They led the vine 

To wed her elm; ſhe ſpous'd about him twines 

Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 

Her dow'r, th' adopted cluſters, to adorn 

His barren leaves. Milton. 
Ma"kRiED. adj. [from marry.] Con- 

jugal; connubial. 

'i hus have you ſhun'd the yd ſtate. Dryden. 


Ma"rrow. 2. J. [mepx, Saxon; /merr, 


Erſe ; /mergh, Scottiſh. ] | 
All the bones of the body which have any con- 
ſiderable thickneſs have either a large cavity, or 
they are ſpongious, and full of little cells: in 
both the one and the other there is an oleaginous 
ſubſtance, called marrow, contained in proper ve- 
ficles or membranes, like the fat: in the larger 
bones this fine oil, by the gentie heat of the body, 
is exhaled through the pores of its ſmall bladders, 
and enters ſome narrow paſlages, which lead to 
ſome fine canals excavated in the ſubſtance cf the 
bone, that the marrego may ſupple the fibres of the 
bones, and render them lets apt to break. Quincy. 
Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all, 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may ſpring. 
; | Shakeſpeare. 
The ſkull hath brains as a kind of marrowo with- 
in it: the back bone hath one kind of marrev, ' 
and other bones of the body have another: the 
Jaw- bones have no mergy ſevered, but a little 
pulp of marrow diHuſed. Bacon. 


MAR 


Pamper'd and edify'd their zeal : 
With marrow puddings many a meal. FHygi{r;;, 
He bit the dart, and wrench'd the wood away, 
The point {till buried in the marrozo lay. Adcij;n, 
Malk row, in the Scottiſh dialeR, to thi 
day, denotes a fellow, companion, 
aſſociate ; as alſo equal match, he my 
ewith his marrow. {mari, huſband, 
French. ] 
Though buying and ſelling doth wonderful we], 
Yet chopping and changing. I cannot commend 
With theef or his marrow for fear of ill end. 7. 72 
Max ROW NONE. 1. /. [bone and marroxv. 
1. Bone boiled for the marrow. | 
2. In burleſque language, the knees, 
Upon this he fell down upon his marreawvl:::;, 
and begged of Jupiter to give him a pair of horn,, 
DL Eftrare:, 
Down on your marrowbones, upon your ali... Wi 
ance; and make an acknowledgment of your or. 
fences; for I will have ample ſatisfaction. 
| | Diyden's Spaniſh Fry, 
Ma"RROWFAT. 2. J. A kind of pea. 
Ma"RRowLESS, adj. [from marrex.] 
Void of marrow. | 


Avaunt ! 
Thy bones are marrevleſs, thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 
Which thou doſt glare with. Shakeſpeare's Macl::}. 
To MARRY. v. a. [marier, Fr. mari- 
tor, Lat.] | . 
1. To join a man and woman, as perform. 
ing the rite. 
What! ſhall the curate controul me? Tel 
him, that he ſhall marry the couple himſelf. 
: Cay's What d'ye call i. 
2. To diſpoſe of in marriage. 7 
When Auguſtus conſulted with Mecænas about 
the marriage of his daughter Julia, Mecænas took 
the liberty to tell him, that he muſt either ν 
his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life; 
there was no third way, he had made him ſo great, 
i ; Bacin 
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: * 
3. To take for huſband or wife. 
You'd think its ſtrange if I ſhould marry her. 
; Shakeſpeares 
As a mother ſhall ſhe meet him, and receiv: 
him as a wife married of a virgin. Eccluſ. xv. 2. 
To MARRT. v. 2. To enter into the 
conjugal ſtate. 
He hath my good will, 
And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. 
: | Shateſpears 
Let them marry to whom they think beſt. 
Numb. xxxvi. 6. 
Virgil concludes with the death of Turnus; for 
after that difficulty was removed, Mneas might 
marry, and eſtabliſh the Trojans. 
Dryden's Dufrc/;+ 


e E 
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MaksE, ) are derived from the Saxon 
Mars, mehye, a fen, or fenny place. 
Mas, Gibſon's Camden. 


MarsH. . J. [menpc, Saxon. See 
MakIs H.] A fen; a bog; a ſwamp; 


a watry tract of land. 
I!n their courſes make that round, 

In meadows and in ene found, 

Of them ſo call'd the fayry ground, 

Of which they have the keeping. Diuytir. 
Worms for colour and ſhape, alter even as tie 

ground out of which they are got; as the a7 

worm and the ſtag worm. 5 Valin. 
We may ſec in more conterminous climates pre 

variety in the people thereof; the - uplands in 

England yield ftrong, ſinewy, hardy men; the 

mai ſp-· lands, men of large and high ſtature. Ia. 
Your low meadows and marſb-lands you need 

not lay up till April, except the Spring be very 

wet, and your marſhes very poachy. Mortimer” s)Hujv* 


MaRrSH-MALLOW. 2. J. [althea, Lali f 


; 
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Tt is in all reſpects like on Ro but 
leaves are more ſoft and woolly. 
8 | 7 Miller. 
MassH-MARIGOLD. . J. [ Populago, Lat.] 
This flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, 
Which are placed circularly, and ex- 
and in form of a roſe, in the middle 
of which riſes the pointal, which be- 
comes a membranaceous fruit, in which 
there are ſeveral cells, for the moſt part 
bent downwards, collected into little 

| heads, and full of ſeeds. Miller. 


And ſer ſoft hyacinths with iron blue, 
To ſhade mar/h-marigolds of ſhining hue. Dryden. 


MARSHAL. z. J. [mareſchal, French; 
mareſchallus, low Latin, from mar/cale,: 
old French; a word compounded of 
mare, which, in old French, ſignified a, 
horſe, and /cale, a ſort of ſervant ; one 
that has the charge of horſes. ] 


1. The chief officer of arms. 
The duke of Suſfolk claims 
To be high ſteu ard; next the duke of Norfolk 


To be earl marſhals 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. An officer who regulates combats 1n 
the liſts, 


Dares their pride preſume againſt my laws, 
As in a lifted field to fight their cauſe ? 
Unaſk'd the royal grant; no marſhal by, 
As kingly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 
3. Any one who regulates rank or order 
at a feaſt, or any other aſſembly. 

Through the hall there walked to and fro 
A jolly yeoman, marſpal of the ſame, 

Whoſe name was Appetite z he did beſtow 
Both gueſts and meats, whenever in they came, 
And knew them how to order without blame. 

Fairy Queen, 
4. An harbinger ; a purſuivant ; one who 
goes before a prince to declare his com- 
ing, and provide entertainment, 

Her face, when it was faireſt, had been but as a 
marſnnl to lodge the love of her in his mind, 
which now was ſo well placed as it needed no help 
of outward harbinger. | Sidney. 
To MARSHAL. v. a. [from the noun.!] 
1. To arrange; to rank in order. 

Multitude of jealouſies, and lack of ſome pre- 
dominant deſire, that ſhould marſbal and put in 
order all the reſt, maketh any man's heart hard to 


Yes 
find or ſound. Hacon. 
b. It is as unconceivable how it ſhould be the di- 
ſor rectrix of ſuch intricate motions, as that a blind 
zht man ſhould Ro an army. Glanville's Scegſis. 
Anchiſes look'd not with ſo pleas'd a face, 
Lo In numb'ring o'er his future Roman race, 
on And marſhalling the heroes of his name, 
e. ,, in their order, next to light they came. Dryd. 
2. To lead as an harbinger. | 
5 | Thou marſpalliſt me the way that I was going. 
1 * 8 Shakeſpearc. 
P REP: it5hHatter, 2. /. [from marjbal.] 
One that arranges; one that ranks in 
order. | 
Dryden was the great refiner of Engliſh poetry, 
5 and the bett marſha/ler of words. Trapp. 
_ MalasuaLSsBA. z. J. [from marſpal.] 
tie POT ; : 
rf The priſon in Southwark belonging to 
41. the marſhal of the king's houſehold. 
en Ia RsHALSsHIP. z. / [from mar/bal.] 
5 The office of a marſhal. 
Us LaRSHELDER, #. . A gelderroſe, of 
cel which it is a ſpecies. „ 
1 ARSHROCKET, 2. /. A ſpecies of wa- 
. tercreſies. 
by A RSHY, adj, [from marſb.] 


| MA'RTERN. 
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1. Boggy; wet; fenny; ſwampy. | 
Though here the mar/by grounds approach your 
And there the ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields. Dryden. 
It is a diſtemper of ſuch as inhabit marſby, fat, 
low, moiſt ſoils, near ſtagnating water. Arbuthnote 
2. Produced in marſhes. 
| 0 cog 
With delicates of leaves and marſhy weed. Dryden. 
Marr. 2. J. [contratted from market. ] 
1. A place of publick traffick. 
Chriſt could not ſuffer that the temple ſhould 
ſerve for a piace of mart, nor the apoſtle of Chriſt 


' 


that the church ſhould be made an inn. Hooker. 
If any born at Epheſus 
Be ſeen at Syracuſan marts and fairs, 
He dies. | Shakeſpeare. 


Ezechiel, in the deſcription of Tyre, and the 
exceeding trade that it had with all the Eaft as the 
only mart town, reciteth both the people with whom 
they commerce, and alſo what commodities every 

- country yielded. _ Raleigh, 

Many come to a great mart of the beſt horſes. 

. Temple. 

The French, fince the acceſſion of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, ſupply with cloth the beſt mart we had 


in Europe. Addiſon. 
2. Bargain; purchaſe and ſale. | 
J play a merchant's part, 
And venture madly on a deſperate mart, Shakeſp. | 


3. Letters of art. See MARK. 
To Marr. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
traffick ; to buy or ſell. | 
Sooth, when I was young I wou'd have ranſack*d 
The pedlar's filken treaſury ; you've let him go, 
And nothing marted with him. Shakeſ. Wine Tale. 
Caſſius, you yourſelf, 
Do ſell and mar: your offices for gold 
To undeſervers. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
If he ſhall think it fit, 
A ſaucy ftranger in his court to mart, 
As in a ſtew. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Ma'RTEN. ( n. J. [marte, martre, Fr. 
martes, Latin. ] 
1. A large kind of weeſel, whoſe fur is 


much valued. 
2. ¶Martelet, French.] A kind of ſwal- 
low that builds in houſes; a martlet, 
A churchwarden, to expreſs St. Martin's in the 
Fields, cauſed to be engraved, on the communion 
cup, a martin, a bird like a fwallow, fitting upon 
a mole-hill between two trees. Peacham. 
MARTIAL. adj. | martial, Fr. martialis, 
Lat.] 
1. Warlike; fighting; given to war; 
brave. | 
Into my feeble breaſt 
Come gently, but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the maria! troopes thou doſt infeſt, 
And hearts of great heroes doſt enrage. Fairy Qu. 
f The queen of mertials, 
And Mars himſelf conducted them. Chapman. 
It hath ſeldom been ſeen, that the far ſouthern 


people have invaded the northern, but contrari- | 


wiſe; whereby it is manifeſt, that the northern 
tract of the world is the more martial region. 
Bacon. 
His ſubjects call'd aloud for war; 
But peaceful kings o'er martial people ſet, 
Each other's poize and counterbalance are. 
Dryden. 
2. Having a warlike ſhew ; ſuiting war. 
SCC 
His thouſands, in what martial equipage 
They iſſue forth! Steel bows and ſhafts their arms, 
Of equal dread in flight or in purſuit. Miitan. 
When our country's cauſe provokes to arms, 
How martial muſick every boſom warms. Pepe. 


3. Belonging to war; not civil; not ac- 
cording to the rules or practice of peace- 
able government. 


MAR 
| Let his neck anſwer for it, if there is any mam. 
tial law in the world. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
They proceeded in a kind of martial juſtice with 
enemies, offering them their law before they drew 
their ſword. = Bacon. 
4. Borrowing qualities from the planet 
ars. 

The natures of the fixed ſtars are aſtrologically 
differenced by the planets, and eſteemed martial 
or jovial according to the colours whereby they 
anſwer theſe planets. Browns 

5. Having parts or properties of iron, 
which is called Mars by the chemiſts. 
Ma'rT1AaLisrT. n. J. [from martial.} A 

warrior; a fighter. 

Many brave adventurous ſpirits fell for love of 
her; among others the high-hearted martialiſt, 
who firſt loſt his hands, then one of his chiefeſt 
limbs, and laſtly his life. Howel. 

Ma"rT1iNnGAL. 2. J. [martingale, French.] 
It is a broad ſtrap made faſt to the 
girths under the belly of a horſe, and 
runs between the two legs to faſten 
the other end, under the noſeband of 
the bridle. Harris. 


| MAa'eTinmas. 2. /. [martin and maſs.] 


The feaſt of St. Martin; the eleventh 
of November, commonly corrupted to- 
martilmaſs or nartlemaſß. 
Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, | 
When countrey folke do dainties lacke, Tu er- 
MARTIN ET. g 1. J. [martinet, French. J 


MA'RTLET. A kind of ſwallow. 
| This gueſt of Summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov'd manfionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made. his pendant bed, and procreaat cradle, 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſery'd 
The air is delicate; Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
As in a drought the thirſty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain; 
Then firſt the martlct meets it in the ſky, 
And with wet wings jays all the feather'd train. 
Drydens- 
Ma'rTNxETS. z. /. They are ſmall lines 
faſtened to the leetch of the fail, to 
bring that part of the leetch which is 
next to the yard-arm cloſe up to the 
yard, when the ſail is to be furled. 
Batley. 
MARTYR. 2. J. [uapre; martyr, Fr.] 
One who by his death bears witneſs to 
the truth. RO 
Prayers and tears may ſerve a good man's turn; 
if not to conquer as a ſoldier, yet to ſuffer as a 
RAY Fre : Ng Charles. 
Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be 
ſilenced. Bre<one 
Nearer heav'n his virtues ſhone more bright, 
Like riſing flames expanding in their height, _ 
The martyrs glory crown's the foldier's fight. 
Dryden. 
To be a martyr fignifies only to witneſs the truth 
of Chriſt 3 but the witneſting of the tiuth was then 
ſo generally attended with perſecution, that martyr- 
dom now fignifies not only to witneſs, but to wit- 
neis by death. South's Sermonse 
The firit martyr for Chriſtianity was encou- 
raged, in his laſt: moments, by a viñon of that 
divine perſon for whom he ſuffered, ATGifene 
Socrates,.. 
Truth's early champion, martyr for his God. 
N x Tonen. 
To MARTYR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put to death for virtue, or true 
profeſſion. | 


2. To murder; to deſtroy. 
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8 Vou could not beg for grace. 

Hark, wretches, how 1 mean to martyr you: 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. Shak. 
If to every common funeral, | 
By your eyes martyr d, ſuch grace were allow'd, 
Your face would wear not patches, .but a cloud. 

Sucklinge 

Martyr'd with the gout. Pope. 

Max TTRDOM. 2. J. [from martyr.] The 
death of a martyr; the honour of a 
martyr; teſtimony born to truth by 
voluntary ſubmiſſion to death. 

If an infidel ſhould purſue to death an heretick 
profeſſing Chriſtianity only for Chriſtian profeſſion 
ſake, could we deny unto him the honour of mar- 

f Iyrdom ? Hooker. 

Now that he hath left no higher degree of earthly 


honour, he intends to crown their innocency with |. 


the glory of martyrdom. Bacon. 
| Herod, -whoſe unbleſt 
Hand, O!] what dares not jealous greatneſs? tore 
A thouſand ſweet .babes from their mother's breaſt, 
The blooms of martyrdom. Craſba to. 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroick deem'd, chief maſt'ry to diſſect, 
With long and tedious havock, fabled knights 
In battles feign'd ; the better fortitude 


Of patience and heroick martyrdom | ö 
Mil: OMe 


Unſung, 
What miſts of providence are theſe ? 
So ſaints, by ſupernatural pow'r ſet free, 
Are left at laſt in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 


MarTYROTLOGY. #./. [martyrologe, Fr. 
martyrologium, Latin.) A regiſter of 
martyrs. | : 

In the Roman martyrelogy we find at one time. 
many thouſand martyrs deſtroyed by Diocleſian, 
being met together in a church, rather than eſcape 
by offering a little incenſe at their.coming out. 

* = Stilling fleet. 

MarTYROLOGIST. 2. . [martyrologiſte, 
French.] A writer of martyro'ogy. 

Ma'rverL. . . [merveille, French.) A 
wonder; any thing aſtoniſhing. Little 
in : uſe. ; ' : 

A marvel it were, if a man could eſpy, in the. 
whole ſcripture, nothing. which might breed a 
probable opinion, that divine authority was the ſame 
way inclinable. Hooker. . 
I am ſcarce in breath, my lord. 

— No marvel, yau have fo beſtirr'd your va- 
lour ; you cowardly raical! Shakeſp.. King Lear. 

No marvel 
My lord pretector's hawks do towre ſo well. Shak. 

MaA'RVEL of Peru. A flower. Ainſworth. 

To MARVEL. v. 2. [merveiller, French. ] 
To wonder; to be aſtoniſhed. Diſuſed. 

You make me marvel. Shakeſpeare. 

Harry, I do not only n:arve! where thou ſpendeſt 
thy time, -but alſo how thou art accompanied. 

3 Shakeſpeare. 

The army marvelled at it. Shakeſpeare. 

The countries marvelled at thee for thy ſongs, 
proverbs, and parables. Eccluſ. xlvii. 17. 

Ma RVELLOUs. adj. [ merveilieax, Fr.] 

1. Wonderful; ſtrange; aſtoniſhing. 

She has a marwvellou. white hand, I muſt con- 


feſs. Shakeſpeare. 
This is the Lord's doing; it is marve//;us in our 
eyes. Pjalms. | 


2. Surpaſſing credit. ö 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſuper- 
natural, and eſpecially the machines of the gods. 
; Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
3. The marvellozs is uſed, in works of cri- 
ticiſm, to expreſs any thing exceeding, 
natural power, oppoſed to the probable. 
M «"RVELLOUSLY. adv. [from marvel- 


long.] Wonderfully ; ſtrangely. . ; 
You look not well, ſeignior Antonio 
Vou have too much reſpect upon the world; | 


Mas 


They loſe it that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marwellouſly chang d. Shak. 

The encouragement of his too late ſucceſſes, 
with which he was marwelloufly elated. Clarendon. 


|Ma'rveLLousness. 2. J. [from marvel-' 


ous. ] Wonderfulneſs; 
aſtoniſhingneſs. 
MA'SCULINE. adj. [maſculin, French; 
maſculinus, Latin.] ; 
t. Male; not female. 
Pray God, ſhe prove not maſculine ere long ! 
Shakeſpeare. 
His long beard noteth the air and fire, the two 
maſeuline elements, exerciſing their operation upon 
nature, being the feminine. Peacham on Drawing. 
O! why did Cod, 
Creator wiſe, that peopl'd higheſt heav'n 
With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair deſect 
Of nature ? |  Miltin's Paradiſe Leſt. 
2. Reſembling man; virile; not ſoft; 
not effeminate. ; 
You find ſomething bold and maſculine in the air 
and poſture of the firſt figure, which is that of 
Virtue. : Addiſon. 


ſtrangeneſs ; 


| 3- [Jn grammar. ] It denotes the gender 


appropriated to the male kind in any 
word, though not always expreſſing ſex. 
MAa'sCULINELY. adv. | from maſculine.] 
Like a man. | 
Aurelia tells me, you have done moſt maſculincly, 
And play the orator. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 
Ma'scuLINENESS. . J. | from maſculine.] 
Manniſhneſs ; male figure or behaviour. 
Mas. 2. J. [maſche, Dutch.] 
1. The ſpace between the threads of a 
net, commonly written . 

To defend againſt the ſtings of bees, have a net 
knit with ſo ſmall maſbes, that a bee cannot get 
through. 5 Mortimer. 

2. Any thing mingled or beaten together 
into an undiſtinguiſhed, or confuſed 
body. [from i] Een, Dutch, to mix, 
or maſcher, French.] | 

3. A mixture for a horſe. 

Put half a peck of ground malt. into a pail, 
then put to it as much. ſcalding water as will wet 
it well; ftir it about for half an hour till the water 
is very ſweet, and give it the horſe lukewarm : 
this maſb is to be given to a horſe after he has 
taken a purge, to make it work the better; or in 
the time of great ſickneſs, or after hard labour. 

Farrier's Dictionary. 
When mares foal, they feed them with maſbes, 
and other moiſt food. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

To MasH. v. a. [maſcher, French.] 

1. To beat into a confuſed maſs. 

The preſſure would be intolerable, and they would 
even maſb themſelves and all things elſe apieces. 


More. ö 


To break the claw of a lobſter, clap it between 
the ſides of the dining-room door: thus you can do 
it with out maſhing the meat. Swift. 


2. To mix malt and water together in. 


brewing. _ | | 
What was put in the firſt maſhing-tub draw 

off, as «fo that liquor in the ſecond maſhing-tub. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

MASK. . J. [ma/que, French. ] 

1. A cover to diiguiſe the face; a viſor. 
Now Love pulled off his maſt, and ſhewed his 
face unto her, and told her plainly that ſhe was his 
priſoner. | | Slidney. 
Since the did neglect her looking-glaſe, 
And throw her ſun-expelling maſt away; 
The air hath ſtarv d the roſes in her cheeks, f 
And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face. Shakeſp. - 
Could we ſuppoſe that a maſt repreſented never 
ſo naturally the general humour of a character, it 


can _ ſuit with the variety of paſſions that ae 


| 


MA'SON. 1. J. [magon, Fr. mac bio, loi 


M AS 


incident to every ſingle perſon in the whole cou MY 
of a play. | diſon on 1:1;, 
2. Any pretence or ſubterfuge. JF 
Too plain thy nakedneſs of ſoul eſpy'd, 2 
Why doſt thou ftrive the conſcious ſhame to hide. 
By maſts of eloquence, and veils of pride? P,, 
3. A feſtive entertainment, in which the 
company is maſked, 
Will you prepare for this maſque to-night ? 
: Shakeſpeor, 
4. A revel; a piece of mummery ; a wild 
buſtle. 
They in the end agreed, 
That at a maſque and common revelling, 
Which was ordain'd, they ſhould perform the dee 
Dari 
This thought might lead me through this week 
vain maſk, | 
Content, though blind, had I no other guide. 
Milter, 
5. A dramatick performance, written in 
tragick ſtyle without attention to rules 
or probability. | | 
'Thus I have broken the ice to invention, fi 
the lively repreſentation of floods and rivers neceſ. 
ſary for our painters and poets. in their picture, 
poems, comedies, and maſks. Peachan, 
To Mask. v. a. [maſquer, French.] 


1. To diſguiſe with a maſk or viſor. 
What will grow of ſuch errors as go maß 
under the cloke of divine authority, ijmpoſlible i 
is that the wit of man ſhould imagine, till tine 
have brought forth the fruits of them. os, 
Tis not my blood _ 
Wherein thou ſee'ſt me maſked, Shahefe Coricler, 
Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſte; 

But being maſk'd he was not ſure, Sbabeſpean. Wes 

The old Vatican Terence has, at the head c 
every ſcene, the figures of all the perſons, u 
their particular diſguiſes; and I ſaw an antiqz 
ſtatue maſked, which was perhaps deſigned f 
Gnatho in the Eunuch, for it agrees exactly uit 
the figure he makes in the manuſcript. Aud 

2. To cover; to hide. 

I to your affiſtance do make love, 
Maſking tlie buſineſs from the common eye, 
For ſundry weighty reaſons. Stabe ſpeare's Mal: 

- As when a piece of wanton lawn, 
A thin aerial veil is drawn 
O'er beauty's face, ſeeming to hide, 
More ſweetly ſhows the bluſhing bride: 
A ſoul whoſe intellectual beams 4/ 
No miſts do naſt, no lazy ſteams. 
To Mask. wv. u. 


1. To revel; to play the mummer. 
Thy gown ? Why, ay; come, taylor, |:t 
ſee't ; 
What maſking ſtuff's here  Shattipiats 
Maſting habits, and a borrow'd name, 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of ſhame. 
2. To be diſguiſed any way. 
Ma'sxts. z. . [from maſh.) One vi 
revels in a maſk; a mummer. 
Tell falſe Edward, 
That Lewis of France is ſending over mater, 
To revel it with him and his new bride. S 
Let the ſcenes abound with light, and let 37 
maſkers that are to come down from tlic 1c 
have ſome motiens upon the ſcene before d 
coming down. | Hass 
The maſters come late, and I think will tay, 
Like fairies, till the cock crow them away. Da, 
Ma“sLIN. adj. [corrupted from miſcelian. 
Compoſed of various kinds; as ms 
bread, made of wheat and rye. | 


Crofton, 


Pri. 


Latin.] A builder with ſtone. 
Many find a reaſon very wittily before the 10 
be true; that the materials being left rough, 4 
more manageable in the maſon's hand than it 09 
had been ſmooth. . Wart 
A rſt 


* 


MAS 
A maſon that makes a wall, meets with a tone 
that wants no cutting, and places it in his work. 

More. 
a'$ONRY. 2. . [magonerie, Fr.] The 
craft or performance of a maſon. 
ASQUERA'DE. »n. J. [from ma/que.] 
A diverſion in which the company 15 

maſked. Y : 

What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls and midnight maſgxcrades, 

gafe from the treach'rous friend, and daring ſpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark? Pope. 
. Diiguiſe, i 

1 was upon the frolick this evening, and came 
to viſit thee in maſquerade. Dryden's Spanify Fryar. 

Truth, of all things the plaineſt and ſinecreſt, 
js forced to gain admittance in diſguiſe, and court 
us in aſqucrade. ; Felton. 
T, MaSQUERA DE. vin. [from the noun. ] 
1. To go in diſguiſe, 

A freak took an ais in the head, and he goes 
into the woods, maſguerading up and down in a 
lion's ſkin» L' Eftrange. 
>. To aſſemble in maſks. 

I find that our art hath not gained much by the 


nece 
Qturez happy revival of maſquerading among us» AIwift, 
achan, ASQUERA DER. 7. . from maſquerade. | 


A perſon in a maik. 

25 The moſt dangerous ſort of cheats are but maſ- 

o 9:craders under the vizor of friends. I Eftrange 

ss. 2. / [maſſe, French; maſſa, Lat.] 

14, . A body; a lump; a continuous quan- 
WF tity. | 


If it were not for theſe principles, the bodies 


745.1 
1 7 of the earth, planets, comets, ſun, and all things 
ſpear. i in them, would grow cold and freeze, and become 
ead dt inactive m/s. Nexvton's Opticks. 
;, wi Some paſſing into their pores, others adhering 
anti in lumps or maſſes eo their outſides, ſo as wholly 
ed fir to cover and involve it in the maſs they together 


conſtituted. Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
A large quantity. 


Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. 

He diſcovered to me the richeſt mines which the 
Spaniards have, and from whence all the aſs of 
gold that comes into Spain is drawn. Raleigh. 
2 He had ſpent a huge maſs of treaſure in tranſport- 
ing his army. | Davies on Ireland. 
3. Bulk; vaſt body. | 


The Creator of the world would not have tramed 


iy wil 


' 1. $3 3 
Ludi. bh : =. 


ade 


o fro. ſo huge a maſs of earth but for ſome reaſonable 
creatures to have their habitation. Abbet. 
This army of ſuch maſs and charge, 
let u 1d by a delicate and tender prince. Shakeſp. Haml. 
4. Congeries; aſſemblage indiſtinct. 
, The whole knowledge of groupes, of the lights 
and ſhadows, and of thoſe maſſes which Titian calls 
Prien a bunch of grapes, is, in the prints of Rubens, 
expoſed clearly to the ſight. Dryden. 
e wit At diſtance, through an artful glaſs, 
| To the mind's eye things well appear; 
®They loſe their forms, and make a maſs 
Confus'd and black, if brought too near. Prior. 
te Vhere flowers grow, the ground at a diſtance 
Is 0 ſeems covered with them, and we muſt walk into it 
e Þxfore we can diſtinguith the ſeveral weeds that 
l 5 5 ſpring up in ſuch a beautiful maſs of colours. Addiſ. 
4. WR 5 Groſs body; the general; the bulk. 
a, Comets have power over the groſs and maſs of 
1... things; but they are rather gazed upon than wiſely 
ow, obſerved in their effects. Bacon. 
"= Where'er thou art, he is; th' eternal mind 
maſs AQts through all places; is to none confin'd: 
Ty Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all above, 
„ {os And through the univerſal maſs does move. Dryden. 
The maſs of the people have opened their eyes, 
1 and will not be governed by Clodius and 8 
* wwift. 
75 If there is not ſufficient quantity of blood and 
2 Airength of circulation, it may infect the whole maſs 
Wit of the fluids. - 


nada | Arbuthnot. 


Shakeſpeare. 


MAS 


6. L Maqu, Latin.} The fervice of the 


Romiſh church, 

Burniſhed gold is that manner of gilding which 
we ſee in old parchment and maſs books, done by 
monks and prieſts; who were very expert herein. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
He infers, that then Luther muſt have been un- 
pardonably wicked in uſing maſſes for fifteen years. 
Atterbury. 
To Mass. v. #. [from the noun.] To 
celebrate maſs. | 

Their maſſing furniture they took from the law, 
leſt having an altar and a prieſt, they ſhould want 
veſtments, Hecker. 

To Mass. v. a. [from the noun.] It 
ſeems once to have ſignified to thicken; 
to ſtrengthen. 

They feared the French might, with filling or 
maſſing the houſe, or elſe by fortifying, make ſuch 
a piece as might annoy the haven. Hayo. 

MA*SSACRE. 2. J. [ maſſacre, French, 
from -1azzare, Italian.] 
1. Carnage; ſlaughter ; butchery ; indiſ- 
criminate deſtruction. 
Of whom ſuch maſſacre 
Make they, but of their brethren, men of men. 
Milton. 
Slaughter grows murder, when it goes too far, 
And makes a maſſacre what was a war. Dryden. 
2. Murder. | 
The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 


ToMa'ssACRE. v. a. [maſſacrer, Fr. from 
the noun.] To butcher; to ſlaughter 
indiſcriminately, 

I'll find a day ta maſſacre them all, 
And raze their faction and their family. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Chriſtian religion, now crumbled into fractions, 
may, like duſt, be irrecoverably diſſipated, if God 
do not countermine us, or we 'recover ſo much ſo- 
briety as to forbear to maſſaere what we pretend to 
love. Decay of Piety. 
After the miſerable ſlaughter of the Jews, at 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, they were ſcattered 
into all corners, oppreſſed and deteſted, and ſome- 
times maſſacred and extirpated. Altterbury. 

MA'SSICOT. n /. [French.] 

Maſſicot is ceruſs calcined by a moderate degree 
of fire; of this there are three ſorts, ariſing from 
the different degrees of fire applied in the operation. 


which has received the leaſt calcination; yeilow 

maſſicot has received more, and gold coloured maſſicot 

ſtill more. Trevcuæx. 

MAssiN Ess. 1. /. from maſſy, maſ- 

Ma'ssiveness. F fve.] Weight; bulk; 
ponderouſneſs. 

It was more notorious for the daintineſs of the 


proviſion ſerved in it, than for the maſſineſs of the 
diſh. Hakexvill., 


| MASSIVE. I adj. [maſgif,, Fr.] Heavy; 
MA'SSY. weighty; ponderous ; 


bulky ; continuous. 
If you would hurt, 
Your ſwords are now too maſſy tor your ſtrength, 
And will not be uplifted. Shakeſpeare's-Tempceſh. 
Perhaps theſe few ſtones and ſling, uſed with 
invocation of the Lord of Hoſts, may counteryail 
the maſſive armour of the uncircumciſed Philiſtine. 
Government of the Tongue. 
No ſideboards then with gilded plate were preſs'd, 
No ſweating ſlaves with maſſive diſhes dreſs'd. 
Dryden. 
The more groſs and maſſive parts of the ter- 
reſtrial globe, the ſtrata of ſtone, owe their order 
to the deluge. Mocdaoard. 
If theſe liquors or glaſſes were ſo thick and 
maſſy that no light could get through them, I 
queſtion not but that they would, like all other 


'That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakeſpeare. 


White maſficet is of a yellowiſh white, and is that 
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N bodies, appear of one and the ſame colour 
in all poſitions of the eye. NMeroron's Optickie 
Th' intrepid Theban hears the burſting ſky, 

Sees yawning rocks in maſſy fragments fly, 

And views aſtoniſh'd from the hills afar, | 

The floods deſcending, and the wat'ry war. Popes 
MAST. ». / [maft, mdt, French; mape, 

Saxon. ] Fs 
1. The beam or poſt raiſed above the 


veſſel, to which the ſail is fixed. 
Ten maſts attach'd make not the altitude 
That thou haſt perpendicularly fallen. Shakeſpeare, 
He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply'd; 
Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the maft, 

His veſſel moor'd. Dryder's Homer. 
2. The fruit of the oak and beach. It 
has in this ſenſe no plural termination. 
The oaks bear maſt, the briars ſcarlet hips : 

The bounteous houſewife, nature, on each buſh 
Lays her full meſs before you. Shak. Tim. of Aths 
Trees that bear maſt, and nuts, are more laſting 
than thoſe that bear fruits; as oaks and beeches 
laſt longer than apples and pears. Bacer's Nat. Hiſta 
When ſheep fed like men upon acorns, a ſhep- 
herd drove his flock into a little oak wood, and 
up he went to ſhake them down ſome ma. 
L'Eftrange's Fables. 
The breaking down an old frame of govern- 
ment, and erecting a new, ſeems like the cutting 
down an old oak and planting 2 young one: it is 
true, the grandſon may enjoy the ſhade and the 
maſt, but the planter, beſides the pleaſure of ima- 
gination, has no other benefit. Temple's Milcellaniess 
Wond'ring dolphins o'er the palace glide; 
On leaves and maſt of mighty oaks they brouze, 
And their broad fins entangle in the boughs. 


Ma'"sTEp. adj. [from maſt.) Furniſhed 
with maſts. 

MASTER. z. J. ¶ meeſter, Dutch; maiftre, 
French; magi/ter, Latin.] 

1. One who has ſervants : oppoſed to man 


or /ervant. 

But now I was the lord 
Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 
Queen o'er myſelf; and even now, but now, 
This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf 
Are yours, my lord. Shake. Merchant of Venice. 

Take up thy maſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it; 

The boy, his clerk, begg'd mine; 
And neither man nor maſter would take aught 
But the two rings. Shateſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
2. A director; a governor. 
If thou be made the maſter of a feaſt, be among 
them as one of the reſt. Eccluſ. xxxii. 1. 

O thou, my friend, my genius, come along, 

Thou maſter of the poet, and the ſong. Pope. 
3. Owner; proprietor; with the idea of 
governing. 

An orator, who had undertaken to make a pane- 
gyrick on Alexander the Great, and who had em- 
ployed the ſtrongeſt figures of his rhetorick in the 
praiſe of Bucephalus, would do quite the contrary 
to that which was expected from him; becauſe it 
would be believed, that he rather took the horſe for 
his ſubject than the maſter. Dryden's Dufreſnoye 

4. A lord; a ruler, 

Wiſdom and virtue are the proper qualifications 
in the maſter of a houſe. Guardian. 

There Cæſar, grac'd with both Minervas, ſhone, 


Ae 


Dryden. 


Cæſar, the world's great maſter, and his own. Pope. 


Excuſe 

The pride of roval blood, that checks my foul: 

You know, alas! I was not bern to kneel, 
To ſue for pity, and to own a maſter. Philips. 

5. Chief; head. 

Chief maſter-gunner am I of this town, 
Something I mutt do to procure me grace. Shakef. 
As a wife maſter-builder I have laid the founda- 
tion, and another buildeth thereon. 1 Cor. Iii. 10. 
0 The 
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The beſt ſets are the heads got from the very 
tops of the root; the next are the runners, which 
ſpread from the maſter roots. Mortimer s Huſb. 

6. Poſſeſſor. 
When I have thus made myſelf "maſter of a 


* Hundred thouſand drachms, I ſhall naturally ſet- 


myſelf on the foot of a prince, and will demand 

the grand vizir's daughter in marriage. Addiſon. 

The duke of Savoy may make himſelf maſter of 

the French dominions on the other fide of the 

Rhone. : - Addiſon. 
7. Commander of a trading ſhip. 


An unhappy maſter is he that is made cunning” 


by many ſhipwrecks; a miſerable merchant, that 
is neither rich nor wiſe, but after ſome bankrouts. 


Aſchom's Schoalmaſter. 


A failor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap; 
Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o' th* Tyger. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
8. One uncontrouled. 
Let ev'ry man be maſter of his time 
Till ſeven at night. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Great, and increaſing ; but by 1ea | 
He is an abſolute maſter. Shakeſ. Ant. and Clecpat. 
9 A compellation of reſpect. 
Naſter doctor, you have brought thoſe drugs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Stand by, my maſters, bring him near the king. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Maſters play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that's brief; and bid good morrow. | 
Shakeſpeare. 


10. A young gentleman. 


If gaming does an aged fire entice, 

Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice. 
Dryden. 
Maſter lay with his bedchamber towards the 
ſouth ſun; miſs lodg'd in a garret, expoſed to the 
north wind. Arbuthnot. 
Where there are little maſters and miſſes in a 
houſe, they are impediments to the diverſions of 
the ſervants; the remedy is to bribe them, that 
they may not tell tales. Swift. 
11. One who teaches; a teacher ; corre- 


lative to /cholar or learner. 

Very few men are wiſe by their own counſel, or 
learned by their own teaching; for he that was 
only taught by himſelf had a fool to his maſter. 

Ben Jonſon's Diſcovery. 

To the Jews join the Egyptians, the firſt maſters 
of learning. South. 

Maſters and teachers ſhould not raiſe difficulties 
to their ſcholars; but ſmooth their way, and help 
them forwards. : Leckes 

12. A man eminently ſkilful in practice 


or ſcience. 
The great mocking maſter mock'd not then, 
When he ſaid, Truth was buried here below. 
Davies. 
Spenſer and Fairfax, great maſters of our lan- 
guage, ſaw much farther into the beauties of our 
numbers than thoſe who followed. Dryden. 
A man muſt not only be able to judge of words 
and ſtyle, but he muſt be a maſter of them too; 
he muſt perfectly underſtand his author's tongue, 
and abſolutely command his own. Dryden. 
He that does not pretend to painting, is not 
touched at the commendation of a mater in that 
, profeſſion. Collier. 
No care is taken to improve young men in their 
own language, that they may thoroughly under- 
ſtand, and be maſters of it. C Locke. 
13. A title of dignity in the univerſities : 
as, maſter of arts. 
To Ma'sTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To be a maſter to; to rule; to govern. 
Ay, good faith, 
And rather father thee, than maſter thee. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To conquer; to overpower ; to ſub- 


due. | | 
Thrice bleſſed they that maſter ſo their blood, 


MAS 


ſent to command the empire, who was neither able 
to rule his inſolent ſubjects in England, nor maſter 
his rebellious people of Ireland. Davies. 
Then comes ſome third party, that age both 
plaintiff and defendant, and carries away the booty. 
L"* Eftrange. 

Honour burns in me, not ſo fiercely bright, 
But pale as fires when maſter d by the light. Dryd. 


even though it coſts blows. Locke on Educaticn. 

A man can no more juſtly make uſe of another's 
neceſſity, than he that has more ſtrength can ſeize 
upon à weaker, maſter him to his obedience, and, 
with a dagger at his throat, offer him death or 
ſlavery. Locke. 

The reformation of an habitual ſinner is a work 
of time and paticnce; evil cuſtoms muſt be maſtered 
and ſubdued by degrees. Calamy's Sermons. 

3. To execute with ſkill. 

J do not take myſelf to be ſo perfect in the 
tranſactions and privileges of Bohemia, as to be 
fit to handle that part: and I will not offer at that 
I cannot maſter. Bacon. 

Ma'sreRDom. z. J. [from maſter.] Do- 
minion; rule. Not in uſe. | 
You ſhall put 
This night's great buſineſs into my diſpatch, 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come 
Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſtcrdam. Shake/. 
MasTER-HAND, #. . The hand of a man 


eminently ſkilful. 

Muſick reſembles poetry; in each | 
Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, 
And which a maſter-hand alone can reach. 0 


Pope. 
MasTER-jEsT. 2. . Principal jeſt. 
Who ſhall break the maſter-jeſt, 
And what, and how, upon the reſt? Hudibras. 


opens many locks, of which the ſub- 


ordinate keys open each only one. 
This maſter-key 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perſon. 
| | Dryden. 
MasSTER-SINEW. 2. / | 
The maſter-ſinegu is a large finew that ſurrounds 
the hough, and divides it from the bone by a hol- 
low place, where the wind-galls are uſually ſeated, 

which is the largeſt and moſt viſible finew in a 

horſe's body; this oftentimes is related or reſtrain- 

ed. Farrier's Dic. 
MasrER-sTRIN G. z. J. Principal ſtring. 
He touch d me | 

Ev'n on the tender'ſt point; the maſter-ftring 

That makes moſt harmony or diſcord to me. 

I own the glorious ſubject fires my breaſt. Rave. 
MasTER-STROKE. z. /. Capital per- 

formance. : 

Ve ſkilful maſters of Machaon's race, 

Who nature's mazy intricacies trace : 

Tell how your ſearch has here eluded been, 

How oft amaz d and raviſh'd you have ſeen 

The conduct, prudence, and ſtupendous art, 

And moſter-ftrokes in each mechanick part. 
Blackmore. 
Ma'sTERLESS. adj. [from maſter.] 

1. Wanting a maſter or owner. 
When all was paſt he took his forlorn weed, 
His ſilver ſhield now idle maſterleſs. Fairy Queen. 
The foul opinion 

You had of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, 

Your ſword or mine; or maſter /:ſs leaves both . 

To who ſhall find them. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


2. Ungoverned ; unſubdued. 

MA'STERLINESS. #. J. [from maſterly.] 
Eminent ſkill. | 

MaA'STERLY. adv. 
maſter. 


With the fill of a 


Thou doſt ſpeak maſterly, 
Shakeſpeare. 


To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage. Shakeſpeare. 
5 | 


| 


Young though thou art, 


| The princes of Germany did not think him} 


Obftinacy and wilful neglects muſt be maſtered, | 


 Ma"sTERPIECE. . J. [maſter and pic] 


MasTER-KEY. #. /. The key which 


Ma'srtry. n. J. 


M A'S 

I read a book ; I think it very maſterly writ, 

| TN 

Ma'sSTERLY, adj. [from maſter.] * 

1. Suitable to a maſter ; artful ; fkilful. 

As for the warmth of fancy, the maſtery 5 

gures, and the copiouſneſs of imagination, he | 

exceeded all others. Drydz 
That clearer ſtrokes of maſterly deſign, 

Of wiſe contrivance, and of judgment ſhine, 
In all the parts of nature, we aſſert, 

Than in the brighteſt works of human art. + 

: Bloc mm, 

A man either diſcovers new beauties, or recs 

ſtronger impreſſions from the maſterly ſtrokes nf 

great author every time he peruſes him. 144i; 

2. Imperious; with the ſway of a mall 


1. Capital performance; any thing done 
or made with extraordinary ſkill. d 
This is the maſterpirce, and moſt excellent pr; Þ 
of the work of reformation, and is worthy 86 
majeſty. Da: 
"Tis done; and *twas my maſterpiece, to vorn 
My ſafety, *twixt two dangerous extremes: I - 
Scylla and Charybdis. Denham's S:ply, - 
Let thoſe conſider this who look upon it 22 
piece of art, and the maferpiece of converſatio, {8 
to deceive, and make a prey of a credulous 24 ä 
well-meaning honeſty. by 
This wond'rous maſterpiece J fain would ſee; WM 
This fatal Helen, who can wars inſpire. Dryd. Wa 
The fifteenth is the maſterpicce of the while (RR 
metamorphoſes. Dryi.r. E 
In the firſt ages, when the great ſouls, W. 
maſterpieces of human nature, were produced, mea 
ſhined by a noble ſimplicity of behaviour. Alia. 
2. Chief excellence. 
Beating up of quarters was his maſterpiece. 
18 x Clarend:n, 
Diſſimulation was his maſterpiece ; in which he 
ſo much excelled, that men were not aſhamed with 
being deceived but twice by him. Clarenains 
Ma"sTERSH1P. 2. . [from maſter.] 
1. Dominion; rule; power. 
2. Superiority; pre-eminence. 
For Python ſlain he Pythian games decreed, 
Where noble youths for maſte,ſpip ſhould ſtrive, 
To quoit, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive, 


Dryden. 
3. Chief work. : 
| Two youths of royal blood, renown'd in fight, 
The maſterſpip of heav'n in face and mind. Od 
4. Skill; knowledge. 
Vou were uſed 
To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits ; 
That when the ſea was calm all boats alike 
Shew'd maſterſhip in floating. Shakeſp. Corislarus. 
5. A title of ironical reſpect. 
How now, Signior Launce ? what news uit 
your maſterſhip ? Stabile 
MasTER-TEETH. . J. [maſter and 2c.) 
The principal teeth. 5 | 
Some living creatures have their wy 
dented one within another like ſaws ; as nd 
dogs. 
Ma'sSTERWORT. #. /. [mafter, and pijt, 


; acts 


Saxon.] A plant. 
Maſtcrwwort is raiſed of ſeeds, or runners fun 
the roots. Mortimer's Hi ſbardij. 


L maiſtriſe, Fr. icon 
maſter.] | h 
1. Dominion ; rule. : 
If divided by mountains, they will fight for tit 
maſtery of the paſſages of the tops, and for tte 
towns that ſtand upon the roots. Raleigb's Ec. 


2. Superiority ; pre-eminence. 


If a man ſtrive for maſteries, yet is be nt 

crowned except he ſtrive lawfully. 2 Tim. 5 

This is the caſe of thoſe that will try maſt 

with their ſuperiors, and bite that which is © 

hard. CHEN 
0 


Sl, SE 


4 


M AS 


Gßcation, under a perpetual conflict with their 
bodily appetites, and ſtruggling to get the maſtery 
over them. | Atterbury. 


Iful : i 
* skill; dexterity. 8 
50 : : Chief maſ?'ry to diſſect, 
© by With long and tedious havock, fabled knights 
9 In battles feign d. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


He could attain to a maſtery in all languages, and 
| ſound the depths of all arts and ſciences. 7 illotſon. 

To give ſufficient ſweetneſs, a maſtery in the Jan- 
guage is required: the poet muſt have a magazine 
to the beſt advantage. Dryden. 
. Þttainment of ſill or power. 

The learning and maſtery of a tongue being un- 
pleaſant in itſelf, ſhouid not be cumbered with 


cc:. 5 other difficulties. | Loc ke. 
done a 'sTFUL. 44. [from maſt.) Abound- 
ing in maſt, or fruit of oak, beech, or 
nt pt cheſnut. | | 
015 Some from ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, 
Davies I For thus t nful cheſnut mate. the ſkies. 
vork Dryden. 
Sele 5 ASTICA TION. 2. /. [-maſticatio, Lat.] 
it 22 The act of chewing. . 
(ation, In birds there is no muſtication, or comminution 
us 2 of the meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are 


not carnivorous it is immediately ſwallowed into 


Seutk . 
-: the crop or craw, and tence transferred into the 
57 t. S gizzard. 3 Ray en the Creation. 
wboe Miſticatian is a nec ſſary preparation of ſolid 
de. 5 aliment, without which there can be no good di- 
's, od (E geſtion. | Arbuthnor. 
, ma ſi 0M a"sricarORY. 2. J. [ naſticatoi re, Fr.] 
ld. A medicine to be chewed only, not 
ſwallowed. : 
Remember maſiicatorics for the mouth. Bacon. 
ends. Salivation and maſticatories evacuate conſider- 
ich he ably ; ſalivation many pints of phlegm in a day, 
d with and very much by chewing tobacco. Flyer en Hum. 


end, MA sTICH. 2. J. [maſtic, French.] 
i. A kind of gum gathered from trees 
of the ſame name in Scio. 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples of 


d, == '/ich ; frontals may allo be applied. MWiſeman. 
ve, 2. A kind of mortar or cement. 
we. As for the ſmall particles of brick and ſtone, 
dn. the leaſt moiſtneſs would join them together, and 
turn them into a kind of maſtich, which thoſe - 
ght, REES 1s could not divide. | Addiſon. 
D las ricor. 2. /. [marum, Latin.) See 
Mass cor. 
5 Grind your maſticot with ſaffron in gum water. 
j | Peacham. 
5 Aſaſticot is very light, becauſe it is a very clear 
Es Þ Velde, and very near to white. Dryden's Dufreſ. 
= ! la STIFF. u. J. maſtives, plural. [maſtin, 
Ps Fr. maſtino, Italian.) A dog of the 
5 largeſt ſize; a bandog ; dog kept to 
watch the houſe. 
„. as ſavage bull, whom two fierce maſtives bait, 
1 When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
5 Forgets with wary ward them to await, 
8 But with his dreadtul horns them drives afore. 
pIſ'%y : Spenſer. 
When rank Therſites opes his maſtiff jaws, 
© from We thall hear muſick, wit, and oracle. Shakeſp. 
ardij. When we knock at a farmer's door, the firſt 


from 


a2bver ſhall be his vigilant maſtiff. 
Moores Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Soon as Ulyfies near th' encloſure drew, 
Vith open mouths the furious maſtives flew. Pope. 
er the mo/tiffs amuſe themſelves about a ſheep's 
«in ttuffed with hay, provided it will keep them 
om worrying the flock. wift. 


or the 
or- the 


E 


SJ 1a"sTLE ; 1 
FB STLESS. 44. [from maſt.] Bearin 
= Mer ny fe] ing 


ü. her minin 
| it! | Fo 4 4 1 — 
—_ WF - crown of majtleſs oak adorn'd her Head. Dryden. 


rx, 2, /, { from meſler, French, to 


8 hair, uncomb'd, was looſely ſpread, 


Good men I ſuppoſe to live in a ftate of mor- | 


of wards, and have the art to manage his few vowels | 


MAT 
mingle ; or rather corrupted from mi/- 
e. 


The tother for one lofe hath twaine 
Of maſtlin, of rie and of wheat. Tuſſer's Huſh. 


MAT. 2. J. I meaxxe, Saxon; matte, Ger- 


man; matta, Latin.] A texture of 
ſedge, flags, or ruſhes. 

The women and children in the weſt of Corn- 
wall make mats of a ſmall and fine kind of bents 
there growing, which ſerve to cover floors and 
walls. . Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half 

hung, 
The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung. Pope. 
To Mar. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with mats. 

Keep the doors and windows of your conſerva- 
tories well matted and guarded from the piercing 
air. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

2. To twiſt together; to join like a mat. 
I on a fountain light, 
Whoſe brim with pinks was platted ; 

The banks with daffadillies dight, 
With graſs like ſleave was matted. 

Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, 
Or on the matted graſs he lies; 

No god of ſleep he did invoke: 

The ſtream that o'er the pebbles flies, 
With gentle ſlumber crowns his eyes. 

He look'd a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 

And o'er his eye-brows hung his matted hair. 
| Dryden. 

The ſpleen conſiſteth of muſcular fibres, all 

matted, as in the ſkin, but in more open work. 
Greww's Coſmol. 
MaA'TADORE. 2. /. [matader, a murderer, 
Spaniſh.] One of the three principal 
cards in the games of ombre and quad- 
rille, which are always the two black 
aces, and the deuce in ſpades and clubs, 
and the ſeventh in hearts and diamonds, 

Now move to war her ſable matadores, 

In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. Pope. 
MATACHIN. n. J. [French.] An old 


dance. CI 

Who ever ſaw a matachin dance to imitate fight- 
ing: this was a fight that did imitate the mata- 
chin ; for they being but three that fought, every 


Drayton. 


Dryden. 


one had two adverſaries ſtriking him, who ſtruck 


the third. Sidney. 
MATCH. . . [meche, French; miccia, 
Italian; probably from nico, to ſhine, 
Latin: ſurely not, as Skinner conjectures, 
from the Saxon maca, a companion, 
becauſe a match is companion to a 
gun.] | 
1. Any thing that catches fire; generally 
a card, rope, or ſmall chip of wood 
dipped in melted ſulphur. 
Try them in ſeveral bottles matches, and. ſee 
which of them laſt longeſt without ſtench. Bacen. 
He made uſe of trees as matches to ſet Druina a 
fire. Hoavel. 
Being willing to try ſomething that would not 
cheriſh much fire at once, and would keep fire 
much longer than a coal, we took a piece of match, 
ſuch as ſoidiers uſe, ; | Boyle. 
2. [From ways, a fight; or from maca, 
Saxon, one equal to another.] A con- 
teſt ; a game; any thing in which there 
is conteſt or oppoſition. 
Shall we play the wantons with our woes, 
And make ſome pretty match with ſhedding tears? 
Shakcſpeare. 
The goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won. 
A ſolemn match was made ; he loſt the prize. 
| Dryden. 
3. [From maca, -Saxon.] One equal to 


cellane.) Mixed corn: as, wheat. and 


3. To oppoſe as equal. 


MAT 


another; one able to conteſt with an- 


other. 5 
| Government mitigates the inequality of power, 
and makes an innocent man, though of the loweſt 
rank, a match for the mightieſt of his fellow- 
ſubjects. | Addiſon. 
The old man has met with his match. Spectator. 
The natural ſhame that attends vice, makes 
them zealous to encourage themſelves by numbers, 
and form a party againſt religion: it is with pride 
they ſurvey their increafing ſtrength, and begin to 
think themſelves a match for virtue. 
4. One that ſuits or tallies with another. 
5. A marriage. ; 
The match 
Were rich and honourable ; beſides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 
Beſeeming ſuch a wife as your fair daughter. 


Shakeſprares 


Love doth ſeldom ſuffer itſelf to be confined by 
other matches than thoſe of its own making. Boyle. 

With him ſhe ſtrove to join Lavinia's hand, 
But dire portents the purpos'd match withſtand. 

; Dryden. 
6. One to be married. 

She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and 
was very rich in a perſonal eſtate, and was looked 
upon as the richeſt march of the Weſt. Clarenden. 

To March. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To be equal to. 
No ſettled ſenſes of the world can match 
The pleaſure of that madneſs. Shakeſperres 
O thou, good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 
To match thy goodneſs? life will be too ſhort, , 
And every meaſure fail me. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
2. To ſhew an equal. | 
No hiſtory or antiquity can match his policies and 
his conduct. Southe 


Eternal might 
To match with their inventions they preſum'd 
So eaſy, and of his thunder made a ſcorn. Milton. 
What though his heart be great, his actions 
gallant, ; 
He wants a crown to poiſe againſt a crown, I 
Birth to match birth, and pawer to balance power. 
; - Dryden, 
The ſhepherd's kalendar of Spenſer is not to 


be matched in any modern language. 


4. To ſuit; to proportion. 


Let poets match their ſubject to their ſtrength, 
And often try what weight they can ſupport. 
; £2 Roſcommon. 
Mine have been till 
Match'd with my birth; a younger brother's — 
| Wes 
Employ their wit and humour in chuſing a ad 
matching of patterns and colours. Swifts 
5. To marry ; to give in marriage. 
: Great king, 
I would not from your love make ſuch a ſtray, 
To match you where I hate. Shoakeſp. King Lear. 
Thou doſt proteſt thy love, and would ſt it ſhow 


By matching her, as ſhe would match her foe. Donne, 


Them willingly they would have ſtill retain'd, 
And match'd unto the prince. Daniel's Civil Mar. 

When a man thinks himſelf 9:z*ched to one wha 
ſhould be a comfort to him, inſtead thereof he finds 
in his boſom a beaſt. | Soutb. 

A ſenator of Rome, while Rome ſurviv d, 
Would not have match'd his daughter with a king. 

| Addiſon. 
To March. v. 2. 
1. To be married. 

A thing that may luckily fall out to him that 
hath the bleſſing to march with ſome heroical- 
minded lady. ö Sidney. 

I hold it a fin to match in my kindred. Shakep. 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with 

ſheep, 
And every creature couple with his foe. Dryder. 

All creatures elſe are much unworthy thee, 
They match'd, and thou alone art left for me. Dryd. 


O 2 2. To 


Rogers. 


Dryden. 
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2. To fit ; to be proportionate z to tally. 
Ma"TCHABLE. adj. | from match.] ] 
1. Suitable; equal; fit to be joined. 
Ye, whoſe high worths ſurpaſſing paragon, 
Could not on earth have found one fit for mate, 
Ne but in heaven matchable to none, 
Why did ye ſtoop unto ſo lowly ſtate ? 
2, Correſpondent. 
Thoſe at land that are not matchable with any 
upon our ſhores, are of thoſe very kinds which are 
found no where but in the deepeſt parts of the ſea. 
s Weodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ma'TCHLEss. adj. [from match.] Hav- 
ing no equal. ; 
This happy day two lights are ſeen, 
A glorious taint, a matchleſs queen. Waller. 
Much leſs, in arms, oppoſe thy matebleſs force, 
When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge thy foaming horſe. 
Dryden. 
In a manner not 


* 


Spenſer. 


MA'TCHLESSLY. adv. 
to be equalled. | 
Ma"TCHLESSNESS. #. /. [from matchle/+. | 

State of being without an equal. 
MAa"TCHMAKER. 2. /. [match and make. ] 
I. One who contrives marriages. : 

You came to him to know 

If you ſhould carry me, or no; 

And would have hir'd him and his imps, 

To be your matchmakers and pimps. Hudibras. 
2. One who makes matches co burn. 
Mark. 2. J. [ maca, Saxon; maet, Dut.] 
1. A huſband or wife. 

I that am frail fleſh and earthly wight, 
Unworthy match for ſuch immortal mate, ; 
Myſelf well wote, and mine unequal fate. Fairy Q. 

2. A companion, male or temale. 

Go, baſe intruder ! over-weening ſlave ! 

Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates. Shakeſp. 

My competitor 
In top of all deſign, my mate in empire, 
Friend and companion in the front of war. Shake, 
You knew me once no.mate 
For you; there fitting where you durſt not ſoar. 
Milton. 

Damon, behold yon breaking purple cloud; 
Hear'ſt thou not hymns and ſongs divinely loud: 
There mounts Amyntas, the young cherubs play 
About their godlike mate, and ſing him on his way. 

4 Dryden. 
Leave thy bride alone: 
her maiden mates to play 


Go, leave her with 
day. 


At ſports more harmleſs, till the break of 


3. The male or female of animals. 
Part ſingle, or with mate, 
Graze the ſea-weed their paſture, and through 
groves 
Of coral ſtray. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Pliny tells us, that elephants know no copulation 
with any other than their own proper mate. Aylifße. 
4. One that fails in the ſame ſhip. 
What vengeance on the paſting fleet ſhe pour'd, 
The maſter frighted, and the mares devour'd. 
Roſcommon. 
5. One that eats at the ſame table. 
6. The ſecond in ſubordination in a ſhip : 
as, the maſter's mate; the chirurgeon's 


mate. 
To Mare. v. a. [from the roun.] 
1. To match; to marry. 
Enſample make of him your hapleſs joy, 
And of myſelf now mated as you ſee, 
Whoſe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy 
Did ſoon pluck down, and curb'd my liberty. 
Fairy Queen. 
The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 
Muſt die for love. Shak. All's wvell that end: ell. 
2. To be equal to. 
Some from ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, 


For thus the maſtful cheſnut mates the ſkies. 1 
1 


Dryden. | 


, 


— 


MAT 


Parnaſſus is its name; whoſe forky riſe 
| Mutt through the clouds, and mates the lofty 
ies: 
High on the ſummit of this dubious cliff, 
Deucalion wafting moor'd his little ſkiff, Dryden. 
3. To oppoſe; to equal. | 
Ir th* way of loyalty and truth, 
Dare mate a ſounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. 
4. [ Matter, French; matar, Spaniſh.] To 
ſubdue; to confound ; to cruſh, Not 
in uſe. | 
That is good deceit 
Which mates him firſt, that firſt intends deceit. 
| ö Shakeſp. 
my ſight. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Why this is ſtrange; go call the abbeſs hither; 
T think you are all mated, or ſtark mad. Shakeſp. 
The great effects that may come of induſtry 
and perſeverance who knoweth not? For audacity 
doth almoſt bind and mate the weaker fort of 
minds. _ Bacen's Natural Hiſipry. 
MATERIAL. adj. [| materiel, Fr. mate- 
rialis, Lat.] 
1. Conſiſting 
ſpiritual. 
When we judge, our minds we mirrors make, 
And as thoſe glaſſes which material be, 
Forms of materia! things do only take, 
For thoughts or minds in them we cannot ſec. 
Davies. 
That theſe trees of life and knowledge were ma- 
terial trees, though figures of the law and the goſ- 
pel, it is not doubted by the moſt religious and 
learned writers. Raleigb. 
2. Important; momentous; eſſential: 
with zo before the thing to which rela- 
tion is noted. 8 
We muſt propoſe unto all men certain petitions 


incident, and very material in caufes of this nature. 
Hooker. 


My ſenſe ſhe *as mated, and amaz'd 


of matter; corporeal ; not 


a thing either one way or another, in this queſtion, 
material. Hooker. 

What part of the world ſoever we fall into, the 
ordinary uſe of this very prayer hath, with equal 
continuance, accompanied the ſame, as one of the 
principal and moſt materia# duties of honour done 
to Chriſt. Hooker, 


tent therein, very material to the ſtate of that go- 
vernment. Spenſer. 
The queſtion is not, whether you allow or diſ- 
allow that book, neither is it material. Whitgift. 
He would not ſtay at your petitions made | 
His buſineſs more material. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
Neither is this a queſtion of words, but in- 
finitely material in nature. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
I paſs the reſt, whoſe every race and name, 
And kinds are leſs material to my theme. Dryden. 
As for the more material faults of writing, though 
I ſee many of them, I want leiſure to amend them. 
Dryden. 
I ſhall, in the account of ſimple ideas, fet down 


only ſuch as are moſt material to our preſent pur- 
poſe. | Locke. 


In this material point, the conſtitution of the 
Engliſh government far exceeds all others Svif?. 

3. Not formal: as, though the material 
action was the ſame, it was formally 
different. 

Marte" R1aA1s. x. /. [this word is ſcarcely 
uſed in the ſingular; materiaux, Fr.] 
The ſubſtance of which any thing is 
made, | 


Africans, finding means and material, have been 
taught, by their own neceſſities, to paſs rivers in a 
boat of one tree. Raltigh. 

Intending an accurate enumeration of medical 


6 


Shakeſ. Henry VIII. 


1. In the ſtate of matter. 


Hold them for catholieks or hereticks, it is not | 


It may diſcover ſome ſecret meaning and in- 


The Weſt-Indians, and many nations of the 


. 


MAT 


materials, the omiſſion hereof affords ſome _— 
bability it was not uſed by the ancients. Brow, ; N 


David, who made ſuch rich proviſion of materia, 
for the building of the temple, becauſe he had d 
his hands in blood, was not permitted to lay a fle 
in that ſacred pile. 5 6s Seat 
That lamp in one of the heathen temples 
art of man might make of ſome ſuch materials 
the ſtone aſbeſtus, which being once enkindled y 
burn without being conſumed. Willi 
The materials of that building very fortunate 
ranged themſelves into that delicate order, chat! 
muſt be a very great chance that parts them. 
: ; Tilla, 
Simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledt, 
are ſuggeſted to the mind only by ſenſation u 
reflection. Li 
- Such a fool was never found, | 
Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for an houſe decay'd. Sreif 
MaTE"RIALIST. 2. J. [from material. 
One who denies ſpiritual ſubſtances. 
He was bent upon making Memmius a m. 
rialiſt. Dries, 
MaTERIALITY. z. J. [materialite, f. 
from material.] Corporeity ; materia | * 
_ exiftence ; not ſpirituality. = 
Conſidering that corporeity could not agree with 
this univerſal ſubſiſtent nature, abſtracting tro 
all materiality in his ideas, and giving them a 
actual ſubſiſtence in nature, he made them l:? 
angels, whoſe eſſences were to be the eſſence, 1 
to give exiſtence to corporeal individuals; and 
each idea was embodied in every individual of i: | 
ſpecies. Dh. 
MaTERIALLY. adv. [from material. 


I do not mean, that any thing is ſeparable fn, 
a body by fire that was not materially pre-exiſte:: Þ 
in it. 8 Bou E 3 
2. Not formally. ; | z 
Though an ill intention is certainly ſufficient Þ 
ſpoil and corrupt an act in itſelf materially good, 
yet no good intention whatſoever can rectify or in. Þ = 
fuſe a moral goodneſs into an act otherwiſe evil. 
Scuth, 
3. Importantly ; eſſentially. ; 
All this concerneth the cuſtoms of the Iriſh en 
materially; as well to reform thoſe which are evil, 
as to confirm and continue thoſe which are god. 
Spenſer on Irelari. 

MaTERIALNESS. #. . [from material 
State of being material. 5 

MaTERIiaTE. { adj. [materiatus, Lat. 

MaTERIATED, 0 Conſiſting of matte. 

After long enquiry of things immerſe in matten 
interpoſe ſome ſubje& which is immateriate or le I 
materiate, ſuch as this of ſounds, to the end thi WW 
the intellet may be rectified, and become 1": 
partial, Bacon's Natural Hi.) 

MaTERIa TION. 2. J. | from materi 
Lat.] The act of forming matter. 

Creation is the production of all things out 4 
nothing; a formation not only of matter but d 
form, and a materiation even of matter * 

5 : ede. 

MaTERNAL. adj. [materne, Fr. materi 
Lat.] Motherly ; befitting or pertall 
ing to a mother, . 1 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles, 5 
And early knew his mother in her ſmiles: - 
At his firſt aptneſs the maternal love. 5 
Thoſe rudiments of reaſon did improve. Dy. 

MarTE"RNITY. 2. . [maternite, Fr. fon a 
maternus, Lat.] The character or 
lation of a mother, 

MAaT-FE'LON. n. . [matter, to kill, and 
felon, a thief. 2 
A ſpecies of knap-weed growing will, 

N MATHE 


% . 
MAT 


MATHEMA'TTICE. ricus, Latin. ] 
Conſidered according to the doctrine 
of the mathematicians. | 

The Eaft and Weſt —+ 
Upon the globe, a matbematick point | 

Only divides : thus happineſs and miſery, 

And all extremes, are ftill contiguous. Denbam. 


comprehend or exhauſt one infinite, as it is for the 
greateſt number of matbematick points to amount 
to, vr conſtitute a body. | Boyle. 

I ſuppo.e all the particles of matter to be ſituated 
in an exact and mathematical evenneſs. Bentley. 

MATHEMA TICALLY. adv. from mathe- 
matick.] According to the laws of the 
mathematical ſciences. | 

We may be mathematically certain, that the heat 
of the ſun is according to the denfity of the ſun- 
beams, and is reciprocally proportional to the ſquare 
of the diſtance from the body of the fun. Bentley. 

MATHEMAT1"CIAN. . /. | mathematicus, 
Lat. mathematicien, Fr.] A man verſed 
in the mathematicks. 

One of the moſt eminent mathematicians of the 
age aſſured me, that the greateſt pleaſure he took 
in reading Virgil was in examining AÆneas's voy- 
age by tte map. Addiſon's Spectator. 

MATHEMA'TICKS. 2. J. [Aοj]ðu. 
That ſcience which contemplates what- 
ever is capable of being numbered or 
meaſured; and it is either pure or 
mixt: pure conſiders abſtracted quan- 


al of 06 
De tity, without any relation to matter; 
. mixt is interwoven with phyſical con- 
3 ſiderations. Harris. 
ble fn The mathe maticꝭs and the metaphy ſicks 
-exiſten (i Fall to them, as you find your ſtomach ſerves you. 
Biy 8 | Shakeſpeare. 
Be See myſtery to matbematicks fly. Pepe. 
cients ß Ma'THES. . . [| chamamelum ſylweſtre.] 
lly bob 1 Xx An herb. | Ainſworth, 
1 1 MargE'sis. 2. . [udInou.] The doc- 
8 WY trine of mathematicks. 
5 Mad at heſis alone was unconfin'd. Pope. 
15 en if MATIN. adj. | matine, Pr. matutinus, Lat.] 
are evil, WR Morning; uſed in the morning. 
re god. Up roſe the victor angels, and to arms 
Ireland. The matin trumpet ſung. Milton's Paradiſe Lyfe. 
terial. 1 I waſte the matin lamp in ſighs for thee; 


Thy image ſteals between my god and me. 
Ma"rTix. 2. /. Morning. 
The glow-worm ſhews the mattin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire. Shakeſpeare. 
Ma'Tins. 2. J. [matines, French.] Morn- 


P ope . 


„Lat. 
matter. 1 
n matte, We 


ite or leß I re l 

eng n ing worſhip. 

ome 11 The winged choriſters began 

1 Hi. . 5 To chirp their muttins. Cleaweland. 


By the pontifical, no altar is conſecrated with- 
out reliques; the vigils are celebrated before them, 
and the nocturn and mattins, for the ſaints whoſe 


naleria, 
ter. 


gs out 0 the relique: are. Stilling fleet. 
ter but d That he ſhould raiſe his mitred creſt on high, 
ſelt. And clap his wings, and call his family 

Braus To ſacred rites; and vex th' etherial powers 
alernis With midnight mattins, at uncivil hours. Dryden. 
pertally Ma"Trass. 2. J. [matras, French.] 

Matraſs is the name of a chemical glaſs veſſel | 
les made for digeſtion or diſtillation, being ſometimes 
Wks bellied, and ſometimes riſing gradually tapered into 
1 3 conical figure. | Quincy. 

Dir Protect from violent ſtorms, and the too parch- 
. ing darts of the ſun, your pennached tulips and 
Fr. fro ranunculus's, covering them with matraſſes. 
er ore : Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Ma"rrice. 1. /. [ matrix, Latin.] 
ill, and 1. The womb ; the cavity where the fœ- 
tus is formed. | 2 
ng wild If the time required in vivification be of any 


MATHEMA'TICAL. 1 adj. [mathena-f 


It is as impoſſible for an aggregate of finites to 


1 


 MA'TRICIDE. 2. J. | matricidium, Latin.] 


MAT 


length, the ſpirit will exhale before the creature be | 
mature, except it be encloſed in a place where it 
may have continuance of the heat, and cloſeneſs 
that may keep it from exhaling; and ſuch places 
are the wombs and matrices of the females. 
Bacon. 
2. A mould; that which gives form to 
ſomething incloſed. 
Stones that carry a reſemblance of cockles, were 
formed in the cavities of ſhells; and theſe ſhells 
have ſerved as matrices or moulds to them. 
Woodward. 


1. Slaughter of a mother. 

Nature compenſates the death of the father by 

the matricide and murther of the mother. Brown. 

2. [ Matricida, Latin; matricide, French. ] 
A mother killer. Ainſworth. 

To MATRI'CULATE. v. a. [from matri- 
cula: a matrix, quod ea velut matrice 
contineantur militum nomina. Ain/w.] 
To enter or admit to a memberſhip of 
the univerſities of England ; to enliſt ; 
to enter into any ſociety by ſetting 
down the name. 

He, after ſome trial of his manners and learning, 
thought fit to enter himſelf of that college, and 
after to matriculate him in the univerſity. 

Walton's Life f Sanderſon. 
MaTRI"CULATE. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
A man matriculated. 

Suffer me, in the name of the matriculates of 
that famous univerſity, to aſk them ſome plain 
queſtions. Arbuthnot. 

MaTRICULA'TION. 2. /. [from matricu- 
late.] The act of matriculating. 

A {ſcholar abſent from the univerſity for five 
years, is ſtruck out of the matriculation book; and, 
upon his coming de novo to the univerſity, ought 

to be again matriculated. Ayliſfe. 

MATRIMONIAL. adj. [ matrimonial, Fr. 
from matrimonium, Latin.] Suitable to 
marriage; pertaining to marriage; con- 
nubial; nuptial; hymeneal. 

If he relied upon that title, he could be but a king 
at curteſy, and have rather a matrimonial than a re- 
gal power, the right remaining in his queen. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

So ſpake domeſtick Adam in his care, 

And matrimonial love. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Since I am turn'd the huſband, you the wife; 
The matrimonial victory is mine, | 
Which, having fairly gain'd, I will refign. Dryden. 

MATRIMONIALLY. adv. | from matri- 
monial.) According to the manner or 
laws of marriage. 

He is fo matrimonially wedded into his church, 
that he cannot quit the ſame, even on the ſcore of 
going into a religious houſe. Ayliffe. 

MA”"TRIMONY. 2. /. [matrimonium, 
Latin.] Marriage; the nuptial ſtate ; 
the contract of man aud wife; nuptials. 

If any know cauſe why this couple ſhould not be 
joined in holy matrimony, they are to declare it. 

5 | Common Prayer. 

MATRIX. n. J. [ Latin; matrice, Fr.] 
Womb; a place where any thing is ge- 
nerated or formed; matrice. 

If they be not lodged in a convenient matrix, 
they are not excited by the efficacy of the ſun. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ma'TRON. 2. . [matrone, French; na- 

trona, Latin.] 
1. An elderly lady. | 

Come, civil night, 
Thou ſober- ſuited matron, all in black. Shakeſpeare. 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 


The ciſtern of my luſt, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


ATHE 


MAT 


She was in her early bloom, with à diſcretion 
very little inferior to the moſt experienced matron. 
f 2 Tatler. 
2. An old woman. 
| A matron ſage >» 
Supports with homely food his drooping age. Pope. 
Ma"TRONAL. adj. [matronalis, Latin.] 
Suitable to a matron; conſtituting a 
matron. | 

He had heard of the beanty and virtuous beha- 
viour of the queen of Naples, the widow of Fer- 
dinando the younger, being then of maronal years 
of ſeven and twenty. Bacen. 

MArTRON LY. adj, [matron and like.] 
Elderly; ancient. | : 

The matronly wife plucked out all the brown 

hairs, and the younger the white, Z'Eftranges 
MarTRro'ss. n. 0 © 

Matreſſes, in the train of artillery, are a ſort of 
ſoldiers next in degree under the gunners, who 
aſſiſt about the guns in traverſing, ſpunging, fir- 
ing, and loading them : they carry fire-locks, and 
march along with the ſtore-waggons as a guard, and 
as aſſiſtants, in caſe a waggon ſhould break. Baileys 

MA'TTER. z. /. | matiere, French; mate- 
ria, Latin. ] | 
1. Body ; ſubſtance extended. 
If then the ſoul another ſoul do make, 
Becauſe her pow'r is kept within a bound, 

She muſt ſome former ſtuff or matter take, 

But in the ſoul there is no matter found. Dawies. 

It feems probable to me, that God in the be- 
ginning formed matter in ſolid, maſſy, hard, im- 
penetrable, moveable particles, of ſuch ſizes and 
figures, and with ſuch other properties, and in 
ſuch proportion to ſpace as moſt conduced to the 
end for which he formed them; and that thoſe 
primitive particles being ſolids, are incomparably 
harder than any porous bodies compounded of 
them, even ſo very hard az never to wear or break 
in pieces, no ordinary power being able to divide 
what God himſelf made one in the firſt creation. 

Neaoton. 

Some have dimenſions of length, breadth, and 
depth, and have alſo a power of reſiſtance, or ex- 
clude every thing of the ſame kind from being in 
the ſame place: this is the proper character of 
matter or body. Watts's Logick. 

2. Materials; that of which any thing is 
compoled. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
lection of the Matter of tempeſts before the air here 
below. Bacon. 

3. Subject; thing treated. 

The ſubject or matter of laws in general is thus 
far forth conſtant, which matter is that for the or- 
dering whereof laws were inſtituted. Hecker. 

I have words to ſpeak in thy ear will make thee 
dumb; yet are they much too light for the matter. 

Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Son of God, Saviour of Men ! Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my ſong. Milton. 

It is matter of the greateit aſtoniſhment to ob- 
ſerve the common boldneſs of men. Decay of Piety. 

I ſhall turn 
Full fraught with joyful tiding of theſe works, 
New mazter of his praiſe, and of our ſongs. Dryden. 

This is ſo certain in true philoſophy, that it is 

matter of aſtoniſhment to me how it came to be 
_ doubted, | Cheynes 
4. The whole; the very thing ſuppoſed. 

He grants the deluge to have come ſo very near 

the matter, that but very few eſcaped. Tagen. 
5. Affair; buſineſs . a familiar ſenſe. 


To help the matter, the alchemiſts call in many 
vanities out of aſtrologi. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Matters ſucceeded ſd well with him, that every 
body was in admiration to ſee how mighty rich he 
was grown. L' Eftrange. 


| Never was any thing gotten by ſenſuality and 
floth in utter of profit or reputation. L'Eftrange. 
A fawn was reaſoning the matter with a ſtag, 
why he thould run away from the dogs. L Eftrange. 
| Some 
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Some young female ſeems to have carried matters | 


ſo far, that ſhe is ripe for aſking advice. Spectator. 
$ If chance herſelf ſhould vary, 
- Obſerve how matters would miſcarry. 
6. Cauſe of diſturbance. 
Where art thou? What's the matter with thee ? 
. * Shaleſpcare. 
What's the matter, you diſſentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
7. Subject of ſuit or complaint. 

Slender, 1 broke your head; what matter have 
you againſt me ? [ 

Marry, Sir, I have matter in my head againſt 
you. Shakeſpeare. 

If the craftſmen have a matter againſt any man, 
the law is open; let them implead one another. 

| Acts, xix. 38. 

In armies, if the matter ſhould be tried by duel 
between two champions, the victory ſhould go on 
the one fide; and yet if tried by the groſs, it would 
EO on the other. : Bacon. 

8. Import; conſequence ; importance; 
moment. 

If 1 had had time to have made new liveries, I 
would have beitowed the thouſand I borrowed of 
you : but it is no matter, this poor ſhew doth 
better. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

And pleaſe yourſelves this day ; 

No matter from what hands you have the play. 
| Dryden. 
A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, 
No matter which, ſo neither of them lye, 
From ſteepy Othrys' top to Pilus drove 
His herd. | Dryden. 

Pleas'd or diſpleas d, no matter now tis paſt ; 

The firſt who dares be angry breathes his laſt. 
Granville, 
9. Thing; object; that which has ſome 
particular relation, or is ſubject to par- 


ticular conſideration. 

The king of Armenia had in his company 

three of the moſt famous men for matters of arms. 
Sidney. 

Plato reprehended a young man for entering 
into a diſſolute houſe ; the young man ſaid, Why 
For ſo ſmall a matter? Plato replied, But cuſtom 
is no ſmall matter. Bacon. 

Many times the things deduced to judgment 
may be meum and tuum, when the reaſon and 
conſequence thereof may trench to point of eſtate. 
I call matter of eſtate not only the parts of ſove- 
reignty, but whatſoever introduceth any great al- 
teration, or dangerous precedent. Bacon's Eſſays. 

It is a maxim in ſtate, that all countries of new 
acqueſt, till they be ſettled, are rather matters of 
burden than of ſtrength. Bacon. 
10. Queſtion conſidered. 

Upon the whole matter, it is abſurd to think 
that conſcience can be kept in order without fre- 
quent examination. South. 
11. Space or quantity nearly computed. 

Away he goes to the market- town, a matter of 
ſeven miles off, to enquire if any had ſcen his aſs. 


5 Prior. 


I have thoughts to tarry a ſmall matter in town, 
to learn ſomewhat of your lingo. Congrevc. 
12. Purulent running; that which is 


formed by ſuppuration. 

In an inflamed tubercle in the great angle of 
the left eye, the matter being ſuppurated, I opened 
it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
13. Upen the Mar TER. A low phrale 
now out of uſe. Conſidering the whole; 
with reſpect to the main; nearly. 

In their ſuperiors it quencheth jealouſy, and 
layeth their competitors aſleep ; ſo that upon the 
matter, in a great wit deformity is an advantage to 
riſing. Bacon's Eſjays. 

Upon the matter, in theſe prayers J do the ſame 
thing 1 did before, ſave only that what before 1 
ſpake without book I now read. Biſhop Sanderſon. 

Tbe eider, having conſumed his whole fortune, 


L Eſtrange. | 


when forced to leave his title to his younger bro- 
ther, left upon the matter nothing to ſupport it. 

Clarendon. 

Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in 
horſe, but were, upon the matter, equal in foot. 

| ; Clarendon. 

If on one fide there are fair proofs, and no pre- 

tence of proof on the other, and that the diff- 

culties are moſt preſſing on that ſide which is deſ- 

titute of proof, I defire to know, whether this be 

not upon the matter as ſatisfactory to a wiſe man as 

a demonſtration. Tillotſon. 

To MA'TTER. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To be of importance; to import. It 
is uſed with only it, this, that, or what 


before it. 
It matters not, ſo they deny it all; 


And can but carry the lye conſtantly. Ben Jonſon. 


Jt matters not how they were called, ſo we know 
who they are. | Locke. 
If Petrarch's muſe did Laura's wit rehearſe ; 
And Cowley flatter'd dear Orinda's verſe; 
She hopes from you—Pox take her hopes and fears, 
J plead her ſex's claim: what matters hers ? Prior. 
2. To generate matter by ſuppuration. 


Deadly wounds inward bleed, each light fore | 


mattereth, h Sidney. 
The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up 
with common epuloticks. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To MATTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To regard; not to neglect: as, I mat- 
ter act that calumny. h 
Laws my Pindarick parents matter*d not. 
Branſton. 
Ma"TTERY. adj. [from matter.] Puru- 
lent ; generating matter. 

The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick 
humours of the body, which tranſcending to the 
lungs, cauſes their mattery cough. Harvey on Con. 

Ma'TTOCK. 2. J. Lmaxxuc, Saxon.] 
1. A kind of toothed inſtrument to pull 
up weeds. | 

Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. 

Shake /peare. 
2. A pickax. | 

You muſt dig with mattock and with ſpade, 

And pierce the inmoſt centre of the earth. Shake/. 
The Turks laboured with mattocks and pick- 
axes to dig up the foundation of the wall. Kno/lcs. 

To deſtroy mountains was more to be expected 
from earthquakes than corroſive waters, and con- 
demneth the judgment of Xerxes, that wrought 
through mount Athos with mattocłs. Brown. 

Ma"TTREss. 2. /. [matras, Fr. attras, 
Welſh.) A kind of quilt made to lie 
upon. 

Their mattreſſ:s were made of feathers and ſtraw, 
and ſometimes of furs from Gaul. Arbuthnot. 

Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 
With golden canopies and beds of ſtate; 

But the poor patient will as ſoon be found 

On the hard mattraſs, or the mother ground. Dryd, 
MaTuRa'T1On. 2. J. [from maturo, Lat. 
1. The ſtate of growing ripe. 

One of the cauſes why grains and fruits are 
more nouriſhing than leaves is, the length of 
time in which they grow to maturatiun. Bacon. 

There is the maturaticn of fruits, the maturation 
of drinks, and the maturation of impoſthumes; as 
alſo other maturations of metals. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

2. The act of ripening. 

We have no heat to ſpare in Summer; it is very 

well if it be ſutficjent for the maturation of fruits. 
Bentley. 

3. [In phyſick.] Maturation, by ſome 
phyſical writers, is applied to the ſup- 
puration of excrementitious or extrava- 
ſated juices into matter, and differs 
from concoction or digeſtion, which is 
the raiſing to a greater perfection the 
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alimentary 22 natural juices in their 

proper canals. | Quincy. 
Ma"TuRaTIvE, adj. [from maturo, Lat.] 
1. Ripening ; conducive to ripeneſs. 


Between the tropicks and equator their ſecond 


Summer is hotter, and more maturative of fruits 
than the former. Beroun. 

2. Conducive to the ſuppuration of a 
ſore. 


with anodynes and ſuppuratives. Wiſeman's Surg, 
MaTu'RE. - & [maturus, Latin.] 
1. Ripe; perfected by time. 
When once he was mature for man: 
In Britain where was he, 

T hat could ftand up his parallel, 

Or rival object be ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeſinc. 

Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, 
mature in years and experience, who has ſeldom 
vanity to gratify. | Addiſon, 

Mature the virgin was of Egypt's race, 

Grace ſhap d her limbs, and beauty deck d her face. 
. : Prior. 
How ſhall I meet, or how accoſt the ſage, 
Unſkill'd in ſpeech, nor yet mature of age. Pape 
2. Brought near to completion. 
This lies glowing, and is mature for the violent 
breaking out. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 
i Here i' th' ſands 
Thee III rake up; and in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ſtrike the ſight 
Of the death-practis d duke. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
3. Well-diſpoſed ; fit for execution; well- 
digeſted. | 
To MATURE. wv. @. [maturo, Latin.] 
1. To ripen; to advance to ripeneſs. 

Prick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, 
and ſmear it a little with ſack, to ſee if the vir- 
tual heat of the wine will not mature it. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
2. To advance towards perfection. 

Love indulg'd my labours paſt, 

Matures my preſent, and ſhall bound my laſt. Pope. 
MaTu'RELY. adv. | from mature.] 
1. Ripely ; completely. 
2. With counſel well-digeſted. 

A prince ought maturely to conſider, when he 
enters on a war, Whether his coffers be full, and 
his revenues clear of debts. Soft. 

3. Early; ſoon. A latiniſm. 

We are ſo far from repining at God, that he 
hath not extended the period of our lives to the 
longevity of the antediluvians; that we give him 
thanks for contracting the days of our trial, and 


_  receiVing us more maturely into thoſe everlaſting 


hab' tations above. Bentley. 
Maru RITY. =. /. [ naturité, Fr. matu- 


ritas, Latin.] Ripeneſs; completion. 
It may not be unfit to call ſome of young years 

to train up for thoſe weighty affairs, againſt the 

time of greater maturity. Bacon. 
Impatient nature had taught motion 

To ſtart from time, and cheerfully to fly 

Before, and ſeize upon maturity. Crafha<vs 
Various mortifications muſt be undergone, many 

difficulties and obſtructions ' conquered, before we 

can arrive at a juſt maturity in religion. Regerts 

Ma"vupLlin. adj. [Maudlin is the corrupt 


_ appellation of Magdelen, who is drawn 


by painters with ſwoln eyes, and di- 
ordered look ; a drunken countenance, 
ſeems to have been ſo named from 4 
Judicrous reſemblance to the picture of 
Magdelen.] Drunk; fuddled ; approach- 

ing to ebriety. ; 
And the kind maudling crowd melts in = pn 
gute. 

She largely, what ſhe wants in words, ſupplies 
With maudiin eloquence of trickling eyes. 
Sd . l 5 Reſcommor. 
MAuplix. 


Butter is maturative, and is profitably mixed 


Ma'"ucRE. adj, [malgre, 


Ma'vis. n=. J. 


* 
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Ma'UDLIN. n. x [ ageratum, Lat.] A 


MAY 


So oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, 
To crammed manvs a ſprat new ſtomach brings. 


MAY 

This alſo tendeth to no more but what the king. 
may do: for what he may do is of two 54 
90 5 


plant. 5 5 a | | Sidney. | what he may do as juſt, and what he ma 
The flowers of the maudlin are digeſted into _ We have heats of dungs, and of bellies = ible, ki ; | Barons 
umbels. 1. mans of living creatures, and of their bloods. Make the moſt of life you may. Bourne. 


ſpite of ; notwithſtanding, It is now 
out of uſe. _ a 
This, maugre all the world, will I keep ſafe; 
Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. 


French.] In 


Bacon. 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems, 
To ſtuff this marzo, this vaſt unhidebound corps. 
: Milton. 
The ſerpent, who his maso obſcene had fill d, 


7 ** 


your country. 


 May-be. 


5. A word expreſſing deſire. 

May you live happily and long for the ſervice of 
Dryden's Dedica ien to the Æneis. 
Perhaps; it may be that. 

May -be, that better reaſon will aſſuage 


3 Shakeſpeare. The branches in his curl'd embraces held. Dryden. The raſh revenger's heart, words well diſpos'd 
Maugre thy ſtrength, place, youth, and emi- | 2, The craw of birds. ; . | Have ſecret pow'r t' appeaſe inflamed rage. 
hence; Granivorous birds have the mechaniſm of a mill; Fairy Queem 


Thy valour, and thy heart; thou art a traitor. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


I through the ample air, in triumph high _ 
Shall lead hell captive; maugre hell! and ſhow 
The pow'rs of darkneſs bound. Milton's Par. Left. 

Maugre all which, 'twas to ſtand fait, 

As long as monarchy ſhould laſt. Hudibras. 

He propheſied of the ſucceſs of his goſpel ; 
which, after his death, immediately took root, and 
ſpread itſelf every-where, maugre all oppoſition or 
perſecution, Burnet, 
[mauvis, French.) A 
thruſh, or bird like a thruſh. Aa old 
word, 

The world that cannot deem of worthy things, 


When I do praiſe her, ſay I do but flatter ; 
So doth the cuckow, when the mawis ſings, 


their maro is the hopper which holds and ſoftens 


mach, where it is ground by two ſtrong muſcles; 
in which action they are aſſiſted by ſmall ones, 
which they ſwallow for the purpoſe. Arbutbnot. 
Ma'wkisH. adj. [perhaps from maw.] 
Apt to give ſatiety ; apt to caule loath- 
ing. 
Flow, Welſted! flow, like thine inſpirer beer, 
So ſweetly mazvkiſh, and ſo ſmoothly dull. Pepe. 
Ma'wkisSHNEss. 2. . [from mawki/þ.] 
Aptneſs to cauſe loathing. 
Ma'wmMET. . /. [or mammet ; from mam 
or mother. |] A puppet, anciently an 
idol. 8 
Ma'"wMisH. adj. [from maaum or maw- 


the grain, letting it down by degrees into the ſto- 


May-be the amorous count ſolicits her 
In the unlawful purpoſe. Shakeſpeares 
"Tis nothing yet, yet all thou haſt to give; 
Then add thoſe may-be years thou haſt to live. 
What they offer is bare may-be and ſhift, and- 
ſcarce ever amounts to a tolerable reaſon. Creech. 
May. 2. . [ Maius, Latin.] 
1. The fifth month of the year; the con- 


fine of Spring and Summer. 

May muſt be drawn with a ſweet and amiable 
countenance, clad in a robe of white and green, 
embroidered with daffidils, hawthorns, and blue- 
bottles. Peachamse- 

Hail ! bounteous May, that doſt inſpire 
Mirth and youth, and warm defire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 


— 


85 Begins his witleſs note apace to clear. Spenſer. | met.] Fooliſh; idle; nauſeous. Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing. Milton. 
7. Is In birds, Kites have 0 Wenger ya re h hawks, It is one of the moſt nauſeous, mazwmiſh mor- 2 The ear ly or gay part of life. 
1. = and black-birds with thruſhes 8 8 3 . tifications, for a man to have to do with a punctual, On a day, alack the day ! 
| 7 Bacon's Natural Hiftory. finical fop. | L' Eftrange. Love, whoſe month is ever May, 
3s To MavUuL. v. a. [from malleus, Latin. ] Maw-worm. 1. ,. [maw and aworm.] "Spied a bloſſom paſſing fair, 2 
: To beat; to bruiſe; to hurt in a coarſe Ordinary gut- worms looſen, and ſlide off from, | Playing in the wanton air. : Shakeſpeare. 
or butcherly manner. the intern tunick of the guts, and frequently creep Maids are May when they are maids, | 
ep, Will he who ſaw the ſoldier's mutton fiſt, into the ſtomach for nutriment, being attracted But the ſky changes when they are wives. 
1 8 And ſaw thee maul d, appear within the liſt, thither by the ſweet chyle; whence they are called - Shakeſpearte 
To witneſs truth ? Dryden's Juvenal. ſtomach or maw-wworms. Harvey on Conſumptions. | a ö My liege ' 
"Jo Once ev'ry week poor Hannibal is maul d, MA'x1LLAR. I adj. [maxillaris, Latin.] | zin the very May-morn of his ra, 
The theme is given, and ſtrait the council's call'd, - | 3 Ripe for exploits» Shakeſpeare's Henry x. 
MaA'XILLARY. Belonging to the Jaw- I'll prove it on his body, if he dare; 


Whether he ſhould to Rome directly go? Dryden. 
I had ſome repute for proſe; 

And, till they drove me out of date, 

Could maul a miniſter of ſtate, Szoiſt's Miſcel. 
But fate with butchers plac'd thy prieſtly all, 

Meek modern faith to murder, hack and maul. 


x Pope. 


bone. 

The greateſt quantity of hard ſubſtance conti- 

nued is towards the head ; there is the ſkull, the 

teeth, and the maxillary bones. Bacon. 
Ma"xiM. . /. [maxime, Fr. maximum, 


Lat.) An axiom ; a general principle ; 


Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice, 
His May of youth, and bloom of luſtihood. 
| Sba teſpeare. 
To Mar. v. 2. [from the noun- ] To- 
gather flowers on May morning. 
When merry May firſt early calls the morn, 


Maul. 2. J. [ malleus, Latin.] A heavy A leading truth. With merry maids a maying they do go. Sidney. 
hammer; commonly written Mall. This maxim out of love I teach. Shakeſpeare. Cupid with Aurora playing, 

A man that beareth falſe witneſs is a maul, a It is a maxim in ſtate, that all countries of new As he met her once a maying- Milton. 

ſword, and ſharp arrow. Prov. xxv. 18. acqueſt, till ſettled, are rather matters of burden | MAT- BUG. 2. /. [ May and bug.] A 

Mavun D. 2. 1. [mand, Saxon 3 mande, than ſtrength. 5 Bacon. chaffer. Ain 0 

French.) A hand-baſket. Yet, as in duty bound, they ſerve him on; May-vpar. 2. / [May and day.] The 
Nr lau oe Wy ] To Nor eaſe, ner wealth, nor life itſelf regard, firſt of Ma ; 

N data For 'tis their maxim, love is love's reward. Dryd. Ye 


grumble; to murmur, 
He made me many viſits, maundring as if J had 
done him a diſcourteſy in leaving ſuch an opening. 
: 5 Miſeman's Surgery. 
Mun DHR ER. 2. /. [from maunder.] A 


That the temper, the ſentiments, the morality 
of men, is influenced by the example and di ſpoſi- 
tion of thoſe they converſe with, is a reflexion 

which has long ſince paſſed into proverbs, and been 
ranked among the ſtanding maxims of human wiſ- 


"Tis as much impoſſible, . | 
Unleſs we ſwept them from the door with cannons,. 
To ſcatter em, as tis to make em ſleep 
On May-day morning. Shakeſpearce 
May-FLoWER. 2. J. [May and floawer:] 


Jacen. 5 murmurer; a grumbler. dom. Pe. ; 5 Rogers. A plan t. a i 
MauxDy-THURSDAY. 2. J [derived by | May, auxiliary verb, preterite avight. 3 plague, they report, hath e - the” 
pace. Spelman from mande, A hand-baſket, in [magan, Sax. maghen, Dutch. ] : M ay flower. 1 ¹ 2 5 
many which the king was accuſtomed to give | 1- To be at liberty; to be permitted; 13 8 * 8 ve 
e we alms to the poor: by others from Nies to be allowed : as, you may do for me —_ loves the May-fly, which is bred of the cod 10 
he mandati, the day on which our Saviour | [er me licer] all you can. worm or caddis. ; Walton's Angler. { 
rrupt gave his great mandate, That we ſhould He that is ſent out to travel with the thoughts of Mavy-cams. z. / [May and game.) 3 * 
Irawn love one ànother.] The Thurſday be- g ons Efpning to improve Himſelf, may get inte erfon; ſport; ſuch ſed on the 
1 gif- fore Cond. tits. hand 4 the converſation of perſons of condition. verion ; iport; ſuch as are uſed on the 108 
e 300d- riday. Locke on Education. firſt of May. 1 
aa IAUSOLE UM. n. J. [Latin mauſolle, 2. To be poſſible; in the words may be. The king this while, though he ſeemed to ac- 18 
om f French. A name which was firſt given It may be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. Sha. | count of the detigns of Perkins but as a May- 1 
ne to a ſtately monument erected by his | 3- To be by chance. eee _ 3 ene e 10 
roach - queen Artimeſia to her huſband Mau- Be the workmen what they may be, let us ſpeak 2. es eee oſe unpractis · d hearts — | 7 ; 
iſe, ſolus, king of Caria, ] A pompous fu- of the wp "11; FR Bacon 's F/jays. Were long the May - game of malicious arts, | 
Laren ee monument. | . r , When once they find their jealouſies were vain, ö IN 
7 — | Tr 1. J. [maga £ Saxon ; macg he, Dut.] To anſwer is no eaſy taſk, With double heat renew their fires again. Dryden. 5 
E ſtomach of animals, and of hu- | For the has really two age, Prior. Mar-LII v. 1. J. [ephemeron.] The ſame BY 
comme, man beings, in contempt. | 4- To have power. with lily of the valley. th 
8 . { | 
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MAZ 
Mar-rore. 2. /. [May and pole.) Pole 


to be danced round in May. * 
Amid the area wide ſhe took her ftand ; © 
Where the tall May-pole once o'er-look'd the 1 0 
opts 
May-wEED. 3. J [May and weed.) A 
ſpecies of chamomile, called alſo ſtink- 
ing chamomile, which grows wild. 
= Miller. 
TheMaie-weeddoth burne, and the thiſtle doth freat, 
The fitches pull downward both rie and the wheat. 
Tuſſer. 
MAVOR. 2. J. [major, Lat.] The chief 
magiſtrate of a corporation, who, in 
London and Vork, is called Lord Mayor. 
When the king once heard it; out of anger, 
He ſent command to the lord mayor ſtrait 
To ſtop the rumour. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
The mayor locked up the gates of the city. Knoles. 
Wou'dit thou not rather chuſe a ſmall renown ; 
To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town ? Dryder. 
Ma"'yoORALTY. 2. J | from mayor. ] The 
office of a mayor. 
It is incorporated with the mayoralty, and nam- 
eth burgeſſes to the parliament. Carew. 
There was a ſharp proſecution againſt Sir Wil- 
liam Capel, for miſgovernment in his mayoralry. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ma'yoREss. =. /. {from mayor.] The wife 
of the mayor. 
Ma'zarD. 3. . [maſchoire, Fr.] A jaw. 
anmer, 
Now my lady Worm's chapleſs, and knockt 
about the mazard with a ſexton's ſpade. Shakeſp. 
Where thou might'| fickle without hazard 
Of outrage to thy hide and ma gard. Hudibras. 
MAZE. . . [mifjen, Dutch, to miſ- 
take; mape, a whirlpool, S4inner.] 
1. Alabyrinth; a place of perplexity and 
winding paſſages. 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze. Milton. 
The ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled with maze: and perplex' d with error, 
Our underſtanding ſearches them in vain. Addiſon. 
He, like a copious river, pour'd his ſong, 
O'er all the ar of enchanted ground. Thomſon. 
2. Confuſion of thought; uncertainty ; 
perplexity. 
He left in himſelf nothing but a maze of longing, 
and.a dungeon of ſorrow. Sidney. 


While they ſtudy how to bring to paſs that re- 


ligion may ſeem but a matter made, they loſe them- 
ſelves in the very maze of their own diſcourſes, as 
if reaſon did even purpoſely forſake them, whe of 
poſe forſake God, the author thereof. Hooker. 
I have thruſt myſelf into this maze, 
Haply to wive and thrive as beſt I may. 
Others apart fat on a hill retir'd, 
Iz thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Kix d fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſolute, 
And found no end, in wand'ring mazes loſt. Milton. 
To Maze. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bewilder; to confuſe. 
Much was I max d to ſee this monſter kind, 
In hundred forms to change his fearful hue. Spenſer. 
Ma'zy. adj. [from maze.] Perplexed 
with windings; confuſed. 

Ho from that ſaphire fount the criſped brooks, 
Rolling og orient pearl and ſands of gold, : 
With mazy error, under pendant ſhades,” 
Ran near. | 

The Lapithz to chariots add the ſtate 
Of bits and bridles, taught the ſteed to bound, 
To run the ring, and trace the mazy round. Dryd. 
MA zER. z. . [ maeſer, Dutch, a knot of 
maple.] A maple cup. : 
Then, lo! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 
A mazer ywrought of the maple ware, 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


MEA 


Wherein is enchaſed many a fair fight 
Of bears and tigers that make fierce war. Spenſer. 
Virgil obſerves, like Theocritus, a juſt deco- 


rum, both of the ſubject and perſons, as in the | 


third paſtoral, where one of his ſhepherds deſcribes 
a bowl, or mazer, curiouſly carved, Dryden. 


— D. Medicine doctor, doctor of phyſick. 
E. 
1. The oblique caſe of J. 


Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 


Unbleſt to tread an interdicted ſhore. Pepe. 
For me the fates ſeverely kind, ordain 
A cool ſuſpenſe. Pape. 
2. Me is ſometimes a kind of ludicrous 
expletive. 


He thruſts me himſelf into the company of three 
or four gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke's table. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

He preſently, as greatneſs knows itſelf, 
'Steps me alittle higher than his vow = 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor. 

3 Shakeſpeare. 

I, acquainted with the ſmell before, knew it was 

Crab, and goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs. 
Shak-ſpeare. 

I followed me cloſe, came in fogt and hand, and, 

with a thought, ſeven of the eleven I paid. Shakeſp. 
3. It is ſometimes uſed ungrammatically 
for 1: as, methinks. 

Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 

Than my unpleas'd eye ſee your courteſy. Shakeſp. 
ME"acock. n. /. | mes cog. Skinner.] An 

uxorious or effeminate man. 
Mz"acock. adj. Tame; timorous ; cow- 

ardly, : | 
"Tis a world to ſee, | 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meatock wretch can make the curſteſt ſhrew. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Map. =. J. [mado, Saxon; meethe, 

Dutch; meth, German; hydromeli, Lat.] 

A kind of drink made of water and 

honey. | 

Though not ſo ſolutive a drink as mead, yet 


it will be more grateful to the ſtomach. Bacon. 
He ſheers his over- burden d ſheep ; 
Or mead for cooling drink prepares, 
Of virgin honey in the jars. Dryden. 


Mead. . J. [ mæde, Saxon. ] Ground 
ME" a pow. a ſomewhat watery, not plow- 
ed, but covered with graſs and flowers. 


Mead is a word chiefly poetical. 
Where all things in common do reſt, 
Corne feeld with the paſture and mead, 
Yet what doth it ſtand you in ſtead? Tuſſer's Huſb. 
A band ſele& from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat cada ground. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Paints her, tis true, with the ſame hand which 
ſpreads, | 
Like glorious colours, through the flow'ry meads, 
When laviſh Nature with her beſt attire 
Cloaths the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of deſire. Waller. 
Yet ere to-morrow's ſun thall ſhew his head, 
The dewy paths of meadeaus we will tread, | 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy bed. Dryden. 
Meapow-SAFFRON. 2. /. | colchicum, Lat.] 


A plant. 
Ihe meadow-ſaffron hath a flower conſiſting of 
one leaf, ſhaped like a lily, rifing in form of a ſmall 
tube, and is gradually widened into fix ſegments ; 
it has likewiſe a ſolid, bulbous root, covered with 
a membranous ſkin. | Miller. 
Me a pow-SWEET. 2. /. [ulmaria, Latin. ] 
A plant. | 
MEe"AaGER. adj. [maigre, French; macer, 
Latin. ] . 
1. Lean; wanting fleſh; ſtarven. 
Thou art ſo lean and meagre waxen late, 
That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gate. Hub. 


1. Leanneſs; want of fleſh. 


Now will the canker ſorrow eat my bud, 
And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt, 

Shakeſpeare, 


As dim and meagre as an ague's fit. 
* Meagre were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones. Shakeſp. 

Whatſoever their neighbour gets, they loſe, and 
the very bread that one eats makes t'other meager, 

: : | L' Eſtrange. 

Fierce famine with her meagre face, 

And fevers of the fiery race, 5 
In ſwarms th' offending wretch ſurround, 
All brooding on the blaſted ground: 
And limping death, laſh'd on by fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. 

2. Poor; hungry. 

Canaan's happy land, when worn with toil, 

Requir'd a Sabbath year to mend the meagre ſoil. 

| Dryden, 

To ME*aceR. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make lean, 

It cannot be, that I ſhould be fo ſhamefully 
betrayed, and as a man meagered with long watch. 
ing and painful labour, laid himſelf down to ſleep. 

Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
ME*acerness. 2. J [from meager.] 


Dryder. | 


2. Scantneſs; bareneſs. 

Poynings, the better to make compenſation of 

the mcagerneſs of his ſervice in the wars by acts of 

peace, called a parliament, Bacon. 

MEeax. 2. / A hook with a long handle. 

A. meake for the peaſe, and to ſwing up the brake. 

Tuſſr. 

MAL. . J. [male, Saxon, repaſt or — 
tion.] 

1. The act of eating at a certain time. 

Boaz faid unto her, at mea/ time, Come eat, and 
dip thy morſe. | Ruth, li. 14 

The quantity of aliment neceſſary to keep the 
animal in a due ſtate of vigour, ought to be divided 
into meals at proper intervals. Arbutbnot on Aliments, 

2. A repaſt; the food eaten. 
What ſtrange fiſh 
Hath made his meal on thee ? SLaleſpeare's Tempeſt 

Give them great meals of beef, and iron and 

ſteel, they will eat like wolves, and fight like devils, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

They made m' a miſer's feaſt of happineſs, 

And cou'd not furniſh out another meal. Dryden. 
3. A part; a fragment. 

That yearly rent is ſtill paid into the hanaper, 
even as the former caivualty itſelf was wont to be, 
in parcel meal, brought in and anſwered there. 

Bacon 

4. [Mælepe, Saxon; meel, Dutch; nab. 
len, to grind, German.] The flower 
or edible part of corn, 

In the bolting and fifting of near fourteen years 
of ſuch power and favour, all that came out could 
not be expected to be pure and fine meal, but mult 
have a mjxture of padar and bran in this lower age 
of human fragility. Witton, 

An old weafel conveys himſelf into a m tub 

for the mice to come to her, fince the could not 2? 
to them. L' Eftrargs 
To MEAL. v. a. | meler, French.] 19 
ſprinkle ; to mingle. 
Were he meal'd 

With that which he corre&s, then were he tj. 

rannous. Shakeſpeare 
ME"aAimMaN. 2. /. [meal and man.] On 
that deals in meal. 

ME'aLy. adj. [from meal. ] 
1. Having the taſte or ſoft inſipidity af 
meal; having the qualities of meal. 

The mealy parts of plants diſſolved in wa ys 
make too viſcid an aliment. Arbutbnot on Alircus ne 

2. Beſprinkled, as with meal. * 

With four wings, as all farinacious and 1 

winged animals, as butterflies aud moths. Br Lie 
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4. Senſe ; power of thinking. 


U 


MEA 
The vallies ſmile, and with their flow'ry face, 
And wealthy births confeſs the floods embrace. 
Blackmore. 
Law is a bottomleſs pit : John Bull was flattered 


by the lawyers, that his ſuit would not laſt above 
a year; yet ten long years did Hocus ſteer his 


cauſe through all the meanders of the law, and all | 
Arbuthmot. 


the courts. 
MEa"nDROUS.adj. from meander. ] Wind- 
ing; flexuous. | 
MAN IN G. ». J. [from mean.] 
1. Purpoſe; intention. 


I am no honeſt man, if there be any good mean- 


ing towards you. Shakefpcare's King Lear. 


2. Habitual intention. 
Some whoſe meaning hath at firſt been fair, 
Grow knaves by uſe, and rebels by deſpair. 
Roſcommon. 


3. The ſenſe; the thing underſtood. 


The meaning, not the name, I call : for thou, 
Not of the muſes nine. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Theſe loſt the ſenſe their learning to diſplay, 
And thoſe explain'd the meaning quite away. Pope. 

No word more frequently in the mouths of men 
than conſcience; and the meaning of it is, in ſome 

- meaſure, underſtood : however, it is a word ex- 
tremely abuſed by many, who apply other nen- 
ings to it which God Almighty never intended. 

| Swift. 


He was not ſpiteful though he wrote a ſatyr, 
For till there goes ſome meaning to ill- nature. 
Dryden. 
— True no meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 
MCAN LY. adv. | from mean. 
1. Moderately ; not in a great degree. 
Dr. Metcalfe, maſter of St. John's College, a 
man meanly learned himſelf, but not mecanly affec- 
tioned to ſet forward learning in others. Aſcbam. 
In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but meanly 
cultivated, but painting eminently flouriſhed. 
Dryden's Dufreſncy. 
2. Without dignity ; poorly. 
It was the winter wild, 
While the heav'n-born child, 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. Milton. 
The Perſian ſtate will not endure a king 
So meanly born. Denham's Sopby. 
3. Without greatneſs of mind; ungene- 


roufly. 
Would you meanly thus rely 


On power, you know, I muſt obey ? Prior. 


4. Without reſpect. 


Our kindred, and our very names, ſeem to have 
ſomething deſirable in them: we cannot bear to 
have others think meanly of them. Watts's Leogict. 


MEe"ANNESS. 2. J. | from mean.] 


1. Want of excellence. 


The miniſter's greatneſs or mearnneſs of know- 
ledge to do other things, ſtandeth in this place as 
a ſtranger, with whom our form of Common Prayer 
hath nothing to do. Hogker. 
This figure is of a later date by the meanneſs of 
the workmanſhip. Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Want of dignity ; low rank ; poverty. 
No other nymphs have title to mens hearts, 
But as their meanneſs larger hopes imparts. Waller. 
Poverty, and meanneſs of condition, expoſe the 
wiſeſt to ſcorn, it being natural for men to place 
their eſteem rather upon things great than good. 
| Scutb. 
3. Lowneſs of mind. | 
The name of ſervants has been reckoned to im- 
ply a certain meanneſs of mind, as well as lowneſs of 
condition. South. 


4. Sordidneſs ; niggardlineſs. 


MEeanrT, perf. and part. palf. of To mean. 
By Silvia if thy charming ſelf be meant; 
If friendſhip be thy virgin vows extent : 
O! let me in Aminta's praiſes join; 
Her's my eſteem ſhall be, my paſſion thine. Prior. 
Meas. z. J [probably a corruption of 


a 


MEASLES, z. / [morbilli, Latin.] 
1. Meaſles are a critical eruption in a fe- 


2. A diſeaſe of ſwine. 


3. A diſeaſe of trees. 


Mas LED. adj. [from meaſles.] Infected 
ME"asLY. adj. [from meaſles.] Scab- 


| ME"asvRABLE. adj. from meaſure.] 
1. Such as may be meaſured; ſuch as 


2. Moderate; in ſmall quantity. 
McE"aSURABLENESS. 2. J. [from meaſur- 


ME"asSURABLY. adv. [from meaſurable.] 


MEASURE. x. /. [me/ure, Fr. men/ura, 
1. That by which any thing is meaſured, | 


2. The rule by which any thing is adjuſt- 


MEA 
Meaſure; as, a neaſe of herrings is five 
hundred,] Ainſworth. 


ver, well known in the common prac- 
tice, Quincy. 
My lungs 

Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe meaſles, 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek * 

The very way to catch them. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
. Before the plague of London, inflammations of 
the lungs were rife and mortal, as likewiſe the 
meaſles. | Afrbutbnot. 


One, when he had an unlucky old grange, would 
needs fell it, and proclaimed the virtues of it; 
nothing ever thrived on it, no owner of it ever 
died in Eis bed; the ſwine died of the meaſles, and 
the ſheep of the rot. B. Fonſon's Diſcovery. 


Fruit-bearers are often infected with the meaſles, 
by being ſcorched with the ſun. Mortimer's Huſb. 


with the meaſles. 

Thou vermin wretched, 
As eer in mcafied pork was hatched 
Thou tail of worſhip, that doſt grow 


On rump of juſtice as of cow. Hudibras. 


bed with the meaſles. 

Laſt trotted forth the gentle ſwine, 
To eaſe her againit the ſtump, 

And diſmally was heard to whine, 


All as ſhe ſcrubb'd her me rump. Swift. 


pd 


may admit of computation. 

God's eternal duration is permanent and in- 
viſible, not meaſurable by time and motion, nor to 
be computed by number of ſucceſſive moments. 

7 | Bentley's Sermons. 


4 


able.) Quality of admitting to be mea- 
ſured. | | | 


Moderately. — 
Wine meaſurably drunk, and in ſeaſon, bringeth' 
gladneſs of the heart. Eccluſe xxxi. 28. 


Lat.] 


A taylor's news, 
Who ſtood with ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on ſlippers, which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, 
Told of many a thouſand. Shakeſpeare's King Fohn. 
A concave meaſure, of known and denominated 
capacity, ſerves to meaſure the capaciouſneſs of any 
other veſſel. Holder. 
All magnitudes are capable of being meaſured ; 
but it is the application of one to another which 
makes aQtual meaſure. Holder. 
When Moſes ſpeaks of meaſures, for example, 
of an ephah, he preſumes they knew what meaſure 
he meant: that he himſelf was ſkilled in weights 
and meaſures, arithmetick and geometry, there is 
no reaſon to doubt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


ed or proportioned. 
He lived according to nature, the other by ill 
cuſtoms, and meaſures taken by other mens eyes 


and tongues. Taylor. 
God's goodneſs is the meaſure of his providence. 
More. 


expect, from thoſe that judge by firſt ſight and 
raſh meaſures, to be thought fond or inſolent. 
Glanville's Scepſis. 


3. Proportion; quantity ſettled. 


Meaſurt is that which perfecteth all things, be- 


FA 


caufe every thing is for ſome end; neither ca; 
that thing be available to any end, which is not 
proportionable thereunto; and to proportion as well 
exceſſes as defects are oppoſite. Hookes, 
I enter not into the particulars of the law of 
nature, or its meaſures of puniſhment ; yet there is 
ſuch a law. Locke, 
4. A ſtated quantity: as, a meaſure of 
Wine. 
Be large in mirth, anon we'll drink a meaſure 
The table round. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
5. Sufficient quantity. 
I'll never pauſe again, : 
Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me meaſure of revenge. Sbaleſp. 
6. Allotment; portion allotted. 
Good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 
To match thy goodneſs ? life will be too ſhort 
And every mcaſure fail me. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
We will not boaſt of things without our uta. 
ſure, but according to the meaſure of the rule 
which God hath diftributed to us, a meaſure to 
reach even unto you. 2 Cor. x. 13. 
| If elſe thou ſeek'ſt 
Ought, not ſurpaſſing human meaſure, ſay. Milton. 
Our religion ſets before us not the example of 
a ſtupid ſtoick, who had, by obſtinate principles, 
hardened himſelf againſt all pain beyond the com- 
mon meaſurcs of humanity, but an example of a 
man like ourſelves. Tillctfon, 
7. Degree; quantity, | | 
I have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the deſcrip. 
tion of the old world. Abhot's Deſcrip. of the Werld, 
There is a great meaſure of diſcretion to be uſed 
in the performance of confeſſion, ſo that you 
neither omit it when your own heart may tell you 
that there is ſomething: amiis, nor over ſcrupu- 
louſly purſue it when you are not conſcious to 
| yourſelf of notable failings. Taylor. 
The rains were but preparatory in ſome mea ſur: 
and the violence and conſummation of the deluge 
depended upon the diſruption of the great abyſs. 
Burnet's Theory, 
8. Proportionate time; muſical time. 
Amaryllis breathes thy ſecret pains, 
And thy fond heart beats meaſure to thy ſtrains. 
Pricr. 
9. Motion harmonically regulated. 
My legs can keep no meaſure in delight, 
When my poor heart no meaſure keeps in grief: 
Therefore no dancing, girl, ſome other ſport. 
N 5 ba kejpear an 
As when the ſtars in their æthereal race, 
At length have roll'd around the liquid ſpace, 
From the ſame point of heav'n their courſe advance, 
And move in meaſures of their former dance. Did. 


10. A ſtately dance. This ſenſe is, I be- 


lieve, obſolete. | 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch 
Jig, a meaſure and a cinque pace; the firſt ſuit is 
hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as Un- 
taſtical; the wedding mannerly, modeſt as a H- 
ſure, full of ſtate and anchentry. Sha. fear. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wrenthsy 
Our ſtern alarms chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. 
| Sparc)pieris 
11. Moderation ; not exceſs. 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy ; 
In meaſure reign thy joy, ſcant this excels ; 
I feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, 
For fear I ſurfeit. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Vn. 
Hell hath enlarged herſelf, and opened ber 
mouth without meaſure. Iſa. vi. 14 
12. Limit; boundary. In the ſame ſenſe 
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MEA 
13. Any thing adjuſted. 


Chriſt reveals to us the meaſures according to 


which God will proceed in diſpenſing his rewards. 
Smalridge's Sermons. 


14. Syllables metrically numbered ; metre. 
I addrefled them to a lady, and 8 the ſoft- 
neſs of expreſſion, and the ſmoothneis of meaſure, 
rather than the height of thought. Dryden. 
The numbers themſelves, though of the heroick 
meaſure, ſhould be the ſmootheſt imaginable, Pepe. 


15. Tune; proportionate notes. 
The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear their muſick ſweet, 
And to the meaſures of their melodies 

Did learn to move their nimble-ſhifting feet. 
Spenſer. 

16. Mean of action; mean to an end. 
'The original of this phraſe refers to the 
neceſſity of meaſuring the ground upon 
which any ſtructure 1s to be raiſed, or 
any diſtant effect to be produced, as in 
ſhooting at a mark. Hence he that 
proportioned his means to his end was 
{aid to tate right meaſures. By degrees 
meaſures and means were confounded, 
and any thing done for an end, and 
ſometimes any tranſaction abſolutely, 
is called a meaſure, with no more pro- 
priety than if, becauſe an archer might 
be ſaid to have taken wrong meaſures 
when his mark was beyond his reach, 
we ſhould ſay that it was a bad nea- 


ſure to uſe a heavy arrow. | 
His majeſty found. what wrong meaſures he had 


taken in the conferring that truſt, and lamented | 


his errors Clarendon. 
17. 'To have hard mea/ure; to be hardly 
treated. | 
To MEASURE. v. a. [meſurer, Fr. men- 
furo, Lat.] Og | 


by ſome ſettled rule. 

Archidamus having received from Philip, after 
the victory of Cheronea, proud letters, writ back, 
that if he meaſured his own ſhadow he would find 
it no longer than it was before his victory. Bacon. 

2. To paſs through; to judge of extent 


by marching over. 
A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps. 
Shakeſpeare. 


* 


I'll tell thee all my whole device 
A: the park-gate ; and therefore haſte away, 
For we muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. Shakeſp. 
The veſſel ploughs the ſea, 
And meaſures back with ſpeed her former way. 
: Dryden. 
3- To judge of quantity or extent, or 
greatneſs, 
Great are thy works, Jehovah infinite 
Thy pow'r! What thought can meaſure thee, or 
dongue 
Relate thee ? Milton's Paradiſe Let. 
4+ To adjuſt; to proportion. 
To ſecure a contented ſpirit, meaſure your deſires 
dy your fortunes, not your fortunes by your de- 
fires, | Taylor. 
Silver is the inſtrument as well as meaſure of 
commerce; and 'tis by the quantity of filver he 
gets for any commodity in exchange, that he mea- 
fares the value of the commodity he ſells. Locke. 
5. To mark out in ſtated quantities. 
What thou ſeeſt is that portion of eternity which 


is called time, meaſured out by the ſun, and reach- | 


ing from the beginning of the world to its con- 

ſummation, | Addiſon's Spectator. 
6. To allot or diſtribute by meaſure. 

With what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be mea- 


ſered to you again, Matth. vii. 2. | 


ME C 


ME"ASURELESS. adj. {from meaſure.) 
Immenſe ; immeaſurable. 
He ſhut up in meaſureleſs content. 


Menſuration ; act of meaſuring. 
MEe"asuRER. 2. J. [from meaſure.] One 

that meaſures. i | | 
ME"asURING. adj. from meaſure.] It is 

applied to a caſt not to be diſtinguiſhed 

in its length from another but by mea- 

ſuring. 

When luſty ſhepherds throw 

The bar by turns, and none the reſt out- go 

So Far, but that the beſt are meas'ring caſts, 

Their emulation and their paſtime laſts. Waller, 


Mear. . . [net, French. ] 
1. Fleſh to be eaten. 

To his father he ſent ten ſhe aſſes laden with 
corn, and bread, and meat for his father by the 
way. <> Io, | Gen. xlv. 23. 

Carnivoræ, and birds of prey, are no good meat ; 
but the reaſon is, rather the cholerick nature of 
thoſe birds than their feeding upon fleſh; for 
pewets and ducks feed upon fleſh, and yet are good 
meat. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

There was a multitude of exciſes; as, the vecti- 
gal macelli, a tax upon meat. Arbuthnat. 

2. Food in general. 
Never words were muſick to thine ear, 
And never meat ſweet-ſavour'd in thy taſte, 
Unleſs I ſpake or carv'd, Shak. Comedy of Errours. 

Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats ; 
but God ſhall deſtroy both. 1 Cor. vi. 13. 

MEATED. adj. [from meat.) Fed; fod- 
dered. 

Strong oxen and horſes, wel ſhod and wel clad, 
Wel meatcd and uſed. Tufjer's Huſbandry. 

MeaTHE. z. . [medd, Welſh, unde mede, 
.meddw1 ebrius ſum.] Drink, properly 
of honey. 

For drink the grape 
She cruſhes, inoffenſive muſt, and meathes 
From many a berry. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

ME AzLIxG. part. generally called miz- 
z/ing. 

The air feels more moiſt when the water is in 
ſmall than in great drops; in mcaz/ing and ſoaking 
rain, than in great ſhowers. Arbuthnot on Air. 

MrcHANICAL. | adj. | mechanicus, Lat. 
MtEcna'nick. mechanique, Fr. from 
| pnX ens | | 1 

1. Conſtructed by the laws of mechanicks. 

Many a fair precept in poetry, is like a ſeem- 
ing demonſtration in mathematicks, very ſpecious 
in the diagram, but failing in the mcchanick opera- 
tion. Dryden. 

The main buſineſs of natural philoſophy, is to 
argue from phenomena without feigning hypo- 
theſes, and to deduce cauſes from effects till we 

come to the very firſt cauſe, which certainly is 
not mechanical ; and not only to unfold the me- 
chaniſm of the world, but chiefly to reſolve theſe, 
and ſuch like queſtions. Nexvtonse 

2. Skilled in mechanicks ; bred to manual 
labour. 

3. Mean; ſervile; of mean occupation. 

Know you not, being mechanical, you ought 
not to walk upon a labouring day, without the ſign 
of your profeſſion ? Shakeſpeare. 

Hang him, mechanical ſalt- butter rogue; I will 
ſtare him out of his wits ; I will hew him with 
my cudgel. Shakeſpeare. 

Mechanick ſlaves, 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſhall 
Uplift us to the view. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To make a god, a hero, or a king, 

Deſcend to a mechanick dialect. Roſcommon. 


MEecna'nicx.n./, A manufacturer; a 
low workman, 


Shakeſpeare. | q 
MEASUREMENT. #. /. [from meaſure. ] 


MED 


Do not bid me 
Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate 

Again with Rome's mechanicks. Shakeſp. Coriolamut. 
A third proves a very heavy philoſopher, who 
poſſibly would have made a good mechanick, and 
have done well enough at the uſeful philoſophy 
of the ſpade or the anvil. South. 
Mecna'nicks. 2. J. [mechanica, Latin.] 
Dr. Wallis defines mecharicks to be the geome- 
try of motion, a mathematical ſcience, which 
ſhews the effects of powers, or moving forces, ſo 
far as they are applied to engines, and demon- 
ſtrates the laws of motion. Harris. 
The rudiments of geography, with ſomething of 
mechanicks, may be eaſily conveyed into the minds 
of acute young perſons. Watts: Impr. of the Mind. 
Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanicks, 

and inventor of a veſſel which imitated thunder. 
| Brome. 


MECHANICAL TLY. adv. [from mecha- 


nick.] According to the laws of me- 
They ſuppoſe even the common animals that 
are in being, to have been formed mechanically 
among the reſt. Ray. 
Later philoſophers feign hypotheſes for explain- 
ing all things mechanically, and refer other cauſes 
to metaphyſicks. Newton, 
MEchATNICALN ESS. #. . [from mecha- 
wet}. | | 
1. Agreeableneſs to the laws of mecha- 
niſm. ; 
2. Meanneſs. | 
MECHANI'CIAN. 2. . [mechanicien, Fr.] 
A man profeſling or ſtudying the con- 
ſtruction of machines. 
Some were figured like male, others like female 
ſcrews, as mechanicians ſpeak. Beyle. 
Me'chAx Is M. 2. J. ¶ mechaniſine, Fr.] 
1. Action according to mechanick laws. 
After the chyle has paſſed through the lungs, 
nature continues her uſual mechaniſm, to convert 
it into animal ſubſtances. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
He acknowledged nothing beſides matter and 
motion; ſo that all muſt be performed either by 
mechaniſm or accident, either of which is wholly 
unaccountable. Bentley. - 
2, Conſtruction of parts. depending on 
each other in any complicated fabrick. 
Mtcno'acan,. 2. J. [from the place.] 


Mechoacan is a large root, twelve or fourteen * © 


inches long ; the plant which affords it is a ſpecies 
of bindweed, and its ſtalks are angular: the root 
in powder is a gentle and mild purgative. Hill. 

MeEconium. 2. . [unmwnu.] 

1. Expreſſed juice of poppy. 

2. The firſt excrement of children. 

Infants new-born have a meconium, or ſort of 

dark-coloured excrement in the bowels. Arbathnot. 
Me"pal. =. J. [medaille, French; pro- 

bably from metallum, Latin.] . 
t. An ancient coin. 

The Roman medals were their curcent money 
when an action deſerved to be recorded on a coin, 
it was ſtampt, and iſſued out of the mint. Addi}. 

2. A piece ltamped in honour of ſome 

remarkable performance. 

Mcpa'LLICK. adj. | from medal.) Pertain- 
ing to medals. 

You will never, with all your medallick elo- 
quence, perſuade Eugenius, that it is better to have 
a pocketful of Otho's than of Jacobus'ss Addiſn. 


MebaL LION. #./. [medaillon, French.] 


A large antique ſtamp or medal. 

Medalions, in reſpe& of the other coins, were 

the. fame as modern medals in reſpe& of modern 

money. Addiſon. 

Me"pALLIST. . J. [medaillifie, Fr.) A 
man ſkilled or curious in medals, 
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As a medalliſt, you are not to look upon a ca- 
binet of medals as a treaſure of money, but of 
knowiedge. Addiſen on Medals. 

To ME"DDLE. wv. n. | middelen, Dutch.] 
1. To have to do: in this ſenſe it is al- 


ways followed by wh. 

It is reported that caſſia, when gathered, is put 
into the ſkins of beaſts newly flayed, which breed- 
ing worms, they devour the pith and marrow, 
and ſo make it hollow; bur Meddle not with the 
back, becauſe it is bitter. Bacon. 

With the power of it upon the ſpirits of men we 

will only meddle. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

I have thus far been an upright judge, not med- 
dling with the deſign nor diſpoſition. Dryden. 

2. To interpoſe; to act in any thing. 

For my part, I'll not meddle nor make any far- 

| Shakeſpeare. 

In every turn of ftate, without mcdd/ing on either 
ide, he has always been favourable to merit. Dryd. 

The civil lawyers have pretended to determine 
concerning the ſucceſſion of princes ; but, by our 
author's principles, have meddled in a matter that 
belongs not to them. Locke. 

What haſt thou to do to meddle with the affairs 
of my family ? to diſpoſe of my eſtate, old boy ? 

Arbuthn:t. 
3- To interpoſe or intervene importunely 


or officiouſly. 

Why ſhould'ſt thou meddle to thy hurt. 

2 Kings, xiv. 10. 

It is an honour for a man to ceaſe from ſtrife: 
but every fool will be mcddling. 

This meddling prieſt longs to be found a fool. 

| Rowe. 

Let me ſhake off th' intruſive cares of day, 

And lay the meddling ſenſes all afide. Tbamſon. 
To ME "nDLE. v. a. | from meter, French. ] 
To mix; to mingle. Obſolete. 

He that had well ycon'd his lere, 

Thus meddled his talk with many a teare. Spenſer. 

A meddled ſtate of the orders of the goſpel, 
and ceremonies of popery, is not the beſt way to 
baniſh popery. Hco ber. 

Mr"ppLts. . /. [from meddle.] One 
who buſies himſelf with things in which 

he has no concern. f 

Do not drive away ſuch as bring thee informa- 
tion, as medadler, but accept of them in good part. 

| Bacon. 

This may be applied to thoſe that aſtume to 

themſeives the merits of other mens ſervices, med- 

dlers, boaſters, and img e:tinents. L' Eftrange. 
Mz'pprrsouk. adj. Intermeddling : as, 

a meddleſome, buſy body. Ainſworth, 
MEDIA'STINE. n. /. French; mediaſti- 

aum, Lat.] The fimbriated body about 

which the guts are convolved. 

None of the membranes which inveſt the inſide 
of the breaſt but may be the ſeat of this diſeaſe, 
the mediaſt ine as well as the pleura. Arbuth. on Diet. 

To ME DIATE. w. 2. [from medius, Lat.] 
1. To interpoſe as an equal friend to 
both parties; to act indifferently be- 


tween contending parties; to intercede. 

The corruption of manners in the world, we 
mall find owing to ſme nedivting ſchemes that 
offeg to comprehend. the different intereſts of ſin 
and religion. Rogers. 

2. To be between two. 

Py being crowded, they exclude all other bodies 
that before mediated between the parts of their 
body. 

To ME DIATE. v. &. 
1. To effect by mediation. | 

The earl made many profe ſſions of his deſire 
to interpoſe, and mediate a good peace between the 
Nations. Clarenden. 

I poſſeſs chemiſts and corpuſcularians of advan- 
tage. by the confederacy I am mediatizg between 
them. , Boyle. 


Prove xx. 3. 


Digby. |. 


ME D 5 


2. To limit by ſomething in the middle. 


They ſtyled a double ſtep, the ſpace from the 
elevation of 'one foot to the ſame foot ſet down 
again, mediated by a ſtep of the other foor, a pace, 
equal to five feet. | Holder. 

MEe"pIATE. adj. | mediat, French; me- 
dius, Latin.] | 

1. Interpoſed; intervening. 
Soon the mediate clouds ſhall be diſpell'd ; 


The ſun thall ſoon be face to face beheld. Pricr. 
2. Middle; between two extremes. 
Anxious we hover in a mediate ſtate, 
Betwixt infinity and nothing. Pricr. 


3. Acting as a means. Unuſual. 

The moſt important care of a new king, was 
his marriage for mediare eſtabliſhment of the royal 
line. Motton. 

MEe"DIaTELY. adv. [from mediate.] By 
a ſecondary cauſe; in ſuch a manner 
that ſomething acts between the firit 
cauſe and the laſt effect. 

God worketh all things amongſt us mediately by 
ſecondary means; the which means of our ſafety 
being ſhipping and ſea-forces, are to be eſteemed 


| Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Peſtilent contagion is propagated immediately 
by converſing with infected perſons, and mediately 


Harvey on Conſumptions. 


Mcop1a"Tion. z. J. [ mediation, French; 


from medius, Latin. ] 


common friend. 
Some nobler token I have kept apart 
For Livia and Octavia, to induce 
Their mediation. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Noble offices thou may'ſt effect 
Of mediaticn, after I am dead, 
Between his greatneſs and thy other brethren. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The king ſought unto them to compoſe thoſe 
| troubles between him and his ſubjects ; they ac. 
cordingly interpoſed their mediati:n in a round and 
princely manner. 5 87 . 
2. Agency interpoſed; intervenient power. 
The paſſions have their reſidence in the ſenſative 
appetite: for inaſmuch as man is a compound 
of fleth a; well as ſpirit, the ſoul, during its abode 


theſe paſſions. | South's Sermons. 
It is utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute 
matter, without the mediation of ſome immaterial 
being, ſhould operate upon other matter without 
mutual contact. Bentley. 
3. Interceſſon ; entreaty for another. 
1 
MEDIATOR. . / [ mediateur, French. ] 
1. One that intervenes between two par- 
nies. 
You had found hy experience the trouble of all 
mens confluence, and for all matters to yourſelf, 
as a mediator between them and their ſovereign, 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
2. An interceſſor; an entreater for an- 
other; one who uſes his influence in 
favour of another. 
It is againſt the ſenſe of the law, to make ſaints 
or angels to be mediators between God and them. 
Scilling fleet. 
3. One of the characters of our bleſſed 
Saviour. | 
A mediator is confidered two ways, by nature or 
by office, as the fathers diitinguith. He is a me- 
diator by nature, as partaking of both natures 
divine and human; and mediator by office, as tranſ- 
acting matters between God and man. Waterl. 
_ Man's friend, his »-diator, his deſign'd, 
Both ranſom and redee mer voluntary. Milton. 


as his gifts, and then only available and beneficial 
when he vouchſafeth his grace to uſe them aright. 


by peſtilent ſeminaries propagated through the air. 


1. Interpoſition; intervention; agency 
between two parties, practiſed by a 


Bacon. | 


in the body, does all things by the mediation of 
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—_—— adj. [from mediator.] 


Mze"piaToORyY. Belonging to a me- 
diator. 

All other effects of Chriſt's nediatoria] office 
are accounted for from the truth of his reſurrec- 


tion. Fiddes's Sermygns, 


3 
Mcp1a TORSHIP. #. . [from mediator.] 


The office of a mediator. 
Mevia"TRIX. 2. /. [medius, Lat.] A 

female mediator., | Ainſworth, 
Mepic. 2. J. [medica, Latin.) A plant. 


MEDICAL. adj. [medicus, Latin.) Pny- 


fical ; relating to the art of healing ; 
medicinal. 


In this work attempts will exceed performances, | 


it being compoſed by ſnatches of time, as medical 
vacation would permit. Bretun's Vulgar Error, 

M:'p1CALLY. adv. [from medical.] Phy- 
ſically; medicinally. 

That which promoted this confideration, and 
madically advanced the ſame, was the doctrine of 
Hippocrates. | Browne, 

ME"picaMENT. 2. /. [ medicament, Fr, 


medicamentum, Lat.] Any thing uſed in 


healing ; generally topical applications, 
Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then publick 


reprehenſions; and, upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of 


theſe milder medi.aments, the uſe of ſtronger phy- 
fick, the cenſures. ä Hammond. 

A cruel wound was cured by ſcalding medica- 
ments, after it was putrified z and the violent ſwell- 
ing and bruiſe of another was taken away by ſcald- 
ing it with milk. Temple's Miſccl. 

ME DICAENTAL. adj. | medicamenteux, 
Fr. from medicament.] Relating to me- 
dicine, internal or topical. 

MenicamENTALLY. adv. [from medi- 
camental.] After the manner of medi- 
cine; with the power of medicine. 

The ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the power- 
fulleſt action of natural heat; and that not only 

alimentally in a ſubſtantial mutation, but alſo ne- 
dicamentally in any corporeal converſion. Brown. 

To ME'piCATE. v. a. [medico, Latin.] 
To tincture or impregnate with any 
thing medicinal. 

The fumes, ſteams, and ſtenches of London, do 
ſo medicate and impregnate the air about it, that it 
becomes capable of little more. Graunt. 

Jo this may be aſeribed the great effects of 
medicated waters. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Mepica'Ttion. 2. . [from wedicate.] 


1. The act of tincturing or impregnat- 


ing with medicinal ingredients. 

The watering of the plant with an infufion of 
the medicine may bave more force than the rcſt, 
becauſe the medication is oft renewed. Bacon. 

2. The uſe of phyſick. 

He adviſeth to obſerve the equinoxes and ſol- 
ſtices, and to decline medication ten days before 
and after. 5 HBroꝛon. 

Mrbr'cix ABLE. adj. [medicinalis, Lat.] 

Having the power of phyſick. 
Old oil is more clear and hot in medicinab/c uſe. 
Bacon. 

Accept a bottle made of a ſerpentine ſtone, which 
gives any wine infuſed therein for four and twenty 
hours the taſte and operation of the Spaw water, 
and is very medicinable for the cure of the ſplcen. 

BW: ne 
The hearts and galls of pikes are medicina'/:. 
M Altun. 
Mepici'nAL. adj. [ medicinalis, Latin: 
this word is now commonly pronounced 
medicinal, with the accent un the ſecon 
ſyllable ;, but more properly, and more 
agreeably to the beſt authorities, medi- 
cinal.] FS 
1. Having 


MED 
„Having the power of healing; hav- 


ing phyſical virtue. 3 7 
K ith words as — " _ 
neſt as either; to purge him of that humour 
ee preſſes him from ſleep. SHabeſ. W; mter's Tale 
Thoughts my tormentors arm'd with deadiy 
ſtings, 
Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts; 
Exaſperate, exulcerate and raiſe 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb : 
Nor medicinal liquor can aſſuage. Milton s Agoniſtes. 
he ſecond cauſes took the ſwift command, 
| The medicinal head, the ready hand a 
All but eternal doom was conquer d by their art. 
| Dryden. 


* 


>. Belonging to phyſick. 
Learn'd he was in med cinal lore, 
For by his fide a pouch he wore, 
Replete with ſtranze hermetick powder, 
That wounds nine miles point-blank with ſolder. 


Such are call'd medicinal-days by ſome writers, 
wherein no criſis or change is expected, ſo as to 
forbid the uſe of medicines : but it is moſt pro- 
perly uſed for tnoſe days wherein purging, or any 
other evacuation, is more conveniently complied 
with. vincy. 

Medicinal-hours are thoſe wherein it is ſuppoſed 
that medicines may be taken, commonly reckoned 
in the morning faſting, about an hour before din- 


bed; but times are to be governed by the ſymptoms 
and aggiavation of the diſtemper. | vincy. 
MrofcixALLY. adv. | from medicinal. 
Phyſically. | 
The witneſſes that leech-like liv'd on blood, 
Sucking for them were med cinally good. Dryden. 


dicina, Lat. 
as if only of two ſyllables, med cine. 
Phyſick; any remedy adminiſtered by a 
phyſician. | 
O, my dear father! reſtauration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kits 
Repair thoſe violent harms. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
A merry heart doth good like a medicine 3 but 
a broken ſpirit drieth the bones. Prev. xvii. 22. 
1 with to die, yet dare not death endure ; _ 
Deteſt the med cine, yet deſire the cure. Dryden. 
To Mel DbieIx E. wv. a. [from the noun.] 
To operate as phyſick. Not uſed. 
Not all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou owedft yeſterday. 
MeprerTy. 2. /. [| mediete, Fr. medietas, 
Latin. ] Middle ſtate; participation of 
two extremes; half. 
They contained no fiſhy compoſure, but were 


made up of man and bird; the human mediety | 


variouſly placed not only above but below. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Mep1o'criTy. 2. J [mediccrite, French; 
mediocritas, Latin. 
1. Moderate degree; middle rate. 

Men of age ſeldom drive buſineſs home to the 
full period, but content themſelves with a medio 
crity of ſucceſs. Bacon. 

There appeared a ſudden and marvellous conver- 
fon in the duke's caſe, from the moſt exalted to 
the moſt depreſſed, as if his expedition had been 
capable of no mediocrities. Witton. 
He likens the mediocrity of wit to one of a 
mean fortune, who manages his ſtore with great 
parſimony; but who, with fear of running into 
protuſeneſs, never arrives to the magnificence of 
Ling. a Dryden's State of Innocence. 

Getting and improving our knowledge in ſub- 
ſtances only by experience and hiſtory, is all that 
the weakneſs of our faculties in this Rate of medio- 
crity, while we are in this world, can attain to. 

- | Locke. 

2. Moderation; temperance. 
a 5 4 5 


Butler. 


ner, about four hours after dinner, and going to 


Mz"piCINE. z. J. [ medicine, French; me- | 
It is generally pronounced 


Shak ſpeare. | 
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Le appetite, in the uſe of food, ſhould lead 
us beyond that which is meet, we owe obedience 
to that law of reaſon which teacheth mediocrity in 
meats and drinks. Hooker. 

When they urge us to extreme oppoſition againſt 
the church of Rome, do they mean we ſhould be 
drawn unto it only for a time, and afterwards re- 
turn to a mediocrity ? Heaker. 

To ME'DiTATE. v. a. [mediter, Fr. ne- 
detor, Lat.] 
1. To plan; to ſcheme; to contrive. 

Some affirmed that I medirated a war; God 
knows, I did not then think of war. X. Charlcs. 

Like a lion that unheeded lay, 

Diflembling ſleep, and watchful to betray, 5 
With inward rage he meditates his prey. Dryden. 

Before the memory of the flood was loſt, men 

meditatcd the ſetting up a falſe religion at Babel. 
Forbes. 


2. To think on; to revolve in the mind. 


Them among 
There ſet a man of ripe and perfect age, 
Who did them meditate all his life long. Fairy Qu. 
Bleſſed is the- man that doth meditate good things 
in wiſdom, and that reaſoneth of holy things. 
Eccluſ. xiv. 20. 
To Me'viTaTE. wv. 2. To think; to 
muſe; to contemplate; to dwell on 
with intenſe thought. It is commonly 
uſed of pious contemplation. 
His delight is in the law of the Lord, and in 
his law doth he medirate night and day. Pſalm i. 2. 
I will meditate alſo of ail thy work, and talk of 
all thy doings. | Pſalm Ixxvii. 12. 
Madlitate till you make ſome act of piety upon 
the occaſion of what you weditate; either get ſome 
new arguments againſt a fin, or ſume new encou- 
ragements to virtue. | Taylor. 
To worſhip God, to ſtudy his will, to meditate 
upon him, and to love him; all theſe being plea- 
ſure and peace. Tillotſon. 
MevpiTa"rion. #. . { meditation, Fr. 
meditatio, Lat.] 
1. Deep thought; cloſe attention ; con- 
trivance; contemplation. 
I left the meditations wherein I was, and ſpake 


to her in anger. 2 Eſd. x. 5. 
*Tis molt true, 7 

That muſing meditation moſt affects 

The penſi ve ſecreſy of deſert cell. Milton. 


Some thought and Meditation are neceſſary ; and 


a man may poſſibly be ſo ſtupid as not to have 
God in all his thoughts, or to ſay in his heart, 
there is none. Bentley. 

2. Thought employed upon ſacred objects. 

His name was heavenly contemplat{on ; 

Of God and goodneſs was his meditation. Fairy Q: 
Thy thoughts to nobler meditations give, 

And ſtudy how to die, not how to live. Granville. 

3. A ſeries of thoughts, occaſioned by 
any objet or occurrence. In this ſenſe 
are books of meditations. 

M:e"piTaTive. adj. [from meditate.] 

1. Addicted to meditation. Ainſworth. 

2. Expreſſing intention or deiign, 

MepiTERRA'NE. adj. [medius and 

terra; mediter- 

MeDIiTERRANEOUS. rante, French. | 
1. Encircled with land. 

In all that part that lieth on the north fide of 

the mediterrane ſea, it is thought not to be the 

vulgar tongue. Brerewood. 


2. Inland ; remote from the ſea. 


It is found in mountains and mediterraneous parts; 


and fo it is a fat and unctuous ſublimation of the 
earth. | Browns 
We have taken a leſs height of the mountains 
than is requiſite, if we reſpect the mediterranecus 
mountains, or thoſe that are at a great diftance 
from the. ſeas Burnet. 


MED 


| ME"Dium. . . [medium, Latin.] 


4 aa 


1. Any thing intervening. Pp 
Whether any other liquors, being made mediums, 
cauſe a diverſity of ſound from water, it may be 
tried, Bacon. 
I muſt bring together 
All theſe extremes ; and muſt remove all mediams, 
That each may be the other's object. Denham. 
Seeing requires light and à free medium, and a 
right line to the objects; we can hear in the dark, 
immured, and by curve lines. Holder. 
He, who looks upon the ſoul through its out- 
ward actions, often ſees it through a deceitful me- 
dium, which is apt to diſcolour the object. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
The parts of bodies on which their colours 
depend, are denſer than the medium which pervades 
their interſtices. Newton. 
Againſt filling the heavens with fluid mediums, 
unleſs they be exceeding rare, a great objection 
ariſes from the regular and very laſting motions- 
of the planets and comets in all manner of courſes 
through the heavens. Newton's Opticks. 
2. Any thing uſed in ratiocination, in or- 
der to a concluſion ; the middle term 
in an argument, by which propoſitions 
are connected. 
This cannot be anſwered by thoſe mediums which 
have been uſed. Dryden's Juvenal. 
We, whoſe underſtandings are ſhort, are forced 
to collect one thing from another, and in that pro- 
ceſs we ſeek out proper mediums. Baker on Learning. 
3. The middle place or degree; the juſt 
temperature between extremes. 
The juſt medium of this caſe lies betwixt the 
pride and the abjection, the two extremes. 
| L' Eftranges 
ME"DLaAR. 2. J. [meſpilus, Latin.] 
1. A tree. : | 
The leaves of the medlar are either whole, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the laurel, as in the manured 
ſorts ; or laciniated, as in the wild ſorts: the flower 
conſiſts of five leaves, which expand in form of a 
roſe : the fruits are umbilicated, and are not eatable 
till they "decay ; and have, for the moſt part, five 
hard ſeeds in each. ö Iller. 
Now will he fit under a medlar tree, 
And wiſh his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, 
Which maids call mcalars.Shakeſp. Remeo and Jul. 
2. The fruit of that tree. 
You'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, 
And that's the right virtue of the et. Shakeſp. 
October is drawn in a garment of yellow and 
carnation z with a baſket of ſervices, med{ars, and 


cheſnuts. . Peac bam. 
No rotten med/ars, whilſt there be ; 
Whole orchards in virginity. Cleveland. 


Men have gather d from the hawthorn's branch 
Large medlars, imitating regal crowns. Philips. 


8 dire r. J v. 4. To mingle. Speer. 


Mz"oLY. 2. J. [from meddle for miugle.] 
A mixture; a miſcellany; a mingled 
maſs. It is commonly uſed with ſome 
degree of contempt. | 

Some imagined that the powder in the armory 
had taken fire; others, that troops of horſemen 
approached; in which medly of conceits they bare 
down one upon another, and joſtled many into the. 
tower ditch. Haywards 

Love is a z:ed!y of endearments, jars, 
Suſpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars; 

Then peace again. | Walſh 

They count their toilſome marches, long fa- 

tigues, : 
Unuſual faſtings, and wil! bear no more 
This edley of philoſophy and war. Addiſon': Cato. 

Mahomet began to knock dun his feliow- 
citizens, and to fill all Arabia with an un::atuzcal 
medley of religion and bloodſhed, = Aadiſon. 

There are that a compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures: and the blended 3 

ach 


MEE 


Each mutually correcting each, create 
A pleaſurable medley. | Philips. 
Mz"oLEy. adj. Mingled ; confuſed. 
I'm ſtrangely diſcompos'd ; 
Qualms at my heart, convulſions in my nerves, 
Within my little world make mcadley war. Dryden. 


MEDULLAR,. 1 * DLnedullaire, Fr. 


— 


MepvLLIARX. from medulla, Lat.] 


Pertaining to the marrow. 

Theſe little emiſſaries, united together at the 
cortical part of the brain, make the medullary part, 
being a bundle of very ſmall, thread-like chanels 
or fibres. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 

The back, for the ſecurity of that medullary 
ſubſtance that runs down its cavity, is bent after 
the manner of the catenarian curve. Cheyne. 

Mee. 2. / med, Saxon; miete, Teuto- 
nick.] 
1. Reward ; recompence. 
-uſed. 
He knows his mecd, if he be ſpide, 
To be a thouſand deaths, and ſhame beſide. Spenſer. 

Whether in beauties glory did exceed | 

A roſy garland was the victor's meede. Fairy Qucen. 
| Thanks. to men 
Of noble minds is honourable meed. Shakeſpeare. 

He muſt not fioat upon his wat'ry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the need of ſome melodious tear. 

Ailton. 


Now rarely 


If fo, a cloak and veſture be my meed | 
Tin his return no title ſhall I plead. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Preſent; gift. ; 
Plutus, the god of gold, 
Ts Hut. his ſteward : no need but he repays 
Seven-fold above itſelf. Staleſp. Timon of Athens. 
Mr. adj. {minkr, Iſlandick.] 
1. Mildof temper ; not proud ; not rough; 
not eaſily provoked ; ſoft; gentle. 
Moſes was very mec above all men. 


Namb. xil. 3. 

But he her fears to cealr, 
Sent Gown the meei-ey'd peace. Milton. 
We ought to be very.cautious and mcet-ſpirited, 
till ws are aſſured of the hon2ty of our anceſtors. 
Collier. 


2. Expreſſing. humility and gentleneſs. 

Both confeſs'd , 

Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 

Watering the ground, and with their ſighs the air 
F:equenting, tent from hearts contrite, in ſign 

Or torrow unfeign d, and humiliation mech. Milton. 


To Mx'zrxeEnN. wv. a. {from meek.) To. 


make meek; to ſoften. This word I 
bave found no where elſe. J 
The glaring lion ſaw, his horrid heart 
Was meeken'd, and he join'd his ſullen joy. 
Thomſen.” 
Merk. ado. [from meek.] Mildly; 
gently ; not ruggedly ; not proudly. 
Pe thiereſore, O my dear lords, pacify'd, 
And this miſ-ſeeming diſcord mcekly lay aſide. 
Fairy Queen. 
No price &ces with your rifing honours grow, 
You mcetiy look on ſuppliant crowds below. 
Stepney. 
Me'txNEss. 2. J. [from meet] Gentle- 
neſs; mildneis; ſoftreſs of temper. 
That pride and meckneſs mixt by equal part, 
Do both appear t adorn her beauty's grace. Spenſer, 
You ſigu your place and calling, in full ſeeming, 
With mcetneis and humility ; but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. 
Shakeſpeare. 
When his diſtemper attack'd him, he ſubmitted 
to it with great mekneſs and reſignation, as became 
a Chriſtian. Artterbury. 
Mex. adj. See Mere. Simple; un- 
5 mixed. 
boundary. 


A lake; a 
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M E E. ; 
Mz'enzp., adj. Relating to a boundary; 
meer being a boundary, or mark of di- 


viſion. Hanmer. 
What, although you fled ! why ſhould he fol- 
low you ? 


The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nickt his captainſhip; at ſuch a point, 
When half to half the world oppos'd, he being 
The meered queſtion. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Mgr. adj. [of obſcure etymology.] 
1. Fit; proper; qualified : applied both 
to perſons and things. Now rarely uſed. 
Ah! my dear love, why do you fleep thus long, 
When meeter were that you ſhould now awake? 
/ Spenſer. 
If the election of the miniſter ſhould be com- 
mitted to every pariſh, would they chuſe the 
meeteſt. . Whitgift. 
I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meeteft for death. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
To be known ſhortens my laid intent, 
My boon I make it, that you know me not, 
Till time and I think meet. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 
What, at any time have you heard her ſay ? 
— "That, Sir, which I will not report after her. 
—You may to me, and 'tis moſt meer you ſhould. 
Wy Shakeſpeare. 
York is meeteſt man 
To be your regent in the reaim of France. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The eye is very proper and meet for ſeeing. 
: Bentley. 
2. MEET with. Even with. [from meet, 


the verb. A low expreſſion. 
Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; 
but he'll be meet with you. Shakeſpeare. 
To MEET. v. a. pret. I met; I have 
met; particip. mer. [meran, Saxon, to 
find; moeten, Dutch. ] | 
1. To come face to face; to encounter, 
by travelling in oppoſite directions. 
Met t thou my poſts ? Shakeſpeare. 
is daughter came out to meet him with timbrels 
and dances. a Judges, xi. 34. 
Mean while our primitibe great fire, to mect 


His godlike gueſt, walks forth. Milton, 
2. To encounter in hoſtility, 
To meet the noiſe 
Of his almighty engine, he ſhall hear 
Infernal thunder. Milton. 


So match'd they ſtood ; 
For never but once more was either like 
To meet ſo great a foe. 
3. To encounter unexpectedly. 
So judge thou ſtill, preſumptuous, till the wrath, 
Which thou incurr'ſt by flying, meet thy flight 
Sev'nfold, and ſcourge that wiſdom back to Hell. 
Milton. 
4. To join another in the ſame place. 
When ſhall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? Shakeſp. Mach. 
| Chance may lead where I may meet 
Some wand'ring ſpirit ot Heav'n by fountain fide 
Or in thick ſhave retir'd. Milton. 
I knew not till I met 
My friends, at Ceres now deſerted ſeat. Dryden. 
Not look back to fee, FE 
When what we love we ne'er muſt meet again. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


5. To cloſe one with another. 


| 
The nearer you come to the end of the lake, 


the mountains on each fide grow higher, till at laſt 
they meet. | EE Addiſen. 
6. To find; to be treated with; to light 
Oi), 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, - 
I could not hal thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the pu.:ſhments thoſe crimes have m&. 
: Dryden. 
Of vice or virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, 
Wh. ch meets contempt, or which compaſſion firſt. 
Pope. 


To Meer. v. . 
1. To encounter ; to cloſe face to face. 
2. To encounter in hoſtility. 


* 


EE 
To me no greater joy, 
Than that your labours meet a proſp'rous end. 
. Granville, 


+ 
— 1 
— 


Then born to diſtance by the tides of men, 
Like adamant and ſteel they meet again. Dryden, 


3. To aſſemble; to come together. 


They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 2, 
Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to ſolemnize this feaſt, 7/;/:;», 
The materials of that building happily et to. 
gether, and very fortunately ranged themſelves into 
that delicate order, that it muſt be a very great 
chance that parts them. Tiilorſer. 


4. To MeeT with. To light on; to find; 


it includes, ſometimes obſcurely, the 
idea of ſomething unexpected. 

When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, 
he maketh as worthy a ſoldier as any nation he 
mecteth with. Spenſer, 

We met 20ith many things worthy of obſcrvation, 

Bacen, 

Hercules* meeting 4vith pleaſure and virtue, waz 

invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, 
| 5 Addiſin. 

What a majeſty and force does one meet «vic 
in theſe ſhort inſcriptions : are not you amazed ty 
ſee ſo much hiſtory gathered into ſo ſmall a com- 
paſs ? ' Addiſon on ancient Medal:, 

5. To MEET with, To join. 
Falſtaff at that oak ſhall meet with us. Shakeſpeare, - 


6. To MEET with, To ſuffer unexpet- 


edly. 

He, that hath ſuffered this diſordered ſpring, 

Hath now himſelf met with the fall of leaf. 
Shakeſpeare, 

A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have me: 

With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat. Creccb. 
7. To encounter; to engage. 

„ Royal miſtreſs, 

Prepare to mcet 2vith more than brutal fury 

From the fierce prince. Reabe's Ambitious Stepn. 
8. A latiniſm, To obviate ; occurrere 

objedto. 

Before I proceed farther, it is good to met 
<rith an objeRion, which if not removed, the 
concluſion of experience from the time paſt to the 
preſent will not be found. Bacon. 


9. To advance half way. 


He yields himſelf to the man of buſineſs with 
reluctancy, but offers himſelf to the viſits of a 
friend with facility, and alkKShe meeting readinels 
of deſire. Suh 

Our meeting hearts 
Conſented ſoon, and marriage made us one. Rc 
10. To unite, to join: as, theſe rivers 
meet at ſuch a place and join. 


Me'eTER. 1 ,. [from meet.] One that 


accoſts another. 8 

| There are beſide 
Laſcivious meeters, to whoſe venom d ſound _ 
The open ear of youth doth always liſten. SH. 

MEe'eTiNG. z. J | from meet. ] 

1. An afſembly ; a convention. 

If the fathers and huſbands of thoſe, whoſe relief 
this your meeting intends, were of the houjho!" 
of faith, then their relicts and children ought net 
to be ſtrangers to the good that is done in it. !! 
they want it. | Spratt's Sermeti. 

Since the ladies have been left out of all m:ctings 
except parties at play, our converſation hath dege- 
nerated. Sevifts 

2. An interview. . . 

Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint him 2 

meeting, and lead him on with a fine baited delays 
Shakeſpearts 


3. A conventicle ; an aſſembly of Dil 


ſenters. 


4. A conflux: as the meeting of two riven. 
MesTinC- 
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2 Fitly ; properly. 


MEL 


MEecTING-HOUSE. 2. , [matting 
houſe.] Place where Diſſenters 
to worſhip.. 

His heart miſgave ** _ the One _ 
yeetingbouſes; but I ſoon made eaſy. 

ſo many meetinghouſes 3 5 8 
[from the adjective.] 


and 


Me“ ETL. adv. 


Mr“ET N ESS. 2. . [from neet.] Fitneſs; 
propriety. _ | 

Ms" GRIM. #. J. [from Hemycrany, mi- 
grain, megrim, Nikgarias | Diſorder of 
the head. | | 


tion joined with a ſemblance of turning round. | 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
There ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 
Spleen ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 
Pain at her fide, and megrim at her head. 
To MEIN E. v. a. To mingle. Ainfw. 
ME'iny. #. J. [menigu, Saxon. See 
Many. Meſnie, French.] A retinue; 
domeſtick ſervants. 
They ſummon'd up their meiny; ſtrait took 
horſe | 
Commanded me to follow, and attend. Shakeſp. 
MsLANSAGO'GUES. 2. . [from winay.; and 
&yw.] Such medicines as are ſuppoſed 
particularly to purge off black choler. 
MerANcHOLIcEk. adj. | from melancholy.] 
1. Diſordered with melancholy ;. fanci- 
ful; hypochondriacal ; gloomy. 


ly, he will paint whatſoever is proportionable to any 

one. | Dryden. 
The commentators on old Ari- 

Stotle, 'tis urg'd, in judgement vary: 

They to their own conceits have brought 

The image of his general thought: 

Juſt as the melancholick eye 

Sces fleets and armies in the ſky. Prior. 

Unhappy ; unfortunate ; cauſing ſorrow. 

The king found himſelf at the head of his army, 


ties. 5 Clarendon. 
MELANCHOLY. 3. {. [melanceolie; Fr. 
from winavs and yore] = 
1. A diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to proceed from 
a redundance of black bile; but it is 
better known to ariſe from too heavy 
and too viſcid blood: its cure is in eva- 
cuation, nervous medicines, and power- 
ful ſtimuli. | Quincy. 
2. A kind of madneſs, in which the mind 
is always fixed on one object. | 
i have neither the ſcholar's melancholy, which is 
emulation; nor the muſician's, which is fantaſti- 
cal; nor the courtier's, which is proud; nor the 
foldier's, which is ambitious; nor the lawyer's, 
which is politick ; nor the lady's, which is nice; 
nor the lover's, which is all theſe ; but it is a me- 
lancbz!y of mine own, compounded of many ſimples, 
extracted from many objects, and, indeed, the 
ſundry contemplation of my travels, in which my 
eiten rumination wraps me in a moſt humorous 
ſronefs, Shakeſpeares 
|; Moonſtruck madneſs, moping melancholy. Milt. 
So gloomy, penſive, diſcontented tem- 
r. : 


ury places by. 
ee y.an extreme melancholy that * 
A All theſe gifts come from him ; and if we mur- 
5 here, we may at the next melancholy be 
oubled that God did not make us angels. 

SE Taylor's Holy Living. 
ww melanchchy flatters, but ee KA f 5 
: * 13 it elfe ut penury of ſoul, 

2 flott, a numbneſs of the mind? 
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Dryden. 


emble | 


In every megrim or vertigo there is an obteneþra- | 


Pope. 


If he be mad, or angry, or melancholick, or ſpright- 


after ſo many accidents and melancholick perplexi- |. 


He proteſted, that he had only been to ſeek ſoli- | 


MEL 
In thofe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav'nly penſive contemplation dwells, 
And ever muſing melancholy reigns. Pope. 
MELANCHOLY. adj. | melancholique, Fr.] 


1, Gloomy ; diſmal. 
Think of all our miſeries 
But as ſome melancholy dream, which has awak'd us 
To the renewing of our joys. Denham. 
If in the melancholy ſhades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt, mine undecay'd, 
Burn on through death, and animate my _ 
oe. 
2. Diſeaſed with melancholy; fancitul ; 
habitually dejected. 
How now, ſweet Frank; art thou melancholy ? 
: Shakeſpeare. 
|. He obſerves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, 


— 


of his wife Adah, whom he loved. Locke. 


MELICE'RIS. n. J. [A νj˖ . J 
Meliceris is a tumour incloſed in a cyſtis, and 
conſiſting of matter like honey. If the matter 


roma; if like honey, meliceris ; and if compoſed 
of fat, or a ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. 


—_— 
] ME"LiLOT. 2. J. [nelilot, French; meli- 


lotus, Lat.] A plant. 
To ME"LioORATE. v. a. [meliorer, Fr. 


Grafting meliorates the fruit; for that the nou- 
riſhment is better prepared in the ſtock than in the 


crude earth. Bacon. 
But when we graft, or buds inoculate, 
Nature by art we nobly meliorate. Denham. 


A man ought by no means: to think that he 
ſhould be able ſo much as to alter or meliorate the 
humour of an ungrateful perſon by any acts of 
kindneſs. | South. 

Caſtration ſerves to meliorate the fleſh of thoſe 
beaſts that fuffer it. Graunt. 

Much labour is requir'd in trees 


New ſoil to make, and meliorute the reſts Dryden. 
MEL1ora"Tion. #. /. [| melioration, Fr. 
from meliorate.] Improvement; act of 
bettering. 
For the melioration of muſick there is yet much 
left, in this point of exquiſite conſorts, to try. 
Bacon. 
MEeL1o'riTY. 2. /. [from melior.] State 
of being better. A word very elegant, 
but not uſed. 

ö Men incline unto them which are ſofteſt, and 
leaſt in their way, in deſpight of them that hold 
them hardeſt to it; ſo that this colour of meliority. 
and pre-eminence is a fign of weakneſs. Bacon. 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of 
the world, the diſcernable ends of them, the me- 
li-rity above what was neceſſary to be, do evince, 
by a reflex argument, that it is the workmanſhip 
not of blind mechaniſm, but of an intelligent and 
benign agent. Bentley. 

To MELL. v. u. [meler, ſe meler, French.] 

To mix; to meddle. Obſolete. 

It fathers fits not with ſuch things to me!/. 


Spenſer. 
Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loſt for lack of telling : 
Now I ſce thou doſt but clatter, 
Harm may come of melling. Spenſer"s Paſtorals. 


MEL L1'FEROUS. adj, Productive of ho- 
ney. | Dic. 

MxELLITICA“TTION. =. J. [mellifico, Lat.] 
The art or practice of making honey; 
production of honey. 

In judging of the air, many things beſides the 
weather ought to be obſerved: in ſome countries, 
the filence of graſs-hoppers, and want of mellif- 
cation in bees. Arbuthnet. 


from melior.] To better; to improve. 


Well muſt the ground be digg'd, and better dreſs'd, 


and imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion be has | 


reſembles milk curds, the tumour is called athe- }. 
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MEL 
Lat.] A honied flow; a flow of. ſweet- 
neſs. | 
— Pug: [mel and uo, 
MEeLLi'FLUuoOus.' Latin.) Flowing 


with honey ; flowing with ſweetneſs. 
A mellifluous voice, as I ama true knight. 
. Shakeſpeare 
As all thoſe things which are moſt mellifiuous are 
ſaoneſt changed into choler and bitterneſs, ſo are 
our vanities and pleaſures converted into the bit- 
tereſt ſorrows. Ralcigh, 
Innumerous ſongſters in the freſhening ſhade 
Of new ſprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluons. Thomſon's Spring. 


Skinner more nearly from mollis, molle, 
mollow, mellow: though r is indeed 
eaſily changed into /. in. common 
ſpeech. ] 
1. Soft with ripeneſs; full ripe:. 
A ſtorm, a robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves. 
Shakeſpeares 
An apple in my hand works different offects 
upon my ſenſes : my eye tells me it is green; my 
noſe, that it hath a mellow ſcent; and my taſte, 
that it. is ſweet. Digby. 
A little longer, 
And Nature drops him down without your fin, 
Like mc/loww fruit, without a winter ſtorm. Dryd. 
2, Soft in ſound. 
Of ſeven ſmooth joints a me!lozv pipe J have, 
Which with his dying breath Damætas gave. 
Dryden. 
3. Soft; unAuous, 
Camomile ſheweth mellozv grounds fit for wheat. 
| | Bacon. 
4. Drunk; melted down with drink. 
Greedy of phyſicians frequent fees, 
From female mellow praiſe he takes degrees. 
Roſcommon. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or n lloæu, 
Thou'rt ſuch a teſty, touchy, pleaſant fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about 
thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 


To ME"LLow. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ripen; to mature; to ſoften - by 
ripeneſs; to ripen by age. 
Lord Aubrey Vere N 
Was done to death, and more than ſo, my father; 
Even in the downfall of his mellogv d years. 

The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 
Which me!llow'd by the ſtealing hours of time, 
Will well become the ſeat of majeſty. 

On foreign mountains may the ſun reſine 
The grapes ſoft juice, and-rel/oww it to wine. 

2. To ſoften. | 

They plow in the wheat ſtubble in December 
and if the weather prove froſty to mellow it, they 
do not plow it again till April. Mortimer's Huſ$. 

3. To mature to perfection. 

This epiſode, now the moſt pleaſing entertain- 
ment of the Eneis, was ſo accounted in his own 
age, and before it was mellowed into that reputa- 
tion which time-has given it. Dryden. 

To ME“ LLOwW. v. 2. To be matured; to 


ripen. 

Though no ſtone tell thee what I was, yet thou 
In my grave's inſide ſee'ſt, what thou art now; 
Yet thou'rt not yet ſo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow there, we're ſtubborn clay, 

Donne. 
Me"LLOwNEss. #. /. [from melloxv.] 
1. Maturity of fruits; ripeneſs ; ſoftneſs 
by maturity. | 
My reaſon can conſider greenneſs, mellowne/s, 


Meu FLUENCE. 2. /. [mel and Has, 


ſweetneis, or coldneſs, ſingly, and without rela- 
tion 


MeLLow. adj. [meappa, ſoft, Saxon, 
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Addiſen. 


Shakeſpeare. 
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MET 
tion to any other quality that is painted in 1 
by the ſame apple. Digby of Bodies. 
The ſpring, like youth, freſh bloſſoms doth |} 
produce, 
But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for vſe: 
So age a mature melloqzoncſs doth ſet 
On the green promiſes of youthful heat. 
2. Maturity ; full age. | 
MxLoco'TroN. z. J. [ melocotone, Spaniſh ; 
malum cotoneum, Latin. ] 
Obſolete. 
In apricots, peaches, or melocotones upon a wall, 
the greateſt fruits are towards the bottom. Bacon. 
Mero'piovs. adj. [from melody.] Mu- 
fical ; harmonious. 
Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs ; warbling tune his praiſe. 
Milton. 
And oft with holy hymns he charm'd their ears; 
A muſick more mel:dious than the ſpheres. Dryden. 
Mrro'bilous Lx. adv. | from melodious. | 
Muſically ; harmoniouſly. 


Denbam. 


MobrouvsN Ess. 2. /. [ from melodious.] 


Harmoniouſneſs; muſicalneſs. 
ME LOD. 2. /. [werudic, | Mulick ; 


ſweetneſs of ſound. 

The prophet David having ſingular knowledge 
not in poetry alone but in muſick alſo, judging 
them both to be things moſt neceſſary for the houſe 
of God, left behind him a number of divinely in- 
dited poems, and was farther the author of add- 
ing unto poetry melcdy in publick prayer, melody 
both vocal and inſtrumental, for the raiſing up of 
men's hearts, and the ſweetening of their affec- 
tions towards God. Hooker. 

Singing and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord. Epheſians. 

Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy ſlumber ; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 

And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 
Shakeſpeare. 

Lend me your ſongs, ye nightingales:; Oh pour 
The mazy-running ſoul ot melody 
Into my varied verſe IThbomſan's Spring. 

M LoN. 2. J. | melon, Fr. melo, Lat.] 


1. A plant. 

The flower of the melon conſiſts of one leaf, 
which is of the expanded bell ſhape, cut into ſeve- 
ral ſegments, and exactly like thoſe of the cucum- 
ber: ſome of theſe flowers are barren, not adher- 
ing to the embrio; others are fruitful, growing 
upon the embrio, which is afterwaids changed 
into a fruit, for the moſt part of an oval ſhape, 
ſmooth or wrinkled, and divided into three ſemi- 
nal apartments, which ſeem to be cut into two 
parts, and contain many oblong leeds. Miller. 

2. The fruit. 

We remember the fiſh which we did eat in 

Egypt freely; the cucumbers and the melers. 
Num. xi. 5. 
MEeron-THI'STLE. u. /. [eelococtus, Lat.] 
The whole plant of the melon- tbiſile hath a ſingu- 
lar appearance. Miller. 
To Meir. v. a. [melran, Saxon.] 
1. To diſſolve; to make liquid; com- 
monly by heat. | 

How they would melt me out of my fat drop by 

drop, and liquor fihetmen's boots with me 
Shakeſpeare. 

When the melting fire burneth, the fire cauſeth 
the waters to cboil. Iſg. Ixiv. 2. 

This price, Which is given above the value of 
the ſilver in cur coin, is given only to preſerve our 
coin from being v eited down. Locke. 


The rock's high ſummit in the temple's ſhade, 


Nor heat could mcAr, nor Seatmgtorm invade. 
Pope. 


If your butter when melted itaftes of braſs, it 


is your maſter's fault, W·hO-will not allow;you a fil- | 
Swifte | 


der ſauecpan · 


A quince. | 


MEM 


2. To diſſolve; to break in pieces. 

To take in pieces this frame of nature, and melt it 
down into its firſt principles; and thea to obſerve 
how the divine wiſdom wrought all theſe things 
into that beautiful compoſition; is a kind of joy, 


which pierceth the mind. Burnet. 
3. To loften to love or tenderneſs, 
The mighty maſter ſmil'd to ſee 
That love was in the next degree: 
* Twas but a kindred ſound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. Dryden. | 
Alas! the ſtory melts away my ſouls Aadiſon. 


4. To waſte away. | 
Thou would'ft have plung'd thyſelf 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 
In different beds of luſt. Shakeſp. Timbn of Athens. 
To MELT. wv. n. | | | 
1. To become liquid; to diſſolve; to be 


made fluid. 
Let them melt away as waters which run conti- 
nually. Palm. 
The roſe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 
The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the prime; 
While lilies hang their heads and ſoon decay, 
And whiter ſnow in minutes mc/ts away. Dryden. 
2. To be ſoftened to pity, or any gentle 
paſſion; to grow tender, mild, or gentle. 
I melt, and am not 
Of ftronger earth than others. Shakeſpeare. 
Dighton and Forreſt ; 
Albeit, they were fleſht villians, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tenderneſs and mild compaſſion, 
Wept like two children in their death's tad ſtory. 


Shakeſpeare. 
This ſaid ; the mov'd aſſiſtants elt in tears. 
Dryden. 
Melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor'd ſo ſad a ſight. Dryden. 


3. To be diſſolved; to loſe ſubſtance, 
Whither are they vaniſh'd ? 
Into the air: and what ſeem d corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
cauty is a witch, | 
Againſt whoſe charms faith melrerb into blood. 


; Shateſpeare. 
4. To be ſubdued by affliction. 

My ſoul meltetb for heavineſs ; ſtrengthen thou 

me. Pſalms. 
Me"LTER. 2. J. [from melt.] One that 
melts metals. 

Miſo and Mopſa, like a couple of foreſwat 
melters, were getting the pure ſilver of their bodies 
out of the ore of their garments. Sidney 

This the author attributes to the remiſſneſs of 
the former melters, in not exhauſting the ore. 

Derham's Phyfico-Theulogy. 
ME"LTINGLY. adv. | from melting.] Like 
1 melting. 

Zelmane lay upon a bank, that her tears falling 
into the water, one might have thought ſhe began 
meltingly to be metamorphoſed 'to 'the running 
river. Siulney. 

Mr LWEL. à. . A kind of fiſh. 

Murk R. n. /. membre, Fr. membrum, 
Lat.] 

1. A limb; a part appendant to the body. 

It is profitable for thee that one of thy members 


be caſt into hell. Matth. 
The tongue is a little member, and boaſteth great 
things. | am. iii. 5. 
If ſhape it might be call'd, that ſhape had none, 
Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb. 
Milton. 
2. A part of a diſcourſe or period; a 
head ; a clauſe. END 
Where the reſpondent limits or eiſtinguiſhes any 
propoſition, the opponent muſt prove his own pro- 
poſition according to that member of the diſtinction 
in-which the reſpondent denied it. Watts. 


3. Any part vf an integral. 


ſhould periſh, and not that thy whole body ſhould | 


4. One of a community, 


MEMBRANE. . J. [membrane, Fr. nen. 


MEeMBRANACEOUS. 
MEMBRANEoOus. 
MEMBRANOUS. 


Me free, a member of the tuneful trade. 


| cloſely graſp the parts they contain, and th: 


In poetry as in architecture, not only the whck 
but the principal members, ſhould be great. Addi 


My going to demand juſtice upon the five nn. 
bers, my enemies loaded with obloquies. 
King Charls, 2 
Mean as I am, yet have the Muſes made ” 
Dryda. 
Sienna is adorned with many towers of brick 
which, in the time of the commonwealth, ye; 
erected to ſuch of the members as had done ſeri; 
to their country. Addi 


brana, Lat.] 

A membrane is a web of ſeveral ſorts of fibres, jr, 
terwoven together for the covering and wrappin; 
up ſome parts: the fibres of the membranct gi 
them an elaſticity, whereby they can contract, 2 


nervous fibres give them an exquiſite ſenſe, vu 
is the cauſe of their contraction; they can, then. 
fore, ſcarcely ſuffer the ſharpneſs of medicines, 41 
are difficultly united when wounded. 94:1, 
The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring u: 
formation, the dam doth after tear aſunder. ” 
Brown's Vulgar Erram = 
They obſtacle find none Wo 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, excluſive bar: 
Eaſier than air with air, if ſpirits enchrace, 
Total they mix. Mun 
The inner membrane that involved the ſc? 
liquors of the egg remained unbroken. B05 
adj. | membran 
Fr. from . 
br ang, Latin, = 5 
Conſiſting of membranes. oo 
. Lute-ſtrings, which are made of the rn Wi 
braneus parts of the guts ſtrongly wreathed, fa 
ſo much as to break in wet weather. B. 
Great conceits are raiſed of the involution a 
membranous covering called the filly-how. Br WR 
Buch birds as are carnivorous have no giz: ſr 
or muſculous, but a membranous ftomach ; te 


kind of food being torn into ſmall flakes by dt I 5 


Memo'ir. z. J. [memoire, French.) 
1. An account of tranſaQions familia 


2. Hint; notice; account of any thing 


MEMORABLE. adj. {memorable, Frl. = 


MEME'NTO. n. /. [Latin.] A mer, 


reign princes; yet he is but a man, and ſean ee 
F. % & 


beak, may be eaſily concocted by a membrancus f 
mach. Ray on Cre 
Anodyne ſubſtances, which take off contract 
of the membranous parts, are diuretick. A 
Birds of prey have membranaccous, not mulcu Wee 
ſtomachs. Arbuthnet en Aline 


rial; notice; a hint to awaken the ne 

mory. | 
Our maſter, for his learning and piety, !s " 

only a precedent to his own ſubjects, but to, 


memento's may be uſeful. 4. 
Is not the frequent ſpectacle of other pe- 

deaths a memento ſufficient to make you th 

your own ? | L'Efrays 


ritten. 
Ne our great maſter's future charge 
To write his own memcirs, and leave his heir? 
High ſchemes of government and plans of * 


There is not in any author a computation 7 * 
revenues of the Roman empire, and had“ 
. ol . G 
memoirs from whence it might be collected. : 

Arbutkrit en 


morabilis, Lat.) Worthy of memo! 
not to be forgotten. 1 
Nothing I ſo much delight to recount, ® * 
memorable friendſhip that grew betwixt gn 
princes. * 
From this deſire, that main deſire proc 
Which all men have ſurviving fame to 82 
By tombs, by books, by memorab!r dee. 
For ſhe that this deſires doth ſtill remain. 
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Dares Ulyſſes for the prize contend, 
Tn tight of what he durſt not once defend; 
But baſely fled that memorable day, : 
- When I from Hector's hands redeem'd the flaming 
prey ? 5 Dryden. 
Mi MoORaBLY. adv. [from memorable.] 
In a manner worthy of memory. 
MEMORA NDUM. u. J. [Lat.] A note 
to help the memory. 
I reſolved to new pave every ſtreet, and. entered 
a memorandum in my pocket-book accordingly. 
Cu ardia he 
Nature's fair table-book, our tender ſouls 
| We ferawl ail o'er with old and empty rules, 
Stale nermcrandums of the ſchools. Sqvift. 


Mevo' rial. adj, [memorial, Fr. memo- | 


rialis, Lat.] 
1. Preſervative of memory. 
Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed _ 
Of thee and me, and ſighs, and takes my glove, 
And gives memorial dainty lifles to it. Shakeſpeares 
May I, at the concluſion of a work, which is 
a kind of monument of Pope's partiality to me, 
place the following lines as an inſcription memorial 
of it. Broome. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies raiſe; 
There high in air memorial of my name 


Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. | 


2. Contained in memory. 

The caſe is with the memorial poſſeſſions of the 
greateſt part of mankind: a few uſeful things 
mixed with many trifles fill up their memories. 

121 Watts. 


MEmo'RIAL. . J. ; 
1. A monument; ſomething to preſerve 


memory. 

Churches have names; ſome as memorials of 
peace, ſome of wiſdom, ſome in memory of the 
Trinity itſeif, ſome of Chriſt under ſundry titles; 
of the bleſted Virgin not a few; many of one 
apoſtle, ſaint, or martyr 3; many of all. FTFercker. 

A memorial unto liracl, that no ſtranger offer 
inecnſe before the Lord. Num. xvi. 43. 

All the laws of this kingdom have ſome monu- 
ments or mencrials thereof in writing, yet all of 
them have not their original in writing; tor ſome 
of thuſe laws have obtained their force by imme- 
morial uſage. : Hale. 

In other parts like deeds deſerv'd 
Menmriul, where the might of Gabriel fought. 

Miltune 

Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitting con- 
icirnce, and feed upon the ineffable comforts of 
the memorial of a conquered temptation. Scuth, 

Medals are ſo many monuments conſigned over 
ra eternity, that may laſt when all other memorials 
ef the ſame age are worn out or loſt, Addiſon. 

2. Hint to afliiſt the memory. 

He was a prince ſad, ſerious, and full of thoughts 
and ſecret obſervations, and full of notes and me- 
Friis of his own hand touching perſons. Bacen. 

emorials written with king Edward's hand ſhall 
be the ground of this hiſtory. Hayward. 

3. An addreſs; reminding of ſervices 
and ſoliciting reward, 

A7 , 

EMO RIALIST. 2, J. [from memorial. 
One who writes memorials. | 
 Trnutt not omit a memorial ſetting forth, that 

Ie 1:440rialift had, with great diſpatch, carried a 

letter from a certain lord to a certain lord. 

h Spectator. 


0. , 
75 Me MORI ZE. v. a. [from memory.] 
1. To record; to commit to memory by 
writing. * 
They neglect to memorize their eonqueſt of the 


I90ians, eſpecially in thoſe times in which the 
fame was luppoſeds. Spenſer. 


Let their names that were bravely loſt be rather 
ie in the full table of time; for my part, 
„Je no ambitious pains in an eloquent deſerip- 
uon of miſeries. 


Vo . II. x 


Wettone 


MEN 7 


2. To cauſe to be remembered, 
'They mcant 
To memorize another Golgotha. Shakeſpeare. 

MEMORY. 2. /. [memoire, Fr. memoria, 
Lat.] 

1. The power of retaining or recollecting 
things paſt; retention; reminiſcence; 
recollection. 

Memory is the power to revive again in our 

minds thoſe ideas which after imprinting have diſ- 

appeared, or have been laid aiide out of ſight. 
Locke. 

The memory is perpetually looking back, when 
we have nothing preſent to entertain us : it is like 
thoſe repoſitories in animals that are filled with 
ſtores of food, on which they may ruminate, when 

their preſent paſture fails. Addiſon's Spectatur. 

2. Exemption from oblivion. 

That ever- living man of memory, | 
Henry the Fifth ! Shak:ypeare's Henry VI. 

3- Time of knowledge. 

Thy requeſt think now fulfill'd, that aſk'd 
How firſt this world, and face of things, began, 
And what, before thy memory, was done. Milton. 

4. Memorial ; monumental record, 

Be better ſuited ; 
Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe worſer hours: 
I pr'ythee put them off. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

A ſwan in memory of Cycnus thines; 


5. Reflection; attention. Not in uſe, 
When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and watlel ſo convince, 
That memry, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume. Shakeſpeare's Machcth. 
Mx x, the plural of man. 
Wits live obſcurely, en know not how; or 
die obſcurely, men mark not when. Aſcbam. 
For men, there are to be conſidered the valour 
and number: the old obſervation is not untrue, 
that the Spaniards valour lieth in the eye of the 
looker-on; but the Engliſh valour lieth about the 
ſoldier's heart. Bacon's War with Spain. 
He thought fit that the king's affairs ſhould 
entirely be conducted by the foldiers and nen of 
war. Clarendon. 
Men-PLEaASER. z. . [men and pleaſer.] 
One too careful to pleaſe others. 
Servants, be obedient to them that are your 
maſters : not with eye-ſervice, as men-pleaſcrs ; 
but as the ſervants of Chriſt, doing the will of 
God from the heart. Eph. vi. 6. 
To ME NACH. v. a. [menacer, French. 
To threaten; to threat. 
Who ever knew the heavens menace ſo? Shep. 
Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale? 
Sh akeſpeares 
My maſter knows not but 1 am gone hence, 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 


If I did ſtay to look on his intents» &Hhateſpeare. 
From this league 
Peep'd harms that mcnac'd him. Shakeſpeare 


What ſhou'd he do? Twas death to go away, 

And the god menac'd if he dar d to ſtay. Dryden. 
M NACE. . /. [menace, French; from 
the verb.] Threat. 

He that would not believe the mrrace of God at 
firſt, it may be doubted whether, before an ocular 
example, he believed the curſe at laſt, 

| Br:won's Pulgar Errors, 

The Trojans view the duſty cloud from far, 

And the dark mcnace of the diftant war. Drydcns 
ME'nNACER. 2. /. {[menaceur, Fr. from 
menace.] A threatener; one that threats. 

Hence menacer ! nor tempt me into rage: 

This roof protects thy raſhneſs. But begene! 


The mourning fitters weep in wat' ry ſigns. Addiſon. | 


Philips. 
MENA'GE. n. . [French.] A collection 
of animals. 
I ſaw here the largeſt menage that I ever met 
with. Addiien, 


—_ 


— 


MEN 


ME nAcocvs. 2. . [wirc and ayv.] A 
medicine that promotes the flux of the 
menſes. 

To Mex PD. vv. a. [emendo, Latin. ] 

1. To repair from breach or decay. 

They gave the money to the workmen to re- 

pair and mend the houſe. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 16 

2. To correct; to alter for the better. 

The beſt ſervice they could do to the tate, was 

to mend the lives of the perſons who compoſed it. 

Tempire 

You need not deſpair, by the aſſiſtance of his 

growing reaion, to mend the weakneſs of his con- 

ſtitution. : Locke. 
Name a new play and he's the poet's friend; 

Nay, ſhow d his faults—but when would poets 
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mend ? Popes 
F Their opinion of Wood, and his project, is not 
mended. Svifte 


3. To help; to advance. | 
Whatever is new is unlook'd for; and ever jt 
mends ſome, and impairs others: and he that is 
holpen takes ic for a fortune, and he that is hurt- 
for a Wrong. h HFacun. 
If, to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they 
recur to the punctum ſtans of the ſchools, they 
will thereby very little mend the matter, or help us 
to a more poſitive idea of infinite duration. Lockes 
Though in ſome lands the graſs is but ſhort, yet 
it mends garden herbs and fruit. Mertimer's Huſbe 
4. To improve; to increaſe. 

Death comes not at call; juſtice divine 
Merds not her floweſt pace, for pray'r, or cries. 

; Milton. 

When upon the ſands the traveller 
Sees the high ſea come rolling from afar, 

The land grow ſhort, he mends his weary pace, 
While death behind him covers all the place. 
Dryden. 

He ſaw the monſter mend his pace; he ſprings, 

As terror had increas'd his feet with wings. Dryd. 

To MERND. v. n. To grow better; to 
advance in any good; to be changed 
for the better. EE. 

Mr'xpABIE. adj. [from mend.] Ca- 
pable of being mended. A low word. 

MExDaACITY. 2. J. [from mendax, Lat.] 
Fal ſehood. 

In this delivery there were additional mendacities; 
for the commandment forbid not to touch the 
fruit, and poſitively ſaid, Ye ſhall ſurely die; bur 
the, extenuating, replied, Leſt ye die. Browne 

MNDER. 2. J. from mend. ] One who 
makes any change for the better. 

What trade art thou ? A trade that J may uſe 
with a ſafe conſcience z a e of bad foals. 

Sha. Julius CAſur. 
MEN DICAN T. adj. [mendicans, Latin.] 
Begging; poor to a ſtate of beggary. 

Be not righteous over- much, is applicable to 
thoſe win, out of an excels of zeal, practiſe mor- 
tifications, whereby they macerate their bodies; 
or to thoſe who voluntarily reduce themſelves to 
a poor and mcendicant ſtate. Þidldese 

MENDICAN T. z. J. | mendicant, French.] 
A beggar; one of ſome begging fra- 
ternity in the Romiſh church. 

To ME'NDiCaTE. v. a. | mendico, Lat. 
mendier, Fr.] To beg; to aik alms. 
Mzxp1iciTyY. z. . | mendicitas, Lat. neu- 

dicite, Fr.] The life of a beggar. 
Mzxnxps for amends. 

Let her be as ſhe is: If the be fair, *tis the 
better for her: and if ſhe be not, ſhe has the 
merds in her own hands. Shakejpcares 


ME"N1al. adj. [from meiny or many; 
ment, Saxon, or me/nic, old French. 
1. Belonging to the retinue, or train of 

ſervants. | 
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.MEe"nsat. adj. [menſalis, Latin. ] 


MEN 


„ Two meiel dogs before their maſter preſs'd ; 


Thus clad, and guarded thus, he ſeeks his kingly 
gueſt. Dryden s &neis. 


2. Swift ſeems not to have known the 


meaning of this word. 
The women attendants perform only the moſt 
menial offices. Gulliver's Travels. 


Mr NIAL. 2. . One of the train of ſer- 

vants. 

Mrnr'nces. 2. /. [ uinſyS-.] The me- 
ninges are the two membranes that en- 
velope the brain, which are called the 
pia mater and dura mater; the latter be- 
ing the exterior involucrum, is, -from 


its thickneſs, ſo denominated. 
The brain being expoſed to the air groweth fluid, 


and is thruſt forth by the contraction of the ne- 


ninges. Wiſeman. 
MENOLOOY. 2. . [pnixyiw ; menologe, 
French.] A regiſter of months. 
In the Roman martyrology we find, at one time, 
many thouſand martyrs deſtroyed by Diocleſian: 


the menology ſaith they were twenty thouſand. 
Stilling flect. 


MCN OW. =. /. [ phoxinus.] commonly min- 


now. A fiſh. 

Be- 
longing to the table; tranſacted at 
table. A word yet ſcarcely naturalized. 

Converſation either mental or menſal. Clariſſa. 

Me"nsSTRUAL. adj. [menſtrual, Fr. men- 
firuus, Lat.] | 

1. Monthly; happening once a month; 
laſting a month. | 

She turns all her globe to the ſun, by moving 
in her menſtrual orb, and enjoys night and day al- 
ternately, one day of her's being equal to fourteen 
days and nights of our's. Bentley. 

2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. | menſtrueux, 
French.] 

The diffents of the menſtrual or ſtrong waters 
hinder the incorporation, as well as thoſe of the 
mental. Bacon. 

Mz="nsTRuous. adj. [menſtruus, Lat.] 

1. Having the catamenia. 

O thou of late beloved, 
Now like a menftruous woman art remov'd. Sandys. 

2. Happening to women at certain times. 

Many, from being women, have proved men at 
the firſt point of their nenrucus eruptions. Brozon. 

Ms'xSsTRUUM. 2. / [This name probab- 
ly was derived from ſome notion of the 
old chemiſts about the influence of the 
moon in the preparation of diſſolvents.] 

All liquors are called menſtuums which are uſed 
as diſſolvents, or to extract the virtues of ingre- 
dients by infuſion, decoction. Quincy. 

Enquire what is the proper menſtruum to diflolve 
metal, what will touch upon the one and not upon 
the other, and what ſeveral menſtrua will diſſolve 
any metal. ö Bacore 

White metalline bodies muſt be excepted, which, 
by reaſon of their exceſſive denſity, ſeem to reflect 
almoſt all the light incident on their firit ſuperficies, 
unleſs by ſolution in menſtruums they be reduced 
into very ſmall particles, and then they become 
tranſparent. Ncæoten's Oftickss 

MenSURABLILITY. 2. . [| menſurabilite, 
Fr.} Capacity of being meaſured. 

ME"xNSURABLE. adj. [menſura, Latin.] 
Meaſurable; that may be meaſured, 

We meaſure our time by law and not by nature. 
The ſolar month is no periodical motion, and not 
_ eaſily monſurable, and the months unequal among 
_ themſelves, and not to be meaſured by even weeks 
ol days. Helier. 

M="nsSURAL. adj. [from amen/ſura, Lat. 
Relating to meaſure, | 


4 


| 


| 


MER 


To ME'nsuRATE. v. a. [from menſura, 

| Latin.] To meaſure; to take the di- 
menſion of any thing. : 

MENSURATIOR. 2. J. [from nenſura, 
Latin.] The act or practice of mea- 
ſuring; reſult of meaſuring. 

After giving the menſuration and argumentation 
of Dr. Cumberland, it would not have been fair 
to have ſuppreſſed tliofe of another prelate. Arbuth. 

MENTAL. adj. | mentale, Fr. mentis, Lat.] 
Intellectual; exiſting in the mind. 
What a mental power 

This eye ſhoots forth? How big imagination 


One might interpret. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Ath. 
So deep the pow'r of theſe ingredients pierc'd, 

Ev'n to the inmoſt ſeat of mental fight, 

That Adam now enforc'd to cloſe his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his ſpirits became entranc'd. 

| Milton. 

The metaphor of taſte would not have been ſo 

general, had there not been a conformity between 

the mental taſte and that ſenſitive taſte that affects 

the palate. Addiſon. 
If the ideas be not innate, there was a time when 


the ideas are not, there can be no knowledge, no 
aſſent, no mental or verbal propoſitions about them. 
Locke. 

She kindly talk'd, at leaſt three hours, 
Of plaſtick forms, and mental pow'rs. Prior. 
Thoſe inward repreſentations of ſpirit, thought, 
love, and hatred, are pure and mental ideas, belong- 
ing to the mind, and carry nothing of ſhape or 
ſenſe in them. Matts. 
MENTALLY. adv. [from mental.] Intel- 
lectually; in the mind; not practical- 
ly or externally, but in thought or me- 

ditation. 

If we conſider the heart the firſt principle of 
life, and mentally divide & into its conſtituent parts, 


body. Bentley. 


Lat.] 


any thing. 
Think on me when it ſhall be well with thee ; 
and make mention of me unto Pharaoh. Gen. xl. 14. 
The Almighty introduces the propoſal of his 
laws rather with the mention of ſome particular acts 
of kindneſs, than by reminding mankind of his ſe- 
verity. Rogers. 
2, Curſory or incidental nomination. 
Haply mention may ariſe : 
Of ſomething not unſeaſonable to aſk. Milton. 
To MENTION. wv. a. [mentionner, Fr. 
from the noun. ] To write or expreſs in 
words or writing. 
I will mention the loving kindneſſes of the Lord, 
and the praiſes of the Lord. Iſa. Ixiit. 7. 
Theſe mentioned by their names were princes in 
their families. 1 Chron. iv. 38. 
All his tranſgreſſions ſhall not be mentioned. 
Ezek. XViiie 
Joys 
Then ſweet, now ſad to mention, through dire 


change 
Befall'n us, unforeſeen, unthought of. Milton. 
Milion. 


No more be mentioned then of violence 
Againſt ourſelves, and wilful barrenneſs. 

MeyniTiCal. adj. [mephitis, Latin. 
ill-ſavoured ; ſtinking. | 

Mephitical exhalations are poiſonous or noxious 

ſteams iſſuing out of the earth, from what cauſe 
ſocver. Quincy. 

MceRra"cious. adj. ,[meracus, Latin.] 
Strong; racy. 


be ſold or bought. 


Moves in this lip? To the dumbneſs of the geſture |] 


the mind was without thoſe principles ; for where 


— 


we find nothing but what is in any muſcle of the | 


Mr'xTIOx. 2. J. [mention, Fr. mentio, | 


1. Oral or written tare ret of 


ME"RCAaBLE. adj. [mercor, Latin.] To 
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Mr'xeAx TAN T. . J. [mercatante, Ita. 
| This word in Shakeſpeare ſeems 
to ſignify a foreigner, or foreign trader, 


lian.] 


What is he? 
—A mercantant, or elſe a pedant; - 
I know not what but formal in apparel. Shateſp, 
MERCANTILE. adj. Trading; cammer- 
cial: relating to traders. | 

The expedition of the Argonauts was partly 
mercantile, partly military. Arbuthna on Ciins, 

Let him travel and fulfil the duties of the mili- 
tary or mercantile life; let proſperous or adverſe 
fortune call him to the moſt diſtant parts of the 
globe, till let him carry on his knowledge, and the 
improvement of his ſoul, Watts, 

Me'rcar. . /. [mercatus, Lat.] Mar- 
ket; trade. 

With irreſiſtible majeſty and authority our Savi- 
our removed the exchange, and drove the mercat 
out of the temple. | Spratt, 

McE"RCATURE., z. /. [mercatura, Lat.] 
The practice of buying and ſelling. 
Mz"RCENARINESS. 2. /. | from mercenary.] 
Venality; reſpect to hire or reward. 

To forego the pleaſures of ſenſe, and undergo 
the hardſhips that attend a holy life, is ſuch a kind 
of mercenarineſs, as none but a reſigned, believing 
ſoul is likely to be guilty of; if fear itſelf, and 
even the fear of hell, may be one juſtifiable motive 
of men's aCtions. Boyle. 

MERCENARY. adj. [mercenaire, Fr. 
aint, Latin. | 
1. Venal; hired; ſold for money, 

Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Lie drown'd, and ſoak'd in mercenary blood. 
Shakeſpen'te 

Divers Almains, who ſerved in the garriſons, 
being merely mercenary, did eaſily incline to the 
ſtrongeſt. Hay xvid. 

2. Too ſtudious of profit; acting only for 
hire. | | 

The appellation of ſervant imports a mercenary 
temper, and denotes ſuch an one as makes his 
reward both the ſole motive and meaſure of his 

obedience. South's Sermonts 

T was not for nothing I the crown reſign'd ; 

I till muſt own a mercenary mind. Dryden 
MERCENARY. 2. /. {mercenaire, Fr.] A 
hireling; one retained or ſerving for 
pay. 
He a poor mercenary ſerves for bread; 
For all his travel, only cloth'd and fed. Sandy: 
ME'RCER. z. J. [ nercier, French. ] One 
who ſells ſilks. 

The draper and mercer may meaſure religion as 
they pleaſe, and the weaver caſt her upon what 
loom he pleaſe. Hou. 

Mr'xcERY. z. J. | mercerie, Fr. from mer- 
cer.] Trade of mercers; traffick of 
ſilks. 

The mercery is gone from out of Lombard: ſtreet 


and Cheapfide into Paternoſter- vo. and Fleet-itree:. 
Graur'. 


To ME'RCHAND. v. 2. |marchander, Fr.] 


To tranſact by traffick. 

Ferdinando merchanded with France for the re- 
ſtoring Rouſſiglion and Perpignan, oppignorated 
to them. Baccu. 

MERCHANDISE. 2. . [marchandiſe, Fr.] 
I. Traffickx; commerce; trade. 

If a fon, that js ſeat by his father about er- 
chandiſe, fall into ſome lewd action, his wiches- 
neſs, by your rule, ſhould be impoſed upon his fa · 
ther. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

If he pay thee to the utmoſt farthing, thou hit 
forgiven nothing: it is merchandiſe, and not for- 
giveneſs, to reſtore him that does as much as v0 
can require. Taylor. 


Dia. 
ö 


2. Wares; any thing to be bought or fold. 
Fa 


MER 

Fair when her breaſt, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchandiſe, the forth doth lay. 

. Spenſer. 

Thou ſhalt not ſell her at all for money; thou 

halt not make merchandiſe of her. Deut. xxi. 14. 

As for any merchandiſe you have brought, ye 

ſhall have your return in merchandiſe or in gold. 

LO Bacon. 

So actire a people will always have money, whiltt 

they can ſend what merchandiſes they pleaſe to 

Mexico. | Wo OO Addifun. 

FT, MERCHANDISE. v. 2. To trade; to 


traffick ; to exerciſe commerce. 
The Phenicians, of whoſe exceeding mereban- 
diſs we read ſo much in ancient hiſtories were 
Canaanites, whoſe very name ſignifies merchants. 
Brerewwood on Languages. 


Mc'RCHANT. z. . [marchand, Fr.] One 
who trafficks to remote countries. 
France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our me chants goods at Bourdeaux« Shak-ſpearee 
the Lord hath given a commandment againit 

the merchant city to deſtroy the ſtrong holds there- 
of. Iſa. xXitie 11. 
The moſt celebrated merchants in the world were 


2 5 ſituated in the iſland of Tyre. Addiſon. 
* FARE M:rcnanfeiy. adj. [from mer- 
J AescuaN TIERE. ; chant.) Like a 
« merchant. Ainſworth, 
» RE MErchnant-Man. 2. . [merchant and 
r. 72] A ſhip of trade. 4 
3s: Pirates have fair winds and a calm ſea, when the 
> juſt and peaceful merchant-man hath them. Taylor. 
oo 7 In the time of Auguſtus and Tiberius, the 
TH: ſouthera coaſts of Spain ſent great flcets of mer- 
. LR c/::t-rren to Italy. Arbuthnot. 
by MC RCHANTABLE, adj, [mercabilis, Lat. 
the from merchant.) Fit to be bought or 
04. 7 ſold, f 
for Why they placed this invention in the beaver, 
beſide the medical and merchantable commodity of 
any caſtor, or parts conceived to be bitten away, might 
ws de the ſagacity of that animal. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
his N Mr rctaBLE. adj. [from mercy.] This 
en. word in Spex/er ſignifies merciful, Not 
uſed. | 
den. Nought but well mought him betight: 
A He is ſo meek, wiſe, merciable, 
for And with his word his work is convenable. Spenſer. 
lIERCIFUL. adj. [mercy and full.) Com- 
paſſionate; tender; kind; unwilling 
adys. to puniſh ; willing to pity and ſpare. 
One =o Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people thou haſt 
5 edeemed. Deut. xxi. 8. 
on as Wh Obſerve 
what His providence, and on him ſole depend, 
Level. Merciful over all kis works; with good 
ner- Still overcoming evil. Milton. 
- of E RCIFULLY. adv. from aerciful.] 
enderly; mildly; with pity ; with 
ſtreet eompaſſion. | 
itreet · Make the true uſe of thoſe afflictions which his 
raus“. Is hand, mercifully ſevere, hath been pleaſed to lay 
Fr.] E: 58 thee. |  Altterbury. 
: RCIFULNESS. u. . [from merciful.] 
the 10 Tenderneſs ; willingneſs to ſpare. 
. The band that ought to knit all theſe excellen- 
Fr.] Rp erg is a kind mercifulneſi to ſuch a one, 
„Fr. n his ſoul devoted to ſuch perfections. 

f Sidney. 
at ner 55 ee the means ordinary and lawful, among 
wiches- 35 vga mercif: Ineſi and liberality is one, to which 
\ his fa · . x Promiſe of ſecular wealth is moſt frequently 
lenry KO =_ | Hammond. 
hou hot = <'-E55. adj. [from mercy.) Void of 
not for: ey; pitileſs ; hard hearted ; cpuel; 
h as v0 evere. b S OOTY 

Tay 4 His mother mercileſs, | | 
or 2 ſt nerciliſi of women Wyden Hight, 


ME RCV. 2. /. [merci, French, contract- 


«— WER 


| Her other ſon faſt ſleeping did oppreſs, 
And with moſt cruel hand him murdered-p 


itileſs. 
Spenſer. 
The foe is mercileſs, and will not pity. Shakeſp. 
Think not their rage ſo deſperate t'eilay 


An element more mercileſs than they. Denham. 


| What God ſo mean, 
So mercileſs a tyrant to obey! Dryden's Juvenal. 
Whatever ravages a mercileſs diſtemper may com- 
mit, ſhe ſhall have one man as much her admirer 


as ever. Pope. 
The torrent mercileſs imbibes 
Commiſſions, perquiſites, and bribes. Sꝛvift. 


MEe"RCILESSLY. adv. | from mercileſs. | 
In a manner void of pity. 
M:t"eciLEsSNESS. #. J. [from mercileſß.] 
Want of pity. ; 
Mrercu'RIAL. adj. [mercurialis, Latin.] 
1. Fermed under the influence of mer- 
cury; active; ſprightly. 

I know the ſhape of 's leg: this is his hand, 

His foot mercurial, his martial thigh 
The brawns of Hercules. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as could make 
his own part, if at any time he chanced to be out. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
Tully conſidered the diſpoſitions of a fincere, 


ing on the pathetick part. Swift. 
2. Conſiſting of quickfilver : as, mercu- 
rial medicines, 
MrrcuRIFica TION, adj. [from mer- 
cury.] The act of mixing any thing 
with quickſilver. 

I add the ways of mercurification. Boyle. 
MERCURY. ». /. [mercurius, Latin. ] 
1. The chemiſt's name for quickſilver is 
mercury. Hill. 

The gall of animals and mercury kill worms; 
and the water in which mercury is boiled has this 
effect. Arbuthnot. 
2. Sprightly qualities. 

Thus Ns ner of man is fix'd, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix'd ; 
The droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, 
And in one int'reft body acts with mind. Pope. 
3. A news- paper; ſo called from Mer- 
cury, the intelligencer of the gods. 


4. It is now applied, in cant phraſe, to 
the carriers of news and pamphlets, 
Me'xcuxx. #. . [ mercurialis, Latin.) 
A plant. | 

Herb mercury is of an emollient nature, and is 
eaten in the manner of ſpinach, which, when 
cultivated in a garden, it greatly excels. Hill. 
Mercury's finger. u. J. ¶ bermodactylus, 
Lat.] Wild ſaffron. 


ed from mi/ericordia, Latin.] 

1. Tenderneſs; goodneſs ; pity; willing- 
neſs to ſpare and fave; clemency; 
mildneſs; unwillingneſs to puniſh. 

Oh heav*n have mercy on me _ 
II ſay, amen. | 
And have you mercy too ? 
| Mercy is not ftrain'd ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav'n, 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſs'd ; 
It bleſſeth him that gives and him that takes. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
Thou, O God, art gracious, long-ſuffering, and 
in mercy ordering all. Wiſd. xv. 1. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Examples of juſtice muſt be made for terror to 

ſome ; examples of mercy for comfort to others : 

the one procures fear, and the other love. Bacen- 

_ Geod heav'n, whoſe darling attribute we find 

Is boundleſs grace, and mercy to mankind, | 
Abhors the cruel. 


more ignorant, and leſs mercurial nation, by dwell- 


Ainſworth. | 


Me'rELY. adv, [from mere.] Simply; 


MERETRICIOUS. adj. {meretricius, 


MER 
We adore his undeſerved mercy towards us, that 
he made us the chief of the viſible creation. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Pardon, 
*T were a paper loſt, ! 
As offer'd mercy is. Shak-ſpeare"s Cymbeline. 
Cry mercy lords, | 
That you have ta'en a tardy ſluggard here. 
Shakeſpear es | 
] cry thee mercy with all my heart, for ſuſpecting 
a friar of the leaſt good- nature. Dryden. 
3. Diſcretion; power of acting at plea- 
ſure. N 
Condition ! 
What good condition can a treaty find 
I' th' part that is at mercy ? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The moſt authentick record of ſo ancient a 


family ſhould lie at the mercy of every infant who 
flings a ſtone. Pope. 
A lover is ever complaining of cruelty while any 
thing is denied him ; and when the lady ceaſes to 
be cruel, the is, from the next moment, at his 
mercy. . Stoift. 
Mercy-SEAT. 2. /. [mercy and ſeat.] - 
The mercy-ſeat was the covering of the ark of 
the covenant, in which the tables of the law were 
depoſited : it was of gold, and at its two ends 
were fixed the two cherubims, of the ſame metal, 
which with their wings extended forwards, ſeemed 
to form a throne for the majeſty of God, who in 
ſcripture is repreſented as ſitting between the che- 
rubims, and the ark was his footitool : it was from 
hence that God gave his oracles' to Moſes, or to 
the high-prieſt that conſulted him. Calmer. 
Make a mercy-ſcat of pure gold. Exad. xxv. 17. 
MRE. adj. | merus, Latin.] That or this 
only; ſuch and nothing elſe ; this only. 
Scotland hath foiſons to fill up your will 
Of your mere own. Shakcſpeare's Macbet 
I have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, | 
Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy, 
To feed my means. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The mere Iriſh were not admitted to the benefit 
of the laws of England, until they had purchaſed 
charters of denization. Davies on Ireland. 
From mere ſucceſs nothing can be concluded in 
favour of any nation upon whom it is beſtowed. 
0 c Atterbury. 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd, 
To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind. Pope. 
Let eaſtern tyrants from the light of heay'n 
Seclude their boſom ſlaves, meanly poſſeſs'd 
Of a mere, lifeleſs, violated form. Thomſon's Springs 
Mr RE or Mer, in the beginning, middle, 
or end, ſignify the ſame with the Saxon 


mene, a pool or lake. Gibſon, 
Mere. 2. J. mene, Saxon. ] 
1. A pool; commonly a large pool or 
lake: as, Winander mere. 
Meres ſtored both with fiſh and fowl. 
2. A boundary. 5 
The miſlayer of 2 mere-ſtone is to blame: but 
it is the unjuſt judge that is the capital remover of 
land-marks, who defineth amiſs of lands. Bacon. 


Camden, 


only ; thus and no other way ; for this 
and for no other end or purpoſe. 

Which thing we ourſelves would grant, if the 
uſe thereof had been merely and only myſtical, 
| Hooker. 

Theſe external manners of laments | 
Are merely ſhadows to the unſeen grief, 

That ſwells with ſilence in the tortur'd ſoul. 
Shakeſpeares 
It is below reaſonable creatures to be converſant 
in ſuch diverſions as are merely innocent, and have. 
nothing elſe to recommend them, Addifone 
Above a thouſand bought his almanack merely _ 


to find what he ſaid againſt me. Swifts 
Prize not your life for other ends 
Than merely to oblige your friends, Sift. 
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> Mcxr1'DionaALLY. adv. | from meridional.] 


MER 


aneretrix, Lat.] Whoriſh ; ſuch as is 
practiſed by proſtitutes ; alluring by 
falſe ſhow. 

Our degenerate underſtandings have ſuffered a 
fad diyorce from their deareſt object, defile them- 
ſelves with every meretricious ſemblance, that the 
variety of opinjon preſents them with. i 

Glanville's Sccꝑſis. 
Not by affected, meretricious arts, 
But ſtrict harmonious ſymmetry of parts. Reſcom. 
Mx ETRICIOVSLY. adv. from meretri- 
cious.] Whoriſhly; after the manner of 
whores. | 
MEeRETRI C10USNESS. #. /. [from mere- 
tricicus.] Falſe allurement like thoſe of 


ſtrumpets. 
MERTDIAN. . J. [meridien, Fr. neri- 
dies, Lat.] 
1. Noon; mid- day. 
He promis d in his Eaſt a glorious race, 
Now ſunk from his mcridian, ſets apace. Dryden. 
2. The line drawn from north to ſouth, 


which the ſun croſſes at noon. 

The true mridian is a circle paſſing through 
the poles of the world, and the zenith or vertex 
of any place, exactly dividing the eaſt from the 
weſt. Brown's Vulgar Errovrs. 

The ſun or moon, riſing or ſetting, our idea 
repreſents bigger than when on the meridians 

Watts's Logick. 
3- The particular place or ſtate of any 
thing. 

All other knowledge merely ſerves the concerns 
of this life, and is fitted ts the meridian thereof: 

they are ſuch as will be of little uſe to a ſeparate 
ſoul. Halt. 
4. The higheſt point of glory or power. 

I've touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs, 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
I haſte now to my ſetting. - $hakcſp. Henry VIII. 

Your full majeſty at once breaks forth 
In the meridian of your reign. 

MRI D IAN. adj. 

1. Being at the point of noon. 
Sometimes tow'rds Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleaſant, his griev'd look he fixes fad ; | 

Sometimes tow'rds heav'n, and the full blazing 


Waller. 


ſun, 

Which now ſat high in his meridian tow'r. Milton. 
2. Extended from north to ſouth. 
Compare the meridian line afforded by magne- 

tical needles with one mathematically drawn, ob- 

ferve the variation of the needle, or its declination 
from the true meridian line. Boyle. 

. Raiſed to the higheſt point. 

ERI DIONAL. 44%. | meridional, French.] 
1. Southern. | | 

In the ſouthern coaſt of America and Africa, 

the ſouthern point varieth toward the land, as 

being diſpoſed that way by the meridional or proper 
hemiſphere. Bræton's Vuigar Errours. 
2. Southerly ; having a ſouthern aſpect. 
All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ſtilla- 
tories, and ſtoves, ſhould be meridional. MWetton. 
MERIDIONALITY. #. /. from meridio- 

2 Poſition in the ſouth; aſpect to- 

wards the ſouth. 


In the direction of the meridian. 

The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple 
Rood, do place their bed from north to ſouth, and 
delight to ſleep meridionally. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

ME RIT. #. / [meritam, Lat. merite, Fr.] 
1. Deſert; excellence deſerving honour 
or reward. 
She deem'd J well deferv'd to die, 
And made a merit of her cruelty. Dryden. 

Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 

With manners gen'rous as his noble blood; 


MER - 


Te him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 


And ev'ry author's merit but his own. Pope. 
She valu'd nothing leſs | 

Than titles, figure, ſhape, and dreſs; 

That merit ſhould be chiefly plac'd 

In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taſte. Swift. 


2. Reward deſerved. 

Thoſe laurel groves, the merits of thy youth, 
Which thou from Mahomet didſt greatly gain, 

While bold aſſertor of reſiſtleſs truth, 
Thy ſword did godlike liberty maintain. Prior. 

Claim; right; character with reſpect 

to deſert of good or evil. | 

| You have the-captives ; uſe them 
As we ſhall find their merirs and our ſafety 
May equally detecmine. Shabeſfearc's King Lear. 

As J am ſtudious to promote the honour of my 
native country, I put Chaucer's merits to the trial, 
by turning ſome of the Canterbury tales into our 
language. Dryden. 

When a point hath been well examined, and our 
own judgment ſettled, after a large ſurvey of the 
mcrits of the cauſe, it would be a weakneſs to con- 
tinue fluttering. . Watts. 
To ME RIT. wv. a. [meriter, French.] 
1. To deſerve; to have a right to claim 


any thing as deſerved. 
A mply have merited of me, of all 
Th' infernal empire. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A man at beſt is uncapable of meriting any thing 
from God. 


Jo 


South's Sermons. 
2. To deſerve; to earn: it is uſed gene- 
rally of good, but ſometimes of ill. 
Whatſoever jewels I have merited, I am ſure I 
have received none, unleſs experience be a jewel; 
that I have purchaſed at an infinite rate. 
Shakci/p. Merry Wiwes of Windſer. 
If ſuch rewards to vanquiſh'd men are due, 
What prize may Niſus from your bounty claim, 
Who merited the firſt rewards, and fame? Dryden. 
Mcr1Tto'R1ous. adj. | meritoire, Fr. from 
merit.] Deſerving of reward; high in 
deſert. | 
Inſtead of ſo great and meritorious a ſervice, in 
bringing all the Iriſh to acknowledge the king for 
their liege, they did great hurt. Spenſer on Ireland. 


The war that hath ſuch a foundation will not ] 


only be reputed juſt, but holy and eritor ions. 
| 2 Raleigb's EſJays. 
Sufficient means of redemption and ſalvation, by 
the ſatisfactory and mrriiorious death and obedience 
of the incarnate Son of God, Jeſus Chriſt, God 
bleſſed for ever. Sanderſon. 
This is not only the moſt prudent, but the moſt 
meritorious Charity, which we can practiſe. Addiſon. 
MrRITO'RIOUSLY. adv. | from meritori- 
ous.) In ſuch a manner as to deſerve 
reward. | 
He carried himſelf meritoriouſly in foreign em- 
ployments in time of the interdict, which held up 
his credit among the patriots. Motton. 
MRITOC“RIOUSN ESS. 7. /. [from meri- 
torious.] The act or ſtate of deſerving 
well. | 
There was a full perſuaſion of the high mcri- 
toriouſncſs of what they did; but ſtill there was no 
law of God to ground it upon, and conſequently it 
was not conſcience. South. 
MrkITOT. 2. J. [ofcillum, Latin.] A 
kind of play. Ainſworth. 
M'RLIN. 2. J. A kind of hawk. 
Not yielding over to old age his country delights, 
he was at that time following a merlin. Sidney. 
MEe'rMaiD. 2. /. | mer, the ſea; and 
maid.] A ſea woman; an animal with 
a woman's head and fiſh's tail. 
I'Il drown more ſailors than the mermaid ihall. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Thou remembreſt, 
Since once I ſat upon a promontory, 


Vrttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 


Mr RRILY. adv, [from merry.] Gaily; 


MER . 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 


That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong? abe. 
Did ſenſe perſuade Ulyſſes not to hear g 
The mermaids ſongs, which ſo his men did pleaſe, 

That they were all perſuaded, through the ear, 
To quit the ſhip and leap into the ſeas? Davin, 
Few eyes have eſcaped the picture of a . 
maid ; Horace his monſter, with woman's hend 
above and fiſhy extremity below, anſwers the ſhape 
of the ancient ſyrens that attempted upon Ulyſſes. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcur,, 


MceMaid's TRUMPET. 2. J. A kind of 


fiſh. 150 Ainſ. 


airily; cheerfully; with mirth; with 
gaiety ; with laughter. 
Merrily, merrily, ſhall we live now, 
Under the blofſom that hangs on the bough. Shas. 
When men come to borrow of your matters, they 
approach ſadly, and go away merrily. Shateſvear;, 
A paiſan of France thinks of no more than 
his coarſe bread and his onions, his canvaſs clothe; 
and wooden ſhoes, labours contentedly on working 
days, and dances or plays merrily on holidays. 
Temple's Mice, 
Merrily ſing, and ſport, and play, : 
For 'tis Oriana's nuptial day. Grarmvil:, | 
MEe"RRIMAKE. z. /. [merry and mate.) 
A feſtival ; a meeting for mirth ; merry 


pranks. TE 
Thenot now nis the time of merrymale, 
Nor Pan to herie, nor with love to play, 


Sike mirthin May is me:teft for to make, 
Or Summer ſhade, under the cocked hay. S , 
The knight did not forbear, F 
Her honeſt mirth and pleaſure to partake, E 
But when he ſaw her gibe, and toy, and gears, Wa 


And paſs the bounds of modeſt merrimale, 
Her dalliance he deſpiſed. 
To MERRIMAKE, v. a. 

jovial. | 3 
With thee twas Marian's dear delight E- 2 
To moil all day, and m:rrimake at night. Gy, 
Me RrIMENT. 2. J. [from merry, ] Mitth; 
alety; cheerfulneſs ; laughter. 
Who when they heard that piteous ſtrainel voicy 
In haſte ſorſook their rural merriment. Fairy Quin 
A number of merriments and jeſts,  wheien'!. 
they have pleaſantly moved much laughter at 
manner of ſerving God. 
Methouglit it was the found 
Of riot and ili-managed merriment. Minn 
ME"RRINESS. 2. /. | from erry.] Mut; 
merry diſpoſition. | 
The ſtile ſhall give us cauſe to climb in them 
rineſs. Shat fers 
MERRY. 2%. | 
1. Laughing; loudly cheerful ; gay d 
heart. C2 
They drank and were mcrry with him. 8 
Gen. xi. » WE 
The vine languiſheth, all the merry heated? . 


- 2. N. 
- 


Fairy Ave, 


\ 


To fealt; to be 


1 Yo. * 


Some that are of an ill and melancho.y 1% 
incline the company into which they come i* 
ſad and ill-diſpoſed; and others that are of 
nature, do diſpoſe the company to be m7” 
cheerful, Bacon Natural Ii," 

Man is the merricft ſpecies of the creation; 
above and below him are ſerious. Avi, 

2. Cauling laughter. 5 

Vou kill'd her huſband, and for that vii? f. 
Two of her brothers were condemn' d to dei) , 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt» 9%! 

3. Proſperous. 

In my ſmall pinnace I can fail, 
Contemning all the bluſt'ring roar; 

And running with a merry gale, 
Wich friendly ſtars my ſafety ſeek, 
Wichin ſome little winding creek, 

And ſee the ſtorm aſhre. 
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MES * 
„ make MRR LY. To junket; to be jo- 
vial. 


into the houſe of their God. Fudge ix. 27. 

A fox ſpy'd a bevy of jolly, goſſiping wenches 
moking merry over a diſh of pullets. L'* Eftrange. 
MkxRT-ANU⅛êaEw. 2. J. A buffoon; a 
zany; a jackpudding. 3 

He would be a ſtateſman becauſe he is a buf- 
foon ; as if there went no more to the making 
of a counſellor than the faculties of a merry -andreoav 


or tumbler. : L' Eftranges 
Ihe firſt who made the experiment was a mer! y- 
andrewWs Specrator. 


fowls; ſo called becauſe boys and girls 
pull in play at the two ſides, the longeſt 


marriage. 
Let him not be breaking merrythoughts under the 
table with my couſin, ; 


Belonging to the myſentery. 


It taketh leave of the permanent parts at the 


mouths of the meſeraicks, and accompanieth the 
inconvertible portion into the ſiege. Brin. 
The moſt ſubtile part of the chyle paſſeth im- 
me2iately into the blood by the abſocbent veſſels of 
the guts, which diſcharge themſelves into the me- 
ſeraick veins. | +. EAbuthrot. 
Me"rs10N. #. /. [merffo, Latin.] The 

act of ſinking, or thruſting over heal. 
| = dinſworth. 
Mesk'Eus, imperſonal verb. [me and 
ſeems, or it ſeems to me: for this word it 
is now too common to uſe methinks or 
methought, an ungrammatical word.] 

I think; it appears to me; methinks. 

Alas, of ghoſts J hear the ghaſtly cries ; 


Yet there, meſe:ms, I hear her ſinging loud. Sidney. | 


Meſcem d by my fide a royal mad, 
Her dainty limbs full ſoftly down did lay. Fairy Q. 
To that general ſubjection of the land meſcems 
that the cuſtom or tenure can be no bar nor im- 
peachment. Spenſer. 


They trod the grapes and made merry, and went 


Mr xRYTHOUGHT., #. . [merry and 
thought.] A forked bone on the body of 


Echard.. 
MeSERAICK, 2. J. ¶ a ννιν,t; meſeraigue, 
French: analogy requires It me/aratck. | 


4 Whoſe narrow meſes ſtop the groſſer flood. 


part broken off betokening priority of | 


MESENTERY. . J. [ ut7po 3 meſen- 


tere, French.] 'Tnat round which the 
guts are convolved. 
When the chyle paſſeth through the meſentery, 
it is mixed with the lymph. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
MesgENTE RICK. adj, [meſenterigue, Fr. 

from me/entery.] Relating to the me- 
ſentery. RM 

They are carried into the glands of the meſentery, 
receiving a fine lymph from the lymphatick ducts, 
which dilutes this chylous fluid, and ſcours its con- 
taining veſſels, which, from the mejer:terick glands, 
untte in laige channels, and paſs directly into the 
common receptacle of the chyle. | Cheync. 

MESH. z. /. [maeſche, Dutch ; ache, 

old French : it were therefore better 
written, as it is commonly pronounced, 
maſh.) The interſtice of a net; the 
ſpace between the threads of a net. 

The drovers hang ſquare nets athwart the tide, 
thorough which the ſhoal of pilchard paſſing, leave 
many behind entangled in the meaſopes. Carew. 

Such a hare is madneſs the youth, to ſkip o'er 
the meſes of good counſel the cripple. Shakeſpeare. 

He ſpreads his ſubtle nets from ſight, 
With twinkling glaſſes to betray 

The larks that in the m-ſhes light. Dryden. 

With all their mouths the nerves the ſpirits drink, 
Which through the cells of the fine Rrainers ſink : 
Theſe all the channel'd fibres ev'ry way, 
For motion and ſenſation, ſtill convey: 


| 


MES 
The greateſt portion of th' arterial blood, 0 
By the cloſe ſtructure of the parts withſtood, | 
Blackmore. 
To MesHn. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
catch in a net; to enſnare. 
The flies by chance met in her hair, 


By the bright radiance thrown 


From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 


They ſo like diamonds thone. Drayten. 


Mx'sHv. adj. [from s.] Reticulated; 


of net-work. 85 
Some build his houſe, but thence his iſſue barre, 
Some make his moby bed, but reave his reſt. Cao. 
Caught in the my ſnare, in vain they beat 
Their idle wings. Themlon. 
Me'sLin. #./. | from meſler, French, to 
mix; or rather corruptly pronounced 


for meſcellane. See MasLin.] Mixed 


corn: as, wheat and rye. . 

What reaſon is there which ſhould but induce, 
and therefore much leſs enforce, us to think, that 
care of old diflimilitude between the people of God 
and the heathen nations about them, was any 
more the cauſe of forbidding them to put on gar- 
ments of ſundry ſtuff, than of charging them 
withal not to ſow their fields with m:flin. Hookers | 

If worke for the threſher ye mind for to have, 
Of wheat and of meſtlin unthreſhed go ſave. Tuſſcr. 

M.$o0LEU'cys. 2. J. | ;.c:59wn®.] A 
precious ſlone, black, with a ſtreak of 
white in the middle. 

MEes0"LOGARITHMS. 2. /. [utz©-, My, 
and fte. The logarithms of the 
colines and tangents, ſo denominated 
by Kepler, | Harris. 

Meso'MErAS. 2. . | aiocurnzcs] A pre- 
cious ſtone with a black vein parting 
every colour in the midſt. Bailey. 

Me'sP15E. 2. /. [probably miſprinted for 
meſpriſe; meſpris, French.] Contempt; 
ſcorn. | 

Mammon was much difpleas'd, yet not he choſe 
But bear the rigour of his bold m?ſpiſe, 

And thence him forward led, him further to entice. 


| Spenſer. 
Mess. x. J. [mes, old French; mejjo, 
Italian; miſſus, Latin; mes, Gothick ; 
mere, Saxon, a diſh.) Adiſh; a quan- 
tity of food ſent to table together. 

The bounteous huſwife, nature, on each buſh 
Lays her full meſs before you. Shakeſp. Tims of Ath. 
Now your traveller, 

He and his toothpick at my worſhip's meſs. Shak. 

I had as lief you ſhould tell me of a * of por- | 
ridge. Shakeſpeare. 
Herbs and other country mes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dreſſes. Milton. 
Had either of the crimes been cooked to their 
palates, they might have changed nes. 


Decay of Piety. | 


From him he next receives it thick or thin, 

As pure a meſs almoſt as it came in. 
To Mess. v. 2. To eat; to feed. 
Mx'ssack. 2. /. [meſſage, French.] An 
errand ; any thing committed to an- 


other to be told to a third. 
She doth diſplay 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, | 
Through which her words ſo wiſe do make their 


way, 

To bear os meſſage of her gentle ſpright. Spenſer. 
May one, that is a herald and a prince, 

Do a fair meſſage to his kingly ears? Shakeſpeare. 
She is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wond'rous virtues z ſometimes from her eyes 

I did receive fair ſpeechleſs maſſages. Shakeſpeare. 

Gently haſt thou told 
Thy meſſage, which might elſe in telling wound, 


Die. | 


Pope. | 


Let the miniſter be low, his intereſt inc mſi- 
derable, the world will ſuffer for his ſake; the 
meſſage will ſtill find reception according to the 
dignity of the meſſenger. Sourhs 

The welcome meſſuge made, was ſoon receiv'd ; 
"Twas to be wiſh'd and hop'd, but ſcarce believ'd. 

Dryden. 
Mx'ssENOER. 2. /. [ meſſager, Fr.] One 
who carries an errand; one who comes 
from another to a third; one who brings 
an account or foretoken of any thing; 
an harbinger; a forerunner. 

Came running in, much like a man diſmaid, 

A mcſſerger with letters, which his meſſage ſaid. 
Spenſer » 
Yon grey lines, | 
That fret the clouds, are m<engers of day. 
| ; Shakeſpeare. _ 

The earl diſpatched meſſengers one after another 

to tie king, with an account of what he heard and 

believed he ſaw, and yet thought not fit to ſtay 
for an anſwer. | | Clarendone 
Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n; he ſtay' d 

Entranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey d. Pope. 
MESS AH. . /. from the Hebrew. 

The Anointed ; the Chriſt; the Saviour 

of the world; the Prince of peace. 

Great and public oppoſition the magiſtrates made 
againſt Jeſus, the man of Nazareth, when he ap- 
peared as the Meſſiah. Watts. 
MESSTEURS. n. /. [French, plural of 
monſfeur.] Sirs ; gentlemen. 
MkE'ss Mar k. 2. J. [me/5 and mate.] One 
who eats at the ſame table. 
MeE'ssUAGE. 2. J. | meſſuagium, law Latin; 
formed perhaps from me/nage by miſtake 
of the 2 in court hand tor «, they being 
written alike, me/nage from maiſon, Fr.] 

The houſe and ground ſet apart for 

houſehold uſes. | 


Mer, the preterite and part. of meer. 

A ſet of well meaning gentlemen in England, 
not to be met with inwther countries, take it for 
granted they can never be wrong fo long as they 
oppoſe miniſters of ſtate. Addiſon's Freekelaere 

METAGRAMMATISM. 2. J. [Ada and 
vg [act ul : | 

Anagrammatiſm, or m-tagrammatiſm, is a diſſo- 
lution of a name into its letters, as its clements, 
and a new connexion of it by a-tificial tranſpoſition, 
without addition, ſubtraction, or change of any 
letter into different words, making ſome perſect 
ſenſe applicable to the perſon named. Camden. 

META BASIS. n. J. [ Greek. ] In rhe- 
torick, a figure by which the orator 
paſſes from one thing to another. Dia. 

M:TA"BOLA. #. /. [ufaGan, ] In medi- 
cine, a change of time, air, or diſcaſe. 

MEeTaca'reuUs. . /. [iar . In 
anatomy, a bone of the arm made up 
of four bones, which are joined to the 
fingers. ö Dick. 

The conjunction is called ſynarthroſis; as in 
the joining of the carpus to the metacarpus. 

 W.ſcman's Surgery. 

MEraca RAL. adj. [from metacarpus.] 

| Belonging to the metacarpus. Di#. 

It will facilitate the ſeparation in the joint, 
when you cut the finger from the metacarpal bone. 

| | Sbarp's Surgery: 

3 1. J. [metal, Fr. metallum, 

at. 


1. We underſtand by the term metal a 
firm, heavy, and hard ſubſtance, opake, 
fuſible by fire, and concreting again 
when cold into a ſolid body, ſuch as it 
was before, which is malleable under 


And in performing end us. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
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| Mege'TALLURGIST. . . [| metallum and 


MET 


the hammer, and is of a bright, gloſſy, 


and glittering ſubſtance where newly 


cut or broken. The metals are fix in 
number: 1. gold; 2. ſilver; 3. copper; 
4. tin; 5. iron; and, 6. lead ; of which 
gold is the heavieſt, lead the ſecond in 
weight, then ſilver, then copper, and 


Iron is the lighteſt except tin: ſome 


have added mercury or quickſilver, to 

the number of retals; but as it wants 

malleability, the criterion of metals, it 
is more properly ranked among the 
ſemi-metals, Hill. 

NMetalliſts uſe a kind of tergace in their veſſels 
for ſining metult, that che melted metal run not out. 

Moxon. 
2, Courage; ſpirit. In this ſenſe it is 
more frequently — mettle. 

Being glad to find their companions had ſo much 
meral, after a long debate the major part carried it. 

| | Clarendon. 
3. Upon this ſignification the followin 
ambiguity is founded. | 

Both kinds of metal he prepar d, 

Either to give blows or to ward 

Courage and ſteel both of great force, 

Prepar'd for better or for worſe. Hudibras. 
METALE PSI1S. . J. [udanrlice] A con- 

tinuation of a trope in one word through 

a ſucceſſion of ſignifications. Bailey. 
MEeTA'LLICAL. 4 [from metallum, 
META'LL1CK-. at. metalligue, Fr.] 

Partaking of metal ; containing metal ; 

conſiſting of metal. 

The ancients obſerving in that material a kind 
of metallical nature, or fuſibility, ſeem to have re- 
folved it to nobler uſe; an art now utterly loſt;* 

Wetton's Architecture. 

The lofty lines abound with endleſs ſtore 

Of min'ral treaſure, and metallick oar. Blackmore. 

MEeTALLI FEROUS. adj. [metallum and 
fero, Latin.) Producing metals. Di#. 

Mera'LLIN E. adj. [from metal. ] 

1. Impregnated with metal. 

Meralline waters have virtual cold in them; put 
therefore wood or clay into ſmith's water, and try 
whether it will not harden. Bacon. 

2. Conſiſting of metal. | 

Though the quickſfilver were brought to a very 
cloſe and lovely metallinc cylinder, not interrupted 
by interſperſed bubbles, yet having cauſed the air 
to be ayain drawn out of the receiver, ſeveral 
little bubbles diſcloſed themſelves. Boyle. 

Me"TALLIST. #. /. [from metal; metal. 
lifte, Fr.] A worker in metals; ſkilled 
zn metals. 

Meralliſis uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels 
for fining metals, that the melted metal run not 
out ; it is made of quick lime and ox blood. 

Moxen's Mech. Exerciſes. 
MEeTALLO"GRAPHY. n. J. [metallum and 
yew.) An account or deſcription of 
metals. Di... 


cyon. ] A worker in metals. 

Mz="TALLURGY. 2. / [metallum and sp.] 
The art of working metals, or ſepa- 
rating them from their ore. 

To MzTAMO"RPROSE. v. a. [metamor- 
pboſer, French; D Tows ] To change 
the form or ſhape of any thing. 

Thou, Julia, thou haſt mctamorphor'd me; 
Made me neglect my ſtudies, loſe my time. 

Shakeſpeare. 
They became degenerate and mctamorphoſed like 
Nebuchadnezzar, who, though he had the face of 


— 


N E 
The impoſſibility to conceive ſo gg 


vellers, with no train, was enough to- make F 
man unbelieve his five ſenſes. Witten. 

From ſuch rude principles our form began, 
And earth was metamorphos'd into man. Dryden. 


Fr. plapoptworce | 
1. Transformation; change of ſhape. 
His whole oration ſtood upon a ſhort narration, 
what was the cauſer of this metamorphoſis. Sidney. 
Obſcene talk is grown ſo common, that one 
would think we were fallen into an age of metumor- 
Pboſis, and that the brutes did not only poetically 
but really ſpeak. Goverrment of the Tonguce 
What! my noble colonel in meramorphees ! On 
what occaſion are you transformed ? Dryden, 
There are probable machines in epic poems, 
where the gods are no leſs actors than the men; 
but the leſs credible ſort, ſuch as metamorphoſes, 
are far more rare. FOOT 


2. It is applied by Harvey to the changes 
an animal undergoes, both in its form- 
ation and growth ; and by ſeveral to 
the various ſhapes ſome inſeRs in par- 
ticular paſs through, as the filk-worm, 
and the like. Quincy. 

ME TAPI OR. z. /. [ metophore, French; 
papa. ] The application of a word to 
an uſe to which, in its original import, 
it cannot be put: as, he bridles his 

anger; he eden, the ſound ; the Spring 
awakes the flowers. A metaphor is a 
ſimile comprized in a word; the Spring 
putting in action the powers of vege- 
tation, which were torpid in the Winter, 
as the powers of a ſleeping animal are 
excited by awaking him. 

The work of tragedy is on the paſſions, and in 

a dialogue; both of them abhor ſtrong mctaphors, 
in which the epopœa delights. Dryden. 
One died in metaphor, and one in ſong. Pepe. 

MEeTAauHORICAL. a adj. ¶ metaphorigue, 

MEra HO RICE. French; from ne- 
taphor.] Not literal; not according 
to the primitive meaning of the word; 
figurative. 

The words which were do continue ; the only 


difference is, that whereas before they had a literal, 
they now have a metaphorical uſe. Hooker. 
METayrHRa'SE. 1. . [ uidfjaoc.] A 
mere verbal tranſlation from one lan- 
guage into another. 

This tranſlation is not ſo leofe as paraphraſe, 
nor ſo cloſe as metaphraſe. Dryden. 


MaTarnRra'sT. 2. . [metaphraſie, Fr. 
pilapparn;.] A literal tranſlator; one 
who tranſlates word- for word from one 
language into another, I 
MeTarny'siCaLl. FY 
MEeTarPHY'SICK. J mY 
1. Verſed in metaphyſicks; relating to 
metaphyſicks. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it means ſupernatural or 
preternatural. 

Hie thee hither, 
To chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate, and metaphyſical aid, doth ſeem 
To have crown'd thee withal. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
METAPHY'SICK. u. /. | metaphyſigue, Fr. 
METAPHY'SICKS, fila pu πτ ] On- 


tology; the doctrine of the general 
affections of ſubſtances exiſting. 
The mathematics and the metaphyſic s, | 
Fall to them as you find your ſtomach ſerves you. | 
Shakeſpeare. | 


5 


a an, had the heart of a beaſt. Davies on Ireland. 


great a prince 
and favourite ſo ſuddenly metomorphoſed into tra- 


METAMORPHOSIS. 2. /. [| metamorphe/e, | 


MET 


Call her the metaphyſicks of her ſex, 
And fay ſhe tortures wits as quartans ver 
Phyſicians, N Cleavelas 
If fight be cauſed by intromiſſion, or receiin 
in, the form of contrary ſpecies ſhould be e 
confuſedly together, which, how abſurg 1 1 
Ariſtotle ſhews in his metaphyſicks, Peack 5 
See phyſick beg the Stagyrite's defence! 
See meraplyſicł call for aid on ſenſe ! P;p,; Dur: 
The topicks of ontology or metaphyſich, Ky 
cauſe, effect, action, paſſion, identity, oppoſition 
ſubject, adjunct, and ſign. Watts's Lrgich, 
Me APL ASM. 2. to [wlawacul;.] A 
figure in rhetorick, wherein words 91 


letters are tranſpoſed contrary to their 
natural order. | 


a 6 5 Did. 
Mur as TA 818. 2. /. ¶ Nuilæold ois. ] Tranſl. 
tion or removal. 

His diſeaſe was a dangerous aſthma ; the cauſe 
a metaſtaſis, or tranſlation of tartarous humour; 
from his joints to his lungs. 

1 Harvey on Con ſi nptin 
METAaTAa SAL. adi. from metatar/ſu,| 

Belonging to the metatarſus. 

The bones of the toes, and part only of th: 
metatarſal bones, may be carious; in which caſe 
eut off only fo much of the foot as is diſordered. 

. Sharps Surge, 
METATA'RSUS. #. . [utra and rage. 

The middle of the foot, which is com. 

poſed of five ſmall bones connected to 

thoſe of the firſt part of the foot. Dia. 

The conjunction is called ſynarthroſis, as in 
the Joining the tarſus to the metatarſus. Niſ nur. 

META THESIS, u. /. I Nelas ig.] A tranſ- 
poſition. | 

To MrTE. wv. a. [metior, Latin.) To 
meaſure; to reduce to meaſure. 

I will divide Shechem, and mere the valley of 
Succoth. Pain, 

To meaſure any diſtance by a line, apply fore 
known meaſure wherewith to nete it. Heller. 

Though you many ways purſue 
To find their length, you'll never mete the true, 
But chus; take all that ſpace the ſun 
Metes out, when every daily round is run. Creech. 

MEe'"TEwanD.T 2. J. [mete and yard, or 
ME"TEYARD. evand.] A ſtaff of a 
certain length wherewith meaſures are 
taken. 

A true touchſtone, a ſure metexvand lieth before 
their eyes. | Aſcbam's Scbeelmaſo. 

Ye fhall do no unrighteouſneſs in meteyard, 
weight, or meaſure. Lev. xix. 35. 
To METEMPSYCHO'SE., v. a. | from ne- 
tempſychoſis.] To tranſlate from body to 
body. A word not received. 

'The ſouls of uſurers after their death, Lucian 
affirms to be metempſychoſed, or tranſlated into the 
bodies of aſſes, and there remain certain yeary 
for poor men to take their pennyworth out of ther 
bones. Peacham on Blaxcritg. 
MEeTEMPSYCHO'SHS. #. J. [uud vt. 

The tranſmigration of ſouls from body 
to body. ö 

From the opinion of metempſycheſir, or trank 
migration of the ſouls of men into the bodie: of 
beaſts, moſt ſuitable unto their human condition, 
after his death Orpheus the muſician became 4 
ſwan. f Brown's Vilgur EA. 
Me"TEeOR. mn. /. [meteore, Fr. dla; 
Any bodies in the air or ſky that are cf 

a flux and tranfitory nature. 

Look'd he or red, or pale, or fad, or merrily ? 
What obſervation mad'ſt thou in this caſe, 

Of his heart's metcors tilting in his face ? Shateps 

She began to caſt with herſelf from what coat 
this blazing ſtar muſt riſe upon the horizen 
Ireland; for there had the like meteor ftrong uu 
fluence before. , Bacen's 3 _— 
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| Whoſe matter in thee ſoon is ſpent : 


MtTzoro'LOGY. n. J. [wdlewga and 


Mere 0R0Us. adj, [from meteor.] Hav- 


Mz TER. 2, J. [from mete.] A meaſurer: 


do og Tag 4 
G = 
240 


MET. 


Theſe burning fits but meters be, — | 


Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee, 
Are an unchangeable firmament. i Donne. 
Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were ſeen, 
And thunders rartled through a ſky ſerene. Dryden. 

Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as I travell'd, 

Till all my fires were fpent; and then caſt 

downward 
To be trod out by Cæſaf v Dryden's All for Love. 

O poet, thou hadſt been d. ſcreeter, 
Hanging the monarch's hart ſo high, 

f thou hadſt dubb'd thy ſtar a meteor, : 
Which did but blaze, and rove, and die. Prior. 
[£750R01,0'GICAL. adj. [from neteoro- 
e.] Relating to the doctrine of me- 


teo fs. . | 1 
Others are conſiderable in meteorological divinity. 
; Brown. 
Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights 
be new-come gueſts, or old inhabitants in hea- 
den, or meteor0/:gical impreſſions not tranſcending 
the upper region, or whether to be ranked among 
celz#:a] bodies. | Howel's Vocal Foreſi. 
leTEORO LOGIST. 2. / [from meteoro- 
E.] A man ſkilled- in meteors, or 
ſtudious of them. 
The meteerslagiſis obſerve, that amongſt the four 
elements which are the ingredients of all ſublunary 


creatures, theze is a notable correſpondency. 
Horoel's Vocal Foreſt. 


The doctrine of meteors, © © | 
In animals we deny not a natural meteorolagy, or 
innate preſentation of wind and weather. £Z7rowr. 


ing the nature of a meteor, 
From the o'er hill 
To their xt ſtation, all in bright army, 
The cherubim deſcended, on the ground 
Giiding meterr05, as ev'ning miſt 
Ris nirom a river, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


as, a coal-meter, a land-meter, | 
[ETHEGLIN. 2. J [meddyglyn, Welſh, 
from medd and glyn, to plue, Minſhew ; 
or medelyg, a phytician, and Ilyn, 
drink, becauſe it is a medicinal drink. 
Drink made of honey boiled with water 
and fermented, | 

White-handed miſtreſs one ſweet word with thee. 
Honey, and milk, and ſugar, there is three. 
Nu then two treys; and if you grow fo nice, 
lle gin, wort, and malmſey. Shakeſpeare, 

+ lay the ttrength and hardneſs of the wine, 
And vith old Bacchus new met beglin join. Dryden. 
THINKS, verb imperſonal. [Ine and 
thinks, This is imagined to be 2 Nor- 
man corruption, the French being apt 
to con found me and J.] Ithink; it ſeems 
o me; meſeems. See Mzstems, 
Wich is more ſtrictlyß grammatical, 
though leſs in uſe. Methinks was uſed 


eren by thoſe who uſed likewiſe me- 
feems, f 


xg = poets have been had in ſpecial repu- 
fr beg bil, not without great cauſe ; 
S * their ſweet inventions, and moſt witty 
miha have always uſed to ſet forth the 
Ihe © good and virtuous. Spenſer on Ireland. 
.. © chooſe out ſome expreſſion which does not 


Reid. he breaks og e ee 
Tg is another circumſtance, which, mcthinks, 
fou, "Wk W high idea of the nature of the | 
dneraþ' - 3 to what paſſes in dreams, that in- 
wie in ber tude and variety of ideas which then 
9 They Addifon's Spectator. 


MeTHo'DiCALLY. adv. [from method;- 


7% Me THoDizE. v. a. [from method.) 


Me"TRroDIST. 2. J [from method.] 
1. A phyſician who practices by theory. 


2. One of a new kind of puritans lately 


MtTHo'vcur, the preterite of methinks. 


MET 

Mectbinkitready I your tears ſurvey.” Pope. 
METHOD. 1. /. [methode, Fr. AN. 
= Method, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, implies the 
placing of ſeveral things, or performing ſeveral 
operations in ſuch an order as is moſt convenient 
to attain ſome end. | Watts. 
To ſee wherein the harm which they feel con- 
ſiſteth, the ſeeds from which it ſprang, and the 
method of curing it, belongeth to a ſkill, the ſtudy 

| whereof is full of toil, and the practice beſet with 
difficulties, Hotker. 
If you will jeſt with me know my aſpect, 
And faſhion your demeanour to my looks, 
Or I will beat this method in your ſconce. Sbak. 
It will be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
method I think belt to be obſerved in ſchools. 
Locke on Education. 

Notwithſtanding a faculty be born with us, there 

are ſeveral. methods for cultivating and improving 
it, and without which it will be very uncertain. 
| a Addiſon's Spectator. 
MEeTHO'DICAL. adj. [methedique, French; 
from method.] Ranged or proceeding 
in due or juſt order. 
The obſervations follow one another without 

| that methodical regularity requiſite in a proſe author. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 

Let me appear, great Sir, I pray, 

| Metholical in what I ſay. Addiſon's Roſamond. 
He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of 
them where he pleaſes ; to us, perhaps, not with- 
out the appearance of irretrievable confuſion but, 
with reſpect to his own knowledge, into the moſt 


regular and methodical repoſitories, Rogers. 


cal.] According to method and order. 
To begin methodically, I ſhould enjoin you tra- 
vel; for abſence doth remove the cauſe, removing 
the object. Suckling. 
All the rules of painting are met hodically, con- 
_Ciſely, and clearly delivered in this treatiſe, Dryd. 


To regulate; to diſpoſe in order. 
Reſolv'd his unripe vengeance to defer, 

The royal ſpy retir'd again unſeen, 

To brood in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen, 

And methodixe revenge. * Dryden's Boccace. 
The man who does not know how to methgdiſe 

his thoughts, has always a barren ſuperfluity of 

words; the fruit is loſt amidſt the exuberance of 

leaves. Spectator. 

One who brings with him any obſervations which 

he has made in his reading of the poets, will find 

his own reflections met hodixed and explained, in the 

works of a good critick. Addiſon's Spectator, 
Thoſe rules of old diſcover'd, not devis'd, 

Are nature ſtill, but nature methadis'd. Popes 


Our warieſt phyſicians, not only chemiſts but 
mer bodiſts, give it inwardly in ſeveral conſtitutions 
and diſtempers. Bayle. 


ariſen, ſo called from their profeſſion to 
live by rules and in conſtant method. 


See MzrHinxs and MEsEEMS. I 
thought; it appeared to me. I know not 
that any author has meſeemed, though | 
it is more grammatical, and deduced 
analogically from meſeems. | 
 Methought, a ſerpent eat my heart away, 
And you fat ſmiling at his cruel prey. Shakeſpeare. 
Since I ſought : 
By pray'r th' offended deity t appeaſe ; 
Kneel'd, and before him humbl'd all my heart. 
Methought, I ſaw him placable, and mild, 
Bending his ear : perſuaſion in me grew 
That I was heard with favour ; peace return'd 
Home to my breaft ; and to my memory 


His promiſe, 4 That thy ſced{hall. bruiſe our foe.” 


MET 
In theſe T 
I found not what, methought, I wanted ſtill. Milt, 
Metbougbt I ſtood on a wide river's bank, 
Which I muſt needs o'erpaſs, but knew not how. 
5 Dryden. 
MerToxy micar. adj. [from metonymy.] 
Put by metonymy for ſomething elle. 
METonyYMICALLY. adv. [from metony- 
mical.] By metonymy ; not literally. 
The diſpoſition of the coloured body, as that 
modifies the light, may be called by the name of a 
colour mctenymically, or efhciently ; that is, in re- 
gard of its turning the light that rebounds from 
it, or paſſes through it, into this or that particular 
colour. Boyle, 
METONYMV. . J. Imetonymie, French; 
fell. A rhetorical figure, by which 
one word 1s put for another, as the 
matter for the materiate; Be Sied by 
fieel, that is, by a ſword. 


a metonymy uſual in all ſorts of authors, are frequent - 
ly put one for another, Tilletfone 
MeToro'scopy. 2. J. | metopoſcopie, Fr. 
fat rar and TRHETTWs | The ſtudy of phy- 
ſiognomy; the art of knowing the cha- 
racters of men by the countenance. 

ME TRE. 2. /. ſmetrum, Latin; jeiTeo. J 
Speech contined to a certain num ber 
and harmonick diſpoſition of ſyllables ; 
verſe; meaſure; numbers. 

For the metre ſake, ſome words be driven 
which require a ſtraighter placing in plain proſe. 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Abuſe the city's beſt good men in metre, | 

To laugh at lords. Pepe. 
ME"TRICAL. adj. [metricus, Lat. mitrigue, 

French. ] | 
1. Pertaining to metre or numbers. 

2. Conſiſting of verſes: as, metrical pre- 
cepts. 

METRO POLIS. x. / [ metropolis, Lat. 

 metropols, French; Ae and WWoRtz. ]. 

The mother city; the chief city of any 

country or diftrict. _ 

His eye diſcovers unaware 
The goodly proſpect of ſome foreign land, 

Firſt ſeen: or ſome renown'd metrepolis, 

With gliſt ring ſpires and pinnacles adorn'd. Milton. 

Reduc'd in careful watch ; 

Round their met ropolis. Milton's Paradiſe Laſi. 
We ſtopped at Pavia, that was once the metropolis 

of a kingdom, but ar preſent a poor town. 

| h Addiſon on Italy., 

McETRoeo'LiTan. 2. J. metropolitanus, 

Latin. ] A biſhop of the mother church 3 

an archbiſhop. 

He was promoted to Canterbury upon the death 
of Dr. Bancroft, that metropo itum, who underſtood 
the church excellently, and countenanced men of 
the greateſt parts in learning. Clarend:n, 
METROPOLITAN. adj, Belonging to. a 

metropolis, | 

Their patriarch, of a covetous defire to enrich 
himſelf, had forborn to inſtitute metropclitan bi- 
ſhops, | Raleigh, 
METRoPoOLT"TICaL. adj, [from metropo- 
lis.] Chief or principal of cities, 

He tearing the power of the Chriſtians was gane 
as far as Gratia, the mearoplitical city of Stiria. 

Xralles. 

ME TTL E. . /. [corrupted from metal, 

bat commonly written ſo when the me- 

taphorical ſenſe is uſed.] 

I. Spirit; ſpritelineſs ; courage. 

What a blunt fellow is this grown to be? 

He was quick mule when he went to ſchool. 

Shakeſpeare, 


Milton. [ | 


I had 


They differ only as cauſe and effect, which, by | 
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I had rather go with fir prieſt than fir knight: 
I care not who knows ſo much of my mettle. 


Shakeſpeare's Teovelfth Night. 


Upon this heavineſs of the king's forces, in- 
terpreted to be fear and want of mettle, divers re- 


lort:d to the ſeditious. 
Haygvard's Edward VI. 
He had given fo frequent teſtimony of ſignal 
cCourage in ſeveral actions, that his mettle was never 
' luſpected. Clarendon, 
Tis more to guide than ſpur the muſe's ſteed, 
Reftrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed 
The winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe, 
Shows moſt true mettle when you check his courſe. 
Pope. 
2. Subſtance : this at leaſt ſhould be Meral. 
Oh thou! whoſe ſelf- ſame mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue. 
| | - Shakeſpeare. 
Me"TTLt. adj. [from metile.] Spritely ; 
courageous ; full of ardour ; full of fire. 
Such a light and metall'd dance 
Saw you never. Ben Fonſon. 
Nor would you find it eaſy to compoſe 
The merrled Reeds, when from their noſtrils flows ( 
 Addijon. 


The ſcorching fire that in their entrails glows. 
ME'TTLESOME. adj. from mettle. ] Sprite- 
ly; lively; gay; briſk; airy; fiery; 
courag eous. 
Their force differs from true ſpirit, as much as 
a vicious from a mettleſome horſe. Tatler. 
M rrrIESOUELVY. adv. [from mettle- 
ſome.] With ſpritelineſs. 
MEW. 2. /. [mue, French. ] 
1. A cage; an incloſure ; a place where 
any thing 1s confined. 
Foith-coming from her darkſome Nero, 
Where ſhe all day did hide her hated kew. Speꝝſcr. 
There then the does transform to monitruous hues, 
And horribly miſ-ſhapes with ugly fights, 
Captiv'd eternally in iron mcws, 
And darkiome dens, where Titan his face never 
ſhews. | | Spenſer. 
Her lofty hand would of itſelf reſuſe 
To touch the dainty needle or nice thread ; 


She hated chambers, cloſets, fecxet neos, 
And in broad fields preſerv'd her maidenhead. 


2. [Mæp, Saxon.] A ſea-fowl. 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon coots, ſander- 
Ungs, and mearves. Care. 
The veſſel ticks, and ſhews her open'd fide, 
Andon her ſhatter'd maſt the mewws in triumph 
ride. 
Toa Mew. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhut up; to confine ; to impriſon ; 
to incloſe. 
He in dark corners meww'd, 
Mutter'd of matters as their books them ihew'd. 
| ; Hubberd. 
Why ſhould your fears, which, as they ſay, 
attend 
The ſteps of wrong, then move you to mew up 
Your tender kinſman. Shateſpeare's King Fobn. 
Fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires ; 
Know of your youth, examine weil your blood, 
Whether if you yield not to your father's choice, 


You can endure the livery of a nun; | 


For aye to be in ſhady cloiſter eau d, 
To live a barren ſiſter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitleſs moon. 
| _ Shakeſp. 
More pity that the eagle ſhould be med, 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shakeſp. 
' Feign them ſick, 
Cloſe mewv'd in their ſedans, for fear of air. 
| Dryden's Juv. 
It is not poſſible to keep a young gentieman from 
vice by a total ignorance of it, unleſs you will all 
his life meww him up in a cloſet, and never let him 
g into company. Locke. 


Fairfax. 


Dryden. 


; 
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2. To ſhed the feathers. It 18, I believe, 
uſed in this ſenſe, becauſe birds are, b 


feathers. 

I ſhould diſcourſe of hawks, and then treat of 
their ayries, mewings, cuſting, and renovation of 
their feathers. Walton. 

The fun hath mero'd his beams from off his 


lamp, 
And majeſty defac'd the royal tamp. Cleaveland.. 
Nine times the moon had meev'd her horns, at 
length 
With travel wearv, unſupply'd with ſtrength, 
And with the burden of her womb oppreſt, 
Sabean fields afford her needful reſt. Dryden. 
3. [ Miauler, French.] To cry as a cat. 
Let Hercules himſelf do what he may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day. 
Shakeſpeare. 


They are not improveable beyond their own 
genius : a dog will never learn to mew, nor a cat 
to bark. Grews 

To Mewr. v. x. [miauler, French.] To 
ſquall as a child. 

The infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms. 
Shaleſpeare. 
MEezEeREON. z. /. A ſpecies of ſpurge 
lawrel. 

Mezcreen is common in our gardens, and on 
theAlps and Pyrenean mountains : every part of 
this ſhrub is acrid and pungent, and inflames the 
mouth and throat. Hill. 

ME ZZOTINTO. ». . [Ttalian.] A kind 

of graving, ſo named as nearly reſem- 
bling paint, the word importing half- 
painted : It 1s done by beating the whole 
into aſperity with a hammer, and then 
rubbing it down with a ſtone to the 
reſemblance intended, 

MeynT. adv. Mingled. Obſolete. 

The ſalt Medway, that trickling ſtreams 
Aduwn the dales of Kent, 

Till with the elder brother Thames 
His brackiſh waves be meynits Spenſer's Paſtcrali. 

Muasm. 2. /. [from waiw, inquino, to 
inſect.] Such particles or atoms as are 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from diſtempered, pu- 

trefying, or poiſonous bodies, and to 
affect people at a diſtance. 

The plague is a malignant fever, cauſed through 
peſtilential miaſms infinuating into the humoral and 
conſiſtent parts of the body. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Mice, the plural of mou/e. 

Mice that mar the land. 1 Sam. vi. 5. 

MicuAELMaAss. 2. J. ¶ Michael and maſs. ] 
The feaſt of the archangel Michael, 
celebrated on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember. | 

They compounded to furniſh ten oxen after Mi- 
chaelmaſs for thirty pounds price. Carew. 

To MICHE. v. 2. To be ſeeret or co- 
vered; to lie hid. Hanmer. 

Marry this is miching malicho; it means miſ- 
chief. | Sbakeſp. 

M1'cnrs. 2. /. [from miche.] A lazy 
loiterer, who ſkulks about in corners 
and by-places, and keeps out of fight ; 
a hedge-creeper. 

Mich or mick is ſtill retained in the cant language 
for an indolent, lazy fellow. It is uſed in the weſt- 
ern counties for a truant boy. 

How tenderly her tender hands between 
In ivory cage the did the cher bind. Sidney. 

Shall the bleſſed ſon of heav'n prove a micher, 
and eat black-bercies? a queſtion not to be aſk- 
ed. Shall the fon of England prove a thief, and 
take purſes ? a queſtion to be aſked. Shakeſp. 
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cloſe confinement, brought to ſhed their 


Mil 
M1croco'sm. #. /. [uiz;©- and rlenb. 


Heat, ſpirit, motions give to every part: 


M1"cROGRAPHY. 2. / 2 and . 


MI CROSCOPE. , / LA ε and eure 


MicRoO'METER. u. J. [pix® and ge 


Mricrosco'PicCaL. 
Microsco'Pick. 
1. Made by a microſcope. 


2. Aſſiſted by a microſcope. 


3. Reſembling a microſcope. 


Mi'ckTE. adj. [mice], Saxon.] Much; | 


great, Obſolete. In Scotland i; is N 


nounced uckle. | 
This reade is rife that oftentime 

Great cumbers fall unſoft : 

In humble dales is footing faſt, 
The trode is not fo tickle, , 

And though one fall through heedleſs haſte, 
Vet is his miſs not mick/e. Spenſer's Paß 
Many a little makes a mickle. Camden: Nn, 
If I to-day don't die with Frenchmen's Binge: 

To-morrow I ſhall die with mickls age. Salz 
O, mickle is the pow'rful grace, that lle 

In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities 

All this tract that fronts the falling u 

A noble peer, of mick/e truſt and power, 

Has in his charge. 


The little world. Man is ſo called; 

being imagined, by ſome fanciful phi 

loſophers, to have in him ſomething 

analogous to the four elements. 

You ſee this in the map of my microcojn. Stab, 
She to whom this world muſt itſelf refer, 

As ſuburbs, or the micrecyſm of her; 

She, uy dead; ſhe's dead, when thou knay't 

this 

Thou know'ſt how lame a creeple this world is, 

As in this our microcoſm, the heart " 


So Rome's victorious influence did diſperſe 
All her own yirtues through the univerſe, Da; 
Philoſophers ſay, that man is a 0 
little world, reſembling in miniature every part d 
the great; and the body natural may be conipart 
to the body politick. Huf. 


The deſcription of the parts of ſu 
very ſmall objects as are diſcernable 


only with a microſcope. 

The honey bag is the ſtomach, whic! they 1. 
ways fill to ſatisfy and to ſpare, vomiting vp tit 
greater part of the honey to be kept againſt vine: 
a curious deſcription and figure of the iting ſee 
Mr. Hook's micrograpty. Grew's Muſeu 


microſcope, French, ] An optick inin- 
ment, contrived various ways to giit 
to the eye a large appearance of mat! 
objects which could not otherwite be 


ſeen. : 

If the eye were ſo acute as to rival the fel 
microſcopes, and to diſeern the ſmalleſt hair vg 
the leg of a gnat, it would be a curſe, and un! 
bleſſing to us; it would make ail thinzs affe 
rugged and deformed ; the moiſt nnely pour 
cryſtal would be uneven and rough; the fight a 
our own ſelves would affright us; the {mie 
ſkin would be beſet all over with ragged fete 
briftly hairs. Peu x 

The critick eye, that microſcape 
Sees hairs and pores, examines bit 


of wit, 2 
by bit. Dara 


micrometre, French.} An inſtrument 
contrived to meaſure ſmall ſpaces. 

adj. [from mY," 
d cope. 


Make micreſcepical obſervations of the figure ul 


: : of all fluids 
bulk of the conſtituent parts hu TT” 


Evading even the microſcopic eye f _— 
Full nature ſwarms with life. Tlemſen! d. 
Why has not man a micreſcapick ehe ? 

For this plain reaſon, Man is not 2 wo 

Say what the uſe, were finer opticks gi - Mig 

T. inſpe& a mite, not comprehend tne de, 4 
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My. adj. [contrated from middle, or 


derived from mid, Dutch. ] 1 
1. Middle; equally between two ex- 


es. 8 
. more the mounting larks, while Daphne 


ö 


ſings | = 

Shall, liting in mid air, ſuſpend their wings. Pope. 
Ere the mid hour of night, from tent to tent, 
Unweary'd, through the num'rous hoſt he paſt, 

Neue. 


+. It is much uſed in compoſition. 


Ir p-couxSE. 2. J. [mid and . , 


Middle of the way. | 
8 Why in the Eaſt 


Darkneſs ere day's mid-ceurfſe and morning li aht, 


Kore orient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws 

O'es the blue firmament a radiant white, Milton. 
Min-vay. adj. [mid and day.] Meri- 

dional, being at noon. 

Who ſhoots at the mid-day ſun, though he be 
ſure he ſhall never hit the mark, yet as ſure he is 
|: hall ſhoot higher than he wao aims but at a 
buch. Sidney. 

His ſparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 

More 1azzled and drove back his enemies, 
Than id. day ſun fierce bent againſt their faces. 
Shateſpearce 
D'd he nat lead you through the mid-day tun, 
And clouds of duſt ? Did not his temples glow 
In the ſame ſultry vinds and ſcorching heats ? 
; Addiſon. 
M:p-day. 2. /. Noon; meridian, 

Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 

Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to man's firm ſtay, 

Or early or late twilights to mid-day. Donne. 
Mivppesr. ſuperl. of mid, middeft, midſt. 
Vet the ſtout fairy *mongſt the middeſt crowd, 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly view. 

Spenſer. 

Mi'opLE. adj. middle, Saxon. ] 
1. Equally diſtant from the two extremes. 

The loweſt virtues draw praiſe from the com- 
mon people; the middle virtues work in them aſto- 
niſhment 3 but of the higheſt virtues they have 
no ſenſe. Bacen's Eſſays. 

A middle ſtation of life, within reach of thoſe 
conveniences which the lower orders of mankind 
muſt neceſſarily want, and yet without embarraſſ- 
ment of greatneſs, | Rogers. 

To deliver all his fleet to the Romans, except 
ten Adu ſixed brigantines. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

I like people of middle underſtanding and middle 
rank, ; Swift. 

2. Intermediate ; intervening. 

Will, ſeeking good, finds many middle ends. 

. Davies. 
3. Middle finger; the long finger. 
Yeu firſt introduce the riddle finger of the left- 


hand, Shar . 
MibplE. x. , . 


1. Part equally diſtant from two extremi- 
ties; the part remote from the verge. 
8 here come people down by the middle of the 
nd, | Judges. 
Wich roof ſo low that under it | 
They never ſtand, but lie or fit 3 
5 yet ſo foul, that whoſo is in, | 
38 the middle leg in priſons Hudibras. 
2. The time that paſſes, or events that 
— between the beginning and 
nd, 
1 de cauſes and deſigns of an action are the 
ng z the effects of theſe cauſes, and the 


di 1 7 . . . I 
tles met with in the execution of theſe de- 


fin; Ara : 2 2 
** ae the middle ; and the unravelling and reſo- 
dom of theſe difficulties are the end. Dryden. 


Widder AGED y , 
8 adj. [middle and age. 
Placed about the middle of life. BA 
A wee man, that was half grey, half 


brow 1 
a, took a fancy to marry two wives. L' Eftrange. 


M1D 
be middle-aged ſupport faſting the beſt, be- 
| cauſe of the oily parts abounding in the blood. 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I found you a very young man, and left you a 
middle-aged one : you knew me a middle-aged man, 
and now I am an old one. Swift. 

M1"ppLEMOST. adj. [from middle.) Be- 
ing in the middle. 

Why have not ſome beaſts more than four feet, 
ſuppoſe fix, and the middlemeſt ſhorter than the 
reſt ? i More. 

The outmoſt fringe vaniſhed firſt, and the mid- 
dlemaſt next, and the innermoſt laſt. Newton's Opt. 

The outward ſtars, with their ſyſtems of planets, 
muſt neceſſarily have deſcended towards the mid- 
dlemoſt ſyſtem of the univerſe, whether all would 

be moſt ſtrongly attracted from all parts of a finite 

ſpace. | Bentley's Scrmans. 
Mi'pDLING. ad}. from middle. | 

1. Of middle rank; of condition equally 


remote from high and low. 
A mic'dling ſort of a man, leſt well enough to 
paſs.by his father, could never think he had enough 


2. Of moderate ſize; having moderate 
qualities of any kind. 

The bigneſs of a church ought to be no greater 
than that unto which the voice of a preacker of 
middling lungs will eafily extend. Grount. 

Longinus preferred the ſublime genius that ſome- 
times errs, to the midd/ing or indifferent one, 
which makes few faults, but ſeldom rifes to any 
xcellence. | Dryden. 

M1'DLanp. adj. [mid and land.] 
1. That which is remote from the coaſt, 

The ſame name is given to the inlanders, or 

midland inhabitants of this iſland, by Cæſar. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The midland towns abounding in wealth, ſhews 
that her riches are intern and domeſtick. Howwe!. 

The various dialects of the Engliſh in the 
North and Weſt, render their expreſſions many 
times unintelligible to the other, and both ſcarce 
intelligible to the midland. Hale. 

2. In the midſt of the land; mediterra- 


nean. 
There was the Plymouth ſquadron now come in, 
Which twice on Biſcay's working bay had been, 
And on the midland ſea the French had aw'd. .| 
Dryden. 
Mipce. u. J. [mie ge, Saxon.] A gnat. 
M1D-HEAVEN. 2. /. [mid and heaven.] 
The middle of the ſky. 
But the hot hell that always in him burns, 
Though in mid- heaven, ſoon ended his delight. 
| Milton. 
Mr'pLEG. 2. J. [mid and leg.] Middle 
of the leg. | 
He had fifty attendants, young men all, in white 
| fatten, looſe coats to the midleg, and tockings of 
white ſilk. Bacon. 
Mi Mos r. adj. | from mid, or contracted 
from middlemoſt this is one of the 
words which have not a comparative, 
though they ſeem to have a ſuperlative 
degree.] The middle, 
No van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midmoſt battles haſting up behind. Dryden. 
Hear himſelf repine 
At fate's unequal laws : and at the clue, | 
Which, mercileſs in length, the midmeſt ſiſter drew. 
Dryden. 
What dulneſs dropt among her ſons e 
Like motion, from one circle to the reſt: 
So from the midmoſt the nutation ſpreads 
Round, and more round o'er all the ſea of heads. 
Pape. 
Mi DbNIORHT. . /. [nid and aigbt. Milton 
ſeems to have accented this laſt ſyllable.] 


The noon of night; the depth of night; 


Vor. II. 


fo long as any man had more. L*Eſftrange's Fables. | 


| 


twelve at night. 


NMI 


To be vp after midnight, and to go to bed then, 
is early; io that to go to bed after midnight, is to 
go betimes. Shakeſpeare. 

By night he fled, and at. midnight returned 
From compaſſing the earth; cautious of day. 

2 | Milton. 

After this time came on the midnight of the 
church, wherein the very names of the councils 
were fargotten, and men did only dream of what 
had paſt. | Stilling fleet. 

In all that dark midnight of popery there were ſtill 
ſouge gleams of light, ſome witneſles that aroſe to 
give teſtimony to the truth. Atterbury. 

They can tell what altitude the dog-ſtar had at 
midnight or midnoon in Rome when Julius Cæſar 
was flain, Watts. 


Mion!GnT. adj. Being in the middle 
of the night. : | 


How now, you ſecret, black and midnight hags? 


What is't you do ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
J hope my midnight ſtudies, to make our ceun- 
tries flouriſh in myſterious and beneficent arts, 
have not ungratefully affected your intellects. 
Bacon. 
Some ſolitary cloiſter will I chuſe, 
Coarſe my attire, and ſhort ſhall be my ſleep, 
Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden. 
Mr'pRiFe. 2. / [midphpipe, Sax.] The 
diaphragm. 
The midriff divides the trunk of the body into 
two cavities ; the thorax and abdomen : it is com- 
poſed of two muſcles ; the firſt and ſuperior of 


theſe ariſes from the ſternum, and the ends of the 


laſt ribs on each fide. 1 he ſecond and inferior 
muſcle comes from the vertebræ of the loins by 
two productions, of which that on the right ſide 
comes from the firſt, ſecond, and third vertebrz of 
the loins; that on the left fide is ſomewhat ſhorter; 
and both theſe productions join and make the lower 
part of the midriff | Quincy. 
Whereat he inly rag'd, and as they talk'd, 
Smote him into the midriff with a ſtone 
That beat out life. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, 
the carneous fibres of that muſcular part are in- 
flected. Ray. 
Mip-sEA. 2. /. [nid and e. The 
Mediterranean ſea. 
Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid. ſea meets 
With its embrace, and leaves the land behind. 
8 Dryden. 
M1"DsSHIPMAN. 2. /. [from mid, ſhip, and 
man.] b 
Midſbipmen are officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe 
ſtation is ſome on the quarter-deck, others on the 
poop. Their bufineſs is to mind the braces, to 
look out, and to give about the word of command 
from the captain and other ſuperior officers : they 
alſo aſſiſt on all occaſions, both in ſailing the ſhip, 
and in ſtoring and rummaging the hold. Harris. 
Mivsr. 2. /. Middle. 
All is well when nothing pleaſes but God, being 
thankful in the midſt of his afflictions. Taylor. 
Ariſe, ye ſubtle ſpirits, that can ſpy 
When love is enter'd in a female's eye; | 
You that can read it in the midſt of doubt, 
And in the midſt of frowns can find it out. Dryden. 
M1psrT. adj. | contracted from middeft, the 
ſuperlative of id.] Midmoſt; being 
in the middle. 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firſt, Him laſt, Him midf, and without end. 
| Milton. 
In the Slighted Maid, there is nothing in the 
firſt act but what might have been ſaid or done 
in the fifth; nor any thing in the midf which 
might not have been placed in the beginning. 
| Dryden. 
MipsrREAM. #. /. [mid and ftream.] 
Middle of the ftream. _. 
The midſtream's his; I creeping by the fide, - 
And ſhaulder'd off by his impetuous tide. Dryden. 
Mi'psUMMER. 2. /. [mid and /ummer.] 


The 
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7 19 
The ſummer ſolſtice, reckoned to fall 
vn June the twenty-firſt. 


. However orthodox my ſentiments relating to 


publick affairs may be while I am now writing, 

they may become criminal enough to bring me 

into trouble before Midſummer. Svifte 
At eve laſt Midſummer no ſleep ] ſought. 

Gay's Paftorals. 

Mi'owar. n. . [mid and way.} 

part of the way equally diſtant from 


the beginning and end. 
No midway twixt theſe extremes at all. SH p. 
He were an excellent man that were made in the 
miduay between him and Benedict: the one is too 
like an image, and ſays nothing; and the other 
too like my lady's eldeſt ſon, evermore tattling. 
Shakeſpeare's Much ado about nothing. 
Pity and ſhame ! that they, who to live well 
Stood ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 
*Paths indirect, or in the midcvay faint ! IMilton. 
The hare laid himſelf down about midway, and 
took a nap ; for I can fetch up the tortoiſe when 
J pleaſe. L' Eftrange. 
How didſt thou arrive at this place of darkneſs, 
when ſo many rivers of the ocean lie in the id- 
ray. | Broume. 
Mi'pway. adj. Being in the middle 
between two places. | | 
How fearful 
And dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes fo low ! 


The crows and choughs that wing the midway air, 


She ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Shakeſpearee 


MIDWAY. adv. 
aſſage. 
With dry eyes, and with an open look, 
She met his glance midzvay. Oryden's Beccace. 
MTDWIFE. 2. /. [This is derived, both 
by Skinner and Junius, from mid or 
merd, a reward, and pip, Saxon.] A 
woman who aſſiſts women in childbirth, 
When man doth die, our body, as the womb, 
And as a midwife, death directs it home. Donne. 
Without a midzvife theſe their throws ſuſtain, 
And bowing, bring their iſſue forth with pain. 
Sandys. 
There ſaw I how the ſecret felon wrought, 
And treaſon lab'ring in the traitor's thought, 
And mid<vife time the ripen'd plot to murder 
brought. Dryden. 
I had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers 
between them, as if I had all the ſkill of a mid- 


wife. Locke. 
But no man, ſure! er left his houſe 
And ſaddl'd ball with thoughts ſo wild, 
To bring a midwife to his ſpouſe, 
Before he knew ſhe was with child. Prior. 


MI DWIFPERNY. z. /. [from id.] 
1. Aſſiſtance given at childbirth. 
2. Trade of a midwife. 
3. Act of production; help to produc- 
tion; co-operation in production. 
So haſty fruits; and too ambitious flow'rs, 
Scorning the midavifry of rip'ning ſhow'rs, 
In ſpight of froſts, ſpring from th unwilling earth. 
Stepney. 
There was never any thing propounded for pub- 
lick good, that did not meet with oppoſition ; 
arifing from- the humour of fuch as would have 
nothing brought into the world but by their own 
midevifry. Child's Diſcourſe on Trade. 
M1"pwiNTER., 7. [nid and winter.} 
The winter ſolſtice; December the 
twenty-firſt, | 
Begin when the flow waggoner deſcends, 
Nor ceaſe your ſowing till Midæuinter ends. Dryden. 
Mien. 2. J. [mine, French.] Air; look; 
manner. | 
In her alone that owns this book. is ſeen 


Clorinda's ſpirit, and her lofty mien. Waller. 


What can have more the figure and mien of a 


ruin than craggs, rocks, and clitts ? Burnet. 


The 


In the middle of the 


M1 


One, in whom an outward mien appear'd 
And turn ſuperior to the vulgar herd. Prier. 
What winning graces, what majeſtick mien, 
She moves a goddeſs, and ſhe looks a queen. Pope. 
Micr, the preterite of may. 
Matters of ſuch conſequence ſhould be in plain 
words, as little liable as might be to doubt. Locke. 
Micr. 2. J. [ mighc, Saxon. ] Power; 
ſtrength; force. | 
What fo ſtrong, 
But wanting reft, will alſo want of might. Spen er. 
Quoth ſhe, great grief will not be told, 
And can more eaſily be thought than faid 
Right ſo, quoth he, but he that never would, 
Could never; will to might gives greateſt aid. 
Spenſer. 
An oath of mickle might. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Wherefore ſhould not ſtrength and might 
There tail, where virtue fails. Milton's Par. Left. 
Mien and main. Utmoſt force ; higheit 
degree of ſtrength. | 
With might and main they chac'd the murd'rous 
fox, | | 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden. 
This privilege the clergy in England formerly 
contended for with all might and main. Ayiffes 
M1'cHT1LY. adv. | from mighty.] 
1. With great power ; powertully ; effi- 
caciouſly ; forcibly. | 
With whom ordinary means will prevail, ſurely 
the power of the word of God, even without the 
help of interpreters, in God's church worketh 
migłtily, not unto their confirmation alone which 
are converted, but alſo to their converſion which 
are not. | : Hccler. 
2. Vehemently; vigorouſly ; violently. 
Do as adverſaries do in law, ftrive mightily, but 
eat and drink as friends. Shakeſpeare. 
3. In a great degree; very much. This 
is a ſenſe ſcarcely to be admitted but 


in low language. 
Therein thou wrong' ſt thy children mightily. 
Shakeſpeare. 
There's ne'er a one of you but truſts a knave, 
That mightily deceives you. Shakeſpeare. 
An aſs and an ape conferring on grievances : the 
aſs complained mightily for want of horns, and the 
ape for want of a tail. L' Eftrange. 
Theſe happening nearer home made fo laſting 
impreſſions upon their minds, that the tradition 
of the old deluge was mightily obſcured, and the 
circumſtances of it interwoven and confounded with 
thoſe of theſe later deluges. Wreodwerd. 


to this piece of philoſophy. Spectater. 
Mi'caTiness. 2. /. [from mighty.] 
Power; greatneſs ; height of dignity. 
| Think you fee them great, 
And follow'd with gen'ral throng and ſweat 
Of thouſand friends ; then in a moment fee, 
How ſoon this mightincſs meets miſery. 
Will't pleaſe your mightineſs to waſh your hands? 
|  Shakeſpeares 
Mi'cnrTy. adj. [from might.] 
1. Strong ; valiant, | 
The ſhield of the mighty is vilely caſt away. 
Samuel. 
He is wiſe in heart, and mighty in ſtrength. Job. 
Amazement ſeiz d 
The rebel thrones, but greater rage to ſee 
Thus foil'd their mightigt. 
Milton. 
2. Powerful; baving great command. 
Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the earth. 


The Creator, calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them ſev'ral charge. 


3 


Milton. 
3. Powerful by influence. 
| Jove left the bliſsful realms above, 
Such is the pow'r of mighty love. Dryden. 


E Great in number. 


7 


I was mightily pleaſed with a ſtory applicable | 


Shakeſ(p. 


Genefis. | 


M1L 


13 He from him will raiſe 

mig nation. 15 
* The dire event 

Hath loft us heav'n, and all this mighty hot 

In horrible deſtruction laid thus low. Mul, 


5. Strong in corporeal or intelle&y; 
power. | | 
Woe to them that are mighty to drink wine, 


Thou fall'ſt where many mighticr have 3 
8 PRE Brom, 
6. Impetuous ; violent. 
Aruſhing like the ruſhing of mighty waters, IB. 
Intreat the Lord, for it is enough, that there de 
no more mighty thunderings and hail, Ex:du, 
.Vaſt; enormous; bulky. 
They ſank as lead in the mighty waters, xis 
Giants of mighty bone and bold emprife. A 


8. Excellent; of ſuperiour eminence, 2 
Lydiate excell'd the mighty Scaliger and Selben. 
: _ Eavnd, 
The mighty maſter ſmil'd, Dod 
9. Forcible; efficacious. 2 
Great is truth, and mighty above all things, 4 
| a . Eta. . 
10. Expreſſing or implying power, | 
If the mighty works which have been 9ore in * 
thee had been done in Sodom, it would have r. " 
mained. Mauleu. A 
11. Important; momentous. U 
I'll fing of heroes and of kings, EO 
In mighty numbers mighty things. Ciwoly, Mi 
12. It is often uſed to expreſs poser, 
bulk, or extent, in a ſenſe of terror or m. 
cenſure. Wa 
There aroſe a mighty famine in the land. L. mc 
The enemies of religion are but braſs and ir, mail 
their miſchiefs mighty, but their materials mean, lac 
Dalaq. £2! 
Micurty. adv. In a great degree. Not 4 
to be uſed but in very low language, po 
Lord of his new hypotheſis he reigns : o 
He reigns : How long ? Till ſome ulurper riſe, gp 
And he too mighty thoughttul, mighty Wilc : Es 
Studies new lines. - 5 Pris. * 
Mic RAT ION. 2. J [ migratio, migro, Lat.) pal 
1. Act of changing reſidence ; removal whe 
from one habitation to ancther. a 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſheth their times of genen. RIG 
tion, :atitancy, and migration, ſanity, and vel Win 
tions Bravn's Valgar Erriatt ct a 
2. Change of place; removal. 7 
Although ſuch alterations, tranſitions, mig" 
of the centre of gravity, and elevations of 1:8 * 
iſlands, had actually happened, yet theſe fel . 
could never have been repoſed thereby in the mi. 8 
ner we find them. Mecdavard's Natira. E. 80 
Milch. adj. [from milk.) Giving ms, 
Herne doth, at ſtill of midnight, 7M; 
Walk round about an oak, wich ragged hams; "BR 
And then he blaits the tree, and takes the cut, S 
And makes milch kine yield blood. S Pra 
When ſhe ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, | 1 
In mincing with his ſword her hulband' Hinte, 8 
The inftant burſt of clamour that the made, pk 
Would have made milch the burning eyes 0! . 2 4 an 
: NBC oa 
The beſt mixtures of water in ponds for c wlll 
to make them more milch, fatten, or Kerp t . Te. 
from murrain, may be chalk and nitre. Bacins : 
Not above fifty-one have been Rarved, _" Ceaſe 
infants at nurſe, cauſed rather by careceti»% © 2. Ge 
infirmity of the milch women. e Th 
ö With the turneps they feed ſheep, milck cc more 
fatting cattle, Mertimer's Liaſcaus, 
MILD. adj. [mild, Saxon.] M's 
Ce 


1. Kind; tender; good; indulgent; f 
ciful; compaſſionate; clement; ſolt 
not ſevere; not cruel. 


The execution of juſtice is 


men 
Th 
You 


Than 


committed to h 
the Ms 44 
py 


judges, which is the feverer gart; but 


ich is mercy, is wholly left in the king. 

FR _—_ 2 Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
If that mild and gentle God thou be, 
Who doſt mankind below with pity ſee. Dryden. 
It teaches us to adore him as a mild and merci- 
ful being, of infinite love to his creatures. Rogers. 


2. Soft; gentle; not violent, 
The roſy morn reſigns her light, 

And milder glory to the noon. * Waller. 
Nothing reſerv'd or ſullen was to ſee, 

But ſweet regards, and pleaſing ſanctity; 

Mild was his accent, and his action free. Dryden. 
Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day. 


ths 


e be ; : Pope. 

4 The folding gates diffus'd a ſilver light, | 
And with a milder gleam refreſh'd the ſight. 

A: 55 = Addiſon. | 

tm Not acrid; not corroſive ; not acri- 


3. ̃ 
” monious; demulcent; aſſuaſive; mol- 
lifving ; lenitive. | 
_ Their qualities are changed by rendering them 
actimonious or mild. Artuthnit on Aliments, 
4. Not ſharp mellow ; ſweet; having no 
mixture of acidity. f 

The Iriſh were tranſplanted from the woods and 
mountains into the- plains, that, like fruit trees, 


e in they might grow the milder, and bear the better 
85 and ſweeter fruit. a Davies. 
as Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or tale. Prior. 


Mi'..vtew. 2. J. [milveape, Saxon. ] 


M1 I. 


The ſame majeſtic mildneſs held its place; 
Nor loſt the monatch in his dying face. Dryden, 
J ſaw with what a brow you brav'd your fate; 


Yet with what mildueſs bore your father's hate. 
Dryden. 
His probity and mildneſs ſhows, 
His care of friends and ſcorn of foes. Addiſon. 


2. Contrariety to acrimony. 

MͤrLE. 2. J. [mille paſſus, Latin.] The 
uſual meaſure of roads in England, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty yards, 
or five thouſand two hundred and eighty 

feet. | 
We muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. Shakeſp. 
Within this three mile may you ſee jt coming, 
A moving grove. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
When the enemy appeared, the foot and artillery 
were four miles behind. a Clarendon. 
Millions of miles, ſo rapid is their race, 

To cheer the earth they in few montents paſs. 

| Blackmore. 


Mi'.esToONE. 2. /. [mile and /tone.] 
Stone ſet to mark the miles. 

MI“LTOIL. 2. J [millefolium, Latin.] A 

lant, the ſame with yarrow. 

Milf! and honey-ſuckles pound, 

With theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the ground. 

| | Dryden. 

M1'L1ary. adj. [milium, Latin, millet ; 
miliaire, French.] Small; reſembling a 
millet-ſeed. LED 

The ſcarf-ſkin -is compoſed of ſmall ſcales, be- 
tween which the excretory ducts of the miliary 
glands open. Cheyne. 

M1'tiary fever. A fever that produces 
ſmal] eruptions. 

MILICE. n. . [French.] Standing 
force. A word innovated by Temple, 
but unworthy of reception. 

The two-and-twentieth of the prince's age is the 
time aſſigned by their conſtitutions for his entering 
upon the publick charges of their milice. Temple. 

MILITANT. adj. [militans, Lat. militante, 
French. ] 

1. Fighting ; proſecuting the buſineſs of 
a ſoldier. | 

Againſt foul fiends they aid us militant ; 

They for us fight; they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright ſquadrons round about us plant. 
; | Spenſer. 

2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the 
world. A term applied to the church 
of Chriſt on earth, as oppoſed to the 
church triumphant. 

Then are the publick duties of religion beſt 
ordered, when the militant church doth reſemble, 
by ſenſible means, that hidden dignity and glory 
wherewith the church triumphant in heaven is 
beautiſied. | Hofer. 

The ſtate of a Chriſtian in this world is fre- 
quently compared to a warfare: and this alluſion 

has appeared fo juſt, that the character of militant 
has obtained, az the common diſtinction of that 
part of Chriſt's church ſojourning here in this 
world, from that part of the family at reſt. Rogers. 

MiLiraR. | adj. [militaris, Latin; mi- 

M1i'LITARY. litaire, French. Militar 
is now wholly out of uſe.] 

1. Engaged in the life of a ſoldier ; ſol- 
dierly. 

He will maintain his argument as well as any 
military man in the world. Shakeſpear.”s Henry V. 

2. Suiting a ſoldier; pertaining to a ſol- 
dier; warlike. 

In the time of Severus and Antoninus, many, 
being ſoldiers, had been converted unto Chriſt, and 
notwithſtanding continued ſtill in that military 
courſe of life. Hoc ber. 


* 


5 


approved, yet his cruelties weighed down his vir- 
tues. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Numbers numberleſs 

The city gates out-pour'd, lighc-armed troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. 

The wreaths his grandſite knew to reap 
By active toil, and military ſweat, 
Pining incline their fickly leaves. Pricr. 
3. Effected by ſoldiers. | 


He was with general applauſe, and great cries of 


ſaluted king. Bacon. 
MILTTTIA, u. g. [Lat.] The trainbands ; 

the ſtanding force of a nation, 
Let any prince think ſoberly of his forces, ex- 


The militia was ſo ſettled by law, that a ſudden 


army could be drawn together. Clarendon. 
Unnumbered ſpirits round thee fly, 
The light m/;ia of the lower ſky. Pope. 


MILK. z. / [ meelc, Saxon; melck, Dut.] 
1. The liquor with which animals feed 


their young from the breaſt. 
Come to my woman's breaſts, 
And take my milk for gall. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
I fear thy nature, 
It is too full o' th' milk of human kindneſs 
To catch the neareſt way. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Milk is the occaſion of tumours of divers kinds. 
| Miſeman. 
Illuſtrious robes of ſatin and of filk, 
And wanton lawns more ſoft and white than mik. 
: Beaumont. 
When milk is dry'd with heat, 
In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden. 
I concluded, if the gout continued, to confine 
myſelf wholly to the i diet. Temples Miſcel. 
Broths and mi/k-meats are windy to ſtomachs 
troubled with acid ferments. Fl:yer on tbe Humours. 
2. Emulſion made by contuſion of ſeeds. 
Piſtachoes, ſo they be good and not muſty, join- 
ed with almonds in almond mit, or made into a 
milk of themſelves, like unto almond mill, are an 
excellent nouriſher. Bacon. 
To MILE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To draw milk from the breaſt by the 


hand. 
Capacious chargers all around were laid 
Full pails, and veſſels of the mi/ting trade. 


2. To ſuck. 
5 I have given ſuck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that i me. 


Pape. ' 


Mi“LkEN. adj. [from milk.] Contilting 
of milk. 
The remedies are to be propoſed from a con- 
ſtant courſe of the Milben diet, continued at leait 
a year. | Tem lc 
Mi'LkER. 2. . [from milk.] One that 
milks animals. 
His kine with ſwelling udders ready ſtand, 
And lowing for the pail invite-the milker's hand. 
þ Drydes. 
MiLkIN ESS. 2. J. [from milty.] Soft- 
neſs like that of milk; approach to the 
nature of milk. 
Would I could ſhare thy balmy, even temper, 
And milkinefs of blood ! Dryden's Cleomenes. 
The ſaltneſs and oylineſs of the blood abſorbing 
the acid of the chyle, it loſes its mi/kineſs. Flayer. 
Mi LKLIVERED. adj. [milk and liver.] 
Cowardly ; timorous ; faint-hearted, 
Miielicered man! 
That bear'ſt a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs. 
Shakeffcaree 
M1LKwaid. 2. /. [milk and maid.] Woe 
man employed 1n the dairy. 
When milk is dry with heat, 
In vain the mi:kmaid tugs an empty teat. 
A lovely mi/kmaid he began to regard with an eye 
of mercy. Aldiſin. 


Dryden. 


Although he were a prince in militar virtue 


er, Mildew is a diſeaſe in plants, cauſed by a dewy 
or moiſture which falls on them, and continuing, for 
want of the ſun's heat, to draw it up, by its acri- 
ay mon) corrodes, gnaws, and ſpoils the plant: or, 
rony mila av is rather a concrete ſubſtance, which ex- 
8 ſudes through the pores of the leaves. What the 
The gardeners commonly call mildew is an inſect, 
Nat tound in great plenty, preying upon this exſu- 
dation. Others ſay, that mildew is a thick, clam- 
- my vapour, exhaled in the Spring and Summer 
from the plants, bloſſoms, and even the earth itſelf, 
„ in cloſe, ſtill weather, where there is neither ſun 
- ver wind. Miller thinks the true cauſe of the 
ra , 1dr appearing moſt upon plants which are ex- 
at.) paled to the Eaſt, is a dry temperature in the air 
val Hen the wind blows from that point, which ſtops 
te pores of the plants, and prevents their perſpir- 
lern. on; whereby the juices of the plants are con- 
c:.cied upon the ſurtace of their leaves, which being 
= ct a {weetiſh nature, inſects are inticed thereto. 
| Hill, 
n Down fell the mildeav of his ſugar'd words. 
_ 3 Faux. 
hells - DEM gero cometh by cloſeneſs of air; and 
en "wretore in hills, or champaign grounds, it ſeldom 
7 8 cometh. : Bacon. 
1 doon blaſting ildeaus blacken'd all the grain, 
NY 0 4 Dryden. ! 
Mruivew, v. a. To taint with mil 
= cew, 
en: Herz is your huſband, like a mildeww'd ear, 
t Plating lis holeſome brother. Shakeſpeare's Hom. | 
; He dev: the white wheat, and hurts the poor 
Crevture: of the earth, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Fs Sorals latch from Plutarch's tatter'd page, 
4 \ A rid.<o'd Bacon, or Stagyra's ſage. Gay's Trivia. 
ale #11 1DLY. adv, from mild. | 
ten 1. Tenderly ; not ſeverely. 
4. Prince, too mildly reigning, | 
FG Ceaſe thy ſorrow and complaining. Dryden. 
bo 2. Gently ; not violently, 
5. The air once heated maketh the flame burn 
47 more mildly, and fo helpeth the continuance. 
f * Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
" LDNESS. u. J. [from mild.] 
net. 1. Gentleneſs; tenderneſs z mercy; cle- 
oft; mency, 
, 74s milley gentleneſs and courſe of yours; 
; his Than b. much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 
A prais d for harmful mildneſi. Sbabeſpeare. | 
L 


R 2 MiIrkuAN. 


Milton. N 


Joy, in a kind of militar election or recognition, 


cept his militia be good and valiant ſoldiers. Bacon. 
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Mi't.xMAy. . J. Luili and man. A 


man utho ſells milk. 
M1'LxPaAiL. 3. / [milk and pail.] A 
veſſel into which cows are milked. 

That very ſubſtance which laſt week was graz- 
ing in the field, waving in the mi/kpai/, or grow- 
ing in the garden, is now become part of the man. 

E Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
M1'LkPan. #. J. [milk and pan.) Vellel 
in which milk is kept in the dairy. 

Sir Fulke Grevil had much and priyate acceſs 
to Queen Elizabeth, and did many men good; yet 
he would ſay merrily of himſelf, that he was like 
Robin Goodfellow ; for when the maids ſpilt the 

mill pans, or kept any racket, they would lay it 
upon Robin : ſ» what tales the ladies abour the 
queen told her, or other bad offices that they did, 
they would put it upon him. Bacen's Apephth. 


MILE O“ T TAGE. 2. /. | milk and pottage. | 


Food made by boiling milk with water 
and oatmeal. 
For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk and milkfo'tage 
are very fit for children. Locke. 
M1Lksco'RE. 2. /. [milk and ſcore.] Ac- 
count of milk owed for, ſcored on a 
board. | 
He is better acquainted with the millſcore than 
his ſteward's accounts. Addiſon. 
M1'Lxs0P. 2. . [milk and ſep.] A oft, 
mild, effeminate, feeble-minded man. 
Of a moſt notorious thief, which lived all his 
life-time of ſpoils, , one of their bards will ſay, that 
he was none of the idle mi/kj;ps that was brought 
up by the fire-fide, but that moſt of his days he 
ſpent in arms, and that he did never eat his meat 


before he had won it with his ſword. Spenſer. 
A mill ſep, one that never in his life 
Felt ſo much cold as over ſhoes in ſnow. Shakc/p. 


We have as good paſſions as yourſelf; and a 
woman was never deſigned to be a milkſep. Addiſon. 
But give him port and potent ſack 
From milkſcp he ſtarts up mohack. 
MILE TOO TH. 2. . [milk and 7eoth.] 
Milkteeth are thoſ: ſmall teeth which come forth 


before when a foal is about three months old, and 


which he begins to caſt about two ycars and a half 
Farrier. 


after, in the ſame order as they grew. 
MiLXTRHISTLE. a. /. [milk and thiſtle : 
plants that have a white juice are 
named milky.] An herb. 
MY Lk&TREFOLL. #. J. [| cytifus.] An herb. 
MiLxVEH CH. . J. [aftragalus, Latin.) 
A plant. Tiller. 
M1'L&«wEED. 2. . [milk and wweed.] A 
plant. 
MILWII TE. adj. [milk and abbite.] 
White as milk. 
She a black ſi Kk cap on him begun 
To ſet, for foil cf his mi/kwhite to ſerve. Sidney. 
Then will I raife aloft the milkzwhire roſe, 
With whoſe ſweec ſmell the air tha!l be perfum'd. 
S/ ake{pcaree 
The bolt of Cupid fell, 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower; 
Before milk bite, now pu pie with love's wound; 
And maidens call it love in idleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
A milk<vbite goat for you I did provide; 
Two mil:wkite kids run f. iſking by her fide. 
Dryden. 
MuiLikworrT. 2. /. [milk and wert.] A 
bell-ſhaped flower. 
MILEWOUAN. z. /. [milk and auoman. 
A woman whoſe bulineſs is to ſerve fa- 
milies with milk. 


Even your milkzvoran and your nurſery-maid 


have a fellow feeling. Arbuih. Hiſt. of 7c bn Bull. 
MLK V. adj. [from mild.] 
1. Made of milk. 
2. Reſembling milk. 


| 


Prior. | 


MIL 
at taſteful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, 
Which the kind ſoil with milly ſap ſupplies, 
Can move the god. f Pope. 
Some plants upon breaking their. veſſels yield a 


milky juice. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Yielding milk. 5 | 
Perhaps my paſſion he diſdains, 

And courts the milly mothers of the. plains. 


4. Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 
It turns in leſs than two nights? 
This milky gentleneſs and courſe of-yours, 
Vou are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 
Than prais'd for harmful mildneſss Shakeſpeare. 
M1i'LKY-WAY. . /. [milky and way.] 
The galaxy. 


path or track, encompaſſing the whole heavens, 
and extending itſelf in ſome places with a double 
path, but or the moſt. part with a ſingle one. 


different in ſituation and magnitude, from the 
confuſed mixture of whoſe light its whole colour 
is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned. | 
Nor need we with a prying eye ſurvey 
The diſtant ſkies to find the.mi/ky-wway : 
It forcibly intrudes upon our.fight. Creech. 
How many ſtars there muſt be, a naked eye 
may. give us ſome faint glimpſe, but much. more 
a good teleſcope, directed, towards that region, of 
the ſky called the milky-wway. Cheyne. 
MILL. 8 [ par. mola, Latin; meli u, 
Welſh; myln, Saxon; moulin, French; 


in which corn is ground to meal, or any 


an engine in which any operation is 
performed by means of wind or water; 
ſometimes 1t is uſed of engines turned 
by the hand, or by animal force. 


by water which ran under, and carried it about as 
a mill, Sidney. 
Olives ground in mills their fatneſs boaſts 
Dryden. 
A miller had his arm and ſcapulg torn. from 
ſuddenly drawn up by the mills Sharps Surgery. 
To MILL. v. a. [from the noun ; Au; 
mila, Iflandick,] 
1. To grind ; to comminute. 
2. To beat up chocolate. | 
3. To ſtamp coin in the mints. | 
It would be better for your milled medals, if 
they carried the whole legend on their edges ; but 
at the ſame time that they are lettered on the 
cd.;cs, they have other inſcriptions on the face and 
the reverſe. Addiſen. 
Wood's halfpence are not milled, and therefore 


more eaſily counterſeited. | Sevift. 
M1'iL-cos. x. /. [mill and ceg.] The 


denticulations on the circumference of 
wheels, by which they lock into other 
wheels. | 
The timber is uſeful for mill-cogs. 
M:i'LL-DaM. . . [mill and dam.) The 
mound, by which the water is kept up 
to raiſe it for the mill. 
A layer of lime and of earth is a great advan- 
tage in the making heads of ponds and mill-dams. 
Mortimer. 
M1'LE-nokse. 2. Horſe that turns a 
mill. | 
A mill-borſe, ſtill bound to go in one circle. 
. : Si 


Neſcommon- 


Sbaleſpeare. 


The milky-Tvay, or via lactea, is a broad white | 


Some of the ancients, as Ariſtotle, imagined . that | . 
this path conſiſted only of a certain exhalation | 
hanging in the air; but, by the teleſcopical ob- | 
ſervations of this age, it hath been diſcovered to | 
conſiſt of an innumerable quantity of fixed ſtars, | 


Harris. | 


molen, Dutch.] An engine ar fabrick. | 


other body is commanuted. In general 


The table, and we about it, did all turn round | 


his body by a rope twiſted round his wriſt, and | 


Mortimer. | 


MI I. 


MLT uONTAIVS. 2. /. An herb, 


Ain ſau 
M1"LLTEETH.. 2. /. [mill and 125 2 
grinders; dentes molares, double teeth, 
The beſt inſtruments for cracking bones 21 
nuts are grinders or mill-teetb. Arbuthnet on An 
MiLLENA RIAN. . J. [from millenariu, 


> 


3 nn 


the millennium. | 
M1"L.LENARY. adj. [ millenaire, Fr. l 
lenarius, Lat.] Conſiſting of a thovſarg, 
The millenary ſeſtertium, in good manu: 
is marked with a line croſs the top thus Ind. 
N Arbutbnct on Cin. 
MILLENIST. . J. [from mille, Lat.) On 
that holds the millennium. 
MILLENNIUM. 2. J. [Latin.] A thee. 
ſand years; generally taken for the 
thouſand years during which, according 
to an ancient tradition in the church, 
grounded on a doubtful text in tie 
Apocalypſe, our bleſſed Saviour {hall 
reign with the faithful upon earth after 
the reſurrection, before the final com- 
pletion of beatitude. 8 
We muſt give a full account of that fate call 
' the millennium. Burnet s Theory of the Earth, 
MILILIEIXNIAL. adj. [from millenniun, 
Latin.) Pertaining to the millennium. 
To be kings and prieſts unto God, is the cha- 
racteriſtie of thuſe that are to enjoy the millcrnia 
happineſs. Bures. 
M1'LLEPEDES. 2. /. ¶ millepiedt, French; 
mille and pes, Latin.] Wood! lice, ſo 
called from their numerous feet. 
If pheaſants and partridge are fick, give then 
millepedes and earwigs, which. will cure them. 
f ö Mortimer s Hi ſbandij. 
MI“LLER, x. /. [from mil l.] One who 
attends a mill. 
More water glideth by the mill hy 
Than wots the miller of. Shakeſpearn 
Gillius, who made enquiry-of millers who dwelt 
upon its ſhore, received anſwer, that the Euripus 
ebbed and flewed four times a day. Bricon, 
M1'1LER. 2. . A fly. Ainſworth, 
MI“LIER's-THUMB. . /, [miller and 
thumb.] A ſmall fiſh found in brooks, 
called likewiſe a bullhead. | 
MirrETsIMAL. adj. [milleſimas, Latin.) 
Thouſandth; conſiſting of thouſandth 
parts, | 
To give the ſquare root of the number tw, 
he laboured long in milleſimal fractions, till he 
confeſſed there was no end. Watts, 
MiILer. . J. [milium, Latin; mil and 
millet, French. ] 
1. A plant, 
The millet hath a looſe divided panicle, aud 
each ſingle flower hath a calyx, conſiſting of two 
leaves, which are inſtead of petals, to prote& the 
ſtamina and piſtillum of the flower, which atter- 
wards becomes an oval, ſhining ſeed. This plant 
was originally brought from the eaſtern countries, 
where it is ſtill greatly cultivated, from whence 
we are annually furniſhed with this grain, which 
is by many perſons much eſteemed for puddings: 


ii,te 


| 
| 
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In two ranks of cavities is placed a roundiſh 
ſtudd, about the bigneſs of a grain of millet. 
WWoadward on Fiſt 


Millet is diarrhetick, cleanſing, and uſeful is 
diſeaſes of the kidneys. Arbuthnot on Alina 

A kind of fiſh; unleſs it be miſprinted 
for mullet. ; 

Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pan 


as whiting, mackerel, millet» 
14555 


Lat. millenaire, Fr.] One who expect 


IME 
Milli 
velti 
ſome 
mirt! 
Tai. 
Me: 
Thi 


Whoſe 
W. hip 


Out.-de 


Luk 
a buf 
Jugs 


MIM 

4 L1LINER» 2. J. [[ believe from Milaner, 
an inhabitant of Milan, as a Lombard 
e is a banker.] One who ſells ribands 

and dreſſes for women. | 
4 He was perfumed like a milliner 3 
And, 'twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet box, which ever and anon 


-ave his noſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
7 bs mercers and milliners complair of her want 


of publick ſpirit. 


it 


itv, ſhe will toſs him half a crown, or a crown, 
and tell him, if he knew what a long millin:r's 


deal for her to give. 1 Law. 
1iLL10N. z. J. [million, French; mil- 


logne, Italian. ] 


fo 
he or ten hundred thouſand. 
19 Within thine eyes, ſat twenty. thouſand deaths, 


In thy bands clutch'd as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers. 
A proverbial name for any very. great 


number, | 
That the three angles of a triangle are equal to 


There are Millions of truths that a man is not 
concerned to know. Locke. 


" She found the poliih'd glaſs, whoſe ſmall convex 
”* Enlarges to ten millions of degrees 

. Ihe mite, inviſible elſe. Philips. 
nid 


Miet thy own flock, great ſhepherd, bereceiv'd ; 
Ard glad all heav'n with millions thou-haſt ſav d. 
Prior. 
Sl: LL10NTH. adj. [from illion.] The 
ten hundred thouſandth. 
The firſt embrion of an ant is ſuppoſed to be as 
big as that of an elephant; which nevertheleſs can 
neter arrive to the millionth part of the ctner's 
bulk. Bentley. 
1 LLSTONE. #. J. [mill and ſtons.] The 
tone by which corn is comminuted. 

No man ſhall take the nether or the upper mill- 
fine to pledge. : Deut. xxiv. 6. 
Aſop's beaſts ſaw farther into a miliſtone than 
our mobile. L' Eftrange. 
Mitr, 2. J. [mildt, Dutch. ] 

The ſperm of the male fith. 

You ſhall ſcarce take a carp without a melt, or a 
female without a roe or ſpavn. HWalton's Angler. 
Mile, Saxon.] The ſpleen. | 
I MiLT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
impregnate the roe or ſpawn of the fe- 
male fiſh, 


any fich, the ſhe being called ſpawner. 


„The ipawner and miſter labour to cover their 

| lpzwn with ſand. - Walton's Angler. 

ULIWORT., 2. J. [aſplenon.] An herb. 
and infav. 
two 


IME. .. / [ mime, French ; {ih 3 
mms, Latin.] A buffoon who practiſes 


ter- 

= eeliculations, either repreſentative of 
ries lome action, or merely contrived to raiſe 
ence mirth. 

pich Deink'ſt thou, mime, this is great. Ben Jonſon. 
. „ Miuk. v. 2. To lay the mime. 


T * taou, mime, this is great? or that they 
titve . 
Whoſe n0:.e ſhall keep thy miming moſt alive, 
5 :10u doit raiſe. ſc me player from the grave, 
ut-dance the babion, or out- boaſt the brave? 
. . 5 Ben Jonſon. 
kk. n. / [from mime.] A mimick; 
2 buffoon. | | 
Jugzicrs and dancers, anticks, mummers, nina. 
& CER Milton. 


Tatler. F 
if any one aſks Flavia to do ſomething in cha- 


The number of an hundred myriads, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


two right ones, is a truth more evident than many 
of thote propoſitions that go for principles; and 
| et there are millions who know-not thisat all. Locke. | 


MIULTER. 2. /. [ſrom miit.] The he of | 


MIN. 


Mi M1CAL. adj. [mimicus, Lat.] Imita- 
tive; befitting a mimick; acting the 
mi mick. 


geſtures, ſtyles, ſpeech, faſhion, or accents. 


periment; but his claws were ſhackled. L' Eftrange. 

Singers and dancers entertained the people with 
light ſongs and mimical geſtures, that they might 
not go away melanchaly from ſerious pieces of 
the theatre. Dryden's Fuvenal. 


g 
| A mimical daw would needs try the ſame ex- 
i 


imitation ; in a mimical manner. 
MI MICE. z. J. [mimicus, Latin.] 


excite laughter. 

Like poor Andrew I advance, 
Falſe mimick of my maſter's dance : 
Around the cord awhile I ſptawl, 
And thence, though ſlew, in earneſt fall. Prior. 
2. A mean or ſervile imitator. | 
| Of France the mimick, and of Spain the prey. 

4 0 Anon. 
Mruick. adj. [mimicus, Lat.] Imita- 
tive. 

In Reaſon's abſence mimick fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams. 


Milton. 
The buſy head with mimicꝶ art runs o'er 
The ſcenes and actions of the day before. Sevifte 


To MI wick. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
imitate: as a buffoon; to ridicule by a 
burleſque imitation. 

Morpheus expreſs'd 
The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt ; 
The walk, the words, tlie geſture, could ſupply, 
The habit mimick, and the mien belye. Dryden. 
Who wou'd with care ſome happy fiction frame, 
So mimicks truth, it looks the very ſame. Granville. 

M1 MmickRY. 2. J. [from mimick.] Bur- 

leſque imitation. | 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my correſ- 
pondent tells me he can aſſume my air, and give 
my taciturnity a ſlyneſs which diverts more than 
any thing. I could ſay. Spectator. 

M1Mo'GRAPHER. z. J. | mimus and ypadw. ] 
A writer of farces. Di. 

MixA'cious. adj. [minax, Lat.] Full 
of threats. | 

Mina'ciry. 2. . from minax, Latin.] 
Diſpoſition to uſe threats. 

Mix ATORY. adj. { minor, Lat.] Threat- 
ening. | 

The king made a ſtatute monitory and minatory, 
towards juſtices of peace, that they ſhould duly 
execute their office, inviting complaints againit 
them. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Mince. v. a. [contraQted, as it ſeems, 
from mini/h, or from mincer ; mince, Fr. 
ſmall. ] _ | 

1. To cut into very ſmall parts. 

She ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, 

In mincing with his ſword her huiband's limbs. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

With a good chopping knife mince the two ca- 
pons as ſmall as ordinary minced meat. Bacon. 

What means the ſervice of the church ſo im- 


them mince and mangle that in their practice, 

which they could ſwallow whole in their ſubſcrip- 

tions ? | South's Sermons. 
Revive the wits ; 

But murder firſt, and mince them all to bits. Dune. 


2, To mention any thing ſcrupulouſly, 
by a little at a time; to palliate; to 


Man is of all creatures the moſt mimical in | 


Wotton on Education. 


\M1"MICALLY. adv. [from nimical.] In] 
bill the had juſt-received, he would think it a great | 


1. A ludicrous imitator; a buffoon who 
copies another's act or manner ſo as to | 


perfectly, and by halves, read over? What makes | 


MIN 


to ſay I love you. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
R 4 7 

Thy honeſty and love e this matter, 

Making it light to Caſſio. Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 

Theſe gifts, 

Saving your mincing, the capacity | 

Of your ſoft cheveril conſcience would receive, 


— — 


If you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. Shakeſpeare» 
Vt try to force you to your duty: 

For ſo it is, howe'er you mince it, 

Ere we part, I ſhall evince it. Hudibras. 


Siren; now mince the fin, 
And mollify damnation with a phraſe. 
| Say you conſented not to Sancho's death, 
But barely not forbade it. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
If, to mince his meaning, I had either omitted 
ſome part of what he ſaid, or taken from the 
ſtrength of his expreflion, I certainly had wronged 
him. Dryden. 
Theſe, ſeeing no where water enough to effect a 
general deluge, were forced to mince tlie matter, 
and make only a partial one of it, reſtraining it 
to Aſia. Wedward, 
3. To ſpeak with affected ſoftneſs; to 


clip the words. 

Behold you ſimpering dame, whoſe face between 
her forks preſages ſnow ; that minces virtue, and 
does ſhake the head to hear of pleaſure's name. 
| | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
To Mince. v. n. 
1. To walk nicely by ſhort ſteps; to 

act with ap pearance of ſcrupulouſneſs 

and delicacy ; to affect nicety. 

By her fide did fit the bold Sanſſoy, 

Fit mate for ſuch a min:ing minion, 

Who in her looſeneſs took exceeding joy. Fairy Q: 

I'll turn two mincing ſteps 

Into a manly ſtride. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Ven. 

A harlot form ſoft ſliding by, 

With mincing ſtep, ſmall voice, and languid eye. 

| Dunciads 
2. To ſpeak ſmall and imperfectly. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are as much di- 
ſtinguiſhed from each other, as the mincing lady 
prioreſs and the broad-ſpeaking wife of Bath. 

| Dryden's Fables. 

Mr'ncinGLY. adv. [from mince.] In 
ſmall parts ; not fully. 

Juſtice requireth nothing mincingly, but all with 
preſſed and hcaped, and even over-enlarged mea- 
ſure. ' Hookers 


MIND. . / [xzemind, Saxon. 


1. The intelligent power. 

J am a very fooliſh, fond old man; 
I fear 1 am not in my perfect mind. Shakeſpeare. 

This word being often uſed for the ſoul giving 
life, is attributed abuſively to madmen, when we 
ſay that they are of a diſtracted mind, inſtead of 
a broken underſtanding : which word, mind, we 
uſe alſo for opinion; as, I am of this or that mind : 
and ſometimes for men's conditions or virtues; as, 
he is of an honeſt ind, or a man of a juſt id: 
ſometimes for affection; as, I do this for my 
mind's ſake : ſometimes for the knowledge of prin- 
ciples, which we have without diicouric : often- 
times for fpirits, angels, and intelligences: but 
as it is uſed in the proper fignification, including 
both the underſtanding agent and paffible, it is 
deſcribed to be a pure, ſimple, fubitantial act, not 
depending upon matter, but having relation to that 
which is intelligible, as to his firft object, or more 
at large thus; a part or particle of the ſoul, 
wheceby it doth underſtand, not depending upon 
matter, nor nceding any organ, fiec from paſſion 
coming fr n without, and apt to be diſſevered as 


eternal umn that which is mortal. Raleigh. 
thought th' eternal Mind 
Had made us maſteis. Dryden, 


2. Intellectual capacity. 
We fay that learning's endleſs, and blame fate 
For not ailowwing life a longer date, 
He did the utmoit bounds of knowledze find, 


extenuate, 


He found ;h2ay not 10 large a5 war hi: ,t: Cono/rye 
3. Liking; 


I kmow no ways to minte it in love, but directly 
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MIN 


- 3- Liking; choice; inclination ; propen- 
ſion; affection. 

Our queſtion is, Whether all be ſin which is 
done without direction by ſeripture, and not whe- 
ther the Iſraelites did at any time amiſs, by follow- 
ing their own minds without aſking counſel of God ? 

Hooker. 

We will conſider of your ſuit, : - 

And come ſome other time to know our mind. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Being ſo hard to me that brought your ind, 

I fear the'll prove as hard to you in telling her 
| mind. Shakeſpeore. 

I will have nothing elſe but only this; 

And now methinks I have a nd to it. Shakeſp. 

Be of the ſame mind one towards another. 

| Rom. xii. 16. 

Haſt thou a wife after thy mind ? forſake her 
not. Eccluſ. 

They had a mind to French Britain; but they 
have let fall their bit. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Sudden 1mingaroſe 
In Adam, not to let th' ocG$ſfion paſs, ' 
Given him by this great c:nference, to know 
Of things above this world. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Waller coaſted on the other ſide of the river, 
but at ſuch a diſtance that he had no ind to be 
engaged. Cl/arerdon. 

He had a great mind to do it. Clarer don. 

All the arguments to a good life will be very 
inſignificant to a man that hath a uind to be 
wicked, when remiſſion of ſins may be had upon 
ſuch cheap terms. Tillotſon's Scrmone. 

Suppoſe that after eight years peace he hath a 
mind to infringe any of his treaties, or invade a 
neighbouring ſtate, what oppoſition can we make? 

Addiſen. 
4. Thoughts; ſentiments. 
Th ambiguous god, 
In theſe myſterious words, his mind expreſt, 
Some truths revcal'd, in terms involy'd the reſt. 
| Dryden. 
5. Opinion. 

The earth was not of my mind, | 
If you ſuppofe as fearing you, it hoh. Shakeſp. 
Theſe men are of the mind, that they have clearer 
ideas of infinite duration than of infinite ſpace, be- 
caule God has exiſted from all eternity; but there 
is 29 real matter coextended with infinite ſpace. 

Lacke. 

The gods permitting traitors to ſucceed, 

Becoine not parties in an impious deed ; 

nd, by the tyrant's murder, we may find, 

Thar Cato and the gods were of a miu. Granville. 
6. Memory ; remembrancy. 

The king knows their diſpofition; a ſmall touch 
will put him in mind of them. Bacon. 
When he brings 

Over the earth a cloud, will therein ſet 
His tripied-coloured bow, whereon to look, 
And call to mind his covenant. Mitten s Par. Let. 

Theſe, and more than I to mind can bring, 
Nenalcas has not vet forgot to ng. Dryden. 

The cavern*: mouth alone w2s hard to find, 
Becauſe the path diſus d was out of mind. Dryden. 

They will put him in id of his own waking 
thonghts, ere theſe dreams had as yet made their 
impreſſions cn his fancy. Attervury's Sermons. 

A wholciome law time out of Mind, 
Had been conficm'd by f:te's decrce. 

To Minv. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To mark; to attend. 

His mournful plight is ſwallowed up unuares; 

Forgetful of his own that minds another's cares. 
Spenſer's Fairy Qucen. 

Not then miſtruſt, but tender love injoins, 

That I ſhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me 
Milton. 


Swift. 


If, in the raving of a frantick muſe, 
And minding more his verſes than his way, 
Any of theſe ſhould drop into a weil. Roſcemmyn. 
Ceaſe to requeſt me; let us mind our way; 
Another ſong requires another day. Dryden. 


TY 


I Mi'npFruLLY. 


He is daily called upon by the word, the _ 


MIN 
ſters, and inward ſuggeſtions of the holy ſpirit, to 
attend to thoſe proſpects, and mind the things that 
belong to his peace. Regers. | 
2. To put in mind; to remind. 
Let me be puniſhed, that have minded you 
Of what you ſhould forget. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
I defire to mind thoſe perſons of St. Auſtin, 
| Burnet. 
This minds me of a cobbling colonel. L'Eftrarge. 
I ſhall only mind him, that the contrary ſuppo- 
ſition, if it could be proved, is of little uſe. Locke. 
To MIND. v. 2. To incline; to be dij- 
poſed. 
When one of them mindeth to go into rebellion, | 
he will convey away all his lordihips to feoffees in 
truſt, Spenſer. 
M1'xpep. adj. [from ind.] 
1. Diſpoſed ; inclined ; affected. 
We come to know 
How you ſtand minded in the weighty diff'rence 
Between the king and you. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Whoſe fellowſhip therefore unmeet for thee, 
Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'R diſlike, 
And be to minded ſtill, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If men were minded to live virtuouſly, to believe 
a God would be no hindrance to any ſuch deſign, 


but very much tor its advancement. Tillotſon, 
Pyrrhus is nobly minded ; and I fain 
Would live to thank him. Philips. 


2. Minded is uſed in compounds: as, high- 
minded. 
am not bigb- minded, J have no proud looks. Pjal. 
3. We lay likewiſe lau-, 
Mix DrUL. adj. [mind and full. ] Atten- 
tive; heedful ; having memory. 
I acknowledge the uſefulneſs of your directions, 


and I promiſe you to be mindful of your admoni- 
tions. Hammond, 


adv. [from mindful.] 
Attentively ; heedfully. 
Mi'xDFULNESS, 2. J. [from mindful. ] 
Attention ; regard. 
Mi'nDLESS. adj. [from mind.] 
1. Inattentive ; regardleſs. 
Curſed Athens, Mind of thy worth, 
Forget now thy great deeds, when neighbour ſtates, 
But for thy ſword and fortune, trod upon them. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
As the ſtrong eagle in the filent wood, 
Mindleſs of warlike rage, and hoſtile care, 
Plays round the rocky cliff, or cryſtal flood. Pricr. 
2. Not endued with a mind; having no 
intellectual powers. | 
God firſt made angels bodileſs, pure, minds 
Then other things, which mindleſs bodies be: 
Laſt, he made man. Davies. 
3. Stupid; unthinking. 
Pronounce thee a groſs lowt, a mind!:ſs ſlave, 
Or elſe a hovering temporizer. Shak. Mint. Tale. 
MinxD-STRICKEN. adj. {mind and 
ftricken. | Moved; affected in his mind. 
He had been ſo mird-tricden by the beauty of vir- 
tue in that noble king, though not born his 
ſubject, he ever profeſſed himſelf his ſervant. 
Sidney. 
Mixe, pronoun poſſeſſive. [myn, Saxon; 
mein, German; mien, French; meus, 
Latin. It was anciently the practice to 
uſe my before a conſonant, and ine 
before a vowel, which euphony ſtil] 
requires to be obſerved. Mine is al- 
ways uſed when the ſubſtantive pre- 
cedes: as, this is my cat; this cat #s 
mine.] Belonging to me. 
Thou art a ſoul in bliſs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. Shateſpeare's King Lear. 
When a wife man gives thee better counſel, give 
me mine again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


To Mins. 


Mix ER. #. J. [mineur, Fr. from nin. 
1. One that digs for metals. 


And miners cruſh'd beneath their mines are f 


2. One who makes military mines. 


MINERAL. x. . [minerale, Lat.] Foil 


M 1 N 
If thou be'ſt flain, and with no ſtroke 
My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt 


of min, : 

ne Al, 
= E Shake 7 cart. 

A friend of mine is come to me, and I habe g. 


thing to ſet before him. Ln 
1 hat palm is mine. Dod 
Mint. z. /. [mine, French; may . 
mwn, Welih, from maen lapis, in the 
plural meinz.] | | 
1. A place or cavern in the earth whit, 
contains metals or minerals. 
TON ſtreighter bounds your fortune did c. 
ne, 

In your large heart was found a wealthy ue. 

Walks, 

A workman, to avoid idleneſs, worked in; 
groove or mine-pit thereabouts, which wa; litt 
eſteemed. Bak, 
A mine-digger may meet with a gem, which je 
knows not what to make of. Bert, 
The heedleſs mine-man aims only at the "RY 

ing a quantity of ſuch a metal as may be vendibk. 
0. 

2. A cavern dug under any fortification 

that it may fink for want of ſupport; o 

in modern war, that powder may be 

lodged in it, which being fired at 1 

proper time, whatever is over it may he 

blown up and deſtroyed. 
By what eclipſe ſhall that ſun be defac'd ? 
What mine hath erſt thrown down fo fair a tower! 
What ſacrilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac's ? 
| | | Sigh 
Build up the walls of Jeruſalem, which = 
have broken down, and fill up the mine that ye 
have digged. Wiitgfs 
Others to a city ſtrong 

Lay ſiege, encamped ; by batt'ry, ſcale and min, 

Aſſaulting. Milton's Paradiſe Iif 
To Mine. v. 2. [from the noon.] To 

dig mines or burrows; to form any 

hollows underground. 
The ranging ſtork in ſtately becches dwells; 

The climbing goats on hills ſecurely feed ; 

The mining coneys ſhroud in rocky cells, Writ, 
Of this various matter the terreftrial globe coniits 

from its ſurface to the greateſt depth we ever dig u 

mine. Weedwward's Natural Hiiry 
. a. To lap; to ruin by 
mines; to deſtroy by flow degrees, u 
ſecret means. 

It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unſeen. y oe Ilena. 

They mined the walls, laid the powder, 24 
rammed the mouth; but the citizens made a cu 
termine. | Hayearh 


By me kings palaces are puth'd to ground, 


Lags, 


As the bombardeer levels his wiſchief at cite 
the miner buſies himſelf in ruining private 12% 
þ Tr, 


14 


body; matter dug out of mines. Al 
metals are minerals, but all miner 
are not metals. Minerals in the r. 
ſtrained ſenſe are bodies that may de 
melted, but not malleated. 
| She did confeſs, ihe had 
For you a mortal mineral; which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and iy 7%? 
By inches waſte you. Sbaleſpeare : (ynit® 
The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, 1 
copper, and tin, are of great value. Barts 
Part hidden veins digg d up, nor hath 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ſtone. 


this ea 
laue. 


incal 


MIN 


Hrerals; nitre with vitriol; common ſalt with 
= 450 falphur with vitriol. Woodward. 
[Mixeral. adj, Conſiſting of foſlile 


bodies. 
By expe 


nience upon bodies in any mine, a man 
ecture tallick or mineral ingre- 
may conjecture at the me | 
2 of any maſs found there. - Weedward. 
M: xERALIST. n. J from mineral.] One 
ſcilled or employed in minerals. | 
A mine-digger may meet with a gem or a 
mineral, which he knows not what to make of till 
he chews it a jeweller or a mincralift. Bo le. 
The metal: and minerals which are lodged in 
intervals do ſtill grow, to ſpeak 
or receive additional in- 
ereaſe. Woodward. 
Minz 2a tOGIST. . J. [mineralogie, Fr. 
from Mineral and 26yS-.] One who diſ- 
courſes on minerals. 
Mary authors deny it, and the exacteſt minera- 
Ic is have rejected it. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
MiB EKA“ LOG Y. 2. J. [from mineral and 


the perpendicular 
in the incraliſt's phraſe, 


90. ; 
_ Ihe doctrine of minerals. 

on Dv. 2. /. A ſkin with ſpecks of 
y be u hte, Ainſworth. 


Te MINGLE. Y. A. G 
1. lo mix; to join; to compound; to 
unite with ſomething ſo as to make 


one mals, | 
| Sulphurous and nitrous foam 


They found, they ming/ed, and with ſubtle art, 


Sidrg. Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd | 
h you I's blackeſt grain. f Milton. 
Jat you Lameat with me! with me your ſorrows join, 
bitgifh And mi oe your united tears with mine! WMulſb. 


mme, we are ready to mingle with ourfelves, and 
ct bear to have others think meanly of them. 
Watts's Logict. 


2. To contaminate ; to make of diflimilar 
parts, | 


mint, 
ie Li 
| To 
n al 


To confound the race 

Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 

To :i»g/e and involve. Milton. 
The Leſt of us appear contented with a mingled, 
imperfect virtue. Rogers's Sermons. 


Ils; 
W: {th 


» Confits 


er dig ot : 

Hg. . To confuſe, 

lin by . There mingle broils. Milton. 
WT DP * ö 

ees, 0 { MINGLE. v.#. To be mixed; to be 


onited with, 

Ou felt will ingle with ſociety, | 

ni play the humble hoſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
c1c.nus had defiled himſelf wilfully in the 


Ace, 


s Hom 1 

der, 1. des 04: heir mingling with the Gentiles, 

e a cu 2 Mac. xive 13. 
1ywark Nor prieſts, nor ſtateſmen, 

* Could have completed ſuch an ill as that, 


- 


u men had not mingled in the miſchief. Rove: 
1 Sic, when the ſaw her ſiſter nymphs, ſuppreſs d 
erung tears, and mingled with the reſt. Addiſon. 
INGLE, 2. /. [from the verb.] Mix- 


nd, 
1 
re f 


Drigite + 
us ure; medley; confuſed maſs. 
WY MONTES 
1 With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
"Wk woe ge with our rattling tabourines, Shakeſp. 
Faß „ er can 1 defend my Spaniſh Fryar; thouglr 
de comical parts are diverting, and the ſerious 
es. : moving, yet they are of an unnatural mingle. 
miner ES \ Dryden's Dufreſney. 
2, LIN 
the te *GLER, u. J. [from the verb.] He 
may WNW +io ning'es. 
Ivar 53 
E oss. z. /. Ini mature, French; 
2d F "Om minimum, Latin.] 
gro Anting 10 water-colours with pow- 
ling tick bers tem d wi a 
Gale .* tempered with water. A mode of 
4 : 
lead, ink panting almoſt appropriated to . ſmall 
Baits lures, 5 
: 1 Nerf, . . q 
ee Eeprefentarion in a ſmall compaſs; 
Iure prelentation leſs than the reality. 
Wire io 


Our tex, our kindred, our houſes, and our very | 


MIN 
Ihe water, with twenty bubbles, not content to 
have the picture of their face in large, would in 


them. : Sidney. 
If the ladieg ſhould once take a liking to ſuch a 
diminutive. race, we ſhould ſce mankind epito- 
mized, and the whole ſpecies in miniature: in 
order to keep our poſterity from dwindling, we 
have inſtituted a tall club. Addiſon's Guardian. 
The hidden ways 
Of nature would'ſt thou know ? how firſt ſhe frames 
All things in miniature? thy ſpecular orb 
Apply to well diſſected kernels : lo! 
Strange forms ariſe, in each a little plant 
Unfolds its boughs : obſerve the ſlender threads 
Of firſt beginning trees, their roots, their leaves, 
In narrow ſeeds deſcrib'd. Ptilips. 
3. Gay has improperly made it an ad- 
jective. 
Here ſhall the pencil bid its colours flow, 
And make a miniature creation grow. Gay. 
M1'nixin. adj. Small; diminutive. 


_ Uſed in ſlight contempt. | 
Sleepeſt, or wakeſt thou, jolly ſhepherd, \. 
Thy ſheep be in the corn; : 
And for one blaſt of thy minikin mouth, 

Thy ſheep ſhall take no harm. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Mi'nixin. z. / A ſmall ſort of pins. 
Mi'ninm. 2. J. [from minimus, Latin. ] 

1. A ſmall being; a dwarf. 
Not all 

Minims of nature; ſome of ſerpent- kind, 

Wond'rous in length, and corpulence, involv'd 

Their ſnaky folds, and added wings. Milton. 
2. This word is applied, in the northern 

counties, to a ſmall ſort of fiſn, which 

they pronounce meunim. See Mix NOW. 


the leaſt ſize. 

Get you gone, you dwarf, 
| You minimus of hind' ring knot graſs made; 
You bead, you acorn. Shakeſpeare. 
Mr'xion. 2. J. [mignon, Fr.] A favou- 
rite ; a darling ; a low dependant; one 
who pleaſes rather than benefits. A 
word of contempt, or of {light and fa- 


miliar kindneſs. 
Minion, ſaid ſhe; indeed 1 was a pretty one in 
thoſe days; J ſee a number of lads that love you. 
Sidney. 
They were made great courtiers, and in the way 
of minions, when advancement, the moſt mortal 
offence to envy, ſtirred up their former friend to 
overthrow them. Sidney. 
One, who had bcen a ſpecial minion of Andro- 
manas, hated us for having diſpoſſeſſed him of her 
heart. Sidney. 
i Co rate thy minions ; 
Pecomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy ſovereign. Shaxcſpeare's Henry VI. 
His company muſt do his minis grace, 
Whilſt 1 at home ſtarve for a merry look. Shakeſp. 
Edward ſent one army into Ireland; not for 
conqueſt, but to guard the perfon of his minion 
Piers Gaveſton. | Davies. 
If a man ſhould launch into the hiſtory of 
human nature, we ſhould find the very minions of 
princes linked in conſpiracies againit their maſter. 
L' Eftrange. 
The drowſy tyrant by his minions led, 
To regal rage devotes ſome patriot's head. Szvift. - 
Mr'Nious. adj. | from miniam, Latin. ] 
Of the colour of red lead or vermillion. 
Some conceive, that the Red Sea receiveth a 
red and minious tincture from ſprings that fall into 
it. Brown, 


To MI NISH. v. a. {from diminiſh ; mi- 


air. a 
Ve ſhall not mini ought from your bricks of 


nus, Lat.] To leſſen; to lop; to im- 


MI NIMUS. u. J. [Latin.] A being of 


b 


your daily taſk, | Exc. u. 19. 
6 


; 


each df theſe bubbles ſet forth the miniature of 


MIN 
They are mined and brought low through op- 
preſſion. Pal. evii. 39. 
Another law was to bring in the filver of the 
realm to the mint, in making all clipt, miniſbed, 
or impaired coins of ſilver, not to be current in 
payments. Bacor's Henry VII. 
MINISTER. 2. /. [minifter, Lat. mi- 
niftre, French. ] | 
1. An agent; one who is employed to 
any end; one who acts not by any in- 
herent authority, but under another. 
You, whom virtue hath made the princeſs of 
felicity, be not the miniſter of ruin. Sidney. 
Rumble thy belly full ; ſpit fire, ſpout rain, 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters; 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs: 
But yet I call you ſervile minifters, | 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd. 
Your high-engender'd battles, gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Th' infernal minifter advanc'd, 
Seiz'd the due victim. Dryden. 
Other ſpirits govern'd by the will, | 
Shoot through their tracks, and diſtant muſcles fill; 
This ſovereign, by his arbitrary nod, 
Reftrains or ſends his mix iſters abroad. Blackmore. 
2. One who 1s employed in the admini- 


ſtration of government. 

Kings muſt be anſwerable to God, but the !- 
niſters to Kings, whoſe eyes, ears, and hands they 
are, muſt be anſwerable to God and man. Bacen. 

3. One who ſerves at the altar; one who 
performs ſacerdotal functions. 

Epaphras, a faithful #:ini/er of Chriſt. 1 Col. i. 1 

The minifiers are always preaching, and the 
governors putting forth edicts againſt dancing and 
gaming. Addiſon. 

The miriſtcrs of the goſpel are eſpecially required 
to ſhine as lights in the world, becauſe the diftinc- 
tion of their ſtation renders. their conduct more 
obſervable; and the preſumption of their know- * 
ledge, and the dignity of their office, gives a pe- 
culiar force and authority to their example. Rogers. 

Calidus contents himſelf with thinking, that 
he never was a friend to hereticks and infidels; 
that he has always been civil to the miniſter of 
his pariſh, and very often given fomething to the 


charity-ſchools. Laws, 
4. A delegate; an official. 
If wrongfully. : 
Let: God. revenge ; for 1 may never lift 
An angry arm againſt his miniſter. Shakeſpeares. 


5. An agent from a foreign power with- 
out. the dignity of an ambaſſador. 

To M1'NISTER. v. a. [miniftro, Latin.] 
To give; to ſupply ; to afford. 

All the cuſtoms of the Irith would winiſter 
occaſion of a moſt ample diſcourſe of the original 
and antiquity of that people. Spenjer on Treland » 

Now he that mmiſi-reth ſeed to the ſower, both 
n:inifter bread for your food and multiply your ſeed 
ſown. a | 2 Cor. ix. 

Tze wounded patient bears 
The artiſt's hand that miniſters the cure. 

To MINISTER. H. . 

1. To attend; to ſerve in any office. 

At table Eve + 

Minifter'd naked, and their flowing cups 
With pleaſant liquors crown'd, 

2. To give medicines. 

Can'ſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd,, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain? 
Shakeſpeare*s Macbthe 
3. To. give ſupplies of things weedful ; 
to give aſſiſtance; to contribute; to 
afford. | 

Others miniſtercd unto him of their ſubſtance. 

| Luke. 

He who has a ſou] wholly void of gratitude, 
ſhould ſet his ſoul to learn of his body ; for all the 


parts of that ix iſter to one another, Scutbh. 
There 


Of æuay. 


; Melton. 
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There is no truth which a man may more evi- 


dently make out than the exiſtence of a.God; yet 
he that ſhall content himſelf with things as they 
-* miniſter to our pleaſures and paſſions, and not make 
enquiry a little farther into their cauſes and ends, 


may live long without any notion of ſuch a being . 
Locle. 


Thoſe good men, who take ſuch pleaſure in re- 
Veving the miſerable for Chriſt's fake, would not 
have been leſs forward to miniſter unto Chriſt him- 
ſelf. Atierbury. 

Faſting is not abſolutely good, but relatively, and 
as it miniſters to other virtues. Smalridge's Sermons. 

4. To attend on the ſervice of God. 
Whether prophecy, let us prophecy according to 
the proportion of faith; or miniſtry, let us wait 
our miniſtring. Rom. xli. 7. 
MIN ISTE RIAL. adj. [from miniſter.] 
Attendant; acting at command. 
Underſtanding is in a man; courage and viva- 
city in the lion; ſervice, and miniſterial officiouſ- 


neſs, in the ox. Browne 
From eſſences unſeen, celeſtial names, 

Enlight'ning ſpirits, and miniſterial flames, 

Lift we our reaſon to that ſovereign cauſe, 

Who bleſs'd the whole with life. Prior. 


2. Acting under ſuperior authority. 
For the miniſteria! officers in court there muſt 


be an eye unto them. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


Abſtinence, the apoſtle determines, is of no 
other real value in religion, than as a iniſterial 
cauſe of moral effects; as it recalls us from the 
world, and gives a ſerious turn to our thoughts. 

Rogers. 
3. Sacerdotal; belonging to the eccle- 
ſiaſticks or their office. 

Theſe ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoſtom plainly 
allude unto ſuch- miniſterial garments as were then 
in uſe. Hooker. 

4. Pertaining to miniſters of ſtate, or per- 

© ſons in ſubordinate authority. 

MinisTE"RIALLY. adv. In a miniſterial 
manner. 

Supremacy of office, by mutual agreement and 
voluntary œconomy, belongs to the father; while 
the ſon, out of voluntary condeſcenſion, ſubmits 
to act miniſterially, or in capacity of mediator. 

| | Watcrland. 
Mix Is TER Y. #. /. [| minifterium, Lat.] 
Office; ſervice. This word is now con- 
tracted to miniſtry, but uſed by Milton 
as four ſyllables. | 

They that will have their chamber filled with a 
good ſcent, make ſome odoriferous water be blown 
about it by their ſervants mouths that are dexte- 


rous in that miniftery. Digby. 
This temple to frequent 
With miniſteries due, and ſolemn rites. Milton. 


M1"Nn1STRAL. adj. from miniſter. ] Per- 
taining to a miniſter. 


M1'N1STRANT. adj. [from minifter.] At- | 


tendant; acting at command. Pope 
accents it, not according to analogy, 
on the ſecond ſyllable. 

Him thrones, and pow'rs, 
Princedoms, and dominations miniſtrant, 
Accompany'd to heav'n- gate. Milton's Par Lift. 

Miniſtrant to their queen with buſy care, 

Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare. 
Pope. 

Min1sTRA'TION. 2. /. [from miniſtro, 
Latin, ] 

1. Agency; intervention; office of an 
agent delegated or commiſſioned by an- 
other. \ 

God made him the inſtrument of his providence 
to me, as he hath made his own land to him, with 
this difference, that God, by his miniſtration to me, 
intends to do him a favour. Taylor. 


Though ſometimes effected by the immediate 


MIN 


fiat of the divine will, yet I think they are moſt 
ordinarily done by the miniſtration of angels. | 

* Hale's Origin of Mankind. ' 

2. Service; office; eccleſiaſtical function. 

The profeſſion of a clergyman is an holy pro- 
feflion, becauſe it is a miniſtration in holy things, | 
an attendance at the altar. 20. 

If the preſent miniſtration be more glorious than 
the former, the miniſter is more holy. Atterbury. 
Mi'nisTRY. #. J. [contracted from mi- 
niſtery ; miniſterium, Latin. ] 
1. Office; ſervice. 

So far is an indiſtinctien of all perſons, and, 
by conſequence, an anarchy of all things, ſo far 
from being agreeable to the will of God declared in 
his great houthold, the world, and eſpecially in all 


the miniſtries of his proper houſehold the church, | 


that there was never yet any time, I believe, ſince 
it was a number, when ſome of its members were 
not ore ſacred than others. Spratt's Sermons. 


2. Office of one ſet apart to preach ; 


eccleſiaſtical function. 

Their miniſtry perform'd, and race well run, 
Their doctrine and their tory written left, 
They die. Nilton's Paradiſc Leſt. 

Saint Paul was miraculouſly called to the miniſtry 
of the goſpel, and had the whole doctrine of the 
goſpel from God by immediate revelation ; and was 
appointed the apoſtle of the Gentiles for propa- 
gating it in the heathen world. Likes 

3. Agency; inter poſition. . 

The natural world, he made after a miraculous 
manner; but directs the affairs of it ever ſince 
by ſtanding rules, and the ordinary iniſtry of ſe- 
cond cauſes. Atterbury. 

To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go, 

And *twas my miniſtry to deal the blow. Parncl. 

The pocts introduced the miniſtry of the gods, 
and taught the ſeparate exiſtence of human ſouls» 


— 


Bentley. 
4. Buſineſs. 
He ſafe from loud alarms, 
Ahorr'd the wicked miniftry of arms. Dryden. 


5- Perſons employed in the publick affairs 


of a ſtate. 

I converſe in full freedom with many conſider- 
able men of both parties; and if not in equal 
number, it is purely accidental, as happening to 
have made acquaintance at court more under one 
miniſtry than another. Swift. 

MINIUM. 2. /. [Latin.] 

Melt lead in a broad. earthen veſſel unglazed, and 
ſtir it continually till it be calcinated into a grey 
powder; this is called the calx of lead; continue 
the fire, ſtirring it in the ſame manner, and it be- 
comes yellow; in this ſtate it is uſed in paint- 
ing, and is called maſticot or maſſicot; after this 
put it into a reverberatory furnace, and it will cal- 
cine further, and become of a fine red, which is 
the common minium or red lead: among the an- 
cients minium was the name for cinnabar : the 
modern minium is uſed externally, and is excellent 
in cleanſing and healing old ulcers. Hill's Mat. M. 

MIN NOCK. . J. Of this word I know 
not the preciſe meaning. It is not 
unlikely that ꝝinnoc and minx are ori- 
ginally the ſame word. 

An aſs's nole I fixed on his head; 

Anon his Thiſbe muſt be anſwered, 
And forth my mirnock comes. Shateſpeares 

Mix NOW. 2. /. [menue, French. I A 
ver all fiſh; a pink: a corruption 
of minim, which ſee. 2 

Hear you this triton of the minnegos? Shakeſpeare. 

The minnow, when he is in perfect ſeaſon, and 
not fick,. which is only preſently after ſpawning, 
hath a kind of dappied or waved colour, like a 
panther, on his ſides, inclining to a greeniſh and 
iky-colour, his belly being milk-white, and his 
back almoſt black or blackith : he is a ſharp biter 
at a ſmall worm in hot weather, and in the Spring 
they make excellent minnow tanſies; tor being 


5 1 | : 


MIN 


waſhed well io ſalt, and their heads and tails cy 
off, and their guts taken out, being frieg with 
yolks of eggs, primroſes, and tanſy. Walt; ng 

The nimble turning of the minnow is the ba 
fection of minncw fiſhing, Walton: Arg, 

MI NO R. adj. [Latin.] 3 
I. Petty; inconſiderable. 

If there are petty errours and minor lapſes, oy 
conſiderably injurious unto faith, yet is 1 tot 
ſafe to contemn inferiour falſities. Brow 

2. Leſs; ſmaller. = Ee 0M 

They altered this cuſtom from caſes of ji, 
concernment to the moſt trivial debates, the n, 
part ordinarily entering their proteſt, Clarertn 

The difference of a third part in ſo large ſs 
collective an account is not ſtrange, if we congy, 
how differently they are ſet in minor and lef; mit 
takeable numbers. Braoawn's Vulgar Fes 

M1'nos. 2. . | 

1. One under age; one whoſe youth cu. 
not yet allow him to manage his gg; 
affairs, | 

King Richard the Second, the firſt ten year x 
his reign, was a minor. avies on [rel 

He and his muſe might be wirers, but ty 
libertines are full grown. Collier's View of the 1 

Long as the year's dull circle ſeems to run, 
When the briſk minor pants for twenty-one, 7s, 

The nobleſt blood of England having been fes 
in the grand rebellion, many great families hecure 
extinct, or ſupported only by minors. Saule. 

A minor or infant cannot be ſaid to be ©. 
tumacious, becauſe he cannot appear as a defeniin 

in court, but by his guardian. Aylif*s Parig. 
2. The ſecond or particular propoſitica 
in the ſyllogiſm. 
The ſecond or minor propoſition was, that th; 
kingdom hath cauſe of juſt fear of overthrow fim 
Spain. f | Baar, 

He ſuppoſed that a philoſopher's brain was lle 
a foreſt, where ideas are ranged like animal; of 
ſeveral kinds; that the major is the male, th 
minor the female, which copulate by the midde 
term, and engender the concluſion. Arbuthr:; 

To M1'NORATE. v. a. | from minor, Lat. 
To leflen ; to diminiſh. A word nt 
yet admitted into the language, 

This it doth not only by the advantageay 
aſſiſtance of a tube, but by ſhewing in what ct. 
grees diſtance minorates the object. Glunni. 

MinoRa'TioNn. 2. /. [from minirat.) 
The act of leſſening; diminution ; de- 


creaſe. A word not admitted. 
Bodies emit virtue without abatement of weiz!!, 
as is moſt evident in the loadſtone, whoſe cf. 
- ciences are communicable without a m;z5ratin of 
gravity. Brown's Vulgar Erriiw 
We hope the mercies of God will conlicer en 
degenerated integrity unto ſome mincratios af . 
oftences. Brecon 
Mino'riTY. 2. J. [minorite, Fr. fron 
minor, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of being under age. 
I mov'd the king, my maſter, to ſpeak in it 
chalf of my daughter, in the minor1y of them 
both. x Slate fem 
He is young, and his minority 
Is put into the truſt of Richard Gloſter. Sha 
Theſe changes in religion ſhould be Raid, ad 
the king were of years to govern by himiclf: 
the people apprehending worſe than it was, 49% 
was raiſed, whether, during the king's 
ſuch alterations might be made or no. H 
Henry the Eighth, doubting he might die * 
minority of his ſon, procured an act to fa, * 
no ſtatute made during the minority o the 7 
ſhould bind him or his ſucceſſois, except! hy 
confirmed by the king at his full age. Be 
firſt act that paſſed in king Edward dle 7 
time, was a repeal of that former act; at vie 
time nevertheleſs the king was minor. 
If there be evidence, that it is not 
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nature was in her minority, this may be taken number of curious inventions are iſſued out, which MTNU TE. . . [minutum, Latin.] 


* 


ſrce e. . | 
3 roof that ſhe is not eternal. grow current among the party. Addiſon. 1. The ſixtieth part of in hour. | 
h e Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | To MINT. v. a. [from the noun. ] _ man ſo complete, J 
| Their counſels are warlike and ambitious, though 1. To coin z to ſtamp money. Who was enroll'd mongſt wonders, and when we, q 
2 ſomething tempered by the minority of their king, Another law was, to bring in the filver of the Almoſt with liſfningeuaviih'd, could not find F 
. i 3 Temple. realm to the mint, in making all clipped coins of | His hour of ſpeech a minute. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. q, þ 
2 The ſtate of being leſs. : | ſilver not to be current in payments, without giving 2. Any ſmall {pace of time. 9 
From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue any remedy of weisht; and ſo to ſet the mint They walk'd ab ut me ev'ry nr ute while; ö 
1 1 a minority, or ſmallneſs in the excluſion. Brown. on work, and to give way to new coins of filver| And if I did but ſtir out of my bed, i 
ME ; The ſmaller number: as, . * ſhould be tg ns Bacon's Henry VII. Ready they were to ſhoot me to the * _ 4; 
; ion in oppoſition to] 2. To invent; to forge. baleſpeare. 9 
” held for lc queſtio PPo Look into the titles ak they hold theſe new : | The ſpeed of gods ; 165 
ich the mayo ; Yo oy, [ minot aure, French; portions of the crown, and you will find them of | Time counts not, though with ſuifteſt minutes UE 
* MI NOTAUR. #e* Je A n of 4 ſuch natures as may be eafily minted. Bacon. wing'd. Miiton's Paradiſe Loft od 
hs mi nos and taurus. | On er inven M1i'xNTAGE. of [ from mint. | Gods that the world ſhould turn - 
| by the poets, half man and half bull, h hich 1 ined or ſtamped. On minutes and on moments. Denbam's Sephy. 
2 y P : : 1. That which is coined o p ö 
1 labyrinth. ; 16 Experience does every minute prove the ſad truth 
lid kept in Dadalus's * : Its pleaſing poifon of this afſertio 6 Fanart 
mil. Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth, The viſage quite transtorms of him that drinks, Tell he the IC 3 om bei E 
bur, There nincaurs, and ugly treaſons Jurk. Shakeſpe | And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt x 3 2 8 eee may gs ; _ 
Mi'xsTER. 2. J. [ minpeere, Saxon.] A Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſon's mintage 5 1 — * 


monaſtery; an eccleſiaſtical fraternity; | Character'd in the face. Milton, | 3: T he firſt draught of any agreement in 
a cathedral church. The word is yet| 2. The duty paid for coining. A:n/aworth. writing; this is common in the Scot- 


5 retained at Vork and Lichfield, Mix TER. 2. J. [from mine. ] Coiner. _ 1 122 * yoo made a minute 
as of Mi'xSTUREL. 2. /. [ meneſtril, Spaniſh ; me- Sterling ought to be of pure filver called leaf Or that contratt: 

Ind 87 jt Ws aca ] A” metas filver, the inter muſt add other weight, if the To MINUTE. v. &. [C ninuter, French.!] 
6 rojtralius, 1O'W 2 0 ? | filver be not pure. / Camden. To ſet down in ſhort hints. 

re, one who plays upon in 5 Mi'NrTMAN. . J. [mint and man.) One] I no ſooner heard this critick talk of my works, 
Hark how the minft tors 8 we " 1 ſkilled in coinage. | but I mirutcd what he had ſaid, and reſolved to 
P75 Tir merry muſick that reſounds from far, He that thinketh Spain to be ſome great over- enlarge the plan of my ſpeculations. Spectator. 


The pipe | d the trembling croud 4 ; : - 5 
| qe pe egen Tg Spenſer, match for this eſtate, is no good mintman; but} Mi NUTE-BOOK. 2. 7 Lninute and Sock. 
e | takes greatneſs of kingdoms according to their bulk | Book of ſhort hints. 


and currency, and not after their intrinſick value. MI NUTE-GLASS. 2 . [ minute and glaſs ] 


Wii! 
ecure 
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I will give you the mirftrel. 
| Then J will give you the ſerving creature, 


| CO | Bacon's War with Spain. x 
5 ede. 7 
my I to the vulgar am become a jeſt ; 9 MIN T MASTER. . J. [mint and maſter.] J 
rex. | > 7 F . 2 minu te, 
Ction Ficemed as a mixſtrel at a feaſt, Sandys's Parapbr. I. One who preſides in coinage. M : 5 F SLOT T 
Theſe fellows That which is coined, as mintmaſters confeſſed, | MINUTEL V. adv. from minute. ] To a 
5 were once the minſtrels of a country ſhow; is allayed with about a twelfth part of copper. ſmall point; exactly; to the leaſt part; 
at thi Follow'd the prizes through each paltry town, | Beyle. nicely. 
e e trumpet-chceks and bloated faces Known. 2. One who invents. In this poſture of mind it was impoſlible for 
1 Dryden. The great intmaſters of theſe terms, the ſchool- him to keep that flow pace, and obſerve minutely * 
* | Often our ſeers and poets have confeſs'd, men and metaphyſicians, have wherewithal to con- that order of ranging all he ſaid, from which re: 
" 4 That mufick's force can tame the furious beaſt; tent him. | Ta n an obvious itz. CE Ln 
5 Can make the wolf, or foaming boar reſtrain Mi'N UET. 2. * [ menuct, French. ] A Change of night and day, 25 
Res His age; the lion drop his creſted mane, | ately regular * And of che fe eu dealing wund, 
Lat] Rm to the ſong 2 _ forget EI The tender creature:contit not dls as Minutely faithful. 6 Thomſon's Summer. 
rs is wrath to man, and lick the minſtrel's „ wal hm te Jane's wild nut .. Steproy M : > Tow” adv. [from minute, the ſub- 
: ; et up for a miruct dancer. antive. 
Munsragrsxv. u. J [from minſtrel.] nn, Spectator. | 1. Every minute; with very little time 
ages 1. Muſick; inſtrumental harmony. Mix uu. 2. / 5 1— 
bat e Apollo's ſelf will envy at his play, ; Wi h fs A ſmall fi Fd Intervening. ER . : 
[ani And all the world appland his minſirelſey. Dawvies. | · [ it printers. ] mall 1ort © prin- What is it but, a contmue perpetuated voice 
rate. That loring wretch that wears, ting letter, | from heaven, reſounding for ever in our ears? As 
i "Tis not. the bodies mane; bot the minds: 2. [With muſi cians.] A note of ſlow time, if it were minutely proclaimed in thunder from 


heaven, to give men no reſt in their ſins, no quiet 


Which he in her angelick find 
e un ner angenck nnds, from Chriſt's importunity till they ariſe from ſa 


wk , | two of which make a ſemibrief, as two 
Would {wear as juſtly, that he hears, . £ 


* | In that day's rude hoarſe minſtrelſcy, the ſpheres. | crotchets make a WINERY LO a mortiferous a ſlate. Hammonds eee 
ain | Dane. à crotchet, and two ſemiquayers a qua- | 2, [[n the following paſſage it ſeems rather 
Fae . I began, ver. | Bailey. to be an adjective, as hourly is both the 
(der on Wropt in 2 pleaſing fit of melancholy, He's the courageous captain of compliments; adverb and adjective. ] Happenin gevery 
„ of aut Jo maitace my rural an;ſtrelſcys he fights as you ſing prickſons, keeps time, diſtance, inet 
Bro Liu fancy had her fill, : Milton. and proportion z reſts his num, one, two, and | _ OE tely 3 upbraid his faith-breach 
. fron 8. A number of muſicians, 24.00 W 80 OI 3 N | Thoſe he commands, move only in command, y 
8 ee, (pirits train'd up in feaſt, and ſong : Mix UTE. adj. [minutus, Lat.) Small; Nothing in love. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
ach halt thou arm'd the inſtrelſey of 8 little eee. 3 ſmall in bulk; ſmall MIN“ TEN ESS. 2. . [from minute.] Small- 
k in tit Mix 2 in conſequence. neſs; exility; inconſiderahleneſs. 
of then 3 1. /. lmimxe, Saxon; menthe, Fr. Some minute philoſophers pretend, The animal wirt and infenfible particles never 
abeſe l Latin, ] A plant. | That with our days our pains and pleaſures end. fall under our ſenſes by reaſon of their minuteneſse 
; Then rubb'd it o'er with newlv-gather'd mint, Denham. Bentley. 
Stat A uholcſome herb, that breath d a grateful ſcent. | Such an univerſal ſuperintendency has the eye Mr xuTE-waTCH. z. / [minute and 
Ad, uni | Dryden. and hand of providence over all, even the moſt } A h 2 hi 3 
ek: IixT, z. . [ munte, Dutch ; mynexian A minute and inconſiderable things. Szutt's Sermons. Walch 5 A Waten in nic men 
_ 70 coin, Sax, | Into ſmall parts the wond'rous ſtone divide, | more diſtinctly . than in common 
u Tbe pla 3 I Ten thouſand of minuteſt ſize expreſs watches which reckon by the hour. 
Hu What is = wy hs nge . 755 The ſame propenſion which the large poſſeſs. Caſting our eyes upon a minute-watch, we found 
dic in all his „ faxed ET pine pn nab; Blackmore. that from the beginning of the pumping, about 
\ pals, dal baue been known had this e k e Ares The ſerum is attenuated by circulation, ſo as two minutes after the coals had been put in glow- 
f the ki Aldiſm on Me 22 Fl to paſs into the minuteft channels, and become fit] ing, to the total diſappearing ot the fire, there had 
pt it I n 10 | ex : | 5 1 nutriment for the body. Arbuthnot. paſſed but three minutes. Boyles 
, 4 /P ace ot invention. f In all diviſions we ſhould conſider the larger and MIN X. 2. . ¶contracted, I ſuppoſe, from 
5 0 "hr in all the world's new faſhion planted, more immediate parts of the ſubject, and not di- minnock, | A young, pert, wanton girl, 
„ rs 4 a mint of phraſes in his brain. Shakeſp. vide it at once into the more minute and remote Lewd minx 
—_ = Sy of calumny are at work, a great | Parts. Watts's Lagick.] Come, go with me apart. Shakeſpeares 
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Some torches bore, ſome links, | 
Before the proud virago minx. Hudibras. 
She, when but yet a tender minx, began 
To hold the door, but now ſets up for man. Dryd. 
ILRACLE. n. /. Iniracle, Fr. miracu- 
lum, Lat.] 
1. A wonder; ſomething above human 


power. 
Nothing almoſt ſees miracles 
But miſery. Shaleſpearès King Lear. 


Virtuous and holy, choſen from above, 


To work excceding miracles on earth. Shakeſp. 
Be not oftended, nature's miracle, 
Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me. Shakeſp. 


2. [In theology.] An effect above hu- 
man or natural power, performed in 


atteſtation of ſome truth. 

'The miracles of our Lord are peculiarly eminent 
above the lying wonders of demons, in that they 
were not made out of vain oftentation of power, 
and to raiſe unprofitable amazement ; but for the 
real benefit and advantage of men, by feeding the 
hungry, healing all ſorts of diſeaſes, ejecting of 
devils, and reviving the dead. | Bentley. 

M1ka"culovs. adj. | miraculeux, French; 
from miracle.] Done by miracle; pro- 
duced by miracle; effected by power 


more than natural. 

Arithmetical progreſſion might eaſily demon- 
Arate how faſt mankind would increaſe, over- 
paſſing as miraculous, though indeed natural, that 
example of the Iſraelites, who were multiplied in 
two hundred and fifteen years from ſeventy unto 
fix hundred thouſand able men. Raleigh's Eſſays. 

Reſtore this day, for thy great name, 

Unto his ancient and miraculous right. Herbert. 
Why this ſtrength 

Miraculaus yet remaining in thoſe locks ? 

His might continues in thee not for naught. Milt. 

At the firſt planting of the Chriſtian religion, 
God was pleaſed to accompany it with a miraculous 
power. = Tillotſon. 

Miza'culovsLY. adv. [from miracu- 
fous.] By miracle; by power above 
that of nature. | 

It was a ſingular providence of God, to draw 
thoſe northern heathen nations down into thoſe 
Chriſtian parts, where they might receive Chriſti- 
anity, and to mingle nations ſo remote miraculouſly, 
to make one blood and kindred of all people, and 
each to have knowledge of him. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Turnus was to be flain that very day; and 
ZEneat, wounded as he was, could not have en- 
gaged him in ſingle combat, unleſs his hurt had 
been miraculouſiy healed. D-yden. 

 Mirxa"culousNEss. 2. /. [from mira- 
culous.] The ſtate of being effected by 

miracle; ſuperiority to natural power. 
MIR I DO R. 2. , [Spaniſh, from mirar, 
to look.] A balcony; a gallery whence 


ladies ſee ſhews. 

Mean time your valiant ſon, who had before 
Gain'd fame, rode round, to ev'ry mirador; 
Beneath each lady's fland a ſtop he made, 

And bowing, took th' applauſes which they paid. 
Dryden. 
Mig E. 2. /. [moer, Dutch.] Mud; dirt 


at the bottom of water. 
He his rider from her lofty ſteed 
Would have caſt down, and trod in dirty mire. 
; Spenſer . 
Here's that, which is too weak to be a ſinner, 
honeſt water, which ne'er left man i' th' mire. 
Shateſp. Timon of Athens. 
I'm Ralph himſelf, your truſty ſquire, 
Wh' has dragg'd your donſhip out o' th' mire. 
; Hudibras. 
I appeal to any man's reaſon, whether it be not 
better that there ſhould be a diſtinction of land 
and ſea, than that all ſhould be mire and water. 
More againſt Atheiſm. 
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Now plung'd in mire, now by ſharp brambles torn. 
Roſcommon 
To Mike. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
whelm in the mud; to ſoil with mud. 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates? 
Who ſmeered thus, and mir'd with infamy, | 
I might have ſaid no part of it is mine. Shake/p. 


Mire.'z. J. [-yr, Welſh ; myna, Saxon; 
mier, Dutch.] An ant; a piſmire. 

M:i'riness. 2. J. [from miry.] Dirti- 
neſs; fullneſs of mire. 

Mraksou E. adj. [morck, dark, Daniſh. 
In the derivatives of this ſet, no regular 
orthography is obſerved : it is common 
to write murky, to which the reſt ought 


to conform. ] Dark; obſcure. 
Through mirkſome air her ready way ſhe makes. 


Fairy Qucen. 

M1'RRoOR. 2. /. 3 French; mirar, 
Spaniſh, to look. 

1. A looking glaſs; any thing which 

exhibits repreſentations of objects by 


reflection. 
And in his waters which your mirror make, 
Behold your faces as the cryital bright. Spenſer. 


That pow'r which gave me eyes the world to | 


view, 
To view myſelf infus'd an inward light, 
Whereby my ſoul, as by a mirror true, 
Of her own form may take a perfect fight, Davies. 
Leſs bright the moon, 
But oppoſite in levell'd Weſt was ſet 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Mirroir of poets, mirroir of our age, 
Which her whole face beholding on thy ſtage, 
Pleas'd and diſpleas'd with her own faults, endures 
A remedy like thoſe whom muſick cures. Waller. 
By chance he ſpy'd a mirroir while he ſpoke, 
And gazing there beheld his alter'd look; 
Wond'ring, he ſaw his features and his hue ' 
So much were chang'd, that ſcarce himſelf he 
: knew. : | Dryden. 
Late as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of air, 
In the clear miroir of thy ruling ſtar, 
I ſaw, alas ! ſome dread event impend. Pope. 
2. It is uſed for pattern; for that on 
which the eye ought to be fixed; as, 
men look in a glaſs to adjuſt their mien 


or dreſs; an exemplar; an archetype, 
The works of nature are no leſs exact, than if 
ſhe did both behold and ſtudy how to expreſs ſome 
abſolute ſhape or mirror always preſent before her. 
| Hecker. 
O goddeſs, heavenly bright, 
Mir rour of grace and majeſty divine. Fairy Queen. 
How far'it thou, mirrr of all martial men? 
Z Shakeſpeare. 
Mirreir of ancient faith in early youth. Dryden. 
M1"RROR-STONE. z. J. | /elenites, Lat.] 
A kind of rranſparent ſtone. Ainjavorth. 
Mix T RH. 2. J. [| mynÞde, Saxon.] Merri- 
ment; jollity; gaiety; laughter. 
Jo give a kingdom for a mirth, to fit, 
And keep the turn of tippling with a ſlave. 
Shakeſpeares 
His eye begets occaſion for his wit; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jeſt. Shakeſp. 
Moſt of the appearing mirth in the world is not 
mirth but art: the wounded ſpirit is not ſeen, but 


walks under a diſguiſe. South. 
With genial joy to warm the ſoul, 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth inſpiring bowl. Pope. 


Mi'xTHFul. adj. [mirth and full.] 
Merry ; gay ; cheerful. 


No ſimple word, 
That ſhall be utter'd at our mirthful board, 
Shall make us ſad next morning. Ben Jonſon. 


þ.. 


| 
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The feaſt was ſerv'd ; the bowl was erown'{; 
To the king's pleaſure went the mirtbful round. 


Pri. 
M1RTHLESS. adj, [from mirth.] Joy 
leſs; cheerleſs. 
Mi“ Rv. adj. from mire.] 
1. Deep in mud; muddy. 

Jhou ſhould'ſt have heard. how her horſe fe 
and ſhe under her horſe : thou ſhould'ſt have hea 
in how miry a place, how ſhe was bemoiled, 

| Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Sbm. 

All men who lived lazy lives, and died nat; 
deaths, by ſickneſs or by age, went into vaſt cas 
under-ground, all dark and miry, full of noiforns 
creatures, and there grovelied in endlefs fe 
and miſery. Terms, 

Deep, through a miry lane the pick'd her wn, 
Above her ancle roſe the chalky clay. Gay's Tati 

So have I ſeen ill- coupled hounds 
Drag diff rent ways in miry grounds. 

2. Conſiſting of mare. 

Shall thou and I fit round about ſome foun:1;n 
Looking ail downwards to behold our che:k:, 
How they are ſtain'd like meadows, yet not dry, 
With miry flime left on them by a flood? Na 

Mis, an inſeparable particle uſed in con. 
poſition to mark an ill ſenſe, or de. 
pravation of the meaning: as, chan, 
luck : miſchance, ill luck; computaticy, 
reckoning ; mi/computation, falſe recky. 
ing; zo like, to be pleaſed; 77 miſe 
to be offended; from mes in Teutonic; 
and French, uſed in the ſame ſen, 
Of this it is difficult to gire all the 
examples; but thoſe that follow il 
ſufficiently explain it. 

MisaccEPeTA'TION. 2. J. [mis and acc; 
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tation.] The act of taking in a wrong 
ſenſe. N 
MIS ADVENTURE. z. /. | me/avinture, Fr, T, 


mis and adventure.) Miſchance; mis 
fortune; ill luck; bad fortune, 


Vour looks are pale and wild, and do import ba 

Some miſadwenture. Shakeſpe Romes and Fi, T, 

When a commander, either upon neco/3t! © 7 
miſadventure, falleth into danger, it mesh as 
vanceth both his reputation and enten.“ 

bravely he behaveth himſelf, Hayecath 77 

The body conſiſted, after all the lone ond . 1 

adventures, of no leſs than fix thouſand toot. | N 

C. ar: via. to 

Diſtinguiſh betwixt miſad venture and ligne | 

| L'Ef-argo im 

The trouble of a miſadver'ure now and t. n 
that reaches not his innocence or reput al, 7 

not be an ill way to teach him more caut10Ns | . 

Locke on E dbcatiit An 

MisaDVE"NTURED. adj. [from 146 Th 


wenture.] Unfortunate. 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two fh 
A pair of ſtarcroſt lovers take their hte; 
Whole miſadventur'd piteous overthrows 
Do with their death bury their patents fe. 
Seak; 2:08 
Misa Dbvi'sED. adj. {mis and ade, 
Mis IM ED. adj. [mis and an.] 
aimed rightly. ; 

The idle ſtroke enforcing furious Wi), 
Miſſing the mark of his miſaimcd ſights - 
Did fall to ground. , Fay "I 

Mi'saNTHROPE. 1 ni ſan:b ht, \ 
: - Q,..A ö 
MIS A NTHROPOsS. woard;ur $4] 
hater of mankind. _ 
I am miſanthropos, and hate mankind, 
Alas, poor dean ! his only ſcope 


Shake pitt 


Was to be held a miſantbrope; [I 
This into gen'ral odium drew him- at fr, 
MisA'NTHROPY, 2. J [11/9 rep * 
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Ls 2 
hom ni ſant hrope.] Hatred of man- 
kind. | 


MisapPLICA'TION. z. J. Luis and appli- 
cation. | Application to a wrong pur- 


Ole. : 
Pane indiſtinction of many in the community 
of name, or the miſatplication of the act of one 
unto another, hath made ſome doubt thereof. 


The vigilance of thoſe who preſide over theſe 
charities is ſo exemplary, that perſons diſpoſed to 
90 good can entertain no ſuſpicions of the miſappli- 
catizn of their bounty. Atterbury. 

It is our duty to be provident for the future, and 
to guard againſt whatever may lead us into miſappli- 
cations of it. Rogers. 


To apply to wrong purpoſes. 
Virtue itfeif turns vice, being miſapplied, 
And vice ſometime by action's dignitied. Shakeſp 
The holy trzaſure was to be reſerved, and iſſued 
for holy uſes, and not miſatplied to any other ends. 


8 
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Heel. 
He that knows, that whiteneſs is the name of 
that colour he has obſerved in now, will not miſ- 
ib that word as long as he retains that idea. 
Locke. 
7; M1SaPPREHEND. v. a. [mis and ap- 
jrehend,] Not to underſtand rightly. 
That your reaſonings may loſe none of their 
ſece by my wiſapprebending or miſrepreſenting 
them, 1 ſhall give the reader your arguments. 
|; Locke. 
MisaPPREHENSION. 2. /. [mis and ap- 
prehenfion.] Miſtake; not right appre- 
henſion. | a 
It is a degree of knowledge to be acquainted 
with the cauies df our ignorance : what we have 
to [ay under this head, will equally concern our 
| miſoppreberſioms and errors. Glanville. 
To MisASCRI BE. v. a. [mis and aſcribe.] 
To aſcribe falſly. | 
That may be miſaſcribed to art which is the 
bare production of natuces Bey le. 
To MisasS IGN. wv. a. [mis and affign.] 
To aſſign erroneouſly. | 
We have not mijaſſigned the cauſe of this pheno- 
menon. | Boyle. 
7: MisBeco'ME. v. a. [mis and become. ] 
Not to become; to be unſeemly ; not 
to ſuit, 
— Either ſhe has a poſſibility in that which I think 
impoſſible, or elſe impoſſible loves need not miſbe- 
(aue me. 7 Sidney. 


What to the dauphin from England? 


—Scorn and defiance, ſlight regard, contempt, 
And any thing that may not miſbecome 
The mighty tender. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
That boldneſs which lads get amongſt play- 
fellows, has ſuch a mixture of rudeneſs and. iJ1- 
turned confidence, that thofe miſbecoming and diſ- 
inzenuous ways of ſhifting in the world muſt be 
u:ucarned to make way for better principles. 
Locke. 
Portius, thou may'ſt rely upon my conduct; 
Thy father will not act what miſbecomes him. 

; ? Addiſon. 
| MISBEGO Tc adj. | begot or begotten 
iss EdT TER. with is.] Unlaw- 

fully or irregularly begotten. 
| Contaminated, baſe, 
And uiſbegetten blood, 1 ſpill of thine. Shakeſpeare, 
Your _ have taken ſuch pains, as if they la- 
ur” 
[ o bring man- ſlaughter into form, ſet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour; which, indeed, 


: w_ wiſbeget, and came into the world 
en ſects and factions were but newly born. 
Shakeſpeare. 


, The Miſbegotten infant grows, 
id, ripe for birth, diſtends with deadly throes 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


T, Misa LY“. v. a. [mis and apply.] 


| M1s 
The ſwelling rind, with unavailing ſtrife, 


Jo leave the wooden womb, and puſhes into life. 
Dryden. 


To MisBEHA'VE. v. 2. [mis and behave.] 
To act ill or improperly. 
MISsBEHAVED. adj. [mis and behaved. | 
Ontaught; ill-bred; uncivil. 
Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array; 
But, like a miſbe bad and ſullen wench, 
Thou pout'ſ upon thy fortune and thy love. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Mis BEHA VIOUR. 2. /. [mis and behawi- 
our.) II] conduct; bad practice. 


The miſhehawiour of particular perſons does not 


at all affect their cauſe, ſince a man may act laud- 


ably in ſome reſpects, who does not ſo in others. 
; Addiſon's Freeholder. 
M1sBErL1' ee. z. /. [mis and belief.] Falſe 
religion; a wrong belief. 
MrsBELI'EVER. z. J. [mis and believer] 
One that holds a falſe religion, or be- 
leves wrongly. | 
Yes, if I drew it with a curft intent 
To take a miſbeliever to my bed, 
It muſt be ſo. Dryden's Don Sehaſtian. 
To MisCA"LCULATE. v. a. [mis and cal- 


culate.] To reckon wrong. 

After all the care J have taken, there may be, 
in ſuch a multitude of paſſages, ſeveral miſquoted, 
miſinterpreted, and miſcalculated. Arbuth. on Coins. 

To MISC ACL. v. a. [mis and call.) To 
name improperly. 

My heart will figh when I miſcal it ſo. Shateſp. 

The third act, which connects propoſitions and 
deduceth concluſions from them, the ſchools call 
diſcourſe ; and we ſhall not miſca/ it if we name it 
reaſon. ; Clanville's Scepſis. 

What you miſcal their folly is their care. Dryden. 

Mi1sca"RRIAGE. 7./. | mis and carriage. |] 
1. Unhappy event of our undertaking ; 


failure; ill conduct. 
Reſolutions of reforming do not always ſatisfy 
juſtice, nor prevent vengeance for former miſcar- 
riages. King Charles. 
When a counſellor, to ſave himſelf, 
Would lay miſcarriages upon his prince, 
Expoſing him to publick rage and hate, 
O, tis an act as intamouſly baſe, 
As, ſhould a common ſoldier ſculk behind, 
And thruſt his general in the front of war. Dryden. 
If the negle& or abuſe of the liberty he had, 
to examine what would really make for his happi- 
neis, miſleads kim, the miſcarriages that follow on 
it muſt be imputed to his own election. Locke. 
A great part of that time which the inhabitants 
of the former earth had to ſpare, and whereof 
they made fo ill uſe, was now employed in dig- 
ging and plowing z, and the exceſs of fertility which 
contributed ſo much to their miſcarriages, was re- 
tracted and cut off. Mooduard's Natural Hiſtory. 
Your cures aloud you tell 
But wiſely your miſcarriages conceal. Garth. 
How, alas! will he appear in that awful day, 
when even the failings and miſcerriages of the 
righteous thall not be concealed, though the mercy 
of God be magnified in their pardon. Re gers. 
2. Abortion; act of bringing forth before 
the time. 
There muſt be miſcarriages and abortions; for 
there died many women with child. Gnaunt, 
To MisCa'RRY. v. . [mis and carry. ] 
1. To fail; not to have the intended 
event; not to ſucceed; to be loſt in an 
enterpriſe ; not to reach the effect in- 


tended. | 
Have you not heard of Frederick, the great ſol- 

dier, who miſcarried at ſea? Shakeſpearc. 
Our ſiſter's man is certainly miſcarried. Shakeſp. 
Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 

It is determin'd, not concluded yet: 


Shakeſps 


But ſo it muſt be if the king miſcarry. 


MIS 


| If you miſcarry, | — 
Your bufineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 
And machination ceaſes, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Sweet Baſſanio, my ſhips have ail miſcarried, my 
creditors grow cruel, my eſtate is very low. Shakeſp. 
I could mention ſome projects which I have 
brought to maturity, and others which have miſe 
carried. Addifon's Guardian, 
No wonder that this expedient ſhould ſo often 
miſcarry, which requires ſo much art and genius to 
arrive at any perfection in it. Swift. 
2. To have an abortion. | 
Give them a iſcarrying womb and dry breafts, 
Eo. ix. 14. 
So many pelitick conceptions ſo elaborately 


a delivery, do yet, in the iſſue, -j/:arry and prove 
abortive. - South's Sermons 
His wife miſcarriedz but the abortion proved a 
female fetus. Pope and Arbuttrot. 
You have proved yourſeif moore tender of an- 
other's embcios, than the fondeit mothers are of 
their own ; for you have preſerved every thing that 

I miſcarried of. Pope. 
MiscELLANE. z. /. [miſcellaneus, Lat. 
This is corrupted into maſt/in or meft- 
lin.) Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. 
It is thought to be of uſe to make ſome miſcellane 

in corn; as if you ſow a few beans with wheat, 
your wheat will be the better. Bacen's Nat Hiſt. 
MiscELLAINEOUS. adj. | miſcellaneus, 
Lat.] Mingled; compoſed of various 
kinds, | 


Being miſcellancous in many things, he is to be 
received with ſuſpicion ; for ſuch as amaſs all re- 
lations muſt err in ſome, and without offence be 
unbelieved in many. Browns 

And what the people but a herd confus'd, | 
A miſcellancous rabble, who extol | 
Things vulgar, and well weigh'd ſcarce worth the 
: praiſe, Milton's Par. Reg. 

MiscELLAa NEOUSNESS. 2. J. [from 1 
cellaneous.] Compoſition of various kinds. 

MISCELLANY. aj. | miſcellaneus, Lat.] 
Mixed of various kinds. 

The power of Spain confiſteth in a veteran 
army, compounded of miſcellany forces of all na- 
tions. Bacon. 

M1'scELLANY. 2. . A maſs formed out 


of various kinds, 

I acquit myſelf of the preſumption of having 
lent my name to recommend miſcellanies or works 
of other men. Pope. 

When they have join'd their pericranies, 
Out ſkips a book of miſce!/aries. 

To Misca'sT. v. a. [mis and cat] To 


take a wrong account of. 

Men miſcaſt their days; for in their age they de- 
duce the account not from the day of their birth, 
but the year of our Lord wherein they were born. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcuri. 

MiscHa'nCE. 2. J. [mis and chance.] 

III luck; ill fortune; misfortune ; miſ- 
hap. | 

The lady Cecropla ſent him to excuſe the .- 
chance of her beaſts ranging in that dangerous ſort. 

Sidney. 

Extreme dealing had driven her to put herſelf 
with a great lady, by which occaſion ſhe had 
ſtumbled upon ſuch miſckances as were little for 
the honour of her family. Sidney. 

View theſe letters, full of bad miſchance, 

France is revolted. Shakeſp. Henry VI, 
Sleep rock thy brain, 

And never come miſchance between us twain. | 
Shakeſpearee 

Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of deſpiſing 
a man but ſome fault chargeable upon him ; and 
nothing can be a fault that is not naturally in a 
man's power to prevent; otherwiſe it is a man's 
unhappineſs, his miſchance or calamity, but not his 
fault. | South, 


8 2 MISCHIEF. 


formed and wrought, and grown at length ripe for 
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MIS 
MISCHIEF. ». / [me/chef, old French.] 


1. Harm; hurt; whatever is ill and in- 
zar:ouſly done. 

The law in that caſe puniſheth the thought; 
for better is a miſc. bief than an inconvenience. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

Come you murth'ring miniſters ! 

Wherever in your ſiglitleſs ſubſtances 
You wait on nature's miſchief. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Thy tongue deviſeth iſchieſs. Pal. lit. 2. 

Was I the cauſe of »:i/chief, or the man, 

Whole lawleſs luſt the fatal war began? Dryden. 
2. Ill conſequence; vexatious affair, 

States call in foreigners to aſſiſt them againſt a 
common enemy; but the wiſchief' was, theſe allies 
would never allow that the common enemy was 
ſubdued. h Sevifte 

To Mi'sCHIEF. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To hurt; to harm; to injure. 

If the greateſt inward heat be not ſweetened by 
meekneſs, or not governed by prudence, can it 
bring to our ſouls any benefit ? rather it mijſchiefs 
them. ; Spratt's Sermons. 

 Mi'sCHIEFMAKER. 2. /. [from miſchief 
and make.) One who cauſes miſchief. 
MischIEF-MAKIN C. adj. Cauſing harm. 

Come not thou with A ki KT; 

To interpoſe between us, look not on 
M1'scnitvous. adj. [from Michi. 
1. Harmful ; hurtful ; deſtructive; noxi- 


ous; pernicious; injurious; wicked: 


uſed both of perſons and things. 


This falſe, wily, doubling diſpoſition is intoler- 


ably miſchievous to ſociety. South's Sermons. 
I'm but a half-ſtrain'd villain yet 

But mongrel miſchievous. Dryden. 
He had corrupted or deluded moſt of his ſer- 


vants, telling them that their maſter was run mad; 


that he had diſinherited his heir, and was going to 
ſettle his eſtate upon a pariſh-boy ; that if he did 
not look after their maſter he would do ſome very 
miſc biewvous thing. Arbuthnet's Hiſt. of F. Bull. 
2. Spiteful ; malicious, Ainſauorth. 
Mͤi'scRHIEVOousLx. adv. [from miſchief. ] 
Noxiouſly; hurtfully ; wickedly. 

Nor was the cruel deſtiny content 
To ſweep at once her life and beauty too; 

But like a harden'd felon took a pride 
To work more miſchicvouſly flow, 

And plundered firſt, and then deſtroy d. Dryd-n. 

M1'scaitvousNess. 2. . | from mi/chiev- 
g.] Hurtfulneſs; perniciouſneſs; wick- 
ed neſs. 

Compare the harmleſſneſs, the tenderneſs, the 
modeſty, and the ingenuous pliableneſs, which is 
in youth, with the miſchieverſneſs, the ſlyneſs, the 
craft, the impudence, the falſehood, and the con- 


firmed obſtinacy found in an aged, long-practiſed | 


finner. South's Sermons. 
M1'sciBLE. adj. [from cee, Latin. ] 
Poſſible to be mingled. 

Acid ſpirits are ſubtile liquyrs which come over 
in diſtillations, not inflammable, w1jcible with wa- 
ter. Arbuthat. 

MisciTa"TiON. 2. /. [mis and citation. 
Unfair or falſe quotation. 

Being charged with miſciration and unfair deal- 
ing, it was requiſite to ſay ſomething ; honeſty 1s 
a tender point. : 

To MisC1'TE. wv. a. [mis and cite.] To 
quote wrong. 

MiscLla'rm. =. J. [mis and claim.] Mil- 
taken claim. 

Error, miſclaim and forgetfulneſs, become ſuitors 
for ſome remiſſion of extreme rigour. Bacon. 

MiscomeuTa'TION. 2. /. [mis and com- 
putatien.] Falſe reckoning. 

It was a general misfortune and miſcomputation of 
that time, that the party had to good an opinion 
of their own reputation and intereſt. Clarend:n. 


im. Robe. . 


Collier. | 


MIS 


To Misconcr'ive. v. a. [mis and con- 
ceive.] To misjudge; to have a falſe 
notion of. 

Ne let falſe whiſpers, breeding hidden fears, 
Break gentle ſleep with miſconcerved doubt. Spenſer. 

Our endeavour is not ſo much to overthrow 
them with whom we contend, as to yield them 

juſt and reaſonable cauſes of thoſe things, which, 
tor want of due conſideration heretofore, they mi/- 
conceived. | Hookers 

M./-enceived Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender fancy. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

MisconCElT. ; n. J. [mis and con- 

MiscoN CE PTION. ceit, and concep- 
lien.] Falſe opinion; wrong notion. 

The other which inſtead of it we are required to 
accept is only by error and wiſconceit named the 
ordinance of Jeſus Chriſt; no one proof being a: 
yet brought forth, whereby it may clearly ap- 
pear to be fo in very deed. Hocker. 

It cannot be that our knowledge ſhould be other 
than an heap of miſconception and error. Glanville, 

Great errors -and dangers reſult out of a miſcon- 
ception of the names of things. Harvey en Conjump. 

It will be a great ſatisfaftion to fee thoſe pieces 
of moſt ancient hiſtory, which have been chiefly 
preſerved in ſcripture, confirmed anew, and freed 
from thoſe miſconceptions or miſrepreſentations 
which made them fit uneaſy upon the ſpirits even 
of the beſt men. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

Misco'nDuCT. 2. /. [mis and conduct. 
III behaviour; ill management. 

They are induſtriouſſy proclaimed and aggravated 
by ſuch as are guilty or innocent of the ſame ſlips 
or miſc:ndufs in their own behaviours Addiſon. 

It highly concerned them to reflect, how great 
obligations both the memory of their paſt miſcon- 
duct, and their preſent advantages, laid on them, 
to walk with care and circumſpection. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

To MisconDu'CT. v. a. [mis and con- 


wrong. 
Misconje CTURE. 2. J. [mis and 
ture.] A wrong gueſs. 


or candidly correct our miſcenjcurese 


ſecture.] To gueſs wrong. 

MisconSTRU'CTION. z. J. | mis and con- 
ſtrucſmdion.] Wrong interpretation of 
words or things. 

It pleas'd the king his maſter very lately 
To ſtrike at me upon his miſconſtruction, 

When he conjunct, and fiatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind. SHhabeſp. King Lear. 

Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a 
voi ſconſtruction of the ſymbolical expreſſion. Brown. 

Thoſe words were very weakly inſerted where 
they are ſo liable to iſconſtruct ian. Stillingſicet. 

To Misco STRVUE. w. a. [mis and con- 
rue.] To interpret wrong. 

That which by right expoſition buildeth up Chri- 
ſtian faith, being miſcorſtrnued breedeth error; be- 
tween true and falſe conitruction the difference rea- 
ſon muſt ſhew. Hocker. 

We would have had you heard 
The manner end the purpoſe of his treaſons; 

That you might well have tignified the ſame 
Unto the citizens, Who, haply, may 
Miſconſtrue us in him. Shakeſpeare's Rich, III. 

Many of the unbelieving Iſraelites would have 
miſconſtrued this ſtory of mankind. Raleigh. 

Do not, great Sir, miconſtrue his intent, 

Nor call rebellion what was prudent care, 
To guard himſelf by neceſſary war. Dryden. 

A virtuous emperor was much afflicted to find 
his actions miſconfirued znd defam'd by a party. 

{ Addiſon. 
'MisconTi' NUANCE. 72. /. [mis and conti- 


— 


nuance.] Ceilition ; intermiſſion, 
| 


duct.] To manage amiſs; to carry on 
conjec- 
I hope they will plauſibly receive our attempts, 


Brawn. 
To MisconjecTURE. v. a. [mis and con- 
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To Mrsco'UnsEL. v. @. [ais and yn, 
ſel.] To adviſe wrong, | 
Every thing that is begun with reaſon 
Will come by ready means unto his end, 
But things miſcoun/elled muſt needs miſivend, 


Se. 1 
mis and count.) To reckon Wrong, 
M's CREANCE. 1. J. from meſcycauy 
M1'SCREANCY, or meſcroiuuce, Pr. 
Unbelief; falſe faith ; adherence 10 ; 
falſe religion, | 
If thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, 
And my true liegeman yield thyſelf for ay, 
Life will I grant thee for thy valiance. Sperſr 
Ihe more uſual cauſes of deprivation are ny i: 
man-ſJaughter, hereſy, miſcreancy, athelim, fimonn, 


, Hilfe 
MI'SCREANT. 5. / [meſcreant, Fr. | 
1. One that holds a falle faith; one who 

believes in falſe gods, 
Their prophets juſtly condemned them 28 23 
adulterous ſeed, and a wicked generation of 4. 
creants, which had forſaken the living God, Ia. 
2. A vile wretch. . 
Now by Apollo, king, 
Thou ſwear' ſt thy gods in vain, 
—0 vaſſal ! miſcreant! Shakeſpeare's Ning T1, 
If extraordinary lenity proves inefieQua], thoſe 
miſcreants ought to be made ſenſible that our con. 
ſtitution is armed with force. Addiſon's Frecl iter, 
MisCREA'TE. [ adj. [mis and created.) 
MiscRta"TeD. 1 Formed unnaturally 
or illegitimately; made as by a blunder 
of nature. | 
Then made he head againſt his enemies, 
And Ymner flew or Logris miſcreate. Fairy Auen. 
Eftſoons he took that miſcrearcd fair, 
And that falſe other ſprite, on whom he ſpread 
A ſeeming body of the ſubtile air, Men er. 
God forbid, my lord, : 
That you ſhould fathion, wreſt, or bow your reat- 


ing; | 
With opening titles miſcreate, whoſe right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth. 
Shakcireats 
Mn1sDt'ep. 2. J. [mis and deed.] Fill 
action. 
O Cod, 
If thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdece!s, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. SY. 
Evils, which our own :i{decds have wroug'!t. 
| Wilt 
Chas'd from a throne, abandon'd, and exi!'d 
For foul miſdeeds were puniſhments too mild, : 
PETS Dryers 
To Mis DpETEM. wv. a. [mis and deem.) 10 
judge ill of; to miſtake. 
All unweeting an enchanter bad 
His ſenſe abus'd, and made him to milder: 
My loyalty, not ſuch as it did ſeem. Ye. 
Beſides, were we unchangeable in will, 
And of a wit that nothing could /; 
Equal to God, whoſe wiſdom ſhineth fill = 
And never errs, we might ourſelves eſtecm. Dar ite 
To M1SDEME AN. v. 4. [nis and diem.) 


To behave ill. 

From frailty 

And want of wiſdom, you, that beſt ſhould teh 5 

Have miſdemean d yourſelft. Shakeſp. Ii VIII. 
MisDEME"ANOR. 2. J. [mis and det. 
Offence ; ill behaviour; ſomething les 
than an atrocious crime.. 

The houſe of commons have only power to c 
ſere the members of their own houſe, in Pe 
election or miſdemeanors, in or towat ds Ut _ 

It is no real diſgrace to the church mere it * 
her privileges, but to forfeit them by he- 25 
miſd meanor. | 2 

Theſe could never 1 
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MIS 
ſource of theſe unhappy, miſdemeanors, 
he puniſhment was ſent. Wordeward. 


. [mis and devotion. |} 


Popped the 

for which t 

Mispgvo TION. 4. 
1:t;ken piety. 

; _—_ Z mijdevotion frames 

A th zuſand prayers to ſaints, whoſe very names 

„n urch Knew not,” heav'n knows not yet. 

N | Donne. 


1. J. [ 775 and diet.] lmpro- 


| lis pit. 
der food | 
Sj fy through his fleſh did flow, | 
Witch by Het daily greater grew. Fairy Queen. 
. IisbIsTTNGUHSH. v. @ [nis and 
5 Th . diſtine- 
Gi bins vith.] To make wrong diſtinc 
tus. 2 1 5255 N 

if we imagine a difference where there is none, 
Lone we diltinguith where we ſhould not, it 
init be denied that we mijdiſtingaiſpe Hocker. 

b 5 ; : ; rx d 

% Mis po“. v. 4. [MIS and do.] 'To do; 
wrong; to commit. 

A nord me place to ſhzw what recompence 
Twas thee 1 intend for what 1 have n://dones | 
Milton. 

To commit faults, 
Try the erring ſoul 
Not wilfully 9:i/dogy but uraware 5 
Milleds Miltzn's Paradiſe Regain'd. 
| have inc, and I endure the ſmart, 
Loth to acknowledge, but more loth to part. Dryd. 
Mispo' FA. z. J. [from i,, An of- 
tender; a criminal; a malefactor. 

Were they not contained in duty with a fear of 
law, which infliteth ſharp panithments to ier, 
no man ſhould enjoy any thinge Spenſer en Ireland. 
E1M1<D0'ixNG. 2. /. [from mio. ] Offence; 
| deviation from right. 

The worſt is, to think ourſelves ſafe ſo long as 
we krep our injuries from the knowledge of men, 
aud out of our own view, without any awe of that 
al- ſceing cye that obſerves all our mijdoings. 

| L' Eftrange.. 
J. Mispo'uBT. v. a. [mis and daubr.] 
To ſuſpect of deceit or danger. 


=] G 105 7 


% MisD0', v. u. 


q:ic&/y 1 would bring ſuthcient aſſurance. Sidney. 

| dy not it my wife, but J would be loth 

to turn them both together; a man may be too 

ccafident. . Shake/peares. 

The bird that hath been limed in a buſh, 

With trembling wings miſcloubtethrevery buſh; 

And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 

ive now the fatal object in my eye, 

Mere my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and 
kiil'ds Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

If you mi/dcubt me that I am not the, 

I £27 not how I {hall atture you farther. Shakeſp. 

19 boUteve his wiles my truth can move, | 

I: t, my reaſon or my love. Dryden. 

Ml:<vo'ur, n. /. [mis and doubt.) 7 

I. dai,icton of crime or danger. 

le cxrnot ſo preciſely weed this land, 

ls mildoubts pretent occaſion ; 

c mare 10 enrooted with his friends, 
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A 
E! 
T! licking to unfix an enemy, 
He dot unfaten fo and ſhake a friend. 
. reſolution ; hefitation. | 
; York, iteel thy fear ful thoughts, | 
„change mijdeubt to reſolut on. Sab. ſpeare. 
USE, n. J. [French.] Iſſue. Law term. 
Hi Die. 
Misgueto'v. v. 4. [2275 and employ.] 
To uſe to wrong purpoſes. 
ir trugal fathers gains they miſemploy, 
ne turn to point and pearl, and cry female toy. 
dome taking things truſt, milan 9 5 
pover by nail, 8 Nen truſts eriſerapley their 


U Others 


4 


Shakeſp. 


ouch u% 
* VI j ] * 
ea. 


Mig a Locke. 
LO Wi and fooliſh hope, which is miſem- 
en temporal objects, produces many ſorrows. 
. Addiſon's Spettator. 
- 1 


Ir the on!y miſc/:ubted me, I were in heaven; for | 


«ly enJaving their minds to the diftates | * 


M1 8 


They grew ꝙſſolute and prophane: and by N. 
employing the advantages which God had thrown. 


into their lap, provoked him to withdraw them. 


MisEMPLOYMENT. #. J,. [nis and em- 
floyment.] Improper application. 


An improvident expence, and miſcmplayment of 
their time and faculties. ales Origin of Mankind. 


Mi's ER. 2. /. | mijfer, Latin.) 
1. A wretched perſon ; one overwhelmed. 
with calamity. 

Do not diſdain to carry with you the woful words 
of a riſer now deſpairing 3 neither be afraid to ap- 
pear before her, bearing the baſe title of the ſender. 

Sidney. 

I wiſh that it may not prove ſome ominous fore- 
token of misfortune to have met with ſuch a mijecr 
as J am. Sidney. 

Fair fon of Mars, that ſeek with warlike ſpoil 
And great atchievements, great yourſelf to make, 
Vouchſafe to ſtay your ſteed for humble miſer's 


ſake. ' Spenſer. 
2. A wretch; a mean fellow. 
Decrepit miſer ! baſe ignoble wretch ! 
I am deſcended of a gentler blood. Shakeſpcore.. 


3- A wretch covetous to extremity ; one | 
who in wealth makes himſelf miſerable | 
by the fear of poverty. This is the only | 
ſenſe now in uſe. 4 


Though ſhe be dearer to my ſoul than reſt 
To weary pilgrims, or to miſers gold, 
Rather than wrong Caſtado I'd forget her. Oravay. 
No fiiver ſaints by dying miſers giv'n, 
Here brib'd the rage of ill-requited heay'n 
But ſuch plain roofs as piety could raiſe, 
And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe. Pepe. 
M1'SERABLE, adj, | miſerable, Fr. miſer, 
Lac.} 
I. Unhappy; calamitous ; wretched, 
O nation miſcrable, 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody ſcepter'd ! 
When ſhalt thou lee thy wholeſome days again? 


Shakcſpeares 
Moſt miſerable is the deſire that's glorious. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


What's more wiſcrab!: than diſcontent ? Shakeſp. 
There will be a future ſtate, and then how miſer- 
able is the voluptuous unbeliever left in the lurch. 
. South. 
What hopes delude thee, iſcrable man? Dryden. 
2. Wretched; worthleſs. 
M.j-rable comforters are ye all. 
3. Culpably parſimonious ; 
low language. 


Job, xvi. 2. 


ſtingy. In 


4. Deſpicable; wretched; mean: as, a 


miſerable perſen. 
M1'S2RABLENESS. #. J. [from miſerable.] 
tate of miſery. | 
M1'SERABLY. adv. [from miſcrable.] 
1. Unhappily; calami:ouſly. | 


Of the tive employed by him, two of them 


quarrelled, one of which was fling, and the other 
hanged fer it; the third drowned himſclf; the 
fourth, though rich, came to beg his bread ; and 
the fifth was n ſcrably ſtabbed to death. South. 
2. Wretchedly; meanly. = 
As the love 1 bear you makes me thus invite 
| you, fo the ſame love makes me aſhamed to bring 
you to a place where you ſhall be fo, not ſpoken 
by ceremony but by truth, miſerably entertained. 
| Sidncy. 
3. Covetoully. Ainſworth, 
Mr'stRY. 2. /. {miſeria, Latin; mijere, 
French. ] 
1. Wretchedneſs; unhappineſs, 
My heart is drown'd with grief, 
My body round engirt with miſ-ry. Shakeſpeare. 
Happineſs, in its full extent, is the utmoſt plea- 
ſure we are capable of, and miſciy tlie utmoſt pain. 
| 25 . Locle. 


Atterbury. 


[ 


ö 


* 


* 


MIS 


Perhaps it may be found more eaſy to forget the 
language than to part entirely with thoſe tempers 
which we learnt in miſcry. Lao. 

2. Calamity; misfortune; cauſe of mi- 
ſery. - 9 

When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 

We ſcarcely think our miſeries our ſoes. Sele. 

The gods from heav'n ſurvey the fatal ftrife, 
And mourn the mijcrirs of human life. Diyden. 

3. [From miſer. |. Covetouineſs ; avarice. 
Not in uſe. Miſer now ſignifies not 


an unhappy, but a covetcus man; yet 


miſery now ſignifies. not covetay/ne/s but 


unhappineſs. 

He look'd upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o' th' world: he covets leſs 
Than miſery itſelf would give. Shakeſpeare's Corial. 

In a fabrick of forty thouſand pounds charge, I 
with thirty pounds laid out before in an exact mo- 
del; for a little mifery may eaſily breed ſome ab- 
ſurdity of greater charge. Morton. 

Misgs TE“ EM. 2. /. [mis and ęſteem.] 
Diſregard; flight. | 

To MisrA'SHION. wv. a. | mis and faſbion. J 
To form wrong. | 

A thing in reaſon impoſſible thorough their i- 
faſhioned preconceit, appeared unto them no leſs 
certain, than if nature had writren it in the very 
foreheads of all the creatures of God. Hakerwill, 

To MisFO'RM. v. a. [mis ani form.] To 
put in an ill form. 

His monſtrous ſcalp down to his teeth it tore, 
And that misfermed ſhape misſhaped more. Spenſer. 

Misro'RTUNE. 2. /. [mis and fortune.] 
Calamity ; ill luck; want of good for- 
tune. | 

Fortune thus gan ſay, miſery and misforture is 

all one | 
And of mixfurtuyes fortune hath only the gift. 
” Sidney. 

What world's delight, or joy of living ſpeech, 
Can heart ſo plung'd in ſea of ſorrows deep, 

And heaped with ſo huge misfortunes reach? 

S er. 

Confider why the change was wrought, en 
You'll find it his misfortune, not his fault. Addiſon. 

To MisG1'vE. v. a. [mis and give.] To 
fill with doubt; to deprive of confi- 
dence. It is uſed always with the re- 


ciprocal pronoun. 5 
As Henry's late preſaging propheſy 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Rich- 
mond; ; 
So doth my heart miſgive me in theſe conflicts 
What may befall him, to his harm or ours. 
| Shakeſpearee 
This js ſtrange! Who hath got the right Anne? 


My heart miſgives wee Shakeſp. Merry Wives of I. 


et oft his heart divine ot ſomething ill, 
Mijgawe him. 5 Milton. 
His heart miſgave Am, that theſe were ſo many 
meeting- houſes; but, upon communicating his ſuſ- 
picions, I ſoon made him eaſy. Addiſon's Freeſol. 
M:s61'viNG../. [from 7i/g:we.] Doubt; 
diſtruſt. 

If a conſcience thus qualified and informed, be 
not the meaiure by which a man may take a true 
eſtimate of his ahſolution, the finner is left in the 
plunge of infinite doubts, ſuſpicions, and mif- 
givings, both as the meaſures of his preſent 
duty, and the final iſſues of his future reward. 

| 0 Sautb. 

To MIiSGO“VERN. v. . | mis and giver. } 

To govern ill; to adminiſter unfaich- 
fully. 

Solyman charged him bitterly, that he had i- 
governed the ſtate, and inverted his treaſures to his. 
own uſcs Vnolics. 


M1sG0VERNED. adj. [from migovern.] 
Rude; unciviliiea. ; 


Rude, 
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MIS 
Nude, miſgorern'd hands, from window tops, 
Threw duſt and rubb. ſh vn King Richard's head. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
MiscovrRNANCE. 2. . [mis and govern- 
ance.] Irregularity. 
Thy muſe too long ſlumbereth in ſorrowing, 
Lulled alleep through love's miſgovernance. Spenſer. 
MisGo'VERNMENT. z. /. [mis and gc- 
vernment. | 
1. III adminiſtration of publick affairs. 
Men lay the blame of thoſe evils whereof they 
know not che ground, upon public miſrovernmert. 
a - Rateigh's Eays. 
2. I!l management. d 
Men are miſerable, if their education hath been 
ſo undiſciplined, as to leave them unfurniſhed of 
ſkill to ſpend their time; but moſt miſerable, if 
ſuch miſgovernment and unſkilfulneſs make them 
fall into vicious company. Taylor. 
3. Irregularity; inordinate behaviour. 
There is not chaſtity enough in language 
Without oftence to utter them: thus, pretty lady, 
I am ſorry for thy much miſgovertinents Sha. 


 MisGur'DANCE. 2. J. | mis and guidance. 


Falſe direction. 

The Nicene council fixed the equinox the twenty- 
firſt of March for the finding out of Eaſter : which 
has cauſed the miſguidance from the ſun which 
we lie under in reſpect of Eaſter, and the move- 
able feaſts. Holder on Time. 

Whoſocver deceives a man, makes him ruin 
himſelf; and by cauſing an error in the great 
guide of his actions, his judgment, he cauſes an 
error in his choice, the miſguidance of which 
muſt naturally engage im to his deſtruction. South. 

To MisGur'DE. v. 4. [mis and guide.] To 
direct ill; to lend the wrong way. 

Hunting after arguments to make good one ſide 
of a queſtion, and waolly to neglect thoſe which 
favour the other, is wilfully to -iſgvide the under- 
ſtanding ; and is ſo far from giving truth its due 


value, that it wholly debaſes it. Locke. 
Miſgvided prince! no longer urge thy fate, 
Nor tempt the hero to unequal war. Prior. 


Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind - 
Man's erring judgment, and miſeuide the min], 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. Pope. 

Mis HAP. 2. [mis and hap.] Ill chance; 
ill luck; calamity. | | 

To tell you what miſerable miſhaps fell to the 
young prince of Macedon his couſin, I ſhould too 
much fill your ears with ſtrange horrours. Sidney. 

Since we are thus far entered into the conſidera- 
tion of her miſhaps, tell me, have there been any 
more ſuch tempeſts wherein ſhe hath thus wretch- 
edly been wrecked ? Sperſer. 

Sir knight, take to you wonted ſtrength, 

And mafter theſe miſhaps with patient might. Sper. 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps. Shakeſp. 

It cannot be 
But that ſucceſs attends him: if miſhap, 
Ere this he had return'd, with fury driv'n 
By his avengers; ſince no place like this 
Can fit his puniſhment, or your revenge. Milton. 

If the worſt of all miſhaps hath fallen, 

Speak ; for he could not die unlike himſelf. 


| Denham. 
Mis #Masn. 2. / Ainſw. A low word. 
A mingle or hotch- poich. 

To Mis1nrFE'R. v. a. [mis and infer.] 

To infer wrong. | 
Neſtorius teaching rightly, that God and man 
are diſtinct natures, did thereupon miſinfer, that in 
Chriſt thoſe natures can by no conjunction make 
one perſon. Hooker, 
To Misinro'rm. v. a. [mis and inform.] 

To deceive by falſe accounts. 
Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and 
pot 55 that wicked Simon had mifinformed. 
2 Mac. iii. 1 


+ 


MIS 

By no means truſt to your ſervants, who miſlead 
you, or miſinform you; the reproach will lie upon 
yourſelf. | Bacon. 

| Bid her well beware, 
Leſt by ſome fair appearing good ſurpriz'd, 
She dictate falſe ; and miſinfo, m the will | 
To do what God expreſsiy hath forbid. Milton. 
MisINTORMATION. . J. [from Mi- 
form.] Falſe intelligence; falſe ac- 
Counts. . 4 
Let not ſuch be diſcouraged as deſerve well, by 
miſiiſomation of others, perhaps out of envy or 
treachery. | Pacon. 
The vengeance of God, and the indignation of 
men, will join forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, 
when backed with greatneis, and ſet on by miſin- 
ſor mation. South's Sermons. 


To M1isINTE"RPRET. v. &. [mis and in- 
terpret.] To explain to a wrong ſenſe, 


or wrong intention. 

The gentle reader reſts happy to hear the worthieſt 
works »:i/interpreted, the cleareſt actions obſcured, 
and the innocenteſt life traduced. Ben Jonſen. 

After all the care I have taken, there may be 
ſeveral pailages miſquoted and miſinterpreted. 

\ | 8 Arbuthnet on Coins. 
To Misjo'in. v. a. [mis and join.] To 
join unfitly or improperly. 

In reaſon's abſence mimick fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams 
Ill-matching words, and deeds, long paſt, or late. 
Milton. 

Luther, more miſtaking what he read, 

Misjoins the ſacred body with the bread. Dryden. 
To Misju"pcE. v. x. [mis and Judge. 
To form falſe opinions; to judge ill. 

You micjudge 
You ſee through love, and that deludes your fight ; 
As, what is ſtraight, ſeems crooked through the 
water. Dryden. 


By allowing himſelf in what is innocent, he | 


breeds offence to his weak and misjudging neighbour. 
Atterbury. 
Inſenſate! 
Too long m:isjrdging have I thought thee wiſe, 
But ſure re:entleſs folly ſteels thy breaſt. Pape. 


To Mis;u'pGE. v. a. To miſtake; to 
judge il] of. | 
Where ve miyudge the matter, a miſcarriage 
draws pity after it; but when we are tranſported 
by pride, our ruin lies at our own door. L'Eſiran. 
To Mis:A'y. v. a. [mis and lay.] To 


lay in a wrong place. 
Mean time my worthy wife, our arms miſlay'd, 
And from beneath my head my ſword convey d. 
| Lryden. 
The fault is generally miſſaid upon nature; and 
there is often a complaint of want of parts, when 
the fault lies in want of a due improvement. 
Locke. 
If the butler be the tell-tale, iſlay a ſpoon, ſo 
as he may never find it. Seift's Rules to Servants. 
MisLA'YER. 2. J. [from miflay.] One 
that puts in the wrong place. 
The miſlayer of a mere ſtone js to blame: but 
the unjuſt judge is the capital remover of land- 
marks, when he defineth amiſs of lands. Bacon. 


To MISLE AD. v. a. preteriie and part. | 


paſlive mi/led. [mis and lead.) To guide 
a wrong way ; to betray to miſchief or 
miſtake. 
Take, oh take thoſe lips away, 
That ſo ſweetly were forſworn ; 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 


Lights that do miſlead the mon. Shakeſpeare. | 


Poor miſſed men: your ſtates are yet worthy pity. 
If you would hear, and change your ſavage minds, 


Mis LEADER. z. J. [from miſcad.] (:; 


To MI SLIK E. v. a. [mis and /ike.] To 


Mis LIKE. . J. [from the verb.] Di 


Misik ER. v. , [from miſite.] On: 


- | | "ed 
M1'sLEN. . . [corrupted from nico. 


To MI“sLE. v. 2. [from mit.] Torii 


or, if the vapours more 0 
are condenſed into miſting, or into ſhowers 1 0A 
. * . . 1 0 

rain, falling in numerous, thick, fmall dre 


With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd- Goj't 
To Mis11've, v. n. [mis and live. 


Leave to be mad. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
Truſt not ſervants who miſtead or miſinform you. 
| | | Bacon» | 
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MIS 
DOD © thievih night, 

Why ſhould'ſt thou but for ſome felonious end 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the la;s, ' 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fili'd the 
With everlaſt:ng oil, to give due light 
To the miſled and lonely traveller? Ati. 

What can they teach and not miſea,; | 
Ignorant of themſelves, of God much more 


5 
ir lag 


Wt 
Thou who haſt taught me to forgive the wy 8 
And recompenſe, as friends, the good uf g 
If mercy be a precept of thy will, EI 
Return that mercy on thy ſervant's head. Bi. 
The imagination, which is of ſimple _ 
tion, doth never of itſelf, and directly, i 
yet it is the almoſt fatal means of ou; deceprins, 
Glanwillos $46, 
Whatever neceſſity determines to tlie rurfitg 
real bliſs, the ſame neceſſity eftablithes ſulrsro 
and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſſive deſire, whether 8 
ſatisfaction of it does not interfere with our tr; 
happincſs, and miſl-ad us from it. 
"Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of {il 
Appear in writing or in judging ill: 
But of the two leſs dang'rous is th' offence 
To tire our pacience, than miflead our ſenſe, P. 


that leads to 111, | 
When thou doſt hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou wat, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riot; 

Till then I baniſh thee on pain of death, 

As I have done the reſt of my miſlead: Sb, 
They have diſclaimed and abandoned th of: . 
retical phantaſies touching our Saviour, uber 
by their miNlcaders they had been anciently plunge! 
Brereguocd on Larguoga 


diſapprove; to be not pleaſed with; 
to diſlike. 

It was hard to ſay, whether he more liked d., 
doings, or miſliked the effect of his doings. Sicrg. 

Tertullian was not deceived in the place; bi. 
Aquinas, who mifliked this opinion, followed 1 
worſe. : Rall. 

Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge: 
If thou miflike him, thou conceiv'ſt him not. 
Herber. 


approbation; diſtaſte. 

Setting your ſcorns and your miſlite aſide, 
Tell me ſome reaſon, why the lady Gray : 
Should not become my wife. Shakeſp. Herry Vi, 

Their angry geſtures with wiſl ile diſcloſe, 
How much his ſpeech offends their noble — 

i ALF 


that diſapproves. EE” 
Open flatterers of great men, privy ritten a 
good men, fair ſpeakers with ſmiling ae” 


lane.) Mixed corn: as, wheat and ” 
They commonly ſow thoſe lands with with 
miflen, and barley. Mortimer s Frujearo'h 


in imperceptible drops, like a thick 
miſt : properly mi/tle. 


Ynough, thou mourned hit, 


Now ginnes to mizz/e, hie we home fa 5 
3 
The very ſmall drops of a miſſing rain deſcend 1 
through a freezing air, do each of them ſhoot nt 
one of thoſe figured icicles. Grew's C.. reg 


1 . 15 8 
This cold precipitates the vapours either in 1 


copioully a, 58 m. 


Derbamꝰs PWY/e- Tbl. 
In miſling days when 1 my threſher heard, 


live- ul. 5 Should 


MIS 
Should not thilke God, that gave him that good, 


Eke cheriſh his child if in his ways he ſtood, 


For if he miſlive in leudneſs and luſt, 


ud, Little boots all the wealth and the _—_ Spenſer. 
Lats To Mis u evan Y. A. Luis an manage. 
We 11 3 of princes councils would be in 
tre, dancer to be miſmanageds ſince thoſe who have a 
tele firoke in them are not always perfectly know - 
Mig, ing in the forms of ſyllogiſm. : 3 
b Mea NAGEMENT. 2. J. [mis and ma- 
5 zagement.] Ill management; ill con- 
Ide dat. han want of abilities 
741 It is miſma nagement more than want , 
Ws: tha: men have reaſon to complain of in * 5s 
cad Us! = c Kc. 
K ” 5 falls of fav'rites, projects of the great, 
ce miſmarogements, taxations new, 
han 1 ee wholly falſe, nor wholly true. Pope. 
ede Jo MIis MARK. Ve 4. [mis and mark., 
a To ma' k with the wrong token. : 
Lab. Things are miſmar ked in contemplation and life 
for want of application or integrity. Collier. 
G. MisMA“TCH. v. a. {mis and match. 
To match unſuitably. 
1 What at my years forſaken had I 
Ou Ugly, or old, miſmetcht to my deſires, 
My natural defects had taught me 
on To ſet me down contented. Southern. 
a, J Mis NAME. v. a. [mis and name.] To 
call by tne wrong name. 
5 They make one man's fancies, or perhaps fail- 
51 ings, confining laws to others, and convey them 
ok 15 2 ſuch to their ſucceeders, who are bold to miſ- 
wheres ramc all unobſequiouſneſs to their incogitancy, 
. preſumn tion. Boyle on Culwurs. 
e ER. . , [French.] In law, 
| » an indictment, or any other act vacated 
BY by a wrong name. 
ood 7, MIsonSZ RVE. v. a. [mis and objerve.] 
Fir Not to obferve accurately. 
ce; bit They underſtand it as early as they do language 
lowed 1 1nd, if I er ve not, they love to be treated as 
Ralkgi. rational creacu.cs ſooner than is imagined. Tecbe. 
age: Miso“ ANIS T. 2. J. [woo and y⁹¼e =. 
ot. A marriage hater. 
Henle. MISO'GYNY. n. J. [ wa and yur « | Hat- 
Di. red of women. | 
Ti MisO'RDER. v. a. [mis and order.] 
5 To conduct ill; to manage irregularly. 
arg Vi If the child miſs either in forgetting a word, 
: or derung the ſentence, I would not have the 
w mir Fobn. | Aſcham. 
Faire vc tw ot them come to any great age, by rea- 
One fon o their 1iſordered life when they were young. 
b Aſcham. 
= The time miſ-rder d doth in common ſenſe 
{hers d Crows, and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
ey: 15/114 our fafety up. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
205 Mi: DtR . J. from the verb.] Irre- 
me gviarity ; diſorderly proceedings. 
nd 1) i When news was brought to Richard the Second, 
1 whe dar bis uncles, who ſought to retorm the miſerders 
ada ct his. counſellors, were aſſembled in a wood near 
o rail unto the court, merrily demanded of one Sir Hugh 
d thick Linne, wo had been a good military man, but 
vas tuen ſomewhat diſtraught of his wits, what 
be would alviſe him to do? Iſſue out, quoth Sir 
1. Hugh, and lay them every mother's ſon; and 
* Qoenlr en thou haft ſo done, thou haſt killed all the 
(crnding cha friends thou haſt in England. Camden. 
hoot ino Miso phERnLx. adj. | from miſorder.] lr- 
's Coſmas regular; unlawtul, 
in dens His over-much fearing of you drives him to ſeck 
rd, Oe ſome miſcrderly ſhift, to be helped by ſome other 
; of l bak, or to be prompted by ſome other ſcholar. 
ops : Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
T rec To MispE'L. v. a. [mis and /pell.] To 
* 75 ſpell wrong. 6 
7 10 Ste became a profeſt enemy to the arts and 


; 


MIS © 


ſciences, and, ſcarce ever wrote a letter to him 
without wilfully miſpellirg his name. Specrator. 

To Mispe'nD. v. a. preterite and part. 
paſlive miſpent. [mis and ſpend.] 

1. To ſpend ill; to waſte; ro conſume to 
no purpoſe ; to throw away. 

What a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man miſpend 
the better part of life in? In ſcattering compli- 
ments, tendering vilits, gathering and venting 
news. Ben Forjen's Diſcovery. 

Let him now endeavour to redeem what he hath 
milpent by employing more of that leiſure in this 
duty for the future. Duty of Man. 

Firft guilty conſcience does the mirrour bring, 
Then ſharp remorſe ſhoots out her angry ſting ; 
And anxious thoughts, within themſelves at ſtrife, 
Upbraid the long miſpent, luxnrious life. Dryden. 

I this writer's want of ſenſe arraign, 

Treat all his empty pages with diſdain, 
Aud think a grave reply miſpent and vain. 
| Blackmore. 

He who has lived with the greateſt care will find, 
upon a review of his time, that he has ſomething 
to redeem ; but he who has miſpent much has fill 
a greater concern. | Regers. 

Wiſe men retrieve, as far as they are able, every 
miſpent or unprofitable hour which has ſlipped from 
them. | Rogers. 

2. To waſte, with the reciprocal pronoun. 
| Now let the arched knife their thirſty limbs 
Diſſever, for the genial moiſture due 
To apples, otherwiſe iſpends itſelf 
In barren twigs. Philips. 

MisPE"NDER. . J. [from mi/pend.] One 

who ſpends ill or prodigally. 

I ſuipe& the excellency of thoſe men's parts who 
are diſſolute, and carelef; m:/pcnders of their time. 
Nerris. 
MisyezRsuUA'SION. 2. J. [mis and per/ua- 
/ion.]) Wrong notion; falſe opinion. 

Some miſperſuajions concerning the Divine Attri- 

butes tend to the corrupting men's manners. 

Decay of Piety. 

To MisPLA'CE. v. a. [mis and place.] To 
put in a wrong place. 

I'll have this crown of mine cut from my 

ſhoulders, 
Before III ſee the crown ſo foul! lac d. Shakeſp. 

What lit:le arts govern the world! we need not 
An armed enemy or corrupted frigad, 

When ſervice but mijp/ac d, or love miſtaken, 
Performs the work. Debus Scply. 

Is a man betrayed by fuch agents as he employs ? 
He miſplaced his confid:nce, took hypocriſy for 
fidelity, and fo relied upon the ſervices of a pack 
of villains. Scuths 

Sha'l we repine at a little miſplaced charity, we, 
who could no way foreſee the effect! Atrorbury, 

To Miseo'inT. wv. a. | mis and point.] 
To confule ſentences by wrong punCtua- 
tion, 

To MisPRI'SE. v. a. Sometimes it ſig- 
nifies miſtaken, from the French verb 
meſprendre; ſometimes undervalued or 
diidained, from the French verb me- 
priſer. Hanmer, It is in both ſenſes 
wholly obſolete. 

1. To miſtake. 


You ſpend your paſſion on a id mood; 
J am not guiity of Lyſander's blood. 
| Shabeſpeare. 
2. To flight; o ſcorn; to deſpiſe. 

He s ſa much in the heart of the world, and 
eſpeciaily of my own people who beit know him, 
that 1 am altogether miſpriſed. Shak. As you like it. 

Pluck indignation on thy head; 
_ By the miſprifing of a maid, too virtuous 
For the conteinpt of empire. 
f Shakeſpcares 
MispR1's10N. . J. [from miſpri/e.] 
1. Scorn ; contempt. Not in ule, 
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Here take her hand, f 
Proud ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift! 
That doth in vile miſpriſion ſhackie up 
My love, and her deſert. | 
h Shakeſpearee 
2. Miſtake ; miſconception. Not in uſe. 
. Thou haſt miſtaken quite, 
And laid thy love juice on ſome true love's fight; - 
Of thy miſpriſion muſt perforce enſue 
Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true. 
Shakeſpeare. 
We feel ſuch or fuch a ſentiment within us, 
and herein is no cheat or »:i/prifen; it is truly ſo, 
and our fenſe concludes nothing of its riſe. 
Glanville's Scepſise 
3. [In common law.] It ſignifies neglect, 
negligence, or overſight. Miſpriſion of 
treaſon is the concealment, or not diſ- 
clofing, of known treaſon; for the which 


the offenders are to ſuffer impriſonment _ 


during the king's pleaſure, loſe their 
goods and the profits of their lands 
during their lives. Miſprifien of fe- 
lony, is the letting any perſon, com- 
mitted for treaſon or felony, or ſuſpicion 
of either, to go before he be indicted. 
Coavel. 
To MispRoPO'RTION. v. a. [mis and 
profortion.) To join without due pro- 
portion. 
Mis PROC UD. adj. [mis and proud.] Vi- 
tiouſly proud. Obſolete. 

Now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, ſtrength'ning miſproud York. 

: Shakeſpeares 
To MisqQuO'TE. v. a. [mis and guote.] 
To quote falſly. 

Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will miſquote our looks. Shakeſpearts 

After all the care 1 have taken, there may be 
ſeveral paſiages m;ſquoted. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

To MisRec1'TE. v. a. [mis and recite.] 
To recite not according to the truth. 

He mijrecites the argument, and denies the con- 

ſequence, whica is clear. Bramba!l againſt Hobbes. 
To Mis E cKon. v. a. [mis and reckon.] 
To reckon wrong ; to compute wrong. 

Wrhcever finds a miſtake in the ſum total, muſt 
allow himſelf out, though after repeated trials he 
may not ſee in which article he has miſreckined. 

| Swifts 
To MisRELA'TE. v. a. [mis and relate.] 
To relate inaccurately or falſly. 

To ſati:fy me that he miſrelated not the experi- 
ment, he brought two or three ſmall pipes of glats, 
which gave me the opportunity of trying it. Boyle. 

MisxELATION. a. J. [from miſrelate.] 
Falfe or inaccurate narrative. 

Mine aim was only to preſs home thoſe things in 
writing, which had been agitated between us by 
word of mouth; a courſe much to be preferred ba- 
fore verbal conferences, as being leſs ſubje& to 
miſtakes and mi/re/ations, and wherein paralogiſms 
are more quickly detected. Bramball. 

To MISREMEMBER. v. a. [mis and re- 


member.] To miſtake by truſting to 


memory. 


If I much miſremember not, I had ſuch a ſpirĩt 
from peas kept long enough ta loſe their verdure. 

Heyle. 

Ta Mis REPORT. v. 4. [mis and report.] 

To give a falſe account of; to give an 

account diſadvantageous and falſe. 
His doctrine was miſreperted, as though he had 
every where preached this, not only concerning 


the Gentiles, but alſo touching the Jews. Halter. 


A man that never yet 
Did, as he vouches, miſreport your grace. Shakeſp. 
The wrong jadgm ot that miſleads us, and 
makes 
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makes the will often faſten on the worſt fide, lies 


in miſrepirting upon the various compariſons of 


thete. — ; Lockes 
NMrsREPORT. 2. / | from the verb.] Falſe 


account; falſe and malicious repreſent- | 


ation. | 

We defend him not, | 
Only defire to know his crime: *tis poſſible 

It may be tome miſtake or mi/repsrt, 
Some falſe ſuggeſtion, or malicious ſcandal. 
' Denham. 
As by flattery a man is uſually brought to open 
his boſom to his mortal enemy, ſo by detraction, 
and a flanderous {report of perſons, he 13 often 
brought to ſhut the ſame even to his beſt and trueſt 
friends. South's Sermons. 
To MISREPRESENT. v. a. [mis and re- 
preſent.} To repreſent not as it is; 
to falſify to diſadvantage: z:75 often 
ſignifles not only error, but malice or 


miſchief. 

Two qualities neceſſary to a reader before his 
judgment ſhould be allowed, are common honefty 
and common ſenſe ; and that no man ccuid have 
mſrepreſerted that paragraph, unleſs he were utterl; 
deſtitute of one or both. Sevift. 

While it is ſo difficult to learn the ſprings of 
ſome facts, and ſo eaſy to forget the circumſtances 
of others, it is no wonder they ſhould be fo groily 


miſrepriſexted to the publick by curious and in- 


quiſitive heads, who proceed altogether upon con- 
jectures. | Sqvifte 
M1$SREPRESENTATION. 7. J. | from . 


repreſent. ] | 
1. The act of miſrepreſenting. 

They have prevailed by miſrepreſentations, and 

other artifices, to make the ſucceſſor look upon 
them as the only perſons he can truſt, Swift. 
2. Account maliciouſly falſe. 

Since I have ſhewn him his foul miſtakes and 
injurious miſrepreſentations, it will become him pub- 
lickly to own and retract them. Atterbury. 

MisRuLE. 2. /. [mis and rule.] Tu- 
mult ; confuſion ; revel; unjuſt domina- 
tion. | 

In the portal plac'd, the heav'n-born maid, 

Enormous riot, and miſi xe ſurvey d. Pope. 

And through his airy hall the loud miſrule 

Of driving tempeſt, is for ever heard. Thomſon. 
Miss. 2. /. [contracted from miſtre/s. 
| Bailey. ] 

1. The term of honour to a young girl. 

Where there are little maſters and miſſes in a 
houſe, they are great impediments to the diverſions 
of the ſervants.. Sevift. 

2. A ſtrumpet; a concubine ; a whore; 
a proſtitute. 

All women would be of one piece, 
The virtuous matron and the miſc. 

This gentle cock, for ſolace of his life, 
Six miſſes had beſides his lawful wife. Dryden. 

To Miss. p. a. [niſſen, Dutch and Ger- 
man.] Mifed preter. mifjed or mi/? 
par t. A 4 

1. Not to hit by the mind; to miſtake. 

To beav'n their prayers 
Flew up, nor miſs'd the way. Milton. 

Nor can I miſs the way, ſo ſtrongly drawn 

By this new-felt attraction, and inſtinct. 


Hudibras. 


2. Not to hit by manual aim. 


The life yon boaſted to your jay lin giv'n, 
Prince, you have miſs'd. 


3. To fail of obtaining. 
If ſhe defired above all things to have Orgalus, 
Orgalus feared nothing but to it Parthenia. Sidncy. 
So may I, blind fortune leading me, 
M:* that, which one unworthier may attain ; 
And die with grieving. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
pegs a maid's diſtracted heart find reſt, 
If ſhe catfnifs it in her lover's breaſt? Dryden. 


Pope. 


Milton. 8 


* 
87 
* 


| When a man miſſes his great end, happineſs,” he 

will acknowledge he judged not right. Locke. 

4. To diſcover ſomething to be unexpect- 
edly wanting. 

Without him 1 found a weakneſs, and a miſ- 
truſtfulneſs of myſelf, as one ſtrayed from f is beſt 
ſtrength, when at any time I mifjed him. Sidney. 

In vain have I kept all that this fellow hath in- 
the wildernels, ſo that nothing was mi/ſ:d. 

I Sam. xxv. 21. 
5. To be without. 

We cannot miſs him; he does make our fire, 

Feich in our wood. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
6. To omit. 

He that is ſo tender of himſelf, that he can 
never find in his heart ſo much as to miſs a meal, 
by way of puniſhment for his faults, ſhews he is 
not much failen out with himſelf. Duty of Man. 

She would never m/s cne day, 

A walk fo fine, a fight ſo gay. 
7. To perceive want of. 
My 1cdoubl'd love and care, 
May ever tend about thee to old age 
With all things grateful chear'd, and ſo ſupply'd, 
That hat by me thou haſt loſt thou leaſt ſhalt . 
; | | Milton. 


Prior. 


% 


the reit without miſſing them. 


To MIss. wv. 2. 5 
1. 'To fly wide; not to hit. 
Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage, appear too ſlow, 
They miſs or ſweep but common ſouls away. 


N, aller Oo 


Scuth. 


| 2. Not to ſucceed. 


The general root of ſuperſtition is, that men ob- 
ſerve when things hit, and not when they i; and 
commit to memory the one, and torget and paſs 


over the other. Bacon. 
3. To fail; to miſtake. 
4. To be loſt; to be wanting. 6 


My lord, 
Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me 
With his ſword drawn. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
'Thy ſhepherds we hurt not, neithcr was there 
ought miſſing unto them. I Sam. xxv. 7. 
For a time caught up to God, as once 
Moſes was in the mount, and miſſing long, 
And the great Thiſbite, who on fiery wheels 
Rode up to heav'n, yet once again to come. Mircn. 
5. To miſcarry ; to fail, as by accident. 
Th' invention all admir'd, and each, how he 
To be th' inventor mi, ſo eaſy it ſeem'd, 
Once tound, which yet unfound moſt would have 
thought 
Impoſſibie. NJilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
6. To fail to obtain, learn, or find: ſome- 


times with F before the object. 
Grittus miſſing of the Moldavian fell upon Maylat. 
Knolles. 
The moral and relative perfections of the Deity 
are eaſy to be underſtood by us; upon the leait- 
reflection we cannot miſs of them. Atterbury. 
Miss. ». J. from the verb.] 
1. Loſs; want. 
J could have better fpar'd a better man. 
Oh, I thould have a heavy ns of thee, 
If I were much in love with vanity. Shak-(p. 
If theſe papers have that evidence in them, the:e 
will be no great iſs of thoſe which are loſt, and 
my reader may be fatisfied without them. Locke. 


| 2. Miſtake; errour. 


He did without any great miſs in the hardeſt 
points of grammar. Aſcham's Scheolmaſter. 
3. Hurt; harm. Obſolete. 
In humble dales is footing faſt, 
The trode is not ſo tickle, 

And though one fall through heedleſs haſte, 
Vet is his miſſe not mickle. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
M1'ssaL. z. J. [ mifale, Latin; migel, Fr.] 

The maſs book. | | 


Be who has a firm, ſincere friend, may want all 


| 
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y the rubrick of the miſſal, in every fin 


maſs, the prieſt is to go up to the middle of tl 
altar. | Siding fu 
To Missa T. v. . [mis and ſay.) 
1. To ſpeak ill of; to cenſure, (46, 
le:e. 
Their ill behaviour garres men may, 
Both of their doctrine and their fay. Spenſe's Pig 
2. To fay wrong. "= 
Diggon Davie, I bid her godday, 
Or Diggon her is, or I miſfay. per ſn: pit 
Wee are not dwarfs, but of equal ſtature, if ne 
miſſzy not. Hakewill en Provide. 
To MISSE EM. v. n. [mis and ſeen. 
1. To make falſe appearance. 
| Foul Dueſſa meet, 
Who with her witchcraft and miſſeeming ſweet 
Inveigled her to follow her defires unmeet. Fairy 9, 
2. To miſbecome. Obſolete both, * * 
Never knight I ſaw in ſuch miſſceming plight, 
Fiiry Oh, 
To MissE RVE. v. a. [ms and Jerx, 
To ſerve unfaithfully. 
Great men, who miferved their country, wer 
fincd very highly. Arbuthnit in Cir, 
To MISS HATE. v. à. part. miſhaped and 
miſhapen. [mis and hape. 
1. To thapeill; to form ill; to deforn, 
A rude uisſbapen, monſtrous rabblemegt. 
Fair; Que 
His monſtrous ſcalp down to his teeth it un, 
And that misformed ſhape, misſbafed mote, 
Fairy Quan. 
Him then ſhe does transform to na 
hues, | 
And horribly mishopes with ugly fights, 
Captiv'd eternally in iron mews. Fairy ten. 
Let the misfaped trunk that bears this hend 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. NA, 
Pride will have a fall: the beautiful trees go a 
to the wreck here, and only the e ud de. 


picable dwarf is left ſtanding. L'E firorcs 
Pluto hates his own mis/hapen race, 
Her ſiſter furies fly her hideous face. Dry, 


They make bold to deſtroy ill-formed and . 
ſhaped productions. Lada 
The Alps broken into ſo many Reps and pred. 
pices, form one of the moſt irregular, * 
ſcenes in the world. | Ai. 
We ought not to believe that the banks ©! ts 
ocean are really deformed, becauſe they have 9 
the form of a regular bulwark ; nor that ti: 
mountains are misſhapen, becauſe they ar! not n. 
act pyramids or cones. Bentley's Hur 
dome fizures monſtrous and mishap'd E 
Conſider'd fingly, or beneld too ncar, 
Which but proportion'd to their ſite or place, 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. Fs 
2. In Shakeſpeare, perhaps, it once gn 
ill directed: as, 20 ſhape a curſe. 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhupe and! we, 
Misfhapen in the conduct of them bot, 
Like powder in a fkill-lefs ſoldier's flak, 
I ſet on fire, Shake Rimes 42 5 abt. 
Mi'ss1LE. adj. [mifitis, Lat.] Thron 
by the hand; ſtriking at diſtance. 
We bend the bow, or wing the % det. 
Mi'ss 10x. 2. J. [miffio, Latin} 
1. Commiſſion; the ſtate of being bc. 
by ſupreme authority. 
Her ſon tracing the deſart wild, 
All his great work to come beſbre him ſet, 
How to begin, how to accomplith beſt, 1 
His end of being on earth, and miſſion highs . pi 
The divine authority of our e t 
powers veſted in us by the high-priclt - * 
profeſſion, Chriſt Jeſus, are publick ij — 
denied. 4 f. FA 
2. Perſons ſent on any account, ud“ 
to propagate religion. «ire 
In theſe ſhips there ſhould be a mp6 Of i: 
the brethren of Solomon's houſe, to 2155 "lot 
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2 : den miſs Bacon's New Atlantis. 


ſmiſſion; diſcharge. Not in uſe. 

. a army, ral. the ſoldiers would 
have had, yet only demanded a miſſion or diſcharge, 
though with no intention it ſhould be granted, 
but thought to wrench him to their other deſites; 
whereupon with one cry they aſked miſſions Bacon. 

4. Faction; party. Not in uſe. 

Olorious deeds, in theſe fields of late, 
Made emulous myſions *mongſt the gods themſelves, 
And drove great Mars to faction. Shakeſpeare. 

E n. . [ miſſionaire, Fr.] 

Mi'ssiox ER. One ſent to propagate 


religion. . 
vou mention the preſbyterian miſſionary, who 
hath been perſecuted for his religion. Swift, 

Like mighty miſſioner you come, 
Dryden. 


Ad partes inſidelium. | 
Mi'ss1vs. adj. [ miſſive, French.] 
1, Such as is ſent. 8 
The king grants a licence under the great ſeal, 
called a conge d'eſlire, to ele& the perſon he has 
nominated by his letters wiſſivs. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


In vain with darts a diſtant war they try, 
Short, and more ſhort, the miſſive weapons fly. 


Dryden. 
MI'SSIVE. n. J. [PFrench, ] : 
1. Aletter ſent: it is retained in Scotland 


in that ſenſe. | 

Great aids came in to him; partly upon miſfives, 

and partly voluntary from many part. Bacon. 

2. A meſſenger. Both obſolete. 

Rioting in Alexandria, you | 

Did pocket up my letters ; and with taunts 

Did gibe my miſfive out of audience. Shakeſpeare, 

While wrapt in the wonder of it came miſfives 

from the king, who all hail'd me thane of Cawder, 

| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Jo MisSPE'AK. v. a. [mis and peak. 


To ſpeak wrong. | 
A mother delights to hear 


Her early child »3/þeak half-utter'd words. Donne. 


To blunder in 


To Miss PE“Ak. v. . 
ſpeaking. 
It is not ſo; thou haſt iſpote, miſheard 
Tell o'er thy tale again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Misr. 1. J. [mirx, Saxon.) 
1. A low thin cloud; a ſmall thin rain 


not perceived in ſingle drops. 
Old Chaucer, like the morning ftar, 
To us diſcovers day from far; 
His light thoſe miſts and clouds diffolv'd | 
Which our dark nation long involv'd. Denbam. 
And miſts condens'd to clouds obicure the ky, _ 
And clouds difſolv'd, the thirſty ground ſupply. 
5 Foſcommon. 
As a mi is a multitude of ſmall but ſolid glo- 
bules, which therefore deſcend ; ſo a vapour, and 
therefore a watry cloud, is nothing elſe but a con- 
gcries of very ſmall and concave globules, which 
therefore afcend to that height, in which they are 
©: equal weight with the air, where they remain 
ſuſpended, till by ſome motion in the air, being 
droken, they deſcend in ſolid drops; either ſmall, 
% in a wi, or bigger, when many of them run 
together, as in rain. | Grew. 
But hov"ring mifts around his brows are ſpread, 
Ard night with ſable ſhades involves his head. 
| Dryden. 
. A cleud is nothing but a mift flying high in the 
ur, as a 9nift is nothing but a cloud here below. 
| y Locke. 
2. Any thing that dims or darkens. 
My peoples eyes once blinded with ſuch mifs of 
ſuſpicion, they are miſled into the moſt deſperate 
actions. King Cbarles. 


e 


His paſſion caſt a miſt before his ſenſe, 


To MisTra'ke. wv. 2. 


And either made or magnify'd. th offence. Dryden. f 


Vor. II 


N 


; 


MisTa'tn: pret. and part. paſt. of mi/ake 


To be MisrA KEN. 


MisTA'KINGLY. adv. from miſtaking. ] 


To MisTa"TE. wv.e. [mis and ſtate.] To 
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To Misr. v..4. [from the noun.) To 


cloud; to cover with a vapour or fteam. | 


Lend mea looking glaſs; 
If that her breath will mi or ſtain the ſtone, © 
Why then ſhe lives. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Misr KEABLE. adj. [from miſtake.] 
Liable to be conceived wrong. 

It is not ſtrange to ſee the difference of a third 
part in ſo large an account, if we conſider how 
differently they are ſet forth in minor and leſs 
miſtakeable numbers. Braun. 

To MIS TAKE. v. a. [nis and take.) To 
conceive wrong; to take ſomething for 
that which it is not. | 

Theſe did apprehend a great affinity between 
their invocation of ſaints and the heathen idolatry, 
or elſe there was no danger one ſhould be miftaker 
for the other. Stilling fleet. 

This will make the reader very much mi/fake, 
and miſunderſtand his meaning. Locke, 

Fancy paſſes for knowlege, and what is prettily 
ſaid is miſtaken for ſolid. Lacke. 

Fools into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all: 
Aſk your own heart, and nothing is ſo plain, 
Tis to miſtake them coſts the time and pain. Pope. 
To err; not to 
judge right. 

Seeing God found folly in his angels; mens 
judgments, which inhabit theſe houſes of clay, 
cannot be without their miſtakings. Ral:igh. 

Seldom any one miſtakes in his names of ſimple 

ideas, or applies the name red to the idea green. 
| Locke. 
Servants miſtake, and ſometimes occafion miſun- 
_ derſtanding among friends. Sevift. 


for miſtaken, and ſo retamed in Scot- 
land. 
This dagger hath ia en, for lo! the ſheath 
Lies empty on the back of Mountague, | 
The point misſheathed in my daughter's boſom. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To err. [To miſtake 
has a kind of reciprocal ſenſe; I mi/- 
take, je me trompe. I am miſtaken, 
means, 4 miſconceive, 1 am in an error ; 
more frequently than J am ill under- 
freed ; but, my opinion is miſtaken, means 
my opinion is not rightly underſtood. ] | 
The towns, neither of the one fide nor the 
other, willingly opening their gates to ſtrangers, 
nor ſtrangers willingly entering for fear of being 
miſtaken. Sidney. 
England is fo idly king'd : 
— You are too much miſtaken in this king: 
Queſtion, your grace, the late ambaſſadors, 
How modeſt in exception, and withal 
How terrible in conftant reſolution. Shakeſpeare. 
Miſtuten Brutus thought to break their yoke, 
But cut the bond of union with that ſtroke. Waller. 


VISTA KE. . . from the verb.] Miſ- 


conception; error. 

He never ſhall find out fit mate; but ſuch : 
As ſome misfortune brings him, or miſtake. Milton. 

Infallibility is an abſolute ſecurity of the under- 
ſtanding from all poiſibility of miſtake in what it 
believes. Tillotſon. 

Thoſe terrors are not to be charged upon reli- 
gion, which proceed either- from the want of 
religion, or ſuperſtitious miſtakes about it. Bentley. 


Erroneouſlly ; falſly. 

The error is not in the eye, but in the eſtimative 
faculty, which miſftakingly concludes that colour to 
belong to the wall which does indeed belong to 
the object. Beyle on Colours. 


ſtate wrong. 
They miſtate the queſtion, when they talk of 


prefling ceremonies. Biſhop Sanderſon. 
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To MisTz2"acn. v. a, [mir and teach.] 
To teach wrongs „ egy 
Such guides ſhall be ſefoyer the ſeveral congre- 
gations as will be ſure to mifteach them. Sarderſone 
The extravagances of the lewdeſt life are the 
more conſummate diſorders of a miſtaught or neg- 
lected youth. 5 LE 
To Mis TE LE. v. a. [mis and tell. Io 
tell unfaithfully or inaccurately. 
To MisrEM TER. v. a. [nis and temper.] 
To temper ill; to diſorder. 5 
This inundation of iſtemper d humour 
Reſts by you only to be qualified. Shakeſpeare. 
Mis TER. adj. [from meſtier, trade, Pr.] 
What mi/ter, what kind of. Obſolete. 
The redcroſs knight toward him croſſed faſt, , 
To weet what miſter wight was ſo diſmay'd, 
There him he finds all ſenſeleſs and aghaſt. Spenſer. 
To MisTE"RM. v. a. [mis and term.] Te 
term erroneouſly. | 
Hence baniſhed, is baniſh'd from the world; 
And world exil'd is*death. That baniſhed 
Is death mifterm'd. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fulier. 
To MisTHI'NK. v. 4. [mis and think.] 


To think ill; to think wrong. 
How will the country, for theſe woful chances, 

Miſibinł the king, and not be ſatisfy d. Sbabeſp. 
We, the greateſt, are miſtbougbt 

For things that others do. Spaleſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Thoughts ! which how found they harbour in 

thy breaſt, , 
Adam, Miſtbougbt of her to thee ſo dear! Milton. 


Te MisT1I ME. v. a. [mis and time.] Not 


to time right; not to adapt properly 
with regard to time. 

Mis TIN ESS. 2. J. [from mifty.] Cloudi- 
neſs; ſtate of being overcaſt. 

The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry moiſ- 
ture, and verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth 
in the ſudden vaniſhing of vapours from glaſs, or 
the blade of a ſword, ſuch as doth not at all detain 
or imbibe the moiſture, for the miſftineſs ſcattereth 
immediately. Bacon. 

Mi'sT1oNn. 2. /. [from miſtus, Latin.] 
The ſtate of being mingled. - 

In animals many actions are mixt, and depend 
upon their living form as well as that of miſtion, 
and though they wholly ſeem to retain unto the 
body, depart upon diſunion. Browne 

Both bodies do, by the new texture reſulting 


from their miſtion, produce colour. Boyle on Colours. 


MisTLETO'E. #./. [mypeelran, Saxon; 
miftcl, Daniſh, bird lime, and tan, 4 
twis.] A plant. | 

The flower of the wiſtletoe conſiſts of one leaf, 
which is ſhaped like a baſon, divided into four 
parts, and beſet with warts; the ovary which is 
produced in the female flowers is placed in a remote 
part of the plant from the male flowers, and conſiſts 


of four ſhorter leaves; this becomes a round berry - 


full of a glutinous ſubſtance, inclofing a plain heart- 
ſhaped ſeed : this plant is always produced from 


ſeed, and is not to be cultivated in the earth, but 


will always grow upon trees; from whence the 
ancients accounted it a ſuper-plant, wha thought 
it to be an excreſcence on the tree without ſeed, 
The manner of its propagation is as follows : the 
miſtletoe thruſh, which feeds upon the berries of this © 
plant in winter when it is ripe, doth open the ſecd 
from tree to tree; for the viſcous part of the 
berry, which immediately ſurrounds the ſeed, 
doth ſometimes faſten it to the outward part of 
the bird's beak, which, to get diſengaged of, he 
ſtrikes his beak at the branches of a neighbouring 
tree, and ſo leaves the ſeed ſticking by this viſ- 
cous matter to the bark, which, if it lights upon 
a ſmooth part of the tree, will faſten itſelf, and 
the following winter put out and grow: the trees 
which this plant doth moſt readily take upon are 
the apple, the aſh, and ſome other ſmooth rind 
trees: whenever a branch of an oak tree hath any 
T | of 


anges, 
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. differing from the plant upon which it groweth. 


'Mi'sTLIKE. adj. [miſt and like.] Re- 


1. A woman who governs ; correlative to 


wr” 


TEX 5 


MIS 
of theſe plants growing upon it, it is cut off, and 
preſerved by the curious in their collections of natural 
curioſities. 8 Miller. 
If ſnowe do continue, ſheepe hardly that fare 

Crave miſtle and ivie for them for to ſpare. Tuſſer. 

A barren and deteſted vale, you ſee it is: 
The trees, though Summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with moſs, and baleful miſſelto. Shakeſpe. 

Miſſeltoe groweth chicfly upon crab trees, apple 
trees, ſometimes upon hazlzs, and rarely upon oaks : 
the miſſeltce whereof is counted very medicinal : it 
is ever green Winter and Summer, and beareth 
a white gliſtering berry ; and it is a plant utterly 
: Bacon. | 
: All your temples ſtrow 

With laurel green, and ſacred miſlctoe. Gay. 


ſembling a miſt. 
Good Romeo, hide thyſelf. 
Not I, unleſs the breath of heart-fick groans 
1Miſilike unfold me from the ſearch of eyes. 
| Shakeſpeares 
M1sTo'LD, particip. paſſ. of ell. 
MisTo'os, particip. paſſ. of miake. 
Look nymphs, and ſhepherds look, 
What ſudden blaze of majeſty, 
Too divine to be miſtook. Ailton. 


M1'sTREss. 2. J. I maiſtreſſe, maitreſſe, Fr.] 


ſubject or to ſervant. 

Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To ſtand s auſpicious miſtreſs. Shateſp. King Lear. 

Let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe 
Shakeſpeare. 
| Like the lily, 
That once was miſtreſs df the field and flouriſh'd, 
I'll hang my head and periſh. Sap. Henry VIII. 
He'll make your Paris louvre ſhake for it, 
Were it the miſtre/s court of mighty Europe. 
| 1 Sbabeſpcare. 
J will not charm my tongue; I'm bound to 
ſpeak; 
My miſtreſs here lies murther'd in her bed. 
| Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
The late queen's gentlewoman! a Knight's 
daughter! 
To be her miftreſs' miſtreſs | the queen's queen. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Rome now is miſtreſs of the whole world, ſea 
and land, to either pole. Ben Jonſen's Catiline. 

Wonder not, ſov'reign miſtreſs ! if perhaps 
Thou can't, who art ſole wonder; much leſs arm 
Thy looks, the heav'n of mildneſs, with diſdain. 

Milton. 

Thoſe who aſſert the lunar orb preſides 
O'er humid bodies, and the ocean guides 
Whoſe waves obſequious ebb, or ſwelling run 
With the declining or encreaſing moon ; 

With reaſon ſeem her empire to maintain 
As miſtreſs of the rivers and the main. B/ackmere. 
What a miſerable ſpectacle, for a nation that had 
been miſtreſs at ſea ſo long Arbuthnst on Coins. 
2. A woman who has ſomething in poſſeſ- 
fon, | 
There had ſhe enjoyed herſelf while ſhe was 
miſtreſs of herſelf, and had no other thoughts but 
ſuch as might ariſe out of quiet ſenſes. Sidney. 
Ages to come, that ſhall your bounty hear, 
Will think you tres of the Indies were; 
Though ftreighter bounds your fortune did confine, 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. 
Waller. 
3. A woman ſkilled in any thing. 

A letter deſires all young wives to make them- 
ſelves i es of Wingate's Arithmetick. Addiſcn. 
. A woman teacher. 

Ere& publick ſchools, provided with the beſt 
and ableſt maſters and miftr-/Jes. Swift. 

5. A woman beloved and courted. 
They would not ſuffer the prince to confer with, 


| MisTRuU"STFUL. 44. [miftruſt and full.] 


MIS 
or very rarely to ſee, his miſtreſs, whom they pre- 
tended he ſhould forthwith marry. Clarendon. 
Nice honour ſtill engages to requite | 
Falſe miſtreſſes and proud with light for light. 
| | Granville. 
6. A term of contemptuous addreſs. 
; Look you pale, miſtreſs, 
Do you perceive the ghaſtneſs of her eye ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
7. A whore; a concubine. 
MisTRru'sT. . J. [mis and traf.] Dit- 
fidence ; ſuſpicion ; want of confidence. 
He needs not our iſiruſt, ſince he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, ; 
To the direction juſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Not then miffruft, but tender love, injoins 
That 1 ſhould mind thee oft; and mind thou. me! 
Milton. 
To Mis rRV“sT. v. a. [mis and truſt.] 
To ſuſpect; to doubt; to regard with 
diffidence. | | * 5 
Will any man allege thoſe human infirmities 
as reaſons why theſe things ſhould be miſtrufted or 
doubted of. 5 Hooker. 
By a divine inſtinct, mens minds miſtruſt 
Enſuing danger; as by proof we ſee, 
The waters ſwell before a boiſterous ſtorm. 
0 Shakeſpear fo 
Fate her own book miſtruſted at the fight, _ 
On that ſide war, on this a ſingle fight. Convtey, 
The relation of a Spartan youth, that ſuffered 
a fox concealed under his robe to tear out his 


bowels, is miſtruſted by men af buſineſs. Brown. 
The gen'rous train complies, | 
Nor fraud miſtruſts in virtue's fair diſguiſe Pope. 


Diffident; doubting. 

a I hold it cowardice 
To reſt miſtruſtful, where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in fign of love. 

| | | Shakeſpeare. 
Here the miſtruſt ful fowl no harm ſuſpects, 
So ſafe are all things which our king protects. 
Walter. 

MisTRu'STFULNESS. 2. . [from mi/- 
tru/iful.] Diffidence; doubt. 

Without him, I found a weakreſs, and a miſtruſt- 
Fulneſs of myſelf, as one ſtrayed from his beſt 
ſtrength, when at any time I miſt him. Sidney. 

MisTRu'sSTFULLY, adv. | from miftruſt- 

ful.) With ſuſpicion ; with miltruſt. 

MisTRu'sTLESS. adj. [from miſtruſt.] 
Confident ; unſuſpecting. 

Where hejdoth in ſtream e s play, 

Veil'd with night's robe, they ſtalk the ſhore 
abroad. Carew. 

M1'sTy. aj. [from mift.] 

1. Clouded; overſpread with miſts. 

The morrow fair with purple beams 
Diſpers'd the ſhadows of the my night, Fairy Q: 

Loud howling wolves arouſc the jades, | 
That drag the tragick melanchoiy night; 

Who with their drowſy, ſlow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead mens graves; and from their miffy jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darknefs in the air. Shak. 
Parents overprize their children, while they be- 
hold them through the vapours of affection, which 
alter the appearance, as things ſeem bigger in miſty 
Mornings. , Motton. 
Now ſmoaks with ſhow'rs the miſty mountain 
ground, 
And floated fields lie undifſtinguiſh'd round. Pope. 

2. Obſcure; dark; not plain. 

To MisUNDERSTA'ND. v. a, [mis and 
underſtand.) To miſconceive; to miſ- 
take, | 

The words of Tertullian, as they are by them 
alledged, are vie, cod. Hooker. 

He failed in diſtinguiſhing two regions, both 
called Eden, and altogether miſunde: ſtocd two of the 

four rivers. Raleigb. 

4 


In uin d6 men take fanftuary in tack ith, 
food expreſſions as theſe z and from a falſe peri, 
fion that they cannot reform their lives, nen 


go about it. - Satz 


This, if it be neglected, will make the re 
very much miſtake and miſunderfand his meaning 
0 2 ; Licks 
Were they only deſigned to inſtru the ae 
ſucceeding generations, they are in no danger gi 
being miſunderſtood. Addis, 
The example of a good man is the beſt direct 
we can follow in the performance of our duty; the 
moſt exact rules and precepts are ſubject to be »;; 
znderfioed ; ſome at leaſt will miſtake their meas 
ing. Rogers Ser nern, 
M1isUNDERSTA'NDING. 7. /. (from mij. 
under ſtand.] 
1. Diſſenſion; difference; diſagreement, 
There is a great miſunderſtanding betwixt the 
corpuſcular philoſophers and the chemiſts, p;., 
_ Servants miſtake, and ſometimes occaſion ji. 
underſtandings among friends. daf. 
2. Error; miſconception. 
Sever the conſtruction of the injury ſrom th; 
point of contempt, imputing it to miſunderlardin 
or fear, . Born, 
Mrsvu'sace. z./. from mi/u/e.] 
1. Abuſe; ill uſe. | 
2. Bad treatment. 
To Mrs v's E. v. a. [me/ufer, French; ni 
and w/e.] To treat or uſe improperly; 
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to abuſe. | M 
. You miſuſe the rev'rence of your place, BY 

As a falſe favourite doth his prince's name 

In deeds diſhon'rable. Shakeſpeare's Herry1V, 

It hath been their cuſtom ſhamefully to ui ; 
the fervent zeal of men to religious arms, ty 
converting the monies that have been levied for 
ſuch wars to their own ſervices. Rateigh, ; 

Bacchus, that firſt from out the purple grape 
Cruſh'd the ſweet poiſon of miſuſed wine. Man. k 

Machiavel makes it appear, that the wealneſ: 
of Italy, once ſo ſtrong, was cauſed by the cot. M 
rupt practices of the papacy, in depraving and | 
miſuſing religion. | Sath, 

Misvu'ss. 2. J. [from the verb.] Mr 
1. Evil or cruel treatment. y 

Upon whoſe dead corpſe there was ſuch i Ty 
Such beaſtly, ſhameleſs transformation, £ 
By thoſe Welſhwomen done, as may not be 1 
Without much ſhame retold. Sbakeſpeart 

2. Wrong or erroneous uſe. op 

How names taken for things miſlead the un. 2. 
derſtanding, the attentive reading of philoſophical 75 
writers would diſcover, and that in words little 
ſuſpected of any ſuch miſuſe. Like. 4 

3. Miſapplication; abuſe. 

We have reaſon to humble ourſelves before C 6 
by faſting and prayer, leſt he ſhould punich tit oi 
miſuſe of our mercies, by ſtopping the couile d wh 
them. Arterbary ma 

To Miswe'en. v. n. [mis and ween.] 10 3. 1 
misjudge; to diſtruſt.] Obſolete. ſo 

Latter times things more unknown ſhall ſhow, 

Why then ſhould witleſs man ſo much mis Bes 
Fairy N, Of 


To MISWE NPD. v. n. [mis and pendily 
Saxon.] To go wrong. Obſolete. 
Every thing begun with reaſon, 
Will come by ready means unto his and: 
But things miſcounſelled muſt needs wo 
ahbe 
In this maze ftill wand' red and miſevent, 
For heaven decreed to conceal the ſame, 
To make the miſcreant more to feel his —_— 
alt; , 


Mr'sy, 2. J. A kind of mineral. 


Miſy contains no vitriol but that of iron! 9 
a very beautiful mineral, of a fine bright ye 
colour, of friable ſtructure, and reſemble 1 
golden marcaſites. | 


uv 


wir 
ITE. 2. J. Lite, French; mt, Dutch.] 
1. A ſmall inſe 


a weevil. ; 
Virginity breeds mites, 
itſelf to the very paring, 


2 n ſtomach. 
its The pol h'd glaſs, whoſe ſmall convex 


Enlarges to ten millions of degrees, 


like a cheeſe, conſumes 
and dies with feeding 
Shakeſps 


in The ite inviſible elſe, of nature's hand 2 
r of Leaſt animal. n TN Philips. 
itn The idea of two is as diſtinct from the idea of 
ting three, as the magnitude of the earth from _ of a 
5 Locke. 


mite. : i 
2. The twentieth part of a grain. 
The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen 


weight twenty- one grains and fifteen mites, of 
bich eg are es 15 the grain, of ſterling 
filver, and is in value forty-three Engliſh pence and 
eleven hundredths of a penny. Arbuthnot. 
3. Any thing proverbially ſmall; the 


thi;d part of a farthing. 
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mil. Though any man's corn they do bite, 
with They will not allow him a mite. Tufſers 
Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor, 
\ the Our mite decreaſes nothing of your ſtore. Dryden. 
d Did Je'er my mite with- hold ; 
. From the impotent and old. Swift. 
4. A ſmall particle, | 
Put blue-bottles into an ant-hill, they will be 
fined with red, becauſe the ants thruſt in their 
f ſtings, and inſtill into them a ſmall mite of their 
my Ringing liquor, which hath the ſame effect as oil 
ly; of vitriol. Ray on Creation. 
S Mirtria. 2. J. A plant. Miller. 
E MI THRIDATE. #. J. [mithridate, Fr.] 
Mitbridate is one of the capital medicines of the 
IV. ſhops, conſiſting of a great number of ingredients, 
miu and has its name from its inventor Mithridates, 
„ by king of Pontus. Quincy 
d for But you of learning and religion, 
leigh And virtue, and ſuch ingredients, have made 
ye A mithridate, whoſe operation 
_ Keeps off, or cures, what can be done or ſaid. 
akneſ⸗ | Donne. 
the | MITHRIDATE muſtard. n. f. [thlaſpi, 
0 Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
Mr1'T1GaNT. adj. [mitigans, Latin.] Le- 
nient; lenitive. | 
115 T. MiTIGaTE. v. a. [mitigo, Lat. miti- 
ger, Fr.] 
1. To temper; to make leſs rigorous. 
ſpear We could greatly wiſh, that the rigour of their 
opinion were allayed and mitigated. Hooker. 
he u. 2. To alleviate; to make mild; to aſ- 
_ ſuage. 
Lale Mithaps are maſter'd by advice diſcreet, 
n And eounſel mitigates the greateſt ſmart. Fairy Q. 
1 All it can do is, to deviſe how that which 7% 
1 ps be endured may be mitigated, and the inconvenien- 
in UE ies thereof counteryailed as near as may be, that, 
uile 0 when the beſt things are not poſſible, the beſt 
1 1 mu be made of thoſe that are. Hooker. 
] 10 3. lo mollify; to make leſs ſevere; to 
. ſoſten. | 
tho : I undertook 
_ Before thee: and, not repenting, this obtain 
. Oh right, that I may mitigate their doom, 
nder, On me deriv'd, Milten's Paradiſe Leſt. 
te. 4. Jo cool; to moderate. 

A man has frequent opportunity of mitigating 
= = ferceneſs of a party, of ſoftening the envious, 
8 n guicting the angry, and rectifying the prejudiced. 
able 3 Addiſon's Spectator. 

ga TION, #, /. [mitigatio, Latin; 

11 mutgation, French; from mitigate. | 

55 Abatement of any thing penal, harſh, 
or painful. a ‚ 

1785 We 4 would not have one penny abated of 

| ole oy 3 him by parliament, becauſe it might 

dies tht „ me er countries to pray the like releaſe 

EHu. „ 8 Bacon. 


VII, 


A found in cheeſe or corn; 


£1 


MIX 
They cauſed divers ſubjects to be indicted of 
ſundry crimes ; and when the bills were found they 
committed them, and ſuffered them to languiſh 
long in priſon, to extort from them great fines and 
ranſoms, which they termed compolitions and mi- 
tigations. |  SBaceon's Henry VII. 
MITRE. . J. [mitre, French; mitra, 
Latin. ] 
1. An ornament for the head. 
Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 
Of awful Phoebus, ſav'd from impious hands. 
Dryden. 
2. A kind of epiſcopal crown. 

Biſhopricks or burning, mitres or faggots, have 
been the rewards of different perſons, according as 
they pronounced theſe conſecrated ſyllables, or not. 

Mi'rRE. 


Watts. 

n. J. [Among workmen.] A 
—— 
together. 


kind of joining two boards | 
Miller. 
Mi'TRED. adj. [mitre, French; from 
mitre.] Adorned with a mitre. 

Shall the loud herald our ſucceſs relate, 

Or mitred prieſt appoint the ſolemn day? Prior. 

Mitred abbots, among us, were thoſe that were 
exempt from the dioceſan's juriſdiction, as having 
within their own precincts epiſcopal authority, and 
being lords in parliament were called abbots ſo- 
vereign. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

M1"TTENT. adj. [ mittens, Latin.] Send- 
ing forth ; emitting. 

The fluxion proceedeth from humours peccant 
in quantity or quality, thruſt forth by the part 
mittent upon the inferior weak parts. Miſeman s Sur. 

M1'TTENSs. #. J. [mitaine, French.) It is 
ſaid that nit is the original word; 
whence mitten, the plural, and after- 
wards mittens, as In chicken. 

1. Coarſe gloves for the winter. 

December muſt be expreſſed with a horrid aſpect, 
as alſo January clad in Iriſh rug, holding in furred 
mittens the ſign of Capricorn. Peacham on Drawing. 

2. Gloves that cover the arm without 
covering the fingers. 

3. To handle one without mittens. To 
uſe one roughly. A low phraſe. Ainfw. 

M1'TTiMvus. 2. / [Latin.] A warrant 
by which a juſtice commits an offender 
to priſon. : 

To MIX. v. a. [miſthen, Dutch; miſceo, 
Latin. ] 

1. To unite to ſomething elſe. 

Ephraim hath mixed himſelf among the people. 

Hoy. vii. 8. 
2. To unite various ingredients into one 


mals. | . 
A mixed multitude went up with them, and 
; fiocks and herds. Exad. xii. 38. 
He ſent out of his mouth a blaſt of fire, and 
out of his lips a flaming breath, and out of his 
tongue, he caſt out ſparks and tempeſts ; and they 
were all mixt together. 2 Eſdr. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix 
And nouriſh all things. Milton. 
3. To form of different ſubſtances or 
kinds. 
I have choſen an argument, mixt of religious 
and civil conſiderations; and likewiſe mixt between 
contemplative and active. Bacon's Holy War. 
4. To join; to mingle; to confuſe. 
Brothers, you mix your ſadneſs with ſome fear ; 
This is the Engliſh not the 'Turkiſh court. ; 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent; 
What choice to chooſe for delicacy beit, 
What order, ſo contriv'd as not to mix 
- Taſtes, nor well join'd, inelegant, but bring 


Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindeſt change. Milt. 


. | 
To Mix. v. „. To be anked Tnto one 


maſs, not by junction of ſurfaces, but 


by mutual intromiſſion of parts. 
But is there yet po other way, beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with one connatural duſt ? Milton, 
If ſpirits embrace, 
- Total they mix, union of pure with pure 
Defiring ; or re{train'd conveyance need 
As fleſh to i with fleſh, or ſoul with ſoul. Milton. 


| Mri'xex. 2. J [mixen, Saxon.] A dung- 


hill ; a layſtal. 5 
MixrION. 2. J. [mixtion, French; from 
mix.] Mixture; confuſion of one thing 


with another. 

Others perceiving this rule to fall ſhort, have 
pieced it out by the mixtian of vacuity among 
bodies, believing it is that which makes one rarer 
than another. Dighy on Bodies. 

They are not to be lightly paſt over as ele- 
mentary or ſubterraneous mixtions. * Browne 

MY'xTLY. adv. | from mix.] With coa- 
lition of different parts into one. 

M1xTuRE. 2. . [mixtura, Latin.] 

1. The act of mixing; the ſtate of being 
mixed, 

O happy mixture, wherein things contrary do ſo 
qualify and correct the one the danger of the other's 
exceſs, that neither boldneſs can make us preſume, 
as well as we are kept under with the ſenſe of our 
own wretchedneſs; nor, while we truſt in the 
mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, fear be able 
to tyrannize over us ! Hookers 

Thoſe liquors are expelled out of the body which, 
by their mixture, convert the aliment into an animal 
liquid. | Arbutbnot. 

I, by baleful furies led, 
With monſtrous mixture ſtain'd my mother's bed. 
P 0Þtes 
2. A maſs formed by mingled ingredients. 

Come vial— What if {this mixture do not work 
at all? Shakeſpeare. 

While we live in this world, where good and 
bad men are blended together, and where there is 
alſo a mixture of good and evil wiſely diſtributed 
by God, to ſerve the ends of his providence. 

| Atterbury's Sermonse 
3. That which is added and mixed. 

Neither can God himſelf be otherwiſe under- 
ſtood, than as a mind free and diſentangled from 
all corporeal mixtures, perceiving and moving all 
things. | | Stilling fleets 

Cicero doubts whether it were poſſible for a come 
munity to exiſt, that had not a prevailing mixture 
of piety in its conſtitution. _ Addiſon's Freebolder. 

MizMaze. n./. [A cant word, formed 
from maze by reduplication.] A maze ; 


a labyrinth. | 
Thoſe who are accuſtomed to reaſon have got 
the true key of books, and the clue to icad them 
through the mizmaze of variety of opinions and 
authors to truth. Locke. 

Mi“zzEN. 2. /. [nexaen, Dutch.] 
The mizzen is a maſt in the ſtern or back part of 
a ſhip: in ſome large ſhips there are two ſuch 
maſts, that ſtanding next the main maſt is called 
the main mizzen, and the other near the poop the 
bonaventure mizzen : the length of a mizzen maſt 


is half that of the main maſt, or the ſame with 


that of the main topmaſt from the quarterdeck, 
and the length of the nix xen topmaſt is half that. 
Bailey. 
A commander at ſea had his leg fraQtured by the 
fall of his migen topmaſt. Niſeman's Surgery 
Mi'z zv. 2. J. A bog; a quagmire. 
Ainſwortb. 
MN EMO N ICEs. 1. J. [arnporixr,s ] The act 
of memory. 
Mo. adj. ma, Saxon; mae, Scottiſh.} 
Making greater number; more. Ob- 
ſolete. | ; 


® 3 Calliope 


Say - . 
0 _ Calliope and muſes mo, 
Soon as your oaken pipe begins to ſound 
Their ivory lutes lay by. 


* SES 3 Ae n * 
FS 1 8 ny nt 7 
5 - Pony — 


So — 


Mo. adv. Further; longer. 
Sing no more ditties, ſing no 1:9 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy; 
The frauds of men were ever ſo, 
Since Summer was firſt leafy. 


5 lamentation. | 
Ĩ he gen'rous band redreſſive ſearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, 


in words or Cries. 


With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things ms, 
For oxteem and horſcteem in plough for to 


Obſolete. 


Shakeſpeare. 
To MOAN. v. a. [from mænan, Saxon, 
to grieve.] To lament; to deplore. 

To Moan. v. 2. To grieve; to make 


Unpity d and unheard, where miſery meant. 


 Moax. 2. J. [from the verb.] Lamenta- 
tion; audible forrow ; grief expreſſed 


I have diſabled mine eſtate, 


Moc. 


to the French je n habille.) To dreſs 
groſsly or inelegantly. 
But who, oh! hath ſeen the mobled queen, 
Run bartfoot up and down. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Mo'sBBY. . J. An American drink made 
of potatoes. 


Mo'BILE. 2. . [mobile, French.) The 


populace; the rout; the mob. 

Long experience has found it true of the un- 
thinking mobile, that the cloſer they ſhut their eyes 
the wider they open their hands. | South. 

The mobile are uneaſy without a ruler, they are 
reſtleſs with one. L'Eſtrange. 

Mogli“ LI Tv. 2. J. [nobilité, French; mo- 

bilitas, Lat.] | 
1. Mobility is the power of being moved. 
Locke. 

Iron, having ſtood long in a window, being 
thence taken, and by a cork balanced in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 
kind of inquietude. Motton. 

The preſent age hath attempted perpetual mo- 
tions, whoſe revolutions might out-laſt the ex- 


MOC 


To Mock. v. n. To make contemptygg 
ſport. 
Fuck down my officers, break my decree, . 
For now a time is come to mock at form. Kalt 
A ftallion horſe is as a mocking friend: T 
neigheth under every one. Eccluſ. xxii, 6 
A reproach unto the heathen, and a mocAing 5 
all countries. Exch. xx. 1 
When thou mocke/?, ſhall no man make tig 
aſham'd ? ; %, 

Mock. u. J. [from the verb.] 

1. Ridicule; act of contempt; fleer; ſheer. 
ibe; flirt. | LY 5 
Tell the pleaſant prince this mock of his 

Hath turn d his balls to gun-ſtones, Shaleh, 
Oh, tis the ſpight of hell, the fiend's arch »;3 

To lip a wanton, and ſuppoſe her chaſte, Skatgh, 
Fools make a mock at fin. Prov. I. 
What ſhall be the portion of thoſe. who hat 

affronted God, derided his word, and made a u 

of every thing that is ſacred ? Tilltfn 
Colin makes mock at all her piteous ſmart, 

A laſs that Cic'ly hight, had won his hear. Go. 

2. Imitation; mimickry. 


By ſhewing ſomething a more 1welling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance 
Nor do I now make #1047 to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shak: fp. Merch. of Venice. 
The freſh ſtream ran by her, and murmur'd 
her moans ; 
The falt tears fell from her, and ſoften' d the ſtones. 


Now reach a ſtrain, my lute, | 
Above her meet, or be for ever mute. Craſhan, 
Mock. adj. Falie ; counterfeit ; not real, 

The mock aſtrologer, El aſtrologo fingido, D. 

That ſuperior greatneſs and mock majeſty, which 

is aſcribed to the prince of fallen angels, is almir 
ably preſerved. 5 


emplary mobility, and out- meaſure time itſelf. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
You tell, it is ingenite, active force, 
Mcbility, or native power to move; 
Words which mean nothing. 
2. Nimbleneſs; activity. ö 
The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of 


Blackmore. 


00 . : : , g : jp : pet, 
Rs Shakeſpeare their ſhips, and the fleet of Antiochus in the ſwift- | Mo"CKABLE. ad}. [from mock, | Ex poſed 
Hollow groa 3 neſs and mobility of theirs, which ſerved them in 5 x 
* , . . o Z 
And cries of tortur'd ghoſts, Pope's St. Cæcilia. 87 ” ſtead in the flight. h Arbuthnot. Thoſe that are good manners at the court, v. 
3. [ n cant language.] The populace. as ridiculous in the country, as the behaviour of 


Moar. 2. /. [motte, French, a mound; 
' meta, low Lat.] A canal of water round 


a houſe or caſtle for defence. 

The caftle I found of good ftreneth, having a 
great meat round about it, the work of a noble 
gentleman, of whoſe unthrifty ſon he had * it. 

Sidney. 

The fortreſs thrice himſelf in perſon ſtorm'd = 

Your valour bravely did th' aſſault ſuſtain, 
And fill'd the roars and ditches with the lain. 
Dryden 
No walls were yet, nor fence, nor mote, nor 
mound, 
Nor drum was heard. Dryden's Ovid. 
To Moat. v. a. [motter, Fr. from the 
noun.] To ſurround with canals by 


way of defence. | 
J will preſently to St. Luke's; there at the 
moated Grange reſides this dejected Mariana, 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 


She ſingled you out with her eye as commander 
in chief of the mobility. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
4. Fickleneſs; inconſtancy. Ainſcworth. 
Moc fo-s TONE. 2. /. [from Mocha, 
therefore more properly Mocha ſtone.] 
Moc bo- ſtones are related to the agat, of a clear 
horny grey, with declinations repreſenting moſſes, 
ſhrubs, and branches, black, brown, red, in the 
ſubſtance of the ſtone. Woodward. 
To MOCK. v. a. [mocquer, French; moc- 
cio, Welſh. ] | 
1. To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule. 
All the regions 
Do ſeemingly revolt; and who refiſt 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
Aud periſh conſtant fools. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
| Many thouſand windows 
Shall this his mock, mock out of their dear huſbands; 
Mock mothers from their ſons, mec caſties down. 


We country is moſt mockable at court. Si 
OCK-PRIVET. 2 
Mocz-wir ow. J. Plants. Ai 
Mo'cxer. adj. [the ſame with nichl. 
See MickLE. This word is various 
written mickle, mickel, mochil, nocli, 
muckle.] Much; many. | 
The body bigg, and mightily pight, 
Thoroughly rooted, and wond'rous height,. 
Whilom had been the king of the field, 
And mockell maſt to the huſband did yield. Sir. 
Mock ER. 2. J. {from moch. 
1. One who mocks; a ſcorner; a ſcott; 
a derider. | 
Our very prieſts muſt become mcicrs, If tity 
ſhall encounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects 5 you 
; PaxAxdte 
Let them have a care how they intrice blen 
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: i in whi od is 6 
An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow Shakeſpeare. great and holy an ordinance, in which Go 
7 The palace nat, 4 o'er -—_ pebbles creeps, | We'll diſhorn the ſpirit, ſeldom mocked but it is to the M es contulat 
; And with ſoft murmurs calls the coming ſleeps. And mk him home to Windſor. Shakeſpeare. South's Selm, 


2. A deceiver ; an eluſory impoſtor. 
Mo'ckery. 2. J. [mecquerie, French.) 
1. Deriſion; ſcorn ; fportive infult. 
The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes hate ſes 
The laughing-ſtock of fortune s V, 
Am the only daughter of a king and queens 
b Fairy Rat 
Why ſhould publick mockery in print be 2 % 
ter teſt of truth than ſevere railing ſarcalms» Watts 
Grace at meals is now generally 10 performs, a 
to Iook more like a mockery upon devotion, tau 


any ſolemn application of the mind unto _ 
os 


I am as one rocked of his neighbour ; the juſt, 
upright man is mocked to ſcorn. Fob, xli. 4. 
2. To deride by imitation; to mimick in 
contempt. | 
I long, till Edward fall by war's miſchance, 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 
7 Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 

He ſees he can hardly approach greatneſs, but, 

as a mated Caſtle, he muſt firſt paſs the mud and 
filth with which it is encompaſſed; Dryden. 
Mos. z. /. [contracted from mobile, Lat.] 


The croud; a tumultuous rout. 

Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, ac- 
cording to the mad imagination of the dawber ; a 
very monſter in a Bartholomew-fair, for the mb to 
gape at. Dryden. 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes, 
When monarch reaſon ſleevs, this mimick wakes ; 

Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
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3. To defeat; to elude. 
My father is gone into his grave, 
And with his ſpirit ſadly I ſurvive, 
To mock the expectations of the world; 
To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
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Why do I overlive ? 


Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen's out Sele, 


1 A court of coblers, and a mb of kings. Dryden. | 4. To fool; to tantalize; to play on con- 2. Ridicule ; contemptuous merriment. | 
i: 9 A cluſter of mob were making themſelves merry temptuouſly. 8 | A new method they have of turning things 3 
1 with their betters. Addiſon's Freebolder. He will not i are ſerious into mockery ; an art ef conta 
1 11 . Mos. #. J. [from moble.] A kind of fe-] Mick us with his bleſt ſight, then ſnatch him | by way of ſcorn, wherewith we were long = 
7 male undreſs for the head. : e wm : 8 e "DOM 
11374 BF . 1 oon we ſee our hope return. Milton. þ 3» Sport; Tubject ot lau i 
turd To Mos. v. a. [from the noun.] To ha pe 3 * See 2 3 3 


raſs, or overbear by tumult. 


er oe ies — 
* * 


Patience her injury a mockery makes. 
Mean; Jury * 


Mo'nnisn. adj. [from mob.] To deathleſs pain ? | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | Of the holy place they made a mockery. , 
done after the manner of the mob. Heav'n's fuller influence mocks our dazzl'd fight, | 2 Mac. Vil þ 
To Mo'BLE. v. a. {ſometimes written | Too great its brightneſs, and too ſtrong its light. 4. Vanity of attempt; delulory labeur3 


Prior. 


mable, perhaps by a * —_— vain effort. , 


— 


; 


AGE ET bog i nat — 


is s the Ar, in vulnerable; 
Hy 3 blows malicious mockery» Sha leſp. 


Imitation; counterfeit appearance; vain 
now. f : 

> done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, 
oy —_— in monumental mockery. Shakeſp. 


Like rut : . 
ng ty 1 _ pans no friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Us þ Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 


And bear about the mockery of woe 3 
To midnight dances. : Pope's Miſcel. 
MOCKING- BIRD» 1. J. [mocking and bird.) 
An American bird, which imitates the 


note of other birds. | 
Wc crx. adv. [from mockery. ] In 
W conempt ; petulantly ; with infult. 
MoctixG-STOCK. 7. J. [mocking and 
flick.) A but for merriment. 
Mo'pat. adj. [modale, Fr. modalis, Lat.] 
Relating to the form or mode, not the 
_ gu ſpeale of faculties of the ſoul, we 
* aſſert not with the ſchools their real diſtinction 
WS (om it, but only a medal diverſity. Clanvitle, 
loss tir v. x. / [from medal.] Ac- 
= cinta! difference; modal accident, 

The motions of the mouth by which the voice 
is d ſcriminated, are the natural elements of ſpeech; 
and the application of them in their feveral com- 
3 poſitions, oi words made of them, to ſignify things, 

| or the modalities of things, and ſo to ſerve for 
communication of notions, is artificial. Holder. 
MODE. 2. / { mode, French . modus, Lat.] 
1. External variety; accidental diſcrimi- 
nation; accident. 

A nde is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of it- 
ſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging to, and ſub- 
fitting by, the help of ſome ſubſtance, which, for 
that reaſon, is called its ſubject. Watts's Logicł. 

Few allow mode to be called a being in the ſame 
perfect ſenſe as a ſubſtance is, and ſome modes have 
evidently more of real entity than others. Matts. 


2. Gradation ; degree. 


0 have 
a nxt 
1404 ifs 


Cy, 


Tha mole's dim curtain, and the linx's beam; 
Of ſmell, the headlong lioneſs between, 


S pere. 


offer; 3. Manner; method; form; faſhion. 


Our Saviour beheld 
A table richly ſpread, in regal de, 
With. diſhes pil'd. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
The duty itfe!f being reſolved upon, the rd? of 
doing it may eafily be found. Taylor's Guide. 
State; quality. 


if tity 
ou ate. 
. Ant. 
vfca b 
od is þ 
Mu ſion. 
Lerne, 


My death 

Changes the made; for what in me was purchas'd, 

Falls upon thee in a much faizer ſoit, 

For thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively. Shatcſp. 

(Made, French.) Faſhion ; cuſtom. 
There are certain garbs and medes of ſpeaking, 

which vary with the times; the faſhion of our 

chches being not more ſubje& to aiteration than 


en. that of cur ſpeech. Denham. 


* 042%, x; . / = . 
# We are to prefer the bleſſings of Providence be- 
ea N. | 


fre the ſplendid curiofities of mode and imagina- 
tion. L'Eſiran ge. 
They were invited from all parts; and the ta- 
vour & learning was the humour and ede of the 
40% Teniple. 


s we ſee on coins the different faces of pertons, 


„ Watts 
med, 
n. ta 
Cd. 

Laer. 


zent. 5 we ſce too their diflerent habits and dreſſes, accord- 
:ngs thi ng to the mode that prevailed. Addiſon en Medals. 
radii Tho' wrong the mode, comply; more ſenſe is 
ſitherce ewn 


Hiober In wearing others follies than your own. 

If faith itſelf has diffrent drefies worn, 
What wonder modes in wit ſhould take their turn ? 
. ; Pe. 
ay n. 2 . [ modele, Fr. modulus, 


A repreſentation in little of ſomething 
made or done. 


Yeung. 


takes, 
Shot 


vill. 1) 
abcur ) 


What medes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 


And hound ſagacious on the tainted green. Pepe. h 


MOD 

IU draw the form and model of our battle; 
Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 

And part in juſt proportion our ſmall ſtrength. _ 

| LIE Shakeſpeare. 

You have the models of ſeveral ancient temples, 
though the temples and the gods are periſhed. 

- O Addi Ons 
2. A copy to be imitated. 

A fault it would be if ſome king ſhould build his 

manſion-houſe by the model of Solomon's palace. 
Hooge r. 

They cannot ſee ſin in thoſe means they uſe, 
with intent to reform to their models what they call 
religion. | King Charles. 

3- A mould; any thing which ſhews or 
gives the thape of that which it incloſes. 

Nothing can we call our oven but death 
And that tmall mel of the barren earth, 

Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
4. Standard; that by which any thing is 
meaſured. 

As he who preſumes ſteps into the throne of 
God, ſo he that deſpairs meaſures providence by 
his own little contracted model. Scuth. 

5. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to have two 
unexampled ſenſes. Something repre- 
ſentative. 

I have commended to his goodneſs 

The model of our chaſte loves, his young daughter 

Shaeipiares 

6. Something ſmall and diminutive; fer 
module, a (mall meaſure : which, per- 
haps, is likewiſe the meaning of the 
example aflixed to the third ſenſe, 

England ! model to thy inward greatneſs, 

Like little body with a mighty heart. Shakeſpeare, 
To Mop EL. v. a. [meodeler, French.| To 
plan; to ſhape; to mould; to form; 
to delineate. 

When they come to model heav'n, 

And calculate the ſtars, how they will wield 

The mighty frame. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The government is modelled after the fame man- 
ner with that of the Cantons, as much as fo ſmall 
a community can imitate thoſe of ſo large an ex- 
tent. Addiſon on Italy. 
MopEgLLER. 2. . [from model.] Plan- 

ner; ſchemer; contriver. 

Our great modellers of gardens have their maga- 
Zines of plants to diſpoſe of. Spectators 

MODERATE. adj. | mederatus, Latin; 
modere, Fr.] x 


[+ 


| 1. Temperate ; not exceſſive. 


Sound ſlzep cometh of moderate eating, but 
pangs of the belly are with an intatiable man. 
; Eccluſe xxxi. 20. 

2. Not hot of temper. 

A number of moderate members managed with 
ſo much art as to obtain a majoricy, in a thin 
houſe, for pafling a vote, that the king's con- 
ceſlions were a ground for a future ſettlement. 

Swifts 
Fix'd to one part, but :ca"rate to the reſt. 
Pope. 
3. Not luxurious ; not expenſive. 
There's not ſo much left as to furniſh out 
A moderate table. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
'4. Not extreme in opinion ; not ſanguine 
In a tenet. | 
Theſe are tenets which the maderateſt of the 
Romaniſts will not venture to affirm. Smalridge. 

5. Placed between extremes; holding the 

mean. | 

N conſider the trial that hath been thus 
long had of both kinds of reformation; as well 
this moderate kind, which the church of England 


hath taken, as that other more extreme and rigor- 
ous, which certain churches elſcchere have better 


Lked, Hookers 


- MOD 


16. Of the middle rate. | 


—_—_ moderate gifts might have prolong'd his 
ate, 
Too early fitted for a better ſtate. Dryden, 
To Mo'ptraTE. v. a. [ moderor, Latin; 
moderer, Fr.] | : | 
1. To regulate ; to reſtrain; to ſtill; ts 
pacify ; to quiet; to repreſs. 
With equal meaſure ſhe did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their rage. Spenſer. 
2. To make temperate; to qualify. 
Ye ſwarthy nations of the torrid zone, 
How well to you is this great bounty known ? 
For frequent gales from the wide ocean riſe 


To fan your air, and moderate your ſkies. 
Blackmore. 


By its aſtringent quality it moderates the relaxing 
quality of warm water. Afrdutbnot on Alimentss 
Mo'pzRrarTELY. adv. [from moderate.] 
1. Temperately ; mildly, 
2. In a middle degree. 
Each nymph but moderately fair, 
Commands with no leſs rigor here. Waller. 
Blood in a healthy ſtate, when let out, its red 
part ſhould congcal ſtrongly and ſoon, in a maſs 
moderately tough, and ſwim in the ferum. 
Arbuthna: en Aliments, 
Mo'pzRATENESS.. 2. J. [from moderate.} 
State of being moderate; temperate- 
neſs. DMederateneſ5 is commonly uied 
of things, and moderation of perſons“ 
MopkRATION. 2. J. [moderatio, Latin.] 
1. Forbearance of, extremity; the con- 


— 


trary temper to party violence; ſtate of 


keeping a due mean betwixt extremes. 
Was it the purpoſe of theſe churches, which 


aboliſhe] all popiſh ceremonies, to come back again 


to the middie point of evenneſs and moderation ? 
; Hooker, 
\ A zeal in things pertaining to God, according 


and prudence, is the true notion of that much talk- 
ed of, much mitunderitood virtue, moderation. 


In moderation placing all my glory, 
While tories call me whig, and whigs a tory. 
| Pope. 
2. Calmneſs of mind; equanimity. [o- 
deration, Fr.] 
Equally inur'd. 

By moderation either ſtate to bear, 

Proſperous, or adverſe. Milton's Parodiſc Lifts 
3. Frugality in cxpence. Atajavorth, 
MopkRA TO. 2. . [ moderator, Latin; 

moderateur, French. | 
1. The perſon or thing that calms or re- 

ſtrains, 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a calmer of 

unquict thoughts, a myderator of paſſions, and a 

procurer of contentedneſs. | Wattofs 
2. One who preſides in a diſputation, to 

reſtrain the contending parties from in- 
decency, and conſine them to the que- 
ſtion. | 
Sometimes the moderator is more troubleſome 
than the actor. Bacon s Eſffays. 
How does Philopolis ſeaſonably commit the 
opponent with the reſpondent, like a long- practiſed 
moderator ? Mere. 
The firſt perſon who ſpeaks when the court is 
ſet, opens the caſe to the judge, chairman, or mo- 
deratcr of the aſſembly, and gives his own reaſons 
for his opinion. 
MODERN. x. J. ¶ moderne, French; from 
modernus, low Latin; ſuppoſed a caſual 
corruption of Hodiernus. Vel potius ab 
adverbio mods, modernus, ut a die diur- 
nus. Arnjwworth.} 


1. Late 


to knowledge, and yet duly tempered with candour 


Atterburys : 


Patt. 
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MOD 


1. Late; recent; not ancient; not an- 
tique. 7 
Some of the ancient, and likewiſe divers of the 
wcdern writers, that have laboured in natural ma- 
gick, have noted a ſympathy between the ſun and 
certain herbs. Bacon. 
The glorious parallels then downward bring 
To modern wondcrs, and to Britain's king. Prore | 
2. In Shakeſpeare, vulgar; mean; com- 
mon, 
Trifles, ſuch as we preſent modern friends withal. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The juſtice 
With eyes ſevere and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and mod-rn inftances. Shakeſpeare. 
We have our philoſophical perſons to make 
m:dern and familiar things ſupernatural and cauſe- 
leſs. 9 hakeſpeares 
Mo'peRNs. 2. /. Thoſe who have lived 
lately, oppoſed to the ancients. 
There are »:o/errs who, with a flight variation, 
adopt the opinion of Plato. Boyle en Colours. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence; 
Ancients in phraſe, mere ved νs in their ſenſe 
5 : Pope. 
MolpExN ISM. 2. /. [from modern.] De- 
viation from the ancient and claſſical 
manner. A word invented by Saw7ft. 
Scribblers ſend us over their traſh in proſe and 
verſe, with abominable curtailings and quaint mo- 
dem niſres. Swifts 
Do MO DERNISE. v. a. [from modern. 
To adapt ancient compoſitions to mo- 
dern perſons or things; to change an- 
cient to modern language. 
Mo'DERNNESS, 2. /. | from mcdern.] No- 
velty. 
MODEST. 44%. [modeſie, Fr. modeſtus, 
Lat.] | 
1. Not arrogant; not preſumptuous ; not 
boaſtful ; baſhful. 
Of boaſting more than of a tomb afraid 


A ſoldier ſhould be modeſt as a maid. Youngs 


2. Not impudent ; not forward. 


Reſolve me with all adeſt haſte, which way 
Thou might'ſt deſerve, or they impoſe this uſage. 


Shakeſps 
Her face, as in a nymph, diſplay'd 
A fair tierce boy, or in a boy betray'd 
The bluſhing beauties of a t maid. Dryden. 


3. Not looſe ; not unchaſte. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeſt woman, the modeſt wife; 
the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to 
her huiband. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Not exceſſive; not extreme; moderate; 


within a mean. | 
There appears much joy in him, even ſo much 
that joy could not ſhew itlelf mode? enough without 
3 badge of bitterneſs. Shateſpearce 
During the laſt four years, by a med? computa- 
tion, there have been brought into Breſt above fix 
millions ſterling in bullion. Addiſun. 


Mo'ptsTLY. adv. | from mode}? | 


1. Not arrogantly ; not preſumptuouſly. 
I may nde/ily conclude, that whatever errors 
there may be in this play; there are not thoſe 
which have been objected to it. Dryden's Sebaſtian. 
Firſt he ne conjectures, 
His pupil might be tir d with lectures: 
Which heip's to mortifv his pride, 
Yet gave him not the heart to chide. Sevift. 
Tho' learn'd, well-bred; and tho' well-bred, 
ſincere, : 
Medeſtiy bold, and humanly ſevere. | Pope. 
2. Not impudently ; not forwardly ; with 
reſpect. 


I, your glaſs, 

Will »:odeftly difcover to yourſelf . 

That of yourſelf, which yet you know not of, 

| Shakeſpeare. 


| MOD 
| 3. Not looſely ; not lewdly ; with de- 


cency. 

4. Not exceſſively; with moderation. 

Mops TY. 2. /. [ modeſtie, Fr. modeſtas, 
Lat.] | 

1. Not arrogance ; not preſumptuouſneſs. 
They cannot, with modeſty, think to have found 


out abſolutely the beſt which the wit of men may 
deviſe. Hocker. 


his petition was urged with modeſty. 


3. Moderation; decency. | 
A lord will hear you play; 
But I am doubtful of your modeſties, 
Leſt over-eying of his odd behaviour, 3 
You break into ſome merry paſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Chaſtity ; purity of manners. 
| Would you not ſwear, 
All you that ſee her, - that ſhe were a maid, 
By theſe exterior ſhews ? But ſhe is more, 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſtly. Shakeſpeare. 
Of the general character of women, which is 


his amorous expreſſions go no tarther than virtue 
may allow, Dryden. 

Talk not to a lady in a way that modeſty will not 
permit her to anſwer. Clariſſa. 

Mo'DESTY-PIECE. 2. /. 

A narrow lace which runs along the upper part of 
the ſtays before, being a part of the tucker, is call- 
ed the modfty-picces 5 Ada, on. 

Mo'picum. z. /. [Latin.] Small por- 
tion ; pittance. 
What madicums of wit he utters: his evaſions 
have ears thus long. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crꝗſida. 
Though hard their fate, 
A cruiſe of water, and an ear of corn, 
Yet {till they grudg'd that modicum. Dryden. 
Mop1irr'aBLE. adj. | from modify. ] That 
may be diverſihed by accidental differ- 


ences. a ENG 
It appears to be more difficult to conceive a 
diſtin, viſible image in the uniform, invariable 
eſſence of God, than in variouſly modifiable matter; 
but the manner how I ſee either till eſcapes my 
comprehenſion. Locke. 
Mopi'riCaBLE. adj. from modiſy.] Di- 
verſiſiable by various modes. 


Monirica'TION. z. /. [ modification, Fr.] 
The act of modifying any thing, or 
giving it new accidental differences of 


external qualities or mode. 
The chief of all figns is human voice, and the 
ſereral medificatiaus thereof by the organs of ſpeech, 
the letters of the alphabet, formed by the motions 
of the mouth. | Holder. 
1he phænomena of colours in refracted or re- 
flected light, are not cauſed by new 1: d;firations of 
the light variouſly impreſſed, according to the va- 
rious terminations of the light and ſhadow, Newton, 
If theſe powers of cogitation, volition and ſenſa- 
tion, are neither inherent in macter as ſuch, nor 
acquirable to matter by any motion and modification 
of it, it neceſſarily follows that they proceed from 
ſome cogitative ſubſtance, ſome incorporeal inha- 
bitant within us, which we call ſpirit. Bentley. 


To Mo'Diry. v. a. [ncdiſſer, French. ] 


1. To change the external qualities or ac- 
cidents of any thing; to ſhape. 
Let there is that property in all letters, of apt- 
neſs to be conjoined in ſyilables and words through 
the voluble motions of the organs, that they me- 
dify and diſcriminate the voice without appearing 
to diſcontinue it. Holder. 
The middle parts of the broad beam of white 
light which fell upon the paper, did, without any 
confine of ſhadow to mudijy it, become coloured 
all over with one uhiform colour, the colour being 
always the ſame in the midd!e ef the paper as at the 
edges. ; Newto:.. 


« 


4 


2. Not impudence ; not forwardneſs : as, 


modeſtly, he has taken a moſt becoming care; for | 


MoDp. 


2. To ſoften ; to moderate, 
Of his grace 
He medifies his firſt ſevere decree, 
The keener edge of battle to rebate, I 
To . 5 n. To extenuate, 
ter all this diſcanting and madifyin 
matter, there is hazard on the Yield, ow he 
1 L'Eftras 
Mop I LLON. . J. [French; modi, 
Latin. ] | ' 
Modillens, in architecture, are little brickey 
which are often ſet under the corinthian and com 
poſite orders, and ſerve to ſupport the projectur: if 
the larmier or drip: this part muſt be diſtinguih. 
ed from the great model, which is the diameter of 
the pillar; for, as the proportion of an edifice in 
general depends on the diameter of the Pillar, fo the 
fize and number of the modillns, as allo the m. 
terval between them, ought to have due rc!ati;n y 
the whole fabrick. Har, 
The modillons or dentelli make a noble ſnon I 
their graceful projections. Spcfters, 
Me ps H. adj. [from mode.] Faſhionah!e, 


ſtrument to manage a comme N 
vifſible powers and human ſouls cloathed in fe. 

| Government of th: T * 

2. Sound modulated; harmony; melo), 
Innumerous ſongfters, in the freſhening "ev 

Their modulations mix, mellifluous. 7 125 8 10 

Mo'DULATOR. 2. /. [from modutate. | 


in kev; 4 
who forms ſounds to 2 certain key; 
tuner; that which modulates. 2 
The tongue is the grand eee, 4 
the faithful judge of all our pr 
artful medulator of our voice, and the I 1 
ſervant of maſtication. 1 1 
M9o'puLlEe. z. . [modulas, Lone 4 
empty repreſentation; a model; 
ternal ſorm. | 10 


formed according te the reigning cul. } 
tom. 
But you, perhaps, expect a m:difh feaſt, C 
With am'rous ſongs, and wanton dances grac'd, A 
— | | Dad, 0 
Hypocriſy, at the faſhionable end of the fn 10 
is very different from hypocriſy in the city; th 
modiſh hypocrite endeavours to appear more vit 5 
than he really is, the other kind of hypocrt on 
more virtuous. Addiſon's SpcAetr, 10 
Mo'v1sHLY. adv. [from modiſp.] Fs. 
ſhionably. | 
Young children ſhould not be much perjlerl | 
about putting off their hats, and making legs r. 
diſhly. Licht ps 
Mo'pi$8HNess. 2. /. [from modiſb.] Ai. 45 
fectation of the faſhion. Y 
To Mo'DULATE. v. a. [medulor, Latin. ih 
To form ſound to a certain key, or u 105 
certain notes. 0 
The noſe, lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, tne 
weaſan, lungs, muſcles of the chef, diaphragn, par 
and muſcles of the belly, all ſerve to make or dt. 1 
late the ſound. Grew's Ci r 
Could any perſon ſo modulate her voice as to c: 010 
ceive ſo many. tam, Chr. 
Echo propagates around lr 
Each charm of modulated ſound. Art more 
Mopurla'Tion. 2. /. [from woduat; x 
- 2 NO 
modulation, French. ] 1 
1. The act of forming any thing to cet. To 
tain proportion. EY Forgi 
The number of the ſimple original mincras g. Ih 
not been rightly fixed: the matter of two gf be noi 
kinds being mixed together, and by the diet tne pa 
proportion and medularicr of that matic: Tug As 
diverſified, have been reputed all different £06 | im"ng 
We darts tie nm 
The ſpeech, as it is a ſound reſulting tem t? bald 
modulation of the air, has moſt affinity to the Im Le Mon 
but as it is uttered by the tongue, has n 0 
cognation with the body, and fo is the fte Al 
rce between tue be hd 


* 


Mor 


„ 4446+ hath one poor ſtring to ſtay it by, / 
IA till thy news be uttered ; 
And then, all this thou ſee ſt, is but a clod _ 
And module of confounded royalty. — Shakeſp, 
„ [Latin.] Something paid 


i th obus. 2. ; 
as a compenſation for tithes on the ſup- 
10 poſition of being a moderate equiva- 
ws jent. 


One terrible circumſtance of this bill, is turning 
| he tithe of flax and hemp into what the lawyers 


call a m-dus, or a certain ſum in lieu of a tenth 
Sab ift 


ure of the product. 

3 part ot the p : . | 
ons. to'pwall. 1. J. [picus.] A bird. Ain/. 
nk los. adj. ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More; 


a greater num ber. | 
The chronicles of England mention no mae than 
x kings bearing the name of Edward fince 
the conqueſt, therefore It cannot be there ſhould be 
more. f Hooker. 
AIR. 2. /. [mobere, moire, French. ] 
Thread or ſtuff made of camels or other 
har. 
She, while her lover pants upon her breaſt, 
Cin mark the figures on an Indian cheſt, 
And when the ſees her friend in deep deſpair, 


only f 


be O%rres how much a chintz exceeds mobaire Pepe. 
t. lo Hock. 2. J. The name of a cruel | 
; tt nation of America given to ruffians 
7 who infeſted, or rather were imagined 
ack io infeſt, the ſtreets of London. 
1 . From milk-ſop he ſtarts up mohocł. Prior. 
Who has not trembled at the mbock's e ? 
Zy. 
erplent Thou haſt fallen upon me with the rage of» 
legs r mad dog, or a mob. Dennis. 
ja 10'1DERED. adj, [properly moddered, or 
| ih nudded.] Crazed, Ainſworth. 
0100R. 2. /. A Portugal coin, rated 
alis, at one pound ſeven ſhillings. 
1 lo ET Y. 2. J. [ moitié, Fr. from mozen, 
93 the middle.] Half; one of two equal 
phrazn, parts. * 5 
1 This company being divided into two equal 
J Ca mutiet, the one before, the other ſince the coming 
25 to cr ct Chriſt; that part which, ſince the coming of 
Bram Chriſt, partly hath embraced, and partly ſhalt em- 
bruce, the Chriſtian religion, we term, as by a 
tn more proper name, the church of Chriſt, Hooker. 
dulate: The death of Antony 
1: not a ſingle doom, in that name lay 
AN ii of the world. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleop. 
to cet. Touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 

Forgive a meiety of the principal. Shakeſpeare. 
rale hat The militia was ſettled, a moiety of which ſhould 
p or mor be nominated by the king, and the other moiety by 
 differe the parliament. Clar. 
variouly 45 this is likely to produce a ceſſation of arms 
kirdi. zmang one half of our iſland, it is reaſonable that 
dect tie more beautiful moery of his majeſty's ſubjects 

from de taguld eſtabliſh a truce. Addiſon. 
the ſich L. Mott. v. a. [mouiller, French.] 
mae . To daub with dirt. 
1 8 5 Kl they which were left were mciled with dirt 
7 ” mire by reaſon of the deepneſs of the rotten 
„1 = | Knolles. 
"x . 10 weary, 
m<100) No more tug or ; 

Ade re tug one another thus, nor mcil your- 
- + bo Wg receive 

- He 11 Chapman's Iliad. 
33 I 3 v. u. [ moxiller, French. ] 

+ 19 labour in the mire, 

of af Gong dot doo much under-ground, for the hope 
2 & is very uncertain, Bacon s Hays. 
E 
3 on name of the laborious William Noy, at- 

\ u eneral to Charles the Firſt, was anagram- 

1] * | matiled, I moy! in Laws Howel. 
; an & They toil and moi for the j el F 
j e 0:1 tor the intereſt of their maſters, 


Ut in requital break their hearts L'Eftran 
l 8 ge. : 
Ob the epilteſs miſcty of the liſe I lead cries the 0 


| 


| 


MOL 
rolling huſband z to ſpend all my days in  ploughing 
| : "Eftrange. 
Now he muſt moil and drudge for one he loaths. 
Dryden. 
With thee twas Marian's dear delight 
To moil all day, and merry-make at night. Gay. 
MOIST. a. | moifte, moite, French. ] 


1. Wet, not dry; wet, not liquid; wet 


in a ſmall degree. 
The hills to their ſupply 
Vapour, and exhalation duſk and moi/?, 
Sent up amain. Milton. 
Why were the m0; in number ſo outdone, 
That to a thouſand dry they are but one. 
| ; Blackmore. 
Many who live well in a dry air, fall into all 
the diſeaſes that depend upon a relaxation in a i 
one. Arbutbnot. 
Nor yet, when moi Arcturus clouds the ſky, 
The woods and fields their pleaſing toils deny. 
; Pope. 
2. Juicy; ſucculent. 
To Molsr. v. a. [from meoift.] To 
To Mors TEN. make damp; to make 
wet to a ſmall degree; to damp. 
Write till your ink be dry; and with your tears 
Moiſt it again; and frame ſome feeling line. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
His breaſts are full of milk, and his bones are 
moiftencd with marrow. _ Fob, xxi. 24. 
A pipe a little moiſtened on the inſide, fo as 
there be no drops left, maketh a more ſolemmn ſound 
than if the pipe were dry. Bacon. 
When torrents from the mountains fall no more, 
the ſwelling river is reduced into his ſhallow bed, 
with ſcarce water to moiſten his own pebbles. 
Dryden s AEneid. 
Mois TEN ER. 2. /. [from moiften.] The 
perſon or thing that moiſtens. 
Mo'rsTNEss. 2. J. [from noiſt.] Damp- 
neſs; wetneſs in a ſmall degree. 
Pleaſure both kinds take in the moiſineſs and 
denſity of the air. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The ſmall particles of brick or ſtone the leaſt 
moiſtneſs would join together. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Mo'1sTURE. 2. J. | mozteur, French; from 
moiſt. ] 
I. State of being moiſt ; moderate wet- 
neſs. 
Sometimes angling to a little river near hand, 
which, for the moiſture it beſtowed upon roots of 
ſome flouriſhing trees, was rewarded with their 


ſhadow. Sidney. 
Set ſuch plants as require much moiſture upon 
ſandy, dry grounds. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


While dryneſs m;ſture, coldneſs heat refiſts, 
All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. 
Denbam. 
2. Small quantity of liquid. 
All my body's moiſture 
Scaree ſerves to quench my furnace- burning heat. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
If ſome penurions ſource by chance appcar'd 
Scanty of waters, when you ſcoop'd it dry, 
And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not daſh th* untaſted moiſture from him. 


; Addiſon. 
Mokes of @ net. The meſhes. Ainfev,. 
Mok v. adj. Dark: as, moky weather. 


Ainſworth. It- ſeems a corruption of 


murky, In ſome places they call it | 


muggy, Duſky ; cloudy. | 

MOLE. u. J. I[mœl, Saxon; mole, Fr. 
mola, Lat.] 

I. A mole is a formleſs concretion of extra- 
vaſated blood, which grows into a kind 
of fleſh in the uterus, and is called a 

_ falſe conception. Quincy. 

2. ONO ſpot or diſcolouration of the 

7. 


Ainfworth. 


; MOL 
To nouriſh hair upon the moles of the face, is 
the perpetuation of a very ancient cuſtom. 
Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
Such in painting are the warts and moles, which, 
adding a likeneſs to the face, are not therefore to 
be omitted. f Dryden. 
That Timothy Trim and Jack were the ſame 
perſon, was proved, particularly by a mole under the 
left pap. Afrbutbnat. 
The peculiarities in Homer are marks and males, 
by which every common eye diſtinguiſhes him. 
: . Popes 
3. [From moles, Latin; mole, French.] 
A mound ; a dyke. | | 
Sion is ſtreightened on the north fide by the 
fea-ruined wall of the e. Sandys. 
With aſphaltick ſlime the gather'd beach 
hey faſten d; and the 1:97 immenſe wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high arch'd; a bridge 
Of length prodigious, ATilton's Paradije Lifts 
The great quantities of ſtones dug out of the 
rock could not eaſily conceal theuiſelves, had they 
not been conſumed in the mules and buildings of 
Naples. Addifon on Italy. 
Bid che broad arch the dang'rous flood contain, 
The mole projected break the roaring main. Pope. 


4+ [Talpa.) A little beaſt that works 


unver-ground. 
Tread ſoftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall ; we now are near his cell. 
2 : Shakeſpeares 
What is more obvious than a mole, and yet what 
more palpable argument of Providence? More. 
Moles have perfect eyes, and holes for them 
through the ſæin, not much bigger than a pin's 
head. Ray on Creations 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 
Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave. 
Pope. 
Mo'L BAT. 2. J. [arthragoriſcus.) A fiſh. 
|  Ainſaworth. 
Mo'rEcasT. 2. J. [ mele and caft.} Hil- 
lock caſt up by a mole. 
In Spring let the mulccaſts be ſpread, becauſe 
they hinder the mowers. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Mo'LECATCHER. 2. /. [mole and catcher. } 
One whoſe employment is to catch 
—_—_—  -. 
Get moulecatcher cunningly moule for to kill, 
And harrow and caft abroad every hill. Tuſſere 


Mo'rEHrilLL. #./. [mole and Hill.] Hil- 


lock thrown up by the mole working 
under ground. It is uſed proverbially, 
in hyperboles, or compariſons from 


ſomething ſmall. : 

You feed your ſolitarineſs with the conceits of 
the poets, whoſe liberal pens can as eaſily travel 
over mountains as molehil's. Sidney. 

The rocks, on which the ſalt-ſea billows beat, 
And Atlas* tops, the clouds in height that paſs, 
Compar'd to his huge perſon mlebills be. Fairfau. 

A churchwarden, to expreſs Saint Martin's in 
the Fields, cauſed to be engraved a martin fitting 
upon a molehill between two trees. Peackam. 

Our politician having baffled conſcience, muſt 
not be nonpluſed with inferior obligations ; and, 
having leapt over ſuch mountains, lie down before 
a molebill. South's Sermons. 

Mountains, which to your Maker's view 
Seem leſs than molebills do to you. Reoſceommine 

Strange ignorance ! that the ſame man who knows 
How far yond' mount above this lei,‘ ſhows, 
Should not perceive a difference as great 
Between ſmall incomes and a vaſt eſtate! Dryden. 

To MoLE'sT. v. a. [ molefter, Fr. moleftus, 
Lat.] To diſturb; to trouble; to vex. 

If they will firmly perſiſt concerning points 
which hitherto have been diſputed of, they mutt 
agree that they have -c/efted the church with 
needleſs oppoſition. Hoster. 

No man ſhall meddle with them, or ele them 
in any matter. + Mac. x. 35. 
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 MoLE'sTER. 2. /; [from moleſt.] One 


| Mo'LETRACK. #. /. [mole and zrack.] 


—— 
2: 


2 — 


1. The act of mollifying or ſoftening. 


7 


- * N 


MOL 


Pleafure and pain ſignify whatſoe er delights or MOL. 2. „5 [moly, Latin ; moly , French.} 


ms us. Locke. 
Both are doom'd to death; 


And the dead wake not to moleft the living. Robe. 
MortsrArTIOx. #. J. ¶ moleſtia, Latin; 
from moleſt.] Diſturbance; uneaſineſs 
cauſed by vexation. | 
Though uſeleſs unto us, and rather of mole/?- 
ation, we refrain from killing ſwallows. Brown. 
An internal ſatisfaction and acquieſcence, or 
eiffatisfaftion and moleſtation of ſpirit, attend the 


practice of virtue and vice reſpectively. 
Norris's Mijcel. 


who diſturbs. 


Courſe of the mole under- ground. 

The pot- trap is a deep earthen veſſel ſet in the 
ground, with the brim even with the bottom of 
the moletracks. Mortimer. 

Mo'LEewary. 2. /. [mole and peoppan, 
Saxon. See Mour pware,.] A mole. 

The molexwarp's brains mixt therewithal, 

And with the ſame the piſmire's gall, Drayton. 

Mo'tLIiENT. a. [melliens, Lat.] Sotten- 
ing. 

Moron FIABLE. adj, [ from mollify.] That | 
may be ſoftened. | 

Mor 11rica'Tion. 2. J [from mollify.] 


For induration or molliß cation, it is to be in- 
quired what will make metals harder and harder, 
and what will make them ſofter and ſofter. Bacon. | 


2. Pacification ; mitigation. 
Some mollißcation, ſweet lady. Shakeſpeare. 
Mo'LLITI EK. 2. J. [from mellify.] 
1. That which ſoftens; that which ap- 
eaſes. 

The root hath a tender, dainty heat; which, 
when it cometh above ground to the ſun and air, 
vaniſheth; for it is a great w:-!/ifter. Bacon. 

2. He that pacifies or mitigates. . 


Jo Mol LIF Y. v. a. [ nollio, Latin; nol. 
lir, French.] a 
1. To ſoften; to make ſoft. 


2. To aſſwage. 

Neither herb, nor molliſying plaiſter, reſtored 
them to health. Wiſd. xvi. 12. 
Sores have not been cloſed, neither bound up, 
neither mol/ificd with ointment. Tjaiah, i. 6. 

3. To appeaſe; to pacify ; to quiet. 
Thinking her filent imaginations began to work 
upon ſomewhat, to mo/lify them, as the nature of 
muſick is to do, I'took up my harp. Sidney. 
He brought them to theſe ſavage parts, | 
And with ſweet ſcience mollify'd their ſtubborn 
- hearts. Spenſer. 
The cron, on the wedding night, finding the 
knipht's averfion, ſpeaks a gocd word tor herſelf, 
in hope to molliſy the ſullen bridegroom. Dryde:. 
4. To qualify ; to leſſen any thing harſh 


or burdenſome. | 
They would, by yielding to fome things, when 
they refuſed others, ſooner prevail with the houſes 
to n:{/ify their demands, thun at firſt to reform 
them. Clarendon. 
Cowley thus paints Goliah : 
The valley, now, this monſter ſeem'd to fill, 
And we, methought, iook'd up to him from our 
hill; | 
where the two words, ſeem'd and methought, 
have mo//ified the figure. Dryden. 
Mo'LTEn. part. paſſ. from zelt. 
Braſs is molten cut t the ſtones Feb, xxviiie 2. 
In a ſmall furnace made of a temperate heat; 
Jet the heat be ſuch as may keep the metal uten, 
and no more. Bacon. 
Love's myſtick form the artizans of Greece 
In wounded ſtone, or molten gold expreſs. Prior. 


4 


MOM 


A plant, : 

Moly, or wild garlick, is of ſeveral ſorts; hs 
the great moly of Homer, the Indian moly, the 
mcly of Hungary, ſerpent's moly, the yellow moly, 
Spaniſh purple moly, Spaniſh filver-capped moly, 
Dioſcorides's moly, the ſweet moly of Montpelier : 
the roots are tender, and muſt be carefully de- 
fended from froſts: as for the time of their 
flowering, the moly of Homer flowers in May, 
and continues till July, and ſo do all the reſt except 
the laſt, which is late in September: they are 
hardy, and will thrive in any foil  . Mortimer. 
The ſovereign plant he drew, 

And ſhew'd its nature, and its wond'rous pow'r, 
Black was the root, but milky white tbe flower; 
Mully the name. Pope s Odyſſ'y» 


Moro'ss Es. g v. . [melazzo, ltalian.]| 


Mor a"sses. . Treacle; the ſpume or, 
ſcum of the juice of the ſugar cane. 
Moms. z./. A dull, ſtupid blockhead, a 

ſtock, a poſt: this owes its original to the 
French word momon, which fignifies the 
gaming at dice in maſquerade, the rule 
of which is, that a ſtrict ſilence is to 
be obſerved ; whatſoever ſum one ſtakes 
another covers, but not a word 1s to be 
ſpoken; hence alſo comes our word 
mum for ſilence. 1 Hanmer, 
Mome, malthorſe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch 
Either get thee from the door, or fit down at the 
hatch. Shakeſpeare. 
MOMENT. z. J. [aoment, Fr. momen- 
tum, Lat.] | 
1. Conſequenee; importance; weight; 
value. | 
We do not find that our Saviour reproved them 
of error, for thinking the judgment of the ſcribes 
to be worth the objeCting, for efteeming it to be 
ot any moment or value in matters concerning God. 


Hackers 
I have ſeen her die twenty times upon far poorer 
moment. Shakeſpeare. 


What towns of any moment but we have ? Shah, 

It is an abſtruſe ſpeculation, but alſo of far leſs 
moment and conſequence to us than the others; 
ſeeing that without this we can evince the exiſt- 
ence of God, Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Force; impulſive weight; actuating | 
power. 

The place of publick prayer is a circumſtance 
in the outward form, which hath ment to help 
devotion. Hooker. 

Can theſe or ſuch be any aid to us? 

Look they as they were built to ſhake the world ? 
Or be a moment to our enterprize ? Ben Fenſon. 

Touch with lighteſt moment of impulſe 
His free-will, to her own inclining left 
In even ſcale. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

He is a capable judge; can hear both ſides with 
an indifferent ear; is determined only by the No- 
ments of truth, and ſo retracts his paſt errors. 

Noris. 
3. An indiviſible particle of time. 
If I would go to hell for an eternal moment, or 


ſo, I could be knighted. Shakeſp. Merry Wites. 


The flighty purpoſe never is o ertook, 
Unleſs the deed go with it: from this moment 
The very firſtlings of my heart ſhall be 
The firſtlings of my hand. Shatcſprare's Macbeth. 
The imaginary reaſoning of brutes is not a di- 
ſtin& reaſoning, but performed ia a phyſical mo- 
ment. Hale. 
While I a moment name, a moment's paſt; 
I'm nearer death in this verſe than the laſt; 
W hat then is t be done? Be wiſe with ſpeed; 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. Youngs 
Yet thus receiving and returning bliſs 
In this great moment, in this golden now, 
When ev ry trace of wha:, or when, or how, 


Air but momentally remaining in ou- bodies, li 


8 


Mouz'NRTALLT. adv. Ifrom nomen 
at.] For a moment. 


no proportionable ſpace for its converſion only & 
length enough to refrigerate the heart. Prong 
MomMENTA NEOUS. f adj. [mom 
Mo'MENTANY. French; zung. 
taneus, Latin. ] Laſting but a money; 
Small difficulties, when exceeding great 1 
is ſure to enſue; and, on the other fide, = 
tany benefits, when the hurt which they &q 
— them is unſpeakable, are not at al to her 
ſpeQted. _ 1 2 
Flame above is durable and, confiftent; . 
with us it is a ftranger and ementany. 53 
Scarce could the ſhady king i 
The horrid fum of his intentions tel}, 
Rut ſhe, ſwift as the momentary wing 
Of lightning, or the words he ſpoke, left hel. 
f Cafes, 
Mo'menTaRY. adj. [from moment.] Lal 
ing for a moment; done in a mon; 
f Momentary as a ſound, 
Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream. Sha!" 
Swift as thought the flitting ſhade 8 
Through air his momentary journey made. Dede 
Onions, garlick, pepper, falt and vinegar, tte 
In great quantities, excite a momentary heat vl 
tever. Arbuibeu 
Mouz'xrovs. adj. I from momentun, La, 
Important; weigaty ; of conſequence, 
Great Anne, weighing th' events of war 
ATocmentous, in her prudeat heart thee choſe. 
Pe iy. 
If any falſe ſtep be made in the more n 
concerns of life, the whole ſcheme of ambit 
deſigns is broken. N Aliſa, 
It would be a very weak thing to give up ſors 
monteus a point as this, only becaute it has ben 
conteſted. Natel 
Mo'wMERY. 1. . [or mummery, from nur 
mer, momerie, French.) An entertain 
ment in which maikers play frolick 
See MomE. a 
| All was jollity, 
Feaſting and mirth, light wantonneſs and lugt, 
Piping and playing, minſtrelſy and maſking, 
Ji lite fled from us like an idle dream, 
A ſbew of mmniery without a meaning. Re 
Mo'nAaCHAL. aaj. | monacal, French; n: 
nachalis, Lat. H,,. Monaktick; 
relating to monks, or conventual c. 
ders, | 
Mo'tiacaisM. 2. . [monachiſne, Fr. 
The ftate of monks; the monate 
life. © | 2 
Mo'x AD. 12. J. [won] An indivilct 
Mo Nx ADE. 1 thing. N 2 
Diſunity is the natural property of matter, which 
of itſelf is nothing but an infinite copyerics * 
fical monads. * 
MONARCH. 2. / {[monarch, Frencij 
porapgor 
1. A governor inveſted with abſolute 2 
thority; a king. 
| | I was . f 
A morſel for a menareh. Sale. Art. cid Cho 
Your brother kings and monar: hs ot te 0s 
Do all expect that you ſhould rouic vcutſelt. 
She deſrcath 
The father of a family or nation, — 
his ſervants like children, and adviſes wm 
in what concerns the commonweal, anc 2 
is willingly obeyed by them, is what tre 
mean by a monarch. 1 "nk 
2. One ſuperior te the reſt of the 
kind. a 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the w_ 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 4 
Supreme in Rate, and in three mays decay Wa 


I! 


I 


2, 


Shou'd from my ſoul by raging love be torn. Prior. | 


2 


8 
- W.- 


With eaſe diſtinguiſh'd, is the regal race, 


arch wears an open, honeſt face; 

Shap'd to his ſize, and godlike to behold, 

His royal body ſhines with ſpecks of gold. Dryden. 
Return'd with dire remorſeleſs fway, 

The mnarch lavage rends the trembling prey. Pope. 


any, ; , Preſident. 3 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, 


One mon 


aner. e 
y Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
. 3 | * vats our —— be drown'd. Shakeſpeare. 
£0 , . zuit- 
ms | Moxa'RCHAL. adj, [from ee Sant 
en ing a monarch ; regal; princely ; im- 
) de x. erial. ; 8 
Uiie, Satan, whom now tranſcendent glory rais'd 
t ou Above his feliows, with monarchal pride, 
Bara. Contcious of higheſt worth, unmov d thus ſpake. 
Milton. 
ox aEcH1CAL. adj, Lnonarchigue, F K. 
bel. 2 - from monarch.] Veſted in a 
ral, ing e ru er. ; 8 A 
| 155 Fhat ſtorks will only live in free ſtates, is a 
: pretty cunceit to advance the opinion of popular 
Ment, policies, and from antipathies in nature to diſpa- 
ut unge merarchical govecnment. f Brawn. 
* The decretals reſolve all into a monarchical power 
_ at Rome. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
bre 7; Mo'NARCHISE. wv. 4. [from monarch. | 
neat and To play the king. ; 
butt n. Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene 
, Lat] To rn:archize, be fear'd, and kill with looks. 
n. Shakeſpeare. 
Ky: Mo'naRCHY. x. . [monarchie, French; 
ſe. VETS at, | 
Pep, 1. The government of a fingle perſon. 
mH While the monarchy flouriſh'd, theſe wanted not 
min a protector. | Atterbury's Sermons. 
8 2. Kingdom; empire. 
up ſom. * I paſt 
= Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
_ The firſt that there did greet my ſtranger ſoul, 
m a Was my great father-in-Jaw, renowned Warwick, 
tertaun. Who cried aloud, What ſcourge for perjury 
TOlicks, Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? 
Shakeſpeare. 
This ſmall inheritance 
haucht; Contenteth me, and 's worth a monarchy. Shakeſp. 
2 n 
ns Mo NaSTERY. v. . [monaftere, French; 
meunſotrium, Latin]! Houſe of reli— 
= gious retirement; convent ; abby ; clot- 
0 os ficr, It is uſually pronounced, and 
nattick; often written, moraſtry. 
tual ci Then courts of kings were held in high renown 
| Thee, vicgins honourable vows receiv'd, 
e, Fr. Put Chaite as maids in monaſteries LV d. Dryden. 
onaltics In a »:onaftery your devotions cannot carry you fo 
ard the next world, as to make this loſe the 
divide . 28 . ; Tags 
VMONA'STICK, adj. [monaſtique, Fren. 
_— Rox STICAL, monaſticus, Lat.] Re- 
iT Iigiouſly recluſe; pertaining to a monk. 
Nob 4 drave my ſuitor to forſwear the full ſtream of 
French ite world, and to live in a nook merely monaſticł. 
5 Shakeſp. As you like it. 
= 1 be 1icious and hairy veſts of the ſtricteſt orders 
Mute ale cf rr derive the inſtitution of their monaftick 
de from the example of John and Elias. 
Brawn's Vulgar Errours. 
„d Cl. eien young, you led a life monaſtick, 
the cart ard wore a veſt eccleſiaſtick; 
elf. 8 11 your age you grow fantaſtick. Denham. 
dale / * STICALLY. adv. | from monaſtich.] | 
_—_ ecluſely; in the manner of a monk. 
0 gent : I have a dozen years more to anſwer for, all o- 
the chien "wg, paiſed in this country of liberty and de- 
| e Mo my Swift. 
che ane Th Day. n. /. [from moon and day.] 
he ſecond day of the week. 
Mo » ; : 
ie deen La Y, 5 J. | monnoye, French; moneta, 
tas roms t has properly no plural except 
155 dr en money is taken for a ſingle piece; 
ö 
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but monies was formerly uſed for ſums.] 
Metal coined for the purpoſes of com- 


merce. 
Importune him for monies: be not ceaſt 
With flight denial. Shakeſp. Timm of Athens. 
The jealous wittolly knave hath maſſes of money. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
You need my help, and you ſay, 
Shylock, we would have monies. Shakeſpeare. 
I will give thee the worth of it in moneys 
I Kings, xxi. 2. 
Wives the readieſt helps 
To betray heady huſbands, rob the eaſy 
And lend the monies on return of luſt. Ben Jonſon. 
Money differs from uncoin'd filver, in that the 
quantity of ſilver in each piece of money is aſcer- 
tained by the ſtamp it bears, which is a publick 
voucher. PEE: Locke. 
My diſcourſe to the hen-peck'd has produced 
many correſpondents ; ſuch a diſcourſe is of general 
uſe, and every married man's money. Addiſon. 
Shall I withhold a little aney or food from my 
fellow creature, fo: fear he ſhould not be good 
enough to receive it from me? Law. 
People are not obliged to receive any mcnies, ex- 
cept of their own coinage by a publick mint. 
A Swifts 
Thoſe huckſterers or moncy jobbers will be found 
neceſſary, if this braſs money is made current in the 
exchequer. Sæoift. 
Mo'ntyBaG. n. /. [money and bag.] A 
large purſe. 
Look to my houſe ; I am right loth to go 
There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reſt, 
For I did dream of moncybags to-night. 
Shakeſpeare. 
My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, 
with a moncybag under each arm. Addiſon's Guar. 


Mo'ntyBox. z. J. [money and box.] A 
till; repoſitory of ready coin. 


Mo'nEYCHANGER. 2. /. | money and 


change.] A broker in money. 

The uſurers or moneychangers being a ſcandalous 
employment at Rome, is a reaſon for the high rate 
of intereſt. Arbuthnot. 

Mo'nEyYED. adj. [from money.] Rich 
in money: often uſed in oppoſition to 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of lands. 

Invite morncyed men to lend to the merchants, 
for the continuing and quickening of trade. Bacon. 

If exportation will not balance importation, away 
muſt your filver go again, whether mn:c3-d or not 
moneyed; for Where goods do not, filver mutt pay 
for the commodities you ſpend. Locke. 

Several turned their money into thoſe funds, 
merchants as well as other moncycd men. Sæoiſt. 

With theſe meaſures fell in all monied men; 
ſuch as had raiſed vaſt tums by trading with ſtock< 
and funds, and lending upon great intereſt. Sevif7. 

Mo'nEYtR. 2. J. | menuczer-eur, French; 
from money. | 

1. One that deals in money; a banker. 

2. A coiner of money, 

Mo'NnNEYLESS. adj. | from money. ] Want- 
ing money; pennileſs, 

The ſtrong expectation of a good certain falary 
will outweigh the loſs by bad rents received out of 
lands in nrentyleſs times. Sift. 

Mo'xeyMatiER. 2. . [money and mat. 
ter.] Account of debtor and creditor. 

What if you and I Nick ſhould enquire how 
moneymatters ſtand between us? Arbuthnet. 

Mo'nNEYSCRIVENER. 2. /. [ money and ſcri- 
vener, | One who raiſes money for 


others. 

Suppoſe a young unexperienced man in the 
hands of meney-ſcriwveners ; ſuch fellows are like 
your wie-drawing mills, if they get hold of a 
man's finger, they will pull in his whole body at 
laſt. Arbuthnet's Hiſt. of John Bull. 


Mo'xneyworrt. 2. J. A plant. 


MON 

Mo'nzy$wORTH. 2. . [ money and worth.] 
Something valuable; ſomething that 
will bring money. | 

There is either money or moncyſwworth in all the 
controverſies of life ; for we live in a mercenary 
world, and it is the price of all things in it. 

: LEſtrunge. 

Mo'nccorn. x. /. [ mang, Saxon, and 
corn.] Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye; 
miſcellane, or maſlin. 

Mo'xcer. . . {[mangzene, Saxon, a 
trader; from mangian, Saxon, to trade. ] 
A dealer: a ſeller. It is ſeldom or ne- 
ver uſed alone, or otherwiſe than after 
the name of any commodity to expreſs a 
ſeller of that commodity: as, a f/þ- 
monger ; and ſometimes a medler in any 
thing: as, a whoremonger; à new/- 
monger. | 

Do you know me ?—Yes, excelleat well, you 
are a fith-morger. Shake peare. 

Th' impatient ſtates-monger 
Could now contain himleif no longer. Hudibras. 

Mo'xGREL. adj. ¶ as mongcorn, from mang, 
Saxon, or merger, to mix, Dutch.] Of 
a mixed breed: commonly written 
mungrel for mangrel. 

'Chis zealot 
Is of a mongrel, divers kind, 
Clerick before, and lay behind. Hudibras. 

Ye mongrel work of heav'n, with human ſhapes, 
That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know 
The maſter's voice. Dryden's Den Schaſtiau; 

I'm but a half-ftrain'd villain yet, 
But mongrei miſchievous. Dryden. 

Baſe, groveling, worthleſs wretches ; 
Mongrels in faction; poor faint-hearted traitors. 

His friendſhip ſtill to few confin'd, 
Were always of the middling kind 
No fools of rank, or mongrel breed, 
Who fain would paſs for lords indeed. Sewift's Miſ. 

Mo'Nn1MENT. z. /. [from oneo, Lat.] It 
ſeems here to ſignify inſcription. 

Some others were driven and diſtent 
Into great ingots and to wedges ſquare, 

Some in round plates withouten moniment. 

: Fairy Queen. 

To Mo'n1$H. v. a. [moneo, Latin.] To 
admoniſh, of which it is a contraction. 

A7:niſþ him gently, which ſhall make him both 
willing zo amend, and glad to go forward in love. 

Alcham”s Scboalinaſter. 


Mo'x1SHER. 2. J. [from moniſh.] An 


ad moniſher; a monitor. 

Moni” TION. 2. J. | monuitio, Lat. monition, 
French. ] bY 

1. Information; hint. 

We have no viſible mnition of the returns of 
any other periods, ſuch as we have of the day, by 
ſucceihve light and darkneſs, Holder en Time. 

2. Iniirution ; document. 

Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the advice 
of triends, but to the counſels and monitions of rea- 
ſn itſelf. 

Then after ſage monitians from his friends, 

His talents to employ for nobler ends, 
He turns tv politicks his dang'rous wit. Swift. 
Mo'nitoR. 2. J. [Latin.] One who 
warns of faults, or informs of duty; 
one who gives uſeful hints. It is uſed 
of an upper ſcholar in a ſchool com- 
miſſioned by the maſter to look to the 
boys in his abſence. 

You need not be a monitor to the king; his learn- 
ing is eminent : be but his ſcholar, and you are 
ſafe. £4 Bacon. 

It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have 
theſe notions alſo firm and untainted, to carry his 
- monitor, 
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monitor in his boſom, his law in his heart, and to 
| have ſuch a conſcience as might be its own cafuiſt. 
South's Sermons. 
We can but divine who it is that ſpeaks ; whe- 
ther Perfius himſelf, or his friend and menitor, or 
a third perſon. Dryden. 
The pains that come from the neceſſities of na- 
ture, are monitors to us to beware of greater miſ- 
chiefs. ; Lecke. 
Mo'niToRY. adj. [monitoire, French; 
monitorius, Latin.] Conveying uſeful 
inſtruQtion ; giving admonition. 
Loſſes, miſcarriages, and diſappointments, are 
moritory and inſtructive. L'Eſtrange. 
He is ſo taken up ſtill, in ſpite of the monitory 
hint in my eſſay, with particular men, that he ne- 


glects mankind. Pope. 
Mo'NITORY. n. . Admonition ; warn- 
ing. 


king of Hungary took a biſhop in battle, and 

kept him priſoner 3 whereupon the pope writ a mo- 
nitory to him, for that he had broken the privilege 
of holy church. Bacon. 
MONK. ». /. monec, Saxon; monachus, 
Latin ; Wore N.] One of a religious 
community bound by vows to certain 


obſervances. 
*Twould prove the verity of certain words, 
Spoke by a holy monke Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Abdemeleck, as one weary of the world, gave 
over all, and betook himſelf to a ſolitary life, and 
became a meiancholy Mahometan monk. Knolles. 
The droniſh months, the ſcorn and ſhame of man- 
hood, 
Rouſe and prepare once more to take poſſeſſion, 
And neſtle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 
Mecnks, in ſome reſpects, agree with regulars, 


as in the ſubſtantial vows of religion; but in other | 


reſpects, monks and regulars differ; for that regu- 
lars, vows excepted, are not tied up to ſo ſtrict a 
rule of life as monks are. Abyliffe's Parergen. 
Mo'x K RY. 2. . [monikin, a little man.] 
1. An ape; a baboon; a jackanapes. 
An animal bearing ſome reſemblance of 


man. 

One of them ſhewed me a ring that he had of 
your daughter for a montey: Tubal, it was my 
turquoiſe ; I would not have given it for a wilder- 
neſs of monkeys. Shakeſpeare. 

More new-fangled than an ape ; more giddy in 
my defires than a monkey. Shakeſp. As ycu like it. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, deſtroy their 
young ones by ſenſeleſs fondneſs. Locke n Educa. 

With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they 

ſhine, | 
But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville. 
2. A word of contempt, or ſlight kind- 


neſs, 

This is the morkey's own giving out; ſhe is 
perſuaded I will marry her. Shakeſpeare. 
Poor monkey ! how wilt thou do for a father? 

Shakeſpeare. 
Mo'nxtry. 2. /. [from monk.] The 


monaitick life. 

Neither do I meddle with their evangelical per- 
fection of vows, nor the dangerous ſervitude of 
their raih and impotent votaries, nor the inconve- 
niences of their montery. Hall. 


Mo xk HOOD. 2. J. [monk and hood. } The 
character of a monk. 


He had left off his monthece too, and was no 
longer obiiged to them. Atterbury. 


pertaining ta monks ; taught by monks. 
Thoſe publick charities are a greater ornament 
th this city than all its wealth, and do more real 
honour to the reformed religion, than redounds to 
the church of Rome from all thoſe mcork:j> and 
ſuperſtitious foundations of which ſhe vainly boaſts. 
| Atterbury. 

Riſe, riſe, Roſcommon, ſee the Blenheim mule, 


The dull conſtraint of mri rhyme refuſe. Smith. 


MON 3 


Mo'x x IS U. adj. [from monk. ] Monaltick ; 


M ON 
Monxs-nooD. #. /. [ conſolida regalis.] 
A plant. Ainſwortb. 
MonKs-RHUBARB. z. /. A ſpecies of 
dock: its roots are uſed in medicine. 
Mo'nocnosD. =. J. [u and yg; .] 
1. An inſtrument of one ſtring: as, the 
trumpet marine. Harris. 
2. A kind of inſtrument anciently of ſin- 
gular uſe for the regulating of ſounds : 
the ancients made uſe of it to deter- 
mine the proportion of ſounds to one 
another. When the chord was divided 
into two equal parts, ſo that the terms 
were as one to one, they called them 
uniſons; but if as two to one, they 
called them octaves or diapaſons; when 
they were as three to two, they called 
them fifths or diapentes ; if they were as 
four to three, they called them fourths 
or diateſſerons ; if as five to four, they 
called it diton, or a tierce- major; but 
if as ſix to five, then they called it a 
demi-diton, or a tierce minor; and 
laſtly, if the terms were as twenty- 
four to twenty-five, they called it a de- 
miton or dieze; the monochord bein 
thus divided, was properly that which 
they called a ſyſtem, of which there 
were many kinds, according to the diffe- 
rent diviſions of the monochord. Harris. 
Monxo'cuLaRr. T adj. [wiv and oculus.] 
1 One- eyed; having 
only one eye. 

He was well ſerved who, going to cut down an 
antient white hawthorn tree, which, becauſe the 
budded before others, might be an occaſion of ſu- 
perſtition, had ſome of the prickles flew into his 
eyes, and made him monocular. Heowel. 

Thoſe of China repute the reſt of the world mo- 


noculous. | 

Mo'xopr. #. . [unruvia; monodie, Fren.] 
A poem ſung by one perſon not in dia- 
logue. | | 

Moxo'camisT. 2. J. [uw®- and yau®-; 
monogame, Fr.] One who diſallows ſe- 
cond marriages. 

Mono'camy. 2. J. [monogamie, French; 
e. and yzpiw.] Marriage of one 
wife. 5 ih 

Mo'xnoGRAM. 7. : [e- and VEUUUE 3 
monogramme, French.] A cypher; a 
character compounded of ſeveral letters. 

Mono'rocvs. 2. /. [a e. and MyS-; 
monolegue, Fr.] A ſcene in which a per- 
ſon ot the drama ſpeaks by himſelf; a 
ſoliloquy. 

He gives you an account of himſelf, and of his 
returning from the country, in Minclegue; to which 
unnatural way of narration Terence is ſubject in 


all his plays. Dryden. 


4e x.] A duel; a fingle combat. 
Mo'xoug. n /. | monome, Fr.] In alge- 
bra, a quantity that has but one deno- 
mination or name; as, a b, a a b, 
a a a b. Harris. 


 Monoyt TaLous. adj. [| monopetale, Fr. 
Ae and . T.] It is uſed for ſuch 
flowers as are formed out of one leaf, 
how ſoever they may be ſeemingly cut 
into many ſmall ones, and thoſe fall off 


together. Quincy. 


Moxo'roL1sT. z. J. [ moncpoleur, French. 


Glanwille's Scepſis. 


Mo'xOMACHY. 1. J. [uno yi 5 v6 and 


One who by engroſſing or patent ch. 
tains the ſole power or Privilege 9 
vending any commodity. & 

To Mono'PALIEE. v. &. [uh and g 
monopoler, French.) To have the ſce 
power or privilege of vending ary 
commodity. 


not ſome ſtop put, he will menopo/ize ; nobody u 
ſell a yard of drapery, or mercery' ware, but En. 
ſelf. ; Arbuthrr,, 
Mono'POLY. 7. * [ acvomrwNie 3 moneftle 
Fr. wwe, and www.] The excluiie 

privilege of ſelling any thing. 
If I had a monopoly on't they would hare vart 


on't. Fate 7. 
How could he anſwer't, ſhould the ſtate think i, 
To queſtion a monopoly of wit? Crroly, 


One of the moſt oppreſſive moncfolies imaginable; 
all others can concern only ſomething without u 
but this-faſtens upon our nature, yea upon cur 
reaſon. Govern. of the Turgi. 

Shakeſpeare rather writ happily than knowing 
and juſtly 3 and Jonſon, who, by ſtudy ing Hora, 
had been acquainted with the rules, yet ſcemed ty 
envy to poſterity that knowledge, and to mate 
a monopoly of his learning. Dryden's Jurte. 

Monxo'eToTE. 1. J. [wi and lic.] 4 
noun uſed only in ſome one oblique 
caſe. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Mono'sTiCH. 2. he LA O, u.] A com- 
poſition of one verſe. 

MoxvosvILABICAL. adj. [from m5 
lable.] Conſiſting of words cf one 5. 
lable. 

MONOSY'LLABLE. ». J. ¶ncnoſſllale, 
French; Ae. and oviazer.] A word 
of only one ſyllable. 

My name of Ptolemy ! 

It is ſo long it aſks an hour to write it: 

Flt change it into Jove or Mars 

Or any other civil mongſyllable, 

That will not tire my hand. Dryden's Clemeres, 

Poets, although not inſenfible how much our 
language was already over-ſtocked with mera 
lables, yet, to ſave time and pains, introduced that 
barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, to fit tien 
to the meaſure of their verſes. Str 

Moneſyllable lines, unleſs artfully manages, ae 
ſtiff or languiſhing; but may be beautiful to ex. 
preſs melancholy. Po. 

MoxosY"LLABLED. adj. [nongſpllabe, Fr. 
from monoſyllable.] Conſiſting of one 


ſyllable. 
Nine taylors, if rightly ſpell'd, 


Into one man are moneſy/lallcd. Cluanlards 


| Moxo'roxy. 2. F LA,, ce . and 


76 S.; monotonie, French.] Uniformity 
of ſound; want of variety in cadence. 
I could object to the repetition of the fan 
rhimes within four lines of each other as tireiegt 
to the ear through their πHπhc¹ony. Pope's Letterh 
MONSIEUR. n. /. {French.] A tern 

of reproach for a Frenchman. 

A Frenchman his companion 

An eminent monſicur, that, it ſeems, much loves 
A Gallian girl. Shakeſpeare's Combelirts 
Moxso'on. 2. J. [ nonſon, mongon, Fr.] 
Merſorrs are ſhifting trade winds in the Ea 
dian ocean, which blow periodically; ſome ior 1% 
a year one way, others but for three mt" 
and then thift and blow for fix or three months o“ 
rectiy contrary. w_ 
The morſeent and trade winds are conftant © 
periodical even to the thirtieth degree of err 
all around the globe, and ſeldom tranſgreſs 0! 1 
ſhort of thoſe bounds. Roſe 


MONSTER. 2. J. [monſtre, Fr. nobis, 


In- 
bait 


ö 


Lat. ; 
| . ] 1. Something 


He has ſuch a prodigious trade, that if there; 
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1. Something out of the common order 


f nature. 
: Methinks heroic poeſie till now, 


ie ſome fantaſtic fairy land did ſhew, _ 
3 devils, nymphs, witches, and giants race, 
And all but man in man's chief work had place. 
Then like ſome worthy knight with ſacred arms, 
Dott drive the monſters thence, and end the charms. 
Coxvley. 
ut to be determined whether monſters be 


U 


It oug Aue 
| Alitinct 1pecies ; 
really a diſtl: P ö. 
theſe monſtrous productions have none of thoſe 
qualities that accompany the eſſence of that ſpecies 


tm waence they derives Locke. 


5 2. Something horrible for deformity, 


wickedneſs, or miſchief. 
If ſhe live long, 
And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death, 
women will all turn monfterss Shakeſpe King Lear. 
All tuman virtue to its lateſt breach, 
envy never conquer'd but by death: 


* 


ind; 
| ercat Alcides, ev'ry labour paſt, 
Had ill this moi ſter to ſubdue at laſt. Pope. 
. Mo':5rtER, V. a. [from the noun. ] 
To put out of the common order of 
Not in uſe. 
Her offence 

aut be of ſuch unnatural degree 
That morfters Its Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

i had rather have one ſcratch my head i' th” ſun, 
v hen the alarum were ſtruck, than idly fit 
o hen my nothings monſter d. Shakeſpe Coriolanus. 


things. 


bös goss tr. 72. J [from monſtrous. 
ons rxvo'sITx. 


The ſtate of being 
monſtrous, or out of the common order 
of the univerſe. Mouſtreſity is more 


analogous. 
This is the H Hrugſity in love, that the will is 
infinite, and the execution confin'd. Shakeſpeare. 


Such a tacit league is againſt ſuch routs and 
foals of people, as have utterly degenerated from 
nature, as have in their very body and frame of 
W cltate a morſtroſity. Bacon. 
We read of monſtrous births, but we often ſee 
a greater nſtreſity in educations : thus, when a 
father has begot a man, he trains him up into a 
braſt. South's Sermons. 
By the ſame law monſtroſity could not incapaci- 
due from marriage, witneſs the caſe of hermaphro- 
tes. Arbutb. and Pope. 
Wo x5TROUS. adj. [mon/irenx, Fr. mon- 
& /:/us, Lat.] 

. Dcviariog from the ſtated order of na- 
cure, 

| Nature there perverſe, 

EF Prouhit forth all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 
nas, and gorgons, and chimeras dire. Milton. 
_ vrery thing that exiſts has its particular con- 
nz and yet ſome mcnfrous productions have 
+4 *t thoſe qualities which accompany the eſſence 
"1 11.7 ſpecies from whence they derive their ori- 
823. | Lecke. 
. dirange; wonderful. Generally with 
me degree of diſlike, | 

] nt 291ſrcus that this player here 
Pt, fiction, in a dream of pailion, 

C14 force his foul fo to his conceit, 
z, from her working, all his viſage wan'd ? 


O ou! but one halfpenny worth of bread 
5 M's Utolerable deal of ſack. Sbaꝶe peare. 
regular; enormous. 
No r72f121:5 height, or breadth, or length ap- 
. Per; | 
The u le at once is bold and regular. 
docking; hateful. 
228 = an Invention given out by the Spa- 
9a lave the monſtrous ſcorn their nation re- 
. Bacon. 


very 


Pope. 


Exceedin gly; 


A cant term. 


"S5TROUS, adv. 
much. 


f 


we find, that ſome of 


Shakeſpeare. | 


MON 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a dram of each, 
turn into a mouldy ſubſtance, there reſiding a fair 
cloud in the bottom, and a morſtrous thick oil on 
the top. Bacone 
She was eaſily put off the hooks, and monſtrous 
hard to be pleaſed again. L'Eftrange. 
Add, that the rich have ſtill a gibe in ſtore, 

And will be monſtrous witty on the poor. Dryden. 
Mo x ST ROUSL NY. adv. [from monſtrous. 
1. In a manner out of the common order 

of nature; ſhockingly ; terribiy; hor- 

ribly. 2Y 
Tiberius was bad enough in his youth, but 
ſuperlatively and onſtrouſiy ſo in his old age. 

| South's Sermons. 
2. To a great or enormous degree. 

He walks; 
And that ſelf-chain about-his neck, 
Which he forſwore moſt monſtroufly to have. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe truths with his example you diſprove, 

Who with his wife is monflrouſly in love. Dryden. 
Mo'xSsSTROUVUSN TSS. 2. J. | from monſtrous.] 

Enormity ; irregular nature or beha- 

viour, 

See the monflrouſneſs of man, 
When he looks out in an ungratetul ſhape ! 
Shakeſpeare. 
MO'NT ANT. n. J. [French.] A term in 
fencing, 
Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for ? 
— "To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee paſs thy puncto, 
thy ſtock, thy traverſe, thy diſtance, thy montant. 
Shakeſpeare. 
MONTE'RO. n. J. [Spaniſh.] A horſe- 
man's cap. 
His hat was like a helmet, or Spaniſh montero. 
| Bacon. 
MonTE'TH. 2. J [from the name of the 
inventor.] A veſſel in which glaſſes are 
waſhed. | 
New things produce new words, and thus Monteth 

Has by one veſſel ſav'd his name from death. King. 
MONTH. #. /. [mona, Saxon. A 

ſpace of time either meaſured by the 

ſun or moon: the lunar month is the 
time between the change and change, 
- or the time in which the moon comes 
to the ſame point: the ſolar month 
is the time in which the ſun paſles 
through a ſign of the zodiack : the ca- 
lendar months, by which we reckon 
time, are unequ-Ily of thirty or one- 
and-thirty days, except February, which 
is of twenty-eight, and in leap year of 
twenty-nine. 
Till the expiration of your menth, 
Sojourn with my ſiſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
From a month old even unto five years old. 
Lev. xxvii. 6. 
Months are not only lunary, and meaſured by 
the moon, but alto ſolary, and terminated by the 
motion of the ſun, in thirty degrees of the eclip- 
tick. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
As many months as ] ſuſtain'd her hate, 
So many years is ſhe condemned by fate 
To daily death. Dryden's Theo. and Honoria. 
MonTHn's mind. u. ſ. Longing deſire. 

You have a month's mind to them. Shakeſpeare. 

For if a trumpet ſound, or drum beat, 

Who has not a month's mind to combat? Hudibras. | 

Mo'xTHLY. adj. [from month.) 

1. Continuing a month; performed in a 
month. 

I would aſk concerning the mont hy revolutions of 
the moon abcut the earth, or the diurnal ones of 


. | M OO 


The yauth of heav*nly birth I view'd, 
For whom our montLly victims are renew'd. 
5 8 Dryden. 

Mo'nTHLY. adv. Once in a month. 

may as well even daily, be iterated. Hooker. 
O ſwear not by the moon, th* inconſtant moon, 

That changes monthly in her cireled orb; 

Left that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Shakeſp. 
MONTOTR. x. /. [French.] In horſe- 
manſhip, a ſtone as high as the ſtirrups, 
which Italian riding-maſters mount 
their horſes from, without putting their 
foot in the ſtirrup. Dick. 
MoxTRro'ss. 2. J. An under-gunner, or 
aſſiſtant to a gunner, engineer, or fire- 
maſter. | Die. 
MO'NUMENT. 2. /. [monument, Fr, 
monumentum, Latin. 
1. Any thing by which the memory of 
perlons or things is preſerved ; a me- 
morial. ' 
In his time there remained the monument of 

his tomb in the mountain Jaſius. Raleigb. 
He is become a notable monument of unproſperous 

diſloyalty. King Charles. 
So many grateful altars I would rear 

Of graſſy turf; and pile up every ſtone 

Of luſtie from the brook ; in memory, 

Or monument to ages: and thereon 

Offer ſweet-imelling gums, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Of ancient Britiſh art | | 

A pleafing monument, not leſs admir'd 

Than what from Attick or Etruſcan hands 

Arole. Philips. 
Collect the beſt monuments of our friends, their 

own images in their writings. Pope to Swift. 

2. A tomb; a cenotaph ; ſomething ere&- 


ed in memory of the dead. 
On your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. Shakeſpeare. 
The flowers which in the circling valley grow, 
Shall on his monument their odours throw. Sandys. 
In a heap of ſlain, 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a load 
oppreſt - T 
Of ſlaughter'd foes, whom firſt to death they ſent, 
The trophies of their ſtrength, a bloody monument. 
Dryden. 
With thee on Raphael's monument J mourn, 
Or wait inſpiring dreams at Maro's urn. Pape. 
Moxvuu ELN TAL. adj. [from monument. | 


1. Memorial; preſervirg memory. * 

When the ſun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 

To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And ſhadows brown that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine or monnmental oak. Milton. 
The geitruction of the earth was the moſt monu- 

mental proof that could have been given to all the 

ſucceeding ages of mankind. Mocdævard. 
The polith'd pillar different ſculptures grace, 

A work outlaſting monumental braſs. Pope. 


ing to a tomb. : 
Perſeverance keeps honour bright: 

To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion 

Like ruſty mail in manumental mockery. Shakeſps 

I'll not ſcar that whiter ſkin of her than ſnow, 
And {mooth as monumental alabaſters Shakeſpearte * 

Therefore if he needs muſt go, 

And the fates will have it ſo, 

Softly may he be poſſeſt 

Of his monumental reſt. Craſhaws 
MOOD. 2. / | mode, Fr. modus, Lat.] 

1. The form of an argument, 

Mocd is the regular determination of propoſi- 
tions according. to their quantity aud quality, i. & 
their univerſal or particular affirmation or nega- 
tion. atts*'s Logic. 


; o 

4 the earth upon its own axis, whether theſe have 
been finite or infinite. l Bentley. 

* Happening every month. 12 


2 Arjttotle 


If the one may very well mthly, the other 


4 


2. Raiſed in honour of the dead; belongs - . 


” 2, Stile of muſick. 
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3. The change the verb undergoes in ſome 


1. Angry; out of humour. 


"$ 2. A month. 


” 
8 
Wy 
_ th 6 


Ariſtotle reduced our looſe reaſonings to certain | 
rules, and made them conclude in mode and figure. 
Baker en Learning 


They move 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes, and ſoft recorders. Milton's Par. Left. 
"Their ſound ſeems a tune 
Harſh, and of diſſonant mood from his complaint. 
" Milton. 


languages, as the Greek, Latin, and 
French, to ſignify various intentions of 
the mind, is called med. | | 
| | Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
4. [From med, Gothick; mod, Saxon; 
moed, Dutch; and generally in all Teu- 
tonick dialects.] Temper of mind; 
| ate of mind as affected by any paſlion ; 
diſpoſition. 5 
The trembling ghoſts, with ſad amazed mocd, 
Chattering their iron teeth, and ſtaring wide 
With ſtony eyes. Fairy Queen. 
The kingly beaſt upon her gazing ſtood, 
With pity calm'd, down fell his angry mod. 
Fairy Queen. 
Eyes unuſed to the melting md, 
Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees | 
Their medicinal gum. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Clorinda changed to ruth her warlike m9d, 
Few filver drops her vermil cheeks depaint. Fairfax. 
Solyman, in a melancholy mod, walked up and 
down in his tent a great part of the night. Xnolles. 
She was in fitteſt mood 
For cutting corns, or letting blood. Hudibras. 
Theſe two kids t' appeaſe his angry mood 
I bear, of which the furies give him good. Dryden. 
He now profuſe of tears, 

In ſuppliant mood fell proſtrate at our feet. Addiſon. 
5. Anger; rage; heat of mind. Med, 
in Gothick, ſignifies habitual temper. 

That which we move for our better inſtruction's 
fake, turneth into anger and choler in them; yet 


in their mocd they caſt forth ſomewhat wherewith, | 


under pain of greater diſpleaſure, we muſt reſt con- 
tented. Hocker. 


Mo'ovy. adj. [from mood. | 


How now, mcody ? 
What is't thou can'ſt demand? Sa. Tempeſt. 
Chide him rev'rently, 
When you perceive his blood incline to mirth ; 
But being moody, give him line and ſcope, . 
'Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 
| Confound themſelves with working. Saleſpeare. 
Every peeviſh, mocdy malecontent 
Shall ſet the ſenſeleſs rabble in an uproar. Rove. 
2. Mental; intellectual: mod in Saxon 
ſignifies the mind. 
Give me ſome muſick ; muſick, mc:dy food 
Of us that trade in love. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clecp. 
MOON. . /. [mm; mena, Gothick ; 
mena, Saxon; mona, Iſlandick; maane, 
Daniſh ; mane, German; maern, Dutch.] 
1. The changing luminary of the night, 
called by poets Cynthia or Phoebe. 
The mocn ſhines bright: *twas ſuch a night as 
this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Diana hath her name from moiſten, which is the 
property of the moon, being by nature cold and moiſt, 
and is feigned to be a goddeſs huntreſs. Peacham. 
Beneath the mighty ocean's wealthy caves, 
Beneath th' eternal fountain of all waves, 
Where their vaſt court the mother waters keep, 
And undiſturb'd by moors, in filence ſleep. Cooley. 
Ye moon and ſtars bear witneſs to the truth 
Dryden. 
Ainſeworth. 


MOO 
3. [Tn fortification.) It is uſed in com- 
poſition to denote a figure reſembling a 
creſcent : as, a half moon. | 
Moon-BEaM. #. /. [moon and beam. 
Rays of lunar light. 

The divifion and quavering, which pleaſe ſo 
much in muſick, have an agreement with the glit- 
tering of light, as the mun-beams playing upon a 
wave. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

On the water the mon- beams played, and made 
it appear like floating quickfilver. Dryden. 
Moox-C ALF. 2 /. [moon and calf.] 

1. A monſter; a falſe conception: ſup- 
poſed perhaps anciently to be produced 
by the infiuence of the moon. 

How cam'ſt thou to be the fiege of this un- 
calf ? 

2. A dolt; a ſtupid fellow. 

The potion works not on the part deſign'd, 

But turns his brain, and ſtupifies his mind; 

The ſlotted mon-ca!f gapes. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Moox-EYED. adj. | mcon and eye.] 

1. Having eyes affected by the revolutions 
of the moon. | 

2. Dim eyed; purblind. Ainſworth, 

MooxrE'RN. 2. J. [hemionitis, Latin. ] 

A plant. Ainſworth. 

Moox-FEISH. z. / 

Moon-fiſh is fo called, becauſe the tail fin is 
ſhaped like a half-moon, by which, and his odd 
truſſed ſhape, he is ſafficiently diſtinguiſhed. 

| Ereab's IAſuſcrum. 
Mo'onLEss. adj. [from moon.] Not en- 

lightened by the moon. 

Aſſiſted by a friend, one monlc/s night, 

This Palamon from priſon took his flight. Dryden. 
Mo'oxLiGHT. 2. /. [moon and light.] 

The light afforded by the moon. 

Their biſhop and his clergy, being departed from 

them by moon light, to chooſe in his room any 

other biſhop, had been altogether impoſlible. 
| Hooker, 
Thou haſt by -2-0n/;ght at her window ſung, 
With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Illuminated by the 


Mo'oxLiGHT. adj. 
moon. 
If you will patiently dance in our round, 
And ſee our moonlight revels, go with us. Shakeſp. 
What beck'ning ghoſt along the moonlight ſhade 
Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade ? Pope. 
Moon-sEeD. 2 . [meniſpermum, Latin.] 
The moon-ſeed hath a roſaceous flower: the 
pointal is divided into three parts at the top, and 
afterward becomes the fruit or berry, in which is 
included one flat ſeed, which is, when ripe, hol- 
lowed like the appearance of the moon. Miller. 
Mo'onsHiNE. 2 /. [moon and ſpine.] 
1. The luſtre of the moon. 
Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 
Till candles, and ſtarlight, and mconſhine be out. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I, by the monſhine, to the windows went: 
And, ere I waz aware, ſigh'd to myſelf. Dryden. 
2. [In burleſque.) A month. 


Jam ſome twelve or fourteen moonſhines | 


Lag of a brother, Shakeſpeare's King Lear 
Mo oXSHINE. I adj. ¶ moon and inc.] II- 
MoloxsHIN Y. I luminated by the moon: 


both ſeem a popular corruption of moon- 
ſhining. 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
You mconſhine revellers, and ſhades of night. 
- Shakeſpeare. 
Although it was a fair mocnſpine night, the 
enemy thought not fit to aſſault them. Clarendon. 
I went to ſee them in a moonſpiny night. Addiſon. 


Mo'onsTONE. 2. /. A kind of ſtone. 


Mo'onsTRUCK. adj. [moon and 


MooNn-TREFOILL. 2. J. [medicago, 


Safe peare. 


2. [Maurus, Latin.] A negro; a black 


l firuc, 
Lunatick ; affected by the moon. 
Demoniack phrenſy, moaping melancholy, 
And moonſtruck madneſss Milton's Paradiſe 19 
Latin. 
The moon-trefoil hath a plain orbiculated fru 
ſhaped like an half-moon. Mile : 
Mo'onwoRT. 2. J. [moon and Wort,] 

Stationflower; honeſty. 

Mo'ony. adj. [from moon. Lonated; 
having a creſcent for the ſtandard te. 
ſembling the moon. 

Encount” ring fierce | 
The Solymean ſultan, he o' erthrew 
His m957y troops, returning bravely ſmear's 
With Panim blood. 


Phil: '' 
The Soldan galls th* Illyrian coaft ; wh : 
But ſoon the miſcreant ey hoſt 
Before the victor-croſs thall fly. Fins, 


MOOR? x. J. [mer, Dutch; mth, 
Teutonick, clay.) 

1. A marſh; a fen; a bog; a trad of 
low and watry grounds. 

While in her girliſh age ſhe kept ſheep on the 
moor, it chanced that a London merchant paſſigz 
by ſaw her, and liked her, begged her of her wr 
parents, and carried her to his home. Com 

In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral tres; c 
oak and fir ſtand in firm earth below the u. 

Hal. 

Let the marſh of Elſham Bruges tell, 

What colour were their waters that ſame day, 
And all the mor *twixt Elverſham and Dell. 


Seen 775 


n 
a- moor. | 
I ſhall anſwer that better than you can b: Mc 
getting up of the negro's belly; the mr is wit 4 
child by you. | Sale pura Mo 
To Mook. v. a. [morer, Fr.] To tai W » 
by anchors or otherwiſe. Mo 
Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving 14nd, + 
And in mid ocean left them »:05/*d at hand. n 
. Dindu. C: 
To Mook. v. 2. To be fixed by anchor; | 
to be ſtationed. i 
ZEneas gain'd Cajeta's bay: . 
At length on oozy ground his gallies 177, 13 
Their heads are turn d to tea, their ferns v 2. 
ſhore. Didi m. 
My veſſel, driv'n by a ſtrong guſt of wins, | 
Moor d in a Chian creek. laliſ n': Orb W. 
He viſited the top of Taurus and the e 1c) 
Ararat, where Noah's ark firſt ] . Wi 
Arbuthnot and Pepe's Ait. So To M 
To blow a Mook. [at the fall of a Cee 5 
corrupted from à mort, French.] 10 8 


ſound the horn in triumph, and c:! 
in the whole company of hunters. 

1515 
Ali. 
Molo cock. 2. /. [mor and cock.) 1it 
male of the moorhen. | 
Mo'orHen. x. /. [moor and hen.] 13% 
that feeds in the fens, without web fe 
Water fowls, as ſea-gulls and e "_ 
they flock and fly together from the ſea t.“ 
the ſhores, foreſhew rain and wind. oy 
Mo'or1sH. adj. [from moor. ] Fen! 
marſhy ; watry. ; 
In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral onde . 
firs have lain there till covered by the , 
of the freſh and ſalt waters, and m9ri/þ * 
aggerated upon them. | 5 
Along the mooriſp fens Ry” 

Sighs the ſad genius of the coming ſtorm- Tem 


| ] 
Mo'orLand. z. /. [moor and la 


| Ainſworth. 


| Marſh; fen; watry ground, : 


* FT” 
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t of Staffordſhire they go to the 
bs the Gare Pe and they of the north to the 


ere 1 8 moorlandss Mortimer s Huſb. 
the : bridge that joins a mariſh 

of, To r:wriands of a different pariſh. | Swift. 

i] bo orsrox8E. 1. J. A ſpecies of granite. 

The third ſtratum is of great rocks of mcorſtone 

; and ſandy earth. = Wedward on Foſſils. 

lo, Mo'oxy. adj. [from moor. | Marſhy; 

. ; watry. 

| 2385 duſt the Lids and paſtures covers, 
0; As when thick miſts ariſe from moory er FO | 
re- In Eſſex, mozry-land is thought the * proper. 
; ct imer. 
Moosg. 2. J. The large American deer; 
the biggeſt of the ſpecies of deer. 

1 9% Moor. v. a. [from motian, mox, 
ze mor, meeting together, Saxon; or per- 
haps, as it is a law term, from mot, 

_ French.] To plead a mock cauſe; to 

5 ſtate a point of law by way of exer- 
ciſe, as was commonly done in the 

i of Wi inns of court at appointed times. 

„. Moor % or point. A point or caſe un- 

Al == ſettled and diſputable, ſuch as may pro- 

x prot perly afford a topick of diſputation, 

ren. In this mot caſe your judgment to refuſe, 

recs 6f Is preſent death, Dryden's Juvenal. 

2 Would you not think him crack'd, who would 

Hal. reguire another to make an argument on a nioot 
beit, who underſtands nothing "as N 1 8 

„ x ce On Education. 

f Let us drop both our pretences; for I believe 

fen. it is a moot pint, whether Jam more likely to 

lack- make a maſter Bull, or you a maſter Strutt. 
Arbuthnit's Hiſtory of John Bull. 

1 th MoborED. adj. Plucked up 0 7 _ 

is with | inſworth. 

rare E Mo'oTzR. #. /. [from moot.) A diſ- 
talen puter of moot points. 
Mor. 2. /. [moppa, Welſh ; mappa, Lat.] 

* 1. Pieces of cloth, or locks of wool, fix- 

ed to a long handle, with which maids 

ral clean the floors. : 

chor; Such is that ſprinkling which ſome careleſs quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not ſo clean. 

You fly, invoke the gods; then turning, ſtop 
To rail; ſhe ſinging ſtill whirls on her p. Swift. 

3 2. [Perhaps corrupted from noch.] A wry 

D mouth made in contempt. 

nd, Each one tripping on his toe 

7 0 Wil de here with π and mow. Shakeſpeare. 

e im ic Mor. v. a. [from the noun. ] To rub 

| uith a mop, 

8 V 7% Mor. v. 1. [from mock.] To make 

x 7 wry mouths in contempt. 

1-3 Five tends have been in poor Tom at once; of 

nd C2. wt, as Obdicut z Hobbididen, prince of dumb- 

5. dels; Mahu, of ttealing z Mohu, of murder; and 

n. Fibbertigibbet, of n:pping and mowing, who fince 

7 Th foſſe e, chamber-maids. | Shateſpeare. 

An ofs fel a mopping and braying at a lion. 
A L' Eftrange. 
4 fas 7% MOPE. v. x. [Of this word 2 5 
eb en. not find a prohable etymology.] To 

45 be ſtupid; to drowſe; to be in a con- 

Brin ant day-dream; to be ſpiritleſs, un- 
pen: aQive and inattentive; to be ſtupid and 
delirious. 

| oaks 25 - 0 a wretched and peeviſh fellow is this king 

_— ngland, to mrpe with his EL eas 

ach ei akefpeares 
on” > Eyes without feeling, feeling without ro 
rot "thout hands or eyes, ſmelling ſans all, 

K ien Ae N part of one true ſenſe : 1 

3 lard. ti'n in 8 ue e we I rer e ae — 
n | vided from them, 


- 


* 


ul were brought maping hither, Skakeſpeares 
4 


MOR 

Inteftine ſtone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 
Demoniack phrenſy, moping melancholy, 

And moon-ftruck madneſs. Milton's Paradiſe Let. 

The buſy craftſman and o'erlabour'd hind, 
Forget the travel of the day in ſleep; 

Care only wakes, and moping penſiveneſs; 
With meagre diſcontented looks they fit, 
And watch the waſting of the midnight taper. 
Rowe. 
To More. v. a. To make ſpiritleſs; to 
deprive of natural powers. 

They fay there are charms in herbs, ſaid he, 
and ſo threw a handful of graſs; which waz fo 
ridiculous, that the young thief took the old man 
to be meyped, L'* Eftrange. 

Severity breaks the mind; and then in the place 
of a diforderly young fellow, you have a low- 
ſpirited moped creature. 

MoPE-E TED. adj. Blind of one eye. 

| x Ainſworth. 

Mo'eyer. T2. /. [perhaps from nop.] A 

Mo'rser. puppet made of rags, as a 
mop is made; a fondling name for a 
girl. 

Our ſovereign lady: made for a queen? 

With a globe in one hand, and a ſceptre in t'other? 
A very pretty moppet | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

Morus. 2. J. [A cant word from mope.] 
A drone; a dreamer. 

I'm grown a mere mopus; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants. 

MORAL. adj. [moral, French; moralis, 
Latin. J | 


1. Relating to the practice of men towards 


each other, as it may be virtuous or 


criminal; good or bad. 
Keep at the leaſt within the compaſs of moral 
actions, which have in them vice or virtue. Hocker. 
Laws and ordinances poſitive he diſtinguitheth 
from the laws of the two tables, which were moral. 
a Hooker. 
In moral actions divine law helpeth exceedingly 
the law of reaſon to guide life, but in ſupernatural 
it alone guideth. Hocker. 
Now, brandiſh'd weapons glitt'ring in their hands, 
Mankind is broken looſe from moral bands; 
No rights of hoſpitality remain, 
The gueſt, by him who harbour d him, is ſlain. 
Dryden. 


2. Reaſoning or inſtructing with regard 
ö 


to vice and virtue. 

France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land, 
With plumed helm thy ſlay'r begins his threats, 
Whilſt thou, a moral fool, ſit'ſt ſtill and crieſt. 

Shakeſpeare. 

3. Popular; cuſtomary; ſuch as is known 

or admitted in the general buſineſs of 
life. 

Phyſical and mathematical certainty may be 
ſtiled infallible; and moral certainty may properly 
be ſtiled indubitable. Wilkins. 

We have found, with a mzral certainty, the ſeat 
of the Moſaical abyſs. Burner's Theory of the Earth. 

Mathematical things are capabie of the ſtricteſt 
demonitration ; concluſions in natural philoſophy 
are capable of proof by an inductien of experi- 
ments; things of a moral nature by moral argu- 
ments, and matters of fact by credible teſtimony. 

Tillitſon. 

A moral univerſality, is when the predicate 2grees 

to the greateſt part of the particulars which are 
contained under the univerſal ſubject. 
Monk AL. n. /. 


1. Morality ; practice or doctrine of the | 


duties of life: this is rather a French 
than Engliſh ſenſe. 
Their moral and economy, 


Mott perfectly they made agree. 


Prior. 


2. The doctrine inculcated by a fiction; 


0 


the accommodation of a fable to form 
the morals. 


Locke. | 


Swift's Miſcel. 


Watts. | 


| IR 
MOR 
- Benedictus? why benedictus? you have ſome 
moral in this benedictus. | 
Meral] No, by my troth I no moral 
meaning ; I meant plain holy thiſtle. Shakeſpeare. 
Expound the meaning or moral of his figns and. 
tokens, Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
The moral is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as 
being the groundwork of his inſtruction; this be- 
ing formed, he contrives ſuch a deſign or fable as 
may be moſt ſuitable to the moral. Dryden's Du freſ. 
I found a moral firſt, and then ſtudied for a 
fable, but could do nothing that pleaſed me. Svoift. 
To Mo'RaL. v. . [from the adjective.] 
To moraliſe; to make moral reflections. 
Not in uſe. | 


4 4% * 


— 


When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time; 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 

That fools ſhould be ſo deep contemplative. Shak, 
Mo'raLisT. z. . [moralifte, Fr.] One 

who teaches the duties of life. 

The advice given by a great Mraliſt to his friend 

was, that he ſhould compoſe his paſſions; and let 
that be the work of reaſon, which would certainly 
be the work of time. Addijor 
Mon A LIT Y. 2. J. [moralitẽ, French; from 
moral. 


1. The doctrine of the duties of life; 
ethicks. 

The ſyſtem of morality, to be gathered out of 
the writings of ancient ſages, falls very ſhort of 
that delivered in the goſpel. Swift's Miſcellany. 

A necethity of finning is as impoſſible in me- 
rality, as any the greateſt difficulty can be in na- 
ture. Baker on Learning. 

2. The form of an action which makes it 
the ſubject of reward, or puniſhment. 

The morality of an action is founded in the 
freedom of that principle, by virtue of which it is 
in the agent's power, having all things ready and 
requiſite to the performance of an action, either 
to perform or not perform it. Seuth's Sermonss 

To MO RALIZ E. v. a. [moraliſer, Fr.] 
1. To apply to moral purpoles ; to ex 
plain in a moral ſenſe. | 

He has left me here behind to expound the mean 
ing or moral of his ſigns and tokens. 


—] pray thee moralize them. Shakeſpearee- 
Did he not myralize this ſpectacle? 
—O yes, into a thouſand fimiliess Shakeſpearce 


This fable is mcralized in a common proverb. 
L'Efrranges- 
2. In Spen/er it ſeems to mean, to furniſh: 


with manners or examples. 
Fierce warres and faithful loves ſhall moral/ze my 
ſong. F. diry Queen. 


3. In Prior, who imitates the foregoing 


| 


—ę—e— 


ed, if indeed it has any ſenſe. 
High as their trumpets tune his lyre he ſtrung, 
And with his prince's arms he mralized his ſong. 
Pricre. 
To Mo'xALIZ E. v. 2. To ſpeak or write 


on moral ſubjects. | 
Mo'raLt1zER. 2. / [from moralize.) He 


who moralizes. 
Mo'raLLY. adv. [from moral. ] 
1. In the ethical ſenſe. 

By good, good morally ſo called, bonum honeſ- 
tum, ought chiefly to be underſtood ; and that the 
good of profit or pleaſure, the bonum utile or ju- 
cundum, hardly come into any account here. South. 

Becauſe this, of the two brothers killing each 
other, is an action morally unnatural; therefore, 
by way of preparation, the tragedy would have 
begun with heaven and earth in diſorder, ſomething. 
phyfically unnatural. ; Rymer« 

2. According to the rules of virtue. 

To take away rewards and puniſhments, is only 

pleaſing to a man who reloives not to live morally. 


Dryden. 


line, it has a ſenſe not eaſily diſcover- 
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3. Popularly; according to the common 


Mol R BID N ESS. 2. /. [from morbid.] State 


MN N 
1 ** 
2 ; 


MOR 


a of 


occurrences of life; according to the 
common judgment made of things. 
It is morally impotlible for an hypocrite to keep 
hiniſeif long upon his guard. — © L IHſtrange. 
I am from the nature of the things themſelves 
morally certain, and cannot make any doubt of it, 
but that a mind free from paſſion aad prejudice is 
more fit to paſs a true judgment than ſuch a one 
a9 is byaſſed by affections and intereſts Wilkins. 
The concurring accounts of many ſuch witneſſes 
render it morally, or, as we might ſpeak, abſolutely 
impoſſible that theſe things ſhould be falie. 
Atterbury's Sermons. 
Mo'rats. 2. /. [without a ſingular. ] 
'The practice of the duties of life ; be- 


haviour with reſpect to others. 

Some, as corrupt jn their morals as vice could 
make them, have yet been ſolicitous to have their 
children ſoberly, virtuouſly, and piouſly brought up. 

South's Sermons. 
Learn then what morals criticks ought to ſhew : 

' *Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join 
In all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine. Pope. 
Moxa'ss. 2. /. [morais, French. ] Fen; 


bog ; moor. 

Landſcapes point out the faireſt and moſt fruit- 
ful ſpots, as well as the rocks, and wilderneſſes, 
and moraſſes of the country. Watts on the Mind. 

Nor the deep moraſs 
Refuſe, but through the ſhaking wilderneſs 
Pick your nice way. Themſon's Autumn. 
Mok BID. z. . [morbidus, Latin. | Diſ- 
eaſed; in a ſtate contrary to health. 

Though every human conſtitution is morbid, yet 
are there diſeaſes conſiſtent with the common 
functions of life. Arbuthnot. 


of being diſeaſed. 
Mor B1'FiCAL. | adj. [morbus and facio, 
Mos B61'FiCx. c Lat. morbifigue, Fr.] 
Cauſing diſeaſes. 


The air appearing ſo malicious in this morbifick | 


eonſpiracy, exacts a more particular regard; where- 
fore initiate conſumptives muſt change their air. 


Harvey on Cor ſumptionss | 


This diſeaſe is cured by the critical reſolution, 
eoncoction, and evacuation of the merbificꝶ matter. 
| | | Afrbuthnot. 

Mor nos E. adj. [ norboſus, Latin.] Pro- 
ceeding from diſeaſe; not healthy. 

Malphighi, under galls, comprehends all pre- 
ternatural and morbeſe tumours and excreſcences 
of plants. Ray on Creatin. 

Moxgg'siT y. 2. /. [from nor beſus, Lat.] 
Diſeaſed ſtate. A word not in uſe. 

The inference is fair, from the organ to the 
action, that they have eyes, therefore ſome ſight 
was deſigned, if we except the caſual impediments 
or morboſities in individuals. Brown. 

Morpa"cious. adj. [mordax, Latin. ] 
Biting ; apt to bite. 

MorDna'ciTy. 2. /. | mordacite, Fr. nor- 
dacitat, from mordax, Latin.] Biting 
quality. 

It is to be inquired, whether there be any men- 
ſtruum to diſſolve any metal that is not fretting or 
c>rroding, and openeth the body by iympathy, and 
not by mordacity, or violent penetration. Bacon. 

Mo'RDicanT. adj. [mordeo, Lat. mordi- 
cant, French.) Biting ; acrid. 

He preſumes, that the mordirant quality of bodies 
muſt proceed from a fiery ingredient 3 whereas the 
light and inflammable parts muſt be driven away 
by that time the fire has reduced the body to aſhes. 

< Boyle. 

Mor 01ica TON. 2. J [from mordicant.] 
The a& of corroding or biting. 

Another cauſe is mordiration of the orifices, eſpe- 


cially of the meſentery veins; as any thing that 


MOR 


is ſharp and biting doth provoke the part to expel, 
and muſtard provoketh ſneezing. Baccn. 
MORE. adj. [mane, Saxon; the compa- 
rative of /ome or great.] | 
1. In greater quantity; in greater degree, 
Wrong not that wrong with more contempt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe kind of knaves in this plainneſs 
Harbour mere craft, and e corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obſervantss Sbakeſp. 
Their riches were more than that they might 
dwell together. | Gene xxxvi. 7. 
Let more work be laid upon the men, that they 
may labour. | Exodus, v. 9. 
Then crown my joys, or cure my pain; 
Give me more love, or more diſdain. Caregu. 
2. In greater number. [The compara- 


tive of /ome or many. | 
He had ſo many languages in ſtore, 
That only fame ſhall tpeak of him in more. Cooley. 
3. Greater. Now out of ule. 
Of India the re and the /eſs. Nlandewille. 
Both more and / % have given him the revolt. 
| Shakeſpeere. 
The more part adviſed to depart. Acts, xxvi. 12. 
4. Added to ſome former number, 
One more citizen to ſybil give. Dryden. 
I'm tir'd of rhiming, and would fain give o'er, 
But Montague demands one labour more. Addiſon. 
Great Dryden's friends before, 
With open arms receiv'd one poet more. Pope. 
Mort. adv. ; 


1. To a greater degree. 


He loved Rachel e than Leah. Gen. xxix. 30. | 


The ſpirits of animate bodies are all, in ſome 
degree, more or leſs kindled. HBacen's Nat. H.. 
Some were of opinion, that feeling more and more 
in himſelf the weight of time, he was not unwilling 
to beſtow upon another ſome part of the pains. 
| Wotton. 
The more the kindled combat riſes higher, 
The more with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden. 
As the blood paſſeth through narrower channels, 
the redneſs diſappears re and more. Arbuthnot. 
The more God has bleſſed any man with eſtate 
or quality, juſt ſo much leſs in proportion is the 
care he takes in the education of his children. 
Swift's Miſcellanies. 
2. The particle that forms the compara- 
tive degree, 
I am fall'n out with my more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 
For the ſound man. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
May you long live a happy inttrument for your 
king and country : happy here, and more happy 
hereafter. „ Bacon. 
The advantages of learning are more laſting than 
thoſe of arms. Collier on Pride. 
3. Again; a ſecond time. 
Little did I think I ſhould ever have buſineſs of 
this kind on my hands more. Tatler. 
4. Longer; yet continuing: with the ne- 
gative particle. | 
Caſſius is no more! Oh, ſetting ſun ! 
As in thy red ravs thou doſt fink to-night, 
So in his red biood Caſſius day is ſet. Shakeſp. 
Moe. z./. [A kind of comparative from 
ſome or much. | | Ry 
1. A greater quantity; a greater degree. 
Perhaps ſome of theſe examples which 
are adduced under the adverb, with zhe 
before more, ſhould be placed here; but 
I rather think the more to be adverbial. 
12 Were I king, 
T ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
And my more having would be as a ſauce 
To make me hunger more. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
An heroick poem requires ſome great action of 
war; and as much or more of the active virtue than 
the ſuffering. Dryden. 
The Lord do ſo, and much more, to Jonati:an. 


5 1 Samuel, | 
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From hence the greateſt part of ills deſcend 
When luſt of getting ore will have no end. 5.5 

They that would have more and mere can Rag 
have enough; no, not if a miracle ſhoulg interpoſe 
to gratify their avarice. L* Efra, 

A mariner having let down a large portion*s 
his ſounding line, he reaches no bottom, whers, 
he knows the depth to be ſo many fathoms and 
more; but how much that more is, he hath no F 
ſtinct notion. Lack 

2. Greater thing ; other thing. = 

They, who fo ſtate a queſtion, do no re + 
ſeparate the parts of it one from another 
them ſo in their due order. f 

3. Second time; longer time. 

They ſteer d their courſe to the ſame quiet ſhore 

Not parted long, and now to part no me. J. 6 
4. It is doubtful whether the word, in this 

uſe, be a noun or adverb, 

The dove returned not again unto him any me 


ut 
and lay 


— 
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Pr'ythiee be ſatisfy'd; hs ſhall be me oy 
Or I'll no mere be king. Dryden Clos, 

Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore 
Delia, the queen of beauty, is now no ure. , 

MoRE'L. z. J. | /elanum, Latin,] 

1. The morel is a plant, of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies: when the flower 
ſheds there ſucceeds a ſpherical] fruit, 
pretty hard, at firſt green like an olive, 
then black, full of a limpid juice and 
a great number of ſeeds... Trevi, 

Spungy morels in ſtrong ragouſts are found, 

And in the ſoup the ſlimy ſnail is drown'd. Gay, 
2. A kind of cherry. | | 

Morel is a black cherry, fit for the conſervatory 
before it be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw, 

Mortimer. 

Mo'RELAND. 2. /. [I monland, Saxon; 
mon, a mountain, and land.] A moun- 
tainous or hilly country: a tract of Staſ- 
fordſhire is called the Morlands, from 
being hilly. 

Mok EOC VER. adv. [more and ower.] Be- 
yond what has been mentioned; beſides; 
likewiſe; alſo; over and above. | 

Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. Sha!. 

He did hold me dear 

Above this world; adding thereto, marcover, 

That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover, 

: | Shakeſpeare 

Moreover by them 1s thy ſervant warned. 

Pſalm xix. Ie 

MoRGLA'Y. n. J. A deadly weapon. 
Ainſworth. Glaive and morte, Frenci ; 
and glay mihbr, Erſe; a two-handed 

broad- ſword, which ſome centuries ago 

was the highlander's weapon. 

Mor1Gtrous. adj. [meriger, Latin. 
Obedient ; obſequious. 

Mo'rion. 2. J. [French.] A helmet; 
armour for the head; a caſque. 

For all his majeſty's ſhips a proportion of fu 
targets, mor ions, and cuiras of proof ithouli be at- 
lowed. | Rac ge, 

Poliſh'd ſteel that caſt the view aſide, 

And creſted merions with their plumy pride. Dryers 
Morr'sco. 1. ,. [moriſco, Spaniſh. ] \ 
dancer of the morris or mooriſh dance. 

I have ſeen | 

Him caper upright like a wild /i, Ep 

Shaking the bloody darts, as be his bells. Shade 
Mo'r«1in. 2. J. [Among bunters.] A 
wild beaſt, dead through ſickneſs 0r 
miſchance. Lailo, 
Mo'rLING. 2. / [mort, Fr.] M * 
Mo'RTLING, | plucked from 2 dea 

ſheep. 8 Ainfeverth: 


MO'R1O. 


Mop 
of 


falſe terrour. 
MORN. 2. J. [mannes Saxon.] The 
firſt part of the day 3 the morning. Morn 
is not uſed but by the poets. 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth wich his lofty and ſhiill-ſounding throat, | 
Awake the god of days Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 

an you forget your golden beds, 
Where you might fleep beyond the mern. Lee. 

Friend/hin ſhall ill thy evening feaſts adorn, 
And blooming peace ſhall ever bleſs thy morn. Prier. 
Mo'axinG. =. J. [morgen, Teutonick ; 
but our morning ſeems rather to come 
from morn. ] The firſt part of the day, 
from the firit appearance of light to the 


end of the firſt fourth part of the ſun's 
daily courſe. . 
One maſter Brook hath ſent your worſhip a mer n- 
ing's draught of ſack. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives. 
By the ſecond hour in the morning. 
Peſite the earl to ſee me. Shakeſpe. Richard III. 
Marning by morning ſhall it paſs over. 
| 1jaiah, xxviii. 19. 

hat ſhall become of us before night, who are 
weary ſo early in the morning ? 

| Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
The mcrzing is the proper part of the day for 


it, ſtudy. Dryden. 
e, Every morning ſees her early at her prayers, ſhe 
1d rejoices in the beginning of every day, becauſe it 


begins all her pious rules of holy living, and brings 
the freſh pleaſures of repeating them. Law. 
Mo'g xIx O. adj, Being in the early part 
of the day. 
| She looks as clear 

As rurning roſes newly waſh'd with dew. Shakeſp. 
| Your goodneſs is as a morning cloud, and as 
the early dew it gocth away. Hoſea, vi. 5. 
Let us go down after the Philiſtines by night, and 
ſ-oi! them until the morning light. 1 Sam. xiv. 36. 

The twining jeſſamine and bluſhing roſe, 
With lavith grace their morning ſcents diſcloſe. 

, Prior. 

All the night they ſtem the liquid way, 
bac end their voyage with the morning ray. Pape. 
Morxixng-Gown. z. J. A looſe gown 
worn before one 1s formally drefled. 

Seng a great many in rich morning gowns, he 
was 2mazed to find that perſons of quality Were up 
f car] v. Addiſon. 
MosxIxG-STAR, 2. J. The planct Venus 
when ſhe ſhines in the morning, 

Bright as doth the merning- ſtar appear, 


on. Out o the Faſt, with flaming locks bedight, 

ch; To tell the dawning day is drawing near. 

ded * 0 : Fairy Queen. 
= MORO'SE. adj, | moreſus, Latin. ] Sour 


"PK x 
e 2mper; peeviſh ; ſullen. 
ba tout theſe precautions, the man degene- 
do a cynick, the woman into a coquette 
2 grows ſullen and mereſe, the woman im- 
ee Addiſen's Spectator. 
Kere have deſerved cenſure for a moroſe and af- 
bse aciturnity, and others have made ſpeeches, 
hg they had nothing to ſay. Warts on the Mind. 
del r. adv, [trom moro/e.] Sourly ; 
: bl 
feeviſhly, : 
i 3 many are as moroſely poſitive in their age, 
* ty were childiſhly fo in their youth, 
1 Government of the Tongue. 
1 *2NESS, 2. . [from moreſe.] Sour- 
s peeviſhneſs, 


1 IK 2 „ * 
u eue that no ſourneſs and moreſeneſi mingle 
„ar lerious frame 
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] lern good h of mind. N elſen. »Twill be both very old, and very dear. 
js ot Kt alan; 3 never to oppoſe without] To morrow will I live, the fool does fay, 
alli. an.. Oe lome degree of pride 1 0 To day itſelf's too late, the wiſe liv'd yeſterday. 
| He aft... Conley, 
Wool 95ITY, un, . Y , . . . yo 
dead age. 13 1 1 e _ 2. To Morrow. [This is an idiom of |. 
ws" "I 3 (MATE 3 PeeViine | the ſame kind, ſuppoling morrow to [ 
n 6 * ; 


MO'RMO. n. . Li wow] Bugbear; | 
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MOR 
f Why then be ſad, 
But entertain no moro/ity, brothers, other 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us. 
725 Some moroſities 
We muſt expect, ſince jealouſy belongs 
To age, of ſcorn, and tender ſenſe of wrongs. 
Den bam. 
The pride of this man, and the popularity of 
that; the levity of one, and the morgſty of another. 
Carenden. 


Mo'rR1s. | . [that is mcori/þ 
Mo”'RRIS-DANCE. or moriſco-dance. | 


1. A dance in which bells are gingled, 
or ſtaves or ſwords claſhed, which was 
learned by the Moors, and was pro- 
bably a kind of Pyrrhick or military 
dance. 

The queen ſtood in ſome doubt of a Spaniſh 
invaſion, though it proved but a morris-dance upon 
our waves. | Wetton. 

One in his catalogue of a feigned library, ſets 
down this title of a book, The morris-dance of 
hereticks. Bacon. 

The ſounds and ſeas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Milton. 

I took delight in pieces that ſhewed a country 
village, morrice-dancing, and peaſants together by 


the ears. Peacham. 
Four reapers danced a merrice to oaten pipes. 
Spectator. 


2. Nine mens Mog RIS. A kind of play 
with nine holes in the ground. 

The folds ſtand empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
The nine mens morris is filled up with mud. 

| Shakeſpeare. 


Mo'RRIS-DANCER. #. /. [norris and 
dance.] One who dances @ la more/ca, 
the mooriſh dance. 

There went about the country a ſet of morris- 
dancers, compoſed of ten men, who danced a maid 
marian and a tabor and pipe. Temple. 


Mo RPHEW. 2. /. [morphee, French; 
morphea, low Latin; morfea, Italian. ] 
A ſcurf on the face. 

Mo R row. z. . [| monxen, Saxon; mor- 
ghen, Dutch. The original meaning 
of morrow ſeems to have been morning, 
which being often referred to on the 
preceding day, was underſtood in time 
to ſignify the whole day next follow- 
ing. | 

1. The day after the preſent day. 

I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; 


To have 't with ſaying, good morrowe Shakeſprare. 
: Thou | 


Canſt pluck night from me, but not lend a morrozv, 
Shakeſpeare. 

The Lord did that thing on the morrow. : 
Exod. ix. 6. 


Peace, good reader, do not weep, 
Peace, the lovers are aſleep 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this tormy night be gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with the light, 
Whole day ſhall ncver ſleep in night. Crafhaw. 
To morrow you will live, you always cry, 
In what far country doth this morrozw lie? 
That tis ſo mighty long e'er it arrive: 
Beyond the Indies does this morrocv live? 
Tis fo far-fetch'd this morrow, that I fear 


Shakeſpeare. 


MOR 


mean originally morning: as, 10 night; 
to day. ] On the day after this current 
day. ; * 
To morrow comes; tis noon ; tis night: 
This day like all the former flies; 
Vet on he runs to ſeek delight 
To morr:v, till to night he dies. Prior. 
3. To morrow is ſometimes, I think im- 
properly, uſed as a noun. 
Our yeſterday's to m5rrow now is gone, 
And till a new to merrcw does come on. 
We by to morrows draw out all our ſtore, : 
Till the exhauſted well can yield no more. Cooley. 
To marrow is the time when all is to be rectiſied. 
Spectator. 
Moksg. 2. J. ¶ phoca.] & ſea-horte. 
That which is commonly called a ſea horſe is 
properiy called a morſe, and makes nat cut that 
ſhape Lrowne 
It ſeems to have been a tuſk of the morſe or 
waltron, called by ſome the ſea-horſe. Woodward 
Mo'RsEL. 2. . {mor/ellus, low Latin; 
from mor/us. ] _ 


1. - piece fit for the mouth; a mouth- 
ul. | 
Yet cam'ſt thou to a el of this feaſt, 
Having fully din'd before. Shakeſp. Coridlanuss- 
And me his parent would full ſoon devour 
For want of other prey, but knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morſel, and his bane. Milton. 
Every morſel to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new- 
labour to a tired digeſtion. South's Sermons 
He boils the fleſh, 
And lays the mangled morſels in a diſh. Dryden. 
A wretch is pris'ner made, - _ 
Whoſe fleſh, torn off by lumps, the rav' nous foe 
In morſels cut to make it farther go. Tate's Jur. 
A letter to the keeper of the lion requeſted that 
it may be the firſt morſel put into his mouth. 
| Addiſon. 
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2. A piece; a meal, 
On theſe herbs, and fruits and flow'rs, 
Feed firſt ; on each beaſt next, and fiſh and fowl, 
No homely morſels ! | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A dog crofling a river with a morſe! of fleſh in 
his mouth, ſaw, as he thought, another dog un- 
der the water, upon the very ſame adventure. 
L' Eftrange. - 
3. A ſmall quantity. Not proper. 
Of the morſels of native and pure gold, he had 
ſeen ſome weighed many pounds. Boyle. 
Mo'xsSuRE. 2. J. [ morſure, French; mor- 
Jura, Latin.] The act of biting. 
MORT. 2. / [ morte, French. ] 12 
1. A tune ſounded at the death F the 
game. | 
To be making practis'd ſmiles, 2 
As in a looking-glaſs, and to ſigh as t were? 
The mort o' th' deer; oh that is entertainment 
My boſom likes not»  Shateſp. Winter's Tales. 
2. [Morgt, Iflandick.] A great quan- 
tity. Not in elegant uſe, but preſerved 
colloquially in many parts. 
Mo'RTAL. adj, | morialis, Latin. mortel, 
French. ] 
1. Subject to death; doomed ſome time 
to die. | 
Nature does require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, - 
I her frail fon amongſt my breth'ren mortal 
Muſt give my attendance to. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
This corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and 


this mortal muſt put on immortality. 1 Cor. xv. 53. 


Heav'nly powers, where ſhall we find ſuch love! 
Which of ye will be orral to redeem -- 
Man's mortal crime; and juſt, th' unjuſt * ſave. 

Zilian. 

The day thou eat'ft thereof, my ſole command 

Tranſgreſt, inevitably thou ſhalt die; 
From that day morial; and this happy ſtate 
Shalt loſs. Milten's Paradiſe Loaf. 


Ly 
BED 
* 


2 N. 
85 


2. Deadly; 


MOR 
2. Deadly; deſtructive; procuring death. 


Come all you ſpirits 


Thatif#hd on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top full 
Of cruelty. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


The mortaleſt poiſons practiſed by the Weſt In- 
dians, have ſome mixture of the blood, fat, or 
flcſh of man. Bacon. 

The fruit ; 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our wee. 
Milton. 

Some -circumſtances have been great diſcour- 
agers of trade, and others are abſolutely mortal to it. 

| Temple. 

Hope not, baſe man ! unqueſtion'd hence to go, 
For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. Dryden. 

3. Bringing death. 

Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing pow'r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. Pepe. 
4. Inferring divine condemnation ; not 


venial. 
Though every fin of itſelf be mortal, yet all are 


not equally mortal; but ſome more, ſome leſs. 
5 Perkins. 


5. Human ; belonging to man. 
They met me in the day of ſucceſs; and I have 
learned by the perfected report, they have more in 
them than m:rtal knowledge. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
Macbeth 
Shall live the leaſe of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuſtom. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The voice of God 
To mortal ear is dreadful; they beſeech, 
That Moſes might report to them his will, | 
And terror ceaſe. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Succeſs, the mark no mortal wit, 
Butler. 


Or ſureſt hand can always hit. | 
No one enjoyment bur is liable to be loſt by ten 


thouſand accidents, out of all mortal power to pre- 
-vent. South's Sermons. 
6. Extreme; violent. A low word. 
The birds were in a mortal apprehenſion of the 
beetles, till the ſparrow reaſoned them into under- 
ſtanding. L'Eſtrange. 
The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of ſo long a flight; 
And now deſpairing, caſt a mournful loo 


Upon the ſtreams. Dryden. 
Mo'eTtaL. 2. J. 
1. Man; human being. 
Tic kel. 


Warn poor Murtal left behind. 

2. This is often uſed in ludicrous lan- 

uAge. ö 
he behold no mortal now; 

what's an eye without a brow. Pricr. 

MokrA LITT. z. . [from mortal. . 

1. Sybjection to death; ſtate of a being 

ſ »bjeQt to death. 

When I ſaw her die, 

I then did think on your mortality. Carew. 

point out miſtakes in life and religion, that 

we might guard againſt the ſprings of error, guilt, 

and ſorrow, which ſurround us in every ſtate of 


me tality. Watts's Logick. 
2. Death. 
I beg mortality, 
Rather than life preſerv'd with infamy. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Gladly would I meet 
NMoartality my ſentence. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
3. Power of deſtruction. | 
Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in-thy tongue and heart. 
4. Frequency of death. 


The riſe of keeping thoſe accounts firſt began in ( 
To pledge; to put to pledge; to make 


the year 1592, . being a time of great mortality. 


Graunt. | over to a creditor as a ſecurity. Fo 
5. Human nature. Let men contrive how they diſentangle their He modeſtly 1 lectures / 
A ſingle viſion ſo tranſports them, that it makes | mortgaged ſouls. Decay of Piay. His pupil might be tir d e,, 
up the happineſs of their lives; mortality cannot They make the widow's merit gag d ex their Which help'd to mortify his pr in order to l 
| IP Sandys. | 4. To macerate or haraſs; in ode © 


bear it often. Dryden 


Mo's TALLY. adv. | from mortal. | 
1. Irrecoverably; to death. 


2. Extremely; to extremity. A low lu- 


Mo'rTaR. . J. [mortariam, Lat. mortier, 


| Mo'rxTar. z. . [morter, Dutch; mor- 


| Mo'rTcace. 2. /. [mort and gage, Fr. 


Shakeſpeare. b 


MOR 


Take theſe tears, mortality's relief, 
And till we ſhare your joys, forgive our grief. Pope. 


In the battle of Landen you were not only dan- 


gerouſly, but, in all appearance, mortally wounded. 
Dryden. 


dicrous word. 

Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and arti- 

ficers, in works wherein he had a vein to excel. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 

Know all, who wou'd pretend to my good grace, 

I mortally diſlike a damning face. Granville, 


French.} | 
1. A ſtrong veſſel in which materials are 
broken by being pounded with a peſtle, 
Except you could 'bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, 
and mould it into a new paſte, there is no poſſibility 
of an holy war. Bacon. 
The action of the diaphragm and muſcles ſerves 
for the comminution of the meat in the ſtomach 
by their conſtant agitation upwards and-downwards, 
reſembling the pounding of materials in a mortar. 
Ray on Creation. 
2. A ſhort wide cannon out of which 


bombs are thrown. | 

Thoſe arms which for nine centuries had brav'd 
The wrath of time on antique ſtone engrav'd, 
Now torn by mortars ſtand yet undefac'd 
On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd. Granville. 


tier, French. ] Cement made of lime 
and ſand with water, and uſed to join 


ſtones or bricks. 
Mortar, in architecture, is a preparation of lime 
and ſand mixed up with water, ſerving as a cement, 
and uſed by maſons and bricklayers in building of 
walls of ſtone and brick. Wolfius obſerves, that 
the ſand ſhould be dry and iharp, ſo as to prick the 
hands when rubbed, yet not earthy, ſo as to foul 
the water it is waſhed in: he allo finds fault with 
maſons and bricklayers as committing a great error, 
in letting their lime ſlacken and cool before they 
make up their mortar, and alſo in letting their 
mcrtar cool and die before they uſe it; therefore 
he adviſes, that if you expect your work to be well 
done, and to continue long, to work up the lime 
quick, and but a little at a time, that the mortar 
may not lie long before it be uſed. 
I will tread this unbolted villain into mortor, and 
daub the wall of ajakes with him. -Shak ſp. K. Lear. 
They had brick for ſtone, and ſlime for mortar. 
Gen. xi. 3. 

Lime hot out of the kiln mixed ſoft with water, 


putting ſand to it, will make better mortar than 
other. Mortimer. 


1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the 
hands of a creditor. 
Th' eſtate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin'd, and their fame betray'd. 
Dryden. 
The Romans do not ſeem to have known the 
ſecret of paper credit, and ſecurities upon mort- 


9 Arbulbnot. 
The broker, 
Bent on ſome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 


He ſeeks bye-itreets, and ſaves th' expenſive coach. 


| Gay. 

2. The ſtate of being pledged. 8 
The land is given in mortgage only, with full 
intention to be redeemed within one year. Bacon. 


To MO'RTGAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


Their not abating of their expenf ve 
living, has forced them to morigage their be 


manors. Arbuthy: 
Some have his lands, but none his treaſur'd | 1 


Lands unmanur'd by us, and mortgag'd ver 1. 
oer. Hart 


Mo&TGaGE'E. 2. J. [ from mortgage.) He 


that takes or receives a mortgage. 
An act may paſs for public k regiſtries of lan, 
by which all purchaſers or mortgages may jy f. 
cured of all monies they lay out. Temples Mia 


Mo'RTGAGER. 2. J. | from mortgage.) lie 


that gives a mortgage. 


MoRTi FEROUS. adj. | mortifer, Latin, 


Fatal; deadly; deſtructive. 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voie 
from heaven, to give men no reſt in their sn. 
no quiet from Chriſt's importunity, till they ark 
from the lethargick ſleep, and ariſe from ip dest 
ſo mortifercus a ttate, and permit him to give they 
life. Hammam. 
Theſe murmurings, like a mortiferous herb, 2. 


poiſonous even in their firſt ſpring. 
: Government of the T, ang 


MoRT1FICA'TION. #. / [ mortificatin, 
French; from mortify. ] 

1. The ſtate of corrupting, or loſing the 
vital qualities; gangrene. 

It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortißcati d 
fleſh, either by opiates, or intenſe colds, Baz, 

My griefs ferment and rage, 

Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 

Rankle and feſter, and gangrene, _ 
To black mortification. Milten's Agzrifs 
2. Deſtruction of active qualities. 

Inquire what gives impediment to union or reſi. 
tution, which is called mortification z as when quick: 
filver is mortified with turpentine. Barn. 
3. The act of ſubduing the body by han- 
ſhips and maceraiions. | 

A diet of ſome fiſh is more rich and alkaleſctr! 
thin that of fleſh, and therefore very improper tir 
ſuch as practiſe mortification. Arbuth. an Aliment, 
4. Humiliation ; ſubjection of the paſſions 

The mortification of our luſts has ſomething in! 
that is troubleſome, yet nothing that is unreaſo- 
able. | Triicthts 
You ſee no real mortification, or ſelf-denia, 0 
eminent charity, no profound humil.ty, no hears 
ly affeRion, no true contempt of the world, 13 
Chriſtian weakneſs, no fincere zeal, or enintt 
piety, in the common lives of Chriſtians. Las, 
5. Vexation ; trouble. 

It is one of the vexatious mort ifcatiint of a tte 
dious man, to have his thoughts diſoreered t. 
tedious viſit. L. Efrago 

We had the mortificaticn to loſe the fight of Mar 
nich, Augiburg, and Ratiibon. Aachen en La. 
To Mo'RTIFY. v. a. [ mortificr, French. 
1. To deſtroy vital qualities. F 
2. To deſtroy active powers, or eſſentis 


. 2 "= 
Fat gives impediment to union Or reſtituts! 


” 


is called mortification, as when quicK/uFcT 1s 85 
tified with turpentine or ſpittle. nn 
He mortified pearls in vinegar, and any 1 
up · 1 
Oil of tartar per deliquium has a gre” 7 
do find out and murtify acid Ipirits- 75 
3. To ſubdue inordinate paſſions, 
The breath no ſooner left his father s boch; 
But that his wildneſs mortified in him, PE 
Seem'd to die too. Shakgpeare's En 


Suppreſs thy knowing pride, 
Mortiſy thy learned luſt 9 
n thy thoughts, while thou thyſel ww 
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away the property. 


Jace the body t 


mind, 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 


compliance with the 
Their dear cauſes _ ; 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


and think we 
Brown. 


ite the mort ified man. 
We mort iſy . — with fiſh, 
fare coarſely if we abſtain from fleih. 
1Mriify'd he was to that degree, 
A poorer than himſelf he would not ſee. Dryden. 
With faſting mortify'd, worn out with tears, 


And bent beneath the load of ſev'nty years. Harte. 
2. To humble; to depreſs; to vex. 


Let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Tlan my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
ee is controuled by a nod, mortificd by a frown, 
and trarffported by a ſmile. Addiſon's Guardian. 

How often is the ambitious man mortified with 
the very praifes he receives, if they do not riſe ſo 
high as he thinks they ought. Addiſon's Spectator. 

To MoRTIFY. v. 4. 
1. To gangrene ; to corrupt. _ 

Try it with capon laid abroad, to fee whether it 
will m:rtify and become tender ſooner ; or with 
cad flies with water caſt upon them, to ſee whe- 
ther it will putrify. - Bacon. 

2. To be ſubdued; to die away. 
3. To practiſe religious ſeverities. 

This makes him careful of every temper of his 
heart, give alms to all that he hath, watch, and 
fat, and mertiſy, and live according to the ſtricteſt 
rules of temperance, meekneſs and humanity. 

Law. 

Moa TISE. 2. J. [mortaiſe, mortoiſe, Fr. | 

A hole cut into wood that another piece 
may be put into it and form a joint. 

A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements; 

If it hath ruffian'd ſo upon the ſea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortiſes Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Under one ſkin are parts variouſly mingled, ſome 
wirh cavities, as morteſſes to receive, others with 
tenons to fit cavities | 1 Ray. 

To MoRTISE. V. a. | 
1. To cut with a mortiſe ; to join with a 
mortiſe. | 
"Tis a maſſy wheel, 
To v.noſe huge ſpoke ten thouſand leſſer things 
Ae mertis'd and adjoin' d. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Ihe walls of ſpiders legs are made, 3 
Well wertiſed and finely laid. Drayten's Nymphid. 
2. It ſeems in the following paſſage im- 
properly uſed : x 
Ile one half of the ſhip being finiſhed, and by 
hen of a ſcrew launched into the water, the other 
belt was joined by. great braſs nails mytiſed with 
1 Arbulh not on Coins. 
Mo RTMAIN, 2. J. [ morte and main, Fr.] 
duch a ſtate of poſſeſſion as makes it un- 
allenable; whence it is ſaid to be in a 


dead hand, in a hand that cannot ſhift 


* 
lead. 


11 were meet that ſome ſmall portion of lands 
we auotted, ſince no more merimains are to be 
L ced for. Spenſcr. 

Mo'Teay. z. . [mort and ay. ] Dead 
pay; payment not made. 

This parliament was merely a parliament of 
var, with ſome ſtatutes conducing thereunto; as 
we levere puniſhing of mortpayes, and keeping 

2 back of foldiers wages. a Bacon. 
Mo RTRESS. 2. J. from mortier de ſage/e. 
Sinne.] A diſh of meat of various 
kinds beaten together. 
3 rige made with the brawn of capons, 
amped, ſtrained, and mingled with like quantity 
0! almond butter, is excellent to nouriſh the weak. 
= be Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
Mo'aruary. 2. J. [mortuaire, French; 


| 


mertuarium, Latin.) A gift left by a 
Vor, Ih : | 
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mai at his death to his pariſh church, 


for the recompence of his perſonal 
tythes and offerings not duly paid in 
his life-time. Harris, 
Mos AIR. adj. [moſaique, French: ſup- 
poſed 1 from muſæus, Latin. ] 
Moſaick is a kind of painting in ſmall pebbles, 
cockles, and ſhells of ſundry colours; and of late 
days likewiſe with pieces of glaſs figured at plea- 
ſure ; an ornament, in truth, of much beauty, and 
long life, but of moſt uſe in pavements and floor- 
ings. | Motten. 
Each beauteous flow'r, 
Iris all hues, roſes, and jeſſamin, 
Rear'd high their flouriſh'd heads between, and 
. wrought | 
Myſaick. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The moſt remarkable remnant of it is a very 
beautiful moſaick pavement, the fineſt I have ever 
ſeen in marble; the parts are ſo well joined toge- 
ther, that the whole piece looks like a continued 
picture. Addiſon on Italy. 


Mo'scHATEL. 2. J. |[moſchatellina, Lat.] 
A plant. | 


Turkiſh.] A Mahometan temple. 
MOSS. 3. /. [muſcus, Lat. meop, Sax. ] 
A plant. 

Though ee was formerly ſuppoſed to be only 
an excreſcence produced from the earth and trees, 
yet it is no leſs a perfect plant than thoſe of greater 
magnitude, having roots, flowers, and ſeeds, yet 
cannot be propagated from ſeeds by any art: the 
botaniſts diſtinguiſh it into many ſpecies : it chiefly 
flouriſhes in cold countries, and in the winter ſea- 
ſon, and is many times very injurious to fruit trees : 
the only remedy in ſuch caſes, is to cut down part 
of the trecs, and plough up the ground between 
thoſe left remaining; and in the Spring, in moiſt 
weather, you ſhould with an jron inſtrument ſcrape 
off the mſs. Miller. 

Nas is a kind of mould of the earth and trees; 
but it may be better ſorted as a rudinieat of ger- 
mination. | Bacon. 

Houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 

With twining oziers fenc'd, and moſs their beds. 
7 Dryden. 

Such moſſes as grow upon walls, roofs of houſes, 

and other high places, have ſeeds that, when 


ſhaken out of their veſſels, appear like vapour or 


ſmoke. Ray on the Creation. 
To Moss. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with mos. 
An oak whoſe boughs were m/s'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. Shake/pcare. 
Will theſe d trees, 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And ikip when thou point'ſ out. Shakeſpeares 
Mo'ss1nEgss. #. /. [from moſfſy.] The 
ſtate of being covered or overgrown 


with moſs. 

The herbs withered at the top, ſheweth the 
earth to be very cold, and ſo doth the mzſineſs of 
trees. Bacon. 

Mo'ssy. adj. [from moſs.] Overgrown 
with mois ; covered with moſs. 

Old trees are more meſſy far than young; for 
that the ſap is not fo fiank as to riſe all to the 
boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth out 
moſs. - . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

About the msyſſy brooks and ſprings, 

And all inferiour beauteous things. Coꝛoley. 

The u tountains and the ſylvan ſhades 
Delight no more. Pope's Meſſiah. 

MOST. adj. the ſuperlative of more. 
[mzpz, Saxon; meeft, Dutch.) 

1. Conſiſting of the greateſt number; con- 
ſiſting of the greateſt quantity. 


Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, 


and moſt forts of berries, will produce diarrhœas. 
n RY, * Arbuthnots 


Miller. 


Mos duk. 1. J. [mo/quee, French; mo/chit, 


* 


| 


— 
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He thinks mf? ſorts of learning flouriſhed among 


them, and I, that only ſome ſort of learning was 


kept alive by them. Pepe. 
2. Greateſt. Obſolete. SORE, 

They all repair'd both , and leaſt. Sperlcrs 
Mo'sT. adv. [maifts, Gothick ; mzre, 


Saxon; meeft, Dutch; meſt, Daniſh. } 
1. In the greateſt degree. 5 
5 Coward dogs 
Maſt ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem to 
; + threaten 
Runs far before them. 
Fe for whoſe only ſake, 
Or e for his, ſuch toils I undertake. Dryden. 

Whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, 
the little finger is as much a part of itſelf as what 
is 1g for Locke. 

That which will et influence their carriage will 
be the company they converſe with, and the faſhion 
of thoſe about them. Locke. 

The particle noting the ſuperlative de- 
gree. 

Ccmp2tency of all other proportions is the ff 
incentive to induſtry ; too little makes men deſ- 
perate, and too much careleſs. 

The faculties of the ſupreme ſpirit n certainly 
may be enlarged without bounds. heyne. 
Mosr. [This is a kind of ſubſtantive, 

being, according to its ſignification, 

ſingular or plural. ] 3 
1. The greateſt number: in this ſenſe it 

is plural. | 

Many of the apoſtles immediate diſciples ſent or 


Shakeſpearees 


2. 


carried the books of the four evangelifts to moft of 


the churches they had planted. Addiſon. 
Gravitation not being eſſential to matter, ought 
not to be reckoned among thoſe laws which ariſe 
from the diſpoſition of bodies, ſuch as moſt of the 
laws of motion are. Cbeync. 
2. The greateſt value: in this ſenſe fin- 
gular. | 
The report of this repulſe flying to London, the 
neſt was made of that which was true, and many 
falſities added. Hayvard. 
A covetous man makes the nat of what he 
has, and can get, without regard to Providence or 
Nature, | LEſtrange. 
3. The greateſt degree; the greateſt quan- 
tity; the utmoſt. 
A Spaniard will live in Iriſh ground a quarter of 
a year, or ſome months at the mf. Bacon. 
Mo'sTick. #. /. A painter's ſtaff on 


which he leans his hand when he paints. 


| : Ainſworth. 
Mo'sTLy. adv. [from maſt.] For the 
greateſt part. * 
This image of God, namely, natural reaſon, if 
totally or meſtiy defaced, the i7$ht of government 
doth ceaſe. Saas 
Mo 5TWHAT. adv. [moſt and aubat.] For 
the moſt part. Obſolete. . 
God's promiſes being the ground of hope, and 
thoſe promiſes being but ſeldom abſolute, m- 
t conditionate, the Chriſtian gracæ of hope 
muſt be proportioned and attemperate to the pro- 
miſe; if it exceed that temper and proportion, it 
becomes a tympany of hope. Hammond. 
Mora rION. 2. J. Act of moving. Die. 
Mor E. z. J. [ moc, Saxon; atomus, Lat.] 
A ſmall particle of matter; any thing 
proverbially little. 
You found his mote, the king your mote did ſee; 
But I a beam do find in each of three. 
a Shakeſpeare. 
The little mates in the ſun do ever ſtir, though 
there be no wind. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Mort for might, or muſt. moet, Dutch.} 
Obſolete. | 
Moſt ugly ſhapes, 
Such as dame Nature ſeif mate fear to fee, 


. 


Decay of Piety. 


Or ſhame, that ever ſhould ſo foul defects 
From her moſt cunning hand eſcaped be. Fairy Q. 
Mor n. 2. /. [mo, Saxon.] A ſmall 
winged inſed that eats cloths and hang- 
ings. ä 
All the yarn Penelope ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence, 
did but fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakeſpeare. 
Every ſoldier in the wars ſhould do as every fick 
man in his bed, waſh every moth out of his con- 
ſcience. Shakeſpeare. 
He as a rotten thing conſumeth, as a garment 
that is moth eaten. Fob, xili. 28. 
Let moths through pages eat their way, 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot, 
And make of all an univerſal blot. Dryden's Juv. 
MOTHER. . /. [mo'Son, Saxon; mo- 
der, Daniſh ; moeder, Dutch. ] 
1. A woman that has born a child; cor- 


relative to fon or daughter. 
Let thy mether rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs. 5 4-5, onhals Coriolanus. 
Come fit down every mother's lon, 
And rehearſe your parts. Shakeſpeare. 
I had not ſo much of man in me, 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
2. That which has produced any thing. 
Alas, poor country ! It cannot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave. Shakeſpeare. 
The reſemblance of the conſtitution and diet of 
the inhabitants to thoſe of their mother country, 
occaſion a great affinity in the popular diſeaſes. 
Arbuthnet on Air. 
The ftrongeſt branch leave for a ſtandard, cut- 
ting off the reſt cloſe to the body of the motber 
plant. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
3. That which has preceded in time: as, 
a mother church to chapels. 
4+ That which requires reverence and 
obedience. _, 

The good of mother church, as well as that of 
civil ſociety, renders a judicial practice neceſſæry. 
Ajyliffe's Parergen. 
5. Hyſterical paſſion ; ſo called, as being 

imagined peculiar to women. 
This ſtopping of the ſtomach might be the 
mother; foraſmuch as many were troubled with 
mother fits, although few returned to have died 
of them. Graunt's Bill:. 
6. A familiar term of addreſs to an old 
woman; or to a woman dedicated to 


religious auſterities. 

7. ¶ Meeder, Dutch, from modder, mud.) 
A thick ſubſtance concreting in li- 
quourg; the lees or ſcum concreted. 

If the body be liquid, and not apt to puttefy 
totally, it will caſt up a mother, as the mothers of 
diſtilled waters. « Bacon. 

Potted fowl, and fiſh come in ſo faſt, 
That ere the firft is out the ſecond ſtinks, 

And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 
8. [More properly modder ; modae, Dur. ] 
A young girl. Now totally obſolete. 

A ling for a mother, a bow for a boy, 
A whip tor a carter, TH er's Huſbandry. 
Mo'THER. adj. Had at the birth; na- 
Woe. --- | 
For whatſoever mother wit or art 

Could work, he put in proof. Hubberd's Tale. 
Where did you ſtudy all this goodly ſpeech ? 

— It is extempore, from my mather wit. Shakcſpe. 
Boccace Lved in the ſame age with Chaucer, 

had the fame genius, and followed the ſame ſtudies: 

both weit novels, and each. of them culiivatcd his. 

mother tongue. Dryden. 

At length divine Cecilia came, 

Inventr: is of the vocal frame, 

*Enharg d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to folemn ſounds, 

With nature's morber vit, and arts unknown be- 


| 


Of mother-pearl. Fairy Queen. 
I hey were of onyx, ſometimes of mother of pearl. 
Hakewvill. 


4 


GD TOM ST 


MOT 

To Mo'THER. v. 2. To gather eonere- 

tion. c 
They oint their naked limbs with mot her'd oil. 


Mork ER in laau. u. /. | mother and laæv.] 
The mother of a huſband or wife. 
I am come to ſet at variance the daughter in 
law againſt the mother in laws. Matth. x. 35. 
Mo'THER of pearl. A kind of coarſe 
pearl; the ſhell in which pearls are ge- 
nerated. | 
His mortal blade 
In ivory ſheath, ycarv'd with curious flights, 
Whoſe hilt was burniſh'd gold, and handle ftrong 


Mo'TrHERHooOD. 2. / from mother. ] The 
office or character of a mother. 
Thou ſhalt ſee the bleſſed mother- maid 
Exalted more for being good, : 
Than for her intereſt of motherhood. Donne. 
Mo'THERLESs. adj. [from mother.] De- 
ſtitute of a mother; orphan of a mo- 
ther. | 
I might ſhew you my children, whom the rigeur 
of your juſtice would make complete orphans, be- 
ing already metherleſs. Waller's Speech to the H. of C. 
. My concern for the three poor motherleſs chil- 
dren obliges me to give you this advice. Arbuthnot. 
Mo'THERLY. adj. | from mother and /ike.] 
Belonging to a mother; ſuitable to a 
mother, . a | 
They can owe no leſs than child-like obedience 
to her that hath more than motberly power. Hooker, 
They termed her the great mother, for her e- 
therly care in cheriſhing her brethren whilſt young. 
Raleigh, 
Within her breaſt though calm, her breaſt though 
pure, 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais'd 
Some troubled thoughts. Milton's Par. Reg. 
When ! ſee the motherly airs of my little daugh- 
ters when playing with their puppets, I cannot 
but flatter myſelf that their huſbands and children 
will be happy in the poſſeſſion of ſuch wives and 
motiers. Addiſon's Spectater. 
Though ſhe was a truly good woman, and had a 
ſincere motherly* love for her ſon John, yet there 
wanted not thoſe who endeavoured to create a miſ- 
underſtanding between them. Arvuthnot. 
Mo'rHzRLY. adv. [from mother.) In 
manner of a mother. | 
TH air doth not motherly fit on the earth, 
To hatch her ſeaſons, and give all things birth. 
. Donne, 
MoTHEeR of thyme. u. /. | ſerpyllum, Lat.] 
It hath trailing branches, which are 


thyme, but in every other reſpe 
ſame. | 

Mo'THERWORT. 2. J. [cardiaca, Latin.) 
A plant. 


ereted; full of concretions; dreggy; 
feculent: uſed of liquours. 


A plant. Miller. 
Mo'TaworT. . J [moth and wort.] An 
herb. 


moths. 
His horſe hipp'd with an old my ſaddle, the 
ſtirrups of no Kindred. 


Latin.] 
1. The act of chang 
to refþ. 


| 
ing place: 


iN 
* 


” 


tore. Dryden. 


ppoſed 
| I 


Dryden. 


not ſo woody and hard as thoſe of 
ct is the 
Miller. 


Mo'Tryery, adj. [from other.] Con- 


Mor HMuCLLEIN. 2. % [ blattaria, Lat.] 


Morzg. adj. [from moth.] ' Full of 


rr Shakeſpeare. } 
MOTION. 2. / [meticn, French; motio, | 


Immediate are the acts of God, more ſwift 
Than time or motion. Miter 
The ſedentary Earth, l 
Serv'd by more noble than herſelf, attain; - 
Her end without leaſt mot ion. Miltn, 
2. That part of philoſophy which con. 
ſiders bodies as acting on each othe; 
to which belong the laws of Action. 
3. Animal life and action. 
Devoid of ſenſe and motion. 
The ſoul 
O' er miniſterial members does preſide, 
To all their various provinces divide, 
Each member move, and ev'ry motion guide, 
Blackmr,, 


ng the body ; port; 


M. lin, 


4. Manner of movi 
gait, | 
Speaking or mute, all comelineſs and grace 
Attend thee, and each word, each motian form. 
Min, 
Virtue too, as well as vice, is clad ; 
In fleth and blood fo well, that Plato had 
Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac'd, 
Virtue with colours, ſpeech and motion grac d. 
Wall, 
5. Change of poſture ; action. 
By quick inſtinctive motion up I ſprung. Min, 
Encourag'd thus ſhe brought her younylin;s 
nigh, | 
Watching the motions of her patron's eye, 


| 2 Di de. 
6. Military march, or remove. 
| See the guards 
By me encamp'd on yonder hill, expect 
Their motion. : _ _MAllm 
7. Agitation; inteſtine action. 
a My womb 
Prodigious motion felt, and rueful throes. 
_ Millar. 
Ceaſe, ceaſe thou foaming ocean, 
For what's thy troubled moticn 
To that within my breaſt ? Cay, 
3. Direction ; tendency. | 
In our proper motion we aſcend. Malter. 


9. Impulſe communicated. 

Whether that motion, vitality and operation, weie 
by incubation, or how elſe, the manner is on; 
known to God. | Ralcighs 

Carnality within raiſes all the combuſtion with- 
out: this is the great wheel to which the clock 
owes its mal ion. Dec. of Pieq. 
Love awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 

And bruſhing o'er, adds notion to the pool. Odin. 
10. Tendency of the mind; thought im- 
preſſed. "I 
Let a good man obey every good motion riſing in 
his hea.t, knowing that every ſuch 7977577 proceed: 
from God. i 
11. Propoſal made. 
What would you with me ? 
our father and my uncle have made mt; 
if. it be my luck, ſo; if not, happy man be #3 
dole. Shak:;/pearts 
If our queen and this young prince agree, 
I'll join my younger daughter, and my joy, 
To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 
--- Yes, I agree, and thank you tor your alt. 
Shaper 
12. [In old language.] A puppet-Ihow. 

He compaſſed a motion of the prodigal ſon, __ 
married a tinker's wife, within a mile where 3:7 
land lies. | Shakeſpeare: 

To Mo'TioNn, wv. a. [from the noun.) 
To propoſe. 
n as ads. Want- 
Mor ION LESS. a. from motion. ] 
ing motion; being without motion. 

We cannot free the lady that fits here, 
In ſtony fetters fixt, and mti. 1 

Ha! Do I dream ? Is this my hop'd ſucceſs 4 

I grow a ſtatue, Riff and motionleſs. Doe 

Should our globe have had a greater ſhare 


Cr 


4, 
4” 
Allutim 


| Of this ſtrong force, by which the parts 3 . 


1 
Y 


* 
3; i 


it Things had been bound by ſuch a pow'rful chain, 


14 fix'd and motionleſs remain. 


That all wou Blackmore. 


Mo'TIVE» adj. [motivus, Latin. ] 
|, Cauſing motion; having moment. | 
Shall every native argument uſed in ſuch kind 
ef conferences be made a rule for others {till to 
conclude the like by, concerning all things of like 
* nat! he 
155 E | e A 0 contrary ? | Hooker. 
2. Having the power to move; having 
power to change place; having power 
to peſs foremoſt to motion. 


{ve faculty from the brain; the ligatures for the 
trengthening of them, that they may not flag in 
Motion. ; ; Wilkins. 
We aſk you whence does motive vigour flow ? 
Blackmore. 
That fancy is eaſily diſproved from the motive 
3 power of ſouls embodied, and the gradual increaſe 
* of men and animals. Bentl:y. 
BE oo rivs. 2. / [motif F rench. ] 
BZ ;. That which determines the choice; 
that which incites the action. 5 
Hereof we have ne commandment, either in 
nature or ſcripture, which doth exact them at our 
Finds; yet thoſe motives there are in both, which 
draw molt eflectually our minds unto them. 
Hocker. 
Why in that rawneſs left you wife and children, 
Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
What can be a ſtronger motive to a firm truſt on 
our Maker, than the giving us his ſon to ſuffer for 
us? Addiſon. 
The ni for continuing in the ſame ſtate is 
orly the preſent ſatisfaction in it; the motive to 
change is always ſome uneaſineſs. L.. te. 
2. Mover. Not in uſe. | 
Heaven brought me up to be my daughter's dower ; 
As it hath fated her to be my motive : 
And helper to a huſband. Shakeſpeare. 
Her wanton ſpirits look out 
F Atevery joint, and motive of her body. Shakeſp. 
Mo'TLEY. adj. [ſuppoſed to be corrupted 
* from medley, perhaps from mothlite co- 
loured, ſpotted or variegated like a gar- 
den noh. Mingled of various colours. 
They that come to ſee a fellow 


In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


1. 


 Expence and after- thought, and idle care, 
And doubts of mstley hue, and dark deſpair. 
1 Dryden. 
3 Enquire from whence this motley ſtyle 
Did firſt our Roman purity defile. Dryden. 
Traulus, of amphibious breed, 
Aale fruit of mungril ſeed 
BE! - By the dam from lordlings ſprung 
n 3 By the fire exhal'd from dung. Sevift. 


Mo'ror. x. /. [moteur, French; from 
mover, Latin.] A mover. 

Thoſe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do 
readily receive the impreſſions of their motor, and, 
nat tettered by their gravity, conform themſelves 
© iituations, wherein they beſt unite unto their 
: Wmator, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ov. adj, [motorius, Latin.] Giving 


em motion. 
cares Ine bones, were they dry, could not, without 
in. Ses difficulty, yield to the plucks and attractions 


; vt the matgty muſcles. Ray on the Creation. 
oro. . /. [motto, Italian.] A ſen- 

tence or word added to a device, or 
prefixed to any thing written. 

It nag be (aid to be the otto of human nature, 
. ver to ſuffer than to die. 
dem rs m to be meck-ſpirited, till we are aſſured 
A dae of our anceſtors; for covetouſneſs 
* ercamvention make no good motto for a coat. 
Z Collier. 


n X# probable inducements may lead 


L*Eftrange. | 


The nerves ſerve for the conveyance of the wo- 


MOV 
It was the motto of a biſhop eminent for his piety 
and good works in king Charles the ſecond's reign, 
Injervi Deo & lætare, Serve God and be chearful. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
To Move. v. a. [moveo, Latin.] 
1. To put out of one place into another; 


to put in motion, 
Sinai itſelf was moved at the preſence of God. 
Pſal. eviii. 


his place. 

2. To give an impulſe to. 
He ſorrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 

My motions in him; longer than they mv; 
His heart I know, how variable and vain 
Self-left. ts Milton. 
The pretext of piety is but like the hand of a 
clock, ſet indeed more conſpicuouſly, but directed 

wholly by the ſecret movings of carnality within. 
Decay of Piety. 
The will being the power of directing our ope- 


Fob, xxvii. 1. 


not at any time be moved towards what is judged 
at that time inattainable. 
3. To propoſe; to recommend. | 
If the firſt conſultation be not ſufficient, the 
will may move a review, and require the under- 
ſtanzing to inform itſelf better. 
Biſhop Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
They are to be blamed alike, who move and 
who decline war upon particular reſpects. 
Hayward's Edward VI. 


ſuits by- an interpreter. Davies on Ireland. 
To Indamora you my ſuit muſt myve. Dryden. 
4. To perſuade; to prevail on; to diſ- 
poſe by ſomething determining the 
choice, WE 
| A thouſand knees, 
Ten thouſand years together, naked, faſting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and ſtill Winter 
In ſtorm perpetual, could not move tho Gods 
To look that way thou wert. Shakeſpeare. 
Grittus offered the Tranſylvanians money; but 
minds deſirous of revenge were not moved with gold. 
Kimnolles. 
Sometimes the poſſibility of preferment prevailing 
with the credulous, expactation of leſs expence 
with the covetous, opinion of eaſe with the fond, 
and aſſurance of remoteneſs with the unkind pa- 
rents, have moved them without diſcretion, to 
engage their children in adventures of learning, by 
whoſe return they have received but ſmall content- 
ment. ; Motton. 
Could any power of ſenſe the Roman move 
To burn his own right hand? Davies. 
That which moves a man to do any thing, muſt 
be the apprehenſion and expectation of ſome good 
from the thing which he is about to do. South. 
When ſhe ſaw her reaſons idly ſpent, 
And could not move him from his fix'd intent, 
She flew to rage. Dryden's An. 
But when no female arts his mind could move, 
She turn'd to furious hate her impious love. 
Dryden's En. 
What can thy mind to this long journey move, 
Or need'ſt thou abſence to renew thy love? Dryd. 


ſtir paſſion. 
If he ſee aught in you that makes him like, 
That any thing he ſees, which moves his liking, 
I can with eaſe tranſlate it to my will. Shakeſp. 
© It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him ſive; where he arrives he moves | 
All hearts againſt us. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Should a ſkipwreck'd ſailor ſing his woe, 
Would'ſt thou be mow'd to pity, or beſtow 
An alms ? Dryden's Perſius. 
Images are very ſparingly to be introduced: their 
proper place is in poems and orations, and their uſe 
is to move pity or terror, compaſſion and reſent- 


ment. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
O let thy ſiſter, daughter, handmaid move, 


They find a great inconvenience in moving their 


5. To affect; to touch pathetically; to 


* | 
At this my heart trembleth, and is mved out of | 


rative faculties to ſome action, for ſome end, can- |. 


Locke. 


Y 


— 


MOV. 


6. To make angry. 

; From thoſe bloody hands 
Throw your diſtemper'd weapons to the ground, 
And hear the ſentence of your moved prince. 

: : Shateſpeares 

7. To put into commotion. 

When they were come to Bethlehem, ali the city 
was moved about them. Ruth, i. 19. 
8. To incite; to produce by incitement. 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. Milton. 
9. To conduct ee, in motion. 
They, as they move 
Their ſtarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, — and years, tow'rds his all- cheering 
amp, 
Turn ſwift heir various motions. 
To Move. v. 2. 


Milton. 


to be at reſt. 
Whether Heav'n move or Earth 
Imports not, if thou reckon right, Milton. 
The ſenſes repreſent the earth as immoveable; 

for though it do move in itſelf, it reſts to us who 

are carried with its : Glanville, 
2. To have a particular direction of paſſage, 

The ſun ä | 

Had firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine, 

As might affect the earth with cold and heat. 
Milton. 
3. To go from one place to another. 

I look'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 

The wood began to move. | | 

Within this three mile may you ſee it coming ; 

I ſay a moving grove. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

On the green bank I ſat and liſten'd long, 

Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 

But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the gꝰove. Dryden. 
This ſaying, that God is the place of ſpirits, being 
literal, makes us conceive that ſpirits move up and 
down, and have their diſtances and intervals in 

God, as bodies have in ſpace. Locke. 

When we are come to the utmoſt extremity of 
body, what is there that can put a ſtop, and ſatisfy 
the mind, that it is at the end of ſpace, when it 
is ſatisfied that body itſelf can move into it? Locke. 
Any thing that moves round about in a circle in 
leſs time than our ideas are wont to ſucceed one 
another in our minds, is not perceived to move, but 

ſeems to be a perfect entire circle of that matter. 
. Locke. 

The goddeſs moves 

To viſit Paphos, and her blooming groves. 
4. To have vital action. 

In him we live, move, and have our being. 

Ads, xvii. 28. 

Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for 
you. = | GCengſis. 
5. To walk; to bear the body. | 

See great Marcellus! how jnur'd in toils 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 

ſpoils. Dryden; AEntise 
6. To march as an army. | 
Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood. 
7. To go forward. 

Through various hazards and events we mo ,́, 
To Latium. Dryden's Ancis. 
8. To change the poſture of the body in 
ceremony. | 

When Haman ſaw Mordecai that he ſtood not 
up, nor moved far him, he was full of indignation. 

x Efther, Vo 9. 
Move. z. /. The act of moving, com- 
monly uſed at cheſs. 

I ſaw two angels play'd the mate; 
With man alas no otherwiſe it proves, 
An unſeen hand makes all their moves. 

Mo'vEaBLE..adj;. [from move. ] 
1. Capable of being moved; not fixed; 


portable ; ſuch as may be carried from 


Pope. 


Miltau. 


Cart . 


Or all thoſe tender names in one, thy love. Pape. 


place to place. 
X12 In 


1. To be in a ſtate of changing place; not | 
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In the vaſt wilderneſs when the people of God 


had no ſettled habitation, yet a moveable tabernacle 
they were commanded of God to make. Hooker. 


When he made his prayer, he found the boat he | 


was in moveable and unbound, the reſt remained {till 
fait. Bacon. 
Any heat whatſoever promotes the aſcent of mi- 
neral matter, which is ſubtile, and is conſequently 
moveable more eaſily. Wiedword's Natural Hiſtory. 
Any who ſees the Teverone muſt conclude it 
to be one of the moſt moveable rivers in the world, 
that it is ſo often ſhifted out of one channel into 
another. Addiſen on Italy. 
2. Changing the time of the year. 
The lunar month is natural and periodical, by 
which the moveable feſtivals of the Chriſtian church 
are regulated, Holder. 
Mo'veaBLEs. 2. /. [menubles, French. 
Goods; furniture: diſtinguiſhed from 
real or immoveable poſſeſſions, as lands 
or houſes. 
We ſeize 
The plate, coin, revenues, and rowveables, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſſeſs d. 
| Shak: ſpeares 
Let him that moved you hither, 
Remove you hence; I knew you at the firſt 
You were a mpweable. 4 
Why, what's a moveable ? | 5 
A join d ſtool. Shokeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Surveys rich mcvcables with curious eye, 
Beats down the price, and threatens ſtill to buy. 
Dryden. 
Mo'veaBLENEss. 2. J. [from moveable.) 
Mobility; poſſibility to be moved. 


Mo'veaBLY. adv. | from moveable.] So 


as it may be moved. 

His back-piece is compoſed of eighteen plates, 
moveably joined together by as many intermediate 
ſkins. Grews 

Mo'veLEss. ad. Unmoved ; not to be 
put out of the place. 5 

The lungs, though untouched, will remain mowe- 
Teſs as to any expanſion or contraction of their ſub- 
ſtance. Boyle. 

The Grecian phalanx, moveleſs as a tow'r, 

On all fides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow'r. Pore. 
Mo'vemenT. z. . [mouvement, French.] 


1. Manner of moving. 


What farther relieves deſcriptions of battles, is 
the art of introducing pathetick circumſtances about 
the heroes, which raite a different movement in the 
mind, compaſſion and pity. Pope s Eſfay. 

Under workmen are expert enough at making a 
ſingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant 
how to adjuſt the ſeveral parts, or regulate the 
movement. ö Svifte 

2. Motion. 

Could he whoſe laws. the rolling planets bind, 

Deſcribe or fix one movement of the mind. Pope. 

Mo'venT. adj. [movens, Latin.) Mor- 
ing. 

If it be in ſome part medent, and in ſome part 
quieſcent, it muſt needs be a curve line, and fo no 
radius. Grew's Coſmsl, 

Mo'venT. 2. [movens, Latin.] I hat 
which moves another. 


That there is a motion which makes the viciſh- 


tudes of day and night, ſenſe may aſſure us; but 
whether the ſun or earth be the common event, 
cannot be determined but by a further appeal. 
Glanville s Scepſſis. 
Mo'vesr. 2. /. [from move. ] 
1. The perſon or thing that gives motion. 
O thou eternal mower of the heav'ns, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch. Shakeſp. 
The ftrength of a ſpring were better aſſiſted by 


the labour of ſome intelligent mover, as the hea- | 


venly orbs are ſuppoſed to be turned. Wilkins. 
2. Something that moves, or ſtands not 
Aill. 


* 


MOU 
You as the ſoul, as the firſt mower, you 
Vigour and life on ev'ry part beſtow. Waller. 
So orbs from the firſt mover motion take, 
Yet each their proper revolutions make. Dryden. 
3. A propoſer. 
See here theſe m:wers, that do prize their honours 
At a crack'd drachm ; cuſhions, leaden ſpoons, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Shakeſpeare. 
If any queſtion be moved concerning the doctrine 
of the church of England expreſſed in the thifły- 
nine articles, give not the leaſt ear to the movers 
thereof. Bacen. 
Mo'vixc. participial adj. [from move. 
Pathetick ; touching ; adapted to affect 
the paſſions. 


Great Jupiter, 
The moving pray*r of Macus did grant, 
And into men and women turn'd the ant. 
Blackmore. 
Mo'vixnGLY. adv. [from moving. ] Pa- 
thetically; in ſuch a manner as to ſeize 


the paſſions, 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the Pſalms do both more briefly and 
more mowingly expreſs, by reaſon of that poetical 
form wherewith they are written. Hotker. 

I would have had them write more mowingly. 

| Shakeypeare. 

His air, his voice, his looks, and honeſt ſoul, 
Speak all ſo voin gly in his behalf, ; 
I dare not truſt myſelf to hear him talk. Addiſon. 

Mount. for might. Obſolete. 
| Movrp. 1. /. [moegel, Swediſh. ] 
1. A kind of concretion on the top or out- 
ſide of things kept motionleſs and damp; 
now diſcovered by microſcopes to be 
perfect plants. | | 
All moulds are inceptions of putrefaction, as the 
moulds of pies and fleſh, which moulds turn into 
worms. Bacon. 
Moſs is a kind of meuld of the earth and trees, 
but may be better ſorted as a rudiment of germi- 
nation. Bacon. 
Another ſpecial affinity is between plants and 
mould, or putrefaction; for all putrefaction, if it 
diſlolve not in arefaction, will, in the end, iſſue 
into plants. 
The malt made in Summer is apt to conti act 
mould. Mort. 
A hermit, who has been ſhut up in his cell in 
a college, has contracted a ſort of mould and ruft 


them. 

[ Mold, Saxon.] Earth; ſoil; 

in which any thing grows. 
Thoſe moulds that are of a bright cheſnut or 
hazelly colour are accounted the beſt ; next to that 
the dark grey and ruſſet moulds are accounted beſt ; 
the light and. dark aſh-colour are reckoned the 
worſt, ſuch as are uſually found on common or 
heathy ground: the clear tawny is by no means to 
be approved, but that of a ye!lowiſh colour is reck- 
oned the worſt of all; this is commonly found in 
wiid. and waſte parts of the country, and for the 
moſt part produces nothing but goſs, furz, and fern. 
All good lands atter rain, or breaking up by the 
ſpade, will emit a good ſmell; that being always 
the beſt that is neither too unctuous or too lean, 
but ſuch as will eafily diſſolve; of a juſt conſiſt- 
ence between ſand and clay. Miller. 
Though worms devour me, though I turn to 

mould, 

Yet in my fleth I ſhall his face behold. Sandys. 
The black earth every where obvious on the 
furface of the ground, we call maz:id. FWeoodevard, 


3. Matter of which any thing is made. 


When the world began, 
One common mais compos'd the νẽ,ꝝ of man. 


Matis. 
ground 


N 


Nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mculd, 
Enfeebled all my ſoul with tender paſſions 


And ſunk me even below my weak ſex. Addiſon. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 


upon his ſoul, and all his airs have aukwardneſs in | 


i 


Dryden. | 


N 
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4. [Molde, Spaniſh ; moule, F rench.] The 


matrix in which any thing is caſt; in: 
which any thing receives its form, 

If the liturgies of all the ancient churcke; bs 
compared, it may be perceived they had all ce 
original mould. - Hitker 

A dangerous prefident were left for the caſting 
of prayers into certain poetical awuld:. Hates 

French churches all caſt acchrding unto that 
mould which Calvin had made. Rakes, 

My wife comes foremoſt ; then the honour? 

mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram'd. Shakeſpeare, 

You may have fruit in more accurate fi; 

according as you make the mzunlds. 
The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit moulds prepar'd ; from which he formed 
Firſt his own tools: then what might elſe b 
wrought 
Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. Milten's Paradiſe Lig. 
We may hope for new heavens and a new earth, 


gures,- 


a c 


more pure and perfect than the former; as if this 


was a refiner's fire, to purge out the droſs an! 

coarſe parts, and then caſt the maſs again into 2 

new and better mould. Burr. 
Sure our fouls were near allied, and thine 

Caſt in the ſame poetick mould with mine. Dryden. 
Here in fit moz/ds to Indian nations known, 

Are caſt the ſeveral kinds of precious ſtone. 

Blackmirce 
5. Caſt; form, | 
| No. mates for-you, 
Unleſs you were of gentler, milder ]. 


A hakcftearte 


William earl of Pembroke was a man of an- 
other mod and making, being the moſt uner- 
fally beloved of any man of that age; and, Mig: 
a great office, he made the court itielt better 
eſteemed, and more reverenced in the country, 


Clarentire 

' Nor virtue, wit, nor beauty, cou! 
Preſerve from death's hand this their hea, n 
niculel. Ca. 


| Learn 
What creatures there inhabit, of what »:5., 

Or ſubſtance, how endu'd, and what their pow, 
And where their weakneſs. Milton's Paradis L. 
So mult the writer, whote productions ſhould 
Take with the vulgar, be of vulgar mould. Walcr, 

From their main-top joyful news they hear 
Or ſhips, which by their mould bring new ſupplies, 
: Did. 
Hans Carvel, impotent and old, 
Married a laſs of London mould. Prin. 
The ſuture or contexture of the ſcull. 
| Ainſererth. 
It is uſed in a ſenſe a little ſtrained by 
Shakeſpeare. 

New honours come upon him, £ 
Like our ſtrange garments cleave not to their ” * 
But with the end of uſe, Shakepoare's N. 
To MouLD. wv. . [from the noun.” 

To contract concreted matter; to g, 

ther mould. 2 

In woods, in waves, in wars ſhe wants to chen, 

And will be found with peril and with pan; 

Ne can the man that mids in idle cell . 

Unto her happy manfion attain. Fairy ut 

There be ſome houſes wherein ſweet nee“ 
relent, and baked meats will n:culd, ore chan i 
others. : 1 

To Mou b. v. a. To cover with modi; 

to corrupt by mould. . 

Very coarſe, hoary, mos lade bread the 2 
thruſt upon their ſpears, railing againſt Ferdinan% 
- who made no better proviſion. Nate. 

To Mou p. v. a. [from the noun. 


1. To form; to ſhape ; to mode). 
: I feel 1 
Of what coarſe metal ye are nuu¹jꝭ d. . 
Here is the cap your worſhip did beffeak; 
Why this was moulded on a poringery 
A velvet diſh; fie, fie, tis lewd- 
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ad taken ſuch liking of his perſon, 

mat he refolved to make him a maſter- piece, and 

ni nud him platonically to his own idea. Wotton. 
Did 1 requeſt thee, Maker! from my clay 

To mud me man? Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

He forgeth and mouldeth metals, and builds 

houſes. ; 3 ; ee 

By education We MAY would the minds an 

nanbers of youth into what ſhape we plcaſe, and 

re them the impreſſions of ſuch habits as ſhall 

ns afterwards remain. . Atterbury. 
hen roſe the ſeed of chaos, and of night, 

Of dull and venal a new world to mould, 

Saturnian days of lead and gold. 


The king h 


* 
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And bring 


A faction in England, under the name of pu- 
d up their new ſchemes of religion 
Swift. 


ring mul the . | 
h republican principles in government. 
| For you alone he ſtole 
nue gte that forms a manly ſoul; 
Iden, to compleat it ev'ry way, 
He Ard it with female clay. 


w:: 


Swifr's Miſcell. 


till they were moulded into the form of ſome fiction 
or fable like thoſe of Æſop. Watts. 
E To kncad : as, to mould bread. Ainſav. 

Mo DAL E. adj, [from mould.) That 
may be moulded. 

The differences of figurad! 
15:/ablc and not m:uldable, are plebeian notions. 
8 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Mo'u:.DER. z. J. [from mould. ] He who 


moulds, 
J Mo ULDER. v. #. [from mould.] To 
be turned to duſt; to periſh in duſt; 
to be diminiſhed; to wear or waſte 
awav. 


| any advantage he would take. Clarendon. 
wh ever meulders, or is waſted away, is car- 
int, the lower grounds, and nothing brought 
back Burnet. 
die formed ſtones defpoiled of their ſhells, 
wal exroted upon the ſurface of the ground, in 
time arrays wear, and moulder away, and are fre- 
% tand defaced, and broken to pieces. 


21 
Aenne 
. 


* 
* * ' 
q Zain. . 
* 


youre 


Won ſtatues madder, and when arches fall. Prior. 
Fading his cong:egation meulder every Sunday, 
ind hearing what was the occaſion of it, he re- 
Sf * 5 . . . . i 
"9.421 ty give his pariſh a little Latin in his turn. 


700. N | Addiſon's Sbectatur. 
| by . Mo'urper, v. a. [from moald.] To 


turn to duſt; to crumble. 

_ 1! natural hiſtories of Switzerland talk of the 
tal of hole rocks when their foundations have 
Won nan dned with age, or rent by an earthquake. 


8 Addiſon on Italy. 
"itn noeding arches, broken temples ſpread, 
ga- 1 


tn very *mb= now vaniſh'd ke their dead ; 
We te.t tre ſilent ſtroke of mould ring age, 
dome, hyſt.le fury. 

0 pix ESS. 2. /* 


late of being moul 


Pope. 
[ from mouldy.] The 


” "1 7 1 yl 7 

Vl tun, fiſh, and plants, after a mor/dincſs, rotten 
it's wn Tels, or c. 1 ill f. 

= er corrupting, will fall to breed worms. 

” - Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


OULDING, 1. %. from mould,] Or- 


Rnencal cavities in wood. or ſtone. 
vos nculdings are required in the work. 


0 v1 DWARP. . /. 

denon. This is I b 
12al name of th 
© 4 Creature th 
6 ſill retained 
aounced 1182 
auimal that 


[mold and peoppan, 
elieve the proper and 
e ralpa: a mouldwarp 
at turns mould, The word 
though ſometimes pro- 
Ayabarp.] A mole; a ſmall 
throws vp the earth, 


Dunciad. | 


Pibellus would never learn any moral leſſons | 


e and not figurable, | 


Ik he had fat ſtill, the enemy's army would | 
he wdered to nothing, and been expoled to | 


Moxon. | 


MoU 


Above the reach of loathful finful laſt, 
Whole baſe effect through cowardly diſtruſt 
Of his own wings, dare not to heaven flie, 
But like a mouldwwarp in the earth doth lie. Spenſ. 
While they play the mou/dzwarps, unſavory damps 
diſtemper their heads with annoyance only for the 
preſent. | Carew. 
| With gins we betray the vermin of the earth, 
namely, the fichat and the moularvarp. Wulton. 
Mo'uLpy. adj. [from mould.] Over- 
grown with concretions. 
Is thy name mouldy ? 
— Vea. 
— Tis the more time thou wert us'd. 

— Ha, ha, ha; moſt excellent. Things that are 
| mouliy lack uſe. Well ſaid, Sir John. Shakeſpeare. 
The marble looks white, as being expoſed to the 
| winds and ſalt ſea-vapours, that by continuaily 
| fretting it preſerve it from that mouldy colour which 
| others contract. 
To Mourr. v. 2. [muyten, Dutch.] To 
ſhed or change the feathers ; to lole fea- 


thers. : 
1 Some birds upon msu/ting turn colour, as Robin- 
red-breaſts, after their moulting, grow to be red 


I 


again by degrees. | Bacon. 
Time ſhall moult away his wings, 
Eber he ſhall diſcover 
In the whole wide world again | 
Such a conſtant lover. : Suckling. 


The widow'd turtle hangs her moaulting wings, 
And to the woods in mournful murmur ſings. 
OY | Garth, 

To — v. a. [mouch, to eat much. 
To Mauncn. I -*Ainſworth. This word 
is retained in Scotland, and denotes the 
obtunded action of toothleſs gums on a 
hard cruſt, or any thing eatable: it 
ſeems to be a corruption of the French 


word manger. Macbean.] 
A failor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Shakeſps 


Mound. z./. [mundian, Saxon, to de- 


ſtone. 
His broad branches laden with rich fee, 
Did ſtretch themſelves without the utmoſt bound 
Of this great garden, compaſs'd with a mound. 
| ; - Fairy Queens 
The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 
The mounds into talt tears. Shakeſpeares 
Cod had thrown 
That mountain as his garden mound, high rais'd. 
Milton. 
Such as broke through all movnds of law, ſuch 
as laughed at the iword of vengeance which divine 
juſtice brandiſhed in their faces. South's Sermons. 
Nor cold ſhall hinder me wich horns and hounds 
To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mand. 
Dryden, 
The ftate of Milan is like a vaſt garden ſur- 
rounded by a noble mound-wors of rocks and 
mountains. Addiſon. 


To Mounp. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
fortify with a mound. 


U 


Latin. ] 
1. A mountain; a hill. 
Jacob offered facrifice upon the mount. 
Gen. xxxi. 54. 
Be hold yon mountain's hoary height, 
Made higher with new naunts of ſnow. 


Dryden. 


other place. 


He might fee what aunts they had in ſhort time 
cait, and what a number there was of warlike ſol- 
diers. Nnolles. 


3. A publick treaſure; a bank. Now 


Addiſon. 


fend.] Any thing raiſed to fortify or | 
defend: uſually a bank of earth or | 


MOUNT. z. J. [mont, French; ons, 


2. An artificial hill raiſed in a garden, or | 


| 


; 


obſolete. | 


SR 


Theſe examples confirmed me in a reſolution to 
ſpend my time wholly in writing ; and to put forth 
that poor talent God hath given me, not to par- 


ticular exchanges, but to banks or mounts of per- 
petuity, which will not break. Bacon. 


To MOUNT. z. 2. [ mnter, French. ] 
1. To riſe on high. | 
Poth the eagle mount up at thy command, and 
make her neſt on high ? Fo, ju. 27. 
FI ftrive, with troubl'd thoughts, to take a nap; 
Leſt leaden ſlumber poize me down to-morrow, 
When I ſhould monte with wings of victory. 
| Shakefpeares 
A baſe ignoble mind, 
That mounts no higher than a bird'can 


ſoars 
| 5 Shakeſpeares 
The fire of trees and houſes mounts on high, 
And meets half-way new fires that ſhow'r from ſkys 
| Cowley s 
If the liturgy thould be offered to them, it would 
Kindle jealouſy, and as the firſt range of that lad- 
der, which thould ſerve to mcuunt over all their 
cuſtoms. Clarendon. 
Ambitious meteors ſet themſelves upon the wing, 
taking every occaſion of drawing upward to the 
ſun ; not conſidering, that they have no more time 
allowed them in their mating than the ſingle re- 
volution of a day; and that when the light goes 
from them, they are of neceſſity to fall. Dryden. 
2. To tower; to be built up to great ele- 
vation. e 
Though his excellency meunt up to the hea- 
vens, and his head reach unto the clouds, yet he 
ſhall periſh. Job, xx. 6. 
3. To get on horſeback. EE. 
He cry d, oh! and mounted. Shakeſp. Cymbelines 
4. [For amount. To attain in value. 
Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account, 
Make fair deductions, fe: to what they mount? 
Pope. 
To Mou NT. v. a. 


1. To raiſe aloft; to lift on high. | 
The fire that uν,js the liquor till it runs 
Oer, 

Seeming to augment, waſtes it. Shakeſpearee- 
What power is it which #::z275s my love fo high, 

That makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye? 
Shateſpeares 
The air is fo thin, that a bird has therein no feel- 
ing of her wings, or any reſiſtance of air to mount 
herſelf by. Raleigh. 

2. To aſcend; to climb. | 

Shall we mount again the rural throne, 
nd rule the country kingdoms, once cur own? 
Drydens 
3. To place on hcrfeback; to furnifh 
with horſes. 
Three hundred horſes, in high fables fed, 
Of theſe he chute the fzireft and tiie beſt, 
To mount the Trojan troops Diyden's neid. 
Clear reaſon, acting in conjunction with\a ell- 
difciplined, but ſtrong and vigorous fancy, ſeldom 
fail to attain their end: fancy without realan, is 

„like a horſe without a rider; and reaſon without” 
fancy is not well mount, Grey's Coſmas 

4. To embelliſh with ornaments. . 

5. To MouN n guard, To do duty and 
watch at any particular poſt. 

6. To Mouxr @ cannon. To ſet a piece 
on its wooden frame for the more eaſy 
carriage and management in firing it. 

Mo'uNTAIN. z. J. | montaigue, French. ] 

1. A large hill; a vaſt protuberance of 
the earth. 

And by bis falſe worſhip ſuch powe'r he did gain, 
As kept him o' th' mouncaing, and us on the plain. 
Raleigh. 

The ark no more now flotes, but izems on 

ground, 

Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix d. Milton. 
From Acmon's hands a rolling ſtone there came, 

So large, it half deſerv d a mouniain's name! Diga. 

| 2. Any 
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2. Any thing proverbially huge. 

I had been drowned a death that I abhory for 
the water fwells a mai, and what ſhould I have 
been when 1 hal been ſweiled? I ſhould have 

een 2 hh,ẽjEjꝗ ain of mummy. Slakeſpeare. 

She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe, 

To make an envious roayntair on my back, 

Where tits deformity to mock my body. Shakeſp. 
Me uxTain. adj, {[montanus, Latin. | 

Found on the mountains; pertaining to 

the mountains ; growing on the moun- 

tains. 

Now for our mountain ſport, up to yond hill, 
Your legs are young. ' Shokſpeare's Cymbeline. 

You may as well forbid the y:9untain pines 
To bag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heav'n. 

Shakeſpeares 
MouxrTAIN ETER. 2. from mountain. 
1. An inhabitant of the mountains. 
| A few mountainecrs may eſcape, to continue hu- 
man race; and yet illiterate ruſticks, as marntaincers 
always are. Bentley. 
Amiternian troops, of mighty fame, 


And mountaincers, that from Severus came. Dryden. 


2. A ſavage; a free booter; a ruſtick. 
| Yield, ruſtick mountaincer. Shakeſpeare's Cymbel. 
No ſavage, fierce bandit, or mountainecr, | 
Will dare to ſoil her virgin purity. Milton. 


 Mo'"uxTAINET. z. /. [from mountain. 
Elegant, 


-A hillock; a ſmall mount. 
but not in uſe. | 
Her breaſts ſweetly roſe up like two fair moun- 
tainets in the pleaſant-vale of Tempe. Sidney, 
Mo'uxnTaixovus. adj. from lanes.) | 

1. Hilly ; full of mountains. 
The aſcent of the land from the ſea to the foot 


of the mountains, and the height of the mountains 


from the bottom to the top, are to be computed, 
when you meaſure the height of a mountain, or of 
a mountainous land, in reſpect of the ſea, Burnet. 
2. Large as mountains; huge; bulky. 
What cuſtom wills in all things, ſhould we do't, 
Mountainous error wou'd be too highly heapt 
For truth to o'erpeer. Shakeſpeare, 
On earth, in air, amidſt the ſeas and ſkies, 
Mountainous heaps of wonders riſe ; 
Whoſe tow'ring ſtrength will ne'er ſubmit 
To reaſon's batteries, or the mines of wit. 
3- Inhabiting mountains. | 
In deſtructions by deluge and earthquake, the 


P ri * 


remnant which hap to be reſerved are ignorant 


and mountaineus people, that can give no account 
of the time paſt. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Mo'unTainouUsNEsSS. 2. J. [from moun- 
tainous.] State of being full of moun- 
tains. 


Armenia is ſo called from the mntainouſneſs of 
it. Brerewsod. 


Mo'unTaiNn-PARSLEY. #. /. [oresſoli- 


aum, Lat.] A plant. 

Mo'urxTain-ROSE. . /. [chamerhode- 
dendron, Latin.] A plant. 

Mo'unTanT. adj. [ nontant, French.] 
Riſing on high. 

Hold up, you fluts, 
Your aprons mountan:; you're not oathable, 
Although, I know, you ll ſwear. Shakeſpeare. 

Mo'uxTEBANK. z. J. | montare in banco, 
Italian. 

1. A doctor that mounts a bench in the 
market, and boaſts his infallible reme- 
dies and cures. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, 
Can fave the thing from death. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
She, like a mountebank, did wound 
And itab herſelf with doubts profound, 
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Only to ſhew with how ſmall pain 

The ſores of faith are cur'd again. Tudibras. 
But ZEſchylus, ſays Horace in ſome page, 

Was the firſt mountebark that trod the ſtage. 


Dryden. 
It looks like a moauntebank to boaſt infallible 
Cures. : Baker. 


2. Any boaſtful and falſe pretender. 
As nimble jugglers, that deceive the ce, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch like libertines of fin. | 
Shakeſpeare. 


There are mountebanks, and ſmatterers in ſtate. 
L'Eftrange. 
Nothing fo impoſſible in neture but mountebarks 
will undertake. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
To Mo'unTEBANK, v. a. [from the 
noun.] 'To cheat by falſe boaſts or 
pretences. | 
I'll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them. Shakeſpeare*s Coriolan. 
Mo'unTENANCE. 2. J. Amount of a 
thing in ſpace. Obſolete. 
This ſaid, they both a furlong's mcunterance 
Retir'd, their ſtecds to runne an even race. Spenſ. 
Mo'uxnTER. 2. J. [from moxnt.] One 
that mounts. 
Though they to the earth were thrown, 
Yet quickly they regain'd their own, . 
Such nimbleneſs was never ſhown ; 
They were two gallant mounterss Drayton's Nymp. 
Few bankers will to heav'n be mounterss Sift. 
Mo'unTy. z. /. | mountee, French.] The 


riſe of a hawk. 

The ſport which Baſilius would ſhew to Zelmane, 
was the mounty at a heron, which getting up on his 
waggling wings with pain, as though the air next 
to the earth were not fit to fly through, now di- 
miniſhed the fight of himſelf. Sidney. 

To Mousn. v. 2. [mupnnan, Saxon. ] 
1. To grieve; to be ſorrowful. 
Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep. 
Geneſis. 
My vineyard being deſolate, mourneth unto me. 
Fer. xii. 

They made an appointment to mourn with him, 
and to comfort him. Job, ii. 11. 

They rejoice at the preſence of the ſun, and 
mourn at the abſence thereof. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

Next came one 
Who mcurn'd in carneſt, when the captive ark 
Maimn'd his brute image, head and hands lopt off. 
Milton. 
2. To wear the habit of ſorrow. 
We mourn in black; why mourn we not in blood? 
 Shakeſpearc. 
Friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year; 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the puppet-ſhow. Pope. 
3. To preſerve appearance of grief. 

Feign thyſelf to be a mourner, and put on mouru- 

ing apparel. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 

Publiſh it that ſhe is dead; 

Maintain a mcurning oſtentation, 

Hang mournful epitaphs. Shakcſp. Much ados 
To MourN. v. a. a 
1. To grieve for; to lament. 

A flood thee alſo drown'd, 

And ſunk thee as thy ſons ; till gently rear'd 

By th' angel, on thy feet thou ſtoodſt at laſt, 

Though comfortleſs, as when a father mourns 

His children, all in view deſtroy'd at once. Milton. 

The muſe that mourns him now his happy triumph 

ſang. Dryden. 

Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me, 

As if he mourn'd his rival's ill ſucceſss Addiſon. 
2. To utter in a ſorrowful manner. 
The love lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth well. Milton. 


Mourne. x. . [morne, French.] The 
round end of a ſtaff; the part of a lance 


— 
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to which the ſteel part is fixed 0 
where it is taken off, 7 
He carried his lances, which though Bro, 
give a lancely blow indeed, yet ſo were the, 2 
loured with hooks near the mourne, that tler 
tily repreſente ſheep hooks. 
Mo'uRxER. u. . [from mourn.) 
1. One that mourns ; one that grieves 
The kindred of the queen muſt die at Pomſre, 
Indeed I am no mour ner for that news, 
Becauſe they have been ſtill my adverſaries, Shai 
To cure thy woe, ſhe ſhews thy fame; 8 
Leſt the great mourner ſhould forget 
That all the race whence Orange came 
Made virtue triumph over fate, / 
From noiſe and riot he devdutly kept, 
Sigh'd with the ſick, and with the Maurner wept, 


ey Pret. 


Herg. 


Pin, 


I. 5 
2. One who follows a funeral in black. 
A woman that had two daughters buried 4 
and mourners were provided to attend the tuner, 
: : T"Efrar:, 
He lives to be chief movrner for his ſn * 
Before his face his wife and brother burn. Dride, 
3. Something uſed at funerals. ; 
The mourner eugh and builder oak were ther, 
F | Did. 
Mo'uRNFUL. adj. [mourn and fall.] 
1. Having the appearance of ſorrow. 
No funeral rites, nor man in morrnful wert, 
Nor mourn ful bell ſhall ring her burial, Sate eat. 
The winds within the quiv'ring branches Par 
And dancing trees a mournful muſick made. 
| Drytir, 
2. Cauſing ſorrow. ; 
| Upon his tomb, 
Shall be engrav'd the ſack of Orleans; 
The treach*rous manner of his 15e death, 


: Sabi een. 

3. Sorrowful; feeling ſorrow. Or 

The mournful fair, : 
Oft as the rolling years return, T. 
With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair, ma. 
Shall viſit her diſtinguiſk'd urn. Prin. Tl 
4. Betokening ſorrow ; expreſſive of grit, elive 
No moeurnful bell ſhall ring her burial, St; m4 
On your family's old monument Ire: 
Hang mournful epitaphs. Shok-(prar eng 
Mo'uRNFULLY. adv. [from munijil.) Th 
Sorrowfully ; with ſorrow, enten 
Beat the drum, that it ſpeak ,a. veſle 
Shob port | Hed 


Mo'URNFULNEsS. 2. J. [from mourtfi., 
1. Sorrow ; grief. - 
2. Show of grief; appearance of forros. 
Mo'uRNinG. 2. J | from mourr.] 
1. Lamentation ; ſorrow. 
Wo is me, who will deliver me in thoſe dan“ 
the beginning of ſorrows and great m/5.7%% 


| 2 Ed.. xvi. 1% 
2. The dreſs of ſorrow. 
They through the maſter-ſtreet the corps © 
vey'd, 
The houſes to their tops with black were ſprcaty 
And ev'n the pavements were with mas no 
| my 
Mo'"uRniNnNGLY. adv. [from our, 
With the appearance of forrowIng. 
The king ſpoke” of him admiringly ane AY 
ingly. 1 
Movuss. plural mice. u. J. muy, _ 
mus, Latin.] The ſmalleſt of all bea; 
a little animal haunting houſes # 
corn fields, deſtroyed by cats. 
The eagle England being in prey, 

To her unguarded neſt the weazel Scot 1 
Comes ſneaking, and ſo ſucks her prince 
Playing the mouſe in abſence of the _ : 

Where mice and rats devour'd poetick wy ; 
And with heroick verſe luxuriouſly were le 15 
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s Ktructure of hair I have obſerved in the 
3 cats, rats and mice. Derbam's Phyſico-Theo. 
7% Movsk. v. #. [from the noun, ] 

J. To cb 
A falcon tow'ring, in his pride of place 
Was by a moilſing owl ; 

2. 1 ſuppoſe it means, in the following 
paſſage, fly; inſidious, or predatory ; 
rapaclous; intereſted, , 

A whole alſembly of mauſing ſaints, under the 
maſk of zeal and good nature, lay many kingdoms 
in blood. ; L Eftranges 
MousE-EaR. 2. J. [myeſotis, Latin.] A 
plant. Miller. 

Movsknuxr. z. J. [mouſe and hunt. 
Mouſer; one that hunts mice. 

You have been a mouſe- bunt in your time, 
nut l will watch you. Shakeſp. Romeo and Julict. 
iovsz-nol E. z. /. [mouſe and Hole. ] 
Small hole; hole at which a mouſe 
only may run in. 

He puts the prophets in a mouſe- hole: the laſt man 


erer ſpeaks the beſt reaſon. Dryden and Lee's Ocdip. 
He can creep in at a mouſe-hole, but he ſoon 
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lo“ use R. 2. / [from mouſe.] One that 
catches mice. f 
Puſs, a madam, will be a mouſer ſtill. L* Eftran. 
When you have fowl in the larder, leave the 
door open, in pity to the cat, if ſhe be a good 
eu ſer. N Sift. 
louSETAIL. #. . [myoſura.] A herb. 
l0'usE-TRAP, #. /. [mouſe and trap. 
Aſnare or gin in which mice are taken. 
Many analogal motions in animals, I have reaſon 
to conclude, in their principle are not ſimply me- 


moved mechanically. Hale. 
Madam's own hand the mouſe-trap baited. Prior. 
[OUTH. 2. /. [mu'6, Saxon. ] 
. The aperture in the head of any ani- 
| mal at which the food is received. 
The dove came in; and lo, in her mouth was an 
clive leaf, Geneſis, viii. 11. 
| There can be no reaſon given, why a viſage 
e chat longer, or a wider mautb, could not have 
conſiited with a ſoul. Lo. xe. 
The opening; that at which any thing 
enters; the entrance; the part of a 
fal veſſel by which it is filled and emptied. 
bal r. „He came and lay at the mourb' of the haven, dar- 
unf in them to fight, ; Knolles. 
det a candle lighted in the bottom of a baſon of 

er, and turn the mob of a glaſs over the 
candle, and it will make the water riſe, 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
| The th is low and narrow; but, after hav- 
„s entered pretty far in, the grotto opens itſelf in 
an vil figure, Addiſon. 

ite navigation of the Arabick gulf being more 
cus toward the bottom than the mourh, Pto- 
ell) built Berenice at the entry of the gulf. 
The; | Arbuthnet on Coins. 
re ford be inſtrument of ſpeaking. 
urking hie. 10 Riotous madneſs, 

Inde de entangled with theſe a - made vows, 

i: break themſelves in fearing. Shakeſpeare. 
Either our hiſtory ſhall with full mouth 
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255 * freely of our acts; er elſe our grave, 

ly an ooh un l u kein mute, ſhall have a tongucleſs mouth, 
80 0 1 d with a waren epitaph. Shakeſps 

, d 1 dle damſel, and inquire at her me. 

all beans) 13 Gene. xxiv. 57. 

houſes ® » Pa, body men th will be full on it for the firſt 

£ dae K. nd in four more the ſtory will talk itſelf 
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W L' Ejtrange. 
5 ve di ene“ in gur mouth the name eter- 
ot cely erde; n Ws . we _ a poſitive idea of it. Locke. 
princel) e *:+ 152 certain ; , 
at Sh8if0 ut, Vat Go entence got Into every man s. 

1 accepts the will for the deed, 
tick bre Wal 
ere fed. of 
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hawk d and kill'd. Shakeſp. 


exows too big ever to get out again. Stilling fleet. 


ctanical, although a mo:!ſc-trap, or Architas dove, | 


- South's Scrmons. | 
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4. A ſpeaker; a rhetorician ; the princi- 
pal orator. In burleſque language. 
Every coffee-houſe has ſome particular ſtateſman 
belonging to it, who is the muuth of the ſtreet 
where he lives. Addiſon. 
g. Cry; vor. = | 
Coward dogs 


Moſt ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem to 


threaten 
Runs far before them. 
The | 
Deals glancing wounds ; the fearful dogs divide, 
All ſpend their mouth aloft, but none abide. Dryd. 
You don't now thunder in the capitol, 
With all the mouths of Rome to ſecond thee. 
7 Addiſon. 
6. Diſtortion of the mouth; wry face, in 
this ſenſe, is ſaid to make mouths. 

Perſevere, counterfeit ſad looks, 

Make mouths upon me when I turn my back. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Againſt whom make ye a wide mouth, and draw 
out the tongue? Iſa. lvii. 4. 
Why they ſhould keep running aſſes at Coleſhill, 
or how making mouths turns to account in War- 
wickſhire more than any other parts of England, 
cannot comprehend, Addiſon. 
7. Down in the MouTy. Dejected; 

clouded in the countenance. 

But, upon bringing the net aſhore, it proved to 
be only one great ſtone, and a few little fiſhes : 
upon this diſappointment they were down in the 
mouth, L'Eſtrange. 

To MovuTH. v. . [from the noun.] To 
ſpeak big; to ſpeak in a ſtrong and 
loud voice; to vociferate. 

Nay, an thou'lt mouth 
I'll rant as well as thou. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

When Progne's or Thyeſtes' feaſt they write, 
And for the 1:0uthing actor verſe indite; 

Thou neither like a bellows ſwell'ſt thy face, 

Nor can'f thou ſtrain thy throat. Dryden's Perſius. 

I' bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 
And mouth at Cæſar till I ſhake the ſenate, Addiſon. 


To MouTH. v. a. 
1. To utter with a voice affectedly big; 


to roll in the mouth with tumult. 
Speak the fpeech as I pronounced it, trippingly 
on the tongue: but if you mouth it, I had as 
lieve the town crier had ſpoke my lines. Shakeſp. 
Twitch'd by the fleeve he mouths it more and 
more, | 
Till with white froth his gown is ſlaver'd o'er. 
| Dryden. 
2. To chew; to eat; to grind in the 
mouth, 
Corne carried let ſuch as be poore go and glean, 
And after thy cattel to mouth it up clean. Yuſſer, 
Death lines his dead chaps with ſteel, 
The ſwords of ſoldiers are his teeth, his phangs 
And now he feaſts moutbing the fleſh of men. 
| Shateſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
ar 


3. To ſeize in the mouth. 
He keeps thera, like an apple, in the corner 
of his jaw; firſt mouth'd to be laſt ſwallow d. 
| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Lucilius never fear'd the times; 
Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought, 
He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. 
Dryden. 
4. To form by the mouth, 
In regard the cub comes forth involved in the 
chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the forma- 
tion, and which the dam doth after tear aſunder; 
the beholder at firft fight imputes the enſuing 
form to the mouthing of the dam. Browns 
Mo'uTHED. adj. [from mouth. ] 
1. Furniſhed with a mouth. | 
One tragick ſentence if I dare deride, 
Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd, 6 
Or well neut d Booth with emphaſis proclaims. 


% 
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2. In compoſition, foul mourhed or contu- 
melous ; mealy mourhed or baſhful ; and 
a hard mouthed horſe, or a horſe not 
obedient to the bit. ; 
Mo'uTH-FRIEND. 2. /. [mouth* and 
without intending it. 
May you a better feaſt never behold, 


You knot of mouth-fricuds : ſmoke and lukewarm 
water 


Is your perfection. Shakeſpeares 

Mo'uTH+vur. u. /. [mouth and full.] 

1. What the mouth contains at once, 

2. Any proverbially ſmall quantity. 

A goat going out for a mouthful of freſh grafs, 
charged her kid not to open the door till ſhe came 
back.  L'Eftrangee 

You to your own Aquinum ſhall repair, : 
To take a mouthful of iweet country air. Dryden. 

Mo'uTH-HoxNOUR. 2. /. [mouth and ho- 
nour. ] Civility outwardly expreſſed with - 
out ſincerity. 

Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I muſt not look to have; but in their ſtead, 
Curſes not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath. 
| Shakeſpeares 

Mo'uTrr. £55. adj. [from mouth.] Be- 
ing without a mouth. 

Mow. z. J. [mope, Saxon, a heap.) A 
loft or chamber where hay or corn is laid 
up: hay in mow, is hay laid up in a 
houſe ;. hay in rich, is hay heaped to- 
gether in a field. 

Learn ſkilfullie how 
Each grain for to laie by itſelf on a 1970. 

Where'er I gad, I Blouzelind ſhall view, 
Woods, dairy, barn, and mowws our paſſion knew. 

; 3 Cay... 

Beans when moiſt give in the mow. After 

To Mow. v. #. [from the noun.] To 
put in a mow. 

To Mow. v. a. preter. mowed, part: 
moxvun. [ mapan, Saxon. Mow the noun;. 
and mow the verb, meaning to put in 
a mow, is pronounced. as ai; mou: 
to cut, as mo. | 

1. To cut with a ſcythe. | 

Of all the ſeed that in my youth was ſowne, - 

Was nought but brakes and brambles to be more. 

Spenfery 


Tuffer. | 


The care you have 
To moꝛo down thorns that would annoy our foot, 
Is worthy praiſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry v 
Forth he goes, | 
Like to a harveſt man, that's taſk'd to more 
Or all, or loſe his hire. Shokeſpecre's Cor olawus... 
It was the latter growth after the King's mawwingss. 
a i Ams. ö 
| Whatever 
The ſcythe of time 5715 down, devour unſpar'd. 
MHiltun. 
Peat, roll and % carpet-walks and cammomile. 
Emelyns 
2. To cut down with ſpeed and violence. 
»>He will % down all before him, and leave his 
pallage poll'd. Shakeſpeare's Coriolenuse- 
What valiant foemen, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we mow'd down. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Thou and I, marching before our troops, 
May taſte fate to em; 1:70 em out a palage; 
Begin the noble harveſt of the field. Dr xen. 
Stands o'er the proſtrate wWretch, and as he lay, 
Vain tales inventing, and prepar'd to pray, 
Moos off his heads Dryden's Fneid.. 
To Mow. v. ». To gather the harveſt. 
Gold, though the heaviet metal, hither ſwims 
Ours is the harveſt where the Indians mow, 
We.plcugh the deep, ad reap what others ſow. 
aller. . 


Pepe. | 


Mow. 


Friend. ] One who profeſſes friendſhip 
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To Mo'wBuURN. wv. 2. [mow and burn. ] 


MUC 
Mow. ». /. [probably corrupted from 
mouth ; mou, French,] Wry mouth; 
diſtorted face. This word is r.ow out 
of uſe, but retained in Scotland. 
The very abjects came together againſt me 
uvnawares, making moos at me. 
Plat. xxxv. 15. 
Apes and monkeys, 
Twixt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mows the other. Shakeſpcaree 
Thoſe that would make m72vs at him while 
my father lived, give twenty ducats apiece for his 
picture in little. 6 Shakeſpeare. 
To Mow. v. u. [from the poun.] To 
make moutns ; to diſtort the face. 
Some Smithficld ruffian takes up ſome new 
mowing with the mouth, ſome wrenching with the 
ſhoulder, ſome freſh, new oath, that will run 
round in the mouth. Aſcham: | 
For every trifle are they ſet upon me; 
Sometimes like apes that myo and chatter at me, 
And after bite me. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


Common Prayer. 


To ferment and heat in the mow for 


want of being dry. 
Houſe it not green, leſt it mowburne Mortimer. 
Mo'wes. z. J. [from mow; founded as 
mo-er.] One who cuts with a ſcythe. 
Set mowers a mowing, Where meadow is grown. 
| | Tuſſer. 
The ftrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him like the mozver's ſwath. 
Shakeſpeare. 


All elſe cut off _ 
As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or -rywwers _ 
A eld of thiſtles. Ben Jenſen's Catiline. 
Movers and reapers, who ſpend the moit part of 
the hot Summer days expoſed to the ſun, have the 
ſkin of their hands of a darker colour than before. 
ny x Beyle. 
Mo'xa. 2. /. An Indian moſs, uſed in 
the cure of the gout, by burning it on 
the part aggrieved. Temple. 
MoxLE. 2. J. A mule; an animal gene- 
rated between the horſe and the aſs. 
Ordinary buſbandmen ſhanld quit breeding of 
horſes, and betake themſelves to e; a beatt 
which will fare hardly, live very long, draw in- 


differently well, carry great burthens, and hath | 


alſo a pace ſwift and eaſy enough. Carew. 
Twould tempt a mcyle to fury. May. 
Moch. adj. [mycker, Swediſh z mucho, | 
Spaniſh. ] : 
4. Large in quantity; long in time: op- 
poſed to /ittle. | 
Thou ſhalt carry much ſeed out, and ſhalt ga- 
ther but little in; for the locuſt ſhall conſume it. 
Deut. xxiv. 38. 
L am well ſerved, to take ſo much pains for one 
reſolved to make away with himſelf. L'Eſtrange. 
You were preſſed for the ſea-fervice, and got off 
with much ado. Swift's Rules to Servants. 
2. Many in number: oppoſed to few. 
Let us know ; 
If *twill tie up thy diſcontented ſword, 1 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, 
That elſe muſt periſh here. Sa. Ant. and Cleops | 
Mu cn. adv. 
1. In a great degree; by far: before 
ſome word of compariſon. 
Iſaac, thou art much mightier than we. 
5 Geneſis, xxvi. 16. 
Excellent ſpeech becometh not a fool, much leſs 
do lying lips a prince. Proverbs, xvii 17. 
We have had fathers of our fleſh which cor- 
rected us, and we gave them reverence; ſhall we 
not much rather be in ſubjection unto the Father 
of {pirits, and live? Hebrews, xil. 9. 
If they eſcaped not who refuſed him that ſpoke 
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turn away from him that ſpeaketh from hea- 
ven. | Hebrews, Xit» 25. 
Full of doubt I ſtand, 

Whether I ſhould repent me now of ſin 
By me done or occaſioned, or rejoice _ 
Much more, that much more good thereof ſhall 
ſpring. eltons 

Patron or interceſſor none appear'd, 

Much leſs that durſt upon his own head draw 
The deadly forfeiture. Milton. 
2. To a certain degree. 

He charged them that they ſhould tell no man: 
but the more he charged them, ſo much the more 
a great deal they publiſhed it. Mark, vii. 36. 

There is, ſaid Michael, if thou well obſerve, 


The rule of not too mwch, by temp'rance taught - 


3. To a great degree. 
Hencetorth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life mach, bent rather how I may be quit 
Faireft and eaſieſt of this cumbrous charge. Milton. 
So ſpake, ſo wiſth'd much humbled Eve, but fate 
Subſcrib'd not. | Milton. 
Somewhat aw'd, I ſhook with holy fear, 
Yet not fo much but that I noted well 
Who did the moſt in ſong and dance excel. Dryd. 
To thee thy much-afflicted mother flies, | 
And on thy ſuccour and thy faith relies. Dryden. 
Your much-lov'd fleet ſhall ſoon | 
Beſiege the petty monarchs of the land. Dryden. 
If his tales of reaſon be not better than his rules 
for health, he is not like to be 9:uch followed. 
Baker en Learning. 
Oh much experienc'd man! Pape's Odyſſey. 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 
A much afflicted, much enduring man. Popes 
4. Often, or long. 
You pine, you languiſh, love to be alone, 
Think much, ſpcak little, and in ſpeaking, ſigh. 
- 1 ANC | Dryden. 
Homer ſhall laſt, like Alexander, long, 
As nuch recorded, and as often ſung. Granville. 


5. Nearly. 
All left the world much as they found it, ever 
unquiet, ſubject to changes and revolutions. Temple. 


Moch. 2. /. 
1. A great deal; multitude in number; 
abundance in quantity: oppoſed to 4 
They gathered againſt Moſes and Aaron, and 
ſaid, Ve take - too much upon you. Numbers xvi. 3. 
Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, 
Nor murm'ring take the little I receive. Dryden. 
They have much of the poetry of Mecænas, 
but little of his liberality. Dryden. 
The fate of love is ſuch, | 
That ſtill it ſees too little or too much. Dryden. 
Much ſuff ring heroes next their honours claim; 
Thoſe of leſs noiſy and leſs guilty fame, | 
Fair virtue's ſilent train. Pepe's Temple of Fame. 
2. More than enough; a heavy ſervice or | 


burthen. 
Thou think" it much to tread the eoze 
Of the ſalt deep. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
He thought not much to clothe his enemies. 
h Miltaz. 
This gracious act the ladies all approve, 
Who thought it much a man ſhould die for love, 
And with their miſtreſs join'd in cloſe debate. 
| Dryden. 
3. Any aſſignable quantity or degree. 
The waters covered the chariots and horſemen ; 
there remained not ſo much as one. Exod. xiv. 28. 
We will cut wood out of Lebanon as ue as thou 
falt need. ä 2 Chron. ii. 16. 
The matter of the univerſe was created before 
the flood; and if any more was created, then 
there muſt be as much annihilated to make room 
for it. : Burnet's Theory. 
Who is there of whom we can with any ra- | 
tional aſſurance, or perhaps ſo much as likelihood, 
affirm, here is a man whoſe nature is renewed, 


whoſe heart is changed. South. 


* 


: 


on carth, much more ſhall not we eſcape, if we 


' 


ä * * 
M UC 
4. An uncommon thing; 


ſtrange. > 
It was much that one that was ſo great a lov 
peace ſhould be happy in war. Bacon Heri VI. 
It is much, if men were from eternity, that g. 
ſhould not find out the way of writing all th |, 
duration which had paſt before that time. 7:/;;, 
5. To make Much of. To treat vid 
regard; to fondle ; to pamper, 
Though he knew his diſcourſe was to enter, 
him from a more ſtreight parley, yet he dur; 
but kiſs his rod, and gladly make ac} of d 
entertainment which the allotted unto him, Sid, 
The king underſtanding of their adventure, ful. 
denly falls to take a pride in making much of they 
extolling them with infinite praiſes, | 
When thou cameſt firſt, 
Thou ſtroak'd'ſt, and mad'ſt much of me; l 
would'ft give me 
Water with berries in t. Shakeſpeare's Ten, 
Moch at one. Nearly of equal valle; 
of equal influence. | 
Then prayers are vain as curſes, much ot ent 
In a ſlave's mouth, againſt a monarch's pow, 
Dod. 
Mu"cuwHaT. adv. [much and cuba 
Nearly. 


The motion being conveved from the brand 
man to the fancy of another, it is there receive; 
and the ſame kind of ſtrings being moved, ard 
muchewhat after the fame manner as in the fit 


ſomething 


Sai. 


23 


imaginant. Clanxilies Sil. 3. 
The bigneſs of her body and bi |. 25 At 
form of them, is muchaubat as fo lows. nv 
If we will diſbelieve every thine, beczaſe m 
cannot know all things, we jhall do much ; 
wiſely as he who would not uſe his legs tera 
he had no wings to fiy. Lit, . 
Unleſs he can prove cælibatum a man or a w- T 
man, this Latin will be mucheohat the ſame wit 9 
a ſoleciſm. Acceroury I 
Moch is often uſed in a kind of cen. - 
poſition with participles both a&ive ai My 
paſſive : when it is joined with a pal, 7 
as much lowed, it ſeems to i an ab A 
verb; when it is joined with an acht, | 
as much enduring, it may be more pt Ta 
perly conſidered as a noun. 2 To | 
Mu"cHeL. adj. for muckie or iv fer 
[mycel, Saxon.] Much. ge 
He had in arms abroad wen muche! tare, Ch 
And fill'd far lands with glory of his RR 10 
. 2 
MU'CID. adj. [mucidus, Latin ; 2 « 
Fr.] Slimy; muſty. 1777 


Mou'cipwess. 2. J. [from ucid. Sits 
neſs; muſtineſs. Aint 
MU"CiLAGE. ». / { mucilage, Fee 
A ſlimy or viſcous maſs; à body #10 
moiſture ſufficient to hold it toe 
Diſſolution of gum tragacanth, and o. _ 
almonds, do comminyle, the oi] 1emun'% 
top till they be ſtirred, and make tt ** 
ſome what more liquid. : : 
Your alate: aus feed move w: 14 

the ſeeds clog not together, unlets ? 1 

it from the mucilage, for then you — 
bruiſe it wet. 5 
Both the ingredients improve one an 

the mucilage adds to the lubricity 2 ij 
the oil preſerves the mucilage w in 25 : 

| a ay OR fe © 
Mucila Gcinous. ad}. luci, 
from mucilage. | dlimy; N 
with ſome degree of tenacid 
There is a twofold liquor prepares. 9 
unction and lubrification of the f 
the bones; an oily one, furniſhed 8 gin 
and a _mucilaginous, ſupplied by * 10 
ſeated in the articulations. */" nl 
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MUC : 
of magnetiſm in all, not muci- 
even in common roſin. 


Ereu's Coſmol, 


There is a fort 
lagincus but reſinous gums, 


| , 
Muctl 145 are of two ſorts: ſome are 


cilaginous gla 
a = in \ milliary glands; the other 


. s conglomerated, or many glandules collected 
Quincy. 


and planted one upon another. 5 
MuciLa"GINOUSNESS. 1. /. [from muci- 


laginous. ] Slimineſs; viſcoſity. 


Mock. =. / [meox, Saxon; myer. Iſlan- 


dick.] 5 
1. Dung for manure of rounds. 
Hale out thy mucke, and plow out thy ground. 
Tu ſſer. 
It is uſual to help the ground with muck and 
likewife to recomfort with muck put to the roots; 
but to water it with muck water, whichris like to 
be more forcible, is not praiſed. Bacon. 
The ſwine may ſee the pearl, which yet he va- 
lues but with the ordinary muck. Glanve Apology. 
There are, who - 
Rich foreign mold, on their ill-natur'd land 
Induce laborious, and with fat'ning muck _ 
- Beſmear the roots. Philips. 
Morning inſects that in muck begun, 


- 


2, Any thing low, mean, and filthy. 
Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend, 
And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit | 
That joys for erowns. Fairy Queen. 
3. To run a Muck, ſignifies, I know not 
from what derivation, to run madly and 
attack all that we meet. 
Frontleſs and ſatire-proof he ſcow'rs the ſtreets, 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. Dryden. 
Satire's my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet. Pope's Hor. 
Ti Muck. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
manure with muck ; to dung. 
Thy garden plot lately wel trencht and muckt 
Would now be twifallowed. | Tuſſer. 
Mu"ck&ENDER. z. /. [mouchotr, French; 
mocadero, Spaniſh ; muccinium, low Lat.] 
A handkerchief, 
For thy dull fancy a muckentler is fit, 
Ao wipe the ſlabberings of thy ſnotty wit. Dorſet. 
To Mu'cKER. v. u. [from muck.] To 
ſcramble for money; to hoard up; to 
get or ſave meanly: a word uſed by 
Chaucer, and ſtill retained in converſa- 
tion. 
MuCckERER. . . [from mucker.] One 
that muckers. | 


DirccniLV. n. f. [muck and bill.] A 


dunghill, 
Old Euclio in Plautus, as he went from home, 
being a _crow- ſerat upon the muck-bill, returned 
was digged up. Burton. 
1UCKiNzSS, 2. J. [from mucky.] Naſti- 
neſs; filth, 
Mr'cxre. adj. [mycel, Saxon.] Much. 
Mr CKSWEAT. 2. J. "(muck and feat. 
in this low word, muck ſignifies wet, 
| moiſt. ] Profuſe ſweat, © 
WIUCiworM, 1. . [muck and avorm.] 
1. A worm that lives in dung. 
A miſer; a curmudgeon. 
Worms ſuit all conditions; 
tifers are muckworms, filkworms beaus, 
„ d death-watches phyſicians. Swifts Miſcell. 
IU Cry. adj 
CRY. ad. from muck.] Naſty ; filthy. 
eee filth his branching arms annoys, 
"0 wich uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. 
It'covs. adj | Sins 
covs. adj, [mucoſus . imy; 
viſcous. * 8 88 : Du 
Vol. II. 


Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the ſetting ſun. Pope. 


in all hafte, taking it for an ill ſign his money 
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"MED. 
The ſalamander being cold in the fourth, and? 


moiſt in the third degree, and having alſo a mucous 
humidity above and under the ſkin, may a while 
endure the flame. . Brown. 
About theſe the nerves and other veſſels make a 
fine web, covered over with a mucous ſubſtance, to 
moiſten theſe papillæ pyramidales. Cheyne. 
Mu'*cousNness. #./. | from mucous.] Slime; 
viſcoſity. 
MCU CRO. . /. [ Latin. J. A point. 


the left, by this poſition it giving way unto the 
aſcenſion of the midriff. Broton's Vulgar Errours. 
Mu'cronaTED. adj. [mucro, Lat.] Nar- 
rowed to a ſharp point. 
Gems are here ſhot into cubes conſiſting of ſix 
ſides, and mucronated or terminating in a point. 


Woodward. 
Mu*cutenT. adj. [from mucus, Latin.] 
Viſcous; ſlimy. Die. 


MU"CUS. 1. J. [Latin.] It is more pro- 
perly uſed for that which flows from the 
papillary proceſſes through the os cribri- 
forme into the noſtrils; but it is alſo 
uſed for any ſlimy liquor or moiſture, as 
that which daubs over and guards the 
bowels and all the chief paſſages in the 
body; and it is ſeparated by the muci- 
laginous glands. Quincy. 

In the actien of chewing, the mucus mixeth 
with the aliment: the mucus is an humour dif- 
ferent from the ſpittle, and the great quantity of 


air which it contains helps to diſſolve the aliment. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


and uliginaus matter at the bottom of 


ſtill water. 
The pureſt ſpring is not ſo free from mud, 
As I am clear from treaſon. mn. 5 Henry VI. 
Water in mud doth putrefy, as not able to pre- 
ſerve itſelf, : 
© The channel was dried up, and the fiſh left dead 
and ſticking in the mud. IL" Eftrange. 
The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleſt 
particles, fo as to leave vacant interſtices, which 
will be again filled up by particles carried on by 
the ſucceeding fluid, as a bank by the mud of the 
current, which muſt be reduced to that figure 
which gives leaft reſiſtance to the current. Arbuth. 
h A fountain in a darkſome wood, 
Nor ſtain'd with falling leaves nor riſing mud. 
Addiſon. 
To Mup. v. g. [from the noun, 
1. To bury in the ſlime or mud. 
| I wiſh 
Myſelf were mudded in that oozy bed, 
Where my ſon lies. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
2. To make turbid ; to pollute with dirt; 
to daſh with dirt; to foul by ſtirring up 
the ſediment. 
I ſhall not ſtir in the waters which have been 
already mudded by fo many contentious enquiries. 
Glanwille's Scegꝑſis. 
Mu”ppily. adv. [from muddy.) Tur- 
bidly; with foul mixture. | 
Lucilius writ not only looſely and mnddily, with 
littie art, and much leſs care, but alſo in a time 
which was not yet ſufficiently purged from bar- 
bariſm. ö Dryden. 


Mu"ppiNnEss. 2. . [from nuddy.] Tur- 
bidneſs ; foulneſs cauſed by mud, dregs, 


or ſediment. 


Fg 


Tiber: the ſeaſon of the year, the muddincſs of the 
ſtream, with the many green trees hanging over it, 
put me in mind of the delightful image that Virgil 
has given when ZEneas took the firſt view of it. 

| Addiſon on Italy. 


"Ha 


The mucro, or point of the heart inclineth unto 


MUD. . /. [modder, Dutch.] The ſlime | 


Bacon. 0 


Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the | 


Turn the bottle upſide down ; by this means you | 


- 


M UD 


will not loſe one drop, and the froth will conceal 7 


the muddineſs. 
To Mu'pDLE. v. a. [from mud.] 
1. To make turbid; to foul; to make 
muddy. | 
The neighourhood told him, he did ill to mudd!e 
the water and fpoil the drink. L'Efrarge. 
Vet let the goddeſs ſmile or froẽwn, * 

Bread we ſhall eat, or white or brown; 

And in a cottage, or a court, 

Drink fine champagne, or mudd7d port. Prior. 
2. To make half drunk; to cloud or 
ſtupify. 8 | 

I was for five years often drunk, always »md- 
dled ; they carried me from tavern to tavern, 

Arbuthnet's Hiſtery of Fobn Bull. 

Epicurus ſeems to have had his brains ſo muddl:d 


S wift. 


— 


and confounded, that he ſcarce ever kept in the 
right way, though the main maxim gf his philo-— 


ſophy was to truſt to his ſenſes, and follow his 
noſe. Bentley's Sermonss 
Muppy. adj. [from mud. 
1. Turbid ; foul with mud. 
A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, iil-ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 
| Shakeſpeare 
Her garments, heavy with their drink, | 
Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


Carry it among the whitſters in Hatchet mead, 


and there empty it in the muddy ditch cloſe by the 
Thames. Shabłeſpeare. 
Who can a pure and cryſtal current bring 
From ſuch a muddy and polluted ſpring? Sandys. 
I trove in vain th' infected blood to cure, 
Streams will run muddy where the ſpring's impurez 
Roſcommans 
Till by the fury of the ſtorm full blown, 
The muddy bottom o'er the clouds is thrown. 
h Dryden, 
Out of the true fountains of ſcience painters 
and ftatuaries are bound to draw, without amuſ- 


ing themſelves with dipping in ftreams which are 


often muddy, at leaſt troubled ; I mean the manner 
of their maſters after whom they creep. Dryden. 
2. Impure ; dark; groſs. 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold' ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still-quiring to the young ey'd cherubimsz + 
Such harmony is in immortal ſounds; 
But whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. Shakeſp. 
If you chuſe, for the compoſition of ſuch oint- 
ment, ſuch: ingredients as do make the ſpirits 2 
little more groſs or muddy, thereby the imagina- 
tion will fix the better. Bacon. 
3. Soiled with mud. f 
His paſſengers 
Expos' d in muddy weeds, upon the miry ſhore. 
| Dryden. 
4. Dark; not bright. 
The black 
A more inferior ſtation ſeeks, 
Leaving the fiery red behind, 


And mingles in her muddy cheeks. Swift's Miſcel, 


5. Cloudy in mind; dull. ; 
Do'ft think I am fo muddy, ſo unſettled, 


To appoint myſelf in this vexation. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
| Yet I, : 
A dull and muddy mettled rafcal, peak, 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant in my cauſe, ' 
And can fay nothing. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
To Muppy. v. a. [from mud.] To 
make muddy; to cloud; to diſturb. 
The people muddied 
Thick and unwholefome in their thoughts and 
whiſpers 
Exceſs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a 
man on the head; or with a fever, like fire in 
a ſtrong · water hop, burns him down to the ground, 
or if it flames not out, charks him to a coal; 
Y muddigs 


Shakeſpeare. 
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MU F 
muddiet the beſt wit, and makes it only to flutter 
and froth high. - Grew's Ceſmol. 
Mou'"psUCKER. z. . [mud and fuck.] A 
ſea fowl. 

In all water-fowl, their legs and feet correſpond 
to that way of life; and in mudſuckers, two of 
the toes are ſomewhat joined, that they may not 
eaſily fink. Derham. 

Mupwa'il. 2. J. [mud and wall. ] 


| 1. A wall built without mortar, by throw- 


ing up mud and ſuffering it to dry. 

If conſcience contract ruſt or ſoil, a man may 
an well expect to ſee his face in a mudwall, as that 
ſuc a conſcience thould give him a true report of 
his condition. South, 

2. [apiafter.) A bird ſo called. Ainfwor. 
 Mupwa'LLED. adj. [mud and wall.] 


Having a mudwall. 
As folks from mudwwa!/'d tenement 
Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent; 
Preſent a turkey, or a hen, 
To thoſe might better ſpare them ten. Prior. 
To Mok. v. a. [muer, Fr.] To moult; 


to change feathers. 
Murr. z. /. [muf, Swediſh.] A loft 
cover for the hands in Winter. 
Feel but the difference ſoft and rough, 

This a gantlet, that a muff. 
What! no more favours, not a ribbon more, 

Not fan, not muff. Suckling. 
The Jady of the ſpotted muff began. Dryden. 
A child that ſtands in the dark upon his mo- 

ther's muß, ſays he ſtands upon ſomething, he 
| knows not what. Locke. 
To Mu'FFLE. v. a. [from moufle, Fr. 
a winter glove.] | 
1. To cover from the weather. 
His muffled feature ſpeaks him a recluſe, 

His ruins prove him a religious houſe. Cleaveland. 
You muſt be muffled vp like ladies. Dryden. 
The face lies muffled up within the garment. 

Addiſon. 
Balbutius muffled in his ſable cloke, 
Like an old Druid from his hollow oak. 
2. To blindfold. 
Alas that love, whoſe view is muffled ſtill, 
Should without eyes ſee pathways to his ill. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
We've caught the woodcock, and will keep 
him mu ffled. Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends uell. 
Our underſtandings lie grovelling in this lower 
region, mr:fijed up in miſts and darkness. Glanwille. 
Loſs of ſight is the miſery of life, and uſually 
the forerunner of death : 
comes once to be muffled, and the fatal cloth drawn 
over his eyes, we know that he is not far from 
his execution. | Scutb. 


Young. 


Bright Lucifer 
That night his heav'nly form obſcur'd with tears; 
And ſince he was forbid. to leave the ſkies, 
He muffled with a cloud his mourntul. eyes. 
Dryden. 
One muffed up in the infallibility of his ſe, 
will not enter into debate with a perſon that will 


queſtion any of thoſe things which to him are 


ſacred. Locke. 
3. To conceal; to involve. 
This is one of the ſtrongeſt examples of a per- 
ſonation that ever was: although the king's mar.- 
ner of ſhewing things by pieces, and by dark lights, 


hath ſo muffled it, that it hath. left it almoſt as a 


my itery. Bacon's Henry VII. 
No mufling clouds, nor ſhades infernal, can 
From his inquiry hide offending man. Sandys. 

The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, 
The walks of m»ffed gods. Dryder's Don Sebaſtian. 
They were in former ages med up in darkneſs 


and ſuperſtition. Arbuthnot”s — of Jobn bulk |. 


To Mu'Frilt. v. „ [maſſolen, moffelen, 
Dutch.] To ſpeak inwardly; to ipeak 
without clear and diſtin articulation. 


Cleaweland . 


| Mu"cHovsE. 1. ſ. [mug and houſe.) An 


when the malefactor | 


M UL 


The freedom or apertneſs and vigour of pro- 
nonncing, as ii the Bocca Romana, and giving 
| ſomewhat mere of aſpiration; and the cloſeneis 
and muffling, and lazineſs of ſpeaking, render the 
ſound of ſpeech different. Holder. 
 Mu'FFLER. 2. /. from muffie.] 

1. A cover for the face. 

Fortune is painted with a muffler before her eyes, 

to ſignify to you that Fortune is blind. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Mr. Hales has found out the beſt expedients for 
preventing immediate ſuffocation from tainted air, 
by breathing through zaffers, which imbibe theſe 
vapours. Arbuthnot on Air. 
2. A part of a woman's dreſs by which 


the face was covered. 

There is no woman's gown big enough for 
him; otherwiſe he might put on a hat, a muffler, 
and a handkerchief, and ſo eſcape. Shakeſpeare, 

The Lord will take away your tinkling orna- 
ments, chains, bracelets, and mufflers. 

Mu'rTi. 2. /. [a Turkiſh word.] The 
high prieſt of the Mahometans. 

MUG. . [Skinner derives it from 
mwgl, Welſh, warm.] A cup to drink 
In. 

Ah Bowzybee, why didſt thou ſtay fo long? 
The mugs were large, the drink was wond'rous 

ſtrong. . N Gay. 

Mu'cer. ! adj. [ corrupted from mucky, 


Mu'ccisH,{ for damp.] Moiſt; damp; 
mouldy. | 
Cover with muggy ſtraw to keep it moiſt. 


Mortimer. 


alehouſe; a low houſe of entertainment. 
Our ſex has dar'd the mughouſe chiefs to meet, 


And purchas'd fame in many a well fought ſtreet. 
| Tickel, 

Mvu'c1enT. adj. [mugiens, Latin.) Bel- 
lowing. 

That a bittern maketh that mugient noiſe or 
bumping, by putting its bill into a reed, or by 
putting the ſame in water or mud, and after a 
while retaining the air, but ſuddenly excluding it 
again, is not eaſily made out. Brown. 

Mu'cwokr. z. . | mugpynt, Saxon; ar- 
temifia, Lat.] . 

The flowers and fruit of the mugwort are very 
like thoſe of the wormwood, but grow ere& upon 
the branches. Miller. 

Some of the moſt common ſimples with us in 
England are comfry, bugle, Paul's-betony, and 
mu gurt. Miſeman. 

MULATTO. n. J. [Spaniſſi; mulat, 

French; from nulus, Latin.) One be- 
got between a white and a black, as 
a mule between different ſpecies of 

animals, | | 

Mu'rLBER&yY. { z./. ¶ monbehiꝶ, Sax. 

Mu'LBERRY tree. morus, Latin. ] 

1. The mulberry tree hath large, rough, 
roundiſh leaves; the male flowers, or 
katkins, which have a calyx conſiſting 
of four leaves, are ſometimes produced 
upon ſeparate trees, at other times at re- 
mote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame 
tree: the fruit is compoſed of ſeveral 

| protuberances, to each of which adhere 
four ſmall leaves; the ſeeds are round- 
iſh, growing ſingly in each protuber- 
ance; it is planted for the delicacy of 
the fruit. The white mulberry is com- 
monly. cultivated. for its leaves to feed 
filkworms, in France and Italy, though 


the Perfians always make uſe of the 


| 
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common black mulberry for that py, 
poſe, Milly, 
Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was cr;.,, 
to uſe mor upon a tun; and ſometimes a n g 
tree, called morus in Latin, out of a tun. Can 
2. The fruit of the tree. 
The ripeſt mulberry, 
That w:'1 not hold the handling. Shake pœre C, 
A body black, round, with ſmall grain ll 
tubercles on the ſurface; not very unlike 2. 
bey. Wodward'; Fs 
MuLcrT. 2. %. [mulfa, Latin.) A fie; 
a penalty: uſed commonly o pecuniary 
penalty. | 
Doe you then Argive Hellena, with all her tra. 
ſure here : 
Reſtore to ut, and pay the mul, that by yo 
l vows is due. hupmar, 
Becauſe this is a great part, and Euſebius ha 
ſaid nothing, we will, by way of mulct or pain, lay 
it upon him. Bac, 
Look humble upward, ſee his will diſcloſe 
The forfeit firſt, and then the fine impoſe; 
A mul& thy poverty could never pay, 
Had not eternal wiſdom found the way. Drytn, 
To Mu cr. v. a. [ nulcto, Latin; mule, 
French.] To puniſh with fine or for. 


feiture. 

Marriage without conſent of parents they do nit 
make void, but they mulct it in the inheritors; for 
the children of ſuch marriages are not admitted v 
inherit above a third part of their parents inherit. 

ance. | Bacon's New Atlarii, 
Mute. 2. J. [ mule, mulet, French; mul, 
Latin.] An animal generated between 
aà he aſs and a mare, or ſometimes be- 


tween a horſe and a ſhe aſs. 

You have among you many a purchas'd ſave, 
Which, like your aſles, and your dogs, and mt, 
You uſe in abje& and in flaviſh part. Sv 


ws 


Five hundred aſles yearly took the horſe, : 
Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. Sch. 1 
Thoſe effluvia in the male feed have the greatet dj 
ſtroke in generation, as is demonſtrable in a mi 2 
which doth more reſemble the parent, that is, the 4 
aſs, than the female. Ry, V 
Twelve young mules, a ſtrong laborious race. 
: Pap. 5 
Mu"LETEER. 2. . [ muletier, Frenct; | li 
mulio, Latin.) Mule-driver; horſe bo). g 
Baſe mulcteers, % 


Like peaſant foot-boys, do they keep the walls 

And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. Kl. 
Your ſhips are not well mann'd, 

Your mariners are muleteers, reapers. Shak: frat 


MurL1tzerTY. 2. /. [ muliebris, Lain.) 
Womanhood ; the contrary to viriſth; 
the manners and character of woman. 

To Mull. v. a. [mollitas, Latin. 

1. To ſofren and difpirit, as wine! 


when burat and ſweetened. Hanns. on 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy : Mr“ 
Null d, deaf, fleepy, inſenſible. Shale f H. 


2. To heat any liquor, and ſweeten 3! 
ſpice it. 

Drink new cyder mull'd, with ginger _— 

Mour1s1N, 2. J. [verbaſeum, Latin.) * 
plant. Miller. 

Mvu"LLrer. z. / [ mouleur, French.) a 
ſtone held in the hand, with which = 
powder is ground upon a horizons 
ſtone, It is now often called imprope!! 
mullet. 

The beſt grinder is the porphyry, W"' 
marble, with a Muller or upper ſtone/ct *! ; 
cut very even without flaws or holes; . pe” 
make a muller alſo of a flat pebble, b) * 
ſmooth at a grind- ſtone. Ou 

— | Mu'115T 


white or greed 


he lee, 


UL 


ay [ mullas, Latin; nulet, 


M U L 


Mov1Ti'earovus. adj. [multiparus, Lat.] 
Bringing many art a birth. 

Double formations do often happen to multi- 
parous generations, more eſpecially that of ſerpents, 
whoſe conceptions being numerous, and their eggs 
in chains, they may unite into various ſhapes, and 
come out in mixed formations. Brown. 

Animals feeble and timorous are generally Multi- 
parous; or if they bring forth but few at once, as 
pigeons, they compenſate that by their often breed- 
ing. Ray on the Creations 


Muri EDE. 2. /. [multipeda, Lat.] An 


louſe. | Bailey. 
Mu'"rTiPLE. adj. [ multiplex, Lat.] A 
term in arithmetick, when one num- 
ber contains another ſeveral times: as, 
nine is the multiple of three, containing 
it three times. Manifold. 
MuLTIPLI'ABLE. adj. | multipliable, Fr. 
from multiply.] Capable to be multi- 
plied. | 
MuLTIPLIABLENESS. 2. J. [from multi- 
pliable.) Capacity of being multiplied. 
Mu1lTiPLICA'BLE. adj. | from multiplico, 
Lat.] Capable of being arithmetically 
multiplied. | | 
MurTieLica'nD. 2. /. [multiplicandus, 
Lat.] The number to be multiplied in 
arithmetick. 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand, or number 
to be multiplied ; the multiplier, or number given, 
by which the multiplicand is to be multiplied, and 
the product, or number produced by the other two. 

Cocker's Arithmetick. 
MuLTiPLIiCA'TE. adj. [from multiplico, 
Lat.] ' Conſiſting of more than one. 

In this multiplicate number of the eye, the object 
ſeen is not multiplied, and appears but one, though 
ſeen with two or more eyes. Derham's PEy/ico-Th. 

MuLT1PLIiCA'TION. #. /. | multiplication, 
Fr. multiplicatio, Lat.] | 
1. The act of multiplying or increaſing 

any number by addition or production 
of more of the ſame kind. 

Although they had divers tiles for God, yet un- 

der many appellations they acknowledged one divi- 
nity ; rather conceiving thereby the evidence or 
acts of his power in ſeveral ways than a multiplication 
of eſſence, or real diſtractions of unity in any one. 

| | Brawn. 
2, [In arithmetick.] | 

Multiplication, is the increaſing of any one num- 
ber by another, ſo often as there are units in that 
number, by which the one is increaſed. 

Cocker's Arithmetick. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician to 
underſtand this author's works : his deſcription 
runs on like a multiplication table. Addiſonon Medals. 

MuLTIiPLICA'TOR. 2. /. | multiplicateur, 
Fr. from multiplico, Lat.] The num- 
ber by which another number is multi- 
plied, 

MuLTIPLI'CITY, 2. / [multiplicite, Fr.] 
1. More than one of the ſame kind. | 
+ Had they diſcourſed rightly but upon this one 
principle, that God was a being infinitely perfect, 
they could never have aſſerted a multiplicity of gods: 
for, can one God include in him all perfection, and 
another God include in him all perfections too? 
Can there be any more than all? And if this 
all be in one, can it be alſo in another? South. 
Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, 
by ſharing it; and abates the torrent of a com- 
mon odium, by deriving it into many channels ; 
and therefore if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of 
the obſerver, he hopes to diſtract it at leaſt by a 


| {\c'LLET- ¹ 
vr. French.) A ſea fiſh, _ 
ler, Of carps and mullets why prefer the great? 
"tent Var kor ſmall turbots ſuch eſteem profeſs. Pepe. 
Ok Yet for ima * 
er) M ULLIGRUBS. *. J. -T wiſtin of the 
rder ats; ſometimes ſullenneſs. Ainſworth. 
Mu LLOCK. 1. J. Rubbiſh. Ainſworth. 
P Mo E 1. J. [mulſum, Lat.] Wine boiled 
er. 4 1 LS I » \ 
like and mingled with honey. Di. 
Ra. MutTaNGULAR. adj. [multus-and angu- 
"fit /us, Latin.] Many cornered ; having 
ine; many corners; polygonal. 
wy”. Mut Ta NGULARLY. adv. from multan- 
gular.] Polygonally; with many corners. 
1 Graudtes are multangularly round. Grew's Coſm. 
185 MuLTa"NGULARNESS, 2, J. [from mult- 
ke angular.] The ſtate of being polygo- 
; ban nal, or having many corners. 
n, la MciricarSULAR. adj. [multus and cap- 
Bain, /ila, Latin.] Divided into many parti- 
tions or cells, Di. 
MuTICA OUS. adj. [multus and cavus.] 
dn. Pull of holes. f 5 Dict. 
der, MuLTIFARIOUS, adj. [ multifarius, Lat.] 
r for- {{aving great multiplicity ; having dif- 
terent reſpects; having great diverſity 
do nit in itſelf. | : 
155 tot There is a multiſuriaus artifice. in the ſtructure 
itte v of te meaneſt animal. More's Divine Dialogues. | 
nher When we conſider this ſo multifarious congruity 
Jtlartin of things in reference to ourſelves, how can we 
mMua, with-hoid from inferring, that that which made 
tween both dogs and ducks made them with a reference 
os bes to us? Moore's Antidotes againſt Atheiſm. 
His ſcience is not moved by the guſts of fancy 
and humour which blow up and down the multifa- 
ſaves "cu; opinioniſts. Glanville to Albius. 
d WY We could not think of a more comprehenſive 
te paar. expedient, whereby to aſſiſt the frail and torpent 
DES memory through ſo multifarious and numerous an 
js 4 employment. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
2 {ULTIFA"RIOUSLY, adv. [from multifa- 
b the rien. With multiplicity ; with great 
Ros variety of modes or relations. 
race. It only twenty-four parts may be ſo multifa- 
Pipes 520 0 placed, as to make many millions of mil- 
rench; bons of differing rows: in the ſuppoſition of a 
ſe boy, thouſand. parts, how immenſe muſt that capacity 
of variation be? Bentley's Sermons. 
Nl a . 
Gall, AULTIFA RIOUSNESS. 2. J. [from multi- 
. Slab Faricus.] Multiplied diverſity. | 

_ According to the multifariouſmeſs of this imita- 
ab furt. billy, lo are the poſſibilities of being. Morris. 
Lair. Me T1 FIDOUS, adj. ¶nultifidus, Latin.] 
irility; Having many partitions; cleft into 
oman. many branches. 

Theſe animals are only excluded without fight 
as i which are multiparous and multifidous, which have 
e Tan a a litter, and have feet divided into many 

anmel. portions, 1 1 
4 2 TIFORM. adj, [ multiformis, Latin.) 
un Wing various ſhapes or appearances, 

p Ye that in quaternion run 

warm ROO multi form. Milton, 

r t 8 e beſt way to convince is proving, by ocular 
1 1 2 ep eee the multiform and amazing opera- 
1 9 5 | ©: ct the air-pump and the loadſtone. Warts. 

1 444 U L 4 LY . 
b.] 4 Lal.] Direrg f n., fo [multiformis, 
, de £190 Of ſhapes or appearances 
wr nt the ſame thing. 

8 ill 7, « . 
propei . ERAL, adj. ſmultus and /aze- 

16 r ein.] Having many ſides. Di. 
2 695 „Tous. adj. ¶ multilogquis Lat.] 
te or? Ver Ik b , 
dhe lune, , © talkative. Did. 

eg IULTING i . 5 
Ne en E adj. [multus and no- 
Sperber : in.] Having many names. Dit. 


4 
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multiplicity of the object. South's Sermons 


inſect with many feet; a ſow or wood- | 


4 
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2. State of being many. : 

You equal Donne in the variety, multiplicity, 
and choice of thoughts. Dryden's Delica ton to Juv. 

MuLTiPL1ciovus. 4%. | multiplex, Lat.] 
Manifold. Not uſed. 

Amphiſbæna is not an animal of one denomi- 
nation; for th»t animal is not one, but multipli. 
cious, or many, which hath a duplicity or gemina- 
tion of principal parts. Browns 

Mu'LTiPLIER. 2. J. [from multiply. 
1. One who multiplies or increaſes the 
number of any thing. 

Broils and quarrels are alone the great accumu- 
lators and multipliers of injuries. Decay of Piety. 

2. The multiplicator in arithmetick. 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand and the 
multiplier, or number given, by which the multi- 
plicand is to be multiplied. Cocker's Artbmetick. 

To MULTIPLY. . a. [| multiplier, Fr. 
multiplico, Latin.) | | 

1. To increaſe in number; to make more 
by generation, accumulation, or addi- 
tion. | 

He clappeth his hands amongſt us, and multi- 
plieth his words againſt God. Fob, xxxiv. 37. 

He thall not multiply horſes Deut. xvii. 16. 

His birth to our juſt fear gave go ſmall cauſe, 
But his growth now to youth's full lower diſplaying 
All virtue, grace, and wiſdom, to atchieve 
Things higheſt, greateſt, multiplies my fears. | 

| Milton. 
2. To perform the proceſs of arithmeti- 
cal multiplication. 

From one ſtock of ſeven hundred years, mul- 
tiplying till by twenty, we ſhall find the product to 
be one thouſand three hundred forty-ſeven millions 
three hundred fixty-eight thouſand four hundred 
and twenty. Brown's Vulgar Errourss 

To Mu'LTIPLY. v. . 
1. To grow in number. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly ſhall not 
thrive. | Wiſd. iv. 3. 

2. To increaſe themſelves. 

The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

We ſee the infinitely fruitful and productive 
power of this way of ſinning; how it can increaſe 
and multiply beyond all bounds and meaſures of 
actual commiſſion. South's Sermons. 

MuLiTi' POTENT. adj. [multus and potens, 
Lat.] Having manifold power; having 
power to do many different things. 

| By Jove-multipotent, 
Thou ſhould'ft not bear from me a Greekiſh mem. 
ber. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 

MuLTIPRE'SENCE. z. . | multus and præ- 
ſentia, Lat.] The power or act of be- 
ing preſent in more places than one at 
the ſame time. 

This ſleeveleſs tale of tranſubſtantiation was ſure- 
ly brought into the world, and upon the ſtage, by 
that other table of the multipreſence of Chriſt's 
body. Hall. 

MuLT1'sciovus. adj. [ multiſcius, Latin.}] 
Having variety of knowledge. 

MuLTiS1L1QUoOUSs..adj, | multus and li- 
gra, Latin.] The ſame with cornicu- 
late: uſed of plants, whoſe ſeed is con- 
tained in many diſtin& ſeed- veſſels. 

| Bailey. 

Mur T1'50N0Us. adj. | multi/onus, Latin.] 
Having many ſounds. Dick. 

MULLTITUDE. 2. / [multizude, French; 
multitudo, Latin.] | | 

1. The ſtate of being many; the 
being more than one. | 

2. Number collective; a ſum of many; 
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MUM 


It is impoſſible that any multitude can be actually 


infinite, or ſo great that there cannot be a greater. 
Hale. 


3. A great number, looſely and indefi- 
nitely, 


It is a fault in a multitude of preachers, that they 


utterly neglect method in their karangues. Warts. 
4. A crowd or throng ; the vulgar. 
He the vaſt hiſſing multitude admires. Actdifer. 
Mu. Titru DiNoOus. adj. | from multitude. ] 
1. Having the appearance of a multitude. 
Will al! gteat Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will 
| rather 
Thy multizudingus ſea incarnardine, 
Making the green one red. Shakefpoare's Macy. 
2. Manifold. 
At once pluck out 


The multicudinous tongue, let them not lick 

1 he ſweet that is their poiſon. Shakeſpcarcs 
MotiTi'vacaNnT. adj. [multivagus, 
MutTi'vacovs. a Lat.] That wan- 

ders or ſtrays much abroad. Di. 
MuLTi'vious. adj. [multus and via, 

Lat.] Having many ways; manifold. 


MUM 

1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice. 
Some carrytale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome {light 

zany ; 
Some mumble-news; told our intents before. Shat. 

Here ſtood he in the dark, 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To ſtand 's auſpicious miſtreſs. Shakeſpeares 

He with umbled pray'rs attones the deity. 

1 Dryden's Jui. 
2. To mouth gently. 
Spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 
3. To flubber over; to ſuppreſs; to utter 
im perfectly. 

Ihe raifing of my rabble is an exploit of _conſe- 
quence; and not to be maunbled up in ſilence tor ail 
her pertneſs. Dryden. 

Mu"mMBLER. x. . [from mumble.] One 
that ſpeaks inarticulately ; a mutterer. 

Mov 3LINGLY. adv. | from mumbling.] 
With inarticulate utterance. 


To Munn, v. a. [mumme, Daniſh.) To 


maſk; to frolick in diſguiſe, 
1 he thriftleſs games 


With z:-mming aud with maiking all around. 
Hubberd. 


It is ſtrange how long carcaſes have Continue 
uncorrupt, as appeareth in the mummics of El 
having laſted ſome of them three thoufiad ys? 

a Bacon's Natta Hie 
Sav'd by ſpice, like mummics, many a err.“ 
Old bodies of philoſophy appear. : Dina 
2. Mummy is uſed among gardener, für: 
ſort of wax uſed in the plantins 48g 
grafting of trees, Chants, 
3. 70 beat to a MuMMy. To beat ſound, 
; Iy. 8 | Airs, 
To Mumy. v. a. [ mompeien, Dutch,] 
1. To nibble; to bite quick; to chen 
with a continued. motion. 
Let him not pry nor liſten, 
Nor friſk about the houſe 
Like a tame muping ſquirrel with a bell on. 
. 5 C. nan 
2. To talk low and quick. a 
3. [In cant language.] To go a beogiyy, 
Sg © > Goh 
Mu'MPER. 2. J. [In cant langusge.] 4 
beggar. 
Mumrs. n. /. | mompelen, Dutch. ] Suller. 


Shiner, 


neſs; ſilent anger. 
Muurs. 2. /. The ſquinancy. eiu. 
To MUNCH. v. a. [ nanger, French.) lo 
chew by great mouthfuls. This i le. 
wiſe written to 22ounch; ſee Mori cy, 

Say, ſweet love, what thou deſir'ſt to ed! 

Truly, a peck of provender j I could ny 
your good dry oats. Shak [pe Mid}. A Prom, 

To Muncn. v. 1. 'lo chew eagerly by 
great mouthfuls. 

It is the ſon of a mare that's broke: e f 26 
munching upon the melons. D: yd ns e 

Mu'ncHER. 2. J. [from m:wach.| Ole 
that munches, 
Munv. 2. /. 

Murd is peace, from which our lawyers cal» 
breach of the peace, mundbrech :; to Eoumune . 
happy peace; Arthelmund, noble peace; ; 
all peace; with which theſe are much of ts lun; 
import: Irenæus, Heſychius, Lenis, Pac, . 
datus, Tranquillus, &c. Ciblins Cents, 

Murx DAN E. adj. [mundanus, Lat.] le- 
longing to the world. 

The platonical hypotheſis of a cd + 0 
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relieve us. Cut. 


Di. 
MurTo'cuLaR. adj. [multus and oculus, 

Lat.] Having more eyes than two. 
Flies are muſltocrlar, having as many eyes as there 

are perfo:ations in their cornuez, Derham. 

Mu u. zzterjed. [Of this word the ſup- 
poſed original is mentioned in ome it 
may be obſerved, that when it is pro- 
nounced it leaves the lips cloſed. Mum- 
me, Daniſh, a maſk; whence mummers 

and maſters are the ſame. Upron.] A 

word denoting prohibition to ſpeak, or 

reſolution not to ſpeak ; ſilence; huſh. 
But to his ſpeach he aunſwered nowhit, 

But ſtood ſtill mute, as if he had beene dum, 
Ne figne of ſence did ſhew, ne common wit, 

As one with griefe and anguiſhe ove-cum, 

And unto every thing did aunſwere mum. Spenſcr. 
Aim then, and no more proceed. Shatieſpearce 
Well ſaid, maſter 3 mum! and gaze your fill. 

Shakeſpeares 

The citizens are um, ſay not a word. Shok-{p. 
Intruft it under ſolemn vows 

Of mum, and fiience, and the roſe. Tludilras. 


ga By OR 2 — 2 
is W 


MufunkER. z. /. [mumme, Daniſh.] A 
maiker; one who performs frollcks in a 
perſonated dreſs. | 
If you chance to be pinch'd with the colick, you 
make faces like mers. Shakc{peare”s Corivianits. 
Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mun mers. Milton. 
I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of mm 
iners. Addiſon. 
Peel'd, patch'd and pyebald, linſey-woolſey bro- 
thers; 
Crave munmers ! Pope's Dunciad. 
Mu"MMERY. z. J. [momerie, Fr.] Maſk- 
ing; frolick in maſks ; foolery. This 
is ſometimes written mommery. 
Here mirth's but mu9mery, 
And ſorrows only real be. Motton. 
This open day-light doth not ſhew the maſques 
and munyeries, and triumphs of the world, half fo 
ſtately as candle-light. Vacon's Natural Hiflory. 
| Your fathers 
Diſdain'd the mum, of foreign ſtrollers. Fenton. 
Mulu uv. x. J. [numie, French; mumia, 
Latin; derived by Salmaſius from amno— 
mum, by Bochart from the Arabick.] 
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Mum. 2. /. [ mumme, German.] Ale 


brewed with wheat. | | 

In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, is a ſtore- 

houſe for the wheat of which mum is made at 

Brunſwick. Mostimer. 
Sedulous and ſtout 


With bowls of fat'ning mum. Philips. 


The clam'rous crowd is huſh'd with mugs of 


; mum, 
Till all tun'd equal ſend a general hum. Pope. 


To Mu'MBLE. v. A. [mompelen, Dutch; 
mutio, Lat.] 

1. To ſpeak inwardly; to grumble; to 
mutter; to ſpeak with imperfect found 


or articulation. 
As one then in a dream, whoſe drier brain 
Is toſt with troubled fights, and fancies weake, 


He mumbled ſoft, but would not all his ſilence 


break, Speiſer. 
Peace, you mum ling fool; 
Utter your gravity o'er a goſhp's bowl. Shate/ſp. 
A wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry ſticks, and mumbling to herſelf. Orcoay, 
2. To chew; to bite ſoftly; to eat with 
the lips cloſe. | 
The man, who laugh'd but once to ſee an aſs 
Mumbling to make the groſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again to ſee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalateable laws Dryden. 
To MU MBLE. v. a. 


I. A dead body preſerved by the Egyp- 
tian art of embalming. 

We have two ſubſtances for medicinal uſe un- 
der the name of my: one is the dried fleſh 
of human bodies embalmed with myrrh and ſpice ; 
the other is the liquor running from ſuch n- 
mies when newly prepared, or when affected by great 
heat, or by damps : this is ſometimes of a liquid, 
ſometimes of a ſolid form, as it is preſerved in 
vials, or ſuffered to dry : the firit kind is brought 
in large pieces, of a friable texture, light and 
ſpungy, of a blackiſh brown colour, and often black 
and clammy on the ſurface z it is of a ſtrong but 
not agreeable ſmell : the ſecond, in its liquid ſtate, 
is a thick, opake, and viſcous fluid, of a blackiſh 


and a itrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell : in its in- 


durated ſtate it is a dry, ſolid ſubſtance, of a fine 
ſhining black colour and cloſe texture, eafily 
broken, and of a good ſmell: this fort is ex- 
t:emely dear, and the firſt fort ſo cheap, that we 
are not to imagine it to be the ancient Egyptian 
mummy. What our druggiſts are ſupplied with is 
the fleſh of any bodies the Jews can get, who fill 


them with the common bitumen ſo plentiful in 


that part of the wild, and adding alocs, and ſome 

other cheap ingredients, ſend them to be baked in 

an oven till the juices are exhaled, and the em- 

balming matter has penetrated, Hill's Mat. Mad. 
The filk 

Was dy'd in mummy, which the ſkilful 

Conſerv'd of maidens hearts. Shakeſpeare's Ot bello. 


'The-atoms which now conftitute [1-aven 201 
earth, being once ſeparate in the . atone” fc 
could never without God, by ther 1404s 
affections, have convened into ths 014i . 
of things. Bere . 

MunxvDa"riox. 2z. . {mundus, Lain. 
The act of cleanſing. 3 
MunDa'TORY. adj. [from r-urdus, Lr. 
Having the power to cleanie. : 
Mu'rxDICck. z. /. A kind of merci. 
or ſemimetal found in tin mines. 

When any metals are in contider le qu”: 
theſe bodies loſe the name of marca!!i%>, A 
ealled ores: in Cornwal and the Weit gen © 

them mundick. Ku 7 (CU ATE. 
Beſides ſtones, all the forts of mundic are ave 
rally figured. Grei. Colon 
MunpiFica'TION. 2. J. [min © 
Facio, Latin. ] Cleanſing any body, 5 
from droſs, or matter cf inferior acc 


to what is to be cleanſed. 58885 
MunxD1'FICATIVE. adj. undi e., 
Latin.] Cleanſng; having the ponent 
to cleanſe. i 
Gall. is very mundificative, and Was d panes 
dicine to clear the eyes of Tobit. — 
We incarned with an addition to the 779” 
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% MU'NDIFY. v. @. [mundus and facie, 
Latin. ] To cleanſe; to make clean, 
 Gionls wounds, ſuch as are mundifi:d and kept 
, do not need any other hand but that of na- 
ture | Brown. 
ko ingredients actuate the ſpirits, abſorb the 
© ettinab ſuperfiuities, and mundify the blood. Harv, 
MU DI VAGANT. adj. | mundivagus, Lat.] 
Wandering through the world, Dit. 
Menbr'xGUs. 2. J. Stinking tobacco. 
A cant word. | 2 
Exoate mondungus ill perfurning ſcent. Philips. 
Mi xERARY. 4%. [from miunus, Latin.) 
wing the nature of a gift. : 
GAE I. 2. J. [frequently written 
1:29rcl, See MoxGREL.] Any thing 
"7-2-0 ** 
generated between different kinds; any 
thing partaking of the qualities of dif 
ferent cauſes or parents. | | 
Matif, greyhound, mungrel grim, 
Hund or ſi aniel, brache or hym, 
Or bc btail tike, or trundle tail. Shakeſpeare. 
MUxcR+L. ad}, Generated between dif- 
ferent natures; baſe- born; degenerate. 
hz art the compoſition of a knave, beggar, 
e ard, pander, and the fon and heir of a mungre/ 
bitch. ; Shakeſpeare. 
My peop!2 are grown Half wild, they would 
rn precipitate themſelves elie into ſuch a mixt 
wngrel war. Horocl. 
ange cars bawl, ſnacle and ſnap, wher: the 
fie before them, and clap their tails between 
beg, when an adverſary makes head againſt 


cl: als 


r 
. 


e 4 © 
thee LEſtrange. 
A 7g fon is ſought and a mix'd mungrel 
bros. Dryden. 
Mente. adj. [ municipal, French; 


municipalis, municipiumy, Latin. ] Be- 
longing to a corporation. 

A counſellor, bred up in the knowledge of the 
Wie, and flatute laws, may honeſtly inform a 
MUxiFICENCE. 2. /. | munificence, Fr. 

muntficentia, Lat In. ] 

!. Liberality ; the act of giving. 
tat of poverty obſcures all the virtues of li- 
beralitb and tuffi. cuce. Addiſon's S pectater. 
2. Iu Spenſer it is uſed, as it ſeems, for 
fortification or ſtrength, from manitiones 

FUCEFE, ; 
Their importune ſway 
land invaded with like violence, 

Uni at Locrine for his realms defence, 
head againkt them make, and ſtrong munificences 


„ . Spenſer. 
MONT PICENT. adj. [munificas, Lat.] 
1.10eral ; generous, 

bs ts not our moſt munifcent benefactor, our 
tet couniclior, and moſt potent protector? 

: Atterbury. 
{NL FICENTLY, adv. [from munificent.] 
„Eberally; ge nerouſly. | 
* © NIMENT, z. £ [ munimentun, Latin. ] 
. Fortification ; ſtrong hold. 

2, Support; defence. : 

PE, The arm our ſoldier, 

"ar ecu the leg, the tongue our trumpeter z 

"KW Omer mvniments and petty helps 

1 dus our fabrick. Shak ſveare*s Coriolunus. 

3. xccord ; writing upon which claims 

1 rights are founded, 

#0 MUNI TE. v. a. [ munio, Latin.] To 
tortfy ; to ſtrengthen. A word not in 
ule, 

Hear doth attenuate, and the more groſs and 

8 8 nent both to avoid vacuum, and 
e emtewes againſt the force of the fire. 
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ju prince hom aur his prerogative extends. Dryden. | 


MUR 


unity, muſt not diſſolve the laws of charity and 
human ſociety. | Bacon. 
Mun1Tion. 2. . [munition, French; 
munitio, Lat. ] | 
1. Fortification ; ſtrong hold, | 
Victors under-pin their acqueſts jure belli, that 
they might nut be loſt by the continuation of 
external forces of ſtanding armies, caſtles, . garri- 
ſons, munitionss ; Hate. 
2. Ammunition ; materials for war, 
Wat penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what mwunition ſent, 
1'0 underprop this act. on? Shak-ſpearc's K. Fehn. 
The king of Tripolie in every hold 
Shut up his men, munition and his treature. 
Fairfax. 
It is a city, ſtrong and well ſtored with munition. 
Sandys. 
Mu'nxnion., 2. 
The upright poſts, that divide the ſeveral lights 
in a window frame, are called munnionss Maxon. 


Money paid to keep walls in repair. 
MuK AL. adj._[muralis, urus, Lat.] Per- 
taining to a wall. 
| And repair'd 
Her mural breach, returning whence it rowÞ'd. 
| ; Milton. 
In the nectarine and the like delicate mvral fruit, 
the later your pruning, the better. Ewelyn's Kal. 


A ſoldier would venture his life for a ral 
crown. | Addiſon. 
MURDER. x. /. mon don, monde, 

Saxon; murdrum, law Latin: the ety- 

mology requires that it ſhould be writ- 

ten, as it anciently often was, murther ; 
but of late the word itfelf has com- 
monly, and its derivatives univerſally, 
been written with Z.] The act of kill- 
ing a man unlawfully; the act of kill- 
ing criminally. 

Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th' olden time, 

Ere human ſtatute purg'd the general weal;  ©+ 

Ay, ard fince too, murders have been perform'd 

Too terrible for t car. Shatpeore's Macbeth, 

Slaughter grows murder when it goes too far, 

And makes a mailacre what was a war. Dryden. 

The killing of their children had, in the ac- 
count of God, the guilt of murder, as the offering 
them to idols had the guilt of idolatry. Locke. 
To MURDER, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To kill a man unlawfully. 
| If he dies, I murdcr him, not they. 
2. To deſtroy; to put an end to. 
Can'ſt thou quake and change thy colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and itop again? Shakcſpeares 
Let the mutinous winds | 

Strike the proud cedars to the fiery ſun ; 

Mird'ring impoſſibility, to make 

What cannot be, fight work. Shakriprare's Canal. 
Moxa. zauterj, An outcry when lite 

is in danger. 

Kill men i' th' dark! where be theſe bloody 
thieves? 

Ho murder ! murder |! Shakeſpeare's Othells. 
Mu”RDERER. 2. J. [from murder. ] One 

who has ſhed human blood unlaw- 

fully; one who has killed a man cri- 
minally. 

Thou doſt kill me with thy falſehood, and it 
grieves me not to die; but it grieves me that thou 
art che murderers. Sidncys 


| 


Dr; dl, Ns 


I am his hoſt, 

Who ſhould againſt his mur ten ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf. SH i¹ĩa Macbeth. 
'Thou tell'ſt me there is a:wrder in mine eyes; 

"Tis pretty ſure, f 
That eyes, that are the frali'ſt and ſofteſt things, 


7 


Men, in the procuring or muniting of religious 


MVX AGE. . /; from muras, Tatin.]}] 


M UR 
Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies, 
Should'be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderert. 
Shakeſpearte 

The very horrour of the fact had ſtupifled al 
cnriotity, and fo difperſed the multitude, that even 
the murderer himſelf might have eſcaped. JW:7t:7. 

Like ſome rich or mighty murderer, 

Too great for priſon, which he breaks with gold, 

Who fieſer tor new miſchiefs does appear, 

And dares the world to tax him with the old. 
s Dryden. 

Thie ſtranger having had a brother killed by the 
conſpirator, and having tought in vain for an op- 
portunity of revenge, chanced to meet the π rer 
in the temple. Addijore 

With equal terrors, not with equs! guilt, 

The murderer dreams of all the blood he ſpilt. 
: - Swifts 
Mu"rperess. 2. J. [from murderer.] - A 
woinan that commits murder. 

When by thy ſcorn, O mwurdreſs ! I am dead, 
Then ſhail my ghoſt come to thy bed, : 
And thee feign'd veſtal in worſe arms ſhall ſee. 

Linne. 


Dtana's vengeance on the victor ſhown, 
The murd”re/s mother, and conſuming ſon. 
: Dryden. 
Art thou the murd”reſs then of wretched Laius ? 
Dryden. 
MufkbERuE NT. z. / [from mur der.] 
The act of killing unlawfully. Not in 
uſe. 
To her came meſſage of the murderment. 
. Fairfax. 
Mu'rpeRous. adj, [from murder. ] 
Bloody ; guilty of murder ; addicted to 
blood, | 
Upon thy eye-balls murd*rous tyranny 
Sits in grim majeſty to fright the world. Shakeſp. 
Oh murd"rcus coxcomb ! what ſhould ſuch a fool 
Do with ſo good a wife. Shakeſpcare's Otbello. 
Enforc'd to fly 
Thence into Egypt, till the murd'rous.king 
Were dead, who ſought his life; and miſſing, fill'd 
With infant blood the ſtreets of Bethlehem. Milton. 
If ſhe has deform'd this earthly life 
With murd'rous rapine and ſeditious ſtrife; 
In everlaſting darkneſs mult ſhe lie. 
MuReE. 2. . [mur, French; nurus, Lav.] 
A wall. Not in uſe. | 
The inceſſant care and labour of his mind 
Hati wrought the »:vre, that ſhould confine it in, 
So thin, that life looks through and will break out. 
S ha keſper Fes 
To Murs, wv. a. [nurer, French; from 
murus, Latin.) To incloſe in walls. 
All the gates of the city were mured up, except 
ſuch as were reſerved to ſally out at. Xnolles - 
Mu'euxGeR. a. /. [murus, Latin.] An- 
overſeer of a wall. Ainſworth. 
Mur1a'Tick. adj. Partaking of the taſte 
or nature of brine, from muria, brine or 
pickle. Quincy. 
If the ſcurvy be entirely muriatick, proceeding 
ſrom a diet of ſalt fleſh or fiſh, antiſcorbutiek vege- 
tables may be given with ſuccets, but tempered with 
acids, Arbuth vote 
Murkx. 2. /. [morck, Daniſh, dark. 
Darkneſs; want of light. 
Ere twice in ) and occidental damp. | 
Moiſt Heſperns hath quench'd his fleepy lamps 
yh, the [bu . 
Murs. 2. /. Huſks of fruit. Ainſevorth. 
Mu'r&ky. adj. [morck, Daniſh.] Dark; 
cloudy ; wanting light. 
The mu; &eft den, 
The moſt opportune place, the ſtrong'ſt ſuggeſtion 
Shall never melt mine honour into luſt, Shote/fs. 
So ſcented the grim feature, and up-turn'd 
His noftrils wide into the marky air, 
Sagacious ot his CHAarrye Milton's Parad!! L:: f. 
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MUR | ER MUS | MUS 
A murky ſtorm deep low'ring o'er our heads Leaves of ſome trees turn a little murrey or red- Mo'scviovs. adi | 
Hurg imminent, that with impervious gloom diſh. 9 Bacon. muſcu loſus "Fer >” oma F rench 

Oppos'd itſelf to Cynthia's filver ray. Addiſon. They employ it in certain proportions, to tinge Full-of L ſel K b 
MURMUR. . / {rurmur, Lat. mur- their glaſs both with red colour, or with a purpliſh FT ² DEVRY. 
| B:yle. | 2+ Pertaining to a muſcle, 


mure, French. a hay AN 
, ] Painted glaſs of a ſanguine red, will not aſcend The uvea has a muſculous power, and can dle 


1. en thr ill —_— hin iefolf 5 pl in powder above a murrey. Browr's Vulgar Errours. and contract that round hole, called the Pupil of 

: ame as it moveth within itſelf, or is blown Cornelius jumps out, a ſtocking upon his head, the eye, for the better moderating the tranſi by 

y a bellows, giveth a murmur or interiour _ and a waiſtcoat of murrey- coloured ſatin upon his of light. | ** 
Baer e. en ä Arbuthnot. | Musk. 2. J. [from the verb.] — 


Wh h 1 d 1 g N 7 o L 
Or re r : Mu'xron. . /. [often written morion. 1. Deep thought; cloſe attention; ab. 
See Morion. Junius derives it from ſence of mind; brown ſtudy. 


Then a low murmur runs along ths field. Pqpe. ; 
| Black Melancholy fits, murus, a wall.] A helmet; a caſque 5 The tidings ftrange did him abafhed make 
3 Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, armour for the head. | That {till he lat long time aſtoniſhed . 
$5 And breathes 2 browner horror on the woods. Pepe. Their beef they often in their murrions ſtew'd, As in great mufe, ne word to creature lpake, 
5 ; | 2. A complaint half ſuppreſſed; a com-] And in their baſket-hilts their bev'rage brew'd. Fairy Yum, B 
7 plaint not openly uttered, King. | With admirati _ 2 wks | = 
100 Some diſcontents there are; ſcme idle murmurs ; Mou RT H of Corn, u. J. Plenty of grain. Or ry 5 g = ae, to hear SE 
as How idle vc, fe | inf. | 2. "Phe power af poetry. , 
3 The doors are all ſnut up; the wealthier ſort, Mu'sCADEL. adj. | muſcat muſcadel m ee of . 3 
7 With arms acroſs, and hat. upon their eyes, Mu 8 | | h; 72 / 1 ; 3 8 1 ity, 4 
11 0 Walk to and fro before their filent ſhops. Dryden. oe be e en; moſcatel, 0, Ital. 1 The mrſe Inſpired train 7 2 
m1 To Mu 'kMUR. v. tt. { murmuro, Lat. ur- 60 go 5 om the . 55 eee nne 3 
murer, Fr.] nutmeg, uur mo/cata, Or trom muſca, ies: Soto £0 Frail, 4$ 
| : . = hs . 2 : ng obliv 
!. To give a low ſhrill found, | af. 5 flies being ESZET of thoſe gr apes. | The muſe thall "a and 5 . pn _ s hall lad | 
| The mermuring forge, A —. of ſweet grape, ſweet wine 8 Fe 
[1 That oa th' unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, and ſweet pear. | To MUSE. v. 3. [; 5 
; , , bbles chate 3 . D. 1. muſer, Þ * N 
55 Can ſcarce be heard ſo high. Sb afp. King Lear. He quafft off the muſcadel, : ſen Dutch; 2 We. Cn MN 
* Amid an iſle around whoſe rocky ſhore And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face. Shak. T. g : 12 in-! ; 
"pk The foreſts murmur, and the ſurges roar, MU'SCLE. ». /. [ muſcle, French: muſ- „„ ated Mae think cloſe; to ſtudy 
1 A goddeſs guards in her enchanted dome. Pepe. 7 * 8 8 in ſilence. 
BE ace! g e ; culus, Latin; muycula, Saxon. ] 
. | The bufy bees with a ſoft murm'ring ſtrain, dale of thi If he ſpake courteouſly, he angled the people's 
1 Invite to gentle ſleep the lab'ring ſwain. Dryden. 1. Myſcle is a bundle of thin and parallel heaitsz if he were Silent, he miſed upon ſme 
1 2. To grumble; to utter ſecret and ſul- plates of fleſhy threads or fibres, in-] dangerous plot. = | Sidag. 
1 len diſcontent with ar before things, eloſed by one common membrane: all ||: wy Ing eee hon; nay 
1 and againf bef. f. the fibres of the ſame plate are parallel! 2 che) diy frequented the church, how dre. 
tl 1 againff before perſons. 4 a tive ear they give unto the chapters read, huy 
By” The good we have enjoy d from heav'n's free to one another , and tied together at ex- careful they were to remember the ſame al to 
177 | will; tremely little diſtances by ſhort and muſe thereupon by themſelves. Hub 
1 8 1 e ae ee ? 1 _ tranſverſe fibres: the fleſhy fibres are Czfar's father oft, 55 y 
. Murmur not at your fickneis, for thereby you | : When he hath mus” ing ki i | 
1 will fin againſt God's providence. Wake. 8 8 of 5 ther ſmaller fibres, in- Beſtow'd his 7 8 
} 6:8 The good conſequences of this ſcheme, which cloled likewiſe by a common mem- As it rain'd kiſſes. FE Shateſpear 
Vie 21 will execute jtſelf without murmuring againſt the] brane: each leſſer fibre conſiſts of very inen H 
1 government, are very viſible. Said. ſmall veſicles or bladders, into which | muſe of underſtanding. 'Pſaim xi. 3. = 
Mu"RMURER. KO 7 [from murmur. we ſuppoſe the veins, arteries, and Her face upon a ſudden glittered, ſo that I wi / 
One who repines; one who complains | nerves to open, for every muſcle re- afraid of her, and muſcd what it might be. 
ſullenly 3 a grumbler; a repiner; a ceives branches of all thoſe veſlels, All 3 2 Eſdras, v.25, > 
complainer , ok i be ard men muſed in their hearts of John, whether MC 
P 3 which muſt be diſtributed to every fibre: he were the Chriſt or not Luke, ili. 15 
| Heav'n's peace be with him! the two ends of each muſcle or the On ches be mus d within bis thoughtful mind | 
That's chriſtian care enough; for living murmurers * . : F 
There 8 | extremities of the fibres are, in the Dryavu 8 
ere's places of rebuke. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. : A , W ſi h h has wwe are It N. 
5 The murmurer is turned off to the company] limbs of animals, faſtened to two bones, 0 oe my od agents penny _ 3 1 
1 of thoſe doleful creatures, which were to inhabit the one moveable, the other fixed; and EY 3 eee tary e | 
55 the ruins of Babylon. Government of the Tongue. therefore, when the muſcles contract, Amid the glad dn, Jt e r bene W 
bis nnen: they draw the moveable bone accordin b Themſmn's Sig 8 
> Ah hapleſs fate of man! ah wretch doom'd once the diref; Cobol th 59 8 To b 8 7 1 „ 11 
14 to die. Blackmore on the Creation. to the direction of their fibres. Quzncy, | 2. 10 de abſent of mind; to be n 
i Mvu'snival. 2. [morneſle, Fr. from mor- Beg eee, ee _ rear are eee _ to ſomething not preſent to be in a 3 
1105 ner, to ſtun.] Four cards of a ſort. r. W 3 An 
Pay $4; 4 Ain N f ecke. Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in tt X 
10 : inner and Ainſworth. 2. A bivalve ſhell-fiſh. elivakes f Ak 
111 Mu R RAIN. 2. SJ. [The etymology of Of ithell-fiſh, there are wrinklers, limpers, And given my treaſures and my rights of thee, 
\ 9 this word 1s not clear; mur is an old cockles and muſcles. ; Carew's Survey 1 To thick-ey'd muſing and curs' d melancholy. per 
1 word for a catarrh, which might well EN ee e eee Tat eee, SEO » 
| | aner to the gl anders ; muriana, low and muſcles grow fuller in the waxing of = We, ta ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd about, f 15 
+10 Latin. Skinner derives it from mori, to Two pair of ſmall muſcle ſhells was Popes: : 7 A Slat aig 
$ die.] The plague in cattle. limeſtone quarry. Wodward on Feſſils. The fad king Wa 
p » — — 7 N 2 Ou: 
: Away ragg'd rams, care I what murrain, kill. Musco'sIiTY. #. J. [muſcoſus, Latin.) | Feels ſudden terror and cold ſhivering, by V 
Sidney · Moſſi ne ſs. | { Lifts not to eat, ſtill muſes, ſleeps untcund. Div 


Some trials would be made of mixtures of water Mvu'scul ar. adj. [from muſculus, Lat.) | 3: To wonder; to be amazed. 
|; Muſe not that I thus ſuddenly xy” 


in ponds for cattle, to make them more milch, to , 
fatten, or to keep them from murrain. Bacon. Relating to mulcles; performed by r batelpoarts 
: A hallowed band muſcles. | hs 5 58 ot te 8 
Cou'd tell what murrains, in what months begun. By the muſcular motion and perpetual flux of the I have a ſtrange inſirmity. "Sha keſoeare' Alachiths 
| : : Garth. liquids, a great part of. the liquids are thrown out | fy *sgEFUL. adj [from muſe ] Deep think 
Mun E. a. /. A kind of bird. of the body. Arburbnot. ing: filentl 3 455"%. oh 

COPE. A _ 850 reckon coots, ee M - 4 c Ao 8 n. J. [from muſcular.) wy 6 52 ee which preſage 
5 5 . Wo — 9 1 
MuK REY. adj. [more, French; morello, * 3 5 e muſcles. The loſs of reaſon, and conclude in rage» Dae 
geon, taken out and cut to Mu“s ER. 2 * [from muſe. ] One who 


Italian; from mero, a moor. | Darkly pieces, will ſtill move, which may depend upon 


red. | their great thickneſs and miſculariy, Grew. | Muſes ; one apt to be abſent of mind. 


Mu's7 


Mus 


1 fi the hare goes to relief. 


oh w F 

throug Bailey. 

/ , [uz] A repolitcry 
ate Must UM. Fes L. rn ] P *. 

W of learned C . 

Ire Mu rooms are by curious naturaliſts 
eee perfect plants, though their 

b. gowers and ſeeds have not as yet been 
diſcovered: the true 3 
muſhroom appears at firſt of a roundi - 

form like a button, the upper part o 
cen which, as alſo the talk, is very 2 

but being opened, the under part is o 

15 a livid fleſh colour, but the fleſhy part, 
tn when broken, is very white ; when they 
1 are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, they 

5 will grow to a large ſize, and explicate 
. themſelves almolt to a flatneſs, and the 
IN red part underneath will change to a 
PY dark colour: in order to cultivate them, 
5775 open the ground about the roots of the 
5 nuſbrooms, where vou will find the earth 
; very often full of ſmall white knobs, 
udp which are the off-ſets or young up- 

rooms; theſe ſhould be carefully gather- 
ople's ed, preſerving them in lumps with the 
tome earth about them, and planted 3 
NN 7 er. 
otetu, beds. 3 f, 
wen . An upſtart; a wretch riſen from a 
„ hon dungbil. ; 
nd to Muftrooms come up in a night, and yet they 
ſcala. are unfown 3 and therefore ſuch as are upſtarts in 
| ate, they call in reproach muſhrooms. - 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtcry. 
Tully, the humble room ſcarcely known, 
[drarts Thc lowly native of a country town. Dryden. 
hem Mo'shROOUSs TONE. 2. J. ¶ muſbroom and 
3 /:ne.] A kind of foſſil. ; 
| Fifteen e oomſtones of the ſame ſhape. 
- 9 | Mood ruard. 

1 77 
hether IU'SICK. 2. J. Cue; maſigue, Fr. 
Its 15s . The ſcience of harmonical ſounds. 
nin. The man that hath no mafick in himſelf, 
yet Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
52 1: fit for treaſons. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Ven. 
Shah Now look into the mu/ick--maſter's gains, 

Where noble youth at vaſt expence is taught, 
Corte But <loquence not valu'd at a great. Dryden. 
* 2. Inſtrumental or vocal harmony. 
in 2 When ſhe ſpake, 
in : / 

Feet words, like dropping honey, ſhe did ſhed : 
— Ani taixt the pearls and rubies ſofcly brake 
up: 0 A [ver ſound, that heavenly mu/ick ſeem'd to make. 
5 ES Fairy Queen. 
5 . Such muſick 
F Lefore was never made, 

of out When of old the ſons of morning ſung. Milton. 

i ee minds an equal temper know, 

8 2 well too high, nor fink too low; 

88 . de fires with animated ſounds, | 
ns bam inta the bleeding lover's wounds. Pape. 

Dani e have dancing-maſtecs and mi ſic x-maſters. 
pat Arbuthnot. and Pope. 

. Entertainments of inſtrumental har- 
kee mon * N ö . 

p : ay "ſick, and dancing, and diverfions, and 
Macbeth 3 are to many in the world, that prayers 
think- E ©0000, and Pſalms are to you. Law. 

1 U 1 . 
"1011. adj, [mufical, French; from 
muſics, | | 
D. gen. , Harmonious: mel di . l 8 f 4 
5 ne eus; melodious; ſweet ſound- 
a & | 
mind. The merry bird 
Chant ; J diras | 
sr, "ated above their chearful harmony, 


a Tin hunting. The place 


1 fort. 


MUS 


And made amongſt themſelves a ſweet conſort, 
That quicken'd the dull ſp'rit with muſical com- 
: F. Queen. 

Sweet bird that ſhunn' the noiſe of folly, 

Moſt muſical, moit melancholy ; 

Thee chauntreſs oft the woud among, i 

I woo to hear thy even ſong. Milton. 

Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſe, 
in poetical expreſſions and in πτ ie numbers, Dryd.. 
2. Belonging to muſick. | 
Several muſical inſtruments are to be ſeen in the 
hands of Apollo's muſes, which might give great 
light to the diſpute between the ancient and mo- 
dern muſick. Addiſon. 
Mu's:iCaLLY, adv. [from mufical.] Har- 
moniouſly ; with ſweet ſound. 
Valentine, muſically coy, 

Shun'd Phædra's arms. | Addiſon. 
Mu's1caLNEess. #. . [from muſical. | 

Harmony. : 
Mus1"cian. 2. . [muficus, Latin; muft- 

cien, French.] One ſkilled in harmony; 

one who performs upon inſtruments of 
muſick. ; | | 
Though the muſicians that ſhould play to you, 
Stand in the ai a thouſand leagues from hence; 
Yer ftrait they ſhall be here. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould fing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mwu/ician than the wren. Shakeſpeare. 
A painter may make a better face than ever 
was ; but he muit do it by a kind of felicity, as 
a muſician that maketh an excellent air in muſick, 


and not by rule. Bacen's Eſjays. 
The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet muſician 


ſung z | 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. Dryden. 
MUSK. x. J. [muſchio,, Italian; muſe. 
French. ] | 
Muſe is a dry, light and friable ſubſtance of a 
dark blackiſh colour, with ſome tinge of a pur- 
pliſh or blood colour in it, feeling ſomewhat ſmooth 
or unctuous : its imell is highly perfumed, and 
too ſtrong to be agreeable in any large quantity: its 
taſte is bitteriſh: it is brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, moſtly from the kingdom of Bantam, ſome 
from Tonquin and Cochin China: the animal 
which produces it is of a very fingular kind, not 
agreeing with any eſtabliſhed genus: it is of the 
fize of a common goat but taller : the bag which 
contains the muſt, is three inches long and two 
wide, and fituated in the lower part of the crea- 
ture's belly. Hill. 
Some putrefactions and excrements yield ex- 
cellent odours ; as civet and muſes Bacon. 
Musk. 2. J. [muſca, Lat.] Grape hya- 
cinth or grape flower. | 
Mvu"sKAPPLE. 2. J. A kind of apple. 
Ainſworth. 
Mu'sxCAT. #. J. [muſe and car.] The 
animal from which muſk 1s got, 
Mu's&CHERRY. 2./. A ſort of cherry. 
Ainſworth. 
MU'SKET. z. J. [| mon/quet, French ; mo/- 
guetto, Italian, a ſmall hawk. Many 
of the fire-arms are named from ani- 
mals.] 
A ſoldier's handgun. 
Thou 
Was ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of ſmoky wmuſters. Shak. Alis oell that end; well, 
We praQtiſe to make ſwifter Motions than any 
you have out of your muſkets. Bacon, 
They charge their muſtets, and with hot deſire 
Of full revenge, renew the fight with fire. Waller. 


1. 


One was brought to us, ſhot with a uſtet-ball 
on the right fide of his head. Miſeman's Surgery. 


N I 


| 


—_ _ 


He pe: ceived a body of their horſe within muſket | 
ſhot of tum, and advancing upon him. Clarendon. | 


2. A male hawk of a ſmall kind, the fe- | 


MUS 


male of which is the ſparrow hawk; ſo 
that eyas muſtet is a young unfledged 
male hawk of that kind. Hanmer. 
Here comes little Robin. 
How now my eyas muſtet, what news with you? 
Shakeſpeares 
The mujZet and the coyftrel were too weak, 
Too fierce the falcon; but above the reit, 
The noble buzzard ever pleas'd me beſt. Dryden. 
MusS&KtTEE'R. 2. J. [from muſtet.}] A 
ſoldier whoſe weapon is his muſket. 
Notwithſtanding they had lined ſome hedges with 
muſeetecrs, they purſued them till they were dif. 
pericd. Clarendon. 


MusxerTo'qn. 2. J. [mouſqueton, French. 


A blunderbuſs; a ſhort gun of a large 
bore. | Diez. 

Mu'sx1ness. . ,. [from nuſt.] The 
ſcent of muſk. 


MusxME'Lon. 2. . [muſt and melon. | 


A fragrant melon. 

The way of maturation of tobacco muſt be from 
the heat of the earth or ſun ; we ſee ſome leading 
of this in muſi melons, which are ſown upon a hot 
bed dunged below, upon a bank turned upon the 
ſouth ſun. 


Musk EAR. #./. [muſe and pear.] A 
fragrant pear. =D 
JS. [muſe and roſe.] A 


Mu'skROSE. 2. 
roſe ſo called, I ſuppoſe, from its fra- 
grance. i | 

In May and June come - roſes of all kinds, 
except the muſt, which comes later. Bacon, 
Thyrſis, whoſe artful trains have oft delay'd 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And ſweeten d every * of the dale. Milton. 
The muſtroſe will, it a luſty plant, bear flowers 
in autumn without cutting. Boyle. 


Mu'sxy. adj. [from mußt.] Fragrant; 


ſweet of ſcent. 

T here eternal ſummer dwells, 
And weſt winds, with muſty wing, 
About the cedar'n allies fling 


Nard and Caſha's balmy ſmells. Milton. 


Mu'sLiNn. z. . ¶ mouſſelin, French.] A 


fine ſtuff made of cotton. 
By the uſe of certain attire made of cambrick or 
muſlin upon her head, ſhe attained to ſuch an evit 


art in the motion of her eyes. Tatler. 
In half-whipt muſlin needles uſeleſs lie, 
And ſhuttle-cocks acroſs the counter fly. Gay. 


Mu'sROL. . /. | zuſerole, French.] The 
noſeband of a horſe's bridle. 

Muss. z. /. A ſcramble. 

When L ery'd hoa! | 

Like boys unto a m/s, kings would ſtart forth, 
And cry, Your will? Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra» 

MussiTATION. 7. J. [nuſſito, Latin. ] 
Murmur; grumble. 


Mvu'ssuLMan. 2. / A Mahometan be- 


lever. | 
MUST. werb imperfe&. [mufſen, Dutch. ] 
To be obliged; to be by neceſſity. It 
is only uſed before a verb. AZ is of 
all perſons and tenſes, and uſed of per- 
ſons and things. . 
Do you confeſs the bond? 
— Ido. 
— Then wu the Jew be merciful. | 
On what compulſion ft 1? tell me that? 
; Shakeſpeare 
Mut J needs bring thy ſon unto the land from 
whence thou cameſt ? Ger. xxiv. 5. 
Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it ſo; 
"Tis but what we ut in our Autumn do. Halley. 
Becauſe the fame ſelf-exiſtent being neceſſarily 
is what he is, tis evident tliat what he may be, or 
hath the power of being, he nf be. Grew. 
Every father and brother of the conyent. has a 
va ce 


Bacon. 


Bailey. 
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MUS. 


voice in the election, which muſt be confirmed by 

the pope. 7 5 Addiſon. 
MUST. z. /. [mr/tum, Lat.] New wine; 

new wort. . 

If in the m:/! of wine, or wort of beer, before 
it be tunned, the burrage ſtay a ſmall time, and 
be often changed, it makes a ſovereign drink for 
melancholy. Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 

As a fwarm of flies in vintage time, 

About the wine-preſs where ſweet muſ? is pour'd, 

Beat off, returns as oft with humming found. 

Milton. 

The wine itſelf was ſuiting to the reſt, 

Still working in the *, and lately preſs'd. 

| Dryden. 

A frugal man that with ſufficient muſt 
His caſks repleniſh'd yearly ; he no more 
Deſir'd, nor wanted. » Philips, 

Liquors, in the act of fermentation, as muſt 
and ncy ale, produce ſpaſms in the ſtomach. 

Arbuthnet on Aliments. 
To MusT. v. a. [mws, Welſh, ſtinking; 
mos, Dutch, mouldineſs; or perhaps 
from mit.] To mould; to make 
meuldy, | 

Others are made of ftone and lime; but they 
are ſubject to give and be moiſt, which will 7. 
corn. Mortimen. 
To MusT. v. x. To grow mouldy. 
MusTa"cnes. 2. J. [muftaches, French. ] 
Whiſkers ; hair on the upper lip. 

This was the manner of the Spaniards, to cut 
off their beards, ſave only their ae,, which 
they wear long. : Spenſer 
Mu'sT ARD. . /. [mauſtard, Welſh; 
mouſtard, French; finapis.] A plant. 


| | Miller. 
The pancakes were naught, and the muſtard was 
good. Sha beſpcare. 


Sauce like himſelf, offenſive to its foes, 
Nuſlurd, in gieat quantities, would quickly 
the animal. Arbuthnot. 
Tis your's to thake the ſoul, 
With thunder rumbling from the ju boul. 
Pope. 
Stick your candle in a bottle, a coſtiee cup, or a 
 mz:ſfiard pot. S. 
To Mus TER. v. 2. To aſſemble in or- 
der to form an army. 
Why does mi blood thus muſter to my heart, 
So diſpoicfiing all my other parts 
Of neceſſary ntneſs? Sr. Dcafecre for Meal. 
They reach the deſtin'd place, 
And nujftcr there, anc round the centre ſwarm, 
And draw together. Blackmeore's Creations 
To MUSTER. v. 4. {mor/teren, Dutch. 
To bring together; to form into an 
army. 13 
The captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, 
and the other quarter never #2/tcred nor ſeen, de- 
mends payment of bis waole account. Spenſer. 
Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muiter all 
From twelve to ſeventg. Shakeipeare's Coriclanus. 
I'll muftcr up my triends, and meet your grace. 
| Shakeſpeares 


2 Kings. 
I eould mater up, as well as you, 
My giants and my witcnes too. Donne. 
A daw tricked himſelf up with all the gay 
Fathers he could nter. L' Eftrange. 
| Old Anci::ſes : 
Review's his muſter d race, and took the tale. 
| Dryden. 
All the wiſe ſayings and advices which philoſo- 
phers could m:ſter up to this purpoſe, have proved 
ineffectual to the common people. Tillotſon. 
A man might have three hundred and eighteen 
men in his family, without being heir to Adam, 


people. 


; : : 4 
The roguiſh myflard, dang'rous to the noſe, Xing. 


bring the blood into an aikaline ftate, and deſtroy | 


The principal ſcribe of the hoſt muſtered the 


MUS 
and might muſter them up, and lead them out 
againſt the Indians. Locke. 
Having muſtered up all the forces he could think 

of, the clouds above, and the deeps below: theſe, 

ſays he, are all the ſtores we have for water; and 

Moſes directs us to no other for the cauſes of the 

deluge. Wodwward's Natural Hifi: y. 
Mu'sres. ». . [from the verb.] 
1. A review of a body of forces. 

All the names 

Of thy confederates too, be noleſs great 

In hell than here : that when we would repeat 

Our ſtrengths in Muſter, we may name you all. 
Ben Jonſen. 
2. A repiſter of forces muſtered. 

Ye publiſh the ters of your own bands, and 
proclaim them to amount to thouſands. Hoster. 

Deception takes wrong meaſures, and makes 
Falſe muſfters, which ſounds a retreat inſtead of a 
charge, and a charge inſtead of a retreat. South. 


3. A collection: as, a muſter of peacocks. 


4. To paſs Mus rER. To be allowed. 
Such excuſes will not poſs muſter with God, 
who will allow no man's idleneſs to be the meaſure 
of poſſible or impoſſible. South. 
Double dealers may paſs muſter for a while ; but 
all parties waſh their hands of them in the conclu- 
ſion. L'Eftrange. 
Mu'sTERBOOK. . /. [muſter and book. ] 
A book in whiche the forces are regi- 
ſtered. 
Shadow will ſerve for Summer: prick him: for 
we have a number of ſhadows to fill up the ¹H er- 
buck. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Mu"sTERMASTER, #. /. | muſter and: 


maſier.] One who ſuperintends the 


muſter to prevent frauds. 
A noble gentleman, then mufermaſter, was ap- 
pointed embaſſador unto the J'urkiſh emperor. 
RNnolles's Hiſtory. 
Mauftcrmaſters carry the ableſt men in their pock- 
Cf's, Raleigh. 


Mu'sTER-ROLL. 2. J. [mufler and roll. 


A regiſter of forces. | 
How many {inſignificant combatants are there 
in the Chriſtian camp, that only lend their names 
to fill up the mwufter-roll, but never dream of going 
upon ſervice ? 
One tragick ſentence, if I dare deride, 
Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd ; 
Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims, 
Though bur perhaps a muſter-rcll of names. Pope. 


Mu'STILY. adv. [from mufty.] Mouldi- 
ly. 


Mu"sTiwess. . J. [from muffy.] Mould ; 


damp foulneſs. 
Keep them dry and free from ie. 
| Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Mus rv. adj. [from muſt.] 
1. Mouldy; ſpoiled with damp; moiſt 
and ſetid. 
Was't thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with fwine and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw. Shakeſprarc's King Lear. 

Piſtachocs, ſo they be good and not iy, made 
info a milk, are an excellent nouriſher. Bacon. 

Let thoſe that go by water to Graveſend prefer 
lying upon the boards, than on mufly infectious 
ſtraw. Harvey. 

2, Stale; ſpoiled with age. 

While the graſs grows—the proverb is ſomewhat 

miſty. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Vapid with fetidneſs. 

Let not, like Nzvius, cvery error paſs ; 

The muſty wine, foul cloth, or greaſy glaſs. Pepe. 
4. Dull; heavy; wanting activity; want- 
ing practice in the occurrences of life. 


Xantippe, being married to a bookiſh man who 
has no knowledge of the world, is forced to take 


Decay of Pietye | 


MUT 


his affairs into her own hands, and to ſpir!; um 
now and then, that he may not grow muſty and v 
fit for converſation. Addiſon's 92 
7 "voy 
MuTaBILITY. a. J [mutabilite, French: 
mutabilis, Latin. „ 
1. Changeableneſs; not continuance in 
the ſame ſtate. 

The mutzrbility of that end, for which the. wn 
made, maketh them alſo changeable, Hits: 
My fancy was the air, molt tree, - 7 
And full of 1u:ability, 

Big with chimeras. Fact, 

Plato confeſſes that the heavens and the * 
of the world are corporeal, and therefore fobeg 
to niutæbility. Ctillino 2 

2. Inconſtancy; change of mind. 

Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, gifi4 

Nice longings, flanders, mutability, Sbaicia, 
Mu”TABLE. adj. [mutabilis, Latin.) 
1. Subject to change; alterable. 

Of things of the moſt accidental and 472; ny. 
ture, accidental in their production, and le in 
their continuance, yet God's preſcience is . cer 
tain in him as the memory is or can be in u,, 

Death's Soom 
2. Inconſtant; unſettled. 
For the able rank- ſcented many, 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter, * 
Sab p. Coritiarun 
I ſaw thee mutable 
Of fancy, fear'd left one day thou would'ſt ha: 
me. a Mile. 
Mu"TapLExNESs. z. . [from mutablt., 
Changeableneſs; uncertainty ; inſtabi. 
lity. 
Mura"rion. 2. J. [ mutation, French; 
mutatio, Lat.] Change; alteration. 
His honour 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worſe. Nabe, 

The viciſptude or mutations in the ſuperior gte 

are no fit matter for this preſent argument. 
Bacen's Eſſay 

To make plants grow out of the ſun or open ur 
is a great mutation in nature, and ma; inquce a 
change in the ſeed. Fals, 


MUT E. 44. [maect, Fr. matus, Latin.) 


1. Silent; not vocal; not having the ul: 
of voice. 
Why did he reaſon in my ſoul implant, 
And ſpeech, th' effect of reaſon? To the r.1% 
My ſpeech is loſt; my reaſon to the brute, 1 545, 
Mute ſolemn ſorrow, free from temale 25 
Such as the majeſty of gtief deitcoyss Dots 
2. Having nothing to ſay. 
Say the be mute, and will not ſpeak a worn, 
Then I'll commend her volubility. See, 
All ſat Mute, 2 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts, 7-1 
All the heav'nly choir ftood ute, . 
And ſilence was in heav'n. Millan's Farad: Lin 
The whole perplex'd ig noble crowd, = 
Mute to my queſtions, in my praiſes 1099, 
Echo'd the word. 


Murr. 2. / 


1. One that has no power of ſpeech. 
Either our hiſtory mall with full m. v3 

Speak freely of our acts; or elfe cur 2 V5 

Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongdelc Fon 


\ 
„ a. + 
440. 


Your mute 14) be; 2 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine che, 
no wiſe 


He that never hears a word ſpoken n wh) 
der if he remain ſpeechlefs; as one muſt 1 
from an infant ſhould be bred up mag, oy, 
and have no teaching. | 1 
Let the figures, to which mem; 
voice, imitate the mutes in their actions. | | 
o © / c 
2. A letter which without a vowel c 


make no ſound, 8 


; Fes 
2 
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Gem marians note the eaſy pronunciation of a 


we before a liquid, which not therefore 
deset rily make the preceding vowel long. Holder. 
9% Mork. v. #. [mutir, 
dung as birds. 5 _ 
Mine cves being open, the ſparrows muted warm 
dung into mine eyes. Tob. ii. 10. 
1 could not fright the crows, 
Or the leaſt bird from muting on my head. 
Ben Fonſon. 
The bird not able to digeſt the fruit, from her 
jacburerted ming ariſeth this plant. be Browns 
Mu rely. ado. [from mute.) Silently; 
not vocally. | 
[riving dumb Silence from the portal door, | 
Where hie had mutcly Tat two hours before. Milton. 
. MU TILATE. v. 4. [mutiler, French; 
»utils, Latin.] To deprive of ſome 
cilential part. ä 
guch fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or mu- 
„c the integrity of Adam, preventiveiy conceive 
to creation of thirteen ribs. 8 Brown. 
Syllurgius juſtly complains that the place is mu- 
9 © s 7 
til. ted. Sti!l ng feet. 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is 
done whoſe fragments are ſo beautiful as tr fe of 
Sapeho. 5 Harlan. 
A nbtle's works were corrupted, from Straiz9's 
20c0unt of their having been mutilated and conſum- 
24 with moiſture. Baker. 
Murita flor. z. J [matilation, French; 


'4 


| priration of a. limb, or any eſſential 
nſtabi. 


art. 
Phe ſubject hath been oppreſſed by fines, im- 
priſonments, utilations, pillories, and baniſhments. 
: Clarendon. 
Muilations are not tranſmitted from father to 
ſon, the blind begetting ſuch as can. ſee : crip- 
ples, mutilate in their own perſons, do come out 
rerfeQt in their generations. Browne 
MU'TINE. =. .. [mutin, French.) A 
mutineer; a mover of inſurrection. Not 
in uſe, | 
In my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
That would not let me ſleep 3 methought I lay 
Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes. Shakeſpeare. 
Like the mutines of Jeruſalem, ., 
| Be friends a while. | Shakeſpeare's King Fabn. 
Murix ETZ R. 2. . [from mutin, French. ] 
mover of ſedition; an oppoſer of law- 
tal authority. 
1.2 war of the duke of Urbin, head of the 
Son wutineers, was unjuſt. Bacons 
wide the mufti's garden-gate z 
05 our macigeers appoint to meet. Dryden. 
Dake por ze have caſhiered ſeveral of their followers as 
ho have contradicted them in political 
SUV CHHNLLONGs | Addiſon. 
os. adj. [mutine, French.] Se- 
citicus; buſy in inſurrection; turbu- 


-ench; 
On. 


1 per 8 
lor Zlode 
'7 Eſt 
open Vu 
mouce 1 
Bain 
2 

po 
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It tauntingly replied 

Toth 51 ontented members, th' mutinous parts, 

27 envice his zeceipt, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

+2 113 of England ſhould- be adminiſtered, 
"12 7744105 ſeverely ſuppreſſed. Hayward. 
1 „our guards, that if perſuaſion fail, 
SY „ 0129 „Saint the mutinous prevail. Waller. 
„„ de deaf with this impatient crowd; 
__” Wants are NOW grown mutinous and loud. 
1 t Dryden. 
ov adv. [from mutinous.] 
elt ully; turbulently, 

ann, a young woman, a fair woman, 
da a people in nature mutinouſiy proud, 
4 betore uſed to hard governours. 
Mp Sidney. 
„ brudently often, ſeditiouſty. and mutinouſ- 
d employ their zeal for perſons. 


Shur, ff MINOUSLY, 


11, n Wiſe 
11 do, Wi 


4" 4 
A 


Ver. II. 


French.] To 


rulilatis, from mutilo, Latin.] De- 


Shrati's Sermons. 
| 


MUT 


Mvu”TiNovsness. 2. / [from mutinous.] 
Seditiouſneſs ; turbulence. as | 
To Mu'Tiny. v. n. [mutiner, Fr.] To 
riſe againſt authority; to make inſur- 
fection; to move ſedition. 
The ſpirit of my father begins to uin againſt 
this ſervitude, 
The people mutiny, the fort is mine, 
And all the ſoldiers to my will incline. Mallen. 
When Cæſar's army mutinied, and grew trouble- 
ſome, no argument could appeaſe them. South, 
Mu"Tiny, 2. . [from the verb.] Infur- 
rection; ſedition. 
The king fled to a ſtrong caſtle, where he was 
gathering forces to ſuppreſs this mutiny. Sidney. 
I' th' war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd 
Moſt valour, ſpoke not for them. Shakeſpeare's Cor. 
In moſt ſtrange poſtures 
We've ſeen him ſet himſelf. 
— There is a mutiny in's mind. 
Leſs than if this frame 
Of heav'n were falling, and theſe elements 
n mutiny had from her axle torn 
The ſtedfaſt earth. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
Soldiers grow pernicious to their maſter who 
becomes their ſervant, and is in danger of their 
mutinies, as much as any government of ſeditious. 
: Temple. 
To MUTTER. v. 2. [mutire, mufſare, 


Latin.] To grumble; to murmur. 
What would you aſk me, that I would deny, 
Cr ſtand fo mutt'ring on? Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
ow! what does his caſhier'd worſhip mutter! 

Shakeſpeares 
Sky lowr'd, and mutt” ring thunder ſome ſad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal fin 
Original! Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
They may treſpaſs, and do as they pleaſe; no 
man dare accuſe them, not ſo much as mutter 
againſt them, Burton. 
Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 
Are rous'd; and clatt'ring ſticks cry, play, play, 
lay: . 
Mean tans your filthy foreigner will ſtare, 
And mutter to himſelf, ha, gens barbare ! 
And it is well he Mutters, well for him; 
Our butchers elſe would tear him limb from limb. 
Dryden. 
When the tongue of a beantiful female was cut 
out, it could not forbear muttering. Addiſan's Spect. 
To Murr ER. v. a. To utter with im- 


perfect articulation; to grumble forth. 
Amongſt the ſoldiers this is muttered, 
That here you maintain ſev'ral factions. 
A kind of men, ſo looſe of ſoul, 
That in their ſleep will mutter their affairs. Shak. 
Your lips have ſpoken lies, your tongue hath 
muttered perverſeneſs. Iſaiah, lix. 2. 
A hateful prattling tongue, 
That blows up jealouſies, and heightens fears, | 
By muttering pois'nous whiſpers in mens ears. 
| | Creech. 
Mu'TTER. z. /. {from the verb.] Mur- 


mur; obſcure utterance. 

Without his rod revers'd, 

And backward mutters of diſſevering power, 

We cannot free the lady. Milton. 


Murr ERER. 2. J. | from mutter.] Grum- 
bler; murmurer. 

Mu"TTERINGLY. adv. from muttcring. | 
With a low voice; without diſtin& arti- 
culation. | 

MU”TTON. . J. [mouton, French, ] 

1. The fleſh of ſheep dreſſed for food. 


The fat of roaſted muteon d beef, falling on the 
birds, will baſte them. Swift's Direct. t the Coke 
2. A ſheep. , Now only in ludicrous lan- 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſp. 


guage. 
Here's too ſmall a paſture for ſuch ſtore of Mut- 
tons. Shakeſpearce 


The fleſh of muticns is better taſted where the 


Shakeſpeare's As you like ite | 


M UZ 

ſheep feed upon wild thyme* and wholeſome 
herbs. Bacon's Natura Hifecry. 
Within a few days were brought out of the coun- 
try two thouſand mmwuttons. Haywward's Edvard VI. 
MuTTonFi'sT. z. /. 

A hand large and red. 
Will he who ſaw the ſoldiers mutton ff, 


And ſaw thee maul'd, appear within the lift 

To witneſs truth. ] 
MUTUAL. adj. [munel, French; mu- 

tuus, Lat.] Reciprocal ; each acting in 

return or correſpondence to the other. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 

If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 

You ſhall perccive them make a mutual Rand, 

By the tweet power of muſick. Shakeſpeares 

What ſhould mot excite a mutual flame, 


Your rural cares and pleaſures are the ſame. Pope. 


Mu'1vaLlLy. adv. [from mutual.] Re- 
ciprocally ; in return. 
He never bore 
Like labour with the reſt ; where th' other inftru- 
ment3 
Did fee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel, 
And mutually participate. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Dear love bear to fair Anne Page, 
Who mutually hath anſwer'd my aftection. 
; Shakeſpeares 

The tongue and pen mutually aſſiſt one another, 
writing what we ſpeak, and ſpeaking what we- 
write. | Holder. 

Pellucid ſubſtances act upon the rays of light 
at a diſtance, in refracting, reflecting and in- 
flecting them, and the rays mutually agitate the 
parts of thoſe ſubſtances at a diſtance for heating 
them. Newton's Opticks. 

They mutually teach, and are taught, that leſſon 
of vain confidence and ſecurity. Atterbury's Serm. 

May I the ſacred pleaſures know 
Of ſtricteſt amity, nor ever want 
A friend with whom I mutually may ſhare 
Gladneſs and anguiſh. Philips. 

MuTuaLiTY. 2. . [from mutual.] Re- 
ci procation. 
Villanous thoughts, Roderigo ! when theſe mu- 
tualities ſo marſhal the way, hard at hand comes 
the incorporate concluſion. Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 

Mvu'zzLE. 2. . [mujeau, French.] 

1. The mouth of any thing ; the mouth 
of a man in contempt. 

But ever and anon turning her #zuzz/e toward 
me, ſhe threw. ſuch a proſpect upon me, as might 
well have given a ſurfeit to any weak lover's ſto- 
mach. Sidney. 

Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in 
the velocity with which it leaves the muzz/e of the 
cannon, would require twenty-five years to paſs 
from us to the ſun. Cheyne. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ſtir 
the fire with the tongs; if the tongs be not at 
hand, uſe the muzz/e of the bellows. Svift. 

2. A faſtening for the mouth, which hin- 


ders to bite. 

The fifth Harry from curbed licence plucks 
The muzzle of reſtraint; and the wild dog 
Shall fleſh his tooth on ev'ry innocent. Shakeſp. 

Greyhounds, ſnowy fair, 
And tall as tags, ran looſe, and cours'd around 
his chair; 
With golden muzz/cs all their mouths were bound. 
Dryden. 
To Mu"z21LE. v. x. To bring the mouth 
near. 

The bear muzzles, and ſmells to him, puts his 
noſe to his mouth and to his cars, and at lat leaves 
him. | L' Eſtranges 

To Mu“zzLE. v. a. | 
rt. To bind the mouth. 

This butcher's cur is venom mouth'd, and! 
Have not the pow'r to muzzle him; therefore beſt 
Not wake him in l.is fiumber, Shakeſpeare. 

* | = 


[mutton and Halt.] 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
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My RmM1DoON. 2. J. [ur pan. 


MYR 


The bear, the boar, and every ſavage name, 
Wild in effect, though in appearance tame, | 
Lay waſte thy woods, deſtroy thy bliſsful bow'r, 
And muzzled though they ſeem, the mutes devour. 
| 4; Dryden. 


Through the town with ſlow and ſolemn air, 
Led by the noſtril, walks the muzzled bear. Gay. 
2. To fondle with the mouth clole. A 
low word, | | 
The nurſe was then muxzling and coaxing of 
the child. : L'Aſtrange. 
3. To reſtrain from hurt. 
My dagger ma 
Leſt it ſnould bite its maſter, and ſo prove, 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. Shak: ſpeare. 
My. pronoun poſſeſſive. [See MIN E.] 
Belonging to me. My is uſed before a 
ſubſtantive, and ine anciently and pro- 
perly before a vowel. My is now 
commonly uſed indifferently before 
both. My is uſed when the ſubſtan- 
tive follows, and mine when it goes 
before: as, this is my book ; this bock is 
mine. 
Her feet ſhe in my neck doth place. Spenſer. 
I conclude my reply with the words of a Chriſtian 
poet. Branbhall, 
If my ſoul had free election 
To diſpoſe of her affection. Maller. 
I ſhall preſent ny reader with a journal. Addiſon. 


My'xcnex. x. J. [mynchen, Saxon. | A 


nun. Die. 
My*ocraPHy. 2. J. [uvriyjafine] A de- 
ſcription of the muſcles. 


 Mr'oLocy. . /. Imyoligie, French. ] The 


deſcription and doctrine of the muſcles. 
To inſtance in all the particulars, were to write 
a whole ſyſtem of myology. Cheyne's Pbilaſeph. Prin. 
MyY'ory. 2. /. Coed: 1] Shortneſs of 
fight. | 
MY"r1aD, . . [uvpa:] 
1. The number of ten thouſand. 
2. Proverbially any great number. 
Aſſemble thou, 
Of all thoſe myriads, which we dead, the chief. 
| Miitan. 
Are there legions of devils who are continually 
deſigning and working our ruin? there aze alio 
myriads of good angels who are more cheerful and 
officious to do us good. Tillatſon. 
Safe ſits the goddeſs in her dark retreat; 
Around her, myriads of ideas wait, 
And endleſs ſhapes. Prior. 
Any rude 
ruffian; ſo named from the ſoldiers of 


Achilles. 

The maſs of the people will not endure to be go- 
verned by Clodius and Curio, at the head of their 
myrmidons, though theſe be ever ſo numerous, and 
compoſed of their own repreſentatives. Swift. 

MyRrO'BALAN. 2. J. [myrobalanus, Lat.] 
A fruit. 

The myrobalans are a dried fruit, of which we 
have five kinds: they are fleſhy, generally with a 
Kone and kernel, having the pulpy part more or leſs 
of an auſtere acrid taſte : they are the production 
of five different trees growing in the Eaſt Indies, 
where they are eaten preſerved. Hill, 

The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures ; 
for it is ſweet, and yet aſtringent. Bacen. 


Myro'roLisT. n. J. [Aube and mui] 
One who ſells unguents. 


MyakH. 2. / [myrrha, Latin; myrrhe, 
French.] A gum. 

Myrrh is a vegetable product of the gum reſin 

kind, ſent to us in looſe granules from the ſize of 

@ pepper-corn to that of a walnut, of a reddiſh 

brown colour with more or leſs of an admixtu:e of 

yellow : its taſte is bitter and acrid with a peculiar 


MYS 
aromatick flavour, but very nauſeous : its ſmell is 
ſtrong, but not diſagreeable: it is brought from 
*Ethjopia, but the tree which produces it is wholly 
unknown. Our myrrh is the very drug known 
by the ancients under the ſame name. Hill. 

The myrrhe ſweet bleeding in the bitter wound. 
Spenſer. 
I dropt in alittle honey of roſes, with a few 
drops of tiacture of myrrh. VWiſcman's Surgery 
My RRHINE. adj. [myrrhinus, Latin. ] 
Made of the myrrhine ſtone, 
How they quaff in gold, 
Cryſtal and myrrbine cups imbols'd with gems 
And fluds of pearl. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
My RTITORM. adj. | myrius and form. | 
Having the ſhape of myrtle, 8 
MyRTIE. 2. /. [nyrtus, Latin; myrte, 
French.] A fragrant tree ſacred to 


Venus. 

The flower of the myrtle conſiſts of ſeveral 
leaves diſpoſed in a circular order, which expand 
in form of a roſe; upon the top of the foot-ſtalk 
is the ovary, which has a ſhort ſtarlike cup, di- 
vided at the top into five parts, and expanded ; the 
ovary becomes an oblong umbilicated fruit, divided 
into three cells, which are full of kidney-thaped 
ſeeds. Hiller. 

There will I make thee beds of roſes, 

With a thouſand fragrant poſies; 

A cap of flowers, and a girdle 

Imbroider'd all with leaves of myrtlc. Shakeſpeare. 
I was of late as petty to his ends, 

As is the morn dew on the myrtle leaf 

To his grand fea, Shakeſpeare's Antony and Clecp. 

Democritus would have Concord like a fair vir- 

gin, holding in one hand a pomegranate, in the 
other a bundle of myrtie; for ſuch is the nature 
of theſe trees, that if they be planted, though a 
good ſpace one from the other, they will. meet, 
and with twining one embrace the other. Peacham. 

Nor can the mule the gallant Sidney paſs: 

The plume of war! with early lawrels crown'd, 
The lover's yr'le and the poet's bay. Thomjon. 

MysE'LF. 2. J. [my and /elf.] 

I. An emphatical word added to J. as, / 
myſelf do it, that is, not I by proxy; 
not another, | 

As his hoſt, 
I ſhould againſt his murth'rer thut the door, 
Not bear the knife my/e/f. Shakeſpeare's Machcth. 

2. The reciprocal of J, in the oblique 
caſe. 

They have miſſed another pain, againſt which 
I ſliould have been at a loſs to defend myſelf. 

Swift's Examiner. 

3. 1 is ſometimes omitted, to give force 
to the ſentence. | 

Myſ.F ſhall mount the roſttum in his ſavour, 
And try to gain his pardon. Aadiſon. 

MysrA OG uk. 2. * [ anraywyce 3 my/ta- 
gogus, Latin.] One who interprets di- 
vine myſteries; alſo one who keeps 
church relicks, and ſhews them to 
ſtrangers. Bailey. 

MySTE'RIARCH. 1. J. [ vor eo and - 
One preſiding over myſteries. 

MYSTERIOUS. adj. | my/tericux, French; 


from my/tery.] 
1. Inacceilible to the underſtanding ; aw- 
fully obſcure. 
God at laſt 
To Satan, firſt in fin, his doom apply'd, 
Though in myftcrious terms. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 

Then the true Son of knowledge firſt appear'd, 

And the old dark myſ/tcricus clouds were clear'd. 
| Denham. 
2. Artfully perplexed, ; 

Thole princes who were diſtinguiſhed for my/te- 
rious {Kill in government, found, by the event, that 
they had ill conſulted their own quiet, or the hap- 
pineſs of their people. Swift. 


 MysTE"RIOUSNESS. 2. J. [from af. 


My'srick. 


2. Involving ſome ſecret meaning; ear 


MTS 


My8TERIOUSLY. adv. [from myfterin, 
1. In a manner above vnderſianding, 
2, Obſcurely; enigmatically. 

Our duty of preparation contained in thie dee 
word, try or examine, being after the manng gf 
myſteries, myſteriouſly and ſecretly deſcribed, the 
is reaſon to believe that there is in it very mycy 
duty. Taylur's W. orthy Commur: 

Each ftair myſicrioufly was meant. 


cant, 


J Lil t 


rious. | 8 
1. Holy obſcurity. 


My purpole is, to gather together into an uren 


„„ 


They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thole myſteries which heay'n 
Will not have earth to know. Shokeſjrare”: (+, 

Upon holy days, let the matter of your medi. 
tions be according to the myſtery of the day; a 
to your ordinary devotions of every day, ad tte 
prayer which is fitted to the ny. 45 

If God ſhou!'d pleaſe to reveal unto us this n 
myſtery of the Trinity, or ſom? other 55 in 
our holy religion, we ſhould not be able to unde 
ſtand them, unleſs he would beſtow on vs me new 
faculties of the mind. Lui 

2. An enigma; any thing artfully mace 
difficult. 7 | 

To thy great comfort in this m;/cry of ill c. 
nions, here s the twin brother of thy lett:r. 

- Sharſpeare's Merry Wives of I rin, 

Important truths ſtill let your fables had, 
And moral myſterics with art unfold, Gam.” 

3. A trade; a calling: in this ſenſe 1: 
ſhould, according to Warburton, be 
written mi/tery, from meſtier, French, 3 
trade. X 

And that which is the nobleſt yy ic, 
Brings to reproach and common intamy. nee 

Inſtruction, manners, eres and traces, 
Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms, and lau, 
Decline to your confounding contraries. S925, þ 


My'sTiCAL. adj. [myfticus, Latin.) 


1. Sacredly obſcure. 
Let God himſelf that made me, let not man tl 
knows not himſelf, be my inftructur, con- 
the myſtical way to heaven. Lat 
From ſalvation ail fleſh being excludes U* 
way, God hath revealed a way my/tica! and t. 
natural, Letta. 


blematical. 

Ye five other wand'ring fires | that mate 
In myſticł dance not without ſong, It! rd. : 
His praiſe, who out of darknels cad d. 1575 : 

It is- Chriſt's body in the ſacramer. 45 of 
of it; but in the ſacrament n't tic _—_— F 
but the ſpiritual and myſical. T.ay'r 4 eu , 

It is plain from the Apocalypfe, tt 7. 
Babylon is to be conſumed by He- . 

3. Ovſcure ; ſecrat. 

Leſt new fears diſturb the happy 1110 RT 

Know, I have ſearch d the 2 rolls of fl 


Dri 


ice . } la 


My'sT1ICALLY. adv. {from 27 10 Toon 
3s * 


a manner, or by an act, in 


ſecret meaning. ; 
Theſe two in thy ſacred hob Þ6 nl 
Till _— join'd but one hey be. Muri 


. N 8 
ON 3 , 


—— 
« 


* 


My'sTICALNESS. u. . [from myſtical.) 
lnvolution of ſome ſecret meaning. 

My TH0LO'GICAL. 4%. [from mythology. ] 

Relating to the explication of fabulous 

8 "ping of the conceit was probably hiero- 

which after became e and by 

ole into a total verity, W ich was but 


covert ſenſe and morality. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


; ad. mytho- 
MyTHOLO GICALLY. ad [from 77 


g'yphical, 
tradition . 
partially true in its 


MYT 


legical.] In a manner ſuitable to the 
ſyſtem of fables. F 
MyTHro'LoGIsT. #./. [from mythology.) 
A relator or expoſitor of the ancient 
fables of the heathens. 
The grammarians and mythologifts ſeem to be 
altogether unacquainted with his wiitings. Creech. 
It was a celebrated problem among the ancient | 
mythologiſts, What was the ſtrongeſt thing, what 
the wiſeſt, and what the greateſt ? [orrise 


To My THo0'LOGIZE. v. . [from mytho- 


1 MYT 


log 3] To relate or explain the fabu- 
tous hiſtory of the heathens. 


MyTHro'LoGyY. n. . [und. and ayS- ; 
mythologie, Fr.] Syſtem of fables; ex- 
plication of the fabulous hiſtory of the 
gods of the heathen world. 


The modeſty of myth:/gy deſerves to be com- 
mended : the ſcenes there are laid at a-diſtance 
it is once upon a time, in the days of yore, and in 
the land of Utopia. Bentley. 


N A 


A femivowel, has in Engliſh an 


almoſt loſt; as, condemn, contemn. 


catch unexpectedly; to ſeize without 

warning. A word ſeldom uſed but in 

low language, 

| Na'cker, or NaKER. 2. . | concha mar- 
gritifera, Lat.] A ſhell that contained 
a pearl, 

NI DIR. n. J. [Arabick.] The point 
under foot directly oppoſite to the ze- 
nith. 


As far as four bright ſigns comprize, 
The diſtant zenith from the nadir lies. Creech. 


Nare. 1. J. [mergus cirrhatus.] A kind 
of tufted ſeabird. 
Nas. . J. [nagge, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſmall horſe. A horſe in familiar 
language, a 
A hungry lion would fain have been dealing 
with good horſefleſh 3 but the nag would be too 


ly 


nie n 
„, be 
uch, 3 


jt; ficet, : L'* Eftrange. | 
det hy nogs, the leaneſt things alive, 
10 So very hard thou lov'ſt to drive. Prior. 


2. A paramour: in contempt. 
Your ribauld vag of Egypt 


NAIL. 2. J. Inœgl, 
man. 

1. The hard cruſt or horny ſubſtance at 
the ends of the fingers and toes. 


Saxon; nagel, Ger- 


Ihe meaneſt ſculptor in th 


5 17 W nn Emilian ſquare, 

8 Can imitate in braſs the nails and hair . ; 

14 5 Expert in trifles. Dryden. 

Ihe rails of our fingers give ſtrength to thoſe 

Pt in the various functions they are put to; and 

3 (fend the numerous nerves and tendons that are 

of t. 8 under them. Ray. 

Dees, - 
vj l. eps talons of birds; the claws or paws 
ing ſeme ealts, 


3- A ſpike of metal by which things are 
faſtened together. E n 


/ „e 


Ms“ 


N invariable ſound: as, zo, name, 
1 net; it is ſometimes after 2 


Hoicts fails, and flies. Shabeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


My nails can reach unto thine eyes. Shakeſpeare. 


To Nas. v. a. [nappa, Swediſh.] To 


ö 


N. 


NAR 

As one nail by ſtrength drives out another; 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object ſoon forgotten. Shakeſpeare. 

For the body of ſhips, no nation doth equal 
England, nor for the oaken timber to build them; 
and we need not borrow iron for ſpikes or nails, 
to falten them together. Bacon. 

The load- ſtone mines in the ſhore of India, 
are ſo placed in abundance and vigour, that it 
proves an adventure of hazard to pals thoſe coaſts 


in a ſhip with iron nails. Brown. 
A beechen pail 
Hung by the handle, on a driven nail. Dryden. 


An equivocal word uſed for the nail of the hand 
or foot, and for an iron nail to faſten any thing. 
Watts. 

4. A ſtud; a boſs. N 

For not the deſk with filver nails, 

Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japan'd avails 
To writing of good ſenſe. Swift. 
5. A meaſure of length; two inches and 
a quarter, 
6. On the nail. Readily ; immediately ; 
without delay. I once ſuppoſed it from 
a counter ſtudded with nails, but have 
ſince found in an old record, ſelvere 
ſuper unguem. It therefore means into 
the hand. 
We want our money n the nail, 
The banker's ruin'd if he pays. Seift”'s Poems. 
To NAIL. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To faſten with nails. | 
To the croſs he nails thy enemies, 
The law that is againſt thee, and the fins 
Of all mankind, with him are crucify'd. Milton. 
He claſp'd his hand upon the wounded part. 
The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and uneſpy d, 
And pierc'd his hand, and nail d it to his fide. 
Dryden. 
2. To ſtud with nails. 
In golden armour glorious to behold, 
The rivets of your arms were zail'd with gold. 

3 Dryden. 
NA“ILER. 2. . [from nail.] One whole 
trade is to forge nails; a nail- mah er. 

NA KED. ad. [nacod, Saxon.] 


N A K 


A philoſopher being aſked in what a wiſe man 
differed from a fool? anſwered, ſend them both 
naked to thoſe who know them not, and you ſhall 
perceive. | Bacon, 

| He pitying how they ſtood 
Before him naked to the air, that now 
Mutt ſuffer change ; 

_ As father of his family, he clad 
Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts, Milton. 
2. Unarmed; defenceleſs; unprovided. 

Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
1 ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me noked to mine enemies. Shakeſpeare. 

Ungrateful men, 
Pehold my boſom naked to your ſwords, | 
And let the man that's injur'd ſtrike the blow. 
; : 8 Addiſon. 
3. Plain; evident; not hidden, 

The truth appears fo naked on my fide, 

That any purblind eye may find it out. Shale. 
4. Mere; bare; wanting the neceſſary 
additions ; ſimple ; abſtracted. 

Not that God doth require nothing unto happi- 
neſs at the hands of men, ſaving only a naked be- 
lief, for hope and charity we may not exclude ; 
but that without belief all other things are as no- 
thing, and it is the ground of thoſe other divine 
virtues. Hookers 

Na"xeDLY. adv. 

1. Without covering. | 
2. Simply; merely; barely ; in the ab- 
ſtract. 

are found to be articulations only of ſpirit or 
breath, and not of breath vocalized ; yet there is 
that property in all letters of aptneſs to be con- 
joined in ſyllables. Holder. 


3. Diſcoverably; evidently. 


So blinds the ſharpeſt counſels of the wiſe 
This overſhadowing Providence on high, 
And dazzleth all their cleareſt-fighted eyes, 
That they fee not how xckedly they lie. 

Na"kxEDNESS. 7. J. [from naked.] 
1. Nudity ; want of covering. 

My face I'll grime with filth ; 

And with preſented nakedneſs out-face 

The winds and perſecutions of the ſky. 

Nor he their outward only, with the ſkins 
Of beaſts; but inward nakedneſs, much more 


Daniel. 


1. Wanting clothes; uncovered; bare, 


Z 2 Opprobrious 


— 


Though ſeveral ſingle letters nakedly conſidered, 


St akeſp. 
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With collars and harneis. 
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Arraying, cover'd from his Father's fight. Milton. 
I entreat my gentle readers to ſow on their 
tuckers again, and noc to imitate the nakedneſs, 
but the innocence of their mother Eve. Addiſon. 
Thou to be ſtrong muſt put off every dreſs, 
Thy only armour is thy nakedneſs. Prior. 
2. Want of proviſion for defence. 
Spies, to ſee the nakedneſs of the land are come. 
| 8 Geneſis. 
3. Plainnefs; evidence; want of conceal- 


men Co * 
Why ſeek'ſt thou to cover with excuſe 


That which appears in proper natedneſs? Shak. | 


NaLL. 2. J. An awl, ſuch as collar- 


makers or ſhoemakers uſe. 

Whole bridle and ſaddle, whitleather and nall, 
Tuſſer. 
[aama, Saxon; zam, 


NAME. 


1. J. 
Dutch. ] 


1. The diſcriminative appellation of an 


individual. 
What is thy name ? 
Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
No: though thou call thyſelf a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 
My names Macbeth. Shakeſpeare. 
He called their names after the names his father 
had called them. Gene XXVie 18. 
Thouſands there were in darker fame that dwell, 
Whoſe names ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn. Dryd. 
2. The term by which any kind or ſpe- 
cies is diſtinguiſhed. 
What's in a zame ? 'That which we call a roſe, 
By any other zame would ſmell as ſweet, Sag. 
If every particular idea that we take in, ſhoutd 
have a diſtin ame, names muſt be endleſs. Locke. 


. Perſon. 

They liſt with women each degen'rate name, 

Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Dryd. 
4. Reputation ; character. 

The king's army was the laſt enemy the weſt had 
been acquainted with, and had left no good name 
behind. | Clarendon. 

5. Renown; fame; celebrity; eminence ; 
praiſe; remembrance; memory; di— 


ſtinction; honovr. 
What men of nue reſort to him? 
Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned ſoldier ; 
And Rice ap Thomas with a valiant crew, 
And many others of great nme and worth. Shak. 
Vific eminent perſons of great name abroad; to 
tell how the lite agreeth with the fame. Bacon. 
Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperia's plains, 
Thy name, tis all a ghoſt can have, remains. Dryd. 
A hundred knights 
Approv'd in fight, and men of mighty name. Dryd. 
Theſe ſhall be tow.1s of mighty fame, 
Tho? now they lie obſcure,. and lands without a 
na me. Dryden. 
Bartolus is of great name; whoſe authority is 
as much valued amongſt the modern lawyers, as 
Papinian's was among the ancients, Baker. 
6. Power delegated ; imputed character. 
In the name of the people, 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we 
Baniſh him. Shak. ſpeare's Coriolanus. 
7. Fictitious imputation. 
When Ulhſſes with fallaclous arts, 
Had forg' d a treafun in my pations rame, 
My kintman fell. Dryden's Zneid. 
8. Appearance ; not reality; aſlumed cha- 
racter. | 
Il to him again, in the name of Brook; 
He'll tell me all his purpoſe. 
There is a friend which is only a friend in name. 
| Eccluj. 


9. An opprobrious appellation. 
be huſband 

Bias her confeſs ; calls her ten thouſand rames; 

In vain ſhe kneels. 


NAM "I 


Opprobrious! with his robe of righteoufneſs 1 


Shakeſpeare. 


Cranullle. | 


NAM 
Like the watermen of Thames 
] row by, and call them names. Swift's Miſcel. 
To NAME. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To diſcriminate by a particular appel- 
lation impoſed. 3 | 
I mention here a ſon of the king's whom Florizel 


I now name to you; and with ſpeed ſo pace 
To ſpeak of Perdita. ' Shakeſpeare. 


Thou haſt had ſeven huſbands, neither waſt thou 


named after any of them. Tob. ili. 8. 
His name was called Jeſus, which was ſo named 
of the angel before he was conceived. Luke, ii. 21. 
Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work, Confuſion, nan'd. 
5 Milton. 
2. To mention by name. 
Accuſtom not thy mouth to ſwearing: neither 
uſe thyſelf to the naming of the Holy One. Eccluf. 
My tongue could name whate'er I ſaw. Milton. 
'T hoſe whom the fables name of monſtrous ſize. 


| Milton. 
3- To ſpecify; to nominate. : 
Did my father's godſon ſeek your life? 
He whom my father nam'd? your Edgar. Shak. 
Bring me him up whom I ſhall zame. © 1 Sam. 


Let any one name that propoſition, whoſe terms 
or ideas were either of them innate. Locke. 
4. To utter; to mention. 
Let my name be named on them. 
5. To entitle. | 
Celeſtial, whether among the thrones, or vam'd 
Of chem the higheſt. Milton. 
Na NMELESS. adj. [from name.] 
1. Not diſtinguiſhed by any diſcriminative 
appellation. 

On the cold earth lies th* unregarded king, 

A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing. Denham. 
The milky way, 
Fram'd of many nameleſs ſtars. Waller. 

Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we truſt, 
And ſacred, place by Dryden's awful duſt ; 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 

To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring eyes. 
| Pope. 
2. One of which the name is not known 
or mentioned. 

Little credit is due to accuſations of this kind, 
when they come from ſuſpected, that is, from 
naineloſs pens. | Atterbury. 

Such imay'ry of greatneſs ill became | 
A nameleſs dwelling, and an unknown name. Harte. 

Na'wmELY. adv. [from name.] Particu- 
larly ; ſpecially; to mention by name. 

It can be to nature no injury, that of her we ſay 
the ſame which diligent beholders of her works 


Gen. xlviil. 


have obſerved; ramely, that ſhe provideth for all 1 


living creatures nouriſhment which may ſuffice. 
Hookers 
Which of theſe ſorrows is he ſubje& to? 
To none of theſe, except it be the laſt ; 
Namely, ſome love that drew him oft from home. 
Shakeſp. 
The council making remonſtrances unto queen 
Elizabeth, of the continual conſpiracies againſt her 
life; and namely, that a man was lately taken, 
who ftcod ready in a very ſuſpicious manner to do 
the deed ; adviſed her to go leſs abroad weakly 
attended. Put the quzen anſwered, that the had 
rather be dead, than put in cuſtody. Bacon. 
Fer the excelloncy of the ſoul, namely, its power 
of divining in dreams; that ſeveral ſuch divina- 
tions have been made, none can queſtion. Addiſon. 
Solomon's choice does not only inſtruct us in 
that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very 
ſine moral to us; namely, that he who applies his 
heart to wiidom, does at the ſame time take the 
moſt proper method for gaining long life, riches, 
and reputation. | Addiſon's Guardian. 
Na"MER. A. J. [from name.] One who 
calls or knows any by name. 


Na"mesake. u. J. One that has the ſame 
name with another. 


NAP 

Nor does the dog-fiſh at ſea, much mere male 

. out the dog of land, than that his cognominal, cr 
rameſake in the heavens. Brown's Vulgar Errarn 
One author is a mole to another: It is imoei. 
Gble for them to, diſcover beauties ; they have cg 
only for blemiſhes : they can indeed fes the gb 
as is ſaid of their nameſabes; but imunediztel 
ſhut their eyes. ; p Aldi, 
NAP. a. /. [ hnœppan, Saxon, to ſleep,] 
1. Slumber; a ſhort ſleep. A word lu. 
crouſly uſed. 
Mopſa fat ſwallowing of fleep with open mouth, 
making ſuch a noiſe, as no body could lay the 

* ſtealing of a zap to her charge. Site, 
Let your bounty take a nap, and I will awake jr 
anon. 2 5 ball. 
The ſun had long ſince in the lap 8 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap. Viudilra, 
So long as I'm at the forge you are &ii! taking 


* trap. 8 L"Efirary:, 
2. [hnoppa, Saxon.] Down; villous ſub. 
ance. 


Amongęſt thoſe leaves ſhe made a butterfly 
With excellent device and wondrous flight; 
The velvet nap, which on his wings doth le, 
The ſilken down, with which his back is dight, 
Coenly: 
Jack Cade the clothier means to Arets th: 
commonwealth, and ſet a new zap upon it. SI. 
Plants, though they have no prickles, have 4 
kind of downy or velvet rind upon their less; 
which down or nap cometh of a ſubtil {pirit, in a 
ſoft or fat ſubſtance. Baccr, 
Ah! where muſt needy poet ſeek for aid, 
When duſt and rain at once his coat invade; 
His only coat ! where duſt confus'd with rain 
Roughens the zap, aud leaves a mingled ſtain, 
Sift, 
To Nayy. v. a. [Pneppan, Saxon.] To 
fleep; to be drowſy or ſecure; to be- 


ſupinely careleſs. 
They took him napping in his bed. Hudilras, 
A wolf took a dog napping at his maſter's door, 
» L' Eftrange. 
What is ſeriouſly related by Helmont, that foul 
linen, ſtopt in a veſſe] that hath wheat in it, wil 
in twenty-one days time turn the wheat into mice; 
without conjuring, one may gueſs to have bern 
the philoſophy and information of ſome houtew.fe, 
who had not ſo carefully covered her wheat, but 
that the mice could come at it, and were there 
taken napping juſt when they had made an end ot 
their good chear. N Fertig. 
Na"eTAKING. z. . [nap and fake.] Sur. 
prize; ſeizure on a ſudden; unexpected 
onſet, like that made on men all-ep. 
Naptakings, aſſaults, ſpoilings, and firings, have 
in our forefathers days, between us and France, 
been common. | | Cores 
NAPE. 2. /. [Of uncertain etymo!og!. 
Skinner imagines it to come from cb, 
the hair that grows on it; Junius, Will 
his uſval Greek ſagacity, from ::7', ® 
hill ; perhaps from the ſame root wiil 
lnob.] The joint of the neck begins. 
Turn your eyes towards the rapes of your — 
and make but an interior ſurvey of your & 
ſclves. 85 Slate pate. 
15 
Domitian dreamed, the night before he was i" 
that a golden head was growing out of the [raj 
his neck. ny 
Na“ ERY. x. /. [naperia, Italian. = 
linen. _ 
Naeuew. z. J. [napus, Latin.] 4 
i herb. : ; SES ; 
NaenurTHa. 2. . [naphtha, Latin. 
Naphtha is a very pure, clear, and thin mi 
guid, of a very pale ye low, with a caſt ot * 
in it. It is ſoft and oily to the touch, 9f 7 


| a4 uopleaking taſts, and of a bull and (en | 


"SY 2 ah <a e 9 * 

F 5 the bituminous kind. It is ex- 
er * 4 5 eee it as a liquation of bitumen. 
rh ee on the the top of the water of wells and 
* wy That found about Babylon is in fome 
Veg ſpring. * in, tho' it be generally black, and 
b. ſprings whitiſh, 4 
ht, gers little from Petroleum. Wedward. 
tely differs litt F ] The 
2 ee 2 1. [from zappy-) _ 

; aving a nap. 

] quality © EET. 

4 NAI N. 2. J. (from nap; which ety- 
mology is oddly favoured by Virgil, 

h, Ton/iſque ferunt mantilia willis; naperta, 

the WF ]:alan-] : 

8.5 .. A cloth uſed at table to wipe the hands. 

en | By art were weaved nap kius, ſhirts, and coats, 

BY inconſumptible by fires Brown Vulgar Bees 

The ſame matter was woven into a nf kin At 

Wa Louvain, waich was cleanſed by being burn in 

dag the fre. | Wilkins. 

I Nat bins, Hcliogabalus had of cloth of gold, but 

ub ov were moſt commonly of linen, or ſott wool. 

EY Arbuthnote 

2. A handkerchief. Obſolete. This ſenſe 

is retained in Scotland. i 
i am glad J have found this repair 3 
1 Tlis was her firit remembrance from the Moor. 
88 Shakeſ here. 
> . - 
. Na“? LESS. adj, [from nap.] Wanting 
_ nap; threadbare. 

e's Were he to ſtand for conſul, ne er would he 
in Aprear in th* market place, nor on him put 
xcorh The napliſ veſture of humility, Shateſpcares 
Na“ PT. adj. from nap. Mr. Lye de- 
rives it from nappe, Saxon, a cup. ] 

Frothy ; ſpumy : from zap; whence 
50 apples and ale are called lamb's wooll. 
To When I my threſher heard, 

1 With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd. Gay. 
be- y 7 C 70 2 ; * 
7 NARCISSUS. . J. [Lawun; narcife, 
. French.] A daffodil. | 
a Nor Narciſſus fair c 
2 As o'er the fabled mountain hanging ſtill. Thomſen. 
foul Nagco'TICK, adj. [LfA]; narcotique, 
wil French.] Producing torpor, or ſtupe- 
nice; faction. 
deen Navectick includes all that part of the materia 
fe, medica, which any way produces ſleep, whether 
„dat called by this name, or hypnoticks, or opiates. 
there Quincy. 
nd of The ancients eſteemed it rarcotick or ſtupefac- 
1%. tive, and it is to be found in the lift of poiſons by 
Sur- Dioſcorides. Brown. 
ed Naz, 2. J. [ nardus, Latin; 14,99, Gr.] 
p. 1. Spikenard; a kind of ointment. 
have He now 1s come 
0 Into the blifsful field, thro' groves of myrih, 
e. | Aid flow'ring odours, caſſia, nard and balm. Milton. 
* 2. An odorous ſhrub. 
95. Smelt, o' the bud o' the briar, ; 
nap Or the nard in the fire. Ben Jonſon': Underwzods. 
with Naze, 2. J. [naris, Latin.] A nofiril ; 
4 not uted, except as in the following 
Wim paſſage, in affeQation, 
ind. There is a Machiavelian plot, | 
jocks, n every nare olfact it not. Hudihras. 
: good NARWHALE, z. . A ſpecies of whale, 
part. Thofe long horns preſerved as precious beauties, 
5 ſlein, ae but che teeth of narzobales. Brown's ug. Er. 
Jage of * RRABLE. adj, [from zarro, Latin. ] 
Butte Capable to be told or related. 
[able Nitrate, v. a. [narro, Lat.] To re- 
5 p : k . 
Dic. late; to tell: a word only uſed in Scot- 
An land, 

NaRRATION, 1. .. [narratio, Latin; 
narration, French,] Account; rela- 
ninerd non; hiſtory, 

W He did doubt of the truth of that narratier. 
nettat- 9 : Abbot. 


— 


| 


NAR 


They that deſire to look into the zarrations of 
the tory, or the variety of the matter we have been 
careful might have profit. 2 Mac. ii. 24. 

This commandment, containing, among other 
things, a zarration of the creation of the world, is 
commonly read. ' Whites 

Hemer introduces the bet inſtructions, in the 
midſt of the plaineſt narrations. Broome cn the Odyſj. 

NARRATIVYE. adj. | narratif-we, French; 
from zarro, Latin. ] 
1. Relaticg ; giving an account. 

To judicial acts credit ought to be given, 

though the words be narrative. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. Storytelling; apt to relate things paſt. 

Age, as Dawenant ſays, is always narratives 
Dryden. 

The poor, the rich, the valiant and the ſage, 
And boaſting youth, and narrative old age. Pope. 

NARRATIVE. a. /. A relation; an ac- 
count; a ſtory. 

In the inſtructions J give to others, concerning 
what they ſhould do, take a ative of what you 
have done. South, 

Cyntho was much taken with my narrative. 

| Tatler. 

Na"RRaATIivr:y. adv, { from narrative. | 
By way ©! relation. 

The worgs of all judicial acts are written narra- 
tively, unlels it be in ſentences wherein diſpoſitive 
and enacting terms are made uſe of. Ay/iffe's Par. 

NaRRATOR. 2. J. |[narrateur, Fr. from 
narro, Lat.] A teller; a relater. 

Conſider whether the narrator be honeſt and 
faithful, as well as ſkiiful; whether he hath ns 
peculiar gain or profit by believing or reporting it, 

Watts's Logicł. 
NARROW. ad;. e from 
nyn. ] g = 
1. Not broad or wide; having but a 
{mall diſtance from fide to fide, 
Edward from Belgia, 
Hath paſs'd in ſafety thro' the narrow ſeas. Shak. 

The angel ſtood in a narrow place, where was 
no way to turn either to the right hand or to the 
left. Numbers, ii. 26, 

In a rarrow bottom'sd ditch cattle cannot turn. 

Mortimer. 

By being too few, or of an improper figure and 
dimęnſion to do their duty in perfection, they be- 
come 74ar-520 and incapable of performing their 
native function. | Blackmore. 

2. Small; cf no great extent; uſed of 


time as well as place. | 
From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue a 
ſmallneſs in the excluſion ; but this inferretk no 
informity. Brune 
Though the Jews were but a ſmall nation, and 
confined to a narrow compatls in the world, yet the 
firit rife of letters and languages is truly to be 
aſcribed to them, Wilkins. 
3. Covetous ; avaricious. 
To »yraw breafts he comes all wrapt in gain, 
To ſwelling hearts he ſhines in honour's fire. Sidney. 
4. Contracted; of confined ſentiments ; 


un generous. 


Nothing more ſhakes any ſociety than mean divi- 


ſions between the ſeveral orders of its members, and 
their zarrow-hearted repining at each other's gain. 
Spratt. 
The greateſt underſtanding is zarrow. How 
much of God and nature is there, whereof we never 
had any idea ? Grew. 
The hopes of good from thoſe whom we gratify, 
would produce a very narrow and tinted charity. 
 Smallridge. 
A falamander grows familiar with a ftranger at 
firſt fight, and is not ſo narrou- ſpirited as to ob- 
ſerve, whether the perſon ſhe talks to, be in 
breeches or in petticoats. Addiſon. 
It is with zarroæu- ſoul'd people as with narrow- 
neck d bottles; the leſs they have in them the 
more noiſe they make it. pouring it outs S<oif?. 


4 


NAR 


5. Near; within a ſmall diſtance. 

Then Mneftheus to the head his arrow drove, 
But made a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove 
Yet miſs'd ſo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faſten d by the foot the flitting bird. Dryd. 

6. Cloſe; vigilant; attentive. 
The orb he roam' d 
With rarrcwo ſearch; and with inſpection deep 
Confider'd ev ry creature, which of all 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. Milten. 

Many malicious ſpies are ſcarching into the 
actions of a great man, who is not always the beſt 
prepared for ſo narrau an inſpection. Ada ſon. 

To Na"RROW. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To diminifh with reſpect to breadth or 
wideneſs, 

In the wall he made narrowed teſts, that the 
beams ſhould not be faſtened in the walls of the 
houſe. 1 Kings, vi. 6. 

By reaſon of the great continent of Brafilia, the 
needle deflecteth toward the land twelve degrees; 
but at the Straits of Maze lan, where the land is 
zarrozved, and the ſea on the other fide, it varieth 
about five or fix. Jriaun. 

A government, which by alienating the affec- 
tions, loſing the opinions, and ci fling the intereſts 
of the people, leaves out of its c:mpais ti e greateſt 
part of their conſent, may juſtly be ſaid, in the 
fame degrees it loſes ground, to narrogu its bottom. 

| Temple. 
2. To contract; to impair in dig:ity of 
extent or influence. 

One ſcience is incomparably above all the reſt, 
where it is not by corrupt; n nar d int a tiade, 
for mean or ill ends, and ſecular intereſts „ mean, 


and his creatures. | Locke. 
i. o . 
3. To contract in fentiment or capacity of 
knowledge. 

Deſuztude daes contract ard varreau cur facul- 
ties, ſo that we can apprebend only theſe things in 
which we are cnverſant. Goverrm-nt of rhe Tengne. 

How had i: is to get the mind, narrowed by a 
ſcanty collection cf common ideas, to enlarge itſelf 


to a more copious ſtock. Lockes 
Lo! ev'ry finiſh d fon returns to thee ; 

Bounded by nature, narr:4wo'd ſtill by art, ; 

A trifling head, and a contrafted heart. Pope. 


4. To confine; to limit. 
I moſt find fault with his narrœtoing too much 
his own bottom, and his unwary ſapping the foun- 
dation on which he ſtands. Materland. 
By admitting too many things at once into one 
queſtion, the mind is dazzied and bewildered; 
whereas by limiting and narr:wwing the queſtion, 
you take a fuller ſurvey of the whole. Watts. 
Our knowledge is much more *arrew'd, if we 
confine ourſelves to our own ſolitary reaſonings, 
without much reading. Watts. 
5. [In farriery.] A horſe is ſaid to aar- 
row, when he does not take ground 
enough, and does not bear far enough 
out to the one hand or to the other. 
Farrier's Dit. 
Na R ROWL Y. adv. | from arrow. ] 
1. With little breadth or wideneſs; with 
ſmall diſtance between the ſides, 


2, Contractedly ; without extent. 

The church of England is nct ſo aarrocoly cal. 
culated, that it cannot fall in with any regular 
{pecies of government. So 

3. Cloſely; vigilantly; attentively. 
My tellow- ſchoolmaſter 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo rorrecoly. Sade p. 
If it be narrœgrly confidered, this colour will 
be reprehended or enccuntered, by imputing to all 
exccllencies in compolitions a kind of poverty. 
DL 1:one 
For a conſiderable treaſure hid in my vineyard, 
ſearch xarrow!y when J am gone. L' Eftranpe. 
A man's reputetion draws eyes upon him that 


wilt vary huhect every part of him. Adci/ine 
| 2. Nearly; 


theology, which contains the knowledge of God 
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4. Nearly; within a little. 
Some private veſſels took one of the Aquapulca 
ſhips, and very narrozvly miſled of the other. S offt. 
+ Avariciouſly ; ſparingly, 1 
A RROWN ESS. 7. /. [from narrow. ] 
1. Want of breadth or widenels. 

In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the 

arch makes it riſe in height, or run out in length. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

2. Want of extent; want of comprehen- 
ſion. . 

That prince, who ſhould be ſo wiſe and godlike, 
as by eſtabliſhed laws of liberty to ſecure protection 
and encouragement to the honeſt induſtry of man- 
kind, againſt the oppreſſion of power, and narrew- 
neſs of party, will quickly be too hard for his 
neighbours. Lc Rc. 

3. Confined ſtate; contractedneſs. 

The moſt learned and ingenious ſociety in Fu- 

rope, confeſs the narrowwneſs of human attainments. 
Glanville. 

Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe narrowneſs affords 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly ſticks at words. 

| © Denham. 
The Latin, a ſevere and compendious language, 
often expreſſes that in one word, which either the 
barbarity or the narrowneſs of modern tongues can- 
not ſupply in more. Dryden. 
4. Meanneſs ; poverty. | 

If God will fit thee for this paſſage, by taking 
off thy load, and emptying thy bags, and ſo ſuit 
the narrozoneſs of thy fortune to the narrowneſs of 
the way thou art to paſs, is there any thing but 
mercy in all this ? South. 

5. Want of capacity. | 

Another diſpoſition in men, which makes them 
improper for philoſophical contemplations, is not 
ſo much from the narrowwnc/s of their ſpirit and 
underitanding, as becauſe they will not take time 
to extend them. Burnet's Theory. 

Nas. [from ne has, or has not.] Obſolete. 

For pity'd is miſhap that nas remedy, 

But ſcorn d been deeds of fond foolery. Spenſer. 
Na'sau adj. [naſus, Latin. ] Belong- 
ing to the noſe. 

To pronounce the raſals, and ſome of the 

aowels ſpiritally, the throat is brought to labour, 
and it makes a guttural pronunciation. Helder. 

When the diſcharge leſſens, paſs a ſmall probe 
through the naſal duct into the noſe every time it 
is dreſt, in order to dilate it a little. Sharp's Surg. 


Na'sicoxnous. adj. [naſus and corn. } 


Having the horn on the noſe. 
Some unicorns are among inſects; as thoſe four 
kinds of naficornous beetles deſcribed by Moffetus. 
| Brown. 
NA'STY, adj. [naft, nat, German, wet. ] 
1. Dirty; filthy; ſordid ; nauſeous ; pol- 
luted. | 

Sir Thomas More, in his anſwer to Luther, has 
thrown out the greateſt heap of naſty language that 
perhaps ever was put together. Atterbury. 

A nice man, is a man of ny ideas. Sift. 

2. Obſcene; leud. 
Nas TIL y. adv. | from na/ly.] 
1. Dirtily ; filthily ; nauſeouſly. 

The moſt pernicious infection next the plague, 
is the ſmell of the ja:l, when priſoners have been 
long and cloſe and raftily kept. Bacon's Nat Hiſt. 

2. Obicenely ; grolsly. | 
Na'sTrness. 2. J. from naſty ] 
1. Dirt; filth. . 

This cauſed the ſeditious to remain within their 
ſtation, which by reaſ»n of the naſtineſs of the 
beaſtly multitude, might more fitly be termed a 
kennel than a camp. Hayvard. 


Haughty and huge, as High Dutch bride, 
Such raſtineſs and fo much pride 
Are oddly join'd by tate. - 
2. Obicenity ; groſſneſs of ideas. 
Theit naſtineſs, their dull obicenc talk and ri- | 


Pape. 


NA TIONALNESS. 2. /. [from national. 


I 


© baldry, cannot but be very nauſeous and offenſive 


to any who does not baulk his own reaſon, out of 


love to their vice. | South, 

A divine might have employed his pains to bet-- 
ter purpoſe, than in the naftineſs of Plautus and 
Ariſtophanes. Dryden. 

Na"TaL. adj. [ natal, Fr. natalis, Latin.] 
Native ; relating to nativity. 

Since the time of Henry III. princes children 
took names from their vatal places, as Edward of 
Carnarvon, Thomas of Brotherton. Camden. 

Propitious ſtar! whoſe ſacred pow'r 
Preſided o'er the monarch's natal hour, 

Thy radiant voyages for ever run. Prior. 
NarA“TION. z. /. | natatio, Lat.] The 


act of ſwimming. 


In progreſſive motion, the arms and legs move 


ſucceſſively, but in natation both together. Breun. 

Na"THLEsSsS. adv. [ua, that is, mot, the 
le/s, Saxon. ] Nevertheleſs: formed thus, 
natheleſs, nath*leſs. Obſolete. 

Nath" leſs, my brother, ſince we paſſed are 
Unto this point, we will appeaſe our jar. Spenſer. 

The torrid clime 
Smcte on him ſore beſides, vaulted with fire. 
Nathizjs he fo endur'd, *till on the beach 
Of that inflamed ſea he ſtood, and call'd 
His legions. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Na"THMORE. adv. [na the more.) Ne- 
ver the more. Obtolete. 
Yet nathmore by his bold hearty ſpeech, 
Could his blood frozen heart embolden'd be. Sper}. 
NATION. 2. J. [ nation, French; natio, 
Latin. ] | | 
1. A people diſtinguiſhed from another 
people; generally by their language, 
original, or government. 

If Edward III. had proſpered in his French 
wars, and peopled with Engliſh the towns which he 
won, as he began at Calais driving out the French, 
his ſucceſſors holding the fame courſe, would have 
filled all France with our nation. Raleigh. 

A nation properly ſignifies a great number of 
families derived from the ſame blood, born in the 
ſame country, and living under the ſame govern- 
ment. Temple. 

2. A great number: emphatically. 
When aſter battle I the field have ſeen | 
Spread o'er with ghaſtly ſhapes, which onge were 
men ; | 
A nation crutht! a nation of the brave 
A realm of death! and on this (ide the grave! 
Are there, ſaid I, who from this ſad ſurvey, 
This human chaos, carry ſmiles away! Hung. 
NATIONAL. aaj. Inational, French; from 
nation. | 
1. Publick; general; 
particular, : 
They in their earthly Canaan plac'd, 
Long time ſhall dwell and proſper : but when ſins 
National interrupt their public peace. Milton. 

Such a national devotion inſpires men with ſenti- 
ments of religious gratitude, and ſwells their hearts 
with joy and exultation. Aadiſon. 

The aſtoniſhing victories our armies have been 
crowned with, were in ſume meaſure the bleſſings 
returned upon that national charity which has been 
ſo conſpicuous. Addiſon. 


not private; not 


Cod, in the execution of his judgments, never | 


viſits a people with public and general calamities, 

but where their fins are public and naticnal too. 

| . | = Rogers. 

2. Bigotted to one's own country. 

NATIONALLY. adv. [from national. 
With regard to the nation, 

The term adulterous chiefly relates to the Jews, 
who being rationally eſpouſed to God by cove- 
nant, every fin of theirs was in a peculiar manner 
ſpiritual adultery. Scut h. 


2. Illegitimate; not legal. 


Reference to the people in general. | 
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NATIVE. adj. [nativus, Lat. ns: 
French, ] nb. 

1. Produced by nature; natural ; 
„ e 


She more ſweet than any bird on bough 
Would oftentimes amongſt them bear a part 

And ftrive to paſs, as ſhe could well enough | 
Their native mulick by her ſkilful att. 697, 

This doctrine doth not enter by the ex: Fo 
But of itſelf is native in the breaſt, : 

2. Natural ; ſuch as is according 

ture; original. 

The members retired to their homes, rear. 
the native ſedateneſs of their temper. [oy 


3. Conferred by birth; belonging 
birth. 1 


But ours is a privilege ancient and native, 
Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiſlative; 
And firſt, tis to ſpeak whatever we pleaſe, 3 

4. Relating to the birth; pertaining tg 
the time or place of birth, 

If theſe men have defeated the law, and outriy 

native puniſhment; though they can outfrip men, 
they have no wings to fly from God. Shakeſpeare, 

Many of our bodies ſhall, no doubt, 
Find native graves. Shakeſpeare's Ileri v. 

5- Original; that which gave being, 

Have 1 now ſeen death? is this the way 
I muſt return to native duſt ? O fight 
Of terror, foul, and ugly to behold. 

Na"Tive. z. /. 
1. One born in any place; original inhz- 
bitant. | | 

Make no extirpation of the rotives, under pr. 
tence of planting religion; God ſurely will no wiy 
be pleaſed with ſuch ſacrifices. Bacon s Ad. t: Vl. 

"Tully, the humble muſhroom ſcarcely known, 
The lowly native of a country town. Dryden's Frv, 

There ſtood a monument to Tacitus the hiſtorian, 
to the emperors Tacitus and Florianus, native: of 
the place, Addi ir. 
Our natives have a fuller habit, ſquarer, and 
more extended cheſts, than the people that be be. 
yond us to the ſouth. Blac bra 
2. Offspring. 
Th' accuſation, 
All cauſe unborn, could never be the native 

Of our ſo frank donation. Shakeſpeare's C:riclanus 
Na"Tiveness. 2. /. [from native.) State 

of being produced by nature. 
NaTrviTy. z. . [nativite, French.] 
1. Birth; iſſue into life. | 

Concluding ever with a thankſgiving for the 
nativity of our Saviour, in whoſe birth the births 
of all are only bleſſed. _ 

They looked upon thoſe as the true days of tief 
nativity, wherein they were freed from the pains 
and ſorrows of a troubleſome world. Neto 

2. Time, place, or manner of birth. 
My huſband, and my children both, 
And you the calenders of their nativity © 
Go to a goſſip's feat. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of ow 

They lay there is divinity in odd numbers, ei 
in nativicy, chance or death. : Sba d pes 

When I vow, I weep ; and vows ſo born, 
In their nativity all truth appears. Shak pit 1 

Thy birth and thy nativity is of Canaan. El. 

3. State or place of being produced. 

Theſe, in their dark nativity, the deep . 

Shall yield us, pregnant with inferpal flame. 


NATURAL. adj. [naturatts, Lat. 19's: 
rel, French. ] 


Darin. 
10 na. 


Miſtn. 


1. Produced or effected by nature; not 
artificial. | * 
There is no natural motion of any parti 


e ie ble 
heavy body, which is perpetual, yet it hw 
from hows #6 contrive ſuch an artificial revolution 

ſelf. Hutu. 


as ſhall conſtantly be the cauſe of it 


. 7 470 
This would turn the vein of that we call na . 


|. mraliſ conſiderations that belong to this piece. 


N 


| tion; which has ever been 

to that of legal Po her has been dibfavoured by all 
encouraged as the other | Ay 
intitutions» a | Fee: INE 
Beſtowed by nature; not acq uired. 

; If there be any difference in natural parts, it 

ſhoul4 ſeem that the advantage wh 99 the fade of 

; parents. 

children born from noble and wealthy ane 

Not forced ; not farfetched ; dilated 


| will now deliver a few of the propereſt and . 


Wotton. 


5. Following the ſtated courſe of things. 
If ſod piety, humil ty, and a ſober ſenſe of them- 
ſelves, is much wanted in that ſex, it is the,plain 
and natzral conſequence of a vain and corrupt edu 
cations f 
6. Conſonant to natural notions. 
guch unnatural connections become, by cuſtom, 
43 »2::ral to the mind as ſun and light : fire and 
warmch g) together, and ſo ſeem to carry with 
them as natural an evidence as ſelf-evident 2 
: oc e. 


tiemielves. 


| Diſcoverable by reaſon, not revealed. 


1 call that natural religion, which men might 
know, and ſhould be obliged unto, by the Leer 
principles of reaſon, improved by conſideration 
and experience, without the help of revelation. 

a Vilkins. 
b. Tender; affectionate by nature. 

o lezve his wife, to leave his babes, 

He wants the nat'ral touch. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
9. Uratfected; according to truth and 
reality. | 


fances in the behaviour of thoſe women who had 
lot their hutba:z4s on this iatal day. Addiſon. 
10. Oppoſed to violent: as, a natural 


„ 
Na“ RAL. 2 . [from nature.] | 
J. An idiot; one whom nature debars 
from underſtanding ; a fool. 
{at a monfter ſhould be ſuch a natural. Shak. 
Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow 
comraſs he has been all his life confined to, you 
w find him no more capable of reaſoning than a 
rertect natural. Locke. 
2, Native ; original inhabitant, Not in 
uſe. | x 
The inhabitants and naturals of the place, ſhould 
be in a ſtate of freemen. Abbot's Deſc. of the World. 
Oppceffion, in many places, wears the robes of 
juſtice, which domineering over the naturals may 
not ſpare ſtrangers, and ſtrangers will not endure it. 
RNaleigb's Eſſays. 
3: Gift of nature; nature; quality. Not 
in uſe. a | 
The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps ; 
ſuch 2; preluming on their own naturals, deride 
eilzence, and mock at terms when they under- 
lint not things, Ben Forjon. 
To conſider them in their pure naturals, the 
ns intellectual faculties were his ſtronger part, 
And the duke, his practical. Wotton. 
Na TURALIST. 7. J. [from natural.) A 
_ in phyſicks, or natural philoſo- 
V. 
Aumirable artifice! wherewith Galen, though a 


nicte natural, was ſo taken, that he could not 
tut ac judge 
Creator. 


More. 


ee in his account of a place that lay in the 
eig dourhood of Rome. Addiſon. 
*TURALIZA'TION, . , [from natu- 
ralize.] The act of inveſting aliens 
wh 15 privileges of native ſubjects. 
Gig M *Fartons were nice in point of naturalix- 
; hereby, while they kept their compaſs, 


the henour of a hymn to the wiſe 


it is not credible, that the naturaliſs could be | 


| 


Law. ; 
bh 


Whar can be more natural than the circum- | 


* 


* x 1 
$ N 


they ſtood firm; but when they did ſpread, they] 


became a windfal. Bacon. 


Encouragement may be given to any merchants | 
that ſhall come over and turn a certain ftock of | 
their own, as naturalization, and freedom from | 


cuſtoms the two firit years. Temple. 


Enemies, by taking advantage of the general | 
naturalization act, invited over foreigners of all re- 


ligions. Sevift. 
To NA'TURALIZE. v. 4. | from natural. 
1. To adopt into a community; to invelt 
with the privileges of native ſubjects. 
The lords informed the king, that the Iriſh 
might not be naturalized without damage to them- 
ſelves or the crown. Davies. 
2. To make natural; to make eaſy like 


things natural. 
He riſes freſh to his hammer and anvil; cuſtom 
has naturalized his labour to him. 
NATURALLY, adv. | from natural. 
1. According to the power or impulſes 


of unaſſiſted nature. 

Our ſovereign good is deſired naturally; God, 
the author of that natural defire, hath appointed 
natural means whereby to fulfil it ; but man hav- 
ing utterly difabled his nature unto theſe means, 
hath had other revealed, and hath received from 
heaven a law to tech him, how that which is 
defired naturally, muſt now ſupernaturally be at- 
tained, Hooker. 

If ſenſe be not certain in the reports it makes of 
things to the mind, there can be naturally no ſuch 

thing as certainty of knowledge. South. 
When you have once habituated your heart to 
a ſerious performance of holy interceſſion, you 
have done a great deal to render it incapable of 
ſpite and envy, and to make it naturaliy delight in 
the happineſs of mankind. Lav. 
2. According to nature; without affecta- 
tion ; with juſt repreſentation, _ 
Theſe things fo in my ſong, I naturally may 
ſhow z 

Now as the mountain high ; then as the valley low ; 

Here fruitful as the mead ; there, as the heath be 
bare; 

Then, as the gloomy wood, I may be rough, tho' 
rare. Lrayton. 

That part 

Was aptly fitted, and rat-ally perform'd. Shakeſp. 

This anſwers fitly and naturally to the place of 
the abyſs before the deluge, inclos'd within the 
earth. Burnet. 

The thoughts are to be meaſured only by their 
propriety ; that is, as they flow more or leſs natur- 
ally from the perſons and occaſions. Dryden. 

3. Spontaneouſly ; without art; without 
cultivation: as, there is no place where 
wheat naturally grows. | 

Na"TURALNESS. 2. /. [| from natural.] 

I. The ftate of being given or produced 
by nature. 

The raturalneſs of a deſire, is the cauſe that 
the ſatis faction of it is pleaſure, and pleaſure im- 
portunes the will; ani that which importunes 
the will, puts a difficulty on the will refuſing or 
forbearing it. South. 

2. Conformity to truth and reality; not 

affectation. 

He muſt underſtand what is contained in the 
temperament of the eyes, in the naturalnaſs of the 
eyebrows, Dryden. 

Horace ſpeaks of theſe parts in an ode that 
may be reckoned among the nneſt for the nat al- 
ns of the thought, and the beauty of the exprei- 


ſion. Aadiſon. 
NATURE. 2. J. natura, Latin; nature, 
French. ] 


1. An imaginary being ſuppoſed to pre- 

ſide over the material and animal world. 
Thou, nature, art my goddeſs; to thy law 

My ſervices are bound. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


* 


Scuth. 


| 


NAT 


When it was faid to Anaxagoras, the Athenians 
have condemned you to die; he ſaid, and nature 


them. | 2 Bacun. 
Let the poſtilion nature mount, and let 2 5 
The coachman art be ſet. ” Cavley. 


Heav'n beſtows 
At home all riches that wiſe nature needs. Cooley. 
Simple nature to his hope has giv'n, 

Beyond the cloud-topt hill an humbler heay'n. Pope. 
2. The native ſtate or properties of any 
thing, by which it is diſcriminated from 

others, | 
Why leap'd the hills, why did the mountains 


h ſhake, * 
What ail'd them their fix'd natures to forſake? 
Coley. 
Between the animal and rational province, ſome 
animals have a dark reſemblance of the influxes of 
reaſon : ſo between the corporeal and intellectual 
world, there is man participating much of both 
vatures. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The nature of brutes, beſides what is common 
to them with plants, doth conſiſt in having ſuch 
faculties, whereby they are capable of apprehend- 
ing external objects, and of receiving pain or 
pleaſure from them. Wilkins 
3+ The conſtitution of an animated body, 
Nature, as it grows again tow'rd earth, 
Is faihion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. 


Shake - 
We're not ourſelves, __—_ 
When nature, being oppreſt, commands the mind 
To fuffer with the body. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
4. Diſpoſition of mind; temper, 
Nothing could have ſubdu'd nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs but his unkind daughters. Shak. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 
That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe fooliſh honeſty 
My practices ride eaſy. * Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
5- The regular courſe of things. 
f My end 
Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence. Shak. 
6. The compaſs of natural exiſtence. 
If their dam may be judge, the young apes are 
the moſt beautiful things in nature. Glanville, 
7. The conſtitution and appearances of 


things. 


The works, whether of poets, painters, moraliſts,- * 


or hiſt»rians, which are built upon general nature, 
live for ever; while thoſe which depend for their 
exiſtence on particular cuſtoms and habits, a partial 
view of nature, or the fluctuation of fainion, can 
only be coeval with that which firſt raiſed them 
from obſcurity. x Reynolds. 
8. Natural affection, or reverence; native 
ſenſations. 
Have we not ſeen 
The murd' ring ſon aſcend his parent's bed, 
Thro' violated nature force his way, 
And ſtain the ſacred womb where once he lay? 
Pope. 
9. The ſtate or operation of the” wager 
world. | 
He binding nature faſt in fate, 
Left conſcience free and will. 
10. Sort; ſpecies. 
A diſpute of this nature cauſed miſchlef in 
abundance betwixt a king and an archbiſhop. 
. 5 : Dryden. 
11. Sentiments or images adapted to na- 
ture, or conformable to truth and reality. 
Only nature can pieaſe thoſe taſtes which are 
unprejudiced and refined. Addiſon, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the ſame. Pope. 
12. Phyſicks; the ſcience which teaches 
the qualities of things. 
Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night, 
God ſaid, let Newton be, and all was light. Pepe. 


13. Of this word which occurs ſo fre- 
quently, with fignifications ſo various, 
| | and 


Pepe. 


NAV 
and ſo difficultly defined, Boyle has 


=_ an explication, which deſerves to 


e epitomiſed. 

Nature ſometimes means the Author of Nature, 
or natura naturans; as, nature hath made man 

partly corporeal and partly immaterial, For na- 
ture in this ſenſe may be uſed the word creator. 

Mature ſometimes means that on whoſe account 
a thing is what it is, and is called, as when we 
define the nature of an angle. For nature in this 
ſenſe may be uſed efſence or quality. 

Nature ſometimes means what belongs to a liv- 
ing creature at its nativity, or accrues to it by 
its birth, as when we ſay, a man is noble by na- 

ture, or a child is naturally forward. This may be 
expreſſed by ſaying, the man <was born ſez or, the 
thing was generated ſuch. 

Nature ſometimes means an internal principle of 
local motion, as we ſay, the ſtone falls, or the 
flame riſes by nature ; for this we may fay, that 
the mction 1p or dewon is ſpentancous, or produced by 
its prover cauſes 

Nature ſometimes means the eſtabliſhed courſe 
of things corporeal ; as, nature makes the night 
ſucceed the day. 
erder, or ſettled courſes 

Nature means ſometimes the aggregate of the 
powers belonging to a body, . eſpecially à living 
one; as when phylicians ſay, that nature is ſtrong, 
or nature left to herſelf will do the cure. For this 
may be uſed, conſtitution, temperament, or ſtructure 
of ihe bedy. N 

Nature is put likewiſe for the ſyſtem of the cor- 
poreal works of God; as there is no phœnix or 
chimera in nature. For nature thus applied, we 
may uſe the world, or the univerſes 

Nature is ſometimes indced commonly taken for 

a kind of ſemi-deity. In this ſenſe it is beſt not 
to uſe it at all. | 
Beyle's Free Inquiry into the received Notion of Nature. 
NaTu'RiTY. z. /. | from zature.] The 
ſtate of being produced by nature. A 


word not uſed. 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that 
unto the firſt cauſe which we impoſe not on the 
ſecond 3 or what we deny unto nature we impute 
unto natus ity. Brown. 

Naval. adj. [naval, French; navalis, 
Latin.] | 
1. Conſiſting of ſhips 
Encamping on the main, 
Our naval army had beſieged Spain; 
They that the whole world's monarchy deſign'd, 
Are to their ports by our bold fleet contin'd. Maller. 

As our high veſſels pats their watry way, 

Let all the ava! world duc homage pay. 
2. Belonging to ſhips. 

Maſters of ſuch numbers of ſtrong and valiant 
men, as well as of all the zava/ ſtores that furniſh 
the world. | Temple. 

NAVE. 2. /. [nap, Saxon. ] 
1. The middle part of the wheel in which 
the axle moves. 


Prior. 


Out, out, thou trumpet fortune! all you gods 


In general ſynod take away her pow'r; 
Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n, 
As low as to the fiends. Shak-fpeare's Hamlet. 
In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the 
naves, by their ſwift rotations on the ends of the 
axle-trees, produce a heat ſometimes ſo intenſe as 
to ſet them on fire. Ray. 


2. [From navis, nave, old French, ] The 
middle part of the church diſtinct from 
the ailles or wings. 

It comprehend; the rave or body of the church, 
together with the chancel. 

Na'veL. 2. . [napela, navela, Saxon. 

1. The point in the middle of the belly, 
by which embryos communicate with 
the parent. 


This may be termed abliſped 


Aylife's Parergon. 


NAU 
Imbraſides addreft | 
His javeline at him, and ſo ript his #avi/!, that the 
wound, | 
As endleſsly it ſhut his eyes, ſo open'd on the 
ground, | 
It powr'd his entrailes. Chapman. 
As children, while within the womb they live, 
Feed by the navel: here they feed not ſo. Dawvits. 
The uſe of the nawe! is to continue the infant 
unto the mother, and by the veſſels thereof to con- 
vey its aliments. f Browns 
Me from the womb the midwife muſe did take, 
She cut my nav el. Cooley. 
There is a ſuperintending Providence, that ſome 
animals will hunt for the teat before they are quite 
gotten out of the ſecundines and parted from the 
navelftring. Die, bam. 
2. The middle; the interiour part. 
Being preſt to the war, 
Even when the rave of the ſtate was touch'd, 
They would not thread the gates. Shak:ſpeare. 
Within the #awel of this hideous wood, 
Immur'd in cyprefs ſhades, a ſorcerer dwells. Milt. 
Na"veLGALL. 2. /. | 
Nawelgall is a bruiſe on the top of the chine of 
the back, behind the ſaddle, right againſt the x- 
del, occaſioned cicher by the ſaddle being ſplit be- 
hind, or the ftuikng being wanting, or by the 
crupper buckle fitting down in that place, or ſome 
hard weight or knobs lying directl; behind the 
| ſaddle. 
Na"veiwokr. 2. J. | cotyledon.] A plant, 
It hath the appearance of houſeleek. 
5 Miller. 
Na'vew. 1. J. [napus, Latin; aavet, na- 
veau, French. ] A plant. It agrees in 
moſt reſpects with the turnep; but has a 
leſſer root, and ſomewhat warmer in 
taſte. In the iſle of Ely the ſpecies, 
which is wild, is very much cultivated, 
it being the cole ſeed from which they 
draw the oil. | Miller. 
NAUGHT. ag. [naht, naphipr, Saxon; 
that is, ze aught, not any thing.] Bad; 
corrupt; worthleſs: it is now hardly 
uſed but in ludicrous language. 
With them that are able to put a difference be- 
tween things rovght and things indifferent in the 
church of Rome, we are yet at controverſy about 
the manner of removing that which is naught. 
| Hooker. 
Thy fiſter's naught: Oh Regan! ſhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindnels like a vulture here. Shat. 
NauGHT. z./., Nothing. This4s com- 
monly, though improperly, written 
nought, See AuGnT and Our. 
Be you contented ; 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees at naught, 
To ptuck down juſtice from your awful bench. 
- SHA care. 
NaſuchriLy. adv. [from naughty.] 
Wickedly; corruptly. 
Na"vcaTINEss. z. /. [from naughty.) 
Wickedneſs; badneſs. Slight wicked- 


neſs or perverſeneſs, as of children. 
No remembrance of raughtineſs delights but 
mine own; and methinks the accuſing his traps 
might in ſome manner excuſe my fault, which 
certainly I loth to do. SIGncy » 
Na"uGHTY. adj. The ſame with naught. 
1. Bad; wicked; corrupt. 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſter- 
ed up in blood by his aaughty father. . Bidneys 
Thefe naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights. 
Shakejpeares 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughry world. Shakeſp. 
2. It is now ſeldom uſed but in ludicrous 
cenſure, = 
* 


Te Nau sRATE. v. a. 
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If gentle ſlumbers on thy temples creep 
But naughty man, thou doſt not mean to fl 
Betake thee to thy bed. 1 
Navi cuLaR. adj. [navicularis, Latins 
naviculgire, French. ] In anatomy the 
third bone in each foot that lies between 
the aſtragalus and oſſa cuneiformia, Big 
NA'VIGABLE. adj. [navigable, Fr. y, 
oigabilis, Lat.] Capable of being paſel 
by ſhips or boats. | 
The firſt-peopled cities were all founded uae 
theſe navigable rivers or their branches, by which 
the one might give ſuccour to the other, Relint 
Many have motioned to the council of $1. 
the cutting of a navicable channel through thy 
ſmall iſthmus, ſo to ſhorten their common Voyages 
to China, and the Moluccocs. lin 
Almighty Jove ſurveys "Mm 
Earth, air, and ſhores, and rawigalle ſeas. Dry. 
Na"viGABLENESS. 2. , [from reavVigabl,, 
Capacity to be paſſed in veſiels, * 
To NAVIOATE. v. 1. vais, Latin; 
naviger, Fr.] To fail; to paf bj 
water. : 
The Phenicians nawigated to the extrenit 
of the weſtern ocean. Arouthi! en Coy 
To Na'vicarTe. v. a. To pals by fi 
or boats. 
Druſus, the father of the emperor Claudius, va 
the firſt who navigated the northern ocean, 
| Arouthua en Con, 
Navica'TION. 2. J. [navigation, Fr, 
from navigate.) 
1. The act or practice of paſſing by vate, 


Our ſhipping for number, ſtrengtch, mariner, 
and all things that appertain to navigatir, ia 
great as ever. Sam 

The loadſtone is that great help to nat g. 

Mn, 

Rude as their ſhips, was navigatizn then, 

No uſeful compaſs or meridian known 
Coafting, they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the poleſtar hone, 
Dryden 

When Pliny names the Pœni as invents ei 
navigation, it muſt be underſtood of the Phat. 
cians, from whom the Carthaginiaus are deſcerct 

| Ar Luthrit en Cit 
2. Veſſels of navigation. 

Tho' you untie the winds, and let them fel 
Againſt the churches, tho' the yeily ware: 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. SIe ze 

Navica'ToOR. 2. J. [navigateur, French 
from navigate.) Sailor; ſcaman; tis 
veller by water. | 

By the ſounding of navigalort, that (:115 99 
three hundred and ſixty foot deep. F 

The rules of nat igaters muſt oe {ite Proc 

The contrivance may ſeem difficult, becaule . 
ſubmarine navigaters will want winds, f 4 B 
the ſight of the heavens. n e F. 

This terreſtrial globe, which bet ue was 7! 

globe in ſpeculation, has ſince been fur 164d 
the boldneſs of many navigators * 
Navu'tace. x. J. [ naulum, Latio.] Tix 
freight of paſſengers in a ſnlv. | 
Nav"Macay. . J. [raxmachit, Fr, 2. 
machia, Lat.] A mock {ea fight. 
To NAU'SEATE. v. z. {from ra 
Latin.] . To grow ſqueamiſh ; to fd 
away with diſguſt. 1 
Don't over-fatigue the ſpirits, leſt wy 1 
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d up in one age, 
feared in another. x Brown. 
Old age, with filent pace, comes creeping on, 
Nauſeates the praife, which 1 e won, 
he muſe which ſhe was undone. 
And hates the by | . 
Te patient nan ſcates and 8 855 whole ſome 85 
"Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 
| Which nawſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. Pope. 
+. To firike with diſguſt. . WR 
He let go his hold and turned from her, as if 
he were 1avſeated, with his 
tail. Swift. 
Nau'srovs. adj. [from nauſea, Latin; 
nate, French. ] Loathſome; . diſguſt- 
fol; regarded with abhorrence. 
Thoſe trifles wherein children take delight, 
Grow natiſcons to the young man's appetite. 
And from thoſe gateties our youth requires 
Jo exerciſe their minds, our age retires. Denham. 
Eocd of a wholeſome juice is pleaſant to the taſte 
a1 agreeable to the Romach, till hunger and thirſt 
be well appeaſed, and then it begins to be leſs plea- 
ſant, and at lat even narſcous and loathſome. Ray. 
Old thread-bare phraſes will often make you go 
our of your way Tt find and apply them, and are 
Swift. 


then gave her a laſh 


tes ons ta rational hearers. 
. Navs:ousLY. adv. [from nauſeous. ] 
wh Loathſomely; diſguſtfully. _ 


This, though cunningly concealed, as well know- 
ing. how nauſrouſly that drug would go down in a 
awful monarchy, which was preſcribed for a re- 


reſerve. Dryden. 
| Their ſatire's praiſe ; 
ater So auſecufly and ſo unlike they paint. Garth. 
15 Nav'skousx ESG; 2. J. [from nauſeous. ] 


Loathſomeneſs; quality of raiſing diſ- 
guſt. ä 

: The nauſ-ouſneſs of ſuch company diſguſts a rea- 
ſonable man, when he ſees he can hardly approach 
greatneſs but as a moated caſtle; he muſt firſt paſs 
through the mud and filth with which it is encom- 
raſſed. Dryden's Aurengzcbe. 
Nau'TICAL, [ adj, [nauticus, Lat.] Per- 
Nav'TiCk. taining to ſailors. 

He elegantly ſhewed by whom he was drawn, 
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Cn magnes, aut macnae Cam. 
* Ls 


NAUTILUS. u. ſ. [Latin ; nautile, Fr.] 
A ſhell fith furnithed with ſomething 


analagous to oars and a fail, 
Learn of the little vautilus to ſail, 


fig l 
cench; 1 5 . . 
_ Nevy. 1. . [from navis, Latin.) An 
altembly of 
war; a fleet, 
On the weſtern coaſt rideth a puĩſſant navy. 
| Shakeſp. Rich. III. 

Levy money, and return .the ſame to the trea- 
ſarer of the nay for his majeſty's uſe. - Clarendsn. 
he narrow ſeas can ſcarce their navy bear, 
Or crowded veſſels can their ſoldiers hold. Dryden. 
Nav, adv. [a, Saxon, or ne aye.] 
1. No; an adverb of negation. 
ie in wrangling ſpend the day, 

liſt one ſays only yea, and t'other nay. Denham. 
F Not only ſo, but more. A word of 
amplification. | 
 z504 man always profits by ls endeavour, 
h Wien he is abſent; nay, when dead, by his 


—— 20 


Ben Jonſon's Diſcovery. 
bert ray invitation to as many as would, to 
eme and hear, e 


1 * . 
. £61115 then the allay of Ovid's writings, which 
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cently recompenſed by his other excellen- 
5 "43, this very fault is not without its beau- 
Vor. I. . . 


which depainted the nautical compaſs with aut 


Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale. Pope. 


ſhips, commonly ſhips of 


example a; 7 A e 
ute and memory; fo good authors in their 


which are decryed and 2s. 


; 


bellibus commonwealth, yet they always kept in 


; He cat chized the children in his chamber, giv- | 


POPC 
ties; for the moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be 
pleaſed. : 3 . b 
If a fon ſhould ſtrike his father, not only the 
criminal but his whole family would be rooted 
out, nay, the inhabitants of the place where he 
lived, would be put to the ſword, nay, the place it- 
ſelf would be razed, Aal: Spectator. 
3. Word of refuſal. 

They have beaten us openly uncondemned, be- | 

ing Romans, and have caſt us into priſon ; and 

now do they thruſt us out privily ? nay verily ; 
but let them come themſelves and fetch us out: 

PO aha Adds, xvi. 37. 

The fox made ſeveral excuſes, but the ſtork 

would not be ſaid nay; ſo that at laſt he promiſed 


him to come. L'Eftrange. 
He that will not when he may, 
When he would he ſhall have nay. Prov. 


NATwORD. 2. J. [nay and word.] 
1. The ſide of denial; the ſaying nay. 
Not in uſe. 

Vou would believe my ſaying, 

Howe er you lean to th' nay word. Shak. Mint. Tale. 
2. A proverbial reproach; a bye-word. 

If I do not gull him into a nayzvord, and make 
him a common recreation, do not think 1 have wit 
enough to lie ſtraight in my bed. Shakeſpeare. 

3. A watchword. Not in uſe. 

I have ſpoke with her; and we have a nayword 
how to know one another. 1 come to her in white, 
and cry mum; ſhe cries budget; and by that we 
know one another. Shakeſpeare 

Ns. adv. [Saxon. This particle was 
formerly of very frequent uſe, both 
ſingly and by contraction in compound 
words: as, nill for ne will or will not; 
nas for ne has or has not; nis for ne is 
or 7s not.] Neither; and not. 

His warlike ſhield all cover'd cloſely was, 

Ne might of mortal eye be ever ſeen, 
Not made of iteel, nor of enduring braſs. Spenſer. 

Near. 2. J. [nefi, Iſlandick.] A fiſt, It 
is retained in Scotland; and in the 


plural zeaves. 
Give me thy neaf, Monſieur Muſtardſeed. Shak. 
To NEAL. v. a. [onœlan, Saxon; to 
kindle.] To temper by a gradual and 
regulated heat. | 

The workmen let it cool by degrees in ſuch re- 
lentings of fire, as they call their nealing heats; leſt. 
it ſhould ſhiver by a violent ſucceeding of air in the 
room of fire. | Digby. 

This did happen for want of the glaſſes being 
gradually cooled or nealed. Boyle. 

If you file, engrave, or punch upon your ſteel, 
neal it firſt, becauſe it will make it ſofter, and 
conſequently work eafier. The common way is 
to give it a blood red heat in the fire, then let it 
cool of itſelf. Meoxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

To Neal. v. 2. To be tempered in fire. 

Reduction is chiefly effected by fire, wherein, 
if they ſtand and neal, the imperfect metals va- 
pour away. Bacon. 

NEA PF. adj. [nepplod, Saxon; næpxig, 
poor.] Low; decreſcent. Uſed only 
of the tide, and therefore ſometimes 
uſed ſubſtantively. 

The mother of waters, the great deep, hath loſt 
nothing of her ancient bounds. Her motion of ebb- 
ing and flowing, of high ſprings and dead neaps, 
are as conſtant as the changes of the moon. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

How doth the ſea conſtantly obſerve its ebbs and 
flows, its ſprings and neap-tides, and ſtill retain 
its ſaltneſs, ſo convenient for the maintenance of 
its inhabitants. Ray. 

NEAR. prep. nen, Saxon; naer, Dutch 

and Scottiſh.] At no great diſtance 
from ; cloſe to; nigh; not far from. 


It is uſed both of place and time, 


; 
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| 1 I have heard thee ſay, 
No grief did ever come ſo near thy heart, 


As when thy lady and thy true love died. Shakeſp,.. 


ge thought'ſt to help me, and ſuch thanks 
give - : 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live. 
i K Sbak Are. 
With blood the dear alliance ſhall be bought, 
And both the people near deſtruction brought. 


To the warlike ſteed thy ſtudies bend, 
Near Piſa's flood the rapid wheels to guide. Dryden. 
This child was very near being excluded out of 


the ſpecies of man, barely by his ſhipe. Locke. | 


NEAS. adv. 
1. Almoſt. | 
* fame by every tongue is for her minerals 
url'd | _ | 
Near from the mid-day's point thro'out the weſtern 
world. Drayton. 


2. At hand; not far off. Unleſs' it be 
rather in this ſenſe an adjective. 
Thou art near in their mouth, and far from 
their reins. 8 Fer. xii. 2. 
He ſerv'd great Hector, and was ever near, 


Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpear. Dryden. 


3. Within a little. 

Self-pleaſing and humorous minds are fo ſenfible 
of every reſtraint, as they will go near to think their 
girdles and garters to be bonds and ſhackles. 

: Bacon's Eſſays. 

This eagle ſhall go near, one time or other, to 
take you for a hare. | L'Eftrangee 

He that paid a buſhel of wheat per acre, wbuid 
pay now about twenty-five pounds per annum 
which would be near about the yearly value of the 
land. ; Locke. 

The Caſtilian would rather have died in flayery 
than paid ſuch a fum as he found would go near to 


ruin him. Aadiſon. 
NEaR. 44. 
1. Not diſtant in place, or time. [Some 


times it is doubtful whether gear be an 

adjective or adverb. ] 
This city is near to flee unto. Cen. xix. 20. 
Accidents, which however dreadful at a diſtance, 

at a nearer view loſt much of their terrour. Fell. 


The will, free from the determination of ſuch 


deſires, is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions. 
Locke. 
After be has continued his doubling in his 
thoughts, and enlarged his idea as much as he 
pleaſes, he is not one jot nearer the end of ſuch ad- 
dition than at firſt ſetting out. Lor ke. 
Whether they nearer liv'd to the bleſt times, 
When man's Redeemer bled for human crimes ; 
Whether the hermits of the deſart fraught 
With living practice, by example taught, Harte. 
2. Advanced towards the end of an enter- 
priſe or diſquiſition. | 
Unleſs they add ſomewhat elſe to define more 
certainly what ceremonies ſhall ſtand for beſt, in 
ſuch fort that all churches in the world ſhoujd 
know them to be the beſt, and ſo know them 
that there may not remain any queſtion about this 
point; we are not a whit the nearer for that they 


have hithcrto ſaid. | Heochere 
3. Direct; ftreight; not winding. 
Taught to live the neareft way. Milton. 


To meaſure life, learn then betimes, and know 
Tow'rd ſolid good what leads the neareſt way. Milt. 
4. Cloſe; rot rambling ; obſervant of ſtile 
or manner of the thing copied. 
Hannibal Caro's, in the Italian, is the nearcſ, 
the moſt poetical, and the moſt ſonorous of any 
tranſlation of the /Eneid. Yet tnough he takes the 
advantage of blank verſe, he commonly allows 
two lines for one in Virgil, and does-not always hit 
his ſenſe. | Dryden, 
5. Cloſely related. 


If one ſhall approach to any that is near of kin 
to him. Lev. xvili. 6. 


A a 6. Intimate; 


Drydem . 
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6. Intimate; familiar; admitted to con- 

fidence. ; 

I I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would hu- 
mour his men with the imputation of being near 
their maſter. Shakeſpeare. 

7. Touching ; prefling ; affecting; dear. 

Ev'ry minute of his being thruſts 
Againſt my near'ft of life. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He could never judge that it was better to be 
** deceived than not, in a matter of ſo great and near 
concerament. | Locke. 

8. Parſimonious, inclining to covetouſ- 


neſs : as, a near man. 
| Near hand. Cloſely ; without acting or 
waiting at a diſtance. | 
The entring near band into the manner of per- 
formance of that which is under deliberation, hath 
overturned the opinion of the poſſibility or im- 
poſſibility. 
NEARLY. adv. [from zear.] 
1. At no great diltance ; not remotely. 
Mlany are the enemies of the prieſthood ; they 
are diligent to obſerve whatever may nearly or re- 
motely blemiſh it. Altterbury. 
2. Cloſely ; preſſingly. 
Nearly it now concerns us, to be ſure 
Of our omnipotence. * Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
It concerneth them nearly, to preſerve that go- 


vernment which they had truſted with their money. 
Swift. 


3. In a niggardly manner. 
Nea'rness. . J. from car.] 
1. Cloſeneſs; not remoteneſs; approach. 
God, by reaſon of nearneſs, forbad them to be 
like the Canaanites or Egyptians. Hocker. 
Delicate ſculptures be helped with xearngſs, and 
groſs with diſtance ; which was well ſeen in the 
controverſy between Phidias and Alcmenes about 
the ſtatue of Venus. Motten. 
Thoſe bleſſed ſpirits that are in ſuch a nearneſs 
to God, may well be all fire and love, but you at 
ſuch a diſtance cannot find the effects of it. 


Duppa. 

The beſt rule is to be guided by the 1. or 
diſtance at which the repetitions are placed in the 
original. Pape. 

2. Alliance of blood or affection. 

Whether there be any ſecret paſſages of ſympathy 
between perſons of near blood; as, parents, child- 
ren, brothers and ſiſters. There be many reports 
in hiſtory, that upon the death of perſons of ſuch 
nearneſs, men have had an inward fecling of it. 

5 Bacon. 
3. Tendency to avarice; caution of ex- 


pen Ce. 
It ſhews in the king à nearneſs, but yet with a 
kind of juſtneſs. So theſe little grains of gold and 
Glver, helped not a little to make up the great 
heap. Bacon's Henry VII. 
NEAT. z./. [neat nyten, Saxon; zaut, 
Iſlandick and Scottiſh. ] 
1. Black cattle; oxen. 
uſed collectively. 
The ſteer, the heiter, and the calf, | 
Are all called cat. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Smoak preſerveth fleſh ; as we ſee in bacon, eats 
tongues, and martlemas beef. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
His droves of aſſes, camels, herds of rear, 


And flocks of ſhcep, grew ſhortly twice as great. 
Sandys. 


It is commonly 


What care of neat, or ſheep is to be had, 
I ſing, Mecænas. May's Virgil. 
Some kick'd until they can feel, whether 


A ſhoe be Spaniſh or nears leather. Hudibras. 
As great a drover, and as great 
A critick too, in hog or cate. Hudibras. 


Set it in rich mould, with zeats dung and lime. 
Mortimer. 

2. A ſingle cow or ox. | 
Who both by his calf and his lamb will be known, 
May well Kill a zeat and a ſheep of his own. Ter. 


Near. adj. [net, French; nitidus, Lat.] 
1. Elegant, but without dignity. 


florid; eaſy, and yet lively. Pope. 
2. Cleanly. 
Herbs and other country meſſes, 
Which the ear- handed Phyllis dreſſes. Milton. 


Bacon's Holy War. | 


NE ATHERD. . /. [neaSypd, Saxon.] A 


1. Elegantly, 
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Go and get me ſome repaſt. 
What ſay you to a geat's foot? p 
"Tis paſſing good; I prythee, let me have it. Shak. 


The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quick- 
neſs and patlion ; the expreſſion humble, yet as 
pure as the language will afford; near, but not 


If you were to ſec her, you would wonder what 
Poor body it was, that was ſo ſurpriſingly weg: and 
clean. 55 | Law. 
3. Pure; unadulterated; unmingled : now 
uſed only in the cant of trade, but for- 
merly more extenſive. . 
Tuns of ſweet old wines, along the wall 
Neat and divine drink. Chapman's Oduſſey. 
When the beſt of Greece beſides, mixe ever, at 
our cheere, 
My good old ardent wine, with ſmall ; and our in- 
feriour mates 
Drinke even that mixt wine meaſured too; thou 
drinkit without thoſe crutes 


Our old wine, neate. Chapman. 


cowkeeper; one who has the care of 
black cattle. BAα , buculcus. 

There netberd with cur and his horn, 

Be a fence to the meadow and corn. Twſſer. 

The ſwains and tardy neatherds came, and laſt 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter matt. Dryden. 
NEATLY. adv. | from zeat.] h 
but without dignity ; 
ſprucely. 

J will never truſt a man again for keeping his 
ſword clean; nor believe he can have every thing 
in him, by wearing his apparel nearly. Shakeſp. 

To love an altar built, 
Of twelve vaſt French romances zeatly gilt. Pepe. 
2. Cleanlily. 
Nra"rntss. 2. J. [from zeat.] 
1. Spruceneſs; elegance without dignity. 
Pelagius carped at the curious zeatneſs of men's 

apparel. Ho:ker. 
2. Cleanlineſs. 
Nzs. . J. [nebhe, Saxon. ] 


north. 
How ſhe holds up the eb ! the bill to him, 
And arms her with the boldneſs of a wife. Shakeſp. 
Take a glaſs with a belly and a long neb. Bacon. 
2. [In Scotland.] The bill of a bird. 
See NIB. | 
NE"BULA. n. J. [Latin.] Tt is applied to 
appearances, like a cloud in the human 
body; as alſo to films upon the eyes. 
NE BULOUS. a}. Inebulaſus, Lat.] Miſty; 
cloudy. 
NxſcssARIES. 2. . [from necęſary.] 
Things not only convenient but need— 
ful; things not to be left out of daily 
uſe. Quibus doleat natura negatis. 
The ſupernatural neceſſaries are, the preventing, 
aſſiſting, and renewing grace of God, which we 
ſuppoſe God ready to annex to the revelation of 
his will, in the hearts of all that with obedient 
humble ſpirits receive and fincerely embrace it. 


We are to aſk of God ſuch neceſſaries of life as 


Ihe right a ſon has, to be maintained and pro- 
vided wich the necef/ari-s and conveniencies of life, 


| ceed to his father's property for his own good. 
L Locke. 
Ne CESSARILY, adv, [from neceſary.] 


1. Indiſpenſably. 


one article of Chriſtian faith, or what gu: 
quired neceſſarily unto all mens falvation there; 
which the very reading of the word of God i; 2 
apt to notify. i 


ciple, whereby It is neceſſarily inclined 


its own preſervation and well-being, 
2, By inevitable conſequence. 


3. By fate; not freely. 


=o 


1. Noſe; beak; mouth. Retained in the 


Hammeond. | 


are needful to us, while we live here. Duty if Man. 


” 


out of his father's ſtock, give him a right to ſuc-. 


NEC 


I would know by ſome ſpecial inſtance, a 


ty re. 


Every thing is endowed with ſuch a Eee: 
to promote 
Wii, 


They who recall the church unto that Which wy 
at the firſt, muſt necefarily ſet bounds and limitz 
unto their ſpeeches. Hitt. 

The church is not bf ſuch a nature as would 
necefſirily, once begun, preſerve itſelf for ever. 


They ſubjected God to the fatal chain o. a N. 
whereas they ſhould have reſoived the neceiſity of | 
all inferiour events into the free determination of 
God himſelf; who executes neceſſarily, that which I 
he firſt propoſed freely. : Faun , 
Ne CESSARINESS. #. . [from neceſary.| I 

The ſtate of being neceſſory. Ns 
NECESSARY. aaj. [necefarins, Latin.) J 
1. Needful ; indiſpenſably requiſite, 

Being it is impoſſible we ſhould have the (ne wi 
ſanity which is in God, it will be neceſſury to de- 7 
clare what is this holineſs which makcth men 
be accounted holy ones, and called ſtints, Par wi 

All greatneſs is in virtue underftood; © rec 
p; , | 
Tis only neceſſary to be good. Dryden's Ayrerry;)., to 

A certain kind of temper is neceſſary to the "low 1 
ſure and quiet of our minds, contequentiy to ou; ng 
happineſs ; and that is holineſs and goodnch, tan 
The Dutch would go on to ohallenge the militax Nec: 
government and the revenues, and reckon tien 161 
among what thall be thought necejſary for their I 
barrier. : f Stoih plen: 

2. Not free; Real ; impelled by fate, there 
ain, a muce/ſary end nn 

Will come when it will come. Jay Shak Fat. 27 , 

3. Concluſive; deciſive by inevitable con. 5 

ſequence. | | ph 

They reſolve us not, what they underſt nd i Pg 

| : d et cetTa; 
the commandment of the word; whether a Het 
and formal commandment, or a commindmet in- 2. Pr 
ferred by any neceſſary inference. Witt a 11 

No man can ſhew by any ncgſtry ae NIcE 
that it is naturally impoffible that ail the roiations I Coy 
concerning America ſhould be falſe. 771% 11 | 

To NECE'SSITATE. v. a. | from Becca, Appro 
Lat.] To make neceſſary; not to leaie I 
free; to exempt from choice. Ls 

Haſt thou proudly afcribed the good thou ler may #3 
done to thy own ſtrength, or in puted thy fins 20 reaſona 
follies to the neceſſitating and ii evitable dc 2. Star 

God. | Duppe's Fules fir Drown bl 

The marquis of Newcaitle being prelizs on bi ene 
ſides, was receſ/itared to draw all his ariny '99 Urge 
York. clan Nora, 

Man ſeduc'd, ; tant he 
And flatter'd out of all, betieving lies ene the 
Againſt his Maker: no decree of mine | "th roc 
Concurring to neceſſitate his fall. Miu: 4 We ſe 
Our voluntary ſervice he requires, : 3 
Not our neceſſitated. Milten's Paradis Li 5. Want 
Neither the Divine Providence, or his det. The a 
ations, perſuaſions, or inflexions of the un That can 
ſtanding, or will of rational creatures doth d The ce 
the underſtanding, or pervert the will, or b. fred Any, pr; 
or incline either to any moral evil. "_ 9 his 
The politician never thought that he might . We ar 

e- then the 


dangerouſly ſick, and that ſic c neſ- ec. iure NR 
moval from the court. Ces, 


tight to a 


Th? Eternal, when he did the world creat ' Thing 
And other agents did neceſſiiatc; „ Thele 
So what he order'd they by nature d;; 5 
Thus light things mount, and heavy dens 8 50 00 

Let. 0 Maſte 


Man only boaſts an arbitrary ſtate. 


. vw cron Ol Gr K 

The perfections of any perſon may ct ef Abo 
7 6 o . ar ; and 14s aul ; r 
veneration ; his power, our fear ; vie fortunes; 


Jae thence, a ſervile and neceſſitated obedience 3 
5 = 2 be produced only by kindneſs. Rogers. 


ION. 2. J. [from neceſſitate. ] 
he "2 of making neceſſary ; fatal 


Iſion. 
r ee, grounded upon the neceſſitation 
of a man's will without his will, is fo far from 
eſlening thoſe difficulties which flow from the 
fatal deſtiny of the Stoicks, that it increaſeth 
them» | Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
Where the law makes a certain heir, there 
is a neceſſitation to one; where the law doth not 
nam? a certain heir, there is 3 e er - one, 
and there | have power or liberty to chooſe. 
n a & n Hobbes. 
NeEck'ssITIED. 44%. [ from neceſſity.] In a 
ſtate of want. Not uſed. , 
This ring was mine, and when I gave it Helen, 
I bad her, if her fortunes ever ſtood 
Neceſitied to help, that by this token 


— 


1 would relieve her. Shake All 's wvell that ends well, 


N:ce'ss1Tous. adj, [from mecefſity. | 
Preſſed with poverty. Es ng 

They who were envied, found no ſatisfaction in 
what they were envied for, being poor and neceſſi- 
{CliSe Clarendon. 

In legal ſeiſures, and righting himſelf on thoſe 
who, though not perfectly inſolvent, are yet very 
r tens, a good man will not be haſty in going 
to extremities. 

There are multitudes of necęſſitaus heirs and 
renurious parents, parſons in pinching circum- 
itances, with numerous families of children. 

= Arbuthnit. 
Necz"s51TOUSNESS. 2. J. | from meceſi- 
1545.) Poverty; want; need. 

Univerſal peace is demonſtration of univerſal 
plenty, for where there is want and recefjitouſneſs, 
there will be quarrelling. Burnet. 

Nzce's$1TUDE. 2. J. [from zecęſſitudo, 

Latin, ] 

1. Want; need. | 

The mutual xecgſitudes of human nature ne- 
ceſſarily maintain mutual offices between them. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


2. Friendſhip. . 
Nrce'ssITY. z. . [neceſſitas, Latin.] 
1. Cogency ; compulſion; fatality. 
* Neceſſity and chance 
Approach not me; and what I will is fate. Milton. 
_ Though there be no natural necęſſity, that ſuch 
tings mult be ſo, and that they cannot poſſibly be 
Chery iie, without implying a contradiction ; yet 
may they be fo certain as not to admit of any 
realonable doubt concerning them. Wilkins. 
2. State of being neceſſary ; indiſpenſa- 
bleneſs. 
Urse the neceſſity, and ſtate of times. Shakeſp. 
Nac. ae uſed the chorus in his Eſther, but not 
| thit he tound any neceyity of it: it was only to 
ze the ladies an occaſion of entertaining the king 
vith vocal muſick. ; 
We ſee the neceſſity of an augmentation, to bring 
the enemy to reaſon, Addiſon. 
. Want; need; poverty. 
The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 
That can make vile things precious. Shakeſpeare. 
The cauſe of all the diſtractions in his court or 


ſity his majeſty was in. Clarendon. 
We are firſt to conſult our own neceſſities, but 
'en the neceſſities of our neighbours have a chriſtian 
night o a part of what we have to ſj pare. L' Eftrange. 
' Things neceſſary for human life. 
5 2 ſhould be hours for neceſſities, 5 
3 delichts; times to repair our nature 
* 3 repoſe, and not for us 
3 theſe times. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
1 Wage of the world are free from the neceſſities 
"ing and employment, and have their time and 
nes in their own diſpoſal, * / Law. 


Kettleawwell.* 


Dryden. 


my, proceeded from the extreme poverty, and ne- 


NEC 


5.. Cogency of argument; inevitable con- 
ſequence. | 
There never was a man of ſolid underſtanding, 
whoſe apprehenſions are ſober, and by a penſive in- 
ſpection adviſed, but that he hath found by an 
irreſiſtible necefty, one true God and everlaſting 
being. Ralcigh's Iliſtory. 
Good - nature or beneficence and candour, is the 
product of right reaſon; which of neceſſity will give 


allowance to the failings of others. Dryden. 
6. Violence; compulſion. 
: Never ſhall 

Our heads get out; if once within we be, 

But ſtay compell'd by ſtrong necqſitie. Chapman. 


1. 'The part between the head and body, 

He'll beat Aufidius* head below his knee, 

And tread upon his neck. 

Thelength of the face twice exceedeth that of the 
neck. Brun. 

She clapp'd her leathern wing againſt your tow'rs, 
And thruſt out her long neck, even to your doors. 

Dryden. 

I look on the tucker to be the ornament and de- 
fence of the female neck. Addiſon. 

2. A long narrow part. 

The acceſs of the town was only by a ncc> of 

land, between the ſea on the one part, and the har- 
bour water on the other. | 

Thou walk'ſ as on a narrow mountain's zeck, 

A dreadful height, with ſcanty room to tread. Dryd. 

3. On the Neck; immediately after; from 
one following another cloſely. 

He depos'd the king, 
And, on the neck of that, taſk'd the whole tate. 
Shakeſpeare. 

The ſecond way to aggregate fin, is by addition 
of fin to ſin, and that is done ſundry ways; firſt 
by committing one fin on the neck of another ; as 
David finned, when he added murther to adultery. 

| . Perkins. 

Inſtantly on the neck of this came news, that 
Ferdinando and Iſabella had concluded a peace. Bacon. 

4. To break the neck of an affair; to 
hinder any thing being done; or, to do 
more than half. | 

NE"CKBEEF. 2. /. [neck and beef.) The 
coarſe fleſh of the neck of cattle, ſold to 
the poor at a very cheap rate. 
They'll ſell (as cheap as neckbeef) for _— 

Iwift. 

NEe"cxCcLoATH. #./. [neck and cloatb.] 
That which men wear on their neck. 

Will ſhe with huſwife's hand provide thy meat, 
And ev'ry Sunday morn thy neckcleath plait ? Gay. 

NECKATEE. n. J. A gorget; hand- 

NEe"cCKERCHIEF, I kerchief for a wo- 
man's neck. 

NECKLACE. . /. [neck and lace.] An 
ornamental ſtring of beads or precious 
ſtones, worn by women on their neck. 

Ladies, as well then as now, wore eſtates in their 
ears. Both men and women wore torques, chains, 
or necklaces of ſilver and gold let with precious ſtones. 

Arbuthnoz on Coins. 

Or loſe or heart, or neck/ace, at a ball. Pope. 

Ne"c«wEeD. n. J. [neck and weed.] 
Hemp : in ridicule. | 

NE"CROMANCER. . [ vexg6; and oils ] 
One who by charms can converſe with 

the ghoſts of the dead; a conjurer ; an 
inchanter. 

Jam employed like the general who was forced to 
kill his enemies twice over, whom a necremancer had 
raiſed to life. Swift's Milcellanies. 

NE"cROMANCY. #. J. [vex;0 and jul 3 
necromance, French. ] 

1. The art of revealing future events, by 


NECK. 3. /. [Þneca, Sax. nech, Dutch. ] 


ö 


Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. | 


Bacon. 


communication with the dead. | 


The r2ſurreQion of Samuel is nothing but de- 
luſion in the practice of necrcmancy and popular 


conception of ghoſts, Brown. 
2. Enchantment ; conjuration. 
He did it partly by recromancy, wherein he was 
much ſkilled. 
This palace ſtandeth in the air, 
By necromancy placed there, 
hat it no tempeſts needs to fear. Drayton. 
NEe"CTARED. adj. from nectar.] Tinged 
with nectar; mingled with nectar; a- 
bounding with nectar. 
He gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar'd leavers ſtrew'd with aſphodil. 
How charming is divine philoſophy ! 
Not harſh and crabbed, as duil fools ſuppoſe, 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feaſt of ne&ar'd ſweets, 


Milton. 


Where no crude ſurfeit reigns. Milton. 
He with the Nais wont to dwell, 
Leaving the ne&ar'd feaſts of Jove. Fenton. 


NecTa'rEous. adj. [nectareus, Latin.] 
Reſembling nectar; ſweet as nectar. 
Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew, 
The juice ncctareous and the balmy dew. Pope. 
NE'cTARINE. adj. [from nedar.] Sweet 
as nectar. | 
To their ſupper-fruits they fell ; 
Nectarine fruits. Milton. 
Ne'cTaRiNeE. 2. . [nefarine, French.] 
A fruit of the plum kind. 


This fruit differs from a peach in having a 


ſmooth rind and the fleſh firmer. Miller. 


The only necrfarines are the murry and the French; 
of the laſt there are two ſorts, one, which is the 8 


beſt, very round, and the other ſomething long; 
of the murry there are ſeveral ſorts. Temple. 


NEED. z. /. [neoÞ, Saxon; nod, Dutch. !] 


1. Exigency; preſſing difficulty; neceſſity. 
The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs lie 
hath helmed, muſt, upon a warranted need, give 
him a better proclamation. Shakcſpeeres 
That ſpirit that firſt ruſh'd on thee, 
In the camp of Dan, 


He efficacious in thee now at need. Milton. 
In thy native innocence proceed, 
And ſummon all thy reaſon at thy need. Dryden. 


2. Want; diſtreſsful poverty. 
Famine is in thy cheeks; 
Need and oppreſſion ſtare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shakeſ. 
Defer not to give to him that is in need. Eccluſe 
The diſtant heard, by fame, her pious deeds ; 
And laid her up for their extreameſt needs ; 
A future cordial for a fainting mind. Dryden. 
God ſometimes calls upon thee to relieve the needs 
of thy brother, ſometimes the neceſſities of thy 
country, and ſometimes the urgent wants of thy 
prince. 

3. Want; lack of any thing for uſe. _ 
God grant we never may have need of you. Shake. 
God who fees all things intuitively, neither ſtands 

in need of logic, nor uſes it. Baker, 


To NeeD. v. a. [from the neun.] To 


want; to lack; to be in want of; to 


requi:e. 
Baſeſt beggars 
Are in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous ; 
Allow not nature more than nature needs. | 
Man's life is cheap as beaſts. Shakeſpeare. 
The whole need not a phyſician, but the ſick. 
| Matt begu. 
Thou thy regal ſceptre ſhalt lay by, 
For regal ſceptre then no more ſhall ed. Milton. 
To aſk whether the will has freedom ? is to 
aſx, whether one power has another? A queſtion 
too abſurd to need an anſwer. Locke. 
To NEED. wv. 2. 


1. To be wanted; to be neceſſary. 
More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me whiles the famous anceſtors 
Of my moſt dreadful ſovereigu I recount. e 5», 
Aa2 Wer 


Albot's Deſcription of the World. 
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Nee DLEMAKER. | 


NEE 
When we have done it, we have done all that 
is in our power, and all that needs. Locke. 
2, To have neceſſity of any thing; to be 
in want of any thing. | 
We have inſtances of perception whilſt we are 
aſltep : but how incoherent and how little con- 
formable to the perfection of a rational being, thoſe 
who are acquainted with dreams reed not be told. 
Lecke, 
He that would diſcourſe of things, as they agree 
in the complex idea of extenſion and ſolidity, rerded 


but ule the word body. Lecke. 
NE DER. 2. /. [from need.] One that 
wants any thing. 
, If the time thruſt forth 
A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not fend 
O'er the vaſt world, to ſeek a ſingle man; 
And loſe advaritage, which doth ever cool 
In th' abſence of the needer. Shakeſpeare. 


NEE ÞFuUL. adj. [need and full.) Ne- 
ceſſary; indiſpenſably requiſite. 
Give us all things that be needfu!, both for our 
fouls and bodies. Common Prayer. 
Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, 
As need ful in our loves, fitting our duty? Shakeſp. 
All things needful for defence abuund, 
Mneſtheus, and brave Sereſthus walk the round. 
Dryden. 


To my preſent purpoſe it is not needfel to uſe | 


arguments, to evince the world to be finite. Locke. 
A lonely deſart and an empty land, 
Shall ſcarce afford, for needfu! hours of reſt, 
A fingle houſe to their benighted gueſt. Addiſon. 
Nee DFULLY. adv. | from needful.] Ne- 
ceſſarily. 
They who 
Dare for theſe poems, yet both aſk and read, 
And like them too; muſt needfully, tho" few, 
Be of the beſt. a Ben Jonſon. 
Nee "DFULNESS. 2. J. [from needful.] 
Neceſſity. | 
Net DlLY. adv. [from zeedy.] In po- 
verty ; poorly. 
NgECDIN ESS. 2. . | from neeay.] Want; 
overty. 

' Whereas men have many reaſons to perſuade ; 
to uſe them all at once, weakneth them. For it 
argueth a ncedine/s in every of the reaſons, as it one 
did not cruſt to any of them, but fled from one to 
another. Bacun. 


NEE DLE. ». /. [nzvl, Saxon. ] 

1. A ſmall inſtrument pointed at one end to 
pierce cloath, and perforated at the other 
to receive the thread, uſed in ſewing. 

For him you waſte in tears your widow'd hours, 
For him your curious rcedle paints the flowers. Dry:t. 
The moſt curious works of art, the ſharpeſt 
Rneſt nccdle, doth appear as a blunt rough bar of 
iron coming from the furnace of the forge. Miltins. 

2. The ſmall ſteel bar which in the ma- 
'riners compaſs ſtands regularly north 
and ſouth. 

Go bid the needle its dear north forſake, 
To which with trembling rev'rence it doth bend. 
Cœæoley. 
The uſe of che loadſtone and the mariners el 
was not then Jnowne Burnet's Theory. 

N&ee"DLE-FisH. 7. . [belone; needle and 
fjÞ.] A kind of fea hh. 

One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the necdle-fiſp. 
W-a:dward. 

Nez'DiErUL. x. J. [ncedle and full. ] As 
much thread as is generally put at one 
time in the needle. 

Nee DiER. | 1. J. [ from necdle.] He 

who makes needles 

Nree"pieEwoRk. 2. J. | needle and avert. ] 

1. The buſineſs of a ſempſtreſs. | 


2. Embroidery by the acedle, | 


NEE 


In needlecvoris and embroideries, it is more pleaſ- 
ing to have a lively work upon a lightſome ground, 
than a dark and-melancholy work upon a lightſome 

ground. : Bacon. 

In a curious brede of needleavork, one colour falls 
away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes ſo in- 
ſenſibly, that we ſee the variety without being able 
to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the one from 
the firſt appearance of the other. Addiſon. 

NEED Ess. adj. | from zeed.] 
1. Unneceſſary; not requiſite. 

Their exception againſt eaſineſs, as if that did 
nouriſh ignorance, proceedeth altogether of a need- 
leſs jealouſy. Hecker. 

I his ſudden ſtab of rancour I mi ſdoubt; 

Pray God, I ſay, I prove a needleſs coward. Shakeſp. 

Would not theſe be great and necdleſs abatements 
of their happineſs, if it were confined within the 
compaſs of this life only. 

Money we either lock up in chefts, or waſte 
it in needleſs and ridiculous expences upon ourſelves, 
whilſt the poor and the diſtreſſed want it for ne- 
ceſſary uſes. Law. 

2. Not wanting, Out of uſe. 
For his weeping in the needleſs ſtream, 
Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak'f a teſtiment, 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Shakefpeares 
Nee'DLESLY. adv. | from needleſs.] Un- 
neceſſarily ; without need. 

We render languages more difficult to be learnt, 
and ncedleſiy advance orthography into a trouble- 
ſome art. ; Holder. 

NEETDTESSN ESS. 2. /. [from needle/s.] 


Unneceſſarineſs. 

To explain St. Paul's epiſtles, after ſo great a 
train of expoſitors, might ſeem cenſurable for its 
needl:/Jneſs, did not daily examples of pious and 
learned men juſtify it. Locke. 

NEEDuENT. z. /. [from zeed.] Some- 
thing neceſſary. 
8 Behind | 
His ſcrip did hang, in which his needments he did 
bind. Spenſer. 
Neeps. adv. [neder, Saxon, unwilling.] 
Neceſſarily; by compulſion; indiſpen- 
ſably. 

The genera! and perpetual voice of men is as 
the ſentence of God himſelf; for that which all 
men have at all times learned, nature herſelf muſt 
needs have taught. Hocker. 

God muſt ceds have done the thing which they 
imagine was to be done. ocker. 

I mutt needs after him, madam, with my letter. 

| | Shakeſpeare 

Another being elected and his ambaſladors re- 
turned, he would needs know the cauſe of his re- 
pulſe, Dawvics. 


8 


] perceive 
Thy mortal fight to fail: objects divine 
Muſt needs impair, and weary human ſenſe, Milten. 
To ſay the principles of nature muſt nceds be 
ſuch as philoſophy makes them, is to ſet bounds to 
omnipotence. Glanville, 
A trial at law muſt needs be innocent in itſelf, 
when nothing elſe corrupt it; becauſe it is a thing 
which we cannot but want, and there is no living 
in this world without it. Keitlcavell, 
I have aftairs below, 
Which I muſt reds diſpatch before I go. Dryden. 
NEE“DY. adj. {from need. ] Poor; ne- 
ceſſitous; diſtreſſed by poverty. 
Their gates to all were open evermore, ; 
And one fat waiting ever them before, 
To call in comets by, that zeedy were and poor. 
Spn/ere 
In his acedy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An ailigator uit d, and other fins 
Of ill ſhap'd fiſhes. Shakc/prorc's Romeo and Fuliet. 
The poor and needy praiie thy name. Fſalms. 
We bring into the world a poor zecdy uncertain 
life, ſhort at the longeit, and unquiet at the beſt. 


Atterbury. | 


NE" GaTIVE. #. /. 


Temples | 


NEG 
Being put to right himſelf upon the weeds, by 
Will look upon it as a call from God to charjy, 
n 1 8 
Nuptials of form, of int'reſt, or of Soo, 
Thoſe feeds of pride are fruitful in debate: 
Let happy men for gen rous love declare, 
And chuſe the redy virgin, chaſte and far. Glu 

To relieve the needy, and comfort the af 

are duties that fall in our way every day, Ad 
7 ? 2 
NxE' ER. [for never.] 

It appears I am no horſe, 
That I can argue and diſcourſe ; 
Have but two legs, and ne'er a tail, H:diirs, 

To Nrese. wv. x, [ny/e, Daniſh; 2770 
Dutch.] To ſneeſe; to diſcharge ga. 
tulencies by the noſe. Retained in 
Scotland. | ö 

He went up and ſtretched himſelf upon bin, 
and the child neeſed ſeven times, and crened 4. 
eyes. 0 ; 2 Kings, iv, *;, 

By his eeſings a light doth ſhine, and his eig 

are like the eye-lids of the morning. Jeal, Ali. 18, 

NEF. u. /. [old French; from nave.) 
The body of a church; the nave, 

The church of St. Juſtina, by Palliadio, is ge 
moſt handſome, luminous, diſencumbered bility» 
in Italy, The long ue, canſifts of a row ef * 
cupolas, the croſs one has on each fide a lingle cv. 
pola deeper than the others. Allifn, 

Neyra'rious. adj, [refarins, Latin,] 
Wicked ; abominable. | 

The moſt nefarious baſtards, are they whom the 
law ftiles inceſtuous baſtards, which ate berorten 
between aſcendants and deſcendants, and betwezn 
collateral, as far as the divine prohibition extents, 

Ayliffe's Parergan, 

NEGA”TION. 2. /. [ negatio, Latin; 
negation, Fr.] 

1. Denial: the contrary to affirmatim. 

Our aſſertions and negatians ſhould be yea a 
nay, for whatſceyer is more than theſe is fin. A g. 

2. Deſcription by denial, or exclution, or 
exception. | 

Negation is the abſence of that which dyes ft 
naturally belong to the thing we are {peaking of, 
or which has no right, obligation, or rece ltd 
be preſent with it; as when we ſay a ſtone i; inn. 
nimate, or blind, or deaf. Watts's Tigis. 

Chance fignifies, that all events called c 
among inanimate bodies, are mechanical.y nc 
turally produced according to the determinate fun 

textures, and motions of thoſe bodies, tn tl 
only egation, that thoſe inanimate bod.es ve 53: 
conſcious of their own operations. Eee 

3. Argument drawn from denial. 

It may be proved in the way of nagt, 


o 
41:7 


they came not from Europe, as having 99 rem?! 


that 


* 
4 


of the arts, learning, and civilities of its 4, 
NE"GarTivVE. adj, [negatif, French; u. 
gativas, Lat. | 
1. Denyin g: contrary to aſſirmati de. 
2. Implying only the abteace of bone. 

thing. | 3 
There is another way of denying Chrſt A © 
mouths which is negative, when we de 297 «5% 
ledge and confeſs him. deut. 
Conſider the neceſſary connection bas 

the negative and poſitive part of ou: dez. I ” 
3. Having the power to with old, 00% 
not to compel. | 
Denying me any power of a negalitne 5 
king, they are not aſhamed to fect to 1 15 
of the liberty of uſing my reaſon Wee 
ſcience. 


that is been 
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1. A propoſition by which ſomet ee? 
denied. | WE” 
Of negatives we have far the ln & on, 
they are uſua ly hardeſt, and. man) m— 1 
to be proved. | 8 * 


denial ; as, not. 
A purer ſubſtance is defin'd, 


A particle of 


cgatives combin'd ; 
Ale what a ſpirit is, you'll hear them crys 
It hath no matter, no mortality. Cleaweland, 
g GATIVELY» adv. [ from negative. ] 
Wich denial ; in the form of denial ; 
07 Ermitivel . 7 

1 I g J aſked bin whether he had not drunk at 
"211? hie anſwered negatively” ? Beyle. 
In form of ſpeech implying the abſence 
of ſomething. . 

e {-thers draw arguments from the Scriptures 
„, in reproof of that which is evil; Scrip- 
es teach it not, avoid it therefore. Hocber. 
p ro this I ſhall ſuggeſt ſomething by way of an- 
ſwer, both negatively and poſitively. f Wilkins. 

1 fall chew what this image of God in man is, 
pratively, by ſhewing wherein it does not conſiſt; 
And poſitively, by ſhewing wherein it does. South. 
5 NICOLE CT. v. a. [zeglectus, Latin.] 
To omit by careleſſneſs. 

| Heaven, 
Where honour due and rev'rence none ncgle&s. Miit. 
Jo treat with ſcornful heedleſſneſs. 
If he n glect to hear them, tell it unto the church. 
Matit hero. 

This my long ſuff ring and my day of grace, 
Thoſ: who He? and ſcorn ſhall never taſte. Milt. 
z. To poſtpone. | 
I kxve been long a ſleeper 3 but I truſt 
Mr ablence doth veglect no great deſign, 
Which by my preſence might have been concluded. 

=> Shakeſpeares 
EGLE'CT. #. /. [negletus, Latin. ] 5 
. Inſtance of inattention. 
2. Careleſs treatment; ſcornful inatten- 
tion. 
| have perceived a moſt faint neglet of late, 
which J have rather blamed as my own jealous cu- 
rioſitv, than as a very pretence or purpoſe of un- 
Kindneſs, * Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
z. Negligence; frequency of neglect. 

Abe breeds neglect in all, and actions 
Rowote in time, like objects remote in place, 
Are not beheld at half their greatneſs. Denham. 
State of being unregarded. 

Reicue my poor remains from vile neglect, 

Wia virgin honours let my herſe be deck't, 

and decent emblem. 
\EGLECTER, a, . 
who neglects. | 
2GLECTFUL. adj. ¶neglect and full.) 

. HerGdleis; careleſs; inattentive: with . 

Moral ideas not offering themſelves to the ſenſes, 
but deng to be framed to the underſtanding, people 
are ccf a taculty they are apt to think wants 
Locke. 

Ieh the Romans had no great genius for 
tree, yet they were not entirely neg. ect ful Hit. 

I TT, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
. Treating with indifference. | 
_ 41 the father careſs them when they do well, 
fey, a cold and regleful countenance to them 
eng il, it Will make them ſenſible of the 
ene. Locke on Educaticn. 
5 EC TFULLY, ad. [from negletful.] 
"itt heedleſs inattentton ; carelels in- 
 Unerence, A word not uſed. 
rox. 2. J [from neglect.] The 


* 
1+ 
Ita kt 


Put by an heap of u 


4 


Prior. 


from neglect.] One 


2 .* 
DU INgs 


: of being negligent. 


p 
+ 


| „ g "22:&ion doth betray to loſs 
c © 194"t3 of our fearce cold conqueror. Shake. 
b enk. a/. from negle?.] Inat- 


n to; regardleſs of. 

2 ef 4h Gi 3.2122 o . 

et frobab'lities ſufficient to raiſe jeul- 

3 eny King's heart, not wholiy ſtupid, and 
&*+-#Ve Of c publick peace. King Charles. 

VI. Cl N CE — Jie 78 : 

Neg. „ E774 igence, Fr. a 


Krieg, Latin . ] 


* * 


N EG 7 
by heedleſſneſs, or 


A 


1. Habit of omitting 
of acting careleſsly. 
2. Inſtance of negleQ, 
She let it drop by negligence, 
And, to th' advantage, I being here, took't up. 
5 | Shakeſpeare. 
NE"GLIGENT. adj. [negligent, French; 
negligens, Lat.] 
I. Careleſs; heedleſs; habitually inat- 
tentive. 

My ſons, be not now negligent; for the Lord hath 
choſen you to ſtand before him. 2 Chron. xxix. 11. 

2. Careleſs of any particular: with of 
before a noun. : 

Her daughters fee her great zeal for religion; 
but then they ſee an equal earneſtneſs for all ſorts 
of finery. They ſee the is not negligent of her de- 
votion; but then they ſee her more careful to pre- 
ſerve her complexion. Lav. 

We have been negligent in not hearing his voice. 

; Bar. Io 9s 
3.. Scornfully regardleſs. 
Let ſtubborn pride poſſeſs thee long, 
And be thou necp/igent of fame 

With ev'ry muſe to grace thy ſong, 

May'ſt thou deſpiſe a poet's name. Swifts Miſcel. 
NE"GLIGENTLY. adv. | from negligent. | 
1. Careleſsly; heedleſsly ; without exact- 


neſs. | 
Inſects have voluntary motion, and therefore 
imagination; and whereas ſome of the ancients have 
ſaid that their motion 1s indeterminate, and their 
imagination indefinite, it is negligently obſerved ; 
for ants go right forwards to their hills, and bees 
know the way to their hives. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Of all our elder plays, 
This and Philaſter have the loudeſt fame; 
Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame. 
In both our Engliſh genius is expreſt, 
Lofty and bold, but negligently dreſt. Waller. 
In comely figure rang'd my jewels ſhone, 
Or negligently plac'd for thee alone. Prior. 
2. With ſcornful inattention. 
To NeGO'TIATE. v. 2. [ negocter, French; 
from zegotium, Latin.] To have inter- 
courſe of buſineſs; to traffick; to treat: 
whether of publick affairs, or private 


matters. | 
Have you any commiſſion from your lord to 
negotiate with my face ? Shakeſpeare. 
She was a buly . negotiating woman, and in her 
withdrawing chamber had the-fortunate conſpiracy 
for the king againſt king Richard been hatched. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
It is a common error in negociating 3 Whereas men 
have many reaſons to perſuade, they ſtrive to uſe 
them all at once, which weakeneth them. Bacon. 
They that receive the talents to negotiate with, 
did all of them except one, make proſit of them. 
Hammond. 


takes to manage; an embaſſador to betray his prince 
for whom he ould negetiate; are crimes that double 
their malignity from the quality of the actors. 
Decay of Piety. 
I can diſcover none .of theſe intercourſes and ne- 
gotiations, unleſs that Luther xcg4:arcd with a black 
boar. 4 Atterbuty. 
NeGOT1la"TION. 2. . [negociation, Fr.; 
from negoliate.] Treaty of buſineſs, 


whether publick or private. 

Oib is flow, ſinooth, and folid; fo are Spaniards 
obſerved to be in their motion: Though it be a 
queſtion yet unreſolved, whether their affected gra- 
vity and ſlowneſs in their negotiations nave tended 
more to their prejudice or advaniage» Hoꝛband. 

They ceated not from all woildly labour and ne- 
gotiut ian. I ite. 
NEOO TIA TOR. nf. [negociateur, French; 
from negotiate.) One employed to treat 


with others. 


A ſteward to embezzle thoſe goods he under- | 


BEL 
Thoſe who have defended the proceedings of our 
3 at Gertruydenburg, dwell much upen 
eir zeal in endeavouring to work the French up 
to their demands; but ſay nothing to juſtify thoſe 
demands. Sæoift. 
NE*GRO. 2. /. [Spaniſh ; negre, French. ] 

A blackmoore. | 

N-groes tranſplanted into cold and flegmatic habi- 
tations, continue their hue in themſelves and their 
generations. | Breaun. 


Nee. 2. J. [ne, Iſlandick; ne, Scot- 
tiſh.] Fiſt. It is likewiſe written neaf. 
Sweet knight, I kiſs thy ei. Shakeſpeare, 
To Neicn.w. x. [hnægan, Saxon; negen, 
Dutch.] To utter the voice of. a horſe 
or mare. . 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and ncighing loud. 
Shakeipeares 
They were as fed horſes, every one neigbed. 
Feremiak, v. 8. 
Run up the ridges of the rocks amain; 
And with ſhrill neighings fill the neighbouring plain. 
; Dryden. 
The gen'rous horſe, that nobly wild, 
Neighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion. Smith. 


Neicn. u. J. [from the verb.] The 
voice of an horſe. | 
It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh is like the 
bidding of monarch, and his countenance enforces 
homage. | Shakecſpeares 


NEIGHBOUR. ». /. nee bun, Saxon. ] 


1. One who lives near to another. 
He ſent ſuch an addition of foot, as he could 
draw out of Oxford, and the neighbouring garriſons. 
Clarendons- 
A kid ſometimes for feſtivals he ſlew, 
The choicer part was his fick neighbour's due. Harte. 
2. One who lives in familiarity with an- 
other; a word of civility. 
Maſters, my good friends, mine honeſt neighbours, 
Will you undo yourſelves ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. Any thing next or near. 
This man ſhall ſet me packing; 
I'll lug the guts into the neighbour room. Sap. 
4. Intimate; confidant. 
The deep revolving witty Buckingham 


No more ſhall be the neigbb uf to my counſels. 
ES Shakeſpeare ,- 
5. [In divinity.] One partaking of the 


ſame nature, and therefore entitled to 
good offices. 


Sins againſt men are injuries; hurts, loſſes, and 
damages, whereby our neighbour is in his dignity, 
life, chaſtity, wealth, good name, or any way juitly 
offended, or by us hindred. Perkins. 

The goſpel aliows no ſuch term as a ſtranger; 
makes every man my neighouure Spratt's Sermons. 

You ſhould always change and alter your in- 
terceihons, according as the needs and neceſſities 
of your neighbours or acquaintance ſeem to gequire. 

Laws 


To NEL GHBOUR, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To adjourn to; to confine on. 
Wholetome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of bater quality. Shu. 
Give me thy hand, 
Be pilot to me, and thy places thall 
Still zcighbear mine. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tales. 
Theſe grow on the leiſurely aſcending hills that 
ne gl bour the ſhore. Sandya's Journey. 
Things nigh equivalent and z2h042rins value, 
By lot are parted. Prior. 
2. Jo acquaint with; to make near to. 
That being of fo young days brought up with him, 
And ſince {9 nigh vaur'd to his youth 29d havig ur. 
Spatelprares 
NercHBOURHOCD. 2 /. {from neighbour. ] 
1. Place adjoining. 


Ons 


NEO 


One in the neigobeurbocd mortally fick of the 
ſmall- pox, deſiring the doctor to come to him. Fell. 
could not bear 
To leave thee in the ncighbourhced of death, 
But flew in all the haſte of love to find thee. Addiſ. 
2. State of being near each other. 

Conſider ſeveral ſtates in a neighbourhbord in order 
to preſerve peace between theſe ſtates, it is neceſ- 
fary they ſhouid be formed into a balance. Swwif?. 

3. Thoie that live within reach of com- 


munication. | 
How ill mean zcighborrhood your genius ſuits ? 
To live like Adam midi an herd of brutes ! Harte. 
Ne GHBOURLY. adj. | from neighbour. ] 
Becoming a neighbour ; kind; civil. 
The Scottith lord hath a reighbourly charity in 
him ; for he borrowed a box of the ear of the Eng- 
lichman, and ſwore he would pay when he was able. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
The Woodberry ſo nigh, and nejighbourly doth live, 
With Abberley his friend. Draytin. 
He ſteals my cuſtomers ; twelve he has under 
bonds never to return; judge if this be nejghbou ly 
dealing. | Arbuthnot. 
Ne1rGHBOURILY. adv. [from neighbour. 
With ſocial civility. 
NEUTHER. conjund?. [napoen, Saxcn, 
ne either. | | 
1. Not either. A particle uſed in the firſt 
branch of a negative ſentence, and an- 
ſwered by nor. 
Fight neither with ſmall u great, ſave only with 
the king. I Kings, xxii. 31. 
Men lived at home, neither intent upon any fo- 
reign merchandiſe, nr inquiſitive after the lives and 
fortunes of their neighbours. Heylyn. 
2. It is ſometimes the ſecond branch of a 
negative or prehibition to any ſentence. 
Ve ſhall zo! eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it. 
Geneſis, iii. 3. 
This commandment ſtandeth t for a cypher, 
neither is it read and expounded in vain among 
Chriſtians. White. 
3. Sometimes at the end of a ſentence it 
follows as a negative ; and though not 
very grammatically, yet emphatically, 
after another negative; in old Engliſh 


two negatives denied. 

If it be thought that it is the greatneſs of diſ- 
tance, whereby the ſound cannot be heard; we ſee 
that lightnings and coruſcations, near at hand, 
yield ng ſound it her. Bacon. 

Men come not to the knowledge of which are 
thought innate, till they come to the uſe of reaſon, 
nor then ncither. Locke. 

NE1"THER. proncun. Not either; nor one 
nor other. | 

He neither loves, 

Nor either cares for him. 

Which of them ſhall I take? 
Both, one, or xcither ? neither can be enjoy'd 
If +oth remain alive. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

The balance, by a propenſity to either fide, inclined 
to nei. her. | Fell. 

Suffice it that he's dead; all wrongs die with him: 
Thus I] abſolve myſelf, and excuſe him, 

Who ſav'd my life and honour, but praiſe neither. 
Dryden. 
Experience makes us ſenſible of both, though 
our narrow underſtandings can comprehend neither. 
Locke. 
They lived with the friendſhip and equality of 
brethren, neither lord, neitber ſlave to his brother; 
but independent of each other. Locke. 
NE NUTHAR. 2. /. [nymphea, Latin, | 
Water lily, or water roſe. 
NeEeo'PHYTE. 2. . | neophyte, French; 1:5: 
and vz.] One regenerated ; a convert. 
NEOTE RICK. adj. | neotericus, Lat.] Mo- 
dern; novel; late. | 
6 5 


Shak:ſpeare. 


NER 


We are not to be guided either by the miſreports 
of ſome ancients, or the capricio's of one or two n 
ferickse Grew. 
Nee. 2. J. [nepeta, Latin.] An herb. 
Ne'"PENTHE. #. . [In and 3699] A 
drug that drives away all pains. 
There where no paſſion, pride, or thame tranſport, 
Lull'd with the ſweet ncperthe of a court; 
There where no fathers, brothers, friends diſgrace, 
Once break their reſt, nor ſtir them from their 


place. Pope. 
NEPHEW. x. . [ nepos, Latin; neven, 
French. ] 


1. The ſon of a brother or ſiſter. 

Immortal offspring of my brother Jove 
My brighteſt nephezy and whom beſt I love. Dryden. 
I aſk, whether in the inheriting of this paternal 
power, the grandſon by a daughter, hath a right 
before a nopheto by a brother? Lacke. 

2. The grandion. Cut of uſe. 

With what intent they were firſt publiſhed, thoſe 
words of the wnephezy of Jeſus do plainly ſignify, 
after that my grandfather Jeſus had given himſelf 
to the reading of the law and the prophets, and 
other books of our fathers, and had gotten therein 
ſufficient judgment, he propoſed alſo to write ſome- 
thing pertaining to learning and wiſdom. Hooker. 

Her fre at length is kind, 

Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 
And for his hatching nephezus ſmooths the ſeas, 
Dryden. 


3- Deſcendant, however diſtant. Out of 


uſe, 
All the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
By due ſueceſs, and all their e s late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain'd. 
Spenſer. 
NEPHRI'TICK. adj. Le pfI,ꝭä.; nephretigue, 
French. ] | | 
1. Belonging to the organs of urine, 
2. Troubled with the ſtone. 
The diet of nephritic perſons ought to be op- 
poſite to the alkaleſcent nature of the ſalts in their 
blood. Fl Arvathnot. 


3. Good againſt the ſtone. 


The nep/ritic ſtone is commonly of an uniform 
duſky gieen; but ſome ſamples J have ſeen of it 
that are varicgated with white, black, and ſometimes 
yellow. | Mocdævard. 
Nelroris u. 2. /. [ nepotiſme, French; 
ne pos, Latin.] Fondneſs for nephews, 

To this humour of nepotiſm Rome owes its pre- 
ſent ſplendor ; for it would have been impoilible to 
have furniſhed out ſo many glorious palaces with 
ſuch a profuſion of pictures and ſtatues, had not 
the riches of the people fallen into different fami- 
 -- - | Addiſins 
NERVE. 2. J. [zervus, Latin; nerf, Fr.] 
1. The organs of ſenſation paſſing from the 

brain to all parts of the body. 

The rerwes do ordinarily accompany the arteries 
through all the body; they have alſo blood veſſels, 
as the other parts of the body. Wherever any 
nerve ſends out a branch, or receives one from 
another, or where two nerves join together, there is 
generaily a ganglio or plexus. © Quincy. 

What man dare, I dare : | 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear; 

Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerwes 

Shall never tremble. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. It is uſed by the poets for ſinew or 

tendon. | IRE 

If equal powres 

Thou wouldſt inflame, amids my nerves, as then 

I could encounter with three hundred men. Chapman. 

Strong Tharyſmed diſcharged a ſpeeding blow 
Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. Pope. 

NE*RVELESs. adj. [from zerve.] With- 
out ſtrength. | 

There ſank Thalia, nerveleſs, faint and dead, 

Had not her ſiſter Satire held her head. Dunciad. 


NES 


Ne'rvous. adj. [nerveſus, Latin.] 
1. Well ſtrung ; ſtrong ; vigorous, 
What nervcus arms he boaſts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how turn'd. Pope's Olre, 
2. Relating to the nerves; having the fed 
in the nerves. 
The venal torrent, murm'ring from afar, 
Whͤiſper'd no peace to calm this nerwuys war; 
And Philomel, the ſiren of the plain, 
Sung ſoporific uniſons in vain. 


Har. 


3. [In medical cant.] Having weak ot a 
diſeaſed nerves. * 
Poor, weak, nervens creatures. Cheyre, £ 
Ne'rvy. adj. from nerve.] Strong; yi. EY 
gorous. Not in uſe. Tha 
Death, that dark ſpirit, in his ncr7y arm d:th lie T 
Which being advanc'd, declines, and then men dis, In a 
a : Shakeſpeare, Ct 
| Ne'sCIENCE. #. J. | from neſcio, Latin. And 
Ignorance; the ſtate of not knowing, 10 
Many of the moſt accompliſhed wits of all ages, TI 
have reſolved their knowledge into Socrates his ſun To tl 
total, and after all their pains in queſt of ſcience, She, | 
have ſat down in a profeſſed neſcierce. Cl WE; 
NEs H. adj. [nepc, Saxon.] Soft; ten. jut 
der; eaſily hurt. Skinner. ET, 
NEss. 5 
1. A termination added to an adjeftive or n 
to change it into a ſubſtantive, denoting for a 
tate or quality: as, poiſenous, poijonmj- Poo 
neſs ; turbid, turbidnejs; lovely, lovelin:; * 4 
from nippe, Saxon. ane 
2. The termination of many names of Any 
places where there is a headland or cute 
promontory; from nepye, Saxon; a He n 
noſe of land, or headland. upon ti 
NEST. . J. [neyx, Saxon. ] Ks 
1. The bed formed by the bird for incub+- Ab, 
tion and feeding her young. rte 
If a bird's reſt chance to be before thee in the D utc! 
way, thou ſhalt not take the dam with the younz, tive, 
Deuter onamy, xxil. b. OniY 1 
Th' example of the heav'nly lark, the we 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark, 3 
Above the ſxies let thy proud muſick ſound, OG 
Thy humble 2% build on the ground. Cowles In use 
2. Any place where animals are produced, te w. 
Redi found that all kinds of putrefaction did only much! 
afford a neſt and aliment for the eggs and young Lowe 
thoſe inſects he admitted. Heng, No m. 
3. An abode; place of reſidence; a f. ſtone top 
ceptacle. Generally in a bad fene: 0 
as, a neſt of roguèes and thieves. in 3 
Come from that 26 uncl I 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural fleps Kl. ova lip. 
4. A warm cloſe habitation, general it pe 


N.: 
Ine g | 
4 14471 OW. 


contempt. 


Some of our miniſters having livings He ud Tere thro 
them, will neither, for zeal of religion, 17 WT Dirt, 
ning ſouls to God, be drawn forth from the.r 14 Ira"form 
neſts. : | pens 2 The lp! 

5. Boxes or drawers ; little pockets or te- = no 
4 A degut 
poſitories. With back 


To NEST. v. 7. [ from the noun.] To 


build neſts. ; As if pr 
The cedar ſtretched his branches as far 8 bes Shou'd fin] 
mountains of the moon, and the king 0! 1. And with! 
neſted within his leaves. Hu Lud gap 
An egg this 


Ne'sTEG6. 2. J. [net and egg. 
left in the neſt to keep the hen from 
forſaking it. 


Tuo pol. 


Tis firs fy 
Del), tue er 


Books and money laid for ſhew, übe eing i, 
Like neſteggs, to make clients lay. 15 To This they 
To Ne'sTLE. v. z. [from 1. or juttice, 


f rd " 
ſettle; to harbour; to * clole 2 lpeedity « 
ird 1 r neſt. 

as a bird in he in im- g 
fich 


ſn UB, ne 
| Their purpoſe was, to fortify 


— 


Face of the wild country, and there nete 
ato a ſtable was neſtling in the ſtraw 
r wonts commonly by the water- 


here they neſtle near the throne, 
abitations not their wn. 
ſtrowed with ſeveral plants, amongſt 
ls note all the winter. 
Mark where the ſhy dire 
he ſhore approach too nigh; 
le in the deep, 
To ſeize you in your paſſing by. 
NESTLE. vv. a. 


Swift's Miſcell. 


Tlat labour'ſt yet to nete thee, 

Thou think'ſt by hov'riny here to get a part, 
In 2 forbidden or forbidding tres. 

Cupid found a downy bed, 
And ald in his little head. 
Jo cheriſh, as a bird her young. 

This Ithacus, ſo highly is endear'd 
To this Minerva, that her hand is ever in his deeds : 
She, like his mother, ales him. Chapman's Iliad. 
[-57LING. 2. J. [from 2e/tle.] 
juit taken out of the neſt. | 
tr, 1. / [nati, Gothick ; net, Saxon. ] 
A texture woven with large interſtices 


uſed commonly as a ſnare 


Poor bird! thou'dſt never fear the net, nor lime, 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Impatience intangles us like the fluttering of a bird 
in nee, but cannot at all eaſe our trouble. Taylor. 
. Any thing made with interſtitial va- 


The pitfall nor the gin. 


He made te of chequered work for the chapiters, 
upon the top of the pillars. 
The vegetative tribes, 

Wrant in a filmy net, and clad with leaves. Themſon. 
(ETHER. adj. [neoden, Saxon; zeder, 
Dutch. It has the form of a compara- 
tive, but is never uſed in expreſſed, but 
on in implied compariſon ; for we ſay 
the ether part, but never ſay this part 
1s retber than that, nor is any poſitive 
in uſe, thouglr it ſeems compriſed in 
tie word bexeath, Nether is not now 


1 Kings, vil. 17. 


Lower; not upper. 
No man ſhall take the nether or the upper mill- 
ſtone to pledge; for he taketh a man's life to pledge. 
Deuteronemy, XXIV. 6. 
In his picture are two principal errors, the one 
in tne complexion and hair, the other in the mouth, 
wich commonly they draw with a full and net her 


. This odious offspring, 

+ une own begotten, breaking violent way 

Joie through my entralls ; that with fear and pain 

ori, all my etber ſhape thus grew 

a: Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

„be upper part whereof was whey, 

lente, orange mix d with grey. 
A bezutehus maid above, but magic arts, 

wn barking dogs deform'd her nel ber parts. 


A: if great Atlas from his height 
| his heav'nly weight, 
with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall 
449 gape immenſe, and ruſhing down o'erwhelm 
vles turn round the globe; 

lublime in heaven, the laſt is whirl'd 

© regions of the nether world. 
ing in a lower place. 

bus eus you are above, 

ices, that theſe our net her crimes, 


Shazeſpeare's King Lear. 


_ 
NEV 
Numberleſs were thoſe bad angels, ſeen 
Hov'ring on wing under the cope of hell, 


low. 

: No leſs deſire 
To found this nether empire, which might riſe, 
In emulation, oppoſite to heav'n. 

The gods with hate beheld the nether ſky, 
> The ghoſts repine. 


Loweſt. 


Undaunted to meet there whatever pow'r, 
Or ſpirit, of the nethermaſt abyſs 
Might in that noiſe reſide. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


hell itſelf would be too good for him. South, 
after the manner of a boat, when the concave, as 
to our fight, appears uppermoſt, and the convex 
net hermoſt. Keil againſt Burnet. 


work. 
NE'TTLE. z. / [netel, Saxon.) A 
ſtinging herb well known. 
The ſtrawberry grows underneath the ncttle. Shak. 
Some ſo like to thorns and nettles live, 

That none for them can, when they periſh, grieve. 
Ree Hallau. 
To NE'TTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

ſting ; to irritate; to provoke. 
The princes were ſo nettled at the ſcandal of this 
aFront, that every man took it to himſelf. L'Eftr. 
Although at every part of the Apoſtles diſcourſe 
ſome of them might be uneaſy and nettled, yet 
a moderate filence and attention was ſtill obſerved. 
— Bentley. 
Ne"TwoRK. 2. J. [net and werk.] Any 
thing reticulated or decuſſated, at equal 
diſtances, with interſtices between. the 
interſections. 
Nor any ſkilld in workmanſhip emboſs'd; 
Nor any ſcill'd in loops of fing'ring fine; 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare, 
With this fo curious rei<vort to compare. Spenſer, 
A large cavity in the ſinciput was filled with 
ribbons, lace, and embroidery, wrought together in 
a curious piece of netework. Addiſon. 
Whoever contemplates with becoming attention 
this curious and wonderful net-2work of veins, muſt 
be tranſported with admiration. Blackmore. 


NEVER. adv. [ne ever, næpne, Saxon; 
ne æꝑne, not ever.] 
1. At no time. 
Newer, alas, the dreadful name 
That fuels the infernal flame. Cooley, 
Newer any thing was ſo unbred as that odious 
man. Congreve. 
By its own force deſtroy'd, fruition ceas'd, 
And always weary'd, I was newer pleas d. Prior. 
Death ſtill draws nearer, ::c<'e> ſeeming near. Pepe. 
2. Itis uſed in a form of ſpeech handed 
down by the beſt writers, but lately ac- 
cuſed, I think, with juſtice, of ſoleciſm: 
as, he is miſtaken though never ſo wiſe. 
It is now maintained, that propriety re- 
quires it to be expreſſed thus, he is mi/- 
taken though ever ſo wiſe; that is, he 10 
miſtaken how wiſe ſoever he be. The 
common mode can oaly be defended by 
ſupplying a very harſh and unprecedent- 
ed ellipſis; he is miſtaken thaugh ſo wiſe, 
as never was any : ſuch however is the 
common ule of the word amongſt the 


_ *Twixt upper, netber, and ſurrounding fires. Milton. 7 
3. Infernal; belonging to the regions be- 


Milton. 


Dryden's AEneid. 
NEe"THERMoOsT. adj. [ſuperl. of nether.] 


Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou haſt 
delivered my foul from the vet her maſt hell. Pſalms. 


All that can be ſaid of a liar lodged in the very 
net hermaſt hell, is this, that if the vengeance of God 
_ zould prepare any place worſe than hell for ſinners, 


Heraclitus tells us, that the eclipſe of the ſun was 


Ne"TTiNG. 2. J. A reticulatcd piece of 


N E U 


| Be it never fo true which we teach the world 


to believe, yet if once their affections begin to be 
alienated, a ſmall thing perſuadeth them to change 
their opinions” Hocker. 
Aſk me never ſo much dowry and gift, and I 
will give according as ye ſhall ſay. * Geneſive 
In a living creature, though newer ſo great, the 
| ſenſe and the affects of any one part of the body, 
inſtantly make a tranſcurſion throughout the whole 
hody. : Bacon. 
Tu ey deſtroyed all, were it never. ſo pleaſant, 
within a mile of the town. Knollis. 
Death may be ſudden to him, though it comes by 
never ſo ſlow degrees. Duty of Man. 
He that ſhuts his eyes againſt a ſmall light, would 
not be brought to fee that which he had no mind 
to ſce, let it be placed in never ſo c ear a light, and 
never ſo near him. Atterbury. 
That prince whom you eſpouſe, although never 
ſo vigorouſly, is the principal in war, you but a 
ſecond. Szoift. 
3. In no degree. 
Whoſoever has a friend to guide him, may carry 
his eyes in another man's head, and yer ſee never 
the worſe. Souths 
4. It ſeems in ſome phraſes to have the 
ſenſe of an adjective. Not any; but in 
reality it is not ever. | 
He anſwered him to never a word, inſomuch that 
the governour marvelled. Mattheww, xxvii. 14. 
5. It is much uſed in compoſition : as, 
never-ending, having no end; of which 
ſome examples are ſubjoined. 
Nature aſſureth us by never- failing experience, 


and reaſon by infallible demonſtration, that our 


times upon the earth have neither certainty nor 
durability. Raleigh, 
Put a ſmooth and ſtedfaſt mind, | 
Gentle thoughts and calm defitcs, 
Hearts with equal love combin d, 
Kindle never-dying fires. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy zever fear, 
I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude. Milt. 
Your never- failing ſword made war to ceaſe, 
And now you heal us with the acts of peace. Waller, 
So corn in fields, and in the garden flow'rs, 
Revive and raiſe themielves with mod*rate ſhow'rs ; 
But over-charg'd with ncvcr-ceaſing rain, 
Become too moiſt, 
Our heroes of the former days, 
Deſerv'd and gain'd their never-fading bays. 
Riyjcommrns 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays, 
Nor Linus crown'd with newer-fading bays. Dryd. 
Leucippus, with his zever-erring dart. Dryden. 
Farewel, ye never-opening gates. Dryden. 
He to quench his drought ſo much inclin'd,. 
May ſnowy fields and nitrous paſtures find ; 
Meet ſtores of cold fo greedily purſu'd, 
And be refreſh'd with nevcr-walting food. 
Blackmere. 
Norton hung down his never-bluſhing head, 
And all was huſh'd, as foliy's ſelf lay dead. Pope. 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 


Carew, 


FWalle. 


Is pride, the zever-tfailing vice of fools. Pope. 
Thy buſy never-meaning face, 
Thy ſcrew'd up front, thy ſtate grimace. Sæoiſt. 


NEeveRTHELE'SS. adv. [never the lefs.] 
Notwithſtanding that. 

They plead that even ſuch ceremonies of the 
church of Rome as contain in them nothing which 
is not of itſelf agrecable to the word of God, ought 
nevertheleſs to be aboliſhed. Hookers 

Many of our men were gone to land, and our ſhips 
ready to depart ; never:telefs the admital, with ſuch 
ſhips only as could ſuddenly be put in readineis, 
made forth towards them. Become 

Creation muſt need; infer providence ; and God's 
making the world, irrefragably proves that he go- 
verns it too; or that a being of a dependent nature 
remains nevertheleſs independent upon him in that 
reſpect. Se 


NEU ROL OG. 8. [ v:9p0v and *.. A 


beſt authors. 


deſcription of the ner ves. 
NEu'zoroux. 
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NEW 


The anatomy of the nerves. 
NEU TER. adj. [neuter, Latin; neutre, 
French. ] | 
1. Indifferent ; not engaged on either fide. 
The general diviſion of the Britiſh nation is 
into Whigs and tories ; there being very few, if 
any, who ftand neuter in the difpute, without 
ranging tnemſelves under one of theſe denomina- 
tions. Addiſon's Freehzlder. 
2. [In grammar.] A noun that implies 
no ſex. | | 
The adjectives are neunter, and animal muſt be 
underſtood to make it grammar. Dryden. 
A verb neuter is that which fignifies neither 
action nor paſſion, but ſome ſtate or condition of 
being; as, ſedeo, I fit. => F ; Glarkes 
Nevu'TER. z. /. One indifferent and un- 
engaged. ; 


The learned heathens may be looked upon as neu- 


ters in the matter, when all theſe prophecies were 
new to them, and their education had left the in- 
terpretation of them indifferent. Addiſon. 
Nevu'TRAL. adj. [neutral, French. 
1. Indifferent; not acting; not engaged 
on either ſide. 

Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, temp' rate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man. Shar. 

He no ſooner heard that king Henry was ſettled 
by his victory, but forthwith he ſent ambaſſadors 
unto him, to pray that he would ſtand neutral. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

The allies may be ſupplied for money, from Den- 

mark and other neutral ſtates. Addiſon on the War. 
2, Indifferent ; neither good nor bad. 

Some things good, and ſome things ill do ſcem, 
And neutral ſome, in her fantaſtic eye, Dawics. 
3. Neither acid nor alkaline. 

Salts which are neither acid nor alkaline, are 
called neutral, Arbuthnot. 

NEu'rTRAL. z. J. One who does not act 
nor engage on either ſide. 

The treacherous who have miſled others, and 
the neutrals and the falſe-hearted friends and fol- 
lowers, who have ſtarted aſide like a broken bow, 
are to be noted. Bacon. 

NEUTRALITY. . J. [nentralite, Fr.] 
1. A flate of indifference; of neither 
friendſhip nor hoſtility. | 

Men who poſſeſs a ſtate of acutrality in times of 
publick danger, deſert the intereſt of their feliow- 
ſubjects. Addiſon. 

The king, late griefs revolving in his mind, 
Thele reaſons for nentrality aſſign d. Garth's Ovid. 

| All pretences to ncutrality are juſtly exploded, 
only intending the ſafety and cate of a few indivi- 
duals,. while the publick is embroiled. This was 
the opinion and practice of the latter Cato. Su. 
2. A ttate between good and evil. 

There is no health : phyſicians ſay, that we 

At beſt enjoy but a neutrality. D::me. 

NEevu"TRALLY. adv. | from neutral.) In- 
differently; on either part. 

NEW. 44%. [newzd, Welſh ; neop, Saxon; 
zeuf,, French. ] 

1. Not old; freſh; lately produced, made, 
or had; novel. New is uſed of things, 


and young of perſons. 

What's the nezwf? grief != 
— That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker ; 
Fach minute teems a newv one. Shakeſp. Rucbeth. 


2. Not being before. 
Do not all men complain how little we know, 
and how much is ſtill unknown ? And can we ever 
| know more, unleſs ſomething cao be diſcovered ? 
. ; Buruct. 


3. Modern; of the preſent time. 

Whoever converſes much among old books, will 
* bef:metiing hard to pleaſe among rewe Jun ple. 
4. Different from the former. 


NEW 
Steadfaſtly purpoſing to lead a newv life. 

R Common Prayer. 
5. Not antiquated; having the effect of 


novelty. | | 

There names inſcrib'd unnumber'd ages paſt, 
From time's firſt birth, with time itſelt ſhall laſt 3 
Theſe ever new, nor ſubject to decays, 

Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. 
; A Hepes. 
6. Not habituated ; not familiar. 

Such aſſemblies,” though had for religion's ſake, 
may ſerve the turn of hereticks, and ſuch as privily 
will inſtil their poiſon into nezo minds. Hookers 

Seiz'd with wonder and delight, 

Gaz'd all around me, xerv to the tranſporting ſight. 
- Dryden. 

Twelve mules, a ſtrong laborious race, 

Nero to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. Pope. 
7. Renovated; repaired, ſo as to recover 


the firſt ſtate. 

Men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump, 

fat, and almoſt nave Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
8. Freſh after any thing. 

Nor dare we truſt ſo ſoft a meſſenger, 

New from her ſickneſs to that northern air. Dryd. 
9. Not of ancient extraction. 

A ſuperior capacity for buſineſs, and a more 
extenſive knowledge, are ſteps by which a zcw man 
often mounts to favour, and outthines the reſt of 
his contemporaries. Addiſon. 

New. adv. This 1s, I think, only uſed 
in compoſition for zeww/y, which the fol- 


lowing examples may explain. 

As ſoon as ſhe had written them, a new ſwarm 
of thoughts ſtinging her mind, ſhe was ready with 
her foot to give the neo - born letters both to death 
and burial. Sidrncys 

God hath not then left this to chuſe that, nei- 
ther would reject that to chuſe this, were it not for 
ſome ncqv-grown occaſion, making that which hath 

been better worſe. Hooters 

So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt, 

And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joyance of his zeww- come gueſt. 
Spenſer. 


Your maſter's lines 
Are full of »ev-found oaths ; which he will break 
As eafily as I do tear this paper. Shakeſpeares 
Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 

Unfriended, nezo- adopted to our hate, 

Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger'd with our 

oath, 

Take her or leave her? Shakeſpcare's King Lear. 

Leſt by a multitude 
The ncv-heal'd wound of malice ſhould break out. 
| oy — Shatejpeares 
Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy, 
And I a gaſping, zexv-deliver'd mother, 
Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join'd. | Shak. 
He ſaw heav'n bloſſom with a nezv-born light, 

On which, as on a glorious ſtranger gaz'd 

The golden cyes of night; whoſe beams made 

bright 

The way to Beth'lem, and as boldly blaz'd ; 

Nor aſk'd leave of the ſun, by day as night. 
Craſbaæv. 
| I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 

Hover o'er the noxv-born day 
Wich roſy wings fo richly bright, 
As if he ſcorn d to think of night, 
When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe ſcoul 
Made heaven's radiant face look foul, 
Call'd for an untimely night 
To blot the newly bloſſom'd light. Cra ſbaæv. 
Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together 
| ſow'd, ; 
And girded on our lojns, may cover round 
Thoſe middie parts; that this zexv-comer ſhame, 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton. 
Their father's ſtate, . 
And 7zeww-entruſted ſceptre. Milton. 
| The new-created world, which fame in heav'n 


into ſuch a machine as is already extant, an 


NEwrANOLED. adj. {new and fen 


1 
NEwTANOLEDNESS. J 2. / [from be. 
NEWFAN'GLENESS. 


Ne'wei. 2. /. : 3 f 
i. The compaſs round Which tie 


Long had foretold. Milton's Peradije Lofts | 


eng <3, 8 + 


NEW 
| His evil ; 
Thou uſeſt, and from thence createſt mg; "os I 
Witneſs this neto-made world, another hen. 

All clad in livelieſt colours, freſh and bir 9 
As the bright flowers that crown'd their br k 
hair; Ty 
All in that nezu-blown age which does Inſpire 
Warmth in themſelves, in their beholder; fo, 


151 


If it could, yet that it ſhould alway; * 
often into ſome nexv-faſhioned one, 1uch a ke: 
never feen before, no reaſon can be aſſigned nike 
sined. | Ray en the Crug 

This Engliſh edition is not ſo properly a tan 
tion, as a new compoſition, there being feed. 
ditional chapters in it, and ſeveral »-w0-moy/4, 


COST 


wound, 

She ſtruck the warlike ſpear into the ground, Dy, 
A bird ezo-made, about the banks the plies 

Not tar from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tits. 54 
Our houſe has ſent to-day * 

T' inſure our neu- built veſſel, cail'd 2 play, Dy, 
a Then curds and cream, 

And zeww-laid eggs, which Baucis' buſy ce 


i Drices be 
A new-form'd faction does your power gra, 
The fight's confus'd, and all who met wer tis, 
mo Dri 


If thou ken'ſt from far 
Among the Pleiads a ncv-kindled far; 
If any ſparkles from the reſt more bright, 
*Tis the that ſhines in that propitious gt.. Di 
If we conſider ncav-born children, we all tas 
little reaſon to think that they bring muny iv 
into the world with them. Lit 
Drummers with vellom-thunder ſuake the pig 
To greet the ncww-made bride. Ca' Imi 
Ah Blouzelind ! I love thee more by Hf, 
Than does their fawns, or cow: the Hen cl 
The proctor exhibits his proxy from the ce 
and chapter, and preſents the reao-2iccied 01.99 
to the vicar- general. 4:3 
The ncwv-fallen young here bicating 6 1h 
dains, 
The larger here, and there the leſſer lamos | 
Learn all the neww-tathion words 4 01. 
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Formed with vain or fooliih love 01 00 
velty. | 

At Chriſtmas I no more deſire a rl 
Than with a ſnow in May's ew fuirge & 11095 ö 
But like of each thing, that in 104107 d 


la jo 
v1 D} "> 
„ ece: 


.* + Eure zeig 
Thoſe charities are not re, tes, 
5 * N 


yeſterday, but are moſt of them as 9.9. © 
formation. 


Jungled. \a 
and fooliſh love of novelty. =_ 
So to newwfargienels boch of manner ef 
cach thing eiſe, by the cuſtom of leide 
glad to change though often for an . 
Yet he them in newwfang/ear {5 01 [5 5 
The women would be loth to ce 3m 
faſhion in negufungled ugs of tlie man 2 ö 
coſtlineſs of the matter. 
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is carried. 


NEW 


Tet tre a urs to the upper rooms be upon a fair 


ech, and finely railed in. Bacon. 
| bes Spenſer. | 
2. Nove Fo 
N:wixc. #. J. [from zew.] Yelt or 
bar m. 


N © 1. v. adv. from me. ] 


1. Freſh! 1 lately. 
Her breath indeed 


Shak: peer Co 


de ccown. Bacn. 
Wer F ji os Were IE and one was thin, | 

Co: | to that was next her chin; | 
ke e had ftung it wcwvlye Suctling. 


Forubb'ditoer with nero ly gather'd mint. Dryd. 
In a manner different from the former. 
deln is the power of that ſweet paſſion, 
Th: it all fedid baſeneſs doth repel, 
and the refined mind doth nez!y faſhion 
15 on fairer forms Spe njer's Hymn on Lege. 
| In a manner not exiſting before. 
Eos. 2. J. [from new. | 261; 
: pete: lateneſs; recentneſs ; late 
of being Jately produced. 
Their dries, if they had been preſerved, and 
lat elſe W. is performed in that ncwwneſs of the 
world, there cords nothing of more delight have 


hi! been lett to poſterity. Raleigh. 

f In theſe diſturbances, | 
Avi verena of a wav'ring government, 

van 1e them of their former grievances. Daniel. 


Wien Horace writ his fatyrs, tne monarchy of 
„ Ciztar was in its newwneſs, and the government 
but jut made eaſy to his conquered people. Dryd. 
N. oventy 3 ; unacquaintance. 

Wor !; borrowed of antiquity do lend majeſty to 
Hie, they have the authority of years, and out of 

er intermiſtion do win to themſelves a kind of 
grace like 101. ſ5o Ben Jonſon. 

Nec ne in great matters, was a worthy enter- 
tiinment for a mind; it was an high taſte, fit for 
the reliſh. Soutb. 
, domething lately produced. 

There are ſome newwneſſes of Engliſh, tranſlated 
from the beauties of modern tongues, as well as 
tem the elegancies of the Latin; and here and 
ther? ſome old words are ſprinkled, which, for their 
hzniticance and found, deſerved not to be antiquated. 

Dryden. 

Innovation ; late change. | 
Aw ay, my friends, new flight; 
An! happy nero ſs that intends old right.  Shak:/, 

Want of practice. 

is device was to come without any device, all 
In white I'ke a new knight, but ſo new as his rneww- 
-hamed moſt of the others long exerciſe, Sidney. 
Ea 5. 1. /. without the ſingular, unleſs 
i be cortidered as ſingular 3 Milton has 
joined it with a ſingular verb. [from 
nh; on. velles, French. ] 


Fre account of any thing. 
A he was re ady to be greatly advanced for ſome 
' e pieces of ſervice which he did, he heard news 
d! 5 Sidney. 
8 n en Nhea heard theſe newws, ſhe fled from her 
0 her brother Saturn. Ralcigh. 
"83705 rides tatt, While good news baits. 
wi be Milton. 
amizement as weak mothers uſe, 
"VICK geſture, he receives the nexos. Waller. 
talk in ladies chambers love and cs. 
Cooley. 


— 
fit 


— 
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Nov 
the e books, and now the bells, 


5 ut act the preacher tells, 

Joes aty the people; 

qu in ity 15 ne tus, 

n made of equal uſe 

e Pulpit and the ſteeple. Den bam. 
a ama dug n:205 of Charles at once was ſpread, 
= ae general voice declared 

* c 8 

py . prince was dead. Dryden. 
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thoſe hands have Ds ſtopp'd. | 


The n56ly learned by the King's example, that | 
d not interrupt the conv eving of title to | 


N E X 


They have neros-gatherers and intelligencers diſ- 
tributed into their ſeveral walks, who bring in their 
reſpective quotas, and make them acquainted with 
the diſcourſe of the whole kingdom. Spcclator. 

2. Something not heard before. 

It is no ves for the weak and poor to be a 

prey to the ſtrong and rich. L' ſrange. 


3. Papers which give an account of the 


tranſactions of the preſent times. 

Their papers, filled with a different p2: ty ſpirit, 
divide the penple into different ſent ments, who ge- 
nerally contider rather the principles than the truth 
of the ca- Writers Adcitor. 

Advertiſ: both in every nc7vs-paper z and let it 
not be your fault or mine, if our countr men will 
not take warnings Scat. 


NEWS MON GER. 2. J. [ nexvs and nonger.] 


One that deals in news; one whoſe em- 
ploy ment it is to hear and to tell news. 
M.ny tales devis'd, 

Which oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, 
By ſmiling pick-thanks and bafe Nc7v5-1291gcrSe 
SJ keſpeare. 

This was come as a judgment upon him for lay- 
ing atide his father's will, and turning ſtockjobber, 
ncæbs-Monger, and buſy body, meddling with other 
people's affairs. : Arbuthnot. 

NEWT. z. /. [eperte, Savon. Neaot is 
ſuppoſed by Aiuner to, be contracted 
from an evet.] Eft; ſmall lizard : they 
are ſuppoſed to be appropriated ſome to 
the land, and ſome to the water : they 
are harmleſs. 

O thou! whoſe ſelf. ſame mettle, 

Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded cet, and eyeleſs venom'd worm. Shak. 

Nexvts and blind worms do no wrong ; 

Come not near our fairy queen. Shakeſpeare. 

Such humidity is obſerved in newts and water- 
lizards, eſpecially if their ſkins be perforated or 
pricked. Brgwn. 

New-YEAR'S-GIFT. z. J. | new, year, and 

gift.) Preſent made on the firit day of 
the year. 

If I be ſerved ſuch a trick, I'll have my brains 
taken out and buttered, and give them to a dog for 
a newv-year's-gift. Shakeſpear e. 

When he ſat on the throne diſtributing neev- 
year*s-gifts, he had his altar of incenſe by him, 
that before they received gifts they might caſt a 
little incenſe into the fire; which all good chriſ- 
tians refuſed to do. Stilling fleets 

NEXT. adj. | next, Saxon, by a colloquial 
change from neþre, or vy pf, the ſuper- 
* of neÞ or nyh; neeft, Scottiſh. 

Neareſt in place immediately ſucceed- 
as in order. 

Want ſupplieth itſelf of what is next, and many 


times the next Way. Bacon. 
The queen already fat A 

High on a golden bed; her princely gueſt 

Was next her fide, in order fat the reſt, Dryden. 


The next in place and puniſhment were they, 

Who prodigally throw their ſouls away, Dryden. 
2. Neareſt in time. 

The good mun warn'd us from his text, 

That none could tell whoſe turn ſhould be the next. 
Cay. 
3. Neareſt in any gradation. 

If the king bimſelf had ftaid at London, or, 
which had been the next beſt, kept his court at 
Vork, and ſent the army on their proper errand, his 
enemies had becn ſpeedily ſubdued. Clarendon. 

O fortunate young man! at leaſt your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the ſecond praiſe. Dryd. 

Finite and infinite, being by the mind looked on 
as modifications of expanſion and duration, the next 
thing to be conſidered, is, how the mind comes by 
them. Leockes 

That's a difficulty next to impoſſible, Rawwes 


we 


| Theie, bleſt with liealch, with buſineſs unper- 


lernt 

This life we reliſh, and enſure the nxt ung. 
NExr. adv. Att.e time or turn imme- 

diately ſucceeding. 

Ih” unwarv nymph 

Deſir'd of fove, when next he fought her bed, 

Jo grant a certain giſt. Ado:ion's Ovid. 
Ni As. . J. [niais, Fr.] Simple, liliy, 

and fooſiſh. 

A nias hawk is ore taken newly from the neft, 
and not able to hel elf; and Rene niſey, a fi ly 
perſon. Baitey. 

NIB. z. J. [neb, Saxon, the face; neb be, 
Dutch, the bill. 
The bill or neck fa bbs; See NEA. 
2. The point of any thing, generally of 
a pen. 

A tree called the bejuco, which twines about 
other t:ces, with its end hanging downwards, tra- 
vellers cut the nib oft it, and preſently a ſpout of 
water runs out from it as clear as cryſtal, Derham, 

N1'zBEvD. adj. [from nib. ] Having a nib. 
To N1'BBLE. v. 4. [from zib, the beak 
or mouth.] 
. To bite by little at a time; to cat 
2 

Thy turfy mountains, where live wibling 3 

And flat mecads thatch'd with ſtover them to keeps 
Shaheſpear Co 


* 


It is the roſe that bleeds, when he 
Nibblis his nice phlebotomy. Cl:aweland. 
Had not he better have borne Wat's nibbling of 
his plants and roots now, than the huntſman's eat- 
ing of him out of houſe and home? LT'Eftrange, 
Many there are who »ibble without leave; 
But none, who are not born to taſte, ſurvive. 
Eranville. 
2. To bite as a fiſh does the bait, 
The roving trout 
Greedily ſucks in the twining bait, 
And tugs and nibb/es the fallacious meat. 
To NI'BBLE:+ v. 2. 


1. To bite at. 
As pigeons bill, ſo wedlock would be nibbling. 
Shakeſpearte 
They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 
And fan would nibble at your . gold. 


Cay. 


Dryden. 
If you would be nibbling, here is a hand to ſtay 
your ſtomach. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


This fiſh plunging himſelf in mud, and then lift- 
ing up his head a little, caſts out the ſtring; which 
the little fiſhes taking for a worm, and nibbling at it, 
he immediately plucks them both in together. 
Grew's Muſeums ; 

2, To carpat; to find fault with. 
Inſtead of returning a full anſwer to my book, he 
. falls a — at one ſingle paſſage in it. 
Tillotſon. 
NI BBLER. 2. /. [from nibble.] One that 
bites by little at a time. | 
NICE. adj. [nepe, Saxon, ſoft. 7 M 
1. Accurate in judgment to minute exact- 
neſs; ſuperfluouſly exact. It is often 
uſed to expreſs a culpable delicacy. 
Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the niceſt eye 


can find a ſpot in. Sidneys 
Nor be ſo nice in taſte myſelf to know, 
If what I ſwallow be a thruſh or no. Dryden. 


Thus criticks, of leſs judgment than Caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 
Form ſhort ideas, and offend in arts, 

As moſt in manners, by a love to parts. Pope. 

Our author, happy in a judge ſo nice, 

Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's advice. 
Pepe. 

She is ſo nice and critical in her judgmone, fo 
ſenſible of the ſmalleſt error, that the maid is often 
forced to dreſs and undreſs her daughters three or 
four times a-day. Las. 


2. Delicate; 
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NIC 


2. Delicate; fcrupulouſly and minutely 


cautious. 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Dear love! continue vie and chaſte; 
For if you yield, you do me wrong; 
Let dulier wits to love's end haſte, 
I have enough to woo thee long. 
Of honour men at firit, like women nice, 
Raiſe maiden ſcruples at unpractis'd vice. | 
E. Hallifax. 
Having bren compiled by Grattan, in an ignorant 
age, we ought not to be too xice in examining it. 
Baker. 


Donne. 


3. Faſtidious; ſqueamiſh. 
God hath here 
Varied his bounty ſo with new delights, 
As may compare with heaven ; and to taſte, 
Think not I ſhall be nice. | Milton. 
4. Eaſily injured ; delicate. 
With how much eaſe is a young muſe betray'd ? 
How nice the reputation of the maid ? Roſcommon. 
. Formed with minute exatineſs. 
Indulge me but in love, my other paſſions h 
Shall riſe and fall by virtue's ic rules. Addiſon. 
6. Requiring ſcrupulous exactneſs. 
Suppoſing an injury done, it is a rice point to 
proportion the reparation to the degree of the indig- 
nity. L'Eſtrange. 
My progreſs in making this nice and troubleſome 
experiment, I have ſet down more at large. Newwtons 


ed. | 
A nice and ſubtle happineſs I ſe<- 

Thou to thyſelf propoſeſt, in the choice 

Of thy aſſociates, Adam ; and wilt taſte 

No pleaſure, tho' in pleaſure ſolitary. Aſilton. 
8. Having lucky hits. This ſignification 

is not in uſe. 

When my hours 

Were rice and lucky, men did ranſom lives 

Of me for jeſts. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Clecpatra. 
9. To make Nic. To be ſcrupulous: 


perhaps from faire le delicat. 
He that ſtands upon a ſlipp'ry ace, | 
Mates nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up. Shakeſp. 
NICELY. adv. from nice. 
1. Accurately ; minutely ; ſcrupulouſly. 
Knaves in this plainneſs f 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty ſilky ducking obſervants 
That ſtretch their duties nicely. Shakelp. King Lear. 
What mean thoſe ladies which, as tho? 
They wete to take a clock to pieces, go 
So nicely about the bride ? Donne. 
He ought to ſtudy the grammar of his own tongue, 
that he may underſtand his own country-ſpecch 
x:cely, and ſpeak it properly. Locke 
The next thing of which the doſes ought to be 
niceiy determined, are opiates. Arbuthnot en Ciinss 
At nicely carving ſhew thy wit ; 
Bot ne er preſume to cat a bit. 
$. Delicate ly. 
The inconveniences attending the beſt of govern- 
ments, we quickly feel, and are wicely fenithic of the 
mare that we bear in them. Atterbury. 
NI ck NSS. . J. [from nice.] 
1. Accuracy; minute exactneſs. 
Where's now that labour'd riceneſs in thy dreſs, 
And all thoſe arts that did the ſpark expreſs. Dryd. 
2. Superflucus delicacy or exactneſs. | 
A ſtrange micenc/s were it in me to refrain that 
from the cars of a perſon repreienting ſo much 
worthineſs, which I am glad evcn to rocks and 
woods to utter. Sidney. 
Only ſome little boats, from Gaul that did her feed 
With trifles, which the took for riceneſs more than 
need. Drayten. 
Unlike the viceneſt of our modern dames, 
Aſcted nymphs, with new affected nanies. Dryd. 
for place them where 


Noaſt crabs offend tlic rie neſs of their noſe, Dryd. 
N1'cerY. 2. J. [from nice.] 


S wifes Miſcel. 


N1C 


1. Minute accuracy of thought. 


Nor was this nicety of his judgment confined only 
to literature, but was the ſame in all other parts of 
art. 8 Prior. 

2. Accurate performance, or obſervance. 

As for the workmanſhip of the old Roman pil- 
lars, the ancients have not kept to the nicety of 
proportion and the rules of art ſo much as the mo- 
derns. Addiſen on Italy. 

3. Faſtidious delicacy; ſqueamiſhneſs. 
He them with ſpeeches meet 
Does fair intreat; no courting nicety, 
But ſimple true, and eke unfeigned ſweet. Spenſer. 

So love doth loath diſdainful vicety. Spenſer. 

4. Minute obſervation ; punctilious dif- 
crimination ; ſubtilty. | 

If reputation attend theſe conqueſts, which de- 
pend on the ſineneſs and niceties of words, it is no 
wonder if the wit of men ſo employed, ſhould per- 
plex and ſubtilize the ſignificatian of ſounds. Lockes 

His concluſions are not built upon any niceties, 
or ſolitary and uncommon appearances, but on the 
moſt ſimple and obvious circumſtances of theſe ter- 
reſtrial bodies. Woodward, 


5. Delicate management; cautious treat- 


Love ſuch xicety requires, 
One blaſt will put out all his fires. Swift's Poems. 


6. Effeminate ſoftneſs, 


7. Niceties, in the plural, is generally 


applied to dainties or delicacies in 


eating. 
N1'cHas. 2. J. A plant. Miller. 


NICHE. u. /. [French.] A hollow in 


which a ſtatue may be placed. 

Niches, containing figures of white ſtone or mar- 
ble, ſhould not be coloured in their concavity too 
black. Motton. 

They not from temples, nor from gods refrain, 
But the poor lares ſrom the niches ſeize, 

If they be little images that pleaſe. Dryden. 

On the ſouth a long majeſtick race 
Of Egypt's prieſts, the gilded niches grace. Pope. 

The heirs to titles and large eſtates are well 
enough qualified to read pamphlets azainſt religion 

and high flying; whereby they fill their niches, and 
carry themſelves through the world with that dig- 
nity which beſt becomes a ſenator and a ſquire. 
Sevift's Miſcel. 
NICK. . /. [nicke, Teutonick, the 
twinkling of an eye.] | 
1. Exact point of time at which there is 


neceſſity or convenience. 


That great inſtrument of ſtate ſuſſered the fatal | 


thread to be ſpun out to that length for ſome poli- 
tick reſpects, and then to cut it off in the very ni. 
Horvel's Vocal Foreſt. 
What in our watches that in us is found, 
So to the height and nick we up be wound, 
No matter by what hand or trick. Sucklinge 
That trick, 
Had it come in the ick, 
Had touch'd us to the quick. Denham. 
Though dame fortune ſeem to ſmile, 
And leer upon him for a while; 
She'll after thew him in the zick 
Of all his glories a dog trick. Hudibras. 
And ſome with ſymbols, ſigns, and tricks, 
Engrav'd in planetary zicks, 
With their own influences will fetch them 
Down from their orbs, arreſt and catch them. 
Hudihras. 
This vic of time is the critical occaſion for the 
gaining of a point. L* Eftrange. 


2. A notch cut in any thing. [ Corrupted 


from c or notch.] 
3. A ſcore; a reckoning: from reckon- 


: ings kept anciently upon tallies, or 


notched ſticks. | 
Launce his man told me, he loy'd her art of ali 
nicks 2 5 


4. A winning throw. [ niche, F rench, ite. 


Sbabeſpeare. 5 
| 


NID 


dicrous trick. 
Come, ſeven's the main, 
Cries Ganymede ; the uſual trick 
Seven, ſlur a fix, eleven a nick. 
To Nick. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To hit; to touch Juckily ; to perſom 
by ſome ſlight artifice uſed at the lucky 
moment. 
Is not the winding up of witneſs 
A nicking more than half the bus'neſs? Hach 
The juſt ſeaſon of doing things muſt bes. 
and all accidents improved. LE 
Take away paſſion while it is predominan: 7 


Le 4 


Tithe 


. . * T 
afloat, and juſt in the critical height of it, ,;; 0 
with ſome lucky or unlucky word, and you 5; IP 
certainly over-rule it. | Seu! CF 
2. To cut in nicks or notches. b 
His beard they have fing'd off with brand; of fire; g 
1 5 . ) 
And ever as it blaz'd they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the : * 
My maſter preaches patience, and the while N. | 
His man with ſciſſars nicks him like a fool. $/ 4.7 b. 
Breaks watchmen's heads, and chairmen'; g 
And thence proceeds to nicking ſaſhes, Pri, the 
3. To ſuit, as tallies cut in nicks, pl 
Words nicking and reſembling one another, 2: 955 
applicable to different ſignifications. Cami. 85 
4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice; to di- "Ix 
appoint by ſome trick or unexpected 88 
turn. | 1 
Why ſhould he follow you ? _ 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then ; 
Have zick'd his captainſhip, at ſuch a point. Sn. 92 
NI CKNAME. z. J. [nom de nique, Fr. Abo 
A name given in ſcoff or contempt; NT 
term of deriſion; an opprobrious er A* 
contemptuous appellation. 3 
The time was when men were had in price fr T 
learning; now letters only make men vile. Hes a 
upbraidingly called a poet, as if it weile 2 ces. "ME 
temptible nicknaines Her Tent Bo 
My mortal enemy hath not only falſely irr- ge 
miſed me to be a feigned perſon, giving me 1. 3 
names, but alfo hath offered large ſums of money Bo 
to corrupt the princes with whom 1 have vec E- e 
tained. Bacon's Herq Vi Nico 
So long as her topgue was at libe: ty, there wn 8 
not a word got from her, but the ſame n H 1. dor 
deri ſion. 5 L"EPrangi WI 
To Ni ckN AME. v. a. To call by an op- wink 
: ns gel 
probrious appellation. Had ſe 
You nickname virtue vice; no 2. Sna1 
For virtue's office never breaks men's trotn. 4. Mos 
Leſs ſeem theſe facts which treaions = Boe. 
force, | "NY 
4 12 Noi 7; by I « 
Than ſuch a fear'd ability for more. 275 = 
To NiCTATE. v. a. { nido, Latin.) 10 hg 
wink. 7 Aer 
There are ſeveral parts peculiar to biute, wh * Which 
are wanting in man; as the ſeventh or tent Noe 
muſcle of the eye, the , membrate, _ 8 A 
ſtrong aponeuroſes on the ſides of te neck d ing ſo 
Nip. 2. .. [nidus, Lat.] A ©7006: + 1604 
a zide of pheaſants. 1 Avari 
N1i'DGert. 2. J. [corrupted rom +, 8 
» ke 4 . 9 . "x 
or niding, The opprobrious (erm - gs 
which the man was ancient!) bare v Artz 
who refuſed to come to the roa Ae Where 
in times of exigency.] A cov it 55 not! 
daftard . . Lowe 1 
There was one true Engliſh word of ge {| Se 
than them all, now out of all ute; ee 8 
more than abject, baſe- minded, falſe-hea: 2 | 2 
or nia get. i Lit ©”. WP 
- HE bf OT a Va J 
NiDiFICcA'T1ON. 3. /. [ vidiſcatio, "Wes 
The act of building neſts. 3 Pere lavit 
That place, and that method ofπτπ]• laat by e 


abundantly anſwer the creature's oe roi 


NIG 


Nove. adj. [from nes, Saxon, vileneſs.] 
"  Niding, an old Engliſh word genie ahject, 
baſe- minded, falſe-hearted, coward or n 1 
N1'poROUS. adj. [nidoreux, from nidor.] 
Reſembling the ſmell or taſte of roaſted 


fat. 


Incenſe and riderous ſmells, ſuch as of ſacrifices, 
were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to diſ- 
{> men to devotion 5 which they may do by a 
lind of conttiſtation of the ſpirits, and partly alſo 
be heating and exalting them. Bacen. 

"The fizns of the functions of the ſtomach being 
d-yraved, are eructations with the taſte of the ali- 
ment, acid, n:deroje, or fœtid, reſembling the taſte 
Arbutbnot. 


of rotten eggs · 


WE 1, ,0r05:7 v. 2. J. [from nidorous. ] Eruc- 


tation with the taſte of undigeſted roaſt- 
meat. Bo 5555 
The cure of this nideroſity is, by vomiting and 
euroitie Flyyer on the Humours. 
Noba“ TION. 2. J. [nidulor, Lat.] The 
tine of remaining in the neſt. 
n. common opinion concerning the virtue prog- 
> #c of ha'cyons, the natural regard they have 
9 the winds, and they unto them again, more 
cL, cially remarking in the time of their nidula- 
and bringing forth their young. Bron. 
Neck. 2. /. [niece, niepce, French; nep- 


16, Latin. ] The daughter of a brother | 


or ſiſter. 
My niece Plantagenet, 

Leh in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloſter, Shak. 
Waile he thus his ziece beſtows, 
About our ifle he builds a wall. Waller. 
| NIGGARD. . /. [ainger, Iſlandick.] 
A miſer; a curmudgeon ; a ſordid, ava- 

ricious, parſimonious fellow. 

Then let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to 
weeds or mud. Let ſome unjuſt niggards make 
weres to ſpoil thy beauty. | Sidney. 

Be not a niggard of your ſpeech. Shakeſpeare. 

Serve him as a grudging maſter, 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth. 
Be :ipgards of advice on no pretence ; 
For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe. 
NiccarD. adj. 
1. Sordid ; avaricious ; parſimonious. 
One ſhe found 
Wih all the gifts of bounteous nature crown'd, 
Of gentle blood; but one whoſe niggard fate 
Had ſet him far below her high eſtate, 
2. dparing ; wary, 

Moft tree of queſtion, but to our demands 

Agrar in his reply. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
TeNIUGGARD. S. 4. [from the noun. |] 
<0 flint; to ſupply ſparingly. 

The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 

f.r.\ nature muſt obey neceſſity; 

ich we will ziggard with a little reſt. Shakeſp. 
Noa bis. adj. [from niggard.] Hav- 

ung ſome diſpoſition to avarice. 


NI GGARDLINESS, 2. J. [from niggardly.] 
Ararice; ſordid parſimony. 
: Irgardiineſs is not good huſhandry, nor gene- 
Pty, profuſion. Addiſon's Spectator. 
1 *GARDLY. adj. [from niggard. ] 
Avaricious ; ſordidly parſimonious. 
. Where the owner of the houſe will be bountiful, 
it 1 not for the ſteward to be niggardly. Hall. 
Love n penurious god, very niggardly cf his op- 
Pitanities, mult be watched like a hard-hearted 
i! og . Dryden. 
„% Fare we fo viggardiy to ſtop at one fifth? 
do we not raiſe it one full moiety, and double 
dar money? Locke. 


5 oridence not niggardly but wiſe, 5 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Ty cy beſtows, and there denies, 
«ia, BY * 82 . - 
each other's virtues we may riſe. Gran. 


4 


Tue ground of this popular practice might be 


Dryden. 7 


NIG 


Tiberius was noted for his niggardly temper ; 
he uſed only to give to his attendants their diet. 

; Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Sparing ; warv. 

I know your mind, and I will ſatisfy it; nei- 
ther will I do it like a ziggardly anſwerer, going 
no farther than the bounds of the queſtion. Sidney. 

N1i'6GARDLY, adv. Sparingly ; parſi- 
moniouſly, 

I have long loved her, followed her, ingroſs'd 
opportunities to meet her; feed every ſlight occa- 
ſion that could but »iggardly give me fight of her. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor « 

Nic ARDNESS. 2. J. [from niggard.] 
Avarice; ſordid parſimony. Not uſed. 

All preparations, both for food and lodging, ſuch 
as would make one deteſt niggardnejs, it is ſo ſlut- 
tiſh a vice. Sidney. 

NIGH. prep. [nyÞ, Saxon.] At no 
great diſtance from. 

They ſhone 
Stars diſtant, but nigh hand ſeem'd other worlds. 

Milton. 

N'gb this receſs, with terror they ſurvey, 
Where death maintains his dread tyrannic ſway. 

| Gzrth. 

Ni cu. adv. 

1. Not at a great diſtance, either in time 
or place, or courſe of events: when it 
is uſed of time, it is applied to time 
future. 

He was ſick nigh unto death. 

2. To a place near. 

Mordecai ſent letters both nigh and far. 

He drew nigh and to me held, 

Ev'n to my mouth, of that ſame fruit held part, 
Which he had pluck'd. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

I will defer that anxious thought, 

And death, by fear, ſhall not be aigher brought. 
Dryden. 

3. Almoſt : as, he was nigh dead. 

N1GH. ad}. 

1. Near; not diſtant ; not remote: either 
in time or place, _ 

The figtree putteth out leaves, ſummer is nigh. 

Matthew. 

The loud tumult ſhews the battle nigh. Prior. 

Now too nigh th' archangel ſtood. Milton. 

2. Allied cloſely by blood, 

He committed the protection of his ſon Aſanes to 
two of his nigh kinſmen and aſſured friends. Xnolles. 

His uncle or uncle's ſon, or any that is nigh of 
kin unto him of his family, may redeem him. 

Lev. xxv. 49. 

To NI GH. wv. 2. [from the particle.] To 
approach ; to advance; to draw near. 

Now day is done, and night is nighing faſt. 

Hubherd. 

Nti'GHLY. adv. [from nigh, the adjec- 
tive.] Nearly ; within a little, | 

A man born blind, now adult, was taught by 

his touch to diſtinguiſh between a cube and a ſphere 
of the ſame metal, and nigbly of the ſame bigneſs. 
Locke. 

N1'cnNess. z. J. [from nigh.] Nearneſs; 
proximity. | 

NIGHT. 2. /. [nauts, Gothick ; niÞt, 
Saxon; nuit, French. ] 

1. The time of darkneſs; the time from 


ſun-ſet to ſun-riſe. 

The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his dutcheſs, 

will be here this night. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
In the morning he ſhall devour the prey, and at 

night divide the ſpoil. Geneſis, Xiiks 27. 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 

*Till this ſtormy #ight be gone, 

And th' eternal morrow dawn; 

Then the curtains will be drawn; 

And they waken with that light, 

Whoſe day ſhall never flcep in nights 


Philip. ii. 27. 


Eſtber. 
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Dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her ſanguine gown by night and day, 
Obſervant of the ſouls that paſs the downward way. 
Dryden. 
2. The end of the day of life; death. 
| She clos'd her eyes in everlaſting night. Dryd. 
3. State or time of ignorance or obſcurity, 
When learning after the long Gothick night, 
Fair o'er the weſtern world diffus'd her light. Anon. 
4. State of being not underſtood ; unin- 
telligibility. 
Nature and Nature's works lay hid in night. Popes 
5. It is much uſed in compoſition. 
To-N1iGcnrT. adverbially. In this night; 
at this night. 
There came men in hither to-night of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, to icarch out the country. Foſpuag 
N1GHTBRAWLER. 2. J. | zight and braws- 
ler.] One who raiſes diſturbances. ut 
the night. | 
You unlace your reputation, 
And ſvend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a nightbranvler, 
N1i'GHTCAP. 2. . [night and cap.] A 
cap worn in bed, or in undreſs. 
The rabblement honted, and clapt their chopt 
hands, and threw up their ſweaty nigbe caps. Shake. 
Great mountains have a perception of the diſ- 
poſition of the air to tempeits ſooner than the valleys 
below; and therefore they ſay in Wales, when cer- 
tain hills have their zight-caps on, they mean miſ- 
chief. Bacon's Natural Hifery. 
How did the humbled ſwain deteſt 
His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt ! 
His zight-cap border'd round with lace, 
Could give no ſoftneſs to his face. | Swifts 
N1*cHTCROW. #. /. [night and crow; 


the night. 
The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign; 
The night-crow cry d, a boding luckleſs time. 
| Shakeſpeares 


that wets the ground in the night. 
All things are huſh'd, as nature's ſelf lay dead, 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head; 
The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 
And ſleeping flowers beneath the night-deww ſweat 
E'en luſt and envy ſleep. Dryden: Indian Emperor. 
N1'cHTDOG. 2. J. [night and dog.) A 
dog that hunts in the night. Uſed by 
deer-ſtealers. 
When night -dogs run, all forts of deer are chaced. 
Shakeſpe 
Ni'cHTDRESS. #. /. [night and dress. ] 
The J reſs worn at night. 
The fair ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 
When each new night-dreſs gives a new diſeaſe, 
| Popes 
NIi'caTED. adj. from night.) Darken- 
ed; clouded; black. 


It was great ign'rance, Glo'ſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live: Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch 
His zighted life. Shakeſpeare's was Lear. 
Good Hamlet, caſt thy nigbted colour oft, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark, 
| | Shakeſpear 
N1icHTrFARING. z. /. [night and fare.] 
Travelling in the night. ; 
Will-a-Witp miſleads night-faring clowns, 
O'er hills, and ſinking bogs, and pathleſs downs. 
: Gays 
N1GnTFIRE. z. /. [night and fire. } 
Ignis fatuus ; Will-a-Wiſp. 
Fooliſh night-fires, women's and children's wiſhes, 
Cuhaſes in arras, gilded emptineſs : 
Theſe are the pleaſures here. Loerbert. 
N1GHTFLY. 2. /. [night and Ay.] Moth 
that flies in the night. | 
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| Why 


Shakeſpears's Orkells. | 


nycticorax, Lat.] A bird that cries in 


NioHTDE. 2. J. [night and dew.] Dew 
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VRy rather, ſleep, lies thou in ſmoaky cribs, 


And huſh't with buzzing nighr-flics to thy Number; | 


Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Shake. 
N1cnTro'UNDERED. adj. [from night 
and founder.) Loſt or diſtreſſed in the 
night. | i 
Either ſome one like us nighrfeundercd here, 
Or elſe ſome neighbour woodman, or at worſt, 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. Milton. 
'NricyTGown. z. . [night and gown.) 
A looſe gown uſed for an undreſs. 
Since his majeſty went into the field, 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw 
Her night- goon upon her. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


They have put me in a ſilk nigbt-geron, and a 


gaudy fool's cap. Addiſon's Guardian. 
To meagre muſe-rid mope, aduſt and thin, 
In a dun right-gown of his own looſe ſkin. Pope. 
"Ni'cHTHaAs. x. /. [night and Hag. 
Witch ſuppoſed to wander in the night. 
Nor uglier follows the nig/-thag, when called 
In ſecret, riding through the air, ſhe comes 
Lur'd with the ſmell of infant-blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
N1i”6HTiNGALE, 2. . [from night and 
zalan, Saxon, to ſing; galm, Teuto- 
nick, is a ſound or echo. ] 
1. A ſmall- bird that ſings in the night 
with remarkable melody ; Philomel. 
I think, 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. Shakeſpeare. 
Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be 
the inſtruments of voice, and by their agitations 
concur in thoſe delightful modulations, yet cannot 
we aſſign the cauſe unto any particular formation 
and I perceive the righringale hath ſome diſadvan- 
tage in the tongue. Broon. 
Thus the wile aightingale that leaves her home, 
Purſuing conſtantly the chearful ſpring, 
To foreign groves does her old muſick bring. 


Waller. 
2. A word of endearment. 
x My nightingale ! 
We'll beat them to their beds. Shakeſpeare. 


NichTLY. adv. | from night. ] 
1. By night. 

Thee, Sion! and the flowry brooks beneath, 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly ] viſit. Milian's Paradiſe Left. 

Let all things ſuffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and ſleep 
In the afflition of thoſe terrible dreams 

That ſhake us nightly. * Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2, Every night. 

Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the liſt ning earth 

Repeats the ſtory of her birth. Addiſon's Spectator 
N1'GHTLY. adj. from zight.] Done by 

night; acting by night; happening by 

night. | 

May the ſtars and ſhining moon attend 
Your nightly ſports, as you vouchſafe to tell 


What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel. 
x Dryden. 
Soon as the flocks ſhook off the ig dews, 
Two ſwains, whom love kept wakeful and the 
mule, 
Pour'd o'er the whit'ning vale their fleecy care. 
Pepe. 
Ni ohTMAN. 2. J. [night and man.] One 
who carries away ord ure in the night. 
NIGHTMARE. 2. J. [nigbt, and accord- 
ing to Temple, mara, a ſpirit that, in 
the northern mythology, was related to 


torment or ſuffocate ſleepers.] A mor- 


1 


| 
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bid oppreſſion in-the night, reſembling 
the preſſure of weight upon-the breaſt. 
Saint With61d footed thrice the would, 
He met the nightmare, and her name he told; 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakeſpeare. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are, dulneſs, 
drowſineſs, vertigoes, tremblings, oppreſſions in 
fleep, and night-marcse Arbuthnot. 

Ni GHTPIECE. z. J. [night and piece. 
A picture ſo coloured as to be ſuppoſed 
ſeen by candle light; not by the light 
of the day. 

He hung a great part of the wall with night- 
Pieces, that ſeemed to ſhow themſelves by the candles 
which were lighted up; and were ſo inflamed by 
the ſun-ſhine which fell upon them, that I could 
ſcarce forbear crying out- fire. Addiſon. 

NI GHTRAI1L. 2. J. [night and reg], Sax. 
a gown or robe,] A looſe cover thrown 
over the dreſs at night. 

An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or 
night-rail ; but will talk as gravely as a father of 
the church on the vitta and peplus. Addijon an Med. 

NiGHitRrAVEN, . . [night and raven; 
nycticorax.]] A bird juppoſed of ill 
omen, that cries loud in the night. 

The ill-fac't owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, - 
The hoarſe night-raven, trump of doleful drere. 

Spenſer. 

I pray his bad voice bode no miſchief : 

I had as lief have heard the night-rawen, 
Come what plague would have come after it. Shak. 

N1GHTRO'BBER. 2. J. [night and robber. 
One who ſteals in the dark. 

Highways ſhould be fenced on both ſides, where- 


by thieves and nigbt-robbers might be more eaſily 


purſucd and encountered. Spenſer. 
NI GHTRULE. 2. J. [night and rule. ] A 
tumult in the night. 
How now, mad ſprite, 


What night-rule now about this haunted grove ? 
S habeſpeare. 


Nr GHTSHADE. 2. /. [niht ꝓcada, Sax. ] | 


A plant of two kinds; 1. Common 
nightſhade. [ /olanum.] 2. 
nightſhade. [ be/ladera.] 


NiGcnTSHl'NING. adj. | night and fhine.] | 


Shewing brightneſs in the night. 

None of theſe noctiluca, or right-/hining bodies, 

have been oblerved in any of the antient fepuichres. 

Witkins's Daedalus. 

NI GHTSHRIEK. 2. J. [night and ffriek. | 
A cry in the night. 

I have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears: 

The time has been, my ſenſes wouid have coal'd 

To hear a ig brick; and my fell of Juir 

Weuid at a diſmal treatiſe route and ſtir, 

As lite were in't. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
N1I'GHTTRIPPING. 24%. | night and trip. 

Going lightly in the nigat. 
Could it be proved, 

That ſome nigbt-trit ping fairy had exchang'd 

In cradle cloaths, our children where they lay, 

Then would 1 have his Harry, and he mite. Shak. 
N1I GHTWALK. 1. . [night and wah. | 

Waik 1n the night. 

If in his nig/t-walk he met with irregular ſcho- 
lars, he took their names, and a promi to appear, 
unicnt for, next morning. altona Lie Sen en. 

Ni GHTWALKER. 2. /. | night and wall. | 
One who roves in the night upon 11! 


deſigns. 


Men that hunt ſo, be privy ſtealers, or night- | 


cvalkters. am. 
N1GRHTWARBLING. adj. [night and war- 
ble.) Singing in the night. | 
Now eis the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the filent, ſave where lilence yields 


Deadly | 


To the night-<varbiing bird. Miles Paredije Loft. 


NIM 


Ni“ ohHTwARD. adj. [aight and Ward, 


£ wav. F171. towards night. f 
Their -night-vard* ſtudies, wherewith the, ch 1 
k e day's work. uton on Edi p: 
Ni'cyTwaTcCH. . J. [right and cvani y 
A period of the night as diltingviſhi wy 
by change of the watch. CY I; 
I remember thee upon my bed, and medi | 
thee in the night-2vatches, Palm, wh T 
N1c@re'sCENT. adj. [nigreſcens, Lali 
Growing black; approaching to b/:: 15 
8 3 approaching to black. 
neſs. | ; 
2 
NIGRITICA“TTIO Nx. 8 [ niger and fac, | 
Lat.] The act of making black. it! 
NIEI'LIT x. z. J. [nibilite, French; li =. - 
lum, Latin.) Nothingneſs ; the far = . 
of being nothing. | =” 
Not being is conſidered as excluding all ſubſane 5 1 
and then all modes are alſo neceſſarily exclude; b- Ni 
this we call pure xibility, or mere nothing. Var, 7 a 
To NIL I. v. a. [from ne «ill, nil, Nes 
Saxon. ] Not to will; to retuſe; 0 the 
ea. | / 
_ Certes, ſaid he, I *I thine offer'd grace, wie 
Ne to be made fo happy do intend, NIN 
Another bliſs before mine eyes I place, Sa 
Another happineſs, another end. Spir'ns lei 
In all affections ſhe concurrech ſtill; ; T 
If now, with man and wife to will and ul Ti. 
The ſeltf-ſame things, I note of concord be, 437 
I know no couple better can agree. Her %x, And 
NILI. 4. J. The ſhining ſparks of bra 4 
in trying and melting the ore. det! 
To NIM. vv. a. (nenen, Dutch, to tale. 
To take. In cant, to ſteal. 5 
They'll queſtion Mars, and by his look IN 
Detect who twas that nimm'd a cloak. Hadi in. 3 
They could not keep themſelves honel of th: Ni 
fingers, but would be rimming ſomething or other ir um, 
the love of thieving. LEH. : 
NI uBLE. aaj. | from aim or numan, $i. Outs: 
tractable. ] Quick; active; ready; Ni 
ſpeedy ; lively ; expeditious. 1 
They being nimb/cr-jointed than the ref, Wave 
And more induſtrious, gathered more tore. Se. 5 
You nimble lightnings, dart vour binding 1s *. 
Into her ſcornful eyes. Shakeſpeare's Ng Laar. ls 
You have dancing ſhocs | "ie 
With nim# 1: ſoles. Shakeſpeare's Romer and Finite the 
His oft ing toon propitious fire from hewn 


n 


Confum'd with nimb.: glance and grateful teu; bon 
The others not, for his was not ſincere. II " 
'Thro' the mid ſeas the nim#lc pinnace ian, 
Aloof from Crete before the northern gout 7 
| FRE . . , * 
NIIMBLENESS. 2. J. | from nimble. | Quick 
neſs; activity; ſpeed ; agility ; ae 
neſs; dexterity ; celerity; expedlden; 
ſwiftneſs. | 
The hounds were ſtraight uncoapled, ad ge 
long the ſtag thought it better to tiuſt 0 te 
uin:bleneſs of his fect, than to the fender $9.2 ticks 
tion of his lodgings 0;.7Jo 
Himſelf ſhewing at one inſtant both ftead.nth 
and nimbleneſs. 8 
All things are therefore partakers of G69; 5 


de cha 

are his offspring, his influence is in them, 424 the _ 
perſonal witdom of God is for that very ©! iy X's 

to excel in nimblencſs or agility, to pierce 1270 NET 

p The 


intellectual, pure aud ſubtile ſpirits, to 87, 
all, and to reach unto every thing 1.0 
We, lying ſtil, 

Are full of reſt, defence and ieee os King of 

Ovid ranged over all Parpafſus with grew 

bienefs and agility z but as he did not man 

for the toil requiſite to climb tie WP ume” 

the hill, he was generally roving aur hue eee 

Addijen's Gre, 3 

NI MBLEWITTED. adj. [nimble and wi 
Quick; eager to ſpeak. 


Sir Nicholas Bacon, when 2 cr” nn 


do» 


| 
4 


NIN 


2:4 counſellor at tn. f l 
e did interrupt him often, ſaid unto him, 
* 


ference betwixt you and me; a 
and a pain to you to hold 
\ 2 ; Bacen. 
your peacs. 


11B1.Y. adv. [from nimble.] Quick- 
Iv ; ſpeedily ; actively. 
"He capers rimbly in a lady's chamber, - 
To the laſcivious playing of a lute. Shakelpeare. 
The air 
Nirbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf. Shakeſpeare» 
Moit legs can nimbly run, tho' ſome be lame. 
Davies. 
The liquor we poured from the cryſtals, and ſet 
. it in a digeſting furnace to evaporate more nimbly. 
. Boyle. 
2 Nin LESS. 1. J. Nimbleneſs. Sper/er. 
WS ry. 2. / [ninictas, ſchool Lat.] 
| The ſtate of being too much. 8 
Ni'uuER. 2. J. [from im.] A thief; 
= 2 pilferer. 
WE xco0v00P. 2. J. [A corruption of 
| the Latin 22 compos.] A fool; a trifler. 
An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a vincent ep, ls 
the belt language ſhe can afford me. Addiſon. 
NINE. z. J. [niun, Gothickx; wgon, 
Savon.] One more than eight; one 
leſs than ten. 
The weyward ſiſters, 
Thus do go about, about, | 
Trice to thine and thrice to mine, 
And thrice azain, to make up uc. 


There is a great di 
pain to me to ſpeak, 


2 Shakeſpeare 

A thouſand fcruples may ſtartle at firſt, and 
vet in, concluſion prove but a nine-days wonder. 
| L' Eftrange. 

at ninetv-1rine a modern and a dunce. Pope. 

Ine faults are une in ten owing to affectation, 
and not to the want of underſtanding. Soft. 

Ni x#101,D. 2. J. [nine and feld.] Nine 
times; any thing nine times repeated. 
his huge convex of fire, | 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round nincf/d. 
| Milton. 
N1 xEPENCE. 1. J. [nine and pence.] A 
lityer coin valued at nine- pence. 

Three ſilver pennies, and a nine-pence bent. 

+ Cay's Paſterals. 
NI NEP INS. 2. J. [aine and pin.] A play 
where nine pieces of wood are ſet up on 
the ground to be thrown down by a 
bow), | | 
inter male bloſſoms upon trees in December, 
T4 lKivulonys pliying at ninc-pins upon ice in 
Ju. Peachams 

tone when merchants break, o'erthrown 
e they ſtrike others down. Hudibras. 
N: £5CORE, 44. [nine and /core.] Nine 
limes twenty. | : 

Lug us has two hundred pounds a-year; but 
ner values himſelf above nine. ſcore, as not think- 
nz he haz « right to the tenth part, which he 
s abt ropriates to Charitable uſes. Auldiſen. 

Nansasku. adj, [Mzontfne, Saxon.) 
Nine and ten; one leſs than twenty. 
Nireteen in twenty of perplexing words might 
© changed Into eaſy ones, tuch as occur to ordi- 
15 men. Swift. 

N. "ETIENTH, adj. [n1zonteoVa, Sax. 
The ordinal of nineteen the ninth af- 
ter the tenth, 8 
140 dhe nincrcenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar 
ng F Babylon, came Nebuzaradan. 2 Kings. 

„brenn. adj. pundnigonde oda, 
dan. Ihe ordinal of ninety; the 
tenth mine times told, 

7 ". 04, [ hundnigondiæ, Saxon.] 

Nine umes ten. i 


ed RH years and begat Cainan. Cercſis. 


at the bar, who was forward to 


NI P 


NINNV. . /. [ nino, a ehild, Spaniſh.] 
A fool; a ſimpleton. ; 
What a pied ninry's this? Shateſpeare's Tempeſt. 
The dean was ſo ſhabby, and look'd like a ninny, 
That the captain ſuppos d he was curate. Swift. 
Ni'NNYHAMMER. 2. J. [from ninny.] A 
ſimpleton. 
HFave you no more manners than to rail at Ho- 
cus, that has ſaved that clod-pated, numſkull'd, 
ninny-hammer of yours from ruin, and all his fa- 
mily. Arbuthnet's John Bull. 
NixTH. adj. [nexova, vaxon.] That 
which precedes the tenth ; the firſt after 


the eighth ; the ordinal of nine. 
Upon a ſtrict obſervation of many, I have not 
found any that ſee the ninth day. Braxvn. 


To NIP. v. a. [nijpen, Dutch.] 
1. To pinch off with the nails; to bite 
with the teeth. 

In oranges and lemons, the nippirg of their rind 
giveth out their ſmell more. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 

2. To cut off by any ſlight means. | 

The ſmall ſhoots that extract the ſap of the moſt 

leading branches, mutt be nipr off. Mortimer. 
3. To blaſt; to deſtroy before full growth. 

This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a froft, a killing froſt; 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root 
And then he falls as I do. 

A flower doth ſpread and dye, 
Thou would'ſt extend me to ſome good, 
Before I were by froſt's extremity vipt in the bud. 
: Herb. 
His delivery now proves. 
Abortive, as the firſt-born bloom of ſpring, 
Nit with the lagging rear of winter's froſt. Milton. 

Had he not been nipped in the bud, he might 
have made a formidable figure in his own works 
among poſterity. | | Addiſon. 

From ſuch encouragement it is eaſy to gueſs to 
what perfection I might have brought this work, 
had it not been nit in the bud. Arbuth..F. Bull, 

4. To pinch as froſt. 

The air bites ſhrewdly, it is very cold.—. 

At isa nipping and an eager air. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

When iſicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail; 
When blood is vipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly fings the ſtaring owl. 

5. To vex; to bite. | 

And ſharp remorſe his heart did prick and nip, 

That drops of blood thence like a well did play. 
Spenſer. 
6. To ſatiriſe; to ridicule ; to taunt ſar- 
caſtically. 

But the right gentle mind would bite his lip 
To hear the javel ſo good men to ih. Hubberd. 

Quick wits commonly be in deſire new fangled; 
in purpoſe unconſtant; bold with any perſon ; 
buſy in every matter ; ſoothing ſuch as be preſent, 
rippins any that is abſent. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

Nie. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. A pinch with the nails or teeth. 
I am ſharply taunted, yea, ſometimes with pin- 
ches, rips, and bobs. Aſcbam's Schoolmaſtere 
2. A ſinall cut. 

What this a ſleeve? *tis like a demicannon; 
What up and down carv'd like an apple-tart ? 
Here's ſnip, and ip, and cut, and ſliſh and flaſh, 
Like to a center in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſpeare, 

3. A blaſt, | | 

So haſty fruits and too ambitious flow'rs, 

Scorning the midwifry of rip'ning ſhow'rs, 
In fpite of froſts, ſpring from th' unwilling earth, 
But find a u untimely as their birth. Stcpneys 
4. A taunt; a ſarcaſm. 
Ni PER. z. J. [from nip.] A ſatiriſt. 
Out of ule.. SE 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shak-ſpe Henry VIII. 


„ 


Ready backbiters, ſore nippers, and ſpiteful re- 
porters privily of good men. Aſcbam. 


Ni ERS. 2. J. [from zip.] Small pin- 
[from nip.) With 


cers. 
NirrIN GLI. adv. 
bitter ſarcaſm. 
NTPPLE. =. /. [nypele, Saxon.] 
1. The teat; the dug; that which the 
| ſucking young take into their mouths. 
The babe that milks me. 
J would while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his boneleſs gums. 
Shakefpearee 
In creatures that nouriſh their young with milk, 
are adapted the nipples of the breaft to the mouth. 
and organs of ſuction. Ray on the Creatiune 
2. It is uſed by Chapman of a man. 
As his foe, went then ſuffis'd away, 
Thoas ZEtolius threw a dart, that did his pile convey: 
Above his nipple, through his lungs.” Chapman. 
3. The orifice at which any animal liquor 
is ſeparated. 
In moſt other birds there is only one gland, in 
which are divers little cells ending in two or three 
larger cells, lying under the nifple of the oil bag. 


Derharmn's Phyfico-Theclogye © 


Nr'epLEwORT. #. J. [Lampfana.] A 
weed. # 
N1s1 PRIVs. . /, [In law.] A judicial 
writ, which lieth in caſe where the in- 

queſt is panelled and returned before the 
Juſtices of the bank ; the one party-or 
the other making petition to have this 
writ for the eaſe of the country. It is 
directed to the ſheriff, commanding that 
he cauſe the men impanelled to-come 
before the juſtices in the ſame county, 
for the determining of the cauſe there, 
except it be ſo difficult that it need 
great deliberation : in which caſe, it is 
ſent again to the bank. It is ſo called 
from the firſt words of the writ nz/.apud 
talem locum prius venerint; whereby it 
appeareth, that juſtices of aſſizes and 
Juſtices of 7i/# prius differ. So that 
juſtices of niſi prius muſt be one of them 
before whom the cauſe is depending in 
the bench, wich ſome other good men 

of the county aſſociated to him. Coabel. 

Nir. 2. /. [Þnreu, Saxon.] The egg of 
a louſe, or ſmall animal. 

The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes 

in ſummer, not by ſtinging them, but only by 
their bombylious noiſe, or tickling them in ſticking. 
their xits, or eggs, on the hair. Derhame 

Ni'Texcy. x. J. | nitentia, Latin.] 

1. Luftre; clear brightneſs. 

2. [From the Latin, aitar.] Endeavour; 
ſpring to expand itſelf. 


The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of theſe 


particles; from which acceleration their ſpring, or 


endeavour outward, will be augmented ; that is, 
thoſe zones will have a ſtrong nizexcy to fiy wider 
open. Beybe. 
Ni'rHinG. . . [or niding; ſee NIDIxN G.] 
A coward, daſtard, poltroon. 
Ni r Ip. adj. Initidus, Lat.] Bright; ſtrin 
ing; luſtrous. | 
We reſtore old pieces of dirty gold to 2 clean and 
nitid yellow, by putting them into fire. and aqua- 
fortis, which take off the adventitious filth. 
Boyle an Colne 
NI'TRE. . /. [ nitre, French; witrum, 
Latin.] | 
The ſalt which we know at this time, under the 
name of nitre or ſalt- petre, is a cry ftalline * 
Ad, 
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cid, but ſomewhat whitiſh ſubſtance, of an acrid 
and bitteriſh taſte, impreſſing a peculiar ſenſe of 
coldneſs upon the tongue. This ſalt, though it 
affords, by means of fire, an acid ſpirit capable of 
diſſolving almoſt every thing, yet manifeſts no ſign 
of its containing any acid at all in its crude ſtate. 
Niere is of the number of thoſe ſalts which are na- 
turally blended in imperceptible particles in earths, 
ſtones, and other foſſil ſubſtances, as the particles 
of metals are in their ores : it is ſometimes however 
found pure, in form of an effloreſcence, either on 
its ores or on the ſurface of old walls; theſe efflor- 
eſcences diſſolved in proper water, ſhooting into 
regular and proper cryſtals of nitre. The earth 
from which ritre is made, both in Perſia and the 
Fat-Indies, is a kind of yellowiſh marl found in 
the bare cliffs of the ſides of hills expoſed to the 
northern and eaſtern winds, and never in any other 
fituation» The natrum or nitre of the ancients, 
is a genuine, native, and pure falt, extremely dif- 
ferent from our nit, and from all other native 
ſalts ; being a fixed alkali plainly of the nature of 
thoſe made by fire from vegetables, yet being capa- 
ble of a regular crvſtallization, which thofe ſalts 
are not. It is found on or very near the ſurface 
of the earth, in thin flat cakes, ſpungy, light, and 
friable; and when pure, of a pale browniſh white 
colour. In ſcripture we find that the ſalt called 
vitre would ferment with vinegar, and had an ab- 
Serfive quality, properties which perfectly agree 
with this ſalt, but not with ſalt-petre, as do many 
different qualities aſcribed to it by the ancients. 
Hill on Foſſils. 
Some tumultuous cloud, 
Inſtinct with fire and nitre, hurried him. Milton. 

Some ſteep their ſeed, and ſome in cauldrons boil, 

With vigorous nitre and with lees of oil. Dryden. 
N1"TRous. adj. [nitreux, French; from 
nitre.] Impregnated with nitre; con- 
ſiſting of nitre. 

Earth and water, mingled by the heat of the 
Fun, gather nitrous fatneſs more than either of them 
have ſeverally. Bacon. 

a The northern air being more fully charged with 
thoſe particles ſuppoſed nitrous, which are the ali- 
ment of fire, is fitteſt to maintain the vital heat 
in that activity which is ſufficient to move ſuch 
an unwieldy bulk with due celerity. Ray. 

He to quench his drought ſo much inclin'd, 
May ſnowy fields and nitrous paſtures find, 

Meet ſtores of cold ſo greedily purſu'd, 
And be refreſh'd with never-waſting food. 
Blackmore. | 

N1'Tzy. adj. [from nitre.] Nitrous. 

Winter my theme confines ; whoſe nitry wind 
Shall cruſt the ſlabby mire, and kennels bind. Gay. 

N1'TT1LY. adv. from nitty.] Louſily. 

One Bell was put to death at J'y burn for moving 
-a new rebellion ; he was a man nittily needy, and 

therefore adventrous. Hayward. 

N1i'TTY. adj. [from nit.] Abounding 

with the eggs of lice. 

Nr'var. adj. | nivalis, Latin.] Abound- 

ing with ſnow. Die. 

Nr'veovs. adj. [| niveus, Latin.] Snowy; 
reſembling ſnow. 

Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of 
fulphur, which otherways preſents a pure and e- 
onus white. Braon. 

N1'zy. =. . [from niais.] A dunce; a 
fimpleton. A low word. 

True critics laugh, and bid the trifling 2% 
Go read Quintilian. Anon. | 

NO. adv. Ina, Saxon.] | 
1. The word of refuſal : contrary to yea 
or yes. + 
Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of na, woman heard ſpeak, 
Being barber d ten times oer, goes to the feaſt, 


Shakeſp. 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall, be expreſt, 
In ruſſet yeas ane honeft kerly nes. Shakeſpeare. | 


3. No one; none; not any one. 


p 


NOB 


If you will not conſider theſe things now, the | 
time will ſhortly come when you ſhall conſider them 
whether you will or 20. Calamy's Scr mons. 

2. The word of denial, oppoſite to con- 


ceſſion or affirmation. 

I think it would not ſort amiſs, to handle the 
queſtion, whether a war for the propagation of the 
Chriſtian faith, without another caufe of hoſtility, 
be lawful or 26, and in what caſes ? Bacon. 

3. It ſometimes confirms a foregoing ne- 


gative. 
| My name's Macbeth: — 
— The Devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine car. 
»» Ng, nor more fearful. 
Never more 
This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore : 
No; let the Grecian pow'rs oppreſt in fight, 
Unpity'd periſh in their tyrant's ſight. Dryd. Hom. 
4. It ſometimes ſtrengthens a following 
negative; 0 not, not even. : | 
No not the bow which ſo adorns the ſkies, 
So glorious is, or boaſts ſo many dies. Waller. 
No. adj. 
1. Not any; none. 
Let there be 7» ſtrife between me and thee. Gen. 
Some dire misfortune to portend, 
N enemy can match a friend. Swift. 
Woman and fool are two hard things to hit, 
For true no meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 
wit to Ratter left of all his ſtore, . 
No fool te laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
Wo weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtores 
Our ſhrines irradiate, or imblaze the floors. Pepe, 
| Our bard 
No common object to your light diſplays. Pepe. 
Poor Edwin was % vulgar boy. Beattie. 
2. It ſeems an adjective in theſe phraſes, 
no longer, 20 more, 20 where; though 
ſometimes it may be ſo commodiouſly 
changed to not, that it ſeems an adverb : 


as, the days are yet 20 ſhorter, 
When we ſaw that they were ue where, we came 
to Samuel. 1 Samucl, x. 14. 
In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 
In ſweet embraces; ah! no longer thine. Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


No one who doeth good to thoſe only from 
whom he expects to receive good, can ever be fully 
ſatisfied of his own ſincerity. Smalridge. 

To NoBI'LiTATE. v. a. [nobilito, Lat.] 
To ennoble; to make noble. | 

NosB1'LiTy. 2. J. [nobilitas, Latin.] 

1. Antiquity of family joined with ſplen- 
dour. | | 

When I took up Boccace unawares, I fell on the 
ſame argument of preferring virtue to ite of 
blood, and titles, in the ſtory of Sigiſmunda. Dryd. 

Long galleries of anceſtors, 

Challenge, nor wonder, or eſteem from me, 

« Virtue alone is true nobility.” Dryden. 
2. Rank or dignity of ſeveral degrees, 

conferred by ſovereigns. MNobility in 

England is extended to five ranks; 

duke, marquis, earl, viſcount, baron. 
3- The perſons of high rank ; the per- 

ſons who are exalted above the com- 

mons. ER 

| It is a purpos'd thing, 

To curb the will of the nobility. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
4. Dignity ; grandeur; greatneſs. 

Though ſhe hated Amphialus, yet the nobility 
of her courage prevailed over it; and ſhe deſired 
he might be pardoned that youthful errour ; con- 
ſidering the reputation he had to be the beſt knight 
in the world ; ſo as hereatter he governed himſelf, 
as one remembering his fault. Sidney. 


But ah, my muſe, I would thou hadſt facility 
To work my goddeſs ſo by thy invention, 


NO'BLE. adj. [ noble, 


5. Magnificent; ſtately : as, a wobl 


"hath been paid to fine. 5 
Nox LE /iverwort, L Hepatica.] A Plan, 
No'BLEMAN. 2. , [noble and nan 


On me to caſt thoſe eyes where ſhine vobility. 


N OB 


Baſe men, being in love, have then a 243% 1 
their natures more than is native to them. Shaboi 
They thought it great their {ov'reign to conti 
. 


And nam'd their pride, gr Sa ſoul. Dy 


Fen, 
rench ; nil; 
: 7 
Latin.] : 


1. Of an ancient and ſplendid family, 
2. Exalted to a rank above commonalyy, 


. From virtue firſt began, 
The diF”rence that diſtinguiſh'd man from mags 
He claim'd no title from deſcent of blood, 3 


But that which made him , made him good. 


; 4 5 Dry, 
3. Great; worthy ; illuſtrious: both men 


and things. 
Thus this man died, leaving his death fi; 


oy 


example of a noble courage, and a memorial gf u. 


tue. FA ) 2 Mac, vi. Jt, 
ro vice induſtrious, but to ni deed; 
Tim'rous. I'm 


A le ſtroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but with tempeſt fell, A 
Thoſe two great things that ſo engroſs the elm 
and deſigns of both the ncb/cr and Ig nobler lat e 
mankind, are to be found in reiigion; nmch, 
wiidom and pleaſure, 3 


4. Exalted; clevated; ſublime. 


My ſhare in pale Pyrene I reſign, 
And claim no part in all the mighty nine ; 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd belong 
To nodler poets, for a xcbler ſong. nu 
3. 
rade. 


6. Free; generous; liberal. 
7. Principal; capital: as, the heart i 


one of the noble parts of the body, 


No'BLE. 2. /. 
1. One of high rank. 


Upon the nobles of the children of Iſracl he H 
not his hand. Er:dus 
How many nodes then ſhould hold their Rae: 
That muſt ſtrike ſail to ipirits of vile hrt! S. 
What the nobles once ſaid in parliament, Nh 
mus leges Angliæ mutari, is imprinte! in th! 
hearts of all the people. Bain 
The nobles amongſt the Romans took car: in 
their laſt wills, that they might have 4 lamp in 
their monuments. Witt 
See all our 7:9b/es begging to be ſlaves, 
See all our fools aſpiring to be knaves. Pe. 
It may be the diſpotition of young , t 
they expect the accompliſhments of a g's dil. 
cation without the leaſt expence of time or Kuc)+ 
Sevift's Mader: Edt 
The ſecond natural diviſion of power, in 1: 
men who have acquired large poſſeſſions, aud Gr 
ſequently dependencies ; or deſcend from ante 
who have left them great inheritances, 02%! 
with an hereditary authority: thefe eaſi.y unite 1 
thoughts and opinions. Thus commences a 878 
council or ſenate of nobles, for the we'gity 343 
of the nation. Sr 
Men ſhould preſs forward in Fame's glas 
chace, 
Not!ss look backward, and ſo loſe the _ | 


1. 


2. A coin rated at fix ſhillings and &git 


pence; the ſum of fix and eight. peu 


He coined ncbles, of noble, fair, and _—_ 
Many fair promotions 
Are daily given, to ennoble thoſe 5 


That ſcarce, ſome two days ſince, were 5 
noble. Sbate u 

Upon every writ procured for debt 3 
amounting to forty pounds or more, 2 


a al 
is fix ſhillings and eight-pence, 1, ard __ 


or dam 
I LS 


who is ennobled. i 


* 


— 
. 


— 


| If 1 bluſh, 

Tt is to fee # nobleman want manners. | Slakeſpeare. 
The nob/cman 1s he, whole noble mind | 

1. fil'd with inborn worth. Dryden's Wife of Bath. 

No'8LExESS. 2. J. [from noble. a 

\. Greatneſs; worth; dignity; magnani- 

mity. | 


The nobleneſs of life 5 
.o do this; when ſuch a mutual pair, 
To ſich a den can do't. Sap · Ant. and Cleo. 
| Any thing g . 
at mv ability may undergo, | 
And ada 8 Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
True noblcrirſs would 
Learn him forbearance from ſo foul a wrong. 
Shakeſpeare 
He that does as well in private between God and 
his own foul, as in public, hath given himſelf a 
teſtimeny that his purpoſes are tull of honeſty, 
nelle neſe, and integrity. : Taylor. 
Griaincts of mind, and nobleneſs, their ſeat 
Build in her lovelieſt. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
There is not only a congruity herein between the 
„ines of the faculty and the object, but alſo the 
faculty is enriched and advanced by the worth of 
the object. Hale. 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, 
which was the effect of your roblencſs, but you 
have been ſolicitous of my reputation, which is 
that of your kindneſs. Drydene 
2. Splendour of deſcent; luſtre of pedi- 


free. 


8 nf. [n26l:Se, French.] 


in any ſenſe. 
Fair branch of n:b/eſs, flower of chivalry, 
That with ycur worth the world amazed make. 


2. Dignity ; greatneſs, 
Laon whoſe nebleſs keeps one ſtature ſtill, 
And one true poſture, tho' beſieg d with ill. 

acez | | Ben Jon ſen. 

| 3. Noblemen collectively. 
Let us haſte to hear it, | | 

And call the n to the audience. Shakeſpeares 
I xnow no reaſin we ſhould give that advan- 

tage to the commonality of England to be foremoſt 

in brave actions, which the noblcſs of France would 

never ſuffer in their peaſants, Dryden. 

No'BLY. adv. | from noble.] 

1. Of ancient and ſplendid extraction. 
Only a ſecond laurel did adorn 

Biz collegue Catulus, tho” / born: 

He ſhar'd the pride of the triumphal bay, 

But Marius won the glory of the day. Dryden. 

2. Greatly ; illuſtriouſly ; magnanimouſ]y. 
Dia he not ſtraight the rwo delinquents tear, 

Thar were the ſlaves of drink and thralls of ſieep ? 

Was not that 1 done? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
* he could have *ſcap'd, but would not 

ofe 

Honour for life; but rather 200 iy choſe 

Death from their fears, than ſafety from his own. 


Denham. 

ol 3. Grandly ; ſplendidly. | 

.. There could not have been a more magnificent 

eigne Chien than that of Trajen's pillar. Where could 

pence. emperor's eſh2s have been fo ly lodged, as in 

pl. die miatt of his metropolis, and on the top of 

(Canas eee a monument. Addiſin on T:aty. 

No BODY. 2. J. [uo and body.] No one; 

not any one. | 

This is the tune of our catch 
ture of nobedy. 

It fell to Coke's turn, 


to be made the ſacrifice ; 
office, 


gloriens 


plaid by the pic- 

Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
for whom xcbedy cared, 
aud he was out of his 
ie ; Clarendon. 
1 2 company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, 
MY "dy ſeconds you on your own laughter, 
may condemn their taſte, and appeal to better 


ene, mean time you make a 
"ny wdifferent figure. 


*qs Pn 3 2 j 
1. Nobility. This word is not now uſed 


Spenſer. 1 


| 


NOD 


No ENT. adj. [nocens, Latin.} 
1, Guilty ; criminal. | 
The earl of Devonſhire being intereſted in the 
blood of York, that was rather feared than nocent 
yet as one, that might be the object of others 
plots, remained priſoner in the Tower during the 

king's life. Bacen's Herry VII. 

2. Hurtful; miſchievous. 
His head, well- ſtor'd with ſubtile wiles: 

Not yet in horrid ſhade, or diſmal den, 

Nor nocent yet; but on the grafly herb, 

Fearleſs unfear'd he ſlept. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

| : The warm limbec draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips. 

They meditate whether the virtues of the one 
- will exalt or diminith the force of the other, or 
correct any of its nocent qualities. Watts on the Mind. 
Nock. 2. J. ¶ nocchia, Italian. ] 
1. A ſlit; a nick; a notch. 
2. The fundament. Les fees. 

When the date of oc was out, 

Off dropt the ſympathetick ſnout. Hudibras. 
To Nock. v. a. To place upon the 
-- notch. | 

Then tooke he up his bow | 
And noche his ſhaft, the ground whence all their 
future griefe did grow. Chapman. 
NocTa"MBULO. . . [Inox and ambulo, 
Latin.] One who walks in his ſleep. 
Refpiration being carried on in ſleep, is no argu- 
ment againſt its being voluntary. What ſhall we 
ſay of m:&ambulss # There are voluntary motions 
carried on without thought, to avoid pain. Arbuth. 
NocTi'DIaL. adj. [noctis and dies, Lat.] 

Compriſing a night and a day. 

The n:&idial day, the lunar periodic month, and 
the ſolar year, are natural and univerſal; but in- 
commenſurate each to another, and difficult to be 


reconciled. Holder. 
NocTi'FEROUS. adj. [rex and fero.] 
Bringing night. Di#. 


NocTiVvaGaNT. adj. [nofivagus, Lat.] 
Wandering in the night. Dit. 

No'cTuary. 2. /. [from noctis, Latin.) 
An account of what paſſes by night. 

I have gpt a parcel of viſions and other miſcella- 
nies in my nectuaty, which I ſhall ſend to enrich 
your paper. Addiſon. 

No'cTuRN. z. . [ nofurne, Fr. nocturnus, 
Lat.] An office of devotion perform- 
ed in the night. | | 

The reliques being conveniently placed before 
the church-door, the vigils are to be celebrated 
that night before them, and the nacturn and the 
mattins for the honour of the ſaints whoſe the re- 


liques are. Stilling fiects 
NOCTU*RNAL. adj. [nocturnus, Lat.] 


Nightly. 
From gilded roofs depending lamps diſplay 
Ne&#rrral beams, that emulate the day. 


which may ſerve to lull your readers till ſuch time 
as you yourſelf ſhall gratify the public with any 
of your nactirnil dilcoveries. Adaiſn. 
Nocru'KN AL. 2. J. An inſtrument by 
which obſervations are made in the 
night. 

That projection of the ſtars which includes all 
the ſtars in our horizon, and therefore reaches to 
the thirty-cight degree and a half of ſouthern lati- 
tude, though its centre is the north pole, gives us a 
better view of the heavenly bodies as they appear 
every night to us; and it may ſerve for a n&ur- 
nal, and ſhew the true hour of the night. Watts. 

To NOD. v. a. [Of uncertain derivation: 
reve, Greek; nuts, Latin; amneidio, 
Welſh.] | 

1. To decline the head with a quick mo- 
tion. 


Swifts Miſcellany. | 


Dryden. | 


I beg leave to make you a preſent of a dream, |. 


NOD 


Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts; 
Vour enemies with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
Cleopatra hath nodded him to her. Shakeſpeares 
On the faith of ſove rely, 

When nodding to thy ſuit he bows the ſky. Dryden. 
2. To pay a flight bow. h 
Cafſius muſt bend his body, : 
If Cæſar careleſly but nd on him. Shaleſęrare. 
3. To bend downwards with quick mo- 


tion. 8 
When a pine is hewn on the plains, 

And the laſt mortal ſtroke alone remains, 

Lab'riag in pangs of death, and threat'ning all, 

This way and that ſhe nods, confidering where to 
fall. Dryden. 
He climbs the mountain rocks, 

Fir'd by the nodding verdure of its brow. Tbœnſen. 

4. To be drowſy. 

Your two predeceſſors were famous for their 
dreams and viſions, and contrary to all other au- 
thors, never pleaſed their readers more than when 
they were nodding. Addiſon 

Nov. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A quick declination of the head. 

Children being to be reſtrained by the parents 
only in vicious things; a look or nod only ought 
to correct them when they do amiſs. Locke on Ed. 

A mighty king I am, an earthly God 
Nations obey my word, and wait my nod: 


And life or death depend on my decree, Prove 
2. A quick declination. 
Like a drunken ſailor on a maſt, 
Ready with every nod to tumble down ; 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. Shaleſpeare. 


3. The motion of the head in drowſineſs. 
Every drowſy nod ſhakes their doctrine whe 
teach, that the ſoul is always thinking. Locke. 
4. A ſlight obeiſance. 
Will he give you the nad ? 
Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather ta» 
have my cap than my heart, I will practiſe the 
inſinuating ned, and be off to them moſt coun- 
terfeitly. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Nopa"Tion. 2. J. [from nodo.] The 
ſtate of being knotted, or act of mak- 
ing knots. x 
No DpDER. 2. J. [from #d.] One who- 
makes nods, | 
A ſet of nadders, winkers, and whiſperers, whoſe 
buſineſs is to ſtrangle all other offspring of wit in. 
their birth. Pepe. 
No'ppLs. ». J. [ hnol, Saxon.] A head, 
in contempt. 
| Her care ſhall be 
To comb your ncdale with a three-legg'd fool. 
Shateſpearee- 
Let cur wines without mixture, or ſtain, be all 
fine, 
Or call up the maſter and break his dull noddle. 
Ben Feuſcn. 
My head's not made of braſs, | 
As friar Bacon's neddle was. Hudibras. 
He would not have it ſaid before the people, 
that images are to be worſhipped with Latria, 
but rather the contrary, becauſe the diftinRions 
neceſſary to defend it are too ſubtile for their ncd- 
Ales. Stilling feet» 
Come, maſter, J have a project in my nuddle,. 
that ſnall bring my miſtreſs to you back again, 
with as good will as ever the went from you. 
L' Eftrange. 
Why ſhould thou try ta hide thyſelf in youth ?- 
Impartial Proſerpine beholds the truth; 
And laughing at ſo fond and vain a taſk, 
Will ftrip thy hoary rodd'e of its maſk. Addifor, 
Thou that art ever half the city's grace, 
And add'ſt to ſolemn nuddles, lem pace. Fenton. 


No'pvy. ». J. [from zaudin, French.] 
A ſimpleton ; an idiot. 
The whole race of bawling, fluttering nodgjes, 


Shakeſpeare. 
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to ever dignified, are a-KEin to the af: 
| L' Eferanze. 


by wh? title 
in this fable. 
Nope. z. J. [nodus, Latin. ] 
1. A knot; a knob. | 
2. A ſwelling on the bone. 

If »:d-s be the canſ2 of the pain, foment with 

ſpirit of wine wherein opium and ſaffron have been 
diſſolved. Wiſeman. 
3. Interſection. 

All theſe variations are ſiniſhed in nineteen years, 
nearly agreeing with the courſe of the des; i. e. 
the points in, the ecliptic where the moon croſſeth 
that circle as ſhe paſſeth to her northern or ſouthern 
latitude ; which des are called the head and tail 
of the dragon. | Helder. 

Novo'siTY. 2. /. [from nodaſus, Latin. ] 
Complication ; knot. 

Theſe the midwife cutteth off, contriving them 

 1;ito a Knot cloſe unto the body of the infant; 


cated ned ſity we call the navel. Brown's Lug. Err. 

No'povs. adj. [node/us, Lat.] Knotty; 
full of knots. 

This is ſeldom affected with the govt, and when 

that becometh rods, men continue not long after. 

Brown. 


No'puLE. 2. . [nodulus, Latin.] A ſmall 


lump. 
Thoſe minerals in the ſtrata, are either found 


in grains, or elſe they are amaſſed into balls, 


lumps, or nadules: which nodules are either of an 
irregular figure, or of a figure ſomewhat more re- 
gular. | MWocdævard's Natural Hiſtory. 
No'ccen. adj. Hard; rough; harſh. 
He put on a hard, coarſe, n9ggen ſhirt of Pend- 
rels. 8 Eſcape of King Charles. 
Noc iN. . /. [neſſel, German.] A 
ſmall mug. | 
Frog laughed in his ſleeve, gave the ſquire the 
other ncggin of brandy, and clapped him on the 
back. Arbuthnor. 
Not'ance. 2. J. [See ANNOIANCE.] 


Miſchief ; inconvenience. 
To borrow to-day, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender and borrower u nce it is. Trſſcr. 
The ſingle and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itfelf from noiance. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
To .NOIE. v. 4. To annoy. An old 


word diſuſed. 


Let ſervant be ready with mattock in hand, 

To ſtub out the buſhes that acietb the land. Tufſere 
Noi ER. z.;/. [from noie.] One who an— 

noys. An old word in diſuſe, 

The north is a ncicr to graſs of all ſuits, 

The eaſt a deſtroyer to herbs and all fruits. T. 
Nor'ovs. adj. | noieſe, Italian.) Hurtful; 

miſchievous; troubleſome; inconve- 


nient. Obſolete. 
Being bred in a hot country, they found much 

hair on their faces to be »cics unto them. Speuſcr. 
The falſe Dueſſa leaving nicus night, 

Return d to ſtately palace of dame Pride. Spenſer. 
But neither darkneſs foul, nor filthy bands, 

Nor ncious ſmell his purpoſe could withhoid. 


Spenſer. 
NOISE. . J. [ noiſe, French. ] 
1. Any kind of ſound. 
Noiſes, as of waters falling down, ſounded about 
them, and ſad viſions appeared unto them. Wiſdoin. 
Whether it were a whiſtling ſound, or a melo- 
dious 72j/e of birds among the ſpreading branches, 
_ theſe things made them ſwoon. Miſdem, xvii. 18. 
Great motions in nature paſs without ſound 
or noſe. The heavens turn about in a moſt rapid 
motion, without n3jſe to us perceived; though in 
. lome dreams they have been ſaid to make an ex- 
cellent muſick. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Fear 


Shakes your hearts, while thro the iſle they hear 


3 | To NotsE. v. a. 
from whence enſueth that tortuoſity, or compli- | 


Norsk. adj. [zoe and full.) Loud; 


9 


NOT 


A laſting 1%, as horrid and as loud 
As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud. 
. IWatler. 
2. Outcry ; clamour ; boaſting or impor- 
tunate talk. | 
What n5jje hate we had about tranſplantation 
of diteates, and transfuſion of blood? Lakers 
3. Occaſion of talk. | 
| Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague. 
which has made ſo much 75ijc through all ages, and 
never caught the leaſt infection. Addiſon's Spectats!s 
4. A concert. Obtolete. 
To NoisE. v. . [from the noun.] To 


ſound loud. 
| Harm 


Thoſe terrors, which thou ſpeak'ſt of, did me 
none; 

Tho' niſing loud and threat'ning nigh.” Milton. 

To ſpread by rumour, 


or report. | | 
All theſe ſayings were noiſed abroad through- 
out all the hill country. Luke, i. 65. 
I ſhall not need to relate the affluence of young 
nobles from hence into Spain, after the voice of 
our prince's being there had been quickly n1-d. 
Mitten. 
They might buz and whiſper it one to another; 
and tacitly withdrawing from the preſence of the 
apoſtle, they then lift up their voices and noiſe d 
it abouc the city. Heuticy. 
clamorous. 8 
That eunuch, guardian of rich Holland's trade, 
Whoſe sii valour does no foe invade, 

And weak afliſtance will his friends deſtroy. Dryd. 
Nor'sELEss. adj. [from z0i/e.] Silent; 
without ſound. ; 

On our quick'ſt decrees, | 
Th' inaudible and 22s foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Sha beſpeare. 
So noiſeleſs would 1 live, ſuch death to find, 
Like timely fruit, not ſhaken by the wind, 
But ripely dropping from the ſapleſs bough. Dryd. 
Convinc'd, that rvijeleſs piety might dwell 
In ſecular retreats, and flouriſh well. Harte. 
Noisix ESS. . J. [from zoify,] Loud- 
neſs of ſound; importunity of clamour. 
Noi'sEMAK ER. 2. J. [noiſe and maler. 
Clamourer, 
The iſſue of all this noiſe is, the making of the 
noifemakers ſtill more ridiculous. L' Eftrange. 
NOYSOME. aaj. [ noieſo, Italian. 
1. Noxious; milchievous; unwholeſome. 
In cafe it may be proved, that among the num- 
ber of rites and orders common unto both, there 
are particulars, the uſe whereof is utterly unlawful 
in regard of ſome ſpecial bad and n9iſeme quality; 
there is no doubt but we ought to relinquith ſuch 
rites and orders, what freedom ſoever we have to 
retain the other ſtill. Hooker. 
The brake and the cockle are nie too much. 
Tuſjer. 
All my plants I fave from nightly ill 
Of n:iſ: ms winds, and blaſting vapours chill. Milton. 
Graviſca ncijo5me from the neiglib ring fen, 
And his own Czre ſent three hundred men, Dryd. 
The 75;/ome peſt lence, that in open war 
Terrible, marches thro? the mid-day air, 
And ſcatters death. 
2. Offenſive; diſguſting. | 
The ſecing theſe effects, will be 
Both noiſome and intectious. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind 
is but foul breath, and foul breath is noiſome. 
Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 
The filthineſs of his ſmell was noiſame to all his 
army. 2 Macabeus, ix. 9. 
An error in the judgment, is like an impoſthume 
in the head, which is always noiſome, and frequently 
mortal. 2 Souths 


No1's0MELY. adv. [from noiſome.] With 


Prior. 


* 


N OM 
a ſœtid ſtench; with an infeQg 
ſteam. 
No1's0MENESS. . . [from neifome.) 
neſs to diſguſt ; offenſivenels. 

If he muſt needs be ſeen, with all his 6; and 
nemme about him, he promiſes hinitelf lian 
that it will be ſome allay to his reproach, to be bet 
one of many to march in a troop, | 

No1'sy. adj. [from noiſe.] 
1. Sounding loud. 
2. Clamourous; turbulent, 

O leave the ie town, O come and ſee 
Our country cutts, and live content with me! 

: 2 Loder, 

To voiſy fools a grave attention lend. LET? 

Although he employs his talents wholly in " 
cloſet, he is ſure to raiſe the hatred of the * 
crowd. 5 1 

NoLL. 1. J. [Þnol, Saxon. ] A hea; 11 
noddle. | 
An aſs's nel T fixed on his head. 
NO'LI me tangere. [Latia.] 
1. A kind of cancerous ſwelling, exaſpe. 
rated by applications, 
2. A plant. | 
Nali me tangere may be planted among your 
flowers, for the rarity of it. Miert mers 
Nor 1" TION. 2. J. [ uolitio, Lat.] Unwill. 
ingneſs: oppoſed to volition. 

Proper acts of the will are, volition, , 
choice, reſolution, and command, in clation ty 
ſubordinate faculties. Hale 

Nou AN CY. . J. [ nomance, nomancie, Fr. 
nomen, Latin; and jwi.-, Greek. ] The 
art of divining the fates of perſons by 
the letters that form their names. Did. 

No'mBLEs. 2. /. The entrails of a deer, 

NOMENCLATOR. n. /. [ Lat. aun 
clateur, Fr.] One who calls things or 

_ perſons by their proper names. 

There were a ſet of men in old Rome called 
nemenclaturs 3 men who could call every man by ll, 
name. / Audi n. 

Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, ſuch il 
n menclatus that they cannot furniſh appellations 
for their owners ? ce /. 

NoukNCLATURE. 2. /. [ nornenclaturt, 
French; acmenclatura, Latin. 

1. The act of naming. | 

To fay where notions cannot fitly be recon- 
ciled, that there wanteth a term or omen (ature 
for it, is but a ſhifc of ignorance. Baccn' Nats [yz 

2. A vocabulary; a dictionary. 

The watry plantations fall not under that r- 
clature of Adam, which unto terreſtrious aum 
aiſigned a name appropriate unto their Hutu. 
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No'MiNAL. adj. [nominalis, Lat.] Reler- 
ring to names rather than to things; 


not real; titular. 
Profound in all the ncminal, . 
And real ways beyond them all. Hi diorat 
The remiral definition, or derivation of the wor 
is not ſufficient to deſcribe the nature of it. P 
The nominal eſſence of gold is that ccf 
idea the word gold ſtands for; as a body yellow, Ol 
a certain weight, malleable, fuſible and tixee- kt 
the real eſſence is the conſtitution of the Re 
parts of that body on which thole g alities depend, 
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No MIN ALL. adv. | from nominal.] D) 
name; with regard to a name; n 


larly. | 
To NO'MINATE. v. 4. [nonin, i 
| 5 


Were theſe people as anxious for ! 
eſſential to the church of England, #5 * 
the n:minal diſtinction of adhering to It 


6 


NON 


1. To name; to mention by name. 

A Suddenly to rominaze them all, : 2 
It is impoſſible. 5 Shakeſpeare's Henry = 

One lady, I may civilly ſpare to nominate, for 
her ſex's ſake, whom he termed the ſpider of the 
courts 1 Wotton. 
2. Toentitle ; to call. 

Arca2, old father, why of late 
1548 thou behight me born of Englith blood, 
Whom all a fairy's {on doen ucmirate. Spenſer. 
Jo ſet down; to appoint by name. 
It you repay me not on ſuch a day, let the forfeit 
Be netrinated for an equal pound . 

Ot your fair fleſh to be cut off. Shakeſpeare. 

Never caving intended, never deſigned any heir 
in that ſenſe, we cannot expect he ſhould nominate 
gr appoint any perſon to it, IS Locke. 
NeuixA TION. 2. J. [nemination, Fr. 
from wominate. | | 
The act of mentioning by name. 

"re focty-one immediate electors of the duke, 
mult be all of feveral familie, and of them 
twenty-five at leat concur to this nyiinaticne 

| Wiottine 
P:mmond was named to be of the aſlembly of 


4 E 


obegienc2 to his mother, the church, not being 10 
vilid ar uments againſt his nomination, as the re- 
pate of his learning and virtue were on the other 
part, to have ſome title to him. Fell. 
2. The power of appointing. 

Tie r:nination of perſons to places, being fo 
principal and inſeparable a flower of his crown, 
he would reſerve to himſelf. Clarendon. 


In England the king has the nomination of an 
[he erenbihop; and after nomination, he ſends a conge 
4 &elire to the dean and chapter, to elect the perſon - 
th. elected by him. Ayliffe. 
a NoMixAaTIVE, 2. J. [in grammar, ami 
cer. . 


nat if, French. ] The caſe that primari- 
ly deſignates the name of any thing, 
and is called right, in oppoſition to the 
other caſes called oblique. 


led Does ; 
aye NOV. adv. [Lat.] Not. It is never uſed 
12 ſeparately, but ſometimes prefixed to 
ach ill words with a negative power. 


Since you to nen- regardance caſt my faith, 

Live you the marble-breafted tyrant ſtill. Shakeſp. 
Betwid alſo there a lay non-refidency of the rich, 

which in times of peace, too much neglecting their 

habit tions, may feem to have provoked God to 

neglect them. ü Helyday. 
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recxon a willing of that thing; when they are 
Ze charged with an actual nou-performance of 
"2at the law requires. | South, 
For an account at large of biſhop Sanderſon's laſt 
dent, concerning God's concurrence, or non- 


KuTence with the actions of men, and the po- 


* 


nome 
animals 
UTESs 
Brite 
R ofer- 
nings; 


40 entity of fins of commiſſion, I refer you to 
Laleteers Pierte. 

e third ſort of agreement or difagreement in 
as, which the perception of the mind is 
©7090 about, is co-exiſtence, or nen-exiſtence 
ne lame ſubject. Locke. 
£12 n9t a gen act, which introduces a cuſtom, a 
ran being a commen uſage. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
In the imperial chamber this anſwer is not ad- 
mel, z. I do not believe it as the matter is al- 
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d. But 20% And the reaſon of this non-admiiſion is, 
inſenſibe = stet uncertainty, Ayliſte. 
depend.  ** Praritor came to the church, and informed 

Lite. "© 73,02, that he muſt pay the tenths to ſuch a 
doctrines i; 21 the biſhop certified the eccleſiaſtical 
ey are tet e his ſeal on the non-payment of them, 
nleretts. 1 I refuſed to pay them. Avyliffe. 
Audi v, mt f. f. Tbearance of perſons to ſupport the 
. By ape _ lcuſes of parliament, can ne- 
5 ons 21 ruce as a general diffidence of being 


Fr Swift. 


Tu; 
1218 


Lat.] 4 Ron > be accounted for by the turbulence 
1 10 Tory 3 the various and ſurpriſing turns of | 


A mcre inclination to matters of duty, men 


ad ſupport the charge againſt the patent and 


aulnes; his invincible loyalty to his prince, and | 
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NON 
good and evil fortune, in a long evening at play; 
the mind being wholly taken up, and the conſe- 
quence of non- attention ſo fatal. Soi ft. 
Nox AGE. . J. [no and age.] Mino- 
rity; time of life before legal maturity. 
In him there is a hope of government; 
Which in his zonage, counſel under him, 
And in his full and ripen'd years, himſelf 
Shall govern well. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Be love but there, let poor fix years 
Re pos d with the matureſt fears 
Man trembles at, we ſtraight all find 
Love knows no nonage, nor the mind. Craſbaau. 
We have a miſtaken apprehenſion of antiquity, 
calling that fo which in truth is the world's ronage. 
Glanville 
"Tis neceſſary that men ſfould firſt be out of 
their nonage, before they can attain to an actual ute 
of this principle: and withal, that they ſhould be 
ready to exert and exerciſe their faculties, Miius. 
1 hoſe charters were not ayoidable for the King's 
nonage; and if there could have been any ſuch 
pretence, that alor.e would gt avoid them. Hale. 
After Chaucer there was a Spenſer, a Harrington, 
a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham were in be- 
ing; and our numbers were in their nonage till 
tacſe lait appeared. Dryden. 
In their tender nonage, while they ſpread _ 
Their ſpringing leaves, and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurſling ſpare. 
Dryden. 
Nonce. 2. /. [The original of this word 
is uncertain; Skinner imagines it to 
come from own or once; or from zutz, 
German, wced or ee Junius derives it 
leſs probably from noiance, to do for the 
nonce; being, according to him, to do it 
merely for miſchief.] Purpoſe; intent; 
deſign. Not now in ule. 
| I ſaw a wolf 
Nurſing two whelps ; I ſaw her little ones 
In wanton dalliance the teat to crave, 
While ſhe her neck wreath'd from them for the 
nonce. FPßdenſer. 
They uſed at firſt to fume the fiſh in a houſe 
built for the nonce. Carcws 
When in your motion you are hot, 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'd him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Such a light and metall'd dance; 
Saw you never; 
And they lead men for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle-ſtones. 
A voider for the nonce, 
I wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones. 
Cleaweland. 


- 


Ben Fonſon. 


Coming ten times for the nonct, 
I never yet could ſee it flow but once. Cotton. 
Nox cON FO RMITY. 2. J. [non and con- 
ormity.] | 
1. Refuſal of compliance. 

The will of our Maker, whether diſcovered by 
reaſon or reyclation, carries the higheſt authority 
with it; a conformity or nonconfurmity to it, de- 
termines cheir actions to be morally good or evil. 

Watts's Logick. 
2. Refuſal to join in the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion. | 

Since the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies of our 
church, are ſo much ſtruck at, and all upon a 
plea of conſcience, it will concern us to examine 
the force of this plea, which our adverſaries are 
ſtill ſeiting np as the grand pillar and buttereſs of 

 nanconformity South. 
The lady will plead the toleration which allows 
her nonconformity in this particular. Addiſon's Spect. 
Noxconro'RMiIsST. #. /. [nor and con- 
fermiſt.] One who refules to join in 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip. | 

On his d, th-bed he declared himſelf a on- con- 
formiſt, and had a fanatick preacher to be his ſpi- 
ritual guide. Swift, 
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NON 


None, adj. Ine ene, nan, ne ane, Sax.] 
1. Not one: uſed both of perſons and 
things. ; 
Ve fhall flee when none purſueth you. Levitiras, 
That killing power is none of thine, 
J gave it to thy voice and eyes: 
Thy ſweets, thy graces, all are mine; 
Thou art my ftar, ſhin'ſt in my fkies. Careto. 
That fowl whicli is n-ne of the lighteſt, can 
eaſily move itſelf up and down jw the air without 
ſtirring its wings. Wilkins. 
Another, which is one of the leaſt advantages 
of hope is, its great efficacy in preſerving us from 
ſetting too high a value on preſent enjoyments. 
Addijon's Spectators 
2. Not any: u was in this ſenſe uted an- 
ciently belore a confonant, and zone be- 
fore a vowel, 
Six days fhall ye gather it, but on the ſabbath 
there ſhall be none. Exidns, xvi. 26. 


thy life ſhall hang in doubt, and thou ſhalt. 


have nn: 2lurance of this life. Deutercnomy, xxvili. 
Before the deluge, the air was calm; none of 
thoſe tumultuary motions of vapours, which the 
mountains and winds cauſe in ours. Burnet's Theory. 
The moit glaring and notorious paſſages, are none 
of the fineſt. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
3. Not other. ; 
This is none other but the houſe of God, and the 
gate of heaven. Gengſis, xxvii. 17. 
4. None of ſometimes ſignifies only empha- 
tically nothing. 
My people would not hearken to my voice: 
and Iſrael would none of me. Pſalm, Ixxxi. 11. 
5. None is always uſed when it relates to 
a ſubſtantive going before; as, we ſhall 
have zo wine: wine we ſhall have zone. 
6. None ſeems originally to have ſignified 
according to its derivation, nat one, and 
therefore to have had no plural, but it 


15 now uſed plurally. 
Terms of peace were none 
Vouchſaf'd. . Milton. 
In at this gate nore paſs 
The vigilance here plac'd, but ſuch as come 
Well known from Heav'n. 
Nor think though men were une 
That heav'n would want ſpectators, God want 
praiſe, Milton. 


Nox EN TITY. 2. J. non and entity.] 


1. Nonexiſtence; the negation of being. 


When they ſay nothing from nothing, they 
muſt underſtand it as excluding all cauſes. In 
which ſenſe it is moſt evidently true; being equi- 
valent to this propoſition, that nothing can make 
itſelf, or, nothing cannot bring its no- ſelf out of 
nonentity into ſomething. Bentley, 

2. A thing not exiſting. 

There was no ſuch thing as rendering evil for 
evil, when evil was truly a nonentity, and no where 
to be found. a South. 

We have heard, and think it pity that your 
inquiſitive genius ſhould not be better employed, 
than in looking after that theological nonentity. 

8 Arlutbnot and Pope. 
Nonex1'sTENCE. 2. J. [nen and exift- 
ence.] | 
1. Inexiſtence ; negation of being. 
2. The thing not exiſting. 

A method of many writers, which depreciates 
the eſteem of miracles is, to ſalve not only real 
verities, but alſo noncxiſtences. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Nox ju RING. adj, [non and juro, Latin.] 


Belonging to thoſe who will not ſwear 

allegiance to the Hanoverian family. 
This objection was offered me by a very pious, 
learned, and worthy gentleman of the nenjuring 
party. Sæoift. 
Nonju'roR. 2. . {from nen and jaror.] 
who, conceiving James II. unjuſt- 
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NON 


ly depoſed, refuſes to ſwear allegiance 2. Trifles ; things of no importance. A 
to thoſe who have ſucceeded him. low word. ; ; | 
Nox x ATURALS. 2. /. [non naturalia, What's the world to bim, 
Tis noi ſenſe all. Thomſon. 


Latin.] Phyſicians reckon theſe to be 
fix, viz. air, meat and drink, ſleep and 
watching, motion and reſt, retention 
and excretion, and the paſſions of the 
mind. | 

The fix normeturals are ſuch as neither naturally 
conſt:tutive, nor merely deſtructive, do preſerve or 
deſtroy according unto circumitancess Brown. 

Noneaze'it. z. /. [non and pareil, Fr.] 
1. Excellence unequalled. 

My lord and maſter loves you : O ſuch love 
Could be but recompens'd, tho' you were crown'd 
The nonpareil of beauty. Sale. Twelfth Night. 

2. A kind of apple. | 
Printers letter of a ſmall ſize, on which 


ſmall Bibles and Common Prayers are 
printed. | | 
NO'NPLUS. 2. / [non and flus, Lat.] 

Puzzle; inability to ſay or do more. 
A low word. 

Let it ſeem never ſo range and impoſſible, the 
nonplus of my reaſon will yield a fairer opportunity 
to my faith. South, 

One or two rules, on which their concluſions 
depend, in moſt men have governed all their 
thoughts: take theſe from them and they are at a 
loſs, and their underſtanding is perfectly at a nen- 
Plus. Loc Rc. 

Such an artiſt did not begin the matter at a 
venture, and when put to a ατν us, pauſe and he- 
fitate which way he ſhould proceed; but he had firſt 
in his comprehenſive intellect a compleat idea of the 
whole organical body. Bentley. 
To No'NPLUS. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 


confound; to puzzle; to put to a ſtand; 
to ſtop. 
Nor is the compoſition of our own bodies the 
only wonder; we are as much ncop/uft by the moſt 
contemptible worm and plant. Glanwviile's Scaſiſis. 
: | His parts were ſo accompliſht, 
That right or wrong he ne er was zonpluſi. Hudibr. 
That fin that is a pitch beyond ail thoſe, muſt 
needs be ſuch an one as muſt rorpl/us the devil 
himſelf to proceed farther. South, 
What, you are confounded, and ſtand mute? 
Somewhat nr:p/uft to hear you deny your name. 
0 | Dryden. 
Tom has been eloquent for ha!f an hour toge- 
ther, when he has been nonpluſed by Mr. Dry's 
defiring him to tell what it was that he endea- 
voured to prove. Sperftatcr, 
- NonRE's1DENCE. 2. . [non and re/idence. | 
Failure of reſidence. | 
If the character of perſons choſen into the 
church had been regarded, there would be fewer 
complaints of nenreſidence. WijT. 
NonKRE'SIDENT. 2. J. [non and reſdent. 
One who neglects to live at the proper 
place. ; 
As to nonreſidents, there are not ten clergymen 
in the kingdom who can be termed 1 
70. 
Nox REST STAN CE. z. J. [non and re/i/?- 
ance.] The principle of not oppoſing 
the king; ready obedience to a ſupe- 


rior. 


NO NSENSE. . J. [non and ſenſe.] . 


1. Unmeaning or ungrammatical lan- 
guage. | 

"Till underſtood, all tales, 

Like nonſenſe, are not true nor falſe. Hudibras. 
Many copies diſperſed gathering new faults, 1 


faw more nonſenſe than I could have crammed into | 


Diyden. 


it. 0 
This nonſenſe got into all the following editions 


Noxs zx SICAL. adj. [from nonſenſe.] Un- 


Nox sg N SIGALNESS. 2. . [from nonſen- 


fical.} 


NoNSO'LVENT. adj. [nom and /olvent.] 


NoxsoLu”TioNn. 2. J. [nen and ſolutiox. 
NoxsraRIN OG. adj. [non and Sparing.] 


To Nox sI. wv. a. [non and ſuit.] To 


Noo'Di.E. z. J. [from neddle or noddy.] 


Nook. z. J. [from een hoeck, German.] 


NOO 


meaning ; fooliſh. | 

They had produced many other inept combina- 
tions, or aggregate forms of particular things, and 
nonſenſical ſyſtems of the whole. Ray on Creation. 


Ungrammatical jargon ; fooliſh 
abſurdity. | 


Who cannot pay his debts. 


Failure of ſolution. | 

Athenæus inftances ænigmatical propoſitions, 
and the forfeitures and rewards upon their ſolution 
and nonſcluticn. Bro:me. 


Mercileſs; all veitroying. 

Is't Jexpoſe 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the non(paring war? Shakeſpeare. 


deprive of the benefit of a legal pro- 
ceſs lor ſome failure in the manage- 
ment. 

The addreſſes of both houſes of parliament, the 
council, and the declarations of moſt counties and 
corporations, are laid aſide as of no weight, and 
the whole kingdom of Ireland nonſuited, in default 
of appearance. Soft. 


A fool; a ſimpleton. 


A corner; a covert made by an angle 
or interſection. 
Safely in harbour 
Is the King's ſhip, in the deep 79:k, where once 
Thou call dit me up. Shakeſpeare's Tempę. 
Puy a foggy and a dirty farm 
In that n& ihotten ifle of Albion. Shakeſpearce 
hus entred mne the light- excluding cave, 
And through it ſought ſome inmoſt 70:4 to ſave 
The gold. Chapman. 
The ſavages were driven out of their great Ards, 
into a little 7:4 of land near the river of Strang- 
ford; wheie they now potiets a little territory. 
| Davies. 
Meander, who is ſaid ſo intricate to be, 
Hath not ſo many turns, nor crankling nc94s as ſhe, 
| Dayton. 
Unſphere 
The ſpirit of Plato to unfold 
What worlds or what vaſt regions hold 
Th' immortal mind that hath forſoolc 
Her manſion in this fieſhy 2 Milton's Poems. 
. Ithuriel and Zephon, 
Search thro” this garden, leave unſearch'd no 12. 
: Milton. 
A third form'd within the ground | 
A various mold ; and from the boiling cells, 


By ſtrange conveyance, fill'd each hojlow 15k. 
Ailton. 


none, Erſe; ſuppoſed to be derived from 
nona, Latin, the ninth hour, at which 
their c@na or chief meal was eaten; 
whence the other nations called the time 
of their dinner or chief meal, though 
earlier in the day, by the ſame name.] 
1. The middle hour of the day; twelve; 
the time when the ſun is in the meri— 
dian; midday. 


Neon. — 


Till nen! "till night, my lords, — Shakeſpeare. 


Noon. adj. 


Noo'N DPA. 2. 


NOON. 1. I [non, Saxon; nawn, Welſh; 


Fetch forth the ſtocks, there ſhall he ſit ' till | 


NOR 


The day already half his race had run, 

And ſummon'd him to due repaſt at nen. D 2 
If I turn my eyes at noon towards the "oy: 
cannot avoid the ideas which the light or ſun ;. 
duces in me. | | FER 
In days of paverty his heart was light: 5 
He ſung his hymns at morning, nen, and night, 


„ - « 1 ity 
2. It is taken for midnight, 7 
Full before him at the nn of night, 
He ſaw a quire of ladies. Day 


Meridional. 

How oft the nc, how oft the midnight bel 
That iron tongue of death! with ſolemn kn, 
On folly's errands, as we vainly roam, 8 
Knucks at our hearts, and finds our thoughts 

from home ? Ta: 
, J. [001 and day.] Ni. 
ay, | 
The bird of night did fit, 
Ev'n at n2mmday, upon the market-place, 
Houting and ſhrieking. Shakeſpeare's Julius: Cai, 

The dimnels of our intellectual eves, Arid; 
fitly compares to thoſe of an ow! at land. Berl. 
Noo'npar. adj. Meridional. ; 

The ſcorching fun was mounted high, * 

In all its luſtre to the noonday kV. Aicilr's 0:1), 
Noo x IN G. 2. J. [from nocn.] Repo 
or repaſt at noon. & ; 
Noo'xTipE. 2. J. [nor and 7ide.] Mid. 

day; time of noon. 

Sorrow breaks ſeaſons and repofing hr, 
Makcs the night morning, and the i nieht. 

Shai 
Noo'xTipE. adj. Meridional. : 

Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 

And made an evening at the Nj nick, Cg. 

All things in beſt order to invite 

Ncntide repaſt, or afternoon's repoſe. Ailing 
, We expect the morning red in vain; 

"Tis hid in vapours, or obſcur'd in run. 

The nocntide yellow we in vain require ; 

Tis black in ſtorm, or red in light'ning fire, Prin, 

NOOSE. . /. [no/ada, entangled; 
word found in the gloſſes of Line. 
Mr. Zye.] A running knot which the 

more it is drawn binds the cloſer. 

Can'f thou with a weak angle ſtrike tc whale? 
Catch with a hook, or w:th a 17% inthiul i. 

Where the hangman does ditpoſe, 
To ſpecial friend the knot of . 

They run their necks into a. », 
They'd break em after, to break 1ooſe, Hitt 

Falſely he falls into ſome dangerous 
And then as meanly labours to get Joie. D. 

A rope and a nceſe are no jeſting mats. 

Arbuilns JN. 8 
To Noos. v. a. {from the noun.] Joe 
in a nooſe; to catch; to entrap- 

The fin is woven with threads of diſſetent ies 
the leaſt of them ſtrong 
us. | | Gevernment of the 7255 
o. 2. [rulicilia, Latin.) A Kd 

of bird called a bullfinch or redtail. 
Nor. conj unct. [ ue or. | ; 
1. A particle marking the ſecond or fc 

ſequent branch of a negative propos 
tion: correlative to mertver Or nt. 

I neither love, 797 fear thee. Sp tierte 
Neither love will twins, nr hay, 9% 

2. Two negatives are fometimes Jet“, 
but not according to the propriety © 
our preſent language, though 11%) 
1n the Saxon. 


T3 


1 
n 1% 77 
144¼½ C 


Mine eves, 
Which I have darted at thee, burt thee get; 
Nor, 1 am cure there is 1 force in eis 
That can do hurt. Shakeſpeare's 4 ee. 
3. Neither is ſometimes included 12 . 


* 


by a mitake of the Rage editors. Pope on Sbabeſp. 


| but not elegantly, * 


' 2 50 n 
enough to e and enth. 


before ber gates, hill wolves and lions lay; 
Which with her virtuous drugs ſo tame ſhe made, 
That wolfe, nr lion, would one man invade. 
— TY Chapman. 
nor death could ought divert 
hus to reveal thy heart. 
7 Daniel. 
Simois vr Xanthus ſhall be wanting there; 
A new. Achilles ſhall in arms appear. Dryden. 
4. Nor is in poetry uſed in the firſt branch 
for neither. 
Idle nymph, I pray thee, be g 
Modeſt, and not follow me, ; | 
1 * joe myſelf, nor thee» a Ben Jonſon. 
Abr did they not perceive their evil plight, 
Gr the fierce pains not feel, Milton. 
But how perplext, alas is human fate ? 
1 whom ur avarice, nor pleaſures move z 
Ve: muſt myſelf be made a ſlave to love. Walſb. 
NORTH. 2. /. [nopS, Saxon. ] The 
point oppoſite to the ſun in the meri— 
dinn. : 
More unconſtant than the wind; wha wooes 
Fn now the frozen boſom of the zorth ; 
And being angfr'd puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew dropping ſouth. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The tytannous breathing of the north, 
S' ics al our buds from blowing. Shakeſpeare. 
Fierce Boreas iſſues forth 
'T invade the frozen waggon of the north. Dryden. 
NoxTH. 4%. Northern; being in the 
north. | 
This fha!l be your north border from the great ſea 
to mount Hor, Numbers, xxxiv. 7. 
NorThea'sT. #. . [ noordeaſt, Dutch. ] 
The point betw: en the north and eaſt. 
ſohn Cabot, a Venetian, the father of Sebaſtian 
Cabot, in behalf of Henry the Seventh of England, 


Pow'r, diſgrace, 
Thy glorious tongue t 


8 diſcovered all the north-eaſt coaſts hereof, from the 
Cane of Florida in the ſouth, to Newfoundland 
214 Terra d'Laborador in the north. Heyl. 
Piin he intcriour ſea towards the ſontheaſt, the 
8 Ionian towards the ſouth, and the Adriatick on the 
7 


leut fide, were commanded by three different 
nations. : Arbuthnct. 


NorTt?zRiy. adj. [from north.] Being 
towards the north. 


75/141. 
4 


eforred the cauſes of cold and warm weather, 
ae really the effects of the cold or warmth of the 
tmolphere. | Derham. 
NORTHERN, adj, [from north.] Being 
in the north. 

Proud z2rthern lord, Clifford of Cumberland. 


BY. | SLakeſfeare. 
tr Pol If we erect a red-hot wire until it cool, and 
Tote hang it up with wax and untwiſted filk, where the 
Iver end which cooled next the earth doth reſt, 
Es ; that is the yt hern point, 8 Bregun. 
ent nite 3 7 
1 1 NORTHSTA'B. 1. . [north and far.] 
* The poleſtar; the lodeſtar. 
" i: I! her breath were as terrible as her termina- 


tions, there were no living near her, ſhe would in- 
beck to the art ſtar. Shakeſpeare. 
NO RNTUWARB. adj. [north and pe and, 


or 85 daxon.] Being towards the north. 
propei NozTHwaRD. I adv. [north and pe and, 
ite NO NTHWARDS. Sax.] Towards the 


north, 


illixe me not for my complexion, 
The iadow'd livery of the burniſh'd ſun. 
Bring me the faireſt creature nrthevard born, 
Where Phœebus' fire ſcarce thaws the icicles, 
lud prive whoſe blood is reddeſt. Shazgpeare. 
Going rorth<vard aloof, as long as they had any 
doubt of being purſued, at laſt they croſſed the 
Cm to Spain, Bacon. 
5 1 HH,ĩbeyond the mountains we will go, 
here rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow. 
Dryden. 


+ cloſe priſoner in a room, twenty foot-ſquare, 


bade en 

Med. 
, jo1ness 
Drier 01 
rig 


The r eriy and ſoutherly winds, commonly | 


— ** 


NOS 


being at the northſide of his chamber, is at liberty 
to walk twenty foot ſouthward, not walk twenty 
foot rorih2vard. 8 Locke. 
NorTawr'sT. 2. . [north and weſt.] 


The point between the north and weſt, 

The bathing pl:ces, that they may-remain un- 
der. the ſun until evening, he expoſeth unto the 
ſummer letting, that is n9rtbaveſts Brown. 

NokTawi'NnD. z. J. [north and wind.] 

The wind that blows from the north. 
The clouds were fled, 

Driven by a keen northevind. Milton. 
When the fierce northvind, with his airy forces 
Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury. Watts. 

NOSE. 1. J. [nœpe, nopa, Saxon. ] 

1. The prominence on the face, which is 
the organ of ſcent, and the emunctory 
of the brain. 

Down with the 22%, 
Take the bridge quite away 
Ofhim that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the gen'ral weal. Sap, Timon. 
Ne of Turks and "Tartars lips. 
Our decrees, 
Dead to inflition, to themſelves are dead; 
And liberty plucks juſtice by the 2%. Shakeſp. 
There can be no reaſon given why a vitage 
ſomewhat longer, or a ns/e flatter, could not have 
conſiſted with ſuch a ſoul. Locke. 
Poetry takes me up fo entirely, that I ſcarce ſee 
what paſſes under my ſe. Pope's Letters. 

2. The end of any thing. 

The lungs are as bellows, the aſpera arteria is 
the noe of the bellows. Helder's Elements of Speech. 

3. Scent ; ſagacity. 

We are not offended with a dog for a better naſe 
than his matter, Collier on Envy. 

4. To lead by the Nos g. To drag by 
force: as a bear by his ring. To lead 
blindly. e 

Tho' authority be a ſtubborn bear, 
Yet he is oft led by the noſe with gold. Shakeſp. 
In ſuits which a man doth not underftand, it 
is good to refer them to ſomg friend, but let him 
chuſe well his referendaries, elſe he may be led by 


the noſes Bacon. 
That ſome occult deſign doth lie 

In bloody cy narctomachy, 

Is plain enough to him that knows, 

How ſaints /:ad brothers by the noſes Hudibras. 


This is the method of all popular ſhams, when 
the multitude are to be /cd by the noſes into a fool's 
paradiſe. L'E range. 

5. To thruft one's Nos E into the affairs of 
others. To be meddling with other 
people's matters; to be a buſy body. 

6. To put one's NosE out of joint. To 
put one out in the affections of another. 

To NosE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſcent; to ſmell. . 

Nĩeſe him as you go up the ſtairs. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To face; to oppoſe. 

To Nos. v. 2. Jo look big; to bluſter. 

Adult'rous Anthony ; 
Gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That 79/es it againſt us. Shakeſpeare. 

No'SEBLEED. 7. J. [noſe and bleed; mil- 
lefolium.] A kind of herb. 

No'sz6ar. 2. J. [noe and gay.] A poſie; 
a bunch of flowers, 

She hath four and twenty neſe gays for the ſhearers. 

I Shakeſpeare. 
Ariel ſought | 
The cloſe receſſes of the virgin's thought; 
As on the noſegay in her breaft reclin'd, 
He watch'd th' ideas rifing in her mind. Pope. 

Get you gone in the country to dreſs up neſegays 

for a holy-day. Arbuthnet's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 
No'stLess. adj. [from no/e.] Wanting 


a noſe; deprived of the noſe. 


Jhakeſpcares 


A Wor 
| Mangled Myrmidons, 
Noſzlefs, and handleſs, hackt and chipt, come co 
him. | Sbateſpeure. 
Noso Lo. 2. J. [Lg and a5yc;.] Doc- 
trine of diſeaſes. | 
Nosoroe'TiCK. [vip and wow] Pro- 
ducing diſeaſes. | 

The qualities of the air are noſcpoetick; that is, 
have a power of producing diſeaſes. Arbuthror. 

No'SESMART. 2. /. | no/e and ſmart; naſ- 
turtium.] The herb creſſes. 

No'sTRiL. . J. [noe and Synl, a hole, 
Saxon.] The cavity in the noſe. 

Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 
A favour that may ftrike the dulleſt il. Shakeſp. 

Stinks which the »2frils ſtraight abhor, are not 
the moſt pernicious. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

He form'd thee, Adam, and in thy noſtrils 

breath d 
The breach of life. Milton. 

The ſecondary ation ſubſiſteth in concomitancy. 
with the other; ſo the x:frils are uſeful both for 
reſpiration and ſmelling, but the principal uſe is 
ſmelling. Bran. 

"Theſe ripe fruits recreate the r9fri/s with their 
aromat.c ſcent. More's Divine Dialogues. 

NO'STRUM. n. /. [Lat.] A medicine 
not yet made publick, but remaining 
in ſome fingle hand. 

Very extraordinary, and one of his neſtrums, let 
it be writ upon his monument, Hic jacet auctor 
bujus argumenti; for no body ever uſed it before. 

| Stilling fleets 
What drop or naſtrum can this plague remove? 


P Co 
Nor. adv. [ne auhr, Sax. niet, Dutch. | 
1. The particle of negation, or refuſal, 
If thou be the world's great parent, 
How falls it then that with thy furious fervour 
Thou doſt afflict as well the not deſerver, 
As him that doth thy lovely heſts deſpiſe ? Spenſer. 
His countenance likes me not. Shak. King Lear. 
The man held his peace, to wit, whether the 
Lord had made his journey proſperous or not. Gen. 


The queſtion is, may I do it, or may I no! do it; 


| Sanderſons 

He is invulnerable, I nt. Ailton. 
Let each man do as to his fancy ſeems; 

I wait, „/ I, *till you have better dreams. Dryden. 

This objection hinders not but that the heroic 

action enterpriſed for the Chriſtian cauſe, and exe- 

cuted happily, may be as well executed now as it 

was of old. Dryden. 

Grammar being to teach men not to ſpeak, but 


to ſpeak correctly: where rhetoric is nat neceſſary, 


grammar may be ſpared. Locke on Education. 
This day, be bread and peace my lot; 
All elſe beneath the ſun 
Thou know ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, 
And let thy will be done. Pope's Univerſal Prayer. 
2. The firſt member of a negative ſen- 
tence, followed by nor or neither. 
I was not in ſafety, neither had I reſt. 
Nut for price nor reward. 
3. A word of exception. 
I will for this afflict the ſeed of David, but na 
for ever. Kings. 
4. A word of prohibition, or deprecation. 
Stand in awe, and ſin not. Pſalms. 
Forſake me not, O Lord; O my God, be not far 
from me. | © Pſalms. 
5. It denotes ceſſation or extinction. No 
more. | | 
Thine eyes are upon me, and I am nat. Job, vii. 
NO TABLE. adj. [notable, Fr-notabilis, 
Latin. ] | 


Pr 


"E Remarkable ; memorable ; obſervable: 


it is now ſcarcely uſed, but in irony. 


The ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too notable to 
be unknown to your ears; which, it ſeems, all 


worthy fame hath glory to come unto. Sidney. 
Cc2 The 
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NOT 

The ſame is notified in the notabigt places of the 
dioceſs. Whitegifte. 
At Kilkenny, many notable laws were enacted, 
which ſhew, for the law doth beſt diſcover enor- 
mities, how much the Engliſh colonies were cor- 
rupted. Davies. 
Two young men appeared nctable in ſtrength, ex- 
cellent in beauty, and comely in apparel. 2 Mac. 
They bore two or three charges from the horſe 

with notable courage, and without being broken. 
| h Clarendon. 
Both armies lay ſtill without any rotable action, 
for the ſpace of ten days. Clarend:en. 
Varro's aviary is ſtill ſo famous, that it is reckon- 
ed for one of thoſe ro:ables which foreign nations 
record. Addiſon. 
It is impoſſible but a man muſt have firſt paſſed 
this notable itage, and got his conſcience thorough- 
ly debauched and hardened, before he can arrive to 
the height of ſin. South. 
2. Careful; buſtling: in contempt and 


irony. 


of the fortunes, as of the lives of his ſubjects. 
When any man grew rich, to keep him from be- 
ing dangerous to the ſtate, he ſent for all his goods. 
Addiſon's Freehelider. 
No“raBLEN ESS. 2. J. [from notable.) Ap- 
pearance of buſineſs; importance: in 
- contempt. 
No'TaBLy. adv. [from notable.] 
3. Memorably ; remarkably. 
This we ſee notably proved, in that the oft poll- 
ing of hedges conduces much to their laſting. 
Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 
Herein doth the endleſs mercy of God notably 
appear, that he vouchſafeth to accept of our re- 
pentance, when we repent, though not in particu- 
lar as we ought to do. Perkins. 
2. With conſequence; with ſhew of im- 


portance: ironically, 

Mention Spain or Poland, and he talks very 
notably 5 but if you go out of the gazette, you drop 
him. Aadliſon. 

NorARTIAL. adj. [from ntary.] Taken 
by a notary. 

It may be c:lled an authentick writing, though 
not a publick initrument, through waat of an- 
taria! evidence. . Ayliffe. 

No'rary. u. /. [notaire, French; from 
notarius, Lat.] An officer whole bufi— 
neſs it is to rake notes of any thing 

which may concern the publick. 

There is a declaration made to have that very 
book, and no other ſet abroad, wherein their pre- 
ſent authoci:2d u i; do write thoſe things fully 
and only, Wich being written and there read, 
are by their own open teſt mon acknowledged to be 
their own. | Hooker. 

Go with me to a nary, ſeal me there 
Your bond. HHadeſſearc's MM rchant f Venice. 

One of thoſe with him, being a mtzry, made 
22 entry or this act. Bacon's New Ailoutits. 

So I but M Hur recorder am in this, 

Or mouth and ſpeaker cf the univerſe, 

A miniſterial noary ; for tis 

Not I, but you and tame that make this verſe, 
x Donne. 


taries. 
Nora“ rTIox. 2. J. [ nctatio, Latin.] 
1. The act or practice of recording any 
thing by marks; as by figures or letters. 
Netaticn teaches how to deſcribe any number by 
certain notes and characters, and to declue the va- 
lue thereof being fo deſcribed, and that is by de- 
grees and periods. Cocker. 
2. Meaning; ſigniſication. 
A foundation being primarily of uſe in archi- 


bones to it in relation to a building. Hammond. 
Conſcience, according to the very zation of the 


This abſolute monarch was as natable a guardian 


tecture, hath no other literal no:a7zizn but what be- 


They have in cach province, intendants and 2 


Teirples 


NOT 
word, imports a double knowledge; one of a divine 
law, and the other of a man's own action; and 
ſo is the application of a general law, to a parti- 
cular inſtance of practice. South, 
NOTCH. ». /. | nocchia, Italian. ] 
1. A nick; a hollow cut in any thing; a 
nock. 
The convex work is compoſed of black and 
Citrin pieces in the margin, of a pyramidal figure 


appoſitely ſet, and with tranſverſe notches. Grew. 


From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes: 
There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. Swift. 
2. It ſeems to be erroneouſly uſed for zi. 
He ſhew'd a comma ne'er could claim 
A place in any Britiſh name; 
Yet making here a perfect botch, 
Thruſts your poor vowel from his zctch. Swift. 
To Nor. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
cut in ſmall hollows. | 
He was too hard for him directly: before Co- 
rioli, he ſcotcht him and notebt bim like a carbo- 
nado. | Shakeſpeare. 
The convex work is compoſed of ak and 
Citrin pieces, cancellated and tranſverſely notched. 
Grew's Muſeum. 
From him whoſe quills ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 
To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter, Pope. 
NoTcawset'D. 20%. [nach and weed; 
artiplex olida.] An herb called orach. 


NorTE. | for ze note.] May not. 
Ne let him then aqmire, 
Rut yield his ſenſe to be too blunt and baſe 
That rote without an hound fine footing trace. 
| Spenſcr. 
NOTE. . J. [nota, Latin; notte, Fr.] 


1. Mark; token: as Bellarmine's notes of 


the church. : 
Wheſoever appertain to the vifible body of the 


church, they have alſo the rctes of external pro- 


feſſion whereby the world knoweth what they are. 
Hooker. 
2. Notice; heed. 
Give order to my ſervants that they take 
No note at all of our being abſent hence. Shateſp. 
I wiil beſtow ſome precepts on this virgin, 
Worthy the note. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Reputation; conſequence. 
Divers men of note have been brought into Eng- 


1 Abbot. 
Andronicus and Junia are of note among the 
apoſtles. | Romans. 


As for metals, authors of good yore aſſure us, that 
even they have been obſerved to grow. Boyle. 
4. Reproach; ſtigma. 
| The more to aggravate the ore, 
With a foul traytor's name ſtuff I thy throat. 
| Shakeſpcare. 
3. Account; information; intelligence; 
notice, Not uſed, 
She that from Naples 
Can have no x7; unleſs the ſun were poſt, 
The man i' th* moon's too flow. Shakeſp. Tempe. 
In ſuits of fav ur, the firſt coming ought to 
take little place; to far forth conſideration may be 
had of his truſt, thut if inteli!;;ence of the matter 
cculd not otherw'fe have been had but by him, 


advantage be not ten of the nite, but the party 


left to his other means, and in ſome ſort recom- 
penſed for his diſcovery. 
6. State of being ovſerved, 
Small matters come with great commendation, 
becauſe they are continually in uſe and in note: 


whereas the occaſion of any great virtue cometh 


but on feſtivals. Bacon. 

7. Pune; voice; harmonick or melodious 
ſound. : 

Theſe are the notes wherewith are drawn from 

the hearts of the multitude ſo many ſighs ; with 

theſe tunes thcir minds are cxaſperated azainſt the 

lawful guides and governors cf their ſouls. [lockers 


The wakefui bird tunes her nocturnal note. Mili. 


Bacon. 4 


| 


NOT 
J now muſt change thoſe wotes to trazick, Mi, 
You that can tune your ſounding ſtring ſo by 
Of ladies beauties and of love to tell ; 5 
Once change your note, and let your lute report 
The juſteit grief that ever touch'd the court, 
One common mote on either lyre did Arik, By 
And knaves and fools we both abhorr d alike, 
Ds 
8. Single ſound in muſick. ”"_ 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This univerſal frame began : | 
From harmony to harmony, 
Thro' all the compaſs of the nes it ran, 
The diapaſon clofing tull in man. Dr; 
9. Short hint; ſmall paper; memorial . 
He will'd me 
In heedfull'ſt reſervation to beſtow them, 
As notes whole faculties incluſive were, 
More than they were in note. 
In the body's priſon ſo ſhe lies, 
As through the body's windows the muſt look, 
Her divers pow'rs of ſenſe to exerciſo, 
By gath ring nctes out of the world's great book, 
Darin. 
ſymbol; muſical cha. 


Sha ie cre 


10. Abbreviation; 
racter. 

Contract it into a narrow compaſs by ſhort «1; 
and abbreviations, Bakor on Learnirg, 

11. A ſmall letter. = 

A hollow cane within her hand ſhe brougi, 

But in the concave had inclos'd a nr. Dryden, 
12. A written paper. 

J cannot get over the prejudice of taking ſone 
little offence at the clergy, for perpetually rex{ng 
their ſermons ; perhaps my frequent Iearing of 
foreigners, who never make uſe of n:tes, may he 
added to my diſguſt. wißt. 

13. A paper given in confeſſion of a debt. 

His note will go farther than my bond. A Hull. 

14. Explanatory annotation. 

The beſt writers have been perplexed with uu, 
and obſcured with illuſtrations. Jer on the Calf. 

This put him upon a cloſe application to hi 
ſtudies, He kept much at home, and writ nc: 
upon Homer and Plautus. Lan, 

To NOTE. v. a. [ noto, Latin; noter, Ft.) 
1. To obſerve; to remark; to hecd; to 
attend; to take notice of. 

The fool hath much pined away.“ 
No more of that, I have noted it well. 

If much you note him, 
You 1hall offend him. 

Some things may in paſſing be fitiy . 


Lammird. 


Shel ſpe 


Shakclpeare's Nucdel. 
7 1 
1 * 


I began to notre 

The ſtormy Hyades, the rainy goat. 4 i 0s 
Wand'ring from clime to elime, obierv u 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates turvey d. , 
2. To deliver; to ſet down. 
Saint Auguſtin ſpeaking of devout men, 2, 
how they daily freque:ccd the church, how drt. 
tive ear they gave unto the le{ions and GO 
read. | Lickine 
Note it in a book, that it may be for eve: 49 
ever. J. **. „ 
3. To charge with a crime: wu © 
for. : 
Sine weſte Dianam, agrees better with - 
had the fame of chaflity, than with ether of = 

Julia's, who were both ned of incontinene;s | 


Dryzt% 
4. [In mufick.) To ſet down the £95 
of a tune, | 


. ” 4 A 
No'TzroOOK. ». J. [note and — ] 
book in which notes and memoran um 


are ſet down. 


Caſſius all his faults obſerv d; 
Set in a noicbcok, learn'd, and conn 


To caſt into my teeth. Shakgprare's 


Li vi 4 $ . 0 


'd by rote, 


Julius C. 
No rkEb. 


"Us aw 


NOT 


Nor ED. fart. adi. [from note.] Re- 

markable; eminent; celebrated. 

" ned chymiſt procured a privilege, that none 

but he ſhould vend 4 ſpirit. Boyle. 
oftinian's laws, if we may believe a noted author, 


IH force of laws in France or Holland. 
have not the 3 


0% TEE. 2. / [from note.] He who takes 


notice. ; - 
THIN G. 2. . [no and thing; nat hing, 
Scottith. ] : | : ; 
Negation of being; nonentity; uni- 
rerſal negation: oppoſed to Something. 
Id js moſt certain, that there never could be no- 
berg. For if there could have been an inſtant, 
betern there was nat hing, then eicher noi bing 
; „or ſomething made itielf; and fo 
But if there never 


*. 


rc. 


bez we aſlert an eternal God to have been 
te efficient caule of it. : Bentley. 

This ucthing is taken either in a vulgar or philo- 
Chica ſenſe; ſo we ſay there is nothing in the cup 

in 2 vulgar ſenſe, when we mean there is NO liquor 
init; but we cannot ſay there is thing in the 
in a strict philoſophical ſenſe, while there is 
Watts. 


cup; 
ar in its 

Nonexiſtence. 

Michty fates characterleſs are grated 


0 1 To duty 2 ing. Shakeſpeare's Treilus and Creſſida. 

5 Not any thing; no particular thing. 

fe Tneie thall nothing die. Exodus, ix. 4. 
Tt Yet had his aſpect nothing of ſevere, 

5 Fu: fuch 2 face a3 promis'd him ſincere. Dryden. 


Philoſophy wholly ſpeculative is barren, and pro- 


N 77 at all was done, while any thing re- 
| Addiſon on the War. 
o other thing. 

Rthine but a ſteady reſolution brought to prac- 


e, tice; God's grace uſed, his commandments obeyed, | 
n and his pardon begged; nothing but this will intitie 
on you to God's acceptance. Nate's Prep. for Death. 
t Mi 


they are, by thoſe who pretend to inſtruct, other- 
wiz uſed, they conceal indeed ſomething; but 
that wich they conceal, is nothing but the igno- 
race, error, or ſophiſtry of the taller, for there 
„ in truth, nothing elfe under them. Locle. 
No quantity or degree. 

112 report wich the troops of horſe make, 
wald add nabin, of courage to their fellows. 

SE Clarendon. 
No importance; no uſe; no value. 
The dutward ſhew of churches, draws the rude 


71 O's Profle to the reverencing and frequenting thereof, 
Hay d, # :2tev2r forae of our late too nice fools ſay, there 
. Pape. l 757517 in the ſeemly form of the church. 

| Hpenſer's Ireland. 
„ pita Lerc'd, ye are of nothing, and your work of 
Aen · aN Jaiab. 
es . No poſſ-fhon of fortune. 
Late, dot nornely ſnepherd; a man that from very 
ge 171 s grown into an unſpeakable eſtate. 
XXX + 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


: No diicvIty; no trouble. 


14, org, but we make net hing of ſuffering our ſouls 
r 01 . Wu laves to Our luſts. Ray. 
1 ching of no proportjon. 
D 2 e charge of making the ground, and other- 
e [066 Stent, but nothing to the profit. Bacon. 
© Lie; ſomething of no conſideration 
. 4 er importance. 
dum 8 _ rather have one ſcratch my head i* th' ſun, 
. 7 ae alarum were ftruck, than idly fit 
wg my ncthings monſter'd. Shakeſpeare. 
ote, bo "9g n0'birgs, take your leave, 
15 C "7 mult you me deceive. Craſhaw. 


— 


No rIicE. 2. / 


dices gctbing but vain idcas. Diyden's Don Sebaß. 6 


Words ate made to declare ſomeching; where 


\ 4s Ss . . CS by p 
e indaſtrious to preſerve our bodies from 


NOT 
"Tis noting, ſays the fool; but fays the friend, 
+ This thing, Sir, will bring you to your end. 
Do I not ſee your dropſy belly fwell ? Dryden. 
That period includes more than a hundred ſen- 
tences that might b2 writ to expreſs multiplication 
of not ings, and all the fatiguing perpetual buſineſs 
of having no buſineſs to do. Fere's Letters. 
Natcitſus is the glory of his race; 
For who does nothing with a better grace? Young. 
11. Nething has a kind of adverbial ſig- 
nification. In no degree; not at all. 


Who will make me a liar, and make my ſpeech | 


nothing worth ? Feb, xxiv. 25. 
Auria, nothing diſmayed with the greatneſs of 
the Turk's fleet, ſtill kept on his courſe. Knoles. 

But Adam with ſuch counſel nothing ſway d. 
Milton. 


No“ rHIN ON ESS. 2. J. [from nothing.] 


1. Nihility; nonexiſtence. 
His art did expreſs 
A quinteſſence even from rothingneſs, N 
From Gall pri vations, and lean emptineſs. Donne. 


2. Nothing; thing of no value. 


I a zothingneſs in deed and name, 
Did ſcorn to hurt his forfeit carcaſe. Hudibras. 
[ notice, French; notitia, 
Latin. ] 
1. Remark; heed ; obſervation ; regard. 
The thing to be regarded in taking notice of a 
child's milcarriage is, what root it ſprings from. 
| Locke. 
This is done with, little notice : very quick the 
actions of the mind a.e performed. Licke. 
How ready is envy to mingle with the notices 
which we take of other perſons! Watts. 
2. Information; intelligence given or re- 
ceived. | 
I have given him nice, that the duke of Corn- 
wal and his ducheſs will be here. SHA. K. Lear. 


NorTiFica"rioNn. 2. J. [ notification, Fr. 


from notify.) Act of making known; 


repreſentation by marks or ſymbols. 
Four or five torches elevated or depreſſed out of 
their order, either in breadth or longways, may, 
by agreement, give great variety of notifications. 
Holder on Speech. 


To No'TiIrFyY. wv. a. [notifier, French; 


notifico, Latin.] To declare; to make 
known; to publiſh. 


There are other kind of laws, which notify the | 


will of God. Hooker. 
Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by 
thoſe reſpective appellations by wich they are no- 
tified and conveyed to the mind. South, 
This ſolar month is by civil ſanction notified in 
authentic calendars the chief meaſure of the year: 
a kind of ſtandard by which we meaſure time. 


Holder. 
NO'TION. 2. /. [ notion, French; aotio, 


Latin. ] 

1. Thought; repreſentation of any thing 
formed by the mind; idea; image; 
conception. ; 

Being we are at this time to ſpeak of the pro- 
per notion of the church, therefo.ce I ſhall not look 
upon it as comprehending any more than the ſons 
of men. Pearſon. 

The fiction of ſome beings which are not in 
nature, ſ:cond rctions, as the logicians cail them, 
has been founded on the conjunction of two na- 
tures, which have a real ſeparat: being. Dryden. 

Many actions are puniſhed by law, that are as 
of ingratitude; but this is merely accidental to 
them, as they are ſuch acts; for if they were pu- 
niſhed properly under that »9i2n, and upon that 
account, the puniſhment would equally reach all 
actions of the ſame kind. _ South. 

What hath been generally agreed on, I content 
myſelf to aſſume under the netun of principles, in 
order to what I haie farther to write. Newton. 

There is nothing made a more common ſubject 


4 


— 


NOT 
of diſcourſe than nature and it's laws; and yet 
few agree in their notions about theſe words. 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
That notion of hunger, cold, found, colour, 
thought, wiſh, or fear, which is in the mind, is 
called the idea of hunger, cold, ſound, wiſh, Se. 
, | | Wattis's Logick. 
2. Sentiment; opinion. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us; ualefs we ourſelves 
Seek them with wand ring thoughts and notions vain. 
Milton. 
It would be incredible to a man who has never 
been in France, ſhould one relate the extravagant 
nation they entertain of themſeives, and the mean 
opinion tney have of their neighbours. Aladiſon. 
Senſual wits they were, who, it is probab.e, 


took pleaſure in ridiculing the ten cf a life to 
Come. N : Atterbury. 
3. Senſe; underſtanding; intellectual 


power. This fenſe is frequent in 
Shakeſpeare, but not in uſe. 

His notion weakens, his diſcernings 
Are letiargy d. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

So told, as earthly nctian can receive. Milton. 

No'T1ionaAL. adj. from action.] | 

1. Imaginary; ideal; intellectual; ſub. 
ſiſting only in idea; viſionary; fantaſti- 
cal. | | 

The general and indefinite contemplations and 
notions, of the elements and their conjugations,. 
of the influences of heaven, are to be ſet aſide, 
being but moticrnal and ill-limited : and definite 
axioms are to be drawn out of meatured inſtai:ces. 

Bacons 

Happineſs, object of that waking dream 
Which we call life, miſtaking ; fugitive theme 
Of my purſ1ing verſe, ideal thade, 

Notional good, by fancy only made. Prior. 

We muſt be wary, leſt we aſcribe any real ſub» 
ſiſtence or perſonality to this nature or chance; for 
it is merely a notiona/ and imaginary thing, an ab- 
ſtract univerſal, which is properly nothing; a con- 
ception of our own making, occaſioned by our 
reflecting upon the. ſettled courſe of things; de- 
noting only thus much, that all thoſe bodies move 
and act according to their eſſential properties, with- 
out any conſciouſneſs or intention of ſo doing. 

Bentley. 
2. Dealing in ideas, not realities. 
The moſt forward notional dictators fit down 
in a contented ignorance. Glanville's Scepfis. 
NorioxvALITY. 2. /. [from notional.] 
Empty, ungrounded opinion. A word 
not in uſe. ; 

I aimed at the advance of ſcience, by diſcredit= 
ing empty and talkative norionality. Glanvilles 

No'TIonNALLY. adv. [from zoticnal.] In 
idea; mentally; in our couception, 
though not in reality. | 

The whole rational nature of man conſiſts of two 
faculties, underſtanding and will, whether really or 
notionally diſtinct, I thail not diſpute. N Miß. 

NoTtori'tTY. 2. . [netoricts, French; 
from notorious.] Publick knowledge; 
publick expoſure. 

We ſee what a multitude of pagan teſtimonies 
may be produced for all thoſe rema:kabiu paſſages: 
and indeed of ſeveral, that more than anſwer your 
expectation, as they were not jubjects in their on 
nature fo expoſe] to publick triecy. Aadiſen. 

NO TO RIOUS. adj. [notorizs, Latin; 
notoire, Fr.] Publickly known; evi- 
dent to the world; apparent; nut hid- 
den. It is commaty uſed of things 
known to their difadvantage ; whence 
by thofe who do not know the true ſig- 
nification of the word, an atrocious 
crime is called a notorious Crime, whe- 

ther publick or ſecret. | ; 
What 
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NOT 


Whizt need you make ſuch ado in cloaking a 
matter 190 ion. Whitgifte. 
ihe goodneſs of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope againſt the king; your good- 


neſs, 
Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious. » 
Sh. - peare. 
I ſhail have law in Epheſus, 
To ycur natorious ſhame. Shakeſpeare. 


In the time of king Edward III. the impedi- 
ments of the conqueſt of Ireland are zotoricus. 
| Davies. 
This ꝓreſbyterian man of war congratulates a 
certain ti,, murther, committed by a zealot of 
his own devotion. White. 
We think not fit to condemn the moſt notorious 
malefuctor before he hath had licence to propoſe his 
plea. Fell. 
What rotorious vice is there that doth not ble- 
m:ih a man's reputation ? Tillotſon. 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always 
very ncterious for leading a lite of lazineſs and plea- 
Fire, which arifes partly out of the plenty of their 
abuntry, and partly out of the temper of their cli- 
mate. | Addiſon on Italy. 
The biſhops have procured ſome ſmail advance- 
ment of rents; although it be »:torizes that they do 
not receive the third penny of the real value. 
Swift's Miſcellanies. 
NoTo'r1ousLY. adv. [from notorious. ] 
Publickly ; evidently ; openly. 
The expoſing himſelf r5:riofly, did ſometime: 
change the fortune of the day. Clurendon. 
I his is nerio¹ſy diſcoverable in ſome differences 
of brake or fern. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ovid tells us, that the cauſe was notoriouſly 
known at Rome, though it be left ſo obſcure to 
after- ages. Dryden. 
Should the genius of a nation be more fixed in 
government, than in mora's, learning, and com- 
plexion; which do all zetoriouſly vary in every age. 
Swift. 


NoTo'r10UsSNESS. 2. . [from xotorious. 


Publick fame; notcriety. 
To NoTT. v. a. To ſhear. Ainſw. 
No'TwHEaT. 2. J. [no and wheat. } 

Of wheat there are two ſorts; French, which 
is bearded, and requireth the beit ſoil, and n= 
ao beat, ſo termed becauſe it is unbearded, being 
contented with a meaner earth. Carew. 

NoTwiTHSTA'NDING. con. [This word, 
though in conformity to other writers 
called here a conjunction, is properly a 
participial adjective, as it is compounded 
of not and wwithftanding, and anſwers 
exactly to the Latin 2 ob/tante ; it is 
moſt properly and analogically uſed in. 
the ablative caſe abſolute with a noun; 
as, he is rich notwithſtanding his loſs ; it 
is not fo proper to ſay, he is rich not- 
avithBanding he has [oft much; yet this 
mode of writing is too frequent. Addi/or 
has uſed it: but when a ſentence fol- 
lows, it 1s more grammatical to inſert 
that; as, he is rich notwithſtanding that 
he has liſt much. When notwith/tand- 
ing is uſed abſ lutely, the expreſſion is 
elliptical, s or that being underſtood, 
as in the following paſſages of Hooker. ] 

1. Without hindrance or obſtruction from. 

Thoſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed miraculous 
cures, were ſo tranſported, that their gratitude made 
them, nowithſtanding his prohibition, proclaim the 
wonders he had done for them. Decay of Picty. 

2. Although. This uſe is not proper. 

A perſon languiſhing under an ill habit of body, 
may loſe ſeveral ounces of blood, notwithflanding it 
will weaken him for a time, in order to put a new 
ferment into the remaining maſs, and draw into it 
freſh ſupplies. Addiſon. 


NOV 


3. Nevertheleſs ; however. 

They which honour the law as an image of the 
wiſdom of God himſelf, are norevithBonding to know 
that the ſame had an end in Chriſt. Hocker. 

The knowledge is ſmall, which we have on 
earth concerning things that are done in heaven : 
ntevithſtanding this much we know even of ſaints 
in heaven, that they pray. Docker. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day, for melting charity: | 
Yet netævitſiſtanding, being incens'd, he's flint; 

As humorous as winter. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
NOTUS. u. /. [Latin.] The ſouthwind. 

With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, 
Notus and Afer black, with rhund'rous clouds 
From Sierra Liona. Milton's Paradije Ji. 

Nova"TiON., 2. . [nowatio, Lat.] The 
introduction of ſomething new. 

NOVA TOR. u. . [Latin.] The intro- 
ducer of ſomething new. 


NO'VEL. ad. [uovellus, Latin; nouvelle, 
French. ] | | 

1. New; not ancient; not uſed of old; 

; unuſual. | 


The Preſbyterians are exacters of ſubmiſſion to 
their novel injunctions, before they are ſtamped 
with the authority of laws. King Charles. 

It is no mowvel uſurpation, but though void of 
other title, has the preſcription of many ages. 

: Decay of Piety. 
Such is the conflant ſtrain of this bleſied ſaint, 
who every where brands the Arian doctrine, as the 
new, novel, upſtart hereſy, folly and madneſs. 
Faterland, 
2. [In the civil law.] Appendant to the 
code, and of later enaction. 

By the rwcl conſtitutions, burial may not be 
denied to any one. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 

No'veL. 2. J. [nouwelle, French. ] 
1. A ſmall tale, generally of love. 

Nothing of a furcign natuie; lilte the trifling 
novel which Arioſto ia ſerted in his poems. Dryden. 

Her mangl d fanie in barb' rous pattime loſt, 

The coxcomb's n5vel, and the drunkard's toaſt, 
Prior. 
2. A law annexed to the code. 

By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a 
preibyter till he was thirty-five years of age: though 
by a later nevi it was ſuſficlent, if he was abvve 
thirty. | | = Ajliffe. 

No'veLisT. 2. J. [from vol. 
1. Innovator; aſſertor of novelty. 

Teleſius, who hath renewed the philoſophy of 
Parmenides, is the beſt of ißt. Bacon. 
The fathers of this ſyno1 were not ſchiſmatical, 
or nowveliſts in the matter of the ſabbath, Vite. 

Ariſtotle roſe, 
Who nature's ſecrets to the world did teach, 
Yer that great ſoul our /i/fs impeach. Denham. 
The fooleries of ſome affected n;welft have diſ- 
credited new diſcoveries. Glanville's Scepſis. 

The abettors and favourers of them he ranks 

ith the Abonites, Argemonites, and Samoſate- 
rians, condemn'd hereticks, brands them as zovel- 
{its of late appearing. Waterland. 
2. A writer of novels. 
No'veLTY. #. J. [nouveaute, French.] 
1. Newneſs; ſtate of being unknown to 


former times. 3 
They which do that which men of account did 
before them, are, although they do amiſs, yet the 
leſs faulty, becauſe they are not the authors of 
harm: and doing well, their actions are freed 
from prejudice or novelty. | Hooker. 
2. Freſhneis; recentneſs; newneſs with 


reſpect to a particular perſon. 
N:welty is only in requeſt; and it is dangerous to 
be aged in any kind of courſe. Shakeſpeare. 
As religion. entertains our ſpeculations with 
great objects, ſo it entertains them with new; and 


— 


novelty is the great parent of pleaſure; upon which | 
6 


— 


account it is that men are ſo much pieaſcd Wit 


(] 
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NOVEMBER. n. J. [Latin.] Tig et. 
venth month of the year, or the ing 
reckoned from March, which va 

a , 
when the Romans named the month; 
vp 
accounted the. firſt, 
November is drawn in a garment of chanze!s, 
green, and black upon his head, Peaches 

No'venaRY. 2. /. ¶ nowenarius, Latin. 
Number of nine; nine colleQvely, 

P'talemy by parts and numbers impliech chr. 
terical years; tliat is, ſeptenaries and nove 

| | L uevt. 

Looking upon them as in their otiginal dg. 
ences and combinations, and as ſelected out or 
natural ſtock of nine quaternions, or four ei. 
rics, their nature and differences lie moſt oi 
to be underſtood. 5 

5 27 : . 

Nove'rCat. adj. [novercalis, from . 


Nov 


verca. Latin. ] Having the manner of ; 
a ſtepmother ; beſeeming a ſtepmother, 5 
When the whole tribe of birds by incubaden, 1 
produce their young, it is a wonde ful deriaion, 7 
that ſome few families ſhoa!d do it in a more g ; 
wercal way. Dertar, n 
Nou. 2. J. [nz aux, not any thirg, | 
Saxon; as therefore we write a7: not _ 
ought for any thing, we ſhould, accore. of 
ing to analogy, write naught not nig: ſe 
for nothing; but a cuſtom has irrever. 0 
ſibly prevailed of uſing zavght for dad, \ 
and nought for nothing.] fl 
1. Not any thing; nothing. OL 
Who cannot fee this palpable device? * 
Yet who ſo bold, but ſays he ſees it not? gr 
Pad is the world, and it will come to y5ug/t, ; 
When ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſcen in thought. . 
Shu. peuri. a 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth ev'ry Raten; a2 ? 
Rerege, aifirm, and turn their halcyon beaxs 1510 
With ev'ry gate and vary of their matters, T 
As knowing n:ught, like dogs, but fol wing, "EF 
Sha de pearte 10 cl 
Ye are of nothing, and your work of . T 
Hajab, xi 2% 70 
Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, . . NC 
And deviltſh machinations come to naught, Niue, _ 
2. In no degree. A kind of adrervia 15 
ſignification, which a has ſome. 55 
HET. ke 
In young Rinaldo fierce deſires he ſy d a 
And noble heart, of reſt impatient, = Th 
To weaith or ſovereign power he noght am fe. Che i; 
| ele Yo! 
3. To ſet at NoucGhyT, Not to valde; birt 
to flight; to ſcorn; to diſregard. | the ki 
Ye have ſer at naugbt all my counſel, and wows Qt Goc 
none of my reproof. 1 N 
No'vice. 2. J. [novice, French; 1911s! 


Latin.] 2 
1. One not acquainted with any thing; 
a freſh man; one in the rudimenis d 
any knowledge. 
Triple-twin'd whorc ! 
Haſt ſold me to this novice. 
Bring me to the fight of Iſabella, 
A novice of this place. Shakeſp. Alea ef- 
You are novices ; tis a world to ſee 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch can make the curſe? e. 


* L . 
Sud tw 


ꝛtis thou 
Shckelpes 705 


Me. 


4 x 5 . g tre ſuc⸗ 
We have novices and apprentices, that 


| ul. 

ceſſion of the former employed men do rot * 
If any unexperienced young novice hf go” 
the fatal neighbourhood of ſuch peſts, ah 


they are plying his full purſe and his ep'y 


N 
S 
1 1k 


NOU 
F am your gy A novice in the trade, 


7 | The fool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade; n 
'0 ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 
And want the fſoothing AN 
le. Put caught myſelf lie ſtruggling in the ſnare, 
th And the 1 love, or laughs at all my pain, 8 
13 "Lowe ker worth too well, and pays me with 
as, Or knows her * 
he difdain- Dryden. 
ls, In thee experiments I have ma ane ſuch 
mY circumſtances, by which either the phenomenon 
alt might Le rendered more conſpicuous, or a nice 
. micht mo e caſily try them, or by which I did try 
l.] _ en y. Nioten's Opticks. 
; „One who has entered a.religious houſe, 
ra: but not yet taken the vow ; a proba- 
15 tioner. 8 
* "vi TATE. 2. J. [noviciat, French. ] 
of 4 The fate of a novice; the time in 
ter wich the rudiments are learned. 
1198 This is ſo great a maſterpiece in fin, that he 
Gr dub have patied his tyro:inium or novitiate in fin- 
.n no, before he come to this, be he never ſo quick 
er of 2 proncient. x 5 15 Soutb. 
ther. lie time ſpent in a religious houſe, by 
ation, dar of trial, before the vow is taken. 
1100 ory. 2. /, [noviſas, Latin.] New- 
1 neſs ; novelty. ? E 
og Some conceive ſhe might not yet be certain, | 
IS, tar only man was privileged with ſpeech, and - be- 
't not joz in the 1:4777y of the creation and unexperience 
cord. ot ul things, might not be affrighted to hear a 
unglt ſerpent ip:ak. Brown. 
. r. The crown of the head. See 
r bad, Nor. 5 = ; : Spenſer. 
orb. Ne would; would not. Sper/er. 
or N. 2. J. [noun, old French; zomen, 
{in.] The name of any thing in 
grammar. 
t in 15 the name of a thing, whether ſub- 
ht. gene mode or relation, which in ſpeech is uſed 
ure w grit the ſame wien there is oecaũ n to affirm 


or deny any thing about it, or to expreſs any re- 
lation it has to any other thing. Clarke. 
Thou haſt men about thee, that uſually talk of 
dan and a verb, and ſuch abominable words as 
delete. no chriſtian ear can endure to hear. Shakeſpeare. 
| Ihe bay, who ſcarce has paid his entrance down, 
To hi: proud pedant, or declin'd a nzzne Dryden. 
[:NOURISH. v. a. [nourrir, French; 
wutrio, Ladin.) 
Jo encreaſe or ſupport by food, or 
al'ment of any kind. 
He planteth an aſh, and the rain doth nouriſh it. 
Tf. xliv. 14. 
Tbro' her nauriſd'd powers enlarg'd by thee, 


ſome» 


d "Hs 2 

WET She ſprings aloft. Thomfon"s Summer. 
7 a You are to honour, improve, and perfect the 
value; ſfirt that is within you : you are to prepare it for 


rd. 


7 th: kingdom of heaven, to 19urifſh it with the love 
and Wound 


ef God and of virtue, to adorn it with good works, 

2d +, ala 

de ae it as holy and heavenly as you can. 
Law. 


villa, 
Io ſupport; to maintain. 
Whilf I in Ireland rouriſh a mighty band, 
I will fir up in England ſome black form. Saz. 


ments e Him will 1 foliow, and this houſe forgo 
Tha z0riſhe me a maid. Chapman. 

s thou Pharach's danghter took him up, and nouriſhed 

bckeſperrt um for her own ſon. Ads, vii. 21. 


| To encourage; to foment. Out of uſe. 
Vat madneſs was it with ſuch proofs to nouriſh 


* wnenticns, vchen there were fuch effectdal 
Jo 


T ft: r Jes , 


one, $ tO end all controverſy ? Hoster. 
ft ren. >. Lorhing them, we nour;/h *gainit our ſenate 
Span {600 4 0 ot rebellion. Shakeſpeare. 
at tre luc⸗ "ba Rs. e and advance the early virtue of 
not ful e lons was his more choſen deſire. Fell. | 
: rein 12 4 

gs auee ſoldiers, and rouriſhed war con- 
Mopen 10 ith tne Jews, 2 Mac. x. 14. 
85 prese * ran, or ed ucate, 
. Nou 1 8 . 
empty halt be a good miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, 


lch up in the words of faiths 1 Tims iv. 6. 


NOW 

T travel not, neither do I neuriſb up young 

men, nor bring up virgins. Tjaiab, xxlii. 4. 

5. Lo promotes growth or ſtrength, as 
allt... | ; 

In vegetables there is one part more nouriſhing 
than another; as grains and roots nouriſp more than 
their ea ves. Bacon. 

To NouKISH. v. u. To gain nouriſh- 
ment. Unufokl:: 

Plruit trees grow full of moſs, which is cauſed 
partly by the *o!dneſs of the ground, whereby the 
parts #9iþ leſs.” Bacon. 

Nou'RISHABLE. adj. | from zouri/h.] Sul- 
ceptive of nourithment. 

The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its 
better converſion into blood, and partly for its more 
ready adheſjon to all the nouriſhable parts. Grew. 

Nou'RISHER. 2. J. [from nouriſb.] The 


perſon or thing that nouriſhes. 
Sleep, chief nuurifber in life's feaſt. Shakeſpeare. 
A reſtorer of thy life, and a ncuriſber of thine old 
age. Ruth. 
Milk warm from the cow is a great nouriſper, 
and a Dod remedy in conſumptions. Bacon. 
Bran and ſwine's dung laid up together to rot, 
is a very great nouriſper and comforter to a fruit 
tree. Bacon. 


# 


Pleaſe to taſte 
Theſe bounties, which our nouriſber hath caus'd 
The earth to yield. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Nou xIsHMuEN T. 2. J. | nouriffement, Fr.] 

1. That which is given or received, in 
order to the ſupport or encreaſe of 
growth or ſtrength; food; ſuſtenance; 


nutriment. 

When the nouriſhment grows unfit to be aſſimi- 
lated, or the central heat grows too feeble to aſſi- 
milate it, the motion ends in confuſion, putre- 
faction, and death. | Newton's Opticks. 

2, Nutrition ; ſupport of ſtrength. 
By temperance taught, 
In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt; ſeeking from 
thence 
Due nourifpment, no gluttonous delight. Milton. 

The limbs are exhauſted by waat is called an 
atrophy, and grow lean and thin by a defect of 
nouriſhment, occaſioned by an inordinate ſcorbutick 
or erratick heat. Blackmore. 

3. Suſtentation ; ſupply of things need- 
Mn 

He inſtructeth them, that as in the one place 
they uſe to refreſh their bodies, fo they may in the 
other learn to ſeek the nouriſoment of their ſouls. 

Heoker. 
\ Novu'rsLING. 2. J. The creature nurſed ; 
nurſling. | | Spenſer. 


this was afterwards contracted to nur- 
ture.) Education; inftitution. 

Thither the great magician Merlin came, 
As was his uſe, oftimes to viſit me; 
For he had charge my diſcipline to frame, 
And tutors nouriture to overice. Spenſer. 


To NO'USEL. v. a. | The ſame, I believe, 


nal import corrupted from aurſle.] To 


nurſe up. 


— 


nouſel the common people in ignorance, leſt being 
once acquainted with the truth of things, they 


— 


packed pelf and maſſpenny religion. Spenſer. 
To Nous EL. v. a. |[nuzzle, noozle, nooſe, 


enſnare; as in a nooſe or trap. They 
nuzzle hogs to prevent their digging, 
that is, put a ring in their noſes. 

NOW. adv. nu, Saxon; nun, German.] 


*. At this time; at the time preſent. 


with zuzzel, and both in their origi- | 


Bald friars and knaviſh ſhavelings ſought to 


or noel; from noe.) To entrap; to 


— 


 Nou'RITURE. 2. /. [nourriture, French: | 


—_— 


* 


would in time ſmell out the untruth of their 


* 


* 
. 


Thy ſervants trade hath been about cattle, from 
our youthreven until 7. Gene. xlvi. 34. 
Refer all the actions of this ſhort and dying 


life to that ſtate which will ſhortly begin, but 


never have an end; and this will approve itſelf 

to be wiſdom at laſt, whatever the world judge of 

it 7070» BY Tilla: ſon. 

New that languages abound with words ſtanding 

for ſuch combinations, an uſual way of getting 

theſe complex ideas, is by the explication of thoſe 

terms that ſtand for them. Lec . 

A patient of mine is n living, in an advanced 

age, that thirty years ago did, at ſeveral times, 
caft up from che lungs a large quantity of blood. 

| Blackmore. 

2. A little while ago; almoſt at the pre- 


ſent time. 
Neo the blood of twenty thouſand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are iled. Shake 
How frail our patlions ! 
They that but nw for honour and for plate, 
Made the ſea bluſh, with blood reſign their hate. 
: Waller 
3. At one time; at another time. 
ow high, nao low, u- maſter up, row miſs. 
| - Pe Ce. 
4. It is ſometimes a particle of connec- 
tion, like the French or, and Latin 
autem as, if this be true, he is guilty; 
cw this is true, therefore he is guilty, 
New whatſzever he did or ſuffered, the end 
thereof was to open the doors of the kingdom of 
heaven, which our iniquities had ſhut up. Hieber. 
He ſeeks their hate with greater d2votion than 
they can render it him. Noro t) aſtect the malice 
of the people, is as bad as that which he ditlikes, 
to flatter them. Soakeſpeares 
Then cried they all again, ſaying, Not this man 
but Barabbas; nw Barabbas was a robber. 
Sts Fobne 
Natural reaſ;n perſuades man to love his neigh- 
bour, becauſe of timilitude of kind: becauſe mu- 
tual love is neceſſary for man's welfare and preier- 
vation, and every one defires another ſhould love 
him. Nov it is a maxim of Nature, that one do 
to others, according as he would himfelt be done 
to. : Whitce 
Pheaſants which are granivorous birds, the 
young live moſtly upon ants eggs. Now birds, 
being of a hot nature, are very voracious, therefore 
there had need be an infinite number of inſects pro- 
duced for their ſuſtenance. Ray. 
The other great and undoing miſchief, which 
befalls men, is by their being miſrepreſented. Noro 
by calling evil good, a man is miſrepreſented to 
others in the way of ſlander and detraction. South. 
Helim bethought himſelf, that the firſt day of 
the full moon of the month Tizpa, was near at 
hand. Now it is a received tradition among the 
Perſians, that the ſouls of the royal family, who 
are in a ſtate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon 
after their deceaſe, paſs through the eaſtern gate of 
the black palace. Aadiſon's Guardian. 
The praiſe of doing well 
Is to the ear, as ointment to the ſmell. <4 
Noro if ſome flies, perchance, however ſmall, 
Into the alabaſter urn ſhould fall, 
The odours die. Pri. 
The only motives that can be imagined of obe- 
dience to laws, are either the value and certa'nty of 
rewards, or an apprehenſion of juſtice and ſeverity. 
o neither of theſe, excluſive of the other, is 
the true principle of our obcdience to God. Rogers. 
A human body a forming in fuch a fluid in any 
imaginable poſture, will never be reconcilable to 
this hydroſtatical law. There will be always ſome- 


thing lighter beneath, and ſomething heavier ab »ve. . 


New what can make the heavier particies of bone 

aſcend above the lighter ones of fleſh, or depreſs 
theſe below thoſe, againſt the tendency of nature. 

: Hentliy. 

5. After this; ſince things are ſo, in fami- 

liar ſpeech. | 

How fixill ny. man diſtinguiſh rogy betwixt a 

| paraſiie 
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afite and 2 man of honopr, where hypoeriſy and 
— look ſo like duty _ afteRion ? FE . 
6. Now and then; at one time and another 
uncertainly. This word means, with 
regard to time, what is meant by Here 
aud there, with reſpect to place. 
- New and then they ground themſelves on human 
anthority, even when they moſt pretend divine. 
8 ö Horler. 
New and then ſomething of extraordinary, that 
is any thing of your production, is requiſite to re- 
freſh your charactei. Dryden. 
A moſt effectual argument againſt ſpontaneous 
generation is, that there is no new ſpecies pro- 
duced, which would r:ww ard then happen, were 
there any ſuch thing. Ray. 
He who reſolves to walk by the goſpel rule of 


forbearing all revenge, will have opportunities every | 


nog and then to exerciſe his forgiving temper. 


Atrerbury. | 


They goto and then appear in the offices of reli- 
gion, and avoid ſome ſcandalous enormities. Rogers. 
2. Now and then are applied to places 
conſidered as they riſe to notice in ſuc- 


ceſſion. 
A mead here, there a heath, and now ard then a 


wood. Drayton. 
Now. 2. J. Preſent moment. A poeti- 
cal uſe. 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 
But an eternal c does ever laſt. Coꝛsley. 
She vanith'd, we can ſcarceiy ſay ſhe dy'd, 
For but a nv did heaven and carth divide : 
This moment perfect health, the next was death. 
- Dryden. 
Not leſs ev'n in this C2ſpicable 990, 
Than when my name fill'd Africk with afirights. 
| Dryden. 
No'waparys. adv. [This word, though 
common and uſed by the beſt writers, 
is perhaps barbarous.] In the preſent 
age. 
Not ſo great as it was wont of yore, 
It's zoxvadays, ne half fo ſtrait and fore. 
Reaſon and love keep little company together 
nowadays. Shakeſp. 
It was a veſtal and a virgin fire, and differed 
as much from that which paſles by this name 
=c70adays, as the vital heat from the burning of 
a fever. Snth. 
Such are thoſe principles, which by reafon of 
the bold cavils of perverſe and unreaſonable men, 
we are nowadays put to defend. Tillotſon. 
What men of ſpirit zozvadays, 
Come to give ſober judgment of new plays. Garrick. 
No'weD. adj. [noue, French.] Knotted ; 
inwreathed. 
Reuben is conceived to bear three barres waved, 
Judah a lion rampant, Dan a ſerpent rowed. Brown. 
Nowes. 2. . [from nou, old French.] 


The marriage knot. Out of ule, 
Thou ſhalt look round about and ſee 
Thouſands of crown'd ſouls throng to be 
Themſelves thy crown, ſons of thy n5ves ; 
The virgin births with which they ſpouſe 

Made fruitful thy fair ſoul. - 7 
NoWwHERE. adv. [no and where.] Not 
in any place. 

Some men, of whom we think very reverently, 
have in their books and writings noubere mention- 
ed or taught that ſuch things ſhould be in the 
church. Hocker. 

True pleaſure and perfect freedom are nowhere 

t de found but in the practice of virtue. Tillotſon. 
Noc wis E. adv. [us and wiſe: this is com- 
monly ſpoken and written by ignorant 
barbarians, zoways.] Not in any man- 
ner or degree. | | 

A power of natural gravitation, without contact 
or impulſe, can in nviſe be attributed to mere 
matter. Bentley. 

| 5 


F 
Spenſer. 4 


Craſbago. 


N UG 


1. Hurtful; harmful; baneful ; miſchiev- 
ous; deſtructive; pernicious; unwhole- 
ſome. I 

Preparation and correction, is not only by addi- 
tion of other bodies, but ſeparation of n9xicus parts 
from their own. Prouns 

Kill voxicus creatures, where tis fin to fave, 
This oniy juft prerogadve we have, Dryden. 

See pale Orion ſheds unwholeſome dews, 

Ariſe, the pines a voxiou¹ ſhade diffuſe; 
Sharp Boreas blows, and nature feels decay, 
Time conquers all, and we mult time obey. Pope. 

Noxious ſeeds of the diſeaſe are contained in a 
ſmaller quantity in the blood. Blackmore. 

2. Guilty ; criminal. | 

Thoſe who are r9xi;u: in the eye of the law, are 
juſtly puniſhed by them to whom the execution of 
the la wis committed. Lramhall againſt Hobbes. 

3. Unfavourable; unkindly. | 

Too frequent an appearance in places of much 
reſort, is novieuαν, to ſpiritual promotions. Sæoiyt. 

No'xious x ESS. 2. . [from aoxious. 
Hurtfulneſs; inſalubrity. 

The writers of politicks have warned us of the 
nexiou/neſs of this doctrine to ail civil governments, 
which the chriſtien religion is very far trom diſturb- 
ing. Hammcend. 

Nox louvs LY. adv. from noxious.) Hurt- 

fully; perniciouſl.. 

Noz UE. 2. . [from naſe.] The noſe; 
the fnout; the end. 

It is nothing but a pauirry old ſconce, with the 

rome broke off. Arbuthn' © ard Pope's Marte Scrib. 

To Nu'BBLE. v. a. [properly to tnubb/e, 
or #nobble, from knob, for a clenched 
filt.] To bruiſe with haudy cuffs, 

| Ainſworth." 

Nuß T EROS. adj. | nubifer, Lat.] Bring- 


ing clouds. Dick. 
To Nu BILATE. v. a. [nubilo, Lat.] To 
cloud. | Dig. 


Nu'BILE. adj. [nubile, French; nubilis, 

Lat.] Marriageable ; fit for marriage. 
The cowſlip ſmiles, in brighter yellow dreſt, 
Than that which veils the zubile virgin's breaſt. 


Pricr. 
Nuci'rEROous. adj. [nuces and fro, 
Latin.) Nutbearing. Di. 


NU'CLEUS. n. J [Latin.] A kernel; 
any thing about which matter is gather- 
ed or conglobated, 

The cruſts are each in all parts nearly of the ſame 
thickneſs, their figure ſuited to the muclc::r, and 
the outer ſurface of the one exactly of the ſame 
form with that of the nucleus. MWeodꝛvard. 

Nuna'rion. 2. / [nudation, French; 
nudo, Latin.] The act of making bare 
or naked. 

Nu'piry. a. J. [nudite, French; nudus, 
Lat.] Naked parts 

There are no ſuch licences permitted in poetry, 
any more than in painting, to deſign and colour 
obſcene nuditics. Dryden. 

Nur. See NEWEL., | 

NuGa'cirTyY. ». J. [nugax, Latin.] Fu— 
tility; trifling talk or behaviour. 

NuGa'T1oNn. 2. J. [nugor, Latin.] The 
act or practice of trifling. 

The opinion, that putrefaction is cauſed ęither 
by cold, or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but 
nu gation. Bacon. 

Nu'caTORY. adj. {nugaterins, Latin.] 
Trifling; futile; inſignificant. | 

Some great men of the laſt age, before the me- 
chanical philoſophy was revived, were too much 
addicted to this nugatory art: when occult quality, 


NO'X1OUS. adj. [noxius, Latin. ] | 


{ NUMB. adj. [benumen, be named, Sax] 


NUM 
and ſympathy and antipathy were admitted fora 
factory explications of things. I 

Nu1'sANCE. 2. J. [ nuiſance, French 1 * 
| 1. Something noxious or offenſive. 
This is the liar's lot, he! accounts 24 
and a nuijſancez a perfon marked out for inf 
and ſcorn. Fo 2 
A wiſe man who does not aſiſt with his a 
ſels, a rich man wich his charity, ay 1 h, 
man with his labour, are perfect wks f 
commonvxealth. Swift Aha 
2. [In law.] Something that tcp. 
modes the neighbourhood. 
Nuiſances, as neceſſary to be ſwept any, 
dirt out of the ſtreets. Keen 
To NULL. v. a. [nullus, Lat.] To ©. 
nul; to annihilate; to deprive of ei. 
cacy or exiſtence. 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charm; 
No more on me have power, their force js 75 


N 
* 


NITRO 

Reaſon hath the power of nulling or govecnin, 
other operations of bodies. Greww's Can, 

NULL. adj. [nullus, Latin.) Void; 
no force; ineffectual. 

With what impatience muſt the muſe bead 
The wife, by her procuring haiband jgid ? 
For tho' the law inakes mel tit adult rou; deed 
Of lands to her, the cuclcold may ſuccced. % 

Their orders are accdunted to be ui and invaiichy 
many. L:is, 

The pope's confirmation of the church ly, 74 
thoſe who hold them by King Heary's doin, 
was null and fraudulent. Kei 

Nur. 2. J. Something of no power, 
no meaning. Marks in ciphered um. 
ing which ſtand for nothing, and ar 
inſerted only to puzzle, are calle 
age: 

If part of the people be ſome what in the cc. 
tion, you cannot make them »z//s or c;ph12.5 in tt2 
privation or tranſlation. Bain, 

NuLLIBI'ETY. 2. J. | from nullibi, Lat. 
The ſtate of being nowhere. 

To Nu'LLIFY. v. 4. from uus, Lat. 
To annul; to make void. 

NV“ LIT Y. . J. [uullité, French. 

1. Want of force or efficacy. 

It can be no part of my buſineſs to overthrow 
this diſtinction, and to ſhew the π]] ] 0 
which has been ſolidly done by moit of our pt. 
mick writers. Kratz. 

The juriſdiction js opened by the pas 
de fault of juſtice from tne ordinary, as by 2/74 
or zullitics. A 

2. Want of exiſtence. | 

A hard body , ſtruck againſt another hard d, 
will yield an exteriour ſound, in 1 much f 
percuſſion be over ſoft, it may iaduce 206 f 

ſound; but never an interiour found. u. 


* 9 
vy 2 


1. Torpid; deprived in a great mente 
of the power of motion ard fene; 
chill; motionleſs. 
Like a ſtony ſtatue, cold and 
Leaning long upon any part maketh it 2 
aſleep; for that the compreſſion of the 1 
1:reth not the ſpirits to have fre? 460 og 
therefore when we come cut of it, Wente d e 
ing or pricking, which is the re- enfin 1 00 
ſpirits. e 
2. Producing chillneſs; benumbipg. 
When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how he did 49 f? 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give hin er 
All thin and naked to the nwmo cold nights 


4 
To Nuk. b. a. To make tofpid; l 
make dull of motion or ſenſation; 


deaden; to ſtupify 


rurib. Sal Wa 7 


. 
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NUM 
iam beggars, with roaring voices 

3 probs — <> and mortity*d bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary ; 
And with tius horrible object, from low farms, 
lub ace their charity» Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
She can unlock . 
The claſping charm, and thaw the numbing ſpell. 


ſwain, and naked ſow the land, 
umb the lab'ring hand. Dryden. 
Nought ſhall avail 
Tio tler Ang ſong, or well repeated tale, 
Wh-n d quick ſpirits their warm march forbear, 
And vl ing coldnels has embrace d the ear. Prior. 
Nu uEDNESS. 4. J. from numbed. 
Ferber; Interruption of ſenſation. 

le the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, 
oe a 1.594 of ſtupor or numbedneſs. Wiſeman's Sur. 
TN UNGER. v. a. [nombrer, French; 
Ainet“, * 4 t1 n. ] 
1, To cunt; to tell; to reckon how 
many. 
if 2 cn can gurber the duſt of the earth, 
Un (ll thy feed alſo be numbered. Geneſis, xilii. 
you to the ſword. Tjaiah, Ixv. 12. 
Ihe g la, the veſt, the tripods umber'd o'er, 
Al thoie he found. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. To r:ckon as one of the ſame kind. 
He was e lercd with the tranſgreſſors, and 

the fir v4 many. _ Jſaiab, liji. 12. 
Nu apt, 2. J. nombre, French; nume- 
A, Latin.] . Y 2 2 
2. The ſpecies of quantity by which it 
is computed how many. 

lire thee from this ſlaughter-houſe, | 
Led thou increaſe the number of the dead. Shakeſp. 


Plough naked, 
For lz) winter u 


ave 
Ws. 


ed by »zmber and by weight. Ezra, viii. 34. 
There is but one gate for ſtrangers to enter at, 


—— 


Addiſon. 
2. Any particular aggregate of units, as 


even or cdd. | 
This is the third time; T hope good luck lies 
in odd 1:2bersz they ſay there is divinity in odd 
»5er;, either in nativity, chance, or death. 
Sbab ſeare's Merry Vives of Windſor. 
Many; more than one. 
Much of that we are to ſpeak may ſeem to 
4 n:mbcr perhaps tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark, 
| 224 intricate. Hooker. 
Water lilly hath a root in the ground; and fo 
e af of other herbs that grow in ponds. 

| Bacan. 
Ladies are always of great uſe to the party they 
tiyule, and never fail to win over numbers. 


erthirow 
& it 


* 
ur pon ⸗ 


„ Vultitude that may be counted. 
U; bim came nations and tribes out of number. 

2 Eſd. iii. 7. 
Lud a5 from numbers without number. Milton. 
5, Comparative multitude. 

Nunber itſelf importeth not much in armies, 
vere the people are of weak courage : for, as 
Virgil ſays, it never troubles a wolf how many 
© Meep be. Bacon. 
b Ageregated multitude. | 
_ il, ſome few of you ſhall ſee the place; 
then you may ſend for your ſick, and the reſt 
Hur number, which ye will bring on land. 

. Bacon: New Atlantis. 
3% dre Summers, ſent thither with nine 
wy ws five hundred men, loſt a great part of their 
>. N Heylyn. 
proportions calculated by 


lation; 


att. 
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part lat. 
ceſs; * 
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ere in the ifle of Bermudaz. 
a mony 5 
number, 


Their 6 | They, as they move 
agg my dance in numbers that compute 
= pong, and years, tow'rds his all-chearing 
— O 
Milton. 


22 ſuift. 


, Verſes . 
voi. Tl poetry, 


— 


Ailton. ; 


. 


The filver, the gold, and the veſſels, were weigh- | 


Ad, d en 5 
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LO, NUM 
Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move, 
Harmonious zumbers, as the wakefdl bird 
Sings darkling. Milton. 
| Yet ſhould the muſes bid my numbers roll ; 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their ſoul. 
We opts 
9. [In grammar.] | 
In the noun is the variation or change of termi- 
nation to ſignify a number more than one. When 
men firſt invented names, their application was to 
fingle things; but ſoon finding it neceſſary to ſpeak 
of ſeveral things of the ſame kind together, they 
found it likewiſe neceſſary to vary or alter the 
noun. | Clarke's Latin Grammar, 
How many numbers is in nouns ?— 
—Two. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
NuMBERER. 2. J. [from number.) He 
who numbers, 


numerable; more than can be reckoned. 
1 forgive all; 
There cannot be thoſe numberleſs offences 
*Gainſt me. = _ Shakeſpeare. 
About his chariot numberl:/s were pour'd 
Cherub and ſeraph. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| Deſerts ſo great, 
Though numberlaſe, I never ſhall forget. Denham. 


own Creation. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Travels he then a hundred leagues, 

And ſuffers numberleſs fatigues. Swifts Miſcil. 

Nu'mBLEs. . J. [nombles, Fr.] The 
entrails of a deer. Bailey. 

Nu"MBNESS. #. . [from numb.] Tor- 
por; interruption of action or ſenſa- 
tion; deadneſs; ſtupefaction. 

| Stir, nay, come away; 

Bequeath to death your numbneſs ; for from him 
Dear life redeems you. Shake(peare*s Winter's Tale. 
Till length of years, 
And ſedentary numbneſs, craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obſcure. 
Cold numbneſs ſtrait bereaves 
Her corps of ſenſe, and th' air her ſoul receives. 
| Denham. 

Silence is worſe than the fierceſt and loudeſt ac- 
cuſations ; ſince it may proceed from a kind of 
numbneſs or ſtupidity of conſcience, and an abſolute 
dominion obtained by fin over the ſoul, fo that it 
thall not ſo much as dare to complain, or make a 
ſtir. 

Nu MERABLE. adj. Inumerabilis, Latin. ] 

-- Capable to be numbered. 

Nu'MERAL. adj. [numeral, Fr. from 
numerus, Lat.] Relating to number; 
conſiſting of number. ä 

Some who cannot retain the ſeveral combina- 
tions of numbers in their diſtinct orders, and the 
dependance of ſo long a train of numeral progreſſions, 
are not able all their lifetime regularly to go over 
any moderate ſeries of numbers. | Locke. 

Nu"MERALLY. adv. [from mumeral.] 
According to number. 

The blaſts and undulary breaths thereof, main- 
tain no certainty in their courſe ; nor are they nu- 
merally fear d by navigators. Brown. 

Nu MERARY. adj. | numeras, Lat.] Any 
thing belonging to a certain number, 

A ſupernumerary canon, when he obtains a pre- 
bend, becomes a numerary canon. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

NuMERA'TION. 2. J. [numeration, Fr. nu- 
meratio, Latin.] 

1. The art of numbering. 

Numeration is but ſtill the adding of one unite 

more, and giving to the whole a new name or ſign, 
whereby to know it from thole before and after. 
Locke. 


Milton, 


2. Number contained. 
In the legs or organs of progreſſion in animals, 
we may obſerve an equality of length, and parity 


of numeration. Bren. 


The ſoul converſes with numberleſs beings of her 


Nu MBERLESS. adj. [from number.] In- 


| 


. 


; NUM 
3. The rule of arithmetick which teaches 
the notation of numbers, and method 
of reading numbers regularly noted. 
NUMERA'TOR. n. J. [Latin. ] 
1. He that numbers. 


2. [Numerateur, French.] That number 


which ſerves as the common meaſure 
to others, | 
NumME'RICAL. adj. [from numerus, Lat.] 
1. Numeral ; devoting number; pertain- 
ing to numbers. 
The numerical characters are helps to the me- 


mory, to record and retain the ſeveral ideas about 


which the demonftration is made. Locke. 
2. The ſame not only in kind or ſpecies, 
but number. l 
Contemplate upon his aſtoniſhing works, parti- 
cularly in the reſurrection and reparation of the 
ſame numerical body, by a re- union of all the ſcat- 
tered parts. . South, 


NumMERICALLY. adv. [from numerical.] ' 


With reſpect to ſameneſs in number. 
TI muft think it improbable, that the ſulphur of 
antimony would be but ramerically different from 
the diſtilled butter or oil of roſes. Beyle. 
Nu"MERIST. . J. [from numerus, Lat.] 
One that deals in numbers. | 
We cannot aſſign a reſpective fatality unto each 
which is concordant unto the doQtrine of the 22 
meriſts. Brozor. 
NumERO'SITY. u. J. [from numeroſus,- 


Latin.] 


1. Number; the ſtate of being numerous. 


Of aſſertion if aumeraſity of aſſertors were a ſuf- 
cient demonſtration, we might fit down herein as 
an unqueſtionable truth. Browns 

2. Harmony; numerous flow. 

Nu”MEROUs. adj. [ numerous, Latin.] 

1. Containing many; conſiſting of many; 
not few ;' many. 

Queen Elizabeth was not ſo much obſerved for 


having a aumezous, as a wiſe council. Bacon. 
We reach our foes, 
Who now appear ſo numerous and bold. Waller, 


Mary of our ſchiſms in the weſt were never 
heard of by the aumercus Chriſtian churches in the 
eaft of Afia. 8 a Lefley. 


2. Harmonious ; conſiſting of parts right- 


ly numbered; melodious ; muſical. 

Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 

I might, like Orpheus, with my num'rous moan 
Melt to compaſſion. | Waller, 

His verſes are ſo numerous, fo various, and fo 
harmonions, that only Virgil, whom he profeſſedly 
imitated, has ſurpaſled him. | Dryd. 

Nu MEROUSNESS. z. J. [from numerous. 
1. The quality of being numerous. 
2. Harmony; muſicalneſs. 

That which will diſtinguiſh his ſtyle is, the 
numerouſneſs of his verſe. 
delicately turned in all the Roman language. 

Dryden, 
Nu'MMARY. adj. [from nummus, Latin. ] 
Relating to money. | 

The money drachma in proceſs of time de- 
creaſed ; but all the-while the ponderal drachma 
continued the ſame, juſt as our ponderal libra remains 
as it was, though the nummary hath much de- 
creaſed. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Nu'mMULAR. adj. [nummularius, Lat.] 
Relating to money. Di#, 


Nu "MsKULL. à. . [Probably from numb, 
dull, torpid, inſenſible, and full. ] 

1. A dullard; a dunce; a dolt ; a block- 
head. | 


They have talked like numſtulls. | Arbuthbnats 
2, The head. In burleſque. Y 
Dd. XS Or 


There is nothing ſo 
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Or toes and fingers, in this caſe, 

Of NMNumſtulis ſelt thould take the place. Prior. 
Nu MSKULLED. adj. [from numſtull.] 
Dull; ſtupid ; doltiſh. 

Hocus has ſaved that clod-pated, numſtulled, 
ninnyhammer of yours from ruin, and all his fa- 
mily. ; Arbutbnet. 

Nun. 2. J | 
ſeverer duties of religion, ſecluded in a 
cloiſter from the world, and debarred by 
a vow from the converſe of men. 

My daughters 
Shall all be praying nuns, not weeping queens. 


Shakeſpeare. 


A A devout zun had vowed to take ſome young 
child, and beſtow her whole life, and utmoſt in- 
duftry to bring it up in ſtrict piety. Hammond. 

The moſt blooming toaſt in the iſland might have 


been a nun. Addliſen. 
Ev'ry ſhepherd was undone, | 
To ſee her cloifter'd like a nun. Swift's Miſcell. 


Nun. 2. J. ¶ parus minor. ] A kind of 
bird. Ainſw. 

N-v"NCIATURE. 2. / | from nuncio, Lat. 
The office of a nuncio. 

NU'NCIO, n. J. [Italian ; from nuncio, 
Latin. ] 85 

1. A meſſenger ; one that brings tidings. 


She will attend it better in thy youth, . 
Than in a nuncio of more grave aſpect. Shakeſp. 


They honoured the nuncics of the ſpring; and. 


the Rhodians had a ſolemn ſong to welcome in the 
ſwallow. Brown. 
2. A kind of ſpiritual envoy from the 
pope. $ | 
This man was honoured with the character of 
"nancio to the Venetians. 


eaten between meals. 
- Laying by their ſwords and trunchions, 
They took their breakfaſts or their uncl ions. 


Hudibras. | 
Nuncvura'TIvE. ] adj. | zuncupatus, Lat. 
NunGCUPa'TORY. vuncupatif, Fr.] 


1. Publickly or ſolemnly declaratory. 
2, Verbally pronounced, not written. 
Nux DIN AL. | adj. [nundinal, French; 
Nux DIN ARx. from nundine, Lat.] 
Belonging to fairs. Dit. 
Nu NNERY. 2. . [from un.] A houſe 
of nuns; of women under a vow of 
chaſtity, dedicated to the ſeverer duties 
of religion. | 
I put your ſiſter into a nurncry, with a ſtrict 
command not to ſee you, for fear you ſhould 


have wrought uon her to have taken the habit. 
; | Dryden. 


NU'PTIAL. adj, [nuftial, French; nup- 
tzalis, Latin.] Pertaining to marriage; 


conſtituting marriage; uſed. or done in 


marriage. 
Confirm that amity 
With zuętia/ knot, if thou vouchſafe to grant 
Bona to England's king. SHaleſpeare. 
Becauſe propagation of families proceedeth from 
the nuf tial copulation, 1 defired to know of him 
what laws and cuſtoms they had concerning mar- 
riage. Bacon. 
| Then all in heat 
They light the zuptial torch. I ſilten's Par. Loft. 
Whoever wil! partake of God's ſecrets, muſt 
pare off whaticever is amiſs, not eat of this ſacri- 
fice with a deñled head, nor come to this feaſt 
without a Ku, garment. Taylor. 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
T he reighb'ring princes court her nuptial bed. 
| Dryden. 
Let our eternal peace be ſeal'd by this, 
With the firit ardeur of a tial kiſs, 
5 


A woman dedicated to the 


Atterbury. | 
Nu'ncaion. 2. /. A piece of victuals 


Dryden. ; 


NUR 


Nu'PTIaLs. 2. J. Like the Latin with- 

out ſingular, [zuptie, Latin.] 

1. Marriage. 
This is the triumph of the nuptial day, 

My better nuptials, which in ſpite of fate, 

For ever join me to my dear Morat. Dryden. 

2. It is in Shakeſpgare ſingular, but con- 
trarily to uſe. 

Lift up your countenance, as twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have ſworn ſhall come. Shateſpeare. 

NURSE. 2. J. [nourrice, French. ] 
1. A woman that has the care of an- 
other's. child. 

Unnatural curioſity has taught all women, but 
the beggar, to find out nurſes, which neceſſity only 
ought to commend. Raleigh, 

2. A woman that has care of a ſick per- 


ſon. | 
Never maſter had, 
A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, 
So feat, ſo nurſe-like. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
One Mrs. Quickly, which is in the manner of 
his wrſ-, or his dry nurſe, or his cook. Shakeſp. 
3- One who breeds, educates, or protects. 
Rome, the nurſe of judgment, 
Invited by your noble ſelf, hath ſent | 
One general tongue unto us. Shazeſp. Henry VIII. 
We muſt loſe 
The country, our dear nurſe, or elſe thy perſon, 
Our comfort in the country. 
4. An old woman in contempt. 
Can tales more ſenſeleſs, ludicrous, and vain, 
By winter-fires old nurſes entertain? Blackmore. 
'5. The itate of being nurſed. | 
Can wedlock know ſo great a curſe, 
As putting huſbands out to nurſe ? Cleaveland. 


6. In compoſition, any thing that ſupplies 


food. 

Put into your breeding pond three melters for one 
ſpawner; but if into a nurſe pond or feeding pond, 
then no care is to be taken. Walton. 

To NuRSE. v. a. [from the noun, or by 
contraction from nouriſh ; nourrir, Fr.] 
1. To bring up a child or any thing 


young. "I 
I was nu; ſed in ſwaddling cloaths with cares. 


_ - Him in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 
And nyrs'd his youth along the marſhy ſhores 
| : Dryden. 
2. To bring up a child not one's own. 
Shall J call a nurſe of the Hebrew women, that 
ſhe may nurſe the child? Exodus, ii. 7. 
3. To feed; to keep; to maintain. 
Thy daughters ſhall be aurſed àt thy fide, 
* Jaiab, Ix. 4. 
Our menarchs were acknowledged here, 
That they their churches nurſing fathers were. 
| Denham. 
The Niſeans in their dark abode, | 
Nurs'd ſecretly with milk the chriving 


4 To tend the ſick. 


God. 
Add iſen . 


rage; to ſoften ; to cheriſh. 
And what is ſtrength, but an effect of youth, 
- which if time »urſe, how can it ever ceaſe? Dales. 
By what fate has vice ſo thriven amongſt us, 
and by what hands been zurs'd up into ſo uncon- 
troul'd a dominion ? 
Nu'rsER. 2. J. | from nupſe.] 
1. One that nurſes. Notinſed. 
See where he lies, inherſed in the arms a 
Or the moſt bioody nu;/cr of his hams. Shakeſp. 
2. A promoter ; a fomenter. 
 Nu'RsSERY. 2. J. [from aurſe.] 
1. The act or office of nurſing. 
f I lov'd her moſt, and thought to ſet my reſt 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 


Wiſdom, vii. 7. 


5. To pamper; to foment; to encou- 


Locke. } 


— 


NUR 


2. That which is the object of 2 nurſe 


Care. 

She went forth among her fruits and flow't 
To viſt how they proſper'd, bud and bloom 
Her nurſery: they at her coming ſprung 
And touch'd by her fair tendance yladier grew, 
| a Malin. 

3. A plantation of young trees io be 
tranſplanted to other ground. 

Your zurſery of ſtocks ought to be in a more 
barren ground than the ground is whereun: 1 
remove them. I 

My paper is a kind of nurſery for authors; ad 
ſome who have made a good figure here, will hereafar 
flouriſh under their own names. - -. Mi, 

4. Place where young children are nur 
and brought up. | 

I' th' fwathing cloaths, the other from ther 

nurſery 8 
Were ſtol'n. | Shakeſpeare's Cywlzing, 

You ſee before you the ſpeRacle of a Planta e. 
net, who hath been carried from the v2. try mk 
ſanctuary, from the ſanctuary to the direiul pft. 
from the priſon to the hand of the cruel tormento, 
and from that hand to the wide wilderneſs; for b 
the world hath been to me. Bath 

Forthwith the devil did appear, 

Not in the ſhape in which he plies 
At miſs's elbow when he lies; 
Or ſtands before the nurs'ry doors, 


To take the naughty boy that roars, Pan 
They have publick nurſcries, where all rare 
are obliged to ſend their infants to be educzice, # 
| Suit. 

5. The place or ſtate where any thing x 
is foſtered or brought up, from x 5 
nurſery of children; or whence any 10 
thing is to be removed, from a 27 | 
of trees. * 

This keeping of cows is of itſelf a very {ale h 5 
and a fit xurſciy for a thick. SPorfer on Net. Nb 
To ſee fair Padua, nurſery of arts, B. 

J am arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy, Shokfprut 
A luxurious court is the i of d:jzales; - Tj 
breeds them, it encourages, nouriſhes, and em- Th, 
tains them. L' Zerg. \ 
A rusſery erects its head, i 

Where queens are form'd and future heros bre:; 7 
Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry. For 

: Dre, Full 

Nu'rsLING, #. , [from nur/e.] One K 
nurſed up; a fondling. as 

Then was ſhe held-in ſovereign dignity, ET 
And made the »»r fling of nobility. Spot An 

Jas his nurſling once, and choice delight, brea 
His deftin'd from the Womb. Million: Agon e. He 

In their tender nonage, While they pre: tenanc 


Ber 
Ln G4 


Their ſpringing leaves and Eft their 1m/an! 
Indulge tazir childhood, and the Hg ___ . 


NURTURE. z. /. I contracted from a. 
riture, French. ] 
1. Food; diet. 

For this did th' angel twice deſcend ? 
Ordain'd thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
Select and lacred. Mien: A. 

2. Education; inſtitution. Little ute. 

She ſhould take order for bringing bp 
in good nurture, not ſuſfer them to com jak ” 
hands. Vat 

The thorny point Sy 

Of bare diſtreſs, hath ta'en from me the {cv 

Of ſmooth civility ; yet am I inland beh. , 
And know ſome usture. Shak. . Ag 

To NUR TUR E. v. a. [from the n. : 

1. To educate; to train; 10 big dp. 

Thou broughteſt it up with tlg ie 
and nurtured} it in thy law, aud rect wes 
thy judgment. 2 £167 = 

| He was nurtured where he had been a 1 
firſt rudiments, till the years ot ten. 
When an inſolent deipifer of dich e, 


4 "2 
my 


2ë 
[Le 


nad 


On he. Kind nurſery, Shakeſpeare's Kirg Lear. 


nto impudence, ſhall appear before a church go- 


ver! ion are that goveracur's 
ernourfeverity and reſolution | 
ee South. 


to bring by care and 


virtues» 
2. To nurture up; 


04d to maturity. Os 
mM ſuppoſe mother earth to be a great animal, 


a and to have u, up her young offspring with a 
conſcious tenderneſs. Bentley. 

1 Fo Nu'sTLE. v. 4. To fondle; to 

K cheriſh, Corrupted from nurſſe. See 

er. . 

ind NuzZLE. Ainſworth, 


NUT. 2. / [hnue, Saxon; zoot, Dutch; 


nix, French. 5 
1. The fruit of certain trees; it conſiſts 


Ar If the ſhell and kernel are in the centre 


of a pulpy fruit, they then make not a 
nut but a ſtone. 


rt ( 

Ae. 

) the 
iſca, 
tor, 
or {0 
Jett. 


In the end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel root, 

There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel ; 

Which out the kernel gotten had; 

When quoth this Fay, dear queen be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne'er ſo mad, 
Ill fet you ſafe from peril. Drayton's Nymp/ id. 
Nuts are hard of digeſtion, yet poſſeſs ſon 
vod medicinal qualities. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. A ſmall body with teeth, which cor- 


reſpond with the teeth of wheels. 
This faculty may be more «conveniently uſed 
þy the enultiplication of ſeveral wheels, together 


= 


Pan 
pasta 
0d. 
8 Wi , 
thing 
OM 4 
» ay 
40 U¹0 


10a ting of meat. Wilbins. 
Clocks and jacks, though the ſcrews and teeth 
of the wheels and nuts be never ſo ſmooth, yet if 
they be not oiled, will hardly move. Ray. 
Nu'TEROwN. adj. [nut and brown.] 
Brown like a nut kept long. 
Young and old come forth to play, 
Ti the live-long daylight fail, 
Then to the ſpicy nutbrown ale. Milton's Poems. 
When this nuibrcaon ſword was out, : 
With ſtomach huge he laid about. Hudibras. 
Two milk-white kids run friſking by her fide, 
For which the nutbrœzon laſs, Erithacis, 


Dre. Ful often offer d many a ſavoury kiſs. Dryden. 

| Une King Hardicnute, 'midſt Danes and Saxons ſtout, 
Cirrus d in nutbroon ale, and din'd on grout. King. 

\UTCRACKERS, #. J. [nut and crack. | 

Seele An inſtrument uſed to encloſe nuts and 

ght, break them by. preſſure. 

Aemni't He caſt every human feature out of his coun- 

IP tenance, and became a pair of nutcrackers. 

x ke fe Addiſen's SpeFator. 

ſpar? NUTGALL. #. /. [nut and gall.] Hard 

Dr; excreſcence of an oak. 
m 7% In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in 


fies of conſtant ſhapes, as in the nutgalls of the 
outlandiſh oak. Brœzon. 
Nu'rnarch. i 8 
N onnes, © *. % [picus martius. 


AU THOOK, 2. . [2ut and Hocl.] 


i, A ſtick with a hook at the end to pull 


donn boughs th ; 
We Shs that the nuts may be ga 


of a kernel covered by a hard ſhell. | 


One chanc'd to find a 2 | 


Mich vuts belonging unto each, that are uſed for the 


NUT 


2. It was anciently, I know not why, a 
name of contempt. | 
Nuthock, nut ho, you lie. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Nu"TMeG. 2. J. [nut and muguet, Fr.] 
The nutmeg is a kernel of a large fruit not un- 
like the peach, and ſeparated from that and from 
its inveſtient coat, the mace, before it is ſent over 
to us; except that the whole fruit is ſometimes 
ſent over in preſerve, by way of ſweet-meat or 
as a curioſity, There ace two kinds of nutmey ; 
the male, which is long and cylindrical, but it has 
leis of the fine aromatick flavour than the female, 
which is of the ſhape of an olive. Hill, 
The ſecond integument, a dry and floſculous 
coat, commonly called mace ; the fourth, a kernel 
included in the ſhell, which lieth under the mace, 


is the ſame we call nutmeg. Brawns. 
I to my pleaſant gardens went, 
Where nutm-gs breathe a fragrant ſcent. Sandys. 


Nu"TSHELL. 2. J. [nat and hell.] 
1. The hard ſubſtance that inclcaes the 
kernel of the nut. | 
I could be bounded in a nutſbell, and count my- 
ſelf a king of infinite ſpace. Shakeſpeare. 
It ſeems as eaſy to me, to have the idea of ſpace 
empty of body, as to think of the hollow of a nut- 
| ſhell without a Kernel. | 
2. It is uſed proverbially for any thing of 
little value. 
A fox had me by the back, and a thouſand 
pound to a nt/hel!, I had never got off again. 
| L' Eftrarge. 


that bears nuts. 
OF .rees you ſhall have the nuttree and the oak. 

Peacham. 

Like beating nuttrees, makes a larger crop. 

Dryder. 

NuTRICa"TiON. #. J. [nutricatio, Lat.] 

Manner of feeding or being fed. 

Beſides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a 
ſecond argument to overthrow this airy nutrication. 
| . Brown. 
NU"TRIMENT. a. / [tutrimentum, Lat.] 
That which feeds or nouriſhes; food; 
aliment. 
| This ſlave 
Has my lord's meat in him, 
Why ſhouid it thrive and turn to nutriment ? Shak. 
The ſtomach returns what it has received, in 
ſtrength and nutriment, diffuſed into all the parts of 
the body. | South, 
Does not the body thrive and grow, 
By food of twenty years ago ? 
And is not virtue in mankind, 

The nutriment that feeds the mind? Szoift's Miſe. 
NuTRIME'NTAL. adj. [from nutriment.] 
| —— the qualities of food ; ali- 

mental. 

By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrimental, 
for this oil is extracted by animal digeſtion as an 
emulſion. 


Latin; nutrition, French. }] 
1. The act or quality of nouriſhing, ſup- 


New parts are added to our ſubſtance to ſupply 


D 1 2 


Locke. 


N. rR BE. 2. . [nut and zree.] A tree 


2. A lady. 


| Arbuthnot. , 
NuTRI'T10N. 2. J [from nutritio, nutrio, 


porting ſtrength, or encreaſing growth. 


our continual decay ings; nor can we give a certain | 


. NYS 


account how the aliment is ſo prepared for xxtri- 
tion, or by what mechauiſm it is ſo regularly diſ- 
tributed. a Glarwville's Scepſis. 
The obſtruction of the glands of the meſeutery 
is a great impediment to nutrition; for the lymph 
in thoſe glands is a neceſſary conſtituent of the ali- 
ment before it mixethi with the blood. Arbutbudt. 
2. That which nouriſhes; nutriment. 
Leſs properly. 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. Pope. 
Nursi'rlous. adj. [from autrio, Lat.] 
Having the quality of nouriſhing, 
O may*ſt thou often ſee 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the woolly rain 
Nutritious ! ſecret nitre lurks within. 


Pbilibr. 


| of an egg in all its qualities, Arbuth. 
Nu'TrITIve. adj. [from zutrio, Latin.] 
Nouriſhing nutrimental ; alimental. 
While the ſecretory, or ſeparating glands, are 
too much widened and extended, they ſuffer a great 
quantity of nutritive juice to paſs through. 


The power of nouriſhing. Not uſed. 
Never make a meal of fleſh alone, have ſome 
| Other meat with it of leſs nutriture. Harvey. 
To Nu'zzLE. v. a. | This. word, in its 
original ſignification, ſeems corrupted 
from nuſie; but when its original mean- 
ing was forgotten, writers ſuppoſed it 
to come from zozz/e or noſe, and in that 
ſenſe uſed it. | 
1. To nurſe; to foſter. | 
Old men long nozz/e4 in corruption, ſeorning 
them that would ſeek reformation. Sidney. 
2. To go with the noſe down like a hog. 
He charged through an army of lawyers, ſome- 
times with ſword in hand, at other times nuxxling 
like an eel in the mud. | Arbuthnot. 
Sir Roger ſhook his ears, and »uzzled alon; 
well ſatisfied that he was doing a charitable work. : 


Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull, 
The bleſſed benefit, not there cot | Ny 


Drops to the third, who ruzzles cloſe behind. Pope. 
NymPH. 2. / [ Pn 3 nympha, Latif} 
1. A goddeſs of the woods, meadows, 
waters. | | 
And as the moiſture which the thirſty earth 
Sucks from the fea, to fill her empty veins, 
From out her womb at laſt doth take a birth, 
And runs a nymph along the graſſy plains. Davies. 
In poetry. 
This reſolve no mortal dame, 
None but thoſe eyes cou'd have o'erthrown ; 
The nymph ] dare not, need not name. 
Ny MPHISH. adj, [from nymph.) Relate 
ing to nymphs; ladylike. 
Tending all to zympbiſb war. Drayton. 
Nrs. [A corruption of ne 7s.] None is; 
not is. Obſolete. 
Thou findeſt fault, where nys to be found, 
And buildeſt ſtrong work vpon a weak ground. 


S pes er. 


or 
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The heat equal to incubation is only rutritious; 
and the nutriticus juice itſelf reſembles the white 


: | : Blackmore. 
Nu'TRrITURE. 2. J [from nutrio, Lat.] 


Waller. 


1 


— 


— 


. 7 . 3 
re 


OAK 


Has in Engliſh a long ſound; as, 


drone, groan, ſtone, alone, cloke, 
| broke, coal, droll; or ſhort, got, 
knot, ſhot, prong, long. It is uſually de- 
noted long by a ſervile a ſubjoined ; 
as, moan, or by e at the end of the ſyl- 
lable; as, bone: when theſe vowels are 
not appended, it 1s generally ſhort, ex- 
cept before //; as, drell, ſcroll, and 
even then ſometimes ſhort ; as, ll. 
1. O is uſed as an interjection of wiſhing or 
exclamation. | 
O that we, who have reſiſted all the deſigns of 
his love, would now try to defeat that of his 
anger! Decay of Piety. 
O ! were he preſent, that his eyes and hands 
Might ſee, and urge, the death which he com- 
mands. . Dryden. 
2. O is uſed with no great elegance by 
Shakeſpeare for a circle or oval. 
Can this cockpit hold 
The vaſty field of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O, the very caſks _ 
That did affright the air at Agincourt. Shakeſp. 
AF. x. /. [This word is variouſly writ- 
ten; auf}, /e, and eph; it ſeems a cor- 
ruption of up, a demon or fairy; in 
German a/f, from which e/f: and 


O 


— 


means properly the ſame with change- 


ling; a fooliſh child left by malevolent 


ouphs or fairies, in the place of one 


more witty, which they ſteal away.] 
J. A changeling; a fooliſh child left by 

the fairies. | 

Theſe, when a child haps to be got, 

Which after proves an idiot, 

Wi en folk perceives it thriveth not, 

IA be fault therein to ſmother: 
Some lilly doaring brainleſs calf, 

That underſtands things by the half, 

Says that the fairy left this caf, 

And took away the other. Drayton's Nimpbid. 


*2. A dolt; a blockhead ; an idiot. 

'Oa"F158. adj. [from /.] Stupid; dull; 
doltiſh. 

'Oa"risHNEss. 2. /. [from cafiſh.] Stu- 

pwidity; dulneſs. 

OAK. . /. ſac, æc, Saxon; which, 

ſays Skinner, to ſhew how eaſy it is to 
play the fool, under a ſhew of literature 
and deep reſearches, I will, for the di- 
verſion of my reader, derive from 5, 
a houſe; the oak being the beſt tim- 
ber for building, Sinner ſeems to 
have had Junius in his thoughts, who 
on this very word has ſhewn his uſual 
fondneſs for Greek etymology, by a de- 
rivation more ridiculous than that by 
which Skinner has ridiculed him. Ac or 
oak, ſays the grave critick, ſignified 
among the Saxons, like robur ee 


— 


O. 


O A RK 
the Latins, not only an cak but frexgth, | 
and may be well enough derived, 
non incommode deduci poteſt, from an, 
ſtrength; by taking the three firſt let- | 
ters, and then ſinking the 3, as is not 


uncommon ; guercus. | 
The oak-tree hath male flowers, or katkins, 
which conſiſt of a great number of ſmall ſlender 
threads. The embryos, which are produced at 
remote diſtances from theſe on the ſame tree, do 
afterwards become acorns, which are produced in 
hard ſcaly cups: the leaves are ſinuated. The 
ſpecies are five. Miller. 
He return'd with his brows bound with oak. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
He lay along 
Under an cad, whoſe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Shak. 
No tree beareth ſo many baſtard fruits as the oak : 
for beſides the acorne, it beareth galls, oak apples, 
cal nuts, which are inflammable, and oak berries, 
ſticking cloſe to the body of the tree without 
ſtalk. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees: 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
Supreme in ſtate z and in three more decays. 
Dryden. 


An cak growing from a plant to a great tree, and | 


then lopped, is ſtill the ſame oak. Locke. 


A light earthy, ſtony, and ſparry matter, in-.“ 


cruſted arid affixed to oak leaves. Woodward on Foſ. 
Let India Boaſt her plants, nor envy we 

The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 

While by our cas the precious loads are born, 

And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. 

75 . Pope. 

Oak Evergreen. n. J. [ilex.] 

The fruit is an acorn like the common oak. 

The wood. of this tree is accounted very good for 
many ſorts of tools and utenſils; and affords the 
moſt durable charcoal in the world. Miller. 


Oak APPLE. 2. . [oak and apple.] A 


kind of ſpongy excreſcence on the oak. 


Another kind of excreſcence is an exudation of |. 


plants joined with putrefaction, as in cakapples, 
which are found chiefly upon the leaves of oaks. 
Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 


Oa'ken. adj. [from oak, | Made of oak; 


gathered from oak. 
No nation doth equal England for aaken timber 
wherewith to build ſhips. Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
By lot from Jove I am the pow'r 
Of this fair wood, and live in caken bow'r. Milton. 
Clad in white velvet all their trop they led, 
With each an cater chaplet on his head. Dryden. 
An caken garland to be worn on feſtivals, was. 
the recompenie of one who had covered a citizen 
in battle. Addiſen. 
e ſnatched a good tough cater cudgel, and be- 
gan to brandiſh it. Arbuthnot's Fohn Bull. 


Oa"xznein. n. J. An evple, | 
Oakerpin, ſo called from its hardneſs, is a laſting 
fruit, yields excellent liquor, and is near the nature 
of the Weſtbury apple, though not in form. 


HMortimer. 


OA“ KU. 2. J. [A word probably formed) 


To th' ſhore. 


OAT 
by ſome corruption. ] Cords untgits! 
and reduced to hemp, with which, 
mingled with pitch, leaks are ſtopped, 
They make their oakumy, wherewith they Ga 
the ſeams of the ſhips of old ſeer and weztn. 
beaten ropes, when they are over ſpent and Livin 
fo rotten as they ſerve for no other uſe but to mk 
rotten oa, Which moulders and waſhes any 
with every ſea as the ſhips labour and are tot. 
Raitt 

Some drive old akum thro? each ſeam and ff. 
Their left hand does the calking-iron guide; 
The rattling mallet wich the right they lift. Dr, 


OAR. 2. J. ane, Saxon; perhaps by i. 
luſion to the common exprefiion cf 
plowing the water, from the fame ro 
with ear, to plow; aro, Latin.) 4 
longpole with a broad end, by which 
veſſels are driven in the water, the t. 
ſiſtance made by water to the oar pub. 


ing on the veſſel. 

Th' cars were ſilver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and mig 
The water which they beat, to follow fatter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. Shak. Art. ard Cit 
So tow'rds a ſhip the oar-tinn'd gallics o'r, 
Which wanting ſea to ride, or wird to fh, 
Stands but to fall reveng'd. Derian's Pim 
In ſhipping ſuch as. this, the Ir:ſh Kern 
And untaught Indian, on the itream did her, 
E'er ſharp-keel'd boats. to ſtem tac noo ds 
learn, . 
Or fin-like oays did ſpread from either ſi ie. Dri 
Its progreſſive motion may be chected by 
help of ſeveral cars, which in th e outwars e230 
them ſhall be like the fins of a fith to copia at 
_ dilate, | ; Nu 
To Oar. . x. [from the noan.] I 

row. h 
He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 
And oar'd with labouring arms along the fond. 
i "th 
To impel by r0»:ng: 
His boid head 


To Oan. WV, . 
ard 


ia 


Bove the contentious waves te kf, e 
Himſelf with his good arms in lutty hee 
879 ke rar. ; 4 fp jo 
Oa'ry. adj. [from oar.] Ln il 
form or uſe of oars. | 
The ſwan with arched nech, 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly un 
Her ſtate with gary feet. ; mY 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers Pr 
In ſkinny films, and ſhape his cr; Roe * 
OasT. 2. . A kiln. Not in de. 
Empty the binn into a hog-bag, and _ | 
immediately to the cf? or kiin, to be * 
N _ 
OaTcake. 1. J. [oat and cate.) Cale 
made of the meal of 0:3. 


er or c 
Take a blue ſtone they male haver aeg 
upon, and lay it upon the croſs bars cf 


| a le of oa; 
Oa"TEN. adj. [from oat. | Made ol 0% 
bearing oats. F 

6 1. 


o BD 


pe on caten ftraws 


epherds pi » 
When ſhepherds p loughmens clocks. Shakeſp. 


And merry larks are P 


TH. 2. 
* 3 4 between the noun carb, 


and the verb ſwear, is very obſervable, 
as it may ſhew that our oldeſt dialect is 
formed from different languages.] An 
affirmation, negation, or promiſe, cor- 
roborated by the atteſtation of the Di- 

yine Being. 
Read over Ju 
For whoſe dear 
Into a thouſand gaths 3 


RI 


lia's heart, thy firſt beſt love, 
ſake thou then did'ſt rend thy faith 
and all thoſe oaths 


1 1 4 NES N R BY 
Con edi an toe 


Deicended into perjury to love me. Shakeſpeare. 
All the oath-rites ſaid, _ i 
ch then aſcended her adorned bed. Chapman. 
hich, We have conſultations, which inventions ſhall 
ped be publiſhed, which not: and take an oath of ſe- 


crecy for the concealing of thoſe which we think 
kt to keep ſecret. Bacon. 

Thoſe called to any office of truſt, are bound by 
an 02:þ to the faithful diſcharge of it: but an oath 


fuznce, except upon thoſe who believe that he ie. 
Swift. 


not uſed.] Capable of having an oath 
adminiſte red. - 
| You're not eathable, . 
Altho' I know you'll ſwear | 
Into ftrong ſhudders th* immortal gods. 


F 1. OarhREREA KING. 2. J. [oath and break.] 
Whic Perjury ; the violation of an oath, 
the ke. His aut breaking he mended thus, 

4 By now fo. wearing that he is forſworn. Shakeſp. 
2. EF CarMaAlT. . J. [oat and malt.] Malt 


made of oats. 


the other half barlèy malt. Mortimer. 

Oa"rMEAL. 2. . [oat and meal.] Flower 

made by grinding oats. | 
Cantal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the 

{cab on the head. Arbuthnot on Al.ments. 
Our ncighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 


Wd Or aſhes, leather, catmeal, bran, and chalk. Gay. 
food 6 OaxTMEAL, 2. J. | panicum.] An herb. 
3 | 1 Ainſworth. 
4 Oars. x. / [azen, Saxon.) A grain, 


ra £280 
wala horſes, but in Scotland ſupports the 
people. 

It is of the graſs leaved tribe; the flowers have 
no 7ec2.s, and are diſpoſed in a looſe panicle : 
tie grain is eatable. 


, flos 6d bread, Miller. 
ihe cats have eaten the horſes. Shakeſpeare. 
irg tis bare mechaniſm, no otherwiſe produced than 


the terning-of a wild gather, by the infinuation 
©t the particles of moiſture. Locke. 


ara firſt, and the oor ſtraw laſt, Mortimer's Huſb. 
His horſe's allowance of cats and beans, was 
* chan the journey required. Sæwift. 
#4 TTHISTLE, . J [oat and thiftle.] An 
herb. Ainſ. 
[ obambulatio 


9 
udiy 7058 ; 

Yiu Ozamyrra TION. . 
from obambuls, 


walking about. 


0 7 
Fey N gef, 
ers te 
d 7: 
4, 


* 
(e, 
carry el 


Irie! 


0.40 


Di#. 


draw over as a coverin = 


Mrs No mal exhibits its face in the native co- 
Cake bur of its ſkin but man; all others are covered 
with feathers 


„hair, or a cortex that is ebduced 


ger the cutis, Hale, 
Orv TION. u. , [from obdutio, ob- 
. Latin.] T 
2y1Ng a cover, 


or cc 
f iron. 
Pau 21 


via 


* 


„ 


[ aith, Gothick ; að, Sax. | 


W 0:r:543L8. adj. [from cath. A word | 


1 


is an appeal to God, and therefore can have no in- | 


Shateſp. | 


In Kent they brew with one half catmalt, and | 


which in England is generally given to | 


'The meal makes tolerable C 


for your lean cattle, ſodder them with barley : 


Latin.] The act of 


To Ounu'ce. . a. [obduce, Latin.] To] 


he act of covering, or |. 


WV racy, n . [from obdurats. ] n. | 


COT 


7 


Or B E y ; 


flexible wickedneſs; impenitence; hard- 


neſs of heart, 
Thou think'ſ me as far in the Devil's book, as 
thou and Falſtaff, for cbduracy and perſiſtency. 
. SL Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
God may, by a mighty grace, hinder the abſo- 
lute completion of fin in final :<duracy. South. 
OBDU'RATE. adj. [obduratus, Latin.] 
1. Hard of heart; inflexibly obſtinate in 
ill ; hardned; impenitent. 
Oh ! let me teach thee for thy father's ſake, 
That gave thee life, when well he might have ſlain 
thee ; 
Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. Shakeſpeares 
If when you make your pray'rs, 
God ſhould be ſo ebdurate as yourſelves, 


How would it fare with your departed ſouls ? Shak. | 


Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
To convince the proud what ſigns avail, 
Or wonders move th' obdyrate to relent : 
They harden'd more, by what might more reclaim. . 
2 * Milton. 
Oldurate as you are, oh! hear at leaſt 
My dying prayers, and grant my laſt requeſt. Dryd. 
2. Hardned ; firm; ſtubborn : always 
with ſome degree of evil. 

Sometimes the very cuſtom of evil makes the 
heart o2durate againſt whatſoever inſtructions to the 
contrary. | Hocker. 

A pleaſing ſorcery could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguiſh, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th' obdurate breaſt . 
With ſtubborn patience, as with triple ſteel. Milton. 

No ſuch thought ever ftrikes his marble, ob- 
durate heart, but it preſently flies off and rebounds 
from it. It is impoſſivle for a man to be thorough 
paced in ingratitude, till he has ſhook off all fetters 
of pity and compaſſion. 

3. Harſh; rugged. 
They joined the moſt obdirate conſonants with 
out one intervening vowel. FE 
OBDURATELY. adv. [from obdurate.] 
Stubbornly.; inflexibly ; impenitently. 
OBDURATENESS. 2. . from obdurate,] 
Stubbornneſs; inflexibility 3 impeni- 


tence.. 
OBDpuraA'TION. 2. J. [from o6durate.] 


Hardneſs of heart; ſtubbornneſs. 

What occaſion it had given them to think, to 
their greater duration in evil, that through a fro- 
ward and wanton deſire of innovation, we did con- 
ftrainedly thoſe. things, for which. conicience was 
pretended? Hooker. 

This barren ſeaſon is always the reward of obſti- 
nate cbduratione Hammend. 
BDU'RED. adj. [obduratus, Lat.] Hard- 
ned; inflexible ; impenitent. | 

This ſaw his hapleſs foes, but ſtood 72 Yur'd, 
And to rebellious fight railied their powers 
Inſenſate. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
OBE DIEN CE. 2. / [ obedience, Fr. obe- 

dientia, Latin.) Obſequiouſneſs; ſub- 

miſſion to authority; compliance with 
command or prohibition. 
If you violently proceed againſt him, it woud 
ſhake. in pieces the heart of his obedience. Shake 
7 Thy huſband 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands, 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience. Shakeſp. 
His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether 
of fin unto death, or of obedience unto righteouſ- 

neſs.. Rom. iv. 16. 

It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a ſtrange 
obedience to a commiſſion, for men ſo furiouſly 


O 


aſſailed, to hold their hands. Bacon. 
In vain thou bidſt me to forbear, . 
Obedience were rebellion here. Coꝛoley. 


Nor can this be, 
But by: fulfilling that which thou didſt want, 


| 1 The chief his orders gives; th” obedient band, 


Scath. 


Swifts 


[OBR Tor. 2. from oberro, Lat.] 


O B E 

Obedience to the law of God, impos'd : 
On penalty of death. Milton's Paradiſe Led. 
We muſt beg the grace and affiſtance of God's 
ſpirit to enable us to forſake our fins, and to walk 
in obedience to him. Duty of Man. 
The obedience of men is to imitate the obedicrice 
of angels, and rational beings on earth, are to live 
unto God, as rational beings in heaven live unta 
him. Laws 
OBE'DIENT. adj. [obediens, Lat.] Sub- 
miſſive to authority; compliant with. 


command or prohibition ; obſequious. 
To this end did I write, that I might know 

the proof of you, whether ye be obedient in alt 

things. 2. Cor. ſy 9. 
To this her mother's plot 

She, ſeemingly obedient, likewiſe hath 

Made promiſe. Shakeſp. Merry Wiwes of Windjore- 
Religion hath a good influence upon the people, 

to make them obedient to government, and peaceable 

one towards another. Tillotſon. 


** 


With due obſervance, wait the chief's command. 
| ; Pope. 
OBEDIETNTIAL. adj. | obedientiel, French; 
from obedient.) According to the rule 
of obedience. | 
Faith is ſuch as God will accept of, when it 
affords fidueial reliance on the promiſes, and obe- 
diential ſubmiſſion to the command. Hammond. 
Faith is then perfect, when it produces in us a 
fiduciary aſſent to whatever the goſpel has revealed, 
and an cbediential ſubmiſſion to the commands. 
Wakes Prep. for Death. 
OBtDIENTLY. ad. [from obedient.] 
With obedience.. 7 | 
We ſhould behave ourſelves reverently and obe- 
diently towards the Divine Majeſty, and juſtly and 
charitdbly towards men. A Tillocſen. 
OBEISANCE. . . [obeiſance, French. 
This word is formed by corruption from 
abaiſance, an act of reverence.] A bow ; 
a courteſy; an act of reverence. made 
by inclination of che body or knee. 
Bartholomew my page, 


5 
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See dreſt in all ſuits like a lad; 
Then call him Madam, do him al! obcifance. Shak. 
Bathſheba bowed and did obeiſance unto the king. 
1 Kings, i. 10. 
The lords and ladies paid 
Their homage, with a low obciſance made; f 
And ſeem' d to venerate the ſacred ſhade, Dryd. 
OB'eL15SK. 2. J. [ obeliſtus, Latin.]. 
1. A magnificent high piece of ſohd: 
marble, or other fine ſtone, having 
uſually four faces, and leſſening up- 
wards by degrees, till it ends in a 
point like a pyramid. Harris: 
Between the ſtatues che were plae d, 
And the learn'd walls with hieroglyphieks grac'd. 
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5 : P. fe 
2. A mark of cenſure in the margin os a 
book, in che form of a dagger | +]. 

He publiſhed the tranflation of the Septuagint, 
having compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by 
aſteriſks what was defeCtive, and by obeliſts what 
redundant. Grew. 

OB:quira'TION. 2. /. [from obeguito, 
Lat.] The act of riding about. 


The act of wandering about. 
OB. SE. adj. [ obeſus, Latin. ] Fat; loaden. 


with fleſh. | 
Ose'sExEss. 1. J. [ from obe/e.] Morbid 
OBe'siTY. { fatneſs; incumbrance of 
fleſh | ES 


On theſe many diſeaſes depend; as on the ſtraĩt- 
neſs of tie cheſt, a phthifis,; on. the largeneſs of 
| the veins, an atrophy 3 on their ſmallneſs, ol. 

; Crea Co hi. 
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OBJ 


To Orr'v. v. a. [obeir, French; obedio, 


Latin. 


1. To pay ſubmiſſion to; to comply with, 


from reverence to authority. 
The will of Heav'n 
Be donc in this and all things! Ic. Shakeſp. 
I am atham'd, that women are ſo ſimple 
To ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obcy. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Let not fin reign in your mortal body, that ye 
Mould chey it in: the luſts thereof. Romans, vi. 12. 
The ancient Britons yet a ſceptred king obeycd. 


Drayton. 
Was ſhe thy God, that her thou didſt obey, 
Pefore his voice ? Hilton's Paradiſe Lf. 


Atrick and india ſhall his pow'r obey, 8 
He ſhail extend his propagated ſway 

Beyond the ſolar vear, without the ſtarry 5 5 
Fyden. 
2. It had formerly ſometimes 20 Lor the 
perſon obeyed, which Aaddiſon has men- 
tioned as one of Milton's latiniſms; but 
it is frequent in old writers; when we 
borrowed the French word we borrowed 


the ſyntax, obeir au roi. 

He commanded the trumpets to ſound ; te which 
the two brave knights cbeying, they performed 
their courſes, breaking their ſtaves. Sidntye 

The flit bark, obeying to her mind, 

Forth launched quickly, as ſhe did deſire. Spenſer. 
His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey. Romans. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 

Yet to their general's voice they ſoon obey'd. Milton. 
OBJECT. z. J. [objet, French; ob j ectum, 

Latin.] | 
1. That about which any power or fa- 

culty is employed. 

Pardon 

The flat unrais'd ſpirit, that hath dar'd, 

On this unworthy ſcaffold to bring forth 

So great an cbjecr̃. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
They are her fartheſt reaching inftrument, 

Yet they no beams unto their je, ſend ; 

But all the rays are from their oje ſent, 

And in the eyes with pointed angles end. Dawies. 
The objc# of true faith is, either God himſelf, 

or the word of God : God who is believed in, and 

the word of God as the rule of faith, or matter to 
be believed. Hammond. 

The act of faith is applicated to the ch ac- 
cording to the nature of it; to what is already paſt, 
as paſt; to what is to come, as ſtill to come; to 
that which is preſent, as it is ſtill preſent. Pearſon. 

Thoſe things in ourſelves, are the only proper 
objects of our zeal, which, in others, are the un- 
gueſtionable ſubjects of our praiſes. Sprati. 

Truth is the object of our underſtanding, as good 
3s of the will. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

As you have no miſtreſs to ſerve, ſo let your own 
Foul be the object of your daily care and attendance, 
Lao. 
2. Something preſented to the ſenſes to | 
raiſe any affection or emotion in the 
mind. 
Diſhonour not your eye 
By throwing it on any other cbjef?. Shakeſpeare. 
Why elſe this double obje# in our fight, 
Of flight purſu' d in the air, and o'er the ground- 
Milton. 
This paſſenger felt ſome degree of concern, at 
the ſight of ſo moving an o6bjc&, and therefore 


ithdrew. | Atterbury. 
3. [In grammar.) Any thing influenced 
by ſomewhat elſe. 


The accuſative after a verb tranſitive, or a ſen- 
tence in room thereof, is called, by grammarians, 
the object of the verb. | Clarke. 

O'B1RCTGLASS, 7, 
from the eye. 
* FA 


3. Adverſe argument. 


4. Fault found. 


J. Glaſs remoteſt | 


An objefplaſs of a teleſcope I once mended, by. 
grinding it on pitch with putty, and leaning eaſliy. 


on it in the grinding, leſt the putty ſhould icratch 
i 


Newton's Optic ite 


ft. 
7% OBE. v. a. [objefer, French; c- 


Jicio, objectum, Latin.] 
1. To oppoſe; to preſent in oppoſition. 
Flowers growing ſcattered in divers beds, will 
ſhew more ſo as that they be «je to view at 
once. Bacon. 
Pallas to their eyes 
The miſt 85;:&ed, and condens'd the ſkiess Pope. 
2. To propoſe as a charge criminal; or a. 
reaſon adverſe: with o or againſt. | 
Were it not ſome kind of blemiſh to be like 
unto infidels and Heathens, it would not ſo uſually: 
be chjected; men would not think it any advantage 
in the cauſe of religion to be able therewith juſtly 
to charge their adverſaries. Hooker. 
The book requireth due examination, and giveth 


['berty to ebjee? any crime againſt ſuch as are to be 
Whitgi {ts 


ordered. 
Men in all deliberations find eaſe to be of the 
negative fide, and affect a credit to object and foretel 
difficulties ; for when propoſitions are denied, there 
is an end of them; but if they be allowed, it re- 
quireth a new work; which falſe point of wiſdom 
is the bane of buſineſs. Baccn. 
The old truth was, bj: ingratitude, and ye 
o+;e all crimes : and is it not as old a truth, is it 
not a higher truth, jc rebellion, and ye chject all 
crimes. Holiday. 
This the adverſaries of faith have too much 
reaſon to objef? againſt too many of its profeſſors; 
but againſt the faith itſelf nothing at all. Spratt. 
It was objected againſt a late painter, that he 
drew many graceful pictures, but few of them were 
like. : D ryden . 
Others cbze# the poverty of the nation, and diſh- 
culties in furniſhing greater ſupplies. Addiſon. 
There was but this fingle fault that Eraſmus, 
though an enemy, could bje# ro him. Atterbury. 


OBjr*cTION. #. J. [objeftion, French; 

objeckio, Lat.] 

I. The act of preſenting any thing in op- 
poſition. 


2. Criminal charge. 
Speak on, Sir, 
I dare your worſt ab jections. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


There is ever between all eſtates a ſecret war. 1 
know well this fpeech is the -bje&ion and not. the 
deciſion; and that it is after refuted. Bacon. 

Whoſeever makes fuch :bjefions againft an hy- 
potheſis, hath a right to be heard, let his temper - 
and genius be what it will. Burnet. 


I have ſhewn your verſes to ſome, who have 
made that cbjc#iom to them. Walſh's Letter. 
O'BJECTIVE. 44). [objectif, Fr. objectus, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Belonging to the object; contained in 
the object. 75 
Certainty, according to the ſchools, is diſtin- 
guiſhed into objective and ſubjective. Oòjective 
certarnty is when the propoſition is certainly true 
in itſelf; and ſubjective, when we are certain of the 
truth of it. 'The one is in things, the other in our 


minds. Watts's Logick. 
2. Made an object; propoſed as an ob- 
ject; reſiding in objects. 


If this one ſmall piece of nature ſtill affords new . 
matter for our diſcovery, when ſhould we be able 
to ſearch out the vaſt treafuries of obje&ive know- 
ledge that lies within the compaſs of the univerſe ? 

Hule's Origin of Mankind. 
O'BJECTIVELY. adv. [from objedtive.] 
1. In manner of an object. | 
This may fitly be called a determinate idea, 
when, ſuch as it is at apy time je&ively, in the 
mind, it is annexed, and, without. variation deter- 


OzJEcToOR. ». . [from obje?.] Ott. 


OzLtcTa' TION. x. J. [obleZatio, Lain. 


OBL 
a” 

mined to an articulate ſound, which is to be flea! 
the ſign of that ſame object of the ming, 

2, In the ſtate of an object. 
The baſiliſk ' ſhould be deſtroyed, in regard & 
firſt receiveth the rays of his antipathy and ven 5 
ous emiſſion, which ot move his ſenſe. 
| Brow, 
O'BJECTIVENESS. #. J. [from 22 
The ſtate of being an objecd. | 
Is there ſuch a motion or chjediwvencſs of eiten 
bodies, which produceth light ? The facu's g 
light is fitted to receive that impreſſion or 2517, 
neſs, and that odjeFFivencſs fitted to that fel 
Hea!:"s Origin of Marks), 


Lick 


_ 


n 
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who offers objections; one who rai 
difficulties. i 

But theſe obje#:rs muſt the cauſe uphraid, 
That has not mortal man immortal made. 

g Biaclyne,, 

Let the bjc75rs confider, that theſe irregulacia 
muſt have come from the laws of mechaniim, 

> Ber-. 
Os1rT, [a corruption of brit, or abivit 
Funeral obſequies. Ainfevurth, 
To OBJU'RGATE. ©. a. [objarge, La. 
To chide; to reprove. | 
OBJURGA'TION. . . [objurgatio, Lt] 
Reproof ; reprehenſion. 

If there be no true liberty, but all things cam: 
to paſs by inevitable neceffity, then what are all ig. 
terrogations and objurgations, and reprehenſions at 
expoltulations * brearha., 

OBJju'RGaTORY. adj. [objurgatin, 
Lat.] Reprehenſory ; culpatory ; chi- 
Ing. 

OBLA TE. adj. [oblatus, Latin. ] Flattel 
at the poles. Uſed of a ſpheroid. 

By gravitation bodies on this globe will preſs u. 
wards its center, though not exactly thither, by 
reaſon of the late ſpheroidical figure of the eam 
ariſing from its diurnal rotation about its axis. 

Cheync's Philoſephical Prin ibu 

OBLATTION. 2. /. [oblation, French; 4. 
latus, Latin.] An offering; a ſactitce; 
any thing offered as an act of worlhip or 
reverence. 

She looked upon the picture before her, ar) 
ſtraight ſighed, and ftraight tears followed, « if 
the idol of duty ought to be honoured with fuc) 
oblatimms. Varg. 

Many coneeive in the ob/ation of Jephil's 
daughter, not a natural but a civil kind of deat, 
and a ſeparation from the world. Browns 

The will gives worth to the «bation, as to Cd 
acceptance, ſets the pooreſt giver upon the nt 
level with the richeſt. a. 

The kind «blati:n of a falling tear. Dad. 

Behold the coward, and the brave, 
All make «latins at this ſhrine- Sea 


Delight; pleaſure. 8 
To OBLIG ATE. v. a. [obligo, Latin.] 
To bind by contract or duty. 
On1.1Ga"rion. 2. /. [obligatio, 
oblige, Lat. oHigation, French.) 
1. The binding power of any oath, 90, 
duty ; contract. | 
Your father loft a father; 
That father his; and the. ſurvivor bound 
In tftial ob/igaiion, for ſome term, * 
To do obſequious ſorrow. Shakeſpeare 3 
There was no means for him as a Chatte. x 
| ſatisfy all ob/igaticns both to God and . —_ 
offer himſelf for a mediator of an accord a> ! 7 
Bacen's Herry * 


ha bl 
; we reaſonable than that fuc 
Nothing. can be mo wha” 


creatures ſhould be under the ci er thet 
ing ſuch evidence, as in itſelf is ſufficient PIT 
conviction. J Tix 


from 


0B L. 


The 


* , i have to arms. Dryd. 
| ; tivated the genius you have to r; 
che 3 ot bind, that from conſtraint ariſe, 

Where cither's forc'd, all obligation dies. Granville. 
| be 2. An act which binds any man to ſome 
Un. WF : 


rformance. 
The heir of an obliged perſon is not bound to 


reſtitution, if the obligation paſſed only hy a 
but if it paſſed from his perſon to his 
burthen. 


make Pp 
»rſonal act; ; ö 
; then the eſtate paſſes with all its 
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tral FI 18 Tayler's Rule of Hily Living. 
55 : 3. Favour by which one is bound to gra- 
De. 5 

C titude. - 4 4 7 q 
il, Where is the obligation of any man's making 
Or me a preſent of what he does not care for himſelf ? 


L' Eftrange. 

So quick a ſenſe did the Iſraelites entertain 
of the merits of Gideon, and the cbligation he had 
laid upon them, that they tender him the regal and 
WW hereditary government of that people. South. 
Norris. adj. [obligatoire, French; 
from obligate.) Impoſing an obliga- 
tion; binding; coercive: with zo or on. 


Aritiez 


ig. , 
vit.) And concerning the lawfulneſs, not only permiſ- 
th, &civ, but whether it be not obligatory ro Chriſtian 
We princes and ſtates» Bacon. 
1. As long as the law is obligatory, fo long our 
ob:dience is due. * Taylor's Rule , Holy Living. 
. A people long uſed to hardihips, look upon them- 
(elves as creatures at mercy, and that all impoſitions 
come laid on them by a ſtronger hand, are legai and i 
al in- gatorys f Srofft. ö 
If this patent is o#/igatory on them, it is con- 


ns 270 f F 
, trary to acts of parlizment, and therefore void. 


bal. N 
57 7205 2 5 Swift. 
chid- 7, OBLYGE, v. 3. [obliger, French; 


oligo, Latin. } 
1. To bind; to impoſe obligation; to 
compel to ſomething. 

Ail thete have moved me, and ſome of them 


atted 


" : 6 20 me to commend theſe my labours to your 
_ th grace's Patronages | Whitc. 
- ] he church hath been thought fit to be called 
1 Citholick, in reference to the univerſal obedience 
5 aich it preſcribeth; both in regard of the perſons, 


cl girg men of all conditions, and in relation to the 
p:cccpts, requiring the performance of all the evan- 
pelicai commands. | ; 

Religion 2bliges men to the practice of thoſe vir- 


ifce; 
up ot 


ir, ard tues which conduce to the preſervation of our 
„ i il healt', Tillotſen. 
b fuch The law muſt ob/ige in all precepts, or in none. 
Sides [fit -vfige in all, all are to be obeyed; if it oblige 


law, 
ET, Rogers. 
2. To indebt; to lay obligations of gra- 


phtha's 
death, 
Hrxr. 


in none, it has no longer the authority of a 


oCads titude. 
e ine Ee that depends upon another, muſt 
Sas 0i!z: his honour with a boundleſs truits Waller. 
Drydirs Since love c{/iges not, 1 from this hour 

8 Adume tie righe of man's deſpotie power. Dryden. 
Saal. Van wretched creature, how art thou miſſed, 
Ain. To think thy wit theſe godlike notions bred ! 


Tio truchs are not tae produc of thy mind, 

* arop? from heaven, and of a nobics kind; 

*Teu G religion firſt in form'd thy ſight, 

_ rcaſon {aw not, till fasth ſprung the light. 

13 man by his owa. ftrength to heaven would 
„ at; 

Art wud not be obliged to God for more. Dryden. 
When int'reft calls off all her ſneaking train, 

Wien all th clig'd deſert, and all the vain, 


atin. 
from 


vo, 


dle vat; or to the ſcaffold or the cell. Pope. 
! o taoſe hills we are obliged for all our metals, 
land ang Gor ther ror all the conveniencies and com- 
kan v 5 of lite. Bentley. 
bir © 3. lopieaſe; to gratiſy. 8 
d 77 55 Ten an gets more by cbliging his inferiour, 
uach „evening him; as a man has a greater ad- 
hat gh e oy lowing and dreffing his ground, than he 
f ace. em Have by crampling upon it. : 


for thetf 


TY uk . 
Tx 


— 
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own 04-ures are ſo four and ſo ungrateful, that 
| & Ut never to be ooligeds 


better to ſatisfy this ab/igatior, you have 


Pearſon. | 


South. 


OBL 
„ Happy the people, who preſerve their honour, 


Buy the ſame duties that chlige their prince! 
| Addiſon's Cato. 


ſon bound 


by a legal or written con- 
tract. | 


Obligation. | 
I will not reſiſt, whatever it is, either of divine 

or human obligement, that you lay upon me. 

Milton's Education. 

Let this fair princeſs but one minute ſtay- 
ObTToER. . .. = 
tract. : 
| OB1.1'G1NG. part. adi. [obligeant, Fr. 
from ob/ige.] Civil; complaiſant; re- 
ſpectful; engaging. | 

Nothing could be more ob/igizg and reſpectful 
than the lion's letter was, in appearance; but there 
was death in the true intent. L'Eſtrange. 

Monſeigneur Strozzi has many curioſities, and is 
very chliging to a ſtranger who deſires the fight: of 
them. : Addiſon. 

Obliging creatures! make me ſee 

All that diſgrac'd my betters, met in me. Pope. 
So obligiug that he ne'er odlig'd. Pope. 

 Opr.1'6InGLY, adv. [from ebliging.] 

Civilly; complaiſantly. 

Eugenius informs me very chligingly, that he 
never thought he ſhould have diſliked any paſſage 
in my paper. Addiſons 

I tee her taſte cach nauſeous draught, 

And ſo obligingiy am caught ; 

I bleſs the hand from whence they came, 

Nor dare diſtort my face for ſhame. Swift's Miſes 
OB11G61NGNESS. 2. . | from cbliging. ] 
1. Obligation; force. 

They look into them not to weigh the eb/iging- 
neſs, but to quarrel the difficulty of the injunctions: 
not to direct practice, but excuſe prevarications. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. Civility; complaiſance. 

OBEIO VAT ION. 2. /. [obliquatio, from 
oliguo, Lat.] Declination from ſtraight- 
neſs or perpendicularity; obliquity. 

The change made by the obiguation of the eyes, 
is leaſt in colours of the denſeſt than in thin ſub- 
ſtances. Newton's Op ichs. 

OBLFQUE. adi. [obligue, French; obli- 
quus, Latin.] 

1. Not direct; not perpendicular; not 
parallel. 

One by his view 

Mought deem him born with ill-diſpos'd ſkies, 

When clique Saturn ſat in the houte of th' agonies, 

Shenſer. 

If ſound be ſtopped and repercuſſed, it cometh 
about on the other ſide in an cblique line. Bacon. 

May they not pity us, condemn'd to bear 
The various heav'n of an ovliquer ſphere; 

While by fix'd laws, and with a juſt return, 

They fe l twelve hours that ſhade, for twelve that 

burn. | Prior, 

Bavaria's itars muſt be accus'd which ſhone, 
That fatal day the mighty work was done, 

With rays obligue upon the gallic ſun. Prlor. 

It has a direction 04/ique to that of the former 

motion. 5 

Criticks form a general character from the ob- 
ſervation of particular errors, taken in their own 
oblique or imperfect views; which is as unjuſt, as 
to make a judgment of the beauty of a man's body, 
from the ſhade it caſts in ſuck and ſuch a poſition. 

Broome. 


— 


| 2. Not direct - indirect ; by a fide glance. 


Has he given the lie 
In circle, or 9/igue, or ſemicircle, 
Or direct parallel; you muſt challenge him. Shak. 


3. [In grammar.] Any caſe in nouns 


„ 


L'lrarge. | 


except the nominative. 


OBL1'GEE. 2. J. [from oblige.) The per- 


OBL1 GEMENT. . . [obligement, Fr.] 


A look from her will your chligements pay. Dryden. 
who binds by con- | 


8 | CHeyne. 


a OB L. 
 OBL1YQUELY: adv. [from obligue. ] 
1. Not directly; not perpendicularly. 
. Of meridian altitude; it hath but twenty-three 
degrees, ſo that-it plays but ob/iquely upon us, and 
as the ſun doth about the twenty-third of January. 

Browns 
Declining. from the noon of day, 

The ſun obliquely ſhoots his burning ray. Pepe. 

2. Not in the immediate or direct mean- 

ing. a a 
They haply might admit the truths obliquely 

| levelled, which baſhfulneſs perſuaded not to en- 
quire for. ; Fell. 

His diſcourſe tends ob/iguely to the detracting 
from others, or the extolling of-himſelf. Addiſon. 

OzL1i'qQueness.}]. 2. . [obliguitt, Fr. 

OBLI'QuiTyY. from oblique. ] 

1. Deviation from phyſical rectitude; de- 
viation from paralleliſm or perpendicu- 
larity. 

Which elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſeribe, 
Mov'd contrary with thwart obliguities. Milton. 
2. Deviation from moral rectitude. 
There is in rectitude, beauty; as contrariwiſe 
in obliquity, deformity. Hooker. 
Count Rhodophill, cut out for government and 
high affairs, and balancing all matters in the ſcale 
of his high underſtanding, hath rectified all ob/j- 
guities. b Hoavel. 
For a rational creature to conform himſelf to 
the will of God in all things, carries in it a ras 
tional rectitude or goodneſs; and to diſobey or 
oppoſe his will in any thing, imports a moral chi- 
quity. South. 
To OBLTTERATE. v. a. [oblitero,. os 
and litera, Latin. ] 
1. To efface any thing written. 
2. To wear out; to deſtroy; to efface. 
Wars and deſolations obliterate many ancient 
monuments. Hale. 
Let men confider themſelves as enfnared in that 
unhappy contract, which has rendered them part 
of the Devil's poſſeſſion, and contrive how they, 
may obliterate that reproach, and diſentangle their 
mortgaged fouls. Decay of Piety. 
Theſe fimple ideas, the underſtanding can no 
more refuſe to have, or alter, or blot them out, 
than a mirrour can refuſe, alter, or ob/iterate the 

images, which the objects ſet before it produce. 
Lockes - 

OBr1TERA'TION. 2. . [obliteratio, Lat. 

Efacement; extinction. 
Confidering the cafualties of wars, tranſmigra- 
tions, eſpeciaily that of the general flood, there 
might probably be an obliteraticn of all tiſe mo- 
numents of antiquity that ages precedent at ſome 
time have yielded. Hale's Origin of Mankind«-- 
OBLIVION. 2. J. [oblivio, Latin.] f 
1. Forgetfulneſs; ceſſation of remem- 


brance. 
Water drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind ob/ivion ſwallow'd cities up, 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
To duſty nothing. Shateſpeare's Treil. ard Creffidas 
Thou ſhouldſt have heard many things of worthy 
memory, which now ſhall die in cHlivior, and thou 
return unexperienced to thy grave. Sg peare. 
Knowledge is made by b/iior, and to purchaſe 
a clear and warrantable body of truth, we muſt 
forget and part with much we know. Brewons 
Can they imagine, that God ha therefore forgot 
their fins, becauie they are not wiiling to zemem- 
ber them? Or will they mcaſure his pardon by 


| 


; 
| their own civic n. South. 
2 . 2d 
Among our crimes oblivim may be ſet ; 
Put tis our kiug's perfection to forget. Dryden, 


2. Amneſty ; general pardon of crimes in 
a tare. s | | 
By the act-of lien, all offences againt the 
crown, and all particular treipaiies berween ſubject 
and ſubject, were pardoned, remitted, and utterly 


extinguiſhed. | Ladies. 
O BLI“ vious. 


OBN 
Or.i'vious: adj. [oblivieſus, Latin.] 
Cauſing f6rgettulneſs, : 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote: 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The Britiſh ſouls 
Exult to ſee the crowding ghoſts deſcend 
Vnnumber d; weil aveng'd, they quit the cares 
Of mortal life, and drink th c-/iwicus lake. Philips. 
Oh born to ſce what none can ſee awake 
Pehold the wonder: of th' cb/ivicus lake. Pape. 
OBLO NG. /. [oblong, French; 06- 
longus, Latin.] Longer than broad; 
the ſame with a rectangle parallelo- 
gram, whoſe ſides are uncqu2l. Harris. 
The beſt figure of a garden I eſteem an cb/zng 
upon a deſcent. Yemple's Mijcellanies. 
Every particie, ſuppoſing them globular or not 
very eb{s:g, would be above nine million times their 
own length from any other particle. Bentley. 
OBLON GLI. adv. [from oblong.] In an 
oblong ſorm. 
The ſurface of the temperate climates is larger 
than it would have been, had the globe of our earth 
or of the planets, been either ſpherical, or νπ 


ſpheroidig all. k Cheyne. 
OBL0'Ncrxtss. 2. . [from oblong. ] "Ihe 
ſtate of being oblong. 


O'BLoqQuY. 2. / [obloguor, Latin. 
1. Cenſorious ſpeech; blame; flander; 


reproach. , 

Reaſonable moderation hath freed us from being 
deſervedly ſubject unto that bitter kind of cb/cquy, 
whereby as che church of Rome doth, under the 
colour of love towards thoſe things which be harm 
leſs, maintain extremely moſt hurtful corruptions ; 
ſo we peradventure might be upbra'ided, that under 
colour of hatred towards thoſe things that are cor- 
rupt, we aie on the other fide as extreme, even 
againſt moſt harmleſs ordinances. Hocker. 

Here new aſperſions, with new ob/:guie., 

Are laid on old deſerts. Daniel's Civil War. 

Canſt thou with impious ob gu condemn, 
The juſt decree of God, pronounc'd and ſworn ? 

; "ip Milton. 

Shall names, that made your city the glory of the 
earth, be mentioned with ob/oquy and detruction? 

p | Addiſon. 

Every age:might perhaps produce one or two true 
genius, if they were not ſunk under the cenſure 
and «blcquy of plodding, ſervile, imitating _— 
; | wift. 
'2. Cauſe of reproach ; diſgrace. Not 
proper. | | 

My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, , 
Pequeathed down from many anceſtors ; 
Which were the greateft ob/oquy i' th' world 

In me to loſe. | Shakeſpeare. 

OzMuUTE'SCENCE. 2. /. [from obmute/co, 


Lat.] Loſs of ſpeech. 


A vchement ſear often produceth obmuts, ences 
; Broꝛun. 


OBNOXIOUS. adj. [obnoxius, Latin. ] 
1. Subject. 
I propound a character of juſtice in a middle 
form, between the ſpeculative diſcourſes of philo- 


ſophers, and the writings of lawyers, which are 
tied and cbnoxious to their particular laws. Bacon. 


2. Liable to puniſhment. 


All are obnoxicus, and this faulty land, 
Like fainting Heſter, does before you ſtand, 
Watching your ſceptre. Waller. 


We know oucſeives :bnoxicus to God's ſevere jul. | 
tice, and that he is a God of mercy and hateth fins; 
and that we might not have the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
his unwillingneſs to forgive, he hath ſent his only 
begotten ſon into the world, by his diſmal ſuffering» 
and Curſed death, to expiate our offences. Calamy. 


Thy name, O Varus, if the kinder pow'rs 
Preſerve our plains, and ſhield the Mantuan tow'rs, 


4 
. 


3. Reprehenſible; not of ſound reputa- 


| To OBnu'BILATE. v. a. [obnubilo, Lat.] 


1. Immodeſt; not agreeable to chaſtity 


Obnoxicus by Cremona's neighb'ring crime, 


The wings of ſwans, and ſtronger pinion'd rlime 
Shall raiſe aloft. Dryden. 


"tion. - | 
Conceiving it moſt reaſonable to ſearch for pri- 
mitive truth in the primitive writers, and not to 
ſuffer his underſtanding to be prepoſſeſt by the 
contrived and intereſted ſchemes of modern, and | 
withal c:oxious authors. Fell. 
4. Liable; expoſed. 
Long hoſtility had made their friendſhip weak in 
Itſelf, and more «rcxious to jealouſies and diſtruſts. 
But what will not ambition and revenge 
Deſcend to ? who aſpires, muſt down as low 
As high he ſoar d; ob:oxicus firſt or laſt, 


LP. | 


To baſeſt things. Milton's Paradiſe 
Eeaſts lie down, 
To dews 9b1:xios on the graſſy floor. Dryden. 


They leave the government a trunk naked, de- 
fenceleſs, and o/noxicus to every ſtorm. Dawerant. 
OBxo'xr1ousNEss.n. J. [from obnoxious. ] 
Subjection; liableneſs to puniſhment. 
OBno'x10usLY. adv. [| from obnoxious. ] 
In a ſtate of ſubjection; in the ſtate of 
one liable to puniſhment. 


To cloud; to obſcure. | 
O'Bo: E. =. . [obolus, Latin.) In phar- 
macy, twelve grains. Ainſworth. 
OBRE'PTION. 2. /. [obreptio, Latin. ] 
The act of creeping on with ſecrecy or 
by ſurpriſe. | 
To Orro'GaTE. wv. 3. [obrogo, Latin.] 
To proclaim a contrary law for the 
_ diſſolution of the former. Di#. 
OBSCENE. adj. [ob/cene, Fr. obſcænus, 
Latin.) 


of mind; cauſing lewd ideas. 
Chemos th' c cene dread of Moab's ſons. Milt. 
. Offenſive; diſguſting. 
A girdle foul with greaſe binds his obſcene attire. 
Of the relentleſs dame to death purſu'd, 
And of the ſight obſcene ſo lately view'd. Dryd. 
The groaning ghoſts, and birds obſcene take flight. 
; Dryden. 
luſtre, : Pope's Letters. 
Os c NE Y. adv. | from ob/cene.] In an 
Onsce'nity. { from eb/cene.] Impurity 
of thought or language; unchaſtity; 
place in wit. Dryden. 
Thoſe fables were tempered with the Italian ſe- 
| Thou art.wickedly devout, | 
In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, 
Tho? wit and art conſpire to move your mind. Poe. 
OBscuRa'TION. 2. J. [ob/curatio, Latin. J 
As to the ſun and moon, their cb/curation or 
change of colour happens commonly before the | 


3. Not eafily intelligible ; 


{| OnscuRLTY. 


ons 
OBSCU'RR. uh; [ob/eur, French, y 


ſcurus, Latin. | 
1. Dark ; unenlightened; gloomy, hn 
dring fight. 1 
Whoſo curſeth his father or mothe 
mall be put out in cure darkneſs. 
Who ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark unbottom'd infinite abyſs, 
And thro' the palpable obſcure find out 
His uncouth way? Milton's Para, Ly 
Living in the dark. 2 
The ohſcure bird clamour'd the Irve-lorg nia 
Spater 


abſtruſe; (ig. 


7, his lane 
Pet 


2. 


n 
ee 1 
eee R F 


cult. | 
I explain ſome of the moſt oſcure paſſias: 
thoſe which are moſt wg ga be —— 
and this according to the manner wherein le . 
to expreſs himſelt. | 
4. Not noted; not obſervable, 
He ſays, that he is an obſcure perſon; one, | 
ſuppoſe, that is in the dark. Ateriuy 
To OBSCURE. v. a. [eb/curo, Latin,] 
1. To darken; to make dark. | 
They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne 
oak, with bſcurcd lights; which at the very infin 
of Falſtaff s and our meeting, they will at once di. 
play to the night. | Slate, 
Sudden the thunder blackens all the ſcie: 
And the winds whiſtle, and the ſurges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and ol ſcure the pole, Pi. 
2. Jo make leſs viſible. ; 
What muſt J hold a candle to my ſhamc; ? 
They in themſelves, good ſooch, are too, to lig. 
Why, tis an office of diſcovery, love, 
And 1 ſhouid be cbſcur'd. 45071 
Thinking by this retirement to Hue Himel 
from God, he infringed the omniſciency and effer. 
tial ubiquity of his Maker. Brown's Vu. En 
3. To make leſs intelligible. 
By private conſent it hath been uſed in dangerayz 
times to obſcure writing, and make it hard to K 
read by others not acquainted with the intrigue, 
Iits, 
There is ſcarce any duty which has been ſo //::-:d 
by the writings of learned men, as this. Ws 
4. To make leſs glorious, beautiful, cr 
illuſtrious. 
Think' a thou, vain ſpirit, thy glories are tis 
fame, | 
And ſeeſt not fin ebſcures thy godlike flame? 
I know thee now by thy ungrateful pride, 
That ſhows me what thy faded looks did hide, Dj 
5. To conceal ; to make unknown, 
N O might J here 
In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glade 
Obſcur' d, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To ſun or itarlight, ſpread their umbrage broad. 


Mine 


be uſ-4 


Dryizn 


U 


. 


U 
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OB5scu"RELY. adv. [ from ob/cure.| 

1. Not brightly ; not luminouſly ; dark. 

2. Out of ſight; privately ; without 10 
tice ; not conſpicuoully. 

Such was the riſe of this prodigious fire, 
Which in mean buildings firſt cure b. ed, 
From thence did ſoon to open ſtreets aſpire. Dus 

There live retir'd, DES 
Content thyſelf to be «ſcurely good. Act) 
3. Not clearly; not plainly ; darkly i 
the mind. 

The woman's ſeed at firft ebſcurely told, „ 

Nou amplier known, thy ſaviour and thy lord: 1 
OBscu"RENESS. } 2. J [ ob/curitas. Lily 
ob/eurite, F rench.} 


1. Darkneſs; want of light. = 
Lo! a day of darkneſs and odſcurity, mein 
and anguiſh upon the earth. Eſlber, vi. 6 
Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus, and cach _ 

It would not form one thought dark as mine are 

I could lend them obſcureneſs now, and fay, 5 
Out of myſelf there ſhould be no more 4. P 


© Words that were once chaſte, by frequent uſe 
grow cb/cene and uncleanly. Watis's Logick. 
| - Dryden. 
Home as they went, the ſad diſcourſe renew'd, { | 
3. Inauſpicious; ili-omened. | 
Care ſhuns thy walks, as at the chearful light 
It is the ſun's fate like your's, to be diſpleaſing 
to owls and c cene animals, who cannot bear his 
impure and unchaſte manner. 
OrscENnexEss. ) 2. J. | b/cenite, French, 
lewdneſs 
Mr. Cowley aſſerts plainly, that obſcenity has no 
verity, and free from any note of infamy or 0b- 
ſeenencſss Dryden. 
To waſh th' cbſcenitics of night away. Dryden. 
No pardon vile obſcenity ſhould find, 
1. The act of darkening. 
2. A ſtate of being darkened, 
eruption of a fiery mountain. Burnet. | 


2. Unnoticed 


083. 


noticed ſtate; privacy. = 
85 * are not for W _ 15 an Ki 4 
. eer um! nd. 
But, like the ſun, muſt | © Drydene 


of meaning. by 
3: Darkno Be that econ that attends pro- 
3 there are divers things knowable by 
the bare light of nature, which yet are ſo uneaſy co 
be ſatisfactorily underſtood by our imperfect intel- 
, chat let them be delivered in the cleareſt ex- 
the notions themſelves w:Jl yet appear 
Mſcures Boyle en Colours. 
7 «hat this part of ſacred ſcripture had difficulties 
in it : many cauſes of obſcurity did readily occur to 
8 ; . Locke. 
What lies beyond our poſitive idea towards in- 
Gnity, lies in obſcurityy and has the undeterminate 


4 


n cf a negative idea, wherein I know I do 


hetic raptures, 


lects. 


prelions,; 


2nd coniuſ 2 | 
%y dot comprehend all I would, it being too large ſor a 
uf-4 ; finite Caf acity. Locke. 


On5:cra tion. 2. J. [ob/ecratio, from 
bers, Lavin] Intreaty 3 ſupplication. 
T1: theſe were comprehended under the ſacra, is 
dur et from the old form of ebſecration. Stilling fl. 
Cnorgtirs. 3. J. [obJequres, French. I 


row not whether this word be not an- 


Bn ciently miſtaken for exequzes, exegquiæ, 
a Latin: this word, however, is appa- 


ently derived from oHegu⁰j,Üĩvm. 

1. Funeral rites; funeral ſolemnities. 

Tore was Dorilaus valiantly requiting his friends 

M11, in 2 great battle deprived of life, his ohſeguies 

not more ſolemnized by the tears of bis par- 

daes, chan the blood of his enemies. Sidney. 
Fai: julict, that with angels doſt remain, 

Accent this lateſt favour at my hand; 

That living honour'd thee, and being dead, 


1 
11210 
1 


umſcli Virth fun ralobſeguies adorn thy tomb. Shakeſpeare. | 
eſſen { ſpare the widows tears, their woeful cries, 
En. And howling at their huſbands obſeguies ; 

How Theſeus at theſe fun'rals did aſſiſt, | 
Nero And with what gifts the mourning dames diſmiſt. 
to be Dryden. 
cue, Elis body ſhall be royally interr'd, 
ide 1 will, myſelf, 1 : . 
ſears Be the chief mourner at his cbſequies. Dryden. 
Wits Alas! poor Poll, my Indian talker dies, 
al, er Go birds and celebrate his obſequiess Creech. 


2. It is found in the ſingular, perhaps 
more properly, | 


are tl 
Or tune a ſong of victory to me, | 
2 Or to thyſelf, fing thine own obſeguy. Craſhaw. 
Him I'll ſolemnly attend, | 
. Dq. With ſilent cheguy and funeral train, : 
liome to his father's houſe, Milton's Agoniſtes. 


035 QUIOUS. a. [from ob/equium, 
Latin, ] | 

1. Ubedient ; compliant; not reſiſting. 

Are not ſo the riſing ſon, that you forget the 

eher, who raiſed you to this height; nor be you 
i es to the father, that ou give juſt cauſe 
tothe tm to ſuſpect that you negle& him. Bacon. 
at his command th? up-rooted hills retir'd 

Exc to his place; they heard his voice, and went. 


Gees. Milton's Paradiſe Let. 
F tollow'd her; ſhe what was honour knew, 
LE Deb 3 „ guious majeſty, approv'd 

My picaded reaſon. 


0 0 Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
See how th* ebſequious wind and liquid air 

The Theban ſwan does upward bear. Coley. 

genial cheriſhing heat acts ſo upon the fit and 

145 matter, as to organize and faihion it ac- 


Addie 
rkly 90 


* 


3 anz to the exigencies of its own nature. Boyle. 
rd. 34% 5 - His ſervants weeping, ; 

Ladin, 0 ! Pinus to his orders, bear him hither. Addiſon. 
ch. The vote of an aſembly, which we cannot re- 


: conezle to public good, 
priv e hr! — . , 
dan, atterwargs ſupported by an objequicus 


1 . a Swift. 
*/peare, it ſeems to ſignify, tu- 


ribulatiof 
er; Xl. x 


ach {tay 2. In Shop 
Cav 


line are: rereal; ſuch as the rites of funerals re- 
. quire. 
J Dit: Ver, II. 


noticed 


eee 
* 


has been conceived in a- 


OBS: 
| Pour father loſt a father; 
That father his; and che ſurvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for ſome term, 
Jo do cl ſeuious ſorrow. 
OB$sE"QUIOUSLY. adv. [from o&/oquions. | 


1. Obediently ; with compliance. 


They riſe, and with reſpectful awe, 
At the word giv'n, obſeguiorfly withdraw. Dryden. 
We cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould 
readily and o5ſcquicuſly quit his own opinion, and 
embrace ours with a blind reſignation. Locke. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſigniſies, with funeral 
rites; with reverence for ihe dead. 
1 a while obſequioufly lament 
The untimely tall of virtuous Lancaſter. Shakſp. 


OBsSEQUIOUSNESS. u. J. | from ob/equ1- 


on,. Obedience; compliance. 
They apply themſelves both to his intereſt and 
humour, with all the arts of flattery and «b{c7iof- 


neſs, the ſureſt and the readiett way to advance a 


man. | South. 
OB$SERVABLE. adj. | from ob/ervo, Lat.] 
Remarkable ; eminent; ſuch as may 
deſerve notice. 
They do bury their dead with obſervable ceremo 
nies. | : Abbot. 
Theſe proprieties affixed unto bodies from conſi- 
derations deduced from eaſt, weſt, or thoſe er- 
able points of the ſphere, will not be juſtified from 
ſuch foundations. - Browns 
I took a juſt account of every 2bſervable circum - 
ſtance of the earth, ſtone, metal, or other matter, 
from the ſurface quite down to the bottom of the 
pit, and entered it carefully into a journal. 


The great and more c</:rwable occaſions of exer- 

ciſing our courage, occur but ſeldom. Rogers. 

OBSERVABLY. adv. [from obſerwable.] 
In a manner worthy of note. | 

It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear ſky, 

as is obſerwably recorded in ſome hiſtories. Brogon. 

OBSERVAN CE. 2. J. [ obſervance, French, 


ob/ervo, Latin. ] 


1. Reſpect; ceremonial reverence. 
In the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do obJerwance on the morn of May. Shakeſpeare. 
Arcite left his bed, refolv'd to pay 


Obſervance to the month of merry May. Dryden.' 


2. Religious rite, 
Some repreſent to themſelves the whole of reli- 
gion as conſiſting in a few eaſy objervarces, and 
never lay the leaſt reſtraint on the buſineis or diver- 


ſions of this life. Ropers. 
3. Attentive practice. 
Uſe all th' b/erwance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a ſad oſtent 
To pleaſe his grandam. | Shakeſpeare | 


| Love rigid honeſty 
And ſtrict obſervance of impartial laws. N j,. 

If the divine laws were propoſed to our er- 
dance, with no other motive than the advantages 
attending it, they would be little more than an ad- 

vice. NRogers's Sermons. 
4. Rule of practice. 

There are other ſtrict obſerwvances ; 

As, not to ſec a woman. , 
5. Careful obedience. 

We muſt attend our Creator in all thoſe ordi- 
nances which he has preſcribed to the cbſerwance of 
his church. : Rogers. 

6. Obſervation ; attention. 
There can be no obſervation or experience of 
greater certainty, as to the increaſe of mankind, 
than the ſtri and vigilant «b/erarance of the calcu- 
lations and regiſters of the bills of births and deaths. 

a Hale's Origin of Man ind. 
7. Obedient regard; reverential attention. 


Having had ſuch experience of his fidelity and 
obſerwance abroad, he found himſelf engaged in hon- 
our to ſupport him. 1 Matton. 


Shakeſpeares 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


N ordꝛuard's Natural Hiſtory. 


OBS 


OBsERVANT. a [ ob/ervans, Latin.] 
1. Attentive ; diligent; watchful. 

Theſe writers, which gave themſelves to follow 
and imitat2 others, were ohHervant ſpectators of thoſe 
matters they admired, Raleigh. 

Wandring from clime to clime fer: ++ ſtray d, 
Their manners noted, and their States ſurvey'd. 


Popes 
2. Obedient; reſpetful : with of. 
We are told how elf rvant Alexander was of his 
maſter Ariſtotle. Digby on the Soul, Dedicati:n. 
3. Reſpectfully attentive : with . | 

She now o&ſervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm ſun-ſet of thy various day. 

4. Meanly dutiful ; ſubmiſhve. 
How could the moſt bate men attain to honour 
but by ſuch an </7wvan? flaviſh courſe. Raleigh. 
ORSsERVANT. 2. /. [This word has the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable in Shate- 
/peare.]. A laviſh attendant, Not in 
uſe. | 

Theſe kind of knaves in this plainneſe, 
Harbour more craft, and more currupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking «ſervants 
That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakeſpeare. 

Orstrva'rion. 2. J. [ob/ervatio, from 
ob/ervo, Latin; ob/ervation, French.] 
1. The act of obſerving, noting, or re- 

marking. : 

Theſe cannot be infuſed by cbſerwaticr,, becauſe 
they ate the rules by which men take their ſirſt 
apprehenſions and obj-rwations of things; as the 
being of the' rule mutt be before its application to 
the thing directed by it. | 

The rules of our practice are taken from the 
conduct of ſuch perſons as fall within our objerva- 
tion. s | Rogers. 

2. Notion gained by obſerving; note; 
remark; animadverſion. . 

In matters of human prudence, we ſhail find 
the greateſt advantage by making wiſe eb/erwaticns 
on our conduct, and of the events attending it. 

Waits's Logicks 
3. Obedience; ritual practice. | 

He freed and delivered the Chriftian church 
from the external obſervation and obedience of all 
ſuch legal precepts, as were not fimply, and for- 
mally moral. Whites 

OB$SERVA'TOR. 2. J. [ obſervateur, French, 
from oeb&/ervo, Latin. J. One that ob- 
ſerves; a remarker. : 

The c&jcryvator of the bills of mortality, hath 

given us the beſt account of the number that late 
plagues have ſwept away. Hale. 

She may be handſome, yet be chaſte, you ſay, 
Good / vater, not ſo faſt away. Dryden. 

OBSERVATORY. 2. J. | obſervatoire, Fr.] 
A place built for aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions. ; 

Another was found near the obſervatory in 
Greenwich Park. Wnodward on Fgſils. 

To OBSERVE. wv. a. [objerver, Fr. ob- 
ſervo, Lat.] 
1. To watch; to regard attentively. 

Remember, that as thine eye ob/-rwcs others, ſo 

art thou 2bjerved by angels and by men. Tuylore 
2. 'To find by attention ; to note. 

It is 4bſorwed, that many men who have ſeemed 
to repent when they have thought death approach- 
ing, have yet, after it hath pleaſed God to re- 
ſtore. them to health, been as wicked, perhaps 
worſe, as ever they were. Daty of Man. 

If cur idea ol infinity be got from the power 
we obſerve in ourſelves, of repeating without end 
our own ideas, it may be demanded why we d., net 
attribute infinity to other ideas, as well as theſe of 
ſpace and durations Lecke, 

One may che them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty 
well, of ſeveral other things, before they can tell 
twenty. . Loc ke. 


E e 3. To 


Pepe. 
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5. To obey ; to follow, 
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Os TDI AL. adj. [cE/idionalis, Latin.) 


O B S 


3. To regard or keep religiouſly. | 
A night to be much obſerved unto the Lord, for 
bringing them out of Egypt. Exodus, xii. 42. 
4. To practice ritually. 1 
In the days of Enoch, people :bſerved not cir- 
cumcizon, or the Sabbath. White. 


To OBSERVE. H. . 
1, To be attentive. 

Obſerving men may form many judgments by 
the rules of ſimilitude and proportion; where cauſes 
and effects are not entirely the ſame. Matts. 

2. To make a remark. 
I obſerve, that when we have an action againſt 
any man, we mult for all that look upon him as 
gur neighbour, and love him as ourſelves, paying 
him all that juſtice, peace and charity, which are 
due to all perſons. Kettlewell. 

Wherever I have found her notes to be wholly 
another's, which is the caſe of ſome hundreds, 1 
have barely quoted the true proprietor, without 

. obſerving upon it. 1] Letters, 
OB$E"RVER. 2. . [from obſerve. 
1. One who looks vigilantly on perſons 
and things; cloſe remarker. 
| He reads much; 
He is a great ebſcrwer ; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. 
Angelo, 
There is a kind of character in thy life, 
That to th? cbſerver doth thy hiſtory 
Fully unfold. Sbakeſpcare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 

Careful obſervers may foretel the hour, 

By ſure prognoſtics when to dread a ſhow'r. Sevif?. 
2. One who looks on ; the beholder. 

If a flow pac'd ſtar had ſtol'n away, 

From the obſerwver's marking, he might ſtay 
Three hundred years to ſec't again. Donne. 

Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, 
by ſharing it; and therefore, if he cannot wholly 
avoid the eye of the chſerwer, he hopes to diſtract it 
at leaſt by a multiplicity of objects. Scutb. 

Sometimes purulent matter may be diſcharged 
from the glands in the upper part of the wind-pipe, 
While the lungs are ſound and uninfected, which 
now and then bas impoſed on undiſtinguiſhing c- 


Sbałeſpcarc. 


Jorverse . Blackmore. 
3. One who keeps any law or cuſtom or 
practice. | 


Many nations are ſuperſtitious, and diligent 
eb{crwers of old cuſtoms, which they receive by 
tradition from their parents, by 1ecording of their 
bards and cnronicles. Spenſer. 

The king after the victory, as one that had 
been bred under a devout mother, and was in his 
nature a great chſcrwer of religious forms, cauſed 
Te Deum to be ſolemnly ſung in the preſence of 
the whole army upon the place. Bacon. 

He was ſo ſtrict an ſerver of his word, that 
no conſideration whatever could make him break 
it. Prior. 


Himſelf often read uſeful diſcourſes to his ſer- | 


vants on the Lord's day, of which he was always a 
very ſtrict and ſolemn obſervers Aiterbury. 


Oz5rRvVIxNGLY. adv. [from obſerving.] | 


Attentively ; carefully. 
There is ſforae ſoul of goodneſs in things evil, 
Wäauld men cfcrvingly diſtil it out. Shu. ſpares 
Ogxst's510%. 2. J. [ob/effra, Latin.] 

1. The act of beſieging. 


2. The frit attack of Satan, antecedent to | 


poſſeſſion. 


Belonging to a ſiege. | Dick. 
O' BSOLETE. adj. [ob/oletus, Latin.] 
Worn out of uſe; diſuſed ; unfaſhion- 
able. | 
Obſolete words may be laudably revived, when 
they are more ſaunding, or more ſignificant than 
tale in practice. D. den. 


OBS 5 

What if there be an old dormant ſtatutè or _ 
againſt him, are they not now obſolete? Swifts 
O'BsOLETENEsSs. 2. J. [from ob/olete.] 
State of being worn out of uſe; unfa- 
ſhionableneſs. 
O'BsTACLE. 1. . [obflacle, French; ob/ta- 
culum, Latin.] Something oppoled ; 
hindrance; obſtruction. 


That mutinies in a man's boſom : it fills 
One full of bees. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

If all cbBacles were cut away, 

And that my path were even to the crown, {| 
As the ripe reverence and due of birth. Shakeſp. 

Diſparity in age ſeems a greater obJacle to an in- 
timate friendſhip than inequality of fortune. For 
the humours, buſineſs, and diverſions, of young and 
old, are generally very different. Collier. 

Some conjectures about the origin of mountains 
and iſlands, I am obliged to look into that they 
may not remain as obſtacles to the leſs ſkilful. 

| Wwdward's Natural Hiſtory. 

What more natural and uſual obftacke to theſe 
who take voyages, than winds and ftorms. Pope. 
QBSTETRICA”TION. #. J. from ob/tetri- 
cor, Latin.] The oflice of a midwife, 
OBsTE"TRICK. adj. [from o6/ftetrix, Lat.] 

Midwifiſh ; befitting a midwife ; doing 
the midwife's office. | | 

There all the learn'd ſhall at the labour ſtand, 
And Douglas lend his ſoft obſetric hand. Pepe. 
O'psTiINacy. 2. J. [ob/tination, French; 
ob/tinatio, Latin; from ob/tinate.] Stub— 
bornneſs; contumacy ; pertinacy ; per- 
ſiſtency. 

Chufing rather to uſe extremities, which might 
drive men to deſperate obſinacy, than apply mode- 
rate remedies. King Charles. 

Moſt writers uſe their words looſely and uncer- 
tainly, and do not make plain and clear deductions 
of words one from another, which were not diffi- 
cult to do, did they not find it convenient to ſhelter 
their ignorance, or ob//jracy, under the obſcurity of 


their terms. | Locke. 
What crops of wit and honeſty appear, 
From ſpleen, from ohtinacy, hate or fear. Pope 


O'BSTINATE. adj. [obſtinatus, Latin.) 
Stubborn; contumacious; fixed in reſo- 
lution. Abſolutely uſed, it has an ill 
ſenſe ; but relatively, it is neutral, 

Tke queen is ob/tinate, x 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt t' accuſe it, and 
Difdainful to be try d by't. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Yield, 
Except you mean with cb/jinate repulſe, 
To ſlay vour ſov'reign. Shatcſpearcs 
I have known great cures done by ob//inate reſo- 
lutions of drinking no wine. Temples 
Her father did not fail to find, 

In all ſhe ſpoke, the greatneſs of her mind; 

Yet thought ſhe was not nate to die, 

Nor deem'd the death ſhe promis'd was fo nigh. 

Dryden. 


q 


— 


Look on Simo's mate; 

No aſs fo meek, no afs ſo 5ftinates Pope. 
O'vsrINATELY. adv. [from ob/tinate.] 
Stubbornly ; inflexibly ; with unſhaken 


determination. 
Pembroke abhorred the war as obſtinately, as he 
loved hunting and hawking. Clarendan. 
A Greek made him:elf their prey, 
T' 1mpole on their belief, and Troy betray 
Fix'd on his aim, and ob/tinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. 
The man refoly'd, and ſteady to his truſt, 
nflexible to ill, and Hinately juſt, 


— 


Can the rude rabble's influence deſpiſe. Addiſun. 
My ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt, 
| Tho tempted chaite, and cine ͤ juſt. Pepe. 


Oſrs TIN ATEN ESS. 2. J. from obſgtiæate. 


Conſcience is a bluſhing ſhame-fac'd ſpirit, © 
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OnsT1ya'T1ON. #. J. [from oi, 
The act of ſtopping up any 2 
OBpnsTRE"PEROVUS. adj. Loh reperus, Lat) 
Loud; clamorous; noily ; turbulent: 
vociferous. a 


Theſe ohHrepereus ſcepticks are the bane of div] 
nity, who are ſo full of the ſpirit of contrajio',.. 


that they raiſe daily new diſputes. 1 
Theſe ahtreperous villains ſhout, and I:now ny 
for what they make a noiſe. Dole 


The players do not only connive at his ch. 
perous approbation, but repair at their own cod 
whatever damages he makes. 2 
OBsTRE'PEROUSLY. adv. [from obſtrejes 
rous.] Loudly ; clamorouſly ; noiſy. 
OnsTREPEROVSNESS. . /. [from 4/4. 
perous.] Loudneſs; clamour; ng. 
turbulence. f 
OBsTR1CTION, 2. J. [from bfi, 


| Latin.] Obligation; bond. 


| He hath full right Cexempt 
Whom ſo it pleaſes him by choice, 
Front national ebſtrifZion. Milian's Artriſl. 
To OBST RU CT. v. a. [ohſerus, Latin.) 
1. To block up; to bar. 
He them beholding, ſoon 

Comes down to ſee their city, ere the tow; 
Obſtruct Heav'n-tow'rs. -. Milton's Paridil L. . 

In their paſſage through the glands in the lunge 
they cbſtruct and ſwell them with little tumour, 

g 2 7 (> Mr 

Fat people are ſubject to weakneſs in feen, 
becauſe the fat, melted by feveriſh heat, 3-15; 
the ſmall canals, Ai lutbra. 
2. To oppoſe; to retard; to hinder; to 
be in the way of. 

No cloud interpos'd, 

Or ſtar to ru his ſight. Mx 
OzsTRU'CTER. 2. J. [from orn.] Ore 
that hinders or oppoſes. 
OBsTRU'CTION. 2. /. [obftrudtis, Latin, 

oblrudtion, French, from odftrat.) 
1. Hindrance; difficulty. 

Sure God by theſe diſcoverics did deſign, 
That his clear light thro? all the world fu fine; 


| 


$ & 
71 171 I; 
. 


All ebfruFions in parliament, that is, all 


dom in differing in votes, and debating matters vi 
reaſon and candour, muſt be taken wiv 
Xx (1.471% 

In his winter quarters the king expect e 
with all the »bftru&ions and difl.caitics bis err! 
enemies could lay in his way. (Ie. 
Whenever a popular aſſembly fee fron: Here 


No! 7 t!, . 2 


tions, and already poſſeſicd of move P tu 
the fue 


cauſes can produce different eff ct among vu tt 
what they did in Greece and Rome. . 
3. [In phyfick.] 
The blocking up of any canal in te“ 
body, fo as to prevent the flowing of 277 vt 
through it, on account of the incroil4 bas“ 
that fluid, in proportion to the diaricter of . 
veſſel. 2 
4. In Shakeſpeare it once ſignißes ſome- 
thing heaped together. 8 
Ave, but to die, and go we know not wher?; 
To lie in cold chſtructian, and to rot; 
This fenfible warm motion to become 3 
A kneaded clod. Sbabeſp. Meajure J# we 
OBSTRUCTIVE. adj. [cobſtrud'/s 2 
from oli f.] IIindring; cu, 
pediment. . 
Having thus ſeparated this dact me 


* U 59174 
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Stubbornneſs, 


| P edcterminipg all events from dne 


Py 
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OB 

gun geg with it, it will now be diſcernible how 
N pork a, this doctrine is to the ſuper- 
ſtructing all good life. 5 Hammard. 
LOg5rru CTIVE. . J. Impediment ; ob- 
ſtacle. „ OR 

The ſecond ohirucrive is that of the fiduciary, 
chat faith is the only inſtrument of his juſtification, 
ind excludes 
thing toward it. ; 
O'nsTauERT. Adj. 7 
Hindering 3 blocking ” x i 
Orsror gr cTIox. z. J. [obſtupefacio, 
Latin.] The act of inducing ſtupidity, 
or interruption of the mental powers. 
Oesrur rA CTIVE. adj. [from ob/flupe- 
cio, 1 Obſtructing the mental 

ers; ſtupifying. | 
Ton of 1 el egeaenoe, and no other. 5 


9, OBTAIN. v. 4. [abtenir, French, ob- 
ineo, Latin. ] 5 THE: 
Jo gain; to acquire; to procure. 
: 2 * chat I e mieten by her. Cen. 
We have 5hrained an inheritance. Epheſians, i. 11. 
The juices of the leaves are-obtained by expreſ- 
10. . g Afrbutbnot. 
2. To impetrate; to gain by the conceſ- 
Gon or excited kindneſs of another. 
In ſuch our prayers cannot ſerve us as means to 
6:25; the thing we deſire. Hooker. 
By his own blood he entered in once into the*holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us. 
Hebregus, ix. 12. 
if they could not be ol taincd of the proud tyrant, 
then to conclude peace with him upon any condi- 
70s, Knolls. 
dame pray for riches, riches they obtain; 
But watch'd by robbers for their wealth are ſain. 
Dryden. 
The concluſion of the ſtory I forbore, becauſe I 
evuld not chtain from myſelf to ſhew Abſalom un- 
fortunate. Dryden. 
Whatever once is denied them, they are certainly 
ret to Stain by crying. Locle on Education. 
e OnTa ln, v. 2. 
4. To continue in uſe, 


Hammond. 


[obftruens, Latin. 


far juſtinian's time, did obtain in the weſtern 
parts of Europe. Boker. 


2. To be eſtabliſhed; to ſubſiſt in nature 
or practice. 7 

Uur impious uſe no longer ſhall obtain, 
Brothers no more, by brothers ſhall be Nain. Dryd. 
The fituation of the ſun and earth, which the 
ort ſuppoſes, is ſo far from being preferable to 
das which at preſent obtains, that this hath inſi- 
"mel; the advantage of it. ; H/oodwvard. 
Where wafting the public "treaſure has obtained 
an court, all good order is baniſhed. Dawenant. 
The general laws of fluidity, elaſticity, and gra- 
©0:4:01477 in animal and inznimate tubes. Cheyne. 
g. 10 prevail ; to ſucceed. Not in uſe, 
_ Tacre is due from the judge to the advocate, 
e commendation where cauſes are fair pleaded ; 
bre wwaids the fide which obtaincth not. Has. 
*AINABLE, ad, [from obtain.] 


Jo be procured. 


* obo 
rot UV IP . 
Hair Ba 1s which come over in diftillations, miſcible 
5 ſome⸗ water, and wholly combuſtible, are otainable 


"Mm plants by previous fermentation. Arbuthnot. 
. 10 be gained. to 

. Wha: thinks he of his redemption, and the rate 
s Gt, nod weing chtainable unleſs God's only Son 
"any "ome down from heaven, and be made man, 
"* 2 0n his own life for it. Xettleacell. 


BTalN ; 
on [from eb7ain.] He WhO 
Lekains. F 


are : ; 
., EMPERATE, v. a. [obremperer, 


5 of (093 Ie . 7 © 

1 nch; aten pero, Latin.] To obey. 
n ; 

COND. vie 


The Theodoſian Code, ſeveral hundred years 


4 


good works from contributing any | 


To OBTRU'DE. v. a. [obtrudo, Latin.] 


Dick. | 


e 
2 OßTE TND. v. a. [ebtendo, Latin. 
1. To oppoſe; to hold out in oppoſition, 
2. To pretend; to offer as the reaſon of 


Thou doſt with lies the throne invade, 


Obtending Heav 'n for whate er ills befal. Dryden. 
ORTENEBRA'TION, 2. J. [ob and fene- 


bre, Latin.] Darkneſs; the ſtate of 
being darkened; the act of darkening ; 
cloudineſs, * | 

In every megrim or vertigo, there is an obtenchra- 
tion joined with a ſemblance of turning round. Bac. 


OnrENSION. 2. J. [from obtend.] The 
act of obtending. 
To OBTE'sT. vw. a. [obtefter, Latin.] To 
beſeech ; to ſupplicate. 
Suppliants demand 
A truce, with olive branches in their hand ; 
Obteſi his clemency, and from the plain 
Beg leave to draw the bodies of their ſlain. Dryden. 
OBTESTA'TION. u. J. [obteflatio, Latin; 
from obteff.] Supplication; entreaty. 
OBTRECTaA'TION. 2. J. [obtrecto, Lat.] 
Slander; detraction; calumny. 


To thruſt into any place or ſtate by force 
or impoſture; to offer with unreaſonable 
importunity. 

It is their torment, that the thing they ſhun 
doth follow them, truth, as it were, even cbtrud- 
ing itſelf into their knowledge, and not permitting 
them to be ſo ignorant as they would be. Hooker. 

There may be as great à vanity in retiring and 
withdrawing men's conceits from the world, as in 
obtruding them. | Bacon, 

Some things are eaſily granted; the reſt ought 
Not to be obtruded upon me with the point of the 
ſword. King Cttarles. 

Who can abide, that againſt their own doctors 
fix books ſhould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, 
be, under pain of a curſe, imperiouſly obtruded upon 
God and his church ? Hall. 

Why ſhouldſt thou then obtrude this diligence 
In vain, where no acceptance it ean find? Milton. 

Whatever was not by them thought neceſſary, 
muſt not by us be ctruded on, or forced into that 
catalogue. Hammond. 

A cauſe of common error is the credulity of 
men; that is, an eaſy aſſent to what is ebtruded, 
or believing at firſt ear what is delivered by others. 

| Bran. 

The objects of our ſenſes chtride their particular 
ideas upon our minds, whether we will or no; and 
the operations of our minds will not let us be with- 


out ſome obſcure notions of them. Lecke. 
Whether thy great forefathers came 

From realms that bear Veſputio's name | 

For fo conjectures would obrrude, 

And from thy painted ſkin conclude, Sevift, 


OBTRU"DER, 2. J 
that obtrudes. 

Do juſtice to the inventors or publiſhers of the 
true experiments, as well as upon the truders of 
falſe ones. | Boyle. 

OBTRU'SION. 2. J. [from obtruſus, Lat.] 
The act of obtruding. 

No man can think it other than the method of 
ſlavery, by ſavage rudeneſs and importunate cbtru- 
ſions of violence, to have the miſt of his errour and 
paſſion diſpelled. King Cl arles, 

OBTRu's1vE, adj. [from ebtrude,) In- 
clined to force one's ſelf,. or any thing 
elſe, upon others. 

Not obvious, not c traſeve, but retir'd 
The more deſitable. Milton's Paradije Loſt, 

To OBTUu'xD. v. a. [obtundo, Lat.] To 
blunt; to dull; to quell; to deaden. 

Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick 
bodies, becauſe he eſteems the blood a bridle of 


[from obrruge.] One 


OBV 
OBTura'TION., ». J. [from obturatus, 
Lat.] The act of ſtopping up any thing 
with ſomething ſmeared over it. 
OBTUusa"xXGULAR. adj. from obtuſe and 
angle.) Having angles larger than right 
angles. . VERS 
OBTU'SE. adj. [obtuſus, Latin. ] 
1. Not pointed ; not acute. 
2. Not quick; dull; ſtupid. 
Thy ſenſes then 
Obtuſe, all taſte of pleaſures mutt forego. Mili. 
3. Not ſhrill ; obſcure: as, an 6675 
ſound. | 5 
OBTvu'sELY. adv. [from obtu/e.] 
1. Without a point, | 
2. Dully ; ſtupidly. 75 
OBTvu'SENESS. 1. J. [from obtu/e.] Blunt- 
neſs; dulneſs. 
OnTvu's10N. 2. . [from oe. ] 
1. The act of dulling. 
2. The ſtate of being dulled, 
Oltuſion of the ſenſes, internal and external. 
Hurvcy. 
OBve'xTION, . J. [obvenio, Latin, | 
Something happening not conſtantly 
and regularly, but uncertainly ; inci- 
dental advantage. , 

When the country grows more rich and better 
inhabited, the tythes and other obwentions, will alſo 
be more augmented and better valued. Spenſer. 

To OBve'rT. v. a. [obverto, Latin.] 
To turn towards. 

The laborant with an iron rod ſtirred the kindled 
part of the nitre, that the fire might be more dif- 
fuſed, and more parts might be obwerted to the air. 

Boyle. 

A man ean from no place behold, but there will 


ſome one way, and ſome another, enough of them 
ebvertcd to his eye to afford a confuſed idea of light. 
Boyle on Colours. 

An erect cone placed in an horizontal plane, at 

a great diſtance from the eye, we judge to be no- 
thing but a flat circle, if its baſe be obwertcd towards 
us. Watts's Logick. 
To O'sviarte. v. a. {from obwius, Lat. 
obvier, French.] To meet in the way; 


to prevent by interception. 

To lay down every thing in its full light, ſo as 
to obwiate all exceptions, and remove every diffi- 
culty, would carry me out too far. Weo:dwards 

OBVIOUS. adj. [obvius, Latin. ] 
1. Meeting any thing ; oppoſed in front 
to any thing. 
I to the evil turn 
My ↄbviaus breaſt; arming to overcome 
By ſuffering, and earn reſt from labour won. Milt. 
2. Open; expoſed. 

Whether ſuch room in nature unpoſſeſt 
Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpſe of light, convey'd fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them, is iu: to diſpute. Ailton. 

3. Eaſily diſcovered; plain; evident; 
eaſily found; Sit has uſed it harſhly, 
for ea/ily intelligible. 

| Why was the fight 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd, . 

So «bvicus and ſo eaſy to be quench'd? Milten. 
Entertain'd with ſolitude, 
Where ebvicus duty ere while appear d unfought, 


They are ſuch lights as are only 0647585 to every 
man of ſenſe, who loves poetry and underſtands it. 
Dryden. 

J am apt to think many words difficult or ob- 
ſcure, which are ei:z5 to ſcholars. Sævift. 
Theſe ſentiments, whether they be impreſſed on 


gall, ebtunding its acrimony and fierceneſs. Harveys ] 


the ſoul, or ariſe as obvicus xefleRions of our reaſon, 
e 2 x J call 
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be amongſt innumerable ſuperficĩeculæ, that look 


Tilton, 
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I call natural, becauſe they have been found in all 


Rogers. 
All the great lines of our duty are clear and oh- 
ious; the extent of it underſtood, the obligation 
acknowledged, and the wiſdom of complying with 
it freely confeſſed. Regers. 
O'sviousLY. adv. [from obwious. ] 
1. Evi ently; apparently. 
All purely identical propoſitions cbwicufly and at 
Rag bluſh contain no inſtruction. Locle. 
. Eafily to be found. 
For France, Spain, and other foreign countries, 
the volumes of their laws and lawyers have c- 
ouſly particulars concerning place and enden of 
their magiſtrates and dignities. Selden. 
3. Naturally. 
We may then more ebwicuſly, yet truly liken 
the civil ſtate to bulwarks, and the church to a 
City. H olyday. 


O'By100sxEss. n from o&w70zs.] State 


of being evident or apparent. 
slight experiments are more eafily and cheaply 

tried; I thought their eaſineſs or c<w4zuſnc/s fitter 

to recommend than de preciate them. Bohle. 


erer v. a. [obumbro, Lat.] 
o ſhade; to cloud. 


The rays of royal majeſty, reverberated fo ſtrong - 

ly upon Villerio, difpelied ail * clouds which did 
hang over and ob⁰i¾t-irate hit Hewwel, 
OBUMBRA'TION. 2. /. [from obumbro, 


Lat.] The act of darkening or clouding. 


OCCA'SION. x. /. [occaſien, French; 
e. Lat.] 
. Occurrence ; caſualty ; - incident. 

The laws of Chriſt we find rather mentioned by 
occaſion in the writings of the Apoſtles, than any 
ſolemn thing directiy written to comprehend them 
in legal ſort. echt. 

2. Opportunity; convenience. 
Me unweeting, and unware of ſuch miſhap, 
She brought to miſchief through c.! 
Where this ſame wicked villain did me light upon. 
Spenſer. 

Becauſe of the money returned in our ſacks are 
we brought in, that he may ſeek occaſion, fall upon 
us, and take us for bondmen. Gen. xlili. 18, 

Uſe not liberty for an occaſion. Gal. v. 13. 

Let ine not let paſs 
Occaſion which now ſmiles. Milton's Paradiſe Leſi. 

I'll take th* occaſion which he gives to bring 
Him to his Sh. Walon. 

With a mind as great as theirs he came 
To nud at home scegſien for his time, 

Where dark confuſions did the nations hide. Waller. 

From this admonition they togk only cccaſen to 
redouble their fault, and to lech . Sour 

This one has cn cf obterving more than once 
in ſeveral fragments of antiquity, that are ſtill to 
be feen in Ron:s. Addiſon. 

3. Accidental cauſe, 

Have you cver heard what eas the ecen/fon n 
firſt beginning of this cuſtom ? Spenſer en Trel: 

Thac worm that cannot ES £4 her fault 5 
huſband's ccaf/cn, let her never nurſe her chiid 


9 


herſelf, for ſhe will breed it Ice a fool. Shakerſp, 
The fair for wh on 3 ſtrove, 
Nor thous] t, when ſhe behel the tight from bald 
Her beaut; was th' ., 4//ow of tile war. Deyd. 


_ in Ine mene ry, and wo 
on occaften revived by the nuind, it takes notice of 
them as of a * 4 i ok Locke. 

4. Reaſon not cogent, but opportune. 

Your buſineſs calls on + Iu, 
And you embrace th' 9craltyr i departs Spakcipe 
5. Incidental need; 10 exigence. 
Never m 5 5 had 
{> duteous, d ts 7 70 

So tender over 5 cenſor ue. S εa res Cymbeline. 
Antony will ute his allescion w eres it is: 

He married but his ccc bere. Safe y. 
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A page ſo kind, 


My cccaffons have found time to uſe them to- 
ward a lupply of nivarye 
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They who are deſirous of a name in painting, 
ſhould read with diligence, and make their obſer- 
vat ions of ſuch things as they find for their pur- 
poſe, and of which they may have occaſion. Dryden. 


Syllogiſm is made uſe of on occaſion to diſcover a | 


fallacy hid in a rhetorical flouriſh. Locke. 
'The ancient canons were very well fitted for the 
cccaſion of the church in its purer ages. Baker. 
God hath put us into an imperfect ſtate, where 
we have perpetual occaſian of each other's aſſiſtance. 
DWift. 
A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 
His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 
But with th' occa/ion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay, ſeem ſometimes to fly. Pope. 
To Occa's10N.. v. 4. [occafronner, Fr. 
* the noun. ] 
. To cauſe caſually, | 
Who can find jt reaſonable that the ſoul ſhould, 
in its retirement, during fleep, never light on any 


ct thoſe ideas it borrowed not from ſenſation, | 


preſerve the memory of no ideas but ſuch, which 
being 9:cafiencd from the body, muſt needs be lefs 
natural to a ſpirit. | ' Locke. 

't he good Pſalmiſt condemns the fooliſh thought ts, 
which a reflection on the proſperous ſtate of his 
IST had ſometimes occaſioned in him. Ftterbury. 

To cauſe; to produce. 

I doubt not, whether the great increaſe of that 
diſeaſe may not have been cccaſizned by the cuſtom 
of much wine introduced into our common tables. 

Temple. 

A conſumption may be occaſioned by running 
ſores, or ſinuous fiſtulas, whoſe ſecret caves and 
win ng burrows empty themſelves by copious diſ- 
charges. Blackmere. 

By its typtic quality it affects the nerves, very 
often ccraſioning tremors. 

3. To influence. 

If we enquire what it is that occaſions men to 
make jeveral combinations of fimple. ideas into 
diſtinct modes, and negle& others which have as 
much an aptneſs to be combined, we ſhall find the 
reaſon to be the end of language. Locke. 


Ocasio N AL. adj. { occa/ionel, Fr. from 
1 


occaſion, | 
Incidental ; caſual. 

Thus much is ſufficient out of ſcripture, to ve- 
rify our explication of the deluge, according to the 

folaical hiftory of the flood, and ee ing to 
many occaſional reflections diſverſed i in other places 
of ſcripture concerning it. Burnet. 

Producing by accident. 

The ground or cc original hereof, was the 
amazement and ſudden filence the unexpected ap- 
pearance of wolves does oiten put upon travellers. 

Bris LVu'gar Erriurs. 
Produced by occaſion or incidental ex- 
igence. 

Beides theſe conſtant times, there are l'kewiſe 
occaſionai times for the performance of this duty. 

Duty of Mar. 

Thoſe letters were not writ to all; 
Nor #1: it intended but occaſional, 
Their abſent ſermons. Dr 71 Lind and Panth. 

OccaS!tO0NALLY. adv. {from occaſional, ] 
According, to incidental exigence; in- 


ci entally. 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 
As one intended arit, not after m ade 
Occoficnallys f Milton's Pa— adi 
have endeavovred to interweave with che atle-- 
tions ſome of 5 proofs whereon they defnd, and 


i 
60 ona ſcatter feveral of the more important 
obiervations 


mirou an the work. 
Occa's:i0uittr, x. J. from occafan.] One 
that cauſes, or promotes by deugn or 
acvident. 
She with true lamentations made 
world, that ker new greatneſs did no 


— 


L- . 


1 5 
[4 ts 


known to the 
way comfort: 


her in reipect - of her brother's lol. s, wrom the | 


it1.dies all means pollible to revenge upon every on: 


Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


of the cccaſſom 7s. Sidney 
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Some men will load me as if 1 were a wii 
and reſolved occaſioner of my own and my fi; " by 
miſeries. King Chur Pay 

In caſe a man dig a pit and leave it open, where, 
by it happeneth his neighbour's beaſt to fa tire 
into and periſh, the owner of the pit is t) g. 
good, in as much as be was the ccc e 
loſs to his neighbour. 8 ite 

Occeca'rtion. z. . [occæcatio, "yo . 
ceco, Latin. ] The act of bliadiog e 
making blind. 

Thoſe places ſpeak of obduration and 75 
tion, ſo as if the blindneſs that is in the mine: 
hardneſs that is in the hearts of wicked: * 
from God. . Sandorſy, 

Ofccipenr. 2. J. [from occiger;, La. 


The weſt. 

The envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to ſtain the tract 
Of his bright paſſage to the occidcnt. SH err 


OcciDE'NTAL. adj. [occidentalis, Lan. 


Weſtern. 


Ere twice in murk and e damp, 
Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his ficey; lan, 
$þ KD 208 
If ſhe had not been drained, ſhe might Kg 1:4 
her palaces with occidental gold and filver. I. 
Eaſt and weft have been the obvious cone 
of philoſophers, magnifying the condition vi 1:71 
above the ſetting and occidento! climates, ÞU +:r, 
Occ1'puous. a. [occidens, Lat. Mel. 

tern. 

Occi'PiTAL. adj. {occipitalis, Latin. 
Placed in the hinder part of the head, 
O'CCIPUT. u. . [Latin.] The Licer 


part of the head. 
His broad - brim'd hat 
Hangs o'er his occipur moſt quaintly, 
To make the knave appear more faintly, 
Occ1'sion. 2. /. | from occifio, Lili.) 
The act of killing. 
To OCCLU'DE. v. a. e Lat.] To 


ſhut up. 

They take it up, and roll it upon the ents, 
whereby occ/uding the pores they conferve the 2% 
tural hum! idity, and ſo prevent corruption. Les, 

Occru'sE. adj. Locclaſus, Lat.] Shut ef; 
cloſed. 

The appulſe is either plenary and ↄcc, a 7 
to preclude all paſiages of breath or voice eta 
the mouth; or elſe partial and pervious, 19 a. 1 
give them 8 paſſages out of the mouth. I. 

OccLvu's10N. 2. J. [from ccclihis, Latin.“ 


The act of ſhotting up. 
OC CULT. %. [occulte, French; eats 


tus, Lat.] Secret; hidden; unk nos; 
undiſcoverable. 
If iis cccalt quilt 
Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, og 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen. 44 
An artiſt wilt play a leſſon on an. inſtruſter 
without minding a ſtroke; and our: e 
diviſions in a tune not miſſing 4 nete, enen f 
thoughts ate totally engay ed ellenhere: V 1 
ſects are to be attributed to ſome ſecret act © 
ſoul, which to us is utteriy occult, 5 6 Y 
ken of our intellects. 8 WT 
Theſe inſtincts we 8 ualities ; W 
all one with ſaying that we do not und. 
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they work. : 5 

Theſe are maniſeſt qual! ities, an Ns 25 

only are occult. And the Ar: as re 1 

of occult quaiicies not to manlieſt gui 5 by! 4 

ſuch. qualities only as they 1upp9! {od to 7 _” 
of 20H 


bodies, and to be the unkn own Sate © th 
effects. „ Lat] 
OCCULTA'TION. 2. / Lee 2116, 1 
In attronomy, is the time int far E 
planet is hid from our |. ity oe 
eclipſed by inter poſition ct tae ( 


R 


| CO ccuPANCYe 


9 
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or ſome other planet be- 


tween it and us. ; _— 
Occu'LTNESS: 2 +. [from occult. | 

cretneſs; Rate of being hid. T 
| 1. ſ. [from occupans, Lat.] 
The act of taking poſſeſſion. 

Of veables, ſome are things natural; others, 
(inos artificial. Property in the firft is gained by 

In the latter by improvement. Warburton, 

rah) j# « 

Cocurs N T's N. 7. occupans, Lat.] He 
chat takes poſietſion of any thing. 

Or beaſts and birds the th 
hien, and goeth to the occupant 3 but _ civil 
p2opic not ſo. aon. 
0, O'ccuPATE. v. 4. [occupo, Latin. } 

To poſſeſs; to hold; to take up. 
Drunken men are taken with a plain deſtitution 


of the moon, 


vey 


. ad 1 : 8 . . 
10 voluntary motion; for that the ſpirits of the | 


wire opprets the ſpirits animal, and occupate part of 
the place where they are, and ſo make them weak 
Bacon's Natural Histo, y. 


to MIVCs 


L Occura TION. 2. J. [from occipalion, 


Fr. eccupatio, Lat.] 


1. The act of taking poſſeſſion. 


Cn: hath enlarged the bounds of its crown 
cin this laſt ſixſcore vears much more than the 
I ſpeak not of matches or unions, Lut 


Bac. 


Ottomans : 
of arms; eceufatiens, invaſions. 
2. Laployinent ; buſinels. 8 

such were the diſtreſſes of the then infant 
world; { inceſſant their cc tens ab ut proviſion 

{r food, that there was little lei ſure to cornmit any 

thing ro writing. F.:axrerd. 
in „ohr molt buſy occipatiins, when you are never 

{> much taken up with other affairs, yet now and 

den ſ-1] up an ejaculatiou to the God of your 

ſalvation. | Vaude. 
Trade; calling; vocation. 
Tie red peſtilence ftrike all trades in Rome, 

And cecipatians periſh. Shak{peare's Coriolants. 
He wa: of the ſame craft with them, and wrought, 
fr by their cconpation they were tent- makers. Acts. 

O'ceverer. 2. . from occapy.] 

1. .\ roheflor; one who takes into his 
poſtemon. : | 
r the title of :ccupicrs be good in a land unpeo- 
t, why ſhould it be bad accounted in a country 
perm ied thinly ? ; Ratcigh. 

2, One who follows any employment. 

La merchandiſe and the 9ccupicrs of thy mer- 
chuadite ſhall tall into the midſt of the ſeas. 
8 0 Exek. xxvii. 27. 

7; O'CCUPY. wv. a. [occupier, Fr. oc- 

eapo, Lat.] | 

. To poſtefs; to keep; to take up. 
el he that occupiich the room of the un- 

earned fog Argen at thy giving of thanks, ſeeing 
mera!) not what thou fayeſt? 1 Corinthians. 
Power by og ſuddenly fired aitogether, upon this 

F 12:07 ion, requireth a greater ſpace than be. 

101 155 body es 'ed. Bron. 

ve duet aſſert infinite generations before that 

f enge; ard then the earth could not receive 

(02, but the infinite bodies of men mull occupy An 

7 795 bach Lentlecy's Sermons. 

?. 1» duly; to employ. 

: þ "arc biſhop may have cauſe to o-cupy more 

£1014 than ſix. AS of Henry VIII. 

- coupicd themſelves about the ſabbath, 
excceling proiſe to the Lord. 2 Macabe:'s. 

9% 5432 te get wiſdom that driveth oxen and 

4.17 their labours, and whoſe talk is of 

. 5 Eccluſ. xxxviii. 25. 
t vivett his mind to the law of the moſt 

' £24.57 C:upird in the meditation thereof, 
* 0 wildom of all the ancient, and 

a F 15 0 if. Prophe hes. 

5 10 follow as buſineſs. 

+1 50423 their buſineſe in deep waters. 
Common Prayer. 


3 


— 


the property paſſeth with the 


E :cluj. xxxix. 1. 


OCE 


Mariners were in thee to occupy thy merchandiſe, 


4. To uſe; to expend. | 
All the gold occupied for the work, was twenty 
and nine talents. Exodus, xxxviii. 24. 


To O'ccuPy., v. u. To follow buſineſs. 
He called his ten ſervants, and delivered them 

ten pounds, and ſaid unto them, Occapy till I 
come. Like, xix. 13. 


To OCCUR. v. 1. [occurra, Latin.] 
1. To be preſented to the memory or at- 
tention, | | 
There doth not cccur to me any uſe of this expe- 
rimeat for profit. Bacon's Netural Hiſtory. 
The mind ſhould be always ready to turn itielf 
to the variety of objects that vccur, and allow them 
as much confideration as fhall be thought fit. Lacke. 


The far greater part of the examples that occur | 


to us, are lo many encouragements to vice and dil- 
obedience. - FOR | Ropers. 
2. To appear here and there. 
In ſcripture though the word heir -ccur, vet 
there is no ſuch thing as heir in our author's ſenſe, 
Locke. 
3. Toclaſh; to ſtrike againſt; to meet. 
Bodies have a determinate motion according to 
ti:e degrees of their external impulie, their inward 
principle of gravitation, and the reiiitance of the 
bodies they occir with. Bentl.y. 
4. To obviate; to intercept; to make 
oppoſition to. A latinitm, 
Before I begin that, J muſt occur to one ſpecious 
objection againſt this propoſition. Bentley. 
OCCURRENCE. 2. J. | occurrence, French; 
from occur: this was perhaps originally 
cccurrents.] | 


1. Incident; accidental event. 

In education moſt time is to be beſtowed on that 
which is of the greateſt conſequence in the ordinary 
courfe and cecurrences of that lite the young man 

is deſigned for. Locke. 
2. Occaſional preſentation. 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual cccur- 

rence and expectation of ſomething new. Watts. 

Occu'RRENT. 2. . | occurrent, French; oc- 
currens, Lat.] Incident; any thing that 
happens. 

Contentions were as yet never able to prevent two 
evils, the one a mutual exchange of unſeemly and 
unjuſt diſgraces, the other a common hazard of 
both, to be made a prey by ſuch as ſtudy how to 
work upon all eccurrents, with moſt advantage in 
private. a Hocker. 

He did himſelf certify all the news and occurrents 
in every particular, from Calice, to the mayor and 
aldermen of London. Bacon. 

Occu'rsion. 2. J. [occurſum, Latin.] 
Claſh; mutual blow, 

In the reſolution of bodies by fire, ſome of the 
diſſipated parts may, by their various ccc oc- 
cationed by the heat, ſtick cloſely. Beyle. 

Now ſhlould thoſe active particles, ever and anon 
juſtied by the occurſion of other bodies, fo orderly 
keep their calls without alteration of ſite. G/arwille, 

OCEAN. 2. J. [ocean, Fr. oceans, Lat.] 
1. The main; the great ſea. 

The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 

And, having gilt the occan with his beams, 
Gailops the zodiack. Shale ſpeare. 

Will all great Neptune's accan waſh this biood 

Clean from my hand? Shakeſpeare's Nlicheth. 
2. Any immenſe expanſe. 

Time, in general, is to duration, as place to 
expanſtions They are ſo much of thoſe boundlefe 
cecans of eternity and immenſity, as 1s ſet out and 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, to denote the poſition 
of finite real beings, in thoſe uniform, infinite 
occans of duration and ſpace. Locke. 

O'cean. aj, [This is not uſual, zhough 
conformable to the original import of 


Ez. xxvii. 9. 


OCT. 


the word.] Pertaining to the main or 
great ſea, 
In bulk as huge as that ſea- beaſt 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeſt that ſwim th' ocean ſtream. Milton. 
Bounds were ſet 
To darkneſs, ſuch as bound the ocean wave. Milton. 


OcRA NICE. adj. [from ocean. | Pertain- 
ing to the ocean. | Dit. 
OCELLATED. adj. [ocellatus, Latin. ] Re- 


ſembling the eye. 
The white butterfly lays its offspring on cabbage” 
leaves; a very beautiful rediiſh oc-//ated one. 
Derbam's Phyſics-Theologys: 
, . 
O'ctre. . . [ochre, ocre, Fr. ux. 

The carths diſtinguiſhed by the name of achres 
are thofe which have rough or naturally duſty ſur- 
faces, are but ſlightly coherent in their texture, 
and are compoſed of fine and ſoft argillaceous par- 
ticies, and are readily diffuſible in water. I hey 
are of various colours: ſuch as red, yellw, blue, 
green, black. 
iron, and the blue cc/res of copper. 


Hills 


OcuReovs. adj. from ochre.] Conſiſt- 


ing of ochre. 
In the interſtices of the flakes is a grey, 
chalky, or o:hrcous matter. JVordecard on Frfits. 
OſcuREY. adj. [from ochre.) Partaking 
of ochre. 
This is conveycd about by the water ; as we find 
in carthy, ocſ rey, and other looſe matter. N c:dvards: 
Ocnimny. z. /. tor med hy corruption 
from alchimy ] A mixed baſe metal. 
OCTAGON. 2. J. [x and v, In 
geometry, a figure contifting o eight 
ſides and angles; and this, when all the 
ſides and angles are equal, is called a 
regular efagon, which may be inſcribed 
in a circle. Harris, 
OcTA GONAL. adj, from ofagon,] Hay- 
ing eight angles and ſides. | 
Ocra'"nGULaR. adj. loco and angulus, 
Latin.] Having eight angles. Dig. 
OcTA'NGULARNESS. 7. /. [from c n- 
gular.] The quality of having eight 
angles. Dick. 
OcTa'nT. adj. In aſtrology, is, when 
OcTLILE. a planet is in ſuch an aſ- 
pect or poſition with reſpect to another, 
that their places are only diſtant an 
eight part of a circle or forty-five de- 
grees. Dia. 
OcTa've. z. J. [ofave, Fr. ofavus, 
Latin. 
1. The eighth day after ſome peculiar 
feſtival. 
2. [In muſics.] An eighth or an interval of 
eight ſounds, 
3. Eight days together after a feſtival, 


A, inſwuor 7 ＋ . | 


OCTAFO. [Lat.] A book is ſaid to 
be in efavo when a ſheet is folded into 
eight leaves. Dia. 

They accompany the ſecond edition of the ori- 
ginal experiments, wiich were printed firſt in Eng- 
liſh in 9&aw9. Hyde. 

OCTE'NNIAL. ad. | from octeunium, Lat.] 

1. Happening every eighth year. 

2. Laſting eight years. 

OCTOBER. n. . [OFober, Lat. O. go- 
bre, French. ] The tenth month of 
the year, or the eighth numbered from 
March. 

Ocroben is drawn in a garment of yellow ard car- 
nation; upon his head a garland ct oak leaves, in 
his 
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his right hand the ſign ſcorpio, in his left a baſket 
of ſerviſes. Peacbam. 
Oc rok DbRICAL. adj. Having eight ſides. 
| N Die. 


OcTo'GENARY. adj. [octogeni, Latin. ] 


Of eighty years of age. Die. 


O'cTONARY. adj. [ofonarius, Lat.] Be- 


longing to the number eight. Dick. 
OcTraxo'cuLaR. adj. [oo and oculus.] 
Having eight eyes. | 


Moſt animals are binocular ; ſpiders for the moſt * 


part 975n5cular, and ſome ſenocular. Derham. 
Ocror gl TaLOUsS. adj. L and milano, 

Gr.] Having eight flower leaves. Di#. 
O'cTOSTYLE. 2. J. [Lea and ge., Gr.] 

In the ancient architecture, is the face 

of a building or ordonnance containing 

eight columns. Harris, 
O'cTuPLE. adj. [octuplus, Lat.] Eight 

fold. | Die. 
OCULAR. adj. [oculaire, French; from 

oculus, Lat.) Depending on the eye; 

known by the eye. | 

Prove my love a whore, 

Be ſure of it : give me the ocular proof, 

Or thou badſt better have been born a dog. Shak. 

He that wou'd not believe the menace of God 
at ſirſt, it may be doubted whether before an cu- 

lar example he believed the curſe at firſt. Prozer. 
O'cuLarLY. adv, [from ocular.) To 
the obſervation of the eye. 

The ſame is oc#/arly confirmed by Vives upon 
Auſtin. | Browns. 

O'cuLATE. adj. [oculatus, Lat.] Having 
eyes; knowing by the eye. : 
O'cuLisT. 2. /. [from oculus, Latin, ] 

One who proſeſſes to cure diſtempers 
of the eyes. 

If there be a ſpeck in the eye, we take it off; 
but he were a ſtrange ↄculiſt who would pull out the 
eye. | Bacon. 

I am no cculiſt, and if I ſhould go to help one eye 
2nd put out the other, we ſhould have an untoward 
buſineſs. | L' Eftrange. 

O'CULUS Beli. [Latin.] 


The sculus heli of jewellers, probably of Pliny, 


is an accidental variety of the agat kind ; having | 


a grey horny ground, circular delineations, and a 
ſpot in the middle, reſembling the eye; whence its 
name. 6 W-:ydward. 
ODD. adj. [#dda, Swedilh. ] 
1. Not even; not diviſible into equal 


numbers. 
This is the third time; I hope 
Good luck lies in od numbers. Sha eſprare. 
What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in 
the lateral diviſion of man by even and «dd; aſcrib- 


ing the add unto the right fide, and the even unto | 


the left; and ſo by parity or imparity of letters 
in mens names, to determine misfortunes.” Brown, 

2. More than a round number; indefinite- 
ly exceeding any number ſpecified. 

The account of the profits of Uliter, from the 
fifth year of Edward III. until the eighth, do 
amount but to nine hundred and cdd pounds. 

Dawies cn Ireland. 

Sixteen hundred and cd years after the earth 

was made, it was defroyed in a deluge of water. 
Burnet's Theory. 

The year, without .regard to days, ends with an 
cad dar and cd hours, cdd minutes, and cdd ſe- 
conds of minutes; ſo that it cannot be meafured 
by any even number of days, hours, or minutes. 

Welder. 

3. Particular; uncouth ; extraordinary; 
not like others; not to be numbered 
among any claſs. In a ſenſe of con- 


tempt or diſlike, 


6. Uncommon ; particular, 


7. Unlucky. 
8. Unlikely in appearance; improper. 


Opp. ad. 


2. Strangely; particularly; irregularly ; 


ODD 


Her madnefs hath the odd;f frame of ſenſe, 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As e'er I heard in madneſs. Shak. Meaf. fer Meaſe 
Of thee, kind boy, I aſk no red and white, 
I make up my delight, 
No odd becomigg graces, 
Black eyes, or little know not what's in faces. 
Suckling. 
When I broke looſe from writers who have em- 
Ployed their wit and parts in propagating of vice, 
1 did not queſtion but I ſhould be treated as an odd 
kind of a fellow. Specteter. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought; 


He made his lining ſcholars ſtand, 


Their mouth till cover'd with their hand! 

Elſe, may be, ſome odd thinking youth, 

Might have refus'd to let his ears 

Attend the muſick of the ſpheres. Prior. 

This blue colour being made by nothing elſe than 

by reflection of a ſpecular ſuperticies, ſeems ſo cd 
a phenomenon, and fo difficult to be explained by 
the vulgar hypotheſis of philoſophers, that I could 
not but think it deſerved to be taken notice of. 

| Newton's Opticks. 

So proud J. am no {lave, 

So impudent I own myſelf no knave, : 
So odd, my country's ruin makes me grave. 


Pee. | 
To counterpoiſe this hero of the mode, 0 
Some for renown are ſingular, and 24d ; 
What other men diſlike is ſure to pleaſe 
Of all manlcind theſe dear antipodes. Tung. 


4. Not noted; not taken into the com- 
mon account; unheeded. 
J left him cooling of the air with ſighs, 
In an add angle of the iſle. Shakeſpcare's Tempeſt. 
There are yet mifling ſome few 94d lads that you 
remember not. Shakeſpeare's Tempe. 
5. Strange; unaccountable ; fantaſtical. 
How ſtrange or odd ſoe er I bear myſelf, 
As I, perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet, 
To put an antick diſpoſition on. Shateſp., Hamlet. 
It is an dd way of uniting parties to deprive a 
majority of part of their ancient right, by confer- 
ring it on a faction, who had never any right at all. 
St. 
Patients kave ſometimes coveted add things which 
have relieved them; as ſalt and vinegar. Arbuthnst. 
With ſuch add maxims to thy flocks retreat, 
Nor furniſh mirth for miniſters of ſtate. Yung. 


The cd man to perform all three perfectly is, 
Joannes Sturmius. Aſcbam's Schoolmaftcr, 


The truſt Othello puts him in, 
On ſome dd time of his infirmity, 
Will ſhake this iſland. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Mr. Locke's Eſlay would be a very odd book for 
a man to make himſelf maſter of, who would get a 
reputation by critical writings» Addiſon's Spectator. 
[from dd. This word 
and oddne/s, ſhould, I think, be writ- 


ten with one 4; but the writers almoſt. 


all combine againſt it.] 
1. Not evenly. 


unaccountably ; uncouthly ; coutrarily 


to cuſtom. 
How dd will it ſound, that I 
Mut aſk my child forgiveneſs. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
One man is preſſed with poverty, and looks 
'{amewhat oddly upon it. Collier cn the Spleen. | 
The dreams of ſleeping men are made up of the 
waking man's ideas, though for the moſt part eddy 
put together. Loc te. 
Tbis child was near being excluded out of the 
ſpecies of man barely by his ſhape. It is certain a 
figure a little more dd/y turned had caſt him, and 
he had been executed. Locke. | 
The real eſſence of ſubſtances we know not; and 
therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal | 
etlences, which we make ourſelves, that if ſeveral 


{ 


EI ana of 


ODD 
"men were to be aſked coticerning ſome 
fetus, whether it were a man 2 no b de. 
meet with different anſwers. Fi 
Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated; 
She and her Polly were too near relateq, ' p85 
As maſters in the clare obſcure, 1 
With various light. your eyes allure: 

A flaming yellow here they ſpread ; 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 
Yet from theſe colours oduly mix'd, 
Your fight upon the whole is fix'd. 


Pri 
They had ſeen a great black ſubſtance ate 


the ground very oddly ſhaped. [A 

Foſſils are very eddly and elegantly e 
cording to the modification of their conſtituem fir. 
or the cavities they are formed in. Bens, 


O'oDNEss. 2. /. [from oad.] 
1. The ſtate of being not even. 
2. Strangeneſs; particularity ; uncoutk. 


neſs ; irregularity. 

Coveting to recommend himſelf to poſterity 
Cicero begged it as an alms of the hiſtorian; 1 
remember his conſulſhip: and obſerve the alter, 
of the event; all their hiſtories ace loſt, and ts 
vanity of his requeſt ſtands recorded in his own 
writings. | Dryder, 

A knave is apprehenſive of being diſcorere; 
and this habitual concern puts an add r into kis 
looks. Cullir, 

My wife fell into a violent diſorder, and [ wg 
a little diſcompoſed at the cddneſ of the accident, 

Iriſh 


Opps. 2. J. [from odd.] 5 
1. Inequality; exceſs of either compare 


with the other. 
Between theſe two caſes there are great 2d. 
Hes. 
The cafe is yet not like, but there appeuen 
great odds between them. Spenſer an Irclard, 
I will lay the ds that ere this year expire, 
We bear our 6ivil words and native fire, 
As far as France. Shekeſpcare's Herry IV, 
I chiefly who enjoy 
So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 
Pre-eminent by ſo much odds. Milton's Par. Lf, 
Shall I give him to partake 
Full happineſs with me? or rather not; 

But keep the cds of knowledge in my pow'r 
Without co-partner ? 
Cromwel, with «d4ds of number and of fate, 

Remov'd this bulwark of the church and ate, 
Wal, 
All theſe, thus unequally furniſhed with truth, 
and advanced .in knowledge, 1 ſuppoſe of equal 
natural parts; all the odds between them has been 
the different ſcope that has been given to BY un- 


derſtandings to range in. le. 
Judging is balancing an account, and determ g- 
ing on which fide the odds lie. Lid. 


WIG 
2. More than an even wager ; more like 


than the contrary. + 

Since every man by nature js very prone to thin: 
the beſt of himſelf, and of his own condition; i: 
is odds but he will find a ſhrewd temptation. Satt, 

The preſbyterian party endeayoured one d 
introduce a debate about repealing the tet cla, 
when there appeared at leaſt four to one adds g 
them, 7 Se 

Some biſhop beſtows upon them ſome 32c92- 
ſiderable benefice, when tis odds they are WNT 
encumbered with a numerous family. Sei- My; 


3- Advantage; ſuperiority. 


And tho? the ſword, ſome underſtood, 
In force had much the odds of wood, 
Twas nothing ſo; both ſides were balanc'd 


So eual, none knew which was valiant - 1 
Yd! 400 


4. Quarrel ; debate; diſpute. 


I can't ſpexic 

Any beginning to this peeviſh odds. 
What is the night?  , 

Almoſt at adds with the morning, which is Wc“, 


Sale edi“: 
He 


5 #f, 
Shake Ore * 


Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 


Quirin 
Who : 
ſo by 
Quared 
He 
ment, 
3. Cat 
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\hes into one groſs crime or other, 

_—_ — us all at dds. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 
Were {ill at add:, being but three; 
Until the gooſe came out of door, 
And ſtaid the odds by adding four. 

Gods of whatſoe er degree, 5 
Reſume not what themſelves have given, 
Or any brother God in heav'n 5 
Which keeps tlie peace among the Gods, 
| Or they muſt always be at odds. 
Obr. 2. J [ehr] A poem written to be 
ſung to muſick; a Iyrics poem. The 
ode is either of the greater or leſs kind. 
The leſs is characteriſed by ſweetneſs 
and eaſe; the greater by ſublimity, 
rapture, and quickneſs of tranſition. 
A man haunts the foreſt that abuſes our young 
plants with carving Roſalind on their barks; hangs 
6:4 upon hawthorns and elegies on brambles, all 
| {ruth deifying the name of Roſalind. Shakeſp. 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 


Shakeſpeare. 


| And lay it lowly at his bleſſed feet. Milton. 

What work among you ſcholar Gods! 

| Phoebus muit write him an' rous odes 

| Aud thou, poor couſin, muſt compoſe | 
His letters in ſubmiſſive proſe. Prior. 


$O'v15LE, adj, [from od.] Hateful. 
| Di. 
O'DIOUS. adj. [odicux, Fr. odiofus, Lat.] 
1. Hateful ; deteſtable; abominable. 
For ever all goodnets will be moſt charming; for 
ever all wickedneſs will be mott odicus. Spratt. 
Hatred is the paſſion of defence, and there is a 
kind of hoſtility included in its very eſſence. But 
then, if there could have been hatred in the world, 
when there was ſcarce any thing cdicus, it would 
hne ated within the compaſs of its proper object. 
Sgut h. 

let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 

Of protter'd peace, delude the Latian prince: 
Expci from Italy that adiaus name. Dryden. 
She breathes the :dicis fume 
Of gauſcous ſteams, and poiſons al! the room. 


Granville. 


. 


2. Expoſed to hate. 
Another means for raiſing money, was, by in- 
quiring after offences of officers in great place, 
| 20 as by unjuſt dealing they became moſt cs, 
lo by juſtice in their puniſhments the prince ac- 
guard both love and applauſe. Hayward. 
He had rendered himſelf edjczs to the parlia- 
ment, Clarendon. 
3. Cauſing hate; invidious. 
Ihe ſeventh from thee, 
Tre only righteous in a world perverſe, 
And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet 
Wich foes, for daring ſingle to be juſt, 
rd ter adiaus truth, that God would come 
Tojudge them with his ſaints. Milton's Par. Left. 
A word expreſlive of diſguſt : uſed by 
Vomen, 
Green fields, and ſhady groves, and cryſtal 
Finz, N 
And lake, and nightingales, are odice:s things; 
Pat 3 and duſt, and noiſe, and crowds de- 
3 en. | Youngs 
neden. adv. [from odious.] 
Hatefully.; abominably. 
+ al iy tore, ill cdionfly pretended, | 
Aba + oughty lincere, it would have taught thee 
| The 5 5 $ nings. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
"VIv:0u:ly; ſo as to cauſe hate. 
ee g no ſober man can fear, either 
„en ide King's diſpoſition or his practice; or 
„ £2. 30u would edioufly lay it, from his mini- 
Is Diyden. 
2. J. from odious.] 
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1 ' 
„Hatefulgeſs. 
Hare à trug for : = . 

& 2. kenſe of his fin, of its adjouſneſs, and 

"Mt We” - Wake. 

lie tate of being hated, 


- 


Swift's Miſcell. 


| 


H#: K 


O'DIUM. . J. [Latin.] 


, OE 

There was left of the blood royal, an aged gentle- 

man of approved goodneſs, who had gotten nothing 

by his coufin's power but danger from him, and 

odiouſneſs for him. Sidney. 

Invidiouſneſs; 
quality of provoking hate. 

The odium and offences which ſome men's ri- 
gour or remiſſneſs had contracted upon my govern- 
ment, I was reſolved to have expiated. King Charles. 

She threw the odium of the fact on me, 

And publickly avow'd her love to you. Dryden. 

Projectors, and inventors of new taxes being hate- 
ful to the people, ſeldom fail of bringing «dium up- 
on their maſter, Davenant. 

OnonTA'LGICK. adj. Wu and ay] 
Pertaining to the tooth-ach. 

O'poRaTE. adj. [odoratus, Lat.] Scent- 
ed; having a ſtrong ſcent, whether fœ- 
tid or fragrant. 

Smelling is with a communication of the breath, 
or vapour of the object odorate. Bacor's Nate Hiſt. 

ODORIFEROUS. adj. [odorifer, Lat.] 
Giving ſcent; uſually ſweet of ſcent; 
fragrant; perfumed. 

A bottle of vinegar ſo buried, came forth more 
bvely and 2dorifcrous, ſmelling almoſt like a violet, 


Bacon. | 


There ſtood in this roome preſſes that encloſed 
Robes odorifercus. Chapman. 
Gentle gales, 
Fanning their oderiferous wings, diſpenſe 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
Theſe balmy ſpoils. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
Smelling bodies ſend forth effluvias of ſteams, 
without ſenfibly waſting. A grain of muſk will 
ſend forth «dcriferous particles for ſcores of years, 
without its being ſpent. . Locke. 
Onor1 FEROVSNESS. 2. J. [from odorife- 
rous.] Sweetneſs of ſcent ; fragrance. 
O'norouUs. adj. [odorus, Lat.] Fragrant ; 


perfumed ; ſweet of ſcent. 
Such fragrant flowers do give moſt porous ſmell, 
But her ſweet odour did them all excel. Spenſer, 
Their private roofs on draus timber borne, 
» Such as might palaces for kings adorns ⸗Wuller. 
We ſmeil, becauſe parts of the odcrous body 
touch the nerves of our nottrils. Cheyne's Phil. Pr. 
O'nouR. 2. . [odor, Latin; odeur, Fr.] 
1. Scent, whether good or bad. 
Democritus, when he lay a dying, ſent for loaves 
of new bread, which having opened and poured a 
little wine into them; ke kept himſelf alive with 
the odour till a certain feaſt was paſt, Bacon. 
Infuſions in air, for ſo we may call odours, have 


the ſame diverſities with infuſions in water; in | 


that the ſeveral edcurs which are in one flower or 
other body, iflue at ſeveral times, ſome earlier, ſome 
later. 
They refer ſapor unto ſalt, and odour unto ſul- 
phur ; they vary much concerning colour. Brown. 
Where filver riv'lets play thro' flow'ry meads, 
And woodbines give their ſweets, and limes their 
ſhades, f 
Black kennels abſent adeurs ſhe regrets, 
And ſtops her noſe at beds of violets. Tung. 
2. Fragrance; perfume; ſweet ſcent. 
Me ſeem'd I ſmelt a garden of ſweet flowers, 
That dainty odours from them threw around, 
For damſels fit to deck their lovers? bow'rs. Spenſer. 
By her interceſſion w.th the king ſhe would Jay 
a molt ſeaſonable and popular obligation upon the 
whole nation, and leave a pleaſant odour of her 
grace and favour to the people behind her. 
Clarendon. 
The Levites burned the holy incenſe in ſuch 
quantities as refreſhed the whole multitude with its 
odours, and filled all the region about them with per- 
fume. Add ſeu. 
This combination of vowels does 


not properly belong to our language, 
nor is ever found but in words derived 
from the Greek, and not yet wholly 


Bacon. 


* 


* ** 


conformed to dur manner of writing: 
oe has in ſuch words the ſound of E. 

OEtcono MICKS. 2. J. [iiromopnd; 3 æcono- 
mique, French, from oeconomy. Both it 


and its derivatives are under oeconomy. ] 
Management of houſehold affairs. 

A prince's leaving his buſineſs wholly to his mi- 
niſters, is as dangerous an errour in politicks, as a 
maſter's committing all to his ſervant, is in cccs- 
nomicꝶs. L' Eflrange. 

OrEcuME'NICAL. adj. [| iixvumx, from 
oix2wn.] General; reſpecting the 
whole habitable world. 

This Nicene council was not received as an 9ecu- 
menical council in any of the eaſtern patriarchates, 
excepting only that of Conſtantinople. S:il/ins feet. 

We muſt not make a computation of the Catho- 
lick church from that part of it which was within 
the compaſs of the Roman empire, though callcd 
occumenical. Leſley. 

Oepe Ma. . /. [ulbnua, from cis, to 
ſwell.] A tumour. It is now and 
commonly by ſurgeons confined to a 
white, ſoft, inſenſible tumour, proceed- 
ing from cold and aqueous humours, 
ſuch as happen to Hydropick conſtitu- 
tions. Quincy, 

OrneMa TICK. * from cedema. ] Per- 

Otpe"MaTous. J taining to an oedema. 

It is primarily generated out of the effuſion of 
melancholick blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs 
and remainder of a phlegmonous or odematick tu- 
Mour. Harvey. 

The great diſcharge of matter, and the extremity 
of pain, waſted her, gedematcus ſwellings aroſe in 
her legs, and ſhe languiſhed and died. Wiſemun. 

OE1r'L1aD. z. J. from oeil, Fr.] Glance ; 
wink ; token of the eye, 

She gave cci/iads and moſt ſpeaking looks 
To noble Edmund. Shakeſpeare's King Tear. 

O' ER. contracted from over. Sce OveR. 

His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 

With circle after circle as they fe!!, 

And now the lovely face but. half appear:,. 
O'cr-run with wrinkles and defac'd with tears. 
Alildilun. 
Oksor Hus. 2. . [from zige, wicker, 
from ſome ſimilitude in the ſtructure of 
this part to the contexture of that; 
and au to eat.] The gullet; a long, 
large, and round canal, that deſcends 
from the mouth, lying all along be- 
tween the windpipe and the joints of 
the neck and back, to the fifth joint 
of the back, where it turns a little to 
- the right, and gives way to the de- 
ſcending artery ; and both run by one 
another, till at the ninth the oz/ophagus 
turns again to the left, pierces the mid- 
riff, and 1s continued to the left orifice 
of the ſtomach. Quincy. 


Wounds penetrating the oeſepþhagus and afpera - 


arteria, require to be ſtitched cloſe, eſpecially thoſe 
of the geh gs, where the ſuſtenance and ſaliva 
ſo continually preſſeth into it. Wiſemau's Surgery, 

Or. prep. [op, Saxon. ] 

1. It is put before the ſubſtantive that fol- 
lows another in conſtruction ; as, / 
theſe part were ſlain; that is, part of 
theſe. | 

I cannot inftantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of fall three thouſand ducats. 

He to his natural endowments F a large inven- 
tion, a ripe judgment, and a ſtrong memo, bas 
joined the knowledge f the liberal arts. Did. 

All men naturally fly to God in extrerrity, and 
the molt atheiſtical pei ſon in the world, when fer- 
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Shakeſſ cure. 
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ſ:ken of all hopes of any other relief, is forced to 
acknowledge him. Tilletſon. 
The rouſing of the mind with ſome degrees of 
vigour, does ſet it free from thoſe idle companions. 
. Locke. 

The value F land is raiſed only by a greater 
plenty of money. E Locle. 

They will receive it at lat with an ample accu- 
mulation of intereit. Smallridge. 

2. It is put among ſuperlative adjectives. 

The moſt renowned cf all are thoſe to whom the 

name is given Philippinæ. Abbot. 

We profeſs to be animated with the beſt hopes of 
any men in the world. Tillotſon. 

At midnight, the moſt diſmal and unſeaſonable 
time all other, all thoſe virgins aroſe and trim- 
med their lamps. Tilliiſon. 

We are not to deſcribe our ſhepherds as ſhep- 
herds at this day really are, but as they may be 
conceived then to have been, whea the beſt / men 
followed the employment. P. he. 

Peace, F all worldly blefiings, is the moſt va- 

luable. Small. 
3. From. 

The capta'n of the Helots, with a blow whoſe 
violence grew of fury, not of ſtrength, or of ſtrength 
procecding F fury, ſtruck Palladius upon the fide 
of the h-ad. | Siducy. 

One that I brought up F a puppey, one that 
1 ſav'd from drowning. | Shakeſpcare. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Engliſh- 
man, aud ſwore he would pay him again when he 
was able. | Shakeſpeare. 

It was called Corcyra ef Corcyra, the daughter 
of M ſopus. Sandys's Travels. 

4. Concerning; relating to. 
The quarrel is not now ef fame and tribute, 
Or of wrongs done unto confederates, 
But for your own republick. Ben Janſon. 
This cannot be underſtood of the firſt diſpoſi- 


tion of the waters, as they were before the flood. 
Burnet. 


All have this ſenſe f war. Smallridge. 


5. Out of. 
Yet of this little he had ſome to ſpare, 
To feed the famiſh'd and to clothe the bare. Dryd, 
Look once again, and for thy huſband loſt, 
Lo all that's left of him, thy huſband's ghoſt. 


D-yaen. 

6. Among. 
He is the only perſon F all others for an epic 
m. Dryden. 


Of all our heroes thou canſt boaſt alone, 
That Jove, whenc'er he thunders, calls thee ſon, 
Dryden. 

Neither can I call to mind any clergyman of my 

own acquaintance who is wholly exempt from this' 
error. Sroift. 
7. By. This ſenſe was once very frequent, 


but is not now in ule. 
She dying 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus'd 
| Of every bearer. Sha leſpeare. 
Like heaven in all, life earth in this alone, 
That tho' great ſtates by her ſupport do ſtand, 
Yet ſhe herſelf ſupported is of none, 
But by the finger of the Almighty's hand. Dawirs.. 
I was friendly entertained F the Engliſh conſul. 
Sandys. 
Left a more honourable man than thoſe be bid- 
den F him. Neljon's Feſtivals. 
8. According to. 
| The ſenate 
And people of Rome, of their accuſtom'd greatneſs, 
Will ſharply and ſeverely vindicate 
Not oniy any fact, but any practice 
Gainſt the Nate. | Ben Finſen's Catiline. 
They do of right belong to you, being moſt of 
them firſt preached amongſt you. ' Tillstſons 
Tancred, whoſe delight 
Wes plac'd in his fair daughter's daily fight, 
Of cuſtom, when his ſtate affairs were done, 


Would pals his pleaſing hours with her alone. 


9. Noting power, ability, choice, or ſpon- : 


oF 


taneity, With the reciprocal pro- 


noun, | 
Some ſoils put forth odorate herbs of themſelves; | 
as wild thyme. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Of himſeif man is confeſſedly unequal to his 


duty. Steph. 
The Venice glaſſes would crack f themſelves, 
Beyle. 


Of himſelf is none, 
But that eternal infinite and one, 
Who never did begin, who ne'er can end; 
On him all beings, as their ſource, depend. Dryden. | 
'The thirſty cattle, of themſclves abſtain'd 
From water, and their grafly fare diſdain'd. Dryden. 
To afiert mankind to have been F himſelf, and 
without a cauſe, hath this. invincible objection 
againft it, that we plainly ſee every man to be from 
another. N 5 Tillotfon. 
No particle of matter, nor any combination of 
particles; that is, no bodies can either move -f 
themſelves, or of tzemſcives alter the direction of 
their motion. 8 Cheyre. 
A free people, as ſoon as they fall into any acts 
of civil ſociety, do F chemſelves divide into three 
powers. a Soi. 
Howe'er it was civil in angel or elf, ; 
For he nc'er couid have filled it ſo well of himſelf, 
. ; Sevifte 
10. Noting properties, qualities, or con- 
dition. | 
He was a man -f a decayed fortune, and of no 
good education. Clarendon. 
The colour of a body may be changed by a liquor 
which of itſelf is of no colour, provided it be ſaline. 
Beyle. 
The freſh eglantine exhal'd a breath, 
Whote odours were F pow'r to raiſe from death. 
: ö Dryden. 
A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from 
being determined for or againſt the thing propoſed, 
till he has examined whether it be really HF a na- 
ture, in itſelf and conſequences, to make him 
happy or no. Locke. 
The value of land is raiſed, when remaining f 
the ſame fertility it comes to yield more rent. Locke, 


11. Noting extraction. | 
Lunsford was a man of an ancient family in 
Suſſex. . Clarendon. 
Mr. Rowe was born F an ancient family in De- 
vonſhire, that for many ages had made a j:andſorae 
figure in their country. abs Life. 
12. Noting adherence, or belonging. 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebcew of my tribe, 
Will furniſh me. Shatopeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Pray that in towns and temples F our own, 
The name of great Anchiſes may be known. Dryd. 
13. Noting the matter of any thing. 
The chariot was all F cedar, gilt and adorned 
with ery?al, ſave that the fore-end had pannels of 


3. 
Aen. 


the like of emeralds of the Peru colour. 


the be-ch, and the alder. 
14. Noting the motive. | 
It was not of my own choice I undertook this 
work. | Dryden. 
Our ſov'reign Lord has ponder'd in his mind 

The means to ſpare the blood of gentle kind; 
And /F his grace and inborn clemency, | 
He modifies his firſt ſevere decree. Dryden. 
15. Noting form or manner of exiſtence. 
As if our Lord, even of purpoſe to prevent this 
fancy of extemporal and voluntary prayers, had not 
left / his own framing, one which might remain 
as a part of the church liturgy, and ſerve as a pat- 
tern whereby to frome all other prayers. with effi- 
cacy, yet without ſuperfluity of words. Hooker. 
16. Noting ſomething that has ſome parti- 


cular quality. 
Mother, ſays the thruſh, never had any ſuch a 


Arbuthnci cn Coins 


ſaphires ſet in borders f geld, and the hinder end 


Ie common materials which the ancients made 
their ſhips , were the wild aſh, the evergreen oak, 


r 
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3 75 1 
nor ever mother ſuch a fool as I have f 1 
fame thruſh, 22 
5 . f. If 4 Mar „ 
17. Noting faculties of power granted 
If any man miniſter, let him do it a of the a3 
lity which God giveth. n 
5 , T - P zive 1h, 
18. ' Noting preference, or poſtponence 

Your highneſs ſhall repoſe you at the Toy, 
do not like the Tower of any place, 94415 
19. Noting change of one ſtate ton 

O miſerable f happy! is this the erd 
Of this new glorious world, and me ſo late 
The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accurs'd, of bieſſed? Milton's Para; 1.8 
20. Noting cauſality. To, 

Good nature, by which J mean heneficeres u 
candour, is the product of right raſan ; which # 
neceſſity will give allowance to the fuilurcs vf 8 
by conſidering that there is nothing pcriect n. 
kind. 8 | D (der, 
21. Noting proportion, | 

How many are there of an hundred, cen 20 
ſcholars themſelves. g Lit 
22. Noting kind or ſpecies. 

To cultivate the advantages of ſuccef, ' » 
affair of the cabinet; and tae negi:& of thi; 1 
ceſs may be of the moſt fatal conſequence t Ar. 
tion. g Ferit 
23. It is put before an indefinite expreſicn 


, 


old, in old time. 

Of late, divers learned men have adopted f; 
three hypoſtatical principles, Hoyle er Cal ar. 

In days ef old there liv'd, of mighty fame, 

A valiant prince, and Theſeus was his name. D:,., 

Orr. adv. [af, Dutch. ] 

1. Of this adverb the chief uſe is to cor- 
Join it with verbs: as, to come cf; to 
fly off; to take off; which are found ut- 
der the verbs. 

2. It is generally oppoſed to cn as, to 

on; to take f. In this caſe it fgnite; 

diſunion ; ſeparation ; breach of cor: 


nuity. 
Since the wiſdom of their choice is rethert 0912 
my cap than my heart, I Will practice we in. 


ing nod, and be of to them moſt countertet.) 
Shak fpcare”s Coricacus 
Where are you, Sir John? come, , Wn pot 
boots. Sa,, tau, 
See 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree; 
Then rend it . | 
A piece of filver coincd for a falling, 
half the filver clipped cis 110 more 9 als 1: 
a piece of wood, which was once a 122 1 
{ili a yard, when one helf of it is broke fo Le 
3. It ſignifies diſtance. : 
Weſt of this foreſt, ſcarcely Fa. 
In goodly form comes on the chem. 
About thirty paces were placed ha gu 


thus = 18 


4. In painting or flatuary it fignizs jt 
jection or relief, 
"Tis a good piece 

his comes / well and excellent. 


5. It ſigniſies evaneſcence; abſence V+ 


parture. SO 
Competitions intermit, and g 
happens, upon this or that occatoe „, 
6. It ſignifies any kind of df 
defeat; interruption ; auyelle Ee 
as, the affair is %; the maten !* 
7. On the oppoſite fide of a dr 
The queſtions no way touch 192 Fong, 
either F or on. wes. 
8. From ; not toward. 5 
Philoclea, whote deligbt of bears a * 
was before a ſtay from interrupuns e 


83 * 2 A liens. 
ſelf to be ſeen uato her with ſach 2 ll. 1209 
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Dryden. | 


friend as I have of this ſwallow, No, fays the, 


of time: as, of late, in late times; 


© 


OFF 


| i ſhe could look 

ty upon Zelmane, that neither | 
wo pa ml look /. 2 Sidney. 
0 hand; not ſtudied. HEN : 
Gycral ſtarts of Fancy off hand loo 2. Cy : 
7% be off. In common talk, ſignifies 
mw de from an intended contract or 


1s 
ity 


to rece 
deſign. | 

11. To come off. TO eſcape by ſome ac- 
cident or tubterfuge. 

7 get off. To make eſcape. 
7,007, To deſert; to abandon. 

* © 2 F 

Te go of, Applied to guns, to take 
tre and be diſcharged; borrowed from 
the arrow and bow. 

15. Vell or ill of. Having good or bad 
| ſucceſs. ; : 

15. 07, whether alone or in compoſition, 
ö es , . Fes. ! 
means either literally or hguratively, 
UiiunGlion, abſence, privation, or dil- 

5 / 
£2300 
| Ore. interjet. An expreſſion of abhor- 
rence, or command to depart. . 

(0 or i ty for ever from thy fights 
Orr. Pepe 

1. Not on. : h 3 
| | continued feeling again the ſame pain; and 
Ending it grow violent I burnt. it, and felt no more 
arc the third time; was never F my legs, nor 
kept my chamber a day. Temple. 
2. Pitant from. . 

Ciczro's Tuſculum was at a place called Grotto 
Ferrate, about two miles off this town, though moſt 
of the modern writers kave fixed it to Freſcati. 

Addiſon on Italy. 
O'rrat. 2. J. [off fall, ſays Skinner, that 
which falls trom the table: perhaps 
from , Latin. ] | 
1. Waſte meat; that which is not eaten 
at the table, 

He let out the Hals of his meat to intereſt, and 
kept a regiſter of ſuch debtors in his pocket- boolæ. 

| Arbuthnit. 


4- 2 to 


Smit b. 


to [39 
rniſes, 
conti. 


2. Carrion ; coarſe fleſh. 

I ſhould have fatted all the region kites 
With this ſlave's offal. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Cram'd, and gorg'd, nigh burſt 
Win ſuck'd and glutted fal. Milton's Par. Let. 
2. Refuſe; that which is thrown away as 
of no value. 

To hae right to deal in things ſacred, was ac- 
ed an argument of a noble and illuſtrious de- 
tent; Cod would not accept the als of other pro- 
teſſions. Scuth. 


4 „„ 


If a man bemoan his lot, 
That after deat; his mouldring limbs ſhall rot, 
& ſecret ſting remains within his mind; 
The fool is to his own caſt offals kind. Dryden. 
They commonly fat hogs with offal corns. 
: Mortimer. 
4. Any thing of no eſteem, | 


5 ? Sbaꝶeſpeare. 
FER” TY : 
FE NCE, 1. J. [ ence, Fr. effen/a, 
trom en, Latin. | 
I. Crime; act of wickedneſs. 
£5 7F 271 ' 
Ff. od ner with ſpeed their haſty courſe they ply'd, 
(ren \ a, »Chrig dne Lord for Our offences dy'd. Fairfax. 
e Vine without offences 
2. A tranigreſſion. 
„ * E 4 
n tne lac of nature, every man hath not a 
2 ö puriith c17eces againſt it, 1 ſee not how the 
"oo FX Of any community can punith an alien 
© WNNCT COUNtLY, oc 
th county Locke. 
* Maury. 


| hive given my opinion againſt the authority of 


Shaleſp. Hery IV. 


„L. II. 


N hl 9 . 5 
Wan trith is Rome ? what rubbiſh and what 


+4 nit gob'n chat, which after ſome few hours | 


WW Treat . . 
v + men, but 1 hope without offence to their | 


OFF 


memories; for I loved them living, and reverence 
them dead. Dryden. 
4. Diſpleaſure given; cauſe of diſguſt; 
ſcandal. 
Giving no «Fence in any thing, that the miniſtry 
be not blamed. 2 Cor. vi. 3. 
He remembered the injury of the children of 
Bean, who had been a ſnare and au Fence unto the 
people. 1 Muc. iv. 


The pleaſures f the touch are greater than thoſe | 


of the other ſeni..; as in warming upon cold, o: 
refrigeration upor: eat: for as the pains of the 
touch are greater ti the 2Hences of other tenſes, ſo 
likewiſe are the ple-ſares, Bacon. 

Ry great and I1cai..'9us offences, by incorrigible 
mildemeanours, we ma, incur the cenſure of the 
church. Pearſen. 

5. Anger; diſpleaſure conceived. 

Earneſt in every preſent numour, and making 
himtelf brave in his liking, !:: was content to give 
them juſt caule of Hence hen they had power to 
make juit revenge. Sid. y. 

6. Attack; act of the aſſailant. 

Cource!y, that ſeemed incorporated in his heart, 
would not be perſuaded to offer any «fence, but 
only to ſtand upon the beſt detenſive guard. Sidney. 

1 have equal ikill in all the weapons of Hence. 

| | Ric burdiſan. 
OrrETNCET UL. adj [offence and full. 
Injurious; giving diſpicaſure. 
It ſeems your moſt cF-nc:ful act 
Was mutualiy committed. Shakeſpeare. 
OFrFE NCEL.5S. adj. [from offence.) Un- 
offending ; innocent. | 

You are but now caſt in his mood, a puniſh- 
ment more in policy than in malice; even ſo as 
one would beat his offence/cſs dog to affright an im- 
perious lion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


To OrrFE ND. v. a. [offendo, Latin.] 
1. To make angry; to diſpleaſe. 


If much you note him 

You ſhall Herd him, and extend his paſſion 2 
Feed and regard him not. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Three ſorts'of men my ſoul hateth, and 1 am 
greatly ended at their lite. Eccluſ. xxv. 2. 
Ihe emperor himſelf came running to the place 
in his armour, ſeverely reproving them of cowardice 
who had forſaken the place, and grievouſly offended 
with them who had kept fuch negligent watch. 
Knelles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Groſs ſins are plainly ſeen, and eaſily avoided 
by perſons that profeſs religion. But the inditcreet 
and dangerous ufe of innocent and lawful things, 
as it does not ſhock and fend our conſciences, fo 
it is difficult to make people at all ſenfible of the 
danger of it. Lav. 

2. To aſſai!; to attack. 

He was fain to defend himſelf, and withal ſo to 
fend him, that by an uniucky blow the poor Phi- 


loxenus fell dead at his feet. Sidney. 
3. To tranſgrels ; to violate. 
Many fear | 
More to offend the law. Ball d. 


4. To injure. 
Cheaply you. fin, and puniſh crimes with eaſe, 
Not as th* effended, but the offenders pleaſe. Dryd. 
To OFEN D. v. . | | 
1. To be criminal; to tranſgreſs the law. 
This man that of earthly matter maketh graven 
images, knoweth himſelf to offend above all others. 
Bijde xiv. 13. 
Whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and yet 
Herd in one point, he is guilty of all. James, ii. 
The biſhops therefore of the church of England 
did noways cffend by receiving from the Roman 
church into our divine ſervice, ſuch materials, cir- 
cumſtances or ceremonies as were religious and 


good. 5 White. 
2, To cauſe anger. 
I thall end, either to detain or give it. Shak. 


3. To commit tranſgreſſion: with again/t. 


OFF 


Mar. * 
OrrETNDER. . J. [from To offend.] 
1. A criminal; one who has committed 

a crime; a tranſgreſſor; a guilty per- 
ſon. 5 
All that watch for iniquity are cut off, that 
make a man an offender for a word. Ja. xxix. 21. 
Every actual ſin, beſides the three former, muſt 
be conſidered with a fourth thing, to wit, a cer- 
tain ſtain, or blot, which it imprints and leaves in 
the offender. Perkins 
Zo like a fly the poor offender dies; 
But like the waſp, the rich eſcapes and flies. 
| Denbam. 
How ſhall I loſe the fin, yet keep the ſenſe, 
And love th' offender, yet deteſt th* offence ? Pepe. 


Swift. 


than an avenger's ſword. Clarice 
He that, without a neceſſary cauſe, abſents him- 
ſelf from publick prayers, cuts himſelf off from the 
church, which hath always been thought ſo unhappy 
a thing, that it is the greateit puniſhment the go- 
vernors of the church can lay upon the worſt offener. 
Duty of Dans 

2. One who has done an injury. 
All vengeance comes too ſhort, - 
Which can purſue th offend-r. Shadeſpeare. 
OrrENDRESS. 2. J. | from offender.] A 

woman that offends. 

Virginity murthers itſelf, and ſhould be buried 
in highways out of all ſunctified limit, as a deſpe- 
rate Fendreſs againſt nature. Shakeſpe 


fenſus, Latin.) 


Ing. | 
Since no man can do ill with a good conſcience, 
the conſolation which we herein ſeem to find is 
but a meer deceitful pleaſing of ourſeives in error, 
which muſt needs turn to our greater grief, if 
that which we do to pleaſe God moſt, be for the 
manifold defects thereof offenſive unto him. Hookers 
It ſhall ſuihce, to touch ſuch cuſtoms of the 
Iriſh as ſeem offenſive and repugnant to good go- 
vernment. Spenſer. 
2. Cauſing pain; injurious. 
It is an excellent opener for the liver, but offen- 
Ave to the ſtomach. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The ſun was in Cancer, in the hotteſt time of 
the year, and the heat was very cffzr/ive to me. 
S Brown's Trawe!'s. 
Some particular acrimony in the ſtomach ſome- 
times makes it e, and which cuſtom at laſt 
will overcome. Arbuthnite 
3. Aſſailant; not defenſive. f 
He recounted the benefits and favours that he 
hai done him, in provoking a mighty and opu- 
lent king by an fe /iv/2 war in his quarrel. Bacen. 
We enquire concerning the advantages and dif- 
advantages betwixt thoſe military nie engines 
uted among the ancients, and thoſe of theſe latter 
a8. a ö 
Their avoiding, as much as poſſible, the defen- 
five part, where the main ſtreſs lies, and keeping 
theniſelves chiefly to the offenſive; perpetually ob- 
jecting to the Catholick ſcheme, inſtead of clearing 
up the difficulties which clog their own. Waterland. 
OrFFENSIVELY. adv. [from effen/rve. ] 
1. Miſchievoully ; injuriouſly. | 
In the leaft thing done fcuſively againſt the good 
of men, whoſe benefit we ought to feek far a3 
our evn, we plainly ſhew that we do not acknow- 
ledge God to be ſuch as indeed he is, Hookers 
2. 80 as to Cauſe uncaſineſs or diſplea- 


ſure. 

A lady had her fight difordered, ſo that the 
images in hec hangings did appear to her, if the 
room were not extraorainarily darkened, embel- 
liſhed with ſeveral Hufe vivid colours. Boyle. 

3. By way of attack ; not defenſively. 
OFrFE NSIVExzSS., 2. J. [from gffenfeve.)] 


Our language is extremely imperfect, and = 


Ff 


many inftances it offends againſt every part of gram- 


The conſcience of the «Fender ſhall be ſharper” 


OFFENSIVE. adj. [fenfef, Fr. from of= 


1. Cauſing anger; diſpleaſing ; diſguſt- 


Wilkins. 


1. 1ojuriout- . 
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OFF 
1. Injuriouſneſs ; miſchief. 
2. Cauſe of diſguft. 


The muſcles of the body, being preſerved found 


and limber upon the bones, all the motions of the 
parts might be explicated with the greateſt eaſe 
and without any offenfivencſs. Grew's Muſeum. 
To OFFER. v. a. [effero, Latin; ir, 
French. ] c 
1. To preſent; to exhibit any thing ſo 
as that it may be taken or received. 

Some ideas forwardly er themſelves to all men's 

- underſtandings; ſome fort of truths reſult from 
any ideas, as ſoon as the mind puts them into pro- 
poſitions. Locke. 

Servants placing happineſs in ſtrong drink, make 
court to my young maſter, by offering him that 
which they love. Lacke. 

The heathen women under the Mogul, Mer 
themſelves to the flames at the death of their huſ- 
bands. | f Collier. 

2. To ſacrifice; to immolate ; to preſent 
as an act of worſhip: often with 2, 
emphatical. 

They efcred unto the Lord of the ſpoil which 
they had brought, ſeven hundred oxen. 2 Chron. 

An holy prieſthood to er up ſpiritual ſacrifices, 

1 Pet. ii. 5. 

Whole herds of fc: bulls abodt the fire, : 
And briſtled boars and woolly ſheep expire. Dryden. 

When a man is called upon to er up himſelf 
to his conſcience, and to reſign to juſtice and truth, 
be ſhould be fo far from avoiding the liſts, that he 
ſhould rather enter with inclination, and thank 
Cod for the honour. Collier. 

3. To bid, as a price or reward. 
Nor, ſhouldſt thou Fer all thy lictle ſtore, 
Will rich Jolas yield, but offcr more. Dryden. 
4. To attempt; to commence. 
Lyſimachus armed about three thouſand men, 
and began firſt to Fer violence. 2 Mac. iv. 40. 
5. To propoſe. 

In that extent wherein the mind wanders in re- 
mote ſpeculations, it ſtirs not one jot beyond thoſe. 
ideas which ſenſe or reflection have cffered for its 
contemplation. Licke. 

Our author ers no reaſons Locke. 

To OFFER. v. . 
1. To be preſent; to be at hand; to pre- 


ſent itſelf. | 
Thꝰ occaſion ers, and the youth complies. Dryd. 
2. To make an attempt. 

No thought can imagine a greater heart to ſee 
and contemn danger, where danger would Fer to 
make any wrongful threatning upon him. Sidney. 

We came cloſe to the ſhore, and ered to land. 

Bacon. 

One offers, and in Fring makes a ſtay; 
Another forward ſets, and doth no more. Daniel. 

J would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, 
if they offered to ſee my wife without my leave. 

Dryden. 
3. With at, to make an attempt. 5 


I will not offer at that I cannot maſter. Bacon. 
I hope they will take it well that I ſhould fe- 
at a new thing, and could forbear preſuming to 
meddle where any of the learned pens have ever 
touched before. Graunt. 
Write down and make ſigns to him to pronounce 
them, and guide him by ſhewing him by the mo- 
tion of your own lips to Her at one of thoſe let- 
ters; which being the eaſieſt, he will ſtumble up- 
gn one of them. Holder. 
The maſquerade ſucceeded ſo well with him, 
that he would be offering at the ſhepherd's voice 
and call too. L' Eftrange. 


It contains the grounds of his doctrine, and 

' offers at ſomewhat towards the diſproof of mine. 
Atterbary. 
Without Fring at any other remedy, we haſtily 
engaged in a war, which hath colt us ſixty millions. 


F; 


SToift. 


N 


OFF 


O'rren, n, J. [offre, French, from the 


verb.] 


1. Propoſal of advantage te another. 
. there are, too conſcious of their 
ace; | 
Theſe ſwell their proſpects, and exalt their pride, 
When fers are diſdain'd, and love deny'd. Pope. 
2. Firſt advance. 
. Force compels this fer, 
And it proceeds from policy, not love. 
— Mowbray, you overween to take it ſo : 
This fer comes from mercy, not from fear. 
s : Shakeſpeare. 
| What wouldt beg, Laertes, 
That ſhall not be my «fer, not thy aſking ? Shak, 


3. Propoſal made. 
Th' offers he doth make, 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Dan. 

I enjoined all the ladies to tell the company, in 
caſe they had been in the fiege, and had the ſame 
offer made them as the good women of that place, 
what every one of them would have brought off with 
her, and have thought moſt worth the ſaving. 

| Addiſon's Spectator. 
It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, 
or folly, to quit and renounce former tenets upon 
the fer of an argument which cannot imme- 
diately be anſwered. Leockes 
The Arians, Eunomians and Macedonians, were 
then formally and ſolemnly challenged by the Ca- 
tholicks, to refer the matter in diſpute to the 
concurring judgment of the writers that lived be- 
fore the controverſy began; but they declined the 
Her. Waterland. 
Price bid; act of bidding a price. 
When Ap is high, they come between, 
Making by ſecond hand their ers; 
Then cunningly retire unſeen, 
With each a million in his coffers. 
5. Attempt ; endeavour. 

Many motions, though they be unprofitable to 
expel that which hurteth, yet they are ers of na- 
ture, and cauſe motions by conſent ; as in groaning, 
or crying upon pain. Bacon. 

It is in the power of every one to make ſome 
eſſay, ſome er and attempt, ſo as to ſhew that 
the heart is not idle or inſenſible, but that it is 
full and big, and knows itſelf to be ſo, though 
it wants ſtrength to bring forth. Scuth's Sermons. 

One ſees in it a kind of offer at modern archi- 
tecture, but at the ſame time that the architect 
has ſhown his diſlike of the Gothic manner, one 
may ſee that they were not arrived at the know- 
ledge of the true way. Addiſon on Italy. 

6. Something given by way of acknow- 
ledgment. | 

Fair ſtreams that do vouchſafe in your clearneſs 
to repreſent unto me my blubbered face, let the 
tribute er of my tears procure your ſtay awhile 
with me, that I may begin yet at laſt to find ſome- 
thing that pities me. ; Sidncys 

O'FFERER. 2. J. | from offer. | 
1. One who makes an offer. 
Bold offerers | 
Of ſuite and gifts to thy renowned wife. Chapman. 
2. One who ſacrifices, or dedicates in wor- 
ſhip. 8. 

If the mind of the erer be good, this is the 
only thing God reſpecteth. Hocker. 

When he commanded Abraham to ſacrifice Iſaac, 
the place of the offering was not left undetermined, 
and to the Ferer's diſcretion. Scuth*'s Sermonte 

Or FTERING. . /. [from er.] A ſacri- 
fice; any thing immolated, or offered 


in worſhip. | 
Plucking the entrails of an Ming forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beaſt. 
Shakeſpcares 
They are polluted erings, more abliorr'd | 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. Shakeſpeare. 
When thou ſhalt make his foul an ng for ſin, 
he ſhall ſce his feed. Jjaiab, Liii. 10. 


4. 


Sꝛb it. 


4. Act of good or ill voluntarily tencered. 


O F 


The gloomy god 
Stood mute with awe, to ſee the golden rod: 
Admir'd the deſtin d ring to his queen, 
A venerable gift ſo rarely ſeen. ; 

What nations now to Juno's pow'r will 

Or of rings on my ſlighted altars lay ? 
I'll favour her, 
That my awaken'd ſoul may take her flight 
Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life 
An offcring fit for heaven. Ad f: 0 

Inferior efferings to thy god of vice © ©* 

Are duly paid in fiddles, cards, and dice, 
OrrRERTORY. 2. % [offertoire, 
The act of offering. 

He went into St. Paul's church, where he mace 
offertory of his ſtandards, and had orizon; and Ts 
Deum ſung. Fa 

Ihe adminiſtration of the ſacrament be eur 
to an imitation, though a diſtant one, of primitie 
frequency, to once a month, and thereyith 10 
anciently inſeparable appendant, the A ry. Fal 

OFFERTURE. 2. / [from per.] Offer; 
propoſal of kindneſs. A word not i. 
uſe. | 
Thou haſt prevented us with ure ef thy 
love, even when we were thine enemies, 
; King Chor'n, 

OFFICE. #. J. [office, French; fun, 
Latin.) | | 

1. A publick charge or employment; na. 
giſtracy. 


Td 
1 pray, 
Driven, 


Var, 


French. 


You have contriv'd to take 

From Rome all ſ-aſon'd ice, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical, Shuleſpra, 
Methought this ſtaff, mine office-buige in Court, 
Was broke in twain. Shakefpeare's Herry Vi, 
The inſolence of office. Sale c 
ls it the magiſtrate's Mce, to hear cauſes 61 fl 
at law, and to decide them ? Kcttl nent, 
2. Agency; peculiar uſe, 
All things that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 
Deny their off ces Shate pron 
In this experiment the ſeveral interval; of d. 
teeth of the comb do the ice of fo many jriim; 
every interval producing the phenomenon of ddt 
priſm. Nesoten's Cui. 
3. Buſineſs; particular employment. 
The ſun was ſunk, and after him the tr 

Of Heſperus, whole office is to bring 
Twilight upen the earth. Milte Parat Ig. 


Wolves and bears 
Caſting their ſavageneſs aſide, hae done 
Like offices of pity. . Shakeſpeare's Ii Jes, 
Mrs. Ford, I ſee you are obſequious in yu [with 
and I profeſs requital to a hair's breadth; nt 25 
in the Gmple office of love, but in all the ,. 
ment, complement, and ceremony of it. 
I would I could do a good cc 9 deu 
ö | Sade g. 
The wolf took. occaſion to do the fox gννν 


bd nel, 
'þ. 4,” 
Fl of 


gg: + 
NET 
* 


You who your pious ces employ, 
To ſave the reliques of abandon'd Troy. Driact 


5. Ac of worſhip. 
This gate 


Inſtructs you how t' adore the heavens, 24 be 
To morning's holy ice. Shavg{pcare's CH 
6. Formulary of devotions. =” 
Whoſoever hath children and fervants, { 5 
take care that they ſay their prayers betvi* 77 
begin their work : the Lord's prayer, the 7 07 
mandments, and the creed, is a very 60 77 
them, if they are not fitted for more regular pl 


67.0 


7. Rooms in a houſe appropriated ic pa 
cular buſineſs. | 
What do we but draw anew the made! 
In fewer effices ? at leaſt deſiſt I 
To build at all. Shakeſpeare " 
Let offices ſtand at diſtance, with ho 
leries to paſs from them to the palace tſelts Ver 
8 0 


N. 
90. 


OFE 


J. logge, Latin.) Place where buſi- 


is tranſacted. 
_ ſhall good old York ſee there, 


i üſh' ls 
ty lodgings and unfurniſh'd walls, 
04 a. Hees, untrodden ſtones? Shakeſpeare. 
Empſon and Dudley, though they could not but 
b ar of theſe ſcruples in the king's conſcience, yet 
5 if the king's ſoul and his money were un ſeveral 
* , that the one was not to intermeddle with 
To other, went on with as great rage as ever. Bacon. 
He had ſet up a kind of office ot addreſs; his ge- 
neral correſpondencies by letters. ell. 
7 O'r FIC E. v. a. [from the — To 
rform; to diſcharge; to do. 
* : 1 will be gone, altho 
The air of Paradiſe did fan the houſe, 
And angels ie d all. 
Orrickx. . / n 1 
man employed by the publick. 
* 8 . 1 is an office of great worth, 


And you an cer fit for the place. Shakeſpeare. 


Submit you to the a ere voices, 
ow their -ficers, and be content 
= ſuffer b cenſure. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The next morning there came to us the ſame - 
er that came to us at firſt to conduct us to the. 
Kranger's houſe, Bacon. 
It it hovld fall into the French hands, all the 
princes would return to be the ſeveral officers of his 
ccurt. Temple. 
As a magiſtrate or great officer, he locks him- 
elf up from all approaches. South's Sermons, 
Birds of prey are an emblem of rapacious - 
te. A ſuperior power takes away by violence 
{rm them, that which by violence they took away 
tem others. | L' Eftrange. 
Since he has appointed officers to hear it, a ſuit 
5: av in itſelf muſt needs be innocent. Kertleworth, 
2. A commander in the army. 
if he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, 


rogge 
bene His furly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 

of d His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
xriſm I ſummon'd all my officers in haſte; 

of 0 All came reſolv'd to die in my defence. Dryden. 


eil. The bad diſpoſition he made in landing his men, 
ſhews him not only to be much inferiour to Pom- 
f-y as a fea officer, but to have had little or no 
lei in. that element. Arbuthnot. 
3. One who has the power of apprehend- 
ing criminals, or man accountable to 
the law, 

Phe thieves are poſſeſt with fear 

da trongly, that they dare not meet each other; 


Lach takes his fellow for an cer. Shakeſpeare. 
not We charge you 
cc To go with us unto the Meri. Shakeſpeare. 


Utricexed. adj. {from officer. ] Com- 


manded ; ſupplied with commanders. 
What could we expect from an army efficered by 
lach papiſts and outlaws? —Addiſen's Freehelder. 


CFIVCLAL, adj. [offcial, Fr. from office. | 


to uſe, 


In wis animal are the guts, the ſtomach, and 
(der parts ;ficial unto nutrition, which, were its 
wert the empty reception of air, their proviſions 
. had been ſuperfluous, Breawn. 
1 Pertaining to a publick charge. 

etole 45; . 

"#67 al hs ; The tribunes 
2 ze you with the people's voice. Remains 

58 in th oficial marks inveſted, you 

Won do meet the ſenate. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
CIAL. 2. . 
W oy is that perſon to whom the cognizance of 
d committed by ſuch as have eccleſiaſtical 
> Auyliſfe. 
„iet man found a prieſt over- familiar with 


ts 


Jur. luiction. 


Her OY, and becauſe he ſpake it abroad and could 

me le he * 1 80 ity the prieſt ſued him before the biſhop's 

ſelf Þ iy; or cefamation. Camden. 
1 7 1 . ., # 

[05 ciar rr. 2. . [offcialite, Fr. from 


Shakeſpeare. | 


1. Conducive ; appropriate with regard 


official.) The charge or poſt of an oſſi- 
cial, 
The office of an Mcialiy to an archdeacon. 
| Ayliffe. 
To OrrIIAT E. v. a. [from e.] To 
give, in conſequence of office. 
All her number'd ſtars that ſeem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehenſiblo, for ſuch 
Their diſtance argues, and their ſwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 


Round this opacous earth, this punctual ſpot. 
| Milton. 


Yo OrrIIAT E. v. 2. 
1. To diſcharge an office, commonly in 
worſhip, 

No minifter effciating in the church, can with a 
good . conſcience omit any part of that which is 
commanded by the aforeſaid law. Sanderſon. 

Who of the biſhops or prieſts that officiate at 
the altar, in the places of their ſepulchres, ever ſaid 
we offer to thee Peter or Paul ? Stilling fleet. 

To prove curates no ſervants, is to reſcue them 
from that contempt which they will certainly fall 
into under this notion; which, conſidering the 
number of perſons officiating this way, muſt be very 
prejudicial to religion. Callier. 

2. To perform an office for another. 

OFFIC1'NAL. adj. | from officina, a ſnop.] 
Uſed in a ſhop, or belonging to it: 
thus oficinal plants and drugs are thoſe 
uſed in the ſhops. 

OFFI CIOUS. adj. [officieux, French; 
officioſus, Lat.] : 

1. Kind; doing good offices. 


Yet, not to exrth are thoſe bright luminaries 


 Officicus ; but to thee, earth's habitant. Milton. 
2. Importunely forward. 

| You are too officious 

In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervicess Shakeſp. 


At Taunton they killed in fury an efficics and 
eager commiſſioner for the ſubſidy. Bacon. 
Cato, perhaps 
I'm too efficious, but my forward cares 
Would fain preſerve a life of ſo much yalue. Add. 
Orr1'clousLY. adv. | from officious.] 
1. Importunately forward. 
The moft corrupt are moſt obſequious grown, 
And thoſe they ſcorn'd, Mciouſly they own. Dryd. 
Flatt'ring crowds officiouſly appear, 
To give themſelves, not you, an happy year. Dryd. 
2. Kindly ; with unaſked kindneſs, 
Let thy goats ficioufly be nurſt, 
And led to living ftreams to quench their thirſt. 
Dryden. 
OrF1"ciousNEss. 2. J. from officious. ] 
1. Forwardneſs of civility, or reſpe&, or 
endeavour. Commonly in an ill ſenſe, 

I ſhew my efficiouſneſs by an offering, though I 

betray my. poverty by the meaſure. South. 
2. Service, 

In whom 1s required underſtanding as in a man, 
courage and vivacity as in a lion, ſervice and mi- 
niſterial nion as in the ox, and expedition as 
in the eagle. Brown. 


O'FFING. z. /. [from F.] The act of 
ſteering to a diſtance trom the land. 
O'rFsET. z. /. [off and et.] Sprout ; 
ſhoot of a plant. | 

They are multiplied not only by the ſeed, but 
many alſo by the root, producing fects or creeping 
under ground. Ray. 
Some plants are raiſed from any part of the 
root, others by Mets, and in others the branches 
ſet in the ground will take root. Locke. 


OFrscovu'RING. z. /. [off and ſcour.] 
Recrement; part rubbed away in clean- 
ing any thing. | 

Thou haſt made us as the offscouring and refuſe 
in the midſt of the people. Lamentations, iii. 45. 


OFT 


Being accounted, as St. Paul ſays, the very filth” 
of the world, and the Mcouring of all things. 
Ketlewwell. 
O'rrsprinG. 2. . [off and /pring.] 
1. Propagation ; generation. 

All things coveting to be like unto God in being 
ever, that which cannot hereunto attain perſonally, 
doth ſeem to continue itfelf by offspring and pro- 
pagation. . : Hookers 

2. The thing propagated or gene.ated ; 
children; deicendants. | 
When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God's curſe, by fin ; 
This was a charge, that all his heirs did bind, 
And all his offspring grew corrupt therein. Davies. 
To the god,; alone 
Our future Hpring, and our wives are known. 
| | Drygen. 
His principal actor is the ſon of a goddeſs, not 
to mention the ring of other deities. Addiſone 
3. Production of any kind. 
Tho' both fell before their hour, 
Time on their ring hath no pow'r 
Nor fire nor fate their bays ſhall blaſt, 
Nor death's dark vale their days o'ercaſt. Denham. 
To OFFU'SCATE. v. a. [oF uſco, Latin; 
offu/guer, French.] To dim; to cloud; 
to darken, 

Orrvusca'TiION. 2. J. [from offuſcate.] 
The act of darkening. | | 
Orr. adv. [opr, Saxon.] Often; fre- 

quently ; not rarely ; not ſeldom. 

In labours more abundant, in ftripcs above mea- 
ſure, in priſons more frequent, in deaths oft. 

2 Corinthians, ii. 23. 

It may be a true faith, for ſo much as it is; it is 
one part of true faith, which is oft miſtaken for the 
whole. Hammonds 

Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends, 
ft the rejects, but never once offends. Popes 

O'FTEN. adv. [from oft, Saxon; in the 
comparative, oftener ; ſuperlative, oft- 
neſt.] Oft; frequently; many times3 
not ſeldom. 

The queen that bore thee, 
Of*ner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died ev'ry day the liv'd. Shakeſpeare's Machctb. 

Uſe a little wine for thy ſtomach's ſake, and 
thine ten infirmities. 1 Timothy, v. 23. 

In journey ing eu, in perils in the wilderneſs. 

2 Cor. ii. 26. 

A luſty black-brow'd girl, with forehead broad 

and high, ö 

That ten had betwitcht the ſea gods with her eye. 
5 Drayton. 

Who does not more admire Cicero as an author, 
than as a conſul of Rome, and does not oftrer talk 
of the celebrated writers of our own country in 
former ages, than of any among their contempo- 
raries ? Addiſon's Freebolder. 

OFTENTI MES. adv. [often and times. 
From the compoſition of this word it is 
reaſonable to believe, that of# was once 
an adjective, of which often was the 
plural; which ſeems retained in the 
phraſe thine often infirmities, See Or- 
TEN.] Frequently ; many times; often, 

Is our faith in the bleſſed Trinity a matter need- 
leſs, to be ſo oftentimes men:ioned and opened in 
the principal part of that duty which we owe ta 
God, our public prayer ? Hooker. 
The difficulty was by what means they could ever 
arrive to place: oftentimes ſo remote from the ocean. 
Neodevard. 

It is equally neceſſary that there ſhould be a fu- 
ture ſtate, to vindicate the juftice of God, and 
' ſolve the preſent irregularities of Providence, whe- 
ther the beſt men be «ftentimes only, or always the 
moſt miſerable. Atterburx. 

Oerri ugs. adv. [oft and times.] Fre- 
quently; often. 8 

F4 2 0fimes 


n . P — — 
A — tis. ö « 
n ** 2 1 


. Or IE, So mg. 


O1L 
Ofttimes nothing profits more 
Than ſelf-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 


Well manag d. Milton's Paradiſe Leſte 
Ofitimes before I hither did reſort, 
Charm'd with the converſation of a man 


Whg led a rural life. Dryden and Cee. 
Oce'e. 1. J. A ſort of moulding in 
Oc1've. architecture, conſiſting of a 


round and a hol!cw; almoſt in the form 


ol an 8, and is the ſame with what Vi- 
truvius calls cima. Cima reverſa, is an 
ogee with the hollow downwards. Harris. 

To O'GLE. v. a. [ogh, an eye, Dutch, ] 

To view with fide glances, as in fond- 

neſs; or with a deſign not to be heeded. 
From their high ſcaffold with a trumpet cheek, 


And og/ing all their audience, then they ſpeak. 
Dryden. 


If the female tongue will be in motion, why 


ſhould it not be ſet to go right? Could they talk of 


the different aſpeCts and conjunctions of planets, they 
need not be at the pains to comment upon gg, 


and clandeſtine marriages. Addiſon. 
Whom is he ozling yonder ? himſelf in his look- 
Arbuthnot. 


ing glaſs. 
O'cizn. n./. [ocogheler, Dutch.] Aly 


zer cue Who views with ſide glances. 


Upon tlie diſuſe of the neck-piece, the tribe of 
egicrs itared the fair ſex in the neck rather than in 
Addiſon. 


ac was a prodigious eg/er ; he would ogle you 
the outude of his eye inward, and the white up- 
Arbuthrot. 


O'cL1io. ». / [from olla, Spaniſh. ] A 
diſh made by mingling different kinds 


the tace. 


wald. 


of meat; a medley; a hotchpotch. 


O IN 

fink in water, as the oi of guaiacum and cloves. 

; Harris. 
After this expreſſed oil, we made trial of a di- 
ſtiled one; and for that purpoſe made choice of the 
common oil or ſpirit. Bayle. 
A curious artiſt long inur'd to toils 
Of gentler ſort, with combs, and fragrant oils, 
Whether by chance, or by ſome god inſpir'd, 
So toucht his curls, his mighty ſoul was fir d. 
| | Tung. 
To Ott. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſmear or lubricate with oil. 

'The men fell a rubbing of armour, which a great 
while had lain oilcd. Motton. 
Amber will attract ſtraws thus oiled, it will con- 
vert the needles of dials, made either of braſs or 
iron, although they be much oed, for in thoſe 
necdles conſiſting free upon their center there can 
be no adheſion. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Swift cils many a ſpring which Harley moves. 

Sevifte 
O1'L.coLOUR. 2. . [oil and colour.] Co- 
lour made by grinding coloured ſub- 


ſtances in oil. 
Oilcolours, after they are brought to their due 


OrnTMENT. 3. 


O“ KER. 1. /. 


low okey is not ſo, becauſe it is clearer 
K P D ar, 
OLD. adj. [eald, Saxon; alt, 8 


1. Paſt the middle part of life; not young 


2. Decayed by time. 


3. Of long continuance ; begun long arc, 


Theſe general motives of the common good, I 
will not ſo much as once offer up to your lordſhip, 
though they have ſtill the upper end; yet, like 
great oz/i.s, they rather make a ſhew than provoke. 
appetite. Sucklinge 

Where is there ſuch an cg/: or medley of various 
opinions in the worid again, as thoſe men entertain 
in their ſervice, without any ſcruple as to the di- 
verſity of their ſects and opinions? X. Charles. 

He chat keeps an open houſe, ſhould conſider that 
there ate 4g is of gueſts, as well as of diſhes, and 
that the uberty of a common table is as good as a 
tacit invitation to all forts of intruders. L'Eftr. 
OR ESS ES. 7. J. [in heraldry. ] Cannon 
balls of a black colour. 
On. interjecm. Au exclamation denoting 
pain, ſorrow, or ſurpriſe. 

He, 
Like a full acorn'd boar, a churning on, 
Cry'd, ! and mounted. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Ob me! all the horſe have got over the river, 
what ſhall we do? Nulten's Angler. 
My eyes confeſs it, 
My every action ſpeaks my heart aloud 
But ob, the madn«fs of my high attempt 
' Speaks louder jet Drydin's Sponiſh Fryar. 
OIL. z. J {owl, Saxon; oleum, Latin. 
1. The juice of olives expreiled. 
Ering pure oil olive beaten for the light. Ex:d. 
2. Any fat, greaſy, unctuous, thin matter. 
In moſt birds there is only one glan!; in which 
are divers cells, er:ding in two or three larger cells, 
lying un er the nipple of the oil bag. Dei hm. 
3. Ihe juices of vegetables, whether ex- 
prefled or drawn by the ſtill that will 


not mix with water. 

Oil with chemitts called ſulphur, is the ſecond 
of thei, hypoſtatical, and of the true five chymical 
principies. It is an inflammable, unctuous, ſubtile 
ſubſtance, nich uſually rites after the {-irit. Ihe 
chemiſts attribute to this principle all diverfity cf co 
tours. There ae two forts of oi; one, whic:: 
will ſwim upon water, as oi of aniſecd and laven- 
der, which the chemiſts call eſſendal; and another 


To OINT. v. a. [oint, Fr.] To anoint; 


kind, which probably is mixt with ſalts, and will 


the body of the trees, which inebriates; 
and with the rind of theſe trees they 
make mats to lie on. Miller. 


% tmear with ſomething uaRuous, 
They 5int their naked limbs with mather'd oil, 
from the founts where living ſulphurs boil, 
4 ney mix a med cine to foment their limbs. Dryd. 
Iſmarus was not wanting to the war, 


OLD 
J. (from ey.) bi 
guent ; unctuous matter to ſmüzr , 
thing. | 5 

Life and long health that gracious 577, 

And deadly wounds could heal, a * an, 
The ſenſeleſs corpſe appointed for the b fn 
[See Ocyre,] A tg 
And Klaius taking for his younglings car; * 
Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge "I 
Buſy with cler did their ſhoulders mark, 5 
Red oker is one of the moſt heavy colours: yel 
oB; Yel 


To eld age ſince you yourſelf aſpire, 

Let not old age diſgrace my high deſire. Sidney 
He wooes high and low, young and 00d. $42 
Wanton as girls, as old wives fabulous, 8 
"Tis greatly wiſe to know, before we're told * 

The melancholy news that we grow old. Tr 


Raiment waxed not cd upon thee. Deaterre;ny 


When Gardiner was ſent over as ank4/\r 
into France, with great pomp, he ſpoke to an! 


temper, may be preſerved long in ſome degree of a 4 
ſoftneſs, kept all the while under water. Boyle. acquaintance of his that came to take his late 0 

O1'Liness. z. J. [from oily.] Unctuouſ- 5 8 Camden ' Nena, 
neſs; greaſineſs; qualit 1 x g of 
to Saf of oil. he E oy hall eat of the o/d ſtore. Levitas. 

Baſil hath fat and ſucculent leaves; which oili- but Seng eee * 4 es when it s young; 1 
neſs, 5 drawn forth by the ſun, will make a very for that” the Juice is —— brag ps, O. 
great c ange. Bacon. . a of 4. 

Wine is inflammable, ſo as it hath a kind of | 5 1 not modern. ' 
tilineſe. Ma - e dre are cunning, induſtrious, and in. ; 

Smoke from unctuous bodies and ſuch whoſe wy Sep ardſhip z which was the character of tie N 
oilineſs is evident, he nameth nidor. Brown. a — 1 Adi r. OL 

Chyle has the ſame principles as milk, viſcidity 6. Of any ſpecified duration, F 
from the caſeous parts, an 6i/incſs from the buty- How cid art thou? Not ſo young, Sir, to hre CL 
raceous parts, and an acidity from the tartareous. a woman for finging ; nor ſo old to Gat on her — 

| | Floyer. for any thing. I have years on my back for. [ 

The fleſh of animals Which live upon other | eight. Shakeſpeare's King Len. 
animals, is moſt antiacid ; though offenſive to the Plead you to me, fair dame ? I know you fi; c 
ſtomach ſometimes by reaſon of their oilineſs. In Epheſus I am but two hours , te 

8 = Arbathact on Mluents, As ſtrange unto mm np" to _— talk, Sori. f 
1 LMAN. 7. . [oil and man.] One . 3 al 
who trades in oils and pickles, ONES 8 - ** ee O: x 

O1"LSHOP. 2. J. [oil and ſhop.) A ſhop 8 ä ce | 
where oils and pickles are ſold. Any man that ſhall live to ſee thirty pers ws 

Ol Lx. adj. [from oil. ] deſcended of his body alive together, and all abr? 2 

1. Conſiſting of oil; containing oil; hav- three years ald, makes this feat, which is done 5 
. gs - a the coſt of the ſtate. Bau. pan 
ing the qualities of oil. er of 

Ihe cloud, if it were oily or fatty, will not diſ- NY E : nat 1 ee omething elle. 7:0 
charge; not becauſe it ſticketh faſter, but becauſe Th WF 3 3 1 im 
air preyeth upon water and flame, and fire upon oil. 2 97 make new ſongs, but fng oY T 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſt: ry. , : . 

Watry ſubſtances are more apt to way O eee. 3 * e e 0: : 
oily- . 8 is o 28 e, and wh gong ortet, 15 
Flame is groſſer than groſs fire, by reaſon of the I Oe OR 7 I. {ORR * * ef 
mixture with it of that viſcous cy matter, which, EH * thee to 4 r his houſe fill 8 ime 
being drawn out of the wood and candle, ſerves hi ws _ rap r . h an ug nary e Ef 
foll feel. Dig}y. gs as I 7 it « _ in : 1 * bodie 
2. Fat; gr eaſy, e 33 8 Sai 7 
This cy raſcal is known as well as Paul's; 6. Lone ora 0 b | : Ot 

Go cail him forth. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. x 1 oh 1 a y h N Olin 
Or LYGRAIN. 2. / A plant. Miller. | will they now ke wheredoms with ler? ſn 
OLILYPALM. 2. J. A tree. It grows Exel. xxiih 43 Crd 
as high as the main maſt of a ſhip. Ihe 9. A word to ſignify in burleſque lan- Ig 
inhabitants make an oil from che pulp | guage, more than enough. | Th 
of the fruit, and draw a wine from Here will be c Utis; it will be an exceic:! men's 


ſtratagem. 
Here's a knocking indeed; if a man ee. 
ter of hell gate, he ſhould have o/s — the ban. 
a 2 

10. Of old; long ago; from ance 
times. | : 
Theſe things they cancel, as having been 
tuted in regard of occaſions peculiar ty the 174 7 
old, and as being now ſuperttuous. _ Hoa 
Whether ſuch virtue ſpent of ld nn #9, , 
More angels to create. Miltes's Tones 


Directing ointed arrows from afar ; 7 
And death with poiſon arm d. Dryden's ZEncid. 


4 


ulteriths 
F. 
111043 
e lan- 


exceue:! 
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OLI 
A land there is, Heſperia nam'd of old, 
The ſoil is fruitful, and the men are bold; 
Now call'd Italia, from the leader's name. Dryden. 
In days c eld there liv'd of mighty fame, 
A valiant prince, and Theſeus was his name. Dryd. 
OuyFaSHIONED. adj. [old and faſhion. | 
Formed according to obſolete cuſtom. 
Some are offended that I turned theſe tales into 
ngliſh 3 becauſe they look on Chaucer as 
\icncd wit, not worth reviving. Dryd. 
tic is one of thoſe clAfaſpionæd men of wit and 
pleaſure, that ſhews his parts by raillery on mar- 


mocern E 


race. Addiſon. 
dex. adj, [from old; perhaps the 
* — Ancient. This word 


is not now in uſe. 3 
Pllod hath been ſhed ere now, i' th ollen time, 
Fre human ſtatute purg'd the gen' ral weal. Shak. 


i Oroskss. #. J. [from .] Old age; 


antiquity; not newneſs; quality of be- 


ing old. 


Ns policy and reverenee of ages, makes the 
uad bitter to the beſt of our times; keeps our 
fortunes from us till our canis cannot reliſh them. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
OLra'cixevs. adj, [oleagiuus, Lat. from 
ceun ; oleagineux, French.) Oily; 
unctuous. 

The ſay, when it firſt enters the root, is earthy, 
watery, poor, and ſcarce oleaginzuss Arbuthnot. 
O.sacixousNESS. 2. /. [from oleagi- 
nus.] Oilineſs. IE. 

In ſpeaking of the olcagirouſne/s of urinous ſpi- 
ts, I employ the word moſt rather than all. Boyle. 
OL: anDeR. z. J. [oleandre, Fr.] The 

plant roſebay. 

OLE ASTER. 1. , I Latin.] Wild olive; 
a ſpecies of olive. 
Italy, but will endure the cold of our 


teen or eighteen feet. It blooms in 
| June, and perfumes the circumambient 

air to a great diſtance. Miller. 
Ork'osk. adj, [oleaſus, Lat.] Oily. 

Ran water may be endued with ſome vegetating 
or prolifick virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or olecſe 
particles it contains. Ray. 

In falcons is a ſmall quantity of gall, the clecus 
parts of the chyle being ſpent moſt on the fat. 

| Foyer on the Humours. 
T:Otra'ct. v. a. [olfactus, Latin. ] To 
ſmell. A burleſque word. 

There is a Machiavilian plot, 3 
Tho' every nare o/fa& it not. Hudibras. 
0:2i'croxy. adj. [colfa@oire, Fr. from 
ofacio, Lat.] Having the ſenſe of 
ſmelling. 

Leuvlas, or inviſible particles that come from 
bodies at a diſtance, immediately affect the o/fatory 
deres. Locke. 
Ott, | adj. [olidus, Lat.] Stink- 


VULipovs, ing; fœftid. 


co, partly from its food, that being eſpecially 
la, whereof this humour may be a garous excre- 
61 2nd tus ſeparation. Brogun. 
the xt ſalt would have been not unlike that of 
dens urine; of which clid and deſpicable liquor I 
cue to make an inſtance, becaute chemiſts are 
© Vont to take care for extracting the fixt ſalt 
2 | Boyle. 
C xc. 2. /. LZννταν,ie A form 
0 government which places the ſu- 
dene power in a ſmall number; ari— 
l ſacy. | 
e wt kind of oligarchy is, when men are 
erst indeed by a few, and yet are not taught 
n waat thoſe few be, whom they ſhould 
ef. Sidrcy- 
5 ö 


It is a native of | 


climate, and grow to the height of ſix- | 


In a civet cat a different and offenſive odour pro- 


OME 


| Wie have no ariſtocracies but in contemplation; 
all o/igarchics, wherein a few men domineer, do 
what they liſt, | Burton. 
After the expedition into Sicily, the Athenians 
choſe four hundred men for adminiſtration of affairs, 


oligarchy, or tyranny of the few; under which 
hateful denomination they were ſoon after depoſed. 

: Sift. 

O'L1o. 2. . [olla, Span.] A mixture; 


a medley. See OcLio. 

Ben Jonſon, in his Sejanus and Catiline, has 
given us this cio of a play, this unnatural mixture 
of comedy and tragedy. = Dryden. 

I am in a very chaos to think I ſhould ſo forget 
myſelf. But I have ſuch an lis of affairs, I know 
not what to do. Congreve. 

OlLirory. 2. . [olitor, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the kitchen garden. 

Gather your olitory ſeeds. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
OL1va'sTER. adj. [olivaſtre, Fr.] Dark- 
ly brown; tawny. | 

The countries of the Abyſenes, Barbary, and 
Peru, where they are tawny, olivaſter, and pale, 
are generally more ſandy. Bacon. 

O'L1ve. z. /. [olive, French; olea, Lat.] 
A plant producing oil; the emblem of 


peace ; the fruit of the tree. | 
The leaves are for the moſt part oblong and 
ever- green; the flower conſiſts of one leaf, the 
lower part of which is hollowed, but the upper part 
is divided into four parts; the ovary, which is fixed 
in the center of the flower cup, becomes an oval, 
ſoft, pulpy fruit, abounding with a fat liquor in- 
cloſing an hard rough ſtone. Miller. 
To thee, heav'ns, in thy nativity, 
Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown, 
As likely to be bleſt in peace and war. Shakeſpeare. 
In the purlews of this foreſt, ſtands 
A ſheepcote fenc'd about with olive trees. Shakeſp. 
The ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt, In 
like manner thou ſhalt deal with thy vineyard, and 
olive yard. Exodus, xxiil. 11. 
Their olive bearing town. Dryden's AEneid. 
It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and an 
allotment for olives and herbs. Broome. 


O'msBRE. 1. /. hombre, Spaniſh.] 2 


game of cards played by three. 

He would willingly carry her to the play; but 
= had rather go to lady Centaure's, and play at 
ont re. 

When ombre calls his hand and heart are free, 
And, join'd to two, he fails not to make three. 

Yourg. 

OMEGA. . J. [owutyz.] The laſt letter 

of the alphabet, therefore taken in the 
Foly Scripture for the laſt. 


I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
ending. Rewelati;ns. 


O'MELET. ». /. [omelette, French.] A 
kind of pancake made with eggs. | 
O'MEN. . /. [omen, Latin.] A ſign 


good or bad; a prognoſtick. 

Hammond would fteal from his fellows into 
places of privacy, there to ſay his prayers, 020975 
of his future pacifick temper and eminent devo- 
tion. Fell. 

When young kings begin with ſcorn of juſtice, 
They make an oxc* to their after reign. Dryden. 

The ſpeech had 5171, that the Trojan race 
Should find repoſe, and this the time and place. 


Dryden. 
Chooſe out other ſmiling hours, 
Such as have lucky chens ſhed 
O'er forming laws and empires rifing. Prior. 


O'meneD. adj. {from omen.] Containing 
prognoſticks. 
Fame may prove, 


Or emen'd voice, the meſſenger of ſove, 
Propitious to the ſearch. Pop- Ov. 


OME XNTUM. 1. J. II. atin.] 
f 


who became a body of tyrants, and were called an 


Tatler. f 


OMI 


The cawl, called alſo reticulum, from its firuc- 


ture reſembling that of a net. When the perito- | 


næum is cut, as uſual, and the cavity of the ab- 
domen laid open, the omentum or cawl preſents itfelf 
firſt to view. This membrane, which is like a 
wide and empty bag, covers the greateſt part of 
the guts. | Quincy. 
O'veR. z. J. A Hebrew meaſure about 
three pints and a half Engliſn. Batley. 
To O'uinaTte. wv. a. [ ominor, Latin, ] 
To foretoken ; to ſhew prognoſticks. 
This cminates ſadly, as to our diviſions with the 


Romaniſts. Decay of Picty. 
Omina'TION. 2. J. [from ominor, Lat.] 
Prognoſtick. 


The falling of ſalt is an authentic preſagement 
of ill luck, yet the ſame was not a general pro- 
gnoſtick of future evil among the ancients ; but a 


particular eminatiom concerning the breach of 


friend{hip. 
O'Minxovus. adj. [from omen.] 
1. Exhibiting bad tokens of faturity ; 
forcſhewing ill; inauſpicious. 
Let me be duke of Clarence; 


Browne 


For Glo'ſter's dukedcm is ominous Shakeſpeares 
Pomfret, thou blocdy priſon, 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers, Shakeſpearte 


Theſe accidents, the more rarely they happen, 


the more aminous are they efteemed, becauſe they 


are never obſerved but when ſad events do enſue, 


Haywards 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 
He laſt betakes him to this omin:uvs woods Milton. 
As in the heathen worſhip of God, a ſacrifice 
without an heart was accounted ominous ; ſo in the 
chriſtian worſhip of him, an heart without a ſacri- 


fice is worthleſs. Scuth. 
Pardon a father's tears, 

And give them to Charinus' memory; 

May they not prove as ominous to thee. Dryden. 


2. Exhibiting tokens good or ill. 
Though he had a good ominous name to have 
made a peace, nothing followed. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

It brave to him, and ominous does appear, 

To be oppos'd at firſt, and conquer here. Coole. 
O'mixousLy. adv. from ominous.] With 
good or bad omen. | 
O'minousness. x. J. [from ominous.] 
The quality of being ominous. 
Oz: 1i's810N. 2. . [omiffus, Latin. 
1. Neglect to do ſomething ; forbearance 
of ſomething to be done. 

Whilſt they were held back purely by doubts 
and ſcruples, and want of knowledge without their 
own faults, their omiſſion was fit to be connived at. 

Kettlewell, 
If he has made no proviſion for this change, the 
emiſſzznz can never be repaired, the time never re- 
deemed. | Rogers. 
2. Neglect of duty, oppoſed to commiſ- 
fion or perpetration of crimes. 

Omiſſian to do what is neceſſary, 

Scals a commiſſion to a blank of danger. Shak:/þ, 

The moſt natural diviſion of all offences, is into 
thoſe of aniſſian and thoſe of commiſſion. Addiſune 

To OMITT. v. a. [omitto, Lat.] | 


1. To leave out; not to mention. 

Theſe perſonal compariſons I omit, becauſe I 
would ſay nothing that may ſavour / of a ſpirit of 
flattery. Bacon. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renoun' d, 

- Who can mit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios wort: ? 
2. To neglect to practiſe. 

Her father <ri:7ed nothing in her education, that 
might mak her the moſt accompliſhed woman of 
her age. Addiſon, 

Our'TTANCE. 2. f. [from omit.] For- 
bearance. Not in ule, 

He ſaid. mine eyes were black, and. my hair 

black ; 
3 | And 


: Dryden. 
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_ Own1'sClIENCE. doe [omnis and /cien- 


OMN 


An2 now am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me! | 


1 marvel why I anſwer' d not again; 
But that's all one, emitrance is no quittance. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Owunira'RIous. adj. [omnifariam, Lat.] 
Of all varieties or kinds, 

Theſe particles eould never of themſelves, by 
ennifarious kinds of motion, whether fortujtous or 
mechanical, have fallen into this viſible ſyſtem. 

Bentley. 

But if thou emnifaricus drinks wou'dſt brew; 
Beſides the orchard, ev'ry hedge and buſh 
Affords aſſiſtance. Philips. 

Om x1" FEROUS. ad}. [ omnis and fero, Lat.] 
Allbearing. Di. 
OuN Trick. adj. [omnis and facio, Lat.) 
All- creating. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and tliou deep, 
peace 
Said then th' nick word, your diſcorè end. Milt. 
O'mMnirForRM. adj. [omnis and forma, 
Lat.] Having every ſhape. Die. 
Om x1i'Gexous. adj. [omnigenus, Latin.] 
Conſiſting of all kinds. Dick,. 
OMNIA RITY. . /. [omnis and par, 
Latin.] General equality. 

Their own working heads affect, without com- 
mandment of the word, to wit, cmuiparity of 
churchmen. Whites 

OMni'POTENCE. [ n. /. [omnipotentia, 
Our TOTEN. Latin.] Almighty 
power ; unlimited power. 
| Whatever fortune 
Can give or take, love wants not, or deſpiſes 
Or by his own 2mnipotence ſupplies. Denham. 
As the ſoul bears the image of the divine wiſ- 
dom, ſo this part of the body repreſents the ommi- 
potency of God, whiltt it is able to perform ſuch 
won&eertul effects. Wilkins. 
The greateſt danger is from the greateſt power, 


and that is cmmipotcncys Tillotſon. 
How are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord, 

Row ſure is their defence, 
Eternal wiidom is their guide, 

Their help, mi etence. Addiſon. 


Will omnipotence neglect to ſave, 
The ſuffering virtue of the wife and brave? Pope. 
OMNxNIi' POTENT. aj. | omnipotens, Latin. ] 
Almighty ; powerful without limit; all- 
powerful. TION 
You were alſo Jupiter, a ſwan, for the Jove of 
Leda: oh cmnipotent love! how near the god drew 
to the complexion of a gooſe ! Shakeſpeare. 
The perfect being muſt needs be 2n:r:ipotent ; 
both as ſelf-exiſtent and as immenſe; for he that 
is ſelf-exiſtent, having the power of being, hath ; 
che power of all being; equal to the cauſe of all be- 
ing, which is to be mnipetent. Grew. 
OunirRESENCE. z. . [omnis and pre- 
ſens, Latin.] Ubiquity; unbounded 
preſence. 
He alſo went 
Inviſible, yet aid, ſuch privilege 
Hath en:nipreſences Milton's Paradiſe L:ft. 
Adam, thou know'ſt his cmnipreſence fills 
Land, ſea, and air. Miltin's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The foul is involved and preſent to every part: 
and if my ſoul can have its effectual energy upon 
my body with eaſe, with how much more facility 
can a being of immenſe exiſtence and emmnipre- 
fence, ef infinite wiſdom and power, govern a great 
but finite univerſe ? Hale, 
OuNIPRE'SENT. adj. [omnis and præ- 
ſens, Latin.] Ubiquitary ; preſent in 
every place. 
Omniſcient maſter, mnipreſent king, 
To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring! Prior. 


Ouni'sClIEnCY. tia, Latin.] Bound- 


leſs knowledge; infinite wiſdom, 


ON 
In all this miſconſtruction of my actions, as I 
have no judge but God above me, ſo I can have 
comfort to appeal to his omniſciences King Charles. 
Thinking by retirement to obſcure himſelf from 
God, Adam infringed the emniſcicncy and effential 
ubiquity of his Maker, who-as he created all 
things, is beyond and in them ail. Brown. 
An immenſe being does ſtrangely fill the foul ; 


and omniporency, oniſciency, and infinite goodneſs, | 


enlarge the ſpirit while it fixtly looks upon thera. 
Furuct. 
Since thou boa{t'ſt th* omriſcience of a God, 
Say in what cranny of Sebaſtian's ſoul, 
Unknown to me, ſo loath'd a crime is lodg d? 
| Dryden. 
OMn1'SCIENT. adj. ſ[omnis and cio, 
Lat.] Infinitely wiſe; knowing without 
bounds; knowing every thing. 
By no means truſt to your own judgment alone; 
for no man is omniſcient. Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
| What can ſcape the eye 
Of God all- ſeeing, or deccive his heart 
Omniſcicut? | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Whatſoever is known, is ſome way preſent ; 
and that which is preſent, cannot but be known 
by him who is omniſcient. South. 
It is one of the natural notions belonging to the 
Supreme Being, to conceive of him that he is au- 


ſcient. — Wilkins. 
Omniſcient maſter, omnipreſent king, 
To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring. Prior. 


O»wn1'sciovs. adj. [omnis and cio, Lat.] 
All- knowing. Not in uſe. 

I dare not pronounce him omniſcicus, that being 
an attribute individually proper to the Godhead, 
and incommunicable to any created ſubſtance. 

: Hakewill on Providence. 
Ou x1i'vorReus. adj. [omuis and wor, 
Latin.] All-devouring. Dit. 
Oo PLRTE. 7. 7 LD. and u. 
The ſhoulder blade. Dit. 
OM PHAL OPTIK. 2. J. [udanc; and 
e193. ] An optick glaſs that is convex 
on both ſides, commonly called a con- 
vex lens. 5 Die. 


Ox. prep. [aen, Dutch; an, German. ] 


1. It is put before the word, which ſigni- | 


fies that which is under, that by which 


any thing 1s ſupported, which any thing | 


ſtrikes by falling, which any thing co- 
vers, or where any thing is fixed, 
He is not lolling a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. Sp. Rich. III. 
What news ?— 
Richmond is cu the ſeas, — 
There let him ſink and be the ſeas n him. 
a Shak eſpeares 
Diſtracted terror knew not what was beſt ; 
On what determination to abide. Daniel's Cin's War. 
How ſoon hath Time, the ſuttle thief of youth, 
Stol'n an his wing my three and twentieth year. 
Milton. 
As ſome, to witnefs truth, Heav'n's call obey, 
So ſome on earth mutt, to confirm it, ſtay. Dryd. 
They ſtooping low, 


Perch'd on the double tree. Dryden. 
On me, on me let all thy fury fall, 
Nor err from me, ſince I deſerve it all. Pepe. 


2. It is put before any thing that is the 
ſubject of action. | 
Th' unhappy hufband, huſband now no more, 
Did on his tuneful harp his loſs deplore. Dryden. 
3- Noting addition or accumulation, 
Miſchiefs on miſchiefs, greater ſtill and more, 
The neighb'ring plain with arms is cover'd o'er. 
| | | Dryden. 
4. Noting a ſtate of progreſſion. 
Ho Mzris ! whither on thy way ſo faſt ? 
This leads to town. Dryden. 


5. It ſometimes notes elevation, 


8. At, noting place. 


* 


10. It denotes the time at which any 


ON 
Chuſe next a province for thy vineyard's e 
On hills above, or in the lowly plain, 
The ſpacious firmament on high. 
6. Noting approach or invaſion, 
Their navy ploughs the wat'ry main, 
Yet ſoon expect it on your ſhores again, 
7. Notin dependance or reliance, 
On God's providence and on your bounty, 41 
their preſent ſupport and future hopes depen}, 
Smallriage 


D Ida, 


On each ſide her, 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling 
Cupids. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cletars. 
9. It denotes the motive or occaſion of any 
thing, 

The ſame prevalence of genius, the world cn. 
not pardon your concealing, on the ſame conſid:;, 
ation : becauſe we neither have a living Varus gt 
a Horace. | Dryi, 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a vide; 
muſt not be expreſſed like the ecſtaſy of a halecve 
on the receipt of a letter from his miſtreſs. Dada. 

The beſt way to be uſed by a father cn any dt. 
caſion, to reform any thing he wiſhes mended in 
his ſon. . Lick 
We abſtain on ſuch ſolemn occaſions from thing 

lawful, out of indignation that we have often gu- 
tified ourſelves in things unlawful, Smailrider, 


thing happens: as, this happened os the 
firſt day. On is uſed, I think, only 
before day or hour, not before deny. 
minations of longer time, 
In the ſecond month, on the twenty-feverth c. 
| | Gerifn 
11. It is put before the object of fon: 
paſſion. | 
Compaſſion on the king commands me ſtcop. 
Sh.rve pen, 
Cou'd tears recal him into wretched life, 
Their ſorrow hurts themſelves; on him is lost. 
| Dryien, 
12. In forms of denunciation it is put be- 
fore the thing threatned. 
Hence on thy life; the captive maid is mine, 
Whom not for price or pray'rs [ will reign. Dur. 
13. Noting imprecation. 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my milery ! V,. 
14. Noting invocation. 
On thee, dear wife, in deſerts all alone, 
He call'd. Dryden's Virge Gere 
15. Noting the ſtate of a thing fred, 
This ſenſe ſeems peculiar, and 1s pe- 
haps an old corruption of a fire. 
The earth ſhook to ſee the heavens HE, 
And not in fear of your nativity. Shaz. Herry iv, 
The horſes burnt as they Rood faſt tied n 
the ſtables, or by chance breaking looſe, 1% ©? 
and down with their tails and manes 0 4 light fit 
Knolles's Hiſtory of te 1s. 
His fancy grows in the progreſs, and becomes 4 
fire like a chariot wheel by its own raptdit!s Pai. 
16. Noting ſtipulation or condition. 
] can be ſatisfied on more eaſy terms. Pg 
17. Noting diſtinction or oppoſition. 
The Rhodians, on the other fide, mindful c 
their former honour, valiantly repulted the Ho 
18. Before zz, by corruption, it Rands for 
of. | 
1 This tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded vil 
The ſudden breach on't. Shakeſpeare's Herry VV0 
A thriving gameſter has but a pcor e, 
who fills his pockets at the price of his ep 
Locke's Eduiciu. 


I9. Noting the manner of an event. 


Note, 8 
How much her grace is alter d en the 8 . 


41. 


ONC 
20. On, the ſame with upon. See Uron. 


q. av. | | 
f Forward; in ſucceſſion. 1 
; As he forbore one act, ſo he might have for- 
torn another, and after that another, and ſo on, 
till he had by degrees weakened, and at length mor- 
tified and extinguiſhed the habit itſelf. South, 


If the tenant fail the landlord, he muſt m— _ 


i. and he his, and fo on. : | 
ef ſmaller particles are again compoled of 
ethers much ſmaller, all which together are equal to 
2!] the pores or empty ſpaces between them; and 
{> on perpetualiy till you come to ſolid particles, 
| ſuch as have no poxes. Newton. 

2. Forward; in progreſſion. 

on indced they went; but oh! not far; 

A fatal ſtop travers'd their head- long courſe, Dar. 

So lay ing, an he led his radiant files. Ailton. 

* My baſting days fly 1 with full career. Milton. 

Hopping and fiying, thus they led him on 
To the ſlow lake. : Dryden. 

What kindled in the dark the vital flame, 

And ere the heart was rorm'd, puſh'd on the red'n- 
ing ſtrcam? Blackmore on Creation. 

Go to, I did not mean to chide you; 

n witn your tale. Noaboe s Jane Sbore. 
„ [n continuance; without ceaſing. 
Let them ſleep, let them leep en, 


ingy Tul this tormy night be gone, 5 
a- And the ecernal Morrow dawn. Craſtacu. 
2 Sing en, ling en, for 1 can nc'er be cloy'd. Dryd. 
any You roam about, and never are at reſt; 
the FE; vew defires, that is, new torments {till poſſeſt: 


nly A: in a fev rich dream you ſtill drink en, 

Ard wonder why your thirſt is never gone. Dryden. 
Ihe peaſants defy the ſun ; they work on in the 

hotel part of the day without intermiſſion. Locke. 

4. Not off: as, he is neither ox nor of; 
that is, he is irreſolute. 

5, Upoa the body, as part of dreſs, His 

cloaths were neither ox nor of; they 


per were diſordered. See OFF, 

5 Along cluak he had on. Sidney. 

oh Scift in brocade, and pinch'd in ſtays, 

= Fer patches, paint, and jewels en; 

the. All day let envy view her face, ; 
And Phyllis is but twenty-one. Prior. 


& painted veſt prince Voltager had on, 

Which from a naked Pict his grandlire won. 
Blackmore. 

6. It notes reſolution to advance forward ; 
not backward, | 

dince "tis decreed, and to this period lead 
Attouſand ways, the nobleſt path we'll tread ; 
Aud bravely 2%, till they or we, or all, 
4 common ſacrifice to honour fall. Denham. 
7- Ic is through almoſt all its ſignifications 
oppoſed to , and means approach, 
Junction, adaition, or preſence. 
Cn. interje?. A word of incitement or 
encouragement to- attack ; elliptically 
for go on. | 
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7 _ Iberofore en, or trip your ſword ſtark-naked ; 
omes i ler meddle you muſt. Shakeſpeare's T. Twelfth NMigbt. 
. Pitts Ckgteerly an, courageous friends, 

: «9 reap the harveſt of perpetual peace, 

Dryden B this one bloody trial of ſharp war. Shakeſpeare. 


(= 1:n, my muſe ! and fools and knaves expoſe, 


. 
An, ſinde thou can'ſt. not make a friend, make 
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ndful 

enen. 05 AX Yaung. 
N. ck. adv, {from one.] 

nds for J. One time. 


Nun n 8 y . 
ears; the cauſe is, the expence of ſap. Bacon. 


| 1 eee from out the ark a raven flies, 
oy FO n ter him the ſurer meſſenger, 

9 1 * * 
rade 6 U re, ſent forth once and again to ſpy 


tations *2 trees or ground. 


du cli 
t. 


n. Shot 
0. 0% 


bre every morn he march'd, and ance at night. 
Corley. 


Trees that bear maſt, are fruitful but ence in | 


Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


* 


ONE 
You came out like ſome great monarch, to take 


a town but once a year, as it were for yourwiver- 
fion, though you had no need to extend your ter- 


ritories. Dryden. 
O virgin ! daughter of eternal night, 

Give me this once thy labour to ſuſtain 

My right, and execute my juſt diſdain” Dryden. 


In your tuneful lays, 
Once more reſound the'great Apollo's praiſe, Pope. 
2. A ſingle time. 
Who this heir is, he does not once tell us. Locke. 
3- The ſame time. 
At once with him they roſe : 
Their rifing all at once was as the found 
Of thunder heard remote. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Fir'd with this thought, at once he ſtrain'd' the 
breaſt, 
And on the lips a burning kiſs impreſs'd. Dryden. 
4. At a point of time indivifible. 
Night came on, not by degrees prepar'd, 
But all at nce; at once the winds ariſe, 
The thunders roll. Dryden's Cimon and Iphigenia. 

Now that the fixed ſtars, by reaſon of their 
immenſe diſtance, appear like points, unleſs fo 
far as their light is dilated by refraction, may ap- 
pear from hence, that when the moon paſſes over 
and eclipſes them, their light vaniſhes, not gra- 
dually like that of the planets, but all at once. 

Newton 
5. One time, though no more. 

Fuſcinus, thoſe ill deeds that ſully fame, 

In blood once tainted, like a current run 
From the lewd father to the leder ſons 
6. At the time immediate. 

This hath all its force at once, upon the firſt 
impreſſion, and is cver aſterwards in a declining 
ſtate. | Atterbury. 

7. Formerly; at a former time. 

Thereon his arms and ance-lov'd portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. Denham. 

My ſoul had ence ſome foolith fondneſs for thee, 
But hence 'tis gone. | Addifon. 

8. Once ſeems to be rather a noun than 
an adverb, when it has at before it, 
and when it is joined with an adjective: 
as, this once, that once. 


Dryder. 


ONE. adj. an, ene, Saxon; een, Dutch; 


ein, German; , Greek, |] 
1. Leſs than two; ſingle; denoted by an 
unit. 
The man he knew was one that willingly 
For ane good look would hazard all. Daniel. 
Pindarus the poet, and one of the viſeſt, ac- 
knowledged alſo ove God the moſt high, to be the 
father and creator of all things. 
Love him by parts in all your num'rous race, 
And from thoſe parts form ane collected grace; 
Then when you have refin'd to that degree, 
Imagine all in ene, and think that cre is hes Dryd. 
2. Indefinitely ; any; ſome one. 
We ſhall 
Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince, 
One of theſe days. . Shakeſpeare. 
I took pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee 
each hour 
One thing or other. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
3. It 1s added to ary. 2 
When any one heareth the word of the king- 
dom, and underſtandeth it not, then cometh the 
wicked one and catcheth away that which was 
fown in his heart. Matt. xiii. 19. 
If any one prince made a felicity in this life, and 
left fair fame after death, without the love of his 
ſubjects, there were ſome colour to deſpiſe it. 
Suckling. 


4. Different; diverſe : oppoſed to another. 

What a precious comfort to have fo many, like 
brothers, commanding one anotber's fortunes ? 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Tt is one thing to draw outlines true, the features 

like, the proportions exact, the colouring tolerable, 


Raleigh, N 


F 


”— 


and aruher thing to make all theſe graceful, Dryd. | 


ONE. 


Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking one 
place with anther, to be about a quarter of a mile. 
Burnet, 


It is one thing to think right, and another thing 


to know the right way to lay our thoughts before 
others with advantage and clearneſs. Locke. 
My legs were cloſed together by ſo many wrap- 
pers one over another, that 1 looked like an Egyp- 
tian mummy. | Adaliſin. 
There can be no reaſon why we ſhould prefer 
any ane action to another, but becauſe we have greater 
hopes of advantage from the oxe than from the 
other. Smallridgee 
Two bones rubbed hard againſt ne another, or 
with a file, produce a ſetid ſmell. Arbuthntt. 
At one time they keep their patients ſo warm, 
as almoſt to ſtifle them, and all of a ſudden: the 
cold regimen is in vogue. : 
5. One of two oppoſed to the other. 
Aſk from the one fide of heaven unto the cer, 
whether there hath been any ſuch thing as this. 
Deuteronomy, iv. 32. 
Both the matter of the ſtone and marchaſite, 
had been at once fluid bodies, till ene of them, pro- 
bably the marchatite, firſt growing hard, e other, 
as being yet of a more yielding conſiſtence, ac- 
commadated itſelf to the harder's figure. Bey/ce 
6. Not many; the ſame. 
The church is therefore one, though the members 
may be many; becauſe they all agree in one faith. 
There is one Lord and one faith, and that truth once 


delivered to the faints, which whoſoever ſhall re- 


ceive, embrace, and profeſs, muſt neceſſarily be 
accounted one in reference th that profeſſion + for if 
a company of believers become a church by belie 
ing, they mutt alſo become cre church by believing . 
one truth. Pearſon. 
7. Particularly one. 
One day when Phebe fair, 
With all her band was following the chaſe, 
This nymph quite tir'd with heat of ſcorching air, 
Sat down to reſt. Spenſer. 
One day, in turning ſome uncultur'd ground, 
In hopes a frec- ſtone quarry might be found, 
His mattock mer reſiſtance, and behold, 
A caiket burſt, with diamonds fill'd, and guid. arte. 
8. Some future, 
Heav'n waxeth old, and all the ſpheres above 
Shall ene day faint, and their ſwift motion ſtay; 
And time itſelf, in time ſhall ceaſe to move, 
But the ſoul ſurvives and lives for aye. Dawiers.. 
One. 2. /. [There are many uſes of the 
word one, which ſerve to denominate- 
it a ſubſtantive, though ſome of them 
may ſeem rather to make it a pronoun: 
relative, and ſome may perhaps be con- 


ſidered as confiſtent with the nature of- 


an adjective, the ſubſtantive being un- 
derſtood.] 


1. A ſingle perſon. 
If one by one you wedded all the world, 
She you kill'd would be unparallel d. Shakeſpeare. 
Although the beauties, riches, honours, ſciences, 
virtues, and perfections of all men were in the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſion of ane, yet ſomewhat beyond and above 


all this there wduld ſtill be ſought and carneftly 


thirſted for. Hozkere . 
From his lofty ſeed he flew, 
And raifing one by one the ſuppliant crew, 
To comfort each. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
If one muſt be rejected, one — 7 
Make him my Lord, within whoſe faithful bfeaſt 
Is fix d my image, and who loves me beſt. Dryden. 
When join'd in ane, the good, the fair, the great; 
Deſcends to the view muſes humble ſeat. Granville. 
2. A ſingle maſs or aggregate. 
It is one thing only as a heap is cue. 


3. The firſt hour. 


Till *tis e o'clock, our dance of cuſtom . 


Black more 


Let us not forget. St akeſpeares 
4. The ſame thing. 8 
I 2nfwer'd not again; ; 
But that's all ce ; Shakeſpeare. 
7 | 1 
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5. A perſon, indefinitely and looſe, 


9. Concord; agreement; one mind. 


ONE 


To be in the underſtanding, and not to be un- 
derſtood, is all one, as to ſay any thing is, and is 
not in the underſtanding. Locke. 


A good acquaintance with method will greatly 
aſſiſt every one in ranging human affairs. Watts. 
6. A perſon, by way of eminence. 
Ferdinand 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one, 
The wiſeſt prince that there had reign'd. Sap. 
7. A diſlinct or particular perſon. 
That man ſhould be the teacher is no part of 
te matter; for birds will learn one of another. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
No nations are wholly aliens and ftrangers the ane 
0 the other. Bacon's Holy War. 
The obedience of the one to the call of grace, 
when the other, ſuppoſed to have ſufficient, if not 
an equal meaſure, obeys not, may reaſonably be im- 
puted to the humble, malleable, melting temper. 
; Hammond. 
One or other ſees a little box which was carried 
away with her, and ſo diſcovers her to her friends. 
: Dryden. 
3. Perſons united. | 
As ] have made ye cue, lords, one remain: 
So I grow ſtronger, you more honour gain. Shake 


The king was well inſtructed how to carry him- 
ſelf between Ferdinando and Philip, reſolving to 
keep them at one within themſelves. Bacon. 

He is not at ce with himſelf what account to 
give of it. Tillorſon. 

to. [O, Pon, French. It is uſed ſome- 
times a general or indefinite nomina- 
tive for any man, any perſon. For one 
the Engliſh formerly uſed men: as, they 
live obJeurely, men know not how ; or 
die vbſcurely, men mark not when. A 
cham. For which it would now be ſaid, 
one knows not how, one knows not when ; 
or, it is not known how.) Any perſon ; 
any man indefinitely. | 

It is not ſo worthy to be brought to heroical ef- 
fects by fortune or neceſſity, like Ulyſſes and 
Hneas, as by one's own choice and working. Sidney. 

One may be little the wiſer for reading this dia- 
logue, ſince it neither ſets forth what Erona is, nor 
what the cauſe ſhould be which threatens her with 
geath. Sidney. 

One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſions of 

a man bleſſed with eaſe, affluence, and power; not 
of one who had been juſt ſtripped of all thoſe advan- 
tages. 1 Atterbury. 
For provoking of urine, ore ſhould begin with 
the gentleſt firſt. Arbuthnot an Aliments. 
For ſome time one was not thought to underſtand 
Ariſtotle, unleſs he had read him with Averroe's 
comment. Baker. 
11. A perſon of particular character. 
| Then muſt you ſpeak 
Of one that lov'd not wiſely, but too well; 
Of ene not eaſily jealous ; but being wrought 
Perplex d in the extreme. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
With lives and fortunes truſting cue 
Who ſo diſcreetly us'd his own. Aller. 
Edwa:d I. was cne who very well knew how to 
uſe a victory, as well as obtain it. Hale 
One who contemned divine and human laws. 
; Dryden. 

Forgive me, if that title J afford 

To c, whom Nature meant to be a lord. Harte. 
12. One has ſometimes a plural, either 
when it ſtands for perſons indefinitely; 
as, the great ones of the world: or u eẽn 
it relates to ſome thing going before, 
and 1s only the repreſentative of the an- 
tecedent noun. This relative mode of 


ſpeech, whether ſingular or plural, is in 
my ear not very elegant, yet 1s uſed by 


ONE 
Be not found here; hence with your little ones. 
; Shakeſpeare . 
Does the ſon receive a natural life? The ſub- 


the form. Holyday. 
Theſe ſucceſſes are more glorious which bring 
benefit to the world, than ſuch ruinous ones as are 
dyed in human blood. | Clanv. 
He that will overlook the true reaſon of a thing 
which is but one, may eaſily find many falſe ones, 
error being infinite. | Tillotſon. 
The following plain rules and directions, are 
not the leſs uſeful becauſe they are plain ones. 
Atterbury. 
There are many whoſe waking thoughts are 
wholly employed on their fleeping ones. Addiſen. 
Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad ſo- 
vereign, who might poſſibly have been a good one, 2. 
he had been inveſted with an authority limited by 
law. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
This evil fortune which attends extraordinary 
men, hath been imputed to divers cauſes that need 
not be ſet down, when fo obvious an one occurs, 


all in conſpiracy againſt him. Sevift. 
13. One another, is a mode of ſpeech very 
frequent; as, Hey love one another; 
that is, one of them loves another : the 
ftorm beats the trees againſt one another; 
that is, one againſt another. 

In democratical governments, war did commonly 
unite the minds of men; when they had enemies 
abroad, they did not contend with one another at 
home. Dawnant. 
Ox E berry, u. J. [aconitum, Latin.] 
Wolf'sbane, or monk'sbane. 
O'nEEYED. adj. [one and eye.) Having 
only one eye. 

A ſign-poſt dauber would diſdain to paint 
The oncey d heroe on his elephant. Dryden. 

The mighty family 
Of onecy d brothers haſten to the ſhores Addiſon. 
ONEIROCRI TICAL. Adj. | waupixpilixeg, Gr. 
onirocritigue, Fr. it ſhould therefore 
according to analogy be written oniro- 
critical and onirocritick, ] Interpretative 
of dreams. | 

If a man has no mind to paſs by abruptly from 
his imagined to his. real circumſtances, he may 
employ himſelf in that new kind of obſervation 
which my eneirocritical correſpondent has directed 
him to make. Addiſen's Spectator. 
ONEI ROCRI TIC Ko 9. ULsixefH A, Gr.! 

An intepreter of dreams. 

Having ſurveycd all ranks and profeſſions, I do 
not find in any quarter of the town an on-irocritick, 
or an interpreter of dreams. Addiſon's Spectator. 
ON EN ESS. 2. J. [from one.] Unity; the 
quality of being one. 

Our God is one, or rather very cnercis and mere 
unity, having nothing but itſeif in itſelf, and not 
conſiſting, as all things do beſides God, of many 
things. Hocker. 

The -:ercſs of our Lord Teſus Chriſt, reſerring 
to the ſeveral hypoſtaſes, is the one eternal indivi- 

ſible diving nature, and the eternity of the ſon's ge- 

neration, and his co- eternity, and his conſubſtan- 
tiality wich the Father when he came down from 

Heaven and was incarnate. Hanmond. 
O'neRaRY. adj. [onerarius, Lat. one- 

raiſe, French.] Fitted for carriage or 

burthens; compriſing a burthen. 
To O'NERATE. Y. a. [onero, Lat.] To 
load; to burthen. | | 
Onera"Tion. 2. J. from onerate.] The 
act of loading. Dit. 
ON EROS. adj. [onertux, French; one- 
reſus, Latin.] Barthenſome ; oppreſ- 
ſive. 


good authors. 


A baniſhed perſon, abſent out of neceſſity, re- 


tains all things onerous to himſ elf, 
for his crime. 
O'rion. 2. /. 


ject enjoys a civil one: that's but the matter, this A 


To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well. 


No tay y diſh without an nion: 
But le your kiffing ſhould. be ſpoib'd, 
Your oni:rs nuuſt be throughly boil d. 


ONLY. . [from one, onely, or onelil. 


This c man was worth the conquering, Dole 


chair, as the only art taught in the ſch ls fu te 
direction of the mind in the ſtudy of the ſciena 


that when a great genius appears, the dunces are $5 
only man for muſick. 


O'nLy. adv. 
1. Simply; ſingly ; merely; barely. 


of their fathers vices; and that not cy b.: jut 
Judgment, but from the natural curſe of tin 


And to be lov'd himſelf, needs ciy to be knoyn, 


preſent quiet and ſatisfaction, but with comtortibls 
hope of a future recompence. 


for groſſer evils ; but when we live the beſt, ab. 
2. So and no otherwiſe, 


was only evil continually. 


ONS 
Va PUN 
[orgnon, Fr, cæpe, Lat 


plaat. ; 
If the boy have not a woman's gift 


Ny: 
I an aſs, am onion-ey d. DO 


Thi: is ev'ry cook's opinion, 


Serif 


Single, one and no more. | 
Of all nom fortune to my ſword did bring, 


This and no other. 
The only child of ſhadeful Savernake, Dy, 
The logick now in uſe has long poſſeiled th 


. Lid 
This above all other: as, he is n: 


I propoſe my thoughts orly as conjectures, 
Burn, 
The poſterity of the wicked inherit the fr 


Is 
e 


All who deſerve his love, he makes his oun; 


Dry, 
The practice of virtue is attended not erh with 


A E. /*' 


Nor mult this contrition be.exerciſed by us, nj 


Every imagination of the thoughts of his be, 
Geneſis, vis % 


3. Singly without more: as, only beg:tter \ 
O'noMANCY. 2. . [pea and wala] 2. 
Divination by a name. 
Deſtinies were ſuperſtitieuſſy, by er1mancy, ce. it 
ciphered out of names, as though the names and 
natures of men were ſuitable, and fatal necefitcs rv 
concurred herein with voluntary motion. (rn ve 
ONOMANTICAL. adj. | c0jact and Aal. Jo 
Predicting by names. ; 2 
Theodatus, when curious to know the ſucceſs i 0⁵ : 
bis wars againſt the Romans, an c ue & N 
name-wiſard Jew, willed him to ſhut ua fun. re 
ber of ſwine and give ſome of them Roman tame, 70 
others Gothiſh names with ſeveral mut,, al «x 
there to leave them. (ail pl. 
O'NSET. 2. J. [on and ſet.] 7. 
1. Attack; ſtorm; aſſault; firſt brunt. wh 
As well the ſoldier dieth, which RanJeth fy thi 
as he that gives the braveſt net. 9 0 | 
All breathleſs, weary, fairy « 
Him ſpying, with freſh net he atſail's, 055 1 
And kindling new his courege, ſceming cg NY 
Struck him ſo hugely, that through gicat cane pel! 
He made him ſtoop. e ral. 
| The ſhout _ wit} 


Of battle now began, and ruſhing ſound 
Of ox ſet. Milton's Pare 10 1 1 

Sometimes it gains a point; and N 
finds itfelf baffled and beaten off; yet!“ 1 
news the onſet, attacks the difficulty afreh 15 2 
this reaſoning and that argument, like 5 1 
tellectual batteries, till at length it ſo:ce; * 
into the obſtinate encloſed truth. _ gde 9 

Without men and proviſions it 1s puny 
ſecure conqueſts that are made in the bit iti 
an invaſion. ans 

Obſerve 


The firſt impetuous onſets of his grief : 
Uſe every artifice to keep him ſteciatte 
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ortabie 
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(Andes. 
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ſucteſ' 0 
wetical * 
') a £0M- 


in names, 


ing added or ſet o by way of 
— This ſenſe, 
„Nicholſon, is fill retained in North- 


9 6 : 


ornamental appendage. 
bert, where on/et means a ruft. 
] vl! with deeds requite thy gentleneſs 5 

And for an anſet, Titus, to advance 
Thy name and honourable family, 
Lavinia will I male my empreſs. | 
®, OxsET. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
ſet upon; to begin. Not uſed. 


able price offered, but ſoon cooled again. Carco. 
O'x5LauchT. 2. J. Len and flags _ 
' SLauGHTER-] Attack; ſtorm; onſet. 
Not in uſe. a 2 5 

They made a halt 

To view the ground, and where t' aſſault, 

Then call'd a council, which was beſt, 
By fieze or onſlaught to inveſt * | 
The enemy; and 'twas agreed ELLER 
By ſtorm and 9rflaught to proceed. Hudihras. 
Ox 10106157. 2. . [from ontolegy.] One 
who conſiders the affections of being in 
general; a metaphyſician. 


ſcience of the affections 
general ; metaphyſicks. | 
'The modes, accidents and relations that belong 
to various beings, are copiouſly treated of in meta- 
"phyſicks, or more properly ontology. Walts's Logicks 
O'xwarD. adv, [onbpeapd, Saxon. ] 
1. Forward; progreſſively. 
My lord, 
When vou went ↄnꝛvard on this ended action, 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye. Shakeſpeare. 
Satan was now at hand, and from his eat, 
The monſter moving onward, came as faſt 
With korrid ſtrides. 
Him thro the ſpicy foreſt 9n2vard come 
adam difcern'd, as in the door he ſat 
Of his cool bow r. 
Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes, 
Vet neerlooks forward farther than his noſe. Popc. 
2. In a ſtate of advanced progreſſion. 
Philoxenus came to ſee how onzvard the fruits 
were of his friend's labour. 
You are already ſo far onward of your way, that 
zou have forſaken the imitation of ordinary con- 


verſe, Dryden. 
3. Somewhat farther, . 
A little nr lend thy guiding hand | 
70 theſe dark ſteps, a little farther cn» Milton. 


O'xycna. 2. J. It is found in two diffe- 
rent ſenſes in ſcripture. —The odorife- 
vous ſnail or ſhell, and the ſtone onyx. 
The greateſt part of commentators ex- 
plain it by the onyx or odoriferous ſhe]. 
The onyx is fiſhed for in the Indies, 
where grows the ſpicanardi, the food of 
this fiſh and what makes its ſhell ſo aro- 
matick, 9 Calmet. 
lake ſheet ſpices, enycha, and galbanum. Exod. 
Crx. 2. /. [bot } The onyx is a ſemi- 
pellucid gem, of which there are ſeve- 
71! ſpecies, but the blueiſh white kind, 
with brown and white zones, is the true 
nx legitima of the ancients. Hill. 
vor are her rare endowments to be ſold 

1 gtering ſand by Ophir ſhown, 

"we lve-ey d faphir, or rich onyx ſtone. Sandys. 
ex is an accidental variety of the agat kind: 


70 
ry 


a bln <1; p 3 
bluiſh white, and ſometimes of red: when on 


2 r both fides the white there happens to lie 
5 LORE of a reddith or freſh colour, the jewellers 
ede fone a ſardonyx. Moocdaævard on Faſſili. 


07 ; | 
ZE. 2. /. [either from eaux, waters, 


Shall ſpeare. 


This for a while was hotly onſerred and a reaſon- | 


See | 


Ox T01.0GY. 2. J. [he and Ne. The | 


of bens in 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Sidney. 0 


if is . „ 5 . 0 
ck a dart horny colour, in which is a plate of | 


we a J & % 
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fol ogg eee TO 2645” : 

1. Soft mud; mire at the bottom of wa- 

ter; ſlime. 50 5 nr 
My ſon i' th' oe is bedded. 


ſalt water mud, and found good profit the:eby. . 

. ; Carew. 
Old father Thames rais'd up his rev*rend head, 

Deep in his oe he ſought his ſedgy bed, 

And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryden. 


the meaning in Prior. 
From his firſt fountain and beginning 99ze, 
Down to the fea each brook and torrent flows. 
e Pr iu. 


3. The liquor of a tangees vat. 
17% OozE. v. u. from the noun.] To 
flow by ſtealth; to run gently; to drain 
N the contracted limbs were cramp'd, even 
en f 
A wat'riſh humour ſwell'd and od agen. Dryden. 
Leut . The lily drinks 
The latent rill, ſcarce 0-zizg thro" the graſs, 


Corr. adj, [from eoxe.] Miry ; muddy; 
ſlimy. . 
; From his cozy bed, 
Old father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend head. 
; . Pape. 
To OrA CAT E. v. a. [opaco, Latin. ] o 
ſhade; to cloud; to darken; to obſcure. 
The ſame corpuſcles upon the unſtopping of the 
glaſs, did opacate-that part of the air they moved in. 


| Boyle. 
OA CITY. 2. ,. [opacite, French; opa- 
citas, Latin.] Cloudineſs; want of 


tranſparency. | 
Can any thing eſcape eyes in whoſe opticks there 
is no opacity ? Brown. 
Had there not been any night, ſhadow or opacity, 


darkneſs. ; Glanville, 

How much any body hath-of colour, ſo much 
hath it of opacity, and by ſo much the more unfit 
is it to tranſmit the ſpecies. Ray. 

The leaſt parts of almoſt all bodies, are in ſome 
meaſure tranſparent; and the gpacity of thoſe bo- 
dies arifeth from the multitude of reflexions cauſed 
in their internal parts. Newton. 

Oyra"cous. adj. [opacus, Lat.] Dark; 
obſcure ; not tranſparent. 

When he perceives that cpacous bodies do not 
hinder the eye from judging light to have an equal 
diffuſion through the whole place that it irradiates, 
he can have no difficulty to allow air, that is dia- 
phanous, and more ſubtile far than they, and 
conſequently divifible into leſſer atoms; and having 
leſſer pores, gives leſs ſcope to our eyes to miſs 
lights Digoy. 

Upon the firm acous globe 
Of this round world, whoſe firſt convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos'd 
From chaos, and th' inroad of darkneſs old, 
Satan alighted. Milton's Paradije J. qt. 
O'parL. 1. J. [epalus, Latin.] The opal 
is a very elegant and ſingular kind of 
ſtone; it hardly comks within the rank 
of the pellucid gems, being much more 
opake, and leſs hard. It is in the pebble 
ſhape, from the head of a pin to the 
bigneſs of a walnut. It is naturally 
bright, and ſhows all its beauty with- 
out the help of the lapidary: in colour 
it reſembles the fineſt mother of pearl ; 
its baſis ſeeming a blueiſh or greyiſh 
white, but with a E of reflecting 
all the colours of the rainbow, as turn- 
ed differently to the light. Hill. 


; ” or pær, wetneſs, Saxon. ] 
eL. II. s | 


Thy mind is a very h. Shak. Toelfth Night. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Some carried up into their, grounds the 49ze or | 


2. Soft flow; ſpring. This ſeems to be | 


Thomſn. | 


we ſhould never Have had any determinate conceit of |. 


| Th' empyreal heav'n, extended wide 
In circuit, undetermin'd ſquare or round ; . 
With opal tow'rs, and battlements adgen i 
Of living ſaphir. Milton's Paradiſe Los. 
We have this ſtone from Germany, and is the 
ſame with the pa of the ancients. M cod par d. 
Or A duk. adj. [opacus, Latin.] Dark; 
not tranſparent; cloudy. | 
| : They 
Shot upward ſtill direct, whence no way round : 
Shadow from body epaque can fall. Milt. 
Theſe diſappearing fixt ſtars were actually ex- 
tinguiſhed and turned into more opaque and groſs 
planet-like bodies. | Cheyne. 
70 Ore. g V. a. [open, Saxon; op, 
20 O'pen. Iſlandick; zu, Greek, a 
hole. Ope is uſed only in poetry, 
when one ſyllable is more convenient 
than two, ] | . 
1. To uncloſe; to unlock; to put into 
ſuch a ſtate as that the inner parts 
may be ſeen or entered: the contrary 
to hut. . a RA 
The world's mine oyſter, | 
Which I with ſword will open. Shakeſpeares 
Before you fight, cpe this letter. Shakeſpeare. 
They conſent to work us harm and woe, 
To pe the gates, and ſo let in our foe. Fairfax. 
If a man oper a pit and not cover it, and an or 
fall therein, the owner of the pit ſhall make it 
good. Exodus, xxi. 23. 
Let us paſs through your land, and none ſhall 
do you any hurt; howbeit they would not pen unto 
him. I Mac. V. 48. 
Open thy mouth for the dumb in the cauſe of 
all ſuch as are appointed to deſtruction. Proverbs. 
Adam, now ope thine eyes; and firſt behold 
Th' effects which thy original crime hath wrought 
In ſome to ſpring from thee. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The draw-bridges at Amſterdam part in the 
middle, and a veſſel, though under fail, may paſs 
them without the .help of any one on ſhore; for 
the maſt-head, or break-water of the ſhip bearing 
againſt the bridge in the middle, opens it. Breton. 
Our fleet Apollo ſends, 
Where Tuſcan Tyber rolls with rapid force, 
And where Numicus opes his holy ſource. Dryden. 
When firſt you ope your doors, and paſſing by, 
The ſad ill-omen'd object meets your eye. Dryden. 
My old wounds are opcn'd at this view, 
And in my murd'rer's preſence bleed anew. Dryden. 
When the matter is made, the fide muſt be oper 
ed to let it out.  Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
2. To ſhow; to diſcover. | 
The Engliſh did adventure far for to open the 
north parts of America. Abbet's Deſc. of the Worlds 
3. To divide; to break. 
The wall of the cathedral church was opened by 
an earthquake, and ſhut again by a fecond. Addiſon. 
4.. To explain; to diſcloſe, 
Some things wiſdom gpeneth by the ſacred books 
of ſcripture, ſome things by the glorious works of 
nature. ; Hookers 
Paul reaſoned with them out of the ſcriptures, 
hey ing and alleging, that Chriſt muſt. needs have 
luffered and riſen again from the dead. Acts, xviie 
After the earl of Lincoln was flain, the king 
opened himſelf to tome of his council, that he was 
iorry for the earl's death, becauſe by him he might. 
have known the bottom of his danger. Bacon. 
Gramont, governor of Bayonne, took an exqui- 
ſite notice of their perſons and behaviour, and opened 


- Himſelf to ſome of his train, that he thought them 


to be gentlemen of much more worth than their 
habits bewrayed. | Witton. . 

A friend who relates his ſucceſs, talks himſelf 
into a new pleaſure; and by opening his misfor- 
tunes, leaves part of them behind him. Colliers 
5. To begin; to make the initial exhibi- 
tion, | 

You retained him only for the opening of your 
cauſe, and your main tawyer is Jet behind. Drylem. 
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With the utmoſt ſimpli- 
e continually grows upon the 
| Netes on Odyſſey. 


Homer opens his 
city and its I 
DV. N. 
1. To uncloſe itſelf; not to remain ſhut ; 

not to continue cloſed. 

The hundred doors 
Ope of themſelves ; a ruſhing whirlwind roars 
Within the cave. Dryden's AEneid. 
Unnumber' d treaſures pe at once, 

From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddeſs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
2. To bark. A term of hunting. 

= I cry out thus upon no trail, never truſt me 
when I in. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

The 2 — our e done 1 ; 4 
As hounds in ſleep will sper for their prey. Dryden. 

Hark ! the dog opens, take thy certain aim; 

. The woodcock flutters. Gay's Rural Sports. 
Ore. _ [ Ope is ſcarcely uſed but by 
OrEN. old authors, and by them in 

the primitive not figurative ſenſe. ] 


1. Uncloſed ; not ſhut. 
I The gates are pe; now prove good ſeconds ; 
*Tis for the followers fortune widens them; 
Not for the fliers. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Moft ſacrilegious murder hath broke «pe 
The lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence 
The life o' th' building. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Then ſent Sanballat his ſervant, with an per 
letter in his hand. Nehemiah, vi. 5. 
With the ſame key ſet ape the door 
Wherewith you lock'd it faſt before. Cleaveland. 
Thro' the gate, 
Wide open and unguarded, Satan paſs'd. Milton. 
They meet the chiefs returning from the fight, 
And each with open arms embrac'd her choſen 
knight. Dryden. 
He, when Z/Eneas on the plain appears, 
Meets him with open arms and falling tears. Dryd. 
The bounce broke cpe the door. Dryden. 
The door was ope, they blindly grope the way. 
| Dryden. 
2. Plain; apparent; evident; publick. 
They crucify to themſelves the Son of God 
afreſh, and put him to an open ſhame. Hebrews. 
He irefully enrag'd would needs to pen arms. 
Xn | | Drayton. 
Th' under-work, tranſparent, ſhews too plain: 
Where «per acts accuſe, th' excuſe is vain. Daniel. 
3. Not wearing diſguiſe ; clear; artleſs ; 


ſincere. 

He was ſo ſecret therein, as not daring to be 

pen, that to no creature he ever ſpake of it. 
Sidney. 
Lord Cordes, the hotter he was againſt the Eng- 
liſh in time of war, had the more credit in a 
negotiation of peace; and befides was held a man 
chen and of good faith, Bacon. 
The French are always pen, familiar, and talka- 
tive; the Italians ſtiff, ceremonicus, and reſerved. 
| | Addiſon. 

This reſerved myſterious way of acting toward: 
perſons, who in right of their poſts expected a more 
pen treatment, was imputed to ſome hidden deſign. 

Soi xt. 

His generous, open, undeſigning heart, 

Has begg'd his rival to ſollicit for him. 
4. Not clouded ; clear. 
With dry eyes, and with an eper lodk, 
She met his glance midway. Dryden's Boccace. 
| Then ſhall thy Crages 
On the caſt ore another Pollio ſhine 
With aſpect open ſhall erect his head. Pope. 
5. Not hidden; expoſed to view. 

In that little ſpat of ground that lies between 
thoſe two great oceans of eternity, we are to ex- 
erciſe our thoughts, and lay cpen the treaſures of 
the divine wiſdom and goodneſs hid in this part of 
nature and providence. Burnet. 
Moral principles require reaſoning and diſcourſe 

to diſcover the certainty of their truths ; they lie 


Addiſen. 


| 


. 
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not open as natural characters engraven on che 


mind. 8 Z Locke. 
6. Not reſtrained ; not denied ; not pre- 


cluded. 


If Demetrius and the craftsmen have a matter 
againſt any man, the law is chen, and there are 


deputies; let them implead one another. As, xix. | 


7. Not cloudy ; not gloomy. 


An open and warm winter portendeth a hot and | 


dry ſummer. 
8. Uncovered, | 
Here is better than the pen air. Shakeſpeare. 
And when at laſt in pity, you will die, 
I'll watch your birth of immortality ; 
Then, turtle-like, I'll to my mate repair; 
And teach you your firſt flight in cpen air. Dryden. 
9. Expoſed ; without defence. 
The ſervice that I truly did his life, 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 
10. Attentive. 
Thine eyes are open upon all the ſons of men, to 
give every one according to his ways. Feremiab. 
The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 
and his ears are open unto their cry. Pſal. xxxiv. 
O'yreNnER. 2. /. from open.] 
1. One that opens; one that unlocks; 


one that uncloſes. 
True opener of mine eyes, 
Much better ſeems this viſion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thoſe two paſt. 
i Milton. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Shakeſpeare. 


2, Explainer; interpreter. 

To us, th' imagin'd voice of heav'n itſelf ; 
The very cpener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the ſanctities of heav n, 
And our dull workings. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

3. That which ſeparates ; diſuniter. 

There may be ſuch openers of compound bodies, 
becauſe there wanted not ſome experiments in which 
it appeared. Beyle. 

Oe EN ET ED. adj. [open and cye.] Vigi- 
lant; watchful. 

While you here do ſnoring lie, 

Openey'd conſpiracy | 

His time doth take. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
OrENHAN DED. adj. [open and Hand. 

Generous ; liberal ; munificent. 

Good heav'n, who renders mercy back for mercy, 
With openbanded bounty ſhall repay you. AKReove. 

OPENHEA'RTED. adj. [open and Heart. 
Generous; candid ; not meanly ſubtle. 

I know him well; he's free and openbearted. Dryd. 

Of an cpenhearted generous miniſter you are not 
to ſay that he was in an intrigue to betray his 
country; but in an intrigue with a lady. Arbuchnot. 

Or ENHEARTEDNESS. 2. J. [open and 
heart.) Liberality; frankneſs; ſinceri- 
ty; munificence; generoſity, 

O'rENING. 2. J. from open.] 

1. Aperture; breach. 

The fire thus up, makes its way through the 
cracks and openings of the earth. Weodward. 

2. Diſcovery at a diſtance; faint know- 
ledge; dawn. | | 

God has been pleaſed to diflipate this confuſion 
and chaos, and to give us fome cpenings, ſome 
dawnings of liberty and ſettlement. Sↄutb's Sermons. 

The opening of your glory was like that of light; 
you ſhone to us from atar, and diſeloſed your firſt 
beams on diſtant nations. Dryden. 

O'PENLY. adn. | from open.] 

1. Publickly; not ſecretly; in ſight; not 
obſcurely. 


Their aQtions always ſpoken of with great ho- | 


nour, are now called openly into queſtion. Hocker. 
Prayers ate faulty, not whenſoever they be 

openly made, but when hypocciſy is the cauſe of 

open praying. Hocker. 
Why ſhould you have put me to deny 

This claim which now you wear ſo openly ? Shakeſps 
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O'rtraANT. adj. [operant, Fr.] Active; 


OPE 
I knew the time, 
Now full, that I no more ſhould live obſcure, 
But epenly begin, as beſt becomes 

The authority which I deriv'd from heay'n, A 
How groſly and cpenly do many of us contraiih 
the precepts of the goſpel, by our ungodlineſs n. 
worldly luſts. Tig 
We expreſs our thanks by cperly owning cur K. 
rentage, and paying our common devoticns t 
God on this day's ſolemnity. Atterbarg, 
2. Plainly ; apparently; evidently; with. 

out diſguiſe. | 


Darah 
Too cpenly does love and hatred ſhow : 
A bounteous maſter, but a deadly foe. Dyy2,., 
OyEnMou"THED. adj. [open and mouth.) 
Greedy; ravenous ; clamorous; yoci. 
ferous. | 
Up comes a lion openmouthed toward the aſs, 
; L Eftrang:. 
O'yznness. 2. /. [from open.] 
1. Plainneſs; clearneſs; freedom fro 
obſcurity or ambiguity. 
Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers 
To my demands. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
2. Plainneſs; freedom from diſguiſe. 
The noble openre/s and freedom of his reflexians, 
are exqeſſed in lively colours. Felton on the Claſfci:, 
Thele letters all written in the ꝙenneſi of triend- 


ſhip, will prove what were my real ſentiments, 


Pope's Letter. 

OPERA. x. ,. [Italian.] | 
An opera is a poetical tale or fiction, repreſented 
by vocal and inftrumental muſick, adorned with 
ſcenes, machines, and dancing. Dryder, 
You will hear what plays were acted that week, 
which is the fineſt ſong in the opera. Lau. 
O'PERABLE. adj. [from operor, Latin. 
To be done; practicable, Not in uſe. 
Being uncapable of operable circumſtances, or 
rightly to judge the prudentiality of affairs, they 
only gaze upon the viſible ſucceſs, and thereatter 
condemn or cry up the whole progreſſion. Zrixcr, 


having power to produce any effec, 


A word not in uſe, though elegant. 
Earth, yield me roots ! 
Who ſeeks far better of thee, ſauce his palate 
With thy moſt operant poiſon. Shakeſpeare's T;nirs 
I muſt leave thee, love, and ſhortly too; 
My operant powers their functions leave to do. 
Shakeſprarc 
To O'PERATE. v. 4. [eperor, Latin; 
operer, Fr.] To act; to have agency; 
to produce effects: with oz before ide 


ſubject of operation. | 
The virtues of private perſons crate but "73 
few; their ſphere of action is narrow, and ther 
influence is confined t) it. eg, 
Bodies produce ideas in us, munifeſti by in. 
pulſe, the only way which we can conceive beg 
operate in. Loss. 
It can operate on the guts and ſtomach, "1 
thereby produce diſtinct ideas. Les. 
A plain convincing reafon operates on the mins 
both of a learned and ignorant hearer as long + 1 
live. . wh” 
Where cauſes operate freely, with a liberty of 3 
difference to this or the contrary, the enect . 
be contingent, and the certain knowlecg? © ® 
belongs only to God. : 
OPERA'TION. 2. / [operatio, Latin; ft 
ration, Fr.] | We 
1. Agency; production of effects; in- 
ence. . 101 
There are in men operatians natur, 1909 
ſupernatural, ſome politick, ſome nada 1 
cal. : 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exiſt and ceaſe to be, 


Here 1 diſclaim all wy paternal cue. Stef 


% ave 
-- 


oyer 
4ons by tranſmiſſion of ſpirits, and 
3 work 1 diſtance, and not at touch. 
| Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
g preſence had an extraordinary op:ratinn 
Wage — thing deſired. : Clarendon. 
The tree whoſe peration brings 
good and ill, ſhun to taſte, Milton. 
If the operation of theſe ſalts be in convenient 
glailes promoted by warmth, the aſcending ſteams 
may eafily be caught and reduced into a * 
e painting, without the aſſiſtance of 
W operation, can never attain to perfection, but 
Nothrully languiſhes; for it was not with h N tongue 
that Apelles performed his noble works. Dryden. 
The 


to procuie 


Knowledge of 


pain and ſickneſs cauſed by manna, are 
the effects of its operation on the ſtomach and guts 
by the ze, motion, and figure of its inſenſible 
parts. Locke. 
2 Action; effect. This is often con- 


founded with the former ſenſe. 

Repentance and renovation conſiſt not in the 
grite, wiſh, or purpoſe, but in the actual ꝙerations 
of 200d life. Hammond. 
Many medicinal drugs of rare eperation. Heylyn. 

That falſe fruit 

Far other operation firſt difplay'd, | 
Carnal deſire inflaming. Milton's Paradiſe Lest. 

The offices appointed, and the powers exerciſed 
in the church, by their inſtitution and operation are 
holy. yy Pearſon. 
jn this underſtanding piece of clock-work, his 
body as well as other ſenſeleſs matter has colour, 
- warmth, and ſoftneſs. But theſe qualities are not 
ſub{1tent in thoſe bodies, but are operations of 
fach begotten in ſomething elſe. Bentley. 

3. In chirurgery.] The part of the art 
of healing which depends on the uſe of 
inſtruments. 3 
4. The motions or employments of an 

army. | 
O'r:RaTIVE. adj. 
ing the power of acting; having forci- 
ble agency; active; vigorous ; effica- 
cious. Po | 

To be over curious in ſearching how God's 
2|-yiercing and operative ſpirit diſtinguiſhing gave 
fam to the matter of the univerſal, is a ſearch 
like unto his, who not contented with a known 
ford, will preſume to paſs over the greateſt rivers 
in all parts where he is ignorant of their depths. 

| Raleigh, 

Many of the nobility endeavoured to make them- 
fees popular, by ſpeaking in pariiament againſt 
tale things which were moſt grateful to his ma- 
if; and he thought a little diſcountenance upon 
toſe perſons would ſuppreſs that ſpirit within 
eg or make the poiſon leſs operative upon 
chers. 


the Clarenden. 
uri In actions of religion we ſhould be zealous, ac- 
yy . Ley and cpcrative, ſo far as prudence will permit. 
"fs 5 | Taylor. 
Lis This circumſtance of the promiſe muſt give 
b, and lite to al the reſt, and make them operative toward 
L de producing of good life. Decay of Piety. 
e mird It holds in all operative principles, eſpecially in 
4 807 moaty; in which, not to proceed, is certainly to 
duft £0 bacæward. 5 South, 
of The will is the concluſion of an operative ſyllo- 
act will eim. | Norris. | 


Oztna Tok. z. JS. [operateur, French; 
from eperate.] 
*t cf the hand; one who produces any 
ellect. 

an mas! mary operator openigg the firſt with a 
* deal of nicety, upon a curſory view it appear- 
c like the lead of another. eAddijon's Spectator. 
op ay this doſe, there cannot be fewer 
A a i / rouſand Perators, allowing one operator 
"I _ ; Sevift. 
desk. adj, [operoſus, Latin.] Labo- 
"05; fall of trouble and tediouſneſs. 


rati nul 
ccleũati- 
Hau. 


ate pen 
Al 


[from operate.] Hav- | 


One that performs any 


OP! 

Such an explication is purely irhagihary, and alſo 
very opereſe; they would be as hard put to it to get 
rid of this water, when the deluge was to ceaſe, as 
they were at firſt to procure it. Burnet. 

Written language, as it is more epercus, fo it is 
more digeſted, and is permanent. Holder. 

OrHio'PHAGOUS. adj. [39 and page. 
a eta, þ Not uſed. 

All ſnakes are not of ſuch poiſonous qualities as 
common opinion prefumeth ; as is confirmable from 
ephicphagous nations, and ſuch as feed upon ſer- 


. pents. Brown. 
Oyn1'Tes. 2. J. A ſtone reſembling a 
ſerpent. 


Ophites has a duſky greeniſh” ground, with ſpots, 
of a lighter green, oblong, and uſually near ſquare. 
Wo:dward. 

OPnHTHA'LMICK. adj. [ophthaimigque, Fr. 
from ?7$a2uS-, Greek. ] Relating to 
the eye. 

O'PHTHALMY. #./. | ophthalmie, French; 
from pe, Greek.] A diſeaſe of 
the eyes, being an inflammation in the 
coats, proceeding from arterious blood 
gotten out of the veiſels and collected 


into thoſe parts. Di. 
'The uſe of cool applications, externally, is moſt 

eaſy to the eye; but after all, there will ſometimes 
enſue a troubleſome ophrbalmy. Sharp's Surgery. 
O PIATE. 2. /. A medicine that caules 


ſleep. 
They choſe atheiſm as an opiate, to fill thoſe 
frightning apprehenſions of hell, by inducing a dul- 
nets and lethargy of mind, rather than to make uſe 
of that native and ſalutary medicine, a hearty re- 
pentance. Bentley. 
Thy thoughts and muſic change with ev'ry line; 
No ſameneſs of a prattling ſtream is thine, 
Which with one uniſon of murmur flows, 
Opiate of inattention and repoſe. Harte. 
O'P1aTE. adj. Soporiferous; ſomniferous; 


narcotick; cauſing ſleep. 

The particular ingredients of thoſe magical oint- 
ments, are opiate and ſoporiferous. For anointing 
of the forehead and back bone, is uſed for procur- 
ing dead ſleeps. Bacon. 

= All their ſhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paſt'ral reed 
Of Hermes, or his cpiate rod. Milton. 
Lettuce, which has a milky juice with an ano- 
dyne or opiate quality reſolvent ot the bile, is proper 
for melancholy. | Arbuthnot. 


O'rp1Fice. 2. /. [opificium, Lat.] Work- 


manſhip ; handiwork. Dis. 
O'P1FICER. 2. J. [ofpifex, Latin.] One 


that performs any work; artiſt. A word 
not received, 
There is an infinite diſtance betwixt the poor 
mortal artiſt, and the almighty ii en. Bentley. 
O'PINABLE. adj. [opinor, Latin.] Which 
may be thought. Di#. 
OrINxATION. 2. J. [epinor, Lat.] Opi- 
nion; notion. | Die. 
Orina"ToR. 2. J. [opinor, Lat.] One 
who holds an opinion. | 
Conſider againſt what kind of epinators the rea- 
ſon above given is levelled. Hale. 


To OI NE. S. u. [opinor, Lat.] To think; 


to judge; to be of opinion. 
Fear is an ague, that forſakes 

And haunts by fits thoſe whom it takes; 

And they'll pine they feel the pain 


And blows they felt to-day, again. Hudibras. 


In matters of mere ſpeculation, it is not material | 


to the welfare of government, or themſelves, whe- 
ther they opine right or. wrong, and whether they be 
philoſophers or ao. South, 
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But I, who think more highly of our Kind, 
Ofine, that nature, as in duty bound, ; 
Deep hid the ſhining miſchief under ground. Pope. 

Oe NIATIVE. adj. [from opinion. 
1. Stiff in a preconceived notion. 
2. Imagined; not proved. 

It is difficult to find out truth, becauſe it is in 
ſuch inconſiderable proportions ſcattered in a maſs 
of 9piniative uncertainties; like the ſilver in Hiero's 
crown of gold. Glanville. 

OrIx IX TOR. 2. J. [opiniatre, French.] 
One fond of his own notion; inflexible; 
adherent to his own opinion. 

What will not opiniators and ſelf-beiieving men 
diſpute of and make doubt of? # Raleigh, 

Eilex left lord Roberts governour 3 a man of a 
ſour and ſurly nature, a great cpiniat:r, and one 
who muſt be overcome before he would believe that 
he could be ſo. Clarendone 

For all his exact plot, down was he caſt from 
all his greatneſs, and forced to end his days-in a 
mean condition; as it is pity but all ſuch policick 

Epiniators ſhould, South, 
OPINIA TRE. adj. [French.] Obſtinate; 
{tubborn. 

Inſtead of an able man, you defire to have him 
an inſignificant wrangler, piniaere in diſcourſe, and 
priding himſelf in contradicting others. Locke. 

OPINxIATRETY. I 2. J. [opiniatrete, Fr.] 

OrITNIATRY. b Obſtinacy; inflexi- 
bility; determination of mind; ſtub- 
bornneſs. This word, though it bas 
been tried in different forms, is not yet 
received, nor is it wanted. 

Left popular opiniatry ſhould ariſe, we will deli- 
ver the chief opinions. Bræœaun's Vulgar Errours. 

The one ſets the thoughts upon wit and falſe 
colours, and not upon truth; the other teaches fal- 
lacy, wrangling and gpiniatry. Locke en Education. 

So much as we ourſelves comprehend of truth 
and reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of real and true 
knowledge. The floating of other men's opinions 
in our brains, makes us not one jot the more 
knowing, though they happen to be true : what 
in them was ſcience, is in us but piniatrety. Lockes 

I] can paſs by gpiniatry, and the buſy meddling 
of thoſe who thruſt themſelves into every thing. 

Weodward"s Letters. 
I was extremely concerned at his opiniatrety in 
leaving me: but he ſhall not get rid ſo. Pope. 
OPFNION. 2. J. [opinion, French; opi- 
nio, Latin.] I 
1. Perſuaſion of the mind, without proof 
or certain knowledge. 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude, and imperfe& 
thing, ſettled in the imagination, but never arriving 
at the underſtanding, there to obtain the tincture 
of reaſon. i Ben Jonſon. 

Opinian is, when the aſſent of the underſtanding 
is ſo far gained by evidence of probability, that it 
rather inclines to one perſuaſion than to another, 
yet not altogether without a mixture of uncertain- 
ty or doubting. Hale. 
Time wears out the fictions of opinion, and dot 
by degrees diſcover and unmaſk that fallacy of un- 
grounded perſuaſions; but confirms the dictates and 


ſentiments of nature. Wilkinss 
Bleſt be the princes who have fought 

For pompous names, or wide dominion, 
Since by their error we are taught, 

That happineſs is but cpinion. Prior. 


2. Sentiments; judgment; notion. 

Where no ſuch ſettled cuſtom hath made it law, 
there it hath force only according to the ſtrength 
of reaſon and circumſtances joined with it, or as 
it ſhews the opinion and judgment of them that 
made it ; but not at all as if it had any command- 
ing power of obedience. Selden. 

Can they make it out againſt the common ſenſe 
and opinion of all mankind, that there is no ſuch 
thing as a future ſtate of miſery for ſych as have 
lived ill here ? South · 
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Charity itfelf commands us, where we know 
no ill, to think well of all; but friendſhip, that 
always goes a pitch higher, gives a man a peculiar 
right and claim to the good pri of his friend. 
South. 
We may allow this to be his opinion concerning 
heirs, that where there are divers children the eldeſt 
ſon has the right to be heir. Locke. 
Philoſophers are of opinion, that infinite ſpace 
is poſſeſſed by God's infinite omnipreſence.. Lacke. 
A ſtory out of Boccalini ſufficiently ſhews us the 
- epinion that judicious author entertained of the cri- 
tic ks. Aadiſen. 
3. Favourable judgment. 
In actions of arms ſmall matters are of great mo- 


ment, eſpegially when they ſerve to raife an pinian 
of commaniers. Hayevard. 


Howſoever I have no oö. of thoſe things; yet 
fo much I conceive to be true, that ſtrong imagi- 
nation hath more force upon things living, than 
things merely inanimate. Bacon. 

If a woman had no opinion of her own perſon 
and dreſs, the would never be angry at thoſe who 
are of the opinion with herſelf. Lav. 

To Opi'x10N. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
opine; to think. A word out of uſe, 
and unworthy of revival. 

The Stoicks iniened the ſouls of wiſe men 
dwell about the moon, and thoſe of fools wandered 
about the earth: whereas the Epicureans held no- 
thing after death. Brown. 

That the ſoul and the angels are devoid of quan- 
tity and dimenſion, is generally opinioned. Glanwille. 

Ori Nx IONATIVE. adj. [from opinion.] 
Fond of preconceived notions; ftub- 
born. 8 

Striking at the root of pedantry and rpinionatin'c 1 
alſurance, would be no hindrance to the world's 
improvement. Glanville. 

One would rather chuſe a reader, without art, 
than one ill inſtructed with learning, but opinicna- 
tive and without judgment. Burnet. 

Oer'niOoNATIVELY. adv. | from opiniona- 
tive.] Stubbornly. 

OrINIONATIVEN ESS. 2. J. | from epinio- 
native.) Obſtinacy. | 

Ori NIONIST. 2. J. [opinioniſte, French, 
from opinion.] One fond of his own 
notions. 

Every conceited opinianiſt ſets up an infallible 
chair in his own brain. Glanwitle to Albius. 

Oe1"PAROUS. adj. | opiparus, Lat.] Sump- 
tuous. Di. 
Or1TvuLA'T1ON. 7. J [opitulatio, Latin. !] 
An aiding ; a helping. Did. 
O'eluu. 3. /. A juice, partly of the re- 
ſinous, partly of the gummy kind. It 
is brought to us in flat cakes or maſſes 
very heavy and of a denſe texture, not 
perfectly dry: its colour is a dark brow- 
niſh yellow; its ſmell is of a dead faint 
kind; and its taſte very bitter and very 
acrid, It is brought from Natolia, 
Egypt, and the Eatt-Indies, produced 
from the white garden poppy ; with 
which the ßelds of Afia-Minor are in 
many places ſown. When the heads 


grow to. maturity, but are yet ſoft, | 


green, and full of juice, incitons are 
made in them, and from every one of 
theſe a few drops flow of a milky juice, 
which ſoon. hardens inio a ſolid con- 
$.tence. The fineſt op:u92 proceeds from 
the firſt inciſions. What we generally 
have is the mere crude juice, worked 


vp with water, or honey ſufficient to 


bring it into form. Externally applied 
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it is emollient, relaxing, and diſcutient, 
and greatly promotes ſuppuration. A 
moderate doſe of opium taken inter- 
nally, is generally under a grain, yet 
cuſtom will make people bear a dram, 
but in that caſe nature is vitiated. Its 


firſt effect is the making the patient 


cheerful; it removes melanchcly, and 
diſipates the dread of danger; the 
Turks always take it when they are go- 
ing to battle: it afterwards quiets the 
ſpirits, eaſes pain, and diſpoſes to ſleep. 
After the effect is over, the pain gene- 
rally returns in a more violent manner; 
the ſpirits become lower than before, 
and the pulſe languid. An immoderate 
doſe of opium brings on drunkenneſs, 
cheerfulneſs, and loud laughter, at firſt, 
and, after many terrible ſymptoms, 
death itſelf. Thoſe who have accuſtom- 
ed themſelves to an immoderate uſe of 
opium, are apt to be faint, idle, and 
thoughtleſs ; they loſe their appetite, 
and grow old before their time. Al. 

Sleep hath forſook and giv'n me o'er 
To death's benumbing 5p; as my only cure. Milt. 

The colour and taſte of pin, are, as well as 
its ſoporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers de- 
pending on its primary qualities, whereby it is 
fitted to produce different operations on different 


parts of our bodies. Loc Ec. 
OPLE-T REE. 2. /. [epulas, ofle, and 
trec.] A fort of tree. Ainſeorth, 


OPOBALS AMUTT. 1. J. Latin.] Balm 
of Gilead. 

OPOPO MVX. n. J. [Latin.] A gum 
reſin in ſmall looſe granules, and ſome- 
times in large maſſes, of a ſtrong dii- 
agreeable ſmell, and an acrid and ex- 
tremely bitter taſte; brought to us from 
the Eaſt, and known to the Greeks; 
but we are entirely ignorant of the plant 
which produces this drug, Hill. 

O'eriDan. x. J. [oppidanus, Lat.] A 
townſman; an inhabitant of a town. 

To OrrIGNERNAT RH. v. a. [oppignero, 
Latin.] To pledge; to pawn. Not 
in uſe. : | 

The duke of Guiſe Henry was the greateſt uſurer 
in France, for that he had turned all his eſtate into 
obligations; meaning that he had ſold and opig- 
norated all his patrimony, to give large donatives 
to other men. Bacen. 

Ferdinando merchanded with France, for the re- 
ſtoring Rouflillion and Perpignan, ppirnuratd to 
them. Bacon. 

To O'PPILATE. v. a. ſ[ofpilo, Latin; 
ofpfiler, Fr.] To heap up obſtruction. 

OeriLa'TION. z./. | opprlation, French; 
from eppilate.] Obttruction ; matter 
heaped together. | 

The ingredients preſcribed in their ſubſtance ac. 
tuate the ſpirits, reclude pilatians, and mundity 
the blood. | Harwey. 

O'PPILATIVE. adj. [rppilative, French.] 
Obſtructive. | 


OreLe Ted. adj. [ofpletus, Latin.] Fill- 


ed; crowded. | 
Oro x ENT. adj. | cpponens, Lat.] Oppo- 
ſite ; adverſe. | 
Ete the foundations of this earth were laid, 
It was opponent to our ſearch ordain d, 
That joy till ſought, ſhould never beattain'd. Prior. 
OPPONENT. 2. J. {opponcns, Latin. ] 


_ 


1. Antagoniſt ; adverſary. 
One who begins the diſpute by rai, 


ye are not to claim in any conference other thiy 


OPPORTU'NE. adj. [ opportune, French; 


Or yorTU NELY. adv. {from G 


OePorTU'NITY. 2. J. [opportuniti, Ir. 


parel, not too ſtraight, but free for exerciie. .. 


Accurſed ehν,ity ! 


To OPPO'SE. w. a. [oppejer, French; 4 
ono, Latin. 0 
1. To act againſt; to be edverie; 10 t 


f ; For 25 20 
To put in oppoſition ;. to ottef # 


. To place as an obſtacle. 925 


OPP 


objections to a tenet, correlatiye to ie 
defendant or refpondent, 
Inaſmuch as ye go about to deftroy 2 thi 
which is in force, and to draw in that which hed 
not as yet been received, to impoſe on us that ach 
we think not ourſelves bound unto; that therefo;o 


the plaintiffs or pponents part. Homes 

How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe bis 
office, and ſeaſonably commit the Pporent with the 
reſpondent, like a long practiſed moderater. M; i 
opportunus, Latin.] Seaſonable; con. 
venient; fit; timely ; well-timed ; 
proper. 
There was nothing to be adled to this or 
king's telicity, being at the toy of al war's, 
bliſs, and the perpetual conſtancy of his profyera.s 


g is profpers 
ſucceſies, but an portune death to wWithdrau hin 5 
from any future blow of fortune. - Baa, p: 

& 


Will lift us up in ſpite of fate, 
Nearer our ancient ſeat; perhaps in view 
Of thoſe bright confines, whence with neichd'ring 
arms 

And efepertiine excurſion, we na cance 
Re-enter heav'n. Milton's Parali e Lt 
Conſider'd every creature, which of u 
Moſt opportune might ferve his wiles ; 
The ſerpent ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, J 


. g 
and 10U7 


Seaſonably; conveniently ; with oppor. Mid: 
tunity either of time or place, F. 1 

He was relolved to chuſe a war rather tha 3 
have Bretagne carried by France, being fituare 4 
epportunely to annoy England either for conte: 
trade. Bacon's Hor Vii, 

Againſt theſe there js a proper objection, tint th. x 
offend uniformity, whereof 1 am therefore ff 
induced to ſay ſomewhats Metiue 

The experiment does epportunely ſupply the den- 
ciency. . 


* 


opportunitas, Latin, ] Fit time; fit place; 
time; convenience; ſuitablenet; of ci. 
cumſtances to any end. 
A wiſe man will make more 55 e than t? 
finds. Men's behaviour ſhould be ke ther 5. 
1 
Of forcunity, like a ſudden guſt, 1 in 


Hati ſwell'd my calmer choughts into a tems 


That work'{ our thoughts into defives, date, 
To reſolutions ; thoſe being rip? ant dicken, 
Thou giv'ſt them birth, and bringt rem forts 99 a 
action. Denar 82 
Tho' their advice be good, their counts: le, 
Vet length ſtill loſes ui. Dr bun. 
1 had an pfortunity to tee the clus Geteets's 
and after it was paſt, to aſcend 0m 10 hf = 
get over part of the mountain. ( 
Neglect no-opporinicicy o Gong $600, nr 0 . 
thy deſire of doing it, by a vain tear of u 
happen. en 
All poets have taken an g erte to S f 
deſcriptions of the night. Brant: 


$845 Ut 


der; to reſiſt. 
There's no bottom, nie 
In my voluptubuſneſs: and my deure 
All continent impediments wou'd © erben, = 
That did ph will. FEY 
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Shake Stel? t 5 rides! 
Vrestz 
other. 
[he 2 


antagoniſt or rival. 

If all men are not naturally equal, I 4 1 * 
ſaves are; and then 1 may, without Pd “ 
oppoſe my ſingle opinion to his. 
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dince he ſtands obdurate, 
Ard that no lawful means can carry me 
Out cf his envy's reach, 1 do oppoſe 
4 his fu Shakeſpeare. 
My patience to his Furys 1/45 
tino the ſeas purſu'd their exil'd race, 

Tusa d the heav'ns, 9 /0s'd the ſtormy main; 
Fur tows roar'd and tempeſts rag'd in vain. Dryd. 
5 bo . . ut 1 

To place in front; to place over againſt. 
4 Her grace fat down 
ln a rich. chair of ſtate ; oppoſing freely 
+.» beautꝭ of her perſon to the peoples 
9 OppO'SE. v. Ns 
1. To act adverſely. 1 

4 ſervant, thrill'd with remorſe, 9 
+, 104128 the act, bending his ſword 


N 

C4 

oy” 
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Shak.ſps 


5 his great maſters ? 4 
He practiſed to diſpatch fuch of the nobility as 
wer? like to ie againſt his miſchievous drift, 
«4 in ſuch tort to encumber and weaken the reſt, 
tt they ſhould be no impediments to him. 
: Hayward. 
A. To object in a diſputation ; to have the 
art of raiſing dificulties againſt a tenet 
ſuppoſed to be right. 
»pos8LESS., adj, [from oppoſe. ] 
ilible; not to be oppoſed. 
coul! bear it longer, and not fall 
To cu uel with your great eppoſelsſs wills. Shakeſps 
0po>ER, 2. J. [from ofpo/e.] One that 
eppoſes ; antagoniſt ; enemy; rival. 
; Now the fair goddeſs fortune 
rel d-ep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Mifouide thy gppofers ſwords: bold gentleman ! 
Pr lberity be thy page. Shakrſpeare's Coridlents. 
% ac wit that have made effays worthy of im- 


Irre- 


mozal'ty; ver by reaſon of envious and more po- 
blur 1/4015, have ſubmitted to fate, and are al- 
maſt loft in oblivion x Glanville. 

| do nt fee how the miniſters could have con- 
tirucd in their Nations, if their oppoſers had agreed 
out the metiods by which they ſhould be ruined, 


Sz. 


* ** 
Nad! 


A hardy modern chief, 
A bold -pps/er of divine belief. BYackmore. 
POST IE. adj, [oppoſite, French; p- 
poſetus, Latin. ] 
. Placed in front; facing each other. 
To ch' other five, 
Their planetary motions and aſpects, 
In ſatile, ſquare, trine and pte, 
Cf noxious efficacy, Miltm's Paradiſe Left. 
, Adverſe; repugnant. Z 
Nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling 
ils, by which the reader is raifled into another 
lr of pleaſure, gte to that which is deſigned 
in an epick poem. Dryden. 
Isis a proſfect very uneaſy to the luſts and 
Lens, and // ofite to the ſtrongeſt deſires of fleſh 
ins blood. Rogers. 
, Contrary.. | 
I! thi; fallen ſtate of man religion begins with 
romance and converſion, the two hte terms 
nnch are God aud ſin. 
articles of ſpeech have divers, and ſometimes 
fte ſignifications. Locke. 
ros k. 2. J. Adverſary; opponent ; 
intagoniſt; enemy. | 
„Luthe belt and wifeſt, while they live, the world 
e a froward cppyſite, a curious obſerver 
4; defects and imperfections; their virtues it 
werds as much admireth. Ilcoker. 
owe mt Feilful, bloody, and fatal pte 
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eau cOUG have found in Illyria. Shakeſpeares 


* 


i The Knight whom fate or happy chance 

3 Wace his arms fo far in equal fight, 

"ay ut the bars to force his þpofite, 

£1412 01 vatour and of iove ſhall gain. Dryden. 


UPOITELY, adv. [from pe. 


A lach a ſituation as to face each 
wer, 


; h 12 22 5 13 | 
Lhe lake: pair are joined edge to edge, but not 


Shak:ſpeare's King Lear. 


* 


Tillotſon. | 


OPP 


oppoſitely with their points downward, but up- 
ward, ; ; : Grew. 
2. Adverſely, | 
I oft have ſeen, when corn was ripe to mow, 
And now in dry and brittle ſtraw did grow, 
Winds from all quarters eppyfitely blow. May. 
O'pposiTENEsS. #. J. [from oppoſite] 
The tate cf being oppoſite, 
Oyrosi'rion. 2. J. {oppoſition, French; 
oppeſitio, Latin.] : 
1. Situation ſo as to front ſomething op- 
poſed ; ſtanding over againſt. 
2. Hoſtile reſiſtance. 
He TW 
Cry'd Oh! and mounted; found no opp: /iricn 
From what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe. Shate!/p. 
Virtue which breaks thro” «ppoſition, 
And all temptation can remove, 
Moſt ſhines, and molt is acceptable above. Milton. 
He conſiders Lauſus reſcuing his father at the 


when he took Anchiſes on his ſhoulders, and bore 

him ſafe through the rage of the fire and the oppo- 

ſition of his enemies. Diyden's Dufreſnay. 
3. Contrariety of affection. 

They who never tried the experiment of a holy 
life, meaſure the laws of God not by their intrin- 
ſical goodneſs, but by the reluctancy and cppgſition 
which they find in their own hearts, Tilletſens 

4. Contrariety of intereſt; contrariety of 
meaſures. 

When the church is taken for the perſons mak- 
ing profeſſion of the chriſtian faith, the catholick 
is often added in option to hereticks and ſehiſ- 
maticks. Pearſon. 

5. Contrariety of meaning; diverſity of 
meaning. 

The parts of every true tin do always 
both concern the ſame ſubject, and have reference 
to the ſame thing, ſith otherwite they are but in 
ſh2w oppoſite, not in truth. Hiaꝶer. 

The uſe of language aad cuſtom of. ſpecch, in 
all authors I have met with, has gone upon this 
rule, or maxim, that excluſive terms are always to 
be underſtood in eiten only to what they are 
oppoſed to, and not in tion to what they are 
not oppoſed to. | Waterland, 

6. Inconſiſtency. 
Reaſon can never permit the mind to reject a 


greater evidence to embrace what is lefs evident, 


—5 


nor allow it to entertain probability in tian to 
knowledge and certainty. Locke. 


To OPPRE'SS. v. a. [opprefſus, Latin.] 


ſeverity.. 

Iſrael and Judah were oppreſſed together, and all 
that took them captives held them faſt, they re- 
fuſed to let them go. Feremiab. 

Alas! a mortal moſt f preſt of thoſe 
Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes. Pope. 

2. To overpower; to ſubdue. 
We're not ourſelves, 
When nature, being «ppreſt, commands the mind 
To ſuffer with the body. Sha#kzſpeare's King Lear. 
In blazing height of noon, 
The ſun of preſs*'d, is plunged in thickeſt gloom. 
TheimPn. 
Oypxe'ss10Nn. 2. . [oppreſſon, French, 
from oppre/s. ] b 
1. The act of oppreſſing; cruelty ; ſeve- 
eps [of 
If thou ſceſt the re of the poor, marvel 
not at the matter, for he that is higher than the 
higheſt'regardeth. Eccliſ. 
2. The ſtate of being oppreſſed; miſery. 
Famine is in thy cheeks; 
Need and e preſſian ſtare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. 
f : Shateſpearce 
Cæ ſar himſelf has work, and our eien 


| Ex cecds what we expected. Sa. Ali. ard Chips 


3. Hardſhip; calamity. 


hazard of his own life, as an image of himſelf 


1. To cruſh by hardſhip or unreaſonable | 


OPS 
We are all ſubject to the Ame accidents ; and 
waen we ſee any under particular / preſſen, we 
ſhould.look upon it as the common lot of human 
nature. Addiſon. 
4. Dulneſs of ſpirits; laſſitude of body. 
Drouſineſs, opprefſicn, keavineſs, and laſſitude, 
are ſigns of a too plentiful meal. Arbuthnet« 
OePRE'SSIVE. adj. [from ofpreſs ] 
1. Cruel; inhuman; unjuitly exactious 
or ſevere, „ 
2. Heavy; overwhelming. 
N Alicia, reach thy friendly arm, 
And help me to ſupport that feeble. frame, 
That nodding totters with oppreſſive woe, 
And finks beneath its load. Rees Fane Shores 
To eaſe the ſcul of one : pref/ive wenght, 
Tliis quits an empire, that embroils a ſtate. Popes 
OPPRE'SSOR. 2. J. [ofppreſeur, French, 
from oppre/5.) One u ho haraſſes others 


with unreaſonable or unjuſt feverity. 
Iffrom er preſſars did the poor defend, 

The fatherleſs, and ſuch as had no friend. Sandys. 
The cries of orphans, and th” oppreſſ3r's rage, 
Had reavh'd the ſtars. Dryden 

Power when employed to relieve the oppreſſed, 
and to punith the her, becomes a great bleſſing. 
Soi ft. 


Latin. ] | 
1. Reproachful ; diſgraceful; cauſing in- 
famy ; ſcurrilous. 

Himſelf pronounceth them bleſſed, that ſhould 
for his name ſake be ſubject to all kinds of igno- 
miny and af probricus malediction. Hookers 

They ſee themſelves unjuſtly aſperſed, and vin- 
dicate themſelves in terms no lets spprobrious than 

thoſe by which they are attacked. Addiſon. 
2. Blaſted with infamy. | 
I will not here defile 
My unftain'd verſe with his oppreZricus name. Dan. 

Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right againſt the temple of God, 

On the pprebricus hill. Milton. 
OrrRO“ERIOUSLNY. adv. from ofprobri- 
ous, Reproachfully; ſcurriloufly. 

Think you, this little prating York 
Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mot ler, 

To taunt and ſcorn you thus i:? Shake 
Orrnro BRIOUSNESS. 7. /. | from oppro- 
bricus.] Reproachfuineſs ; ſcurrility. 
To OPPU GN. v. a. chpugno, Latin.] 

To oppoſe; to attack; to reſiſt. | 

For the ecclefiaſtical laws of this land we are led 
by a great raſon to obſerve, and ye: be by no ne- 
ceſſity bound to hug them. Hookers 

They ſaid the manner of their impeachment they 
could not but conceive did eppugn the rights of par- 
liament. Clarenders 

If nothing can hen his love, | 
And virtue envious ways can prave, 

What cannot he confide to do 
That brings both love and virtue too? Hudibrat. 
The ingredients reclude oppilations, mundiſy 
the blood, and oppugn putrefaction. Harwey s 
Oyyu'crancy. . /. [from copprgn.] 

Oppoſition. 

Take but degree away, untune that firing, 

And hark what diſcord follows, each thing meets 
In meer ppugnancy. Sabeſp. Troilus and Cre{ſicte 

Oyeu'GNER. 2. J. [from oppugn.] One 
who oppoſes or attacks, 

The modern and degenerate Jews be, upon the 
ſcore of being the great patrons of man's free will, 
not cauſcleſsly efteeme)d the great ET or Gad's 
tree graces Paule. 

OPS MATHY. . D...] Tate edu- 
cation; late eruditon.. 
Orso NA TIOR. z. J. | ofp/onatio, Latin. ] 

Catering; a buying provifions. Did. 

OrTAZBEE. 
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OPPRO'BRIOUS. aj. [from opprobrium, | 
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-O'PTABLE. 64. [optabilis, Latin.) De- 
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ſirable; to be wiſhed. | 
O'pTATIVE. adj. [optativus, Lat.] Ex- 
reſſive of deſire. [In grammar. ] 
The verb undergoes in Greek a difterent form- 
ation to ſignify wiſhing, which is called the pra- 
tive mood. | Clarkes 


O'erical. adj. [a.] Relating to] 


the ſcience of opticks. 

It ſeems not agreeable- to what anatomiſts and 
eptical writers deliver, touching the relation of che 
two eyes to each other. | Boyle. 

OrriciAx. 2. . [from ef tic. ] One ſkill- 
ed in opticks. 

OPTIK. adj. [© ; optique, French.) 

1. Viſoal; producing viſion ; fubſervient 
to viſion. | 

May not the harmony and diſcord of colours 
ariſe from the proportions of the vibrations propa- 
gated through the fibres of the cprick nerves into 
the brain, as the harmony and diſcord of ſounds 
ariſe from the proportions of the vibrations of the 
air? . Newton's Opticks. 

2. Relating to the ſcience of viſion. 

Where our maſter handleth the contractions of 
Pillars, we have an optic rule, that the higher they 
are, the leſs ſhouid be always their diminution 
aloft, becauſe the eye itſelf doth contract all objects, 
according to the diſtance. Wition. 


OPTIC E. ». . An inſtrument of ſight; 


an organ of ſight. 
Can any thing eſcape the perſpicacity of eyes 
which were before light, and in whoſe epticks there 


3s no opacity ? | Brown. 
Our corpo:eal eyes we find, 
Dazzle the cpricks of our mind. Derham. 


' You may neglect, or quench, or hate the flame, 
Whoſe ſmoke too long obſcur'd your riſing name, 
And quickly cold indift rence will enſue, 

When you love's joys thro' honour's tick view. 
| Prior, 
Why has not man a microſcopick eye ? 
For this plain reaſon, man is not a fly. 
Say what the uſe, were finer epricks giv'n, 
T' inſpect a mite, not comprekend the heay'n ? 
Pepe. 
O'rricks. 2. /. [He.] The ſcience of 
the nature and laws of viſion. 

No ſpherical body of what bigneſs ſoever illu- 
minates the whole ſphere of another, although it 
illuminate ſomething more than half of a leſſer, ac- 
cording unto the doctrine of optick:. Brown. 

| Thoſe who defire ſatisfaction muſt go to the ad- 
mirable treatiſe of opticks by Sir Iſaac Newton. 

| Heyne. 
O'rTIMuAcY. 2. /. [optimates, Latin.] 
Nobility ; body of nobles. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
co-ordination of power, a wholeſome mixture be- 
twixt monarchy, optimacy, and democracy. Hobel. 

Orr wmiTY. 2. J from optimus.] The 
ſtate of being beſt. 

O'yT1ON. =. J. [oftio, Latin.) Choice; 
election. | 

He decrees to puniſh the contumacy finally, by 
aſſigning them their own tions. Han mond. 

Tranſplantation muſt proceed from the option of 
the people, elſe it ſounds like an exile ; ſo the co- 
lonies muſt be raiſed by the leave of the king, and 
not by his command. Bacon. | 

Which of theſe two rewards we will receive, he 
hath left to our opticr.. Smallridge. - 

O'eULENCE. ] z#. /. [opulence, Fr. opu 
O'PULENCY. lentia, Lat.] Wealth; 


riches; affluence. . 
It muſt be. a diſcovery of the infinite flatteries 
that follow youth and cpulency. Shakeſpeare's Tim. 
After eight years ſpent in outward opulency and 
inward murmur, that it was not greater; after 
vaſts ſums of money and great wealth gotten, he 


died unlamented. Clarendon. | 
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He had been a perſon not only of great opr/cncy, 
but authority.” | Arterbury. 
There in full opulence a banker dwelt, 
Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt ; 
His fide- board glitter d with imagin'd plate, 
And his proud fancy held a vaſt eſtate. Sæuift. 
O'puLENT. adj. [opulent, French; opu- 
lentus, Latin.] Rich; wealthy; at- 
fluent. | 
He made him his ally, and provoked a mighty 
and cpulent king by an offenſive war in his quarrel. 
Bacon. 
To begin with the ſuppoſed policy of gratifying 
only the rich and opulent: does our wife man think 
that the grandee whom he courts does not ſce 
through all the little plots of his courtſhip ? $:::tb, 
O'PULENTLY. adv. | from opalent.] Rich- 
ly; with ſplendour. | 
OR. confunct. [oven, Saxon. 
1. A disjunctive particle, marking diſtri- 
bution, and ſometimes oppoſition. 
Inquire what the antients thought concerning this 
world, whether it was to periſh or no; whether to 


be deſtroyed or to ſtand eternally ? Burnct. 
He my muſe's homage ſhouid receive, 
If I cou'd write, or Holles could forgive. Garth. 


Ey intenſe ſtudy, or application to buſineſs that 
requires little action, the digeſtion of foods will foon 
proceed more flowly, and with more uneaſineſs. 

Blackmore. 

Every thing that can be divided by the mind 

into two or more ideas, is called complex. Watts. 
2. It correſponds to either he mult either 


fall or fly. 
At Venice you may go to any houſe c:rher by land 
or water. Auilaliſon. 
3. It ſometimes, but rather inelegantly, 
ſtands for either. 
For thy vaſt bounties are ſo numberleſs, 
That them or to conceal, or elſe to tell, 
Is equally impoſſible. | Coæuley. 
4. Or is ſometimes redundant, but is then 
more properly omitted. 
How great focver the fins of any unreformed 
perſon are, Chriſt died for him becauſe he died for 


all; only he muſt reform and forſake his fins, or 


elſe he thall never receive benefit of his death. 


Hammend. 


5. [On, or æne, Saxon.] Before; or 
ever, 1s before ever. Obſolete. | 
Or we go to the declaration of this pſalm, it 
ſhall be convenient to ſhew who did write this 
pſalm. x Fiſher. 
The dead man's knell 
Is there ſcarce aſk'd for whom, and good men's 
lives ro 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ſicken. 
Learn before thou ſpeak, and uſe phyſick or ever 
thou be ſick. Ecclus. xvili. 19. 


OR. u. 4%. [French.] Gold. A term of 


heraldry. 
The ſhow'ry arch 

With lifted colours gay, /, azure, gules, 

Delights and puzzles the beliolders eyes. Philips. 
O'rRacn. =. J. [atriplex.] There are thir- 

teen ſpecies; garden orach was calti- 

vated as a culinary herb, and uſed as 

ſpinach, though it is not generally liked 

by the Engliſh, but {till eiteemed by the 

French. 5 Miller. 
ORACLE. u. /. [oracle, French, oracu- 

lum, Latin.] | 


| 1. Something delivered by ſupernatural 


wiſdom. 


The main principle whereupon our belief of all. 


things therein contained dependeth, is, that the 
ſcriptures are the oracles of God himſelf. Hoster. 


2. The place where, or perſon of whom 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
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the determinations of heaven aue «, 

uired. e's . 

Why, by the verities on thee made good 
May wang not be my es as well, : 
And ſet me up in hope? Shateſpca,s: 57. 

God hath 45 he his living ; 9 2 
Into the world to teach his final will, 

And ſends his ſpirit of truth henceforth to 044 
In pious hearts, an inward oracle, f 
To all truth requiſite for men to know, Min 

3. Any perſon or place where certain te 
ciſions are obtained, 

There mighty nations ſhall enquire ths; 
The „ oracle in Gs ts e * 

4. One famed for wiſdom; one why; 
determinations are not to be diſputed. 
„ ORACLE. v. 7. | from the noun,] Ty 

utter oracles. A word not received. 
No more ſhalt thou by cracling abuſe 
The gentiles. Mm, 


eee g adj. | from oracle.) 


1. Uttering oracles ; reſembling oracts, 


Thy counſel would be as the oracle of 
Urim and thummim, thoſe craculcys gems 
On Aaron's breaſt, or tongue of ſeers old 
Intallible. Milton's Paradise Regaind, 


Here Charles contrives the ord'ring of his las, 


Here he reſolves his neighb'ring princes fates; 
What nation ſhall have peace, where war be mate, 
Determin'd is in this orac'/ous ſhade, Wii, 
They have ſomething venerable and i 
that unadorned gravity and ſhortneſs in the n. 
preſſion. Pe 
Th' orac'leus ſeer frequents the Pharian coz?, 
Proteus a name tremendous 0'er the main. Py, 


2. Poſitive; authoritative ; magiſterial; 


dog matical. | 
Though their general acknowledgments of the 
weakneſs of human underſtanding look like cit 
and ſceptical diſcouragements ; yet the particu/z 
expreſſions of their ſentiments are as race 
if they were omniſcient. Glanwilte's Spi. 
3. Obſcure; ambiguous; like the an- 
ſwers of ancient oracles. 
He ſpoke oraculous and ſly, 
He'd neither grant the queſtion, nor deny. X.. 


ORA'CULOUSLY. adv. | from oracuica,| 


In manner of an oracle. 
The teſtimonies of antiquity, and ſach 2 
paſs oraculouſſy amongſt us, were not always 10 
exact as to examine the doctrine they deter. 
: Brown's Viigar Erviurt 
Hence rife the branching beech and oc gk, 
Where Jove of old craculorfly ſpoke. Vac. 
ORa"cuLOvSNESS. . /. | from orccalar.) 
The ſtate of being oracular. 
O'RA1SON. 1. / [orai/en, Fr. oretio, Lat. 
Prayer; verbal ſupplication; or c 
worſhip: more frequently written 7. 
This word is pronounced ſhort bot! g 
Shakeſpeare and Dryden; erijon 15 icli. 
times long and ſometimes ſhort. 
Stay, let's hear the oraifous he makes. Sf. 
Buſineſs might thorten, not diſturb her pray i 
Heav'n hud the beit, if not the greater ſuate: 
An active life, long oraj/5ns forbids, = 
Yet ſtill ſhe pray d, for {till ſhe pray d by * 
ORAL. adj. [oral, French; , „/. 
Latin.] Delivered by mouth; 10 
written. . WR 
Oral diſcourſe, whoſe tranſient faults 04177 
the ſound that gives them life, and ſo not l 
to a ſtrict review, more eaſily eſcapcs obſerrat on. 
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St. John was appealed to as the living 2 
the church; and as his oral teſtimony w— 
firſt century, many have obſerved, that . 
ticular providence ſeveral of our Saviour 5 — 
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ORA 
and of the early converts, lived to a very great 
| ape, that they might 


; hich were very re- 
of the goal 6 6 ONT Addiſon. 


SALLY: adv. [from oral.] By mouth; 


thout writing. 3 
3 tradition were incompetent without written 


monuments to derive to us the original laws of a 
kingdom, becauſe they are complex, not orally 
traducible to ſo great 2 diſtance of ages. Hale. 
D* anGE. 2. J. [oranges French; auran- 
jig, Lat.] The leaves have two lobes 
or appendages at their baſe like ears, 
and cut in form of a heart; the fruit 
is round and depreſſed, and of a yellow 


, colour when ripe, in which it differs 
To from the citron and lemon. The ſpe- 
Miller. 


cies are eight. | 
[ will diſcharge it in your ſtraw-colour'd beard, 
| your orange tawny beard. : Shakeſpeare. 
The notary came aboard, holding in his hand 
a fruit like an orange, but of colour between orange 
tawny and ſcarlet, which caſt a moſt excellent 
odour, and is uſed for a preſervative againſt in- 
ſection. Bacun's New Atlantis. 
The ideas of orange colour and azure, produced 
in the mind by the ſame infuſion of lignum ne- 
ph:iticum, are no leſs diſtinct ideas than thoſe of 
the ame colours taken from two different bodies. 
Locke. 
Fine oranges, ſauce for your veal, 
Ae charming when ſqueez d in a pot of brown ale. 
S<vift. 


| The punic granate op'd its roſe-like flow'rs ; 


0%, 


The range breath'd its aromatic pow'rs. Harte. 
05 RANGERY, 2. J. [orangerie, French. ] 
"ga Plantation of oranges. 
nal; A kitchen garden is a more pleaſant fight than 


the finelt cr07gery, or artificial green houſe. Spec?. 


of tie KANGEMUSK. 2. ſo A ſpecies of pear. 
het RANGETAWNEY. 2. /. [orange and 
WM tawwrey,] Red, reſembling an orange. 
Scop Baronets, or knights of Nova Scotia, are com- 
* only diſtinguiſhed from others by a ribbon of 


angel aWneys H. eyly aa 
RANGEWIFE. 2. J. [orange and wife. 
A woman who ſells oranges. 

You wear out a good wholeſome forenoon in 
&:2ring a Cauſe between an crangewife and a foſſet 
(cr, | ; Shakeſpeare. 
Þ4 TION, . /. [oration, French; oratio, 
Latin.] A ſpeech made according to 


Neg. 
laut. 


ſach 28 
ways 19 
lrerce, 


e, the laws of rhetorick; a harangue; a 
| oaks ceclamation. 
Dat. There ſhall I try, 
calar.| mY 4%, how the people tare ; | 
p-c cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men. Shak-ſpeare. 
Lat] (his gives life and ſpirit to every thing that is 
od en, awakens the dulieſt ſpirits, and adds a ſin- 
IS #: grace and excellency both to the perſon and 
ehe. 1 Watts. 
oth by \TORICAL, adj. {from oratour.] Rhe- 
; ſome- orical ; befitting an oratour. 


"2% he ſpeaks in an g-atorical, affecting, or 
"ahve way, let this be explained by other places 
dere he treats of the ſame theme in a doctrinal 
* f 
Watts. 


. . J. [orateur, French; ora- 


$:.kþ 
pra) th 
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dess. ; . 
* er, Latin.) 
1s, ein * puolick ſpeaker; a man of elo- 


Por 1 - | 
«een and ſon! your labour is but loſt ; 


cr " Th : 4 
in "V.CK is a ſubtle orator 


dying wir "Yo Shakeſpeares 
102 lach en of old ſome orator renown'd 
etwa on Athens or free R : 
el iſs, mn where eloquence 

daraus. n d, ſince 
E 1 Auen bas ſome great cauſe addreſs'd, 
g aach . collected; while each part, 
7 laſted 40 1 wu. won audience. Ailton. 
* by. 07 altogether yain and improper in 


perſonally convey the truth | 


5. Circle ; line drawn round. 


le 


ORB 


matters belonging to an oratar to pretend to ſtrict 
demonſtration. Wilkins. 
The conſtant defign of both theſe orators in all 
their ſpeeches, was to drive ſome one particular 
point. Sevift. 

I have liſtened to an orator of this ſpecies, with- 

out being able to underſtand one ſingle fentence. 
" Sift. 
Both orators ſo much renown'd, 
In their own depths of eloquence were drown'd. | 
| Dryden. 
2. A petitioner. This ſenſe is uſed in 
addreſſes to chancery. | 
O'raTORY. . J. [oratoria, ars, Latin.] 
1. Eloquence; rhetorical expreſſion. 

Each paſture ſtored with ſheep feeding with ſober 
ſecurity, while the pretty lambs with bleating ora- 
tory, craved the dams comfort. Sidney. 

When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their eratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindneſs over-rul'd, Sbakeſp. 

When my oratory grew tow'rd end, 

I bid them that did love their country's good, 

Cry, God ſave Richard! Shakeſpeare's Rich, III. 
Sighs now breath'd 

Unutterable, which the ſpirit of pray'r 

Inſpir'd, and wing'd for heav'n with ſpeedier flight 

Than loudeſt oratory. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

By this kind of oratory, and profeſſing to de- 
cline their own inclinations and wiſhes, purely for 
peace and unity, they prevailed over thoſe who were 
ſtill ſurpriſed. | Clarendon. 

Hammond's ſubjects were ſuch as had greateſt 
influence on practice, which he preſt with moſt 
affectionate tenderneſs, making tears part of his 
oratery. N Fell. 

The former, who had to deal with a people of 
much more politeneſs, learninz, and wit, laid the 

greateſt weight of his orato,y upon the ſtrength of 
his arguments. Swvift. 

Come harmleſs characters, that no one hit, 
Come Henley's 2ratory, Oſborn's wit. Pope. 

2. Exerciſe of eloquence. 

The Romans had ſeized upon the fleet of the 
Antiates, among which there were fix armed with 
roſtra, with which the conſul Menenius adorned 
the public place of oratory. Arbutbnot. 

3. [ Oratoire, French. ] 

Oratory ſignifies a private place, which is deputed 

and allotted for prayer alone, and not for the gene- 


ral celebration of divine ſervice. Ayliffe's Parergon. | 


They began to ereC to themſelves oratories not in 


any ſumptuous or ſtately manner, which neither | 


was poſſible by reaſon of the poor eſtate of the 
church, and had been perilous in regard of the 
world's envy towards them. Hooker. 


Do not omit thy pravers for want of a good | 


oratory or place to pray in; nor thy duty for want 

of temporal encouragements. Taylor. 
ORB. . /. [orbe, French; orbis, Latin. ] 
1, Sphere; orbicular body. 

A mighty collection of water incloſed in the 
bowels of the earth, conſtitutes an huge orb in the 
interior or central parts; upon the ſurface of which 
orb of water the terreſtrial ſtrata are expanded. 

Il ond ds Natural Hitory. 
2. Circular body. = 

They with a ſtorm of darts to diſtance drive 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay from far, 
On his Vulcanian orb ſuitain'd the war. 


3. Mundane ſphere ; celeſtial body; light | 


of heaven. 
In the floor of heav'n 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 
Still quiring to the young. ey d cherubims. Shakeſp. 
4. Wheel; any rolling body. 
855 The orb: | 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd as with the ſound 
Of torrent floods. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Dryden. | 


— 


Does the ſon lrarn action from the father? Vet | : 


O RB 


all his activity is but in the epicycle of a family: 


whereas a ſubject's motion is in a larger orb. 
: : | Halyday. 
6. Cirele deſcribed by any of the mundane 
ſpheres. 
Aſtronomers, to ſolve the phenomena, framed 
to their conceit eccentricks and epicycles, and a 
wonderful engine of orbs, though no ſuch things 
were. | Bacon. 
With ſmiling aſpect you ſerenely move 
In your fifth erb, and rule the realm of love. Dryd. 
7. Period; revolution of time. | 
Self-begot, ſelf-rais'd,- 
By our own quick*ning power, when fatat courſe 
Had circled his full cr, the birth mature 
Of this our native heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Zoff. 
8. Sphere of action. wy 
Will you again unknit. 
This churliſh knot of all abhorred war, 
And move in that obedient orb again, 
Where you did give a fair and nat ral light? Shaks- 
9. It is applied by Milton to the eye, as 
being luminous and ſpherical. 
A drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim ſuffuſion veil'd. Milton. 
Os BATION. 2. J. [orbatus, Latin. ] Pri- 
vation of parents or children. 
OR BED. adj. [from orb. ] 
1. Round; circular; orbicular. 
All thoſe ſayings will I overſwear, 
And all thoſe ſwearings keep as true in ſoul, 
As doth that orbed continent the fire, 
That ſevers day from night. 
2. Formed into a circle, 
Truth and juſtice then 
Will down return to men, 
Orb'd in a rainbow, and like glories wearing. Milt. 
3. Rounded. 
A golden axle did the work uphold, 
Gold was the beam, the wheels were orb'd with gold. 
Addiſon. 
OrB1i'cULAR. adj. [orbiculaire, French; 
orbiculatus, Latin. ] HEE 
1. Spherical. 
He ſhall monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted. by th' empyreal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world. 
2. Circular; approaching to circularity. 
The form of their bottom is not the ſame ; for 
whereas before it was of an orbicular make, they now - 
look as if they were preſſed. Addiſon. 
By a circle I underſtand not here a perfect geo- 
metrical circle, but an orbicular figure, whoſe length 
is equal to its breadth, and which as to ſenſe may. 
ſeem circular. Newton 
O&B1'CULARLY. adv. [from orbicular.] 
Spherically; circularly. 
Or-B1*cULARNESS. 7. / | from orbicular.] 
The ſtate of being orbicular. 
ORB1 CULATED. adj. [orbiculatus, Latin.} 
Moulded into an orb. 
O'aniT. 2. /. [orbite, Fr. orbita, Lat.] 
1. The line deſcribed by the revolution of 
a planet. | 
Suppoſe more ſuns in proper orbits roll'd, 
Diffoly'd the ſnows and chac'd the polar cold. 
| Blackmore. 
Suppoſe the earth placed nearer to the ſun, and 
revolve for inſtance in the orbit of Mercury; there 
the whole ocean would even boil with extremity of 
heat, and be all exhaled into vapours; all plants 
and animals would be ſcorched. Benilcy. 


2. A ſmall orb. Not proper. 
Attend, and you diſcern it in the fair 
Conduct and finger, or reclaim a hair 
Or roll the lucid orbit of an eye; 
Or in full joy elaborate a ſigh. Youngs 


OaBITY. 2. J. [orbus, Latin.] Loſs, 
or want of parents or children. Bacon. 
; | _ O'asr, 


Shakeſpeares + 
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G'aby. adj. [from erh.] Reſembling an 
J. 
It ſmote Atrides bie targe; but anne ee 


the braſſe. 
When now arraid | | 
The world was with the ſpring ; and erbie houres 
Had gere the round againe, through herbs and 
flowers. Chat man. 
Oac. 1. /. Lorca, Lat. 5. A ſort of 
ea ian. Ainſrortb. 
An iſland ſalt and bare, : 
The haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea maws Clang. 
Hi itunes 
O'rcna:. z. J. A ſtone from which a 
lue colour is made. Ainſworth. 
O'xcranutr. 2. /. An herb. Ainjworth. 
ORCHARD. . [either Sera or avort- 
yard, ſays Skinner 3 ophrxzand, Saxon. 
Tunis, | A garden of fruit-trees. 
Planting of 2rchard;s is very proſitable, as well as 
:ptcatfuratle. Bacer's Acwice to Miliers. 
They overcome their riches, not by making 
Pas, 9 hards, ith pools. Ben Ferſ.n. 
His parſonage houie from an incommodidus ruin 
he had rendered a fair and pleaſant dwelling, with 
the conveniences of ga dens and crobards. Fell. 
Her private erchards wall d on ev'ry fide, 
Vo kwick Syivans al! acceſs deny d. Pope. 
ORCUESTRE. u. . French 3 SN ee. 
The place where the muſicians are let at 
a publick ſhow. | 
Op. 1. /. An edge or ſharpneſs; as in 
erdhelmn, ordbright, Sc. and in the 
Iſlandich tongue, ord ſigniſies a ſpear or 
dart. Gillon. 
Ord, in old Engliſh, ſigniſied beginning; 
whence probably the proverbial phraſe 
odds [ords] and ends, for {craps or rem- 
nants, and perhapsor7s for waſte proviſion. 
To OkDA'IN. wv. &. [ordize, Latin; ordon- 
ner, French. 
1. To appoint; to decree. 
Know the cauſe why muſick was ordain*d ; 
Was it not to refreſh the mind of man 
After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain? Shakeſpeare. 
Teroboam «ordained a feaſt. 1 Kings, xii. 32. 
As many as were $rdained to eternal life, believed. 
Acts. 
He commanded us to teſtify that it is he which 
was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and 
dead. Acts, x. 42. 
To ſouls oppreſs'd and dumb with grief, 
The Gods crdoin this kind relief, 
That muſick ſhould in ſounds convey 
What dying lovers dare not ſay. 
The fatal tent, 
The ſcene of death, and place or4ain'd for punith- 
: ment. Dry den. 
My reaſon bends to what thy eyes dain; 
For I was born to love, and thou to reign. Price. 
2. To eſtabliſh; to ſettle ; to inſtitute. 
| Mulmut!ius 
Ordain'd our laws, -whoſe uſe the ſword of Cæſar 
Hath too much mangled. Shak e Cymbelins. 
I will erdain a place for Iſrael. 1 Chron. xvii. 9. 
God from Sinai deſcending, will himſelf 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets ſound, 
Ordain them laws. Alton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Some laws dain, and ſome attend the choice 
Of holy ſenates, and elect by voice. Dryden. 
3. To ſet in an office. 
All fignified unto you by a man, who Is ordained 
over the aſtairs, ſhall be utterly deſtroyed. Eber. 
4. To inveſt with miniſterial function, or 
ſacerdotal power. 
Meletius was ordained by Arian biſhops, and vet 
| his ordination was never queſtioned. Stilling feet. 
ODP WINVER. x. J. [from ordain.] He 
who ordains. 


hapmans. 


aller. 


| 
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O' DEAL. n , [onbal, Saxon; ordalium, 
low Latin; ordalie, French.]] A trial 
by fire or water, by which the perion 
accuſed appealed to Heaven, by walk- 
ing blindfold over hot bars of iron ; or 
being thrown, I ſuppoſe, into the water 
whence the vulgar trial of witches. 
Their ordeal laws they uſed in doubtful caſes, 
when clear proofs wanted. Hakeill on Providencts 
In the time of king John, the purgation per ig- 
nem et aquam, or the trial by dc, coſttinued ; 
but it ended with this king. Hale. 
Os DER. 2. . [ordo, Latin; ordre, Fr.] 
1. Method; regular diſpoſinon. 
To know the true ſtate of Solomon's houſe, I 
will keep this order; I will fet forth the end of our 
foundation, the inftruments for our warits, the 
ſeveral employments afligned, and the ordinances we 
obſerves Beacons New Atlantis. 
As St. Paul was full of the deQrire of the goſ- 
pel; ſo it lay all clear and in der, open to his 
view. Lecde. 
2. Eſtabliſhed proceſs. | 
The moderator, wen either of the diſputants 
breaks the rules, may interpoſe to keep them to 
orders Watts. 


3. Proper fate. 


produce ſuitable defects in men's underſtandings. 


Locke. 
4. Regularity ; ſettled mode. 
This order with her ſorrow ſhe accords, 
Which orderlefs all form of order brake. Daniel. 


Kings are the fathers of their country, but -un- 
leſs they keep their own eftates, thev are ſuch fathers 
as the ſuns maintain, which is againſt the order of 
Nature. Davenant. 

5. Mandate; precept ; command. 

Give crder to my ſervants, that they take 
No note of our being abſent. Shekefſpearc. 

If the lords of the council iſſued out any order 
againſt them, or it the king ſent a proclamation 
for their repair to their houſes, preſently ſome 
noblemen publiſted a proteſtation againſt thoſe orders 
and proclamations. Clarendon. 

Upon this new fright, an order was made by both 
houſes for diſarming ail the papiſts in England; 
upon which, and the like 2rucrs, though ſeldom 
any thing was after done, yet it ſerved to keep up 
the apprehenſions in the people, of dangers and de- 
ſigns, and to difincline them from any reverence or 
affection to the queen. : Clarendon. 

When Chriſtians became a diſtin body, courts 


to miniſter Judicial proceſs. . Ketil.wvorth, 

I have received an orc under your hand for a 

thouſand pounds in words at length. 
6. Rule; regulation. 


an gradi at one time, which at another time it may 
aboliſh, and in both do well. Hocker. 
7. Regular government. 
Ihe night, their number, and the ſudden act 
Would dath all oder, and protect their fat. Daric/. 
As there is no church, where there is no order, 


is, there is the ſame church. 
8. A ſociety of dignified perſons diſtin- 
guiſhed by marks of honour, 
F Elves, 
The ſeveral chairs of order look you ſcour, 
With juiceof balm and ey'ry precious flow'r. Shak. 
Princes many times make themſelves defires, and 
ſet their hearts upon toys; ſometimes upon a build- 
ing; ſometimes upon erecting of an order. Bacon. 
She left immortal trophies of her fame, 
And to the nobleſt order gave the name. Dryden. 
By ſhining marks, diſtinguiſh'd they appear, 
And various orders various enfigns bear. Granville. 
9. A rank, or claſs. 
The king commanded the high prieſt and the 


Pearſon. 


Any of the faculties wanting, or out of der, 


were ſet up by the dc of the Apoitles themielves, 


Tutte . 


* 11 4 
The church hath authority to eſtabliſh that for 


no miniſtry ; ſo where the ſame order and miniſtry 


10. A religious fraternity, 


= 5 x . "4 LE 
learning, that he might dedicate himiz'f more « 


The whole is compoſed of two ports at n“ 


ORD 
priets of the ſecond order, to bring ſrt ou? L 
temple ali tac veſſels. 2 ut of by 
| Th“ Almighty ſeeing, 
From his tranſcendent ſcat tlie ſa; 
Jo thoſe bright orders-utter'd thus hi; Vote, 24 


Kirgs, xx, 4 


nts am'nyg, | 
Like ute you make of the equivocal won . 
nity, which is of oder, or office, or dorms: 
nature ; and you artificially blend and c- 
together. 1 


: 0 J 4 
nin, c. 
nt und gl 
17 4 4 8d. 
Lind a barefoot brother out, 


One of our order to aſſociate me, 
Hee viſiting the ſick. Sale p. Rome: ard %1, 


. [In the plural.] Hicrarchical lage. 


If the faults of men in «ders we nit . f 
1 4 ! 4 RI ex 2 oe | * 
zudged among themſelves, they are all in (6c; fir 


bart! o a 
Parc C5. Dri, 


. * . 4 I J ky 
Having in his youth male a good progrei, in 


[wy . 


tirely to religion, he entered into hel 4. * 
in a few years became renowned for his fandhirs g 
Ee ; avail. 7 0 
lite. : Aadii ars Stef, 
When Ouranius firſt entered into Bot A -, 
ha] haughtineſs in his temper, a greit conte 
. - 5 i 7 8 Cal Conde: 

and diſregard for all focliſh and unreafouable cru; 
CS 


but he has prayed away this ſp'ric. 1 


12. Means to an end. 


Virgins muſt remember, that the virgin'tvxofge 
body is only excellent in eder to the purity of . 
font; for in the ſame degree that virgins lire _ 
ſpiritually than other perſons, in the fame de 
is their virginity a more excellent ft, F. 

We ſhould behave reverently toward: the J. 
vine Majeſty, and juſtly towards men; and ir +; 
to the better diſcharge of theſe duties, we th 
gove:n ourſelves in the uſe of ſenſual delete wih 
temperance. NW 

The beſt knowledge is that which is of gr 
uſe in ordcr to our eternal happineſs, 7 

What we ſee is in rder oniv to whit ve 4, 1 
ſee ; and both theſe ſtates mul be joined together, 


den 
— 
— 


Ltr 175 

One man purſues power in dir to wealth, 21 
another wealth in order to power, which latt is thr 
ſafer way, and generally followed. Sect 


13. Meaſures ; care. 


It were meet you ſhould take ſome dr for tle 


diſpoſed of ſome way; which may otherwiſe gen 
to as great inconvenience as all this that vou te 
quit us from. Sperfer er Nuri. 
Provide me ſoldiers, 
Whilſt I take order for mine own attairs. Hall, 
The money promiſed unto the king, he to 
order for, albeit Soſtratus required it. 2 A,. 
If any of the family be diſtreſſed, orc 13 t 
for their relief and competent means to lite. ac 


14. [In architecture.] 


A ſyſtem of the feveral members, orn:me0% 
and prportions of columns and ptiatters : 67/714 


arte 0 


regular arrangement of the projectir g parts 0 4 


building, eſpecially thoſe of a column: To 


form one beautiful whole ; or order 35 4 cettun , 


; #7 
81 * 


for the proportions of columns, and for the 75 
which ſome of the parts ought to here n. 
count of the proportons thad are ven. Gen, 
There are five orders of columns ; thiee t ww 
are Creek, wiz. the doric, ionic, and 0019910 
and two Italian, wiz. the tuſcan and campen 
column and the eatablature, and of f In 
the moſt; where there is a pece!t?. uncer dec 
lumns, and one acroter or littie pevetia 01 
of the entablature. The column has taeef “ 
the baſe, the ſhaft, and the cap;ral 5 wen 
are all different in the ſeveral 515 . 
In the tuſcan order, any height being ge., 
vide it into ten parts and thice querich ©, 
diameters ; by diameters is me: nt thy W 
the ſhaft at the bottom, the pedeſtal har ing 1 
the column with baſe and capital, ſevca; ans ws 
entablature one and three quarters. 
In the doric order, the whole he bh: 
is divided into twelve diameters or pate, 


tie tk 


being ? 
and © 
th =" 


v4 


—2 


— 1 _ 4 


J o | | * 

of by dd; the pedeſtal having two and one third, the 
Us column eight, and the entablature two 

8 In the ionic erdery the whole height is divided 
into chirteen diameters and a half, the pedeſtal 
763 ha ing two and two thirds, ps nine, and 
ROM 147 11 S fift « : 
145. entablature one and four So 
15 0 * the corinthian order, the whole height is di- 
il, (1 


diameters and a half, the pe- 


ded into fourteen ; 
. the column nine and a half, and 


deſtal having three, 
1 blature two. 
the entabtature , 7 N 1 

In the compoſite order, the whole height is di 
vided into fifteen diameters and oñe third; the pe 
deſtal having three and one third, the column ten, 

;lature tWo. 
2nd the entablature : : 

In a colonnade or range of pillars, the interco - 
lumniation or ſpace between columns in the tuſcan 
554, is four diameters» In the doric order, two 
as bo = . * 
and three quaiters5 in the ionic order, two and a 


"et in ouarter;z in the corinthian grler, two; and in the 
Ire f can eſite order, one and a half. Builder's Dit. 
rr, 1 | __ | 

ite d ODER. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To legulate; to adjuſt; to manage; 


(C2019 
1 to conduct. „ : 
not o him that dereth his converſation aright, will 
pennies Iten the Lilyation of God. Pjalm l. 23. 
Lin. A the tun when it ariſeth in the heaven, ſo 1s 
die beauty of a good wife in the ordering of her 
y of the 5 Ecclus. xxvi. 16. 
- of the Tha ha? cr dered all in Meaſure, number, and 
e mee We plits | Wijdzm, xi. 20. 
e deze Px; bang aſted how a man ſhould order his life? 
Tyir anfcred, as It a man ſhould live long, or die 
the Ni. nk Bacon. 
in "cs 2, 40 manage; to Procure. 


. kitchen, clerk that hight digeſtion, 


en Di . all the cates in ſeeraly wiie. Spenſer. 
14. ö 3. 10 methodiſe; to diſpoſe fitly. ; 
A Thete were the orderings of them in their ſer- 
ES Ve, t come into the houſe of the Lord. 
ys: 1 Chron. xxiv. 19. 
5 . To direct; to command. 
trug. q* 7 * 
Ich, 2:4 -. To ordain to ſacerdotal function. 
{ is thr "Tie book requireth due examination, and giveth 
Sect LLerty do object any crime againit ſuch as are to be 
eek Es I bitgifts 
for the To ORDER. v. , 10 give command; 
1 to give direction. 
le gros Sake the univerſal Lord, and ſeem' d 
nn $0 grclering. 7 Milton. 
EVO | Ozotktr 2. . [from order.] One 
$1.1 that orcers, methodiſes, or regulates, 
wol 8 It there ſhould be a great diſpoſer and orderer 
Mac. h. br things, a wiſe rewarder and punti ſher of good 
1s taxed 1% 0.1, hach appeared fo equitable to men, that 
4 te oo concluded it neceſſary. Such ling. 
Onvial ts, adj. [from order.] Dil- 
= 0r4erly; out of rule. 
war ws altem is formiets, order order/gfs, 
1 dere aht is oppoſite to England's love. Shakeſp. 
a Oaptartixness., nm. J. [from orderly.] 
B Kegularity ; methodicalneſs. | 
ie furs Ozvery, adj, [from order.] 
aten | 2, Methodical regular. 
0 er . The book requirerh but orderly reading. Hooker. 
22 2. Ublcrvant of method. | 
cl ; Then to their dams 
121.1 I. „their young; and wondrous orderly, 
718 U Min manly haſte, diſpatcht his houſewitery. 
ir the tle . Chapman. 
1 3. Not tumultuous; well regulated. 
ee pu Baifour, by an arderly and well-governed march, 
ich f. feſſe! in the king's quarters without any cenſider- 
wle lols, to a place of ſafety. Clarendon. 
en. 0 4. According with eſtabliſhed method. 
ey 8 orders eſtabliſhed, ſith the law of 
"ng tt kf. > ee man, do all favour that which 
. api 3 125 till orderly judgement of deciſion be 
| of * lt id, it is but juſtice to exact obedience 
ine zen 4 ka 2 Hookers 
Ind # 2 reformed from popery in ſuch a man- 
thin is bappily to preſerve the mean between the 


Vor. II. 


þ 


| 
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two extremes, in doctrine, worſhip, and govern- 
ment, perfected this reformation by quiet and order 
methods, free trom thoſe confufions and tumults 
that elſewhere attended it. A. terbury. 

O'RDERLY. ad. from order.] Metho- 
dically; according to order; regularly; 
according to rule. 

All parts of knowledge have been thought by 
wiſe men to be then mott cr d-rly delivered and 
proceeded in, when ceny are drawn to their firſt 
original. Heoler. 

Aſſe him his name, and orderly proceed 
To ſwear him. * hakeſpeares Richard III. 

Make it -»-y and well, | 
According to the faſhion of the time. SLateſpeare. 

It is walled with brick and ſtone, intermixed 
orderly. _ Sandy s, 

How ſhould thoſe active particles, juſtled by 
the occurſion of other bodies, whereof there is an 
infinite itore, ſo crderly keep their cells without any 
alteration of ſrte? | Glanwille, 

In the body, when the principal parts, the heart 
and liver, do their offices, and all the inferior 
ſmaller veilels act e and duly, there ariſes a 
ſweet enjoyment upun the whole, which we call 
health, South's Sermons. 

O*RDINABLE. adj. [ordino, Latin.] Such 
as may be appointed. ; 

All the ways of economy God hath uſed toward 
a rational creature, to reduce mankind to that 
courſe of living which is moſt perfectly agreeable 
to our nature, and by the mercy of God 9rdi- 
nable to eternal bliſs. Hammond. 

O'RDINAL. adj. [ordinal, French; erdi- 
nalis, Latin.] Noting order: as, ſe- 
cond, third. = 

The moon's age is thus found: add to the epact 
the diy of the month and the ordina/ number of 
that month from March incluſive, becauſe the 
enact begins at March, and the ſum of thoſe, 
caſting away tairty or twenty-nine, as often as it 
ariſzin, is the age of the moon. Holder. 

OR DIN AL. 2. /. | ordinal, French; ordi- 
nale, Lat.] A ritual; a book contain- 
ing orders. | Ainſworth. 

ORDINANCE. z. . [ordonnance, French. ] 

1. Law; rule; preſcript. 

It ſeemeth hard to plant any found ordinance, or 
reduce them to a civil government; fince all their 
ill cuſtoms are permitted unto them. Spcrſere 

Let Richerd and Elizabeth, 
The true ſucceedzrs of each royal houſe, 
By God's fair ordinance conjoin together! SHA. 

2, Oblervance commanded. 

Ore r4inarce ought not to exclude the other, 
much leſs to diſparage the other, and Jeait. of all 
to under value that which is the moit eminent. 

Taylor. 

3. Appointment. 

Things created to ſhew bare heads, 

When one but of my ordinance ſtood up, 
To ſpeak of peace or war. Shateſpeare's Coriolanuse 

4. A cannon. It is now generally writ- 
ten for diſtinction crdnarce; its deriva- 
tion is not certain; perhaps when the 
word caunon was firſt introduced, it was 
miſtaken for cancer, and fo not impro- 
perly tranſlated ordinance. It is com- 
monly uſed in a collective ſenſe for more 
cannons than one. 

Caves and womby vaultages of France, 

Shall chide your treſpaſs and return your mock, 
In ſecond accent to his ordinance. Shakeſpeare 


O'rRDINARILY, adv. [from erdinary.] 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules; accord- 
ing to ſettled method, 

We are not to look that the church ſhould 
change her publick laws and ordinances, made ac- 
cording to that which is judged erdinarily and 
commonly fittelt for tie whole, although it chance 


ou 


ORD 


that for ſome particular men the ſame be found in- 

convenient. : Hitkr, 

Springs and rivers do not derive the water 
which they ordinarily refund, from ruin. VWeadevas d. 

2. Commonly ; uſually. 

The inſtunces of human ignorance were not only 
clear ones, but ſuch as are not fo erdineri/y ſuſpect- 
ed. 2 Glanwilles 

Prayer ought to be more than crdinarily fervent 
and vigorous before the ſacrament. Sento. 

OKD¹I NAR T. adj. [ordinarius, Latin, } 
1. Eſtabliſhed ; methodical ; regular. 

Though in arbitrary governments there may be 
a body of laws obferved in the ordinazy forms of 
juſtice, they are not ſufficient to ſecure any rights 

do the people; becauie they may be diſpenſed with. 
Addijon's Freebeldere 

The ſtanding erdinary means of conviction fails 
ing to influence them, it is not to be expected that 
any extraordinary means ſhould be able to do it. 

Atterburys 

Through the want of a fincere intention of pleaſe 
ſing God in all our actions, we fall into ſuch ir- 
regularities of lite, as by the ordinary means of 
grace we ſhould. have power to avoid. Laws 

2. Common; uſual, 

Yet did the only utter her doubt to her daugh- 
ters, thinking, ſince the worſt was paſt, the would 
attend a further occaſion, leit over much haſte 
might ſeem to proceed of the ordinary millike be- 
tween ſiſters in law. Sidncy. 

It is ſufficient that Moſes have the ordinary cre- 
dit of an hiſtorian given him. Tun. 

This deſignation of the perſon our author is 
more than ordinary obliged to take care of. becauſe 
he hath made the conveyance, a, well as the power 
itſelt, ſacred, Lockes 

There is nothing more ordinary than children's 
receiving into their minds propoſitions from their 
parents; which being faſtened by degrees, are at: 
laſt, whether true or falſe, rivetted there. Locke. 

Method is not lefs requiſite in ordinary canvers 
ſation, than in-writinge Addiſon. 

3. Mean; of low rank: 1 

Theſe are the paths wherein ye have walked,. 
that are of the >d/nary ſort of men; theſe are the 
very ſteps ye have trodden, and the manifeſt degrees 
whereby ye are of your guides and directors trained 
up in that ſchool. Hocker. 

Men of common capacity, and but ordinary 
judgment, are not able to diſcern what things are 
fitteſt for each kind and Rate of regiment. Hostei. 

Every ordinary reader, upon the publiſhing of a 
new poem, has will and ill- nature enough to turn 
ſeveral palſages of it into ridicule, and very often 
in the right place. Addiſan. 

My ſpeculations, when ſold ſingle, are delights 

for the rich and wealthy; after ſome time they come 
to the market in great quantities, and are every 
ordinary man's money. Addiſone 
| You will wonder how ſuch an ordinary fellow 
as Wood, could get his majeſty's broad ſeal. Swifts 
4. Ugly; not handſome :. as, ſhe is an or- 
dinary woman. 
O'RDinaRyY. 2. / | | 
1. Eſtabliſhed judge of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
The evil will | 
Of all their pariſhioners they had conftrain'd, 


If fault be in theſe things any where. juſtly 
found, law hath referred the whole diſpoſition and 
redreſs thereof to the ordinary of the piace. Hookers 

2. Settled eſtabliſhment. 

Spain had no other wars ſave thoſe which were 
grown into an ordinary; now they have coupled 
therewith the extraordinary of the Valtoline and 
Palatinates Bacon. 


3. Actual and conſtant office. 

Villiers had an intimation of the King's pleaſure 
to be his cupbearer at large; and the ſummer fol- 
lowing he was admitted in -rdary. Morton. 

He at laſt accepted, and was idon after made 
chaplain in ardinary to his majeſty, Fell, 


H h 4. Regular 
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Who to the ordinary of them complain'd. Hubberds . 


ORE 
4. Regular price of a meal. 
Our courteous Antony, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt; 
And for his ordinary pays his heart 
For what his eyes eat only. : Shakeſpeare. 
5. A place of eating eſtabliſhed at a cer- 
tain price. | 
They reckon all their errors for accompliſh- 
ments : and all the odd words they have picked up 
in a coftee-houſe, or a gaming ordinary, are pro- 
duced as flowers of ſty le. Swift. 
0 O'RDINATE. v. a. [erdinatus, Lat.] 
To appoint. | 
Finding how thœcertain right did ſtand, 
With full conſent this man did ordinate 
The heir apparent to the crown and land. 


gular; methodical. 
Ordinate figures are ſuch as have all their ſides 

and all their angles equal. Ray on the Creation. 
OR DIN ATTION. . J. [ordinatio, Latin; 
from ordinate. 

1. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency, conſe- 
quent on a decree. 
Every creature is good, partly by creation, and 
partly by ordinatione Perkins. 

* Virtue and vice have a natural ordinativn to 
the happineſs and miſery of life reſpectively. 
; Norris. 
2. The act of inveſting any man with ſa- 


cerdotal power. 

Though ordained by Arian biſhops, his ordi- 
nation was never queſtioned. Stilling fleet. 

St. Paul lobks upon Titus as advanced to the 
dignity of a prime ruler of the church, and en- 
truſted with a large dioceſe under the immediate 
government of their reſpective elders ; and thoſe 


deriving authority from his ordination. Scuth. 
OR DNAN CE. 2. /. 
written more frequently ordinance ; but 
erdnance is uſed for diſtinction.] Can- 


non ; great guns. 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field ? 
And heav'n's artillery thunder in the {kies ? Shak. 
When a ſhip ſeels or rolls in foul weather, the 
breaking looſe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. 
Raleigh, 
There are examples of wounded perſons that 
have roared for anguiſh and torment at the diſ- 
charge of ordnance, though at a very great diſtance. 
Bentley. 


ORDO'NNANCE. . /. [French.] Dil- 
poſition of figures in a picture. 
O'zDuRE. . /. [ordure, French; from 
fordes, Latin. Skinner.) Dang; filth. 
Gard'ners with ordure hide thoſe roots 
That ſhall firſt ſpring and be moſt delicate. Shak. 
Working upon human crdure, and by long pre- 
paration rendering it odoriferous, he terms it ⁊ibetta 
occidentalis. Braun. 
We added fat pollutions of our own, 
T*' encreaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage. Dryd. 
Renew'd by ordure's ſympathetick force, 
As oil'd with magick juices for the courſe, 
Vig'rous he riſes. | Pope. 
Oak. 2. J. [one, or ona, Saxon; oor, 
Dutch, a mine.] | 
1. Metal unrefined ; metal yet in its foſſil 
ſtate. | 
Round about him lay on every fide, 
Great heaps of gold that never would be ſpent ; 


Of which ſome were rude ore not purify d 
Of Mulciber's devouring element. Spenſer. 


8 


They would have brought them the gold ore 
aboard their ſhips. | 
A hill not far, 
Shone with a gloſſy ſcurf, undoubted ſign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 


Raleigh's Apology. 


The work of ſulphur. 


Daniel. 
O'sDINATE. adj. [ordinatus, Lat.] Re- 


[This was anciently | 


OrGA'NICK. 


— 
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Who have labour'd more | 
To ſearch the treaſures of the Roman ſtore, c 
Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore? Roſcom. 
Quick-filver ore of this mine is the richeſt of all 
ores 1 have yet ſeen, for ordinarily it contains in it 
half quick-filver, and in two parts of ore, one part 
ore, two parts of quick-filver. Brown. 
We walk in dreams on fairy land, 
Where golden ore lies mixt with common ſand. 


Thoſe who unripe veins in mines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 

Till time digeſts the yet imperfect ore, 
And know it will be gold another day. 

Thoſe profounder regions they explore, 
Where metals ripen in vaſt cakes of ore. 


2. Metal. 


Dryden. 
Garth. 


The liquid ore he drain'd, 


wrought, | 
Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4 1. J. A weed either grow- 
O'REwooD. ing upon the rocks under 
high water mark, or broken from the 
bottom of the ſea by rough weather, 
and caſt upon the next by the wind and 
flood. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
O'RFGILD. 2. /. The reſtitution of goods 
or money taken away by a thief by 
violence, if the robbery was committed 
in the day-time. Ainſworth, 
O'rGaL. 2. /. Lees of wine. | ; 
O'RGAN. . J. [organe, French; y,. 
1. Natural inſtrument; as the tongue is 
the organ of ſpeech, the lungs of re- 
ſpiration. 

When he ſhall hear ſhe died u 
The ever lovely c:gan of her life 
Shall come apparell'd in more precious habit, 
Than when ſhe liv'd indeed. Shakeſpeare. 

For a mean and organ, by which this operative 
virtue might be continued, God appointed the 
light to be united, and gave it alſo motion and 
heat. Ralcigh, 
The aptneſs of birds is not ſo much in the con- 
formity of the organs of ſpeech, as in their atten- 
tion. Bacon. 


pon his words, 


Wit and will 

Can judge and chuſe, without the body's aid ; 

Tho? on ſuch objects they are working till, 
As thro' the body's organs are convey d. Dawies. 
An inſtrument of muſick conliſting of 
Pipes filled with wind, and of ſtops 
touched by the hand. [Orgue, French. ] 
A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a prodigious 
number of fingers playing upon all the organ pipes 
in the world, and making every one ſound a parti- 


cular note. Keil. 
While in more lengthen'd notes and ſlow, 
The deep, majeſtick, ſolemn organs blow. Pape. 


OrGa'nicCaLl. aaj [organigue, French; 
organicus, Latin.] 
1. Conſiſting of various parts co-operating 
with each other. 
He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav'n's choriſters, orgarick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeem to be 


1 . 


powerful, and beneficent being. Bentlcy. 
2. Inſtrumental; acting as inſtruments of 
nature or art, to a certain end. 


Read with them thoſe organick arts which enable 
men to diſcourſe and write perſpicuouſly, ele- 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
| 


of quick-filver, and ſometimes in three parts of | 


Diyien:} Ga ak wicatty,; adv. [from orgaxica] 


] Orca"nicarness. 2. J. [from orgati. 


Firſt his own tools; then what might elſe be] 


OkGa'sM. 7. FS. [orgaſme, Fr. mene 
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gantly, and according to the ff 
mean, or lowly. 

3. Reſpecting organs. 

She could not produce à monſter of any th: 
that hath more vital and organical parts Tow, ti 
of marble. 2 

They who want the ſenſe of diſcipline or 1 5 
ing, are by conſequence deprived of ſpeech nt f 
any immediate organical indiſpoſition, but fir . 
of diſcipline, Bla 


tteſt ſtyle of 
— 


By means of organs or inſtrumen 
organical diſpoſition of parts, 
All ſtones, metals, and minerals, are real u. 


getables; that is, grow organically from ſeed 1 
well as plants. Lit, 


ts; by 


cal.) State of being organical. 
O'RGarisM. . J. [from organ.] Orga. 
cal ſtructure. 
How admirable is the natural ſtructure or 2. 
iſm of bodies. | Greew's Cimd 
O'rGanisT. 2. / [organiſte, French, 
from organ.] One who plays on the 
organ. 
An organi? ſerves that office in a publick cho. 
Bil. 
ORGANIZATION. #. J. [from N 
Conſtruction in which the parts are 
diſpoſed as to be ſubſervient to exch 
other. | 
Every man's ſenſes differ as much from others in 
their figure, colour, ſite, and infinite other peculi 
arities in the organization, as any one man's cu 
from itſelf, through divers accidental variations, 
Glanville's Seer, 
That being then one plant, which has ſuch a 
organization of parts in one coherent body, partak. 
ing of one common life, it continues to be the 
ſame plant, though that life be communicates u 
new particles of matter, in a like continued g 
nizations Lit, 
To OROGANIZ E. v. a. [organiſer, French; 
from organ.] To conſtruct fo as that 
one part co- operates with another; to 
form organically. : 
As the ſoul doth organize the body, and give Ute 
to every member that ſubſtance, qu®.tity, and ſhaxt 
which nature ſeeth moſt expedient, fo the inward 
grace of ſacraments may teach what ſerveth bet 
for their outward form. Hale. 
A genial and cheriſhing heat ſo acts upon the 
fit and obſequious matter, wherein it was harboured, 
as to organize and faſhion that diſpoſed matter x. 
cording to the exigencies of its own nature. H, 
Thoſe nobler faculties in the mind, matter . 
nizcd could never produce. Ray en the Creatiits 
The identity of the ſame man conſiſts in a ff. 
ticipation of the ſame continued lite, by conſent? 
fleeting particles in ſucceſſion vitally united mY 
ſame organized body. Laas. 
O'xGanLOFT. 2. J [organ and fi. The 
loft where the organs ſtand. 5 
Five young ladies of no ſmall tame for ar 
great ſeverity of manners, would go no where by 
their lovers but to an organ/oft in a church, war 
they had a cold treat and ſome few oper? __ 


| 


ern : 
from 
You! 


A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy, Donne. | O'RGANPIPE. 7. fo [organ and pife.) The 
: He with ſerpent tongue pipe of a muſical organ. uence 
Organick, or impulſe of vocal air, he thunder, 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton. "That deep and dreadful organgipts pronounc'd 
The organical ſtructure of human bodies, where. The name of Proſper. Shakeſpeare's Tonp/a 
by they live and move, and are vitally informed by O + [eri anum, Lat. Ant 
the ſoul, is the workmanſhip of a moſt wiſe, WRAY « "s F* 8 0 Ainſu. 


herb. 


Sudden vehemence. vent fi 
This rupture of the lungs, and com 2 2 
ting of blood, uſually ariſes from an cd Bl.cinri 
þ 


moderate motion of the blood. 
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f the curious lodgment and Inoſcula- 

= try nerves, the orgaſms of the 


and perturbations of the 
Derham. 


tion of 
ſpirits ſhould be allayed, 


mind quieted- 


5 


q mn Vn , A ſea-fiſh, called like- 
5 l 3 Both ſeem a corruption 
E of the orkenyling, as being taken on 
5 the Orkney coaſt. | Ainſworth. 


| OrG1 LLOUS- 4%. [orgueilleux, French.] 
proud; haughty. Not in uſe. 
From iſles of Greece 
5 orgillous, their high blood chafed, 
ſhips. 
Shakeſpeare. 


O'sG185. 2. J. [prgres, French; orgia, 


ince , 
3 N the port of Athens ſent their 


ick revels. : 
5 Theſe are nights 
Solemn to the ſhining rites 
Of the fairy prince and knights, 
While the moon their crgies lightss Ben Jonſon. 
She feign'd noQturnal orgies z left my bed, 
And, mix'd with Trojan dames, the dances led. 
Dryden. 
+ Forichalcum, Latin. ] 


O'xicHALCH. 2. 
Braſs. 


from Corinth fet, 


bolt. Not Bilbo ſteel, nor braſs 

by; Nor coftly :richalch from ſtrange Phenice, 
1. But ſuch as could both Phœbus arrows ward, 
re 0 And th' hailing darts of heav'n beating hard. 


Spenſer. 
ORIENT. adj. [oriens, Latin. ] 
1, Riſing as the ſun. 
Moon that now meet'ſt the 0772nt ſun, now fly'ſt 
With the fix'd ſtars. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
When fair morn crient in heav'n appear*d. Milton. 
2. Eaſtern; oriental. | 


w_ ſparkling. 
1 The liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 
_ Shall come again transform'd to orient pearl; 
75 Adxantaging their loan with intereſt, 
FE Ot:-ntimes double gain of happineſs. Shakeſpearesſ 
denz There do breed yearly an innumerable company 
unt of gnats, whoſe property is to fly unto the eye of 
r; 0 tie lion, as being a bright and orient thing. Abbot. 
We have ſpoken of the cauſe of orient colours in 

ve Ut birds ; which is by the fineneſs of the ſtrainer. 
| have, | Bacon's Natura! Hiſtory, 
nw; Morning light 
th be! More crient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws 
Hale Oer the blue firmament a radiant white. Milton. 
don the In thick ſheiter of black ſhades imbowr'd, 
houred He offers to each weary traveller 
ter x Riz ent liquor in a cryſtal glaſs, | 

1 To cuench the drouth of Phœbus. Milton. 
rot the chiefs about their necks the ſcutcheons 
redtur. wore, | 
oo Vith cricn? pearls and jewels powder'd o'er. Dryden. 
abe Owext, 2. J. [ orient, French.] The 


eaſt; the part where the ſun firſt ap- 
pear? 
peels. 
ORIENTAL. adj. oriental, Fr.] Eaſt- 
ern; placed in the eaſt; proceeding 
from the eaſt. 
Your hips went as well to the pillars of Her- 
5 as to Pequin upon the oriental ſeas, as far as 
** vorders of the eaſt Tartary. Bacon. 
dme aſcribing heieto the generation of gold, 
_—_— ine bodies to receive ſome appropriate in- 
urce from the ſun's aſcendent and oriental ra- 
ay : h 55 Browne 
"Ie STAL. 2. J An inhabitant of the 
tern parts of the world. 


] = They have been of th } 
Wa 4 ee! aat great uſe to following 
fin) nen to be imitated by the Arabians and other 
1 33 : Grew. 
, MENTALISM, 2. J. [from oriental. 


An idiom of the eaſtern languages 3 an 
KIN mode of ſpeech, 


Latin] Mad rites of Bacchus ; fran- | 


z. Pright; ſhining; glittering 3 gaudy ; | 
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ORI 
OrrenTa'"LIiTY. =. /. [from oriental. 
State of being oriental. | 
His revolution being regular, it hath no efficacy 
peculiar from its orjentaluy, but equally diſperſeth 
his beams. Brown. 

O'r1FICE. z. J. [orifice, French; orifi- 

cium, Lat.] Any opening or perforation, 
The prince of Oranye, in his firſt hurt by the 
Spaniſh boy, could find no means to ſtanch the 
blood, but was fain to have the orifice of the wound 
ſtopped, by men's thumbs, ſucceeding one another 
for the ſpace of two days. Bacon. 
Their mouths | 

With hideous orifice gap'd on us wide, 
Portending hollow truce. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Etna was bored through the top with a mon- 
ſtrous orifices Addiſon. 
Blood-letting, Hippocrates ſaith, ſhould be done 
with broad lancets or ſwords, in order to make 
a large orifice by ſtabbing or pertuſion. Arbutbnot. 
O'rRIFLams. 2. J. [probably a corruption 
of auriflamma, Latin; or flamme d'or, 
French; in like manner as orpimert is 

_ corrupted. ] A golden ſtandard. Ainſau. 
O'riGan. 2. . [origan, French; origa- 

num, Latin.] Wild marjoram, 
I ſaw her in ker proper hue, 

. Bathing herſelf in crigan and thyme. Spenſer. 
O'ricin. t 1. J. [origine, French; 
ORIGINAL. origo, Lat.] 

1. Beginning; firſt exiſtence. 8 

The ſacred hiſtorian only treats of the origins of 
terreſtrial animals. | Bentley's Sermons. 
2, Fountain; ſource; that which gives 


beginning or exiſtence. 
Nature, which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be border'd certain in itſelf, Shakeſpeare. 
If any ſtation upon earth be honourable, theirs 
was; and their poſterity therefore have no reaſon to 
bluſh at the memory of ſuch an original. Atterbury. 
Some philoſophers have placed the original of 
power in admiration, either of ſurpaſſing form, 
great valour, or ſuperior underſtanding. Dawenant. 
Original of beings ! pow'r divine! 
Since that I live and that I think, is thine. Prior. 
Theſe great orbs, | 
Primitive founts, and origins of light. Prior, 
3. Firſt copy; archetype ; that from which 
any thing 1s tranſcribed or tranſlated. 


In this ſenſe origin is not uſed. 

Compare this tranflation with the origiral, the 
three firſt ſtanzas are rendered almoſt word for 
word, not only with the ſame elegance, but with 
the ſame turn of expreſſion. Addiſon. 

External material things, as the objects of ſen- 
ſation; and the operations of our minds within, 
as the objects of reflection; are the only originals 
from whence all our ideas take their beginnings. 

Locke. 
4. Derivation ; deſcent. 
They, like the ſeed from which they ſprung, 
accurſt, 2 

Againſt the gods immortal hatred nurſt; 

An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood, 
Lxpreſſing their original from blood. Dryden. 
ORUGINAL. adj. [originel, French; ori- 
ginalis, Lat.] Primitive; priſtine; firſt. 

The original queſtion was, whether God hath 
forbidden the giving any worſhip to himſelf by an 
image? | Stilling fleet. 

Had Adam obeyed God, his original perfection, 
the knowledge and ability God at firſt gave him, 
would ſtill have continued. Wake. 

You till, fair mother, in your offspring trace 
The ſtock of beauty deſtin'd for the race 
Kind nature forming them, the pattern took, 
From heav'n's firſt work, and Eve's original look. 

Prior. 
Ox I NA . adv. [from original. 
1. Primarily; with regard to the firſt 


ORI 

A very great difference between a king that 
holdeth his crown by a willing act of eſtates, and 
one that holdeth it originally by the law of nature 
and deſcent of blood. Bacon. 

As God is originally holy in himſelf, ſo he might 
communicate his ſanity to the ſons of men, 
whom he intended to bring unto the fruition of 
himſelf. | Pear ſons 

A preſent bleſſing upon our faſts, is neither ori- 
ginally due from God's juſtice, nor becomes due to 
us from his veracity. Smallridge. 

2. At firſt. - 

The metallic and mineral matter, found in the 
perpendicular intervals of the ſtrata, was originally, 
and at the time of the deluge, lodged in the bodies 
of thoſe ſtrata. Wedward.. 

3. As the firſt author, 

For what originally others writ, 

May be fo well diſguis'd and fo improv'd, 
That with ſome juſtice it may paſs for yours. 

: | Roſcommon 
Orr 'cInNALNEss. u. . [from original.] 
The quality or ſtate of being original. 
ORr1'GINARY. adj. [originaire, French; 

from origin.] 
1. Productive; cauſing exiſtence, 

The production of animals in the originary way, 
requires a certain degree of warmth, which proceeds 
from the ſun's influence. Cbey ne. 

2. Primitive; that which was the firſt: 
ſtate. 

Remember I am built of clay, and muſt 
Reſolve to my originary duſt. Sandys on Job. 

To Or1'GINATE. v. a. [from origin.] To 
bring into exiſtence, | 

To ORI'GINATE. v. 4. 
ence. | 

Or1cinaA' TION. #./. [originatio, Latin; 
from originate.] . 

1. The act or mode of bringing into exiſt- 
ence ; firſt production. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind ſeems 
to be univerſal; but the particular methods of that 
origination excogitated by the heathen, were par- 
ticular, | ET Hale. 

This eruca is propagated by animal parents, to 
wit, butterflies, after the common origination of all 
caterpillars. Ray. 

Deſcartes firſt introduced the fancy of making a 
world, and deducing the origination of the univerſe 
from mechanical principles. . Keil. 

2. Deſcent from a primitive. ö 

The Greek word uſed by the apoſtles to expreſs 
the church, ſignifieth, a calling forth, if we look 
upon the origination. Pearſon. 

Of'r180Ns, . . [oraiſon, French. This 
word is variouſly accented ; Shakeſpeare 
has the accent both on the firſt and 
ſecond ſyllables; Milton and {Craſhaw 
on the firſt, others on the ſecond. |] A 
prayer; a ſupplication. | 

| Nymph, in thy oriſans 
Be all my fins r2member'd. S4474-(prare's Hamlet. 

Alas! your too much love and care of me 
Are heavy oriſons *gainſt this poor wretch. Shakeſp, 

He went into St. Paul's church, where he had 
oriſens and Te Deum ſung. ©#G<:m1s Henry VII. 

My wakeful lay ſhall knock 
At th' oriental gates, and duly mock 
The early larks ſhrill rien, to be 
An anthem at the day's nativity. Craſtaꝛb. 
His daily oriſons attract our ears. Sardys on Job. 
Lowly they bow'd, adoring, and began 
Their oriſons, eac!: morning duly paid. 
So went he on with his griſans, 
Which, if you mark them well, were wiſe ones. 
Cetton. 


— 


To take exiſt- 


Milton. 


Here at dead of night 
The hermit oft, mid his criſant, hears 
Aghaſt the voice of time-diſparting tow'rs. Dyer. 


cauſe ; from the beginning. | 
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The midnight clock atteſts my fervent pray'rs, 
The rifng ſun my eriſons declares, Harte. 


Oxk. . . [orca, Latin.] A ſort of great 


O'rLOP. 2. . [overloep, Dutch.) The 

middle deck. Skinner. 

A ſmall ſhip of the king's called the Penſie, was 

a7 led by the Lyon, a principal thip of Scotland; 

wherein the Penſie ſo applied her ſhot, that the 

Lyon's gerlop was broken, her ſails and tackling 
torn; and laſtly, ſhe was boarded and taken. 

25 Hayward. 


O RNAMENT. »./. [ornamentum, Latin; 


ornement, French. ] 
1. Embeiliſhment ; decoration. 1 
So may the outward fhows be leaſt themſelves ; 
The world is ſtill deceiv'd with ornament. Shakeſp. 
2. Something that embelliſhes. 
Ivorie, wrought in ornaments to decke the cheekes 
of horſe. Chapman. 
The Tuſcan chief to me has ſent 
Their crown, and ev'ry regal ornament. Dryden. 
No circumſtances of life can place a man ſo far 
below the notice of the world, but that his virtues 
or vices will render him, in ſome degree, an orna- 
ment or diſgrace to his profeſſion. — Regers. 
3. Honour; that which confers dignity. 
They are abuſed and injured, and betrayed from 
their only perfection, whenever they are taught, 
that any thing is an orzament in them, that is not 
an ornament in the wiſeſt amongſt mankind. Law. 
The perſons of different qualities in both ſexes, 
are indeed allowed their different ornaments ; but 
theſe are by no means coſtly, being rather deſigned 
as marks of diſtinction than to make a figure. 
7 Addiſon. 
Ozrnant'rxTAL. adj. [from ornament. | 
Serving to decoration ; giving embel- 


liſhment. | 

Some think it moſt ornamental to wear their 

' bracelets on their wriſts, others about their ancles. 
Brown. 

If the kind be capable of more perſection, though 
rather in the ornamental parts of it, than the eſſen- 
tial, what rules of morality or reſpect have | broken, 
in naming the defects, thar they may hereafter be 
amended 7 Dryer. 
Even the Heathens have eſtee med this variety not 
only ornamental to the carto, but à proef of the wiſ- 
dim of the Creator. F/eidwward, 
If no adyancement or knowledge can be had from 
uaiverfities, the time there ſpent is loſt; every 
ornamental part of education is better taught elſe- 


here. Seoift en Religiune 
OaNAMEN TALLY. adv. |trom orna- 
mental.] In ſuch a manner as may 


confer embelliſhment. 

Ox NAMEN TED. adj. [from ornament. 
Embelliſhed; bedecked. This is, I 
think, a word of late introduction, not 
very elegant. 

O'RNATE. adi. [ornatus, Latin,] Be- 
decked; decorated; fine. 

hat thing of ſea or land, 
Female of ſex it ſeems, 
That ſo bedeck' d, nate and gay, 
Comes this way ſailing ? Milton's Agoniſtes. 

O'sNATENESS. . /. { from ernaze.] Finery; 

ſtate of being embelliſhed. 


O' KN ATURE. 2. J. [ornatus, Lt.] De- 


coration. | | Ainſworth. 

Ox x1'sCoPIST. 2. . [lens and whnns | 
One who examines the flight of birds in 
order to foretel futurity. ry 

OrNITHO LOGY. #. J. [lens and Ae. 
A diſcourſe on birds. EY 

O'RPHAN. 2. /. [3-229 ; orphelin, Fr.] 
A child who has loſt father or mother, 
or both. 


1 
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Poor »rphan in the wide world ſcattered, , 
As budding branch rent from the native tree, 
And thrown forth until it be withered ; 
Such is the ſtate of man. Spenſer. 

Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow on 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

To wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? SCE p. 

Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 

And ruin'd orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 

The fea with ſpoils his angry bullets ſtrow, 
Widows and orphans making as they go. Waller. 

Pity, with a parent's mind, | 
This helpleſs or phar whom thou leav'ſt behind 
Dryden. 

Collections were made for the relief of the poor, 

whether widows or orphans. Nelſon. 
O'rPHAN. adj. [orphelin, French.] Be- 
reft of parents. 

This king, left or phar both of father and mother, 
found his eſtate, when he came to age, ſo disjointed 
even in the nobleſt and ſtrongeſt limbs of govern- 
ment, that the name of a king was grown odious. 

Sidn:y. 

O'xPHANAGE.T] n. / [orphelinage, Fren. 

O'RPHANISM. from orphan.] State 

of an orphan. | 

O'RPIMENT. 2. J. [ auripigmentum, Lat. 
orpiment, orpin, French. ] 

True and geninue orpimen? is a foliaceous foſſil, 
of a fine and pure texture, remarkably heavy, and 
its colour is a bright and beautitul yeliow, lixe that 
of gold. It is not hard but very tough, eaſily 
bending without breaking. Orp/ment has been ſup- 
poſed to contain gold, and is found in mines of gold, 
ſilver, and copper, and ſometimes in the ſtrata of 
marl. Hill. 

For the golden colour, it may be made by ſome- 
ſmall mixture of imm, ſuch as they uſe to braſs 
in the yellow alchymy; it will ealy recover that 
which the iron Ioſeth. Bacon, 

Oz PHANOTROPHY. #. J. [3:Pav; and 
ToÞr.] An hoſpital for orphans. 

O'ryINE. u. . [orpin, Fr. telephon, Lat. | 
Liverer or roſe root, anacampſeros, Tele- 
phum, or Rhodia radis. A plant. Miller. 

Cool viotets and ine growing ſtill, | 
Embathed balm and cheerful galingale. Fpenſer. 

O'rRERY. 2./. An inſtrument which by 
many complicated movements repre- 
ſents the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies. It was firſt made by Mr. Row- 
ley, a mathematician born at Litchfield, 
and ſo named from his patron the earl 
of Orrery : by one or other of this fa- 
mily almoſt every aft has been encou- 
raged or improved. 


O'sRis. . /. [oris, Lat.] A plant and 


flower. Miller, 

The nature of the crris root is almoſt fingular ; 
for roots that are in any degree ſweet, it is but the 
ſame ſweetneſs with the wood or leaf; but the cr- 
ris is not ſweet in the leaf; neither is the flower any 
thing ſo ſweet as the root. Bacon. 

O'RRIS. 2. /. [old French.] A ſort of 
gold or ſilver lace. 

Ox Ts. 2. /. ſeldom with a fingular. [This 
word is derived by S4:nner from ort, 
German, the fourth part of any thing ; 
by Mr. Lye more reaſonably from erda, 
Iriſh, a fragment. In Anglo Saxon, era 
ſignifies the beginning ; whence in ſome 
provinces odds and ends, for ords and 
ends, ſignify remnants, ſcattered pieces, 
refuſe; from ord thus uſed probably 
came ort.] Refuſe; things left or 


thrown away. Obſolete, 
3 
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ORT 
He muſt be taught, and train'd, and bid 90 f. 

A barren- ſpirited fellow, one that fees: "ny 
On abject orts and imitations. $ 
The fractions of her faith, ors of her love 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greafy n, 
Of her o'er-eaten faith, are bound to Nane 0 


. 


15 7 L. bear, 


£8. bear 
A [GPM 


* 

Much good do't you then; 
Brave pluſh and velvet men 
Can feed on orts, and ſafe in your ſage. e! 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

The ſtagers, and the ſtage-wrights too. Ben Jr. 
O'RTHODOX, adj. [i and... 
5 7 555 5 and a; 
ORTHODOXAL. S orthedex, French 
Sound in opinion and doctrige: nc 
heretical. Ortheroxal is not uſed, 

Be you perſuaded and ſettled in the five prote? 
ant religion profeſſed by the church or Each. 
which is as ſound and orthedex in the det. 
thereof, as any Chriſtian church in the world, 7 

An uniform profeſſion of one and the fuse 
thedoxal verity, which was once given to the fin 
In the holy Apoſtles days. Wi: 

Eternal bliſs is not immediately ſuperſtruckel F: 
the moſt orthodox beliefs; but as our Savicur ſaith 
If ye know theſe things, happy are ve if ye do ho 
the doing mult be firſt ſuperſtructed on the hank 
ing or believing, before any happineſs can be ti; 
on If, | Han vrai. 

Origen and the two Clemens's, their works wes 
originally orthodox, but had been afterwards &. 
rupted, and interpolated by hereticks in tome pus 
of them. | . Wire and. 

O'RTHODOXLY. adv. [from urthiais.) 
With ſoundneſs of opinion. 

The doctrine of the church of England, exyreT:! 
in the thirty-nine articles, is ſo ſoundly aue (© 2. 
thodoxly ſettled, as cannot be queſtioned without 
extreme danger to the honour of our religion. Fa. 

O aT HOPDOxx. ./ Dec S- Oer : grthid:xit, 
Fr. from orthodox.] Soundnes in ori- 
nion and dectrine. | 

Baſil himſelf bears full and clear te*inory t 
Gregory's orthodoxy. Fai cricrds 

I do not attempt explaining the myeric: 7 the 
Chriſtian religion; fince Providence intended gt 
ſhould be myſteries, it cannot be agretrable 13 1c, 

orthodoxy, or good ſenſe, to go about it. . 
ORT HODROMU ICEs. 2. /. | from . d atd 
des.] The art of ſailing in the ar 
of ſome great circle, which is the Hr 
or ſtraighteſt diſtance between ary t 
points on the ſurface of the globe. 
; TT Hlarri, 
O'RTHOHDPROMUY. 2. . [and 
orthodromie, Pr.] Sailing in a fragt 
courſe. : 
O'RTHOGON. 2. / UA di and yum] 
A reQangled figure. ; 

The ſquare will make you ready for all mann © 
compartments z your cylinder for yauites ts 
and round buildings; your /e and kunde 
for ſharp ſteeples. | Pea. 2 

OrTHO"GONAL. adj. [orthogenel, Frencs) 
from orthogon. |] Rectangular. _. 
O'RTHOGRAPHER. #./. | 29976 and age. 
One who ſpells according to the rule 
grammar. 2 min 

He was wont to ſpeak plain, like an hon fes 
and a ſoldier; and now he is turn d π.e⁰ 7 
his words are juſt ſo many ſtrange dies. Ss, 


OrTHOGRAPHICAL. adj. [from ci, 


2ths, 


$3 


grapby.] | 1. . 
1. Rightly ſpelled. : W 
2. Relating to the ſpelling. 1 0 

I received from him the following letter Mey 
after having reRified ſome little „ Oscin 


miſtakes, I ſhall make a preſent of to the publ. 


, 2 ee 
; Addiſcn 4 Spe2d: ' 


3. Deluueae 


dexit, 
1 ori- 


Nn erz their vibrations, or cillatery motions. 
57 Kune 5 Arduthnot. 
renca; Cerraxcy. nf. [oſcitantia, Latin. ] 

. The act of yawning. 
57452. ?. Unuſual ſleepineſs; careleſſneſs. 
rules Cl Jt perſons of circumſpect piety have been over- 
(401, what ſecurity can there be for our wreckleſs 
neſt mat 2 F Gove of the Torgues 
my might proceed from the oſcitancy of tranſcrib- 

Feat. w 0, to diſpatch their work the ſooner, uſed 

ele G. 5 ag - in cyphers. Addiſon's Spectator. 


Delineated according to the elevation, 
| e ground- plot. | 
15 = S oeraphical ſchemes there ſhould be a 
true delineation and the juſt dimenſions of each 
Yace, and of what belongs to it. Mortimer. 

Or THOGRA THAT TT. ady. [from or- 
thiora hical.] 5 : 

1 8 to the rules of ſpelling. 

2. According to the elevation. 


THO'GRAPHY. 2. J. [üedes and 
gre erthegraphie, F rench. |] 


1. The part of grammar which teaches 
low words ſhould be ſpelled. 
This would render languages much more eaſy to 
pe leamed, as to reading and pronouncing, and 
ch ecialy az to the writing them, which now as 
thi ſtind we find to be troubleſome, and it is no 
{ill part of grammar which treats of orthography 
and right Pronunciations 3 Holder. 
2. The art or practice of ſpelling. 
in London they clip their words after one manner 
haut the court, another in the city, and a third in 
to ſuburbs; all which reduced to writing, would 
entirely confound orthegraphys : - 
The elevation of a building delineated. 
You have the 9rth2graphy or upright of this 
er-und-plot, and the explanation with a ſcale of feet 
end inches. Moxon. 
| OxTHO'PNOEA. 1. J. [3:90mvan 3 orthopnee, 
Fr.] A diſorder of the lungs, in which 
reſpiration can be performed only in an 
upright poſture. 


. 
Py . 


His diſeaſe was an aſthma oft turning to an er- 
#:praqz the cauſe a tranſlation of tartarous hu-, 
urs from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 


O'sTIVE. adj. [ortive, French; ortivus, 
Latin.] Relating to the riſing of any 
planet or ſtar, | ; 

O'RTOLAN. n. J. [French.] A ſmall 
bird accounted very delicious, 

Nar ↄrtelars nor godwits. Cooley. 

C'rratl 1. J. [orvale, French; orvala, 
Latin.] The herb clary. Dis. 

CavitTax. 2. J. [orvietano, Italian; ſo 


ed from a mountebank at Orvieto in 
itn.) An antidote or counter poiſon ; 
« mecicinal compoſition or electuary, 


good againſt poiſon, Bailey. 

O<cyro'crLE. 5. Dl and *. A 
kind of he: nia when the inteſtines break 
into the ſcrotum. Dis. 

C-cttts TION. n. J. [ofcillum, Latin. ] 
ie act of moving backward and for- 
ward like a pendulum, 

Ve 175 a\TORY, adj. [ofcillum, Lat.] 
».0117g backwards and forwards like a 
rendulum. | 

actions upon the ſolids are ſtimulating or 


N T. adj, [ofcitans, Latin. !] 

. Lau ning; unuſually ſleepy. 

4 eepy; ſluggiſh, 
e 9citanr lazy piety gave vacancy for them, and 
e weil now lend none back again. Decay of Piety. 


CITATION. n. J. [oſcito, Lat.] The 


Swift. | 


088 


1 ſhall defer conſidering this ſubject till I come 
to my treatiſe of eſcitation, laughter, and ridicule, 
Tatler. 
O's1ER. 2. . [eſer, French; witex.] A 
tree of the willow kind, growing by 
the water, of which the twigs are uſed 
for baſket-work. 
The rank of offers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place. 
Shakejpeares 
Ere the ſun advance his burning eye, 
I muſt fill up this er cage of ours 
With baleful werds and precious juiced flowers. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Car comes crown'd with oxier, ſegs, and weeds. 
| | Drayton. 
Bring them for food ſweet boughs and ers cut, 
Nor all the winter long thy hay-rick ſhut. Day. 
Like her no nymph can willing /fers bend, 
In baſket-works, which painted ſtreaks eommend. 
; | Dryden. 
Along the marſhes ſpread, 
We made the er fringed bank our bed. Pope. 
O's MunD, 2. J/. A plant. It is ſome- 
times uſed in medicine. It grows upon 
bogs in divers parts of England. 
I Miller. 
O'spray, 1. . [corrupted from ag, 
Lat.] The DO of which it is re- 
ported, that when he hovers in the air, 
all the fiſh in the water turn up their 
bellies, and lie ſtill for him to ſeize which 
he pleaſes. Hanmer. 
I think he'll be to Rome, | 
As is the »ſpray to the fiſh, who takes it 
By ſovereignty of nature. Shateſpeare”s Coriclanus. 
Among the fowls ſhall not- be eaten, the eagle, 
the offifrage, and the o/prays Numbers, xi. 13» 


O'SSELET. . J. French. ] A little hard 


horſe's knee, among the ſmall bones; 

it grows out of a gummy ſubſtance 

which faſtens thoſe bones together. 
= Farrier's Dit. 
O's$1CLE. z. J. [Mculum, Latin.) A 

{mall bone. 

There are three very little bones in the ear, upon 
whoſe right conſtitution depends the due tenſion of 
the tympanum; and if the action of one little 
muſcle, which ſerves to draw one of theſe cles, 
fixt to the tympanum, be loit or abated, the ten- 
ſion of that membrane ceafing, ſound is hindered 
from coming into the ear. Holder. 

Oss FIC E. adj. [ofa and facio, Latin. ] 
Having the power of making bones, or 
changing carneous or membranous to 
bony ſubſtance, 

If the caries be ſuperficial, and the bone firm, 
yon may by medicaments conſume the moifture in 
the caries, dry the bone, and diſpoſe it, by virtue 
of its ick faculty, to thruſt out callus, and make 
ſeparation of its caries. Witeman. 
Oss1F1ca"TION, 2. J. [from . 
Change of carneous, membranous, or 
cartilaginous, into bony ſubſtance. 

Oſſifications or indurations of the artery, appear 
ſo conſtantly in the beginnings of aneuriſms, that 
it is not eaſy to judge whether they are the cauſe 
or the effect of them. Sharps 


Oss1'FRAGE. n. /. 
e/:frague, Fr.] A kind of eagle, whoſe 
fleth is forbid under the name of gry- 

hon. The efifraga or eſpray, is thus 
called, becauſe it breaks the bones of 
animals in order to come at the mar- 
row. It is ſaid to dig up bodies in 
church-yards, and eat what it finds in 


of yawning. 


ſubſtance ariſing on the inſide of a| 


[ofifraga, Latin; 


— 


O8 8 
| that the Latins call it avis bu/taria. See 
OsPRAY. | 
Toa O'ssIT v. v. a. [ and facio.) Ta 
change to bone. „ 
The dilated aorta every where in the neighbour- 
hood of the cyt is generally Med. Sharp's Surg. 
Oss1"'vorouUs. adj. [ and wore. ] De- 
vouring bones. 
The bore of the gullet is not in all ereatures 
_ alike anſwerable to the body or ſtomach : as in the 
fox, which feeds on bones, and ſwallows whole, 
or with little chewing ; and next in a dog and 
other offivorcus quadrupeds, it is very large. Der ham. 
O'ssuaRY. . /. [offuarium, Lat.] A 
charnel houſe; a place where the bones 
of dead people are kept, Dia. 
Ost. 3 A veſſel upon which hops 
Ousr. F or malt are dried. Did. 
OsSTE'NSIBLE. adj. [ofendo, Lat.] Such 
as 1s proper or intended to be ſhewn. 
OsTE'NSIVE. adj. [oftentif, Fr. eſtendo, 
Latin.] Showing; betokening. 
Os TEN T. z. J. [eſtentum, Latin.] 
1. Appearance; air; manner; mien. 
Uſe all th' obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a fad offer, 
To pleaſe his grandam. Shakeſpeare's Mer. of Pon. 
2. Show; token. Theſe ſenſes are pecu- 
liar to Shake/peare. 
Be merry, and empioy your chiefeſt thoughts 
To courtſhip, and ſuch fair ofenrs of love 
As ſhall conveniently become you there. Shakeſp. 
3. A portent; a prodigy; any thing omi- 
nous, | 
To ſtirre our zeales up, that admir'd, whereof x 
fact ſo cleane 5 
Of all ill as our ſacrifice, ſo fearfull an oftent 
Should be the iſſue. Cba 
Latinus, frighted with this dire oſtent, 
For counſel to his father Faunus went; 
And ſought the ſhades renown'd for prophecy, 
Which near Albunia's ſulph'rous fountain lie. 


OsTENTA'TION. #. J [oftentation, Fr. 
oftentatio, Latin.] | 
1. Outward ſhow; appearance, | 
If theſe ſhows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volſcians? 
March on my fellows ; 
Make good this :fcrtation, and you ſhall 
Divide in all with us. Shakeſpeare's Corialangs. 
You are come 
A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 
The 9ftentation of our love. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Ambitious diſplay ; boaſt; vain ſhow, 
This is the uſual ſenſe. 


If all theſe ſecret ſprings of detraction fail, yet 
a vain entation of wit ſets a man on attacking an 
eſtabliſhed name, and ſacrificing it to the mirth 
and laughter of thoſe about him. Addiſon's S pectator. 
He knew that good and bountiful minds wers 
ſometimes inclined to entation, and ready to cover 
it with pretence of, inciting others by theirexample, 
and therefore checks this vanity : Take heed, ſays 
he, that you do not your alms before men, to be 
ſeen, | Atterbury. 
With ail her luſtre, now, her lover warms ; 
Then out of efentation, hides her charms. . Youngs 
The great end of the art is to ſtrike the ĩimagina- 
tion. The painter is therefore to make no efenta- 
tion of the means by which this is dune; the 2. 
tor is only to feel the reſult in his boſom. Reynolds. 
3. A ſhow; a ſpectacle. Not in uſe, 


with ſome delightful «fentation, how, pageant, an- 
tick, or firework. Shakeſvegres 


OSTENTA'TIOUS. adj.. een, Lat.] 


the bones, which has been the occaſion | 


Boaſtful; vain; fond of ſhow; fond td 
expoſe to view. I 5 
Your 
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Calnet. 


Dryden. 


The king would have me preſent the princefy 


ns 
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OST 
Your modeſty is fo far from being oſtentatious of 
the good you do, that it bluſhes even to have it 


* 
N 


known; and therefore I muſt leave you to the | 


ſatisfaction of your own conſcience, which, though 
a ſilent panegyrick, is yet the beſt. Dryden. 
They let Ulyſſes into his diſpoſition, and he ſeems 
to be ignorant, credulous, and eftentatiouss Broome. 
Os TENTATIOUSLY. adv. | from oftenta- 
tious.] Vainly; boaſtfully. 
OsTenTA"TIOUSNESS. 2. J. [from often- 
tatious.] Vanity; boaſtfulneſs. 
OsrENTA“ TOUR. 2. /. [oftentateur, Fr. 
o/tento, Lat.] A boaſter; a vain ſetter 
to ſhow. © 
OsTEocoLLa. n. /. [ri and xomaw ; 
ofteccelle, Fr.] Ofteccolla is frequent in 
Germany, and has long been famous for 
bringing on a callus in fractured bones. 
Hill's Mat. Med. 


Opeocella is a ſpar, generally coarſe, concreted 
with earthy or ſtony matter, precipitated by wa- 
ter, and incruſted upon ſticks, ſtones, and other 
like bodies. Weaedward. 


OsTEOCoPE. 2. J. [rw and xinlu ; offece 
cope, French.] Pains in the bones, or 
rather in the nerves and membranes that 
encompaſs them. Die. 

OsTto'Locy. 1. J. [ 35 toy and Afyw 3 ofteo- 
logie, French.) A deſcription of the 
bones. | 

Richard Farloe, well known for his acuteneſs 


in diſſection of dead bodies, and his great ſkill in 
eſteslogy, has now laid by that practice. Tatlcr. 
OsTr' ary. 2. J. [oftium, Latin.) The 
opening at which a river diſembogues 
itſelf. | 
It is received, that the Nilus hath ſeven iaries, 
that is, by ſeven channels diſburtheneth itſelf unto 
the ſeas Brown. 


O'sSTLER. #. /. [ Hoſtelier, French.] The 
man who takes care of horſes at an inn. 
The ſmith, the ler, and the boot-catcher, 
ought to partake. Sroift's Directions to the Groom. 
O'srLERY. 2. . [ Hoſtelerie, French.) The 
place belonging to the oſtler. 
O's TRACISM. 1. J. Lega; oftraciſme, 
Fr.] A manner of paſling ſentence, in 
which the note of acquittal or con- 
demnation was marked upon a ſhell 
which the voter threw into a veſſel. 


Baniſhment ; publick cenſure. 3 


Virtue in courtiers hearts 
Suffers an 9/fraciſm, and departs ; 
Profit, eaſe, fitneſs, plenty, bid it go, 
But whither, only knowing you, I know. Donne. 
Publick envy is as anoraci;/m, that eclipſeth men 
when they grow too great; and therefore it is a 
bridle to keep them within bounds. Bacon's Effays. 
Hyperbolus by ſuffering did traduce 
The eftraciſn, and ſnam d it out of uſe. C/eave/and. 
This man, upon a flight and falſe accuſation of 
fayouring arbitrary power, was baniſhed by gra- 
ciſm; which in Engliſa would ſignify, that they 
yoted he ſhould be removed from their preſence 
and council for ever. Swift. 
O's TRACITES. 2. . OFfractites expreſſes 
the common oyſter in its foſſil ſtate. 
HilPs Materia Medica. 
O'sTrRICH., 2. / [autruche, French; 
frruthio, Lat.] Oftrich is ranged among 
birds. It is very large, its wings very 
ſhort, and the neck about four or five 
fpans. The feathers of its wings are in 
great eſteem, and are uſed as an orna- 
ment for hats, beds, canopies: they are 
ſtained of ſeveral colours, and made into 


Eats” xo ON 


OTH 
pretty tufts. They are hunted by way 
of courſe, for they never fly ; but uſe 
their wings to aſſiſt them in running 
more ſwiftly. The rich ſwallows bits 
of iron or braſs, in the ſame manner as 
other birds will ſwallow ſmall ſtones or 
gravel, to aſſiſt in digeſting or com- 
minuting their food. It lays its eggs 
upon the ground, hides them under the 
ſand, and the ſun hatches them. Calmet. 
I'll make thee eat iron like an rich, and ſwal- 
low my ſword like a great pin, ere thou and I part. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Gaveſt thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? 
or wings and feathers unto the ftrich ? Fob, xxxix. 
The Scots knights errant fight, and fight to eat, 


Their rich ſtomachs make their ſwords their meat. 
Cleaveland. 


Modern eftriches are dwindled to meer larks, in 

compariſon with thoſe of the ancients. Arbutbnot. 

OTacov'sTICK. 2. J. [ora and a; ota- 

couſtigue, French.] An inſtrument to 
facilitate hearing. 

In a hare, which is very quick of hearing, it is 

- ſupplied with a bony tube; which, as a natural 


otaccuſticꝭ, is fo directed backward, as to receive the 
ſmalleſt and moſt diſtant ſound that comes behind 


1. Not the ſame; not this; different. In 
this ſenſe it ſeems an adjective, yet in 
the plural, when the ſubſtantive is ſup- 

_ preſſed, it has, contrarily to the nature 
of adjectives, a plural termination: as, 
of laſt week three days were fair, the 
others rainy. 

Of good actions ſome are better than other ſome. 


Hooker . 
Will it not be receiv'd <4 
That they have don't? 
Who dares receive it other ? Shakeſpeare. 


The diſmayed matrons and maidens, ſome in 
their houſes, other ſome in the churches, with floods 
of tears and lamentable cries, poured forth their 
- prayers to the Almighty, craving his help in that 
their hard diſtreſs. nolles. 
He that will not give juſt occaſion to think, that 
all government in the world is the product only of 
force and violence, and that men live together by 
no other rules but that of beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt 
carries; and ſo lay a foundation for perpetual diſ- 
order and miſchief, tumult, ſedition, and rebel- 
lion; things that the followers of that hypotheſis 
ſo loudly cry out againſt, muſt of neceſſity find 
out another ſtate of government. Locke. 

No leaſes ſhall ever be made cher than leaſes for 
years not exceeding thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and 
not in reverſion or remainder. Swift. 

2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe: in 


this ſenſe it is a ſubſtantive, and has a 
genitive and plural. 
Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
Deſire his jewels and this her s houſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Phyſicians are ſome of them ſo conformable to 
the humour of the patient, as they preſs not the 
cure of the diſeaſe; and fome other are ſo regular 
in proceeding according to art, as they reſpect not 
the condition of the patient, Bacon. 
The confuſion ariſes, when the one will put their 
ſickle into the other's harveſt. Leſlcy. 
Never allow yourſelves to be idle, whilſt others 
are in want of any thing that your hands can make 
for them. Lac. 
The king had all he crav'd, or could compel, 
And all was done —let others judge how well. 


Daniel. 


5 


| trary. 


her. Grew's Coſinul. 
O'THER. fron. [oðen, Saxon; autre, 
French. ] | 


— 


3. Not the one, not this, but the con- | 


| 


There is that controling worth in 
the will cannot but like — deſire . thit 
other fide, that odious deformity in vice t wes 
never offers itſelf to the affections of manking 25 5 
under the diſguiſe of the other. 85 5 
4. Correlative to each. 5 
In lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem 
than themſelves. Philippions, i. + 
Scotland and thou did each in «thr live, 
Nor would'ſt thou her, nor could ſhe the: ſurvire, 


; D der. 


el ber better 


5. Something beſides. 
The learning of Latin being nothing but tte 
learning of words, join as much «her real know. 
ledge with it as you can. Tais 
6. The next. | 
Thy air, 
Thou other gold- bound brow, is like the firf - 
A third is like the former. Shakcſpeare's Mala, 
7. The third paſt. | 

Bind my hair up: as twas yeſterday ? 

No, nor the t' other day. Ber rr. 
8. It is ſometimes put elliptically for al- 
thing ; ſomething different. 

I can expect no other from thoſe that ju; ty 
ſingle fights and raſh meaſures, than to bethougjt 
fond or inſolent. Clarcill. 

O'THERGATES. ad. [other and gare, for 
away.] In another manner. 

If fir Toby had not been in drink, he would 
have tickled you othergates than he did. $6al./p, 

O'THERGUISE. adv. [other and gui. 
This 1s often pronounced and ſometimes 
written othergue/5.] Of another kind. 

O'rHERWHERE. adv. [other and wWhere,] 
In other places. 

As Jews they had acceſs to the temple and 
ſynagogues, but as Chriſtians they were of neceſſiy 
forced otherwwhere to aſſemble themſelves. Huge. 

His godlike acts, and his temptations ferce, 
And former ſufferings, othcrawkere are found. 

Bit, 

O'THERWHILE. adv. [other and whil..| 
At other times. 

OTHERWISE, adv. [other and awi/.] 

1. In a different manner. 

T hey only plead, that whatſoever God revealeth, 
as neceſſary for all Chriſtian men to do and belicre, 
the ſame we ought to embrace, whether we have 
received it by writing or otherwiſe, which no man 
denieth. | Hader. 

The whole church hath not tied the parts unt) 
one and the ſame thing; they being therein left each 
to their own choice, may either do as others do, or 

elſe otherwiſe, without any breach of duty a, 
th ter. 

The evidences for ſuch things are not {© n- 
iible, but that there is a poſſibility that the g gs 
may be 9tberaviſes : Aebi. 

In theſe good things, what all others ſhou. 
practiſe, we ſhould ſcarce know to practiſe 24 - 

Wiſe. | 

Thy father was a worthy prince, 
And merited, alas ! a better fate; 
But heaven thought ofberevi/ee 

2. By other cauſes. 

Sir John Norris failed in the attempts of Liſborny 
and returned with the loſs, by ſickneſs and bare 
<viſe, of eight thouſand men. Ratwtges 

3. In other reſpects. - 

It is ſaid truly, that the. beſt men ctherte . ar? 
not always the beſt in regard of ſociety. ane 

Men ſeldom conſider God any ether7v!/7 0540 1 
relation to themfelves, and therefore want ſom- ar 
traordinary benefits to excite their _— 
engage their love. 5 . 

O'TTER. z. . [oxen, Saxon; latra, Lat.] 
An amphibious animal that preys wa 
fiſh. 

The toes of the orte“ s hin er feet, for the Ge. 
ſwimming, are joined togetLer with 4 — — 


$ Pan. 


Addiſon's Cau. 


of the 
audit 
the G 
Veg, 

don 


oVE 
which he differs principally 


and in his tail, 


n: in the _ Barut penn Sep 
: 1 WAIC 5 
aich i felin or a long taper: ſo that he may not 
be unfitly called putoreus aquaticus, or the water 
polecat. He makes himſelf burrows on the water- 
fidz, as 2 bevir; is ſometimes tamed, and taught, 
by nimbly ſurrounding the fiſhes, to drive them into 


n tes __ Grew. 
ö 88 hs lower end of the hall is a large crter's 
5 Addiſon's Spectater. 


ſkin ſtuffed with hay. a : 
Would you preſerve a num rous finny race ? 


let wur fierce dogs the rav nous ore, chaſe; 

Ih amphibious monſter ranges all the ſhores, 

Darts thro" the waves, and ev'ry haunt explores. 
Gay. 

| Oval. a4. [ ovale, French ; ovum, an 

egg] Oblong; reſembling the long1- 


tudinal ſection of an egg. 


The mouth is low and narrow, but, after having 


entered pretty 
«4». in an oval figure of an hundred yards. Addiſon. 
Mercurius, neareſt to the central ſun, 
Docs in an owe! orbit, circling run; 
Put ra ely is the object of our fight, 
In ſolar glory ſunk. | 
Oval. 2. /. 
A triangle 
an era! is that which has the ſhape of an egg. 
Watts's Logick. 


Ors'siovs. adj, [from ovam.] Conſiſt- 
ing of eggs. | 

S 85 He to the rocks | 
Dire clinging gathers his evarious food. Thomſon. 


Orviry. 2. /. [ovaire, French; ovarium, 
Latin.] The part of the body in which 
impregnation 1s performed. 
The chary or part where the white involveth it, 
js in the ſecond region of the matrix, which is ſome- 
what long and inverted. Biroon. 
Ora TIox. 2. J. [ovation, French; ovatio, 
Latin.] A leſſer triumph among the 
Romans allowed to thoſe commanders 
who had won a victory without much 
bloodſhed, or defeated ſome leſs for- 
midable enemy. | Dia. 
Ovar. bs . [eruca pileſa, Latin.] A 


Oveusr,f, ſort of caterpillar ; an in- 


Blackmore. 


alethy. 


liere, ſet. Did. 
hae Orc. n. / An ornament of gold or 
man 


Jewels, 
0:ches or ſpangs, as they are of no great coſt, 
ſo they are of moſt glory. Bacon. 
Orch of a boar. The blow given by a 
boar's tuſk, Ainſworth, 
O\tx,n./. [open, Saxon.] An arched 
cavity heated with fire to bake bread. 
Re loudly bray'd, that like was never heard, 
Ar from his wide devouring oven ſent 
A flake of fire, that flaſhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz d. Spenſer. 


eker. 
; unto 
t each 
do, or 
t all. 
Megter. 
infal- 
things 
King. 
ſhould 
there 
San. 
te making of the cake, the heat of the ohen, and 
the taking. Shakeſpeare. 

Pats have been found in ovens and other hol- 
by doſe places, matted one upon another; and 
teretore it is likely that they ſleep in the winter, 
beit nothing. Bacon. 
is hath a double ſignification in the 
names of places, according to the differ- 


5 Cats. 


iſborn, 
d He- 


all. 


e. tn: ſituations of them. If the place be 
[ih is m or near a river, it comes from the 
vm , eg opne, a brink or bank: but if 
2 = 1s in the neighbourhood another 
121 550 {.me name, diſtinguiſhed by the 
N . N Ution of nether, then over is from 
s up kk «far, above. Gib/on's Camd. 
n. 
5 be prep. [ufar, Gothick; opne, 
Aon.) | 
empranty | 


far in the grotto, opens itſelf on both | 


3. Above in place. 


is that which has three angles, or 


Here's yet in the world hereafter, the kneading, | 


o VE 


1. Above, with reſpe& to excellence or 


dignity. 

How happy ſome, o'er other ſome can be! 
Thro' Athens I am thought as fair as ſhe. Shak. 
Young Pallas ſhone conſpicuous -'er the reſt; 
Gilded his arms, embroider'd was his veſt. Dryden. 

High, over all, was your great conduct ſhown, 
You ſought our ſafety, but forgot your own. Dryd. 
The commentary which attends this poem, will 
have one advantage over moſt commentaries, that it 
is not made upon conjectures. Pope. 
It will afford field enough for a divine to enlarge 
on, by ſhewing the advantages which the Chriſtian 
world has over the Heathen. Swifts 
2. Above, with regard to rule or autho- 


rity. Oppoſed to under. 


The church has over her biſhops, able to ſilence 


the factious, no leſs by their preaching than by their 
authority. South. 
Captain, yourſelf are the fitteſt to live and reign 
not over, but next and immediately ander the people. 
ö Dryden. 
Oppoſed to below. 
He was more than over ſhoes in love. Shakeſp. 
The ftreet ſhould ſee as ſhe walkt over head. Shak. 
Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the level of all care, 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 
Of ſad diſtruſt and jealouſy. Waller. 
4. Acroſs ; from ſide to ſide: as, be leaped 


over the brook. 
Come ver the brook Beſſy to me, 
She dares not come over to thee. Shakeſpeare. 
Certain lakes and pits, ſuch as that of Aven- 
nes, poiſon birds which fly over them. Bacon. 
The geeſe fly o'er the barn, the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in ſwarms. 


Dryden. 

5. Through; diffuſively. | 
All the world over, thoſe that received not the 
commands of Chriſt and his doctrines of purity 
and perſeverance, were ſignally deſtroyed. Hammond. 


6. Upon. | 

Wiſe governours have as great a watch over 

fames, as they have of the actions and deſigns. Bac. 
Angelic quires 

Sung heav'nly anthems of his victory 

Over temptation and the tempter proud. Milton. 

7. Before. This is only uſed in over night. 

On their intended journey to proceed, 

And over night whatſo thereto did need. Hul berd. 
8. It is in all ſenſes written by contraction 
o'er. 
O'ver. adv. 
1. Above the top. 

Give, and it ſhall be given unto you; good 
meaſure, preſſed down and ſhaken together and run- 
ning over, ſhall men give. Luke, vi. 38. 

2. More than a quantity aſſigned. 

Even here likewiſe the laws of nature and reaſon 
be of neceſſary uſe; yet ſomewhat over and beſides 
them is neceſlary, namely human and poſitive law. 

Hooker. 

When they had mete it, he that gathered much 
had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no 
lack. Exodus, xvi. 18. 

The ordinary ſoldiers having all their pay, and 
a month's pay over, were ſent into their countries. 

Hayward. 

The eaſtern people determined their digit by 
the breadth of barley-corns, ſix making a digit, 
and twenty-four a hand's breadth ; a ſmall matter 

oder or under, Arbutbnot. 


3. From ſide to ſide. 


The fan of an Indian king, made of the feathers 
of a peacock's tail, compoſed into a round form, 
bound altogether with a circular rim, above a foot 
over. Grew. 


4. From one to another. 


This golden cluſter the herald delivereth to the 
Tirſan, who delivereth it ver to that ſon that he 
had cheſens | Bacon. 


OE 


5. From a country beyond the ſea. 
It hath a white berry, but is not brought over 
with the coral. Bacon s Natural Hiftorys 
They brought new cuſtoms and new vices ober; 
Taught us more arts than honeſt men require, | : 


Philips. 
6. On the ſurface. 
The firſt came out red all over, like an hairy 


garment. 8 Geneſis. 
7. Paſt. This is rather the ſenſe of an 


ad jective. 
Soliman pauſing upon the matter, the heat of 
his fury being ſomething over, ſuffered himſelf to 
be intreated. Knolles. 
Meditate upon the effects of anger; and the 
beſt time to do this, is to look back upon anger 


when the fit is over. Bacon. 
What the garden choiceſt bears 

To fit and taſte, till this meridian heat 

Be over, and the ſun more cool decline. Milton. 


The act of ſtealing was ſoon over, and cannot 


a be undone, and for it the ſinner is only anſwerable 


to God or his vicegerent. Taylor. 
He will, as ſoon as his firſt ſurprize is over, 

begin to wonder how ſuch a favour came to be 

beſtowed on him. Atterbury« 
There youths and nymphs in conſort gay, 

Shall hail the riſing, cloſe the parting day; 

With me, alas! with me thoſe joys are o er, 

For me the vernal garlands bloom no more. Popes 


8. Throughout; completely. 
Well 


3 
Have you read o'er the letters I ſent you? Shakeſps 
Let them argue over all the topicks of divine 
goodneſs and human weakneſs, yet how trifling muſt 
be their plea ! South's Sermons. 
9. With repetition ; another time. 
He o'er and o'er divides him, 
*Twixt his unkindneſs and his kindneſs. Sbaleſp. 
Sitting or ſtanding (till confin'd to roar, 
In the fame verſe, the ſame rules “ and er, 
: Dryden. 
Longing they look, and gaping at the fight, 
Devour her oer and o'er with vaſt delight. Dryden. 
Thou, my Hector, art thyſelf alone, 
My parents, brothers, and my lord in one: 
O kill not all my kindred oer again, 
Nor tempt the dangers of the duſty plain; 
But in this tow r, for our defence, remain. Dryd. 
When children forget, or do an action auk- 
wardly, make them do it over and over again, till 
they are perfect. Loc te. 
If this miracle of Chriſt's riſing from the dead, 
be not ſufficient to convince a reſolved libertine, 
neither would the riſing of one now from the dead 
be ſufficient for that purpoſe; ſince it would only 
be the doing that over again which hath been done 
already. Atterbury. 
The moſt learned will never find occaſion to act 
over again what is fabled of Alexander the Great, 
that when he had conquered the eaſtern world, he 
wept for want of more worlds to conquer. Watts. 
He cramm'd his pockets with the precious ſtore, 
And ev'ry night review d it o'er and o. Harte, 
10. Extraordinary ; in a great degree. 
The word ſymbol ſhould not ſeem to be over dif. 
ficult. Baker, 
11. Over and above. Beſides ; beyond 
what was firſt ſuppoſed, or immediately 


intended. | 
Moſes took the redemption money of them that 
were over and above. Numbers, iii. 49. 
He gathered a great maſs of treaſure, and gained 
over and above the good will and eſteem of all people 
wherever he came. L" Eftranges 
12. OvER againff., Oppoſite; regarding 
in front. | 
In Ticinum is a church with windows only from 
above. It reporteth the voice thirteen times, if 
you ſtand by the cloſe end of the wall, ver againſt 
the door. Bacon. 
I viſit his picture, and place myſelf over againſt 
it Whole hours together. Addiſon's Spectarer. 
Over 


o vE 


Over againſt this church ſtands a large hoſpital, 
erected by a ſhoemaker. Addiſen on Italy. 


13. To give over. To ceaſe from. 
Theſe when they praiſe, the world believes no 
more N 
Than when they promiſe to give ſcribling er. Pepe. 


14. To give over. To attempt to help no 
longer: as, his phyficians have given 
him over; his friends wwho adviſed him, 


have given him over. 


15. In compoſition it has a great variety 
of ſignifications ; it is arbitrarily pre- 
fixed to nouns, adjectives, or other parts 
of ſpeech in a ſenſe equivalent to more 


than enough; too much. 
Deviliſh Macbeth 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me 
Into his pow'r : and modeit wiſdom plucks me 
From owver-creduluus haſte, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
St. Hierom reporteth, that he ſaw a ſatyr; buc 
the truth hereof I will not raſhly impugn, or ev:/- 
boldly affirm. | Peacham. 
Theſe cver-buſy ſpirits, whoſe labour is their 
only reward, hunt a ſhadow and chaſe the wind. 
Decay F Piety. 
If the ferment of the breaſt be vigorous, an over- 
Fermentation in the part produceth a phlegmon. 
Wiſeman. 
A gangrene doth ariſe in phlegmons, through 
the unſeaſonable application of ever-co/d medica- 
ments. | Wiſeman. 
Poets, like lovers, ſhould be bold and dare, 
They ſpoil their buſineſs with an cv care: 
And he who ſervilely creeps after ſenſe, 
Is ſafe, but ne'er will reach an excellence. Dryden. 
Wretched man o'er foods Z 
His cramm'd defires, with more than nature needs. 
f Dryden. 
"Bending o'er the cup, the tears ſhe ſhed, 
Seem' d by the poſture to diſcharge her head, 
O'er- fili d before. Dryden's Beccace. 
As they are likely to ver- orriſb their own caſe, 
their flattery is hardeſt to be diſcovered : for who 
would imagine himſelf guilty of putting tricks up- 
on himſelf? Collier. 
He has afforded us only the twilight of proba- 
bility; ſuitable to that ſtate of mediocrity he has 
placed us in here; wherein to check our over-con - 
Fdence and preſumption, we might, by every day's 
experience, be made ſenſible of our ſhortſightedneſs. 
Lycke. 
This part of grammar has been much neglected, 
as ſome others over-diligently cultivated. It is eaſy 
for men to write one after another of caſes and 
nders. ; Locke. 
t is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and ſi- 
lencing atheiſts, to take ſome men's having that idea 
of God in their minds, for the. only proof of a 
deity ; and out of an ever-ferdne/s of that darling 
invention, caſhier all other arguments. Locke. 
A grown perſon ſurfeiting with honey, no ſooner 
hears the name of it, but his fancy immeliately 
carries ſickneſs and qualms to his ſtomach: had 
this happened to him by an &ver-d:ſc of honey, when 


\ 


2 child, all the ſame effects would have followed, but 


the cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the anti- 
pathy counted natural. Lec ke. 
Take care you ever-burn not the turf; it is only 
to be burnt ſo as may make it break. Mortimer, 
Don't over-fatige the ſpirits, leſt the mind be 
ſeized with a laſſitude, and thereby nauſeate and 
grow tired of a particular ſubject, Watts, 
The memory of the learner ſhould not be too 
much crowded with a tumultuous heap of ideas ; 
one idea effaces another. An over-greedy graſp 
does not retain the largeſt handful. Waits. 
To O'VER-ABOUND. v. 2. [over and 
abound.) To abound more than enough. 
Both imbibe $ 
Fitting congenial juice, ſo rich the ſoil, 
Yo much does fructuous moiſture o er-aeund. 


Phili Te | 
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The learned, never over-ab:unding in tranſitory | 
coin, ſhould not be diſcontented. Pope's Letters. 
To O'VER-ACT. v. 4. [over and ac.] To 


act more than enough. | 
You over- act, when you ſhould underdo : 
A little call yourſelf again, and think. Ben Jon ſon. 
Princes courts may cver-a# their reverence, and 
make themſe! ves laughed at for their fooliſhneſs and 
extravagant relative worſhip. Stilling flect. 
Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their 
piety, by overacting ſome things in religion; by 
an indiſcreet zeal about things wherein religion is 
not concerned. Tilletſons 
He ver-afed his part; his paſſions, when once 
let looſe, were too impetuous to be managed. 
| | |  atterbury. | 
To OveR-A*RCH. v. a. [over and arch.] 
To cover as with an arch. | 
Where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Brown with $'er-archirg ſhades and pendant woods. 
Pope. 
To Over-a"we. v. a. [over and ane.] 
To keep in awe by ſuperiour influence. 

The king was preſent in perſon to overlook the 
magiſtrates, and to 4er-azve theſe ſubjects with 
the terror of his ſword. Spenſer. 

Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of geſture, or leaſt action, wver-arv'd 
His malice. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 

I] could be content to be your chief tormentor, 
ever paying you mock reverence, and ſounding in 
your ears the empty title which inſpired you with 
preſumption, and ever-27vcd my daughter to comply. 

Addiſon's Guardian. 
A thouſand fears 
Still ver- ˖ when ſhe appears. Granville's Poems. 
To OVvER-BA CLAN CE. wv. 4. To weigh 
down; to preponderate. 

Not doubting but by the weight of reaſon I 
ſhould counterpoiſe the cver-baiancings of any fac 
tions. King Charles. 

The hundred thouſand pounds per annum, where- 
in we overbalance them in trade, muſt be paid us 
in money. | Loc te. 

When theſe important conſiderations are ſet be- 
fore a rational being, acknowledging the truth of 
every article, ſhould a bare fingle poſſibility be of 
weight enough to ever-balance them. Rogers. 

OvER-BA'LANCE. 2. . [over and ba 
lance.] Something more than equiva- 


lent. 

Our exported commodities would, by the return, 
encreaſe the treaſure of this kingdom above what it 
can ever be by other means, than a mighty over- 
balance of our exported to our imported commo- 
dities. Temple. 

The mind ſhould be kept in a perfect indiffer- 
ence, not inclining to either ſide, any further than 
the ver- alauce of probability gives it the turn of 
aſſent and belief. | Locke. 

OveR-BA'TIL®. adj, [Of this word I 
know not the derivation ; batter is to 
grow fat, and to bazzle, is at Oxford to 
feed on truſt.] Too fruitful ; exube- 
rant. 

In the chu:ch of Gd ſometimes it cometh to 
paſs, as in o««r-bartle grounds; the fertile diſpoſi- 
tion whereof is good, yet becauſe it exccedeth duc 
proportion, 'it bringeth abundantly, through too 
much rankrefs, things leſs profitable, whereby that 
which principally it ſhould yield, either preventcd 
in place or defrauded of nouriſhment, faileth. 

Iocler. 

To OveR-BEAR. w. a. [over and bear. 
To repreſs; to ſubdue; to whelm; to 
bear down. | 

What more ſavage than man, if he ſee himſelf 
able by fraud to over-reach, or by power to er- 

| tear the laws? Hecker, 

, My defire 

All continent impediments would 9'er-bear, 


OVE 

The ocean o'er-peering of his liſt, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous l. 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'er-bears your officers. Shakeſpeare's Hm! 

Our counſel, it pleas'd your highnec; — 
To over-bear. Shakeſpeare's Kin J I 

Glo'ſter, thou ſhalt well perceive, 1 
That nor in birth or for authority, 
The biſhop will be cver-berne by thee. al 
The Turkiſh commanders, with all 8 
aſſailed the city, thruſting their ' men into tle 
breaches by heaps, as if they would, with Bus 
multitude, have diſcouraged or rei- 1 
Chriſtians. Kat: 

The point of reputation, when ne: "Yi 
of the battle loft, did over-bear the reaſon un., 


Bain, 


Vet fortune, valour, all is ener 
By numbers; as the long reſiſting bank 
By the impetuous torrent. ah 
A body may as well be oer-Berr by tie tb. 
lence of a ſhallow, rapid ſtream, as ſ3]owed un 
in the gulph of ſmooth water, Ts... 
Crowding on the laſt the firſt impel;. * "BE 
Till over-bern with weight the Cvprians fal. Da 
The judgment, if ſwayed by the n e, 
of paſſion, and ſtored with lubricous or 1g © 
ſtead of clearly conceived truths, will be er; one. 
; 4 Glanwi,. $ Heede, 
Take care that the memory of tie 
not too nuch crowded with a tumultuous Hg. 


ever-vcaring multitude of documents at du 
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Nn. f 
The horror or loathſomneſs of an bien n 
over-brar the pleaſure which reſults from its gt. 
_ neſs, novelty, or beauty. Ali v 
To OvER-B1"D. Y. a. [over and lid.] To J. 
offer more than equivalent. 1 
You have c'er-bid all my paſt jufferings, 75 
And all my future too. > Drydez's Spar jb Fr. 
7% OvER-BLO'W. v. 7. [over and bin} p. 
To be paſt its violence. 
Led with delight, they thus beguile the war, Ar 
Until the biuftring orin is &vor- . Hufe 2. '| 
All thoſe tempeſts being over-0/2v1;, there 1:3; 95 
after aroſe. a new ſtorm Which ovez-ru! al: Spas. & 
This :gue fit. of fear is 57107-07007, 5 FO 
An eaſy taſk it is to win our owl Sal ge, 
Seiz'd with ſecret joy, ang 
When ſtorms are cver-b/5x01; Dry.en's Vegi, 10 
1 3 4 
To OvEr-BL0'w. v. a. [over and bu. twth 
To drive away as clouds betorc its 1 
wind. And 
Some angel that beholds her there, 
Inſtruct us to record what ſhe was here; 10 
And when this cloud of ſorrow © one 44 1t, 
Thro' the wide world we Leere ces k. wy Ger 
of 0 bro 
Ovre-20"arRD. adv. lader ind 099 J. Or 
See Boarp.] Cf the ſup; out er (rar, 
this. Tos 
The great aſſembly met nova g and 50 Cn: 
was the cauſe of the tempeſt veing © Tu! ar 
beard, there were hopes a calm 104% e Were 
10 Fe; 
A merchant having a veel richly s © 
in a ſtorm, there is but one certain ws © “ Am 
which is, by throwing its ich le 2 Ense 
J. 4 PUN © 
The tr--nbling dotard to the deck de ares _ tan 
And hoifted up and ανε -ιν,te 121 0 10 


This done, he ſeiz'd the helm. i UP 

He obtained liberty to give themen 
before he leaped over-board, h _ 7 
plunged into the ſea. 3 

Though great ſhips were commoty e 
boats, they had a ſuperiour 10:00 47 
ment: the ſhock of them bing 
violent, that it would throw the cies ch 


deck of leſſer ſhips over-b5ard 140 
To OvEeR-BU'LK., v. a. [over ahve 
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Tbat did oppoſe my will. Shak/pcere's Macbeth. 


| To oppreſs by bulk. 


oVE. 
The feeding po : 
hilles, muſt or now be cropt, 
2 ee breed 2a nurſery of lke evils, \ 

To furt bull us all. Shakeſpeare's Troil. and Creſſida. 
7 Ovar-BURDEN. V. 4. [over and 
gurden.] To load with too great weight. 
If ſhe were not cloyed with his company, and 
nat ſhe thought not the earth over-burtbened with 
hum, ſhe would cool his fiery grief. Sidney. 
| 7, Over-BUYe Ve 4. [over and buy. ] 


To buy too dear. ; 


Cy OV ur 


only wiſe, 
nor over-buys z 
time of need, relies. 


| Ps 

He, when want requires, 18 
Who flights not foreign aids, 
But on our native ſtrength, in 


85 | Dryder. 
8 W ©, Ovin-carry. v. a. [over and carry. 
„ To hurry too far; to be urged to any 


thing violent or dangerous. , 
He was the king's uncle, but yet of no capacity 
t» ſucceed ; by reaion whereof his natural affection 
and duty was leſs eaſy to be overcarried by ambition. 
Hayward. 


der and caſt. 
In 10 cloud; to darken; 


gloom. 


to cover with 
en As they paſt, 
Tue day with clouds was ſudden ↄverrcaſt. Spenſer 
or ts | Hie, Robin, over-caft the night; 
th The tarry welkin cover thou anon, 
. \ith drooping fogs, as black as Acheron. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
\ may Our days of age are ſad and 2wver-caft, in which 
12 50 „e find that of all our vain paſſions and affections 
1 11, the ſorrow only abideth. Ralcigh. 
© ] of fumes and humid yapours made, 
No oud in fo ſerene a manſion find, | 
To .xcr-cnlt her ever ſhining mind. Waller. 
Thoſe clouds that cwer-caff our morn ſhall fly, 
Difeeh to fartheſt corners of the ſky. Dryden. 
The dnn is cwer-caft, the morning lours, 
An! heavily in clouds brings on the day. 
2. To cover. This ſenſe is hardly re- 
tiined but by needle-women, who call 
Sa that which is encircled with a thread, 
1 wer- caſt. | 
hen malice would work that which is evil, 
and in working avoid the ſuſpicion of an evil in- 
tent, the colour wherewith it @ver=cafteth itſelf is 
want a fair and plauſible pretence of ſeeking to 
tu!ther that which is good. Hooker. 
Theirarms abroad with gray moſs over-caſt, 
Aud their green leaves trembling with every blaſt. 
Spenſer. 
g. To rate too high in computation, 
tie king, in his accompt of peace and calms, 
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Bacon. 
[over and 


1 n brotun ſeas, tides, and tempeſts. 
1 27774 J. UVL&-CHA"RGE, v. à. 
(Fart. 
Io og preſs; to cloy; to ſurcharge. 
Cn air we feed in every inſtant, and on meats 
Wes; and yet the heavy load of abundance, 
newt we oppreſs and over-charge nature, 
race her to fink unawares in the mid-way. 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the Werld. 
* 11-1 may as well expect to grow ſtronger by 
ans rating, as wiſer by always reading. Too 
"02 01/7-7P47f05 nature, and turns more into diſ- 
tue man nouriſament. Collier. 


1 : 
10 04d; to crowd too much. 
Cut language is over-charged with conſonants. 


Jidy u. To burthen. ” 
LE „He whiſpers to his pillow 

ly my | le Ecrets of his over-charged ſoul. - Shakeſpeare. 

Ne ah rate too high. 

en the nes Cho ſter, a foe to citizens, 


cba ging your free purſes with large fines. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Toil too full. 5 | 


Vor. II. 
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Eo, Oers-cA sT. v. a. part. over-caſt. 


Aaddiſan. 


Ce much worſt his fortunes, which proved full | 
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Her heart is but er- charg d; the will recover. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The fumes of paſſion do as really intoxicate, 


and confound the judging and diſcerning faculty, | 


as the fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ſtupify the 
brain of a man over-charged with it. South. 
If they would make diſtin abſtract ideas of all 
the varieties in human actions, the number muſt be 
infinite, and the memory over-charged to little pur- 
- poſe. 8 Locke. 
The action of the Iliad and /Eneid, in themſelves 
excecding ſhort} are ſo beautifully extended by the 
invention of epiſodes, that they make up an agree- 
able ſtory ſufficient to employ the memory with- 
out over-chorging it. Addiſen's Spectator. 
6. To load with too great a charge. 
They were 


As cannons over-charg'd with double cracks. Sbal. | 


Who in deep mines, for hidden knowledge toi!s, 
Like guns o'er-charg'd, breaks, miſſes, or recoils. 
| Denham. 
To OveR-cLlo'vD. v. a. [over and cloud. 
To cover with clouds. 
The ſilver empreſs of the night, 
O*er-clouded, glimmers in a fainter light. Tickel. 
To OvER-CLo'Y. wv. a. [over and cloy.] 
To fill beyond ſatiety. 
A ſcum of Britons and baſe lackey peaſants, 
Whom their o'er-cloy d country vomits forth 
To deſperate adventures and deſtruction. Se. 
To OvERCO'ME. v. a. pret. I overcame; 
part. paſſ. overcome; anciently owvercomen, 
as in Spenſer. [overcomen, Dutch. !] 
1. To ſubdue; to conquer; to vanquiſh, 
They owvercomen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transform'd to fiſh, for their bold ſurquedry. Spenſ. 
This wretched woman, overcome 
Of anguiſh rather than of crime hath been. Spenſer. 
Of whom a man is overcome, of the ſame is 
he brought in bondage. 2 Peter, Ii. 19. 
Fire by thicker air 9'crcom?, 
And downward forc'd. in earth's capacious womb, 
Alters its partieles ; is fire no more. Prior. 
2. To ſurmount. | 
Miranda is a conſtant relief to poor people in 
their misfortunes and accidents ; there are ſome- 
times little misfortunes that happen to thera, which 
of themſelves they could never be able to cer 
me. | | Lon 
3. To overflow; to ſurcharge. 
| f Th' unfallow'd glebe . | 
Yearly &ercomes the granaries with ſtores. Philips. 
4. To come over or upon; to invade ſud- 
denly. Not in uſe. 
Can't ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder? Shakeſpeare. 
To Overco'ME. v. 2. To gain the ſu- 
periority. 
That thou mighteſt be juſtiſied in thy ſayings, 
and mighteſt overcome when thou art judged. 
| Romans, ili. 4. 


OvęxcounER. 2. J. [from the verb.] 


He who overcomes. 
To Over-cou'nT.w. a. [ever and count. 
To rate above the true value. 

Thou know'ſt how much 

We do ver-count thee. SHaleſp. Antony and Clecpat. 
To OvER-COVER. v. a. [over and cover. | 
To cover completely. 

Shut me nightly in a charnel houſe, 
O'er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs ſkulls. 

Shakeſpeare. 
To Over-cRo'w. v. a. [over and crow, ] 
To crow as in triumph. 

A baſe varlet, that being but of late grown out 
of the dunghill, beginneth now to owver-crow fo 
high mountains, and make himſelf the great pro- 
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To OverDo”. v. a. [over 
do more than enough. + 
Any thing ſo o-er- done is from the purpe f 
playing; whoſe end is to hold the mirrour up 
nature, _ Shakeſpeare. 
Nature fo intent upon finiſhing her work, much 
oftener ver- does than under-does. Vou ſhall hear 
of twenty animals with two heals, for one that hath - 
none. . - Grew. 
When the meat is over=done, lay the fault upon 
your lady who hurried you. Sabi. 
To Over-pre'ss. v. a. [over and drefs.] 
To adorn laviſhly. 1 | 
In all, let Nature never be forgot ; 
But treat the goddeſs like a modeſt fair, : 
Nor over-dreſs, nor leave her wholly bare. Popes 
To Over-DrI've.w. a. [over and drive.] 
To drive too hard, or beyond ſtrength, 
The flocks and herds with young, if men ſhould 
cwer- drive one day, all will die. Geneſis, xxxiii. 13. 
To OveR-EY'E. v. a. [over and eye.] 
1. To ſuperintend, 
2. To obſerve; to remark. 
I am doubtful of your modeſties, 
Leſt over-cying of his odd behaviour, | 
You break into ſome merry paſſion. Shakeſpeares 
To OvER-E"MPTY. wv. a. [over and empty.] 


To make too empty. 1 
The women would be loth to come behind the 
faſhion in newfangledneſs of the manner, if not in 
coſtlineſs of the matter, which might over-cmpry 
their huſbands purſes. ' Carews 
O'vERFAL. 2. J. [over and fall.] Cata- 

ract. e 
Toſtatus addeth, that thoſe which. dwell near 
thoſe falls of water, are deaf from their infancy, 

like thoſe that dwell near the over fals of Nilus. 
Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
To Over-FLO'AT. v. #. [over and float.] 


To ſwim ; to float. 25 
The town is fill'd with ſlaughter, and o'er-floats, 
With a red deluge, their increaſing moats. Dryden. 
To OveR-FLO'W. wv. 2. [over and flow.] 
1. To be fuller than the brim can hold, 
While our ſtrong walls fecure us from the foe, 
Ere yet with blood our ditches er- nb. 
Dryden, 
Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs that I faw Noah's 
flood, as that I ſaw the over-flowing of the Thames 
laſt winter, I could not doubt, that I who ſaw the 
Thames over-flowwed, and viewed the flood at the 
general deluge, was the ſame ſelf. Lockes 
2. To exuberate; to abound. 25 
A very ungrateful return to the author of all we 
enjoy, but ſuch as an over-f/awwing plenty too much 
inclines men to make. ogers. 
To OyER- FLOW. Lv. a. pret. over-flowed, 
part. paſſ. ever-flowed or over-flown, 
1. To fill beyond the brim. | 
Suppoſe thyſelf in as great a ſadnefs as ever did 
load thy ſpirit, would*{t.thou not bear it cheerfully 
if thou wert ſure that ſome excellent fortune would 
relieve and recompenſe thee ſo as to over-floww all thy 
hopes ? Taylor. 
New milk that all the winter never fails, 
And all the ſummer owver-florws the pails. Dryden. 
2. To deluge ; to drown; to over- run; to 
over-power. - 23 
The Scythians, at ſuch time as the northern 
nations ver-f/cwwed all Chriftendom, came down to 
the ſea- coaſt, Spenſer. 
Clanius over-flowv'd th* unhappy coaſts Dryden. 
Do not the Nile and the Niger male yearly in- 
undations in our days, as they have formerly done? 
and are not the conntries ſo cver-flowvn, Rill ſituate 
between the tropicks ? Bentley, 
Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth 
was made, it was Gcver-flowed and deftroyed in a 
deluge of water, that overſpread the face of the 
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welt. Burnet, 


tector of all out- laws. Spenſer. 


whole earth, from pole to pale, and from eaſt to 
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T Thus oft by mariners are ſhewn, 
= Earl Godwin's caſtles over-flown. 


| Sevift. 
13 an '#. /. [over and flow.] 


In- 


5 undation; more than folneſs; ſuch a 


quantity as runs over; exuberance. 
Did he break out into tears 
: woIn great meaſure. 
A kind over-flow of kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Where there are great over-flozws in fens, the 
- growning of them in winter maketh the ſummer 
following more fruitful; for that it keepeth the 
ground warm. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
It requires pains to find the coherence of ab- 
ſtruſe writings : ſo that it is not to be wondered, 
that St. Paul's epiſtles have, with many, paſſed 
for disjointed pious diſcourſes, full of warmth and 
zeal and over-flows of light, rather than for calm, 
ſtrong, coherent reaſonings all through. 
After every over-flozw of the Nile, there was not 
always a menſuration. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
The expreſſion may be aſcribed to an owver-flozv 
of gratitude in the general diſpoſition of of wan 
roome. 


Over-FLo'WING. 1. . [from over flow.] 


Exuberanee; copiouſneſs. 

When men are young, they might vent the ver- 
fowings of their fancy that way. Denham. 

When the cver-flowings of ungodlineſs make us 
afraid, the miniſters of religion cannot better diſ- 
charge their duty of oppoſing it. Rogers. 

Over-riowincLY. adv. [from over- 
fowing.] Exuberantly; in great abun- 
dance. A word not elegant nor in uſe. 

| Nor was it his indigence that forced him to make 
the world; but his goodneſs preſſed him to impart 
the goods which he ſo over-flowwingly abounds _ 
Boyle. 

To Over-FLY.. v. a. [over and fy.] To 

croſs by flight. | 

A failing kite 
Can ſcarce o'er-fly them in a day and night. Dryd. 

 Over-ro'RWARDNESS. 2. /. [over and 
ferwardne/s.] Too great quickneſs ; 
too great readineſs. 

By an over-ferwardneſs in courts to give coun- 
tenance to frivolous exceptions, though they make 
nothing to the true merit of the cauſe, it often hap- 

| pens that cauſes are not determined according to 
their merits. Hate. 

Fo OveR-FREIGHT. v. a. pret. over- 
freighted ; part. over-fraught, [over and 
freight.) To load too heavily; to fill 
with too great quantity. 

A boat over-freighted with people, in rowing 
down the river, was, by the extreme weather, 
ſunk. Carew. 

Grief, that docs not ſpeak, 
Whifpers the &er-fraught heart and bids it break. 

Shakejpeares 

| Sorrow has ſo ver-fraught 

This ſinking barque, I ſhall not live to ihew 

How I abhor my firſt raſh crime. Denham. 

Fo OveER-GE'T. u. a. [over and get.] To 

als; to leave behind. 

With fix hours hard riding, through ſo wild 
places, as it was rather the cunning of my horſe 

ſometi mes, than of myſelf, ſo rightly to hit the way, 
I over-got them a little before night. Sidney. 

To OvER-OGCLAN CE. v. a. [over and 

lance.] To look haſtily over. 

I have, but with a curſory eye, 

* Ofer-glanc'd the articles. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

To Over-G0'. v. a. [over and go. | 

1. To ſurpaſs ; to excel. 

Thinking it bcyond the degree of humanity to 
have a wit fo far over-g5ing his age, and ſuch dread- 


Great Natu-c hath laid down at lait, 
That mighty hirth wherewith ſo lony ſhe went, 
And over-<vent the times of ages paſt, 
Here to lye in upon our ſoft content. Daniel. 


Locke. 


[ 
O 


ful terror proceed from ſo excellent beauty. Sidney. 
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| 2. To cover. Obſolete, 
All which, my thoughts ſay, they ſhall never do, 
But rather, that the earth ſhall overgo 
Some one at leaſt. Chapman. 
To OvER-GO'RGE. v. a. [over and gorge.] 
To gorge too much. f 
Art thou grown great, 


And, like ambitious Sylla, ver- georg d? Shakeſp. 
OvER-OR EAT. adj. [over and ęreat.] 
Too great. g 


Though putting the mind unprepared upon an 


not run it, by an over-great ſhyneſs of difficulties, 
into a lazy ſauntring about obvious things. Locke. 
To OvER-ORO Ww. v. a. [over and grow.] 


1. To cover with growth. 
| Roofand floor, and walls were all of gold, 
But over-grozon with duſt and old decay, 
And hid in darkneſs that none could behold 
The hue thereof. Spenſer. 
The woods and deſart caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine 0'er-grown, 
And all their echos mourns Milton. 
2. To riſe above. 
If the binds be very ſtrong and much owver-grow 
the poles, ſome adviſe to ſtrike off their heads with 
a long ſwitch. | Mortimer. 
To OveR-cRo'w. w.n. To grow beyond 


the fit or natural ſize. 

One part of his army, with incredible labour, cut 
away thorough the thick and over-grown woods, 
and ſo came to Solyman. Knolles. 

A huge over-grown ox was grazing in a meadow. 


L' Eftrange, 

Him for a happy man I own, : 
Whoſe fortune is not over-growns Swift. 
OveR-cRoOWTH. 2. J. [over and growth. ] 


Exuberant growth. 
The over-gr5vth of ſome complexion, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon, 
Shakeſpeares 
The fortune in being the firſt in an invention, 
doth cauſe ſometimes a wonderful over-growth in 
riches. Bacon. 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks 
To ſtop their over-gr9wth, as in- mate gueſts 
Too numerous. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
To OvER-HALE. v. a. [over and Hale.] 
1. To ſpread over. 
4 The welked Phœbus gan availe 
His weary wain, and now the froſty night 
Her mantle black thro' heaven gan ever-hale. 
: Spenſer. 
2. To examine over again: as, he over- 
haled my account. 
To OvER-HaA'NG. v. a. [over and Hang.) 
To jut over; to impend over. 
Lend the eye a terrible aſpect, 
Let the brow overwhelm it, 
As ſearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'er-bang and jutty his contounded baſe. SHH. 
Hide me, ye foreſts, in your cloſeſt bow'rs, 
Where-flows the mum'ring brook, inviting dreams, 
Where bord”ring hazle over-hangs the ſtreams. Gay. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that 
over-hangs the ſea, it is preferable to an aſlembly. 
| HE Pepe. 
To OyvER-HAN G. Y. 1. To jut over. 
The reſt was craggy cliff, that ver- hung 
Still as it roſe, impoſſible to climb. Milton. 
To OVER-HARDEN. v. a. [over and 
harden.) To make too hard. 
| By laying it in the air, it has acquired ſuch a 
hardneſs, that it was brittle, like over-hardened 
ſteel. Boyle. 
VER-HE AD. adv. [over and head.] 
Aloft; in the zenith; above; in the 
cieling. 3 
Over-Rcad the moon 
Sits a b:tr\s, and nearer to the carth 


| Whcels her pale courſe. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


unuſual ftreſs ought to be avoided : yet this muſt | 
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OVE 
The four ſtars 
dren. 
To OyvER-HE AR. v. a. [over and 


To hear thoſe who do not mea 
heard. DAI 


over-bead, repreſent the four cl. | 
Addi, 
hear, 


| J am inviſible, 
And I will over-hear their conference. 
They had a full fight of the Infant at a mak 
dancing, having oever-heard two yentleer i" 
were tending towards that ſight, atter whom oa 
preſſed. ; 7 
That ſuch an enemy we have who ſeel:; 
Our ruin, both by thee inform d! learn, 
And from the parting angel over-beazd, I, 
They were ſo loud in their diſcourſe, tha; black. 
berry from the next hedge ovcr-heard them. 


L'Efrarg, | 


$ babe. 


Metur, 


The nurſe, 
Though not the words, the murmurs over Bini. 
„ 
The witneſs ver- bearing the word nil 5 
peated, ſlunk away privately. Allis, 
To OvER-HE'AT. v. a. [over and beat, 
To heat too much. 
Pleas'd- with the form and coolneſs of the plac? 
And over-beated by the morning chace. Alita 
It muſt be done upon the receipt of the ut, 
before the patient's ſpirits be owver-beatcd with pin 
or fever. ; Tienar, 
To OveR-HE'ND. v. 4. [over and end, 
To overtake; to reach. 
Als his fair leman flying through a brook, 
He over- bent nought moved with her piteous lock, 
erer. 
To Over-Jo'y. v. a. [over and joy.] To 
tranſport; to raviſh, 
He that puts his confidence in God only, is 2. 
ther over-joyed in any great good things of this it, 
nor ſorrowful for a little thing. Taylir's Cid. 
The biſhop, partly aſtoniſhed and partly cn. 
Jeyed with theſe ſpeeches, was ſtruck into 2 {id 
ſilence for a time. Hayecori, 
This love-ſick virgin, over-iey'd to ind 
The boy alone, ſtill follow'd him behind. At, 
OveR-Jo'y. 2. /. Tranſport; ecitaly. 
The mutual conf'rence that my mind hat! lac, 
Makes me the bolder to ſalute my king 
With ruder terms; ſuch as my wit aff, 
And zver-joy of heart doth miniſter, SG 72% 
To OveRLa"BOUR. v. a, [over and le- 
bour.) To take too much pains on aty 
thing; to haraſs with toil. 
She without noiſe will over-ſce 
His children and his family ; 
And order ail things till he come, 
Sweaty and 2ver-labour'd home. 
To OveRLA'DE, v. à. [over an 


To overburthen. 
Thus to throng and cever-/ade a foul 
With love, and then to have a room for fear, 
That ſhall all that controul, 
What is it but to rear | 
Our paſſions and our hopes on high, 
That thence they may defcry 
The noblef way how to deſpair and die? 5 
OVERLA'RGE. adj. [ over and Jaye 


Larger than enough. | 
Our attainments cannot be er- large, 9 
we manage a narrow fortune very — 


d Jade, 


uckinp 


and vt 


OveRLA'SHINGLY. adv. [over and hf 
With exaggeration. A mean word, nc 
obſolete. CE 
Although I be far from their opinion = r 
too overlaſhingly, that the Arabian tongue * 
in two third parts of the inhabited world, 15 x 
that it extendeth where the religion of oy 
is profeſſed. my 
7 OverLa'y. v. 4. [over and 15 
1. To oppreſs by too much Ws" 


_ 


power. 
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Comecommons AY the _— ws eds | 
me ere ayeh e commons . 
And ſome v | Tuſſer. 
Not only that mercy which keepeth from being 
b rer-laid and oppreſt, but mercy which ſaveth from 
being touched with grievous miſerjes. | Hecker. 
When any country is 0ver-laid by the multitude 
which live upon it, there 1s a natural neceſſity com- 
pelling it to dilburthen itſelf and lay the load upon 
others. : Raleigh, 
We praiſe the things we hear with much more 
willingneſs than thoſe we ſee 3 becauſe we envy the 
proſent, and reverence the paſt ; thinking ourſelves 
indtructed by the one, and over-laid by the other, 
Ben 2 
Good laws had been antiquated by the courſe of 
ume, or 2vcr-laid by the corruption of manners. 
King Charles, 
Our Ons have 2verlaid our hopes. King Charles. 
The ſtrong Emetrius came in Arcite's aid, 
An ba amon with odds was over-laid, Dryden. 
2. To {mother with too much or too cloſe 
covering. | 
Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 
Like mothers, which their infants 9ver-lay. Milton. 
The newborn babes by nurſes over-laid. Dryd. 
4, To ſmother; to cruſh; to overwhelm. 
They quickly ſtifled and ower-laid thoſe infant 
principle of picty and virtue, ſown by God in their 
hearts: ſo that they brought a voluntary darkneſs 
and dupidity upon their minds. South's Sermons. 
The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her inſipid ſoul for Ptolemy: 
A beavy lump of earth without deſire, 
4 leap of aſhes that c*er-lays your fire. Dryden. 
The ftars, no longer over-laid with weight, 
Exert their heads from underneath the maſs, 
And upward ſhoot. Dryden. 
Seaſon the paſſions of a child with devotion, 
v bich ſeldom dies; though it may ſeem extinguiſhed 
for a while, it breaks out as ſoon as misfortunes 
have brought the man to himſelf, The fire may 
he chered and cver-laid, but cannot be entirely 
quenched and ſmotheied. Addiſon's Spectator. 
in preaching, no men ſucceed better than thoſe 
wa truſt to the fund of their own reaſon, ad- 
vanced but not v raid by commerce with books. 
Sqvifts 


4. Tocloud ; to over-caſt, 
Ppeœbus' golden face it did attaint, 
As when a clond his beams doth over-lay. Spenſers 
5. To cover ſuperficially, | 
The :wcr-/aying of their chapiters was of ſilver, 
and all the pillars were filleted with filver. Exodus. 
By his preſcript a ſanctuary is fram'd 
Of cedar, ;wer-laid with gold. 
6. To join by ſomething laid over. 
Thou us impower'd 
To fortify thus far, and -wer-lay, 
Wich this portentous bridge, the dark abyſs. Milt. 


7: Oven. rap. v. a. [over and leap.) 
To paſs by a jump. | 
ſtep / 


Hilton, 


: P 
On which I muſt fall down or elſe oer-leap, 
for in my way it lies. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
In vain did Nature's wiſe command | 
Divide the waters from the land £ 
I! daring ſhips and men prophane 
Th' eternal fences over-lea 


and paſs at will the boundleſs deep. Dryden. 


OVtxLEATHER, 2. / [over and leather. 
The part of the ſhoe that covers the 
00t, 
of have ſometimes more feet than ſhoes ; or ſuch 
& as my toes look through the over-leather. 

A | | Shakeſpeare. 
'ALLGHT., u. . [over and light.] 
Too ftrong light. $2 0g 
: An owerlight maketh the eyes dark, inſomuch 
+ '-rpctual looking againſt the ſun would cauſe 
ndneſs, ' Bacon. 
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OVE. 


out- live. | 
Muſidorus, who ſhewed a mind not to over-/ive 
| Pyrocles, prevailed. Sidney. 
He concludes in hearty prayers, 
That your attempts may 2ver-/ive the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their oppoſite. Shakeſpeare. 
They over-liued that envy, and had their par- 
dons afterwards. | Hayvard. 
To OveRnn1've. v. ». To live too long. 
Why do I over-/ive ? 
Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 
To deathleſs pain ? Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
OveRrLI'VER. 2. J. from over- live.] Sur- 
vivor; that which lives longeſt, 


kings lives, and the ower-/iver of them. 
To OveRLo'aD. v. a. [over and load.] 
To burthen with too much, 
The memory of youth is charged 'and ower- 
loaded, and all they learn is meer jargon» Felton. 
Men over-lcaded with a large eſtate 
May ſpill their treaſure in a nice conceit z 
The rich may be polite, but oh! *tis ſad, 
To ſay you're curious, when we ſwear you're mad. 


Young. 
Too 


- 


OveRrLo'NnG. adj. [over and long.] 
long. 
I have tranſgreſſed the laws of oratory, in making 
my periods and parentheſes over-/cnpg. Boyle. 
To OvERLO'OK. v. a. [over and loc.] 


1. To view from a higher place. 
The pile 9%er-look'd the town, and drew the ſight, 
Surpris'd at once with rey'rence and delight. Dryd. 
J will do it with the ſame reſpect to him, as if 
he were alive, and over-looking my paper while I 
write. Dryden. 

2. To examine by the eye; to peruſe. 

Wou'd I had %er-look'd the letter. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To ſuperintend; to over-ſee. 

He was preſent in perſon to owver-look the magi- 
ſtrates, and to overawe thoſe ſubjects with the terror 
of his ſword. Spenſer. 

In the greater out-pariſhes many of the poor pa- 
riſhioners through neglect do periſh, for want of 
ſome heedful eye to over-/0k them. Graunt. 

4. To review. a 

The time and care that are required, 
To cver-lock and file, and poliſh well, 
Fright poets from that neceſſary toil. 

5. To paſs by indulgently. N 

This part of good- nature which conſiſts in the 
pardoning and ever-/ooking of faults, is to be exerciſ- 
ed only in doing ourſelves juſtice in the ordinary 
commerce of life. Aadiſon. 

In vain do we hope that God will over-laot ſuch 
high contradiction of ſinners, and pardon offences 

committed againſt the plain convictions of con- 
ſcience. Rogers. 
6. To negle&; to ſlight. 

Of the two relations, Chriſt over-looted the 
meaner, and denominated- them ſolely from the 
more honourable. 7 South. 

To over-laoł the entertainment before him, and 
languiſh for that which lies out of the way, is ſick- 
ly and ſervile. Collier. 

The ſuffrage of our poet laureat ſhould not be 
over -looked. Addiſen. 

Religious fear, when produced by juſt apprehen- 
ſions of a divine power, naturally over-/50%s all hu- 

man greatneſs that ſtands in competition with it, 
and extinguiſhes every other terror. Addiſon. 

The happieſt of mankind, cer-laaking thoſe ſolid 
bleflings which they already have, ſet their hearts 
upon ſomewhat they want. Atterbury. 

They ver-looꝶ truth in the judgments they paſs 
on adverſity and proſperity. The temptations that 
attend the former they can eaſily ſee, and dread at 
a diſtance ; but they have no apprehenſions of the 
dangerous conſequences of the latter. Arterbury. 

OveRLoO'OKER. 2. . [over and look. ] 


Roſcommon. 


"ome i 
OyEzLI VE. v. a. [over and live.] To 


The original word ſignifies an over-loaker, or 


live longer than another; to ſurvive; to 


A peace was concluded, to continue for both the |. 
Bacon. 5 


ove 


one who ſtands higher than his fellows and ovet=- | 


looks them. Watts. 


on A ti 
O'verLooy. 2. J. The ſame with ares. i 


In extremity we carry our ordnance better thart 
we were wont, becauſe our nether over-loops' are 
raiſed commonly from the water; to wit} between 
the lower part of the port and the ſea. Naleigb. 

OverMa'sreD. adj, [over and maſt,] 
Having too much maſt. e 

Cloanthus better mann'd, purſu'd him faſt, 

But his 9er-naftcd gally check'd his haſte. Dryden. 
To OvERMA'STER. v. a. [over and maſter.] 
To ſubdue; to govern. S | 

For your deſire to know what is between us, 
O'er-maſter it as you may. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

So ſleeps a pilot, whole poor bark is preſt 
With many a merciiefs "er t ring wave. Craſbarv. 

They are vf maſdered with a ſcore of drunkards, 

the only foldicry left about them, or elſe comply 
with all rapines and violences. Miltor an Education. 
To OvERMA'TCH. v. a. [over and match.] 
To be too powerful; to conquer; to 
oppreſs by ſuperior force, + 
I have ſeen a ſwan 
With dootleſs labour ſwim againft the tide, 
And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching waves. 
| Shakeſpeare.” 
Sir William Lucy, with me 
Set from our o'er-match'd forces forth for aid. Shakes 
Aſſiſt, left I who erſt | 
Thought none my equal, now be 9ver-match'd. 
Paradiſe Regained. 

How great ſocver our curioſity be, our excels is 
greater, and does not only cver-match, but ſupplant 
it. Decay of Piety. 

He from that length of time dire omens drew, 
Of Engliſh :ver-march'd, and Dutch too ſtrong, 
Who never fought three days but to purſue. Dryd. 

It moves our wonder, that a foreign gueſt 
Should over-match the moſt, and match the beſt. 

f . Dryden. 
OverMa'TCH. z. J. [over and match.] 

One of ſuperior powers; one not to be 
overcome. ; 

Spain is no over-match for England, by that 
which leadeth all men ; that is, experience and 
reaſon. Bacan. 

Eve was his :ver-match, who ſelf-deceiv'd 
And raſh, before-hand had no better weigh'd - 

The ſtrength he was to cope with or his own. Milt. 

In a little time there will ſcarce be a woman of 
quality in Great-Britain, who would not be an ovey- - 
match for an Iriſh prieſt. Addiſon. 

OveRr-ME"ASURE. 7. /. [over and mea- 
ſure.] Something given over the due 
meaſure, | 

To OVER-MI Xx. v. a. [over and mix.] 
To mix with too much. | 

Thoſe things theſe parts o'er-rule, no joys ſhall 
know, | 

Or little meaſure «ver-mixt with woe. Creech.” 

Over Mo'sT. adj. [over and moſt. ] High- 
eſt; over the reſt in authority. Ainſww. 

OveRmu'CcH. adj. [over and much.] Too 
much ; more than enough. 

It was the cuſtom of thoſe former ages, in their 
over-much gratitude, to advance the firſt authors of 
an uſeful diſcovery among the number of their gods. 

ö ; ilkins. 

An over- much uſe of ſalt, beſides that it occaſions 
thirſt and er- much drinking, has other ill effects. 

Leckes 
OverMu'cn. adv. In too great a degree. 

The fault which we find in them is, that they 
wer- much abridge the church of her power in theſe 
things. Whereupon they re- charge us, as if in theſe 
things we gave the church a liberty which hath no 
limits or bounds. Hookers 


Perhaps 
I alſo erred, in over-much admiring 
What ſeem'd in thee ſo perfect, that I thought 
No evil durſt attempt thee. Milton's Paradije Lofts 
Iiz Deject 
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Deject not then ſo ver- much thyſelf, 
Who haſt of ſorrow. thy full load beſides. 
Ovzrmu'ch. 2. J. More than enough. 
By attributing over-much to things 
Leſs excellent, as thou thyſelf perceiv'ſt. Milton. 
With reſp2& to the bleſſings the world enjoys, 
even good men may aſcribe over-much to them- 


ſelves. Grew. 
Overmucnness. 2. / from over-much.] 


Exuberance; ſuperabundance. A word 


not uſed nor elegant. 

There are words that do as much raiſe a ſtyle, as 
others can depreſs it; ſuperlation and ver- muc h- 
neſs amplifies. It may be above faith, but not above 
a mean. Ben Fenſen. 

OVER NICHT. . /. [ over and night. This 
ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare as a 
noun, but by Addiſon more properly, as 
I have before placed it, as a noun with 

a prepoſition. ] Night before bed-time. 

If I had given you this at gt, 

She might have been o'erta'en. Shakeſpeare. 

Will confeſſes, that for half his life his head 

ached every morring with reading men {ve nights 
; Ad. 1185 

To OVER NAME. v. a. [over and name. 
To name in a ſeries. 

Owcr-rame them; and as thou nameſt them 1 
ll deſcribe them. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 

To Overo FFICE. v. a. [over and office.] 
To inſult by virtue of an office. 

This might be the fate of a politician which 
this aſs over-cffices. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

OvEeROFF1C1OUs. a4). | over and officious. | 
Too buſy; too importunate. 

This is an owver-2fficicus truth, and is always at 
2 man's heels; ſo that if he looks about him, he 
muſt take notice of it. Collier. 

To OverPa'ss. wv. a. [over and paſs. ] 

1. To croſs. 

I ſtood on a wide river's bank, 

Which J muſt needs er-, 

When on a ſudden Torriimond appear'd, 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly v'er. Dryd. 
What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 
When theſe they over-paſs, and thoſe they thun ? 

RE: Dryden. 

2. To over-look ; to paſs with diſregard, 

The complaint about pſalms and hymns might 
as well be over-paſt without any anſwer, as it is 
without any cauſe brought forth. Heooxer. 
L read the. ſatire thou entitleſt firſt, 

And laid aſide the reſt, and over-paſt, 

And ſwore, I thought the writer was accurſt, 

That his firſt ſatire had not bcen his laſt. 

Harrington. 
Remember that Pellean conqueror, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the eaſt 

He ſlightly view'd, and ſlightly owver-paſs'd. Milton. 

3. 'To omit in a reckoning. 

Arithmetical progreſſion demonſtrates how faſt 
mankind would increaſe, over-paſſing as miracu- 
lous, though indeed natural, that example of the 
Ifraelites who were multiplied in two hundred and 
fifteen years, from ſeventy to ſixty thouſand able 


mens Raleigh. 
4. To omit; not to receive; not to com- 
priſe. 


If the grace of him which ſaveth :wer-paſs 
ſome, ſo that the prayer of the church for them 
be not received, this we may leave to the hidden 
judgments of righteouſneſs. Hogker. 

OverPa'sT. part. adj. [from over-paſs.] 
Gone; paſt. 

What can'ſt thou fwear by now. ? = 
— By time to come. — 

I hat chou haſt wronged in the time er- paſt. 
; Shakeſpeares 
To OverPa'y. v. a. [over and pay.] To 


* 
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| Take this purſe of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly beip thus far, 
Which I will 2ver-pay, and pay again, 
When I have found it. Shakeſpeare. 
You have yourſelf your kindneſs ower-paid, 
He ceaſes to oblige who can upbraid. Dryden. 
Wilt thou with pleaſure hear thy lover's ſtrains, 
And with one heay'nly ſmile o'er-pay his pains ? 
Prior. 
To OveRPERCH. v. a. [over and perch. 
To fly over. i 
With love's light wings did I &er-perch theſe 
walls, 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out. Shakeſpeare. 
To OVERPE'ER. v. a. [over and peer. ] 
To ovei-look; to hover above. It is 


now out of uſe. 
The ocean - peer ing of his lift, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
C'er-bears your officers. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Your argoſies with portly ſail, | 
Do ever-peer the petty traffickers, 


Mountainous error wou'd be too highly heapt, 
For truth to 2wer-peers Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Thus yields the cedar to the ax's edge, 
Whole top branch ever peer d Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'rful wind. 
Z Shakeſpeare. 
They are invincible by reaſon of the over-prering 
mountains that back the one, and ſlender fortifica- 
tions of the other to land-ward. Sndys s Forracy. 
O'vERyei vs. x. . [over and Shes. Sur- 
plus; what remains more than ſuilictent, 
Some other ſinners there are, from which that 
overplus of ſtrength in perſuaſion doth ariſe, 
. Hecker's Prefuce. 
A great deal too much of it was made, and the 
everplys remained ſtill in the mortar. Z*Eftrange. 
It would look like a fable. to report, that this 
gentleman gives away all which is the overplus of a 
great fortune. | Addiſon. 


employ too laboriouſſy. 
V hat ſupports me, doſt thou aſk ? 
The conſcience, friend, t' have loſt them 9ver-ply'd, 
In liberty's defence. Milton's Poems. 
To OveRyo'lst. v. a. [over and poiſe.] 
To outweigh. 5 
Whether cripples who have loſt their thighs will 
float ; their lungs being able to waft up their bodies, 
which are in others cver-poiſed by the hinder legs; 
we have not made experiment. Brawn. 
. The ſcale 
O*'er-0is'd by dailneſs, lets the night prevail; 


Shortens till winter, and is lot in night. Creech. 


Overyo'tss. 2. J. [from the verb.] Pre- 
ponderant weight. 
Horace, in his firſt and ſecond book of odes, was 
{ill riſing, but came not to his meridian till the 
third. 
Foiſe to his imagination. He grew too cautious 
to be bold enough, for he deſcended in his fourth 
by ſlow degrees. | Dryden. 
Some owver-p5ije of ſway, by turns they ſhare, 
In peace the people, and the prince in war. Dryd. 
To OveRPoWER. v. a. [over and power. ] 
To be predominant over; to oppreſs by 
ſuperiority. 
Now in danger try'd, now known in arme 
Not to be over-porver'd. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
As much light over-pozvers the eye, ſo they who 
have weak eyes, when the ground is covered with 
ſnow, are wont to complain of too much light. 
Boyle. 
Reaſon allows none to be confident, but him 
only who governs the world, who knows all things, 
and can do all things; and can neither be ſur- 
priſed nor over-powered. South. 


After the death of Craſſus, Pompey found him- 


reward beyond the price. | | 


That curt'ſy to them, do them reverence. Shakeſp. - 57 
f , IPs | To GvaxrAI ZE. V. @. [over and frize,] 


To OvERPLY”®. v. a. [over and ply.] To 


And day, that lengthen'd in the ſummer's height, | 


After which his judgment was an over- | 
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ſelf outwitted by Cæſar; he broke with him, 1, 
fowered him in the ſenate, and cauſed many uni 1 

decrees to paſs againſt him. Dr y 
The hiſtorians make theſe mountaing the / wy 
ards of the riſe of the water; which they could 
never have been, had they not been ſtanding rs 
it did fo riſe and over-porver the earth, e 
Inſpiration is, when ſuch an cver-proverins * 
preſſion of any propoſition is made upon the mal 
by God himſelf, that gives a convincing and in 
dubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of f. 
Watts's Logich, 


To OvernyRre'ss. v. a. [over and prefs.] 


To bear upon with irreſiſtible force; tg 

overwhelm ; to cruſh. 

Having an excellent horſe under him, when he 
was &vcr-preſſed by tome, he avoided them, Sir. 
Michael's arm main promontories flung, 

And cver-preſs d whole legions weak with ſin. 
Roſcrmmen, 
When a prince enters on a war, he ought ma. 

turely to conſider whether his coffers be full, H 

people rich by a long peace and free trade, not . 

preſſed with many burthenſome taxes. Gru e. 

To value at too high price. 

Parents cver-prize their children, while they be- 

hold them through the vapours of affection. s. 


OVERRA'NK. adj. [over and rani.] Too 


rank. 
It produces ever-rank binds. 
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To OVERRA'TE. v. 4. [over and rait.) 


To rate at too much. 

77 hile vain ſhows and ſcenes you 9ver-rate, 
*Tis to be fear'd, 
That as a fire the former houſe o'erthrew, 


Machines and tempeſts will deſtroy the new. D-y4, 


To avoid the temptations of poverty, it conce:us 
us not to Se rate the conveniences of our fatmn, 
and in eſtimating the proportion fit for us, to ir 
it rather low than high; for our deſires will be ro. 
portioned to our wants, real or imaginary, any aur 
temptations to our deſires. Rega: 


To OVER REACH. v. a. [over and reach. 
1. To riſe above. 


The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Ati, 
over-reach and ſurmount all winds and cloud), 

Rattighe 

Sixteen hundred years after the earth was made, 

it was over-flowed in a deluge of water in ſuch 

excels, that the floods over-reached the tops of tte 

higheſt mountains. Burnt 


2. 10 deceive; to go beyond; to cir- 


cumvent. A ſagacious man is ſaid to 


have a long reach. 8 

What more cruel than man, if he fee bit 
able by fraud to e reach, or by power to oe 
the laws whereunto he ſhould be ſubject? II... 


I have laid my brain in the fun and cricc ite. 


that it wants matter to prevent ſo groſs 14//-!1! » 
ing. 5 Slater. 


Still will be tempting him who foils him fill. 37. 


trial 


Forbidding oppreſſion, defrauding and wer- 
ing one another, perfidiouſneſs and treachery» . 

f 7. 

We may no more ſue for them than we 25 

tell a lie, or ſwear an unlawful oath, or cver-rea's 


. . . * rei- 
in their cauſe, or be guilty of any other tranſ⸗ 3 
ſion. : Kettle. 


. . 5 42 ? ame 

Such a principle is ambition, or 4 defire of iame- 
glorious and · laudable courſe of action. 
Lewis was 10 
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by which many vicious men are ee , 0 
| 1 inclnations “ 

engaged contrary to their natura Aion 

John had got an impreſſion that ee 

deadly cunning a man, that he was arad 


a4 works v. a. [over and run. 

rh + 40 araſs by incurſions ; to ravage; to 
SY mw over in a hoſtile manner. 

ws ok = barbarous nations that over-ran the world, 
08 4 = thoſe dominions, whereof they are now 
in 1 8 Spenſer. 
THE tir... Till the tears ſhe ſhed N 3 
{0 e envious ff "ex | s 

oy n cods c er-ran her lovely face, 

15 
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wre himfelf alone with him; at laſt he took heart 


: j me up, 
of grace; let him c 
licking to my point, and he can never over-reach 


me. : Ht. f F* Bull. 
9% OVERRE ACH. v. ts A horſe is ſaid 
© overereach, when he brings his hinder 
feet too far forwards, and ſtrikes his 00s 
againit his forc-thoes. Farrier s Die. 
OveRtE acieR. 2. J. [from over reach. 
A cheat; a deceiver. 
% OVERRE AD. Y. à. 
1 of this is the return of the duke; 
you ſhall anon ;wcy-read it at your pleaſure. Shakeſf» 
% OvEz-RED. v. a. [over and red.] To 


ſmear with red. 
Prick th; face and 9ver-red thy fear, 
Thou lilly-liver*d boy. Shak-ſpeare's Macbeth. 
T, OyrrR-RITT Ex. Y a. [over and ripen. |] 
To make too ripe. 

Why droops my lord, Ike ver-ripen'd corn, 
Hanging the head with Ceres plenteous load? 
| : Shakeſpeare. 
T; Ovtaro asT. v. 4. [over and roaſt. }] 
To roait too much. CO. 

x "Twas burnt and dried away, 

And better tere, that both of us did faſt, 
Since of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, 
Than feed it with ſuch over-roaſted fleſh. Shakeſp. 
I, Ov£rtULE, v. a. [over and rule. ] 
1. To influence with predominant power; 


to be ſuperior in authority. | 

Which humour perceiving to over-rule me, I 

Praze againſt it. Sidney. 
| That which the church by her eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority ſhall probably think and deſire to be true or 
b d, muſt in congruity of reaſon over-rule all other 
F infec.or arguments whatſoever. Hooker. 
Except our own private, and but probable re- 
| ſouitions, be by the law of publick determinations 
6197-1117), we take away all poſſibility of ſociable 
lite in the world. Hcoker. 
V1.titthey be ſuch as will be 9ver-ruled with 
ſme 31e, whom they dare not diſpleaſe? Mhftgiſte. 

iis pailicn and animoſity over-ruled his con- 
ſclence. | | Clarendin. 
A wie man ſha'l ;wer-rule his ſtars, and have a 
f1e2'cr influence upon his own content, than all the 
c-nftelations and planets of the firmament. Taylor. 

He is acted by a paſſion which abſolutely over - 
„him; and ſo can no more recover himſelf, 
tan a bowl rolling down an hill ftop itſelf in the 
aud of its career. South, 
lis temerity for men to venture their lives upon 
0704021 encounters ; unleſs where they are obliged 
derung impulſe of conſcience and duty. 

L' Eftrange. 
man may, by the influence of an over-ruling 
e, be inclined to luſt, and yet by the force of 
un overcome that bad influence. Sift. 
. 10 govern with high authority; to ſu- 
perintend. 

Wherefore dees he not now come forth and 
e wer-rule, as in other matters he is accuſ- 
ed? 3 Hayward. 
. To ſuperſede : as in law to over-rule a 
plea, 15 tO reject it as incompetent, 
oY acres make a farthing land, nine farthings 
"% = acre, and four Corniſh acres a knight's 

But this rule is er- ruled to a greater or 


5 quantity, according to the fruitfulneſs or 
ntenneſs of the ſoil. Carew. 


[ver. and read.] 


quoth he, it is but 


— 


; 


5 


u the faireſt 1 re in the world. Shateſp | 


L 
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They err, who count it glorious to ſubdue | 


By conqueſt far and wide, to over-run _ 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 


% 


Great cities by aſſault. 
| The nine 

Their fainting foes to ſhameful flight compell'd, 

And with reſiſtleſs force o'er-run the field. Dryden. 

Guſtavus Adolphus .could not enter this part of 
the empire after having over-run moſt of the reſt. 

Addiſon. 

A commonwealth may be over-run by a power- 
ful neighbour, which may produce bad conſequences 
upon your trade and liberty. Swift's Miſcellanies. 

2. To out-run; to paſs behind. 

Pyrocles being come to ſixteen, over-run his age 
in growth, ſtrength, and all things following it, 
that not Muſidorus could perform any action on 
horſe or foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that ſtrength 
more nimbly, or become the delivery more grace- 


fully, or employ all more virtuouly. Sidnqy. 
We may out- run 

By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at, 

And loſe by over-running. Shakeſpeare. 


Ahimaz ran by the way of the plain, and over-ran 
Cuſhi. 2 Samuel, xviii. 23. 
Galilæus noteth, that if an open trough, where- 
in water is, be driven faſter than the water can fol. 
low, the water gathereth upon an heap towards the 
hinder end, where the motion began; which he 
ſuppoſeth, holding the motion of the earth to be 
the cauſe of the ebbing and flowing of the ocean; 
becauſe the earth ever-runncth the water. Bacon. 

3. To overſpread ; to cover all over. 

With an over-running flood he will make an 
utter end of the place. Nahum, i. 8. 

This diſpoſition of the parts of the earth, ſhews 
us the foot- ſteps of ſome kind of ruin which hap- 
pened in ſuch a way, that at the ſame time a ge- 
neral flood of waters would neceſſarily over-run the 
whole carth. Burnet. 

His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 

And now the lovely face but half appears, 
O'er un with wrinkles and deform'd with tears. 

: Addiſon. 

4. To miſchief by great numbers; to 

eſter, 

To flatter fooliſh men into a hope of life where 
there is none, is much the ſame with betraying 
people into an opinion, that they are in a virtuous 
and happy ſtate, when they are over-run with paſ- 
fion, and drowned in their luſts. L'Eſtrarge. 

Were it not for the inceſſant labours of this in- 
duſtrious animal, Egypt would be over-run with 
crocodiles. Addiſon. 

Such proviſion made, that a country ſhould net 
want ſprings as were convenient for it; nor be 
c run With them, and afford little or nothing 
elſe; but a ſupply every where ſuitable to the ne- 
ceſſities of each climate and region of the globe. 

W:dward's Nat. Hiftory. 

5. To injure by treading down. 

6. Among printers, to be obliged to 
change the diſpoſition of the lines and 
words in correding, by reaſon of the 
inſertions. - 

To OvERRu'N. wv. 2. To overflow; to 
be more than full. | 


Though you have left me, 

Yet till my ſoul &er-rurs with fondneſs towards 
| you. ; Smith. 
Cattle in incloſures ſhall always have freſh paſture, 

that now is all trampled and over-run. Spenſer. 

To OversE's. v. a. [over and se.] | 
1. To ſuperintend ; to overlook. ) 
He had charge my diſcipline to frame, 

And tutors nouriture to overſce. Spenſer. 
She without noiſe will overſee 

His children and his family. Dryden. 


2. To overlook ; to paſs by unheeded ; to 
omit, 


I who reſolve to overſee 
No lucky opportunity, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


| 


| 


OVE 
Will go to council to adviſe N | 
Which way t' encounter, or ſurpriſe. Hudil-2e. 
OveRsE'en. part. [from ower/ee.] Miſ- 
taken ; deceived. | | 
A common received error is never utterly ovez- 
thrown, till ſuch time as. we go from ſigns unto 
cauſes, and ſhe ſome manifeſt root or fountain 
thereof common unto all, whereby it may cleariy 
appear how it hath come to paſs that ſo many have 
been cwerſecn. Hocker. 
Such overſeers, as the overſeers of this build- 
ing, would be ſo overſeen as to make that which 
is narrower, contain that which is larger. Holyday. 
They rather obſerved what he had done and ſuf- 
fered for the king and for his country, without far- 
ther enquiring what he had omitted to do, or been 
overſeen in doing. 2 Clarendon. 
OvERsSE'ER. 2. . {from overſee.] 


1. One who overlooks ; a ſuperintendent. 
There are in the world certain voluntary or- 
feer: of all books, whoie cenſure would fall ſharn 
on us. Hoger. 
Jehiel and Azarial: were 9verſeers unto Cononiah. 
Chroniciete 
To entertain a gueſt, with what a care 
Wou'd he his houthold ornaments prepare; 
Haraſs his ſervants, and as gerfcer ſtand, 
To keep them working with a threat ning wand. 
Clean ail my plate, he cries. | Dryden. 
2. An officer who has the care of the 


parochial proviſion for the poor. 

The church-wardens and owerſeers of the poor 
might find it poſſible to diſcharge their dufics, - 
whereas now in the greater out-pariſhes many of the 
poorer pariſhioners, through neglect, do periſh for 
want of ſome heedful eye to overlook them. Graunt. 

To OVERSE'T. v. a. [over and e.] 
1. To turn bottom upwards; to throw 


off the baſis; to ſubvert. 
The tempeſts met, | 

The ſailors maſter d, and the ſhip &er-ſet. Dryden. 

Ie is forced through the hiatus's at the bottom 
of the ſea with ſuch vehemence, that it puts the. 
ſea into horrible perturbation, even when there is 
not the leaſt breath of wind; overſetting ſhips in 
the harbours, and finking them. Wo:dward. 

Would the confederacy exert itſelf, as much to- 
annoy the enemy, as they do for their defence, 
we might bear them down with the weight of our 
armies, and over-ſet the whole power of France. 


Add. Jon. 


— 


2. To throw out of regularity. 

His action againſt Catiline ruined the conſul, 
when it ſaved the city; for it ſo ſwelled his ſoul, 
that ever afterwards it was apt to be over-ſet with 
vanity. Dryden. 

To OversSE'T, v. 2. To fall off the ba- 
ſis; to turn upſide down. 

Part of the weight will be under the acle- tree, 
which will fo far counterpoiſe what is above it, that - 
it will very much prevent the wer-ſctting. Mortime 

To OvERSHA'DE. v. a. [over and Spade. 
To cover with any thing that cauſes | 
darkneſs. | 

Dark cloudy death o' er- ſpades his beams of life, 
And he nor ſees, nor hears us. Sbaleſpeare. 

No great and mighty ſubject might eclipſe or 
over-ſhade the imperial power. Bacon. 

If a wood of leaves o erſpade the tree, 

In vain the hind ſhall vex the threſhing floor, 
For empty chaff and ſtraw will be thy ſtore. Dryd. 

Should we mix our friendly talk, 

O'er-ſhaded in that fav'rite walk 
Both pleas'd with all we thought we wanted. Prior. 


To OverSHa"DOW, v. a. [over and Ha- 
Ao. > 


1. To throw a ſhadow over any thing, 
Weeds choak and over-ſhadow the corn, and 


bear it down, or ftarve and deprive it of nouriſh - 
ment. Bacen. 
: Death, 
Let the damps of thy dull breath | 
Ower- 
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Oer f adias even the ſhade, 
And wakedarknef: ſelf atraid. Craſbavo. 
Dark neſs mutt owrr-fpadoru all his bounds, 
Palpable dirkneſs, and blot out three days. Milton. 
2. To ſhelter; to protect; to cover with 
ſuperior influence. | 
My eer-fbadowwing ſpirit and might, with thee 
IT fend along: ride forth, and bid the deep 
Within appointed bounds. Milton s Paradiſe Left. 
On her ſhould come 
The holy ghoſt, and the power of the higheſt 
O'er-fhad:wy her. Milton. 
To OVERSHOCO r. v. 2. [over and Hot. 
To fly beyond the mark. 
Otten it drops, or cer ſbocts by the diſpropor- 
tions of diſtance or application. Collier on Reaſon. 
To OvERSHO'OT. v. a. 
1. To ſhoot beyond the mark. 


Every inordinate appetite defeats its own ſatiſ- 


faction, by everſhooting the mark it aims at. 
Tilletſon. 
2. To paſs ſwiftly over. 

High-rais'd on fortune's hill, new apples he ſpies, 
O'ere:0ts the valley which beneath him hes, 
Forgets the depths between, and travels with his 

eyes. Harte. 
3. [With the reciprocal pronoun. ] To 
venture too far; to aſſert too much. 

Leave it to themſelves to conſider, whether they 
have in this point or not overſhot themſelves ; 
which is quickly done, even when our meaning is 
moſt ſincere. | Hocker. 

In finding fault with the laws, I doubt me, you 
ſhall much overſboot yourſelf, and make me the 

more diſſike your other diſlikes of that govern- 
ment. Spenſer on Ireland. 

For any thing that I can learn of them, you have 
over-ſhot yourſelf in reckoning. 


O'vers1GHr. 2. J. [from over and ght. 


I. Superintendence. 
They gave the money, being told unto them 


that had the overſight of the houſe. 2 Kings, xii. 
Feed the flock of God, taking the ever-ſighr 
thereof, not by conſtraint, but willingly. 1 Peter. 
2. Miſtake; error. 
Amongſt ſo many huge volumes, as the infinite 
pains of St. Auguſtine have brought forth, what 
one hath gotten greater love, commendation, and 
honour, than the book wherein he carefully owns 
his over-ſights and ſincerely condemneth them? 
Hocker's Pref. 
They watch their opportunity to take advantage 
of their adverſaries over-fight. Kettlewwell. 
Not ſo his ſon, he mark'd this over-/ight, 
And then miſtook reverſe of wrong for right. Pope. 


7 Overs1 ze. v. a. [over and /ixe.] 


1. To ſurpaſs in bulk. 
Thoſe bred in a mountainous country, over-/ize 
thoſe that dwell on low levels. Sandys's Journey. 
2. [Over and /ize, a compoſt with which 
maſons cover walls.] To plaſter over. 
He, thus o er- d with coagulate gore, 

Old grandfire Priam ſeeks. Shakeſprare's Hamiet. 
To OveRsK1'P. v. a. [over and rip.) 
1. To paſs by leaping. 

Preſume not, ye that are ſheep, to make your- 
ſelves guides of them that ſhould guide you; nei- 


ther ſeek ye to ce e ip the fold, which they about 


you have pitched. Hocker. 


2. To paſs over. 
Mark if to get them ſhe o er- tip the reſt, 


Mark if ſhe read them twice, or kiſs the name. 
| Donne. 


3. To eſcape. | 
When that hour %er-ftips me in the day, 
Wherein I figh not, Julia, for thy ſake 
The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchance 
Torment me. Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt i' th' mind; 
But then the mind much ſuff*rance does o'erſerp, 
When grief hath mates and bearing fellowſhip. 
| Shateſpecares 
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To Ovens:t'ee, v. a. [over and ſeep.) 
To ſleep too long. E 
To OversL1i'y, wv. a, [over and ſlip.] 


To paſs undone, unnoticed, or unuſed ; 
to neglect. | | 
The careleſſneſs of the juſtices in impoſing this 
rate, or the negligence of the conſtables in collect- 
ing it, or the backwardneſs of the inhabitants in 
paying the ſame, . 5.9. the time. - Carew. 
He that hath over-ſlipr ſuch opportunitics, is to 
bewail and retrieve them bet: mes. Hammond. 
It were injurious to cver-flip a noble act in the 
duke during this employment, which I muſt cele- 
brate above all his expences. Wetton. 
To Oversno'w. wv. a. [over and /noww.] 
To cover with ſnow. 
Theſe I wielded while my bloom was warm, 


my head. Dryden's A nciss 
OveRs0'1D. part. [from ov f.! Sold 
at too high a price. 
| Life with eaſe I can diſclaim, 

And think it over-ſold to purchaſe fame. Dryden. 
OveRrs0'oN. adv. [over and ſoon.] Too 
ſoon. | 

The lad may prove well enough, if he owver-ſoon 
think not too well of himſelf, and will bear away 
that he heareth of his elders. Sidney. 

OvxxspENT. part. [over and /pend. ] 
Wearied ; haraſſed; foreſpent. The 


verb owver/þend is not uſed. 
Theſtylis wild thyme and garlick beats, 
For harveſt-hinds, o crſpent with toil and heats. 
| Dryden. 
To OvERsSPREAD. v. a. [over and ſpread. } 
To cover over; to hill; to ſcatter over. 
| Whether they were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, 
Gothes, or ſome other which did overſpread all 
Chriſtendom, it is impoſſible to affirm. Spenſer. 
Of the three ſons of Noah was the whole earth 
overſpread. Geneſis, ix. 19. 
Darkneſs Europe's face did ve pread, | 
From lazy cells, where ſuperſtition bred. Denham. 
Not. a deluge that only over-run ſome particular 
region; but that cverſpread the face of the whole 
earth from pole to pole, and from eaſt to weſt, 
\ Burnet. 
To OversTA'ND. wv. a. [over and fland.] 
To ſtand too much upon conditions. 
Her's they ſhall be, ſince you refuſe the price; 
What madman would o'er-Hand his market twice? 
Dryden. 
To OveRSTARE. v. a. [over and „are. 


To ſtare wildly. 
Some warlike ſign muſt be uſed; either a ſlo- 
venly buſkin, or an overſtaring frounced head. 
Aſcham. 
To OversTOCK. v. a. [over and ſtock.] 
To fill too full; to crowd. 

Had the world been eternal, it muſt long ere this 
have been overfiocked, and become too narrow for 
the inhabitants. | Wilkins. 

If raillery had entered the old Roman coins, we 
ſhould have been ec bed with medals of this na- 
ture. Addiſon. 

Some biſhop, not overfocked with relations, or 
attached to favourites, beſtows ſome inconſiderable 
benefice. Scoi fr. 

Since we are ſo bent upon enlarging our flocks, 
it may be worth enquiring what we ſhall do with 
our wool, in caſe Barnſtaple ſhould be ever over- 
frocked. Swift. 


To OversSTO'RE. v. a. [over and fore.) 


To ſtore with too much. 
Fiſhes are more numerous than beaſts or birds, 
as appears by their numerous ſpawn ; and if all 


would have been long fince overflored with'fiſh. Hale. 


To OyERST RAIN. v. a. [over and ftrain.] 
To make too violent efforts. 


Ete age unſtrung my nerves, or time 5er-ſnow'd 


theſe ſhould come to maturity, even the ocean itſelf 


Craſſus loſt himſelf, his equipage, and l. 

| by overſtraining for the Parthian gold. 

He wiſhed all painters would imprint this 1 a 
deeply in their memory, that with overſ wg 
and carneſtneſs of finiſhing their pieces ane 
did them more harm than good. Dryden” 15 

To OVERSTRA'IN. v. 4. To ſtreich 0 
far. | | rs 

Confeſſors were apt to overftrajn the: 
leges, in which St. Be — 5 e 
againſt them. | | 1 

To OversWA'Y. v. a. [over and C 
To over-rule; to bear down. 9 
When they are the major part 

ſembly, then their voices Wan vo reg 5 

muſt overſroay their judgments who are "es * 


tiri. 


Great command 9erſevays our order. rs 
youu great and powerful nations over-ſway th 
reſt. j 
7 : Hes), 
To OveRsWE'LL. wv. a. [over and fa 
To riſe above. : + 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine 9erfavel} th, 
: the cup: 
I cannot drink too much of 8 "Bagg 0 
; Shate/; 
When his banks the prince of rivers, 0 5 
Doth overfevell, he breaks with hideous fal. Ta 
O'veRT. adj. [ouwert, French, ] Open; 
publick ; apparent. ; 
To vouch this, is no proof 
Without more certain and more A 9% 
Than theſe thin habits and poor likelihoods, 
St; kh; ”, 

Owert and apparent virtues bring forth — 

; . x þ 

but there be ſecret and hidden virtues that bring 

forth fortune; certain deliveries of a man's fel. 
Bac, 

My repulſe at Hull, was the firſt aver ey to 
be made how patiently I could bear the lof: of my 
kingdoms. : King Chari 

The defign of their deſtruction may have been 
projected in the dark; but when all was tire 
their enemies proceeded to ſo many over: act. in 

the face of the nation, that it was obvious t9 
the meaneſt. Seriß. 

Whereas human laws can reach no farther thin 
to reſtrain the overt action, religion extends 9 
the ſecret motions” of the ſoul, Ruge. 

O'veRTLY. adv. [from the adjective] 
Openly. 

To OvERTAKE. v. a. [over and tate.) 

1. To catch any thing by purſuit ; to come 
up to ſomething going before, 

We durſt not continue longer fo near her 9 
fines, leſt her plagues might ſuddenly c-rt14: u 
before we did ceaſe to be partakers with her fins, 

: Him 

If J had given yeu this at over-night, 

She might have been erraken; and yet ſhe writs 
Purſuit would be but vain. Shakeſpeare 
I ſhall ſee 


The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children, 
: Henn 


To thy wiſhes move a ſpeedy pace, 
Or death will ſoon certake thee in the chace. D:5h 
How muſt he tremble for fear vengeance ſhow 
overtake him, before he has made his peace?“ 
God ? | Rig? 
2. To take by ſurprize. : 
fs If a man be vcrrtaken in a fault, ye which ; 
ſpiritual reſtore ſuch an one in the ſpirit ot mee 
neſs. | Calitinri, wy 
If it fall out, that through infrmit, de 
"overtaken by any temptation, we mu keys: | 
riſe again, and turn from one fn to G = 


and ſpeedy repentance» 


7 ai 
7 OvERTA'SK. v. 4. Lover and % 
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ove. 


To burthen with too heavy duties or 


._* ctions . | | 3 
. gy office is performed by the parts with diffi- 
on culty, becauſe they were overtaſted. Harvey. 


too heavily. 
„ OVERTHRO'W. v. a. [over and 
throw 3 preter. overthrew 3 part. over- 


thrown. | Y 


IVts : 

| o turn upſide down. ES 

W F 45 Fes a wiſe and valiant man, but his 

15 wite arertbreav the table when he had invited his 

1 > | Taylor. 
friends» 


To throw down. _ | 

# Ne LA he rais'd, and as a herd 
Drove them before him. 
Jo ruin; to demoliſh. 

When the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 
His faral hand my royal father flew. Dryden. 
Jo defeat; to conquer; to vanquiſh, 

Our endeavour is not fo much to owerrbrozww them 
with whom we contend, as to yield them reaſonable 
caules. | Hcoler. 

To Sujah next your conquering army drew, 
Him they ſurpris'd, and catily 9'2rthrews Dryden. 


Milton. 


to bring to nothing. 

She found means to have us accuſed to the king, 
as though we went about ſome practiſe to everthbrowu 
him in his own eſtates Sidney. 
Here's Glo'ſter 
O'er-charging your free purſes with large fines, 
That ſeeks to overthrew religions 
Thou walkeſt in peril of thy overthrowing. 

Eccleſe xlli. 13. 
Cod cvertbroꝛveth the wicked for their wicked- 
neſs. | Proverbs. 
O loſs of one in heav'n, to judge of wiſe 
Since Satan fell, whom folly over:hrew. Milton. 
Ov:rtrnyroOW, 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. The ſtate of being turned upſide down. 
Ruin; deſtruction. 
Of thoſe chriſtian oratories, the overthrow and 
ruin is deſired, not by infidels, pagans, or Turks, 


ſpears 
pralle; 
t bring 
ſell. 
Bac, 
Ny to 
of my 
tharit 
e deen 
a5 ripe 


act: in 


10us t2 

Sei, but by a ſpecial refined ſet of Chriſtian believers. 
er thin f Hao cr. 
ends 0 They return again into Florida, to the murther 
Riga. and vcr throw of their own countrymen. Abbet. 
dive.) I ſerve my mortal roe, 


The man who caus'd my country's aver:brows 
: Dryden. 
le.] 7 


N 3. Defeat; diſcomfiture. 


From without came to mine eyes the blow, „ 
Wiereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield; 


her cin. Beth theſe conſpir'd poor reaſon's overthrow z 


tate V1 Fuſe in myſelf, thu: have I loſt the field. Sidncy. 
r fins Quiet ſoul, depart; 
Ha. For I hive ſeen our enemies overthrow. Shakeſpe 


From thee divers Scots feared more harm by 

Udon than they found among their enemies by 

their ver. Hlayærard. 
Poor Hannibal is maul 'd, 

Tre theme is giv'n, and ſtrait the council's call'd, 

Whether he ſhould to Rome directly go, 

To reay the fruit of the dire overtrow # Dryden. 

Degradation, 

His er heap'd happineſs upon him 
For when, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
a found the bleſſedneſs of being little. Shak:ſp. 


UIERTHRO WER. . / from overthrow.) 


e writes 
ab pee. 


ren. 
1k pen, 
| exeriaity 
{iy AV. 9 


re 
ing mon 
Date 


ace. Dal He Who overthrows, 

ſhoui ? , . | 
wr. ad. [over and 
pence? tart 

Rage N ] 

5 Oppoſite ; being over againſt, 

which 41 as for fear our overthwvart neighbours 
t of men hear us, and betray us to the government. 
tiant, V. Crof : 4 Dryden. | 
nity we by ounng any thing perpendicularly. 
i —_ 4 "a ſe; adverſe; contradictious; croſs. 
_ v0 or three acts diſpoſed them to croſs and | 
nd 7% | 
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To dettroy; to ſubvert; to miſchief; | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


þ 


NN 


O VE 


mour was diſcovered to rule in the breaſts of many. 

5 Clarendon. 

OvERTHWA'RT. prep. Acroſs: 
a plank overthwart the brook, This is 
the original uſe, | 


thavart.] 
1. Acroſs; tranſverſely. 

The brawn of the thigh ſhall appear, by draw- 
ing ſmall hair ftrokes from the hip to the knee, 
ſhadowed again overthwwarts Peacham on Drawing. 

2. Pervicaciouſly ; perverſely. 

OVvERTHWA'RTNESS. #. J. [from ov r- 

 &þwart.] | 

1. Poſture acroſs. 

2. Pervicacity ; perverſeneſs. z 

OvERTO'OK. pret. and part. pafſ; of ower- 
tate. 

To Ov ERTO“ P. v. a. [over and top.] 

1. To riſe above; to raiſe the head above. 

Pile your duſt upon the quick and dead, 

T' o'er-top old Pelion or the ſkyith head 
Of blue Olympus. Shateſpeare's Hamlet. 
In the dance the graceful goddeſs leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overteps their 3 
Dryden. 
2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. 
Who ever yet 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay' d th' effects 
Of diſpoſition gentle, and ot witdom 
O'ertepping woman's power. Shak:[p. Henry VIII. 
As far as the ſoul vVertops the body, ſo far its 
. pains, or rather mournful ſenſations, exceed thoſe 
of the carcaſe. Harvey. 
3. To obſcure; to make of leſs 1 
ance by ſuperior excellence. 

Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of 

Europe, he ſhould now grow leſs, and be ovcr- 


topped by ſo great a conjunction. Bacon. 
| One whom you love, 
Had champion kill'd, or trophy von, 
Rather than thus be owvertopt, 
Wou d you not with his laurels cropt ? Sevift. 
To OveRTRI'P. v. a. [over and rrip.] 


To trip over; to walk lightly over. 
RR In ſuch a nizht, 

Did Thiſbe feaufully o the dew, 

And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 

And ran diſmay d away. Shakcſp. Merch. of Venice. 
O'VveRTURE. 7. J. [ouverture, French.] 
1. Opening; diſcloſure; diſcovery, 

I with +: -- 

You had only in your filent judgment try'd it, 

Without more oh ture. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
2. Propoſal; ſomething offered to conſi- 

deration. 

Mac Murugh moved Henry to invade Ireland, 


the ſovereign lordſhip thereof. Davies on Ireland. 
All theſe fair cverturcs, made by men well 
eſteemed for honeſt dealing, could not take place. 
Hayward. 
We with open breaſt 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our ovcrire, and turn not back perverſe. ATilton. 
Withitand the owertures of ill, and be intent 
and terious in good. | Pell. 
The earl of Pembroke, who abhorred the war, 
promoted all 2wertzres towards accommodation wich 
grcat importunity. Clarendon. 
If a convenient ſupply offers itſelf to be ſeiſed 
by torce or gained by fraud, human nature perſuades 
us to hearken to the inviting over/uree Regers. 
Suppoſe five hundred. men propoſing, debating, 
and voting according to their own litde or much 
reaſon, abundance of indigeſted and abortive, 
many pernicious and fooliſh overtures would ariſe, 
Sevift, 
To QvERTU RN, wv. a. [over and turn. | 


oppoſe any propoſition ; and that everthevart . 


OvERTHWARTLY, adv, [from over- 


is 
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as, he laid 


mport- | 


and made an overture unto him for obtaining of | 
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To throw down; to topple down; to 
ſubvert; to ruin. - 

He is wiſe in heart and mighty in ſtrength 
which removeth the mountains, and owerturnetb 
them in his anger. Job. 

Theſe will ſometimes overturn, and ſometimes 
ſwallow up towns, and make a general confuſion in 
nature. | Burnet. 

This he obviates, by ſaying we ſee all the ideas 
in God; which is an anſwer to this obje&ion, but 
ſuch an one as everturns his whole hypotheſis, and 
renders it uſeleſs and as unintelligible, as any of 
thoſe he has laid aſide. Locke. 

But he comes round about again, and overtarns 
every ſtone that he had laid. Leſley. 

It we will not encourage publick works of bene 
ficence, till we are ſecure that no ftorm ſhall ver- 
turn what we help to build ; there is no room left 


for charity. Atterburys 
A monument of deathleſs fame, Th 
A woman's hand 9erturns. Rowes 
2. To over-pov.er z to conquer. 
Pain exceſſive verturns all patiences Milter. 


OvERTU'RNER. 2. /. [from overturn.] 
Subverter. 

I have brought before you a robber of the pub. 
lick treaſure, an overturner of law and juſtice, and 
the deſt.uCtion of the Sicilian province. Swift. 

To Overva'LUE. v. a. [over and value.] 
To rate at too high a price. | 

We have juſt cauſe to ſtand in ſome fear, leſt 
by thus overvaluing their ſermons they make the 
price and eſtimation of ſcripture, otherwiſe notified, 
to fall. | Hecker 

To overmalue human power is likewiſe an ar- 
gument of human. weakneſs. Holydays 

To OveRVEIL. v. a. [over and well} 
To cover. 

The day begins to break, and night is fled”; 

Whoſe pitchy mantle cee i'd the earth. Shaleſp. 
To Overvo'TE. v. a. [over and wote.] 
To conquer by plurality of votes. 

The lords and commons might be-content to be 
evert:ed by the major part of both houſes, when 
they had uſed each their own freedom. X. Charles. 

To OVERWA'TCH. v. . [over and watch. } 
To ſubdue with long want of reſt. 
; Morpheus is diſpatch'd 
Which done, the lazy monarch overzvatch'd, 
Down from his propping elbow drops his head, 
Diſſolv'd in ſleep, and ſhrinks within his bed. 
a : Dryden. 
OveRwa"TCHED. adj, Tired with too 
much watching. 
While the dog hunted in the river, he had with- 
drawn himſelf to pacify with ſleep his over-wwatched 
eyes. a Sidney. 
OveRWEAK. adj. [over and weak.] Too 
weak; too feeble. | 
© Paternal perſuaſions, aftenmankind began to for- 
get the original giver of life, became in all overzveak 
to reſiſt the firſt inclination of cvil; or after, when 
it became habitual, to conſtrain it. Raleigh. 
To OVERWEA'RY. v. a. [over and weary. | 
To ſubdue with fatigue. 
Might not Palinurus fall aſleep and drop into the 
ſea, having becn ever-Tvearied with watching? 
f : Dryder. 
To OvzrRwea"THER. v. a, [over and 
weather, ] To bagter by violence of 
weather. 

How like a younker or a prodigal, 
The ſkarfed back puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtimpet wind! 
How like the prodigal doth ſhe return, 
With ver- weather d ribs and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet wind! 

| Shakeſpeare. 

To-Overwe'eN. wv. 2. [over and wweezr.] 
To think too highly ;. to think with ar- 
rogance. 
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To reach beyond the truth of any thing 
in thought; eſpecially in the opinion of 
a man's ſelf, | nmer. 

Oft have I ſeen a hot erqeening cur, 

Run back and bite, becauſe he was with-held. 
= Shakeſpeare. 
My maſter hath ſent for me, to whoſe feeling 
ſorrows I might be ſome allay, or I verween to 
Shakeſpeare. 
Laſh hence theſe overevecning rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars, weary of their lives. 
Shakeſpeare. 
My eye's too quick, my heart o' er do ens too much, 
Unleſs my hand and ſtrength could equal them. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Take heed of overweening, and compare | 
Thy peacock's feet with thy gay peacock's train; 
Study the beſt and higheſt things that are, 
But of thyſelf an humble thought retain. Davies. 
They that cveraveen, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 
No anger find in thee. Milton. 
Satan might have learnt 
Leſs owverxveening, ſince he fail'd in Job, 
Whoſe conſtant perſeverance overcame 
Whate'er his cruel malice could invent. Milton. 
No man is ſo bold, raſh, and 9verzweening of 
his own works, as an ill painter and a bad poet. 
Dryden. 
Enthuſiaſm, though founded neither on reaſon 
nor revelation, but riſing from the conceits of a 
warmed or overzoeening brain, works more power- 
fully on the verſuaſionN and actions of men, than 
either or both together. Locke. 

Men of fair minds and not given up to the over- 
2veening of ſelf-flattery, are frequently guilty of it: 
and, in many caſes, one with amazement hears the 
arguings, and is aſtoniſhed at the obſtinacy, of a 
worthy man who yields not to the evidence of rca- 
ſon. : : Loc ke. 

Now enters everov2ering pride, 

And ſcandal ever gaping wide. Swifts 
OVEZRWEENINGLY. adv, [from over- 
aveen.] With too much arrogance; with 
too high an opinion. 
To OVERWEL GH. v. a. [over and wergh, | 
To preponderate. 
Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes of wit, procure many 
times very great applauſe, but being laid in the ba- 
lance with that which the habit of ſound experience 
ectivereth, they are overwweigheds. Hooker. 

My t unſoil'd name, th' auſtereneſs of my life, 
Will 10 your accuſation overaeigh, 

'I'tat you ſhall Rifle in your own report. SHC. 
OverwercnrT. z. J. [over and weight, ] 
Preponderance. | 
Sinking into water is but an overeveight of the 
body, in reſpect of the water. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
To OvzRWHE"LM. v. a. [over and aohelin.] 
1. Tocruſh underneath ſomething violent 
and weighty. # 
What age is this, where honeſt men, 
Plac'd at the helm, 
A fea of ſome foul mouth or pen, 
Shall cverzobelm ? Ben Jonſon. 

Back do ] toſs theſe treaſons to thy head, 

With the hell hated lie &erwhelm thy heart. Shak. 

How trifling an apprehenſion is the ſhame of 
being laughed at by fools, when compared with 
that everlaſting ſhame and aſtoniſhment which ſhall 
cuerzovhelm the finner, when he ſhall appear before 
the tribunal of Chriſt ? Rogers. 

Blind they rejoice, though now even now they 

fall ; 

Death haſtes amain; one hour cer] them all. 

® Pope. 
2. To overlook gloomily. 
| Let the brow o crm it, 

As fearfully as doth a gailed rock 

O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe. Shakeſp. 
An apothecary late I noted, 

In tatter'd weeds with everzvbe/ming brows, 


1. [Preterite of owe.] Owed ; was bound 


Culling of ſimples. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
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Ovzrwnz LMINGLY. adv. [from over- 


-<vhelming.] In ſuch a manner as to over- 


whelm. Inelegant, and not in uſe. 
Men ſhould not tolerate themſelves one minute in 
any known fin, nor impertinently betray their ſouls 


to ruin for that which they call light and trivial; 


which is ſo indeed in reſpect of the acqueſt, but 
overwhelmingly ponderous in regard of the perni- 
cious conſequents. Decay of Piety. 


OvERWI“sE. adj. [over and wiſe.] Wile 
to affectation. 
Make not thyſelf overiſe. 
OvERWROU'GHT. part. 
ewroug ht. 
1. Laboured too much. 4 


Eccl. vii. 16. 
[over and 


Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that he knew not 


when to give over. A work may be overwrought, 
as well as underwrought : too much labour often 


takes away the ſpirit, by adding to the poliſhing ; 


ſo that there remains nothing but a dull correct- 
neſs, a piece without any conſiderable faults, but 
with few beauties. Dryden. 
2. Worked all over. 
Of Gothick ſtructure was the northern fide, 
O'erwrought with ornaments of barbarous pride. 
Pope. 


3. It has in Shake/peare a ſenſe which 1 


know not well how to reconcile to the 


original meaning of the word, and 
therefore conclude it miſprinted for 
over-raught ; that is, overreached or 
cheated, | 
By ſome device or other, 
The villain is 9er<vrougnt of all my money: 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage. Shakeſpeare. 
OvrErwo'rNn. part. [over and worn. 
. Worn out; ſubdued by toil. 

With watching overævorn, with cares oppreſt, 

Unhappy I had laid me down to reſt, Dryden. 
2. Spoiled by time. 
The jealous oerevorn widow and herſelf, 
Are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. Shakeſpeare. 
OVvrRYEA RED. adj. [over and year. | 
Too old. | 
Among them dwelt 
A maid, whoſe fruit was ripe, not everyear'd., 
Fair fax. 
OvxRZZEALous. adj. [over and zealous. ] 
Too zealous. 

It is not of ſuch weighty neceſſity to determine 
one way or the other, as ſome cverzcal/ors for or 
againſt the immateriality of the ſoul, have been 
forward to make the world believe. Locke. 

Ovcnr. x. /. [aphre, that is, à whit, 
Saxon. 'This word is therefore more 
properly written aught., See AuGHT.] 
Any thing ; not nothing. 

For ought that I can underſtand, there is no 
part but the bare Engliſh pale, in which the Iriſh 
have not the greateſt footing. Spenſer on Ireland. 

He aſked him if he ſaw cyght. Mark, viii. 23. 

To do 2vght good never will be our taſk ; 

But ever to do ill our ſole delight. Milton. 

Univerſal Lord! be bounteous ſtill h 
To give us only good; and if the night 
Have gather'd cugbt of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. Milton. 

OucurT. werb imperfeet; in the ſecond 
perſon ovghteſt, [This word the ety- 
mologiſts make the preterite of owe, but 
it has often a preſent ſignification. ] 


to pay ; have been indebted. 
Apprehending the occafion, I will add a con- 
tinuance to that happy motion, and beſides give 
you ſome tribute of the love and duty I long have 
ought you. | ; 
This blood which men by treaſon ſought, 


Our HREN. adj. {from ef] Fifi 


Spelman. 
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2. To be obliged by duty. | 
Know how thou cughteſt to behave, 7: 
Speak boldly as I ought to ſpeak, E * 
She acts juſt as ſhe cugbt, e 

But never, never reach d one gen' tous thou 


Judges cugbt to remember, that their 4 
interpret law, and not to make or give ha Ban 

We ought to profeſs our dependance i hy 
and our obligations to him for th- gocd thi 1 
enjoy. We ongbt to publiſh to the world Mn 
of his goodneſs with the voice of praiſe, an; ** 
all his wondrous works. We ought ee. 
ſervants and children in their afffictions. an] =Y 
his poor diſtreſſed members in their ma: 10 


ceſſities, for he chat giveth aims, Renken wi 
Nu 
3. To be fit; to be neceſſ:ry, 
Theſe things cught not ſo to be. To 

If grammar ought to be taught, it muſt bet 1 
that can ſpeak the language already. or 
4. Applied to perſons it has a ſenſe ut 
: eaſily explained. To be fit, or neceſaj 

that he ſhould. 

Ougbt not Chriſt to have ſuffered ? Ials 

5. Ought is both of the preſent and pl 
tenſes, and of all perſons except the {, 
cond ſingular. 

O'vIFORM. adj. [ovum and forma, lx, 
Having the ſhape of an egg, 

This notion of the mundane egg, or tit de 
world was eviform, hath been the ſenſe and lancwe 
of all antiquity. Bur, 

Ovi'yarous. adj. [ovum and paris, lat 
B:inging forth eggs; not vivipainus, 

That fiſhes and birds ſhould be cviparui B; 
plain ſign of providence. More's Art. again Air 

Birds and ovipareus creatures have eggs encuch 
at firſt conceived in them to ferve them for nary 
years laying. Ry, 

Ounce. . J. [once, French; uncia, Lai] 
A name of weight of different value in 
different denominations of weight, l. 
troy weight, an oznce is twenty penny- 
weights; a penny-weight twenty-four 
grains, ET 

The blood he hath loſt, 
Which I dare vouch is more than that he lath 
By many an ounce, he dropt it for his c unth 

Sil port 

A ſponge dry weigheth one cure tent) 
grains; the ſame ſponge being wet, weighe!th fa 
teen cunces fix drams and three quarters. Pa 

OUNCE. 2. J. [ once, French; onza, pi 
niſn.] An animal between a pantie 
and a cat, 

# The cue, 

The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Riſing, the crumbled earth above them tires | 
In hillocks. files: Paal I 

Ours. =. /. {auff, Teutonick.] 4 fall 
a goblin. | 

Nan Page and my little ſon, we'll eref3 3 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, pony 


* 


2 6 1 
Fairies, black, gray, green, and white, 
Ve moon-ſhine reveliers and ihades of ug 
You oupher heirs of fixed deſtiny, 


Attend your office. 
OvuR. pron. past. { une, Saxon.) 
1. Pertaining to us; belonging (0% 4 
N You thall | 
Lead our firſt battle, brave Macduff, and ”* ; 
Shall take upon us what elſe remains. Se 
Our wit is given almighty God to know, 
Cur will is given to love him being knw} 
But God could not be known to us _—_ 
But by his works which through the ſenſe ar 


Sal. 


That followed, fir, which to myſeif 1 ought. Dryd. | 


— 


OUE *© 


e z aus little world this ſoul of ours 
bones d to one body ty'd, 


; y one, an 

* uk = divers objects divers powers, 5 

an. And ſo are her effects diverſify'd. ; Dawvies. 
Nur foul is the very fame being it was yeſterday, 

it, : . 5 a20 | Beattie. 

Py laſt year, twenty Years 480% 0 e 

Bi 2. When the ſubſtantive goes before, it 

Yarn, 1 written e, | 

tim Edmund, whoſe virtue in this inſtance, 

12s ne So much commands icſelf, you ſhall be urs. Shakes 

1 Thou that haſt faſhion d twice this ſoul of ours, 

tel of 80 that the is by double title thine. Davies. 

ort ly Be rs, who e'er thou art, 

rler rerget the Greeks. Denham. 


Taxallan, ſhook by Montezuma's powers, 
Has, to reſiſt his forces, call'd in ours. = Dryden. 
The lame thing was done by them in ſuing in 
their courts, which is now done by us in ſuing in 
Kettlexverth. 


Ms 1 Reading furniſhes the mind only with materials 
Tail of knowledge, it is thinking makes what we read 
ſe net „ it is not enough to cram ourſelves with a 
A 4:cat load of ccllections; unleſs we chew them over 
celan a ain, they will not give us ſtrength. Locke. 
Their organs are better diſpoſed than curs, for 
Lain receiving geateful impreſſions from ſenſible objects. 
d pal Atterbury. 
the 6 Ours LVES. reciprocal pronoun. [ the plu- 
ral of e. Fo 
„Li. 1. We; not others: it is added to <ve by 
way of emphaſis or oppoſition. 
that the Ie curſeſves might diſtinctly number in words 
languzx a great deal farther than we uſually do, would we 
By find out but ſome fit denominations to ſignify them 


by. Locꝶe. 
2. Us; not others, in the oblique caſes. 
Safe in eeſelves, While on curſelves we ſtand, 
The fea is ours, and that defends the land. Dryd. 
Our confeſſion is not intended to inſtruct God, 
who knows our ſins much better than ourſelves 
do, but it is to humble carſelves, and therefore we 
muſt not think to have confeſſed aright till that be 
done. Duty of Man. 
OursZ LF is uſed in the regal ſtile. 
To make ſHiety 
The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 
Till ſupper-time alone. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
We curſelf will follow | 
In the main battle. Shakeſpeare. 
Not ſo much as a treaty can be obtained, unleſs 


s encuh 
for mary 
Ry, 

7, La. 
alue in 
ht. la 
penny- 


aty-four 


hath 


-untrþ we would denude ourfelf of all force to defend us. 

bee Clarendon. 
tent Orst. u. J. Tanners bark; rather oo/e. 
Wen Ainſworth, 


Pact 
a, Ip 


bird. 
pantie 


Tre merry lark her mattins ſings aloft, 
The chruſh replies, the mavis deſcant plays, 
Tlie cel thrills, the ruddock warbles ſoft ; 
vv goodly all agree, with ſweet conſent, 


thre To this day's merriment. Sprnſers 
radi The cue cock ſo black of hue, 
f With orange tawney bill. Shakeſpeare. 
Ala | | a JP 
Thruſhes and ozſe/r, or blackbirds, were com- 
4 monly ſold for three pence a- piece. Hakewill, 
1 7: Ousr, v. a. [cuſter, ter, French.) 


1. To vacate ; to take away. 


Multiplication of actions upon the caſe were rare 
; formerly, and thereby wager of {aw oufted, which 
tre, cſouraged many ſuits. Hale. 
18555 


2. Todeprive; to eject. 


cut upon account of the oaths, yet this made no 


ſchiſm. No not even when they were actually de- 
to U. prived and cafe by act of parliament. Leſley. 
Our, adv. Tux, Saxon; wyt, Dutch 

ad ; uyt, Dutch. ] 
Ons 1. Not within. 

The gown with ſtiff embroid'ry ſhining, 
_ 1 8 charming with a ſlighter lining; 
ws 2 „ „ it Indian figures ſtain, | 
1 e iuſile muſt be rich and plain. Prior. 
r 2. Itis generally oppoled to in, 


Vor. II. 


Ov'srt, 1. J. [ople, Saxon.] A black- 


Though the deprived biſhops and clergy went 


OUT 


That blind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's 
eyes becauſe his own are cut, let him be judge how 
deep I am in love. Shakeſpeare. 

3. In a ſtate of diſcloſure. 
Fruits and grains are half a year in concoCting ; 
whereas leaves are out and perfect in a month. 
| Bacon. 
4. Not in confinement or concealment. 
Nature her cuſtom holds, 
Let ſhame ſay what it will, when theſe are gone 
The woman will be out. Shakeſpcarce 
5. From the place or houſe, 

Out with the dog, ſays one; what cur is that? 

ſays another : whip him out, ſays the third, Shat. 
6. From the inner part. 

This is the place where the prieſts ſhall boil the 
treſpaſs offering ; that they bear it not cut into the 
utter court, to ſanctify the people. Ezckie!, xlvi. 

7. Not at home: as, when you called 1 
Was out. Ee 


8. In a ſtate of extinction 
It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being cut, 
To let him live ; where he arrives he moves 
All hearts. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
This candle burns not clear; tis I muſt ſnuff it, 
Then ont it goes. Shakeſfeare's Henry VIII. 
Bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 
Thiak'f thou the fiery fever will go cut 
With titles blown from adulation? Sbaleſfeare. 
Her candle goeth not out by night. Proverbs. 
9. In a ſtate of being exhauſted. 
When the butt is out we will drink water, not 
a drop before; bear up and board them. Shakeſp. 
Large coals are propereſt for dreſſing meat; and 
when they are out, if you happen to miſcarry in any 
diſh, lay the fault upon want of coals. Swift. 
10. Not in employment; not in office. 
So we'll live and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loſes, and who wins; who's in, who's cut. 
Shakeſpeare. 
11. Not in any ſport or party. 
The knave will ſtick by thee : he will not ct: 
he is true bred, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
I am no ſo as I ſhould be; 
But I'll ne'er out. Shak ſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
I never was out at a mad frolick, though this is 
the maddeſt I ever undertook. Dryden. 
12. To the end. 
Hear me t; 
He reap'd no fruit of conqueſt, but theſe bleſſings. 
Dryden. 


* 


You have ſtill your happineſs in doubt, 
Or ciſe 'tis paſt, and you have dream'd it out. 
| Dryden. 
The tale is long, nor have I heard it cut; 
Thy father knows it all. Addiſon's Cato. 
13. Loudly ; without reſtraint, 

At all J laugh, he laughs no doubt; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh ont. 
14. Not in the hands of the owner. 

If the laying of taxes upon commodities does 
affect the land that is cut at rack rent, it is plain it 
does equally affect all the other land in Englund too. 

Locke. 

Thoſe lands were cut upon leaſes of four years, 
after the expiration of which tenants were obliged 
to renew. Arbuthnzt. 

15. In an errour. 
As he that hath been often told his fault, 
And ftill perſiſts, is as impertinent | 
As a muſician that will always play, 
And yet is always out at the ſame note. Reſcammen. 

You are mightily cut to take this for a token of 

eſteem, which is no other than a note of infamy. 
L'Etrange. 

This I have noted for the uſe of thoſe who, 1 
think, are much ont in this point. Kettlewvell, 

According to Hobbes's compariſon of reaſoning 
with caſting up accounts, whoever finds a miſtake 

in the ſum total, muſt allow himſelf cat, though 
after repeated trials he may not ſee in which article 


Pope. 


OUT 
16. At a loſs; in a puzzle. 

Like a dull actor now, . 
I have forgot my part, and I am out 
Even to a full diſgrace. Shak:ſpeare's Ccriolasut. 

This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as the Lhe 
hath ſeldom been known ; and could make his own 
part, if at any time he chanced to be out. Bacon. 

17. With torn cloaths. 'The parts being 
cut, that is, not covered. 
Evidences ſwore 
Who hither coming cut at heels and knees, 
For this had titles. Dryden. 
18. Away, ſo as to conſume. 

Let all perſons avoid niceneſs in their cloathing 
or diet, becauſe they dreſs and comb cat all their 
opportunities of morning devotion, and ſleep or? the 
care for their ſouls, ; Taylor. 

19. Deſicient: as, out of pocket, noting 
——_ 

Upon the great Bible, he was out fifty pounds, 

and reimburſt himſelf only by ſelling two copies. 
Fell, 
20. It is uſed emphatically before alas. 

Out, alas ! no ſea I find, : 

Is troubled like a lover's mind. Suckling« 
21. It is added emphatically to verbs of 
diſcovery. 

If ye will not do ſo, be ſure your fin will find you 
out. | Num. xxxii. 23. 

Our. interject. 


1. An expreſſion of abhorrence or expul- 


Out, you mad- headed ape! a weazel hath not 
ſuch a deal of ſpleen. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Out of my door, you witch! you hag! 
Out, cut, cut. 
Out, out, hyena ; theſe are thy wonted arts, 
To break all faith. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2. It has ſometimes pon after it. 
Out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip. Shakeſpeares 
Out upon it, I have lov'd 
Three whole days together; 
And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather. Suckling. 
Our of. prep. [ ſeems to be the pre- 
poſition, and out only to modify the 
ſenſe of f. 
1. From; noting produce. 
So many Neroes and Caligulas, 
Out of theſe crooked ſhores muſt daily riſe. Spenſcre 
Thoſe bards coming many hundred years after, 
could not know what was done in former ages, nor 
deliver certainty of any thing, but what they feigned 
out F their own unlearned heads. Spenſer. 
Alders and aſhes have been ſeen to grow cut 
of ſteeples; but they manifeſtly grow out of clefts. 
Bacon. 
Juices of fruits are watry and oily: among the 
watry are all the fruits cw: of which drink is ex- 
preſſed; as the grape, the apple, the pear, and 
cherry. ; Bacon. 
He is ſofcer than Ovid; he touches the paſſions 
more delicately, and performs all this cut of his 
own fund, without diving into the ſciences for a 
ſupply. | Dryden. 
2. Not in; noting excluſion, diſmiſſion, 
abſence, or dereliction. 


The ſacred nymph 
Was cut of Dian's favour, as it then befel, 


Fai een. 
Guiltineſs TX 
Will ſpeak, though tongues were out of uſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 


The cavern's mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becauſe the path diſus d was out of mind. Diyden. 
My retreat the beſt companions grace, 
Chiefs our of war, and ſtateſmen out of place. Popes 
Does he fancy we can fit, 


he has miſreckoned. . Scoifte 


To hear his t of faſhion wit? 
2 But 


ſion. 
Out on thee, rude man! thou doſt ſhame thy 
mother. Sbateſpeare. 
Out varlet from my fight. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Shak:ſp. Merry Wives of Windſer. 
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OUT 


But he takes up with younger folks, 
Who, for his wine, will bear his jokes. 


of their talent. Baker on Learning · 
3. No longer in. | 
Enjoy the preſent ſmiling hour 


And put it cut of fortune's pow r. Dryden. 

4. Not in; noting unfitneſs. f 
He is witty cut of ſeaſon; leaving the imitation 

of nature, and the cooler dictates of his judgment. 

| Dryden. 

Thou'lt ſay my paition's ont of ſeaſon, 

- That Cato's great example and misfortunes 

Should both conſpire to drive it from my thoughts. 


5. Not within ; relating to a houſe. 
Court holy water in a dry houſe, is better than 

the rain waters cut of door. Shakeſpeare's. K. Lear. 

6. From ; noting copy. 

St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this ſaying, 


notwithſtanding T. G.'s cenſure of them our cf 


Horace. Stiling fleet. 


7. From; noting reſcue. 


Chriſtianity recovered the law of nature cur of 


all thoſe errors with which it was overgrown in the 
times of paganiſm. : Addiſon. 
8. Not in; noting exorbitance or irregu- 
larity. | 
Why publiſh it at this juncture; and fo, out 
of all method, apart and before the work? Sroiff. 
Uling old thread - bare phraſes, will often make 
you go out f your way to find and apply * 
; WIf 7 
9. From one thing to ſomething different. 
He that looks on the eternal things that arc not 
ſeen, will, through thoſe opticks, exactly diſcern 
the vanity of all that is viſible; wiil be neither 
frighted nor flattered cut of his duty. Decay of Picty. 
Words are able to perſuade men t of what 
they find and feel, and to reverſe the very im- 
preſſions of ſenſe. South. 
10. To a different ſtate from; in a differ- 
ent ſtate. 
That noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled eur cf tune and harſh ; 
That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth, 
Blaſted with extaſy. Shakeſpeare's Hamlct. 
When the mouth is ct of taſte, it maketh 
things taſte ſometimes ſalt, chiefly bitter, and ſome- 
time loathſome, but never ſweet. Bacon. 
By the ſame fatal blow, the earth fell cat cf 
that regular form wherein it was produced at firit, 
into all theſe irregularities in its preſent form. 
Burnet on tbe Earth. 
They all at once employ their thronging darts, 
But out of order thrown, in air they join, 
And multitude makes fruſtrate the deſign. Dryden. 


11. Not according to. 

That there be an equality, ſo that no man acts 
or ſpeaks out of character. Brome s V. of Ep. Poem. 
12, To a different ſtate from; noting ſe- 


aration. 

Whoſoever doth meaſure by number, muſt needs 
be greatly out of love with a thing that hath ſo 
many faults; whoſoever by weight cannot chuſe but 
_ eſteem very highly of that wherein the wit of ſo 
ſcrupulous adverſaries hath not hitherto obſerved 
any defect, which themſelves can ſeriouſly think 
to be of moment. Hecker. 

If ridicule were employed to laugh men cut of 
vice and folly, it might be of ſome uſe ; but it is 
made uſe of to laugh men our of virtue and good 


ſenſe, by attacking every thing ſolemn and ſerious. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


13. Beyond. | 

Amongſt thoſe things which have been received 
with great reaſon, ought that to be reckoned 
which the ancient practice of the church hath con- 
tinued out of mind. Hooker. 
What, out of hearing gone? no ſound, no word? 
Alack, where are you ? Shakeſpearce 
I have been an unlawful bawd, time cat of mind. 


® 


Swift. 
They are'our of their element, and logick is none 


Addiſon. 


4 


— 


Shakeſpeare. 


15. Paſt; 


17. In conſequence of ; 


our 
Few had ſuſpicion of their intentions, till they 
were both cut of diſtance to have their converſion 


attempted. Clarendon. 
With a longer peace, the power of France with 
ſo great revenues, and ſuch application, will not 
encreaſe every year out of proportion to what ours 
will do. Temples 
He ſhall only be priſoner at the ſoldiers quar- 
ters; and when I am cat of reach, he ſhall be re- 
leaſed. ; D ryden . 
We ſee people lulled aſleep with ſolid and elabo- 
rate diſcourſes of piety, who would be tranſpo-ted 
out cf themſelves by the beliowings of enthuſiaim. 
| Addiſon. 

Milton's ſtory was tranſacted in regions that lie 
cut cf the reach of the ſun and the ſphere of the 
day. Addiſon. 
Women weep and tremble at the ſight of a 
moving preacher, though he is placed quite out of 
their hearing. Addiſon. 
The Supreme Being has made the beſt argu- 
ments for his own exiſtence, in the formation of 
the heavens and the carth, and which a man of 
ſenſe cannot forbear attending to, who is out of 


the noiſe of human atfairs. Addiſon. 


14. Deviating from ; noting irregularity. 


Heaven defend but ſtill I ſhould ſtand ſo, 
So long as cut of limit, and true rule, 
You ſtand againſt anointed majeſty! Shakeſpeare. 
without; noting ſomething 


worn out or exhauſted. 
I am cut of breath, 
— How art thou cut of breath, when thou haſt breath 
To ſay to me that thou art cv? f breath? Shep. 
Out of hope to do any good, he directed his courſe 
to Corone. Kuclies. 
He found himſelf left far behind, 
Both cut of heart and ut of wind. Hudibras. 
I publiſhed ſome fables, which are cut of print. 
Arbuthmnot. 


16. By means of. 


Out of that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mu- 
tiny. Shakeſpeares 


noting the motive 


— 


or reaſon. 
She is perſuaded I will marry her, cut of her 
own love and flattery, not cut of my promiſe, 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


The pope, cat F tne care of an univerſal fa- 


ther, had in the conclave divers conſultations 

about an holy war againſt the Turk. Bacon. 
Not out of cunning, but a train 

Of atoms juſtling in his brain, 

As learn'd philoſophers give out. Hudibras. 
Cromwell accuſed the ewl of Mancheſter of 

having betrayed the parliament cut cf cowardice. 

Clarendon. 

Thoſe that have recourſe to a new creation of 

waters, are ſuch as do it out of lazineſs and igno- 

rance, or ſuch as do it ct of neceſſity. Burnet. 
Difſtinguith betwixt thoſe- that take Rate upon 


them, purely cut of pride and humour, and thoſe 


that do the fame in compliance with the neceſſity 
of their affairs. L' Eftrange. 

Make them conformable to laws, not only for 
wrath and cut of fear of the magiſtrate's power, 
which is but a weak principle of obedience; but 
out of conſcience, which is a firm and laſting 
principle. Tillotſon. 

What they do not grant our of the generoſity of 
their nature, they may grant out of mere impa- 
tience. Smailridge. 

Our ſucceſſes have been the conſequences of a 
neceſiary war; in which we engaged, not out of 
ambition, but for the defence of all that was dear 
to us. Atterbury. 


18. Out of hand; immediately: as that 
is eaſily uſed which is ready ia the | 


hand. | 


He bade to open wide his brazen gate, 


Which long time had been ſhut, and our cf band 


Praclaimed joy and peace through all his fate. 
. ; 8 e nſers 


1 


No more ado, 
But re we our forces out of hand, 7 
And ſet upon our boaſting enemy, Sa 
To Our. v. a. To deprive by aden 
The members of both houſes who withdrew, 
were counted deſerters, and outed of their places in 
parliament. i King Charts 
The French having been outcd of their holds. f 


* II. '/ ” 
So many of their orders, as were onted From they 


fat poſfeſſiops, would endeavour a re- entrance 
againſt thoſe whom they account hereticks, D. 
Our, in compoſition, generally ignites 
ſomething beyond or more than an. 
other; but ſometimes it betokent 
emiſſion, exclufion, or ſomething ex- 
ternal. : 
To Ovra'cr. v. a. 
do beyond. 
He has made me heir to treaſures, 
Would make me cut-act a real widow's whining, 
O:4vay.. 
To OUTBA'LANCE. v. @. [ont and 4. 
lance.) To overweigh ; to preponde. 
rate. 8 
Let dull Ajax bear away my right, 
When all his days e:7balance this one night. Dryd, 
To OUTBRAR. wv. a. out and bar.] To 
ſhut out by fortification. 
Theſe to 2urbor with painful pionings, 

From ſea to fea he heap'd a mighty mound, Hherſ. 
To Our BID. v. a. ſort and bid.] To 
overpower by bidding a higher price, 

IF in thy heart | 
New love created be by other men, 
Which have their ſtocks entire, and can in 
In ſiglis, in oaths, in letters ↄntbid me, 


[out and a8.] To 


4 — 
dears, 


This new love may beget new fears. Der, 
For Indian ſpices, for Peruvian gold, 
Prevent the greedy, and ontbid the bold. Pe 


OvuTB1I"DDER. 2. J. [out and bid.) One 
that outbids. | 

OUuTRio'WED. adj. [cat and Elow,)] In- 
flated ; ſwollen with wind. 


At their roots grew floating palaces, 
Whole 574/201 bellies cut the yielding ſeas. 
. Dry, 
Ou"TBORN. adj. [out and born.] Foreigi; 
not native. | 
Ou"TBOUND. adj. [out and Geund.] 
Deſtinated to a diſtant voyage; not 
coming home. | 
Triumphant flames upon the water float, 
And outbound ſhips at home their voyages end. 


"_ 
yer: 


To OurBRA “TVE. w. a. [out and brove.] 
To bear down and defeat by more da- 
ing, inſolent, or ſplendid appearance, 

] would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that lo, 
Outbrave the leart moſt daring on the earth, 
To win tlie, lady. Stade get. 

Here Sodom's tow'rs raiſe their proud tops on 

high, 
The towers, as well as men, eutbrave the ſky. 
Croix. 
We ſee the danger, and by fits take up 1078 
faint reſolution to curbrave and break throug! ft. 
3 # "Efirargee 
To OuTBRAZEN. H. a. [out and brazen] 
To bear down with impudence. 


Ou"TBREAK. . . [out and break.] That 
which breaks forth; eruption. 

Breathe his faults fo quaintly 

That they may ſeem the taints of liberty, 

The flaſm and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shale. 

To OuTBREA"THE. A. 4. [out and 


Breathe. 


1. To weary by having better breath. 


0 Ur 
Mine eyes ſaw him 
© eunt quittance, wearied and outbreath'd, 

8 2 : Shakeſpeare. 
” 3 laſt outbreathed life did ſeem. Spenſ. 
Qurca'sr. part. [ out and caft. It may 
be obſerved, that both the participle and 
the noun are indifferently accented on 
either ſyllable. It ſeems moſt analo- 
dus to accent the participle on the 
ſaſt, and the noun on the firſt.] | 
1. Thrown into the air as refuſe, as un- 
: ce. 
mor = I read, the caitive ſpoil 
Of that ſame outcaſt carcaſs. 


| Baniſhed ; expelled. 
8. D : Pgebol, inſtead 


Of us ovtcaſt, exil'd, his new delight : : 
Mankind created. 5 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ov rcasr. 2. J. Exile; one rejected; 
one expelled. | 

Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, 
Or 1» devote to Ariſtotle, 


Spenſer. 


O blood-beſpotted Neapolitan, 

Cutcaſt of Naples, England's bloody ſcourge 
Shakeſpeare. 
Tor me, eutcoft of human race, 

Love's anger only waits, and dire diſgrace. Prior. 
He dies ſad ct, of each church and ftate ! 
Ard harder ſtill flagitious, yet not great. Pope. 
7 OuTCRA'FT. v. . [out and craft. 

To excel in cunning. 
Italy hath æutcrafted him, 
And he's at ſome hard point. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Ourcry. n. J. [out and cry. 

1, Cry of vehemence; cry of diſtreſs ; 
clamour. | | 

Theſe ute ies the magiſtrates there ſhun, ſince 

they are readily hearkened unto here. Spcnjers 

So ſtrange thy outcry, and thy words ſo ſtrange 

Thou interpoſeſt, that my ſudden hand 

Prevented, ſpares. Milton's Paradiſe Loi. 

make my way 

Wäcre noiſes, tumults, auteries, and alarms 

1 heard. Denbam. 

2. Clamour of deteſtation. | 

There is not any one vice, incident to the mind 

G man, againſt which the world has raiſed ſuch 

a loud and univerſal outcry, as againtt ingratitude. 


ud] F Scuth. 
not z. AM publick ſale ; an auction. Ainfav, 


7 OutrpA'RE, v. a. 

venture beyond. 
Mzſell, my brother, and his ſon, 

37a: brought you home, and boldly did 2utdare 

3 The Genter of the time. Shakeſpeare 
ic OurnA're. v. a. [out and date.] Vo 

a"Uquate, 


[cut and dare.] To 


beit, lecal obedience, or circumcifion, and the 
IK? judaical curdat:d ceremonies ; faith, the evan- 
Fuel grace of giving up the whole heart to Chriſt, 
| \thout any ſuch judaical obſervances. Hammond. 
„Oro, v. a. [out and do.] To ex- 
cel; to ſurpaſs; to perform beyond an- 
Other. Y ; 
He hal in this action curelene his former deeds 
en Shakeſp. 


1-4 72, 


: hat brave commander 1s not proud to ſee 
py 5855 Mel antius in his gallantry ? 
That 4 Frag dies love to ſee their ſcorn 
Wee dy thine, in what themſelves have worn. 
U. PENTON ; Waller. 
2 nly love ſhall o de helliſh hate, 
i to death, and dying to redeem 
165 0 dearly to re : N 
Sal do redeem what helliſh hate 
; an "iy deſtroyed. Aion. 


ap let theſe who boaſt in mortal things, 
their greateſt monuments of fame, 


th. 


As Ovid, be an outcaſt quite abjur d. Shakeſpeare. 


Works and deeds of the law, in thoſe places, | 


2 


Mine 


| 


ovr. 


And ſtrength, and art, are eaſily outdone ; 
By ſpirits reprobate. lron. 
An impoſtor outdoes the original. L'Eftrange. 
Now all the gods reward and bleſs my ſon ; 
Thou haſt this day thy father's youth outdone. 
„ | Dryden. 
I muſt confeſs the encounter of that day 
Warm'd me indeed, but quite another way 
Not with the fire of youth, but generous rage, 
To ſee the glories of my youthful age 
So far outdone. | Dryden. 
The boy's mother, deſpiſed for not having read 


a ſyſtem of logick, owrdoes him in it. Locke, 
I grieve to be curdone by Gay, 
In my own humourous biting way. Sovift. 


To OuTD WEL. v. a. [oat and dwell.] 
To ſtay beyond. 
He outdvels his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. Shakeſpeare. 
Ou'TER. adj. [from ct.] That which 
is without: oppoſed to inner. 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland only in the 
outer part: for the inner part, whereof the papillæ 
are compoſed, is muſcular, Grew's Cofmsl. 

OU'TERLY. adv. | from outer. ] Towards 


the outſide. 
In the lower jaw, two tuſks like thoſe of a boar, 
ſtanding euterly, an inch behind the cutters. Grezv. 


Ou'TERMosT. adj. [ ſuperlative, from 


outer. ] Remoteſt from the midſt. 

Try if three bells were made one within another, 
and air betwixt each; and the oztermeſ} bell were 
chimed with a hammer, how the ſound would dif- 
fer from a ſingle bell. Bacon. 

The outer moſt corpuſcles of a white body have 
their various little ſurfaces of a ſpecular nature. 

B:yle. 

Many handfome contrivances of draw-bridges I 
had ſeen, ſometimes many upon one bridge, and 
not only one after, or behind another, but alſo 
ſometimes two or three on a breaſt, the cutermoſt 
ones ſerving for the retreat of the foot, and the 
middle for the horſe and carriages. Brown. 

To OuTraA'CE. v. a. [out and face.] 
1. To brave; to bear down by ſhew of 
magnanimity; to bear down with im- 
udence. | 

We thall have old ſwearing 

That they did give the rings away to men; 
But we'll c:zface them and out-ſwear them too. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Doſt thou come hither 
To eutface me with leaping in her grave? 
Be buried quick with her, and fo will I. -Shakeſp. 
Be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threatener; and cutface the brow 
Of bragging horror. Tron nate King Jobn. 

They bewrayed ſome knowledge of their perſons, 

but were outfaccd. Motten. 
2. To ſtare down. | 
We behold the ſun and enjoy his light, as long 
as we look towards it circumſpectly: we warm 
ourſelves ſafely while we ſtand near the fire; but 
if we ſeek to curface the one, to enter into the 
other, we forthwith become blind or burnt. Raleigh. 
To OuTra'wn. v. a. [out and Faun. 

To excel in fawning. 

a In affairs of leſs import, 

That neither do us good nor hurt, 

And they receive as little by, 

Out faatn as much and out- comply; 

And ſcem as ſcrupulouſly juſt 

To bait the hooks for greater truſt. Hudibras. 
To Our FLY. v. a. [out and y.] To 

leave behind in flight. 

His evaſion wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, 
Cannot oy our apptehenſions. Shak:ſpcare. 

| Horoſcop's great foul, 

Rais'd on the pinions of the bounding wind, 
O#tflew the rack, and left the hours behind. Garth. 
OuTFo'kM. 7. /. [out and form.] Ex- 


ternal appearance. 


| 


| 


' OUT 


Cupſd, who took vain delight 
In meer offt, until he loft his fight, | 
Hath chang'd his ſoul, and made his object you. 
=. Ben Fenſon. 
To OurTRO WR. v. 4. [out and frown.] 
To frown down; to over-bear by frowus. 
For thee, oppreſſed king, am I caſt down, 
My ſelf could elſe outfrown falſe fortune's frown. 
| Shak:ſpearts 
Ou"TGaTE, 2. /. [out and gate.] Out- 
let; paſſage outwards, 
Thoſe places are ſo fit for trade, having moſt con- 
venient out- gates by divers ways to the fea, and in- 


gates to the richeſt parts of the land, that they- 


would ſoon be enriched. Spenſer. 

To OuTGr've. v. 4. [out and give.] To 
ſurpaſs in giving. ö 

The bounteous play 'r cut g , the pinching lord. 

| Dryden. 

To Our co. v. &. pret. 6atwent ; part. 

out gone. [out and go.] nh 

1. To ſurpaſs; to excel. 

For frank, well ordered, and continual hoſpita- 

lity, he cut=2vent all ſhew of competence. Carew. 


While you practiſed the rudiments of war, you 
out-zvent all other captains; and have fince found 


none but yourſelf alone to ſurpaſs. Dryden. 
Where they apply themſelves, none of their 
neighbours cut- go them. Locle en Education. 
2. To go beyond; to leave behind in 
going. 
Many ran afoot thither out of all cities, and out- 
Tent them, and came unto him. Mart, vi. 33. 
3. To circumvent ; to overreach. 
Molleſſon 
Thought us to have out-gone | 
With a quaint invention. | Denham. 
To OuTcro'w. v. a. [out and grow] 
To ſurpaſs in growth; to grow too 
great or too old for any thing. 
Much their work outgrewv, 
The hands diſpatch of twa, gard'ning fo wide. 
| Milton. 
When ſome virtue much curgrotvs the reſt, 
It ſhoots too faſt and high. Dryden. 
This eſſay wears a dreſs that poſſibly is not ſs 
ſuitable to the graver geniuſes, who have outgrown 
all gaities of ſtile and youthful reliſnes. Glarwillee 


The lawyer, the tradeſman, the mechanic, have 


found ſo many arts to deceive, that they far cut- 
grog the common prudence of mankind. Swift. 


OUu"TGUARD. 2. J. [out and guard.] One 


poſted at a diſtance from the main body, 


as a defence. h 
As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon the 
ſenſe, thoſe ſpirits which are poſted upon the out- 
guards, immediately fcowre off to the brain. S:uths 
You beat the outguards of my maſter's hoſt. 
Dryden. 
Theſe out-guards of the mind are ſent abroad, 
And till patrolling beat the neighb'ring road, 
Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 
Keep poſts advanc'd, and on the frontier lye, 
Blackmore. 
To OuT3je'sT. v. a. [out and et.] To 


overpower by jeſting. | 
The fool labours to eutief 
His heart- ſtruck injuries. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
To OUTKNA'VE. v. a. [out and 4nave.] 
To ſurpaſs in knavery. | 
The world calls it out-witting a man, when he's 
only outknawed. L'Eftrange. 
OuTLAa"NDISH. adj. [out and land.] Not 
native; foreign. 
Yourſelf tranſplant. 
A while from hence: perchance «»t/andiſh ground 
Bears no more wit than ours ; but yet more ſcant 
Are thoſe diverſions there which here abound. Donne. 
Tedious waſte of time to fit and hear | 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 


Outlandiſb flatteries. Mitten, 
K k 2 Upon 
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forth into the Engliſh pale. 


OUT 
Upon the approach of the king's troops under ge- | 
neral Wills, who was uſed to the outlandiſh way of 
making war, we put in praQtice paſſive obedience. 
| Aldiſen. 
To OuTLA'sT. v. a. [out and Jaft.] To 


ſuxrpaſs in duration. 

Good houſewives, to make their candles burn 
the longer, lay them in bran, which makes them 
harder; inſomuch as they will o4t-laft other candles 
of the ſame ſtuff, half in half. Bacon. 

Summer's chief honour, if thou hadſt ouzlafted 
Bleak winter's force that made thy bloſſoms dry. 

Milton. 


The preſent age hath attempted pe petual mo- 


tions, whoſe revolutions might ontlaſt the exem- 

plary mobility, and out-meaſure time itſelf. Brown. 
What may be hop'd, 

When not from Helicon's imagin'd ſpring, 

But ſacred writ, we borrow what we ſing ? 

'This with the fabrick of the world begun, 

Elder than light, and ſhall cut the ſun. Waller. 


Ovu'TLAw. #. J. [uxlaga, Sax.] One 
excluded from the benefit of the law. 
A robber; a bandit. 


An outlaw in a caſtle keeps. Shakeſpeare. 
Gathering unto him all the ſcatterlings and cur- 
Iagos out of the woods and mountains, he marched 
Spenſer. 
As long as they were out of the protection of the 
law; ſo as every Engliſhman might kill them, hew 
ſhould they be other than out/azvs and enemies to 
the crown of England ? Davies. 
You may as well ſpread out the unſun d heaps 
Of miſers treaſure by an tlas den, | 
And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden paſs. Milten. 
A drunkard is cut/awved from all worthy and cre- 
ditable converſe; men abhor, loath, and deſpiſe 
him. South. 
To Ou"rLaw. v. a. To deprive of the 
benefits and protection of the law. 
I had a fon F 
Now cutlaw'd from my blood; he ſought my life. 
Shakeſpeare. 
He that is drunken, | 
Is cutlaw'd by himſelf: all kind of ill 
Did with his liquor ſlide into his veins. Herbert 
Like as there are particular perſons cutla ved and 
proſcribed by civil laws, ſo are there nations that 
are outlawed and proſcribed by the law of nature 
and nations. Bacon. 
All thoſe ſpiritual aids are withdrawn, which 
ſhould aſſiſt him to good, or fortify him again ill; 
and like an out/*ved perſon he is expoſed to all that 
will aſſault him. Decay of Piety. 
Ovu'TLAaw&y. 7. from outlaw.] A de- 
cree by which any man is cut off from 
the community, and deprived of the 


protection of the law. 
: By proſcription and bills of our/azory, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators. Shakeſp. 
Divers were returnedgknights and burgeſies for 
the parliament; many of which had been by 
Richard III. attainted by ovwrl27uries. Beacon. 
To OuUTLEA'P. v. a. [out and leap.] To 
paſs by leaping ; to ſtart beyond. 
Ov'TLEaP. 1. J. [from the verb.] Sally; 
flight; eſcape. | 
Since youth mutt have ſome liberty, ſome cut- 
leaps, they might be under the eye of a father, and 
then no very great harm can came of it. Locke. 


Ov'TLErT. 2. , ſcat and /et.] Paſſag. 


outward: ; cif. harge outwards; egreſ: ; | 


pailage of cgrcfs. 

Colonies and fereign plant: tions are very neceſ- 
fary, as outlts to a populous nation. Bacon. 
The enemy was deprived of that uſeſul cut-Ict. 

Clarendon. 
So ſcapes th' inſulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes ſmall curlets into open air. Dryden. 


Have a care that theſe members be neither the 


Ovu'TLINE. 2. /. [out and line.] Con- 


OUT 
| inlets nor eutl:ts of any vices; that they neither 


give admiſſion to the temptation, nor be expreſſive 
of the conception of them. Ray. 


tour ; line by which any figure 1s de- 
fined ; extremity. 

Painters, by their eut/ines, colours, lights, and 
ſhadows, repreſent the ſame in their pictures. Dryd. 
To OUTLI'vE. v. a. [out and live.] To 

live beyond; to ſurvive. 
Will theſe moſſed trees, 
That have cutliv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? Shakeſpeare. 
Die two months ago, and not forgotten 
Yet then there is hopes a great man's memory 
May ou:live his life half a year. Shak. ſpeare 
He that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd. Shakeſp. 
His courage was ſo fignal that day, that too 
much could not be expected from it, if he had 
outlived its 
Thou muſt out/ive 
Thy youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which will 
change | 
To wither'd, weak, and gray. Milton. 
Time, which mad them their fame cutlive, 
To Cowley ſcarce did ripenefs give. Denham. 
The ſoldier grows leſs apprehenſive, by comput- 
battle, to thoſe that fall in it. L' Eftrange. 
Since we have loſt | 
Freedom, wealth, honour, which we value moſt, 
I wiſh they would our lives a period give; 
They live too long who happineſs outhive. Dryden. 

It is of great conſequence where noble families 
are gone to decay; becauſe their titles cutlive their 
eſtates. Soift. 


pleaſe. Sevifte 
Two bacon-flitches made his Sunday's chear ; 
Some the poor had, and ſome cut-liv'd the year. 
Harte. 
OUTLI1'VER. 2. /. [out and live.] A ſur- 
viver. | ; 
To OuTLo'ok. w. a. [out and look.) To 
face down ; to browbeat. 
I cull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, 
To cutlooł conqueſt, and to win genown, 
Ev'n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shakeſp. 
To OUTLU'STRE. v. a. [out and luſtre.] 
To excel in brightneſs. 
She went before others I have ſeen, as that dia- 
mond of yours cut-laſtres many I have beheld. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
OuTLY'ING. part. adj. [out and lie.] 
Not in the common courſe of order ; 
removed from the general ſcheme. 

The laſt ſurvey 1 propoſed of the four out-lying 
empires, was that of the Arabians. 

We have taken all the out-lying parts of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, and made impreſſions upon the 

very heart of it. Addiſcn. 
To OUTMEA'SURE. v. a. [out and mea- 
ſure.] To exceed in meaſure. 

The preſent age hath attempted perpetual mo- 
tions and engines, and thoſe revolutions might 
out-laſt the exemplary mobility, and out-meaſure 
time itſelf. Brown. 

To OUTNU MBER. Y. a. [out and num- 
ber.] To exceed in number. x 

The ladies came in ſo great a body to the opera, 

that they ct. numbered the enemy. Addiſon. 
To OUTMA'RCH. v. a. [out and march. 
To leave behind in the march. 

The horſe eur-marched the foot, which, by rea- 
ſon of the heat, was not able to uſe great expedi- 
tion. Clarendon. 

Oo MosT. adj. [out and meſt.] Re- 
moteſt from the middle. 
Chaos retir'd, 


OuTyPARISH. . J. [out and 


Clarendon. | 


ing upon the diſproportion of thoſe that cutlive a | 


Pray outlive me, and then die as ſoon as you | 


Temple. 


OUT 
If any man ſuppoſe that it is not refleQes by the 
air, but by the cutmoſ} ſuperficial parts of the glaf 
there is till the ſame difficulty. Nev; ».; Ohre. 
The generality of men are readier to fetch ik 
ſon from the immenſe diſtance of the Karry 10 
vens, and the vutmoſt walls of the world. Bemly, 
. 5 parifo,) 
Pariſh not lying within the walls. 
In the greater outpariſhes many of t 
pariſhioners, ene gw i do 8 api age 
ſome heedful eye to overlook them. Grazn. 
OuTPA'RT. 2. /. [out and part.] Pan 
remote from the centre or main body, 
He is appointed to ſupply the biſhop's juriſtc, 
tion and other judicial offices in the cf hi; 
dioceſe. hl 
To OuTPA'CE. v. a. [out and pace.] Ty 
outgo; to leave behind. 
Orion's ſpeed 
Could not ovtpace thee z or the horſe Laomedon d 
breed. Chapman's Liu. 
To OuTrou's. v. 4. [out and par. 
To emit; to ſend forth in a ſtream. 
He looked and ſaw what number, numberleſs 
The city gates out- peu d; light arm'd troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Mi, 
To OuTPRI'ZE. v. a, [out and prize, 
To exceed in the value ſet upon | 
Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, or 


She's outprized by a trifle. Shakeſpeare's Cym!: S 
To OU"TRAGE. v. a. [outrager, French,] wm 
To injure violently or contumelioull;; 6 
to inſult roughly and tumultuouſſy. crim 
Ah heavens! that do this hideous act behold, ard 
And heavenly virgin thus outraged ſee; 
How can the vengeance juſt ſo long withhold! 20 
8 67e, 7 
The news put divers young bloods into fuct 2 5 
fury as the Engliſh ambaſſadors were not without ins 
peril to be outraged. Bucer. Obr. 
Baſe and inſolent minds outrage men, when they "BH 
have hopes of doing it without a return. Attcrb:r7, 1 
This interview cutrages all decency ; ſhe forgets befo 
her modeſty, and betrays her virtue, by giving too UUTR 
long an audience. lane. J. Imr 
To Ou'TRAGE. v. x. To commit exorbi- Wh 
tancies. Not in uſe. Recs, 
Three or four great ones in court will carr g 
in apparel, huge hoſe, monſtrous hats, and gari 2. Con 
colours. Acdbun. By d 
Ou'TRAGE. 2. J. [outrage, French. ] He nei 
1. Open violence; tumultuous miſchief. Orr 
He wrought great cutrages, waſting all the ccun- excee, 
try where he went. Sperſſer en Irccaris 
He doth himſelf in ſecret ſhrowd, 4 Czon th 
To fly the vengeance for his outrage due. Spec. The hor 
In that beaſtly fury | UCTRO” 
He has been known to commit cutrage, | curſor 
And cherith factions. Shakeſpeare's Tims Ho fo 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, Hun 9 
And ſhamefully my hopes by you ate rf ee 
My charity is eutrage. Shakeſpeare's Richard Ill, 7 r 
2. This word ſeems to be uſed by P for extirpa 
mere commotion, withobt any ill 1mpory 
contrary to the univerſal uſe of writers. 0rrite: 
See with what outrage from the froity north. SC? nur 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his "25 . 1 
In battailous array. * With any 
OUTRA'GIOUS. adj. Coutrageun, | - ſaci 
WOUUTR 


It ſhould, I think, be written cu774g%%% 
but the cuſtom ſeems otherwiſe.] ) 
1. Violent ; furious ; raging ; exorbitant; 
tumultuous; turbulent. 


Under him they committed di 
© ragicus villanies, that a baſe mult. 
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As ſhe went, her tongue did walk | 1 
In foul reproach and terms of vile deſpis WP 
Provoking him by her cutrag!ou5 talk, 1 vieht 
To heap more vengeance on that wietche Spun 
| 7 


As from her o4!m? works a broken foes Milton. 
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Gutragiats as a fea, 


ragi045 panegyr ick. 


To go beyond. 


drance. 


catrigl 2. 


2. Completely, 


curſion. 


o a 


ways of Judca. 
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Wind 
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OUT 
zew'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs, 

They view d the dark, waſteful, wild. Milton, 

| his rival freed and gone 

When he knew his -” cles pig 3 


he ſtamps the ground; 


ſwells with wrath; 
| - frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he f 3 
The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around. Dryde | 
> Exceſſive ; paſſing reaſon or decency. 
My characters of Antony and Cleopatra, though 
they are favourable to them, have nothing 
| rmous ; atrocious. ; 
F . not, although in writing I prefer d 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes, 
| That therefore I have forg d. | 
Era G10USLY. adv, [from outragious, ] 
Violently; tumultuouſly ; furiouily. 
That people will have colour of employment 
eiven them, by which they will poll and ſpoil fo 
eatragizaſi „as the very enemy cannot do worſe. 
| Spenſer on Treland. 
Let luſt burn never ſo outragicuſly for the pre- 
ſent, yet age will in time chill thoſe heats. South. 
TRA GIOUSNESS. 2. J. from outragi- 
es.) Fury; violence. 
Virgil, more diſcreet than Homer, has contented 
pimſelf with the partiality of his deities, without 
bringing them to the -nrragionſneſs of blows. Dryd. 
T OUTREACH. v. a. [out and reach. 


Our forefathers could never dream ſo high a 
crime as parricide, whereas this outreaches that fact, 
ard exceeds the regular diſtinctions of murder. 


7 OUTRI'DE. v. à. 
To paſs by riding. 
This advantage age from youth hath won, 
As not to be cutridden, though outrun. 
DOUr-Ri' DER, z. J. [out and rider.] A 
ſummoner whoſe office is to cite men 
defore the ſheriff. 
Orrercar. adv. [out and right.] 
1. Immediately ; without delay. 
When theſe wretches had the ropes about their 
necks, the firit was to be pardoned, the lat hanged 
Arbuthnot. 


[out and ride. 


By degrees accompliſh'd in the beaſt, 
He neigh'd cutright, and all the ſteed expreſt. Addiſ. 
Fo UUtROA'R. v. a, [out and roar.] To 

exceed in roaring. | 

O that I were 
Ten the hill of Baſan, to outroar 
The horned herd! Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
UUTRO DE. z. J. [out and rode.] Ex- 


He ſet horſemen and footmen, to the end that 
Kung out, they might make outrodes upon the 
| 1 Mac. xv. 41. 
Us UUTROOT, v. a. [out and root.] To 
exurpate; to eradicate. 
Pernicivus diſcord ſeems 
0:12:24 from our more than iron age; 
NC note, not ev'n our kings, approach their 
wy mark of war's deſtructive rage, 
but tacrifice unarm d. Rowwe's Ambe Step-Motber. 
POurey's, v. a. [out and run.] 
I. To leave behind in running. 
going the houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 
"UL aatrun you, father, in the end. Shakeſpeare. 
de expedition of my violent love 
ens the pauter reaſon. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
We may gu run, 
77 ralent ſw! ftreſs, thac which we run at. Shak:ſp. 
u dungs are come to the execution, there is 
c Comparable to celerity, like the motion 


which flieth ſo ſwift as it 


Shakeſpeare. 


This uſage is derived from ſo many deſcents of 
ges, that the cauſe and author cute remem- 


Carew. 


Bron. 


Dryden. 


Die, 


2. Extreme part; part remote from the 


Bacon. 


of t- 


Dryden. | 


{| Ovu"Ts1DE. 2. J. [out and /ide.] 


OUT - 
This advantage age from youth hath won, 
As not to be outridden, though outrun. Dryden. 
2. To exceed. 


project. Addiſan. 
Ou rs c' E. 2. J. [out and ſcape.] Power 
of eſcaping. . 
It paſt 
Our powres to lift aſide a log ſo vaſt, 
As barr'd all cutſcapes Chapman. 


To Ours AI L. v. a. [out and ſail.] To 
leave behind in ſailing. 
The word ſigniſies a ſhip that catſails other ſhips. 
7 Broome. 
To Oursco Rx. v. a. [out and ſcorn.] 
To bear down or confront by contempt; 
to deſpiſe; not to mind. 
He ſtrives in his little world of man t' ourſcorn 
The to and fro confliting wind and rain. Shakeſp. 
To OuTSE'L. v. a. [out and ſell.] 
1. To exceed in the price for which a thing 
is ſold; to ſell at a higher rate than an- 
other. 
It would ſoon improve to ſuch a height, as to 
outſel our neighbours, and thereby advance the pro- 
portion of our exported commodities. Temple. 
2. To gain an higher price. 
Her pretty action did cutſcl her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
To OUTSHI'NE. v. a. [out and fhine.] 
1. To emit luſtre. 
| Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death; 
Whoſe bright o»;hinirg beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To excel in luſtre, 
By Shakeſpeare's, Jonſon's, Fletcher's lines, 
Our ſtage's luſtre Rome's ovtſhines. Denham. 
Beauty and greatneſs are ſo eminently joined in 
your royal highneſs, that it were not eaſy for any 
but a poet to determine which of them outſbines the 
other. Dryden. 
Homer does not only otfhine all other poets in 
the variety, but alſo in the novelty of his charac- 
ters. Addiſon. 
We ſhould ſee ſuch as would ovtfhine the rebelli- 
ous part of their fellow- ſubjecte, as much in their 
gallantry as in their cauſe. Addiſon. 
Such accounts are a tribute due to the memory 
of thoſe only, who have curſhone the reſt of the 
world by their rank as well as their virtues. 
| Atterbury. 


* 


Happy you! 
Whoſe charms as far all other nymphs cnfhine, 


To OuTSHOO'T. v. a. [out and ſhoot. ] 
1. To exceed in ſhooting. 
The forward youth 

Will learn t' cutſboot you in your proper bow. Dryd. 
2. To ſhoot beyond. 

Men are reſolved never to outfhoot their fore- 
fathers mark; but write one after another, and ſo 
the dance goes round in a circle. Norris. 


1. Superficies; ſurface; external part. 
What pity that ſo exquiſite an outfide of a head 

thouid not have one grain of ſenſe in it. L'Eſtrange. 
The leathern u ide, boiſt'rous as it was, 

Gave way and bent. p Dryden. 


middle, | 

Hold an arrow in a flame for the ſpace of ten pulſes, 
and when it cometh forth, thoſe parts which were 
on the autſides of the flame are blacked and turned 
into a coal. 25 Bacon. 
3. Superficial appearance. 

You ſnall find his vanities foreſpent 
Were but the ontfide of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly. SRH. 


We outrun the preſent income, as not doubting to | 
reimburſe ourſelves out of the profits of ſome future 


As others gardens are excell'd by thine. Pope. | 


of faſhionable manners, will come in their dur 
time. i Loc te. 


can therefore only frame a judgment of us from our 
exterior actions. Addiſon's Spect. 
4. The utmoſt. A barbarous uſe. 
Two hundred load upon an acre, they reckon 
the ourfde of what is to be laid. Mortimer. 
5. Perion ; external man. 
Fortune forbid, my outfide have not charm'd 


her ! | Shakeſpeare. 
Vour cutfide promiſeth as much as can be expe&- 
ed from a gentleman. Bacon. 


What admir'ſt thou, what tranſports thee ſo ? 
An 9utfide ? fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cheriſhing and thy love. Milton. 

6. Outer fide; part not incloſed. 

J threw open the door of my chamber, and 

found the family ſtanding on the outfide. Spectator. 
To OuTs1'T. v. a. [out and it.] To ſit 
beyond the time of any thing. 

He that prolongs his meals and facrifices his 
time, as well as his other conveniencies, to his 
luxury, how quickly does he crit his pleaſure ? 

:  Sauthe 
To OuTSLE'EP. v. a. [out and ſeep.] To 
ſleep beyond. 

Lovers, to bed; tis almoſt fairy time: 

I fear we ſhall outſlee h the coming morn. SHaleſp. 
To OUTSPE"AK. v. a. [out and ſpeak.] 
To ſpeak ſomething beyond ; to exceed. 

Rich ſtuffs and ornaments of houſhold 
I find at ſuch proud rate, that it orſpeaks 
Poſſeſſion of a ſubject. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

To OuUTsPORT. v. a. [out and port.] 
To ſport beyond. 

Let's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 

Not to cutſport diſcretion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


To OUTSPREA'D. v. a. [out and /pread.] 


To extend; to diffuſe, | 
With fails ourſpread we fly. Popes 
To OuTsTA'ND. w.'a. [out and fand.] 
1. To ſupport; to reſiſt. 
Each could demoliſh the other's work with eaſe 
enough, but not a man of them tolerably defend his 
own; which was ſure never to outftard the firſt at- 
tack that was made. Wordward. 
2. To ſtand beyond the proper time. 
I have outſtood my time, which is material 
To the tender of our preſent. . Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To OuTsTA'ND. wv. 2. To protuberate 
from the main body. 
To OuTSTARE. v. 4. [out and fare.] 
To face down; to brow-beat; to out- 
face with effrontery. | 
I would :urftare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
To win thee, lady. Shakep. Merchant of Venice. 
Theſe curtain'd windows, this ſelf-priſon'd eye, 
Outftares the lids of large-lookt tyranny. Craſhawvs 
OUTSTRE'ET. 2. . [out and ftreet.] Street 
in the extremities of a town. 
To OursSTRE'TCH. v. a. [out and fretch.] 
To extend; to ſpread out. 
Make him ſand upon the mole-hill, 
That caught at mountains with ct-ftretched arms. 
Shakeſpeares 
Ort-flretch*d he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs'd his creation, Milt:n's Paradiſe Lift. 
A mountain, at whole verdant feet | 
A ſpacious plain, out- fereteb'd in circuit wide 
Lay pleaſant. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 
Does Theſeus burn? 
And muſt not ſhe with cur-ftrerch'd arms receive 
him ? 
And with an equal ardour meet his vows ? Smith, 
To Ou'TrsSTRIP. v. 4. | This word Siixner 
derives from owt and /pritzen, to /pour, 
German. I know not whether it might 


not have been originally ont. trip, the 


The vruaments of converſation, and the o7/de | 


- beipg 


Created beings ſee nothing but our ortfide, and 


—— 


| 


OUT 
F being afterward inſerted.) To outgo ; 
to leave behind 1n a race. 

If thou wilt out- rip death, go croſs the ſeas, 
And live with Richmond frem the reach of hell. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Do not ſmile at me, that I boaſt her off; 
Fer thou ſhalt find, ſhe will out-ftrip all praiſe, 
And make it halt behind her. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Thou both their graces in thyſelf haſt more 
Out-Fript, than they did all that went before. 
Bien Fonſon 
My ſoul, more earneſtly releas'd, 
Will out-ſtrip hers; as bullets flown before 
A later bullet may o'ertake, the powder being more. 
3 Donne 
A fox may be out- witted, and a hare out-ftript. 
L*Eftrange. 

He got the ſtart of them in point of obedience, 
and thereby culſtript them at length in point of 
knowledge. South, 

With ſuch array Harpalice beſtrode 
Her Thracian courſer, and cut-Hrip'd the rapid 

; flood. Dryden. 
To Ou'T-sWEETEN. v. a. [out and 
faveeten.) To excel in ſweetneſs. 
The leaf of eglantine, which not to ſlander, 
Out-fevecten'd not thy breath. Shakeſp. Cymbelincs 
To OuTswEa'k. v. a. [out and /awear,] 

To overpower by ſwearing. 

| We ſhall have old fwearing, 
But we'll out-face them, and cu?-ſwwcar them too. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To OuT-TO'NGUE. v. a. [out and rongue.] 

To bear down by noiſe. 

Let him do his ſpite ; 

My ferviccs Wich 1 have done the ſignory, 

Shall o@t-tangre his complaints. Sha. . Othello. 
To OVur TAK. v. a. [out and alt.] To 

o-er-power by talk. 

This gentieman will :ut-?a/k us all. Shakeſpeare. 

To OuT-vaius. v. a. [owt and value. 
To tranſcend in price. 

He gives us in this life an earneſt of expected 
jovs, that 9f-r2/ucs and tranſcends all thoſe mo- 
»z2entary pleaſures it requires us to fœſake. Beoyl:, 

To OuTvze x0OM. v. a. [out and wenom.] 
To exceed in pciſon. 
Tis ſlander ; 
Whofe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whoſe tongue 
(:::-wenoms all the worms of Nile. Shakeſpeare. 
To OUTVI'E. v. a. [out and wie.] To 
exceed; to ſurpaſs. 

For folded flocks, on fruitful plains, 

Fair Britain all the world oxr0/ics. Dryden. 

One of theſe petty ſovereigns will be ſtill endea- 
touring to equal the pomp of greater princes, as 
We a; to ort-wie theſe of his own rank. Addiſcn. 

Fo OUT-vi'LLAIN. v. a. [out and wil- 
lain.] To exceed in villany. 

Re hat: cut-willain'd villainy ſo far, that the ra- 
rity receems bim. a Shakeſprare. 

7% OUTVOI'CE. v. a. [cut and woice.] 
To out- roar; to exceed in clamour. 

The Engliſh beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys. 

Whoſe ſhouts and claps gut- vice the deep-mouth'd 

ſea. Shakeſpeare. 

To OuTvO'TE. v. a. [out and wore.] To 

conquer by plurality of ſuffrages. | 

They were out-w:ted by other ſects of philoſo- 
phers, neither for ſame, nor number leſs than them- 
ſelves. South, 

To OuTwa'LK. H. a. [out and walk.] 
To leave one in walking. 

OuTwa'LL. =. . [out and wall.] 

1. Outward part of a building. 

2. Superficial appearance. 

For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my t-<vall, open this purſe, and take 
What it contains, 


| 3. Extrinſick; adventitious. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| | 


ET T. 
Ou'TwaRrD. adj. [uxpe and, Saxon. 
1. Materially external. ; 
2. External; oppoſed to 7zwward : viſible. 
If theſe ſhews be not cutevard, which of you 
But is four Volſcians? Shakeſpeore's Coriclarts. 


Oh what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outevard fide! Shakeſprarce 


His calls and invitations of us to that repencance, | ; 


not only outzvard, in the miniſtry of the word, but 
alſo inward, by the motions of the ſpirit. 
. : Duty of Man. 
He took a l>w'ring leave; but who can tell 
What cautward hate might inward love conceal ? 
| Dryden. 


Princcs have their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour, for an inward toil. Shabeſp. 
Part in peace, and having mourn'd your fin 
For outzvard Eden loſt, find paradiſe within. Dryd. 

4. Foreign, not inteſtine. 

It was intended to raife an -rtzvard war to join 
with ſome ſedition within doors. Haycvard. 

5. Tending to the out- parts. 

The firc will force its ou72vard way, 
Or, in the priſon pent, conſume the prey. Dryden. 
6. [In theology.] Carnal ; corporeal ; 
not ſpiritual. 

When the ſoul being inwardly moved to liſt it- 
ſelf up by prayer, the :u:ward man is ſurprized in 
ſome other poſture; God will rather look to the in- 
ward motions of the mind, than to the ocutevard 
form of the body. Duppas 

We may alſo pray againſt temporal puniſhments, 
that is, any outward affliction, but this with jub- 
miſſion to God's will, according to the example of 
Chriſt, Duty of Mans. 

Ou'TwarD. ./. External form. 
I do not think 
So fair an cu ard, and ſuch ſtuff within, 
Endow: a man but him. Shakejpare's Cymbeline. 
Ovu'TwaRD. adv. 

1. To foreign parts: as, a ſhip outward 

bound. | | 
2. To the outer parts, 
OUTWARDLY. adv. | from outward] 


1. Externaliy : oppoſed to znawwardly. 
That which inwardly each man ſhould be, the 
church outwardly ought to teſtify. Hcoter. 
Griev'd with diſgrace, remaining in their fears: 
However ſeeming outevardiy content, | 
Yet th' inward touch their wounded honour bears. 
Daniel. 


2. In appearance ; not ſincerely, 
Many wicked men are often touched with ſome 
inward reverence for that goodneſs which they can- 
not be perſuaded to practiſe; nay, which they cut- 
evardly ſeem to deſpiſe. Spratt. 
Ou'TwaRDS. adv. Towards the out 


parts. 

Do not black bodies conceive heat more eaſily 
from light than thoſe of other colours do, by rea- 
ſon that the light failing on them is not reflected 
outzwards, but enters the bodies, and is often re- 
fleted and refracted within them until it be ſtifled 
and loſt ? Newton's Opticks. 

To OuTwEeAa'k. v. a. [out and abear.] 
1. To pals tediouſly. 

Py the ſtream, if I the night cut-⁊vcar, 

Thus ſpent already, how fhall nature bear 
The dews deſcending and nocturnal air? _— 
2. To laſt longer than ſomething elle. 

To OuTweEe'eD. v. a. [out and weed.] To 
e..tirpate as a weed. 

Wrath is a fire, and jealouſy a weed; 

The ſgarks ſoon quench, the ſpringing weed cut- 

oecd. Spenſer. 
To OuTWwEr'GH. v. a. [out and wweigh.] 
1. To exceed in gravity. 

Theſe inſtruments require ſo much ſtrength for 

the e of the weight to be moved, as may 


OWE 
be equal unto it, beſides that other 


ſuper. z 
power whereby it is out- weigbed and uper 21 


moved. 
| IE „Min, 
2. To preponderate; to excel in value o 
influence. a 
If any think brave death ent- bei gbr bad If 

Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. Shale, 
All your care is for your prince I ſee, 85 
Your truth to him out-veighs your love to me. 


Whenever he finds the hardſhip of By 2 
cut-wveigh the value of his life, it is in his w 
by refifting the will of his maſter, to draw on bit 
ſelf the death he deſires. Los 

The marriage of the clergy is attended with Fu 
poverty of ſ>me of them, which is balanced ay 
cut-2vci7hed by many fingle advantages. Ai 15. 

To OUTWE'LL. v. a. [out and acell.] Jy 
pour out. Not in uſe. 

As when old father Nilus 'gins to ſwell, 
With timely pride about the Agyptian vele, 

His fattie waves do fertile fline cut-qve/!, 


3 Power 


To OuUTw1'T. v. a. [out and awit.] To 
cheat; to overcome by ſtratagem. 
The truer hearted any man is, the more lade 
he is to be impoſed on; and then the world cally 
it out-xvitting a man, when he is only out-krareg, 
L' Eftrars:, 
Juſtice forbids defrauding, or going beyn! gn. 
brother in any manner, when we can over-12ach 
and cut-qwit him in the ſame. Kertlgrel, 
After the death of Craſſus, Pompey found him. 
ſelf cut-witted by Cæſar, and broke with him. 
: : Dryden. 
Nothing is more equal in juſtice, 22 ed 
more natural in the direct conſequence of eflecis and 
cauſes, than for men wickedly wiſe to ct them- 
ſelves; and for ſuch as wreſtle with Providence, : 
trip up their own heels. Sits 
Ovu"TWoR&. 2. . [out and work.) The 
parts of a fortification next the enemy. 
Take care of our out-work, the navy royal, which 
are the walls of the kingdom; and every great tn 
is an impregnable fort; and our many fate and 
commodious ports as the redoubts to ſecure them. 
| Batt 
Death hath taken in the g7-q2vorls, - 
And now aſſails the fort; I feel, I feel him 
Gnawing my heart-ſtrings. Der lan. 
OvuTwo'rw. part. [from out-wear. | Con- 
ſumed or deſtroyed by uſe. 
Better at home lie bed-rid, idle, 
Inglorious, unemploy'd, with age out-70:rn. Miter, 
To OuTwre'sT. v. a. [out and wref.) 


To ex tort by violence. 
The growing anguiſh 
Rankled fo ſore and feſter'd inward!y, 
Till that the truth thereof I did c- ci. 
OuTwROUGHUT, part. [out and æurciglt.] 


Out-done; exceeded in efficacy. 

| In your violent acts, 
The fall of torrents and the noiſe of tempeſts, 
The boyling of Carybdis, the ſea's witdzefs, 
The eating force of flames, and wings of winds, 
Be all cut-20r0ught by your tranſcendent _ 
; en i 5 77• 
To OuTwo'RTH. v. 4. [out and ar. 

To excel in value. | 

A beggar's book 
Ont-7verths a noble's blood, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


, 
St enſors 


IIlandick.] : 
1. To be obliged to pay ; to be indebted. 
I ozve you much, and, like a witleſs youth, | 
That which I obe is loft. Shake Merchant of # H. 
Let none ſeek needlefs cauſes to approve „ 
The faith they obe. Milton's Paraci!s 421 
A ſon caves help and honour to his father; 3 
is a ſubject leſs indebted to the king? Led. 
Al! your parts of pious duty done, 
You owe your Ormond nothing but a fone 


D den. 
; Abos 


And overflow each plain and lowly dale. Sa, 


5 
To OW ER. v. a. [eg, aa, I owe, or Lg, 


Thou! 
But tis tl 
If, ups 
merchants 
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go out to 
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for. 

By me 
is fallin 
All his de 
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O deem 
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* OWN 


Then lady Cynthia, miſtreſs of the ſhade, 
Goes, with the faſhionable o<v/s, to bed. Toungs 
O'wLER. 2. /. One who carries contra- 
band goods: in ghe legal ſenſe, one 


OWL 


Thou haſt deſerv'd more love than J can ſhow, 


OXT 


good parents are never more fond of their daugh- 
ters, than when they ſee them too' fond of them- 


Uu gl } to (Wes Dryden. 

B 'ti th 1 fate fo ge, and mine to cv e 

if 3 che general balance of trade, Engliſh 
? 


ſelves, 1 
rchants ore to foreigners one hundred thouſand aw 
Mercnants 076% 


O'wNERSH1P. #. J [from owner.] Pro- 


2 
Rr 
* 
— ů 
22 - 


if c dities do not, our money muſt 
cunds, If comm? 
A out to pay Its Locke. 


go be obliged to aſcribe; to be obliged 
* held, that he may know how frail 


By me upheid tn 
is fall n condition 1s, and to me ove 
All his deliv'rance, and to none but me. Milton. 
To have from any thing as the conſe- 
quence of a cauſe, 25 
0 deem thy fall not 27d to man's decree, 


illicit trade by night: but rather, I be 


loquial negle& of the vo, ſuc 


ooller, oauler. 
By running goods, theſe graceleſs ozplers gain. 


that carries out wool illicitely. Perhaps 
from the neceſſity of carrying on an 


lieve, a corruption of wwooller, by a cole 
as is 
often obſerved in woman, and by which 
goodawife is changed to goody. Worller, 


perty ; rightful poſſeſſion. 

In a real action, the proximate cauſe is the 
property or o0Wwner/bip of the thing in controverſy. 
. Ayliffe's Parergen- 

O'wner. n. I. [from own.] One to whom 
any thing belongs; maſter; rightful 
poſſeſſor. | 
A bark 

Stays but till her ou comes aboard. Shabeſpeargs 

It is not enough to break into my garden, 


Jove hated Greece, and puniſh'd Greece in thee. Stoift, |} Climbing my walls in ſpight of me the 57oner, 
$ Pope. We underſtand by ſome orolers, old people die in | But thou wilt brave me. Shale peare. 
To poſlels : to be the right owner of. France. Tatler. Here ſhew favour, becauſe it happencth that the 


For cove, which is, in this ſenſe, obſo- 
Icte, we now uſe own. 
Thou doſt here uſurp 
The name thou ow" not, and haſt put thyſelf 
Un this ifland as a ſpy» Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Tate, ſhow thy force; ourſelves we do not ve; 
Mat is decreed muſt be; and be this ſo. SH. 
Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor ul the drowſy firups of the world, 
©; erer med cine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou ore yeſterday. Shakeſpeare's Or hello. 
If any happy eye 
Thi: 1-1ing wanton ſhail deſcry, 
j.:: the finder ſurely knaw 
ne is the wag ; tis I that ozve 
De winged wand'rer. Craſba o. 
nn, part. [from owe. A practice 
bas long prevailed among writers, to 
uſe u,, the active participle of owe, 


tis 1mpropriety ſome writers were 
aware, and having no quick ſenſe of 
the force of Engliſh words, have uſed 
dus, in the ſenſe of conſequence or im- 
putation, which by other writers is only 
uſed of d:bt, We ſay, the money is due 
to me; they ſay likewiſe, the effect is 
due to the cauſe.] | 
Conſequential. | 
This was xqvirg to an indifference to the plea. 
les 07 lite, and an averſion to the pomps of it. 
Atterbury. 
Due as a debt. Here due is undoubt- 
elly tne proper word, Os 
I Yeu are both too bold; 

ay u all what's croing to your queen. Dryd. 
at, crying from one country to the other, 
(117 de paid without real effects ſent thither to 
at value. Locke. 
Imputable to, as an agent. 8 
lt ve eſtimate things, what in them is oꝛoing 


**7 50 tie former, as that of Rome was to the 
= Swift. | 
= | | n. J. [ule, Saxon; Hulote, 
e French and Scottiſh.] A 
bird that flies about in the night and 
cetehes mice | | 
ers fork, and blind worm's ſting, 
2h : i*s, and cclet's wing 0 
a 2 charm. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 


Dunciad. 


in 2 native ſenſe, for owed or due. Of 


3. To avow. 


OWN. . /. [agen, Saxon; eygen, Dut.] 
1. This is a word of no other uſe than as 
it is added to the poſſeſſive pronouns, 
my, thy, his, our, your, their, It ſeems 


culiar but is, in reality, the participle 
paſſive of the verb owe, in the parti- 
ciple oxven or own : my own; the thing 
owned by, or belonging to me. 
Inachus in his cave alone, 
Wept not another's loſſes, but his «zwn. Dryden. 
2. It is added generally by way of em- 
phaſis or corroboration. _ 
I yet never was forſworn, 
Scarcely have coveted what was my c20n. Shakeſp. 
Every nation made gods of their 6207, and put 
them in high places. 2 Kings, xvli. 29. 
For my oon ſhare one beauty ] deſign, 
Engage yonr honours that ſhe ſhall be mine. Dryd. 
It is conceit rather than underſtanding, if it 
muſt be under the reſtraint” of receiving and hold- 
ing opinions by the authority of any thing but 
their con perceived evidence. | Locle. 
Will ſhe thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn, 


. Gay. 
Paſſion and pride were to her ſoul unknown, 
Convinc'd that virtue only is our tun. Pope. 


3. Sometimes it is added to note oppo- 


not foreign ; mine, his, or yours; not 
another's. 
Theſe toils abroad, theſe tumults with his con, 
Fell in the revolution of one year. 
There's nothing fillier than a crafty knave out- 
witted, and beaten at his won play. L'Eftrange. 
To OWN. wv. a. from the noun.] 


own. 
When you come, find me out, 


Of theſe the chief, the care of nations oor, 

And. guard with arms divine the Britiſh throne. 

NY Pope. 
Nor hath it been thus only amongft the more | 

civQized nations; but the barbarous Indians like- | 

wife have owned that tradition. Wiitinss 

Fll venture out alone, 
Since you, fair princeſs, my protection on. 


— 


It muit he own:d, that, gererally eating, | 


to be a ſubſtantive ; as, my own, my pe- 


And knit thee gloves made of her own ſpun yarn ? | 


fition or contradiſtinction; domeſtick ; | 


Daniel. } 


1. To acknowledge; to avow for one's |. 


Oxca'xc of lard. x. {. 


ozuner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years 
profit of his lands, before he cometh to the know- 
ledge of the proceſs againſt him. Bacon. 
They intend advantage of my labours, 
With no ſmall profit daily to my owners. Milan. 
Theſe wait the owners laſt deſpair, 
And what's permitted to the flames invade. Dryden. 
A freehold, though but in ice and ſnow, wil! 
make the 4oncr pleated in the pofiefhon, and four 
in the defence of it. Ad d ſon. 
That ſmail muſcle draws the noſe upwards, when 
it expreſſes the contempt which the Der of it has 
upon ſeeing any thing he does not like. Addiſon. 
Victory hath not made us infolent, nor have we 
taken advantage to gain any thing beyond the ho- 
noux of reſtoring every one's right to their juſt 
CXUNLT So Atterbury- 
What is this wit, which muſt our cares employ ? 
The owner's wife, that other men enjoy. Popo. 


OwRE. 2. . [urus jubatus, Latin.] A 
beaſt. | Ainſww:; 
Ox. u. /. plur. Ox Nx. [oxa, Saxon; oxe,. 
Daniſh.] 


1. The general name for black cattle. 
The black ox hath not trod on his foot. Camden. 
Sheep run not half ſo tim'rous from the wolf, 

Or. horſe or xen from the leopard, | 

As you fly from your oft-ſubdued ſlaves. Shaþeſpe. 
I ſaw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by the 

poets for making cattle white that drink of it. 

The inhabitants of that country have ſtill the ſame 

opinion, and have a great many oxen of a whitiſh: 

colour to confirm them in it. LAtdiſons 

2, A caſtrated bull. 

The horns of ox: and cows are larger than-the 
bulls ; whicit is cauſed by abundance of moiſture. 
Bacon. 
Although there be naturally more males than 
females, yet artificially, that is, by making geld- 
ings, oxen, and weathers, there are fewer. Graunte. 
The field is ſpacious I defign to ſow, 
N With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. Dryden. 
The frowning bull 


* anne, and what to labour, we ſhall find in] And on me for your ſon. Dryden's Cleamenes. And ex half- rais d. Thomſon's Summer. 
Wer them 4, to be on the account of labour. | 2. Lo poſſeſs; to claim; to hold by right. OxBANE. 8. J. [ buphanes,} A plant. 
N 8 rt Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you aun; Ainſworth. 
The cuſtom of particular impeachments was not Nor is your courſe upon our coaſts W Oxk YE. x. J. [ Baphthalmnus.] A plant. 
ay more than that of ſtruggl | , : ler. 


O'xFLY. . . [from ox and fly; talbanu,. 
Latin.) A fly of a particular kind. 
Twenty acres 

Ainſwarth. 
Oxne'aL. 2. /. [from ox and heal; Hel- 
lebori migri radix.) A plant. Ainſworth. 
Oxr1'y. . J. [from ox and lip; weris pri- 
mula, Latin.) The ſame with cowſliss. 
a vernal flower. | 


. Return to her ! 4+ To confeſs; not to deny. A bank whereon the wild thyme blows, . 
pax abjure all roofs, and chuſe F Make this truth ſo evident, that thoſe who are Where :x/ip and the nodding. violet grows. SbaZeſpe. 
Tax wr gs with the wolf and ooh. Shateſps . unwilling to ow. it may yet be aihamed to deny it. F OxSTA LL. 1. J. [ox and Fall.]. A ſtand 
33 = the dog-ſtar's unpropitious ray ; | Tillotſon . for oxen | ＋ 
I i - in, and wither'd every bay; 5 Others will ozvn their weakneſs of underſtanding. |, : F 
un, the owol forſook his bow r. Locke, Ox TOR UE. #. J. [bughfo.F A plant. 


Hnſervortbh. 


k 


O'xXYCRATE. 


—— — Vo — 


- 
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O'xYCRATE. 2. J. [otungotlor, oxycrat, Fr. 


ety; and x:pow.] A mixture of water 
and vinegar. | 

Apply a mixture of the fame powder, with a 

compreſs preſt out of exycrate, and a ſuitable band- 


Age. , ; Wiſeman. 
O'xXYMEL. #. /. [o, ofvc, and feu. 


A mixture of vinegar and honey. 

In fevers, the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, 
were ptiſans and decoctions of ſome vegetables, with 
exymel or the mixture of honey and vinegar. 

| Arbuthnot. 
Oxy mo'RON. 2. J. [oZUuwgpr] A rheto- 
rical figure, in which an epithet of a 
quite contrary ſignification is added to 
any word, | 
OxY"RRHODINE. 2. J. [o u, dE ue, and 
gegen.] A mixture of two parts of oil of 
roſes with one of vinegar of roſes. 

The ſpirits, opiates, and cool things, readily 

compoſe oæyrrbodines. Floyer on the Humours. 


O'ves. . /. [eyer, old French, to hear.] 


A court of ozer and terminer, is a judi- | 


O * 8 


cature where cauſes are heard and de- 
termined. 
Ore's. [eyex, hear ye, French.] Is the 
Introduction to any proclamation or ad- 
vertiſement given by the publick criers 


both in England and Scotland. It is 


thrice repeated. 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
Attend your office and your quality. | 
Crier hobgoblin make the fairy O yes. Shakeſpeare. 
O yes! if any happy eye N 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry; 
Let the finder ſurely kno 
Mine is the wag. by. Craſhaw. 
OY'LETHOLE. #. / See ExLIET. [It 
may be written yet, from oeillet, Fr. 
but eylet ſeems better.] | 
Diſtinguiſh'd flaſhes deck the great, 
As each excels in birth or ſtate; 


His cyletboles are more and aimpler, 
The king's own body was a ſamplar. Prior. 


O'rsTER. u. . [oefter, Dutch; huttre, 
French.] A bivalve teſtaceous fiſh. 


OZA 

I will not lend thee a penny.— 
—Why then the world's mine oyſter which 
with ſword will open. Shakeſpeare's My W. f 
Rich honeſty dwells like your mile 
poor houſe; as your pearl in your foul oy 
Another maſs held a kind of 
bivalves. . Weds 
There may be many ranks of beings in the in 
viſible world as ſuperior to us, as we are ſuper 
to all the ranks of being in this vifible Word 
though we deſcend below the cyſter to the lus 
animated atoms diſcovered by icroſcopes, War, 
Where oyſter tubs in rows 2 

Are rang'd beſide the poſts, there ſtay thy haſte, Gy 


O'YSTERWENCH. | 1. J. | oyſter and ami] 
 O'YSTERWOMAN. or woman, Am 
man whoſe buſineſs is to ſell oeh 
Proverbially, a low woman, | 
Off goes his bonnet to an oz/eravench, Karle 
The oyſtcrwwomen lock'd their fiſh up, ; 
And trudg'd away to cry no biſhop. Hidin 
Oz ENA. 1. J. [ 3Zawz, from L; ez, 
French.] An ulcer in the inſide of th 


a 
Fs Wake, 
of er thell, and other 


noſtrils that gives an ill ſtench. Quay, 


PAC 


Is a labial conſonant, formed by a 
P Night compreſſion of the anterior 
| part of the lips; as, pull, pelt. 

It is confounded by the Germans and 
Welſh with 4: it has an uniform ſound : 
it is ſometimes mute before ?; as, ac- 
compt, receipt; but the mute 7 is in mo- 
dern orthography commonly omitted. 
Pa'BULAR. adj. | pabulum, Lat.] Afford- 
ing aliment or provender. 
PaBULA'TION. 2. J ¶ pabulum, Latin.] 
The act of feeding or procuring pro- 
vender. 
Pa'rBULOUS. adj. [ pabulum, Latin.] Ali- 
mental ; affording aliment. 
We doubt the air is the pabulous ſupply of fire, 


much leſs that flame is properly air kindled. 
| Brawn's Vulgar Errours. 
PA BULUM. n. J. [Latin.] Food; ſup- 
port. A technical word. h 
PACE. . /. [pas, French.] 
1. Step; ſingle movement in walking. 
Behind her death, 
Cloſe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Gait; manner of walk. | 
Hie himſelf went but a kind of languiſhing pace, 
with his eyes ſometimes caſt up to heaven, as 
though his fancies ſtrove to mount higher. Sidney. 
He ſaw Menalcas come with heavy pace ; 
Wet were his eyes, and chearleſs was his face. 
Addiſon. 


= 


4+ 


P. 


PAC 
3. Degree of celerity. To keep or hold 
pace, 15 not to be left behind. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſky death. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Bring me word : 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may ſpur on my journey. Shakeſpeare's Corivlanuss 
Nor her winged ſpeede, 
The faulcon gentle could for pace excced. Chapman. 
His teachers were fain to reſtrain his forward- 
neſs; that his brothers, under the ſame training, 
might hold pace with him. Motton's Buckinghams. 
The beggar fings ev'n when he ſees the place 


Beſet with thieves, and never mends his pace. Pryd.' 


He mended pace upon the touch, Hudibras. 
Marcia could anſwer thee in ſighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. 
| Aadiſon. 
Hudibras applied his ſpur to one ſide of his horſe, 
as not doubting but the other would keep pace 
with | it. ö : Addi on. 
Step; gradation of buſineſs. A gal- 
liciſm. 25 W's 
The firſt pack neceſſary for his majeſty to make, 
is to fall into confidence with Spain. Temple. 
5. A meaſure of five feet. The quantity 
ſuppoſed to be meaſured by the foot 
from the place where it is taken up to 
that where it is ſet down. | | 
Meaſuring land by walking over it, they ſtyled 
a double ſtep z i. e. the ſpace from the elevation of | 


4 


a 


. 


3. [Uſed of horſes. ] 


þ 


PAC 


one foot, to the ſame foot ſet down aan, med 
by a ſtep of the other foot; a pace equa to fe fol 
a thouſand of which paces made a mile. [i 
The violence of tempeſts never move: tte! 
above fix paces deep. Wilkins's Math:riat, Mard 
6. A particular movement which hor 
are taught, though ſom? have it ng 
rally, made by lifting the legs on 
ſame ſide together. 

They rode, but authors having rot 
Determin'd whether pace or trot; 
That's to ſay, whether tollutation, 

As they do term it, or ſuccuſſatioa. 
To PACE. v. x. [from the noun.) 


1. To move on ſlowly. 
He ſoft arrived on the graſſle plain, 
And fairly paced forth with eaiy pain. 

i. | As we pac'd along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 2 
Methought, that Glo'ſter ſtumbled. di 

I beheld 
Criſpinus, both in birth and manner vile 
Pacing in pomp with cloak of Ty:14" Cit 
Chang'd oft a day. Dee 
The moon roſe in the clearet ſky Neige 
whoſe ſolemn light Id on fou "I 
terruption. _ a 
The nymph, obedient to divine agg # 
To ſeek Ulyſſes, pac'd along the ſanu. 

2. 'To move. | 
Remember well, with ſpeed ſo pt, - 
To ſpeak of Perdita. Shak: ſpear? 3 Wit ; 
To move by r 


fide together: 


yet he 

thoſe « 

Or 

caſions 

Cher 


the legs on the ſame 


e 


PAC 


eaſure by ſteps. 5 
5 5 is the horſe, that doth untread. again 
His tedious meaſures with th unbated ire 
That he did pace them &#?; i 7---; Shakeſpeare. 
2. To direct to go; to regulate in motion. 
of you Can, pace your wiſdom 
In that good path that 1 would wiſh it go, 


u ſhall have your boſom on this wretch. 
And you ih N Shakeſpearc. 


Pa'cr. adj, [from pace.] Having a par- 
ticular gait. ny 


— 


Revenge is ſure, though ſometimes ſlowly pac'd; | 


Awake, awake, or ſleeping ſleep thy laſt. Dryden. 
Pacer. 2. J [from pace.] He that paces. 
PaciFICA'TION. 

from pacify.] _ 
1. The act of making peace. 

He ſent forthwith to the French king his chap- 
lain, chuſing him becauſe he was a churchman, as 
beſt ſorting with an ambaſſy of pacification. Bacon. 

David, by an happy and ſeaſonable pacification, 
was took off from acting that bloody tragedy. 

3 South. 

2. The act of appeaſing or pacifying. 

A world was to be ſaved by a pacification of 
wrath, through the dignity of that-{acrifice which 
ſhould be offered. | Hoster. 

Pacirica"roR. 2. J. [ pacificateur, Fr. 
from pacify.] Peace- maker. 

He ſet and kept on foot a continual treaty of 
peace; beſides he had in conſideration the bearing 
the bleſſed perſon of a pacificatore Bacon. 

PaciFICATORY, adj. from pacificator. ] 

Tending to make peace, © - 
PactFICK. adj. [ pacifigue, French; paci- 

feus, Latin.]J Peace-making ; mild; 

gentle; appealing. | 

Gcd now in his gracious pacifick manner comes 
to treat with them. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Returning, in his bill | 

In olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign ! Milton. 
PaCiFIER» u. J. | from pacify.] One 

who pacifies, PL 


To PACIFY. v. a. [ pacifier, F rench ; 


pacifico, Lat.] To appeaſe ; to ſtill re- 


ſentment; to quiet an angry perſon ; 


to compoſe any deſire. 

While the dog hunted in the river, he had 
withdrawn to pacify with fleep his over-watched 
eyes. Sidney. 

Menelaus promiſed Ptolemy money, if he would 
pacify the king. " 2 Mac. iv. 45. 

The Moſt High is not pacified for fin by the 
multitude of ſacrifices. Ecclus. xxxive 19. 

in his journey he heard news of the victory, 
yet he went on as far as York, to pacify and ſettle' 
thoſe countries. | Bacon. 

O villain ! to have wit at will upon all other oc- 
caſions, and not one diverting ſyllable now at a 

pinch to pacify our miſtreſs. L'Eſtrarge. 

Nor William's pow'r, nor Mary's charms, 

Could or repel, or pacify his arms. Prior. 
PACK. 2. J [pack, Dutch. ] 
i. A large bundle of any thing tied up 
for carriage, | | | 

Themiltocles ſaid to the king of Perſia, that 
ſpeech was like cloth of Arras, opened and put 
abroad, whereby the imagery appears in figures; 


whereas in thoughts they lie but as in parks. Bacon. | 


Had fly Ulyſſes at the ſack 

Ot Troy, brought thee his pedlar's pact. Cleaweland. 

Our knight did bear no leſs a-pack 

Of his own buttocks on his back. 

2. A burden; a load. 
I rather choſe 128 

To croſs my friend in his intended drift, 

Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
Aach of ſorrows. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
ut when they took notice how 
Vol. II. ; 


Hudibras. 


n. J. | pacification, Fr. 


ſtupid a beaſt 1 


FP. : 
/ — — # 


was, they loaded it with packs and burdens, and 

ſer boys upon the back of it. L* Eftranges 

3. A due number of cards. 
Women to cards may be compar'd, we play 

A round or two, when us'd we throw away, 

Take a freſh pack. d Seranville. 

It is wonderful to ſee perſons of ſenſe paſſing 


9 + 


away a dozen hours together in ſhuffling and divid- 


ing a pack of cards. 45 Addiſon. 

4. A number of hounds hunting together. 

Two ghoſts join their packs to hunt her o'er the 

plain. Dryden. 

The fury fires the pack; they ſnuff, they vent, 

And feed their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. 

: 7 ; 5 Dryden. 
The ſavage ſoul of game is up at once, : 

The pack full-opening various. Thomſon's Summer. 

A number of people confederated in 


any bad deſign or practice. - 
You panderly raſcals! there's a knot, a gang, a 
pack, a conſpiracy, againſt me. Shakeſpeares 
Never ſuch a pack of knaves and villains, as 
they who now governed in the parliament. 
Clarendon. 
Bickerſtaff is more a man of honour, than to 
be an accomplice with a pack of raſcals that walk 
the ſtrects on nights. | Sevift. 
6. Any great number, as to quantity and 


preſſure: as, a pack or world of troubles. 


q 


Ainſworth. | 


To Pack. wv. a. [ packen, Dutch.] 
1. To bind up for carriage. 

A poor merchant driven on unknown land, 
That had by chance pack'd- up his choiceſt treaſure 
In one dear caſket, and ſav'd only that. 

Reſolv'd for ſea, the ſlaves: thy baggage pack, 
Each ſaddled with his burden on his back. Dryden. 

What we looked upon as brains, were an heap 
of ſtrange materials, packed up with wonderful art 
in the ſkull. Addiſon. 

2. To ſend in a hurry, 

He cannot live, I hope, and muſt not die, 

Till George be pack'd with poſt horſe up to heav'n. 
3 ; Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſort the cards ſo as that the game 
ſhall be iniquitouſly ſecured. It 1s ap- 
plied to any iniquitous procurement of 

colluſion, 

| Enos has 

Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd. Shakeſp. 
There be that can pack cards and yet cannot 
play well; ſo there are ſome that are good in can- 
vaſſes and factions, that are otherwiſe weak men. 
e Bacen's Eſſays. 

The judge ſhall jobb, the biſhop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. 
| | Pope. 


4. To unite picked perſons in ſome bad 


delign. h 
When they have pack'd a parliament, 
We'll once more try th' expedient : 
Who can already muſter friends, 
To ſerve for members to our ends»  MHugihras. 
Brutes, called men, in full cry pact'd by the 
court or country, run down in the houſe of com- 
mons, a deſerted horned beaſt of the court, 


\ : Wycherley. |. 


So many greater fools than they, _ 
Will pack a crowded audience the third day. 
A Southern. 
_ | The expected council was dwindling into a con- 
venticle; a pack'd aſſembly of Italian biſhops, not 
a free convention of fatuers from all quarters, 
a | | Atterbury. 
To Pack, v. 4. | 
1. To tie up goods. 
The marigold, whoſe courticr's face 
Ecchoes the ſun, and doth unlace 
Her at his riſe, at his full ſtop 
Packs and ſhuts up her gaudy ſhop. Cleaveland. 


2. To go off in a hurry; to remove in 
_ haſte, | 1 


Otwway. \ 


| 


NAC VS 
ew farmer thinketh each hour a days, - 
Until the old farmer be packing away. Tuſſer+ 
os Rogues, hence, avaugt! +... 
Seek thelter, pc. '  Shakrſpeares 
The wind na ſooner came good, but away pack 
the galhes with all the haſte they could. Grnrcwvs 
A thief kindled his torch at Jupiter's altar, and 
then robbed the temple : as he was packing away 
with his ſacrilegious burden, a voice purſued him. 
| | L'Eſtrange. 
If they had been an hundred more, they had been 
all ſent packing with the ſame anſwer. Stilling fleet. 
Paci hence, and from the cover'd benches riſe, 
| This is no place for you. Dryden. 
Poor Stella muſt pack off to town, | 
From purling ſtreams and fountains bubbling, * 
- To Liffy's ſtinking tide at Dublin os th 
3. To concert bad meaſures ; to confede- 
rate in ill; to practiſe unlawful confe- 
deracy or colluſion. | 2 
That this ſo profitable a merchandize, riſeth not 
to a proportionable enhauncement with other leſs 
beneficial commodities, they impute partly to the 
eaſtern buyers packing, partly to the owners not 
venting the fame. .* | Carcwv. 
Go pack with him. -Shakeſpeare"s T. Andronicus. 
PA*CKCLioAaTH. 2. J. [pack and cloath. 
A cloth in which goods are tied up. 
Pack ER. . . [from pack.] One who 
binds up bales for carriage. = 
Pa'ckET. 2. J. [ pacguet, French.}] 
1. A ſmall pack; a mail of letters. 
5 In the dax 
Grop'd I to find out them, . | 
Finger'd their packet, and in fine withdrew. Shak. 
There paſſed continually packets. and diſpatches 
between the two kings. _ Bacon's Herry VII. 
His. packers returned with large acceſſions of ob- 
Jections and advertiſements © Fel 
Ee. Upon your late command 18 
To guard the paſſages, and ſearch all packets, ' 
This to the prince was intercepted. Denham. 
2. A ſmall bundle, as of a mountebank's 


Mie 


_ - 


medicines. os 3 
3. The poſt ſhip; the ſhip that brings 
letters periodically, . f 
People will wonder how the news could come, 


eſpecially if the wind be fair when the packet goes 


over. . | _ _ Swift. 
To Pa"CKET, v. a. [from the noun.] To 


bind up in parcels. 


My reſolution is to fend you all your letters, 


well ſealed and packeted. Swift. 
PA*ckHoRSE. 1. /. [| pack and Horſe.] 
A horſe of burden; a horſe employed 

in carrying goods. | 
Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, 


I was a packborſc in his great affairs. Shakeſpeare. 


It is not to be expected that a man, who drudges 
on in a laborious trade, ſhould be more knowing in 
the variety of things done in the world, than a pack- 

| horſe who is driven conſtantly forwards and back- 
wards to market, ſhould be ſkilled in the geography 


of the country. = Lockes 


Pa'CKSADDIE. 2. J. | pack and ſadale.] 
A ſaddle on which burdens are laid. 

. Your beards deſerve not ſo honourable a gra 
as to ſtuff a butcher's cuſhion, or to be entombed 
in an aſs's packſaddle. Shakeſpearee 

That brave prancing courſer hath been ſo broken 
and brought low by her, that he will-patiently take 
the bit and bear a pack/addle or panniers. + Hoxvel. 

The bunch on a camel's back may be inſtead of 
a pack Jaddle to receive the burden. More. 


| PAa"CKTHREAD. 2. /. [| pac and thread.] 


Strong thread uſed in tying up parcels, 
X About his ſhelves 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes 
Were thinly ſcatter d. Shakeſp.Romeo and Juliet. 
Sirding of the body of the. tree about with pack- 
—_— * the ſap... Bliconꝰs Nate: dbH for 
I can 
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PAD. 2. . [from paad, Saxon; whence 


1. The road; a foot- path. 


3. A robber that infeſts the roads on foot. 


To PAD. v. a. [from the noun.] 


'Pa"pDper. 2. , [from pad.] A robber ; 


PAD 


I can compare ſuch productions to nothing but | 


rich pieces of pachwork:, ſewed together with 
packrhread.. Felton. 

His horſe is vicious, for which reaſon I tie him 
cloſe to his manger with a pace. Add: en. | 

The cable was about as thick: as pack:bread. 

Stoift. 
Pa'cxwax. 2. /. 

Several parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in 
man; as the ttcong aponeuroſes of the neck, called 
| Packawwaxe Ray. 

Pacr. n./. [ pad, French; pactum, Lat.] 
A contract; a bargain ; a covenant. 

The queen, contrary to her pact and agreement 
concerning the marriage of her daughter, delivered 
her daughters out of ſanctuary unto king Richard. 

Bacon. 
Pa” CTION. 2. J. | pation, French; padio, 
Latin.] A bargain; a covenant. 

The French king ſent for Matthew earl of Le- 
venox, to remove the earl of Arraine from the re- 
gency of Scotland, and reverſe ſuch pa@ions as he 
had made. | Hayward. 

There never could be any room for contracts or 
pactions, between the ſupreme being and his intel- 
ligent creatures. Cheyne. , } 


PacT1 T10Us. adj. [paGio, Latin. ] Set-, 
tled by covenant. 


likewiſe path, or paað.] 


We have ſeen this to be the diſcipline of the 
ſtate, as well as of the pad. L'Eſtrange. 
The ſquire of the pad and the knight of the poſt, 
Find their pains no more baulk'd, and their hopes 
no more croſt. Fricr. 
2. An eaſy paced horſe, 
Let him walk afoot with his pad in his hand ; 
but let not them be accounted no poets who mount 
and ſhew their horſemanſhip. . Dryden. 
A grey pad is kept in the ſtable with great care, 
out of regard to his paſt ſervices. —— Adidiſer. 
I would have ſet you on an eaſier pad, and reliev- 
ed the wandering knight with a night's lodging. 
Pope's Ire, . 


4. A low ſoft ſaddle; a cuſhion or bolſter: 
properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed with 
ſtraw. | Pajado, Spaniſh, of paja, ſtraw.] 

Tremellius was called ſcropha or ſow, becauſe he 
hid his neighbour's ſow under a pad, and com- 
manded his wife to lie thereon 3 he ſware that he 

had no ſow but the great ſow that lay there, point- 


ing to the pad and the ſow his wife. Camden. 

We ſnall not need to ſay what lack 1 
Of leather was upon his back ; 
For that was hidden under pad, Hudibras. 


1. To travel gently. 
2. To rob on foot. 
3. To beat a way ſmooth and level. 


Pa'par. 2. . Grouts; coarſe flour. 

In the bolting and ſifting of near fourteen vears 
of ſuch power and favour, all that came out could 
not be expected to be pure ard fine meal, but muſt 
have amongſt it padar and bran in this lower age 
of human fragllity. Witten. 


a foot highwayman. 
Spurr'd as jockies uſe, to break, 
Or padders to ſecure a neck. Hudilras. 
Worſe than all the clatt ring tiles, and worſe 
Than thouſand padders, is the poet's curſe; 
Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbegc ; > 
But without mercy read, to make you hear. D/yd. 
If he advanced himſelf by a voluntary engaging. 
in unjuſt quarrels, he has no better pretence to, 
honour than what a reſolute and ſucceſsful padder 
may challenge. Collier. 
To PADDLE. v. 2. [| patcuiller, French.] 


1. To row; z to beat water as with dars. | 


| 


F A G 


As the men were paddling for their lives. L.Egr. 
Paddling ducks the ſtanding lake defire. _ 
2. To play in the water. 

The brain has a very unpromiſing aſpect for 
thinking: it looks like an odd ſort of bog for fancy 
to paddle in. Collier. 

A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, ſpyed 
a lamb paddling a good way off. L*Eftrange. 

3. To finger. 
Paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 
And making practis'd ſmiles, 
As in a looking-glaſs. Skateſprares Winter's Tale. 
PADDLE, 1. J. [| pattal, Welſh. ] 
1, An oar, particularly that which is uſed 
by a ſingle rower in a boat. 
2. Any thing broad like the end of an 
Oar. 
Have a padd/e upon thy weapon. Deut. xxili. 13. 
Pal DbDTLER. 1. J. [from paddle.) One who 
paddles. Ainſavorth. 
Pa"DDLE-STAFF. 2. J. from paddle and 
ftaff.] A ſtaff headed with broad iron. 
Pa D DOCER. 2. J. [| paba, Saxon; padde, 
Dutch.] A great frog or toad. 
Where J was wont to ſeek the honey bee, 


Working her former rooms in waxen frame; 
The griſly toad- ſtool grown there mought I ſee, 


And loathing paddschs lording on the ſame. Spenſer. 


The paxdock, or frog paddock, breeds on the 
land, is bony and big, eſpecially the the. Walton 
The water ſnake whom fiſh and padgdvcts fed, 
With ſtaring tcaics lies poiſon'd. Dryden. 
Pa“ DDO ER. n. /. 
rack, ] A ſmall incloſure for deer, or 
other animals. 
PAD ELI“ ON. . J. | pas de lion, French; hes 
leonis, Lat.] An herb. e eee 


PA'DLOCE. 2. /. ¶ padde, Dutch. ] A 
loch hung on a ſtaple to hold on a link. 

Let all her ways be unconfin'd ; 
And clap your padlock on her mind. 

ToPADLOCK.w. a. [from the noun.] To 
faſten with a padlock. 

Some illiterate people have badi. cd all thoſe 
| pens that were to celebrate their en by ſilencing 
Grub: ſtreet. J. Bull, 

Pa D-N AG. 2. J. [from pad and nag.] An 
ambling nag. e 
An eaſy fad-nag to ride out a mile. 
Pa DOW IPE. . . | pes leoninus, Latin. ] 
An herb. Ainſworth. 
PAN. 1. /. [from the ſongs ſung at 
feſtivals to Apollo, beginning [5 TOs ] 
A ſong of triumph. 

O may I live to hail the glorious day, 

And ſing loud pæans thro” the crowded way! 
Raſcemmon. 

See from each elime the learn d their incenſe bring: 

Hear, in all tongues conſenting paans ring. Pope. 

PA'GAN. 2. /. [pazanipc, Saxon; ; pa- 
ganus, Latin; from pagus, a village; - the 
villages continuing heathen after the ci- 
ties were chriſtian.) A Heathen; one 
not a Chriſtian. 

PAGAN. adj, Heatheniſn. 

Their cloaths are atter ſuch a pagar cut too, 
That ſure they have worn out Chrittendom, Shak. 

The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 

Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal ; 

But ſnch they were as pagan uſe requir d. Dryden. 
PA'GANISM. z. J. | pagani/me, French; 

from pagan.] Heatheniſm. 

The name of popery is more odious than very 
paganiſm amongit dive:s of the more ſimple ſort. 

Ico ker. 

Our labarum, in a ſtate of paganiſm, you have on 

a coin of Tiberias. It ſtands between two other 


b enſigns. : Addiſon. 


[corrupted from par- 


Pri tore. 


Dr. Po, Vo 


PAG 
PAGE. u. /. [ page, French. ] 
1. One fide of the leaf of a book. 
If a man could have opened one of the :, 
the divine counſel, and ſeen the event ot Jot- why 
being ſold, he might have dried up the Young ma. : 
tears. T 5 
I hy name to Phobus and the muſes know; 
Shall in the front of ev'ry page be ſhown. D 
A printer divides a book into ſheets, the 4 
into pages, the pages into lines, and the line; at 
yr: W. uy 
2. [ Page, F rench, ] A young boy Attend. 
ing, rather in formality than ſervitude, 


on a great perſon. 
The fair goddeſs Fortune, 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charm; 
Miſguide thy oppoſers ſwords ! 
Proſperity be thy page! Shakeſpeare's Cilla, 
Pages following him, 
Even at the heels in golden multitudes. Sat. "ſhear, 
He had two pages of honour, on either hand ge. 
Baur. 
Where is this mankind now ? who lives to 2pe 
Fit to be made Methuſalem his page. Donne. 
This day thou ſhalt my rural Pages ſee, 
For I have dreſs'd them both to wait on thee. ) 10 
Philip of Macedon had a page attendin 7 in | 
chamber, to tell him every morning, Ramen er, 
O king, that thou art moral. Wii. 
To Pace. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To mark the pages of a book, 


al, 


2. To attend as a page. 


Will theſe moſs'd trees 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heel, 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? Shu 80 


PAGE ANT. 2. /. [Of this word tte 
etymologiſts give no ſatis factory ac- 
count. It may perhaps be payer gear, 
a pagan giant, a repreſentation of triumph 
uſed at return from holy wars; as we 
have yet the Saracen's head.] 

1. A ſtatue in a ſhow. 

2. Any ſhow; a ſpectacle of entertainment, 

When all our pageants of delight were plaid, 
Our youth, got me to play the woman's part, 
And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown. | 

Shel 15 cart. 

T'll play my part in fortune's pageant. Shateps 

This wide and univerſal theatre, 

Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we play. Shakeſpeare's As you U its 

Strange and unnatural, let's ſtay and fee. 

This pageant of a prodigy. C:ngioy, 

The poets contrived the following pageant ot 
machine for the pope's entertainment ; a huge 
floating mountain that was ſplit in the top in imi- 
tation of Parnaſſus. Addict. 

3. It is uſed in a proverbial and general 
ſenſe for any thing ſhewy without fab 
lity or duration. 

Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 

The gaze of fools, and pageart of a day. Pe. 

The breath of others raiſes vut renown, 

Our own as ſoon blows the pageart down. 1. 


Pa"GEANT. adj. Showy; pompous ; olten- 
tatious; ſuperficial. 
Were ſhe ambitious, ſhe'd diſdain to own 
The pageant pomp of ſuch a ſervile throne. Dries 
To Pa'cranT. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To exhibit in ſhow ; to repreſent. 
With ridiculous and aukward action, 
Which, ſlanderer, he imitation calls, 
He pageants us. Shakeſpeare's Trcilus and Cra. 


PA'GEANTRY. 2. . [from ine 


te 


a philoſwptteal x gravity fer man out a e 
Semen of tho 70 pe 


PAI: 


Such pogeantry be to the people ſhown 5 


There _ thy horſe's trappings and thy 8 
pix AL. adj. [ pagina, Lat.] Conſiſt- 


1 Es. | | 

in g of 2 85 proper unto the paginal books of 

our times, but not fo agieeable unto volumes or 

rolling books, in uſe among the Jews. Brown. 
Pa'gop. 1. J [2 corruption of poutghad, 

wich in the Perſian ſignifies a houſe of 


idols. Fryer's Travels. 


dian idol. 
Py — idols called pagods, after ſuch a 
ternibie repreſentation as we make of devils. 
Stilling flect. 
2, The temple of the idol. 
Gee thronging millions to the paged run, 
And offer country, parent, wife, or ſon. Pope. 


palp. adj. the preterite and participle 


paſſive of pay. 
This puniſkment purſues the unhappy maid, 


And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. Dryden. | 
Parcies. 2. / [ paralyſis, Latin.] 
Flowers, alſo called cowllips. D:i8. 


Part. #. J. [paila, Spaniſh.J A wooden 
veſſel in which milk or water is com- 
monly carried. | 

In the country when wool 1s new ſhorn, they 
ſet fails of water in the ſame room, to increaſe the 


weight. F ; 6 Bacon. 
New miik that all the winter never fails, 
And all the ſummer overflows the pailss Dryden. 


Par tFUL. 2. J. [pail and Full. ] The 
quantity that a pail will hold. 
Yon ſame cloud cannot chuſe but fall by pail- 

#ulrs ” Shakeſpeare. 

Paitmall. #. J. [The ſame with pall- 
all, a beater or mall to ſtrike the ball.) 


Violent; boiſterous. | 

4 ftroke with a pailmail beetle upon a bowl, 

makes it fly from its | Digby on the Soul. 
Pain. 2. /. [| peine, French; pin, Saxon; 

pana, Lat.] | 3 ; 
1. Puriſhment denounced. 

There the princefles determining to bathe them- 
ſelves, thought it was ſo priviledged a place, upon 
pan of death, as nobody durſt preſume to come 
tuither. | | Sidney. 

On ain ot death no perſon being fo bold, 

Or o41ng hardy, as to touch the liſt. Shakeſps 

Intecpoſe, on pain of my diſpleaſure, 

- Petwikt their ſwords. Dryden's Den S:baſtian. 

None ſhall preſume to fly under pain of death, 
wech wings of any other man's making. Addiſzn. 

2. Penalty; puniſhment. 
Becutte Enfebius hath yet ſaid nothing, we will, 
by way ut mulct or pain, lay it upon him. Bacon, 
. denſation-.of uneaſineſs. 
As the pains of the touch are greater than the 
een or the other ſenſes; ſo likewiſe are the 
F:Caluirtss | Bacon. 
1s perfect miſery, the worſt 
Otf:1i1s; and exceflive, overturns- 
All extience. Milton's Paradiſe Leſi. 

He would believe, but vet is Rill in pain; 

Vlies the pulſe, and feels the leaping vein. Dryd. 
Wau ain do you-think a man maſt feel, when 
'i, conſcience lays this folly to his charge? Lazv. 
4 [[n the plural.] Labour; work; toil. 

Manz have taken the pains to go out of Europe 
to rc as friars in America. Abbot. 

One laboureth and taketh pains, maketh haſte, 
and 13 19 nuch the more behind. Ecclus. xi. 11. 

The gains they had taken was very great. 

Clarendon. 


4 
. 

7 
2 * 


If philoſophy be uncertain, the former will con- 


TY FI 22 . 
clude it rain; and the latter may be in danger of 
iTonouncing the ſame on their paint, who ſeek it, 


_ after a their labour they muſt reap the wind, 


Mere optnicn and conjecture. Glanville, 


| 


PEST 5 


She needs no weary ſteps aſcend, 1 


All ſeems before her feet to bend; | 
And here, as ſhe was born ſhe lies, 
High without taking pains to riſe, Waller. 
The deaf perſon muſt be diſcreetly treated, and 
by pleaſant uſage wrought upon to take ſome pains 
at it, watching your ſeaſons and taking great care, 
that he may not hate-his taſk, but do it chearfully. 
1 Helder. 
If health be ſuch a bleſſing, it may be worth the 


pains to diſcover. the regions where it grows, and |. 


the ſprings that feed it. =T Temple. 
They called him a thouſand fools for his pairs. 
„ 71% 4 Eftrangee 
Some natures the more pairs a; man takes to 
reclaim them, the worſe they are. LHtrange. 
 . Her nimble feet refuſe , 
Their wonted ſpeed, and ſhe took pains to loſe. 
GE x, Dryden. 
The ſame with pains we gain, but loſe with eaſe, 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe. Pepe. 
A reaſonable clergyman, if he will be at the 
pains, can'make the moſt ignorant man compre- 
hend what is his duty, and convince him that he 
ought to perform it. , Sæo ,t. 
5. Labour; taſk. The fingular is, in 
this ſenſe, obſolete. | 
He ſoft arrived on the graſſy plain, 


And fairly paced forth with eaſy pain. Spenſer. 
T'one paine in a cottage doth take, 
When tother trim bowers do make. Tuſſer. 


When of the dew, which th' eye and ear do take, 
From flow'rs abroad and bring into the brain, 
She doth within both wax and honey malte: 


This work is hers, this is her proper pain. Davies. 


When a lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 
And angry grows, if he that firſt took pain 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt, *. 
He bends to him, but frights away the reſt. Waller. 
6. Uneaſineſs of mind, about ſomething 


abſent or future; anxiety ; ſolicitude. 
It bid her feel 
No future p#in for me; but inſtant wed 
A lover more proportion'd to her bed. Prior. 
If the church were once thus ſettled, we need 
then be in leſs pain for the religion of our prince. 


7. The throws of child-birth. 
She bowed herſelf and travailed ; for her pains 
came upon her. Samuel, iv. 19. 
To Pain. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To afflit; to torment; to make un- 
eaſy. | | 
I am: pained at my very heart, becauſe thou haſt 
heard, O my ſoul, the ſound of the trumpet. 
. Feremiah, iv. 19. 
She drops a doubtful word that pains his mind, 
And leaves a rankling jealouſy behind. Dryden. 


Exceſs of cold as well as heat, pairs us, becauſe 


Leſley. 1 


it is equally deſtructive to that temper which is | 


neceſſary to the preſervation of life. Locke. 
Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg, that 
Juſt before had been ſo much pained by the fetter. 
i Addiſcn. 


2. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To 


labour. Littie uſed. 
Though the lord of the liberty do pain himſelf to 


yield equal juſtice unto all, ye: can there not but | 
great abuſes lurk in ſo abſolute a privilege. Spenſcr. 


He pain'd bin;j:/f to raiſe his note. Drydeu. 
PalINTUL. adj. | pain and full.] 
1. Full of 


affliction. 
Is there yet no other way, beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
To death ? 
2. Giving pain; afflictive. 
Evils have been more painful to us in the pro- 
ſpect, than by their actual preſſure. Addiſon. 
I am fick of this bad world ! 
The day light and the ſun grow painful to me. 
NEE PR SH Addiſon. 
Long abſtinence may be painf/ to acid conſtitu- 


pain; miſerable ; beſet with | = 
127 PAINT. v. a. | peinare, French.] 
1. To repreſent by delineatioa and co- 


| 


+ 


k 


Miltn's Paradije Loſt. | 


tions, by the uneaſy, ſenſation it creates in the ſto- 


PAINFPULLY. adv. from painful. 
1. With great pain or affliction. 
2. Laborrouſty ; diligently.” * 


1. Affliction; ſorrow ; 


Pa 1 NIM. ad}. 


9244 


mach. þ Arbuthnota 


3. Difficult ; requiring labour. 


03:1: 1 


The painful ſervice, vos 
The extreme dangers, and the. drops of blood 


Shed for my thankleſs country, are requitcd 
But with-that ſurname. 


Sbateſp ares Coriclanus. 
When I thought to know this, it was too puiu- 
ful for me. Pſalm Ixxili. 16. 

Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 


By quick and painful marches hither came. Di yd. 


Ev'n I, tho' flow to touch the painful ſtring, 
Awake from ſlumber, and attempt to ſing. Smith. 


4. Induftrious; laborious; exerciſing la- 


bour. * 5 
Io dreſs the vines new labour is requir'd, |. 
Nor muſt the painful huſbandman be tir'd. Dryden. 


Brent abilitics, when employed as God directg 


do but make the owners of them greater and more 
painful ſervants to their neighbours : however, they 
are real bleſſings when in the hands of good men. 

b Sqwifte 


Such as fit in eaſe at home, raiſe a benefit out 
of their hunger and thirſt, that ſerre their prince 
and country painfully abroad. | 

Robin red-breaft painfully 
Did cover them with leaves. Children in the Mood. 


PaAtiNFULNESS. 2. J. [from painful. 


grief. 
With diamond in window. glaſs ſhe graved, 
Erona die, and end this ugly painfulreſt. Sidney. 
No cuſtom can make the painfulneſs of a de- 
bauch eaſy or pleaſing to a man; fince nothing 
can be pleaſant that is unnatural. 


2. Indultry ; laboriouſneſs. 


Painfulneſs by feeble means ſhall be able to 
gain that which in the plenty of more forcible in- 
ſtruments, is through ſloth and negligence loſt. 

; 25 Hcoler, 


Pars IM. 2, /. [ payen, French. ] Pagan; 


infidel. 
The croſs hath been an ancient bearing, even be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour, among the Painims 
themſelves. Peacbam. 
Whole brigades one champion's arms o'erthrow, 
Slay Painims vile that force the fair. Tickei. 
. Pagan; infidel. | 
| Champions bold, 
Defy'd the beſt of Pairim chivalry 
To mortal combat, or carriere with lance, Mit. 
The Solymean ſultan he o'erthrew, | 
His moony troops returning bravely ſmear'd 
With Painin blood effus'd. Philips. 


Pal xLESs. adj. [from pain.] Free from 


pain; void of trouble. 
He frequently bleſt God for fo far indulging to 
his infirmities, as to make his diſeaſe ſo painleſs to 


him. | Fell. 
The deaths thou ſhow'ſt are forc'd | 

Is there no ſmooth de ſcent? no painlc/s way 

Of kindly mixing with our native clay? Dryden. 


Paix STA KER. 2. J. [pains and take.} 


Labourer; laborious perſon. 
Fil prove a true painftaker day and night, 


| FH ſpin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 
PaINxSsTA KING. ad. { pains and rate.] 


Laborious ; induſtrious. 


lours. 

Live to be the ſhew and gaze o' th' time: 
We ll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


2. To cover with colours repreſentative 
of ſomething. 


Who fears a ſentence or an old man's ſaw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awes Shakeſpre 
| . 1 2 | 3. 


Raleigb's Eſſays. h 
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PAIN TUK E. 2. /. 


PAI 
3. To repreſent by colours, appearances, 


or images. 
Till we 
thoughts in our minds, we do not underſtand him. 
1 „ = "7 "x 

When folly grows romantick we muſt paint it; 
Come then, the colours and the ground prepare. 


Pepe. 
4. To deſcribe; to repreſent. 
The lady is diſloyal. 
— Diſloyal?— ö 
The word is too good to paint out her wicked- 
neſs. : 


Shakeſpeare. 
5. To colour; to diverſify. TOR 
Such is his will that paints 
The earth with colours treſh, 
The darkeſt ſkies with ſtore of ſtarry lights. Spenſer. 
6. To deck with artificial colours in fraud 


or oſtentation. 
Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are not theſe woods 
. More free from peril than the court? Shakeſpeare. 
Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 
| 2 Kings, ix. 30, 
To PAINT. v. 2. To lay colours on the 
age... 5 
Oh! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall- pox, or chas'd old age away, 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a ſaint, 
Nor would it ſure be ſuch a fin to paint. 
PaIN T. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Colours repreſentative of any thing. 
| Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind : 
Words are the paint by which their thoughts are 
ſhown, 
And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville. 
The church of the annunciation looks beauti- 
ful in the inſide, all but one corner of it being 
covered with ſtatues, gilding, and paint. 
Her charms in breathing paint engage, 
Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm a future age. 
2. Colours laid on the face. 
Together lay her pray'r book and her paint. 
| EY Anon. 
Arts on the mind, like paint upon the face, 
Fright him, that's worth your love, from your 
embrace. Young. 
PAIN TER. n. . [ peintre, French; from 
paint.] One who profeſſes the art of 


repreſenting objects by colours. 
In the placing let ſome care be taken how the 
painter did ſtand in the working. Wetton. 
Beauty is only that which makes a!l things as 


Pope. 


Pope. 


they are in their proper and perfect nature; which | 


the beſt painters a ways chuſe by contemplating the 
forms ot each. Dryden. 
Par'NTING. 2. /. from paint. ] 
1. The art of repreſenting objects by de- 
lineation and colours. | 
If painting be acknowledged for an art, it fol. 
lows that no arts are without their precepts. Dry. 
| Tis in life as *tis in painting, 
Much may be right, yet much be wanting. Prior. 
2. Picture; the painted reſemblance. 
This is the very painting of your ſear; 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you ſaid 
Led you to Duncan. Shakepeare's Macbeth. 
Paint ing is welcome; 
The painting is almoſt the natural man: | 
For ſince diſhonour traiicks with man's nature, 
He is but outhde: pencil'd figures are 
Ev'n ſuch as they give out. Shakepeare's Timon. 
3. Colours laid on. | 
If any ſuch be here g 
That love this painting, wherein you ſee me ſmear'd, 
Let him expreS his diſpoſition. 
[Peinture, French. 
The art of painting. A French word. 
To the next realm the {tretch'd her ſway, . 
For painture near adjoining lay, 


, 


from an author's words. paint his very 


Addiſen. | 


Shakeſpeare. 1 


Dryden. || 


P ALI. 
| ; The ſhow'ry arch 
With liſted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholder's eye, 
That views the watry brede with thouſand ſhews 
Of painture vary d. ER Philips. 
PAIR. x. / [paire, French; par, Latin.] 
i. Two things ſuiting one another, as a 
pair of gloves. 


| 2. A man and wife. 


| O when meet now * 
Such pairs in love and mutual honour join'd ? 


| Milton. 
Baucis and Philemon there 
Had liv'd long marry'd and a happy pair; 
Now old in love. ä Dryden. 


3. Two of a fort; a couple; a brace. 
All his lovely looks, his pleaſing fires, | 
All his ſweet motions, all his taking ſmiles, 
He does into one pair of eyes conveys Suckling. 


to all the parts of the body, are wonderful to be- 
hold. Ray. 
To Pal R. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To be joined in pairs; to couple, as 
male and female. | 
Our dance, I pray; 
Your hand, my Perdita; fo turtles pair. Shakeſp. 
2. To ſuit; to fit as a counterpart, 

Had our prince ſeen the hour, he had pair*d 
Well with this lord ; there was not a full month 
Between their births. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Talc. 

Ethelinda! 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs tender- 
nels. 
To PaAlR, v. a. 
1. To join in couples. 

Minds are ſo hardly match'd, that ev'n the firſt, 
Tho' pair'd by heav'n, in Paradiſe were curs d. 

Dryden. 
2. To unite as correſpondent or oppoſite. 

Turtles and doves with dift ring hues unite, 

And gloſly jet is pair'd with ſhining white. Pope. 
PALACE. 2. /. [| palais, French; pala- 
tium, Latin.] A royal houſe; an houſe 
eminently ſplendid, 
You forgot, 
We with colours ſpread, 


Palaces and pyramids do ſlope 
Their heads to their foundations. Shakeſpeare. 
The palace yard is fill'd with floating tides, 
And the laſt comers bear the former to the ſides. 
Dryden. 
The ſun's bright palace on High columns rais'd, 
With burning gold and flaming jewels blaz'd. 
Addiſon. 
The old man early roſe, walk'd forth and fate 
On poliſh'd ſtone before his pa/ace gate. Pope. 
PLA CIous. adj. [from palace.] Royal ; 
noble; magnificent, 3 
London encreaſes daily, turning of great pala- 
cious houſes into ſmall tenctnents. Craunt. 
PALA'NQUIN. 2. J. Is a kind of covered 
carriage uſed in the eaſtern countries, that 
is ſupported on the ſhoulders of ſlaves, 
and wherein perſons of diſtinction are 
carried. | 
PALATABI. E. adj. [from palate.] Guſt- 
ful; pleaſing to the taſte. 


agreeable. 


ing advice 
ule of to rener this bitter potion pa- 


been made 
latable ? ; 

They by th' ailuring odour drawn in haſte, 
Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding fip 
Their paletable bane. Philips. 


PALATE. 2. / | palatum, Latin.) 


or roof of the mcuth. 


A plentecus province. 


The many pairs of nerves branching themſelves. 


Rowe. 


March'd thro' the city to the palace gates. Shakeſp. 


- 


Tllete is nothing ſo difficult as the art of mak- | 
How many devices have | 


Aadij 0 


1. The inſtrument of taſte, the upper part 


PAL 


| Let their beds 
Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their patates 
Be ſeaſon'd with ſuch viands. Shakeſr, 
Theſe ivory feet were carved into the « 8 
lions; without theſe their greateſt dainties ag 
not reliſh to their palates. Hakewill on Pi... 
Light and colours come in only by the eyes; al 
kind of ſounds only by the ears; the ſeveral tat. 
and ſmells by the noſe and palate. Lia. 
By nerves about our palate plac'd, 
She likewiſe judges of the taſte : | 
Elſe, diſmal thought! our warlike men 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne, P., 
The vulgar boil, the learned roaſt an egg; = 
Hard taſk to hit the palate of ſuch gueſts, 
2. Mental reliſh; intellectual taſte. 
It may be the palate of the ſoul is indiſpoſed 
by liftleſneſs or ſorrow. Jayhi. 
The men of nice palates could not reliſh Arif: 
as dreſt up by the ſchoolmen. Baker on Learrire. 


PA'LATICK. adj. | from palate.] Belong. 
ing to the palate; or roof of the mouth, 
The three labials, y. B. NM. are parallel to the 
three gingival r. b. N. and to the three palatich 
Ke G. Lo RES Halder. 
Para TIN ATE. 2. /. [ palatinatus, Lat.] 
The county wherein is the ſeat of 2 
count palatine, or chief officer in the 
court of an emperor, or ſovereign prince, 
PALATINE. 2. J. ¶ palatin, French; from 
palatinus of palatium, Latin.] One in- 
veſted with regal rights and prerogatives, 
Theſe abſolute palatines made barons and knights, 

did exerciſe high juſtice in all points within their 


P.+. 
We 


territories. | Davies. 
Pa LATIN E. adj}. Poſſeſſing royal privi- 
leges. 


Many of thoſe lords, to whom our kings bad 
granted thoſe petty kingdoms, did exerciſe jr: 
regalia, inſomuch as there were no leſs than eight 
counties palatine in Ireland at one time. Daz cr, 

PALE. adj. [ pale, French; pallidu, 
Latin.] A 

1. Notruddy ; not freſh of colour; wan; 
white of look. 

Look I fo pale, lord Dorſet, as the reſt *= 
Ay, my good Lord; and no man in the preience, 
But his red colour hath forſook _— Shat |, 

Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dreft yourſelf ; hath it ſlept ſince? 
And wakes it now to look ſo green and pale“ 
; S hakciprarte 
2. Not high coloured; approaching to co- 
lourleſs tranſparency. 

When the urine turns pale, the patient is in dun- 
ger. 55 : Arexti net. 

3. Not bright; not ſhining; faint of 
luſtre; dim. ; 
The night, methinks, is but the day-light fick, 
It looks a little paler. Sabine. 

To PALE. wv. 4. [from the adjective.] To 
make pale. ; 

The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire. Shak pres 

To teach it good and ill, diſgrace or fame, 
Pale it with rage, or redden it with ſhame. P 

PaLE. 2. J. | palus, Latin.] 
1. Narrow piece of wood joined above 
and below to a rail, to incloſe grounds. 
Get up o' th' rail; I'll peck you o'er the f 
elſe. | Shakelpce' cs 
As their example {till prevails, = 
She tempt; the ſtream, or leaps the pale. P Fele 
Deer creep through when a pale — 5 
2. Any incloſure. 3 
3 A ceremony, which was then judged 
venient for the whole church even by the woes 
thoſe few excepted, which brake out of the ©” 
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PAL 

aue feet never fail 5 

e the ſtudious cloiſter's pale, 1 
And love the high embowed roof. : Milton. 
An ing been born within the pate of the church, 
_ en up in the Chriſtian religion, by 
e 15 e have been partakers of thoſe precious ad- 
a0 Fs of the word and ſacraments. Duty of Man. 
8 propoſed a ſtanding revelation, ſo well 
ke by miracles, that it ſhould be needleſs 
wg cur to them for the conviction of any man 
5 e the pale of chriſtianity. Altterbury. 

gy Hes the thoughts to pe ature ape p 

 kee in the pale of words till death. 
e Dunciad. 


diſtrict or territory. 5 i 

. = is no part but the bare Engliſh pale, in 
which the Iriſh have not the greateſt footing. Spenſer. 
The lords juſtices put arms into I of di- 
„ -ovlomen of that religion within the pale. 
8 RIrY OY Clarendon. 

The pale is the third and middle part 
of the ſcutcheon, being derived from 
the chief to the baſe, or nether part of 
the ſcutcheon, with two lines. Peacham. 
7% Pal E. v. a. from the noun, ] 
i. To incloſe with pales, 0 

The diameter of the hill of twenty foot, may 
be galed in with twenty deals of a foot broad. 


Mortimer. 
2. To incloſe; to encompaſs. 
Whate'er the ocean paler, or ſky inclips, 
Js thine. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The Engliſh beec | 
piles in the flood with men, with wives and boys. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Will you pale your head in Henry's glory, 
And rob his temples of the diadem, | 
Now in his life ? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
PALEEYED. adj. [pale and eye.] Having 
eyes dimmed. = 
No nightly trance, or breathed ſpell, 
Inſpires the palecy'd prieſt from the prophetic cell. 
: : Milton. 
Shrines, where their vigils palcey'd virgins keep, 
4nd pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep. Pope. 
P.LEPACED. adj. | pale and face.] Hav- 
ing the face wan. | : 
Why have they dar'd to march 
do many miles upon her peaceful boſom, 
trighting her palefac'd villages with war? Shak ſp. 
Let pa/efac'd tear keep with the mean-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakeſpeare. 
PaLELV. adv. [from pale.] Wanly; 
not freſhly ; not ruddily. 
Pa“LEN ESS. 2. . [from pale.] 
1. Wanneſs; want of colour; want of 
freſhneſs; ſickly whiteneſs of look. 


Her blood durſt not yet come to her face, to take 
awiy the name of palene/ſs from her moſt pure 


vhiteneſs, Sidney 
The blood the virgin's cheek forſook, 
4 livid pacre/s ſpreads o'er all her look. Pope. 


2. Want of colour; want of luſtre. 

The palcnefs of this flow'r 
Fewray'd the faintneſsof my maſter's heart. Shake. 
P>r»DaR. 2. . A kind of coaſting veſ- 
ſel. Obſolete. | 

Solyman fent over light-horſemen in great palen- 
Ears, which running all along the ſea coaſt, carried 
tr people and the cattle, Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Fartovs. agj. ¶ palea, Latin.) Huſky; 
chaffy. 

This attraction we tried in ſtraws and fal cu: 
dodies. 5 Iron. 
FP LETTE, 1. J. [ palette, French. ] A 
zh: board on which a painter holds 


dis colours when he paints. 
Lt the ground of the picture be of ſuch a 
Pixure, as there may be ſomething in it of every 
©49ur tat compoſes your work, as it were the 


PAL: 


Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 
Or on thy palette lie the blended oils, 
Thy careleſs chalk has half atchiev'd thy art, 
And her juſt image makes Cleora ſtart, Ticket. 
| When ſage Minerva roſe, 
From her ſweet lips ſmooth elocution flows, 
Her ſkilful hand an iv'ry palette grac d, 
Where ſhining colours were in order plac'd. Cay. 
Pa L FREY. 2. J. ¶ palefroy, French. ] A 
ſmall horſe fit for ladies: it is always 
diſtinguiſhed in the old books from a 
war horſe. 

Her wanton palfrey all was overſpread 
With tinſel trappings, woven like a wave. Spenſer. 

The damſel is mounted on a white palfrey, as 
an emblem of her innocence. Addiſ:n"s Spettator. 

The ſmiths and armorers on paifreys ride. Dryd. 

PA"LFREYED. adj. from palfrey.] Rid- 
ing on a palfrey. 

Such dire atchievements fings the bard that tells 
Of palfrey'd dames, bold knights, and magick 

ſpells. Tickel. 

PaLIFICA“TION. #. /. ¶ palus, Latin.] 

The act or practice of making ground 
firm with piles. 

I have ſaid nothing of palification or piling of 
the groundplot commanded by Vitruvius, when we 
build upon a moitt ſoil. Wotton. 

Pa “LIN DROMZE. 2. . | [ Tanudrouiry Tia 
and dp. A word or ſentence which 
is the ſame read backward or forwards : 
as, madam ; or this ſentence, Subi dura 
a rudibus. 


PA'LINODE. j n. J. [nadwoYa.] A re- 
PA LIN OD Y. I cantation. 
I of thy excellence have oft been told; 

But now my raviſht eyes thy face behold : 

Who therefore in this weeping palinod 

Abhor myſelf, that have diſpleas'd my God, 

In duſt and aſhes mourn. Candys's Par. on Fob. 
PALISADE. } 2. /. [| paliſade, French; 
PALISA'DO.$ paliſado, Spanith ; from 
palus, Lat.] Pales ſet by way of in- 

cloſure or defence. 

The Trojans round the place a rampire caſt, 

And paliſades about the trenches plac d. Dryden. 

The wood is uſeful for paliſadoes for fortifica- 
tions, being very hard and durable, Mortimer. 
The city is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and 

that wall guarded with paliſades. Broome. 
To PaLisA'DE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To incloſe with palifades. 
Pa"r1sH. adj. | from pale. ] 

pale. 

Spirit of nitre makes with copper a paliſb blue; 
ſpirit of urine a deep blue. _ -rbuthnat on Air. 
Pal. L. u. . | pallium, Latin. 
1. A cloak or mantle of ſtate. 
With princely pace, 
As fair Aurora in her purple pall, 
Gut of the Eaſt the dawning day doth call; 


Somewhat 


So forth ſhe comes. Spenſer. 
Let gorgeous tragedy 
In ſcepter'd pall come ſweeping by. Milton. 


2. The mantle of an archbiſhop. 
An archbiſhop ought to be conſecrated and 
' anointed, and after conſecration he ſhall have the 
pa!l ſent him. — life. 
3. The covering thrown over the dead. 
The right fide of the p old Egeus kept, 

And on the left the royal 'Thefeus wept. Dryden. 
To PaLL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cloak; to inveſt. 

Come, thick night, 
And pa// thee in the dunneſt ſmoak of hell, 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To Par. v.a. [Of this word the ety- 


ceateats of your gulette. Dryden. 
5 
= 


mologiſts give no reaſonable account: 


P AL 
perhaps it is only a corruption of pale, 
and was applied originally to colours. ] 
To grow vapid ; to become infipid. 


Empty one bottle into another ſwiftly, left the 


Bacon. 


drink fall, 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and pals upon the tenſe. Addi/ons 
To PALL. v. a. 
1. To make infipid or vapid. 


Reaſon and reflection, repreienting perpetually 


to the mind the meanneſs of all ſenſual gratifica- 


tions, blunt the edge of his keeneſt defires, and pall 


all his enjoyments. Atterburys 
Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, 
Daſh'd by theſe rogues, turns Engliſh common 
draught, | 
They pa/! Moliere's and Lopez' ſprightly ſtrain. 
2. To impair ſpritelineſs ; to diſpirit. 
A miracle | 
Their joy with unexpected ſorrow pall'd. Dryden. 
Ungrateful man, 
Baſe, barbarous man, the more we raiſe our love, 
The more we pa/!, and cool, and kill his ardour. 


Dryden, 
3. To weaken; to impair. 
For this, 

PI never follow thy pa/l'd fortunes more. Shakeſps 


4. To cloy. 
Palled appetite is humourous, and muſt be gra- 
tified with ſauces rather than food. Tatler. 


PALLET. 2. J. ¶ paillet, in Chaucer; which 


was probably the French word from 

paille, ſtraw, and ſecondarily, a bed.} 
1. A ſmall bed; a mean bed. 

Why rather, ſlcep, lieſt thou in ſmoaky cribs, 

Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 

And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy lumber z 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 

And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Shak. 

His ſecretary'was laid in a pallet near him for 
ventilation of his thoughts. Wetten's Buckinghame 

If your ſtray attendance be yet lodg'd, | 
Or ſhroud within theſe limits, I ſhall know, 

Ere morrow wake, or the low-rooſted lark 

From her thatcht allet rouſe. Milton, 
2. | Palette, French.) A ſmall meaſure, 

formerly uſed by chirurgeons. 

A ſurgeon drew from a patient in four days, 
twenty-ſeven pallets, every pallet containing three 
ounces. Hakewill, 

3. [In heraldry ; palus minor, Latin.] A 
little poſt. | 
Pal. L MAIL L. n. J. | pila and nalleus, Lat. 

pale maille, French.) A play in which 
the ball 1s ſtruck with a mallet through 
an iron ring. 


PA'LLIAMENT. z. J. [ pallium, Latin.] 
A dreſs; a robe. | 


The people of Rome 
.Send thee by me their tribune, 
This palliament of white and ſpotleſs hue. Shak: ſp. 
PALLIARDISE. . /. [| pailliardiſe, Fr.] 
Fornication ; whoring. Obſolcte. 


To PATLIATE. wv. a. | pallio, Latin; 
from pallium, a cloak; pallier, F 1.1 
1. To cover wich excuſe. 
Tliey never hide or palliate their vices, but ex- 
pole them freely to view. SIvifto 
2. To extenuate; to ſoften by favourable 
repreſentations, 
The fault is to extenuate, pulliate, and indulge. 


{5 gun. 


3. To cure imperfectly or temporarily, 
not radically; to eaſe, not cure. 
PaLLIATION. 2. J. ¶ palliation, French; 
from palliate.] | 
1. Extenuation ; 
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PAL 


1. Ex'enuation; alleviation ; favourable 


repreſentation. | 
I faw clearly through all the pious diſguiſes and 
ſoft palliations of ſome men. King Charles. 


Such bitter invectives azainſt other mens faults, 
and indulgence or palliatiun of their own, ſthews 
their zeal lies in their ſpleen. Gow. of the Tongue. 

2. Imperfet or temporary, not radical 
. cure ; mitigation, not cure. 


It the juſt cure of a diſeaſe be full of peril, let 


the phyſician reſort to palliation. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

PALLIATIVE. adj. | palliatif, French; 
from palliate.] 

1. Extenuating ; favourably repreſenta- 
tive. 

2. Mitigating, not removing ; tempora- 
rily or partially, not radically curative. 


Confumption pulmonary ſeldom admits of other 


than a palliative cure, and is generally incurable 
when hereditary. Arbuthnor. 


PALLIATIVE. 2. . [from palliate.] Some- 
thing mitigating ; ſomething alleviat- 
ing. 

It were more ſafe to truſt to the general aver- 


ſion of our people againſt this coin, than apply | 


thoſe palliatives which weak, perfidious, or abject 
politicians adminiſter. Swift. 

PA'LLID. adj. [| pallidus, Latin.] Pale; 
not high-coloured ; not bright: pallid 
is ſeldom uſed of the face. 

Of every ſort, which in that meadow grew, 
They gather'd ſome ; the violet pallid blue. Spenſ. 
When from the pallid ſky the ſun deſcends. 

Thomſen. 
Whilſt, on the margin of the beaten road, 
Its pallid bloom ſick-ſmelling hen-bane ſhow'd. 
Harte. 
PALM. »./. [ palma, Latin; palmier, Fr. 
1. A tree of great variety of ſpecies; 
of which the branches were worn in 
token of victory: it therefore implies 
| ſuperiority. 

"There are twenty-one ſpecies of this tiee, of 
which the moſt remarkable are, the greater fam or 
date-tree. The dwarf palm grows in Spain, Por- 
tuzal, and Italy, from whence the leaves are ſent 
hither and made into flag-brooms. The oily palm 
is a native of Guinca and Cape Verd iſland, but 
has been tranſplanted to Jamaica and Parbadoes. It 
grows as high as the main maſt of a ſhip. Miller. 

Get the ſtart of the majeſtick world, . 

And bear the palm alone. Shakeſp. Julius Caeſar. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this 
foil, than the abundant growing of the palm- trees 
without labour of man. This tree alone giveth 
unto man Whatſcever his life beggeth at nature's 
hand, Raleigh. 

Above others who carry away the palm for ex- 


ez!lence, is Maurice Landgrave of Heſs. Peacham. 


Fruits of pa- tree, pleaſanteſt to thirſt 
And hunger both. Milton. 
Thou youngeſt virgin, daughter of the ſkies, 
Whoſe palms new pluck'd from Paradiſe, 
With ſpreading branches more ſublimely riſe. 
- Dryden. 
2. Victory; triumph. [ palne, French.] 
Namur ſubdu'd is England's paim alone 
The reſt beſieg'd, but we conſtrain'd the town. 
Dryden. 
3. The hand ſpread out; the inner part 
of the hand. ¶ palma, Latin.] 
By this virgin palm now kiſſing thine, 
I will be thine. Shakeſpeare. 


Drinks of extreme thin parts fretting, put upon 
the back of your hand, will, with a little ſay, 
pats through to the palm, and yet taſte mild to 


the mouth. Bacon. 
Seeking my ſucceſs in love to know, 

I try'd th' infallible prophetick way, 

A poppy - leaf upon my palm to lay. Dryden. 


PAL 
4. A hand, or meaſure of length, com- 
priſing three inches. [ palme, French.] 
The length of a foot is a ſixth part of the ſta- 
ture; a ſpan one eighthof it; a palm or hand's 
breadth one twenty-fourth; a thumb's breadth or 
inch one ſeventy ſecond; a forcfinger's breadth 
one ninety-ſixth. Bs Holder on Time. 
Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, 
and Charles V. emperor, were ſo provident, as 
ſcarce a palm of ground could be gotten by either, 
but that the other two would ſet the balance of 
Europe upright again. . Bacon. 
The ſame hand into a fiſt may cloſe, 
Which inſtantly a palm expanded ſhows” Denham. 
To PALM. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To conceal in the palm of the hand, 


as jugglers. 
Palming is held foul play amongſt DONE: : 
rydens 
They paln'd the trick that loſt the game. ror. 
2. To impoſe by fraud. 
If not by ſcriptures, how can we be ſure, 
Reply'd the panther, what tradition's pure ? 
For you may fam upon us new for old. Dryden. 
Moll White has made the country ring with 
ſeveral imaginary exploits palmed upon her. 


Addi 0n's Spcetatore 
3. To handle. | 


Frank carves very ill, yet will palm all the meat. 


Prior. 
4. To ſtroak with the hand. Ainſworth. 
PALMER. 2. J. [from palm.] A pil- 


grim : they who returned from the holy 
land carried branches of palm. 

My ſceptre, for a pa/mer's walking ſtaff, | 

Sb beſpearc. 
Rehold yon iſſe, by palmers, pilgrims trod, 
Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowI'd, ſhod, un- 
ſhod. | Pope. 
PA'LMERWORM. #./. [ palmer and worm. | 
A worm covered with hair, ſuppoſed 
to be ſo called becauſe he wanders over 
all plants. 

A fleſh fly, and one of thoſe hairy worms that 
reſemble caterpillars and are called palmer<vorms, 
being conveyed into one of our ſmall receivers, 
the bee and the fly lay with their bellies upward, 
and the worm ſremed ſuddenly ſtruck dead. Boyle. 

PALMETTO. 2. /. A ſpecies of the palm- 


tree: it grows in the Weſt-Indies to 


be a very large tree; with the leaves 
the inhabitants thatch their houſes. 
Theſe leaves, before they are expanded, 
are cut and brought into England to 
make women's plaited hats; and the 
berries of theſe trees were formerly 
much uſed for buttons. N 
Broad o'er my head the verdant cedars wave, 
And high palmettos lift their graceful ſhade. 
| Themſon. 
PALM FEROUS. adj. [ palma and fero, 
Latin.) Bearing palms. Die. 
PA'LMIPEDE. adj. | palma and pes, Lat.] 
Webfooted ; having the toes joined by 
a membrane. 
It is deſcribed like ſiſſipedes, whereas it is a 
palmipede or finfooted like ſwans. Brown. 
Water-fowl which are palmipede, are whole 
footed, have very long necks, and yet but ſhort 
legs, as ſwans. Ray. 
PA'LMISTER. 2. J [from palma.] One 
who deals in palmiſtry. Did. 
PALMuISTRY. z. . ¶ palma, Latin.) | 
1. The cheat of foreteiling fortune by the 
lines of the palm. 


We ſhall not query what truth is in palmiſtry, or 
d vination from lines of our hands of high denomi- 
nation. Eravn's Vulgar Errar:. 


' 


A 

Here while his canting drone- pipe ſcan'y + 
The myſtick figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmiſtry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleaning, 

With the fond maids in palmiſtry he dea: 
They tell the ſecret firſt which he reveal. Fri 

2. Addiſon uſes it humorouſly for the ation 

of the hand, 


as Going to relieve a common begęar, he 2 
his pocket was picked; that being a kind af . 
miſty at which this vermin are very dexttos. 

: : Addi Cons "Peavy, 
Pa'my. adj, [from palm. Bearing 
palms. 

In the moſt high and paln y ſtate of Rome 
A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, : 
The graves ſtood tenantleſs. Shakcſpeare's Ilan: 

 _ She paſs'd the region which Panchea jojn's, - 
And flying, left the palmy plains behind. Du 

PALPABI LITY. 2. J. [from palpall., 
Quality of being perccivable to ts 
touch. . 

He firſt found out palpabiliiy of colours; 2d 
by the delicacy of his touch, could diſt nguich the 
different vibrations of the heterogeneous 11; if 
+$eht. Mart. Scribus 

PA'LPABLE. adj. [ palpable, Freud, 
palpor, Latin. ] 

1. Perceptible by the touch. 

Art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation? 
] ſee thee yet in form as paſpablc, 
As this which now I draw. Shakcſpeare's Mcd, 

Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all his bounds, 

Palfable darkneſs ! and blot out three days, J. 
2, Groſs; coarſe; eaſily detected. 

That groſſer kind of heatheniſh idolatry, whereby 
they worſhipped the very works of their own hand, 
was an abſurdity to reafon ſo palpable, that the 
prophet David comparing idols and idolaters toge. 
ther maketh almoſt no odds between them. Ne. 

They grant we err not in palpalli manncr, ue 
are not openly and notoriouſly impious. Ir, 

He muſt not think to ſhelter himſelf from h 

- palpable an abſurdity, by this impertinent diltine- 
tion. | Tllethen, 

Having no ſurer guide, it was no wonder tlut 
they fell into groſs and palpable miſtakes. 

. Weidword's Natural Iliin. 

3. Plain; eaſily perceptible. 

That they all bave fo teitified, I fee not how de 
ſhould: poſſibly with a proof more pie, than 
this manifeſtly received and every where continu 
cuſtom of reading them publickly. Hieb. 

They would no langer be content with tie n- 
viſible monarchy of God, and God vifmfir -en 
to the palpable dominion of Saul, He. 

Since there is ſo much diffimilitule beweg 
cauſe and effect in the more paſp.ible phwnoncry 
we can expect no leſs between them and thci 1. 
viſible efficients. Glan.it 

PA'LPABLENESS. #. . [from palpabh.) 
Quality of being palpable ; plaiane6; 
groſſneſs. 

PA'LPABLY, adv. [from palfabli. 

1. In ſuch a manner as to be perceived by 
the touch. 

2. Groſsly ; plainly. | 

Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, tout 
had palpably taken ſhares of money; before the! 
gave up their verdict, they prayed of the art a 
guard, that they might do their conſciences jul c. 


* 
FAY 


PaLPATION. ./. ¶ palpatio, faiper, Lat.) 
The act of feeling. | 
To PA'LPITATE. v. a. [ paſpito, Latin; 
palpiter, Fr.] To beat as the hear; 

to flutter; to go pit à pat. 


PAL PITA“TION. 2. J [ palpitation, Ft. 


from palpitate.] Beating or prey 
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tion in the pulſe of the heart, 
or any other cauſes, which 
makes it feit: for a natural uniform 
viſe goes CN without diſtinction. 
The heart grikes five hundred ſort of pulſes 
- © hove and hunted into ſuch continual Fal- 
. ro anxiety and diſtraction, that fain 
I it break. 5 3 
1 knew the good company too well to feel any 
\Lirations at their approach. Tatler. 
Anxiety and palpitations of the heart, are a fign 
K 0 Abres⸗ Arbuthndt on Aliments 
Mio Her boſom heaves 
With palpitations wild. 


that altera 
upon frights 


Thomſen's Spring. 


r. . [ palt/graff, German. ] 
'A count or earl who has the overſeeing | 


od a princc's palace. Dick. 


Pa“ £1CAL. 44. [from palſy.] Afflicted 


with the paliy; paralytick. 


b. step. adj. [from palh. ] Diſeaſed 


8 5 thy blazed youth 
* Becomes aſſuaged, and doth beg the alms 
Of Gal eld. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
-ough the breathes in a few pious peaceful 
| ſouls like a palſidd perſon, ſne ſcarce moves a 
limb. Decay of Piety. 
Let not old age long ftretch his palſy'd hand; 
| Thoſe who give late are importun'd each day. Gay. 
Paisy. z. J. [ paralyſis, Lat. thence pa- 
ray, paraſy, palaſy, palſy.] A priva- 
tioa of motion or feeling, or both, pro- 
ceeding from ſome cauſe below the 
cerebellum, joined with a coldneſs, 
q1ccidity, and at laſt waſting of the 
parts, If this privation be in all the 
parts below the head, except the thorax 
and heart, it is called a paraplegia; if 
ia one ſide only, a hemiplegia; if in 
ſome parts only of one fide, a paralyſis. 
There is a threefold diviſion of a pay; 
a privation of motion, ſenſation remain- 
ing; a privation of ſenſation, motion 
remaining; and laſtly, a privation of 
both together. 2 Quincy. 
The tal, and not fear, provokes me. Shakeſp. 
A faly may as well ſhake an oak, as ſhake the 
delight af conſcience. South. 
PEER. v. z. [from paltron. Sin- 


tricks. Not in uſe. 
I muſt 
Ti the young man ſend humble treaties, 
n alter in the ſhift of lowneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


be theſe juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
Tit paſter with us in a double ſenſe ; 
keep the word of promiſe to our ear, 
bd break it to our hope. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
And wil not palter. 
PETER. v. a. To ſquander: as, he 
{alters his fortune. Ainſworth, 
PLuTERER, 2. . from palter.] An un- 
incere dealer; .a ſhifter. 
PYLIRINESS, 2. J. [from paliry.] The 

fate of being paltry. | 
, [ poltron, French, a 
icoundrel ; paltrocco, a low whore, Ita- 
lian.] Sorry; worthleſs ; deſpicable ; 
contemptible; mean. 

hen turn your forces from this paltry ſiege, 
And ſtir them up againſt a mightier taſk. Shakeſp. 
? A very diſhoneſt paltry boy, as appears in leaving 
% friend here in neceſſity, and denying him. 

1 : Shakeſpeare. 

'01e compoſt is paltry and carried too late, 


| To PAM PER. v. a. [ 


ver. To ſhift; to dodge; to play 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. | 


dach huſbandry uſeth that many do hate. Ter. 
: | 


PAM 


For knights are bound to feel no blows 
From paltry and unequal foes. | Hudibras, 
It is an ill habit to ſquander away our withos upon 
paltry fooleries. L' Eftrange. 
When ſuch paltry ſlaves preſume 
To mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds, 
They're thrown neglected by; but if it fails, 
They're ſure to die like dogs. Addiſon's Cato. 
PA'LY. adj. [from pale.] Pale. Uſed only 
in poetry. : 
Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips 
With twenty thouſand kiſſes. Shakeſpeare. 
From camp to camp, 
Fire anſwers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shakeſp. 
A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O'er the mid pavement. Gay. 
Pam. u. J. probably from palm, victory; 
as trump from triumph.] The knave of 


clubs. 

Ev*n mighty pam that kings and queens o'erthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of lu. Pope. 
pamberare, Italian.) 
To glut ; to fill with food; to ſaginate; 
to feed luxuriouſly. 

It was even as two phyſicians ſhould take one 


fick body in hand, of which the former would mi- | 


niſter all things meet to purge and keep under the 
body, the other to pamper and ſtrengthen it ſuddenly 
again; whereof what is to be looked for but a moſt 
dangerous relapſe ? Spenſer. 
You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. Shakeſpeare. 
'They are contented as well with mean food, as 
' thoſe that with the rarities of the earth do pamper 
their voracities. Sandys. 
Praiſe ſwelled thee to a proportion ready to burſt, 
it brought thee to feed upon the air, and to ſtarve 
thy ſoul, only to pamper thy imagination. S2uth. 
With food 
Diſtend his chine and pamper him for ſport, Dryd. 
His lordſhip lolls within at eaſe, 
Pamp ring his paunch with foreign rarities. Dryd. 
To pamper'd infolence devoted fall 
Prime of the flock and choiceſt of the ſtall. Pope. 
PA'MPHLET, . /. | par un filet, Fr. 
Whence this word is written anciently, 
and by Caxton, paunflet.] A ſmall 
book ; properly a book ſold unbound, 
and only ſtitched. 5 
Com'ſt thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets ſtudiouſly devis'd ? SH. 
I put forth a flight pamphlce about the elements 
of architecture. | | Wotton. 
Since I have been reading many Englith pam- 
pblets and tractates of the ſabbath, I can hardly find 
any treatiſe wherein the uſe of the common ſervice 
by the miniſter, and the due frequenting thereof by 
the people, is once named among the duties or of- 
fices of ſanctifying the Lord's-day. MN bite. 
He could not, without ſome tax upon himſelf 
and his miniſters for the not exccuting the laws, 
look upon the bold licence of ſome in printing pam- 
phlets. Clarendon, 
As when ſome writer in a publick cauſe, 
His pen, to ſave a finking nation, draws, 
While all is calm, his arguments prevail, 
Till pow'r diſcharging all her ſtormy bags, 
Flutters the feeble pamphlet into rags. Savift. 
To PAMPHLET. v. z. [from the noun. ] 


To write ſmall bocks. 


J put pen to paper, and ſomething I have done, | 


though in a poor pamphicting way. Hoxwel. 
PAMPHLETEER. z. . [from pamphlet. 
A ſcribbler of ſmall books. 


The ſquibs are thoſe who in the common phraſe 
are called libeliers, lampooners, and pamprheteers. 
| | Tutler. 
With great injuſtice I have been pelted by pum- 
Phleteers. Sevift. 


PAN 
To Pax. v. a. An. old word denoting to 
cloſe or join together. Ainſworth. 
Pan. 2. 4. ¶ ponne, Saxon. ] 
1. A veſſel broad and ſhallow, in which 
proviſions are dreſſed or kept. 

This were but to leap out of the pan into the 

fire. - | Sener 
The pliant braſs is %aid 
On anvils, and of heads and limbs are made, 
Pans, cans. Dryden. 
2. The part of the lock of the gun that 
holds the powder. | 
Our attempts to fire the gun-powder in the pan: 
of the piſtol, ſucceeded not. Beyle. 
3. Any thing hollow: as, the brain pan. 
PaN ACEA. 1. . [ panacte, French ; 

rade. An univerſal medicine. 
PaNAc ECA. 1. J. An herb. Ainſworth. 
PAN ADA. g n. J. from panis, bread.] 
Pana'Do. Food made by boiling bread 
In water. | 

Their diet ought to be very ſparing ; gruels, pa- 
nados, and chicken broth. Fijeman's Surgery. 

PANCAKE, 2. /. | pan and cake.) Thin 
pudding baked in the frying-pan. 

A certain knight fwore by his honour they were 
good pancackes, and ſwore by his honour the muſ- 
tard was naught. Shaokeſpearee 

The flour makes a very good pancake, mixed 
with a little wheat flour. Mortimer's Huſtandry. 

PAXNCRa'TICAL. adj. [ma ant v;% ,} 
Excelling in all the gymnaſtick exer- 
ciſes. 

He was the moſt pancratical man of Greece, 
and, as Galen reporteth, able to perſiſt erect upon 
an oily plank, and not to be removed by the force 
of three men. Browns 

Pancreas. z. J. [a4 and vw.) The 
pancreas or ſweet bread, is a gland of 
the conglomerate ſort, ſituated between 
the bottom of the ſtomach and the ver- 
tebræ of the loins : it lies acroſs the 
abdomen, reaching from the liver to 
the ſpleen, and is ſtrongly tied to the 
peritonzum, from which it receives its 
common membranes. It weighs com- 
monly four or five ounces. It is about 
fix fingers breadth long, two broad, and 
one thick. Its ſubſtance is a little ſoft 
and ſupple. | Quincy. 

PaxcREaA'TICK. adj, [from pancreas.] 
Contained in the pancreas. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food 
moiſtened with the ſaliva is firſt chewed, then ſwal- 
lowed into the ſtomach, and ſo evacuated into the 
inteſtines, where being mixed with the choler. and 
pancreatick juice, it is further ſubtilized, and eaſily 
finds its way in at the ſtreight orifices of the lacteous 
VEINS. | Ray on the Creatian. 

The bile is fo acrid, that nature has furniſhed the 
fancreatich juice to temper its bitterneſs. Arbuthnst, 


Pa'ncy. z. /. [corrupted, I ſuppoſe, 
Pa'nsy. from panacey, panacea.] A 
flower; a kind of violet. 
The daughters of the flood have ſexrcif'd the 
mead | 
For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head; 
Pancics to pleaſe the tight, and caſſia ſweet to 
ſmell. Dryden. 
The real eſſence of gold is as impoffible for us 
to know, as for a blind man to tell in what flower 
the colour of a pany is, or is not to be found, 
whilſt he has no idea of the colour of a panſy. Lot de. 
From the brute beaſts humanity I leara'd, 
And in the panſy's lite God's providence difcern'd, 
Ir 


Pa"nDECT. 2. . | paudecta, Latin. 
; = JEM 
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PAN. 
1. A treatiſe that comprehends the whole 
of any ſcience. | 

It were to be wiſhed, that the commons would 
form a pandc# of their power and privileges, to be 
confirmed by the entire legiſlative authority. Sift. 

2. Phe digeſt of the civil law. 
PanDEMICK. adj. Iv, and e.] In- 
cident to a whole people. 

T hoſe inſtances bring a conſumption, under the 
notion of a pandemick or endemick, or rather verna- 
cular diſeaſe to England. a Harwey. 

PANDER. 2. /. [This word 1s derived 
from Pandarus, the pimp in the ſtory of 
Troilus and Creffda; it was therefore 
originally written pandar, till its ety- 
mology was forgotten.] A pimp; a 
male bawd ; a procurer ; an agent for 
the luſt or ill deſigns of another. 

Let him, with his cap in hand, 

Like a baſe pander, hold the chamber door 
Whilft by a ſlave 
His fairet daughter is contaminated. Shakeſpeare. 

Thou art the pander to her diſhonour, and equally 
to me difloyal. 

If ever you prove falſe to one another, ſince I 
have taken ſuch pains to bring you together, let 
all pitiful goers between be called panders after my 
name. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crſida. 

The ſons of happy punks, the pander's heir, 
Are privileged 
To clap the firſt, and rule the theatre. Dryden. 

Thou haſt confeſs'd thyſelf the conſcious pander 
Of that pretended paſſion : 

A ſingle witneſs infamouſly known, 


Againſt two perſons of unqueſtion'd fame. Dryden. | 


My obedient honeſty was made 
The pander to thy luſt and black ambition. Rave. 
To Pa'NnDER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To pimp; to be ſubſervient to luſt or 
paſſion. 
Proclaim no ſhame, - © 
When the compulſive ardour gives the charge, 
Since firſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 
And reaſon panders will. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Pa'XDERLY. adj. [from pander.] Pimp- 
ing ; pimplike. 
Oh you panderly raſcals! there's a conſpiracy 


againſt me. Shakeſpeare. 
PanDiCULA'TION. n. /. | pandiculans, 


Latin. ] 
and vneaſineſs that uſually accompany 
the cold fits of an intermitting fever. 
Windy ſpirits, for want of a due volatilization, 
produce in the nerves a pandiculation, or ofcita- 
tion, or ſtupor, or cramp in the muſcles. Floyer. 
Pax E. z. /. [| paneau, French. ] 
1. A ſquare of glaſs. 
Theletters appear'd reverſe thro* the pane, 
But in Stella's bright eyes they were plac'd right 
again. | Swift. 
The face of Eleanor owes more to that ſingle 
pane than to all the glaſſes ſhe ever conſulted. 
Pope 's Letters. 
2. A piece mixed in variegated works with 
other pieces. 
Him all repute 
For his device in handſoming a ſuit, 
To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, and plait, 
Of all the court to have the beſt conceit. Donne. 
PANEGYRICKE. . / [ panegyrigue, Fr. 
many .] An elogy; an encomiaſtick 
piece. 8 
The Athenians met at the ſepulchres of thoſe 
Nain at Marathon, and there made panegyricks up- 
on them. | Stilling fleet. 
That which is a ſatyr to other men muſt be a 
panegyrick to your lordſhip. Dryden. 
As he continues the exerciſes of theſe eminent 
- virtues, he may be one of the greateſt men that 
our age has bred ; and leave materials for a pane- | 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


The reſtleſſneſs, ſtretching, | 


PAN 


gyrick, not unworthy the pen of ſome future 1 
Frier. 
To chaſe our ſpleen, when themes like theſe 
increaſe, 
Shall panegyrick reign, and cenſure ceaſe? Vong. 
PanEGYRIST. 2. /. from panegyrick ; 
panegyriſte, French.) One that writes 
raiſe ; encomiaſt. 
Add theſe few lines out of a far more ancient 
panegyriſt in the time of Conſtantine the Great. 
Camden. 
PANEL. =. /. | panellum, Latin; paneau, 
French. ] | 
1. A ſquarey or piece of any matter in- 
ſerted between other bodies. 
The chariot was all of cedar, ſave that the fore 
end had panels of ſapphires, ſet in borders of gold. 
Bacon. 
Maximilian his whole hiſtory is digeſted into 
twenty-four ſquare panels of ſculpture in bas relief, 
Addiſen on Italy. 
This fellow will join you together as they join 
wainſcot ; then one of you will prove a ſhrunk panel, 
and, like green timber, warp. Shakeſpeare. 
A bungler thus, who ſcarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the pancl ſplit. 
| Swift. 
2. [Panel, panellum, Latin; of the French 
anne, 1d eſt, pellis or paneau, a piece or 
pane in Englith.] A ſchedule or roll, 
containing the names of ſuch jurors as 


the ſheriff provides to paſs upon a 


trial. And empannelling a jury, is 
nothing but the entering them into the 
ſheriff*s roll or book. Coxvel. 
Then twelve of ſuch as are indifferent, and are 
returned upon the principal pane/, or the tales, 
are ſworn to try the ſame, according to evidence. 


Hale's Hiſtory of England. 


PANG. 2. J. [either from pain, or bang, 
Dutch, uneaſy.] Extreme pain ; ſud- 
den paroxiſm of torment. 

| Say, that ſome lady 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart, 
As you have for Olivia. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
See how the pangs of death do make him grin. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Suff*rance made 
Almoſt each pang a death. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again, 
In pangs 3 and nature gave a ſecond groan. Milton. 
Juno pitying her diſaſtrous fate, 
Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate, 
My ſon advance 
Still in new impudence, new ipnorance. 
Succeſs let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitleſs induſtry. Dryd. 
I will give way _ 
To all the pargs and fury of deſpair. Addiſon. 
I ſaw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 
ES Addiſon. 
Ah! come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee. P:pe. 

To PAN G. v. 4. | from the noun. ] To tor- 
ment cruelly. | 

Ir fortune divorce 
It from the bearer ;z tis a ſuff rance panging, 

As ſoul's and body's parting. Shakeſpeare. 
5 I grieve myſelf 

To think, when thou ſhalt be diſedg'd by her, 

Whom now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory 

Will then be gang d by me. Shakeſpeare. 

PA NICE. adj. | from Pan, groundleſs fears 
being ſuppoſed to be ſent by Pan.) 
Violent without cauſe, applied to fear. 

The fudden ſtir and panical fear, when chante- 
cleer was carried away by rey nard. Camden's Remains. 
Which many reſpect to be but a parick terror, 
and men do fear they juſtly know not what. | 


Denham. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


* 


Pax NIER. z. /. | panier, French,] 4 


To PANT. v. n. ¶ panteler, old French. 
1. To palpitate; to beat as the heart in 


PAN 


I left the city in a panick fright ; 
Lions they are in council, lambs in fight. D-rh 
Pa NICK. =. J. [wanxe.] A fate 
fright without cauſe. x: 
Pa'NNADE. #./. The curvet of 2 horſe 


Aiaſur 
PANNEL. 2. J. ¶ panneel, Dutch * 
French. ] A kind of ruſtick ſaddle. 
A pannel and wanty, pack- ſaddle and ped, 
With line to fetch litter, and halters for bed. 7 7 
His ſtrutting ribs on both ſides ſhosm ** 
Like furrows he himſelf had plow'd; 
For underneath the ſkirt of pannel, 
Twixt every two there was a channel, Eufilr., 
Pax N EL. 2. J The ſtomach of a ha 
f Ainſwari, 
PAN NICL E. LA ol 
Pa"NNICK. PANS 7 96-Poe, 
The pannicle is a plant of the millet king, dg. 
ing from that, by the diſpoſition of the fue; 
and ſeeds, which, of this, grow in a cloſe thic; 
ſpike: it is ſowed in ſeveral parts of Furore, in 
the fields, as corn, for the ſuſtenance of the n. 
habitants; it is frequently uſed in particular plac 
of Germany to make bread, 12 
September is drawn with a chearful countenzr;:. 
in his left hand a handful of millet, oats, and jz- 
nicle. Peach, 
Pannick affords a ſoft demulcent nouriſhmes;, 
Aruthr, 


baſket ; a wicker veſſel, in which frait 


or other things, are carried on a horte. 
; The worthleſs brute 
Now turns a mill, or drags a loaded life, 
Beneath two panniers, and a baker's wife. Day. 
We have reſolved to take away their whole «lu 
in a pair of panniers, and impriſon them in a cu. 
board. Adi. 


Pax o LV. 2. J. [TawnMia.] Complete 
armour, | 
| Rs: In arms they ſtood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent hoſt ! 
Soon banded. | Milton's Parade Lil. 
We had need to take the chriſtian pany, U 
put on the whole armour of God. Ray cn Cr. 


Pa'nsy. 2. J. A flower. See Paxcr, 


ſudden terror, or after hard labour. 
Yet might her piteous heart be ſeen to fat n. 
quake. Stern 
Below the bottom of the great aby1s, 

There where one centre recouciles all things, 
The world's profound heart pants. Craſhas 
If I am to loſe by fight the ſoft panting, Wi! 
I have always felt when I heard your voce, 7" 
out theſe eyes before they lead me to be unt ele. 
Jul. 
2. To have the breaſt heaving, #5 0 


want of breath. 
Pluto pants for breath from ont his ce, 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hal. Dri 
Miranda will never have her eyes fal wit tt 
neſs, or pant under a heavy load of fieſh, bil 4 
has changed her religion. Las, 
3. To play with inter miſſion. 
| The whiſp'ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the tres. as 
4. To long; to wiſh earneſtly: with 9 
or for. | | 
They pant after the duſt of che cut, 
head of the poor. Arr, lie 7 
Who pants fer glory, finds but ſort rept) | 
A breath revives him, and a breath o erthro., 5.2," 
PanT. 2. ,. [from the verb.] Fal- 
tation; motion of the heart. 

; Leap thou, attire and 2, 1 
Through proof of harneſs, to my heart, 4% 
Ride on the pants triumphing- „ 

Pax TAT Oos. 


' 
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WE, 
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PAP 


Br TLCox. . JS. [ pautalen, French. ] 
"A man's garment anciently worn, 1n 
which the breeches and ſtockings were 
al! of a piece. 0 Hanmer. 

; | The ſixth age ſhifts 

| d pantaloon 
6 che lean and flipper d y 5 
6 With ſectacles on noſe, and pouch on ide, 
I Shakeſpeare. 
The French we conquer'd once, 
Fo give vs laws for pantaſcons, 5 
wah cn breechès and the gathers. Hudibras. 

PANT ESS. 4. l. [ dy/pnea.) The difficulty 
of breathing in a hawk. Ainſworth. 

Paxrig on. 1. fe {wav ] A temple 
of all the gods. | 

A NTHER. 1. J. [war dne; panthera, Lat. 
parthere, French. ] Af. potted wild 
beaſt; a pard. : 

An' it pleaſe your majeſty, 
To bunt the parther and the hart with me, 
With horn and hound. Shakeſpeare. 
Pan, or the univerſal, is painted with a goat's 
ſace, about his ſhoulders a panther's ſcin. Peacham. 
The parther's ſpeckled hide 
Flow o'er his armour with an eaſy pride. 

PaxNTiLE. n./. A gutter tile. 

Pa'rTiINGLY, ad. [from panting. ] 
With palpitation. 

She heav'd the name of father 
Partirgly forth, as If it preſt her heart. Shakeſp, 

PaxTLER. 2. J. ¶ panetier, French. ] The 

otticer in a great family, who keeps the 


bread, Hanmer. 
When my old wife liv'd, 

She was both pantler, butler, cook. Shakeſpeare. 

He would have made a good pantler, he would 

date chipped bread well. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Pa'NTOFLE, . /. | pantoufle, Fr. panto- 
fula, Italian.] A flipper. 

Melpomene has on her feet, her high cothurn or 
tragick pant ges of red velvet and gold, beſet with 
Tearls. | Peachams. 

PatrrOMIiME. 2. J. [S, and wie; pan- 
tomime, F 3 | 

1. One who has the power of untverſa] 

mimickry; one who expreſſes his mean- 
irg by mute action; a buffoon, 

Net that I think thoſe partemimesy 
Who vary action with the times, 
Are ics ingenious in their art, 

Than thole wao daly act one part. Hudibras. 
2. A ſcene; a tale exhibited, only in 
geſture and dumb ſhew. : 

te put off the repreſentation of partomines till 
ate hours, on market-days. Arbuthnet. 

Paxton. A. J. A ſhoe contrived to re- 
curer a narrow and hoot-bound heel. 

Farrier's Di. 

PN RV. u. ,. ¶ paneterie, French; pa- 
rarium, Latin] The room in which 
provitons are repoſited, 

Ide Italian artizans diſtribute the kitchen, 

Fanny; baxchouſe under ground. Feteon's Archit. 

What work they make in the parry and the 
larder, L'Eftrange. 
He ſhuts himſelf up in the pantry with an old 
2 iy, once in a twelvemonth. Addiſen's Speftater. 

Fr.. | papa, Italian; pappe, Dutch; 
papilla, Latin.] 

I. the nipple; the dug ſucked. 

Some were fo from their ſource endu'd, 
Py great dame Nature, from whoſe fruitful pap 
Their well-heads ſprings | Spenſer. 

Out ſword, and wound 
The pat of Pyramus. — 
Ay, that left pap, where heart doth hop. Shakeſp. 

An infant making to the pops would preſs, 
und meets, inſtead of milk, a falling tear. Dryden. 

Ver, II. | 


Pa PAY. n. J. | papat, papautẽ, French; 


Pope. 


PA AL. adj. | papal, French.] Popiſh; 


PAPER. adj. Any thing flight or thin. 


„ 


In weaning young creatures, the beſt way is 


never to let them ſuck the pe. Ray on Creations 
That Timothy Trim and jack were the ſame 
perſon, was proved, particularly by a mole under 
the left pap. | Arbathnite 
2, Food made for infants, with brea 
boi'ed in water. : 
Sleep then a little, pap content is making. Sidncy. 
The noble ſoul by age grows luſtier; 
We mult not ſtarve, nor hope to pamper her 
With woman's milk and pap unto the end. Donne. 
Let the powder, after it has done boiling, be well 
beaten up with fair water to the cenſiſtence of thin 
Pape Bel 
3. The pulp of fruit. Ainfevorth. 
PAPA. u. /. ¶ warad; papa, Laiin.] A 
fond name for father, uſed in many 
languages. 
Where there are little maſters and miſſes in a 
houſe, bribe them, that they may not cell tales to 
papa and mamma. | Sevift. 


from papa, the pope.] Popedom ; ct- 
fice and dignity of bithops of Rome. 
Now there is aſcended to the p-pa-y a perſonage, 
that though he loves the chair of the papacy well, 
yet he loveth the carpet above the chair. Bacen. 


belonging to the pope; annexed to the 
biſhoprick of Rome. 

The pope releaſed Philip from the oath, by which 
he was bound to maintain the privileges of the Ne- 
therlands; this papal indulgence hath been the 
cauſe ot ſo many hundred thouſands ſlain. Raleigh. 

Pa'raw. . /. | papaya, low Latin; pa- 
paya, papayer, i'rench.] A plant. 
The fair aao, 

Now but a ſeed, preventing Nature's law, 

In half the circle of the haſty year, 

Projects a ſhade, and lovely fruits does wear. : 
Waller. 
PaPa'VEROUS. adj. [| papawereus; from 

Fapaver, Lat. a poppy.] Reſembling 

poppies. , 
Mandrakes afford a papavercus and unpleaſant 
odour, whether in the leaf or apple. Brown. 
PAPER. 1. J. ¶ papier, French; papyrus, 
Latin. | 
1. Subſtance on which men wiite and 
print; made by macerating linen rags 
in water, and then grinding them to 
puip and ſpreading them in thin ſheets. 

] hate feen her unlock her cloſet, take forth 

paper. | Shakecſpcares 
2. Piece of paper. | 

"Tis as impoffible to draw regular characters on a 

trembling mind, as on a thaking paper. Lockes 

3. Single ſheet printed, or written, It is 
uſed particularly of eſſays or journ ls, 
or any thing printed on a ſhect. [Feuille 
wvolante.} 

What ſee you in thoſe papers, that you loſe 
So much complexion ? lock ye how they change! 
Their cheeks are papers Shaxeſprare's Honry V. 

4. It is uſed for deeds of ſecurity, or bills 
of reckoning. 

He was ſo careleſs after bargains, that he never 
received ſcript of paper of any to whom he ſent, 
nor bond of any for performance of covenants. 

Fell. 

Nothing is of more credit or requeſt, than a 
petulant paper, or ſcoffing verſes. Ben Jonſon. 

They brought a paper to me to be ſign' d. Dryd. 

Do the prints and papers lie? Sævift. 


There is but a thin paper wall between great 
diſcoveries and a perfect ignorance of them. Barnet. 
To PA TER. v. a. from the noun.] To 
regiſter. | 


Pari'stRY. 7. . [from papiſt.] Popery; 


FAT 
i . © He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry :; and his own letter 
Mutt fetch in him he papers. Shake Herry VIII. 
PaPERMAKER. 2, /. | paper and maker.] 
One who makes paper. | 
Pa'PERMILL. 2. J. | paper and mill. ] A 
mill in which rags are ground for paper. 
Thou haft cauſed printing to be uſed ; and con- 
trary to the king, and his d gnity, thou haſt bujlt 
a paper-miil. Shateſpcare. 
Pare'sCENT. adj, Containing pap; in- 
clinable to pap. ; | 
Demulcent, and of eaſy digeſtion, moiſtening 
and reſolvent of the bile, are vegetable ſopes; as 
honey, and the juices of ripe fruits, ſome of rhe 
codlirg, lacteſcent, fapeſcent plants; as c.chory 
and lettuce. Afnbuthnat en Aliments. 
PAPLILIO. n. / [Latin ; parillon, Fr.] 
A butterfly; a moth of various colours. 
Conjecture cannot eftimate all the kinds of p 
Pi iss, natives of this iſtand, to fall ſhort of three 
hundred. Ray. 
Pary1L10NA"CEOUS. adj. [from papilio, 
Latin.] | | 
The flowers of ſome plants are called papiliong- 
ces by botanifts, which repreſent ſomething of- 
the figure of a butterfly, with its wings diſplayed: _ 
and here the petala, or flower leaves, are always 
of a diform figure : they are four in number, but 
Joined together at the extremities; one of theſe is 
uſually larger than the reſt, and is erected in the 
middle of the flower, and by ſome called vexillum ; 
the plants that have this flower are of the legu- 
minous kind; as peaſe, vetches, &c. ILY » 
All leguminous plants are, as the learned ſay, 
papllicracecus, or bear butterflied flowers. Harte. 
PAPILLARY. C adj. [from papilla. ] Hav- 
PA'PILLOUS. ing emulgent veſſels, or 
reſemblances of paps. 
Malpighi concludes, becauſe the outward cover 
of the tongue is perforated, under which lie pa- 
pillary parts, that in theſe the taſte lieth. Derbam. 
Nutritious materials that ſlip through the de- 
fective papillary ſtrainers. Blackmore. 
The papil/l;us inward coat of the inteſtines is ex- 
tremely ſenſible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
PA'PIST. 2. J. ¶ papifte, French; papiſta, 
Latin.] One that adheres to the com- 
munion of the pope and church of Rome. 
The principal clergyman had frequent conferences 
with the prince, to perſuade him to change his reli- 
gion, and become a papiſt. Clarendon. 
Paert'sTiCAL. ad. | from papiſt.] Popiſn; 
adherent to popery. | 
There are ſome pafiſtica! practitioners among 
you. Whitgiftes 


the doctrine of the Romiſh church. 
Papifiry, as a ſtanding pool, covered and over- 
flowed all England. Aſcham's Scboclmaſter. 
A great number of pariſhes in England conſiſt of 
rude and ignorant men, drowned in papiſtry. 
Whitgiftes 

Pa'yrous. adj. [| pappoſus, low Latin. ] 
Having that ſoft light down, growing 
out of the ſeeds of ſome plants; ſuch 
as thiſtles, dandelyon, hawk-weeds, 
which buoys them up ſo ia the air, that 
they can be blown any where about with 
the wind: and, therefcre, this diſtin- 
guiſhes one kind of plants, which is 
called pappoſa, or pappoſi flores. Quincy. 
Another thing argumentative of providence is, 
that appous plumage growing upon the tops of 
ſome ſeeds, whereby they are wafted with the 
wind, and by that means diſſeminated far and 
wide. Ray an the Creations 
Dandelion, and moſt of the pappaus kind, have 
long numerous feathers, by which they ate wafted 
every way. | Dert me 
M m Parr. 
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2. In the form of a parabola. 


PAR 

Pr. adj. {from pap.] Soft; ſuecu- 
lent; eaſily divided. | 
Theſe were converted into fens, where the ground, 
being ſpungy, ſucked up the water, and the looſen- 
ed earth ſwelled into a ſoft and pappy 3 
urnet. 

Its tender and pappy fleſh cannot, at once, be 
fitted to be nouriſhed by ſclid diet. Ray. 
PAR. n. /. [Latin.] State of equality; 
equivalence; equal value. 'This word 
is not elegantly uſed, except as a term 


of traffick. 
To eſtimate the par, it is neceſſary to know 
how much filver is in the coins of the two coun- 
tries, by which you charge the bill of ö 
CR2» 
Exchequer bills are below par. Scvift. 
My friend is the ſecond after the treaſurer ; the 
reſt of the great officers are much upon a par. 
E Soifte 
Pax ABLE. adj. [ parabilis, Latin.] Eaſi- 
ly procured. Not in uſe. 

They were not well wiſhers unto parable phyſic, 
or remedies eaſily acquired, who derived medicines 
from the phœnix. | Brawn. 

PARABLE. 2 . [nz5a; parable, 
French.) A ſimilitude; a relation un- 


der which ſomething elle is figured. 
Palaam took up his parable, and ſaid. Numbers. 
In the parable of the talents, our Saviour plainly 
teacheth us, that men are rewarded according to the 
improvements they make. Nelſen. 
What is thy fulſome parable to me? 
My body is from all diſeaſes free. 
PARABO'LA. n. /. [Latin.] 
The parabola is a conick ſection, ariſing from 
a cone's being cut by a plane parallel to one of its 
ſides, or parallel to a plane that touches one fide of 
the cone. Harris. 
Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been 
greater or leſs than they are now, at the ſame diſ- 
tances from the ſun, they would not have revolved 
in concentrick circles as they do, but have moved 
in hyperbolas or parabelas, or in ellipſes, very ex- 
centrick. Bentley. 
PAR ABO LICAL. t adj. [ parabolique, Fr. 
PaRABOLICK. trom parable. } 
1. Expreſſed by parable or ſimilitude. 
Such from the text decry the parabelical expoti- 
tion of Cajetan. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The ſcheme of theſe words is figurative, as 
being a parabolical deſcription of God's vouchſafing 
to the world the invaluable bleſſirg of the goſpel, 
by the ſimilitude of a king. Jeuth. 
2. Having the nitwve or form of a para- 


bo!a. [from parabela. | | 
Tbe pellucid coat cf the eye doth not Ic in the 
ſame ſuperficies with he white, but riſeth up a 
hiliock above its convexity, and is of an hype: bali- 
cal or parabolical figure. | Ray. 
The incident ray will dcferibe, in the refract 
ing medium, the aral clic curve. Cheyree 
PaRaBOLICALLY. adv. | from parabo 


lical.] 


1. By way of parable or ſimilitude. 
Theſe words, notwithRanding parabelicelly in- 
tended, admit no literal inte: ence. Brewn. 


Dryden. 


PARA BOLIS M. 2. / In algebra, the di— 
viſion of the terms of an equation, by 
a known quantity that is involved or 
multiplied in the firſt tem. Did. 
PARA ROTO D. 2. . [ and 535. ] 
A paraboliform curve in geometry, 


whoſe ordinates are ſuppoſed to be in 
ſubtriplicate, ſubquadruplicate, &c. ra- 
tio of their reſpective abſciſſæ: there 
is another ſpecies; for if you ſuppoſe 


| PaRaCENTE'SIS. 2. 7. L αα note, D- 


of the abſciſſa, to be equal to the cube 
of the ordinate; then the curve is called 
a ſemicubical paraboloid. Harris. 


| _ to pierce; paracenteſe, Fr. 

hat operation, whereby any of the 

venters are perforated to let out any 
matter; as tapping in a tympany. 

Quincy. 

adj. [72g and «u- 

26%] Deviating 


PARACE'NTRICAL» 
PARACE'NTRICK, 
from circularity. 
Since the planets move in the elliptick orbits, 
in one of whoſe foci the ſun is, and, by a radius 
from the ſun, deſcribe equal areas in equal times,, 
we muſt find out a law for the paracentrical motion, 
that may make the orbits elliptic. Cheyne, 
PARA DE. z. . | parade, French.] 
i. Shew; oſtentation. 
He is not led forth as to a review, but as to a 
battle; nor adorned for parade, but execution. 
| Granville. 
Be rich ; but of your wealth make no parade, 
At leaſt, before your matter's debts are paid. Swift. 
2. Proceſſion ; aſlembly of pomp. 
The rites perform d, the parſon paid, 
In ſtate return'd the grand parade. 
3. Military order. = 
The cherubim ſtood arm'd 
To their night-watches in warlike parade. Milton. 
4. Place where troops draw up to do 
duty and mount guard. 
5. Guard; poſture of defence. 


Accuſtom him to make judgment of men by 
their inſide, which often ſhews itielf in little things, 
when they are not in parade, and upon their guard. 

Locke on Education. 


KEE [ Tagadiypas | Ex- 


Svift, 


PARADIC M. 
ample. 
PaRaDIsI'aCal. adj. [from paradiſe. 
Suiting paradiſe ; making paradiſe. 
The antients expreſs the ſituation of paradiſiacal 
earth in reference to the ſea, Burnct. 
Such a mediocrity of heat would be ſo far from 
exaiting the earth to a more happy and paradiſiacal 
ſtate, that it would turn it to a barren wilderneſs. 
Weedawward's Natural Hiſtory. 
The ſummer is a kind of heaven, when we wan- 
der in a paradiſiacal ſcene, among groves and gar- 
dens; but, at this ſeaſon, we are like our poor 
firſt parents, turned out of that agreeable, though 
ſolitary life, and forced to look about for more 
people to heip to bear our labours, to get into 
warmer houſes, and live together in cities. Pope. 
PARADISE. 1. 7 [ waca)00- 3 paradiſe, 
French. ] | 
1. 'The bliſsful regions, in which the firſt 
pair was placed. 
Longer in that paradiſe to dwell, 
The law I gave to nature him forbids. 
2. Any place of felicity. 
C-rfideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipt th' ctF-:dirg Adam out of him; 
Leaving his body as a paradile, | 
T' invelope and contain celeſtial ſpirits. Shakelp. 
It Fe ſhould lead her into a fool's paradiſe, 
It vere very groſs behaviour. Shake Romeo and Ful. 
Why, nature, bower the ſpirit cf a fiend 
In mortal paradiſz of ſuch ſweet fleth ? Shakeſpeare. 
The earth 
Shall all be paradiſe. far happier place 
"Than this of Eden, and far happier days. Afilten. 
PARADOR. 2. / [| paradoxe, French; 
r E ..], A tenet contrary to re- 
ceived opinion; an aſſertion contrary to 
appearance; a pehiion in appearance 
abfurd. 


Milton. 


PAR 


make it appear in ſhew not to be altogether Utes, 
ſonable. 
You undergo too ſtrict a paradox, 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair, Sbaleßz, 
Tis an unnatural paradox in the docttne : 
cauſes, that evil ſhould proceed from goodncy,, 
: 7 | Hai 
In their love of God, men can never 5 5 
affectionate: it is as true, though it may ſec, 
paradox, that in their hatred of Gn, men n 0 
ſometimes too paſſionate. 35 
NF ; . 2 4 Fatt, 
Tis not poſſible for any man in his wits, ti, h 
never ſo much addicted to paradoxes, to Nie 
otherwiſe, but that the whole is greater than tte 
part; that contradictions cannot be both Vo 
that three and three make ſix; that four is more than 
three. : a Wilkin, 
PARADOXICAL. adj. [from paradox. 
1. Having the nature of a paradox, 

What hath been every where opinioned by all 
men, is more than paradaxical to diſpute, Brig, 

Strange it is, how the curiolity of men, th: 
have been active in the inſtruction of beatts, among 
thoſe many paradoxical and unheard-of Imitation; 
ſhould not attempt to make one ſpeak. "ns 

Theſe will ſ-em ſtrange and paradoxical to ore 
that takes a proſpect of the world. Norris 

2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions con. 
trary to received opinions. 

PARaDO'XICALLY. adv. [from paradhr.] 
In a paradoxical manner ; in a manner 
contrary to received opinions, 

If their vanity of appearing ſingular puts them 
upon advancing paradoxes, and proving them az 
paradoxically, they are uſually laught at. Cl, 

PaRADO'XICALNESS. z. J. [from jara- 
dox.] State of being paradoxical. 

PaRADOXOLOOGY. z. J. [from jaradex.] 
The uſe of paradoxes. 

Perpend the difficulty, which obſcurity, or un- 
avoidable paradoxo/:gy, muſt put upon the a:- 
tempter. Brin, 

PaRAGO'GE. #./. [magzywyr; parugoge, 
French.] A figure whereby a letter 
or ſyllable 1s added at the end of a 
word, without adding any thing to the 
ſenſe of it: as, vaſt, waſtly. Dick. 
PARAGON. 2. J. ¶ paragon, from parage, 
equality, old French; paragone, Ital. 
1. A model; a pattern; ſomething ſu- 
premely excellent. | 
An angel !. or, if not, 
An earthly paragon. Sbale fee. 
Tunis was never graced before with lach a 
faragon to their queen. Shakeſpeare's Tego. 
2. Companion ; fellow. : 
Alone he rode without his paragen. Shen er. 
To PARAGON. v. @. | parageuner, Fr. 
i. To compare; to parallel; to meaion 
in competition. 
The picture of Pamela, in little ſorm, he wore 
in a tablet, purpoſing to paragon the little one tn 


Heir, 


little quantity, the exceliency of that would h.nt 
through the weakneſs of the other, Signs 

I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Cæſar paragon ag un 
My man of men. 

Proud ſeat 

Of Lucifer, ſo by alluſion call'd 
Of that bright ſtar to Satan paragon d. 
2. To equal; to be equal to. 


Stal / 'Pecrts 


Riuttin 


i He hath atchiev'd a niaid 


That faragons deſcription and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning fen. 
| Dal jcarts 
We will wear our mortal ſtate with her, 
Catharine our queen, before the primeſt creature 
That's paragon d i” th world. Shak. Henry VIII. 


PARAGRAPH. 2. /. ¶ paragrafhe, Fr, 


the parameter, multiplied into the ſquare | 
5 . 


A gictie there is to colour that paradox, and 


2 2. 
Taco ya] 


Arteſia's length, not doubting but even, in thit 


lin 


„„ 
excayeatne] A diſtinct part of a diſ- 


me laſt payagraph 1 have tranſcribed the 


moſt important parts. Stoift, 
Paracha PHICALLY- adv. | from fara- 
grafh.} By paragraphs ; with diſtin 
breaks or diviſions. 
Ene 
P.RALL A 8 
to a parallax, | 
PARALLAX. ”. F [ a zonAntice ] The 
diſtance between the true and apparent 
iace of the ſun, or any ſtar viewed 


from the ſurface of the earth. ; 
Py what ſtrange parallax or optick fill : 
Of viſion multiply d. Milten's Paradiſe Regain d. 
Light moves from the ſun to us in about ſeven 
or eight minutes time, which diſtance is about 
-0,000,000 Engliſh miles, ſuppoſing the horizontal 
parallax of the ſun to be about twelve ſeconds, 
Newton's Optichs. 


PA RA LL EL. adj . [wagon nnd 5 faral- 


ele, French. ] EE 

1. Extended in the ſame direction, and 
preſerving always the lame diſtance, 

Diſtorting the order and theory of cauſes per- 

pendicular to their effects, he draws them afide 
unto things whereto they run parallcl, and their 
proper motions would never meet together. Brown. 

2. Having the ſame tendency. 

When honour runs parallel with the laws of God 
an4 our country, it cannot be too much cheriſhed; 
but when the dictates of honour are contrary to 
thoſe of religion and equity, they are the great de- 
praxations of human nature. Addiſon. 

z. Continuing the reſemblance through 


many particulars; equal; like. 
The foundation principle of peripateticiſm is 
exactly parallel to an acknowledged nothing. 
SGlanville. 
I ſhall obſerve ſomething rere to the wooing 
and wedding ſuit in the behaviour of perſons of 


adj. [from paral- 
lax.] Pertaining 


fzure, Aaddiſon. 
In the parallel place before quoted. Leſley. 


Compare the words and phraſes in one place of 
zn author, with the ſame in other places of the 
lame author, which are generally called parallel 
places, Watts. 

PARALLEL, #. . [from the adjective.] 

i, Line continuing its courſe, and ſtill re- 
maining at the ſame diſtance from an- 
other line. | 

Who made the ſpider parallels deſign, 
dure De Motvre, without rule or line? Pope. 

2, _ on the globe marking the lati- 
tude, 

. Direction conformable to that of an- 
other line. 

Diftentions, like ſmall ſtreams, are firſt begun, 
Scarce ſeen they riſe, but gather as they run; 

e lines, that from their parallel decline, 
vive they proceed, the more they ſtill disjoin. 
Garth. 
4 Reſemblance ; conformity continued 


trough many particulars ; likeneſs. 

Sch a reſemblance of all parts, 

e, ccath, age, fortune, nature, arts; 
chts her torch at theirs to tell, 
And hew the world this parallel. 

, *wixt carthly females and the moon, 
Al parallel exactly run. Soift's Miſcellany. | 
5. Compariſon made. 

8 5 parallel holds in the gainleſsneſs, as well as 

1uineſs of the work. Decay of Piety. 
A reader cannot be more rationally entertained, 
2 by comparing and drawing a parall:/ between 
3 private character, and that of other per- 
ns. Addiſon. 


Denham. 


# 


6. Any thing reſembling another. 


* 


PAR 


Thou ungrateful brute, if thou wouldſt find 
thy parallel, go to hell, which is both the region 
and the emblem of ingratitude. South, 

For works like theſe, let deathle(s journals tell, 
None but thyſelf can be thy parallel. Pope. 

To PARALLEL. wv. a. from the nens 


1. To place, ſo as always to keep the 


ſame direction with another line. 

The Azores having a middle ſituation between 
theſe continents and that vaſt tract of America, 
the needle ſeemeth cqually diſtracted by both, and 
diverting unto neither, doth parole! and place it- 
ſelf upon the true meridian. Brun. 

2. To keep in the ſame direction; to 
level. 

The loyal ſufferers abroad became ſubjected to 
the worſt effect of baniſiment, and even there ex- 
pelled and driven from their flights: fo parallcling 
in their exigencies the moſt immediate objects of 
that monſter's fury. Fell. 

His life is parallel'd 
Ev'n with the ſtroke and line of his great juſtice, 


3. To correſpond to. | 
That he ſtretched out the north over the empty 
places, ſeems to parallel the expreſſion of David, he 
ſtretched out the earth upon the waters. Burnct. 
4. To be equal to; to reſemble through 
many particulars. _ | 
In the fire, the deſtruction was fo ſwift, ſudden, 
vaſt, and miſerable, as nothing can parallel in ſtory, 
| Dryden. 
5. To compare. 
parallel d more than once, our idea of ſubſtance, 
with the Indian philoſopher's he-knew-not-what, 
which ſupported the tortoiſe. Locke, 
PARALLELISM. z. J. [ paralleliſine, Fr. 
from parallel.] State of being parallel. 
The paralleliſm and due proportionated inclina- 
tion of the axis of the earth. More s Divine Dial. 
Speaking of the paralleliſm of the axis of the 
earth, I demand, whether it be better to have the 
axis of the earth fteady and perpetually parallel to 
itſelf, or to have it careleſsly tumble this way and 
that way. Ray on the Creation. 
PARALLE'LOGRAM. 2. /. [.. 
and y-zuua ; parallelograme, French. ] 


In geometry, a right lined quadrilateral | 


figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are parallel 
and equal. Harris. 
The experiment we made in à loadſtone of a 
parallelogram, or long figure, wherein only invert- 
ing the extremes, as it came out of the fire, we 
altered the poles. Brown. 
We may have a clear idea of the area of a paral- 
 :lgram, without knowing what relation it bears to 
the area of a triangle. Watts. 

PARALLELOGRA MICAL. adj. [from a- 
rallelogram.] Having the properties of 
a parallelogram. 

PARALL ELO PIP ED. . . [from faral- 
lelopipede, French.] A ſolid figure con- 
tained under ſix parallelograms, the 
oppoſites of which are equal and pa- 
rallel; or it is a priſm, whoſe baſe is 
a parallelogram : it is always triple to 
a pyramid of the ſame baſe and height. 
| | Harris, 

Two priſms alike in ſhape II tied ſo, that their 
axcs and oppoſite ſides being parallel, they com- 
poſed a parallelipiped. l Newton. 

Cryſtals that hold lead are yellowiſh, and of a 
cubic or parallclopiped figure. Woodward. 

PA'RALOGISM. 2, p [Tacaniyiowes 5 Ja- 
ralogiſme, Fr.] A falſe argument. 

That becauſe they have not a bladder of gall, 
like thoſe we obſerve in others, they have no gall 
at all, is a paralogiſm not admittible, a fallacy that 
dwells not in a cloud, and nceds not the ſun to 

ſcatter it. Bragn's Vilger Errors 


Shakeſpeare.” 


PAR 


the denarius, others equal, have been deceived by a 
double paralogiſm, in ſtanding too nicely upon the 
bare words of the ancients, without examin ng the 
things, Ar t frei. 

If a ſyllogiſm agree with the rules given for the 
conſtruction of it, it is called a true argument: if 
it diſagree with theſe rules, it is a paralogiſm, or 
file argument. atis. 

PARALCOGY. 2. J. Falſe reaſoning. 

That Methuſelah was the longeſt liver of all 

the poſterity of Adam, we quietiy believe; but 


to deny. 8 Brown. 
PARALYSIS. n. . ¶ ragdhuoig; paralyſie, 
French.] A palſy. 
PaRALY"TICAL. . adj. [from paralyſis; 
PARALY' TICK. faralytigue, French.] 
Paliied ; inclined to pally. 
Nought ſhall it profit, that the charming fair, 
Angelic, ſofteſt work of heav'n, draws near 
To the cold ſhaking paralytick hand, 
Senſeleſs of beauty. Prior. 
If a nerve be cut, or ſtreightly bound, that goes 
to any muſcle, that muſcle ſhail immediately loſe 
its motion: which is the caſe of paralyticks. 
. Derham, 
The difficulties of breathing and ſwallowing, 
without any tumour after long diſeaſes, proceed 
commonly from a reſolution or paralytical di ſpoſi- 
tion of the parts. | Arbuthmt. 
PaRAMUETER. #. . he latus rectum 
of a parabola, is a third proportional to 
the abſciſſa and any ordinate; ſo that 
the ſquare of the ordinate is always 
equal to the rectangle under the para- 
meter and abſciſſa: but, in the ellipſis 
and hyperbola, it has a different pro- 
portion. Harris. 
PaRaMo'UNT. adj. | per and mount. 
I. Superiour; having the higheſt juriſdic- 
tion : as, lord paramonnt, the chief of 
the ſeigniory : with #0. 


monarchies ; for they raiſe an obligation, paramount 
to obligation of ſovereignty, and make the king, 
tanquam unus ex nobis, | Bacon. 

The dogmatiſt's opinioned aſſurance is paramount 
fo argument. Glanville, 

If all power be derived from Adam, by divine 
inſtitution, this is a right antecedent and paramount 
to all government; and therefore the poſitive laws 
of men cannot determine that which is itſelf the 
foundation-of all law. Locke. 

Mankind, ſeeing the apoſtles poſſeſſed of a power 
plainly paramount to the powers of all the known 
beings, Whether angels or dæmons, could not 
queſtion their being inſpired by God. We. 
2. Eminent; of the higheſt order. 

John a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet 
raiſed a ſtage higher in the midſt of a ſquare gal- 
lows, as a traitor paramount; and a number of 
his chicf accomplices were hanged upon the lower 
ſtory round him. Bacon. 

PAR AMOUNT. 2. J. The chief. 

In order came the grand infernal peers, 

Midſt came their mighty paramount. Milton. 
PA"RAMOUR. z. J. | par and amour, Fr. J 


1. A lover or wooer. 
Upon the floor 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour, 
The which them did in modeſtwiſe amate, 
And each one ſought his lady to aggrate. Spenſer. 
No feaſon then for her 
To wanton with the ſun her luſty paramour. Milt. 
2. A miſtreſs. It is obſolete in both 
ſenſes, though not inelegant or unmu- 
fical. 
Shall I believe 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous, 


Mm 2 And 


| Modern writers, making the drachma leſs than 


that he muſt needs be ſo, is perhaps below paratogy 
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With what face could ſuch a great: 
Say nen hw 
begged ſuch a parcel of the crown lands, on 
vaſt ſum of money, another the forfeite; ops 


PAR 


interpretation; not literal; not verbal. 
PARAPHRENT'TIS. #./. [roea and ge- 
Ti: 3 faraphreneſie, French. ] 

Parapbrenitis is an inflammation of the dia- 
phragm. The ſymptoms are a violent fever, a 
moſt exquiſite pain increaſed upon inſpiration, by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from a pleuriſy, in which 
the greateſt pain is in expiration. Arbuthiit, 

 PaRaQuE'ToO. 2. . A little parrot. 
PAaRASANG. n. J. | faraſanga.] A Per- 
fian meaſure of length. 


PAR 

And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ?.> Shakeſp. 
| Pa'RanyYMPH. #. J. | m«&;a and wh] 
| paranymphe, French.) 
| 1. A brideman; one who leads the bride 

to her marriage. 

The Timnian bride 

Had not fo ſoon prefer'd 
Thy paranympb, worthleſs to thee compar'd, 

Succeſſor in thy bed. Milton's Aginiſtes. 

2. One who countenances or ſupports an- 


I have known penſions given to Sele peer 
any one of which, if divided into ſmaller 5, 
and diſtributed to thoſe who diſtinguiſn cbemſehn 
by wit or learning, would anſwer the end. $ 4 

The tame experiments ſucceed on ti; faree!: of 
the white of an egg, only it grows ſomewty 

thicker upon mixing with an acid. 1 8 
3. A quantity or waſs. 
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other. 3 Since the mind is not able to frame an idea of What can be rationally conceived in f, tranſor AB n 
Sin hath got a pararymph and a ſollicitor, a any ſpace without parts, inſtead thereof it makes | rent a ſubſtance as water for the production ef Fg ; . p 
hg cage and an 7 7. ayhr's Worthy Cam nun. _ of the common meaſures, which, by ares er beſi zes the various ſizes of it; fad an 3 r 
A RAPEGM. 7. 8 71 - 4, 77 00207 - ule, in cacn country, have imprinted themſe ves 8 ODULAar parcel: 8 New . i 
] pegs] A brazen table fixed to a pillar, on the memory; as inches and feet, or cubits and 4. A number of perſons e rontempr . | t 
on which laws and proclamations were pA 8 Sts This youthful parcel / 
N anciently engraved: alſo a table ſet up A b n. /. [ faraſite, French; Of noble batchelors ſtand at my beſtou ing. Sala c 
g "A araſt at. s ri 3 3 ns 
publickly, containing an account of the E Lat. ] One that frequents rich | 5. Any number or quantity : in content. . 
10 1 ert e ee tables, and carns his welcome by flat- They came to this concluſion; that ure ar 
Titing and ſetting o a , pies tery. could, by a parcel of fair words and precences, g. "i 
of the ſun and moon, the ſeaſons of Ee is a flatteter, gage them into a confederacy, thee was no gc ra 
the year, &c. whence aſtrologers give] «A best of death; | be done, "Eran - 
this name to the tables, on which they | Who gently would difſvlye the bands of life, To Pa RCEL. V. @. from the noun.) 17 
draw figures according to their art. Which falſe hopes linger. | Stakeſprares | ts To divide into portions... 55 
Philips. Moſt ſmiling, ſmo-th, deteſted par, cs, 5 If they alot and parcel out ſeveral perf ce [ 
Our forefathers, obſerving the courſe of te Courteou: deſtroyers, affable wolves, mech bears, to ſeveral deities, do they not, by this, «Jer: ci. We 
ſun, and marking certain mutations to happen in X , dang fortune. Sha. e making deity only to tuck a weilte 
his progreſs through the zodiac, ſet them down in 5 ee _—_ came about him, as he oo whereas a deity implies pertection bey vt pl 
their parapegius, or aſtronomical canons. Brown. ee en Diogenes 1 1 8 FO THOR 1 | Saut. an 
p42 4 "FILE Ales. Accu. ole ghoſtiy Kings would farce! out my privy, | 
Pa aan 8 75 5 at ere * : Thou, with. trembling fear, And all the fatneſs of my land devyur, Prada me 
fetto, Italian.] A wall breaſt high. Or like a fawning paraſite, oben d; 6. "Foe make ip ares mats. ; Par 
There was a wall or parapct of teeth ſet in our Then to thyſelf aſcrib'ſt the truth foretold. NIA. What a wounding ſhame, that mire cv; &; Par: 
2 S = - 3 0 1 4 15 ys We © A & 0 111 W ex- ü 
mouth to reſtrain the petulancy of our Fer . 7 The ape iweat not i their king's delight, vant ſhould parce! the ſum of my dif.race; . A. an) 
en Jojo! enrich a Pimp, or raiſe a paraſi:c. Dryden. dition of his envy ! : of TION . 
7 / 8 7 A - 2 wr | * . It aA ' T 
rafhimoſe, Fr.] A diſeaſe when the] Paras1i "TICK 1 Fl . : | 
Je, Fr. 0 - y from fara/ite.} Flat-| When one dies poſſeſſed of an eve, 8 
præputium cannot be drawn over the] tering; wheedling. and having iſſue only daughters, cr 
. . 8 a „ Ui mT 
glans. The biſhop received ſmall thanks for his paraſff- his ſiſters be his heirs ; ſo that the End, 4 
PARAPHERNALIA. n. ,. [Lat. para- tick preſentation. Haberl on Provide. gefcend te oy e ee And 
| pe: ag . een dag deſcend to thoſe daughters or filers: 
Fr ] Goods in the wife's ome paraſitick preachers have dared to call] Ca S | 
4 _ thoſe martyrs, who died fighting again me. theſe are called farceners, and are bu: Am. 
PA RAPTIRAS E . a King Charles. | As one heir. Dis. 7, p 
; F * 2 LL ma by 3 Fa- PA'RasoL. z. J. A ſmall canopy or um- |Pa"RcexarY. . . [from p arſonier, Fr. ts 
4 A 7 . = * 4 * , Sh 
raphraſe, 1. A looſe interpretation; brello carried over the head, to ſhelter A holding or occupying ef land »; l. K 
e 3 1 "Tp from rain and the heat of the ſun. Dic. more perſons pro indivito, or by joint Ae 
e laws of nations were but a paraphraſe | p * ee 7 Sg i ne 
upon this ſtanding rectitude of nature, that was PARAS) OS 2. J In the civil law, a tenants, otherwiſe called Coparceners: 2. To 
ready to enlarge itfelf into ſuitable determinations, conventicle or unlawful meeting, Di#. for if they refuſe to divide their con. I w 
upon all emergent objects and occaſions. Couth. Yo PARBOILL. wv. a. [ parbouiller, French.] mon inheritance, and chuſe rather to For 
In paraphra/e, or tranſlation with latitude, the To half boil; to boil in part. hold it jointly, they are {id to held in But th 
author's words are not ſo ſtrictly followed as his Parbefl two large capons upon a ſoft fire, by parci narie Ometl T 
ſenſe, and that too amplined, but not altered: oC aw He a ; ; 3 08 
: p 5 the ſpace of an hour, till, in effect, all the blood | 7 PaRCH. &. a. [from regedit, bays 3 ko 


ſuch is Mr. Waller's tranſlation of Virgil's fourth 8 
ZEneid. Diyden. 
To PARAPTHRASE. v. a. | faraphraſer, 
French; 74:a7ea%..] To interpret with 
laxity of expreſſion ; to tranſlate looſely. 
We are put to conftrue and paraphraſe our own 
words, to free ourſelves from the ignorance and 
malice of 6ur adverfaries. Sling fleets 
What needs be paraphraſe on what we mean? 


be gone. 

From the ſea into the ſhip we turn, 
Like p.ærboi d wretches, on the couls to burn. 
Donne. 


Junius; from perceguo, ſays Selene, 
neither of them ſeem ſatisfed wil 
their conjecture: perhaps ſrom Je“. 
burat, to zeruft, to parc; pets hape 
from parchment, the effect of fie uot 
parchment being almoſt prozeroial.) 
To burn lightly and ſuperficial; v 
|; ſcorch ; to dry up. | 


Like the ſcum ftarved men did draw 
From parb:i/”d ſhoes and bocts. Donne. 
To PARBREAK. S. z. [brecker, Dutch.) 
To vomit. Obſolete. 
PAR RREA K. . . from the verb.] Vo- 


We were at worſt but wanton; he's obſcene. Dryd. mit. Obſol 
. . „ . * l 0 ete. . e 'la 
eng may Her filthy parbreat all the place def led has. r 
arapbraſe.— But it is intolerable, that, under a Spenſer we ey _ 1 _ F "Oh Scan 
pretence of parat braſing and tranflating, a way , 3 id he fo often lodge in open fie! | 
ſhould be ſuffered of treating authors to a mani- PARCEL. =. ,. [ Zarcelle, French ; far- | Inwinter's cold, and ſummer's } 47.47 17 A; 
To conquer France? Sal ſpeare s i tecturf 


ticula, Latin. ] 
1. A ſmall bundle. 
2. A part of the whole; part taken ſe- 


parately. 
Women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 

In parcels, as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him. | Shakeſpeare. 
I drew from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 

That ] would all my pilgrimage delate 


teſt diſadvantage. Felton on the Claſſicks. 


Pa'rartiRasT. 2. /. farat braſte, Fr. 
m , A lax interpreter; one 
who explains in many words. 

The fitteſt for publick audience are ſuch, as 
following a midd'e courſe between the rigor of 
literal tranſlators and the liberty of parapyraſts, 
do, with great ſhortneſs and plainneſs, deliver the 


Torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduſt, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. 
I'm ſtupify'd with forr-w, pit cellef 
Of tears; parch'd up and wither d w.th 3? grith 
i; 


Without this circular motion of cur ett, * 
hemiſphere would be condemned to p*rpte- ce 
; - 1 (+, 23G 

and da:knefs, the other continually aten, 


I * H: &e . 
Wh . paraphraft renders e by Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, parched by the ſun beams. K.) 
Meath. 1 Arbutbnct. But not diſtinetively. h Shakeſpeare's Othello. The Syrian ftar 
- < . An inventory thus importing With his ſul obs 4 he ey; 
Pa RAT nnn CAL. adj. [fr om par * The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, | wn Hae: 1 ihe Le above 8 
PAazarPURA'STICK, phraſe.] Lax in | Rich tuft; and ornaments of houſhold, Shakeſp. fry 1 D 5 
i ; ; L MO "i 


6 


PAR 


Full fifty years 1 

'4 the biting winter's blaſt, 
3 heats e ſummer. Rove. 
Ihe fen grows parched and dry, and the whole 
body lea? and meagre. | Rs Blackmore. 
A man diſtreſſed with thirſt in the parched 
places of the wilderneſs, ſearches every pit, but 
finds no water. Tn Rogers. 

% Parnch. v. 2. To be ſcorched. 

We were better parch in Africk ſun, 
Than in the pride and falt ſcorn of his eyes. Shak, 
If to prevent the acroſpiring, it be thrown thin, 
many corns will dry and parch into barley. Mortim. 
PiacumenT. 1. J. [parchemin, French; 
na, Latin.] Skins dreſſed for 


Ye / galt 0 
the writer. Among traders, the ſkins of 


ſicep are called parchment, thoſe of 


calves vellum. 5 
Ts not this a lamentable thing, that the ſkin of 
a: innocent lamb ſhould be made parchment ; that 


— 
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urel' mont 
5 ? x Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
in the coffin, that had the books, they were 
ſound as freſh as if newly written, being written 
in parchrient, and covered with watch candles of 
wax. Bacon. 
Like flying ſhades before the clouds we ſhew, 
We ſhiink like parchment in conſuming flame. 
' * Dryden. 
PaRCHMENT=-MAKER., n. J. | parchment 
and maker. ] He who drefles parch- 


ment, 
Pago. 4 [ pardus, pardalis, Lat] 
[Pa"RDALE. The leopard ; in poetry, 
any of the ſpotted beaſts, ; 
The pardale twift, and the tyger cruel. Sperſer. 
As fox to lambs, as wolf to heifer's calf ; 
As pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her fon. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ten brace of grey-hounds, ſnowy fair, 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours d around his 


: chair, : 
» A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the 
i bear. Dryden. 


To PA'RDON. v. a. [| pardonner, Fr.] 
1. To excuſe an offender. 
When I beheld you in Cilicia, 


al An enem to Rome, I farden'd you. Dryden. 
ö 2, To forgive a crime. 
Ne I w.!l pardon all their iniquities. Feremiah. 


Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong, 
Put they ne er parden who commit the wrong. 
Dryden. 
3. To remit a penalty. | 
That thou may ſt ſee the diff*rence of our ſpirit, 
i p:r.:n thee thy life before thou aſk it. Shakeſp. 


or {light apology. 
Sir, pard:n me, it is a letter from my brother. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
Panbox. a. J. [ fardon, French; from 
the verb.] | 
1. Forgiveneſs of an offender, 
2. Forgiveneſs of a crime. 
He that pleaſeth great men, ſhall get pardon for 


440 
iniquity. Ecclus. xx. 27. 
A light pamphlet, about the elements of archi- 
IV. tectue, hath been entertained with ſome pardon 
- among my friends. b Norton. 
Fut infinite in pardon is my judge. Milton. 
. What better can we do than proſtrate fall 
| Before him reverent, and there confeſs 
of, Eumbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
fon Wat'ring the ground? Milton. 
ck There might you ſee 
cod Indulgencies, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls, 
Ln The iport of winds. Fs Milton. 
Rap 3 R:miſſion of penalty. | 
4 Forgiveneſs received. 
2 A man may be ſafe as to his condition, but, in 


mean time, dark and doubtful. as to his ap- 


eing ſcribbled o'er, ſhould undo a 


4. P2rtou me, is a word of civil denial, | 


S 


PAR _ 


in the ignorance of it; and ſo paſſing all his days 
in the diſconſolate, uneaſy viciſſitudes of hopes 
and fears, at length go out of the world, not 
knowing whither he goes. Seuth, 
5. Warrant of forgiveneſs, or exemption 
from puniſhment. 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never ſee his pardon. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Pa"RDONABLE. adj. | jardonable, French; 
from pardon.) Venial; excuſable. 
That which we do being evil, is notwithſtand- 
ing by fo much more pardenable, by how much 
the exigencies of ſo doing, or the difficulty of do- 
ing otherwiie, is greater, unleſs this neceſſity or 
difficulty have originally riſen from ourſelves, 
. Hecker. 
A blind man fitting in the chimney corner is 
fgerd:noble enough, but fitting at the helm, he is 
intolerable, Scuth. 
What Englith readers, unacquainted with Greek 
or Latin, will believe me, when we confeſs we 
derive all that is pardenable in us from an dent 
fountains ? Dryden. 
PARDONABLENESS. 2. . | from pardon- 
able] Venialneſs; ſuſceptibility of 
pardon. | 
Saint John's word is, all fin is tranfgreſſion of 


put theſe two together, and this .conceit of the 
natural pardoraleneſs of fin vaniſhes away. Hall. 

Pa"rRDONABLY. adv. {from pardonable.] 
Venially; excuſably. 

I may judge when I write more or leis pardon. 
Ally. Dryden. 
PAR OON ER. 2. . [from pardon.] 

1. One who forgives another. 
This is his pardon, purchas'd by ſuch fin, 
For which the pardncr himſelf is in. Shake ſpoarce 
2. One of the fellows that carried about 
tne pope's indulgencies, and ſold them 
to ſuch as would buy them, againſt 
whom Luther incenſed the people of 
Germany, Coabel. 
To PAR E. v. a. [This word 1s reaſonably 
deduced by Sinner from the French 
phraſe, farer les ongles, to dreſs the 
horſes hoofs when they are ſhaved by 
the farrier: thus we firſt fail, are your 
nails; and from thence transferred the 
word to general uſe.] To cut off ex- 
tremities of the ſurface; to cut away 
by little and little; to diminiſh. If 
pare be uſed before the thing diminiſh— 
ed, it is followed immediately by its 
accuſative; if it precedes the thing 
taken away, or agrees in the paſſive 


nominative, it then requires a particle, 
as away, off. 

The creed of Athanaſius, and that ſacred hymn 
of glory, than which nothing doth ſound more 
heavenly in the ears of faithful men, are now 
reckoned as ſuperfluities, which we muſt in any 

. Caſe pare away, leſt we cloy God with too much 
ſervice, Ficihere 
I have not alone 

Imploy'd you where high profits might come home; 

But par'd my preſent havings to beſtow 

My bounties upon you. Abake{peare”s Herry VIII. 
I am a man, whom fortune hath cruelly ſcratch'd. 

—* Tis too late to pare her nails now. Spare. 
The lion, mov'd with pity, d:d endure 

To have h's princely paws all far'd away. Shakeſp. 
The king began to pare a little the privilege of 

clergy, ordaining that clerks convict ſhould be burn- 

cd in the hand, Bacers Henry VII. 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the fin, 


prelienſions: ſecure in his pardon, but miſerable 


the law; Saint Paul's, the wages of fin is death: 


voice with the thing taken away, as a 


He pares his app!e, that will cleanly feed, Herbert. | 


PAR 


Whoever. will partake of God's fecrets, muſt 
firſt look into his own, he mult pare off wWliatſo- 
ever is amiſs, and not without holineſs approach 
to the holieſt of all holies. Taylce. 

All the mountains were pared off the earth, 


and the ſurface of it lay even, or in an equal agn- 


vexity every where with the ſurface of the ſea. 
: Burnet. 
The moſt poetical parts, which are deſcripricn 
and images, were to be pared azcay, when the body 
was ſwollen into too large a bulk for the repreſent- 
ation of the ſtage. Dryden. 
The ſword, as it was juſtly drawn by us, fo 
can it ſcarce ſafely be ſheathed, till the power of 
the great troubter of our peac2 be fo far pered and 
reduced, as that we may be under no apprehenſions. 


Atterburye 
*T were well if the would pare her nails. Pope. 
PAREGORICK. adj. [ren.]! Hav- 


ing the power in medicine to comfort, 
mollify, and aſſuage. Di. 
PARE'NCHYMA. u. 5 [ reziyxupre] 
A ſpongy or porcus ſubſtance ; in phy- 
ſick, a part through which the blood: 
is ſtrained for its better fermentation 
and perfection. Dict. 
PARENCHY MATO Us. J adj. [from faren- 
PARENCHY"MOUS. chyma.] Re- 
lating to the parenchyma ; ſpongy. 

Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant hart's tongue, 
hardly make the bulk of a pepper-corn. Now 
the covers and true body of cach ſced, the poren- 
chymatous and ligneous parts of both m deratcly- 
multiplied, afford an hundred thouſand millions of 
formed atoms in the ſpace of a pepper corn. Cr. 

Thoſe parts, formerly reckoned parc ymatins, 
are now found to be bundles of exceedingly ſmall 
threads. C g. 

PaRENE TICK. [| Tzpznxs:.] Hortatory. 

PARE NESIS. 7. 7. Lagaliec.. Perſua- 
ſion; exhortation. Dis. 

PARENT. x. J. | parent, French; farens, 
Latin.] A father or mother. 

All true virtues are to honour true religion as- 
their pat, and all well ordered commonweaics to 
love her as their chiefeſt fray, Haber. 

His cuſtom was, during the warmer ſeaſon of the 
year, to ſpend an hour before evening-prayer in ca- 
tech:iing ; whereat the parents and older tout were 
wont to be preient. Feli. 

As a publick parent of the ſtate, 


My juice, and thy crime, requiſès thy fate. Pryd. 


In vain on the diſſembled mother's tongue 
Had cunning art, and fly perſuaſion hung; 
And real care in vain and native love | 
In the true parent's panting breaſt had ſtrove. Pri-re 
PARENTAGE. 2. J. | farentage, French; 
from arent.] Extraction; birth; con- 
dition with reſpect to the rank of pa- 


rents. 
A gentleman of noble parcntage, 

Cf fair dzmeaſns, youthful and nobly allied. 

Sha. ſpeare. 

Though men eſteem thee low of parentage, 

Thy facher is th' eternal king. Milton. 
: | To his levee go, | 

And from himſelf your œrentage may know. Dryd. 


We find him not only taſting of bis f arente ge, 


as an Ifraelite at large, but particularizing his de- 
ſcent from Benjamin. 

PARENTAL. ad}. [from farent:] Becoin- 
ing parents; pertaining to parents. 


It overthrows the careful courſe and parent as 


provifion of nature, whereby the young ones, ne-＋y 
excluded, are ſufaincd by che dam. Browne 

Thefe eggs hatched by the warmth of the ſun 
intc little worms, feed without any need of parental 
Care. | Dertim. 


Young ladies, on whom parental controul fics- 
heaviiy, give a man of intiigue room to think that 
Clariſſa, 
Pan kxr- 


they want to be parents. 


Ailterl ury. » 
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PantexTaA TION. . [from parents, 
_ Something done or ſaid in ho- 
nour of the dead. 

PARENTHESLS. ./. | arentheſe, Fr. 
42825 5 and . 81. | A ſentence ſo 
included in another ſenteuce, as that it 
may be taken out, without injuring the 
tenſe of that which incloſes it: being 
commonly marked thus, (). | 

In vain is my perſon excepted by a parentheſis of 
words, when fo many are armed againſt me with 
Gvords. King Charles. 

In his Indian relations, are contained ſtrange and 
incredible accounts; he is ſeldom mentioned, with- 
out a derogatory parentheſis, in any author. Brown. 

Thou thait be ſeen, 
Thy with ſome ſhort pareribeſis between, 
High on the throne of wit. | Dryden. 

Don't ſuffer every occaſional thought to carry 
you away into a | »g parentheſis, and thus ſtretch 
out your diſcourſe, and divert you from the point in 
Hand. Watts's Logicꝭ. 

P-RENTHEF TICAL. adj. [from parenthe- 

/is.] Pertaining to a parentheſis. 

PARKER. z. . [from are.] An inftru- 
ment to cut away the ſurface. 

A hone and a parcr, like ſole of a boot, 

To pare away gratle, and to raiſe up the root. 
| Tuſfer. 

PARERGY. #./. [Tauca and ken.] Some- 
thing unimportant; ſomething done by 
the by. 

Scripture being ſerious, and commonly omitting 
ſuch parergics, it will be unreaſonable to condemn 
all laughter. Browr. 

PARGET. 2. J. Plaſter laid upon roofs 


of rooms. 
Gold was the f arget, and the cieling bright 
Did ſhine all ſcaly with great plates of gold; 
The floor with jaſp and emerald was dight. Sperſcr. 
Of Engliſh talc, the coarſer ſort is called plaſter 
or parget: the finer, ſpaad. Woodward. 
To PARGET. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 


plaſter ; to cover with plaſter. 

There are not more arts of diſguifing our cor- 
poreal blemiſhes than our moral; and yet, while 
we thus paint and farger our own deformities, we 
cannot allow any the leaſt imperfeCtion of another's 
to remain undetected. Government of the Tongue. 

Pa'RGETER. . / | from parget.] A 
plaſterer. | 

ParHeELION. a. J. DT and At. A 
mock ſun. 

To neglect that ſupreme reſplendency, that ſhines 
in God, for thoſe dim repreſentations of it, that 
we ſo doat on in the creature, is as abſurd, as it 
were for a Perſian to offer his ſacrifice to a par- 
belion, inſtead of adoring the ſun. Boyle. 

PARIETAL. adj. [from paries, Latin.] 
Conſtituting the ſides or walls. 
The lower part of the parieta/ and upper part 
of the temporal bones were fractured. Sharp. 
PaRIETARY. 2. J. | farietaire, French.] 
An herb. Ainſworth. 
Pa'rinc. 2. J. [from pare.] That which 
is pared off any thing ; the rind. 
Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheeſe ; and 


conſumes itſelf to the very paring. Sha beſpeare. 
To his gueſt tho' no way ſparing, 
He eat himſelf the rind and paring. Pape. 


In May, after rain, pare off the ſurface of the 
earth, and with the parings raiſe your hills high, and 
enlarge their breadth. Mortimer. 

PARIS. 2. J. [aconitum.] An herb. 
Ainſworth. | 


PARISH. 2. , [ parochia, low Latin; 


paroiſſe, French; of the Greek macuxia, 


PAR 


ſecular prieſt, Every church is either 
cathedral, conventual, or parochial : ca- 


ſeated, ſo called a cathedra : conventual 
conſiſts of regular clerks, profeſſing ſome 
order of religion, or of a dean and chap- 
ter, or other co!lege of ſpiritual men : 
parochial 1s that which 1s inſtituted for 
ſaying divine ſervice, and adminiſtring 
the holy ſacraments to the people dwell- 
ing within a certain compaſs of ground 
near unto it. Our realm was firſt di- 
vided into pari/hes by Honorius, arch- 
biliop of Canterbury, in the year of 
our Lord 636. Comvel. 


Dametas came piping and dancing, the merrieſt 
man in a pariſh. _ | Sidney. 
By the Catholick church is meant no more 
than the common church, into which all ſuch 
perſons as belonged to that pa- i, in which it was 
built, were wont to congregate. Pearſon. 
The tythes, his f fieely paid, he took; 
But never ſu d, or curs'd with bell or book. Dryd. 
Pa'risH. aj. 
1. Belonging to the pariſh; having the 
care of the pariſh. 
A fariſb prieit was of the pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend, and religious man. Dryden. 
Not pariſh cierk, who calls the pſalms fo clear. 
Gay. 
The office of the church is performed by the 5 
11/2 prieſt, at the time of his interment. Ayliffe. 


of the le:*t ps 6 office. Arbuthnet and Pope. 
The ariſ allowance to poor people, is very ſel- 
dom a comtortable maintenance. Law. 
2. Maintained by the pariſh. 
The ghoſt and the pariſp girl are entire new cha- 
racters. Gay. 
PAISHION ER. 2. J. | faroi//ien, French; 
from pari/p.] One that belongs to the 
pariſh. 
I praiſe the Lord for you, and ſo may my pa- 
riſpioners; for their ſons are well tutored by you. 
| Shake/pearce 
Hail biſhop Valentine, whoſe day this is, 
All the air is thy diocele 
And all the chirping choriſters 
And other birds are thy parijÞicncrse Dorne. 
In the greater out-pariſhes, many of the pa- 
riſhiners, through neglect, do periſh. raunt. 
I have depoſited thirty marks, to de diftributed 
among the poor pariſpianers. Addiſon's Spettater. 
Pa RITOR. 2. /. [for affparitor.] A 
beadle; a ſummoner of the courts of 
civil law. | 
You ſhall be ſummoned by an hoſt of pari- 
fours 5 you ſhall be ſentenced in the ſpiritual court. 
Dryden. 
PARITY. z. /. | farite, French; paritas, 
Lat.] Equality; reſemblance. | 
We may here juſtly tax the diſhoneſty and ſname- 
fulneſs of the mouths, who have upbraided us with 
the opinion of a certain ſtoical pariiy of fins. Hall. 
That Chriſt or his apoitles ever commanded to 
ſet up ſuch a parity of preſhyters, and in ſuch a 
way as thoſe Scots endeavour, I think is not very 
diſput able. King Charles. 
Survey the total ſet of animals, and we may, 
in their legs or organs of progreſſion, obſerve an 
equality of length and parity of numeration; not 
any to have an odd leg, or the movers of one ſide 
not exactly anſwered by the ther. Brozon. 
Thoſe accidental occurrences, which excited So- 
crates to the diſcovery of ſuch an invention, might 
fall in with that man that is of a perfect parity with 
| Socrates. Hale. 
Their agreement, in eſſential characters, makes 
rather an identity than a paritye Glanville, 


1. e. accolarum canventus, accolatus, ſacra 


65 


| wvicinia.] The particular charge of a 


thedral 1s that where there 1s a biſhop 


A man, after his natural death, was not capable |. 


PAR 


Women could not live in that parity ang 
of expence with their huſbands, as now they do 


—_— 


; G 
By an exact parity of reaſon, we may SO : 


if a man has no ſenſe of thoſe kindneſſo, that 1 
upon him, from one like himſelf, whom ** 
and knows, how much leſs ſhall his heart hed 
fected with the grateful ſenſe of his favours 8 
he converſes with oniy by imperfect ſpeculat 
the diſcourſes of reaſon, or the diſcoveries of faith? 

$5:tþ, 


PARK. . /. [peapnuc, Saxen; yy. 
French.] A piece of ground incloſed 
and ſtored with wild beaſts of chaſe 
which a man may have by preſcription 
or the king's grant. Manwood, in hi; 
foreit-Jaw, defines it thus; a park is 3 
place for privilege for wild beaſts of ve. 
nery, and alſo for other wild heaſts that 
are beaſts of the foreſt and of the chaſe: 
and thoſe wild beaſts are to have a frm 
peace and protection there, ſo that ng 
man may hurt or chaſe them within the 
park, without licenſe of the owner: 3 
park is of another nature, than either 
a chaſe or a warren ; for a park muſt be 
incloſed, and may not lie open; if it 
does, it is a good cauſe of ſeizure into 
the king's hands : and the owner cannot 
have action againſt ſuch as hunt in his 
park, if it lies open. Cirrel, 

We have parks and incloſures of all forts of 
beaſts and birds, which we uſe not only for vie 
or rareneſs, but likewiſe for diſſections and trizls, 

Bact. 

To PARK. w. a. [from the noun.] To 
incloſe as in a park, | 

How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale? 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French cur. 


Shakeſpeare, 
PARKER. . J. [from fark,] A park. 
keeper. | Ainſworth, 


PA RKLEAVES. 2. J. An herb. Ainſw. 
Pax LE. #. J. [from parler, Fr.] Con- 
verſation; talk; oral treaty ; oral diſ- 
cuſſion of any thing. 
Of all the gentlemen, 
That every day with parle encounter me, 
In thy opinion, which is worthieſt love? Sgt. 
Our trumpet call'd you to this general a,. 
SPAkprarcs 
The biſhop, by a parle, is, with a ſhow 
Of combination, cunningly betray'd. Daniil. 
Why meet we thus, like wrangling advocate, 
To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with Words? 
I hate this parle; 'tis tame: if we muit mect, 
| Give me my arms. Roqve's Ambitious Itap-matler. 
To PARLEY. v. 2. {from parler, Fr.] 
To treat by word of mouth; to talk; 
to diſcuſs any thing orally. It is much 
uſed in war for a meeting of enemies to 
talk. N 
A Turk deſired the captain to ſend ſome, with 
whom they might more conveniently par'cy- 
Knslles's Hillrye 
He parlars with her a while, as imagining the 
would advite him to proceed. Bro me 
Pa'rLEY. 2. , [from the verb.] Oral 
treaty; talk; conference; diſcuſſion by 
word of mouth. 

Seek rather by parlcy to recover them, than by 
the ſword. Sid. 
Well, by my will, we ſhall admit no paricy * 
A rotten caſe abides no handling. Shaxe/pedrce 


Summen a parlcy, we will talk with him. 
Shake!pearte 
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hoſts, but to make ſome conſiderable progreſs in our 1 


ce CON 
| 1 d holding intelligence with guilt in the 


an 
een things, he pronounced as treaſon to our- 
ſelyes, as well as unto God. : Fell. | 
No gentle means could be eſſay 3 
'T was beyond parlcy when the ſiege was latd. Did. 
Force never yet a generous heart did gain; 
We yield on farley, but are ſtorm'd in vain. Dryd. 


Yet when ſome better fated youth 
Shall with his am'rous parley move thee, 

Reflect one moment on his truth, : 
Who, dying thus, perfiſts to love thee. Prior. 


DA RLIAMENT. ». /: [ parliamentum, 


low Latin; farlement, French.] In 


England, is the aſſembly of the king | 


and three eſtates of the realm; namely, 
the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, 
and commons, for the debating of mat- 
ters touching the commonwealth, eſpe- 
cially the making and correcting of 
laws; which afſembly or court is, of all 
others, the higheſt, and of greateſt au- 
thority. Coavel. 
The king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliament. Shateſpeare, 
Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 


To make a ſhambles of the farliamert houſe. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Te true uſe of parliaments is very excellent; and 
be orten called, and continued as long as is neceſ- 
Bacon. 
| thought the right way of parliaments the moſt 

laue for my crown, as beſt pleaſing to my people. 

: i King Charles. 
Theſe are mob readers: if Virgil and Martial 
food for parliament men, we know who would carry 
it. Dryden. 
Parr tamENTARY. adj. [from fparlia- 
nent] Enacted by parliament ; per- 
tzining to parliament. 
To the tlie firſt titles of the two houſes, or 
22, and conqueſt, were added two more; the 
ov: horivies parliamentary and papal. Bacon. 
Many things, that obtain as common law, had 
their original by parliamentaiy acts or conftitu- 
ae, made in writings by the king, lords, and 
| COMMONS» Hale. 
Credit to run ten millions in debt, without par- 
Here tac ſecurity, I think to be dangerous and il- 
legal Sæoift. 
PUR. 2. / [ parkir, French; parla- 
terio, Italian.] DEN 
1. 4 room in monaſteries, where the reli- 
gious meet and converſe, | 
2. à room in houſes on the firſt floor, 
eccgantly furnithed for reception or en- 
Can we judge it a thing ſeemly for a man to go 


i. 
11802 
114.1 


is 


— 


* 


de building of an houſe to the God of 


W wita no other appearance than if his end 
14 0 1£ar up a kitchen or a parlour for his own 
15 
1 Hecker. 
Px again fair Alma led them right, 
ca into a god paricur brought. Spenſer. 
by Huld be ntintely more ſhametul, in the dreſs 
e <enen, to receive the entertainments of the 
45 | on South. 
Koof and ſides were like a parkour made 
Fe 4 
lt receſs, and a cool ſummer ſhade. Dryden. 
The brit, forgive my verſe if too diffuſe, 
Ferm d the kitchen 's and the parlour's uſe; 
10120519, better bolted and immur'd, 
n wn ves his out-door family ſecur d. Harte. 
1 24 10 . . 2 
YRLOUS. adj [This might ſeem to 
a from ſarler, French, to ſpeak 5 
ut Junius derlves it, I thi: R rightly, 
om ferilous, in which it anſwers to the 
«Un 1 1 
a mprobus.] Keen; ſprightly ; 


* 
27 
vaggiſt. 


PAR 
Midas durſt communicate 
To none but to his wife his ears of Rate; 
One muſt be truſted, and he thought her fit, 
As paſſing prudent, and a parlaus wit. Dryden, 
Pa"RLOUSNESS. #. J. {from parlous.] 
Quickneſs; keenneſs of temper. 
PaRMA=-CITTY. #. J. Corruptedly for 
Sperma ceti, Ainſworth, 


PARNE IL. 2. J. [The diminutive of pe- 


Obſolete. 
Shinner. 

PAROCHIAL. adj. [ parochialis, from pa- 
rochia, low Latin.) Belonging to a 
pariſh, | 

The married tate of parochial! paſtors hath given 
them the opportunity of ſetting a more exact and 
univerſal pattern of holy living to the people com- 
mitted to their charge. Atterbury. 

PARODY. 2. J. ¶ parodie, Fr. waguiic.] 
A kind of writing, in which the words 
of an author or his thoughts are taken, 
and by a ſlight change adapted to ſome 
new purpoſe. 

The irjtations of the ancients are added to- 
gether with ſome of the parodies and allufions to the 
moſt excellent of the moderns. Pope's Dunciad. 

To PARODY. v. 4. | parodier, French; 
from parody.] To copy by way of pa- 
rody. 

I have tranſlated, or rather paredied, a poem 
of Horace, in which I introduce you adviſing me. 

| | Pepe. 
Re- 


tronella.] A punk; a ſlut. 


ParRo'NYMOUS, @dj. [rag vos] 
ſembling another word, 

Shew your critical learning in the etymology of 
terms, the ſynonimous and the paronymous or 
kindred names. Watts. 

PaRroLE. 1. J. ¶ farole, French.] Word 
given as an aſſurance; promiſe given 
by a priſoner not to go away. 

Love's votaries enthral each other's ſoul, 

Till both of them live but upon parole. Cleaveland. 

Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in 
love; becauſe I have a ſcruple whether you can 


| keep your parole, if you become a priſoner to the 
ladies. | Sift. 


PaRONOMA'SIA. #. /. [Tzpwouzoize] A 
rhetorical figure, in which, by the 
change of a letter or ſyllable, ſeveral 
things are alluded to. It 1s called in 
Latin, agnominatio. Die. 

Pa ROGUET. 7. J. [ parroquet, Or perro- 
guet, Fr.] A ſmall ſpecies of parrot. 


The great, red and blue, are parrots; the 
middlemoſt, called popinjays; and the leſſer, para- 


zuets: in all above twenty forts, Grew. 
J would not give my parequet 
For all the doves that ever flew, Prior. 


Pa RON Y CHIA. #. J. | zzcomxin 3 parony- 
chie, French. ] A preternatural ſwelling 
or ſore under the root of the nail in 
one's finger: a felon; a whitlow. Dick. 

PA ROT ID. adj. [ parotide, Fr. xagulig, 
me and or.] Salivary: ſo named 
becauſe near the ears. 

Beaſts and birds, having one common uſe of 
ſpittle, are furniſhed with the parotid glands, which 
help to ſupply the mouth with it. Grew. 

Pa'ROTIS. 2. J. [ ragalis.] A tumour in 
the glandules behind and about the ears, 
generally called the emunctories of the 
brain; though, indeed, they are the 
external fountains of the ſaliva of the 


mouth. GE Wiſeman. 
PAROXYSM. . J. | rocofuous;; paroxy/me, | 


PAR 


French. ] A fit; periodica! exacerbation 
of a diſeaſe. 

I fancied to myſelf a kind of eaſe, in the change 
of the paroxy/m. - Dryden. 

Amorous girls, through the fury of an hyſterick 
pavroxyſm, are caſt into a trance for an hour. 

; | : d Harwey. 

The greater diftance of time th ere is between the 
faroxy/ms, the fever is leſs dangerous, but more 
obſtinate. Afrbutbnot. 

PARRICIDE. . . [parricide, French; 
parricida, Latin. | 

1. One who deſtroys his father, 

I told him the revenging gods | 
*Gainſt parricides did all their thunder bend; 
Spoke with how manifoid and ſtrong a bond 
The child was bound to th' father. Sbale peare. 

2. One who deſtroys or invades any to 
whom he owes particular reverence, as 

his country or patron, 

3. [Parricide, French, parricidium, Lat.] 
The murder of a father; murder of one 
to whom reverence is due. 

Although he were a prince in military virtue ap- 
proved, and likewiſe a good law-maker; yet his 

_ Eruelties and parricides weighed down his virtues. 

Bacozs 

Morat was always bloody, now he's baſe ; 

And has fo far in uſurpation gone, 
He will by parricide ſecure the throne. Dryden. 

PARRICI DAL. { adj. | from parricida, 

ParRici'D1ous. Latin.) Relating 
to parricide ; committing parricide. 

He is now paid in his own way, the parri- 
cidious animal, and puniſhment of murtherers is 
upon him. | Browne 

Pa"rrRoT. 2. . [perroquet, French.) A 
particoloured bird of the ſpecies of the 
hooked bill, remarkable for the exact 
imitation of the human voice. See 


ParRoQUET. | 
Some will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Shakeſpeares 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try? 
"Twas witty want, fierce hunger to appeaſe. Dryd. 
ToPaRRy. v. a. [parer, French.) To 


put by thruſts; to fence. 
A man of courage, who cannot fence, and will 
put all upon one thruſt, and not ſtand parrying, has 


the odds againſt a moderate fencer. Locke 
I could 

By dint of logick ftrike thee mute; 

With learned ſkill, now puſh, now parry, 

From Darii to Bocardo vary. Prior. 


7% Pa RSE. /. a. [from pars, Latin.] To 


reſolve a ſentence into the elements or 
parts of ſpeech. It is a word only uſed 


in grammar ſchools, 

Let him conſtrue the letter into Engliſn, and 
parſe it over perfectly. Aſchum's Schoulmaſters 

Let ſcholars reduce the words to their original, to 
the firſt caſe of nouns, or firſt tenſe of verbs, and- 
give an account of their formations and changes. 
their ſyntax and dependencies, which is calle 
parſing. Watts en the Mind. 


PaR$S1Mo'N1OUS. adj. [from parſimony. } 
Covetous ; frugal ; ſparing. It is ſome- 
times of a good, ſometimes of a bad 


ſenſe. . 
A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a par- 
fimanious ; for ſtore at home draweth not his con- 
templations abroad, bur want ſupplicth ittelf of 
what is next. Bacon. 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may ſpare 
us the expence of many years, whereas a long par- 
ſfomionicus war will drain us of more men and money. 
Addiſon. 


Parſinoniaus age and rigid wiſdom. Kaves 


PARS!IMONIOUSLY. adv, [from parſims- 
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PAR 


pious.) Covetouſly ; frugally; ſpar-? 


ingly. 5 
Our anceſtors acted parſimonituſiy, becauſe they 
only ſpent their own treaſure for the good of their 
poſterity ; whereas we ſquandered away the treaſure: 
of our poſterity. |  Swvift. 
Pars1Mo xIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from par- 
frmonious.] A diſpoſition to ſpare and 


ſave, 

PARSIMONY. 2. J [ par/imenia, Latin.) 
Frugality; covetouſneſs; niggardlineſs ; 
ſaving temper. | 

The ways to enrich are many: par/zmony is one 
of the beſt, and yet is not innocent; for it with- 
holdeth men from works of liberality. Bacon. 

Theſe people, by their extreme parſimony, ſoon 

grow into wealth trum the ſmalleſt beginnings. 

Swifts 

Pa'rsSLLY. 1. J. [ per/il, French 3 api uu, 
Latin; per/ii, Welſh.] An herb. 

A wench married in the afternoon, as ſhe went 
to the garden for parj/cy to tuff a rabbit. SH. 

Green beds of parſ/cy near the river grow. Dryd. 

Sempronia dug Titus cut of the furſey-bed, as 
they ule to tell children, and theicby became his 
mother. | Locke. 

PARSNIP. 7. . [paſtinaca, Latin.) A 
plant. 

November is drawn in a garment of changeable 
green, and bunches of parjnrps and turneps in his 
right hand. Peackam. 

PARSON. . /. [Derived either from 
per/ona, becaule the par/on omnium per- 
ſJonam in eccleſia ſuſtinet; or from paro- 
chianus, the pariſh prieſt. ] 

3. The prieſt of a pariſh; one that has 
a paroch al charge or cure of ſouls. 

Abbot was preferred by king James to the biſhop- 
rick of Coventry and Litchfield, before he had been 
parſon, vicar, or curate of any pariſh church. 
| Clarendon. 

2. A clergyman. 

Sometimes comes ſhe with a tithe pig's tail, 
Tickiing the parſen as he lies aſleep 
Then dreams he of another benefice. Shakeſpeare. 

3. It is applied to the teachers of the preſ- 
byterians. : | 

Pa'rsoNnaGE. mn. /. [from parſon.] The 
benetice of a pariſh. 


I have given him the parſonage of the pariſh, 
Addiſon. 


PART. x. /. [pars, Latin. ] 


1. Something leſs than the whole; a por- 
tion ; a quantity taken from a larger 
quantity. 

Hclen's checks, but not her heart, 
Atalanta's better part. Shakeſpeare. 
The people ſtood at the nether gart of the mount. 
Exodus. 
This law wanted not parts of prudent and dcep 
fore ſight; tor it took away occaſion to pry into the 
king's title. Pacons 
T he citizens were for the moſt fart flain or taken. 
Knolles. 

Henry had divided 

The perſon of himſelf into four parts. Daniel. 
Theſe conclude that to happen often; which 
happeneth but ſometimes ; that never, which hap- 
peneth but ſe dom; and that always, which hap- 
peneth for the moſt parte. Braun. 
Beſides his abilitics as a ſoldier, which were 
eminent, he had very great parts of breeding, being 
a very great ſcholar in the political parts of learn- 
ing. Clarendeon. 


When your judgment ſhall grow ſtronger, it will 


be neceſſary to examine, part by part, thoſe works 

which have given reputation to the maſters. Dry. 
Of heavenly part, and part of earthly blood; 

A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryden. 


1 


P A R 


Our ideas of extenſion and number, do they not | 


contain a ſecret relation of the parts ? Lo xc. | 
2. Member, 

He fully poſſeſſed the revelation he had received 
from God; all the parts were formed, in his mind, 
into one harmonious body. Locke. 

3. Particular; diſtin ſpecies. 

Euſebia brings them up to all kinds of labour 
that are proper for women, as ſowing, Knitting, 
ſpinning, and all other parts of houſewifery. Lav. 

4. Ingredient in a mingled mals. 

Many ir:ezular and degenerate parts, by the de- 
fective economy of nature, continue complicated 
with the blood. Blackmire. 

5. That which, in diviſion, falls to each. 
Bo not without thy wife, but let me bear 
My part of danger, with an equal ſhare. Diyden. 
Had I been won, I had deſerv'd your blame; 
But ſure my part was nothing but the ſhame. Dry. 


6. Proportional quantity. 
It was ſo ſtrong, that never any fill'd 
A cup, where that was but by drops inſtill'd, 
And drunke it off; but 'twas before allaid 
With twenty parts in water, Chapman. 
7. Share ;z concern. 
Foraſmnch as the children are partakers of fl: 
and blood, he alſo took part of the ſame, Hebrews, 
Sheba ſaid, we have no jar? in David, neither 
have we inheritance in the ſon of Jeſſe. 2 Samuel. 
The ungodiy made a covenant with death, be- 
cauſe they are worthy to take part with it. 
Wiſdom, i. 16. 
Azamemnon provokes Apolio, whom -he was 
willing to appeaſe afterwards at the coſt of Achilles, 
who had no par? in his fault. Pepe. 
8. Side; party; intereſt; faction: to 
take part, is to act in favour of another. 
Michael Caſſio, | 
When I have ſpoken of you diſpraiſingly, 
Hath ta en your part. Shakeſpeare. 
And that he might on many preps repoſe, 
He ſtrengths his own, and who his part did take. 
Darnicl. 
Let not thy divine heart 
Forethink me any ill; 
Deſtiny may take thy part, 
And may thy fears fulfil. 
Some other pow'r | 
Might have aſpir'd, and me, tho' mean, 
Drawn to his part. Milton. 
Call up their eyes, and fix them on your example; 
that ſo natural ambition might take part with reaſon 
and their intereſt to encourage imitation. Glanville. 
A brand preſerv's to warm ſome prince's heart, 
And make whole kingdoms take her. brother's furt. 


Deune. 


: Waller. 
The arm thus waits upon the heart, 
So quick to take the bully's part; 
That one, tho' warm, decides more ſlow 
Than t' other executes the blow. Pyior. 


9. Something relating or belonging. | 
For Zelmane*s part, ſhe would have been glad of 
the fall, which made her bear the ſweet burden of 
Philoclea, but that ſhe feared ſhe might receive ſome 
hurt. 8 idney. 
For my part, I would entertain the legend of my 
love with quiet hours. Shakeſreare's Henry IV. 
Hor your part, it not appears to me, 

That you ſhould have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief upon. Shakefj care's Henry IV. 
For my part, I have no ſervile end in my la- 
bour, which may reſtrain or embaſe the freedom of 
my judgment. Molten. 
Fer my part, I think there is nothing ſo ſecret 
that ſhall not be brought to light, within the world. 
Burnct. 


10. Particular office or character. 


The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible 
bodies, and hath ſome affinity with the air, per- 
formeth the parts of the air: as, when you knock 
upon an empty barrel, the found is, in part, created 
by the air on the outſide, and, in part, by the air in 
the inſide. | Bacon. 


1. Character appropriated in a pla 


12. Buſineſs; duty. 


13. Action; conduct. 


14. Relation reciprocal, 


15. In good part; in ill fart; as well dur; 
16. [In the plural.] Qualities; ponenz; 


| where are all heroical parts, but in Amphialu? 


17. [In the pural.] Quarters; regivis; 


. ; 1 Lo * 11 yb2008 
The excelled himſelf, he was called the ( 


; IJ - oo 
18. For the moſt fart. Cceminculy ; or 
Pa RT. adv. Partly; in ſome meaſu! 


To PART. wv. a. 
1. To divide; to ſhare; 


bo Ex Wi * 
* 22 * - + 4 
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PAR 


Store of plants, the effects of nature: wud 
the people did their part, ſuch incraf; of why, 


H 
Accuſe not nature, ſhe hath done her ta. "Ok 
Do thou but thine. Milton“ Parat 


That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. gr oy 
Have you the lion's part written ? Ds 
for I am flow of ſtudy. 74% 
God is the maſter of the ſcenes: K 
chuſe which part we ſhall act; it Concerns 58 
to be careful that we do it well. : 7775 
57 
Let them be fo furniſhed and inſtruged pr, 
military part, as they may defend themſelye;, gu, 
Find him, my lord, 
And chide him hither ſtra ght: this fart of hi 
Conyoins with my dileaſc, Sal fa 
Inquire not whether the facraments confer rn 
by their own excellency, becauſe they, wig 112 
they do, require ſo much duty on our torts, þ 
they alſo do, who attribute the efed 1. d n 
diſpoſition, Tar, 
The ſcripture tells us the terms of this cn 
of God's part and our's ; namely, that le wi 
our God, and we ſhall be his people, 7:1: 
It might be deem'd, on our viftorian's part, 
Or too much negligence, or want of act, 
If he forgot the vaſt magnificence 


Of royal Theſeus. « Deals 


as ill done. 
God accepteth it in gred part, at the hand; of a. 
ful men. Hin 
faculties, or accompliſhments. 
Who is courteous, noble, Iberal, but he the 
hath the example before his eyes of Amphialu; 
| Surg. 
Such licentious parts tend, for the moſt par, 1 
the hurt of the Engliſh, or maintenance ef ther 
own lewd liberty. Sers. 
conjure thee, by all the parts of man, 
Which honour does acknowledge. SbalL un 
Solomon was a prince adorned with fuch partt 
mind, and exalted by ſuch a co currence of al 
proſperous events to make him magnificent , 
The Indian princes diſcc ver fine pa- and . 
lent endowments, without improvement. 7% 
Any employment of our talents, whetter ci 
farts, our time, or money, that is n Kid 
according to the will of God, that is not for 4 
ends as are ſuitable to his glory, are as gieat avtvieh 
ties and failings. Loa 


diſtricts. 2 
Alchcugh no man was, in our parts, fh 
but he, for his manhood ; yet, as thoug? 1274 


S. ax q. 


Amphialus. : 

When he had gone over thoſe parts, he came fe 
Greece. As, U. U 
All ports reſound with tumults, plainte, dk 


} 3 411370 Dye. 
And griſly death, in ſundry fapes, 4 Pei. . 
D 


#530 
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than otherwile, i 7 
Of a plain and honeſt nature, fir tb "7 77 


they were found to be. Fe 


re. 
. . - 5 Fr i * me 
For the fair kindrèſs you hate frew'd ge. 
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And Fart being prompted, by your | on” 
I'll tend you ſomething. Seu Te. 


to diſtribute. | 
is, an” fot, 


All that believed, ſold the:r 8% 7» 
them to all men, as every man had reed. — 

Jove himſelf no leſs content wo 0 A 
To part his throne, and ſhare his Dea B 
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2. I 


EY 


>. To ſeparate ; to diſunite. 


Nought but * ſhall part thee and mes Ruth. | 


1l the world, © 
As "twere the bus'neſs of mankind to part us, 
| 1; arm'd againſt my love. Dr 
Jo break into PIECES. 
Part it in _— 
aſunder. 
[4 , To b the narrow ſeas, that part 2 
The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 
A veſſel of our 3 3 Shakeſpeare. 
0 com ba Py $0348 
5. To ſeparate 2 | 
King John did fly, an hour or two before | 
The {{umbling night did part our weary. powers. 


»* Shakeſpeare. 
ove did both hoſts A 1; 7 N 
nd. leas'd to thunder, part the fray. 
e w ee Walker 
The lirer minds his own affair, : 
And farts and ſtrains the vital juices. Prior. 
; Co PaRT. V. N. 
1. To be ſeparated. | 
Powerful hands will not part | 
Eaſily from poſieflion won with arms. Milton. 


"Twas for him much eaſier to ſubdue | 

Thoſe fbes he fought with, than to part from you. 

Free: - Dryden. 

2. To quit each other, * 
He wrung Eaſſanio's hand, and ſo they parted. 

Shakeſpeare. 

This was the deſign of a people, that were at 

Fherty to part aſunder, but defired to keep in one 

bocy. c Loc ke. 

| What! part, for ever part? unkind Iſmena; 


Ou! can you think, that death is half ſo dreadful, | 


As it would be to live without thee ? Smith. 


If it pleaſes God to reſtore. me to my health, I | 


ſhall make a third journey; if not, we muſt part, 
«5 all human creatures have parted. Seoift. 
3. To take farewell. 
Ere I could 

Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 


Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 


Sbaleſpeare. 

Nuptial bow'r! by me adorn'd, from then 
How ſhall I part, and whither wander? 
Upon his removal, they parted from him with 
tears in their eyes. Swift. 
4, To have ſhare. _ Ss Rae: 7 
As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, ſo 


call his part be, that tarrieth by the fluff; they 


ſhall part alike, Iaiab. 
5. ¶Partir, Fr.] To go away; to ſet 
out. . N ; 

do parted they; the angel up to heaven 
From the thick thade, and Adam to his bow'r. 


Thy father 
Embrac'd me, parting for th* Etrurigp land. Dryd. 
C. To PaK abi. To quit; to reiign ; 
to loſe; to be ſeparated from. | 
For her ſake, I do rear up her boy; 
And for her ſake, I will not part with him. 


Shakeſpeare. 


An affectionate wife, when in fear of parting - 


1915 her beloved huſband, heartily deſired of God 
tis lite or ſociety, upon any conditions that were 
not tinful, Taylor. 
Celia, for thy ſake, I part | 
With all that grew fo near my heart; 
And that I may ſucceſsful prove, 
iran:form myſelf to what you love. Waller. 
1 hou marble hew'ſt, ere long to part with breath, 
And houtes rear'ſt, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. 
Lixiviate faits, though, by piercing the bodies of 
og they diſpoſe them to part readily with 
" 'r tincture, yet ſome tinctures they do not only 
dran out, but likewiſe alter. Boyle. 
The ideas of hunger and warmth are ſome of 


the frft that children have, and which they ſcarce 


ever part ith, 


; Voz, II. 8 . 


5 
8 
r. 
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d pour oil thereon. Leviticus. | 


Milton. | 


* 
I 


| 


Milton. ; 


$ 


What a deſpicable figure muſt mock-patriots | 


make, who venture to be hanged for the ruin of 
thoſe civil rights, which their anceftors, rather than 
fart with, choſe to be cut to pieces in the field 
of battle? Addiſon's Freebolder. 


The good things of this world 1o delight in, as | 


remember, that we are to part with them, to ex- 
change them for more durable enjoyments. 


As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly 


determines, that the beſt way to make thera bleſſ- 


ings, is to part with them. Soft. 
PAR TABLE. adj, from part.] Diviſible; 
ſuch as may be parted. 


His hot love was partable among three other of 


his miſtreſſes. Camden; Remains. 


PARTAGE. . J. [ partage, French. ] Di- 


viſion; act of ſharing or parting. A 


word merely French. 

Men have agreed to a diſproportionate and 
unequal poſſeſſion of the earth, having found out 
a way, how a man may fairly poſſeſs more 
land, than he himſelf can uſe the product of, by 
receiving, in exchange for the -overplus, gold and 
filver; this partage of things, in an equality of 
private poſſeſſions, men have made practicable out 
of the bounds of ſociety without compact, only by 


agreeing in the uſe of money. Locke. 
To Pak TAKE. v. n. Preterite, I par- 
took participle paſſive, partaken. | part 
and rate.] ; | | 
1. Fo have ſhare of anything ; to take 
ſhare with: it is commonly uſed with 
F before the thing ſhared. Locke uſes 
it with in. 51 
Partake and uſe my kingdom as your own, 
And ſhall be yours while I command the crown. 
Wh . Dryden. 
How far brutes partake in this faculty is not eaſy 
to determine. . Locke. 
Truth and falſehood have no other trial but 
reaſon and proof, which they made uſe of to make 
themſelves knowing, and ſo muſt others too, that 
will parrake in their knowledge. Locke. 
2. To participate; to have ſomething of 
the property, nature, claim, or right. 
The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter par- 
takes partly of a judge, and partly of an attorney- 
general. Bacon. 
3. To be admitted to; not to be exclud- 


- 


You may partake of any thing we fay ; 

We ſpeak no treaſon, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
4. To combine; to unite in ſome bad de- 
ſign. A juridical ſenſe. 

As it prevents factions and partakings, ſo it 
keeps the rule and adminiſtration of the laws uni- 


form. Hale. 
To PARTA KE. v. 4. bt | 
1. To ſhare; to have part in. 
By and by, thy boſom ſhall partake 
The ſecrets of my heart. Shakeſpeare. 


At ſeaſon fit . 
Let her with thee partake what thou haſt heard. 
ö 5 ; Milton. 
My royal father lives, I 
Let ev'ry one partake the general joy. Dryden. 
2. To admit to part; to extend participa- 
tion to. Obſolete. 
My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 
Of all my love, and all my privity, 
Who greatly joyous ſeemed for my ſake. : . 
Your exultation partake to every one. Shak?ſp, 


PARTA KER. #./. [from partake. ] 


1. A partner in poſſeſſions; a ſharer of 


any thing; an aſſociate with: com- 


monly with of before the thing par- 


taken. | 
They whom earneſt lets hinder from being 


Atterbury. | 


putting a value on gold and filver, and tacitiy 


* 


P A R 8 2 5 
partalers ef the whole, have yet, through length 
of divine ſervice, opportunity for acceſs unto ſome 
reaſonable part thereof. . Hoster. 

Didſt thou 
Make us partakers of a little gain; 
That now our loſs might be ten times as much ? 
a Shakeſpeare. 
With ſuch ſhe muſt return at ſetting light, 
Tho' not parrater, witneſs of their night. Pricr. 
His bittereſt enemies were partazers of his kind- 
neſs, and he ſtill continued to entreat them to 
accept of life from him, and, with tears, bewailed 
their infidelity. | Calamy. 
2. Sometimes with ia before the thing 
partaken : perhaps of is beſt before a 
' thing, and zz before an action. 9 
Wiſh me partaker in thy happineſs, 
When thou do'ſt meet good hap. Shakeſpeares 
3 we had been in the days of our fathers, ws 
would not have been partakcrs with them in the 
blood of the prophets. # Mitbew 
3. Accomplice ; aſſociate. 


* 


. 


adulterers. 8 Pſalms. 
He took upon him the perſon of the duke of 
York, and drew with him complices and par- 
takers. f 8 Bacon. 
PA RTER. 2. /. [from part.] One that 
parts or ſeparates. > - 
The parter of the fray was night, which, with 
her black arms, pulled their malicious fights one 
from the other. Sid 


— 


| Pa"rRTERRE, . J. | parterre, French. ] 
A level diviſion of ground, that, for the 


molt part, faces the ſouth and beſt front 
of an houſe, and is furniſhed with greens 


and flowers. Miller. 
There are as many kinds of gardening, as of 
poetry; your makers of parterres and flower gar- 
dens are epigrammatiſts and ſonneteers. Sęectator. 
The vaſt parterres a thouſand hands ſhalt make; 
Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. 


| | - Popes 
PARTIAL. adj. [ partial, French.] 

1. Inclined antecedently to favour one 

party in a cauſe, or one fide of the queſ- 


tion more than the other. 
Ye have not kept my ways, but have been par- 
tial in the law. | Malachi, ii. . 
Self- love will make men partial to themſelves 
and friends, and ill- nature, paſſion, and revenge 
will carry them too far in puniſhing others; and 
hence God hath appointed governments to reſtrain 
the partiality and violence of men. Locle. 
2. Inclined to favour without reaſon: with 


to before the part favoured. 

Thus kings heretofore who ſhowed themſelves 
partial to a party, had the ſervice only of the worſt 
part of their people. | : Davenant. 

Authors are partial to their wit, tis true, 
But are not criticks to their judgment too? Pope. 

In theſe, one may be ſincerer to a reaſonable 
friend, than to a fond and partial parent. Pope. 

3. Affecting only one part; ſubſiſting only 
in a part; not general; not univerſal; 
not total. ; 

If we compare theſe partial diſſolutions of the 
earth with an univerſal diſſolution, we may as 


verial diſſolution, as a partial deluge from a par- 
tial. Burnet's Theory. 

That which weakens religion, will at length 
deſtroy it; for the weakening of a thing is only 


a partial deſtruction of it. South. 
All diſcord, harmony, not underſtood; 
All partial evil, univerſal good. Pepe. 


PaRTIA“LITY. 2. . partialite, French; 
from partial.) Unequal ſtate of the 


other, without juſt reaſon. 


| Then would the lridh party cry out pariiali 


ity 
N n and 


- 


Thou conſentedſt, and haſt been partaker with 
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and complain he is not uſed as a ſubject, he is not 
ſuffered to have the free benefit of the law. Sprnſer. 
Partiality is properly the underſtanding's judging 
according to the inclination of the wil! and affec- 
tions, and not according to the exact truth of 
things, or the merits of the cauſe. South's Sermons. 
As there is a partiality to opinions, which is apt 
to miſlead the underſtanding ; ſo there is alſo a 
3 to ſtudies, which is prejudicial to know- 
edge. Locke. 
To PARTIALI ZE. v. a. [ partializer, Fr. 
from partial.) To make partial. A 
word, perhaps, peculiar to Shakeſpeare, 
- and not unworthy of general uſe. 
* Such neighbour-nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
Th' unſtooping firmneis of my upright ſoul. 
Shakeſpeare. 


PARTIALLY. adv. | from partial. 


1. With unjuſt favour or diſlike. 
2. In part ; not totally. 

That ftole into a total verity, which was but 
partially true in its covert ſenſe. Brown. 

The meſſage he brought opened a clear proſpect 

of eternal ſalvation, which had been but obſcurely 
and partially figured in the ſhadows of the law. 
Rogers. 
ParTIBI'LITY. #. J. [from partible.] 
Diviſibility ; ſeparability. 
PA'RT3BLE. adj. [from part.] Diviſible; 
ſeparable. 

Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented 
together, that you may open them, when you take 
out the fruit. - Bacon. 

The ſame body, in one circumſtance, is more 
weighty, and, in another, is more partible. Digby. 

PARTI CIPABLE. adj. [from participate. 
Such as may be ſhared or partaken. 
Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine eſſence 
wich this connotation, as it is varioufly imitable or 
Participable by created beings. Norris's Miſcellanies. 
PARTICIPANT. adj. | farticipant, Fr. 
from participate. ] Sharing; having 
ſhare or part: with of. 
During the parliament, he publiſhed his pro- 
clamation, offering pardon to all ſuch as had taken 
arms, or been participant ef any attempts againſt 
him ; ſo as they ſubmitted themſelves. Bacon. 

The prince ſaw he ſhould 'confer with one par- 
ticipant of more than monkiſh ſpeculations. Wotton. 

If any part of my body be ſo mortified, as it be- 
comes like a rotten branch of a tree, it putrefies, 
and is not. participant ef influence derived from 

my foul, becauſe it is now no longer in it to 
guicken it. Hale. 
To PARTICIPATE, v. 2. | participo, Lat. 
participer, French.] 
1. To partake ; to have ſhare. 
: Th' other inſtruments 
Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel; 
And mutually participate. Shakeſpeare. 
2. With of. | 

An aged citizen brought forth all his proviſions, 
and ſaid, that as he did communicate unto them 
his ſtore, ſo would he participaze of their wants. 


Hayward. 
3. With u. 
His delivery, and thy joy thereon, 
In both which we, as next, participate. Milton. 
N. To have part of more things than one. 
Few creatures participate of the nature of plants 
and metals both. Bacon. 
God, when heay'n and earth he did create, 
Form'd man, who ſhould of both participate. 


Denham. 
Thoſe bodies, which are under a light, which 
is extended and diftributed equally through all, 


5. To have part of ſomething common 
with another. 
The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to participate more 
5 


ſhould participate of each others colours. Dryden. | 


f 


— 


LAS 


Pan 


with local motion, like percuſſions made upon the 
air. 7 Bacon. 

To PARTICIPATE. v. a. To partake; 
to receive part of; to ſhare. ; 

As Chrift's incarnation and paſſion can be avail- 
able to no man's good, which is not made par- 
taker of Chriſt, neither can we participate him 
without his preſence. Hookers 

The French ſeldom atchieved any honourable 
acts without Scottiſh hands, who therefore are to 


participate the glory with them. Camden's Remains. 


_ Fellowſhip, 
Such as I ſeek, fit to participate _ 
All rational delight ; wherein the brute eh 
Cannot be human conſort. Milton, 
PARTICIPA'TION, 2. /. | participation, 
French; from participate. | 
1. The ſtate of ſharing ſomething in 


common. | 
Civil ſociety doth more content the nature of 
man, than any private kind of ſolitary living; 
becauſe, in ſociety, this good of mutual partici- 
pation is ſo much larger. Hooker. 
Their ſpirits are ſo married in conjunction, with 
the participation of ſociety, that they flock toge- 
ther in conſent, like ſo many wild geeſe. Sp. 
A joint coronation of himſelf and his queen 
might give any countenance of participation of title. 
| Bacon. 
2. The act or ſtate of receiving or having 

part of ſomething. 


All things ſeek the higheſt, and covet, more or 


leſs the participation of God himſelf. Hocker. 
Thoſe deities are ſo by participation, and ſubor- 
dindkETT the ſupreme. | Stilling fleet. 
What an honour, that God ſhould admit us 
into ſuch a bleſſed participation of himſelf ? 
Atterbury. 
Convince them, that brutes have the leaſt partici- 
pation of thought, and they retract. Bentley. 
Your genius ſhould mount above that miſt, in 
which its participation and neighbourhood with 
earth long involved it. Pope. 
3. Diſtribution ; divifion into ſhares. 
It ſufficeth not, that the country hath where- 
with to ſuſtain even more than to live upon it, if 
means be wanting whereby to drive convenient 
participation of the general ſtore into a great num- 
ber of well-deſervers. | 
PARTIC1 PIAL. adj. | participialis, Lat.] 
Having the nature of a | ann con 
PARTICI PIALLY. adv. | from participle.] 
In the ſenſe or manner of a participle. 
PA RTICIPLE. ». J. | participium, Lat.] 
1. A word partaking at once the quali- 


ties of a noun and verb. 

A participle is a particular fort of adjective, 
formed from a verb, and together with its ſignifica- 
tion of action, paſſion, or ſome other manner of 
exiftence, ſignifꝝ ing the time thereof. Clarke. 


2. Any thing that participates of different 


things. Not uſed. 

The participles or confiners between plants and 
living creatures, are ſuch as are fixed, though they 
have a motion in their parts: ſuch as oyſters and 
cockles. | Bacon. 

PARTICLE. 2. /. [ particule, French; 
particula, Latin. ] 

1. Any ſmall portion of a greater ſub- 
ſtance. | 


Fram any of the other unreaſonable demands, the | 


houſes had not given their commiſſioners authority 
in the leaſt particle to recede. 
There is not one grain in the univerſe, either 


too much or too little, nothing to be added, no- 
thing to be ſpared : nor fo much as any one par- 


ticle of it, that mankind may not be either the 
better or the worſe: for, according as 'tis applied. 
% L* Eftrange. 
With particles of heav'nly fire, 
The God of nature did his foul inſpire» Dryden. 


Raleigh. | 


Clarendan. | 


PAR 


With rapture, with aſtoniſhment reflect 
On the ſmall fize of atoms, which unite 
To make the ſmalleſt particle of light, Blatt 
It is not impoſſible, but that microſcopes OY s 
length, be improved to the diſcovery of the - 
ticles of bodies, on which their colour; was. 
. , Newton's Optic, \ 
Bleſt with more particles of heay'nly fame. 
5 Gram 
2. A word unvaried by inflexion. ” 

Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of ſharpneß 
and ſubtilty of wit to be a ſound believing chrif 
tian, men were not curious what ſyllables or 1 
ticles of ſpeech they uſed. ks 

The Latin varies the fignification of verbs 2 
nouns, not as the 'modern languages, by Tard 
prefixed, but by changing the laſt ſyllables, 

Locke on Edzuratiy, 

Particles are the words, whereby the mind fi. 
fies what connection it gives to the ſeveral afim;. 
tions and negations, that jt unites in one continu 
reaſoning or narration. Lib, 

In the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle, cn. 
ſitting but of one ſingle letter, of which there a: 
reckoned up above fifty ſeveral ſignifications, Lac. 

PARTI CULAR. adj. | particulier, Fr.] 
1. Relating to fingle perſons ; not gene. 
ral. 

He, as well with general orations, as partic'y 
dealing with men of moſt credit, made them {2 
how neceſfary it was. Sidney, 

As well for particular application to ſpecial oc. 
caſions, as alſo in other manifold reſpects, infinite 
treaſures of wiſdom are abundantly to be found in 
the holy ſcripture. | Haber. 

2. Individual; one diſtinct from others. 
Whereſoever one plant draweth ſuch a particle 
Juice out of the earth, as it qualifieth the earth, 
fo as that juice, which remaineth, is fit for the 
other plant; there the neighbourhood doth good, 

| . 5 Bac 

This is true of actions confidered in their gene- 
ral nature or kind, but not conſidered in their par- 
ticular individual inſtances. «uh, 

Artiſts, who propoſe only the imitation of ſuch 
a are perſon, without election of ideas, hae 
often been reproached for that omiſſion. Dryden, 

3. Noting properties or things peculiar, 

Of this prince there is little particu/ar memory; 
only that he was very ſtudious and learned. Br. 

4. Attentive to things ſingle and diſtind. 

I have been particular in examining the realon 
of children's inheriting the property of their fathers, 
becauſe it will give us farther light in the inherit- 
ance of power. _ 

5. Single; not general; one among my. 

Rather performing his general commanimat, 
which had ever been, to embrace virtue, than 21 
new particular, ſprung out of paſſion, and con- 
trary to the former. BE ne 

6. Odd; having ſomething that eminently 

diſtinguiſhes him from others. Tis is 


commonly uſed in a ſenſe of contempi- 
ParTI CULAR, 3. . 
1. A ſingle inſtance; a ſingle point. 
I muft reſerve ſome particu/ars, which it is 
not lawful for me to reveal. 
Thoſe notions are univerſal, and what ig un. 
verſal muſt needs proceed from ſome univertl 
conſtant principle; the ſame in ail pa 
which can be nothing elſe but human nature. Hatt. 
Having the idea of an elephant ar an angle 
my mind, the firſt and natural enquiry 25 Oo 
ther ſuch a thing does exiſt ? and this ROO 
is.only of particulars. ; ey 
The maſter could hardly fit on his hocke i 
laughing, all the while he was giving me the fer 
ticulars of this tory. „ 
Veſpaſian he reſembled in many . 


5 


2. Individual; private perſon. 


|. It is the greateſt intereſt of Partici lab 

. ? * 
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„nde the good of = community. L Eftrange. 

ivate intereſt. . | 
pry muſt be ſuch, as doth not propoſe 
to itſelf d % our on particular, the partial 
and immoderate defire whereof poiſoneth where- 
ſcever it taketh place; but the ſcope and mark, 
which we are to aim aty is the publick and com- 

n good. . 5 Hecker. 
11 hey apply their minds even with hearty affec- 
tion and zeal, at the leaſt, unto thoſe branches of 
publick prayer, wherein their own particular is 


moved. | Hocker. 
His general lov'd him 
In a moſt dear particular. \. Shakeſpeare. 
We are likewiſe to give thanks for temporal 
bleſſings, whether ſuch as concern the publick, as 
the proſperity of the church, or nation, and all 
remarkable deliverances afforded to either; or elſe 
ſuch as concern our particulars Duty of Mar. 
private character; fingle ſelf; ſtate of 
an individual. * 
For his particular, T'll receive him gladly ; 
But not one follower. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
5. A minute detail of things ſingly enu- 
merated. | | 
The reader has a particular of the books, where- 
in this law was written. Ayliffe's Pat ergon. 
6. In particular. Peculiarly ; diſtinctly. 
Invention is called a muſe; authors aſcribe to 
each of them, in particular, the ſciences which 
they have invented. Dryden. 
And if we will take them, as they were directed, 
in particular to her, or in her, as their repreſenta. 
tive, to all other women, they will, at moſt, con- 


cern the female ſex only, and import no more | 


but that ſubjection, they ſhould ordinarily be in, 
to their huſbands. Locke. 


This in particular happens to the lungs. 
Blackmore. 


ParTICULARITY. #. J. | particularite, 
French; from particular. ] | 
1. Diſtin notice or enumeration. 


So did the boldneſs of their affirmation accom - 


pany the greatpeſs of what they did affirm, even 
deſcending to particularities, what kingdoms he 
ſhould overcome. | Sidney. 


2. Singleneſs; individeality ; ſingle act; 


kngle caſe. 


Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, 


whereby both general principles Tor directing of | 
human actions are comprehended, and concluſions |. 


ccrived from them, upon which concluſions grow- 
eth, in particularity, the choice of good and evil. 
3. Petty account; private incident. 

To ſee the titles that were moſt agreeable to 
ſuch an emperor, the flatteries that he lay moſt 
open to, with the like particularities only to be 
met with on medals, are certainly not a little pleaſ- 
Ing. : | Addiſon. 

1. Something belonging to ſingle perſons. 

Let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 
Particularities and petty ſounds 
To ceaſe. 

5- Something peculiar. — 

1 ſaw an old heathen altar, with this particu- 
ri, that it was hollowed like a diſh at one end; 
but not the end on which the ſacrifice was laid. 

; Addiſen on Faly. 

He applied himſelf to the coquette's heart; there 
cccurred many particularities in this diſſection. 

| | Addiſon. 


Te PakTI CULARIZE. v. a. | Particu- 


tarijer French; from particular.] To 
mention diſtinctly; to detail; to ſhew | 


minutely. 


The leanneſs that afflicts us, is an inyentory to 


* 


l icularixe their abundance. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
: = not only boaſts of his parentage as an Iſ- 
N e, but particularizes his deſcent from Benja- 
3 ,4 Atterbury. 


A 
* 


} 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


| Pant CULARLY, adv. | from particular. | 


PAR 
t. Diſtinctly; fingly ; not univerſally, 
Providence, that univerſally caſts its eye over all 
the creation, is yet pleaſed more particilarly to 
faſten it upon ſome. South's Ser mons. 
2. In an extraordinary degree. 
This exact propriety of Virgil, I particularly re- 
garded as a great part of his character. Dryden. 
With the flower and the leaf I was fo particu- 
. larly pleaſed, both for the invention and the moral, 
that I commend it to the reader, Dryden. 
To PaRTICULATE. v. &. from particu- 
lar.] To make mention ſingly. Ob- 
ſolete. 8 x 
I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the 
irrefragable doctor. Camden's Remains. 
PA'RTISAN, 7. / [ pertui/an, French. ] 
1. A kind of pike or halber. 
Let us 
Find out the prettieſt dazied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partiſans 
A grave. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Shall I ſtrike at it with my partiſan? Shakeſp. 
2, [From parti, French.) An adherent 
to a faction. | 2 | 
Some of theſe partiſans concluded, the govern- 
ment had hired men to be bound and pinnioned. 
Addiſon. 
I would be glad any partiſan would help me to a 
tolerable reaſon, that, becauſe Clodius and Curio 
agree with me in a few fingular notions, I muſt 
blindly follow them in all. Sevift. 
3- The commander of a party detached 


from the main body upon ſome ſudden | 


excurſion, 
4. A commanders leading ſtaff. Ainfw. 
PART1'TION. 2. /. | partition, French; 
partitio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of dividing ; a ſtate of being 


divided. 
We grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Diviſion ;. ſeparation ; diſtinction. 

We have, in this reſpect, our churches divided 
by certain partition, although not ſo many in num- 
ber as theirs. Hooker. 

| Can we not 
Partition make with ſpectacles ſo precious 
*Twixt fair and foul ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 
That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaft, 

And good from bad find no partition. Shakeſpeare. 
The day, month, and year, meaſured by them, 
are uſed as ſtandard meaſures, as likely others arbi- 
trarily deduced from them by partition or oollection. 
Holder on Time. 

3. Part divided from the reſt; ſeparate 


art. 
Lodg'd in a ſmall partition; and the reſt 
Ordain'd for uſes to his Lord beſt known. Milton. 
4. That by which different parts are ſepa- 


rated. 

It doth not follow, that God, without reſpect, 
doth teach us to erect between us and them 2 
partition wall of difference, in ſuch things indif- 
ferent as have been diſputed of. Hooker. 

Make partitions of wood in a hogſhead, with 
holes in them, and mark the difference of their 
ſound from that of an hogſhead without ſuch parti- 
tions. Bacon. 

Partition firm and ſure, 
The waters underneath from thoſe above 
Dividing. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Encloſures our factions have made in the church, 

become a great partition wall to keep others out of 


it. i Decay of Piety. 
At one end of it is a great partition, deſigned 
for an opera. Addiſen. 


The partition between good and evil is broken 
down; whgce one kg has enteted, legions will force 
their way. Rogers. 


— 


P A R 


5. Part where ſeparation is made. 


The mound was newly made, no fight could paſs 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grals, 

The well-united ſods ſo cloſely lay. Dryden. 

To ParTI TION. v. a. To divide into 


diſtinct parts. 


Theſe fides are uniform without, though ſe- 


verally partitioned within. Bacon. 
Pa RTLET. 2. J. A name given to a 
hen; the original ſignification being a 
ruff or band, or covering for the neck. 
Thou dotard, thou art woman tir'd ; unrooſted 
By thy dame partlet here. Shakeſpearee 
1 Tir'd with pinn'd ruffs, and fans, and part/er 
rips. 
Dame partlet was the ſovereign of his heart; 
He feather'd her. 
PARTLY. adv. [from part.] In ſome 
meaſure ; in ſome degree; in part. 
That part, which, ſince the coming of Chriſt, 
partly hath embraced, and partly ſhall hereafter 
embrace the Chriſtian religion, we term, as by a 
more proper name, the church of Chriſt, Homer, 
They thought it reaſonable to do all poſſible ho- 
nour to their memories; partly that others might 
be encouraged to the ſame patience and fortitude, 
and partly that virtue, even in this world, might 
not loſe its reward. ' Nelſon. 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always 
very notorious for leading a life of lazinefs and 
pleaſure, which I take to ariſe out of the won- 
derful plenty of their country, that does not make 
labour ſo ngceſſary to them, and partly out of the 
temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres 
of their bodies, and diſpoſes the people to ſuch 
an idle indolent humour. Addiſon on Italy. 


PARTNER. 2. J. [from part.] 


1. Partaker; ſharer; one who has part 


in any thing; aſſociate. 
My noble partner | 
| You greet with preſent grace. Shakeſpeare's Machs 
Thoſe of the race of Sem were no partners in 
the unbelieving work of the tower. Raleigb's Hiſt. 
To undergo 
Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe 
My other ſelf, the partner of my life, Milton. 
Sapor, king of Perſia, had an heaven of glaſs, 
which ſitting in his eſtate, he trod upon, calling 
himſelf brother to the ſun and moon, and part- 
ner with the ſtars. Peac bam. 
The ſoul continues in her action, till her para- 
ner is again qualified to bear her company. Addiſon. 
2. One who dances with another. 
Lead in your ladies every one; ſweet partner 


J muſt not yet forſaks you. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


To PARTNER. v. a. [from the noun.} 
To join; to aſſociate with a partner. 
A lady who 
So fair, and faften'd to an empery, | 
Would make the great'ſt king double to be parte 
ner'd 
With tombeys, hired with ſelf-exhibitton, 
Which your own coffers yield. Shakeſpeare. 
PARTNERSHIP. z./. [from partner.] 
1. Joint intereſt or property. 
He does poſſeſſion keep, 
And is too wiſe to hazard partnerſhips Dryden. 
2. The union of two or more in the ſame 
trade. 

Tis a neceflary rule in alliances, partnerſhips, 
and all manner of civil dealings, to have a ſtrict 
regard to the diſpoſition of thoſe we have to do 
withal. . L'Eftrange. 

PaRTO OR. Preterite of partake. 

PA'RTRIDGE. 2. . | ferdrix, French; 
pertris, Welſh ; perdix, Latin.] A bird 
of game. | 
The king is come out to ſeek a flea, as when 
one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains. 

2 1 Samuel, xxvi. 29, 

Nen 2 Pak ro- 


Hall. . 
Dryden's Fables. | 
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ParTu'R1ENT. adj. [ parturiens, Latin.) 
About to bring forth. 
PaRTU RI“ TION. . J. [from parturio, 
Latin.] The ſtate of being about to 
bring forth. 
Conformation of parts is required, not only 


unto the previous conditions of birth, but alſc 
unto the parturition or very birth. Broꝛun. 

PARTY. . /. [ fartie, French. ] 

1. A number of perſons confederated by 
ſimilarity of deſigns or opinions in op- 
poſition to others; a faction. 

When any of theſe combatants ſtrips his terms 
of ambiguity, I ſhall think him a champion for 
truth, and not the ſlave of vain glory or a up. 

ock. 

This account of party patches will appear im- 
probable to thoſe who live at a diſtance from the 
faſhionable world. Addiſen. 

Party writers are ſo ſenſible of the ſecret virtue 
of an inmendo, that they never mention the q—n 
at length. Spect᷑ator. 

This party rage in women only ſerves to aggravate 
animoſities that reign among them. diſon. 

As he never leads the converſation into the vio- 
lence and rage of party diſputes, I liſtened to him 
with pleaſui E. Tat ler . 

Diviſion between thoſe of the ſame party, ex- 
poſes them to their enemies. Pope. 

The moſt violent party men are ſuch, as, in the 
conduct of their lives, have difcovered leaſt ſenſe of 
religion or morality. Swift. 

2. One of two litigants. 

When you are hearing a matter between party 
and party, if pinched with the cholick, you make 
faces like mummers, and diſmiſs the controverſy 
more entangled by your hearing: all the peace you 
make in their cauſe, is calling both parties knaves. 

Shbabeſpeare. 

The cauſe of both parties ſhall come before the 

Jadges. Excdus. 


If a biſhop be a party to a ſuit, - and excommu- 
nicates his adverſary; ſuch excommunication ſhall | 


not bar his adverſary from his action. Ay/;fe. 
3. Qne concerned in any affair. 

The child was priſoner to the womb, and is 
Freed and enfranchis'd ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of 

Shakeſpeare. 


The treſpaſs of the queen. 
I do ſuſpect this traſh 
To be a party in this injury. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Side; perſons engaged againſt each 
other. 
Our foes compell'd by need, have peace embracd; 
The peace, both parties want, is like to laſt. 


; Dryden. 
5. Cauſe; ſide. 

Egle came in, to make their party good. Dryd. 
6. A ſelect aſſembly. 

Let me extol a cat, on oyſters fed, 

I'll have a party at the BeJford-head. Pepe. 

If the chergy would a little ſtudy the arts of con- 
verſation, they might be welcome at every party, 
where there was the leaſt regard for politengſs or 
good ſenſe. : Sꝛ0 i,. 

7. Particular perſon; a perſon diſtinct 
from, or oppoſed to, another. 

As ſhe paced on, ſhe was ſtopped with a num- 
ber of trees, ſo thickly placed together, that the 
was afraid the ſhould, with ruſhing through, ſtop 
the ſpeech of the lamentable party, which the was 

ſo defirous to underitand. Sidney. 

The miniſter of juſtice may, for publick ex- 
ample, virtuouſly will the execution of that party, 

| whoſe pardon another, for conſanguinity's ſake, 
as virtuouſly may deſire. Hoster. 

If the jury found, that the party ſlain was of 
Engliſh race, it had been adjudged felony. Davies. 

How ſhall this be compaſt ? canſt thou bring me 
to the party? Shakeſpearr”s Tempel. 


The ſmoke received into the noltrils, cauſes. the 


Abbet. 


PARTY-WALL. 2. /. 


party to lie as if he were drunk. 


PAS 

The imagination of the-party to be cured, is not 
needful to concur; for it may be done without 
the knowledge of the party wounded. Bacon. 
He that confeſſes his fin, and prays for pardon, 
hath puniſhed his fault: and then there is nothing 
left to be done by the offended party, but to re- 
turn to charity, Taylor. 
Though there is a real difference between one 
man and another, yet the party who has the ad- 
vantage uſually magnifies the inequality. Collier. 
8. A detachment of ſoldiers : as, he com- 


manded the party ſent thither, 


PARTY-CO'LOURED. adj. [ party and co- 


loured.] Having diveriity of colours. 
| The fulſome ewes, 8 
Then conceiving, did, in yeaning time, 
Fall party-colour'd lambs. Shakeſpeare. 
The leopard was valuing himſelf upon the luſtre 
of his party-col.urcd ſkin. L'Eſtrange. 
From one father both, 

Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colaur d cloth. 
| Dryden. 
Conſtrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly 
With parry-rolcur'd plumes n chattering pie. Dryd. 

I looked with as much pleaſure upon the little 
party -coioured aftembly, as upon a bed of tulips. 
| f Addiſon's & pcctater. 
Nor is it hard to beautify each month 
With files of party-colour'd fruits. Philips. 
Four knaves in garb ſuccinct, a truſty band, 
And party- colour d troops, a ſhining train, 
Draw forth ta combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 
ParTY-JuURY. 2. / [In law.] A jury 


in ſome trials half foreigners and half 


natives. 


Pa'rTY-Man. 2. . [ party and man.) Ah 
factious perſon; an abettor of a party. 


J. | farty and ⁊vall.] 
Wall that ſeparates one houſe from the 
next. 


Tis an ill cuſtom among bricklayers to work up |, 


a whole ſtory of the party- walls, before they work 
up the fronts. Maxon. 


PA RVS. u. J. [French.] A church or 


church-porch: applied to the mootings 
or law-diſputes among young ſtudents in 
the inns of courts, and alſo to that diſ- 
putation at Oxford, called di/putatio in 
parwis. Bailey. 


Pa"rviruDE. . J | from parvus, Latin. ] 


Littleneſs; minuteneſs. Not uſed. 


The little ones of parwizude cannot reach to the | 


ſame floor with them. Glanville, 
Pa'rviTyY. z. J. [from parvus, Latin. 
Littleneſs; minuteneſs. Not nſed. 


What are theſe for fineneſs and parvity, to thoſe | 
minute animalcula diſcovered in pepper-water ? Ray. 


PAS. u. J. [French.] Precedence ; right 
of going foremoſt. 

In her poor circumſtances, ihe ſtill preſerved the 
mien of a gentlewoman; when ſhe came into any 
full aſſembly, ſhe wou'd not yield the pas to the 
beſt of them. Arbuthnct. 

Pa"sCHAL. adj. [| paſcal, French; paſcha- 
lis, Latin.] 57 

1. Relating to the paſſover. 

2. Relating to Eaſter. 


Pas H. 2. J. [ paz, Spaniſh, a kiſs.] A 
face. | Haumer. 
Thou want'ſt a rough p4þ, and tie thoots that 
I have, 


To be full like me. Shat:ſprare's } 7inter's Tale. 
To PaSH. v. a. [eilen, Dut ch.] To 
ſtrike; to cruſh. 

With my armed fit 
Fl pap him o'er the face. Sbekeſprare. 

Thy cunning engines have with lab ur rais'd 

My heavy hanger, like a mighty weiglit, 


Jo tall and paſo thee dad. Dryden. 
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PAS 
7. [ pulſatilla, La] 


PASQUPE-FLOWER. 2. 


A flower, Mille 
Pa'sQUIL. 1. J. [from pafuin, : 
PA'SQUIN. ſtatue at Rome, 9 
PasQUINA'DE. which they afiix ar 


lampoon or paper of ſatirical obſcy,. 
tion.] A lampoon. 
He never valued any paſguils that were dio 
up and down, to think them worthy of his ae 
5 H wel, 
The paſquils, lampoons, and libels, we _ 
with now-a-days, are a ſort of playing vit! the 
four and twenty letters, without ſenſe, truth, 1 


wi To Tit'n, 
Palſer, French; poſi, 1 


To Pass. w.n. 
ſtep, Latin.] 
1. To go; to move from one place to an. 
other; to be progreſſive. Commonly 
with ſome particle, 
Tell him his long trouble is pan 
Out of this world, Shakeſpeare's Terry VIII, 
If I have found favour in thy fight, pf wn 
away from thy ſervant. ' Cant, 
While my glory paſſi1b by, I will put thee ir 
cliſt of the rock, and will cover thee, while! pat 
- Exodus, xxxiii. 14, 
Thus will I cut off him that pb ont, and hin 
that returneth. Exe tiel. xxx: 5, 
This-heap and this pillar be witneſs, that lu 
not paſs over to thee, and that thou thall not p33 
oer it and this pillar unto me for harm. C 
An idea of motion not paſſing en, is not bet 
than idea of motion at ret. Lecks 
Heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh flung, 
He felt their fleeces as they pajs'd a/;mg, Pye. 
If the cauſe be viſible, we ſtop at the init. 
ment, and ſeldom pafs on to him that directed it, 
Wakes Preparation f.r Dall. 
2. To go; to make away. | 
Her face, her hands were torn 
With paſſing through the brakes. Dyin, 
3. To make a change from one thing to 


another. | 
Others diſſatisfied with what they have, and nat 
truſting to thoſe innocent ways of getting more, 
fall to others, and paſs from juſt to unjuſt, {cu 
4. To vaniſh; to be loſt. | 
Truſt not too much to that enchanting face; 


Beauty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will gel 
ry ale 


5. To be 11 pent ; to go away progreſively, 


The time, when the thing exiſted, is the ider 
of that ſpace of duration, which F? between 
ſore fixed period and the being of that tings Locle. 

We ſee, that one who fixes his thoughts very 
intently on one thing, ſo as to take but little w- 
tice of the ſucceſſion of ideas that ps n 1B 

mind, whilſt he is taken up with that carnelt cn, 

templation, lets ſiip out of his account a god = 

of that duration, and thinks that time ſhorter 115 

it is. |; my 
6. To be at an end; to be over. 

Their officious haſte, 

Who would before haye born him to the ky, 

Like eager Romans, ere all rites werc py , 

Did let too ſoon the facred eagle fi · 23 
7. To die; to paſs from iue preſent lie“ 

another ſtare. : 

The pangs of death do make him grin; 
Diſturb him not, let him paſs pracead!ye 
8. To be changed by regular 816 
Inflammations are tranſtated from oth 
the lungs ; a pleuriſy eaſily ple into 2 1 
mony. ' | | Arte l 
J ds. Obfoccte- 
9. To go beyond bounds. men 
Why this faſſes, Mr. Ford : — 0 8 ; 

looſe any longer, you muſt be pinnicned- 821 

10. To be in any ſtate. ' 
I will cauſe you to paſs un 
will bring you into the bond of th 


* 
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dation. 
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perirred- 
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under the rod, Ie 
Exehitly xx 
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PAS. 


enacted. : 

1. To the nobility ſpoke in e 2 
thoſe things, which were moſt grate toe is 
majeſty, and which fill paſſed, N - an ling 
their contradiction-. : __ 0 

Neither of theſe bills have yet paſſed the _ 
of commons, and ſome think they may be rejected. 


Swift. 
12. To be effected; to exiſt, 


Unleſs 
this may be thought a noun with the 
articles ſuppreſſed,' and be explained 
thus: it came tO the paſs that. : 

1 have heard it enquired, how it might be 
trought to paſs that the church ſhould every 
where have able preachers to inſtruct the people. 

Hooker. 

When the caſe required diſſimulation, if they. 
uſed it, it came to paſs that the former opinion of 
their good faith made them almoſt inviſible. Bacon. 
13. To gain reception; to become cur- 
rent: as, this money will not paſs. 

That trick, ſaid ſhe, will not paſs twice. Hudib. 

Though frauds may paſs upon men, they are as 
open as the light to him that ſearches the heart. 

L' Eftrange. 
Their excellencies will not paſs. for ſuch in the 


have leſs of error in them. Dryden. 

Falſe eloquence faſſeth only where true is not 
underſtohd, and no body will commend bad writers, 
that is acquainted with good. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

The groſſeſt ſuppoſitions paſs upon them, that the 
wild Irith were taken in toyls; but that, in ſome 
time, they would grow tame. Swift. 
1%. To be practiſed artfully or ſucceſsfully, 

This practice hath moſt ſhrewdly paſt upon thee; 
But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 
Thou ſhail be both the plaintiff and the judge. 
| Shakeſpeares 
15. To be regarded as good or ill. 

He rejected the authority of councils, and ſo do 
all the reformed ; ſo that this won't paſs for a fault 
in him, till tis proved one in us. Atterbury. 
16. To occur; to be tranſacted. 

If we would judge of the nature of ſpirits, we 
muſt have recourſe to our own conſciouſneſs of what 
paſts within our own mind. Watts. 
17. To be done. 

Zea! may be let looſe in matters of direct duty, 
as in prayers, provided that no indirect act paſs 
upon them to defile them. Taylor. 
18. To heed; to regard. Not in uſe. 

As for theſe ſilken- coated ſlaves, I paſs not; 

It is to you, good people, that I ſpeak, _ 
Ver whom, in time to come, I hope to reign. 

| Shakeſpeare, 
19. To determine finally; to judge ca- 
pitally, 7 

Though well we may not paſs upon his life, 
Without the form of juſtice; yet our pow'r 


Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath, Shakeſpeare. 
20. To be ſupremely excellent. 
Sir Hudibras's Paſſing worth, 
The manner how he ſallied forth. Underæuood. 


21. To thruſt; to make a puſh in fencing. 
To ſee thee light, to ſee thee paſs thy puncto. 


Shakeſpeare. 
| Both advance 
Againſt each other, and with ſword and lance 
They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore 
Their corſlets. - Dryden. 
22, To omit, 

Full piteous ſeems young Alma's caſe, 
As in a luckleſs gameſter's place, 

e would not play, yet muſt not paſs. Prior. 


3. Jo go through the alimentary duct. 
Subſtances hard cannot be diſſolved, but they 
vill paſs ; but ſuch, whoſe tenacity exceeds the 
Pers of digeſtion, will neither _ nor be con- 
dert q into aliment, | Arbuthnot. 
24.-10 be in a tolerable ſtate. 
A middling fort of man was left well enough to | 


CY 


opinion of the learned, but only as things which 


| 
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paſs by his father, but could never think he had 
enough, ſo long as any had more. I Eftrange. 
25. To Pass away. To be loſt; to glide 
off. 8 | | 
Defining the ſoul to be a ſubſtance that always 
thinks, can ſerve but to make many men ſuſpect, 
that they have no ſouls at all, fince they find a 
good part of their lives paſs away without think- 
ing. Locke. 
26. To Pass away, To vaniſh. 
To Pass. LV. a. 
i. To go beyond. | | 
As it is advantageable to a phyfician to be called 
to the cure of a declining diſeaſe; ſo it is for a 
commander to ſuppreſs a ſedition, which has paſſed 
the height: for in both the noxjous humour doth 


firſt weaken, and afterwards waſte to nothing. 
| Haywvard. 


2. To go through: as, the horſe payed 
the river. 
3. To ſpend; to live through. 
Were I not aſſured he was removed to advantage, 
I ſhould paſs my time extremely ill without him. 
Collicre 
You know in what deluding joys we paſt 
'The night that was by heav'n decreed our laſt. 
EY : . Dryden. 
We have examples of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their 
nights without dreaming. Locke. 
The people, free from cares, ſerene and gay, 
Paſs all their mild untroubled hours away. Addiſon. 
In the midſt of the ſervice, a lady who had paſſid 
the winter at London with her huſband, entered 
the congregations Addiſon. 


4. To impart to any thing the power of 
moving. 
Dr. Thurſton thinks the principal uſe of in- 


ſpiration to be, to move, or paſs the blood, from 


the right to the left ventricle of the heart. Derbam. 


5. To carry haſtily. 
I had only time to paſs my eye over the medals, 
which are in great number. Addiſon on Italy. 
6. To transfer to another proprietor. 
He that will paſs his land, 

As I have mine, may ſet his hand 

And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 

And make the purchaſe ſpread. Herbert. 
7. To ſtrain; to percolate. 

They ſpeak of ſevering wine from water, paſſing 

it through ivy wood. Bacen's Natural Hitury. 
8. To vent ; to pronounce. | 
How many thouſands take upon them to pajs 
their cenſures on the perſonal actions of others, and 
pronounce boldly on the affairs of the publick ? 
Watts. 

They will commend the work in general, but 
paſs ſo many fly remarks upon it afterwards, as thall 
deſtroy all their cold praiſes. Watts on the Mind. 

9. To utter ceremonioufly. 

Many of the lords and ſome of the commons 

paſſed ſome compliments to the two lords. Clarend:n. 
10. To utter ſolemnly or judicially. 

All this makes it more prudent, rational, and 
pious, to ſearch our own ways, than to paſs ſentence 
on other men. | Hamme nd. 

He paſt his promiſe, and was as good as his word. 

 L"Eftranges 
11. To tranſmit; to procure to go. 
Waller paſſed over five thouſand horſe and foot 
by Newbridge. | Clarendon. 
12. To put an end to. 
| This night 
We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well. Shak-(þ. 
13. To ſurpaſs; to excel. 
She more ſweet than any bird on bough, 
Would oftentimes amongſt them bear a part, 
And ftrive to paſs, as ſhe conld well enough, 
Their native muſick by her fkilſul art. 

Whom do'ſt thou paſs in beauty? Ezekiel. 

Martial, thou gav'ſt far nobler epigrams 
To thy Domitian, than J can my James; | 


—_ 


- Spenſer. | 


" wat 
But in my royal ſubje& I paſs thee, . 
Thou flattered'ſt thine, mine caanot flatter'd be. 
| Ben Jos ſen. 
The anceſtor and all his heirs, 
Though they in number paſs the ſtars of heav'n, 
Are ſtill but one. Davies. 
14. To omit; to neglect; whether to do 


or to mention. 1 

If you fondly paſs our proffer'd offer, 

*Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls 

Can hide you. Shakejpeare's King Job n. 
Loet me o'erleap that cuſtom; fer I cannot 

Put on the gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them; 

Pleaſe you that I may paſs this doing. Shakeſpeare. 

I paſs the wars, that ſpotted linxes make 
With their fierce rivals. Dryden. 

I paſs their warlike pomp, their proud array. 

15. To tranſcend ; to tranſgreſs. 

They did paſs thoſe hounds, and did return fince 

that time. . Surnet's Theory of the Eartb. 
16. To admit; to allow. 

The money of every one that paſeth the account, 
let the prieſts take. 2 Kings, Xile 4. 

Fll pajs them all upon account, | 
As if your nat'ral ſelf had don't. 

17. To enact a law. 

How does that man know, but the decree may 
be already paſſed againſt him, and his allowance of 
mercy ſpent? Southe 

Among the laws that pafs'd, it was decreed, 


Hudibrate 


— 


freed. Dryden. 
Could the ſame parliament which addreſſed withr 
ſo much zeal and caineſineis againſt this evil, paſs 
it into a law ? | 
His majeſty's miniſters propoſed the good of the 
nation, when they adviſed the paſſing this patent. 
f Swifte 
18. To impoſe fraudulently. | 
Th' indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And paſs'd it on her huſband for a byy. Dryden. 
19. To practiſe artfully ;-to make ſucceed. 
Time lays open frauds, and after that diſcovery 
there is no paſſing the ſame trick upon the mice. 
L* Eftrangee. 
20. To ſend from one place to another : 
as, paſs that beggar to his own pariſh. 
21. To Pass away. To ſpend; to waſte. 
The father waketh for the daughter, left ſhe 
paſs away the flower of her age. Ecclus. xiii. g. 
22. Ta Pass by. 
However God may paſs by fingle ſinners in this 
world; yet when a nation combines againſt him, 
the wicked ſhall not go unpuniſhed. Tilla ſan. 
23. To Pass by. 10 negle&; to ditre- 
gard. | 
How far ought this enterprize to wait upon theſe 
other matters, to be mingled with them, or to pee 
Ly them, and give law to them, as inferior unto it- 
ſelf ? Bacon. 
It conduces much to our content, if we paſs 
by thoſe things which happen to our trouble, and 
conſider that which is proſperous ; that, by the re- 
preſentation of the better, the worſe may be blotted 
out. FO Tayler's Holy Living. 
Certain paſſages of ſcripture we cannot, without 
injury to truth, paſs by here in filence. Burnet. 


24. To Pass ever. To omit; to let go 


unregarded, BY 
Better to paſs him or, than to relate 
The cauſe I have your mighty fire to hate. Dryden. 
It does not belong to this place to have that point 
debated, nor will it hinder our purſuit to paſs it. 
over in ſilence. : Wis. 
The poet paſſes it »wer as haſtily as he can, as 
if he were afraid of ſtaying in the cave. Dryden. 
The queen aſked him, who he was; but he pays 
over this without any reply, and reſerves the greateſt 
part of his ſtory to a time of more leiſu:e. Brome, 


Pass. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. A narrow entrance; an avenue, 
5 6 


The 


That conquer d Thebes from bondage ſhould be 


Svifts 


To excuſe; to forgive. 
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. The ſtraight paſs was damm'd | 
Wich dead men. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
It would be eaſy to defend the paſſes into the 


Whale country, that the king's army ſhould never 


de able to enter. Clarendon. 

Truth is a ſtrong hold, fortified by God and 
nature, and diligence is properly the underſtanding's 
laying. ſiege to it; ſo that it mu be perpetually 


| obſcrving all the avenues and paſſes to it, and ac- 


2 


cordingly making its approaches. South. 
Paſſage; road. 5 
The Tyrians had no paſs to the Red Sea, but 


through. the territory of Solomon, and by his ſuffer- 


ance. Raleigh. 
Pity tempts the paſs ; 
But the tough metal of my heart reſiſts. Dryden. 


3. A permiſſion to go or come any where. 


They ſhall protect all that come in, and ſend 
them to the lord deputy, with their ſaſe- conduct 
or paſs, to be at his diſpoſition. Spcnſer cn Ireland, 

We bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive pa, | 
And not the puniſhment. Shakeſpeare. 
Give quiet paſs 


Through your dominions for this enterprize. Shake. 


My friends remember d me of home; and ſaid, 
If ever fate would ſigne my paſs ; delaid 
It ſhould be now no more. Chapman. 
A gentleman had a paſs to go beyond the ſeas. 
Clarcndon. 


J. An order by which vagrants or impo- 


5. 


6. 


'P 


tent perſons are ſent to their place of 
abode. 
Puſh; thruſt in fencing. 


*Tis dangerous when the baſer nature comes 
Between the paſs and fell incenſed points 
Of mighty oppelites. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

The king hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes be- 
tween you and him, he ſhall not exceed you three 
Hits. Shakeſpeares 

With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil'd ; 
But made the deſperate paſſes, when he ſmil'd. 

Dryden. 
State; condition. 

To what a paſs are our minds brought, that, from 
the right line of virtue, are wryed to theſe crooked 
Hifts ? 8 idney. 

After king Henry united the roſes, they la- 
boured to reduce both Engliſh and Iriſh, which 
work, to what paſs and perfection it was brought in 
queen Elizabeth's reign, hath been declared. 

Davies's State of Ireland. 
In my feare of hoſpitable Jove, 
Thou diĩd'ſt to this paſſe my affections move. Chapm. 

I could fee plate, hangings and paintings about 
my houſe till you had the ordering of me, but I am 
now brought to ſuch paſs, that 1 can ſee nothing 
at all. L Eftrange. 

Matters have been brought to this paſs, that if 
one among a man's ſons had any blemiſh, he laid 
him aſide for the miniſtry, and ſuch an one was 
preſently approved. South. 
A'SSABLE. adj. [ paſſible, French; from 

aſs. 
Poſſible to be paſſed or travelled through 
or over. 

His body is a paſſable carkaſs, if he be not hurt. 
It is a thoroughfare for ſteel. Shakeſpeare. 

Antiochus departed ia all haſte, weening in his 
pride to make the land navigable, and the ſea pa//- 
able by foot. | 2 Mac. 


2. Supportable; tolerable; allowable. 


3 


They are crafty and of a paſable reach of under- 
ſtanding. | Heorvel. 
Lay by Virgil, my verſion will appear a paſſable 
beauty when the original muſe is abſent. Dryden. 
White and red well mingled on the face, make 

what was before but paſſable, appear beautiful. 
Dryden. 


. Capable of admiſſion or reception. 


In counterfeits, it is with men as with falſe 
Money ; one piece is more or lefs paſſable than 
mother. 


þ 


| 


4. Popular; well received. 


PASSA DO. n. /. [Italian] A puſh; a 


Pass ACE. 1. J. ¶ paſſage, French. 
1. Act of paſſing; travel; courſe; jour- 


2. Road; way. 


3. Entrance or exit; liberty to paſs. 


For lov'd Dulichius. 
4. The ſtate of decay. Not in uſe. 


5. Intellectual admittance; mental accept- 


L Efrang.. | 


= "a 
=o Jad 


PAS | 


Theſe ſtage advocates are not only without truth, 


but without colour: could they have made the 
ſlander paſſable, we ſhould have heard farther. 
| | : Collier. 
This is a 
ſenſe leſs uſual. | 

Where there is no eminent odds in ſufficiency, 
it is better to take with the more paſ/able, than 
with the more able. "2H Bacon. 
A man of the one faction, which is moſt paſſable 
with the other, commonly giveth beſt way. Bacon. 


thruſt. 


A duelliſt, a gentieman of the very firſt houſe ; |. 


ah! the mortal paſſado. Shakeſpcarc. 


ney. 
ihe ſtory of ſuch a paſſage was true, and Jaſon 
with the reſt went indeed to rob Colchos, to which 
they might arrive by boat. Ralcigb's Hiftory. 
So ſhalt thou beſt prepar'd endure 
Thy mortal paſſage vihen it comes. Milton. 
All have liberty to take fiſh, which they do by 
ſtanding in the water by the holes, and ſo inter- 
cepting their paſſage take great plenty of them, 
which otherwiſe would follow the water under 
ground. 6 Brown's Travels. 
Live like thoſe who look upon themſelves as be- 
ing only on their paſſage through this Rate, but as 
belonging to that which is to come. 
Though the paſſage be troubleſome, yet it is ſe- 
cure, and ſhall in a little time bring us eaſe and 
peace at the laſt. | Wake. 
In ſouls prepar'd, the paſſage is a breath 
From time t' eternity, from life to death. Harte. 


Human actions are ſo uncertain as that ſeemeth 
the beſt courſe, which bath moſt paſſages out of it. 
| Bacon. 
The land enterprize of Panama was grounded 
upon a falſe account, that the paſſages towards it 
were no better fortified than Drake had left them. 
85 Bacon. 
Is there yet no other way beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duſt ? Milt. 
Againſt which open'd from beneath 
A paſſage down to th' earth, a paſſage wide. Milton. | 
To bleed to death was one of the moſt deſir- 
able paſſages out of this world. Fell. 
When the paſſage is open, land will be turned 
moſt to great cattle ; when ſhut, to ſheep. Temple, 
The Perſian army had advanced into the ſtraight 
paſſages of Cilicia, by which means Alexander with 
his ſmall army was able to fight and conquer them. 
South. 
The paſſage made by many a winding way, 
Reach'd e'en the room in which the tyrant lay. 
Dryden. 
He plies him with redoubled ſtrokes ; 
Wheels as he wheels ; and with his pointed dart 
Explores the neareſt paſſage to his heart. Dryden. 
1 wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, to fly away 
to thoſe happy ſeats ; but the genius told me there 
was no faſſage to them, except through the gates of 
death. Addiſon. 
I have often ſtopped all the paſſages to prevent 
the ants going to their own neſt. Addiſon. 
When the gravel is ſeparated from the kidney, 
oily ſubſtances relax the paſſages. Arbutbnot. 


What, are my doors oppos'd againſt my paſſage? 
Shakeſpearee 
5 You ſhall furnith me 
With cloake, and coate, and make my paſſage free 
ba man. 


Would ſome part of my young years 
Might but redeem the paſſage of your age! Shale. 


ance, 


Atterbury. N 


| 


I would render this treatiſe intelligible to every 
3 i | 


PAS 
rational man, however little verſed in ſcholag 
learning, among whom I expect it will have: fon 

: are 
paſſage than among thole deeply imbued with th 
principles. D 

6. Occurrence; hap. 7% 

It is no act of common paſſage, but 

A ftrain of rareneſs. Shakehrar 
7- Unſettled ſtate; aptneſs by condi 
or nature to change the place of abodt 

Traders in Ireland are but factors; tlie nk 
muſt be rather an ill opinion of ſecurity than 6 
gain: the laſt intices the poorer trader, yo 
beginners, or thoſe of paſſage ; but Without the 
firit, the rich will never ſettle in the country. Toy), 

In man the judgment ſhoots at flying game; 5 
A bird of paſſage! loſt as ſoon as found; " 
Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground, Pipe 

8. Incident; tranſaction, 

This buſineſs as it is a very. high paſſue of 
ſo it is worthy of ſerious en bee e e 

Theu do'ſt in thy paſſages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark'd 
For the hot vengeance of heav'n. Sl okeſpers 

9. Management; conduct. e 
Upon conſideration of the conduct and paſſed 
affairs in former times, the ſtate of England oupht 
leared of an imputation caſt upon it. Davin, 
10. Part\of a book; ſingle place in x 
writing. Endroit, French. 

A critick] who has no taſte nor learning, ſeldom 
ventures to praiſe any paſ/age in an author who hu 
not been before received by the publick. Air, 

As to the cantos, all the paſſages are as fabulou 

as the viſion at the beginning. Pete 

How commentators cach dark paſſage ſhun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the ſun. Yang, 

Pass ED. Preterite and participle of af, 

Why ſayeſt thou my way is hid from the Lord, 

and my judgment is paſſed over from my God? 
Jaiab, xl. 27. 

He affirmed, that no good law paſſed ſince king 
William's acceſſion, except the act for preſerving 
the game. Aalifn, 

The deſcription of a life paſſed away in vanity 
and among the ſhadows of pomp, may be ſoon fine. 
ly drawn in the ſame place. Addiſon's Sprfotrn 

Pa"sSENGER. 2. J. ¶ paſſager, French.] 
1. A traveller; one who is upon the road; 


a wayfarer. | 
All the way, the wanton damſel found 
New mirth, her paſſenger to entertain. 
What hollowing, and what ſtir is this? 
Theſe are my mates that make their wills theit au, 
Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chaſe. dhatepents 
The nodding horror of whoſe ſhady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand'ring paſſengers Mi. 
Apelles, when he had finithed any work, expolt2 
it to the ſight of all paſſengers, and conceated bim - 
ſelf to hear the cenſure of his faults. Dryden, 
2. One who hires in any vehicle the l. 


berty of travelling. | 
The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempeſt doth 
attend the unſkilful words of a paſſengers Sacre. 
PASSENGER falcon. n. J. A kind of mi- 
gratory hawk. Ainfecort. 
Pa'sstR. 1. . [from paſi.] One vio 
paſſes; one that is upon the road. 
Under you ride the home and foreign hyp!" 
in ſo near a diſtance, that, without troubling die 
paſſer, or borrowing Stentor's voice, you m 
fer with any in the town. h Care's 
Have we ſo ſoon forgot, 

When, like a matron, butcher'd by her {0% 

| And caſt befide ſome common way, 8 ſpecticie 
Of horror and aftright to paſſers by, 205 
Our groaning country bled at every wein? _ 
Pass1BI'LITY. 2. /. [ paſibilite, Frenc , 
from paſſible.] Quality of receiving im. 
reſſigns from external agents. ge 
The laſt doubt, touching the paſſibility ol. ® 


Spen/ers 


matter of the heavens, is drawn from 15 60 
of the ſun and moon. . 
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external agents. 
e diſputeth with great earneſtneſs, tliat 
id to ſuffer; but he thereby mean- 


ot be ſaid to Here ; 
en chnte divine nature againſt Apoliinarius, which 


ity itſelf Hookers 
h:1d even deity itſelf paſſibics 
\'$$1BLENESS. 2. J from paſible. ] Qua- 


lity of receiving impreſſions from exter- 


” 452 after it the hereſy of the faſſillereſt of 


ity; | hriſt was become, in their 
the deity; the deity of C t w. f 
oe the ſame nature with the humanity that 
was paſſible. : Brerewoods 


Pa'sSING. participial adj. [from paſs.) 
1. Supreme; ſurpaſſing others - eminent, 
No ſtrength of arms ſhall win this noble fort, 
Or ſhake this puifſant wall, ſuch paſſing might 
Hare ſpells and charms, if they be ſaid aright. 
Fairfax. 
2. It is uſed adverbially to enforce the 
meaniag of another word. Exceeding. 
Oberon is paſſing fell and wroth. SH ν ere. 
Ping many know it: and ſo many, 
That of all nations there abides not any, 
From where the morning riſes and the ſun 
To where even and night their courſes run! 
Chapman. 


Many in each region paſſing fair 
As the noon ſky ; more like to goddeſſes 
Than morta! creatures. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
She was not only paſſing fair, 
But was withal diſcreet and debonnair. 
Full ſoon by bonfire and by bell, 
We learnt our-liege was paſſing well. Gay. 
Pa“ssI& BELL. #. . | paſſing and Bell. 
The bell which rings at the hour of 
departure, to obtain prayers for the 
palling ſoul: it is often uſed for the 


bell which rings immediately after 


death. 
Thoſe loving papers 
Thicken on you now, as pray'rs aſcend _ 
To heaven in troops at a good man's paſſingbell. 
Domn.. 
A talk of tumult, and a breath 
Wend ſerve him as his pa//ingbell to death. Daniel. 

Before the paſſingbell begun, | 
The news through half the town has run. Swift. 
PASSION. . J. [ paſfon, French; paſſio, 

Latin. 

1. Any effect cauſed by external agency. 

A body at reſt affords us no idea of any active 
power to move, and when ſet in motion, it is ra- 
ther a paſſion than an action in it. Locke. 
2. duiceptibility of effect from external 
action. 

The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, 
[ciſible and not ſciſſible, and many other paſjicns 
ot matter, are plebeian notions, applied to the in- 
truments men ordinarily practiſe. Bacon. 
3. Violent commotion of the mind. 

All the other is fleet to air, ; 

As doubtful thoughts and raſh embrac'd deſpair. 
| Sgateſpcare. 

Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To werp: whoſe every pa//in fully ſtrives 
To make iteir in thee fair and admired. Spakeſps 
8 eee left | 

V dr2aK into ome merr „non 
£74 to offend him: Ille, 

I you ſhould imile, he grows impatient. Shakefps 

In Lving thou do'ſt well, in. paſſion not; 


Dryden. | 


Wazrtin true love conſiſts not. Miltan. 
: Cruel his eye, but caſt 
dens of remorſe and paſſion, to behold 
g Tre feliaus of his crime condemn'd y 0 


J © ever now to have their lot in pain. 
© «417.5 too fierce to be in fetters bound, 


53 dure 1 N | 
Aud nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryd. 


| PRIN adj. [ pafſible, French; faßt. 


bilis, Latin. ] Suſceptive of impreſſions | 


7. Eagerneſs. 


53 
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perſpicuity, only moves the paſſions, and thereby 
mifleads the judgment. Locke. 
4. Anger. „ 

The word paſſion ſigniſies the receiving any action, 
in a large philoſophical ſenſe; in a more limited 
philoſophical ſenſe, it ſignifies any of the affections 
of human nature ; as love, fear, joy, ſorrow : but 
the common people confine it only to anger. Watts. 

5. Leal; ardour. 

Where ſtateſmen are ruled by faction and inte- 
reſt, they can have no faſſian for the glory of their 
country, nor any concern for the ſigure it will 


make. Addiſon on Medals. 


6. Love. 
For your love, 
You kill'd her father: you confeſs'd you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your paſjion for the 
daughter. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
He, to grate me more, 
Publickly own'd his paſſion for Ameſtris. Rove, 
Survey yourſelf, and then forgive your ſlave, 
Think what a paſſion ſuch a form muſt have. 
Granville. 


Abate a little of that violent paſſion for fine 
cloaths, ſo predominant in your ſex. Sæuiſt. 


8. Emphatically. The laſt ſuffering of 
the Redeemer of the world. 


He ſhewed himſelf alive after his paſſion, by many 


infallible proofs. Acts, i. 3. 
To PA“ssION. v. 2. ¶paſſionner, French; 
from the noun.] To be extremely agi- 


tated; to expreſs great commotion of 


mind. Obſolete. | 
Twas Ariadne paſſioning 


For Theſeus' perjury and unjuſt flight. Shakeſp. 
Pass ION- FLOWER. . J. | granadilla, 
Latin.] A flower. Miller. 


Pa"s$10N-WEEK. . J. The week im- 
mediately preceding Eaſter, named in 
commemoration of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion. | 

Pa“ss ION ATE. adj, [ paſſionne, French. ] 

1. Moved by paſſion; feeling or expreſſing 


great commotion of mind. 

My whole endeavour is to reſolve the conſcience, 
and to ſhew what, in this controverſy, the heart 
is to think, if it will follow the light of ſound 
and ſincere judgment, without either cioud of 
prejudice or miſt of paſſionate affection. Hocker. 


Thucydides obſerves, that men are much more | 


Paſſienate for injuſtice than for violence; becauſe 
the one coming as from an equal ſeems rapine ; 
when the other proceeding from one ftronger is 
but the effect of neceſſity. Clarenilon. 
In his prayers, as his attention was fixt and 
teddy, ſo was it inflamed with paſſionate fervors. 
Fell. 
Good angels looked upon this ſhip of Noah's 
with a paſſionate concern for its ſafety. Burnet. 
Men, upon the near approach of death, have 
been rouzed up into ſuch a lively ſenſe of their 
guilt, ſuch a paſſiona?s degree of concern and rœ- 
morſe, that, if ten thouſand ghoſts had appeared 
to them, they ſcarce could have had a fuller con- 
viction of their danger. Atterbury. 
2, Eafily moved to anger. 
Homer's Achilles is haughty and faffionate, im- 


patient of any reſtraint by laws, and arrogant in | 


aims. Prior. 
To Pa'SSIONATE. S. a. [from paſſon.] An 
old word. Obſolete. 
1. To affect with paſſion, 


Great pleaſure mix'd with pitiful regard, 
Thar godly king and queen did paſſiorare, 
Whilſt they his pitiful adventures heaid, 
That oft they did lament his luckieſs Rate, Spenſer. 


Milton. | 2, To ex preſs paſſionately. 


Thy niece and I want hands, 
And cannot paſſionate our tenfold. grief 


With folded- arms. Shateſpeare's Titus Audrcnicas. 


PAS 


Pa'sSIONATELY. adv. [from paſfontte.} 
1. With paſſion; with deſire, love, or 
hatred; with great commotion of mind. 
Whoever paſſicnately covets any thing he has 
not, has loſt his hold. L'Eftrange. 
If ſorrow expreſſes itſelf never fo loudly and paſ- 
fonately, and difcharge itſelf in never ſo many 
tears, yet it will no more purge a man's heart, 
than the waſhing of his hands can cleanſe the rot- 
tenneſs of his bones, ' South's Sermonss 


mahal, a woman paſſianately loving of her huſband, 
patient of injuries and contempt, and conſtant in 
her kindneſs. Dryden. 
2. Angrily. | 
They lay the blame on the poor little ones, 
ſometimes paſſicna:ely enough, to divert it from 
themſelves. | Locke. 
Pa's$I0NATENESS. 1. J. [from paſſionate. ] 
1. State of being ſubject to paſſion. 
2. Vehemence of mind. 


would marry, is not only allowable but expedient. 
: B cyles 
PASSIVE. adj. [ paſil, French; paſſivus, 
Latin. 
1. Receiving impreſſion from ſome exter- 
nal agent. 
i High above the ground 
Their march was, and the paſſive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
The active informations of the-intelleR, filling 
the paſſive reception of- the will, like form clofing 
with matter, grew aQuate into a third and diſtinct 
perfection of practice. 
As the mind is wholly paſſive in the reception 
of all its ſimple. ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral acts of its 
own, whereby, out of its ſimple ideas, the other 
is formed. Locke. 
The vis inertiæ is a paſſive principle by which 
bodies perſiſt in their motion or reſt, receive mo- 
tion in proportion to the force impreſſing it, and 
refiſt as much as they are reſiſted : by this prin- 
ciple alone, there never could have been any mo- 
tion in the world. Newton's Optics. 
2. Unreſiſting; not oppoſing. 
Not thoſe alone, who paſſive own her laws, 
But who; weak rebels, more advance-her cauſe. 
* Ope- 


re 


th 


3. Suffering; not acting. 
4. [In grammar. ] 
& verb paſſive is that which Cgnifies paſſion 
or the effect of action: as doccor, I am taught. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Pass IvEL Y. adv. [from faſſive.] 
1. With a paſſive nature. | 

Though ſome are paſſively inclin'd, 

The greater part degenerate from their kind. Dryd. 
2. Without agency. 

A man may not only paſſively and involuntarily 
be rejected, but alſo may, by an act of his own, 
caſt out or reject himſelf. Pearſan. 

Pa'sSIVENESS. mn. /. from paſſiwe.] 

1. Quality of receiving impreſſion from 
external agents. 

2, Paſſibility; power of ſuffering. 

We ſhall loſe our peffivercſs with our being, and 
be as incapable of ſuffering as heaven can make us. 

Decay of Picty + 
3. Patience; calmneſs. 
Gravity and paſſivencſs in children is not from 
diſtretion, but-phl-gme. Fell. 
Pass1'vity. 2 /. from paſſive.] Paſſive- 
neſs. An innovated word. 
- There being no mean between penetrability and. 
impenetrability, between paſſivity and activity, 
theſe being contrary and oppoſite, the infinite rare- 
faction of the one quality is the poſition of its cop- 


trary. Cheyne's Pg ilaſpbical Prirciplig- 
PaA's59vE X. 1. . 22 and over. þ wy 
g „ . A feaſt 


I made Meleſinda, in oppoſition to Nour- 


To love with ſome paſſiorateneſs the perſon you | 


South, a 


va 


* — FS: 2 
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PAS 


1. A feaſt inſtituted among the Jews in | 


memory of the time when God, ſmiting 


_ the firſt born of the Egyptians, paſſed 
| | 


over the habitations of the Hebrews. 
The Jews paſſover was at hand, and Jeſus went 
up · | Fohn, ii. 13. 
. The Lord's paſſover, commonly called Eaſter, 
was ordered by the common law to be celebrated 
.every year on a Sunday. Apliffee 
2. The ſacrifice killed. | 3 
Take a lamb, and kill the paſſiwer. Exodus. 
PASSPORT. 
Permiſſion of paſſage. 
Under that pretext, fain ſhe would have given 
a ſecret paſſpert to her affection. Sidney. 
Giving his reaſon paſſport for to paſs 
Whither it would, fo it would let him die. Sidney. 
Let him depart ; his paſſport ſhall be made, 
And crowns for conyoy put into his purſe. Shakeſp. 
_ Having uſed extreme caution in granting p- 
ports to Ireland, he conceived that paper not to 
have been delivered. Clarcndone 
The goſpel has then only a free admiſſion into 
the aſſent of the underſtanding, when it brings a 
- p-/ſpert from a rightly diſpoſed will, as being the 
faculty of dominion, that commands all, that 
ſhuts out, and lets in, what objects it 
: South, 
Aemitted in the ſhining throng, 
He ſhows the paſſport which he brought along; 
His paſſport is his innocence and grace, : 
Well known to all the natives of the place. Dryden. 
At our meeting in another world; 
For thou haſt drunk thy pp: out of this. Dryd. 
Dame nature gave him cemelineſs and health, 
And fortune, for a paſſport, gave him wealth. 
Harte. 
PAST. participial adj. [from paſs.] 
1. Not preſent; not to come. 
Paſt, and to come, ſeem beſt ; things preſent 
worſt, Sha kejpear Lo 
For ſeveral months pa, papers have been writ- 
ten upon the beſt publick principle, the love of 
our country. Sevifr. 
This not alone has ſhone on ages paſt, 
But lights the preſent, and ſhall warm the lat. 
Pope. 
2. Spent; gone through ; undergone. 
A life of glorious labours p.yft. Pope. 
PAST. 1. J. Elliptically uſed for paſt time 
The af is all by death poſſeſt, | 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, 
By giving bids us live to-day. 
PasT. prepoſition. 
1. Beyond in time. 
Sarah was delivered of a child, when ſhe was paſt 
ge. | Hebrews, xi. 11. 
2. No longer capable of. 
Fervent prayers he made, when he was eſteemed 
Paſt ſenſe, and fo ſpent his laſt breath in commit- 
ting his foul unto the Almighty. Hayward. 
Paſt hope of conqueſt, twas his lateſt care 
Like falling Cæſar decently to dye. Dryden. 
Many men have not yet ſinned themſeives paf 
all ſenſe or feeling, but have ſome regrets; and 
when their ſpirits are at any time diſturbed with 
the ſenſe of their guilt, they are for a little time 
more watchful over their ways; but they are ſoon 
di ſheartened. Calamy*s Ser mens. 


3. Beyond; out of reach of. 


We muſt not 
Proftitute our paß cure malady 8 
To empiricks. Shake(p. Ali: well that ends vell. 
What's gone, and what's paf help, 
Should be 7 % grief. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
That France and Spain were taught the uſe of 
ſhipping by the Greeks and Phenicians 13 a thing 
i queſtioning. Heylyn. 
Love, when once paſt government, is conſequent- 
Jy p2f ſhame. L' Eftrangc. 
Her life ſhe might have had; but the deſpair 
Ot ſaving his, had put it paſt her care. Dryden. 


Fenton. 


1. J. | paſſport, French. 


pleaſes. 


PAS 

I'm ſtupiſy'd with ſorrow, pa? relief 
Of tears. : Dryden. 
That the bare receiving a ſum ſhould fink a 
man into a ſervile ſtate, is paſ? my comprehenſion. 

k Ce/lizr on Pride. 

That he means paternal power, is paßt doubt 

from the inference he makes, | Locke. 
4. Beyond ; further than. 

We will go by the king's high way, until we be 
paſt thy borders. Numbers, xxi. 22. 

5. Above; more than. 

The northern Iriſh Scots have bows not 54 
three quarters of a yard long, with a ſtring of 
wreathed hemp, and their arrows not much above 
an ell. Shen ſer on Ireland. 

The ſame inundation was not deep, not paſt 
forty foot from the ground. Bacon. 

PASTE. 2. /. | paſte, French. ] 

1. Any thing mixed up ſo as to be vil- 
cous and tenacious: ſuch as flour and 
water for bread or pies; or various 


kinds of earth mingled for the potter. 
Except you could bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, 
and mould it into a new paſte, there is no poſſibility 
of an holy war. Bacon. 
With particles of heav'nly fire | 
The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire ; 
Which wiſe Prometheus temper'd into paſte, 
And mixt with living itreams, the godlike image 
caſt. Dryden. 
When the gods moulded up the paſte of man, 
Some of their dough was left upon their hands. 
Dryden. 
He has the whiteſt hand that ever you ſaw, and 
raiſes paſte better than any woman. Auqiſan's Spec. 
2. Flour and water boiled together ſo as 
to make a cement, 


3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of pre- 


cious tones, 
To PASTE. v. a. [| paſter, French; from 
the noun. ] To faſten with paſte. 

By poſing the vowels and conſonants on the 
ſides of dice, his eldeſt ſon played himſelf into ſpell- 
ing. Locke. 

Voung creatures have learned their letters and 
ſyllables, by having them paſted upon little flat 
tablets. | Watts. 

PA'STEBOARD. 2. /. | fafte and board. 
Maſſes made anciently by paſting one 
paper on another : now made ſometimes 
by macerating paper and caſting it in 
moulds, ſometimes by pounding old 
cordage, and caſting it in forms. 

Tintoret made chambers of board and paſte- 


.. Foard, proportioned to his models, with doors and 


windows, through which he diftributed, on his 
figures, artificial lights. Dryden. 
I would not make myſelf merry even with a 
piece of paſteboard, that is inveſted with a publick 
character. Addiſon. 
Pa"sTEBOARD. adj. Made of paſteboard. 
Put filkworms on whited brown paper into a 
paſtebrard box. Mortimer. 

PAST EL. 2. . [ glaſtum] An herb. 
Ainſworth. 

Pa'sTERN. 2. . [ paſturon, French. ] 

1. That part of the leg of a horſe be- 
tween the joint next the foot and the 


hoof. 
I will not change my horſe with any that treads 
on four paſtcrns. Shak-ſpeare's Henry V. 
The colt that for a ſtallion is deſign'd, 
Upright he walks on paſterns firm and ſtraight, 
His motions eaſy, prancing in his gait. Dryden. 
Being heavy, he ſhould not tread Riff, but have 
a paſtern made him, to break the force of his 
weight: by this his body hangs on the hoof, as a 
coach doth by the leathers. Grew. 
2. The legs of an human creature in con- 


tempt. 


+ 


( 


PAS 
So ſtraight ſhe walk'd, and on her 5 ft . 
If ing ker behind; . f d her pole in 
Now turning ſhort, he better Htik'd her face. Dri 
Pa'sTIL. 2. J. [ paftillus, Latin; ta 1 
French.] A roll of paſte, 
To draw with dry colours, make long aſi 
by grinding red lead with ſtrong wort, and * 
them up like pencils, drying them in the 
: Peacham on Drawer, 
Pa'STIME. 2. J. ¶Faſſ and tine. Sport; 
amuſement; diverſion. „ 
It was more requilite for Zelmane's hure 
reſt, than ſit up at thoſe paſtimes; but the the 
felt no wound but one, earneſtly defireg to han 
the paſtorals. 8445 
Ill de as patient as a gentle ftream, 12 
And maſte a paſtime of each weary ſtep, 
Fill the laſt itep has brought me to my love, 954. 
Faſtime paſſing excellent, 
If huſbanded with modeſty. 
With theſe 
Find paſtime, and bear rule; thy realm is large. 
. Matei, 
A man, much addicted to luxury, recrextion, ar; 
paſlime, ſhouid never pretend to devote mf er. 
tirely to the ſciences, uniels his ſoul be to fg 
that he can taſte theſe entertainments eminem; 
in his cloſet. „ 
Pas TOR. 2. J. [ paſtor, Latin; faber, 
old French. ] 
1. A ſhepherd. 


Receive this preſent by the muſes made, 
The pipe on which the Aſcræan paſty lid. 


D rid, 


Shak:ſear, 


The paſtor ſhears their hoary beards, 
And eaſes of their hair the loaden herds. Dry, 


2. A clergyman who has the care of 4 
flock ; one who has ſouls to feed vin 


ſound doctrine, 

The paſtor maketh ſuits of the people, and they 
with one voice teſtify a general aſſent thercunty, et 
he joyfully beginneth, and.they with like aac 
follow, dividing between them the ſentences leit. 
with they ſtrive, which ſhall much ſhe lis or, 
and ftir up others zeal to the glory of God. N. 

The firſt branch of the great work belonging 1 
a paſtor of the church, was to teach. it, 

All biſhops are paſtors of the common 1 

A breach in the general form of worchip »:s 
reckoned too unpopular to be attempted, neter 
was the expedient then found out of maintan'; 
ſeparate paſtors out of private purſes. Lr. . 

PA'STORAL. adj. | faſtoralis, Latin; ar. 
ral, French. ] | 
1. Rural; ruſtick ; beſeeming ſhephercs; 
imitating ſhepherds. 
In thoſe paſtoral paſtimes, a great mans dn 
were ſent to follow their flying predeceiſols. O. 
2. Relating to the care of ſouls. _ 

Their lord and maſter taught concerns ©” 
paftora] care he had over his own flock. I.. 

The biſhop of Saliſbury recommendech the tes! 
ſatire of Juvenal, in his paſtora/ letter, i the fe 


— 


rious peruſal of the djvines of his dioceie. A 
Pa'sTORAL. . J. A poem in _ 
any action or paſſion is repreſented d 
its effects upon a country life: cf 4. 
cording to the common practice in 5: 
ſpeakers take upon them the SY 
of ſhephezds; an idyl; a bucolic l 
4 —_ - 
Paſtoral is an imitation of the ation 01 * 
herd; the form of this imitation 5 8 the 
narrative, or.mixed of both, the tavie wor 3 
manners not too polite nor too rutick. 5 = 
The beſt actors in the world, for ll 
dy, hiſtory, paſtoral. Shakeſpeare crap 
There ought to be the ſame _— A the 
paſiorals and elegies, as between the 1 
country and the court; the latter thouls "rs mY 
clean, tender, and paſſionate: the thought 0 


ſun. 


* n TEAM OY 
R 88 nd F 


PAT 


' ted h . . 
be bela, more gay, and more elevated than 8 2 


5 226 ay. n./. [paftifarit, French ; from 


aſte. = ; 
Ihe act of making pies. 
Let never freſſi machines your paſtry try, 7 


Unlels grandees or magiſtrates are by, i 0 
Then you may put a dWarf into A pie. King. 
J; - aſte. 
| Pies or baked p 
5 Remember 
The ſe:d cake, the paſteries, and the a” pot. 
Il'{{CY 


Ports of chaſe, or fowls of game, 
In r built, or from the ſpit, or boil'd, 
( amber team d. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
3. The place where paſtry 15 made. 
They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry. 
Shakeſpeare. 
P;"TRY-COOK. #. J. [ pafiry and cook. ] 
One whoſe trade is to make and ſell 
things baked in paſte. | ; 
1 with you knew what my huſband has paid to 
me and confectioners. Arbuthnot. 


41 w 


pas TbRABL E. adj. [from paſture.) Fit 
for pallure. 


Pas RAE u. . ¶ paſturage, French. 


1. The buſineſs of feeding cattle. 

I with there were ordinances, that whoſoever 
kcopeth twenty kine, ſhould keep a plough going; 
for otherwite all men would fall to paſſurage, and 

none to huſbandry. Spenſer. 
2. Lands grazed by cattle. 

France has a ſheep by her to ſhew, that the 
1iches of the country conſiſted chiefly in flocks and 
pajt:, ra ge. Add z ſen. 

3. lhe uſe of paſture. 
Cattle fatted by good paſturage, after violent 
wotion, die ſuddenly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
PaSTURE. 2. J. [ paflure, French. ] 
1. Food; the act of feeding. 
Unto the conſervation is required a ſolid pa/7-rre, 
and a food congenerous unto nature. Browns. 
2, Ground on which cattle feed. 
A careleſs herd, 
Full of the paſture, jumps: along by him, 
And never ſtays. Sbaleſpeare's As you like it. 

When there was not room for their herds to feed 
together, they, by conſent, ſeparated and enlarged 
their paſture where it beſt liked them. Locke. 

The new tribes look abroad 

On nature's common, far as they can ſee 

Or wing, their range and paſture. ry Spring. 
3. Human culture; education. Not uſed. 

From the firſt paſtures of our infant age, 

To elder cares and man's ſeverer page | 

We laih the pupil. Dryden. 
To Pa'STURE. v. a. [from the noun.)] 

To place in a paſture. 
To Pa'sTURE, v. #. [from the noun.] 

To graze on the ground. 

The cattle in the fields and meadows green, 
Thate rare and ſolitary ; theſe in flocks 
E.ſſufing at once, and in broad herds upſprung. 

Milton. 


PasTy, 2. J. [ pafte, French.] A pie of 


crult raiſed without a diſh. 


Of the paſte a coffin will I rear, 
Ard make two paſties of your ſhameful heads. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
I will confeſs what I know; if ye pinch me like 
2 #«//y, I can ſay no more. Shakeſpeare 
If you'd fright an alderman and mayor, 


Within a Faſiy lodge a living hare. King. 
DF RE A man of ſober life, 

Not quite a madman, though a paſty fell, 

And much too wiſe to walk into a well. Pope. 


2 adj. from as, Dutch, Skinner.] 
itz convenient; exactly ſuitable either 


+ to time or place, This is a low 
6 . II. | 


FP 
word, and ſhould not be uſed but in 
burleſque writings. | 
Pat pat; and here's a marvellous convenient 


place for our rehearſal. Shak, Midſ. Night's Dream. 
Now I might do it pat, now he is praying. 


Shakeſpearts 
They never ſaw two things ſo par, 
In all reſpects, as this and that. Hudibras. 


Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found 
very pat to his doctrine of the Euchariſt, Atterbury. 

He was ſorely put to't at the end of a verſe, 
Becaule he could find no word to come pat _ 

; 201 ff. 
PAT. 2. J. | patte, French, is a foot, and 
therce pat may be a blow with the 
foot. ] 
1. A light quick blow; a tap. 

The leaſt noiſe is enough to diſturb the opera- 
tion of his brain; the par of a ſhuttle-cock, or the 
creaking of a jack will do. Collier. 
2. Small lump of matter beat into ſhape 

with the hand. | 
To Par. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſtrike lightly ; to tap. 

Children prove, whether they can rub upon the 
breaſt with one hand, and pat upon the forehead 
with another, and ſtraightways they pat with both. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Gay pats my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite. Pepe. 
PA'TACHE. . J. A ſmall ſhip. 4inferorth. 
Pa'Tacoon. 2. /. A Spaniſh coin worth 

four ſhillings and eight pence Engliſh. 
| Ainſworth. 
To PATCH. v. n. [| pudtzer, Danith ; pex- 
zare, Italian. ] | 
1. To cover with a piece ſewed on. 

They would think themſelves miſerable in a 
patched cbat, and yet their minds appear in a pie- 
bald livery of coarſe patches and borrowed ſhreds. 

f Locke. 
2. To decorate the face with ſmall ſpots 
of black ſilk. 

In the middle boxes, were ſeveral ladies who 
patched both ſides of their faces. Addiſon's Spect. 

We begg'd her but to parch her face, 

She never hit one proper place. a Swift, 
3. To mend clumſily; to mend fo as that 


the original ſtrength or beauty is loſt. 
Any thing mended, is but parch*d. Shakeſpeare. 
Phyfick can but mend our crazy ſtate, | 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 


Broken limbs, common prudence ſends us to 


the ſurgeons to piece and patch ug, L'Eftrange. 
4. To make up of ſhreds or different 
ieces. Sometimes with wp emphatical. 

If we ſeck to judge of thoſe times, which the 


ſcriptures ſet us down without error, by the reigns | 


of the Aſlyrian princes, we ſhall but patch up the 
{tory at adventure, and leave it in confuſion. 
| Raleigb's Hiſtory. 
Eis glorious end was a patcb'd work of fate, 
Ill ſorted with a ſoft effeminate life. Dryden. 
There is that viſible ſymmetry in a human body, 
as gives an intrinfick evidence, that it was not 
formed ſucceſſively and patched up by piece- meal. 
E | Bentley. 
Enlarging an author's ſenſe, and building fancies 
of our own upon his foundation, we may call pa- 
raphraſing ; but more properly changing, adding, 
patching, piecing. Felton. 
PATCH. . /. | pexxo, Italian.] 


1. A piece ſewed on to cover a hole. 
Patches ſet upon a little breach, 
Diſcredit more in hiding of the flaw, 
Than did the flaw before it was ſo patch'd. Shgk. 
If the ſhoe be ript, or parches put; 
He's wounded ! fee the plaiſter on his foot. Dryd. 
2. A piece inſerted in moſaick or varie- 
_ gated work. | 
They ſuffer their minds to appear in a pie-bald 


5. A paltry fellow. 


Pa'"TCHER. 2. /. [from patch. ] 


-q 


PAT 
livery of coarſe patches and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch 


as the common opinion of thoſe they converſe with 
clothe them in. Locle. 


3. A ſmall ſpot of black fiik put on the 


face. | 
How! providence ! and yet a Scottiſh crew 
Then madam Nature wears black pa/ches too. 
Cleaweland. 
If to every common funeral, 
By your eyes maityr'd, ſuch grace were allow'd, 
Your face wou'd wear not patches, but a cloud. 
Suckiinge 
They were patched differently, and cait hoſtile 
gl.inces upon one another, and their patches were 
placed in diftuent ſituations as party ſignals to 
diſtinguiſh friends from foes. Addiſon, 
This the morning omens ſeem'd to tell; | 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell, 
Pope. 


4+ A ſmall particle ; a parcel of land. 


We go to gain a little parch of ground, 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 
Obſolete. 
What a py'd ninny's this? thou ſcurvy parch ! 

| Shak*/pearee 
One that 


Shak-ſp. 


patches ; a botcher. 


Pa"TCHERY. 2. J. [from patch.] Bot- 


chery; bungling work; forgery. A 
word not in uſe. | 

You hear him cogg, ſee him diſſemble, 
Know his groſs parchery, love him, and feed him, 
Vet remain aflur'd that he's a made-up villain. 


Shak-ſpcares 


Pa'TCHWORK. a. , [| patch and wwork,}] 


Work made by ſewing ſmall pieces of 
different colours interchangeably toge- 
ther. | 
When my cloaths were finiſhed, they looked like 
the patchwork, only mine were all of a colour. 
| Swifts 
Whoever only reads to tranſcribe” ſhining re- 
marks, without entering into the genius and ſpirit 
of the author, will be apt to be miſled out of the 
regular way of thinking; and all the product of 
all this will be found a manifeſt incoherent piece of 


patchIworke So ift. 
Foreign her air, her robe's diſcordant pride 
In patch ver flutt' ring. Popes 


To pateb-aborꝶ learn'd quotations are ally'd, 
Both ſtrive to make our poverty our pride. Youngs 


PaTEe. 2. J. [This is derived by Skinner 


from tete, Fr.] The head. Now com- 
monly uſed in contempt or ridicule ; 
but anciently in ſerious language. 


Senſeleſs man, that himſelf doth hate, 
To love another; 


Here take thy lover's token on thy pate. Spenſer. 
Behold the deſpaire, 

By cuſtome and covetous pates, f 

By gaps and opening of gates. Tuſſere 


He is a traitor, let him to the tower, 
And crop away that factious pate of his. 
| Shakeſpeares 
Steal by line and level is an excellent paſs of pate. 
| Shakeſpeares 
: That fly devil, 
That broker that ſtiil breaks the pate of faith, 


That daily breakvow. Shakeſpeares 
| Who dares 
Say this man is a flatterer? The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. Shakeſpeares 


Thank your gentler fate, 
That, for a brujs'd or broken pate, 
Has freed you from thoſe knobs that grow 
Much harder on the married brow. Hudibras. 
If only ſcorn attends men for aſſe:ting the 


church's dignity, many will rather chuſe to neglect 


their duty, than to get a broken pate in the church's 
ſervice, South, 
If any young novice happens into the neighbour- 


hood of flatterers, preſently they are plying his full 
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' PA'TER-NOSTER, n. , [Lat.] The 


PaTE'RNAL. adj. ¶ paternus, Latin; pa- 


2. Hereditary; received in ſucceſſion from 


PAT 


purſe and empty pate with addreſſes ſuitable to his 
vanity. Scuth. 
PAT ED. adj. [from pate.] Having a 
pate. It is uſed only in compoſition : 
as, long-pated or cunning ; ſhallow- 
pared or fooliſh. | 
PATEFA'CTION. 2. J. [ palefactio, Lat.] 
Act or ſtate of opening. Ainſworth. 
Pa“ TEN. 2. /. | patina, Lat.] A plate. 
Not in uſe. | 
The floor of heav'n 
Is thick inlaid with paters of bright gold; 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings. Shakeſpeare. 
PATENT. adj. | fatens, Latin; patent, 
French.] 
1. Open to the peruſal of all: as, letters 
patent. | 
In Ireland, where the king diſpoſes of biſhop- 
ricks merely by his letters patent, without any 
Conge d'Elire, which is ſtill kept up in England; 
though to no other purpoſe, than to ſhew the an- 
cient right of the church to elect her own biſhops. 
> Leſley. 
2. Something appropriated by letters pa- 
tent. | 
Madder is eſteemed a commodity that will turn 
to good profit ; ſo that, in king Charles the firſt's 
time, it was made a patent commodity. Mortimer. 
Pa"TENT. n./. A writ conferring ſome 
excluſive right or privilege. | 
If you are ſo fond over her iniquity, give her 


patent to offend ; if it touch not you, it comes near | 


no body. Shakeſpeare. 
So will I grow, fo live, fo die, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordſhip. Shate/pe Midſ. Night's Dream. 

We are cenſured as obſtinate, in not comply- 

ing with a royal patent. Sift. 
PaTENTEE.. z. /. [from patent.] One 
who has a patent, 

If his tenant and patentee diſpoſe of his gift, 
without his kingly conſent, the lands ſhall revert 
to the king. Bacon. 

In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, the 
ſecurities obliged the patentee to receive his money 
back upon every demand. Sao ft. 


lord's prayer. 


ternel, French. 
1. Fatherly; having the relation of a fa- 


ther; pertaining to a father. 
I diſclaim all my paternal care, 

-Propinquity and property of id, 

And as a ſtranger to my heart and me | 

Hold thee. Shaheſpeare's Kirg Lear. 
Grace ſigniſies the paternal favour of God to his 

ele children. Hammond. 
Admonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow 

chriſtians or governors of the church. Hammond. 
They ſpend their days in joy unblam'd ; and 

dwell 
Long time in peace, by families and tribes, 
Under paternal rule. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


one's father. | 
Men plough with oxen of their own 


Their ſmall paternal field of corn. Dryden. 


He held his paternal eſtate from the bounty of | 


the conqueror. Dryden. 
Retreat betimes | 
To thy paternal feat, the Sabine field, 
Where the great Cato toil'd with his own hands. 
Addiſen. 


PaTERNITY. =. /. [from paternus, Lat. 
paternize, French.] Fatherſhip ; 


relation of a father. 
The world, while it had ſcarcity of people, un- 


the 


p 


[ 


PAT 


derwent no other dominion than paternity and elder- | 


ſhip. | Raleigb. 
A young heir, kept ſhort by his father, might 
be known by his countenance ; in this caſe, the 
paternity and filiation leave very ſenſible imprei- 
ſions. | Arluthnot. 
This origination in the divine paterrity, as biſhop 
Pearſon ſpeaks, hath antiently been looked upon as 
the aſlertion of the unity. Waterland. 
PATH. z. pad, Saxon.] Way; road; 
track. In converſation it is uted of a 
narrow way to be paſſed on foot; but 
in ſolemn language means any pal- 
ſage. 
For darkneſs, where is the place thereof? that 
thou ſhouldſt know the paths to the houſe thereof. 
| Fob, xxxviii. 20. 
On the glad earth the golden age renew, 
And thy great father's path to heav 'n purſue. Dryd. 
The dewy paths of meadows w2 will tread. Did. 
There is but one road by which to climb up, 


and they have a very ſevere law againſt any that | 


enters the town by another path, leſt any new one 
ſhould be worn on the mountain. Addiſon en Italy. 
PATHETICAL. adj. LSR 5 pa- 
PATHE”TICK. F thetigue, Fr.] Af- 
fecting the paſſions ; paſſionate ; mov- 


ing, 
His page that handful of wit; 
Tis moſt pathetical. Shakeſpeare. 
How pathetick is that expoſtulation of Job, when, 
for the trial of his patience, he was made to look 
upon himſelf in this deplorable condition. Spe&atr. 
Tully confidered the diſpoſitions of a ſincere and 
leſs mercurial nation, by dwelling on the pathetich 
part. Swift. 
While thus patherick to the prince he ſpoke, 
From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſſion broke. 
| Pope. 
PaTHE'TICALLY. adv. | from pathetical.] 
In ſuch a manner as may ſtrike the 


paſſions, 
Theſe reaſons, ſo pathetically urged and ſo ad- 
mirably raiſed by the proſopopoia of nature, ſpeak- 
ing to her children with jo much authority, de- 
ſerve the pains I have taken. Dryden. 
PaTHE TICALNESsS. 2. . | from patbeti- 
cal.) Quality of being pathetick ; 
quality of moving the paſſions. 
Pa"THLESS. adj. from path.] Untrod- 
den ; not marked with paths. 
Aſk thou the citizens of parh/cſs woods; 
What cut the air with wings, what ſwim in floods ? 
Sandys. 
Like one that had been led aſtray 
Through the heav'ns wide athleſt way. Milten. 
In fortunc's empire blindly thus we go, 
And wander after path/cſs deſtiny, 
Whoje dark reſorts ſince prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide. | Dryden. 
Through miſts obſcure ſhe wings her tedious way, 
Now wanders dazzled with too bright a day; 
And from the ſummit of n pathl:ſs coaſt 
Sees infinite, and in that ſiglit is loſt. 


PATHOGNOMO'NICK. adj. | raF:yrownxsrs 
eld. and yu. Such figns of a 
diſeaſe as are inſeparable, deſigning the 
eſſence or real nature of the diſeaſe ; 
not ſymptomatick. uincy. 

He has the true pathognemonick ſign of love, 
jeal-uſy ; for no body will ſuffer his miſtreſs to be 
treated fo. Arbutbnot. 

PaTnoOLO'GICAL. adj. | pathologigue, Fr. 
from patholog y.] Relating to the to- 
kens or diſcoverable effects of a diſtem- 
per. | 

Pa"THOLOGIST. #. J. [d. and .] 
One who treats of pathology, 

PA"THOLOGY. 2. /. [nav and Atyw ; 


Prior. 


| 


| 


FAT. 
pathologic, French.] That part of me. 


dicine which relates to the diſtemperz, 


with their differences, cauſes, and effects, 


incident to the human body. Quincy, 
Pa"THWAY. #. J. [ path and wav. 4 
road; in common acceptation, a narrgy 
way to be paſſed on foot. 
Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled ſtill, 
Should without eyes fee pathways to his ill, Nat. 
In the way of righteouſneſs is life, and in ts 
puthoay thereof there is no death. Prev. xii, 28. 
When in the middle pathzvay baſks the ſnake; 
O lead me, guard me from the ſultry hours. Gar, 
PA"TIBLE. adj. [from patior, Latin.] 
Sufferable; tolerable. Did. 
PA'TIBULARY. adj. ¶ patibulaire, French; 
from paribulum, Latin.) Belonging to 
the gallows. Did. 
PATIENCE, z. J ¶ patience, French; pa. 
tientia, Latin. ] 
1. The power of ſuffering ; calm endur- 
ance of pain or labour. 
The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macherh, 
Chriſtian fortitude and patience have their oppar- 
tunity in times of affliction and perſecution. Sprat', 
Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, 
Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. Pricr, 
2. The quality of expecting long without 
rage or diſcontent; long-ſuffering. 
Neceſiary patience in ſeeking the Lord, is bet- 
ter than he that leadeth his life without a guide. 
Ecclus. xx. 32. 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee al. 
| 0 Matthews 
3. Perſeverance ; continuance of labour. 
He learnt with patience, and with mceknels 
taught; 
His life was but the comment of his thought. 
Harte. 


4. The quality of bearing offences with - 


out revenge or anger. 
The hermit then aſſum'd a bolder tone, 
His rage was kindled, and his patience gone. Harte. 

5. Sufferance; permiſſion. 8 

Buy their patience be it ſpoken, the apottes 
preached. as well when they wrote, as when they 
ſpake the goſpel. Hoster. 

6. An herb. A ſpecies of dock. 
Patience, an herb, makes a good boiled ſallad. 

ä Mortimer. 

PaTTIEN T. adj, [ patient, French; fe- 

tiens, Latin. | 3 
1. Having the quality of enduring: wil 
of before the thing endured, 
To this outward ſtructure was joined $:e-2% 
- conſtitution, patient of ſevereit toil and . 
1p. - * 
Wheat, which is the beſt ſort of gran, © 
which the pureſt bread is made, is p14. of den 
and cold. 

2. Calm under pain or affliction. 
Be patient, and I will ſtay. S. Lenin Vos 
Griey'd, but unmov d, and patient f your ⁰ 

I die. : Dryaei.'s Thecicr.iue 

3. Not revengeful againſt injuries. 

4. Not eaſily provoked. : 
Worn them that. are unruly, ſupport the wen 

be patient toward all men. 1 Thyſalpnians, Ve 14% 

5. Perſevering; ca!mly diligent. 

Whatever I have done is due to patient e 
. Neqwtife 


6. Not haſty ; not viciouſly eager or im- 
petuous. 


4 


| Too induſtriousgo be great, 
Not patient to expect the turns of fate, 5„ 
They open'd camps deform'd by civil ch. Pri:rs 
M 5 ö rencn. ; 
PATIENT, 2. J. [ patient, F a 


N. 


4 
- 


PAT 
1. That which receives impreſſions from 
external agents. | 


Malice is a paſſion ſo impetuous and precipitate, 
it it often involves the agent and the patient. 
that? Cevernnient of the Tongue. 
atients he kind agents brings, 
In various leagues binds diſagreeing things. Creech. 
ARion and paſſion are modes which belong to 
ſubſtances : when a ſmith with a hammer ſtrikes a 
- co of iron, the hammer and the ſmith are both 
1 =—_ or ſubjects of action; the one ſupreme, and 
= other ſubordinate : the iron is the patient or the 
ſubject of paſſion, in a philoſophical. ſenſe, becauſe 
it receives the operation of the agent. Watts. 
2. A perſon diſeaſed. It is commonly 
uſed of the relation between the lick 


and the phyſician. 


vou deal with me like a phyſician, that ſeeing 
his patient in a peſtilent fever, ſhould chide inſtead 
of a4miniftring help, and bid him be ſick no more. 
| - Sidney. 

Through Ignorance of ; the diſeaſe, through un- 
reaſonableneſs of the time, inſtead of good he 
worketh hurt, and out of one evil throweth the 
ſatient into many miſeries. Spenſer, 

A phyſician uſes various methods for the reco- 
very of fick perſons; and though all of them are 
diſagreeable, his patients are never angry. Addiſon. 
It is ſometimes, but rarely, uſed ab- 


ſolutely for a ſick perſon. 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate | 
With golden canopies or beds of ſtate; 
But the poor patient will as ſoon be ſound 
On the hard matreſs or the mother ground. Dry. 
It is wonderful to obſerve, how inapprehentive 
theſe patients are of their diſeaſe, and backward to 
believe their caſe is dangerous. Blackmore, 
To PATIENT. v. 4. | patienter, French.) 
To compoſe one's ſelf ; to behave with 


patience. Obſolete. 

Patient yourſelf, madam, and pardon me. Shak. 
PAx'TIENTLY. adv. | from patient. ] 
1. Without rage under pain or affliction. 

Lament not, Eve, but patiently reſign 
What juſtly thou haſt loſt. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

Ned is in the gout, 
Lies rack'd with pain, and you without, 
How patiently you hear him groan ! 
How glad the caſe is not your own | | Seoift. 
2, Without vicious impgtuolity ; with 
calm diligence. 

That which they grant, we gladly accept at 
their hands, and with that patiently they would ex- 
amine how little cauſe they have to deny that 
which as yet they grant not. Heozker., 

Could men but once be perſuaded patientiy to 
attend to the dictates of their own minds, religion 
would gain more proſelytes. Calamy's Sermrs. 

Pa'TINE. 2. J. [| patina, Latin.) The 
cover of a chalice. Ainſworth. 

PA'TLY. adv, [from pat.] Commo- 
diouſly ; fitly. 1 

PATRIARCH. 2. /. [ patriarche, Fr. 
patriarcha, Latin.]J | 

1. One who governs by paternal right; 
the father and ruler of a family. | 


So ſpake the patriarch of mankind ; but Eve 
Perſiſted, yet ſubmiſs. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the tices, 
Shoots riling up, and ſpreads by ſlow degrees; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
Supreme in ſtate; and in three more decays. Dryd. 


2. A biſhop ſuperior to archbiſhops. 


The patriarchs for an hundred years had been 
of one houſe, to the prejudice of the church, and 
diere yet remained one biſhop of the ſame kindred. 

Raleigh. 

Where ſecular primates were heretofore given, 

the eccleſiaſtical laws have ordered parriarchs and 


To proper 7 


eccchaltical primates to be placed. Ayliffe's Par af ; 


F 


PATRIARCHAL. adj. | patriarchal, Fr. 
from patriarch.) | 
1. Belonging to patriarchs; ſuch as was 
poſſeſſed or enjoyed by patriarchs. 
Such drowſy ſedentary ſouls have they, 
Who would to patriurchal years live on, 
Fix'd to hereditary clay, 
And know no climate but their own. Nerris. 
Nimrod enjoyed this patriarchal power; but he 
againſt right enlarged his empire, by ſeizing vio- 
lently on the rights of other lords. Locke. 
2. Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs. 
Archbiſhops or metropolitans in France are im- 
mediately ſubject to the pope's juriſdiction; and, 
in other places, they are immediately ſubject to the 
patriarchal ſees. Ayliffce 
Pa"TRIARCHATE. þ n. . | patriarchat, 


PA'TRIARCHSHIP, French ; from pa- 
triarch.] A biſhoprick ſuperior to arch- 
biſhopricks. 


Between eccleſiaſtical, the queſtions are as an- 
cient as the differences between Rome and any 
other of the old parriarchats. Selden. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices ; 
as that of the pontificate, a patriarchſhip and arch- 
biſhoprick. 8 Ayliffe. 

PA"TRIARCHY. #. /. juriſdiction of a 
patriarch ; patriarchate. 
Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, as appeareth in the novel of Leo Sophus, 
touching the precedence of metropolitans belong- 
ing to that patriarchy. Brerexwosd. 
PaTRICIAN. adj. | patricien, French; 

patricius, Lat.] Senatorial ; noble; not 

plebeian. 

I ſee 

TH" inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, 

His horſe's hoofs wet with parrician blood. Adil. 
PaTRr1'Clan. 2. J. A nobleman, 

Noble patricians, patrons of my right, 

Defend the juſtice of my cauſe with arms. Shakeſp. 

You'll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 
A fencer and the ſcandal of the town. Dryden. 

Your daughters are all married to wealthy patri- 

nr. *- : Sæoift. 

PaTRIMO'NIAL., adj. [ patrimonial, Fr. 
from patrimony.] Poſlefled by inherit- 
ance, 

The expence of the duke of Ormond's own 
great patrimonial eſtate, that came over at that 
time, is of no ſmall conſideration in the ſtock of 
this kingdom. Temple. 

Their patrimonial ſloth the Spaniatds keep, 
And Philip firſt taught Philip how to ſleep, Dryd. 

PaTRIMUONIALLT. adv. [from patri mo- 
nial.] By inheritance. 

Good princes have not only made a diſtinction 
between what was their own patrimonially, as the 
civil law books term it, and what the ſtate had an 
intereſt in. Dawenant. 


| PA*TRIMONY. a. / [ patrimonium, Lat. 


patrimoine, French.] An eſtate poſſeſſed 
by inheritance. | 
Incloſures they would not forbid, for that had 
been to forbid the improvement of the patriminy of 
the kingdom. Bacon. 
So might the heir, whoſe father hath, in play, 
Waſted a thouſand pounds of ancient rent, 
By painful earning of one groat a day, 
Hope to reſtore the patrimony ſpent. 
In me all 
Poſterity ſtands curs'd ! fair patrimony | 
That J muſt leave ye, ſons. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
For his redemption, all my patrimony 
I am ready to forego and quit. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Their ſhips like waſted parrimonies ſhew ; 
Where the thin ſcatt'ring trees admit the light, 
And ſhun each other's ſhadows as they grow. 


Dryden. ; 


The ſhepherd laſt appears, 
And with him all his patrimony bears; 


| Davies. 
F 


PAT 
His houſe and houſhold gods, his trade af war, 


His bow and quiver, and his truſty cur. Dryc'en. 


PATRIOT. 2. / | 


1. One whoſe ruling paſſion is the love of 


his country. 
Patriots who for ſacred freedom ſtood. Tick). 
The firm patrict there, 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
Shall know he conquer'd. Addiſon's Cato. 
Here tears ſhe flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 
Such tears as patricts ſhed for dying laws. Pope. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed for a factious 


diſturber of the government. 


PA'TRIOTISM. #./. [from patriot.] Love 


of one's country ; zeal for one's coun- 
try. 

To PaTROCINATE, v. a. | patrocinor, 
Latin; patreciner, old French.] To 
patroniſe; to protect; to defend. Die. 

Par ROL. . J. | patrouille, patouille, old 
French. ] : 

1. The act of going the rounds in a garri- 
ſon to obſerve that orders are kept. 

2. Thoſe that go the rounds. 

O thou! by whoſe almighty nod the ſcale 
Of empire riſes, or alternate falls, 
Send forth the ſaving virtues round the land 
In bright patro!. Thomſen's Summer. 
To PATROL. v. #. ¶ patrouiller, French. ] 
To go the rounds in a camp or garriſon. 
Theſe outguards of the mind are ſent abroad, 
And ſtill Patrolling beat the neighb' ring road; 
Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 5 
Keep poſts advanc'd, and on the frontier lie. 
| Blackmore. 

PA TRON. . /. [ patron, French; patro. 
nus, Latin. ] | : 

1, One who countenances, ſupports, or 
protects. Commonly a wretch who ſup- 
ports with inſolence, and is paid with 
flattery. 

I'll plead for you, as for my patron. Shakeſpeare, 
Ne'er let me paſs in filence Dorſet's name; 
Ne'er ceaſe to mention the continu'd debt, 
Which the great patron only would forget. Prior. 
2. A guardian faint, 
Thou amongſt thoſe ſaints, whom thou do'ſt ſee, 
Shall be a ſaint, and thine own nation's friend 
And patron. Spenſer. 
Str Michael is mentioned as the patron of the 
Jews, and is now taken by the Chriſtians, as the 
protector general of our religion. Dryden. 

3. Advocate; defender; vindicator, 

We are no patrons of thoſe things; the beſt 
defence whercof is ſpeedy redreſs and amendment. 


H, cokere 


Whether the minds of men have naturally im- 
printed on them the ideas of extenſion and number, 
J leave to thoſe who are the patrons of innate prin - 


Ciples. ; 2 Locke. 
4. One who has donation of eccleſiaſtical 
preferment. 


Far more the patrons than the clerks inflame, 
Patrons of ſenſe afraid, but not of vice, 
Or ſwoln with pride, or ſunk in avarice. Weſtey. 


PATRONAGE. 2. /. from patrox.] 


1. Support; protection. 
Lady, moſt worthy of all duty, how falls it 
out, that you, in waom all virtue ſhines, will 
take the patronage ot fortune, the only rebellious 
hardmaid againſt virtue? Sidney. 
Here's patronage, and here our heart deſcries, 
What breaks its bonds, what draws the cloſer ties, 
Shows what rewards our ſervices may gain, 
And how too often we may court in vain. Creech. 
2. Guardianſhip of ſaints. 
From certain paſſages of the poets, ſeveral ſni po 
made choice of ſome god or other for their guar- 
dians, as among the Roman Catholicks every veſle! 
O O 2 15 
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PAT 
Is recommended to the patronage of ſome particu- 
lar faint. Addiſon. 
3. Donation of a benefice; right of con- 
ferring a benefice, 
To PATRONAGE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
To patroniſe ; to protect. A bad word. 
> Dar'it thou maintain the former words thou 
ſpak'ſt— 
—Yes, fir, as well as you dare patronage 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue. Shak. 
An out-law in acaftle keeps, 
And uſes it to patronage his theft. Shakeſpeare. 
Parro'Nat, adj. | from patronus, Latin. ] 
Protecting ; ſupporting ; guarding ; de- 
fending ; doing the office of a patron. 
The name of the city being diſcovered unto their 
encmies, their penates and fatrenal gods might be 
called forth by charms. | Browne 
Pa"TrONEss. 2. J. [feminine of patron; 
patrona, Latin. ] | 
1. A female that defends, countenances, 


or ſupports. | 
Of cloſe eſcapes the aged patroneſt, 
Blacker than earſt, her ſable mantle ſpred, 
When with two truſty maids in great diſtreſs, 
Both from mine uncle and my reaim I fled. FH. 
All things ſhould be guided by her di:ection, 
as the ſovereign patroneſs and protectreſs of the en- 
terpriſe. Bacon. 
Befriend me night, beſt patron:ſs of grief, 
Over the pole thy thickeſt mantle throw. Milton. 
e petitioned his patroneſs, who gave him for 
anſwer, that providence had aſſigned every bird its 
proportion. L'Eſtrange. 
It was taken into the protection of my patroneſſes 
at court. * -Sxviſte 
2. A female guardian ſaint. . 
To PAT RON ISE. v. a. [from patron.) To 
protect; to ſupport; to defend; to 
countenance. | 
Churchmen are to be had in due reſpect for their 
work ſake, and protected from ſcorn ; but if a 
clergyman be looſe and ſcandalous, he muſt not be 
patroniſed nor winked at. Bacon. 
All tenderneſs of conſcience againſt good laws, is 
hypocriſy, and patroniſed by none but men of de- 
ſign, who look upon it as the fitteſt engine to get 
into power. Souih. 
lz have been eſteemed and patroniſed by the grand- 
father, the father, and the ſon. Dryden. 
PAT RON Y MICE. 2. . [ rarewpuro;s Pa- 
tronymigue, Fr.] Name expreſſing the 
name of the father or anceſtor: as, y- 
dides, the ſon of Tydeus. 
It ought to be rendered the ſon, Tectonides be- 
| Ing a patronymick. Brecme. 


PATTEN of a pillar. u. J. Its baſe. 


b Ainſworth. 

PATTEN. u. . | patin, French.] A ſhoe 

of wood with an iron ring, worn under 

the common ſhoe by women, to keep 
them from the dirt. 

Their ſhoes and pattens gre ſnouted and piked 
more than a finger long, crooking upwards, which 
they call crackowes, which were faſtened to the 
knees with chains of gold and filver. Camden. 

| | Good houſewives | 
Underneath th' umbrella's oily ſhed, 
Safe through the wet on clinking pa!tens tread. 


PA'TTENMAKER. n. . [| patten and maker.] 

He that makes pattens. | 

To PA'TTER. v. n. [from patte, French, 
the foot.) To make a noiſe like the 
quick ſteps of many feet. 


Patt ' ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. Dryden. 
The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard 


By ſuch as wander through the foreſt walks. TE. | 
FH 


* 


FAY 
Pa"TTERN. 2. , [ patron, French ;þatroon, 
Dutch, ] 
I. The original propoſed te imitation ; 
the archetype; that which is to be co- 


pied ; an exemplar. 

As though your defire were, that the churches 
of old ſhould be patterns for us to follow, and even 
glaſſes wherein we might ſee the practice of that 
which by you is gathered out of ſcriptures Hookers 

I will be the pattern of all patience z 
Iwill ſay nothing. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

A pattern to ali princes living with her, 8 
And all that jhali jucceed. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Ihe example and pattern of che church of Rome. 

| Clarendon. 

Loſe not the honour you have early won, 

But ſtand the blameleſs pattern of a ton. Dryden. 

Meaſure the exceliency of a virtuous mind; 
not as it is the copy, but the patter} of regal 
power. C, evo. 

Patterns to rule by are to be ſought for out of 
good, not looſe reigns. | Davenant. 


This pattern ſhould be our guide, in our preſent | 


ſtate of pilgrimage. Atterbury. 
Chriſtianity commands us to act after a nobier 
pattern than the virtues even of the moſt perfect 
men. 5 Rogers. 
Take pattern by our ſiſter ſtar, 
Delude at once and bleſs our fight; 

When you are ſeen, be ſeen from far, 

And chiefly chule to ſhine by night. Sævift. 
2. A ſpecimen; a part ſhown as a ſample 
of the reſt. 

A gentleman ſends to my ſhop for a pattern of 
ſtuff; if he like it, he compares the pattern with 
the whole piece, and probably we bargain. 

3. An inſtance; an example. 

What God did command touching Canaan, the 
ſame concerneth not us otherwiſe than only as a 
fearful pattern of his juſt diſpleature againſt ſinful 
nations. | Hcoler. 

4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct 
the cutting, of cloth. N 

To PATTERN. v. a. | patronner, French; 
from the noun. ] gh, 2 | 

1. To make in imitation of ſomething ; 
to copy. 

Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hunt, 
Pattern'd by that the poet here deſcribes. Sap. 

2. To ſerve as an example to be fol- 
lowed. Neither ſenſe is now much in 
uſe. | | 
When I that cenſure him do ſo offend, 

Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in parrtial. . Shakeſpeare. 

Pavan. 2. J. A kind of light tripping 

Pa-vin, dance. Ainſworth. 

PauciLoQUY. z. / | paucilequium, Lat.] 
Sparing and rare ſpeech. Die. 

Pau'ciTyY. 2. J. | paucitas, from paucus, 
Latin. ] A 5 N EM 

1. Fewneſs; ſmallneſs of number. 

The multitude of pariſhes, and paucity of ſchools. 

To Hooker, 

In ſuch flender corpuſcles as thoſe of colour, 
may eaſily be conceived a greater paucity of protu- 
berant corpuſcles. | Boyle. 

Socrates well underſtood what he ſaid touching 
the rarity and paucity of friends. L' Eftrange. 

2. Smallneſs of quantity. 

This paucity of blood is agreeable to many 

other animals, as lizards, frogs, and other fiſhes. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To PAVE. v. a. | pavio, Latin; paver, 
French. 1 

1. To lay with brick or ſtone; to floor 
with ſtone. | 

Should ſhe kneel down, 
Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would break, 
And take her hence in horrour. . Shakeſpeare. 


S ꝛ0i ft. 


1. A ſtop; a place or time of inter 


PAU 

Let not the court be paved, for that (\!!ce1t "9 
a great heat in ſummer, and much cold in Miner, 
From this chymic flame ag 

I ſee a city of more precious mold, 
With. fiiver pav'd, and all divine with gold. Hug, 
The fticets are paved with brick or Freeflons” : 
: Afi, 
2. To make a paſſage eaſy. 1 

It might open and pave a prepared way to his 

own title. 4 Macs, 
PAVEMENT. 2. . | pavimentum, Latio.] 
Stones or bricks laid on the ground; 
ſtone floor. Floor is uſed of ſtone, by; 
pavement never of wood, 

The marble pavement cloſes, he 13 enter'd 
Into his radiant roof. Shakeſpeare's Cymbclng, 

A broad and ample road, whole duſt is gold, 
And pavement ſtars ſeen in the galaxy. Au. 

The long laborious pavement here he treads, 
That to proud Rome th' admiring nations lead;, 

And. ſcv. 

The foundation of Roman ways was madd ar 
rough ſtone joined together with cement; ug. 
this was laid another layer, conſiſting of ſma'l fins; 
and cement, to plane the incqualities of the Met 
ſtratum in which -the ſtones of the upper av: 
were fixed: for there can be no very durable 2 
went, but a double one. Anbuid ri. 

PAVER, = (from pawe.] One io 
PA VIER. lays with ſtones. | 

For thee the ſturdy paver thumps the ground, 

Whilſt ev'ry ſtroke his lab'ring lungs reſound, Gur 
Pavilion. 2. J. | favillen, French. 
tent; a temporary or moveable houle, 

Flowers being under the trees, the trees were (9 
them a pavilion, and the flowers to the tic 1 m1- 
ſaical floor, Sidney. 

She did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue. St. 

He, only he, heav'n's blew pawili;r ſpread, 
And on the ocean's dancing billows treads. Sni. 

It was uſual for the enemy, when there w:: 4 
king in the field, to demand in what part of is 

camp he reſided, that they might avoid firing up: 
the royal pavilian. ; Adai an. 
The glowing fury ſprings, 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and throud; 
Its bright pawilions in a veil of clouds. Pipe. 
To Pav1 LION. v. & [from the noun.] 
i. To furniſh with tents. | 
| Jacob in Mahanaim ſaw 
The field pawilion'd with his guardians bright, Mi. 
2, To be ſheltered by a tent. 

With his batt'ning flocks the careful ſwain 

Abides pawilion'd on the grafly plain. 

PauNncCH. 2. J. | panſe, French; fanga, 
Spaniſh ; pantex, Latin.] The belly; 
the region of the guts. 

Demades, the orator, was talkative, and woubl 
eat hard; Antipater would ſay of him, that he 
was like a ſacrifice, that nothing was left of it bu? 
the tongue and the paunch. act. 

Pleading Matho born abroad for air, 5 

Wich his fat paunch fills his new- faſhion d rt 
ac n 
To PAUNCH. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To pierce or rip the belly; to exente- 
rate; to take out the paunch; to eviſce- 


rate. 

| | With a log SALE 

Batter his ſkull, or paunch him with a ſtake. Sat. 
Chiron attack'd Talthibius wich ſuch might, 

One paſs had paunch'd the huge hydropicx 2 

. 1 „F. 

Pau“ PER. z. /. Latin. ] A poor perion; 

one who receives alms. | | 

Pause. 2. /. [ pauſe, French; aul, 


low Latin; wav. ] mil 
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| ar. ther could we ever come to any pauſe, 8 
155 reſt our aſſurance this way. ooker. 
N crying out for help, 
1.4 Cadio fallowing wy On ſword, 
3 cute upon him; this gen 4eman 
4 pee © Cato, and entreats his pauſe. Shakeſpe 
x d retpite only J require, 
1 thail have quench'd my fire. 
Denham. 

Tis van'ſhment muſt always be rigorouſiy ex- 
|. 1:4 the blows by pazſes laid on till they 
+> mind, and you perceive the ſigns of a 
. Locke. 


Comes 4 fellos 


dome F. an 
I wit ny tears 


re foro. : - 

wh & thoſe exalted to primeval light, 
0 perceive ſome little ie of Joys. 
12 | ole great moments when their god employs 
heir miniſtry» Prior. 
What fr: ie from woe, what hopes of comfort 

bring a 

u' names of wife or great? 8 Prior. 

Our diſcourſe is not kept up in converſation, 
ku: falls into more par;ſes and intervals than in our 
neighbouring countries. Addiſon. 
Suſpente; doubt. 
Like a man to double buſineſs bound, 
I 6ard in paſe where I ſhall firſt begin, 
An. both neglect. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Broak ; paragraph; apparent ſepara- 
ion of the parts of a diſcourſe. 
He weites with warmth, which uſually neglects 
m:h-4, and thoſe partitions and pauſes which 
kn, cducated in the ſchools, obſerve. Locke. 
P ice of ſuſpending the voice marked 
in writing thus —. 
4 top or intermiſſion in muſick. 
PAUSE. V. 7, 
To wait; to ſtop; not to proceed; to 
| forbear for a time, uſed both of ſpeech 


and action. 

Tarry ; pauſe a day or two, 

def re you hazard: for in chuſing wrong 

1% jour company; therefore forbear a while. 
Shakeſpeare. 

(he me leave to read philoſophy, 

aud, white ] poiſe, ſerve in your harmony. Shak. 

ig a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus'd. 

Milton. 

ere who in his journey baits at noon, 

itz) bent on ſpecd, fo here th' archangel paus'd, 

cn 4 world deſtroy'd and world reſtor d. Milt. 

Jo deliberate. | 

bear Worceſter to death, and Vernon too, 

Ciher offenders we will pauſe upon. Shakeſpeare. 

> *1yman, pauſing a little upon the matter, the 

le. of bis fury being over, ſuffered himſelf to be 

Mreated, : ; Kunolles. 

Jo be intermitted. 5 

bat aue did the ſow ſolemn knell inſpire, 

e feeling organ, and the pauſing Choir, 

and tix lat words, that duſt to duſt convey'd ! 


Z | Tickel. 
\U*ER, z. J. [from pauſe.] He who 
pales; he who deliberates. =, 
Sw expedition of my violent love 
the pauſer, reaſons Shakeſpeare's Macb. 


M. z. /. [pawen, Welſh. ] 


I. The foot of a beaſt of rey. 
"4 One choſe his ground, 

h ace ruſhing he might ſureſt ſeize them both, 
oc in each pazv. Milton's Paradiſe Let. 
Sp bear, that tears the prey, and when pur- 
©, oft he become a prey, goes backward into 
© <1 that the hunter rather miſtakes, than 
nds the way of his paws Holyday. 
9 bee and ſerpent know their ſtings, and the 
1 uſe of his pazoss More againſt Atheiſn:. 
A ng had been brought up to painting, where 
3 ene lion under the feet of a man, you 
hy have had twenty men under the pany of a 
b : L' Eftrange. 
. Each claims. poſſeſſion, | 

cher paꝛos are faſtened on the prey. Dryd. 


PAW 


2, Hand. In contempt. : 
Be civil to the wretch imvloring, 
And lay your pazvs upon him without roaring. 
| Dryden. 
To Paw. v. . [from the noun.} To 
draw the fcre foot along the ground, 
The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight 
Shifts p'ace, and paws, and hopes the promus'd 
fight. Dryden. 
Th' impatient coarſer pants in every vein, 
And parvirg, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs'd, 
And, ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. Pope. 
Once, a fiety horſe, pagving with his hoof, 
ſtruck a hole in my handkerchief. Sift. 
To Paw. v. a. 
1. To ftrike with a drawn ſtroke of the 


fore foot. 
His hot courſer pazo'd th* Hungarian plain, 
And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vain. Tickel. 
2. To handle roughly. 
3. To fawn; to flatter. 
Pa'weD. adj. [from paw. ] 
1. Having paws. h 
2. Broad footed. 
PAWN. 2. /. fand, Dutch; pan, Fr.] 
1. Something given to pledge as a ſecu— 
rity for money borrowed or promiſe 
made. 6 
Her oath for love, her honour's pazon. Shakcſp. 
As for mortgaging and pawning, men will not 
take patons without uſe; or they will look for the 
forfeiture. Bacon. 
He retains much of his primitive efteem, that 
abroad his very word will countervail the bond or 
fazon of another. Hoævel. 
Here's the very heart, and ſoul, and life- 
blood of Gomez; pawns in abundance, till the 
next bribe helps their huſbands to redeem them. 
Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
2. The ſtate of being pledged. 
Sweet wife, my honour is at pawn, 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Redeem from broki:s paren the blemiſh'd crown, 
Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſceptre's gilt. 


: Shakzjpeares 
3. A common man at cheſs, 
Here I a bazon admire, 
That £1 advancing high x, 
At top of all became 
Another thing and name. Croley, 


To Pawn, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
pledge; to give in pledge. It 1s now 
ſeldom uſed but of pledges given for 
money. 

I hold it cowardice 
To reſt miſtruſtful, where a noble heart 
Hath around an open hand in ſign of love. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Let's lead him on with a fine baited delay, till 
he hath pawwn'd his horſes. Shakeſpeare. 
I dare pazon down my life for him, that he 
hath writ this to feel my affection to your honour. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Will you thus break your faith ?— 
.I patwn'd you none: 
I promis'd you redreſss Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
I'll paon the little blood which I have left, 
To ſave the innocent. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
If any thought annoys the gallant youth, 
"Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance, 
For which he lately paon' d his heart. Waller. 
She who before had mortgay'd her eſtate, 
And pavn'd the laſt remaining piece of plate. 
: Dryden. 
One part of the nation is pawoned to the other, 
with hardly a poſſibility of being ever redeemed. 
6 


* 


Ainſworth, 


1 


PAY 


Pa-W-N BROKER. 2. . [ fawn and brher.] 
One who lends money upon pledge. 

The uſurers or money-changers were a ſort of 

a ſcandalous employment at Rome; thoſe money- 

ſcriveners ſeem to have been littie better than our 

 pawnbrek:rs. Arbuttuct. 


To PAY. v. a. ¶ paier, French; apagar, 
Spaniſh ; pacare, Latin.] 
1. To diſcharge a debt. It is applied to 


debts of duty, as well as debts of com- 


merce. | | 
You have done enough, and have perform'd 
A ſaint-like forrow ; and indeed paid down 


More penitence, than done treſpaſs. Shakeſpeare 
Your fon has paid a ſoldier's debt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man. Shakeſpeare 


She does what ſhe will, ſay what ſhe will, take 
all, pay all. Shakeſpeare's Merry Vives of Windſure 
The king and prince 

Then paid their off rings in a ſacred grove 
To Hercules. Dryden. 
An hundred talents of filver did the children of 
Ammon fa. 2 Chronicles, xxvii. Go 
I have peace-offerings with me; this day have 1 
nid my vows. 3 Proverbs, vii. 14. 

2. It is oppoſed to borrow. 
The wicked borroweth, and f ayetb not again 
Palms. 
3. To diſmiſs one to whom any thing is 
due with his money: as, he had paid 
his labourers. ns 

4. To atone; to make amends by ſuffer- 
ing: with for before the cauſe of pay- 
ment, 

If this prove true, they'll pay fot. Shakeſpeares 

Bold Prometheus, whoſe untam'd defire 

Rival'd the ſun with his own heav*nl; fire, 
Now doom'd the Scythian vulture's endleſs prey, 
Severely pays fen animating clay. Reſcommon. 
Men of parts, who were to act according to the 
reſult of their debates, and often pay for their 
miſtakes with their heads, found thoie ſcholaſtick 
forms of little uſe to diſcover truth. Locke. 
5. To beat. 
I follow'd me cloſe, and, with a thought, ſeven 
of the eleven I paid. Shakejpeare's Henry IV. 
Forty things more, my friends, which you knovs 
true, | 
For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you. 
Ben Fienſon. 
6. To reward; to recompenſe. 

She I love, or laughs at all my pain, 

Or knows her worth too weil; and pays me with 

di ſdain. Diyden's Knight's Tale. 

7. To give the equivalent for any thing 
bought. 


Riches are got by conſuming leſs of foreign 
commodities, than what by commodities or labour 
is paid for. Locke. 

It is very poſſible for a man that lives by cheat- 
ing, to be very punctual in paying for what he bus; 
but then every one is aſſured that he does not do 
ſo out of any principle of true honeſty. Law. 


Pay. z. J. [from the verb.] Wages; 


hire; money given in return for ſervice. 
Come on, brave ſoldiers, doubt not of the day ; 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 
| Shakeſpearse 
The ſoldier is willing to be converted, for 
there is neither pay nor plunder to be got. L'Efr. 
Money, inſtead of coming over for the pay of 
the army, has been tranſmitted thither for the pay 
of thoſe forces called from thence. Tenpli. 
Here only merit conſtant pay receives, 
Is left in what it takes, and what it gives. Pee 


PAYABLE. adj. | paiable, French; from 
pay. ] 


1. Due; to be paid, 


The marriage -· money, the princeſs brought, wiz 
fayable ten days after the ſolemni ation. arc. 
The farmer rates or compounds the ſums of 
money 
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money payable to her majeſty, for the alienation 
of lands, made without or by licence. Bacon. 
2. Such as there is power to pay. 
To repay by a return equivalent, is not in every 
one's power; but thanks are a tribute payable by 
the. pooreſt. South. 


PAY DaT. . J. ¶ pay and day.] Day on 


which debts are to be diſcharged, or 

wages paid. 

Labourers pay away all their wages, and live 
upon truſt till next payday. Locke. 
Park. 2. /. | paieur, Fr. from pay. 

One that pays. 

Pa'vMASTER. 2. . pay and maſter.] 
One who is to pay; one from whom 
wages or reward is received. 

Howſoever they may bear fail for a time, yet 
are they ſo ſure paymaſters in the end, that few 
have held out their lives ſafely. Hayward. 

If we Cefire that God ſhould approve us, it is a 
ſign we do his work, and expect him our pay- 
| maſters Taylor. 

PAYMENT. 2. J. [from pay.] 

1. The. act of paying. 

Perſons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are 
leſs envied, for their fortune ſeemeth but due unto 
them; and no man envieth the payment of a debt. 

Bacon. 

2. The thing given in diſcharge of debt 

or promiſe. | 

Thy huſband commits his body 
To painful labour both by ſea and land, 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 
Too little payment for ſo great a debt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A reward. 
Give her an hundred marks.— 

An hundred marks! by this light I'll ha' more. 

An ordinary groom is for ſuch payment. Shakeſp. 

The wages that fin bargains with the finner, 

are life, pleaſure, and profit; but the wages it pays 
him with, are death, torment, and deſtruction : he 
that would underſtand the falſehood and deceit of 
fin thoroughly, muſt compare its promiſes and its 

payments together. 5 Scut b. 
4. Chaſtiſement; ſound beating. Ainfev. 
„ PAYSE. v. 2. [Uſed by Sperſer for 
poiſe.) To balance. 

Ne was it iſland then, ne was it pays'd 
Amid the ocean waves, but all was deſolate. 

Spenſer. 
[for poiſer.] One that 


Pa'ysSER, 2. /. 
weighs. 
To manage this coinage, porters bear the tin, 
payzors weigh it, a ſteward, comptroller and re- 
ceiver keep the account. Carew. 
Pea. . . ¶ piſum, Latin; pira, Saxon; 
pois, French. 
A pea hath a papilionaceous flower, and out of 

his empalement riſes the pointal, which becomes 
a long pod fu!l of roundiſh feeds; the ſtalks are 
fiſtulous and weak, and ſeem to perfprate the leaves 
by which they aze embraced; the other leaves 
grow by pairs along the midrib, ending in a ten- 
dril. The ſpecies are ſixteen: 1. The greater 
garden pea, with white flowers and fruit. 2, Hot- 
ſpur pea. 3. Dwarf pea. 4. French dwarf pea. 
5. Pea with an eſculent huſk. 6. Sickle pea. 
7. Common white pea, 8. Green rouncival pea. 
9. Greypea. 10. Maple rouncival pea. 11. Roſe 
Peas 12. Spaniſh moretto pea, 13. Marrow- 
fat or Dutch admiral peg. 14. Union pea. 15. 
Sea pea. 16. Pig pra. Miller. 


PEACE. =. /. ¶ paix, French; pax, Lat.] 

1. Reſpite from war. 
Preſerve us in pcace; ſo preſerve us in peace, 
that war may be always more odious to us than 
neceſſity. | Helyday. 
The Dane and Swede, rouz'd up to fierce alarms, 


| 
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Soon as her fleets appear, their terrours ceaſe, 
And all the noi thern world lies huſh'd in peace. 
: . Addiſon. 
2. Quiet from ſuits or diſturbances. 

The king gave judgment againſt Warren, and 
commanded that Sherborn ſhould hold his land in 
peace. Davies. 

3. Reſt from any commotion. 
4. Stilneſs from riots or tumults. 

Keep peace upon your lives; he dies that ſtrikes 
I ; Shakeſpeare. 
God's peace 


again. 
All aſſembled here in arms againſt 


Shakeſpeare. 
reat fighter, 
Sbak?ſpearee 


dwelling places. 
Shallow, you have yourſelf been a g 
though now a man of peace. 
5. Reconciliation of differences. 
Let him make prace with me. Iſaiab, xxvii. 5. 
6. A ſtate not hoſtile. 

If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at 
peace with me, let the enemy perſecute my ſoul. 
3 | Pſalm vii. 4+ 

There be two falſe peaces or unities : the one 
grounded upon an implicit ignorance. Bacon. 
7. Reſt; quiet; content; freedom from 


terrour; heavenly reſt. 


Well, peace be with him that hath made us 
heavy !=— 
Peace be with us, left we be heavier! Shakeſp. 


Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou ſhalt not die. 
; Judges, vi. 23. 

The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope. Romans. 


than outward eaſe, to be more careful to avoid 
everlaſting torment than light afflictions. Tillaiſen. 
8. Silence; ſuppreſſion of the thoughts. 
"Twill out ;z—I proce ! 
No, I will ſpeak as liberal as the air. Shakeſpeare. 
In an examination, a freed ſervant, who had 
much power with Claudius, very ſaucily had almoſt 
all the words: and amongit other things, he aſked 
in ſcorn one of the examinates, who was a freed 
ſervant of Scribonianus; I pray, Sir, if Scribo- 
nianus had been emperor, what would you have 
done? he anſwered, I would have ſtoud behind his 
chair and held my peace. Bacen. 
She ſaid, and held her peace: ZEneas went 
Sad from the cave. Dryden, 
9. [In law.] That general ſecurity and 
quiet which the king warrants to his 
ſubjects, and of which he therefor: 
avenges the violation ; every forcible in- 
Jury is a breach of the king's peace. 
Peace. znterjedtion. A word command- 


ing ſilence. 
Peace! fear, thou comeſt too late, when already 
the arm is taken. Sidney. 
| Hark ! peace 
It was the owl that ſhriek'd, che fatal bellman, 


Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night. Shak. ſp are. 
Peace, good reader do not weep z 
Peace, the lovers are aſleep. Crafhav. 


But peace, J muft not quarrel with the will 
Of higheſt diſpenſation. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and, thou deep, 
eace ! 
Said then th' omnific word. 
| I prythee peace 
Perhaps ſhe thinks they are too ncar of blood, Dryd. 
PEA'CE-OFFERING. 2. . | peace and fer. 
Among the Jews, a ſacrifice or gitt of- 
fered to God for atonement and recon- 
ciliation for a crime or offence. 
A facrifice of peace-effiring offer without blemiſh. 
| Lev. iii. 1. 
PEACEABLE. adj. [from peace.] 
1. Free from war; free from tumult. 
The reformation of England was introduced in 
a peaceable manner, by the ſupreme power in par- 


Milton. 


and the king's, we charge you to repair to your 


Religion directs us rather to ſecure inward peace 


, 


PE A 
| 2. Quiet; undiſturbed. 


The laws were firſt intended for the 
tion of abuſes and L ; rum preſents 
ſubject. Feaceable cantinumer of Y PEAC 


peach. ] 
If you 
waole oa 


Here. 
fl, 
thee; 
love to myſelf 
ace ſirſt I muſt wy 


Lie, Philo, untouch'd on m 

Nor take it amiſs, that ſo e gn 
I've no envy to thee, and ſome 
Then why ſhould I anfwer; fi 
thee, | 
3. Not violent; not bloody. 

The Chaldeans flattered both Czar and p 
with long lives and a happy and Peaccable hoc 
both which fell out extremely contrars, Hal, 
4. Not quarrelſome ; not turbulent. 


kacH-C 
Hur. 
One 
Mr. Thr: 
geach-calo 
heggare 


Ens. 


The moſt peaceable way for you, if vou 15 dA CHI 

a thief, 1s tv let him ſhew himſelf . ig chicker 

your company. Sbakeſpear; Does t 

Theſe men are peaceable, therefore let them ave! cuckold 0 

in the land and trade. Geneſis, xxxiv, 11, a coc! 
PEA CEABLENESS, 2. . [from peaceall,] Latin. 

Quietneſs; diſpoſition to peace. ot kn 

Plant in us all thoſe precious fruits of piety c ti 

Juſtice, and charity, and praceableneſs, and bes 5 

of mercy toward all others. Hammend's Funden. tae pe 
PEA'CEABLY. adv. | from Peaceablt. n 
1. Without war; without tumult. 2 

To his crown the him reſtor'd, more {t1 

In which he dy'd, made ripe for death by eld, A fow! 
And after will'd it ſhould to her remain, feather 
Who peaccably the ſame long time did weld, Let fla 

| Spenser. 4. like 

2. Without tumults or commotion. 8 I 155 bi 
The balance of power was provided for, el tame bird 

Piſiſtratus could never have governed ſo proce 

ably, without changing any of Solon's laws, Swi; The pe 
3. Without diſturbance. His giaric 

The pangs of Death do make him prin; 

Diſturb him not, let him paſs pcaceadiy. Shak, Ns 8 
PEA"CEFUL. adj. ¶ feace and full. <link 
1. Quiet; not in war: a poetical word, 3 

That rouz'd the Tyrrhene realm with lud The fe. 
alarms, 5 PEAK. B. 

And p:rceful Italy involv'd in arms. Dryden, French 

2. Pacifick; mild. | The t. 
As one diſarm'd, his anger all he loſt; 
And thus with peaceful words uprais d her on Or on NM. 

Auteg. d Arvt 
The peaceful power that governs love repairs \ Thy : 

To feaſt upon ſoft vows and ſilent pray'rs. Dryders F, 

3. Undiſturbed ; fill ; ſecure. | ; 3 

Succceding monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, Py 

Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peaceful cottage riſe. 4%. has 101 
PEA"CEFULLY. adv. | from joacdful.) witbere 
1. Without war. | bait ch 
2. Quietly ; without diſturbance. Herb a 

Our loy'd earth; where peacefully we ſlept, tickly 1 

And far from heay'n quiet pollctiion kept. Did. minate 
. Mildly; gently. : L. To lo 
PEACETULN ESS. 7. J. [from peaci 1 5 

Quiet; freedom from war or diltut | . 85 0 

ance. a L a 1 
PEA"CEMAKER. 2. . [ peace and maler. Liz {ck 

One who reconciles differences. 

Peace, good queen; The + 

And whet not on theſe tao too furious peer, continu! 
For bleſſed are the peacemalers. Shakeſpearte ant of 

| Think us, _ al. n 

Thoſe we profeſs, pracemakers, friends, pe ha EN 
PeACEPARTED. adj. ¶ peace and parted.) hy 

Diſmiſſed from the world in peace. 2th 

We ſhould prophane the ſervice of the dend, 8 

To ſing 4 requiem, and ſuch reſt to her „ Homlte of nd 

As to peaceparted ſouls. Shakeſprare s lieh Thel 
PexCH. 1. J. ¶ peſcbe, French; nalum fei- el. 1 1 

ficum, Latin.] A tree and fruit. enen 

September is drawn with a chearful countenance* Wood 
in his left hand a handful of millet, non = rag 
ing a cornucopie of ripe peaches, feat 3 ©, — 


granades. The 


Bleſs the wiſe conduct of het pious arms; 


J 


to Swift. |; 
5 1 


3 f 
: . wall = 5 N > 
To — Thomſon's Autumn. 
CH. V+ 1. . 

' _— ] To accuſe of ſome erime. 
FE ulk of peaching» 5 pred a yay ſee 
| : 4 In e oun . 
whole oath = t wm Dryden. 
RED. adj. [each and co- 
colour like a 3 i 
comes to jail at the ſuit © 
(One Mr the were, for ſome four ſuits of 
_ -leured ſattin, which now peaches him a 
1 aa Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 
dente. 1. J. | fea and chick.] The 


4 den of a eacock. ; 1 
FR the ee peachick "think to make a 


cuckold of me? Southern. 
E cock. 2. J. [paþa, Saxon; pavo, 
Latin. Of this word the etymology is 
not known: perhaps it 18 peak cock, 
from the tuft of feathers on its head ; 
the peak of women being an ancient 
ornament: if it be not rather a cor- 
rypton of Leaucog, French, from the 
more firikingluitre of its ſpan gled train.] 
A fowl eminent for the beauty of his 
fe:thers, and particularly of his tail. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while; 
And, like a pracech, ſweep along his tail. Shateſp. 
The birds that are hardeſt to be drawn, are the 


tame birds; as cock, turky-cock and peacocke = 
Feacham. 


The pcacock, not at thy command, aſſumes 
His glorious train ® nor oſtrich her rare plumes. 
Sandys. 
The fectel's plumes thy tackle mult not fail, 
Ner the dear purehaſe of the ſable's tail. Gay. 
“HBN. 2. J. | pea and hen; fava, Lat.] 
The female of the peacock. 
Prax, 2. /. [peac, Saxon; pigue, pic, 
French.] 
The top of a hill or eminence, 
; Thy lifter ſeck, | 
Or on Meander's bank or Latmus' peaks 
. Ary thing acuminated. | 
. The riting forepart of a head-dreſs. 
I. Pra, v. 2. | fequeno, Spaniſh, little, 
perhaps /ean ; but I believe this word 


racH-COLOU 
leur. ] Of a 


Prior. 


vithered man has a ſharp face; Fal- 


Harp as a fen: from this obſervation, a 
lickly man is ſaid to feat or grow acu- 
minated, from pique. ] 

. 10 look ſickly. 


Weary ſe'nnights, nine times nine, 


. Jo make a mean figure; to ſneak. 
1, a cull and muddy mettled raſcal, pear, 
like John a dreams, unpregnant of my cauſe. 
. Sha keſpeare. 
The bealing cornuto her huſband, dwelling in a 
©0919 herum of jealouſy, comes me in the in- 
5 * dur encaunter. Shakejpeares 
#AL. 2. / (Perhaps from pello, pellere 
Hufand.] 
* ſucceſion of loud ſounds: as of 
ells, thunder, cannon, loud initru- 
ments. 
ay were ſaluted by the way, with a fair pea/ 
Milery from the tower. : Hayward. 
be in that it mall be the laſt peu to call the 
Juggrrent; or God upon men. Bacon's Eſſays. 
5008 of oranges will ſmell into the ſea perhaps 


Unance will do g 
as much th in a 
cmpaſy? „ Which move 


preſents the downy * Corrupt ee e 


bas ſome other derivation: we ſay 2 


taff dying, is ſaid to have @ 1e as | 


Seal he dindle,- rk, and pine. Shake Macbeth. 


The breach of faith cannot be fo highly expreſſ- 


miles; bat what is that, fince a peal of | 


Bacon. 
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A peal ſhall rouſe their fleepz 


| Then all thy ſaints aſſembled, thou ſhalt judge 


Milton's Paradiſe Regdined. 
I myſelf, | 
Vanquiſh'd with a pea of words, O weakneſs ! 
Gave up my fort of ſilence to a woman. Milton. 
From the Moors camp the noiſe grows louder 
ſtill; | 
Peals of ſhouts that rend the heay'ns. Dryden. 
Oh! for a peal of thunder that would make 
Earth, ſea, and air, and heaven and Cato tremble ! 
Addiſon. 
2. It 1s once uſed by Shakeſpeare for a low 
duil noiſe, but improperly. | 
Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 
The ſhard: born beetle with his drowſy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be 
done 2 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To PEAL. wv. 1. [from the noun.] To 


play ſolemnly and loud. 
Let the pcaling organ blow 

To the full-yoic d quire below, 

In ſervice high and anthems clear, 

As may, with ſweetneſs through mine ear, 

Diſſolve me into extaſies, 
And bring all heav'n before mine eyes. Milton. 
The praling organ, and the pauſing Choir; 

And the laſt words, chat duſt to duſt convey'd. 

Tickel. 


Bad men and angels. 


To PEAL. wv. a. 
1. To aſſail with noiſe. 
Nor was his ear leſs peal'd 
With noiſes loud and ruinous,” than when Bellona 
| ſtorms, 
With all her batt'ring engines, bent to raſe 
Some capital city. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


2. To itir with ſome agitation : as, to 
feal the pot, is when it boils to ſtir the 
liquor therein with a ladle. Ainſworth. 


PEAR. n. J. ¶ poire, French; zyrum, Lat. 

The ſpecies are Xighty-four: 1. Little mu 
peer, commonly called the ſupreme. 2. The 
Chio pear, commonly called the little baſtard muſk 
fear. 3. The haſting pear, commonly called 
the green chiſſel. 4. The red muſcadelle; it is 
alſo called the faireſt. 5. The little muſcat, 
6. The jargonelle. 7. The Windſor pear. . 8. The 
orange muſk, 9. Great blanket, 10. The litile 
lanket pcar. 11. Long ſtalked blanket pear. 
12. The ſkinleſs pear. 13. The muſk robin 
pear. 14. The mulk drone pear. 15. The green 
orange pear. 16. Cailoktte. 17. T ag- 
dalene pcar. 18. The great onion pcar. 19. The 
Auguſt muſcat. 20. The roſe pcar. 21. The 
perfumed ear. 22. The ſummer bon carctien, 
or good chriſtian» 23. Salviati. 24. Roſe water 

| pear. 25. The choaky pear. 26. The ruſſelet 
fear. 27. The prince's pears 28. The great 
mouth water pear. 29. Summer burgamot. 30. 
The Autumn burgamot. 31. The Swiſs bur- 
gamot. 32. The red butter pear. 33. The 
dean's fears 34. The long green pear; it is 
called the Autumn month water pear. 35. The 
wnite and grey monſieur John. 36. The flower- 
ed muſcat. 37. The vine pear. 38. Rouſſeline 
gear. 39. The knave's pear. 40. The green 
ſugar pear. 41. The marquis's pears 42. The 
burnt cat; it is alſo called the virgin of Xantonee. 
43. Le Befidery; it is. fo called from Heri, 
which is a foreſt in Bretagne between Bennes 
and Nantz, where this pear was found. 44. The 
craſane, or burgamot craſane; it is alſo called 
the flat butter pear» 45. The lanſac, or dauphin 
fear. 46. The dry martin. 47. Ihe villain of 
Anjou; it is alſo called the tulip pear and the great 
49. The 


Orange. 48. The large ſtalked pear . 
Amadot pear. 50. Little lard _ 51. The 
0 


good Lewis pear. 52. The Colmar pear; it is 
alſo called the manna pear and the late burga- 
mot. 53. The winter long green pear, or the 
landry wilding. 54. La virgoule, or la virgoleuſe. 
55. Poire d' Ambrette; this is fo called from its 


muſky flavour, which reſembles the ſmell of the 


the needle, 
2. [Poetically.] Any thing round and 


Upon their tender knees begg'd mercy. 


| PEA'RLED. adj 
; 


ſweet ſultan flower, which is called Ambrette in 
France. 56. The winter thorn pear. 57. The 
St. Germain pear, or the unknown of la Pare; it 
being firſt diſcovere? upon the banks of a river 
called by that name in the pariſh of St. Germain. 
58. The St. Auguſtine. 59. The Spaniſh bon 
chretien. 60. The pound fear. 61. The wild- 
ing of Caſſoy, a foreſt in Brittany, where it was 
diſcovered. 62, The lord Martin pear. 63. The 
winter citron pear; it is aiſo called the muſk 
orange pear in ſore places. 64. The winter 
roſſelet. 65. The gate 2 this was diſcovered 
in the province of Poictou, where it was much 
efteemed, 66. Bergamotte Bugi: it is alſo called- 
the Eaſter burgamot. 67. The winter bon chre- 
tien pear. 68, Catillac or cadillac. 69. La paſ- 
tourelle. 70. The double flowering pear. 71. 
St. Martial; it is alſo called the angelic pear. 
72. The wilding of Chaumontelle. 73. Car- 
melite. 74. The union pear, 75. The aurate. 
76. The fine preſent; it is alſo called St. Samp- 
ſon. 77. Le rouſſelet de Reims. 78. The ſum- 
mer thorn pear. 79. The egg pear; fo called 
from the figure of its fruit, which is ſhaped like 
an egg. 80. The orange tulip fear. 81. La 
manſuette. 82. The German mulcat. 83. The 
Holland burgamot. 84. The pear of Naples, 
Miller. 
They would whip me with their fine wits, tilt 
I were as creſt fallen as a dried pear. Shakeſpeare. 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man, of 
a choleric aſpect, upon his arm a baſket of pears, 
plums, and apples. Peacbam. 
The juicy pcar he, 
Lies in a ſoft profuſion ſcatter d round. Thomſere 

PEARCH, 2. J. | pertica, Latin.] 

1. A long pole for various uſes. 

PEARCH-STONE. 2. J. [from fearch and 

one. | A ſort of ſtone, 

PEARL. z. J. [ perle, French; perla, 
Spaniſh ; ſuppoſed by Salmaſſus to come 
from /þherula, Latin.] 

1. Pearls, though eſteemed of the num- 
ber of gems by our jewellers, are but 
a diſtemper in the creature that pro- 
duces them: the fiſh in which pearls are 
moſt frequently found is the Eaſt In- 
dian berbes or pearl oyſter: others are 
found to produce pearls ; as the com- 
mon oyſter, the muſcle, and various 
other kinds ; but the Indian pearls are 
ſuperior to all: ſome pearls have been 
known of the ſize of a pigeon's egg; as 
they increaſe in ſize, they are leſs fre- 
quent and more valued: the true ſhape 
of the pearl is a perfect round; but 
ſome of a conſiderable ſize are of the 
ape of a pear, and ſerve for ear-rings. 

| -- 
A pearl julep was made of a diſtilled milk. 
Wiſcmans 
Flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like faphire, pcar!, in rich embroidery \ | 
Buckled below fair knighthood's beading knee. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Cataracts pear/-coloured, and thoſe of the colour 
of burniſhed iron, are eſteemed proper to endure 


| Sharps 


clear, as a drop. 

Dropping liquid pearl, 
Before the cruel queen, the lady and the girb 
Drayton. 


PEARL. 2. /. [allugo, Latin.) A white 
ſpeck or film growing on the eye. 

Ainſworth, 

[from pearl.] Adorned 


or ſet with pearls. 
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a The water nymphs - 
Held up their pearlid wriſts, and took her in, 
Beating her ſtraight to aged Nereus hall. Milton. 


PEa"RLEYED. adj. [ jeerl and eye.] Hav- 
ing a ſpeck in the eye. 
PEA'RLGRASS. 
Pra"RILPLANT. F. J. Plants. Ainſæu. 
PRARLWORT. | 
PLAa'RLY. ad. | from fearl.] | 
i. Abounding with pearls; containing 
pearls. | 
Some in their pcarly ſhells at eaſe, attend 
Moiſt nutriment. Miiton's Paradiſe L:ft. 
2. Reſembling pearls. 
Which when the heard, ſull pcarly floods 


T in her eves might view. Drayton. 
Tis ſweet the bluſhing morn to view, 
And plains adorn'd with pearly dew. Dryden. 


For what the day devours, the nightly de“ 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. Dryden. 
Another was inveſted with a pexrſy ſhell, hav- 
ing the ſutures finely diſplayed upou its ſurface. 
| Wedward. 
Prarmail'n. 2. J. An apple. 
* Pearmain is an excellent and well known fruit. 
Mortimer. 
PEARIREE. 2. . ¶ pear and zree.] The 
tree that bears pears. | 
The peartree criticks will have to borrow his 
name of ad, fire. Bacon. 
PEASANT. 2. . ¶ paiſant, French. ] A 
hind; one whoſe buſineſs is rural la- 


bour. f 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 
to work, which, he faith, is the life of a pcaſan! 
or churl, | | Spenſer. 
1 had rather coin my heart, than wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh. 
Shakeſpcare. 
The poor peaſants in the Alpine countries, di- 
vertiſed themſelves in the ſields, and after their la- 
bour, would be lively and briſk. Brown's Travels. 
Tis difficult for us, who are bred up with the 
ſaine infirmities about us with which we were born, 
to raiſe our thoughts and imaginations to thoſe in- 
tellectual perfections that attended our nature in 
the time of innocence, as it is for a peaſant bred 
up in the obſcurities of a cottage, to fancy in his 
mind the unſeen ſplendours of a court. Sbeth. 
The citizens bring two thouſand men, with 
which they could make head againſt twelve thou- 
ſand peaſants. | Addiſon. 
PEa'saxNTRY. . . Peaſants ; ruſticks ; 


country people. 

How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare ? 
How much low peaſantry would then be gleaned 
From the true ſeed of honour ? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff? Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

The peaſantry in France, under a much heavier 
preſſure of want and poverty than the day-labourers 
of England of the reformed religion, underſtood it 
much better than thoſe of a higher condition 
among us. 5 Locke. 


Pr ASscOp. ) 2. [ pea, cod and Shell.] 
Wee: + The luſk that contains 
peas, | | 
Thou art a ſheal'd pcaſced. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

I ſaw a green caterpiLar as big as a ſmall p-aſc:d. 


Waltm. 


As pcaſcrds once I pluck'd, I chanc'd to fee 
One that was cloſely fil''d with three times three. 
I o'er the door the ſpell in ſecret laid. Gay. 
Peass. z. . [Pea, when it is mentioned 
as a fingle body, makes peas; but when 
ſpoken of colleCtively, as food or a 
ſpecies, 1t 1s, called pea/e, anciently 
peajon ; pira, Saxon; fois, French; 


iso. Italian 3 /i/um, Latin.] Food of | 


peaſe. 


. 


Sowe pcaſan and beans in the wane of the moon; 
Who ſoweth them ſooner, he ſoweth too ſoone. 
ü ; Tuſſer. 
Peaſe, deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild 
and demulcent; but, being full of aerial particles, 
are flatulent. ; Arbutbnot. 
Pear. z. J. A ſpecies of turf uſed for fire. 
Turf and peat, and cowſheards, are cheap fuels 
and laſt long. | Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Carew, in his ſurvey of Cornwall, mentions nuts 
found in peat earth two miles eaſt of St. Michael's 
mount. Woodward. 
Pear. ». J. [from petit, French.] A little 
fondling ; a darling ; a dear play thing. 
It is now commonly called pet. 
A pretty p#at ! it is beſt put ſinger in the eye, 
An the knew why. Shakeſp. Teming of the Shrew. 
A citizen and his wife 
Both riding on one horſe, upon the way 
I overtook ; the wench a pretty peat. 
PEBBLE. n. J. [pæbolp rana, 
PE BBLE STONE. daxon.] A ſtone 
diſtin from flints, being not in layers, 
but in one homogeneous maſs, though 
ſometimes of many colours. Popularly 


a ſmall ſtone. 

Through the midſt of it ran a ſweet brook, 
which did both hold the eye open with her azure 
ſtreams, and yet ſeek to cioſe the eye with the 
purling noiſe it made upon the petble-jicnes it ran 
Over. Sidney. 

The biſhop and the duke of Glo'ſter's men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 

Have fill'd their pockets full of gel bleflones. Shakeſps 

Suddenly a file of boys delivered ſuch a thower 
of pebbles looſe ſhot, that I was fain to draw mine 
honour in. Shak efpeares 

You may ſee pebb/:s gatherel together, and a 
cruſt of cement between them, as hard as the 
pebbles. Baccn. 
| Collecting toys, 

As children gath'ring pebbles on the ſhore. Milton. 

Winds murmur'd through the leaves your long 
delay; 

And fountains o'er the pebbles chid your ſtay. 

: Dryden. 

Another body, that hath only the reſemblance 

of an ordinary pcbble, ſhall yield a metallic and 

valuable matter. | ;  Wadward. 
PE"BBLE-CRYSTATL. #. J. 

The cryſtal, in form of nodules, is found lodged 
in the earthy ſtrata left in a train by the water de- 
pa at the concluſion of the deluge : this ſort, 
called by the lapidaries pebble-cryſtal, is in ſhape 
irregular. odward. 
PE"BBLED. ad}. | from pebble.) Sprinkled 

or abounding with pebbles. _. 

This bank fair ſpreading in a pebblcd ſhore. 
Thomſon. 
Pez"BBLY. adj. [from pebble.) Full of 
pebbles. - 
Strow'd bibulous above I ſee the ſands, 

The pebbly gravel next. Themſon. 

PeECCaBILITY. 2. J. [from peccable. 


State of being ſubject to ſin. 

Where the common peccability of mankind is 
urged to induce commiſeration towards the offend- 
ers; if this be of force in ſin, where the con- 
currence of the will renders the perſon more inex- 
cuſable, it will ſurely hold much more in bare 
error which is purely involuntary. Decay of Piety. 

PE CC ABLE. adj. [from pecco, Lat.] 
Liable to ſin. | 

Peccan1i'L10. 2. J. [Spaniſh ; peccadille, 
French. } A petty fault; à flight crime; 
a venial offence. 

He means thoſe little vices, which we call follies 
and the defects of the human underſtanding, or 

at moſt the peccadillos of life, rather than the 


tragical vices to which men are hurried by their 
unruly paſſions, 


Deanne. | 


= 


Dryden. | 


P E C 


„Tis low ebb with his accuſers, when f. 


cadillos as theſe are put in to frell the ch, g r. 
2 I ; Alter, 
PE ccancy. 2. J. [from Zeccanr, 1 


quality. | 
App!y refrigerants without any precedins 
tion, becauſe the diſeaſe took its n e 
from the diſaffection of the part, and 200 
the peccancy of the humours, pw. 
PE CCANT. adj. [| peccant, Freng 
cans, Latin.] 
1. Guilty; criminal. 
From them I will not ll. 
My judgments, how with mankind I Psd. 
As how with peccant angels late tliey Bs 775 
That ſuch a peccant creature uy d fen, 
and repent of every violation of the ri: d 
and honeſt, this right reaſon could ng; hy; Hg. 


7 
1 0 
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1 b xi 
III diſpoſed; corrupt; bad; ofeay 
to the body; injurious to health. | 


is chiefly uſed in medical writers, 


relieved by bitters, which are a ſort of He 
gall, let 
3. Wrong; bad; deficient ; unforn, 
Nor is the party cited bound to aprexr, if % 
citation be peccant in form or matter. 4 
PECK. 2. J. | from pocca, or perhaps tra 
Far, a veſſel. Siinner.}] 
1. The fourth part of a buſhe!, 


Burn our veſlels, like a new 
Seal d peck or buſhel, for beim true. 
10 every hili of aſhes, ſome put aft u. 
Nacked lime, which they cover wich the aste tl 
rain ſlacks the lime, and then they {p.ca them, 
DAoriimer's licjearty 

He drove aboat his turnips in a cart; 
And from the ſame machine ſold pecis of pr 
7. 70 


H. Jon 
IIud. . 


2; Proverbially. [In low language. 4 
great deal. | 
Her finger was ſo ſmall, tho ring 
Would not ſtay on which they did dung; 
It was too wide a feck ; 
It look d like the great collar juſt 
About our young colt's neck. 0406.9 
To PECK. wv. a. {becguer, French; jicin 
Dutch.) 
1. To ſtrike with the beak as a bits, 
2. To pick up food with the beck. 
She was his only joy, and he her prict, | 
She, when he walk'd, went pecking by 91: r 
Can any thing be more ſulpriſing, an tc, 
ſider Cicero obſerving, with a relig dus 2% 
after what manner the chickens f ? 
of corn thrown them ? : , 
3. To ſtrike with any pointed inſtruneit 
With a pick-ax of iron about nt wel 
long, ſharpened at the one end to 5 
headed at the other to drive little 119% een 
cleaie rocks. Carewo's Survey I Ce 
4. To ſtrike; to make blows. _ 
Two contrary factions, both inveterale Lak 
of our church, which they are perpet ug 1 1 
and ſtriking at with the ſame malice. 
They will make head againſt a c m 
whereas mankind lie pecking at one —_— 
they are torn to pieces. : L ws 
5. The following paſſage is periap* 
properly written to fic, to d., 
Get up o' th' rail, I'll peck you 0 hy ** 


Sie 
PECKER. 2. /. [from pecł.] 
1. One that pecks. 5 
"ow" > . Se eder. 
2. A kind of bird : as, the 00d /*" 
The titmouſe and the p2k-r5 Dong ah 7-1 
And Progne with her botom ſtain d in Pr'cxL50 


» > 
* 4 


PEC 
P:cxtED. adj. [corru pted from /peckled.] 


otted ; varied with ſpots. _ 
1 5. arc peckled, ſome greeniſh. Waltons Angler. 
PECTI'NAL. . . [from fecten, Latin, 
a comb. 5 


There are other fiſhes whoſe eyes regard the 
hehens, 4s plain and cartilaginous fiſhes, as pec- 
„or ſuch as have their bones made laterally 

Ike 28 : Brown. 
Pr CIT ED. adj. [from Feften.] Stand- 

ing from each other like the tecth of a 

2 708 croſs-legg'd or with our fingers Fecti- 

vated, is accounted bad. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
P:orina TION. 2. J. The ſtate of being 

ectinated. 
The complication or ect᷑ination of the fingers was 

n hieroglyphic of impediment. Bren 
Pe CTORAL.. ad}. [from feforalis, Latin. | 

Belonging to the breaſt. | 

Ting troubled with a cough, pecterals were 

Subeeibed, and he was thereby relieved. Vi man. 
Fe CORAL. 2. J. | Fecterale, Latin; pecto- 

ral, French.] A brealt-plate. 
PECULATE. 1. . | peculatus, Latin; 
pæcu 1 feculat, Fr.] Robbery 

of the publick ; theft of publick money. 
Proviaron. . J. [| peculator, Latin. | 

Robber of the publick. | 
PECULIAR. adj. | peculiaris, from pe- 

cilium, Latin; pecule, French. ] 


with excluſion of others. 
| agree with Sir William Temple, that the 
and humour is peculiar to our Engliſh tongue 
but not that the thing itſelf is peculiar to the 
hbnglith, becauſe the contrary may be found in 
many Spaniſh, Italian, and French productions. 
Swift. 


> 


2. Not common to other things. 

Tic only ſacred hymns they are that chriſtianity 
at gebar unto itſelf, the other being ſongs tov 
o! praite and of thankſgiving, but ſongs wherewith 
a we lerve God, ſo the Jews likewiſe. Hocker. 

One pculiar nation to ſelect 
From all the reſt, of whom to be invok'd. Milton. 

Space and duration being ideas that have ſome. 
ug very ahſtruſe and pecul:dy in their nature, the 
c:1,aring them one with another may be of uſe 
tor their illuſtrations 

3. Particular; ſingle. To join moft with 
beculian, though found in Dryden, is 
improper, 

| neither fear, nor will provoke the war; 

Mr fate is Juno's moſt peculiar care. Dryden. 
Pecu'LlaRk. 2. J. | 
1. The property; the excluſi-e property. 
Þy tincture or reflection, they augment 
Their ſmall peculiar, Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 


Revenge is fo abſolutely the peculiar of Heaven, | 


1 * - 
wat no conſideration whatever can impower even 


"6k 4 * | 
tne belt men to aſſume the execution of it. Scuth. 


Something abfcinded from the ordinary 
Juriſdiction, | 


Certain pecrliars there are, ſome appertaining to | 


1 x 
te dignities of the cathedral church at Fxon. 
Care . 


Some pecnliars exempt from the juriſdiction of | 


te biſhops, Lojl:y. 


de biſhop ; 2 
PECUita"RITY. 1. J. [from peculiar.] 


} . . - 2 
Particulerity ; ſomething found only in 
che. : 
- an author poſte ſſed any diſtinguiſhing marks 
= " © or peculiarity of thinking, there would re- 
min in his leaſt ſucceſsful writings - ſome few 
. tons whereby to diſcover him. Swift. 
+0 HARLY, adv. [from peculiar.] 
1, Particularly ; ingly, 9 
Vor. II. 


. Appropriate; belonging to any one 


F ockes , 


P. E D 


That is peculiarly the effect of the ſun's variation. 
Weoawward. 
2. In a manner not common to others. 
Thus Tivy boaſts this beaſt peculiarly her own. 


Draytcn. 
When his danger encreafed, he then thought 
fit to pray peculiarly for him. Tell. 


PECUNIARNY. adj. | pecuniarivs, from ge- 
cunia, Latin; pecuniaire, French. ] 
1. Relating to money. 

Their impoſtures delude not only unto pecu- 
mary defraudations, but the irreparable deceit cf 
death. Brown. 

2, Conſiſting of money. 

Pain of infamy is a ſeverer puniſhment upon 
ingenuous natures than a pecuniatry mulct. Bacon. 

The injured perſon might take a prrriniary 
mulct by way of atonement. _ Broome. 

Pep. u. J. [commonly pronounced pad. 

1. A ſmall packſaddle. A ed is much 
ſhorter than a pannel, and is raiſed be- 
fore and behind, and ſerves for ſmall 
burdens. 

A pannel and wanty, packſaddle and ped. Tufſcr. 

2. A baſket; a hamper. 
A haſk is a wicker ped, wherein they uſe to 
carry fiſh. Spenſer. 
PEDAGo'G:Cral. adj. [from pedagogue. 
Suitipg or belonging to a ſchoolmaſter. 
PEDAGCGUE. n./. [| fedagogus, Lat. 


u οναν , r and 4 .] One who 


teaches boys; a ſchoolmaſter; a pe- 


dant. 
Few pedagegucs but curſe the barren chair, 
Like hin. who hang'd himſclf for mere deſpair 
And poverty. Dryden. 
To PE'DAGOGUE. v. a. {rarywyic, from 
the noun. ] To teach with ſuperciliouſ- 
neſs. 
This may confine their younger ſtiles, 
Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will's ; 
But never cou'd be meant to tie 
Au:thentick wits, like you and J. Prior. 
PE'DaGoGY. 2. J. [mwaiizyuyia,] Pre- 
paratory diſcipline. | | 
The old ſabbath appertained to the pedagogy and 
rudiments of the law; and therefore when the great 
maſter came and fulfilled ail that was prefigured by 
it, it then ceaſed. White. 
In time the reaſon of men ripening to ſuch a 
pitch, as to be above the pedagogy of Moſes's 
rod and the diſcipline of types, God thought 
fit to diſplay the ſubſtance without the ſhadow. 
South's Sermons. 
P:'DAt.. adj. | pedalis, Latin.] Belong- 
ing to a foot. | Di. 
Pe'paLs. 1. J. ¶ fedalis, Latin; pedales, 
French.] The large pipes of an organ: 
ſo called becauſe played upon and ſtopt 
with the foot. | Dia. 
PEDA NEO US. adj. | fedaneus, Latin.] 
Going on foot. Die. 
PE DANT. 2. /. | zedant, French |] 


1. A ſchoolmaſter. 
A pedant that keeps a ſchool i' th* church. 
Shak: ſpeares 
The boy who ſcarce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud fedant, or declin'd a noun. Dryden. 
2. A man vain of low knowledge; a man 
awkwardly oftentatious of his literature. 
The pedant can hear nothing but in favour of 
the conceits he is amorous of. Glanville. 
The preface has ſo much of the pedant, and ſo 


little of the converſation of men in it, that I ſhall 


pals it over. | Addiſan. 
In learning let a nymph delight, 
The pedant gets a miſtreſs by t. Swift. 


Purſuit of fame with pedants fills our ſchools, 
And into.coxcombs burniſhes our fools, Hung. 


PED 
Prpa'nTICK. 17 | pedanteſgue, Fr. 


PEeDaA'NTICAL. from edant.] Awk- 


wardly oſtentatious of learning. 

Mr. Cheeke had eloquence in the Latin and 
Grech tongues; but for other ſufficiences fedanticæ 
enough. 4 Hayward, 

When we ſce any thing in an old ſatyrift that 
looks forced and prdantick, we ought to c-nfider 
how it appeared in the time the poet writ. Adadiſen. 

Ihe obſcurity is brought over them by igno- 
rance and age, made yet more obſcure by their pe- 
dantical elueidators. Felton. 

A ſpirit of contradiction is ſo pedantick and 
hateful, that a man ſhould watch againf every in- 
ſtance of it. Watts. 

We now believe the Copernican ſyſtem ; yet 
we ſhall (till uſe the popular terms of ſun-riſe and 
ſun-ſet, and not introduce a new pedartick deſcrip- 
tion of them from the motion of the earth. Bentley. 


PrbaA"NTICALLY. adv. { from pedantical,J 


With awkward oſtentation of literature. 
The earl of Roſcommon has excellently rendered 

it; too faithfully is, indeed, pedantically ; tis a 

taith like that which proceeds from ſuperſtition. 
Dryden. 

PEDANTRY. . /. | pedanterie, French. ] 
Awkward oſtentation of needleſs learn- 
ing. | 

*Tis a practice that ſavours much of pedantry, a 
reſerve of puerility we have not ſhaken off from 


ſchool. Browns 
Horace has enticed me into this pedantry of quo- 
tation. Cooley. 


Make us believe it, if you can: it is in Latin, 
if I may be allowed the pedantry of a quotation, 
non perſuadebis, etiamſi ferſuaſeris. Addiſon. 

From the univerſities the young nobility are ſent 
for fear of contracting any airs of pedantry by a col- 
lege education. Sevifte 

To PEDDLE. v. 2. To be buſy about 
trifles. Ainſeworth, It is commonl 
written piddle ; as, what pidaling wor 
is here. 

PEPDERE RO. . J. [ pedrero, Spaniſh, from 
#iedra, a ſtone with which they charged 
it.] A ſmall cannon managed by a 
ſwivel. It 1s frequently written pa- 
7erero. | 

PeDbesTAL. #. /. | piedeftal, French. ] 
The lower member ot a pillar; the 
baſis of a ſtatue. | = 

The poet bawls, | 
And ſhakes the ſtatues and the pedeſtals. Dryden. 

In the centre of it was a grim idol; the fore- 
part of the pcdiſtal was curiouſly emboſſed with a 
triumph. Addiſene 

So ſtiff, ſo mute! ſome ſtatue would you ſwear 
Stept from its pedeſtal to take the air. Pepe. 

PERDESTRIOUS. adj. pedeſtris, Latin.] 
Not winged; going on foot. 

Men conceive they never lie down, and enjoy 


not the poſition of reſt, ordained unto all pedeſtrious 


animals. Browns 
PEDICLE. . J. [from pedis, Latin; pedi- 
cule, French.] The footſtalk, that by 
which a leaf or fruit is fixed to the tree. 
The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and 
compact ſubſtance of their leaves and pcdiclet. Bacon. 
PEDI CUT at. adj, | fedicularis, Latin; 
fediculaire, Fr.] Having the phthiriaſis 
or louſy diſtemper. Ainſevorth. 


PRE "DpicREs, 1. . er and degré, Sdin.] 


Genealogy; lincage; account of de- 
ſcent. . ö 

Jam no heri'd to enquire of men's peiligrees, 
it ſufficeth me it 1 know their virtu-3. Sid q. 
You tell a prdigree 


Of threeſcore and two years, a filly time. Shake g. 
Alterations of Sirnames, which ia former ages 
P P hare 
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PEE 


have been very common, have obſcured the truth 


of our pedigrees, that it will be no little labour to 
gednce many of them. Camden. 

To the old heroes hence was giv'n 
A pedigree which reach'd to heav'n. Waller. 

The Jews preſerved the pedigrees of their ſeve- 
ral tribes, with a more ſcrupulous exactneſs than 
any other nation. Aiulerbury. 

PRC DINENT. #. . | pedis, Latin.] In 
architecture, an ornament that crowns 
the ordonances, finiſhes the fronts of 
buildings, and ſerves as a decoration 
over gates, windows, and niches: it 
is ordinarily of a triangular form, but 
ſometimes makes the arch of a circle. 

| Die. 

PE'DLER. . /. ſa petty dealer; a con- 

traction produced by frequent uſe.] 
One who travels the country with ſmall 
commodities, | 

All as a poor pedler he did wend, 

Bearing a truſſe of trifles at his backe; 
As bells and babies and glaſſes in his packe. Sper/. 

If you did but hear the pedler at the door, you 
would never dance again after a tabor and pipe. 

' Shakepeare. 

He is wit's pedler, and retails his wares 
At wakes and waſſals, meetings, markets, fairs. Sh. 

Had ſly Ulyſſes at the ſack 
Of Troy brought thee his ped/cr's pack. Clæavcl and. 

A narrow education may beget among ſome of 
the clergy in poſſeſſion ſuch contempt for all in- 
novators, as merchants have for pediers. Sift. 

Atlas was ſo exceeding ſtrong, 

He bore the ſkies upon his back, 
Juſt as a ped/er does his pack. Sift. 

PE"DLERY. adj. | from pedler.] Wares ſold 
by pedlers. 

The ſufferings of thoſe of my rank are trifles 
in compariſon of what all thoſe are who travel with 
fiſh, poultry, ped/cry ware to ſell.  Hevifte 

Pe"DDLING. adj. Petty dealing; ſuch as 

edlers have. | | 

So ſlight a pleaſure I may part with, and find no 
miſs; this peddling profit J may reſign, and 'twill 
be no breach in my eſtate, Decay of Picty. 

PepoBA'PTISM. . J. [7413 and gam. cu. 
Infant baptiſm. Dict. 

PepoBa'PTIST. 2. / [rd. and anbic ng. 
One that holds or practiſes infant bap- 
tiſm. | 

To PEEL. v. a. | peler, French; from 
fellis, Eatin.] 

1. To decorticate; to flay. 


The ſkilful ſhepherd pecl d me certain wands, 
And ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. Sha. 


2. [from piller, to rob. ] To plunder. 


According to analogy this ſhould be 
written ill. 
Who once juſt and temp' rate conquer d well, 
But govern ill the nations under yoke, 
Pecling their provinces, exhauſted all 
But luſt and rapine. Milton's Paradiſe Rega. ned. 
Lord like at cafe, with arbitrary pow'r, 
To peel the chiefs, the people to devour 
"Theſe, traitor, are thy talents, Dryden. 
PEEL. 2. /. [| pellis, Lat. pelare, Fr.] 
The ſkin or thin rind of any thing. 
Peer. n. J. [paelle, French.] 
thin board with a long handle, uſed by 
bakers to put their bread in and out of 


the oven. | 
Per LER. 2. [from peel. ] 
1. One who {trips or flays. 
2. A robber; a plunderer. 
Yet otes with her ſucking a peeler is found, 


Eoth ill to the maiſter and worle to ſome ground. 
b | | Tuſer. 


A broad 


l 


PFE E 


As tis a peeler of land, ſow it upon lands that 


are rank. yt. 


To PEEP. v. 2. [This word has no ety- 


mology, except that of Sinner, who de- 
rives it from ophe//en, Dutch, to lift up; 
and of Caſaubon, who derives it from 

_ Emurretire, A [py ; perhaps it may come 
from pip, pipio, Latin, to cry as young 
birds: when the chickens firſt broke the 
ſhell and cried, they were ſaid to begin 
to pip or peep; and the word that ex- 
preſſed the act of crying, was by mil- 
take applied to the a& of appearing 
that was at the ſame time: this 1s 
offered till ſomething better may be 
found. ] 


1. To make the firſt appearance. 

She her gay painted plumes diſordered, 

Seeing at laſt herſelf from danger rid, 

Peeps forth and ſoon renews her native pride. Spenſ. 

Your youth 
And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly 
through it, 
Do plainly give you out an unſtain'd ſhepherd, 
Shakeſpeare. 

England and France might through their amity, 

Breed him ſome prejudice; for from this league, 


Pecp'd harms that menac'd him. Shakeſpeare. 
I can ſec his pride 
Peep through each part of him. Shake'prare. 


The tim rous maiden- bloſſoms on each bough 
Peept forth from their firſt bluſhes ; ſo that now 
A thouſand ruddy hopes ſmil'd in each bud, 

And flatter'd every greedy eye that ſtood. Craſpaæv. 

With words not hers, and more than human 

ſound, 


She makes th' obedient ghoſts peep trembling | 


through the ground. Roſeommen. 
Earth, but not at once, her viſage rears, 
And preps upon the ſeas from upper grounds. Dryd. 
Fair as the face of nature did appear, 
When flowers firſt peep'd, and trees did won 
bear, | 
And winter had not yet deform'd th' inverted year. 
. Dryden. 
Printing and letters had juſt pecped abroad in the 
world; and the reſtorers of learning wrote very 
eagerly againſt one another. Atterbury. 
Though but the very white end of the ſprout 
prep out in the outward part of the couch, break 
it 2 you will find the ſprout of a greater large- 
neſs. 
So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt ; 
Put thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 
Th' inereaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills pecp o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe. Pope. 
Moſt fouls but prep out once an age, 
Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage. Pope. 
2. To look flily, cloſely, or curiouſly; to 


look through any crevice. 
Who is the ſame, which at my window pecps. 


| Spenſer. 
Come thick night! 7 fe 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heav'n pecp through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold. Shakefpeare's Macleth. 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time; 
Some that will evermore pcep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Shakeſpeare, 
A fool will peep in at the door. Eccliſ. xxi. 23. 
The trembling leaves through which he play'd, 
Daypling the walk with light and ſhade, 
Like lattice-windows give the ſpy 
Room but to prep with half an eye. Chhavcland. 
AN doors are ſhut, no ſervant props abroad, 
While others outward wont on quick d'ſpatch. Dryd. 
The daring flames fei in, and ſaw from far 
The awiu} beauties of the facred quire; 
Put ſince it was prophan'd by civil war, 


— 


0 


Bean thought it fit to have it purg'd by fire. Dryd. 
j 


PEEPHOLE. 
Pez PINGHOLE. 


3. Companion ; fellow. 


Wortimer”s Huſbandry. 


4. A nobleman, as diſtin from a con- 


Fail king of Scotland! 


1. To come juſt in ſight. 


| ſpy life pecring. 
To tell the people in waat danger he was. 


PE E 
From each tree 
The feather'd people look down to feq; on me. De 


Thoſe remote and vaſt bodies were formes n. 
merely to be pcept at through an optick el. nat 


. 1 0 Bentley's Sergei 
O my muſe, juſt diſtance keep; * 
ee eee eee eg. priv. 


In vain his little children Peeping out 


Into the mingling ſtorm, demand thicir (ire, Them! 


Peep. 7. /. 
1. Firſt appearance: as, at the peth ard 


firſt break of day. 


2. A fly look. 


Would not one think, the almanack make wu 
crept out of his grave to take t other fp at th 
ſtars ? [Oy 


PEE PER. . J. Young chickens juſt break 


ing the ſhell. 
Diſhes I chuſe, though little, yet gent-l; 
Snails the firſt courſe, and fecpers crow a the med, 
Bray), 
t 1. . ¶ feep and bel. 
: Hole through which 
one may look without being diſcovered, 
The fox ſpied him through a frepinght!s he ld 
found out to ſee what news. L' Eris 
By the perpholes in his creſt, ET 
Is it not virtually confeſt, 
That there his eyes took diſtant aim? Par 


PEER. 2. /. | pair, French. 
1. Equal; one of the ſame rank. 


His peers upon this evidence 
Have found him guilty of high treaton. $:i:;/+, 
Amongſt a man's peers, a man thall be fare 
familiarity: and therefore it is good a little to R 
ſtate, IE Bart. 
Oh ! what is man, great maker of mankind ' 
That thou to him ſo great reſpect do'ſt boar | 
That thou adorn'ſt him with fo bright a mind, 
Mal: him a king, and ev'n an angels fen. 
Daria. 


2. One equal in excellence or enden. 


ments. 
All theſe did wife Ulyſtes lead, in counfel! her 
to ſove. | Claras. 
In ſong he never had his cr, 
From ſweet Cecilia down to chanticleer. Dis. 


He all his pcers in beauty did ſurpaſi, He. 
If you did move to-night, | 
In the dances, with what fpig'tt 

Of your pecrs you were beheld, 
That at every motion ſwell'd. Ben Jon's 
Who bear the bows were knizhts in Arthur 55 2% 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Clarie0 "ts 
Lache 


moner; of nobility we have bie de, 
grees, who are all neverch*:e{s caled 
peers, becauſe their eiſential priviieges 
are the ſame. 

I ſee thee compaſt with thy king lom's peers, 
That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds: 
Shake)! arts ALlicbeth. 

King Henry's peers and chef n t) e. 
Deſtroy'd theniſelves, and loſt the 8 125 2 
a CARY Cotte 

Ee juft in all you fay, and al! you 6; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ture 9 be 


A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Daa, 


To Petr. v. z. [By contraction fron 


land 

As the ſun breaks through the r kel clouds, 

— © ' 8 SY 

So honour pecreth in the meaneſt habt. 9s. 

Yet many of your horſemen fy 1 
And gallop o'er the field. Shakeprare's 17 


. 
Ev n through the hollow eyes ct ca 1 
Ska? e 


1 , 
dle 
4 


. - lie * 
See how his gorget peer: ab ve ns git é 
Ben 


2. 10 


Pp E 


ok narrowly; to peep. 
ah 3 2 clod like hare in form they peer, 
Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move, 
Mow the ambitieus lark with mirrour clear 
11 arch, while he, fool! to himſelf makes love. 
Ie, catga, - | Sidney. 


* 
on 


Hell itfelf will paſs away, ; 

c dolorous manſion to the peering day. 
Milton. 
for ports, and piers, and roads, 
\ od eve:y object that might make me ſear 

5 my ventures. Shakeſpeare. 
n. J. | pairie, French ; trom 


Ard leave B 
Peering in maps 


(416 rune t 
P. RAGE. 
Pe: Pe - . 
J. Ibo dignity of a peer. 

* a : 
Iii, friendſhips he to few confin'd ; 

50 fools of rank or mongrel brecd, 

vhs tan would paſs for lords indeed; 
eee titles give no right or power, 

And fecrage is a wither'd flower. 

2. The body of peers. : : 

Not ovly the penal laws are in force againſt 
ir number is contemptible, but alſo 
commons are excluded from parlia- 


Sqvift. 


pavitts, and the 
che F and 


ment : Dryden. 
pes s DOM. 2. . [from feer.] Peerage. 
Ainſworth. 

Pets es. 2. J. [ female. of peer] The 


lady of a peer; a woman ennobled. 
Stateſman and patriot ply alike the ſtocks ; 
P,-/; aud butler thaye alike the box. Pope. 
Pri 'riess. adj. from pßeer.] Unequal- 
lcd; having no peer. 
I bind, 
Cn Pin of puniſhmeat, the world to weet, 
„Hand up peerfeſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Fer ga feature, joined with her birth, 
Arpioves lier fit for none, but for a king. Shatcſps 
| Heſperus, that led | 
he tirry hot, rode brighteſt; till the moon, 
Kifng in cloudy majeſty, at length, 
Aprarent queen, unveil'd her prerlefs light. Milton. 
Such muſick worthieſt were to blaze 
The pecricſs light of her immortal praiſe, 
Whote luttre leads us. Milian. 
Her diefs, her ſhape, her matchleſs grace, 
err a obſery'd, as well as heav'nly face; 
With ſuch a peer/cfs majeſty ſhe ſtands, 
As in that day ſhe took the crown. Dryden. 
Per ntl ESSNESS. mn. J. [from Feerle/5.] 
Univerſal ſuperiority, 
PEE VISH. adj. [This word Junius, 
with more reaſon than he commonly 
diſcovers, ſuppoſes to be formed by 
corruption from perver/e ; Skinner rather 
derives it from beei/h, as we ſay waſp- 
t. Perulant ; waſpiſhz eaſily offended ; 
irritable ; iraſcible; ſoon angry; per- 
terſe; moroſe; querulous ; full of ex- 
premons of diſcontent ; hard to pleaſe. 
»he 13 Peewiſb, ſullen, froward, 

Fraud, diſobedient, ſtubborn, lacking duty. Shak. 
IH: haft the me tal of a king, 

beine wrong d as we ate by this Pecaiſb town, 

urn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

#45 %2 Will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Shateſp. 
Neither will it be fatire or pceviſb invective to 

m, that infidelity and vice are not much dimi- 

abel. Swift. 

:. Exprefiing diſcontent, or fretfulneſs. 

„Ferhat can breed more peeviſp incongruities, 

an man to yield to female lamentations ? Sidney. 

will not preſume 


— 4 


To fend fach fccviſh tokens to a king. Shakeſpeare. 


nale Geſerve to be doubly laughed at, that 

«Rr Fc and angry for nothing to no purpoſe, 
FL L'* Eftrange. 
"*EVISHLY., ad. [from peeviſh.] An- 


ay; querulouſly ; moroſely. 


FEEL 


He was ſo peevi/-ly opinionative and proud, that 
he would neither aſk nor hear the advice of any. 
| Hayward. 
PEETVISsHN ESS. 2. J. [from peeviſh.| Ira- 
ſcibility; querulouſneſs; frerfulnels ; 
perverieneſs. 

Some miſcarriages in government might eſcape 
through the pecwijbrejs of others; envying the pub- 
lick ſhould be managed without them. K. Charles. 

It will be an unpardonabie, as well as childith 
peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the advantages of our 
knowledge, and negle& to improve it. 

You may find 
Nothing but acid left behind : 

From paſſion you may then be freed, 
When peeviſbrejs and ſpleen ſucceed. 
PRG. 2. J. [ pegghe, Teutonick.] 
1. A piece of wood driven into a hole, 


which does the office of an iron nail. 
Solid bodies foreſhew rain; as boxes and pups 
of wood, when they draw and wind hard. Bacon. 
The tecth are about thirty in cach jaw; all of 
them claviculares or peg teeth, not much unlike 
the tuſks of a maſtiff. - Crow 
If he be cholerick, we ſhall treat him like his 
little friend, and hang him upon a peg till he 
comes to himſelf. Addiſon. 
The pegs and nails in a great building, though 
they are but little valued in themſelves, are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to keep the whole frame together. 
; Addiſon's Spectator. 
A finer petticoat can neither make you richer, 
more virtuous, or wiſe, than if it hung upon a 
Peg. | | Swift. 
2. The pins of an inſtrument in which 
the ſtrings are ſtrained. 
You are well tun'd now; but I'll let down 
The pegs that make this muſick. Shakeſpeares 
3. To take a PEG lower. To depreſs; to 
_ fink: perhapsfrom relaxing the cords of 


muſical inſtruments. 
Remember how in arms and politicks, 
We ſtill have worſted all your holy tricks, 
Trepann'd your party with intrigue, 
And took your grandees down a pegs Hudibras. 
4. The nick-name of Margaret. 
To PEG. v. a. To faſten with a peg. 
I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou'ſt howl'd away twelve winters. Shakeſpeare. 
Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and peg- 
girg them down in very rich earth, by that time 
twelvemonth they will be ready to remove. Evelyn. 
PEL. u. J. [In low Lat. pelfra, not known 
whence derived; euffe, in Norman, is 
Frippery.] Money; riches. 
The thought of this doth paſs all workdly pelf. 
Sidney. 


Soi. 


Hardy elf, 
Thou dareſt view my direful countenance; 
I read thee raſh and heedleſs of thyſelf, | 
To trouble my itil! ſeat and heaps of precious pelf. 


Spenſer. 


Of traffick or return ſhe never talketh care; 
Not provident of pe, as many iſlands are. Drayton. 
Immortal gods, I crave no pelf ; 
I pray for no man but myſelf. 
He call'd his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon ſylit him on the former ſhelf : 
He put it out again. Dryden's Horace. 
To the poor if he refus'd his pelf, . 
He us'd them full as kindly as himſelf. Snvift. 
PELICAN. z. J. [| pelicanus, low Latin; 
pellican, French. 
There are two ſorts of pelicans; one lives upon 
the water and feeds upon fith ; the other keeps in 
- deferts, and feeds upon ſerpents and other repriles ; 
the pelican has a peculiar tenderneſs for its young; 
it generally places its neſt upon a craggy rock: the 
pelican is ſuppoſed to admit its young to ſuck blood 
from its breaſt, : Calnie:. 


S hakeſpeare. 


Lo. Res N 


P E I. 


Should diſcarded fathers 
Have this little mercy on their fleſh 
Tuas this fleſh begot thoſe pelican daughters. Shaft. 
The pelican hath a break broad and flat, like the 
ſlice of apothecarics. Hakewiil on Providence. 
PELLET. z./. [from ila, Latin; pelare, 
French. ] | 
1. A little ball. | 

A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half 

the ſpirit of wine, burnt only eighty-ſeven pulſes. 
Bacen. 

That which is ſold to the merchants is made 
into little pellets, and ſealed. San. lys. 

I dreſted with little pellets of lint. Viſcrꝛau. 

2. A bullet; a ball to be thot. 

The force of gunpowder hath been aſcribed to 
rarefaction of the earthy ſubſtance into flame, 
and fo followeth a dilatation ; and therefore, leit 
two bodies ſhould bc in one place, there muſt needs 
alſo follow an expulſion of the priler or blowing 
up of the mine: but theie are ignorant ſpeculations ; 
tor flame, it there were nothing eiſe, will be ſuffo- 
cated with any hard body, ſuch as a pellet is, or 
the barrel of a gun; fo as the hard body would kill 
the flan. e. . Bacon. 

How ſhall they reach us in the air with thofe 
Pellets they can hardly roll upon the ground? 

L' Effrange. 

In a ſhooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain 
Iimit, the more forcibly the air paſſes and drives 
the pellets ' Ray. 

Pr LLETED. aaj. [from pellct.] Conſiſt- 
ing of bullets. | 
My brave Egyptians ally 
By the diſcandying of this pelleted ſtorm, | 
Lie graveleſs. Shakeſpeare 
PELLICLE. z. J. ¶ pellicula, Latin. 


1. A thin ſkin. 


After the diſcharge of the fluid, the pellicle muſt- 


be broke. Sbarp. 
2. It is often uſed for the film which 
gathers upon liquors impregnated with 
ſalts or other ſubſtances, and evaporated 
by heat. 
PEC“LLITORY. z. /. | parietaria, Latin. ] 


An herb. 
PELLMELL. adv. [ feſle meſie, French. ] 
Confuſedly; tumultuouſly; ene among 
another ; with confuſed violence. 
When we have daſh'd them to the ground, 
Then defie each other; and peil mell 
Make work upon ourſelves. Shakeſp. King Febn. 
Never yet did inſurrection want 
Such moody beggars, ſtarving for a time 
Of pell. mel havock and confuſion. 


your grace hath heard, battered epiſcopal govern- 
ment, with their paper-ſhot, then they fall pell- 


mell upon the ſervice book. Whitce 
He knew when to fall on pell. ell, 
To fall back and retreat as well. Hudibras. 


PEL LS. a. /. ¶ pellis, Latin. ] 

Clerk of the pellt, an oilicer belonging to the 
exchequer, who enters every teller's bill into a 
parchment roll called pellis acceptorum, the roll of 
receipts; and alſo makes another roll called pellis 
cxituum, à roll of the diſburſements. Bailey. 


PELLU'CID. adj. [| pellucidus, Latin.] 


Clear; tranſparent; not opake; not 


dark. 


The colours are owing to the intermixture of fo. 


reign matter with the proper matter of the ſtone : ' 


this is the caſe of agates and other coloured ſtones, 
the colours of ſeveral whereof may be extracted, 
and the bodies rendered as pellucid as cryſtal, with- 
out ſenfibly damaging the texture. Woodward. 

If water be made warm in any pellucid veſſel 
emptied of air, the water in the vacuum will 
bubble and boil as vehemently as it would in the 
open air in a veſſel ſet upon the fire, till it conceives 
a much greater heat. Newton's Optichse 


1 Prruv- 


Shakeſpeare. 
After theſe ſenators have in ſuch manner, as 
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 PeLLverpiTY. 1 ». J. [from pellucid. 


Sa oe 


PEN 


PeLLuUcipxess. | 1 ranfparency ; clear- 
neſs; not opacity. LR. ; 
The air is a clear and pellucid menſtruum, in 
which the inſenſible particles of diſſolved matter 
float, without troubling the pel/ucidity of the air; 
when on a ſudden by a precipitation they gather 
into viſible miſty drops that make ciouds. Locke. 
We conſider their pe/izciancſs, and the vaſt 
quantity of light that paſſes through them without 
reflection. Keil. 
PeLT. 2. /. [from fellis, Latin.] 
1. Skin 3 hide. 
The camel' hair is taken for the ſkin or pe!: 
with the hair upon it. Brown Vulgar Errours. 
A ſcabby tetter on their pc/ts will ſtick, 
When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick. 
5 | Dryden. 
2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. Ain/. 


PELT-MONGER, 2. J. | fellio, Latin; fel! 
f 


and monger.] A dealer in raw hides. 
To PELT. v. a. | poltern, German,  Skin- 
ner; contracted from pellet, Mr. Lye. 
1. To ſtrike with ſomething thrown. It 
15 generally uſed of ſomething thrown, 
rather with teazing frequency than de- 
ſtructive violence. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm |! 
How ſhall your houteleſs heads and. unfed fides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs defend you ? 
Shateſpeares 
Do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 
The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds. Shat. 
No zealous brother there would want a ſtone 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt pope Joan. Dryden. 
Obſcure perſons have inſulted men of great 
worth, and pelted them from coverts with little 
objections. Atterbury. 
The whole empire could hardly ſubdue me, and 
I might eaſily with ſtones pelt the metropolis to 
Pieces. Svift. 
2. To throw; to caſt. 
My Phillis me with pelted apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. Dry. 
PE'LT1NG. adj. This word in Shake/feare 
fignifies, I know not why, mean ; pal- 
try ; pitiful. 


ry 


Could great men thunder, Jove could ne'er be | 


quiet ; 
For every pelting petty officer 
Would uſe his heav'n for thunder. Shakeſpeare. 
: Fogs falling in the land, 
Have every pelting river made ſo proud, 
'I hat they have overborn their continents. Chak: jp. 
They from ſheepcotes and poor pelting villages 


Enforce their charity. Shakeſpeare. 
A tenement or pelting farm. Shakeſpeare, 


PELYIS. x. J. [Lat.] The lower part 
of the belly. 
PEN. x. /. | penna, Latin.) 
i. An inſtrument of writing. 
Never durſt poet touch a per de, write, 
Until his ink were temper d with love's ſighs. 
S akeſpeare. 
| Eternal deities ! 
Who write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 
With pers of adamant on plates of bꝛaſs. Dryden. 
He takes the papers, lays them down again ; 
And, with unwilling fingers, tries the per. Dryden. 
He rememb2rs not that he took off fen from 
Paper till he had done. ell. 
I can, by deſigaing the letters, tell what new idea 
- It ſhall exhibit the next moment, barely by draw- 
ing my pen over it, which will neither appear, if 


” 


my hands ſtand ſtill; or though I move my pen, 
if my eyes be ſhut. = Locke. | 


2. Feather. 
The ens that did his pinions bind, © 
Were like main yards with flying canvas lin'd. 


Spenſer. 


3. Wing: though even here it may mean 


P EN 


feather. 
| Feather'd ſoon and fledg'd, 

They ſumm'd their pens ; and ſoaring th' air ſub- 
lime | 

With clang deſpis'd the ground. Miltan's Par. Le. 


4. [From pennan, Saxon. ] A ſmall in- 


To PEN. w. à. pret. and part. paſſ. pert. 


I 


cloſure ; a coop. 
My father ſtole two geeſe out of a en. Shateſp. 
The cook was ordered to dreſs capons for ſup- 
per, and take the belt in the pen. L'Eſtrange. 
She in pers his flocks will fold. Dryden's Hor. 
Ducks in thy ponds, and chickens in thy pers, 
And be thy turkeys num'rous as thy hens. King. 


'[pennan and pindan, Saxon. ] 


. To coop; to ſhut up; to incage; to 


impriſon in a narrow place, | 

Away with her, and pen her up. Shakcſpeare. 
My heavy fon | IE 

Private in his chamber pens himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 

The plaiſter alone would pen the humonr al- 

ready contained in the part, and forbid new hu- 


mour. Bacon. 

Their armour help'd their harm, cruſh'd in and 
brais'd, 

Into their ſubſtance pert. Milton. 


As when a prowling wolf 
Whom hunger drives to ſeek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where thepherds per their flocks at eve 
In hurdled cotes, amid the field ſecure, 
Leaps o'er the fence with eaſe into the fold. Milton. 
I be glaſs, wherein it is penned up, hinders it 
to deliver itielf by an expanſion of its parts. Beyle. 
The prevention of miſchief is preſcribed by the 
Jewiſh cuſtom ; they pen up their daughters, and 
permit them to be acquainted with none. Harvey. 
Ah ! that your buſineſs had been mine, 
To pen the ſheep. Dryden. 


2. [From the.noun ; pret. and part. paſt. 


penned. | To write. It probably meant 
at firſt only the manual exerciſe of the 
pen, or mechanical part of writing; 


but it has been long uſed with relation 


to the ſtile or compoſition. 
For prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, 
Whoſe metal ſtiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearſay pictures, or a window look, 
With one good dance or letter finely perrn'd. Sidney. 
I would be lcath to cait away my ſpeech ; for, 
beſides that it is excellently well pexn'd, i have 


taken great pains to con it. Shak ſteare. 
Read this challenge, mark but the proyring of it. 
Shakeſpeare. 


A fentence ſpoken by him in Engliſn, and 
Pente out of his mouth by four good ſecretaries, 
for trial of our orthography, was ſet down by 


them. Camdcn's Remains. 
He frequented ſermons, and primed notes with 
his own hand. Hay=card on Eduerd VI. 


The precepts penned, or (preached by the holy 
Apoſtles, were as divine and as perpetual in reſpect 
of 9bit:ation. ie. 

The digeſting my thoughts into order, and the 
ſetting thein down in writing was neceſſary; for 
without ſuch ſteiè ezamination, as the penning 
them aflords, they would have been disjointed and 
roving ones. Digby cn the Scul. 

Almoſt condemn'd, he mov'd the judges thus: 
Hear, but inſtead of me, my Oedipus ; 5 
1 he judges hearing with appiauſe, at th' end 
Freed him, and ſad, no fool ſuch lines had per, d. 

: Denbam. 

Gentlemen ſhould extempore, or after a little 


meditition, ſpeak to ſome ſubje& without perning 
| 


of any thing. Locke. 
Should J publiſh the praiſes. that are ſo well pen- 
ned, they would do honour to the perſons who 
write them. Addiſon. 
Twenty fools I never ſaw 
Come wich petitions 1airly penn'd, 
Defiring I thould Rand their friend. Sæuifr. 


Pe NAL. adj. { penal, Fr. from pane, Lat. | 


[1 Denouncing puniſhment; enacling py. 
niſhment.. 

Gratitude plants ſuch generoſity in the bern 
of man, as ſhall more effectually inclin; him tg 
what is brave and becoming than the terror of 2. 
penal law. | Kat. 

2. Uſed for the purpoſes. of puniſime;. 
vindictive. by 
Adamantine chains and penal fire. IAfllan. 
PENA LIT Y. 2. J. [| penalite, old French. ] 
Liableneſs to puniſhment; condemy;. 
tion to pumſhment. 

Many of the ancients denied the AntipoJe;, 30 
ſome unto the p:n.2/iry of contrary atfirmaty,. 
but the experience of navigations can now aft 
them beyond all dubitation. a 

PENALTY. 1. J. [from fenalite, old Hr. 
1. Puniſhment ; cenſure; judicial inf. 
tion, 

Political power is a right of making laws wi; 
fenalties of death, and conſequently all lz(+ feral. 
ties, for preſerving property, and employing the 
force of the community in the execution of lar, 

Lock 

Beneath her footſtool, ſcience groans in chain;, 

And wit dreads exile, penalties, and pains. Duel. 
2. Forfeiture upon non-performance, 

Lend this money, not as to thy friend, 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, 

Who, if he break, thou may'ſt with better face 

Exact the penalty. Shakeſpeare's Merchant ef Hirte. 
Pence. 2. J. The plural of penny ; form- 

ed from pennies, by a contraction uſual 

in the rapidity of colloquial ſpeech, 

The fame ſervant found one of his fellow-{cr. 
vants, which owed him an hundred ferce, ud 
took him by the throat. Mathew, 

Pe*NCIL. 1. J. ¶ fenicillum, Latin. 
1. A ſmall brujh of hair which painters 


dip in their colours. 
The Indians will perfectly repreſent in feathers 
whatſoever they ſee drawn with pencils. iq. 
Penc ils can by one ſlight touch reſtore 
Smiles to that changed race, that wept before. 
| Dryden. 
For thee the groves green liv'ries wear, 
For thee the graces lead the dancing hours, 
And nature's ready pencil paints the . flow'ts. 
Drydens 
A ſort of pictures there is, wherein the c10u:5, 
as laid by the fen on the table, mark out very 
odd figures. | | Lo ke 
The faithful pencil has deſign'd 
Some bright idea of the maker's mind, 
Were a new world leaps out at bis co ν,j, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand. P for 
2. A black lead pen, with which cut to a 
point they write without ink. 
Mark with a pen or pcrcil the moſt cee. 
able things in the books you deiice te teme te 


bi 405. 

3. Any inftrument of writing withet 

ink. N ; 

To PENCIL. wv. z. [from the noun.] 20 
paint, | 5 85 


Painting is almoſt the natural man; 
For ſince diſhonour trafficks with man's ature, 
Le is but outfide : pencil d figures arg 
Ev'n ſucli as they give out. " 
Pulſe of all kinds diffus'd their o rour Pp. 5 
Where nature pencils butterflies on flow tis late. 
PENDANT. 2. . ¶ Pendant, French.] 
i. A jewel hanging in the ear. 
| The fpirits : 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear» 


2. Any thing hanging by way of 0 
ment. ; 
' Unripe fruit, whoſe-verdart ſtalks do 


N be k q { ta: 


eee 


7 
na- 


cl-ave 


Cloſe to the tree, which grieves no lel> . 
4 | 


PEN 


nge endant which adorns her ſos, 
The ſmiling pe n on the bough ſhould grow. 


] utu 
And until 875 Fuller. 
A pendulum. Obſolete. 
* To make the ſame pendant 29 twice as faſt as 
did, or make every undulation of it in hal? 
hs time it did, make the line, at which it hangs, 


double in geometrical proportion to the line at 


which it banged — : 
|, A (mall flag in ſhips. ; 
Prxpence. 2. J. [from pendeo, Latin. ] 
S!openeſs ; inclination. 
he Italians give the cover a graceful perdence or 
divid:ng the whole © breadth into nine 
arts, whereof two ſhall ſerve for the elevation of 
the higheſt top or ridge from the loweſt. Norten. 
PrnDexcy. 2. J. [from pendes, Latin. ] 
Suſpenſe ; delay of deciſion. 
The judge ſhall pronounce in the principal 
cauſe, nor can the appellant allege pendency of ſait. 
| : Ay liſſe. 
pr'xDbkExr. adj. [ fendens, Latin; ſome 
write pendant, from the French. 
1. Hanging. 
Quyint in green ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd 
ith ribbons pendent, flaring about her head. 
s | Shake,peares 
1 ometimes mournful verſe indite, and ſing 
Of deſperate lady ne ar a purling ſtrgam, 
Or lover pendent on a wilew tree. 
2. Jutting over. 


flopenels, 


Philips. 


A pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
Ard mock her eyes with air. Shakejpeares 
3. Supported above the ground. 

Tiiey brought, by wond'rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Cver the vex'd ab ſs. 
Pr'voix Ss. adj. [ fendente lite] De- 
pending ; remaining yet undecided, 

A perſon pending ſuit with the dioceſan, ſhall be 
defended in the poſſeſſion. Ay lifes 
PrxDUto'SITY, * . [from fendu- 
PEXDULOUSNESS. Jaas.] The tate 
cf hanging; fuſpenſion. 

His ſender legs he encreaſed by riding, that 
is, the humcurs deſcended upon their pendulgfity, 
having no ſupport. or ſuppedaneous ſtability. 

Rrron's Valgar Errours. 
FL NDCULOUS. adj. [ ferdulus, Latin. 
| Hanging ; not ſupporced below. 
1 the piagues, that in the pendalous air 
Heng faced o er men's faults, light on thy daughters, 
; goa keſpenre, 

Pellerephon's horſe, framed of iron, and placed 
keta cen two luaditones with wings expanded, hung 
$*1324045 in the air. Brow?» 
The grinders are furniſhed with three roots, 
dd in tre upper jaw often four, becauſe theſe are 

duliug. GY» 
3 Ra 
4 
ue, French} Any weight hung fo as 
tat it may eaſily ſwing backwards and 
forwards, ef which the great law is, that 
is 01cit'ations are always performed in 
equal time. 

„eben the bench I will ſo handle 'em, 
$32 22 vibration of this pendulum 
du r x ; 

d ail taylors yards of one 
us opinion. Hudibras. 

NID AQ a 5 

i \ * * 

CNET] RABLE. adj, ¶ zenetrable, Fr. 
Frretrabilis, Latin. ] 

I we as may be pierced ; ſuch as may 
«at the entrance of another body. 
* Let him try thy dart, 8 

; ; OY only peretrable part. Dryden. 

de ptixe of moral or intelledtual im- 
Precion, 


Uranin 


Dighy on the Soul. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


ENDULUM, 19 [7 endulus, Latin 3 Fen- | 


PEN 
I am not made of tone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties. Shakeſpeare. 
; Peace, Ns 

And let me wring your heart, for ſo I ſhall, 

If it be made of penetrable ſtuff. Shateſpeare. 
PENETRABITLITY. 2. /. from penetrable.] 

Suſceptibility of impreſſion from an- 

other body. 

There being no mean between penetrability and 
impcnetrability, paſſivity and activity, they being 
contrary; therefore the infinite rarefaction of the 
one quality is the poſition of its contrary. Cheyne. 

PE'NETRALL. #. J. | penetralia, Latin.] 
Interiour parts. Not in ule. | 

The heart reſiſts purulent fumes, into whoſe 

penetrails to inlinuate ſome time mult be allowed. 

Harvey. 

PE NETRANCY. #. J. [from penetrant. 
Power of entering or piercing. 


The ſubtiliti, activity and penetrancy of its efflu- | 


via no obſtacle can ſtop or repel, but they will make 
their way through all bodies. Ray. 

PENE'TRANT. adj. [ penetrant, Fr.] 
Having the power to pierce or enter; 
ſharp; ſubtile. 

If the operation of theſe ſalts be in convenient 
glailes promoted by warmth, the aicending ſteams 
may eaſily be caught and reduced into a penetrant 
ſpirit. | Boyle. 

ihe food, mingled with ſome diſſolvent juices, 
is evacuated into the inteſtines, where it is further 
ſubtilzed and rendered fo fluid and penctront, that 
the finer part finds its way in at the ſtreight ori- 

ſices of the lacteous veins. Ray. 
To PENETRATE. v. a. [ penetro, Lat. 
fenetrer, French. ] 
1. To pierce; to enter beyond the ſur- 
face; to make way into a body. 

Marrow is, of all other oily ſubſtances, the moſt 

fenetrating« Arbuthnet on Aliments. 
2. To affect the mind. 
3. To reach the meaning. 

There . thall we clearly ſee the uſes of theſe 
things, which here were too ſubtile for us to penc- 
Vale. g | \ Ray. 

To PENETRATE., v. 2. 
1. To make way. 

Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheſt rate, 
Born where heav'n's influence ſcarce can pen:{rates 
Though the ſame ſun with all diffuſive rays 
Smile in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We praiſe the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 
And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. 

2. To make way by the mind. | 

If we reached no farther than metaphor, we 
rather fancy than know, and are not yet penetrated 
into the inſide and reality of the thing. Locke. 

PRENETRATION. 2. J. | penetration, Fr. 
from penetrate. | | 
1. The act of entering into any body, 
DE It warms 
The univerſe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration though unſeen 
Shoots inviſible virtue even to the deep. Millan. 
2. Mental entrance into any thing ab- 
ſtruſe. | 

A penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and fluxions, is not worth 
the labour of thoſe who deſign either of the three 
learned profeſſions. Foits. 

3. Acuteneſs; ſagacity. DET 

The proudeſt admirer of his own parts might 
conſult with others, though of inferior capacity and 
penetrations Watts. 


PE'NETRATIVE. adj. | from penetrate. | 
1. Piercing; ſharp ; ſubtile. 
Let not air be too groſs, nor too peretr ative, nor 
ſubject to any foggy noiſomeneſs from fens. Motten. 


2. Acute; ſagacious ; diſcerning. 


Pepe. 


PEN 
N O thou, whoſe penetrative wiſdom found 


The ſouth ſea rocks and ſhelves, where thouſands 
drown'd. Swift's Miſcellanies. 


| Would'ſt thou fee 
Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face ſubdu'd 
To penetrative ſhame. Shakeſpeares 
PE'NETRATIVENESS. #. . [from fene- 
zrative.] The quality of being pene- 
trative. \ 
PR N GIN. z. J. | anjer magellanicus, Lat.] 
1. A bird. This bird was found with this 
name, as is ſuppoſed, by the firſt diſ- 
coverers of America; and penguin ſig- 
nifying in Welſh a white head, and the 
head cf this fowl being white, it has 
been imagined that America was peo- 
pled from Wales; whence Hudibras : 
Britiſh Indians nam'd from pengæius. 
Grew gives another account of the 
name, deriving it from pinguis, Latin, 
fat; but is, I believe, miſtaken. 


nary fatneſs: for though he be no higher than 2 

large gooſe, yet he weighs ſometimes fixteen 

pounds; his wings are extreme ſhort and little, 

altogether unuſeful for flight, but by the help 
| whereof he ſwims very ſwiftly. Grew's Muſæu ri. 
2. A fruit. 

The ps is very common in the Weſt Indies, 
where the juice of its fruit is often put into punch, 
being of a ſharp acid flavour : there is alſo a wine 
made of the juice of this fruit, but it will not 
keep good long. Miller. 

PENINSULA. n. J. [ Latin, gene inſula; 
peninſule, Fr.] A piece of land almoſt 
ſurrounded by the ſea, but joined hy a 
narrow neck to the main. 

Aſide of Milbrook lieth the pexinſula of Inſworł, 
on whoſe neckland ſtandeth an aacient houſe. Carey. 

PENI"NSULATED. adj. {from peninſula.] 
Almoſt ſarrounded by water. | 
PENITENCE. ». J. | penitence, French; 

fenitentia, Latin.] Repentance ; ſor- 
row for crimes ; contrition for fin, with 


affections. | 

Deach is deferr'd, and peritence has room 

To mitigate, if not reveric the doom. Dryden: 
PENITENT. adj. [enitent, French; 
7@&nitcns, Latin. } Repentant; contrite 
for fin ; ſorrowful for paſt tranſgreſſions, 
and reſolutely amending life. 
Much it joys me 
To fee you become ſo penitent. 

Nor in the Jand of their captivity 
Humbled themſelves, or peritent befought 
The God. of their forefathers, 

Provoking God to raiſe them enemies; 
From whom as oft he ſaves them gcnitent. Miſtan. 

The proud he tam'd, the genitent he chear'd, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd ; 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 
Pe'niTeNT. 2. /. 
1. One ſorrowful for ſin. 


Concealed treaſures ſhall be brought into uſe by 
the induſtry of converted perirerts, whoſe carcaſes 
the impartial laws ſhall dedicate to the worms cf 
the earth. Bacon. 

The repentance, which is formed by a grateful 
ſenſe of the divine goodneſs towards him, is re- 
ſcl;cd on while ail the appetites are in their ſtiength: 
the pcyitert conquers the temptations of En in their 

*fuil force. R pers. 
2. One under «enſures of the church, but 
| admitted to pennaace, | 


8 bakeſpear, [£3 


Ailt . 


The 


3. Having the power to impreſs the mind. 


The penguin is fo called from his extraordi- 


amendments of life or change of the 
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The counterfeit Dionyſius defcribes the practice 


of the church, that the catechumens and peritents | 


were admitted to the leſſons and pſalms, and then 
excluded. 2 Srilling fleet. 
3. One under the direction of a confeſſor. 


 PeniITENTIAL. adj. [from penitence. ] | 


Expreſling penitence ; enjoined as pen- 
nance.” 

I have done pennance for contemning love, 
Whoſe high imperious thoughts have punith'd me 
With bitter faſts and penitential groans. Shake prares 

Is it not ſtrange, that a rational man ſhould 
adore leeks and garlick, and ſhed penitential tears 
at the ſmell of a deified onion ? South, 

PENITENTIAL. 1. /. | penitenciel, Fr. 
Feenitentiale, low Latin.] A book di- 


recting the degrees of pennance. 

The penitentials or book of pennance contained 
ſuch matters as related to the impoſing of pen- 
nance, and the reconciliation of the perſon that 
fuffered pennance. | Ayliffes 

PENITENTIARY, 2. /. | fenitencier, Fr. 
fenitentiarius, low Latin. ] | 

1. One who preſcribes the rules and mea- 
ſures of pennance. 

Upon the loſs of Urbin, the duke's undoubted 
right, no fer.t.ntiary, though he had enjoined him 
never ſo ſtraight pennance to expiate his firſt of- 
fence, would have ccunſelled him to have given 
over purſuit of his right, which he profperouſly 
re-obtained, Bacon. 

The great penitentiary with his counſellors pre- 
ſcribes the meaſure of pennance. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

2. A penitent ; one who does pennance. 

A priſon reſtrained John Northampton's liberty, 
who, for abuſing the ſame in his unruly mayor- 
alty of London, was condemned hither as a perpe- 
tual genitentiary. Carew. 

To maintain a painful fight againſt the law of 
fin, is the wcrk of the penitentiary. Hammond. 

3- The place where pennance 1s enjoined, 
Ainſworth. 


Pe'xITENTLY. adv. [from penitent.] 


With repentance ; with ſorrow for fin ; 


with contrition. 


PE'xKRIFE. 2. J. pen and hnife.] A 


knife uſed to cut pens. 
Some ſchoolmen, fitter to guide penknives than 
fwords, preciſely ſtand upon it. Bacon, 
We might as ſoon fell an oak with a penknife. 
'_ =. Holyday. 
PEN MAN. 2. /. [| pen and man.] 
1. One who profeſſes the act of writing. 


2. An author; a writer. 


The four evangeliſts, within fifty years after our 
Saviour's death, conſigned to writing that hiſtory, 
which had been publiſhed only by the apoſtles and 
diſciples; the further conſideration of theſe holy 
fenmen will fall under another part of this diſcourſe, 

Addiſen. 

The deſcriptions which the evangeliſts give, ſhew 
that both our bleſſed Lord and the holy penmen of 
his ſtory were deeply affected. Atterbury. 

PENNACHED. adj. | pennach?e, French. ] 
Applied to flowers when the ground 
of the natural colour of their leaves 
is radiated and diverſified neatly with- 
out any confuſion. reVOUX. 

Carefully protect from violent rain your pen- 
nacbed culips, covering them with matraſles. Ewvclyn. 

PE"NNANCE. 2. J. | penence, old French; 
for penitence.] Infliction either publick 
or private, ſuffered as an expreſſion of 
repentance for ſin. | 

And bitter pennance, with an iron whip, 

Was wont him once to diſciple every day. Spenſer. 
Mew her up, 
And make her bear the pennancy of her tongue. 
Shakeſpeare. 


PEN 
No penitentiaty, though he had enjoined him 
never ſo ſtraight pennance to expiate his firſt or- 
fence, would have counſelled him to have given 
over the purſuit of his right. Vacon. 
The tcourge | 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour | 
Calls us to pennance. Milton's Paradiſe Let. 
A Lorain ſurgeon, who whipped the naked part 
with a great rod of nettles tiſi all over bliſtered, 
perſuaded him to pertorm this pennauce in a tharp 
fit he had. | Temple. 
PER N ANT. 2. J. | pennon, French. ] 
1. A ſmall flag, enſign, or colours. 
2. A tackle for hoiſting things on board. 
Ainſworth, 
PE'NNATED. adj. | fennatus, Latin. | 
1. Winged, 
2. Pennated, amongſt botaniſts, are thoſe 


leaves of plants as grow directly one 


againſt another on the ſame rib or ſtalk ; 

as thoſe of aſh and walnut- tree. Quncy. 
PE"NNER. . J. [from en.] 

1. A writer, | 

2. A pencaſe. Ainſworth. So it is called 
in Scotland. 

PENNILESS. adj. | from fenny.] Money- 
leſs; poor; wanting money. 

Pe'NNON. 2. J. | pernon, Fr.] A ſmall 
flag or colour. 

Her yellow locks criſped like golden wire, 
About her ſhoulders weren lootely ſhed, 

And when the wind amongſt them did inſpire, 
They waved like a pennen wide diſpred. Spenſer. 

Harry ſweeps tarough our land 

With pennons painted in the blood of Haitieur, 

Eh akeſpeare. 

High on his pointed lance his pennon bore, 

His Cretan fight, the conquer'd Minotaur. Dryden. 
PE'NNY. 2. J. plural pence. | pen1z, Sax. ] 
1. A ſmall coin, of which twelve make a 

ſhilling: a penny is the radical deno- 

mination from which Engliſh coin is 
numbered, the copper halfpence and 
farthings being only zummorum famuli, 

a ſubordinate ſpecies of coin. 

She ſighs and ſhakes her empty thoes in vain, 
No filver penny to reward her pain. Dryden. 

One frugal on his birth-day tears to dine, 

Does at a penry's colt in herbs repine. Dryden. 
2. Proverbially. A ſmall ſum. 

You ſhall hear 

The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 

In our not fearing Britain, han have tidings 

Of any penny tribute paid. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

We will not lend thee a penny. Shakeſpearc. 

Becaufe there is a latitude of gain in buying and 
ſelling, take not the utmoſt penny that is lawful, 
for although it be Jawful, yet it is not fate, Taylor. 

3- Money in general. | 

Pepper and Sabean incenſe take ; 

And with poſt-haſte thy running markets make; 

Be ſure to turn the penny. Dryden. 

It may be a contrivance of ſome printer, who 
hath a mind to make a penny. Swift's Mijcellany. 

PENNYROYAL, or fudding graſs. n. J. 

[ pulegium, Lat.] A plant. Miller, 
PENNYWEIGHT. 2. J. ¶ penny and weight.] 

A weight containing twenty-four grains 

troy weight. 

The Sevile piece of eight is 14 pennywweight in 
the pound worſe than the Englith ſtandard, weighs 
fourteen pennyocight, contains thirteen penny- 
weight, twenty-one grains and "fifteen mites, of 
which there are twenty in the grain of ſterling ſil- 
ver, and js in value forty-three Engliſh pence and 
eleven hundredths of a penny. Arbutbnot. 


PE'NNYWISE. adj. ¶ penny and wi/e,] One 
who faves ſmall ſums at the hazard of 


* . 
larger; one who is a niggard on! 
proper occaſions. a 

Be not pennywviſe z riches have wir... 
away of themſelves. f Feng = fi 
PE NNYWORTH. #. J. ¶ penny and 2 
1. As much as is bought for a penny. 


2. Any purchaſe; any thing beugt þ 
ſold for money. af: 
As for corn it is nothing natural, fave One 2. 
barley and oats, and ſome places fer ne. 
therefore tne larger pernywweorths may be 21 BY a 
them. : Spenſer vn I: ; K : 
Pirates may make cheap Penin'4weriizs of the 
pillage, | 5 

And purchaſe friends. Shakeſpeare's Har vi 
I fay nothing to him, for he hat 7, 
Latin, French, nor Italian, and you N 
into court, and ſwear that I have a poor pernyas;; 
of the Engliſh. Shak 85 
Lucian affirms, that the ſouls of utire;; 5 
their death are tranſlated into the bodiez of n., 
and there remain certain days for poor men to tale 
their pcnnyvorths out of their bones and fi 
cudgel and ſpur. rakes 
Though in purchaſes of church lands men 2 
uſually the cheapeſt pennyzvorths, yet the; bn 
not always the beſt bargains, Frag 


es by 


purchaſe got for leſs than it is worth, 

For fame he pray'd, but let the event decl;;e 

He had no mighty penn'2vorth of his pray'r. D114, 
4. A ſmall quantity. 5 

My friendſhip I diſtribute in pennysvcrtls to tba 

about me and who diſpleaſe me leaſt. Herd 
PE"NSILE. adj. ¶ perfilis, Latin.) 
1. Hanging; ſuſpended. 

Two trepidations; the one manifeſt and local, 2 
of the bell when it is perfile ; the other, ſecret of 
the minute parts. Bain, 

This ethereal ſpace, 
Vielding to earth and ſea the middle place, 
Anxious I aſk you, how the perſi/e bal 
Should never ſtrive to riſe, nor never fear to full, 
| Prin 
2. Supported above the ground. 

The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dme, 
Or forms the pillars long-extended rows, 

On which the planted grove and pale gen 

grows. Pri, 

 Pe'nSILENESS. . . [from penſle.] The 
ſtate of hangi 


ng. 
PENSION. 3 [ Penſion, French. ] 4 


allowance made to any one without an 
equivalent. In England it is general 
underſtood to mean pay given to a la 
hireling for treaſon to his country. 

A charity beſtowed on the education ot her 
young ſubjects has more merit than a thoutans 
penſions to thoſe of a higher fortune. Audi:. 

He has lived with the great without flattery, aw 
been a friend to men in power without p:r/ 
| - r 

Chremes, for airy penſions of renown, 

Devotes his ſervice to the ſtate, and crown. Turf. 
To PENSION. v. a. [from the noun.] 10 

ſupport by an arbitrary allowance. 

One might expect to ſee medals of France 3 
the higheſt perfection, when there is a ſociety f v. 
fioned and ſet apart for the detigning of them. 
| Aadilcn en Malou. 

The hero William, and the martyr Chales, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one pci * 
7. 


Pe"NSIONARY. ' adj. ¶ Fenſonrairt, Fi. 
Maintained by penſions. 

- Scorn his houthold policies, 

His filly plots and perfionary ſpies. 8 

They were devoted by penſianary —_— 

the olive. 9 


Date. 
70 
th 


L 


PENSIONER. 2. J. [ſrom ſenſſen. O 
l 


3- Something advantageouſly booght; x 


the 0 


p FEN 

one who is ſupported by an allowance 
4 aid at the will of another; a dependant. 
Prices of things neceflary for ſuſtentation, grew . 
excefive to the hurt of penſioners, On og all. 
hired ſervants. i 5 ; en. 
Hovering ber hy F904: F 
8 f:ners of Morpheus“ train. ion. 

5 RS ako he cruſted with his greateſt 
ſ:cret and greateſt buſineſs, his charity, ſeldom 
ad recourſe to him, but he would make enquiry 
for new penfionerse ; Fell. 
The rector is maintained by the perquiſites of 
the curate's office, and therefore is a kind of pen- 
finer to him. Collier. 


2. A ſlave of ſtate hired by a ſtipend to 


obey his maſter. ; 
In Britain's ſenate he a ſeat obtains, 

And one more penſioner St. Stephen gains. Pope. 
pFNSIVE. adj. [ pen/if, French; pen- 

/#v0, Italian. | 
1. Sorrowfully thoughtful ; ſorrowful ; 
mournfully ſerious ; melancholy. 

Think it ſtill a good work, which they in their 
perſeve care for the well beſtowing of time account 
waſte, | Hooker. 

Are you at leiſure, holy father ?— 
My leiſure ſerves me, perſive daughter, now. 

Shakeſpeare. 


Anxious cares the penſive nymph oppreſt, 
And ſecret paſſions labour'd in her breaſt. Pope. 


2. It is generally and properly uſed of 
perſons; but Prior has applied it to 
things. N 

We at the ſad approach of death ſhall know 
The truth, which from theſe penſive numbers flow, 0 
That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real woe. Prior. 

Pe xSIVELY., adv. | from perfive.] With 
melancholy; ſorrowfully ; with gloomy 
ſeriouſneſs. | 

So fair a lady did I ſpy, 
On herbs and flowers ſhe walked penſively 
id, but yet love ſhe proudly did forſake. Spenſer. 

Pe 'x$IVENESS. #2. J. | from enſive.] Me- 
lancholy; ſorrowfulneſs; gloomy ſe— 
riouſneſs. : 

Corccerning the bleflings of God, whether the 
tend unto this life or the life to come, there is great 
cauſe why we ſhould delight more in giving thanks 
than in making requeſts for them, inaſmuch as 
tie one hath penſiveneſs and fear, the other always 
Joy annexed. Hocker. 

Would'ſt thou unlock the door 
To co'd deſpairs and gnawing perjiveneſs ? Herbert. 
ex r. part, paſl, of pen. Shut up. 
Cut my lace aſunder, h 
That my pct heart may have ſome ſcope to beat. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 


The ſon of Clarence have I pent up cloſe. Shak. | 


Tie ſoul pure fire, like ours, of equal force; 
But pert in fleſh, muſt iſſue by diſcourſe. Dryden. 

Pert up in Utica he vainly forms 
A poor epitome of Roman greatneſs. Addiſon. 

PrcTACa"PSULAR. adj. [ils and capſu- 
ler.] Having five cavities. 

Pr NTACHORD. 2. J. [| mils and yoedne | 
An inſtrument with five ſtrings. 

PExTaz Daous, adj. [mils and Yew] 
Having five ſides. 

The en:cedrous columnar coralloid bodies are 
Orpoled of plates ſet lengthways, and paſſing from 
the turface to the axis. | Weaodward. 

8 NTAGON, #. J. | pentagon, Fr. 
Ti: and ric. ] 
angles. 

. [ know of that famous piece at Capralora, caſt 
} Daroccio jnto the form of a pentagon with a 
cacle inſeribed. 

Pixta"con Al. adj. [from pentagon. 
Qinquavgular ; having five angles, 


A figure with five 


Motton. F 


PEN 


pears like a net made up of pentagenal meſhes, 
with a pentagonal ſtar in each meſh. Woodward. 
PENTA METER. 2. J. | pentametre, French; 


five feet. 
Mr. Diſtich may poſſibly play ſome pentamcters 
| upon us, but he ſhall be anſwered in Alexandrines. 
; : Addiſon. 
PenTA'NGULAR. adj. [wi and angular. 
Five cornered. 
His thick and bony ſcales ſtand in rows, ſo as 
to make the fleſh almoſt pentangular. Grew. 
PEenTAPE TALOUS. adj. [west and xc. 
_ Having five petals or leaves. 
PE'NTASPAST-. #./. ¶ pentaſpaſte, French; 
weite and (vd. ] An engine with five 
pullies. Die. 
PenTA'STICK. 7. /. | ai: and ix. ] A 
compoſition conſiſting of five verſes. 
PE'NTASTYLE. 2. J. [wil and (runs. 
In architecture, a work in which are five 
rows of columns. | Di. 
PENTATEUCH. 2. J. [al- and rwy®-; 
pentateugue, French.) The five books 
of Moſes. 
The author in the enſuing part of the pentateuch 
makes not unfrequent mention of the angels. 
Bentley. 
PE'NTECOST. #. /. [weile rorn 3 penta- 
eo/le, French. ] 
1. A feaſt among the Jews. 
Penteceſt ſignifies the fiftieth, becauſe this feaſt 


Niſan, which was the ſecond day of the feaſt of the 
paſſover : the Hebrews call it the feaſt of weeks, 
becauſe it was kept ſeven weeks after the pat]- 
over : they then offered the firſt fruits of the wheat 
harveſt, which then was completed: it was inſti- 
tuted to oblige the Iſraelites to repair to the temple, 
there to acknowledge the Lord's dominion, and alſo 
to render thanks to God for the law he had given 
them from mount Sinai, on the fiftieth day after 


PeNTECO'STAL. adj. | from pentecoſt.] Be- 
longing to Whitſuntide. 

I have compoſed ſundry collets, made up out 

of the church colle&s, with ſome little variation 

as the collects adventual, quadrageſimal, paſchal or 

penteceſtal. Sanderſon. 

PENTHOUSE. . /. | pent, from pente, 

French, and hou/e.] A ſhed hanging 


out aſlope from the main wall. 
This is the penthenſe under which Lorenzo de- 
fir'd us to make a ſtand. Shake Merch. of Venice. 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his per:houfe lid. Stakeſpeare. 
The Turks lurking under their penthouſe, la- 
boured with mattocks to dig up the foundation of 
the wall. Knolles. 
Thoſe defenfive engines, made by the Romans 
into the form of fentheuſes, to cover the aſſailants 
from the weapons of the beſieged, would he pre- 
ſently batter in pieces with ſtones and blocks. 


My pentbonſe eye · brows and my ſnaggy beard 
Oftend your fight ; but theſe are manly ſigns. 


2 


dice, Italian. It is commonly ſuppoſed 
a corruption of pentbouſe; but perhaps 


- 


The body being cut tranſverſely, its ſurface ap- 


pentametrum, Latin. ] A Latin verſe of | 


was celebrated the fiftieth day after the ſixteenth of 


their coming out of Egypt. Calmet. 
2. Whitſuntide. 
Tis ſince the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come penteceſt as quickly as it will, | 
Some tive and twenty years. Shakeſpeare. 


Wilkins. | 


Dryden. 
The chill rain | 
Drops from ſome pentbeaſe on her wretched head. 
Rowe. 


PeE"NTICE. n. J. [apfentir, French; pen- 


| entice is the true word.] A ſloping roof. | 


PEO 


Climes that fear the falling and lying of much 


ſoow, ought to provide more inclining pentices. 
- Weirton. 
Pe'NTILE. 2. J. | pent and tile.] A tile 


formed to cover the ſloping part of the 


roof: they are often called pantiles. 
Pentiles are thirteen inches long, with a button 
to hang on the laths; they are hollow and circular. 
Maxon. 
PEN T wp. part. adj. ¶ pent, from pen and 
up.] Shut up. 


Cloſe pent up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents. Shakeſpeare, 
PENU'LTIMATE. adj. [| penultimus, 


Latin.) Latt but one. 

Penu'MBRA. #. / ene and umbra, 
Lat.] An imperfect ſhadow ; that part 
of the ſhadow which is half light. 

The breadth of this image anſwered to the ſun's 
diameter, and was about two inches and the eighth 
part of an inch, including the penumbra. Newton. 

Pexu'RIOUs. adj. | from penuria, Latin. ] 

1. Niggardly ; ſparing ; not liberal; ſor- 

didly mean. Ds 
What more can our p̃enuriaus reaſon grant 


To the large whale o#caitied elephant? Prior. 
2. Scant; not plentiful. 
Some peruricus ſpring by chance appear'd 
Scanty of water. Addifone 


PENURIOUSLY. adv. [from penurious. ] 

Sparingly ; not plentifully. 
PexuRIiOUSNESS. 2. /. [from ęenurious.] 
1. Niggardlineſs; parſimony, 

If we conſider the infinite induſtry and penuriouſ- 
neſs of that people, it is no wonder that, notwith- 
ſtanding they furniſh as great taxes as their neigh- 
bours, they make a better figure. Addijone 


2. Scantineſs; not plenty. 


PENURY. 2. /. | fenuria, Latin.] Po- 
verty ; indigence. 
The penury of the eccleſiaſtical eſtate, 
Who can perfectly declare 
The wondrous cradle of thy infancy ? 
When thy great mother Venus firſt thee bare, 
Begot of plenty and of perury. Sperſere- 
- Sometimes am I king; 
Then treaſon makes me with myſclf a beggar ;- 
And fol am: then cruſhing perury 
Perſuades me, I was better when a king ; | 
Then ] am king'd again. Shakeſpeare's Ri hard III. 
All innocent they were expoſed to hardſhip and 


Hookers 


fenury, which, without you, they could never have. 


eſcaped. | 
Let them. not {till be obſtinately blind, 
Still to divert the good defign'd, 
Or with malignant penury 
To ſtarve the royal virtues of his mind. Dryden. 
May they nor juſtly to our climes upbraid 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade? Prior. 
Peony. 2. J. [ pæonia, Latin.] A flower. 
— Miller. 


A phyſician had often tai ed the peony root un- 
ſeaſonably gathered without ſucceſs; but having 
gathered it when the decreaſing moon paſſes under 
Aries, and tied the ſlit root about the necks of hig 
patients, he had freed maie than one from epilep 
tical fits. Bozle. 

PEOPLE. 1. /. ¶ peuple, French; fopiulur, 
Latin. J 

1. A nation; thoſe who compoſe a com- 
munity. In this ſenſe is read ee, les. 

Propheſy again before many perples and nations 
and tongues. Rewelations, x. 11. 

Ants are a perple not ſtrong, yet they prepare 
their meat in ſummer. Proverbs, xxx. 25. 

What is the city but the p-cple ? : 
True, the penple are the city. Shakeſpeare's Cæriolan. 
2. The vulgar. 

I muſt like beaſts or common rel. dyry 

Unleſs you write my elegy. - Corr! yp. 
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EI 
; The knowing artiſt may 
udge better than the People, but a play 


Tade for delight, 
It you approve it not, has no excuſe. 


228 


3. 1 he commonalty; not the Princes or 
nobles. 
Of late 
When corn was even gratis, you repin'd, , 


Scandal d the ſuppliants; for the Peaple call'd the 
Tinte- pleaſors, flatterers. Shakeſpeare. 

Myſe!f all mount the roſtrum in his favour, 

And ftrive to gain his pardon from the Peeple. 
Addiſon, 
4. Perſons of a particular claſs. 

If a man temper his actions to content every 
combination of Pele, the muſick will be the 
Fuller. | Baron, 

A ſmall red flower in the ſtubble fields country 
People call the wincopipe. Bacon. 

5. Men, or perions in general, In this 
ſenſe, the word People is uſed indefinite! y. 
like en in French. 

The frogs petitioning for a king, bids pecple 
have a care of ſtruggling with heaven. L" Eftrange. 

Peqple were tempted to Jead by great premiums 
and large intereſt. Seoift's Miſcellanics. 

Watery liquor will keep an animal from ſtarving 
by diluting the fluids 3 for people have lived twenty- 


our days upon nothing but water. Arbuthno', 
People in adverſity ſhould Preſerve laudable cuſ. 


toms. Clariſſa. 

To PEOPLE. v. a. [ feupler, French.] To 
ſtock with inhabitants. 

Suppoſe that Brute, 


Raleigh, 
He would not be alone, who all things can ; 

But perplcd heav'n with angels, earth with man. 

Dryden. 
Beauty a monarch js 

Which kingly power magnificently proves 

By crouds of Naves, and peopled empire loves. Dryd. 
A peepled city made 3 deſert place. Dryden, 
Imperious death dire&s his ebon lance ; 

Pecples great Henry's tombs, and leads up Holben's 


| dance, Pricr. 
PRra's Tricks. 1. G [ ena. ] Medicines 
which are good to help the rawneſs of 


the ſtomach and digeit crudities. Dic. 
Pepper. z./. ¶ piper, Latin; forvre, Fr.] 
We have three kinds of Pepper ; the black, the 
White, and the long, which are three different 
fruits produced by three diſtinct plants: black pep- 
Per is a dried fruit of the ſize of a vetch and round. 
iſh, but rather of a deep brown than a black 
colour : with this we ace ſupplied from Java, 
Malabar, and Sumatra, and the plant has the 
lame heat and fiery taſte that we find in the p pper : 
white pepper is commonly factitious, and prepared 
from the black by taking off the outer bark; but 
there is a rarer ſort, which js a genuine fruit na- 
turally white: long pep; er is a fruit gathered while 
unripe and dried, of an inch or an inch and half 
in length, and of the thickneſs of a large gooſe 


quill. | Hill. 
Scatter o'er the blooms the pungent duſt 
Of pepper, fatal to the froſty tribe. Thomſen. 


0 PEPPER, v. a [ from the noun. ] 
1. To ſprinkle with pepper. | 
2. Jo beat; to mangle with ſhot or blows. 
I have fefpered two of them; two I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram ſuits, SbakeÞ. Henmy IV. 
Pe"PPeRBOX. x J. [ pepper and Ser.] A 
box for hold in pepper, | 
I will now take the leacher ; he cannot creep - 
into a halfpenny purſe nor into a pepfertox. SG al. 
Pz"PPERCORN. . [ Fefper and corn. 
Any thing of inconfiderable value. 


Our performances, though dues, are like thoſe 
Peſ percorns which freeholders 
a<«nowledge that they hold all from 


pay their landlord to 


| PER 
Folks from mud-wall'd tenement 
Bring landlords peppercorn for rent. 
DE PPERMINT., 
Hiperitis.] Mint eminently hot, 
E PPERWORT. 
A plant. 
PE"prick. 
digeſtion. 
PeRacu 7s. 


ad. [ peracutus, 
Very ſharp ; 


very violent. 


1. Perhaps; may be; by chance. 


lawful. 


quaintance be reaew'd ; 
you to court, 


may appear very crude and maimed to a ſtranger, 


2. Doubt; queſtion. 


Properly, 

Though men's 
yet without all perad venture 
may. 


o wander over; to ramble through. 


PzRacra TION. n. J. [from heragrate. 


ſpace. 


and this containeth but twenty-ſeven 

Hrown. 
accounts which 
Monthe or years of revolution ; one her periodick 
or month of Peragration, 


the ſame again. Helder an Time, 
To PERA'MBULATE. 2. a. | perambuls, 
Latin.) | | 

I. To walk through. 

2. To ſurvey, by paſſing throveh, 
Perſons the lord deputy ſhould nominate to view 
and pcrambulate Iriſh territorizs, and thereupon to 
divide and limit the ſame, avies on Iriiang, 


3. To viſit the boundaries of the pariſh, 
PeRAMBULA' TION. 1. /. [from jerambu. 


ate. 8 
1. The act of Faſſing through or wander. 
Ing over, 


The duke looked ſtill for the coming back of 
the Armada, even when they were wandering ang. 
making their perambulatin of the northern ſeas, 

Bacon. 
2. A travelling ſurvey. 

France is a ſquare of five 
miles traverſe, thronging with ſuch multitudes, 
that the general calcul, made in the laſt pram. 
bulatizn, exceeded eighteen millions, f Hyoel. 
3. A diſtrict; limit of juriſdiction. 

It might in point of conſcience be demanded, 
by what authority a Private perſon can extend a 
perfonal correction beyond the perſons and bound; 
of his own peramb:laticn 5 Ho/yday. 
4: Survey of the bounds of the pariſh 
annually performed. | 


Perca'se, adv. [par and caſe.] Ne. 


hundred and ſifty 


him, Boyle, 


| chance; Perhaps. Not uſed. 


Pei. 
1. /. eser and mint; 


2. /. pepper and abort. 
Leu. 17 wn 
adj. Lell. ] What helps 
Ainſworth. 
Latin.) 


Malign, continual feracute fevers, after mot 
dangerous attacks, ſuddenly remit of the ardent 


heat, Harvey. 
PoRabvtxTURE, v. ar ad venture, 
French.) 8 


That wherein they might not be like unto either, 
was ſuch f cradventuce as hid been no whit lefs un. 
| | . 
As you return, viſit my houſe ; let our old ac. 
peradwventure 1 will with 
| SSL akeſpeare. 
What peradwenture may appear very full to me, 


Dighy. 
Tt is ſometimes 
uſed as a noun, but not gracefully nor 


perſons ought not to be hated, 
their Practices juſtly 

South, 
To PERA*'GRATE. . 4. Peragro, Lat.) 


Diz, 
The act of paſſing through any itate or 


A month of peragratisn is the time of the moon's 
revolution from any pat of the zodiack unto the 


which chiefly 
her own Proper motion or place in the 
by which the like the lun performs her 


| 


T. 


ö 


3 


1 


2 


P 


1. 


PRRCEANT. 


PERCEI'VABLY, 


PERCEPTIBI LILY, 


PEGCETPTIBIL x. adv. [from perceptitie.| 


Perce prion. 1. J. 


PER 


A virtuous man Will be virtuous in follty 
and not only in theatro, though Pereaſs it Pop. 
more ſtrong by glory and fame, as an heat _ 
doubled by refl:xion, Bags | 


adj. LPergant, P rench,] 

iercing ; penetratiug. Obſolete, 
Wond'rous quick and pereeant was his ſor abt 

As eagles eyes, that can behold the lun, 65, 


. Lens, 


PERCEITVABLE. ad. | from Jercei ve. ] er. 


ceptible; ſuch as falls under Percept; 

The body, though it really move; 
changing perceivabl; diſtance with lome 0:he. 
bodies, as fat ag the ideas of our own Any 
will follow one another, ſeems to Hand ſtill: 2 
hands of clocks. 1 

That which we percelve when we foe fs. 
as Perceiialle by fight, is nothing but the dem. 
nation of colour. Lak, 
adv. [from Ferceivall,, 
In ſuch a manner as May be Obſerve] 


or known. 


7s PERCEI VE, V. a, | gercipis, Latig.] 
1. To diſcover by ſome ſenſible eſtectz. 


Conſidor, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which leflens and icts off, Slab, 


2. Toknow; to obſerve, 


Jeſus perceived in his ſpirit, that they ſo reaſon 
within themſelves. Mort, il. 3. 
His ſons come to honour, and he Knowech . 
not; and they are brought low, but he gere 
it not. Jeb, xiv. 21. 
we outſelyes ſee jt with our 


{till in the dark, Last.. 
How do they come to know that themichhes 
think, when they themſelves do not ferceive it! 


Like 

To be affeted by. | 
he upper regions of the ai Hercei ve the calls. 
tion of the matter of tempeſts before the ar here 
below, Far-. 


ti ble. 

Ihe ſtate of being an object of the 
ſenſes or mind ; the ſtate of being per- 
ceptible, > 

Perception; the power of perceivirg, 

ot proper. 

The illumination js not ſo bright and fulzen, 
as to obicure or extinguiſh all perceptibiliey of the 
reaſon. : Mir 
ERCEPTIBLE. adj. ¶ ferceptil;s, Fr. 
Ferceprus, Latin.) Such as may be 
known or obſerved. 5 

No ſound is produced but with a eres e bi 
of the air, and with ſome reſiſtance of the i: 
ſtrucken. at, 

When I think, remember, or abſtract; theſe = 
trinfick operations of my mind are not Percept. 
by my ſight, hearing, taſte, ſme!l, or feeling. 

| Hatt's Origin of Marti. 
them immediately, a; being imme. 
diately objected to and per ceprivle to tlie ſenſe; „ 
perceive the ſun by my fight. mo 

In the anatomy of the mind, as of the boch, 
more good will accrue to mankind by atteading Ly 
the large, open, and percepriblc parts, thay 5 
ſtudying too much finer nerves. Fa. 


It perceives 


In ſuch a manner as may be perceivec. 
The woman decays perceptilly every weck. Pe- 
[ perce}tion, French i 
Fercegtio, Latin. a 
he power of perceiving; knowleage; 
conſciouſneſs. | 
Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
conſcious of its own ex iſtence. Hentl'y's _ 
Perception is that act of the mind, or rathe 


6 zd becomes 
Paſſion or impreſſion, whereby the as” jous 


1. J. [from jercg. 


is 


4 
10 


vxon the upper boughs. 


P E R 


conſcious of any thing; a8 when 1 feel longer, 
Piirſt, cold, or heats ob Watts. 
2. The act of perceiving z oblervation. 
ion; idea. 5 
. Nations HR and their followers that would 
Fes, not to come too ſhort of the perceptions of the 
leaders, they are magnified, Hale's Origin ef Mank. 
4. The ſtate of being affected by ſome- 
na 
_ mountains have a perce; tion of the diſpo- 
on of the air to tempeſts ſooner than the vallies 
| d therefore they ſay in Wales, when 
certain hills have their night caps on, . e 
1 2 diſcovereth perception in plants 
to move towards that which ſhould comfort them, 
though at a diſtance. | Bacon, 
PERCEPTIVE. adj. [ perceptus, Latin. ] 
Having the power of perceiving. 


ft 


below; an 


There is a difficulty that pincheth : the ſoul is 


awake and ſollicited by external motions, for ſome 
of them reach the perceptive region in the moſt 
flent repoſe and obſcurity of night: what is it 
then that prevents our ſenſations ? Glanville, 
Whatever the leaſt real point of the eſſence of 
the perceptive part of the ſoul does perceive, every 
rcal point of the perceptive muſt perceive at once. 
| More's Divine Dialogues. 
PrncepTI VITY- 2. J. [from perceſ tive. 

The power of perception or thinking. 
Locke. 


Precn. 2. . ¶ peren, Latin; perche, Fr.] 
The perch is one of the fiſhes of prey, that 
like the pike and trout, carries his teeth in his 
meuth: he dare venture to kill and deſtroy ſeveral 
other kinds of fiſh : he has a hooked or hog back, 
which is armed with ſtiff briſtles, and all his ſkin 
armed with thick hard ſcales, and hath two fins 
on his back: he ſpawns but once a year, and is 
held very nutritive. ; Walton's Angler. 
Precn. 2. /. | pertica, Latin; perche, Fr.] 
1. A meaſure of five yards and an half; 


a pole, 
2. [ ferche, F r.] 
birds rooſt or ſit. 
For the narrow ferch I cannot ride. Dryden. 
Ti PercCn. v. 2. | percher, French; from 
the noun.] To fit or rooſt as a bird. 
He pere on ſome branch thereby, 
To weather him and his moiſt wings to dry. Spenſ. 
The world is grown ſo bad, 
That wiens make prey, where eagles dare not ferch. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
The morning muſes perch like birds, and ling 
Among his branches. Craſhaw. 
Let owls keep cloſe within the tree, and not perch 
Seuth, 
They wing'd their flight aloft, then ſtooping low, 
P:r:4'd on the double tree, that bears the golden 
bought, Dryden. 
Glory, like the dazzling eagle, ſtood 
Pd on my bever in the Granic flood 
hen fortune's ſelf my ſtandard trembling bore, 
en the pale fates ſtood frighted on the ſhore. Lee. 
Hoſts of birds that wing the liquid air, | 
Perch d ia the boughs, had nightly lodging there. 


D ryde Ns | 


I Perch. v. a. To place on a perch. 
It would be notoriouſly perceptible, if you could 
ech yourſelf as a bird on the top of ſore high 
| Keeple. 5 N More. 
3 As evening dragon came, 
A allant on the perched roots, 
ard nets in order rang'd | 
Of ſome villatic fowl. Ailion's Agimiſtes. 
PERChi'NCE. ado. [fer and chance.] 
Perhaps; peradventure. 
Han long within this wood intend you lay ?— 
Perchance till after Theſeus* wedding day. al. 
Finding him by nature little ſtudious, the choſe 
rather o endue him with ornaments of youth; as 
Ver, IE : 


Something on which | 


| 


PER 


dancing and fencing, not without aim then fe- 
chance at a courtier's life, Motten. 

Only Smithfield ballad ferchance to embalm the 
memory of the other. a L' Eftrange. 

Pe"RCHERS. 2. J. Paris candles uſed in 
England in ancient times; alſo the 
larger ſort of wax candles, which were 
uſually ſet upon the altar. 

PeRC1'elENT. adj. | fercipiens, Latin.] 
Perceiving ; having the power of per- 
ception. 

No article of religion hath credibility enough for 
them; yet theſe cautious and quickſfighted gentle- 
men can wink and ſwallow this ſottiſh opinicn 

about percipient atoms. Bentliy. 

Senſation and perception are not inherent in 


matter as ſuch; for if it were ſo, every ſtock or ] 


ſtone would be a percipient and rational creature. 
Bentley. 
PERI PIENT. 2. /. One that has the 
power of perceiving. 

The ſoul is the ſole fercipiert, which hath 
animadverfion and ſenſe properly ſo called, and the 
body is only the receiver of corporeal impreſſions. 

| Glanville's Scet ſis. 

Nothing in the e perceives the 
whole, but only part. ore s Divine Dialogues. 


PE'RCLOSE. 2. . [ fer and clo/e.] Con- 


cluſion ; laſt part. Obſolete, 

By the perc/;/e of the ſame verſe, vagabond is 
underſtood for ſuch an vae as travelleth in fear of 
revengement. Raleigh. 


To PERCOLATE. v. a. [ percolo, Lat.] 


To ſtrain through. 

The evidences of fact are percolated through a 
vaſt period of ages. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
PeRCOLa"TION. n. J. [from percolate.] 
The act of ftraining; purification or 

ſeparation by ſtraining. 
Experiments touching the ſtraining and paſſing 
of bodies one through another, they call percolation. 
' Bacon. 
Water paſſing through the veins of the earth is 
rendered freih and potable, which it cannot be by 
any percolations we can make, but the ſaline par- 
ticles will paſs through a tenfold filtre. Ray. 
To PErcCu'ss. v. a. [ percuſſus, Latin.] 


To ſtrike. 
Flame percuſſed by air giveth a noiſe; as in blow- 


ing of the fire by bellows ; and ſo likewiſe flame | 


percuſſing the air ſtrongly. Bacon. 
Percu'sS1ON. 2. J. ¶ percuſſio, Lat. per- 
cuſſion, French. ] 


1. The act of ſtriking ; ſtroke. 
| With thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percuſſion of thy ſounds, 
Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake. Shakeſpeare. 
The percuſſion of the greater quantity of air is. 
produced by the greatneſs of the body percuſſing. 
Bacon. 
Some note, that the times when the ſtroke or 
percuſſion of an envious eye doth moſt hurt are, 
when the party envied is beheld in glory. Bacon. 
The vibrations or tremors excited in the air by 
fercuſſion, continue a little time to move from the 
place of percuſſion in concentric ſpheres to great 
diſtances. Newton's Optiicks. 
Marbles taught him percufſiom and the laws of 
motion, and tops the centrifugal motion. Arbuth. 
2. Effect of ſound in the ear. 

In double rhymes the percuſſion is ſtronger. Rymer. 
PeRCU"TIENT. 2. /. | fercutiens, Latin.} 
Striking ; having the power to ſtrike. 

Inequality of ſounds is accidental, either from 
the roughneſs or obliquity of the paſſage, or from 
the doubling of the percuticnt. Bacen. 


PRRDITION. #./. | ferditio, Latin; per- 


dition, French. ] 
1. Deſtruction ; ruin; death. 
- Upon tidings now arrived, importing the meer 


PER 
| perdition: of the Turkiſh fleet, every man puts him- 


ſelf in triumph. Shakeſpeare. 
We took. ourſelves for free men, ſeeing there 
was no danger of our utter perdirion, and lived moſt 
Joyfully ; going abroad, and ſecing what was to be 
ſeen. Bacon. 
| _ let us part! Perdition's in thy preſence, 
And horror dwells about thee! Addiſon's Cats. 


2. Loſs. 
There's no ſoul loſt, 
Nay not ſo much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the veſſel a 
Thou ſaw'ſt fink. Shakeſpeare's Temp. 
3. Eternal death. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are mat- 
ters of knowledge, all men's ſalvation and ſome 
men's endleſs perditicn are things ſo oppoſite, that 
whoeyer doth affirm the one, muſt neceſſarily deny 
the pther. Hooker. 

Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, 
do after wander for ever more in vices unknown, 
and daily travel towards their eternal perdition. 

5 . Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

PER DUE. adv. [This word, which 
among us is adverbially taken, comes 
from ,the French perdue, or forlorn 
hope: as, ferdue or advanced cen- 
tinel.] Cloſe; in ambuſh, 

Few minutes he had lain perdue, 

To guard his deſp'rate avenue. Hudibras. 
Pe'RDULOUS. adj. [from perdo, Latin.] 
Loſt; thrown away. 
There may be ſome wandering perdulous wiſhes 
of known impoſlibilities; as a man who hath 
committed an offence, may wiſh he had not com- 
mitted it: but to chuſe efficaciouſly and impoſflibly, 
is as impoſlible as an impoſſibility. Bramball. 
Pz"RDURABLE. ad}. | ferdurable, French; 
ferduro, Lat.] Laſting ; long continued. 
A word not in uſe, nor accented ac- 
cording to analogy. A 

Confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of 
perdurable toughneſs. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

O perduralle ſhame! let's ſtab ourſelves. Shak. 

: The vig'rous ſweat 
Doth lend the lively ſprings their perduraþle heat. 


Drayton. 
Pe'RDURABLY. adv. [from e 
Laſtingly. ; 
Why would he, for the momentary trick, 
Be perdurably fin'd? Shak. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
PERDURA'TION. 7. . | ferduro, Latin. ] 
Long continuance. Ainſworth. 
PERE GAL. adj. [Fr.] Equal. Obſolete. 
Whilom thou watt peregel to the beſt, 
And wont to make the jolly ſhepherds glad; 
With piping and dancing, did paſs the reſt. Spenſ. 
To PEREGRINATE. v. 7. | feregrinusy 
Latin.) To travel; to live in foreign 
countries. 5 Die. 
PEREGRINA' TION. 2. / [from peregrinus, 
Lat.] Travel ; abode in foreign coun- 
tries. 
It was agreed between them, what account he 
ould give of his peregrination abioad. Bacon. 
It is not amiſs ts obſerve the heads of doctrine, 
which the apoſtles agreed to publiſh in all their 
feregrinatiins. Hammend. 
1 hat we do not contend to have the earth paſs 
for a paradiſe, we reckgn it only as the land of 
our p:regrina:ion, and aſpire after a better country. 
Bentley. 
PEREGRINE, adj. [reregria, old Fr, 
{eregrinas, Latin. ] Foreign; not nas 
tive; not domeſtick. : Sy 
The received opinion, that putrefaction is dauſed 
by cold or peregrire and preternatural heat, is but 
nugation. Bacer. 
To PeRE"MPT. v. a. [ feremftus, Latin.] 
To kill; tp cruſh. A law term. 
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| PER 

Nor is it any objection, that the cauſe of appeal 
Is pertimgted by the deſertion of an appeal; becauſe 
the office of the judge continues after ſuch inſtance 
is perempted. Ayliffe. 

PzrEg"MPTION. 2. J. | feremptio, Latin; 
feremption, French.] Cruſh; extinc- 
tion. Law term. 

This 1 of inſtance was introduced in 
favour of the publick, leſt ſuits ſhould be rendered 
perpetual. OO Avliffſe, 

PERE MPTORILY. adv. | from peremptory.] 
Abſolutely ; poſitively ; ſo as to cut off 


all farther debate. 
Norfolk denies them peremptorily. Haniel. 
Not to ſpeak perempterily or concluſively, touch- 
ing the point of poſſibility, till they have heard 
me deduce the means of the execution. Bacon. 
Some organs are ſo peremptorily neceſſary, that 
the extinguiſhment of the ſpirits doth ſpeedily fol- 
low, but yet ſq as there is an interim. Bacer. 
In all conferences it was inſiſted peremprerily, 
that the king muſt yield to what power was re- 
quired. Clarendon. 
God's laws peremptorily injoin us, and the things 


* 


therein implied do ſtraitly oblige us to partake of | 


the holy ſacrament. * Keutlevell, 
Some talk of letters before the deluge ; but 
that is a matter of mere conjecture, and nothing 
can be peren;ptorily determined either the one way 
or the other. Woodward. 
Never judge pcrempterily on firſt appearances. 
Clariſſa. 
PERE"MPTORINESS. . . from ferem}- 
tory.] Poſitiveneſs; abſolute deciſion; 


dogmatiſm. | 
Peremptorineſs is of two ſorts; the one a magiſte- | 
| rialneſs in matters of opinion; the other a poſitive- 
neſs in relating matters of fact. Gow. of the Tongue. 
Self-conceit and peremptorineſs in a man's own 
opinion are not commonly reputed vices. Tillotſon. 
PERE"'MPTORY. agj. | peremptorius, low 
Latin; peremptoire, French; from per- 
emptus, killed.] Dogmatical; abſo- 
lute; ſuch as deſtroys all further ex- 
poſtulation. 
f If I entertaine 
As peremptorie a deſire, to levell with the plaine 
A citie, where they loved to live; ſtand not be- 
twixt my ire 
And what it aimes at. Chapman. 
As touching the apoſtle, wherein he was ſo re- 
ſolute and peremptory, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt made 


manifeſt unto him, even by intuitive revelatian, | 


wherein there was no poſſibility of errour. Hooker, 
He may have fifty-ſix exceptions peremptorily 
againſt the jurors, of which he ſhall ſhew no cauſe. 


Sperſers 
To-morrow be in readineſs to go; 
Excuſe it not, for I am peremtiorys Shakeſpeare. 
Not death himſelf 

In mortal fury is half ſo peremptery, 
As we to keep this city. Shakeſpeare's King Fehn. 
Though the text and the doctrine run c- 
tery and abſolute, whoſoever denies Chriſt ſhail 
afiuredly be denied by him; yer ſtill taere is a tacit 
condition, unleſs repentance intervene. Scuth. 
The more modeſt confeſs, that learning was 
to give us a fuller diſcovery of our ignorance, and 
to keep us from being peremprory and dogmatical 
in our determinations. Collier. 
He would never talk in ſuch a peremętery and 
* giſcouraging manner, were he not aſſured that he 
was able to ſubdue the moſt powerful oppoticion 


againſt the doctrine which he taught. 


PERENNIAL. adj. | ferennis, Latin. ] 
1. Laſting through the year. 
If the quantity were preciſely the ſame in theſe 
perennial fountains, the difficulty would be 8 
FD ne. 
2. Perpetual; unceaſing. | 
The matter wherewith theſe perenyial clouds are 


Addiſon. N 


not from rains and vapours, I conclude frord the 


PER 
PeRENNITY, 2. / [from ferennitas, Lat.] 
Equality of laiting through all ſeaſons; 


perpetuity. | 
That ſprings have their origin from the ſea, and 


Perennity of divers ſprings. Dertam's PLkyſico-Theol. 
PERFECT. adj. | gerfectus, Laun; ar- 
fait, French. ] | 
Ts N conſummate; finiſhed ; nei- 
ther defective nor redundant. 
We count thoſe things gerfee?, which want no- 
thing requiſite for the end whereto they were inſti- 


tuted. Hooker. 
Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx. Milton. 
Uriel, no wonder if thy perfe& fight 
See far and wide. Milton. 


W hoever thinks a perfect work to ſer, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e er ſhall be. Pope. 
As full as perfe& in a hair, as heart. Popes 
2. Fully informed; fully ſkilful. 
Within a ken our army lies; 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as good. 
Shak ſpeares 
Fair dame! I am not to you known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour 1 am |crfe&@. 


Shakeſpeares | 


I do not take myſelf to be ſo perf in the pri- 
vileges of Bohemia, as to handle that part; and 
will not offer at that I cannot maſter. Bacon. 
3. Pure; blameleſs; clear; immaculate. 
This is a ſenſe chiefly theological. 
My parts, my title, and my perfect ioul 
Shall manifeſt me rightly. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Thou thalt be perfe& with the Lord thy God, 
Deut. xvii. 
4. Confident; certain. 
Thou art perf:& then, our ſhip hath touch'd upon 
The deſerts of Bohemia. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
To PERFECT, v. a. [| erfectus, from 
ferficio, Latin; parfaire, French. ] 
1. To fimſh; to complete; to conſum- 
mate; to bring to its due ſtate. 
If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 
and his love is perfected in us. I John, iv. 12. 
Beauty now muſt perfect my renown 
With that I govern'd him that rules this iſle. Waller. 
In ſubſtances reſt not in the ordinary complex 
idea commonly received, but enquire into the na- 
ture and properties of the thinys themſelves, and 
thereby / eifect our ideas of their diſtinct Ipccies. 
Locke. 
Endeavour not to ſettle too many habits at once, 
leſt by variety you confound them, and ſo perfect 
none. Locke. 
W hat toil did honeſt Curio take 
To get one medal wanting yet, 
And perfect all his Roman ſet ? Prior. 
2. To make ſkiiful; to inſtruct fully. 
Her cauſe and yours 
III perfect him withal, and he ſhall bring you 
Before the duke. Sbateſp. Meaſure fer Meaſure. 
PZ RFECTER. 2. J. [trom perfect.] One 


that makes perfect. | 

This practice was altered; they offered not to 

Mercury, but to Jupiter the perfetters Hreome. 
PERFECTION. 2. J | zerfe&io, Latin; 
Perfection, French.] | 

1. The ſtate of being perfect. 

Man doth ſeek a triple perſectian; firſt a ſenſual, 
confiſting in thoſe things which very life itſelf 
requireth, either, as neceſſary ſupplements or as 

_ ornaments thereof; then an intellectual, conſiſt- 
ing in thoſe things which none underneath man 
is capable of; laſtly, a ipiritual and divine, con- 
ſiſting in thoſe things whereunto we tend by ſuper- 
natural means here, but cannot here attain. H:oter. 

It is a judgment maim d and moſt imperfet, 
That will confeſs perfeficn fo could err 
Againſt all rules of natures Shakeſpeare's Orbello. 


P E R 
True virtue being united to the lctene .. 
of faith makes ag. higheſt eff. „ 
No human underſtanding being abſolutcly ae 
from miſtake by the perfection of its own, rat 
it follows that no man can be infallible ks 
pernatural aſſiſtance. Tt. 
Many things impoſſible to thought, 1 
Have been by need to full perfeeti;n brou cht. Dry! 
Too few, or of an improper figure aud 3 
ſion to do their duty in perſictian. Biarhmre, 
The queſtion is not, whether goſpel fert 
can be fully attained; but whether you e 
near it as a ſincere intention, and careful! Ubence 
can carry you. La 
2. Something that concurs to produce {. 
preme excellence, In this tenſe it la 
a plural, | 
What tongue can her perfeions teil, 
In whole each part all pens may dwell ? Kiarq. 
An heroick poem requires, as its la? pft, 
the accompliſhment of ſome extraordinary under. 
taking, which requires more of the actize vinu- 
than the ſuffering. Dye. 
3. Attribute of God. 
If God be inſinitely holy, juſt, and good, he mul 
take delight in thoſe creatures that reſemble Hin 


molt in theſe pectians. A trrour, 
4. Exact reſemblance. 
To PERFECTIONATE, v. a. [ Ferficin- 


ner, Fr. from ferfedion.] To mais 
perfect; to advance to perfection. This 
15 a word propoſed by Dryden, but nc 
received, nor worthy of reception, 
Painters and ſculptors, chuting the moſt eegwr 
natural beauties, f erje&ienate the idea, and alina 
their art above nature itſelf in her individual pro. 
ductions; the utmoſt maſtery of hum-n perf rm. 


ance. 0 0 Dry, 
He has founded an academy for the progrets an 
per ficticnating of painting. Haden. 


PeRFECTIVE. ad). | from perſec.] Cen- 
ducing to bring to perfection: with 
Praiſe and adoration are actions fe , our 
ſouls. ; I Ius 
Eternal life ſhall not conſiſt in endleſs love ; the 
other faculties ſhall be employed in acticns felt 
to, and j erfefive of their natures. Ray 010 ., 
PERFECTIVELY. adv. [ from terfeRive.) 
In ſuch a manner as brings to perlec- 
tion. 
As virtue is ſeated fundamentally in the inte- 
lect, fo perfetively in the fancy; fo that virte: 's 
the force of reaſon in the conduct of our a 
and paſſions to a good end. Crete. 
PERFECTLY. adv. [from ferſecd. 
1. In the higheſt degree of excellence. 


2. Totally; completely. bo 
Chawing little ſponges dipt in oil, when 2-fe# 7 
under water, he could longer ſupport tae wa: ft 
reſpiration. „ 
Words recal to our thoughts tho ens cr; 
which they have been wont to be ſigns 4, but 
cannot introduce any gerfeetly new and unten 
ſimple ideas. Licive 

3- Exactly; accurately. 
We know bodies and tlicir propertic: my . 


ectqy. ? J ccd. 


Pear ECTN ESS. u. . [from ferfect. 


1. Completeneſs; conſummate excellence; 
perfection. 
2. Goodneſs; virtue. A ſcriptural word. 
Put on charity, which is the bond of ef. Prefs 


Cel. His 14» 
3. Skill. | 3 
Is this your perfecenaſt? Skakeprart 
PERFIDI!OUS. adj. DFerfidus, Lawn ; 
ferfide, French.] ä 5 
1. Treacherous; falſe to truſt; goiliy of 


raiſed, is the ſea that ſurrounds them. Harvey. 


1 


violated faith, T4 


PER 
* « it fit 
| ume ſerfidious, was it x 
3 —_ mj Cream a perquiſite, 5 
55 teal to mend your Wages 3 ice and Cat. 
„ Expreſſing treachery; proceeding from 


rv 1 
NET” O ſpirit e 
. ſee thy fa 
Forbes of 21 55 bapleſs hs involy'd _ 
rf 1 er foctious fraud. ; Milton. 
PessFI“DIOuSsT x. adv. [from perſidicus. 
Treacherouſly; by breach of faith. 
Perfidioufſly 
He has betray'd your buſineſs, and given up, 
For certain drops o 0 
They eat ge, 61 their words, 
Pp at or cars through two inch _— 
Can he got deliver us poſſeſſion of ſuch places as 
would put him in a worſe condition, whenever he 
ſaculd fei renew the war? Swwif-'s Mijeetl. 
Prati DIOUSNESS. 1. J. [from gerfidicus. 
The quaiity of being 3 
some things have a natura 
« perjury, edis i 5 
l J. | ferfidia, Latin; per- 
fidie, French, ] Treacheryz want of 
faith ; breach of faith. 
Ps rrLaBLE. adj. [from perflo, Latin. ] 
Having the wind driven through. | 
7, PiRELATE. vv. a. [ perflo, Latin. ] 
To blow through. 
if extern winds did perflate our climates more 
frequently, they would clarify and refreſh our air. 
Harvey. 
The firſt conſideration in building of cities, is 


to make them open, airy, and well perflated. 
Arbutbnot on Ain. 


act of blowing through. : 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give 
motion to the air, which ventilates and cools the 
mi! es. Wo:dwards 
7 PERFORATE. v. a. [ perforo, Lat.] 
To pierce with a tcol ; to bore, 

Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly bud- 
ded without twiſting, into an earthen pot perforate 
at the bottom, and then cover the pot with earth, 
it will yield a very large fruit. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 

A jerferated bladder does not ſwell. Boyle. 

The labour'd chyle pervades the pores, 

In al! the arterial perforated ſhores. Blackmore. 
N The aperture was limited by an opaque circle 
"Ih Med between the eye-glaſs and the eye, and 
„ forated in the middle with a little round hole 


3 
tor the rays to paſs through to the eyes Newton, 
Worms e. ferate the guts. Arbutbnot. 


PERFORATION. 2. J. [from perforate.] 
1. Ine act of piercing or boring. 

Ine lilcelieſt way is the perforaticn of the body 
of the tree in ſeveral places one above another, and 
tte filling of the holes. Bacon. 

The induſtrious perforaticn of the tendons of the 
{cond joints of fingers and toes, and the drawing 
dae tendons of the third joints through them. 

Mere s Divine Dialogues. 


2, Hole; place bored. 


with fach perferations as to admit patlage to the 
mx, re arguments of providence. Ray on Creation. 
P:2cora"roR. mn. . [from ferforate.] 
The inſtrument of boring. | 
The patient placed jn a convenient chair, dip- 
ping the trocar in oil, ſtab it ſuddenly through 


lene the waters to empty by the canula. Sharp, 
Peer ACE. adv. | per and force.] By 
niolence; violently, | | 
: Guyon to him leaping, ſtaid 
Nis hand, that trembled as one terrify d; 
And though himſelf were at the fight diſmay'd, 
Vet him perfirce reſtrain d. Spenſer. 


f ſalt, your city Kome, Shakeſps 


deformity in them ; | 
uſneſs, and ingratitude. Tillocfon. | 


P:2rra"riON. 1. . [from perflate.] The 


That the nipples ſhould be made ſpongy, and 


te teguments, and withdrawing the perforator, 


Jealous Oberon would have the child, 
But ſhe per force withliolds the loved boy. Shakeſp. 
She amaz'd, her cheeks 
All trembling and arifing, full of ſpots, 
And pale with death at hand, per force ſhe breaks 
Into the inmoſt rooms. Peackam on Poctry. 
To PERFORM. v. a. [ performare, Ital.] 
To e.ecute; to do; to diſcharge; to 
atchieve an undertaking; to accom- 
— | 
F Ab three ſet among the foremoſt ranks of fame 
for great minds to attempt, and great force to f- 
ferm what they did attempt. Sidney. 
Haſt thou, ſpirit, 
Perform'd to point the tempeſt that I bad thee ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
What cannot you and I perform upon. 
Th' unguarded Duncan? Shokeſprare's Macheth. 
I will cry unto God that performeth all things 
for me. : Pijclms. 
Let all things be performed after the law or God 
diligently. | 1 Eſdras, viii. 21. 
Thou, my love, 
Perform his fun'rals with paternal care. 
You perform her office in the ſphere, 
Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick year. 
Dryden. 
He effectually perfermed his part, with great in- 
tegrity, learning, and acuteneſs; with the exact- 
neſs of a ſcholar, and the judgment of a complete 


Dryden. 


; divine, Vaterland. 
To PERFORM. v. 2. To ſucceed in an 
attempt. 


When a poet has performed admirably in ſeveral 
illuſtrious places, we ſometimes allo admire his 
very errours. Watts. 

PeRFORMABLE. adj. [from ferform.] 
Practicable; ſuch as may be done. 


Men forget the relations of hiſtory, affirming | 


that elephants have no joints, whereas their actions 
are not ferformable without them. Brown. 


PERFORMANCE. 2. . [from perform. 
1. Completion of ſomething deſigned; 


execution of ſomething promiſed. 

His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Shak. 

Promiſing is the very air o' th' time; it opens 
the eyes of expectation : performance is ever the 
duller for his act, and but in the plainer kind of 
people, the deed is quite out of uſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Perform the doing of it; that as there was a 
readineſs to will, ſo there may be a performance. 
4 2 Corinthians, viii. 11. 

The only means to make him ſucceſsful in the 
fer formance of theſe great works, was to be above 
contempt. Scutb. 

Men may, and muſt differ in their employ- 
ments; but yet they muſt all act for the ſame ends, 
as dutiful ſervants of God, in the right and pious 
performance of their ſeveral callings. Law. 

2, Compoſition; work. 

In the good poems of other men, I can only be 
ſure, that tis the hand of a good maſter ; but in 
your performances "tis ſcarcely poſſible for me to be 


deceived. Dryden. 
Few of our comic performances give good examples. 
f Clariſ/a. 


3. Aion; ſomething done. 
In this ſlumbry agitation, beſides her walking 
and other actual performances, what have you heard 
her ſay ? Shakeſpeare. 


PERFORMER. 1. /. from perform.] 
1. One that performs any thing. 
The merit of ſervice is ſeldom attributed to 
the true and exact performer. Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is generally applied to one that 
makes a publick exhibition of his ſkill. 
To PERFRI CATE. v. n. | perfrico, Lat.] 
To rub over. Di#. 
PERU“ MATORY. adj. [from perfume.] 
That which perfumes. 


— 


PER 
PERFUME. . J. ¶ parfume, French.] 
1. Strong odour of tweetnels uſed to give 


ſcents to other things. | 
Pamanders and knots of powders for drying 


rbeums are not ſo ſtrong as perfumes; you may 


have them continually in your hand, whereas per- 
fumes you can take but at times. Bacen. 
Perfumes, though groſs bodies that may be ſen- 
ſibly waſted, yet fiil the air, ſo that we can put 
our noſe in no part of the room where a perfume is 
burned, but we ſmell it. Digby. 
2. Sweet odour; fragrance, 
Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds ſand out a rich perfumes 
: Aadiſen. 
No rich ee refreſh the fruitful field, 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incenſe yield. Pope. 
Pinks and rcſes bloom, ; : 
And ev'ry tramble ſheds perfirmey Cay 
To PirrUME. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To cent; to impregnate wich ſweet 
ſcent. | 
Your papers 
Let me have them very well per furt d, 
For ſhe is ſweeter than perfume itſelf 
To whom they go. Sap. Toming of the Shrew 
Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in {m3ky cribs, 
And hutht with buzzing night-flies to thy lumber, 
Than in the ferfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under thg canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Shak. 
Then will I raiſe aloft the milk-white roſe, 
With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfum'ds 


Shak :ſpeare, 


The diſtilled water of wild poppy, mingled at 
half with roſe water, take with fome mixture of 
a few cloves in a perfuming pan. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 

Smells adhere to hard bodies; as in per fuming 


of gloves, which tſhcweth them corporeal. Bacon. 
The pains ſhe takes are vainly meant 

To hide her amorous heart, 
"Tis like perfuming an ill ſcent, 

The ſmell's too ſtrong for art. Granville, 


See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies ! Pepe. 
PeRFU MER. 2. . [from perfume.] One 
whoſe trade is to ſell things made to 
gratify the ſcent. | 
A mots the perfumers have out of apple trees, 
that hath an excellent ſcent. Bacan's Natural Hifi. 
Firſt iſſued from perfumers ſhops 
Swift. 


A croud of faſhionable fops. 
PeRFU NCTORILY. adv. | ferfunderit, 


Latin.] Careleſsly; negligently; in 
ſuch a manner as to ſatisfy external 
form, FOE a 
His majeſty caſting his eye per ſunctorily upon it, 
and believing it had been drawn by mature advice, 
no ſooner received it, than he delivered it to the 
lord keeper. 
Lay ſeriouſly to heart the clearneſs and evidence 
of theſe proots, and not perfiuntforily paſs over all 
the paſſages of the golpel, which, are written on 
purpoſe that we may believe, without weighing 
them. Lucas. 
Whereas all logick is reducible to the four prin- 
cipal operations of the mind, the two firſt of theſe 
have been handled by Ariftotle very perfur@orily z 
of the fourth he has ſaid nothing at all. Pakers 
PERFU'NCTORY. adj. | perfunorie, Lat.] 
Shght ; careleſs; negligent. 
A tranſient and perfunFory examination of things 
leads men into confiderable miſtakes, which a 
more correct and rigorous ſcrutiny would have de- 


tected. Woidward. 
To PErFU'SE, v. a. | ferfuſus, Latin.] 
To tincture; to overſpread. 
Theſe dregs immediately perfuſe the blood with 
melancholy, and cauſe obſtructions. Herwey. 
PerHaA'Ps. adv. [per and hap.) Per- 
adventure; it may be. 
Qqz Perhaps 


Clarenden. 
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P E R 
Perhaps the good old man that kiſs'd his ſon, 
And left a bleſſing on his head, 
His arms about him ſpread, 
Hopes yet t) ſee him ere his glaſs be run. Flatman. 
Somewhat excellent may be invented, pertaps 
more cxcellent than the firit deſign, though Virg 1 
muſt be till excepted, when that perbups takes 
place. Dryacn. 
His thoughts inſpir'd his tongue, 
And all his ſoul rectiv'd a reai love; 
Perhaps new groces darted from her eyes, 
Perhaps ſoſt pity charm'd his yielding foul, 
Perhaps her love, perbaps her kingdom charm'd 
him. Smith. 


It is not his intent to live in ſuch ways as, for 


ought we know, God may pete pardon, but 
to be diligent in ſuch ways, as we know that 
God will infallibly reward. | Law. 
Pe RIAPT. #. J. [ ν,u.] Amulet; 
charm worn as preſervative againſt diſ- 
eaſe or miſchief, Hanmer. 
The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly : 
Now help, ye charming ſpells and periapts Shak. 
PcrICA'RDIUM. 2. /. [a and xaos; 
pericarde, French] 
The pericardium is a thin membrane of a conick 
figure, that reſembles a purſe, and contains the 
heart in its cavity: its baſis is pierced in five 
places, for the pailage of the veſſels which enter 
and come out of the heart: the uſe of the peri- 
* eardirm is to contain a ſmall quantity of clear 
water, which is ſeparated by ſmall glands in it, 
that the ſurface of the heart may not grow dry 
by its continual motion. : uincys 
PERICA'RPIUM. 2. . [ and xen; 
pericarpe, Fr.] In botany, a pellicle or 
thin membrane encompaſſing the fruit 
or grain of a plant, or that part of a 
fruit that envelopes the ſeed. a 
Beſides this uſe of the pulp or fericar; ium for 
the guard of the ſeed, it ſerves alſo for the ſuſte- 
nance of animals. Ray. 
PERICLITA TION. 2. J. [from periclitor, 
Latin; pericliter, French.) 
1. The ſtate of being in danger. 
2. Trial; experiment. 


PERICRA'NIUM. 7. /. [from geg and 


cranium; fericrane, French. ] 
The pericranium is the membrane 
the ſkull: it is a very thin and nervous membrane 
ol an exquiſite ſenſe, ſuch as covers immediately 
not only the cranium, but all the bones of the 
body, except the teeth; for which reaſon it is alſo 
called the periolteum. Quincy. 

Having divided the f erlcranium, I ſaw a fiſſure 
running the whole length of the wound. Miſemæn. 

Prailcu ros. adj. | fericulcſus, Latin.] 
Dangerous; jeopardous; hazardous. A 
word not in uſe. 

As the moon every ſeventh day arriveth unto a 
ccntrary fign, ſo Saturn, which remaineth about 
as many yes in one fizn, and holdeth the ſame 
confideration in years as the moon in days, doth 
cauſe theſe periculcus periods. Brown. 

PERIER CY. 2. J [wee and ig. Need- 


leſs caution in an operation; unneceſſary. 


diligence. 
PERIOE“E. |} a. /. [= and ys; ferigee, 
PERIGE UM. Fr.] Is a point in the 


heavens, wherein a planet is ſaid to be 
in its neareſt diſtance poſſible from the 
earth. | Harris. 

By the proportion of its motion, it was at the 
creation, at the beginnizg of Aries, and tbe peri- 
grum or neareſt point in Libra. Brown. 


PRrRIRELIUMu. . . [og and 5a>; | 


peribelie, Fr.] Is that point of a planet's 
orbit, wherein it is neareſt the ſun. 
8 Harris. 


that covers 


r E R 
Sir Iſaac Newton has made it probable, that 


ing to the ſun in its p eribelium, acquired ſuch a 
degree of heat, as to be coco years a cooling. 
Cheyne's Philoſoſ bical Principles. 
PERIL. . J. [ feril, French; ferikel, 
Dutch; periculum, Latin.] 
1. Danger; hazard; jeopardy. 

Dear Pirocles, be liberal unto me of thoſe 
things, which have made you indeed precious to 
the world, and now doubt not to tell of your g erils. 

Sidney. 
| | How many feri!s do infold 
The righteous man to make him daily fall? Sen,. 

In the act what }erils ſhail we find, : 

If either place, or time, cr other courſe, 


Strong, healthy and young people are more in 
peril by peſtilential fevers, than the weak and old. 


2. Denunciation ; danger denounced, 
| I told her, 
On your diſpleaſure's / eri!, 
She ſhould not viſit you. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
PERILOUS, 4%. | ferileux, French; from 
peril.] 5 
1. Dangerous; hazardous; full of danger. 
Alterations in the ſervice of God, for that they 
impair the credit of religion, are therefore peri/cus 
in common-weals, which have no continuance 


Heoukere 
Her guard is chaſtity; 

She that has that is clad in complete eel, 

And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen 

May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd heaths, 

Infamous hills and ſandy perilous wilds. Milton. 

DiRate propitious to my duteous ear, 

What arts can captivate the changeful ſeer: 

For perilous th' allay, unheard the toil 

T' elude the preſcience of a God by guile. Pope. 
2. It is uſed by way of emphaſis, or ludi- 

crous exaggeration of any thing bad. 

Thus was th' accompliſh'd ſquire endu'd 
With gifts and knowledge per*/ous ſhrewd. Hudibr. 

3. Smart; witty, In this ſenſe it is, 1 
think, only applied to children, and 
probably obtained its ſignification from 
the notion, that children eminent for 
wit do not live; a witty boy was there- 
fore a perilous boy, or a boy in danger. 

It is vulgarly parlous. 

Tis a ger'laus boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 

He's all the mother's from the top to toe. Shakeſp. 
PERILOUSLY. adv, {from fęerilous. 
_ Dangerouſly. 

PEFEILOUSNESS. . . [from perilous. 
Dangerouſneſs. | 
PERIMETER. #. /. [weg! and yereew ; 
perimetre, Fr.] The compaſs or ſum 
of all the fides which bound any figure 
of what kind ſoever, whether rectilinear 

or mixed, 

By compreſſing the glaſſes ſtil more, the dia- 
meter of this ring would increaſe, and the breadth 
of its orbit or perimeter decreate, until another 

new colour emerged in the centre of the laſt. 

a Neuten. 

PE RIO D. 2. J. [ feriode, French; S- 
gic 9 .] . 

1. A circuit. 

2. Time in which any thing is performed, 
ſo as to begin again in the ſame manner. 

Tell theſe, that the ſun is fixed in the centre, 
that the earth with ail the plgnets roll round the 
ſun in their ſeveral ſericds; they cannot admit 

} a ſyllable of this new doctrise. Watts. 


3. A ſtated number of years; 
the comet, which appeared in 1680, by approach- 


Cauſe us to alter th' order now atiign'd. Daricl. 
The love and pivus duty which you pay, | 
Have paſs'd the perils of fo hard a way. Dryden. 


Artuthio!. 


longer than religion hath all reverence done unto it. 


PERIODICAL. 


2, Happening by revolution at {ome 


PER 


. 2 ro 
time, at the end of which the re 


compriſed within the calculation thi 
return to the ſtate in which they . 
at the beginning. 8 
A cycle or pericd is an account of ye... 
has a beginning and end, and begins again a 
as it ends. 3 
We ſtile a leſſer ſpace a cycle, end a e 
the name of period, and you may not i Wn 
call the beginning of a large cri; he a 
thereof, Holder a Dy 
4. 'The end or concluſion, 17 
If my death might make this iſland happy 
And prove the period of their tyranny, * 
I woutd expend it with all willingnels; 
But mine is made the prologue to their plav, Cr. 
There is nothing fo ſecret that {ij 1 
brought to light within the compaſs of cur _ 1. 
whattoever concerns this ſublunary world bs 1 
whole extent of its duration, from the chavz h 
the laſt period. Burret' Th. 
What anxious moments paſs between 8 
The birth of plots and their laſt fatal Pedt! 
Oh! 'tis a dreadful interval of time. Alte, 
5- The ſtate at which any thing terui- 
nates. 
Beauty's empires, like to greater ſtates, 
Have certain periods ſet, and hidden fates. Fach 
Light-conſerving ſtones mult be ſet in the fun 
before they retain light, and the light wilj aper 
greater or leſſer, until they come to their vin, 
eriod. Dizly 
6. Length of duration. : 
Some experiment would be made how by att ty 
make plants more laſting than their ordinary f 
as to make a ſtalk of whear laſt a whole year, 
; Bacen's Natura! Hjirry, 
7. A complete ſentence from one full ic 
to another, 
Periods are beautiful, when they are not t 
long: for ſo they have their ſtrength to) as in a 


tat 


pike or javelin. Ben Jener. 
Is this the confidence you gave me? a 

Lean on it ſafely, not a pœriad 

Shall be unſaid for me. Mir. 


Syllogiſm is made uſe of to diſcover a falle, 
cunningly wrapt up in a ſmooth pericd, Fete. 
For the aſſiſtance of memorics, the fin was 
of every period in every page may be written n 
diſtinct c lours. Watts 
8. A courſe of events, or ſeries of things 
memorably terminated : as, the perics 
of an empire. 
From the tongue 
The unfiniſh'd period falls. Tl omfer's Stg. 
To PE'R1oD. wv. a. [from the noun.] 19 
put an end to. A bad were, 
Your letter he deſi: es 255 
To thoſe have ſhut him up, which feillag to 5: 
Periods his comfort. Sale prare's T 
adj. [ Pericdigue, French; 
PER1O DICE. 6 from period. 
1. Circular; making a circuit; making 
a revolution. | _— 
Was the earth's periodick motion always 3 ie 
ſame plane with that of the diurn4l, ve thou 
miſs of thoſe kindly increaſes of da) anc _ 


* 
42 ¹⁰ 


e plavet 


Four moons perpetually roll round the 

. . $8 151 — 14: C 

Jupiter, and are carried along with him in 187 
riodical circuit round the ſun. Rant, 

ated 


dime. 
Aitrological undertakers would raife m 
ſome liimy ſoil, impregnated with tie 12% 
the ſtacs upon ſome remarkable and Feld. 
junctions. 
3. Regular; performing ſome © 
ſtated times. | 
The confuſion of mountains ard 


wence ot 
Fan 
{{. 6b 22 * 
Beni. is 
ction at 


Yes forts 
640% ** 
B. 
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PrRIO DICALLY- ad v. [from feriodical.] 


— \ 
prkiosrEU M. 2. J. Legi 


P E R 

diſted me with a probable reaſon for thoſe exe | 

! fountains in Switzerland, which flow 2 at 

ſuch particular hours of che day. ons Addiſon. 
Relating to periods or revolutions, . 

4 It is implicitly denied by Ariſtotle in his poli- 

ticks, in that diſcourte againſt Plato, WhO meaſured 

the vicillitude and mutation of ſtates by a periodical 

ſatality of numbers Brown. 


ed periious: | 
M 55 ought to be underſtood of the 
(->ce of the night and day, then there will be a 
raul flux and reflux thrice in that time every 
eicht kours; criedicallys 8 Broome. 
a and Lees; Fe- 


ifs, French. | : 

3 bones 10 covered with a very ſenſible 

membrane, Called the / eri. um. (hre. 
Penr rHERY. 2. . Lcd and ge; pert- 
ſerit, French. ] Circemference. 
* Neither is this ſe vital faculty ſufficient to - 
exterminate noxicus humours to the periphery or 
outward parts. : Harwey. 
% PTRNITHR ASE. UW. 4. DPeripbraſer, 
French.] To expreſs one word by 
many; to expreſs by circumlocution. ; 
Pept PHRAS!S. 2. J. [ migidgaot; 5 Feri- 
braſe, French. Circumlocution ; uſe 
of many words to expreſs the ſenſe of 
one: as, for death, we may ſay, the 
ble of afts -. >: | 

/ 4 7 She contains all bliſs, 
and make; the worid but her perighraſis. Cleav. 

They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths 
of this river a conitant periphrafs for this number 
leren. Brown. 

They fhew their learning uſeleſly; and make a 
long periphrafſes on every word of the book they ex- 
plain. Watts. 
Ide prripbraſes and circumlocutions, by which | 
Homer expreſſes the ſingle act of dying, have ſup- 
plied ſuccceding poets with all their manners of 
phraſing its : Pqpe. 
PaaipHRRASTICAL. adj. [from periphra.- | 
.] Circumlocutory ; expreſſing the 
ſenſe of one word in many. © 
PraipNEU MONY, 3 [ 5404 and vv 
PERIPNEUMOTNIA, her; peripneumo- | 
rie, French.] An inflammation of the 
lungs, . a 

Langs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melan- 
check hymours, are now and then deprehended 
(rms, by diſſipation of the ſubtiler parts, and 
ly.citication of tie groſſer that may be left indu- 
rel, through the grols reliques of peripneumonia 
er ufammation of the lungs. Harwcy. 
A peripuczemery is the laſt fatal ſymptom of every 
ce; for no body dies without a ſtagnation of 
e bood in the lungs, which is the total ex- 
action of breath. Arbathnct, 
PtenS4, v. a. [erir, French; gereo, 
Latin.] ; 
1. To die; to be deſtroyed; to be lot; 
to come to nothing, It ſeems to have 
fir or auth before a cauſe, and by before 


an pd Locke has by before the 
Cauie, 


d 
65 
d 


70 


„„ I burn, I pine, I periſh, 
I: | atchieve not this young modeſt girl. ale. 
1 have ſeen any Pere for want of cloathing, 
den let mine aun fall ow my ſhoulder blade. 
; 2d, xxxi. 20. 
He kecpeth beck his foul from ch. pit, and 125 
© from fer zgν by. the ſword. Feb, XXxXiile 18. 
The; Fer quickly from off the good land. 
| Deut. xi. 18. 
I periſh wh hunger. . Luke, xv. 17. 
1 ne ck, when their caſe comes to be thought. 
keſpernte, are carried out and laid on the earth to, 
e without alliſtance or pity, Locke. 5 


PE RISRHABT E. adj. from periſb.] Liable 


PER 


Characters drawn on duſt, that the firſt breath 
of wind effaces, are altogether as uſetul as the 
thoughts of a ſoul that Pri in thinking. Locle. 

Expoſing their children, and leaving them in 
the fields to pe ih by want, has been the mg 

Loc le. 

Still when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, 
Some Athens pe-i/cs, or ſome Tully bleeds. Pope. 

In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles had cauſed 
the death of fo many Grecians; and in the Odyſ- 
ſey, the ſubjects periſotd through their own —_ 

. 
2. To be in a perpetual ſtate of decay. 

Duration, and time which is a part of it, is the 
idea we have of feiſbing diſtance, of which no two 
parts exiſt together, but follow in ſucceſſion; as 
ex panſion is the idea of laſting diſtance, all whoſe 
parts exiſt together. Locle. 

3. To be loſt eternally. 

Theſe, as natural brute beaſts made to be de- 
ſtroyed, ſpeak evil of the things they underitand 
not, and ſhall utterly per. 2 Pater. 

O ſuffer me not to i in my fins: Lord careſt 
thou not that I periſh, who wilt that all ſhould 
be ſaved, and that none ſhould periÞ? Moreton. 

To PERISH. wv. a. To deſtroy; to de- 
cay. Not in uſe. | 

The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in the ſinking ſands, 

And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides; 

Becauſe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 

Might in thy palace periſþ Margaret. Shakeſpeare. 
Riſe, prepar'd in black, to mouin thy +erifÞ'd 

lord. Dryden. 

He was fb reſerved, that he would impart his 


ſecrets to nobody; whereupon this cloſeneſs did a | 
little perifþ his underſtandings. 


Collier. 
Familiar now with grief your ears refrain, 

And in the public woe forget your own, 

You weep not for a jeri/>'d lord alone. 


Pope. 


to periſh; ſubject to decay; of ſhort 
duration. 

We derogate from his eternal power to aſeribe to 
them the ſame dominion over our immortal ſouls, 
which they have over all bodiiy ſubſtances and 
periſhable natures. Raleigh. 

To theſe purpoſes nothing can ſo much contri- 
bute as medals of undoubted authority not peri/þ- 
able by time, nor confined to any certain place. 

Aadiſon. 

It is princes greateſt preſent felicity to reign 
in their ſubjects hearts; but theſe are too periſo- 
alle to preierve their memories, which can only 
be done by the pens of faithful hiftorians. Swvife. 


Human nature could not ſuſtain the reflection 


of having all its ſchemes and expectations to de- 
termine with this frail and pœiſhable compoſition of 
fleſh and blood. Rogers. 

Thrice has he ſcen the peribabie Kind * | 
Of men decay. Po e's Odyſſey. 

PERISHABLENESS, 2. J. { from perifhavle.] 
Liableneſs to be deſtroyed ; hablenels 
to decay. 

Suppoſe an iſland ſeparate from all commerce, 
but having nothing becauſe of its commonneſs and 
periſpalleneſs fit to ſapply the place of money; 
what reaſon could any have to enlarge poſſeſſions 

eyond the uſe of his jamily? Locke. 
PERISTA"LTICK. adj. Uh,“ 3 feriſtal- 
1:pue, French.] 

Periſtaltick motion is that vermicular motion of 
the guts, which is made by the contraction of the 
ſpiral fibres, whereby the excrements are preſſed 
downwards and voided. „ 

The perifaltick motion of the guts, and the 
continual expreſſion of the fluids, wiil not ſuffer 
the leaſt matter to be applied to one point the 
leaſt inſtant. | Arlulbnot. 


PERISTERION. 2. J. The herb vervain, 
3 
PERISTY LE. 1. J. [ periſtile, French.) 


PER 


| The Villa Gordiana had a perifiyle of two hun- 


dred pillars. 1 Arbuthrot on Coins, 
PE"RISYSTOLE, 2. J. Tre and (ror ] 


motions of the heart or pulſe; namely, 
that of the ſyſtole or contraction of the 
heart, and that of diaſtole or dilatation. 
| ict. 

PERITONET UH. 2. . [mTiwriao; peri- 
toine, French.] This lies immediately 
under the muſcles of the lower belly, 
and is a thin and ſoft membrane, whieh 
encloſes all the bowels contained in 
the lower belly, covering all the inſide 
of its cavity. | Di. 

Wounds penetrating into the belly, are fuch as' 

reach no farther inward than to the peritonean:. 

Wiſeman. 

PERJuURE. 7. . [ perjurus, Latin.) A 

perjured or forſworn perſon. A word 

not in uſe, a 

Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 

Thou perjure, thou ſimular of virtue, 

Thou art inceſtuous. 
To PE RJURE. v. a. [perjuro, Latin.] 

To forſwear; to taint with perjury, It 

is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun: as, 

he perjured himfelf. 

Who ſhould be truſted now, when the right hand 
Is perjur d to the boſom ? Shakeſpeare. 

The law is not made for a righteous man, but 
for the lawleſs and diſobedient, for perjzred perſons. 
| . I Timothy, i. 10. 

PE RjuURER. 2. . from perjure.] One 
that ſwears falſely. 

The common oath of the Scythians was by the 
ſword and fire; for that they accounted thoſe two 
ſpecial divine powers, which ſhould work ven- 
geance on the perjurers. Spenſer. 

PERI UR Y. 1. J. | perjurium, Lat.] Falſe 
oath. | — 

My great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Cried aloud --— What ſcourge for ; erjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence ? 

And fo he vaniſh'd. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Pe*xiwic. 2. J. ¶ perrugue, French.] 
Adfcititious hair; hair not natural, 
worn by way of ornament or conceal- 
ment of baldneſs. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow; 

If that be all the difference in his love, 
I'll get me ſuch a colour d ger. Shakeſpeare. 

It offends me to hear a robuſteous perizoig- 
pated fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, to ſplit the 


For vailing of ther viſages his highneſs and the 
marquiſs bought each a peritvig, ſomewhat to over- 
ſhadow their for:hexds, | Matton. 

They uſed faiſe hair or ferixvigs. Lirtutbrot. 

From her own head Megara takes 
A feriwig of twiſted ſnakes. roi. 

To PEAIWI G. wv. a. [from the noun.] 
To dreſs in falſe hair. 


Now when the winter's keener breath began 
To cryſtallize the Baltick ocean, 
To giaze the lakes, to bridie up the floods, 
And porizoig with ſnow the bald-pate woods. 
* ; Suter. 
Near the door an entrance gapes, | 
Crouded round with antick ihapea, 
Diſcord - erjwvig*d with ſnakes, 
See the dreadful ſtrides ſhe takes. SI Aiiſcel?. 


A circular range of pillars, 


PERIWINKLE. z. /. 
- 1. A ſmall 


The pauſe or interval betwixt the two 


Shai eſpeare's King Lear. 


ears of the groundlings. Shakeſpearce- 
I] he ſun's i 
Diſhevel'd beams and ſcatter'd fires 
Serve but for ladies perigcigs and rites 
In lovers ſonnets. Derne. 
adam Time, bc ever bald, 
I'll not thy perizvis be cati'de Cleaveland. 
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1. A ſmall ſhell fſh: a kind of fiſh ſnail. 


Thetis is repreſented by a lady of a browniſh 
complexion, her hair diſhevelled about her ſhoul- 
ders, upon her head a coronet of periewwinkle and 
eſcalop ſhells. Peacham. 

2. [Clematis.) A plant. | 

There are in uſe, for the prevention of the 
"cramp, bands of green pcrizvirk/e tied about the 
calr of the leg. Bacon. 

The common ſimples with us are comfry, bugle, 


ladies mantle, and f eriwwirkie, Wiſeman's Surgery. 


To PER K. w. n. [from perch, Skinner. ] 
To hold up the head with an affected 
briſkneſs. 3 

If, after all, you think it a diſgrace, 
That Edward's miſs thus jerks it in your face; 
To ſee a piece of failing fleſh and blood, 
In all the reſt ſo impudently good; 
Faith, let the modeſt matrons of the town 
Come here in crouds, and ſtare the trumpet down. 
Pepe. 
To PERK. w.a. To dreſs; to prank. 
*Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt'ring grief, 
And wear a golden ſorrow. Shakeſpe Henry VIII. 
PERK. adj. Pert; briſk ; airy. Obſolete. 
| My ragged ronts | 
Wont in the wind, and wag their wriggle tails, 
Peark as a peacock, but nought availss Spenſer. 
PE*RLOUS. adj. | from perilous. ] Danger- 
ous ; full of hazard. 
A perlcus paſſage lies, 
Where many maremaids haunt, making falſe melo- 
dics. Spenſer. 
| Late he far'd | 
In Phædria's flect bark over the ferlous ſhard. 
Spenſer. 

PErMaAGY. n. J. A little Turkiſh boot. 

| Die. 

PERMANENCE. | 

ee. , n. J. [ from permanent. | 


1. Duration; conſiſtency; continuance 


in the ſame ſtate; laſtingneſs. 
Salt, they ſay, is the baſis of ſolidity and perma- 
- nency in componnd bodies, without which the other 
four elements might be varicuſly blended together, 
dut would remain incompacted. Boyle. 

Shall I diſpute whether there be any ſuch ma- 
terial being that hath ſuch a permanence or fixedneſs 
in being ? Hale. 

From the permanency and immutability of na- 
ture hitherto, they argued its permanency and im- 
mutability for the future. Burnet. 

2. Continuance in reſt. 
Such a punctum to our conceptions is almoſt 
equivalent to perman:ncy and reſt. Bentley. 
PE RM AN NT. adj, | permanent, Fr. 
permanens, Latin. ] 
1. Durable; not decaying ; unchanged. 

If the authority of the maker do prove un- 
changeableneſs in the laws which God hath made, 
then muſt all laws which he hata made be ne- 
ceſſarily forever ; ermanent, though they be but of 
circumſtance only. | Hocker. 

That eternal duration ſhould be at once, is utte:ly 
unconceivable, and that one / ermanent inſtant ſhould 
be commenſurate or rather equal to all ſucceſſions 
of ages. Mere. 

Pure and unchang'd, and needing no defence 
From ſins, as did my frailer innocence 
Their joy fincere, with no more ſorrow mixt, 
Eternity ſtands ger manent and fixt. Dryden. 

2. Of long continuance. 

His meaning is, that in theſe, or ſuch other light 
injuries, which either leave no f ermemat effect, or 
only ſuch as may be born without ay great preju- 
dice, we ſhould exerciſe our patience. MKertlewvell. 


PERMANENTLY. adv. | from permanent. | 
Durably ; laſtingly. | 
It does, like a compact or conſiſtent body, 
6 


A. 


P E R 


deny to mingle fermanentiy with the contiguous 
liquor. ; Boyle. 

PraMAN SIN. . J. [from fermaneo, 
Latin.] Continuance. 

Although we allow that hares may exchange 
their ſex ſometimes, yet not in that viciſſitude it is 
preſumed ; from female unto male, and from male 
to female again, and Io in a circle without a per- 
manſion in either. Brown's Vulgar Eircurs. 

PERMEABLE. ad. [from permes, Latin. }] 
Such as may be paſſed through. 

The pores of a bladder are not eafiiy permeable by 

air. . Joyce 


To PERMEATE. v. @. | fermes, Lat.] 


To pals through. 
This heat evaporates and elevates the water of 

the abyſs, pervading not only the nfſures, but the 
very bodies of rhe ſtrata, permeating the inter itices 
of the ſand, or other matter whereot they ccntiit. 
Waaward s Naturai Hiſtory. 

Pi: RMEANT. adj. ' | permeans, Latin. 

Paſſing through. 
It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave »f 
the fermeant parts ac the mouths of the meſeraicks. 
Breuen. 
PPRIIEATION. 2. /. [from fermeare. | 
The act of paſling through. 
PERMI'SCIBLE. adj. [from fermiſceo, 
Lat.] Such as may be mingled. 
PERMISSIBLE. adj. | fermifus, Latin. ] 
What may be permitted, | 
PeRmMi'sSION. z. J. | fermz{ion, French; 
fermiſſus, Lat.] Allowance ; grant of 
liberty. 

With thy p:rmiſſion then, and thus forewarn'd, 
The willinger I go. Milton. 

You have given me your permiſicn for this 
addreſs, and encouraged me by your peruſal and 

approbation. | Dryden. 
PERMITOSIVE. aj. from germitto, Lat.] 
1. Granting liberty, not favour; not hin- 
dering, though not approving. 
We bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. Shakeſpeare. 

Hypocriſy, the only evil that walks 
Inviſible, except to God alone 
By his permi/ive will, through heav'n and earth. 

h Milton. 
2. Granted; ſuffered without hindrance; 
not authoriſed or favoured. 

If this doth authoriſe uſury, Which before was 
but þ- miſſive, it is bette to mitigate uſury by 
declaration, than to ſuffer it to rage by connivance. 

| Bacen's Eſſays. 

Thus Iembolden'd ſpake, and freedom us'd 
Permiſfive, and opens! * Milton. 

a 
With what germiſſive glory ſince his fall 
Was left him, or falſe glitter. Milton's Par. Loft. 
PER MISSIVELY. adw. | from permiffive.] 
By bare allowance ; without hindrance. 

As to a war for the propagation of the chriſtian 
faith, I would be glad to hcar ſpoken concerning 
the lawfulneſe, not only permiſſiwely, but whether 
it be not obligatory to chrittian princes to deſign it. 

Bacen's Holy War. 

PRRMISTION. 2. /. | permiſius, Latin.] 
The act of mixing. 

To PERMT T. v. a. | permitto, Latin; 
permettre, French. ] 

1. To allow without command. 

What things God doth neither command nor 
forbid, the ſame he permitteth with approbation 
either to be done or left undone. Hooker, 

2. To ſuffer, without authoriſing or ap- 
proving. | 


3. To allow; to ſuffer. 


| Provide, pernicjous with one touc 


p E R 


Women keep ſilence in the churches. fu k; 


not permitted unto them to ſpeak, 1 C. g 
1 8 „ Xi\, * 
Ye gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate * I 
The myſtick wonders of your ſilent ſtate. Dre, : 
Age opprefſes us by the ſame degrees 0 Kne 
inſtructs us, and permits not that oy; We hav 
members, which are frozen with our years, flu. 
reta n the vigour of our youth, p ” Hat 
We ſhouid not permit an allowed, poſſi! = Jen 
and weighty good to flip out of bur woa n: 
U 7 o o - 2 q My 4 7 
without leaving any reliſh, any defte gt my Th 
there. | Es 1 
After men have acquired as much at... "af 
permit them, they have nothing to do by: + Ws gel 
care of the publick. 3 0 
4. To give up; to reſign, 2 oy 
N 1 h i lif ; 2 1 1 C uev 
Nor love thy life, nor Hate ; but what thy lien IM 
Live well; how long, how khort, Permit to hears, 11 
| | KY If 
Min. 
If the courſe of truth be permitted nnto jig; ” 
it cannot eicape many errours. Brozon's uy, 255 This 
To the gods permit the reſt. Dnde. 11 
Witase er can urge ambitious youth to fight, F004 
She pompouſly diſplays before their fight; o Pe 
Laws, empire, all permitted to the word. Den. 10 
Let us not aggravate our ſorrows, ten. 
But to the gods fermit th* event of things, A1 . Th 
7 . yo , 
PEeRMI'T, 2. /. A written permillion frag Fog 
an officer for tranſporting of goods fron Pe 
place to place, ſhowing the duty on oY 
them to have been paid. 3 
PERMITTAN CE. 2. / [from fermi. 1 
Allowance ; forbearance of oppoſition; = 
permiſſion. A bad word. | ph 
When this ſyſtem of air comes, by divine y. . 
mittance, to be corrupted by poiſonous ch! 57 
ſteams, what havock is made in all living crc. PLA: 
tures ? Derkam's Phyji 3-Tot.g1, lare 
n ; 1 
PERMIXTION. 2. J. from germiſtus, Lat. . Cro 
The act of mingling ; the ſtate of being Of t 
mingled, the o 
They fell into the oppoſite extremity of cn: Ifir 
nature in Chriſt, the divine and human natures Or in ; 
in Chriſt, in their conceits, by pern ixtian and cen. It fm 
fuſion of ſubſtances, and of propertics growing nid Ad fo 
one upon their adunation. Hrerewad. 
PERMUTA“TION. 2. . | permutaiicn, Fr. The 
permutatio, Latin.] Exchange of one the lin 
for another. - * 
A permutation of number is frequent in l3nguare) = 
N : bent. vo 5 $ 
Gold and filver, by their rarity, are wondertu.y Sogn 
fitted for the uſe of permutation for all fte! a 
commodities. Ry. APE! 
To PERMU"TE. v. 4. | permuto, Latin; the h. 
fermuter, French.] To exchange. | Fog 
PeRMU TER, 2. /. [ permutant, Frenci; "WAS 
from germute.] An exchanger ; he v9 that tie 
permutes. 2 as 
, | . » due lam 
PERNI'CLIOUS. adj. ¶ Fernicieſus, Lat, 13 
fernicieux, French. ] | | "OY 
1. Miſchievous in the higheſt cegree; IF? 
deſtructive. | line a 
To remove all out of the church, werent they z. In thi 
ſhew themſelves to be ſorrowful, would 70 5 5 
if not perric. eus met N 
we are perſuaded, hurtful, if not? Wain Ten x 


unto. Wach ˖ 
Ins 
cue; 
Bl fer? 


I call you ſervile miniſters, _ 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high engender d battles, 'gainit à hea 
So old and white as this. Shak peare's King Let, 


Let this pernicious hour bg _ 

Stand ay accurſed in the kalendar ! Sales. ven 

i s cl 2 

2. [ Pernix, | at.) Quick. An uſe whic All we 


wr, 

1 
pendicy 
pencie 
0 


Milton, and whicl, 


I have found only in ought 00 


as it produces an ambiguity, 


to be imitated. 


i ive reed 1 
Part incentiv fs Me . 


PæRNI- 


PER 


v. adv. [from pernicious. ] 
.aructively; miſchievouſſy; ruinouſly. 
_ ful with wilfully againſt their own 


% agal ir own conſcience 

4" i:{;y againſt their own e , 
knowledge, fernic : 

C Heim 

hte taught. Aſchams. 


d. 2x1 C10US 


All the gv = 
ee bim perniciouflys and WHA him. 
| 5 oak 4 ae Shakeſpeare 5 Henry VIII. 
ICI YE -- 
ban CLOUSNESS. 1. J. from pernicious. ] 
The quality of being pernicious. _ 
„ enn v. 2. J. [from fernix.] Swift. 
T * 5 : 
-elerity. | : 
armed with hard ſhells, others with 
Ackles, the reſt that have no ſuch armature en- 
ned with great ſwifeneſs or pernicitys Ray on Creat. 
„sa“ lox. 2. J. | peroratio, Latin. ] 
The concluſion of an oration. 
What means this paſſionate diſcourſe ? 
This peroraticn with ſuch circumſtances ? Shakeſp. 
rue woman to the laſt—my peroration | 
| cone to ſpealc in ſpite of ſuffocation. Smart. 
„ PenpynD. V. a. | ferpendo, Latin, ] 
Jo weigh in the mind; to conſider at- 
ten:! ely. : . 
1%»: it remains and the remainder thus; 
Poo rd. Shakcſpeare”s Hamlet. 
Perpend, my princeſs, and give ear. Shakeſpeare. 
e different conceits of men, and duly 


nels; 
Others 


Cont;der t 


the impertetion of their diſcoveries. Brown, , 


parks ER. 1. J. { perpigne, French.] 
A coping ſtone. 

Prove xDiCte. 2. . [ perpendicule, Fr. 
ferpendiculum, Lat.] a Any thing hang- 
i: con by a ſtrait line. Die. 

PLC NDICULAR. adj. [ perpendicu- 
lure, French; perpendicularis, Latin] 

. Croiling any other line at right angles, 
Of two lines, if one be perpendicular, 
the ocher is perpendicular too. 

If in a line obiique their atoms rove, 
Or in a cer/endiculor they move; 
It { me alvance not ſlower in their race, 


&: ſme more ſwift, how couid they be entangled ? 


Blackmore. 
The angle of incidence, is that angle, which 
the line, deſcribed by the incident ray, contains 
wth the cr,ordicilar to the refiecting or refracting 
fa:72ce at tne point of incidence. Newton's Optichs. 
p. Cuuling the horizon at right angles. 
dime denne the perpendicular altitude of the 
et mountains to be four miles. Brown. 
FERPE!DI CULAR. 2. J. A line croſſing 
the horizon at right angles. 
 Thagh the quantity of water thus riſing and 
14g be reariy conſtant as to the whole, yet it 
„nein the ivveral parts of the globe; by reaſon 
that due vapours oat in the atmoſphere, and are 
net red down again in a perperdicular upon 
die lame preciſe tract of land. Woodward. 
[EPLNDUCULARLY, adv. [from perpen- 
Gicular, ] 
In ſich a manner as to cut another 
ine at right angles. 


f. In the direction of a ſtrait line up and | 


down. 
Ten maſts attacht make not the altitude, 
Wach tnou halt perpendicularly fall 'n. Shakeſpeare. 
ins refrigerated North and South, not only 
cue a directive faculty, but if cooled upright 
Bd per; endicularly, they will alſo obtain the ſame. 
Breton's Vulgar Errours. 
Shoot up an arrow perpendicularly from the earth, 
* row will return to your foot again. Mare. 
ary *Ugts naturally move perpendicularly down- 


ays 
[from per- 
ſtate of being per- 


PERPENDICULA'RITY. #. |. 
perdicular,] The 


pendicular, 


The mecting of two lines iq the primary eſſential | 


PER. 


mode or difference of an angle; the perpendicularity 
of theſe lines is the difference of a right angle. 
Wuits's Legicł. 
PerPENSION. 2. /. [from perpend.] Con- 
fideration. Not in uſe. _ 

Unto reaſonable perpenſions it hath no place in 
ſome ſciences. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
| To PERPETRATE. v. a. | perpetro, 

Latin; perpetrer, French. | 
1. To commit; to at, Always in an ill 

ſenſe. 

4 Hear of ſuch a crime 
As tragick poets, ſince the birth of time, 
Ne'er feign'd a chronging audience to amaze ; 


My tender intants or my careful fire, 
Theſe th: y returning will to death require, 
Will perperrate on them the firſt deſign, 
And take the forfeit of their heads for mine. Dryd. 
The foreſt, which, in after-times, 
Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 
A ſacred refuge made. 


Dryden. 


in compliance. with his verſe, but not 

roperly. 

n — the mark no mortal wit, 

Or ſureſt hand can always hit; 

For whatſoe er we perpetrate, 

We do but row, we're ſteer d by fate. Hudibras. 
PER PETRA TION. 2. from peretrate. 
1. The act of committing a crime. 

A deſperate diſcontented aſſaſſinate would, after 
the p erpetration, have honeſted a mere private re- 
venge. =D Motton. 

A woman, who lends an ear to a ſeducer, may 
be inſenſibly drawn into the perpetrativn of the moſt 
violent acts. Clariſſu. 

2. A bad action. 

The ſtrokes of divine vengeance, or of men's 
own conſciences, always attend injurious per petra- 
tions. King Charles. 

PERPETUAL. adj. | ferpetuel, French; 
perpetuus, Latin.] | 

1. Never ceaſing ; eternal with reſpect to 
futurity. 

Under the ſame moral, and therefore under the 
ſame perpetual law. Halyday. 

Mine is a love, which muſt perpetual be, 

If you can be ſo juſt as I am true. Dryden. 
2. Continval ; uninterrupted ; perennial. 

Within thoſe banks rivers now 
Stream, and perpetua! draw their humid train. 
Miltau. 

By the muſcular motion and perpetual flux of the 
liquids, a great part of them is thrown out of the 
body. | Arbuthn:t. 

3. Perpetual ſcrew. A ſcrew which acts 
againſt the teeth of a wheel, and con- 
tinues its action without end. 

A terpetual ferew hath the motion of a wheel 
and the force of a ſcrew, being both infinite. 

Wilkin:'s Mathematical Magick. 
PerPE"TUALLY. adv. from perpetual. | 

Conſtantly; continually ; inceſſantly. 

This verſe is every where ſounding the very thing 
in your ears; yet the numbers are perpetually va- 

_ ried, ſo that the ſame ſounds are never repeated 
twice. Dryden. 

In paſſing from them to great diſtances, doth it 
not grow denſer and denſer perpetually; and thereby 
cauſe the gravity of thoſe great bodies towards one 
another ? | Nexoten's Opticks. 

The bible and common prayer book in the vul- 

gar tongue, being perpetually read in churches, 


cially to the common peop le. Swift. 

To PERPETUATE. v. a. [ fer;etzer, 
French; perpetuo, Latin.] 

1. To make perpetual; to preſerve from 
extinQion ; to eternize, - 2 


But true and perpetrated in our days. Tate s Fuv. 


2. It is uted by Butler in a neutral ſenſe, 


ö 


i 


have proved a kind of ſtandard for language, eſpe- | 


PER 

Medals, that are at preſent only mere curiofities, 

may be of ule in the ordinary commerce of life, 
and at the ſame time perpetuate the glories of her 
majefty's reign, Audiſcn. 
Man cannot deviſe any other method ſo likely 

to preſerve and perpetuate the knowledge and be- 
lief of a revelation ſo neceſſary to mankind. Forbes. 
2. To continue without ceſſation or inter- 


miſſion. 

What is it, but a continued perpetuated voice 
from heaven, reſounding for Her in our eas? to 
give men no reſt in their fins, no quiet from 
Chriſt's importunity, till they awake from their 
lethargick ſlcep, and ariſe from ſo mortiferous a- 
Rate, and permit him to give them life. Hammond. 

PexrPETUA'T1ON., 2. J. | from perpetuate. ] 
The act of making perpetual ; inceſſant 


continuance, | 
Nouriſhing hair upon the moles of the face, is 
the perperuaiion of a very ancient cuſtom. Broron. 
PeRPETU ITY. 2. J. | perpetuite, French; 
perpetuitas, Latin.) 
1. Duration to all futurity. 
For men to alter thote laws, which God for per- 
petuity hath eſtabliſhed, were preſumption moſt in- 
tolerable. Hecker. 
Yet am I better | 
Than one that's ſick oꝰ thꝰ gout, ſince he had rather 
Groan ſo in perpetuity, than be cur d 
By the ſure phytician, death. Shakeſp. Cymbclinges. 
Time as long again 
Would be fill'd up with our thanks; 
And yet we ſhould, for gerpetaity, 
Go hence in debt. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tales. 
Nothing wanted to his noble and heroical in- 
tentions, but only to give perpetniry to that which 
was in his time ſo happily eſtabliſhed. Bacon. 
There can be no other aſſurance of the g erpetuiiy 
of this church, but what we have from him that 
built it. Pegrlore. 
Exemption from intermiſſion or ceſſa- 
tion. N 
A cycle or period begins again as often as it ends, 
and fo obtains a perpetuiry. Holder. 
What the goſpel enjoins is a conſtant diſpoſition 
of mind to practiſe all chriſtian virtues, as often as. 
time and opportunity require; and not a perpetuiry 
of exerciſe and action; it being impoſſible at one 
and the ſame time to diſcharge variety of duties. 
. Nelſon. 
3- Something of which there is no end. 
| A meſs of pottage for- a birth-right, a preſent 
repat for a perpotuiiy. South. 
The ennobling property of the pleaſure, that 
accrues to a man from religion, is, that he that 
has the property, may be allo ſure of the pcrp.tuitye. 
| South es. 
The laws of God as well as of the land 
Abhor a perpetuity ſhould ſtand; - 
Eitates have wings, and. hang in fortune's power. 
Pape. 


To PERPLE X. v. a. ¶ perplexus,; Latin. ] 
1. To diſturb with doubtful notions; to. 


entangle; to make anxious; to teaſe 


with ſuſpenſe or ambiguity; to diſtract; 
to embarraſs; to puzzle : 


Being greatly perplexed in his mind, he deter- 
mined to go into Perfia. 1 Mac. ili. 31. 
Themſelves with doubts the day and night per- 
plex. Dent am. 
He perflexes the minds of the fair ſex with nice 
ſpeculations of philoſophy, when he ſhould engage 
their hearts, : Dryden. 
We can diſtinguiſh no general truths, or at leaſt 
ſhall be apt to perplex the mind. Leckes 
My way of ſtating the main queſtion is plain 
and clear; yours obſcure - and ambiguons: mine 
is fitted to inſtruct. and inform; yours to perpl x. 
and confuurd a reader. Weaterla.. 


2. To make intricate ;. to involve; to- 


complicate. 
Their. 
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PER 


; | Their way 
Lies through the perplex'd paths of this drear wood. 
iltons 

We both are involv'd 
In the ſame intricate perplext diſtreſs. Addiſon. 


What was thought obſcure, perplexed, and too 
hard for our weak parts, will lie opea to the under- 
ſanding in a fair view. Locke. 

3. To plague; to torment; to vex, A 

ſenſe not proper, nor uſed. 

Chloe's the wonder of her ſex, 

15 well her heart is tender, 

How might ſuch killing eyes perplex, 

With virtue to defend her. Granville. 

PEeRPLE'X. adj. | ferflex, French; fer- 
lexus, Lat.] Intricate ; difficult. Per- 
plexed is the word in uſe. 

How the ſoul directs the ſpirits for the mo- 

tion of the body, according to the ſeveral animal 
exigents, is perplex in the theory. Glanville's Scep. 

PERPLEXEDLY. adv. from ferflexed.] 
Intricately ; with involution, : 

PERPLEXEDNESS. 2. J. [from ferplexed.] 

1. Embarraſiment; anxiety. 

2. Intricacy ; involution ; difficulty. 

Obſcurity and perplexednc/s have been caſt upon 
St. Paul's Epiſtles from without. Luke. 

PERPLExITY. 2. J. [| perplexite, French. ] 

I. Anxiety; diſtraction of mind. 

The fear of him ever ſince hath put me into 
ſuch perplexity, as now you found me. Sidney. 

Perplexity not ſuffering them to be idle, they 
think and do, as it were, in a phrenſy. Heoker. 

The royal virgin, which beheld from far, 

In penſive plight and ſad perplexity, 

The whole atchievement of this doubtful war, 
Came running faſt to greet his victory. Spenſer. 

2. Entanglement; intricacy. 

Leet him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot 
diſcern any, unleſs in the perplexity of his own 
thoughts. Seilling feet. 

PRRPOTA“TIOR. 2. . ¶ fer and poto, Lat.] 

The act of drinking largely. 

PETA GUISIT E. 2. . | perquiſitus, Latin.] 
Something gained by a place or office 
over and above the ſettled wages. 

Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 
To make my cream a perguiſite, | 
And ſteal to mend your wages? MWidow and Cat. 

To an honeſt mind, the beſt perguifites of a 
place are the advantages it gives a man of doing 
goods Addiſon. 

To what your lawful peruiſites amount, Swift. 

P:"rqQuiSITED. adj. [from perguifire.] 
Supplied with peiquiſites. 

Put what avails the pride of gardens rare 
However royal, or however fair, A 
If perguifited varlets frequent ſtand, 

And each new walk muſt a new tax demand ? 
Laage. 

PeRqQuis1 TION. 2. J. [ ferguifitus, Lat.] 

An accurate enquiry ; athorovgh ſearch, 
Ainſworth, 

Perry. 2. /. [eirè, French; from 
poire.] Cyder made of pears. 

Perry is the next liquor in efteem after cyder, in 
the ordering of which, let not your pears be over 
ripe before you grind them; and with ſome forts 
of pears, the mixing of a few crabs in the grinding 
is of great advantage, making perry equal to the 
redſtreak cyder. Mortimer. 

To PE RSECUTE. v. a. | gerſecuter, Fr. 
perſecutus, Latin. 

1. To haraſs with penalties; to purſue 
with malignity. It is generally uſed of 
penalties inflicted for opinions. 

I perſecuted this way unto the death. fs, xxii-· 

2. To purſue with repeated acts of ven- 
geance or enmity. 


PER 
They might have fallen down, being perſecuted of 
vengeance, and ſcattered abroad. Wiſden, xi. 20. 
Relate, 
For what offence the queen of heav'n began 
To perſecute ſo brave, fo juſt a man. Dryden. 
3. To importune much: as, he per/ecutes 
me with daily ſolicitations. 
PERSECUTION, . /. ¶ perſecution, Fr. 
perſecutic, Latin; from per/ecute. | 
1. The att or practice of perſecuting. 
The Jews raiſed Ferſecution againſt Paul and 
Barnabas, and expel:cd them. Acts, Xiile 50. 
He endeavoured to prepare his charge for the 
reception of the impending perſecution z that they 
might adorn their profeſſion, and not at the fame 
time ſuffer for a cauſe of righteouſneſs, and as evil 


doers. Fell. 
Heavy perſecution ſhall ariſe 

On all, who in the worſhip perſevere. 

Of ſpirit and truth. Milton. 


The deaths and ſufferings of the primitive 
Chriſtians had a great ſhare in the converſion of 
thoſe learned Pagans, who lived in the ages of 
perſecutions . Addiſon. 

2. The ſtate of being perſecuted. 


Our necks are under perſecution; we labour and 


have no reſt, . Lamentations, v. 5. 
Chriſtian fortitude and patience had their oppor- 
tunity in times of affliction and perfecuticn. Spratt. 
PE*RSECUTOR, . . | perſecuteur, French; 
frem perſecute.] One who haraſſes others 
with continued malignity. 

What man can do againſt them, not afraid, 
Though to the death; againſt ſuch cruelties 
With inward conſolations recompens'd ; 

And oft ſupported ſo, as ſhall amaze = 
Their proudeſt perſecutors. Milton's Paradiſe L aſt. 

Henry rejected the pope's ſupremacy, but retained 
every corruption beſides, and became a cruel perſe- 
cutcr. Sift. 

PERSEVE'RANCE. 2. J. | perſeverance, Fr. 
per/everantia, Latin. 
once improperly accented on the ſecond 
ſyllable. ] — 

1. Perſiſtence in any deſign or attempt; 
ſteadineſs in purſuits; conſtancy in pro- 
greſs. It is applied alike to good and 
ill, | 

The king-becoming graces, 
Bounty, perſew'rance, mercy, lowlinels ; 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Marbeth., 
Perjeverance keeps honour bright: | 
To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. Shakeſp. 

They hate repentance more than perſcverance 
in a fault. King Charles. 

Wait the ſeaſons of providence with patience 
and perſeverance in the dutics of our calling, what 
difficulties ſdever we may encounter. L'Effrange. 

Patience and perſeverance overcome the greateſt 
difficulties. | | Clariſſa. 

And perſeverance with his batter'd ſhield. Brooke. 

2. Continuance in a ſtate of grace. 

We place the grace of God in the throne, to 
rule and reign in the whole work of converſion, 
perſeverance, and ſalvation. Hammond. 

PeRSEVE RANT. adj. | perſeverant, Fr. 
perſeverans, Latin.] Perſiſting; con- 
ſtant. | Ainſavorth. 

To PERSEVE'RE. v. . | perſevero, Latin; 
perſeverer, French. IU his word was an- 


ciently accented leſs properly on the 


ſecond ſyllable.] To perſiſt in an at- 
tempt; not to give over; not to quit 
the deſign. | 

But my rude muſick, which was wont to pleaſe 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any ſkill 

T he dreailful tempeſt of her wrath appeaſe, 
Nor move the dolphin from her ſtubborn will; 
But ia her pride the doth perſevere ſtill, Spenſer. 


This word was | 


Se Thrice happy, if they know 
Their happineſs, and per ſcwere upright | Mt. 
Thus beginning, thus we perſevere, 

Our paſſions yet continue wha: they wo: D 
To perſevere in any evil courſe, makes * 
happy in chis life, and will certainly tho 8 oy 
everlaſting torments in the next, yy 
PERSEVE RINGLY. adv. from ar 

„ by er t 
With perſeverance. ed 
U 


perſiſtier, Fr.] To perievere; tg con: 
tinue firm; not to give over, 
Nothing can make a man happy, but that whic 
ſhall laſt as long as he laſts; for an n_ 
3 Ny 
foul ſhall p:7//7 in being, not only when = 
pleaſure, and honour, but wen time Ns 
ceaſe, 928 
If they perf in pointing their batten: 1 
particular perſons, no laws of war ſorbid the tix. 


ing repriſals. 441 2 p 
PER51'STANCE. 1. J. from 2e. By. F 
PERSI'STENCY. Jfeence ſeems mor v 

Proper. | N 
1. The ſtate of perſiſting; ſteazdineß; 

conſtancy; perſeverance in good or hal, g 

The love of God better can conſiſt with g * 
indeliberate commiſſions of many fins, then with on 
an allowed perſiſance in any one. Gow. of the Tags : 

2. Obſtinacy ; obduracy ; contumacy, 8 

Thou think'ſt me as far in the devil's bab, y 

as thou and Falſtaff, for obCuracy and terfifircy, 
; 5 bat. h % a 
Pers1'sT1VE. adj. [from per/;/?.) Stexdj; * 

not receding from a purpoſe; perſert. 12. 

ing. ne 

The protractive tryals of great ove, | 

To find perfiftive conſtancy in men. Slatrpcar thi 
PERSON. 2. J. ¶ perſonne, French; fe. vi 

jena, Latin. 5 = 
1. Individual or particular man or women. N 

A perſon is a thinking intelligent being, that hui 1 
reaſon and reflection, and can conf der itſelf x pen 

itſelf, the ſame thinking thing in different tim 1 

and places. Lala I. E 
2. Man or woman conſidered as oppok! pe 

to things, or diſtin from them, 0 

A zeal for perſons is far more ealy to be pener. r 

ed, than a zeal for things. e, 5 

To that we owe the ſ:fety of our per/ens ard ti - | 

propriety of our poſſeſſions. Areriwry ; y 7 
3. Indivi-ual ; man or woman. : z | 

This was then the church, which was Gy 15. 

mcreafed by the addition of other prrj-2: received P's 

into it. „ 1. A 
4. Human being, conſidered with rejped of 

to mere corporal exiltence. _ it 

"Tis in her heart alone that you muſt cen thok 

You'll find her eren difficult to gain. Din ode; 
5. Man or woman coniidered as preſent = 

acting or ſuffering, et; 

If I am traduc'd by tongues which neither 820 own 

My faculties nor prefer ; : d Ex 

"Tis but the fate of place, and the rouz" brane 

That virtue muſt go through. Shake pear peru 

The rebels maintained the fight for a ſms * And 
and for their perſons ſhewed no want 07 ce She 

5 Tt 

6. A general looſe term for a hun 2g 
being; one; a man. 3 3. Ch 

| Be a perſen's attainments ever ſo great, he * T 
always remember that he is God's creaturre b Ping 

7. One's ſelf ; not a repreſentative: 1 b 

When I purpoſed to make a wait oy 7 * 4 Ch 
nant, 1 made declaration thereot to 0 125 op 

chancellor; but now that 1 ee 5 5 11 by li 

upon France in perſon, 1 will * a5 Herr vil 1 5. 

Our Saviour in his own perſen, — * Jud! 

f of his humiliation, duly obſerved tht 1 vol 


415 day 
received 
Pp 6. 
reſped 


; 
, 7 
Dream 


PER 


.rmandment, and all other legal rites 
_ ; Whites 


ne fur. Þ c 

and oblervations. 
The king in Pe. 

Comforts the ſick, 


Gr vifits all around, 
congratulates the found, 
And holds for thrice three days a royal ſe ait. Dryd. 


1 ce. 
*xteriour appearan 
8. F For her own perſen, 
--216 all Ceſcriptions 
It benger d aus . pl 
Man or woman repreſented in a ficti- 


ious dialogue. : 
? All things S law ful unto me, ſaith the apoſtle, 


fouling, as it ſcemeth, in the perſon of the 
al dian gentite for the maintenance of liberty in 
1s indifferent. N Hocker. 
tiungs indiſlefe | 

ele tables Cicero pronounced, under the perſon 
of Crafts, were of more uſe and authority than all 
the books of the philoſophers. Baker on Learning. 

'haraRter. Mo 5 
1 3 his fir appearance upon the ſtage, in his 
new n of a ſycophant or jugler, inſtead of his 
former prrſen of a prince, he was expoſed to the 
derifon of the courtiers and the common people, 
ws focked about him, that one might know 
whore the owl was, by the flight of birds. Bacon. 

Be hat! put on the perſon not of a robber and 
wirtkerer, but of a traitor to the ſtate, Hayzvard. 

11. Character of office. | 
cken did uſe the perſon of your father; 

The image of his power lay then in me: 

And in th adminiſtration of his law, 

While Ia, buſy for the commonwealth, 

Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place. Shakeſp, 

How different is the ſame man from himſelf, 
a: be ſuſtains the perſon of a magiſtrate and that 
ot a friend? | : South. | 

12. In grammar.) The quality of the 
noun that modifies the verb. | 

Dorus the more bluſhed at her ſmiling, and ſhe 
the more ſmiled at his bluſhing 3 becauſe he had, 
wich the remembrance of that plight he was in, 
forgot in ſpeaking of himſelf the third perſon. ee 

It ſ-e:king of himſelf in the firſt perſon ſingular 
has ſo various meanings, his uſe of the firſt perſon 
plural is with greater latitude. Loeke, 

P:'n50x ABLE. adj, [from per/on. ] 
1, Handſome; graceful; of good ap- 
pearance. 

Mere it true that her ſon Ninias had ſuch a ſta- 
tue, az that Semiramis, who was very perſonable, 
e-uid be taken for him; yet it is unlikely that 
the could have held the empire forty-two years after 
by any ſuch ſubtilty. Raleigb. 

2. In law.] One that may maintain 
any plea in a judicial court. Ainſworth. 

PSS R. 2. J. [ perſonage, French. ] 

1. A conſiderable perſon; man or woman 
of eminence. 

it was a new ſight fortune had prepared to 
thote woods, to ſee theſe great perſonages thus run 
one aiter the other. Sidney. 

lis not eaſy to reſearch the actions of eminent 

Ficrages, how much they have blemiſhed by the 

en; of others, and what was corrupted by their 

own tucity, ; Welton. 

:. Exterjour appearance; air; ſtature. 

Sne hath made compare 
Perween our ſtatures, ſhe hath urg'd his height; 
And with her perſerage, her tall perſonage, 
de dach prevail'd with him. Shakeſpeare. 
_ The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly 
o fihion, in per/engge ately, in voice magnifi- 
_ dur ſomen hat empty of matter. Hayward. 
4 Character aſſumed. 

The great diverſion is maſking ; the Venetians, 
CY crave, love to give into the follies of ſuch 
als, win diſguiſed in a falſe perſanage. Addiſon, 
4 Uh ratter repreſented. 

* lig perſons muſt be found out, already known 
agg 5 whom we may make the actors and fer- 
5 es of this fable. Brocme. 
RSO NAIL. 447. Per ſonel, French; per- 


Shakeſpeare. | 


PER 
1. Belonging to men or women, not to 
things; not real. | 
Every man ſo termed by way of perſonal differ- 
ence only, : Hcober. 
2. Aſfecting individuals or particular peo- 
ple; peculiar; proper to him or her; 
relating to one's private actions or cha- 
racter. 8 
For my part, 
I know no perſenal cauſe to ſpurn at him; 
But for the general. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
It could not mean, that Cain as elder had a 


natural dominion over Abel, for the words are 
conditional; if thou doeſt well: and fo perſonal to 


Cain ocks. 
| Wick reproofs of fin are general, though by 
this they loſe a great deal of the:r effect; but in 
private converfations the application may be more 
perſonal, and the proofs when to directed come 
home. Rogers. 
If he imagines there may be no perſonal pride, 
vain fondneſs of themſelves, in thole that are 
patched and dreſſed out with ſo much glitter of art 
or ornament, let him only make the experiment. 
f 1 Lato. 
3. Preſent; not acting by repreſentative. 
The fav'rites that the abſent king 
In deputation left, 
When he was perſoxal in the Iriſh war. Shak:ſpeare. 
This immediate and perſ:ral ſpeaking or God 
Almighty to Abraham, Job, and Moſes, made 
not all his precepts and dictates, delivered in this 
manner, ſimply and eternally moral; for ſome of 
them were per/mal, and many of them ceremonial 
and judicial. 5 White. 
4. Exteriour; corporal. a 


fire in marriage a princeſs, whoſe pcrſenal charms 
were now become the leaſt part of her character. 
5 Addiſon. 
5. [In law.] Something moveable ; ſome- 
thing appendant to the perſon, as mo- 
ney ; not real; as land. 
This fin of kind not perſonal, 
But real and hereditary was. Davies. 
6. [In grammar. ] A perſonal verb is that 
which has all the regular modification 
of the three perſons; oppoſed to imper- 
ſonal, that has only the third. 


The exiſtence or individuality of any 
one. | 
Perſon belongs only to intelligent agents, ca- 
pable of a law, and happineſs and miſery : this per- 
ſonality extends itſelf beyond preſent exiſtence to 
what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, whereby it 
imputes to itſeif paſt actions, juſt upon the ſame 
ground that it does the preſent. Locke. 


PERSONALLY. adv. [from perſonal.] 
1. In perſon ; in preſence ; not by repre- 
ſentative. | 


declare their aſſent by voice, ſign, or act, but 
alſo when others do it in their names. Hoober. 
1 could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I ſent your meſſage. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
There are many reaſons, why matters of ſuch 
a wonderful nature ſhould not be taken notice of 
by thoſe Pagan writers, who lived before our Sa- 
viour's diſciples had perſcnally appeared among them. 
Addiſon. 
2. With reſpect to an individual; parti- 
cularly. 


She bore a mortal hatred to the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, and perſonally to the king. Bacon. 


3. With regard to numerical exiſtence. 


The converted man is perſonally the ſame he 
was before, and is neither born nor created a- new 
in a proper literal ſenſe. Rogers. 


Jmalis, Latin.] 
Ver. II. 


This heroick conſtancy determined him to 4. 


PERSONALITY, 2. /. [from per/onal.] ; 


Approbation not only they give, who perſonally | 


5 ER 

To Pet R80NATE, v. a. [from perſona, 
Latin.] | ; 

1. To repreſent by a fititious or aſſumed 
character, ſo as to paſs for the perſon 
repreſented. 

This lad was not to perſonate one, that had 
been long before taken out of his cradle, but a 
youth that had been brought up in a court, where 
infinite eyes had been upon him. Bacon. 

2. To repreſent by action or appearance; 
to act. | : 


Herſelf a while ſhe lays afide, and makes 
Ready to perſerate a mortal part. Craſhawe 


reciprocal pronoun, . 

It has been the conſtant practice of the Jeſuits 
to ſend over emiſſaries, with inſtructions to per- 
ſenate themſelves members of the feveral tee 
amongſt us. Swift, 

4. To counterfeit; to feign. Little in 
uſe. 

Pizty is oppoſed to that perſcrated devotion under 
which any kind of impiety is diſguited. Hemrond. 

Thus Fave I played with the dogmatiſt in a per- 
ſanated ſeepticiſm. Glanville"s Scegſis. 

5. To reſemble. | 
The lofty cedar perſonates tiiee. Sha leſpeare. 
6. To make a repreſentative of, as in 
picture. Out of uſe. 
Whoſe eyes are on this ſovereiga lady fixt, 
One do I per {nate of Limon's frame, 
Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her. 


Shakeſpeares 
7. To deſcribe. Out of uſe. 


ferſonating of himſelf; a ſatyr agaiaſt the ſoftneſs 
of proſperity. Shak:ſpeare. 

J will drop in his way ſome obſcure epiſtles of 
love, wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 
ſhape of his leg, the manner of his gait, the 
expreſſure of his eye, forehead, and complexion, 
he ſhall find himſelf moſt feelingly perſonated. Shakes 

PERSONA TION. 2. J. | from per/onate.] 
Counterfeiting of another perſon. 

This being one of the ſtrangeſt examples of 2 
Perſonation that ever was, it deierveth to be dif. 
covered and related at the full. Bacon. 

PERSONIFICATION. 2. /. [from per- 
ſoniſy.] Proſopopœia; the change of 
things to perſons: as, 

Confuſion heard his voice. Tilton. 

To PERSO'N1FY. v. a. [from perſon.] To 
change from a thing to a perſon. 

Pe'RsPECTIVE. 2. J. | perſpectif, French; 
perſpicio, Latin.] | 

1. A glaſs through which things are 
viewed. : 

If it tend to danger, they turn about the per- 
ſpective, and ſhew it ſo little, that he can ſcarce 
diſcern it. Denham, 

It may import us in this calm, to hearken to 
the ftorms raiſing abroad; and by the beſt per- 
pectives, to diſcover from what coaſt they break. 

Temple. 

You hold the glaſs, but turn the perſpeFive, 
And farther off the leiſen'd object drive. D:yden. 

Faith for reaſon's glimmering light ſhall give 
Her immortal per ſpective. Prior. 

2. The ſcience by which things are ranged 
in picture, according to their appearance 
in their real ſitnation. oi 

Medals have repreſented their buildings accord- 
ing to the rules of per/peffive. Addiſon on Meda!:. 

3. View; viſto. —- | 
Lofty trees, with ſacred ſhades, 
And perſpectives of pleaſant glades, 
Where nymphs of brighteſt form appear. Dryden. 


PERSPECTIVE. adj. Relating to the 
ſcience of viſion ; optick ; optical. 


\ 


Rr We 


3. To pretend hypocritically, with the 


I am thinking what I ſhall ſay; it muſt be a 
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. 97 DATE. 


1. Tranſparent ; clear; ſuch as may be 


15 ous. | 


PERSPI RABLE. adj. [from perſpire.] 
1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticu- 


PER 
We have perſgective houſes, where we make 
demonſtrations of all lights and radiations ; and | 
out of things uncoloured and tranſparent, we can 
_ Tepreſent unto you all ſeverai colours. Bacon. 
PERSPICACIOUS. 24%. [ perſpicax, Lat.] 
Quickſighted; ſharp of fight, _ 
It is as nice and tender in feeling, as it can be 
perſpicacicus and quick in ſeeing. South. 
ERSPICA"CIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from per- 
Hicacious.] Quickneſs of fight. - 
PRS ICA CITY. 2. J | perſpicacite, Fr.] 
Quickneſs of ſight. 


He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot | 


be excluded the ſecrecy of the mountains; nor can 

there any thing eſcape the perſpicacity of thoſe 

eyes, which were before light, and in whoſe op- 

ticks there is no opacity. Briawn. 
PersSPI CIENCE. 2. /. | perſpiciens, Lat.] 

The act of looking ſharply. Die. 
Pe RsPICIL. 2. J. [| perſpicillum, Lat.] A 

glaſs through which things are viewed ; 

an optick glaſs. Little uſed. 

Let truth be 

Ne er fo far diſtant, yet chronology, 

Sharp-fighted as the eagle's eye, that can 

Out-ſtare the broad-beam'd day's meridian, 

Will have a perſpici/ to find her out, 

And through the night of error and dark doubt, 

Diſcern the dawn of truth's eternal ray, 

As when the roſy morn buds into day. Crafſhaw. 

The perſpicil, as well as the needle, hath en- 
larged the habitable world. Glanwille's Scepſis. 

Per$PiCUu'ITY. 2. J. | perſpicuite, French; 
from perſpicuous.] 

1. Trayſparency ; tranſlucency ; diapha- 
neĩty. 

As for diaphaneity and perſpicuity, it enjoyeth 
that moſt eminently, as having its earthy and 
ſalinous parts ſo exactly reſolved, that its body is 
left imporous. Brown. 

2. Clearneſs to the mind; eaſineſs to be 
underſtood ; freedom from obſcurity or 
ambiguity. 5 

The verſes containing precepts, have not ſo 
much need of ornament as of perſpicuity. Dryden. 

Perſpicuity conſiſts in the uſing of proper terms 
for the thoughts, which a man would have paſs 
from his own mind into that of another's. Locke. 


PERSPI'CUOUS. adj. | perſpicuus, Lat.] 


ſeen through; diaphanous ; tranſlucent ; 
not opake. 

As contrary cauſes produce the like effects, ſo 
even the ſame proceed from black and white ; for 
the clear and perfpicuous body effecteth white, and 
that white a black. Peachem. 

2. Clear to the underſtanding; not ob- 
ſcure ; not ambiguous. 

The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, 
Whoſe groſſneſs little characters ſum up. Shakeſp. 

All this is fo perſpicuous, ſo undeniable, that J 
need not be over induſtrious in the proof of it. Spratr. 

Per$PIi evousLY. adv. [from perſpicu- 
Clearly ; not odſcurely. 

'The caſe is no ſooner made than reſolved ; if it 
be made not enwrapped, but plainly and pcrſpicu- 
ouſly. Bacon. 

PERSPI“/CVOUSNHESS. 2. J. [from perſpi- 
cuous.] Clearneſs; freedom from ob- 


ſcurity; tranſparence; diaphaneity. 


lar pores. 

In an animal under a courſe of hard labour, 
aliment too vaporous or perſpireble will ſubject it 
to too ſtrong a perſpiration, debility, and ſudden 
death. | Axrbuthnot on Aliments. 


2, Perſpiring ; emitting perſpiration, Not 
proper. | ; 


- 


3. To inculcate by argument or expoſtu- 
4. To treat by perſuaſion. 


PersUA'DER. 2. J. [from perſuade.) One 


T 


— 


P E R 


Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands 
or ſoles of the feet, which are parts more perſpir- 
able: and children. are. not hairy, for that their 
ſkins are moſt perſpirable. | Bacon. 

That this attraction is performed by effluviums, 
is plain and granted by moſt ; for electricks will 
not commonly attract, unleſs they become perſpir- 
able. Brown. 

PERSPIRA“TIOR. 2. / [from per/pire.] 
Excretion by the cuticular pores. 
Inſenſible perſpiration is the laſt and moſt perfect 
action of animal digeſtion.” Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
PeRSPI'RATIVE. adj. from perſpire.] 
Performing the a& of perſpiration. 
To PERSPIRE. v. n. [ Perſpiro, Latin.] 
1. To perform excretion by the cuticular 
2. To be excreted by the ſkin. - 1 

Water, milk, whey, taken without much exer- 

Ciſe, ſo as to make them perſpire, relax the belly. 
f | Arbuthnot. 
To PeRSTRINGE. v. a. | perſtringo, Lat.] 
To graze upon; to glance upon. Dick. 
PEeRSUA'DABLE. adj. [from perſuade. 
Such as may be perſuaded. 
To PERSUA DE. v. a. [| perſuadeo, Lat. 
perſuader, French. ] 
1. To bring to any particular opinion. 

Let every man be fully perſuaded in his own 
mind. þ Romans. 

We are ferſuaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany ſalvation. Hebrews, vi. g. 

Joy over them that are perſuaded to ſalvation. 

: . ; 2 Eſdras, vii. 

Let a man be ever fo well perſuaded of the ad- 
vantages of virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirſts 
after righteouſneſs, his will will not be determined 
to any action in purſuit of this confeſſed great 
good, | Locke. 


they have here no abiding place, but are only in 
their paſſage to the heavenly Jeruſalem. Wale. 
2. To influence by argument or expoſtu- 
lation. Perſuaſion ſeems rather appli- 
cable to the paſſions, and argument to the 
reaſon ; but this is not always obſerved. 
Philoclea's beauty not only perſuaded, but ſo 
perſuaded as all hearts muſt yield: Pamela's beauty 
uſed violence, and ſuch as no heart could reſiſt. 
| Sidney. 
They that were with Simon, being led with 
covetouſneſs, were perſuaded for money. 2 Mac. x. 
To fit croſs-leg'd, or with our fingers pectinated, 
is accounted bad, and friends will perſuade us from 
Its Bron. 
How incongruous would it be for a mathema- 
tician to perſuade with eloquence to uſe all imagin- 
able infiauations and intreaties that he might pre- 
vail with his hearers to believe that three and 
three make ſix. Wilkins. 
I ſnculd be glad, if 1 could perſuade him to 
write ſuch another critick on any thing of mine ; 
for when he condemns any of my poems, he 
makes the worid have a better opinion of them. 
Dryden. 


lation. 

To children, afraid of vain images, we perſuade 
confidence by making them handle and look nearer 
ſuch things. | Taylor. 
A mode of 


ſpeech not in uſe. | 

Twenty merchants have all perſuaded with him; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture. Shakeſpeare. 


who influences by perſuaſion; an im- 
portunate adviſer, 


The earl, ſpeaking in that imperious language | 


Men ſhould ſeriouſly perſuade themſelves, that 


_— 


PER 


le, but make theni concei 

; 4 of delivery of the king's Lr, ure 
oe ” the author or principal Perſuader of ty 
| | He ſoon is moy'g * 

By ſuch perſuaders as are held upright, Dar: 
Hunger and thirſt at once 

Pow rful perſuaders ! quicken'd at the ſce 
Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me ſo keen, It 


PERSUA'SIBLE. adj. [ Perſuafibilis, La 
per ſuafible, F r. from Perſuades, Lab 
To be influenced by perſuaſion ; 

It makes us apprehend our own intereſl in ttz 
obedience, makes us tractable and Perſuaſible, c . 
trary to that brutiſh- ſtubbornneſs of th; hork af 
mule, which the Pfalmiſt reproaches. " 

FL Government ef tle Tru 

PeRsUA SIBLENESS. #. . [from ferjug. 
ible.) The quality of being feu 

by perſuaſion. . 

PERSUASION. z. . [ perſuaſion, French: 

from perſuaſus, Latin. ] ; 

1. The act of perſuading ; the act of h. 

| fluencing by expoſtulation ; the ad gf 
gaining or attempting the paſſions, 

If t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer 
For thou haſt all the arts of fine perſurfen, | 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's tuccet, 


5 Ortouy, 
2. The late of being perſuaded ; Opinion, 
The moſt certain token of evident goozrel, i, 
-d the general perſuaſion of all men does ſo act 
1 0 7 Het. 
You are abus 'd in too bold a perſuaſion, Sat 
When we have no other certainty of being in the 
right, but our own perſuaſions that we are b; this 
may often be but making one error thz gage for 
another. Government ef the Tergu. 
The obedient and the men of practice ſhall fie 
upon thoſe clouds, and triumph ovec their preſent 
imperfections; till perſuaſion pals into knowletge, 
and knowledge advance into ailurance, and al 
come at length to be completed in the beatifick 
viſion. Sub. 
PeRSUA'SIVE. adj, [ perſuaſſf, French; 
from per/uade.) Having the power of 
perſuading; having influence on the 
paſſions. 
In prayer, we do not ſo much reſpect what pe- 
cepts art delivereth, touching the method or fe- 
ſuafive utterance in the preſence of great mer, 2 
what doth moſt avail to our own editication in piep 
and godly zeal. Hale. 
Let Martius reſume his farther diſcourſe, a: vil 
for tlie perſuaſive as for the conſult, touching tit 
means that may conduce unto the enterprize. Bi. 
Notwithſtanding the weight and fitnels of tt! 
arguments to perſnade, and the light of man 5 [fe 
telle& to meet this perſuaſive evidence with a is 
able aſſent, no aſſent followed, nor were men thereby 
actually perſuaded.  Saths 
PeRSUA'SIVELY. adv. [from ferſucfe.) 
In ſuch a manner as to perſuade. 
The ſerpent with me 

Perſuafively hath fo prevail'd,' that I : 
Have alſo taſted. Illi. 
Many who live upon their eſtates cannot o R 
as tell a ſtory, much leſs ſpeak clealy and 7e. 
Avely in any buſineſs. Lai 
PERSUA'SIVENESS, 2. / [from pesabas 
Influence on the paſſions. 
An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the = 
being as neceſſary to found a purpoſe or a 
taking it, as either the authority of Eee 
or the perſuaſiveneſs of promiſes, or progeny 
menaces can be. Hammand's Fundamertes 
PerSUa"SORY. adj. | perſuaſeriu, 
from perſuade.] Having the po, 
erſuade. | Brown 
LR 


er (0 


wherein the King had written, did not irritate the 


Neither is this perſuaſorye PERF 


2. Saucy 3 Ppetulant; 


PER 
[ pert, Welſh ; pert, Dutch; 


appert, French. . 


PERT. adj. 


iſk ; ſmart. : | 
a wake Lo and nimble ſpirit of mirtit ; 
5 lancholy forth to funerals Shakeſpeare. 
1 1 8 On the tawny ſands and ſhelves, 
Trip the per? fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. 
Fiom pert to ſtupid ſinks ſupinely 3 5 
In vouthᷣ a coxcomb, and in age a clown. Specfater. 
7 with bold and gar- 


1. Lively 5 


rulous loquacity. 1 
3 might challenge the ſame liberty, 


ir me ; and when this 
w $ert upon their maſters; an n cb 
5 e untrerſal, what leſs miſchief 


than an old Scythian rebellion? 
eee Collier en Pride. 


ery pert manner mind my 


| - in a v 
Ann 7 i with their 


own affairs, and not preten 


linen. 
; Vaneſſa 


gcarce lined to their idle chat, 
Further than ſornetimes by a frown, ; 
When they grew pert, to pull them down. Swift. 
J PERTAIN. v. = [ pertineo, Latin.] 
; to relate, N 
B thoſe that affect that honour by | 
ambition, which pertainetb not to them, ſo are they 
more cdious, who through fear betray the glory 
which they have. Hayward. 
& cheveron or rafter of an houſe, a very honour - 
az bearing, is never ſcen in the coat of a king, 


becauſe it pcr:aineth to a mechanical profeſſion. 
Peacham. 


PraTEREBRA TION. #. J. ¶ per and tere- 
bratis, Latin.] The act of boring 
through, Ainſworth. 


pekrixa“clovs. adj. [from pertinax.] 


1. Obſtinate ; ſtubborn ; perverſely reſo- 
lute. 

One of the diſſenters appeared to Dr. Sander- 
fon to be ſo bold, fo troubleſome and illogical in 
the diſpute, as forced him to ſay, that he had 
never met with a man of more pertinacious con- 
fidencce and leſs abilities. Walton. 

1. Reſolute 5 conſtant ; ſteady. 

Diligence is a ſteady, conſtant, and pertinacious 
ſtudy, that naturally leads the ſoul into the know- 
ledge of that, which at firſt ſeemed locked up 
from it. South, 

PerTINACCIOUSLY. adv. | from pertina- 
cicus.] Obſtinately ; ſtubboraly. 

They deny that freedom to me, which they per- 
tinacicuſly challenge to themſelves. King Charles. 
Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves of all the 
evil of affliction by diſputing ſubtilly againſt it, and 
fertinacicufly maintaining that afflictions are no real 
evils, but only in imagination. Tillatſon. 
Metals pertinacicuſly reſiſt all tranſmutation ; and 
though one would think they were turned into a | 
Cifterent ſubſtance, yet they do but as it were Jurk 


under a vizard. : * "Ways 
Peprixa'cirr. 1. J. | pertinacia, 
Nn Latin; from 
fertinacicus.] 5 


1. Obſtinacy; ſtubbornneſs. 
In this reply was included a very groſs miſtake, 
ant it with pertinacity maintained, a capital errour. 
Brown. 


2. Reſolution ; conſtancy. 


PLRTINACY. 2. / [from pertinax.] 
l. Obſtinacy ; ſtubbormeſs; perſiſtency. 
Their pcrtinacy is ſuch, that when you drive 
them out of one form, they aſſume another. Duppa. 
It holds forth the pertinacy of ill fortune, in 


urſuing people into their graves. L' Eftrange. 
2. Reſolution ; ſteadineſs; conſtancy. 


Sd. Gorgonia prayed with paſſion and pertinac 
tl he obtained relief. © Tg. e 


*RTINENCE. J 2. /, [from pertineo, 
*ATINENCY, SF Latin. ] Juſtneſs of 


| 


Add, iſen. N 


PER 
relation to the matter in hand; pro- 
priety to the purpoſe ; appoſiteneſs. 

] have ſhewn the fitneſs and pertinency of the 
apoſtle's diſcourſe to the perſons he addreſſed to, 

whereby it appcareth that he was no babbler, and 
did not talk at random. Bertlæy. 

PERTINENT. adj. [ pertizens, Latin; 
pertinent, French, ] 

1. Related to the matter in hand; juſt to 
the purpoſe; not uſeleſs to the end 
propoſed ; appoſite; not foreign from 
the thing intended. 

My caution was more pertinent 
Than the rebuke you give it. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

I ſet down, out of experience in buſineſs, and 
converſation in books, what I thought pertinent to 
this buſineſs. * Bacon. 

Here I ſhall ſeem a little to digreſs, but you will 
by and by find it pertinent. Bacon. 

If he could find pertinent treatiſes of it in books, 
that would reach all the particulars of a man's be- 
haviour; his own ill-faſhioned example would ſpoil 
all. -.: | Locke. 

2. Relating ; regarding; concerning. In 
this ſenſe the word now uſed is pertain- 
ing. 

Men ſhall have juſt cauſe, when any thing per- 
tirent unto faith and religion is doubted of, the 
more willingly to incline their minds towards that 
which the ſentence of ſo grave, wiſe and learned in 
that faculty ſhall judge moſt ſound. Hooker, 

PE'RTINENTLY. adv. from pertinent. 
Appolitely ; to the purpoſe. 

Be modeſt and reſerved in the preſence of thy 
betters, ſpeaking little, anſwering pertinently, not 
interpoſing without leave or reaſon. Taylur. 

TTINENTNESS. 7. J. | from pertinent. 


Appoſiteneſs. Did. 
PERTINGENT. adj. ¶ pertingens, Latin.] 
Reaching to; touching. Dia, 


Pe'rTLY, adv. [from pert.] 


1, Briſkly ; ſmartly. 

I find no other difference betwixt the common 
town-wits and the downright country fools, than 
that the firſt are perry in the wrong, with a little 
more gaiety ; and the laſt neither in the right nor 
the wrong. Pope. 

2. Saucily; petulantly. 

Yonder walls, that pertiy front your town, 
Yond towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds, 
Muſt kiſs their own feet. Shak-/peares 

When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, 
Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout; 
This, among Hibernian aſſes, 

For ſheer wit, and humour paſſes. 
Pe'rTNEss. 2. J. [from pert.] 
1. Briſk folly ; ſaucineſs; petulance. 

Dulneſs delighted ey'd the lively dunce, 
Remembring the herſelf was pertneſs once. Popes 

2. Petty livelineſs; ſpritelineſs without 
force, dignity, or ſolidity. 

There is in Shafteſbury's works a lively pertneſs 
and a parade of literature; but it is hard that we 
ſhould be bound to admire the reveries. Watts. 


PERTRA'NSIENT. adj, | pertranſiens, Lat. 


Sift. 


Paſſing over. ict. 
To PERTU “RB. 7 v. a.  perturds, 
To PERTU RBA TE. Latin. ] | 
1. To diſquiet; to diſturb; to deprive of 

tranquillity. 

Reft, reſt, perturbed ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. 


His waſting fleſh with anguiſh burns, 
And his perturbed ſoul within him mourns. Sandys. 
2. To diſorder; to confuſe; to put out 
of regularity. * 
They are content to ſuffer the penalties annexed, 
rather than perturb the public peace. X. Charles. 
The inſervient and brutal faculties controuled 


the ſuggeſtions of truth; pleaſure aud profit over- | 


þ 


ſwaying the inſtructions of honeſty, and ſenſuality 
ertur bing the reaſonable commands ot virtue. Browne 


The acceſſion or ſeceſſion of bodies from the 
earth's ſurface perturb not the equilibzation of either 


hemiſphere. . Browene 
PeRTURBA'TION. 2. J. | perturbatio, Lat. 
perturbation, French. ] | 
1. Diſquiet of mind; deprivation of tran- 
quillity. 
Love was not in their looks, either to God, 
Nor to each other: but apparent guilt, 
And ſhane, and perturbation, and deſpair. Milton. 

Ihe ſoul, as it is more immediately and ſtrongly 
affected by this part, ſo doth it manifeſt all its 
paſſions and perturbations by it. Ray. 

2. Reſtleſſneſs of paſſions. 

Natures, that have much heat, and great and 
violent deſires and perturbati.ns, are not ripe for 
action, till they have paſſed the meridian of their 
years. 2 Bacon's Eſſays. 

3. Diſturbance; diforder; confuſion ; com- 
motion. 

Although the long diſſentions ef the two houſes 
had had lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang 
over the kingdom, ready to break forth into new 
perturbatizns and calamities. Bacon. 

4. Cauſe of diſquiet. 

O poliſh d perturbation ! golden care 
That keep'ft the ports of ſlumber open wide 
To many a watchful night: fleep with it now, 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half fo deeply ſweet, 

As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Sleeps out the watch of night. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
5. Commotion of paſſions. 

Reſtore yourſelves unto your temper, fathers ; 

And, without perturbation, hear me ſpeak. 

| | Ben Jonſon. 

PERTURBA'TOUR. 2. J. | perturbator, Lat. 

ferturbateur, French.) Raiſer of com- 

motions. 
PexTu'sSED. adj. | pertuſus, Lat.] Bored; 

punched; pierced with holes. Did. 
PEeRTU'S1ON. . . [from pertuſus, Lat.] 
1. The act of piercing or punching. 
The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates's 

time, was by ſtabbing or pertuſion, as it is per- 

formed in horſes. | Arbutbnot. 
2. Hole made by punching or piercing. 

An empty pot without earth in it, may be put 
over a fruit the better, if ſome few pertuſions be 
made in the pot. Bacon. 

To PERVA DE. v. a. | pervado, Latin. ] 
1. To paſs through an aperture; to per- 
meate. ; 

The labour'd chyle pervades the pores 
In all the arterial perforated ſhores. Blackmore. 

Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi 
ſtone ſteeped in water, linen- cloth oiled or var- 
niſhed, and many other ſubſtances ſoaked in ſuch 
liquors as will intimately pervade their little pores, 
become by that means more tranſparent than other- 
wiſe, 5 Newtone 

2. To paſs through the whole extenſion. 

Matter, once bereaved of motion, cannot of itſelf 
acquire it again, nor till it be ſtruck by ſoms other 
body from without, or be intrinſically moved by 
an immaterial ſelf- active ſubſtance, * that can pene- 
trate and pervade it. Bentley. 
What but God, 

Perwades, adjuſts and agitates the whole? Thomſons 
Perva's10Nn, 2. J. | from pervade.] The 
act of pervading or paſſing through. 

If fuſion be made rather by the ingreſs and 
tranſcurſions of the atoms of fire, than by the 
bare propagation of that motion, with which fire 
beats upon the outſide of the veſſels, that con- 
tain the matter to be melted ; both thoſe kinds of 
fluidity, aſcribed to ſaltpetre, will appear to be 
cauſed by the pervaſian of a foreign body. Boyles 

PERVERSE. adj. | pervers, French; per- 
ger/us, Latin. 
Rr 2 1. Diſtorted 
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PER 


1. Diſtorted from the right. 
5 ö And nature breeds 


Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things. Milt. | 


2. Obſtinate in the wrong; ſtubborn; 


untractable. | 
Thou for the teſtimony of truth haſt born 
Univerſal reproach ; far worſe to bear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care, 
To ſtand approv'd in fight of God, though worlds 
Judg'd thee perwerſe. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
To ſo perverſe a ſex all grace is vain, 
It gives them courage to offend again. Dryden. 
3. Petulant ; vexatious ; peeviſh ; deſirous 


to croſs and vex; croſs. 
O gentle Romeo, 
If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully, 
Or if you think I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown and be perwerſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt wooe ; but elſe not for the world. Shak. 
PerRveRSELY. adv. [from perwverſe.] 
With intent to vex; peeviſhly ; vexa- 
tiouſly; ſpitefully ; croſsly ; with petty 
malignity. 
* Men perwerſely take up picques and diſpleaſures 
at otners, and then every opinion of the diſliked 
perſon muſt partake of his fate. Decay of Piety. 
Men that do not perverſely uſe their words, or 
on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake 
the ſignification of the names of ſimple ideas. Locke. 
A patriot is a dangerous poſt, 
When wanted by his country moſt, 
Perverſely comes in evil times, 
Where virtues are imputed crimes. 


S ift. 


 Perve RSENESS. 2. . [from perverſe.] 


1. Petulance; peeviſhneſs ; ſpiteful croſſ- 


neſs. 

Virtue hath ſome perwerſeneſs ; for ſhe will 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Donne. 
Her whom he wiſhes moſt, ſhall ſeldom gain 
Through her pervcrſeneſs; but ſhall ſee her gain'd 
By a far worſe. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

The perwerſeneſs of my fate is ſuch, 
That he's not mine, becauſe he's mine too much. 
Dryden. 
When a friend in kindneſs tries 
To ſhew you where your error lies, 
Conviction does but more incenſe; 
Per ver ſeneſt is your whole defence. Swift. 
2. Perverhon ; corruption. Not in uſe. 
Neither can this be meant of evil governours or 
tyrants ; for they are often eſtabliſhed as Jawful 
potentates; but of ſome perverſeneſs and defection 
in the nation itſelf. Bacon. 
Perve'rsS10N. 7. . ¶ perverſion, French; 
from perver/e.] The act of pervert- 
ing; change to ſomething worſe. 
Women to govern men, flaves freemen, are 
much in the ſame degree ; all being total viola- 
tions and perwerſions of the laws of nature and na- 
tions. Bacon. 
He ſuppoſes that whole reverend body are ſo 
far from diſliking popery, that the hopes of en- 
joying the abby lands would be an effectual in- 
citement to their perverſion. Swift. 
PRERVERSITY. 2. . | perverſite, French; 
from perwerſe.] Perverſeneſs; croſſneſs. 
What ſtrange per verfity is this of man 
When twas a crime to taſte th' inlightning tree, 
He could not then his hand refrain. Norris. 


To PERVE RT. v. a. [ perverto, Latin; 
pervertir, French.] 


1. To diſtort from the true end or purpoſe. 
Inſtead of good they may work ill, and pervert 
juſtice to extreme injuſtice. Sperſ. State of Ireland. 
If thou ſeeſt the oppreſſion of the poor, and vio- 
lent perverting of juſtice in a province, marvei not. 
. Ecclus. v. 8. 
If then his providence | 
Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good, 
Our labour muſt be to pervert that end, 
Ard out of good ſtill to find means of evil. Milten. 


p 
b 


PER 
He has perverted my meaning by his gloſſes; and 
interpreted my words into blaſphemy, of which 


they were not guilty. Dryden. 
Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave 


of the nymphs with more piety than judgment; 
and another perſon has perwerted it into obſcenity ; Þ 
Broome. | 


and both allegorically. 
We cannot charge any thing upon their nature, 


till we take care that it is perverted by their edu- | 
g Lao. 


2. To corrupt; to turn from the right; 
oppoſed to convert, which is to turn 


cation. 


from the wrong to the right. 
The heinous and deſpiteful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradiſe, and how 
He in the ſerpent had perwerted Eve, 
Her huſband ſhe, to taſte the fatal fruit, 
Was known in heavin. + Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
The ſubtle practices of Eudoxius, biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, in perverting and corrupting the 
moſt pious emperor Valens. Ieterland. 
Pzrve'RTER. 2. . [from ferwert.] 
1. One that changes any thing from good 
to bad ; a corrupter. t 
Where a child finds his own parents his perwer- 
ters, he cannot be fo properly born, as damned into 
the world. South. 


2. One who diſtorts any thing from the 


right purpoſe. 


te that reads a prohibition in a divine la, 
had need be well ſatisfied about the ſenſe he gives 


it, leſt he incur the wrath of God, and be found a 
perverter of his law. Stilling flect. 
PERVE'RTIBLE. ad}. from pervert. ] That 
may be eaſily perverted. Ainſworth. 


PERVICA'CIOUS. agj. [ pervicax, Lat.] 
| peeviſhly conw- 


Spitefully obſtinate; 
macious. 

May private devotions be efficacious upon the 
mind of one of the moſt perwicacious young crea- 
tures ! | Clariſſa. 

Cordibert was in fight audacious, | 
But in his ale moſt perwicacious. Denham. 

PeRvicaciousSLY. adv. | from pervica- 
cicus.] With ſpiteful obſtinacy. 

PERVICACIOUSNESS. ) 2. J. | pervicacia, 

PERVICACITY. _ Latin ; from 

PE'RVICACY. fervicacious. | 
Spiteful obſtinacy. 

PE RVIOUS. adj. [ pervius, Latin.) 

1. Admitting paſſage ; capable of being 
permeated, | 

The Egyptians uſed to ſay, that unknown dark- 
neſs is the firſt principle of the world; by darknels 
they mean God, whoſe ſecrets are pervious to no 
eye. | Taylor. 

Leda's twins, 
Confpicuous both, and both in act to throw 
Their trembling lances brandith'd at the foe, 
Nor had they miſs'd ; but he to thickets fled, 
Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not perwizus to the 
ſteed. Dryden. 

Thoſe lodged in other earth, more lax and per- 

dious, decayed in tract of time, and rotted at length. 
| Widward. 
2. Pervading ; permeating. This ſenſe 
15 not proper. | 

What is this little, agile, pervicus fire, 

This flutt'ring motion which we call the mind? Prior. 
PE*rviousness. u. /. [from pervious. 
Quality of admitting a paſſage. 

The perwiouſneſs of our receiver to a body much 
more ſubtile than air, proceeded partly from the 
looſer texture of that glaſs the receiver was made 
of, and partly from the enormous heat, which 
opened the pores of the glaſs, Boyle. 

There will be found another difference beſides 
that of perviauſn. ſi. 

PERU KE. 1. /. | peruque, Fren 
cap of falſe hair; a periwig. 


oF 


Heliler s E N Speech. | 
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PES 

1 - 25 him on a linen cap, and his port * 

To PERUKE. v. a. [from the noun} . 

| dreſs in adſcititious hair. ; 

PERU KEMAKER. 2. / [ peruke and nal 

A maker of perukes; a wigmaker. 

Perv'saL. 1. . [from peruſe.) The 28 
of reading. 

As pieces of miniature muſt be allowed 3 4 FE 
inſpection, ſo this treatiſe requires apylicar,, 
the peruſal. We:dwa: 1 

| If upon a new peruſal you think it is writer, 

| the very ſpirit of the ancients, it deſerve; 3 

care, and is capable of being improved. Atterbury, 

To PERU'SE. v. a. [ per and 406. 

1. To read. 

Peruſe this writing here, and thou ſhalt k 
The treaſon. Shakeſpcare's Rickar] I, 
The petitions being thus prepared, do you con. 
ſtantly ſet apart an hour in a day to pr; that 
petitions. 5 Bac, 

Carefully ,obſerve, whether he taſtes the 9i3%. 

guiſhing perfections or the ſpecifick qualities of tis 
author whom he peryſes, Audix. 

2. To obſerve ; to examine. ; 

J hear the enemy; 
Out ſome light horſemen, and peruſe their wings, 
SA eue 


q 


I've p:rus'd her well; 

Peauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, 

That they have caught the king. Shale pere. 
Myſelf I then perus d, and limb by limb 

Survey'd. Miltan's Paradis Lis. 
PrRuU'SER. z. J. [from peruſe.] A reader; 

examiner. OW 

The difficulties and heſitations of every one vil 
be according to the capacity of each pst, ani 
as his penetration into nature is greater or ei. 


Mond ward 
2 
PESA DE. 2. /. 
Peſade is a motion a horſe makes in railing or 
lifting up his forequarters, keeping his hind e 
upon the ground without ſtirring. Furricy's L. 
Pe'sS4RyY. z. J. ¶ peſſaire, French, } Is an 
oblong form of medicine, made t9 
thruſt up into the uterus upon ſome ex- 
traordinary occaſions. 
| Of cantharides he preſcribes five in a #/{a, 
cutting off their heads and feet, mixt with nns. 
N Atom 4 
. PR #4 
PEST. . . [ pefte, French; fijits, Lat. 
1. Plague; peſtilence. | 
| Let fierce Achilles 
The god propitiate, and the p /? i120. Fr. 
2. Auy thing miſchievous or deltructive. 
At her words the helliſh 5. f. 2 
Vn 200 L.. 
Forbore. | DEiltrn's Parc! L., 
Of all virtues juſtice is the bei ; — 
Valour without it is a common p!/. Heu, 
The pg a virgin's face and boſem bears, 
High on her crown a riſing ſnake ape, | 
Guards her black front, and biifes in ber has 


+ 
52. 
4 


To PE'STER. v. a. ¶ peſter, French.) 
1. To diſturb; to perplex; to harals; © 
turmoil. 
Who then ſhall blame 
His pater d ſenſes to recoil and fart, | 
When all that is within him des cont , 
Itſeif for being there? nee 15 
He hach not fail d to peer u, With 1 1 
Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands. ef my 5 
We are peſtered with mice and fats, 206. 72 f 
end the cat is very ferviceable. Mare cg 
A multitude of ſcribblers day 2 &® _ 
with their inſufferable ſtuff. f 
They did ſo much peſtcr 3 
the people, that contradictians there“ 1 
by Rabbies were equally 1cvcred ÞY m= Sath 
infallible will of God. FL 


1; AC 
the church and © | 
A 2 


„„ 
RM 


| rſu'd with noiſe ; 
At home he was Pu 
Ahroad was P- 7 4 by the boys. 
„To encumber. 5 
2. To Fitches and peaſe ; 
frirg too much on a hovel they lay. Tr, tre 
F 5 4 ole crowding near within the peſter d 
5 Lab Drayton. 
in this pinfold here, 


d and peſter 6 ; 
ES 6. Neal and feveriſh being. Milton: 


P:'STERER. #- /. [from peſter.] One 
that peſters or diſturbs. 

pesTEROUs. 4%. [from peſſer.] Encum- 
bering; cumberſome. 


a the ſtatute againſt ! 
> parliament had of gaoling them, as that 


- 1, ws chargeable, peſterous, and of no open 
ee Ms 2 Bacon's Henry VII. 
pesrhovsk. 2. J. [from peſt and houſe] 
an hoſpital for perſons infected with 
the plagues ; 
pesrrrEkous. adj. from peſtifer, Lat.] 
1. Deſtructive; miſchievous. | 

Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, 

Thy leud, freu, and difſentious pranks, 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakeſpeare. 

You, that have diſcover'd ſecrets, and made ſuch 
pefiferons reports of men nobly held, muſt die. 

: | Shakeſpeare. 
» peſtilential; malignant; infectious. 
It is eaſy to conceive how the ſteams of peſtifer - 


s bodies taint the air, while they are alive and hot. 
Arbutbnot. 


P:$TILENCE. . . [ peſtilence, Fr. peſti- 


gious diſtemper. 3 
The red peſilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
And occupations periſh. Shakeſpeare. 
When my eyes beheld Olivia firſt, 
Methought ſhe purg'd the air of peſtilence. Shakeſp. 
PESTILENT. adj, [ peſtilent, French; peſti- 
lens, Latin. ] f 
1, Producing plagues; malignant. 
Great ringing. of bells in populous cities diſſi- 
pated poftilent air, which may be from the con- 
cufficn of the air, and not from the ſound. Bacon. 


their ſpears railed againſt king Ferdinand, who 
vith ſuch corrupt and peſtilent bread would feed 
them, | Knilles. 

15 thoſe people that dwell under or near the 
e-14tor, a perpetual ſpring would be a moſt peſtilert 
and inſupportable ſummer. Bentley. 

2. Miichievous ; deſtructive. 

There is nothing more contagious and peſtilent 
than ſome kinds of harmony; than ſome nothing 
more trong and potent unto good. Hooker. 

Which precedent, of feſtilent import, 

Agaluſt thee, Henry, had been brought. Daniel. 

The world abounds with peſtilent books, writ- 
dea againſt this doctrine. Sꝛoift's Miſcellanies, 

. In ludicrous language, it is uſed to ex- 
aggerate the meaning of another word. 

i One peſtilent fine, 

His beard no bigger though than thine, 
Wald on before the reſt.  Suckling, 
PETILE'NTIAL, adj, | peſtilenciel, Fr. 
beftilens, Latin. ] | 
l. Partaking of the nature of peſtilence; 
producing peſtilence; infectious; con- 
tagious. 


11 

Bos with the air paſſing into the lungs, in- 
ore *C the mats of blood, and lay the foundation of 
wn ?/filncial fevers, Weedward. 
% PE: Fire involy'd | 
cri " feſtilential vapours, ſtench, and ſmoalæ. Addiſon. 
VL 2 , — . ; 2 * 

25 . Mischievous; deſtructive; pernicious. 
red If grvernment depends upon religion, then this 
the e Poſlilential deſign of thoſe that attempt 
10 Join the civil and eccleſiaſtical intereſts. Scatb. 
B : 


lentia, Latin.] Plague; peſt; conta- 


$wift. | 


vagabonds note the diſ- 


Heary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſting upon | 


PE T. 
Pe'sSTILENTLY., adv. [from peſtilent.] 
Miſchievouſly; deſtructively. 1 
PESTILLATTION. 2. J [ piſtillum, Latin.] 


The act of pounding or breaking in a 


mortar. 

The beſt diamonds are comminuble, and fo far 
from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto 
peſtillation, and reſiſt not any ordinary peſtle. Brown. 

PE'STLE. 2. /. | fiſtillum, Latin.] An in- 
ſtrument with which any thing is broken 


in a mortar.” 

What real alteration can the beating of the pole 
make in any body, but of the texture of it ? Locke, 
Upon our vegetabie food the teeth and jaws act 
as the peſtle and mortar. Arbuthnot. 


PESTLE of Pork. u. J. A gammon of 
bacon. Ainſworth. 
PET. 2. /. [This word is of doubtful 


etymology ; from deſpit, French; or 


impetus, Latin ; perhaps it may be de- 
rived ſome way from petit, as it im- 
plies only a little fume or fret. ] 
1. A ſlight paſſion; a ſlight fit of peeviſh- 
If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th' all-giver would be unthankt, would be un- 
prais'd. Milton. 
If we cannot obtain every vain thing we aſk, 
our next buſineſs is to take pet at the refuſal, LEA. 
Life, given for noble purpoſes, muſt not be 
thrown up in a pet, nor whined away in love. Collier. 
They cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 


And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 


2. A lamb taken into the houſe, and 


brought up by hand. A cade lamb. 
[Probably from petit, little.] SeePrar. 
| Hanmer. 


PE"TAL. 2. . [ petalum, Latin.] 

Petal is a term in botany, ſignifying thoſe fine 
coloured leaves that compoſe the flowers of all 
plants : whence plants are diſtinguiſhed into mo- 
nopetalous, whoſe flower is one continued leaf 
tripetalous, pentapetalous, and polypetalous, when 
they conſiſt of tree, tive, or many leaves. Quincy. 


PeE'TaLous. adj. from peral.] Having 
petals. | 

Pe"Tar. 12 [ petard, French; pe- 

Pz"rarD.{ trards, Italian. ] 


A petard is an engine of metal, almoſt in the 
ſhape cf an hat, about ſeven inches deep, and about 
five inches over at the mouth; when charged with 
fine powder well beaten, it is covered with a ma- 
drier or plank, bound down faſt with ropes, run- 
ning through handles, which are round the rim 

near the mouth of it : this petard is applied to gates 
or barriers of ſuch places as are deſigned to be 
furprized, to blow them up : they are alſo. uſed in 
countermines to break through into the encmies 
galleries. Military Dictionary. 

Tis the ſport to have the engineer 
Hoiſt with his own petars Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Find all his having and his holding, 

Reduc'd t'eternal noite and ſcolding z 

The conjugal perard that tears 

Down all portcullices of ears. ' Hudibras. 
PETE CHIAL. adj. [from petechiæ, Lat. 

Peſtilentially ſpotted. 

In London are many fevers with buboes and 
carbuncles, and many perecbial or ſpotted fevers. 

4 Arbuthnst. 
PE TER-woRT. 2. J. [Aſcyren.] A plant. 
PETIT. adj. [French.] Small; incon- 
ſiderable. 


By what ſmall pit hints does the mind recover 


a vaniſhing notion? South. 


PETITION. =. J [ petitio, Latin.] 
1. INE 3 Intreaty ; ſupplication; prayer. 


PET 
We muſt propoſe unto all men certain periti::5 
incident and very material in cauſes of this nature. 
lol.. 
My next poor pctition 
Is, that his noble grace would have ſome pity 
Upon my wretched women. Shakeſpeare 

Let my life be given at my petition, and my people 
at my requeſt. Eſther, vii. 3. 

Thou didſt chooſe this houſe to be called by thy 
name, and to be a houſe of prayer and petition for 
thy people. 1 Mac. vii. 

We muſt not only ſend up petitions and thoughts 
now and then to heaven, but muſt go through all 
our worldly buſineſs with a heavenly ſpirit. Laws 

2. Single branch or article of a prayer. 

Then pray'd that ſhe might ſtill poſſeſs his heart, 
And no preceading rival ſhare a part; 
This laſt petit ien heard of all her pray'r. 

To PRrITIOx. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To ſolicite; to ſupplicate. 

You have petiticn'd all the gods . 

For my proſperity. Skakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 

The mother petitioned her goddeſs to beſtow upon 
them the greateſt gift that could be given. Addiſen. 

PETIT TIONARILY. adv. [from petition- 
ary.] By way of begging the queſtion. 

This doth but petitionarily infer a dextrality in 
the heavens, and we may as reaſonably conclude a 
right and left laterality in the ark of Noah. Bro. 

PETI' TIONARY. adj. [from petition.] 
1. Supplicatory ; coming with petitions, 

Pardon thy petitionary countrymen» Shakeſpeare. 

It is our baſe petitionary breath 
That blows em to this greatneſs. Ben Jonſon. 

2. Containing petitions or requeſts. 

Petiticrary prayer belongeth only to ſuch as 
are in themſelves impotent, and ſtand in need ut 
relief from others. Hecken. 

I return only yes or no to queſtionary and peti- 
tionary epiſtles of half a yard long. Swift. 

PETITIONER. z. J [from petition.) Cne 
who offers a petition. 

When you have received the petitions, and it 
will pleaſe the peritio:crs well to deliver them into 
your own hand, let your ſecreta y firſt read them, 

and draw lines under the material pacts. Bacon. 

What pleaſure can it be to be encurabered with 
dependencies, thronged and ſurrounded with peti- 
tiorers 9 South, 

Their prayers are to the reproach of the prj- 
timers, and to the confuſion of vain deſires. L AA. 

His woes brcke out, and begg'd relief 
With tears, the dumb peritioners of grief. Dryden. 

The Roman matrons preſented a petition to 
the fathers; this raiſed lo much raillery upon 


to direct the lawgivers of their country. Add ſon. 
PETITORY. adj. [ petitorius, Latin; peti- 
zoire, French.] Petitioning; claiming 
the property of any thing. Ainſworth, 
PE'TRE. z./. [from perra, a ſtone.] Nitre 
ſalt petre. See NiTReE. | 
Powder made of impure and greaſy pctre, hath 

but a weak emiſſion, and gives but a faint report. 
Boron. 
The veilel was firſt well nealed to prevent crack. 
ing, and covered to prevent the falling in of any 
thing that might unſeaſonably kindle the Herre. Boy/c. 
Nitre, while it is in its native ſtate, is called 
petre ſalt, when refined ſalt-prtree Nedævard. 
PETRE'SCENT. adj. ¶ petreſcers, Latin.] 

Growing ſtone ; becoming tone. 

A cave, from whoſe arched roof there dropped 
down a ferrejeent liquor, which oftentimes before 
it could fall to the ground congealed. Boyle. 


Ermone 


Dryden. 


the petitioners, that the ladies never after off=red. 


PETRIPACTION. 2. /. [from petri, Lat.] 
1. The act of turning to ſtone; the ſtate 
of being turned to ſtone. 
Its concretive ſpirit has the ſeeds of pet i faction 
and gorgon within itſelf. . 
2. That which is made ſtone, 
| | Look 
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P E R 


1. Diſtorted from the right. 
n 42> And nature breeds 
Perverſe, all monſtrous, ail prodigious things. Milt. 
2. Obſtinate in the wrong; ſtubborn; 


untractable. | 
Thou for the teſtimony of truth haſt born 
Univerſal reproach ; far worſe to bear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care, 
To ſtand approv'd in fight of God, though worlds 
Judg'd thee perverſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
To ſo perverſe a ſex all grace is vain, 
It gives them courage to offend again. Dryden. 
3. Petulant ; vexatious ; peeviſh ; deſirous 


to croſs and vex; croſs. 
O gentle Romeo, 
If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully, 
Or if you think I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown and be perwerſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt wooe ; but elſe not for the world. Shak. 
PeRvERSELY. adv. [from perver/e.] 
With intent to vex ; peeviſhly ; vexa- 
tiouſly; ſpitefully ; croſsly ; with petty 
malignity. | 
Men perwerſely take up picques and diſpleaſures 
at otners, and then every opinion of the diſliked 
perſon muſt partake of his fate. Decay of Piety. 
Men that do not perwerſcly uſe their words, or 
on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake 
the ſignification of the names of ſimple ideas. Lice. 
£ patriot is a dangerous poſt, 
When wanted by his country moſt, 
Perverſely comes in evil times, 
Where virtues are imputed crim®3. Sevift. 
Perve RSENESS. 2. . | from perver/e.] 
1. Petulance; peeviſhneſs ; ſpiteful croſſ- 


neſs. 

Virtue hath ſome perwerſeneſs ; for ſhe will 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Denne. 
Her whom he wiſhes moſt, ſhall ſeldom gain 
Through her perwcrſeneſs ; but ſhall ſee her gain'd 
By a far worſe. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

The perwerſeneſs of my fate is ſuch, 
That he's not mine, becauſe he's mine too much. 


Dryden. 
When a friend in kindneſs tries | 
To ſhew you where your error lies, 
Conviction does but more incenſe ; 
Perverſeneſs is your whole defence. Swift. 


2. Perverſion; corruption. Not in uſe. 
Neither can this be meant of evil governours or 
tyrants ; for they are often eſtabliſhed as lawful 
potentates ; but of ſome perwerſen:ſs and defection 
in the nation itſelf. Baceone 
Perve RSION. 2. J. [| perver/ion, French; 
from perver/e.] The act of pervert- 
ing; change to ſomething worſe. 
Women to govern men, flaves freemen, are 
much in the ſame degree; all being total viola- 
tions and perwerſions of the laws of nature and na- 
tions. Bacon. 
He ſuppoſes that whole reverend body are ſo 
far from diſliking popery, that the hopes of en- 
joying the abby lands would be an effectual in- 
citement to their perverfiin. Swift. 


 Penve'rsITY. 2. . [ perver/ite, French; 


from perwer/e.] Perverſeneſs; croſſneſs. 
What ſtrange perwerfiry is this of man 

When *twas a crime to taſte th' inlightning tree, 

He could not then his hand refrain. Norris. 


To PERVE RT. v. a. [ perwerto, Latin ; 
pervertir, French. ] 


1. To diſtort from the true end or purpoſe. 
Inſtead of good they may work ill, and pervert 
juſtice to extreme injuſtice. Sperſ. State of Ireland. 
If thou ſeeſt the oppreſſion of the poor, and vio- 
lant perverting of juſtice in a province, marvei not. 
is Ecclus. v. 8. 
If then his providence ; 

Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good, 

Our labour muſt be to pervert that end, 

And out of good ſtill to find means of evil. Milten. 


P E R 

He has perverted my meaning by his gloſſes; and 
interpreted my words into blaſphemy, of which 
they were not guilty. Dryden. 

Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave 
of the nymphs with more piety than judgment; 
and another perſon has perverted it into obſcenity ; 
and both allegorically. Broome. 

We cannot charge any thing upon their nature, 
till we take care that it is perverted by their edu- 
Cation. ' Lau. 

2. To corrupt; to turn from the right; 

oppoſed to convert, which is to turn 
from the wrong to the right. 

The keinous and deſpiteful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradiſe, and how 
He in the ſerpent had perverted Eve, 
Her huſband ſhe, to taſte the fatal fruit, 
Was known in heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 


moſt pious. emperor Valens. Waterland. 
PRRVEATER. 2. . [from ferwert.] 


to bad; a corrupter. 


ters, he cannot be ſo properly born, as damned into 
the world. South. 


2. One who diſtorts any thing from the 
right purpoſe, 


it, leſt he incur the wrath of God, and be found a 
perwverter of his law. S tilling fleet. 
PRRVE RTI BLE. 44%. from perwert.] That 
may be eaſily perverted. Ainſworth, 
PERVICA'CIOUS. agj. [| pervicax, Lat.] 
Spitefully obſtinate ; peeviſhly comw- 
macious. | 
May private devotions be efficacious upon the 
mind of one of the moſt perwicacicas young crea - 


tures ! Clariſſa. 
Condibert was in fight audacious, 
But in his ale moſt perwicacious. Denham. 


PervicaciousLY. adv. [from pervica- 


cious.] With ſpiteful obitinacy. 


PeRvica"clousNESS. ) 2. /. | pervicacia, 
PERvicacciTyY:.: Latin; from 
PERVICACY. fervicacious. | 


Spiteful obſtinacy. 

PER VIOUS. adj. | pervius, Latin.] 

1. Admitting paſſage ; capable of being 
permeated. | 

The Egyptians uſed to ſay, that unknown dark- 
neſs is the firſt principle of the world; by darkneſs 
they mean God, whoſe ſecrets are pervious to no 
eye. Taylor. 

| Leda's twins, 
Conſpicuous both, and both in act to throw 
Their trembling lances brandith'd at the foe, 
Nor had they miſs d; but he to thickets fled, 
Conce il d from aiming ſpears, not pervi-us to the 
ſteed. Dryden. 

Thoſe lodged in other earth, more lax and per- 
dious, decayed in tract of time, and rotted at length. 
; We:dward. 

2. Pervading ; permeating. This ſenſe 
is not proper. 

What is this little, agile, perwicus fire, 

This flutt'ring motion which we call the mind? Prior. 
Perviousness. . J. [from pervious. 
Quality of admitting a paſſage. 

The perwiouſneſs of our receiver to a body much 
more ſubtile than air, proceeded partly from the 
looſer texture of that glaſs the receiver was made 
of, and partly from the enormous heat, which 
opened the pores of the glaſs. Boyle. 

There will be found another difference beſides 
that of perviouſn.ſi. | 


PERU Ke. n. /. | peruque, French.) A 


1 * of falſe hair; a periwig. 


Hellers Elements of Speech. 


The ſubtle practices of Eudoxius, bithop of | 
Conſtantinople, in perverting and corrupting the 


1. One that changes any thing from good 


Where a child finds his own parents his perwer- | 


He that reads a prohibition in a divine Ivy, |. 
had need be well ſatisfied about the ſenſe he gives 


co 


ETS 
1 of 8 him on a linen cap, and his Pert c 
To PeRU'KE. v. a. [from the noun 75 
| dreſs in adſcititious hair. SY 
PERU KEMAKER, 2. / | peruke and ng, 
A maker of perukes; a wigmaker. 
Paus aH. . J. [from peruſe.) The 2 
of reading. | 
As pieces of miniature muſt be allowed 2 1.5, 
inſpection, ſo this treatiſe requires aplicatic : ; 
the peruſal, Fu 
ö If upon a new peruſal you think it is ud n 
| the very ſpirit of the ancients, it deſerve; your 
care, and is capable of being improved. Auurdir 
To PERU'SE. v. a. [per and 26. 
1. To read. | 

Peruſe this writing here, and thou ſha't kh 
The treaſon. Shakeſpeare's Rickar}] l. 
The petitions being thus prepared, do you con. 
ſtantly ſet apart an hour in a day to ps}: tha 
petitions. Buns, 
Carefully obſerve, whether he taſtes the in. 
guiſhing perfections or the ſfecifick qualities of tie 
author whom he per. ſes. | Audi . 

2. To obſerve; to examine, : 

J hear the enemy; | 

Out ſome light horiemen, and peryſe their wines, 

| Sat fate 


*- To * "> 


9 * 


I've p:rus'd her well; 
Peauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, 
That they have caught the king. 
Myſelf I then perus d, and limb by linib 
Survey'd. Miitin's Parade. Lig. 
PERU'SER. 7. /. [from peruſe.] A reader; 
examiner. | 
The difficulties and heſitations of every one will 
be according to the capacity of each pcraſc, and 
as his penetration into nature is greater or |e{3, 
Mond rar. 


5 9 „ 
N AAA. 


PESA DE. 1. /. 
Peſade is a motion a horſe makes in railing cr 
lifting up his forequarters, keeping his hind it, 
upon the ground without ſtirring. Ferrer: Di, 
Pe'sSARY. 2. . [ peſſaire, French, ] Is an 
oblong form of medicine, made 10 
thruſt up into the uterus upon ſome ex- 
traordinary occaſions. 
Of cantharides he preſcribes five in 2 24» 
cutting off their heads and feet, mixt with ayers 
PEST. . J. ¶ pefte, French; Yetis, Lat.] 
1. Plague; peſtilence. | 
Let fierce Achilles 
The god propitiate, and the P /t aft, ge-. 
2. Any thing miſchievous or deſtructive. 
At her words the helliſh p:/ 3 
Forbore. Milten's Parcd!)s Lis. 
Of all virtues juſtice is the bei? ; 3 
Valour without it is a common pct. Helen, 
The pg a virgin's face and boſom bears, ) 
High on her crown a riſing ſnake apfenrs, 
Guards her black front, and hiifes in her wy 
To P:'STER. v. a. | pefer, French.) 
1. To diſturb; to perplex; to harals; 9 
turmoil, | 
Who then ſhall blame 


Pur 


When all that is within him de nen . 
Shakeſpcare's Macht, 


with their inſufferable ſtuff. | A cler 

They did f> much pefr the church wege, 
the people, that contradictians hens”? 3 
by Rabbies were equa!ly 1cvered b. dem Sat 
infallible will of Gd. 8¹ 


P ES 


e was purſu'd with noiſe ; 


home h | : 
WF _ pifter'd by the boys. $7oift. 


g r encumber. ; 
E” Lo Fitches and peaſe 


e too much on a hovel they lay. Tr Fer. 


Re py ch crowding near within the peffer'd 
room. Drayton. 
'd in this pinfold here, 


d and peſrer 
Rong u 4 140 and feveriſh being. Milton. 


33 n. /. [from fefter. ] One 


| diſturbs. 
that peſters or 
pesTERKOUs. 4%. [from pefier.] Encum- 
ine; cumberſome. J ü 
15 © againſt vagabonds note the diſ- 
like the parliament had of gaoling 9 as that 
en wa:s chargeable, peſterous, and of no open 
eee Hf * Henry VII. 


example. 


pesThousk. 2. J. [from peſt and hou/e. ] 


An hoſpital for perſons infected with 
the plague. 


pes riekkous. adj, [from pefrifer, Lat.] 
1. Deſtructive; miſchievovs. 


Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, 
Thy leud, peſtif reus, and diſſentious pranks, 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakeſpeare. 
You, that have difcover'd ſecrets, and made ſuch 
geFiferous reports of men nobly held, muſt die. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. peſtilential; malignant; infectious. 
It is eaſy to conceive how the ſteams of peſtifer - 


s bodies taint the air, while they are alive and hot. 
Ar bu thnot. 


P:$TriL.enCB. . J. | peftilence, Fr. peſti- 
lentia, Latin.] Plague; peſt; conta- 
gious diſtem per. : 

The red peFilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 

And occupations periſh. - Shakeſpeare. 

When my eyes beheld Olivia firſt, 
Methought ſhe purg'd the air of peftilence. Shakeſp. 


PEUSTILENT. adj. [ Peſtilent, French; peſti- 


lens, Latin.] . 
1, Producing plagues; malignant. 
Greet ringing of bells in populous cities diſſi- 
pated pefilent air, which may be from the con- 
cufion of the air, and not from the ſound. Bacon. 


Hoary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſting upon | 


their ſvears railed againſt king Ferdinand, who 
with ſuch corrupt and peſtilent bread would feed 
them, Knolles. 
To thoſe people that dwell under or near the 
e-uator, a perpetual ſpring would be a moſt peſiilert 
and inſupportable ſummer. Bentley. 
2. Miſchievous; deſtructive. 5 
There is nothing more contagious and peſtilent 
than ſome kinds of harmony; than ſome nothing 


more trong and potent unto good. Hooker. 
Which precedent, of Feſtilent import, 
Azainit thee, Henry, had been brought. Daniel. 


The world abounds with peſtilent books, writ- 
ten againſt this doctrine. Swift's Miſcellanies, 
. In ludicrous language, it is uſed'to ex- 
aggerate the meaning of another word. 
: One peſtilent fine, 
His beard no bigger though than thine, 
Walk d on before the reſt. Suckling. 
FETILENTIAL. adj. | peſtilenciel, Fr. 
peſtilens, Latin, ] 
l. Partaking of the nature of peſtilence ; 
producing peſtilence ; infectious; con- 
_Uavtous. | 
Were with the air paſſing into the lungs, in- 
*& the maſs of blood, and lay the foundation of 
t'/urciai fevers, Woodward. 
, Pire involv'd 
In fefa vapours, ſtench, and ſmoak. Adaliſon. 
2. Miſchievous ; deſtructive ; pernicious. 
If g21ernment depends upon religion, then this 


apron þ/iilentia! deſign of thoſe that attempt 
Join the civil and eccleſiaſtical intereſts, Scat. 


PE F. 


Pe's TIIENTIY. adv. [from peftilent.] 
Miſchievouſly; deſtructively. 8 
PESTILLA'TION. 2. J | piſtillum, Latin.] 


mortar. 

The beſt diamonds are comminuble, and ſo far 
from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto 
peſtillation, and refitt not any ordinary peſtle. Breton. 

PE'STLE. u. /. | piſtillum, Latin. ] An in- 
ſtrument with which any thing is broken 
in a mortar. * 

What real alteration can the beating of the pole 
make in any body, but of the texture of it? Locke. 
Upon our vegetabie food the teeth and jaws act 
as the pete and mortar. Arbuthnot. 

PESTLE of Pork. u. J. A gammon of 
bacon. Ainſworth. 
PeT. z. /. [This word is of doubtful 
etymology; from deſpit, French; or 
impetus, Latin; perhaps it may be de- 
rived ſome way from petit, as it im- 
plies only a little fume or fret. ] 
1. A ſlight paſſion ; a ſlight fit of peeviſh- 
. nels, 
| If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th' all-giver would be unthankt, would be un- 
prais'd. Milton. 

If we cannot obtain every vain thing we aſk, 
our next buſineſs is to take pet at the refuſal, LEH. 

Life, given for noble purpoſes, muſt not be 
thrown up in a pct, nor whined away in love. Collier. 

They cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 

And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 
2. A lamb taken into the houſe, and 
brought up by hand. A cade lamb. 
[Probably from petit, little.] See Pram. 


Hanmer. 


PE"TAL. 1. J. ¶ petalum, Latin. 

Petal is a term in botany, ſignifying thoſe fine 
coloured leaves that compoſe the flowers of all 
plants: whence plants are diſtinguiſhed into mo- 
nopetalous, whoſe flower is one continued leaf; 
tripetalous, pentapetalous, and polypetalous, when 
they conſiſt of tree, five, or many leaves. Quincy. 

PeE"TaALOus. adj. [from pertal.] Having 
petals. 

PR TAR. g 1. J. | petard, French; pe- 

P:'TarRD.{ rards, Italian.] 

A petard is an engine of metai, almoſt in the 
ſhape of an hat, about ſeven inches deep, and about 
five inches over at the mouth; when charged with 
fine powder well beaten, it is covered with a ma- 
drier or plank, bound down faſt with ropes, run- 
ning through handies, which are round the rim 
near the mouth o it : this petard is applied to gates 
or barriers of ſuch places as are deſigned to be 
furprized, to blow them up : they are alſo uſed in 
countermines to break through into the enemies 

galleries. Military Dictionary. 

Tis the ſport to have the engineer 
Hoiſt with his own petar. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Find all his having and his holding, 

Reduc'd t' eternal noite and ſcolding z 

The conjugal perard that tears 

Down all portcullices of ears. Hudibras. 
PeTECHIAL. adj. [from petechiæ, Lat.] 

Peſtilentially ſpotted. 

In Lendon are many fevers with buboes and 
carbuncles, and many petecbial or ſpotted fevers, 

a Arbuthnst. 
PE TER-WORT. 2./. [Aſcyren.] A plant. 
PETIT. adj. [French.] Small; incon- 
ſiderable. 


a vaniſhing notion? South, 


PETITION. =. /. [ petitio, Latin.] 


, ; . . My next poo itt 
The act of pounding or breaking in a | Amma need prom 


By what ſmall petit hints does the mind recover 


1. 3 intreaty q ſupplication; prayer. 


P E T 


We ruſt propoſe unto all men certain periti:s:s 
incident and very material in cauſes of this nature. 
Hackers 


Is, that his noble grace would have ſome pity 
Upon my wretched women. Shakeſpearee 
Let my life be given at my petition, and my peoplz 
at my requeſt. Eſther, vii. 3. 
Thou didſt chooſe this houſe to be called by thy 
name, and to be a houſe of prayer and petition for 
thy people. 1 Mac. vii. 
We muſt not only ſend up petitions and thoughts 
now and then to heaven, but muft go through all 
our worldly buſineſs with a heavenly ſpirit. Laws 
2. Single branch or article of a prayer. 
Then pray'd that ſhe might ſtill poſſeſs his heart, 
And no preceading rival ſhare a part; 
This laſt periricn heard of all her pray r. Dryden. 
To PęRrITIOx. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To ſolicite; to ſupplicate. 
You have petiticn'd all the gods 
For my proſperity. Skakeſpeare's Coriclantis. 
The mother peritioned her goddeſs to beſtow upon 
them the greateſt gift that could be given. Addiſon. 
PETI"TIONARILY. adv. [from petition- 
ary.] By way of begging the queſtion. 
This doth but peritionarily infer a dextrality in 
the heavens,. and we may as reaſonably conclude a 
right and left laterality in the ark of Noah. Bro. 
PeTI"TIONARY. adj. {from petition.) 
1. Supplicatory ; coming with petitions, 
Pardon thy petitionary countrymens Shakeſpeare. 
It is our bale petitionary breath 
That blows em to this greatneſs. Ben Jonſen. 
2. Containing petitions or requeſts. 
Petitionary prayer belongeth only to ſuch as 
are in themſelves impotent, and ſtand in need uf 
relief from others. Hecken. 


I return only yes or no to queſtionary and peri- 


tionary epiſtles of half a yard long. Swifts 
PETITIONER. 2. / [from petition.] Cne 
who offers a petition. | 
When you have received the petitions, and it 
will pleaſe the peritio:crs well to deliver them into 
your own hand, let your ſecreti:y firſt read them, 
and draw lines under the material pacts. Bacon. 
What pleaſure can it be to be encumbered with 
dependencies, thronged and ſurrounded with peti- 
ticners ? South. 
Their prayers are to the reproach of the perj- 
tiers, and to the confuſion of vain deſires. L AI. 
His woes brcke out, and begg'd relief 


With tears, the dumb petitioners of grief. Dryden. | 
The Roman matrons preſented a petition to 


the fathers; this raiſed ſo much raillery upon 


the petitioners, that the ladies never after offered 


to direct the lawgivers of their country. Add.jon. 
PE"TITORY. adj, | petitorius, Latin; peti- 
toire, French.] Petitioning ; claiming 
the property of any thing. Ainſworth, 
Pe"TRE. 2./. [from perra, a ſtone.] Nitre ; 
ſalt petre. See Ni RE. 229 8 

Powder made of impure and greaſy pctre, hath 

but a weak emiſſion, and gives but a faint report. 
Browns 

The veſſel was firſt well nealed to prevent crack. 
ing, and covered to prevent the falling in of any. 
thing that might unſeaſonably kindle the petree Boylc. 

Nitre, while it is in its native ſtate, is called 
petre. ſalt, when refined ſalt-petre. Hhadeuard. 

PETRE'SCENT. adj. | petreſcens, Latin.] 
Growing ſtone ; becoming ſtone. 

A cave, from whoſe arched roof there dropped 
down a ferrejeent liquor, which oftentimes before 
it could fall to the ground congealed. Boyle. 

PETRIPA'CTION. z. /. [from fetrifio, Lat.] 
1. The act of turning to ſtone; the ſtate 
of being turned to ſtone, 

Its concretive ſpirit has the ſeeds of petii facbion 
and gorgon within itſelf. Braun. 

2, That which is made ſtone, 
| | Look 
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EE 
Joo over the variety of beautiful ſhells, petri- 
achims, ores, minerals, ſtones, ard other natural 
__ curioſities, | | Cheyne. 
Pęralracrivg. adj, [from petrifacio, 
Lat.] Having the power to form ſtone. 
There are many to be found, which are but the 
lapideicences and getrifuct ide mutation of bodies. 
Brown. 
PzTrIirica"rion. mn. /. [ petrification, 
French; from petrifz.] A body formed 
by charging other matter to lone. 

In theſe ſtrange petrificaticns, the hardening of 
the bodies ſeems to be effected principally, if not 
only, as in the induration of the fluid ſubſtances of 
an egg into a chick, by altering the diſpoſition of 
their parts. : Boyle. 

PETRI FICK. adj. | fetrificus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the power to change to ſtone. 
Winter's breath, 
A nitrous blaſt that ſtrikes petrifick death. Savage. 
Thc aggregated foil 
Death with his mace perrifick, cold and dry, 
As with a trident, ſmote. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To PETRIFY. wv. 4. | petrifier, French; 
petra and foo, Latin. | 


A few reſemble petrified wood. W.::dward. 
2. To make callous; to make obdurate. 
Schiſm is markt out by the apoſtle to the He- 
brews, as a kind of petrifying crime, which induces 
induration. Decay of Piety. 
Though their ſouls be not yet wholly petried, 
yet every act of fin makes gradual approaches to it. 
; | Decay of Pity. 
Full in the midſt of Euclid dip at once, 
And petrify a genius to a dunce. 
Who ſtifle nature, and ſubſiſt on art, 
Who coin the face, and perrify the heart. Young. 
To PE TRIT Y. v. 2. To become ſtone. 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And petrify with grief, 


PeTRO'L. J x. /. ¶ petrole, French. ] 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


PETROLEUM. 
Petrol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, 
floating on the water of ſprings. Moodꝛvard. 
PET TRON ELT. 7. /. [| petrinal, French. ] 
A piſtol; a ſmall gun uſed by a horſe- 
man. 
And he with petrouel upheav'd, 
Inſtead of ſhield the blow receiv'd, 
The gun recoil'd as well it might. Hudibras. 


Pe"TTCOY. 2. /. [ gnaphaliam minus.] An 
herb. Ainſworth. 


Pe"rTicoar. ./. [| petit and coat.] The 
lower part of a woman's dreſs. 

What trade art thou, Feeble? — A woman's tay- 

lor, ſir.—Wilt thou make as many holes in an 

enemy's battle, as thou haſt done in a woman's per- 


ticoat ? | Shakeſpeare. 
Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, ſtole in and out, 

As if they fear'd the light. Suckling. 


It is a great compliment to the ſex, that the vir- 
tues are generally ſhewn in petti.oats. Addiſon. 
To fifty choſen ſylphs, of ſpecial note, 
We truſt th' important charge, the petticoat; 
Oft have we known that ſevenfold fence to fail, 
Though ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of 
whale. Pope. 


PeETTIiFO'GGER. #. . [corrupted from 
pettivoguer ; petit and woguer, Fr.] A 
petty ſmall-rate lawyer. 

The worſt conditioned and leaſt cliented petiw/cpuers 
get, under the ſweet bait of revenge, more plentiful 
proſecution of actions. Carezv's Survey of Cornwall, 

Your pertifoggers damn their ſouls 
'To ſhare with knaves in cheating fools. Hudibras. 
Conſider, my dear, how indecent it is to aban- 

don your ſhop and follow pettifeggers ; there is 

hardly a plea between two country eſquires about 


i 


bd \ 
PET 
a barren acre, but you draw yourſelf in as ball, ſurety, 
or ſolicitor. Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 
Phyſicians are apt to deſpiſe empyrics; lawyers, 
perti foggers; and merchants, pedlars. i 
Ps TTiNESS. 2. /. from petty.] Small- 
neſs; littleneſs; inconſiderableneſs; un- 
importance. | 
The loſſes we have berne, the ſubjects we 
Have loſt, and the diſgrace we have digeſted ; 
To anſwer which, his per:incſs would bow under. 
i Shakeſpeare. 


Pz"TT1SH. adj. [from pet.] Fretful; 


peeviſh. 
Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence ; 
They're froward, gettiſt, and unus d to ſmile. Creech, 
Pe"TTISHNESS. 2. J. | from pettiſh.] Fret- 
fulneſs ; peeviſhneſs. 
Like children, when we loſe our favourite play- 
thing, we throw away the reſt in a fit of pertiſhneſs. 
Collier. 
PE"TTITOES. 2. J. [ petty and 7oe.] 
1. The feet of a ſucking pig. 
2. Feet in contempt. | 
My good clown grew ſo in love with the wenches 
ſong, that he would not ſtir his pettitocs, till he had 
both tune and words. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
PE'TTO. n. J. [Italian.] The breaſt : 
figuratively, privacy. 
PE"TTY. adj. | petit, French.] Small; 
inconſiderable; inferiour ; little. | 
When he had no power, . 
But was a petty ſervant to the ſtate, 
He was your enemy. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
It is a common experience, that dogs know 
the dog-killer; when, as in time of infection, 
ſome petty fellow is ſent out to kill the dogs. Pac. 
It importeth not much, ſome petty alteration or 
difference it may make. Bacon. 
Will God incenſe his ire 
For ſuch a petty treſpaſs ? Milton. 
From thence a thouſand leſſer poets ſprung, 
Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. Denham. 
They believe one only chief and great God, which 
hath been from all eternity ; who, when he pro- 
poſed to make the world, made firſt other gods of 
a principal order; and after, the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, as petty gods. Stilling ficet. 
By all I have read of petiy commonwealths, as 
well as the great ones, it ſeems to me, that a 
free people do of themſelves divide into three 


powers. S).. 
Bolonia water'd by the petty Rhine. Addiſon. 


Can an example be given, in the whole courſe of 
this war, where we have treated the pertic/t prince, 
with whom we have had to deal, in ſo contemptu- 
ous a manner ? Svifh. 

Pe"TULANCE. Iz. /. [ petulance, Fr. petu- 
PE'TULANCY.f - /antia, Lat.] Sauci- 
neſs ; peeviſhneſs ; wantonnels. 

It was excellently ſa'd of that philoſopher, that 
there was a wall or parapet of tceth ſet in our mouth, 


to reſtrain the petulancy of our words. Ben Fonſon. | 


Such was others petulancy, that they joyed to 
ſee their betters ſhamefully outraged and abuſed. 
King Charles. 
Wiſe men knew, that which looked like pride in 
ſome, and like petulance in others, would, by ex- 
perience in affairs and converſation amongſt men, 
be in time wrought off. Clarendon. 
However their numbers, as well as their inſo- 
lence and perverſeneſs increaſed, many inſtances of 
petulancy and ſcurrility are to be ſeen in their 
pamphlets. . : Sevifte 
There appears in our age a pride and perulancy in 
youth, zealous to caſt off the ſentiments of their 
fathers and teachers. Waits. 


PETULANT. adj. [ petulans, Latin; petu- 


lant, French. ] 
1. Saucy ; perverſe. 
If the opponent ſees victory to incline to his ſide, 
let him fhew the force of his argument, without 


Sevift. ; 


PHA 


too importunate and petulent demand: 
ſwer. ; 
2. Wanton. 
The tongue of a man is fo pe-“: 
thoughts ſo. variable, that one 3 ky 
great ſtreſs upon any preſent ſpeeches and Op 


of an *. 
Watt, 


lay tg 

!Niory, 
5 Io Fpect y, 

PETULANTLY. adv. [from Feralas 
With petulance; with ſaucy pertneſz 


Pew. 1. J [ puye, Dutch. ] A ſeatinclogy 
in a church. 

When Sir Thomas More was lord chargetly 

he did uſe, at maſs, to fit in the chancel, ag l, 

lady in a pero. 3 Ks 

Should our ſex take it into their heads t, 


trunk breeches at church, a man and his wife e, 
fill a whole peu. ; | Alita 
She decently, in form, pays heav'n its due 
And makes a civil viſit to her pc. Tur. 
Pe'WET. 2. J. | piewit, Dutch; vannellu. 
1. A water fowl. 
We reckon the dip-chick, fo named of lis 4. 
ing and littieneſs, puffins, pervers, meawes. Caras. 
2. The lapwing. Ainſevurtb. 
PE WT ER. . /. [ peauter, Dutch.) 
1. A compound of metals; an artjfci;! 
metal. | 
Nine parts or more of tin, with one of reqyly; 
of antimony, compoſe peroter. Pembertts 
Coarſe pexvter is made of fine tin and lead, Ja, 
The peroter, into which no water could ents, 
became more white, and liker to ſilver, and les 
flexible. | Sam 
Pewter diſhes, with water in them, will ns: 
melt eaſily, but without it they will; nay, butter 
or oil, in themſelves inflammable, yet, by thei 
moiſture, will hinder melting. Barer. 
2. The plates and diſhes in a houſe. 
The eye of the miſtreſs was wont to make ter 
peruter ſhine. | Addis. 
PEWTERER. 7. J. [from peavter.] A 
ſmith who works in pewter. 
He ſhall charge you and diſcharge you with 
the motion of a perutercy's hammer. Shakeſpeare 
We cauſed a ſkilful peꝛoterer to cloſe the velle! 
in our preſence with ſoder exquiſitely, = By. 
PHANOMENON. z. /. See PHENONE- 
NOR. This has ſometimes phanimena 
in the plural. [a ue. An appeite 
ance in the works of nature. 
The paper was black, and fhe colours interſe 
and thick, that the phanomencn might be conſpi- 
cuous. | Newvicte 
PHAGEDE NA, 2. . [Qayi0zu: ; from ca, 
edo, to eat.] An ulcer, where the ſharp- 
neſs of the hamours eats away the le. 
PHAGEDE NICK, 1 adj. | phagedmniqut 
PHAGEDENOUs, 1 French. ] Eaung; 
corroding. „ 
Phagedenick medicines, are thoſe which eat 1 
fungous or proud fleſh. Dit 
A bubo, according to itz malignancy, eiter 
proves cafily cur̃able, or terminates in a PH 
ulcer with jagged lips. WITT 
When they are very putrid and corroſive, Vic 
circumitances give them the name of foul ry 
denick ulcers, ſome ſpirits of wine thous be adve 
to the fomentation« _ : Staff. 
PRA LAN x. u. . [ pbalanx, Latin; jon 
lange, French.] A troop of men cloſely 


embodied, 

Far otherwiſe th' inviolable ſaints, 
In cubic phalanx firm, advanc d endire, Mit 
Invulnerable, impenetrably arm d. SOT 

The Grecian phalanx, moveleſs as 2 199 wo 
On all fides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow 7+ : . 
PANT ASM. 7 2. J L gdilacha, 359%) 
PHANTASMA. pbanlaſine, phantafit 


French.] Vain and airy appearance; 


) 


ſomething 


(741 


tafit, 


ncez 


hing 


PHA. 
ſomething appearing only to imagina- 
| tion. | | 


All the interim is 7 
ire 2 phantaſma or a hideous dream. Shakeſpeare. 
ks Arg is a Spaniard that keeps here in 


burt | | 
A rr a monarcho, and one that makes ſport 
2 prince and his book- mates. Shakeſpeare. 


They believe, and they believe amiſs, becauſe 


hey be but phantaſms or apparitions. Raleigh's Hiſt. 


if the great ones were in forw-ardneſs, the people 
were in futy, entertaining this airy body or pban- 
taſn with incredible affection; partly out of their 
great devotion to the houſe of Vork, partly out 
of proud humour- Bacon's Henry VII. 


| vate firſt met, thou call' 

this infernal vale firſt met, thou ca 

rather, and that phanta'm call'ſt my fon. Milt. 
ATaying, by his deviliſh art, to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 

liuſions, as he lit, phantaſms and dreams. Milton. 


pq dg 0 See FANTASTICAL, 
HANTA a 


pna x TOM. 2. J | phantome, French. ] 
1. A ſpectre; an apparition. | 

If he cannot help believing, that ſech things he 
{aw and heard, he may ſtill have room to believe 
that what this airy phantom laid is not abſolutely 
to be relied on. | Atterbury. 

A conſtant vapour o'er the palace flies 
Strange phantoms riſing as the miſts ariſe ; 
Dreadful as hermits dreams in haunted ſhades, 

Or bright as viſions of expiring maids. Pope. 
2. A fancied viſion. | 

Reſtleſs and impatient to try every overture of 
preſent happineſs, he hunts a phantom he can never 
overtake. Rogers. 

As Pallas will'd, along the ſable ſkies, 

To calm the queen, the phantom ſiſter flies. Pope. 
Pranisa iCal. adj. [from phari/ee.] 
Ritual ; externally religious: from the 
ſet of the Phariſees, whoſe religion 
conſiſted almoſt wholly in ceremonies. 

The cauſes of ſuperſtition are pleaſing and ſen- 
{ual rites, exceſs of outward and har, ſaical ho- 
lineſs, over-great reverence of traditions which 
cannot but load the church. Bacon. 

Suffer us not to be deluded with phariſaical 
waſhings inſtead of chriſtian reformings. K. Charles. 
PHARMACE'UTICAL, 1 [ PropparevTINC, 
PHARMACE UTICK. from Papuar: vu. | 
Relating to the knowledge or art of 
pharmacy, and preparation of medi- 
cines, : | 
PEARMACO'LOGIST. #, . [Caguaxy and 
%,] One who writes upon drugs. 

The oſteocolla is recommended by the pharma- 
H: as an abſorbent and conglutinator of broken 
bones. Weodwward on Foſſils. 

PUAtMACO LOGY. 7. 1 DDA and 
„%. The knowledge of drugs and 
medicines. 

PHARMACOPOEI As 2. J. [ Pueuaxy and 
d, pharmacopee, French.] A diſ— 


penſatory; a book containing rules for | 


the compoſition of medicines. 
*»RMACO POLIST. #. J. ¶ pdęeuaxo and 
2.74 ; fharmacopole, Fr.] An apothe- 
uy one who ſells medicines. 
1 RMACY., 2, 1. [ from Oagparcy, a me- 
deine; fharmacie, French.) The art 
a practice of preparing medicines ; the 
trace of an apothecary. | 


ech doſe the goddeſs weighs with watchful eye, 
dd rice her art in impious pharmacy. Garth. 


any, A light-houſe; a lantern 
tom the ſhore to direct ſailors, 


4 


oa from Pharos in Egypt.] | 


Pp H E 


He augmented and repaired the port of Oſtia, 
built a pharos or light houſe. Arbuthnet on Coins. 
PHaRYNGO'TOMY. #. fo [2avys and 
rü. The act of making an inciſion 
into the wind pipe, uſed when ſome tu- 
mour in the throat hinders reſpiration, 
PHAa'sELS. #. /. [| pbaſeoli, Lat.) French 


beans. ; Ainſworth. 
Paa'sis. #. J. In the plural phaſes. 
[2474-3 phaſe, French.] Appearance 


exhibited by any body ; as the changes 
of the moon. . 
All the hypotheſes yet contrived, were built upon 
too narrow an inſpection of the phaſes of the uni- 
verſe, Glanville. 
He o' er the ſeas ſhall love or fame purſue ; 
And other months, another phaſis view; 
Fixt to the rudder, he ſhall boldly ſteer, 
And pals thoſe rocks which Tiphys us'd to fear. 
; Creech. 
PhasM. n. . [24oun.] Appearance 
phantom ; fancied apparition. 
Thence proceed many aereal fictions and phaſms, 
and .chymzeras created by the vanity of our own 
hearts or ſeduction of evil ſpirits, and not planted 
in them by God. Hammond. 
PE A SANT. . J. | Faiſan, Fr. phaſianus, 
from Phaſis, the river of Cholchos.] A 


kind of wild cock. 
The hardeſt to draw are tame birds; as the cock, 
peacock, and pheaſant. Peacham on Drawing. 
Preach as I pleaſe, I doubt our curious men 
Will chuſe a pheaſant ſtill before a hen. Pope. 


PHEER. 2. /. A companion. See FEER. 


Spenſer. 


comb; to fleece; to curry. 
An he be proud with me, I'll pheeſe his pride. 


Shakeſpeare. 
PHEN1 COPTER. 7. J. [owner's 3 phe- 
nicopterus, Lat.] A kind of bird, which 


is thus deſcribed by Martial : 
Dat mihi penna rubens nomen ſed lin- 
gua guloſis 
| Neftra ſapit; quid fi garrula lingua foret ? 
He blended together the livers of guiltheads, the 
brains of pheaſants and peacocks, tongues of phe- 
nicopters, and the melts of lampres. Hakewill, 
PHE NIX. 2. . ¶ Point; phenix, Lat.] The 
bird which is ſuppoſed to exiſt ſingle, 
and to riſe again from its own aſhes. 
There is one tree, the phenix throne ; one phenix 
At this hour reigning there. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
To all the fowls he ſeems a pbenix. Milton. 
Having the idea of a pherix in my mind, the 
firſt enquiry is, whether ſuch a thing does exiſt ? 
rs Locke. 
PHENOMENON, 7. . Da, ; pheno- 
mene, French: it is therefore often writ- 
ten ppænomenon; but being naturaliſed, 
it has changed the æ, which is not in 
the Engliſh language, to e. But if it 
has the original plural termination phe- 
nomena, it ſhould, I think, be written 
with £.] | 
1. Appearance; viſible quality. | 
Short-fighted minds are unfit to make philoſo- 
phers, whoſe buſineſs it is to deſcribe, in compre- 
henſive theories, the phenomena of the world and 
their cauſes, Burnet. 
Theſe are curiofities of little or no moment to 
the underſtanding the phenomenon of nature. Nezoton. 
The moſt conſiderable phenomenin, belonging to 
terreſtria! bodies, is gravitation, whereby all bodies 
in the yicinity of the earth pref; towards its centre. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Any thing that ſtrikes by any new ap- 
pearance. | 


4 


To PHEESE, v. a. [perhaps to ſeaxe.] To 


— 


PHI 
Par'aL. z. J. | pbiala, Latin; phidle, Fr.] 
A ſmall bottle. 
Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole 
With juice of curſed hebenon in a phia/. Shakeſp. 
He proves his explications by experiments made 


with a phial of water, and with globes of glaſs filled 
with water. Newton 


PHILANTHROPY. 7: J. ¶ p and di- 


Bruch a tranſient temporary good nature is not 
that philanthropy, that love of mankind, which de- 
ſerves the title of a moral virtue. Addiſon. 

PHILIPPICEK. 2. /. [from the invectives 
of Demoſthenes againſt Philip of Mace- 
don.] Any invective declamation. 

PrHiLoO'LoGER. . . [eαναννj,jꝗqaà One 
whoſe chief ſtudy is language; a gram- 
marian; a critick. 

Pbilologers and eritical diſcourſers, who look be- 
yond the ſhell and obvious exteriors of things, will 
not be angry with our narrower explorations. Brozun. 

You expect, that I ſhould diſcourſe of this mat- 
ter like a naturaliſt, not a pbilolager. 


does not only ſignify domeſtick, as oppoſed to fo- 
reign, but alſo private, as oppoſed to common. 
: Spratt's Sermons. 
PRILoLOCOICAL. adj. [from hilolog y.] 
Critical ; grammatical. | 


grammar, rhetorick, poeſy, and criticiſms 
He who pretends to the learned profeſſions, if 
he doth not ariſe to be a critick himſelf in phi- 


criticks, which may relieve any difficulties. Watts. 
PHILO'LOGIST. 2. /. See PHILOLOGER. 
A critick ; a grammarian.- 
PHILO'LOGY. 2. [towmyic; philo- 
logie, French:] Criticiſm ;' grammati- 
cal learning. See PHILoLOGICAL. 
Temper all diſcourſes of pbilolagy with interſper- 


fions of morality. 
Pai LOMEL. J 1. J. [from Philomela,- 
PRILOMECLA. changed into a bird. ] 
The nightingale. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And pbilamel becometh dumb. Shakeſpeare” 
Admires the jay the inſects gilded wings, 
Or hears the hawk, when philomela ſings? Pope. 
morte, a dead leaf. ] Coloured like a 
dead leaf, 


ther philamot; the fourth was of a pink colour, and 
the fifth of a pale green. Addiſd 

PHIlo'SOPHEME. 2. J. [OoÞrpa.] Prin- 
ciple of reaſoning; theorem. An unuſual 
word. 

You will learn how to addreſs yourſelf to children 
for their benefit, and derive ſome uſeful pH- 
pbemes for your own entertainment. Matts. 

PHiLO'SOPHER. 7. J. [ philo/ophus, Latin; 
philaſapbe, French.] A man deep in 
knowledge, either moral or natural. 

Many ſound in belief have been alſo great bil- 
ſepbers. Hookers 


The phil:ſopher hatii long ago told usy that ac- 


cording to the divers natures of things, ſo muſt tie 
evidences, for them be; and that tis an argument 
of an undiſciplined wit not to acknowledge this. 
3 WW uUkinsse a 
They all our fam d philgſopbers deſie, 
And would our faith by ſorce of reaſon try. Dryd. 
If the philiſof bers by fire had been fo wary in 
their obſerrations and ſincere in their reports, as 
thoſe, who call themſelves pbiigſepbers, ought to 
have been, our acquaintance with the bodies here 
about us had been yet much greater. 5. Ke. 


Adam, 


T%.] Love of mankind; good nature. 


Boyle. : 
The beſt philologers ſay, that the original word 


Studies, called philolcgical, are hiſtory, language, 
W: at ts 2 3 


lol:gical matters, ſhould frequently converſe with 
dictionaries, paraphraſts, commentators, or other- 
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ParLomorT. adj. [corrupted from Feuille 


One of them was blue, another yellow, and ano- 
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Aden, ir. the fate of innocence, came into the 
world a philc/opher, which ſufficiently appeared by 
his writing the natures of things upon their names; 
he could view eſtences in themſelves, and read forms 

without the comment of their reſpective proper- 
ties. South. 
PHirto's0PHERS fone. nn. . A one 
dreamed of by alchemiſts, which, by 
its touch, converts baſe metals into 


gold. 


That ſtone 
F/ ilaſegbers in vain ſo long have ſought. Milton. 
PuilLosoPuICKk., |} adj. | phileſophique, 


PHiLOSO'PHICAL. French; from i- 


lefophy.] | 
1. Belonging to philoſophy ; ſuitable to a 
philoſopher; formed by philoſophy. 

Others in virtue plac'd felicity : 

The ſtoick laſt in phi/s/ophic> pride 
By him call'd virtue z and his virtuous man, 
Wiſe, perfect in himſelf, and all poſſeſſing. Milte. 

How could our chymick friends go on 
To find the phi/o/ophick frone ? Pricy. 

When the ſafety of the publick is endangered, 
the appearance of a philoſophical or affected indo- 
lence muſt ariſe either from ſtupidity or perfidiouſ- 
neſs. Addiſon's Freebelder. 

2. Skilled in philoſophy. 

We have our philoſephical perſcns to make mo- 

dern and familiar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Acquaintance with God is not a ſpeculative 
knowledge, built on abſtracted reaſonings about his 
nature and eſſence, ſuch as phils{-phical minds 
often buſy themſelves in, without reaping from 
thence any advantage towards regulating their paſ- 
ſions, but practical knowledge. Atterbury., 

3. Frugal ; abſtemious. | 
This is what nature's wants may well ſuffice ; 
But fince among mankind fo few there arc, 
Who will conform to gi ick fare, 
I'll mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. Pryd. 
Pn1r.0s0"PHICALLY. adv. [from philojo- 
ypbhical.] In a philoſophical manner; 
rationally ; wiſely. 

The law of commonweals that cut off the right 
hand of malefactors, if philcſophically executed, is 
impartial ; otherwiſe the amputation not equally 
puniſheth all. Brezuon. 

No man has ever treated the paſſion of love with 
ſo much delicacy of thought and of expreſſion, or 


ſearched into the nature of it more philiſapbicaliy 


than Ovid. | Dryden. 

If natural laws were once ſettled, they are never 

to be reverſed; to violate and infringe them, is the 

ſime as what we call miracle, and doth not ſound 
very philoſephically out of the mouth of an atheiſt. 

; | Bentley's Sermons. 

To PHiLo'SOPHIZE. v. a. [from philo/c- 

phy.] To play the philoſopher ; to rea- 

ſon like a philoſopher; to moralize; to 

ſearch into nature; to enquire into the 


cauſes of effects. | 
Qualities occult to Ariſtotle, muſt be ſo to us; 
and we muſt not phi/oſephizc beyond ſympathy and 
antipathy. | Glanville, 
The wax phil:ſophized upon the matter, and 
finding out at laſt that it was burning made the 
brick ſo hard, caſt itſelf into the fire. L* Eftrarge. 
Two doctors of the ſchools were pbilaſophixing 
upon the advantages of mankizd above all other 
creatures. L*Eftrange. 
Some of our philcſophizing divines have too much 
exalted the faculties of our fouls, when they have 
maintained, that by their force mankind has been 
able to find out God. Dryden. 
PHILO'SOPHY. 3. /. [ phile/ophie, Fr. 
philoſophia, Latin.) 
1. Knowledge natural or moral. 
I had never read, heard, nor feen any thing, I 
had never any taſte of pbilaſophy nor inward feeling 


* 


'PHL 


in my ſelf, which for a white I did not call to my 


ſuccour. | Sidney. 
Hang up ly; | 

Unleſs p/ iH ly can make a juliet, 

Diſplant a town, reverſe a priuce's doom, | 

It helps not. Shakeſpeare. ' 


The progreſs you have made in phi/o/cphy, bath | 
enabled you to benefit yourte!f with what I have 

_ Written. Digty. 

2. Hypotheſis or ſyſtem upon which na- 
tural effects are explained. | 

We ſhall in vain interpret their words by t' e no- 
tions of our pbileſpiy, and the doctrines in or 
ſchools. Locle. 

3. Reaſoning; argumentation. 

Of good and evil much they argu'd then, 
Vain wiſdom all and falſe philejephye Milton. 

His deciſions are the judgment of his paſſions 
not of his reaſon, the phi/ / p/y of the ſinner not of 
the man. Rogers. 

4. The courſe of ſciences read in the 
ſchools. : 

PHILTER. n./. [ 7:New; philire, French. ] 
Something to cauſe love. | 

The melting kiſs that ſips 
The jeliied phi/-rc of her lips. Cleaveland. | 

This cup a cure for both our ills has brought, 
You necd not fear a philter in the draught. D+-yd. 

A philrter that has neither drug nor enchantment 
in it, love if you would raiſe love. Addiſon. 

To PE4ILTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To charm to love. 

Let not thoſe that have repudiated the more in- 
viting fins, ſhew themſelves philrrcd and bewitched 
by this. Gow. of the Tonguc. 

PHIZ. n. /. [This word is formed by a 
ridiculous contraction from phy/rognomy, 
and ſhould therefore, if it be written at 
all, be written yy g.] The face, in a 
ſenſe of contempr. 

His air was too proud, and his features amiſs, 
As if being a traitor had alter d his . Sreprey. 

PRLEBOCTOMuIST. z. / | phlebctomiſte, Fr. 
from , and r. One that opens 
a vein; a bloodletter. 

To PHLEBOTOMIZE. v. a. | phleboto- 
miſer, French; from phiebotomy.) To 
let blood. 

The frail bodies of men muſt have an evacu- 
ation for their humours, and be phlchotomized. 
| Hawel's England's Tears. 

PHLEBO"TOMY. Hh [ DeCoTopns Pail, 
oe, vena, and 7: ; phlebotomie, Fr.] 
Bloodletting; the act or practice of 
opening a vein for medical intentions. 

Pblel otomy is not cure, but miſchief; the blood 
ſo flowing as if the body were all vein. Holyday. 

Although in indiſpoſitions of the liver or ſpleen, 
conſiderations are made in pblebotomy to their ſitua- 
tion, yet, when the heart is affected, it is thought 
as effectual to bleed on the right as the left. Brown. 

Pains for the ſpending of the ſpirits, come near- 
eſt to the copious and ſwift loſs of ſpirits by phle- 
Bote my. Harvey. 

PHLEGM. . J. [@>iyua; phlegme, Fr.] 

1. The watry humour of the body, which, 
when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to 
produce ſluggiſhneſs or dulneſs. | 

Make the proper uſe of each extreme, 

And write with fury, but correct with phlegm, 
, Roſcommon. 
He who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, 

Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ, 

Yet judg'd with coolneſs, though he ſung with fire 

His precepts teach but what his works inſpire. 

Our critics take a contrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm. 

Pope. 


Let melancholy rule ſupreme, 
Choler preſide, or blood or pb/cgm, 


j 2. Water, among the chymiſts, 


Tt makes no diff*rence in the cafe, 
Nor is complexion honour's place, Shs 
A linen cloth, dipped in common ip 
is not burnt by the flame, becauſe tlie 7 
liquor defends the cloth. 
"GMAG IS. n. N 
PHLE TRE OGUES. #. J. (>; mn 
&yw 3 phlegmagogue, French.] 4 arcs 
of the milder tort, ſuppoſed to Wvacuir 
phlegm, and leave the other humcyr; 
The pituitous temper of the Romachick f 
muſt be correQted, and fplogmage guet muſt oc... 
it. 7 
PHLEGMA'TICK, adj. ID 
matique, Fr. from phlegm] 
1. Abounding in phlegm. 
The putrid vapours, though exciting 
do colliquate the phlegmatick humours of th 
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Chewing and ſmoaking of tobacco i; - 2 
for phiegmati & people. . Arbuthndt an A. H. 
2. Generating phlegm, | 
A ncat's foot, I fear, is too ph/-2mit 1 may, 
Shgbmthzn, 

Negroes, tranſplanted into cold and Le 
habitations, continue their hue in thiemſehes ſn 
generations. Brow, 

3. Watry. 

Spirit of wine is inflammable by means of is d, 
parts, and being diſtilled often frum alt of tiny, 
grows by every diſtillation more and more azue 
and phlegmatick. News, 

4. Dull; cold; frigid. 

As the inhabitants are of a hezvy Tln 
temper, if any leading member has mare fe tha 
comes to his ſhare, it is quickly tempered by the 
coldneſs of the reſt. - 16 

Who but a huſband ever could perſuade 
His heart to leave the boſom of thy love, 

For any phlegmatick deſign of Rate ? Seuthern 
PHLE'GMON, 2. J. [9:4] An inflan- 
mation; a burning tumour. 

Phl:gmon, or inflammation, is the firlt degere. 
ration from good blood, and neareſt of kin to it, 

2 
PHLE'GMONOUS, adj. from phlegmin,) 
Inflammatory ; burning. 

It is generated ſecondarily out of the dress n 

remainder of a phlegmoncus or edematick tunizr, 


Harxtz. 


8 
4 


PHLEME. 2. . [ from phlæbetomus, Lat. 
A fleam, ſo it is commonly witter; 
an inſtrument which is placed on the 
vein and driven into it with a blow; 
particularly in bleeding of horſes. | 

PHLoG1'sTON. 1. J. [Qoyiror, from po.) 

i. A chemical liquor extremely infa. 
mable. 

2. The inflammable part of any body. 

Pryo'NiCks. n./. [from Que} The doc- 
trine of ſounds. | 3 

PHonoca"MPTICK.aaj, D Tonand ve. 
Having the power to inflect or turn ths 
ſound, and by that to alter it. 

The magnifying the ſound by the polyphonil7s 
or repercuſſions of the rocks, and other p6:"62n7* 
tick objects. | | Derbun. 

3 | | 

Puoernones. fe, Lt . 


1. The morning ſtar. 3 
Why fit we ſad when phoſphorus ſhines ſa pat 


2. A chemical ſubſtance which, expel 
to the air, takes fire. : 1 
Phoſphorus is obtained by diſtillation me 
putrified, by the force of a very vehement — 
continued fire. 4 40 
Of lambent flame you have whole 1 
handful of Pbaſpl or. Liquid 


both 
"+ 
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PHI 
zung and ſolid phoſphorus ſhow their flames 
Ho ſly, when expoſed to the air. Cheyne. 
PHRASE. 1. J. LPeclcig. ] 


1. An idiom; 2 mode of ſpeech peculiar 


to a language. | 
2. An expreſſion ; a mode of ſpeech. 
; Now mince the — 
4 mollify damnation with a p raſe : 
| 9 you ed not to Sancho's death, 


t barely not forbad it. ? 
1 55 fear the Lord, and depart from evil, are 


3-rſ,5 which the ſcripture uſeth to expreſs the ſum 
3 . Tillotſon. 
Stile; expreſſion. | 
5 ; Phon ſpeakꝰ ſt 7 
1 better / hraſe and matter than thou didſt. Shak. 


7% bükasE. L. a. [from the noun.] To 
ile; 5 erm. 
| ſtile; to call; tot ON _ | 
or ſo they phraſe them, by their heralds challenge 
3 to ce 8 baleſp · Henry VIII. 
PuRaSE0 LOGY. 2. J. [ Pgacis and Mfyw ] 
1. Stile; dition. 

The ſcholars of Ireland ſeem not to have the leaſt 
conception of a ſtile, but run on in a flat phraſzo- 
Loy, often mingled with barbarous terms. Swift. 

2. A phraſe book, Ainſworth. 
Parent TIS. 2. J. [Petric] Madneſs; 
inflammation. of he rele. 

It is allowed to prevent a phrenitis. 
PRRENETICE. | adj. [ Oceilmc , Phrene- 
PHRE'NTICK, g © tigue, French.] Mad; 

inflamed in the brain; frantick. 


Phrereti ks imagine they ſee that without, which | 


their imagination is affected with within. Harvey. 

What eftrum, what phrenerick mood, 

Makes you thus laviſh of your blood? Hudibras. 

The world was little better than a common fold 
of phrenticks and bedlams. Woodward's Nat. Hin. 

PHRENSY. 2. #6 from @eeviTis 5 phre- 
neſſe, French; whence, by contraction, 
fbrenſy.] Madneſs ; frantickneſs. This 
is too often written frenzy, See 
Frenzy. 

Many never think on God, but in extremity of 
fear, and then perplexity not ſuffering them to be 
i.le, they think and do as it were in a phrenſy. 
Hooker. 

Demoniack phrenſy, moping melancholy. Milton. 

Would they only pleaſe themſelves in the delu- 
fron, the phrenſy were more innocent; but luna- 
ticks will needs be kings. Decay of Piety. 

Phrenſy or inflammation of the brain, profuſe 
temorrhages from the noſe reſolve, and copious 
bleeding in the temporal arteries. Arbuth. Aliments. 

PhThi'sICAL. adj. [Sie; phty/ique, 
French; from phthiſick.] Waſting. 

Collection of purulent matter in the capacity of 
the breaſt, if not ſuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly 
impell the patient into a phthifical conſumption. 

8 . Harvey on Conſumptions. 
PHTHISICK. . , [@9o 3 phiyfee, 
French.] A conſumption. 

His diſeaſe was a phtbifick or aſthma oft incurring 
to an ort hopnea. Harvey on Conſumptions. 


PuTHI'SIS, a. /* [e954] A conſump- 


tion. 


It the lungs be wounded deep, though they 
etcape the firſt nine days, yet they terminate in a 
hifi; or fiſtula. | Wiſeman. 

Putla"cTeryY. 2. J. LE ; phy- 
laceere, French.] A bandage on which 
was inſcribed ſome memorable ſentence. 

The philaFieries on their wriſts and foreheads 
were looked on as ſpells, which would yield them 
mpuuty for their diſobedience. Hammond. 
A  _ Goiden ſayings, 

n large hies exprethve writ, 


Were to the foreheade of the Rabbins * | 


Ver, II. 


Dryden. 


Wiſeman. 


PHY 
PHY s1CAL, adj. ¶ phyſique, French; from 
 phyfick. ] i 


1. Relating to nature or to natural phi- 


loſophy; not moral. 
The phy/ical notion of neceſſity, that without 


which the work cannot poſſibly be done; ir can- 


not be affirmed of all the articles of the creed, that 
they are thus neceſſary. 

I call that phyſical certainty which doth depend 
upon the evidence of ſenſe, which is the firtt and 
higheſt kind of evidence of which human nature 
is capable. Wilkins. 
. To reflect on thoſe innumerable ſecrets of na- 
ture and pbyſical philoſophy, which Homer wrought 
in his allegories, what a new ſcene of wonder may 
this afford us ! Pepe. 

Charity in its origin is a phy/iral and neceſſary 
conſequence of the principle of re union. Cheyre. 

2. Pertaining to the ſcience of healing: 
as, a phy/ical treatiſe, phyſical herbs. 
3. Medicinal; helpful to health. 
Is Brutus fick? and is it ha 
To walk unbraced, and ſuck np the humours 
Of the dank morning? Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 

The blood I drop is rather phyſical 

Than dangerous to me. Shakeſpear?'s Corislanus. 
4. Reſembling phyſick: as, a pf 
Pay'sICALLY. adv. [from phy/ical.] 

1. According to nature; by natural opera- 
tion; in the way or ſenſe of natural 
philoſophy; not morally. | 

Time meaſuring out their motion, informs us of 
the periods and terms of their duration, rather than 
effecteth or phy/ically produceth the ſame. Brown. 

The ourward act of worſhip may be conſidered 
phyſically and abſtractly from any law, and ſo it de- 
pends upon the nature of the intention, and morally, 
as good or evil: and ſo it receives its denomi- 
nation from the Jaw. , Stilling fleet. 

Though the act of the will commanding, and 
the act of any other faculty executing, that which 
is ſo commanded, be phyſically and in the preciſe 
nature of things diſtin, yet morally as they 
proceed from one entire, free, moral agent, may 
paſs for one and the fame action. Scutb's Sermons. 

I do not fay, that the nature of light conſiſts in 
ſmall round globules, for I am not now treating phy- 
ically of light or colours. Locke. 

2. According to the ſcience of medicine; 
according to the rules of medicine. 

He that lives phyſically, muſt live miſerably. 

: Cheney. 
PRYSICIAN. #. /. [ phy/icien, French; 

:rom phy/ick,] One who profeſles the 

art of healing. 
Truit not the phyſician, 

His antidotes are poiſon, and he flays 

More chan you rob. Shakeſpeare's Timon f Athens, 

Some phyſicians are ſo conformable to the humour 
of the patient, as they preſs not the true cure of 
the diſeaſe ; and others are ſo regular, as they re- 
ſpe& not ſufficiently the condition of the patient. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

His gratulatory verſe to king Henry is not more 
witty than the epigram upon the name of Nico- 
laus, an ignorant phyſician, who had been the 
death of thouſands. Peacham of Poetry. 

Taught by thy art divine, the ſage phyſician 
Fludes the urn; and chains, or exiles death. Prior. 

PHY'SICK. a. / [9vows, which, origi- 
nally ſignifying natural philoſophy, has 
been transferred in many modern lan- 

guages to medicine.] 

1. The ſcience of healing. 

Were it my buſineſs to underſtand phyfick, would 
not the ſafer way be to conſult nature herſelf in the 
hiſtory of diſeaſes and their cures, than eſpouſe the 
principles of the dogmatiſts, methodiſts, or chy- 
miſts ? Locke. 


2. Medicines; remedies. 


leon mond. 


| 


PF R;Y 


In itſelf we defire health, phyſick only for 
health's ſake. Hooker. 
Uſe phy/ick or ever thou be ſick. Eccl. xviii. 19. 
Prayer is the beſt phy/ici for many melancholy 
diſeaſes, Peach. 
Hie ſcapes the beſt, who nature to repair 
Draws phy/ick from the fields in draughts of vital air. 
Dryden. 
As all ſeaſons are not proper for FHN, ſo all 
times are not fit for purging the body politick. 


Dawernante . 


3. [In common phraſe.) A purge. 
The people uſe phy/ick to purge themſelves of 
humours. At bite 
To Pay'sICK. v. a. [from the novn.] 
To purge; to treat with phyſick ; to 
cure. ; | : 
The labour we delight in Ty pain. Shakeſps 
It is a gallant child; one that indeed phyſechs 
the ſubject, makes old hearts freſh, Shakeſpeare 
Give him ailowance as the worthier man; 
For that will p-y/ic+ the great myrmidon 7 
Who broils in loud applauſe. Shakeſpeares 
In virtue and in health we love to be inſtructed, 
as well as p with pleaſure. L' Eftranges 
PHYsSICO THEOLOGY. 2. J. [from phy/ico 
and theology.] Divinity enforced or 
illuſtrated by natural philoſophy. 
PHYsS10'GNOMER. | n. J. | phy/ronomiſte, 
PtHYS10'GNOMIST. Fr. from phy/to- 
gnomy.] One who judges of the temper 
or future fortune by the features of the 
face. SIE 
Digonius, when he ſhould have been put to 
death by the Turk, a phy/ſtogromer withed he might 
not die, becauſe he would ſow much difſention 
among the Chriſtians. | Peachants 
Apelles made his pictures ſo very like, that a 
fhyſrognomiſt and fortune- teller foretold, by looking 
on them, the time of their deaths whom thoſe 
pictures repreſented. : Dryden. 
Let the phyſiagnomiſts examine his features. 
| Arbuthnot and Popes 
PHYSIOGNO MICK. adj. | Proryrwupne 
PauyYS10GNOMO'NICK. vo; from phy- 
ſiognomy.] Drawn from the contempla- 
tion of the face; converſant in contem- 
plation of the face. 
PHYSIO'GNOMY. . /. [for lf 
gnomony; Quoroyraumic 3 phyſtonomie, Fr.] 
1. The act of diſcovering the temper, 
and foreknowing the fortune, by the 
features of the face. 
In all phyffognomy, the lineaments of the body 
will diſcover thoſe natural inclinations of the mind 
which diſſimulation will conceal, or diſcipline will 
ſuppreſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. The face; the caſt of the look. 
The aftrologer, who ſpells the ſtars, 
Miſtakes his globes, and in her brighter eye 


Interprets heaven's pbyſiognomy. Cleaveland. 
They'll find i' th' phyſizgnomies 
O' th” planets all men's deſtinies. Hudibras. 


The end of portraits conſiſts in expreſſing the 
true temper of thoſe perſons which it repreſents, and 
to make known their phy/fognomy. Dryden's Dufreſ. 

The diſtinguiſhing characters of the face, and 
the lineaments of the body, grow more plain and 
viſible with time and age; but the peculiar phy- 
ſiegnemy of the mind is moſt diſcernible in — 

g OK . 
Pavrs10L0'GICAL. adj. [from phyſolog y.] 
Relating to the doctrine of the natural 
conſtitution of things. ' 

Some of them ſeem rather metaphyfical than 
phyſiological notions. wy Boyle. 

PaysIi0LOGIST. #./. [from phy/iclog y.] 
One verſed in phyſiology ; a writer of 
natural philoſophy. 

PHYSIO'LOGY. ». /. [$v7;; and atyw ; 
3 ̃ phyſiologie, 
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phyfiologie, French.) The doctrine of 
the-conſtitution of the works of nature. 

Diſputing phy/iolegy is of no accommodation to 
your deſigns. | Glanville. 

Philoſophers adapted their deſcription of the 
deity to the vulgar, otherwiſe the conceptions of 
mankind could not be accounted for from their 


phyſiologys Bentley. | 
Pay'sy. 2. /. I ſuppoſe the ſame with 


" Fuſee. See FUSEE. 


Some watches are made with four wheels, ſome 

have firings and phyſies, and others none. Locke. 

PRYTIVOROUS. adj. [uy and woro, 

Latin.] That eats graſs or any vege- 

table. 

Hairy animals, with only two Jarge foreteeth, 

are all phytivorous, and called the hare-kind. Ray. 

PHYTOGRAPHY. . J. [7210 and youpu, | 
A deſcription of plants. 

Pay TOLOGY. 2. J. [ils and N.] 


The doctrine of plants; botanical diſ- 


_ courſe. 
Pracrs. 2. /. [ piaculum, Latin.) An 
enormous crime. A word not uſed. 

To tear the paps that gave them ſuck, can 
there be a greater piacle againſt nature, can there 
de a more execrable and horrid thing? Hic ⁊ocl. 
PriAculLAR. oY [ pracularis, from pia- 
Pia"cuLous. culum, Latin. ] 

1. Expiatory ; having the power to atone. 

2. Such as requires expiation. 
It was piaculous unto the Romans to pare their 
nails upon the nundinæ, obſerved every ninth day. 
| Browne 

3. Criminal; atrociouſly bad. 
| While we think it ſo piaculous to go beyond 
the ancients, we muſt neceſſarily come ſhort of 
genuine antiquity and truth. Glanville, 


PI A-MATER. n. J [Latin.] A thin 


and delicate membrane, which lies un- | 


der the dura mater, and covers imme- 
diately the ſubſtance of the brain. 

PiAN ET. . . [| picus varius.] 

1. A bird; the leſſer wood-pecker. Bailey. 

2. The magpie. This name is retained 
in Scotland. 

P1a"sTER. #. . [ piaſtra, Italian.) An 
Italian coin, about five ſhillings ſterling 
in value. | Di. 

PIA Z Z A. n. /. [[talian.] A walk under 
a roof ſupported by pillars. 

He ſtood under the piazza. Arle and Pope”s Scribl. 

Pre. n./. Among printers, a particular 
ſize of their types or letters. It is pro- 
bably ſo called from having been firſt 
uſed among us in printing the pye, an 

old book of liturgy. 

Picaro'on. 2. . from picare, Italian.] 
A robber; a plunderer. 

Corſica and Majorca in all wars have been the 
neſts of picar oons. Tenple's Miſcellanies. 

Pi'ccace. 2. . ¶ piccagium, low Latin. ] 
Money paid at fairs for breaking ground 
for booths. Ainſworth. 

To Pick. v. a. [ picken, Dutch. ] 

1. To cull; to chuſe; to ſelect; to glean ; 

to gather here and there. It has com- 
monly cut after it when it implies ſe- 
legion, and p when it means caſual 
occurrence, | 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas» Shakeſp. 
He hath pick d cut an act, 
Under whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life 
Falls into forſeit. Shakejp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Truſt me, ſweet, 
Out of this fileace yet I pick'd a welcome; 
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PIC 
And in the modeſty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongus 
Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence. Sbaleſpeare. 

Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more than 
the hurt itſelf; and when men are ingenious in 
picking cut circumſtances of contempt, they do 
kindle thei- anger much. Bacon. 

1 he want of many things fed him with hope, 
that he ſhould "our of theie his enemies diſtreſſes 
fick ſome fit occaſion of advantage. Knolles's Hiſt. 

They muſt pick me out with ſhackles tir'd, 

To make them ſport with blind activity. Milton. 

What made thee pick and chuſe her wt, 

T' employ their ſorceries about? Hudibras. 

How many examples have we ſeen of men that 
have been picked up and relieved out of ſtarving 
neceſſities, afterwards conſpire againſt their pa- 
trons ? L'Eſtrange. 

If he would compound for half, it ſhould go 
hard but he'd make a ſhift to pick it up. L* Eftrange. 

A painter would not be much commended, who 
ſhould pick out this cavern from the whole Æneids; 
he had better leave them in their obſcurity. Dryd. 

Imitatc the bees, who pick from every flower that 
which they find moſt proper to make honey. Dryd, 

He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak in the wood, has appropriated them to 
himſelf. Locke. 

He aſked his friends about him, where they had 
Picked up ſuch a blockhead. Addijon's Spectator. 

The will may pick and chuſe among theſe objects, 
but it-cannot create any to work on. Cheyne. 

Deep through a miry lane ſhe pick'd her way, 
Above her ankle roſe the chalky clay. Gay. 

Thus much he may be able to pick out, and 
willing to transfer into his new hiſtory ; but the 
reſt of your character will probably be dropped on 

account of the antiquated ſtile they are delivered in. 
Sevift. 
Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can, 
Its laſt, beſt work, but forms a ſofter man, 
Picks from each ſex, to make the fav'rite bleſt, 
Your love of pleaſure, our deſire of reſt. Pope. 
2. To take up; to gather; to find in- 
duſtriouſly. . 

You owe me money, Sir John, and now you pick 
a quarrel to beguile me of it. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

It was believed, that Perkin's elcape was not 
without the king's privity, who had him all the 
time of his flight in a line ; and that the king did 
this, to pick a quarrel to put him to death. Bacon. 

They are as peeviſh company to themſelves as to 
their neighbours; for there's not one circumſtance 
in nature, but they ſhall find matters to pick a 
quarrel at. L* Eftrange. 

Pick the very refuſe of thoſe harveſt fields. Thom. 

She has educated ſeveral poor children, that were 
Picked up in the ſtreets, and put them in a way of 
honeſt employment. Latv. 

3- To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs or 
noxious, by gleaning out either part; 
to clean by picking away filth, 

For private friends, his anſwer waz, 

He could not ſtay to pick them in a pile 
Of muſty chaff. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

It hath been noted by the ancients, that it is 
dangerous to pick one's ears whilſt he yawneth; 
for that in yawning, the minor parchment of the car 
is extended by the d:awing of the breath. Bacon. 

He i. and culls his thoughts for converſation, 
by ſuppreſſing ſome, and communicating others. | 

; | Addiſon. 
4. To clean, by gathering off gradually 
any thing adhering. 

Hope is a pleaſant premeditation of enjoyment ; 
as when a dog expects, till his maſter has done 
picking a bone. More. 

You are not to waſh your hands, till you have 
t icked your ſallad. Swift, 

5. [ Piguer, French.] To pierce; to ſtrike 
with. a ſharp inſtrument, | 


Pick an apple with a pin full of holes not deep, 
and ſmear it with ſpirits, to ſee if the virtual heat 


of the ſtrong waters will not mature it. Bacon. 


ob vue 4 MOREY 


PIC 
In the face, a wart or fiery puſt 1 
1 or picking with bears 93 3 
roſive. . 7 
6. To ſtrike with bill or beak; Bak og | 
The eye that mocketh at his father, * 7 
of the valley ſhall pick out. Proverbs, aeg Z 
7. { Picare, Italian.] To rob. N 
The other night I fell aſleep here, and had 
pocket pickt; this houſe is turn'd bawdy-hou 
they pick pockets. Spalte pe ” 
They have a deſign upon your pocket, — the 
e conſcience is uſed only as an inſtrument tg 
Pick It. . Scuth, 
8. To open a lock by a pointed hk 
Did you ever find 
That any art could pick the lock, or power 
Could force it open ? Denban. 
9. To Pick a bole in one's coat, A pro- 
verbial expreſſion for finding fault with 
another. 
To Pick. v. . 


1. To eat ſlowly and by ſmall morſels. 

Why ſtand' ſt thou picking ? is thy palate ſore, 
That bete and radiſhes will make thee roar ? Dr;d, 

2. To do any thing nicely and leiſurely, 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But faggoted his notions as they fell, 

Andif they rhym'd and rattled, all was well, os 
Pick, 1. J. | pigue, Fr.] A ſharp- pointed 

iron tool. | 

What the miners call chert and whern, the fone. 

cutters nicomia, is ſo hard, that the pics will not 

touch it; it will not ſplit but irregularly. Vid. 
P1'CKAPACK. adv. from pack, by a re. 

duplication very common in our lan. 
_ guage.] In manner of a pack. 

In a hurry ſhe whips up her darling under her 
arms, and carries the other a pickapack upon her 
ſhoulders. L'Eſtrange, 

Pi*CKAXE. #. /. [ pick and axe.) An axe 
not made to cut but pierce ; an axe with 
a ſharp point. 

Their tools are a pickaxe of iron, ſeventeen inches 
long, ſharpened at the one end to peck, and fat- 
headed at the other to drive iron wedges. Cary. 

Ill hide my maſter from the flies, as deep 
As theſe poor pickaxes can dig. Shakeſpeare's Cynb, 

h As when bands - 
Of pioneers, with ſpade and piclaxe arm'd, 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 77, 


Pick RAck. adj. [corrupted perhaps from 


pickpack.] On the back. 
As our modern wits behold, 
Mounted a pickback on the old, 
Much farther off. | Huadibras. 
P1'CKED. adj. [ pigu?, French.] Sharp; 
mart. - | | 
Let the ſtake be made picked at the top, that 
the jay may not ſettle on it. Mertimer's Hujbord yo 
To PICKEE'R, v. a. ¶ piccare, Italian. ] 
1. To pirate; to pillage; to rob. A/. 
2. To make a flying ſkirmiſh. 
No ſooner could a hint appear, 
But up he ſtarted to pic kcer, 
And made the ſtouteſt yield to mercy, 
When he engag'd in controverſy. 
PI“ KER. 1. . [from pick] 
1. One who picks or culls. 
The pickers pick the hops into the hair-clothe 


Mirtimes. 


Bui ras 


2. A pickaxe; an inſtrument to pick with. 


With an iron picker clear the earth out of jo 
hills. binn 
P1"CKEREL, 2. J. [from pile.] A ſmall 


pike. 

Pi CKEREL-WEED. 2. / [from fi 
water plant, from which pikes are 
to be generated, 


] A 
fabled 


Ti 


6 
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©, PICKLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


PIC 
ke is the tyrant of the freſh wa- 


d, ſome by generation, and ſome 
eed called pickere/-wweed, unleſs 


The luce or pi 

ters; they are bre 

not; 5 of ee 
e mi . 

Ne pron n. J. [ pekel, Dutch. ] ; 

1. Any kind of ſalt liquor, in which fleſh 


or other ſubſtance 1s preſerved. E 
Thou ſhall be whipt with wire, and ſtew'd in 
brine, 
Smarting in lingring pickle. : Shakeſpeare. 
Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit and kept in pickle ; 
as Whiting and mackerel. Carew's & urvcy of Cornws 
He inſtructs his friends that dine with him in 

T beſt pickle for a walnut. a 
ae ws. fort of antiſcorbuticks are called aſtrin- 
a; capers, and molt of the common p:c#/es 
Arbuthnot. 


gent; as Caper: 

prepared with vinegar. 

2. Thing kept in pickle. 

3. Condition; ſtate. A word of con- 

tempt and ridicule. 

How cam'ſt thou in this pickle? Sbale feare. 

A phyſician undertakes a woman with fore eyes; 

lis way was to dawb 'em with ointments, and 
while me was in that pickle, carry off a ſpoon. 


L*Eftrangee | 


Poor Umbra, left in this abandon'd pickle, 
Een fits him down. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
P/cxLE, or pightel. u. J. A ſmall parcel 
of land incloſed with a hedge, which in 
ſome countries is called a pingle. Phillips. 


1. To preſerve in pickle. 
Autumnal cornels next in order ſerv'd, 
In lees of wine well pick/cd and preſerv'd. Dryden. 
They ſhall have all, rather than make a war, 
The ſtraits, the Guiney trade, the herrings too; 
Nay, to keep friendſhip, they ſhall pickle you. Did. 
2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any 
thing bad: as, a priciled rogue, or one 
conſummately villanous. 
P!CXLEHERRING. 2. /. [| pickle and Her- 
ring.] A jackpudding; a merry- andrew; 
a zany; a buffoon. 
Another branch of pretenders to this art, with- 
out horſe or pickleberring, lie ſnug in a garret. Spect᷑. 
The pickleberring found the way to ſhake him, 
for upon his whiſtling a country jig, this unlucky 
wag danced to it with ſuch a variety of grimaces, 
that the countryman could not forbear ſmiling, and 
loſt the prize. Addiſon's Spectator. 
PickLock. 2. J. [ pick and /ock.] 
1. An inftrument by which locks are 


opened without the key. 
We take him to be a thief tao, Sir; for we 
have found upon him, Sir, a ſtrange pic/och. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Scipio, having ſuch a picklock, would ſpend ſo 
many years in battering the gates of Carthage. 
Brown. 
It corrupts faith and juſtice, and is the very 
#:3:c& that opens the way into all cabinets. L* EP. 
Thou raiſedſt thy voice to deſcribe the powerful 
Petty or the artful pick/ack, or Vulcan ſweating at 
Us forge, and ſtamping the queen's image on viler 
metals. Artuthuct. 
2. The perſon who picks locks. 
PI CE&POCKET, n. J. | pick and pocket, 
PICKPURSE, or pur/e.] A thief who 
| feeals, by putting his hand privately 
into the pocket or purſe. | 


] think he is not a pickpurſe nor a horſeſtealer. 
: | . Shakeſpeare. 
It is reaſonable, when Eſquire South is loſing 
money to tharpers and pickpockets, J ſhould 
lay out the fruits of my honeft induſtry in a law 
lat. : Arbuthnct's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
Piczpcctets and highwaymen obſerve ſtrict Juſtice 
among themſelves. Bentley's Sermons. 

Ris fellow pickpurſe, watching for a job, 

Swift. 


Walton. [ 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


; 21 

If a court or country's made a job, 

Go drench a picl pocket, and join the mob. Pape. 

Pick roor H. 2. J. [ pick and zooth.] An 
inſtrument by which the teeth are 
cleaned. | 3 

If a gentleman leaves a picktooth cafe on the 
table after dinner, look upon it as part of your 
vails. Sift. 

Pi'ckTHANK. #. . [ pick and thank] 
An officious fellow, wio does what he 
is not deſired ; a whiſpering paraſite. 

Many tales devis'd, 
Oft the ear of greatneſs needs mutt hear, 
By ſmiling pickrbanks and baſe newſmongers. Shak. 

With picaſing tales his lord's vain cars he fed, 
A flatterer, a pickthark, and a lyar. Fair fux. 

The buſineſs of a pi.ktvark is the baſeſt of offices. 

* L'Fflrange. 

If he be great and powerful, ſpies and picarbants 
generally provoke him to perfecute and tyrannize 
over the innocent and t'.c juſt. South. 

Picr. 2. J. [ pictus, Latia.] A painted 
perſon. 

Your neighbours would not look on you as men, 
But think the nations all tuin'd pi&s again. Lee, 

Picro' RIAL. adj. [from Picker, Latin.] 
Produced by a painter. A word not 
adopted by other writers, but elegant 
and uſeful. 

Sea horſes are but groteſco delineations, which 
fill up empty ſpaces in maps, as many picorial in- 
ventions, not any phyſical ſhapes. Brown. 

Pi*cTURE. 2. J. | pidtura, Latin.] 

1. A reſemblance of perſons or things in 
colours, 

Madam, if that your heart be ſo obdurate, 
Vouchſafe me yet your picture for my love, 


The picture that is hanging in your chamber. Shak. 
Pictures and ſhapes are but ſecondary objects, 


and pleaſe or diſpleaſe but in memory. Bacon. 
Devouring what he ſaw ſo well deſign'd, 
He with an empty picture fed his mind. Dryden. 


As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, as many pictures 
of animals ſhould be got him as can be found with 
the printed names to them. Lockes 

She often ſhews them her own picture, which 
was taken when their father fell in love with her. 

Law. 
2. The ſcience of painting. 
3. The works of painters. 

Quintilian, when he ſaw any well-expreſſed image 
of grief either in picture or ſculpture, would uſually 
weep. Motlon. 

If nothing will ſatisfy him, but having it under 
my hand, that I had no deſign to ruin the com- 
pany of icture-drawers, I do hereby give it him. 

Stilling fleet. 
4. Any reſemblance or repreſentation. 

Vouchſafe this picture of thy ſoul to ſee ; 

*Tis fo far good, as it reſembles thee. Dryden. 

It ſuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be 
conſidered as one repreſentation or picare, though 
made up of ever fo many particulars. Locke. 

To Pi CTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To paint; to repreſent by painting. 
I have not ſeen him ſo pictur d. Shakeſpeare. 
He who cauſed the ſpring to be pifured, added 
this rhyme for an expoſition. Careo's Sur. of Cornw. 
It is not allowable, what is obſervable ct Raphael 
Urban; wherein Mary Magdalen is pictared before 
our Saviour waſhing his fect on her knees, which 
will not conſiſt with the ſtrict letter of the text. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Love is like the painter, who, being to draw 
the picture of a friend having a blemiſh in one eye, 
would picture only the other fide of his face. South. 
2. To repreſent. 
All filled with theſe rueful ſpectacles of ſo many 
wretched carcaſſes ſtarving, that even I, that do 
but hear it from you, and do fiffure it in my 


* 


Facies his fingers in the cully's fob. 


mind, do greatly pity it. Sbenſor. 


— 


PIE 


| x Fond man, 3 
See here thy pictur d life. Thomſen's inter. 

To PIDDLE. v. 2. [This word is ob- 
ſcure in its etymology ; Skinner deri ves 
it from picciolo, Italian; or petit, Fr. 
little; Mr. Zye thinks the diminutive 
of the Welſh brey/a, to eat; perhaps it 
comes from pedale, for Skinner gives, for 
its primitive ſignification, to deal in little 
things.] | . 

t. To pick at table; to feed ſqueamiſhly, 
and wichout appetite, 

From ſtomach ſharp, and hearty feeding, 
To tide like a lady bie ding. Swifts Miſcellaniese 

2. Io trifle; to attend to ſmall parts ra- 
ther than to the main. Ainſwerth, 

PI DDLER. 2. J. [from piddle.] | 

1. One that eats ſqueamithly, and with- 
out appetite, 

2. One who is buſy about minute things. 

PE. 2. J. This word is derived by S4inner 
from 6:ezan, to build, that is, to build 
of paie; by Jorias derived by con- 
traction from pay; if paſties, doubled 
together without walls, were the firſt 
pies, the derivation is eaſy from ie, a 
too:; as in ſome provinces, an apple 
paſty is ſtill called an apple foot. ] 

1. Any cruſt baked with ſomething in it. 

No man's pie is freed Eye 
From his ambitious finger. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Mincing of meat in 7 ies ſaveth the grinding of 
the teeth, and more nouriſhing to them that have 
weak teeth. Bacon. 
He is the very Withers of the city; they have 
bought more editions of his works, than would 
ſerve to lay under all their pies at a lord mayor's 
Chriſtmas. Dryden. 
Chuſe your materials right; GS 
From thence of courſe the figure will ariſe, 
And elegance adorn the ſurface of your pies. King. 
Eat beaf or pie-craſt, if you'd ſerious be. King, 
2. [Pica, Latin.] A magpie; a parti- 
coloured bird, | 
The fie will diſcharge thee for pulling the reſt. 
Tuſſers 
The raven croak'd hoarſe on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pies in diſmal diſcords ſung. Shakeſpe 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try, ES 
Or with a voice endu'd the chatt'ring ie? | 
*Twas witty want. Dryden. 

3. The old popiſh ſervice book, ſo called, 

as is ſuppoſed, from the different colour 
of the text and rubrick. 

4. Cock and pie was a ſlight expreſſion in 
Shake/+care's time, of which I know not 
the meaning. | 

Mr. Slender, come; we ſtay for you. 
— I'll eat nothing, I than you, Sir. | 
y cock and / ie, you ſhall not chuſe, Sir; come, 
come. 8 ba belp. Merry ies of Windfore 

PiE"PALD. adj. [from pie.] Of various 
colours; diver{ified iu colour. 

It was a particoloured dreſs . 
Of patch'd and ji-ba/4 languages. Hud ibras. 
They would thitk themizives miſerable in a 
patchied coat, and yet contentedly ſuſfer their minds 
to appear abroad in a f iebaid livery of coarſe patches 
and borrowed ſhreds. > Lockes 
They are pleated to hear of a f icbald horſe that 
is ſtrayed out of a field near Iſlington, as of a 
whole troop that has been engaged in any foreign 


. 
4 * SS — 
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adventure. Spectator. 

Pecl'd, patch'd, and g iet ald, linſey-woolſey bro- 
thers, | 

Grave mummers! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs 

others. Popes 


PIECE. ». J. ¶ picce, French. ] 
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PIE PIE PIE 


1. A patch. | Ainſworth, 4 2. To join; to unite. ' The bridge, conſiſting of four arches, i of 


2. A part of a whole; a fragment. 3. To PIECER out, To encreaſe by addi-] length of fix hundred and twenty. two Egęlit ; 
Bring it out piece by piece. Ezekiel, xxiv. 26. tion. _ an half ur eee of the arches 22 
The chief captain, fearing leſt Paul ſhould have He pieces cut his wife's inclination : he gives os, in Engliih mealure ; the height of 

been pulled in Pieces of them, commanded to take her folly motion and advantage. . Shakeſdeare, oo ages * tundred and nine feet, the di 
him by force. Acls. Whether the piecing out of an old man's life is ; gene, 4 oY ſeventy. two feet and an half; 
Theſe leſſer rocks or great bulky ſtones, that lie worth the pains, I cannot tell. Temple. in the ſecond arch, the diſtance of the piers i; ns 

ſcattered in the ſea or upon the land, are they not es. =. 2 [ eee oa. ] To hundred and thirty feet; in the third, the d e 
manifeſt fragments and pieces of theſe greater maſſes ? EE { | R 4 is one hundred and nine feet; in the fourth, tie 
. Join; to coaleſce; to be compacte . diſtance is one hundred and thirty eight feet. 15 


The cunning prieſt choſe Plantagenet to be the] Ty PIERCE. v. a. [ percer, French ] 


A man that is in Rome can ſcarce ſee an object, : : > 
ſubject his pupil ſhould perſonate; becauſe he was | 1 To penetrate; to enter; to force , _ 


that does not call to mind a f iece of a Latin poet 


n Addi ſen. more in the preſent ſpeech of the people, and it 
A wrt = fieced better and followed more cloſe upon the into. 3 
hy + I 5 accountes a piece of excellent knowledge, to = %; eee ee —_— 5 — — * I __ ” mga det, 
g Ic ige, p EL | "Wy zercing the night's dull ear. Shaholpy [pry 
know the laws of the land. | 7 uictſon. PI 14 = 8 7. [from prece ] One that The love of money is the root of Tr Oe 
7 b while ſome coveted after, they have Fierced then. 


If unnatural, the fAneft colours are but dawbing, PIE“CELESss. adj. [from piece. Whole 3 ſelves through wich many ſorrows. 1 Tin, vi. 10 


N 
g 
"| 
1 ! 
"1 4. A picture. 
| | and the pjece is a beautiful monſter at the beſt. D-yd. | compact; not made of ſeparate pieces. With this fatal ſword, on which I dy'd, 
| 


= Each heav'nly piece unweary'd we compare, | In thoſe poor types of God, round circles; ſo) I fierce her open d back or tender ſide. Dryden. 
Match Raphael's grace with thy lov'd Guido's air. Religion's types the piccelc/s centers flow, The glorious temple ſhall ariſe, 
ne 7: 8 Pape. And are in all the lines which all ways go. Donne. And with new luſtre pierce the neighb'ring ſkies, 
ow 5. A compoſition ; performance. PIE CEMEAL. adv. | pice and mel; a word | Prize, 
| He wrote ſeveral pieces, which he did not aſſume in Saxon of the ſame import.] In 2. To touch the paſſions; to affect. 
the honour of. Addi on. 4 * | | Did your letters pierce the queen? 
6. A ſingle great gun l 1 fragments. She read them in my preſence 
. 1 He ſtrook his helme, full where his plume did as : n 
A picce of ord nance 'gainft it I have plac'd. hand, , y , 3 now and then an ample tear tri!l'd down, Nl. 
: | Shakeſpeare. On which it piece meale brake, and fell from his „ PIERCE. 3 3 
Many of the ſhips have braſs pieces, whereas unhappy hand. Chapman. | 1+ To make way by force into or throuph 
every piece at leaſt requires four gunners 7 attend | W)hy did I not his carcaſs piecemeal tear, any thing. 
Its ; ? ; Raleigh s Effays. And caſt it in the ſea ? Denham. Her fighs will make a batt'ry in bis breaſt; 
; Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great Piecer, Vil be torn piccemeal by a horſe, Her tcars will pj-rce into a marble litt. Ne 7. 
did batter the mount. Kelles's Hiſtory of the Turds. Ere I'll take you for better or worſe. Hudibras. There is that ſpeaketh like the ziert ta 
7. A hand gun. CE = Neither was the body then ſubject to diſtempers, ſword ; but the tongue of the wile is hea!th. Prix, 
When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, to die by piecemeal, and languiſh under coughs or Short arrows, called ſprights, wit'-out any ot er 
or is put to a piece or a pike, he maketh as worthy conſumptions. Youth. heads, ſave wood ſharpened, were diſcharged out of 
a ſoldier as any nation he meeteth with. Spenſcr. Piccemeal they win this acre firſt, then that ; muſxcets, and would picrce through the lids of ſhips 
The ball goes on in the direction of the ſtick, Glean on and gather up the whole eſtate. Pope. where a bullet would not Pierce. Bacin's Nat. TA 
or of the body of the piece out of which it "ray P1z"CEMEAL. adj, Single; ſeparate; di-| 2. Jo ftrike; to move; to affect. 
8. A coin; a ſingle piece of mone po 1 r 
N 5 inge p J. Other blaſphemies level, ſome at one attribute, Then I'll commend her volubility; 
, When 3 oy poet A honour ceaſes, ſome at another : but this, by a more compendious | And ſay the uttereth piercing eloquence, Staig. 
rom realon far his traniports rove, impiety, ſhoots at his very being, and as if it ſcorn- 3. To enter; to dive as into a ſecret, 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, : ed theſe piecemeal guilts, ſets up a ſingle monſter big She would not pierce further into his meaning, © 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Prior. enough to devour them all. G:w. of the Tongue. | than himſelf ſhould declare; fo would fhe int. 
9. In ridicule and contempt: as, a piece Stage editors printed from the common pfecemeal] pret all his doings to be accompliſmed in gooinz!:, 
| of a lawyer or ſmatterer. written parts in the playhouſe. Pepe. Lida. 
! 10. A PIECE. To each. Pi“ ED. adj. [from pie.] Variegated ; Par- All men knew Nathaniel to be an Ira: 
1 I demand, concerning all thoſe creatures that | ticoloured. but our Saviour piercing deeper „ eivech further 
N have eyes and ears, whether they might not have They deſire to take ſuch as have their feathers of teſtimony of him than men could Have done. Nice 
| j had only one eye and one ear a- piece. More. picd orient and various colours. Abba. | +» 10 affect ſeverely. 
| j 11. Of a Pi ECE avzth. Like; of the ſame Ab the yeanlings, which were ſtreak'd and pied, They provide more picicirg ſtatutes daily 10 chan 
| ſort; united; the ſame with the reſt. Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shake Mer. ef Venice» p up the poor. : Sade. 
1 Truth and fiction are fo avtly mix'd, Pied cattle are ſpotted in their tonguce. Bacon. IE R CER, A. © [from picrce.] 
1 That all ſeems uniform and of a piece. Raſcommon. AF 8 — eee 1. An inſtrument that bores or penetrates, 
1 When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made he e cover, gal antly to ſee, Cart, ladder, and wimble, with perfor and pol. 
1 requeſt, that his houſe and his body might be al! : ar! Sede of by yy butrerſiy, | Tr. 
1 ef piece. L"Eftrange. * bc ere ere ws Dreztn« 2. The part with which inſeQs perforate 
| | My own is of a piece 2vith his, and were he liv- ONES IO . WAITS e bodies 
. | CS Shallow brooks and rivers wide. Milicn. : : 1 4 
ing, they are ſuch as he would have written. Dryd. : ; 2 N t. terebra, we mar Enel 
a les: 1 ther man [PI EDN ESS. 2. J. [from pied.] Variega- 5 eee ee 
I appeal to my enemies, if I or any other man N : P g picrcer, wherewith many flies are provided, pro- 
could have invented one which had been more of tion; diverſity of colour. ceeding en the- word: with which her et 
a piece, and more depending on the ſerious part of There is an art, which in their Piednefs ſhares rate the tegument of leaves, and through the hol 
the deſign. : | : _ Dryden. With great creating nature. Shak. Winter's Tale. of it inject their eggs into the holes they #4? 
Too juſtly raviſh'd from an age like this Pie"t.rD. adj. Perhaps for pecled, or bald; | made. 4 ©. Rap 


Now ſhe is gone, the world is of a piece. Dryden. . : f - | 
Nothing but madneſs can pieaſe madmen, and > o piled, __ having ſhort hair. 1 9 4 One who perforates. , 7 10 
Pi:Pd prieft, doſt thou command me be ſhut] PIE/RCI&XGLY. ady. [ from prerce. | Sharp!y. 


2 poet muſt be "of a piece with the ſpectators, to 4 5 Re ep. 

j jon den. 4 885 2 I NESS, . /. | trom fierarg. 
. a reputation. | I D, de. 41 &. Shak oſt eare's Henry VI. p - = he N E n So J [ hy na 7 8˙ 
o PIECE. v. a. from the noun. A. | WES ier . 3 
To enlarge b Lo addition of a piece reren cart . J. [from pred, foot, oi pegs = vaſt reach and compals c. 

1. 1 a eee. and peuldre, duſty.] A court held in] our underſtanding, the prod:gious quickuets 5% 
I ſpeak too long, but tis to piece the time,; fairs for redreſs of all diſorders com-] picrcingre/s of its thought. Pe⁴ , don 

To draw it out in length. Shake Merch. of Venice. . EE : „ Pp] 
mitted therein. Prerty. 2. . | pietas, Latin; fle, I. 


If aught within that little ſeeming ſubitance l 
r y P1ER. u. J. [| pierre, French.] The co- 1. Diſcharge of duty to God. 


Or all of it with our diſpleaſu: e piec'd, « ] l f oo 
And nothing more may fitly like your grace, lumns on which the arch of a bridge is What piety, pity, fortitude did Ene Faves 
She is yours. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. raiſed. beyond his companions ? n 
Let him, that was the cauſe of this, have power | Oak, cedar, and cheſnut are the beſt builders ; Till ſuture infancy, bag tiz d by Abbe "ANA 
To take off ſo much grief from you, as he for picrs ſometimes wet, ſometimes dry, take elm. Grow ripe in years, and old in ply j . 
Will piece up in himſelf. Shakeſpeare. | Bacon. There be who faith prefer and picy t ot 1 ky 
Plant it with women as well as men, that it The Engliſh took the galley, and drew it to Praying for them would make _ 

1 g ſee their ſervants eminent in piety as . 8 


may ſpread into generations, and not be pieced from | ſhore, and uſed the ones. to reinforce the 5 icr. 
wichouts Bacon. Hayward. | | Duty 
* 2. ” 


PIG 


or thoſe in ſuperior 


Duty to parents 
elation. 
4 Pope's filial prety excells 
Whatever Grecian ſtory tells. 
10. 1. J. [ bigg?y Dutch, ] | 
A young ſow or boar. . 
Some men there are love not a gaping Pigs 
Some that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shakcſp. 
5 Alba, from the white ſow nam d, 
That for her thirty ſucking pigs was fam d. Dryd. 
The fci-meats of an eaſy digeſtion, are pig, 
rabbit, and chicken. Floyer on the Humours. 
In obloag maſs of lead or unforged 
."n, or maſs of metal melted from the 
ore, is called, I know not why, /ow- 
metal, and pieces of that metal are called 


* * 


J CY „ © Oo oS Fo 


lamb, 


. .- 8 I - 


161. 
25 nodding beam or pig of lead, 
May hurt the very ableſt head. Pope. 
- P16, v. a. [from the noun.] To far- 
row; to bring pigs. oy 
1'6 fox. n. J. | pigeon, F rench.] A fowl 
bred in cots or a ſmall houſe: in ſome 


laces called dovecote. _ 

h This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Shakeſp. 
A turtle dove and a young pigeons Genęſis, xv. 9. 
Perceiving that the pigeon had loſt a piece of her 

tail, through the next opening of the rocks rowing 

with al their might, they paſſed ſafe, only the end 
of thcir poop was bruiſed. Raleigh, 
Fix'd in the mait, the feather'd weapon ſtands, 

The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands. Dryden. 

dee the cupola of St. Paul's covered with both 


This building was deſign d a model, 
Or of a pipe:a-houſe or oven, 
| To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in. Swift. 
| crovFOOT. 2. J. [ geranium.] An 

herb, Ainſworth, 
I'GEONLIVERED, adj. ¶ pigeon and liver. 

Mild; ſoft; gentle. 

| am pigeznliver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppreſſion bitter. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
11x, 2. J. In the northern provinces, 
a ſmall veſſel. TO» | 
nr. old preter. and part. paſſ. of 
ji. Pitched; placed; fixed; deter- 
mined. Not in uſe. 

An hideous rock is pight, 

Os mighty Maznes ſtone, whoſe craggy clift, 

Depending from on high, dreadful to fight, 

012: the waves his rugged arms doth lift. Spenſer. 
Ie body big and mightily pight, 

toroughly rooted and wondrous height, 

V:.1m had been the king of the field, ; 

and meckſe maſt to the huſband did yield. Spenſer. 

Len brought ſhe me into this defart vaſt, 
kn. by my wretched lover's fide me pigbt. Spenſer. 

Fay yet, you vile abominable tents, 

Th: proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains. Shak. 

Wen! difſuaded him from his intent, 

{ fund him pigbt to do it. Shakeſpearce 
BIOLENT. u. fo [pigmentum, Latin. ] 
Pint; colour to be 1aid on any body. 
Caſter about the opacity of the corpuſcles of 
ck $mntr, and the comparative diaphaneity of 
95 bodies. Bayle. 
Mr. z. J. ¶ pigmee, French; ppgmens, 
wo wr O e.] A fmall nation, 
_ to be devoured by the cranes; 
3 y thing mean or inconſider- 
Wer it ſhould be written with a 5, 
erg. | 

of lo low a ſtature, that in relation to the other, 

25 * as igmics. ; Heylyn. 

: en cranes invade, his little ſword and ſhield 

rz takes. Dryden's Fuveral. 


Wer ſuch deauties 3 
7 luch beauties in the ancient poetry, as may 


ſex25, like the outfide of a pigeon-houſe. Addiſon. | 


te criticks of a more exalted taſte, may dif. | 


PI K 


eſcape the comprehenſion of us pigmies of a more 


limited genius. Garth. 
But that it wanted room, | 
It might have been a pigmy's tomb. Swift. 


PrGNnoORA'TION. 2. J. [ pignora, Latin.] 
The act of pledging. 

Pi'@nuT. 2. J. | pig and nut.] An earth 
nut. 

| I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts. Shak. 

Pi'o6snEY. 1. J. [piza, Saxon, a girl.] 
A word of endearment to a girl. 
uſed by Butler for the eye of a woman, 
I believe, improperly. 

Shine upon me but benignly | 

With that one, and that other pigſnacy. Hudibras. 

PIC WII DOG EON. 2. J. This word is uſed 

by Drayton as the name of a fairy, and 

is a kind of cant word for any thing 

petty or ſmall. 
Where is the Stoick can his wrath appeaſe, 

To ſee his country ſick of Pym's diſeaſe ; 

By Scotch invaſion to be made a prey 

To ſuch pigwidgeon myrmidons as they? Cleavel. 


PIKE. . /. | picque, French; his ſnout 
being ſharp. Skinner and Junius. 

1. The lace or pike is the tyrant of the 
freſh waters : Sir Francis Bacon obſerves 
the ite to be the longeſt lived of any 
freſh water fiſh, and yet he computes 
it to be not uſually above forty years; 
and others think it to be not above 
ten years: he is a ſolitary, melancholy, 
and bold fiſh; he _ but once a 
year, and his time of breeding or ſpawn- 
ing is uſually about the end of Fe- 
bruary, or ſomewhat later, in March, 
as the weather proves colder or warmer: 
and his manner of breeding is thus; a 
he and a ſhe pike will uſually go toge- 
ther out of a. river into ſome ditch or 
creek, and there the ſpawner caſts her 
eggs, and the melter hovers over her 
all the time ſhe is caſting her ſpawn, 
but touches her not. Malton's Angler. 

In a pond into which were put ſeveral fiſh and 
two pikes, upon drawing it ſome years afterwards 


there were left no fiſh, but the piles grown to a 
prodigious fize, having devoured the other fiſh and 
their numerous ſpawn. Hale. 
The pite the tyrant of the floods. Fepe. 

2. [ Pigue, French.] A long lance uſed 
by the foot ſoldiers, to keep off the 


ceeded. 
Beat you the drum that it ſpeak mournfully, 
Trail your ſteel pies. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
He wanted pies to ſet before his archers. Shak. 
They cloſed, and locked ſhouider to ſhoulder, 
their pikes they ſtrained in both hands and there- 
with their buckler in the left, the one end of the 
Pike againſt the right ſoot, the other breaſt high 
againſt the enemy. Hayward. 
A lance lie bore with iron ite; 
Th' one half would thruſt, the other ſtrike. Hudib. 
3. A fork uſed in huſbandry; a pitch 
fork. 
A rake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 
A pike to pike them up handſome to drie. 
Let us revenge this with our piles, ere we be- 


not for revenge. Shakeſpeare. 


faſtened. 
Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with raſping, 
they pitch between the pikes. Moxon. 


PIK ED. adj, [ pique, French. ] Sharp; 
| 7 | 


It is] 


horſe, to which bayonets have ſuc- | 


Tuſſer. | 


come rakes ; fur 1 ſpeak this in. hunger cor bread, | 


4. Among turners, two iron ſprigs be- |. 
tween which any thing to be turned is 


* 


PIL 


acuminated; ending in a point. Tn 
Shakeſpeare, it is uled of a man with 
a pointed beard. 
Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſe 
M y piked man of countries. Shak-(p. King Jobn. 
PI kEMAN. 2. J. [pike and man.! A 
foldier armed with a pike. 
Three great ſquadrons of pikemen were placed 
againſt the enemy. Knwles's Hiſtory of the Turks 
PUKESTAPF, 2. . ¶ pike and Baf.] The 
wooden pole of a pike. 


To me it is as plain as a piteſtaß, from what | 


mixture it is, that this daughter filently lowers, 
t'other ſteals a kind look. Tatler. 
PILA ST ER. 1. /. ¶ pilaſtre, French; pila/- 
tro, Italian.) A ſquare column fome- 
times inſulated, but oftener ſet within 

a wall, and only ſhewing a fourth or a 
fifth part of its thickneſs. 33 
Pilaſters muſt not be too tall and ſlender, leſt 
they reſemble pillars; nor too dwarſiſh and groſs, 


Built like a temple, here pilaſters round 
Were ſet. i : 
The curtain riſes, and a pew frontiſpiece is 


ſtage. | | 
Clap four ſlices of Pilaſter on't, 
That laid with bits of ruſtic makes a front. Pope. 
PI LCHER. 2. J. ¶ Warburton ſays we ſhould 
read pilcbe, which ſignifies a cloke or 
coat of ſkins, meaning the ſcabbard : 
this is confirmed by Junius, who ren- 
ders filly, a garment of ſkins; pylece, 
Sax. pellice, French; pelliccia, Italian; 
pellis, Latin.] 
A furred gown or caſe; any thing lined 
with fur. Hlaumer. 
Pluck your ſword out of his pilcher by the ears. 
= | Shakefpearte 
2. A fiſh like a herring much caught in 
Cornwall. | 
PILE. 2. J. [ ile, French; ile, Dutch.} 
I. A ſtrong piece of wood driven into 
the ground to make a firm foundation. 
Tze bridge the Turks before broke, by pluck- 
ing up of certain piles, and taking away of the 
planks. Kills. 
Ik the ground be hollow or weak, he ſtrengthens 
it by driving in piles. Moccon. 
The foundation of the church of Harlem is ſup- 
ported by wooden. files, as the houſes in Amſterdam 
are. | Lickes 
2. A heap; an accumulation. 
Fhat is the way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſpcaree 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion]! what expence by th' hour- 


Dryden. 


— 


Seems to flow. from him! how, i' th' name of 


thrift, 
Does he rake this together ? Shakeſpeare 
By the water paſſing through the ſtone to its 
perpendicular intervals, was brought thither all the 


metallic matter now lodged therein, as well as that 


which lies only in an undigeſted and confuſed pile. 
| Wo:dwards 
3. Any thing heaped together to be 
urned, - | 
III bear your logs the while; pray give me it, 
Pl carry't to the de. Shakeſprare's 7 emprſhe. 
Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the 
pile for fire great. £Eckiel, xxiv. g. 
In Alexander's time, the Indian philoſophers, 
when weary of living, lay down upon their fune- 


rab pile without any viſible concern. Collier 
't he wife, and counſellor or prieſt, , 
Prepare an] light his fun'ral fire, 
And cheertui on the pile expire. Prior. 
4. An edifice; a building. 
b : TL 


leſt they imitate the piles or piers of bridges. Motion. 
Milton. : 


ſeen, joincd to the great #i/zfters each ſide of the 
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Tho aſcending File ſtood fix d her ately height. 
| Milton. 
Not to look back ſo far, to whom this lile | 
Owes the firſt glory of ſo brave a pile. Denbam. 
The file o'erlook'd the town, and drew the fight. 
| Dryden. 

Fancy brings the vaniſh'd piles to view, 
And builds the imaginary Rome anew. 

No longer ſhall forſaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitchall in flames 
A pile ſhall from its athes rife, 

Fit to invade or prop the ſcies. Swifts Miſcellanies. 
5. A hair. [ pilus, Latin. 

Yender's my lord, with a patch of velvet on's 
face; his left cheek is a check of two pile and a 
half, but his right cheek is worn bare. Shakeſpearce 

6. Hairy ſurface ; nap. 

Many other ſorts of ſtones are regularly figured 
the amianthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of 
velvet. Gree 

7. [Pilum, Lat.] The head of an arrow. 

Whom, on his haire-plum'd helmet's creſt, the 

dart firſt ſmote, then ran | | 


Into his forehead, and there ftucke the ſteele pie, 
| making way | a 

Quite through his ſkull. Chapman. 

| His ſpear a bent, & 

The pile was of a horſe fly's tongue, 2 

Whoſe ſharpneſs nought revers'd. Drayton. 


8. [Pile, French; fila, Italian.] One 
fide of a coin; the reverſe of croſs. 
Other men have been, and are of the ſame opi- 
nion, a man may more juſtifiably throw up croſs 
and pile for his opinions, than take them w ſo. 
. oc. 
9. [In the plural, piles.] The hamor- 
rhoids. | CT | 
Wherever there is any uneaſineſs, ſolicit the 
humours towards that part, to procure the piles, 
which ſeldom miſs to relieve the head. Arbutbnct. 
To PILE. v. &. | 
1. To heap; to coacervate. 
The fabrick of his folly, whoſe foundation 
Is pil d upon his faith, and will continue 
The ſtanding of his body. Shakeſp. Winter's Tales 
Let them pull all about my ears, 
Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might downftretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will J ſtill 
Be thus. Shakeſpeare. 
Againſt beleagur'd heav'n the giants move; 
Hills i“ d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Dryden. 
Men pil'd on men, with active leaps ariſe, 
And build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies. Addi/on. 
In all that heap of quotations which he has pi/ed 
up, nothing is aimed at. Atterbury. 
All theſe together are the foundation of all thoſe 
heaps of comments, which are pild ſo high upon 
authors, that it is difficult ſometimes to clear the 
text from the rubbiſh. Felton. 
2. To fill with ſomething heaped. 
Attabaliba had a great houſe pied upon the 
ſides with great wedges of gold. Abe 


PILEATED. adj. [ Pileus, Latin.] Hay- 
ing the form of a cover or hat. 


A pileated echinus taken up with different ſhells | 


of ſeveral kinds. Mcodævard on Foſſils. 
PILER. 2. /. [from file. ] He who ac- 
cumulates. 
Pi LEWORT. 2. /. [chelidonium minus, 


Latin.] A plant. 


To PILFER. . a. ¶ filler, French.] To 


ſteal ; to gain by petty robbery. 
They not only teal from each other, but p1i/fer 
away all things that they can from ſuch itrangers as 


do land. | Abbot. 
He would not pilfer the victory; and the defeat 
Bacon. 


was eaſy. 

Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 
Hemm' d round with glories, pilfer cloth or bread, 
As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. Pope. 


5 


Pope. 


2. Shakeſpeare uſes it for time irkſomely 


PIL 


To PruiFER. v. n, To practiſe petty theft. 


Your purpos'd low correction 
Is ſuch as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches, 
For pil Ff rings and moſt common treſpaſſes, | 
Are puniſh'd with. - Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
They of thoſe marches | f 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend . 


Our inland from the pi/fering borderers. Shakeſp. 
I came not here on ſuch a trivial toy 

As a ftray'd ewe, or to purſue the ſtealth 

Of pilfering wolf. Milton. 


When theſe plagiaries come to be ſtript of their | 


pilfercd ornaments, there's the daw of the fable. 
: |  L*Eftrange. 
. _ Ev'ry ſtring is told, _ x 
For fear ſome Pf ring hand ſhould make too bold. 
' Dryden. 
PI“ ERK ER. 1. . {from jilfer.] One, 
who ſteals petty things. 9 
Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds and 
pilferers © Promote thoſe charities which remove; 
ſuch peſts of ſociety into priſons and workhouſes, | 
12 2 2 2 Atterbury's Sermons. 
To glory ſome advance a lying claim, ; 
Thieves of renown, and pi/fcrers of fame, Young. 
PILFERINGLY. adv. With petty lar- 
ceny; filchinglyy. „% 
PiLiFtry. 2. J. [from pilſer.] Petty 
theft. N 
A wolf charges a fox with a piece of /H; the 
fox denies, and the ape tries the cauſe. L'Eftrange.. 
P1LGRIM. 2. /. [| pelgrim, Dut. pelerin, 
French; felegrizo, Italian; peregrinus, 
Latin.] A traveller; a wanderer; par- 
ticularly one who travels on a religious 
account. | Eo a 
Io pilgrims, which have wandered ſome miles 
together, have a heart's-grief when they are near 
to part. Drummond. 
Granting they could not tell Abraham's foot- 
ſtep from an ordinary pi/grim's; yet they ſhould 
know ſome difference between the foot of a man 
and the face of Venus. Sͤtilling fleet. 
Like ilgrims to th* appointed place we tend; ' 
The world's an inn, and death the journey's end. 
I 1 
To PfLGRIM. v. 2. [from the, noun.] 
To wander; to ramble, Not uſed, 
The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but 
filgrims up and down every where, feeding upon all 
torts of plants. ,_ Grew. 
PILGRIMAGE. 2. J. | pelerinage, French. ] 
1. A long journey; travel; more uſually 


a journey on account of devotion. 
We are like two men ; 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. Shakeſpeare. 
Moſt miſerable hour, that time ere ſaw 
In laſting labour of his pilgrimage. Shakeſpeare. 
Painting is a long pilgr.moge; if we do not 
actually begin the journey, and travel at a round 
rate, we ſhall never arrive at the end of it. Dryden. 


ſpent. 

In priſon thou haſt ſpent a pilgrim ge, 

And, like a hermit, overpaſt thy days. Shakeſp. 
PiLT.. 1. J. [Eilula, Latin; pillale, Fr.] 
1. Medicine made into a ſmall ball or 

maſs. NY 

In the talring of a potion or fille, the head and 
the neck ſhake. Bacom's Natural Hiſtory. 
When I was ſick, you gave me bitter pi//s. Shak. 
The oraculous doctor's myſtick bills, 
Certain hard words made into pills, 
2. Any thing nauſeous, 
That wie»! of fop: ; that ſanter of the town; 


b raſDats 


1, Plunder; ſomething got Dy pluncerity 
; 8 


2. The act of plundering. 


FELL. AR. . % L pilier, French; jk 


Diyden. 


Cal! it diverſion, and the pill goes down. Young. 
To PIL IL. v. a. [ piller, French.] 
1. To rob; to piunder. 
So did he good to none, to many Ill 
So did he all the kingdom rob and pill, Spenſer. 


"LT N — INE 
R 


PIE 
The commons hath he 47/4 uv. 
And loſt their hearts. Saler e 
Large handed robbers your grave e Rikoth, 
And pill by law. | Se 
Suppoſe pilling and pollin len. 
the people, 0 thoſe Ales ber, . buſy un 
He who pill” his province, ſcapes Maps 55, 
And keeps his money, though he loft his 3 


2. For peel; to ſtrip off the bark, "os 
Jacob took him rods of green poplar ang 4 
white ſtreaks in them. Gan gi 14 
To Pf! Vs 7. 'To be ripe auer. . 
come off in ſlakes or ſcoriz. hy 
ſhould be Feel; which ſee. ; 
3 The whiteneſs pilled uway from hi; eyes. Tis 
PTLLAGE. 1. J. | pillage, French. 


or pilling. 
| Others, I'ke ſoldiere, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's veer buds: 
Which pillage they with merry maich bring dor⸗ 


Dk 2 


T hy ſons make illage of her chaſtity, $13.6 

To PI LLAGE, v. @. | from the uy.) 
To plunder ; to ſpoil, ; 
The conſul Mummius, after having beaten e: 
army, took, pillaged, and burnt their city, 4 int 
Pr LLAGER.. n. /. [ from tillage] 1 
plunderer ; a ſpoiler. | 
Jove's ſeed the pi/l:7e 

Stood cloſe before, and ſlackt the force the wy eld! 
did confer. + Ch 


Spaniſh ; pilaſtro, Italian; jziler, Welk W: 
and Armorick.!] Cur 
1. A column. The 
Pillars or columns, I could diſtinguih im - E 


ſimple and compounded. Motton '. Architecture 
The palace built by Picus vaſt and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars ſtood. Dyas. 
2. A ſupporter; a maintainer. 
Give them leave to fly, that will not far; 
And call them pillars that will ſtand to us. L. 9 81 
Note, and you fhall fee in him it! 
The triple pillar of the world transform'd At tl 
Into a ſtrumpet's ſtool. Shakeſpoare's Arts and C 
I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well deſerving lar, 
Proceed to judgment. Shak:/p. Merchant 7 Vet 
PITLLARED. adj. [from fillar.) 
I. Supported by columns, 
A pillar'd ſliade | Acc! 
High overarch'd, and cchoing walls between. 0%. 
If this fail, 
The pil/ar'd firmament is rottenneſs, | 
And earth's baſe built on ſtubble. We 
2. Having the form of a column. 
Th' infuriate hill ſhoots forth the pillars fang 
. 4 £89 
PI'LLED GARLICK. 2. /. = 
1. One whoſe hair has fallen cf by ac 
eaſe, 
2. A ſneaking or hen-hearted fellos. Ig 
PITLLION. #. . [from pill. | 
1. A ſoft ſaddle ſet behind a horten 
fur a woman to ſit on. 
The horſe and illian both were gone; | 
Phyllis, it ſeems, was fled with John,, My Cur kg, 
2. A pad; a pennel; a low ſauce. | T 
I thought that the manner bad bees 1 
alſo the furniture of his horſe, #5 u 
withont ſtirrups. | 10 7 
3. The pad of the ſaddle that toe 
horſe. 2 | 1 0 
PI“LLORY. 2. F, [ pillort, Frenc ry 
rium, low Lat.] A frame oy 
a pillar, and made with holes an * 


e 


PIM 


able boards, through which the heads 


i f criminals are put. 
* _—_ on the pillory for the geeſe he 


x» uh Lite. 1 9 wag, we | 
1 pe hcl as eggs at Ward in pillery- 4 805 
72 As thick 3 the pillery, and the whip- 


jeers l 
: 2 5 are very near a kin. Watts en the Mind. 
ing- pon; 


ike a piilory, may be ſaid 
An opera, like à P 
FT, nail our cars down, but expoſe our head. Young. 


prLLoRY. V. 4. 


uu * . 8 
. v. ſom the noun.] To puniſh with the 
ſ * 0 Iiorv. : . 

Th - » be burnt in the hand or fillered, is a more 


ating reproach than to be ſcourged or confined. 
"is | Gewernment F the Tongues 
LLOW. 2. / [pyles Saxon; pulenve, 
Patch.] A bag of down or feathers 
lid under the head to ſleep on. 
Pluck ſtout men's pilloxos from below their heads. 
Shakeſpeare. 
One turf thall ſerve as piliov for us both, 
due heart, ons bed, two boſoms, and one troth. 

| Shakeſpeares 
A merchant died that was very far in debt, his 
x; and houſhold ſtuff were ſet forth to fate; a 
-2er would needs buy a i/ſo0 there, ſaying, 
1 5% e ſure is good to fleep on, fince he 
2uld leep on it that owed ſo many debts. Bacon. 
Thy melted maid, 
xropted by thy lover's gold, 
letter at thy 24%: laid. Donne. 
T;-ir feathers ſerve to ſtuff our beds and pilleæus, 
jelding us ſoft and warm lodging. Ray en Creation. 
prLrow. v. a. Jo reſt any thing on 
pillow. | | 
When the ſun in bed, 
Curtain'd with cloudy red, 
iro; his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking ſhadows pale 


112 N 
Feu. 

jilar, 
Vela 


vid bs Troop to th' infernal jail. Milton. 
AY 3 1. / The cover of a 
Une. LLOWCASE. pillow. 

a When vou put a clean pil/cevcaſe on your lady's 
45 Low, faſten it well with pins. . Sxvift. 
46 v. z. J. [from pilaſus, Latin.) 

: urineſs. 
| At the years of puberty, all effects of heat do 
and C en come on, as f,, more roughneſs in the 


be Bacon. 
LOT. 2. /. [ pilote, French; piloot, 
ch.] He whoſe office is to ſteer the 
Up. 

Wren her keel ploughs hell, 

1k knocks heaven, then to manage her, 
mes the name and office of a pilot. Ben Jenſon. 
I feat 1 with ſuc't joy reſort, 

eꝛmen trom a tempeſt to their port; 

ci that port ourſelves we muſt not force, 

e 0ur ee, Nature, ſteers our courſe. - Denh. 
Miet port can ſuch a pilot find, 

5 n the night of fate mutt blindly ſteer? Dryd. 
e Roman fleet, alchough built by ſhipwrights, 
* - toilte by $5775 without experience, defeated 
£0: the Carthaginians. Arbuthnot on Ceins. 
r. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
<7; to direct in the courſe. 

. a. /. | pilctage, French; from 


of Pat 


by a cl 
| 
low. 


horſen 
dot“ eil! 
0: eil; knowledge of coaſts. 


- * for ever abandon the Indies, and loſe 
A Kowledge and pilotage of that part of the 


2 Lui. A plors hir Raleigh. 

thank £41 8 Ainſworth. 
N . 8 ſhe moth or fly that runs 

zuches U ; name, Ainſworth. 


ETA, *. : . 
nd of ped Piment, French. ] 0 


ich; fy | ta, f. 1 
erected ice i 3 zem its round figure, and the place 
and 00 brought, has been called Jamaica pep- 


al ' 84 from ite mixt flavour of the ſeveral ab- | 


pillorier, French; | 


PIN 


maticks, it has obtained the name of all- ſpice: it 
is a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and reſembles 
cloves more than any other ſpice. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Piu. . /. [| pinge, French. Skinner. ] 

ne who provides gratifications for the 
luſt of others; a procurer; a pander. 
I'm courted by all 
As principal pimp to the mighty king Harry. Addiſ. 
Lords Keep a pimp to bring a wench; 
So men of wit are but a kind 
Of panders to a vicious mind 
Who proper objects muſt provide 
To gratify their luſt of pride. Sqvift, 
o Pimp. wv. a. [from the noun. ] To 
provide gratifications for the luſt of 
others; to pander; to procure. - 
But he's poſſeſt with a thouſand imps, 

To work whoſe ends his madneſs pimpse SToift. 

PIT MuPERNEL. 2. . | pimpernclla, Latin; 
pimprenelle, French.] A plant. IIiller. 

PTMPIN G. adj. [ pimple menſch, a weak 
man, Dutch.] Little; petty : as, a 
pimping thing. | Sinner. 

PI“ MuPLE. 2. /. ¶ pompetie, Fr.] A ſmall 
red puſtule. 

If Roſalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigra- 
nilla is as unhappy in a pimple. Addiſon's Spectater. 
If e'er thy gnome could ipoil a grace, 
Or raite a pimple on a beauteous face. Pope. 
The riſing of a pimple in her face, the ſting of a 
gnat, will make her keep her room two or three 
days. | 35 

Pi'MPLED. adj. [from pimple.] Having 
red puſtules; full of pimples: as, his 
face is pimpled. | 

Pin. 1. /. [eſpingle, French; Hina, ſpi- 
nula, Latin; /pilla, Italian; rather from 
ennum, low Latin. J/idore.] 

1. A ſhort wire with a ſharp point and 
round head, uſed by women to faſten 
their cloaths. | 

I'll make thee eat iron like an oftridge, and 
ſwallow my ſword like a great in, ere thou and I 
part. Shabeſpeare. 

Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 

His poſt neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his ſins, 
Be ſtopt in vials, or transfixt with pirs. Pope. 

2. Any thing inconſiderable or of little 


value. 
Soon after comes the cruel Saracen, 

In woven mail all armed warily, 

And ſternly looks at him, who not a pin 

Does care for look of living creature's eye. Spenſer. 
His fetch is to flatter to get what he can; 

His purpoſe once gotten, a pin for thee than. Tuſſer. 
Tut, a pin; this ſhail be anſwer'd, Shakeſpeare. 
*Tis fooliſh to appeal to witneſs for proof, when 

*tis not a pin matter whether the fact be trueor falſe. 

| L'* Eftrange. 

3- Any thing driven to hold things to- 

gether; a peg; a bolt. 
With pins of adamant 
And chains, they made all faſt. Milton's Par. Leſt. 
4. Any ſlender thing fixed in another body, 
Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, 
Sticks in their numb'd and mortified bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe bullets ſhail reſt on the pins; and there 
muſt be ether pins to kcep them. Wilkins. 
5. That which locks the wheel to the 
axle; a linch pin. 
6. The central part. 


Romeo is dead, the very pin of his heart cleft 
with the blind hautboy's butſhaſt. Shakeſpeare. 


7. 'The pegs by which muſicians intend 
or relax their ſtrings. 


— 


PIN 


A fir tree, in a vain ſpiteful humour, was 


mightily upon the pin of commending itſelf, and 
deipiſing the bramble. L* Eftranzes 
As the woman was upon the peeviſh pin, a poor 
body comes, while the froward fit was upon her, 
to beg. IL Eftrarges 
9. A horny induration of the membranes 
of the eye: Hanmer. Skinner ſeems 
likewiſe to ſay the ſame, I ſhould rather 
think it an inflammation, which cauſes 
a pain like that of a pointed body 
piercing the eye, | 
| Wiſh all eyes 
Blind with the pin and web. Shakeſpeare. 
10, A cylindrical roller made of wood. 
They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins, 
And made him ſtalk upon two rolling / ins. Corbet. 
11. A noxious humour in a hawk's foot. 
N Ainſworth. 
To Pin. v. a. [from the noun.!] 
1. To faſten with pins. | 
If a word or two more are added upon the chief 
offenders, tis only a paper find upon the breaſt, 


Pope. 


Not Cynthia when er manteau's pinn d awry, 
E'er felt ſuch rage. Pope. 
2. To faſten; to make faſt. 
Our gates, 
Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pin d with ruſhes ; 
They'll open of themſelves. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. To join; to fix; to faſten, 

She lifted the princeſs from the earth, and ſo- 
locks her in embracing, as if ſhe w:uld pin her to 
her heart. Shakeſpeare 

If removing my conſideration from the impreſſion 
of the cubes to the cubes themſelves, I ſhall pin 

this one notion upon every one of them, and ac- 
cordingly conceive it to be really in them; it will fall 
out, that I allow exiſtence to other entities, which 
never had any. : Digby of Bodies. 

I've learn'd how far I'm to believe | 
Your pinning oaths upon your ſleeves Hudibrase- 

They help to cozen themſelves, by chuſing to 


pin their faith on ſuch expoſitors as explain the 


ſacred ſcripture, in favour of thoſe opinions that 
they beforehand have voted orthodox. Locke. 
It cannot be imagined, that ſo able a man ſhould 
take ſo much pains to pin ſo cloſely on his friend 
a ſtory which, if he himſelf thought incredible, 
he could not but alſo think ridiculous. Lockes 
4. [Pindan, Saxon.] To ſhut up; to in- 
clofe; to confine, as in pinfold. This 
written like to per. | | 
If all this be willingly granted by us, which 
are accuſed to pin the word of God in fo narrow a 
room, ler the cauſe of the accuſed be referred to 
the accuſer's conſcience. | Hookers 


cuſhion. Ainſaworth.. 

PiN cERS. 1. %. [ pincette, French.] 

1. An inſtrument by which nails are 
drawn, or any thing is griped, which 
requires to be held hard. 

As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 
Amendment ready ſtill at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 
Thar ſoon in him was left no one corrupt jot. Sper/, 

2. The claw of an animal. | 

Every ant brings a ſmall particle of that earth 
in her pincers, and lays it by the hole. Addifons 

To Pixcu. wv. a. | zincer, French.] 

1. To ſqueeze between the fingers, or with 
the teeth. 

When the doctor ſpies his vantage ripe, 
To inch her by the hand, 
The maid hath given conſent to go with him. 
Sha beſpeare. 

2. To hold hard with an inſtrument. 

US ſqueeze the fleſh till it is pained or 
171d ö N * 


8. A note; a train. In low language. | 


Thou 


PIN CASE. 2. J. [pin and caſe.] A pin- 
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PIN 
The tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwer- 
ing to that of a larger. 


P'I © 


To PINK. v. 2. [ pincken, Dutch; from 


the noun. ] To wink with the eyes. 


| 


PEEP 


Well ſaid, old mole, can'ſt work 7 th* ground 
ſo faſt ? 


A wotthy piomcere Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


11 Fetters or bonds for the arms. Ainſw. eee on lay winking and pitting. 3 1 Three try new experiments, fuch as themſelves 

od 775 3 ho a. * the noun. ] Ot KIDS e n. /. [pin nd male. He think good ; 9 or miners. Bacon. 

N 1. f e wings. - , , ; : =, 

dg wy * _ 5 have baerigece to themſelves, they who makes . | : Even the paths, and make the h'ghways plain. Fa. 

is * _— to the inconſtancy of fortune, | PI NNACE. 2. J. | fpinnafſe, French; pin- ; Of labouring picreers 

FEY ae = s they thought by their ſelf-wiſdom to nacia, Italian; pinaga, 8 paniſh.] A | 2 multitude with ſpades and axes arm'd, ; 

* whole wing Bacon. b . ſhi 7 To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill. Milton. 
de Baur n boat belonging to a ſhip of war. It F 

1 {2g 2. To confine Dy 8 eems formerly to have ngnihed rather thither an army of picneers to demoliſh the build- 


maim by cutting off the firſt Joint of 
the wing. 
3. To bind the arm to the body. 
A ſecond ſpear ſent with equal force, 
121 richt arm pierc'd, and holding on, bereft 
His ute of both, and Pinion d down his left. Dryd. 
To confine by binding the elbows to 


the ſides. 


a ſmall floop or bark attending a larger 
ſhip. 
Whilſt our pinnace anchors in the downs, 
Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand. _ 
Shakeſpeare. 
For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came by 
night in a ſmall pinzace to Rhodes. Krolles's Rift. 
He cut down wood, and made a pirrace, and 


Proxy. 2. . ¶ pæonia, Tatin.] 


ings, and deface the beauties of the iſland. Aadiſon. 


PIIONINS G. 2. J. Works of. pioneers, 


Spenſer. 
A large 


flower. See Peony. 


PTOUS. adj. ius, Latin; pieux, Fr.] 
1. Careful of the duties owed by created 


1 ä » 8 — . H- hvn. * 8 

be Saarnung at his back the country ery'd, entered the South- ſea : 50 beings to God; godly; religious; ſuch 
gut And 102 d and pinion'd brought to court the knight. I ſent a pinzacy'or poſt of advice, e - due to ſacred things. - 

t0 tt Drydene | eee Fug the coaſt, before 1 n 8 Pi Pisus awe that fear d to have offended. Milton. 
ent e 5 To ſnackle 3 to bind. : 3 V Thus to ballaſt love, ; 1 # Learn E l 

| Know, that I will not wait pinion'd at on I ſaw I had love's pinnace overfraught. 1 True patience, and to temper joy with fear 

” 4%r's court; rather make my country's hig 1 a And pious ſorrow. Milton. 
td 2. matter J 1h De dag I diſcharged a bark, taken by one of my pin- rere 
dP pyramids my gibbet, and hang me up : naces, coming from cape Blanch. Ralcigh's Apol:gye 2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 
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Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

You are not to go looſe any longer, you muſt be 

inion'ds Sbakeſpeare. 
© looſe this frame, this knot of man untie 
That my free ſoul may uſe her wing, 

Which now is pinion'd with mortality, 
As an entangled, hamper'd thing. 

In vain from chains and fetters free, 
The great man boaſts of liberty; ; 
He's pinicn'd up by formal rules of ſtate» Norris. 

6. To bind to. This is not proper. 
So by each bard an alderman thall fit, 
A heavy lord ſhall hang at ev'ry wit; 
And while on fame's triumphant car they ride, 
Some ſlave of mine be pinicn'd to their fide, Pope. 
Pixk. 1. J. [pince, French; from pink, 
Dutch, an eye; whence the French 
word willet ; caryophillum, Latin.] 


Herbert. 


| whence he almoſt broke his neck. 


A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay. Milton. 
Swift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, 


The winged pinnace ſhot along the ſea. Pope. 


PINNACLE. #. J. | pinnacle, Fr. piuna, 


Latin. ] 


1. A turret or elevation above the reſt of 


the building. 

My letting ſome men go up to the pinnacle of 
the temple, was a temptation to them to caſt me 
down headlong. King Charles. 

He who deſires only heaven, laughs at that en- 
chantment, which engages men to climb a totter- 
ing pinnacle, where the ſtanding is uneaſy, and 
the fall deadly. AX Decay f Piety. 

He took up ſhip-money where Noy left it, and, 
being a judge, carried it up to that pinnacle, from 
Clarendon. 
Some metropolis | 


As he is not called a juſt father, that educates 
his children well, but pi:us; ſo that prince, who 
defends and weil rules his people, is religious. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Hoy. 

Where was the martial brother's pious care? 

Condemn'd perhaps ſome foreign ſhoreto tread. Pope. 


3. Practiſed under the appearance of reli- 


ion. 


I ſhall never gratify ſpightfulneſs with any ſini- 


ſter thoughts of all whom picus frauds have ſeduced, 
King Charles. 


ProusLY, adv. [from pious.) In a 


pious manner; religiouſly ; with ſuch 
regard as is due to ſacred things. 
The prime act and evidence of the chriſtian 
hope is, to ſet induſtriouſly and piauſiy to the 
performance of that condition, on which the pro- 
miſe is made. Hammond. 
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1. A ſmall fragrant flower of the gilli- 


. See lion-hearted Richard, with his force 
kower kind. 


Wich gliſt'ring ſpires and pinnacles adorn'd. Milton. 
Drawn from the North, to Jury's hallow'd plains 


2. A high ſpiring point. 


Ha In May and June come pins of all forts; The flipp'ry tops of human ſtate, Piouſfly valiant, Philips. 

1 * eſpecially the bluſh pink,  Bacon's Eſſays. The gilded pinnacles of fate. Corley, This martial preſent piouſly deſign d, 

five 2. An eye; commonly a ſmall eye: as, PiN NER. 2. . [from pinna, or pinion. 2 8 city give their beſt lov'd king. Dryden. 
: inb-eved. 8 N ; . t freedom never periſh in your hands! 

min 7 * 1. The lappet of a head which flies looſe. But piouſly tranſmit it to, your children. Addiſon. 


Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Any thing ſupremely excellent. I 
know not whether from the flower or 
the eye, or a corruption of pinacle. 

T am the very pink of courteſy. Shakeſpeare, 

Then let Criſpino, who was ne'er refus'd 
The juſtice yet of being well abus'd,- 

Wich patience wait; and be content to reign 

ef of puppies in ſome future ſtrain. Young. 
4. J colour uſed by painters. 

Pint is very ſuſceptible of the other colours by 
te mixture; if you mix brown-red with it, you 
will make it a very earthy colour. Dryden's Dufreſ. 

5. [Pizgue, French.) A kind of heavy 
narrow ſterned ſhip. | 

uu 15 one of Cupid's carriers; 

Cue ire, the i; my prize. Shake Merry Wives of W. 
5. Ali, The minow. Ainſworth, 
10 PINK. vr a. [from pink, Dutch, an 

exe.) To work in eyelet holes; to 


Her goodly countenance I've ſeen, 
Set off with kerchief ſtarch'd, and pinners clean. 
j Gay. 
An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner Al 
a night-rail, but will talk on the vitta, Addiſon. þ 
2. A pinmaker. Ainſworth. 
Pi'NNOCK. 2. . [curruca.] The tom: tit. 
; | Ainſworth. | 
P1NT.. z. J. | pint, Saxon; pinte, French; 
pinta, low Latin.] Half a quart; in 
medicine, twelve ounces ; a liquid mea- 
ſure. | 
Well, you'll not believe me generous, till I 
crack half a pin with you at my own charges. Dryd. 
Pi'NULES. 2. J. In aſtronomy, the fights 
of an aſtrolabe. Die. 
ProrE'eR. 2. J. ¶ pionier, from pion, ob- 
ſolete French: pon, according to Scali- 
ger, comes from pe for pedito, a foot 
ſoldier, who was formerly employed in 
digging for the army. A /zoneer is 


PiP. 2. J. [| pippe, Dutch; pepie, French: 
deduced by Skinner from pituita; but 
probably coming from pipio or pipilo, on 
account of the complaining cry.] = _ 

1. A defluxion with which fowls are 
troubled ; a horny pellicle that grows 
on the tip of their tongues. 

When murrain reigns in hogs or ſheep, 

And chickens languiſh of the pip. Hudibrass 

A ſpiteful vexatious gipſv died of the pip. L'Eft. 

2. A ſpot on the cards. I know not from 
what original, unleſs from pic, paints 
ing; in the country, the pictured or 
court cards are called is. 

When our women fill their imaginations with 
Eihs and counters, I cannot wonder at a new-born 
Ciuild, that was marked with the five of clubs. 

| Addiſon's Guardians 

To Pie, v. a. [ pipio, Latin. |] To chirp 
or Cry as a bird, | 

t Is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick ip 


p:erce in ſmall holes. 

A haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon 
mie, til ner pia d porringer fell off her head. Shak. 
4 ne ſea-hedgehog is incloſed in a round ſhell, 


hanvſomely wrought and pink'd. Carew. 
a.” t1e climate, where the beau 
b as the ſame ſuit for uſe and ſhow ;z 
at a ſmall expence your wife, 
U once well Fink d, is cloath d for life, Prior. 


Ver, JI. 


4 


in Dutch, /pagenier, from /page, a 
ſpade; whence Junius imagines that 
the French borrowed fag-nier, which 
was afterwards called p:oneer.] One 
whoſe buſineſs 1s to level the road, 
throw up works, or fink mines in m1li- 


tary operations. 


1. 


and cry in the egg, before the ſhell be broken. Heye. 


Pipe, 2. J. [pib, Welſh; pipe, Saxon. ] 
1. Any long hollow body; a tube. 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff d 
Iheſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood 


Wich wine and feeding, we have ſuppler fouls. Shak. 
The 
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PIP 


The part of the pipe, which was lowermoſt, will 
become higher; ſo that water aſcends by deſcend- 
ing. : Wilkins. 

It has many ſprings breaking out of the ſides of 
the hills, and vaſt quantities of wood to make 
pipes of. Addiſon. 

An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the 

more pipes it hath, and as it advanceth in age, ftill 
fewer. Afrbutbnot. 

2. A tube of clay through which the fume 


of tobacco is drawn into the mouth. 
Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacco 


and other things, to dry and comfort. Bacon. 
His ancient pipe in fable dy d, 

And half unſmoak'd lay by his fide. Sevift. 
My huſband's a fot, | 

With his pipe and his pot. Swift. 


3. An inſtrument of wind muſick. 
I have known, when there was no muſick with 
him but the drum and the fife, and now had he 
rather hear the taber and the pipe. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſolemn pipe and dulcimer. Milton. 
Then the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe, 
Was entertainment for the infant ſtage. Roſrommyn. 
'There is no reafon, why the ſound of a pipe 
ſhould leave traces in their brains. Loecte. 
4. The organs of voice and reſpiration: 


as, the wind- pipe. 


The exerciſe of tinging openeth the breaſt and 


pes. Peacham. 
5. The key or ſound of the voice. 
My throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch. Shakeſpeare's Cerioſ anus. 
6. An office of the exchequer. 
That office of her majeſty's exchequer, we, by 
a metaphor, call the pipe, becauſe the whole receipt 
is finally conveyed into it by the means of divers 
ſmall pipes or quills, as water into a ciſtern. Bacon. 
7. [Peep, Dutch; pie, Fr.] A liquid 
meaſure containing two hogſheads. 
I think I ſhall drink in pipe wine with Falſtaff; 
F'll make him dance. Shake Merry Wives of Wind. 
To Pipe. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To play on the pipe. | | 
Merry Michael the Corniſh poet piped thus upon 
* His oaten pipe for merry England. Camden. 
We have pipcd unto you, and you have not 


danced. Matthew. 
In finging, as in fing, you excel. Dryden. 
Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, 
And lowing herds, and piping ſwains, 
Come dancing to me. Sco ft. 


2. To have a ſhrill ſound. 
- His big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in his ſound. Shak. As you like it. 
PIrER. . . [from pige.} One who 
plays on the pipe. | 
Pipers and trumpeters ſhall be heard no more in 
thee. Revelations. 


P1'PETREE. z. /. The lilac tree. 


PING. adj. [from pipe. This word is 


only uſed in low language.] 
1. Weak ; feeble; ſickly : from the weak 
voice of the ſick. | 
I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
, Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Hot; boiling : from the ſound of any 
thing that boils. 
Pi'ex1N. ./. [diminutive of pipe, a large 
veſſel.] A ſmall earthen boiler. 
A pipkin there like Homer's tripod walks. Pepe. 
Some officer might give conſent 
To a large cover'd pipkin in his tent. 
Pi'PPIN. 2. J. ¶ pufppnghe, Dut. Skinner. | 
A ſharp apple. 3 
Pippins take their name from the ſmall ſpots or 


Kivg. 


PIQ 

are called ſtone pippins from their obdurateneſs ; 
ſome Kentiſh pippins, becauſe they agree well with 
that ſoil ; others French pi/ pins, having their ori- 
ginal from France, which is the beſt bearer of any 
of theſe pippins ; the Holland fippin and the ruſſet 
Pippin, from its ruſſet hue ; but ſuch as are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of grey and white pippins are 
of equal goodneſs: they are generally a very plea- 
ſant fruit and of good juice, but ſlender bearers. 

Mertimer's Huſbandry. 

You ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, 
we will eat a laſt year's r ity in of my own graffing. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Entertain yourſelf with a pippin roaſted. Harvey. 

The pippin-woman, I look upon as fabulous. 

Lidifen. 

His foaming tuſks let ſome large pippin grace, 
Or *midf thoſe thund'ring ſpears an orange place. 
| King. 

This pippir ſhall another trial make; 

See from the core two kernels brown I take. 
PI QUANT. adj. | jiquant, French.] 
1. Pricking ; piercing; ſtimulating to the 

taſte. | 


Gay. 


There are vaſt monntains of a tranſparent rock | 


extremely ſolid, and as iuunt to the tongue as ſalt. 
Aadiſon on dra/y. 
2. Sharp; tart; pungent ; ſevere. 


Some think their wits aſleep, except they dart | 


out fomewhat that is iuant, and to the quick: 


that is a vein that would be bridled; and men 


ought to find the difference between ſaltneſs and 
bitterneſs, 
Men make their railleties as piguant as they can 
to wound the deeper. 
Pi QUAXNCY. 2. J. [from piguant.] Sharp- 
nels; tartneſs. 
Pr'QUANTLY, adv. 
Sharply ; tartly. | 
A ſmall miſtake may leave upon the mind the 
laſting memory of having been piquanrly, though 
wittily taunted. Locke. 
PIQUE. . J. [ pique, French.] 
1. An ill will; an offence taken; petty 
malevolence. | 
He had never any the leaſt pique, difference or 
jealouſy with the king his father. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
Men take up fiques and diſpleaſures at others, 
and then every opinion of the diſliked perſon mutt 
partake of his fate. Decay of Picty. 
Out of a perſonal pique to thoſe in ſervice, he 
ſtands as a looker on, when the government is at- 
tacked. | Aaddijon. 
2. A Rtrong paſſion. 
Though he have the / inte, and long, 
"Tis ſtill for ſomething in tae wrong; 
As women long, when they're with child, 
For things extravagant and wild, Hudil ras. 
3. Point; nicety; punctilio. 
Add long preſcription of eſtabliſh'd laws, 
And figue of honour to maintain a cauſe, 
An1 ſhame of change. Dryden. 
To Pique. v. a. | piguer, French.] 


[from piquant.] 


i. To touch with envy or virulency; to | 


put into fret; to kindle to emulation. 
Pigu'd by Protogenes's fame, | | 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came, 
To lee a rival and a friend, 
Prepar'd to cenſure or commend. 
2. To offend; to irritate. 
Why pique all mortals, that affe&t a name? 
A fool to pleaſure, yet a ſlave to fame! Pope. 
The lady was pigued by her indifference, and 
began to mention going away. Female Quixote. 
3. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To 
value; to fix reputation as on a point. 
[ /e piguer, French.] 
Children, having made it eaſy to part with what 
they have, may pigue themſelves in being kind. Lo. 
Men apply themſelves to two or three foreign, 
dead, and which are called the learned, languages; 


Peior. 


and pigue ibemſelves upon their ſkill in them. Locke: | 


; 


. 


Bacen's Eſlays. 


Government of the Tongue. | 


— 
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To PIQUEE R. v. 4. See Picxkzz. 
P1CQUEE RER. 2. J. A robber; x plan 
derer. Rather -pickeerer, 5 
When the guardian profeſſed to engage in fac 
the word was given, that the guardian Would 0 
be ſeconded by ſome other Picqueerers from 85 
ſame camp. | We 
PIP ECT. z. J. ¶ picguet, Fr.] A ons 
at cards, 
She commonly went up at ten, 
Unleſs piguet was in the way.. jt 
Inſtead of entertaining themſelves at A: 
Piguet, they would wreftle and pitch the har, 1 
PIRACY. z. J. [Tugaliia ; firatica, Lain: 
firaterie, French; from firate,] Thi 
act or practice of robbing on the ſez, 
Our gallants, in their freth gale of fortune, h 
gan to ſcum the ſeas with their piracies, Cena 
Now ſhall the ocean, as thy Thames, be {res 
From both thoſe fates of ſtorms and piracy. Mali 
Fame ſwifter than your winged navy flies, 
Sounding your name, and telling dreaiſul new; 
To all that piracy and rapine uſe, Mal r. 
His pretence for making war upon his neck. 
bours was their piracies; though he praQited the 
{ame trade. Arlutbr;, 
PIRATE. 2. J. [Twzlr; ; firata, Latin; 
Firate, French. ] 
1. A ſea-robber. 
| Pirates all nations are to proſecute, not ſo much 
in the right of their own fears, as upon the bat 
of human ſociety. Bacin, 
Relate, if bulineſs or the thirſt of gain 
Engage your journey o'er the pathleſ. main, 
Where ſavage pirates ſeek through ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. Pg. 
2. Any robber; particularly a bockſeller 
who ſeizes the copies of other men, 
To P'RATE. v. 2. {from the noun.} To 


rob by ſea. 

When they were a little got out of their forme 

condition, they robbed at land and Pirated by fea, 
| Aibullis. 
To PIRATE. v. a. | pirater, French.) 
To take by robbery. | 
They advertiſed, they would pir.ztc his edition, Pc 
PiRa"TICAL. adj. | piraticus, Lat. tron 
pirate.] 
1. Predatory ; robbing ; conſiſting in rob- 
ery. 

Having gotten together ſhips and barks, fell'o 
kind of piratical trade, robbing, ſpoiling, ante. 
ing priſoners the ſhips of all nations. bs: 

2. Practiſing robbery. 

The errours of the preſs were mali 
Piratical printers; to not one of warn en! 
gave any other encouragement, than that: 
proſecuting them. L. 

PisCa"TION, 2. /. [ fiſcatio, Lat.] Ine 
act or practice of nihing. | 
There are four books of cynegeticks, or bete. 
tion; five of halieuticks, or pi nm: 
by Ritterhufius. 72 e 
; 2 aif "I 
Pi'sCaRY. 2. /. A privilege 0: 2 
Pi'SCATORY. adj, | piſcatorits, Latin.) 

Relating to fiſhes. | 

On this monument is repreſented. Os 
Neptune among the ſatyrs, to ſhe that this poet 
was the inventor of pifcatory eclogues. Wi” 

Pisci'voxous. adj. | piſcis and c 
Fiſheating; living on fin. 

In birds that are not carniv9:045, dne _ 

ſwallowed into the crop or into 4 kind 3 
ſtomach, obſerved in piſcivorous birds, . . 
moiſtened and molliſied by ſome proper quic © 

ex clan: 


PIs H. inter. A contemptuous & 
tion. I'his is ſometimes ſpik 
written p/ogw, I know not te! 

rl | Loa, : mol 


in bas- relle, 


bore 12 3 
KI.ere he 


en a7 

* «+. 
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PIS 
mology, and imagine them formed by 
ance. - 
7 here was never yet philoſopher | 
That could endure the toothach patiently ; 
[oweyer they have writ the ſtile of Gods, | 
ind made a pip at chance or ſuſterance. Sbabeſp. 
dhe frowned and cried piſo, when J [aid a thing 
| that i fole. : : OPEcTator 
| 7, Pisu. v. z. [from the interjection. | 
Too e.preis contempt. ; 
9 over Jous Homer, ſhook his head, 
_ i 77 at every line of its ; Pope. 
. lar. z. / [mypa, Saxon; Fiſinlere, 
Putch.] An ant; an emmet. 

His cloaths, as atoms might prevail, f 
Mizht ft a piſrci r a whale, Prior. 

| Prejudictal to fruit are piſmires, caterpillars, and 
mice. Mortimer. 
9 PISS. v. a. [/ Her, French; prſſen, 

Dutch.] To make water. 

i charge the piſſing conduit run nothing but claret. 

5 Shakeſpeare. 

One aſs f itt, the teſt piſs for company. I. Eſer. 

Once poſſeſs d of what with care you fave, 

The wanton boys would piſs upon your grave. Dryd. 
piss. 2. J. [from the verb.] Urine; 

animal water. x) 

My ſplcen is at the little rogues, it would vex 
one more to be knocked on the head with a ins- 
et than a thunder bolt. Pape. 

Piss aB ED. z. ſs A yellow flower grow 
ing in the graſs. a 2.20 

p. SsBURNT. adj, Stained with urine. 

PisTACH10. 2. J. | prftache, Fr. piftacchi, 

Italian; pifachia, Latin. ] 

The i is of an oblong figure, pointed at 
both ends, about half an inch in length; the kernel 
of la green colour and a ſoft and unctuous ſub- 
#2rce, much like the pulp of an almond, of a 
plzalznt taſte : pifachios were known to the an- 
cients, and the Arabians call them prſtuch and 
uch, and we ſometimes fjftich nuts. 

P,lihior, fo they be good, and not muſty, joined 
with almonds, are an excellent nouriſher.. Bacon. 

| PISTE. . J. [French.] The track or 
tread a horſeman makes upon the ground 
he goes over, 

| P1eTiLLA'TION. 2. J. [ piftillum, Latin.] 
The act of pounding in a mortar. 

The beſt diamonds we have are comminuble, 
and fo far from breaking hammers, that they ſub- 
mt unto piftiliativn, and refiſt not an 0:dinary peſtle. 
| Brawn's Vulgar Errours. 
Pi5TOL, u. J. [ piſtole, piſtolet, Fr.] A 
mall handgun, 8 i 

thre? watch the door with piſtols, that none 
ould iſe out. SHabeſp. Merry Wives of Windſer. 

Ile whole body of the horſe paſſed within piſtol- 
fot of the Cottage, Clarenden. 

Qicklilyer diſcharged from a piſtol will hardly 


, + voman had a tubercle in the great canthus of 
ue eze, of the bigneſs of a piſtz/-bullet. Wiſeman. 
How Verres is leſs qualify'd to ſteal, 


mY | Tung. 
„sror. v. 4. [ piſtoler, French.] To 
. ſhoot with a piſtol. | 
"STOLE, x. /. [ piſtole, French.) A 
coin of many countries and many de- 
grees of value. 
bibel diſpurden him of many hund ] 

_ * Fall diſbur y hundred piftoles 
5 Te him lighter for the journey. —— 
| »TOLET, z. J. [diminutive of p:/tol 
A little piſtol. : 8 

I Thote unlickt bear-whelps, unfil'd piftolets, 
more than cannon -ſhot, avails or lets. Donne. 


Pi'srox. 8 +. J 
able _— Piſton, Fr.] The move- 


Hill. 


Wich ſword and Fiſtl, than with wax and ſeal. 


in ſeveral machines; as _ 


p.erce through a parchment. Brown's Vulgar Err. | 


PT 
pumps and ſyringes, whereby the ſuction 


or attraction 1s cauſed ; an embolus. 
PIT. 2. J. [| pre, Saxon. ] 
1. A hole in the ground. 
Tumble me into tome loathſome pit, 
Where never man's eye may behold my body. 
Sake peare. 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit; 
It is more worthy to leap in ourſelves, 
Than tarry till they puſh us. Shak, Fulins Cæſar. 
by percolation of the ſalt through the 1and ; but 
in ſome places of Africa, the water in ſuch pirs 
will become brackiſh again. Bacon, 
2. Abyſs; profundity. 
| Get you gone, 
And from the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i' th' morning. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Into what it thou ſeeſt 
From what height fallen. 
3. The grave. | 
O Lord, think no ſcorn of me, let I become 
like them that go down into the pit. Pſ. xxvlii. 1. 
4. The area on which cocks fight; whence 
the phraſe, to fly the pit. 
Make him glad, at leaſt, to quit 
His victory, and fly the pit. Hudibras. 
They managed the diſpute as fiercely as two 
game-cocks in the pit. Locke en Education. 
5. The middle part of the theatre. 
Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the , 
Ant in their folly ſhew the writer's wit. 
Now luck for us, and a kind hearty it; 
. For he who pleaſes, never fails of wit. Dryden. 
6. [Pis, peis, old French; from fecus, 
Latin.) Any hollow of the body: as, 
the it of the ſtomach ; the arm git. 
7. A dint made by the finger. 
8. A mark made by a diſeaſe, 


Pits upon the ſea-thore turn into freth water, 


Milton. 


To PIT. v, 4. 
1. To preſs into hollows. 


An anaſarca, a ſpecies of dropſy, is characteriſed 


by the ſhining and ſoftneſs of the ſkin, which 
gives way to the leaſt impreſſion, and remains pirr-d 
tor ſome time. Sharp. 
2. To mark with ſmall hollows, as by the 
ſmall pox. | 
P1'TAPAT. 2. /. [probably from pas a 
fas, or patte patte, French. | 
1. A flutter; a palpitation. 
A lion meets him, and the fox's heart went pita - 
at. 
SA light quick ſtep. 
Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot through 
the dark alley: no, *tis the ſon of a mare that's 


broken looſe, and munching upon the melons. 
Dryden. 
PITCH. 2. J. [ pic, Saxon; pix, Latin. ] 
1. The reſin of the pine extracted by 
fire and inſpiſſated. | 
They that touch pitch will be defiled. Proverbs. 
A rainy vapour 
Comes on as blacke as pitch. Chapman. 
Of air and water mixed together, and con- 
ſumed with fire, is made a black colour; as in 
charcoal, oil, pitch, and links. Prucbam. 
A veſſel ſmear'd round with pitch. Milton. 
2. [From pics, French. SAinner.] Any 
degree of elevation or height. | 
Lovely concord and moſt ſacred peace 
Doth nouriſh virtue, and faft friendſhip breeds, 
Weak ſhe makes ſtrong, and ſtrong things does 
increaſe, | 
Till it the pitch of higheſt praiſe exceeds. Spenſer, 
How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars. SLH. 
Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts 
To mount aloft with thy imperial miftreſs, 
And mount her pitch. Shakeſpeare's Titus Andren. 
Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, 
I have, perhaps, ſome ſhallow judgment. Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


L'Eſtrange. 


PLE 


That greate worke, unleſſe the ſeede of Jove, 
The deathleſſe muſes, undertake, maintaines a pitch 


above 
All mortall powers. Chapman. 
| Down they fell, 
Driv'n headlong from the pirch-of heav'n, down 
Into this deep. Milton's Paradiſe Log. 
Others expectation was raiſed to a higher pitch 


than probably it would. Hammond. 
Cannons ſhoot the higher pitches, + ö 
The lower we let down their breeches. MHadibras. 


Ailcibiades was one of the beſt orators of his age, 
notwithſtanding he lived at a time when learning 
was at the higheſt pitch. Addiſon, 

3. Higheſt riſe. ' Not uſed. | 

A beauty waining, and diſtreſſed widow, ©: 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thbughts 
To baſe declenſion and loath'd bigamy. 

4. State with reſpe& to lowneſs or height. 
From this high pitch let us deſcend 
A lower flight; and ſpeak of things at hand. Milt. 

By how much from the top of wond'rous glory, 
Strongelt of mortal men, 

To lowelt pitch of abject fortune thou art fall'n. 
Milton. 
5. Size; ſtature. ; 

That infernal monſter having caſt 
His weary foe into the living well, WE 

Gan high advance his broad diſcolour'd breaſt 
Above his wonted pitch. 

Were the whole frame here, 
It is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not ſufficient to contain it. Shake 

It turn'd itſelf to Ralpho's ſhape ; | 
So like in perſon, garb, and fir, 
*Twas hard © interpret which was which. Hudibr. 

6. Degree; rate. | 

To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 

Nations; and bring home ſpoils, with infinite 
Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pirch 


Of human glory. HMiltins 
Our retident Tom 
From Venice is come, 

And hath left the ſtateſman behind him, - 


Talks at the ſame pitch, 

Is as wiſe, is as rich, 
And juſt where you left him, you find him. Denb. 
Princes that fear d him, grieve ; concern'd to ſee 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. 
Evangelical innocence, ſuch as the goſpel actepts, 
though mingled with ſeveral infirmities and defłcts, 
yet amounts to ſuch a pitch of righteouſneſs, as we 
call ſincerity. Scuth. 
When the ſun's heat is thus far advanced, tis but 
juſt come up to the iteh of another ſet of vege- 


” 


tables, and but great enough to excite the terreſtrial 


particles, which are more ponderouss H/::devard. 
To PITCH. v. a. preterite pitched, par- 
ticiple pitched, anciently pigbt. See 
Picar. | apficeiare, lane, 
1. To fix; 4o plant. 
On Dardan plains the Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions. Shak. Trailus and Craſſida. 
Sharp ftakes, pluckt out of hedges, 
They p:rch:d in the ground. Shake(p. Henry VI. 
He counſeled him how to hunt his game, 
What dart to caft, what net, what toile to pitch. 
| Fairfax. 
Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadows 
Knoles. 
When the victor 
Had conquer'd Thebes, he pitch'd upon the plain 
His mighty camp. Dryden's Kright's Tales 
To Chaſſis' pleaſing plains he took his way, 
There pitcb' d his tents, and there reſoly'd to ſtay. 
Dryden. 
The trenches firſt they paſs'4, then took their way 
Where their proud foes in pitch'd pavilicns lay. 
5 Dryden. 


2. To order regularly. 
In ſetting down the form of common prayer, 
there was no need to mention the learning of a tit, or 
the unfitneſs of an ignorant miniſter, more than 
that he, which deſcribeth the manner how to 
pi. # 
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1. To light; to drop. 


PIT 
' pitch a field, ſhould ſpeak of moderation and ſo- 


briety in diet. Hooker. 
One pitched battle would determine the fate o 
the Spaniſh continent. Aadifon on the War. 
3. To throw headlong ; to caſt forward. 
They'll not pitch me i' th' mite, | 
Unleſs he bid em. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
They would wreſtle, and pitch the bar for a 
whole afternoon. | Spectator. 
4. To ſmear with PIT RH. [yico, Latin; 


from the noun.] 5 
The Trojans mount their ſhips, born on the 
waves, 
And the piteb'd veſſels glide with eaſy force. Dryd. 
Some pitch the ends of the timber in the walls, 
to preſerve them from the mortar. Mcoxon. 
I pitch'd over the convex very thinly, by drop- 
ping melted pitch upon it, and warming it to keep 
the pitch ſoft, whilſt I ground it with the concave 
copper wetted to make it ſpread evenly all over the 
CONVEX. Newton's Opticks. 
5. To darken. 
The air hath ſtarv'd the raſes in her cheeks, 
And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face. SH. 
Soon he found 


The welkin pitch'd with ſullen cloud. Addiſon. | 
6. To pave. Ainſworth. 


To PITCH. v. #. 


When the ſwarm is ſettled, take a branch of 
the tree whereon they pitch, and wipe the hive 
clean. ; . Mortimer. 

2. To fall headlong. 

The courſer o'er the pommel caſt the knight; 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 

He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryd. 
3. To fix choice: with «por. | 

We think *tis no great matter which, 
They're all alike, yet we ſhall pitch | 
On one that fits our purpoſe. Hudibras. 

A free agent will pitch upon ſuch a part in his 
choice, with knowledge certain. More's Divine Dial. 

I pitched upon this conſideration, that parents 
owe their children, not only material ſubſiſtence, 
but much more ſpiritual contribution to their mind. 

x Digby on the Soul. 

The covetous man was a good while at a ſtand; 
but he came however by degrees to pitch upon one 
thing after another. L* Eftrange. 

Pitch upon the beſt courſe of life, and cum 
will render it the moſt eaſy. Tillotſon. 

I tranſlated Chaucer, and amongſt the reſt pirched 

on the wife of Bath's tale. Dryden. 

4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 
They i:ched by Emmaus in the plain. 1 Mac. 

Pi'TCHER. z. /. | picher, French. ] 

1. An earthen veſic] ; a water pot. 

With ſuddain fear her pitcher down ſhe threw, 
And fled away. Spenjore 

Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants ; 
Beſides old Gremio is hearkening. AIShakeſprare. 

We read of kings, and gods, that kindly rc2k 
A pitcher fill d with water from the brook. Carew. 
 Pyrejcus was only famous for countericiting all 
Þaſfe things; as earthen pitchers and a ſcullery. 

f Peacham on Drawing. 

Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry, 

Not if he drown himſelf. Dryden. 
2. An inſtrument to pierce the ground 
in which any thing is to be fixed. 

To the hills poles muſt be ſet deep in the ground, 
with a ſquare iron pitcher or crow. Mortimer. 

P1"TCHFORK. 2. / | pitch and fort.] A 
fork with which corn is thrown upon 
the waggon. 

An old lord in Leiceſterſhire amuſed himſelf with 
mending pitch forłs and ſpades for his . 

| ,t. 

Pi'rekix Ess. 2. /. [from pitchy.] Black- 
neſs; darkneſs. 13 

P1'TCHY. adj. from pitch.] 


4. Smeared with pitch. 


T 

The planks, their pirchy cov'rings waſh'd away, 

Now yield ; and now a yawning breach diſplay. Dry. 
2. Having the qualities of pitch. 

Native petroleum, found floating upon ſome 
ſprings, is no other than this very itchy ſubſtance, 
drawn forth of the ſtrata by the water. V vodvard. 

3. Black; dark; diſmal, 
Night is fled, 
Whoſe pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. Shakeſp. 

I will ſort a pitchy day for thee. Shakeſpeare, 

Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears, 

Friend to our woe, and parent of our fears; 
Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites, 
With ſtars unnumber d. Prior. 
Pi"TCOAL. z. J. ¶ pit and coal.] Foſſile 
coal. 

The beſt fuel is peat, the next charcoal made of 
pitccal or cinders. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Pi'TMAax. 2. . [pit and man.] He that 
in ſawing timber works below in the 

It. 

With the pitſaw they enter the one end of the 
ſtuff, the topman at the top, and the pitman under 
him: the topman obſerving to guide the ſaw 
exactly, and the pitman drawing it with all his 
ſtrength perpendicularly down. Maxon. 

Pi'Tsaw. 2. /. ¶ pit and /aw.] The large 
ſaw uſed by wo men, of whom one is 
in the pit. 

The pit/azv is not only uſed by thoſe workmen 
that ſaw timber and boards, but is alſo for ſmall 
matters uſed by joiners. Moæon. 

PIT EOus. adj. | from pity.] 
1. Sorrowful; mournful; exciting pity. 

When they heard that pitecus ſtrained voice, 

In haſte forſook their rural merriment. Spenſer. 

The moſt arch deed of pitecus maſſacre, 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakeſpeare. 

Which when Deucalion with a pitcous look 


Beheld, he wept. | Dryden. 
2. Compaſſionate; tender, 
If the ſeries of thy joys 
Permit one thought leſs cheerful to ariſe, 
Piteous transfer it to the mournful ſwain. Prior. 


She gave him, piteous of his caſe, _ 
A ſhaggy tap'ſtry. Peoge's Dunciad. 
3. Wretched; paltry; pitiful. 
Pitecus amends! unleſs 
Be meant our grand foe. 
PI“ TEOVUSET. adv. from 7iteons. | 
piteous manner. 
I muſt talk of murthers, rapes, and maſſacres, 
Ruthful to hear, yet pirecuſly perform'd. Shak. ſp. 
Pi*"TEOUSNESS. 2. J. [from itecus.] SOr- 
rowfulneſs; tenderneſs. | | 
Pi'TraLL. 2. J. [fit and Fall.] A pit 
dug and covered, into which a paſſenger 
falls unexpectedly. 
Poor bird! thoud ſt never fear the net nor lime, 
The pirfall nor the gin. Abakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thieves dig concealed pirfalls in his way. Sandys. 
Theſe hidden pitfalls were ſet thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, fo that throngs of people fell 
into them. | Addiſon. 
PITH. . /. [ itte, Dutch. ] 
1. The marrow of the plant; the ſoft part 
in the midſt of the wood. 
If a cion, fit to be ſet in the ground, hath the 
fith finely taken forth, and not altogether, but 
ſome of it leſt, it will bear a fruit with little or no 
core. Bacou's Natural Hiſtory. 
Her ſolid bones convert to {ol;1 wood, 
To ith her marrow, and to ſap her blood. Dryden. 
2. Marrow. | 
As doth the pith, which leſt our bodies ſlac k, 
Strings faſt the little bones of neck and back ; 
So by the foul doth death firing heav 'n and earth. 
Donne. 
The vertebres are all perforated in the middle, 
with a large hole for the ſpinal marrow or pith to 
paſs along. Ray. 
5 


In a 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 


P1T 
3. Strength; force. Pith in Scotland] 
still retained as denoting ſtrength eiche 
corporeal or intellectual: as, hs = 
all your pzrh. " 
Leave your England, 

Guarded with grandſires, babies, and old Wo 
Or paſs'd, or not arriv'd to pitb and puiffance, 2 
Since theſe arms of mine had even years 12 : 


Shakehhon, 


4. Energy; cogency ; fulneſs of jor; 


ment; cloſeneſs and vigour of thouphy 


and ſtile. 
5. Weight; moment; principal part, 
That's my pith of bulineſs 
Twixt you and your poor brother. Sbabe gn 
Enterprizes of great pith and moment, 2 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And loſe the name of action. Shak ſpear: Aline 
6. The quinteſſence; the chief part, 
The owner of a foul diſeaſe, 
To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 
Ev'n on the pith of life. 


one 


ſtrength. 
No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, bis 
fitbineſs in uttering, his complaint of love, 6 
lovely. Stor 
P1"THLESS. adj. [from pith.] i 
1. Wanting pith ; wanting ſtrength. 

_ Weak ſhoulders over-born with burthening grief, 
And pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine 
That drops his ſapleſs branches to the ground, Gil. 

2. Wanting energy; wanting force. 
P1'THY. adj. [from pith. 1 
1. Conſiſting of pith ; abounding ik 
ith. 
F The pithy fibres brace and ſtitch together the 
ligneous in a plant. Grow Ch. 
The Herefordian plant that likes ; 
T' approach the quince, and th' elder's pitly fem, 


2. Strong ; forcible; energetick, 
Yet the with pithy words, and counſel ſad, 
Still ſtrove their ſudden rages to revoke; 
That at the laſt, ſuppreſling fury mad, 


They 'gan abſtain. Spenſer 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art, 

More pleaſant, pirhy, and effectual, 

Than hath been taught by any. Sal. pet. 
Many rare pirhy ſaws concerning | 

The worth of. aſtrologic learning. Hudilru. 


This pithy ſpeech prevail d, and all agreed. 14. 
In all theſe, Goodman Fact waz very Hort, dat 
pithy; for he was a plain home-ſpun man. Ai, 
PICTIABLE. adj. | pitoyable, French; fron 
pity.] Deſerving pity. 
The picjable perſons relieved, are conſtant! ddt 
your eye. | Autun. 
Pi TIABLENESS. #. . [from Pitta 
State of deſerving pity. 
Fer the pitiableneſs of his ignorance aud 
miſtake, ſo long as they laſted, his neglect there" 
may be excuſed and connived at. ActS 100 
Pi"TIFUL. adj. | pity and full. 
1. Melancholy; moving compaſſion. 
Some, who have not deſerved judgment 0 den, 
have been for their good's ſake cyt ! 
carried ſtrajght to the bough ; a thing ine ws 
pitiful and horrible. "Opt" 
A ſight moſt pitifu! in the meaneft wth | 
Paſt ſpeaking of in a king. ae. Ag L, 
Strangely viſited people, 
All ſwoln and ulc'rous, pitiful to the ede, 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. S, 
Will he his p#if#!/ complaints renew 
For freedom with afflicted language ſue? . 55 
The conveniency of this will appeal, wa 1 
ſider what a pftiful condition we had been . 


4 unwited 


zp 1 
dre. 


* 


2. Tender; compaſſionate. Wadd 


PEE 


7 heart were flint, Ike Edward's, 
0 Vdende (oft and pitiful, like mines. Shakeſp. 
Be iriful to my condemned ions, 
Whote ſouls are not corrupted. Shakeſpeare. 
| tible ; deſpicable. 


3. Paltry; en, 
kat's villanous, and it a 
| 3 che lool that uſes it. Stateſpeare's Hamlet. 
2 in a wild pamphlet, beſides other pitiful 
87 


would ſcarce aliove him to be a gentle- 
; | Morton. 
doom of fallen man, to exhauſt his 
air his health, and perhaps to ſpin 
4 himſelf into one pitiful contro- 
| - Lerted concluſions South. 
Sin can pleaſe no longer, than for that pitiful 
ſpace of time while it is committing; and ſurely. 
the preſent pleaſure of a ſinful act is a poor coun- 
tervail for the bitterneſs which begins where the 
akon ends, and laſts for ever.  $:uth. 
if theſe pitiful! ſhanks were anſwerable to this 
ine head, I ſhould defy all my enemies. 
braaching Head, L Eftrenge. 
What entertainment can be raiſed from ſo pitiful 
\ machine, where we ſee the ſucceſs of the battle 
from the beginning ? . Dryden. 
„rie ulx. adv. [from pitiful. ] 
1. With pity ; wich compaſſion. 
Picifully behold the forrows of our hearts. 
: | Common Prayer. 
2. Mournfully; in a manner that moves 


compattion. 
He beat him moſt pitificlly 5 nay, 
He beat him moſt unpitifully. Shakeſpcarce 
Some of the philotophers doubt whether there 
wee ey ſach thing as ſenſe of pain; and yet, 
when any great evil has bzen upon them, they 
would figh and groan as pirifaily as other men. 
Tillotſan. 


malignitic: 
m in. 
This is the 
time and imp 
out bis days an 


z. Contemptibly; deſpicably. 

Thoſe men, who give themſelves airs of bravery 
on retlefting upon the laſt ſcenes of others, may 
bhave the moſt pirifully in their own. Clarifa. 

Pi 11FULNESS, 2. /. [from pitiful.) 
1. Tenderneſs; mercy z compaſſion. 

Bafiiius giving the infinite terms of praiſes to 
Zelmane's vatour in conguering, and pitifulreſs 
in | cloning, commanded no more words to be 
made of it. Sidney. 

2. Peſpicableneſs; contemptibleneſs; 

PIT:LESLY, adv. | from pitileſs.] With- 
out mercy. | 

Pirieksx ESS. 2. J. Unmereifulneſs. 


PLTILESS. adj, [from pity.) Wanting 


pity; wanting compatliion ; mercileſs. 
Fan be ve ſure, but proud and fittlefs, 
Az is a lor, that all things doth proſtrate, 
Finding a tree alone all comfortieſs, 
Beats on it Eronaly, it to ruinate. 
: Had!t tags in perſon ne'er offended me, 
L472 lor dus iake um 1 now pitileſss 'Shakeſpeares 
: My chance, I ſee, 
Patt made ev'n pity pitileſs in thees Fair fax. 
pon my Iivid lips beſtow a kifs, 
Nor tear your kiiles can reſtore my breath; 
Lien SUR 472 nod mare pitilejs that: death. Dryden. 
P; TTANCE. # /. | pitance, French; fietan- 
tin, Italian.) N 5 
. An illowance of meat in a monaſtery, 


2 A x * 0 7 1 
4 41 final] DIrilon. 


S fen ſer. 
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Then at my lodging, 
© 071 is this, that at fo ſiender warning 
eue ta have a thin and ſlender pittance. 
Shakeſpeares 
ſared a miſerable fittance for himſelf. 
L'Eſtrange. 
a ſmall pittancc left, with which I might 
Xs Arbuthnot. 
5 them loſe the greateſt part of the ſmall 
Iiuanerc of learning they received at the univerſity. 
1 Fe Sevift's Miſcellanies. 
Pat bs earn'd pictarce to pcor neighbours went: 


The; had bis ans, ad he had his content. Harte. 
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ches a molt pitiful ambi- 


PIV 


PI TVI E. 2. /. [pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat.] 
Phlegm. | 
Serous defluxions and redundant pityite were the 
product of the winter, which made women ſubject 
to abortions, ' Arbuthnot. 
PiTv"1ToOus. adj. | fituiteſus, Lat. pitui- 
teux, French. ] Conliſting of phlegm. 
It is thus with women only that abound with 
pituitous and watery humours. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are weakneſs, 
waterineſs and turgidity of the eyes, pituit5us vomit- 
ing and laborious breathing. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
The lungs are formed, not only to admit, by 
turns, the vital air by inſpiration, and excluding 


it by reſpixation ; but likewiſe to ſeparate and diſ- 


charge the redundant pituitous or flegmatick parts 
of the blood. | Blackmore. 
PI'TY. 2 /. [ fitze, French; pieta, Ital.] 
1. Compaſſion; ſympathy with miſery; 
tenderneſs for pain or uneaſineſs. 
Wan and meagre let it look, 
With a piry-moving ſhape. 
An ant dropt into the water; a woodpizeon took 
pity of her, and threw her a little bough. 
L'Eſtrange. 
Leſt the poor ſhould ſeem to be wholly diſregarded 
by their maker, he hath implanted in men a quick 
and tender ſenſe of pity and compaſſion. Calamy. 
When ZEneas is. forced in his own defence to 
kill Lauſus, the poet ſhows him compaſſionate 
he has pity on his beauty and youth, and is loth 
to deſtroy ſuch a maſterpiece of nature. 
0 1e mournful train, 
With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
Beſought his pity to their helpleſs kind. Dryden. 
2. A ground of pity; a ſubject of pzzy or 
of grief, | 
That he is old, the more is the pity, his white 
hairs do witnels it. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
uljus Cæſar writ a collection of apophthegms ; 
it is pity his book is loſt. | Bacon. 
 *Tis great pity we do not yet ſee the hiſtory of 
Chaſmir. Temple. 
Sec, where ſhe comes, with that high air and 
mien, 
Which marks in bonds the greatneſs of a queen 
What pity tis. Dryden. 
What pity tis you are not all divine. Dryden. 
Who would not be that youth ? what piry is it 
That we can die but once to ſerve our country ? 


Addiſon. 


3. It has in this ſenſe a plural. 
language. | 
Singleneſs of heart being a virtue ſo neceſſary, 


*tis a thoutand ities it ſhould be diſcountenanced. 
Lerange. 


To PIT TY. v. a. [ pitoyer, French.] To 
compaſſionate miſery; to regard with 
tenderneſs on account of unhappineſs. 

When I deſired their leave, that] might pry 
him, they took from me the uſe of mine own 
houſe, . © Shakeſpeare 

He made them to be piticd of all. Pſalm cvi. 46. 

You I could pity thus forlorn. Milton. 

Compaſſionate my pains ! the pities me | 
To one that aſks the warm return of love, 
Compaſſion's crueity, tis ſcorn, 'tis death. Addif. 

Pity weaknets and ignorance, bear with the 

dulneis of underſtandings, or perverieneſs of tem- 
pers. | . Law. 

The man is to be pitied, who in mat ters of mo- 
ment has to do with a ſtaunch metaphyſiclan; 
doubts, d:ſputes, and conjectures will be the plague 
of his life, Btattie. 

ToPrTy. v. 4. To be compaſſionate. 

J will not pizy nor fpare, nor have mercy, but 
deftroy them. Jeremiab, xiii. 14. 

Pi'vor. 2. /. [ pivot, French.] A pin 
on which any thing turns. 

When a man dances on the rope, the body is a 
weight balanced on its feet, as upon two pives. 

: e Dryden's Dufreſuay. 


Villen. 


Dryden. 


In low 


P L A 
Pix. x. /. [pixis, Latin.] A little cheft - 
or box, in which the conſecrated hoſt 


1s kept in Roman catholick countries. 
| Hanmer. 
He hath ſtolen a pix, and hanged muſt a be. 
Shakeſpeares 
PI“zz LE. 2. /. [quaſi piſile. Minſhew.) 
The pixæle in animals is official to urine and ge- 
neration. | Brown. 
PLA CABLE. adj. [ placabilis, Latin. ] 
Willing or poſſible to be appeaſed. 
. Since I ſought 
By pray'r th' offended deity t* appeaſe ; 
Methought I ſaw him placable and mild, 
Bending his ear. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Thoſe implanted anticipations are, that there 
is a god, that he is placable, to be feared, honoured, 
loved, worſhipped, and obeyed. Hale. 
PLACABILITY. a 1. J. [from placable.} 
PLACCABLENESs. Willingneſs to be 
appeaſed; poſſibility to be appeaſed. 
The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment ſhew the general conſent of all nations in 
their opinion of the mercy and placability of the 
divine nature. Anonymous. 
PLACARD. J z. /. | plakaert, Dutch; 
PLAC4RT. placard, French.] An 
edit; a declaration; a manifeſto. 
To PLACAT E. v. a. [ flaceo, Latin.] Te 
appeaſe; to reconcile. This word is 


uſed in Scotland. 

That the effect of an atonement and reconcilia- 
tion was to give all mankind a right to approach 
and rely on the protection and beneficence of a 
placated deity, is not deducible from nature. Forbes. 

PLACE. x. J. | place, French; piazza, 
Italian; from platea, Latin. ] 
1. Particular portion of ſpace. 
Search you out a place to pitch your tents. Deut. 
We accept it always and in all places. Acłs, xxiva 
Here I could frequent 
With worſhip, place by place, where he vouchſaf'd 
Preſence divine, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

I will teach him the names of the moſt cele- 

brated perſons who frequent that place. Addiſen. 
2. Locality ; ubiety ; local relation. 

Place is the relation of diſtance betwixt any 
thing, and any two or more points conſidered as 
keeping the tame diſtance one with another; and 
ſo as at reſt: it has ſometimes a more confuſed 
ſenſe, and ftands for that ſpace which any body 
takes up. Locke. 

3. Local ctiſtence. : | 

The earth and the heaven fled away, and there 

was found no place for them. Revelations, XxX. 11 
4. Space in general. 
All bodies are conſin'd within ſome place; 
But ſhe all glace within herſelf confiness Dawes 
5. Separate room. 
In his brain | : 
He hath ſtrange places cram'd with obſervation. 
Shakeſpeare 

His catalogue had an eſpecial Place for ſequeſtered 

divines. | Fell. 
6. A ſeat; reſidence; manſion, 

The Romans ſhall take away both our place and 
nation. Jahn. 

Saul ſet him up a Flace, and is gone down to 
Gilg! I Samuc!. 

7. Paſſage in writing. 

Hoſea faith of the Jews, they have reignel, bu: 
not by m2; which p/ace proveth, that there are 
governments which God doth not avow. Bacon. 

I could not pals by this place, without giving 
this ont explication. Barnet s Theory of the Eartb. 

8. Ordinal relation. 

What ſcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the 
firſt place both of credit and obedience is due. Heobr. 

Let the eye be ſatisfied in the firſt place, even 
againſt ail other reaſons, and let the compaſs. be 
rather in your eyes than in your hands. _— 
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We tall extinguiſh this melancholy thought, of 
our being overlooked by our Maker, it we confider, 
in the firſt place, that be is omnipreſent; and, 
in the ſecond, that he is omniſcient. Addiſon. 

9. State of actual operation; effect. 
I know him a notorious liar; 
Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward; 
Vet theſe fix'd evils fit ſo fic in him, : 
That they take p/ace, when virtue's Neely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind. Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe fair overtures made by men well citeemed 
for honeſt dealing, could take no place. Haywward. 

They are defects, not in the heart, but in the 
brain; for they take place in the Routeſt natures. 

Bacon. 

With faults confeſs'd commiſſion'd her to go, 

If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. Dryden. 

M here arms take place, all other pleas are vain ; 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love main- | 

tain. Dryden. 

To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took 
not place. Dryden's Dedication to his Fables. 

Somewhat may be invented, perhaps more ex- 
celient than the firft deſign; though Virgil muſt 
be Kill excepted, when that perhaps takes place. 

Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 

It is ſtupidly fooliſh to venture our ſalvation upon 
an experiment, which we have all the reaſon ima- 
ginable to think God will not ſuſter to take place. 

Alttertury. 


* 


10. Exiſtence. 

Mixt government, partaking of the known forms 
received in the ſchoo's, is by no means of Gothick 
invention, but bath p/ace in nature and wp 

| <vifte 
11. Rank; order of priority. 
The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this 
center, 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place. Shak ſprare. 
12. Precedence ; priority. This ſenſe is 


commonly uſed in the phraſe toe place. 
Do you think I'd walk in any plot, 
Where madam Sempronia ſhoutd take p/ace of me, 
And Fulvia come i' the rear? Ben Jorſon's Catiline. 
There would be left no meaſures of credible and 
incredible, if doubtſul propoſitions take place before 
ſelf-evident. Locke. 
As a Britiſh frecholder, I ſhould not ſcruple 
taking place of a French marquis. Addiſon's Frech. 
13. Office; publick character or employ- 
ment. 
Do you your office, or give up your place, 
And you ſhall well be ſpared. Shakeſpeare. 
If 'm traduc'd by tongues that neither know 
My faculties nor pe:ion ; 
"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through. Shakeſpeare. 
The horſemen came to Lodronius, as unto the 
moſt valiant captain, beſeeching him, inſtead of 
their treacherous general, to take upon him the 
lace Knelles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Is not the biſhops bill deny'sc. 
And we fill threaten d to be try'd ? 
You ſee the king embraces 
Thoſe counſels he approv'd betore ; 
Nor doth he promiſe, which is more, 
That we ſhall have their places. Denbam. 
Penſions in private were the ſenate's aim; 
And patriots for a place abandon'd fame. Garth. 
Some magiſtrates are contented, that their places 
ſhould adorn them; and ſome ſtudy to adorn their 
places, and reflect back the luſtre they receive from 
thence. Atterbury. 


14. Room; way; ſpace for appearing or 
acting given by ceſſion; not oppoſition. 
Avenge not yourſelves, but rather give place unto 
Wrath. Remans. 
He ſtood aſtride, and to his fellows cry'd, 
Give place, and mark the difference if you can, 
Between a woman warrior and a man. Dryden. 
Victorious York did firſt, with fam'd ſucceſs, 


To his known valour make the Dutch give place. 
Dryden. 


q 


FLA 


| The ruftick honours of the {cythe and ſhare, 
Give p/ace to ſwords and plumes, the pride of war. 
: | Dryden. 
15. Ground; room. 
Ye ſeck to kill me, becauſe my word hath no 
place in you. | John, viii. 37. 
There is no place of doubting, but that it was 
the very ſame. Hemimynd's Fundamentals. 

16. Station in life. 


and Cailings, all ſpiritual and temporal bleſſings, 
which he ſees wanting to them. Duty of Aan. 

To PLACE. w, a. { placer, French; from 
the noun.] 


or office. | 
Place ſuch over them to be rulers. Ex. xviil. 21. 
He placed forces in all the fenced cities. 2 Chren. 
And I will place within them as a guide 

My umpire conſcience, whom it they will hear, 

Light after light well us'd they thall attain, 


And at the end perſiſting fate arrive. Milton. 
Our two tirit parents yet the only two 
Of mankind in the happy garden piac'd, Milton. 


2. To fix; to ſettle; to eltabliſh. 
Thoſe accuſations had been more reaſonable, if 
placed on inferior perſons. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
God or nature has not any where placed any ſuch 


juriſdiction in the firſt born. Lickes 
3. To put our at intereſt, 
Twas his care | 
To place on good fecurity his gold. Pope. 


PLa'CER. 2. /. [from place.) One that 
places. 
| Sovereign lord of creatures all, 
Thou /acer of plants, both humble and tall. Sper}, 
PLA'CID. adj. | placidus, Latin.] 
1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. 

It conduceth unto long life and to the more 
placid motion of the ſpirits, that men's actions be 
free. Hacou. 

2. Soft; kind; mild. 
That placid aſpect and meek regard, 
Rather than aggravate my evil ſtate, 
Would ſtand between me and thy father's ire. Milt. 
PLA'CIDLY. adv. from placid. ] Miidly; 
gently. 


you cait a piece of iron, the liquor, whoſe parts 
moved uniformly and placidly before, by altering 
its motion, it begins to penetrate and ſcatter abroad 
particles of the iron. | Boyle. 

The water eaſily inſinuates itſelf into, and pla- 
cidly diſtends the tubes and veſſels of vegetables. 

Woodward. 
PLA'cir. 2. J. ¶ placitum, Lat.] Decree 
determination. 

We ſpend time in defence of their placits, which 
might have been employed upon the univerſal 
author. = Dog Glanville, 

Prackkr, or f/agquet. u. J. A petticoat. 
You might have pinch'd a p/aquet, it was ſenſe- 

leſs. | Shakeſpeare. 

The bone-ach is the curſe dependant on thoſe 
that war for a plaguet. Shake. Troilus and Creſſida. 

PLa'GiaRisSM. #. J. 

| Theft; literary adoption of the thoughts 
or works of another. 

With great impropriety, as well as plagiariſm, 
they have moſt injuriouſly been transferred into 
proverbial maxims. Swift. 

PLA'GIARY. . . [from plagium, Lat.] 
1. A thief in literature; one who ſteals 
the thoughts or writings of another. 

The enſuing diſcourſe, left I chance to be tra- 
duced for a plagiary by him who has played the 
thief, was one of thoſe that, by a worthy hand, were 
ſtolen from me. South. 

Without invention, a painter is but a copier, 
and a poet but a plagiary of others; both are 

allowed ſometimes to copy and tranſlate» Dryden. 


God would give them, in their ſeveral places | 


1. To put ia any place, rank, condition, 


If into a phial, filled with good ſpirit of nitre, 


[from plagrary.] | 


EL:A 
2. The crime of literary theft. Ne 
Plagiary had not its nativity wit! 
began when the paucity of bcoks cad g 
that invention. | , mY 
PLAGUE. a. / [plaghe, Dutch, 1, 
Teutonick ; plaga, Latin; die * 
1. Peſtilence; a diſeaſe emiuently 4 
gious and deſtructive. I 
Thou art a bile, 
A plagne-fore or imboſs d carbuncle 
In my corrupted blood. Shatſprare'; Ne 2 
The general opinion is, that years Hot are a. 
are moſt peſtilent; yet many times there hat 
great plagues in dry years. Bacon's Natura j! Fa 
Snakes, that uſe within thy houſe for ia 
Securely lurk, and, like a Pia gue, invade 5 
Thy cattle with venom, May's Fin 
All thoſe p/agues, which earth and air Ha 
Firſt on inferiour creatures try'd their force, =D 
And laſt they ſeized on man. Lee and Dryg-., 
2, State of miſery. ; 
; I am ſet in my plague, an my heavinef; i; en 
in my ſight. Pain wait, 1+, 
3. Any thing troubleſome or vexatiou, 
"Tis the time's plague, when madmen lad ne 
blind. NO Shale tun 
I am not mad, too well I feel ; 
The diff rent p/ague of each calamity, Shakeſpees, 
Good or bad company is the greatel ble; u 


t uſe 


Printing, b. 1 


4 


greateſt Plague of lite. DE rams 
Sometimes my flague, ſometimes my dane 
Kiſſing to-day, to-morrow ſnarling. Pri. 


To PLAGUE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To infe& with peſtilence. | 
2. To infeſt with diſeaſe ; to oppreſs with 
calamity. | | 
Say my requeſt's unjuſt, 
And ſpurn me back ; but if it be not fo, 
Thou art not honeſt, and the gods will Pg thts, 
 Sbakeſpearts 
Thus were they pl/agu'd 
And worn with tamine. Mir. 
3. To trouble; to teaze; to vex; to ha- 
raſs ; to torment; to afflict ; to diftre{:; 
to torture; to embarraſs ; to excrutiate; 
to make uneaſy; to diſturb, In tt 
ſenſe it is uſed Iudicrouſly. 
If her nature be ſo, 
That ſhe will p/agye the man that loves her moſt, 
And take delight to encreaſe a wretch's we, 
Then all her nature's goodly gifts are lot, S 
People are ſtormed out of their reaſon, gn, 
into a compliance, and forced to yield in th 
defence. 6h! 
When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing ee 
do, he gravely ſhuts himſelf up in bis cot, ie 
falls a tumbling over his papers, to ſce if be cen 
ſtart a law ſuit, and plague any of his neis bout. 
Audiſx. 
PLA"GU1LY. adv. | from flaguy.] Ven- 
tiouſly ; horribly. A low Word. 
This whiſpering bodes me no good; bit he fes 
me ſo plaguily under the laſh, I dare tot lateftif- 
him. Diga. 
You look'd ſcornful, and ſnift at the dean; 
But he durſt not ſo much as once open his HOW 
And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips. 0/7 
PLa'cuy. adj. ¶ from plague. ] Vexation' 
troubleſome. © A low word. | 
| Of heats, 
Add one more to the plaguy bill. 
What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron? 
What plaguy miſchiefs and miſhaps YE 
Do dog him till with after-claps ? * 
PrAIcE. n. . [| plate, Dutch.] 4A 4 
fiſh. 


Of flat fiſh there are ſoles, flow kes, _— 
plaice. | are 


Plaid, z. /. A ſtriped or yariegare 


cloth; an outer looſe weed worn — 


Desi. 


$5 


PLA 


by the Highlanders in 


ic a particular kind worn too by the 


women. = 
PI AIN. 40. [ planus, Latin.] 
WS. $ncoth ; level; flat; free from pro- 
bberances or excreſcences. In this 
ſonſe, eſpecially in philoſophical writ- 
ings, it is frequently written plane: as, 
a plane ſu eee 
it was his policy to 
but to make all lain and waſte. - Spenſer. 
'T ne South and South-Eaſt ſides are rocky and 
mountainous, but plain in the midſt, Sandys. 
lex were wont to make their canoes or boats 
1 0 4 hollow within, by the force of 
re N | Heylyn. 
Ibu vineyard muſt employ thy ſturdy ſteer 
Io run the glebe; beſides thy daily pain f 
4. 62k the clods, and make the ſurface Plain. Dry. 
(ily countries afford the moſt entertaining pro- 
k 4 man would chuſe to travel through 
tons 


* without, an 


4 
& 


Vece, thoag 

1, 117 one. 
f cen 3 clear; flat. : ; 

(r tro07s beat an army in plain fight and open 
"EAA Felton. 
7 Void of ornament ſimple. 

3 crowa of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 

Fir without pamp, and rich without a ſhow. Dryd. 
4 man of lenſe can artifice diſdain, 

4. men of wealth may venture to go plains Youngs 
4. Artiels ; not ſubtle; not ſpecious; not 

leurned; ſimple. 

in choice of inſtruments, it is better to chuſe 
men of 2 p/ainer ſort, that are like to do that that 
'- cm mitt2d to them, and to report faithfully the 
lech, than thoſe that are cunning to contrive 
lo1,014h4t to grace themſclves, and will help the 
mauer in report. Bacon Eſſays. 

Or many plain, yet pious chriſtians, this cannot 
de affirmed. Hlommond's Fundamentals. 

The experiments alledged with ſo much confi- 
3:10, and told by an author that writ like a plain 


gad me to reſolve upon making the trial. Temple. 
heart was made to fit and pair within, 
dude and plain, and fraught with artleſs tender- 
nels. Rowe. 
Mutt then at once, the character to ſave, 
The f un rough hero turn a crafty knave? Pope. 
g. Honeſtly rough; open; ſincere ; not 
te in language. 
(he me leave to be plain with you, that your- 
dee no juſt cauſe of ſcandal. Bacon. 
6. Mere; bare. 
tie that begail'd you in a plain accent, was a 
{cn uae, which, for my part, I will not be. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
dome have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt, 
© urn d Critics next, and prov'd plain fools at laſt. 
; Pope. 
7. Lvicentz clear; diſcernible ; not ob- 
Kure, 
ey wondered there ſhould appear any diffi- 
alle in anyoexpreflions, which to them ſeemed 
ety Gear and plain. Clarendon. 
_ +xpreis thyſelf in plain, not doubtful words, 
++ 27 ground for quarrels or diſputes affords. Denh. 
« can make the difference more plain, by giving 
y method of proceeding in my tranflations; 
! con1idered the genius and diſtinguiſhing character 
cy author, Dryden. 
= plain in the hiſtory, that Eſau was never 
dect to Jacob, | Locke. 
„bat children have ſuch a right, is plain from 
f God z that men are convinced that 
„ea hay? ſuch a right, is evident from the law 
©: the land. Locke. 
Plain, that theſe diſcourſes are calculated 
+4 307, but the faſhionable part of womankind. 
8 ; 5 Addiſon's Spectutor. 
e ſpeak one thing, mix'd dialects they join; 


Scotland : there 


eave no hold behind him; 


n, and one whole profeſſion was to tell truth, 


_y 


PLA 
8. Not varied by much art; ſimple, 
A plaining ſong JO voice requires, 
For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidz. 
His diet was of the luineſt meats, and com- 
monly not only his dithes, but the parts of them 
were ſuch as moſt others would refufe. Fell. 
PLain, adv. 
1. Not obſcurely. 
2, Diſtinctly; articulately. 
lain. Mars. 
3. Simply; with rough ſincerity. 
Goodman Fact is allowed by every body to be 
a plain- ſpoken perſon, and a man of very few 
words; tropes and figures are his averſion. Addiſon. 
PLain. 2. J. ¶ plaine, Fr.] Level ground; 
open field; oppoſed to hilly ground; 


often, a field of battle. 
In a lain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. Gen. 
The Scots took the Engliſh for fooliſh birds 
fallen into their net, forſook their hill, and marched 
into the plain directly towards them. Hayward. 
They erected their caſtles and habitations in the 
flains and open countries, where they found moſt 
fruitful lands, and turned the Iriſh into the woods 
and mountains. Davies. 
Pour forth Britannia's legions on the plain. Arb. 
: While here the ocean gains, 

In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains. Pape. 
The impetuous courſer pants in ev'ry vein, . 
And pawing ſeems to beat the diſtant plain. Pepe. 
To PLain. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

level; to make even. 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, every 
piece having his guard of pioneers to plain the 
ways. Hayward. 


To PLAIN, v. 2. | plainare, je plains, Pr.] 


Tolament; to wail. . Little uſed. 

Long ſince my voice is hoarſe, and throat is ſore, 
With cries to ſkies, and curſes to the ground: 
But more I p/ain, I feel my woes the more. Sidney. 

The fox, that firſt this cauſe of grief did find, 
Gan firſt thus plain his caſe with words unkind. 


Spenſer. 
The inceſſant weeping of my wife, 
And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, 
Forc'd me to ſeek delays. Shakzjpearc. 
He to himſelf thus plain'd. Milton. 


PLAINDEALIN OG. adj. | flain and deal.] 
Honeſt; open; acting without art. 

Though I cannot be ſaid to be a flattering ho- 
neſt man; it muſt not be denied, but I am a p/ain- 
dealing villain. Shake, peare. 

Bring a plaindealing innocence into a conſiſtency 
with neceffary prudence. L* Eftrange. 
PLAINDEALIN G. 2. J. Management 
void of art; ſincerity. 

J am no politician; and was ever thought to have 
too little wit, and too much plaindealing for a ſtatei- 
mane ; Denham. 
It looks as fate with nature's law may firive, , 
To ſhew plaindealing once an age would thrive. Dry. 


PLAINLY. adv. | from plain.] 
1. Levelly; flatly. 
2. Not ſubtilly ; not ſpeciouſly. 

3- Without ornament. 

4. Without gloſs; ſincerely. 

You write to me with the freedom of a friend, 
ſetting down your thoughts as they occur, and 
dealing plainly with me in the matter. Pope. 
5. In earneſt; fairly. | 

They charged the enemies horſe fo gallantly, 
that they gave ground; and at laſt plainly run to 
a ſafe place. Clarendon. 
6. Evidently; clearly; not obſcurely. 

St. Auguitine acknowledgeth, that they are not 
only ſet down, but alſo p/ainly ſet down in ſcrip- 
ture; ſo that he which heareth or readeth, may 
without difficulty underſtand. Hecker. 

Corivlanys neither cares whether they love or hate 


Voive the ſimple, and the Plain defines 8 


The ſtring of his tongue was looſed, and he ſpake 


- 


PLA 


him; and out of his careleſſneſs, lets them 1 L 


ſee t. Shakeſpeare. 
From Epiphanius's cenſure of Origen, one may 
perceive plainly, that he thought the Anti-nicene 
church in general, both before and after Origen, to 
be of a very contrary judgment to tHat which he 
condemns in Lucian and Origen, that is, to Arian- 
iſm. Water/aud, 
7 By that ſecd 
Is meant thy great deliverer, who ſhall bruiſe 
The ſerpent's head; whereof to thee anon 
Plainlier ſhail be reveal d. Milton's Paradiſe Let. 
We ſee plainly that we have the means, and that 
nothing but the application of them is wanting. 
| | Add:jonm 
PLa"inNess. 1. J. from plain.] 
1. Levelneſs; flatneſs. 


2. Want of ornament; want of ſhow. 
If ſome pride with want may be allow'd, 
We in our //ainre/s may be juſtly proud, 
Whate'er he's pleas d to own, can need no ſhow. 
| . Dryden. 

As ſhades moſt ſweetly recommend the light, 

So modeſt p/ainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit. Pope. 
3- Openneſs ; rough ſincerity. 

Well, ſaid Bafilius, I have not choſen Dametas 
for his fighting nor for his diſcourſing, but forhis 
plainneſs and honeſty, and therein I know he will 
not deceive me. | Sidney. 

Your plainneſs and your ſhortneſs pleaſe me well. 

Shateſpearee 

Think'ft thou, that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, 
When pow'r to flatt'ry bows; to } pony honour 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls? Shakeſpeare. 

Plainreſs and freedom, an epiſtolary tile require. 

2 IP ates 
4. Artleſſneſs; fimplicity. 
All laugh to find 
Unthinking plainneſs fo o'erfpreads thy mind, 
That thou could'ft ſeriouſly perſuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths. 
PLainT. 2. J. [ plainte, French.}] 


1. Lamentation ; complaint; lament. 
Then pour out plaint, and in one word ſay this; 


Bootleſs are p/aints, and cureleſs are my wounds. 
> Sbakeſpearcse. 
From inward grief ; 
His burſting paſſion into p/aigrs thus pour'd. Milt. 
2. Exprobration of injury. 
There are three juſt grounds of war with Spain; 
one of paint, two upon defence. Bacon. 
3. Expreſſion of ſorrow. 
How many childrens p/aints, and mothers cries ! 
Dario. 
Where though I mourn my matchleſs loſs alone, 
And none between my weakneſs judge and me; 
Yet even theie gentle walls allow my moan, 
Whoſe doleful echorcs to my fliints agree. Heitorre 
Liſtning where the hapleſs pair 
Sat in their ſad diſcourſe, and various plaint, 
Thence gather'd his own doom. Milton's Par. Loft. 
a For her relief, 
Vext with the long expreſſions of my grief, 
Receive theſe laiuts. ; aller. 
PLAINTEFUL. adj, | plaint and full:] 
Complaining ; audibly ſorrowful. 
To what a ſea of miſeries my plaintful tongue 
doth lead me | iducy. 
PLAINx TIF. 2. J. [ plaintif, French. ] He 


that commences a ſuit in law againſt 


another ; oppoled to the defendant. 

The plaintif#” proved the debt by three poſitive 
witneſſes, and the defendant was caſt in coſts and 
damages. L* Eſtrange. 

You and I ſhall talk in cold friendihip at a 
bar before a judge, by way of plaintiff and defend- 
ant. Dryden. 

In ſuch a cauſe the p/2intiff will be hiſs d, 

My lord, the judges laugh, and you're diſmiſs'd. 
. e P: pes 
Pra" INx TIFF. adi. [ flaintif, Fr.] Com- 


* 


plaining. A word not in uſe. 
6 8 He 


Dryder"s Juvenal. 


Helpleſs his plairt, who ſpoils himſelf of bliſs. Sign. 
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His younger ſon on the polluted ground, 
Firſt fruit of death, lies #/aintiff of a wound 
. Giv'n by a brother's hand. Prior. 


PAIN TIVE. adj. [ plaintif, Fr.] Com- 


plaining; lamenting ; expreſſi ve of ſor- 
TOW. 
His careful mother heard the plaintive ſound, . 
Encompais d with her ſea- green fiſters round. Dryd. 
The goddeſs heard, 
Roſe like a morning miſt, 2nd thus begun. 
To ſooth the ſorrows of her plaintive ſon. Dryden. 
Can Nature's voice 
Plaintive be drown'd, or leſſen'd in the noiſe, 
Though ſhouts as thunder loud aflict the air? Prior. 
Leviathans in plaintive thunders cry. Yeung. 
Piarinwork. 2. . [plain and work. ] 
Needlework as diſtinguiſhed from em- 
broidery ; the common practice of ſew- 
ing or making linen garments. 
She went to plainwwork, and to purling brooks. 


= ' e. 
PLaiT. u. /. [corrupted from pligbt or 
plygbt, from to ply or fold.] A fold; 
a double. 
Should the voice directly ſtrike the brain, 
It would aftoniſh and confuſe it much; 
Therefore theſe plaits and folds the ſound reſtrain, 
That it the organ may more gently touch. Davies. 
Nor ſhall thy lower garments artful plait, 
From thy fair fide dependent to thy feet, 
Arm their chaſte beauties with a modeſt pride, 
And double ev'ry charm they ſeek to hide. Pio. 
*Tis very difficult to trace out the figure of a veſt 
through all the plairs and foldings of the drapery. 
Addiſon. 
To PLaAiT. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To fold; to double. | 
The buſy 1ylphs ſurround their darling care, 
Some fold the ſleeve, while others plait the gown ; 
And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own. Pepc. 
Will ſhe on Sunday morn thy neckcloth p/air ? 
Ra Gay. 
2, To weave; to braid. 
Let it not be that outward adorning of p/aiting 
the hair. 1 Peter. 
What ſhe demands, inceſſant I'll prepare; 
I'll weave her garlands, and I'll p/aiz her hair; 
My buſy diligence fhall deck her board, 
For there at leaſt I may approach my lord. Prior. 
Your hands have not been employed in Platt- 
ing the hair, and adorning your perſons; but in 
making cloaths for the naked. Law. 
3. To intangle; to involve. | 
Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, 
Who covers faults at laſt with ſhame derides. Shak. 
PLar'TER. 2. J. [from ylait.] He that 
plaits. 
PLAN. n. /. [ plan, French. !] 
i. A ſcheme; a form; a model. 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous plan of power deliver'd down 
From age to age to your renown'd foretathers. Addi. 
2. A plot of any building or ichnogra- 
phy; form of any thing laid down on 
paper. 
Artiſts and plans reliev'd my ſolemn hours; 
I founded palaces, and planted bow'rs. Prior. 


To Plan. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 


ſcheme; to form in deſign. 
Vouchſafe the means of vengeance to debate, 


And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. Pope. | 


Pertaining to a plane. 
Die. 
Pia'xcnep. adj. [from planch.] Made 
of boards. | | 
He hath a garden circummur'd with brick, 
Whoſe weſtern fide is with a vineyard backt, 


And to that vineyard is a plancbed gate, 
That makes his opening with tlus bigger key. Sha. 


PLA'NARY. adj. 


1 


| 


4 


— 


PLA 
PLAN RER. ». . [plancher, Fr.] A 
floor of wood. Not uſed. 

Oak, cedar, and cheſnut are the beſt builders; 
ſome are beſt for planchers, as deal; ſome for tables, 
cupboards, and deſks, as walnuts. 

Pla'xcainc. z. J. In carpentry, the 
laying the floors in a building. Dick. 
Pl AN E. . /. [ flanus, Latin. Plain is 
commonly uſed in popular language, 
and plane in geometry. 
1. A level ſurface. 
Comets, as often as they are viſible to us, move 


in planes inclined to the plane of the ecliptick, in 


all kinds of angles. Bentley. 

Projectils would ever move on in the ſame right 
Une, did not the air, their own gravity, or the 
ruggedneſs of the plane on which they move, ſtop 
their motion. ; Cheyne. 

2. [ Plane, French.] An inſtrument by 
which the ſurface of boards is ſmoothed. 

The iron is ſet to make an angle of forty-five 
degrees with the ſole of the plane. Mx. 

To PLANE. wv. a. [ planer, French; from 
the noun. ] 

1. To level; to ſmooth; to free from in- 
equalities. 

The foundation of the Roman cauſeway was 
made of rough ſtone, joined with a moſt firm ce- 
ment; upon this was laid another layer of ſmall 
ſtones and cement, to plane the inequalities of rough 
ſtone, in which the ſtones of the upper pavement 
were fixt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To ſmooth with a plane. 

Theſe hard woods are more properly ſcraped than 

pla ned. . Moxon'e Mechanical Exerciſes. 
PLANE-TREE. 2. /. | flatanus, Latin; 


lane, platane, French. ] | 

The plane- tree hath an amentaceous flower, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral ſlender ſtamina, which are all 
collected into ſpherical little balls and are barren ; 
but the embryos of the fruit, which are produced 
on ſeparate parts of the ſame trees, are turgid, and 
afterwards become large ſpherical balls, containing 
many oblong ſeeds intermixed with down : it is 


generally ſuppoſed, that the introduction of this 


- tree into England is owing to lord chancellor Bacon. 
| : : Miller. 
The beech, the ſwimming alder, and the lune. 

| | Dryden. 

PLANET. 2. 0 [ planeta, Lat. 7>avzu 5 


flanette, French. 


Planets are the erratick or wandering ſtars, and | 


which are not like the fixt ones always in the 
ſame poſition to one another: we now number the 
earth among the primary p/anets, becauſe we know 
it moves round the ſun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury do, and that in a path or 
circle between. Mars and Venus: and the moon is 
accounted among the ſecondary planets or latellites 
of the primary, ſince ſhe moves round the earth: 
all the lanets have, beſides their motion round the 
ſun, which makes their year, alſo a motion round 
their own axes, which makes their day; as the 
earth's revolving ſo makes our day and night: 
it is more than probable, that the diameters of 
all the p/anets are longer than their axes : we know 
tis ſo in our earth; and Flamſteed and Cafſini 
found it to be ſo in Jupiter: Sir Iſaac Newton 
afierts our earth's equatorial diameter to exceed 
the other about thirty-four miles; and indeed elie 
the motion of the earth would make the ſea riſe 
ſo high at the equator, az to drown all the parts 
thereabouts. Harris. 
Barbarous villains ! bath this lovely face 
Rul'd like a wand' ring plaret over me, 
And could it not inforce them to relent ? Shake(p. 
And planets, planet ſtruck, reai eclipſe | 
Then ſuffer'd. Milion's Paradiſe Let. 
There are ſeven plancts or errant ſtars in the lower 
orbs of heaven. Brown's Vulgar Errcum. 


The Chaldeans were much devoted to aſtrologi- 
cal devices, and had an opinion that every hour of | 


Bacon. 


PLA 


the day was governed by a particular l 

ing them according to their aſia] rn gs 

Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Lara. on, 

PLANETARY. adj. [ Hlanutair,, . 
from planet. | 


1. Pertaining to the planets, | 
Their planetary motions and aſpects. 275 
To marble and to braſs, ſuch features * Ur, 
Deſcribe the ſtars and planetary way, g 
And trace the footſteps of eternal dav. 
2, Under the domination of any 
lar planet. 
Darkling they mourn their (ate, whom cu 
power, N 
That watch'd the moon and planetary hour, 
With words and wicked herbs, from bumzn Ene 
Had alter'd. ha. 
I was born in the planetary hour of Satut. 
I think, I have a piece of that Laden planet iy r. 
I am no way facetlous. 4 
3. Produced by the planets. 5 
Here's gold, go on; 
Be as a planetary plague, when e 
Will o'er ſome high-vic'd city hang hi: poifyn 
In the ſick air. Shakeſpeare's Tin, 
We make guilty of our difaiters the ſun, the 
moon and ſtars, as if we were villains by an er. 
forced obedience of planetary influence, Sal: gart, 
4. Having the nature of a planet; enz 
tick. 
We behold bright p/aretary Jove, 
Sublime in air through his wide province mor; 
Four ſecond planets his dominion ow, 
And round him turn, as round the earth the ws, 
Blacko 
PLANE'TICAL. adj, [from platt.] Per. 
3 to planets. b 
Add the two Egyptian days in every month, the 
interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, tie echple 
of ſun and moon, conjunctions and oppotitiong 
planetical. Err. 
PLA"NETSTRUCK. adj. | Planet and frrite. 
Blaſted: fidere afflatus. 
Wonder not much if thus amaz'd I look, 
Since I ſaw you, 1 have been pa,; 
A beauty, and ſo rare, I did deicry. Satiry, 
PLaNniFoLIOUS. adj. | planus and filiun, 
Lat.] Flowers are ſo called, when mace 
up of plain leaves, ſet together in ci 
cular rows round the centre, whoſe face 
is uſually uneven, rough, and Jagged. 
; Da, 
PraniME TRICAL., adj. [from {/anint- 
iry.] Pertaining to the menſuration cf 
lane ſurfaces. | 
PLANIME TRY. 2. /. {//enu, Lat, 
and Aer ; flanimeric, French.] The 
menſuration of plane ſurfaces. _ 
PLANIPETALOUS. adj. | planus, Latin, 
and cr Flatleaved, az when the 
ſmall flowers are hollow only at the bat. 
tom, but flat upwards, as in dandz1nt 
and ſuccory. a 


To PiA'NISH. v. 4. [from plate.) To 
poliſh; to ſmooth. A word uſed ©) 
manufacturers. | 


Pra"NISPHERE. . J. | Flanus, Latin, ard 


ſphere.) A ſphere projected vn plane; 
a map of one or both hemiſpheres. 


PLANK. 2. / [planche, Fr.] A hier 
ſtrong board. Owe 
They gazed on their ihips, ſeeing them FE; 

and conſiſting of divers lanl s. 
The doors of plark were; their cloic * 5 
Kept with a double key. Chapman” * 
The ſmoothed plant new rubb d with b „ 
Some Turkiſh bows are of that dieler) + | 
pierce a phank of fix inches. | Lep 


en anti. 


Particy, 


PLA 


» hulls our deadly bullets light, 


in thei e 
vein ns. yielding planks a paſſage find, Dry. 
"i __ Be warn'd to ſhun the watry way, | 
5 t I ſave adrift dis jointed planks, 
. pee -omb3 erected on the banks. 1＋Te 
3 he noun. 0 
x FO, PLANK. V. 4. from t 
; 54 ith planks. 
25 COLE? ghd — ot ground over, it will 
| wo „ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
til T A ted a monſtrous height appear d; 8 
ic. Tie ſides were plark d with PINCe q — 
P 1N0C0 NICAL. adp. a 0 a 
Ire level on one fide and conical on others. 
Jene few are planoconical, whoſe ſuperficies is 
wont lerel between both ends. Grew's Muſcums 
kit „„ Caocoxnvex. 1. . [planus and con- 
r, --:2;.] Flat on the one lice and con- 
Ro ex on the other. 
Hog, mh 5 k two object-glaſſes, the one a planccon- 
8 „ + fouricen feet teleſcope, and the other a 
th dle convex for one of about fifty _ : 
1 Newton's Optickt. 
1 PANT. 1. J. [ flant, Fr. planta, Latin. ] 
Tin, 1. Any thing produced from ſeed ; any 
n, the vegetable production. 5 
n en- What comes under this deen rg Ray 55 
8 Hürtbuted under twenty-ſeven genders or Kinds: 
erna. 1. The impertect plants, which do either totally 
«ine both Hover and ſeed, or elſe ſeem to do ſo. 
2. Parts producing either no flower at all, or an 
We; invorte& one, whoſe ſeed is fo ſmall as not to be 
«i\cenible by the naked eye. 3. Thoſe whoſe 
M0, leds are not ſo ſmall, as fingly to be inviſible, but 
clo. baue an imperfect or ſtaminous flower; i. e. 
Per. lich a one as is without the petala, having only 
? the damina and the perianthium. 4. Such as 
4 ho he 4 compound flower, and emit a kind of white 
3 _ iuice or milk when their ſtalks are cut off or their 
We branches broken off. 5. Such as have a com- 
2 pound flower of a diſcous figure, the ſeed pap- 
N „us, or winged with downe, but emit no milk. 
rind 6. The herbæ capitatæ, or ſuch whoſe flower is 
compoſed of many ſmall, long, fiſtulous or hollow 
4 Envers gathered round together in a round but- 
ton or head, which is uſually covered with a ſqua- 
fe rzous cr {cz!y; coat. 7. Such as have their leaves 
wan, entire and undivided into jags. 8. The corym- 
made biterous plants, which have a compound diſcous 
in cr tower, but the ſeeds have no downe adhering to 
** tem. 9. Plants with a perfect flower, and hav- 
PIO in; only one fingle ſeed belonging to each fingle 
70ed, Wer. 10. Such as have rough, hairy or briſtly 
Did. 1. 6. 11. The umbelliferous plants, which have 
nine a pentapetalous flower, and belonging to each ſingle 
:0n of lower are two ſeeds, lying naked and joining to- 
Ener; they are called umbelliferous, becauſe the 
N, with its branches and flowers, hath an head 
Lain, Kea lady's umbrella: [I. ] Such as have a broad 
The fic ſ-ed almoſt of the figure of a leaf, which are 
cam alled round about with ſomething like leaves. 
Latin, 2. Such as have a longith ſeed, ſwelling out in 
en the OY and larger than the former. [3.] Such 
wt ne en feed. [4+] Such as have a tube- 
e 0 role root, ſ5.] Such as have a wrinkled, chan- 
dello neiated or ſtriated ſeed. 12. The ſtellate plants, 
Dis. wich are ſo called, becauſe their leaves grow on 
1 To Geir ſtalks at certain intervals or diſtances in the 
21 + form of a radiant ſtar: their flowers are really mono- 
ed 0) ee, divided into four ſegments, which look 
eh many petala; and each flower is ſucceeded 
1, ard Ab feeds at the bottom of it. 13. The aſpe- 
Lane; er rough leaved plants: they have their 
P | ewes placed alternately, or in no certain order on 
hg ther talks ; they have a monopetalous flower cut 
thics d dech into five partitions, and after every flower 
there ſucceed uſually four ſeeds. 14. The ſuftru- 
{> geen, 85 or verticilate plants : their leaves grow by 
Altits 1%: en their ſtalks, one leaf right againſt ano- 
llt, "uct; their leaf is monopetalous, and uſually in 
r em of an helmet, 15. Such as have naked ſeeds, 
m. A. xe tour, ſucceeding their flowers, which 
b. 4: TO they call poly ſpermæ plantæ ſemine nudo z 
Hu. 1 e ſeeds, they mean ſuch as are not includ- 
Lee * ny feed pod. 16. Bacciferous plants, or 
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ſuch as bear berries. 17. Multifiliquous, or cor- 
niculate plants, or ſuch as have, after each flower, 
many diſtinct, long, ſlender, and many times 
creoked cafes or filique, in which their ſeed is 
contained, and which, when they are ripe, open 
the mſelves and let the ſeeds drop out. 18. Such 
as have a monopetalous flower, either uniform or 
difform, and after each flower a peculiar feed-caſe 
containing the ſeed, and this often divided into 
many diſtinct cells. 19. Such as have an uni- 
form tetrapetalous flower, but bear theſe ſeeds in 
oblong filiquous caſes. 20, Vaſculiferous plants, 
with a tetrapetalous flower, but often anomalous. 
21. Leguminous plants, or ſuch as bear pulſe, 
with®a papilionaceous flower. 22. Vaſculiferous 
plants with a pentapetalous flower; theſe have, 
befides the common calix, a peculiar caſe con- 
taining their ſeed, and their flower conſiſting of 
five leaves. 23. Plants with a true bulbous root, 
which conſiſts but of one round ball or head, out 
of whoſe lower part go many fibres to keep it firm 
in the earth : the plants of this kind come up but 
with one leaf; they have no footſtalk, and are 
long and flender: the ſeed veſſels are divided into 
three partitions : their flower is ſexapetalous. 24. 
Such as have their fruits approaching to a bulbous 
form : theſe emit, at firſt coming up, but one 
leaf, and in leaves, flowers and roots reſemble the 
true bulbous plant. 25. Culmiterous plants, with 
a graſſy leaf, are ſuch as have a ſmooth hollow- 
Jointed ſtalk, with one ſharp-pointed leaf at each 
Joint, encompaſſing the ſtalk, and ſet out without 
any footſtalk: their ſeed is contained within a 
chaffy huſk. 26. Plants with a grafly leaf, but 
not culmiferous, with an imperfect or ſtaminous 
flower. 27. Plants whoſe place of growth is un- 
certain and various, chiefly water plants, 
Butchers and villains, 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt. Shak. 
Between the vegetable and ſenſitive province 
there are plant-animals and ſome kind of infe&s 
ariſing from vegetables, that ſeem to participate of 
both. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The next ſpecies of life above the vegetable, is 
that of ſenſe : wherewith ſome of thoſe productions, 
which we call plant- animals, are endowed. Grew. 
It continues to be the ſame plant, as long as it 
partakes of the ſame life, though that life be com- 
municated to new particles of matter, vitally united 
to the living plant, in a like continued organiza- 
tion, conformable to that ſort of plants. Locke. 
Once I was ſkill'd in ev'ry herb that grew, 
And every plant that drinks the morning dew. Pepe. 
Some plants the ſun-ſhine aſk, and ſome the 
ſhade, 
At night the nure-trees ſpread, but check their 
* bloom | 
At morn, and loſe their verdure and perfume. Harte. 
2. A ſapling. 
A man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young 
Plants with carving Roſalind on their barks. Shak. 
Take a p/ant of ſtubborn oak, 
And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroke. Dryd. 
3. [Planta, Latin.] The ſole of the foot. 


Ainſworth. 


To PLANT. wv. a. [ planto, Latin; planter, 
French. ] 


t. To put into the ground in order to | 


grow; to ſet ; to cultivate. 
Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto 
the altar of the Lord. Deuteronomy, XVie 21. 
2. To procreate; to generate. 
The honour'd gods the chairs of juſtice 
Supply with worthy men, p/ant love amongſt you. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
It engenders choler, planteth anger; 
And better twere, that both of us did faſt, 
Than feed it with ſuch overroaſted fleſh, Shakeſp. 


3. To place; to fix. 


The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words. Shak, Merchant of Venice. 
In this hour, 
I Vill adviſe you where to plant yourſelves. Shakeſp. 
The mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes. Milton. 


ö 


| 


PLA 


When Turnus had aſſembled all his pow'rs, 

Hts ſtandard planted on Laurentum's tow'rs; 

Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 

To join th' allies, Dryden's A neis. 
4. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh: as, to plant a 

colony. 

Create, and therein plant a generation. Milton. 

To the planting of it in a nation, the ſoil may 
be mellowed with the blood of the inhabitants ; 
nay, the old extirpated, and the new colonies 
planted. Decay f Piety. 

5. To fill or adorn with ſomething plant- 
ed: as, he planted the garden or the 
country. 8 : 

6. To direct properly: as, to plant a 
cannon. 

To PLANT. v. u. 
planting. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, . . 
In all let nature never be forgot. Pope. 

If you plant where ſavages are, do not only en- 
tertain them with trifles and jingles, but uſe them 
juſtly. Bacon. 

PLAN TAGE. 2. /. ¶ plantago, Latin.] An 
herb, or herbs in general. : 

Truth, tir'd with iteration, 

As true as ſteel, as p/antage to the moon. Shaleſp. 

PLANTAIN. 2. J. | plantain, Fr. plan- 
tago, Latin. ] 

1. An herb. Ws. 

The toad, being overcharged with the poiſon of 
the ſpider, as is believed, has recourſe to the plan- 
tain leaf. More. 

The moſt common ſimples are mugwort, plan- 
tain, and horſetail. Wiſcman"s Surgery. 

2. A tree in the Welt Indies, which bears 
an eſculent fruit. 

| long my careleſs limbs to lay 
Under the plantain's thade, Waller. 

Pla"nTaL. adj. from plant.] Pertain- 
ing to plants. Not uſed. 

There's but little ſimilitude betwixt a terreous 


To perform the act of 


humidity and plantal germinations. G/anw. Scepſis. 


PLANTA“ TION. 2. /. | plantatio, from 
planto, Latin.] - 

1. The act or practice of planting. 

2. The place planted. 


As ſwine are to gardens and orderly plantations, 

ſo are tumults to parliaments. King Charles. 

Some peaſants | 

Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare, 

With that of their plantatian; leſt the tree 

Tranſlated ſhould not with the foil agree. Dryden, 
Whoſe riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 

But future buildings, future navies grow : 

Let his plantation ſtretch from down to down, 

Firſt thade a country, and then raiſe a town. Pope. 

Virgil, with great modeſty in his looks, was 
ſeated by Calliope in the midit of a plantation of 
laurel. Addiſon. 

3. A colony. 

Planting of countries is like planting of woods: 
the principal thing, that hath been the deſtruction 
of moſt plantations, hath been the baſe and haſty 
drawing of profit in the firſt years; ſpeedy profit 
is not to be neglected, as far as may ſtand with 
.the good of the plantation. | Bacon's Eſſays. 

Towns here are few either of the old or new 
plantations. ; Heylyn. 

4. Introduction; eſtabliſhment. 

Epiſcopacy muſt be caſt out of this church, 
after potleflion here from the firſt plantation of 
chriſtianity in this iſland. King Charles. 

PLANTED. participle. | from plant.] This 


word ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify, 


ſertled ; well grounded. 
Our court is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain; 
A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain. Shakeſp. 
PLANTER, x. J. | planteur, Fr. from plant.] 


u 1. One 
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1. One who ſows, ſets, or cultivates ; 


cultivator. | 

There ſtood Sabinus, planter of the vines, 

And ſtudiouſly ſurveys his gen'rous wines. Dryd. 
| What do thy vines avail, 

Or olives, when the cruel battle mows 

The planters, with their harveſt immature ? Philips. 

That product only which our paſſions bear, 
Eludes the planter's miſerable care. Prior. 

2. One who cultivates ground in the Weſt 
Indian colonies. 

A planter in the Weſt Indies might muſter up, 
and lead all his family out againſt the Indians, 
without the abſolute dominion of a monarch, de- 
ſcending to him from Adam. 

He to Jamaica ſeems tranſported, 
Alone, and by no planter courted. Swift"s Miſcell. 

3. One who difleminates or introduces. 

The Holy Apoſtles, the firſt planters of chriſ- 
tianity, followed the moral equity of the fourth 

commandment. Nel hon. 

Had theſe writings differed from the ſermons of 
the firſt planters of chriſtianity in hiſtory or doc- 
trine, they would have been rejected by thoſe 

churches which they had formed. Addiſon. 
PLASH. ». /. [plaſche, Dutch; platæ, 
Daniſh. ] 
1. A ſmall lake of water or puddle. 
He leaves 
A ſhallow plaſb to plunge him in the deep, 
And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. Shak. 

Two frogs conſulted, in the time of drought, 
when many plaſpes, that they had repaired to, were 
dry, what was to be done ? Bacon. 

I underſtand the aquatile or water frog, whereof 


in ditches and ſtanding plaſbes we behold millions. 
Z Tecon. 


With filth the mi ſcreant lies bewray d, 
Fall'n in the plaſb his wickedneſs had laid. Pope. 

2. [From the verb To Flaſh.) Branch 
partly cut of and bound to other 
branches. | 

In the plaſping your quick, avoid laying of it 
too low and too thick, which makes the ſap run 
all into the ſhoots, and leaves the plaſpes without 
nouriſhment. Mortimer. 

To PLaASH. v. a. [| plefſer, French. ] To 
interweave branches. 

Plant and plaſb quickſets. Evelyn. 

PrAa'sHY. adj. [from flaſh.] Watery; 
filled with puddles. - 

Near ftood a mill in low and plaſpy ground. 

Betterten. 

Pl. AsM. . /. [nM\&ouwa.] A mould; a 
matrix, in which any thing is caſt or 
formed. | 

x The ſhells ſerved as plaſms or molds to this 
ſand, which, when conſolidated, and freed from its 
urſveſtient ſhell, is of the ſame ſhape with the cavity 
of the ſhell. 

PLA'STER. z. J. [Flaſtre, French; from 
mals. 

1. Subſtance made of water and ſome ab- 
ſorbent matter, ſuch as chalk or lime 
well pulveriſed, with which walls are 
overlaid or figures caſt. 

In the ſame hour came forth fingers of a man's 


hand, and wrote upon the plaſter of the wail. Dan. 


In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat halft- 
hung 

The floors of plaſter, and the walls of dung. Pepe. 

Maps are hung up fo high, to cover the naked 

plaſter or wainſcot. Watts en the Mind. 

2. [ Enplaſtrum, Latin; in Engliſh, for- 

merly emplaßer.] A glutinous or adhe- 
ſive ſalve. 


Seeing the fore is whole, why retain we the 

 flafter ? Hookers 
You rub the ſore, 

When you ſhould bring the plaſter. Shakeſpeare. 


Locke. 


Woodwrar. | 


LRA 


It not only moves the needle in powder, but 
likewiſe, if incorporated with plaſters, as we have 
made trial. a Browne 

Plaſters, that had any effect, muſt be by diſ- 
perſing or repelling the humours. Temple's Miſcell. 

To PLASTER. v. a. [ plaſtrer, Fr. from 
the noun.] | 


1. To overlay as with plaſter, 
Boils and plagues | 
Plaſter you o'er, that one infect another 
Againſt the wind a mile. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The harlot's cheek beautied with plaſt'ring art. 
R Shakeſpeare. 
A heart ſettled upon a thought of underſtand- 
ing, is as a fair plaſtering on the wall, Ecclus. 
With cement of flour, whites of eggs and ſtone 
powdered, piſcina mitabilis is ſaid to have walls 
plaſtered. Bacon. 
Plaſter the chinky hives with clay. Dryden. 
The brain is grown more dry in its conſiſtence, 
and receives not much more impreſſion, than if 
you wrote with your finger on a plaſter'd wall. 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
2. To cover with a viſcous ſalve or medi- 
cated plaſter. 
PLa'STERER. 2. J. [plaſtrier, French; 
from plaſter. ] 
1. One whoſe trade 1s to overlay walls 


with plaſter. 
Thy father was a plaſtcrer, 
And thou thyſelf a ſhearman. 
2. One who forms figures in plaſter. 
The plaſterer makes his figures by addition, and 
the carved by ſubtraction. Motton. 


Prasrick. adj. [ neg.] Having 
the power to give form. 
Benign Creator! let thy plaſtick hand 
Diſpoſe its own effect. Prior. 


There is not any thing ſtrange in the production 
of the formed metals, nor other plaſtic virtue 
concerned in ſhaping them into thoſe figures, 
than merely the configuration of the particles. 

Weodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


PLA'STRON. n. J. [French.] A piece 
of leather ſtuffed, which fencers uſe, 
when they teach their ſcholars, in order 
to receive the puſhes made at them. 

Trevoux. 
Againſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſh, 
Flouriſh the ſword, and at the plaſron puſh. Dryd. 

To PLAT. v. a. from lait] To weave; 

to make by texture. 


1 have ſeen neſts of an Indian bird curiouſly | 


interwoven and platte together. Ray on the Creation, 
never found ſo much benefit from any ex- 
pedient, as trom a ring, in which my miſtreſs's 
hair is Flatted in a kind of true lover's knots Adaiſ. 
PLaT. 2. J. more properly plot; plot, 
daxon.] A ſmall piece of ground. 
Such pleaſure took the ſerpent to behold 
This flow'ry plat, the ſweet receſs of Eve. Milton. 
On a lat of riſing ground, 
I hear the far-off curfeu ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 
Swinging low with ſullen roar. Milton. 
t paſſes through banks of violets and plats of 
w.ilow of its own producing. Spetatcre 
PLATARE. z. /. | plataze, French; la- 
tanus, Latin.] The plane tree. 


The platane round, 
The carver holm, the mapple ſeldom inward ſound. 
Spenſer. 
] eſpy'd thee, fair and tall, 
Under a platane. Milton. 


PLATE. x. J. [ plate, Dutch; plague, Fr.] 


1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth. 


In his livery 
Walk'd crowns and coronets; realms and iflands 
were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. Shakeſpeare. 
Make a Plate, and buraith it as they do iron. Bac. 
"Ip 5 


Shakeſpeare. | 


4. [ Plat, French; Piatta, Italian.) 4 


_ 
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The cenſers of rebellious Corah 


xe. 
God's mandate made plates for the cope. der by 
holy altar. N e a the 


A leaden bullet ſhot from one of theſe = bite 
, 


- 


ſpace of twenty paces, will be beaten into a thin 


plate. 
The cenſers of theſe wretches, who „ 


rive no ſanctity to them; yet in that | 

conſecrated by the ovine nome Mey hate 
to be beaten into broad plates, and N *. 
the altar. | Pas 
Eternal deities! 1 

Who rule the world with abſolute decrees 
And write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs 
With pens of adamant on plates of brats, Dr;le, 
2. Armour of plates, 
With their force they pierc'd both plate and mail 
And made wide furrows in their fleſhes frail, &, f 
3. [Plata, Spaniſh. ] Wrought fler 
They eat on beds of filk and gold, 
And leaving plate, | 
Do drink in ſtone of higher rate. Ben unn: Call 
The Turks entered into the trenches ſo jy 
that they carried away the plate. Klas: Hip, 
A table ſtood, 7 
Yet well wrought late ftrove to conceal the wol. 
Covi, 
They that but now for honour and for plate ; 
Made the ſea bluſh with blood, reſign their hae, 
Malle. 

At your deſert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your firſt courſe was all ſerv'd up in l. 
. 

What nature wants has an intrinſick weight, ; 
All more, is but the faſhion of the plate, Yun, 


ſmall ſhallow veſſel of metal on which 


meat is eaten. 
Aſcanius this obſerv'd, and, ſmiling, ſaid, 
See, we devour the plates on which we fed. Dry, 
To PLATE. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1, To cover with plates. 
The doors are curiouſly eut through and f. 
Harchi. 
M. Lepidus's houſe had a marble dect. cal; 
afterwards they had gilded ones, or rather P 
with gold. Artuthrits 
2. To arm with plates. 
Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks. 
Shakeſpearts 
Marſha), aſk yonder knight in arms, 
Why plated in habiliments of war? Shat/þra 
| The bold Aſcalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriours turn d 
Their p/ated backs under his heel. Bites 
3. To beat into laminæ or plates. 
If to fame alone thou doſt pretend, 
The miſer will his empty palace lend, ; 
Set wide his doors, adorn'd with p/arcd braſs. Pride 
If a thinned or plated body, of an uneven H. 
neſs, which appears all over of one uniform llt 
ſhould be lit into threads of the ſame tices 
with the plate; I ſee no reaſon why every thre 
ſhould not keep its colour. | Noth 
PLATEN. 2. /. Among printers, the fat 
part of the preſs whereby the impreſioa 
is made. | ' 
Pla"rFORM. 2. J. [ plat, flat, French, 
and form.] | | 1 
1. The ſketch of any thing horizontal 
delineated ; the ichnography. 
When the workmen began to lay the 
Chalcedon, eagles conveyed their lines 20 
fade of the ſtreight. 
2. A place laid out after any mode!. 
No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene 5 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brot 7 1 
And half the platform juſt reſlects the ocker.“ 
3. A level place before a fortification. 
| Where was this *— 


pon the platform where we watch. Sb 
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| | 2 4 lan. 0 
: 22 and nffectlons were univerſally bent 


en againſt all the orders and laws whercin this 
er 


church is founded, conformable to the pn 8 
Geneva. . 


latferm of a princely garden by 

8 3 not a mw bye > 
veneral lines of It» _ 3 acon's : 7 * 
They who take in the rg gen dr ——_ 
the chain, which runs through the whole, _ -_ 
bear in mind the obſervations and proofs, — Fa > 
cern how theſe propoſitions flow from them. M oodæo. 
P:.a'rick eck. IN aſtrology, 1s a ray 
caſt from one planet to another, not 
exactly, but within the orbit of Its 
own light. ; Bailey. 
P.iro'on. 2. J [a corruption of peloton, 
French. ] A ſmall ſquare body of mul- 
keteers, drawn out of a battalion of 
ſoot, when they form the hollow ſquare, 
to ſtrengthen the angles: the grenadiers 
are generally thus poſted ; yet a party 
from any other diviſion is called a pla- 
goon, when intending too far from the 
main body. Military Die. 
In comely wounds ſhall bleeding worthies ſtand, 
Webb's firm platon, and Lumly's faithful band. Tick. 


4 


„T TER. . J. [from plate.] A large 


diſh, generally of earth. 

The ſervants waſh the platter, ſcour the plate, 
Then blow the fire. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Satira is an adjeRive, to which lanx, a charger, 
or large platter, is underſtood. : Dryden. 

Prav'pir. J 2. J [A word derived from 

P,,aU DITE. the Latin, plaudite, the 
demand of applauſe made by the player, 
when he left the ſtage. ] Applauſe. 

True wiſdom muſt our actions ſo direct, 

Not only the laſt p/audit to expect. Denham. 

She would ſo ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, 
that inſtead of a plaudite, ſhe would deſerve to be 
hiiſed off the ſtage. ; More. 

Some men find more melody in diſcord than 
in the angelick quires; yet even theſe can diſcern 
muſick in a concert of plaudites, eulogies given 
themſelves. | Decay of Piety. 

PLauSIBULITY. #. /. [ plauſibilite, Fr. 
from plaufible.] Speciouſneſs; ſuperfi- 
cial appearance of right. 

Two pamphlets, called the management of the 
war, are written with ſome plauſibility, much arti- 
kce, and direct falſehoods. Sæb ift. 

The lat excuſe for the flow ſteps made in diſ- 


indeed to have more plauſibility, but leſs truth, 
han any of the former. _ . 
PLAU'SIBLE. adj. [ plauſible, French; 
plauſibilir, from plaudo, Latin.] Such 
as g..ins approbation; ſuperficially pleaſ- 
ing or takipg; ſpecious; popular; right 
in appearance. a 
Ge you to Angelo, anſwer his requiring with a 
þ-«uſ;vie obedience, agree with his demands to the 
Mitts: >: Shakeſpeare. 
| Judges ought to be more reverend than plauſible, 
mare adviſed than confident. Bacon. 
ney found that playfible and popular pretext of 
rt an amy to fetch in delinquents. X. Charles. 
dle were all plauſible and popular arguments, 
ich they, who moſt deſired peace, would 
1 pon many condeſcenſions. Clarendon. 
> trexchery ſo plauſible, as that which is covered 
n the robe of a guide. L'Eſtrange. 
The cafe is doubtful, and may be diſputed with 
es, arguments on either ſide. South, 
WU $SIBLEN 
© SIBLENESS, 2. J. [from plaufible.] 
dpeciouſneſs; ſhow of right, 


. 


The plaufiblencſs of Arminianiſm, and the con- 


Buy it hath with the principles of corrupt nature, 


Sanderſon. | 
I 


ming the adverſaries of the crown, was allowed |. 


, 


by PLA 
The notion of man's free will, and the nature 
of fin, bears with it a commendable plainneſs and 


Moore. 


þlauſibleneſs. : 
Plaus IBL. adv. [from plauſible.) 
1. With fair ſhow ; ſpeciouſly. 

They could talk plauſibly about that they did not 
do but their learning lay chiefly in flou- 
riſh. 

Thou canſt plauſibiy diſpute, 
Supreme of ſeers, of angel, man, and brute. Prior. 
2. With applauſe. Not in uſe. 

I hope they will p/auſibly receive our attempts, or 

candidly correct our miſconjectures. Brawn. 
PLavu'sive. adj. [from plaudo, Latin, ] 
I. Applauding. 
2. Plauſible. A word not in uſe, 

His p/afive words 

He ſcatter d not in ears; but grafted them 

To grow there and to bear. Shakeſpeare. 
To PLAY. v. a. [plegzan, Saxon.] 
1. To ſport; to frolick ; to do ſomething 

not as a taſk, but for a pleaſure. 

The people ſat down to eat, and to drink, and 
roſe up to play. | Eæxcdus. 

On ſmooth the ſeal and bended dolphins play. Milt. 
Boys and girls come out to play, 

Moon ſhines as bright as day. Old Song. 
2. To toy; to act with levity. 

Thou with eternal wiſdom did converſe, 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter and with her didſt play. Milton. 

Enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep, 
Gambol around him in the watry way, — 2 
And heavy whales in awkward meaſures play. Pope. 

3. To be diſmiſſed from work. | 

I'll bring my young man to ſchool ; look where 

his maſter comes; tis a playing day I ſee. Shak. 
4. To trifle ; to act wantonly and thought- 


leſly. 


0 


lives as they do with their cloaths. Temple. 


5. To do ſomething fanciful. 
How every fool can play upon the word ! Shak. 
6. To practiſe ſarcaſtick merriment. 
I would make uſe of it rather to play upon thoſe 
I deſpiſed, than to trifle with thoſe I loved. Pope. 
7. To mock; to practiſe illuſion. 
I ſaw him dead ; art thou alive, 
Or is it fancy plays upon our eye-fight? Shakeſp. 
8. To game; to contend at ſome game. 
Charles, I will p/ay no more to-night; 
My mind's not on't, you are too hard for me. 
—Sir, 1 did never win of you before. Shakeſpeare. 
When lenity and cruelty p/ay for kingdoms, 
The gentler gameſter is the ſooneſt winner. Shak. 
O perdurable ſhame ! - 
Are theſe the wretches that we ęlay d at dice for? 
Shakeſpeare. 
The clergyman played at whiſt and ſwobbers. Sv. 
9. To do any thing trickiſh or deceitful]. 
His mother p/ayed falſe with a ſmith. Shakeſp. 
Cawdor, Glamis, all | 
The wizzard women promis'd ; and, I fear, 
Thou play'd'ft moſt foully for't. Shake Macbeth. 
Life is not long enough for a coquette to play all 
her tricks in. | Addiſon's Spectator. 


10. To touch a muſical inſtrument. 
Ev'ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by ; 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die. ShaZ. Henry VIII. 
Thou art as a very lovely ſong of one that hath 
a pleaſant voice, and can play well on an inftru- 
ment. ; Exckiel. 
Wherein doth our practice of ſinging and p/ay- 
ing with inſtruments in our cathedral churches 
differ from the practice of David? Peacham. 
Clad like a country ſwain, he pip'd, he ſung, 
And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryden. 
Take thy harp and melt thy maid ; 
Play, my friend! and charm the charmer, Grant. 


Collier. 


Men are apt to play with their healths and their 


PLA 

He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to 

play upon it: the found of it was exceeding ſweet, 
Addiſon's Specrator. 

11. To operate; to aft, Uled of any 
thing in motion. 

John hath ſeized Arthur, and-it cannot be, 
That whilſt warm life plays in that infant's veins, 
The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain 
One quiet breath of reſt. Shakeſpeare's King John. 

My wife cried out fire, and you brought out 
your buckets, and called for engines to play againſt 
it. Dryden. 

By conſtant laws, the food is concocted, the 
heart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs play. 

Cbeyne. 

12. To wanton; to move irregularly. 

Citherea all in ſedges hid, 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Ev'n as the waving ſedge, play with wind. SEI. 

This with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their ſpirits p/ay'd, and inmoſ powers 
Made err. Milian. 

In the ſtreams that from the fountain play, 

She wath'd her face. | Dryden. 
1 The ſetting ſun 
Plays on their ſhining arms and burniſh'd helmets, 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire. Addij. 

Had ſome brave chief the martial ſcene beheld 

By Pallas guarded, in the dreadful field, 

Might darts be bad to turn their points away, 

And ſwords around him innocently play, 

The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 
And counted heroes where he counted men. Pope. 

13. To perſonate a drama. 

A lord will hear you play to-night ; 

But 1 am doubtful of your modeſties, 

Leſt, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 

For yet his honour never heard a play, 

You break into ſome merry paſſion. Shakeſpeare, 

Ev'n kings but play; and when their part is done, 
Some other, worſe or better, mount the throne. 

14. To repreſent a ſtanding character. 

Courts are theatres, where ſome men play ; 
Princes, ſome ſlaves, and all end in one day. Donne. 

15. To act in any certain character. 

Thus we play the fool with the time, and the 
ſpirits of the wiſe ſit in the clouds and mock us. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſeries ; but thou haſt forc'd me, 
Out of thy honeſt truth to play the woman. Shaks 

She hath wrought folly to play the whore. Deut. 

Be of good courage, and let us play the men for 
our people. 2 Samuel, x. 12. 

Alphonſe, duke of Ferrara, delighted himſelf 
only in turning and playing the joiner. Peacham. 

"Tis poſſible theſe Turks may play the villains. 

; Denbam. 

A man has no pleaſure in proving that he has 
played the fool. Collier of Friendſhip. 

To PLAY. v. a. 

1. To put in action or motion: as, he 
played his cannon; the engines are 
played at a fire. | 

2. To uſe an inſtrument of muſick. 

He plays a tickling ſtraw within his noſc. Gays 

3. To act a mirthful character. 

Nature here 
Wanton' d as in her prime, and p/ay'd at will 
Her virgin fancies. A.- ten- 

4. To exhibit dramatically. 

Your honour's players, hearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleatant comedy. Shatepearee 

5. To act; to perform. 

Doubt would fain have played kis part in her 
mind, and called in queſtion, how ſhe ſhould be 
aſſured that Zelmane was not Pyrocles. Sidnrye 

Pray. n. /. 

1. Action not impoſed ; not work; diſ- 
miſſion from work. | 

2. Amuſement ; ſport, 


Nu 2 My 


PLA 


My dearling and my joy; | 
For love of me leave off this dreadful play. Spenſer. 
Two gentle fawns at play. ilton. 
3. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or 
any thing in which characters are repre- 


| ſented by dialogue and action. 
Only they, 
That come to hear a merry Play, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
A play ought to be a juſt image of human na- 
ture, repreſenting its humours and the changes of 
fortune to which it is ſubject, for the delight and 
inſtruction of mankind. | Dryden. 
Viſits, plays, and powder'd beaux. Swift. 
4. Game; practice of gaming; conteſt at 
a game. 


PLA 


3. Actor of dramatick ſcenes. 
Like players plac'd to fill a filthy ſtage, 
Where change of thoughts one fool to other ſhews, 
And all but jeſts, ſerve only ſorrow's rage. Sidney. 
Certain pantomimi will repreſent the voices of 


players of interludes fo to life, as you would think | 
Bacon. 


they were thoſe players themſelves. 
A player, if left of his auditory and their ap- 
plauſe, would ſtrait be out of heart. Bacon. 
Thine be the laurel then; ſupport the ſtage, 
Which ſo declines, that ſhortly we may ſee 
Players and plays reduc d to ſecond infancy. Dryd. 
His muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, ſupply d her bread. Diyd. 
4. A mimick. 
Thus ſaid the player god; and adding art 
Of voice and geſture, ſo perform'd his part, 


PLaA'YWRIGHT. 2. / 


'PLE 


That truſts his plaything to another hand 
I fear its harm, and fain would haye i: by k 
A child knows his nurſe, and by us by, 
Playthings of a little more advanced age. * 
The ſervants ſhould be hindered from * 
court to them, by giving them fruit and pant 


O Richard, Lal, 


Would fortune calm her preſent rage, 

And give us playthings for our age. 
Allow him but the p/aything of a pn 

He ne'er rebels or plots like other men. 


Pei, 


Play and urig 
A maker of plays. 4 TTY 
He ended much in the character he had ure 
in; and Horace's rule for a play may as N 
applied to him as a playeoright, 2 


J will play no more, my mind's not on't ; 
I did never win of you, | 
Nor ſhall not when my fancy's on my play. Shat. 


She thought, ſo like her love the thade appears, 
That Ceyx ſpake the words. Dryden. 
5. One who touches a muſical initrument. 


Pita. A. J. ¶ plaid, old French.) 
1. The act or form of pleading. 


5. Practice in any conteſt, as ſword play. 
When they can make nothing elſe on't, they 
find it the beſt of their p/ay to put it off with a 
Jeſt. L' Eftrange. 
He was reſolved not to ſpeak diſtinctly, knowing 
his beſt p/ay to be in the dark, and that all his 
ſafety lay in the confuſion of his talk. Tillotſon. 
In arguing, the opponent uſes comprehenſive and 
equivocal terms, to involve his adverſary in the 
doubtfulneſs of his expreſſion, and therefore the 
anſwer on his fide makes it his play to diſtinguiſh 
as much as he can. Locke. 
Bull's friends adviſed to gentler methods with 
the young lord; but John naturally lov'd rough 
ay. Arbutknct. 
6. Action; employment; office. 
The ſenſeleſs plea of right by providence 
Can laſt no longer than the preſent ſway ; 
But juſtifies the next who comes in play. Dryden. 
7. Practice; action; manner of acting: 


as, fair and foul play. 


Determining, as after 1 knew, in ſecret man- | 


ner, not to be far from the place where we ap- 
pointed to meet, to prevent any foul p/ay that 
might be offered unto me. Sidney. 
8. Act of touching an inſtrument. 
9. Irregular and wanton motion. 
10. A ſtate of agitation or ventilation. 
Many have been fav'd, and many may, 
Who never heard this queſtion brought in play. Dry. 
11. Room for motion. 
The joints are let exactly into one another, that 
they have no play between. them, leſt they ſhake 
upwards or downwards. Moxon. 
12. Liberty of acting; ſwing. | 
Should a writer give the full p/ay to his mirth, 
without regard to decency, he might pleaſe readers; 
but muſt be a very ill man, if he could pieaſe him- 
ſelf. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
PLAY BOOERK. 2. /. [play and book.) Book 
of dramatick com poſitions. 
Your's was a match of common good lik ing, 
without any mixture of that ridiculous paſſion, 
which has na being but in playboots and romances. 
| Scoift. 
PLAY DAY. 2. /. [lay and day.] Day 
exempt from taſks or wor K. 
I thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual playdey : 
Balls and maſquerades and ſhows. Swwift's 7:ſcell. 
PLAYDEBT. mn. /. [| play and debr.] Debt 
contracted. by gaming. 
There are multitudes of leaſes upon ſingle 
lives, and play-debrs upon joint lives. Arbuthnot. 
She has ſeveral playdebts on her hand, which 
muſt be diſcharged very ſuddenly. Specrater. 
PLAYER. x. J. [from play.] | 
1. One who plays. 
2. An 1dler; a lazy perſon. 
You're pictures out of doors, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
Players in your houſemifery. Sue Othello. 


N 


% 


Command thy ſervants to ſeek out a man, who 

is a cunning player on the harp. 1 Samue/, xvi. 16. 
6. A gameſter. | N 
7. One who acts in play in any certain 

manner. | 

The ſnake bit him faſt by the tongue, which 
therewith began ſo to rankle and ſwell, that, by 
the time he had knocked this foul p/ayer on the 
head, his mouth was ſcarce able to contain it. Carew. 

PLA'YFELLOW. z. J. | play and fellcau.] 

Companion in amuſement. 

Inconſtant in his choice of his friends, or rather 
never having a friend but playfeil;wws, of whom, 
when he was weary, he could no otherwiſe rid 
himſelf than by killing them. Sidney. 

She ſeem'd ſtill back unto the land to look, 

And her playfellxvs aid to call, and fear 

The daſhing of the waves. Speriſere 
Voour precious ſelf had not then croſs'd the eyes 

Of my young play fellao. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

Miſchance and ſorrow go along with you! 
Heart's diſcontent and ſour affliction 
Be playfellorvs to keep you company! Shakeſpeare, 

This was the play at which Nero ſtaked three 
thouſand two hundred and twenty-nine pounds three 
ſhillings and four pence upon every caſt ; where 
did he find playfel/cavs ? Arbuthnct. 

Pla"rFul.adj. | play and full.] Sportive; 
full of levity. EE 

He is ſcandalized at youth for being lively, and | 
at childhood tor being playful. Addiſon's Spectator. 

PLAa"YGAME. . /. | play and game.] Play 

of children. P's 

That liberty alone gives the true reliſh to their 
ordinary: playgames. e Locke. 

P Ax Housk. 2. /. | play and Honſe.] 

Houſe where dramatick performances 

are repreſented, 


Theſe are the youths that thunder at a play- | 


Lou ſe, and fight for bitten apples. Sf. Henry VIII. 
He kurries me from the playhurſe and ſcenes 
there, to the beargarden. Stilling flects 
Jam a ſufficicat theatre to myſelf of ridiculous 
actions, without expecting company either in a 
court or play houſe. | Dryden. 
Shakeſpeare, whom you andev'ry p/aybouſe bill 
Stile the divine, the matchleſs, what you will, 
For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own deſpight. Pope. 
PLA'YPLEASURE. . J. | play and plea- 
/Jure.] Idle amuſement. 
He taketh a kind of playpleaſure in looking 
upon the fortunes of others. Ba.on's Eſſays. 
PLA'YSOME. a/. [play and /ome.] 
Wanton ; full ot levity. 
PLaA'YSOMENESS. 2. J. [from play/ome.] 
Wantonneſs; levity. | 
Pia'rYTHING. 2. /. [lay and thing.] 
Toy; thing to play with. 
O Caftalio ! thou haſt caught 
My fooliſli heart; and like a tender child, 
; 7 


To PLEAD. v. 2. | plaider, 
1. To argue before a court of jui.ce. 
To his accuſations 

He pleaded ſtill not guilty ; and allen d 


a man pleadeth for his neighbour! 


Pity my tears, and pity her deſert» 


| 
3. Fo be offered as a plea. 


2. Thing offered or demanded in plead. 


ing. 
Ihe magnificoes have all perſuaded with hig: 
But none can drive him from the envious plla i 
Of forfeiture of juſtice and his bond. S 
Their reſpect of perſons was expreſſed in fai 
proceſs, in giving raſh ſentence in favour ©; 5, 
rich, without ever ſtaying to hear the plea, or wth 
the reaſons of the poor's cauſe, nt 


* 
Of ven; 
— 148 


3. Allegation. 


They tow'rds the throne ſupreme, 
Accountable, made haſte, to make appear 
With righteous lea, their utmoſt vigilance, %, 


4. An apology ; an excuſe. 


'The fiend, with neceſſity, 
The tyrant's pra, excus'd his deviliſh deeds, 37, 
Thou determin'ſt weakneſs for no p/ra, iin, 
When ſuch occaſions are, 


No p/:a muſt ſerve ; tis cruelty to ſpare, Derten. 


Whoever argues in defence of abloiue pour: 
in a ſingle perſon, though he offers the old Nl 
plea, that it is his opinion, which he cannat ber, 
unleſs he be convinced, ought to be treated as tle 
common enemy of mankind. Su. 


To PL EACH. v. a. [ plefſtr, French.] To 


bend; to interweave. 


uſe. ; : 
Would'ſt thou be window'd in great Rene, 

and ſee 

Thy maſter thus, with pleacht arms, ending dow: 

His corrigible neck ? Saia pia. 
Steal into the plcached bower, 

Where honey-ſuckles ripen'd by the ſur, 

Forbid the ſun to enter. bes 


A word not in 


Ll 
ad bo up) 
4 enten 


oy 
7 * 
French. 


Many ſharp reaſons. Slate Terr l. 
O that one might plead for a man wi Goc, 
n, 
Of beauty ſing; 
Let others govern or defend the ſtate, by 
Plead at the bar, or manage a debate, Cie 
Lawyers and divines write down wort notes, it 
order to preach or plead. Watts in the Minds 


To ſpeak in an argumentative or pe- 


ſuaſive way for or againſt; to tealen 


with another. 
I am OY 
To plead fox that which I wouid not obtain, Ker, 
Who is he that will plead with me? for now f! 
hold my tongue, I ſhall give up the ghott. 8 


If nature plead not in a parent's heart, Ny 
a HUD 


It muſt be no ordinary way of reaſoning) = 
man that is pleading for the natural power f 
kings, and againſt all compact, to bring 10. 17 
an example, where his own account found 5 
right upon compact. 0 ; 


. 'P 
Since you can love, and yet your error (et, 


| The ſame reſiftleſs power may phcd for e; u 


PLE 
leſs ardour I my claim purſue z/ 
Te eee, yield her even to ä — 


Jo PLEAD. v. 4. a 
1. To defend; to diſcuſs. ; 
Win you, we ſhew our title to the crown? | 
If not, our ſwords ſhall plead it in the field. Shak. 
>. To allege in pleading or argument. 
: Don Sebaſtian came forth to intreat, that they 
1 vart with their arms like ſoldiers; it was 
told him, tliat they could not zu ora law of 
o ap 3 — e * 
nations, for that they were not lawru 2 1 
Ir they will ld againſt me my reproach, know 
that God hath overthrown me. Fob, xix. 5» 
| To offer as an excuſe, : 
I will neither p/cad my age nor ſickneſs, in excuſe 
of faults. ; Dryden. 
PLeaDaBLE. adj. [from plead.) Capa- 
ble to be alleged in ple. ; 
1 ought to be diſcharged from this information, 
becauſe this privilege is pleadable at law. Dr, den. 
pi ga DER. 1. ,. [ plaideur, French; from 
lead 1 5 f X 
1. One who argues in a court of juſtice. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
On «hich the leader much enlarg d. Swift's Miſc. 
2. Oue who ſpeaks for or againſt, 
If you 
Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue 
Mich: ſtop our countryman. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
do fair a leader any cauſe may gain. Dryden. 
P:.riDixncGe. . . [from plead. ] Act 
or form of pleading. 
If the heavenly folk ſhould know 


Theſe plradings in the court below. Swift Miſcel. 


PiraSanNCE. 2. J. [ plaiſance, French. ] 
Gaiety ; pleaſantry ; merriment. Obſ. 
The lovely ce and the lofty pride 
Cannot expreſſed be by any art. Spenſer. 
Her words ſhe drowned with laughing vain, 
And wanting grace in utt'ring of the ſame, 
That turned all her pleaſance to a ſcoffing game. 
; Spenſer. 
Oh that men ſhould put an enemy in their 
mouths, to ſtcal away their brains! that we ſhould 
with joy, plea/znce, revel, and applauſe, transform 
burſelves into beaſts ! Shakeſpeare. 
PLEASANT. adj. [ plaiſant, French. ] 
1. Delightful ; giving delight. | 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Nuke inftruments to ſcourge us. Shakeſpeare. 
wy moſt he ſhould diſlike, ſeems pledſant to 
um; | 
What like, offenſive. Shak:(peare's King Lear. 
How good and how pleaſant it is for brethren to 
dwell in unity! Eſalms. 
Verdure clad 
Her univerſal face with pleaſant green. 
2, Grateful to the ſenſes. 
Sweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear, 
Than fruits of paim-tree pleaſanteſ# to thirſt. Milt. 
3. Good-humoured ; cheerful. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow. Addiſ. 
4. Gay; lively ; merry. 3 
Let neither the power nor quality of the great, 
or the wit of the pleaſant, prevail with us to flatter 
the vices, or applaud the prophaneneſs of wicked 
N Rogers. 


Tilton 


5 Sn. adapted rather to mirth than 
e. | 


They, who would prove their idea of infinite to 
„tive, ſeem to do it by a pleaſant argument, 


1. 1 
taken from the negation of an end, which being | 


ee the negation of it is poſitive. Locke. 
5 8288 adv. | from pleaſant} 
3 ” a manner as to give delight. 

' 2ally merrily; in good humour. 


. ing 
duke of -_ es was wont pleaſantly to ſay, that the 


«by could N nor read. Clarendon. 


ckingham had given him a lecretary, | 


PLE 
3. Lightly ; ludicrouſly. 


Euſtathius is of opinion, that Ulyſſes ſpeaks plea. 

ſantly to Elpenor. Brecme. 
Pl. EASd4ANTNESS. 2. . [from pleaſant.] 

1. Delightfulneſs; ſtate of being plea- 

ſant. | 

Doth not the pleaſantneſs of this place carry 

in itſelf ſufficient reward? = Sidney. 

2. Gaiety ; cheerfulneſs ; merriment. 

It was refreſhing, but compoſed, like the pla- 

© fanineſs of youth tempered with the gravity 4 * 

i outh. 

He would fain put on ſome pleaſantneſs, but was 

not able to conceal his vexation. Tillotſon. 
PLEA“S AN TRY. 2. . | plaiſanterie, Fr.] 


1. Gaiety; merriment. 


and ſmoothed by the infuſions of mirth and plea- 
ſantry. Addiſon. 
Such kinds of p/eaſantry are diſingenuous in cri- 
ticiſm; the greateſt maſters appear ſerious and in- 
ſtructive. Addiſon. 
2. Sprightly ſaying; lively talk. 
The grave abound in pleaſantries, the dull in re- 
partees and points of wit. Addiſon's Spectater. 
To PLEASE. v. a. | ylaceo, Latin; plaire, 
French.] 
1. To delight; to gratify; to humour. 
They pleaſe themſelves in the children of ſtrangers. 
Tſaiab, ii. 6. 
Whether it were a whiſtling wind, or a pleaſing 
fall of water running violently. Wiſdom, xvii. 18. 
Thou canſt not be ſo p/cas'd at liberty, 
As I ſhall be to find thou dar'ſt be fre. Dryden. 
Leave ſuch totrifle with more grace and eaie, 
| Whom folly pleaſes, and whoſe follies plcaſz. Pope. 
2. To ſatisfy ; to content. 
Doctor Pinch, 
Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenſe again, 
And I will phaſe you what you will demand. Shak. 
What next I bring ſhall p/caſe 
Thy wiſh exactly to thy heart's deſire. Milton. 
3. To obtain favour from: to, be pleaſed 
abith, is to approve ; to favour. 
This is my beloved ſon, in whom I am well 


pleaſed. Matthew. 

I have ſeen thy face, and thou waſt p/ca/ed with 

me. Ceneſis. 
Fickle their ſtate whom God - 


Moſt favours : who can leaſe him long? Milton. 
4. To be PLEASED. To like. A word 
of ceremony. 

Many of our moſt ſkilful painters were pleaſed to 
recommend this author to mæ, as one who perfectly 
underſtood the rules of painting. Dryden's Du frej. 

To PLEASE. v. u. 5 
1. To give pleaſure. 
What p/cafing ſeem d, for her now piraſes more. 
| Ailton. 
I found ſomething that was more pleaſing in 
them, than my ordinary productions. 
2. To gain approbation. 


him. Heſea. 
3. To like; to chuſe. 
Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe 
Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſe. Pope. 
4. To condeſcend ; to comply. A word 
of ceremony. _ | 
Pleaſe you, lords, Y 
In fight of both our battles we may meet. Shakeſp. 
The firſt words that 1 learnt were, to expreſs 
my deſue, that he would pleaſe to give me my 
liberty. s Swift. 
PLea'sER. x. J. [from pleaſe.] One that 
courts favour. 


PlEA'SENGLY. adv. [from pleaſing. ] In 


ſuch a manner as to give delight. 
Pleaſinglyj troubleſome thought and remembrance 
have been to me ſince 1 left jou. 


The harſhneſs of reaſoning is not a little ſoftened | 


Dryden, 


Their wine offerings ſhall- not be phaſing unto 


Sacl ling. ö 


LE 


Thus to herſelf the pleaſingly began. Milian. 
The end of the artiſt is p/eaſing/y to deceive the 
eye. Dryden. 
He gains all points, who plcafrgly confounds, 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. Pope. 
PLEA'SINGNESS. #. J. [from pleaſing. ] 
Quality of giving delight. | 
PLEA'SEMAN, 2. . ¶ pleaſe and man.] A 
pro an officious fellow. 
ome carry- tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome light zan 
That knows the trick . a. my lady laugh, 
Told our intents. Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Loft. 
PLEASURABLE, adj. [from pleaſure.] De- 
hghtful ; full of pleaſure. - 
Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as 
pleaſurable. Bacon. 
It affords a pleaſurable habitation in every part, 
and that is the line ecliptick. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures ; ſo the blended ftreams, 
Each mutually correcting each, create 


A pleaſurable medley. Philips. 
Our iil-judging thought 
Hardly enjoys the pleaſurable taſte. Prior. 


PLEASURE. . / [ plaifir, French. 
1. Delight; gratification of the mind or 
ſenſes. . 

Pleaſure, in general, is the conſequent appre- 
henſion of a ſuitable object, ſuitably applied to a 
rightly diſpoſed faculty. | South. 

A cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the fins of 


guilt, i Sgut h. 
In hollow caves ſweet echo quiet lies; 


Now Daphne's dead, and pleaſure is no more. Pope. 
2. Looſe gratification. | 
Convey your p/caſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
And yet ſeem cold. Shakeſpeare. 
Behold yon dame does ſhake the head to hear of 
pleaſure's name. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Not ſunk in carnal pleaſure. Milton. 
3. Approbation. | 
The Lord taketh plcaſure in them that fear him. 


4. What the will dictates. 
Uſe your pleaſure; it your love do not perſuade: 
you to come, let not my letter. Shakeſpearee 
He will do his pleaſure on Babylon. 1/a. xlviii. 
5. Choice; arbitrary will. | 
We aſcribe not only effects depending on the 
natural period of time unto arbitrary calculations, 
and ſuch as vary at leaſure, but contirm. our tenets. 
by the uncertain account of others. Browne. 
Half their fleet offends 
His open ſide, and high above him ſhews ; 
Upon the reſt at p/caſure he deſcends, 


* 


Raiſe tempeſts at your pleaſures Drydene 
We can at pleauſure move ſeveral parts of our: 
bodies. Lockes 
All the land in their dominions being acquired 
by conqueſt, was diſpoſed by them according to 
their pleaſure. Arbuthnot«. 
To PLEA SURE, v. @. [from the noun.} 
To pleaſe; to gratify. This word, 
though ſupported by good authority, 
is, 1 think, inelegant. 
Things, thus ſet in order, 
Shall further thy harveſt, and pleaſure thee beſt. 
. Tuſger » 
I count it ona of my greateſt afflictions, that L 
cannot pleaſure ſuch an honourable gentieman. SB 
N If what pleaſes him, ſhall p/eaſure you, 
| Fight cloſer, or good faith you'll catch a blow. SH. 
When the way of pleaſuring and diſpleaſuring. 
heth by the favourite, it is impoſſſble any ſhould 


| be overgreat. Bacon. 
Nay, the birds rural mufick too 
Is as melodious and as tree, 
Coꝛol i. 


, 
| As if they ſung to pleaſure you. 


C&S 


others, is, that poor ſpiritedneſs that accompanies - 


Her name with pleaſures once the taught the ſhore, 


Pſaimss - 


And doubly harm'd, he double harm beſtows. Dryd.. 


Nothing is difhcult to love; it will. make a man. 


8 7 
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eroſs his ewn inclinations to plcaſure them whom 
he loves, | | Tillotſon. 
Pr.eaSUREFUL. adj. | pleaſure and full. 
Pleaſant ; delighiful. Obſolete. 
This country, for the fruitfulneſs of the land 
and the convenieney of the ſea, hath been reputed 
a very commodious and pleaſureful country. Abbot. 
PLEBEI'AN. 2. J. | plebeien, Fr. plebeius, 
Latin. ] One of the lower people. 
You're plebeians, if they be ſenators. Shakeſp. 
Upon the leaſt intervals of peace, the quarrels 
between the nobles and the plebcians would revive. 
Sift. 
P1.EBEL AN. adj. 
1. Popular; conſiſting of mean perſons. 
As ſwine are to gardens, ſo are tumults to par- 
liaments, and p/cbeian concourſes to publick coun- 
ſels. King Charles. 
2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 
He through the midſt unmark'd, 
In ſhew plebcian angel militant 
Of loweſt order. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
3. Vulgar; low; common. | 
To apply notions philoſophical to plebeian terms; 
or to ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be recon- 
Ciled, that there wanteth a term or nomenclature 
for it, as the ancients uſed, they be but ſhifts of 
ignorance. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, 
ſciſſible and not ſciſſible, are pleleian notions. Bac. 
Diſhonour not the vengeance I deſign'd. 
A queen ! and own a baſe p/cheian mind ! Dryden. 
Pr EDGE. . . | pleige, French; pieggio, 
Italian. ] | 
1. Any thing put to pawn. 


2. A gage; any thing given by way of 


warrant or ſecurity ; a pawn. ; 
Theſe men at the firſt were only pitied; the great 
Humility, zeal, and devotion, which appeared to 
be in them, was in all men's opinion a pledge of 
their harmleſs meaning. Hooker. 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons ; 
There is my pledge, T'll prove it on thy heart. Sha. 
That voice their livelieſt pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers. x Milton. 
Money is neceſſary both for counters and for 
pledges, and carrying with it even reckoning and 
ſecurity. Locke. 
Hymen ſhall be aton'd, ſhall join two hearts, 
And Aribert ſhall be the pledge of peace. Rcxue. 
The deliverange of Iſrael out of Egypt by the 
miniſtry of Moſes, was intended for a type and 
pledge of the Tpiritual deliverance which was to 
come by Chriſt. Nel ſou. 
3. A ſurety; a bail; an hoſtage. | 
What purpoſe could there be of treaſon, when 
the Guianians offered to leave pledges, ſix for one? 
| Ralci b. 
Good ſureties will we have for thyyeturn, F 
And at thy pledges* peril keep thy FA Dryden. 
To PLEDGE. v. a. | pleiger, French; pieg- 
giare, Italian.) 
1. To put in pawn. 
Aſleep and naked as an Indian Jay, 
An honeſt Actor ſtole a gem away ; | 
He pledg d it to the knight; the Knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue\was bit. Pope. 
2. To give as warrant or ſecuri | 


3- To ſecure by a pledge. 
I accept her; 
And here to pledge my vow, I give my hand. Sb. 
4. To invite to drink, by accepting the 
cup or health after another. 
| The fellow, that 
Parts bread with him, and pledges 
Thie breath of him in a divided draught, 
Is th” readieſt man to kill him. Shateſpoare's Tim. 
To you noble lord of Weſtmoreland, —- 
I pledge your grace. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
That fi-xanimnous orator began the king of 
Hoznebia's health ; be preſently pledged it. Hemel. 


LE” - 
Here's to thee, Dick; this whining love deſpiſe ; 
Pledge me, my friend, and drink till thou be'ſt 
wiſe, 4 Cooley. 
PLE"DGET. 2. /. [ plaggbe, Dutch.] A 
ſmall maſs of lint. 
I applied a p/edger of baſilicon. Wiſeman's Surg. 


PLE'IADS. n. J. | pleiades, Latin; 
PLE “TIA DES. f Tazicedig.] A northern 
_ conſtellation. 
The pleiades before him danc'd, 
Shedding ſweet influence. Milton. 


Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name 
For pleiads, hyads, and the northern car. Dryden. 
PLENARIL x. adv. | from plenary.] Fully; 
completely. | 
The cauſe is made a plenary cauſe, and ought 
to be determined plcnarily. Apyliffe's Parergon. 
PLE/NARY. adj. from plenus, Latin.] 
Full; complete. | | 
I am far from denying that compliance on my 
part, for plenary conſent it was not, to his de- 
ſtruction. | King Charles. 
The cauſe is made a plenary cauſe. Aylifße. 
A treatiſe on a ſubject ſhould be plenary or full, 
ſo that nothing may be wanting, nothing which 
is proper omitted. Watts. 
PLENARY. 2. . Deciſive procedure. 
Inſtitution without induction does not make a 
plenary againſt the king, where he has a title to 
preſent. / Apyliffe. 
PLENARINESS. 2. J. from plenary.] Ful- 
neſs; completeneſs. 
PLENiLU"NARY. adj, | from plenilunium, 
Latin.] Relating to the full moon. 


the interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, there 
would ariſe above an hundred more. Brown. 
PLE"NIPOTENCE. 2. . from plenus and 
potentia, Lat.] Fulneſs of power. 
PLENIPOTENT. adj. | plenipotens, Lat.] 
Inveſted with full power. 

My ſubſtitutes I ſend you, and create 
Plenipotent on earth, of matchleſs might 
Ifluing from me.  Milt's Paradiſe Left. 

PLENIPOTE NTIARY. 7. . | plenifoten- 
tiaire, French.] A negotiator inveſted 
with full power. | 

They were only the plenipotentiary monks of 
the patriarchal monks. Stilling fleet. 

PLEN1ST. #. /. [from plenus, Latin. ] 
One that holds all ſpace to be full of 
matter. | 

Thoſe ſpaces, which the vacuiſts would have 
empty, becauſe devoid of air, the Fleniſtis do not 
prove repleniſhed with ſubtle matter by any ſenſible 
effects. | Beyle. 

PLE"NITUDE. 2. J. | plenitudo, from flenus, 
Latin; plenitude, French. 
1. Fulneſs; the contrary to vacuity. 

If there were every where an abſolute plenitude 
and denſity without any pores between the particles 
of bodies, all bodies of equal dimentions would 
contain an equal quantity of matter, and conſe- 
quently be equally ponderous. Bentley. 

2. Repletion; animal fulneſs; plethory. 

Relaxation from plenitude is cured by ſpare diet. 

Afrbutbnot. 
3. Exuberance; abundance. 
I be ploritude of the pope's power of d'ſpenſing 
was the main qdeſtion. Hacon's Henry VII. 
4. Completeneſs. 

The plenitude of William's fame 

Can no accumulated itores receive. 


PLENTTOs. adj. [from plenty.] 
1, Copious ; exuberant ; abundant; plen- 
tiful. 


Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
Now plenteous theſe acts of hateful ſtrife.» Milton. 


Prior. 


| Lad'ring the ſoil and reaping plentecus crop. Milt. 


If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, | 


1 1. Abundance; ſuch a 


Ne, n "VO 


PLE. 


T bent fountai | | 
wg. ono Is the Whole Propes 


This through the gardens leads its ſtreams 4 __ 


2. Fruitful; fertile. 15 
Take up the fifth part of the land; 
plenteous years. : 3 me 
PLE'NTEOUSLY. adv. [from . 
Copiouſly ; abundantly ; exuberant, 
: ＋ 
plentifully. | 
Thy due from me is tears 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderneſs 
Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteruſly, Stab 
God created the great whales and each + 
Soul living, each that crept, which Plenteſ 
The waters generated. Miltcn's Parade Li 
God proves us in this life, that he mz the 
more Plenteou ſiy reward us in the next. Was 
PLE"NTEOUSNESS, 1. . from Plenteny,) 
Abundance; fertility ; plenty, 
The ſeven years of plentcouſncſs in Egypt were 
ended. Gerifn 
PLENTIFUL. adj. [ plenty and full, Co. 
pious; abundant ; exuberant; fruitfy), 
This is rather uſed in proſe than pl. 
Ze0us. | 
To Amalthea he gave a country, bending [ite 
a horn; whence the tale of Amalthea's Flentiful 
horn. . Ral:igh, 
He that is plentiful in expences, will hardly be 
preſerved from decay. Bacon Hj. 
If it be a long winter it is commonly a more fix. 
tiful year. + Bac, 
When they had a plentiful harveſt, the farmer 
had hardly any corn. L'Eftrang, 
Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, ex. 
cellent education, and a plentiful fortune. Sti. 
PrENTIFULLY. adv. from plentiful] 
Copiouſly ; abundantly, 
They were not multiplied before, but they were 
at that time plentifully encreaſed. Briwr, 
Bern is plentifuliy furniihed with water, there 
being a great multitude of fountains. Addiſn's Ito, 
PLE"NTIFULNESS. 2. /. | from plentiful.] 
The ſtate of being plentiful; abundance; 
fertility. 
PLENTY. 3. . [from plenus, full. 
quantity as is more 


than enough. 
5 Peace, 

Dear nurſe of arts, plenties and joy ful birth. Scl. 
What makes land, as well as other things, den, 
is plenty of buyers, and but few ſellers; end 1» 
pleczty of ſellers, and few buyers, makes land cheap, 
5 

2. Fruitfulneſs; exuberance. 

The teeming clouds 3 

Deſcend in gladſome plenty o er the world. Teuer. 
3. It is uſed, I think barbarouſly, for 


plentiful, 
To graſs with thy calves, 
Where water is plenty. 
If reaſons were as plenty as blackberries, | wollt 
give no man a reaſon on compulſion. Stade prarte 


4. A ſtate in which enough is had and 


5 Jer Huſturdq. 


enjoyed. : 2 
Ye ſhall eat in plenty and be ſatis id, on ee 
the Lord. 17 


Whoſe grievance is ſatiety of caſe, _ „ 
Freedom their pain, and peu ticir diſeaſe. Ila. 
PLEoONASM. 2. . ¶ pleona/me, Fr. lend 
mus, Latin.) A figure of rhetorick, U 
which more words are uſed than de 
neceſlary. | 
PLESH. . , [A word uſed by Spenjer in- 
ſtead of plaſb, for the convenience 0 
rhyme.] A puddle; a boggy marſh. 
Out of the weund the red blood flowed fied, | 
That underneath. his feet ſoon wade 4 1 ; 


PLE BORA. 


PLI 
| , 
F RA. . F from rh. 
| 34 — in which the veſſels are fuller 
f hamours than is agreeable to a natu- 
pl tate or health; ariſes either from a 


diminution of ſome natural evacuations, 


debauch and feeding higher or 
or from : : 
j antity than the ordinary 
more in qQUanin a 

f the viſcera can digeſt : eva- 

owers 0 , : di 
cuations and exerciſe are its remedies, 

The diſeaſes of pr Nera are a plethera, or too 

E 4 ICCSs 
rear abundance of laudable Ju 
renz rler adj. [from plethora.] 
Iplrrno'xlek. Having a full habit. 
2 The fuids, as they conſiſt of ſpirit, water, ſalts, 
GL, and terreſtrial parts, differ according to the re- 
dun lance of the whole or of any ot theſe; and 
therefore the plcth-rick are phlegmatick, oily, ſa- 
"6 earthy, or dry. g Arbuthnot. 

ity þ b 
P:r1HORY. . J. [ plethore, Fr. from 
b 18463. Fulneſs of habit. 

In too great rep ; 
| > throws the fluid with too great a force, and 
ſabiects the animal to the diſeaſes depending upon 
. tleborye Arbuthnet. 
Lrvix, 2. / [ pleuvine, French; le- 
wina, law Lat.] In law, a warrant or 
affurance. See REPLEVIN. Dit. 
PLEURISY. 2. /. Ls pleuręſie, 
French; pleuritis, Latin. | 

P/xrif is an inflammation of the pleura, though 
it is hardly diſtinguithable from an inflammation 
cf any other part of the breaſt, which are ail from 
the ſame cauſe, a ſtagnated blood; and are to be 
remedied by evacuation, ſuppuration, or expectora- 
tion, or all together. | Quincy. 
PL:URL TICAL. 

5 * adi. from leur: . 
PLeuv'RITICK. f b Rib. 

1, Diſeaſed with a pleuriſy. 

The viſcous matter, which lies like leather upon 
the extravaſated blood of pleuritick people, may be 
dittol ed by a due degree of heat. Arbutbnot. 
2. Denoting a pleuriſy. 

His blood was plcuritica?, it had neither colour 
not conſiſtence. No Wiſcman's Surgery. 
PLUABLE. ed;. [ pliable, from plier, Fr. 
to bend, ; 
1. Eaſy to be bent; flexible, 

Thougt. an act be never ſo ſinful, they will 
Pc} it ot its guilt, and make the very law fo pliable 
aud tending, that it thall be impoſſibie to be broke. 
| ; | Sou b. 
Whether the different motions of the animal 
lets may have any effect on the mould of the 
tac, when the lincaments are pliabic and tender, I 
ſha. lea e to the curious. Aadiſon. 
2. Fexivle of diſpoſition; eaſy to be per- 

ſuaded, 

LIABLENESS, 2. J. [from pliable.] 
1. Flexibility; eaſineſs to be bent. 
2. Flexibility of mind. 

: God's preventing graces, which have thus fitted 
the ſoil for the kindly ſeeds-time, planted pliatic- 
%, humility in the heart. Hammond. 

Compare the ingenuous phablencſs to virtuous 
e212 in youth, as it comes freſh out of the 
hand, 0! nature, with the confirmed obſtinacy in 
"a {xt of fin, that is to be found in an aged 
3 f 8 Scutb. 
Axcr. 1. J. [from pliant.] Eaſineſs 

to be bent. 

Fatt rot exerciſe been neceſſary, Nature would 
ag n ſuch an activity to the limbs, and 

A blanc to every part, as produces thoſe 
t ruans and exten ſions neceflary tor the pre- 


1 adj. [pliant, French. | 
ending; tough; "i: 1 
lige; 3 5 . flexible; 


Arbuthnot. - 


letion, the elaſtick force of the 


ferveti ſac! ; 1 
In ot fach a ſyſtem. Addiſon's Spectator. 


* 
= 


vou are. 


Pp LI 


An anatomiſt promiſed to diſſect a woman's 
tongue, and examine whether the fibres may not be 
made up of a finer and more pliant thread. Addiſ. 

2. Eaſy to take a form. 
Particles of heav nly fire, 
Or earth but new divided from the ſcy, 
And pliant ſtill retain'd th' etherial energy. Dryd. 

As the wax melts that to the flame I hold, 

Pliant and warm may ſtill her heart remain, 


Soft to the print, but ne'er turn hard again. Granv. | 


3. Eaſily complying. 

In languages the tongue is more pliant to all 
ſounds, the joints more ſupple to all feats of activity, 
in youth than afterwards. Bacon. 

Thoſe, who bore bulwarks on their backs, 
Now practiſe ev'ry pliant geſture, 

Op'ning their trunk for ev'ry teſter. Swwift's Miſcel. 
4. Eafily perſuaded. > 

The will was then ductile and pliant to right 
reaſon, it met the dictates of a clarified underſtand- 
ing halfway. South. 

PLi'anTNESS. 2. . from pliant.] Flexi- 
bility ; toughneſs. 

Greatneſs of weight, cloſeneſs of parts, fixa- 
tion, pliantneſs or ſoftneſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

PL1CATURE. g n. J. | plicatura, from 

PLica"T1ON. plico, Latin.] Fold; 
double. Plication is uſed ſomewhere 
in Clariſſa. | 

PII“ ERS. 2. /. [from p/y.] An inſtru- 
ment by which any thing 1s laid hold 
on to bend it. | 

Pliers are of two forts, flat-noſed and round- 
noſed ; their office is to hold and faſten upon a 
ſmail work, and to fit it in its place: the round- 
noſed pliers are uſed for turning or boring wire or 
ſmall plate into a circular form. Moxon, 
I nude a detention by a ſmall pair of pliers. Wiſem. 

To PLIGHT. v. a. [| plichten, Dutch. ] 


1. To pledge; to give as ſurety. 
He flighted his right hand 


Unto another love, and to another land. Spenſer, 
Saint Withold 

Met the night mare, and her ninefold, 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight, Shakeſpeare. 


I again in Henry's royal name, | 
Give thee her hand for ſign of pligbted faith, Shak, 
Here my inviolable faith I p/ight, 
Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. Dryden. 
New loves you ſeek, 
New vows to plig is, and plighted vows to break. Dry. 
I'll never mix my flighted hands with thine, 
While ſuch a cloud of miſchiefs hangs about us. 
Addiſon. 
2. To braid; to weave. [from plico, Lat. 
whence to ply or bend, and p/ig4z, 
pleigbt, or plait, a fold or flexure. ] 
Her head fie fondly would aguiſe 
With gaudle girionds, or fleſh flowrets dight 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. Spenſer. 
I took it for a fairy viſion 
Of ſome gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play i th ligbte clouds. Milton. 
PLICGHT. . /. [This word Skinner ima— 
gines to he derived from the Dutch, 
plicht, office or employment; but Junius 


obſerves, that plhe, Saxon, ſignifies | 


diſtreſs or prefing danger; whence I 
ſuppoſe, p/;ght was derived, it being 
generally uſed in a bad ſenſe.] 
1. Condition; fate. 
When as the careful dwarf had told, 
And made enſample of their mournful fight 
Unto his maſter, lie no longer would 
There dwell in peril of like painful plight. Spenſer. 
1 think myielf in better plight for a lender thai 
Shakeſpeare. 
Beſecch your highneſs, 


My women may he with me; for, you ſee, 
My ptight requires id. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


They in lowlieſt repentant ſtood 
Praying. Me Milton's Paradiſe Lifle 


Thou muſt not here 
Lie in this miſerable loathſome plight. 
Moſt perfect hero tried in heavieſt p/ight 
Of labours huge and hard. 
2. Good caſe. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


By car ting or plowing his gaine is not great; 

Where he that with labour can uſe them aright, 

Hath gaine to his comfort, and cattle in pligbt. 

| Tuſſer. 
3. Pledge; gage. [from the verb.] 


hall ca 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
Shakeſpearts 
4. [From To plight.) A fold; a pucker; 
a double; a purfle; a plait. 
Yclad, for fear of ſcorching air, 
All in a filken camus, filly white, | 
Purfizd upon with many a folded plight. Spenſore 
5. A garment of ſome kind. Obfolete. 
Becauſe my wrack : 
Chanc't on his father's ſhore, he let not lack 
My plight, or coate, or cloake, or any thing 
Might cheriſh heat in me. Chapman. 
PLINTH. 2. J. [D.] In architecture, 
is that ſquare member which ſerves as a 
foundation to the baſe of a pillar; Vi- 
truvius calls the upper part or abacus 
of the Tuſcan pillar, a p/inth, becauſe 
it reſembles a ſquare tile: moreover, 


given to a thick wall, wherein there are 
two or three bricks advanced in form 
of a platband. Harris. 


ner.] | 
1. To toil; to moil;. to drudge; to 
travel. 

A plodding diligence brings us ſooner to our 
journey's end, than a fluttering way of advancing 
by ſtarts. L' Eftrange. 

He knows better than any man, what is not to 
be written; and never hazards himſelf fo far as to 
fall, but plods on deiiberately, and, as a grave man 
ought, puts his ſtaff before him. Dryden. 

Th' unletter'd chriſtian, who believes in groſs, 
Pleds on to heav'n, and ne er is at a loſs. Dryden. 

Some ſtupid, pladdiug, money- loving wight, 
Who wins their hearts by knowing black from 
white. Tong. 

2. To travel laboriouſly. 
Rogues, lad away o' the hoof, ſeek ſhelter, pack. 


If one of mean affairs 
May glad it in a week, why may not TI 
Glide thither in a day? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Haſt thou not held my ſtirrup? 
Bare-headed, plodded by my foot- cloth mule, 
And thought thce happy when I thook my head? 
Shakeſpearee 
Ambitious love hath ſo in me offended, 
That barefoot p/5.{ 1 the cold ground upon, 
With tainted vow my taults to have amended. Sa. 
3. To ſtudy cloſely and dully. 
Univerſal edding priſons up 
The nimble fpirits in the arteries ; 
As motion and long during action tires 


The finewy vigour of the traveiter. Shakeſpeare. 
He plods to turn his am' rous ſuit . 
T' a plea in law, and proſecute. Hudibras. 


She reaſon'd without p/odding long, 
Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. Swift's Miſce!. 


PLo'DPER. 2. , [from pled.] A dull 


heavy laborious man. 
Study is like the heaven's glorious ſan, 

That wil not be deep ſearch'd with faucy looks; 
What have continual plodders ever won, 


Save bale authority from others books? Sbateoſp. 
| PLOT. 


Who abuſeth his cattle and ſtarves them for meat, 


That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my plight, 


the ſame denomination is ſometimes- 


To PLOD. v. 2. [ ploeghen; Dutch. Skin- 
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| PLO 
PLOT. ». / [plor, Saxon. See Prat. 


1. A ſmall extent of ground. 
It was a choſen plot of fertile land, 
Among wide waves ſet like a little neſt, 
- Asif it had by nature's cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the reſt. Spenſer. 
Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot, 
Where yeerely as needeth mo poles may be got. Tu}. 
This liketh moory piots, delights in ſedgy bowers. 
Drayton. 


J 


Many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and villany. Shakeſpeare. 
Were there but this ſingle plot to loſe, 

This mould of Marcius, they to duſt would grind it, 
And throw't againſt the wind. Shakeſpeare. 
When we mean to build, 

We firſt ſurvey the plat, then draw the model, 
And when we ſee the figure of the houſe, 
Then we muſt rate the coſt of the erection. 
Sha beſp eAVEse 
Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated waſte, 
but in garden plots under the negligent hand of a 
gardener. Locle. 
2. A plantation laid out. 
Some goddeſs inhabiteth this region, who is the 
ſoul of this ſoil; for neither is any leſs than a god - 
deſs, worthy to be ſhrined in ſuch a heap of plea- 
ſures ; nor any leſs than a goddeſs could have made 
it ſo perfect a plat. 13 Sidney. 
3. A form; a ſcheme; a plan. 

The law of Engiand never was properly applied 
unto the Jriſh nation, as by a purpoſed plot of go- 
vernment, but as they could infinuate and ſteal 
themſelves under the ſame by their humble carriage. 

Sperſer an Ireland. 

4. [Imagined by Skinner to be derived 
from platform, but evidently contracted 
from complot, French.] A conſpiracy ; 


a ſecret deſign formed againſt another. 
I have o'erheard a lot of death upon him. Shak: 
Eaſy ſeems the thing to every one, | | 
That nought could croſs their plot, or them ſup- 
preſs. Daniel. 
O think what anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of p/-7s, and their laſt fatal periods! 
O tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Made up of horrour all, and big with death! Addiſ. 
5. An intrigue; an affair complicated, 


nyolved, and embarraſſed ; the flory of | 


a play, compriſing an artful involution 
of aftairs, unravelled at laſt by ſome 


unexpected means. 
Nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 
But what ſome way conduces to the plot. Reſcom. 
Our author 
Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's advice, 
Made him obſerve the ſubje& and the lat, 
The manners, paſſions, unities, what not? Pepe. 
They deny the plot to be tragical, becauſe its 
cataſtrophe is a wedding, which hath ever been 
accounted comical. Gay. 
If the plot or intrigue muſt be natural, and ſuch 
as ſprings from the ſubject, then the winding up 
of the plot muſt be a probable conſequence of all 
that went before. Pepe. 
6. Stratagem ; artifice, in an ill ſenſe. 
Fruſtrate all our plots and wiles. Milton. 
. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 
Who ſays he was not 
A man of much plot, 
May repent that falſe accuſation ; 
Having plotted and penn'd 
Six plays to attend 
The farce of his negociation. 
To Pror. v. 2. | from the _ 
1. To form ſchemes of miſchief againſt 
another, commonly againſt thoſe in 


authority. 


=» 


4 


Denham. 


The ſubtle traitor 
This day had plorted in the council houſe 
To murther me. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
The wicked plettetb againſt the juſt, Pſal, xxxvii. 


PLOUGH. 2. /. [plog, Saxon; pleg, 


PLO 
He who envies now thy fate, 
Who now is plotting how he may ſeduee 
Thee from obedience. Nilton's Paradiſe Lofts 

The wolf that round th' incloſure prowl'd 

To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold. Dryd. 
2. To contrive; to ſcheme. 

The count tells the marquis of a flying noiſe, 
that the prince did plot to be ſecretly gone; to which 
the marquis anſwer'd, that though love had made 
his highneſs ſteal out of his own country, yet fear 
would never make him run out of Spain. Wetton. 

To PLOT. wv. a. 
1. To plan; to contrive. 
With ſhame and ſorrow fill'd : 
Shame for his folly ; ſorrow out of time 
For pletting an unprofitable crime. Dryden. 
2. To deſcribe according to ichnography. 

This treatiſe pliiteth down Cornwall, as it now 

ſtandeth, for the particulars. Careww's Surve of Cor. 
Pl. OT TER. 1. J. from Plot. ] 
1. Conſpirator. 


Colenel, we ſhall try who's the greater plotter of | 


us two; I againſt the fate, or you againtt the petti- 


coat. Dryden. 
2, Contriver. 
An irreligious Moor, 
Chief architect and plotter of theſe woes. Sha. 


PLO VER. mw. /. [ pluvier, French; plu- 
Salis, Latin.] A lapwing. A bird. 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, par- 
tridge, pheaſant and pl. Care's Surv. of Cornu. 
Scarce | 
The bittern knows his time : or from his ſhore, 
The plovers when to ſcatter o'er the heath 
And fing. Thomſon's Spring. 


Daniſh ; p/ozgh, Dutch.“ 
1. The inſtrument with which the fur- 
rows are Cut in the ground to receive 
the ſeed. 
Till th* out-law'd Cyclops land we fetcht ; a race 
Of proud-lin'd loiterers, that never ſow, 

Nor put a plant in earth, nor ufe a plozu. Chapman. 
Look how the purple flower, which the p/ough 
Hath ſhorn in ſunder, languiſhing doth die. Peach. 

Some ploughs differ in the length and ſhape of 
their beams; ſome in the ſhare, others in the coulter 
and handles. Mortimer. 

In ancient times the ſacred p/oygh employ'd 


The kings and awful fathers. Thomſon. 
2. Tillage; culture of land. 
3. A kind of plane. Ainſeworib. 


To PLOUGH. v. 1. To practiſe aration; 
to turn up the ground in order to ſow 


ſeed. | 

Rebellion, inſolence, ſedition 
We ourſelves have plug gd for, ſow'd and ſcatter'd, 
By mingling them with us. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Doth the ploughman p/ugh all day to fow ? T/a. 
They only give the land one ploughing, and ſow | 
white oats, and harrow them as they do black. 
| Mortimer. 


To PLOUGH. v. a. 
1. To turn up with the plough. 
Let the Volſcians 
Pl:ugh Rome and harrow Italy. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
Shou'd any ſlave, ſo lewd, belong to you; 
No doubt you'd ſend the rogue, in fetters bound, 
To work in Bridewell, or to plough your ground. 
ryden. 
A man may plough, in ſtiff grounds the firſt 
time fallowed, an acre a day. Mortimer. 
You find it plougbed into ridges and furrows. 
| Mortimer. 
2. To bring to view by the plough : with 
Up. | 
Another of a duſky colour, near black ; there 
are of theſe frequently plougbed up in the fields of 
Welden. Wedward. 


3. Te furrow ; to divide. 


ö 


When the prince her fun'ral rites had paid 
He plough'd the Tyrrhene ſeas with fail; Ale 1 


My power ſhall guard thee. 
4. To tear; to furrow. 
Let 


A boy that follo 


ignorant boy. _ 
A plug hay, that has never 


PLl ou HER. #. /. [from 


of magazines erected. 


A farm for corn. 


there, 
And yet allows his ground more 


In this book are entered the 
lands that each contains, and 


inhabitants. | 
PLouGHMAN. 2 


a cultivator of corn. 
ploughman. 


ploughmen by dry. 


One 


2. A groſs ignorant ruſtick 


Hard as the palm of plonghman. 
3. A ſtrong laborious man 


and a ploughman Will 
PLO“ GHMON DAL. 


1. J. 
after twelfthday. 


Ploughmonday next after that 


With ſpeed we phugh the watry war, 


thatched houſes and his pariſh chui 
that thatch belongs to the very nature of es 


PL.oUGHLA'ND. 2. J. [ plough and 
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Patient Octavia phugh thy viſage Fe 
With her prepared nails. Shat. Art. au Cle 
PLou'GHBOY. . J. [ plongh = 


J 
and boy 


ws the plough; a cou; 


ſeen any thins hs 
ch, Imaging 


Watts: Len 
plough.) One 


who ploughs or cultivates Þroung, 
W hen the country ſhall be repleniſhed g 
corn, as it will, if well followed; for tle co 


3 


people themſelves are great us ad inal 
ſpenders of corn: then there thouid be go, fn 


perl 
ld 


Who hath a floughland caſts all his fre; 7953 


corn ſhould bes.. 
Dire. 
names of the ny, 


nors or inhabited townſhips, the number of PLA 


the number of . 


bit, 
J. | 2lough and man.) 
1. One that attends or uſes the plouzh; 


When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are plougbmen 
The cuckow then on ev'ry tree. ; 

God provides the good things of the werd. v 
ſerve the needs of nature by the labour 


s clocks, 
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The careful ployghman doubting ſtands. Hu 
Your reign no leſs aſſures the p/oughmor's prtcy 
Than the warm ſun advances his incicaſe, Hu. 
The merchant gains by peace, and the [1 
by war, the ſhepherd by wet ſealons, ans tit 


7. Pp, {41 


Who can ceaſe t' admire 
The ploughman conſul in his coarſe attire? Du. 


My ploughman's is, other my ſhepherd's fon, Dry, 


Her hand ! to whoſe ſoft ſeizure . 
The cignet's down is harſh, and, ſpite 0? tene, 


"L115. 007 
Sabi 


A weak ſtomach will turn rye bread into H 
igeſt i : P "is 
digeſt It. Arbuth. on Amit 


The Monday 


the twelttide | pal 


; lt husband is lafb 
Bids out with the plough, the worli hubavs 15. 
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PLou GHSHARE. 1. /. [ plough and Gai, 


The part of the plough 
dicular to the coulter. 


lighted upon a great ſtone; we 
ſo found ſome pretty things. 


The pretty innocent walks | 
burning phlughſhares without being ſcorc 


that is perpel 


As the earth was. turned up, the flattert 


pulled that up, and 
Sign 


blindfold 20% 
hed- At 


To PLUCK. v. a. [ploccian, Savon; 


plocken, Dutch.) 
1. To pull with nim 
ſnatch; to pull; 


upon with violence. 
rally and icentiouſly u 
by Shakeſpeare. It has 


to draw; 


or off; to force up N 
t is ver) 
ſed, particular 


bleneſs or forte; © 


to force 01 
own; to ® 


often ſome pa 
i pci6 


L U 


ticle after it, as down ; off 5 on; away, 

; int0. 

* ere better unto that noble king to plant a 

peaceable government among them, than by violent 

means to pluck them under. 
You were crown'd before, 

And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off. Shak. 

Pluck don my officers, break my decrees, 

For now a time is come to mock at form. Shak:ſp. 
Canſt thou not 

Pla from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 

And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidete 

Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom ? Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth 

with comelineſs plucked all gaze his way. Sbaleſp. 
gare my love a ring; 

He would not p/uck it from his finger, for the wealth 

That the world maſters. Shake Merchant of Venice. 

If you do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, 

You pluck a thouſand dangers on your head. Shak. 

Dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where ſathom line could never touch the ground, 
And pleck up drowned honour by the locks. Shak. 

1 will pluck them wp by the roots out of my land. 
GEES 2 Chronicles. 

Pluck azvay his crop with his feathers. Lev. 

A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that 
which is planted. Ecclus, ili. 2. 

They pluck off their kin from off them. Micah. 

Diſpatch em quick, but firſt pluck our their 

congues, ä 
Left with their dying breath they ſow ſedit ion. Addiſ. 
Beneath this ſhade the weary peaſant lies, 
Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes riſe. Gay. 
From the back 
Of herds and flocks, a thouſand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool. 5 Tbemſon's Spring- 
2. To ſtrip of feathers. 

Since I plucke geeſe, I knew not what it was to be 
beaten. Shakeſpeare. 

I come to thee from plume pluck'd Richard. Sha. 

3. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit. A pro- 
verbial expreſſion for taking up or re- 
ſuming of courage. 

He willed them to pluck up their hearts, and 
make all things ready for a new aſſault, wherein 
he expected they ſhould with courageous reſolution 
recompenſe their late cowardice. Tuolles. 

Prock. 2. J. [from the verb.) 
1. A pull; a draw; a ſingle act of pluck- 
ing. 

Birds kept coming and going all day; but ſo 
few at a time that the man did not think them 

: worth 4 Pluck. L'Eſtrange. 

Were the ends of the bones dry, they could 
not, without great difficulty, obey the plucks and 
attractions of the motory muſcles. Ray on the Creat. 

2. [Plughk, Erſe. I know not whether 
derived from the Engliſh, rather than 
the Engliſh from the Erſe.] The heart, 


liver, and lights of an animal. 


MM), 


plucks, 
Thou ſetter up and plucker down of kings! Sha. 
Pull it as ſoon as you ſee the ſeed begin to grow 
brown, at which time let the pluckers tie it up. in 
handfuls. | Mortimer. 
PLuc, . / [ plugg, Swediſh; plugghe, 
Dutch.] A ſtopple; any thing driven 
hard into another body to ſtop a hole. 
Shutting the valve with the plug, draw down 
the ſucker to the bottom. Boyle. 
The fichting with a man's own ſhadow, conſiſts 
0 the brandithing of two ſticks graſped in each 
and, and loaden with plugs of lead at either end: 


nf f 
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Signs 
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Aut. 
Non; 


e; w chis opens the cheſt. Addiſon. 

ce 01 * bottling. wine, fill your month full of corks, 

\ of together with a large flug of tobacco. Swift, 

gene- 9% -UG. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

ularif op with a plug. 5 

e pu 4 tent plugging up the orifice, would make — 
nie Vor, II. 


Spenſer on Ireland. | 


Pl v'ex ER. 1. /. from pluck.] One that 


: * 
P LU 


matter recur to the part diſpoſed to receive it. 

| Sharp's Surgery. 

Pluu. u. .. [plum, plumepeop, Sax. 
blumme, Daniſh.] A cuſtom has pre- 


4 


vailed of writing /amb, but impro- | 


perly. 
t. A fruit. EL | 
The flower confiſts of five leaves, which are 
placed in a circular order, and expand in form of a 
roſe, from whoſe flower-cup riſes the pointal, 
which afterwards becomes an oval or globular fruit, 
having a ſoft fleſhy pulp, ſurrounding an hard ob- 
long ſtone, for the moit part pointed; to which 
ſhould be added, the footſtalks are long and ſlender, 
and have but a ſingle fruit upon each: the ſpe- 
cies are; 1. The jeanhative, or white primordian. 
2. The early black damaſk, commonly called the 
Morocco pm. 3. The little black damaſk plum. 
4. The great damaſk violet of Tours. 5. The 
Orleans plum. 6. The Fotheringham plum. 7. 
The Perdrigon plum. 8. The violet Perdrigon 
plum. 9. The white Perdrigon plum. 10. The 
red imperial plum, ſometimes called the red bonum 
magnum. 11. The white imperial bonum mag- 
num; white Holland or Mogul plum. 12. The 
Cheſton plum. 13. The apricet plum. 14. The 
maitre claude. 15. La roche courbon, or diaper 
rouge; the red diaper plum. 16. Queen Claudia. 
17. Myrobalan plum. 18. The green gage plum. 
19. The cloth of gold p/im, 20. St. Catharine 
plum. 21. The royal plum. 22. La mirabelle. 
23. The Brignole plum. 24. The empreſs. 
25. The monſieur plum: this is ſometimes called 
the Wentworth plum, both reſembling the bonum 
magnum. 26. The cherry plum. 27. The white 
pear plum. 28. The muſcle flum. 29. The St. 
Julian plum. 30. The black bullace-tree plum. 
31. The white bullace-tree plum. 32. The black- 
thorn or floe-tree plum. Miller. 
Philoſophers in vain enquired, whether the ſum- 
mum bonum conſiſted in riches, bodily delights, 
virtue, or contemplation ? They might as reaſon- 
ably have diſputed, whether the beſt reliſh were in 
apples, plums, or nuts ? Locke. 
2. Raiſin ; grape dried in the ſun. 
I will dance, and eat plums at your wedding. Sha. 
3. [In the cant of the city.] The ſum 
of one hundred thouſand pounds. 
By the preſent edit, many a man in France 
will ſwell into a plum, who fell ſeveral thouſand 


pounds ſhort of it the day before. Addiſon. 
The miſer muſt make up his plum, | 
And dares not touch the hoarded ſum. Prior. 


By fair dealing John had acquired ſome plums, 
which he might have kept, had it not been for 
his law-ſuit. Arbuthnet. 

| Aſk you, 
Why ſhe and Sappho raiſe that monſtrous ſum ? 
Alas! they fear a man will coft a plum. Pope. 
4. A kind of play, called How many lum 
for a penny?  Ainſevorth. 
PLu MAGE. #. /. [ plumage, Fr.] Fea- 
thers ; ſuit of feathers. 

The plumage of birds exceeds the piloſity of beaſts. 

Bacon. 

Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 

Smit with her varying p/umage, ſpare the dove ? 
| Pope, 
PLumB. n. /. [ plomb, French; plumbum, 
Latin.) A plummet; a leaden weight 
let down at the end of a line. 

If the plumb line hang juſt upon the perpendi- 
cular, when the level is ſet Rat down upon the work, 
the work is level. Meoxan. 

PruMs. adv. | from the noun. ] 
1, Perpendicularly to the horizon, 
He meets 
A vaſt vacuity, all unawares 
Flutt'ring his pennons vain, plumb down he falls. 

| . 8 Milton. 

If all theſe atoms ſhould deſcend plumb down 
wita equal velocity, being all perfectly ſolid and | 


PLU 


imporous, and the vacuum not reſiſting their mo- 
tion, they would never the one overtake the other. 


2. It is uſed for any ſudden deſcent, a 
plumb or perpendicular being the ſhort 
paſſage of a falling body. It is ſome- 
times pronounced ignorantly plump. 

Is it not à ſad thing to fall thus p;umb into the 
grave? well one minute, and dead the next. Co/liere 

To PLUMB. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſound; to ſearch by a line with a 
weight at 1ts end. 

The moſt experienced feamen plumbed the depth 
of the channel. Evifte 

2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 

PLUMBER. 2. J. ¶ plombier, Fr.] One 

who works upon lead. Commonly 
written and pronounced plummer. | 

PLUMBERY. z./. [from glumber.] Works 
of lead; the manufactures of a plumber. 
Commonly ſpelt plummery. | 


made with raiſins. 
He cramm'd them till their guts did ake 
With caudle, cuſtard, and plumcake. Hudibras. 


Latin. ] 
1, Feather of birds. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 

And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tail; 

We'll pull his plumes, and take away his train. Shak. 
Wings he wore of many a colour'd plume. Mite 
They appear made up of little bladders, like 

thoſe in the plume or talk of a quill. Grew's Muſe 


2. Feather. worn as an ornament ; Chape 
man uſes it for a creſt at large. 
Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts, 
Your enemies with nodding of their plumes 
Fan you into deſpair. Shakeſpeare's Coridlanuss 
With this againe, he ruſht upon his gueſt, 


dangled on his creit, Chapman. 
Eaſtern travellers know that oſtridges feathers 
are common, and the ordinary plume of Janizaries, 


Browne 
The fearful infant, | 
Daunted to ſee a face with ſteel o'erfpread, 
And his high p/ume that nodded o'er his head. Dry. 
3- Pride; towering mien. | 
Great duke of Lancaſter, I come to thee 
From plume-pluckt Richard, who with willing ſoul 
Adopts thee heir. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
4. Token of honour; prize of conteſt. 
Ambitious to win from me ſome plume. Milton. 
5. Plume is a term uſed by botaniſts for 
that part of the ſeed of a plant, which 
in its growth becomes the trunk; it 
15 incloſed in two ſmall cavities, formed 
in the lobes for its reception, and is di- 
vided at its looſe end into divers pieces, 
all cloſely bound together like a bunch 
of feathers, whence it has this name. 
TR Quincy. 
To PLUME. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To pick and adjuſt feathers. : 
Swans mult be kept in ſome encloſed pond, where 


they may have room to come athore and p/s.me 
themſelves. Aſortimer. 


2. [ Plumer, French.] Ta ſtrip of fea- 
thers. : 

Such animals, as feed upon fAl:th, devour ſame 

part of tke feathers of the birds they gorge theme 


fully to plume them. 
3. To ſtrip; to pill. | 
They ſtuck not to ſay, that the king cared not 
to plume the nobility and people to feather himſelf. 
| Baucev. 


Ray. 
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PLUME. 2. /. | flame, French; lama, 


And caught him by the horſe-haire plume, that 


ſelves with, becauſe they will not take the pains 
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PLU 
4. To place as a plume. 
His ſtature reach d the ſky, and on his creft 
Sat horror plum d. Milton's Paradiſe Lat. 
5. To adorn with plumes. | 
-Farewel the plumed troops, and the big war, 
That make ambition virtue. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
PLUMEA'LLUM- z. . [alumen plumoſum, 
Latin.] A kind of aſbeſtus. | 
Plumeallum, formed into the likeneſs of a wick, 
will adminiſter to the flame, and yet not conſume. 
Wilkins. 
PLUM GEROUS. adj. [yluma and gero, 
Lat.] Having feathers ; feathered. Dic. 
PLuU MIPEDE. 2. /. pluma and pes, Lat.] 
A fowl that has feathers on the foot. 
| | | Dit. 
PLuMMET. #. /. [from plumb.] 
I. A weight of lead hung at a ſtring, by 
which depths are ſounded, and perpen- 


dicularity is diſcerned. 
Deeper than did ever plummet ſound, 
I'll drown my book. Shakeſpeare's Tempo. 
Fly, envious time, 
Call on the lazy leaden-ſtepping hours, 
Whoſe ſpeed is but the heavy p/umme!'s pace. Milt. 
2. Any weight. 

God ſees the body of fleſh which you bear 
about you, and the p/ummers which it hangs upon 
your ſoul, and therefore, when you cannot riſe 
high enough to him, he comes down to you. Duppa. 
The heavineſs of theſe bodies, being always in 

the aſcending fide of the wheel, muſt be counter- 
Poiſed by à plummet faſtened about the pulley on 
the axis: this plummet will deſcend according as 
the ſand doth make the ſeveral parts of the wheel 
lighter or heavier. Milk ns. 


ſtate of having feathers. 
Pl u MOUs. adj. ¶ plumeux, French; plu- 
 moſus, Latin.] Feathery; reſembling 
feathers. 
This has a like lumcus body in the middle, but 
finer. Weodward. 
PLUMP.. 2% [Of this word the ety- 
mology is not known. Sinner derives 
it from pommels, French, full like a 
ripe apple; it might be more eaſily de- 
duced from lum, which yet ſeems very 
harſh. Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; 
not lean ; ſleek; full and ſmooth. 
The heifer, that valued itſelf upon a ſmooth 
coat and a plump habit of body, was taken up for 
a ſacrifice; but the ox, that was deſpiſed for his 
- xaw bones, went on with his work ſtill. L' Eftrange. 
; Plump gentleman, 
Get out as faſt as e er you can: 
Or ceaſe to puſh, or to exclaim. 
You make the very crowd you blame. 
The famiſh'd crow | 
Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. Szuiſi. 
Pluur. u. / [from the adjettive.] A 
knot; a tuft ; a cluſter; a number joined 
in one maſs. I believe it is now cor- 
rupted to clump. | 
England, Scotland, Ireland, lie all in a plump 
together, not acceſſible but by ſea. Bacon. 
Warwick having eſpied certain plurips of Scottith 
| horſemen ranging the field, returned towards the 
arriere to prevent danger. Hayward. 
We reſted under a plump of trees. Sandys. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high ; 
They cloſe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the ſowſing eagle will deſcend. Dryden. 


To PLUMP. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To fatten ; to ſwell; to make large. 


Prior. 


The particles of air expanding themſelves, plamp 
out the ſides of the bladder, and keep them turgid. 


Hoyle. 


PLumo'sITY. 3. /. from plumozs.] The | PLUMPUDDING. n. J. | plum and pud- 


2. A thief; a robber. 


It was a famous ſaying of William Rufus, who- |, 


„ 
EN 5. 


I'm as lean as carrion; but a wedding at our 
houſe will plump me up with good cheer. L' Ehr. 


Let them lie for the dew and rain to p/ump them. 
Mortimer. 


To PLUMP. wv. u. [from the adverb.] 
1. To fall like a ſtone into the water. A 
word formed from the ſound, or rather 


corrupted from plums. 
2. [From the adjective.] To be ſwollen. 
Ain/worth. 


PrumP. adv. [Probably corrupted from 
flumb, or perhaps formed from the 
ſound of a ſtone falling on the water.] 
With a ſudden fall. 
I would faia now fee em rowl'd 
Down a hill, or trom a bridge 
Head-long caſt, to break their ridge 
Or to ſome river take 'em 
Plump, and fee if that would wake em. B. Juen. 
PIV“ Mur ER. 2. . {from plump.] Some- 
thing worn in the mouth to {well out 
the cheeks. > na 
She dext'rouſly her plumpers draws, 

That frye to fill her hollow jaws. Ss 7Mifccl, 
PLu MPNESS. 2. / [from plamp.] Þul- 
neſs ; diſpoſition towards fulneſs. 

Thoſe convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of p - 
re in the eye, and by encreating the retraction 
make the rays converge ſooner, ſo as to convene 
at the bottom of the eye. Nexvten's Optics. 

PLUMPORRIDGE. #. . [plum and per- 
ridge.) Porridge with plums. 

A rigid diflenter, who dined at his houſe on 
Chriſtmas day, eat very plentifully of his plum- 
porridge. Addiſon. 


ding.] Pudding made with plums. 
Pr ur v. adj. Plump; fat. A ludi- 

crous word. | h 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plunpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

In thy vats our cares be drown'd. Shak:{pearc. 
PL“ MY. adj. [from plume.] Feathered ; 

covered with feathers. 

Satan fell, and ftraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, | 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoft 
From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore 
As ona floating couch through the blithe air. Milt. 

Appear'd his plumy creſt, beſmear'd with blood. 

; Addiſon. 

Sometimes the; are like a quill, with the piny 

part only upon one fide. Eereru's Ceſsiogy. 

To PLUNDER. v. a. [ plunderen, Dut.] 
1. To pillage; to rob in an hoſtile way. 

Nebuchadnezzar plunders the temple of God, 
and we find the fatal doom that afterwards befel 
him. South's Sermons. 

2. To take by pillage. 

Being driven away, and his books plundered, 
one of his neighbours bought them in his behalf, 
and preſerved them for him till the end of the 
Wars Fell. 

Ships the fruits of their exaction brought, 
Which made in peace a treaſure richer far, 

Than what is lunder'd in the rage of war. Dryden. 
3. To rob as a thief. 
Their country's wealth our mightier miſers drain, 
Or croſs, to plunder provinces, the main. Pope. 
PLu'NDER. z. J. [from the verb.] Pil- 
lage; ſpoils gotten in war. 

Let looſe the murmuring army on their maſters, 
To pay themſelves with plunder. Otway. 

PLu"NDERER. 2. J. from flunder.] 
1. Hoſtile pillager; ſpoiler, 


foever ſpares perjured men, robbers, plunderers, and. | 


Addiſn. 


p Lu 


We cannot future violence o'ercome, 
Nor give the miſerable province eaſe, 
Since what one plund rer left, the next wil! 


ſeize, 
Des. *. 
To PLUNGE. v. a. | plonger, French, 


1. To put ſuddenly under water, 
under any thing ſuppoſed liquid, 
Plunge us in the flames. 2 
Headlong from hence to plunge herſelf the ſ vrings, 
But ſhoots along ſupported on her wings, ah 
2. To put into any ſtate ſuddenly, 
I mean to plunge the boy in pleaſing ſleep, 
And raviſh'd in Idalian bow'rs to keep, Dryd:n 
3. To hurry into any diſtreſs. 
O conſcience! into what abyſs of fears 
And horrors has thou driv'n me ? out of which 
I find no way; from deep to deeper plurg'd, Af, 
Without a prudent determination in mar; 
before us, we ſhall be plunged into perpetual erte. 
Wis, 
4. To force in ſuddenly. This word, t 
what action ſoever it be applied, com. 
monly expreſſes either viclence and 
ſuddenneſs in the agent, or diſtre(; in 
the patient. 
At this advanc'd, and ſudden as the wd, 
In proud Plexippus* boſom plus g'd the ſword, 7 Jo 
Let them not be too haſty to plunge their cn. 
quiries at once into the depths of Knoulelte. 
Wait, 


or 


Drygn, 


To PLUNGE. wv. u. | 
1. To ſink ſuddeniy into water; to dire, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunoed in. Shai:ſ2:are 
His courſer lung d, 8 
And threw him off; the waves whelm'd over him, 
And helpleſs in his heavy arms he drown'd. Dry, 
When thou, thy ſhip o'erwhelm'd with vate, 

ſhalt be 

Forc'd to plunge naked in the raging ſea. Pads. 
When tortoiſes have been a long time upon 152 
water, their ſhell: being dried in the tun, tacy gte 
eaſily taken; by reaſon they cannot eint the 
water nimbly enough. Rot 


2. To fall or ruſh into any hazard cr 
diſtreſs, | | 

He could find no other way to conceal his adul- 
tery, but to plange into the guilt of a murther. 

Tilitiits 

Bid me for honour plinge into a war; 

Then ſhalt thou ſee that Marcus is not flow, A, 

Impotent of mind and uncontroul'd, 
He plung'd into the gulph which neavn mo 
Lal D's 


PLUNGE. 2. /. | 
1. Act of putting or ſinking under water. 
2. Dimculty ; ſtrait ; diſtreſs. 
She was weary of life, ſince the was brougnt 
to that plunge, to conceal her hufband's muse, 
or accuſe her ſon. Salz. 
People, when put to a plunge, cry out ta heaven 
for help, withont helping themſelves. L EHu. 
Wilt thou behold me linking in my w2es? 
And wilt thou not reach out a friend.v arm, | ; 
To raiſe me from amid{t this plunge ot _— | 
4 ehen. 
He muſt be a good man; a quality which Cicerd | 
and Quinctilian are much at a purge in aαν N 
the Greek and Roman orators. Baer cn mY 
PLUNGEON. #. J. | mergus, Lat.] A a 
bird. 5 Ainfeoorts: 
Pru'nces, 2. . [from plunge.) One 
that plunges ; a diver, 
Puu'nxEeT. 2. J. A kind of blue coe. 


PLURAL. adj. | pluralit, Latin. ] 
1. Implying more than one. 3 
| Thon-haft no faith left now, unleſs thoud'ſt _ 
Better have none | | 

Than plural faith, which is too much by oe. 


2. [In grammar.] 


dia- 


have two variation“, 
ore 


traitors, deprives all good men of their peace rs 


quictneſs. 
6 


The Greek and Hebrew 


PLY 
the number two, and another to 
ber of more than Ng e, _ 
iat is ſaid to be of the du , 
3 the plural. Clarke. 
P:v ALIS T. 1. J. [ pluralifte, French; 
from plural. One that holds more ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices than one, with cure 


of ſouls. 
Ir the plu 

prels curates, 

tat they would not 


one to fignify 
ſignify a num 


alis would do their beſt to ſup- 

their number might be ſo retrenched, 

be in the leaſt formidable. 
Collier on Pride. 


pros LIT v. 1. . [pluralite, French. ] 
1. The ſtate of being or having a greater 

umber. . 1 
ry i; not plurality of parts without majority of 
parts, that maketh the total greater; yet it ſeemeth 
ve a ſhorter diſtance of way, if it be all dead 


to the ez tan 
and continued, than if it have trees, whereby the 
Bacon. 


eve may divide it. 
2. A number more than one. | 

Thoſe hereticks had introduced a plurality of 

and ſo made the profeflion of the unity part 
of the ſymbolum, that ſhould diſcriminate the 
orthodox from them. ; : Hammond. 

Sometimes it admitteth of diſtinction and p/u- 
„a, ſometimes it reduceth all into conjunction 
and unitj. . Pearſon. 

They could forego plurality of wives, though 
that be the main impediment to the converſion of 
the Faſt Indies. ; Bentley. 

-  *Tjs impoſſible to conceive how any language can 
want this variation of the noun, where the nature 
6 itz ſirnification is ſuch as to admit of plurality. 

1 85 Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

2. More cures of ſouls than one. 

The greater number; the majority. 
Take the plurality of the world, and they are 
neither wiſe nor good. | L' Eftrange. 

P.uRalLY. adv. [from plural.) In a 
ſenſe implying more than one, : 

Pius. z. J. ¶ peluche, French.] A kind 
of villous or ſhaggy cloth; ſhag; a 
kind of woollen velvet. 

The bottom of it was ſet againſt a lining of 
#/4/b, and the ſound was quite dead, and but mere 
breath. a ; Bacon. 

The colour of pluſh or velvet will appear varied, 
if you ftroak part of it one way, and part of it an- 


gods, 


other. Bey le. 
I love to wear cloths that are fluſh, 
Not prefacing old rags with plyh, Clawveland. 


P:uSHER. . J. [ galea lævis.] A ſea fiſh. 
The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of 
fi called à pluſber, ſomewhat like the dog-tith, 
who leapeth above water, and therethrough be- 
wayech them to the balker. Carego. 
PLy'viat. g adj, from pluvia, Latin. ] 
Puu'vious, 4 Rainy; relating to rain. 
The tungous parcels about the wicks of candles 
ond) lignificth a moiſt and f /uvicus air about them. 


: Brian. 
PLuU'Vialt. n. . [pluvial, French.] A 
prieſt's cope. | | Ainſworth. 


1oPly, v. a. [plien, to work at an 


thing, old Dutch, Junius and Shinner. | 
1. To work on any thing cloſely and im- 
portunately, 
The ſavage raves, impatient of the wound, 
The wound s great author cloſe at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ſtrokes. Dry. 
„ Ihe hero from afar 
Pliet him with darts and ſtones, and diſtant war. 
8 3 Dryden. 
To employ with diligence; to keep 
buſy ; ” ſet on work. 
er gentle wit ſhe plies 
To teach ee 5 Spenſer. 
He elumed his pen too, and ply'd it as hard. Fell. 
They their legs x' d, not ſtaying 


| 


Cntil ey reach'd the fatal champains Hudibras. | 
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He who exerts all che faculties of his ſoul, and 
plies all means and opportunities in the ſearch ef 
truth, may reſt upon the judgment of his con- 
ſcience ſo informed, as a warrantable guide. South. 

The weary Trojans ply their ſhatter'd oars 
To neareſt land. Dryden's Virgil. 

I have plied my needle theſe fifty years, and 
by my good will would never have it out of my 
hand. : Fes, Spectator. 

3. To practiſe diligently. 
He ſternly bad him other buſineſs py. Spenſer. 
Reep houſe, and ply his book, welcome his 
friends, ; 
Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them. Sh.rkeſp. 

Then commune how they beſt may ph 
Their growing work. Milten. 

Their bloody taſk, unweary'd fill, they . 

- NMaller. 
4. To ſolicit importunately. 

He plies her hard, and much rain wears the 

marble. | Shakeſpeare. 

He plics the duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeach the freedom of the tate, 

I they deny him juſtice. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

Whoſoever has any thing of David's piety will 
be perpetually plying the throne of grace with ſuch 
like acknowledgments : as, bleſſed be that provi- 
dence which delivered me from ſuch a lewd com- 
pany. ; Scutb. 

0 PL. gv. 2. | 
1. To work, or offer ſervice. | 
X He was forced to ply in the ſtreets as a porter for 
| his livelihood. Addiſon's Ipectator. 
2. To goin haſte, 
Thither he plies undaunted. 
3. To buſy one's ſelf. 

A bird new made about the banks ſhe plies, 

Not fr from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tries. Dry. 
4+ [Plier, French.) To bend. 

The willow plied and gave way to the guſt, 
and ſtill recovered itſelf again, but the oak was 

| ſtubborn, and choſe rather to break than bend. 


L' Eftrange. 
PLy. . J. from the verb.] 
1. Bent; turn; form; caſt ; biaſs. 

The late learners cannot ſo well take the py, 
except it be in ſome minds that have not ſuffered 
themſelves to ſix, but have kept themſclves open, 

and prepared to receive continual amendment. Bac, 
2, Plait; fold. 


The rugæ or plies of the inward coat of the | 


Milton. 


ſtomach detain the aliment in the ſtomach, Arbuth. } ' 


PLY ERS. 2. J. See PLiERs. 
PN EUMATICAI. adj. DLT“, from 
PNEUMATICE. Sb. 
1. Moved by wind; relative to wind. 
I fell upon the making of pncumatical trials, 
whereof J gave an account in a book about the air. - 
| Boyle, 
That the air near the ſurface of the earth will 
expand itſelf, when the preſſure of the incumbent 
atmoſphere is taken off, may be ſeen in the expe- 
riments made by Boyle in his prewmatick engine. 
Locke's Elements of Natural Plilaſapby. 
The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, 
To vinous fpirits added, : 
They with pneumatick engine ceaſeleſs draw. Philips. 
Conſiſting of ſpirit or wind. 
All ſolid bodies conſiſt of parts pneumatical and 
tangible; the pneumutical ſubitance being in ſome. 
bodies the native ſpirit of the bod), and in other 
plain air that is gotten in. Bacon. 
The race of all things here is, to extenuate and 
turn things to be more preumatical and rare; and 
not to retrograde, from pneumatical to that which 
is denſe. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 


PNEUMA'TICKS. 2. J. | pneumatique, Fr, 
e 

1. A branch of mechanicks, which con- 
fiders the doQrine of the air, or laws 
according to which that fluid is con- 
denſed, rarified, or gravitates. Harris, 


2, 


. - 


POC 


2. In the ſchools, the doctrine of ſpiritual 
ſubſtances, as God, angels, and the 
ſouls of men, Die. 

PNEUMATO'LOGY. #. J. [mwwuerocyia.] 
The doctrine of ſpiritual exiſtence, 

To POACH. v. 4. [ceuf5 peches, French. ] 

1. To boil lightly. 

The yolks of eggs are ſo well prepared for nou- 
riſnment, that, ſo they be poached or rare boiled, 
they need no other preparation. => Bacon. 

2. To begin without completing: from 
the practice of boiling eggs flightly. 
Not in uſe. | 

Of later times, they have rather poached and 


offered at a number of enterprizes, than maintained 
any conſtantly. Bacon. 


3. [Pocher, French, to pierce.] To ſtab; 
to pierce. 


into the freſh rivers, where, at low water, the 
country people proach them with an inftrument 
ſomewhat like the ſalmon ſpear. Carew. 
4+ [From poche, a pocket.) To plunder 
by ſtealth. | 
So ſhameleſs, ſo abandon' d are their ways, 
They poach Parnailus, and lay claim for praiſe. 
Garth, 


| To Poacn. v. a. from poche, a bag, Fr.] 


1. To ſteal game; to carry off game pri- 
vately in a bag. | 
In the ſchools SE SR 
They peach for tenſe, and hunt for idle rules. Oldb. 
2, To be damp. A cant word, | 


Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, 


chap in ſummer, and pcach in winter. Mortimer. 
Poa"CHARD. . J. [boſcas.] A kind of 

water fowl. 

Poa'cHER. x. J. [from poach.] One who 

ſteals game. 575 

You old p:achers have ſuch a way with you, 

that all at once the buſineſs is done. More's Foundl. 

Po cHIx Ess. 2. J. | from poachy.] Marſhis 

neſs; dampneis. A cant word. 

The vallies becauſe of the poachineſs they keep 

for grals, ortimer. 

Pox'cay. adj. Damp; marihy. A cant 
word, 

What uplands you deſign for mowing, ſhut up 
the beginning of February; but marſh lands lay 
not up till April, except your marſhes be very 
proachy. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Pock. u. /. [from pox.] A puſtule raiſed 
by the Imall-pox. - 

Po"ckeT. n. J. [pocca, Saxon; pochet, 

French. E. | 
I. The ſmall bag inſerted into clothes, 

Here's a letter | 


Found in the pocket of the ſlain Roderigo, Shakeſp. © 


Whilſt one hand cxalts the blow, 
And on the earth extends the foe ; 
T' other would take it wond'rous ill, 
If in your pocket he lay.ftill. Priore 
As he was ſeldom without medals in his pocket, 
he would often ſhew us the ſame face on an old 
coin, that we ſaw in the ſtatue. Adiliſon on Medals. 
2. A pocket is uſed in trade for a certain 
quantity: as, a focket of hops. 
To POCKET. v. a. | jocheter, French 
from the noun.] | 
1. To put in the pocket. 
Bleſs'd paper-credit ! 


Gold, imp'd with this, can compaſs hardeft things, 


Can pocket ſtates, or fetch or carry kings. Pepe, 
2. To PockeT wp. A proverbial form 
that denotes the doing or taking any 
thing clandeſtinely. | 
If thy pocket were enriched with any other in- 
Juries but theſe, I am a villain z and yet you will 
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Rand to it, you will not porter vp wrongs. Shakeſp. 
He lays his claim f 


To half the profit, half the fame, 
And helps to fockct vp the game. Prior. 


Po cRETBOOk. 2. / | focket and book.] A 
paper book carried in the pocket for 
Haſty notes. 


Licinius let out the offals of his meat to inte- 


reſt, and kept a regiſter of ſuch debtors in his 
pocketbook. Arbuthret. 

Note down the matters of doubt in ſome pocket- 
b:ok, and take the firſt opportunity to get them re- 
ſolved, Watts. 

Po'cCKETGLass. 2. /. ¶ pocket and glass. 

Portable looking-glals. 

The world's 2 farce, an empty ſhow, 
Powder, and pocketglaſs, and beaux. 

And vanity with pocketglaſs, | 

And impudence with front of braſs. Szoift's Miſc. 
Po'ckHOLE. 7. . | pock and Hele.] Pit 
or ſcar made by the ſmallpox. 

Are theſe but warts and pockbolcs in the face 
O' th' earth? Denne. 
Pockix ESS. . /. [from focky.] The 

ſtate of being pocky. | 
Po'cky. adj. | from fox.] Infected with 

the pox. 

My father's love lies thus in my bones; I might 
have loved all the pocky whores in Perſia, and have 
felt it leſs in my bones. Denham's Sc hy. 

Po'cULENT. adj, | poculum, Latin.] Fit 
for drink. 

Some of theſe herbs, which are not eſculent, are 
notwithſtanding poculent ; as hops and broom. Bac. 

Pop. 2. /. [ bode, boede, Dutch, a little 
houſe. Skhinner.] The capſule of le- 
gumes ; the caſe of ſeeds. 

Jo raiſe tulips, ſave the ſceds which are ripe, 
when the p:ds begin to open at the top, which cut 
off with the ſtalks from the root, and keep the pads 
upright, that the ſged do not fall out. Mortimer. 

Popa'cRICAL. adj. L-. rod αινοπε] 5 
from praagra, Latin.] 
1. Afflicted with the gout. 

From a magnetical activity muſt be made out, 
that a loadſtone, held in the hand of one that is 
pedagrical, doch either cure or give great eaſe in the 
gout. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Goutz ; relating to the gout. | 
Po'pDER. 2. J. | from 704% A gatherer 
of peaſecods, beans, and other pulſe. 

: Dig. 
Pop E. =. /. A puddle; a plaſh. Skin. 
Po EM. 2. 75 [ pcema, Latin ; Tv (2 | 

The work of a poet; a metrical com- 
poſition. 
A poem is not alone any work, or compoſition 
of the poets in many or few verſes; but even one 
alone verie ſometimes makes a perfect p. B. Jon. 
The lady Anne of Bietaigne, paſſing through 
the preſence of France, and eſpying Chartier, a 
famous poet, faſt aſleep, kiſſing him, ſaid, we 
muſt honour the mouth whence io many golden 
. poems have proceeded. Peacham on Poci ty. 
To you the promis'd poem T will pay. Dryden. 
Po'esy. z. J. | poefie, French; foefes, Lat. 
arc rig. | 
1. The art of writing poems. 
A poem is the work of the poet; forfy is his 
fkill or craft orf making; the very fiction itſelf, 
the reaſon or fm of the work. 4 Ben Forſcn. 
lo far have we 
Prophan'd thy beav'nly giſt of pen? 

Made proititute and profligate the muſe, 
* Whole harmony was firſt ordain'd above 

For tongues of angels? Dryden. 
2. Poem; metrical compoſition ; poetry. 
Mufick and p--{y uſe to quicken you. 
I he. e is an hymn, tur they have excellent pce/y ; 


Pricr. 


Shakeſp. 


the ſubjeQ is always the praiſes of Adam, Noah, 
and Abraham, conciuding ever with a thankſgiv- 


ing for the nativity of our Saviour. Bacon. 
They apprehend a veritable hiſtory in an em- 
blem or piece or chriſtian poeiy. Erozon's Hu. Err. 
3. A ſhort conceic engraved on a ring or 


other thing. | 
A paltry ring, whoſe porſy was 
For all the world like cutier's poetry 7 
Upon a knife; Love me, and leave me not. Shak. 
POET. 2. /. [| poete, Fr. porta, Latin; 
mowin;.] An inventor; an author of 
fiction ; a writer of poems ; one who 
writes in meaſure. | 5 
The fozt's eye in a fine frenzy rowling, 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to 
. heav'n; : 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the pect's pen 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to ev'ry thing 
A local habitation and a name. Shakeſpeare. 
Our pc's ape, who would be thought the chief, 
His works become the frippery of wit, 
From brocage he is grown ſo bold a thief, 
While we the robb'd deſpiſe, and pity it. Ben Fen. 
*Tis not vain or fabulous | 
What the ſage poets, taught by the heav'nly muſe, 
Story'd of old in high immortal verſe, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles. Milton. 
Ah! wretched we, poets of earth, but thou | 
Wert living the ſame poet that thou'rt now, 
While angels ſing to thee their aires divine, 
And joy in an applauſe ſo great as thine. Covley. 
A poet is a maker, as the word ſignifies ; and 
he who cannot make, that is invent, hath his name 
for nothing. | Dryden. 
POET A'STER. n. / [Latin.] A vile 
petty poet. | 
Let no poctaſter command or intreat 
Another, extempore verſes to make. 
Begin not as th' old poetaſter did, 
Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate I ſing. Roſcom. 
Horace hath expoſed thoſe trifling poctaſters, that 
ſpend themſelves in glaring deſcriptions, and ſew- 
ing here and there ſome cloth of gold on their 
ſackcluth. Felton. 
Po'eTEss. n. /. [from poet; pica poetria, 
Latin.] A ſhe poet. 
PoE'TICAL. |} adj. Lr; foetique, Fr. 
Pot TICK. foeticus, Lat.] Expreſſed 
in poetry; pertaining to poetry; ſuit- 
able to poetry. 
Would the gods had made you poctical. 
Il do not know what poeticol is. 
— The truef poetry is moſt feigning. Shakeſpeare. 
With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 
And lovers fill with like poerick rage. Weiler. 
The moral of that pc:rical fiction, that the upper- 
moſt link of all the ſeries of ſubordinate cauſes is 
faſtened to Jupiter's chair, ſignifies that almighty 
God governs and directs ſubordinate cauſes and 
eſtects. 5 Hale. 
Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſe 
in good Englith, in poctical expreſſions and in mu- 
ſical numbers. Dryden. 
The muſe ſaw it upward riſe, 
Though mark'd by none but quick poetick eyes. Pe 1 
J alone can inſpire the poetical crowd. Sab. 
 Pot"TICALLY. adv. { from poetical.] With 
the qualities of poetry ; by the fiction 
of poetry. 
The criticks have concluded, that the manners 
of the heroes are poetically good, if of a piece. Dry, 
- The many rocks, in the paſſage between Greece 
and the bottom of Pontus, are poctically converted 
into thoſe fiery bulls, Raleigh. 
To PokT1i'Zt. wv. 2. [poetifer, French; 


. 


ö 


Ben Jonſen. 


Jverfify the truth, not poctiæe. Donne. 
Virgil, ſpeaking of Turnus and his great ſtrength, 
thus poetixes. Hakewill. 


from poet. ] To write like a poet. | 


* 


Po ETA kes. a. /. [from Foetris, Latin; 
k 


POI 


whence poetridas picas in Perſſus. 4 

ſhe poet. 

Moſt peerlefs poetreſs, 

The true Pandora of all heavenly graces, Sperſer 
Po'trky. 2. J. [from Poet. f 
1. Metrical compoſition; the art or prae- 

tice of writing poems. 

Strike the beſt invention dead, 

Till battled poctry bangs down the head. Cavrlar 

Although in poetry it be neceſlary that the unitic 
of time, place and action ſhould be explained, there 
is ſtill ſomething that gives a greatneſs of mind to 
the reader, which few of the criticks have con. 
ſidered. : Aaddiſens Spacio. 

2. Poems; poetical pieces. 
She taketh moſt delight 

In muſick, inſtruments, and poetry. Shakeſpeare 
Por GNANCY. 2. J. [from poignant.) 

1. The power of ſtimulating the palate, 

ſharpneſs. f 

I fat quietly down at my morſel, adding only a 
principle of hatred to all ſucceeding meaſures by 
way of ſauce; and one point of conduct in th; 
dutcheſs's life added much poignancy to it. Saft. 

2. The power of irritation ; aſperity, 
POIGNANT. adj. | poignant, French,] 
1. Sharp; ſimulating the palate. = 

No poignant ſauce ſhe knew, nor coſtly treat, 
Her hunger gave a reliſh to her meat. Dad. 

The ſtudious man, whoſe will was never deter. 
mined to p5ignant ſauces and delicious wine, is, 
by hunger and thirſt, determined to eating and 
drinking. Like 

2. Severe; piercing; painful. 

If God makes uſe of ſome poignant diſeaſe to let 
out the poiſonous vapour, is not the mercy greater 
than the ſeverity of the cure ? South's Ser moni. 

Full three long hours his tender body did ſuſtain 
Moſt exquiſite and poignant pain. Nerris's Miſc, 

3. Irritating ; ſatirical ; keen, 
POINT, 2. J. | poinct, point, French.) 
1. The ſharp end of any inſtrument, or 


body. | 
The thorny Print 
Of bare diſtreſs hath ta'en from me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth fidelity. Shak:ſpeare's As cu like its 
That bright beam, whoſe point now rais'd, 
Bore him ſlope downward. Milter. 
A pyramid reverſed may ſtand for a while upon 
its point, if balanced by admirable ſkill, Tenpl.. 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden ffear 
Without a point ; he look d, the point was there. 
Dryders 
2, A ftring with a tag. 
If your ſon have not the day, 
For a ſilken print I'll give my baronry. Shake p. 
He hath ribbands of all colours; prints more 
than all the lawyers can. learnediy handle. A. 
I am reſolved on two paints; 
That if one break, the other will hold; _ 
Or if both break, your gaſkins fall. & bal fer, 
King James was wont to ſay, that the duke! 
| Buckingham had given him a groom of lis i 
chamber, ho could not truſs his pints. Carer its 
3. Headland ; promontory. WEED 
I don't ſce why Virgil has given the epite: ot 
Alta to Prochita, which is much lower than Iich, 
and all the points of land that lie within its neigh 
bourhood. | Adden. 
4. A fling of an epigram; a ſentence 
terminated with ſome remarkable turn 
of words or thought. 
He taxes Lucan, who crowded ſentence to- 
gether, and was too full of pcin'se ; Ligen. 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the time fa 
With periods, points and tropes he ſturs his ae 
He robb'd not, but he borrow'd from the poor. 0 
Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin d, 
Produc'd the point that left a {ting behind. 
An indiviſible part of ſpace. 
We. ſometimes ſpeak. of ſpace, ar. do 


Pie. 


Jo 


ſuppo# 3 
wy ga 


por. 


+ at ſuch a diſtance from any part 


of the 
; Locke. 

fible part of time; a moment. 

er from eternity betore, 

mie when time's firſt pont begun, 

: Davies. 


art in 1 
E univerſes . 
An indivi 
Then neith 
Nor tron the t 
Made he all oo 
1 ace. 

A oY ſmall point of land, 3 

Weary'd, uncertain, and amaz'd, we ſtand. Prior. 

„ anctilio; nicety. : 

; 2 2 not but lach as are not much e 
rerlant with the variety of authors, oy ave 
{ me leading helps to their itudies of points of pie- 

od this light deſignation. Selden. 
Shalt thou diſpute . E 
; »;ints of liberty, who made 
5 = ys art ? Alen“ Paradi 6 Left. 
part required of time or ſpace ; critical 
moment; exact place. 
How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Ha e they been merry? v hich their keepers call 
| A lightning before death. Shakeſpeare 
Efau faid, behold 1 am at the point to die; and 
what profit {hall this birthright do ? Cen. XXVs 32. 
Democritus, ſpent with age, and juſt at the point 
ith, called for loaves of new bread, and with 
his noſe, prolonged his life till a 


E cecence, by 


of de 
the ſteam under 
feaſt vas paſts ; ; 

They follow nature in their deſires, carrying 
them no farther than ſhe directs, and leaving off 
at the paint, at which excels would grow trouble. 
{me. Atterbury. 


0. Degree; ſtate, | i 
Ihe higheſt point outward things can bring one 
unto, is the contentment of the mind, with which 
no eſtate is miſerable. Sidney. 
In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country 
0 diſtributed, that moſt of the community are 
a: their ea, though few are placed in extraordinary 
gts of ſpiendor. : Addiſon. 
11. Note of diſtinction in writing; a ſtop. 
Commas and points they ſet exackiy right, 
And 'twere a fin to rob them of their mite. Pope. 
12. A ſpot; a part of a ſurface divided 
by ſpots; the ace or ſiſe point. 
1;. One of the degrees into which the 
circumference of the horizon, and the 
mariner's compaſs, is divided. 
Carve out dials point by point, 
Trcreby to fee the minutes how they run. Shakeſp. 
here arcle ſtrong winds from the ſouth, with a 
fp: eat, which carried us up. Bacen's New Atl, 
 friman, coming before the Judges of the ad- 
rity for admittance into an office of a ſhip, was 
by one of the judges much lighted ; the judge tell- 
nz him, that he believed he could not ſay the 


Faris of his compals, Bacon. 
| Vayurs fir'd ſhe the mariner 
From hat point of his compaſs to beware 
Impetrucus Minds. Milton's Paradiſe Leſi. 
„ a tem; t her, the wind of fortune 
»lay come abgut, and take another point, | 
142d blaſt your glories. Denbam. 


at certain periods ſtars reſume their place, 
From tlie ſame þxint of heav'n their courſe advance. 
Dryden. 


14. Particular place to which any thing 


18 diretted, 
Fat and Wett are but reſpective and mutable 
fins, cor ung unto different longitudes or diſtant 
parts of habitation. Brown. 
Let the part, which produces another part, be 
OE e har which it produces; and let 
4% „ebe teen Þy one point of fights Drydea. 
„det intended to fet the character of Arete 
at air fin- of light. | Brent. 
ij. Particular; particular mode. 
EE 5 $zure like your father, 
l all peints exactly cap- a- pe, | 
rrears before them. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Who ſetteth out prepar d | 
like a prince, attended with a guard. 


ö 
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A war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon 
any other Gentiles, in point of religion and in po;rt 
of honour. Bacon. 

He had a moment's right in pt of time; 

Had ] ſeen firſt, then his had been the crime. 

Dryden. 

With the hiſtory of Moſes, no book in the 
world in print of antiquity can contend. Tillotſen. 

Men would often ſee, what a nnall pittance of 
reaſon is mixed with thoſe huffing opinions they 
are ſwelled with, with which they are ſo armed at 
all points, and with which they fo confidently lay 
about them. Locke. 

I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few of 
thoſe notorious falſehoods in point or fact and rea- 
ſoning. SWift. 

16. An aim; the act of aiming or ſtriking. 
What a eint your falcon made, 
And what a pitch the flew above the reſt. Shakeſp. 
17. The particular thing required; the 
aim the thing points at. 
Fou gain your pciar, if your induſtrious art 
Can make unuſual words eaſy. Reſeo anon. 
There is no creature ſo contemptible, but, by 
reſolution, may gain his it. L Eftrange. 
18, Particular; inſtance, 
I'll hear him his confeſſions juſtify, 
And pont by point the treaſons of his maſter 
He ſhall again relate. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Thou ſhalt be as free 
As mountain winds z but then exactly do 
All paints of my command. Shak:ſpeare's Tempeſt. 

His majeſty ſhould make a peace, or turn the 
war directly upon ſuch points, as may engage the 
nation in the ſupport of it. ff.. 

He, warn'd in dreams, his murder did foretel, 
From point to point, as aſter it befel. Dryden. 

This letter is, in every point, an admirable pat- 
tern of the preſent polite way of writing. Sevift. 

19. A ſingle poſition ; a ſingle aſſertion ; 
a ſingle part of a complicated queſtion ; 
a ſingle part of any whole. 


Another vows the fame ; 
A third t a point more near the matter draws. Dan. 
Strange p5int and new 
Doctrine which we would know whencelearn'd. Mil. 
The company did not meddle at all with the tate 
frint, as to the oaths ; but kept themſelves entirely 
to the church foint of her independency, as to 
her purely ſpiritual authority from the ſtate. Ley. 
Stanilaus endeavours to eftabliſh the duodecuple 
proportion, by comparing ſcripture together wich 
Joſephus ; but they will hardly prove his Point. 
| Arbuthn.it on Coins. 
There is no point wherein 1 have ſo much la- 
boured, as that of improving and poliihing all parts 
of converſation between perſons of quality. Sift. 
The gloſs produceth inftances that are neither 
pertinent, nor prove the Point. Baker on Learning. 


20. A note; a tune. | 
You, my lord archbiſhop, 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war? 
Turning your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet, and a point of war. Shakeſpeare. 


21. Pointblank ; directly: as, an arrow is 


ſhot to the pointblank, or white mark. 
This boy will carry a letter twenty mile, as eaſy 

as a cannon will ſhoot nt lant twelve ſcore. Shak. 
The other level pcintiiank at the inventing of 

cauſes and axioms. Bacun. 
Unleſs it be the cannon ball, 

That fhot i' th' air pcintblanè upright, 

Was Horn to that prodigious height, 

That leain'd philoſophers maintain 

It ne er came back. Hudibras. 

I he faculties that were given us for the glory 

of ur matter, are turned pcintllank againſt the in- 

tention of them. N L'E ranges 
Eftius declares, that although all the ſchool- 

men were for latria to be given to the croſs, yet 


that it is pointblank againſt the definition of the | 


council of. Nice. Stilling fleets. 


PO 
22. Point de wiſe; exact or exactly in the 


point of view. | 

Every thing about you ſhould demonſtrate a 
careleis deſolation; but you are rather point de 
wiſe in your accoutrements, as loving yourſelf, 
than the lover of another. ' Shakeſpeares 

J will batfle Sir Toby, I will wath off groſs ac- 
qua:ntance, I will be point de wiſe the very man. 

| Shake peare. 
Men's behaviour ſhould be like their apparel, 
not too trait or point de vic, but free for exerciſe. 
Bacon. 
To POI & T. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſharpen; to forge or grind to a 
point. : 

The princes of Germany had bnt a dull fear of 
the greatneis of Spain; now that fear is ſharpened 
and printed, by the Spaniaris late enterprizes upon 
the Palatinate. Bacon. 

Part new grind the blunted ax, and point the 

dart. : Dryden. 

What help will all my heav'nly friends afford, 
When to my breaſt ! lift the pointed ſword ? Dryden. 

The two pinnz ſtand upon either fide, like the 
wings in the petaſus of x Mercury, but rite much. 
higher, and are more pointed. Addiſon un Italy. 

Some on pointed wood 
Transfix'd the fragments, ſome prepar'd the food. 
Popes 
2. To direct towards an object, by way 
of forcing it on the notice. 
Alas! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the hand of ſcorn 
To paint his flow unmeaning finger at. Shakeſpeare. 

Mount Hermon, yonder iea, each place behold 

As I point. | Milton. 
3. To direct the eye or notice. ; 

Whoſoever ſhould be guided throngh his battles 
by Minerva, and pointed to every ſcene. of them, 
would ſee nothing but ſubjects of ſurprize. Pepe. 

4. To ſhow as by directing the finger. 

From the great ſea, you thall point out for you 
mount Hor, Numbers, xxxiv. 7. 

It will become us, as rational creatures, to fol- 
low the direction of nature, where it ſeems to paint 
us out the way. | Locle. 

1 ſhall do juſtice to thoſe who have diftin- 
guiihed themſelves in learning, and point out their 
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beauties, . Aldiſon. 
Is not the elder 
By nature pointed cut for preference? Noe. 


5. [ Pointer, French.] To direct towards 
a place: as, cannon were pointed againſt 
the fort. | 

6. To diſtinguiſh by ſtops or points. 

To PoINT. v. 2. : 


1. To note with the finger; to force upon 
the notice, by directing the finger to- 
wards it. With az commonly, ſome- 
times ta before the thing indigitated. 

Now mult the world eint at poor Catherine, 
And tay, lo! there is mad Petruchio's wife. Shahs 

Sometimes we uſe one finger only, as in painting 
at any thing. Ray on the Creatiore 

Who fortune's fault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter'd coat and ragged thoe. Dryden. 

Rouſe up for ſhame ! our brothers of Phartaiia 
Paint at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle. 

Aldi ſou. 

2. To diftinguiſh words or ſentences by 
points. | 

Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing. 

+ orbess 

3. To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen, 

The ſubtle dog ſcow'rs with ſagacious noſe, 
Now the warm ſcent aijures the covey near, 

He treads with caution, and he points with fear. Cay. 

4. To ſhow diſtinctly. 

To point at what time the balance of power was. 
moit equally held between the:r lords and commons 
in Rome, would perhaps admit a cantrovercg. Sewoifte 

LolN TED. 


POl 


Poi“ x TED. adj. or participle. [from point.] 

1. Sharp; having a ſharp point or pique. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind. 1 : Dryden. 

2. Epigiammatical ; abounding in con- 
pets. 

Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleaſes, yet 
His moral pleaſes, not his pointed wit. Pepe. 

Por'NnTEDLY. adv. | from pointed.) In 
a pointed manner. 

The copiouſreſs of his wit was ſuch, that 

he often writ too pcintedly for his ſubject. Dryden. 

Poi'NTEDNESS. 2. /. [from pointed.) 

1. Sharpneſs ; pickedneſs with aſperity. 

The vicious language is vaſt and gaping, ſwelling, 
and irregular; when it contends to be high, full 
of rock, mountain, and printedneſs. Ben Jonſon. 

2. Epigrammatical ſmartneſs. 

Like Horace, you only expoſe the follies of 
men; and in this exccl him, that you add pointed- 
neſs of thought. Dryden. 

Poi'NTEL., 2. J. Any thing on a point. 

[Theſe poiſes or peintels are, for the moſt part, 
little balls, ſet at the top of a ſlender ſtalk, which 
they can move every way at pleaſure. Derham. 

Poi Nx TER. 2. . [from point. ] 

1. Any thing that points. 

Tell him what are the wheels, ſprings, printer, 
bammer, and bell, whereby a clock gives notice 
of the time. Watts. 

2. A dog that points out the game to 
ſportſmen. 

The well-taught fintcy leads the way, 

The ſcent grows warm ; he ſtops, he ſprings his 
prey. Gay. 

Por'NnTIxXGSTOCK. mn. /. [| Pointing and 
floeck.] Something made the object of 
ridicule. | 


I, his forlorn dutcheſs, 
Was made a wonder and a pointing ſtock 
To every idle raſcal follower. Shakejp. Henry VI. 
Por x TL ESS. adj. [from point.] Blunt; 
not ſharp; obtuſe. 
Lay that point/e/s clergy- weapon by, 
And to the laws, your ſword of juſtice, fly. Dryd. 

POISON. 2. / [ Poiſon, French. }] 

1. That which deſtroys or injures life 
by a fmall quantity, and by means 
not obvious to the ſenſes; venom. 

Tbemſelves were nr{ to do the ill, 
Exe they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 
Like him that knew not poiſon's power to kill, 
Until, by taſting it, himſelf was ſlain. Daw. 
One gives another a cup of poiſen, but at the 
ſame time tells him it is a cordial, and fo he drinks 
it off and dies. Saoutb. 

2. Any thing infectious or malignant. 

This being the only remedy againſt the poiſon 
of tin, we muſt renew it as often as we repeat our 
fins, that is, daily. Duty of Man. 

To Poi'sox. wv. a. {from the noun. ] 

1. To infe& with poiſon. 


Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence, 
The ſureſt guard is innocence, | 
Quivers and bows and priſon'd darts 4 
Are only us'd by guilty hearts. R:feemmin.. 
2. To attack, injure, or kill by poiſon 

given. 

He was fo Ciſcouraged, that he poiſoned himſelf 
and died. 2 Macs 
Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat ; 
They'll never p2iſon you, they'll only cheat. Pepe. 
3. To corrupt; to taint. 
5 - The other meiſenger, 
Whoſe welcome I perceiv'd had pgiſen d mine. SH. 
Haſt thou not _ 

With thy falſe arts foiſen d his people's mens 

2e. 


Notions wich which the ſchools had poiſoned 


- 


p01 


eur youth, and which only ſerved to draw the 
prince to govern amiſs, but proved no ſecurity to 
him, when the people were grown weary of ili 
government. Dawenant. 
Poi'SON-TREE. 2. J. | toxicoderdron.} A 


plant. Miller. 
Poi sox ER. 1. J. [from poiſon.] 
1. One who poiſons. 
I muit be the p9iſorer 1 
Of good Polixenes. Shakeſpeare. 


So many miſchiefs were in one combin'd ; 

So much one ſingle p9is"ner coſt mankind. Dryden. 
2. A corrupter. _ 

Wretches who live upon other men's ſins, the 
common þp:iſcrers of youth, getting their very bread 
by the damnation of fouls. South, 

Poi's0xous. adj. from poiſon.] Venom- 
ous; having the qualities of poiſon, 
"Thoſe cold ways, 

That ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous, 

Where the diſeaſe is violent. Shakcſp. Coriolunus. 

Not Sirius thoots a fiercer flame, 

When with his ois neus breath he blaſts the ſky. 


Dryden. | 


A lake, that has no freſh water running into it, 
will, by heat and its ſtagnation, turn into a ſtink- 
ing rotten puddle, ſending forth nauſeous and pciſon- 
cus ſtreams. Cheyne. 


Por'$0NOUSLY. adv. [from poiſonous.) 


Venomouſlly. 

Men more eaſily pardon ill things done than 
ſaid ; ſuch a peculiar rancour and venom do they 
leave behind in men's minds, and ſo much more 
Poi ſonouſiy and incurably does the ſerpent bite with 
his tongue than his teeth. South. 


Pol soNOUSN ESS. 2. . from poiſoncus. 
The quality of beiug poiſonous; venom- 
ouſneſs. 

Por'TREL. 2. /. | poidtrel, poitrine, Fr. 
pettorale, Italian; pectorale, Latin.) 

1. Armour for the breatt of a horſe. $472. 

2. A graving tool. Ainſworth. 

Polz E. 1. J. | foids, French.] 

1. Weight; force of any thing tending 
to the centre. | | 

He fell, as an huge rockie clift, 

Whoſe falſe foundation waves have waſh'd away 
With dreadful poizc, is from the main land reft. 
' . Spen C's 
When I have ſuit, 
It ſhall be full of prize and difaculty, 
And tearful to be granted. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

To dot at peril of your ſoul, | 
Were equal poize of fin and charity. Shakeſpeare. 

Where an <cual paize of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope. Milton. 

2. Balance; equipoize; equilibrium. 

The particles that formed the earth, muſt 
convene from all quarters towards the middle, 
waich would make the whole compound to reſt 
in a pcie. Bentley's Sermons. 

is odd to ſee fluctuation in opinion ſo earneſtly 
charged upon Luther, by ſuch as have lived half 
their days in a prize between two churches. Atterb. 


| 3. A regulating power. 
| Men of an unbounded imagination often want 
Dryden. | 


the goize of judgment. 
To Poize. v. a. [ peſer, French.] 


1. Ts balance; to hold or place in equi- 
ponderance. 
How nice to couch? how all her ſpeeche: 
foized be? 
A nymph thus turn'd, but mended in tranſlation. 
| Sidney. 
Nor yet was earth ſuſpended in the ſky, 
Nor pciz'd did on her own foundation lie. Dryden. 
Our nation with united int'refſt bleſt, 
Not now content to poize, ſhall ſway the reſt. Dry. 
2. To load with weight. 


| 


2 


Po LART. adj. ¶ polaris, 


POL 


| As the ſands 

Of rf Cyrene's torrid ſoil, 

Levy'd to fide with warring wings 

Their lighter wings. a Miert p, 
Where could they find another form'; 
To poize with ſolid ſenſe a ſprightly wit? 
3. Jo be equiponderant to. 
Il the balance of our lives had not ore ee 
reaſon to poize another of ſenſuality, the 115 : 
of our natures would conduct us to pre 2 
concluſions. Shateſpe 0 30 "0 
2 g 0 = - *Pelicy 
4. To weigh; to examine by the balance 
We poizing us in her defective ſcale 
Shall weigh thee to the beam. Shall: 
He cannot ſincerely conſider the frm” . 
. . : . 5 Sta, Fe 
the weight, and diſcern the evidence of the chyos 
argumentations, where they would conclude 3 
his deſires. 8. wx 
5. To oppreſs with weight. 8 

I'll ſtrive, with troubled thoughts, to take ng: 

2 n 

Left leaden lumber pcize me down to- Morte, 

When I ſhould mount with wings of victory, Stet, 
POKE. z./. [pocca, Saxon; fecve, Fr.] 

A pocket ; a ſmall bag, 

I will not buy a pig in a poke. Camden: Rent 

She ſuddenly unties the poke, — 
Which out of it ſent ſuch a ſmoke, 

As ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the pother. Dry!c,,; Nympli, 

My correſpondent writes againſt maſters gowns: 
and cle ſleeves. TIT Speck 

To POE. v. a. ¶ poka, Swediſh.] 10 fel 
in the dark; to ſearch any thing wich 
a long inſtrument. 

If theſe preſumed eyes be clipped of, ther wil 
make uſe of their protruſions or horns, #14 pit 
out their way as before. Bran, 

Po'kER. 2. . {from poke.) The irc 
bar with which men ſtir the fire, 
With poker fiery red 

Crack the ſtones, and melt the lead. 

If the poker be out of the way, fiir the ni 
with the tongs. Kr. fi. 

Po k IN G- STICK. 2. /. An inſtrument an- 
ciently made uſe of to adjuſt the plaits 
of the ruſfs which were then worn, 

Your ruff mult ſtand in print, and for that pur- 
poſe get poking-ſticks with fair long handles, 4d 
they ſcorch your hands. 

Middleton's Blurt Maſter Conſtable, a Comedy, 1672, 
: Pins and Pobing-: ſticks of ſtecl. Shakeipaarc 

POLAR. adj, | polaire, French; from 
pole.] Found near the pole; lying near 
the pole; iſſuing from the pole; rela- 
ing to the pole. 

As when two polar winds, blowing acverle 
Upon the Cronian ſea, together drive 
Mountains of ice. Milton's Parade Lv 

I doubt | 

If any ſuffer on the polar coaſt, 

The rage of Arctos, and eternal froſt. Prin, 
PoLARIT v. 2. /. [from folar.} Tendercy 

to the pole. 3 

This polarity from refrigeration, uf n ct 
and defect of a loadſtone, might touch a Hude 
any where. Brown's Vaigar Hi. 

Latin. ] Teading 

direction toward 


40. b L?, 
lo ht, 
Die 


8 i 7. 


to the pole; having a 
the poles. 3 
Irons, heated red hot, and cocled in the wy 
dian from North to South, contract a p07 
power. | ö 
POLE. 2. /. [ polus, Latin; pole, Fr.] | 
1. The extremity of the axis of the _— 
either of the points on which the wo! 
turns. 
From the centre thrice to the utmoſt 2: 
From pole to pole 
The forky lightnings flaſh, the 
xol 


. 
en- 


hs Mite 


ces. 


2. [Poles 


roaring thuncess 
; Dr fac 


7 2 


| long ſtaff. 


er the water, 


POL 


pole, Saxon; 7 p 
3 and Spaniſh; palus, Latin. ] A 
1% Aruck upon gravel in the bottom 
OY 2 a Be Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
diſtinguiſh d _ 

© 1-.nz his poles and ſeems to Np 3 

a all his active ſtrength, x 

Fe rite: higher, half his length. RI 1 80 
He ordered to arm long poſes with ſharp os 5 

+th they took hold of the tackling Whic 

| rd to the maſt, then rowing the 

and brought the main- 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Ir after ſome 


hi rew a 
e it nya 
pol the ma 
U p, they cut the tackling, 
bp the board» 


'\ tall piece of timber erected. 


eber d is the garland of the war, | 
Ay ſalier s pole is fall'n. Shake Antony and Cleop. 
172 to be the ſhow and gaze o th' time: 
well have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
le, and underwrit, 


P:nred upon A p- | 
lee may you fee the tyrants Shakeſpeare. 

Their houſes pales ſet round meeting together 
.. 1» too, and covered with ſkins. Heylyn. 


"1 mealure of length containing five 
dards and an half. : 
i o-inance of tithing them by the pole is 
rat cnly fir tor the gentlemen, but alſo the noble- 
1 2 Spenſer. 
2 ery fete ſquare of mud, twelve inches deep, is 
warth tix pence a pole to fling outs. Mortimer. 
an inftroment of meaſuring. 

reer of the realm and a counſellor of ſtate are 

te be meaſured by the common yard, but by 

the be 07 ſrecial graces | 
7, Fon k. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
farniſh with poles. 

Negin not to pole your hops. Mortimer. 
p LEA E. 2. J. | pole and axe.] An axe 
fixed to a long pole, 

To beat religion into the brains with a poſcaxe, 


i; to offer victims of human blood. Hoævel. 
One hung a p:l:axe at his ſaddle bow, 
And one a heavy mace to ſtun the foes Dryden. 


ou rC AT. z. J. [ Pole or Poliſb cat, becauſe 
they abound in Poland. ] The fitchew ; 


a finking animal. 


Out cf my door, you witch! you hag ! you 
dt! out, out, out; I'll conjure you. Shakeſp. 
She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a polecat 
na warreng to amuſe them. L' Eftranges 
Hwy honld he, harmleſs youth, | f 
Vo Kid but pelecats, learn to murder men? Gay. 
F0.EDAaVY. 2. J. A fort of coarſe cloth. 
| Ainſworth, 
Tour 9:/edaty wares will not do for me. Hoxvel. 
Fer u ICAL, adj. [Troxurrcc. ] Contro- 
POLE ICK, verſial ; diſputative. 
among all his labours, although polemick diſ- 
©9.rſes were otherwiſe moſt uneaſy, as engaging to 
cee With men in paſſion. Fell. 
here had but little reſpite from theſe polemical 
erere.us, and, notwithſtanding all the rage and 
act of the adverſaries of our church, I fit down 
cola nted. Stilling fleet. 
the nullity of this diſtinction has been ſolidly 
Hen by moſt of our polemick writers of the proteſt- 
a! church, South. 
The belt method to be uſed with theſe polemical 
125, 15 to ſhew them the ridiculous ſide of their 


! 


taule. Addiſon. 
8 n. J. Diſputant; contro- 
vertiſt. ; | 


Exch ſtaunch pclemict, ſtubborn as a rock, 

Came whip and ſpur, Pope. 

a "105COPE. 2. / [mAsu©- and ¶ comic. 
epticks. is a kind of crooked or ob- 

de perſpective glaſs, contrived for ſee- 

ng objects that do not lie directly be- 

ur the eye, | Di. 


pal, au, French palo, 


Bacon. 


P,".cats ? there are fairer things than polecats. SH. 


- 
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Po'LESTAR. 1. J. ¶ pole and flar.] 

1. A ſtar near the pole, by which naviga- 
tors compute their northern latitude; 
cy noſure; lodeſtar. | 

If a pilot at ſea cannot fee thæ pol;far, let him 
ſteer his courſe. by ſuch ſtars as beſt appear to him. 

| E King Charles. 

I was failing in a vaſt ocean without other help 

than the poleſtar of the ancients. Dryden. 

2. Any guide or director. 

Po'L.EY-MOUNTAIN. #. J. | polium, Lat.] 
A plant. : | iller. 

POLICE. n. /. [French.] The regula- 
tion and government of a city or coun- 
try, ſo far as regards the inhabitants. 

Po LIED. adj. [from police.] Regu- 
lated; formed into a regular courſe of 
adminiſtration. 

Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or 
indign to govern, it is a juſt cauſe of war for an- 
other nation, that is civil or po/iced, to ſubdue 
W. Bacon's Holy War. 

POLICY. 2. . [ruria; politia, Latin.] 

1. The art of government, chiefly with 
reſpect to foreign powers. 

2. Art; prudence; management of affairs; 
ſtratagem. 

The policy of that purpoſe is made more in the 
marriage, than the love of the parties. Shakeſpeare. 

If it be honour in your wars to ſeem 
The ſame you are not, which for your beſt ends 
You call your policy; how is't leſs or worſe, 

But it ſhall hold companionſhip in peace 
With honour as in war. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

If ſhe be curſt, it is for policy, 

For ſhe's not froward, but modeſt. Shakeſpeare. 
The beſt rule of palicy, is to prefer the doing of 
juſtice before all enjoyments. King Charles. 

The wiſdom of this world is ſometimes taken 
in ſcripture for policy, and conſiſts in a certain 
dexterity of managing buſineſs for a man's ſecular 
advantage. | | South, 

3. [Poliga, Spaniſh.] A warrant for 
money in the publick funds; a ticket. 
To PO'LISH. v. a. [| polio, Latin; polir, 


French. ] 
1. To ſmooth ; to brighten by attrition ; 
to gloſs. : 
He ſetteth to finith his work, and folijpeth it per- 
feA!y. I Eci. 
Pygmalion, wich fatal art, 
Poliſp' d the form that ſtung his heart. Gragæille. 


2. Jo make elegant of manners. 
Studious they appear 
Of arts that p lite, inventors rare. Milton. 
To POLISH. v. 2. To anſwer to the act 


of poliſhing; to receive a gloſs. 


a kind of ſteel, which would fo/7/þ almoſt as white 
and bright as ſilver, | Bacon. 


POLIS H. 2. /. | poli, polifſure, French; 
from the verb.] , 
1. Artificial gloſs; brightneſs given by 
attrition. | | 
Not to mention what a huge column of granite | 
coſt in the quarry, only conſider the great difficulty 
of hewing it into any form, and of giving it the 
due turn, proportion, and poliſh. m—_ on Italy. 
Another priſm of clearer glaſs and better poliſh 
ſeemed free from veins. Newton's Oplichs. 
2. Elegance of manners. 
What are theſe wond'rous civiliſing arts, 
This Roman pus, and this ſmooth behaviour, 
That render man thus tractable and tame? Addif. 


of being poliſhed. 
Po'LisHER. 2. J. | from folifp.] The per- 
ſon or inſtrument that gives a glols, 


It is reported by the ancients, that there was | 


Po'LISHABLE. ad}. | from poliſb.] Capable | 


POL 
I confider an human ſoul without education, 
like marble in the quarry, which ſhews none of its 
inherent beauties, till the {kill of the p:/i/ber fetches 
out the colours. Audiſon. 


POLITE. adj. [ politus, Latin.] 
1. Gloſſy; ſmooth, 


Some of them are diaphanous, ſhining, and 
polite ; others not polite, but as if powdered over 
with fine iron duſt. Whydword. 

If any ſort of rays, falling on the þ:/ire ſurface 
of any pellucid medium, be reflected back, the 
fits of eaſy reflection, which they have at the point 
of reflexion, ſhall ſtill continue to return. Neæoten. 

The edges of the ſand holes, being worn away, 
there are left all over the glaſs a numberleſs com- 
pany of very little convex piite rifings like waves. 
Newton's Optics. 
2. Elegant of manners, | 

A nymph of quality admires our knight, 

He marries, bows at court, and grows polite. Pipe. 
Pori'TELY. adv. [from polite.] With 

elegance of manners; genteelly. 
Poli TEN ESS. 2. J. [ politaſſe, French; 

from polite.] Elegance of manners; 
gentility; good breeding. 

I have ſeen the dulleſt men aiming at wit, and 
others, with as little pretenſions, affecting ; e/itenes 


in manners and' diſcourſe. Swifts 
As in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, 
So wit is by psliteneſs keeneſt ſet. Younge- 


PolTTICAL. adj. DH. 


1. Relating to politicks; relating to the 


adminiſtration of publick affairs; civil. 


In the Jewiſh ſtate, God · vas their political prince 


and ſovereign, and the judges among them were as 
much his deputies, and did repreſent his perſon, as 
now the judges do the perſons of their ſeveral prices 
in all other nations. Kettlewvell, 
More true political wiſdom may be learned from 
this fingle book of proverbs, thaa from a thouſand 
Machiavels. Reger. 
2. Cunning; ſkilful. f | 
PoL1 TICALLY. adv. | from folitical.] 
1. With relation to publick adminitra- 
tion. 


2. Artfully ; politickly. 


The Turks Politically mingled certain Janizaries, 


Knollics. 
A petty ignorant 


, 


harquebulicrs, with their horſemen. 
POLITICA'STER. 7. /; 

pretender to politicks. 

There are quacks of all ſorts; as bullies, pe- 

dants, hypocrites, empir;cks, law. jobbers, and pc/- 

7 ca 4 7. | 

PoLIiTI'C1av. 2. J. ¶ politicien, French.] 


1. One verſed in the arts of government; 


one ſkilled in politicks. 
Get thee glaſs eyes, 
And, like a ſeurvy politician, ſeem 
To lee things thou doſt not. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
And 't be any way, it mui be with valour ; 
for policy 1 hate: I had as lief be a Browniſt as a 
Polit ician. Sha &efpear, . 
Although I may ſeem leſs a pu/itician to men, yet 
I need no ſecret diſtinctions nor evaſions befor: 
God. | King Charles. 
While emp'rick politicians uſe deceit, 
Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat, 
You boldly thow. that ſkill which they pretend, 
And work by means as noble as your end. Dryden.- 
Coffee, which makes the politiciar wile, 
And ſee through all things with his halt-thut eyes, 
Heat up In vapours to the baron's brain 
New ſtratagems, the radiant lock to gain. Pope. 
2. A man of artifice; one of deep contri- 
Vance, 
Your ill-meaning p-/irician lords, 
Under pretence cf bridal friends and gueſts, 
Appointed to await me thirty ſpies. Mic n. 
It a man ſuececds in any attempt, though under- 
took with never ſo much raſhnefs, his ſucceſs Nall 
vouch him à politicians and good luck all paſs for 
deep 


"+ 


4; EP, Wis . 


POL 


deep contrivarce ; for give any one fortune, and 
he thall be thought a wiſe man. South. 
PO LITTICX. ad). [D e.] 
1. Politica!; civil. 
is atnoft always uſed, except in the 
phraſe body polirick. 
Virtuouſy and wiſely acknowledging, that he 
with his people made all but one poiitick body, 
whereot himſclf was the head; even fo cared for 
them as he would for his own limbs. Sidney. 
No civil or palitic conſtitutions have been more 
celebrated than his by the beſt authors. Temple. 
2. Prudent; verſed in affairs. 
This land was famouſly enrich'd 


With p-/irici grave counſel ; then the king 5 


Had virtuous uncles. 
3. Artful; cunning. 
tical is not uſed. 

I have trod a meaſure ; I have flattered a lady; 
I have been polirick with my friend, ſmooth with 
mine enemy. Shakeſpeare. 

Authority followeth old men, and favour youth ; 
but for the moral part, perhaps youth will have 
the preheminence, as age hath for the folitick. Bac. 

No leis alike the p:/itick and wile, 

All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes; 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 
| Pope. 
Por 1ITICKLY. adv. [from politick.] Art- 
fully; cunningly. 
Thus have I politickly begun my reign, 
And 'tis my hope to end ſucceſsfully. Shakeſpeare. 
Tis politickly done, 
To ſend me packing wk an hoſt of men. Shakcſp. 

The dutcheſs hath been moſt politichly em- 
ployed in ſharpening thoſe arms with which ſhe 
ſubdued you. | Pape. 

Po“LIricxs. 2. /. [ folitigue, French; 
ToATix. The ſcience of government; 
the art or practice of adminiſtring pub- 
lick affairs. 

Be pleas'd your foliticks to ſpare, 

I'm old enough, and can myſelf take care. Dryden. 
It would be an everlaſting reproach to politicks, 
mould ſuch men overturn an eſtabliſhment formed 
by the wiſeſt laws, and ſupported by the ableſt 
heads. Addiſon. 

Of crooked counſels and dark politicks. Pepe. 

Po'tiTURE. 2. J. | politure, French.] The 
gloſs given by the act of poliſhing. 

POTLITY. . LTM. A form of 
government; civil conſtitution. 

Becanſe the ſubject, which this poſition con- 
eerneth, is a form of church government or church 
Folity, it behoveth us to conſider the nature of the 
church, as is requiſite for men's more clear and 
plain underſtanding, in what reſpect laws of policy 
or government are neceſſary thereunto. Hozker. 

The peliry of ſome of our neighbours hath not 
thought it beneath the publick care, to promote 
and reward the improvement of their own language. 

| Locle on Education. 
POLL. 2. /. [ elle, pol, Dutch, the top.] 
1. The head. | 

| Look if the withered elder hath not his ell 
clawed like a parrot. Sbhakejpeare's Henry IV. 

2. A catalogue or liſt of perſons; a re- 
giſter of heads. 

Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procur'd, 

Set down by th" poll. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

The muſter file, rotten and ſound, amounts not 
to fifteen thouſand poll. Shakeſpeare. 

3. A fiſh called generally a chub. A 
chevin. 

To POLL. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To lop the top of trees. 

The oft cutting and polling of hedges conduces 
much to their laiting. Bacon s Natural Hiſtiry. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
In this ſenſe poli- 


In this tenſe political | 


POL 

May thy woods oft poll d, yet ever wear 

A green, and, when the liſt, a golden hair. Derne. 
2. In this ſenſe is uſed polled ſheep. | 
Poled ſheep, that is ſheep without horns, are 
reckoned the beſt breeders, becauſe the ewes yean 
the palled lamb with the lcaſt danger. Mortimer. 
3. To cut off hair from the head; to 


clip ſhort ; to ſhear. 

Neither ſhall they ſhave, only oll their heads. 
Ezekiel. 
4. To mow ; to crop. 

He'll go and ſowle the porter of Rome gates. by 
th' ears: he will mow aown all before him, and 
leave his pailuge poll d. Shakeſpeare. 
To plunder; to ſtrip; to pill. 

They will p:7/ and ſpoil ſo outrageouſly, as the 
very enemy cannot do much worſe. Sperſzr on Irel. 

Jake and exact upon them the wild exactions, 
coignie, livery, and ſorchon, by which they and 

| utterly undo the poor tenants. Spenſer on Ireland, 

He told the people, that ſubſidies were not to 
be granted nor levied for wars in Scotland; for 
that the law had provided another courſe by ſervice 
of eſcuage, much leſꝭ when war was made but a pre- 
tence to poll and pill the people. Bacon. 
Neither can juſtice yield her fruit with ſweet- 
neſs, amongſt the briars and brambles of catching 
and piliinrg clerics and miniſters. Bacon. 
6. To take a liſt or regiſter of perſons. 
7. To enter one's name in a liſt or regiſter. 
Who ever brought to his rich daughter's bed, 
The man that o d but twelve pence for his head? 
Dryden. 
8. To inſert into a number as a voter. 
In ſolemn conclave fit, devoid of thought, 

And pci for points of faith his truſty vote. Tickel. 
Po'LLARD, 2. J. | from poll. | 
1. A tree lopped. | xl 

Nothing procureth the laſting of trees ſo much 
as often cutting; and we ſee all overgrown trees are 

0 whay or dottards, and not trees at their full 

eight. Bacon. 

2. A clipped coin. OK 
The ſame king called in certain counterfeit 
pieces coined by the French, called pellards, crocars 


FY 


and refaries. Camden. 
3. The chub fiſh. Ainſworth. 


Po'LLEN. #. J. A fine powder, com- 
monly underſtood by the word farina; 
as alſo a ſort of fine bran. Bailey. 

Po'LLENGER. . /. Bruſhwood. This 
ſeems to be the meaning of this obſolete 


word. 
Lop for the fewel old ollenger grown, 
That hinder the corne or the graſſe to be mown, 


Tuſſer. 
Po'LLER. z. /. [from poll. 
1. Robber; pillager; plunderer. 
The poller and exacter of fees juſtifies the re- 


ſemblance of the courts of juſtice to the buſh, 

whereunto while the ſheep flies for defence, he 

loſes part of the flecce. Bacun's Eſſays. 
2. He who votes or polls. 
Po'LLEviL. . J. [Voll and evil.] 

Pollevil is a large ſwelling, inflammation or im- 
poſthume in the horſe's poll or nape of the neck, juſt 
between the ears towards the mane. Farricr's Dict. 
Po'LLOCK. 2. J. | acellus niger. ] A kind 
of fiſh. ; | 

The coalt is plentifully ſtored with ſhellfiſh, ſea- 
hedgehogs, ſcallops ; pilcherd, herring and j cI/cA. 

Carew. 
To POLLU”TE, v. a. [polluo, Latin; 
polluer, French.] | 
1. To make unclean, in a religious ſenſe ; 
to defile. ES 
Hot and peeviſh vows. 
Are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 


Than ſpotted livers in the ſacriice. Shakeſpeare. 


POL 
She wooes the gentle air, 
To hide her guilty front with 
And on her niked ſhame, 
Pollute with ſin ful blame, 
The ſaintly veil oz maden Wiiite to tur ” 
3. To corrupt by mixture; of ill, ein 
moral or phyſical, ; 

Envy you my pra: ſe, and wyul deſtro, 
With grief my pleaſures, and fai my fn 

4. Milton uſes this word in an 1 A 
conſtruction. [- "ogg 

Polluted from the end of hi 

POLLVTTEDN ESS. 2. 5 
Defilement; the ſtate 
luted. 

PoLLU'TER. 2. J. [from pellute.] Delle: 
corrupter. | N 

Ev'n he i 
Fell at his threſhold, Friar. tral 
The foul pollaters of his bed enjoy. DA. x. 

PoLLU TION. . J. ¶ polluticn, Fre 
pollutio, Latin.] 5 

1. The act of defiling. 

The contrary to conlecration i; Felliſin, which 
happens in churches by homicide, an! kinks 
excommunicated perſon in the church. Ak 

2. The ſtate of being defiled ; defilene; 

Th-ir rife Pollutian brings 
Upon the temple. ; 

Po'LTRON. 2. /. [| pollice trancat, ſun 
the thumb cut of; it being once: 
practice of cowards to cut off ther 
thumbs, that they might not be cen. 
pelled to ſerve in war. Sauna. 
Menage derives it from the Italian . 
tro, a bed; as cowards feign themſelte 
ſick a-bed : others derive it from ul 
or poltro, a young unbroken horſe.] 4 
coward ; a nidgit; a ſcoundrel. 

Patience is for poltrons. Sate per:, 

They that are bruis'd with wood or fil:, 
And think one beating may for once 
Suffice, are cowards and pen,. Hidra 

For who but a paltron poileſ; d with fer, 
Such haughty inſolence can tane!y bear? Dae 

Po LY. 2. J. ¶ polium, Latin.] An hed 

Airſacmi 

Po'Ly. ſm.) A prefix eften found u 
the compoſition of words derived fron 
the Greek, and intimating multitude 
as, polygon, a figure of many ange 

polypus, an animal with many feet, 

PoLYacou'sTICK. adj. { mi; alld arts 
Any thing that multiplies or magnitt 

ſounds. . 

Pol YA NT HOS. 2. . [xd and 48s. 

A plant. 
The daiſy, primroſe, violet darkly but, 

And pelyanthos of unnumber d dyes. Tra 

PoLYEDRICAL. | adj. [from eggs 

Pol vEDROUs. c polgedre, Fr.) Hat 

ing many ſides, | 
The protuberant particles m 
tical, cylindrical, polyedrica/, 
gular ; and according to the na 
the fituation of the lucid body, 
i affected. 4 
pn gg a pale brown ſpar, hac * es 
ſurface covered with ſmall p:/y-drc25 cr 

lucid, with a catt of yellow- 1 

Pol VW GAMIST. 2. / from Tah 

One that holds the lawfulne!s of m0! 

wives than one at a time. 


POLY*GAMY. 2. J Lohn ganie, fra 


innocent (opp 
' 


' killer 


5 ention. Mis 
{fr om Polls! 
of being jo 


ay be ſpherical, eu 
and ome very 3 
ture of theſe, 4 
the light ma! 

Bs 


ty of WIVES» 
 FOAvyajppias| Plurality ee one 
Polginy is the having more vis unf. 


once. : T 


2. To taint with guilt. 
3 


POL 
/ ? 
—_ e until a month 
firſt interview. Bacon. 
He lived to his death in the fin of polygamy, 
without any particular repentance. Perkins. 
Chriſtian religion, prohibiting polyganys is _ 
agreeable to the law of nature, that is, the law o 
Cod, than Mahometiſm that allows it; for one 
mn, his having many wives by law, fignifies no- 
thing, unleſs there were many. w_ to A 
adj. [roriynurte-; polyglette, 
Having many languages. 
The palyglo! or linguiſt is a learned man. Howel. 
PO'LYGON. . J. Polygone, Fr. wow: 
and 57e. ], A figure of many angles. 


He began Wi 


"They 2:10 
that none do inter 
be paſt from their 


ja nature alſo. 
po LTCLOr. 


French. ] 


5 ger: and circles. Watts. 
3 ad [from polygon. ] Hav- 
ing many angles. | 
oa, Jong th 1. f. [mos and vgl. 
A fgure conſiſting of a great number 
of lines, SR Dick. 
Por y GRAPHY. # , [onus and En; 
polygraphie, Fr.] The art of writing 
in jeveral unuſual manners of cyphers; 
as alſo decyphering the ſame. Die. 
poly Y. 2. J. [Tous and Ag.] 
Talkativeneſs. | Dit. 
Pol r' MATHY. 2. . [m9v; and d- Nu. 
The knowledge of many arts and 
ſciences; alſo an acquaintance with 
many different ſubjects. Di#. 
pol T PHO'N ISM. 2. fo [roof and pn.] 
Multiplicity of ſound. 

The paſſages relate to the diminiſhing the ſound 
of his piſtol, by the rarity of the air at that great 
aſcent into the atmoſphere, and the magnifying the 
found by the polyphoniſms- or repercuſſiens of the 
rocks and Caverns. Derbam. 

Por yPEB“TALOus. adj, [o, and mira- 
50%.] Having many petals. | | 

Por VOD Y. #. /. | polypodium, Latin. ] 
A plant, | 

Polypody is a capillary plant with oblong jagged 
kaves, having a middle rib, which joins them to 
the ſtalks running through each divifion. Miller. 
A Kind of polypody groweth out of trees, though 
it windeth not. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Polyeovs. adj. [from polypus.] Having 
the nature of a polypus; having many 
feet or roots, ; 

if the veſſels drive back the blood with too 
preat a force upon the heart, it will produce poly- 
teur concretions in the veatricles of the heazt, 

eſpecially when its valves are apt to grow rigid. 
Arbutbnot. 

PULYPUS. 2. J. [norxumec; poly pe, Fr.] 

l. Pohtus ſignifies any thing in general 
with many roots or ſect,” as a ſwelling 
in the noſtrils; but it is likewiſe applied 
to a tough concretion of grumous blood 
in the heart and arteries. Quincy. 

The folypus 
Micence of flew, ſpreading its branches amongſt 
the lamine of the 9s ethmoides, and through the 
ety of one or both noſtrils. Sharp. 
The Juices of all auftere vegetables, which coagu- 
— the ſpittle, being mixed with the blood in 

es, form polypuyſes in the heart. Arbut bnot. 

* A ſez animal with many feet. 

Ws palhpus, from forth his cave 

er full force, reluctant beats the wave, 

geed Claws are ſtuck with ſtones. Popes 


Po'LvScope, 1. J [mos and ¶ i.] A 
multiplying glaſs. Bid. 
OLYSPAST, a. 

Yo, Il. 


they have ordained, | 


th a ſingle line; he joined two lines | 
jn aa angle, and he advanced to triangles and ſquares, | 


of the noſe is ſaid to be an ex- 


% 
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| machine conſiſting of many pullies. Dic. 
PoLYSPE"RMOUS. adj. vo and (igll. 
"Thoſe plants are thus called, which 
have more than four ſeeds ſucceeding 
each flower, and this without any cer- 
tain order or number. uincy. 

PoLYSYLLA'BICAL, adj, {from poly/yl- 
lable.) Having many ſyllables ; per- 
taining to a polyſyllable. 

Polyſyllabical echoes are ſuch as 
ſyllables or words diſtinctly. Dif. 

POLYSY'LLABLE. . . [r, and 
CMN; polyfyllable, French.] A word 
of many ſyllables. : 

In a polyſyliable word conſider to which ſyllable 
the emphaſis is to be given, and in each ſyllable to 
which letter. Holdcr. 

Vour high nonſenſe bluſters and makes a noiſe; 
it ſtalks upon hard words, and rattles through 
polyſyllubles. N Addiſon. 

PoLYsSY NDETON. 2. . | ToAuG29or} A 
figure of rhetorick by which the copu- 
lative is often repeated: as, I came, 
and ſaw, and overcame. 

PoLYTHE' ISM. 2. J. r and 8:3 ; poly- 
theiſme, Fr.] The doctrine of plurality 
of gods. 

The firſt author of polytbeiſm, Orpheus, did 
plainly aſſert one ſupreme God. Stilling fleets 

PolLyYTHE'1ST. #. J. [rode and dee; poty- 
#bee, French.] One that holds plurality 


repeat many 


Some authors have falſely made the Turks poly- 
theiſts. Duncemb. 


Pou Ac. 2. J. | pomaceum, Lat.] The 
droſs of cyder preſſings. Die. 
Poma'cEous. adj. from pomum, Latin.] 
Conſiſting of apples. 
Autumn paints 
Auſonian hills with grapes, whilſt Engliſh plains 
Bluſh with pomaccous harveſts breathing ſweets. ' 


Pou ADE. . J. | pomade, French; pomado, 
Italian.] A fragrant ointment. 
PO MAN DER. 1. J. | pomme d ambre, Fr.] 
A ſweet ball; a perfumed ball or 
wder. 

I have ſold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit 
ſtone, not a ribbon, glaſs, pomander, or browch to 
keep my pack from faſting. Shakeſpeare. 

The ſacred Virgin's well, her moſs moſt ſweet 

and rare, 


Againſt infectious damps for pomander to wear. 
Drayton. 


of powders for drying of rheums, comforting of 
the heart, and provoking of ſleep. Bacon, 

POMA'T UM, . J. [Latin.) An oint- 
ment. 

J gave him a little pomatum to dreſs the ſcab. 

Wiſeman. 
To Pore. v. 2. [ pommer, French.] To 
grow to a round head like an apple. Did. 
PoMECi” TRON. z. . | pome and citron. 
A citron apple. | Dia. 
PoMEGRA'NATE. . /. | pomum granatum, 
Latin. ] 
1. The. tree. 

The flower of the pomegranate conſiſts of many 
leaves placed in a circular order, which expand 
in form of a roſe, whoſe bell-ſhaped multifid 
flower-cup afterwards becomes a globular fruit, 


ſurrounded with a ſoft pulp. Miiller. 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark 


That pierc'd the fearful hol low of thine ear; 


J. Lhelyſtaſte, Fr.] A 


Nightly ſhe ſiugs en yon pomegranate tree. Shakeſp. 


Philips. | 


They have in phyſick uſe of pemander and knots 


having a thick, ſmoeth, brittle rind, and is divided 
into ſeveral cells, which contain oblong hardy ſeeds, 


POM 


2. The fruit. 
In times pait they dyed ſcarlet with the feed of 
a pomegranate. Peacham on ra ings 


Nor on its flender twigs 
Low bending be the full pomegranate ſcorn'd. 


POMEROY. j n. J. A fort of apple. 
Po'MEROYAL. | Ainſworth, 
PoMr'FEROUS. adj. [ fomifer, Latin.] A 

term applied to plants which have the 


hard rind, by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the bacciferous, which 
have only a thin ſkin over the fruit. 

All porriferous herbs, pumpions, melons, gourds, 
and cucumbers, unable to ſupport themſelves, are 
either endued with a faculty of twining about 
others, or with claſpers and tendrils whereby -they 
catch hold of them. Ray on the Creations 

Other fruits contain a great deal of cooling 
viſcid juice, combined with a nitrous ſalt; ſuck 


and pompions. 
Po'MMEL. . /. | pomeau, French; pomo, 
Italian; appel wan t ſeuaerd, Dutch.] 
1. A round ball or knob. 
Like pammels round of marble clear, 


Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. 


and the chapters which were on the top of the two 
pillars. 2 Chronicles. 


the ſword. 


his ſword in token of yielding. Sidney. 
3. The protuberant part of the ſaddle 
before. 


And bounding, o er the pommel caſt the knight. 
To Po'MMEL. v. a. [This word ſeems 
to come from pommeler, French, to va- 
riegate.] To beat with any thing thick 
or bulky ; to beat black and blue; to 
bruiſe ; to punch. 
Pour. ». J. [ fompa, Latin.] 
1. Splendour; pride. | 
Take phyſick, pemp, 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel. Shakeſp. 
2. A proceſſion of ſplendour and oſtenta- 
tion. 
The bright pamp aſcended jubilant. Milton. 
All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart; 
Of your own pomp yourſelf the greateſt part. Dryd. 


ed in the charity of their benefactors, was a more 

beautiful expreſſion of joy and thankſgiving, than 

could have been exhibited by all the pomps of a 

Roman triumph. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Po'MPHOLYX. 2. J. 

Penpholyx is a white, light, and very friable 
ſubſtance, found in cruſts adhering to the domes of 
the furnaces and to the covers of the large cru- 
Cibles, in which braſs is made either from a mix- 
ture of eopper and lapis calaminaris, or of copper 
and zink. ili. 

PoufIOx. . /. [ pompon, French. ] A 
pumkin. A ſort of large fruit. Dic. 
Po M PIR E. 2. J. ¶ pomum and pyrus, Lat.] 
A ſort of pearmain. Ainſworth, 
PO MPO US. adj. | pomperx, Fr.] Splen- 
did; magnificent; grand. 
What flatt'ring ſcenes our wand'ring fancy 
wrought, 
| Rome's pon pcus glories rifing to our thought. Pe. 

An inſeription in the ancient way, plain, pomp- 

ous, yet modeſt, will be beſt, Atterbury to Pee. 
Po'MPOUSLY. adv. | from pompcus.] Mag- 


nificently ; ſplendidly. 


Y y | What 


8 iducy. 
Huram finiſhed the two pillars and the 222 


Tbemſon. , 


largeſt fruit, and are covered with thick 


are many of the low pomiferous kind, as cucumbers 
Arbuthnet on Aliments. . 


2. The knob that balances the blade of 


His chief enemy offered to deliver the mel of 


The farting ſteed was ſeiz'd with ſudden fright, 


- 


Such a numerous and innocent multitude, cloath- 


t. 
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Whate er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 
She pompouſly diſplays before their fight. Dryden. 
O MPOUSNESS., #. . [from fompous. | 

Magnificence ; ſplendour; ſhowineſs ; 
oſtentatiouſneſs. | 
The Engliſh and French raiſe their language 


with metaphors, or by the pempouſneſs of the whole | 
. phraſe wear off any littleneis that appears in the |. 


particular parts. Addiſon. 

PoxnD. 2. / {ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with pound; pindan, Saxon, to ſhut 
up.] A ſmall pool or lake of water; 
a baſon ; water not running or emitting 
any ſtream. 

In the midſt of all the place was a fair pord, 
whoſe ſhaking Cryſtal was a perfect mirror to ali 
the other beauties, ſo that it bare ſhew of two 
gardens. | Sid ny. 

Through bogs and mires, and oft through gend 

or pool, 
There ſwallow'd up. Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
Had marine bodies been found in only one place, 
it might have been ſuſpected, that the ſea was, 
what the Caſpian is, a great ford or lake, confined 
to one part. Weodward. 
His building is a town, 

His fend an ocean, his parterre a den. 

To-Poxp. wv. x. To poncer. A corrupt 
obſo'ete word, 

O my liege lord, the god of my life, 

Pleaſeth you pond your ſuppliant's plaint. Sperſer. 
To PO N DER. v. a. | fondero, Latin.] To 
weigh mentally ; to conſider ; to attend. 

Mary kept all theſe things, and pondered them 
in her heart. | 
Colours, popularities, and circumſtances ſway 

the ordinary judgment, not fully pondering the 
matter. | Bacon. 

This forder, that all nations of the earth 
Shall in his ſeed be bleſſed. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Intent he ſeem' d, 
And pend' ring future things of wond'rous weight. 
| Dryden. 
To Po'NDER. v. 2. To think; to muſe: 
with on. This 1s an improper uſe of 
the word. | 

This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 

On things would hurt me more. SA. King Lear. 
Whom pond ring thus on human miſeries, 
When Venus ſaw, her heav'nly fire beſpoke. Dryd. 
Po'nDERAL. adj. [from pondus, Latin.] 


Eſtimated by weight; diſtinguiſhed from 


numeral. 
Thus did the money drachma in proecſs of time 
decreaſe; but all the while we may ſuppoſe the 
ponderal drachma to have continued the ſame, juſt 
as it has happened to us, as well as our ncighbours, 
whoſe ponderal libra remains as it was, though the 
nummary hath much decreaſed. Arbutbrct. 
Po'NDERABLE. adj. [from fondero, Lat.] 
Capable to be weighed ; menſurable by 
ſcales. | 
The bite of an aſp will kill within an hour, yet 
the impreſſion is ſcarce viſible, and the poifon com- 
municated not ponderable. Browns 
PonDERA'TION. 2. J. | from ponders, Lat. 
The act of weighing. 

While we perfpire, we abſorb the outward air, 
and the quantity of perſpired matter, found by 
ponderation, is only the difference between that and 
the air imbibed. Arbuthrot. 

Po'NDERER. v. J. [from ponder.] He who 
| ponders. 1985 
PoNDERO“SITY. =. /. [from penderous. 
Weight; gravity ; heavineſs. 

Cryſtal will fink in water, as carrying in its 

ewi bulk a greater pendergſity than the ſpace in any 


water it doth occupy. Braun. 
Gold is remarkable for its admirable ductility and 


$onderefty, wherein it excels all other bodies. Ray. | 


Pepe. 


Luke, li. 19. 


PON 


| PO'NDEROUS. ad}, [ponderefur, from 


pondus, Latin. ] 


1. Heavy; weighty, 


It is more difficult to make gold, which is the 
moſt puyferous and materiate amongſt metals, of 
other mdtals leſs f onderous and materiate, than, 
via verſa, to make filver of lead or quickſilver; 
both which are more pondercus than ſilver. Bacon. 

His pond raus ſhield behind him caſt. Milton. 

Upon lay ing a weight in one of the ſcales, in- 
ſcribed eternity, though I threw in that of time, 
proſperity, affliftion, wealth, and poverty, which 
ſeemed very funders, they were not able to ſtir the 
oppoſite balance. . | Addiſon. 

Becauſe all the parts of an undiſtributed fluid are 
of equal gravity, or gradually placed according to 
the difference of it, any concretion, that can be 
ſuppoſed to be naturally made in ſuch a fluid, muſt 
be all over of a ſimilar gravity, or have the more 

Ponderous parts nearer ts its baſis, Bentley. 
2. Important; momentous. 

If your more f ondercus and ſettled projet 
May ſuffer alteration, I'll point you 
Where you ſhall have receiving ſhall become you. 

Shakeſpeare. 
3. Forcible; ſtrongly impulſive. 

Imagination hath more force upon things living, 
than dungs inanimate; and upon light and ſubtile 
motions, than upon motions vehement or pondergus. 

þ | Bacon, 
Impatient of her load, 

And lab'ring underneath the pond" rous god, 
The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With far ſuperior force he preſs'd. Dryden. 

Prets'd with the pend”rcrs blow, 

Dorn ſinks the ſhip within th' abyſs below. Dry. 
Po'xDEROUSLY. ade. | from ponderous. | 


With great weight. 


Po'NDEROUSNESS. 2 . from pouderous.] 
_* Heavineſs; weight; gravity. 


The oil and ſpirit place themſelves under or above 
one another, according as their pondereuſncſs makes 


them ſwim or fink, 8 Boyle. 
Po'NDWEED. 7. J. | potamogeiton]! A 
plant, Ainſaverth, 


Po ENT. adj. ¶ ponente, Ital.] Weſtern. 
Thwart of theſe, as fierce, | 
Furth ruth the levant and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Po N IAR D. 1. J. [| poignard, Fr. pugio, 
Latin.] A dagger; a ſhort ſtabbing 
weapon. | 
She ſpeaks eriards, and every word tabs, Shak. 
 Melpomene would be repreſented, in her right 
hand a naked peniard. Peackam an Di awing. 
Poniards hand to hand 


we. I 
Be baniſh'd from the field, that none ſhall dare 


With ſhort'ned ſword to ſtab in cloſer war. Dryden. 
To Po'NIARD. v. 4. | peignardier, Fr.] 
To ſtab with a poniard. | 
Ponk. #. J. [Of this word I know not 
the original.] A nocturnal ſpirit; a 
hag. | 
Ne let the pork, nor other evil ſprights, 
Ne let miſchievous witches. Spenſer. 
Pov TAE. u. . ¶ pons, pontis, bridge.] 
Duty paid for the reparation of bridges. 
In right of the church, they were formerly by 
the common law diſcharged from pontage and mu- 
rage. 
Po x TIFF. x. J. [ fontife, French; ponti- 
fex, Latin.) 
1. A prieſt; a high-prieft. 
Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, 
whereof the one contained the body of Numa, and 


the other his books of ceremonies, and the diſcipline | 


of the pon: ifs. 
2. The pope. | 
PoNT1FICAL. adj. [ pontifical, Fr. ponti- 
fealis, Latin.] | | 


Bacon. 


Ayliffe. 


" ä PO * S Tir R Ss» 


wy 


1. Belonging to an high-prieſt. 
2. Popiſh. | 
It were not amiſs to anſwer by a herald the 


fortifical attempt, rather ſending defiance than pu, 


| liſhing anſwers. 
The pontifical authority is as much 
the regal, as the fun is greater Wi wp 


Roli. 


3. Splendid; magnificent. 
Thus did 1 keep my perſon freſh and new 
My preſence, like a robe pont ical, | 
Ne'er feen, but wonder'd at. 


4. [From fons and facio.] 


an equivocal ſatire on poyery, 
No had they brought the work by wond'rg 

Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 

Over the vex d abyſs. Milton's Paradi - Ig. 


7 . 
box TI HICAL. . J. ¶ pontificale, Luun.] 
A book containing rites and Ceremonies 
eccleſiaſtical, 
What the Greek and Latin churches did, rr 
be ſeen in pontificals, containing the forms for Fg 
ſecrations. peg 

By the pontifical, no altar is to be corfecrss! 

' Without reliques. Stiling fr 
Pex TI FICALLY. adv. [from featifaal,) 
In a pontifical manner, 20 
PoxTIPICATE. 2. J. ¶ pontificat, French, 

pontificatus, Lat.] Papacy ; popeton, 

He turned hermit in the view of being adrarce] 
to the portificate. Aud e. 

Painting, ſculpture, and architecture may al 
recover themſelves under the preſent g., if 
the wars of Italy will giye them leave. 44. 

Po'nTIFICE. . /. | fons and faci,,] 
Bridgework ; edifice of a bridge. 

He, at the brink of Chaos, ner the foot 
Of this new wond'rous portifice, unhop'd 
Met his oftspring dear. Miltin's Fa acic Lf 

PoxnTI1FiCIAN. adj. [from pontif.] dd- 
hering to the Pope; popith. t 

Many other doors, both pri and of the 
reformed church, maintain, that God lanctined 
the ſeventh day. Writs 

Po'NTLEvis. #. . In horſemanſhip, 15 
a diſorderly reſiſting action cf a horle 
in diſobedience to his rider, in which he 
rears up ſeveral times running, and riss 
up ſo upon his hind-legs, that he i 
in danger of coming over. Val. 

PO'NTON. x. J. [French.] 

Penton is a floating bridge or invention to 1: 
over water: it is made of two gicat boats piaces K 
ſome diſtance from one another, both planke de, 
as is the interval between them, with ra on 
ſides; the whole fo ſtrongly bu.!t as to can; ty 
horſe and cannon. | Alfi Us 

The black prince paſſed many 2 river wie 


. 
Crit? life 


the help of portcns. Nel 
Po! x Y. 2. J. [I know not the original 
of this word, unleſs it be corrupted fron 


puny.] A ſmall horſe. | 
Pool. a. / [pul, Saxon; Peel, Duto).) 
A lake of ſtanding water. 
Mofs, as it cometh. of moiſture, ſo the vi 
muſt but ſlide, and not ſtand in a Fed. 00g. 
Sea he had ſearch'd, and land, 
From Eden over Pontus, and the p-, 17 10 
Mæotis. Milton: P *9 
Love oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind 
Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 2 
And bruſhing o er, adds vigour to th. 3 . * 
The ci cling ſtreams, once tought be, 
blood, | 
From dark oblivion Harvey's name hall ſave- 22 
After the deluge, we ſuppoſe the —_— 4 
grounds, where the deſcent and deri unt 


perio yy 
Moen, 
Bals. 


Shateſp, Hem; wv, 
Ag ; Bridge. build. 
ing. This ſenſe is, I believe, pecaiy 
to Milion, and perhaps was Intended az 


U5 art 


5 


POO 


water was not ſo eaſy, Burnet. 


Peuls . . ouppe, F rench 3 Fuppis, 
1 e part of the ſhip. 


n the top of the pp weeping and 
use, till the fea ſwailowed them. Sidney. 
1 Ra on was beaten gold. Shakeſpeare. 
Perceiving that the pigeon had only loſt a piece of 
tet tal through the next opening Fad the rocks, 
| ed fat C was 
__ vey ſate, only the end of their Agb. 
5 the galley. 
He was openly ſet upon the poop of m_ 4 3 
| ind 1 he ſea 
h wind in Pop, the veſſel ploughs t I» 
1 e 534 with ſpeed her former way. Dry. 


POOR. adj, [ pawore, French; povre, 


Spani h.] : | 
1. Not rich ; gon neceſſitous; op- 
ed with want. g 
der knave I wrong him to call him 
; they ſay he hath maſſes of money. Shakeſp. 
Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 
W:'i nerer mark the marble with his name; 
Go ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and u makes all the hiſtory. Pope. 
Teach the old chronicle, in future times, 
To hear no mem'ry but of pcor rogues crimes. Harte. 
2. Trifing; narrow; of little dignity, 
>, or value. 
_ OO of ſow and ice uſed for delicacy 
to cool wine, is a pr and contemptible wie, in 
reſpect of other uſes that may be made of it. Bacon. 
How fem are the imitations of nature in common 
courſe of experiments, except they be led by great 
judgment. ä Bacon. 
" When he delights in fin, as he obſerves it in 
oer men, he is wholly transformed from the 
creature God firſt made him: nay, has conſumed 
thaſe far remainders of good that the ſin of Adam 
left him. South. 
That 1 have wronged no man, Will be a poor 
plza or apology at the laſt day; for it is not for 
rapine, that inen are formally impeached and finally 
concemned 3 but I was an hungry, and ye gave me 
no meat. ; Calamy's Sermons. 
z. Paltry; mean; contemptible. 
A fuer number it was to conquer Ireland to the 
Pope's uſe. Bacon. 
And if that wiſdom ſtill wiſe ends propound, 
Why made he man, of other creatures, king; 
When, if he periſh here, there is not found. 
In all the wr par and vile a thing? Davies. 
The maigquis, making haite to Scarborough, 
emb rk in a pror veſſel. Clarendon. 
We have ſeen how por and contemptible a force 
bas deen raiſed by thoſe who appeared openly. 
Addiſou's Freebolder. 
| Matilda is fo intent upon all the arts of im- 
p:07.ng their dreſs, that ſhe has ſome new fancy 
amoit every day ; and leaves no ornament untry'd, 
tom the richeſt je ve to the pocreft flower. Lav. 
4. Cnimportant. 
To be without power or diſtinCtion, is not, in 
tere opinion, a very amiable fituation to a perſon 


Some fat upo 


of title. doit. 
5- Unhappy; uneaſy; pitiable. 
Vext ſailors curſe the rain, 
Fer which p-cr ſhepherds pray d in vain” Waller. 


Vain privilege, per woman have a tongue; 

Men can tand filent, and reſolve on wrong. Dryd. 
6. Mean; depreſſed; low; dejected. 

A foot ſayer made Antonius believe, that his 
Reine, Which otherwiſe was brave, was, in the 
preience of URavienus, peor and cowardly. Bacon. 

7: (0 word of tenderneſs.] Dear. 

Paar, little, pretty, flutt'ring thing, 
Mut we no longer live together ? 

An: dad thou prune thy trembling wing, 

Te take tay flight chou know'R not whither ? Prior. 
6. {word of flight contempt. ] Wretched. 

Ide per monk never ſaw many of the decrees 

councils he had occaſion to uſe. Bakers 


9 Fot good; not fit for any purpoſe. 


to have been full of lakes and 4 


0 
L have very poor and unhappy brains for drink. 
ing: I could with courteſy would invent ſome 
other entertainment. Fo Shakeſpeare. 
10. The Poor, [collectively.] Thoſe 
who are in the loweſt rank of the com- 
munity ; thoſe who cannot ſubſiſt but 
by the charity of others; but it is ſome- 
times uſed with laxity for any not rich. 
From aconfin'd well-manag'd ſtore, 
You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 
Never any time fince the reformation can ſhew 
ſo many for amongſt the widows and orphans 
of churchmen, as this particular time. Sprate. 
The por dare nothing tell but flatt'ring news. 
Dryden. 
Has God caſt thy lot amongſt the por of this 
world, by denying thee the plenties of this life, or by 
taking them away? this may be preventing mercy; 
for much miſchief riches do to the ſons of men. 
South. 
11. Barren; dry: as, a oor ſoil. 
12. Lean; ſtarved; emaciated: as, a 
poor horſe, 
Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flag- 
ging, poor, ſtarved, and ſcarce covering the bone. 
: Ben Fenſon. 
13. Without ſpirit; flaccid. 
Poo RL. adv. [| from poor. 
1. Without wealth. 
Thoſe thieves ſpared his life, letting him go 
to learn to live p:or!y. Sidney. 
2. Not proſperouſly; with little ſucceſs. 
If you ſow one ground with the ſame kind of 
grain, it wiiFproſper but pcor/y. Bacen. 
3. Meanly ; without ſpirit, 
Your conſtancy 
Hath left you unattended : be not loſt 
So poorly in your thoughts. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Nor is their courage or their wealth ſo low, 
That from his wars they pcorly would retire. Dryd. 
4. Without dignity. 
You meaner beauties of the night, 
That por/y ſatisfy our eyes, 
More by your number than your lizht, 
You common people of the ſkies ; 
What are you when the ſun ſhall riſe ? Wotton. 
Poo'rjoHN. 2. J. [callarius.] A ſort of 
m. Anf 
Poo x N ESS. 2. J. [from poor.] 
1. Poverty; indigence; want. 
No leſſe 1 hate him than the gates of hell, 
That pzorencſe can force an untruth to tell. Chat m. 
If a prince ſhould complain of the p-orneſs of 
his exchequer, would he he angry with his mer- 
chants, it they brought him a cargo of good bul- 
lion ? Burnet's Theery., 
2. Meanneſs; lowneſs; want of dignity. 
The Italian opera ſeldom finks into a prorneys 
of language, but, amidſt all the meanneſs of the 
thoughts, has ſomething _beautiful and ſonorous in 
the expreſſion. Addiſcn. 
There is a kind of ſluggiſh refignation, as well 
as prorneſs and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of 
ſlavery. Addiſon. 
3. Sterility 3 barrenneſs. 
The fest of the herbs ſhews the p5rncſs of 
the earth, eſpecially if in colour more dark. Pacsn. 
Enquire the differences of metals which con- 
tajn other metals, and how that agrees with the 
poornejſs or richneſs of the metals in themſelves. 
: . Bacon 
PoorsP1'RITED. adj. | foor and Spirit. 
Mean ; cowardly. 
Mirvan ! pcorſpirited wretch ! thou haſt deceiv'd 
; me. Dennis. 
PooRSPTRITEDN ESS. 2. /. Meanneſs; 
cowardice. | 
A cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the fins of 
others, is, from that meanneſs and poorſpiriredneſs 
that accompanies guilt. tb. 


8 
Poe. u. /. ¶ Popſnſina, Latin.] A ſmall 


POP : 
ſmart quick ſound. It is formed from 
the ſound. | 

I have ſeveral ladies, who could not give a eg 
loud enough to be heard at the farther end of the 
room, who can now diſcharge a fan, that it ſhall 
make a report like a pocket-piſtol, Addiſon. 
To Poe. v. u. [from the noun.] To 


and unexpected motion. 
He that kill'd my king, 
. Popt in between th' election and my hopes. 


ing one only woman, that in her firſt popping up 
again, which moſt living things accuſtom, eſpieg 
the boat riſen l:kewiſe, and floating by her, got 


ſides. Carew, 
I ſtartled at his popping upon me unexpectedly. 
Addiſone 


As he ſerateh'd . to fetch up thought, 
Forth popp'd the ſprite ſo thin. Sevift's Miſcellanies, 
Others have a trick ot pop ing up and down 
every moment, from their paper to the audience, 
like an idie ſchool-boy. | Swift. 
To Poe. wv. a. 


unexpectedly. 
That is my brother's plea, 
The which if he can prove, he pops me out 
At leaft from fair five hundred pound a year. Shak. 
He popped a paper into his hand. Milton. 
A fellow, finding ſomewhat prick him, popt 
his finger upon the place. L'Eftrange. 
The commonwealth popped up its head for the 
third time under Brutus and Caſſius, and then ſunk 
for ever. | Dryden. 
Didſt thou never pop 
Thy head into a tinman's ſhop ? 
2. To ſhift, ; 

If their curioſity leads them to aſk what they 
ſhould not know, it is better to tell them plainly, 
that it is a thing that belongs not to them to know, 
than to pop them off with a falſhood. Lockes 


POPE. 3. / apa, Latin; rang. 
1. The bifhop of Rome. 
I refuſe you for my judge; and 5 
Appeal unto the pꝶpe to be judg'd by him. Shakeſp. 
He was organitt in the pope's chapel at Rome. 
| Peacham. 
Chriſtianity has been more oppreſſed by thoſe 
that thus fought for it, than thoſe that were in 
arms againſt it ; upon this ſcore, the pope has done 
her more harm than the Turk. Decay of Piety. 
2. A ſmall iſh. : 
A pope, by ſome called a ruffe, is much like a 
pearch for ſhape, but will not grow bigger than 
a gudgeon: an excellent fiſh, of a pleaſant taite, 
and ſpawns in April. Waltone 
PO PE DO. 2. J. ¶ popeand dom.] Papacy; 
papal dignity. | 
That world of wealth I've drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the pepedun. 


Prior. 


Po'>zry. 2. . from pope.] The re- 
ligion of the church of Rome. + 
Popery, for corruptions in doctrine and diſci> 
pline, I look upon to be the moſt abſurd ſyſtem of 
Chriſtianity. f Swwifte 
POPESEYE. z. . | pose and eye.] The 
gland ſurrounded with fat in the middle 
of the thigh : why ſo called I know not, 
Por aux. . /. pop and gun.) A gun 
with which children play, that only 
makes a noiſe. „ 
Life is not weak encugh to be deſtroyed by this 
fopgun artillery of tea and coffee. Cheyne. 
Poer'nJay, z./. ¶ fafegay, Dutch; papa- 
gayo, Spaniſh, ] | : 
1. A parrot. 
Young pepinjays learn quickly to ſpeale. Achat. 


The great red and blue partot; there are of 
& Ja 


move or enter with a quick, ſudden, ' 


Shak. 
A boat was ſunk and all the folk drowned, ſav- 


hold of the boat, and fat aſtride upon one of its 


1. To put out or in ſuddenly, lily, or 


Sha teſpearte | 
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POP 
theſe greater, the middlemoſt called poinjays, and 
the letier called perroquets. Grew. 

2. A woodpecker. So it ſeems to be uſed 
here. 

Terpfichore would be expreſſed, upon her head a 
coronet of thoſe green feathers-of the ppinjay, in 
token of that victory which the muſes got of the 
daughters of Pierius, who were turned into prpin- 
Jays or woodpeckers. Peacbam. 

3. A trifling fop. 

I, all ſmarting with my wounds, being gal'd 
To be ſo peſter'd by a popinzay, 

Anſwer'd neglectingly, I know not what. Sbakeſp. 

Po'risH. adj. [from pepe.] Taught by 
the pope ; relating to popery ; peculiar 
to popery. | 

In this ſenſe as they affirm, fo we deny, that 
whatſoever is popiſh we ought to abrofate. Hooker. 

| I know thou art religious, | 
With twenty popiſb tricks and ceremonies. Sbalęſp. 

Po'risHLY. adv. [from fopiſh.] With 
tendency to popery ; in a popiſh manner, 

She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, 

and entirely broke the whole force of that party 
among her ſubjects, which was popi/bly affected. 
: | Addijon's Freebolder. 

A friend in Ireland, pepiſply ſpeaking, I believe 
conſtantly well diſpoſed towards me. Pope to Swift. 

Po'PLaR, 2. . ¶ peuplier, French; popu- 
Jus, Latin.] A tree. 

The leaves of the poplar are broad, and for the 
moit part angular: the male trees produce amenta- 
ceous flowers, which have many little leaves and 
apices, but are barren: the female trees produce 
membraneous pods, which open into two parts, 

containing many ſeeds, which have a large quan- 
tity of down adhering to them, and are collected 
into ſpikss. Miller. 

Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a 
garland of poplar upon his head. Peacham. 

All he deſcrib'd was preſent to their eyes, 

And as he rais'd his verſe, the poplars ſeem'd to riſe, 
Roſcommons. 

So falls 2 polar, that in watry ground 

Rais'd high the head. | Pope's Iliad. 
Po'epy. 2. /. [poprz, Saxon; papaver, 
Lat.] A flower. | 

OF theſe are eighteen ſpecies: ſome ſort is cul- 
tivated for medicinal uſe ; and ſome ſuppoſe it to 
de the plant whence opium is produced. Miiler. 

His temples laſt with p:ppies were o'erſpread, 
That aodding ſeem'd to conſecrate his head. Dryd. 

Dr. Lifter has been guilty of miſtake, in the re- 
fections he makes on what he calls the ſleeping 
Cupid with peppy ia bis hands. Acidijone 

And pale Nymphza with her elay-cold breath; 
And poppies, which ſuborn the ſleep of death. Harte. 

Po'yULACE. 2. /. | Populace, French; 
from populus, Latin.] The vulgar; 
the multitude. 

Now ſwarms the prpu/ace, a countleis throng, 
Youth and hoar age tumultuous pour along. Pepe. 

The tribunes and people having ſubdued all 
competitors, began the lait game of a prevalent 
populace, to chuſe themſelves a maſter. Swift. 

Po'yuLacy. . . [| populace, French. ] 
The common people; the multitude. 

Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, 
not only with ſecurity, but applauſe as to the popu- 

tary. | King Charles. 

When he thinks one monarch's luſt too mild 
a fegiment, he Gan let in the Whole prpulacy of 
fin upon the ſoul. | Decay Piety. 


PO PULAR. adj. [ Peprlaire, French; 


fofularis, Latiu.] 


1. Vulgar; plebeian. 


I was ſorry to hear with what partiality and 
popular keat elections were carried in many places. 


King Charles. | 


The emme: join'd in her pypslar tribes 


Or commonalty. Milten. 


| 


POP 

So the popular vote incliner. 

2. Suitable to the common people; fami- 
liar; not critical. | 

Homilies are plain and popular inſtructions. 

Icoxer. 
3. Beloved by the people; pleaſing to 
the people. 

It might have been more popular and plauſible 
to vulgar ears, if this firſt diſcourſe had been ſpent 
in extolling the force of laws. Hacker. 

Such as were  opular, | 
And well-deſerving, were advanc'd by grace. Daniel. 

The old general was ſet afide, and prince Ru- 
pert put into the command, which was no popular 
change. | Clarendon. 

4. Studious of the favour of the people. 

A populur man is, in truth, no better than a 
proſtitute to common fame and to the people. Dry. 

His virtues have undone his country , 

Such opuler humanity is treaſon. Addiſen's Cato. 
5. Prevailing or raging among the popu- 
lace : as, a popular diſtemper. 
PoyULA'RITY., 3. . | popularitas, Lat. 
popularite, French; from popular. 
1. Graciouſneſs among the people; ſlate 
of being favoured by the people. 
The beſt temper of minds deſireth good name 


and true honour ; the lighter, popularity and ap- 


plauſe ; the more depraved, ſubjection and tyranny. 
; | Bacon. 

Your mind has been above the wretched affecta 

tion of popularity. Dryden. 
Admire we then, | 

Or popularity, or ſtars, or ſtrings, 

The mob's applauſes, or the gifts of kings? Pepe. 

He ceuld be at the head of no factions and 
cabals, nor attended by a hired rabvie, which his 

flatterers might repreſent as popularity. Swifts 
2. Repreſentation ſuited to vulgar con- 
ception ; what affects the vulgar. 

The perſuader's labour is to make things ap- 
pear good or evil, which as ic may be performed 
by folid reaſons, fo it may te repreſented alio by 
colours, pot ularities, and circumſtances, which ſway 
the ordinary judgments Bacon. 

Po'pULaRLY. adv. | from fofaular.] 


1. In a popular manner; ſo as to pleaſe | 


the crowd. : 

The victor knight 
Bareheaded, popularly low had bow'd, 
And paid the falutations of the crowd. 

Influenc'd by the rabbie's bloody will, 
With thumbs bent back, they popreforſy kill. Dryd. 

2. According to vulgar conception. 

Nor can we excuſe the duty of our knowledge, 
ir we only beftow thoſe commendatory conccits, 
waich pepular'y tet forth the eminency thereof. 

Brow:.'s Fulgar Errors, 


To POPULATE. v. z. [from populus, 
Latin.) To breed people. 

When there be great ſhoals of people, which go 
on to populate, without foreſeeing means of lit? 
and ſuſtentation, it is of neceſſity, that once in an 
age they diſcharge a portion of their people upon 
other nations. | Bacon's Eſſays. 

PoruLa"rion. 2. . [from populate.) 
The ftate of a country with reſpect to 
numbers of people. 

The fopulatin of a kingdom does not exceed 
the ſtock of the kingdom, which ſhould maintain 
tnem ; neither is the prpriaticn to be reckoned 
only by number; for a ſmaller number, that ſpend 
more and earn leis, do wear out an eſtate ſooner 
than a greater number, that live lower and gather 
more. Bacon. 


Dryden. 


Porubo'sITY, 2. /. [from populous.) 


Populouſneſs; multitude of people. 
Hou it conduceth unto p;pulcfry, we ſhall make 

but little huber; there are cauſes of numeroſity in 

any ſpecies. 


Milton. 


þ 


Bon. : 


Po'yuloOUSLY. 


P O R 
POPULOUS. adj. [opul/e, Lal 
Full of people; numerouſly alba! 
: —_— - n a N 
o Suffolk had thy heav'nly co | ; 
5 5 ar ors, ay e ve hope OY Sean 
err ſtation; heav'n, yet php 
Number ſullclent to RR 0 
adv. 
With much people. 
Po'eULOUsSNESS. 2. ,. [from 8575 
The ſtate of An _ 

This will be allowed by any that conſe; « 
vaſtneſs, the opulence, the Populouſneſi of = 
region, with the eaſe and facility wheregith _ 
governed, Temple's Miſ alan. 

Po'RCELAIN. 2. / porcclaine, French. 
ſaid to be derived from pour cent amg: 
becauſe it was believed by Europeans, 

that the materials of porcelain were nu. 
tured under ground one hundred year, 

1. China; china ware; fine diſhes, of x 
middle nature between earth and gab, 
and therefore ſemi- pellucid. 

We have burials in ſeveral earths, where ue pu 
divers cements, as the Chinele do their percelew, 
We are not thoroughly reſolved en 
lain or china diſhes; that according to comman 
belief, they are made of earth, which lieth in pits 
paration about a hundred years under ground, 

: Brecon's V. aiger Errary, 

The fine materials made it weak; 
Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break. Oha. 

Theſe look like the workmanſhip of hea n: 
This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 

And therefore caſt into theſe noble moulds. Dry, 


2. | Portulaca, Latin.) An herb. 4. 


All 
[from Populus) 


 Poxcn. 2. J. ¶ porche, French; pri, 


Latin.) 
t. A roof ſupported by pillars before a 
door ; an entrance, 
Ehud went forth through the porch, and fit 
the doors of the parlour, Judges, iil. 23. 
Not infants in the porch of life were free, 
The ſick, the old, that could but hope 2 day 
Longer by nature's bounty, not let ſtay, Bin 7:7; 
2. A portico; a covered walk, 
All this done, 
Repair to Pompey's p:rcb, where you ſhi'! find us 
= SEGRE pid! & 
Po'RCUPINE. 2. /. [orc efji, or i 
French; porcaſpino, Italian. 
The porc ine, when full grown, is as large 
a moderate pig: there is no other diſfe:ence le- 
tween the eren ine of Malacca and that of FU 
but that the fer. aer grows to a larger ſize. lin, 
This ſtubborn Cave 
Fought fo long, till that his thighs with das 
Wers almoſt lixe a ſharp-quill'd porcupinte O 
Long barded comets :tick, 
Like flaming per cupines, to their left tides, 
As they would thoot cheir quills into their =D 


Nu. 
- 
wee 


By the black prince of Monomotapa's fes 
the zlaring cat-a-mountain and the quill ds 
porcup i ie. f Arbathnit ard l fe. 

PORE. =. J [ pore, French; 28. 
1. Spiracle of the Vin; patiage of Per. 
ſpiration. 

Witches, carrying in Pevair, ard traute 
themſelves into other bodies, by eine) 
anointing themſelves all cver, may Ju . 
man to think, that theſe fables are rhe . 
of imagination; for it is certain, that —_— 
do all, if laid on any thing thick, by **F: 18 
the pores, ſhut in the vapoure, and end 1 gk 

the head extremely. 
Why was the Ggbt | 
To ſuch a tender ball as th ey* confin 
So obvious and fo caly to be quench d; 4 


from? 
vi 


2 


2. Any N 


| Po sEBEIN D. adj, [commonly ſpoken and 


POR 
through all parts diffus'd, 


And not, 45 feeling, : ugh ev ore Þ 
That the might look at will thro * Aiken. 


rrow ſpiracle or paſſage. _ 
Pores _ ſmall Ae between the particles | 
f matter which conſtitute every body, or between 
Of ©" ,»oregates or Combinations of them. Quincy. 
* . — of vallies milk and nectar broke, 
| 5 8 ſweating through the pores of oak. Dry. 


„ PoRE. Y. 2. 
1 I imagine fore to come by corrup- 
tion from ſome Engliſh word.] To 


took with great intenſeneſs and care; 


to examine with great attention. 
All delights are vain; but that moſt vain, : 
Which with pain purchaz % 3 inherit pain; 
in fully to pre upon a book, a 
To — vis ie of cruth, wile truth the while 
Deth falſely bind the eyeſisht. Shakeſpeare. 
A book vas writ, called Fetrachoerdon, ; 
The ſubject new: it walk'd the u a _ 
Numb'ring good intellects; now ſeldom * 
The eye grows weary, With poring perpetually on 
the ſarne ching Dip dens Diſfreſnq. 
Le: him with pedants hunt for praiſe in books, 
P.re out his life amongſt the lazy gownmen, = 
Grow ld and vainly proud in fancy'd knowledge. 
Roꝛoe. 
With fharpen'd fight pale antiquaries pre, 
Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt. adore. Pope. 
lle hath been i ſo long upon Fox's Martyrs, 
that he imagines himſelf living in the reign of 
cueen Mary. : : Swift, 
ue detign is to avoid the imputation of pedan- 
ta, to ſheœ that they underſtand men and man- 
cas, and have not been poring upon old unfaſhion- 
Swifts 


e Doks. 
written ꝓur blind.] Nearſighted ; ſhort- 
t:ohted. | 
1-rellind men fee beſt in the dimmer light, 
* kewife have their fight ſtronger near at hand, 
dan thoſe that are not erelhlind, and can read and 
write imaller letters; for that the ſpirts viſual in 
01. that are pareblind ate thinner and rarer than 
ir, orhers, and therefore the greater light diſperſeth 
them. h Bacen's Natural Hiſt 
Paints. z. J. [from fory.] Fullneſs 
ct pores, | 
1 t50x off the dreſſings, and ſet the trepan above 
tie tractured bone, contidering the porineſs of the 
bes below. Wijcnais 
Poaistiock methed. u. f. [ rogiclec-.] In 
matuematicks, is that which determines 
„ben, by what means, and how many 
Cucrent ways, a problem may be ſolved. 
LE Die. 
FORK. 3. J. { pere, French; percas, Lat.] 
dine fieth unſalted, 55 
des eie n goo me: nber of the commonwealth ; 
kr ur. converting Jews to Chriſtians, you raiſe 
Me price G? Per. | Shakeſpeare. 
_ Sit foi full of nourithment, as beef and pork, 
„ ele dle matter of phlegen F!yer on the Hum: 
Ser. mn, / [from fork.] A hog; * 


pig. 


11 | 
URKEATER, . E | fork and eater. | 
Ore who feeds on pork, 5 
4, Sond Taxing of Chriſtians will raiſe the price 
3 e grow all to be porkeaters, we ſhall 
era) have a rather on the coals for money. 

1 p S-ateſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
"ray ſe 7. J. (from pers.] A young 


1 Pings to the Naming altars bears ; 
Ferse, and a lamb Gat never ſuffer d ſhears. 


rg. is the optick nerve ; | 


Po KR ET. 2. J. ¶ porrum, Latin, ] A ſcal- 


A prieſt appears, 


Dryden. : 


POR 
j Po'txLING, . /. [from pork.) A young 
_ pig. 


A hoveT 
Will ſerve thee in winter, moreover than that, 
To ſhut up thy porklings thou meaneſt to fat. Tuſſer. 
Poro'sITY. . . [from parous.] Qua- 
lity of having pores. 

This is a good experiment for the diſcloſure 
of the nature of colours; which: of them require 
a finer poroſity, and which a groſſer. Baccu. 

Po'Rous. adj. | poreux, French; from 
Fore. ] Having ſmall ſpiracles or paſ- 
ſages. | 

Vultures and dogges have torne from every lim 
His porous ſkin ; and forth his ſoul is led. (bam. 

The rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirſt updrawn, 

Role a freſh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water'd the garden. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Of light the greater part he took, and, plac'd 
In the ſun's orb, made porous to receive 
And drink the liquid light ; firm to retain 
Her gather'd beams; great palace now of light. 

Milton. 

Po'RousNness. 2. . [from porous.] The 

quality of having pores; the porous 
art. 

They will forcibly get into the poronſneſs of it, 
and paſs between part and part, and ſeparate the 
parts of that thing one from another; as a knife 
doth a ſolid ſubitance, by having its thinneſt parts 
preſſed into it. Digby on Bodies. 

Po'RPHYRE. 0 1. ſ. [from TygpL2z ; por- 
Po RPHYRY. F phyrites, Lat. porphyre, 
Fr.] Marble of a particular kind. 

I like beſt the porphyry, white or green marble, 
with a mullar or upper ſtone of the ſame. Peacham. 

Conſider the red and white colours in porphyre ; 
hinder light but from ſtriking on it, its colours va- 


niſh, and produce no ſuch ideas in us; but upon | 


the return of light, it produces theie appearances 
again. Locke. 
Po'rPorsE., I 2. J. | perc poiffon, French. 
Po Rus. The ſea- bog. 
And wallowing porpice ſport and lord it in the 
flood. Drayton. 
Amphibious animals link the terreſtrial and 
aquatick together; ſeals live at land and at ſea, 
and per poiſes have the warm blood and entrails of a 


og · Locke. 
Parch'd with unextinguiſh'd thirſt, 
Small beer J guzzle till 1 burſt 
And then I drag a bloated corpus | 
Swell'd with a dropſy like a p:rpus. Sevift. 


PoxRA'CEOUS. adj. | porraceus, Latin; 
forrace, French.] Greeniſh. 

If the leſſer inteſtines be wounded, he will be 

troubled with porracccus vomiting. Wiſeman's Surg. 


lion. 

It is not an eaſy problem to reſolve why gar- 
lick, molys and perrets have white roots, deep green 
leaves and black ſeeds. Brown. 

Po'RRIDGE. #. /. [more properly por- 
rage; porrata, low Latin, from porrum, 
a leek.] Food made by boiling meat 
in water; broth, _ | 

I had as lief you ſhould tell me of a meſs of fer- 

ridges Shakeſpeare. 

Po'KRIDGEFOT. 2. J. | porridge and pot. 
The pot in which meat is boiled for a 
family. | 

PO RRIN GER. 7. J. [from pornidge.] 

1. A veſſel in which broth is eaten. 

A ſmall wax candle put in a ſocket of braſs, 
then ſet upright in a porringer full of ſpirit of wine, 
then ſet both the candle and ſpirit of wine on fire, 
and you ſhall ſæe the flame of the candle become 
four times bigger than otherwiſe, and appear glo- 
bular. Bacon. 


4 


b 


POR 
A phyſician undertakes a woman with fore eyes, 
who dawbs 'em quite up with ointment, and, While 
ſhe was in that pickle, carries off a porringer. L EI. 
The forringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt'ring ſhow, 
Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. Sevift. 
2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare's time to have 
been a word of contempt for a head- 
dreſs ; of which perhaps the firſt of theſe 
paſſages may ſhew the reaſon. 
Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpcak. 
—Why this was moulded on a f erringer. Shakeſps 
A haberdafher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon 
me, till her pink'd porringer fell off her head. Shake 
PoRRE"CTLON. z. J. [ porrectio, Latin.] 
The act of reaching forth. 


PorrT. 2. J. | port, French; portus, Lat.] 


1. A harbour; a ſafe ſtation for ſhips. 

Her ſmall gondelay her port did make, 
And that gay pair, iſſuing on the ſhore, 
Diſburden d her. Spenſer. 

I ſhould be ill 

Peering in maps for ports, and ways and roads. Shak. 
The earl of Newcaſtle ſeized upon that town; 
when there was not one pert town in England, that 


avowed their obedience to the king. Clarendon. 
A weather-beaten veſſel holds 
Gladly the port. | Milton, 


2. [ Porta, Latin; ponxe, Saxon; porte, 
French.] A gate. 


Shew all thy praiſes within the ports of the 


daughters of Sion. 
| He I accuſe, 

The city ports by this hath enter d. Shakeſpeares 
O polith'd perturbation! golden care ! 

That keep'ſt the ports of ſlumber open wide 

To many a watchful night ; fleep with it now! 

Yet not fo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 

As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 

Snores out the watch of night. Shak. Henry IV. 
The mind of man hath two perts; the one al- 

ways frequented by the entrance of manifold yani- 

ties; the other deſolate and overgrown with graſs, 

by which enter our charitable thoughts and divine 


P Jalm ix. 14 


contemplations. Raleigb. 
From their ivory port the cherubim 5 
Forth iſſu'd. Milton. 


3. The aperture in a ſhip, at which the 
gun is put out. 

At Portſmouth the Mary Roſe, by a little ſway 
of the ſhip in caſting about, her ports being within 
ſixteen inches of the water, was overſet and loſt. 

Raleigh, 

The linſtocks touch, the pond'rous ball expires, 
The vig*rous ſeaman every port hole plies, 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryd. 

4. [ Porte, Fr.] Carriage; air; mien; 


manner; bearing; external appearance; 


demeanour. 
In that proud port, which her ſo goodly graceth, 
Whiles her fair face ſhe rears up to the cy, 
And to the ground her eyelids low embraceth, 
Moſt goodly temperature ye may deſcry. Spenſer 
Think you much to pay two thouſand crowns, 
And bear the name and port of gentleman ? Sbak. 
See Godfrey there in purple clad and'goid, - 
His ſtately port and princely look behold. Fairfax. 
Their port was more than human, as they ſtood ; 
I took it for a fairy viſion 22 
Of ſome gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow lives Milian. 
Now lay the line, and meaſure all thy eourt, 
Py inward virtue, not external port; 
And find whom juſtly to prefer above 
The man on whom my judgment plac'd my loye. 
Dryden. 
A proud man is fo far from making himſelf 
great by his haughty and contemptuous part, that 
he is uſuaily puniſhed with negle& for it. Colliers 
Thy plumy creſt 
Nods horrible, with more terrific port 
Thou wall;"it, and feem'it already in the fight. 
Pbilipte 
Yo 
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POR 


Ze PorT. v. a. [ porto, Latin; porter, Fr.] 
To carry in form. | 
. Th' angelick ſquadron bright 
Turn'd fiery red, ſharp'ning in mooned horns 
"i heir phalanx, and began to. hem him round 
With ported ſpears. Miltan's Paradiſe Leſt. 
PO TABLE. adj. [ portabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Manageable by the hand. 
2. Such as may be born along with one. 

The pleaſure of the religious man is an eaſy and 
20r:464c pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about in 
his boſom, without alarming the eye or envy of 
the world. | South, 

3. Such as is tranſported or carried from 
one place to another. 

Moſt other portable commodities decay quickly 
in their ue; but money is by flower degrees re- 
moved from, or brought into the free commerce 
of any country, than the greateſt part of other 
merchandize. Lickes 

4. Sufferable ; ſupportable. 
How light and pcrrable my pains ſeem now, 
When that which makes me bend, makes the king 
; bow. Shak ; Parte 
EIS All theſe are portable 
Wich other graces weigh'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Po'rRTABLENESS. 2. . [from portable. 
The quality of being portable. 
Po x TAGE. 2. /. ¶ Portage, French. ] 
1. The price of carriage. | 

He had reaſon to do, gaining thereby th e charge 

of portage. Fell, 
2. [From port.] Porthole. 
Lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the braſs cannon. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Po'kTAL. 2. J. | portail, French; portella, 
Italian.] A gate; the arch under which 
the gate opens. 
King Richard doth appear, 
As doth the bluſhing diſcontented tun, 
From ont the fiery portal of the eaſt. Shakeſpearce 
Though I ſhould run 
. To thoſe diſcloſing portals of the ſun; 
And walk his way, until his horſes ſteep 


Their fiery locks in the Iberian deep. Sandys. 
He through heav'n, 

That open'd wide her blazing portals, led 

To God's eternal houſe, direct the way. Milton. 


The ſick for air before the t gaſp. Dryden. 
The portal conſiſts of a compofite order unknown 
to the ancients. Addifen on Italy. 
Po'tTANCE. 2. . [from porter, Fr.] 
Air; mien; port; demeanour. 
There ſtepped forth a goodly lady, | 
That ſeem'd to be a woman of great worth, 
And by her ſtately pertance born of heav'nly birth. 
Spenſer. 
Your loves, 
Thinking upon his ſervices, took from vou 
The apprehenſion of his preſent p:rtance, | 
Which gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion. Shak, 
PorTa'ss. a. / [ſometimes called portuis; 
and by Chaucer, porthaſe.] A breviary ; 
a prayer book. | 
In his hand his port ſtill he bare, 
That much was worn, but therein little red; 
For of devotion he had little care. Spenſer. 
An old prieſt always read in his fertaſs mump- 
fimus domine for ſumpſimus; whereof when he 
was admoniſhed, he ſaid that he now had uicd 
mumpfimus thirty years, and would not leave his 
old mumpſimus for their new ſumpſimus. Camden. 


PorTCu'LL1s.} 2. J. [ portecoulifſe, Fr. 
Po'kTCLUSE. quaſi porta clauſa.] A 


- ſort of machine like a harrow, hung 
over the gates of a city, to be let down 
to keep out an enemy. 
Over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which to the gate directly did incline, 


— — 


POR 


With comely compaſs and compaQture ſtionꝑ, 
Neither unſeemly ſhort, nor yet exceeding long. 


The cannon againſt St. Stephen's gate 
ſo well, that the portcu/lis and gate were broken, 
and entry opened into the city. Hayward, 

She the huge portcul/is high up drew, 
Which but herſelf, not all the Stygian porw'rs 
Cou'd once have mov'd. | 

Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 
His force ſuſtain, the torn portcullis falls. Denham. 

The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a 
fence as a portcullis againſt the importunity of the 
enemy. Mare. 

The gates are open'd, the pertcullis drawn ; 
And deluges of armies from the town | 
Come pouring in. Dryden. 

To PoRkTCU'LLIS, v. a. [from the noun.] 


To bar; to ſhut up. 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 
Doubly pertcuilis'd with my teeth and lips. Shak. 
To POR TEND. wv a. | portendo, Latin. 
To foretoken ; to forethow as omens. 
As many as remained, he earneftly exhorteth to 
prevent portended calamities. Heber. 
Doth this churliſh ſuperſcription 
Portend ſome alteration in good will? care. 
A moiſt and a cool ſummer portendeth a hard 
winter. Bacon. 
| True opener of mine eyes, 
Much better ſeems this viſion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thoſe two paſt, Milt. 
True poets are the guardians of a ſtate, 
And when they fail, Portend approaching fate. 
Roſcommon. 
The ruin of the (tate in the deſtructidn of the 
church, is not only forterded as its ſign, but alſo 
inferted from it as its cauſe. South. 
PokTE'RS10N. 2. J. [from portend.] The 
act of foretokening. Not in uſe. 
Although the red comets do carry the porten- 
Frons of Mars, the brightly white ſhould be of the 
influence of Venus. Breawn. 


PORTE NT. 2. /. ¶ portentum, Latin.) 
Omen of ill; prodigy foretokening 
miſery. 

O, what porters are theſe ? 
Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 
And I mutt know it. Shak ſpeare's Henry IV. 
My loſs by dire portents the god foretold ; 
Von riven oak, the faireſt of the green. Dryden. 

PoRTE'NTOUS. adj. | fortentoſus, Latin; 
from portent.] | 

1. Foretokening ill; ominous, 

They are pu tentæus things 
Unto the climate that they point at. 
This gertentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch ſo like the king 
That was. Sl ckeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Every unwonted meteor Is pertenteus, and ſome | 


divine prognoſtick. Clanville. 
2. Monſtrous; prodigious; wonderful. 


In an ill ſenſe. 
Overlay 
With this portertous bridge the dark abyſs. Milton. 
No beaſt of more portentous ſize 
In the Hercinian foreſt lies. Roſcommon. 
Let us look upon them as ſo many prodigious 
exceptions from our common nature, as ſo many 
gortentous animals, like the ſtrange unnatural pro- 
ductions of Africa. 1 South. 
The petticoat will ſhrink at your firſt coming to 
town; at leaſt a touch of your pen will make it 
contract itſelf, and by that means oblige ſeveral 
who are terrified or aſtoniſhed at this portentous 
novelty. Addiſon. 


PO'RTER. ». /. [ portier, French; from 
porta, Latin, a gate.] 
1. One that has the charge of the gate. 
Porter, remember what I give in charge, 
And, when you've ſo done, bring the keys to me. 
Shakeſpeare. 


8 Et == 
executed | 


** 


Milton. 


Po xTGRE VE. 


POR 


Arm all my houſchold preſently, an, 

The porter he let no man in till * 5 

Nic. Frog demanded to be his fort „75 
fiſhmonger, to keep the keys of his vat er, and bis 
niſh the kitchen. | , 2 

2. One who waits at the door 10 os 
to receiye 

A fav'rite porter with his maſter v 
Be brib'd as often, and as often * p 

3. [Porteur, French; from porto, Latin ji 
Carry.] One who carries burthers f, 
hire. 

It is with kings ſometimes as with 7. Re 
whoſe packs may joſtle one againit the other. ... 
remain good friends ſtill. Wha: 

By porter, who can tell whether 1 mein 8 
who bears burthens, or a ſervant why ut 
gate? | 1 —. 

Po'RTERAGE, 2. /. [from porter. Morey 
paid for carriage, _ 
Po'tTEsSSE, n./, A breviary. See Poe. 
TASS, : 
Po x TOLAVE. u. J. [ porter and gains, 
French and Erſe.] A {word-bearer. 
Ainfexir!;, 
1. J. | forta, Latin; ar 
grave, Teutonick, ; 
keeper.) The keeper of a gate. Olf 
Po'RTHOLES, 2. . | from port and 4% 
Holes cut like windows in a ſhip's fie 
where the guns are placed. 
Po'RT1CO. 2. J. [| porticus, Lat. farin, 
Italian; portigue, French. ] A cover 
walk; a piazza. | 
The rich their wealth beſto;y 
On ſome expenſive airy portico; 
Where ſafe from ſhowers they may be born in dat, 
And free from tempeſts for fair weather wait. Yad. 
PORTION. 2. J. [ portion, Fr. farts, 
Latin. ] wy 
1. A part. 

Theſe are parts of his ways, but how little 3 
portion is heard of him? Jil, nx, 13. 
Like favour find the Iriſh, with like tate 
Advanc'd to be a porti:n of our ſtate. 

In battles won, fortune a part did claim, 
And ſoldiers have their portion in the fame. Il 

Thoſe great portions or fragments fell int the 
abyſs ; ſome in one poſture, and fume in an«tae!, 


* 
4. 
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Pirithous no ſmall portion of the war 
Preſs'd' on, and ſhook his lance. Daa, 
2. A part aſſigned; an allotment; « u- 
vidend. . | 
Here's their pris'n ordain'd and ft. Miz, 
Shou'd you no honey vow to tatte, 
But what the maſter. bees have plac d 
In compaſs of their cells, how tmall 5 
A portion to your ſhare would fall! Maur 
Of words they ſeldom know more than the g. 
matical conſtruction, unleſs they are born th 4 
poetical genius, which is a rare pete et 
them * Dr rd. * 
As ſoon as any good appears to make a pa © 
their portion of happineſs, they begin to 5 
When he conſiders the temptations of porery 
and riches, and how fatally it will affect his hap 
pineſs to be overcome by them, he will J 6 
Agur in petitioning God for the ſafer p17 ” 
moderate convenience. | Regent 
One or two faults are eaſily to be remedied Y " 

a very ſmall portion of abilities. 8 10 
3. Part of an inheritance given to a child; 


a fortune. 


Leave to thy children tumult, ſtiife, and us, 


Portions of toil, and legacies of care. un 
4. A wife's fortune. 
To POR TION. v. a. [from the nour.] 
i. To _ z to parcel. ris 


POR 
The gods _ gen _ 

7 rinces as of private men, 
ee between his hopes _ _— 
Argos the ſeat of ſovereign rule = ole, 
Where my Ulyſſes and his race might reign, 

And Fertien to his tries the wide domain. 
Io endow with a fortune. 
2 Him bertin'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The coune who labour, and the old who reſt. Pope. 
Por iloNER. 1. J. [from portion. ] One 
that divides. a 
poaTlIx ESS. 2. ,. [from Peri iy.] Dig- 
rity of mien; grandeur of demeanour. 
Such pride his praiſe, ſuch portlinels his honour, 
Thu beldneſs innocence bears in her eyes; 
And her fair countenance like a goodly banner | 
G-23.1; in defiance of all enemies. : Spenſer. 
"Wren ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delight- 
falnels, fuinets with finencſs, ſeemlineſs with port- 
5 , aud currantneſs with ſtayedneſs, how can 
due language found other than moſt full of ſweet- 
121. Camden s Remains. 
PorTLY. ad}. [from port.] 
1. Grand of mien. 


Rewe. 


Pepe. 


b. Rudely thou wrong'ſt my dear heart's deſire, 

4 I: fading fault with her too portly pride. Spenſer. 

Your argoſies with portly fail, 

: Like £-nicrs and rich burghers on the flood, 

f Or a> it were the pageants of the ſea, 

x Dg orerpeer tlie petty traffickers. Shakeſpeare. 

ei A godly, portly man and a corpulent; of a 
clecrtal look, a pleaſing eye, and a moſt noble | 
caniage. nn” Shakeſpeare. 

(0, A pertiy prince, and goodly to the fight, 

te He fte d a ſon of Anak for his height. Dryden. 


2. Balky ; ſwelling. 
Our houſe little deſerves 

The ſco1:20 of greatneſs to be uſed on it; 

And that fame greatneſs too, which our own hands 

Have hely'd to make ſo portiy. Shakeſpeare. 
Pos f Max. #. J. [ port and man.] An 

inhabitant or burgeſs, as thoſe of the 

cinque ports. b Die. 
Pon rMab TEA U. 2. J. [ portmanteau, Fr. 
A cheit or bag in which clothes are 
carried. - 


vat he laughed, and bid another do it. Spe&ators 
PozTO!st, 2. J. In ſea language, a ſhip 
5 ſaid to ride a portorſe, when ſhe rides 
with her yards truck down to the deck. 

| Die. 

IUsTRAIT. z. , [| portrait, Fr.] A 


pre drawn after the life. 


is it in the characters of comedy and 
ry, which are always to be drawn with ſome 
f *c of trailty, ſuch as they have been deſcribed 
in bultory, Diiyden. 
Ide hgure of his body was ſtrong, propor- 
L240 beautiful; and were his picture well drawn, 
7 t mutt deſerve the praiſe given to the portraits of 
n d aphael, Prior. 
it a pcrtrait painter is deſirous to raiſe and im- 
Prove bi, ſabject, he has no other means than by 
!wacnirg it to a general idea; he leaves out all 
hay tie minute breaks and. peculiarities in the face, and 
ith Hanes the dreſs from a temporary fathion to one 
ge permanent, which has annexed to it no ideas 
agent © reanneſ; from its being familiar to us. Reynolds. 
„ portraits, the grace, and, we may add, the 

ee confiſts more in taking the general air, 
= by ablerving the exact ſimilitude of every 
_ Reynolds. 
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from the Fa v. a. | portraire, Fr. 
ay, It is perhaps ill copied, and ſhould 


© Written in : | 
dung. che following examples 


— —U—E 22 


1 . .* . 4 
I deſired him to carry one of my portmanteaus; 


] To draw; to por- 


P : O | 8 4 8 
In moſt exquiſite pictures, they blaze and per- 


alſo round about ſhadow the rude thickets and 
craggy cliffs, Spenſer. 
I portrait in Arthur the image of a brave knight, 
perfected in the twelve private moral virtues. Spenſ. 
Po'RTRAITURE., 2. . [| portraiture, Fr. 
from portray. ] Picture; painted re- 
ſemblance. 
By the image of my cauſe I fee. | 
The portraiture of his. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Let ſome ſtrange myfterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy ſtream 
Of lively portraiture diſplay d, . 
Softly on my eye-lids laid. Milton, 
Herein was alſo the portraiturc of a hart. Brown. 
This is the portraiture of our carth, drawn with- 
out flattery. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Her wry-mouth'd portraiture 
Diſplay'd the fates her conteſſors endure. Pope. 
He delineates and gives us the portraiture of a per- 
fect orator. | : Baker. 
To PORTRAY. v. a. | pourtraire, Fr.] 
1. To paint ; to deſcribe by picture. 
The earl of Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to be 
ſeen fortrayed in many places of their church 


ſteeple. Careæu. 
Take a tile, and ſo pertray upon it the city Jeru- 
ſalem. a Ee iel. 


Our Phenix queen was there pcrtraz*d too bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty take ſo rights Drydens. 
2. To adorn with pictures. 

Shields 
Various with boaitful argument portray*d. Milton. 
Po'RTRESs. n. /. | from porter.] A female 


guardian of a gate. Tanitrix. 
| The portreſs of hell-gate reply'd. 

The ſhoes put on, our faithful portreſs 
Admits us in to ſtorm the fortreſs ; 
While like a cat with walnuts ſhod, 
Stumbling at ev'ry ſtep the trod. Swift's Miſcellan, 

Po'RWiGLE. #. J. A tadpole or young 
frog not yet fully ſhaped. 

That black and round ſubſtance began to grow 
oval, after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to 
be diſcernible, and at laſt to become that which 
the ancients called gyrinus, we a pravigle or tad- 
pole. Brown's PFulgar Erreurs. 

Po RK. adj. | poreux, French; from pore. ] 
Full of pores. 

To the court arriv'd, th' admiring fon 

Beholds the vaulted' roof uf pory ſtone. Dryden. 
To POSE. v. a. [from po/e, an old word 
ſignifying heavineſs or ſtupefaction. 
ge poſe, Saxon. Shinrer. | 
1. To puzzle; to gravel; to put to a 
ſtand or ſtop. | 

Learning was fes'd, philoſophy was ſet, 
Sophitters taken in a fiſher's net. Herbert. 

How God's eternal fon ſhould be man's brother, 
Peſerk his proudeſt intellectual power. Craſbazu. 

The only remaining queſtion to me I conſeſs is a 
þofing one. | x Hammond. 

As an evidence of human infirmities, I ſhall 
give inſtances of our intellectual blindneſs, not 
that I deſign to poſe them with thoſe common 
enigmas of magnetiſm. Glanwille. 

Particularly in learning of languages, there is 
leaſt occaſion for ping of children. Locke on Educ. 

2. To appoſe; to interrogate. 

She in the preſence of others poſed him and 
ſifted him, thereby to try whether he were indeed 
the very duke of Vork or no. Bacon. 


Po's ER. 1. /. [from paſe.] One that 
aſketh queſtions to try capacities; an 
examiner. 

He that queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much; 
but let his queſtions not be trouhleſome, for that 
is fit for a fſer. 1255 Bacon. 


Pos iT ED. adj. | peſitus, Latin. It has 


Milton. 


trait not only the dainty lineaments or beauty, but 


POS 


but it has no verb.] Placed; ranged. 

"That the principle that ſets on work theſe organs 
is nothing elſe but the modification of matter, or 
the natural motion thereof thus or thus peſited or 
diſpoſed, is moſt apparently falſe. Hale. 


 Pos1"T10N. 2. J. | potion, French; peſitio, 


Latin. ] | 
1. State of being placed; ſituation. 
Iron having ſtood long in a window, being hence 
. taken, and by the help of a cork balanced in water, 
where it may have a tree mobility, will bewray a 
kind of inquietude till it attain the former poſitions 
| Watts 

They are the happieſt regions for fruits, by 
the excellence of ſoil, the p:/ition of mountains, 
and the frequency of ſtreams. Temples 

Since no one ſees all, and we have different 
proſpects of tie fame thing, according to our 
different poſitions to ir, it is not incongruous to try 
whether another may not have notions that eſcaped 

; him. Loc ke. 

By varying the peftien of my eye, and moving 
it nearer te- or farther from the direct beam of 
the ſun's light, the colour of the ſun's reflected 
light conſtantly varied upon the ſpeculum as it did 
upon my eye. a NMrabton's Optichs, 

Place ourſelves in ſuch a pœſtian toward the ob- 
ject, or place the object in ſuch a paſtian toward 
our eye, as may give us the cleareſt repreſentation 
of it; for a different eſition greatly alters the 
appearance of budigs, | Waits's Logicks 

2. Principle laid down. 

Of any offence or fin therein committed againſt 
God, with what conſci-ace can ye accuſe us, when 
your own poſitions are, that the things we obſerve 
ſhould every one of them be dearer unto us than 
ten thouſand lives ? | Hecker, 

Let not the proof of any poſitions depend on the 
Faſitions that follow, but always on thoſe which go 
before. Watts. 

3- Advancement of any principle. 

A fallacious illation is to conclude from the . 
tion of the antecedent unto the feſtion of the con- 
ſequent, or the remotion of the conſequent to the 
remotion of the antecedent. EWeun. 

4. [In grammar.] The ſtate of a vowel 
placed before two conſonants, as pôm- 
fous; or a double conſonant, as axle. 

Pos i rTION AL. adj. [from pofition.] Re- 
ſpecting poſition. a 

The leaves of cataputia or ſpurge plucked up- 
wards or downwards, performing their operations 
by purge or vomit, as old wives ſtill do preach, 
is a ſtrange conceit, aſcribing unto plants pgſitional 
operations. Broron's Vulgar Errours, 

POSITIVE. adj. ¶ poſitivus, Lat. poſttif, 
French. ] | | 
1. Not negative; capable of being affirm- 

ed ; real ; abſolute. | 

The power or bloſſom is a pofitive good, although 
the remove of it, to give: place to the fruit, be a 
comparative good. It Bacon. 

It is well and truly ſaid in ſchools, in fin there is 
nothing poſitive; but it is a want of that which 
ought to be, or ſubſiſt, partly in the nature of man, 

and partly in the actions of nature. Perkins. 

Hardneſs carries fomewhat more of fofitive in it 
than impenetrability, which is negative; and is 

perhaps more a conſequence of ſolidity, than ſoli- 
dity itſelf. | Lo. Ke. 

_ Whatſoever doth or can exiſt, or be conſidered 
as one thing, is p:fitive; and fo not only fimple 
ideas and ſubſtances, but modes alſo are poſirivve 
beings, though the parts, of which they conſiſt, are 
very often relative one to another. Late. 
Abſolute; particular; direct; not im- 

plied. ä 
As for paſitive words, that he would not boar 

arms agaĩnſt king Edward's ſon, though. the words 
ſeem calm, yet it was a plain and direct over. 
ruling of the king's title. Bauten. 


2. 


| the appearance of a participle preter. 


3. Dogmatical; ready to lay down no- 
? tions 


2 O08 
tions with confidence ; ſtubborn in opi- 
nion. 
I am ſometimes doubting, when I might be 
feſiti ve, and ſometimes confident out of ſeaſon. 


Rymer. 


Some pofirive perfiſting fops we know, 
That, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo; 
Put you, with pleaſure, own your errors paſt, 
Aud make each day a critick on the laſt, Pope. 
4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. 
In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univer- 
ſally; that which is poſitive, not ſo. Hcoker. 
Although no laws but poſitive be mutable, yet all 
are not mutable which be poſitive ; pofitive laws are 
either permanent or elſe changeable, according as 
the matter itſelf fis, concerning which they were 
made. | Hooker. 
The law is called poſitive, which is not inbred, 
imprinted, or infuſed, into the heart of man, by 
nature or grace; but is impoſed by an external 
mandate of a lawgiver, having authority to com- 
mand. Whitce 
Laws are but pęſitive; love's pow'r, we ſee, 
Is nature's ſanction, and her firſt decree. Dryden. 
5. Having the power to enact any law. 
Not to conſent to the enacting of ſuch a law,; 
which has no view beſides the general good, unleſs 
another law ſhall at the ſame time paſs, with no 
ether view but that of advancing the power of one 
party alone; what is this but to claim a poſitive 
voice, as well as a negative? Sift. 
6. Certain; aſſured: as, he was po/itive 


as to the fact. | 


Pos 1TIVEI v. adv. [from fofitive.] 
1. Abſolutely; by way of direct poſition, 
The good or evil, which is removed, may be 
eſteemed good or evil comparatively, and not p/f- 
tively or ſimply. Bacon. 
2. Not negatively. 


It is impoſſible that any ſucceſſive duration 


ſhould be actually and pęſitively infinite, or have 
infinite ſucceſſions already gone and paſt. Bentley. 
3, Certainly ; without dubitation. 

Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, 

Before I p:/ively ſpeak in this. Shakeſpeare. 

It was abſolutely certain, that this part was pęſi- 

#7vely yours, and could not poſſibly be written by 

any other. Dryden. 
4. Peremptorily; in ſtrong terms. 

J would aſk any man, that has but once read 
the bible, whether the whole tenor of the divine 
law does not pafftively require humility and meek- 
neſs to all men. Stratt. 


Po'siTiveness. 2. /. [from fofitive. } 


1. Actualneſs; not mere negation. 


The pyſitivencſs of ſins of commiſſion lies both 
in the habitude of the will and in the executed act 
too; whereas the p:fitiveneſs of ſins of omiſſion is 
in the habitude cf the will only. Norris. 

2. Peremptorineſs ; confidence. 

This peremptorinefs is of two ſorts; the one a 
magiſterialneſs in matters of opinion, the other a 
pgfitiveneſs in relating matters of fact; in the one we 
impoſe upon men's underſtandings, in the other on 


their faith. Government of the Tongue. 

PosiTi'vitY. #. . [from pofitive.] 
Peremptorineſs; confidence. A low 
word. 


Courage and poſitivity are never more neceſſary 
than on ſuch an occafion ; but it is good to join 
ſome argument with them of real and convincitig 
force, and let it be ſtrongly pronounced too. Watts. 


Po'siTuRrE. 2. /. [ tofitihra, Latin.] The 


manner in which any thing is placed. 


Suppoſing the poſture of the party's hand who 
did throw the dice, and ſuppoſing all other things, 
which did concur to the production of that caſt, 

to be the very ſame they were, there is no doubt 
but in this caſe the caſt is neceſſary. Bramball. 


Po'sneT. 3. J. [from Gbaffiner, French. 
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POS 
Skimmer.) A little baſon; a porringer ; | 
a ſkillet. | | 
To make proof of the incorporation of filver 
and tin in equal quantity, and alſo whether it 
yield no ſoilineſs more than ſilver; and again, 
whether it will endure the ordinary fire, which be- 
longeth to chaffing-diſhes, p2/ners, and ſuch other 
filver veſſels. Bacon. 
ꝛH0 SSE. u. J. [Lat.] An armed power; 
from poeſſe comitatus, the power of th 
ſhires. A low word. = 
The paßt comitatiis, the power of the whole 
county, is legally committed unto him. Bacon. 
A3 if the paſſion that rules, were the ſheriff 
of the place, and came off with all the poſſe, the 
underſtanding is ſeized. Locke. 
To POSSE'SS. v. a. | fofeffus, Latin; 
pofſeder, French. ] | 
1. To have as an owner; to be maſter 
of; to enjoy or occupy actually. 
She will not let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now pſifſes. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies poeſs'd, 
Unto his fon. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
2. To ſeize; to obtain. 
The Engliſh marched towards the river Eſke, 
intending to pe a hill called Under-Eſke. Hayzv. 
3. To give poſſeſſion or command of 
any thing; to make maſter of. It has 
of before that which is poſleſied ; ſome- 


times anciently avizth, 4 
Is he yet paſt, 

How much you would? — | 
—Ay, ay, three thoutand ducatss Shakeſpeare. | 

This man, whom hand to hand I ſlew in fight, 
May be pa ed ⁊vith ſome ſtore of crowns. Shak. 

This paſſiſſes us of the moſt valuable bleſſing 
of human lite, friendſhip. Govern. of the Tongue. 

Seem I to thee ſufficiently paid 
Of happineſs or not, who am alone x 
From all eternity ? Miltmm's Paradiſe L:ft. 

I hope to poyJcſs chymiſts and corpuſcularians cf 
the advantages to each party, by confederacy be- 
tween them. ; Beyle. 

The intent of this fable is to pcſſeſ us of a juſt 
ſenſe of the vanity of theſe craving appetites. L. Ex. 

Whole houſes, of their whole deſires psf, 

Are often ruin'd at their own requeſt. Dryden. 
Of fortune's favour long poſſeſs d, 
He was with one fair daughter only bleſs'd. Dryden. 

We 40 Je ourſelves of the kingdom of Naples, 
the dutchy of Milan, and the avenue of France in 
Italy. : | Addiſon. 
Endowed with the greateſt perfections of nature, 
and poſſifed of all the advantages of external con- 
dition, Solomon could not find happineſs. Prior. 

4. To fill with ſomething fixed. 

It is of unſpeakable advantage to poſſiſs our 
minds with an habitual good intention, and to aim 
all our thoughts, words, and actions at ſome laud- 
able end. Addiſen. 

Thoſe, under the great officers, know every 
little caſe that is before the great man, and if they 
are poſjefſed with honeſt minds, will conſider po- 
verty as a recommendation. Addiſon. 

5- To have power over, as an unclean 
ſpirit. | 

Beware what fpirit rages in your breaſt ; 

For ten inſpir'd, ten thouſand are pit. Roſcem. 

Inſpir d within, and yet peſſeſt d without. Cleau. 

I think, that the man is paſeſed. Swift. 

6. To affect by inteſtine power. | 
He's poſſeſt with greatneſs, 
And ſpeaks eta: but with a pride 
That quarrels at ſeif-breath. Shakeſpeare. 
Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue, 
Which ſhall pe them with the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard. Shakeſpeare. 
Paſſeſt with rumours full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing wat they fear, but full of fear. 
ö R | Shakeſpeare. 
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redound to the poſſeſſor of them. 


FOS. 
What fury, O ſon 
Peſſſes thee, to bend that mortal dart 
Againſt thy father's head? Ailton Paraq; 
With the rage of all their race Pac je Ly, 
Stung to the ſoul the brothers ſtatt frog: ref, p 
PossE"ss10N. *. . [ paſſe con, Freag, 
pofſefſio, Latin.] YN 
1. The ſtate of owning or having in ons 
own hands or power ; Property * 
Hie fhall inherit her, and his generation fl 
hold her in pen. Feet a 


clas, ir. 1h, 


In Faſlalſion ſuch, not only of right, 
I call you. | 1 
2. RIG thing poſſeſſed. as 
o nothin 1 ̃ 7, 
that of — ee delt af * 
| A man has no right over another's life, 11 
having a property in land and Palin. by 
3. Madneſs cauſed by the internal opera 
tion of an unclean ſpirit, a 
To Posst'ss10n. v. a, To invel with 
property. Obſolete, 


Sundry more gentlemen this li 
ſeſſeth 5 poſhſfonceh. — _— 
Poss Es sIUx ER. u. /. [from Peſo: 
Maſter ; one that has the power or 1 
perty of any thing. 
They were people, whom having been cf :! 


freemen and pYſeffioners, the Lacedemoniars ld 
conquered. 5 


Slargq. 
Po'ssEss IVB. adj. [ poſeſfour, Lat.] Har 
ing poſſeſſion. 


| Po's5sEs50RY. adj. {| pofefeire, French; 


from po/77/5.] Having poſſeſſion. 
This he detains from the ivy much at 
his will; for he ſhould be the true f. G li 
thereof, Hut. 
Possz'ssouR. 2. J. | fofofor, Lain; 
Zeffefſeur, French.] Owner; make; 
proprietor. 
Thou profoundeſt hell 
Receive thy new pg br. Mile. 
A conſiderable difierence lies between the honovr 
of men for natural and acquired excellencies and 
divine graces, that thoſe having more of human 
nature in them, the honor er doth more direct) 
Stillirg fen. 
T'was the intereſt of thoſe, who thirſtel atter 
the poſſeſſions of the clergy, to woreſent the f.. 
ſors in as vile colours as they could. Ari.rb. Sema. 
Think of the happineſs of the prophets aol 
apoſtles, ſaints and martyrs, who are now NH 
in the preſence of God, and ſee theniſek es H 
ſors of eternal glory. | i Lan- 
Po'ssET. 2. . [ ſeſca, Latin.] Mu 
curdled with wine or any acid. 
Well have a ger at the latter end of 3 ſea-eed 
fire. Sate 
In came the bridemaids with the P 
The bridegroom eat in ſpight- 
I allowed him medicated broths, pa,, de, a 
pear! julep. W ena: Sarge 
A ſparing diet did her health aiiure - 
Or ſick, a pepper pofjet was her cure. 5 
The cure of the ſtone conſiſts in vomitine &. 
poſſet drink, in which althea roots are boiled. 7 _ 
Increaſe the milk when it is diminithed 2) , 
too great ut+ of fleih meats, by grurts and py 
drink. Aroutnis 
To Po'ssET. v. a, [from the _ 
To turn; to curdle: as milk with acids 


Not uſed. 

Swift as quickſilver it courſes through 
The nat'ral gates and allies of the body ; 
And, with a ſudden vigeur, it doth pa 
And curd, like cager droppings into MI, 
The thin and wholeſome blood. Shakeſpe-re + Now 


, 4 | 

Poss1B1'LITY. »./. [ poyhbilite, Foc 
'The power of being zin 20) mores 
the ſtate of being poſſible. 1 


2A 


let, but that as. often as thoſe 


it no let ; , 
— read, and need ſo 8 2 
of their differences MAY expreſly be mea 1th 
bar even all poſſibility of error. = er. 

Brother, ſpeak with offibilities, ia 
And do not break into theſe woeful extremes. I 


7 e have for the proof of any ching 
Bhs as bigheſt kinds of evidence, in this caſe 
it is 1;t the ſuggeſtion of a mere poſſibility that 
45 thing may be otherwiſe, that ought to be 
| _ ſufficient cauſe of doubting. Wilkins 
Conſider him antecedently to his creation, while 
| he ver lay in the barren womb of nothing, and 
only in the number of paſibilities; and conſequently 
. have nothing to recommend him to 8 
e, bility, that a thing may be or E= 

A bare pee, . > de, 
„ ing cauſe of doubting whether a thing be or 
I no juſt cauſe 0! 1bting 7 the 

According to the multifariouſneſs of this imita- 
lil, {2 are the p;ſſibilities of being. Norris. 

Example not-only. teaches us our duty, but con- 
vines us of the palſibility of our imitation. Rogers. 
POSSIBLE. adj. [ pofible, French; polſi- 
71%, Latin.] Having the power to be 
or to be done; not contrary to the na- 
ture of things. 5 

Amit all theſe impoſſibilities and great abſurdi- 
tes to be py/ible and convenient. Mitgifte. 

With men this is impoſſible, but with God all 


nt. 


ol tungs de prfſebles Matthew, xix. 26. 
i: All things are pſible to him that believeth. Mark. 
5. Firm we ſubſiſt, but poſſible to ſwerve. Milton. 
We He muit not ſtay within doors, for fear the, 

ko: ſnould fall upon him, for that is paſſible: 
&þ nor muſt he go out, left the next man that meets 
ir kim (ould kill him, for that is alſo poſſible. Wilkins. 
a It will ſcarce ſeem pꝗſible, that God ſhould en- 
bor crave principles in men's minds in words of uncer- 
im tain ſignification. 158 Locle. 
mw Set a pleaſure tempting, and the hand of the 
Un Almight; viſibly prepared to take vengeance, and 
ler; tell whether it be p://ible for people wantonly to 


»Fend 2gainkk the law. | Locke. 
Po 5518LY, adv. [from poſſible. ] 

1. By any power really exiſting. 

Within the compaſs of which laws, we do not 


; and only comprehend whatſoever may be eafily known 
um to belong to the duty of all men, but even what- 
reft, erer may p:ibly be known to be of that quality. 
ft Hecker. 
| aft Can we p:;/7bly his love deſert ? Milton. 
15 2. Perhaps; without abſurdity, 

1. 


Pty he might be found in the hands of the 
ear! of Eſſex, but he would be dead firſt. Clarendon. 


aye. Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad 
— ſorereigu, who might pſ/ibly have been a good one, 


144 he been invelted with an authority circum- 
Nrided by laws, Addiſon. 
POST. 2. / ee, French; eguis poſitis 
or. | 

1. A baſty meſſenger; a courier who 
comes and goes at ſtated times; com- 


A 

le, 2nd monly a letter carrier, ? 

1g la certain places there be always freſh ph to 
: cry tat Jarther which is brought unto them by 

* e ut . 6 Ab bot. 

jg «ve: Vit rake up, the pe unſanctified 

Fines Ct rurth rous lechers. Shakeſpcare's King Lear. 

11 tear my Julia would not deign my lines, 

nd pe Receiving them by ſuch a worthleſs foft. Shakeſp. 

bb A cripyle in the way out- travels a footman, or a 

0un.] fes ent of the way. Ben Fonſon's Diſcevery. 


uch! hou!d not care to hazard by the common 
fit, „ 
er courſe or manner of travelling. 

"1515 the ſenſe in which it is taken; 


a 4 the expreſſion ſeems elliptical :. zo 
1 rude poſt, is to ride as a poſt, or to ride in 
enen the manner 6 


a polt; courir en poſe ; 
wene heart, to ride in polt, ' 
or, 


i ſen! you the fair copy of the poem-on dulnets, 


| 


POS 
J brought my maſter news of Jullet's death, 
And then in poſt he came from Mantua 


To this ſame monument. Shak, Romeo and Juliet. 


Sent from Media poft to Egypt. ilton. 

He who rides pet through an unknown coun- 

try, cannot diſtinguiſh the ſituation of places. Dry. 

3. [ Poſte, Fr. from peſitus, Latin. ] Situa- 
tion; ſeat. 

The waters riſe every where upon the ſurface of 

the earth; which new pſt, when they had once 


ſeized on, they would never quit. Burnet. 

4. Military ſtation. 
See before the gate what ſtalking ghoſt 

Commands the guard, what ſentries Keep the pc# ? 
1 Rt, G ! Dryden. N 
1 As I watch'd the gates, | 
'  Lodg'd on my po, a herald is arriv'd 

From Cæſar's camp. Addiſon's Cato. 


Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
His peſt neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel ſnarp vengeance. Pope. 
Each of the Grecian captains he repreſents 
congquering a ſingle Trojan, while Diomed encoun- 
ters two at once; and when they are engaged, each 
in his diſtinct pi, he only is drawn fighting in 
every quarter. 20 | Pope. 
5. Place; employment; office. 

Every man has his poſt aſſigned to him, and in 
that ſtation he is well, if he can but think him- 
ſelf ſo. L' Eftrange. 
Falſe men are not to be taken into confidence, 
nor fearful men into a pg that requires reſolution. 

| | L' Eftranges 
Without letters a man can never be qualified for 
any conſiderable po in the camp; for courage and 
corporal force; unleſs joined with conduct, the 
- uſual effects of contemplation, are no more fit to 
command than a tempeſt, 

While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's publick pos retire, 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addiſen. 

Certain laws, by ſuff*rers thought unjuſt, 
Deny'd all pts of profit or of truſt. Pope. 

Many thouſands there are, who determine the 

juſtice or madneſs of national adminiſtrations, 
whom neither God nor men ever qualified for 
ſuch a peſt of judgment. Es Watts. 
6. [ Poſtis, Latin.] A piece of timber ſet 
erect. | 
The blood they ſhall ſtrike on the two fide pts 
and upper peſt of the houſe. Exodus, Xil. 7. 

 Fir-trees, cypreſſes, and cedars being, by a 
kind of natural rigour, inflexible downwards, are 

thereby fitteſt for poſts or pillars. Wotton's Architcet. 

Poſt is equivocal; it is a piece of timber, or a 
ſwift meſſenger. Watts's Logick. 

To PosT. v. n. [ poſter, French; from th 
noun,] To travel with ſpeed. | 

I f:/ed day and night to meet you. Shakeſpeare. 

Wiil you preſently take horſe with him, 

And with all ſpced ę with him cow'rds the North? 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Pet ſpeedily to my lord, your huſband, 

Shew him this letter. Shak:ſpeare's King Lear. 
Moſt wicked ſpeed, to pet 

With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets. Sha. 

Then this, then that man's aid, they crave, 

implore; ; 

Peſt here for help, ſeck there their followers, Dan. 

The Turkiſh meilenger pretently took horſe, 
which was there in readineis for him, and 7 
towards Conſtantinople with as much ſpeed as he 
could. Knolls. 

Themiſtocles made Xerxes pet apace out of 
Greece, by giving out that the Grecians had a pur- 
poſe to break his bridge of ſhips athwart the Helle- 
ſpont. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Thouſands at his bidding ſpeed, 

And poſ o'er land and ocean without reſt. Milton. 

With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day; 

At other times we reign by night alone, 
And peſting through the ſkies purſue the moon. Dry. 

No wonder that paſtorals are fallen into diſeſteem ; 
I ſee the reader already uneaſy at this part of Virgil, 


7 


Collier. 


POS f 
This only object of my real care, 

| In ſome few poſting fatal hours is hurl'd 

From wealth, from pow'r, from love, and from 
. the world. Prior. 

To Pos r. v. a, 

1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts. 


Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their 
votes, were, by p:fing their names, expoſed to the 
popular calumny and fury. King Cbarles. 

On pain of being paſted to your ſorrow, | 
Fail not, at four, to meet me. Granville, 

2. [ Poſter, French.) To place; to ſta- 
tion; to fix, | 

The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready ofted at the poſtern door. Dryden. 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his 
enquiry into any ſciences, puts himſelf on that 
fide, and ps himſelf in a party, which he will 
not quit till he be beaten out. Lockes 

When a man is poſted in the ſtation of a mini. 
ſter, he is ſure, beſide the natural fatigue of it, 
to incur the envy of ſome, and the diſpleaſure of 
others. : | Addiſon's Freehslder. 

3. To regiſter methodically ; to tranſcribe 
from one book into another, A term 
common among merchants. 

You have not poj#ed your books theſe ten years; 
how ſhould a man keep his aftairs even at this 
rate ? Arbutbrot. 

4. To delay. Obſolete. | 

I have not ſtopt mine ears to their demands, 
Nor e off their ſuits with flow delays ; 

Then why thould they love Edward more than me? 


> | Shakeſpeares 
PosTaAcGe. #. J. [from off.) Maney 
paid for conveyance of a letter. 

Fifty pounds for the poſtage of a letter! to ſend 
by the church, is the dealeſt road in Chriſtendom. 
; Dryden. 

Po'sTBOY. 1. J. [ pot and boy.] Cou- 
rier; boy that rides poſt. 
This genius came thither in the ſhape of a 75 
boy, and cried out, that Mons was relieved. Tatlir. 
To PosTDA'TE. wv. a. [ poſt, after, Latin, 
and date.] To date later than the real 
time. © 

PosTDpiLU'VIAN. adj. | poſt and diluvium, 
Lat.] Poſteriour to the flood. 

Take a view of the poſtdiluvian ſtate of this 
our globe, how it hath ſtood for theſe laſt four 
thouſand years. Mood ward. 

PosTpiLU'VIan. 2. J ¶ of? and diluvium, 
Lat.] One that lived ſince the flood. 

The antediluvians lived a thouſand years; and 
as for the age of the poſtdiluwians for ſome centu- 
ries, the annals of Phœnicia, Egypt, and China, 
agree with the tenor of the ſacred hiſtory. Greau. 


Pos r ER. 2. . [from peſt.] A courier; 
one that travels haſtily. 
Weird ſiſters hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, | 
Thus do go about. Shakeſpeare's Macbeths 
POSTERIOR. a. [ pofterior, Latin; 
poſterieur, French.] | 
1. Happening after; placed after; fol- 
lowing. | | 
Where the anterior body giveth way, as faſt as 
the paſterior cometh on, it maketh no noiſe, be the 
motion never ſo great. Þ a Cons. 
No care was taken to have this matter remcdied 
by the explanatory articles peſicriar, to the report. 
Aadiſon. 
Heſiod was p7yerior to Homer. Brcome. 
This orderly diſpoſition of things includes the 
ideas of prior, fpgfcrior, and ſimultaneous. Watts. 
2. Backward. 
And now had fame's poſterior trumpet blown, 
And all the nations ſummon'd. Popes 


PosTE"RIORS. 2. J. ¶ prſtericra, Latin. 
The hinder parts. - 


counting the pages, and f ting to the Æneis. Wai. 


3 g To 


* 
A 


FOS: 


To raife one hundred and ten thouſand pounds, 


Is as vain as that of Rabelais, to ſqueeze out wind 
from the poftericrs of a dead als. Sevift. 
PosTERIO'RITY. 2. J. | poſteriorité, Fr. 
from pofterior.] The ſtate of being 
after; oppoſite to priority. 


Although the condition of ſex and peſteriority of 


creation might extenuate the error of a woman, 

yet it was inexcuſable in the man. Browne. 
There muſt be a pfericrity in time of every 

compounded body, to theſe more ſimple bodies out 

of which it is conſtituted, Hale. 

Pos TERITY. #. /. [ poſterite, French; 

poſteritat, Latin.] Succeeding genera- 

tions; deſcendants: oppoſed to ance/- 

tors. f 

| It was ſaid, 

It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity ; 

But that myſelf ſhould be the father 

Of many kings. Sbakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Since arms avail not now that Henry's dead, 

Peſterity await for wretched years. Shakeſpeare. 
Poſterity inform'd by thee might know. Melton. 
Their names ſhall be tranſmitted to pts ity, 

and ſpoken of through all future ages. Smalridge. 
To the unhappy, that unjuſtly bleed, 

Heav'n gives poſterity t' avenge the deed. Pope. 
They were fallible, they were men; but jf 


erde fallible as they, grow bold and daring, 
where the other would have trembled, let them | 


| look to it. Waterland. 
Po'sTERN. 2. /. [| poterne, Fr. poſterne, 
Dutch; janua poſtica, Latin.] A ſmall 
gate; a little door. 
| Ere dawning light 
Diſcover'd bad the world to heaven wide, 
He by a privy poſtern took, his flight, 
That of no envious eyes he mote be ſpy'd. Spenſer. 
Go on, good Eglamour, 
Out at the psſtern by the abby wall. Shakeſpeare. 
By broken byways did 1 inward paſs, | 
And in that window made a peſtern wide. Fairfax. 
Theſe iſſued into the baſe court through a 
privy peſtern, and ſharply viſited the aſſailants with 
halberds. Hayward. 
Great Britain hath had by his majeſty a ſtrong 
addition; the poftern, by which we were fo often 
entered and ſurpriſed, is now made up. Raleigh. 
The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready poſted at the poſtern door. Dryden. 
If the nerves, which are the conduits to convey 
them from without to the audience in the brain, 
be ſo diſordered, as 2ot to perform their functions, 
they have no peſtern to be admitted by, no other 
ways to bring themſelves into view. Locke. 
A private poftery opens to my gardens, 
Through which the beauteous captive might re- 
move. Robe. 


Pos r EXIST EN CE. 2. /. | poſt and exi/t- 
ence.) Future exiſtence. 

As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of 
women from the doctrine of pre-cxiftence, ſome 
of the ancient philoſophers have ſatirized the vicious 
part of the human fpecies, from a notion of the 
ſoul's poſtexiſtence. 

PosTHA'CKNEY. . J. | poſt and hackney.] 
Hired poſthorſes. 
Eſpying the French ambaſſador with the king's 
coach attending him, made them balk the beaten 
road and teach poſthackncys to leap hedges. MWotton. 
PosTHA'STE. n. /. [pot and haſte.,] 
Haſte like that of a courier. 
This is 
The ſource of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this pl aſte and romage in the land. Shaeſp: 
The duke 

Requires your haſte, phe appearance, 

Ev'n on the inſtant. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

This man tells us, tunt the world waxes old, 
though not in pebaſte. Ilabecvill on Providence. 


Pos T HORSE. . /. | peſt and Horſe.] A 
| PO'STOFFICE. 1. J. ¶ Paſt and office. ] Oitce | 


horſe ſtationed for tne uſe of couriers. 
3 


Addiion. a 


p 0 8 


He lay under a tree, while his ſervants were 
getting freſh peſtborſes for him. Sidney. 
He cannot live, I hope; and muſt not die, 
Till George be pack'd with p;fthorſe up to heav'n. 
Wh * Shakeſpeare. 
Xaycus was forthwith beſet on every fide and 


all ſpecd to Conſtantinople. 2 Xrolles. 
Po sr HOUSE. 2. J. [ poſt and houſe.] Poſt- 


and diſpatched. ws 
An officer at the pfLwſe in London places every 
letter he takes in, in the box belonging to the 
proper road. | Matis. 
Pos rHUUuouvs. adj. ¶ poſthumus, Latin; 
poſthume, Fr.] Done, had, or publiſhed 
after one's death. a 
In our preſent miſerable and divided condition, 
how juſt ſoever a man's pretenſions may be to a 
great or blameleſs reputation, he muſt, with regard 
to his p:;ftbhumens character, content himſelf with 
ſuch a conſideration, as induced the famous Sir 
Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his ſonl 
to God, and his body to the earth, to leave his 
fame to foreign nations. Addiſon. 
Po'sSTICK. aaj. | poſticus, Latin.} Back- 
ward, f 
The peſtick and backward poſition of the femi- 
nine parts in quadrupeds, can hardly admit the 
ſubſtitution of maſculine generation. Brown. 


PO'STIL. 2. J. [ poſtille, French; poſtilla, 
Latin.] Gloſs; marginal notes. 
To PO STIL. v. a, [from the noun.] To 


gloſs; to illuſtrate with marginal notes. 

J have ſeen a book of account of Empſon's, 
that had the king's hand almoſt to every leaf by 
way of ſigning, and was in ſome places peſtilled in 
the margin with the king's hand. Bacon. 
Po'sTILLER. 2. /. [from poftil.] One 
who gloſſes or illuſtrates with marginal 


notes. 
It hath been obſerved by many holy writers, 
commonly delivered by peſtiliers and commentators. 
: Brown. 
Hence you phantaſtick p:/[rrs in ſong, 
My text defeats your art, ties nature's tongue. 
Cleaveland. 


Pos TI LION. 2. J. ¶ poſtillon, French. ] 

1. One who guides the firſt pair of a ſet 
of fix horſes in a coach. 
Let the peſtilion nature mount, and let 

The coachman art be ſet. Convley, 
A young batchelor of arts came to town re- 
commended to a chaplain's place; but none being 
vacant, modeſtly accepted of that of a poſtilion. Tatl. 

2. One who guides a polt chaile. | 
PosTLiMi NiOUS. adj. [ poſtiliminium, 
Latin.] Done or contrived ſubſequently. 
The reaſon why men are ſo ſhort and weak 
in governing, is, becauſe moſt things fall out to 
them accidentally, and come not into any com 
plance with their pre-conceiv'd ends, but are forced 
to comply ſubſequently, and to ſtrike in with 
things as they fall ont, by peſtliminious after-appli- 
Fations of them to their purpoſes. South, 
Po'sTMASTER. #. /. [poſt and maſeer.] 


ance of letters. 
I came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne 
Page; and tis a puſtmaſter's boy. - Shakeſpeare. 
Without this letter, as he believes that happy 
revolution had never bcen effected, he prays to be 
made pemaſter general. Spectator. 
Po'sTMASTER-GENERAL, 2. . He who 
preſides over the poſts or letter-carriers, 
 PoSTMERIDIAN. adj, | prſtmeridianus, 
Latin.] Being in the afternoon. 
Over-haſty digeſtion is the inconvenience of paſt- 
meridian ſleep. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 


taken priſoner, and by pyſ#hcrſes conveyed with 


office; houſe where letters are taken 


One who has charge of publick convey- | 


NON 


where letters are delivered to the pol; 
a poſthouſe. e ann N 
If you don't ſend to me now and then 4 

Piſi ice will think me of no als 
have no correſpondent but you. Gay t; "wh 
If you are tent to the Faſteſice with a letter, 5 


it in carefully. Sar 
To Pos TON E. v. a. [ poſtpono, Lair * 
poſtpaſer, French.) ; 
1. To put off; to delay. h 
You would pofipore me to another reign, 
Till when you are content to be unjuſt. 
The moſt trifling amuſement js 
pone the one thing neceſſary. 
2. To ſer in value below ſomething 
with 70. RT VR 


Drs, 
ſuffered to pp. 
Rim, 
elle: 


All other conſiderations ſhould give . 
be poſtponed to this. 5 Lecke on Edvcaicn, 


Po'sTSCRIPT. 2. J. | pot and ſeriprun, 
Latin. ] The paragraph added to the 
end of a letter. 

I think he prefers the publick good to hi; pri. 
vate opinion; and therefore is willing his prop 
ſhould with freedom be examined: thus | un. 

ſtand his poſtſcript. = Locks: 

One, when he wrote a letter, would put th 

which was moſt material in the p9fſcripr. Haus. 

The following letter I ſhall give my reader u 

length, without either preface or poſtſcript. Ad. 

Your ſaying that I ought to have writ a 70. 

ſcript to Gay's, makes me not content to tte 
leſs than a whole letter. Pf. 

To PO'STULATE. v. a. [ pofulp, La. 

pPoſtuler, Fr.] To beg or aſſume vitl- 
out proof. 

They moſt powerfully magnify God, who, rt 
from poſtulated and precarious inferences, entre:t 
a courteous aſſent, but from experiments and un- 
deniable effects. Brown, 

Po'srULaTE. #. /. [ poſtulatum, Latin. 

Poſition ſuppoſed or aſſumed without 


roof, 
This we ſhall induce not from paſtalotes and in. 
treated maxims, but from undeniable principles. Hi. 
Some have caſt all their learning into the meta 
of mathematicians, under theorems, problems, and 
Poſtulates. Mar, 
PosTuLATION. z. J. | poſtulatio, Latin; 
poſtulation, Fr. from poſtalaie.] The 
act of ſuppoſing without proof; gri- 
tuitous aſſumption. : 
A ſecond prſtulation to elicit my aſſent, s tt 
veracity of him that reports it. Hat 
Po'sTULaTORY. adj. [from peſtulate.) 
1. Aſſuming without proof. 


2. Aſſumed without proof. 

Whoever ſhall peruſe the phytognomy of Porti, 
and ſtrictiy obterve how vegetable reel We 
forced into animal repreſentations, may peice 8 tue 
ſemblance is but Prfintatorye L187 5 

Po's TURE. 2. /. ¶ poſture, French; J. 
tura, Latin.) , : 
1. Place; ſituation ; diſpoſition wi: f- 


gard to ſomething elie. [EET 
Although theſe ſtudies are not ſo pleaſing * _ 
templations phyſical or mathematical, yet N 
recompence with the excellency ot cheir ue 
relation to man, and his nobleſt pefture and ker 
tion in this world, a ſtate of regulates foc-ety» aft 
According to the p Hure of our attairs in . M 
campaign, this prince could have turned = 
lance on either ſide. = of 
2. Voluntary collocation of the pare 
the body with reſpect to each other. 
He ſtarts, yy 
Then lays his finger on his temple 3 _ 
Springs out into faſt gait 3 then tops 4 hw 
Strikes his breaſt hard, and then an" he Cat : 


* 0 . . ange g 74 F ts 
His eyes againſt the moon, in moſt {it or 2 


V\ 2cte 


POT 

where there are affections of Rt Op 
we 0 «rele - f dealer mer 0 5 
2 5 3 in the per 1 ; Drjde: 
= | _—— — f * that live ſo 
many ages before us. ſon. 
N r gut Arundel-caftle, before he 


it i ood poſture he intended. 
had put it into the good p Jo Os 


int hen 

at the ſame point and pgſture I was, w 
Ng ce me to leave Whitehall. Xing Charles. 
in this abje& pure have ye ſworn _ 
T adore the conqueror. ; Ilton. 
The ſeveral peſtures of his devout ſoul in all con- 


ditions of life, are diſplayed with great _— 
T, Po'sTURE. v. 4. [from the _ 
To put in any particular place or diſ- 
oſition. : 
He was raw with poſfturiag himſelf according to 
the direction of the chirurgeons. Brook. 
The gill-fins are ſo poſtured, as to move from 
hack to belly and e contra. : . Grew. 
POSTULA'TUM. n. . [Latin.] Poſi- 
tion aſſumed without proof. 


C:lumnies often refuted, are the peſtulatums of | 


ſcribblers, upon which they proceed as upon firſt 
principles. | ; Addiſon. 

Po'sTUREMASTER. 2. J. [| poſture and 
naſter.] One who teaches or 3 
artificial contortions of the body. 

When the ſtudents have accompliſhed them- 
ſ:lves in this part, they are to be delivered into 
the hands of a kind of poſturemaſters Spectator. 

Po'sy. 2. J. [contracted from poe/p. ] 
1. A motto on a ring. 
A paltry ring, * 
That ſhe did give me, whoſe poſy was, 
Like cutler's poetry; : 
Love me and leave me not. Shakeſpeare. 

You have choſen a very ſhort text to enlarge 
upon; I ſhould as ſoon expect to ſee a critick on 
the 20% of a ring, as on the inſcription of a medal. 

Addiſon. 
2, A bunch of flowers, Of unknown 
derivation. 

With ſtore of vermeil roſes, | 
To deck their bridegrooms pgſies. Spenſer. 

We make a difference between ſuffering thiſtles 
to grow among us, and wearing them for ps/ies. 

Soift, 
Por. n./. [ pot, French, in all the ſenſes, 
and Dutch; pozre, Iſlandick.] 


1. A veſſel in which meat is boiled on 
the fire, 
Toad that under the cold ſtone 
Swelter'd, venom ſleeping got; 
Boil thou firſt i' th' charmed Fot. SHaleſprare. 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 
To their huge pors of boiling pulſe would run, 
Fell to with eager joy. | Dryden, 
2. Veſſel to hold liquids, 
The woman left her water pet, and went her 
Ways Fob Ne 
3. Veſſel made of earth. hs 
Whenever potters meet with any chalk or marl 
xe with their clay, though it will with the clay 
hold burning, yet whenever any water comes near 
a ſuch pots after they are burnt, both the chalk 
and marl will lack and ſpoil their ware. Mertimer. 
4. A ſmall cup. | 
But that I think his father loves him not, 
Id have him poiſon'd with a Pet of ale. Shateſp. 
* duppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 
yon two diſtant pots of ale, 
Not Knowing which was mild or ſtale. Prior. 
A ſoldier drinks his Pot, and then offers payment. 
. | Swift . 


POT 


5. To go to Por. To be deſtroyed or 
devoured, A low phraſe. | 
The ſheep went firſt to pat, the goats next, and 
after them the oxen, and all little enough to keep 
life together. L' Eftrange. 

John's ready money went into the lawyers 
pockets; then john began to borrow money upon 
the bank ſtock, now and then a farm went to pot. 

Arbuthnot's Hiſtsry of John Bull, 

To Por. v. a. [from the noun.] | 

1. To preſerve ſeaſoned in pots. 

Polted towl and fiſh come in ſo faſt, 

That ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryd. 

2. To incloſe in pots of earth. 

Pot them in natural, not forced earth; a layer 
of rich mould beneath, and about this natural earth 
to nouriſh the fibres, but not ſo as to touch the 
bulbs. Evelyn. 

Acorns, maſt, and other ſeeds may be kept 
well, by being barrelled or puried up with moiſt 
ſand. Mortimer. 

PO TABLE. adj. | potable, French; pota- 
bilis, Latin.) Such as may be drauk ; 
drinkable. 

Thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold, 

Other leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, 
Preſerving life in med'cine potable. HShakeſpeare. 

Dig a pit upon the ſea ſhore, ſomewhat above 
the high-water mark, and fink it as deep as the 
low-water mark; and as the tide cometh in, it 
will fill with water freſh and potable. Bacon. 

Rivers run potable gold. Milton's Paradije Loſt. 

The ſaid potable gold ſhould be endued with a 
capacity of being agglutinated and aſſimilated to 
the innate heat. 1 Harwey. 

| Where ſolar beams 
Parch thirſty human veins, the damaſk'd meads 
Unforc'd diſplay ten thouſand painted flow'rs 
Uſeful in potables, Philips. 

Po'TABLENESS. . J. [from potable.] 
Drinkableneſs. | 

Po'TAGER. #. /. [from pottage.]) A 
porringer. 

An Indian diſh or potager, made of the bark of 
a tree, with the ſides and rim ſewed together after 
the manner of twiggen- work. Grezww's Muſeum. 

PoTa'RGo. . . A Welt Indian pickle, 

What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 
Mangos, potargo, champignons, cavarre? Ming. 

Por as H. 2. J. ¶ potaſſe, French. ] 

Potaſh, in general, is an impure fixed alcaline 
ſalt, made by burning from vegetables: we have 
five kinds of this ſalt now in uſe. 1. The Ger- 
man potaſb, fold under the name of pearlaſhes. 
2. The Spaniſh called barilia, made by burning a 
ſpecies of kali, which the Spaniards ſow. 3. The 

| home-made potaſh, made from fern. 4. The 
Swediſh, and 5. Ruſſian kinds, with a volatile acid 
matter combined with them; but the Ruſſian is 
ſtronger than the Swediſh ; ptaſh is of great uſe 
to the manufacturers of ſoap and glaſs, to bleachers, 
and to dyers ; the Ruſſian potafh is greatly pre- 
ferable. | Hill. 

Cheſhire rock-ſalt, with a little nitre, allum, 
and potaſh, is the flux uſed for the running of the 
plate-glaſs. Moudavard. 


Po rA“ TION. 2. [ potatio, Latin. ] 
1. Drinking bout. 
2. Draught, 


Roderigo, 


To Deſdemona hath to-night carouz'd 
Pctations pottle deep. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
3. Species of drink. 
If 1 had a thouſand ſons, the firſt human prin- 
_ Ciple I would teach them, ſhould be to forſwear 
thin potations, and to addict themſelves to ſack. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


PoTa'To. 2. J. [I ſuppoſe an American 


\ 


Whom love hath turned almoſt the wrong ſide out, 


word.] An eſculent root. 


POT 


The red and white poratces are the moſt com- 
mon eſculent roots now in uſe, and were originally 
brought from Virginia into Europe, Miller. 

On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes fat their wanton ſwine. Waller. 

The families of farmers live in filth and naſti- 
neſs upon buttermilk and potatoes. SWifte 
| Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter's dear, 
Of Iriſh ſwains foratce is the chear ; 

Oats for their feaſts the Scottiſh ſhepherds grind, 
Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind ; 
While ſhe loves turnips, butter I'll deſpiſe, 
Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoe prize. Gay. 
Po"TBELLIED. adj. | pot and belly.] Hav- 
ing a ſwoln paunch. 
Po'TBELLY. #. J. [ pot and belly.) A 
ſwelling paunch. 

He will find himſelf a forked ſtradling animal 

and a fotbelly. Arbuthnor and Pope. 
To Por CH. v. a. ¶ pocher, French, to thruſt 
out the eyes as with the thumb.] 
1. To thruſt; to puſh. 
. Where f 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 
True ſword to ſword ; I'll porch at him ſome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. Yhakeſpear?. 
2. [Pocher, Fr.] To poach; to boil 
Nightly. Ir is commonly written poach. 

In great wounds, it is neceſſary to obſerve a ſpare 
diet, as panadoes or a potched egg; this much avail- 
ing to prevent inflammation. MWiſeman's Surgery. 

PoTCOMPA'N1ON. 2. J. A fellow drinker; 
a good fellow at carouſals. 
Po'TExCY. 2. J. ¶ potentia, Latin.] 
1. Power; influence; authority. 
Now arrivin 
At place of potency and ſway o' th' ſtate, 
If he ſhould ſtill malignantly remain 
Faſt foe to the plebeians, your voices might 
Be curſes to yourſelves. Shakeſpcare's Coriolanas. 

Thou haſt ſought to make us break our vow, 
To come betwixt our ſentence and our power, 
Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, 

Our potency make good. Shakeſpeares 

By what name ſhall we call ſuch an one, as 
exceedeth God in potency ? Raleigh, 

2. Efficacy; ſtrength. | 
Uſe can maſter the devil, or throw him out 
With wond' rous patency. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
POTENT. aj. [ potens, Latin.] 
1. Powerful; forcible; ſtrong ; efficaci- 
ous. | 

There is nothing more contagious than ſome 
kinds of harmony; than ſome nothing more ſtrong 
and potent unto good. Hooker. 

J do believe, 
Induc'd by patent circumſtances, that 
You are mine enemy» Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Here's another 
More pctent than the firſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

One would wonder how, from to diftering pre- 
miſſes, they ſhould infer the tame concluſion, 
were it not not that the conſpiration of intereſt 
were too patent for the diverſity of judgment. 

Decay of Piety. 
When by command 
Moſes once more his potent rod extends 


Over the ſea; the ſea his rod obeys. Ailion. 
Verſes are the potent charms we uſe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe. Waller. 


The maglitrate cannot urge abedience upon ſuch 
potes, grounds, as the miniſter can urge diſobe- 
dience. South. 

How the effluvia of a magnet can be ſo rare and 
ſubtile, as to paſs through a plate of glaſs without 
any reſiſtance or diminution of their force, and 
yet fo potent as to turn a magnetick needle through 
the glaſs. Nexvton's Optic s. 

The chemical preparations are morgvigorous and 
foto in their effects than the galenical. Bakere 

Cyclop, iince human fleſh has been thy feat, 
Now drain this goblet patcert to digeſt, Pepe. 


n 2. Haring 
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POT 


2. Having great authority or dominion :' 


as, potent monarchs. 

Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry havock, kings! back to the ſtained field, 
You equal potents, fiery kindled ſpirits! Sbakeſp. 


Po'TENTATE. 2. /. [| potentat, French.] 


Monarch; prince; ſovereign. 
Kings and miglitieſt potentates muſt die. Shake. 
Theſe defenc2s ate but compliments, 

To dally with confining fetertatese Daniel. 
All obey'd the ſuperior voice 

Of their great pctentate; for great indeed 

His name, and high was his degree in heav'n. Milt. 
Exalting him not only above earthly princes and 

pctentates, but above the higheſt of the celeſtial 

hierarchy. Boyle. 
Each potentate, as wary fear, or ſtrength, 

Or emulation urg'd, his neighbour's bounds 

Invades. Philips. 


PoTe"NTIAL. adj. | potenciel, Fr. poten- 


tialis, Lawn, ] | 
1. Exiſting in poſſibility, not in act. 
This potential and imaginary materia prima can- 
not exiſt without form. Raleigh's Hi. of the Merl. 


2. Having the effect without the external 


actual property. 
The magnifico is much belov'd, 

And hach in his effect a voice potential, 

As double as the duke's. Shakeſpeare's O- hells. 
The cautery ĩs either actual or potential. Mari uam. 
Ice doth not only ſubmit unto actual heat, but 

indureth not the potential calidity of many waters. 

| Bron. 


3. Eflicacious ; powerful. Not in ule. 


Thou muſt make a duilard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potentia! ſpurs 


To make thee ſeek it. Shekeſpearc. 


4. In grammar, potential is à mood de- 


noting the poikbility of doing any 
action. 


PorENTIA“LIT Y. 2. /. | from potential. 


Poſſibility; not actuality. 

Manna repreſented to every man the taſte him- 
felf did like, but it had in its own potentialiry all 
thoſe taſtes and diſpoſitions eminently. 

God is an eternal ſubſtance and act, without 
Potentiality and matter, the principle of motion, 
the cauſe of nature. Stilling fret. 

The true notion of a ſoul's eternity is this, that 
the futu:e moments of its duration can never be 
all paſt and preſent; but ſtill there will be a futu- 
rity and potentiality of more for cver and ever. Bent/. 


PoTRE NTIALLY. adv. from potential. 


1. In power or poſſibility; not in act, or 
poſitively. 


This duration of human fouls is only poten- 
tially infinite; for their eternity conſiſts only in 
an endleſs capacity of continuance without ever 
ceaſing to be in a boundleſs futurity, that can 
never be exhauſted, or all of it be paſt or preſent; 
but their duration can never be poſitively and 
actually eternal, becauſe it is moſt manifeſt, that 


de true, that ſuch a ſoul hath then actually ſuſtained 
an infinite duration. Bentley. 
2. In efficacy; not in actuality. 
They ſhould tell us, whether only that be taken 
out of ſcripture Which is actually and particularly 
there ſet down, or elſe that alſo which the general 
principles and rules of ſcripture potentially contain. 
Ia ker. 
Blackneſs is produced upon the blade of a knife 
that has cut ſour apples, if the juice, though both 
IR and potentially cold, be not quickiy wiped 
off. 


ully 3 forcibly. 
You're potently oppos d; and with a malice 
Of as great faze. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Metals are hardened by often heating and 


Tey.ore | 


no moment can ever be aſſigned, wherein it ihall | 


Beyle on Colours. | 


Po'TENTLY. adv. [from potent.] Power-| 
: | they become pctherbs : and ſome of thoſe plants, 
| 


POP 
quenching z for cold worketh moſt potently upon 
heat precedent. Bacon. 
Oil of vitriol, though a p2tently acid menſtruum, 
will yet precipitate many bodies mineral, and others 
diſſolved not only in aquafortis, but in ſpirit of 
vinegar. | Bey le. 
Po'TENTNESS. . /. [from potent.) 
Powerfulneſs; might; power. | 
Po'Tcun. 3. /. | by miſtake or corrup- 
tion uſed for popgun.] A gun which 
makes a ſmall ſmart noiſe. 
An author thus who pants for fame, 
Begins the world with fear and ſhame, 
Vihen firſt in print, you fee him dread 
Each porgun levell'd at his head. Swift's Miſcellan. 
PoTHA'NGER. 2. /. | pot and hanger. | 
Hook or branch on which the pot 1s 
hung over the fire. | 
Po'THECARY. 2. /. [contrafted by pro- 
nunciation and poetical convenience 
from apothecary; apothecarius, from 
apotheca, Lat.] One who compounds 
and ſells phyſick. 
Modern *pethecaries, taught the art 
By doctors bills to play the doctor's part, 
Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 
Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools. Pope. 
Po'THER. 2. J. [This word is of double 
orthography and uncertain etymology : 
It is ſometimes written fodder, ſome- 
times pudder, and is derived by Junius 
from foudre, thunder, French; by Sin- 
ner from peuteren or peteren, Dutch, to 
ſhake or dig ; and more probably by a 
ſecond thought from poudre, Fr. duſt. ] 
1. Buſtle; tumult; flutter. A low word. 
Such a pother, 
As if that whatſoever god, who leads him, 
Were crept into his human pow'rs, 
And gave him graceful poſture. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Some hold the one, and ſome the other, 
But howſoc'er they make a pother. Hudibras. 
What a porher has been here with Wood and his 


brats, | 
Who would modeſtly make a few halfpennies pals ? 
| Swift. 
Tis yet in vain to keep a pother | 
About one vice, and fall into the other. Pope. 


1 always ſpeak well of thee, 
Thou always fpeak'tt ill of me; 
Yet after all our noiſe and pcther, 
The world believes nor one nor t'other. Cuardian. 
2. Suffocating cloud. This juſlities the 
derivation from pcudre. 

He ſuddenly unties the poke, 
Which from it ſent out ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the puthers 

To Po THER. v. 2. To make a bluſter- 
ing ineffectual effort. 

To Po r HER. v. a, To turmoil; to 
puzzle. 

He that loves reading and writing, yet finds cer- 
tain ſeaſons wherein thoſe things have no reliſh, 
only pot hers and wearies himſelf to no purpoſe. Locke. 


Po THERE. 2. / [pot and herb.) An 


herb fit for the pot. 

bid the drawer bring in t'other half pint. Tuarler. 
Egypt bater than the beaſts they worſhip ; 

Pelow their potLerh gods that grow in gardens. Dry. 
Of altmentary leaves, tne olera or potherbs afford 

an excellent nouriſhment ; amongſt thoſe are the 

cole or cabbage kind. | Arbuthret. 
Leaves eaten raw are termed fallad ; if boiled, 


which are po:berbs in one family, are ſallad in an- 


Watts. 


other. 


7 a. J. | pot and hook. ] 


Drayton. . 


Sir Triſtram telling us tobacco was a potherd, | 


4 


POU 


1. Hooks to faſten pots or kettle, u. 
2. III formed or ſcrawled — 


racters. 
Let me ſee her Arabian gethæcls. 
Po'Tion. . J. ¶ potion, French: a 
| Latin.] A draught; commonly 25 i 
ſical draught, | Wh 

For taſtes in the taking of a s-; 11, 
head and neck ſhake. b Saad 5 20 

The earl was by nature of ſo indifferent 751 
that he would ſtop in the midſt of ary yk 3 
Potion, and after he had licked his lips gene 
drink off the reſt. 3 

Moſt do taſte through fond intemperate third. 
Soon as the potion works, their human co unten 
Th' expreſs reſemblance of tlie gods, is chung d 
Into ſome brutiih form of wolf or bear. Mil, 

hn I — . [ pot and lid.] The core; 

The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tule; 
the bottom of which ſpreads about, and gives i 
the reſemblance of a wooden putiid in country 
houſes, | "Wiki 

PorsHE RD. 2. . ¶ pot and ard; from 
ſchaerde ; properly potſhard.] A frag. 
ment of a broken port. 

At this day at Gaza, they couch ftſberdt or 
veſſels of earth in their walls to gather the wing 
from the top, and pals it in ſpou:s into rooms, 

Bacon's Nu Hin. 

He on the aſhes fits, his fate deplores; 

And with a porfherd ſcrapes the 1weliing fore:, 
Sar/5ts 

Whence come broken potſberds tumbliag d: or 
And leaky ware from garret windows throwa ; 
Well may they break our heads. Dryer, 

Po"TTAGE. 2. J. | potage, French; from 
pot.] Any thing boiled or decocted for 
food. See PoR RID GE. 
F Jacob ſod pattage, and Eſau came from the fd 
aint. Cen. . 
For great the man, and uſeful, without dus: 
Who ſeaſons pottage, or expels the gout, 
Whoſe ſcience keeps life in, and keeps death out, 
Harte, 
Por TER. 2. . ¶ potier, Fr. from ft.] 4 
maker of earthen veſſels. | 
My thoughts are whirled like a Patres wiec!, 
Shak ſp ct. 
Some preſs the plants with ſherds of ptr: . 
A potter will not have any chalk or mal n.x:4 
with the clay. DMeortimer's Hiiſtancrgs 
He like the potter in a mould has caſt 
The world's great frame. Prin 
Po'TTERN-ORE. 2. , An ore, which for 
its aptneſs to vitrify, and ſerve the pot- 
ters to glaze their earthen veſſels, 18 
miners call portern- ore. ge. 
Po“ Tr TIN OG. 2. . from pot.] Drinkicg. 
I learnt it in England, where they are mul pa- 
tent in porting. Shakgpeare's Otti. 
Po'TTLE. a. /. [from pot.] Liquid mei. 
ſure containing four pints. It is 1ome- 
times uſed licentiouily for a tankards 
or pot out of which glaſſes are bled... 
He drinks you with facility your Dane on 
drunk, ere the next pottle can be filed, Sabel: 
Roderigo hath to-night carous d 1 
Potations portie deep. Halen. 
The oracle of Apollo 
Here tpeaks out of his pottle, 9: (q 
Or the Tripos his tower bottle. Bu Fe 


PoTva"LIANT. adj. [ pot and valiant] 

Heated with courage by ſtrong rin 
Po'ruLexT. adj. Lali Lain, 
1. Pretty much in drink. mM 
2. Fit to drink. 
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| Pouch. 4 [ poche, French. ] _ A 


p O U 


; a pocket. 
1. 4 oy" bag "in p2uch, when thou ſhalt lack. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
t his waiſt, a bag 8 gory 
3 Eulliver's Travels. 
Son hot of the veſſel, where the diſeaſe begins, 
ivez way to the force of the blood puſhing out- 
e a; to form a pouch or cytt. Sharp's Surgery 


2. Applied 
aunch. 
Ty, PouCH. v. 4. 
1. To pocket. 
In january nu 
Wil break o his lay, 
'To ſwallow. 
. eee heron hath long legs for wading, 
a long neck to reach prey, and a wide extenſive 
throat to fouch it. ; 5 Der ham. 
3. To pout; to hang down the lip. Ainſ. 
Pov'cuuouTRED. 4d). [ pouch and mouth- 
ed.] Blubberlipped. Ainſworth. 
PoveRTY. 2. J. | pauvrete, French. ] 
1. Indigence; neceſſity ; want of riches. 
My men are the pooreſt, 
But pere could never draw them from me. Shak. 
Such madneſs, as for fear of death to die, 
I: t» be poor for fear of poverty. Denham. 
Theſe by their ſtrièt examples taught, 
How much more ſplendid virtue was than gold ; 
Vt icarce their ſwelling thirſt of fame could hide, 
And boafted poverty with too much pride. Prior. 
here is ſuch a ſtate as abſolute pewerty, when a 
ran is deſtitute not only of the conveniences, but 
te ane neceſſaries of life, being diſabled from 
ac ahing them, and depending entirely on charity. 
; Rogers. 


From a girdle abou 


ſhand that poucherh the grotes, 
or be ſowing of otes. Tuſſer- 


2. Meanneſs; defect. 
Thee is in all excellencies in compoſitions a 
kind ot hνt, or a Caſualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 
PorLDavis. 2. ſo A fort of ſail- cloth. 
POULT. 2. / | Poulet, French. ] A young 
chicken. 
Oc wou'd have all things little, hence has try'd 
Tukey pats, freſh from th' egg, in batter fry'd. 
King. 
POUL!IERER. u. . [from poult.] One 


v hole trade is to ſell fowls ready for the | 


cook, 
if thou doſt it half ſo gravely, ſo majeſtically, 
bg me up by the heels for a poulterer's hare. Sha. 
-everal naity trades, as butchers, poulterers, and 
"nm nyers, are great occaſions of plagues. Harvey. 
PIULTICZ. 2. J. | fulte, French; pultis, 
Latin.] A cataplaſm; a ſoft mollify- 
ing application. 

P.ucice 1elaxeth the pores, and maketh the hu- 
mo r apt to exhale. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

It vour little finger be ſore, and you think a 
{4.702 mode of our vitals will give it eaſe, ſpeak, 

it mall be done. Seoift. 

::PoULTICE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
10 apply a poultice or cataplaſm. 

PoUlT:vg.nf. [A word uſed by Temple. ] 
A poultice. | 

Pie allay'd pains, but drew down the hu- 

ar, making the paſſages wider, and after to re- 
5 (8% hem. Temple. 
ov LTRY, 1. J. | poulet, French; pulli 
tr, Latin.] Domeſtick fowls. | 
Fan cock knew the ſox to be a common enemy 

_ Lag. ä 8 L'Eſtrange. 
5 _ cries, when Ilium was in flames, 

8 i the cock the widow'd peultry made. Dryd. 
Oe robbed a farmer of his poutry, and 
155 | m Wat at table, without giving him a 

pol xc Sevifte 
* E. . / ¶ ponzone, Ital. Sinner. 
* £16 Clay or talon of a bird of prey. 


- ad 


ludicrouſly to a big belly or 


| 


| As haggard hawk, preſuming to contend 


POU 


_With hardy fowl, about his able might, 

His weary pounces, all in vain doth ſpend 
To truſs the prey too heavy for his flight. Spenſer, 

The new diſſembl'd eagle, now endu'd 
With beak and peyrnces, Hercules purſu d. Dryden. 

"Twas a mean prey for a bird of his four-es. 

| Atterbury, 

2. The powder of gum ſandarach, ſo 
called becaufe it 1s thrown upon paper 
through a perforated box, 

To POUNCE. v. a. | fongonare, Italian.] 

1. To pierce; to perforate. 

Barbarous people, that go naked, do not only 
paint, but pounce and raiſe their ſkin, that the 
painting may not be taken forth, and make it into 
works. : Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 

2. To pour or ſprinkle through ſmall per- 
forations. : 

It may be tried by incorporating copple-duſt, by 
pouncing into the quickſilver. Bacon. 

3. To ſeize with the pounces or talons. 

Pou'NCED. adj. [from pounce.] PFur- 
niſhed with claws or talons. 

From a craggy cliff, 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young 
Strong pounc'd. T bomſon's Spring. 

Pou'nCET-BOX. 2. . | pounce and box.] 
A ſmall box perforated. 

He was perfumed like a milliner, | 
And, twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncetbox, which ever and anon | 
He gave his noſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

POUND. 2. /. [ pond, pund, Saxon; from 
pondo, Latin. 

-1. A certain weight, conſiſting in troy 
weight of twelve, in averdupois of ſix- 
teen ounces. 

He that ſaid, that he had rather have a grain 
of fortune than a pound of wiſdom, as to the things 
of this life, ſpoke nothing but the voice of wiſdom. 

South's Sermons. 

A pound doth conſiſt of ounces, drams, ſeruples. 

5 Wilkins. 

Great Hannibal within the balance lay, 

And tell how many pounds his aſhes weigh. Dryden. 

2. The ſum of twenty ſhillings. 

That exchequer of medals in the cabinets of the 
great duke of Tuſcany, is not worth ſo little as 
an hundred thouſand ound. Peacham of Antiquitics. 

He gave, whilſt ought he had, and knew no 


bounds ; | 
The poor man's drachma ſtood for rich men's 
pounds. x Harte. 


3. [From pindan, Saxon.] A pinfold ; 
an incloſure; a priſon in which beaſts 


are incloſed. 
I hurry, 
Not thinking it is levee-day, 
And find his honour in a p,, 
Hemm'd by a triple circle round. Sevift's Miſcellan. 


To Poux D. v. a. [punian, Saxon; whence 
in many places they uſe the word pur. ] 


1. To beat; to grind as with a peſtle. 
His mouth and noſtrils pour'd a purple tiocd, 
And pounded teeth came ruſhing with his blood. Dry. 
Would'ſt thou not rather chuſe a tmall renown, 
To be the mayor of ſome poor paitry town, 
To pound falſe weights and ſcanty meaſures break? 
Dryden. 
Tir'd with the ſearch, not finding what the iceks, 
With cruel blows the j 6ands her biubber d checks. 
Dryden. 
Shou'd their axle break, its overthrow 
Would cruſh, and pound to duſt the c:owd , below; 
Nor friends their friends, nor ſires their ton; 
could know. Dr yden s Juœe nul. 
Opaque white powder of glaſs, ſeen through a 
microſcope, exhibits fragments pellucid and colour- 
leſs, as the whole appeared to the naked eye before 


Pp O U 


| She deſcribes - 


How under ground the rude Riphean race | 
Mimick briſk cyder, with the brake's product wild 
Sloes pounded. Phili 55 
Litted peſtles brandiſh'd in the air, 
Loud ſtroaks with pounding ſpice the fabrick rend, 
And aromatick clouds ia fpires aſcend. Garth. 
2. To ſhut up; to impriſon, as in a pound. 
We'll break our walls, | 
Rather than they ſhall pcund us up. Shateſpcarce 
I ordered John to let out the good man's theep 
that were pcunded by night. Sgect᷑ator. 

Pou"xDaGE. 2. J. [from pound. 

1. A certain ſum deducted from a pound; 
a ſum paid by the trader to the ſervant 
that pays the money, or to the perſon 
who procures him cuſtomers. 

In poundage and drawbacks I loſe half my rent. 

1 Sæ bit. 
2. Payment rated by the weight of — 
commodity. | | 
Tonnage and poundage, and other duties upon 
merchandizes, were collected by order of the board. 
Clarendon. 

Poux DER. 2. J. [from pound. 

1. The name of a heavy large pear. 

Alcinous' orchard various apples bears, 
Unlike are bergamots and pourder pears. Drydem 

2. Any perſon or thing denominated from 
a certain number of pounds: as, 4 
ten pounder, a gun that carries a bullet 
of ten pounds weight; or in ludicrous 
language a man with ten pounds a year; 
in like manner, a note or bill is called 
a twenty pounder or ten pounder, from 
the ſum it bears. 
ſuffered to marry, under the penalty of deprivation. 

Swifts 

3. A peſtle. | Ainſworth. 

Pou'eETON. 2. J. ¶ porpee, French.] A 
puppet or little baby. 

Pouſricks. #./; In cookery, a meſs of 
victuals made of veal ſtakes and ſlices of 
bacon. Bailey, 


To POUR. v. a. [ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived from the Welſh bawrw.] 
1. To let ſome liquid out of a veſſel, or 


into ſome place or receptacle. 
If they will not believe thoſe figns, take of the 
water of the river, and pour it upon the dry land. 
Exodus, iv. 9. 
He ſtretched out his hand to the cup, and pcared 
of the blood of the grape, he poured out at the 
foot of the altar a feet ſmeliing ſavour unto the 
mot high. Ecclus, l. 15. 
A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring in 
oil and wine, and brought him to an inn. Luke, x. 
Your fury then boil'd upward to a fome; 
But ſince this meſſage came, you ſink and ſettle, 
As if cold water had been pour d upon you. Dryden. 
2. To emit; to give vent to; to ſend 
forth; to let out; to ſend in a contt- 


nued courſe. | 
ie thee hither, 

That I may pear my ipirits in thine ear, 

And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee trom the goiden' round. . 
London doth pour out her citizens; 

The mayor and all his brechren in beſt ſort, 

With the pleteians (warming. Shak p. Henry V. 

As thick as hail 

Came poſt on poſt; and every one did bear 

Thy praiſes in his kingdom s great detence, 

And ound them down before him. „. Macbeth. 
The devoiion of the heart is the tongue of the 

foul actuated and heated with love, it pours itfelf 

forth in ſupplications and prayers. Duppas. 
If we had greats or ſixpences current by lw, 


it was peunded. Bentley. | 
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POW 
cllat wanted one third of the ſilver by the ſtandard, 
who can imagine, that our neighbours would not 
Feur in quantities of ſuch money upon us, to the 
great loſs of the kinyzdom ? Locke. 
Ts it for thee che linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. Pope. 
Te Pour. v. . | 
1. To flream; to flow. 
2. Jo ruſh tumultuouſly, 
If the rude throng pur on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 


=> 


Stop ſhort. Cay. 
All his fleecy flock 

Pefcre him march, and pour into the rock, 

Not onc or male or female ſtay d behind. Pope. 


A ghaſtly band of giants, 
All pouring Cown the mountains, crowd the ſhore. 
Pope. 
A gathering throng, 4 
Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 
Pov! RER. z. /. from pour. ] One that 
pours. 
PovssE. n. J. The old word for pea/:; 
corrupted, as may ſeem, from pul/e. 
| Spen/er. 
But who ſhall judge the wager won or loſt ? 
That thall yonder herd groom and none other, 
Which over the peuſſe hitherward doth poſt, en.. 
Pour. . /. | a/ellus barbatus.] 
' 1. A kind of fiſh; a cod-fiſh. 
2. A kind of bird, | 


Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, 


heath-cock, and prut. Carew's Sur. of Cor ncuall. 
To Pour. v. 2. ¶ bouter, French. ] 
1. To look ſullen by thruſting out the lips. 
Like a miſbehav'd and ſullen wench, 
Thou pout'ft upon thy fortune and thy love. Shak. 
He had not din'd; 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold; and then 
We peut upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
I would adviſe my gentle readers, as they con- 
ſult the good of their faces, to forbear frowning 
upon loyaliſts, and pouring at the government. 
Audiſen's Freebolder. 
The nurſe remained pouting, nor would ſhe touch 
a bit during the whole dinner. Arbuthnot and Pape. 
2. To ſhoot out; to hang prominent. 
The ends of the wounds muſt come over one 
another, with a compreſs to preſs the lips equally 
down, which would otherwiſe become crude, and 
Pout out with great lips. Miſeman. 
Satyrus was made up betwixt man and goat, with 
a human head, hooked noſe, and pouting lips. Dryd. 


POWDER. . /. ¶ pouare, French. ] 
1. Duſt; any body comminuted 
g The calf which they had made, he burnt in the 
fire, and ground it to poauder. Exodus, xxxli. 20. 
2. Gunpowder. 
Tie ſeditious being furniſhed with artillery, 
\ pexvder, and ſhot, battered Biſhopſgate. Hayward. 
As to the taking of a town, there were few 
conquerors could fignalize themſelves that way, 
7 before the invention of powder and fortifications. 
; Addiſon. 
3. Sweet duſt for the hair. 
When th hair is ſweet through pride or luſt, 
The poder doth forget the duſt. Herbert. 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 
To ſave the powder from too rude a gale. Pope. 


To POWDER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
i. To reduce to duſt; to comminute ; to 
pound ſmall. 


with duſt. 
P:wider thy radiant hair, 
Wich if without ſuch aſhes thou would'ſt wear, 
I ou vche, to ali which come to look upon, 
Wart meant tor Phobus, would'ſt be Phaeton. 
Dome. 


2. | Poudrer, French.) To ſprinkle, as 


POW. 


In the galaxy, that milky way 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou ſee'ſt 
Powder'd with ſtars. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The pozvder'd footman 
Beneath his flapping hat ſecures his hair. 
3. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. 
If you embowel me to-day, I'il give you leave to 
fprevder me and cat me to-morrow. =Shakeſpeares 
Salting of oyſters, and pirodering of meat, 
keepeth them from putiefaction. Bacrn's Nat. Hit. 
My hair I never eder, but my chief 
Invention is to get me poder beef. Cleaweland. 
Immoderate feeding upon powdered beet, pickled 
meats, anchovy, and debauching with brandy, do 
inflame and acuate the blood. Harvey en Conjurips 
To Po'wDER. v. n. To come tumultu- 
ouſly and violently. A low corrupt 
word. 

Whilſt two comparions were diſputing it at 
ſword's point, down comes a kite pozudering upon 
them, and gobbets up both. L* Eftrarpe. 

Po'wDERBOX. 7. /. | powder and bex | 

A box in which powder for the hair is 


kept. 


Gay. 


There ſtands the toilette, 
The patch, the porwderbox, pulville, perfumes. Gay. 
Po'WDERKHORN, 2. . | pose der and Hern. 
A horn caſe in Which powder is kept 


for guns. 
You may ſtick your candle in a bottle or a o- 
derborn. Sevift. 


PO WD ERMILL. 2. . | poauder and mill. 
The mill in which the ingredients for 
gunpowder are ground and mingled. 

Upon the blowing up of a pocodermill, the win- 
dows of adjacent houſes are bent and blown out- 
wards, by the elaſtick force of the air within exert- 
ing itſelf, | Arbuthnot. 

Po'WwDER-ROOM. 7. /. | powder and room. 

The part of a ſhip in which the gun- 
powder is kept. 

The flame invades the poder rooms, and then 
Their guns ſhoot builets, and their vefſels men. 

; aller. 

PO WD ER-CHESTS. 7. J. On board 
ſhip, wooden triangular cheſts filed 
with gunpowder, pebble-ſtones, and 
ſuch like materials, ſet on fire when 
a ſhip is boarded by an enemy, which 
ſoon makes all clear before them. Did. 

Po'wDERING-TUB. 7. /. | powder and 
tub. | 

1. The veſſel in which meat is ſalted, 


When we view thoſe large bodies of oxen, what 


can we better conceit them to be, than ſo many 
living and walking pozedering-tubs, and that they 
have animam ſalis? More. 


2. The place in which an infected lecher 


is phy ſicked to preſerve him from pu- 
trefaction. | 
To the ſpital go, 
And from the prvd'ring-tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Teartheet. Shateſp. 
PO WDUER Y. adj. ¶ poudreux, Fr. from 
powder.) Duſty; friable. 

A brown p:wwdery ſpar, which holds iron, is 
found amongſt the iron ore. Widavard on Foſſils. 
PO'WER. 2. /. | pouvoir, French.] 

1. Command; authority ; dominion ; in- 
fluence of greatneſs. 

If law, authority, and peur deny not, 

It will go hard with poor Anthonio. Shakeſpeare. 

No man could ever have a juſt p-zver over the 

life of another, by right of property in land. Locke. 

Power is no blefling in itſelf, but when it is 

employed to protect the innocent. Swift. 
2. Influence; prevalence upon. 
If ever 
You meet in ſome freſh cheek the potoe/ of fancy, 


{ 


3 — 


3. Ability; force; reach. 


9. Sovereign; potentate. 


= 


10, One inveſted with dominion. 
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Then you ſhall know the wounds inviſibl 

That love's keen arrows make, 957 
This man had power with him, to Ahe 

forth to his death. Ba : en bg 
Dejected! no, it never ſhall be ſaid 1 

T bat fate had porver upon a Spartan foul; 

My mind on its own centre ſtands unmor d 

And ſtable, as the fabrick of the world. Dy! 


That which moveth God to work ;; 
and that which orderetli his work is wila: 
that which perfecteth his work is power = 

| I have ſuffer'd in your woe; 7 
Nor ſhall be wanting ought Within my Feed 
For your relief in my retreſhing bowr, Ds 

You ate ſtill living to enjoy the &128- e 
the good you have performed, and ee e by 
that your f5wer of doing generous attion: on 
be as extended as your will. Wt 

it is not in the f of the moſt enlarged Loa: 
ſtanding, to invent one new ſimple idea in the ai 
not taken in by the ways atorcmentioneg, Li, 

is not in the powwer of want or ſlavery to e 
them miſerable. A 

Though it be not in our peavey to make attic. 
tion no affliction ; yet it is in our / er to take af 
the edge of it, by a ſteady view of thoſe divine in, 
prepared for us in another ſtate. Attolsy, 


2500 


4. Strength ; motive; force, 


Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at Pleaſure 
move ſeveral parts of our bodies which were at ef: 
the effects allo that natural bodies are able to pro 
duce in one another occurring every moment t9 
our ſenſes, we both theſe ways get the ice ct 
Ferber. Lacke, 


5. The moving force of an engine. 


By underſtanding the true difference betwir: the 
weight and the pozuer, a man may add ſuch a fitting 
ſupplement to the ſtrength of the gy tut it 
ſhall move any conceivable weight, though it 
ſhould never ſo much exceed that force which th: 
power is naturally endowed with. Mili 


6. Animal ſtrength; natural ſtrength, 


Care, not fear; or fear not for themſelye;, 
altered ſomething the countenances of the tw 
lovers: but ſo as any man might perceive, waz 
rather an aſſembling of powers than dilmazedne's 
of courage. didry, 

He died of great years, but of Rrong heath ail 
puer. Facts. 


7. Faculty of the mind. 


I was in the thought, they were not fairies, an! 
yet the guiltineſs of my mind, the ſudden Juror! 
of my pozvers, drove the groſſneſs of the 1011 
into a received belief. Shai: pern. 

In our little world, this ſoul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty d, 

Doth uſe, on divers objects, divers proverty | 
And ſo are her effects viverſity'd. Davin 

Maintain the empire of the mia! over the vt, 
and keep the appetites of the one in due fee 
to the reaſoning p;zvers of the other. Ai be, 

The defign of this ſcience is d retcue rſs 
ſoning pu from their unhappy havery and duck: 
neſs. | W's 


8. Government; right of governing: cot. 


relative to /aljection. 

My labour 
Honeſt and lawful, to deferve my food Move 
Of thoſe who have me in their civil f2roers . 
ith what heats tel 


Is ſurpriſing to conſider w | 
<p o the K 9 


two oꝛvers have conteſted their title t 


5 ae 
dom of Cyprus, that is in the hands 0! the 1 . 
Adcdii:n cn 170 


After the tribulation of thoſe days ba 245 
be darkened, and the pozwers 01 the heaven, . a 
ſhaken. | ;- 

The fables turn d ſome men to flow 18, 

And others did with brutih forms inv*! ? 

And did of others make cele:tia! 1 
Like angels, which ſtill travel, Jr E | 


„ 
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If there's a Pri above me 
is all nature Cries Alou : 
_ 18 9 he muſt delight in virtue. 


fon 
| ivintY. 
5 37 fd Merciful grit 2 
„alen in me the curſed thoughts, tat nature 
ore to in repoſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
ge” down thyſelt, and only ſtrive to raiſe | 
The tory of thy Maker's ſacred name; ; 
of all thy powers, that bleſſed ont e 
4. oives thee pow'r to be and uſe the ſame. 
1 Oe Davies. 
DE RY "2 £ ke 
With indignation, thus he bro 
Hi: re fence, and the porv'rs beſpoke. Dryden. 
i Tell me, a | 
are the gods the better for this gold? 
offers from his wealthy ſtore 


ibes the pozo'rs to give him more. 
Dryden. 


What 
The wretch that 
Theſe preſents, br 


t; army; military force. 
7 = to wh him the more miſchief, ſent 


over his brother Edward with a pozver of Scots 

aud Redharks into Ireland, where they got foot- 

Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

Never ſuch a posber, 

| For any foreign preparation, 

Was levied in the body of a land. 
Who leads his pb r? 
badet whoſe goveinment come they along? Shak. 
My heart, dear Harry, 
Thros many a northward look, to ſee his father 
Lurz up his foro'rs 3 but he did long in vain. Shas 
Gazelius, upon the coming of the baſſa, va- 
Virtly itfned forth with all his power, and gave 
bm battle. | LKnolles. 
1j. A large quantity; a great number. 
In low language : as, a power of good 
things, Force, French. 

Po'winaÞie. adj. [from power.] Ca- 
pable of performing any thing. Not 
in uſe, 

That you may ſee how porverable time is in 
atoring tongues, I will ſet down the Lord's prayer 
4 it was tranſlated in ſundry ages. Camden. 

Pow ERF U L. adj. ¶ power and full. ] 

inveſted with command or authority 


I. In 
potent, | 
2. Fercible; mighty. 

We have ſuſtain d one day in doubtful fight, 
Nhat heaven's lord hath pozwerfullej} to fend 7 
Ageind us from about his throne. Milton. 
' Eenry II. endeavouring to eftabliſh his grand- 


ing · 


Shak ſpeare. 


liter Jaws, met with pezverful oppoſition from 
uchbiſhop Becket. | : Ayliffes 
„ L®,cacious : as, a powerful medicine. 


Punta ULLY. adv, [from powerful. ] 
»:cntly ; mightily 5 efficaciouſly; for- 


(151), 
an and other porwerfiilly lucid bodies 
N gur eyes- Beyle. 
„ning a privilege belonging to riper years, 
t 4%: a child mult not aſpire, you do but add 


ww ive to your example, and recommend the 
Al. en more praverfu'ly. | Locle. 
pie lj i . . 
vet re che revelation of the goſpel, the wicked- 
3%. and impenitency of the heathen world was 


„ ver) 
age men moſt porverfully to forſake their 
me Tillocſon. 

e Jin gold upon all the golden coaſt of 
0 mnt, 15 <.tplved by the rains falling there 
„ merevibie force, pirverfully beating off the 
with, We. dward. 

FUW#2PULNESS, n. J. [from foewwer ful. 
eser; efficacy; might; force. 

-A ch UL ſtands upon the power ulncfs of the 
„ e teligion, that he makes it beyond all rhe 
5 0! moral piuloſyphy, ſtrongly effectual to 

UN Vit, and plant in men all kind of virtue. 


Hakewill on Providence 


PRA 


| Po wznT 288. adj. [ from poauer.] Weak; 


impotent. 
I give you welcome with a pozv'rleſs hand, 
But with a heart full of unſtained love. Shakeſpeare. 


Pox. . /. [properly pocks, which origi- 
nally ſigniſied ſmall bags or puſtules; 
of the fame original, perhaps, with 
powke or pouch. We {till uſe pock, for a 
ſingle puſtule; poccar, Saxon; pocken, 
Dutch. } 

1. Puſtules; effloreſcencies; exanthema- 
tous eruptions. It is uſed of many 
eruptive diſtempers. 

O! if to dance all night and dreſs all day 


Charm'd the ſmall pox, or chac'd old age away. 
: Milton. 


2. The venereal diſeaſe. This is the 


ſenſe when it has no epithet. 
Though brought to their ends by ſome other 
apparent diſeaſe, yet the pox hath been judged the 


foundation. | Wiſcman. 
Wilt thou ſtill ſparkle in the box, 
Canſt thou forget thy age and pov? Dorſet. 


Por. u. J. [appoyo, Spanith 3 appuy, poids, 
French. ] A rope dancer's pole. 
To Poze. v. a, To puzzle. See Pos 
and APpPposE. | 
And fay you ſo? then I ſhall poze you quickly. 
Shakeſpearc. 
Of human infirmities I ſhall give inſtances, not 
that 1 deſign to pre them with thoſe common 
enigmas of magnetiſm, fluxes and refluxes. Glanv. 
PRACTICABLE. adj. | pradticable, Fr.] 
1. Performable; feaſible; capable to be 
practiſed. | 
This falls out for want of examining what is 
Practicable and what not, and for want again of 
meaſuring our force and capacity with our deſign. 
-L* Eftrauge. 
An heroick poem ſhould be more like a glaſs of 
nature, figuring a more pradicable virtue to us, 
than was done by the ancients. Dryden. 


nimity. Atterbury. 
Some phyſicians have thought, that if it were 
practicable to keep the humours of the body in an 
exact balance of each with its oppoſite, it might be 
immortal; but this is impoſſible in the practice. 
Soft. 
2. Aſſailable; fit to be aſſailed: as, a 
practicable breach. 
PRA'CTICABLENESS. u. /. from practi- 
cable.) Poſſibility to be performed. 
PrA'CTICABLY. adv. from practicable.] 
In ſuch a manner as may be performed. 
The meaneſt capacity, when he ſees a rule 
practicably applied before his eyes, can no longer 
be at a lots how it is to be performed. Rogers, 
PRACTICAL. adj. | practicus, Lat. pra- 
tigue, French; from practice.] Relat- 
iny ic ion; not merely ſpeculative, 
"The unge of God was no lets reſplendent in 
man's praciical underſtanding z namely, that ſtore- 
houſe of the ſoul, in which are treaſured up the 
rules of action and the ſceds of morality. Sourh, 
Religion comprehends the knowledge of its prin- 
Ciples, and a ſuitable life and practice; the fi: tt, 
being tpeculative, may be called knowledge ; and 
the latter, becauſe tis practical, wiſdom. Tillaſau. 
PR CTICATLT. adv. [from practical. 


1. In relation to action. 
2, By practice; in real ſact. 
I honour her, having praZica!ly found her among 
the better ſort of trees. Ileævel s Vocal * 
PRACTICALNESS. 2. /. ¶ from practical. 
The quality of being practical. 
PRACTICE. 2. /. [meaxlins; pratique, 
French. ] 


This is a practicable degree of chriſtian magna- | 


PRA 


1. The habit of doing any thing. 
2, Uſe; cuſtomary uſe. 
Obſolete words may be laudably revived, when 
they are more ſounding, or more ſigni ficant than 


thoſe in practice. Dryden. 

Of ſuch a practice when Ulyſſes told; 
Shall we, cries one, permit 
This lewd romancer and his bant'ring wit? 

3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 

I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, 

Deſpite his nice fence and his active practice. Shake 
4. Actual performance, diſtinguiſhed from 
theory. : 

There are two functions of the ſoul, contempla- 
tion and practice, according to that general diviſion 
of objects, ſome of which only entertain our ſpecu- 
lations, others alſo employ our actions; fo the 
underſtanding, with relation to theſe, is divided 
into ſpeculative and practick.  Jouthe 

5. Method or art of doing any thing. 
6. Medical treatment of diſeaſes. 

This difeaſe is beyond my practice; yet I have 
known thoſe which have walked in their ſleep, 
who have died holily in their beds. Sbabeſpeare. 

7. Exerciſe of any profeſlion. 

After one or more ulcers formed in the lungs, 
I never, as I remember, in the courſe of above 
forty years pracrice, ſaw more than two recover. 

Blackmsres 

8. [Ppzr, Saxon, is cunning, ſlyneſs, and 

thence prat, in Douglaſs, is a trick or 

fraud; latter times, forgetting the ori- 

ow of words, applied to practice the 

enſe of prat.] Wicked ſtratagem; bad 
artifice. A ſenſe not now in uſe, 

He ſought to have that by practice, which 


Tate. 


thus to deliver us. Sidney. 
With ſuſpicion of practice, the king was ſuddenly 

turned. Sid rey. 
It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand, 

The practice and the purpoſe of the king. Shakeſp. 

Shall we thus permit 

A blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 

On him ſo near us? this needs muſt be practice; 

Who knew of your intent and coming hither ? Sha. 

Wiſe ſtates prevent purpoſes 

Before they come to practice, and foul practices 

Before they grow to act. Denham's Sopby. 
Unreaſonable it is to expect that thoſe who lived 

before the riſe and condemnation of hereſies, ſhould 

come up to every accurate form of expreſſion, 

which long experience afterwards found neceſſary, 

to guard the faith, againſt the ſubtile practices, or 

provoking inſults of its adverſaries Vaterland. 

PRA'CTICK. adj. [| -exino;;3 practicus, 
Latin; pratigue, French. 
1. Relating to action; not merely theore- 


tical. | 
When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter d libertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſteal his fweet and honied ſentences ; 
So that the act and prafick part of life 
Mutt be the miſtreſs to this theorick. SHabeſprare. 


by mutual calumnies, forfeit the practick. 
Government F the Tongue. 
True piety without ceſſation toſt 
By theories, the practie part is lot. 
2. In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify, ſly; art- 
ful. 
She uſed hath the fracti pain 
Of this falic footman, cloak'd with fimpiencſe, 
Senger. 
Thereto his ſubt' le engines he doth bend, 
His ractick wit, and his fair filed tongue, 
With thouiind other Heights. 


To PRA'CTISE. v. a. [r:axinc; 3 pra- 
tiguer, French. 


SH en cr. 


1. 0 


he could not by prayer; and being allowed ta 
' viſit us, he uſed the opportunity of a fit time 


Whilſt they contend for ſpeculacive truth, they, 


Denham. g 
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PRAGMA'TICK, 


PRA 
1. To do habitually. 


Incline not my heart to praiſe wicked works 
with men that work iniquity. Pſalm cxli. 4+ 
2. To do; not merely to profeſs : as, 10 
practi ſe /aw or phy/ich. g 
3. To uſe in order to habit and dexterity. 
At practis d diſtances to cringe, not fight. Milt. 
To PRACTISE. v. . 
1. To form a habit of acting in any 
manner, - | 


Will truth return unto them that prad7iſe in her? 
Ecclus. 


They ſhall practiſe how to live ſecure, Milton. 
Oft have we wonder'd 
How ſuch a ruling ſpirit you cou'd reftrain, 
And praiſe firſt over yourſelf to reign, aller. 
2. To tranſact; to negotiate ſecretly, 
I've prafis'd with him, 
And found a means to let the victor know, 
That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. Addiſ. 
3. To try artifices. 

Others by guilty artifice and arts 

Of promis'd kindneſs practiſe on our hearts; 

With expectation blow the paſſion up, 

She fans the fire without one gale ot hope. Eranv. 
4. To uſe bad arts or ſtratagems. 

If you there 

Did praiſe on my ſtate, your being in Egypt 

Might be my queſtion. Shakeſpeare's Aut. and Clecp. 
If thou do'ſt him any flight diſgrace, he will 

praiſe againſt thee by poiſon. Shake As yu like its 
5. To uſe medical methods. | 

I never thought I ſhould try a new experiment, 
being little inclined to praiſe upon others, and 
as little that others ſhould praiſe upon me. 

| Temple's Miſce!lanics. 
6. To exerciſe any profeſſion. 
PRACTISANR T. 2. J. [from To pradi/e.] 
An agent. 
Here enter'd Pucelle and her practiſants. 
Shakeſpeare. 
PRACTISER. z. J. [from To prachiſe. 
1. One that practiſes any thing; one 
that does any thing habitually. 

We will, in the principles of the politician, ſhew 
how little efficacy they have to advance the practiſer 
of them to the things they aſpire to. South, 

2. One who preſcribes medical treatment. 

Sweet practiſer, thy phyſick I will try, 

That miniſters thine own death if I die. Shakeſp. 

I had reaſoned myſelf into an opinion, that the 
uſe of phyſicians, unleſs in ſome acute diſeaſe, was 
a venture, and that their greateſt praiſers practiſed 
leait upon themſelves. Temples 

PRACTITIONER. 2. /. from practice. 
1. He who is engaged in the actual exer- 


ciſe of any art. 
The author exhorts all gentlemen practitioners 
to exerciſe themſelves in the tranſlatory. Arbutb. 
I do not know a more univerſal and unneceſſary 
miſtake among the clergy, but eſpecially the 
younger frat? itionerse Sift. 


2. One who uſes any ſly or dangerous arts. 


There are ſyme papiſtical prafiticners among you. 


Whitgifte. 


3- One who does any thing habitually. 

He muſt be firſt an exerciſed, thorough-paced 
practitioner of theſe vices himſelf. Sous. 

PRACO'GNIT A. u. . [Latin] Things 
previouſly known in order to under- 
ſtanding ſomething elſe: thus the ſtruc- 
ture of the human body is one of the 
præcegnita of phy ſick. 

Either all Knowledge does not depend on certain 
præcognita or general maxims, called principles, or 
elſe theſe are principles. Locle. 

FRAGMA-TICE. © adj. [ redywarz ; 

pragmatigque, Fr.] 


Meddling; impertinently buſy ; aſſum- | 


— 


PRA1'SER. 1. J. [from praiſe.] One who 


PRAISEWO'RTHY. adj. | praiſe and wor- 


PRA 


ing buſineſs without leave or invita- | 


tion. 
No ſham fo groſs, but it will paſs upon a weak 
man that is pragmatical and inquiſitive. Z'Eftr. 
Common eſtimation puts an ill character upon 
pregmatick meddling people. Gow. of the Tongue. 
He underſtands no more of his own affairs, than 
a child; he has got a fort of a pragmatical filly jade 
of a wife, that pretends to take him out of my 
hands. | Arbuthnet. 
The fellow grew ſo pragmatical, that he took 
upon him the government of my whole family. 
v8 Arbuthnots 
Such a backwardneſs there was among good 
men to engage with an uſurping people, and prag- 
matical ambitious orators. Swift. 
They are pragmatic.:! enough to ſtand on the 
watch tower, but who aſſigned them the poſt ? 
Sevift. 
PRAGMA'TICALLY. adv. [from pragma- 
tical.] Meddlingly ; impertinently. 
PRAGMA'TICALNESS. 2. J. [from prag- 
matical.] The quality of intermeddling 


without right or call. 
PRAISE. . J. [ prijs. Dutch.] 
1. Renown ; commendation ; fame ; ho- 
nour; celebrity. | 
Beſt of fruits, whoſe taſte has taught 
The tongue, not made for ſpeech, to ſpeak thy 
praiſe. Milton. 
Lucan, content with praiſe, may lie at eaſe 
In coſtly grotts and marble palaces ; 
But to poor Baſſus what avails a name, 
To ſtarve on compliments and empty fame ? Dryd. 
2. Glorification; tribute of gratitude; 
laud. : | 
He hath put a new ſong in my mouth, even 
praiſe unto our God, Pſalm xl. 3. 
To God glory and praiſe. Milton, 
3. Ground or reaſon of praiſe, 
Praiſeworthy actions are by thee embrac'd; 
And *tis my praiſe to make thy praiſes laſt. Dryd. 
To PRAISE, w. a. | prijſen, Dutch.] 
1. To commend; to applaud ; to cele- 
brate. . ä 
Will God incenſe his ire 
For ſuch a petty treſpaſs, and not praiſe 
Rather your dauntleſs virtue ? Milton. 
We praiſe not Hector, though his name we know 
Is great in arms; tis hard to praiſe a foe. Dryden. 
2. To glorify in worſhip. | 
The ſhepherds returned, glorifying and praiſing 
God for all the things that they had heard and 
ſeen. Luke, ii. 20. 
One generation ſhall praiſc thy works to another, 
and declare thy mighty works. Pjalm cxlv. 4. 
They touch'd their golden harps, and hymning 


frais'd 
God and his works. Milton. 
Pra SEFUL. adj. | praiſe and full. 
Laudable; commendable. Not now 
in uſe. | a0 = 


Of whoſe high praiſe, and praiſeful bliſs, 
Goodneſs the pen, heaven the paper is, 
He ordain'd a lady for his priſe, 

Generally praiſeful, fair and young, and ſkill'd in 

houſewiferies. Chapman's Iliad. 


Siancy. 


praiſes; an applauder ; a commender, 

We men and praiſers of men ſhould remember, 

that if we have fuch excellencies, it is reaſon to 

think them excellent creatures, of whom we are. 

Sidney. 

Forgive me, if my verſe but ſay you are 

A Sidney: but in that extend as far 

As loudeſt praiſers. Ben Jenſau's Epigrams. 
Turn 8 850 who knows I 85 this _ 

And uſeth oft, when ſuch a heart miſlays, 

To make it good; for ſuch a praiſer prays. Donne. 


PR AME. 1. J. A flat- bottomeg boar. 


To PRANCE. v. a. ¶ pronken, Dutch 10 
3 


2. To ride gallantly and ofentatiout; 


prarks you have taken notice o 
Pra's0Nn. nf. [mean] 


thy.) , deſerving praiſe. 


P R A 
The Tritonian goddeſs having heard 


Her blazed fame, which all the world 
Came down to prove the truth, an 0 \ 


For her praiſewsr thy workmanſhip to yield 


Since men have left to do prjjewyp, rt 
Moſt think all praiſes Ration —_ ve ) 
That ſound; and that authority with ker n » 
AS to be rais'd by her is only fame. 1 : 

Firmus, who ſeized upon Egypt, was Aft 
praiſeworthy, that he encourazed trade. 4:4; fn 


3 at lt, 


ſet one's ſelf to ſhow, 


1. To ſpring and bound in high mett!s 


Here's no fantaſtick maſk, nor dance 
But of our kids that friſk and Prurce; : 
Nor wars are ſeen, 
Unleſs upon the green 
Two harmleſs lambs are butting one the otbe- 
22 
With mud fill'd high, the rumblin; 3 
near, 
Now rule thy prancing ſteeds, 1:c'd charioteer. Ca 
Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them, 7 


To ſpring the fence, to rein the prancing ſteed. 


Tha in, 


The horſes hoofs were broken by meas: . 
the prancings, the praucing: of their mi 2hty ere. 
7 3 geh,. 
TH inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the feld, 
Strow'd with Rome's citizens, and ding! {1 
ſlaughter, 
His horſes hoofs wet with patrician blood. Ad 


3. To move in a warlike or ihowy manrer, 


We ſhould neither have meat to eat, no: u! 
facture to clothe us, unleſs we could grant 22h, 
in coats of mail, or eat braſs. Keri. 


To PRANK. v. a. [ pron den, Dutch.) To 


decorate ;z to dreſs or ad;uit to oftents- 


tion. 
Some prank their ruffs, and others time Jy" 
Their gay attire. | Sprue 
In wine and meats ſhe flow'd above the bank, 
And in exceſs exceeded her own might, 
In ſumptuous tire ſhe joy d herleit to prone, | 
But of her love too laviſh. Sper] 
Theſe are tribunes of the people, 
The tongues o th* common mouth: I deſpiſe ran. 
For they do prank them in authority 25 
Againſt all noble ſufferance. Slale uu. 
Your high ſelf, | 
The gracious mark o th' land, you have obſcur's 
With a ſwain's wearing; and me, poor low.) i 
Moſt goddeſs-like rant d up. Mal. Hanes Jus, 
Tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks, her mind attracts " 11 
a Cie b 
J had not unlock d my lips 
In this unhallow'd air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment as mine eie, 
Obtruding falſe rules, prank? in realon's 220! Mu. 


PRAN K. 2. . A frolick; a wild ligdt; 


a ludicrous trick; a miſchievous act. 4 


word of levity. 

Lay home to him; 
Tell him, his pranks have been too broad 4 1 
with. ien, 

Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, 
Thy lewd, peſtif rous and diiJenti-us rer. F.- 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. OW” 
They cauſed the table to be covered and met 
on, which was no ſooner ſet down, tian 18 5 


the harpies, and played their accuitomec Fa. 


and played a thele 
f. Aadiln Guards 
A leek: allo 2 
Bailey. 


They put on their clothes, 


ſea weed as green as 4 leek. 


To RATE. . #. [ prates, Doich.] f, 


od df. es: tad 
. 


P R A 
without weight; to 


d 
talk careleſly a to be loquacious ; 


chatter ; to tattle ; 


to prattle. 


His knowledge or ſxill is in prating too much. 


Tu . 
Behold me, which owe f 
& moiety of the throne, here ng, 
To prate and talk for life and honour, fore _ 
Wi pleaſe to hears Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
A his ſtarved juſtice hath prated to me of the 
v1dneſs of his youth, and the feats he hath done 
nt Turnbal-ſtreet; and every third word a lie. 
an Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
After Flammock and the blackſmith had, by 
joint and ſeveral ratings, found tokens of conſent 
in the multitude, they offered themſelves to lead 
theme | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Oh liden with attentive ſight 
To what my prating eyes indite ! Cleaveland. 
Wit nontenſe would the fool thy maſter prate, 
When thou, his knave, canſt talk at ſuch a rate? 
Dryden. 
She firſt did wit's prerogative remove, 
d made a fool preſume to prate of love. Dryden. 
Tui ie the way of the world; the deaf will 
„er difcords in muſick. Watts. 
Pare. 2. J. [from the verb.] Tattle; 
licht talk; unmeaning loquacity. 
ir 1 talk to him; with his innocent prate, 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead. Shake/ps 
Would her innocent prate could overcome me; 
Ou! what a conflict do I feel. Denbam's Sopby. 


Al 


Prza'rer, 4. J. [from prate.] An idle 


talker; a chatterer. 
When expectation rages in my blood, 
I; this a time, thou prater! hence, begone. 
Southern. 
Pas“ TrIx Lr. adv. [from prate.] With 
tittle tattle; with loquacity. 
PRA'TIQUE. n. J. [French ; prattica, 
[talian, ] 
ſhip to traffick in the ports of Italy, 
upon a certificate that the place from 
whence he came is not annoyed with 
any in fectious diſeaſe. Bailey. 
7; PRA'TTLE. v. . [diminutive of 
rate.] To talk lightly ; to chatter ; to 
be trivially loquacious. 
I prattle 
nz too wildly, and my father's precepts 
Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
t te great ones do, the leſs will prattle of. 
Shazeſpeare. 
f French woman teaches an Englith girl to 
Cale and rex French, by only frattiing to her. 
Locke. 
There 1, not fo much pleaſure to have a child 
ft» agreeably, as to reaſon well. Locke on Educ. 
His tongue, his jraitling tongue, had chang'd 
Um ouite 
To footy blackneſs, from the pureſt white. Addif. 
A lie Vrely ruſtick, trained up in ignorance 


SHmeth; 2 
} therein do forget. 
1 
110 


W. 


ks Prejudice, Wall prattle treafon a whole evening. 


| Addison. 
I miſt ratile on, as afore, 
Ard beg vour pardon, yet this half hour. Priar. 
Let erritous boys and prattling nurſes tell, 
H it tre retival of Paul be clear, | 
N vat; from (1, ra! horn ſhall ſtrow the year. Gay. 
{=> 117. 2. / {from the verb.] Empty 
tain; triffing Joquacity. | 
„ha a theatre the eyes of men, 
e 4v-grac'd actor leaves the. tage, 
Ha F ent on him that enters next, 
lng hs Pratiie to be tedious. Shake Rich. II. 
The bookith theorick, - : 
„„the tozel conſuls can propoſe 
be. without prftic, 
8 N - Shakeſpeare”s Othello, 
the n nificant p ratele and endleſs garrulity of 
c:4210p2y of the ſchools, Carville, 
Ver. II. 


1 » : 1 
Wherein the 


A licence for the maſter of a | 


PRA 
 Pra'TTLER, . . [from praztle.) A 
trifling talker ; a chatterer. 

Poor prattler ! how thou taik'it, 

Pratiler, no more, I ſay; 
My thoughts muſt work, but like a noiſeleſs ſphere, 
Harmonious peace muſt rock them all the day; 
No room for prattlers there. Herbert. 
PrRA'viTY. 2. . [ pravitas, Lat.] Cor- 
ruption ; badneſs; malignity. 
Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot; 
And therefore was law given them, to evince _ 
Their natural pravity. Milion's Paradil- Laſt. 

More people go to the gibbet for want of timely 
correction, than upon any incurable previty of 
nature. L' Effrange. 

I will ſhew how the pravity of the will could 
influence the underſtanding to a dilbelict of Chritt- 
ianity. Senth. 

PRawn. z. J. A ſmall cruitaccous fith, 
like a ſhrimo, but larger. 

I had frazons, and borrowed a meſs of vinegar. 

Db ke!bearee 
To PRaAY. v. n. [ prier, French; pregare, 
Italian. 
1. To make petitions to heaven. 

J will buy with you, ſell with you; but I will 
not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with 
vou. Shah feare. 

Pray for this good man and his iſſue. Shakeſp. 

Ne er throughout the year to church thou go'tt, 
Except it be to pray againſt thy foes. SHabeſpeare. 

I tell him, we ſhall ſtay here at the leaſt a 
month; and he heartily prays, ſome occaſion may 
detain us longer. Shakeſpeare. 

Is any ſick ? let him call for the elders of the 
church, and let them pray over him. James, v. 14. 

Unfſkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton. 

He that prays, deſpairs not; but ſad is the 
condition of him that cannot pray; happy are 
they that can, and do, and love to do it. Jayler. 

Thou, Turnus, ſhalt atone it by thy fate, 

And pray to heav'n for peace, but pray too late. 
D:yden. 

He prais'd my courage, pray d for my ſucceſs ; 
He was ſo true a father of his country, 

To thank me for defending ev'n his foes. Dryden. 

They who add devotion to ſuch a lite, muit be 
ſaid to pray as Chriſtians, but live as heathens. 

Law. 

Should you pray to God for a recovery, hw 
raſh would it be to accuſe God of not hearing 
your prayers, becauſe you found your diſeaſe ſtill 
to continues Nude. 

2. l' o entreat; to aſk ſubmiſſively. 
You ſhall find | 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to. Shoke!prarce 

Pray that in towns and temples of :enown, 

The name of great Anchiſes may be known. Dryd, 

3. I Pray; that is, { pray you zo 7e!l mol 
is a ſlightly ceremonious form of intro- 
ducing a queſtion. | 

But I pray, in this mechanical formation, 

when the ferment was expanded to the extremities 
of the arteries, why did it not break throug the 
receptac'e ? Bentley's Serwis. 
4. Sometimes only pray elliptically. 
Barnard in ſpirit, tenſe and truth abounds ; 
Pray then what wants he? fourſcore thouſmd 
| pounds. Pepe. 
To PAY. 4. do: | 
1. To ſupplicate; to implore; to addreſs 
with ſubmiſlive petitions. 

How much more, if we prey him, will his ear 

ze open, and his heart to pity incline? Miltin. 
2. To afk for as a ſupplicant. | 

He that will have the benefit of this act, mult 
pray a prohibition before a ſentence in the eccic 
ſiaſtical court. | Ar 

3. To cutreat in ceremony or form. 


Shabeſpeare. 


PRE 
2 collegue Antonius I may ſpeak with 


im; a 
And as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him with the tribuncs come to me. 
- Ben Jonſon. 
PRAYER. 2. J. [ priere, French. ] 
1. Petition to heaven. 
They did ſay their prayers, and addreſs'd them 
Again to ſleep. Shazeſpeare's Macbeth. 
O remember, God! 
O hear her prayer for them as now for us. Shakeſp. 
My lcart's defire and prayer to God for Iſrael is, 
that they might be ſaved. Romans, x. 1. 
Unreoſonable and abſurd ways of life, whether 
in labour or diverſion, whether they conſume our 
time or our money, are Ike unreaſonable and abſurd 


frayers, and are as truly an offence to God. Law. 


2. Mode of petition. 

The ſclemn worſhip of God and Chriſt is ne- 
glected in many congregations ; and inſtead thereof, 
an indigetted form and conception of extemporal 
prayer is uſed. White. 

3. Practice of ſupplication. 

Were he as famous and as bold in war, 

As he is fan's for mildneſs, peace, and prayer. 
Shakeſpeare 
4. Single formule of petition, 

He fell to his devotions on that behalf, and made 

thoſe two excellent prayers which were publithed 


immediately atter his death. Fell. 
Sighs now breath'd 

Inutterable, which the ſpirit of prayer 

Infpir'd. x Milton. 


No man can always have the ſame ſpiritual plea- 
ſure in his -prayers; for the greateſt ſaint; have 
ſometimes ſutfered the baniſhment of the heart, 
fometimes are fervent, ſometimes they feel a bar. 
renneſs of devotion ; tor this ſpirit comes and goes. 

5 N Taylor. 
5. Entreaty ; ſubmiſſive 1mportunity. 

Prayer among men is ſuppoſed a means to change 
the perſon to whom we pray; but prayer to God 
doth not change him, but fits us to recerve the 
things prayed for. | Stilling fleets 

PRA'YERBOOK. 2. / [| prayer and book. ] 
Book of publick or private devotions. 
Get a prayerbeck in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen 
For on that ground III build a holy deſcant. Shak, 

I know not the names or number of the family 
which now reigns, farther than the prayerbook in- 
forms me. | Soifte 

PRE. [ pre, Latin.) A particle which, 
prefixed to words derived from the 
Latin, marks priority of time or rank, 

To PREACH: v. . { predice, Latin; 
preſcher, Fr.] To pronounce a publick 
diſcourſe upon ſacred ſubjects. 

From that time Jeſus began to reach. Mattherys 

Prophets preach of thee at jeruſalem. Nehemiabe 

It is evident in the apoſtles preaching at Jeruſa- 
len: and cifewhere, that at che firſt propoſal of the 
truth cf Chriſt to them, and the doctrine of re- 
pentance, whole multitudes received the faith, 
and came in. Hamme ud. 

Divinity would not paſs the yard and loom, the 
forge or anvil, nor pre ing be taken in as an 
catier ſupplementary trade, by thoſe that diſliked 
the pains of the ron. ' Decay of Piety. 

As he was ſeat by his father, fo were the apoſtles 
commillioacd by him ts proach to the gentile world. 

Decay of 7 x ICY 

The thape of dur cathedral is not proper for our 
#r:2. ting auditories, but rather the figure cf an 
amphitlicatre with galleries. Craunt. 

70 PREACH. 2. a. 

i. Fo proclaim or publiſh in religious 
orations. | | 

The Jew? of TheTalonica had knowledge, that 
the word of God was preached! of Paul. Aas. 

He decreed to commꝭ ſſionate męſſengers to prowb 
this covenant to all manxind. Hun mund. 
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PRE | 
2. To inculcate publickly ; to teach with 


earneſtneſs. ö 
There is not any thing publickly notified, but 


we may properly ſay it is preached. Hooker. 
He oft to them preach'd 
: Milton. 


Converſion and repentance. : 

Can they enge up equality of birth, 
And tell us how we all began from earth? Dryden. 

Among the reſt, the rich Galeſus lies, N 
A good old man while peace he preach'd in vain, 
Amidſt the madneſs of th' unruly train. Dryden. 

Preacn. . J. [pręſche, French; from 
the verb.] A diſcourſe; a religious 
oration. Not in uſe. 

This overſight occaſioned the French ſpitefully 
to term religion in that ſort exerciſed, a mere 
preach. Hooker. 

Prea'cntR. 2. /. [| preſcheur, French; 
from preach. |] 
1. One who diſcourſes publickly upon re- 

ligious ſubjects. 

The Lord gave the word ; great was the company 
of the preachers. Pjaln Ixviiie 11. 

You may hear the ſound of a preacher”s voice, 
when you cannot diſtinguiſh what he faiths Bacon. 

Here lies a truly honeſt man, 

One of thoſe few that in this town 

Honour all preachers ; hear their own. Craſhaw. 
2. One who inculcates any thing with 

earneſtneſs and vehemence. 

No preacher is liſtened to but Time, which 

gives us the ſame train of thought, tnat elder 
people have tried in vain to put into our head: 
before. | Scott. 
PREACHMENT. 7. J [from preach.) A 
ſermon mentioned in contempt; a dii- 
courſe ffectedly ſolemn. 

Was't you, that revell'd in our parliament, 

And made a preachment of your high deiceat?* SB. 

All this is but a preacher upon the text. L A. 


PREA'MBLE. 2. / | preambule, French. 
Something previous; introduction; pre- 
face. 

How were it poſſible that the church ſhould any 
way elſe with ſuch caſe and certainty provide, that 
none of her children may, as Adam, ditlemble 
that wretchedneſs, the penitent conteilion whereot 
is ſo neceſſary a j reamble, eſpecially to common 
prayer? | HURT « 

Truth as in this we do not violate, ſo neither 
is the ſame gainſayed or croſſed, no not in thote 
very preambles placed before certain reacings, wherein 
the ſteps of the Latin ſervice book have been ſorne- 
what too nearly followed. H-9t x. 

Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and divers conteſta- 
tions with the queen, all prean:b/:s of ruin, though 
now and then he did wring out ſume petty con- 
tentments. Noten. 

This preamble to that hiſtory was not improper 
for this relation. Clarendon's Hiſtty of the Red ellicu. 

With :reambles ſweet 
Of charming ſymphony the, introduce 
Their ſacred ſong, and waken raptures high. Milt. 

I will not detain you with a long reamLle. Dryd. 

PREAMBULARY. ) adj. from preamble.) 

PREA MBUILOUS. Previous, Not in 
uſe, though not inelegant. 

He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, 
but deftroyeth the principle preambiious unto all 
belief, and puts upon us the remoteſt error from 
truth. Brecon. 

PREAPPREHE'NSION. . J. | pre and ap- 
prebend.] An opinion formed before 
examination. | 

A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eves, 
but ſuch as regarding the clouds, behold them in 
ſhapes conformable to preapprehenſionte Breen: 

Paras E. . /. Preſs; crowd. Sper/cr. 
See PRESS. Obſolete. 


PRE ; 


A hip into the ſacred ſeas, 
New-buile, now launch we; and from out our preaſe 
Chuſe two and fifty youths. | Chapman. 

PREA'SING. part. adj, Crowding. Spen/. 

PRE'BEND. 2. . ¶ præbenda, low Latin; 
prebende, French.] Fo a 

1. A ſtipend granted in cathedral churches. 

His excellency gave the doctor a prebend in St. 
Patrick's cathedral. Swift's Miſcellanies. 

2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ſtipen- 
diary of a cathedral ; a prebendary, 

Deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral 
churches, in their firſt inſtitution, were of great 
uſe, to be of counſel with the biſhop. Bacon. 

PREBENDARY. 2. J. | prebendarius, Lat.] 
A ſtipendiary of a cathedral. 

To lords, to principals, to prebendaries. Hubbard. 

I begueath to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, pre- 
bendary of St. Audeon's, my gold bottle-ſcrew. 

Sewift's Laſt Will. 

PRECA*RIOUS. adj. [ precarius, Latin; 
precaire, Fr.] Dependent; uncertain, 
becauſe depending on the will of an- 
other; held by courteſy ; changeable or 
alienable at the pleaſure of another. 
No word is more unſx:}fully uſed than 
this with its derivatives. It is uſed 
for wnceriain in all its ſenſes; but it 
only means uncertain, as dependent on 
others: thus there are authors who 
mention the /recarioujne/; of an account, 
of the weather, of a die. 

What ſubje:'s will grecaricus kings regard? 

A be.gar ſpeaks to, 1»fily to be heard. Dryden. 

Thoie who live under an arbitrary tyrannick 
power, have no other la but the will of their 
prince, and conſequenuy no privileges but what 
ae rtr. | Aadiſon. 

3 his litt e happireſs is ſo very precaricus, that 
it Mony depends on the will of others. Addiſon. 

Tie who rezo:ces in the ſtrength and beauty of 
youth, ſhould contider by how precarious a tenure 
he Holde thele advantages, that a thouſand acci- 
dents may bejore the next dawn tay all cheie glories 
in the dult. Reg. r3's Sermons. 

PRECA'RIOUSLY., adv. | from precarious.] 
Uncertainly by dependence; depeud- 
ently; at the pleaſure of others. 

It one ſoclety cannot meet or convene together, 
without the leave or licence of the other fociety 
nor treat or enact any thing reiative to their own 
ſociety, without the leave and authority of the 
other; then is that ſociety, in a manner, diſ- 
ſolved, and ſubſiits frecaricujly upon the mere will 
and pleaſure of the other. Lejicy. 

Our ſcene precarizzjiy ſubſiſts too long 
On French tranſlation and Itatian long: 

Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves ; aile.t the Rage, 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. Pope. 

PRECARIOUSNESS. mn. J. [from preca- 
ricus.] Uncertainty; dependence on 
others. The following paſſage from a 
book, otherwiſe elegantly written, af- 
fords an example of the impropriety 
mentioned at the word precarious. | 

Moſt conſumptive people die of the diſcharge 
they ſpit up, which, with the precarioyncs of the 
ſ\ mptoms of an opprefied diaphragm, from a mere 
lodgment of extravaſated matter, render the opera- 
tion but little adviſeable. Sars Surgey. 

PRECAUTION. 2. J. ¶ precaution, French; 
from præcautus, Latin.] Pieſervative 
caation ; preventive meaſures. 

Unleſs our miniſters have ſtrong aſſurances of 
his falling in with the grand alliance, or not op- 
poſing it, ti ey cannot be too circumſpect and ſpeedy 
in taking their precautions againſt any contrary reſo- 
lution. Aadifen on the Mur. 

To PRECAUTION, v. a. | precautioner, 

6 


PRECEDA*NEOUS. adj, [This word 
believe, miſtaken by the author for 


2. To go before according to the aiju 


Paect:pency.j 
1. The act or ſtate of going before; 


nm 


PRECEDENT. adj, | precedent, 


But accidents unpurpos'd. 


PRE 


French; from the .noun.] 1 
0 0 
beforehand. N 2850 
By the diſgraces, diſeaſes and b 
ful young men brought to ruin, 3 1 
cautioned. | 144 


is, I 
precidaneous ; præcidaneus, Latin, cut 
or ſlain before. Nor is it uſed here in 


its proper ſenſe.] Previous; antece. - 


dent. | 

That priority of particles of ſimple matter, influ 
of the heavens and preparation of matter m gt le 
antecedent and precedaneous, not only in ordcr, b.: 


he 


in time, to their ordinary productions. Hair, 


To PrECE'DE. v. a. ¶ prœcedo, Lain; 


preceder, French.] 


1. To go before in order of tine, 


How are we happy, ſtill in fear of harm? 

But harm precedes not fin, - Min 
Arius and Pelagius durſt provoke 
To what the centuries preceding ſpoke. 

The ruin of a ftate is gencrally preceded by in 
univerſal degeneracy. of manners and contemet of 
religion. 8 iſt, 
ſe 
ment of rank. 


Sq oe n. J. [from proces, 


Latin. |] 


priority. 


2. Something going before; ſomettirg 


pait. Not uſed. 
I do not like, but yet it does allay 

The good precedence. Shakeſp. Artory and C:patrts 
It is an epilogue or diſcourſe, to make pin 


Some obſcure precedence that hath tofere been ſan; 


WAR. 
Shateþrarcs 


3. Ad juſtment of place. 


Among the laws touching preced-rce in Tulle 


nian, divers are, that have not yet been fo cc 


3 
Veit! * 


every where by cuſtom. 0 
ihe conſtable and marſhal had cogn zante, 


touching the rights of place and pere. le 
4. The foremoit in ceremony. 


None ſure will claim in hell 

Precedence; none, whoſe portion is ſmall 
Of preſent pain, that with ambitious min 
Will covet more. Milton's Parade I. 

The royal olive accompanied him wit! a. 5 
court, and always gave him the proced'r ye Aab. 

That perſon hardly will be found, 5 
Wich gracious form and equal virtue crown d; 
Vet if another could precedence claim, ; 
My fixt defires could find no fairer am. Pd. 


5. Superiority, 


. . „ 5 *. 0e 
Books will furniſh him, and give him ligkt 
Power. 


and precedency enough to go before a you!'s 1 . 
„Ne 


the e jd 
Being diſtracted with different deſuet, e. 
inquiry will be, which of them has tue; IA 
in dete mining the will to the next act | 4 
French; 
2 * * . 13 * 

precedens, Latiſi.] Former; going Þ 
tore. 8 

Do it at once, 

Or thy precedent ſervices are all ˖ 
d . 8. ih. Ant. ard Cc. 
* ; ö : ft us 

Gur own precedent paſſions d inftruct £1 Te 
What levity's in youth. ODER feat NW 
When you work by the imag-ation © 3 
it is neceſſary that he, by whom you V _ 5 
precedent opinion of yuu, that you ο e 


.* + £3 ds 25 

tuings. ; ehe, doth me 
ippocrates, in his prognostic, vo 

Hippocrates, in Prog eniue 473 


good obſervations of the diſvairs tna 3 
the nature of the precedent tour ſeaſons ol Bun 


1 Ic nit be 
The world, or any part thereot, coue . 
precedent to the creation of nun. Truths 


Dryden, 


refyud 
«> ( 
Cute 
Pa EC | 
ti.tir 
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PRE 


. Ll 
Tracks, abſolutely neceſary £0 ſalvation, are ſo 
lte orealed, that we cannot err in them, 
1 be notorivully wanting to ourſelves; 


neis ve ; ; : ; 
eee che fault ot the judgment is reſolved into 
16810 4 M 


p ault 1 ; South. 
f reaent Cetault 1 the will. ; : 
Per cepeNT: 1. J. [The adjective has 
: the accent on the lecond ſyllable, the 
ſubſtantive on the firſt. ] Any thing that 
is a tule or example to future times; 
any thing done before of the ſame 
kind. 


Txamples for caſes can but direct as precedents 
Xxamp. | 


| Hooker. 

Been hours I've ſpent to write it overs 

Te precedent Was full as long a doing. Shakeſpeares 

No pow'r in Venice 

Can alter a decree eſtabliſh d: 

vill be recorded for. a precedent ; 

Ani my an errour, by the ſame example, 8 

Wiil ruſh into the ſtate. Shake Merchant of Venice. 
Cod, in the adminiſtration ot his juſtice, is not 

ted to precedents, and we cannot argue, that the 

nrgviierees of God towards other nations ſhall be 

(Car rmable to his dealings with the people of 

Irael. | Tillotſen. 

Such pre-edents are numberleſs; we draw 

Our tight from cuſtom z cuſtom Ie a law. Granv. 
parc DENTLY. adv. from precedent, 
adj. Beforehand. 
Prtc: NOR. 2. J. [ præcentor, Latin; 
precenteur, French. ] He that leads the 
ch ir. 

Felix this precentor of ours, in bleſſing and 
megnit ing that Cod of all grace, and never 
vicicing to thoſe enemies, which he died to give 
us wer to reliſt and overcome. Hammond. 

PRECEPT. . J. precepte, French; 
preceptum, Lat'n.] A rule authorita- 
tively given; a mandate; a command- 
ment; a direction. 

Ihe cuſtom of leſſons furniſhes the very ſimpleſt 
and rudeſt ſort with infallible axioms and precepts 
of fac:e4 truth, delivered even in the very letter of 
the law of God, Hocger. 

is ſufficient, that painting be acknowledged 
for an att; for it follows, that no arts are without 
tuc it proceptss Dryden. 

A ; «cept or commandment conſiſts in, and has 
reel to, ſome moral point of doctrine, wiz. ſuch 
concerns our manners, and our inward and 
vutward good behaviour. Ayliffee 

PatcePTAL, adj. [from precept.] Con- 
liting of precepts. A word not in ule. 

: Men 
Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief 
Vhuch they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 
Ln countel turns to paſſion, which before 

Wou'e give precoptia! medicine to rage; 
arten ftrong madneſs in a ſilken thread, 
num ach with air, and agony with words. Shak. 

) 7 * N 

L ck enk. adj. | preceptious, Latin; 
0m precept., | Containing precepts ; 
£Ving precepts, 


Ihe rit11}, the Preceptive, the prophetick, and | 


Al other tarts 08 ſacred writ, were moſt ſedulouſly, 
arg guarded by them. Gove of the Tongue. 
: As the P. eoep*ive part enjvins the molt cxact vir- 
„it muſt advantageouſly enforced by the 
$0114, which, in reſpect of the rewards, and 
= Mer of propoling them, is adapted to the 
bare end. 8 Decay of Piety. 

The lelſon siven us here, is Precaptiue to us 

2 70 de any ning but upon due coaſideration. 

9 5 L'Eſtrange. 
etprox. u. J. ¶ præceptor, Latin; 
precepteur, Fr.] A teacher; a tutor, 

. nate chiding carries rough language with 
olga c names that parents and preccPrors- give 
IN will not be aſhamed to beſtow on 

Locke. 


" 


2. Any thing of high price. 


PRE 


Tt was to thee, great Stagyrite, unknown, 
And thy preceptor of divine renown. Blackmore. 
FP RECESSION, 1. J. [from precede, præ- 
cefſus, Latin.] The act of going be- 
fore. 5 
PRECI NOT. 2. J. [ præcinctus, Latin. 
Outward limit; boundary. 

The main body of the fea being one, yet 
within divers frecin&s, bach divers names; ſo 
the catholick church is in like fort divided into a 
number of diſtinct ſocieties, Hecker. 

This is the manner of God's dealing with thoſe 
that have lived within the precincts of the church; 
they ſhall be condemned tor the very want of true 
faith and repentance. | Perkins. 

Through all reſtraint broke looſe, he wings his 

way DM 
Not far off heav'n, in the preci:&: of light, 
Directly towards the new created world, 


A. ito ll» 


PRrECIo'SITY. 2. . [from pretieſus, Lat.] 


1. Value; preciouſneſs. 
Not uſed 
in either ſenſe. 

The index or fo:cfinger was too naked whereto 


to commit their precigſities, and hath the tuition of 


the thumb ſcarce unto the ſecond joint. Brown. 
Barbarians ſeem to exceed them in the curiolity 
of their application of theſe prec igities. More. 
PRECIOUS. adj. [| precieux, Fr. pretio- 
jus, Latin. ] | 
1. Valuable; being of great worth. 
Many things, which are moſt precious, are ne- 
glected, only becauſe the value of them lieth hid. 
Heoker. 
Why in that rawneſs left you wife and children, 
Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave taking ? Shateſjpeare's Macbeth. 
I never ſaw 
Such precicus deeds in one that promis'd nought 
But begg'ry and poor luck. Shakeſpeare's Cyrebeline. 
ihele virtues avs the hidden beauties of a ſoul, 
which make it lovely and precieus in his fight, 
from whom no ſecrets are concealed. Addiſon's Spect. 
2. Coſtly; of great price: as, @ precious 


fone. 

Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell ; that ſoil may beſt 
Deſerve the precious bane. 


3. Worthleſs. 
or irony. 
More of the ſame King, concerning theſe pre- 
ö 


An epithet of contempt 


cicus ſaints amongſt the Turks, may be ſeen in 
Pietro della Valle. Locke, 


PRE CIOUSL. ad. [from precious. 

1. Valuably; to a great price. 

2. Contemptibly. In irony, 

PRE CIOUSN ESS. 2. J. from precious. 
Valuableneſs; worth; price. 

Its precicuſneſs equalled the price of pearls. Wilkins. 

PRE'CIPICE. z. /. [| precipitium, Lat. 
precipice, French.] A headlong ſteep; 
a fall perpendicular without gradual 


declivity. 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own deſtruction. Shakeſpeare. 
Where the water daſheth more againit the 
bottom, there it moveth more ſwiftly and more in 
precipice z for in the breaking of the waves there is 
ever a precipice. Bacon. 
I ere long that precipice muſt tread, 
Whence none return, that leads unto the dead. 
| SE Sandy s. 
No ſtupendous precipice denies 
Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. 
Swift down the precipice of time it goes, 
And ſinks in minutes, which in ages roſe. Dryden. 
His gen'rous mind the fair ideas drew 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay; 
Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices grew, 
Not to be gather d but by birds of prey. Dryden. 


Dent am. 


Milton. 


PRE 
Drink as much as you can get; becauſe a good 
coachman never drives fo well as when he is 
drunk; and then ſhew your ikill, by driving to 
an inch by a precibices Swifts 
PrECI PLTANCE, 2. . [from precipi- 
PREC1'r1ITANCY. tant. | Raſh hafte; 
headlong hurry. | 
Tiitther they haite with glad precipitance. Milier. 
"Tis not likely that one of a thouland juch p reci- 
Fitancies ſhouid be crowned with 19 unexpected an 
itlue. | Glanvil::, 
As the chymiſt, by catching at it too ſoon, loſt 
the philoſophicat elixir, ſo pre; ipitancy of our un- 
derſtonding is an occaſion of error.  Glanwilte. _ 
We apply preſent remedies according unto indi- 
cations, reſpecting rather the acutencſ; of diſeaſe 
and Precipilancy of occation, than the rifing or 
lecting ot Rars. Brown. 
Tiurricd on by the precifitancy of youth, I took 
this: opportunity to ſend a letter to the ſecretary. 
Soft. 
A raſhneſs and precipitance of judgment, and 
haftineis to believe ſometlüng on one ſide or the 
other, plunges us into many errors. Watts's Legicł. 
PRECI PITANT. adj. | precipitans, Lat.] 
1. Falling or ruſhing headlong. 
Without longer pauſe, 
Downright into the world's firſt region throws 
His flight precipitant. NMilton's Paradiſe Left 
The birds heedleſs while they ſtrain 
Their tuneful throats, the tow'ring heavy lead 
O'ertakes their ſpeed ; they leave their little lives 
Above the clouds, precipitant to earth. Philips. 
2. Halty; urged with violent haſte. 
Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 
And curle their cumbrous pride's unwieldy weight. 


E Pqpe. 
3. Raſhly hurried. 

The commotions in Ireland were ſo ſudden and 
ſo violent, that it was hard to diſcern the riſe, or 
apply a remedy to that precigitant rebellion, 

| King Charles. 
PRECI'PITANTLY. adv. [from precipi- 


tant.) In headlong haſte ; in a tumul- 
tuous hurry, 


To PRECUPITATE. v. a. [ precipite, 
Latin; precipiter, French; in all the 
ſenſes.] , 

1. To throw headlong. 

She had a king to her ſon-in-law, yet was, 
upon dark and unknown reaſons, precipitated and 
baniſhed the world into a nunnery. Bacon. 

Ere vengeance 
Precipitate thee with augmented pain. Milton. 

They were wont, upon a ſuperſtition, to preci- 
pitate a man from ſome high cliff into the ſea, 
tying about him with ſtrings many great fowls. 

: . Wilkins. 

The goddeſs guides her ſon, and turns him 

from the light, 
Herſelf involv'd in clouds, precipitates her flight. 
Dryden. 
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2. To urge on violently. 
The virgin from the ground 
Upſtarting freſh, . already clos'd the wound, 
Precipiiatcs her flight. Dryden. 
3. To haſten unexpectedly. | 

Short jntermittent and ſwift recurrent pains do 

precipitate patients into conſumptions. Harvey. 
4. To hurry blindly or raſhly. 

As for having them obnoxious to ruin, if they 
be of fearful natures, it may do well; but if they 
be daring, it may precipitate their deſigns, and 
prove dangerous. Bacen. 

Dear Erythræa, let not ſuch blind fury 
Precititate your thoughts, nor ſet them working, 
Till time ſhall lend them better means ; 
Than loſt complaints. Denham's Sophy. 

5. Lo throw to the bottom. A term of 
chymiſtry oppoſed to ſublime. | 
Gold endures à vehement fire long without any 

3 A2 change, 
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PRE 


change, and after it has been divided by corrofive 
liquors into inviſible parts, yet may preſently be 
precipitated, ſo as to appear again in its own form. 
88 +4 Grew's C:ſmcl. 
To PRECIPITATE. v. 2. 
1. To fall headlong. 
Hadſt thou been aught but goſs'mer feathers, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
 Thou'dſt ſhiver like an egg» Shakeſp. King Lear. 
2. To fall to the bottom as a ſediment in 
chymiſtry. 
By ſtrong water every metal will precipitate. Bac. 
. To haſten without juſt preparation. 
Neither did the rebels ſpoil the country, neither 
on the other ſide did their forces increaſe, which 
might haſten him to precipitate and aſſail them. Bac. 
PRECIPITATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Steeply falling. : 


Barcephas ſaith, it was neceſſary this paradiſe 


ſhould be let at ſuch a height, becauſe the four | 


rivers, had they not fallen ſo precipitate, could 

not have had ſufficient force to thruſt themſelves 

under the great ocean. Ralcigh. 
When the full ſtores their ancient bounds diſdain, 

Precipitate the furious torrent flows; 

In vain would ſpeed avoid, or ſtrength oppoſe. 

Prior. 


2. Headlong ; haſty ; raſhly haſty. 
The archbiſhop, too precijicate in preſſing the 
reception of that which he thought a reformation, 
paid dearly for it. Clarendon. 
3. Haſty ; violent. 

Mr. Gay died of a mortification of the bowels ; 
it was the moſt precipitate caſe I ever knew, having 
cut him off in three days. Arbuthnot. 

PRECIPITATE. 2. /. A corrofive medi- 
cine made by precipitating mercury. 

As the eſcar ſeparated, J rubbed the ſuper- 
excreſcence with the vitriol ſtone, or ſprinkled it 


with precipitate. Wiſeman. 
PRECI'PITATELY. adv. [from precipi- 
tate. | | 


1. Headlong ; ſteeply down, 
2. Haſtily; in blind hurry. 

It may happen to thoſe who vent praiſe or 
cenſure too precipitately, as it did to an Engliſh 
poet, who celebrated a nobleman for erccting Dry- 
den's monument, upon a promiſe which he forgot, 
till it was done by another. Swifts 

Not ſo bold Arnall ; with a weight of ſcull 

Furious he finks, precipitarely dull. Popos Dunciad. 

PRECIPITATION. 2. /. [ precipitation, 
French; from precipitate. 

1. The act of throwing headlong. 

Let them pile ten hills on the Taz peian rock, 
That the precit itation might down-ftretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will 1 fill 
Be this to them. Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus. 

2. Violent motion downward. 


That could never happen from any other cauſe | 


than the hurry, precipitation, and rapid motion of 

the water, returning at the end of the deiuge to- 

wards tlie ſea. Weooaawward. 
3. Tumvltuous hurry ; blind haſte. 

Here is none of the hurry and precipiriticn, none 

of the bluſtering and violence, which muſt have 

attended thoſe ſuppoſititious changes. YHoodwward. 


4. In chemiſtry, ſubſidency: contrary to 
ſublimation. | 
Separation is wroazht by precipitation or ſubli- 
mation ; that is, a cailing of the parts up or down, 
which is a kind cf attiaction. accu. 
The precipitation of the vegetative matter, after 
the deluge, and the burying it in the ſtrata under- 
neath amongſt the ſand, was to retrench the luxury 
of the productions of the earth, which had been 
fo ungratcfully abuſed by its former inhabitants. 
Il vcelaburd. 
Parcrrirovs. adj. [præcipites, Latin.] 
1. Headlong; ſteep. 


| 


PRE 

Monarchy, together with me, could not but be 
daſhed in pieces by ſuch a precipitous fall as they 
intended. Kirg Charles. 

2, Haſty ; ſudden. 
Though the attempts of fome have been preci- 
pitaus, and their enquiries ſo audacious as to have 
loſt themſelves in attempts above humanity, yet 
have the enquiries of moſt defected by the way. 
Brown's Vutgar Errours. 

How precious the time is, how precipitous the 
occaſion, how many things to be done in their 
Juſt ſeaſon, after once a ground is in order. Evelyn. 

3. Raſh; heady. 
Thus fram'd for ill, he loos'd our triple hold, 
Advice unſafe, recipitcus and bold. Dryden. 
PRECUSE. 44%. [| precis, French; præ- 
ci/as, Latin. ] 
1. Exact; ſtrict; nice; having ſtrict and 
determinate limitations. 

Means more durable to preſerve the laws of God 
from oblivion and corruption grew in uſe, not 
without preciſe direction from God himſelf. Hooker. 

You'll not bear a letter for me; you ſtand upon 


vour honourz why, thou unconfinable baſeneſs, 


it is as much as I can do to keep the term of mine 
honour preciſe. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſtate hath given you licence to ſtay on land 


fix weeks, and let it not trouble you if your occa- 


fions aſk faither time; for the law in this point 
is not preci⁊. | Bacon. 
Let us deſcend from this top 

Of ſpeculation; for the hour preciſe 

Exacts our parting. Milton's Paradiſe Let. 

In human actions there are no degrees and pre- 
cije natural limits deſcribed, but a latitude is in- 
dulged. . Taylor. 

The reaſonings muſt be preciſe, though the prac- 
tice may admit of great latitude. Arbuthnot. 

The preciſe difference between a compound and 
collective idea is this, that a compound idea unites 
things of a different kind, but a collective, things 
of the ſame kind. Watts. 

2. Formal ; finical ; ſolemnly and ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly exact. 

The raillery of the wits in king Charles the 
Second's reign, upon every thing which they called 
preciſe, was carried to ſo great an extravagance, 
that it almoſt put all Chriſtianity out of counte- 
Nances | Addiſon. 

PaECISs ELV. adv. [from preciſe.] 
1. Exactly; nicely; accurately. 

Doth it follow, that all things in the church, 

from the greateſt to the leaſt, are unholy, which 


the Lord hath not himſelf preciſely inſtituted? 
Hecker. 


When the Lord had once preciſely ſet down a 


form of executing that wherein we are to ſerve him, 


the fault appeareth greater to do that which we 
are not, tian not to do that which we are com- 
manded. Hooker. 
He knows, 
He cannot ſo preciſcly weed this land 
As his miſdoubts preſent oceaſion, 
His foes are ſo enrocted with his friends. Shakeſp. 
Where more of thele orders than one ſhall be ſet 
in ſeveral ſtories, there muſt be an exquiſite care 
to place the columns precii:ly one over another, 
Hotton's Architecture. 
In his tract my wary feet have ftept, 
Eis undeclined ways preci/-ly kept. Sandys. 
The rule, to find tlie age of the moon, cannot 
ihew preciſ ly an exact account of the moon, be- 
cauſe ct the inequality of the motions of the ſun 
and of the moon. Holder. 
NMeaſurtng the diameter of the fifth dark circle, 
I found it the fifth part of an inch preciſely. 
| Newton's Optic ls. 
2. With ſuperſtitious formality ; with too 
much ſcrupuloſity; with troubleſome 
ceremony. 
PrEctsENEss. u. . [from preciſe. ] Ex- 
atinefs; rigid nicety. 
I will diſtinguiſh the caſes; though give me 
5 


whole numbers ſhewing well enough the difference: 
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leave, in the handling of them | 
with too much Fee. Ss 5 trete 
When you have fixed proper hours for Fg 
lar ſtudies, keep to them, not with il : 
preciſeneſs, but with ſome good degrees 011 ch 
conſtancy. - $i 
PreECi'S1AN. 2. . [from preciſe, 
1. One who limits or reſtrains. 
Though love uſe reaſon for his precifar, þ 
admits him not for his counſellor, r 
2. One who is ſuperſtitiouſſy rigorou, 8 
Theſe men, for all the world, like our mien be 
Who for ſome croſs or ſaint the in the window k 
Will pluck down all the church, : Ba 
A profane perſon calls a man of piety a . 
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; Wt, 
PRECISION, 2. fe ¶ preciſion, Fr.] Euag 
limitation. 

He that thinks of being in general, thinks gie 
of any particular ſpecies of being; unleſs he cn 
think of it with and without precijion at the ſums 
ume. Lotte 

I have left out the utmoſt preciſ;ns of fad: 
in theſe computations as not neceilary ; theſ 


of the value of guineas. Lal. 
I was unable to treat this part mote in det, 
without ſacrificing perſpicuity to ornament, ul. 


out wandering from the preciſion or breaking ti. 


chain of reaſoning. Pee, 

PREC1'SIVE, adj. | from preciſus, Latin,] 
Exactly limiting, by cutting of all that 
1s not abſolutely relative to the preſent 
purpoſe. 

Preciſive abſtraction is when we conſider tho? 
things apart, which cannot really exiſt apart; 2; 
when we conſider mode, without conſidering it 
ſubſtance or ſubject. Mart. 

To PRECLUDE. v. a. [ precluds, Latin. 
To ſhut out or hinder by ſome antici. 
pation. 

This much will obviate and preclude the objec. 
tions of our adverſaries, that we do not determine 
the final cauſe of the ſyſtematical parts of tte 
world, merely as they have reſpect to the exigen- 
cies or conveniencies of life. Heri. 

If you once allow them ſuch an acceptation ot 
chance, you have prec/uded yourſelf from any more 
reaſoning againſt them. r 

I fear there will be no way left to tell you, tw? 
I entirely eſteem you; none but that which a5 
bills can preclude, and no king can prevent. Pipes 

PRECO'CIOUS. adj. | pre cecis, Latin; 
precoſe, Fr.] Ripe before the time. 

Many precocious trees, and fuch as have the 
ſpring in the winter, may be found in mot: ou 

: e. 

PRECO0 CITY. 2. /. [from prececicas.) 
Ripeneſs before the time. 

Some impute the cauſe of his fall to a f,. 
ſpirit and valour in him; and that therefvre He 
infectious ſouthern air did blaſt him. root 

To PRECO'GITATE. v. 4. |[frecig% 
Lat.] To conſider or ſcheme betore- 
hand, 5 

PRECOGNI” TION, . /. [fre and copnitth, 
Latin.) Previous knowledge; antec 
dent examination. 44 

PRECON CFI“ T. 2. J. [pre and (ni, 
An opinion previouſly formed. 

A thing in reaſon impoſſible, which bern 
ſtanding through their misfaſhioned fr pre 
peared unto them no leſs certain, than: 
had written it in the very forcheads of all — 
tures, 

To PRECONCEi'vE. v. 4. Vr 
ceive.] To form an opinio- 
hand; to imagine beforehand. = 

In a dead plain the way ſeemeth the * : 
cauſe the eye hath preconceived it ſhorter * 
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: ions that maketh it ſeem 
e fruſtrations of 3 
opinions is not like to 


nor for want of care, 
Glanville. 


men are ſo weak in governing 


{os | Bs 
Fondneſs of preconceived 


render your reports ſuſpect, 


detective. ; 
The reaſon wy 


*. becauſe moit thi : ; ! Tg 
wh „ compliance with their preco/:- 


not into an; 2 
3 ends, but they are forced to comply ſlubſe- 
e South. 
n. J. [pre and con- 
cebtion. | Opinion previouily formed. 
cu tom with moit men prevails more tnan 
truth ; according to the notions and preconceptions, 
which it hath tormed in our minds, we ſhape the 
diſcourſe of reaton ittelf. Hakewill. 
1. J. [ pre and contract. 


quentiy. 


[PRECONCE © T!ON+s 


PRECONTRALT. 


This was forinerly accented on the laſt 


llable.] A contract previous to an- 
other. 3 5 
He is your huſband on a precontrac? 5 
To bring you thus together, tis no fin. Shakeſp. 
To PRECONTRATCT. v. 4. | Pre and con- 
| zraz.] To contract or bargain before- 
hand. FE 
Some are ſuch as a man cannot make his wife, 
touzh he himicif be unmarried, becauſe they are 
already precontr:&rd to ſome other; or elſe are 
in too near a degree of affinity or conſanguinity. 
p Ayliſte. 
ev'KsE. 2. I. [from ræcurro, Latin.) 
Foreronning. 
Tie like recti ſe of fierce events, 
As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 
Ard prologue to the omen coming on, 
Hate heaven and carch together demonſtrated. Sha. 
PRecu RSOR, 2. J. | precurſor, Lat. pre- 
curjeur, Fr.] Forerunner; harbinger. 
; Jove's lightnings, the precurſers 
Of dreadful thunder claps, more momentary 
Were not. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
This contagion might have been preſaged upon 
conficerat.on of its precurſors, viz. a rude winter, 
ad a cloſe, julphurous and fiery air. Harvey. 
Thomas Burnet played the precurſor to the 
com.nr or Homer in his Homerides. ope. 
Pa:Daceous. ad. from preda, Latin. ] 
Liring by prey. | 
A: thoſe are endowed with poiſon, becauſe they 
are 77Cacecus; fo theſe need it not, becauſe their 
1:4 is near at hand, and may be obtained without 
conteſt. Derham. 


PE DAT. adj. [from præda, Lat.] Rob- 
birg ; practifſing plunder. This word is 
nct countenanced from analogy, 

->armatia, laid by predal rapine low, 
urn d the hard yoke, and ſought relief in vain. 
Sas Boyſc. 

PAEDATORY. adj. [| predatorius, Latin; 
from preda, Latin. ] 

. Flondering; praQtifing rapine. 

The king called his parliament, where he exag- 


erated the nialice and the cruel predatory war made 
dy Scotland. Bacor. 


„ Hungry; preying ; rapacious; raven- 
ous, | 
The evils that come of exerciſe are, that it 


U © 
maxcth the ſpirits more hot and predatory. Bacon. 


PEDECEA SED. adj, [pre and deceaſed.] 


Dead before. 
Will you mock at an ancient tradition, began 
yon an honcurable reſpect, and worn as a memor- 
e trophy of tredeceaſed valour ? Shateſpeares 
Paevect scor, 
pre and decedo, Latin, ] 
. Une that was in any ſtate or place be- 
fore another. 
In theſe paſtora! pactimee, a great many days were 
to follow their flying Fredecgſſrs. Sidney. 


ngs fall out accidentally, and | 


u. J. ¶ predeceſſeur, Fr. | 


— 
PRE 
There is cauſe, why we ſhould be flow and un- 
willing to change, without very urgent neceſſity, 
the ancient ordinances, rites, and approved cuſtoms 
of our venerable predeceſſors. Hocker. 
If 1 ſeem partial to my predecgſſor in the laurel, 
the friends of antiquity are not few. Dryden. 
The preſent pope, who is well acquainted with 
the ſecret hiftory, and the weakneſs of his prede- 
ce{jor, ſeems retolved to bring the project to its per- 
fection. Addijons 
The more beauteous Cloe ſat to thee, 
Good Howard, emulous of Apelles' art; 
But happy thou from Cupid's arrow tree, 
And flames that pierc'd thy preacceyſor's heart. 
a Prizr. 
2. Anceſtor, 
PREDESTINAAIAN. #. J. [from prede/- 
tinate.] One that holds the doctrine of 


predeſtination. 

Why does the predeſtinarian ſo adventurouſly 
climb into heaven, to ranſack the celeſtial archives, 
read God's hidden decrees, when with leſs labour 
he may ſecure an authentick tranſcript within him- 
ſelf ? Decay of Pity. 

To PREDE'STINATE. v. 4. | prede/ 
_ riner, French; pre and deſtino, Latin.) 

To appoint b<:vrchand by irreverſible 

decree. | 

Some ger.t.2man or other ſhall 'ſcape a predeſtinate 
ſcratcht face. S tefpear ee 

Whom 12 did foreknow, he alfo did pre-ftinare 
to be confmed to the image of his fon. Romans. 

Having #--deftinarcd us unto the adoption of 
childr:3 v, jeſus Chriſt to himſelf. Epheſians, i. 5. 

To PePDESTIN ATE. v. 2. To hold 
predeſtination. In ludicrous language. 
His ruff creſt he rears, 

And pricks up his predeſtinating ears. Dryden. 

PREDESTINA'TION. 2. J. | predeſtination, 
French; from predeſtinate.] Fatal de- 
cree; pre- ordination. 

Predeſlinatiin we can difference no otherwiſe 
from providence and preſcience, than this, that 
preſcience only foreſeeth, providence foreſeeth and 
careth for, and hath reſpect to all creatures, and 
predeſtization is only of men; and yet not of all to 
men belonging, but of their ſalvation properly in 
the common uſe of divines ; or perdition, as ſome 
have uſed it. Ral:igh's Hiſtory of the World, 

Nor can they juſtiy accuſe 

Their maker, or their making, or their fate; 

As if prediſtination over-rul'd 

Their will, diſpos'd by abſolute decree, 

Or high fore-knowledge. 
PREDESTINA TOR, 2. /. [from prede/- 
tinate.] One that holds predeſtination 
or the prevalence of pre- eſtabliſned ne- 


ceſſity. 
Me, mine example let the Stoicks uſe, 
Their ſad and cruel doctrine to maintain; 
Let all predeftinators me produce, 
Who ſtruggle with eternal fate in vain. Coley. 
To PREDE'STINE, v. 4. | pre and deſtine. 


To decree beforehand. 

Ye careful angels, whom eternal fate 

Ordains on earth and human acts to wait, 

Who turn with ſecret pow'r this reſtleſs ball, 

And bid predeſtin'd empires rite and fall. Prior. 
PREDETERMINA TION. 2. J. | predetermi- 

nation, French; pre and determination. 

Determination made beforehand. 

This predetermination of God's own will is fo far 
from being the determining of outs, that it is 
diſtinctly the contrary ; for ſuppoſing God to pre- 
determine that I ſhall act freely; tis certain from 
thence, that my will is free in reſpect of God, and 
not predetermined. Hammiund's Fundamentals. 

The truth of the catholick doctrine of all ages, 
in points of pred-termination and irrefifiivility, ſtands 
in oppoſition to the Calv;nits. Hammond. 

To PkEDETE RMINKE. Y. 3. [| pre and 


* 


Milten's Paradiſe Left. 


| 


PRE 


determine. ] To doom or confine by 
previous decree. 

We ſee in brutes certain ſenſible inſtincts an- 
tecedent to their imaginative faculty, whereby they 
are predetermined to the convenience of the ſenſible 

life. Hale. 

PRE DIAL, ad}. ¶ prædium, Latin.] Con- 
ſiſting of farms. 
By the civil law, their predia/ eſtates are liable to 

fiſcal payments and taxes, as nut beit g ippioupr ated 
for the ſervice of divine worſhip, out Hf profane 
uſes. DA itfes 

PREDICARLE. adj. | predicabl-, French ; 
predicavilis, Latin. ] duch as may be 
attirmed of fomethiug. 

PrREDi CABLE. r. /. | predicabile, Latin.] 
A logical term, denoting one of the 
five things which can be atfirmed of any 
thing. 

Theſe they call the five predicablcs; becauſe 
every thing that is affirmed concerning any being, 
muſt be the genus, ſpecies, difference, ſome property 
or accident. 

PREDFCAMENT. . /. | predicament, 
French; predicamentum, Latin.] 

1. A claſs or arrangement of beings or ſub- 
ſtances ranked according to their natures; 
called alſo categorema or category. 

| : Harris. 

If there were nothing but bodies to be ranked 
by them in the predicament of place, then that de- 
ſcription woul4 be allowed by them as ſufficient. 


5 | Digby æn Bodies. 
. Claſs or kind deſcribed by any defini- 
tive marks, | 


The offtender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, gainſt all other voice; 
In which predicament I ſay thou ſtand'ſt. 

J ſhew the line and the predicament, 
Wherein you range under this ſubtle king. Shate/þ. 

PREDICAME'NTAL. adj. {from predica- 
ment.] Relating to predicaments. 

PrE'DicaNnT. 2. . [ predicans, Latin.] 
One that affirms any thing. 

To PRE'DICATE. v. a. | predico, Lat.] 
To affirm any thing of another thing. 

All propoſitions, wherein a part of the complex 
idea, which any term ſtands for, is predicated of 
that term, are only verbal; v. g. to ſay that gold 
15 a metal. Leackes 

To Prz'picarTe. wv. 2. To affirm; to 
compriſe an affirmation. 

It were a preſumption to think, that any thing 
in any created nature can bear any perfect reſem- 
blance of the incomprehenfible perfection of the 
divine nature, very being itſelf not predicatirg uni- 
vocally touching him and any created being. Hale. 

PRE DiCaTE. 2. J. | predicatum, Latin. ] 
That which is affir med or denied of the 
ſubject: as, man is rational ; man is net 
zmmertal, 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied 
of the ſubject. Fatts's Legicł. 

PREDICATION. 2. J. | predicatio, Latin; 
from predicate.] Affirmation concern- 
ing any thing. 

Let us reaton from them as well as we can; 
they are only about identical predicat ions and in- 
fluence. Lickes 

To PREDICT. v. a. [Frædictus, Latin; 
predire, Fr.] To foreteil ; to foreihow. 

He is always inveighing agalnſt ſuch unzquel 
diſtributions; nor does he ever ceaſe to predic? pùo- 
lick ruins, till his private are repaired. | 

Ceprremont of the 


Sha. 


1 . . - 
- ITC . 


| Prepifcrion, 2. J. | prædictio, Lat:n; 


prediction, Fr. from prediF.} Propheſy; 
declaration of ſomething future. 
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PRE 


Thee ted CFC 


Are to the world in gcneral, as to Cæſar. Sal. 


The red., of cold and long winters, hot and 

dry ſummers, are good to be Known, Bacun. 

How ſoon hath thy ,n, fer bleft ! 
TMeatur'd this tranſient world the race of time, 

= #ul tirae Kang fix'd, Hilton's Peradife Le. 

In Chriſt they all meet with an invincible evi— 
dence, as if they were not predit?ions, but atter- 
relations; and the penmen of them not prophets 
but evangeliſts. Souls 

He, who propheſy d the beſt, 

Approves the judgment to the rett ; 

He'd rather chooſe that J ſhouid die, 

Than his predicica prove a lie. S, Miſeellunies. 
PREDICTOR. 2. /. from predic. | Fore- 

teller. 

Whether he has not been the cauſe of this poor 
man's death, as well as the predictor, may be diſ- 
ruted. Spit. 

PREDIGE“ST ION. . . | pre and dipe/- 
tion.] Digeſtion too ſoon performed. 

Preeligeſti n, or haity digeſtion, fils the body full 
of crudities and feeds of diſeaſes. Bacen's Effays. 

Jo PREDISPO'SE. v. a. | pre and diſpeſe.] 
To adapt previouſly to any certain pur- 
pole. 

Vegetable productions require heat of the ſun, 

to pred:/psſc, and excite the carth and the ſecds, 
: PBurict. 

Unleſs nature be prediſpeſed to friendſhip by its 
own propenſity, no arts of obligation ſhall be able 
to abate the ſecret hatreds of ſome perſons towards 
others. South, 

PrEDISPOSI TION. #. J. | pre and di/- 
poſition.] Previous adaptation to any 


certain purpoſe. | 

The diſeaſe was conceived to proceed from a 
malignity in the conſtitution of the air, gathered 
by the prediſpoſttions of ſeaſons. Bacor. 

Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome affinity 
with the affections; ſo as it is no marvel if they 
alter the ſpirits, conſidering that tunes have a 
prediſp:fitton to the motion ot the ſpirits. Bacen. 

External accidents are often the occafional cauſe 
of the king's evil; but they ſuppoſe a pred'/z</itien 


of the body. Wiſemar.. 


PrEDO MINANCE. 2. /. | pre and domina, 
PrzeEbpominancy.h4 Lat.] Pre.alence; 
ſuperiority; aſcendency ; ſuperior in- 
fluence. 
We make guilty of our diſaſters, the ſun, the 
moon, and the ſtars, as if we were knaves, tnieves, 
and treacherous by ſpherical prodyminarcs. Shoks 
An inflammation conſiſts only of a ſanguineous 
affluxion, or elſe is denominable from otacr hu— 
mours, according to die / redominancy of melancholy, 
phlegm, or choler. Brown. 
In human bodies, there is an inceſſant warfare 
amongſt the humours for predeminency. Hebel. 
The true cauſe of the Phoriſees diſbelief of Chriſt's 
doctrine, was the ; redeminance of their covetouſneſs 
and ambition over their will. Scuth, 
The ſeveral rays in white light do retain their 
coloriſic qualities, by which thoſe of any ſort, 
whenever they become more copious than the reſt, 
do, by their excels and predominance, cauſe their 
proper colour-to appear. Newton. 
PREDO'MIKANT. adj. | predominant, Fr. 
pre and dominor, Latin.] Prevalent; 


ſupreme in influence; aſcendent. 
Miſerable were the condition of that church, 
the weighty affairs whereof ſhould be ordered by 
thoſe deliberations, wherein ſuch an humour as 
this were predeminant. Hooker, 
Foul ſubornarion is predominant, 
And equity exil'd your highneſs' land. Shakeſpeare. 
It is a planet, that will ſtrike | 
Where tis predominant ; and tis powerful. Shake(p. 
Thoſe helps were overweighed by things taat 
made againt him, and were predomizan in the 
King's mind. 


| 


Bacon, | 


W 


PRE 


Whether the ſun, predeniinant in heav'n, 

Riſe on the cath ; or earth riſe on the ſun. Ailton. 
J could ſhew you ſeveral pieces, wherz the 
beauties of this Kind are {> predominant, that you 

could never be able to read or underſtand chem. 
| ; SIvifte 
To PREDOMINATE, v. #. [ predominer, 
French; pre and dominor, Lat.] To 


. { 
prevail; to be aſcendent; to be ſupreme 


in influence. 

So much did love © her executed lord 
Predominate in this fair lady's heart. Daniel. 

The gods formed women's 1ouls out of theſe 

principles which compoſe ſeveral kinds of animals; 
and their good or bad diſpoſition ariſes, according 
as ſuch and ſuch principles predominate in their 
conſtitutions. Addiſon. 

The rays, reflected leaſt obliquely, may predenei- 
nate over the ret, ſo much as to cauſe a heap of 
ſuch particles to appear very intenſely of their co- 
lour. Newtcn's Optic ls. 

Where judgment is at a loſs to determine the 

choice of a lady who has ſeveral lovers, fancy may 
the more allowably predoninates Clariſſu. 

To PRETLE CT. v. a. | pre and elect.] 
To chuſe by previous deciſion. 

PREE MINENCE. 2. /. | preeminence, Fr. 
pre and eminence. It is ſometimes writ- 
ten, to avoid the junction of ee, prebemi- 
neucè.] 

1. Superiority of: excellence. 

I plead for the preeminence of epick poetry. Dryd. 

Let profit have the precmirenct of honour in the 
end of poetry ; pleaſure, though, but the ſecond 
in degree, is the firſt in favour. Dryden. 

It is a greater proheminence to have life, than to 
be without it; fo have life and ſenſe, than to have 
life only; to have life, ſenſe, and reaſon, than to 
have only life and ſenſe, _ Wilkins. 

The preeminence of chriſtianity to any other 
religious ſcheme which preceded it, appears from 
this, that the moſt eminent among the Pagan phi- 
loſophers diſclaimed many of thoſe ſuperſtitious 
follies which are condemned by revealed religion. 

Addiſon. 

2. Precedence ; priority of place. | 

His lance brought him captives to the triumph of 
Arteſia's beauty, fuch as, though Arteſia be amongit 
the faireſt, yet in that company were to have the 
Precminence. | Sidney. 

He toucheth it as a ſpecial preeminence of Junias 
and Andronicus, that in chriſtianity they were his 
ancients. A Hooker, 

I do inveſt you jointly with my power, 
Preeminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majeſty. Shakeſpeare's Xing Lear. 

The Engliſh defired no precminence, but offered 
equality both in liberty and privilege, and in capa- 
city of offices and employments. Haycvard. 

Am I diſtinguiſh'd from you but by toits, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares? 

Painful precminence! Aadiſen's Cato. 

3. Superiority of power or influence. 

That which ſtandeth on record, hath preemi- 
nence above that which paſſeth from hand to hand, 
and hath no pens but the tongues, no book but the 
Ears Of men. Hocker. 

Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the 
needle is ſovereign, and the North ſubmits his Pre- 
eminence. 8 ; Brian. 

PREEMINENT. adj. | preeminent, French; 
fre and eminent.) Excellent above 


others. | 

Tell how came 1 here ? by ſome great maker 
In goodneſs and in power precminent. Milton. 
We claim a proper intereſt above others, in the 
preeminent rights of the houſehold of faith. Spratr. 
PREEMPTION. 2 /. | preemptio, Latin. ] 
The right of purchating before another. 
Certain perſons, in the reigns of king Edward 
VI. and queen Mary, ſought to make ule of this 
preemption, but, croſſed in the prolecution, or 


To PREENGA GE. v. 4. 


PREENGA GEMENT.. 2. /. 


To PREPEEN. 


To PREESTABILISK, v. a. 


To PREEX1'ST. v. a. 


What mortal knows his preexiſtent fate * 


defeated in their expectation, gare 
ex pe D * over, Carry, 
pre and 
| a ex. 
gage.] To engage by Precedent tie, 
contracts. * 
To Cipſeus by his friends his fult he 
But he was preengag'd by former ti 
Not only made an inſtrument; 
But precngag'd without my own confers, Dr 
The world has the unhappy adyatare 7 
engaging our patſions, at a time when we Galle 
reflection enough to lool beyond the inde. ws 
to the hand whole direction it obeys. R 8 


mor's, 
8. ys 
DA. 


3 
om : 
gage.] Precedent obligation, 288 
ty Preengagements to other themes were e 
unknown to thoſe for whom I was to . c t 
The opinions, ſuited to their refpeRive tem a 


will make way to their aſſent, in ſpite of acc: 4 


| Collier of ÞFricadjp'n, 

; v. a. | priinen, Dutch, tg 
dreſs or prank up.] To trim the fe. 
thers of birds, to enable them to piice 
through the air: for this uſe nature ha, 
furniſhed them with two peculiar gland, 
which ſecrete an unctuous matter int 
a perforated oil bag, out of which the 
bird draws it with its bill. Baile;, 
[fre ard 


eftabliſh.] To ſettle beforehand, 


PREESTABLISHMENT. 2. /. {from r- 


etabliſb.] Settlement beforehand. 
| [pre and exit, 
To exiſt beforehand. 
| If thy preexiſting ſoul 

Was form'd at firſt witi, myriads more, 


Lat.] 


It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dad r. 
PREEXI'STENCE. 2. /. 


[ preexiflence, Fr, 
from preexiſt. | | 


1. Exiſtence before. 


Wiſdom declares her antiquity and pricxi}orce to 
all the works of this earth. Purnts 


2. Exiſtence of the ſoul before its union 


with the body. 


As Simonides has expaſed the vicious part © 


- women, from the doctrine of precxitence; nm: 


of the ancient philoſophers have ſatir.zed de 
vicious part of the hunian ſpecies, from a not102 0 
the ſoul's poſtexiſtence. 0 


4 Gat 0 


PREEXI'STENT. adj. I preexiſtent, French; 


pre and exiſtent.) Exiſtent beforchand; 
preceding in exiitence. | 
Artificial things could not be from etern't!, be- 
cauſe they ſuppoſe man, by whoſe art te 2? 
made, preexiſtent to them; the workman mu" 5 
before the work. | Hur at. 
Blind to former, as to future fate, 1 


If this preexitent eternity is not compat.vic wit! 
a ſucceſſive duration, then ſome being, 0393.5 
infinitely above our finite comprehenſi ens, mut 
have had an identical, invariable continua'c* 
from all eternity, which being is no ow tea 
God. e 


PREFACE. . /. [ preface, French; iti. 
Falio, Latin.] 


Something ſpoken i. 
troductory to the main d ſign ; inte 
duction; ſomething procmial. 
| This ſuperficial tie 3 

Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe. Shake 85 
Sir Thomas More betrayed his depti o 2 
ment in {ue affairs in his Utopia, tian A 
the opinion of Zudæus in a pref” beiore id, 5 
age hath not ſeen a thing more deep. Fa 


Heav'n's high beheſt no preface needs. ae 
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PRE | 
v. 1. [ prefari, Lat.] To 


ſay ſomething introductory. 


% PRT FACE. 


icular parts of her 

e enter upon the particular 80 
1 it is neceſſary to 4 6k that the is the 
rus child of a decrepid father. Spectator. 


4 As 
vE PAT FA CE- . 5 f 8 
Jo introduce by ſomething proemial. 
3 Wherefve'er he gave an admonition, he pre- 
faced it always with ſuch demonſtrations of ten- 


of Fell. 
Thou art raſh, , 
And mult be prefac'd into government. 8 
2. To face; to cover. A ludicrous ſenſe. 
b J love to wear clothes that are fluſh, 
Not prefacing old rags with pluſh. Cleaveland. 
Pat FACER. E. 45 [from preface.] The 
riter of a preface. 
1 Hg be 4 a tolerable line in all theſe ſix, 
the grefacer gave me no occaſion to write better. 
; Dryden. 
Pa: rxrory. adj. [from preface. ] In- 
trodu Cory. . 

[: this propoſition, whoſoever will be ſaved, be 
rel:ained only to thoſe to whom it was intended, 
te chrivians, then the anathema reaches not the 
leathens, who had never heard of Chriſt : after all, 
len far from blaming even that prefatory addition 
to the cieed. Dryden. 
it FECT, z. J. ¶ præſectus, Lat.] Go- 
vernor; commander. 

He is much | 
The better ſoldier, having been a tribune, 
, lieutenant, prætor in the war. Ben Jenſon. 

Ic waz the cuſtom in the Roman empire, for 
the ee, and viceroys of diſtant provinces to 
tinls.t a relation of every thing remarkable in 
tr aiminiſtration. Addiſon. 
arr! CTURE. 2. J. | refecture, French; 
ſraſidtura, Lat.] Command ; office of 
government, R 

„ PREFER. v. a. [ preferer, Fr. pre- 
fero, Latin. ] - 
. To rezard more than another. 

WI vrotherly love, in honour prefer one an- 
her. ; Romans. 
p. 1th av before the thing poſtponed. 

it ] co not remember thee, let my tongue 
eto the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not 
Pſalms. 


Her 
= 


0 
Jenlem above my chief joy. 
. With Gefore, 
Pe tat cometh after me, is preferred before 
me; fir he was before me. 7 %, i. 1 Js 
I: may worthily ſeem unto you a mott ſhameful 
ting, to have preferred an infamous peace before a 


* #16tt war. Knolles. 
5 O ipirit, that doſt prefer 
Ft all temꝑles the upright heart. Milton. 


_ fre grevter good is to be preferred before the 
ag the lefler evil to be endured rather than 
2 Is Rer. Wilkins. 
» WH? 70. 

Von a le rather leave this frantick ſcene, 

AN trees and beaſts prefer to courts and men ? 
5 Prior, 
advance; to exalt; to raiſe. 

ie recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, 
"* 4%» prifer'd to the biſhoptick of Coventry and 
L *ctivid, Clarendon. 
19 preſent ceremoniouſly, This ſeems 
bot 2 proper uſe, 

He ſpace, ad her hand prefer'd the bowl. Pape. 
„ ter leiemnly; to propoſe pub- 
su; to exhibit, 

They flatly diſavouch 
bam more ovedience or ſupport z 
„ ** 2 perjuied duke of Lancaſter, 


Tc 


En, N. 
Veld 


eee ee they preſer. Daniel. 
M1 N. redete e nde 
. ee prefer'd ; 
dn from b, } palnonate complaint, 
ea his holy temple, heard, Sandys. 


PRE 
| Prefer a bill againſt all kings and parKaments 
fince the conqueſt; and if that won't do, chal- 


lenge the crown and the two houſes. Collier. 
5 Take care, 

Leſt thou prefer ſo raſh a prayer; 

Nor vainly hope the queen of love . 

Will e'er thy fav'rite's charms improve. Prior. 


Every perſon within the church or common- 
wealth may prefer an accuſation, that the delin- 
quent may ſuffer condign puniſhment. Ayliffes 

PREFERABLE. adj. | preferable, French; 
from prefer.] Eligible before ſome- 
thing elſe. With to commonly before 
the thing refuſed. 

The ftronger ties we have to an unalterable 
purſuit of happineſs, which is greateſt good, the 
more are we free from any neceffary compliance 
with our defire, ſet upon any particular, and then 
appearing preferable good, till we have duly ex- 
amined it. Locke. 

Though it be incumbent on parents to provide 
for their children, yet this debt to their children 
does not quite cancel the ſcore due to their parents; 
but only is made by nature preferalle to it. Locke. 

Almoſt every man in our nation is a politician, 
and hath a ſcheme of his own, which he thinks 
preferable to that of any other. Addiſon. 

Even in ſuch a ſtate as this, the pleaſures of 
virtue would be ſuperior to thoſe of vice, and juſtly 
preferable, Atterbury. 


PRE'FERABLENESS. #. J. [from prefer- 
able.) The ſtate of being preferable. 
PREFERABLY. adv. [from preferable. 
In preference; in ſuch a manner as to 


prefer one thing to another, 

How came he to chuſe a comick preferably to 
the tragick poets; or how comes he to chuſe 
Plautus preferably to 'Terence ? Dennis. 


PREFERENCE. z. J. | preference, French; 
from prefer.] | 

1. The act of preferring ; eſtimation of 
one thing above another; election of 


one rather than another. 

It gives as much due to good works, as is 
conſiſtent with the grace of the goſpel; it gives as 
much preference to divine grace, as is conſiſtent 
with the precepts of the goſpel. Spratt. 

Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend 
about the preference due to this or that ſort of 
poec try. ; D ryacn . 

We find in ourſeives a power to begin or for- 
bear ſeveral actions of our minds and motions of 
our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of 
the mind, ordering the doing, or not doing fach a 
particular action. Locks. 

The ſeveral muſical inſtruments in the hands 
of the Apollos, Muſes, and Faiins, might give 
light to the diſpute for preference between the an- 
cient and modern muſick. Addiſon. 

A ſecret pleaſure touch'd Athena's ſoul, 

To ſee the pref” rence due to facred age 
Regarded. Pope's Odyſſey. 

The Romaniſts were uſed to value the latter 
equally with the former, or even to give them the 
preferences Water ind. 

2. With 70 before the thing poſtponed. 

This paſſes with his ſoft admirers, and gives 
him the preference te Virgil.  Dryaer. 

It directs one, in preference to, or with neglect 
of the other, and thereby either the continuation 
or change becomes voluntary. Locke. 

3- With above. | | 
I fhall give an account of ſome of thoſe appro- 
| priate and diſcriminating notices wherein the hu- 
man body differs, and hath pf ference above the 
moſt perfect brutal nature. Hate. 
4. With befere.. | 

Herein is evident the viſible diſcrimination be- 
| tween the human nature, and its preference biff re 
it. Hate. 


5. With over. | 


þ 


| 


The knowledge of things alone gives @ value | 


PRE ö 
to our reaſonings, and preference to one man's 


knowledge over another. Locke. 
PrREFE RMENT. 2. /. [from prefer. 


1. Advancement to a higher ſtation. 


I'll move the king 
To any ſhape of thy prefermen:, ſuch 
As thou' lt deſire, Shakeſpeare's Cymòeline. 
If you hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. Shake. 
Princes muſt, by a vigorous exerciſe of that laws, 
make it every man's intereſt and honour to cul- 
tivate religion and virtue, by rendering vice a dif- 
grace, and the certain ruin to preferment or pre- 
tenſions. Sever. 
2. A place of honour or profit. ; 
All preferments ſhould be placed upon fit men. 
L"Eftrargce 
The mercenary and inconftant crew of the 
hunters after preferment, whois deſigns are always 
ſeen through. Dawenanie 
3. Preference; act of preferring. Not 
in uſe. | 
All which declare a natural f referment of the one 
unto the motion betore the other. Briaun. 
PRETE RER. 2. J. [from frefer.] One 
who prefers. 5 
To PREFI GURATE. v. a. [prez and 
figuro, Lat.] To ſhew by an antece- 
dent repreſentation. ; 


PREFIGURA TION. #. . [from prefigu- 


rate.] Antecedent repreſentation. 

The ſame providence that hath wrought the 
one, will work the other ; the former being pledges, 
as well as /refigurations of the latter, Burnet. 

The variety of prophecies and prefigurations had 
their punctual accompliſhment in the author of this 
inſtitution. ü | Norris. 

To PREFI GURE. v. a. [ pre and figuro, 
Lat.] To exhibit by antecedent repre- 
ſentation, 


What the Old Teſtament hath, the very ſame 
the New containeth; but that which lieth there, 


as under a ſhadow, is here brought forth into the. 


open ſun; things there. prefigured, are here per- 
Hocker. 


formed. 

Such piety, fo chaſte uſe of God's day, 
That what we turn to feaft, ſhe turn'd to pray, 
And did prefgure here in devout taſte, 


Th: reſt of her high ſabbath, which ſhall laſt. Donne. 


If thame ſuperadded to loſs, and both met to- 
gether, as the ſinners portion here, perfectly re- 


Aiguring the two ſaddeſt ingredients in hell, depriva- 


tion of the bliſsful viſion, and confuſion of face, 


cannot prove efficacious to the mortifying of vice, 
the church doth give over the patient. Hammond. - 
To PREFI'NE. v. a. [| prefinir, French; 


Frafinio, Lat.] To limit beforehand. 


He, in his immoderate deſires, prefined unto + 


himſelf three years, which the great monarchs of 
Rome could not perform in fo many hundreds. 
 Kinolles, 
To PREFIX. v. a. [ prefigo, Latin. |] 
1. Jo appoint beforehand. | 

At the prefx'd hour of her awaking, 

Came I to take her from her kindred's vault. Stake. 

A time p,, and think of me at lait ! Sandy. 

Its inundation conftantly increaſeth the ſeventh 
day of June; wherein a larger form cf fpeech 
were fafer, than that which punctually prefixerh a 
conſtant day. | liraæun. 

Pooth's forward valour only ferv'd to ſhow, 

He durſt that duty pay we all did owe: 

TH attempt was fair: but heaven's prefixed hour 

Not come. | Diyden. 
2. To ſettle; to eftabliſh. 

Becaufe I would prefix ſome certain boundary 
between them, the old ſtatutes end with king 
Edward II. the new or later ſtatutes begin with 
king Edward III. Hales Low of England. 

'Thefe boundaries of ſpecies are as men, and not 


as nature makes them, if there are in nature any 


ſuch prefixed bounds. L2ck's 
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PRE 


3. 10 put before another thing: as, he 
„ pteſixed an advertiſement to his book. 
PR ETI. . / | prefixum, Latin.] Some 
particle put before a word, to vary its 
ſigniication. | 
In the Hebrew language the noun has its pre- 
va and afſi ra, the former to fignity ſome few rela- 
Ltinns, and the latter to denote the pronouns poſ- 
ſciKve and relative. Clarke. 
It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in 
that language, Brown's Vulfar Errors. 
PREFI X1ON. #. /. | prefixion, French; 
from prefix. ] The act of prefixing. Di#. 


2% PREFO'tM. L. a, [fre and form.] 


To form beforehand. Not in uſe. 

| If you conſider the true cauſe, 
Why all theſe things change, from their ordinance 
Their natures and prefermed faculties, 

To monſtrous quality z why you ſhail find, 

That heav'n made them inſtruments of fear . 
Unto fome monſtrous ſtate. Shakeſp. Julius Caſer. 
 PrE'oxancy. 2. . [from pregnant. 

1. The fate of being with young. 

The breaſt in encompaſted with ribs, and the 
belly lefc free, for reſpiration ;3 and in females, for 
that extraordinary extenſion in the time of their 
pregrancys Ray on the Creation. 

2. Fertility; fruitfulneſs ; inventive power 
acuteneſs. | 

He was ſent to ſchool, where his pregnancy 
was advantaged by more than paternal care and in- 
duſtry. Fell. 

Pregnancy is made a tapſter, and hath his quick 
wit waſted in giving reckonings. Shakeſpcarce 

This writer, out of the pregnancy ef his inven- 
tion, hath found out an old way of inſinuating the 

groſieſt reſlections under the appearance of admo- 

nitions. Sewift's Miſccllanie s. 

PREGNANT. agj. [| pregnant, French; 
pragnans, Latin.] 

1. Teeming ; breeding. 

Thou 
Dove-like ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 

And mad'ſt it pregnart. Milton. 
His town, as fame reports, was built of old 

By Danae, pregnant with almighty gold. Dryden. 

Through either ocean, fooliſh man! 

That pregnant word ſent forth again, 

Might to a world extend each atom there, 
For every drop call forth a ſea, a heav'n for ev'ry 
ſtar. Prior. 
2. Fruitful; fertile; impregnating. 
All theſe in their pregnant cauſes mixt. Milton. 
Call the flouds from high, to ruſh amain, 

With pregnant ſtreams, to ſwell the teeming grain. 
of , Dryden. 
3. Full of conſequence. 

Theſe knew not the juſt motives and pregnant 
grounds, with which 1 thought myſelf furniſhed 

King Chorics, 

An egregious and Fregrant inſtance how far v.r- 
tue ſurpaſſes ingenuity. Foodevuird's Nature! Hit. 

O deteſtable paſſive obedience ! did J ever ima- 
gine I ſhould become thy votary in fo g an 
inſtance? Arbuth its 

4. Evident; plain; clear; full. An 
obſolete ſenſe. | 

This granted, as it is a moſt pregnant and un- 
forc'd poſition, who ſtands ſo eminent in the de 
gree of this fortune as Caſſio, a knave very voluble ? 

Shakeſpoere 's O: {cls 

Were't not that we ſtand up againſt them all, 

*T were fregnate, they ſhould ſquare between them - 

ſelves. Soak: (p. «ICs 
5. Eaſy to produce any thing. 

A moſt pcor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shakeſpe King. Lear. 
6. Free; kind. Obdolete. 

My matter hath no voice, but to your own 
moſt pregnant and vouchſafed et. Sure. 


2. Miſchief; 


PRE 


PaE"GNANTLY. adv, 
1. Fruitfully. 
2. Fully; plainly; clearly. 
A thouſand moral paintings I can ſhew, 
That ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of fortune 
More pregnantly than words. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
The dignity of this office among the Jews is 
ſo pregnantly tet forth in holy writ, that it is un- 
queſtionable ; kings and prieſts are mentioned to- 
gether. Sßzutb. 
PREGUSTA'TION. 2. /. [pre and guſto, 
Latin.] The act of taſting before an- 
other. | 
To PREJU'DGE. v. a. [prejuger, Fr. 
re and judico, Latin.] To determine 
any quelition beforehand ; generally to 
condemn beforchand. 
If he: ſtood upon his own title of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, he knew it was condemned in par- 
liament, and projudged in the common opinion of 
the realm, and that it tended to the diſinheriſon of 
the line of York. Bacon's Henry VII. 
The child was ſtrong and able, though born 
in the eighth month, which the phyſicians do pre- 
judge. Bacon. 
The cauſe is not to be defended, or patronized 
by names, but arguments, much leis to be pre- 
judged, or blaſted by them. Hammond. 
The committee of council hath prejudged the 
wliole caſe, by calling the united tenſe of both 
houſes of parliament an univerſal clamour. Sr. 
Some action ought to be entered, leſt a greater 
cauſe ſhould be injured and prejudged thereby. Ayliffe, 
To PREJU'DICATE. v. a. | pre and judico, 
Lat.] To determine beforehand to 


diſadvantage. 
Our deareſt friend 
Prejudicates the buſineſs, and would ſeem 
To have us make denial. Shak:ſpearee 
Are you, in favour of his perſon, bent 
Thus to prejudicate the innocent ? Sandys. 
PREJUDICATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Formed by prejudice; formed before 
examination. 

This rule of caſting away all our former prez - 
dicate opinions, is not propoſed to any of us to be 
practiſed at once as ſubjects or chriſtians, but 
merely as philoſophers. Waits. 


2. Frejudiced; prepoſſeſſed by opinions. 


Their works will be embraced by moſt that 


underitand them, and their reaſons enforce belief 
from prejudicaute readers. Bron, 

PREJUDICA' TiON. 2. J. [from prejudi- 
cate. ] The act of 
amination. 

PREJUDICE. . J. ¶ prejudice, Fr. pre- 
judicium, Latin. ] 

1. Prepoſſeſſion; judgment formed before- 
hand without examination, It 1s uſed 
for prepoſleſſion in favour of any thing 
or againſt it. It is ſometimes uſed with 
7 before that which the prejudice is 
e gainſt, bur not properly. | 

The king himfelt fiequently conſidered more 
the perſon who Toke, as he was in his proſudire, 
than tne countel iiicit that was given. Clarendon. 
My comfort is; that their manifeſt prejudice tr 
my cauſe will rende: their judgment of lets autho- 
rity. Dryder. 
There is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors 

of ail kinds, for which reaſen, when I talk of 
practiſing to Ry, filly pe. pie think me an owl fer 
my pains. Adi; n. 
detriment; hurt; injury, 

This ſenſe is only accidental or conſe- 

quential; @ bad thing being called a 

prejudice, only becaulte prejudice is com— 

monly a bad thing, and is not derived 


[from pregnant.) | from che original or etymolog 


ö 


judging without ex- 
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word: it were therefore bets . 2 
It leſs . perhaps prejudice ought 1 
to be applied to any miſchief, Pty 
does not imply ſome partiality or i 
poſſeſſion. In ſome of the feli 
examples, its propriety will be 405 
covered. ö 5 

I have not ſpake one the leaſt word 
That might be prejudice of her preſent ſtate 
Or touch of her good perſon, 5443, Il, vin 
England and France miglit, thiyugh t. Nh 
| Breed him ſome prejudice; for from this Kaen 
Peep'd harms that menac d him. [YG 
Factions carried too high and too vi); f, 
ſign of weakneſs in princes, and nuch to tir y, 
judice of their authority and bufines. 7} 
How plain this abute is, and whit Tſe + 
does to the under ſtanding of the faccel "FER 


er amin, 


A prince of this character will ing 5 1 
his example; to fix the unſteudinef of oy 2 
ticks; or by his conduct hincer it from 2 
us any fr judices 42 
To Pre ju DICE. , u. [ {rom the noun,] 
1. To prepoſſeſs with unexamined i, 
nions; to fill with prejudices. 

Half pillars wanted their expected height, 
And roofs imp erfect projudic'd the fight. P., 

Suffer not any beloved ftuly to te yy; 
mind, ſo far as to deſpiſe all other l-arning, V, 

2. To obſtruct or injure by prejudices pr. 
viouſly raiſed, 

Companies of learned men, be they nee: f 
great and reverend, are to yied unto reaſon; tie 
weight whereof is no whit prejudices by tie fimnli 
city of his perſon, which doth alleg? it. Hz, 

Neither muſt his example, done without tie 

book, prejudice that which is well appointec in the 
book. Wingift 
I am not to prejudice the cauſe of my fe. 
poets, though J abandon my own defence, Dryer 
3. To injure; to hurt; to diminill;; to 
impair; to be detrimental to. 1 
ſenſe, as in the noun, is often impro. 
perly extended to meanings tat hate 
no. relation to the original ſenſe; v9 
can read with patience of an icgrecient 
that prejudices a medicine? 

The ſtrength of that Jaw is ſuch, that no fu. 
ticular nation can lawfully prej-.£ice the lame 5 
any their ſeveral laws and ordinances, mate tien: 
man by his private re{»lutions, the law 5 
whole commonwealth wherein he Het. 1124 

The Danube reſcu'd, and the e Bolte [4% % 
Say, is the majeſty of verſe reed! 
And would it projudice thy ſorter e, Parte 
To ling the princes, Louis ans eine 2 Þ 

To this 1s added 2 V: nous bitter, . n bs | ead 
compoſition of its ingredients a, ts Var) wen He t 


equal 
Flat! 
double 
PREL, 
PRE (I., 


Fr.] 


— 2 Loan nerl mae ! inf. j 
ſion; and, as gentian and let 1 * wo” W1!ty 
bitter of ſo graterul a flavour, tc Dc hh 
in this Gt) „as to chuſe ſach n 1 Parr 
in this compohton Was 9 © ; ** i 

. . . « Y wn ton {3:0 T 1 
as mieht not prejudice ifs ane, Taſte 


PREJUDI CIAL. adj, | frefudicidens , 
from prejudice.] oy 
1. Obſtructed by means of of pole? 
poſſeſſions. „ 
"Tis a ſad irreverence, without cn 
tien to look upon the actions „ T, 
frejudicia! eye. 1 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite. 
What one ſyllable is there, n 3 ]. 
any way to that which we Held? 
3. Miſchievous; huritul; | 1 
trimental. This ſenſe is impfopel. 0 
PRI V Dick, noun and vero. 
His going away the next men As ; 
troops, was moſt projudicias and mon ; 
the king's affairs. 
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One of the young l 
are at work 5 10 | 4 
Alea to its manufactures. 


not at all r 
A ftate of g! 


Addiſon. 


various temptati 


in chat it ſwells the mind with undue thoughts. 


pafivpiciarxfss. 2. J. [from preju- 
aicial.] 
miſchievouſneſs. 

PreLiACY. 1. J. [from prelate.] ; 

1. The dignity or /poſt of a prelate or 
ecclefiaflick of the higheſt order. 

Preizcies may be termed the greater bene ſices; 
a: that of the pontificate, a patriarchſhip, 
bithoprick and biſhoprick. Ayliffe"s Parer gen. 
2, Epiſcopacy ; the order of biſhops. 

The preſbyter, puff d up with ſpiritual pride, 
Shall an the necks of the lewd nobles ride, | 
His b:cthren damn, the civil power defy, 
And parcel out republick prelacy. - Dryden. 

How many are there, that call themſelves pro- 
tedents, who put prelacy and popery together as 
teren convertible ? ; Swift. 

Biſkops. ColleQtively., | 

Diver of the reverend prelacy, and other moſt 

+0icious men, have eſpecially beſtowed their pains 


j 5 . 3 . . 
about the matter of juriſdiction. Hocker's Dedication. 


PRELATE. z. J. [ prelat, French; pre- 
/atus, Latin.] An eccleſiaſtick of the 
highelt order and dignity. 

i: beſeemed not the perſon of ſo grave a pre- 
to be either utterly without counſel, as the 
ret were, or in a common perplexity to ſhew him- 
ſelf alone ſecure. Hooker. 

Hear him but reaſon in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wiſh 
You would deſire the king were made a prelate. 
Shakeſpeare. 

The archbiſhop of Vienna, a reverend preiate, 
laid one day to king Lewis XI. of France; Sir, 
your mortal enemy is dead, what time duke 
Charles of Burgundy was ſlain. Bacon. 

Yet Munſter's prelate ever be accurſt, 

In whom we ſeck the German faith in vain, Dryd. 
Pa:1a "TICAL. adj. [from prelate.] Re- 
lating to prelates or prelacy. Did. 
PRELA'TION. 2. J. | prælatus, Lat.] Pre- 
ference; ſetting of one above the other. 

In caſe the father left only daughters, they 
equally ſucceeded as in co-partnerſhip, without any 
t:.(a:i:n or preference of the eldeſt daughter to a 
double portion. Hale. 
PRELATURE. | n. J. [ prelatura, 
PRETATURESHIP, Latin ; prelature, 
Fr.] The ſtate or dignity of a prelate. 

Dis. 
Parle'cTION, 2. J. [ preletio, Latin.] 

Reading; lecture; diſcourſe. | 
He that is defirous to proſecute theſe aſyſtata or 
ink.tuce, let him reſort to the prelections of Faber. 

8 Hale. 
ParliBa'TiON. 2. from prælibo, Lat. 
don beforehand ; effuſion previous to 
ta ng. 

The firm belief of this, in an innocent ſoul, is 
a ligh prelibation of thoſe eternal joys. More. 


Parti wiNany, adj. | preliminaire, Fr. 
ire limine, Latin.) Previous; intro- 
ductory; proemial; 7 

My matter needed not the aſſiſtance of that 


P 
2* 


adies reads, while the others 
io that the learning of the family is 


cat proſperity, as it expoſes us to 
ions, fo it is often prejudicial to us, 


Atterbury. 


The ſtate of being prejudicial ; 


an arch- 


PRE 
PRELUDE. . /. | prelude, French; pr 


ludium, Latin. ] 


1. Some ſhort flight of muſick played | 


before a full concert. 
| My weak eſſay x 
But ſounds a prelude, and points out their prey. 


Tang. 


2. Something introductory; ſomething 


that only ſhews what 1s to follow, 
To his infant arms oppote | 
His father's rebels and his brother's foes 
Thoie were the preludes of his fate, 
That form'd his manhood, to ſubdue 
The hydra of the many-headed hiſſing crew. Dryd. 
The lat Georgick was a good prelude to the 
A neis, and very well ſhewed what the poet could 
do in the deſcription of what was ceally great. 


Addiſon. 
One conceſſion to a man is but a prelude to an- 
other. Clariſſa. 


To PRE1LU'DE. v. a. [yreluder, French; 
jreluds, Latin] To ſerve as an intro- 
duction ; to be previous to. 

Either ſongſter holding out their throats, 
And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes, 
As if all day, preluding to the fight, 
They oaly had rehears'd, to fing by night. Dryden. 

PRELU'DIOUS. adj. from prelude.) Pre- 
vious ; introductory. 

That's but a pre/udious bliſs, 


Two ſouls pickcering in a kiſs. . Cl:aweland. 


PRELU DIUM. 2. J. [Latin.] Prelude. 


This Menelaus knows, expos'd to ſhare 
With me the rough preludium of the war. Dryden. 
PRELU'SIVE, adj. | from prelude.] Pre- 
vious ; introduQory ; proemial. 
1 he clouds 
Softly ſhaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelufive drops, let all their moiſture flow. Themſon. 
PREMATURE. adj. | premature, Fr. 
zræmaturus, Latin.] Ripe too ſoon; 
formed before the time; too early ; 
too ſoon ſaid, believed, or done; too 
haſty. : 
Tis hard to imagine, what poſſible conſideration 
ſhould perſuade him to repent, till he depoſited 
that premature perſuaſion of his being in Chriſt. 


Hammond's Fundamentals. 

PREMATURELY. adv. | from premature. ] 

Too early; too ſoon; with too haſty 
ripeneſs. | 

Pe OY n. J. [from prema- 

PREMATU RITY. ture.) Too great 
haſte ; unſeaſonable earlineſs. 

To PREME'DITATE. v. a. | premedi- 
tor, Latin; premediter, French.) To 
contrive or form beforehand; to con- 
ceive beforehand. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed 


To greet me with premeditated welcomes. Sale. 
With words premeditated thus he ſaid. Dryden. 
To PREME'DITATE. v. 2. To have 
formed in the mind by previous medi- 
tation ; to think beforehand. 
Of themſelves they were rude, and knew not fo 
much as how to premeditate ; the ſpirit gave them 
ſpeech and eloquent utterance. Hoc ber. 


PREMUEDITATION. #. /. | frameditatio, 
Latin; premeditation, French ; from 


2. To ſend before the time. 


To PREMONISH. 2. a. 


PRE 
freneditation, diſpelled with eaſe and perfect clear- 
neſs all the ſophiſms that had been brought againſt 
Duo Feli. 

Verſe is not the effect of ſudden thought; but 
this hinders not, that ſudden thought may be 
repreſented in verſe, ſince thoſe thoughts muſt be 
higher than nature can raiſe without premedirations 

- Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
To PREMERIT. v. @. [premereor, Lat.] 
To deſerve before. | 

They did not forgive Sir John Hotham, who 

had ſa much premcrired of them. King Charlcs, 
Pre micss. 2. J. | primitie, Latin; pre- 
mices, French.] Firſt fruits. | 

A charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered 
to the gods at their feſtivals, as the premices or 
firſt gatherings. Dryden. 

PREMIER. adj. French:] Firſt ; chief. 

The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in 
regard of his dominions. Camden's Remains. 

Thus families, like realms, with equal fate, 
Are ſunk. by premier miniſters of ſtate. Swifts 

To PREMI'SE. v. a. | premiſſas, Latin.) 
1. To explain previouſly; to lay down 
premiſes, 

The apoſtle's diſcourſe here is an anſwer upon a 
ground taken; he premiſe:b, and then infers. 

; Burnet. 
I premiſe theſe particulars, that the reader may 
know I enter upon it as a very ungrateful taſk, 
Addiſon. 
Not in uſe. 
O let the vile world end, 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 
Knit earth and heav'n together Shakeſpeares 
Pa MISES. . . [ ꝓræmiſſa, Latin; pre- 
miſſes, French. ] 
1. Propoſitions antecedently ſuppoſed or 
proved. | 

They infer upon the premiſes, that as great dif 
ference as commodiouſly -may be, there ſhould be 
in all outward ceremonies between the people of 
God, and them which are not his people. Hookers 

This is ſo regular an inference, that whilſt the 
premiſes ſtand firm, it is impoſſible to ſhake the 
concluſion. Decay of Piet. 

She ſtudy'd well the point, and found 
Her foes concluſions were not ſound, 

From premiſes erroneous brought, 
And therefore the deduction's nought. Swift: Miſes 
2. In low language, houſes or lands: as, 
1 was upon the premiſes. | 
PRE MISS. 2. J. | premifſum, Latin.) An- 
tecedent propoſition, 'This word 1s rare 
in the ſingular. | 

They know the major or minor, which is im- 
plied, when you pronounce the other premiſs and 
the concluſion. Watts. 

Pa EMU M. #./. [ premium, Lat.] Some- 
thing given to invite a loan or a bar- 
ain. 

No body cares to make loans upon a new pro- 
Jet; whereas men never fail to bring in their 
money upon a land-tax, when the premium or in- 
tereſt allowed them is ſuited to the hazard they 
run. Addiſon's Freeho!det . 

People were tempted to lend, by great premiums 
and large intereſt ; and it concerned them to preſerve 
that government, which they had trufted witk 
their money, Swift's Miſcellanice. 

[ pramones, 


Lat.] Jo warn or admoniſh before- 
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premeditate.] Act of meditating be- 
forehand. 
Are all th' unlook'd- for iſſue of their bodies 


eee port to prove his claim; his own ma- 
Rt mien diſcovers him to be the king. Dryden. 


Pell Minary, . J. Something pre- 


hand. 
PRO NISHMENT. 2. . [from premo- 


5 To take their rooms ere I can place my ſclf? 1 - . . 

, Vious : I : roo e my nihh, Previous in formation. 

f n= 3 Preparatory act; Preparation; A cold premeditation for my purpoſe! Hare. A 1 theſe avearcaiGaicate, 3 wall . 
preparative, Hope is a pleaſant premeditation of enjoyment, : FE in 


compartition ittelf, Motton's Architefurc, 
PREMONI TION. 2. J [from premen;/h.}] 
Previous notice; previous intelligence. 

3B What 


3 conſiſts of the ceremonies of the oath 
ah tides, and the preliminaries to the combat. 
Notes on Iliad. | 


as when a dog expects, till his maſter has done 
picking of the bune. More. 
He amidſt the diſadvantage of extempore againſt 


Vor. II. 


. A ˙ ene Sn Dn en, — — 


PRE 


What friendly premonitions have been ff ont 
On your forbearance, and their vain event. Chapm. 
How great the force of ſuch an erroneous per- 
ſuaſion is, we may collect from our Saviour's Fre- 
monition to his diſciples, when he teils them, that 
thoſe who killed them ſhould think they did God 
ſervice. Decay of Piety. 
PREMO'NITORY. adj. from pre and mo- 
zeo, Lat.] Previouſly adviiing. 
To PREMONSTRATE. v. a. | fre and 


monſtro, Latin.] To ſhew beforehand. 


PREMUNT RE. u. J. [Latin.] 
1. A writ in the common law, whereby 
a penalty is incurrable, as infringing 

ſome ſtatute. 5 

Premunire is now grown a good word in our 
Engliſh laws, by tract of time; and yet at ürſt it 
was merely miſtaken for premonere. 
Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
2. The penalty ſo incurred. 
Woolley incurred a premmnire, forfeited his ho- 
nour, eſtate, and life, which he ended in great 
. Calamity. Sethe 
3. A difficulty; a diſtreſs. A low ungram- 
matical word. 

Paztmuni'TioNn. 2. , [from fræmunio, 
Lat.] An anticipation of objection. 
To PRENOMINX ATE. v. a. [| pranomino, 
Latin.) To forename. | 

| He you would found, 

Having ever ſeen, in the prencninate crimes, 

The youth, you breathe of, guilty. Shakeſpeare. 
PRENOMINA'TION. z. J. | pre and nomi no, 
Lat.] The privilege of being named 

firſt, | | 

The watry productions ſhould have the preno- 
mination; and they of the land rather derive their 
names, than nominate thoſe of the ſea. Brown. 
PREnNOTiION. 2. . | prenotion, French; 
fre and naſco, Latin.] Foreknowledge ; 
preſcience. | 
The hedgehog's preſenſion of winds is fo exact, 
that it ſtoppeth the north or ſouthern hole of its 
neſt, according unto prenoticn of thete winds en- 
ſuing. = Br:wn. 
PRENTICE. . /. [contracted, by col- 
loquial licence, from apprentice. ] One 
bound to a maſter, in order to inflruc- 

tion in a trade. a 

My accuſer is my prentice, and when I did cor- 

rect him for his fault, he did vow upon his knees 

he would be even with me. Shakeſpeare. 
 PRE'NTICESHIP. 2. from prentice.] 

The ſervitude of an apprentice. 

; He ſerv'd a prenticeſhip, who ſets up ſhop, 
Ward try'd on puppies, and the poor, his drop. 


8 Lopes 
PRENnNUNCIA' TION. #./. | prezuncio, Lat.] 
The act of telling before. Di#. 


PREO'CCUPANCY. 2. / | from prececupate.] 
The act of taking poſleſſion before an- 
other. 


To PREO'CCUPATE. v. 4. [yreoccuter, 


Fr. prevecupo, Latin. ] 
1. To anticipate. 

Honour aſpireth to death; grief flieth to it; 

and fear preoccupiæib ĩt. 


2. To prepofleſs ; to fill with prejudices. 


That the model be plain without colours, left 


the eye preoccipate the judgment. Motten. 
PREoCCUPA TION. 2. | precccupation, 
French; from preoccupate. ] 
1. Anticipation. 
2. Prepoſſeſſion. 
3. Anticipation of objection. 
As if, by way of preoccupatien, he ſhould have 
d; well, here you ſee your commiſſion, this is 
6 ; 


Bac. Ne: 


PRE 


| your duty, theſe are your diſcouragements; never 
ſeek for evaſions from worldly afflitions; this is 
your reward, if you perform it; this is your doom, 

if you decline it. South, 
To PrEOCCuey. wv. a. To prepoſſeſs; 
to occupy by anticipation or prejudices. 

I think it more reſpectful to the reader to 
leave ſomething to reflections, than preeccupy his 
Judgment. a Arbuthnot. 

To PkEO"MINATE. H. a. | pre and omincr, 
Tat.] To prognoſticate; to ſhew by 
omens any future event. 

Pecauſe many ravens were ſeen when Alexander 
entered Babylon, they were tnought to premmirate 
his death. © Browne, 

PrroPi'nionN. 2. /. [pre and copinio, 
Lat.] Opinion antecedently formed; 
prepuſieſiion. | | 

Diet holds no folid rule of ſelcction; ſome, in 
indiſtinct voracity, eating almoſt any; others, cut 

of a timorous precpinior,, ꝛcfraining from very many 
things. 3 Brun. 

To PREORDAIN. v. a. [| pre and cr- 
dain.] To ordain beforehand. 

Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, and 
if all things be freordained by God, and fo de- 
monſtrated to be willed by him, it remains there 
is no ſuch thing as ſin, Hummord. 

Few ſouls preordain'd by fate, 
The race of gods have 1each'd that envy'd ſtate. 
| R. ſconmin. 
PREO'RDINANCE. . /. | pre and crdi- 
nance.] Antecedent decree; firſt de- 


cree. Not in uſe. 
Theſe lowly courteſies 

Might fir the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn preordinance and firſt decree 

Into the law of children. Shakeſpeare's Julius Carſar. 
PREORDINA'TION.. 2. /. [from preor- 

dain.] The act of preordaining. 
PREPARATION. 2. . | preparatio, Latin; 

Preparation, French; from prepare. 
1. The act of preparing or previouſly 

fitting any thing to any purpoſe. 

Nothing hath proved more fatal to that due pre- 
poration for another life, than our unhappy miſtake 
of the nature and end of this. Wake. 

2. Previous meaſures. 

I will ſhew what preparations there were in na- 
ture for this diſſolution, and after what manner 
it came to paſs, Bernet. 

3. Ceremonious introduction. 
I make bold to preſs, with ſo little Preparation, 
upon you. . | 
—You're welcome. Shake Merry Wives of Wind(r. 
4. The a& of making or fitting by a re- 
gular proceſs. 

In the preparations of cookery, the maſt volatile 
paits of vegetables are deftroyed. Arbuthnste 

5. Any thing made by proceſs of opera- 

tion. 25 

JI wiſh the chymiſts had been more ſparing, 

who maęnity their preparations, inveigle the cu- 
rioüty of many, and delude the ſecurity of moſt. 

Brown's Yulgar Errours. 

6. Accompliſhment; qualification. Out 

of ule. | 

Sir John, you+ are a gentleman of excellent 
breeding, authentick in your place and perſon, ge- 
nerally allowed for your many wariike, courtlike, 
and learned preparationss Shakeſpeare. 

PREPARATIVE. adj. | preparatif, Fr. 
from prepare.] Having the power of. 
preparing or qualifying. 

Would men have ſeent toilſome days and watch- 
ful nights in the laborious queſt af knowledge pre- 
parative to this work ? "xv South. 

PREPARATIVE. . J. | freparatif, Fr. 


from prepare. | 


! 
- PRE 

1. That which has the power of Prepar; 
or 1 fitting. 's 
They tell us the profit of reading is finpyly * 
that it ſ.rveth for a preparative unto us ny F 
My book of advancement of learning was 
ſome preparative or key for the better opening ji 
the inſtauration. | : ** 
Reſolvedneſs in ſin can, with no reaſon be Ray 
gined a prepa,ative to remiſſion, Decay 'f pier, 


proper ſeaſon for the great work of reventancs. 
yet he eſteemed it a meſt uſeful preparative, th. 
voice of God himſelf exhorting ts it. ws 

Such a temper is a contradiction to repent 1c cs 
as being founded in the deſtruction of thoſe tl. 
ties, which are the only diſpoſitions and Preh. 
ies to it. 7 


2. That which is done in order to ſong. 


thing elſe. 

The miſeries, which have enſued, mer ben. 
through thy Mercy, preparatives to us Fo. fs 
bleffinzs. s. Rins Ci ar. 

What avails it to make all the neceſrw . 
faratives for our voyage, if we do not actud be. 
gin the journey? Dian 

PREPA'RATIVELY. adv. [from frejura. 
tive. | Previouſly ; by way of prepara. 
tion, ; 

It is preparatively neceſſary to many uf] 
things in this life, as to male a mai u yood piye 
ſician. 2 . Hale. 

PREPARATORY. adj. ¶ preparateire, l. 
1. Antecedently neceſſary. 

The practice of all theſe is proper to our cc. 
dition in this world, and preparatiry to our Hfi- 
neſs in the next. 15, 1. 

2. Introductory; previous; antecedent, 

Preparatory, limited and formal interiog ez 
in writing preclude this way of occaiicgal inter- 
gatories. | Hare 

Rains were but preparatiry, the violence 0! 2 
deluge depended upon the diſruption cf te n: 

aby ſs. a Faru. 
o PREPARE. v. a. [ præpare, Latin; 
preparer, French. ] 
1. To fit for any thing; to adjuſt to any 
uſe; to make ready for any purpoie. 

Patient Octavia, plough thy vitzze up 
With her prepared nails. Shobcip. Art. cr 0 Crepe 

Prepare men's hearts by giving them te gra? 
of humility, repentance, and probit/ fate 

Confound the peace eſtabliſn d, and fg, 
Their ſouls to hatred, and their han4: 79 War . 

Our ſouls, not yet prear d for upp! lg 
Till doomſday wander in the thade- 5! nights / Fats 
The beams.of light had been in vun -» 

Had not the eye been fit for vifton mas; 
In vain the author had the eye prope” d = 
With ſo much {kill, had not the ligt affen 


. a. H 


2. To qualify for any purpoſe. 
Some preachers, being prepared ou 
or three points of doctrine, run the am- 


yon 50 
UTIL 


Hau. 


3. To make ready beforehand. 
There he maketh the hungty to 05: d 
may prepare a city for habitation- Pia . Cite 3 
Now prepare thee for another 11, it» Mm 
He took the golden compaſies, "i 
In God's eternal tore, to circumſcribe e 
This univerſe. 75 
4. To form; to make. 3 
He hath founded it upon the ſeas, x AY Ry 
upon the floods. 25 obs 
5. To make by regular proce“s 
prepared a medicine. 


To PREPARE, v. #. . | 
1. To take previous meaſures gat. 
Efficacy is a power of ſpeech, Whig) pr to 


17, 
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PRE 
the lively ideas of things ſo truly, as 


f 8 b . i 
3 — with our eyes; as Dido preparing 
to kill herſclf. . 0. eacl 

2. To make every thing ready; to pu 
things in order. 


"| Grew, bid them prepare for dinner. Shak. 

CS of God waited in the days 

cf Noah, while the ark was 2 Preparing. 1 Peter. 

a To make one's ſelf ready ; to put him- 
elf in a ſtate of expectation 

n. J. [from the verb.] Pre- 


Parra RE. : 0 
; previous meaſures. Not in 


ration; 
1 In our bebalf 5 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war. Shakeſp. 
PaEPA REDLYe« | 
y proper precedent meaſures. 
By proper pies 

She preparedly may frame herſelf | 

To th' way ſhe's forc'd to. Shake Ant. and Cleap. 
Par?, REDNESS. Ao J. [from prepare. | 
State or act of being prepared: as, he's 
1 preparednefs for His final exit. 
Perera RER. 2. /. [from prepare. 
1. One that prepares; one that previouſly 
its. 
5 ne biſhop of Ely, the fitteſt preparer of her 
mind to receive ſuch a doleful accident, came to 
viſit her. | g Motton. 
2. That which fits for any thing. | 
Codded grains are an improver of land, and 
#rep.crer of it for other crops. Mortimer's Huſbandi y. 
pakrinsk. | adj. [ prepenſus, Latin. 
Parr: NsED. I Forethought; precon- 
ceired; contrived beforehand: as, a- 
lice prepenſe. 
7, PRET ON DER. v. . [from preponde- 
rate.] To outweigh. Not uſed. 

Though pillars by channelling be ſeemingly 
ingroſſed to our fight, yet they are truly weakned 
and therefore ought not to be the more ſlender, 
but the more corpulent, unleſs apparences pre- 
bender truths, Wetton's ArchiteFures 

Patron ERANCE. | #. J. [from prepon- 

Parro NDERANCY., derate.] The 
tate of outweighing; ſuperiority of 
weight. | 

A; to aidition of ponderofity in dead bodies, 
comparing taem unto blocks, this occaſional Fre- 
ferasranc) is rather an appearance than reality. 

Brown's Pulgar £riours. 
he mind ſhould examine all the grounds of 
probability, and, upon a due balancing the whole, 
raject or receive proportionabiy to the prepanderancy 
er ihe grcater grounds of probability. Lœc r. 
Little ligt boats were the fhips which people 
ufd, to the tides whereof this fiſh remora faſtenipg, 
icht make it ſwag, as the leaſt preponderance on 
ter fide will do, and ſo retard its courſe. Grexw. 
2% FREFO'NDERATE. vv. a. [ra pon- 
dero, Latin.) | 
1. Io outweigh ; to overpower by weight. 

An inconſiderable weight, by diſtance from the 
centre of the balance, will preponderate greater 
maenitudes ; land: ile. 

Ihe triielleſt thing, when a paſſion is caſt into 
tre tcale with it, preponderates ſubſtantial bleſſings. 

. Govermpent of the Tongue. 

2. To overpower by ſtronger influence. 
To PREPO'NDERATE. v. 2. 
1. 10 exceed in weight. 

That ino juſt balance, wherein the heavieſt 
bike wall not prepanderute. Wilkins, 
: He that would make the lighter ſcale prepc::- 
—_ ill not fo ſoon do it, by adding new weight 

tte emptier, 
8 5 adds to the lighter, ; Locke. 
- = 25 very mathematical center of gravity 
conter - oy mpg be fixed in the very mathematical 

the attractive power of all the reſt, they 


ey. 
oy 


Udes. 


"3 


ady, [from prepared. 


3 


as if he took out of the heavier, | - 


PRE 


eannot be evenly attracted on all fides, but muſt 
preponderate ſome way or other. Bentley. 
2. To exceed in influence or power analo- 
gous to weight. 
In matters of probability, we cannot be ſure 
that we have all particulars before us, and that 
there is no evidence behind, which may outweigh 
all that at preſent ſeems to preporderate with us. 
F277 SES. | Locke. 
By putting every argument on one ſide and the 
other into the balance we muſt form a judgment 
which ſide preponderates. Waits, 


derate.] The act or ſtate of outweigh- 
ing any thing. 

In matters, which require preſent practice, we 
muſt content ourſelves with a mere freporderation of 
probable reaſons. acts. 

To PREPO'SE, v. a. [ prepeſer, French; 
ræpono, Lat.] To put before. Di. 

PREPOsI TION. 2. J. | prepoſition, French; 
prepeſitio, Lat.] In grammar, a par- 
ticle governing a caſe. 

A prepoſition ſignifies ſome relation, which the 
thing fignified by the word following it, has to 
ſomething going before in the diſcourſe ; as, Cæſar 
came to Rome. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

PrEPO'SITOR. 2. J. | prepeofitor, Latin.] 
A ſcholar appointed by the maſter to 
overlook the reſt, 


To PREPOSSE'SS, v. a. [ pre and po//+.] 
To fill with an opinion unexamined; 
to prejudice, | 


Wiſcman. 
PrEPOSSE'SSION. 3. J. from prepeſſeſs.] 
1. Preoccupation; firſt poſſeſſion. 

God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent 
every man to give piety the prepaſiſſian, before 
other competitors ſhould be able to pretend to 
him; and ſo to engage him in holineſs firſt, and 
then in blif2. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2. Prejudice; preconceived opinion. 

Had the poor vulgar rout ofly, Who were held 
under the prejudices and prepaſſeſſious of education, 
been abufed into ſuch idolatrous ſuperſtitions, it 


might have been pitied, but not ſo much won- 
dered at. | . South. 


With thought, from $rep-/ſeſſicn free, reflect 
On ſolar rays, as they the fight reſpect. Blackmore. 
PREPO'STEROUS. adj. [| prepeſterns, 
Latin. 8 
I. Having that firſt which ought to be 
laſt. ; 

Tic method I take may be cenſured as pre- 
poſter cue, becaufe: I thus treat laſt of the antedilu- 
Van carth, which was firſt in order of nature. 

N WWoudward's Natura! Hiſtory. 
2. Wrong; abſurd; perverted. 

Put a caſe of a land of Amazons, where the 
whole government, publick and private, is in the 
hands of women: is not ſuch a free govern. 
ment againſt the firſt erder of nature, for women 
to rule ever men, aud in itſelf void ? Bacon. 

Leath from a father's hand, from whom I firit 
Receiv'd a being ! tis a prepyterons giit, 

An act at which inverted nature ſtarts, 


And bluſhes to behold herſelf fo cruel, Denham. 
Such is the world's prepoſterous fate; 

Amongſt all creatures, mortal hate 

Love, though immortal, doth create. Denham. 


The Roman miſſionaries gave tkeir liberal con- 
tribution, affording their prepoſterous charity to 
make them proſely tes, Who had no mind to be 
confeſſors or martyrs. ell. 

By this diſtribution of matter, continual provi- 
ſion is every whete made for the ſapply of bodies, 


men, who expected fo different a reſult. Meodavand. 
3. Applied to perſons: fooliſh; abſurd, 


- quite contrary to the prepoſtercus reaſonings of thoſe 


PREPONDERA T1ON. 2. J. [from frepon-' 


She was prepeſſaſſed with the ſcandal of ſalivating. | 


PRE 


Prepeſteraus aſs! that never read ſo far 

To know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd. Sha. 

P*epo'sTEROUSLY. adv. [from prepoſte- 
rows, ] In a wrong ſituation; abſurdly. 
Thoſe things do beſt pleaſe me, | 

That befal prepoſPreufly. Shak, Midſ. Night's Dr. 

Upon this ſuppoſition, one animal would have 
its lungs where another hath its liver, and all 
the other members preprferaufly placed; there 
could not be a like configuration of parts in any 
two individuals. Bentl:y's Sermons. 

PREPO'STERQUSNESS. 2. . [from pre- 
J efterous.] Abſurdity; wrong order or 
method. . 

PRE POTENCY. 2. . [ præpotentia, Lat.] 
Superior power; predominance. 

If there were a determinate prepoteney in the 
right, and ſuch as arifeth from a conſtant root in 
nature, we might expect the ſame in other animals, 

; Browns 

PREPUCE. 2. . | prepuce, French; pre- 
futium, Lat.] That which covers the 
glans ; foreſkin. 

The frepuce was much inflamed and ſwelled. 

; Wiſeman. 

To PREREQUIRE, v. . [pre and re- 
quire.] To demand previouſly, 

Some primary literal ſignification is prerequired 
to that other of figurative. Hammond, 

PREREQUISITE. adj. [ fre and requiſite.] 
Something previouſly neceſſary. 

The conformation of parts is neceſſary, not only 
unto the preregriſite and previous conditions of 
birth, but alſo unto the parturition. Brown. 

Before the exiſtence of compounded body, there 
muſt be a preexiſtence of active principles, neceſ- 
ſarily prerequiſite to the mixing theſe particles of 

dies. Hale. 

PREROOCATIVE. 2. . prerogative, Fr. 
prerogativa, low Lat.] An excluſive 
or peculiat privilege. | 

My daughters and the fair Parthenia might 
far better put in their claim for that prerogative. 


Sidney. 
3 Our prerogative 
Calls not your counſels, but our natural goodneſg 
Imparts this. Sbakeſpeares 
How could communities, 
The primogeniture, and due of birth, 
P rerogative of age, ſceptres, and crowns, 
But by degree, ſtand in authentick place? Shaleſp. 
The great Caliph hath an old prerogative in t 
choice and confirmation of the kings of Aſſyria. 
Knolles. 


They are the beſt laws, by which the king hath 


the juſteſt prerogative, and the people the beſt 
liberty, bs | Bacon. 


Had any of theſe ſecen di Hauſes deſpoiled God 


of his prerogative, or had God himſelf conſtrained 


the mind and will of man to impious acts by any 
celeſtial inforcements ? Raleigh 
They obtained another royel prerogative and 
. power, to make war and peace at their pleaſure. 
2 — Davies. 
The houſe of commons to theſe their prerogatives 
over the lords, ſent an order to the lieutenant ot 
the Tower, that be ſhould cauſe him to be exe- 
cuted that very day. Clarenden. 
ror freedom ſtill maintain'd alive, 
Freedom an Englith ſubject's ſole prerogative, 
Accept our pious praiſe. 8 Dryden. 
All with the dire prercgative to kill, | 
Ev'n they wou'd have the pow'r, who want the 
will. _ Dryden. 
Tt ſeams to he the prerogative of human under. 
ſtanding, when it has dittinguiſhed any ideas, , fa 
as to perceive them to be different, to conſider in 
what circumſtances they are capable to be com- 
pared. Locke. 
I will not conſider only the ęreregatives of man 
above other animals, but the endowments which 
3B 2 ature 
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PazRrO'GATIVED. adj. | from prerogative. | 


* 


PRE 
nature hath conferred on his body in common 
with them. Ray en the Creation. 


_ Having an excluſive privilege ; having 
prerogative. | 
Tis the plague of great ones, 
Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe; 
"Tis deſtiny unſhunable. Shakeſpeare. 


Parse Pres, preſt, ſeem to be derived from 


the Saxon, pneorx, a prieſt; it being 
uſual in after times to drop the letter o 
in like caſes. _ Gibſon's Camden. 


PRESA'GE. . , | zre/age, French; præ- 


- 


Jagium, Lat.] 
of  futurity. | 
Joy and ſhout preſage of victory. Milton. 
- Dreams have generally been conſidered by authors 
only as revelations of what has already happened, 
or as preſages of what is to happen. Addiſon. 


Prognoſtick ; preſenſion 


To. PRESA GE. v. a. [ preſager, French; 


preſagio, Latin.] 


1. To forbode; to foreknow ; to foretell; 


2. Sometimes with 


to propheſy : it ſeems properly uſed of 


internal preſenſion. 
Henry's late preſaging propheſy 

Did glad my heart with hope. Shakeſpe Henry VI. 

What pow'r of mind 
Foreſeeing, or preſaging from the depth | 
Of knowledge paſt or preſent, could have fear'd 
How ſuch united force of gods, how ſuch 

As ſtood like theſe, could ever know repulſe? Milt. 

This contagion might have been prejaged upon 


conſideration of its precurſors. Harvey on Conſump. 


Wiſh'd freedom 1 pre/age you ſoon will find, 
If heav'n be juſt, and if to virtue kind. Dryden. 
of before the thing 


foretold. 
That by certain ſigns we may preſage 

Of heats and rains, and wind's impetuous rage, 

The ſovereign of the he:rv'ns has ſet on high 


3. To foretoken ; to foreſhow. 


1 If I may truſt the flattering ruth of ſleep, 
My dreams preage ſome joytul news at hand. Shek. 
Dreams adviſe fome great good preſaging. Milton. 


That cloud, that hangs upon thy brow, preſages 


PRE'SBY TER. 3. /. 
| 1. A | 


PaESBYTE RIAL, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


A greater ſtorm than all the Turkiſh power 

Can throw upon us. 
When others fell, this ſanding did preſage 

The crown ſhou'd triumph over pop'iar rage. Yal/er. 


1 PRxESA GEMENT. #. J. from preſage.] 
| 1. Forebodement ; preſenſion. 


I have ſpent much enquiry, whether he had any 
ominous reſagement before his end. Waitons 


2. Foretoken. 


The falling of ſalt is an authentick freſagement 
of ill luck, from whence notwithſtanding nothing 
can be naturally fearcd. Brown. 


[ gre/byter, Latin; 
TeofuricO-. | : 
prieſt, 
Preſtyters abſent through infirmity from their 
churches, might be ſaid to preach by thoſe deputies 


who in their ſtead did but read homilies. Ii r. 


They cannot delegate the epiſcopal power, pro- 
perly fo called. to preſoyrers, without giving them 
epiſcopal conſecration. Le. 


And preſhyters have their jackpuddings too. Bur,. 

| aj. [ TE ur ig, } 

Conſiſtingof elders; 

a term for a modern form of ecclefaſti- 

cal government, 

Chieſty was urged the abolition of epiſcopal, and 
the eſtabliſhing of Freſtyterian government. 

| King Charl::. 

Who ſhould exclude him from an intereſt, and 

ſo unhappily a more vunavcidable ſway in pref6;- 

terial determinations ? Hei day. 


2. A preſbyterian. 


Denham”s Sophy. 


The moon to mark the changes of the ſky. Dryden. | 


TS - 


PRESBYTERTAN. 2. /. [from . preſoyter.] 


An abertor of preſbytery or calviniſtica 
diſcipline. | 


One of the more rigid preſbyterians, Swift. 


PRrRE'SBYTERY. #. J. | from preſoyrer. | 


Body of elders, whether prieſts or lay- 


men. 3 f 

Thoſe which ſtood for the reſtytery, thought 

their cauſe had more ſympathy with the diſcipline 

of Scotland than the hierarchy of England. Bacon. 
Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 


Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 


Chaos of reſhyt'ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 
Cl-aveland. 
Could a feeble preſtytery, though perchance ſwell- 
ing enough, correct a wealthy, a potent offender ? 
Holyday. 


PRE SCIENCE. 2. . | preſcience, Fr. from 


treſcient.] Foreknowledge ; knowledge 
of future things. | 

They tax our policy, and call it coward, 
Foreſtall our preſcicuce, and efteem no act 


But that of hand. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Craſcca. 


Preſcicnce or forcknowledge, conſidered in order 
and nature, if we may ſ1,eak of God after the 
manner of men, goeth before providence ; for God 
foreknew all things before he had created them, or 
before they had being to be cared for; and pre- 
ſcience is no other than an infallible foreknowledge. 

| Raleigh. 

God's preſcience, from all eternity, being but 
the ſeeing every thing that ever exiſts as it is, con- 
tingents as contingents, neceſſary as neceſſary, can 
neither work any change in the object, by thus 
ſeeing it, nor itſelf be deceived in what it ſees. 

| | Hammond, 

If certain greſcience of uncertain events imply a 
contradiction, it ſeems it may be ſtruck out of the 
omniſciency of God, and leave no blemiſh * 

: : Yee 
Of things of the moſt accidental and mutable 
nature, God's preſcience is certain. South, 

Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 

And preſcience only held the ſecond place. Dryden. 


PRE'SCIENT. adj. [| pre/ciens, Latin.) 


Foreknowing ; prophetick. 

Henry, upon the deliberation concerning the 
marriage of his eldeſt daughter into Scotland, had 
ſhewed himſelf ſenſible and almoſt pyeſcient of this 
event. Bacon. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood, 
Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to withitand ? Pope. 


PRTs IOS. adj. | preſcius, Lat.] Hav- 


ing foreknowledge. 
Thrice happy thon, dear partner of my bed, 

Whoſe holy ſoul the ſtroke of fortune fled ; 

Preſcizus of ills, and leaving me behind, 

To drink the dregs of life. -- Dryden's Aucis. 


To PRESCI'ND. v. @. | praſcindo, Lat.] 


To cut off; to abſtract, 
A bare act of obliquity does not only preſcind 
from, but potitively deny ſuck a ſpecial dependence. 
Norris. 


PRESCINDENT. adj. | fraſcindens, Lat.] 


Abſtracting. 

We may, for one fingle act, abſtract from a 
reward, which nobody who knows the preſcindent 
facuities of the ſoul, can deny. Chepnc. 


To PRESCRT BE. v. a. | preſcribe, Lat.] 
1. To ſer down authoritatively; to order; 


to direct. 


Both the ſtrength of ſome negative arguments | 


prove this kind of negative argument ſtrong, by 
torce whereof all things are denicd, which ſcrip- 
ture a{firmeth not, or ail things, which ſcripture 
preſcribetb not, condemned? Hooker. 

To the blanc moon her of ce they preſcrib d. 
| ilton. 

There's joy, when to wild will you laws preſcribe, 
When you bid fortune Carry back her bribe. Dryd. 


| 


PRE 


When parents loves are ordet d by a fon 
Let ſtreams preſcribe their fountains where to run, 


E 33 
By a ſhort account of the preſſine 002 
which lie on the magiſtrate, 1 al bet bm 
| þreſcribe directions for the future, a; Praiſe what i 
11 1 Att: 
2. To direct medically. Ed 


The end of ſatire is the amendment of vices 


correction; and he who writes honeftly i; ng bi 
an enemy to the offender, than the Phyfician ng 


i patient, when he preſcribes harſh remedies. 


The extremeſt ways they firſt > FR Dryde, - 


Preſcribing ſuch intolerable pain, 
As none but Cæſar could ſuſtain. Drydes 
Should any man argue, that a phyſician ung: 
ſtands his own art beſt; and therefore, although 
he ſhould preſcribe poiſon to all his patient; i 
cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but is anſxerzh!s only 
to God ? Swift 
To PRESCRIBE, vv. 7. 
1. To influence by long cuſtom, 
A. reſerve of puerility we have not ſhaken cf 
from ſchool, where being ſeaſoned with minor fe. 
rences, they prcjcribe upon our riper years, 2a} 
never are worn out but with our memories. Bu. 
2. To influence arbitrarily ; to give lay, 
The aſſuming an authority of dictating to other, 
and a forwardneſs to preſcribe to their opinions, is 


a conſtant concomitant of this bias of our jujz. 


ments. Licks 
3. [ Preſcrire, French.] To form a cuton 
which has the force of Jaw. 

That obligation upon the lands did not pre. 
ſcribe or come into diſuſe, but by fifty confecutire 
years of exemption. Arbutbr.t, 

4. To write medical directions and forms 
of medicine. 

Modern *pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctors' bills to play the doctor's part, 

Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 


Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools, Pitt. 


PRE'SCRIPT. adj. | preſcriftus, Latin.) 
Directed; accurately laid down in a 
precept. ä 

Thoſe very Jaws ſo added, they themſelves do not 
judge unlawful; as they plainly contel> dot in 
matter of preſ-ript attire, and of rites appertaiwng 
to burial, : Ha ker. 

PRE'SCRIPT. 2. J. | praſcriptum, Latin.) 

1. Direction; precept ; model preſcribes. 
Milton ſeems to accent the lat. 

By his preſcript, a ſanQuary is fram's 
Of cedar, overlaid with gold. 10. 

2. Medical order. 3 
Nor did he ever with ſo much regret 1190! 
unto any prejcripte Os 

; Re. 5. 

PRESCRIPTION, 3. J. [ preſcriptiin, 17: 
praſcriptio, Latin; from prœſcribo, Lat.] 

1. Rules produced and authoriſed by 1033 
cuſtom ; cuſtom continued til! it has 
the force of law. 

You tell a pedigree 
Of threeſcore and two years, a filly time 5 
To make preſcription for a kingdom worth. Je ; 

Uſe ſuch as have prevailed befoie in things 503 
have employed them; for that breeds Ow 
and they will ſtrive to maintun . 55 

. | Jacen: T 

It will be found a work of no fmal. i 
to diſpoſſeſs a' vice from that heat, VT © 
poſſefſion begins to plead projeripiitre 

Our poet bade us hope this grace © nne pal. 
To whom by long preſcription you att 1 

The Lucqueſe plead projeripti'ts 70 = 258 
one of the duke's foreſts, that lies upon 12 you 
tiers. red. 

2. Medical receipt. 1 

My father left me ſome proc 


Of rare and prow'd etfects ; ſuch as ls ang 


unwon 


Winch 
J. tut 
1197, 
1 kn 

In ſuch 
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PRE 


And manifeſt experience had collected APE 

For general ſov*reignty» al peare. 
fo proving of my obſtinacy againſt all common 

preſe 727 „e, he aſked me, waether Rog Hover 

1d of dan way of curing the gout 5) 

voy of the Indian way g fig : 

| fre/cance renc 
| CE. 7. , 
Tacky £1 Not uſed. 


ſrting. 
ONLY of place in 
8 T1 ne chefs, though rude in their other faihions, 


their diſcreet judgment in precedence 
read a letlon to our civileſt gentry». 
Care's Survey of Cornwall, 


Par SENCE. A. A prejence, French ; pre- 


Dy vs Latin.) 
State of being 
Vablener. 
To-nicht we hold a ſolemn ſupper, 
And 111 requeſt your frejences 
The pig of a king engenders love 
Amongſt liis ſubjects and : his loy al 9 
As it diſanimates lis ene mies. Shakeips Henry VI. 
We have always tie ſame natures, and are every 
where the! 
is eqn. aliy full of his re/ence, and every thing is 
00 og iy his gifts La. 
2. Apbroach face to face to a great per- 


a 


tor 


may, f. 
and pre ance 


preſent; contrary to 


S aleſpeare. 


ge. 
The the pherd Dorus anſwered with ſuch a 
e-ombiing voice and abaſhed countenance, and 
etrentmes 40 far from the matter, that id was ſome 
terre to the young ladies, thinking it want of edu- 
cation, which made him ſo difcountenanced with 
unwonted e Sidney. 
Ken oak very preſence fear, 
Wick once they knew author! ty d. bear. Danic!. 
3. State of being in the view of a ſupe- 
rior. 
1 know not by what power I am made bold, 
ch a preſence here, to plead my thoughts, Sl: 
They with eternal Wiſdom didft converſe, 
Wiitom hy filter, and with her didſt play 
In unc of th* Almighty Father, pleas'd 
wan thy celeſtial ſong. Milton. 
Perhaps I have not fo well conſulted the repute 
of niy inf ellectuals, in bringing their imperfections 
imo ſack difcer: ling pre joncese Glanvi 11 5 Sceꝑſis. 
Since cli 1ging cares and trains of inbred fears, 
5 2 a d (by: a! "ms; but in the preſence bold, 
Without reſpect to purp'e or te gold. Dryden. 
4. a Tombs aſlembied before a great 
per.on, 
Look I ſo pale — 
and no man in the preſence, 
Pur his red colour hath forfsok his cheeks» Shak. 
Omar, of all this Fo ce des contain, 
sher your wreath whom ycu eftcem moſt fair, 
Dr; 'dc Ns 


— \r 7 


* 


5. bert; air; mien; demeancur. 
*. ue is beſt in a body that is c mely, and that 
bath rather digaity of preſence, than beauty of 
21 ct. Bacon. 

A ymrcetu} preſence be ſpeaks acceptance, gives 
1 force to langan ot and helps to convince by look 
aud poſture, Collier. 
"How "v great his preſence, how ere his look, 
Hen err y grace, how all his virtuous mother 
ine; in his tace, ard charms me from his eyes! 
Smith, 
. Room in which a prince ſhows himſelf 
0 115 Curt. 


fig . tuey paſs, all g gazing « on them round, 

feng to dhe 2riferce mount, whoſe glorious view 
o_ be iv! Ane ſerves did confound. Sperjers 

1 wh Ry Your grace, the two great cardinals 
in tie prolences Shake :fpeare's Henry VIII. 


e may Anne of Bretagne, paſling through 
(aa . in the court of France, and eſpying 
. ue 


t, a famous boet, 


leaning upon his elbow 
t2't Licep, Ine 8 P 


ny kiſſing him, taid, we muſt 
s ir with our kits the mouth from whence ſo 
7 3#ct veries have proceeded. Peacham. 


r at need; quickneſs at expe- 


rvants of the ſame God, as every place = 


PRE 


but nothing comparable to a large underſtanding 
and ready preſence of mind. 

Errors, not to be recall'd, do find 
Their beit redreſs from preſence of the mind; 
Courage our greateſt failings does ſupply. 

8. The perlon of a ſuperior. 
To her . ſov'reign preſence thus reply d. Milt. 
PRESENCE-CHAMBER. I 2. /. | preſence 
„ ROOM, i and chamber 
or room.] The room in which a great 
perſon receives company. 

If theſe nerves, which are the conduits to con- 
vey them from without to their audience in the 
brain, the mind's prcſencerroam, are ſo di ſordered, 
as not to perform their functions, they have no 


Waller. 


poſtern to be admitted by. - Locke. 
Kneller, with ſilence and ſurpriſe, | 
We ſce Britannia's monarch rite, 
And aw'd by thy delulive hand, 
As in the prijence- chamber Rand. Addiſon. 


PRESENSHON. 2. J. | freſenfro, Latin. 
Perception beforehand. 
The hedgehog's prefſerſion of winds is exact. 
Brown. 


PRESENT. adj. | preſent, French; pre- 
Jn Latin. ] 
Not abſent; being face to face; being 
at hand, 
But neither of theſe are any imp2Jiment, be- 
cauſe the regent thereof is of an infinite immenſity 
more than commenſurate to the extent of the 
world, and ſuch as is moſt intimately prejert with 
all the beings of the world. ale. 
Be not often pr Gent at feaſts, not at all in diſ- 
ſolute company z pleuſing objects ſteal away the 
heart. Tayir. 
Much have I heard 
Incredible to me, in this diſpleas'd, 
That I was never pre/ent on the place 
Of thoſe encounters. Millan's Agoniſtes. 
Not palt ; not future. 
Thou future thing: canſt repreſent 
As preſent. Milton. 
A priſent good may reaſonably be parted with, 
upon a probable expectation of a ſuture good w hich 
is more excellent. Wilkins. 
The moments paſt, if thou art wiſe, retrieve 
With pleaſant mem'ry of the bliſs they gave; 
The preſent hours in preſent mirth employ, | 
And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. Prior. 
The preſent age hath not been leſs inquiſitive 
than the former ages were. Wordarvard's Nat. II. 
The þrejent moment like a wife we thun, 
And ne er enjoy, becauſe it is our on. Yeung, 
3. Ready at hand; quick in emergencies, 
If a man write little; he had need have a great 
memory; if he conter "Little, he had need have 2 
preſent wit; and if he read little, he had nec] 
| have much cunning. Bacon. 
Tis a high point of philoſophy and virtue for a 
man to be ſo preſent to himſelf, as to be always 
provided againtt all accidents. L' Ejtrange. 
4. Favourably attentive; not neglectful ; 


propitious. 
Be preſnt to her now, as then, 
And let not proud and factious men 
Againſt your wills oppoſe their mights. Ben Fnjone 
The golden goddets, projont at the pray 'r, 
Well knew he meant th in animated fair, 
And gave the ſign of granting his deſire. Dryden. 
Nor could I hope in any place but there, 
To find a god fo preſen! to my pray'rs Dryden. 
5. Unforgotten ; not neglecful, 
The ample mind keeps the ſeveral objects all 
within fight, and preſent to the ſoul. Watts. 
6. Not abſtracted ; not abſent of mind ; 


attentive, | 
7. Being now in view; being now under 
COnideration, 

This much 1 kefeve may be ſaid, that the 


; 


A good bodily ſtrength is a felicity of nature, 
L' Eſtrange. 


PRE 
well; or accuſtomed to ſo much region, as in the 
preſent inſtance. Taro. 


for the preſent time; the time now Age 
ing. reed 
When he ſaw defcend a 

The Son of God to judge them, terrify'd 

He tied; not hoping to eſcape, but ſhun 

The prejent 3 3 fearing, guilty, what bis Wrath 

Miglit iuddealy iufiict. | Milter. 
Men chat fer their hearts only upon the preſent, 

without looking forward into the end of things, 

are ſtruck at. L 


No farther than the preſent, think ev'n the wiſe 
Speak what they think, and tell tales of thernſelves. 
Rowe. 


A. Pax'skNr. [a profent, Fr.] At the 


the preſent time. 


in their trade. : 
PRESENT. 2. J. | preſent, 
5 the verb.] 

A gift; a donative; ROY cere-· 
3 given. 


Plain Clarence! 
I will ſend thy ſoul to heav'n, 


His dog to-morrow, by his maſter's command, 


He ſent part of the rich ſpoil, with the admi- 
ral's enſign, as a preſent unto Solyman. Xnoll eg. 
Say, heav'nly muſe, ſhall not thy ſacred vein 

Afford a preſent to the infant God? 
Haſt thou no verſe, no hymn, no ſolemn dea. 


Somewhat is ſure deſign'd by fraud or force; 
Ee not their preſents, nor admit the horſe. Dry. 
A letter or mandate exhibited per pre- 
T ks f 


To PRESE'NT, v. a. [ preſents, low Lat. 
: French: in all the ſenſes.] 
To place in the preſence of a ſuperior. 
On to the ſacred hill 
They led him high applauded, and preſent 
Before the ſeat ſupreme. Milton's Puradiſe La. 
To exhibit to view or notice. 
He knoves not what he ſays; and vain is it, 
That we preſeut us to him. Shakeſp, King Lear. 
3. Jo offer; to exhibit, 
Thou therefore now adviſe, 
Or hear what to my mind firſt thoughts preſent. Milt. 
Now ev'ry leaf, and ev'ry moving breath 
Preſenis a foe, and ev'ry foe a death. Denbam. 
LeQorides's memory is ever ready to offer to hizr 
mind ſomething out of other men's writings or 
converſations, and is preſenting him with the 
thoughts of cther pertons perpetually, Hatts. 
4. To give formally and ceremoniouſſy. 
Folks in mudwall tenement, 
Affording peppercorn for rent, 
Preſeut a turkey or a hen L 
Fo thoſe might better ij are them ten. Priar. 
5. To put into the hands of another in 
ceremony, | 
So ladies in romance aſſiſt their knight, 
Preſent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. Pope. 


6. To favour with gifts. To preſent, in 
the ſenſe of to give, has ſeveral ſtruc- 
tures: we ſay abſolutely, to preſent a 
man, to give ſomething to him. This 
is leſs in uſe. The common 'phraſes 
are, to preſent a gift fo a man; or 73 
preſznt the man suit a gift. . 


much greater part of them are not brought up 1 [i 


5 4 


— 


The Prx'stnT. An elliptical expreſſion 


SPLIT .. 


5 
2 


Efrange. 1 
Who, ſince their own ſhort underſtandings reach - 


n 
59” "tr; - 


preſent time; now; elliptically, for 
The ftate is at preſent very feufiole of the decay * 


Alliſen. 
French ; from: 


If heav'n will take the preſent at our hands. Sat. 


he muſt carry for a prejert to his lady. Shakeſpraree - 


To welcome him to this his new abode ? Milton 
They that are to love inclin'd, 

Sway d by chance, not choice or art, 
To the firſt that's fair or kind, | 

Make a preſent of their heart. Palle. 


Be it known to all men by theſe preſents. Shalk. 
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PRE 

Thou ſpendeft thy time in waiting upon ſuch 
a great one, and thy eſtate in preſenting him; and, 
after all, hat no other reward, but ſometimes to 
be ſmiled upon, and always to be ſiniled at. South. 

He now preſents, as ancient ladies do, 

That courted long, at length are forc'd to woos 
Dryden. 

Octavia preſented the poet, for his admirable 
elegy on her ſon Marcellus. | Dryden. 

Should I preſent thee with rare figur'd plate, 

O how thy riſing heart would throb and beat. Dryd. 
7. To prefer to eccleſiaſtical benefices. 

That he put theſe biſhope in the places of the 
deceaſed by bis own authority, is notoricuſly falſe ; 
for the duke of Saxony always prejcntede Atterburys 

8. To offer openly. 
He was appointed admiral, and preſented battle 
to the French navy, which they refuſed. Hayo. 
9. To introduce by ſomething exhibited 
to the view or notice. Not in uſe. 
Iell on, quoth ſhe, the woful tragedy, 
The which theſe reliques ſad preſent unto. Sper/er. 
10. To lay before a court of judicature, 
as an object of enquiry. 

The grand juries were practiſed eſtectually with 
to preſert the ſaid pamplilet, with all aggravating 
epithets. | Sevift. 

PrESENTANEOUS. adj. [from fre/jenta- 
neus, Latin.] Ready; quick; imme- 
Clate. | 
Some pjagues partake of ſuch malignity, that, 

like a preſentanecus poiſon, they enecate in two 
hours, Harvey . 

PRESE'NTABLE. adj. [from preſent. ] 
What may be preſented. 

Incumbents of churches preſentable cannot, by 
their ſole act, grant their incumbencies to others; 
but may make icafes of the profits thereof. Ay/if/e. 

PRESENTA“T ION. z. J. | preſentation, Fr. 
from preſent. ] 

1. The act of preſenting. 

Prayers are ſumetimes a preſe::taticn of mere de- 
fixes, as a mean of procuring delied effects at the 
hand of God. Hocker. 

2. The act of offering any one to an eccle- 
ſiaſtical beneſice. | 

He made effectual proviſion for recovery of ad- 
vowſons and preientatiins to churches. Hale. 

What, ſhall the curate contruul me? have not 1 
the preſentacion ? Gay. 

J. Exhibition. 

Theſe preſentations of fighting on the ſtage, are 

neceſſary to produce the effects of an heroick play. 
| Dryden. 

4. This word is miſprinted for pre/en/ron. 

Although in ſundry animals, vie deny not a 
kind of natural metcorclogy, or innate pr. ſentati: 
both of wind and weather, yet that proceeding 
from ſenſe, they cannot retain that apprehenſion 
after death, Brown's PFuiger Err-ours. 

PRESENTATIVE. adj. from preſent. ] 
Such as that preſentations may be made 
of it. | 

Mrs. Qulſton poſſeſſed of the impropriate par- 
f>nage of Bardwell, did procure from the king 
jeave to annex the ſame to the vicarage, and to 
make it preſentutive, and gave them both to St, 
John's College in Oxon, Hpelman. 

PRESENTE E. 2. . [from preſents, Fr. 
One preſented to a benefice. 

Our laws make the ordinary a diſturber, if he 
does not give inſtitution upon the fitneſs of a perſon 
preſented to him, or 2t leaſt to give notice to the 
' patron of the difability of his preſentee. Ale. 

PRESENTER. . J. [from preſent.] One 
that preſents, 

The thing was acceptable, but not the preſenter. 

| 2 he  L'Eftrange. 

PrESE NTIAL. adj. [from preſent.] Sup- 

poling actual preſence. - 


PRE 

By union, I do not undeſtand that which is 
local or preſential, becauſe I conſider God as omni- 
preſent. 3 Norris. 

PRESENTIA'LITY. 2. /. [from præſential. 
State of being preſent. 

This eternal, indivifible act of his exiſtence 
makes all futures actually preſent to him; and it 
is the preſcrtia/ity of the object, which founds the 
unerring certainty of his knowledge. South's Ser ni. 

To PRESE NTI1ATE. v. 4. | from preſent. ] 
To make preſent. 

The fancy may be ſo ftrong, as to preſentiate 
upon one theatre, all that ever it took notice of in 
times paſt : the power of fancy, in preſentiating 
any one thing that is paſt, being no leſs wonderful, 
than having that power, it ſhould alſo acquire the 
perfection to preſcntiate them all. GrewWs 


PRESENT1I'FICK., adj. | preſens and facto, 
Lat.] Making preſent. Not in uſe. 
PRESENTI'FICKLY. adv. | from preſen- 
tiſck.] In ſuch a manner as to make 

reient. 

The whole evolution of times and ages, from 
everiaiting to everlaſting, is collectedly and Fre- 
ſertiſebey repreſented to God at once, as if all things 
and actions were, at this very inſtant, really preſent 
and exiltent before him. More. 

PRE SEN TI v. adv. [from pręſent.] 
1. At preſent; at this time; now. Obſ. 

The towns and forts you preſentiy have, are 
ſtill left unty you to be kept either with or without 
garriton3, io as you alter not the laws of the coun- 
try. Sidney. 

We may preſume, that a rare thing it is not 
in the church of God, even for that very word 
which is read to be preſer;ly their joy, and after- 
wards their ſtudy that hear it. Ho: ker. 

To ſpeak of it as requireth, would require very 
long d:icourſe ; all I will preently fy is this. Ho:kers 

Covetous ambition, thinking all tco little which 
preſently it hath, ſuppoſeth itſelf to ſtand in need 
of all which it hath not. Raleigh. 

2. Immediately; ſoon after. 

Tell him, that no hiſtory can match his poli- 
cies, and pr:ſc:tly the fot ſhall meaſure himſeif by 
himſelf. Scuthe 

PRESE NTMENT. 2. /. from preſent. ] 


1. The act of preſenting. 
When comes your book forth ? = 
Upon the heels of my prejentment. Shakefpearee 


2. Any thing preſented or exhibited ; re- 


preſentation. 
Thus I hurl 
My dazzling ſpells into the ipungy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illuſion, 
And give it falſe preſentments, leſt the place 
And my quaint habits breed aſtoniſhment. Milton. 


3. In law, preſentment 18 a mere denuncia- 
tion of the jurors themſelves or ſome 
other officer, as juſtice, conſtabie, 
ſearcher, ſurveyors, and without. any 
information, of an offence inquirable. 


in the court to which it is preſented. 
| | Cowel. 
The grand juries were practiſed with, to preſent 
the ſaid pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, and 
their praſentments publiſhed tor ſeveral weeks in all 
the news- papers. Sevift. 
PRE SENTN ESS. #. . [from preſent. 
Preſence of mind; quickneſs at emer- 
gencies. 
Goring had a much better underſtanding, a much 
keener courage, and preſenincſs of mind in danger. 
| Clarendon. 
PRESERVATION. =. /. [from preſerve.] 
The act of preſerving; care to pre- 
ſerve; act of keeping from deſtruction, 
decay, or any ill. | 
: 


— 


ö 2. He who makes preſerves of fruit. 


i 


PRE 


Nature does require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perfyrcs 
I give my tendance to. Shakeſpeare”; 8 

The eyes of the Lord are upon them t ys 
him, he is their mighty protection, Fake 
from ſtumbling, and a help from falling. Pei 

Ev'ry ſenſcleſs thing, by nature“: liets Jig 
Doth preſere/ation ſeeic, deſtruction fin. Dm: 

Our allwiſe Maker has put into man the .... 
neſs of hunger, thirft, and other raturd £6... 
to determine their wills for the 5 SOD 
themſelves, and the continuation cf the 


8 - 
Ir ina, 
44 I th, 


PRESERVATIVE. 7. /. 
from preſerve. ] That which nas ie 


LY 


power of prelerving ; ſomething pre. 


ventive; ſomething that conſers (icy. 


rity. 
If we think that the church needeth no: tlg 
ancient preſervatives, which ages before u. wan 


* 


glad to uſe, we deceive ourſelves, Wt, 
It hath been anciently in ule to wert. Yoo 

arſenick, as preſervatives againſt th: 7 MA 

that being poiſons themſelves, they dau A + +54, 


from the tpirit2. "Ms 
Were there truth herein, it were the % 
ſervative for princes, and perſons exalted u | 


fears. Progs. 
Bodies kept clean, which uſe fire, 20 
likely to eſcape infection. e 


The moſt eitefual preſervative of our vu 

is to avoid the converſation of wicked man. Repos, 

Molly is an Egyptian plant, and wa; really nas 

uſe of as a preſervative againſt enchautment. B- an. 

PRESERVATIVE. adj, Having the pont: 
of preſerving. 


To PRESERVE. vv. a. rer re, lo 


Latin; pre/erver, French. ] 
1. To ſave; to defend from deſtrudion 
or any evil ; to keep, | 
The Lord ſhall deliver me from every evi! work, 
and preſerve me unto his heavenly kingdom. 2 7; 
God ſent me to preſerve you a poſterity, and 
ſave your lives. Ger. xiv. 7 
She ſhall lead me ſoberly in my doings, and 
preferwve me in her power. M. dom, ix. Ts 
He did tog frequently gratify their uud 
deſigns, a guilt all men, who are obnoxtius, 1 
liable to, and can hardly pre themſelves from. 
2 bann 

We can preſerve unhurt our minds. Miet. 
To be indifferent, which of two opinie 5 
true, is the right temper cf the mind, ... 
ferwes it from being impoiad on, till i: h 
beſt to find the truth. Lace 
Every petty prince in Cermany mud de a 


137 


2. To ſeaſon fruits and other veg*tio55 
with ſugar and in other proper 2.50: 
as, 70 preſerve plums, avaluits, £7 * 
cumbers. | 

7 k Feng! 

Pas E RVE. z. /; {from the verb.] tnt 

preſerved whole in ſuga r. 
All this is eaſily diſcerned in tf ae Woe 
are brought in preſorw: unto us. fete. 
The fruit with the huſk, when tende an 
makes a good preſerve. 8 = SOL 

PRESERVER. 2. J. | from fre/er4 | 

1. One who preſerves; one n »* 
from ruin or miſchief. 

Sit, my preſerver, by thy patient . 
To be always thinking, perhaps, be 
lege of the infinite Author and ονπν ee MENT 
who never flumbers nor ſiceps; but h 
tent to any finite being. Tg © 
Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected fo HRS 
the glorious title of deiiverer cf te wrongs 
wealth; and one of his family another, 44 6 
. g 33. % 
him its Preſerwer. ants 
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[ Pręſervotit, Fr. 
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3. 10 con 
receſfity. 
17 4 
Ihe ext 


d gerance, 


Dh: br es þ 
7 — 


Io affect 


* 


> a 
1. [from prefedea, Latin ; 
To be ſet over; to have 


9% PRES! DE. Ve 

| preſider, Fr.] 

authority OVEN. _ : 
55 0 5 the publick magazines preſide, 

And ſome are ſent new forage to provides Dryden. 

DOeer the plans | N 

Or thriving peace, thy thoughtful fires yo 


mſen . 


Pang sSI1DEN ; 
rintendence. 

om preſfdent.] Supe 
mm — can be given of the growth of 


=] 2 S 
V Nad acco 


! * 
pads - l g 
te 7refidency and guidance of ſome ſuperior agent ? 
. Ray on the Creation. 


pesiprxr. . J. [prefidens, Latin; 
t, French. : 

1 One placed with authority over others ; 
| one at the head of others. 
As the preſident of my kingdom, will I 
Appear there tor a man. Shaleſß- Ant. and Clecp. 

Je tutor fits in the chair as proficent or mode- 

that the rules of diſputation be ob- 


1 tor, to lee 
N Watts. 


4 


|. Corernour : prefect. | 

o miahe thoſe captive Ifraelites, under the 

erfiche and government of Aſſyrian preſidents, 

+» ie 19 leave the places they were to inkabit ? 
Brereruocd on Languages. 


2. A tutelary power. 3 
kbps 114 complaint th' indulgent ears did pierce 
Of jul Apollo, profident of verſe. Waller. 
Par <inexTSHIP, 2. J. [from prefident. | 
The office and place of preſident. 

Gian things came to trial of practice, their 
dees learning would be at. all times of force to 
cv-rerſaade ſimple men, who, knowing the time 
their own prefdenſbip to be but ſhort, would 
awrs fond in fear of their miniſters. perpetual 
| authority. Hocker. 
Pats; Dil, adj. ¶ preſidium, Lat.] Re- 


ating to a garriſon. 


troftes, Latin, ] 
1. To ſqueeze z to cruſh, 
The grapes Id into Pharaoh's cup. Geneſis. 
Gd meafure praſed down, ſhaken together, 
aud running over, hall men give into your boſom. 
| Luke, vi. 38. 
From tweet kernels preſs d, 
dhe temvezs dulcet creams, Milton. 
| put piedget> of lint reed out on the excoria- 
U% Fiſemen. 
i morning milk the peaſants preſs at night, 
ching milk before the riſing light. Dryden. 
Aiter ig out of the coleſeed for oil in 
LC 1%, they burn the cakes to heat their 


lifs IJertimer. 
i * 12 o . . 
 10Gdiftreſs; to cruſh with calamities. 

Unce or twice te heav'd the name of fatber 


Ping tothe as if it preft her heart. Shakeſpe 
3. 10 conſtrain; to compel ; to urge by 
Lecglut y. 
The experience of his goodneſs in her own 
mie, might cauſe her merciful diſpoſition 
452 19 4G the more delight in ſaving others, 
nne like neceſſity ſhould preſs. Hooker. 
1 pots that rode upon mules and camels, 
cut, being haſtened and prefſed on by the 
«mg commands. | Eſther, 
1 was prof by his majeſty's commands, to aſſiſt 
t t22 treaty, Temple's Miſcellanies. 
He gapes; and ſtraight 
anger Fre, devours the pleaſing baits Dryd. 
To impole by conſtraint. 
5 - Heſs letter upon me, within this hour, 
her te yon. Dryden's Spaniſb Fryar, 
. To chive by violence. » 
Come with words ag medical as true, 


With} 


ö 


77 PRESS, wv. a. ¶ preſſer, French; premo, 


- 


| 


cy. 2. J. [ prefdence, French; 


© mechanical principles, moved without þ 


_ Welcher, to purge him of that himour 
far Pes hin from lleep. Shakeſpeare. : 
: To atfect ſtrongly. x 


3 


P R E 
Paul was 


?d in fpirit, and teſtified” to the 
Jews that Jeſus was Chriſt, As, xviii. 5 


Wickedneſs condemned by her own witnefs, and 
prefjed with conſcience, forecaſteth grievous things. 
Wiſdem, xvii. 11. 
7. To enforce ; to inculcate with argu- 
ment or importunity. 5 
Be ſure to preſs upon him every motive. Addiſon. 
I am the more bold to r it upon you, be- 
cauſe theſe, accompliſhments fit more handſomely 
on perſons of quality than any other. Felton. 
J hoſe who negotiated, took care to make de- 
mands impoſſible to be complied with; and there- 
fore might ſecurely preſs every article, as if they 
were in earneſt, 
8. To urge; to bear ſtrongly on. 
Chymitts I might preſs with arguments, drawn 
from ſome or the eminenteſt writers of their ſect. 
5 ; Beyle. 
The cardinal being fro in diſpute on this 
head, could think of no better an anſwer. Naterl. 
His eaſy hcart receiv'd the guilty flame, 
And from that time he frei her with his paſſion. 
Smith. 
9. To compreſs; to hug, as in embracing. 
He freſs d her matron lips 
With kiſſes pure. Milton. 
She took her ſon, and preſs'd 


Th' illuſtricus infant to her fragrant breaſt. Dryd. | 


Leucotiioe ſhook, 
And preſt'd Palemon cloſer in her arms. 
10. Jo act upon with weight. 
The place thou preſſſt on thy mother earth, 
Is all thy empire now: now it contains thee. Dryd. 
11. To make earneit, Pref or preſſed is 
here perhaps rather an adjective ; pre/e, 
French; or from pre/ſ52 or impre/se, Fr. 
Let them be preſſed, and ready to give ſuccours 
to their confederates, as it ever was with the Ro- 
mans; for if the confederate had leagues defenſive, 
the Romans would ever be the foremoſt. Paton. 
Preh for their country's honour and their king's, 
On their ſharp beaks they whet their pointed ſtings. 
Dryden. 
This 


P ope . 


12. To force into military ſervice 
is properly 7mpre/5. | 
Do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 

That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am pref into it. Shakteprares 
For every man that Bolingbroke hath preſs'd 

To lift ſharp ſteel againit our golden crown, 
Heav'n for his Richard hath in ſtore 8 
A glorious angel. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
From London by the king I was pr forth. Sha. 
They are enforced of very necefiity to preſs the 
beſt and greateſt part of their men out of the Weſt 
countries, which is no ſmall charge. Ralcigh, 
The endeavour to raife new men for the recruit 
of the army by Fr. ging, found oppeſition in many 
places. Ciurendan. 
The peaceful peaſant to tlie wars is fro, 
The fields lie fallow in Inglorious reſt. Dryden. 
You were preſſed for the ſea- lexvice, and got off 
with much a-do. Sevifte 


Ta PRESS. wv. 2. 


1. To act with compulſive violence; to 
urge ; to diſtreſs. 


If there be fair proofs on the one ſide, and none 
at all on the other, and if the moſt preſſing diffi- 
culties be on that fide on wich there are no proofs, 
this is ſufficient to render one opinion very cre- 
dible, and the other incredible, Tillotſon. 

A great many uneafineiles always ſoliciting the 
will, it is natural, that the greateſt and maſt 
preſſing ſhould determine it to the next action. Lecke. 


2. To go forward with violence to any 


object. 
I make bold to re 
With ſo little preparation. Shakeſpeare. 
I preſs toward the mark for the prize. Phil pians. 
The Turks gave a great ſhout, and reel in on 
all ſides, to have entet ed the breach © —& Anolles. 


5 


Sofi. | 


PREY 
Th: inſulung victor preſſes on the more, 
And treads the ſteps the vanquiſh'd trod before. 


Dryd, . 


She is always drawn in a poſture of walkins, it 
being as natural for Hope to preſs forward to her 
proper objects, as for Fear to fly from them. Audij. 

Let us not therefore faint, or be weaty in our 


journey, much leſs turn back or fit down in 


deſpair; but preſs chearfully forward to the high 
mark of our calling. a Rogers. 
3. To make invaſion; to encroach. 
On ſuperior powers 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours. 
4. To crowd; to throng. 
For he had healed many, inſomuch that they 
Priſſed upon him for to touch him. Mark, iii. 10. 
Thronging crowds f on you as you paſs, 
And with their eager joy make triumph flow. Dry. 
5 To come unſeaſonably or importu- 
nately. | 
Counſel ſhe may; and I will give thy ear 
The know'edge firſt of what is fit to hear: 
What I tranſact with others or alone, 
Beware to learn; nor rs too near the throne, Dry. 
6. To urge with vehemence and impgr- 


Pc Co 


tunity. | 
He f reſſed upon them greatly; and they turned 
in. | Gen. ſis. 
The leſs blood he drew, the more he took cf 


treaſure z and, as ſome conſtrued it, he was the 
more ſparing in the one, that he might be the 
more preſſing in the other. Bacon. 

So thick the ſhiv'ring army ſtands, : 
And pre/s for paſſage with extended hands. Dryden 

7. To act upon or influence, 

When arguments preſs equally in matters in- 
different, the ſafeſt method' is to give up ourſelves 
to neither. | 

8. 7 PRESS fon, 
againſt. | 

Patroclus freſſes 1h Hector too boldy, and by 
obliging him to fight, diſcovers it was not the true 
Achilles. Pepe, 

PR Ess. 2. J. | prefer, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. The inſtrument by which any thing is 
cruſhed or ſqueezed; a wine preſs, a 
cider preſs. 1 5 | 


To invade; to pufh 


The dr is full, the fats overflow. Fact, iit. 13. 


When one came to the res fats to draw out 
fifty veſſels out of the preſs, there were but twenty. 
H 1gai, ii. 16. 
The ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſs, and 
the lacteal veſſels the ſtrainers, to ſeparate the pure 
emulſion from the feces. Arbuthr::t, 
They kept their cloaths, when they were not 
worn, conſtantly in a preſs, to give them a luſtre. 
Arbuth nite 


2. The irftrument by which books are 


printed. 
Theſe letters are of the ſecond edition; he will 
print them out of doubt, for he cares not what 
he puts into the preſs, when he would put us two 
in. Shakeſpearee 
His obligation to read not only claſſick authors, 
but the more recent abortions of the preſs, wherein 
he proved frequently concerned. Fell. 
While Mitt and Wilkins riie in weekly might, 
Make preſſes groan, lead ſenators to fight. Yung. 


3. Crowd; tumult; throng. 

Paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring their 
virtues, went about to ſacrifice unto them, rent 
their garments in token of horror, and as frighted, 
ran crying through the preſs of the people, G men 
where fore do ye theſe things?  Hitkero 

She held a great-gald chain ylinked well, 

Whole upper end to higheſt heaven was knit, 

And lower part aid reach to loweſt hell, 

And all that fe did round abgut her ſwell, 

To catchen hold-of that long chain. Spenſcrs 

Whois it in the refs that cails on me? 

J hear a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, 
Cry, Ceſar, Shakeſprare's Julius Cæſar. 
Ambitious 


Addiſcn. 5 
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PRE 


Ambitious Turnus in the pre/s appears, 
And aggravating crimes augment their fears. Dryd. 
A new exprets all Agra does aftright, 
Darah and amengzebe are join'd in fight; 
The preſs of people thickens to the court, 
Th' impatient crowd devouring the report. Dryden. 
Througli the pres enrag'd Thaleftris flies, 
And ſcatters deaths around from both her eyes. Pope. 
4. Violent tendency. 
Death having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them inſenſible; his fiege is now 
Againſt the mind; the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of ſtrange fantaſies ; 
Which in their throng, and preſs to that laft hold, 
| Confound themſelves. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
5. A kind of wooden caſe or frame for 


clothes and other uſes. : 

Creep into the kill hole. Neither pre/s, coffer, 
cheſt, trunk; but he hath an abſtract for the re- 
membrance of fuch places. Shakeſpeare. 

6. A commitſiion to force men into mili- 
tary ſervice. For impreſs. 

If I be not aſhamed of my ſoldiers, I am a ſowc'd 
gurnet ; I have miſus d the king's preſs damnably. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Concerning the muſters and preſſes for ſufficient 
mariners to ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips, either the 
care is very little, or the bribery very great. Raleigh. 

Why has there been now and then a kind of a 
preſs iſſued out for miniſters, ſo that as it were 
the vagabonds and loiterers were taken in? Davenart. 

PRESSBED. 2. . | preſs and bed.] Bed 
ſo formed, as to be ſhut up in a caſe. 
Pre'sSER. 2. . [from preſs.] One that 

reſſes or works at a preſs. 

Of the ſtuffs I give the profits to dyers and 
prefſers. Swift. 


PrRE'sSGANG. . . [preſs and gang. 


A crew that ſtrolls about the ſtreets to 

force men into naval ſervice. 
PRrE'SSINGLY. adv. | from preſſing. ] With 

force ; cloſely. 

The one contracts his words, ſpeaking preſſingly 


and ſhort; the other delights in long-breathed ac- 
cents. Hobel . 


PRrE's830Nn. 2. . [from pre/5.] The act 


of preſling. 

If light conſiſted only in preſſion, propagated with- 
out actual motion, it would not be able to agitate 
and heat the bodies which refract and reflect it: 
if it conſiſted in motion, propagated to all diſtances 
in an inſtant, it would require an infinite force 
Every moment, in every ſhining particle, to gene- 
rate that motion: and if it conſiſted in ęrœſſon or 
motion, propagated either in an inſtant or in time, 
it would bend into the ſhadow. Nezoten's Opricks. 

Pat'sSITANT. adj. Gravitating ; heavy. 
A word not in uſe. | 
Neither the celeſtial matter of the vortices, nor 
the air, nor water, are profſitant in their proper 
places. More. 

PrE'S$MAN. . . [| preſs and man.] 

1. One who forces another into lervice ; 
one who forces away. 

One only path to all; by which the reimen came. 

b Chapman. 

2. One who makes the impreſſion of print 
by the preſs: diſtin& from the com poſi- 
tor, who ranges the types. 

Pre'ss MONEY. 2. . [ preſs and money. 
Money given to a ſoldier when he is 
taken or forced into the ſervice. 

Here Peaſcod, take my pouch, tis all I own, 
"Tis my preſſmency.Can this filver fail? Gay. 

PRASSURE. . /. [from pre/s.] 

1. The act of preſſing or cruſhing. 

2. The ſtate of being preſſed or cruſhed. 

3. Force acting againſt any thing; gravi- 
tation; preſſion. 5 


* — 


£4 

The inequality of the preſſure of parts appeareth 
in this; that if you take a body of ſtone, and an- 
other of wood of the ſame magnitude and ſhape, 
and throw them with equal force, you cannot throw 


the wood ſo far as the ſtone. Bacon. 
Although the glaſſes were a little convex, yet 


the yielding inwards of the parts of the glaſſes, by 
reaſon of their mutual preſſurc. Newton. 

The blood flows through the veſſels by the ex- 
ceſs of the force of the heart above the incumbent 
preſſure, which. in fat people is exceſſive. Arbuthnote 

4. Violence inflicted ; oppreſſion. 

A wiſe father ingenuouſly confeſſed, that thoſe, 
which perluade\ preſſure of coniclenccs, were com- 
monly intereſted therein. | Bacon. 

His modeſty might be ſecured from proppure by 
the concealing of him to be the author. Fell, 

5. Affliction ; grievance ; diſtreſs. 

Mine own and my people's prefſures are grievous, 
and peace would be very plealing. MFing Chari 

The genuine price of lands in England would 
be twenty years purchaſe, were it not for accidental 

ure under which it labours. Child en Trade. 

To this conſideration he retreats, in the midſt of 
all his preſſures, with comfort; in this thought, 


ON breadth ſeemed principally to procced from 
h 


was overwhelmed, he mightily exults. Arteronury. 

Excellent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in 
the midſt of his great troubles and preſſures ; ac- 
quaint thyſelf now with God, and be at peace. 

85 Atterbury. 

6. Impreſſion ; ſtamp; character made by 
impreſſion, 

From my memory 
I'll wipe away ail trivial fond records, 
All ſaws of books, all forms, all prfures paſt, 
That youth and obſervation copy d there. SH. 

PREST. adi. [| freſt or pret, French.] 

1. Ready; not dilatory. This is ſaid to 
have been the original ſenſe of the word 
preſt men; men, not forced into the ſer- 
vice, as now we underſtand it, but 
men, for a certain ſum received, pre/? 
or ready to march at command, 

Each mind is pre, and open every ear, 

To hear new tidings, though they no way 10y 1s. 
Fairfax. 

Grictus deſired nothing more than to have con- 
firmed the opinion of his authority in the minds 
of the vulzar people, by the pro and ready attend- 
ance of the Vayuod. Xno!lcs's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

2. Neat; tight. In both ſenſes, the word 
is obſolete, 

More wealth any where, to be breefe, 

More people, more handſome and pref 
Where find ye ? Tuſſor's Huſpandry. 

PresT. n. /. [| preft, French.] A loan. 

He required of the city a pro of fix thouſand 
marks; but he could obtain but two thouſand 
pounds. 5 f Bacon. 

P ESTIGA“TION. 2. J. A deceiving; a 
juggling; a playing legerdemain. Dic. 

PRESTIGES. n. J. [raſbigia, Latin.] 
Illuſions; impottures ; juggling tricks. 

: Dit. 

Pre'sro. . /. [| frefto, Italian; preſto, 
Lat.] Quick; at once. A word uſed 
by thoſe that ſhow legerdemain, 

Prefto ! begone ! tis here again; 

There's ev'ry piece as big as ten. Srift. 

ParsU MABLY. adv. [from preſume. 
Without examination. 

Authors prefum.bly writing by common places, 
wherein, for many years, promiſcuouſty amaſſing 
all that make for their ſubject, break forth at laſt 
into uſeleſs rhapſodies. Brown. 


To PRESU'ME. v. n. [preſamer, Fr. 


| gra: ſumo, Latin. } : 


this tranſparent ſpot was of a conſiderable breadth, 


notwithſtanding the ſad affiictions with which he | 


PRE 
1. To ſuppoſe; to believe Previouſly wi 


out examination. 

O much deceiv'd, much failing, he. 

5 1 j 3 ky, 

Experience ſupplants the uſe of 1 6 . 
the point; we do not only use i: Kang 5 
but actually find it is fo. Governmer; if the 7. 5 
2. To ſuppoſe; to affirm without ing. 

diate proof. 


Although in the relation of- h. Wy... 
very few perſons mentioned, yet are wy ky 
more to be preſum-ds „ 

I preſume, 8818 

That as my hand has open'd bounty + wh 

My heart dropp'd love; my pow'r rand 
more 

On you, than any. Shate(prarc's Horry Vin 

3. 1o venture without politive lea. 

There was a matter we were no les, Gefirmi; » 
know, than fearful to aſk, leſt we mint +. : 
too far. 5 HE 

Ito the heav'nly viſion thus Prei. 17 

4. To form confident or arrogant ori. 
nions: with zn before the cauſe cj 
coniidence, 

The life of Ovid being already written i2 ber 
language, I will not prejine fo far uf on myleli 1 
think 1 can add any thing to Mr. Sindys bis * 
dertaking. A 

This man preſumes upon his parts, that they wil 
not fail him at time of nced, and ſo thinks it (oper. 
fluous labour to make any proviſion beforehand, 

Lk, 
5. To make confident or arrogant a. 
tempts. 

In this we fail to perform the thirg, which 
God ſeeth meet, convenient, and good ; in that 
we preſume to ſee what js meet and correnien, 


7 N 
1 * * 4 } 
OW T rund dong: 


i, 
t: "A 


whe:eas 
: ; 
tle fk! f 


better than God himſelf. Hrke 

God, to remove his ways from human ſente, Thei 
Plac'd heav'n from earth ſo far, tha: earthly be, Be ſalſe 
If it preſume, might err in things too high, It bel 


And no advantage gain. Milter's Parad f. Li. 
6. It has on or upon ſometimes before the 
thing ſuppoſed, | 
He, that would not deceive himſelf, ought . Some 
build his hypotheſis on matter of fact, and net.. £6.101S 
fume on matter of fact, becauſe of hi>bypotuett. Lal, thought, 
Luther preſumes upor the gift cf contirenqq, 2. Irreve 
Atterdurys The | 
ſempruccs 
firmity, 
Thus | 


£3 Witha 


a truly 
to pleaſe 


7. It has of ſometimes, but not properly. 
Preſuming of his force, with Ipat«ng egen 
Already he deyours the promis d prize. Pg, 
PrEsU MER. 2. . [from 7re/unz.] Ott 
that preſuppoſes ; an arrogant perſon. 
Heavy with ſome high mind: 1; n rn 
of obligation; otherwiſe great deer !! 
intolerable prc/irmers. Warts 
P "MP" . fora ſumttus, it 
RESU MPTION, 7. J. Fra ſimpt is, 
preſomption, French.) 
1. Soppoſition previoully formed. 3 dus. 
Thou haſt ſhewed us how unſafe it - 2 s J. frroga 
7 an $1 * edle e On 
thee, upon preſurpticns afterwards _ ole 2. Irreverg 
ed a future fa 3 i 
* alt 1 
the nature 2 1 tl 
Rg“. dor, into 
hing . eng 
if With v 
in Ctvine 
1 entreat 


A 
Puriſa'd 


That for! 


Though men in general believed a! 

yet they had but confuſed preſumpticns 0! 
and condition of it. 

2. Confidence grounded on any * 

preſuppoſed : with fon. 


umpti 4 was the princpl 
A prejumptiti upon this aid, was the; 


Cs. 


motive for the undertak ng. . ray al 5 
Thoſe at home held their immoderke es Chriſt.: 
nures than their On Id an 


ments of power by no other te 
preſumptian upon the necelhity 
3. An argument ſtiong, b. 
ſtrative; a ſtrong probability. 1 
The error and unfufficience of tic { bee 
doth make it, on the contrary 64 3 121 
ſtrong preſumption, that God hath _ e * 
hearts to think ſuch things, a he al Hale. 
them to prove. ö Av 


of ar. Seo. or deſperate 
1.21 - 7 
but not demo- RESU"Mp 
; Janttung 
Taiesvrro 


duppoſa | 
All thin; 


Vor, 


PRE 


_ Arrogance 3 
le preſumptuouſnels. 175 
Let my reſin tim not provoke thy wrath; 
For 1 am ferry, that with reverence 8 
1 did not entertain thee, as thou art. 2 
f- warns à Warier carriage in the thing, 55 
Let blind pre ſamprien work their mining. Daniel. 
| had the preſumption to dedicate to * 9 


your. 


„ and the promiſes of his mercy from 


from reſume. ] 1 1 
| Taken by previous ſuppoſition, 
pie commonly take ſhape and colour for ſo 
tee ideas of ſeveral ipecies, that, in a good 
2 wes we readily ſay this is a lion, and that a 
roſe. 5 Leckes 
2. Suppoſed : as, the preſumptive Heir: 
| oppoled to the berr apparent. | 
„ Confident; arrogant; preſumptuous. 
There being £99 opinions repugnant to each 
«ther, it may not be preſumptive or ſceptical to 
doubt of both. ' Brawons 
Pris MPTUOUS. 2%. [ preſumprueux, pre- 
femprnenx, F rench. | n 
1. Arrogant; confident; inſolent. 
Pr uueHtacus prieſt, this place commands my pa- 
tience. Shakeſpeare. 
I follow-him not 
With any token of preſumptucus ſuit; 
Nor would J have him, till I do deſerve him. Shak. 
The boldneſs of advocates prevails with judges; 
whereas they ſhould imitate God, who repreſſeth 
tle prſurprucus, and giveth grace to the modeſt, 


Bacon's Eſjays. 

Their minds ſomewhat rais'd 
Py falſe proſurptuczes hope. Milton. 
It being not the part of a preſumptuous, but of 


to pleaſe thoſe whom he is bound in duty to obey. 
| Kettlewwell. 
Some will not venture to look beyond received 
notions of the age, nor have ſo preſumptuous a 
tought, as to be wiſer than their neighbours. Locke. 
2, Irreverent with reſpect to holy things, 
The fins whereinto he falleth, are not pre- 
en plugs; but are ordinarily of weakneſs and in- 
firmity. | Perkins. 
Thus I proſumptuors 2. and the viſion bright, 
& v1.2 a tmile more brighten'd, thus reply d. Milt. 
The pow'rs incens'd Ds 
Pirif'd his preſumpuces pride, 
1:4: for his daring enterprize ſhe dy d. 
85 Canſt thou love 6 
Fring tavus Crete, that boaſts the tomb of Jove ? 
: | Pope. 
Parit PTUOUSLY, adv. [from pre/ſump- 
tuts. 
. Arrogantly ; confidently. 
2. Irreverently. | | 
3 who ſtudy nature's works, decide, 
J ] the dark myſterious cauſe admire z 
bar, into what the gods conceal, preſumptucuſly 
| res enduire. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
3- With vain and groundleſs confidence 
in civine favour, | 
1 enereat Four prayers, that God will keep me 
= ad premature perſuaſion of my being in 
41, and not ſuffer me to go on preſumptucuſly 
% celerately in any courſe, Han:mind. 
EV MPTUOUSNESS, z. , [from pre- 
ſar}iueus.) Quality of being preſump- 
2 confidence; irreverence. 
UDpnc 
wh 1 Sal. 1. J. [pre and /uppo/al.] 
1 785 previouſly formed. 5 
5 Ye neceſſaq to be knowa that we may 
oC, II. | | | 


Dryden. 


4 | 


Ane awe of his majeſty will keep us from pre- 


Regers. 


| [Dare po TIVE. adj, | Freſamptive, Fr. 


4 truly humble man to do what he is bidden, and 


confidence blind and ad- 


eAnd;ed pigee 5 
g. CerechEble confidence of divine fa- 


IA 


be. ſaved, but known with preſuppoſa! of know- 
. ledge concerning certain principles, whereof it re- 
- ceiveth us already perſuaded. Hooker. 
To PRES8UPPO'SE. v. a. [ preſuppoſer, Fr. 


fre and /uppofe:] To ſuppoſe as pre- 
vious; to imply as antecedent, 

In as much as righteous life preſuppoſerh life, 
in as much as to live virtuouſly it is impoſiible 
except we live; the firſt impediment, which we 
endeavour to remove, is penury and want of things 
without which we cannot live. Hoc Rer. 

All kinds of knowledge have their certain bounds ; 
each of them preſu ppoſetb many neceſſary things 

learned in other ſciences, and known beforehand. 

Es Hooker. 

PrESUPPOSI TION, 2. J. | preſuppoſition, 

French; præ and ſuppoſition. | Sup- 
poſition previouſly formed. 

PRESURMI'SE. #. /. [pre and ſurmi/e.] 


Surmiſe previouſly formed. 
It was your preſurmiſe, | 
That, in the dole of blows, your ton might drop. 
 Shakeſpearee 
PRETE NCR. u. . | pratenſus, Latin: ] 
1. A falſe argument grounded upon ſicti- 


tious poſtulates, 

This pretence againſt religion will not only be 
baffled, but we ſhail gain a new argument to per- 
ſuade men over. Tillotſon. 

2. The act of ſhowing or alleging what 
is not real; ſhew; appearance. 

With flying ſpeed and ſeeming great pretence 
Came running in a meſſenger. Spenſer. 

So ſtrong his appetite was to thoſe executions 
he had been accuſtomed «to in Ireland, without 
any Kind of commiſſion or pretence of authority. 

| Clarendon. 

Let not Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryd. 

I ſhould have dreſſed the whole with greater 
care; but I had little time, which I am ſure you 
know to be more than pretence. Wake. 

3. Aſſumption ; claim to notice. 

Deſpiſe not theſe few enſuing pages; for never 

was any thing of this pretence more ingenuouſly 


imparted. Evelyn. 
4. Claim true or falſe. 
Spirits on our juſt pretences arm'd ; 
Fell with us. Milton. 
O worthy not of liberty alone, 
Too mean pretence, but honour. Milton. 


Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a-right 
of ſolely inheriting property or power. Locke. 
5. Shakeſpeare uſes this word with more 
aftinity to the original Latin, for ſome- 
thing threatened, or held out to terrify. 
I have conceived a moſt faint negle& of late, 
which I have rather blamed as my own jealous 
curioſity, than as a very pretence and purpoſe of 
unkindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
In the great hand of God I ſtand, and thence 
Agair.ſt the undivulg'd pretence 1 fight | 
Of treas'nous malice, | Shakeſpeore's Macbeth. 
He hath writ this to feel my affection for your 
honour, and to no other pretence of danger. Shak. 


To PRETE'ND. v. a. [| prætendo, Latin; 
pretendre, French. ] 1 

1. To hold out; to ſtretch forward. This 
is mere latinity, and not uſed; perhaps 
it ſhould be protends. 


'Lucagus, to laſh his horſes, bends 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. Dry. 


2, To ſimulate; to make faiſe appear- 
ances or repreſentations; to allege 


falſely. 
This let him know, i 
Leſt wilfully tranſgreſſing he pretend 
Surpriſal. a 5 - Mile, 
What reaſon then can any man pretend againſt 
religion, when it is ſo apparently for the benefit, | 


PRE | : 
not only of human ſociety, but of every particutar 
perſon ? | Tule;jor 

3. To ſhow hypocritically. 

"Tis their intereſt to guard themſelves from 
thoſe riotous effects of preterded zeal, nor is it 
leſs their duty. Decay of Piety. 

4. To hold out as a deluſive appearance; 
to exhibit as a cover of ſomething hid- 
den. This is rather Latin. 

Warna all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; leſt that too heav'nly form, pretend:d 
To kellith falſehood, ſnare them. Milt on. 

5. To claim. In this ſenſe we rather 
ſay, pretend to. 

Chiefs ſhall be grudg'd the part which they pre- 


tend. Dryden, 
Are they not rich? what more can they pre- 
tend 7 Pope. 


To PRETE ND, v. 2. 


1. To put in a claim truly or falſely. | 
It is ſeldom ufed without ſhade of cen- 


ſure. 
What peace can be, where both to one pretend g 
But they more diligent, and we more ſtrong. Dryd. 

In thoſe countries that pretend to freedom, 
princes are ſubject to thoſe laws which their people 
have choſen. Swifts 

2. To preſume on ability to do any 
thing; to profeſs preſumptuouſlly. 

Of the ground of rednets in this fea are we not 
fully ſatisfied ? for there is another red ſea; whoſe 
name we pretend not to make out from theſe 
principles. + | Brown. 

PRETE'NDER, 2. . [from pretend.] One 
who lays claim to any thing. | 

The prize was diſputed only till you were ſeen ; 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims. 

: : Dryden. 

Whatever victories the ſeveral pretenders to the 
empire obtained over one another, they are re- 
corded on coins without the leaſt reflection. Addiſer. 

The numerous pretenders to places would never 
have been kept in order, if expectation had been 
cut off, | GEN | Sevifte 

To juſt contempt ye vain pretenders fall, | 
The people's fable and the ſcorn of all. * Popes 

Pretenders to philoſophy or good ſenſe grow 
fond of this ſort of learning. | Watts. 

PRETENDINGLY. adv. | from pretend- 
ing.] Arrogantiy; preſumptuouſly. 

J have a particular reaſon to look a little prerend- 

_ ingly at preſent. Collier on Pride. 

PRETE NSION. 2. J. | pretenſio, Latin; 
pretention, French. ] 

1. Claim true or falſe. 3 

But if to unjuſt things thou doſt pretend, 

Ere they begin, let thy pretenſions end. Denham. 

Men indulge thoſe opinions and praQtixes, that 
favour their prctenſious. L"Eftrange. 

The commons demand that the conſulſhip ſhould 
lie in common to the preter/ions of any Roman. 

Sift. 
2. Fictitious appearance. A Latin phraſe 
or ſenſe. 5 

This was but an invention and pretenſien given out 
by the Spaniards. 

He ſo much abhorred artifice and cunning, that 


he had prejudice to ail concealments and pretenſions. 
£8 Fell. 


PR ETER. n. /. | preter, Lat.] A particle 
which, prefixed to words of Latin ori- 
ginal, ſignifies be/ide. 

P&E TERIMPERFECT. adj. In grammar, 
denotes the tenſe not perfectly paſt. 

PRE"TERIT. adj. [ zreterit, French; 
præteritus, 1 Paſt. 

PRETER1 TION. 2. /. [preterition, Fr. 
from preterit.] The act of going paſt; 
the ſtate of being paſt. 
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PRE 


PrETERITNESS. 2. . [from preterit.] 
State of being paſt ; not preſence ; not 
futurity. | 

We cannot conceive a preteritneſs ſtill back- 
wards in infinitum, that never was preſent, as we 
can an endleſs futurity, that never will be pre- 
ſent ; ſo that though one js potentially infinite, yet 
nevertheleſs the other is poſitively finite: and this 
reaſoning doth not at all affect the eternal exiſtence 
of the adorable divinity, in whoſe invariable na- 
ture there is no paſt nor future. Bent!cy's Sermors. 

PkETERLA'PSED. adj. | preterlaf/us, Lat.] 
Paſt and gone. 

We look with a ſuperſtitious reverence upon the 
accounts of preterlapſed ages. Glanwille's Step fir, 

Never was there ſo much of either, in any pre- 
terlapſed age, as in this. Walker. 

PrE1ERLE GAL. adj. [ preter and legal. 
Not agreeable to law. 

expected ſome evil cuſtoms preterlegal, and 
abuſes perſonal, had been to be removed. 

| King Charles. 

PRE TERMI“Ss ION. . . [ fretermiſſion, 
French; pretermiſ/io, Latin.] The act 
of omitting. 

To PRETERMI TT. v. 4. [ retermitto, Lat.] 
To pals by. 

The fees, that are termly given to thefe depu- 
ties, for recompenſe of their pains, 1 do purpotely 
pretermit; becauſe they be not certain. Bacon. 

PRE TERNATURAL. adj. { preter and 

natural.] Different from what is na- 
tural ; irregular. 13 

We will enquire into the cauſe of this vile 
and preternatural temper of mind, tha ſhould make 
a man pleaſe himſelf with that, which can no 
ways reach thoſe faculties, which nature has made 
the proper ſeat of pleaſure. South's Sermous. 

That form, which the earth is under at preſent 
15 Freter natural, like a ſtatue made and broken 
again. Burnet. 

PrETERNATURALLY. ad. | from preter- 
natural.] In a manner different from the 


common order of nature. 


Simple air, preternaturally attenuated by heat, | 


will make itielf room, and break and blow. up all 
that which reſiſteth it. Bacon. 

PRETERNATURALNESS. 2. from re- 
ternatural.) Manner different from the 
order of nature. 

PRECTER PERFECT. adj. [ræteritum fer- 
feckum, Latin.) A grammatical term 
applied to the tenſe which denotes time 
abſolutely paſt. 1 


The ſame natural averſion to loquacity has of 
late made a conſiderable alteration in our language, 
by cloſing in one ſyllable the termination of our 
Preter perfect tenſe, as drown'd, walk d, for drowned, 
walked. 8 Addiſon's Spect᷑ater. 

PRE TERPLUPERFECT. adj. | freteritum 
pluſquam ferfeftum, Latin. ] The gram- 
matical epithet for the tenſe denoting 
time relatively paſt, or paſt before ſome 
other paſt time. | 


PRETE XT. #. /. | pratextus, Latin; pre- 


texte, Fr.] Pretence; falſe appearance; 


falſe allegation. 
My pretext to ſtrike at him admits 

A good conſtruction, Shakeſpeare's Coriclarus. 
He made pretext, that I ſhould onely go 

And helpe convey his freight ; but thought not ſo. 

| Chapman. 

Under this pretext, the means he ſought 

To ruin ſuch whoſe might did much exceed 

His pow'r to wrong. Dariel's Civil War. 
As chymiſts gold from braſs by fire would draw, 

Pretexts are into treaſon forg d by law. 
I ſhall not ſay with how much, or how little 


Derban. 


PRE 


pretext of reaſon they managed thoſe diſputes. 
| Decay of Piety. 

They ſuck the blood of thoſe they depend upon, 
under a pretext of ſervice and kindneſs. L'Eftrange. 


Prr'ToOR. 2. . | prator, Latin; preteur, 


French. ] The Roman judge. It is 
now ſometimes taken for a mayor, 
Good Cinna, take this paper; 
And look you lay it in the pretor's chair. Shakeſp. 
Porphyrius, whom you Egypt's pretor made, 
Is come from Alexandria to your aid. Dryden. 
An advocate, pleading the cauſe of his client 
before one of the pretors, could only produce a 
ſingle witnels, in a point where the law required 
two. Spectator. 
PReTORIAN. adj. | pretorianus, Latin; 
pretorien, French, ] Judicial ; exerciſed 
by the pretor. _ | 
The chancery had the preterian power for equity; 
the ſtar- chamber had the cenſorlan power forspf- 
fences. Bacon. 
PRETTIL T. adv. | from pretty.] Neatly; 
elegantly; pleaſingly without dignity 
or elevation. 
How pretti'y the young ſwain ſeems to waſh 
The hand was fair before. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
One faith prettily; in the quenching of the 
flame of a peſtilent ague, nature is like people that 
come to quench the fire of a hcuſe ; ſo buſy, as 
one letteth another. ä Bacon. 
Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride 
to benave themſelves prettiiy, after the faſhion of 
others. "IF 2 
PRETTIN ESS. 2. J. [from pretty.] Beauty 
without dignity; neat elegance without 
elevation. 

There is goodlineſs in the bodies of animals, as 
in the ox, greyhound and ſtag; or majeſty and 
ſtatellneſe, as in the lion, horſe, eagle and cock; 
grave awfulneſs, as in maſtiffs; or elegancy and 
prettinejs, as in leſſer dogs and moſt fort of birds; 
all which are ſeveral modes of beauty. More. 

Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled 
amongſt the creatures, were deſigned to defecate 
and exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle or detain 
our paſſions. Beyle, 

PRE TTV. adj. [prær, finery, Saxon; 
pretto, Italian; prat, prattigh, Dutch.] 

1. Neat; elegant; pleaſing without ſur- 
priſe or elevation. 

Of theſe the idle Greeks have many pretty tales. 

Raleigh. 

They found themſelves involved in a train of 
miſtakcs, by taking up ſome pretty hypothetis in 
philoſophy. ats. 


2. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. 


The pretty gentleman is the moſt complaiſant 
creature in the world, and is always of my mind. 
| Spect᷑ater. 
3. It is uſed in a kind of diminutive con- 
tempt in poetry, and in converſation: 
as, a pretty fellow indeed] 
A pretty taſk ; and foI told the fool, 
Who needs muſt undertake to pleaſe by rule. Dryd. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ſerve to trip before the victor's chariot. Addiſ. 
4. Not very ſmall. This is a very vulgar 
uſe. 
A knight of Wales, with ſhipping and ſome 
freity company, did go to diſcover thoie parts. 
Z Bot. 


after their bearing, cloſe by the earth, and then 
caſt a pretty quantity of earth upon the plant, and 
they will bear next year before the ordinary time. 


I would have a mount of ſome pretty height, 


leaving the wall of the encloſure breaſt high. Bacan. 


hot. Boyle. 


Cut off the ſtalks of cucumbers, immediately] 


Bacon. a 


Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, | 
and ſuffered it for a pretty white to continue red | 


PRE 
A weazle a pretty way off ſtood leering it lin 


PRE'TTY. adv. In ſome "Ph, 70 
word is uſed before adverbs or e 
to intend their ſignification: 1 1 
than very. Il 
The world begun to be pre: ; 
people, and human 3 eee boy 
able places. "ary 
I ſhall not enquire how far this lofty == 
may advance the reputation of learning; ba 
pretty ſure tis no great addition to their; hs 
le. 0 dle 
A little voyage round the lake took 2 
days, though the wind was pretty fair fü, - 
the while. | ph 
I have a fondneſs for a project, and a prety 2 
rable genius that way myſelf. Aadiſcx', 070 r 
Theſe colours were faint and dilute unleſs th 
light was trajected obliquely ; for by that 3 
they became pret:y vivid. | Naw . 
This writer every where inſinuates, and 1 
one place, pretty plainly profeſies himſelf a fircen 
chriſtian. n 
The copper halfpence are coined by th pubic, 


2 
a 
2 
e ct t 


* 


man's 
eaſy t 
Say 
Saints 
Ard \ 
Pat va 


Prey 


and every piece worth Pretty near the vaju 
copper. | Srpif 

Ihe firſt attempts of this kind were pretty m. 
To PREVATL. v. n. [prevaliir, French, 


præ valere, Latin.] 


1. To be in force; to have effect; 9 = 
have power ; to have influence. Rk 
This cuſtom makes the ſhort ſighted ben, THE 
and the warier ſcepticks, as far as it prevails, Lade. PREV; 
2. To overcome; to gain the ſuperiority: _ 
with oz or upon, ſometimes cr e "I 
| againſt. Ke 
They that were your enemies, are lus, Och. 
And have prevail'd as much on him es gu. 57, church 
Nor is it hard for thee to preferre ne 2114 ente 
the unjuſt hatred and jealoutneſs of e n, protect 
which thou haſt ſuffered to reva⁰αν mo, tho jaw 
King Clara. Anir 
I told you then he ſhould prevail, aa bau, i 
On his bad errand. Mens times i 
The millenium prevailed long again the tri Way 
upon the ſtrength of authority. Den of 2vh, Or. real 
While Marlbro's cannon thus rt raus br Lang, | Caul. 
Britain's ſea-chiefs by Anna's high commant, j muſt 
Reſiſtleſs oer the Thuſcan hillows ride. Bi Le iſt 
Thus ſong could prevail » ſhould e 
O'er death and er hell, 01 « ruf 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious; 
Though fate had faſt bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet muſick and love were victorious. 


This kingdom could never prevail 770" 


— 


"7% 
3 28 
: 


4 8 

united power of England. da. pes 

3. To gain influence; to operate ches. weep 
tually. 


I do not pretend that theſe argument® e irn. 
ſtrations of which the nature of th 6.0 7 10 
capable: but they are ſuch ſtrong pr . 0 0 
as ought to prevail with all thoſe who af ' abt 


to produce greater probabilities to the cent 1 = 


Michal 
mT. 

1 to ( 
the jaſtri 
V.Qorigue 
to becom 


- 


5 
„ Oer 
Eve! 
The good 
But, that 
on 7 rev aie 


Ur God 


f 8 h > pit 

4. To perſuade or induce. It 1%" 

upon, or on before the perſon ferien 

With minds obdurate nothing prev A 

they that preach, as they that read 8 bes 
ſtill have cauſe to. complain with the jrophets 


1 il 
1 4 


old, who will give credit unto 9ur teschine 4. | Hard to þ 
He was prevailed evith to reſtiain 1 85 a 3. Predo 
Briſtol upon his firſt arrivil. IE This 
The ſerpent «ri me nion, icht 
Perſuaſtvely has ſo freu that! 1705 London. 
Have alſo taſted. | ihe vw 1 


of de 


They are more in danger to hp 1 
who are marehing under ts © rden f. g 20 
that it is an hundred to one 1 l 


Power 
The ey 
To riſe 


ä a ben. and 
than he that has not yet tak“ OO 


To PRE 


2 : 
N 
f ' ah ulre after the right 
We Locke. 
ſorts of arguments that men, in 
th others, make ule of to pre- 
Locke. 


lier £9 


” There are four 1 
their reaſonings WI 
on — as oy 
eg 
He would reſume the conduct of the day, 
Nor iet the world be loſt in een might 3 
. . 7 ' L — too 
Pretaiſ d upon at laſt, again he t 
he harneſs" ds, that ſtill with horror ſhook. 
The harneſs d ſteeds, — 1 
aſſurances of revolt, the queen was pre- 
that exped1- 


<1 


Upon p 
«ai/cd æutb to ſend her forces upon 
— Sift 
| 8 . * . . 

Prevail ih ſome judicious friend to be your 
conftant hearer, and aliow him the utmoſt freedom. 

: ; Sevift. 
Pirvaliliixg. adj. [from prevail. ] Pre- 
dominant; havipg moſt influence; hav- 
ing great power, prevalent; efficacious. 

>opabilitics, which croſs men's appetites. and 

ailing paſſions, run the ſame fate: let never ſo 
much probability hang on one fide of a covetous 
man's reaſonings and money on the other, it is 
daft to foreſee which will outweigh. Locke. 

Une the friendleſs infants from oppreſſion; 

Siints ſhall afliſt thee with prevailing prayers, 
Ard warring angels combat on thy fide. Reue. 
Patralllu RT. 2. J. [from prevail. 
revalence. 8 
Meſtengers 
Of Arogg prevailment in unharden'd youth. Shak. 
LF Pat VAleNCE, | mn. . [| prevalence, Fr. 

Par valexcy. I prevalentia, low Lat.] 

Superiority ; influence; predominance ; 

efcacy; force; validity. 


were of prevalence with him. Clarendon. 

Others finding that, in former times, many 
charchmen were employed in the civil government, 
.7-utea their wanting of theſe ornaments their 
predecNors wore, to the power and prewalency of 
the jawyers. Clarendon. 


bo, it not an equality in both, a prevalercy oft 


ame in the other. Brown. 
Why, tar one, would you not rely | 

On reaton's force with beauty's join'd ? 

Could i their prevalence deny, 

! muſt at once be deaf and blind. Prior. 


Let of all does this precept imply, that we 
ſtould comply with any thing that the prevalence 
_ ®: corrupt faſhion has made reputable. - Rogers. 
PREVALENT. adj. | prevalens, Latin. ] 
„ Victorious; gaining ſuperiority ; pre- 

dominant. 
| Biennus told the Roman ambaſſadors, that 
prevalent arms were as good as any title, and that 
bat men might account to be their own as much 
as tney could get. : Raleigh. 
On the foughten field, 


The conduct of a peculiar - providence made 
the inftruments of that great defign prevalent and 
Vetoxous, and l thoſe mountains of oppoſition 
to become f lalns. South, 
. Yowerſul.; efficacious. 
ve! cafily may faith admit, that all 
de good which we enjoy, from heav'n deſcends ; 
But, that from us ought ſhould aſcend to heav'n, 
do p"or/alent, as to concern the mind 
Ut God high bleſt 3 or to incline his will; 

Hard to belief may ſeem. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
3- Predominant. 
This was the moſt received and prevalent opi- 
_ when I firſt brought m collection up to 

888 | Wriwdwward, 
Fol VYALENTLY, adv. [from prevalents] 

owerfully; forcibly, 
4 The ex'ning- ſtar ſo falls into the main, 
$9rie at morn more prevalently bright. Prior. 


P PREVARICATE. v. A. | prevaricor, | 


The duke better knew, what kind of arguments 


+4 : . 1 
Michacl and his angels prevalent encamping. Mili. 


animals, whoſe forelegs ſupply the uſe of arms, 


PRE 


Latin; ↄprevariguer, Fr.] To cavil; to 
quibble; to ſhuffle. 

Laws are either diſannulled or quite prevaricated 
through change and alteration of times, yet they 
are good in themſelves. Spenſer. 

He prevaricates with his own underftanding, 
and cannot ſeriouſly conſider the ſtrength, and 
diſcern the evidence of argumentations againſt his 
deſires. ; Suti. 

Whoever helped him to this citation, 1 defire 
he will never truſt him more; for I would think 
better of himſelf, than that he would wilfully pre- 
varicate. Scilling fleet. 

PREVARICATTIORN. 2. /. [ prewaricatio, 
Latin; prevarication, French; from 
prevaricate.) Shuffle; cavil. 

Several Romans, taken priſoners by Hannibal, 
were releaſed upon obliging themſelves by an oath 
to return again to his camp: among theſe was one, 
who, thinking to elude the oath, went the ſame day 
back to the camp, on pretence of having forgot 
ſomething ; but this prevarication was fo ſhocking 
to the Roman ſenate, that they ordered him to be 
delivered up to Hannibal, Addifon. 

PREVARICA TOR. 2. %. [| prawaricator, 
Lat. prevaricateur, French; from pre- 
varicate.] A caviller ; a ſhuffler, 

To PREVE'NE. v. a. [ pravento, Latin.] 
To hinder. 

If thy indulgent care 
Had not preven'd, among unbody'd ſhades 
1 now had wander'd. Philips. 
PREVENIENT. adj. | preveniens, Latin.] 


Preceding ; going before; preventive. 
From the mercy- ſeat above 

Prewvenient grace deſcending, had remov'd 

The ftony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 

Regenerate grow inſtead, 


To PREVENT. v. a. [| prevenio, Lat. 
prevenir, French. ] 

1. To go before as a guide; to go before, 
making the way ealy. 

Are we to forſake any true opinion, or to ſhun 
any requiſite action, only becauſe we have in the 
practice thereof been prevented by idolaters ? Hacker, 

Prevent him with the bleſſings of goodneſs. Pſal. 

. Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with 
thy moſt gracious favour, Common Prayer. 

Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and fol- 
low. us. Common Prayer, 

2. To go before; to be before. 

Mine eyes frevent the night-watches, that I 
might be occupied in thy words. Pſalm Cxix. 4. 

The tame officer told us, he came to conduct us, 
and that he had prevented the hour, becauſe we 
might have the whole day before us for our buſi- 
ne: Bacon. 

Nothing engendred doth prewent his meat: 
Flies have their tables ſpread, ere they appear 

Some creatures have in winter what to cat 

Others do ſleep. Herbert's Temple of Sacred Poems. 
3. To anticipate. 

Soon thou ſhalt find, if thou but arm their hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands z 
Could'ſt thou ſome great proportion'd miſchief 

frame, 
They'd prove the father from whoſe loins they came. 
a | Pope. 
4. To preoccupy; to preengage; to at- 
tempt firſt. | 

Thou haſt prevented us with overtures of love, 
even When we were thine enemies. Xing Charles. 

5. To hinder; to obviate; to obſtruct. 
This is now almoſt the only ſenſe. 
I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 
The time of life. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
This your fincereſt care could not prevent, 
Foretold ſo lately what would come to paſs. Milton. 
Too great confidence in ſucceſs is the likelieſt 


to prevent it; becauſe it hinders us from making | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


PRE 


the beſt uſe of the advantages which we enjoy. 

: Atterbury 

To PrEve'nT. v. n. To come before 
the time. A latiniſm. 

Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath 
been ſteeped ſheep's dung, will prewert and come 
early. Bacos s Natural Hy. 

PREVE NTER. 2. J. [from prevent. ] 
1. One that goes before. 

The archduke was the affailant, and the pre- 
enten, and had the fruit of his diligence and cele- 
rity. | Bacone 

2. One that hinders; an hinderer; an 
obſtructer. 


PREVvE NT1ON. 2. [| prevention, French; 
from preventum, Latin. ] 
1. The act of going before. 

The greater the diſtance, the greater the pre- 
vention z as in thunder, where the lightning pre- 
cedeth the crack a good ſpace. Bacon. 

2. Preoccupation ; anticipation. 

Archievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Succeſs.or loſs. Shakeſpeare 

God's prevertions, cultivating our nature, and 
fitting us with capacities of his high donatives. 

- Hs 


: : Hammsrd. 
3. Hindrance; obſtruction. | 
Half way he met 
His daring foe, at this preventian more 
Incens'd. | MNMilteu. 
No odds appear'd 
In might or ſwift prevention. Milton. 


Prevention of fin is one of the greateſt merces 
God can vouchſafe. | Scuth, 
4. Prejudice; prepoſſeſſion. A French 
expreſſion. | 
In reading what I have written, let them bring 
no particular guſto or any prevention of mind, 
and that what ſoever judgment they make, it may 
be purely their own. | Dryden. 
PREVE NTIONAL, adj. from prevention. ] 
Tending to prevention. Die. 
PrEve' NTIVE. adj. [from prevent. 
i. Tending to hinder. 


fenſives, as well as upon actual invaſions. Hacon. 

2. Preſervative; hindering ill. It has of 
before the thing prevented. 

Phyfick is curative or preventive of diſeaſes; 
preventive 1s that which, by purging noxious hu- 
mours, preventeth ſickneſs. Brun. 

Procuring a due degree of ſweat and perſpira- 
tion, is the beſt proventive of the gout. Arburb nor. 

PREVEITNTIVE. x. J. [from prevent.) A 
preſervative; that which prevents; an 
antidote previouſly taken. 

PREVE NTIVELY. adv. | from preventive.] 
In ſuch a manner as tends to preven- 
tion. | | 

Such as fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or 


mutilate the integrity of Adam, preventively con- 
ceive the creation of thirteen ribs. Breawn. 


PREVIOUS. adj. [ previus, Lat.] An- 
tecedent; going before; prior. 
By this previous intimation we may gather ſome 
hopes, that the matter is not deſperate. Burnet. 


Rolls o'er the muttering earth. 
PREVIOUSLY. adv. | from previcus.] Be- 
forehand ; antecedently. : 
Darting their ſtings, they previouſly declare 

Defign'd revenge, and fierce intent of war. Priar. 
It cannot be reconciled with perfect ſincerity, 
as previouſly ſuppoſing ſome neglect of better in- 
formation. | Fiddes. 
PREVvIOUSsN ESS. x. /. [from previous. 
Antecedence. | 
PREY. 2. J. | preda, Latin.] - 


1. Something to be devoured ; ſomething 
3 C2 | to 


Wars preventive upon juſt fears are true de- 
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PRI 


to be ſeized ; food gotten by violence; 
ravine; wealth gotten by violence; 
plunder. | | 
A garriſon ſupported itſelf, by the prey it took 
from the neighbourhood of Ayleſbury. Clarendon. 
The whole included race his purpos d prey. Milt. 
She ſees herſelf the monſter's prey, 
And feels her heart and intrails torn away. Dryden. 
Pindar, that eagle, mounts the ſkies, 
While virtue leads the noble way; 
Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 
Where ſordid int reſt ſhews the prey. Prior. 
Who ſtung by glory, rave, and bound away; 
The world their field, ani human-kind their prey. 
i Young. 
2. Ravage; depredation. 
Hog in ſloth, fox in ſtealth, lion in prey. Shak. 
3. Animal of prey, is an animal that 
lives on other animals. 
There are men of prey, as well as beaſts and 
birds of prey, that live upen, and delight in blood. 
L' Eftrange. 
To Prey. v. a. [ preder, Latin. ] 
1. To feed by violence: with oz before 
the object. 
A lioneſs 


Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould ftir ; for tis 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt 
To prey en nothing that doth ſeem as dead. Shak. 
Put your torches out; 
The wolves have prey d, and look the gentle day 
Papples the drowſy eaſt. 
Jove venom firſt infus'd in ſerpents fell, 
Taught woives to prey, and ſtormy ſeas to 2 
| * 
Their impious folly dar'd to prey y 
On herds devoted to the god of day. 
2. To plunder; to rob: with oz. 
They pray continually unto their ſaint the com- 
monwealth, or rather not pray to her, but prey 
on her : for they ride up and down on her, and 
make her their boots. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To corrode ; to waſte: with oz. 


Languaze is too faint to ſhow 

His rage of love; it preys upon his life; i 
He pines, he ſickens, he deſpairs, he dies. Addiſon. 
PrE'YER. 2. . [from frey.] Robber; 
devourer ; plunderer. ; 
PrIaPisM. 2. / [| priapiſmus, Latin; 
priafi/me, Fr.] A preternatural tenſion. 
Luſt cauſeth a flagrancy in the eyes and priapiſm. 


acton. 

The perſon every night has a priapiſm in his 

Peep. Fleyer. 

Palcg. . /. [Prix, French; pretium, 
Latin.] 


1. Equivalent paid for any thing. 
J will buy it of thee at a rice; neither will 
I offer burnt-offerings unto the Lord my God, 
of that which coſt me nothing. 2 Samuel, xaiv. 24. 
From that which hath its price in compoſition, 
if you take away any thing, or any part do fail, all 
is diſgrace. Bacon. 
If fortune has a niggard been to thee, 
Devote thyſelf to thrift, not luxury; 
And wiſely make that kind of food thy choice, 
To which neceſſity confines thy price. Dryden. 
Value; eftimation ; ſuppoſed exccl- 


: ence. 


We ſtand in ſome jealouſy, let by thus overvalu- | 


ing their ſermons ; they make the price and eitima- 
tion of ſcripture, otherwiſe notiſied, to fall. Hcotr. 

Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey, inaſ- 
much az we have loſt thote preparations of honey 
which the ancients had, wien it was more in 
Price. : | N Bacon. 

3. Rate at which any thing is ſo'd. 

- Suppoſiny the quantity of wheat, im reſpect to 
its vent, be the ſame, tnat makes the change in 
the price or wheat. 


& bakeſpearce ' 


Pope. | 


PRI 
4. Reward ; thing purchaſed by merit. 


Sometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed; 
What then ? is the reward of virtue bread ? 
That, vice may merit; *tis the price of toil ; 
The knave deſerves it, when he tills the foil. Pope. 
To PRICE. v. a. To pay for. | 
Some ſhall pay the price of others guilt; 
And he the man that made ſans foy to fall, 
Shall with his own blood price that he hath ſpilt. 
Do Spenſer. 
To PRICK. v. a. [ppician, Saxon.] 
1. To pierce with a ſmall puncture. 
. | _» Leave her to heav'n, 
And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 
To prick and ſting her. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
There ſhall be no more a pricking brier unto 
the houſe of iſrael, nor any grieving thorn. 
Ezekiel, xxviii. 24. 
If ſhe pricked her finger, Jack laid the pin in 
the way. Arbuthnat's Fobn Bull. 


point, | 
The poets make fame a monſter; they fay, 
look how many feathers ſhe hath, ſo many eyes 
ſhe hath underneath, ſo many tongues, ſo many 
voices, ſhe pricks up ſo many cars. Bacon. 
A hunted panther caſts about 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her liſt' ning ears to 


The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears. Dryden's Virgil. 
A greyhound hath pricked ears, but thoſe of a 


his ears, the latter only with his noſe. Grew. 
The tuneful noiſe the ſprightly courſer hears, 
Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears. 
Keep cloſe to ears, and thoſe let aſſes prick ; 
*Tis nothing, nothing ; if they bite and kick. Pepe. 
3. Jo hx by the point. | 
I cauſed the edges of two knives to be ground 
truly ſtrait, and pricking their points into a board, 
ſo that their edges might look towards one an- 
other, and meeting near their points, contain a recti- 
linear angle, I faſtened their handles together with 
pitch, to make this angle invariable. Newton. 
4. To hang on a point. 
The cooks lice it into little gobbets, prick it on 


5. To nominate by a puncture or mark. 
Thoſe many then ſhall die, their names are 
prickt. Shakefp. 
Some who are pricked for ſheriffs, and are fit, 
ſet out of the bill, | . Bacon. 
6. To ſpur; to goad; to impel; to in- 
cite. i 
When I call to mind your gracious favours, 
My duty pricks me on to utter that, 
Which clſe no worldly good ſhould draw from me. 
Shakejpeare. 
Well, 'tis no matter, honour pricks me on; 
But how if honour prick me off, when 
I] come on. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
His high courage prick'd him forth to wed. Pope. 
7. To pain; to pterce with remorſe, 
When they heard this, they were pricked in their 
hearts, and ſaid, men and brethren what ſhall we 
do ? | Acts, ii. 37» 
8. To make acid. 
They their late attacks decline, 
And turn ageager as price'd wine. 
9. Lo mark a tune, 


To PrICK. w. a. | prijken, Dutch, ] 
1. To drefs one's ſelf for ſhow. 
2. To come upon the ſpur. 
to be the ſenſe in Sper/er. 
After that varlet's flight, it was not long, 
Ere on the plain faſt pricting Guyon ſpied 
One in b1ight arms embattled full ſtrong. Spenſer. 


HudiGras. 


Locke. 


5 


2. To form or erect with an acuminated 


ſcout. Dryden. 
His rough creſt he rears, | 
And pricks up his predeftinating ears. Dryden. | 


hound hang down; for that the former hunts with | 


a prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandys. | 


This ſeems | 


PRI 


They bad not ridden far 

One Pro ce towards them vich bal et 
The Scottiſh horſemen began 0 "ag 9 
upon the Engliſh army, and to come 2, th Much 
_ them, ſometimes within length of their kan 
Before each van Hayward, 

Prick forth the airy knights. 
In this King Arthur's reign, Mi. 

A luſty knight was pricking o'er the . Dy. 
PRICK. 3. J [pnicca, Saxon, | mY 
1. A ſharp ſlender inſtrument; an 

by ty puncture is made. 

| e country gives me pr 

Of bedlam beggars, __ with —_ voice 

Strike in their num'd and mortificd ae, A 


* * . * vare ms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of rolemar;, 


HS , ; Shai cart 
It is hard for thee to kick again® the orice 
If the Engliſh would not in peace ENS 
by the law, nor could in war root them gu * 
ſword, muſt they not be pricts in their e 
thorns in their ſides ? 7 
If God would have had men live like wild tel, 
he would have armed them with horns, tulks, Ry 
lons, or pricks. Brami.g!, 
2. A thorn in the mind; a teaſing ard 
tormenting thought; remorſe of con. 
ſcience. | 
My conſcience firſt receiv'd a tendernels, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches u'ter'} 
By th' biſhop of Bayon. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII, 
3. A ſpot or mark at which archers aim. 
For long ſhooting, their ſhaft was a cloth yard 
their pricks twenty-four ſcore; for ſtrength, they 
would pierce any ordinary armour, Carew. 
4. A point; a fixed place. | 
Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
Fairly to riſe, and her adorned head 
To prick of higheſt praiſe forth to «dance, Son 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noon-tide prick. bai. 
5. A puncture. 


No aſps were diſcovered in the place of her cb, 


Y thing 


* 


arm. : Brito 
6. The print of a hare in the ground. 
Pr1"CKER. 2. . from prict.] 
1. A ſharp-pointed inſtrument. 
Pricker is vulgarly called an aw! ; yet, for jviten 
uſe, it hath moſt commonly a ſquare blaie. 
F Meoxin's Mechanical Exeriilit 
2. A light horſeman. Not in ule. 
They had horſemen, prickers as they ar temeh 
fitter co make excurſions aud to cat, tun t 
ſuſtain any ſtrong charge. Il. xen d. 
Pr1'CKET. . . [from prict.] A vucs 
in his ſecond year. 5 
I've call'd the deer, the princes hs en 
rule pearte 
The buck is called the firſt year a faua, the fe. 
cond year a pricket. Oe? 
PRICKLE. 2. . [from prick.) Small nag 
point, like that of a brier.. 
The pricklcs of trees are a kind of erenſcetef 
the plants that have prick/cs, are black and v5 
thoſe have it in the bough ; the plants tt et 
_ prickles in the leaf, are holly and Jufft, ey 
alſo have a ſmall venomous prict'+ : yt 
An herb growing in the water, called ien * 
is full of prickles : this putteth forth another | _ 
herb out of the leaf, imputed to malitule 2 
between the pickles. 5 s 
A fox catching hold of a bram»:* _— g 
fall, the priclis ran into his feet. 5 L A Pg 
The man who laugh'd but once 52 45 mw = 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain d tne 1 
Might laugh again, to fee a Jury chax 
The prielies of unpalatable la.. 
The flower's divine, where er it 810 . 


Neglect the prick/cs, and allume th . 


Didi. 


only two ſmall inſenſible pricks weile found in ber 


In ali 


Who 


PRT. 
parckI Iv ss. . . from prickly.) Full- 


| oints. 
— £ , [prick and louſe.] A 


word of contempt tor a taylor. A low 

word. 

A taylor and h 
in contempt called he 

pack SONG. 1. J. 
ſet to muſick. 


is wife quarrelling 3 the woman 
x r huſband prickloſe. L'Eſir. 


[ prick and ſong. ] Song 


1 „ keeps time 
je fights as you fing prickſorgs, ne, 
od proportion. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 


pal'ck uV. adj. [from prick. ] Full of 


oints. | 
jharp p ill be leſs prickly and more tender, | 


Artichoaks Wi 


ir the ſeeds have their tops grated off upon a ſtone. 


I no more : 
Shall ſez you browzing, on the mountain's brow, 
The prickly ſhrubs. : Dryden. 
Ew did the humble ſwain deteſt 


His 77 U beard, and hairy breaſt q Swift's Miſc. 
Pur cx anant . J. A ſpecies of houle- 
leck. | | 


"CKPUNCH. 7. /. 
ga ns is a piece of tempered ſteel, with a 
round point at one end, to prick a round mark in 
cold 110Ns | Maron. 
PriiciwooD, 2. . [euonymus.] A tree. 


Ainſworth. 
Paine. . J. [pps or pnyd, Saxon. ] 


1. Inordinate and unreaſonable ſelf-eſteem. | 


I can fee his pride 
piep through each part of him. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Price hath no other glaſs 
To tw itlelf, but ride; for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. Sha. 
They undergo 
This annual humbling certain number'd days, 
To dath their prize and joy for man ſeduc'd. Milt. 
Vain aims, inordinate deſires, 
Blown up with high conceits engend'ring pride. 
Milton. 
2. Inſolence; rude treatment of others; 
inſolent exultation. 
That witch 
Vath wrought this kelliſh miſchief unawares; 
I hat hardly we eſcap'd the pride of France. Shak. 
Wantonneſs and pride 
Raiſe out of frienothip, hoſtile deeds in peace. Milt. 
3. Dignity of manner; loftineſs of air. 


4. Generous elation of heart. 
ie honeſt pride of conſcious virtue. 
5. Elevation; dignity, , 
falcon, tow'ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mouſing owl hawk at and kill'd. Shake 
6. Ornament; ſhow ; decoration. 
Whole lotty trees, yclad with ſummer's pride, 
Did ;prcad fo broad, that heaven's light did hide. 
Spenſer. 


Smiths 


Smalleſt lineaments exact, 
In all the liveries deck' d of ſummer's pride. Nilt. 
. Be his this ſword, 
Whole ivory ſheath, inwrought with curious pride, 
Add. craceful terror to the wearer's ſides 
7. Splendour; oſtentation. 
In this array the war of either fide, 
cugn Athens paſ:'d with military pride. Dryd. 
2. The ſtate of a female bealt ſolicitin 2 
the male. 
1t is impoſſible you ſhould ſee this, 
Were they as ſalt as wolves in pride. Shakeſpeare. 


7; PaIDE. w. a. [from the noun.] To 
make proud; to rate himſelf high. It 


1s Only uled with the reciprocal pro- 
noun, e 


He could have made the moſt deformed beggar 


as rich, as thoſe who moſt 


their wealth, pride themſelves in 


Govern. of the Tongue. 


This lit le impudcnb hardwareman turns into 


1 


Bring you the maid, you ſhall not lack a prigſt. 
Bacon. 


Pope. 


PRI. 


| ridicule the direful apprehenſions of the whole 
kingddm, priding himſelf as the cauſe of them. 
= Swift's Miſcellanies. 
Pare. 2. J. I ſuppoſe an old name of 
| privet. 
Lop popler and fallow, elme, maple and prie, 
Wel ſaved from cattle, till ſummer to lie. Tur. 
PRI EF for proof. Spenſer. 
PRI ER. z. . [from pry.] One who en: 
uires too narrowly, 


French. ] 
1. One who officiates in ſacred offices, 
I'll to the vicar, 


. _ $hakeſpeare. 
The high riet ſhall not uncover his head. Lew. 
Our practice of ſinging differs from the practice 
of David, the pricſts, and Levites. Peacham. 
Theſe pray*rs I thy prisft before thee bring. Mil. 
2. One of the ſecond order in the hierar- 
chy, above a deacon, below a biſhop. 
There were no prieſts and anti-prieſts in oppoſi- 
tion to one another, and therefore there could be no 
ſchiſm. ON Leſley. 
No neighbours, but a few poor ſimple clowns, 
Honeſt and true, with a well- meaning prieſ. Rewwe. 
Curanius is a holy riet, full of the ſpirit of the 
goſpel, watching, labouring, and praying for a poor 
country village. | Law, 
PRIETST CRAFT T. . J. [ prieft and craft.] 
Religious frauds; management of wick- 
ed prieſts to gain power. 
Puzzle has half a dozen common- place topicks ; 
though the debate be about Doway, his diſcourſe 


— 


runs upon bigotry and pricftcraft. Spectater. 
From prieſtcraſt happily let free, | 
Lo! ev'ry finiſh d fon returns to thee, Pope. 


PRIEST ESS. 2. J. [from prieſt.] A wo- 
man who officiated in heathen rites. 
Then too, our mighty fire, thou ſtood'ſt diſ- 
arm'd, ' 
When thy rapt ſoul the lovely prieſteſs charm'd, 
That Rome's high founder bore. Addiſon. 
Theſe two, being the ſons of a lady who was 
prigſteſs to Juno, drew their mother's chariot to the 


temple, Spectators 
She as prieſteſs knows the rites _ | 
Wherein the god of earth delights. Swifts Miſcel. 


Th' inferior prieſteſs, at her altar's fide, 

Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of pride. Pope. 

Pr1e'sTHOOD. 2. /. [from prieft.] 
1. The office and character of a prieſt. 
Jeroboam is reproved, becauſe he took the 
priefth:od from the tribe of Levi. Whitgiftce 
The prieſthood hath in all nations, and all reli- 
gions, been held highly venerable. Atterbury. 
The ſtate of parents is a holy ſtate, in ſome de- 
gree like that of the prieſibood, and calls upon 
them to bleſs their children with their prayers and 
ſacrifices to God. 3 Law. 
2. The order of men ſet apart for holy 
offices. | 
He pretends, that I have fallen foul on pri:/?- 
Bocd. Dryden. 
3. The ſecond order of the hierarchy, 
See PRIEST. | 
PriE'STLINESS. #. J. | from prieftly.] The 
appearance or manner of a prieſt. 
PriE'STLY. adj. [from prieſt.] Becom- 
ing a prieſt ; ſacerdotal; belonging to 
a prieſt, 

In the Jewiſh church, none that was blind or 
lame was capable of the pricfily office. South's Serm. 
Hou can inceſt ſuit with holineſs, 

Or rieſtiy orders with a princely ſtate? Dryden. 

Pr1ie'STRIDDEN. adj. | prieſt and ridden.] 
Managed or governed by prieſts. 

Such a cant of high-church and perſecution, 


and being pricftriddens 


Ta PRI EVE, for prove. 
PRIG. u. . [A cant word derived perhaps 


PRIEST. 2. J. [pneope, Saxon; preftre, 


PRIMACY. 2. / 


PRI 
Spenſer. 


from prick: as, he pricks up, he is pert; 
or from prickeared,* an epithet of re- 
proach beſtowed upon the preſbyterian 
teachers. ] A pert, conceited, ſaucy, 
pragmatical little fellow. 
The little man concluded, with calling mon- 
fieur Meſnager an inſignificant prigs Spectator. 
There have I ſeen ſome active prig, 
To thew his parts, beſtride a twig. Sevift's Miſcel. 


PRILL, 2. J. [rhombus.] A birt or turbor. 


Ainſworth. 


PaIM. adj. [by contraction from primi- 


tive.] Formal; preciſe; affectedly nice. 
A ball of new- dropt horſe's dung, 

Mingling with apples in the throng, 

Said to the pippin, plump and prim, 

See, brother, how we apples ſwim. Swift's Miſcel. 


To PTM. v. a. {from the adjective.] To 


deck up preciſely ; to form to an af- 
feed nicety, 
primatie, primace, Fr. 
primatus, Latin.] The chief ecclefiaſti- 
cal ſtation. ER 
When he had now the primary in his own 
hand, he thought he ſhould be to blame if he did 
not apply remcdies. | Clarendon 


PrI'MaGE. 2. J. The freight of a ſhip. 


' Ainſworth. 


PRI MAL. adj. | primus, Lat.] Firſt. A 


word not in uſe, but very commodious 

for poetry. 

It hath been taught us from the primal ſtate, 

That he, which is, was wiſh'd, until he were. 

Skateſpeare. 
Oh! my offence is rank, it ſmells to heav'n, 

It hath the primal, eldeſt curſe upon t. Shak-ſpeare,, 
PRIMARILY. adv. | from primary.] Ori- 

ginally ; in the firſt intention; in the 

firſt place. | 
In fevers, where the heart primarily ſuffereth, we 
apply medicines unto the wriſts. Brown's Julgar Er. 
Theſe conſiderations ſo exactly ſuiting the para- 
ble of the wedding ſupper to this ſpiritual banque: 
of the goſpel, if it does not primarily, and in its 
firſt deſign, intend it; yet certainly it may, with 
greater adyantage of reſemblance, be applied to it, 
than to any other duty. South's Sermons. 
Pai'Mariness. #. . [from primary.} 
The Rate of being firſt in act or inten- 
tion, | 
That which is peculiar, muſt be taken from the 
primarineſs and ſecondarineſs of the perception. 
| Norris. 
PRIMARY. 44. [ primarius, Latin. ] 
1. Firſt in intention. 
The figurative notation of this word, and not 
the primary or literal, belongs to this: place. 
2 Hammond. 
2. Original; firſt. 
Before that beginning, there was neither pri- 
mary matter to be informed, nor form to inform, 
nor any being but the eternal. Raleigh. 
The church of Chriſt, in its primary inſtitu- 
tion, was made to be of a diffuſive nature, to 
ſpread and extend itſeif. Pearſan. 
When the ruins both primary and ſecondary 
were ſettled, the waters of the abyſs began to ſettle 
too. | Burnet 
Theſe I call original or primary qualities of body, 
which produce fimple ideas in us, wize ſolidity, 
extenſion, figure, and motion. Lacke. 
3. Firſt in dignity; chief; principal. 

As the ſix primary planets revolve about him, 
ſo the ſecondary ones are moved about them in- the 
ſame ſefquialteral proportion of their pe-jodical 
motions to their orbs. Bentley. 

PPRI MATE. 
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" PRUMATE. 3. f [primat, Fr. primar, 


6. The height of perfection. 


PRI 


Latin.] The chief eccleſiaſtick. 

We may learn from the prudent pen of our moſt 
reverend primate eminent as well for promoting un- 
animity as learning. Helyday. 

When the power of the church was firſt eita- 

bliſhed, the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York 
had then no preheminence one over the other ; 
the former being primate over the ſouthern, as the 
latter was over the northern parts. Aylife. 

The late and preſent primate, and the lord arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, have left memorials of their 
bounty. Swift. 

PRIMATESHIT. #. /. [from primate.] 
The dignity or office of a primate. 

PRIME. 2. . | primus, Latin. ] 

1. The firſt part of the day; the dawn; 
the morning. 

His larum bell might loud and wide be heard 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time, 

Early and late it rung at evening and at prime. Spenſ. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown it the ſmiling 

morn 
With tay bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. Ailton. 
2. The beginning; the early days. 

Quickly ſundry arts mechanical were found out 

in the very prime of the world. Hacker. 


Nature here wantbn'd as in her prime. Milion. 
3. The beſt part. | 
Give no more to ev'ry gueſt, 
Than he's able to digeft ; 
Give him always of the prime, | : 
And but little at a time. Sevift. 


4. The ſpring of life; the height of 
health, ſtreugth, or beauty. 
Make haſte, ſweet love, whilft it is prime, 
For none can call again the paſſed time. Spenſer. 
Will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me, 

That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And made her widow to a woful bed? = =UShatcſp., 
Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtuc, all 
That happineſs and prime can happy call. Shateſp. 

Likelieſt ſhe ſeem d to Ceres in her prime. 2T::. 
Short were her marriage joys ; for in the prime 
Of youth, her lord expir'd before his time. Dryd. 

No poet ever tveetly ſung, 
Unleſs he were, like Phebus, young; 
Nor ever nymph infpir'd to rhyme, 
Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. Sit. 
5. Spring. 
Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime, 
And ſummer, though it be leis gay, 
Yet is not look'd on as a tune 
Of declination or decay. 
The pcet and his theme in ipite of time, 
For ever young enjoys an endleſs prime. Granville. 
Nought treads ſo filent as the foot ot time: 
Hence we miſtake our autumn for our priuc. Yung. 


Waller. 


The plants which now appear in the moſt 
different ſeaſons, would have been all in prime, 
and flouriſhing together at the ſame time. / vodto. 

7. The firſt canonical hour. A:n/worth. 

8, The firſt part; the beginning: as, Be 
prime F the moon. | | 

PRIME. adj. [ primas, Latin. ] 

1. Early; blooming. 

His ſtarry helm unbuckl'd, ſhew'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton. 

2. Principal; firſt rate. 

Divers of prime quality, in ſeveral counties, were, 

for refuſing to pay the ſame, committed to priſon. 
Clarendon. 

Nor can I think, that God will ſo deſtroy 
Us his prime cregtures dignify'd ſo high. Milton. 

Humility and reſignation ate our prime virtues. 

Dryden. 


3. Firſt; original. 
We ſmother'd 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
That from. the prime creation * ſhe fram'd. Shak. 


PRI 

Moſes being choſen by God to be the_ruler of 
his people, will not prove that prieſthood belonged 
to Adam's heir, or the prime fathers, Locke. 

4. Excellent. It may, in- this looſe ſenſe, 
perhaps admit, though ſcarcely with 
propriety, a ſuperlative. | 

| We are contented with | 
Catharine our queen, before the primęſt creature 
That's paragon'd i' th* world. Shakeſpeare. + 

To PRIME. v. a. {from the noun.] 

1. To put in the firſt powder; to put 
powder in the pan of a gun. 

A piſtol of about a foot in length, we primed 
with well-dried gunpowder. B yle. 

Prime ali your firelocks, faſten well the ſtake. 

: Gay. 

His friendſhip was exactly tim'd, - 

He ſhot before your foes were prinm'd. Swift. 
2. [ Primer, French, to begin.] To lay 
the ground on a canvaſs to be painted. 
Par MELY. edu. {from prime.] 
1. Originally; primarily; in the firſt 

place; in the firſt intention. | 

Words fignity not immediately and primely things 
themſelyes, but the conceptions of the mind about 
them. | South. 

2. Excellently ; ſupremely well. A low 
ſenſe, 

PRIMENESS. 1. J. [from prime.] 

1. The ſtate of being firſt, 

2. Excellence. 

PRI MER. adj. [frimarius, Latin. ] Firſt; 
original. Not in uſe, 

As when the rer church her councils pleas'd 

to call, 
Great Britain's biſhops there were not the ſeaſt of 
all, Drayton. 

PRI MER. A. /. | 

1. An ofice of the bleſſed Virgin. 

Another prayer to her is not only in the 
manual, but in the primer or office of the blefled 
Virgin. 

2, [Primarius, Latin.] A ſmall prayer 

book in which children are taught to 

read, ſo named from the Romith book 
of devotions ; an elementary book. 

Tie Lore's prayer, the creed and ten command- 
ments he thouid lam by heart, not by reading 
tnem iumfelf in his primer, but by ſomebody s 
repeating them betore ne can read. Locke. 

PRIME RO. u. J. [Spaniſh.] A game 
at cards. | 

I left him at primero | 
With the duke of Suffolk. Shakeſp. Herry VIII. 
Prime VAL. I adj. | primevus, Latin.] 
PR 151 8 Original; ſuch as was 


at firſt. 
Immortal dove, 

Thou with almighty energy didſt move 

On the wild waves, incumbent didſt diſplay 

Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. Blackm. 

All the parts of this great fabrick change: 

Quit their old ſtations and primeval frame, 

And Joſe their ſhape, their eſſence, and their name. 
| Prior. 

PRIMITIAL. adj. [ premitius, primitie, 
Lat.] Being of the firſt production. 
| | Ainſworth. 


PRIMITIVE. adj. [ primitif, Fr. primi- | 


ti vus, Latin. ] 
1. Ancient; original ; eſtabliſhed from 
the beginning. 

The ſcripture js of ſovereign authority, and for 
itſe}f worthy of all acceptation. The latter, namely 
the voice and teſtimony of the primitive church, is 
a miniſterial, and ſubordinate rule and guide, to 
preſerve and direct us, in the right underſtanding 


Stiiling fleet. 


Their ſaperſtition pretends, they cannot 
greater ſervice, than utterly to N l Gol 
Kirg Chari, 


== David. reflects ſometimes upon the preſent fy 
of the world, and ſometimes upon the Nine 
ee 


form of it. B. 
4 o et. 
The doctrine of purgatory, by which they me: 
an eſtate of temporary puniſhments after th 
can be proved from ſcripture. 72 
2. Formal; affectedly ſolemn; imitating 
the ſuppoſed gravity of old times, 
3. Original 3 primary; not derivative, 
as, in grammar, à primitive gers. 
Our primitive great fire, to meet | 
His godlike gueſt, walks forth. Int 


1. Originally; at firſt. 
Solemnjities and ce. emonies, primiitcay eg. 
Joined, were afterward omitted, the occaſion ce. 
1 2 a Breen, 
2, Primarily ; not derivatively, 
3. According to the original rule; accord. 
ing to ancient practice. 
: The pureſt and moſt primitively reformed church 
in the world was laid in the duſt. Sertb. 
PRIUMITIVENESS. u. J. from prinitize,| 
State of being original; antiquity; con. 
formity to antiquity, 
Pxi MN ESS. 2. /. [from prim.] Aﬀetel 
niceneſs or formality. 
PRIMOGENIAL. adj. [ primigenias, Lat, 
it ſhould therefore have been written 
frimigenial.) Firſtborn ; original; pri- 
mary ; conſtituent ; elemental. 

The primegenial light at firſt was diffuſed over 
the face of the unfaſhioned chaos. Glzr:i/, 
Tt is not eaſy to diſcern, among many differing 
ſubſtances obtained from the ſame matter, what 
primogenial and ſimple bodies convened togethzr 
compoſe it. ; Briits 
The firſt or primogenial eart!;, which roſe out of 
the chaos, was not like the preſent earth. Buri. 
PRIMOGE' NITURE. 2. /. | primogenttar?, 
French; from primo genitus, Latin.) 
Seniority ; elderſhip; ſtate of being 
firſtborn. . 
Becauſe the ſcripture affordeth the prioity ct 
order unto Sem, we cannot from here ifi 
primogeniture. Privat 
The firſt provoker has, by his ſeniority an . 

geniture, a double portion of the guilt. 
Government of the Tergu 
Prx1Mo'RDIAL. adj. ¶ primordial, Frenct ; 
primordium, Latin.] Original; ewig 

from the beginning. SY 

Salts may be either tranſmuted or other. fe. 
duced, and ſo may not be primordial aud mim c 
beings. 590 
Px1mo'rDIarl. 2. J [from the adjective.) 
Origin ; firſt principal. | 
. . ' echan - 
The primordials of t world are not mee 
cal, but ſpermatical and vital. Aire. 


PRIMO“RDIAN. 2. . A ſpecies of plum. 

Paimo'RDIATE. adj. [from Arimordiun, 
Latin.) Original; exiſting from the 
firſt, 


. ' Aphur 
Not every thing chymiſts will call ſilt, fees 
or ſpirit, that needs always be 2 tae 5 
ingenerable body. | _ 
PRI MROSE. 2. . [| primula weis, Latin. 


1. A flower that appears early in the 5a. 
Pale primreſes, 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 725 
Bright Phebus in his ſtrength. Shak. 7 e 
There followeth, for the latter part 0! gre 
Primreſes, anemonies, the early tuilp- Bae . 


of the ſcriptures. 


White. | 


2. Prinri 


le, was not known in the primiei 
ite, e pr | 
primitive church, net 


Par MITIVELY. adv. [from primitive.) 


{9 tal 


*n fimp 
Pivind 
PR; xc. 
rank, 
ſovers 
Next 


ben! 


Leroted 


1 
{ 


Ls al 
1 arones 


Priixce 
comin: 
1M 
Tie v 


Pai'xce 
The { 
Prince, 

Parxce 

1. Havin 


PRI 
2. Primroſe is uſed by Shakeſpeare for gay 


or flowery- let in ſome of all pro- 

1 had thought to have way to the everlaſting 
— that go the 7 rimroſe Way Shakeſpeare. 
bonfire. 


PRINCE. 2. / 


Latin. ] - 

1. A ſovereign ; 2 chief ruler. f 
Caleſtial! whether among the thrones, or es 
Of them the higheſt ; for ſuch of ſhape may ſeem 
Prince above fi inces. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Forces come to be uſed by good princes, only 

f providing for their defence. Temple. 

diſtinct people and government, 
2nd was himſelf a diſtin prince over them. Locke. 

The ſucceſſion of crowns, in ſeveral countrics, 

| places it on different heads, and he comes, by 
ſucceſſion, to be a prince in one place, who would 
be a ſubject in another. | Locke. 
Had we no hiſtories of the Roman emperors, but 

on their money, we ſhould take them for mot vir- 


Addiſon. 


[ prince, French; frinceps, 


upon neceſſity o 
Eiau founded a 


uous rinces. : 
. Nate {till diſtracted ſtands, | 
While that prince threatens, and while this com- 

Pope. 


mands. a : 
>. A ſovereign of rank next to kings. 
Ruler of whatever ſex, 'Fhis uſe ſeems 


harſh, becauſe we have the word prin- 
1 * Elizabeth, a prince admirable above her 
ſex for her princely virtues. Camden. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
towards the cloſe of her reign, to give a check to 
that ſacrilege. . Atterbury. 

4. The ſon of a king; in England only 
the eldeſt ſon. Popularly the eldeſt ſon 
of him that reigns under any denomi- 
nation is called a prince, as the ſon of 
the duke of Bavaria is called the electo- 
ral prince. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſtered 
uw in blo by his naughty father. Sidney 
Hearn forbid, that ſuch a ſcratch ſhould drive 
The prizc: of Wales from ſuch a field as this. Shak, 

5. The chief of any body of men. 

To uſe the words of the prince of learning here- 
upon, only in thallow and ſmall boats, they glide 
over the face of the Virgilian ſea. Peacham. 

7, PRINCE. v. 2. To play the prince; 
to take tate, 

Nature prompts them, 
'n fimple and low things, to grince it, much 
na the trick of others. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Px. xczeDoM. 2. J. {from price.] The 
rank, eſtate, or power of the prince; 
ſoreteignty. 

Next Archigald, who, for his proud diſdain, 
Depoted w.s trom princedom ſovereign. Spenſer. 

Under theg, as head ſupreme, | 
Tirones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions, I reduce. 
3 | Milton. 
ehcELIEK E. aj. | priace and like.] Be- 
coming a prince. : 

The wrongs. he did me were nothing princelike. 

Shakeſpeare. 

ParxCELINESS. a. J. from princely.) 

The Rate, manner, or dignity of a 

prince. | | 

Pa NCELY, ad, [from prince. 

i Having the appearance of one high 

In war, was never lion rag'd more fierce, 

3 vas never gentle lamb more mild, 
OO young and princely gentleman. Shak. 
mia townes of princely youths he level'd with 

the ground, 

Is Paving the rank of princes. 

ho, ho erg eb 
g tnem all, Sidney. 


CLopman. | 


ay 
PRI 
| Be oppoſite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding ; if with pure heatt's love, 
I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. Shak, 
The princely hierarch iel his pow'rs to ſeize 
Poſſeſſion of the garden. Miltcn. 
I expreſſed her commands 
To mighty lords and princely dames. Miller. 
So fled the dame, and o'er the ocean bote 
Her princely burthen to the Gallick ſhore. Waller. 
3- Becoming a prince; royal; grand ; 
auguſt, 
J, that but now refus'd moſt princely gifts, 
Am bound to beg of my lord general. Shakeſpeare, 
. Princely couniel in his face yet ſhore. Milton. 
Born to command, your princely virtues ſlept 
Like humble David's, while the flock he kept. 
Muller. 


Pr1'NCELY. adv. [from prince.] In a 


prineelike manner. | 
PR1INCES-FEATHER. z. J. The herb ama- 
rauth. Ainſworth. 


PRINCESS. 2. J. | princefſe, French.] 
1. A ſovereign lady; a woman having 
ſovereign command. 

Aſk why God's anointed he revil'd ; 

A king and princeſs dead. Dryden. 

| Princeſs ador'd and lov'd, if verſe can give 

A deathleſs name, thine ſhall for ever live. Granw/le. 

Under fo excellent a princeſs as the preſent queen, 
we ſuppoſe a family ſtrictly regulated. SIvift. 

2. A ſovereign lady of rank, next to that 
of a queen. : 
3. The daughter of a king. 

Here the bracclet of the trueſt princeſs 

That ever ſwore her faith. Shakeſpeare's Cymòbel ine. 

. The wife of a prince: as, the princeſs 
of Wales. ; 

PRENCIPAL. adj. [ principal, Fr. prin- 
cifaiis, Latin.] 

1. Princely. A ſenſe found only in Senſer. 

A latiniſm. | | 

Suſpicion of friend, nor fear of foe, 

That hazarded his health, had he at all; 

But walk'd at will, and wandred to and fro, 

In the pride of his freedom principal. Spenſer. 
2. Chief; of the firit rate; capital; eſſen- 

tial; important; conſiderable. 

This latter is ordered, partly and as touching 
principal matters by none but precepts divine only; 
partly and as concerning things of inferior regard by 
ordinances, as well human as divine. Heober. 

Can you remember any of the principal evils that 
he laid to the charge of women ? Shakeſpearcs 

PRINCIPAL. 2. J. from the adjective. ] 
1. A head; a chief; not a ſecond. 

Seconds in factions do many times, when the 

faction ſubdivideth, prove p:incipals. Bacon. 
2. One primarily or originally engaged; 
not an acceſſary or auxiliary. 

We were not prizcivals, but auxiliaries in the 
war. os Saif. 
In judgment, ſome perſons are preſent as princi- 

pals, and others only as acceſſaries. }Ayliffes 
3. A capital ſum placed out at intereſt. 

Thou wilt not only loſe the forfeiture, 

But, touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 

Forgive a moiety of the princifal. Shak: pcare. 

Taxes muſt be continued, becauſe we have no 
other means for paying off the frincital. Swijzs 

4. Preſident or governour. 
PRINCIPATLITY. 2. J. | frincifpauite, Fr.] 
| 1. Sovereignty ; ſupreme power. 

Divine lady, who have wrought ſuch miracles in 
me, as to make a prince none of the baſeſt, to 
think all principalitics baſe, in reſpec of tne ſheep- 
heck. ; Sidney. 

Nothing was given to Renry, but the name of 
king; all other ablolute power of prizc;# ality he 
had. Sgenſer. 


2. A prince; one inveſted with ſovereignty. 
| \ 
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Then ſpeak: the truth by her; if not divine, 
Yet let her be a principulity, | 
Sov'reign to all the creatures on the eatth. SHH. 

Niſroch of / rincipa/itics the prime. . Milton. 

3. The country which gives title to a 
prince: as, the principality of Wales. 

To the boy Cæſar ſend this grizled head, 

And he will fill thy wiſhes to the brim 
With principalitiess Sbabeſp. Ant. and Clecpatra. 

The little principality of Epire was invincible by 

the whole power of the Turks. Temple's Miſcellan. 
4. Saperiority ; predominance. 

In the chief work of elements, water hath the 
Fr incipaiity and excels over earth. Digoy an Bodies. 

If any myſtery be effective of ſpiritual bleſſings, 
then this is much more, as having the prerogative 
and principality above every thing elſe. Taylor. 
RI'NCIPALLY. adv. [from principal. 
Chiefly ; above all ; above the reſt. 

If the miniſter of divine offices ſhall take upon 
him that holy calling for covetous or ambitious 
ends, or fhall not deſign the glory of God princi- 
pally, he poiluteth his heart. Taylire 

They wholly miſtake the nature of criticiſm, 
who think its buſineſs is principally to find fault. 

Dryden. 

The reſiſtance of water ariſes principa/ly from 
the vis inerti:e of its matter, and by coniequence, 
if the heavens were as denſe as water, they would 
not have much leſs reſiſtance than water. Newt ue 

What I principally inſiſt on, is due execution. 

; | Sift. 
PRI"NCIPALNESS. 2. . [from principal. ] 
The ſtate of being principal or chief. 
PainciPia Ton. z. J. [from principium, 
Lat.] Analyſis into conſtituent or ele- 

mental parts. -A word not received. 

The ſeparating of any metal into its original or 
element, we will call principiation. Bacon. 

PRINCIPILE. #. . [ frinciptum, Latin; 
principe, French. ] 

1. Element; conſtituent part; primordial 
ſubſtance. 

Modern philoſophers ſuppoſe matter to be one 
ſimple frinciple, or ſolid extenſion diverſified by its 
various ſhapes. Watts. 

2. Original cauſe. 
Some few, whoſe lamp ſhone brighter, have 
been led, 
From cauſe to cauſe to natu:e's ſecret head, 
And found that one firit principle muſt be. Dryden. 

For the performance of this, a vital or directi æ 
Principle teemncth to be affiitant to the corporcal. 

Grew's Cœjmol. 
3. Being productive of other being; ope- 
rative cauſe. 

The ſon! of man is an active principle, and will 
be employed one way or other. Tillotſan. 

4. Fundamental truth; original poſtulate; 
firſt poſition from which others are de- 
guced. F 

Touching the law of reaſon, there are in it ſome 
things which ſtand as principles univerſally agreed 
upon; and out of thoſe principles, which are in 
themſelves evident, the greateſt moral duties we 
owe towards God or man, may, without any great 
difficulty, be concluded. 1c0kere 

Such kind of notions as are general to mankind, 
and not confined to any particular ſect, or nation, 
or time, are uſually ſtyled common notions, ſeminal 
principles ; and lex nata, by the Roman orator. N. 

All of them may be called principles, when 
compared with a thouſand other judgments, which 
we form under the regulation of theſe primary 
propoſitions. Watts's Logicks 

5. Ground of action; motive. 

Farewel, young lords; theſe warlike ps inciplcs 
Do not throw from you. Shak: ſpearee 

As no principle of vanity led me firſt to write 
it, ſo much leis does any ſuch motive induce me 
now to ꝑubliſh it. ä ite. 

There 
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PRI 
There would be but ſmall improvements in the 
world, were there not ſome common principle of 
action, working equally with all men. QAadiſon. 
6. Tenet on which morality is founded. 
| Pl try 
Tf yet I can ſubdue thoſe ſtubborn principles 
Of faith, of honour. Addiſon's Cato. 
A feather ſhooting from another's head, 
Extracts his brain, and principle is fled. Pepe. 
All kinds of diihcnefty deitroy our pretences to 
an honeft principle of mind, ſo all kinds of pride 
deſtroy our pretences to an humble ſpirit. Lav. 
To PRINCIPLE. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To eſtabliſh or fix in any tenet; to im- 
_ preſs with any tenet good or ill. 
Wiſeſt and beſt men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodneſs principl'd not to reject 
The peaitent, but ever to forgive, 
Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. Milton. 
It is the concern of his majeſty, and the peace of 
his government, that the youth be principled with 
a thorough perſuaſion of the juſtneſs of the old 
king's cauſe. South. 
There are ſo many young perſons, upon the well 
and ill principling of whom next under God, de- 
. pends the happineſs or miſery of this church and 
ſtate, South. 
Governors ſhould be well Principled and good- 
natured. L' range. 
Men have been principled with an opinion, that 
they muſt not conſult reaſon in things of religion. 
| Locke. 
Let an enthuſiaſt be principled, that he or his 
teacher is inſpired, and you in vain bring the 
evidence of clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. Locke. 
He ſeems a ſettled and principled philoſopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquillity he has by her 
averſion. Pope. 
2. To eſtabliſh firmly in the mind. 
The promiſcuous reading of the bible is far from 
being of any advantage to children, either for the 
perfecting their reading, or princip/ing their reli- 


gion. Locke. 
PRr1'NCOCK, 1. . [from print or prim 
PRI N cox. cock ; perhaps præ cox or 


præcoguum ingenium, Latin.] A cox- 
comb; a conceited perſon ; a pert young 
rogue. A ludicrous word, Obſolete. 
You are a ſaucy boy ; | 
This trick may chance to ſcathe you I know what; 
You muſt contrary me! you are a princex, go. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To PrINK. vv. . | pronken, Dutch.] To 
prank ;- to deck for ſhow. It is the 
diminutive of prank. 
Hold a good wager ſhe was every day longer 
prinking in the glaſs than you was. Arr of Tormenting. 
To PRINT. v. a. [imprimer, empreint, 
French. ] | 
1. To mark by preſſing any thing upon 
another. 
On his fiery ſteed betimes he rode, 
That ſcarcely prints the turf oa which he trod. 
Dryden. 
2. To impreſs any thing, ſo as to leave 
its form. | 
Perhaps ſome footſteps printed in the clay, 
Will to my love direct your wand'ring way. R-/c. 
3. To form by impreſſion. 
Your mother was moſt true to wedlock, prince, 
For ſhe did print your royal father off, 
Conceiving you. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Ye ſhall not make any cuttings in your fleſh 
for the dead, nor print any marks upon you. Lev. 
His royal bounty brought its own reward; 
And in their minds ſo deep did print the ſenſe, 
That if their ruins ſadly they regard, 
Tis but with fear. Dryden. 
4. To impreſs words or make books, not 
by the pen, but the preſs. | 
This nonienſe got in by a miſtake of the ſtage 


PRI 
editors, who printed from the piecemeal written 
parts. | Pope. 
Is it probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of 
printing letter ſhould often fall into a method, 
which ſhould ſtamp on paper a coherent diſcourſe ? 
Locke. 
As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, pictures of animals 
ſhould be got him, with the printed names to 
them. 5 Leckes 
To PRINT. vp. n. 
1. To uſe the art of typography. 


Thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed ; and, con- 
trary to the king, his crown, and dignity, built a 


paper- mill. SHaleſpeare. 
45 To publiſh a book. 


From the moment he prints, he muſt expect 
to hear no more truth. Popes 
PRINT. 2. J. [emępreinte, French. ] 
1. Mark or form made by impreſſion. 
$1 Some more time | 
_ Muſt wear the prin? of his remembrance out. Shak. 
: Abhorred ſlave, 
Which any print of gocdneis wilt not take, 
Being capable of all ill ! Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Attend the foot, 
That leaves the Print of blood where'er it walks. 
Shake/peares 
Up they toſt the ſand, 
No wheel ſeen, nor wheels Print was in the mould 
impreſt 
Behind them. | 
Our life ſo faſt away doth ſlide, 
As doth an hungry eagle through the wind; 
Or as a ſhip tranſported with the tide, 
Which in their paſfage leave no print behind. Dav. 
My lite is but a wind, 
Which paſſeth by, and leaves no print behind. 
. Sandys. 


Chapman's Liad. 


O'er the ſmooth enamell'd green, 
Where no print of ſtep hath been. Milton, 
While the heav'n, by the ſun's team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 
And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch. Milton. 
Before the lion's den appeared the footſteps of 
many that had gone in, but no prints of any that 
ever came out. | Scut h. 
Winds, bear me to ſome barren iſland, 
Where print of human feet was never ſeen. Dryd. 
From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing ſteps appear. 
If they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated 
exerciſe of the ſenſes or reflection, the prizt wears 
out, Locke. 

2. That which being impreſſed leaves its 
form ; as, a butter print. 

3. Pictures cut in wood or copper to be 
impreſſed on paper. It is uſual to ſay 
wooden prints and copper plates. 

4. Picture made by impreſſion. 

From my breaſt I cannot tear 
The paſſion, which from thence did grow; 
Nor yet out of my fancy raſe 
The print of that ſuppoſed face. Waller. 
The prints, which we ſee of antiquities, may 
contribute to form our geaius, and to give us great 
ideas. / Dryden. 
Words ſtanding for things, ſhould be exprefled 
by little draughts and prints made of them. Locke. 
5. The form, ſize, arrangement, or other 


qualities of the types uſed in printing 


books. 
To refreſh the former hint; 
She read her maker in a fairer H. Dryden. 
6. The ſtate of being publiſhed by the 
printer, 
] love a ballad in print, or a life., Shateſpeares 
It is ſo rare to ſee 
Ought that belongs to young nobility 
In print, that we muſt praiſe. 
His natural antipathy to a man who endeavours 
to ſignalize his parts in the world, has hindered 
many perſons from making their appearance in 


| Print. 


Dryden. | 


Suckling. 
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T publiſhed ſome tables, Which were out of r 


* . . Arh * R 
The rights of the chriſtian church are ares pal 
trampled on in print. * uy * 
Single ſheet printed f. en lt 
7. gle printed for ſale, a pa 
ſomething leſs than a pamphlet = ER 
The prints, about three days after 3 fn 1. 4 
with the ſame tem. , ps = : 
The publick had ſaid before, that they were ih Ti 
the prints, to teſtify under their hands the 45 g 
of it. ; | 17 <3 
Inform us, will the emperor treat, Par 
Or do the prints and papers lie? p. 5 
8. Formal method. A] a 
. , . ow word, wii 
Lay his head ſometimes higher, forties: loa 
lower, that he may not feel every lice change. v8. 
is not deſigned to have his maid lay 1 PRI 
Frint, and tuck him in warm. Fs : 
jp Lectr, 4 
PRINTER. . J. [from print. eau 
1. One that prints books. and 
J find, at reading all over, to deliver t f. line 
printer, in that which I ought to have dae -; the 
comply with my deſign, I am fallen very ſbat. : 
5 | Der. For. 
To buy books, only becauſe they were put es 
by an eminent printer, is much as if a man hr Pars 
buy cloaths that did not fit him, only becauſe nd fro 
by ſome famous taylor. Pers. It 
See, the printer's boy below; tick, 
Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. Ferit that 
2: One that ſtains linen with figures. ano! 
PrIi'NTLEsS, adj, [from jrint.] That 5 
which leaves no impreſſion. = - 
Ye elves, Al 
And ye, that on the ſands with prizr!;/s fort 5 . 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune. Sale. Trg. wa 
Whilſt from off rhe waters fleet, : rick 
Thus 1 ſet my printleſs feet, 27 
O'er the cowſlip's velvet head, exhib 
That bends not as I tread. Mis, nat 
„ o . or m 
PRIOR. adj. | prior, Latin.] Former; 15 
being before ſomething elſe; antece- e 
dent; anterior. does. 
Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing Pris 
contrary to the duties we are enjoined, let us n. Ewe 
flect that we have a prior and ſuperior obligation 19 PRIFS: 
the commands of Chriſt, _ Hager: "= 
PRI OR. 2. J. ¶ prieur, French.) | 
1. The head of a convent of monxs, in- 28 
ferior in dignity to an abbot. To ha 
Neither ſhe, nor any other, belies tae fri For 
of the convent, knew any thing of l nue. 
Additon's $ Tecs 
2. Prior is ſuch a perſon, as, in lone Was i; 
churches, preſides over others in 8 _ f. 
ſame churches. Axlife's Parergits _ 
5215 prior! A lady Unk 
Pr1"oREss. 2. , [from pricr.] A K fin 
ſuperior of a convent of nuns. _ 
When you have vow'd, you muſt nut [peat va With p 
men, a 4 And 10 
But in the preſence of the pee eee, He, 
The reeve, miller, and cook ere d 8 fen d 
from each other, as muc' as che ning t 
Prioreſs and the broad ſpeakins Witt of , At h 
a Ja. . tiſagree 
. - \Q, . 1 * 4 
PRIO“RIT T. 2. from fri, 1 mel 
. - RE | F * - L Af 
1. The ſtate of being firit; preceve® Neg 
in time. 1 Rt 
e mould be in . 
From ſon to ſon of the lady, as the; we F 1 1 
pricrity of birth. 1 ral 
Men ſtill affirm, that it kiliet t 3 2. To e 
that it poiſoneth by the eye, and b F. Colli: 
viſion. 5 a he Der, Q 
This obſervation may afſiit, in deter f and lap 
; ; rut of Homer ard . q 
diſpute Concerning the prearity © Bram. 3. To C 
ſiod. f 5 Unive 
Though he oft renew d the fight, | Ih nim 
And almoſt got priority of feb gro ff. 
He ne'er could overcome ber auite · Ihe fple: 
2. Precedence in place. b Ver, 


Addiſan. | 


SM. a. ba pri/me, . 
* Nin 4 1 is a glaſs bounded with two 
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inlus, we muſt follow vou, 
low, Cominius, We mu | 
A cone your rie. Shakeſpcares 


Pri ornSHIP. 2 J. [from prior.] The 


gate or office of prior. | 


ox. 2. / [from prior. ] 
r dignity below an abbey. 


bbi | 2rigric l pay 
Our abbies and our privrics ſhall p E 
This expedition's charge. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 


2. Priories are the churches which are 
given to priors in titulum, or by way of 


title Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Parsace. 2. J. [from priſe. ] 
Priſage, now called butlerage, is a cuſtom 


whereby the prince challenges out of every bark 


loaden with wine, two tuns of wine at his price. 
| C:xvel. 
French; Tow. ] 


equal and parallel triangular ends, and three plain 

31 well poliſhed ſides, which meet in three parallel 

lines, running from the three angles of one end, to 

the three angles of the other end. Naowtons 
Here, awful Newton, the diſſolving clouds 


Form, fronting on the ſun, thy ſhowery priſm. 


Thomſon. 


Praia rICK. adj, [ priſmatique, French; 


from pri/m.] Formed as a priſm. 
If the maſs of the earth was cubick, prihma- 


tick, or any other angular figure, it would follow, 


that one, too vaſt a part, would be drowned, and 

another be dry. Derbam. 
Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatick glaſs, 

J's g2udy colours ſpreads on ev ry place; 

The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 


All glares alike, without diſtinction gay. Pope. 


PRISMA TICALLY, adv. from pri/ma- 
rick.] In the form of a priſm. 


Fake notice of the pleaſing variety of colours 
exhibited by the triangular glaſs, and demand 
V hat addition or decrement of either ſalt, ſulphur, 
or mercury, befalls the glaſs, by being priſmari- 
6% figured; and yet it is known, that without 
that ſhape, it would not afford thoſe colours as it 
does. Boyle. 


PEISMO ID. 2. J. A body approaching 


to the form of a priſm. 


PRISON. z. /. [ prijen, French. ] A 


trong hold in which perſons are con- 
fined ; a gaol. | 
He hath commiſſion 
To hang Cordelia in the priſon. Shakeſpeare 
For thote rebellious here their i ordain'd. 
; | Al, 
I thought our utmoſt good 

Was in one word of freedom underſtood: 
The fatal bleiing came; from priſon: tree, 


I ttarve abroad, and loſe the ſight of Emily. D-yd. | 


: Unking ! can you, whom only I adore, 
det open to your ſlave the priſon door? 


. Dryden. 
The tyrant Æolus, 


Wich powr imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds, 


Ani founding tempeſts in dark priſns binds. Dryd. 
He, that has his chains knocked oft, and the 
tu doors ſet open to kim, is preſently at liberty. 
8 Locke. 

At his firſt coming to his little village, it was as 
vilegreeable to him as a priſon, and every day 
8 eo tedious to be endured in fo retired a 
Faces | Lav. 


| PRI 


Pr1's0ONBASE. #, /. A kind of rural 
play, commonly called pri/onbars. 

The ſpachies of the court play every Friday at 
giocho di canni, which is no other than priſor/oſe 
upon horſeback, hitting one another with darts, as 
the others do with their hands. Sandiys. 

PRISON ER. 2. J. | priſennter, French. | 
1. One who is confined in hold. 
| Cæſar's ill-erected tower, 
To whoſe flint boſom my condemned lord 
Is doom'd a priſoner. Shakeſpeare's Richard 11. 

The moſt pernicious infection, next the plague, 
is the ſmell of the jail, when prisoners have been 
long and cloſe, and naſtily kept. Bacon. 

He that is tied with one flender ſtring, uch 
as one reſolute ſtruggle would break, he is prijzrer 
only at his own fluth, and who will pity his thral- 
dom ? Decay of Picty. 

A priſener is troubled, that he cannot go whither 
he would ; and he that is at large is troubled, that 
he does not know whither to go. L' Eftrange. 

2. A captive ; one taken by the enemy. 

So oft as homeward 1 from her depart, 
I go like one that having loft the ficld, 

Is priſaner led away with heavy heart. 

There ſucceeded an abſolute victory for the 
Engliſh, the taking of the Spaniſh general 4'Ocampo 
Priſoner, with the loſs of few of the Engliſh. Bacon. 

He yielded on my word, 
And as my pris ner, I reſtore his ſword. 
3- One under an arrelt. | 

Tribune, a guard to ſeize the empreſs ſtraight, 

Secure her perſon pris ner to the ſtate, Dryden. 


Dryden. 


which one 1s confined, | 
I am forbid to tell the ſecrets of my priſenhonſe, 
9 | Shakcſpearcs 
PRI“SONMENT. 2. /. [from priſon. ] Con- 

finement ; empriſonment ; captivity. 
May be he will not touch young Arthur's lite, 
But hold himſelf ſafe in his priſonment. Shakeſpeare. 
Pr1'sTINE. adj. | priſtinus, Lat.] Fult; 
ancient; original. 
Now their priſtine worth 

The Britons recollect. Philips. 
This light being trajected only through the pa- 
rallel ſuperficies of the two priſins, if it ſuffered 
any change by the refraction of one ſuperficies, 
it loſt that impreſſion by the contrary refraction of 
the other ſuperficies, and ſo, being reſtored to its 
Ppriſtine eonſtitution, became of the ſame nature and 
condition as at firſt. Newton. 
Pr1'rhtr, A familiar corruption of 
fray thee, or JI pray thee, which ſome of 


uſed. 
Well, what was that fcream for, I prichre ? 
L'Fſtrange. 
Alas! why com'ſt thou at this dreadful moment, 
To ſhock the peace of my departing foul ? 
Away! I pri:hce leave me! MRexve's Fane Sores 
Pr1'vacy. . . | from frivate.] 
1. State of being ſecret; ſecrecy. 
2, Retirement; retreat; place intended 
to be ſecret. 
Clamours our frivacics uneaſy make, 
Birds leave their neſts diſturb'd, and beaſts their 
haunts forſake. Dryden. 


Spenſer.” 


PRI“SON HOUSE. 2. /. Gaol; hold in 


4 


the tragick writers have injudiciouſly | 


PRI 


for Portugal at that time, with ſome privads of her 
own. : Bacen. 
PRIVATE. aaj. ri vatus, Latin.} 
1. Not open; ſecret. 
You ſhall go with me; | 
I have ſome priz-a:e ſchooling for you both. Shakes 
| Fancy retires 
Into her private cell, where nature reſts. Milton. 
Privete, or ſecret prayer, is that which is uſed 
by a man alone apart from all others. Duty of Man. 
Fame, not contented with her broad highway, 
Delights, for change, thro' privare paths to ſtray. 
Hartes 


/ 


2. Alone; not accompanied. 

3. Being upon the ſame terms with the 
reit of the community ; particular : op- 
poſed to /ublick. 

When publick conſent of the whole hath eſta- 
bliihed any thing, every man's judgment, being 
thereunto compared, were private, how ſoever his 
calling be to ſome kind of publick charge ; ſo that 
of peace and quietneſs there is not any way poſſible, 
unleſs the probable voice of every intire ſociety or 
body politick overrule all p:ivarc of like nature in 
the ſaine body. oters Preface. 

He ſues 

To let him breathe between the heav'ns and earth, 

A private man in Athens. Shazs Ant. and Clcopat. 

What infinite hearteaſe mutt kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy? and what have kings, 
That prizate have not too, ſave ceremony? Shak. 

Peter was but a private man, and not to be 
any way compared with the dukes of his houſe. 

Peacham of Antiquitiese 

The firſt principles of chriſtian religion ſhould 

not be farced with ſchool points and private tenets. 
Sander ſon. 
. Dare you, 

A private men, preſume to love a queen? Dryden, 
4. Particular; not relating to the publick. 

My end being private, J have not expreſſed my 
conceptions in the language of the ſchools. Digby 

5. {x PRIVATE. Secretly; not publickly; 
not openly. d 

Is private grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn 
In publick ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. Granv. 

PRI'VATE. #./. A ſecret meſſage. 

His private with me of the dauphin's love, 

Is much more general than theſe lines import. Sha. 
PRIVAT ETER. 7. . [from private.] A 
ſhip fitted out by private men to plun- 
der the enemies of the ſtate. | 

He is at no charge for a fleet, further than pro- 
viding privateers, wherewith his ſubjects carry on 
a pyratical war at their own expence. Svift's Miſcel. 
To Pr1vaTE'FR. S. a. [from the noun. ] 
To fit out ſhips againſt enemies, at the 
charge of private perſons. | 
PrIi'vATELY. adv. [from private.] Se- 
cretly ; not openly. 

There, this night, | 

We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well. Shake(p.. 
And as he fat upon the mount of Olives, the 

diſciples came unto him privately. Matt. xxiv. 3. 

PRIVATEN ESS. #. J. [from privare.] 

1. The ſtate of a man in the ſame rank 

with the reſt of the community. 


Her ſacred prinac ics all open lie, 
To each profane enquiring vulgar eye. R ve. 
3. {[Privautt, French.) Privity ; joint 
knowledge; great familiarity. Privacy 


| 75Parsox, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. Jo empriſon; to ſhut up in hold; to 
refrain from liberty. 


2. To captivate; to enchain. 


2. Secrecy ; privacy. 

Ambaſſadors attending the court in great number, 
he did content with courteſy, reward, and priva'e- 
nis. Bacon. 


A 


Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 


Dye. 4 > . . 
vr Aches they lung, would take the priſen'd ſoul, 
4 ap it in Ely ſtium. 


0 | Niſten. 
3. To confine; 

1 %#erlal plodding Priſans up 

e mimble ſpirits in the arteries. State care. 


The Golan hen did the king enlarge | 
Dk he | riſen"de Charman's lid 
VOL. II. n 


in this ſenſe is improper. 

You ſee {Frog is religioully true to his bargain, 
ſcorns to hearken to any compofition without your 
Prix acy. | Arbuthnct. 
4. Taciturnity. Ainſworth. 
PRIIA DO. n. /. [Spaniſh,] A ſecret 

friend. 

The lady Brampton, an Engliſh lady, embarked 


3- Obſcurity ; retirement, | 

He drew him into the fatal circle from a re- 
ſalved privatencſs, where he bent his mind to a 
retired courſe. | Motten. 
PRIVA“TION. 2. /. [pri vation, French; 
privatio, Latin.] 
1. Removal or deſtruction of any thing 


or quality. 
3 D 


For, 


PRI 


For, what is ; this contagious fin of kind, 
Put a privetion of that grace within? Davies. 
If the privation be good, it follows not the former 
condition was evil, but leſs good; for the flower 


cr bloſſom is a poſitive good, althoug h the remove 

of it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative 

good. Bacon. 
So bounded are our natural defi:es, 

That wanting ail, and ſetting pain aſide, 

With bare privatic: ſenſe is ſatisſy d. Dryden. 


After ſome account of good, evil will be known 
by conſequence, as being only a priwation or abſence 
of good. South. 

A privatien is the abſence of what does naturally 
belong to the thing, or which ought to be preſent 
with it; as when a man or horſe is deaf or dead, 
or a phyſician or divine unlearned ; theſe are be 
Val ionse Watts" $ Logic. 

The act of the mind by which, in con- 
3 a ſubject, we ſeparate it from 


any thing appendant. 


3. The act of degrading from rank or 


oflice. 

If part of the people or eſtate be ſomev/hat in 
the election, you cannot make them nulla or Cy phezs 
in the privaticn or tranilation. Bacon. 

PRIVATIVE. ag. [ privatif, Fr. pri- 
wvativns, Lat.] 

1. Caufing privation of any thing. 
2. Conſiſting in the abſence cf ſome- 
. not poſuive. Pri vative is in 
thir gs. what negative is in propoſitions. 

The! impreſſion from privatize to active, as from 
ſilence to noiſe, is a greater degree than from leis 
noiie to more. Bacon. 

The very privative bleſſings, the bleſſings of 
immunity, ſafeguard, liberty and integrity, which 
we enjoy, deſerve the thankigiving of a whole life. 

Taylor. 

PRIVATIVE. 2. /. That of which the 

eſſence is the abſence of ſomething, as 
ſilence is only the abſence of ſound. 

Harmonical ſounds and diſcordant ſounds are 
both active and poſitive, but blacknef> and dark- 
neſs are indeed but privarives, and therefore have 
little or no activity; ſomewhat they do contriitate, 
but very little, Bacin's Natural Il. ry. 

PRIVATIIVELNY. adv. | from frivative. |] 
1. By the abſence of ſomething neceſlary 
to be preſent. 
Negatively. | 

The duty of the new covenant is ſet down, firit 
privatively, not like that of Moſaical obfſervances 
external, but poſitively, laws given into the minds 
and hearts. Hammind. 

PRIVYATIVENESS. 2. J. [from ęxi vali ve. 
Notation of abſence of ſumething that 
ſhould be preſent. 

PRIVET. 2. A plant. Miller. 

PRIVET. n. J. [liguſtrum Evergreen. 
A plent. Miller. 

PRIVILEOE. x /. [rivilge, Fr. privi- 
legium, Latin. 1 

Peculiar advantage. 
Here's my ſœord, 
Hehold it is the privilege of mine honours, 


My oath, and my profe lion. Shaicſteare, 
He went 

Inviäble, yet ſtay'd, ſuch privilrge 

Hath cinnipreſence. Aſſillon. 


Ee cli 
Nothing th-uld be the judge of 

| Smiles, nat allow'd to beaſts. from reaten move, 
And are the privilege of human love. Dryden. 
When the chef captain ordered him tobe fcourged 
uncondemned, he pleads the legal privicge of a 
Roman, who cug! t not to be treated ſo. Kerilencs 
A ſoul that can ſecurely death dey, 
And CCUits it natuie's five to die. Diyden. 


as lis privilege, and ſays tis fit, 
weit, but wit. Den h. 


4 


| 
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"PR 1 
The privilege of birth-right was a double portion. 
Locke. 

2. Immunity ; right not univerſal. 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shakeſp. 
To PRIVILECE. v. 4. [from the nouns. | 
i. To inveſt with rights or immunities ; 

to grant a privilege. 
The great are privileg'd alone, 


To puniſh all injuſtice but their on. Dryden. 
He happier yet, who prwilcg'd by fate 

Fo ſhorter labour, and a 2 — weight, 

Receiv'd but yeſterday the gift of breath, 

3 dain'd to- morrow to return to death. Prior. 


. To exempt from cenſure or danger. 

The court is rather deemed as a privileged place 
of unbridied licentioutneſs, than as the abiding 
of him, who, as a father, ſhouid give a fatherly 
example. Sidicy. 

He took this place for ſanctuary, 

And it ſhall privilege him from your hands. Shak. 
This place 

Doth pri:i/:ge me, ſpeak what reaſon will. Daniel. 

3. To exempt from paying tax or 1mpolt. 

Many things are by our laws privileged from 
tythes, which by the canon law are chargeable. Hale. 

PR Iv. adv. | from privy. ] Secretly; | 2 
- privately. 

They have the profits of their lands by pretence 
of conveyances thereof unto their privy friends, who 
privily ſend them the revenues. Senſ. State of Trel. 

PRIi'viTyY. 2. J. | privaute, French; from 
privy.) 
Private communication. 

1 will unto you in privity discover the drift of 
my purpoſe; 1 mean thereby to ſettle an eternal 
peace in that country, and alſo to make it very 
profitable to her majeity. Spenſer, 

2. Conſciouſneſs; joint knowledge; pri- 
vate CONCUITCNCE, 
The authority of higher powers hath force even 
in thele things which are done without their privity, 
and are of mean reckoning. Hacker. 

Upon this French going out, took he upon him, 
Without the privity o' tht king, t' appoint 
Who thouid QA him. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

All the doors were laid open for his departure, 
not without the prixity of the prince of Orange, 
concluding that the kingdom might better be ſettled 
in his abſcnce. Sit. 

3. [Ia the plural.] Secret parts. | 
Few of them have any thing to cover their pri- 
VILE» Alot, 
PRIVY. adj. [| Privé, French. ] 
1. Private; not publick; ailigned to ſe- 
cret uſes. 

The party, 'gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſelze on half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy cutter of the ſtate. Shuke/pearcs 

2. Secret; clandeſtine ; done by ſtealth. 


He took advantage of the night for ſuch prizy” 


attempts, inſomuch chat the it ot his raanlineſ<s 
wa: ſpread every where. 2 Mac. vili. 7. 
3. Ses ret; not ſhewn ; not publick. 
Ihe fvord of the great, men that are ſlain en- 
tereth into tlicir privy chamber. Ez2rici, xxl. 14. 
4. Admitted to ſecrets of ſtate. 
The king Þas made 1 
One of the priuy council. SH 


forea. 
+ 


„ Henry VIII. 


One, having let his beard grow 25 om the mar- 


tyr.vm Of king Charlies I. till the reitoration, de- 
fired to be made a privy counſellor. Speatirs 
5. Cunſcious to any thing; admitted to 


par icipatio of Knowles ge. 
Sir Valentine 
his night intends t to ſical awav your da wghter 3 : 
12 {cif am one made / uw y to the bot. CDAarcfpearce 
Many being priw'y to the fact, 
How hard is 5 to keep 4 unbetray d? | Daniel. 
He wouid rather loſe half of his l:ingdom, than 
be prix to duch a {ecret, Which he commanded me 


ncver to mention. Scoiſt. 
5 


P R O 


PRI“ VV. 2. J. Place of retirement; 1, 
ccilary houſe, 
Your fancy 
Would {till the ſame ideas give ye, 
As when you ſpy d her on the prin, 
PRIZE. u. J. | prix, French ] 
1. A reward gained by conteſt with com 
petitors. : 
If ever he go alone, I'll never wreſtie f fot þrive, 


0 . 


Sr 


* 


Though their foe were big ing en d 
brake the ring, 
Forg'd of their lances; yet enforc't, he et 
affected prixc. 05 
1 fought and conquer'd, yet have loſt the 


8 d cb 


555 1 
The raifing ſuch filly competition; ann th 
ignorant, propoſing prizes for ſuch ufelef. +. 
compliſhments, and i inſpiring them with fach ab{-r 
ideas of ſuperiority, has in it 1 mething in g — 
as well as maten Altea 


444444 


and 67 ary in 8 1 den much fubic ni 
they would often prove our ſuperiors. La. 
A reward gained by any performance 
True poets empty fame and praiſe defy my 
Fame is the trumpet, but your ſmile the 7: 
Dis 6:4 
3. [Priſe, French.] Something tal; 1 
adventure; plunder, 
The king of Scots ſhe did ſend to France, 
To fill King Edward's fame with priſ nere, 
And make his chronicle as rich with fr:z;, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 
With ſunken wreck. Shakeſpear: Ln ry . 
Age that all men overcomes, has ma 
prize on thee. Ci atrar 
HFle acquitted himſelf like a valiant, but not lk 
an honeſt man; for he converted the Pn: 5 
own uſe. Artur, 
Then proftrate falls, and begs with ardent e., 
Soon to obtain and long poſſeſs the prizes 1:1 
To PRIZE. v. a. [from appraiſer; , 
French; appreciare, Latin. 
To rate; to value at a certain price. 
Life I prize not a ſtraw; but for mine! 8 un 


1444 


Which 1 would irec. Na, fate. 
A goolly price that I was pr ized at of: 
Lect a Xi 4 1% 
To eſteem; to value ply. 


go to free us both of | 
I priz*d your perion, but your crown cite | 
Some the French writers, 19:3 our 02 wy <5 
The ancients only, or the modc:ns prix%. F 


Pr1'zzr., 2. . | prijſcar, French; fro 
frize.] He that values. 


It holds its eſtimate and dignity, . 
As weil wherein tis precious ef ittef. by 
„r. 


As in the e pri ver. Sale pear? * Trolius Ef ν 1 
PRI"ZEFIGHTER, 1. Lee 
One that fights publickly f rar: 


Martin — Crambe engaged like ab 2 I ph 
4 * * "4 
FOUL toe Gant 


Vaſge 


D 1 * 
5.0 

1 digt. Bro? 

3 — 


In Fig the 55 izefighter by da 
PRO. { Latin. ] For; 5 in defence of ; ? Ru 


and cor, for pro and contre for at 
ag:infſt. D: >ſpicabie cant. 5 

PoRrinal ain in controverſy 73% ende 
in the pul Pirs, With more Warmth dn 2 255 £ 
to be; and thence the animouit) . 8 fr 


pre and cons f 
Matthew met Richard, when 
Of many knotrty points th ey lo Ny 


Ard yen and con by turns then ek, L 
obe bi/itas 7 2 


Pon 


PROBABILITY. 2. J. |; ; 2 
/ abi 

7 ret abilité, eee irum 7 ay eri⸗ 

Likelihood; appearance of trait 15 


01 goes 
rom tae preps?” 


dence as 0 
s | tlan moral cet 


of argument: it is lets 


tainty. Prckalug 


PRO 


| +, % the appearance of the agreement 
cytes tt 2 by the intervention of 


nent of two ideas, 


diſagree! : ; 1 
” tes vhoſe connection is not conſtant; but 
proofs, Wies Locke. 


e moſt part to be ſo. 
| what thing was there ever 
ound reaſon, but forne 


appears tor c ; 
As tor fn en 
xn {0 agrecable with 
* LS & © S 


8 10 Y ; Pg OP Ts 

„ few azainit it M!gnt be made? cer. 
* 1191 33 S » ; 5 : 

F 7 „re zton why men are m- ved to believe a pro- 


r of gain by adventuring their itoc s into 
countries as they have never ſeen, and 
in they have made no trial, is from the teitt- 
. other cxetible perſons. FW: . 
5 0 Huch be certain, and thwart intereſt, it will 

<P" fete it down to but a probavility - nays it 
not Carry with 1t an impresnable evidence, 
afe it to a downright fatuty. 


8 
21499. 


* nen 
ſo eh 10708 
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Though moral certainty be ſometimes talzen for 
a hich de. ce of fredabilic, wach can only pro - 
duces doubt ful aſſent; yet it is aſs frequently uſcd 
n attend to a thing upon fuch grounds as 
fully fitisty a prudent man. : J fone 
For a perpttual motion, mac netical virtues are 
nor without tume ftrong provauiities Os 5 
eflectual. | g N 
ch tempers, if they were duly improved by 
proper ftudies, and ſober methods of education, 
would in all i carry them to greater heights 
of pict”, than are to be found amongſt the gene- 
rait Of men. Law. 
PROBABLE. adj, [probable, French; 
᷑rebabilis, Lat.] Likely; haviug more 
evidence than the contrary. 
Tie publick approbation, given by the body of 
1s whole church unto thoſe things which are cita- 
med, Coth make it but probate that they are 
, and therefore unto a necetlary proof that 
nue not good it muſt give place. H:otere 
the only leaſonable inqui:y is, which is of 
„ the moſt, or of improbables the leaſt ſuch. 
Eammond. 
T & not ſay,” that the principles of re igion are 
meerly pre; J have before aſſerted them to be 
merally certain: and that to a man who is care- 
ful to preſerve his mind free from prejudice, and 
t» conſider, they will appear unqueſtionable, and 
tlio deductions from them demonſtrable. Mill ius. 
That is accounted prel alle, which has better 
arguments producible for it, than can be brought 
a ainſt it. South. 
They ailented to things, that were neither evi- 
dent ror certain, but only probable ;z for they con- 
rerſed, they merchandized upon a provable per- 
ſtahem of the honeity and truth of thoſe whom 
they correſponded with. 5 South. 


Pro 4B y. adv. [from probable.) Like- 
Iv; in likelihood. 


>. N43 e - 


'tinguith betwixt what may poſſibly, and 
Wait will jr -bably be done. L*Eftrange's Fables. 
Gur conFitution in church or ſtate could not 
rr have been long preierved, without ſuch 
methods. So. 


PROBAT. 1. .. [ Latin.] The proof 


of wills and teſtaments of perſons de- 


ccaſed in the ſpiritual court, either in 


common form by the oath of the exe— 
cutor, or with witneſtes. Di#. 
TJ y 4 #rTy . . . 
PROBATION. 2. /. [prebatio, Latin; 
from /10bo, Latin ; probation, French. | 
1. Proof; evidence; teſtimony. 
Of the truth herein, 
T ': preſent onject made probaticre Shak. Hamlet. 
He u as lapt in a moſt curious mantle, wich, for 
8 e can produce. Shakeſp. Cpmbeline. 
The Kinds of probatian for ſeveral things being 
5 mucu proportioned, as the objects of the 
T. KC are to one another. Ii xius. 
- he» + * a * 1 . . . 
2, — act Of þiOVing by ratiocin=®:ion or 
Whtmony, | 
en theſe principles, what is, is, and it is 


* 
IMpc 


tete tor the lame thing to be, and not to be, 


ae made £3 i E ti 
made uſe ot in the probation of propoſitions, 


PRO 


wherein are words ſtanding for complex ideas, as | 
man or horſe, there they make men receive ad 
retain falſehood for manifeſt truth. Lecke. 
3. [ Probation, French.] Trial; exami- 
na: ion. | | 

In the practical part of knowledre, much will 
be left to experience and probotiin, whereunto in- 
dication cannot to fully reach. &49's Nate Hr. 
4. Moral trial. 

At the erd of the world, when the fa 

trial and probation ſhall be finiined, it Will be a 
proper ſeaſon for the diſtribution of public ju tiges. 


\ 


te of cur 


4 
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5. Trial before entrance into monaſtic! 
life; noviciate. 

I ſuffer many things as an auth 
whereof, in your days of probetiin,_you have bre. 
a ſharer. | Pepe to Sexvift 
PROBATIONARY. adj. from ebalicm. 
Serving for trial. | 
PROBATION ER. 2. . from probation.} 
1. One who 1s upon trial. 

Hear a mortal muſe thy praiſe retearſe, 

In no ignoble verſe; 
But ſuch as thy own verſe did practiſe here, 

When thy firſt fruits of poeſy were giv'n, 
To make thytelft a welcome inmate there 
While yet a young fprobarioner, 

And candidate of heav'n. * Dryden. 

Build a thouſand churches, where theſe proba- 
tioners may ꝛcad their wail lectures. SIvifte 
2. A novice, | 

This root of bitterneſs was but a probaticrer 
in the foil; and though it ſet forth ſome oit-ets 
to preſerve its kind, yet Satan was fain to cheiith 
thera. Decay of Piety. 

PROBATIONERSHIP. 2. J. from proba- 
ſlioner.] State of being a probationer ; 
noviciate. 

He has afforded us only the twilight of proba- 
bility, ſuitable to that ſtate of mediocrity and pro- 
bationerſ\.ip, he has been pleaſed to place us in 
here, wherein to check our over- confidence. Le. 

PRO BATORY. adj. [from probo, Latin, } 

Serving for trial. 

Job's aitjiftions were no vindicatory punith- 
ments, but probatery chaſtiſements to make trial 
of his graces. ' | Bramball. 

PROBA'TUM EST. A Latin expreſſion 
added to the end of a receipt, ſignifying 
it is tried or proved. | 

Vain the concern that you expreſs, 

That uncall'd Alard will poſſefs 

Your houſe and coach both day and niglit, 

And that Macbeth was haunted leſs 

By Banquo's reſtleſs ſprite ; 

Lend him but fifty louis d' or, 

And you ſhall never ſee him more; 

Take my advice, provatium eſt. 

Why do the gods indulge our ſtore, 

But to ſecure our reſt ? Prix. 

PROBE. 2. J. [from probo, Latin.] A 
ſlender wire by which ſurgeons ſearch 
the depth of wounds. 

A round white ſtone was lodged, which was ſo 
faſtened in that part, that the phyſician with his 
prebe could not ſtir it. | Fell, 

I made ſearch with a prebe. Mieman's Suri ty. 

PRoOBE-SC18S0RS. 2. /. | probe and /cifjors. | 
Sciſſors uſed to open wounds, of which 
the blade thruſt into the orifice has a 


button at the end. 

The finus was ſnipt up with prove-ſeifſors. A m. 
To PROBE. v. a. robo, Latin.) To 

ſearch; to try by an initrument. 
Nothing can be more painful, than to probe and 
'ſearca a purulent old ſore to the bottom. Suh. 
He'd raiſe a bluſh, where ſecret vice he found; 
And tickle, white he gently prob'd the wound, Dry. 


\ That + 
J a) T2 jt os 


PRO 


_ bitas, Lat.] Honeſly; fincerity ; ve- 
racity. | 
The truth of our Lord's aſcenſion might be 


deduced from the prcelity of the apoſtlus. Tiddes. 
So near approach we their ceieſtial kind, 
2y juſtice, truth, and probity of mind. Foge. 


PROBLEM. 2. /. | probleme, French; 
i: ape] A queſtion propoſed. 

The problem is, whether a man conftantly and 
ſtrongly bciieving that ſuch a thing Nall be, it doth 
help any dung to the eſfecting of the thing. Bacen. 

Ocenung that abundantly confirmed to advance 
| Ulputabie prablem, I proceed to the next 
pro] . Hunnend. 

Achough in general one underſtood colours, 
yer wer? it not an caly problem to reſolve, why 

Bren. 


x P — 
14 8535 98 Treen? 


this u dem let philoſophers. reſolve, 

What makes the globe from Weſt to Eaſt revolve ? 
Boackineres 

EMA TICAL. 44j. [from problem; 
, : 3 - . 
ematiique, Fr.] Uncertain ; unſet- 
led; ditputed; diſputabie. 
It is a queſtion n lemati a and dubious, whether 
the obſervation of tie ſabbath was impoſed upon 
Adam, and his poſterity in paradile ? Whites 

I promited no better argurnents than might be 
expected in a point pro-lcnruticals * Bohle. 

Dihgent enquiries into remote and problimatical 
guilt, leave a gate wide open te the whole tribe of 
inforniers. | | Swift. 
PRObLEMATTICALLY. adv. [from. pro- 
blematical.] Uncertainly. 
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ſnout; the trunk of an elephant; but 
it is uſed alſo for the ſame part in every 
creature that bears any reſemblance 
thereunto. | 
The elephant wreath'd, to make them ſport, 
His lithe prob/cis. Milton. 
PROC A CIOUsS. adj. [ frocax, Latin.] Pe- 
tulant; looſe. Did. 
PROCA CITY. 2. J. from procacious.] Pe- 
tulance. _ Die. 
PROCATA'RCTICK, adj. [eon n 4 
Forerunning; remctely antecedent. See 
PrRocaTaAaRX&1s. 
James I/. of Scotland, falling away in his 
fleia, without the precedence of any g «catarick 
cauſe, was ſuddenly cured by decharming the 


witchcraft. Harvey on Corjumptionte 
The phyſician enquires into the procature?ich 
cauſes. Haræqy. 


PROC ATA RX IS. 2. J. [ mroxuraotic.] 
Procatarxis is the pre exiſtent cauſe of a diſeaſe, 
which co-operates with others that are ſublequent, 
whether internal or external; as anger or heat of 
Ciiraate, wiich bring juch an ill difpoſition of the 
Juices, as occations a fever : the ill diſpoſition be- 
ing the immediate cauſe, and the bad air tlie pro- 
catarcticæ cauſe. Quincy. 
PROCEDURE. . /. | procedure, French; 
from proceed.] | 
1. Manner of proceeding ; 
conduct, 

This is the true procedure of conſcience, always 
ſuppoſing a law from God, before it lays obligation 
upon man. , South. 

2. Act of proceeding; progreſs; proceſs; 
operation. 

Alchough the diſtinction of theſe ſeveral proce 
d4rcs of the ſoul do not always appear diſtinct, eſpe- 
cialiy in ſudden actions, yet in actions of weight, 
all theſe have their diſtin order and procedure. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. Produce ; thing produced. 

No known ſubſtance, but earth and the prote- 
dures of earth, as tile and ſtone, yieldech any moſs 
or herby ſubſtance, 


management; 


PRO BITTY. . J. | provite, French; pro- 


| 3D 2 


To 


Progo'sC1s. 2. J. [ proboſcis, Latin.] A 


Bacon. 
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PRO 


To PROCEED. v. ». [| precede, Latin; 
proceder, Fr. | 
1. To paſs from one thing or place to an- 
other. 


Adam 
Proceeded thus to aſk his heav'nly gueſt. 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds 
His horns, yet fore, he ties againſt a tree. Dryd. 
I ſhall proceed to more complex ideas. Locke. 
2. To go forward; to tend to the end de- 
figned ; to advance. 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Theſe things, when they proceed not, they 
go backward. Ben Fonſon's Catilinc. 
3. To come forth from a place or from a 


ſender. 
J proceeded forth and came from Ged ; neither 


Milton. 


came I of myſelf, but he ſent me. Zobr, viii. 42. 


4. To go or march in ſtate. 


He aſk d a clear itage for his muſe to preceed in. 


Aran. 
5. To iſſue; to ariſe; to be the effect 
of ; to be produced from. 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation 
Proceeding from the heat oppreſſed brain. Shak:ſp. 
From me what proceed = 
But all corrupt, both mind and will deprav'd. Afile. 
All this proceeded not from any want of know- 
ledge. Dryden. 
6. To proſecute any deſign. | 
He that proceeds upon other principles, in his 
enquiry into any. ſciences, poits himſelf in a * 
cle. 
Since huſbandry is of large extent, the poet 
ſingles out ſuch precepts to proceed on, as arc ca- 
pable of ornament. : Addiion. 
7. To be tranſacted; to be carried on. 
He will, after his ſour faſhion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. S. 
8. To make progreſs. 
Violence 
Proceedtd, and oppreſſion and ſword law 
Through all the plain. 
9. To carry on juridical proceſs. 
Proceed by proceſs, leſt parties break out, 
And ſack great Rome with Romans. Shaxeſpearce 
Inſtead of a ſhip, to levy upon his county ſuck 
a ſum of money for his majeſty's uſe, with di- 
rection in what manner he ihould c, againit 
ſuch as reſuſcd. Clarcnds:. 
To judgment he proceeded on th* accus d. Milt. 
10. To tranſat; to att; to carry on any 
affair methodically, 
From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I prececd ; 
As how with peccant angels late they ſaw. Milton. 
How ſeverely with themſelves proceed, 
The men who write ſuch ve:ſe as who can read? 
Their own ſtrict judges, not a word they ſpare, 
That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care. 
| Pepe. 
11. To take effect; to have its courſe. 
This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a 
perſon cannot of common law condemn another by 
his ſentence. Axliffe. 
12. To be propagated; to come by gene- 
ration. | 
From my loins thou ſhalt proceed. Milte. 
13. To be produced by the original effi- 
cient cauſe. 
O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return! Milter. 
PRO CEE D. x. J [from the verb.] Pro- 
duce: as, rhe proceeds of an Mate. 
Clariſſa. Not an imitable word, though 
much uſed in writings of commerce. 
PrOCEE'DER. . . from proceed. | One 
who goes forward; one who makes a 


PRO 
He that ſeelceth victory over his nature, let him 


the firſt will make him dejected by often failing; 
and the ſecond will make him a ſmall proceeder, 
though by often prevailings. Bacon. 
PROCEEDING. 2. J. | procede, French; 
from proceed. | 
1. Proceſs from one thing to another ; 


ſeries of conduct; tranſaction. 

F'll acquaint our duteous citizens, | 
With all your juſt proceedings in this caſe. Shakeſp. 
My dear love 
To your proceedings bids me tell you this. Shakeſp. 
The underſtanding brought to knowledge by de- 
grees, and in ſuch a general procceding, nothing is 
hard. | oc lte. 
It is a very unuſual proceeding, and I would not 
have been guilty of it for the world. Arbutbnat. 
Clear the juitice of God's proceedings, it ſeems 
reaſonable there ſhould be a future judgment for a 

ſuitable diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments. 
Nelſon. 


was a precedent of ſuch a proceeding Swift. 
2. Legal procedure: as, /uch are the pro- 
ceedings at law. 
PRocE'LLOUS. adj. | Procellaſus, Latin.] 
Tempeſtuous, Di. 
PRoOCE'PTION. 2. J. Preoccupation ; act 
of taking ſomething ſooner than an- 


other. A word not in uſe. | 
Having ſo little power to oftend others, that I 
have none to preſerve what is mine own trom their 
proception. King Charles. 
PROCERITVY. 2. from procerus, Lat. 
Talneſs; height of ſtature. 
We ſhall make attempts to lengthen out the 
human figure, and reſtore it to its ancient procerity's 
Addiſon. 
PROCESS. u. J. ¶ proces, French; procęſſus, 
Latin.] 8 
1. Tendency; progreſſive courſe. 

That there is ſomewhat higher than either of 
theſe two, no other proof doth need, than the very 
frocdis of man's defire, which being natural ſhould 
be fruſtrate, if there were not ſome farther thing 
wherein it might reſt at the length contented, 
uch in the former it cannot do. Heoere 

2. Regular and gradual progreſs. 
Commend me to your honourable wife; 
Tell her the proceſs of Antonio's end; 
Say how I lov'd you ſpeak me fair in death. Sha. 
'They declared unto him the hole proceſs of that 
war, and with what ſuccels they had endured. Xn{les. 
Immediate are the acts of God, more ſwift 
Than time or motion; but to human cars 
Cannot without precefs of ſpeech be told. Milbon. 
Saturnian Juno 
Attends the fatal Sms of the war. Dryden. 
In the parable of the waſteful ſteward, we have 
a lively image of the force and prace/s of this tempta- 
tion. | | Rogers. 
3. Courſe; continual flux or paſſoge. 
I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years; if in the courſe 
And receſs of this time you can report, 
Aud prove it too, againſt mine honour aught, 
Turn me away. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
his empire riſe, 
By policy and long proceſs of time. Milton. 
Many acts of parliament have, in long proceſs of 
time, been loft, and the things forgotten. Hale. 


4. Methodical management of any thing. 

Experiments, ſamiliar ro chymiſts, are unknown 
to the learned, who never read chymical proceſſes. 

| Boyle. 

The +r:xc{: of that great day, with ſeveral of the 

particular circumitances of it, are fully deſcribed 
by our $aviour. Nel ſon. 

An age they live releas'd | 

From all the labour, proce/s, clamour, woe, 


not ſet himſelf too great nor too ſmall taſks ; for 


From the earlieſt ages of chriſtianity, there never 


PRO 
5. Courſe of law. 
Proceed by proceſi, 
Laſt parties, as he is beloy'd, break out. $4 
All procgfes eccleſiaſtical ſhould be mad 10 
king's name, as in writs at the common "ag 


That a ſuit of law, and all judiciy g. 


Haywoor 
not in itſelf a ſin, appears from courts 1 «gp is 
by conſent in the apoſtles days, for the won, arccdel 
and conduct of them. 85 


ment 
. - | ov i x Jy 
The patricians they choſe for their 5 teme, 


anſwer for their appearance, and de 3 ty 
any procels. | | 955 * 
PROCE'SSION. . %. Ire, Ft 


procefio, Latin.) A train marchin i 
ceremontous ſolemnity. zn 

If there be cauſe for the church to 
ſolemn proc aſſian, his whole family have 


ſuch bug. 
neſs come upon them, that no one can be ſpares 


bs Fe ” Hay, 
| Him all his train | 
Follow'd in bright proceſſiin. Milt. 


"Tis the proceſſion of a funeral vow, 
Which crucl laws to Indian wives allny, Drs 
The prieſts, Potitius at their head,. 


JA Dried. 0 
When this vaſt congregation was formed into 2 


regular procgſſion to attend the ark of the corcrap; 
the king marched at the head of bis peopie, with 
hymns and dances. . 
It is to be hoped, that the perſons of nel, 
who made their procefſion through the mem! ei; 
of theſe new erected ſeminaries, will contribur» +» 
their maintenance. | Ae 
The Ethiopians held an annual ſacrifice of i u 
days to the Gods; all that time they cara ten 
images in preceion, and placed them at tler 
feſtivals. Br, 
To PROCE'SSION. wv. 2. {from the noun.) 
To go in proceſſion. A low word, 
PROCE'SSIONAL. adj. {from proceſics.] 
| Relating to proceilion. 
PROCE 'SSIONARY. ad}. [Tom proce;1cr.] 
Conſiſting in proceſſion. 
Rogations or litanies were then the very eg 
and comfort of God's church; whereupon, in: e 
year 506, it was by the council of Auselia dectes, 
that the whole church ſhould betten yearly at de 
feaſt of Pentecoſt, three days in that ph 
tervice. Ii. 
E NNE 'F . 
PRO CHRONTSM., * Dr ] call 
error in chronology ; a dating a thing 
before it happened. Dic. 
PROC CIDEN CE. 2. /. [ procidentia, Latin.) 
Falling down; dependence below its 
natural place. „5 
Pro'cincTr. 3. /. [ Procinctus, Lalin. 
Complete preparation; Ppreparatioa 
brought to the point of action. 
When all the plain oy 
Cover'd with thick imbattl'd ſquadrons brig "ty 
Chariots, and flaming arms, and net} tec», 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, firſt met biz view, | 
War he perceiv'd, war in procinct. Mot, 
7% PROCLAIM. v. a. [ proclan, Lat, 
proclamer, French. ] 
1. To promulgate or denounce by 3 
lemn or legal publication. 


ſo- 


againſt it, procluim peace unto it. Dat. XX. 10. 
1 roclim a liberty for you, ſaith the Lord. al 
the ſword and to the peſtilence. J. xxx. . 
Heralds 1 
With trumpet's ſound, throughout the hott 7” + - 
A ſolemn council, ST 
While in another's name you peace declare, : 
Princeſs, you in your own £cr9c/aim 4 Wa, Droit 
She to the palace led her gueſt, 


Then offer'd incenſe, and proctaim's 8 fealt, Dri 


rogreſs. 
Prog : 


Which our fad ſcenes of daily action know, Prior. 


2, To tell openly. 845 


go fort iz 


In ſkins of beaſts involv'd, the long Preceſſicn les, 


n 
When thou comeſt nigh unto a city de felt 


Reper 
To al 
Poel 
procl 
1. Put 
2. Ad 
publ 
if t 

S> the! 
teſtatie 
PRoc 
Latir 
1. Ten 
penſi 
The 

to ſeal 


2. Rex 


He! 
were f. 
brother 

Proct1 
celine: 


PROC 


O ce: 
coniu 

Ever 
Homer 


4 \ 
Chauec 


Poco“ 


The c 


- tr ( 


3 
cra 
to Pu! 

Hope! 


ROC% At 
nate, | 
RUCRE 
Prod 


PRO 


wretches, were the apprehenſions 

f ſhame taken away, would as 

as their lives do. 
Locke. 


some profligate 
uniſhments ot : 
— proclaim their atheiſm, 


While the deathleſs muſe Tres 
Shall fing the juſt, ſhall o'er their head diffuſe 
Perfumes with laviſh hand, the ſhall * 
8 mes alone. 5 . 
Jo outlaw by publick denunciation. 
. 1 heard myſelf proclaimed. Shakeſpeare. 
PROCLAI MER” 2. J. [from proclaim. 
One that publiſhes by authority, 
The great proclaimer, with a voice ö 
More awful than the ſound of trumpet, cry d | 
Reventance, and heaven's kingdom nigh at hand 
| 70 al baptiz d. Milton's Paradiſe Regaincd. 
ProCLaMa TION. n. J. ¶ proclamatio, Lat. 
proclamation, French ; trom proclaim. ] 
1. Publication by authority. 
2. A declaration of the king's will openly 
publiſhed among the people. : 
if the king ſent a proclamation for their repair 
u their houſes, ſome nobleman publiſhed a pro- 
_ tokation againſt thoſe preclamations. Clarcndon. 
ProOCL1'VIDY. 1. J. [ proclivitas, proclivis, 


Latin. ] 


1. Tendency; natural inclination; pro- 


enſion ; proneneſs. = 

The ſenſitive appetite may engender a proclivity 
t tell, but not a neceſſity to ſteal, Bramball, 

2. Readineſs ; facility of attaining. 

He had ſuch a dextrous frociivity, as his teachers 
wire ſain to reſtrain his forwardneſs, that his 
brothers might keep pace with him. Motten. 

Paocii vous. adj. | proclivis, Lat.] In- 

| clined; tending by nature, Di. 

PROCO'NSUL. . J. [Lat.] A Roman 

oficer, who governed a province with 

conſular authority. 
kvery child knoweth how dear the works of 

H mer were to Alexander, Virgil to Auguitus, 

Aulenius to Gratian, who made him preconſul, 

Cancer to Richard II. and Gower to Henry IV. 
| Peacham. 

Proco'NSULSHIP, 2. . [from procon/ul.] 
The oftice of a proconſul. 

T. ﬀROCRA'STINATE. v. @. [pro- 
traſtinor, Lat.] To defer ; to delay ; 
to put off from day to day. 

Hopeleſs and helpleſs doth Ægeon wind, 

But to precraſtinate his lifeleſs end. Shakeſpeare. 

Let men ſeriouſly and attentively liſten to that 

| v2 within them, and they will certainly need no 
(der medium to convince them, either of the 
cor 01 danger of thus Procraſtinating their repent- 

Decay of Piety. 

To be dila- 


Wet 
I: PROCRA'STINATE. v. 7. 
try. 
er out early and reſolutely without reraſſi- 
ring or Icking back. Hammond. 
1 rrafinate more than I did twenty years ago, 
m e ſeveral things to finiſn, which] put off to 
Wenty years hence. | Sift to Pope. 
\C-RavlINA TION. 2. . | procraſtinatio, 
Lan; from procraſtinate.] Delay ; 
G.Uorineſs, 
T5 deſperate the hazard of ſuch procraſtina- 
”y i, hath been convincingly demonſtrated by 
der pens. Decay of Picty. 
ROCRASTINA'T Es ; 
13 TOR. 1. J. [ from procraſbi- 
nate.) A dilatory perſon. 
1 . . 9 . * 
„ MEANT. adj, ¶ procreans, Latin.] 
uctine; pregnant.“ 
EN temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
* lov d beg that heaven's breath 
«45 WON 1 er : . . . » 
ak ny here: no jutting trieze, 


lan nave lis pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


on 0 
To PROC CREATE. v. a. | proereo, Lat. 


procreer, French.) To generate; to. 


produce. 


Flies cruſhed and corrupted, when incloſed in 


ſuch veſſels, did never procreate a new fiy. Bentley. 
Since the earth retains her fruitful power, 

To precreate plants the foreſt to reſtore ; 

Say, why to nobler animals alone 

Should ſhe be feeble, and unfruittul grown? Blackm, 
PROCREA'TION. 2. J. | precreation, Fr. 

| procreatio, Lat. from procreate.] Ge- 

neration 3 production, 

The incloſed warmth, which the earth hath 
ſtirred up by the heat of the ſun, aſſiſteth nature in 
the ſpeedier procreation of thoſe varieties which the 
earth bringeth forth. _ Raleigh, 

Neither her outſide form'd ſo fair, nor ought 
In procreation common to all kinds. Ailton. 

Uncleanneſs is an unlawful gratification of the 
appetite of procreatione | South. 

PROOCREATIVE. adj. [from procreate.] 
Generative; productive. 
The ordinary period of the human precreative 
faculty in males is ſixty- five, in females torty-five. 
a 8 Hale. 
PRO CREATIVEN ESS. 2. J. from procrea- 
tive.] Power of generation. 

Thefe have the accurſt privilege of propagating 
and not expiring, and have reconciled the procroa- 
tivencſs of corporeal, with the duration of incorpo- 
real ſubſtances. Decay of Picty. 

PrRockeEaA'TrOR. 2. /. [from procreate. 
Generator; begetter. | 

PRO CT OR. 2. /. [contrated from pro- 
curator, Lat.] 

1. A manager of another man's affairs. 

The moſt clamorous for this pretended reforma- 

tion, are either atheiſts, or elſe Procters ſuborned by 
atheiſts. Hocker. 
2. An attorney in the ſpiritual court. 
J find him charging the inconveniencies in the 
payment of tythes upon the clergy and gr. Sv. 
3. The magiſtrate of the univerſity. 
The pro&:r ſent his ſervitor to call him. JYalter. 
To PRO CTOR. w. a. [from the noun.] 
To manage. A cant word. 

I cannot rector mine own cauſe fo well 

To make it clear. SH. Antony and Cleopatra. 
PROC CTOR SHIFT. #. J. [from proeder.] 
Office or dignity of a proctor. | 

From a ſcholar he became a tellow, and the 

preſident of the college, after he had received al! 


torſhip - — Clarendin. 
PROC U“M RENT. adj. [ procumbens, Lat.] 

Lying down; prone. _ | 
PrRocu'RABLE. adj. | from procure.] To 

be procured ; obtainable ; acquirable. 

Though it be a far more common and pracurable 
liquor than the infufion of lignum nephriticum, it 
may yet be eaſily ſubſtituted in its room. Hayle. 

PRO CURACY. 2. . | from procure.] The 
management of any thing. | 
PrRocuRA'TiON. 2. J. [from procure.] 

The act of procuring. 

Thoſe, who formerly were doubtful in this 
matter, upon ſtrict and repeated inſpection of theſe 
bodies, and procuration of plain thells from this 
iſland, are now convinced, that theſe are the remains 
of ſea-animals. WWoodward's Natural Hiſtcry. 

PruocuRa'TOR. #. /. | procurateur, Fr, 
from procuro, Latin.] Manager; one 
who tranſacts affairs for another. 

I had in charge at my depart trom France, 

As procuratzr for your excellence, 


They contirm and teal 
Their undertaking with their deareſt blood, 


As procuraters tor the commonweal. Daniel. 


the graces and degrees, the proZ:r/hip and the doc- | | 
7 2. Pimp; pandar. 


To marry princeſs Marg ret for your grace. SAA. 


| 


| 


| 


PRO 


When the procuratcrs of king Antigonus im- 
poſed a rate upon the ſick people, that came to 
Edepſum to drink the waters which were lately 
ſprung, and were very healthful, they inſtantly 
dried up. Taylor. 

PrRocuRaTO RIAL. adj. from procarator.] 
Made by a proctor. 


All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made 


before conteſtation of ſuit, and not afterwards, as 
being dilatory exceptions, if a proctor was then 
made and conſtituted, Ayliffes 


PROCU"RATORY. adj. [from procurator.] 


Tending to procuration. 


To PROC U RE. v. a. | yrocuro, Latin; 
procurer, French. ] ; | 
1. To manage; to tranſact for another. 
2. To obtain; to acquire. 
They ſhall fear and tremble, for all the proſpę- 
rity that I procure unto it. Jeremiab, xxxiil. 9. 
Happy though but ill, 


If we procure not to ourſelves. more woe. Mi!tene 
We no other pains endure, 
Than thoſe that we ourſelves prgcure. Dryden. 


Then by thy toil Procur d, thou food hilt eat. 
e 4 Dryactte 
3. To perſuade ; to prevail on. | 
Is it my lady mother ? 
What unaccuſtom'd cauſe precares her hither ? 
Skakeſtcares 
Whom nothing can procure, ” 
When the wide world runs biaſs, from his will 
To writhe his limbs, and ſhure, not mend the ill. 
Herbert. 
4. To contrive; to forward. 
Procged, Salinus, to procure my fall, 
And by the doom of death end woes and all. Sal. 
To PROCURE. v. . To bawd; to pimp. 
Our author calls colouring, lena fororis, in 
plain Engliſh, the baud of her ſiſter, the deſign or 
drawing : ſhe cloaths, the drefles her up, ſhe paints 
her, ſhe makes her appear more lovely than naturally 
ſhe is, ſhe procurcs for the deſign, and makes lovers 
for her. ; 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold . 
The wife by her procuring huſband fold ? Dryden. 
Procu'REMENT. 2. . The act of pro- 
curing. | 
They mourn your ruin as their proper fate, 
Curfing the empreſs ; for they think it done 
By her procurcments Dryden's Aurengzebes 
PROCU AER. 2. /. [from procure. |. 
1. One that gains; obtainer. 


Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a moderator of 


paſſions, and a procurer of contentedneſs. Jaltons 


Strumpets in tkeir youth turn procarers in their 
age. Juuihe 
Procu'Ress. 2. J. from procure.} A 
bawd. 
ſaw the moſt artful procurcſs in town ſeducing 
a voung girl. „ Spectatar. 
PRO DIGAL. adj. [ predigus, Latin; 
prodigue, French.] Profuſe; waſteful; 
= expenſive; laviſh; not frugal; not 
parſimonious: with / before the thing. 
Left i ſhould ſeem over prodiga! in the praiſe of 
my countrymen, I will only preſent you witn ſome 
few ve: ſes. Sy Camdn. 
Be now as prodigal cf all dear grace, R 
As nature was in making giaccs dear, 
When ſhe did ſtarve the general world beſide, 
And prodigally gave them all to you. S rf e. 
My chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Whercin my time, ſomething too p, 
Hath left me gaged. Shakype Merchant of Fenices 
Diogenes did beg more of a prodiga! man than 
the reſt; whereupon one faid, lee your bafenets, 
that when you find a liberal mind, you will take 
moſt of him; no, faid Diogenes, but I mean to 
beg of the reſt ag in. Bacon, 
Hs 
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PRO : 

As a hero, whom his baſer foes 
In troops ſurround ; now thete atlails, now thoſe, 
Though pretigel 5j Flife, diſdains to die 

35 common har as Denham. 
ere pati ots live, who, for their country's good, 
In fighting fields were prodigal of bigod. Dryden. 

I he <a tical] of joul ruſh” d on the ſtroke 

Of liftcd weapons, and did wounds provoke. Dryd. 
O! beware, 

Oreat warrior, nor, too predigal of lifes 

Expoſe the Britiſn ſafety. Philip:. 

Some people are þ redig al of their blood, and 
others io ſparing, as if ſo much life and bl ood went 
together. Bacon. 

PRO DI GAT. 2. /. A waiter; a ſpend- 
thrift. 

A beggar grown rich, beccmes a frodigel; for 
to obſcure his foi mer cbſcurity, he puts on riot and 
exceſs. Ben Fonſan. 

Thou | 
Ow'ſt all thy loſes to the fates 3 but I, 
Like waſterul predigals, have caſt away 
My happin 1C!Ss Denbom's & Ef y. 


Let the waſteful fredigal be ſlaln. Se en. 
PRODIGA LIT Y. 72. 5 / 'rodigalits, Fr. 1 
from fredical.] iixtravagance ; pro- 
fuſion; WARE > - excetiive libcrality. 
A ſweeter an Aigle gentleman, ? 
Frem'd in t e pr atigality of nature, 
The ſpacious w: rid cannot again afford. SHH. 


He chat decries covetouſneſe, ſhouid not be held 
an adverſary to him that 0; ppoſeth ; erodiga'itys 

Clan Lille. 

It is not always ſo obvious to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween an act of liberality and act of Predigalig. 

Sguth. 

The moſt ſcvere cenſor cannot but be picaſed 

with the predigality of his wit, though at the ſame 

time he could have wiſhed, that the matter of it 

had been a better manager. Dryden. 

Pro DIGALLY. adv. [from prodigal.] Pro- 


fuſely; waſtefully ; extravagantly. 
We are not yet ſo wretched in our fortunes, 
Nor in our wills fo loſt, as to abandon 
A friendſhip prodigally, of that price 
As is the ſenate and the people of Rome. Ben For). 
I cannot well be thought ſo predigally thirky 
of my ſubjects blood, as to venture my own lite. 
| Kin: : Marlis. 
The next place and puniſhment are they, 
Who frocigally throw their ſouls away 3 
Fools, who repining at their wietched ſtate, 
And Jeathing anxious life, ſuborn d their late. Dry, 
Nature not bounteous now, but lain ge, 
Our paths with flowers the Prodigal ftruwss 170 d. 


PRODI GIOUS. a. Lell Lat. 
prodigieux, French. | Amazing; atontih- 
ing; ſuch as may ſeem a prodig y por- 
tentous; enormous; monſtrous; aniaz- 


ingly great. 

If e'er he have a child, abortive be ft, 
Prodigious and untimely brought to li. Shak . 

An emiſſion of immateriate vircues we are a 
little doubtful to propound, it being fo proid'ricus ; 
but that it is conſtantiy avouched by many. Bacan. 

It is prodigious to have thunder in a wa bak 

zrecon. 

Then entring at the gate, 
Conceal'd 1 in clouds, prodigious to relate, | 
He mix'd, unmark'd, among the buſy throng. Dry. 

The Rhone enters the lake, and bringe along 
with it a prodigious quantity of water. Altijon. 

It is a ſcandal to chriſtianicy, that in towns, 
where there is a prodigious increaſe in the number 
of houſes and inhabitants, ſo little care ſhould be 
taken for churches. Ste. 

ProD1'G10Us!Y. adv. from prodigious. 
i. Amazirgly; aſtoniſhingly; portene 
touſly ; enormouſly. 

I do not mean abſolutely according to philo- 
ſophick exactneſs infinite, but only infinite or in- 
numerable as to us, or their number prodigirnſſy 
great. Ray on the Creatine 


% 
PRO 
It is ſometimes uſed as a familiar hy- 
grate Je 
I am prodigizufly pleaſed with this joint volume. 
Pore. 
POD O Iousx FSS. 2. , [from prodigi- 
us.] Enormouſneſs; portentoulneis ; 
amazing qualities. 
PO DIY. 2. /. | prodige, French; prodi- 
e Latin.) 

Any thing out of the ordinary proceſs 
gee nature, from which omens are drawn; 
portent. | 

Be no more an exhal'd meteor, 
A prod LY of fe ar, and a portent ; 
Of broached miſchief to the unborn times. Shak. 

The party oppoſite to our ſettlement, ſeem to be 
driven out of ail human metho cds, and are reduced 
to the poor comfort of prodigies and old women's 
fables, Aadij: zn. 

2. Monſter. 

Moſt of mankind, through their own ſlug— 
6iihnet>, become nature's prodicies, not her children. 
Ben Je. alc 7's 
3. Any thing aſtoniſhing bor good or bad: 
＋ he; would ſeem prodigy ics of 1: arning. Spectater. 
Propt TION. 2. Fi [ prodi; zo, Lat.] Lrea- 
ſon; 1 Ainjaworth. 
NO DITOR. n, J. [Lat.] A traitor. 

Not in uſe. 

Piel'd prieit, dot thou command me be ſhut out? 
—] do, thou maſt uſurping prodiicre Shakeſpeare. 

PRrRoD3tORIOUS. adj. {from proditor, 
Latin, ] 

. Traiterous ; treacherous ; perſidious. 
Not in ute, 

Nove pradlitarisus wretch ! what haſt thou done, 
To make this barb'rous baſe ailaflinate? Danicl. 

Apt to make diſcoveries. 

Solid and conclutive characters are emergent 
from the mind, and ſtart out of children when 
themſelves leaſt think of itz for nature is p7rod:2c- 


VIS» 2 oft n C11 Eat Acation 1 


To PRODU CE. v. a. | produce, Latin; 
£64 wp French. 4 
To offer to the view or notice 
Preduce your cauſe, ſalch the Lo: ls bring 
1 your ſtrong reaſons. Tiwiah, xli. 21. 
To Pn to the es. 
Your parents did not preauce you much into the 
world, whercby you avoided many wrong eps. 
Wiſts 
3. To bring as an evidence. 
It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to my place, 
To le provuc'd againit the Moor. Shakeſpeares 
4. Fo bear; to bring forth, as a 8. 
This foil e. cs ail forts of pam trees. Sandy: 
To cauſe; to effe ct; to generate; tO 
be: Zet. | 
Somewhat is pred:ced of nothing; for lyes are 
to breed op injon, and opinlon brings on 
Bacon. 


ſutñcient 
ſabitance. 
They by imprudence mix'd : 
Preduce prodigious births of body or mind. Milion. 
Thou all this 2004 of evil, ih. at produce Milton. 
Clouds N rail, 2 1d rain 1 produce 
Fruits in her foften d ſoil. Milton. 
Obterving in ouricives, that we can at pleaſure 
move leveral parts of our bodies; the effects alſo, 
that natural bodies ate able to provace in one an- 
other, occurring every moment to our tenſes, we 
both theſe ways get the idea of power. Locke. 
Hinder llt but from ſtrik! ou on po rphyre, and 
its colours vaniih, it no longer froc ?uces any ſuch 
ideas; upon the return of light, it produces theſe 


appearances again. Locke. 
This wonder of the ſculptor's hand 

Praduc d, his art was at a ſtand. Addiſon. 

PRO DU CE. z. J. [from the verb. This 


noun, though accented on the laſt ſyl- 


PRO 
lable by Dryden, is generally accentes 


on the former.] 


Product; that Which any thing viel 


or brings. 
You hoard not health for your own private 
The ut on the publick ſpend the rich produce, I); 5 
Amount; profit; gain; emergen ar, 
cr quantity, 
In A e after their lands ate 
they ſow it with barley, allowing three buſke 
” an acre ts common | reduce is thi rty buſhel; 
Mortin er 's Bo 
This tax has already been fo often tige. .. 
know the exact produce ot it. Ad:!: 1 b 
PROHDVU “CEN T. 2. J. [from precuce.) One 
that exhibits; one that Ofrers, 
If an inſtrument be produced with a proteſtat 
in favour of the producer, 1 the adve; ſe br 


marie 5 
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* ** 
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Wh 


diy we 


Be examining how 1, that ime contribute nz. 


thing to mine own being, thould be hue, | cane 


to aſk the ſame gueſtion for my 7 0 r, and 15 


am led in a direct line to a firſt { reducer that mut 
be more than man. Fact 

Whenever want of money, or want of cefre 
the conſumer, make the price low, that im 
diately reaching the firſt producer, Is, 

PRODU CIBLE, adj. from reduce.) 
1. Such as may be exhibited, 

There is no reaſon predicible to fiee the cht ;. 
jan children and idiots from the blame of 19. be 
lieving, which will not with equal force be:? 
ducil te for thoſe heathens, to whom the ;olp el Ws 
never revealed, anntri 

That is accounted probable, which 
arguments producicJe for it, than can be! r 1 
againſt it. | 

Many warm expreſſions of the fathers are 
OT ible in this caſe. Decay « Oe, 

Such as may be generated or made. 

The ſalts producible, are the alcalis or fix? li 9 
which ſeem to have an antipathy with acid cg. 
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ProDU ClIBLEXESS. 2. J. [from ; ?roducie 

ble.] The ſtate of being producible. 

To confirm our dQrine ® of the priducitiers 

of fits, Helmont affures us, that by Paiace1vn8 
ſal circulatum, ſolid bodies, partic an. 

may be tranſmuted into actual f eq, 2 

4 170 

PROC DU cr. 2. J. [ preductus, Latin; . 

duit, French. Milton accent it oh i 

W ſyllable, Pope on the lall. 

Something en by nature, 8 

—— grain, metals, 


The Jan: holder, hav: ng no hin NI [ 0 \ | P 
product of his land will yield, matt take ble 5 5 
rade. 1: 

Our Britiſh predue7s are of foc'! King and g. 
tities, as Can ty che balauce 0 0; tiade by 07 hve 8 
tage. . ; 


Range in the ſame quarter, te , 
ſame ſeaſon. | 

See thy brickt altas | 

He: P d with the pro Aucts of Saba an. for 5s. Te 


2. W ork ; „ effect of art or 
labour. CTR: 
Mot of thoſe 155 ks, wi nich have oma & 
reputation in the world, are tlie Ted, ye | l 
and wiſe men. 4 Hu 
3. Thing conſequent al; effec. 
14 . are the pris 5 ». 1þ 
Of thoſe ill- mated marriages. F 76 5 


4. Reſult; ſum: as, the V, 
ſums added to ack other ; U 


of a trade. 1 Lat.] 
PRO TIL Ef 4} {from predich nich 
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PRO 
| Profane fellow! 
Wert thou the ſon of ſupiter, and no more 


PRO 
1. To declare himſelf in ſtrong terms of 
any opinion or character, 


PRO 
which may be produced, or drawn out | 


th. ; | But what thou art beſides, thou wert too baſe 
at Tos . +. [ pr oduction, Fr ench ; To be his grooms Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. A = wy molt ies refefſe N 
PrODU duct. Theſe, have cauſed the weak to ſtumble, and * x. 1 = _ ſ, ee e e 
from . the pr:fane to blaſpheme, offending the one, and eu Dave me e a M3Y. culhont, 


As being a frofe/s'd tyrant to their ſex? SLakeſp. 


Seuthe Let no man, that profiſ's himſelf a chriſtian, 


hardening the other. 


1. The act of producing. 
2. Not ſacred ; ſecular. 


f 13 foreſee the harmony of the | 
3 m_ taking from each of them 


e — 


hat bold nation; « ri. 
To : fair region, where the ſun does riſe, 
To the 3 


we ſo juſtly prize. Waller. 


3. Polluted; not pure, 
Nothing is prf2rc that ſerveth to holy things. 


2. To make a ſhow of any ſentiments 


: adows 3 f : : keep ſo heatheniſh a family, a : : 
ſights = : 11 maſt conduce to the production of The univerſality of the deluge is atteſted by daily worſhipped in it. Pn 8 5 | | 
that wrt effect. Dryden. profene hiſtory ; for the fame of it is gone through Pretending firſt 9 5 1 
deau it; 2 e. ne are r or traditi 2 = S * 
a ” Phe thing produced 3 fruit 3 prod act. the earth, and _— are e 8 eee con Wiſe to fly pain, profeſſing next the ſpy. Ailton. v3 
£ The beſt of queens and bait of —_ "era 55 2 SO: moo CO Oy 2 , _ bas A tervant tothy ſex, a flave to thee, ; 
-< which the way did ſhow e e Burnct's Theory. A foe prof: i to barren chaſtity. Dryden. | 


7 55 
V heſe 7.0: produtti.ns a 
14 become 


furniſhed 


f the ſcrofulous con- 
by our men of wit 
x Sevifte 
work of art or ſtudy. 
We have had our names prefixed at lenge, 1 
who's volumes of mean Tee 1705 
paobv'crIvE. %. | from e a v- 
ing the power to produce; fertile; ge. 
rerative; efficient. 
, In thee, : 
Vat 'n themſelves, all their known virtue appears 
7 ace as in berb and plant. I Milton« 
Anis is turnir g nobility unto 2 principle of V "mw 
2-6 making it producFive of merit, as it is _ er- 
dd th have been originally a reward of it. Speet. 
pe thou my aid, my tuneful ſong inſpire, : 
And k zie, with thy own productive fire. Dryden. 
It the 2 2 de fat of the marl be ſpent, it 15 
net c ble or being mended with new. Nlortintes. 
Nunibers of Scots are glad to exchange their 
kinen tis for our fruitful vales fo product;ve-of 
| that grain. Scoi yt. 
Agens flames like ſtars unite, 
And burn for ever one; 7 
(E442 as cn Cyathla's virgin light, 
PF, od: ve As the ſuns Pope. 
krrch, in bis life of Theſeus, ſays, that 
tit ag2 was productive of men of prodigious ſta- 
ture. Broomes 
Pon. 2. J. [gc], Srog@mium, Lat. 
grebe, od French.] Preface; intro- 


dcn. 

Cue and the ſame fraem, containing a general 

die ty provoke people to obedience of all and 
one of theſe precepts, was prefixed before 

zue. Whites 

Sd the tempter, and his procm tun'd. Milt. 
Thus much may je ve by way of proem, 

Proceed we therefore to our poem. Sevift's Miſcel. 
;uitinjian bas, in the pron to the digeits, 

dale pretixey the term of five years for ſtudying 

dle laws, Ayliffr. 

Por „NA TION. 2. . | profaration, Fr. 

tom Frejano, Larin.] 

I, 122 act of violating any thing ſacred. 


W h at WO Jo 
: 1 
ſemptive FL 3 7 3 
and learning! 


Com pontion 5 


7! 
tie 
tae dec. 


F 
de anew ho bold men are to take even from 


Cd himſelf; bow hardly that houſe would be 

ket from implous proferatian he knew. Hooker. 

Wet lem and what I would, are to your ears 

evimtys to ann others, profarations Shakeſpearce 
Ts TE br of 2027168 of Our joys, 


T dit 4 "Bic laity eur love. Donne. 


8 or 5 "of the Lord's day, and of other 
PH cnt val Gays, Which are devoted to divine 
88 14,2605 afñces, is impious. White, 

5 oration and invation of things ſacred, is 
mer ag and the eternal law of nature. auth. 
eee think J ought not ty have tranflated 


= der: they luppeſe a veneration due to his old 
an that it is little leſs than prefunatien 
85 lacriiege to alter it. | Drydens 
+. IT9rerence to holy things or perſons. 
n. n men may Jjeſt with ſaints, tis wit in them; 
r eee. = Sbaleſpere, 
5 ad, | refaue, Fr. from 


4 * Y . 
HOU mus, Latin 


yy 


i. Uteverent to ſacred names or things, 


Raleigh. 


4. Not purifi-d by holy rites, 


Fa: hence be fouls profane, 
The Sibyl cry'd, and from the grove abſtain. Dry. 


To PROTAN E. wv. a. | profane, Latin; 


prefaner, French. ] 
1. To violate; to pollute. 

He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſort, 
Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 
Profaring this moſt honourable order. Shakeſpeare. 

Pity the teraple profunea of ungodly men. 2 Mac. 

L Foretaſted fruit 
Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 
Made common and-unhallow'd. h 
How far have we 
Profi:nd thy heav'nly gift of poeſy? 
Made proftitute and profligate the muſe, * 
Debas'd. Dryden. 

How are feſtivals prfaned? When they are not 
regarded, nor diſtinguiſhed from common days; 
when they are made inſtruments of vice and 
vanity z when they are ſpent in luxury and de- 
bauchery; when our joy degenerates into ſenſu— 

ality, and we expreſs it by intemperance and ex- 
ceſs. Nel ſau. 
2. To put to wrong uſe. 
8 I feel me much to blame, 
So idly to profizire the precious time. Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


PrRoFA'NELY. adv. [from profane. | With 


irreverence to facred names or things. 
J will hold my tongue no more, as touching 
their wickedneſs, which they profurcly commit. 
bY 2 Eſdras, xv. 8. 
Let none of things ſerlous, much lets of divine, 
When belly and head's ſull, profanely diſpute. 
ben Fonſon. 
That proud ſcholar, intending to erect altars to 
Virgil, ſpeaks of Homer too prefuncly. Breoomes 
PROFA'NER. 2. . [from profane.] Pol- 
luter; violater. 8 
The argument which our Saviour uſeth againſt 
profancrs of the temple, he taketh from the uſe 
whereunto it was with ſolemnity conſecrated. 
Hockere 
Nebellious ſubjects, enemies to peace, 
Pre feuners of this neighbour-ſtained ſteel. Shateſp. 
there are a lighter ludicious fort of profaners, 
who uſe the ſcripture to furniſh out their jeſts. 
Government of the Tongues 
PROFA NENEsSS. #. /. [from profane. 
Irreverence of what is ſacred. 
Apollo, pardon 
My great profunencſs gainſt ty oracle! Shakeſfearee 
You can baniſh from thence ſcurrility and Pro- 
ſuneneſs, and reſtrain the liceatious ingolence of 
poets and their actors. | Dryden. 
Edicts againſt immorality and profiznencls, laws 
againſt oachs and execrations, we trample upon. 
5 Atterbury. 
PrOPE CTION.. 2. J. {profedio, Latin.] 
Advance; progreſſion. | 
This, with profe&#imm of the horoſcope unto the 
ſeventh huuſe or oppoſite 6gns, every ſeventh year 
opprelicth living natures. Br:wn. 


To PROFE'SS. v. a. [profefir, French; 
from profe us, Latin.] . 


Prore'ss10%, x. J,. 


by loud declaration. 
Love well your father 
To your prof.//i:7 boſoms I commit him. Shakeſþs 
3. To deciare publickly one's ſkill in any 
art or ſctence, ſo as to invite employ- 
ment. 
What, maſter, read you? firſt reſolve me that. 
I read that Iris the art of love. Shakeſpeares 
Without eyes thou ſhalt want light; profes not 
the knowledge therefore that thou haſt not. Ecclus. 


To Proreg'ss. V. . 


1. To declare openly, 
They p-:fe}z, that they know God, but in works 
they deny him. Titus, i. 16. 
Profe's unto the Lord, that J am come unto the 
country, which the Lord ſware unto our fathers. 
Deuteronomy, xxvi. 3. 


2. To enter into a fate of life by a pub- 


lick declaration. | 
But Purbeck, as profeſt a huntreſs and a nun, 
The wide and wealthy lea, nor all his pow'r reſpects. 
Drayton. 


3. To declare friendſhip. Not in uſe. 


As he does conceive, 
He is diſhonour'd by a man, which ever 
Projcjs'd to him; why, his revenges muſt 
In that be made more bitter. Shakeſpearte 


PROFESSEDLY. adv. [from profe/ed.] 


According to open declaration made 
by himſelf. 

I could not grant too much to men, that being 
profeſſedly my ſubjects, pretended religious ſtrict- 
neſs. ; King Charles 

Virgil, whom he profi/Jedly imitated, has ſur- 
paſied him among the Romans. Dryden 

England 1 travelled over, prof:/J:d/y ſearching all 
places I paſted along. VW-:dwwards 


[ zrofeffion, French; 
from profes. | | 


1. Calling; vocation; known employ. 
ment. The term profeſſion is particu- 
1 1 * 
larly uſed of divinity, phyſick, and 
law. : 
I mutt tell you, 
You tender more your perſon's honour, than 
Your kigh profifon ſpiritual. Shateſpearce 
It we confound arts with the abuſe of them, 
we ſhalt condemn- all honeſt trades; for there are 
that deceive in all profiicnz, and bury in forget- 
fulneſs all knowledge. Rialcighe 
Some of our fre keep wounds tented I :fcms 
No other one race, not the ſons of any one 
other green, not jorhaps altogether, are fo much 
ſcattered amongſt all pr.f/72us, as the ſons of 
clergymen. Spratt's Sermense 
This is a practice, in which multitudes, be- 
ſides thoſe of the learned fraſiſians, may tbe en- 
gaged. F KF attse 
2. Declaration. 
A naked prof/fion may have credit, where no 
other evidence can be given. G'anwi/les & *þ[fSe 
Ihe profejiins of princes, when a crown is the 
bait, are a ſlender ſecurity. Leflcy. 
Moft profiigue'y faite, with the ſtrongeſt Pro- 
Fallius of tincerity. Sabi. 
# * 1 { a 2 , 5 . ' 3 
3. The act of declaring one's ſelf of any 
party or opinion. | 
For 
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For by oil in their lamps, and the firſt lighting 
df them, which was common to them both, is 
 mcant that ſolemn prefe/ſſen of faith and repentance, 
"which all chriſtians make in baptiſm. Tillotſon. 
When chriſtianity came to be taken up, for 
the ſake of thoſ? civil encouragements which at- 
tended their en, the complaint was applicable 
to chriſtians. - Swift. 
PROFESSIONAL. adj. [from profeſſion. Þ}] 
Relating to a particular calling or pro- 
felon. | 
Profeſſional, as well as national, reflections are 
to he avoided, Clariſſa. 
PROrESSOR. . J. [| profzffeur, French; 
from profeſs. | 
1. One who declares 
nion or party. 
When the holineſs of the pref.ſſars cf religion 
is decayed, zou raay doubt the ſpringir.g up of a 
new fect, Bacon s Efays. 
[he whole church of prefeſhrs at Philippi to 
whom he writes, was not made up wholly of the 


himſelf of any opi- 


elect, ſincere, and perfevering chriſtians, but hike | 


the net, in Chriſt's parablc, that caught both good 
and bad, and had no doubt ſome infincere per- 
foas, hypocrites, and temporarics in it. Iammsrd. 

2. One who publickly practiſes or teaches 
an art. 

Pre fas in moſt ſciences are generally the worſt 
gualificd to explain their meanings to thofe who ace 
not of their tribes. JIviſts 

3. One who is viſibly religious. 

Ordinary illiterate people, Wh were profe/hrs, 
that ſhewed a concern for religion, ſeemed much 
converſant in St. Paul's epiſtles. | Locke. 

Prort'ssonSHIP. 2. J. [from profefer.] 
Ihe ſtation or office of a publick teacher. 

Dr. Prideaux ſucceeded him in the profeſſorſhip ; 
being then elected biſhop of Worceiter, Sanderſon 
ſucceeded him in the regius prof. t. Walton. 

Go PROFFER. Y. 4. [| profere, Latin 
proferer, French.) | 
1. Jo propoſe; to offer to acceptance. 

To them that covet ſuch eye-glutting gain, 
Prefer thy gifts, and fitter ſervants entertain. Sperſ. 

Does Cato ſend this anſwer back to Cæſar, 

For all his generous cares and proffer'd friendſhip? 

| Addiſon. 
2. To attempt of one's own accord. 

None, among the choice and prime 
Of thoſe heav'n-warring champions, could be found 
So hardy as to prefer, or accept, 

Alone, the dreadful voyage. Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
PROPER. 7. . {from the verb.] 1 
1. Offer made; ſomething propoſed to 

acceptance. | 

Baſilius, content to take that, fince he could 
have no more, allowed her reaſons, and took her 
pr offer thank fully. Sidney. 
Prefers, not took, reap thanks for their reward, 
| Shak: ſpoarce 

The king 

Great propere ſends of pardon and of grace, 

It they would yield, and quietncſs embrace. Daniel. 

He made a proffer to lay down his commiſſion 

of command in the army. Clarendon. 

But theſe, nor all the praffers you can make, 

Are worth the heifer which I ſet to ſtake. Dryden. 

2, Efiay; attempt. 
It is done with time, and by little and little, and 
with many eſſays and proffers. Bacen's Eſſays. 
Pro'FFERER. #. /. [from preffer.] He 
that offers. - 
Maids, in modeſty, ſay no, to that 
Which they would have the preff*rer conſtrue ay. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Be who always refuſes, taxes the profferer with 
indifcretion, and declares his aſſiſtance necdleſs. 


PRO 
vancement in any thing; improvement 
gained. It is applied to intellectual 
acquiſition. | 
Perſons of riper years, who flocked into the 
church during the three firſt centuries, were obliged 
to paſs through inſtructions, and give account of 
their proficiency. | Addiſon. 
Some reflecting with too much ſatisfaction on 
their own prefclenc ie, or preſuming on their elec- 
tion by God, perſuade themſelves into a careleſs 
ſecurity. 2 Regers's Sermons. 
PROFICIENT. 2. . [ proficiens, Latin. |} 
One who has made advances in any 
ſtudy or buſineſs. 


I am ſo good a proficient in one quarter of an 
Hour, that 1 can drink with any tinker in his own 
language. Shakeſpeare. 

I am diſpoſed to receive further light in this 
matter, from thoſe whom it will be no diſparage- 
ment for much greater proficients than I to learn. 
Boyle. 


ü 3 2 


Young deathlings were, by practice, made 
Proficicrts in their fathers' trade. Sevift's Miſcel. 
PrRoFi'cuous. adj. | Proficuus, Latin. ] 
Advantageous ; uſeful. 
It is very pr9ficucus to take a good large doſe, 


Harvey. 
To future times 
Proficueus, ſuch a race of men produce, 
As in the cauſe of virtue firm, may fix 
Her throne inviolate. Philips. 


PROFILE. u. J. ¶ profile, French.] The 
ſide face; half face. fe 
The painter will not take that fide of the face, 
which has ſome notorious blemiſh in it ; but either 
draw it in profile, or elie ſhadow the more imperfect 
fide. Dryden. 
Till the end of the third century, I have not 
ſeen a Roman emperor drawn with a full face: 
they always appear in prof, which gives us the 
view of a head very majeſtic. Addiſon. 
PRO'FIT. 2. / | prefit, French.] 
1. Gain; pecuniary advantage. 
| Thou muſt know, 
*Tis not my prof that does lead mine honour. Sha. 
He thinks it highly juſt, that ail rewards of 
truſt, profit, or dignity ſhould be given only to 
thoſe, whoſe principles direct them to preſerve the 
conſtitution. Sxvifts 
2. Advantage; acceſſion of good. 
What preßt is it for men now to live in heavi- 
neſs, and after death to look for punithment ? 
2 Ejdras, vii. 47. 
Wiſdom that is hid, and treaſure that is hoarded 
up, what profir is in them both? Ecclus, xx. 30. 
Say not what prof is there of my ſervice ; and 
what good things ſhall J have hereafter. Ecclus, xi. 
The king did not love the barren wars with 
Scotland, though he made his preſt of the noiſe of 
them. | Bacon. 
3. Improvement; advancement ; profi- 
ciency. | | 
To PROFIT. wv. a. [ profiter, French.] 
i. To benefit; to advantage. | 
Whereto might the ſtrength of their hands prof 
me? Job. 
Let it prof: thee to have heard, 
By terrible example, the reward 
Oft diſobedience. Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
2. To improve; to advance. 
"Tis a great means of profiting yourſelf, to copy 
diligently excellent pieces and beautiful deſigns. 
Dryden, 
To PRO'FIT., v. 2. 
1. To gain advantage. 
The Romans, though poſſeſſed of their ports, 
did not profit much by trade. Arbuthnet on Coins. 
2. To make improvement. 
Meditate upon theſe things, give thyſelf wholly 
to them, that thy prefiring may appear to all. 1 Tim. 
She has prefited ſo well already by your counſel, 
that ſhe can ſay her leſſon. Drydzn's Spaniſh Fryar. 


Collier. 
FPSOTICIENCE. T. J. [from proficio, 
PROFICIENCY. Latin.] Profit; ad- 


Nies * * 
VE fee $a 


p R O 
3. To be of uſe or advantage. 


Oft times nothing preßt; 
Than ſelf- eſteem PRs rd gh 56h wing 7 
What profited thy thoughts, and toi 10 
In vigour more confirm'd, and riper I 
che FITABLE, adj, | [ profitable, French: 
rom prefit.] , 
1. Gainful ; lucrative, 
A pound of man's fleſh, taken 
Is not ſo eſtimable or prſitabli, 
As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or coats, Shank. 
The planting of hop-yards, f Wing of * er 
rape: ſeed, are found very profitable tor the l 5 
in places apt for them, 
for the kingdom. 
2. Uſeful; advantageous. 
To wail friends loſt 
Is not by much fo wholeſome, freßtabl, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found, 61 
Then Judas, thinking indeed that they nad 
be preficable in many things, granted them ri 
2 Nat. ri 
What was ſo profitable to the emplte, — 
fatal to the emperor. Arouthn:t in lan, 
PRO FITABLENESS, 1. . [from ra tali 
1. Gainfulneſs, 
2. Uſefulneſs ; advantageouſneſs. 
We will now briefly take notice of the prefialn 
. eſs of plants for phytick and food. ef "Ih 
What ſhall be the juſt portion of thoſe, wha 
neither the condeſcenſion or kindneſs, nor Murg 
and ſufferings of the Son of God could perſue, 
nor yet the excellencyy cafineſs and PU x 
his commands invite ?  Catimy's Sm, 
PrO'FITABLY, adv. | from profitable.) 
1. Gainfully. 


2. Advantageouſly ; uſefully, 
You have had many opportunities to ſettle ls 
reflection, and have profitably employed them, Vit. 
PRo'FITLESS. adj. [from proſt.] Void 
of gain or advantage. Not uſed, thoug 
proper. | 
We muſt not think the Turk is until, 
To leave that lateſt, which concerns him tilt 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe and gan, 
To wake and wage a danger Prefitie. Staryprart 
PRO FLIGA TIE. adj. | profigatu, Lat,] 
Abandoned ; loſt to virtue and decency; 


ſhameleſs. 
Time ſenſibly all things impurs ; 
Our fathers have been worſe than theirs, 
And we than ours; next age will ice 
A race more prafligate than we, : | 
With ali the pains we take, have { || env45" 
to be. : g Rc. 
How far have we 
Prophan'd thy heav'nly gift of poeſy? 
Made proſtitute and prefiigate the nale, 
Debas'd to each obſcene and impi us ue, 
Whoſe harmony was firſt ordain d bv? 
For tongnes of angels, and for lym» 0! In L 
Though Phalaris his brazen buii were Wess 
And he wou'd dictate what he'd have 39% Wea 
Be not ſo profligate, but rather chule * 
To guard your honour, and your lite te le. | F 
Melancholy objects 1 with, pou 
impreſs the moſt prefigate ſpirits. wy 
PrRO'FLIGAT "ag 2. /. An abandonec, 


ſhameleſs wretch. f 

It is pleaſant to ſce a notor 
with a concern for his religion, 
ſpleen into zeal. 

I have heard a profiigate oll, 
arguments againſt paying his detto ts | 
was known to do again! chrittianit 3 9 - is 
happened to be cloſer preſied by the 2 ela 
parſon. Wh 

How could fuch a Fr gate # Fam n 
boy of eighteen, like Octavius, cher and people? 
of giving the law to ſuch aa emp:!e Swift 


* 


Wee 
che planen 
and conſequenti f. 5 


Bain, 
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To PROFLIGATE. V. a. l Prafigs. * 
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Poſſeſſe 

I travel 
9e Phot 
To d 
word. 

Wee 
ature, 1 
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To drive away. A word borrowed 

from the Latin without alteration of 

ſenſe, but not uſed. = 

ee to waſh the temples, 1 _ 

9 1 1 : 7 . ee o t 2 

and] 0 af do potently profiigate an 5 — 
verem. b 

por leATETT. adv. from profiigate. } 


e falſe, with the ſtrongeſt pro- 
f. Mon; of Fncerity. Sqwift's Miſcellanies. 

Pro ri1GAaTENESS. 2. J. [from profligate. 
The quality of being profligate. 

Pro riuUBNCE. . J. [from profluent.] Pro- 


roſs ; courſe. f 
In the prefuence or proceedings of their fortunes, 


ter wi; much difference between them. Hettens 

PROFLUENT. adj. [from profiuens, 

Latin.] Flowing forward. = 
each all nations what of him they learn'd, 

And his ſalvation 3 them who ſhall believe 

Brtteing in the profiuent ſtream, the fign = 

Of watking them from guilt of fine Milton. 

PROFO UND. adj. [prefond, French; 
frofundus, Latin. ] 

1. Deep; deſcending far below the ſur- 
fice; low with reſpe& to the neigh- 
bouring places. f 

All elſe deep ſnow and ice, 
gulf refund, as that Serbonian bog 
Bet Damiata and mount Caſius old. 

He hh hither thruſt me down 

1:::0 this gloom of Tartarus frefound. 


Aileen. 


1 | Mittin. 
2. Intellectually deep; not obvious to the 
mind; not eaſily fathomed by the mind: 


as, a profound treatiſe. 

„ Lowly; humble; ſubmiſs; ſubmiſſive. 

What wards wilt thou uſe to move thy God to 
hear thee ? what humble geſtures ? what profound 
reverence ? | Dua. 

4. Learned beyond the common reach; 
knowing to the bottom. 

Not orators only with the people, but even the 
very prif.undeft diſputers in all faculties, have 
kereby often, with the beſt learned, prevailed moſt. 

| Hcoler. 

3. Deep in contrivance. | 

The revolters are profound to make ſlaughter, 
though I have been a rebuker of them. Heſca, ve 2. 

b. Having profound or hidden qualities, 

Upon the corner of the moon, 

There hangs a vap'rous drop prefound. Shakeſpeare. 

Paoro UND. . J. 

1. Tde deep; the main; the ſea. 

God, in the fathomleſs profound, 

Hath all his choice commanders drown'd. Sandys. 

Now I die abſent in the vaſt profiund ; 

And me without myſelf the ſeas have drown'd. Dry. 

2, The abyſs. 

If ſ me other place th' ethereal king 
Poſſeſſes lately, thither to arrive, 

I travel this profound, Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

„Por Up. v. 1. [from the noun. ] 
To dive; to penetrate. A barbarous 
word. 

We cannot frefund into the hidden things of 
reture, nor fee the firſt ſprings that ſet the reſt 
a Soing. ; Glanwille. 
*0:0 UNDLY. adv. from prefeund. 

1. Deeply; with deep cqycern. 

Why fich you fo profoundly 2 

The virgin ſtarted at her father's name, 

And figh'4 Prefeurd!y, conſcious of the ſhame. 

2 ver: Dryden. 
unn great degrees of knowledge; with 
deep inſight. | 

due molt profound!y wiſe. Drayten. 

omenichino was profeundly ſkill'd in all the 


darts of painting b 8 p 
J ; ut wa had | 
of nobleneſs, © * 5 he els 


' You, II. 


: 


Shakeſpearc. | 


Dryden. 
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PrRoFo'UNDNESs, 2. J from preſtund.] 
1. Depth of place. 
2. Depth of knowledge. 
Their wits, which did every where elſe conquer 
hardneſs, were with profoundne/s here over-matched. 
Hooker. 
Proru'npiTY. 2. . [from profeund.] 
Depth of place or knowledge. 
The other turn'd | 
Round through the voſt profundity obſcure. Milton. 
PROFU'SE. adj. | Frefuſus, Latin. 
1. Laviſh; too liberal; prodigal. 

In prof je governments it has been ever obſetved, 
that the people from bad example have grown lazy 
and expenſive, the court has become Juxurious 
and mercenary, and the camp infolent and ſedi- 
tious. Dawcnurt. 

One long dead has a due proportion of praitez in 
which, whilſt he lived, his friends were too p, 
and his enemies too ſparing. Addiſan. 

2. Overabounding ; exuberant. 

On a green ſhady bank, . profuſe of flow'rs, 
Penſive I ſat. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 

Oh liberty, thou goddeſs heay*nly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight. Addiſ. 

PrRoFU'SELY. adv. from rie. 
1. Laviſhly ; prodigally. 

The prince of poets, who before us went, 
Had a vaſt income, and profutciy ſpent. 

2. With exuberance. | 

Then ſpring the living herbs profuſely wild. Thom. 

ProFu'senezss. 2. J. | from profuyje. | La- 
viſhneſs; prodigality. 

One of a mean fortune manages his tore with 
extreme parſimony ; but, with fear of running 
into profuſencſs, never arrives to the magniticence 
of living. Diyden. 

Profuſcneſs of doing good, a ſoul unſatisfied with 
all it has done, and an unextinguithed deſire of 
doing more. | Dryden. 


Harte. 


Hoſpitality ſometimes degenerates into profije- | 


eſs, and ends in madneſs and folly. Atterbury. 
PrRoFu's1ON. 2. J. ¶ profuſio, Latin; pro- 
fusion, French; from prefuſe. 
1. Laviſhneſs; prodigality; extravagance. 
What meant thy pompous progreſs through the 
empire ? 
Thy vaſt profuſion to the factious nobles? Rove, 
2. Laviſh expence; ſuperfluous effuſion ; 
waſte, 
He waz deſirous to avoid not only profuſion, but 
the leaſt effuſion of chriſtian blood. Hayvard, 
The great ęrefuſion and expence 
Of his revenues bred him much offence. Daniel, 
3- Abundance; exuberant plenty. 
Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it 
abounds with a great pr.fuſion of commodities of 
its own growth, very convenient for other coun- 
tries. | Addiſon. 
The raptur'd eye, | 
The fair profuſicn, yellow Autumn ſpies. Thomſon. 
To PROG. v. 2. | 
1. To rob; to ſteal. 
2. To ſhift meanly for proviſions. 
low word. | 
She went out pregging for proviſtons as before. 
; 1. Eftrange. 
Pros. . J. [from the verb.] Victuals; 
proviſion of any kind. A low word. 
O nephew ! your grief js but folly, 
In town you may find better proge Swift's Miſcel. 
Spouſe tuckt up doth in pattens trudge it, 
With handkerchief of /g, like trull with 
budzet ; | 
And eat by turns plumcake and judge it. Cengr. 
PROGENERA'TION. 2. J. | progenero, Lat.] 
The act of begetting; propagation. 
PROGE“NITOR. 2. J. | progenitus, Latin. 
A forefather; an anceſtor in a direct 


line. 


A 


q 


b 


PRO 


Although theſe things be already paſt an ay by 
her progenitors former grants unto thoſe lords, yet 
I could find a way to remedy a great part thereot. 

Spenſ:r's State of Ireiard, 

Like true ſubjects, ſons of your progenitors, 

Go chearfully together, Sba beſpeare. 

All generations then had hither come, 
From all the ends of th' earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great pregenitor. Mito, 

Power by right of fatherhood is not poſſible in 
any one, otherwiſe than as Adam's heir, cr as 
progenitor over his own deſcendants. ' Locke. 

The principal actors in Miſton's poem are not only 
our progenitors, but repreſentatives. Addiſon. 

Pro'cery. . J. [| progenie, old French; 
progentes, Lat.] Ottspring ; race; ge- 
neration. ; 

The ſons of God have God's own natural Son as 
a ſecond Adam from heaven, whoſe race and pro- 
geny they are by ſpiritual and heavenly birth. Hocker. 

Nor me begotten of a thepherd ſwain, 

But iflu'd from the progeny of kings. Shakeſpeare. 
By promiſe he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. Milton. 

The baſe degenerate iron offspring ends; 

A golden progeny from heav'n deſcends. Dryden. 

Thus ſhall we live in perfect bliſs, and ſee, 
Deathleſs ourſelves, cur num'rous progeny. Dryden. 

We are the more pleaſed to beheld the thronz 
ſurrounded by a numerous prog-ay, when we con- 
fider the virtues of thoſe from whom they deſcend. 

: Addiſon's Freeboider, 

PROGNO'STICABLE. ad}. [from prognoſti- 

cate.] Such as may be foreknown or 
foretold. hs 

The cauſes of this inundation cannot be re- 
gular, and therefore their effect not prognaſticable 
like eclipſes. Brown's Fuigar Errours. 

To PROGNO'STICATE. v. @. [from pro- 
gnotick.] To foretell ; to foreſhow. 

He had now outlived the day, which his tutor 
Sandford had proagnaſticated upon his nativity he 
would not outlive. Clarendon. 

Unſkill'd in ſchemes by planets to foreſhow, 

I neither will, nor can prognoſticate, 

To the young gaping heir, his father's fate. Dryd. 
PROGNOSTICA'TION, #./. [from prognoſti- 

cate.] 


1. The act of foreknowing or foreſhow- 
ing. 
Raw as he fs, and in the hotteſt day prognaſti- 
cation proclaims, ſhall he be ſet againſt a brick. 
wall, the ſun looking with a ſouthward eye upon 


him; where he is to behold him, with flies blown 


to death. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of 
prophecy or prognytication of things to come, as it 
hath been hitherto an hiſtory of things paſt. Burnet. 

2, Foretoken. 

He bid him farewell, arming himſelf in a black 

armour, as a badge or prognyticaticn of his mind. 
| Siducy. 

If an oily palm be not a fruitful pregneſtication, 

I cannot ſcratch mine ear. Shak. Antony and Cleup. 
PrROGNOSTICA'TOR. z. J. from ꝓrognoſli- 
cate.] Foreteller; foreknower. 

That aftrologer made his almanack give a tole- 
rable account of the weather by a direct inverſion 
of the common progrneſticators, to let his belief run 
counter to reports. Government of the Tongues 

PROGNO'STICK. adj. | progno/tigue, 
French; æαννE.H ing. Foretokening 
diſeaſe or recovery; foreſhowing: as, 
a prognoſtick /ymptom. 

PrRoGNo'STICK, z. J. from the adjec- 
tive. ] 3 | 

1. The ſkill of foretelling diſeaſes or the 
event of diſeaſes. This is a Galliciſm. 


Hippocrates's prozarftick is generally true, that it 

is very hard to reſolve a ſmall apoplexy. Arbathner. 

2. A prediction. Les 
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Though your frogn;//ick: run too faſt, 
They muſt be verify d at laſt. 
A token forefunning. 
=> Whatſoever you are or ſhall be, has been but an 
eaſy progneſtick from what you were. South. 
Careful obſervers | 
By ſure progngſtics may foretell a ſhow'r. © Sroift. 
PROGRESS. =», /. | progres, French; 
from progreſſus, Latin. 
i. Courſe; proceſſion; paſſage. 
I cannot, by the pregreſs of the ſtars, 
Give gueſs how near to day. Shake Julius Caſar. 
The morn begins 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. | Milton. 
The Syiphs behoid it kindling as it flies, 
And pleas'd purſue its progreſs through the oy 
e. 


Swift. 


2. Advancement; motion forward, 
Through all thy veins ſhall run 
A cold and drowſy humour, which ſhall ſeize . 
Each vital ſpirit ; for no pulſe ſhall keep 
His nat'ral progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat. Shakeip. 
Thie motion worketh in round at firſt, whicn 
way to deliver it{fff ; and then worketh in progreſs, 
where it findeth the deliverance eaſieſt. Bacun. 
Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a ſtrange 
eregreſ for ten hundred thouſand men. Raleigh. 
Whoſoever underſtands the progre/s and revo- 
lutions of nature, will ſee that neither the preſent 
form of the earth, nor its firſt form, were permanent 
and immutable. Burnet. 
It is impoſſible the mind ſhould ever be itopped 
in its pregreſs in this ſpace. Locke. 
The bounds of all body we have no difficulty 
to arrive at; but when the mind is there, it finds 
nothing to hinder its progreſs into the endleſs ex- 
panſion. | | Locke. 
Perhaps I judge haſtily, there being ſeveral, in 
whoſe writings I have made very little progreſs. 
Scoift's Miſcellanies. 
3. Intellectual improvement; advance- 
ment in knowledge; proficience. 
Solon the wiſe his progreſs never ceas'd, 
But ſtill his learning. with: his days increas d. Denh. 
It is ſtrange, that men ſhould not have made 
more progreſs in the knowledge of theſe things. 
2 Burnet. 
Several defects in the underſtanding hinder it in 
its pregreſs to knowledge. Lore. 
Others deſpond at the firſt difficulty, and con- 
clude, that making any progreſs in knowledge, far- 
ther than ferves their ordinary buſineſs, is above 
their capacities. Locke. 
You perhaps have made no progreſs in the 
moſt important chriſtian virtues ; you have ſcarce 
gone half way in humility and sharity. Law. 
4. Removal from one place to another. 
From Egypt arts their progreſs made to Greece, 
Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. Denham. 
5. A journey of ſtate; a circuit. 
He gave order, that there ſhould ba nothing in 
his journey like unto a warlike march, but rather 


* 


O may 1 live to hail the day, 
When the glad nation ſhall ſurvey 
Their ſov'reign, through his wide command, 
Paſſing in progreſs o'er the land. Addiſon. 


To PROGRESS v. . | progredior, Lat.] 
To move forward; to pais. Not uſed. 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 


PROGRESSION. . J. | progreſſion, Fr. pro- 
greſſio, Latin. ] | 
1. Proportional proceſs ; regular and gra- 
dual advance. | 
The ſquares of the diameters of theſe rings, 
made by any priſmatick colour, were in arithme- 
ttical progreſſion. 
2. Motion forward. 
'Fhoſe worthies, who endeavour the advance- 
ment of learning, are likely to find a clearer pro- 
g£refſion, when io many rubs are levelled. Breton. 


like unto the progreſs of a king in full peace. Bacon. 


That filverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks. Shateſp. | 


Newton» 


PRO 
In philoſophical enquiries, the order of nature 
ſhouid govern, which in all progr gen is to go 
from the place one is then in, to that which lies 
next to it. | Locke. 
3. Courſe; paſſage. 
He hath fram'd a letter, which accidentaily, or 
by the way of progreſſion, hath miſcarried. Sha. 
4. Intellectual advance. 
For the ſaving the long pregreſſion of the thoughts 
to firſt principles, the mind ſhould provide ſeveral 
| intermediate principles. Locke. 
PROGRESSION AL. adj. from progreſſion. | 
Such as are in a ſtate of encreale or ad- 
vance. | 
They maintain their accompliſhed ends, and 
relapſe not again unto their progre//iznal imper- 
fections. i Brown 


from progre/s.] Going forward; ad- 
vancing. 

Princes, if they uſe ambitious men, ſhould 
handle it io, as they may be ſtill progryſime, and 
not retrograde. Bacon. 

In pregr. jive motion, the arms and legs move 
ſucceſſively; but in natation, both together. x 

| Bravn's Vulger Errors. 

Their courſe ; 

Pregreſſive, retrograde, ot ſtanding ſtill. Milton. 
he progreſſive motion of this animal is made 


not by walking, but by leaping. Ray en the Creat. 


Ere the pregre/jivie courſe of reſtleſs age 
Perform three thouſand times its annual ſtage, 
May not our power and learning be ſuppreſt, 

And arts and empire learn to travel weſt? Prior. 
PROGRE'SSIVELY. adv. | from progreſſive. ] 
By gradual ſteps or regular courſe. 

The reaſon why they fall in that order, from 
the greateſt epacts p/cgreſſively to the leaſt, is, be- 
cauſe the greateſt epacts denote a greater diſtance 
of the moon before the ſun, and confequently a 
nearer approach to her conjunction. Ilolder. 

PrROGRE'SSIVENESS. z. J. [from progre/- 
five.) The ſtate of advancing. 

To PROHUBIT.. v. a. [| grobibeo, Latin; 
prohiber, French.] | 


1. To forbid; to interdi& by authority. 


She would not let them know of his cloſe lying 
in that prohibited place, becauſe they would be 
offended. Sidney. 

The weightieſt, which it did command them, 
are to us in the goſpel prohibited. Hooker. 

Moral law is two-fold; fimply moral, or moral 
only by ſome external conſtitution, or impoſition 
of God. Divine law, ſimply moral, commandeth 
or probibitetb actions, good or evil, in reſpect of 


theic inward nature and quality. White. 
2. To debar; to hinder. 
Gates of burning adamant 
Barr'd over us, prebibit all egreſs. Milton. 


PROHI BIT ER. 2. J. [from prohibit.] For- 
bidder; interdicter. 
PROBIBITION. x. J. | prohibition, French; 
| prohibitio, Latin; from probibit.] 
1. Forbiddance; interdict; act of forbid- 
ding. | 
Might there not be ſome other myſtery in this 
probivition, than they think of? Hocker. 
*Gainft ſelf- ſlaughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine, 


one only probilition, to try his obedience. Raleigh. 
Let us not think hard 
One eaſy prohibition, who enjoy 25 
Free leave ſo large to all things elſe. Milron.| 
conſiſts moſtly of prohibitions ; thou ſhalt not do 
ſuch a thing. Tillotſen. 
2. A writ iſſued by one court to ſtop the 


| Proceeding of another, 


PrRoGRE'SSIVE. adj. | progrefſif, French; 


That cravens my weak hand. Shak:ſp. Cymbeline. | 
He beſtowed the liberal choice of all things, with | 


The law of God in the ten commandments | 


PRO 
Ls » 
PROH1I"BITORY. adj. [from robizit. In 
plying prohibition ;- forbidding : 
A prohibition will lie on this flaturs . 
ſtanding the penalty annexed ; becauſe it "on. ti 
prebibitory, as well as a penalty annexeg, * by 
To PROJECT. v. a. [prejicio, NRA 
Lan, 75 9288 
1. To throw out; to caſt forward. 
Th' aſcending villas 
Prejcct long ſhadows o er the cryſtal tice, 
2. To exhibit a form, 
thrown on a mitrour. 
Diffuſive of themſelves where e'er they pal: 
They make that warmth in others they 88 
Their valour works like bodies on a glas 
And does its image on their men Priject. [out 
If we had a plan of the naked lines of ahh 
tude and latitude, propcetcd on the meridian, 2 
learner might more ſpeedily advance himiat in 
the knowledge of geography. "a 
3. { Projetter, French.) To ſcheme; 1 
form in the mind ; to contrive, 
It ceaſes to be caunſel, to compel men 99 
aſſent to whatever tumultuary patrons ſhall pr; 2, 
King Cho, 
What fit we then proje&ing peace and war? II., 
What deſire, by which nature pet its cg 
pleaſure or preſervation, can be gratified by nn. 
other man's perſonal purſuit of his own vice? $ 1, 
To PROJECT. v. mn. To jut out; t 
ſhoot forward; to ſhoot beyond ſome. 
thing next it: as, the cornice project. 
PROJECT. 2. J. [| projet, Fr. from the 
verb.] Scheme; deſign; contrivance, 
It is a diſcovering the longitude, and deserves 
a much higher name than that of a fr. Ait. 
In the various projects of happineſs, deviſed by 
human reaſon, there appeared incouliſtencies not h 
be reconciled. Neger. 


PROJECTILE. 2. J. from the adjective. 
A body put in motion. | 

Prajectils would for ever move on in the ſane 
right line, did not the air, their own gravity, vr 
the ruggedneis of the plane ſtop their motion. 

Cheyne's Philofophital Prin. l. 
PROJECTILE. adj. [ projedile, French.] 
Impelled forward. 

Good blood, and a due prejectile motion or circus 
lation, are neceſſary to convert the aliment into 
laudable juices. Ariuthtite 

PrRoje"cT10N. 2. J. | from projed.} 
1. The act of ſhooting forwards. 

If the electrick be held unto the light, many 
particles will be diſcharged from it, wi2.cu m 
is performed by the breath of the cfiluvium 11443 
with agility ; for as the electrick cooleth, 2 
prejeftion of the atonis ceaſeth. Ines. 

2. [ Projection, French.] Plan; deines: 
tion. See To ProjecT. 

For the bulk of the learners of aſtronomy, that 
prejeftion of the ſtars is beſt, which includes in i: 
all the ſtars in our horizon, reaching to tes 
degree of the ſouthern latitude. Ii au 

3. Scheme; plan of action: as, 4 pro- 
— — 
4. [Prejectien, French.] In chemie 
an operation; criſis of an operatens 
moment of tranſmutationn  _ 

A little quantity of the medicine in de 7, 
jection will turn a fea of the baſer mctal f f 
by multiplying. 8 Ws 

PoE CTOR. 2. / [from bprojeck. 
1. One who forms ichemes or celtgh | 

The following comes from a proc”? * 

| reſpondent as diverting as 4 traveller; e 
having the ſame grace of novelty to ome 1725 
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Amang all the projefors in this oy der bo 


have met with ſo genecal a luccck, 12977 
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e rigour of the precept. 
Roger's. 


o forms wild impracticable 


2pply themſelves to ſoften th 


2 One wh 
ſchemes. | _ 
i 4 other projeors, propoſe to them- 
apes hey — L'Efrange. 


ſc'ves things utterly 
4rologers that future fates foreſhew, 


«1-5, quacks, and lawyers not a few. 
Pao N 1. J [ projedture, 8 
fprojeura, Latin.] A e Dog . 
7% PRoOiN. v. a. [a corruption 0 prune. | 
To lop; to cut; to trim; to prune. 

1 fit and prom my wings 
After flight, and put new ſtings 
es eee huſbandman will not give the proin- 
ing knife to a young plant, as not _ to py 
the ſcar. en J a5 ag 

T; ProOLa TE. . 4. [ prolatum, Lat.] To 
nounce ; to utter. : 

1 he preſſures of war have ſomewhat cowed their 
ſoirit', as may be gathered from the accent of 
their words, which they prolate in a whining que- 
rulous tone, as If fill complaining and creit- 
fallen. ; Hoewel, 

Proia're. adj. [prolatus, Latin.] Ex- 
tended beyond an exact round. a 

As 1 the prolate ſpheroidical figure, though it 
be the neceflary reſult of the earth's rotation about 
it own axc, yet -it is alſo very convenient for us. 

Cheyne's Phil-ſophical Principles. 
ProrariON. 2. . [ prolatus, Latin. ] 
1, Pronunciation; utterance. 

Parrots, having been uſed to be fed at the pro- 
latun of certain words, may afterwards pronounce 
the jame. , 

2. Delay; act of deferring. Ainſworth. 

Prot.EGOMENA. 2. J. | meokeyopert 3 pro- 
legemenes, Fr.] Previous diſcourſe ; in- 
troductory obſervations. 

PROLE PSIS. x. + [ means 3 prolep/e, 
French. ] 

1, A form of rhetorick, in which ob- 
jections are anticipated. | 

This was contained in my prolepfis or prevention 
of his anſwer. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 

2. An errour in chronology by which 
events are dated too early. 

This is a prolepſis or anachroniſm. Theobald. 

ProLEPTICAL, adj. [from prolepfit.] 
Previous; antecedent. 

The prol-; tical notions of religion cannot be ſo 
well detended by the profeſſed ſervants of the altar. 

| Glanwille. 

PLOLEPTICALLY. adv. [from prolepti- 

cal.] By way of anticipation. Clari/a. 

PROLETARIAN» adj. Mean; wretched; 
vile; vulgar, 

Like ſpeculators ſhould foreſee, 

From pharos of authority, 

Portended miſchiefs farther than 

Low prelctarian tything- men. Hudibras. 
KOLIPICA TION, . J. [ profes and facio, 
Lat.] Generation of children. 

Their fruits, proceeding from ſimpler roots, 
ze not fo diſtinguiſhable as the offspring of ſen- 
lde creatures, and prolifications deſcending from 
double origins. | 1 


PKOLLCFICE. ; [ prolifigue, Fr. 


IRULIFICAL.F roles and facie.) 
Fruitful ; generative ; pregnant; pro- 
ductive. 5 


Main ocean flow'd; not idle, but with warm 
eck humour, ſoft'ning all her globe, 
Cermerced tne great mother to conceive, 
ge _ genial moiſture, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ks, iſpute in religion grew prolifical, and in 
ated, 's one queſtion, many new ones were 


Decay of Picty. 


Pope. | 


Ben Jon ſan. 


Ray. 


PRO 


His vital pow'r air, earth and ſeas ſupplics, 
And breeds whate'er is bred beneath the ſkies ; 
For every kind, by thy pro/ifick might, 
Springs. . ä Dryden. 
All dogs are of one ſpecies, they mingling 
together in generation, and the breed of ſuch mix- 


tures being prolifick. Ray. 
From the middle of the world, 

The ſun's prelifick rays are hurl'd 

Tis from that ſeat he darts thoſe beams, 

Which quicken earth with genial flames. Prizr. 


PrRoL 1 FICALLY. adv. [from prolifick.] 
Fruitfully ; pregnantly. 

PROLIX. adj. | prolixe, French; prolixus, 
Latin. ] | 

1. Long; tedious; not conciſe. 

According to the caution we have been ſo prolix 

in giving, if we aim at right underſtanding the 
true nature of it, we muſt examine what appre- 


henſion mankind make of it. Digby. 
Should I at large repeat 

The bead- roll of her vicious tricks, 

My poem would be too prolix. Prior. 


2. Of long duration. This is a very 


rare ſenſe. | 
If the appellant appoints a term too prol/ix, the 
Judge may then aſſign a competent term. Ay/ife. 
PROL1'x10Us. adj. | from prolix.] Dila- 
tory ; tedious, A word of Shakeſpeare's 

coining. | 

Lay by all nicety and prolixious bluſhes. Shakeſp. 
PROLIXITY. n. . | prolixite, French; 
from prolix.] Tediouſneſs; tireſome 

length ; want of brevity. 


It is true, without any ſlips of prolixity, or 


croſſing the plain highway of talk, that the good 
Anthonio hath loſt a ſhip. Shateſpeare. 

In ſome other paſſages, I may have, to ſhun 
prolixity, unawares ſlipt into the contrary extreme. 

| Ex Boyle. 

Elaborate and ſtudied prolixity in proving ſuch 
points as no body calls in queſtions FWaterliand. 

PROL1I'XLY. adv. | from prolix.] At great 
length; tediouſly. 

On theſe pro/ixly thankful ſhe enlarg'd. Dryden. 

PROLIXN ESS. 2. J. [from prolix.] Tedi- 
ouſneſs, 1 | 

PROLOCU'TOR. n. , [Latin.] The 
foreman ; the ſpeaker of a convocation. 

The convocation the queen prorogued, though 
at the expence of Dr. Atterbury's diſpleaſure, who 

was cefign'd their prolocutore SWifte 

PROLOCU'TORSHIP, #. J. [from prolo- 
cutor. ] The office or dignity of prolo- 
cutor. 

PROLOGUE. 2. J. [ gον .; prologue, 
French; prologus, Latin.] 

1. Preface; introduction to any diſcourſe 
or performance. 

Come, ſit, and a ſong. 

— Shall we clap into 't roundly, without hawk 
ing, or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoarſe, which are 
the only prolozues to a bad voice? Shakciprarce 

In her face excuſe 

Came prologue, and apology too prompt. Nfiltou. 
2. Something ſpoken before the entrance 

of the actors of a play. 

- If my death might make this iſland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingnets ; 

But mine is made the prolegue to their play. 

Shakeſpeares 

The peaking cornuto comes in the inſtant, after 

we had ſpoke the prologue of our comedy. Sha. 


| To Pro'LoGUE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To introduce with a formal preface. 
He his ſpecial nothing ever prolagues. Shabeſp. 
To PROLO'NG. v. a. [| prolonger, Fr. 
pro and longus, Latin. 
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. 
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| 


PRO 
1. To lengthen out; to continue; to 


draw out. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much. Milton. 

Th' unhappy queen with talk prolorg'd the night. 

Dryden. 
2. To put off to a diſtant time. 
To- morrow in my judgment is too ſudden; 
For I myſelf am not fo well provided, ; 
As elſe 1 would be were the day prolæng d. Shabeſp. 
ProroxGA'T1ON. 2. J. | prolongation, Fr. 
from prolong.] 
1. The act of lengthening. Z 

Nouriſhment in living creatures is for the pro- 

langatian of life. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Delay to a longer time. 

This ambaſſage concerned only the prolonghticn 

of days for pay ment of monies. Bacon's Henry VII. 
PRoLU'SION. 2. J. | proluſio, Lat.] Enter- 
tainments; performance of diverſion. 

It is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in 
the firſt book of his academical proluſions, relates 
of Suarez. Hakewill. 

PROMINENT. adj. [ prominens, Lat.] 
Standing out beyond the other part ; 
protuberant ; extant. 

Whales are deſcribed with two prominent ſpouts 
on their heads, whereas they have but one in 
the forchead terminating over the windpipe. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

She has her eyes ſo prominent, and placed ſo that 
ſhe can ſee better behind her than before her. More. 

Two goodly bowls of maſſy ſilver, | 
With figures prominent and richly wrought. Dryden. 

Some have their eyes ſtand fo preminent as the 
hare, that they can ſee as well behind as before 
them. Ray. 

PrRo'MINENCE. 
Pro'minency. from prominent.] Pro- 
tuberance ; extant part. 

It ſhows the noſe and eyebrows, with the promi- 
nencies and fallings in of the features. Addiſon. 

PROMISCUOUS. aj. ¶ promiſcuus, Lat.] 
Mingled; confuſed ; undiſtinguiſhed.. 

Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 
Premiſcuous from all nations. Milton's Paradiſe Leſte 

Promiſcuous love by marriage was reftrain'd. R2ſc. 

In ruſh'd at once a rude promiſcuous crowd 
The guards, and then each other overbear, 
And in a moment throng the theatre, 

No man, that conſiders the promiſcucus diſpen- 
ſations of God's providence in this world, can 
think it unreaſonable to conclude, that after this 
life good men ſhall be rewarded, and ſinners pu- 
ni ſhed. Tillotſon. 

The earth was formed out of that promiſcurms 
maſs of fand, carth, ſhells, ſubſiding from the 
water. | MWocdrvard. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, 
With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the level green. Popes 

A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous ſhoot. 

| | Pope. 
PrRoMi'sCUOUSLY, adv, [from promi/- 
cuous.] With confuſed mixture; indiſ- 
criminately. | 

We beheld where once ſtood Ilium, called Troy 
prenijcuoujly of Tros. Sandys's Journey. 

That generation, as the ſacred writer modeſtly 
expreſſes it, married and gave in marriage with- 
out diſcretion or decency, but premiſcucuſty, and 
with no better a guide than the impulſes of a bru- 
tal appetite. i MWuodebau d. 

Here might you ſee 
Barons. and peaſants on th' embattled field, 
In one huge heap, promiſcuouſly amaſt. 
Unaw'd by precepts human or divine, 


2 hi s * 


Like birds and beaſts promiſcuouſly they join. Pepe. 


PROMISE. 2. /. [ promifſum, Latin; 
promiſe, promeſſe, French. ] 

1. Declaration of ſome benefit to be con- 
ferred. 


3E 2 T ext 


n. . | prominentia, Lat. 


Dryden. : 
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1 2 minder. ; 0 
An admoniſher; à re b | 


3 Jour duty W . 
We _ a5 we ought to do without a 
4 L'Eſtrange. 


J promptitude, Fr. 
: Aan Neadineſs 3 


acquit 
ropmptere : 
, . E. 
Pro wPrITUD 
from fromprur, Latin. 
uickneſs. | = 
I 1 7 f. adv. don e Readi- 
: quickly; expeditioufiy. | 
+ 35 ant fo merchandite chearfully, premptly + | 
"i and the works of religion ilowly, it 
heart is not right with God. 
Tayler. 
Wp:. rx 555. 2. J. [from prompt. ] Readi- 
neſs; quickneſs; alacrity. 8 
7444 not this ſtop been given him by that acci- 
eta fcknets, his great courage and prom tneſs of 
> 1d would have carried him directly forward to the 
eme, til he had met him in the open plains 
er Perña. | South. 
Firm and rigid muſcles, ſtrong pulſe, activity, 
and premt trejs in animal actions, are ſigns of 
| MG. es Abulbnuct. 
be uPTURE. 1. /. [from prompr.] Sug- 
geſtion ; motion given by another; in- 
figation. A word not uſed. 
Though he hath fallen by promprure of the blood 
yet hath he in him ſuch a mind of honour, 
That had he twenty heads to tender down 
Us twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them up. 
Shakeſpeare. 
EP: upruUaRY. 2. J. | promptuaire, Er. 
| ;ranptuarium, Latin. ] A ſtorehouſe; 
a repoſitory; a magazine. g 
Thi: tratum is ſtill expanded at top, ſerving as 
the ſeminary or premptuary, that furniſheth forth 
matter for the formation of animal and vegetable 
nr Woodward. 
7; PROMU'LGATE. v. a. | Promulgo, 
Latin.] To publiſh; to make known | 


by open declaration. 

Thoſe albeit I know he nothing ſo much hateth 
a to promulgate, yet I hope that this will occaſion 
tm to put forth divers ether goodly works. Seu. 

Thoie, to whom he entruſted the romulgating of 
the goſpel, had far different inftrutions. 

Decay of Piety. 

t 12 certain laws, by virtue of any ſanction they 
receiie from the promulgated will of the legiſlature, 
fic nt a ſtranger, if by the law of nature every 
man hack ndt a per to puniſh offences againſt it. 

: Locke. 
FOMULGA TION. mn. J. [ promulgatio, 
Latin; from promulgate.) Publication; 
vpen exhibition. 

Hie ſteam and current of this rule hath gone 
e bath continued as long as the very promul- 
Lt of the goſpel, Hooker. 

External promulyation, or ſpeaking thereof, did 
er tie lame, in reſpect of the inward form 
un. White. 
55 wy fromulgation of the puniſhment will 
edel che zuniſhment, and anticipate the exe- 
cation. Scat b. 
Pov TOA“ TOR, 2. . from promulgate. | 
Publiſher ; open teacher. : 
How frourGleſs a calumny this is, 
tre lontity of the chriſtian religion, which ex- 
lde 212ud and falſekond; fo alſo from the deſign- 
Net and aims or its firſt {romulgators. 


7; P Decay of Picty. 
1 KOMU LGE. v. a. [from promulgo, 
ar. To promulgate; to publith ; tc 
teach openly, | 
by * 2 2 . 
TIM chief dengn of them is, to eſtabliſh the 
"age 4 16 reveiation in thoſe countries, wherc 
<3 . Promuigcd and propagated. Atterbury. 
oo kk. u. /. [from promulge. | 
liſher 3 promulgator, . 
e pregiiigers of our religion, .Jeſus Chriſt and 


and readiiyy 
is a gn that DIS 


appears from | 


PRO 


his apoſtles, raiſed men and womien from the dead, 
not once only, but often. b Atterbury. 
PRONA TOR. 2. J. In anatomy, a muſcle 
of the radius, of which there are two, 
that help to turn the palm downwards. 
5 5 Die. 
PRONE. adi. [ pronus, Latin. ] | 
1. Bending downward ; not erect. 
There wanted yet a creature not proze, 
And brute as other creatures, but indu'd 
With ſanctity of reaſon, might erect 
His ſtature, and upright with front ſerene 
Govern the reſt. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
2. Lying with the face downwards: con- 
trary to ſupine. 

Upon theſe three poſitions in man, wherein the 
ſpine can only be at right lines with thethigh, ariſe 
thoſe poſtures, f rene, ſupine, and erect. Brown. 

3. Precipitous; headlong ; going down- 
wards. 7 
Down thither prone in flight _ 
He ſpeeds, and through the vaſt ethereal ſky 
Sails between worlds. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
4. Declivous; floping. 
Since the floods demand, 
For their deſcent, a prove and ſinking land: 
Does not this due declivity declare 
A wiſe direQor's proyidential care? 
5. Inclined ; propenſe ; diſpoſed. 
commonly an ill ſenſe, 


Blackmares 


It has 


The labour of doing good, with the pleaſure | 


ariſing from the contrary, doth make men for the 
moſt part (lower to, the one and proner to the other, 
than that duty, preſcribed them by law, can pre- 
vail ſufficiently with them. | Hocker. 
Thoſe who are ready to confeſs him in judgment 
and profeſſion, are very frone to deny him in their 
doings- 5 Saut h. 
If we are frone to ſedition, and delight in change, 
there is no cure more proper than trade, which 
| ſupplies buſineſs to the active, and wealth to the 


indigent. Addiſex. 
Still rone to change, though till the ſlaves of 
ſtate. ; Pope. 


PROC“ NEN ESS. 7. /. from prone. 
1. The ſtate of bending downwards; not 
erectneſs. 

If erectneſs be taken, as it is largely oppoſed 
unto proneneſs, or the poſture of animals looking 
downwards, carrying their venters, or oppoſite part 
to the ſpine, directlj towards the earth, it may 
admit of queſtion. Brown's Vulgor Errours. 

2. The ſtate of lying with the face down- 
wards ; not ſupineneſs. 

3. Deſcent; declivity. 

4. Inclination; propenſion; diſpoſition to ill. 

The holy ſpirit ſaw that mankind is unto virtue 
hardly drawn, and that righteouſneſs is the lefs 
accounted of, by reaſon of the prexeneſs of our 
affections to that Which delighteth. Ticker. 

The foul being firſt from nothing brought, 
When God's grace fails her, doth to noching fall; 

And this declining fronenc/s unto nought, 

Is ev'n that fin that we are born withal. Dawics. 

He inſtituted this worſhip, becauſe of the car- 
nality of their hearts, and the proxene/s of the people 
to idolatry. Tillotſon. 

The proneneſs of good men to commiſerate want, 
in whatſoever ſhape it appears. Atterbury. 

How great is the preneneſs of our nature, to 
comply with this temptation Rogers. 


PaoNG. 7. J. | pronghen, Dutch, to 
ſqueeze. Minſbe au.] Afﬀork. 


The cooks make no more ado, but licing it 
into little gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and 


hang it in a furnace. Sandys. 
Whacum his ſea- coal preng threw by, 
And baſely turn d his back to fly. Hudibras. 


Be mindful, 
With iron teech of cakes and pcngs to move 
The cruſted carth. Dryden's Virgil's Georgicki. 


PRO 


| Pro'niITY. 2. /. [from prone.) Prone- 

neſs. A word not uſed. | 
Of this mechanick prenity, I do not fee any 

good tendency. More's Di vine Dialegucs. 


nomen, Latin. ] 
I, thou, he; we, ye, they, are names given to 
. Perſons, and uſed inſtead of their proper names, 
from whence they had the name of pronouns, as 
though they were not nouns themſelves, but uſed 
inſtead of nouns. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
To PRONOU'NCE. v. a. [ prononcery 
French; pronuncio, Latin. ] 
1. To ſpeak; to utter. 
He pronounced all theſe words unto me with his 
mouth. Feremiah, xxxvi. 185 
2. To utter folemn]y ; to utter confidently, 
She 
So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronzunce diſhonour of her. Sha. Henry VIII. 
1 have rencanced the word, faith the Lord. Jer. 
So was his will 
Prenounc'd among the gods. Milian. 
Sternly he pronunc'd the rigid interdiction. Milt. 
Abſalom pronounced à ſentence of death againſt 
his brother. Locte. 
3. To form or articulate by the organs of 
ſpeech. . 
Language of man pronounced 
By tongue of brute, and human ſenſe expreſs'd- 
Alion. 
Though diverſity of tongues continue, this would 
render the pronounc ing them eaſier. Helder. 
4. To utter rhetorically. yy 
To PRONOU'NCE. v. 2. To ſpeak with 


confidence or authority. 
How conſidently ſoever men pronounce of them- 


when they are moſt eager and unquiet; yet tis 
ſare this is far removed from the true genius of 
religion. Decay of Piety. 
Every fool may believe, and pronounce confi- 
dently; but wiſe men will, in matters of diſcourſe, 
conclude firmly, and in matters of fact, act ſurely. 
f South 3 Sermons. 

PrRoxou'NCER. 2. J [from prondunce. 

One who pronounces. 

The prenouncer thereof ſhall be condemned in 
expences. Ayliſte. 
PRON UN CIA“ TION. . J. [| pronunciatio, 
from pronuncio, Latin; pronunciation, 


French. ] 


1. Fhe act or mode of utterance. 

The deſign of ſpeaking being to communicate 
our thoughts by ready, eaſy, and graceful pronun- 
ciation, all kind of letters have been ſearched out, 
that were ſerviceable for the purpole. Holders 

It were ealy to produce thouſands of his veries, 
which are lame for want of half a foot, ſometiraes 
a whoie one, and which no pronunciation can make 
otherwiſe. Drydens 

2, That part of rhetorick which teaches 
to fpeak in publick with pleaſing utter- 
ance and praceful geſture. 

PROOF. 2. J. [from prove. ] 

1. Evidence; teſtimony ; convincing to- 
ken; convincing argument; means of 
conviction. 


That they all have always ſo teſtified, I ſee not ” 


how we ſhould poſſibly with a proof more paipable 
than this. Hecker. 

This has neither evidence of truth, nor ef 
ſufficient to give it warrant. Iraker. 


Though the manner of their trials mould be 
altered, yet the proof of every thing muſt needs be 


by the teſtimony of ſuch perſons as che pa dies 

ſhall produce. S; enjere 
That which I ſhall report will bear no credit, 

Were not the pres, io high. Sbaeſp. ares 
One ſoul in both, whereof good prof 

Ailton. 


This day affords. 
Things 


PRO NOV“ N. 2. /. ¶ pronom, French; pro- 


ſelves, and believe that they are then moſt pious, 
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PRO 


Things of ſeveral kinds may admit and require 
feverat 1orts of proofs, ail which may be good in 
their kind. And therefore nothing can be more 
irrational than for a man to doubt of, or deny the 
truth of auy thing, becauſe it cannot be made 
out, by ſuch kind of pr-of5 of which the nature 
of ſuch a thing is not capable. They ought not 
to expect either ſenſible proof, or demonſtration of 
ſuch matters as are not capable of ſuch proofs, 
ſuppoling them to be true. Wilkins. 
I his, vers d in death, th' infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof fulſill d their common fates. 
| Dryden. 
Thoſe intervening ideas, which ſerve to ſhew 
the agreement of any two others, are called prof. 
| Locke. 
2. Teſt; trial; experiment. 
Retire or taſte thy folly, and learn by pref, 
Hell- born! not to contend with ſpirits of heay'n. 
Milton. 
Samſon, | 
This day to Dagon is a ſolemn feaſt : 
Thy ſtrength they know ſurpaſſing human race, 
And now ſome publick prof thereof require 
To honour this great feaſt. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
When the imagination hath contrived the frame 
of ſuch an inſtrument, and conceives that the 
event muſt infallibly anſwer its hopes, yet chen 
does it ſtrangeiy deccive in the prof. Wilkins. 
Gave, while he taught, and edify'd the more, 
Becaule he thew'd, by proof, twas eaſy to be poor. 
Dryden. 
My paper gives a timorous writer an opportunity 


of putting his abilities to the proof. Addiſon. 
Here for ever muſt ] ſtay, 
Sad grogf how well a lover can obey. Popes 


3. Firm temper; impenetrability ; the 
ſtate of being wrought and hardened, 
till the expected ſtrength is found by 


trial to be attained. 
Add pref unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy bleſſings ſteel my lance's point. Sha. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 
"Keen be my ſabre, and of prosf my arms; 
I aſk no other bleſſing of my ſtars. Dryden. 
See arms of proof, both for myſelf and thee; 
Chuſe thou the beſt. Dryden. 
4. Armour hardened till it will abide a 


certain trial, 
He Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in presf, 
Confronted him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
5. In printing, the rough draught of a 
ſheet when firſt pulled. 
PRoor. adj. [This word, though uſed as 
an adjective, 1s only elliptically put for 


of provf id | 
1. Impenetrable; able to reſiſt. | 
Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and 
fight : 
With hearts more proof than ſhields. Shak:ſpeares 
Opportunity 1 here have had 
To try thee, lift thee, and confeſs have found thee 
Prof againſt all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton's Paradiſe Regain d. 
He paſt expretiion lov'd, 
Progf to diſdain, and not to be remov'd. Dryden. 
When the mind is thoroughly tinQured, the 
man will be prof againſt all oppoſitions. Coll'er. 
Guiltleſs of hate, and proof againſt deſire ; 
That all things weighs, and nothing can admire. 
; Dryden. 
When a capuchin, thought prof againit bribes, 
had undertaken to carry on the work, he died a 
little after. Addison. 


2. It has either zo or again before the 


power to be reſiſted. 
Imagin d wiſe, 
Conſtant, mature, proof againf? all aſſaults. Milton. 
Deep in the ſnowy Alps, a lump of ice 
By froſt was harden'd to a mighty price; 
Preof to the ſun it now ſecurely lies, 
And the warm dog- ſtar's hotteſt rage defies, Addije 


PRO 
To make him proof againſt the burning ray, 
His teraples with celettial ointment wet. Addiſon. 
Proo'FLESS. adj. [from prof.] Un- 
proved ; wanting evidence. 

Some were ſo manifeſtly weak and prorfleſs, that 
he muſt be a very courteous adverſary, that can 
grant theme Boyle. 

To Prop. v. a. [ proppen, Dutch. ] 

1. To ſupport by placing ſomething un- 

der or againſt. 
What we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prop, or bind, 

One night derides. Milton. 

2. To ſupport by ſtanding under or againſt. 

Like theſe, earth unſupported keeps its place, 
Though no fixt bottom preps the weighty mals. : 

Creech. 

Eternal ſnows the growing maſs ſupply, 

Till the bright mountains prop th' incumbent ſky ; 
As Atlas fix d each hoary pile appears. Pope. 
3. To ſuſtain; to ſupport. 

The nearer I find myſelf verging to that period, 
which is to be labour and ſorrow, the more 1 prop 
myſelf upon thoſe few ſupports that are left me. 

. Popes 
PROP. 2. J. ¶ proppe, Dutch.] A ſupport; 
a ſtay; that on which any thing reits. 

The boy was the very ſtaff of my age, my very 

prope | Shakeſps 
Tou take my houſe, when you do take the prop 

That doth ſuſtain my houſe ; you take my lite, 

When you do take the means whereby I live. Sha. 

Some plants creep along the ground, os wind 
about other trees or props, and cannot ſupport 
themſelves. | Bacon. 

That he might on many preps repoſe, 

He ſtrengths his own, and who his part did take. 


Daniel. 
Again, if by the body's prop we ſtand, 
If on the body's life, her life depend, 
As Meleager's on the fatal brand, 
The body's good ſhe only would intend. Davics. 
Faireſt unſupported flower 
From her beſt prop ſo far. Mil:on. 


The current of his vict'ries found no ſtop, 
Till Cromwell came, his party's chieteſt prop. 
VMaller. 
*Twas a conſiderable time before the great frag- 
ments that fell reſted in a firm poſture; for the 
preps and ſtays, whereby they lcancd one upon 
another, often failed, Burnet. 
| The props return 725 
Into thy houſe, that bore the burden'd vines. Dry. 
Had it been poſſible to find out any real and firm 
foundation for Arianiim to reſt upon, it would 
never have been left to ſtand upon artificial props, 
or to ſubſiſt by ſubtlety and management. Waterland. 
PROPAGABLE. adj. [from propagate. 
Such as may be ſpread ; ſuch as may 
be continued by ſucceſſion. 
Such creatures as are produced cach by its pecu- 
liar ſeed, conſtitute a diſtin propagable ſort of 
creatures. Beyle. 


To PRO PAGATE. v. a. | prepago, Lat.] 
1. To continue or ſpread by generation 


or ſucceſſive production. 
All that I eat, or drink, or ſhall beget, : 
Is propagated curle ! Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Is it an eider brother's duty ſo 
To propagate his family and name; . 
You would not have yours die and buried with you ? 
Otæuay. 
From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound ; 
For echo hunts along, and propagates the ſound, þ 
Dryden. 
2. To extend; to widen. 
I have upon a high and pleaſant hill 
Feign'd fortune to be thron'd: the baſe o' th“ 
mount, 
Is rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the boſom of this ſphere 


PRO 


3. To carry on 


from place to Place, 1 


Some have thought the Propagating of wt. eli 
by arms not only lawful, but meritorious, os Cap! 

Who are thoſe that truth muſt Shae oP Wy In! 
Within the confines of my father“ CE: o 

Thoſe who ſeek truth only, and "YH Pia reo 
gate nothing elſe, freely expoſe their pr. . Pro! 
the teſt. Pc fis u & 

Becauſe denſe bodies conſerve their ky Lal u- 

time, and the denſeſt bodies conſerve their þ Ar. 1. > 
longeſt, the vibrations of their parts ate f Pole thit 
nature; and therefore may be e "0 Fo 
ſolid fibres of uniform denſe matter to A r necei 
tance, for conveying into the bra'n the imprelüg to n 
made upon all the organs of ſenſe, fas 0 
4. To encreaſe; to promote. 9 ve ee 

Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my beg 
Which thou wilt propagate, to hive then _ a! 
With more of thine. "ES to rei 

Sooth'd with his future fare, bb 1 26 
And pleas'd to hear his pr: Fagated name. Dede. ; 
5. To generate. 75 8 

Superſtitious notions, prepagared In fangs. re * 

hardly ever totally eradicated. Clarita 4 Ho 
7o PRO PAOGATE. v. 2. To have off pic to ove 

No neca that thou Ss, 
Should'ſt propagate, already infinite, 2. Nat 
And through all numbers abf flute, though one., Bus 
5 N . zun dt 
PRO AGATTION. 2. /. [ propagatis, . iton- 
propagation, French; from prepaga ] 115 
Continuance or diffuſion by generafſen [563 
or ſucceſſive production. 3 
: Men have fouls rather by creation tian p- op! P KJ Fl 
rin. | hes Pius, 
There are other ſecondary ways of the . 1, Pecu 
tion of it, as lying in the ſame bed War, 
There is not in all nature any ſpontavu; _—_ 
generation, but all come by propagatitn, wid n 28 
chance hath not the leaſt part. . 3 
Old ſtakes of olive trees in plants revive; dee Bra 
But nobler vines by propagation thrive, Dat os * 
PRO PAGA “TOR. 1. J. [from propagate.] \ Mer 
1. One who continues by ſucceflive pro- ment, v 

duction. proper t. 
2. A ſpreader; a promoter. m_— 

Socrates, the greateſt propaga!or of morale, 2 
and a martyr for the unity of the Godhend, wi dich! 
ſo famous for this talent, that he gained the Forts 
name of the Drole. Aiors moms 

To Piozel. v. a. | propeiis, Lat.] To 0 e 
drive forward. 5 For that 

Avicen witneſſes the blood to be frothy t= Dufte 

propelled out of a vein of the breatt. Harovy: beures, a 

This motion, in ſome human creatures, my te aem't ret 
weak in reſpect to the viſcidity t what is taken, Outws 
ſo as not to be able to prope? it. . and its 

That overplus of motion would bet). ene a0 A rnſeca 
languid to propel fo vaſt and ponderdus 4 94); is 6251s of 
that prodigious velocity. Aa Ewe 

To PROPE ND. v. #. [propende, Lain; 8 4 
r Go 


to hang forwards.] 10 incline to any 
part; to be diſpoſed in favour of at 


thing. A 
My ſprightly brethren, I pripens es I» dien do 
In reſolution to keep Helen till. DR EL (Kür 
PROPENDENCY. . /. [from projet: - 3. One's 
1. Inclination or tendency of ceire tbe pol 
any thing. | ; Per. 
2. [From propendo, Latin, to weigh. RW T} 
Preconſideration; attentive del at 
. er YOUT 
tion ; perpendency. ; * 50 55 
An act above the animal actings, which = Sake. 
tranſient, and admit not of that _ With f me 
prapendency of actions. 4 1 
PRO E NSE. nj. [ propen/us, 25 / Br: wait 
5 5 5 8 6 d lea 
clined; diſpoſed. It 1 | "A 
Won 


; 


To prepagate their fates, Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
" | 


good and bad. 


PRO 


inclinable to holineſs, be 
en, propenſe and inclinab 5 
= 5 25 2 rather than carried — ” 
_ I have brought ſcandal 


: | ough before 
-cble hearts, þropenſe enough ene 
| jenna or fall off, and join with idols. Milton. 
peo E' xsIOx- J . , [ Prepenſion, Fr. 
Ipaork'xsIT x. propenſio, Latin; from 
rrofpenſe. ] | 
<2 7 — F - 1 * | 
1. Moral inclination 3 diſpoſition to any 
thing good Or bad. 
” -iſcarriages might eſcape, rather through 
ie of Rate, than any propenſity of myſelf 
fo injuricuſacſss King Charles. 
50 forcibie are our propenſions to mutiny, that 
ve ecually take occaſions from benefits or injuries, 
1 Government of the Tongue. 
let there be but propenſity, and bent of will 
ion, and there will be ſedulity and indefa- 


\ ome m 


to re! : 
tic able induſtry. 2 : South. 
j: requires a oritical nicety to find out the genius 
L'* Eftrange. 


or the? oper ſe00s of a child. 3 
The natural propen/tony and the inevitable occa- 
Gons of complaint, accidents of fortune. 7. emples 
lle 2fifts us with a meaſure of grace, ſufficient 

ty orer- balance the corrupt propenſity of the will. 
Regers. | 


3 


2. Natural tendency. 

Bee, that of themſelves have no propenſſons to 
any detorminate place, do nevertheleſs move con- 
tan ond ferpetnally one way. Digby. 

Ius great attrition muſt produce a great pro- 
ti the futieſcent alkaline condition of the 
tülds. Arbuthnot, 


PROPER. adj. [| Propre, French ; pro- 
pria:, Latin. | | 

1. Peculiar; not belonging to more; not 
common. 

A: for the virtues that belong unto moral 
lebte ulneſs and honeſty of life, we do not men- 
| ton them, becauſe they are not proper unto 
ctriglan men as they are chriſtian, but do con- 
cern them az they are men. Huclber. 

Men of l-arning hold it for a lip in judg- 
ment, when offer is made to demonſtrate that as 
to one thing, which reaſon findeth com- 
mon unto many. TE Hocker. 

No jene the precious joys conceives, 
Which in her private contemplations be; 

Fur then the raviſh'd ſpirit the ſenſes leaves, 
Han ber own pow'rs, and preper actions free. 

Davies. 
Of nought no creature ever formed ought, - 
For 1Þ4t is proper to th' Almighty's hand. Davies. 
_ Vafreſnuy's rules, concerning the poſture of the 
824725, are a,moſt wholly proper to painting, and 
enn trat ary compariſon with poetry. Dryden. 


» 


ad it; en operations, proceeding from powers 
« 7.nMecu and proper to itfelf, which become alſo |. 
6:45 of Its contemplation, are the original of all | 
kauledze. Locke. 
ler profeſſed themſelves ſervants of Jehovah 
weir God, in a relation and reſpc& peculiar and 
ter d themſelves. 

Noting an individual. 
/ name may become common, when 
++" 19 lereral beings of the ſame kind; as 
| e Mattis. 
. Ji.e5 own, It is joined with any of 


1 
— 


ne N 10 oor © y 
pelietuves : as, my proper, their pro- 

per, 

vn The bloody hook of law 

102 9:8 your{elf read in the bitter letter, | 

Aer jour own fone « » 

= 5 Ry a le; yea, though eur proper ſon 

u your action. Sgabeſpcare's Othello. 


, Court tie age 
Wit ſo meu het of your pr 
d ol Your Proper rage. Waller. 


on W j 7 * wy 7 . : * 
in * ba all voted axioms. Glundille's Sepſis. 
INGTY Ley *(F*'v 
eee the diff "rence at yeur proper com, 
wd due valour and au empty boaſt. D yen. 


\ 
g 


PrRo'PERNESS. 2. /. [from proper. ] 


2. Tallneſs. 


PROPERTY. . J [from proper. ] 
1. Peculiar quality. 


014d objects, that are extrinſecal to the mind, | 2, Quality; diſpoſition. 
"Tis conviction, not force, that muſt induce | 


Nelſun. 3. Right of poſleflion. 


4. Poſſeſſion held in one's own right. 


W as b 
% nught determine it, our proper concep- | $. The thing poſſeſſed. 


PRO 


4. Natural; original. 
In our proper motion we aſcend 
Up to our native ſeat. Milton, 
5. Fit; accommodated ; adapted ; ſuit- 


able; qualified. 

In Athens all was pleaſure, mirth, and play, 
All proper to the ſpring, and ſprightly May. Dryd. 

He is the only proper perſon of all others for an 
epic poem, who, to his natural endowments of 
a. large invention, a ripe judgment, and a ſtrong 
memory, has joined the knowledge of the liberal 
arts. Dryden. 


In debility, from great loſs of blood, wine and | 
all aliment that is eafily ailimilated or turned into | 


blood, are preper ; for blood is required to make 
blood. Arbuthnot. 
6. Exact; accurate; juſt, 
7. Not figurative. | 
Thoſe parts of nature, into which the chaos 
was divided, they fignified by dark names, which 
we have expreſſed in their plain and proper terms. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
8. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify, mere; 
pure, 
See thyſelf, devil; 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. HShakcjpeare's King Lear. 
9. [ Profre, French.) Elegant; pretty. 
Moſes was a proper child. Hebretus, xi. 23. 


10. Tall; luſty; handſome with bulk. 
A low word. 


At laſt ſhe concluded with a ſigh, thou watt the | 


proper ei man in Italy. Shakeſpeare. 
A preper goodly tox was carrying to execution. 
| L' Eftrange. 
PROPERLY. adv. [from proper. ] 
1. Fitly ; ſuitably. 
2. In a ſtrict ſenſe. 
What dies but what has life 
And fin ? the body preperly hath neither. Milton. 
The miſeries of life are not properly owing to 
the unequal diſtribution of things. Sæbift. 
There is a ſenſe in which the works of every 


man, good as well as bad, are properly his own. 
Rogers. 


1. The quality of being proper. 
What ſpecial property or quality is that, which 


being no where found but in ſermons, maketh them 
eſtectual to ſave ſouls ? Hecker. 


A ſecondary eſſential mode, is any attribute of a 


thing, which is not of primary conſideration, and 
is called a property. Watts. 


aſſent ; and fure the logick of a conquering ſword 
has no great property that way; filence it may, 
but convince it cannot. Decay of Piety. 

It is the property of an old ſinner to find delight 
in reviewing his own villanies in others. South. 


Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
the inheritance of rule over men, and property in 
things, ſprung from the ſame original, and were to 
deſcend by the ſame rules. Locke. 

Property, whoſe original is from the right a man 
has to uſe any of the inferior creatures, for ſub- 
ſiſtence and comfort, is tor the ſole advantage of 
the proprietor, ſo that he may even deſtroy the 
thing that he has property in. Locke. 


For numerous bleſſings yearly ſhow 'r d, 
And property with planty crown'd, 


Accept our pious praiſe. Dryden. 
Tis a thing impoſſivie 
I ſhould love thee but as a property. Shoteſpeare. 


PRO 


where liberty runs ſo high, where property is tb 

well ſecured. Sift. 
6. Nearneſs or right. I know not which 

is the ſenſe in the following lines, 

Here I difclaim al: my paternal care, 

Propinquity, and property of blood, 

And as a ſtranger to my heart and me, 

Hold thee. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
7. Something uſeful; an appendage: a 


theatrical term. 
1 will draw-a bill of properties, ſuch as our play 
Wants. Sheheſpeares 
The purple garments raiſe the lawyer's fees, 
High pomp and Rate are uſeful properties. Dryden. 
Greeniicid was the name of the property man in 
that time, who furniihed implements for the actors. 
ö Popes 
8. Proferiy for propriety. Any thing pe- 
culiarly adapted. Not uſed. 
Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, ſmooth- 
nass and property, in quickneſs and brigtneſs. Camd. 
To PROPERTY. wv. a. from the noun, } 
1. To inveſt with qualities. 
His rear'd arm 
Creſted the world; his voice was property*d 
As all the tuned ſpheres, SH ſp. Ant. and Clerpats 
2. To ſeize or retain as ſomething owned, 


priate; to hold. This word is not 


now uſed in either meaning. 
His large fortune” 
Subdues and pryprrties to his love and tendance 
All ſorts of hearts. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
They have here propertied me, keep me in dark- 
neſs, and do all chey can to face me out of my 


wits. | Shakeſpearce 
I am too highborn to be propertied, 
To be a ſecondary at controul, Shakeſpeares- 


Pro'eHas1s. 2. J. [ru] In medi- 
eine, a foreknowledge of diſeaſes. 
PRO HEC Y. 2. . [veosrli; prophetie, 
French.] A declaration of ſomething 
to come; prediction. | 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shakeſp- - 
Poets may boaſt 
Their work ſhall with the world remain 
Both bound together, live or die, 
The verſes and the propheſy. Waller. - 


Pro'PHESIER., 2. J. from propheſy.] One 

who propheſies. 

To PROPHESY. v. @. | 

1, To predict; to foretel! ; to prognoſti- 
cate. 


Miſerable England, 
I prothefy the f:arful'ſt time to thee, 
That ever wretched age hath look'd upon. Shakſpe 
I hate him, for he doth not propheſy good, but 
evil. I Kings. 
The Lord ſent me to prophejy, againſt this houie, 
all the words that ye have heard. Fer. xXxvi. 12. 
2. To foreſhow. 
Methought thy very gait did propheſy 
A royal nobleneſs. Shakjpeare's King Lear: - 
To PRO'PHESY, H. . 
1. To utter predictions. 
Strange ſcreams of death, 
And propheſying with accents terrible 
Of dire combuſtion. Shabeſpeares 
Receiv'd by thee, I propheſy, my rhimes, 
Mix'd with thy works, their life no bounds ſha!l 
ſee. | Tickel. 
2. To preach. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 
Propheſy unto the wind, propheſy fon of man. 
; Exzchiet. 
TI he elders of the Jews builded, and proſpered 
through the prophc/ying of Haggai. Ezra, vi. 14% 
PROPHET. a. /. [ prophete, French; 
 mguPiThce | | 
1. One who tells future events; a pre- 


No wonder ſuch men are true to a government, 
4 


. diQer; a foreteller. | 
| Ev'ry 


or in which one has a right; to appro- 
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PRO 
Ev'ry flower 

Did as a prophet weep what it foreſaw, 

In Hector's wrath. Shaketp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Jeſters oft prove prophers. Shateſp. King Lear. 
O prepher of glad tidings ! finiſher 

Of utmoſt hope! | 

He lov'd fo faſt, 

As if he fear'd cach day wou'd be her laſt; 

Joo true a pr9 het to foreſee the fate, 

That ſhould fo ſoon divide their happy ſtate. Dryd. 

God, when he makes the prophet, does not 
unmake the man. | Lac Rc. 
2. One of the ſacred writers empowered 

by God to diſplay futurity. 

His champions are the frephers and apoſtles. 

Ha keſteare. 

It builceth her faith and religion upon the 

ſacred and canonical ſcriptures of the holy prophets 
ant apoities, at upon hei main and prime founda- 
tiyn. | IWhite. 
PROC PET ESS. x. . | propheteſſe, French; 
from prophet.) A woman that foretells 
future events. 

He ſhall ſplit thy very heart with ſorrow, 

And ſay poor Marg'1et was a prophetcls. Shakeſps 
That it is confonant to the Werd of God, fo in 

finging to anſwer, the practice of Miriam the s- 

Phetcſs, when the anſwercd the men in her ſong, 

will approve. Peacham. 
It my love but once were crown'd, 

Fair prophete/s, my grief would ccaſe. 
PRO HET TIC. adj. | Frophetique, Fr. 
ProrHe TICAL, from prophet. | 
1. Foreſceing or foretelling future events. 

Say, why 

Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way, 

With ſuch prophetick greeting? Shakeſp. Macheth. 
The counſel of a wiſe and then prophetical friend 

was forgotten. ben. 

Some perfumes procure prophetical dreams. Bac. 

Till old experience do attain | 

To ſomething like prephetick ſtrain. Mon, 
Some famous prophetick pictures repreſent the 

fate of England by a mole, a creature blind and 
buſy, ſmooth and deceitful, continually working 
under ground, but now and then to be diſcernediin 
the ſurface. Stilling fleet. 

No arguments made a ſtronger impreſſion on 

theſe Pagan converts, than the predictions relating 
to our Saviour in thoſe old ęrepbetick writings de- 
paſited among the hands of the greateſt enemies 


Milton. 


Prior. 


to chriſtianity, and owned by them to have been 


extant many ages before his appearance. Addiſon. 
2. It has of before the thing foretold. 

The more I know, the more my fears augment, 

And fears are oft prot hetick of th' event. 


PrRoPHE TICALLY. adv. from prophe- 
tical.] With knowledge of futurity ; 
in manner of a prophecy. 

He is ſo propbetically proud of an heroical 
cudgelling, that he raves in ſaying nothing. Shak. 
This great ſucceſs among Jews and Gentiles, 
part of jt hiſtorically true at the compiling of thele 
articles, and part of it f rophetically true then, and 
fulfilled afterward, was a moſt effectual argument 
to give authority to this faith. Hammond. 
She ſigh'd, and thus propbetically ſpoke. Dryden. 

To PRO'PHETIZE, v. 2. ¶ prophetiſer, Fr. 
from prophet.) To give predictions. 
Not in uſe. _ 

Nature elſe hath conference 

With profound ſleep, and fo doth warning ſend 
By prophetizing dreams. Daniel's Civil War. 
ROPHYLA'CTICK. 
from TepuMzioov.] Preventive; pre- 
ſervative. | 

Medicine is diſtributed into pret bylacticꝭ, or the 
art of preſerving health ; and therapeutick, or the 
art of reſtoring health. Watts. 

Paor IN GuIT Y. 2. J. [ propinguitas, Lat.] 

1. Nearneſs; proximity; neighbourhood. 


4 


Dryden. 


{ 


adj. | neduraxinic, | 


' 


PRO 


They draw the retina nearer to the cryſtalline 
humour, and by their relaxation ſuffer it to return 
to its natural diſtance according to the exigency of 
the object, in reſpect of diſtance or propingyity. Ray. 

2. Nearneſs of time. ; 

Thereby was declared the propinguity of their de- 
ſolations, and that their tranquillity was of no 
longer duration, than thoſe ſoon decaying fruits of 
ſummer. | | Browns 

3. Kindred; nearneſs of blood. 

Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinguity, and property of blood, 

And as a ſtranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. Shabeſpearc's King Lear. 

PROPITIABLE.: adj. [from propitzate. | 
Such as may be 1aduced to favour ; ſuch 
as may be made propitious. 


To PROPFTIATE. v. a. [ propitio, Lat.] 
To induce to favour ; to gain; to con- 
ciliate; to make propitious. 

You, her prieſt, declare 
What off rings may propitiate the fair, 

Rich or:ent pearl, bright ſtones that ne'er decay, 
Or polith'd lines which longer laſt than they. 
Waller. 
They believe the affairs of human life to be 
managed by certain ſpirits under him, whom they 
endeavour to propitiate by certain rites. Stilling fleets 

Vengeance ſhall purſue the inhuman coaſt, 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghoſt, Dryden. 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 

The god propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. Pope. 
PROPITIATTIONH. 2. J. | propiciation, Fr. 
from propitiare.] | 

1. The act of making propitious. 


2. The atonement ; the offering by which 


propitiouſneſs is obtained. 
He is the propitiation for the ſins of the whole 
world. 1 Jobn. 
PROPITIA TOR. #. . [from Propitiate.] 
One that propitiates. | 
PROPI TIATORY. adj. | propiciatoire, Fr. 
from propitiate.] Having the power to 
make propitious. 

Is not this more than giving God thanks for their 
virtues, when a propitiatory ſacrifice is offered for 
their honour ? Stilling flects 

PRO TiOUs. adj. | profitius, Latin; pro- 
price, French.) Favourable ; kind. 

T' aſſuage the force of this new flame, 

And make thee more propitious in my need, 
I mean to ſing the praiſes of thy name. Spenſer. 
Let not my words offend thee, 
My Maker, be prepiticus while I ſpeak ! 

Indulgent god! propitious pow'r to Troy, 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to deſtroy. Dryden. 

Would but thy ſiſter Marcia be propiticus 
To thy friend's vows. Addifon's Cato. 

Ere Phebus roſe, he had implor'd | 
Propiticus heav'n. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

ProertTIOUSLY. adv. | from propitious | 
Favourably; kindly. 

So when a muſe propitiouſly invites, 

Improve her favours, and indulge her flights. Rc. 
ProPI'TIOUSNESS. 2. J | from propitious.] 
Favourableneſs ; kindneſs. 

All theſe joined with the repiticuſueſs of climate 
to that ſort of tree and the length of age it ſhall 
ſtand and grow, may produce an oak. Temple. 

PrRoPLA'sM. 2. 7. [22 and R. 
Mould; matrix. 

Thoſe ſhells ſerving as proplaſms or moulds to 
the matter which ſo filled them, limited and deter- 
mined its dimenſions and figure. WMoodabard. 

PROPLA'STICE. n./. [ven The 
art of making moulds for caſting. 

PROoO“ NEN T. 7. / | from proponens, Lat.] 
One that makes a propoſal, or lays 
down a poſition, 


Milton. 


PRO 
For myſterious things of faith rely 
On the proponent, heaven's authority, Dun 
PROPO RTION. 1. /. [ Propurticy 1 
proportio, Lat.] OY 
1. Comparative relation of one thin 
another; ratio. i 0 
Let any man's wiſdom getetnuin 
the territory, and increaſing the numb-r f inkal 
ants, what proportion is requiſite to the 8 
a region in ſuch a manner, that the e e 
neither too narrow for tlioſe whom it eth 
nor capable of a greater multitule. 5% 
By proportion to theſe rules, we may be 
the obligation that lies upon all ſorts 5 ety 
perſons. Tas 
Things nigh equivalent and neightyring gi. | 
By lot are parted ; but high heav'y th, 1 
In equal balance weigh'd gaintt earth aud del 
Flings up the adverſe ſcale, and fun; prigerin 
. tim, 


gaz. 


e by leflexing 


1. Settled relation of comparative 
tity ; equal degree. 

Greater viſible good does not always raiſe mer'y 
defires, in proporticn to the greatnet: it is eck. 
ledged to have, though every little trouble fern; 
on work to get rid of it. Jak 

He muſt be little ſkilied in the wats, vi, 
thinks that men's talking much or liste hal 244 
proporticn only to their knowledge. 

Several nations are recovered out of their g. 
rance, in proportion as they converſe more o: gf 
with thoſe of the reformed churches 41 1 

In proportion as this reſolution grew, the terra 
before us ſeemed to vaniih. Taue. 

3. Harmonick degree. 
His volant touch 
Inſtinct through all P, low and bigh, 
Fled, and purſu'd tranſverſe the reionaat fue. 
M. 
4. Symmetry; adaptation of one to an- 

Other. 

Meaſure is that which perfe&eth all rg, be. 
cauſe every thingsis for ſome end; neither ca tun 
thing be available to any end, which is nt pn. 
portionable thereunto: and to propercicy a we 
exceſſes as defects, are oppolite. liabe. 

It muſt be mutual in proporticn due 
Giv'n and receiv'd. Mule. 

No man of the preſent age is equal in the ſreagt 
proportion and knitting of his limbs, to tle Hereals 
of Farneſe. Heer. 

The proportions are ſo well obſerves, that 9. 
thing appears to an advantage, or diitinguithes et 
above the reſt, | Acad. 

Harmony, with ev'ry grace, 
Plays in the fair proportions of her face, Mi. Gor 
5. Form; ſize. Le 

All things receiv'd, do ſuch freportien take, ; 

As thoſe things have, wherein they are receiv'dj 

So little glaſſes little faces make, A 

And narrow webs on narrow frames are er v 2 

To PROPORTION, L. & | frof9ri9n 

French; from the noun. ] 


1. To adjuſt by comparative relation. 
Till body up to ſpirit work, in bounds 
Prepo: tion d to each Kind. - 
In the loſs of an object, we do not pres” 
grief to the real value it bears, but 20 . 0 
fancies ſet upon it. . 
2. To form ſymmetrically.  _ 2 
Nature had proper:ioned her W. us 1 
quickly to be diſcovered by the ſenlc- LE an 
ther ſeemed not to make up that harm 12 
Cupid delights in. - 
PRoOPORTIONABLE. 4%. [rom Fn 
' zicn.] Adjuſted by comparative le. 
tion; ſuch as is fit. 3 
His commandments are not gr ebe gf. 
he offers us an aſſiſtance /- tinalle to ls 
culty. a 
It was enlivened 


62! 
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PRO 
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utnpete, aſſiſted with a proportionable 3 of 
ther inſtruments» __ i 
Propo'RTIONABLY- ady, ¶ from propor 
712. According to proportion; accord- 
i comparative relation. _ 
ng n 5058 to examine all the grounds of 
: : ability; and upon a due balancing the whole, 
2 10 cet re it proportianably to the S 
Woes Oe” w is of probability, on one 11 
or the greater grounds of p 75 s 


' 3 
7 1 of a great thing are great, and there 
TY A nabiy large eſtates in a large country. 
EEE. 1 * Arbuthnot. 
Thouzh religion be more eminently neceſſary to 
thoſe in ſtations ot authority, yet —_ 3 
are 21% erti;rably conducive to publick * S in 
every inferior relation. ogers. 
0 pORTIONAL. 7 
5 from proportion. ] Having a ſettled 
comparative relation 3 having a certain 
degree of any quality compared with 


ſomething elſe, 
The ſerpent lives, | 

Lives, as thou ſaid'ſt, and gains to live as man 
Hirher degree of life, inducement ſtrong 
To us, as likely taſting to attain 
pu gortiaral aſcent, which cannot 1 
Bui to be gods or angels. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Pour numbers are ſaid to be proportional, when 
the Grſt containeth, or is contained by the ſecond, 
a: often as the third containeth, or is contained by 
the töurth. Cocker. 

if light be ſwifter in bodies than in vacuo, in 
the proportion of the fines which meaſure the re- 
faction of the bodies, the forces of the bodies to 
re2:8 and teſract light, are very nearly proportional 
to the denſities of the ſame bodies. Newton. 

ProroRTIONA LITT. 2. /. [from propor- 

tieral,] The quality of being propor- 
tional, 

All ſenſe, as grateful, dependeth upon the equality 
or the preportiorality of the motion or impreſſion 


made, Grews 
| ProroRTIONALLY. adv. [from propor- 
ticnal.] In a ſtated degree. : 


If theſe circles, whilſt their centres keep their 
eiftznces and poſitions, could be made leſs in 
diameter, their interfering one with another, and 
by conſequence the mixture of the heterogeneous 
days, would be proprrticnally diminiſhed. Newton. 

P2020 RTIONATE. adj. [from proportion. 
Adjuſted to ſomething elſe, according to 
a certain rate or comparative relation. 
_ The connection between the end and any means 
1; de quate, but between the end and means propsr- 
tihrate. Grezw. 

The uſe of ſpectacles, by an adequate connection 
&f truths, gare men occation to think of micro- 
le pes and teleſcopes ; but the invention of burning 
balles depended on a proportionate z for that figure, 
vhich contracts the tpecies of any body, that. is, 
the rays by which it is ſeen, will, in the ſame pro- 
ation, contract the heat wherewith the rays are 
accompanied. Grew's Caſimol. 

In the ſtate of nature, one man comes by no 
abiolute power to uſe a criminal according to the 
Fetten or heats of his own will; but only to retri. 
bute to him, ſo far as conſcience dictates, what is 


are to his tranſgreſſion. Locke. 
% PROPORTIONATE, . 4. from yropor- 


lien.] To adjuſt according to ſettled 
rates to ſomething elſe. 


Pos paralleliſm and due properticnated inclination 
OM of the earth, More's Divine Dialogues. 
3 As: ingle particle hath an innate gravi- 
wa * ward all others, proportionated by matter 
8 , "ance, ic evidently appears, that the out- 
an es; of th chaos would neceſſarily tend in- 
aa ad deſcend from all quarters towards the 
- * of the whole ſpace. Bentley's Sermons. 
PORTIONATENESS,/ 1. . {from pro- 
Vor. Il. | 


adj. [ proportionel, Fr. 


* 


PR O 


Fortionate.] The ſtate of being by 
compariſon adjuſted. 

By this congruity of thoſe faculties to their 
proper objects, and by the fitneſs and proportionate- 
neſs of theſe objective impreſſions upon their re- 
ſpeQive faculties, accommodated to their reception, 
the ſenſible nature hath ſo much of perception, as 
is neceſſary for its ſenſible being. Hl. 


PrRoPo'SAL. 2. J. from propo/e.] 
1. Scheme or deſign propounded to con- 


ſideration or acceptance. 

If our prepoſals once again were heard, 

We ſhould compel them to a quick reſult. Milton. 

The work you mention, will ſufficiently recom- 

mend itſelf, when your name appears with the ro- 

* poſals. Adiliſan to Pepe. 
2. Offer to the mind. : 

Upon the propoſul of an agreeable object, a 
man's choice will rather incline him to accept than 
refuſe it. N South. 

This truth is not likely to be entertained readily 
upon the firſt pre pe ſal. i Atterbury. 

To PROPO'rSE. v. a. [| propeſer, French; 
propono, Latin.] To offer to the con- 
ſideration. 

Raphael to Adam's doubt propos'd 
Benevolent and facil thus repiy'd. Milton. 

My deſign is to treat only of thoſe, who have 
chiefly propoſed to themſelves the principal reward 
of their labours. Tacler. 

In learning any thing, there ſhould be as little 
as poſſible firſt propoſed to the mind at once, and 
that being underſtood, proceed then to the next 
adjoining part. : Watts. 

To Proro'se, v. #, To lay ſchemes. 


Not in uſe. 
Run thee into the parlour, 
There ſhalt thou find my couſin Beatrice, 
Propęſing with the prince and Claudio. Shakeſpeare. 
PrRoeo'sER. 2. /. | from propoſe.) One 
that offers any thing to conſideration. 
Faith is the aſſent to any propoſition, not made 
out by the deduCtions of reaſon, but upon the 
credit of the prepoſer, as coming from God. Locke, 
He provided a ſtatute, that whoever propoſed 
any alteration to be made, ſhould do it with a rope 
about his neck : if the matter propoſed were gene- 
rally approved, then it ſhould paſs into a law; if 
it went in the negative, the propoſer to be imme- 
diately hanged. Sæoift. 
PROPOSITION, #. /. | propoſition, French; 
pPropoſitio, Latin.] 
1. One of the three parts of a regular 
argument, 
The ſirſt prop:ition of the precedent argument is 
not neceſſary. | Fhite. 
2. A ſentence in which any thing is affirmed 
or decreed. 


Chryſippus, labouring how to reconcile theſe two 


Propoſitions, that all things are done by fate, and 
yet that ſomething is in our own power, cannot 
extricate himſelf. ' Hammond. 

Contingent propoſitions are of a dubious quality, 
and they cauſe opinion only, and not divine faith. 

; White, 

The compounding the repreſentation of things, 
with an affirmation or negation, makes a propgſition. 

g Hales 
3. Propoſal; offer of terms. 

The enemy ſent pr:p5fitions, ſuch as upon de- 
livery of a ſtrong fortiſied town, after a handſome 
defence, are uſually granted. Clarend:n. 

PRO POSITION AL. adj. from propoſition. ] 
Conſidered as a propoſition. 

If it has a ſingular ſubjeR in its propoſitional 

ſenſe, it is always ranked with univerſals. Watts. 


To PROPOU'ND. v. 2. [| propono, Lat.] 


1. To offer to conſideration; to propoſe. 
The parli' ment, which now is held, decreed 
Whatever pleas'd the king but to propeund. Daniel. 


To leave as little as I. may unto fancy, n—_ 


PRO 
is wild and irregular, I will propound a rule. Motion. 
Dar'ſt thou to the Son of God propeurd 
To worſhip thee ? Miltes. 


The exiſtence of the church hath been ropcundei 
as an object of our faith in every age of Chrittianity. 


' Pearſon. 
The greateſt ſtranger muſt propound the argu- 
ment. f 8 More. 


The arguments, which Chriſtianity propounds to 
us, are reaſonable encouragements to bear ſufferings 
patiently. Tillatſem. 

2. To offer; to exhibit. 

A ſpirit rais'd from depth of under-ground, 

That ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queſtions, 
As by your grace ſhall be pr-pounded him. Shateſp. 
PrxoPou'NDER. z. J. [from propound.] He 
that propounds; he that offers; pro- 
poſer. = 
PROPRIETARY. #, / [| proprietaire, Fr. 
from propriety.) Poſſeſſor in his own 
right. < 

'Tis a miſtake to think ourſelves ſtewards in 
ſome of God's gifts, and proprietaries in others: 
they are all equally to be employed, according to 
the deſignation of the donor. Gov. of the Tongue. 

ProPRIETARY. adj, Belonging to a cer- 
tain owner, 

Though ſheep, which are proprietary, are ſeldom 
marked, yet they are not apt to ſtraggle. Grew. 

PRoPRI'ETOR, 1. J. [from proprius, Lat.] 
A poſſeſſor in his own right. | 

Man, by being maſter of himſelf, and proprietor 
of his own perſon, and the actions or labour of it, 
had till in himſelf the great foundation of pro- 

rty. Locke. 

Though they are ſcattered on the wings of the 
morning, and remain in the uttermoſt parts of the 
ſea, even there ſhall his right hand fetch them 
out, and lead them home to their ancient pro- 
prietor. Rogers. 

ProPRI'ETRESS. #. . [from proprietor.] 
A female poſſeſſor in her own right; a 
miſtreſs. | 

A big-bellied bitch borrowed another bitch's 
kennel to lay her burden in; the proprietreſs de- 
manded poſſeſſion, but the other begged her excuſe. 


L'Eſtrange. 
PROPRIETY. 3. /. ¶ propriete, Fr. pro- 
prietas, Latin.] 1 


1. Peculiarity of poſſeſſion; excluſive right. 

Tou that have promis'd to yourſelves propriety 
in love, 

Know women's hearts like ſtraws do move. Suek/ings 

Benefit of peace, and vacation for piety, render 

it neceſſary by laws to ſecure propricty. Hammond. 

Hail, wedded love ! myſterious law, true ſource 

Of human offspring, ſole propriety 


In Paradiſe ! of all things common elſe. Milton. 
They ſecure propricty and peace. Dryden. 


To that we owe not only the ſafety of our per- 
ſons and the prypricty of our poſſeſſions, but our 
improvement in the ſeveral arts. Auerbury. 

2. Accuracy; juſtneſs. 

Common uſe, that is the rule of propriety, 
affords ſome aid to ſettle the fignification of lan- 
guage. | Locke. 

PRO Pr, for propped. [ from prop. ] Suſtained 
by ſome prop. 

See in her cell ſad Eloiſa ſpread, 

Propt on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope. 
To PROPU'GN. v. a. [ propugno, Lat.] 
To defend; to vindicate. 

Thankfulneſs is our meet tribute to thoſe ſacred 

champions for propugring of our faith. Hammend. 
PrRopUGNA'TION. #. /. | propugnatio, 
from propugno, Latin, ] Defence. 

What propugnation is in one man's valour, 

To ftand the puſh and enmity of thoſe 


This quarrel would excite ? Shakeſpearte 


PRoeU'GNER. 2. ., [from propugn.] A 


defender. 
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PRO 


So zealous propugners are they of their native 
creed, that they are importunately diligent to in- 
ſtrut men in it, and in all the little fophiſtries 
for defending it. Government of the Tongue. 


ProPvU LSiON. 2. J. {propulſur, Latin. ] 
The act of driving forward. 

Joy worketh by propulſion of the moiſture of the 
brain, when the ſpirits dilate and occupy more 
room. Bacon. 

The evaneſcent ſolid and fluid will ſcarce differ, 
and the extremities of thoſe ſmall canals will by 


propulſion be carried off with the fluid continually. 
Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


PRORE. 2. J [| prora, Lat.] The prow; 
the forepart of the ſhip. A poetical 
word uſed for a rhyme. 

There no veſſel, with vermilion prore, : 
Or bark of traffick, glides from ſhore to ſhore. Pepe. 

ProRoOGa'TiON. 2. /. [| proregatio, from 
prorogo, Lat. prorogation, French. ] 

1. Continuance ; ſtate of lengthening out 
to a diſtant time ; prolongation. 

The fullneſs and effluence of man's enjoyments 
in the ſtate of innocence, might ſeem to leave no |. 
place for hope, in reſpect of any farther addition, 
but only of the prorogation and future continuance | 
of what already he poſſeſſed. South, 

2. Interruption of the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment by the regal authority. 

It would ſeem extraordinary, if an inferior 
court ſhould take a matter out of the hands of 
the high court of parliament, during a prorogation. 

So lt. 

To PRo ROGUE. v. @. [ prorego, Latin; 
proroger, French. 13 

1. To protract; to prolong. 

He proregued his government, ſtill threatning to 
diſmiſs himſelf from publick cares. Dryden. 

2. To put off; to delay. 

My life were better ended by their hate, 

Than death prerogued, wanting of thy love. Shak. 
„To withhold the ſeſſion of parliament 


to a diſtant time. 

By the king's authority alone they are aſſem- 
bled, and by him alone are they prorogued and 
diſſolved, but each houſe may adjourn itſelf, Bacon. 


PROR U“ PTION. 2. /. | proruptus, from 
prorumpo, Lat.] The act of burſting 


Out. 

Others ground this diſruption upon their con- 
tinued or protracted time of delivery, whereat, ex- 
cluding but one a day, the latter brood, impatient 
by a forcible prorupricn, anticipates their period 
of excluſion. Browr's Vulgar Errours. 

PRosSA'ICK. adj. | projaique, Fr. preſaicus, 
from pro/a, Lat.] Belonging to proſe ; 
reſembling proſe. 

To PROSCRUBE. v. a. | pro/cribo, Lat.] 

1. To cenſure capitally; to doom to de- 

ſtruction. | 
Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, through the ma- 
lice of the peers, was banithed the realm, and 
ofcribed. Spenſers 
pri I hid for thee Pete | 
Thy murder of thy brother, being fo brib'd, 
And writ him in the liſt of my projcrib'd 
After thy fat. Ben Jonſon. 
Follow'd and pointed at by fools and boys, 
Put dreaded and profcrib'd by men of ſenſe. Roſcon:. 
In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian 
.dvQrines were proſcribed and anathematized in the 
famous council of Nice, confitting of 318 biſhops, 
very unanimous in their reſolutions, excepting a 
few reclaimants. Waterland. | 

2. To interdict. Not 1n uſe. 

He Hall be found, 
And taken or preſcrib d this happy ground, Dryden. 
Some utterly proſcribe the name of chance, as 
a word of impious and profane figniiication ; and 


indeed, ii taken by us in that ſerie in which 4 
0 Q 


— 


PRO 
was uſed by the heathen, ſo as to make any thing 
caſual, in reſpect of God himſelf, their exception 
ought juſtly to be admitted. Seuth. 


PrOSCRI BER. #./. [from pro/cribe.] One 


that dooms to deſtruction. 

The triumvir and preſcriler had deſcended to us 
in a more hideous form, if the emperor had not 
taken care to make friends of Virgil and Horace. 

Dryden. 
PrRoscRI'PTION. #. J. [ preſcriptio, Lat.] 
Doom to death or confiſcation. 
You took his voice who ſhould be prickt to die, 
In our black ſentence and preſcription. Shakeſpeare. 
Sylla's old troops 
Are needy and poor; and have but left t' expect 
From Catiline new bills and new preſcriptions. 
: Ben Jonſon. 

For the title of proſcrigtion or forfeiture, the 
emperor hath been judge and party, and juſticed | 
himſelf. Bacon. 


Pross. 2. . [ proſe, French; proſa, Lat.] 


Language not reſtrained to harmonick 
ſounds or ſet number of ſyllables ; diſ- 


courſe not metrical. 
Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhyme. Milt. 
The reformation of proſe was owing to Boccace, 
who is the ſtandard of purity in the Italian tongue, 
though many of his phraſes are become obſolete, 
| Dryden. 
A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device 
better than a proſe writer, as his deſcriptions are 


often more diffuſe. Addiſon. 
Pereſe men alone for private ends, 
I thought, forſook their ancient friends. Prior. 
I will be ſtill your friend in preſe: 
Efteem and friendſhip to expreſs, 
Will not require poetick dreſs. Sift. 


My _ and heart thus flowing through my 
quill, 
Verſe man and proſe man, term me which you will. 
; Popes 
To PRO'SECUTE. v. a. [ pro/equor, pro- 
ſecutus, Latin.] | 
1. To perſue; to continue endeayours 
after any thing. 
I am belov'd of beauteous Hermia, 
Why ſhould not I then preſecute my right? Shakeſp. 
I muſt not omit a father's timely care, 
To praſecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranſom. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
That which is morally good is to be deſired and 
proſecuted ; that which is evil is to be avoided, 
Wilkins. 
He preſecuted this purpoſe with ſtrength of argu- 
ment and cloſe reaſoning, without incoherent 
ſallies. | Locle. 
2. To continue; to carry on. 8 
The ſame reaſons, which induced you to enter- 
tain this war, will induce you alſo to proſecute the | 
ſame. Hayward. 
All reſolute to proſecute their ire, 
Seeking their own and country's cauſe to free. 
Daniel. 
He infeſted Oxford, which gave them the more 
reaſon to proſecute the fortifications. Clarendon. 
With louder cries | 
She pr:ſecutes her griefs, and thus replies. Dryden. 
3. Jo proceed in conſideration or dil. - 
quiſition of any thing. | 
An infinite labour to proſecute thoſe things, ſo 
far as they might be exemplified in religious and 
civil actions. Hecker. 
J. To perſue by law; to ſue criminally. 
5. To proſecute differs from to fer/ecute : 
to fer/ecute always implies ſome cruelty, 
malignity, or injuſtice ; to proſecute, is 
to proceed by legal meaſures, either 
with or without juſt cauſe, 


ProseCU'T1ON. 2. J [from proſecute.] 
t. Perſuit; endeavour to carry on. 


* We W * 
S 


PRO 
they do not laſt; they are 
ginning, but they fail, jade, 


ſecut ion. 


promiſing in the 
Arbe 
Their jealouſy of the Britiſh power, a dal. 
—_ eee of commerce and parfuin Gr ; 
verſa] monar will fix them in their, ... 
towards us. 5 oy 2 8 * _ 
. . . die. 
2. Suit againſt a man in a criminal cauſe 
Perſons at law may know, when they ate . 
to communicate till they have put a ſtop to 8 
guilt, and when they are fit for the ſame 
their proſecution of it. Ke 4 N 
"WE 


PRo'sECUTOR. 2. / [from 
One that carries on = ro 
ſuer of any purpoſe; one who erſus 
another by law in a criminal cauſe, 


Pro SELYTE, 7. FA [ TeoonalD.; projelite, 
French.] A convert; one brought over 
to a new opinion, 

He that ſaw hell in's melancholy dream 
Scar'd from his ſins, repented in a fright 
Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'g prifelts 

0 Cleadeland, 

Men become profeſſors and combatants rs 
Opinions they were never convinced 0 3 nor r. 
lytes to. Leet. 

Where er you tread, f 

Millions of proſelytes behind are led, 
Through crowds of new-made converts tl you pu 
Gram, 
What numbers of proſc/ytes may we not expel? 
Adin, 


To PRO'SELYTE. v. a. To convert, 4 


bad word. 

Men of this temper cut themſelves off from the 
opportunities of preſelyting others, by averting them 
from their company. Government of the Tigi. 

PROSEMINA'TION. #. /. [ projemins, pu- 
 Jeminatus, Lat.] Propagation by ſeed, 
Touching the impoſſibility of the eternal ſucceſ. 

fion of men, animals or vegetables by natural pro- 
pagation or proſemination, the reaſons theres? fill 
be delivered. Hat, 


PR OSO DIAN. 2. J. [from preſedy.] One 
{killed in metre or proſody. 
Some have been ſo bad preſodians, as from thence 
to derive malum, becauſe that fruit was the fit 
occaſion of evil. Browns 
PRO'SODY. 2. /. [profedie, French; 
re.] The part of grammar which 
teaches the ſound and quantity of fil 
lables, and the meaſures of verſe. 


PROSOPOPOE IA. 2. J. [nerurirna; J. 
fopopte, Fr.] Perſonification ; fgare 
by which things are made perſons. 
Theſe reaſons are urged, and raiſed by the „- 
f popœia of nature ſpeaking to her children. Dixk 
PRO SPECT. ». / [ ereſpecdus, Latin.) 
1. View of ſomething diſtant. 5 
Eden and all the coaſt in preſpect lay. Mr 
The Jews being under the cconomy of immt- 
diate revelation, might be ſuppoſed to hare _ 4 
freer proſpc&@ into that heaven, whence tber i 
deſcended. Decay of Pit. 
It is better to marry than to burn, ſays St. T 5 
a little burning felt puſhes us more pou Fa 
than greater pleaſures in proſpce? allure. . * 
2. Place which affords an extended wen. 
Him God beholding from his P. get bib, 
Wherein paſt, preſent, future he behold, -7 * 
Thus ſpake. Mitten s Parade l. 
3. Series of objects open to the on 
There is a very noble proſpett from gry F 1 
on the one fide lies a vaſt extent ot . 2: 
abroad further than the eye can reach: m 
ſite ſtands the green promontory of due bay of 
en the other ſide the whole circuit of ii 
Naples. a 


* 


Map 
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Man to himſelf 
F: 2 large projet, rais'd above the level EH 
Of kis low creeping thoughts. WP, 6 
Preſent, (ad proſpett ! can he oug| ry, 

put what affects his melancholy eye; : 

The beauties of the ancient fabrick + | = 
In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coaſt ? 


Prior. 


Vview delineated; a pictureſque repre- 
ſentation of a landſcape. 58 
Claude Lorrain, on the contrary, Was convinced: 
that taking nature as he found it ſeidom produced 
deaut; ; his pictures are a compoſition of the va- 
our draughts which he has previouſly made from 
various beautiful ſcenes and proſpetts. Reynolds. 
6. View into futurity : oppoſed to retro- 


. 
0 To be W 3 
nds not within the preſpect of belief, 
— than to be 3 Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
To him, who hath a preſpect of the different 
fate of pei fect happineſs or miſery, that attends 
4! men after this lite, the meaſures of good and 
exit are mightily changed. Locke. 
if there be no pr2ſpec? beyond the grave, the in- 


forence is right; let us cat and drink, for to- 


mocrow we ſhall die. $20 Locke. 
Avain himſelf his gratitude maintain d, ö 
By farcurs paſt, not future proſpe&7s gain d. Smith, 
Regard to ſomething future. 
Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eſtate, 
that 1ays deſigns only for a day, without any ro- 
etz to, or proviſion for the remaining part of his 


7. 


lite ? Tillotſon. 
Tr PROSPECT. v. . | proſpectus, Latin. ] 
To look forward. Di#. 


Prospe"CTIVE, adj. [from proſped. ] 
1. Viewing at a diſtance, 
2. Adling with foreſight. | 

The French king and king of Sweden are cir- 
cumſpect, induſtrious and proſpeFive too in this 
affair. | Child. 

7 PRO'SPER. v. a. ¶ pro/pero, Latin.] 

To make happy ; to favour, 

Kind gods, forgive 

Me that, and proſper him. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

All things concur to proſper our defign ; 

All things to proſper any love but mine. Dryden, 
Tr PROSPER, v. #. | proſperer, French.] 
1. To be proſperous ; to be ſucceſsful. 

My word ſhall not return void, but accompliſh 
that whick I pleaſe, and it ſhall proſper in the 
thing whereto I ſent it. Tſaias. 

This ruin encreafed by little and little, and 
1 preſter:d with him more and more. 2 Mace. 

urer to preſper, than proſperit: 

Could e e us. e Milne 
2. Tothrive; to come forward. 

All things do proſper beſt, when they are ad- 
r22ced to the better a nurſery of ſtocks ought to 
be in a more barren ground, than that whereunto 
You remove them. y Bacon. 

The plants, which he had ſet, did thrive and 


pref Te A Coley. 
Se viſits how they proſpcr'd, bud, and bloom. 
Milton. 


That neat kind of acer, whereof violins and 
mulca initruments are made, proſper well in theſe 
parts | Brown's Travels. 
BOSPERITY, #, /. | proſperitas, Latin; 
Priſperite, Fr.] Succels ; attainment of 
wes; good fortune, | 
* "02:6, in regard of our corrupt inclination 

Þ due the bleſſings of Almighty God, doth prove 
4 dug dangerous to the ſouls of men. Hauler. 
Nr 55 altice reaps that glory in our calamities, 
eu rodbed him of in our proſperity. K. Charles. 
"0 SPEROUS, adj. ¶ preſperus, Latin. | 
duccefsful; fortunate. | 
1 Ba £00 advice, which ſtill hath been both grave 
+ UPer Ute Sbekefpeare's Macbeth. 


| Either ſlate to bear proſperous or adverſe. Milton. 


PRO 


May he find 
A happy paſſage, and a projp'rous wind. Denham. 
RO'SPEROUSLY. adv. [from preſperous. 
Succeſsfully ; fortunately: 
Proſperouvſly 1 have attempted, and 
With bloody paſſage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome. Shateſpeare's Coriolanus. 
In 1596, was the ſecond invaſion upon the 
main territories of Spain, proſperoufly atchieved by 


Nottingham, Bacon, 

Thoſe, who are proſpcrouſly unjuſt, are intitled 
to panegyrick, but afflicted virtue is ſtabbed with 
reproaches. Dryden. 


Proſperity. 
PROSPITCIEN CE. 2. /. 
Latin.] The act of looking forward. 
PROSTER NATION. 2. /. from proſterno, 
Lat.] Dejection; depreſſion; ſtate of 
being caſt down; act of caſting down. 

A word not to be adopted. 

Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are 
ſtirred up a fever, watching, and profternation of 
ſpirits. Wiſeman. 

PRO'STETHIS. 72. 1 [onde] In ſur- 
gery, that which fills up what is want- 
ing, as when fiſtulous ulcers are filled 
up with fleſh. „ 

To PRO STITUTE. v. a. [ Proſtituo, 
Latin; proſtituer, French. ] 


1. To fell to wickedneſs; to expoſe to 


crimes for a reward. It is commonly 
uſed of women ſold to whoredom by 
others or themſelves. 
Do not praſtitute thy daughter, to cauſe her to 
be a whore, Leviticus, xix. 29. 
Marrying or proſtituting, 
Rape or adultery. Miltin's Paradiſe Loft. 
Who ſhall prevail with them to do that them- 
ſelves which they beg of God, to ſpare his people 
and his heritage, to proftitute them no more to 
their own finifter deſigns ? Decay of Piety. 
Affections, conſecrated to children, huſbands, 
and parents, are vilely preſtituted and thrown away 
upon a hand at loo. Addiſon. 
2. To expoſe upon vile terms. | 
It were unfit, that ſo excellent and glorious a 
reward, as the goſpel promiſes, ſhould ſtoop down 
like fruit upon a full laden bough, to be plucked 
by every idle and wanton hand, that heaven ſhould 
be proſtituted to ſlothful men. Tillotſon. 
Pro'sTITUTE. adj. | proſiitutus, Latin.) 
Vicious for hire; ſold to infamy or 
wickedneſs; ſold to whoredom. 
Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack 
By floth corrupted, by diſorder fed, 
Made bold by want, and | for bread. Prior. 
Pro'sTITUTE. 2. J. [from the verb.] 


1. A hireling; a mercenary; one who 


is ſet to ſale. ; 
At open fulſome bawdry they rejoice, 
Baſe priſtilute ! thus doſt thou gain thy bread. Dy. 
No hireling ſhe, no proſtitute to praiſe. Pope. 
2. [ Proſtibulum, Lat.] A publick ſtrumpet. 
From every point they come, 
Then dread no dearth of proftitutes at Rome. Dryd. 
PROST ITV“ TION. #. J. | proſtitution, Fr. 
from proſtitute. ] a 
1. The act of ſetting to ſale; the ſtate of 
being ſet to ſale. 
2. The life of a publick ſtrumpet. 
An infamous woman, having paſled her youth 
in a moſt ſhameleſs ſtate of proftitution, now gains 


her livelihood by ſeducing others, Addiſon's Spec. 
PROSTRA'TE. adj. | proftratus, Latin. 


The accent was formerly on the firſt 


Robert earl of Eſſex, in conſort with the earl of | 


Pro's PEROUSNESS, z. J. | from preſperous.] 


[from proſpicio, | 


— 


PRO 
ſyllable. Sidney and Spenſer ſeem to 
differ, ] | 
1. Lying at length. a 
Once I ſaw with dread oppreſſed 
Her whom I dread ; fo that with profirare lying, 
Her length the carth in love's chief cloathing 
dreſſed. | Sidney . 
Before fair Britomart ſhe fell proftrate. Sperjer. 
He heard the weſtern lords would undermine 
His city's wall, and lay his tow'rs preftrate. Fairf. 
Groveling and þroftrate on yon lake of fire, Milt. 
2. Lying at mercy. 
Look gracious on thy rer ate thrall. 
At thy knees lie 
Our profirate boſomes forc't with prayers to trie, 
If any hoſpitable right, or boone 
Of other nature, ſuch as have bin wonne 
By laws of other houſes, thou wilt give. Chapman. 
3. Thrown down in humbleſt adoration, 
The warning ſound was no ſooner heard, but 
the churches were filled, the pavement covered with 
bodies proſtrate, and waſhed with tears of devout 
joy. Hooker, 


Shakeſp. 


Let us to the place 
Repairing where he judg'd us, proſtrate fall 
Before hi.n reverent ; and there confeſs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg. Milton. 
While proftrate here in humble grief J lie, 
Kind virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye. Pope. 
To PROSTRA'TE. v. a. | proftratus, Lat.] 
This was accented anciently on the firſt 
ſyllable. 


1. To lay flat; to throw down. 
In the ſtreets many they ſlew, and fired divers 
places, proftrating two pariſhes almoſt entirely. 
Hayward. 
A ſtorm that all things doth preſtrate, 
Finding a tree alone all comfortleſs, 
Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. Spenſer. 
Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants againſt 
the winds, before they come too fiercely, and in a 
moment profirate a whole year's labour. Evelyn. 
The drops falling thicker, faſter, and with 
greater force, beating down the fruit from the trees, 
preftrating and laying corn growing in the fields. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. [Se profterner, Fr.] - To throw down 
in adoration, 
Some have proſtrated themſelves an hundred times 
in the day, and as often in the night. Duppa. 
PROSTRAT ION. 2. J. ¶ profternation, Fr. 
from proſtrate.] ü 
1. The act of falling down in adoration. 
Nor is only a reſolved proſtration unto antiquity, 
a powerful enemy unto knowledge, but any con- 
fident adherence unto authority. Browne 
The worſhip of the gods had been kept up 
in temples, with altars, images, ſacrifices, hymns 
and proftrations. Stilling fleet 
The truths, they had ſubſcribed to in ſpecula- 
tion, they reverſed by a brutiſh ſenſeleſs devotion, 
managed with a greater preſtratias of reaſon than 
of body. | South. 
2. Dejection; depreſſion. | 
A ſudden prſtration of ftrength or weakneſs at- 
trends this colick. Asrbatbnot. 
PROSTY LE. 2. J. ¶ profiyle, French; x- 
re.] A building that has only pil- 
lars in the front. Dit. 
POS YLLOOGISM. 1. J. ¶ pro and Hllogiſm.] 
A preſyllagim is when two or more ſyllogiſms 
are ſo connected together, that the concluſion of 
the former is the major or the minor of the 
following. Watts. 
PROTA'SIS, 2. J. ¶ protaſe, French; me- 
ræcic. . 
1. A maxim or propoſition. | 


2. In the ancient drama, the firſt part of 


a comedy or tragedy that explains the. 
argument of the piece. Dis. 
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a PRO 


| ProTaA'TICK. adj. ¶ protatigue, French; 
f arge rr, t.! Previous. 
There are pretatick perſons in the ancients, 


relation. Dryden. 

To PROTECT. v. 2. [ protectus, Latin; 

pProlegen, French. ] To defend; to cover 
from evil; to ſhield. | 


The king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. Shakeſp. 
| Leave not the faithful fide, ; 


That gave thee being, ſtill ſhades thee and pretects. 
| | Milton. 
Full in the midſt of his own ſtrength he ſands, 
Stretching his brawny arms and leafy hands, 
His ſhade protects the plains. Dryder's Fir gil. 
PROTECTION. 2. J. | protection, French; 
from protect. 
5 1. Defence; ſhelter from evil. 
14, Drive tow'rd Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt 
_ meet 
Both welcome and protection. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
If the weak might find protection trom the 
mighty, they could not with juſtice lament their 
condition. Soft. 
2. A paſſport; exemption from being 
moleſted : as, Se had à protection during 
the rebellion. 


PROTECTIVE. adj. [from protect.] De- 
fenſive; ſheltering. 

The ſtately ſailing ſwan guards his oſier iſle, 
Prot Hive of his young. Ter. e. 
| PROTECTOR. 2. J. | protecteur, French; 

9 from protect. 

1. Defender; ſhelterer; ſupporter; one 
who ſhields from evi] or oppreſſion; 
guardian. 

Hither th' oppreſſed ſhall henceforth reſort, 
uſtice to crave, and ſuccour at your court 
And then your highneſs, not for our's alone, 
But for the world's protector ſhall be known. Waller. 
| The king of Spain, who is protector of the 
commonwealth, received information from the 
great duke. Addiſon, 

2. An officer, who had heretofore the care 

of the kingdom in the king's minority. 
Is it concluded, he ſhall be protector“ 
It is determin'd, not concluded yet. Shakeſprave. 

PxoTECTRESs. 2. J. [ protefrice, French; 
from protector.] A woman that protects. 

All things ſhould be guided by her direction, 
as the ſcvereign patroneſs and Protectreſs of the en- 
terprize. Bacon. 
Behold thoſe arts with a propitious eye, 
That ſuppliant to their great protectreſs fly. Addiſon. 

To PROT END. w. a. | protendo, Latin. 
To hold out; to ſtretch forth. 

All ſtood with their proterded ſpears prepar'd. 
Dry den. 
With his protended lance he makes defend. B, . 

PrOTE'RVITY. z. /. | pretervitas, Lat.] 

Peeviſhneſs; petulance. | 


To PROTE'ST. v. . [| proteftor, Latin; 
proteſter, Fr.] To give a ſolemn de- 
claration of opinion or reſolution, 
Here's the twin brother of thy letter; but let 
thine inherit firſt, for, I proreft, mine never ſhall. 
SEGReipearte 
The peaking cornuto comes in the inſtant, aiter 
we had proteſted and ſpoke the prologue of our 
comedy. Sbakcſprar es 
I have long lov'd her; and I pr:tcft to you, be- 
ſtowed much on her; followed her with a doating 
oblervance. Shakeſpeare 
He pres againſt your votes, and ſwears 
He'i nut be try d by any but his peers. Denbam. 
The conſcience has power to diſapprove and to 
prof: againſt the exorbitances of the paſſions. South. 


| -whom they uſe in their plays to hear or give the 


The law of the empire is my proteFion. Kettlewo. 


PRO 


To PROTE'ST. v. a. | 
1. To prove; to ſhow; to give evidence 
of. Not uſed. 


Many unſought youths, that even now 


Proteſt their firſt of manhood. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
2. To call as a witneſs. : | 
Fiercely they oppos'd | : 


My journey ſtrange, with clamorous uproar, 
Proteſting tate ſupreme. Milton. 
PRO TEST. 2. . [from the verb.] A 
ſolemn declaration of opinion commonly 
againſt ſomething: as, the lords pub- 
liſhed a proteſt. | 
PROTESTANT. adj. [from proteſt.] Be- 
longing to proteſtants. 
Since the ſpreading of the proteſtant religion, 
ſeveral nations are recovered out of their ignorance. 
Addiſon. 
PROTESTANT. z. J. | proteſtant, French; 
from proteſt.] One of thoſe who ad- 
here to them, who, at the beginning 
of the reformation, proteſted againſt 
the errours of the church of Rome. 

This is the firſt example of any proteſtant ſub- 
jects that have taken up arms againſt their king a 
Proteſtunt. King Charles. 

PrROTESTA TION. 2. /. | proteflation, Fr, 
from proteſt.] A ſolemn declaration of 
reſolution, fact, or opinion. 

He maketh pre: tation to them of Corinth, that 
the goſpel did not by other means prevail with 
them, than with others the ſame goſpel taught by 
the reſt of the apoſtles. Hackers 

But to your proteftation 3 let me hear 

What you proteſs. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

If the lords of the council ifſued out any order 
againſt them, ſome nobleman publiſhed a protftation 
againſt it. Clarendon. 

1 ſmiled at the ſolemn proteſtation of the poet 
in the firſt page, that he believes neither in the fates 
or deſtinies. : Addiſen. 

PRO TESTER. 2. /. from proieſt.] One 
who proteſts; one who utters a ſolem 
declaration. | 

Did I uſe 
To ftale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteſter ®= Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 

What if he were one of the lateſt proteſters 
againſt popery ? and but one among many, that 
ſet about the ſame work? Altterbury. 

PROTHO'NOTARY. ». . | pronotaire, 
French; protonotarius, Latin.] The 
head regiſter. 

Saligniacus, the pope's protbonstary, denies the 
Nubians profeſſing of obedience to the biſhop of 
Rome. Brereguoad. 

PROTHONOCTARISHIP. 2. /. from pro- 
thenctary.] The office or dignity of 
the principal regiſter, | 

He had the protbonetarifhip of the chancery. 

5 | Carerv. 

Pec'rocor. 2. /. | protckol, Dutch; pro- 
tocole, French; nwewinxonayy, from mewrS- 
and x24. ] The original copy of any 
writing. 

An original is ſtiled the protocol, or ſcriptura 
matrix; and if the prorece/, which is the root and 
foundation of the inſtrument, does not appear, 


the inſtrument is not valid. Ayliſte. 
PROTOMARTYR. 2. J. [x. and 
wag, ] The firſt martyr. A term ap- 


plied to St. Stephen. 
PROC TO LAST. 2. J. [T;w70- and N t.] 
Original; thing firſt formed as a copy 
to be followed afterwards. | 
The conſumption was the primitive diſeaſe, 
which put a period to our protoplaſts, Adam and 
Eve, Harvey. 
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PRO“ TOT Y PE. ». Fe [ prototype, rench, 
TewTITUTON, | The original of a co ö 
exemplar; archetype. uh 


Man is the prototype of all exact ſymmetry 


3 


The image and prototype were tuo 3 


things; and therefore what belonged to the ” | 


emplar could not be attributed to the image 
D U 


To PROTRA | Ba . . [ Pretrafu; 
Lat.] To draw out; to delay; * 
lengthen; to ſpin to length, ** 

Where can they get victuals to ſupport ſach 
multitude, if we do but protrad the wir > Kia, 

He ſhrives this woman to her ſmiock ; 
Elſe ne'er could he fo long Protrac his freech, Ws 

ProTRA'CT. . . [from jhe verb.] Te, 
diGus continuance. | 

Since I did leave the preſence of my lore, 
Many long weary days I have out-worn, 

And many nights, that ſlowly ſeem'd to more 
Their ſad protract from evening until morn, Son! 

PROTRA'CTER. 2. /. [from protrad.] 

I, One who draws out any thing to teciou; 
length. | | 

2. A mathematical inſtrument for taking 
and meaſuring angles. 

PROTRA'CTION. 2. /. {from pretra8. 
The act of drawing to length, 

Thoſe delays 
And long protraction, which he mutt endure, 
Betrays the opportunity. Durs. 

As to the fabulous protractians of the age f 
the world by the Egyptians, they ate uncerizin idle 
traditions. Hue. 

PrRoTRA'CTIVE. adj. from prctracd. 
Dilatory ; delaying ; ſpinning to length, 

Our works are nought elſe 
But the protractive tryals of great Jove, 
To find perſiſtive conſtancy in men. Saen. 

He ſuffered their protractive arts, 

And ſtrove by mildnefs to reduce their hearts. Dry, 

PrOTREPTICAL. ad). [nd s..] Hor. 
tatory; ſuaſory. 

The means uſed are partly didactical and gu- 
treptical; demonſtrating the truths of the gape, 
and then urging the profeflors to be ſtediaſt ia the 
faith, and beware of infidelity. Jar on Irfcc.ty. 

To PROTRU DE. v. 4. | protrude, Latin.) 
To thruſt forward. 


When the ſtomach has performed its office upon 


the food, it protrudes it into the guts, by whole 


periſtaltick motion it is gently conveyed along. Las 
They were not left, upon the ſca's bein? „ 
truded forwards, and conſtrained to fall of r . 
certain coaſts by the mud or carth, Which is oil 
charged into it by rivers. WW 9: ebd. 
His left arm extended, and fore-finger 3 

To PrRoTtRU'DE. wv. z. To thralk itte. 
forward. | 
If the ſpirits be not merely detained, bet 725 
trude a little, and that motion be confuled, s 
followeth putrefaction. | 3 
PRO TRV“s ION. 2. /. Protruſus, Latin.) 
The act of thruſting forward; thru, 
P uſh. 21 1 wc. 
To conceive this in bodies inflexible, 23% % 

out all protruſion of parts, were co expett 110 
from Hercules his pillars. 3 
One can have the idea of one body —__ 
whilſt others are at reſt; then the place 3 = 
ſerted, gives us the idea of pure ae e 
ſolidity, whereinto another body ma) _ PE; 
out either reſiſtance or protriſia of any e 
PrROTU BERANCE., 2. J. [ protubers, - 
Something ſwelling above the len; 
prominence; tumour. 
If the world were eternal, 

and wearing of watets, all the? 
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PRO. 
infinite ages ſince have been levelled, 
t of the earth rendered plain. Hale. 


ins ſeem but 
Ol upon the face of the earth. More. 
tural pr! r. adj. [from protuberate. 


PROTUBERANT· © 


ing; prominent. 
— Lak are more protuberant and ſwell- 


ing out, another's more ſunk and depteſſed. Glanv. 

Though the eye ſeems round, in reality the 
iris is protuberant above the white, "_ 8 eye 
(old not have admitted a whole hemiſp 8 at 
one view. 32 


75 PROTU'BERATE. v. u. Y rotubero, 
Lat.] To ſgell — to ſwell out 
ond the parts adjacent. 
2. rn navel 5 5 ee make a ſmall puncture 
with à lancet through the ſkin, and the waters 
ide voided without any danger of a hernia ſuc- 
cordings Sharp's Surgery. 


FROUD. adj. [ppude, or phux, Saxon. ] 5 
\. Too much pleaſed with himſelf. 
The freudoſt admirer of his own parts might 
gal it uſeful to conſult with others, though of in- 
terior capacity. : i Watts. 
2, Elated; valuing himſelf : with of be- 
fore the object. ; : : 

it thou beeſt proud, be moſt inſtant in praying 
for humility» : Duty of Man. 

Fortune, that, with malicious joy, 

Does man her ſave oppreſs, 

Proud cf her office to deſtroy, 

Is ſeldom pleas'd to bleſs, Dryden's Horace. 

In vain of pompous chaſtity you're proud, 
Virtue's adaltery of the tongue, when loud. Dryd. 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And prod, like her, of an immortal race. Dryden. 

If it were a virtue in a woman to be proud and 
van in herſelf, we could hardly take better means 

to raiſe this paſſion in her, than thoſe that are now 
uſed in their education. : : Law. 
3. Arrogant; haughty ; impatient. 

The patient in ſpirit is better than the proud 
in ſpirit, Ecclus. 

A foe ſo proud will not the weaker ſeek. Milton. 

Pr:4d Sparta with their wheels reſounds. Pepe. 

4. Daring ; preſumptuous. ER: 

By his underſtanding he ſmiteth through the 
"ed, Job. 

The blood foretold the giant's fall, 

Dy this pread palmer's hand. Drayton. 

The prend attempt thou haſt repell'd. Milton. 

5. Lofty of mien; grand of perſon. 

He like a proud ſteed rein'd, went haughty on. 
Milton. 
6, Grand ; lofty ; ſplendid ; magnificent. 
do much is true, that the ſaid country of Atlan- 
>, as well as that of Peru, then called Coya, as 
tht of Mexico, then named Tyrambel, were 
mighty and proud kingdoms in arms, ſhipping and 
P.CHe2, | Bacon's New Atlantis. 
tors of tones from the proud temple's height 
Pu: down, and on our batter'd helms alight, Dry. 

Tle palace built by Picus vaſt and proud, 
eupported by a hundred pillars ſtood, Dryden. 

7. Oſtentatious ; ſpecious ; grand. 

better brook the loſs of brittle life, 

Than thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of me. Shak. 
b. Salacious; eager for the male. 

That camphire begets in men an impotency unto 
dener), obſervation will hardly confirm, and we 
have found it fail in cocks and hens, which was 
> more favourable tryal than that of Scaliger, 
wen he gave it unto a bitch that was proud. 

Brown's YVulgar Errours. 

9. Pyyde, Saxon, is ſwelling. ] Fun- 

Sous; exuberant, 

a hen the veſſels are too lax, and do not ſuf-- 
cently reſiſt the influx of the liquid, that begets 

© 10gUs or prod fleſh. Arbuthnet. 
I This erence 1s compoſed of little points, called 
3 or proud fleſh. Sharp's Surgery. 
LY. adv, [from proud. 


ſo many- wens and unna- 


PRO 


1. Arrogantly ; oſtentatiouſly ; in a proud 
manner. 
He bears himſelf more prcudly 
Even to my perſon, than I thought he would. Sha. 
Ancus follows with a ſawning air ; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden. 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear; 


Vain inſolence. Addi an. 
2. With loftineſs of mien. : 
The ſwan 
Between her white wings mantling proudly rows. 
Milton. 


To Prove. vb. a. [ probo, Latin; prouver, 


French. ] 
1. To evince; to ſhow by argument or 
teſtimony. "I 
Let the trumpet ſound : 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 
There is my pledge ; I'll prove it on thy heart. 


5 Shakeſpeare. 
So both their deeds compar'd this day ſhall prove. 
: Milton. 
Smile on me, and I will prove, 
Wonder is ſhorter liv'd than love. Waller. 


If it prove any thing, it can only prove againſt 
our author, that the aſſignment of dominion to the 
eldeſt is not by divine inſtitution. Locke. 

In ſpite of Luther's declaration, he will prove the 
tenet upon him. 

2. To try; to bring to the teſt. 

Wilt thou thy idle rage by reaſon preve ? 

Or ſpeak thoſe thoughts, which have no power to 
move ? Sandys. 
3. To experience. 

Thy overpraiſing leaves in doubt 

The virtue of that fruit, in thee firſt prov'd. Mili. 


4. To endure; to try by ſuffering or en- 


countering. 
Delay not the preſent, but 
Filling the air with ſwords advanc'd, and darts, 
We prove this very hour. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Could ſenſe make Marius fit unbound, and prove 
The cruel lancing of the knotty gout? Davies. 
Well 1 deſery'd Evadne's ſcorn to prove, 
That to ambition ſacrific'd my love. Waller. 
Let him in arms the pow'r of Turnus frove, 
And learn to fear whom he diſdains to love. Dryd. 


To PaOovE. v. n. 
1. To make tryal. | | 
Children prove, whether they can rub upon the 
breaſt with one hand, and pat upon the forehead 
with another. Wt Bacon. 
| The ſons prepare 
Meeting like winds broke looſe upon the main, 
To prove by arms whoſe fate it yas to reign. Dryd. 
2. To be found by experience. 
Prove true, imagination; oh, prove true, 
That I, dear brother, be now ta'en for you. Shak, 
All eſculent and garden herbs, ſet upon the 
tops of hills, will prove more medicinal, though 
leſs eſculent. Bacon. 
3. To ſucceed, 
If the experiment proved not, it might be pre- 
tended, that the beaſts were not killed in the due 
time. Bacon. 


4. To be found in the event. 
The fair bloſſom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed, 
And thoſe pearis of dew the wears, 


Prove to be preſaging tears. Milton. 
The beauties which adorn'd that age, 

The ſhining ſubjects of his rage; 

Hoping they ſhould immortal prove, 

Rewarded with ſucceſs in love. Waller. 


When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, the 
caſe proves mortal. Arbuthnet. 
Property, you ſee it alter, 
Or in a mortgage prove a lawyer's ſhare, 
Or in a jointure vaniſh from the heir. 
PROVEABLE. adj. {from preve.] That 


may be proved. 


— ha 1. J. | proveditore, Ital.] 


Atterb ury. 


Pope. | 


PRO 


PROVEDORE, One who undertakes 
to procure ſupplies for an army. 


The Jews, in thoſe ages, had the office of pro - 


wederes Friends 
PROVENDER. 2. J. [ provande, Dutch; 
prevende, Fr.] Dry food for brutes ; 


hay and corn, : 
Good provender labouring horſes would have. 
| Tuſſer. 
J do appoint him ſtore of proverder; | 
It is a creature that I teach to fight. Shakeſprares 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave 
Wears out his time, much like his maſter's afs, 
For nought but provender. - Shakefheare's Othello. 
Whene'er he chanc'd his hands to lay 
On magazines of corn or hay, 
Gold ready coin'd appear'd, inſtead 
Of paultry provender and bread. Srvift's Miſcel. 
For a fortnight before you kill them, feed them 
with hay or other provender. Mortimer. 


PRO VERB. . /. | proverbe, French; 
froverbium, Latin.] | 
1. A ſhort ſentence frequently repeated 
by the people; a ſaw; an adage. 
The fum of his whole book of proverbs is an 
exhortation to the ſtudy of this practick wiſdom. 
Decay of Piety. 
It is in praiſe and commendation of men, as it 
is in gettings and gains; for the proverb is true, 
that light gains make heavy purſes ; for light gains 
come thick, whereas great come but now and then. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 


The proverb ſays of the Genoeſe, that they 


have a fea without fiſh, land without trees, and 
men without faith. Aaddiſen. 
2. A word; a by-word ; name or obſerva- 
tion commonly received or uttered. 
Thou haſt delivered us for a ſpoil, and a proverb 


of reproach. Teb. iii. 4. 
ToPRO'VERB, v. a. [from the noun. Not a 
good word.] 


1. To mention in a proverb. 
Am I not ſung and proverb'd for a fool 
In ev'ry ſtreet; do they not ſay, how well 
. Are come upon him his deſerts ? 
2. To provide with a proverb. 
Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels: 
For I am proverb d with a grandſire phraſe ; 
J'll be a candle-holder and look on. Shakeſpeare. 
PROVE RBIAL. adj. [ proverbial, Fr. from 
proverb. ] / 
i. Mentioned in a proverb. | 
In cafe of exceiles, I take the German pro- 
verbial cure, by a hair of the fame beaſt, to be the 
worſt in the world; and the beſt, the monks diet, 
to eat till you are fick, and faſt till you are well 
again. Temple's Miſcellanies. 
2. Reſembling a proverb; ſuitable to a 
proverb. | 
This river's head being unknown, and drawn 
to a proverbial obſcurity, the opinion became 
without bounds. | | Bran. 
3. Compriſed in a proverb. 
Moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches are nu- 
merous in this poet. Pepe. 
Prove RBIALLY. adv. [from proverbial. ] 
In a proverb. 
E is proverbially ſaid, formicæ ſua bilis ineft, 
habet & muſca ſplenem ; whereas theſe parts ana- 
tomy hath not diſcovered in inſects. Browne 


To PROVIDE. v. a. | proviaeo, Latin. 
1. To procure beforehand ; to get ready 
to prepare. | | 

God will provide himſelf a lamb for a burnt- 


offering. * 
Provide out of all, able men that fear God. 
Exodus, xviil. 21. 


He 


Milton. 


Geuęſis. 
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2. To furniſh; to ſupply : with of oz avith 


ground, and a deep well. 


3. To ſtipulate; to make a conditional 


4. To PrRovIDE against. To take mea- 


5. To PRoviDE for, To take care of be- 


PROVIDED hat. [This is the form of an 


Pro'vipence. 2. /. [ providence, Fr. 


1. Foreſight; timely care; forecaſt ; the 


PRO 


He happier ſeat provides for us. Milton. 


before the thing provided. 
Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. Milton. 
To make experiments of gold, be provided of a 
conſervatory of ſnow, a good large vault under 
Bacon. 
The king forthwith prowides him of a guard, 
A thouſand archers daily to attend. Daniel. 
If I have really drawn a portrait to the knees, 
let ſome better arciſt provide himſelf of a deeper 
canvas, and taking theſe hints, ſet the figure on 
its legs, and finiſh it, Dryden. 
He went, 
Si large expence and of- a pompous train 
Previded, as to viſit France or Spain. Dryden. 
An earth well provided all requiſite things 
for an habitable world. Burnct's Theory. 
Rome, by the care of the magiſtrates, was well 
provided wvith corn. Arbuthnct en Coins. 
When the monaſteries were granted away, the 
pariſhes were left deftitute, or very meanly provided 
F any maintenance for a paſtors Sæoift's Miſcel. 
They were of good birth, and ſuch who, al- 
though inheriting good eſtates, yet happened to be 
well educated, and provided «with learning. Swift. 


limitation. 


ſures for counteracting or eſcaping any 
ill. | 
Sagacity of brutes in defending themſelves, pro- 
viding againſt the inclemency of the weather, and 
care for their young. Hale. 
Some men, inſtructed by the lab'ring ant, 
Preide againſt th' extremities of want. Dryden. 


Fraudulent practices were provided againſt by 
laws. Arbuthnet. 


forehand. 
States, which will continue, are above all things 


to uphold their reverend regard of religion, and to | 


provide for the ſame by all means. Hooker. 
He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for. Shakeſpeare. 
A provident man provides for the future. Raleigh, 
My arbitrary bounty's undeny'd ; 
I give reverſions, and for heirs provide. Garth, 
He will have many dependents, whoſe wants 
he cannot provide for. Addi Une 


adverbial expreſſion, and the French 
number pourveu gue among their con- 
junctions; it is however the participle 
of the verb provide, uſed as the Latin, 
audito hec fieri.] Upon theſe terms; 
this ſtipulation being made. 


If 1 come off, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, 
and my gold are yours; provided I have your com- 

mendation for my more free entertainment. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

I take your offer, and will live with you; 

Provided that you do no outrages. Shakeſpeare. 
Propidled that he ſet up his reſolution, not to 
let himſelf down below the dignity of a wife man. 
1 Eftrarges 


providentia, Latin. 


at of providing. 

The only people, which as by their juſtice and. 
providerce give neither cauſe nor hope to their 
neighbours to annoy them, ſo are they not ſtirred 
with falſe praiſe to trouble others quiet. Sidney. 

Providence for war is the belt prevention of it. 

: Bacon. 

An eſtabliſhed character ſpreads the influence of 
ſuch as move in a high ſphere, on all around; it 
reaches farther than their own care and providence 
can do. Atterbuty. 


2. The care of God over created beings ; 


Where none appears can make herſelf a way. Spenſ. 


to come; but is the cauſe of their ſo being, which 


3. Prudence; frugality; reaſonable and 


PrRo'viDENT. adj. [| providens, Latin.] 


PROVIDE NTIAL. adj. from providence.] 


prowidentia!, becauſe regular. 
Have been uninkabitable. 
PROVIDE'NTIALLY. adv. [fiom provi- 


uſe of its proper weapons. 


Pro'viIDENTLY. adv. [from provident.] 
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PRO 


divine ſuperintendence. 

This appointeth unto them their kinds of work- 
ing, the diſpoſition whereof, in the purity of 
God's own knowledge, is rightly termed prowi- 
dence. | Hooker, 

Is it not an evident fign of his wonderful provi- 
dence over us, when that food of eternal life, upon 
the utter want whereof our endleſs deſtruction en- 
ſueth, is prepared and always ſet in ſuch a readi- 
neſs ? | Hooker. 

Eternal providence exceeding thought, 


Providence is an intellectual knowledge, both 
foreſeeing, caring for, and ordering all things, and 
doth not only behold all paſt, all preſent, and all 


preſcience is not. Raleigh. 
The world was all before them, where to chuſe 
Their place of reſt, and providence their guide. 
| Milton. 
Though the providence of God doth ſuffer 
many particular churches to ceaſe, yet the promiſe 
of the ſame God will never permit that all of them 
at once ſhall periſh. Pearſon. 
They could not move me from my ſettled faith 
in God and his providence. More's Dive Dialogues. 


moderate care of expence. 
By thrift my ſinking fortune to repair, 
Though late, yet is at laſt become my care 
My heart ſhall be my own, my vaſt expence 
Reduc'd to bounds, by timely providence. Dryden. 


Forecaſting ; cautious; prudent with 
re ſpect to futurity, 
| I ſaw your brother, 
Moſt provident in peril, bind himſelf 
To a ſtrong malt that liv'd upon the ſea. Shakeſp. 
We ourſelves account ſuch a man for provident, 
as remembering things paſt, and obſerving things 
preſent, can, by judgment, and comparing the one 
with the other, provide for the future. Raleigh. 
Firſt crept 
The parſimonious emmet, provident 
Of future, 
Orange, with youth, experience has, 
In action young, in council old; 
Orange is what Auguſtus was, | 
Brave, wary, prowident, and bold. Waller. 
A very proſperous people, fluſhed with great 
ſucceſſes, are ſeldom ſo pious, ſo humble, fo juſt, 
or ſo prevident, as to perpetuate their happineſs. 
Atterbury. 


Milton. 


Effected by providence; referrible to 


providence. 

What a confuſion would it bring upon mankind, 
if thoſe, unſatisfied with the providential diſtribu- 
tion of heats and colds, might take the government 
into their own hands ? L' Eftrange. 

The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, accord- 
ing to the courſe of nature, and yet they are made 
arguments of providence, nor are theſe things leſs 
Burnet. 

The ſcorched earth, were it not for this re- 
markably pros idential contrivance of things, would 
Woodward. 

This thin, this ſoft contexture of the air, 
Shows the wiſe author's providential care. Blackm. 


dential.) By the care of providence. 
Every animal is prowidentially directed to the 
Ray en the Creaticn. 
It happened, very prevideniially to the honour of 
the chriſtian religion, that it did not take its rife 
in the dark illiterate ages of the world, but at a 

time when arts and ſciences were at their heighw# 
Addiſon. 


With foreſight ; with wiſe precaution. 
Nature having deſigned water fowls to fly in the 
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PRO 


their feathers of ſuch a texture, tha 
admit the water. that they as 
ProviDER. 2. . [from provide, T 
who provides or procures, T0 
Here's money for my meat, 
I would have left it on the board, ſo ſoon 
As I had made my meal, and parted thence 
With prayers for the provider, Setz 12 
PRO VINCE. 2. J. [province Fr f. 
_ wincia, Latin.] An 
1. A conquered country; a count; 
verned by a delegate, TE 
Thoſe provinces theſe arms of mine did conquer 
Greece, Italy and Sicily were Aigel iu. 
monwealths, till ſwallowed up, and made 5» Fg 
by Rome. 2 ; 
See them broke with toils, or ſunk in > a 
Or infamous for plunder'd Provinces. "Pop 
2. The proper office or bulineſs cf any 
One. 
I am fit for honour's tougheſt tak ; 
Nor ever yet found fooling was my province. Oi 
Nor can I alone ſuſtain this day's province, "Ya 
"Tis thine, whate'er is pieaſant, good or t; 
All nature is thy province, life thy care, Dryden 
"Tis not the pretor's province to beſtow | 
True freedom. Dryder's Perſi.r 
The woman's province is to be careful in h 
economy, and chaſte in her affection. Tat er. 
3. A region; a tract. 
Over many a tract 


Mis, 
Their underſtandings are cooped up in narcov 
bounds ; ſo that they never look abroad into other 
provinces of the intellectual world. Wattr, 
He has cauſed fortified towns and large provine: 
to be reſtored, which had been conquered long be- 
fore. Davzrar!, 
PrRovr'NCIAL, adj, | provincial, Fr. from 
province.] | 
1. Relating to a province; belonging to 
a province. 
The duke dare not more ſtretch 
This finger of mine, than he dare rack his own ; 
His ſubje& am I not, nor here provincial. Shai: 
2. Appendant to the principal country, 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and 
left an account even to their provincial e 
ro! 


3. Not of the mother country; ruce; 


MILE 


wench. a Sf. 
His mien was aukward; graces he had nene; 
Provincia! were his notions and his tone. Halte 
4. Belonging only to an archbiſhop Ju- 
riſdiction; not cxcumenical. | - 
A law made in a provincial ſynod, 15 "86S, 
termed a provinc;a! conſiitution. Hi Pars ge. 
PROVIXCIAL. 2. / grevincial, French: 
from province.) A ſpiritual governor: 
Valignanus was provincial of the Jeſuits in ie 
Indies. a Stadt Tge nt 
7 777 
To PRoviNCIATE. wv. 2. {from 7 
Tince.] To turn to a province. 
word not in uſe. 3 
When there was a deſign to ou. 
whole kingdom, Druina, though ofte:cd 52 122 
would not accept of it. | 10 
To PROVI'NE. H. 2. DProvigner, Fr.) in 
lay a ſtock or branch of a oy 
the ground to take root for more 


a'r, and live in the water, ſhe providently mekes | 


| creaſe. »ROVI- 


r 


Of heav'n they march 'd, and many a pricince wide. 
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| PR'O 
PROVISION. ., [provifion, Fr. pro- 


* - of providing beforehand. 


; knew, that proviſien is the foundation 
cf 3 _ "thrift the fewel of magnificence. 


Sidney. 
Meaſures taken beforehand. 

4 Five days we do allot thee for proviſion, | 
To thield the? from diſaſters of the world,  Shakeſp. 
He preſerved all points of humanity, in taking 
order and making proviſzen for the relief of 3 
, o. 

1{tr ned. 5 i 

0 35 prudent part 1s to propoſe avs os the 
preſent evils, and proviſions againſt future ys me 
eon lays the ſtricteſt obligations upon men, 
to Ree the bolt proviſion for their comfortable 
(ubſitence in this world, and their ſalvation in the 


next. Tillotſon. 
Accumulation of ſtores beforehand ; 
tock collected. 


Mendoza advertiſed, that he would valiantly de- 
fend the city, ſo long as he had any proviſion of 
victuals. 5 Kuolles. 

in ſuch abundance lies our choice, : 
As lea es a greater ſtore of fruit untouch'd, 
Still hanging incorruptible, till men ] 
Grow up t9 their proviſione Milton. 

David, after he had made ſuch vaſt proviſion of 
mxerials for the temple, yet becauſe he had dipt 
is hands in blood, was not permitted to lay a 
ſtone in that ſacred pile. South. 
Victuals; food; provender, 

He cauſed P/ Vong to be brought in. Clarendon, 
Proviſicns laid in large for man or beaſt. Milton. 
Urer whoſe chin nature hath faſtened a little 

big, which ſhe hath alſo taught him to uſe as a 

ſtere-houſe; for in this having filled his belly, he 

preſerverh the remnant of his proviſions = Heylyn, 
5. Terms ſettled ; care taken. 

This law was only to reform the degenerate 
Engliſh, but there was no care taken for the re- 
formation of the mere Iriſh, no ordinance, no 
fretiſin made for the aboliſhing of their barba- 
rous cuſtoms. Davies on Treland. 

ProOVI'SIONAL. ad}. | provifionel, French; 
from proviſion, ] Temporarily eſtabliſh- 
ed; provided for preſent need. 

The commenda ſemeſtris grew out of a natural 
equity, that, in the time of the patron's reſpite 
given him to preſent, the church ſhould not be 
without a proviſicnal paſtor. Abyliffe. 

| Provi'StoxXALLY. adv. [from proviſſonal.] 

By way of proviſion. 

The abbot of St. Martin was boin, was baptized, 
md declared a man proviſionally, till time ſhould 
ſhow what Le would prove, nature had moulded 
him {6 untowardly. Locte 

PROP ISO. 1. /. [Latin: as, proviſe rem 
ita Je haliturum ge.] Stipulation ; 
caution; proviſional condition. 


A 


tot have the Ike power of lite as the marſhal hath. 
: Spenſcr. 
eme will allow tte church no further power, 
Wen only to exhort, and this but with a proviſo 
do, that it extends net to ſuch as think themſelves 
too wiſe to be adviſed. South, 
He Goth deny his priſoners, 
But with proviſe and exception, 
That we, at our own Charge, ſhall ranſom ſtrait 
His brother-in-law, Shakeſpeare's Ilcury IV. 
KOVOCA TION. 2. J [ provecatio, Latin; 
-e French. i 
I. An act or cauſe by whi i 
3 y which anger is 
it is a fundamental law, in the Turkiſh empire, 
= they may, without any other provocation, 
— © var upon Chriſtendom for the propagation of 
it lay, Bacon. 
TT Tempt not my ſwelling rage 
K Tefroaches, ſcorn and provecation. Smith. 


This tr:iſs is needful, that the ſheriff may 


1. To appeal. 


PRO 
2, An appeal to a judge. 


A provocation is every act, whereby the office 
of the judge or his aſſiſtance is aſked ; a proveca- 
tion including both a judicial and an extrajudicial 
appeal. 

3- 1 know not whether, in the following 
paſſage, it be appeal or incitement. 

The like effects may grow in all towards their 


paſtor, and in their paſtor towards every of then, | 


between whom there daily and interchangeably pats 
in the hearing of God himſelf, and in the preſence 
of his holy angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, 
exultations, provecatios, and petitionss Hecker. 
Provo caTIVE. n. / | from proveke. |] 
Any thing which revives a decayed or 
cloyed appetite. 2 
There would be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit 
his palate, and occaſion excels, nor any artificial 
prevecatives to relieve ſatiety. Addiſon. 
PrRovo'caTIVENESS. . . [from pro vo- 
cative.] The quality of being provo- 
cative. 


To PROVOKE. v. a. [ proveguer, Fr. | 


provoco, Latin, | 


1. To rouſe; to excite by ſomething 


offenſive ; to awake. 

Ye provoke me unto wrath, burning incenſe unto 
other Gods. F.romiab, xliv. 8. 

Neither to proweke, nor dread 8 
New war prove" 4. | Milton. 

To whet their cuurage, and their rage provokes 

- Dryden. 

I neither fear, nor will provotłe the war. Dryden. 

2. To anger; to enrage; to cffend; to 
incenſe. 

Though often proveked, by the infolence of ſome 
of the biſhops, to a diſlike of their overmuch fer- 
vour, his integrity to the king was without blemiſh. 

Clarendon. 
Such acts 


Of contumacy will proveke the Higheſt, Milton. 
Agamemnon provekes Apollo againit them, whom 
he was willing to appeaſe afterwards. Pope. 
3. To cauſe; to promote. 
Drink is a great provoker; it provokes and unpro- 
vokes. | Shakeſpeare. 
One Petro covered up his patient with warm 
cloaths, and when the fever began a little to de- 
celine, gave him cold water to drink till he provoked 
ſweat. Arbuthnot. 
4. To challenge. 
He now prevetes the ſea-gods from the ſhore : 
With envy Triton heard the martial ſound, 
And the bold champion for his challenge drown'd. 
2 . Dryden. 
5. To induce by motive; to move; to 
incite. | 
We may not be ſtartle] at the breaking of the 
exterior earth; for the face of nature hath provoked 
men to think of, and obſerve ſuch a thing. Burnet. 
To PROVOKE. v. 2. 


A latiniſm. 
Arius and Pelagius durſt prov::he 
To what the centuries preceding ſpuke. 
2. To produce anger. 
It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made 
him ſeek his death, but a proveking merit. Shakejps 
The Lord abhorred them, becauſe of the pro- 
w6oking of his ſons. * Deuteronomy, xxxii. 19. 
If we contider man in ſuch a loathſome and pro- 
woting condition, was it not love enough, that he 
was permitted to enjoy a being? Taylor. 
PRO VOC“ KER. 2. . from pre vołe.] 
1. One that raiſes anger. 

As in all civil inſurrections, the ringleader is 
looked on with a peculiar ſeverity, fo, in this caſe, 
the firſt provoter has double portion of the guilt. 

Government of the Tongue. 

2. Cauſer; promoter. 
Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of noſepainting, 
ſleep, and urine. 


Dryden. 


Hue. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


PR O 


Provo'xINGLY. adv. [from provehing.)] 
In ſuch a manner as to raiſe anger. 

When we ſee a man that yeſterday kept a humi- 
liation, to-day invading the poſſeſſions of his bre- 
thren, we need no other proof how hypocritically 
and prœvotingly he confeſſed his pride. 

82 Decay of Piety. 
PRO VOS T. 2. J pnaparx, Saxon; pro- 
veſt, French; proveſto, Italian; præpo- 
fitus, Latin.) | 
1. The chief of any body: as, the provoſt 
of a college, 

He had particular intimacy with Dr. Potter, 

proveft of Queen's college. Fell. 
2. The executioner of an army. 

Kingſton, proveſt marſhal of the king's army, 
was deemed not only cruel but inhuman in his exe- 
cutions. 5 Hayward. 

Pro'vosTsHiP. 2. . [from frove/t.] The 
office of a provoſt. 5 

C. Piſo firſt roſe, and afterwards was advanced 

to the prevſſbip of Rome by 'Viberius. Hakewill. 

PRO. . J. [| proue, Fr. f roa, & aiiſh; 
prora, Latin.] The head or forepart 
of a ſhip. 

The ſea- victory of Veſpaſian was a lady hold- 
ing a palm in her hand, at her foot the prozu of a 
ſhip. Peacham on Drawings 

Straight to the Dutch he tu:ns his dreadful prev, 
More fierce th' important quarrel to decide. Dryd. 

PRO. adj. Valiant. Spen/er. 

PRowess. z. . [ redexxa, Ital. prouefe, 
Freneh.] Bravery; valous; military 
gallantry. 


Men of ſuch prevveſs, as not to know fear in 
themſelves, and yet to teach it in others that 
ſhonld deal with them; for they had often made 


their lives triumph over moſt terrible dangers, _ 


never diſmayed, d ever fortunate. 
1 hope 
That your wiſdorg will direct my thought, 
Or that your prozw!fs can me yield relief, Spenſer. 
Henry the fifth by his procveſs conquered all 
France. Sbabeſpeare. 
Nor ſhould thy proweſs want praiſe and eſteem, 
But that tis ſhewn in treaſon. SHH p. Henry VI. 
Thoſe are they 
Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs rminent, 
And great exploits; but of true virtue void. Mil. 
Michael! of celeftial armies prince 
And thou in military prozveſs next, 
Gabriel! Milten's Paradiſe Loft 
The vigour of this arm was never vain, : 


8 idney . 


And that: my wonted prozv2ſs 1 retain, 
Witneſs theſe heaps of ſlaughter on the plain. Dry. 


Theſe were the entertainments cf the ſofter. 


nations, that fell under the virtue and prozweſs of 
the two laſt empires. : 


PRO WEST. adj. [the ſuperlative formed 
from prow, adjective. ] 
1. Braveſt; moſt valiant. 
They be two of the prozweft knights on ground, 
And oft approv'd in many a hard aiſay, 
And eke of ſureſt ſteel, that may be found, 
Do arm yourſelf againit that day them to confound. 
Spenſers 
2. Brave; valiant. { from prowe/s.] 
The faireſt of her ſex, Angelica, 
His daughter, ſought by many prozuef knights. Milt. 
To PROWL. v. 2. [Of this word the 
etymology is doubtful : the old diction- 
aries write grole, which the dreamer 
Ca/aubon derives fiom Trecani:, ready, 
quick. Sinner, a far more judicious 
etymologiit, deduces-it from preicler, a 
diminutive formed by himſelf from 
proier, to prey, French; perhaps it 
may be formed, by accidental corrup- 
tion, from patrel.] To rove over. 
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He happier feat provides for us. Milton. 
2. To furniſh; to ſupply : with of 0s avi7h 
before the thing provided. | 

Part incentive reed 
Provide, pervicious with one touch to fire. Milton. 

To make experiments of gold, be provided of a 
conſervatory of ſnow, a good large vault under 
ground, and a deep well. Bacon. 

The king forthwith pr-wides him of a guard, 

A thouſand archers daily to attend. Daniel. 

If I have really drawn a portrait to the knees, 
let ſome better arciſt provide himſelf of a deeper 
canvas, and taking theſe hints, ſet the figure on 
its legs, and finiſh it. | Dryden. 

He went, 
i large expence and go. a pompous train 
Provided, as to viſit France or Spain. Dryden. 

An earth well provided F all requiſite things 
for an habitable world, Burnct's Theory. 

Rome, by the care of the magiſtrates, was well 
Provided wvith corn. Arbuthnst en Coins. 

When the monaſteries were granted away, the 
pariſhes were left deſtitute, or very meanly provided 
of any maintenance for a paſtors Sæeift's Miſcel. 

They were of good birth, and ſuch who, al- 
though inheriting good eftates, yet happened to be 
well educated, and provided <virb learning. Swift, 
3. To ſtipulate; to make a conditional 
limitation. | 
4. To PRoOvIDE againſf, To take mea- 

ſures for counteracting or eſcaping any 
ill. 

Sagacity of brutes in defending themſelves, pro- 
viding againſt the inclemency of the weather, and 
care for their young. Hale. 

Some men, inſtructed by the lab'ring ant, 
Provide againſt th' extremities of want. Dryder. 

Fraudulent praQtices were provided againſt by 
laws. Afrbuthnat. 


5. To PROVIDE for, To take care of be- 


forehand. 

States, which will continue, are above all things 
to uphold their reverend regard of religion, and to 
provide for the ſame by all means. Hooker. 

He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for. Shakeſpeare. 

A provident man provides fer the future. Raleigh, 

My arbitrary bounty's undeny'd ; 

I give reverſions, and for heirs provide. Garth, 

He will have many dependents, whoſe wants 
he cannot provide for. Addiſon. 
PROVIDED that. [This is the form of an 
adverbial expreſſion, and the French 
number pourveu gue among their con- 
junctions; it is however the participle 
of the verb provide, uſed as the Latin, 
audito hec fieri.] Upon theſe terms; 
this ſtipulation being made. 


If 1 come off, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, 
and my gold are yours; provided I have your com- 
mendation for my more free entertainment. 

Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

I take your offer, and will live with you ; 
Provided that you do no outrages. Shakeſpeare. 

Propidled that he ſet up his refolution, not to 
let himſelf down below the dignity of a wife man. 
| | LEſtrange. 

Pao VIDbEN CE. 2. /. [ providence, Fr. 
providentia, Latin. ] 

1. Foreſighc; timely care; forecaſt; the 
at of providing. 

The only people, which as by their juſtice and 
providence give neither cauſe nor hope to their 
neighbours to annoy them, ſo are they not ſtirred 
with falſe praiſe to trouble others quiet. Sidney. 

Providence for war is the belt prevention of it. 

| Bacon. 

An eſtabliſhed character ſpreads the influence of 
ſuch as move in a high ſphere, on all around; it 
reaches farther than their own care and providence 
can do. Atterbarye 
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2. The care of God over created beings; 
divine ſuperintendence. 

This appointeth unto them their kinds of work- 
ing, the diſpoſition whereof, in the purity of 
God's own knowledge, is rightly termed provi- 
dence. Hooker. 

Is it not an evident fign of his wonderful provi- 
dence over us, when that food of eternal life, upon 
the utter want whereof our endleſs deſtruction en- 
ſueth, is prepared and always ſet in ſuch a readi- 
neſs ? | Hooker, 

Eternal providence exceeding thought, | 
Where none appears can make herſelf a way. Spenſ. 

Providence is an intellectual knowledge, both 
foreſeeing, caring for, and ordering all things, and 
doth not only behold all paſt, all preſent, and all 
to come; but is the cauſe of their ſo being, which 
preſcience is not. Raleigh. 

The world was all before them, where to chuſe 
Their place of reſt, and providence their guide. 

Milton. 

Though the providence of God doth ſuffer 
many particular churches to ceaſe, yet the promiſe 
of the ſame God will never permit that all of them 
at once ſhall periſh. Pearſon. 

They could not move me from my ſettled faith 
in God and his providence. More's Dive Dialogues. 

3. Prudence ; frugality; reaſonable and 


moderate care of expence. 
By thrift my ſinking fortune to repair, 
Though late, yet is at laſt become my care 
My heart ſhall be my own, my vaſt expence 
Reduc'd to bounds, by timely providence. Dryden. 
PrRo'vipeEnT. adj. [| providens, Latin. ] 
Forecaſting ; cautious; prudent with 
re ſpect to futurity. 
I ſaw your brother, 
Moſt provident in peril, bind himſelf 
To a ſtrong maſt that liv'd upon the ſea, Shakeſp. 
We ourſelves account ſuch a man for provident, 
as remembering things paſt, and obſerving things 
preſent, can, by judgment, and comparing the one 
with the other, provide for the future. Raleigh. 
| Firſt crept 
The parſimonious emmet, provident 
Of future, 
Orange, with youth, experience has, 
In action young, in council old; 
Orange is what Auguſtus was, 
Brave, wary, providert, and bold. Waller. 
A very proſperous people, fluſhed with great 
ſucceſſes, are ſeldom ſo pious, ſo humble, ſo juſt, 
or lo provident, as to perpetuate their happineſs. 
= Altterbury. 
PROVIDE'NTIAL. adj. [from providence.] 


Effected by providence; referrible to 


providence. 

What a confuſion would it bring upon mankind, 
if thoſe, unſatisfied with the providential diſtribu- 
tion of heats and colds, might take the government 
into their own hands ? | L' Eftrange. 

The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, accord- 
ing to the courſe of natnre, and yet they are made 
arguments of providence, nor are theſe things leſs 
pror idential, becauſe regular. Bur net. 

The ſcorched earth, were it not for this re- 
markably prog identiul contrivance of things, would 
Have been uninhabitablu. Moodavard. 

'This thin, this ſoft contexture of the air, 
Shows the wiſe author's providential care. Blackm. 

PROVIDE NTIALLY. adv. [fiom provi- 
dential.) By the care of providence. 

Every animal is prowidentially directed to the 
uſe of its proper weapons. Ray on the Creation. 

It happened, ver, prevideniially to the honour of 
the chriſtian religion, that it did not take its riſe | 
in the dark illiterate ages of the world, but at a 
time when arts and ſciences were at their heighe# 

Addiſon. 
Pro'vIDENTLY. adv. | from provident.] 


With foreſight; with wiſe precaution. - 
Nature having defigned water fowls to fly in the 


Milton. 


air, and live in the water, ſhe providertly mekes | 
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their feathers of ſuch a texture, 
admit the water. that hey vy 
PROVIDER. 2. . [from provid; ] * 
who provides or procures, Des 
Here's money for my meat, 
I would have left it on the board, ſo ſoon 
As I had made my meal, and parted the 
With prayers for the provider, 


PRO'VINCE. z. J. [ province, P 
Vincia, Latin. 
1. A conquered country; a count 
verned by a delegate, : I 
Thoſe provinces theſe arms of mine did conquer 
Shat rar 


ace 


8 tal pen, 
T. Fro. 


Greece, Italy and Sicily were div! 
 monwealths, till ſwallowed up, and made p 
by Rome. ora . 
See them broke with toils, or ſunk in ks 
Or infamous for plunder'd provinces, Pope 
2. The proper office or buſineſs of any 
One. 5 
I am fit for honour's tougheſt taſk ; 
Nor ever yet found fooling was my province, O. 
Nor can I alone ſuſtain this day's province, 1 
Tis thine, hate er is pleaſant, good or lar; ; 
All nature is thy province, life thy care, Dryden 
"Tis not the pretor's province to betow 
True freedom. Dryden's Perſe.s 
The woman's province is to be careful in la 
economy, and chaſte in her affection. Ty, 
3. A region; a tract. 
Over many a tract 
Of heav'n they march'd, and many a frivince wite, 
Mit, 
Their underſtandings are cooped up in narroy 
bounds ; ſo that they never look abroad into other 
provinces of the intellectual world. Watts, 
He has cauſed fortified towns and large province 
to be reſtored, which had been conquered long be- 


fore. Daveran'. 


PrRovr'NCIAL, adj, [ provincial, Fr. from 
province. ] | 
1. Relating to a province; belonging to 
a province. 
The duke dare not more ſtretch 
This finger of mine, than he dare rack his own ; 
His ſubje& am I not, nor here provincial. Shai: 
2. Appendant to the principal country. 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, aul 
left an account even to their provincial A 
red. 
3. Not of the mother country; Tuce; 
un poliſhed. | 
They build and treat with ſuch magnifiterce, 
That, like th* ambitious monarchs of the age, 


They give the law to our provincial ſtage. Dagan, 


A country ſquire having only the provincs 


accent upon his tongue, which is neither a fal, 
nor in his power to remedy, muſt matry 2 cat 
wench. . | Swifts 
His mien was aukward ; graces he had nene; 
Provincial were his notions and his tone. Warts 
4. Belonging only to an archbiſhop > Ju- 
riſdiction; not ecumenical. —_ 
A law made in a provincial ſynod, is prope 
termed a provincia! conſtitution, Ayiijte's Par.” pit 
PROVINCIAL. 1. J | provincial, French; 
from province.) A ſpiritual governor: 
Valignanus was provincial of the Jeſuits in ihe 
Indies. Sean ee 
” 7 
To PROviNCIATE. Y. 2. [from 7" 
wvince.] To turn to a province. 
word not in uſe, 8 
When there was a deſign to proviree- 
whole kingdom, Druina, though offered — 
would not accept of it. 10 
To PROVI NE. Y. 1. [ provigner, Fr. in 
lay a ſtock or branch of a _— 
the ground to take root for molte 
- creaſe, 
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P R O 
ROVI'SION. . , [ proviſion, Fr. pro- 


6% Latin. 
o_ act of providing beforehand Wy 
I, Kalander knew, that 8 eee 
veal } of magnificence. 
of holpitality, and thrift the fewe ag Sidney. 
| d 
ſeaſures taken beforehand. 
E _ days we do allot thee for proviſion, 
To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world.  Shakeſp. 
He preſerved all points of humanity, in taking 
order and making reviſion for the relief of 3 
rofl. ? acon. 
_ prudent part is to propoſe remegies for the 
1 i 1 ents. 
preſent evils, and proviſions againſt future ey nas 
ioion Jays the ſtricteſt obligations upon men, 
to hs dof proviſion for their comfortable 
ſubliſtence in this world, and their ſalvation in the 


next Tillotſon. 

(X. 

Accumulation of ſtores beforehand; 
flock collected. 


Mendoza advertiſed, that he would valiantly de- 
fond the city, ſo long as he had any proviſion of 
victuals. : Kuolles. 

in ſuch abundance lies our choice, 

As leaves a greater ſtore of fruit untouch'd, 
Sill hanging incorruptible, till men : 
Grow up to their proviſions Milton. 

David, after he had made ſuch vaſt proviſion of 
muerials for the temple, yet becauſe he had dipt 
lis bands in blood, was not permitted to Jay a 
ſtone in that ſacred pile. South. 

Victuals; food; provender, 

He cauſed 57 / onsg to be brought in. Clarendon. 

Primviſicns laid in large for man or beaſt. Milton. 

Under whoſe chin nature hath faſtened a little 
big, which ſhe hath alſo taught him to uſe as a 
ſtere-houſe; for in this having filled his belly, he 
preſerveth the remnant of his proviſions =Heylyn, 
Terms ſettled; care taken. - | 

This law was only to reform the degenerate 

Engliih, but there was no care taken for the re- 
formation of the mere Iriſh, no ordinance, no 
trtiſin made for the aboliſhing of their barba- 
rous cuſtoms. Davies on Ireland. 
Provi'SIONAL. adj. | proviſionel, French; 
from proviſion, ] Temporarily eſtabliſh- 
ed; provided for preſent need. 


The commenda ſemeſtris grew out of a natural 


equity, that, in the time of the patron's reſpite 

given him to preſent, the church ſhould not be 

without a proviſicnal paſtor. Ayliſfe. 

Paovi'StoxXALLY. adv. from proviſſonal. 
By way of proviſion. 

The abbot of St. Martin was botn, was baptized, 
and declared. a man proviſionally, till time ſhould 
ſow what Le would prove, nature had moulded 
him ſo untowardly, Leickee 

PROY\'SO. 1. /. [Latin: as, proviſo rem 
ita Je haliturum e.] Stipulation ; 
caution; proviſional condition, 

This freviſe is needful, that the ſheriff may 
rot have the ke power of lite as the marſhal hath. 

Spenſcr. 
Some will allow tte church no further power, 
dean only to exhort, and this but with a proviſo 
tro, that it extends act to ſuch as think theinſelves 
too wiſe to be adviſed. Soutb. 

He doth deny his priſoners, 

But with proviſe and exception, 

"2: We, at our own Charge, ſhall ranſom trait 
His brother-in-law, Shakeſpeare's Ilcnry IV. 
*OVOCA TION. 2. /. | provecatio, Latin; 
8 French. 

I. An act or cauſe b 1 1 
— > by which anger is 
: - l : fundamental law, in the Turkiſh empire, 
he Tag may, without any other provecation, 
* var upon Chriſtendom for the propagation of 

It law, 75 


vba Tempt not my ſwelling rage 


Bacon. 


reptoaches, ſcorn and Provecations Smith. 


PRO 
2, An appeal to a judge. 


A provocation is every act, whereby the office 
of the judge or his aſſiſtance is aſked; a provoca- 
tion including both a judicial and an extrajudicial 
appeal. Ayl:fes 

3. J know not whether, in the following 
paſſage, it be appeal or incitement. 

The like effects may grow in all towards their 
paſtor, and in their paſtor towards every of them, 
between whom there daily and interchangeably pats 
in the hearing of God himſelf, and in the preſence 
of his holy angels, ſo many heavenly acclamations, 
exultations, provocations, and petitions Hecker. 

PROVOCATIVE. 2. / | from provoke. ] 
Any thing which revives a decayed or 
cloyed appetite. je 
There would be no variety of taſtes to ſollicit 
his palate, and occaſion exceſs, nor any artificial 

prevecatives to relieve ſatiety. Addiſon. 

PRovo'caTIVENESS. #. J. [from frove- 
cative.] The quality of being provo- 
cative. 

To PROVOKE. v. a. [ provoguer, Fr. 
provoco, Latin. ] 

1. To rouſe; to excite by ſomething 
offenſive ; to awake. 

Ye provoke me unto wrath, burning incenſe unto 
other Gods. | F:remiah, xliv. 8. 

Neither to provołe, nor dread 
New war provek” 7. | Milton. 

To whet their courage, and their rage provoke. 

- Dryden. 

I neither fear, nor will provołe the war. Dryden. 

2. To anger; to enrage; to cﬀend ; to 
incenſe. 1 

Though often provoked, by the infolence of ſome 
of the biſhops, to a diſlike of their overmuch fer- 
vour, his integrity to the king was without blemiſh. 

| Clarendon. 
Such acts 


Of contumacy will proveke the Higheſt. Milton. 

Agamemnon proves Apollo againit them, whom 

he was willing to appeaſe afterwards. Pope. 
3. To cauſe; to promote. 

Drink is a great provoker ; it provokes and unpro- 

vokes. Shakeſpeare. 

One Petro covered up his patient with warm 


cloaths, and when the fever began a little to de- 


*cline, gave him cold water to drink till he provoked 

ſweat. | 
4. To challenge. | | 

He now proves the ſea- gods from the ſhore : 
With envy Triton heard the martial ſound, 

And the bold champion for his challenge drown'd. 

Dryden. 

5. To induce by motive; to move; to 
incite. 

We may not be ſtartle] at the breaking of the 
exterior earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked 
men to think of, and obſerve ſuch a thing. Burnet. 

To PROVOKE. v. 7. | 
1. To appeal. A latiniſm. 

Arius and Pelagius durſt prov:obe 

To what the centuries preceding ſpoke. 
2. To produce anger. 

It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made 
him ſeek his death, but a provekting merit. Shakejps 

The Lord abhorrcd them, becauſe of the pro- 
woking of his ſons. Deuteronomy, XXXii. 19. 

If we contider man in ſach a loathſome and pro- 
vob ing condition, was it not love enough, that he 
was permitted to enjoy a being? Taylor. 

PROVOCK EN. z. . from provete.] 
1. One that raiſes anger. 

As in all civil inſurrections, the ringleader is 
looked on with a peculiar ſeverity, ſo, in this caſe, 
the firſt provoker has double portion of the guilt. 

Guoerrment of the Tongue. 
2. Cauſer; promoter. 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of noſepainting, 

ſleep, and urine. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


Dryden. 


Arbutbnot. 


PR O 


Provo'rINGLY. adv. [from proveking.} 


In ſuch a-manner as to raiſe anger. 
When we ſee a man that yeſterday kept a humi- 
liation, to-day invading the poſſeſſions of his bre- 
thren, we need no other proof how hypocritically 
and provekirgly he confeſſed his pride. 
: Decay of Piety. 


PRO'VOST. 2. , ¶ pnaparx, Saxon; pro- 


voſt, French; provoſto, Italian; præpo- 
Jitus, Latin. } 

1. The chief of any body: as, the provoſt 
ef a college. | | 
He had particular intimacy with Dr. Potter, 
froweft of Queen's college. Fell. 

2. The executioner of an army. 

Kingſton, prove marſhal of the king's army, 
was deemed not only cruel but inhuman in his exe- 
cutions. | Hayward. 

Pro'vosTSHIP. 2. J. [from froveft.| The 
office of a provoſt. : 

C. Piſo firſt roſe, and afterwards was advanced 
to the provfſpip of Rome by 'Viberius. Hakewill. 

PRO. m. J. [ proue, Fr. roa, & acilh ; 
prora, Latin.) The head or torepart 
of a ſhip. | h 

The ſea- victory of Veſpaſian was a lady hold- 
ing a palm in her hand, at her fobt the prozo of a 
ſhip. Peacham on Drawings 

Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful provu, 
More fierce th' important quarrel to decide. Dryd. 

PROw. adj. Valiant. Spen/er. | 


Pro'wess. 7. . [ prod:zza, Ital. prouefe, 


Freneh.] Bravery; valous; military 
gallantry. | 

Men of ſuch prevveſs, as not to know fear in 
themſelves, and yet to teach it in others that 
ſhonld dcal with them; for they had often made 


their lives triumph over moſt terrible dangers, _ 


never diſmayed, id ever fortunate. 
1 hope 
That your wiſdorg will direct my thought, 
Or that your prozv!ſs can me yield relief, Spenſer. 
Henry the fifth by his proves conquered all 
France. | Shazeſpeares 
Nor ſhould thy proweſs want praiſe and eſteem, 
But that tis ſhewn in treaſon. Sp. Henry VI. 
Thoſe are they 
Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs rminent, 


8 idney . 


And great exploits; but of true virtue void. Milt. 


Michael! of celeſtial armies prince; 
And thou in military proweſs next, 
Gabriel ! Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
The vigour of this arm was never vain, 
And that my wonted pro,! retain, : 
Witneſs theſe heaps of ſlaughter on the plain Dry. 
Theſe were the entertainments cf the ſofter 
nations, that fell under the virtue and proweſs of 
the two laſt empires. Temple. 
PRO WEST. adj. [the ſuperlative formed 
from prow, adjective.] 
1. Braveſt; moſt valiant. 5 
They be two of the proꝛoeſt knights on ground, 
And oft approv'd in many a hard ailay, 
And eke of ſureſt ſteel, that may be found, 
Do arm yourſelf againit that day them to confound. 
; Spenſer. 
2. Brave; valiant. from prowwe/.] 
The faireſt of her ſex, Angelica, 
His daughter, ſought by many prozoe? knights. Milt. 


To PROWL. v. a. [Of this word the 
etymology is doubtful : the old diction- 
aries write pro/e, which the dreamer 
Ca/aubon derives fiom cad, ready, 
quick. Sizner, a far more judicious 


etymologiſt, deduces-it from preicler, a 


diminutive formed by himſelf from 
proter, to prey, French; perhaps it 
may be formed, by accidental corrup- 
tion, from patrol.] To rove over. 


He 
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PRO , 


He prorols each place, ſtill in new colours deckt, 


Sucking one's ill, another to infect. Sidney. 
To PrRowL. v. 2. To wander for prey; 
to prey ; to plunder. 
The champion robbeth by night, 
And prowleth and filcheth by daie. Tuſſer. 


Nor do they bear ſo quietly the loſs of tome 
- parcels confiſcated abroad, as the great detriment 
which they ſuſter by ſome prozuling vice-admiral 
or publick miniſter. Raleigh. 
As when a proww/ing wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to ſeek new naunt for prey. Nil. 
Shall he, looks erect on heav'n, 
E'er ſtoop to mingle with the provolirg herd, 
And dip his tongue in gore? Thoniſon. 
PrRo'wLER. 1. J. from prœxul.] One that 
roves about for prey. 
On churchyards drear, 
The diſappointed proceters fall, and dig 
The ſhrouded body from the grave. Themſon. 
PROXIMATE. adj. [ proximus, Latin.) 
Next in the ſeries of ratiocination; near 
and immediate: oppoſed to remote and 


mediate. | 

Writing a theory of the deluge, we were to 
ſhew the proximate natural cauſes of it. Burret. 

Subſtance is the remote genus of bird, becauſe 
it agrees not only to all kinds of animals, but alfo 
to things inanimate ; but animal is the proximate or 
neareſt genus of bird, becauſe it agrees to feweſt 
other things. Watts's Legich. 

PROXIMATELY. adv. [from proximate. } 
Immediately ; without intervention. 

The conſideration of our mind, which is in- 
corporeal, and the eontemplation of our bodies, 
which have all the characters of excellent contriv- 
ance ; theſe alone eaſily and proximately guide us 

to the wiſe author of all things. Bentley. 
Pro'xIME. adj. | proximus, Lat.] Next; 
immediate. 

A ſyllogiſm is made up of three propoſitions, 
and theſe of three terms varicn!ly joined : the three 
terms ae called the remote matter of a ſyllogiſm, 
the three propoſitions the proxime or immediate 

matter of it. Matts's Logick. 

ProxI'miTY. 2. /. proximité, French; 

proximitas, from proximus, Lat.] Near- 
neſs. 

When kingdoms have cuſtomably been carried 
by right of ſucceſſion, according to proximity of 
blood, the violation of this courſe hath always 
been dangerous. Hayward. 

If he plead proximity of blood, 

That empty title is with eaſe withſtood. Dryden. 

Add the convenience of the ſituation of the eye, 

in reſpe& of its promixity to the brain, the ſeat of 
common ſenſe. Ray. 

I can call to my aſſiſtance | 
Preximity, mark that.] and diſtance. Prior. 

Muſt we ſend to ſtab or poiſon all the popiſh 
princes, who have any pretended title to our crown 
by the proximity of blood ? : Sevift, 

PRO xv. 2. /. [By contraction from pro- 
curacy.] 

1. The agency of another. 

2. The ſubſtitution of another; the agency 
of a ſubſtitute; appearance of a repre- 


ſentative. 
None acts a friend by a deputy, or can be fa- 


miliar by . South. 
Had Hyde thus ſat by proxy too, 

As Venus once was ſaid to do, 

The painter muſt have ſearch'd the ſkies, | 

To match the luftre of her eyes. Granville. 


3. The perſon ſubſtituted or deputed. 
A wiſe man will commit no buſineſs of im- 
portance to a proxy, where he may do it himſelf, 
/ L'* Eftrange. 
We muſt not think that we, who a& only as 
their proxies and repreſentatives, may do it for 


them. | Keittlexvelle 


PRU 


PR VSE. 3. /. [Pruce is the old name for 
Pruſſia.] Pruſſian leather. 
Some leathern bucklers uſe x 
Of folded hides, and others ſhields of pruce. Dryden. 
PaUDE. 2. J. {prude, French. ] A wo- 
man over nice and ſcrupulous, and with 
falſe afteQtation. | 
The graver prude ſinks downward to a gnome, 
In ſearch of miſchief, ſtill on earth to roam. Pepe. 
Not one careleſs thought intrudes, 
Lefs modeſt than the ſpeech of prudes. 3 
PRU DEN CE. 2. /. [| prudence, French; 
grudentia, Latin.) Wiſdom applied to 
Re. 
Under pride net is comprehended, that diſcreet, 
apt, ſuiting, and diſpoſing as well of actions as 
words, in their due place, time, and manner. Peach. 
Prudencs is principally in reference to actions to 
be done, and due means, order, ſeaſon, and method 
of doing or not doing. Hale. 
If the probabilities on the one hand ſhould ſome- 
what preponderate the other, yet if there be no con- 
fiderable hazard on that fide, which has the leaſt 
probability, and a very great apparent danger in 
a miſtake about the other: in this caſe, prudence 
will oblige a man to do that which may make moſt 
for his own ſafety. Wilkins. 
PRU'DENT. adj. [| pradent, French; 
prudens, Latin.] 
1. Practically wiſe. 
The ſimple inherit folly, but the prudent are 
crowned with knowledge. Proverbs, Xive 18. 
I have ſeen a ſon of Jeſle, that is a man of war, 
and prudent in matters. 1 Samuel, xvi. 18. 
The monarch roſe preventing all reply, 
Prudent, leſt from his reſolution rais d 


Others among the chiefs might offer. Milton. 
2. Foreſeeing by natural inſtinct. 
So ſteers the prudent crane | 
Her annual voyage. Milton. 


PRUDE'NTIAL. adj. [from prudent.) Eli- 
gible on principles of prudence, 

He acts upon the ſureſt and moſt prudential 
grounds, who, whether the principles, which he 
acts upon, prove true or falſe, yet lecures a happy 
iſſue to his actions. South. 

Motives are only prudential, ar:d not demonſtra- 
tive. Tillotſon. 

Theſe virtues, though of excellent uſe, ſome 
prudential rules it is neceſlary to take with them in 

practice. | Regers. 
PRUDENTIALS. #. . Maxims of pru- 
dence or practical wiſdom, | 


Many ftanzas, in poetick meaſures, contain rules 


relating to common prudentials, as well as to reli- 


sion. Watts. 

PRUDENTIATLITY. 2. . | from pruden- 
tial.) Eligibility on principles of pru- 
dence. 

Being incapable rightly to judge the prudentiality 
of affairs, they only gaze upon the viſible ſucceſs, 
and thereafter condemn or cry up the whole pro- 
greſſion. Brezun. 

PRUDE'NTIALLY. adv. from pruden- 
tial.] According to the rules of pru- 
dence. 

If he acts piouſly, ſoberly, and temperately, he 
acts prudentially and ſafely. Scuth. 

PRU'DENTLY. adv. { from prudent.] Diſ- 
creetly ; judiciouſly. | 

Theſe laws were ſo prudently framed, as they 
are found fit for all ſucceeding times. Bacon. 

Such deep deſigns of empire does he lay 
O' er them, whoſe cauſe he ſeems to take in hand; 

And prudertly would make them lords at ſea, 
To whom with eaſe he can give laws by land. Dry. 

Pru'DERY. 7. . [from prude.] Over- 
much nicety in conduct. 
PRG“ DIS H. adj. [from prude.] Affectedly 

grave. 
6 


| : 


"PRY 


I know you all expect, fro J 
Some formal lecture, ſpoke ae 


To PRUNE. v. a. 
tion.] 
1. To lop; 
fluities, 
So lop'd and pruned trees do fleuriſi f, » 
ton us ever 5 28 Dot, 
His bounty, following our delightful tag 
To prune thoſe growing plants, and tend 
flow'rs. os 
What we by day N 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind. 
One night with wanton growth deride:. ' 
Tending to wild. Milton's Para Ly 
Horace will our ſuperfluous branche, b 3 
Give us new rules, and ſet our harp in tune. 1 
You have no leſs right to correct me e 
ſame hand that raiſed a tree, has to 3 ps 
2. Lo clear from excreſcences; to trim, 
His royal bird ; 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beat, 
- Shak: pra, 
Some fitting on the beach to frure their f 
breaſts. . * 
Many birds prune their feathers; and crou; #0 
to call upon rain, which is but the comp: they 
receive in the relenting of the air. Fic, 
The muſe, whoſe early voice you taught ty ſh; 
Preſcrib'd her heights, and run d her tender Bs 
27 Pr. 
To PRUN E. v. 2. To dreſs; to prin 
A ludicrous word. 
Every ſcribbling man 
Grows a fop as faſt as e'er he can, 
Prunes up, and aſks his oracle the glaſs, 
If pink or purple beſt become his face? Dye 
PRUNE. 2. . | prune, pruneau, French; 
prunum, Latin.] A dried plum. 


In drying of pears and prunes in the oven, 2:4 
removing of them, there is a like operation. ann. 
Pru'xeL, 2. J. | prunella.] An herd. 
| | Ainſearta, 


Cori, 
[Of unknown Pats 


to diveſt trees of their tp. 


PRUNETLLO. x. /. 6 
1. A kind of ſtuff of which the clergy- 
men's gowns are made, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, ttt 
fellow; 
The reſt is all but leather or Frunelio. Pie. 
2. [ Prunelle, French.] A kind of plu, 
Ainſworth, 
Pau'neR, 2. J. [from frune.] One td 
crops trees. _ 
Leſt thy redundant juice 
Should fading leaves, inftead of fruits, produce, 
The pruner's hand with letting blood mutt quenca 
Thy heat, and thy exub'rant part, reuench. Dad. 
PRUN TFE ROUs. adj. [prunum and frrh 
Latin.] Plum bearing. 
Pxu'ninGHook. 7 2. / A bock ® 
Pau“NIN GENIE. J Knife uſed in lope 
ing trees. 1 
Let thy hand ſupply the Pruning De 
And crop luxuriant ſtragglers. 2 
No plough ſhall hurt the glebe, no / 7 5y 


the vine. ; MED 

The cyder land obſequious ftill to thrones 

Her pruningh3cks extended into ſ\vordss Lat] 
P&U RIENCE. J 2. /. [from prurt 


An itching or * 
deſire or appetite to any _ 4. 
5 , [ pruritus, Lat.] I, 
45 3 adj. if _— jar 
| : . * in. 
PauRTOINOUS. adj. Lrurio, Lit 
Tending to an itch. 3 
To Pa v. v. n, [Of unknown zern 
To peep narrowly ; to inſ pect 0 
curiouſly, or impertinent!y- 


3 


I” 


Feew'y 


falſe 
cou 


I 1 
uſe, þ 
nere, 


Ve 


PSE 


n counterfeit the deep tragedian, a £ 
Rea and look back, and pry yu 1 eee UI p 
Incending deep ſuſpicion. Shakeipeare's N . 

I ry me through the crevice of a, Wall, 
e lis hand he had his two ſons heads. Sha. 
Watch thou, and wike when others be aſleep, 
To pry into the ſecrets of the ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 

We of th' offending fide 

from ſtrict arbitrement; ä 

holes, every loop, from whence 

may pry in upon us. She. 
in àt her windows, ſhall alſo 


Muft keep aloof 

And ſtop all fight 

The eve of reaſon 
He that 71 

learken at her doors. 

ſearching into forbidden ſecrets. L' Eftrange. 

Search well 

Fach grove and thicket, pry in ev'ry ſhape, - : 

Led hid in ſome th' arch-hypocrite eſcape. Dryden. 
1 wak'd, and looking round the bow'r 

Co:rch'd ev ry tree, and pry'd on ev'ry flow'r, 

If any where by chance 1 might eſpy : 

The rural poet of the melody. Dryden. 
Nor need we with a prying eye ſurvey 

Th: diſtant ſkies, to find the milky way. Creech. 
aRions are of ſo mixt a nature, that as men 

„into them, or obſerve ſome parts more than 

chers, they take different hints, and put contrary 

juterpretations on theme. : Addiſan. 
All theſe I frankly own without denying; : 

But where has this Praxiteles been prying ? Addiſ. 


PSALM. 2. /. ¶ p/alme, ꝑſeaume, French; 
Sauce] A holy ſong. : | ; 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in 

other books, the pſalms do both more briefly con- 


poetical form wherewith they are written. Hooker. 
Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for 
turning certain of David's pſa/ms into verſe. Peach. 
Thote juſt ſpirits that wear viRorious palms, 
Hymns devote and holy pſalms - | 
Singing continually. Milton. 
In another pjalmy he ſpeaks of the wiſdom and 
power of God in the creation. Burnet. 
She, her daughters, and her maids, meet to- 
gether at all the hours of prayer in the day, and 
chant pſalms, and other devotions, and ſpend the 
reſt of their time in ſuch good works, and inno- 
cent diverſions, as render them fit to return to 
their gels and prayers. Lav, 
P53"tLMIST. 2. J. [ p/almiſte, Fr. from 
}/alm.] Writer of holy ſongs. | 
How much more rational is this ſyſtem of the 
miſt, than the Pagans ſcheme in Virgil, where 
on? deity is repreſented as raiſing a ſtorm, and 
another as laying it? Aadiſon. 
PsaLMOP Y. n. J. [| pſalmodie, French; 
L.] The act or practice of ſing- 
ing holy ſongs. 
PST MO GRA PTHY. . . [Janus and 
7:22.) The act of writing pſalms. 
P:ALTER. 2. /, [ 2/autier, Fr. J. 
The volume of pſalms ; a pſalmbook. 
Pallery. 2. J. A kind of harp beaten 
with ſticks, 


Make the ſun dance, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Praiſe with trumpets, pierce the ſkies, 
Praiſe with harps and pſalterics.s Sandys's Paraph. 
The ſweet finger of Iſrael with his Eſaltery, 
Vc reiounded the benefits of the almighty 
(TOs Peacham. 
Aude mall the pſal"try and the harp avail, 
en the quick ſpirits their warm march forbear, 
ns numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the ear. Prior. 
. 00. 2. /. [from 4:95] A prefix, 
* being put before words, ſignifies 
alſe or counterfeit : as, p/eudapo/tle, a 
counterfeit apoſtle. OF. 


ee DOGRAPHY. 2. /. Falſe writing. 

1 8 not purſue the many pſeudographies in 

6,2 e ew of how great concern the emphaſis 
= if rightly uſed, Ho. der. | 


Oe. 9 — 24 « . — 


Ecclus, xiv. 23. 
We have naturally a curioſity to be prying and 


| tain and more movingly expreſs, by reaſon of that | 


1PUBLICA'TION. ». /. 


The trumpets, ſacbuts, pſalteries, and fifes 6 


PUB 


| P5exv"poLoOCY. 2. /. Level.] Falle- 


hood of ſpeech. 
It is not according to the ſound rules of Nd 
_ togy, to report of a pious prince, that he neglects 
his devotion, but you may report of a merciful 
prince, that he has pardoned a criminal who did 
not deſerve it. 6 Arbutbusct. 
Ps HñAw. interj. An expreſſion of con- 
„„ a 
A peeviſh fellow has ſome reaſon for being out 
of humour, or has a natural incapacity for delight, 
and therefore diſturbs all with piſhes and pjharvs. 
$704 Dpectatore 
Pri'san. n. J. [ priſanne, Fr. ic. A 
medical drink made of barley decocted 
with raifins and liquorice. 
Thrice happy were thoſe golden days of old, 
When dear as Burgundy the $:i/ars fold ; 
When patients choſe to die with better will, 
Than breathe and pay the apothecary's bill. Garth. 
In fevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, 
were ptiſans and cream of barley. Arbuthnot. 
PryaLIsM.n./. | ptyaliſme, Fr. mlueuomss. | 
Salivation ; effuſion of ſpittle. 
Pry'SMAGOGUE. 2. /. 1 and c .] 
A medicine which diſcharges ſpittle. 
. Dick. 


PuBERTY. 2. /. [| pubertẽ, Fr. pubertas, 
Lat.] The time of life in which the 


two ſexes begin firſt to be acquainted. 

The cauſe of changing the voice at the years 
of puberty ſeemeth to be, for that when much of 
the moiſture of the body, which did before irrigate 
the parts, is drawn down to the ſpermatical veſſels, 
it leaveth the body more hot than it was, whence 
cometh the dilatation of the pipes. Bacon. 

All the carnivorous animals would have multi- 
plied exceedingly, before theſe children that eſcaped 
could come to the age of puberty. Bentley's Sermons. 

PuBE'SCENCE. 2. J. [from pube/co, Lat.] 
The ſtate of arriving at puberty. 

Solon divided it into ten ſeptenaries; in the firſt 
is dedentition or falling of teeth, in the ſecond 
Pubeſcences Brown. 

PuBE'SCENT. adj.. [from pubeſcens, Lat.] 

Arriving at puberty. 

That the women are menſtruent, and the men 
pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven, is accounted a 
punctual truth. Brown. 

Pu'BLiCaN. 2. J. [from pablicus, Latin.] 
1. A toll gatherer. 
As Jeſus ſat at meat, many publicans and fin- 
ners came and fat down with him. Matth. ix. 10. 
2. A man that keeps a houſe of general 
entertainment. In low language. 
[ publico, Latin.] 
1. The act of publiſhing ; the act of noti- 
fying to the world ; divulgation ; pro- 
clamation. 

For the inſtruction of all men to eternal life, it 
is neceſſary that the ſacred and ſaving truth of 
God be openly publiſhed unto them, which open 
publication of heavenly myſteries is by an excel- 
lency termed preaching. Hooker. 


2. Edition; the act of giving a book to 


the publick. 

An imperfect copy having been offered to a book- 
ſeller, you conſented to the publication of one more 
correct. | Pope. 

The publication of theſe papers was not owing 
to our folly, but that of others. Sevift. 


PU BLICK. adj. [public, publique, Fr. 
publicus, Latin.] 


1. Belonging to a ſtate cr nation ; not 


private, 

By following the law of private reaſon, where 
the law of publick ſhould take place, they breed 
diſturbance. : . col er. 


PUB 


They have with bitter clamours deface! the 
publick ſervice of our church. =; Whites 

Of royal maids how wretched is the fate, 

Born only to be victims of the ftate ; 
Our hopes, our withes, all our paſſions try'd 
For public uſe, the flaves of others pride. 
« ; Crarwille. 

Have we not able counſellors hourly watching 

over the public weal ? SWifte 
2. Open; nocorious ; generally known. 

Joſeph being a juſt man, and not willing to 
make her a publick example, was minded to put 
her away privily. Matthew. 

3. General ; done by many. . 

A diſmal univerſal hifs, the found 

Of publick ſcorn, Milton. 
4. Regarding not private intereſt, but 
the good of the community, 

They were publick hearted men, as they paid 
all taxes, ſo they gave up all their time to their 
country's lervice, without any reward. Clarendon. 

All nations that grew great out of little or no- 
thing, did fo merely by the publick mindedneſs of 
particular perſons, | South. 

A good magiſtrate muſt be endued with a pu5- 
lick ſpirit, that is, with ſuch an excellent temper, 
as ſets him looſe from all ſelfiſh views, and makes 
him endeavour towards promoting the common 
good. . . Atterbury. 

5. Open for general entertainment. 

The income of the commonwealth is raiſed on 
ſuch as have money to ſpend at taverns and publics 
houſes. Aadiſen. 

Pu'BLICK. 2. /. [from pablicus, Lat. Ut 
publique, French, ] 

1. The general body of mankind, or of 
a ſtate or nation ; the people. | 

Thoſe nations are moſt liable to be over-run 
and conquered, where the people are rich, and 
where, for want of good conduct, the publick is 


oor. Dawvenant, 
The p«blick is more diſpoſed to cenſure than to 
praiſe, Addiſon. 


2. Open view; general notice, 
Philoſophy, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, 
yet, when it appears in pzblick, muſt have'ſo much 
complacency, as to be cloathed in the ordinary fa- 
ion. | Lockes 

In private grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn ; 


In publick ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. Grant, 


In publick tis they hide, | 
Where none diſtinguiſh. Pepe. 
Pu'BLICKLY. adv. [from publick.] | 


1. In the name of the community, 

This has been ſo ſenſibly known by trading na- 
tions, that great rewards are publickly offered for 
its ſupply. ; Addiſone 

2. Openly ; without concealment. 

Sometimes alſo it may be private, communica- 
ting to the judges ſome things not fit to be pub- 
lickly delivered. Bacon. 

Pu'BLICKNESS. 2. J. [from publicł.] 
1. State of belonging to the community, 

The multitude of partners does detract nothing 
from each private ſhare, nor does the publichnaſi of 
it lefſen propriety in it. Boyle. 

2. Openneſs; ſtate of being generally 
known or publick. 8 


Pu"BLICKSPIRITED. adj. [public and 
SHirit.] Having regard to the general 
advantage above private good. 

' Tis enough to break the neck of all honeſt 
purpoſes, to kill all generous and publickſpiriccd mo- 
tions in the conception. L* Eftrangc. 

Theſe were the publickſpirited men of their*aga, 
that is, patriots of their own intereſt. Dryden. 
Another publickſpirited project, which the com- 
mon enemy could not foretee, might ſer king 
Charles on the throne. Aadd'ihore 
It was generous and publickſpirited in you, to be 
of the kingdom's fide in thie diſpute, by ſhewing, 
3G withoy ; 
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PUD 


without reſerve, your diſapprebation of Wood's 
deſign. : Swift. 
To PUBLISH. v. a. [ publer, French; 
publico, Latin. ] 
1. To diſcover to mankind; to make 
generally and openly known; to pro- 
claim ; to divulge. 
How will this grieve you, 
When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publiſhed me ? * bakeſpeare. 
His commiſſion from God and his doctrine tend 
to the impreſſing the neceſſity of that retormation, 
which he came to publiſh. Hammond, 
Suppoſe he ſhould relent, 
And publiſh grace to all. Milton. 
Th' unwearied ſun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, 
And pul i;jpes to every land | 
The work of an almighty hand. Addiſon's Spect̃ator. 
2. To put forth a book into the world. 
If I had not unwarily too far engaged myſelf for 
the preſent publiſhing it, I ſhould have kept it by 


me. Digby. 
 PuU'nLISHER. 2. /. [from publifþ.] 
1. One who makes publick or generally 


known. 
Love of you 
Hath made me piper of this pretence. Shake/p. 
The apoſtle doth not ſpeak as a publiſber of a 
new law, but only as a teacher and monitor of 
what his lord and maſter had taught before. 
Keitlewwel!, 
The holy lives, the exemplary ſufferings of the 
publ;ſbers of this religion, and the ſurpaſſing ex- 
cellence of that doctrine which they publiſhed. 
Atterbury. 
2. One who puts out a book into the 


world. 
A collection of poems appeared, in which the 
publiſber has given me ſome things that did not be- 
long to me. Prior. 
PUCE"LAGE. 3. J. [Fr.] A ſtate of vir- 
ginity. | Die. 
Puok. 2. J. [perhaps the ſame with pug. ] 
Some ſprite among the fairies, common 
in romances. | 

O gentie puck, take this transformed ſcalp 


a 


From off the head of this Athenian ſwain. Shak. 
Turn your cloaks, 
Quoth he, for pruct is buſy in theſe oaks, 
Corbet. 


And this is fairy ground. 
Puck BALL, or prckfit. n. /. [from puck 
the fairy, a fairy's ball.] A kind of 
muſhroom full of duſt. Diz. 
To Puck ER. v. a. [from puck the fairy: 
as elflocks, from elves ; or from foruk, a 
pocket or hollow. } To gather into cor- 
rugations; to contract into folds or 
plications. 

F ſaw an hideous ſpectre; his eyes were ſunk 
into his head, his face pale and withered, and his 
Kin puckered up in wrinkles. © SpeFatre 

A ligature above the part wounded is pe::uicious, 
as it puckers up the inteſtines, and diforders its 
ſituation. 8 Sharps 

Pu“ D DER. z. /. [This is commonly written 
pother. See PornER. This is moſt 
probably derived by Mr. Zye from 
Fudur, Iſlandick, a rapid motion.] A 
tumult; a turbulent and irregular buſtle. 

Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful ueder o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
What a pudder is made about eſſences, and how 
much is all knowledge peſtered by the carcleſs uſc 
of words ? Locke. 

To Pu'DDER. v. 2. [from the noun.] 

To make a tumult; to make a buſtle. 

Mathematicians, abſtradt ing their thoughts from 


To PU'DDER. 


PU D 


names, and ſetting before their minds the ideas 
themſelves, have avoided a great part of that per- 
plexity, paddering and confuſion, which has ſo 
much hindered knowledge. Locke. 
. a. To perplex; to 
diſturb ; to confound. ER 
He that will improve every matter of fact into 
a maxim, will abound in contrary obſervations, 
that can be of no other uſe but to perplex and 
pudder him. : Locke. 
Pu'pDiNG. 2. /. [ poten, Welſh, an in- 
teſtine; boudin, Fr. puding, Swediſh.] 
1. A kind of food very variouſly com- 
pounded, but generally made of meal, 
milk, and eggs. 
Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian ſpark's guitar; 
And if I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and beef make Britons fights 
2. The gut of an animal. 
He'll yield the crow a pudding one of theſe days; 
the king has kill d his heart. Shateſp. Henry V. 
As ſure as his guts are made of puddings. Shakeſp. 
3. A bowel ſtuffed with certain mixtures 
of meal and other ingredients, 
4. A proverbial name for victuals. 
Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 
But eat your pudding, flave, and hold your tongue. 
Prior. 
Pu'ppING-GROSS. 2. J. | fultgium, Lat.] 
A plant. | =} 
Pu"pDpINGPIE., 2. /. | pudding and pie. 
A pudding with meat baked in it. 
Some cry the covenant, inſtead 
Of puddingpics and gingerbread. Huditras. 
Pu'DDINGTIME. #./. | pudding and time. 
1. The time of dinner; the time at which 
pudding, anciently the firſt diſh, is ſet 
upon the table. | 
2. Nick of time; critical minute. 
Mars that ſtill protects the ſtout, | 
In prddingtime came to his aid. Hudibras. 
Pu'ppLE. . /. [from puteolus, Latin, 
Sinner; from poil, dirt, old Bavarian, 
Junius; hence pool.] A (mall muddy 
lake; a dirty plaſh. 
The Hebrews drink of the well head, the Greeks 
of the ſtream, and the Latins of the puddle. Hall. 
Thou did drink 
The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle 
Which beaſts would cough at. Shakeſpeare. 
A phyſician cured medmen thus: they were tied 
to a ſtake, and then ſet in a prddlc, till brought 
to their wits. L' Eftrangec. 
Treading where the treacherous puddli lay, 
His heels flew up; and on the graſſy floor 
Be fell, beſmear'd with filth. Dryden's Virgil. 
Happy was the man, who was ſent on an errand 
to the moſt remote ſtreet, which he performed 
with the greateſt alacrity, ran through every puddle, 
and took care to return covered with dirt. Addiſon. 
Ts PDD E. wv. a. | from the noun.] To 
muddy; to foul or pollute with dirt; 
to mix dirt and water. 
As if I ſaw my ſun-ſhine in a puddled water, 1 
cricd out of nothing but Mopſa. Sidney. 
| Some unhatch'd practice 
Hath frddled his clear ſpirit; and, in ſuch caſes, 
Men's natures wrangle with inferiour things, 
Though great ones are their object. Shakeſpeare. 
His beard they fing'd off with brand of fire, 
Andever as it blaz'd, they. threw on him 
Great pails of pudd/cd mire to quench the hair. Sh. 
The nobleſt blood of Africk | 
Runs in my veins, a purer ſtream than thine ; 
For, though deriv'd from the ſame ſource, thy 
| current 
Is puddi d and defil d with tyranny. Dryden. 
Pu"pDLY. adj. [from pudale.] Muddy; 


Prior. 


Pu"ppock, or purrocſ. n, /. 


PUP 
Limy, or thiele puddly water killeth them, Carrey 
for paddy 


or farreck. |] A provincial word "i 


ſmall incloſure. 
Pu'DENCY. z. /. [ pudens, 
deſty ; ſhamefacedneſs. 

A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn, Stabiſpin, 
Pupiciry, 2. J. [ pudicits, Pr. lan 
pudicitia, Lat.] Modeſty ; challity, Dig 
PueFELLOW. . J. A partner, by 

This carnal cur 

Preys on the iſſue of his mother's bog; - 
And makes her puefel/ow with others moan, 
Pu'tRILE. adj. | puerile, | 
Childiſh; boyiſh. 

J looked upon the manſion with a venerition 
mixt with a pleaſure, that repreſented her to 1 

in thoſe puerile amuſements. Pr. 
PUERI'LITY. z. J. ¶ puerilits, French: 
from puerilitas, Latin.] Childiſhneſ: 
boyiſhneſs. ; 


A relerve of puerility not ſhaken off from {chg, 


D; 
Latin, Me 


$54: 


Fr. puerili;, Lat. 


Browr, 

Some men imagining themſelves poſieſted with 

a divine fury, often fall into toys and tifle;, wich 
are only pucrilities. Dreder, 


Pg > © J 
Pu'st. . / [#pupa.] A kind of Vater 
fowl. 
Among the firſt ſort are coots, ſanderlings zn 
Penvers. : Career 


The fiſh have enemies enough; as otters, te 
cormorant, and the puct. Weitm's Anglo. 
PUFF. 2. J. ¶ pef, Dutch, a blaſt which 
{ſwells the cheeks.] 

1. A quick blaſt with the mouth. 


In garret vile, he with a warming pr 
Regales chill fingers. 
2. A ſmall blaſt of wind. 
The Roſemary, in the days of Henry VII. uh 
a ſudden pf of wind ſtooped her fide, and to 
in water at her ports in ſuch abundance, as that he 
inſtantly ſunk. Roliighs 
- The naked breathleſs body lies, 
To every pr of wind a ſlave, 
At the beck of every wave, 
That once perhaps was fair, rich, ſtout and ue. 
. Flat nur. 
A puff of wind blows off cap and wig. L t/r. 
There fierce winds o'er duſky vallies blow, 
Whoſe. every puff bears empty ſhades away. J). 
With one fierce af he blows the leaves au, 
Expos'd the ſelf-ditcover'd infant aj. oder. 
3. A fungous ball filled with deft. | 
4. Any thing light and porous: as, put 
paſte. 
5. Something to ſprinkle powder on tt 
hair. Ainfacorts. 
To Purr. v. 2. [ boſen, Dutch.) 
1. To ſwell the cheeks with wind. 
2. To blow with a quick blaſt. 
Wherefore do you follow her. ; 
Like foggy South puffing with wind and tan“ L. 
Diſtinction with a broad aud powertul tan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light aways Hab. pat. 
3. To blow with ſcornfulneſs. 
Some puff at theſe inſtances, à del. 
were under a different economy of regten, p 
conſequently not directly pertinent to cuts. Sts“ 
It is really to defy heaven, to pf at — 
and bid omnipotence do its worft. 1 
4. To breathe thick and hard. 
Seldſhown flamins FR. 
Do preſs among che popular throngs, 23% 7* 
To win a vulgar tation. Shakeſpeare 1 e 
The aſs comes back again, ping an!? 2 5 
ſrom the chaſe. L Heraus 
A true ſon of the church 
Came puffing with his grealy bald- pate ch 


\ 


Pbili. | 


being ſuch 2 
ard 


oir 
bos 
* 


| dirty; miry, 


| And fumbling o'er his beads» 


p U F 
To do or move with hurry, tumour, or 


5 s agitation. | | 

2 * ene than the wind, who wooes 

frn now the frozen boſom of the _ 

And, being anger'd, puffs away from — 4 

Turning his face to the dew- dropping ouths Sha. 
Then came brave glory puffing by 

In ſilks that whiſtled, who but he; 
He ſcarce allow'd me half an eye. 


Herbert. 


: 6. To ſwell with the wind or air. 


i he nitre, till 

new coal is not to be caſt on t . 
r eee. be quite ended; unleſs the priffing 
mattzz blow the coal out of the crucible, Boyle. 


Pur. v. d. ; - 
8 To inflate or make ſwell as with wind: 
up intenſive. 
gf 5 I 5 heard the ſea, puff d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with ſweat ?- Shake 
Let him fall by his own greatneſs, 
And puff him up with glory, till it ſwell i 
And break him. Denbam's Sephy· 
Flattering of others, and boaſting of ourſelves, 
in be referred to lying; the one to pleaſe others, 
and puff them up with ſelf-conceit ; the other to 
gain more honour than is due to ourſelves. Kay. 
>. To drive or agitate with blaſts of wind. 
l have ſeen the cannon, 
When it has blown his ranks into the air, 


And from his arm pufft his own brother. SHE. 


Th' unerring ſun by certain figns declares, 
When the South projects a ſtormy day, 
And when the clearing North will puff the clouds 
| away. Dryden s Virgil's Georgicks. 
Why muſt the winds all hold their tongue? 
If they a little breath ſhould raiſe ; 
Would that have ſpoil'd the poet's ſong, 
Or puff d away the monarch's praiſe ? Prior. 
J have been endeavouring very buſily to raiſe a 
friendſhip, which the firſt breath of any ili-natured 
by-ſtander could puff away. 
3. To drive with a blaſt of breath ſcorn- 
fully, 4 
can enjoy her while ſhe's kind, 
But when ſhe dances in the wind, 
And ſhakes her wings, and will not ſtay, 
] pf the proſtitute away z | 
The little or the much ſhe gave is quietly reſign'd. 


Dryden 1 


4. To ſwell or blow up with praiſe. 
The attendants of courts engage them jn quarrels 
ot juriſdiQion, being truly paraſiti curiæ, in puffing 


a court a beyond her bounds for their own advan- 


dige. 5 
5. Lo ſwell or elate with pride. 
Hi looke like a coxcombe 2p puffed with pride. 


Bacon. 


; This army, led by a tender prince, 
; Whole ſpirit with divine ambition pufft, 


| Makes mouths at the inviſible event. Shakeſpeare. 


Think not of men above that which is written, 


that no one of you be puffed up one againſt an- 


her, 1 Corinthians, iv. 6. 
Your anceſtors, who puff your mind with pride, 

Did not jour honour, but their own advance. Dryd. 
Who ſtands ſafeſt ? tell me, is it he 

That ſpreads and ſwells in uff *d proſperity ? Pope. 
The Phæacians were 2 puffed up with their 

conſtant felicity, that they thought nothing im- 

roſlidle. Broome. 


1 n. /, [from tuff. ] One that 
8. 


Pu'rrix. 2. / Italian; 8 
I, A water 100 9 TY Ems 
5 gg - firſt —_ OY the dipchick, 
rs, creyſers, c uffins. 
2. A kind of fiſh, e | 
Þ A kind of fungus filled with duſt. | 
© FFINAPPLE. 2. J. A fort of apple. 
"7 | Ainſworth, 
| ele v. adv. [from puffing. ] N 
a Tumidly; with ſwell. 


Popes 


Tuer. 


Carew. | 


PUK 


2. With ſhortneſs of breath. 
Pu rr. adj. [from puff. ] 


1. Windy; flatulent. | 


Emphyſema is a light puffy tumour, eaſily yielding 
to the preſſure of your fingers, and ariſeth again in 
the inſtant you take them oft. Nieman. 

2. Tumid; turgid. 

An unjudicious poet, who aims at loftineſs, 
runs into the ſwelling puffy ſtile, becauſe it look: 
like greatneſs. | Dryden. 

Pu. 2. J. [piza, Saxon, a girl. Skin. | 
A kind name of a monkey, or any 
thing tenderly loved. 

Upon ſetting him down, and calling him pug, 
I found him to be her favourite monkey. Addiſen. 

Pu'cGERED. adj. | perhaps for puckered. | 
Crowded ; complicated. I never found 
this word in any other paſlage. 

Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of 
the turkey, and the long excretcency that hangs 
down over his bill, when he ſwells with pride. 

More againſt Atheiſm. 

PuGH. inter. [corrupted from puff, or 

borrowed from the ſound.] A word of 
contempt. = 

Poi. x. J. | pagille, French.] What 

is taken up between the thumb and 

two firſt fingers. Dig 

Take violets, and infuſe a good prgil of them 
in a quart of vinegar. Baconu's Natural Hiſtory. 

PuGNa'c1ous. adj. | pugnax, Lat.] In- 
clinable to fight ; quarrelſome ; fight- 
ing. 

Pucna'ciTy. 2. J. [from pugnax, Lat.] 
Quarrelſomene!s ; inclination to fight. 
Pu'is x E. adj. | puis ne, French. It is 

commonly ſpoken and written puny. 
See PuN x.] | . 
1. Voung; younger; later in time. 

If he undergo any alteration, it muſt be in 

time, or of a puiſne date to eternity. Hale. 
2. Inferiour. | | 

When the place of a chief judge becomes vacant, 
a puiſne judge, who hath approved himſelf deſerv- 
ing, ſhould be preferred. Bacon. 

3. Petty; inconſiderable; ſmall. 
A puiſue tilter, that ſpurs his herſe but on one 
ſide, breaks his ſtaff like a noble gooſe. Shakeſpeare.' 
Pui'sSANCE. 2. . {| puifſance, French. 
This word ſeems to have been pro- 
nounced with only two ſyllables.] 
Power; ſtrength ; force. 

The chariots were drawn not by the ſtrength of 
hoi ſes, but by the puiſſance of men. Deſtruct. of Trey. 

Grandfires, babies and old women ; 

Or paſt, or not arriv'd to, pith and puiſſance. Shak. 
Look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the pow'r and puiſſance of the king. Shakeſp. 

Our 2 is our own ; our own right hand 

Shall teach us high deeds, 


PUISSANT. adj. [ puiſſant, French.] 


Powerful; ſtrong ; forcible. 
The queen is coming with a priſſant hoſt. Shak. 
Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear 

That ever ear receiv'd ; which in recounting 

His grief grew puiſ/ant, and the ſtrings of life 

Began to crack. Shakeſpeare. 
For piety renown'd and prifſant deeds. Milton. 
The climate of Syria, the .far diſtance from 

the ſtrength of Chriſtendom, and the near neigh- 

bourhood of thoſe that were moſt puiſſant among 

the Mahometans, cauſed that famous enterpriſe, 

after a long continuance of terrible war, to be quite 


abandoned. Raleigb's Efjays. 
PurssaxnTLY, adv. [from puiſſant.] 


Powerfully ; forcibly. 


| PUKE. ». J. [of uncertain derivation. ] 


1. Vomit. 9 


Milton. f 


10 


2. Medicine cauſing vomit. 
To Puk E. v. 2. To ſpew; to vomit. 
The infant 
Mewling and prkirg in the nurſe's arms. Shakeſp, 
Pulk ER. #. J. [from fake. ] Medicine 
cauſing a vomit. | | 
The puter rue, 
The ſweetner ſaſſafras are added too. 


T 


Garth. 


| Pu"LcnRITUDE. 2. /. | pulchritudo, Lat. - 


Beauty; grace; handſomeneſs ; quality 
oppoſite to deformity. 73 

Neither will it ggree unto the beauty of animals, 
wherein there is an approved pulehritude. Brown. 

Pul:hritude is conveyed by the outward fenſes 
unto the 151i], but a more intellectual faculty is 
that which reliſhes It. More. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate the 
hardnets of their favour, and by the palchritude of 
their ſouls make up what is wanting in the beauty 
of their bodies. | South. 

That there is a great pulchritude and comelineſs 
of proportion in the leaves, flowers, and frujts of 
plants, is atteſted by the general verdict of man- 
kind. Ray on the Creation. 

To PuULE. v. z. | piauter, French.] 
1. To cry like a chicken. 

Let the ſongs be loud and cheerful, and not 
chirpings or pulings; let the muſick likewiſe be 
ſharp and loud. Bacon. 

2. To whine; to cry; to.whimper. 
To ſpeak puling like a beggar at Hallomaſs. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To have a wretched puling fool, 5 
A whining mammet, in her fortunes tender, 
To anſwer, I'll not wed. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Weak puling things unable to ſuſtain 
Their ſhare of labour, and their bread to gain. Dry. 

When ice covered the water, the child bathed 
his legs; and when he began this cuſtom, was 
puling and tender. Lockes 

This puling whining harlot rules his reaſon, 
And prompts his zeal for Edward's baſtard brood. 

Rowe. 
Pu'Lick. 3. J. An herb. Ainſworth. 
Pur cosE. adj. | pulicoſus, pulex, Latin.] 
Abounding with fleas. Die. 
Pu'Liort. n. J. An herb. Ainſworth. 
To PULL. v. a. [pullian, Saxon. 
1. To draw violently towards one: op- 
poſed to puſb, which is to drive from 


one. 55 
What they ſeem to offer us with the one hand, 

the ſame with the other they puli back. Hooker. 
He put forth his hand, and pulled the dove in. 


Geneſis, viii. 9. 
His hand which he put forth dried up, ſo ta 
he could not pull it in again. 1 Kings, xili. 4. 
Pull them out like ſheep for the ſlaughter, and 
prepare them for the day of ſlaughter. Fer. vii. 11. 
They pulled away the ſhouider, and ſtopped their 
ears. Zecbariab. 
Ill fortune never cruſhed that man, whom good 
fortune deceived not; I therefore have counlelled 
my friends to place all things the gave them fo as 
ſhe might take them from them, not uli chem. 

Ben Fonſon's Dijcoveries 

2. To draw forcibly : commonly wich oz 

or of, or ſome other particle. | 
He was not ſo deſirous of wars, as without ju 
cauſe of his own to pu them wpun him. Hay 

A boy came in great hurry to pull off my UD. 

5%. 
3. To pluck; to gather. = 
When bounteous Autumn rears his h-:*, 
Re joys to pull the ripen d pear. Dr yarn. 
Flax pulled in the bloom, will be er aud 

. ſtronger than if let ſtand till cl:e ſee. 35 _ 

| Mortimer. 


4. To tear; to rend. 


He hath turned ate my way, and ghet man, 
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PUL h 
5. To PULL down. To ſubvert ; to de- 


moliſh. , 

Although it was judged in form of a ſtatute, 
that he ſhould be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate 
confiſcated, and his houſes pr//-d dazon, yet his 
caſe even then had no great blot of ignoininy. Pac. 

In political affairs, as weil as mechanical, it is 
far eaſier to pul! down than build up; for that 
ſtructure, which was above ten ſummers a-butiiding, 
and that by no mean artiſts, was deſtroyed in a 
moment. Heowel's Vocal Foreſt. 

When God is ſaid to build or pul! down, tis 
not to be underſtood of an houſe ; God buiids and 
unbuilds worlds. Burnet. 

6. To PuiL down. To degrade. 

He begs the gods to turn blind fortune's wheel, 

To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the proud. 
Roſc omen. 

What title has this queen but lawleſs force? 
And force muſt pull her down. Dryden. 

They may be afraid to pull dezon miniſters and 
favourites grown formidable. Davenante 

7. To PULL up. To extirpate; to eradi- 


Cate. 
What cenſure, doubting thus of innate principles, 
J may deſerve from men, who will be apt to call 
it pulling up the old foundations of knowledge, I 
cannot tell; 1 perſuade myielf, that the way I 
have purſued, being conformable to truth, lays 
thoſe foundations ſurer. Locke. 
PuLr.. 2. J. | from the verb.] 
1. The act of pulling. 
I awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, 
which was faſtened at the top of my box. Gulliver. 
2, Conteſt ; ſtruggle. 
This wreſtling pull between Corineus and Gog- 
magog is reported to have befallen at Dover. Carew. 
3. Pluck; violence ſuffered. 
DE Duke of Glo'ſter, ſcarce himſelf, 
That bears ſo ſhrewd a maim; two pulls at once; 
His lady baniſh'd, and a limb lopt off. Shakeſpeare. 
Pu'LLER. #. . [from pull.] One that 
pulls. | | 
Shameleſs Warwick, peace | 
Proud ſetter up and puller down of kings. Shakeſp. 
PULLEN. 2. J. | pulain, old Fr.] Poultry. 
| | | Bailey. 
Pvu'LLET. ». /. [| poulet, French.]J A 
young hen. 
Brew me a pottle of ſack finely. by, 
woVith eggs, Sir? 
—Simple of itlelf; I'll no pullet ſperm in my 


brewage. Shakeſpeare. 
I felt a hard tumour on the right fide, the bigneſs: 
of a pullet's egg. Wiſemar's Surgery. 


They died not becauſe the pu/lcrs would not feed; 
but becauſe the devil forefaw their death, he con- 
trived that abſtinence in them. Brown. 
'Pu'LLEY. . /. | foulie, Fr.] A ſmall 
wheel turning on a pivot, with a fur- 
row on its outſide m which a rope 


runs. : 
Nine hundred of the ſtrongeſt men were em- 


ployed to draw up theſe cords by many gelſeys | 


faſtened on the poles, and, in three hours, 1; was 
raiſed and flung into the engine. 
Here puliies make the pond rous oak aſcend. Gay. 
To PU'LLULATE, v. . | pallulo, Latin; 
pulluler, Fr.] To germinate; to bud. 
PULMONARY. adj. [from pulmo, Latin.) 
Belonging to the lungs. | 
Often theſe unhappy ſufferers, for want of ſuth- 
cient vigour and ſpirit to carry on the animal re- 
gimen, drop into a true pulmonary conſumption. 
Blackmore. 
The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery 


is but ſmall in reſpe& to that of the heart. Auto. 


PULMONARY, z. /. | pulmonaire, French; 
pulmonaria, Latin] The herb lung- 


Swift.) | 


Porsk. 3. /. [ pul/us, Latin. ] 


PU L 
Pur uo x IR. adj. ¶ pulmo, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the lungs. 
An ulcer of the lungs may be a cauſc of prl- 
monicł contumption, or conſumption of the lungs. 
Ha FUCY » 
Cold air, by its immediate contact with the ſur- 
face of the lungs, is capable of producing defluxions 
upon the lungs, uiccrations, and all forts of Fu- 
monie conſumptions. Arbuthnet. 
PULP. 2. / [| pulpa, Latin; pulpe, Fr.] 
t. Any ſoft mals. 
The jaw bones have no marrow ſevered, but a 
little php marrow diffuſed. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. The ſoft part of fruit ; the part of fruit 
diſtin&t from the ſeeds and rind. | 
The ſavoury pip they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they chirſted, ſcoop the brimming ſtream. 
Milton. 
Beſides this uſe of the pulp or pericarpium for 
the guard of the ſeed, it ſerves alſo by a ſecondary 
intenſion for the ſuſtenance of man and other 


animals, Ray. 
| The grub ; 

Oft nnobſcrv'd invades the vital core, 

Pernicious tenant, and her ſecret cave 

Enlarges hourly, preying on the fp 

Ceaſeleſs. Philips. 


Pu'Leir. 2. J. | pulpitum, Latin; pulpitre, 
pupitre, French. 

1. A place raiſed on high, where a ſpeaker 
ſtands. 


Produce his body to the market-place, 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The higher deſk in the church where 
the ſermon is pronounced, diſtin from 
the lower deſk where prayers are read. 
We ſee on our theatres, the examples of vice 
rewarded, yet it ought not to be an argument 
againſt the art, any more than the impieties of 
the pulpit in the late rebellion. Dryden. 
Sir Roger has given a handſome pulpit cloth, 
and railed in the communion table. Addiſon. 
Biſhops were not wont to preach out of the 
ulpit. VN A li Co 
5 Þulpirs their ſacred ſatyr learn'd to ſpare, ** 
And vice admir'd to find a flatt'rer there, Pope. 
Pu"reous. adj. [from pulp.) Soft; 
a . E 
q LEM redſtreak's pulpous fruit 
With gold irradiate, and vermilion ſhines. Philips. 
Pu'LeoUSNEss. 2. J. | from pulpous.] The 
quality of being putpous. 
Pu LPV. adj. [from pulp.] Soft; pappy. 
In the walnut and plumbs is a thick pulpy cover- f 
ing, then a hard ſhell, within which is the ſeed. 
| Kay on the Creation. 
Putrefaction deftroys the ſpecitick difference of 
one vegetable from another, converting them into a 
pulpy ſubſtance of an animal nature. Arbutbnot. 
Puls AT ION. 2. /. | pulſation, French; 
pulſaatio, from pulſo, Latin.) The act 
of beating or moving with quick ſtrokes 


Ihis original of the left vein was thus contrived, 
to avoid the pulſation of the great artery. Brown. 

Theſe commotions of the mind and body oppreſs 
the heart, whereby it is choaked and obſtructed in 
its pul/ation. Harwey. 
PuLsa'TOR. . /. [from pul/o, Latin. ] 
A ſtriker; a beater. 


1. The motion of an artery as the blood 
is driven through it by the heart, and 
as it is perceived by the touch. 

Puſſe is thus accounted for: when the left ven- 
tricle of the heart contracts, and throws its blood 
into the great artery, the blood in the artery is not 
only thruſt forward towards the extremities, but the 
channel of the artery is likewiſe dilated ; when the | 


wort. Ainſworth. 


9 


— 
» 


- ſucking, and pumping, which is really / 


againſt any thing oppoſing. if 


PU 


impetus of the blood againſt the files of fh 

ceaies ; that is, when the left ventri m 
contract, then the ſpiral fibres of the ard 

their natural elaſticity, return again to their 
ſtate, and contract the channel of the ar =p 
is again dilated by the diaſtole of the 
diaſtole of the artery is called jt; falſe 
time the ſpiral fibres are returning to ch 
flate, is the diſtance between two Pulſes: this 3. 
is in all the arteries of the body at the fa 1 
an high. pulſe is either vehement or ſt 
it the dilatation of the artery does not 


„ 
Me ume o 


rife to i. 


uſua! height, it is called a low or weak pulſe; bit 
ez ba 


if between its dilatations there paſſes m 
uſual, it is called a flow pulſe : again, ir t 

of an artery feel harder ee e Ks 
whatſoever, it is called an hard falſe; Wd Ps 
any contrary cauſe they are ſofter, then it Ach 
a ſoft pulſe. "Ta 

Think you, I bear the ſhears of deſtiny Hs 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of lite? Sin 

The proſperity of the neighbour kino%g: :. 
not inferior to that of this, which, acta. 6 
the pulje of ſtates, is a great diminution « le: 
health, "EAN 

My body is from all diſeaſes free 
My temp'rate p#//e does regularly beat, Dr;de, 

If one drop of blood remain in the heart x; very 
pulſe, thoſe, in many pulſes, will grow 10 à cn. 
ſiderable mals. Arbutk:, 

2. Oſcillation; vibration; alternate es. 
panſion and contraction; alternate 2p. 
proach and receſſion. 

The vibrations or pulſes of this medium, thy 
they may cauſe the alternate fits of eaſy tranſmiſi a 
and eaſy reflexion, muſt be ſwifter than light, an 
by conſequence above ſeven hundred thouſand tins 
ſwifter than ſounds. 5 Neur. 

3. To feel one's PulsE. To try or know 
one's mind artfully. 
4. [From pull.) Leguminous plants, 
Plants not reaped but pulled or f/ucied, 
| With Elijah he partook, 
Or as a gueſt with Daniel at his pulſe. Miu, 
 Mortals, from your fellows blocd abſtain ! 
While corn and ue by nature are beitow'd, Dai. 
Tares are as advantageous to land as other 5.8. 
Mortimer. 
To PurskE. v. z. [from the noun.] To 
beat as the pulſe. 

The heart, when ſeparated wholly from the boy 
in ſome animals, continues ſtill to pie for a con- 
fiderable time. : om 

Pu'Ls10N. z. . [from pulſus, Latin,] 
The act of driving or of forcing for 
ward: in oppoſition to ſuction or trat: 
tion. ; 

Admit it might uſe the motion of ?, petit 
could never that of attraction. Mere Divire Vie, 

By attraction we do not here underſtand what 1s 


improperly called ſo, in the operations of og 
"TUTOR d 


truſion. ag 
Pu"LVERABLE, adj, [from pubveris, Lat. 
Poſſible to be reduced to duſt. _ 
In making the firſt ink, I could by Gltrton 
ſeparate a pretty ftore of a black pulverats lr. 
ſtance that remained in the fire. 90 
PuLVERIZATION. 2. / from pubverice.] 
The act of powdering; reduction e 
duſt or powder. 2 3 
To PUCLVERIZ E. v. a. [from ee 
Latin; pulwerzi/er, French. ] To rec 
to powder; to reduce to duſt. 
If the experiment be carefully made, W 
mixture will ſhoot into fine eryſtals, that 12cm pr 
of an uniform ſubſtance, and ate confittent a 
to be even brittle, and to endure to be - 9 
and fifted. 55 
dee e eee Lulu, 


Lat.] Duſtineſs; abundance of dal. 
Pv LY 15s 
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PUN 
1. /, [ pulvillum, Latin. ] Sweet 


Pur, VIL, 


ents. 
n The toilette, nurſery of charms, 


med with bright beauty's arms, 
j he patch, the powder: box, gulwil, perfumes. Cay. 
Pe'LVII. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
'To ſprinkle with perfumes in e 
Fave you C the coachman and poſtilion, 
tha: they may not Rink of the ſtable? = Congreve. 
re MICE. n. . [ pumex, pumicis, Latin. ] 
© The pumice is evidently a ſlag or cinder of ſome 
©M1, originally bearing another form, reduced 
this ſtate by fire: it 18 2 lax and ipungy _— - 
of little pores and cavities : of a pale, 55 itith, 
e colour : the purnce 18 found particularly about 
dhe burning mountains. Hill's Materia Medica. 
80 long 1 ſhot, that all was ſpent, 
Though punrice ſtones I haſtily hent, 3 
And threw ; but nought avalled, 7 Spenſer. 
Find and Veſuvius, which conſiſt upon ſulphur, 
du ot rorth 0%, aſhes, and pumiceæ, but no water. 
Baccn. 


Completely turn. 


75 


1 
tne 


Near the Lucrine lake, 

c. eam of ſulphur raiſe a ſtifling heat, i 
4.4 thrgugh the pores of the warm pumice ſweat. 
| Addiſon. 
PU niMEL. z. * See POMMET.. 
PUMP. 2. /. penge, Dutch and French. ] 
|. An engine by which water is drawn up 

from wells: its operation is performed 
by the preſſure of the air. 


A pimp grown dry will yield no water, unleſs 
. you pour a little water into it firſt. Mere. 
la the framing that great ſhip built by Hiero, 
Athenæus mentions this inftrument as being in- 


fel of a pub, by the help of which one man | 


micht cafly drain out the water, though very deep. 
” Wilkins's Dædalus. 
Pans may be made ſingle with a common pump 
bande, for one man to work them, or double for 
two. Mortimer. 
2. A ſhoe with a thin ſole and low heel. 
Cet good ſtrings to your beads, new ribbons to 
our nps. | . Shakſpeares 
Follow me this jeſt, now, till thou haſt worn 
out thy pump, that when the ſingle ſole of it is 
worn, the jeit may remain ſingular. Shakeſpeare. 
Thalia's ivy ſhews her prerogative over comical 
prety; her maſk, mantle, and pumps are ornaments 
belonging to the ſtage. N Peacbam. 
The water and ſweat 5 
_Spaſh ſplaſh in their pumps. 
1: Pur. v. 2. | pompen, Dutch.] To 
work a pump; to throw out water by a 
ump. 
Ide folly of him, who pumps very laboriouſly 
ia a hip, yet negleRs to ſtop the leak. 
Decay of Piety. 
7: Puyp. v. a, 
1. To raife or throw out as by means of a 
pump. : 
Not finding ſufficient room, it breaks a veſſel to 
force its patſage, and ruſhing through a larger 
Claim, oveifiows the cavities about it with a de- 
„ Which is pumped up and emptied. Blackmore. 
2. Jo examine artfully by fly interroga- 
tories, fo as to draw out any ſecrets or 
concealments. | 
T he one's the learned knight, ſeek. out, 
Aud pump them what they come about. Hadibras. 
Aſc him what paſſes 
Amonet his brethren, he'll hide nothing from you ; 
Bur þimp nut me tor politicks. Otævay's Venice Preſ. 
Put. . /: [from pump.) The per- 
15 or the inſtrument that pumps. 
, ſhe flame laſted about two minutes, from the 
ume the un per began to draw out air. B-yle. 
Pi 210% . 
„%. v. /. [fefo.] A plant. Miller. 
this groſs  watry pumpion, and teach 


We'll uſe 
bm to Know turtles from jays. Shakeſpeare. 


. J. [1 know not whence this word 


Seift's Miſcellanies. '| 


e 
PUN 

is to be deduced : to pus, is to grind or 

beat with a peſtle; can pun mean an 

empty found, like that of a mortar 

beaten, as clench, the old word for pun, 
ſeems only a corruption of c/in#?] An 

equivocation; a quibble; an expreſſion 

where 7 word has at once different mean- 

ings. | | 

It is not the word, but the figure that appears 
on the medal: cuniculus may ſtand fer a rabbit 
or a mine, but the picture of a rabbit is not the 
picture of a mine: a fun can be no more engraven, 
than it can be tranſlated. Addiſen. 

But fill their purſe, our poets work is done, 
Alike to them by pathos, or by pur. Hope. 

To Pun. wv. 1. [from the noun.] To 
quibble; to uſe the ſame word at once 
in different ſenſes. 

The hand and hcad were never loſt, of thoſe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who un'd in proſe. Dry. 

You would be a better man, if you could pu; 
like Sir Triſtram. Tutler. 

To PUNCH. v. a. | poingonner, Fr.] To 
bore or perforate by driving a ſharp in- 
ſtrument. 

When I was mortal, my anointed body 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes. Shakeſp. 

By reaſon of its conſtitution it continued open, 
as I have ſeen a hole punched in leather. Wiſeman. 

Your work will ſometimes require to have holes 
punched in it at the forge; you muſt then make a 
ſteel punch, and harden the point of it without 
tempering. ' Nexon. 

The fly may, with the hollow and ſharp tube of 
her womb, funch and perforate the ſkin of the 
eruca, and caſt her eggs into her body. Ray. 

Puncn. 2. J. [from the verb.] 

1. A pointed inſtrument, which, driven 
by a blow, perforates bodies; it is 
often uſed of an inſtrument which be- 
ing hollow cuts out a piece. 

The ſhank of a key the punch cannot ſtrike, 
becauſe the ſhank is not forged with ſubſtance 
ſufficient ; but the drill cuts a true round hole. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

2. A liquor made by mixing ſpirit with 
water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons ; 
and formerly with ſpice. 

Purch is an Indian word expreſſing the number 
of ingredients. Fryer's Travels. 

The Weſt India dry gripes are occaſioned by lime 
juice in punch. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

No brute c.n endure the taſte of ſtrong liquor, 
and conſequently it is againſt all the rules of hiero- 
glyph to aflign thoſe animals as patrons of punch. 

Swift. 

3. [ Puncinello, Italian.] The buffoon or 
harlequin of the puppet-ſhow. _ 

Of rareeſhows he ſung, and punch's feats. Gay. 

4. Punch is a horſe that is well ſet and 
well knit, having a ſhort back and thin 
ſhoulders, with a broad neck, and well 
lined with fleſh. Farrier's Di#. 

5. [ Punilio obeſas, Latin.] In contempt 
or ridicule, a ſhort fat fellow. 

Pu*NCHEOXN. 2. /. ¶ poingon, French. ] 

1. An inſtrument driven ſo as to make a 
hole or impreſſion. 

He granted liberty of coining to certain cities and 
abbies, allowing them one ſtaple and two puncheons 
at a rate. | Camden. 

2. A meaſure of liquids, 

Pu"NCHER. z. J. from punch.] An in- 
ſtrument that makes an impreſſion or 
hole. 

In the upper jaw are five teeth before, not in- 
ciſors or cutters, but thick puncſers. Grew. 


PUNCTILIO, »-/. A ſmall nicety of 


PUN 


behaviour; a nice point of exactneſs. 

If their cauſe is bad they uſe delays to tire out 
their adverſaries, they feign pleas to gaig time for 
themlelves, and inſitt on punctilios in his proceed- 
ings. | «_ Kernlewells 

Common people are much aſtoniſhed, when they 
hear of thoſe lolemn conteſts which are made 
among the great, upon the punctilios of a public 
ceremony. | | Addiſons 

Punttilis is out of doors, the moment a daughter 
clandeſtinely quits her father's houſe. Clariſſa. 

PUNCTiLIOUS. . adj, [from punckilio.] 
Nice; exact; punctual to ſuperſtition. 

Some depend on a punctiliaus obſervance of 
divine laws, which they hope will atone for the 
habitual tranſgreſſion of the reſt. Rogers's Sernrons. 

PuUNnCTILIOUSNESS. 2. J. [from pundti- 
lious.] Nicety; exactueſs of behaviour. 

PU'NCTO. 1. . ¶ punto, Spaniſh.] 

1. Nice point of ceremony. 

The final conqueſt of Granada from the Moore, 
King Ferdinando diſplayed in his letters, with all 
tre particularities and religious punctes and cere- 
monies that were obſerved in the reception of that 
city and kingdom. Bacui's Henry VII. 

2. The point in fencing. 
Vat be all vou come far ? | 
— To ee thee here, to ſee thee there, to ſee thee 
paſs thy puncto. Spas p. Merry, Wives of Mindſor. 
PUNCTUAL. a. ¶ punctuel, French.) 
1. Compriſed in a point; conſiſting in a 

point. 

This earth a ſpot, a grain, 

An atom with the firmament compar'd, 

And all her number'd ſtars, that ſeem to row! 

Spaces incomprehenſible; for ſuch 

Their diſtance argues, and their ſwift return 

Diurnal, merely to officiate light | 

Round this opacous earth, this panZual ſpot. Milt. 
2. Exact; nice; punctilious. 

A gentleman punctual of his word, when he had 
heard that two had agreed upon a meeting, and 
the one neglected his hour, would ſay of him, he 
is a young man then. Barn. 

This miſtake to avoid, we muſt obſerve the 
punctual differences of time, and ſo diftinguith 
thereof, as not to confound or loſe the one in the 
other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

That the women are menſtruent, and the men 
pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven, is accounted 
a hunctual truth. Brewns 

He was punctual and juſt in all his dealings. 

Atterbury. 

The correſpondence of the death and ſufferings 
of our Lord is fo pun&ual and exact, that they ſeem 
rather like a hiftory of events paſt, than a pro- 
phecy of ſuch as were to come. Rogers, 


PuncTUuAa'LITY. #. /. [from punctual.] 
Nicety ; ſcrupulous exactneſs. 

For the encouragement of thoſe that hereafter 
ſhould terve other princes with that punctuality as 
Sophronio had done, he commanded him to offer 
him a blank, wherein he might ſet down his 
own conditions. Houcl's Vocal Forefte 

His memory was ſerviceable, but not officions ; 
faithful to things and buſineſs, but unwillingly 
retaining the contexture and purcFualities of the 
words. Fell. 

Though ſome of theſe purct᷑ualities did not fo 
much conduce to preſerve the text, yet all of them 
ſhew the infinite care which was taken, that there 
might be no miſtake in a ſingle letter. Grove 

Pu'NCTUALLY. adv. from punctual.] 
Nicely ; exactly; ſcrvpuloully. 

There were no uſe at all for war or law, if every 
man had prudence to conceive how much of right 
were due both to and from himſelf, and were 
withal fo punctrally juſt as to perform what he 
knew requiſite, and to reſt contented with his own. 

Raleigh. 

Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is ſo 


much exactneſs ju their motions, that they punc- 
tualiy 


PUN 


tually come to the ſame periods to the hundredth 
part of a minute. Ray on the Creation. 

I freely bring what Moſes hath related to the 
teſt, comparing it with things as now they ſtand ; 
and finding his account to be punctually true, I 
Fairly d2clare what I find. Woodward. 

Pu'ncTUALNESS. 2. J. [from punctual. 
Exactneſs; nicety. 

The moſt literal tranſlation of the ſcriptures, in 
the moſt natural fignification of the words, is ge- 
nerally the beſt; and the ſame punctualneſs which 
debuſeth other writings, preſerveth the ſpirit and 
majeſty of the ſacred text. Felton. 

PurxcTUua'T10N. 2. J. | punfum, Latin.] 
The act or method of pointing. 
It ought to do it willingly, without being forced 


to it by any change in the words or punctuation. 
| Addiſen. 


 Pu'ncTURE. 2. . Fun tus, Latin.] A 


ſmall prick; a hole made with a very 


ſharp point. 

With the loadſtone of Laurentius Guaſcus, 
whatſoever needles or bodies were touched, the 
wounds and punctures made thereby were never felt. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Nerves may be wounded by ſciſſion or puncture- 


the former way being cut through, they are irre- 
coverable ; but when pricked by a ſharp-pointed 
weapon, which kind of wound is called a puncture, 
they are much to be regarded. Wiſcman. 
2 PUNCTULATE. v. a. | fundtulum, 
Lat.] To mark with ſmall ſpots. 
The ſtuds have their ſurface punctulated, as if 
ſet all over with other ſtuds infinitely leſſer. 
Wiedvard. 
Pu“ N DLE. #. . [mulier pumila & obe/a, 
Lat.] A ſhort and fat woman. Ainfav. 


PU N GAR. . J. | pagurus, Lat.] A fiſh. 
7 Ainſworth. 


Pu"nGENnCY. 2. J. [from pungent. ] 
1. Power of pricking. 

Any ſubſtance, which by its fungency can 
wound the worms, will kill them, as ſteel and 
hartſhorn. : Afrbutbnot. 

2. Heat on the tongue; acridneſs. 
3. Power to pierce the mind. | 

An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work 
is as neceſſfry to found a purpoſe of undertaking 
it, as the authority of commands, the perſuaſive- 
neſs of promiſes, pungency of menaces, or proſpect 
of miſchiets upon neglect can be. Hammond. 

4. Acrimoniouſneſs; keenneſs. 

When he hath conſidered the force and pungency 
of thefe expreſſions applied to the fathers of that 
Nicene ſynod by the weſtern biſhops, he may 
abate his rage towards me. Stilling fleet. 

PU'NGENT. adj. [ pungens, Latin. ] 
1. Pricking. 

Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw 
The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. 

2. Sharp on the tongue; acrid. 

Do not the ſharp and pungent taſtes of acids ariſe 
from the ſtrong attraction, whereby the acid par- 
ticles ruſh upon, and agitate the particles of the 
tongue ? | Newton's Opticłs. 

3. Piercing ; ſharp. | 

Thou can'ſt ſet him on the rack, 
Incloſe him in a wooden tow'r, 
With pungent vains on ev'ry fide ; 
So Regulus in torments dy'd. 

4. Acrimonious ; biting. 

The latter happening not only upon the pungent 
exigencies of preſent or impending judgments, but 
in the common ſervice of the church. Fell. 

It conſiſts chiefly of a ſharp and pungent manner 
of ſpeech ; but partly in a facetious way of jeſting. 

Dryden, 
Pu"wiCcE. 2. /. [cimex, Latin.] A wal- 
6 


Pepe. 


Sift's Miſcel. 


ö 


Pu xi ckovs. adj. [| puniccus, Lat.] 
Pu x IN ESS. 2. /. [from puny.] Pettineſs; 


To PU'NISH. v. a. [ punio, Latin.] 
1. To chaſtiſe; to afflict with penalties 


2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. 


PuU"NISHABLE. adj. [ punifſable, French; 


can ſhew no will; and where no will is, there is no 


Pu"NISHABLENESS. 2. J. | from paniſh- 


Pu N ISHER. 2. /. [from puniſh.) One 


PUNISHMENT. #. /. | puniffjement, Fr.] 


Puni' TON. #. J. | punition, Fr. punitio, 


Pu'niTivVE. adj. from punio, Latin. ] 


PUN 


louſe; a bugg. Hudtbras. Ainſworth. 
Pur- 


ple. Die. 


ſmallneſs. 


or. death for ſome crime. 
Your purpos'd low correction 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches 
Are puniſhed with. Shak ſpcare's King Lear. 
If you will not hearken, I will yuniſb you ſeven 
times more for your fins. Leviticus, xXvi. 18. 
A greater pow'r 
Now rul'd him, uniſo d in the ſhape he ſinn'd. 
Dryden. 
Will he draw out, 
For anger's fake, finite to infinite 
In puniſb d man? I ſilton. 
I will uriſb your offences with the rod, and 
your ſin with ſcourges. Bible. 


from puniſo.] Worthy of puniſhment; 
capable of puniſhment. 

Theft is naturally puniſhable, but tlie kind of 
puniſhment is poſitive, and ſuch lawful, as men 
ſhall think with diſcretion convenient to appoint. 

N Hocker. 

Sith creatures, which have no underſtanding, 


ſin; and only that which jfinneth, is ſubject to 
puniſhment; which way ſhould any ſuch creature 
be puniſhable by the law of God ? Hooker. 

Their bribery is leſs puniſhable, when bribery 
opened the door by which they entered. Taylor. 


able.) The quality of deſerving or ad- 
mitting puniſhment. 


who inflicts pains for a crime. 
This knows my puniſher ; therefore as far 
From granting me, as | from begging peace. Milt. 


Any infliction or pain impoſed in ven- 
eance of a crime. 
The houſe of endleſs pain is built thereby, 
In which ten thouſand forts of puh iſpments 
The curſed creatures do eternally torment. Spenſer. 
Unleſs it were a bloody murtherer, 
I never gave them condign puniſt ment. Shakefp. 
Thou, through the judgment of God, ſhalt re- 
ceive juſt puniſpment for thy pride. 2 Mac. vii. 30. 
Is not deſtruction to the wicked? and a ſtrange 
puniſhment to the workers of jniquity ? J, xxxi. 3. 
He that doubts, whether cr no he ſhould ho- 
nour his parents, wants not reaſon, but puriſoment. 
Holyday. 
_ Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 


Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. 


Dryden. 
Becauſe that which is neceffary to beget cer- 
tainty in the mind, namely, impartial conſidera- 
tion, is in a man's power, therefore the belief or 
diſbelief of thoſe things is a proper ſubject for re- 
wards and puniſpments. Wilkins. 

The rewards and puniſt ments of another life, 
which the Almighty has eſtabliſhed, as the en- 
forcements of his law, are of weight enough to 
determine the choice, againſt whatever pleaſure 
or pain this life can ſhew. Locks 


þ 


Laun.] Puniſhment. Ainſworth. 


Awarding or inflicting puriſhment. 
Neither is the cylinder charged with fin, whe- 
ther by God or men, nor any punitive law enact- 


ed by either again its rolling down the bill. 


P UP 


Pu'x1TORY, adj. [from fretin, Lan 
Puniſhing ; tending to Puniſhn rig 
Purk. 1. /. A whore; a conn 8 
ſtitute ; a ſtrumpet. a 
She may be a prnk + fo | 
ther mats” Ker nor 9 5 Sy wn 1 
And made them fight, like mad wa 
For dame religion as for prinh, Hats, 
Near theſe a nurſery erects its head OY 
Where unfledg d actors learn to laugh an! 
Where infant punks their tender voices ty. 6 4 
Pou"xsTER. 2. . [from pun.) A n 
bler; a low wit who endeavour; . n 
putation by double meanin * 
His mother was couſin to Mr. 
an] funſter of London. 
To Pu Nr. 
ombre. i 
One is for ſetting up an affembly 
where none ſhall be admitted to purt, that hy 
not taken the oaths, EE Alli 
When a duke to Janſen punts at White's 8 
Or city heir in mortgage melts away, 
Satan himſelf feels far leſs joy than they. p 
PU'NY. a. [ puis ne, French. ] 
1, Young. 


2. Inferior; petty; of an under tate. 

Is not the king's name forty thouard names? 
Arm, arm, my name; a pray ſubject firikes 
At thy great glory. Shakepeare's Richard Il. 

Know me not, 
Leit that thy wives with ſpits, and boys with does, 
In puny battle ſlay 988 Seadeſpcare Caidlaru, 
- rive 
The puny habitants; or, if not drive, 
Seduce them to our party. Bing, 

This friendſhip is of that ftrength, as to re. 
main unſhaken by ſuch aſſaults, which yet ar 
ſtrong enough to ſhake down and annihilate the 
friendſhip of little puny minds. Sab. 

Jove at their head aſcending from the ſea, 

A ſhoal of puny pow'rs attend his way. Dry.» 
Pu'ny. x. J. A young and unexperienced 
unſeaſoned wretch, | | 

Tenderneſs of heart makes a man but a pry in 
this ſin; it ſpoils the growth, and cramps th: 
crowning exploits of this vice. | Kut. 

To Pu. v. x. [from puppy.) To bring 
forth whelps: uſed of a bitch bringing 
young, | 
PUPIL. 2. . [ pupilla, Latin.] 

1. The apple of the eye. 

Looking in a glaſs, when you ſhut ore et, 
the pupil of the other, that is open, dilateth. 

Bacon's Natural litter, 

Setting a candle before a child, bid him loc 
upon it, and his pupil ſhall contract itſcli very 
much to exclude*the light; as when after we bete 
been ſome time in the dark, a bright light i 
ſuddenly brought in and ſet before us, till the 
pupils of our eyes have gradually contracted. Nc. 

'The uvea has a muſculous power, and can dilate 

and contract that round hole in it, called the 72 
of the eye. Mare 

The rays, which enter the eye at ſeveral wy 
of the pupil, have ſeveral obliquities to the glatles. 

Newton's C.. Ln 
2. [Pupille, French; pupillus, c e: 
A ſcholar; one under the care © 3 


tutor. 
My maſter ſues to 
ſuitor, 4 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. Stat 
One of my father's ſervants, 
With ſtore of tears this treaſon gan 
And faid my guardian would his p Kitt 1 ary r- 
If this arch politician find in his 5 1 
morſe, any fear of God's future _— of 
perſuades them that God hath ſo great 9 time, 
men's ſouls, that he will accept them 2 2 |, 
and upon any condition. „ T3 
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verently before their 
—__— £ L'Eſtran to 
of a governor is, to ſettle in his 


and the principles of virtue and 
Locke. 


der the care of a guar- 


Tutors ſhould 


1 7 2. 
pupil good habits, 
wildome 

-. A ward; one un 


* me, thou pupil to great Pericles, 


What are the grounds 
To undertake ſo young, ſo vaſt a care ? . 
So ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly riſe, 


e tree adopts, and lifts him to the ſkies ; 
58 new pupil ſoft ning Juices flow, 
Thruſt forth the gems, and give the flow'rs to blow, 


. Ticket, 
Py PILAGE. n. J. [from pupil. ] 

. State of being a ſcholar. SE 
| The excellent Doctor moſt readily received this 
cotary and proſelyte to learning into his care and 
.1i/a0e for ſeveral years. ; IT Fell. 

The teverity of the father's brow, whilſt they 

ipline of pupilage, ſhould be re- 


aro under the diſc | : 
ned a; fact as their age, diſcretion, and good be- 
| Locke. 


haviour allow. : it 
Wardſhip; minority. 

; Three — he dying left, all under age, 
By means whereof their uncle Vorti sern 
Cſurp'd the crown, during their pupilage; 
Which the infants tutors gathering to fear, 
Them cloſely into Armorick did bear. Spenſer. 

PripitLany. adj. [ pupillaire, French 3 
pupillaris, Lat. from pupil.] Pertaining 
to 2 pupil or ward. : 

Priprer, 2. J. [ poupte, French; ꝓupus, 
Latin.] 5 

1. A ſmall image moved by wire in a 
mock drama ; a wooden tragedian. 

Once Zelmane could not ſtir, but that as if they 
had been p:;ppers, whoſe motion ſtood only upon her 
pleaſure, Baſilius with ſerviceable ſteps, Gynecia 
with greedy eyes would follow her. Sidney. 

Divers of them did keep in their houſes certain 
things made of cotton wool, in the manner of 

ab file | Abbot. 

His laſt wife was a woman of breeding, good 
humour and complaiſance; as for you, you look 
like a puppet moved by clock- work. A, butbnot. 

As the pipes of ſome carv'd organ move, 

Tie gilded puppers dances Pepe. 

In florid impotence he ſpeaks, _ 

Ard, as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueaks. 

SLE; Pope. 

2. A word of contempt. | | 

Thou, an Egyptian puppet, ſhalt be ſhewn 

In Rome as well as J. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Ob excellent motion] oh exceeding 7 upper ! 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Ie>2rerman, n. / [zuppet and man.] 
Matter of a puppet-ſhow. 
Why ;za handſome wife ador'd 
Ey every coxcomb but her lord ? 
From jonder prppetran inquire, 
Who wiſely hides his wood and wire. | Sqoift, 


FU?piTSHOW, n. J. | puppet and frow.] 


4 mock drama performed by, wooden 


images moved by wire. 
Tim, you have a taſte I know, 


Ant often ſ-e 2 puppetſhows 
To 'nduce him to e 


frequently carty kim to the ee 
0 f Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
t preiident of the council will make no more im- 
da upon ay mind, than the ſight of a puppet- 
N ow. ED | Pope. 
He 2. /. | poupee, French.] 
A whelp ; progeny of a bitch. 
He 


Tuks 5 familiarly of roaring lions, 


As maids of thirteen do of Puppy dogs. Shakeſpeare. 
_ 'ogues flighted me into the river with as 
.  ©avrle, as they would have drowned a bitch's 
Sbaleſpeare. 


bans f. iter fiſtecn F th litter. 


| The ſow to the bitch ſays, your puppies are all 


Dryden. | 


Swift. | 
fond of learning, he would | 


PUR 


blind. L' Eftrange. 
Nature does the puppy's eyelid cloſe, 
Till the bright ſun has nine times ſet and roſe, Gay. 
2. A name of contemptuous reproach to 
a man. 
I ſhall laugh myſelf to death at this puppy 
headed monſter ; a moſt ſcurvy moniter ! Shakejp. 
Thus much I have added, becauſe there are 
ſome puppies which have given it out. Rulcigh, 
I found my place taken up by an ill-bred auk - 
ward puppy, with a money hag under each arm. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 
To Pury. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bring whelps. | 
PURBLIND. adj. [corrupted from pore- 
blind, which is ſhll uſed in Scotland; 


ſighted. 
The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, | 
That any purblind eye may find it out. Shakeſpeare. 
"Tis known to ſeveral | 
Of head piece extraordinary; lower meſſes 
Perchaance, are to this buſineſs purblind. Shakel(p. 
Like to purblind moles, no greater light than 
that little which they ſhun. Drummoid. 
Darkneſs, that here ſurrounded our purblind un- 
derſtandings, will vaniſh at the dawning of eternal 
day. Boyle. 
Dropt in blear thick-fighted eyes, 
They ' d make them fee in darkeit night, 
Like owls, though purblind in the light. Hudibras. 
Purblind man 
Sees but a part o' th' chain, the neareſt links; 
His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 
That poiſes all above. Dryden ard Lee's Oedipus, 

PURBLI'NDNESS. z. . [from purblizd.] 
Shortneſs of ſight. 

Pu"RCHASABLE. adj. [from purchaſe.) 
That may be purchated, bought, or 
obtained, 

Money being the connterbalance to all things 
purchaſable by it, as much as you take off from 
the value of money, ſo much you add to the price 
of things exchanged for it. Locke. 


To PU RCH ASE. v. a. ¶ pourchafſer, Fr.] 

1. To acquire, not inherit. 

2. To buy for a price. 

| You have many a furchas'd ſlave, 
Which like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You uſe in abject and in flaviſh part. Shakeſpeare, 

His ſons buried him in the cave, which Abra- 

ham purchaſcd of the ſons of Heth. Genefir, xxv. 

3. To obtain at any expence, as of la- 


bour of danger. | 

A world who would not purchaſe with a bruiſe ? 

, Miiſton. 

4. To expiate or recompenſe by a fine or 


forfeit. | 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuſes, 
Nor tears nor prayers ſhall prchaje out abuſes; 
Therefore uſe none. Shakeſpeare's Romes ard let. 
Pu"RCHASE. 2. J. | pourchas, old Fr. from 


the verb.] | 
1. Any thing bought or obtained for a 
price. | | 
He that procures his child a good mind, makes 
a better purchaſe for him, than if he /aid out 
the money for an addition to his former acres. 
Locke on Education. 
Our thriving dean has purchas'd land | 
A purchaſe which will bring him clear 
Above his rent four pounds a yea:. 


any other way than by inheritance. 

A beauty waining and diſtreſſed widow 
Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye; 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenſion: Shakeſpeare. 


fore and blind.] Nearſighted; ſhort- | 


Swift. | 
2. Any thing of which poſſeſſion is taken | 


PUR 


poſſeſſion of his ſtores; but he had little joy of 
the pure be ſe. L'Eftrange. 
PURCHASER. . J. [from farcha/e.] A 
buyer; one that gains any thing for a 
price, | 
Upon one only alienation and change, the fur- 
chaſer is to pals both licence, fine, and recovery. 
| Bacon. 
So unhappy have been the purcbaſers of church 
lands, that, though in ſuch purchaſes men have 
uſually the cheapeſt pennyworths, yet they have 
not always the beſt bargains. South, 
Moſt of the old ſtatues may be well ſuppoſed to 
have been cheaper to their firſt owners, than they 
are to a modern purchaſer. Addiſen. 
PURE. adj. pur, pure, French; purus, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Clear; not dirty; not muddy. 
Thou pureſt ſtone, whoſe pureneſs doth preſent 
My pureſt mind. — Sidney. 
He ſhewed a fure river of water. Revelations. 
2. Not filthy; not ſullied ; clean from 


moral evil; holy. 
There is a generation that are pure in their own 
eyes, and yet is not waſhed from their filthineſs. 
Proverbs, XXX. 12. 
Thou art of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
| : . Habakkukes 
3. Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures. 

An alabaſter box of pure nard. Milton. 

What philoſophy ſhall comfort a villain, that is 
haled td the rack for murthering his prince? his 
cup is full of pure and unmingled ſorrow, his body 
is rent with torment, his name with ignominy, 
his ſoul with ſhame and ſorrow, which are to lat: 
eternally. Taylor. 

Pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, are 
much akin to fimple and compound ; ſo a guinea 
is pure gold, if it has in it no allay. Vatts's Logicks 

4. Genuine; real; unadulterated. 

Pure religion before God and the Father is 
this, to viſit the fatherleſs and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the 
world. ä James. 

5. Not connected with any thing extrin- 
ſick : as, pure mathematicks. 

Mathematicks in its latitude is divided into pure 
and mixed; and though the pure do handle only 
abſtract quantity in the general, as geometry; yet 


ſome particular determinate ſubject. Win- 
When a propofition expreſſes that the predicate is 
connected with the ſubject, it is called a pure pro- 

poſition; as every true chriſtian is an honeſt man. 
Watts. 


6. Free; clear. i 
Who can ſay, IJ have made my heart clean, I 
am pure from my (in ? Proverbs, xx. . 
His mind of evil pure 
Supports him, and intention free from fraud. 
Philips. 
7. Free from guilt ; guiltleſs; innocent. 
No hand of ſtrife is pare, but that which wins. 
: Daniel. 
O welcome, pure ey'd faith, . 
And thou unblemiſh'd form of chaſtity. DMiltere 
8. Incorrupt; not vitiated by any bad 
practice or opinion. 
Her gulltleſs glory juſt Britannia draws ; 

From pare religion, and impartial laws. Tick. 
9. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of 

ſpeech. | : 

As oft as I read thoſe comedies, ſo oft doth 
found in mine ear the pure fine talk of Rome. 
Aſibam. 
10. Mere: as, à pure w/ain, purus putus 
nebulo, Latin. 

The lord of the caſtle was a young man of ſpirit, 
but had lately, out of pure wearineſs of the fatigue, 
and having ſpent moſt of his money, left the king. 

Clarendon. 


There happened a civil war among che hawks, 
when 


The fox repairs to the wolf's cell, and A 


that which is mixed doth confider the quantity of - 
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"FUR 
when the peac-able pigeons, in pure pity an? good 
nature, lend their mediators to make them 2-ir1;ds 
again. | | L*Eftrange. 
11. Chaſte; modeſt: as, @ pure virgin. 
2. Clean; free from moral turpitude. 
Uſed of men and things. 
Kerp thy ſelf pure. 
iynocrites auſterely talk, 
Pefam'ing as impuie, what God declares 


Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 
Milton. 


Titus. 


13. Ritvally clean; unpolluted. 
All of them were f ure, and killed the paſſover. 
| Ezra. 
Pur: from childbed tain, Dilton, 
PU'RELY. adv. {from fare.] 
1. In a pure manner; not dirtily; not 
with mixture. | 
I wil! purely purge away thy droſs, and take away 
all thy ſin. Tfaiahs 
2. Innocently ; without guilt. 
3. Merely ; completely ; totally. 
Tranquillitic 
So purely ſate there; that waves great, nor ſmall, 
Did ever riſe to any height at all. Chapman. 
Ihe being able to raiſe an my, and conducting 
it to ſight againſt the king, was purely due to him, 
and the effect of his power. Cla renden. 
Upon the particular obſervations on the metal- 
lick and mineral bodies, I have not founded any 
thing but what purciy and immediately concerns 
the natural hiſtory of thoſe bodies. MWeaidward. 
J converſe in full freedom with men of both 
parties; and if not in equal number, it is purely 
accidental, as having made acquaintance more under 
one miniſtry than another, Swift. 
Pu KEN ESS. 2. . [from pure.] 


1. Clearneſs; freedom from extraneous 


or foul admixtures. 

They came to the river ſide, which of all the 
rivers of Greece had the prize for excellent purenc/s 
and ſweetneſs, in ſo much as the very bathing in 
it was accounted exceeding healthful. Sidney. 
No circumſtances are like to contribute more to 
the advancement of learning, than exact temper- 
ance, great pureneſs of air, equality of climate, and 

long tranquillity of government. Temple. 
2, Simplicity; exemption from compoſi- 
tion. 

An eſſence eternal and ſpiritual, of abſolute 

| Bureneſs and ſimplicity. Ralcigh. 
My love was ſuch, | 
It could, though he ſupply'd no fuel, burn; 

Rich in itſelf, like elemencal fire, | 
Whoſe pureneſs does no aliment require. 
3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. 

May we evermore ſerve thee in holineſs and 
pureneſs of living. Common Prayer. 
EFreedom from vitious modes of ſpeech. 

In all this goed propriety of words, and gureneſs 


Dryden. 


of phraſes in Terence, you mutt not follow him 


always in placing of them. Afcham's Schu/maſter. 
Pu'rFiLE. . . [| pourfilie, Fr.] A ſort 
of ancient trimming for women's gowns, 
made of tinſel and thread; called alſo 
bobbin work. Bailey. 


To PU RFLE. v. 4 | pourfiler, Fr. pro- 
flare, Italian.) To decorate with a 
wrought or flowered border; to border 
with embroidery ; to embroider. 


A goodly lady clad in ſcarlet red, 
Pr fled with gold and pearl of rich aſſay. Spenſer. 
Emrold tufts, fiow'rs pu: fled blue and white, 
Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
Buckled-below fair knighthood's bending knee. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Iris there with humid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
Than her purficd ſcarſt can ſhew. 


Milton. 


| 


PUR 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 


Their hoods and ſleeves the ſame, and purfled o cr 
With diamonds. | Dryden. 


PURFLE, n. J. | pourfilee, Fr. from 
PU RFLEW. g the verb.] A border of 
embroidery, | 


PuURGaA'T10N. 2. J. [ furgation, French; 
purgatio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of cleanſing or purifying from 
vitious mixtures. | 

We do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation finiſhed, before 
the purgation of the air began. Burnet. 

2. The act of- cleaning the body by 
downward evacuation. 

Let the phyſician apply himſelf more to purga- 
tion than to alteration, becauſe the offence is in 
quantity. . Bacon. 

3. The act of clearing from imputation 
of guilt, 

If any man doubt, let him put me to my purga- 
tion. Shafeſpcare. 

Proceed in juſtice, which ſhall have due courſe, 

Even to the guilt or the purgatin. AShakeſpraree 

PU" RGATIVE. adj. | purgatif, French; 
purgativus, Lat.] Cathartick ; having 
the power to cauſe evacuations down- 
ward. | 

Purging medicines have their purgative virtue 
in a fine ſpirit, they endure not boiling without 
loſs of virtue. Bacon. 

All that is fill'd, and all that which doth fill 
All the round world, to man is but a pill; 

In all it works not, but it is in all 
Poiſonous, or purgative, or cordial. Denne. 
Lenient purgatives evacuate the humours. Wiſem. 
PV RGATORY. . J. | purgatoire, French; 
purgatorium, Latin.] A place in which 


ſouls are ſuppoſed by the papiſts to be | 
purged by fire from carnal impurines, |, 


before they are received into heaven, 

Thou thy folk, through pains of prrgatory, 
Doſt bear unto thy bliſs. Spenſer's Hymn on Love. 

In this age, there may be as great inſtances 
produced of real charity as when men thought to 
get ſouls out of purgatory. . Stilling fleet, 

To PURGE. v. a. | purger, Fr. purgo, 
Latin. ] 
1. To cleanſe; to clear. 

It will be like that labour of Hercules, in purging 
the ſtable of Augeas, to ſeparate from ſuperſtitious 
obſervations any thing that is clean and pure na- 
tural. Bacen. 

2. To clear from impurities: with of. 

To the Engliſh court aſſemble now 
From ev'ry region apes of idleneſs; 

Now neighbour confines purge you of your ſcum. 
Shak:ſpeares 

Air ventilates and cools the mines, and purges 

and frees them from mineral exhalations. Wood. 
3. To clear from guilt : with from. 

Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th' olden time 
Ere human ſtatute prrg'd the gen ral weal. Shakeſp. 

My foul is purg'd from grudging hate 
And with my hand J ſeal my true heart's love. 

Shakeſpeare. 

The blood of Chriſt ſhall purge our conſcience 

from dead works to ſerve God. Hebrews, ix. 14. 
Fyphax, we'll join our cares to purge away 

Our country's crimes, and clear her reputation. 

| Addiſon. 
4. To clear from imputation of guilt, 
He, I accuſe, 

Intends t' appear before the people, hoping 

To purge himſelf with words. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 

Marquis Dorſet was haſting towards him, to purge 
himſelf of ſome accuſation. 

5. To ſweep or put away impurities. 


I will purge out from among you the rebels. 
Ezekiel, XX. 38. : 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


PUR 


may purge out every prejudice and paſſion, 
| Decay if p. 

6. To evacuate the body by fool, en 

Sir Philip Calthrop purged John 8 th 
ſhoemaker of Norwich, ot the ow hn 

The frequent and wiſe uſe of ere 
and of purgings, is a principal means of ; ll 
longation of lite. h x 

If he was not cured, he purged lum with it 
water. : Luta. 

7. To clarify; to defecate. 5 

To Punx dE. wv.n. 

1. To grow pure by clarification. 

2. To have frequent ſtools, 

PURGE. #. /. [from the verb.] A cathy. 
tick medicine; a medicine that Az. 
cuates the body by ſtool, 

Meet we the med'cine of the ſickly weal, 
And with him pour we in our country's burg: 
Each drop of us. | Shake 

; Pills not laxatives I like; * 
Of theſe his gain the ſharp phyſician makes, 
And often gives a purge, but ſeldom takes, D., 

He was no great friend to purging and cli; 
he was for mixing aloes with all Jug. Abutac. 

Pu'RGER. 2. J. [from purge.] 

1. One who clears away any thing noxious, 

This ſhall make 

Our purpoſe neceſſary, and not enviou:; 

We ſhall be called purgers, not murtherers, &. 

2. Purge; cathartick. 

It is of good uſe in phyſick, if you can retain the 
purging virtue, and take away the unplcaſant dale 
of the purger. Bacer. 

PURIFICA'TION. 2. /. | purification, Fr, 
purificatio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of making pure; act ef 

cleanſing from extraneous mixture, 

I diſcerned a conſiderable difference in the opera. 
tions of ſeveral kinds of ſaltpetre, even after fun. 
fication. 790.5 
2. The act of cleanſing from guilt or pol 

lution. 

The ſacraments, in their own nature, are Juſt 
ſuch as they ſeem, water, and bread, and wine; 
but becau'e they are made figns of a ſecret myſter!, 
and water is the ſymbol of purification of the foul 
from fin, and bread and wine, of Chriſts bo 
and blood; therefore the ſymbols receiv? the nam? 
of what they ſign. a 


Ake 


L 


4. 


childbearing. 


Pu RIFICATIVE. J adj. [from purify.) 
PU"RIFICATORY. Having power Ct 
tendency to make pure. 
Pu RIFIER. 2. J. [from purif).] 
refiner. | 5 
He ſhall fit as a refiner and purifier of fert. 
| Mala lis We ]. 
To Pu'RIFY, v. 4. | purifir, French; 
purifico, Lat.] 
1. To make pure. | Ini 
2. To free from any extraneous ami. 


ture. f . 
If any bad blood ſhould be left in the K HH 


| Bacin's I. ry ' 


Cleanſer; 


The maſs of the air was many . _ x 
greater than the water, and woule in p: We 
require a greater time to de ur! ied. 4 their food 

By chare our long-liv'd father; —_ Dry 
Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purifcd the 0 

3. To make clear. i . 
It ran upon ſo ſine and delicate a b me 
Sould not eaſily judge, whether the en 
waſh the gravel, or the gravel did νν,—N e Jugs 


4. To free from guilt or corrupuon. 


az C 


Simplicity and integrity in the inyard parts, 
| 


2. Arite performed by the Hebrews after 


Sucl 


grounds 
to that. 
me. 
Pr fr 
Latin 
I, Clea 
dirt. 
Is it | 
ſe tear 


Pours ſt 
The! 
(ate to t 
hurtful 
corrupt! 
From 
Receive; 
2. Freed 
Death 
Canan, | 
et falling 
Eire Ou 
Liery 
loul, and 
is Uways 
3. Chaſti 
of ſexe 
Could 
bang, 1 ( 
Purity, hy 
Cl.. X. 
Minges 
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Himfel 
Mage ot 
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Vox. 


«fe eve himſelf for us that he might redeem us 

e Nguity, and purify unto himſelf a peculiai 

e Titus, ii. 14. 

er God vines grace, knowledge will not ſtay long 
J*\ DO 8 4 

pchind; ſince it 15 t! 


' :lari the under- 
chat be fis the heart, and clarifies 


South's Sermons. 
3 Ouranius exceeding ſtudious of 
ſearching after every grace and 
heart all manner of 
d defect in his life. 

: „ Laws 


Pang 

This make 
cbrünt an perfection, | 3 
holy tempery purifying wy 
wars, fearful of every error an 


| 5, To free from pollution, as by luſtra- 
uon. 
8 wore ſet fix water pots of ſtone, after 
ne manner of the furifying of the Jews. . Foin. 
6. To clear from barbariſms or 1mpro- 
rieties. | 
He ln the French tongue abundantly purified. 
Spratt. 
e pru'gtr v. v. 2. To grow pure. 
wie do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation of theſe two 
Fagor, wholly finiſhed, before the purgation of 
the air began, though let them begin to purify 
tt the ſame time. Karma: 
Puinier, 1. J. [ purifte, Fr.] One ſuper- 
gitiouſly nice in the uſe of words. 


pretending to eminent purity of reli- 
gion. 3 
The ſchiſm which the papiſts on the one hand, 
and the ſuperſtition which the puritans on the 
eber, lay to our charge, are very juſtly chargeable 
upon themſelves. - . Sanderſon. 
PrgITA“NI CAL. adj, [from puritan.] 
Relating to puritans. 
Such guides ſet over the ſeveral congregations 
«ill miſteach them, by inſtilling into them puri- 
tarical and ſuperſtitious principles, that they may 
the more ſecurely exerciſe their preſbyterian ty- 
ranny. | Walton. 
Pr 'kITANISM. 2. . [from puritan.] The 


notions of a puritan. | 

A ſerious and unpartial examination of the 
grounds, as well of popery as puritaniſm, according 
to that meaſure of underſtanding God hath afforded 


me. Walton. 
Pukity. 2. /. | purite, French; puritas, 
Latin. ] 


Frogs freedom from foulneſs or 
dirt. 


ſo tear would defile the purity of the prieſt ? 
Holyday. 
Her urn 
Pours ſtreams ſelect, and purity of waters. Prior. 


cite to the lungs unwholeſome vapours, and many 
hurtful efluvia, which, mingling with the blood, 
corrupt its purity. Blackmore. 
From the body's purity, the mind 
Receives a ſectet aid. | Thomſon's Summer. 
2. Freedom from guilt z innocence. 
De ah ſets us ſafely on ſhore in our long- expected 
Cana, where there are no temptations, no danger 
et falling, but eternal puriry and immortal joys 
Kur our innocence and happineſs for ever. Wake. 
L1ery thing about her reſembles the purity of her 
loul, and the is always clean without, becauſe the 
15 UWays pure within. Law. 
Smyrna freedom from contamination 
cxes, 


wo, I could drive hg then from the ward of her 
N her reputation, and her marfiage vow. Sha. 
3 This is juſtly ſuppoſed by 
I” ww to be contracted from purfle.] 
| 10 embroidered and puckered border. 
Fg imelt came in next after a triumphant chariot 
ny 0 carnation velvet, enriched with par and 
Vet. 18, | 1 0 


ze ſame ſpirit and principle 


pr'slTak. 2. . [from pure.] A ſectary 


Is 't the purity of a linen veſture, which ſome | 


The inſpired air does likewiſe often communi- | 


Could I come to her with any detection in my | 


PUR 


The jagging of pinks is like the inequaliry of 

oak leaves; but they ſeldom have any ſmall e. 
| Bacon. 
2. [I know not whence derived.] A kind 
of medicated malt liquor, in which | 
wormwood and aromaticks are infuſed, 
To PuRL. v. xn. [Of this word it is doubt- 
ful what is the primitive ſignification; 
if it is referred originally to the appear- 
ance of a quick ſtream, which is always 
dimpled on the ſurface, it may come 
from purl, a pucker or fringe; but if, as 
the uſe of authors ſeems to ſhow, it re- 
lates to the ſound, it mult be derived 
from porla, Swediſh, to murmur, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lye.] To murmur; to flow 
with a gentle noiſe. 

Tones are not fo apt to procure fleep, as ſome 
other ſounds ; as the wind, the puriirg of water, 
and humming of bees. Bacon. 

Inſtruments that have returns, as trumpets; or 
flexions, as cornets; or are drawn up, and put 
from, as ſacbuts, have a purling ſound; but the 
recorder or flute, that have none of theſe inequali- 
ties, give a clear ſound. Bacon. 

All fiſh from ſea or ſhore, 
Freſhet, or purling brook, or thell or fin. Milton. 
My flow'ry theme, 

A painted miſtreſs, or a purling ſtream. Pope. 
Around th” adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock. Thomſon. 
To PuRL. v. a. To decorate with fringe 

or embroidery. 

When was old Sherewood's head more quaintly 

i | 
Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and puri d? 
| | Ben Jonſon. 
Pu'RLI zu. 2. /. The grounds on the 
borders of a foreſt; border; incloſure; 
diſtrict. 

In the purlieus of this foreſt ſtands 
A ſheepcote, fenc'd about with olive trees. Shak. 

Such civil matters fall within the purlieus of reli. 
gion. 8 | L' Eftrange. 

To underſtand all the purlieus of this place, and 
to illuſtrate this ſubject, 1 muſt venture myſelf 
into the haunts of beauty and gallantry. Spe&ator. 


He may be left to rot among thieves in ſome | 


ſtinking jail, merely for miſtaking the purlieus of 


the law. SWift. 
A party next of glitt'ring dames, ; 

Thrown round the purlicus of St. James, 

Came early out. Swift. 


Pu'rRLINnS. #. // In architecture, thoſe 
pieces of timber that lie acroſs the raf- 
ters on the inſide, to keep them from 
ſinking in the middle of their length. 

Bailey. 

To PURLOTIN. v. a. [This word is of 
doubtful etymology. Skinner deduces 
it from pour and loin, Fr. Mr. Lye from 
punlloupnan, Saxon, to lie hid.] To 


ſteal ; to take by theft. | 
He, that brave ſteed there finding ready dight, 
Purlcin'd both fteed and ſpear, and ran away full 


light. Spenſer. 
The Arimaſpian by ſtealth 
Had, from his waxeful cuſtody, purloin'd 
The guarded gold. Milton. 
They not content like felons to purloin, 
Add treaſon to it, and debaſe the coin. Denbam. 


Some writers make all ladies purloin'd, 
And knights purſuing like a whirlwind. Hudibras. 
When did the mule from Fletcher ſcenes purloin, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt transfuſe to thine ? 
Dryden. 
Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer 
ſells your hogwath. Arbutbnot's _= of Jobn Bull. 


PUR | 
Pugro'ixer. 2. J. [from purkin.) A 


thief ; one that ſteals clandeſtinely. 

It may ſeem hard, to fee publick purloiners fit 
upon the lives of the little ones, that go to the 
gallows. L 'Eſtrange. 

Pu A PARTY. #. J. [pour and parti, Fr.] 
Share; part in diviſion. 
Each of the coparceners had an entire county 
allotted for her f unparty. Davies on Ireland. 
PURPLE. adi. [ pourpre, French; ur- 
pureus, Latin. | 
1. RedtinQured with blue. It was among 
the ancients conſidered as the nobleſt, 
and as the regal colour; whether their 
purple was the ſame'with ours, is not 
telly known. 
The poop was beaten. gold, 
Purple the fails, and ſo pertumed, that 
The winds were love-fick with em. Stabe ꝑeare. 
You v.olets, that ſirſt appear, : 
By your pure purple mantles known; 
What are you when the roſe is blown? Motton. 

A imall oval plate, cut off a flinty pebble, and 
poliſhed, is prectily variegated with a pale grey, 
blue, yellow, and purple. Weaedward. 

2. In poetry, red. | 
I view a field of blood, - 
And Tyber rolling with a gu flood. Dryden. 
Their mangied limbs | 
Crathing at once, death dyes the purple ſeas 
With gore. Thomjon's Summere 


To PURPLE. v. a. | purfuro, Lat.] To 


make red; to colour with purple. 

Whiltt your purpled hands do reek and ſmoak, 
Fulfil your pleaſure. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Cæſar. 
Cruel and ſuddain, haft thou fince 
Purplcd thy nail in blood of innocence * 

| Not alone, while thou 

Viſit'ſt my ſlumbers nightly ; or when morn 

Purples the Eaſt, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes, 

That on the green turf ſuck the honied ſhow rs, 

Ang purple all the ground with vernal flow'rs. Milt. 
Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, 


Donne. 


And purpled o'er the ſky with bluſhing light. Dry. 


Not with more glories in th' ethereal plain, 


The ſun firſt riſes o'er the purpled main. Pope. 
Reclining ſoft in bliſsful bow'rs, 
Purplcd ſweet with ſpringing flow'rs. Fenton. 


Pu'RPLE. 2. /. The purple colour; a 


purple dreſs. 
O'er his lucid arms 
A veſt of military purple flowed 
Livelier than Melibœan, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old. 


Milton. 


May be it has been ſometimes thought harſh in. 


thoſe who were born in purple to look into abuſes 
with a ſtricter eye than their predeceſſors ; but 


elected kings are preſumed to come upon the foot. 


of reformation. Davenant- 
Pu'rPLES. 2. J. [without a ſingular.] 
Spots of a livid red, which break out 
in malignant fevers; a purple fever. 
Pu'rRPLISH. adj. [from purple.] Seme- 
what purple. : 

I could change the colour, and make it purpliſh. 

þ Boyle. 
Pu R ORT. 2. /. ¶ pourporte, Fr.] De- 
ſign; tendency of a writing or diſcourſe. 

That Plato intended nothing leſs, is evident from 
the whole ſcope and purport of that dialogue. Norris. 

To Pu RPORT. v. a. [from the noun.} 
To intend; to tend to ſhow. 

There was an article againſt the reception of the 
rebels, purporting, that if any ſuch rebel ſhould be 
required of the prince confederate, that the prince 
canfederate ſhould command him to avoid the 
country. Bacon's Henry VII. 

They in moſt grave and ſolemn wiſe unfolded 
Matter, which little purported, but words 


Prometheus once this chain purloin d, 
Diffolv'd, and into money coin d. Swift. | 


Ragk'd in right learned phraſe, R.æpe. 
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PURPOSE. ». /. [| propos, French; pro- 
to/rtum, Latin. 
1. intention ; detign. Þ> 
He quit the houſe of purpoſe, that their puniſh- 
ment 
Might have the freer courſe. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
| Change this purpoſe, 
Which being ſo horrible, ſo bloody, muſt 
Lead on to ſome foul iſſue. Shakeſpeare. 
He with troops of horſemen beſet the paſſages 
of furpoſe, that when the army ſhould ſet forward, 


he might in the ſtreights, fit for his purpoſe, fet | 


upon them. Kuclles. 
And I perſuade me God hath not permitted 
His ftrength again to grow, were not his purpoſe 
To uſe him farther yet. Milton's Agoniftes. 
That kind of certainty which doth not admit of 
any doubt, may ſerve us as well to all intents and 
furpoſes, as that which is infallible. Wilkins. 
St. Auſtin hath laid down a rule. to this very 
prurpryce Burnct. 
They, who are deſirous of a name in painting, 
ſhould read and make obſervations of ſuch things 


as they find for their purpoſe. Dryden's Dufreſn:y. |, 


He travelled the world, on purpc/e to converſe 
with the moſt learned men. Guardian. 
The common materials, which the ancients made 
their ſhips of, were the ornus or wild ath; the fir 
was likewiſe uſed for this purp:ſes Arbuthnt. 
I do this, on pure to give you a more ſenſible 
impreſſion of the imperfection of your knowledge. 
| Watts. 
Where men err againſt this method, it is uſually 
on pus peſe, and to ſhew their learning. Swift. 
2. Effect; conſequence ; the end deſired. 
To ſmall purpeſe had the council of Jeruſalem 
been aſſembled, if once their determination being 
ſet down, men might afterwards have defended their 
. former opinions. Hooker. 
The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth 
out the ſun, and fo continucth the wet, whereby 
it will never graze to purpeſe that year. Bacon. 
Their deſign is a war, whenever they can open 
it with a proſpect of ſucceeding to purpoſe. Temple. 
Such firſt principles will ſerve us to very little 
purpoſe, and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, 
as without them, if they may, by any human 
power, ſuch as is the will of our teachers, or opi- 
nions of our companions, be altered or loſt in us. 
| Locke. 
He that would reliſh ſucceſs to pur;cſe, ſhould 
keep his paſſion cool, and his expectation low. 
s Collier on Defire. 
What the Romans have done is not worth no- 
tice, having had little occaſion to make uſe of this 
art, and what they have of it to pzrpcſe being bor- 
rowed from Ariſtotle. Hader. 
3. Inſtance; example. | 
*Tis common for double-dealers to be taken in 
their own ſnares, as for the purpe/e in the matter of 
powers L' Eftrange. 
To Pu'rPoset. v. a. [f:om the noun.] 
To intend; to deiign ; to reſolve. 
What David did purpoſe, it was the plcaſure of 
God that Solomon his ſon ſhould perform. Hecłer. 
It is a purpos'd thing, and grows by plot, 
To curb the nobility. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The whole included race his purpss'd prey. 


g Milton. 
Oaths were not purp:d more than law, 
To keep the good and juſt in awe, 
But to confine the bad and ſinful, 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold. Hudilras. 


To PU ROSE. v. 2. To have an inten- 
tion; to have a deſign. a 

I am furpoſed, that my mouth ſhall not tranſ- 
greſs. | Lſalm xvil. 
This is the purpoſe that is purpoſed upon the 
whole earth. Tjaiah., 


Paul parfeſed in the ſpirit to go to ſeruſalem. 
: | At, ix. 21. 
The chriſtian captains, purpfng to retire home, 
placed on each fide of the army four ranks of wag- 
K nellcs. 
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PUR 

Doubling my crime, I promiſe and decel 7e, 

Purpcje to ſlay, whilft ſwearing to forgive. Ps ier. 
Pu'ryosELY. adv. [from puręaſe.] By 
deſign ; by intention. 

Being the inftrument which God hath prurpo/cly 
framed, thereby to work the knowledge of ſalva- 
tion in the hearts of men, what cauſe is there 
wherefore it ſhould not be acknowledged a moſt 
apt mean ? Hooker. 

I have urpeſcly avoided to ſpeak any thing 
concerning the treatment due to ſuch perſons 

| Addiſon. 

In compoſing this diſcourſe, I purpoſely declined 
all offenſive and diſplcaſing truths. Altterbury. 

The vulgar thus through imitation err, 

As oft the learn'd by being ſingular 

So much they ſcorn the crowd, that if the throng 

By chance go right, they purpoſely go wrong. Pope. 
Pu'RPRISE. z. J. | pourpris, old French; 

purpriſum, law Latin.] A cloſe or in- 

cloſure ; as alſo the whole compaſs of a 

manour. 

The place of juſtice is hallowed ; and therefore 

not only the bench but the foot- pace and precincts, 

and pur pr iſe ought to be preſerved without corrup- 


tion. Bacens Eſſays. 
PU RR. 2. /. [alauda marina.] A ſea lark. 
Ainſworth. 


To PuRR, v. a. To murmur as a cat 
or leopard in pleaſure. 

PURSE. 2. J. ¶ bourſe, Fr. pwrs, Welſh.] 
A ſmall bag in which money is con- 
tained. 

She bears the purſe too; ſhe is a region in Guiana, 
all gold and bounty. Shak. Merry Wives of WVindjors 
Shall the ſon of England prove a thief, 
And take purſes ? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
He ſent certain of the chief priſoners, richly ap- 
pareiled, with their p7/es full of money, into the 
City. | Kiidlles. 
I will give him the thouſand pieces, and, to 
his great ſurpriſe, preſent him with another pur/e 
of the ſame value. Aadiſon. 


To Puxs E. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To put into a purſe. 
I am ſpell- caught by Philidel, 
And purs'd within a net. Dryden. 
I purs'd it up, but little reck*ning made, 
Till now that this extremity compell'd, 
I find it true. | 
2. To contract as a purſe, 
| Thou cried'ſt, | 
And did '{t contract and purſe thy brow together, 
As if thou then had'ſt ſhut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Po RSEN ET. #. J. ¶ purſe and net.] A 
net of which the mouth is drawn toge- 
ther by a ſtring. 


Conies are taken by purſenets in their 


Ailton. 


burrows. 

Mortimer. 

PU"RSEPROUD. adj, | furſe and proud.] 
Puffed up with money. | 


PURSER. 2. J. [from pur/e.] The pay- 


maſter of a ſhip. 
n. /. [from purſy. 


Pu'rsINESsS. 
Pu'rsSIVENESS. Shortneſs of breath. 


| PU'rRSLAIN. 2. J. ¶ portulaca, Latin.] A 


plant. 

The medicaments, proper to diminiſh the milk, 

are lettice, purflain and endive. Miſeman's Surgery. 

PURSLAIN-TREE. 2. /. [from furfſlain 

and tree; balimus, Latin.] A ſhrub 
proper to hedge with. 

PukrsU ABLE. adj. [from purſue.] What 
may be purſued. 
PURSU ANCE. 2. J,. 

ſecution ; proceis. 


[from purſue.) Pro- 


4; 88 Te adj, from purſue) Done 


0 
in conſequence or proſecution 
thing. 
To PURSUE. v. a. ¶ four/uivr; P- 
1. To chaſe; to follow in hotlility ; 
Love like a ſhadow flies, when fut . 
purſues ; 8 


Purſuing that that flies, and flying what . bt; 


of ay 


1012 
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. 3 
When Abraham heard that his „ me 
captive, he armed his trained forvans i 
ſued. Y h Aud pr. 
"D'S thy ſpeed add wings, 
Left with a whip of ſcorpions I Frſas 
Thy lingering. : 
2. To proſecute; to continue, 
As righteouſneſs tendeth to life; ſo he H 
ſueth evil, purfuerh it to his own : 
Inſatiate to prr/ue 
Vain war with heaven. 
I will une 
This ancient ſtory, whether falſe or true. Ba 
When men purſue their thoughts of lere, th ö 
ſtop at the confines of body, as if ſpace were ther 
at an end. Its 
3. To imitate; to follow as an example, 
The fame of anc.ent matrons you e 
And ſtand a blameleis pattern to the new, B 
4. To endeavour to attain. 
Let us not then purſue 
A ſplendid vaſſalage. 
We happineſs purſue ; we fly from pain; 
Yet the purſuit, and yet the flight is vain, P, 
What nature has deny'd fools will put, 
As apes are ever walking upon tuo. I 
To PursU'e. v. 1. To go on; to pn 
ceed. A galliciſm. 
I have, purſues Carneades, wondere! chm 
ſhould not conſider. 5 Dax. 
Pursu'eR, 2. /. [from furſac.] Ote 
who follows in hoſtility. 
PFled with the reſt, 
And falling from a hill, he was fo bruis d, 
That the purſuers took him. SHV. Ie I 
His ſwift purjuers from heav'n's gates Cilcer? 
Th' advantage, and deſcending tread us down 
Thus drooping. Milton's Paradij. L. 
Like a declining ſtateſman left forlorn 
To his friends pity and u, ſcorn. Belas. 
Pursu'iT. 2. J. ¶ pour/uite, French. 
1. The act of following with holte ite 
tention. : OT 
Arm, warriors, arm for fight! the fen. 
Whom fled we thought, will jave use, 
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2. Endeavour to attain. 3 
This means they long propos'd, but ſee 2 * 
Yet after much purſuit, at length tun 4 2 
Its honours and vanities ae C0796, [+* 3 
before him, and inviting his purſuit 
He has annexed a ſeciet pleature to 05 Th 
any thing that is new or uncommon, tte? 
encourage us in the parfirir atter Eibe 
engage us to ſearch into the wonder; f »00 


FLO „ 


With tr 


The ft 
| 3 emnee 

The will, free from the determination © on ; 
deſires, is left to the ut of neter 

and to the removal of thoſe uncateHe ©” 

its longings after them. f codes 
3. Proſecution; continuance of ele 


vour. 
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. tears, 10 ch 8 
He concluded with ſighs and 5 {- hum to 80 
them, that they would no note 55 = nn | 
his conſent to a thing ſo cont) ve 200 
execution whereof would break Þ15 11 (e 
0 to 0. 


they would give over further purjuic ot i 
a ai wh 
Pu'rsvivant. =. J [9% 1 10 
A ſtate meſſenger; an attendan 
heralds. 5 
How oft do they with golden 3 
The flitting ſkies, like flying 5 of deatiy 
Theſe grey locks, the pur; g, gien 


Argue the end of Edmund Mot: St 


znions cleare 
Pin! 4 C, 
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F Grown fat and frrjy by retail 


PUR 
gen! out 2 prſuivant at arms „ 
Ty Stanly s regiment 3 bid him i 8 io 5 
ene fon-rifinge Shakeſpeare's Richs BE 
here helmets, creſts, mantles, and ſupporters, 2 
- yy the reader to Edmond Bolton, eee 
en Ferne, and John Guillim Portiſmout Fur- 
yo of arms, who have diligently laboured in 
ee Camden's Remains. 
1 The purſ-ivants came next, 
Ani like the heralds each his ſcutcheon bore. Dry. 


1 
-4 


1. Sv. adj. [ pou, French. ] Short- 


breathed and fat. : 
ja the fitneſs of thei? purſy times, 

V.rog itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, | ; 

ven courb and woo for leave to do it good. Va.. 
- Now breathiels wrong 

& ll fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe, 

Fey vu irſylence ſhall break his wind 

With fear and horrid flight. Shak. Timon of Aihens: 

an hoſteſs dowager, 


C 98 of beer and battled ale. Tludil ras. 
a By theſe, the Medes 

„gute taelt breaths, and cure old purſy men. 
285 Temples 


IT xTzNAK ck. n. J. [apfertenance, Fr.] 


he pluck of an animal. - 
Rot the lamb with fire, his head with his legs 
ms with the prrterance thereof. Exodus, xil. . 
The maft agalnſt a rib did glance, 
tnicil'd him in the purtenance. Hudibras. 
TPURVE'Y. v. a. ¶ pourvoir, French. | 
1, To provide with conveniencies. 'This 
ſenſe is now not in uſe. 
Give no odds to your foes, but do purvey 
Yourſ-if of ſword before that bloody day. Spenſer. 
His houſe with all convenience was purtey'd, 
Tic jeſt he found. Dryden. 


2. To procure. 


What though from outmoſt land and ſea purvey'd, 
Fir him each rarer tributary life 
Bleed not. Tbomſon's Summer. 
7:Purve'r. L. 2. To buy in proviſions. 
I the praiſe | 
Viel thee, fo well this day thou haſt purvey'd. 
Milton. 
PuryzYANCE, 2. J. from purwvey. |] 
1. Proviſion, | 
Whence mounting up, they find purveyance meet 


Nt al! that royal princes court became. Spenſer. 
2. Procurement of victuals. 
3. An exaction of proviſions for the king's 
followers. 
0 


me lands be more changeable than others; as 
their lying near to the borders, or becauſe of 
£237 409 continual purzeyances that are made upon 
: WY Bacon. 
LUAVE YOR, 2, J. [ from purwvey.] 
1. One that provides victuals. 
And wing'd prrecyors his ſharp hunger ſed 
Wia frugal ſcraps of fleſh, and maſlin bread. 
| Harte. 
| The brceyers or victuallers are much to be con- 
age, as not a little faulty in that behalf. 
Raleigh. 
2. 3 procurer; a pimp. 
te women ave ſuch cunning purveyors ! 
Merk where their appetites have once been pleaſed, 
+1: 1m reſemblance in a younger lover, 
> Vrvuving in their fancies the ſame pleaſures. 
OL = Dryden. 
e Rranger, raviſhed at his good fortune, is in- 
8 lome imaginary title; for this purveycr 
e relentatives of ſome of the fineſt ladies. 
13 Addiſon. 
* An oficer who exacted proviſion for 
: ths king's followers. 
 PVIEW, a. fe | pourven, French. ] Pro- 
110; providing clauſe. 
ok * petition expreſſes only treaſon and 
e the act is general againſt all appeals in 


P US 


Parliament; and many times the py»wiezv of an at 
is larger than the preamble or the petition. Ha!e. 
Pu'RULENCE. | #. J. [from urwlent.] 
PUu'RULENCY. 5 Generation of pus 01 
matter. f 
Conſumptions are induced by uruleney in any 
of the viſcera. Ar: utlu on Dies. 
PU RULENT. adj. [ purulent, Fr. pus u- 
lentus, Latin.] Conſiſting cf pus or the 
running of wounds, | 
A carcaſe of man is moſt infectious and odious 
to man, and purulent matter of wounds to ſound 
flcth. | Bacon. 
It is no eaſy thing always to diſcern, whether the 
ſuſpected matter expectorated by a cough be really 
furalcnt, that is, tuch as come; from an ulcer, 
Blackmore. 
It fpews a filthy froth 
Of matter puru/ent and white, 
Which happen'd on the ſkin to light, 
And there corrupting on a wound, | 
Spreads leproſy. Sroift's M ſcellanies. 
An acrimonous or purulent matter, ſtagnating in 
ſome organ, is more eaſily depoſited upon the liver 
than any other part. Avtuthnt. 


PUS. u. J. [Latin.] The matter of a 


well digeſted ſore. 
Acrid ſubſtances break the veſſels, and produce 
an ichor inſtead of laudable 2s. Arbuthnet. 
To PUSH. v. a. [ Pouſſer, French. ] 
1, To ſtrike with a thruſt. 
If the ox pub a man-ſervant, he ſhall be toned. 
| Exodus, xxl. 
2. To force or drive by impulſe. 
The youth puſb away my feet. Jab, xxx. 12. 


3. To force not by a quick blow, but 


by continued violence. 
Shew your mended faiths, 
To puſb deſtruction and perpetual ſhame 
Out of the weak door of our tainting land. Shakeſp. 
Through thee will we pu/þ down our enemies. 


Pjalm xlive 5. 


Waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had puſb'd a mountain from his ſeat, 
Half ſunk with all his pines. - Milton. 
This terrible ſcene which might have proved 
dangerous, if Cornelius had not been prfhed out of 
the room. 85 Arbuthnot. 
4. To preſs forward. 
He forewarns his care 
With rules to p/þ his fortune or to bear. Dryden. 
With ſuch impudence did he pujb this matter, 
that when he heard the cries of above a million of 
x :ople begging for their bread, he termed it the 
clamours of faction. Addiſon. 
Arts and ſciences, in one and the ſame century, 
have arrived at great perfection, and no wonder, 
ſince every age has a kind of univerſal genius, 
which inctines thoſe that live in it to ſame parti- 
cular ſtudies, the work then being Fb on by 
many hands, muit go forward, Dryden. 


5. To urge; to drive. 


Ambition pufhes the ſoul to ſuch actions, as are 

apt to procure honour to the actor. Aldiſou's Spec!, 
6. To enforce; to drive a concluſion. 

We are puſhed for an anſwer, and are forced at 
laſt freely to confeſs, that the corruptions of the 
adminiſtration were intolerable. Scoift. 

7. To importune; to tcaze. 
To Pus H. v. u. 8 


1. To make a thruſt. 
None ſhall dare | 
With ſhortned ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, 
Nor puſh with biting point, but ſtrike at length. 
NE | Dryden. 
A calf will ſo manage his head, as though he 
would ph with his horns even before they ſhoot, 
Ray. 
Lambs, though they never faw the actions of 
their ſpecies, puſh with their ſoreheads, before the 
budding of a horn. | Aiddiſen. 
2. To make an effort. 


1 


War ſ-em'd aſleep for nine long years; at length 
Both fides reſolv'd to puſh, we try d our ſtrengtu. 
Di den. 
3. To make an attack. | 
The king of the South ſhall pyfb at him, and 
the King of the North thatl come againſt him. 
Damel, xi. 40. 
4. To burſt out witk violence. 
Pusu. 1. J. from the verb.] 
i. Thruſt; tne act of ſtriking with a 
pointed inſtrument, 
Ne might his corfe be harmed 


With dint of ford or f of pointed ſpear. Spenſ. 
They, like refolute men, ſtond in the face of the 


breach, receiving them with deadly ſhot and pup 
of pike, in ſci furious manner, that the Turks 
began to retire. K nalics. 
2. An impulſe; force impreſſed. 
So great was the puliſance of his pi, 
That fiom his ſaddle quite he did him bear. Sperþe 
Jove was not more pleaz'd 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, 
To give it the fir puſp, and ſee it roll 
Along the vaſt abyts. Addijin's Guardian. 
3. Aſſault; attack. 
He gave his countenance againft his name, 
To laugh with gybing boys, and ſtand the pro 
Of every beardleis vain comparative. Shakeſpeare. 
When ſuch a reſiſtance is made, theſe bold 
talkers will draw in their horns, when their fierce 
and feeble prſpes againſt truth are repelled with 
puthing and confidence. Waits. 
4. A forcible onſet; a ſtrong effort. 
A ſudden ph gives them the overthrow ; 
Ride, ride, Meſſala. Shakeſpeare, 
Away he goes, makes his puſb, ſtands the ſhock 
of a battle, and compounds for leaving of a leg be- 
hind him. L* Eftrangee 
We have beaten the French from all their ad- 
vanced poſts, and driven them into their laſt en- 
trenchments : one vigorous puſh, one general aſſault 
will force the enemy to cry out for quarter. Addiſons 
5. Exigence; trial; extremity. 
We'll put the matter to the preſent puſh. Shak. 
*Tis common to talk of dying for a friend; but 
whey it comes to the puſh, tis no more than tall, 
L' Eftrange. 
The queſtion we would put, is not, whethò the 


ſacrament of the mals be as truly propitiatory, as . 


thoſe under the law? but, whether it be as truly a 
ſacrifice ? if ſo, then it is a true proper ſacrifice, 


and is not only commemorative or repretcntative, 


as we are told at a pufh. 
6. A ſadden emergence. 

There's time enough for that 
Leit they detire, upon this ph, to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. Shak. Vinter's Tale. 

7. [Puſtula, Lat.] A pimple; aa efflo- 
reſcence ; a wheal ; an eruption. 

He that was praiſed to his hurt, ſhould have a 
7#/þ rife upon his noſe ; as a bliftgr will riſe upon 
one's tongue, that tells a lye. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Pu'sHER. z. . [from puſh.) He who 
puſhes forward. 

Pu'sH1NG, adj. | from puſp.] Enterpriſing ; 
vigorous. | 

Pu'sHPiIN. n. . { fufo and pin.] A 
child's play, in wiiich pins are puſhed 
alternately, 

Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice 
of wiſdom out of the mouth of a philoſopher, de- 
lerve as well to be whipt, as boys for playing at 
Fuſitin, when they ſhould be learning. L'Eſtrange. 

PUSILLANI MITY., 2. J. | fufillanimite, 
French; puſillu; and auimus, Latin. ] 
Cowardice ; meanneſs of ſpirit. 

The property of your excellent ſherris is the 
warming of the blood, which, before cold and 
ſcttled, left the liver white and pale, the baige of 
Fuſillanimity and cowardice, Sbabaſp die. 
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PUT 
The Chineſe fail where they will; which fheweth, 
that their law of keeping out ſtrangers is a law of 
fufillanimity and fear. Bacen. 
It is obvious, to diſtinguiſh between an act of 
courage and an act of raſnneſe, an act of pufillant- 
mity, and an act of great modeity or humiIli 95 : 
8 "UP. 
PUSILLA'NIMOUS. adj. [ pufllanime, 
French; fufllus and animas, Latin. 
Meanſpirited; narrowminded ; cow- 
arc ly. 

An argument fit for great princes, that neither 
by overmeaſuring their forces, they loſe themſelves 
in vain enterprizes; nor, by undervaluing them, 
eeſcend to feartul and puſillanimous counſels, Bacon, 

He became puſillanimous, and was eaſily ruffied 
with every little paſſion within; ſupine, and as 
openly expoſed to any temptation from without. 

W::dward's Natural Hiſtory. 

What greater inſtance can there be of a weak 

Puſillanimans temper, than for a man to paſs his 


whole life in oppoſition to his own ſentiments ? 
Spcctator, 


PostflLLATNTMOUSN TSS. 2. J. [from pu/il- 
lani mous.] Meanneſs of ſpirit. 


Puss. #. J. II know not whence derived; | 


pufio, Latin, is a dwarf. ] 
I. The fondling name of a cat. 

A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his 
humble ſuit to Venus to turn puſs into a woman. 

L' Eftrange. 

Let puſs practice what nature teaches. Watts. 

I will permit my fon to play at apodidraſcinda, 
which can be no other than our puſs in a corners 

| Afrbuthnet and P e. 
2. The ſportſman's term for a hare. 
Poor honeſt puſc, 
It grieves my heart to ſee thee thus; 
But hounds eat ſheep as well as hares. Gay. 
PU'STULE. . /. [ puftule, Fr. puſtula, 
Lat.] A ſmall ſwelling ; a pimple; a 
uſh ; an effloreſcence. 

The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the 
veſſels, producing hemorrhages, puſtules red, black, 
and gangrenous. Arbuthnct. 

Pu'sruLovs. adj. [from puſtule.] Full 
of puſtules ; pimp ly. 


To Pur. v. a. [Of this word, ſo common 


in the Engliſh language, it is very 
difficult to find the etymology ; putter, 
to plant, is Daniſh, Junius. 
t. To lay or repoſite in any place. 

God planted a garden, and there he pu? man. 
Gengſis, ii. 8. 

Speak unto him, and put words in his mouth. 
Exodus, iv. 15. 
If a man put in his beaſt, and feed in another 


man's field; of the beſt of his own ſhall he make 


reſtitution. Exodus, xxii. 5. 
In theſe he put two weights. Milton. 
Feed land with beaſts and horſes, and after both 

put in ſheep. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

2. To place in any ſituation. a 
When he had put them all out, he entereth in. 
Mark, v. 40. 
Four ſpeedy cherubims 
Put to their mouths the ſounding alchimy. Milton. 
3. To place in any ſtate or condition. 
Before we will lay by our juſt born arms, 

We'll put thee down, gainſt whom theſe arms we 

bear, | 


Or add a royal number to the dead. Shakeſpeare. 
Put me ig a ſurety with thee. Job, xvii. 3. 
The ſtones he put for his pillows. Geneſis. 


He hath put my brethren far from me. Jeb. 
As we were put in truſt with the goſpel, even fo 


we ſpeak, not as pleaſing men, but God. 1 They: | 


They ſhall ride upon horſes, every one put in 
airay like a man to the battle againſt thee, Jer. 
He pat them into ward three days. Gone xlii. 17. 


— 
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rr 
She ſhall be his wife, he may not put her away. 


Deut. xxli. 
Daniel ſaid, fut theſe two aſide. Suſan. v. 51. 


This queſtion aſł d puts me in doubt. Milton. 
So nature prompts; ſo ſoon we go aſtray, 
When old experience puts us in the way. Dryden. 


Men may pat government into what hands they 
plcaſe. | Locle. 
He that has any doubt of his tenets, received 
withaut examination, ought to put himſelf wholly 
into this ſtate of ignorance, and throwing wholly 
by all his former notions, examine them with a 
perfect indifference. Locke. 

Declaring by word or action a ſedate, ſettled 
deſign upon another man's lite, puts him in a ſtate 
of war with him. : Locke. 

As for the time of putting the rams to the 
ewes, you muſt conſider at what time your graſs 
will maintain them. Mortimer. 

If without any provocation gentlemen will fall 


upon one, in an affair wherein his intereſt and re- 


putation are embarked, they cannot complain of 
being put into the number of his enemies. Pepe. 


4. To repoſe. 


How wilt thou put thy truſt on Egypt for cha- 


riots? 2 Kings. 
God was entreated of them, becauſe they put 
their truſt in him. 1 Chronicles, v. 20. 
5. To truſt; to give up: as, he put him- 
ſelf into the perſuer's hands. 
6. To expoſe ; to apply to any thing. 
A ſinew cracked ſeldom recovers its former 
ſtrength, or the memory of it leaves a laſting 
caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to robuſt employment. Lecke. 
7. To puſh into action. 
Thank him who pts me loth to this revenge. 
Milton. 
When men and women are mixed and well cho- 
| ſen, and pur their beſt qualities forward, there may 
be any intercourſe of civility and good will. Sevifr, 
8. Fo apply. > 
Your goodlieſt young men and aſſes he will pr 
them to his work. 1 Samuel, Viil. 16. 
No man having put his hand to the plough and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God. Luke. 
Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou Putte 
thine hands unto. Deuteronomy, xii. 18. 
Chymical operations are excellent tools in the 
hands of a natural philoſopher, and are by him 
aprlicable to many nobler uſes, than they are wont 
to be put to in laboratories. Boyle. 
The avarice of their relations fut them to paint- 
ing, as more gainful than any other art. Dryden, 
The great difference in the notions of mankind, 
is from the different uſe they pur their faculties to. 
| Lye. 
I expect an offspring, docile and tractable in 
whatever we put them to. Tatler. 


9. To uſe any action by which the place 
or ſtate of any thing 1s changed. 
do but keep the peace, put up thy ſword. Shak. 
Put up your ſword ; if this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me. Shak. 
He put his hand unto his neighbour's goods. 
Exodus, xxii. 
Whatſoever cannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, is 
by the ſtomach either put up by vomit, or put 
down to the cuts. | Bacon, 
It puts a man from all employment, and: makes 
a man's diſcourſes tedious. Taylor's Holy: Living. 
A nimble fencer will pz? in a thruſt ſo quic 
that the foil will be in your boſum, when you 
thought it a yard off. Digby. 
A man, not having the power of his own life, 
cannot put himſelf under the abſolute arbitrary 
power of another to take it. Locke. 
Inſtead of making apologies, I will ſend it with 
my hearty prayers, that thoſe few directions I have 
here fut together, may be truly uſeful to you. Hake. 
He will know tlie truth of theſe maxims, upon 
the firſt occaſion that ſhall make him pur together 
thoſe ideas, and obſerve whether they agree or 
diſagree. | Luck: 


| 


_ 


10. To cauſe; to produce. 


13. Lo place in a reckoning, 


Cæſar's images, are put to ſilence. Se 


_—_— 
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When you cannot get di a 
clock back. n en 1 te 
di. 


There is great variety in men's undergzn; 
and their natural conſtitutions pu; f. wide * 4 
ence between ſome men, that indu3y ,.... 


Would pores 
be able to maſter. d news 


. Lt, 
11. To compriſe; to conſign to HH 


Cyrus made 


** proclamation, and pu; it 4 
Writing. : > $4) in 


12. To add, | 2 ch. 


Whatſoever God doeth, nothing ca 


1 4 n de 4.4 
it, nor any thing taken from it, n be pur 


Ec, ils 14 

If we will rightly eſtimate things, we fu) e. 
that moſt of them ate wholly to be ER, 
account of labour. NL, 5 

That ſuch a temporary life, as we nu le 
better than no being, is evident by the Lick te k 
we put upon it ourſelves 1 LY 


Kits 


14. To reduce to any ſtate, 


Marcellus and Flavius, for pull'ng fcaſs of 


[ * 
of ** 


This diſhonours you no more, 
Than to take in a town with gentle wirds, 
Wh'ch elſe would par you to your fortune, $1: 


And five of you ſhail chaſe an hunde, ant an 
hundred of you ſhall put ten thouſand t Hiebe. 


7 ae xxx 
a : #4 45140 XX) o Ge 
With well-doing, ye may pur to ſilence f 
men. 1 Pra, 


The Turks were in every place gat to the urg 
and lay by heaps ſlain. X.ocs's 17:7, 2e Tur 

This ſcrupulous way would mike u; deny on 
ſenſes; for there is ſcarcely any thiag but pri 04; 
reaſon to a ſtand. | Cale 

Some modern authors, obſerving uber fta 
they have been put 75 to find out water enough tir 
Noah's flood, ſay, Noali's flood was not univerſs, 
but a national inundation. Bur 

We ſee the miſerable ſhifts ſome mon ar: 5e. 
to, when that, which was founded upon, 248 
ſupparted by. idolatry, is become the findtuar 1; 
atheiſm» Len 5. 


10 


15. To oblige; to urge. 


Thoſe that put their bodies to endure in heilt, 
may, in moſt ſickneſſes, be cured only with ce: 
and tendetings. Bac, 

The diſcourſe I mentioned was wiitten to 47 + 
vate friend, who put me upon that tak, 7 jt 

When the wiſeſt council of men hue win te 
greateſt prudence made Jows, yet frequent en 
gencies happen which they did ct 309, « 
therefore they are pur upen repoals dees 
of ſuch their laws; but Alm'igtr Goo, b) 
imple foreſight, forefaw all cents. 90% ©» 
therefore fit laws proportionate t9 e er 
made. 5 i | 
We are put to prove things, WG d "= 
be made plainer. $9 

Where the loſs can be but tempor, 09) 7 = 
prohability of it need not pit us ln 
prevent its Cn 

They ſhould ſeldom be . about 0. e 


things, but when they have a miss- L. 


2 a | > I 
S 2 0 „ £-= 
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16. To incite; to inſtigate; to eat; 


to urge by influence. 
The great preparation p77 the K. 
ſolution of having ſuch a body in his Wär- be 
Thoſe who have lived wicked!y bete, n. 
meet with a great deal mote troub'e, EST 
ate put upon changing the whele ccurle 1775 
lite. 1 3 py 
This caution will put them 1 OS 
teach them the neceflity of exalnimnine 25 f 
they do. . "7 thou of 
It need not be any wonder, wy Rl 
ploy myielf upon that tudy, or 24 ere . 


4 
v 


he king n ene * 


. 14 
iv. deR 


= 
Fu 0 38 NCC fol: -+ 
He replied, with ſome bed 8 
would undertake to prove trace 8 a bin 
of the Englith nation; 1 wou-d fain rr” 
1 fen Its „eli ob de 
: Morn ng the Licks: 
This pur me upon obicrving tie gia 


PUT 


er the dimenſions and 
be truly derived from 

Newton. 
thoughts a lively ſenſe of 
ſo eager a purſuit of 
leave us no inclination 
Atterbuty. 


and conſidering wheth 
Frog-ations of the rings may 
it by computations 

It banifkes from our 
gion, and puts us upen 
the advantages ot life, as to . 
to reflect on the great author of them. 
Thoſe wretches 
feed their luſts : OY 

7. 4 ole; to ſtate. 
64 J xe. Tyre, ſkilful to work in gold and 
filver, to find out every 


to him. 


4; ir, 


Swift. 


2 Chronicles, 11. 24. 
us unfold to Staius ſtraight, 


Put it Stan * 
What to Jove's ear thou didit impart of w_ 5 
Lic l ſtate. 5 ryden. 


The queſti 
blick ichools was, 
whatſoever, it may be 


whether, under any pretence 
lawful to reſiſt the ee 
Iöſtrate? 70 fr. 
. pit the queſtion, whether, in reaſon, it 
«avid not have been proper the kingdom ſhould 
| have received timely notice ? Sæoift. 
1er the caſe at the worſt, by ſuppoſing, what 
(om happens, that a courſe of virtue makes us 
miſerable in this life. Spectators 
13. To form; to regulate. 
19. To reach to another, 


Wo unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, | 


that ute thy bottle to him, and makeſt him 
drunken. Habakkuk, ii. 15. 
20. To bring into any ſtate of mind or 
temper. ; 
Sah man, to put the Rhodians out of all ſuſpi- 
cion of invaſion, ſent thoſe ſoldiers he had levied 
inte the countries neareſt unto Rhodes far away, 
er 1» upon the ſudden to ſet upon them. Xnolles. 
Ei highneſs put him in mind of the promiſe 
le had made the day before, which was ſo ſacred, 
that he hoped he would not violate it. Clarendon. 
To put your ladyſhip in mind of the advantages 
vou have in all theſe points, would look like a de- 
gn to flatter you. Temple. 
I broke all hoſpitable laws, 
To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
Ard put your noble perion in a fright. 
he leat harm that befalls children, puts them 
int complaints and bauling. Locke on Education. 


21. To offer; to advance. 

I 2m as much aſhamed to put a looſe indigeſted 
play ubon the publick, as I ſhould be to offer braſs 
money in a payment. Dryden. 

Wherever he put, a flight upon good works, 
ts as they ſtand diſtinct from faith. Arrerbary. 


22. To unite; to place as an ingredient. 


He has right to pur into his complex idea, 
fgnified by the word gold, thoſe qualities, which 
„pon trial he has found united. Locke. 
23. ToPuT by, To turn off; to divert. 
Watch and reſiſt the devil; his chief deſigns 

are t hinder thy deſire in good, to put thee by from 
ty tar.tual employment. Taylor, 
night hath fur by an ague fit, and miti- 
23:cd a tit of the gout. Greww's Coſmol. 


24. To PuT by. To thruſt aſide. | 
Baſilius, in his old years, marrying a young 
4 tur lady, had of her thoſe two daughters fo 
won in beauty, Which put by their young couſin 
am tlat expectation. Sidney. 
Was the crown affer'd him thrice ? 
—Ay, marry, was't, and: he ft it by thrice, 
Exery time yentler than other. Shukcſpenres 
Jonathan had died for being ſo, 8 
H. d not juſt God fut by th' unnatural blows, 
3 Cooley, 
When I drove a thruſt, home as I could, N 
Te reach his traitor heart, he Put it by, 
And cried, ſpare the ſtripling. 
25. To Pur dawn. To baffle to re- 
preſs; to cruſh. | 
p = the ladies and I have fur him deron ! Shak. 
v. Ze PUT daun. To degrade, 


put us vpn all miſchief, to 


device which thall be pur 


on originally put and diſputed in 


Dryden. 


Dryden. | 


PUT 


The greedy tinrſt of royal crown 
Stirr'd Porrex up to pit his brother dowwn. Spenſir, 

The king of Egypt put Jehoahaz dewur at Jeru- 
ſalem. _ | 2 Cen. 

27. To Pur down.. To bring into diſuſe. 

Sugar hath pre dozwn the uſe of honey, inatmuch 
as we have loſt thoſe preparations of honey, which 
the ancients had. Bauch. 

With copper collars and with brawny backs, 
Quite to pur deaon the faſhion of our blacks. Dry. 

28. To PuT down. To confute. 
Mark now how a plain tale ſhajl pit you do7vr, 
8 SF. kefpeare. 
29. ToPur forth. To propoſe. 
Samſon faid, I will now fur fert a riddle unto 
you. | | Judges. 
30. To Pur forth, To extend. 
He put forih his hand, and pulled her in. 
Geneſis, Ville g. 
31. To Pur forth. To emit, as a ſprout- 
ing plant. 

An excellent obſervation of Ariſtotle, why 
ſome plants are of yreater age than living creatures, 
for that they yearly pur fert new leaves; whereas 
living creatures pur forth, after their period of 
growth, nothing but hair and nails, which are ex- 
crements. | Bacon. 

He ſaid, let the earth 
Put forth the verdant graſs, herb yielding ſeed, 


And fruit-tree yielding fruit. Milton. 
32. To Pur forth. To exert. 
I put not f5rth my goodneſs. Milton. 


In honouring God, put ferth all thy ſtrength. 
Tayler. 
We ſhould put forth all our ſtrength, and, with- 
out having an eye to his preparations, make the 
greateſt puſh we are able. Addiſen. 
33. To Pur in. To interpoſe. 
Give me leave to put in a word to tell you, that 


I am glad you allow us different degrees of worth. 
Collier. 
34. To Pur i. To drive to harbour. 


No ties, 
Halſers, or gables need, nor anchors caſt, 
Whom ſtormes hut in there, are with ſtay embrac't. 
Chapman. 
35- Te Por in practice. To uſe; to ex- 


erciſe. 
Neither gods nor man will give conſent, 
To put in practice your unjuſt intent. Dryden. 
36. 7% Pur of. To diveſt; to lay atide. 
None of us put off our cloaths, ſaving that every 
one fut them 5ff for waſhing. Nehomiab, ive 23. 
Ambition, like a torrent, ne'er looks back; 
And is a ſwelling, and the lait affection 
A high mind can put «ff. Ben Fenſin's Catilines 
It is the new ik in or ſhell that pte the old; 
ſo we ſee, that it is the young horn that per 
off the old; and in birds, the young feathers pur 
the old; and ſq birds caſt their beaks, the 
new heak putting e the old. Hacon. 
Ye ſhall die perhaps, by purting off 
Human, to put on gods; death to be wiſh'd, Mit. 
I for his ſake will leave 
Thy boſom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely put , and for him laſtly die. Milton. 
When a man ſhall be juſt about to quit the 
ſtage of this world, to put off his mortality, and to 
deliver up his laſt accounts to God, his memory 
ſhall ferve him for little elte, but to terrify him 
with a frightful review of his paſt life. South, 
Now the cheertul light her tears diſpell'd, 
She with no winding turns the truth conceal'd, 
But put the woman /, and ood reveal'd. Dryden. 
My friend, fancying her to be an old woman 
of quality, put of his hat to her, when the perſon 
pulling off his maſk appeared: a fſmock- faced 
young fellow. Aaddiſ'n. 
Homer ſays he puts oF that air of grandeur which 
fo properly belongs to his character, and debaſes 
himſelf into a droll. | Bromo. 
37. Te Pur of. To defeat or delay with 
ſome arliſce or X, 


— — 


ä 


— 9 
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The gains of ordinary trades are honeſt.; but 
thoſe of bargains are more doubtrul, when men 
ſhould wait upcn others neceſſity, broke by ſervaurs 
to draw them on, pur off others cunningly that 


would be better chapmen. Bacsns 
I hoped for a demonſtration, but Themiſtius 
hopes to put me with an harangne, Beyle- 
Some hard words the goat gave, but the fox 
puts Fall with a jeſt. L'Efrange. 
do not intend to be thus fut of with an old 
ſong. | . More 
Do men in good earneſt think that God will be 
fit off ſo? or that the law of God will be bafffed 
with a lie cloathed in a ſcoff ? South. 
his is a very unreaſonable demand, and we might 
Fut hin of with this anſwer, that there are ſeveral 
things which all men in their wits diſbelieve, and 
yet none but madmen will go about to diſprove. 
| Bentley 


38. ToPur of. To delay; to defer; to 
procraſtinate. | 

Let not the work of to-day be put off till to- 
morrow : for the future is uncertain. L' Eftrange.. 

So many accidents may deprive us of our lives, 
that we can never ſay, that he who negle&s to 
ſecure his ſalvation to-day, may without danger pu? 
it of to to-morrow. Hikes. 

He ſeems generally to prevail, perſuading theny 
to a confidence in ſome partial works of obedience, 
or elſe to put the care of their ſalvation to ſome- 
future opportunities. Rogers. 

39. To Pur of. To paſs fallaciouſly. 

It is very hard, that Mr. Steele ſhould take up 
the artificial reports of his own faction, and then 
put them f upon the world as additional fears of 
a popiih ſucceſſor. Sevifte 

40. To Pur of. To diſcard. 
Upon theſe taxations, 
The clothiers all pr of 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak:/pe 
41. To Pur ef. To recommend ;. to 


vend or obtrude. 

The effects which paſs between the ſpirits and 
the tangible parts, are not at all handled, but pur 
off by the names of virtues, natures, actions, and. 
paſſions. : Bacon. 


42. Te PUT on or upon, To impute; to 


charge. 
43. To PUT on or ubon, To inveſt with, 


as clothes or covering. 

Strangely viſited people he cures, 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy pray'rs. 

Give cven way unto my rough affairs; 
Put not you on the viſage of the times, 
And be like Percy to them troubleſome. 

So ſhall interior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviour from.the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put an 
The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution. Shateſpeares 

If. God be with me, and give me bread to eat, 
and raiment to put? on, then ſhall the Lord be my 
God. Gen ſis, xxvili. 20. 


Shaksſpe 


She has 
Very good ſuits, and very rich; but then 
She cannot put em on; the knows not how 
To wear a garment. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
Taking his cap from his head, he faid, this cap 
will not hold two heads, and therefore it muſt be 
fitted to one, and ſo put It on again. Knciles. 
Avarice puts on the canonical habit. 
Decay of Piety. 
Mercury had a mind to learn what credit he 
had in the world, and ſo pat on the ſhape of 3 
man. L' Eftrange. 
The little ones are taught to be proud of their 
cloaths, before they can put them ox. Lockes 
44. To Pur ox. To forward; to pro- 
mote; to incite. ä 
F grow fear ful, 
By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 
That you protect this courte, and pu? it on 
By. your alle wance. Shatcſpiar:”s Kixg IL. ar. 
8a 


Shakeſpeare's Mache t. 
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PUT 
Say, you ne'er had don't, 
But by our putting en. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Others envy to the ſtate draws, and puts on 
For contumelies received. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 
This came handſomely to put en the peace, be- 
cauſe it was a fair example of a peace bought. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


As danger did approach, her ſpirits roſe, 
And putting en the king ciſmay'd her foes. Halifax. 

45. To PUT on or ujon. To impoſe; to 

ip flict. 

have offended; that which thou prtteſt on me, 
J will bear. 2 Kings, xvili. 14. 
He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, 

but puts upon us the remoteſt error from truth. 
Beroun. 
The ftork found he was put wp, but ſet a 
good face however upon his entertanment. L'Efr. 
Fallacies we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by 
taking words for things. 
Why are ſcripture maxims put upon us, without 
taking notice. of ſcripture examples which lie crots 
them? Atterbury. 

46. To PUT on. To aſſume; to take. 
The duke hath put on a religious life, 

And thrown into negle& the pompous court. Shak. 
Wiſe men love you, in their own deſpight, 

And, finding in their native wit no eaſe, 

Are forc'd to put your folly on to pleaſe. Dryden. 
There is no quality ſo contrary to any nature 

which one cannot affect, and put on upon occaſion, 

in order to ſerve an intereſt. Sto ift. 

47. To Pur over. To refer. 

For the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I pz you er to heav'n, and to my mother. Shak. 

48. To PuT out. To place at uſury. 
Lord, who ſhall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that 

putteth not out his money to uſury. Pjaim xv. 5+ 
To live retir'd upon his own, 
He call'd his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf, 
He put it out again. Dryden's Horace. 
Money at uſe, when returned into the hands of 
the owner, uſually lies dead there till he gets a new 
tenant for it, and can put it cut again. Lockes 
An old uſurer, charmed with the pleaſures of a 
country life, in order to make a purchaſe, called in 
all his money; but, in a very few days after, he pur 
It cut again. Addiſon. 
One hundred pounds only, put out at intereſt at 
ten per cent. doth in ſeventy years encreaſe to above 
one hundred thouſand pounds. 

49. ToPur ont. To extinguiſh. 
The Philiſtines pr? out his eyes. Judges, xvii. 
Whereſcever the wax floated, the flame forſool: 

it, till at laſt it ſpread all over, and ßut the flame 
quite out. Bucon. 


Ke. 


J muſt die 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out. Milt. 
In places that abound with mines, when the 


MTky ſeemed clear, there would ſuddenly ariſe a cer- 


tain ſteam, which they call a damp, fo groſs and 
thick, that it would oftentimes put aut their candles. 
Baye. 
This barbarous inſtance of a wild unreaſonable 
paſſion, quite pur cut thoſe little remains of affection 
the itill had for her lord. Addiſon. 
50. To Pur out. To emit, as a plant. 
Trees planted too deep in the ground, for love 
of approach to the ſun, forſake their firſt root, and 
fut cu: another more towards the top of the earth. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſiory. 
51. To Pur out, To extend; to pro- 
trude. 
When ſhe travailed, the one pu? cut his hand. 
? Cenqſis. 


32. To Por out. 


from. | 
When they have overthrown him, and the wars 

are finiſhed, ſhall they themſelves be pur ont! 
Spenſer. 


To expel; to drive 


Jam reſolved, that when I am put out of a 


5 


Child. | 


9 


PUT 
| Kewarsſhip, they may receive me into their houſes, 
| Luke, xvi. 4+ 

The nebility of Caſtile put out the king of Arra- 
gon, in favour of king Philip. Bacon's Henry VII. 

563. To PUT out. To make publick. 

You tell us, that you ſhall be forced to leave off 
your modeſty ; you mean that little which is leſt; 
for it was worn to rags when you put cut this medal. 

Dryden. 

When 1 was at Venice, they were putting out 
curious ſtamps of the ſeveral edifices, moſt. fa- 
mous for their beauty or magnificence. 

54. To Pur cut. To diſconcert. 

There is no affectation in paſſion 3 for that 
putteth a man owt of his precepts, and in a new caſe 
there cuſtom leaveth him. | Bacon. 

55. To Pur . To kill by; to puniſh 
DY. i 
From Ircland am I come, 
To ſignify that rebels there are up, 
And pur the Engliſhmen unte the ſword. Shakeſp. 

There were no barks to throw the rebels into, 
and ſend them away by ſea, they were put all to the 
ſword. Bacon. 

Such as were taken on either ſide, were put 79 


the ſword or to the halter. Clarendon. 
Soon as they had him at their mercy, 
They put him to the cudgel fiercely. Hudibras. 


56. To Pur o. To refer to; to expoſe. 
Having loſt two of their braveſt commanders 
at ſea, they durſt not put it to a battle at fea, and 
ſet up their reſt wholly upon the land enterprize. 
Bacon. 
It is to be pur to queſtion in general, whether 
it be lawful for chriſtian princes to make an inva- 
ſive war, ſimply for the propagation of the faith? 
Bacon. 
I was not more concern'd in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerſal ſtate 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race | 
Our captive ſkies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 


57. To Pur to it, To diſtreſs; to per- 


plex; to preſs hard. | 
What would ſt thou write of me, if thou ſhould'ft 
praiſe me ? 
—O gentle lady, do not put me to't, 
For I am nothing if not critical. Sap. Othello. 
Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abſence 
He puts trangreſſion o'r. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſe 
They have a leader, 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you tot. Shakeſp. 
They were actually making parties to go up to 
the moon together, and were more pu? to it how 
to meet with accommodations by the way, than 
how to go thither. Addiſon. 
The figures and letters were ſo mingled, that 
the coiner was hard put ue it on what part of the 
money to beſtow the inſcription. Addiſon. 
1 ſhall be hard put 75 it, to bring myſelf off. 


! Addiſon. 
58. To Pur ro. To aſſiſt with. 

Zelmane would have fut to her helping hand, 
but ſhe was taken a quivering. Sidrcy. 
The carpenters being ſet to work, and every 
one putting to his helping hand, the bridge was 
repaired. | * - Krnolles. 

39. 7% Pur to death. To kill. 
Jt waz ſpread abroad that the king had a purpoſe 
to put to deatb Edward Plantagenet in the Jouer. 
Bacon. 
One Bell was put ts death at Tyburn, for moving 
a new rebellion, . Hayward. 
Teuta /ut to dearth one of the Roman ambaſſa- 
dors; the was obliged, by a ſucceſsful war, which 
the Romans made, to Conſent to give up all the ſea 
coaſt. | Arbuthnot. 


60. To Pur regether. To accumulate into 
one ſum or maſs. | 


Put all your other ſubjects rcgether 3 they have 
not taken half the pains for your majeſty's fervice 
that I have, L' Eftrange. 

This Jaſt age has made a greater progreſs, than 
all ages before put together. | Burnet. 


Addiſon. ; 


PUT 


61. To Pur up. To paſs unrevenged. 


I will indeed no longer endure it: R 
perſuaded to put up in peac in 
fooliſhly luffeked. 8 _—_ [ kae 
: It is prudence, in many caſes, to * * rig 
Juries of a weaker enemy, for fear ot nat 
the diſpleaſure of a ſtronger, L 
Ho _ ag ug does he paſs by, ; 
many aſſaults does he put v 
his ove is Wi 25 3 = 

The Canaanitifh woman gy 
and the reproachful name of 8 ge 
the Jews of the heathen. EN v4 by 

Nor put up blow, but that which lie“ 
Right worſhipful on ſhoulder-blaJe. Halt 

For reparation only of ſmall things, which 
not countervail the evil and hazard of a ſuit ba 
ought ro exerciſe our patience and forgiveneſ., E 
ſo be put up without recourſe to judicature, © 

Such national injuries are not to be ONS 
when the offender is below reſentment. Bc 

62. To Pur . To emit; to cauſe ty 
germinate, as plants. 

FHartſhorn ſhaven, or in ſmall pieces, mixe! 
with dung, and watered, putteth 4% muſhrooms, 

| Bars, 
63. To Pur wp. To expoſe publickly : 
as, theje goods are put up to /ale, 
64. To Pur uþ. To ſtart from a cover. 

In town, whilſt I am following one chatacter 
I am croſſed in my way by another, and put 20 
ſuch a variety of odd creatures in both lexes, thi: 
they foil the ſcent of one another, and puzzle the 
chace. Addiſon's Specat;r, 

65. To PuT uþ. To hoard. 

Himſelf never put up any of the rent, but di. 
poſed of it by the affiſtance of a reverend 6izin: 
to augment the vicar's portion. Spctmrar, 

66. To Pur 28. To hide. 
Why ſo earneſtly ſeek you to put up that letter? 
- Shakeſtcar:, 
67. To Pur pon. To impoſe; to lay 
UPON. | 
When in ſwiniſh ſleep, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

Th' unguarded Duncan? what not put n 

His ſpungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell ? Shakeſpeare's Matt th, 


ſummon to a ſolemn and judicial eia- 
mination. 
Chriſt will bring all to life, and then they tha! 


judgment. | 
Jack had done more wiſely, to have put himit.t 
pon the trial of his country, and made lis defence 
in form. | A. dutl vet. 
20 Pur. v. 2. 


1. To go or move. 

The wind cannot be perceived, until there be 12 
eruption of a great quantity from under the ner; 
whereas in the firſt- puttizg up, it coclech in little 
portions. | Bawn 

2. To ſteer a veſſel. | | 

An ordinary fleet could not hope fo ſucceei 
againſt a place that has always a conſiderable nate 
of men of war ready to put to ſea. Ladies. 
is fury thus appeas d, he pas to land; 
The ghoſts forſake their ſeats. 

3. To ſhoot or germinate. 


* 
SHA 
- 


In fibrous rov»ts, the ſap delignteth more 13 the 
earth, and therefore putreth downward. Bates. 
4. 70 PU forth. Jo leave 2 port. 
| | Order for ſea is given; 3 
They have pu? ferth the haven. Sbabl per 
5. Jo Pur forth. To germinate; (9 
bud ; to ſhoot our. 
No man is free, 
But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 
Amongſt the infinite doings of the world, 


— . * T4 
er - ts 


> 


Sometimes puts forth. Shakeſpeare's Wiri: The 


68. To Pur upon trial, Jo expoſe or 


be put every one fen his own trial, and rectv? 
| L: 47. 


2 
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PU T 
The it ver pucet forth her 87.09 ff, g. 13. 
der walls where nettles pur 
thout any ſtring of the 
and ſet in it ſtock gilli- 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
beſides the putting forth upwards 
prareth forth in round. Bacon. 
To enter a haven. 
went, the ſhip Fut in at Samos, 
d the whole winter, ſinging at 
with a train of boys after 


Take earth from und- 

„% in abundance, W! 

nettles, and pot that earth, 
flowers» 

Hirſute roots, 

and downwards, 

6. To PUT ix. 

As Homer 

where he continue 

the houſes of great men, 


Pope. 
him. : 
| - to ſtand 
„ To Pur in fer. To claim; to 
f tides 45 A metaphor, I ſuppoſe, 


from putting each man his lot into a 


= his is fo grown a vice, that I know not whe- 
or it do not px? in fer the name of virtue. Locke. 
: 7, Pur in 10 offer a claim, 
5 They thai} tand for ſeed; they had gone down 
too, but that 2 wiſe burgher . in for them. Sha. 
Although aitrologers may here put in, and plead 
the ſecret influence of this ſtar, yet Galen, in his 
comment, makes no ſuch conſideration. Bren. 
It a man ſhould put in to be one of the knights 
of Malta, he might modeſtiy enough prove his fix 
deſcents againſt a leis qualified competitor. Collier. 
J Pur of. To leave land. 
I boarded, and commanded to aſcend 
M y friends and ſoldiers, to put off and lend 
Way to our ſhip. Chapmane 
A the hackney boat was putting eff, a boy, de- 
ſiring to be taken in, was refuſed. Aadiſen. 
10. To PuT over. To fail croſs. | 
Sir Francis Drake came coaſting along from 
Carthagena, a city of the main land to which he 
tut cur, and took its 5 : Abbot. 
11. To Pur to fea. To ſet ſail; to begin 
the courſe. 5 
t is manifet, that the duke did his beſt to 


come down, and to put to ſea. Bacon. 
He warn d him for his ſafety to provide; 
Not put to ſca, but ſafe on ſhore abide. Dryden. 


They pur te ſea with a fleet of three hundred 
lail, ot which they loſt the half. Arbuthnet. 
With freſh proviſion hence our fleet to ſtore, 
Conſult our ſafety, and put off to fra. Pope. 
12. To Pur up, To offer one's ſelf a 
candidate. 
Upon the deceaſe of a lion, the beaſts met to 
<luſe a king, when ſeveral put up. © L*Eftrange. 
13. To Pur up. To advance to; to 
bring one's ſelf forward. 
With this he put wp to my lord, 
The courtiers kept their diſtance due, 
He twitch d his ſleeve. Seviſte 
14. To Pur up with, To {vffer without 
reſentment, | 
15. This is one of thoſe general words, 
of which language makes uſe, to ſpare 
a needleſs multiplicity of expreſſion, by 
applying one ſound in a great number 
ot ſenſes, ſo that its meaning is deter- 
mined by its concomitants, and mult be 
ſhewn by examples much more than by 
explanation; this and many other 
words had occurred leſs frequently had 
they had any ſynonymes or been eaſily 
paraphraſed, yet without ſynonymes or 
Paraphraſe how can they be explained? 


Fur, 3. / [from the verb.] 
An ation of diſtreſs. 
Tie ſtag's was a forc'd put, and a chance rather 
than a choice. | L* Eftrange. 
2. A ruſtick; a clown. I know not 
_— derived. | 
„Wees country puts extol queen Beſs's reign, 
rd of loit hoſpitality complain; Fruriſten. 


4 


PUT 


3. A game at cards. 
4. Pur ef. Excuſe; ſhift. 


The fox's put off is inſtructive towards the go- 


vernment of our lives, provided his ſooling be 


made our earneſt, L'Ehrange. 
Po“ rack. 2. J. | putain, Fr.] In law, 
proſtitution on the woman's part. Dec. 


Pu'Tanism. . J. [ putaniſine, Fr.] The 


manner of living, or trade of a proſti- 

tute. Dict. 
Pu TAT VE. adj. ¶ futatif, French; from 

puto, Latin.] Suppoſed ; reputed. 

It a wife commits adu!tery, the ſhall loſe her 
dower, though ſhe be. only a futatide, and not a 
true and real wife. - Ayliſte. 

PCUCTID. adj. [ putidas, Latin.] Mean; 
low ; worthleſs. DE 

He that follows nature is never out of his way; 
whereas all imitation is putid and ſervile. L*Eftr. 

Pu"ripNxess. 2. . [from putid,] Mean- 
neſs; vileneſs. 
Pu'r1.06. . /. 

Putlogs are picces of timber or ſhort poles, about 
ſeven foot long, to bear the boards they ſtand on 
to work, and to lay bricks and mortar upon. 

Moæon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Pur“ DIN Os. adj. | from putredo, Lat.] 
Stinking ; rotten. 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, 

as milk with rennet is turned. Flyer. 

PUTREPA'CTION. 2. J. ¶ putrefa#ion, Fr. 
futris and facio, Lat.] The ſtate of 
growing rotten ; the act of making 
rotten. 

Putrefaficn is a kind of fermentation, or in- 
teſtine motion of bodies, which tends to the de- 
ſtruction of that form of their exiſtence, which is 
ſaid to be their natural ſtate. Quincy. 

If the ſpirit protrude a little, and that motion be 
inordinate, there followeth putrefaction, which ever 
diſſolveth the conſiſtence of the body into much 
inequality. Bacon. 

Vegetable putrefaction is produced by throwing 
green vegetables in a heap in open warm air, and 
preſſing them together, by which they acquire a 
putrid ſtercoraceous taſte and odours Arbuthrct. 

One of theſe knots rites to ſuppuration, and 
burſting excludes its pute faion. Blackmore. 

PuTREFA'CTIVE. adj. | from: putrefacio, 
Lat.] Making rotten. . 

They make putreſactive generations, conform- 
able unto ſeminal productions. Hroton's ulg. Err. 

It the bone be corrupted, the putrefuctive ſmell 
will diſcover it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

To PU"TREFY. wv. a. [ putrifier, French; 
putrefacio, Lat.] To make rotten ; to 
corrupt with rottenneſs. 

To keep them here, 
They would but ſtink, and prtrefy the air. Shak, 

Many ill projects are undertaken, and private 
ſuits putref the publick good. Bacon. 

The ulcer itlelf being ptrefied, I ſcarified it and 
the parts about, ſo far as I thought neceſſary, per. 
mitting them to bleed freely, and thruſt out the 


rotten fleſh. IFiſcman. 
A wound was ſo putrefied, as to endanger the 
bone. Temple. 


Such a conſtitution of the air, as would naturally 
putrefy raw fleſh, muſt endanger by a mortification. 
Arbuthir!, 

To Pu'TREFY. v. 2. To rot. 

From the ſole of the foot, even unto the head, 
there is no ſoundneſs in it, but wounds and bruites, 
and prutrefying ſores. 1ſaiah, i. 6. 
All imperfect mixture is apt to prcyefy, and 
watry ſubſtances are more apt to putreſy than oily. 

Picons Natural Hiftory, 
Theſe hymns, though not revive, embalin and 
ſpice 
The werld, wiych ciſe would puircſy with vice. 
| Donne. 


PUZ 


The pain proceeded from ſome acrimony in 

the ſerum, which, falling into this declining fart, 

F uirefed. : 

PUTRE'SCENCE. 1. J. [from putręſco, Lat.] 
The ſtate of rotting. 


Now if any ground this effect from gall or cholex, - 


becauſe being the fiery humour, it will read'eſt 
ſurmount the water, we may confeſs in the common 
putreſcence, it may promote elevation. Browns 
PuTRE'SCENT. adj. [ putreſcens, Latin.] 

Growing rotten. | | 
Aliment is not only neceſſary for repairing the 
fluids and folids of an animal, but likewiſe to keep 
the fluids from the putreſcent alkaline ſtate, which 
they would acquire by conſtant motion. Arbutbnot. 
PU TRID. adj. ¶ putride, Fr. putridus, 

Lat.] Rotten; corrupt. 

The wine to putrid blood converted flows. 

Waller. 


If a nurſe feed only on fleſh, and drink water, 


her milk, inſtead of turning ſour, will turn putrid, 
and ſmell like urine. Arbuthnote. 

Putrid fever is that kind of fever, in which the 
humours, or part of them, have fo little circula- 
tory motion, that they fall into an inteſtine one, 
and putrefy, which is commonly the caſe after 
great evacuations, great or exceſſive heat. Quincy. 

Pu"TRIDNESs. 2. J. [from utrid.] Rot- 
tenneſs. < 

Nidorous ructus depend on the fetid ſpirituoſity 
of the ferment, and the putridneſs of the meats. 

Floyer on the Humcurs. 
Pu'TTER. 2. J. [from put.] 
1. One who puts. 

The moſt wretched ſort of people are dreamers 

upon events and putters of caſes. L'Eſtrange. 
2. PuſrrER on. Inciter; inſtigator. 

My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Moſt bitterly on you, as putter on , 

Of theſe exactions. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

You are abus'd, and by ſome putter on, 

That will be damn'd for't. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
PUu'TTINGSTONE. 2. /. 

In ſome parts of Scotland, ſtones are laid at the 
gates of great houſes, which they call putting ſtones, 
tor trials of ſtrength. Pope. 

Pu"'TTOCK. . /. [derived by Minſbeav, 
from 4uzeo, Latin.] A buzzard. 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead? Shakeſp. 


The next are thoſe, which are called birds of 


prey, as the eagle, hawk, purtock, and cormorant. 
Peachame 
ITY. =. 
1. A kind of powder on which glaſs is 
ground. 

An object glaſs of a fourteen foot teleſcope, 
made by an artificer at London, I once mended 
conſiderably, by grinding it on pitch with putty, 
and leaning on it very eafily in the grinding, leſt 
the Putty ſhould ſcratch it. Newton. 

2. A kind of cement uſed by glaziers. 


To PUZZLE. v. a. {for poftle, from 
Poſe. Skinner. ] 


1. To perplex; to confound ; to embar- 
raſs; to entangle; to gravel; to put 
to a ſtand; to teaze. 

Vour preſence ncads mutt puzzle Antony, Shak, 

I fay there is no darknets but ignorance, in 
which thou art more pazycwy than the Egyptians 
in their fog. | Shakeſpeares 
Both armies of the enemy would have been priz- 
zl:d what to have done. Clarendon. 
A very ſhrewd diſputant in taoſe points is dex- 
terous in przz/ing others, if they be not thorough- 
paced ſpeculators in thoſe great theories. More. 
I ſhall purpoſely omit the mention of arguments 
which relate to infinity, as being not ſo eafily in- 
telligible, and therc fore more apt to fyzz/e and 
amuſe, chan to convince. Wickins. 
He is perpetually £u&2!/:d and perplexed amidit 
his 


man. 
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Pry*cMEaN. adj. [from pygmy. ] Belong- 


PYG 


he would confute. Addiſon. 
Perſons, who labour under real evils, will not 
pzz/: themſelves with conjecturai ones. Clariſſa. 
She ſtrikes each point with native force of mind, 
While puzzled learning blunders far behind. Young. 
2. To make intricate; to entangle. | 
The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Pu zled in mazes, and perplex'd with error. Addiſ. 
Theſe, as my guide informed me, were men 
of ſubtle tempers, and przzld politicks, who 
would ſupply the place of real wiſdom: with cunning 
and avarice. ; Tatier. 
I did not indeed at firſt imagine there was in it 
ſuch a jargon of ideas, ſuch an inconſiſtency of no- 
tions, ſuch a confuſian of particles, that rather 
puzzle than connect the ſenſe, which in ſome 
places he ſeems to have aimed at, as I found upon 
my nearer peruſal of it. Addiſon 
To Pu'zZLE. v. 2. To be bewildered in 


one's own notions ; to be aukward. 


The ſervant is a puzzling fool, that heeds no- 
thing. L' Eſzrange. 


Pu'zZLE. 2. . {from the verb.] Embar- 


raſſment; perplexity. 
Men in great fortunes are ſtrangers to themſelves, 
and while they are in the puzz/e of buſineſs, they 
have no time to tend their health either of body or 


mind. Bacon's Eſjays. 
Pu'zz1LER. 2. . [from puzzle.) He who 
puzzles. | 
PY GARC. nv. /. A bird. Ainſworth. 


ing to a pygmy. 


They, leſs than ſmalleſt dwarfs in narrow room, 


Throng numberleſs like that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount. Milton. 


PY'GMY. 2. . [ gygmòe, Fr. Tvywa®-.] 
A dwarf; one of a nation fabled to be 
only three ſpans high, and after long 
wars to have been deſtroyed by cranes. 
Any thing little. 


dis awn blunders, and mittakes tlie ſenfe of thoſe - 


PYR 


Tf they deny the preſent ſpontaneous production 
of larger plants, and confine the earth to as ygmy 
births in the vegetable kingdom, as they do in 
the other; yet ſurely in ſuch a ſuppoſed univerſal 
decay of nature, even mankind itſelf that is now 
nouriſhed, though not produced, by the earth, 
muſt have degenefated in ſtature and ſtrength in 
every generation. Bentley. 

PrLo' kus. 2. J. [rw] The lower 
orifice of the ſtomach. |; 
PYRAMID. 2. / { ppramide, French; | 

Tuozpuc, from move, fire; becauſe fire al- 

ways aſcends in the figure of a cone. ] 

A ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a poly- 

gon, and whoſe ſides are plain triangles, 

their ſeveral points meeting in one. 
5 Harris. 

Know, Sir, that I will not wait pinion'd at your 
maſter's court; rather make my country's high 
my ęyramids gibbet, and hang me up in chains. 

Shakeſpeare's 8 and Cliopatra. 

An hollow eryſtal pyramid he takes, = 
In firmamental waters dipt above, 

Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 

And hoods the flames. Dryden. 

Part of the ore is ſhot into quadrilateral pyramids. 

: Woodward, 
PyYRaMIDAL. | adj. [from pyramid. ] 
PYRAMI'DICAL, Having the form of 

a pyramid. | 

Of which ſort likewiſe are the gems or ſtones, 
that are here ſhot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, 
or into angular columns. Wrdavard. 

The pyramidical idea of its flame, upon occaſion 
of the candles, is what is in queſtion. Locke. 

PyYRAMIDICALLY. adv. | from yramidi- 
cal.) In form of a pyramid. 

Olympus is the largeſt, and therefore he makes 
it the baſis upon which Offa ſtands, that being the 
next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion bcing 
the leaſt, is placed above Offa, and thus they riſe 


* * 


PYX 
PYAAMIS. 2. / A pyramid, 
The form of a pyramis in flame, which 
ſee, is merely by accident, and that th 
buy quenching the ſides of the flame - 
and extenuateth it into that form for of 
would be round, and therefore fakes 
figure of a pyramis reverſed; for the air 15 
the flame, and receiveth the ſmoke, we 


PyRE. n. J. [ pyra, Latin.) A pile 
urnt. 
When his brave ſon upon the fun' ral n. 
He ſaw extended, and his beard on be 42S 
With tender billet-doux he lights the 5 Fidee, 
And breathes three am'rous fighs to ri;{ ok 


we ſub 
ar ad»y 


in the 
nchet! 
Race. 
0 be 


7 a . Pe. 
PYRI TES. 1. /. [from d.] Fireton, 
Pyrites contains ſulphur, ſometime; arſenic 
always iron, and ſometimes copper. "Op; 
PY"ROMANCY. 2. / [Tverarria.)] Diving. 
tion by fire. 


ſeldom or never taken in a good ſenſe: thee u- 
four kinds of divination, hydromancy, pyronar 4 
aeromancy, geomancy. | tris. 
PrroTECHNICAL. adj. [ pyrotechniyu, 
French; from pyrotechnicks. ] Engaged 
or ſkilful in fireworks. 
 PYROTE'CHNICKS. ». /. [7:2 and 
Tex». | The act of employing fre to 
uſe or pleaſure ; the art of fireworks. 
PyROTECHNY. 2. /. [ pyrotechnie, Fr. 
The art of managing fire. 

Great diſcoveries have been made by the mers 
of pyrotechny and chymiſtry, which in late a2es 
have attained to a greater height than formerly, 

Tale's Origin f Mantird, 

PyRRHONISM. . / [from Pjrrhs, the 

founder of the ſcepticks.] Scepticiſm; 
univerſal doubt. 

Pyx. x. J. [| pyxis, Latin.] The boxin 


pyramidically. Breoeme's Notes o Ode. 


which the Romaniſts keep the holt. 


2A 


Is a conſonant borrowed from the 
Latin dr French, for which, 
« though g is commonly placed 
in the Saxon alphabet, the Saxons ge- 
nerally uſed cp, cw; as cpellan or cwel- 
lan, to quell: gu is, in Engliſh, pro- 
nounced as by the Italians and Spa- 
niards cw; as quail, quench; except 
guoit, which is ſpoken, according to 
the manner of the French, coir- the 
name of this letter is cue, from queue, 
French, tail; its form being that of an 
a O with a tail. | 


4 


Quas. . J. [derived, by Sinner, Fom 


O. 


QUA 


gobiv, the Latin name.] A fort of fiſh. | 
To QUACK. v. x. [quacken, Dutch, to 
cry as a gooſe. | | 
1. To cry like a duck, This word 1s 
often written guaake, to repreſent the 
ſound better. | 
Wild ducks guack where graſshoppers did ſing. 
. King. 
2. To chatter boaſtingly; to brag loudly; 
to talk oſtentatioufly. 
Believe mechanick virtuoſi 
Can raiſe them mountains in Potoſi, 


Seek out for plants with ſignatures, 
To guack of univerſal cures. Hudibras. 


Quack. 2. J. [from the verb.] 


QU A 


1. A boaſtful pretender to arts which he 


does not underſtand. 5 
The change, ſchools and pulpits are Full ct 
guacks, jugglers and plagiaries. ; L Eftrange« 
Some gquacks in the art of teaching, 3 i 
make young gentlemen maſters of the langulste, 
before they can be maſters of common !enie | 
Felton on the Cl. r. 
2. A vain boaſtful pretender to phylic®; 
one who proclaims his own medical abi- 
lities in publick places. 

At the firſt appearance that a Frenc Niſhi 
in Paris; a boy walked before him, 1 i ON 
with a ſhrill voice, © My father cures f in 
of diſtemyers z”” to which the doctor ad 4 * 
grave manner, „ The child ſays true 11 


h quack made 


Divination was invented by the Perfians, and! | 


QUA 
An artful tricking practitioner in phy- 


ſick . . la 
770 It with curſes fled the place, 
Deſpairing Jer now an uſeleſs race. Pope. 


d vile attorneys, | 
1 rs; 1. . [from quack. ] Mean 


in phyſick. 
er bad acts in ph) 
backs ATL VER. 2. . [quack and /alve.] 
One who brags of medicines or ſalves; 
-dicafter ; a charlatan. . 
g eee quackſatvers and charlatans de- 
eive the vulgar in lower degrees; were Æſop 
„ e, the Piazza and the Pont Neuf could ſpeak 
their fallacles. : : 23 
any poor country Vicars, for want of other 
means "are 61iven to their ſnifts; to turn mounte- 
1 11G 4/z/virs and empiricks. Burton. 
Crap AE SIMAL. adj. [quadrage/imal, 
French; ſuadrageſima, Lat.] Lenten; 
belonging to Lent; uſed in Lent. 
| ive compoſed prayers out of the church 
evilects, adventual; quadrageſimatl, paſchal, or pen- 
_— Sander ſan. 
\CA'DRANGLE. #./. [quadratus and 
angulus, Lat.] A ſquare; a ſurface 
with four right angles. 
| My choler being overblown 
Wick walking once about the guadrangle, 
1 come to talks Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The eſcurial hath a guadrangle for every month 


3- 


in the years : Howel, 
Qravaa NGULAR» adj, [from gu- 


grangle.] Square; having four right 
angles, : 

Common ſalt ſhooteth into little cryſtals, com- 
ing near to a cube, ſometimes. into ſquare plates, 
ſometimes into ſhort guadrangular priſms. Grew. 

Each environed with a cruſt, conforming itſelf 
to the planes, is of a figure guadrangulare Wood. 

I was placed at a uadramgular table, oppoſite to 
the mace- bearer. SHßpectator. 

QUADRANT. 2. /. [quadrans, Latin. ] 
1. The fourth part; the quarter. 


In ſixty-three years may be loſt eighteen days, | 


emitting the intercalation of one day every fourth 
year, allowed for this quadrant or fix hours ſuper- 
numerary. Brown. 
2. The quarter of a circle. | 
The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, 
and from thence the diurnal differences of the 
ſuan's right aſcenſions, which finiſh their varia- 
tions in each quadrant of the circle of the ecliptick, 
being joined to the former inequality, ariſing from 
the excentricity, makes theſe quarterly and ſeeming 
irregular incqualities of natural days. Holder en Time. 
3. An inſtrument with which altitudes are 
taken, 
Some had compaſſes, others guadrantss Taꝛler. 
Thin taper ſticks muſt from one center part; 
let thefe into the guadrant's form divide. Gay. 
Quavka'nTal. adj. [from quadrant. ] 
included in the fourth part of a circle. 
35 % that ſpace of dilating, proceed in ſtrait 
les, and diſpoie of thoſe lines in a variety of 
trauels: and to do. that in a guadrantal ſpace, 
"te appears but:-one way potliblez to form all 
tn intertecttons, which the branches make, with 
ge of forty-five degrees only. Derbam. 
ra DRATE, Adj, [quadratas, Latin.) 
. Square; having four equal and paral- 
ie! ſides, 
Dirifbſe into four equal parts, 
= Ihe number of ten hath been extolled, as con- 
ng even, odd, long and plain, guadrate and 
nc NUT. vers, ; : Brown. + 
dome tell ps, that the years Moſes ſpeaks of 
e lomewhat above the monthly year, containing; 
ye Unity-s days, which is a number gua- 
880 Halexvill n Providence. 


55 Tat.] Suited; applicable. 
Ui N. a 5 | 4 


* 


Ry 


— 


QUA 


This perhaps were more properly qua- 
drant. # 


The word conſumption, being applicable to a Q ADRILATTERAL. adi. [ quadrila- 


proper or improper conſumption, requires a gene- 
rical deſcription, quadrate to both, Harvey. 
QA D RATE. 2. J | 
1. A ſquare; a ſurface with four equal | 
and parallel ſides. 1 

And twixt them both a gzadrate was the baſe, 
Proportion'd equally by ſeven and nine 
Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, 

All which compacted, made a goodly diapaſe. Sper/. 

Whether the exact guadrare or the long tquare 
be the better, is not well determined ; I prefer the 
latter, provided the length do not excced the lati- 
tude above one third part. Motten. 

The powers militant 
That ſtood for heav'n, in mighty g9zadrate join'd 
Of union irreſiſtible, mov'd on 
In filence their bright legions. Milton. 

To our underſtanding a uadrate, whoſe diago- 
nal is commenſurate to one of the ſides, is a plain 
contradiction. More. 

2. [Luadrat, Fr.] In aſtrology, an aſpect 
of the heavenly bodies, wherein they are 
diſtant from each other ninety degrees, 
and the ſame with quartile. Did. 

To QUua"DRATE. v. 2. [quadro, Latin; 
guadrer, Fr.] To ſuit; to be accom- 
modated. 

Ariftotle's rules for epick poetry, which he had 
drawn from his reflections upon Homer, cannot 
be ſuppoſed to guadrate exactly with the heroick 
poems which have been made ſince his time; as 
it is plain, his rules would have been till more 
perfect, could he have peruſed the Æneid. Addij. 

QuADRATICE. adj. Four ſquare; be- 
longing to a ſquare. Dict. 
QyvADRATICEK equations, In algebra, 
are ſuch as retain, on the unknown ſide, 
the ſquare of the root or the number 
ſought: and are of two ſorts; firſt, 
ſimple quadraticks, where the ſquare of 
the unknown root is _ to the abſo- 
lute number given; ſecondly, affected 
quadraticks, which are ſuch as have, 
between the higheſt power of the un- 
known number and the abſolute num- 
ber given, ſome intermediate power of 
the unknown number. Harris. 
Qua'"DRATURE. z. J. | quadrature, Fr. 
guadratura, Latin.] 

1. The act of ſquaring. 

The ſpeculations of algebra, the doctrine of 
infinites, and the guadrature of curves, ſhould not 

intrench upon our ſtudies of morality. Watts. 

2. The firſt and laſt quarter of the moon. 

It is full moon, when the earth being between 
the ſun and moon, we ſce all the enlightened part 
of the moon; new moon, when the mocn being 
between us and the ſun, its enlightened part is 
turned from us; and half moon, when the moon 
being in the uadratures, we ſee but halt the en- 
lightened part. Lech. 

3. The ſtate of being ſquare; a qua- 
drate; a ſquare. 

All things parted by th' empyreal bounds, 

His guadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 

QUADRE'NNIAL. adj, | quadrienniam, 
from guatuer and aunus, Latin. ] 

I. Compriſing four years. 

2. Happening once in four years. 

Qva"DRIBLE. adj. [from quadro, Lat.] 
That may be ſquared. Hg 

Sir Haac Newton diſcovered a way of attaining 
the quantity of all guadrib/e curves analyticaliy, 
by his method of fiuxions, ſome time before the | 
year 1638, Derlusm. 


Q A 
Qranrr'ri. adj. [ guadrifdis, Latin.] 
Cloven into four diviſions. 


gere, French; quatuor and latus, Lat.] 
Having four ſides. 
Tin incorporated with cryſtal, diſpoſes it ts 
ſhoot into a guadrilateral pyramid, ſometimes placed 
on a guadrilateral baſe or column. Wordward. 


QUuADRILA'TERALNESS. n./. [from gaa- 
drilateral.] The property of having 
four right lined ſides, forming as many 
right angles. Dia. 

QUaDRiLLE. 2. J. A game at cards. Dif. 

Qua'DRIN. 2. J. [ guadriuus, Lat.] A 
mite; a ſmall piece of money, in value 
about a farthing. Bailey. 

Qu ARI NOCMI CAL. adj, [ zuatuor and 
nomen, Latin.] Conſiſting of four de- 
nominations. Did. 

QADRIPARTITE. adj. ¶ guatuor and 
fartitus, Lat.] Having four parties; 
divided into four parts. : 

QUADRIPA'RTITELY. adv. [from qua- 
dripartite.] In a quadripartite diſtri- 
bution. 

QuapkrIPARTI TION, 3. / A divifion 
by four, or the taking the fourth part 
of any quantity or number. Die. 

QuaDRIPHY LLOUS. ad. [quatuor and 
@y2%9.] Having four leaves. 


% 


A galley with four banks of oars., 
UADRISYLLABLE. 3. . [quatuor and 
Hllable.] A word of four 1yllables. 
QuaDRivaLVEs. #. /. I guatuor and 
valve, Latin.] Doors with four folds. 
QuaDRI'VIAL. adj. [quadrivium, Lat.] 
Having four ways meeting in a point. 
QUua"DRUPED. 2. J. [quadrupede, French; 
guadrupes, Latin.] An animal that goes 


on four legs, as perhaps all beaſts. 
The different flexure and order of the joints is 
not diſpoſed in the elephant, as in other gquadrupedsy 


Bruwns 
The fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini of 
ſome guadruped. Woodward on Feſſils. 


Moſt guadrupedes, that live upon herbs, have 
inciſor teeth to pluck and divide them. Artutkn:te 
The king of brutes, 
Of guadruprds J only mean. Swift. 
Qua"DRUPED. adj. Having four feet. 
The cocknev, travelling into the country, is 
caurprized at many actions of the guadruped and 
winged animals. Watts's Logicł. 
QUADRUPLE. adj. | quadruple, French; 
gradruplus, Lat.] Fourfold; four times 


A law, that to bridle theft doth puniſh thierca 
_vith a guadrple reſtitution, hath an end which 
vil continue os long as the world itſelf continueth. 
Hoster. 


double, treble, or quadruple, to any of the longeſt 
times of the firſt aye. | Raleighs 

Fat refreſhes the blood in the penury of aliment 
during the winter, and ſome animals have a gua- 
dripic caul. Arbnthnat an Aliments, 


double twice; to make fourfold. 

QUaDRUPLICA'TION. z. J. [from gaas 
druplicate.] The taking a thing four 
times. 


Qua RU“ PIT. adv. [ from quadruple.) | 


To a fourfold quantity. 


31 wy 


QuapriIRE ME. 2. J. [quadriremis, Lat.] 


The lives of men on earth might have continued 


7 QUADRUPLICATE. v. a. gun 
drupler, French; guadruplico, Lat.] To . 


F 
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QUA 


If the perſon accuſed maketh his inndcenee 
appear, the accuſer is put to death, and out of his. 
goods the innvcent perſon is guadruply __ 
| Purge | wift. 

POUALE RE. [Latin.] Enquire; ſeek; a 
word put when any thing is recom- 
mended to enquiry. 

Pure, if tis ſteeped in the ſame liquor, it may 
not prevent the fly and grub. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

To QUAFF. v. a. [Of this word the de- 
rivation is uncertain : Junius, with his 
uſual idleneſs of conjecture, derives it 
from the Greek, xvzpiG in the Eolick 
dialect uſed for xv49iGqw. Skinner from 
ge of, 25 go of, guoff, qua, quaſf. It 
comes from coeffer, Fr. to be drunk.] 
To drink; to ſwallow in large draughts. 

He calls for wine; a health, quoth he, as if 
H' ad been abroad carouſing to his mates 
After a ſtorm, guafft off the muſcadel, 

And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face, Shakeſp. 
I found the prince, 
With ſuch a deep demeanor in great ſorrow, 

| That tyranny, which never guaf? but blood, 

| Would, by beholding kim, have waſh'd his knife 
With gentle eye-dropss Shaleſpeare s Henry IV. 

On flow'rs repos'd, and with rich flow'rets 
crown'd, 
They eat, they drink, and in communion ſweet 
Qua immortality and joy. Miiten's Paradiſe I. at. 

To QA. v. n. To drink luxurioully. 
. We may contrive this afternoon, 

And guaff carouſes to our miftreſs' health. Shake/p. 
Belſhazzer, guaffing in the ſacred veſſels of the 

temple, ſees his fatal ſentence writ by the fingers 

of God. Scutb. 
Twelve days the gods their ſolemn revels keep, 

And guaff with blameleſs Ethiops in the deep. Dry. 

QUua'FFER. 2. J. [from guaff.] He who 
quaffs. 

To Qua'FFeR. v. n. [A low word, I 
ſuppoſe, formed by chance.] To feel 
out. This ſeems to be the meaning. 

Ducks, having larger nerves that come into their | 
bills than geeſe, guaffer and grope out their meat 
the moſt, Derkam. 

Qua'ccr. adj. [from quagmire.] Boggy ; 
ſoft ; not ſolid. Ainſau. This word is 
ſomewhere in C/ari//a. 

QUA*GMIRE. 2. . [| that is, guakemire.] 
A ſhaking marſh; a bog that trembles 
under the feet. | 

The fen and guagmire, ſo mariſh by kind, 
Are to be drained, T. r. 
Your hearts I'll ſtamp ont with my horſe's heels, | 
And make a guzagmire of your mingled brains, Sha. 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath through 
ford and whirlpool, o'er bog and guagnire. Shak. 
The wet particles might have eaſily ever mingled 
with the dry, and ſo all jad either been fea or 
Quagmire More. 
The brain is of ſuch a clammy conſiſtence, 
that it can no more retain motion than a guagmire. 
. Glanw!!es Scegſis. 
Q;ra1D. part. [Of this participle I know 
not the verb, and believe it only put 
by Sper/er, who often took preat liber- 
ties, for quailed, for the poor conve- 
nience of his rhyme.] Cruſhed ; de- 
jected; depreſſed. N 
Thercwich his ſturdy courage ſoon was guaid, 
And all his ſenſes werc with a ſudden dread diſmaid. 
| Spenſer. 

Qvuair. 1. J. [ gnuaglia, Italian.] A bird 

of game. 

His gaails ever | 

Peat mine. Shakeſpeare's Ant. ard Clecputra. 
Hen birds have a peculiar fort of voice, when 

they would call the male, which is ſo eminent 
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 quailÞipes 
To Quail. v. n. [quelen, Dutch. )] 
1. To languiſh; to fink into dejection; 


2 


2. Subtle ; artful. 


QUA 


in guails, that men, by counterfeiting this voice 

with 2 guail pipe, eafily drew the cocks into their 

ſnares. Ray on the Creation. 
A freſher gale ; 

Sweeping with ſhadowy guſt the field of corn, 

While the nail clamours for his running mate. 

| Thom ſon. 


Qua 1LPIPE. 2. /. {quail and pipe.] A 


pipe with which fowlers allure quails. 
A diſh of wild fowl! furniſhed converſation, 
concluded with a late invention for improving the 


Addiſon. 


to loſe ſpirit. Spenſer. Not in uſe, 
He writes there is no quai/ing now; 
Becauſe the king is certainly poſteſt 
Of all our purpoſes. Shateſpeare's Henry IV. 
This may plant courage in their guailing breaſts, 
For yet is hope of life and victory. Shakeſpeare. 
After Solyman had with all his power in vain 
beſieged Rhodes, his haughty courage began to 
_ ſo that he was upon point to have raiſed 
us ſicge. Kn:lles. 
While rocks ſtand, 
And rivers ſtir, thou can't not ſhrink or ; 
Yea, when both rocks and all things ſhall ditband, 
Then ſhalt thou be my rock and tower. Ie lbert. 
When Dido's ghoſt appear'd, 
It made this hardy warriour gaz”, 
Wandering Prince of Tray. 
At this the errant's courage gu2i'ss Cleaveland. 


. To fade; to decline. 


To paſs the gzailing and withering of all things 
by the receſs, and their reviving by the reacceſs 
of the ſun, the ſap in trees precitely follows the 
motion of the ſun. Hate. 


To Quail. v. a. [cpellan, Saxon. ] To 


cruſh; to quell; to depreſs; to ſink; to 


overpower. Not uſed. | 
To drive him to deſpair, and quite to guail, 

He ſhewed him painted in a table plain 

'Fhe damned ghoſts. Spenſer, 
Three, with fi'ry courage, he aflails ; 

Three, all as kings adorn'd in royal wite 

And each ſucceſſive after other uails, 

Still wond'ring whence ſo many kings ſhould riſe. 

Daniel. 


QUAINT. aaj. [| coint, French; comptus, 


Latin.] 


1. Nice; ſcrupulouſly, minutely, ſuper- 
fluoufly exact; having petty elegance. 


Each ear ſucks up the words a true love ſcattereth, 


And plain ſpeech oft, than gzaint phraſe framed is. 


Sidney. 
You were glad to be employ'd, 
To ſhew how g int an orator you are. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſpends ſome pages about two ſimilitudes; 
one of mine, and another gq::a;nter of his on. 


Stilling fleet. 
Obſolete. 


As clerkes been full ſubtie and guaints Chaucer. 
What's the eticient cauſe of a king? ſurely a 
guaint queſtion? yet a queſtion that has been 
moved, He!yday. 


3. Neat; pretty; exact. 


But for a fine, gvaint, graceful and excellent 
faſhion, yours is worth ten on't. Shakeſpeare. 
Her mother hath intended, 
That, guair! in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd 
With ribbands pendent, flaring bout her head. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
I never ſaw a better faſhion'd gown, 
More quaint, more pleaſing, nor more commendable. 
Shakeſpeare, 


4. Subtly excogitated ; fineſpun. 


I'll ſpeak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell guaint lies, 
How henourable ladies ſought my love, 


Which I denying they fell fick and died. Sbhakeſp. 


He his fabrick of the heay'ns 
Hath left to their diſputes, perhaps to move 


uA 


| His laughter at their guaine opinions wide 
Hereafter. : Milin': Paradis. L 
5» Quaint is, in Spenſer, quailed; depretes 
I believe by a very licentious irtegy, 
larity. 0 
With ſuch fair ſlight him Guyon faba. 
Till at the laſt, all breathleſs, weary and 10 
Him ſpying, with freſh onſet he aſſail'q buy 
And kindling new his courage, ſeeminy 0 175 
Struck him ſo hugely, that through ae ar 
He made him ſtoop. oy 
6. Affecled; foppiſh. This is nyt f 
true idea of the word, which & Wift ſee 
not to have well underſtood. _ 
To this we owe thoſe monſtrous product“ on, 
which under the name of trips, lpics, Aer 
and other conceitcd appellations, hays - e 
and I with I could ſay, thoſe 92 5 " FRE. 
were wholly abſent from graver ſubj-&+, 5 
QUarNnTLY. adv. from fuaiut. ) 
1. Nicely; exactly; with petty elegante 
When was old Sherewood's hair more . 
| curl'd, FOR 
Or Nature's cradle more enchas'd and purbd? 


Ber Ferſns 
2. Artfully. n 
Breathe his faults fo 2 ay, 
That they ſeem the taints of Uberty, 
The flaſh and outbreak of a fiery mird. $44.5 


3. Ingeniouſly with ſucceſs, This is net 
the true ſenſe. | 
| As my Buxoma 
With gentle finger ſtroak d her milky carr, 
I guaintly ſtole a kiſs. ET Cu. 


Quar'nTNESS. 2. J. [from gualu.] 
Nicety; petty elegance. 

There is a certain majeſty in fimplicity, which 
is far above all the guaintneſs of wit. Pte. 
To Quake. v. u. [cpacan, Saxon.) 

1. To ſhake with cold or fear; to tremble, 

Dorus threw Pamela behind a tree, where ho 
ſtood guaking like the partridge 03 whica the h25% 
is ready to ſeize. 5 Wh 

If Cupid hath not ſpent all 
thou wilt guate for this. 

Do ſuch buſineſs as the better da 
Would guade to look on. Shak roars Hani. 

Who honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth, that made al! Franc? 20 fade, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. hh. 

The mountains guake at him, and the ut 

melt, and the earth is burnt at his preſence, 
| Nala, i. e. 

Son of man eat thy bread with qu#g, #0 

drink thy water with trembling and earetuircl, 
Exeliel, nile 18. 

The quaking pow'rs of height ſtood in Re 
c. 

In fields they dare not fight where honour c, 
The very noiſe of war their ſouls does wound. 
They guake but hearing their own trumpets ““ 


: Vier 


i 4,060.14 ;8 
his cuiver in Ve c, 
DUR5)pedt'e 


2. To ſhake; not to be ſolid or firm. ig 
Next Smedley div'd ; flow circles dm 
The guaking mud, that clos d and op v 20 3! = 


Quake. 2. , [from the verb.] A ſu 
der; a tremulous agitation. 
As the earth may ſometimes ſha:e, 
For winds ſhut up will cauſe a 4% 
So often jealouſy and fear 
Stol'n to mine heart, cauſe tremblins- 


there. 

ky 1 We 

l. 

QuAk IN G-CRASs8. 2. J. LPs, 2 

An herb. | 2 
QUuALIFICA'TION., * [ qualificatiss, 
from qualify. ] 6 

: 2 N 

1. That which makes any perſon ort 4 

fit for any thing. on 

. 5 8 of the prince to make piet 


and virtue become. che faſhion, if le 


would m1 
(och 


V. C 112 ö 
7. To e 
He b. 
Ard eve 
[20] 
il: in 
An! lin 


6. To m 
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1 Hat! 
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1. Natur, 
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art not 1 
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„Other 
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2. Abatement 5 


4 
PE 
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QUA 
them neceſary qualifications for preferment. Swift. 


ent. A 
2. Rn of mind enable a magiſtrate 


Good 7 , 
to perform his duty, 


deem of him. RE 
_— diminution. _ 
Xcither had the waters of the flood infuſed ſuch 
1o4:itys as thereby the natural and powerful 
__ 3 all plants, herbs, and fruits upon the 
3 d a gual:ficatien and harmful change. 
Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


and tend to create a publick 
Atterbury. 


oderat 
earth receive 


T; UA LIF V. v. 4. [ qualifier, French. ] 
; To fit for any thing. 


place over them ſuch governors, 25 may be guali- 
fin ſuch manner as may govern the place. Bacon. 
7 h to Mr, John Whiteway the ſum 
:d pounds, in order to gualify him for 


] beguel: 


ewe hundr 


'To {;rmiſ2 with qualifications. | 

+1: which ordinary men are fit for, I am qua/7- 

- :n4 the beſt of me is diligence. Shakeſpeares 

ET one is of good eſteem, | 
Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 


FIST 2 þ 
gende ſo gua/ifizdy AS May beteem 
wane of an noble gentleman. Shakeſprare. 


121 
1 \ 
K. 


„ To make capable of any employment 
| © co privilege: as, he is gualified to kill 


game. | DEP 
To abate; to ſoften ; to diminiſh, 
I ave heard, 
Var grace hath ta en great pains to ui 


= 
on 


Heng tous courſe, Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
1 not ſeck to quench your love's hot fire, 
But %% the fire's extreme rage, | 
Leib it ould burn above the bounds of reaſon. Fþ. 
{ have drunk but one cup to-night, and that 
*.; criftily g too; and behold what innova- 
tn: makes here. Shakeſpeare. 
Thy would report that they had records for 
"wny thouſand years, which muſt needs be a 
„r zreu untruth, unleſs we will gualify It, ex- 
ng their years not of the revolution of the 
jun, but of the moon. Abbot. 
it lach ſo plcaſed God to provide for all living 
creatures, wheiewith he hath filled the worid, that 


in inconveniences, as we contemplate afar oft, 


te found, by trial and the witneſs of men's travels, 
n be ſo quaiified, as there is no portion of the 
earta made in vain. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
So happy 'tis you move in ſuch a ſphere, 
A: your high majeſty with awful fear 
Ia human breaſts might qualify that fire, 
Wich kindled by thoſe eyes had flamed higher. 
1 5 Haller. 
Children ſhould be early inſtructed in the true 
eſtimate of things, by oppoſing the good to the evil, 
and compentating or qualifying one thing with an- 
dier.  L*Efrrange. 
Ny propofition I have guaiified with the word, 
ten; thereby making allowance for theſe caſes, 
„en men of exceltent minds may, by a long 
etc: virtue, have rendeted even the heights 
V8 fia "> 0; it delightful. Acteroury. 
Jo eaſe; to aſſuage. 1 
e bilms and herbs thereto apply'd, 
Af evermore with mighty tpells n 
ten ort fpace he has them ui. 
au him reftor'd to health that would have dy'd. 
Spenſer. 


charm'd, 
a, 


6, To modify; to regulate. 
Ih no larinx or throttle to Zi the ſound. 
7 Brun. 
lur Y. n. /, ¶ gualitas, Latin; qua- 
lits, French, ] 
. Nature relatively conſidered. 
Dog = being of a far other nature and quality, 
den lo ſtrictly or evcrlaſtingly commanded in 
*ripLure, Heoker 


Uthe j i 
, Vitier creatures have not Judgment to examine 


re 3 neu 2 . 0 
b ot that which is done by them, and 


Fer ere 1 a p 
wee wa, they do, they neither can accuſe 
Hookers 


wr apf rove themfcives. 


Swifts Will. 


” 


QUA 


Since the event of an action uſually follows the | 


nature or guality of it, and the ualiy follows the 
rule dirccting it, it concerns a man, in the fram- 
ing of his actions, not to be deceived in the rule. 

; South, 

The power to produce any idea in our mind, I 
call quality of the ſubject, wherein that power is. 
Lockes 

2. Property; accidental adjun&. 

In the diviſion of the kingdom, it appears not 
which of the dukes he values moſt ; for gua/irics are 
ſo weighed, that curiofity in neither can make 

choice of either's moiety. Shakefſpraree 

No ſenſible gualities, as light and colour, heat 
and ſound, can be ſubſiſtent in the bodies them- 
ſelves abſolutely conſidered, without a relation to 
our eyes and ears, and cther organs of ſenſe : thete 
gualities are only the effects of our ſenſation, 
which arife from the difterent motions upon our 
nerves from objects without, according to their 
various modification and poſition. Bentley. 

3. Particular efficacy, 
O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true gualiticse She 
4. Diſpolition ; temper. 
To- night we'll wander through the ſtreets, and 
note 
The qualities of people. Shak. Antony and Clear. 
. Virtue or vice. 
One doubt remains, ſaid J, the dames in green, 
What were their gralitics, and who their queen? 
| "SIM Dryden. 
6. Accompliſhment ; qualification. 
He had thoſe gualities of horfemanſhip, dancing, 
and fencing, whkch accompany a good breeding. 


Clarendon. 
7. Character. 

The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter partakes 
of both qualities, partly of a judge in that court, 
and partly of an attorney general. Bacon. 

We, who are hearers, may be allowed ſonie op- 
portunities in the guality of ſtanders-by. St. 

8. Comparative or relative rank. 

It is with the clergy, if their perſons be reſpect- 
ed, even as it is with other men; their zuality 
many times far beneath that which the dignity of 
their place requireth. Heotkers 

We lived moſt joyful, obtaining acquaintance 
with many of the city, not of the meaneſt quality. 

Bacon. 

The maſters of theſe horſes may be admitted 
to cine with the lord lieutenant; this is to be 
done, what guality ſoever the perſons are of. Temple. 


9. Rank; ſuperiority of birth or ſtation. 
Let him be ſo entertained, as ſuits with gentle- 
men of your knowing to a ſtranger of his ↄuality. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
10. Perſons of high rank. Collectively, 
I ſhall appear at the maſquerade dreſſed up in 
my feathers, that the guality may ſee how pretty 
they will look in their travelling habitss Addiſon. 
Of all the ſervile herd, the worſt is he, 
That in proud duineſs joins with guaZizy, 

A conſtant critick at the great man's board, 
To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my lord. 
To guaiiry belongs the higheſt piace, 

My lord comes forward; forward let him come! 
Ye vulgar! at your peril give him room. Yeung. 
QUALM. 2. J. [cpealm, Saxon, a ſud- 
den ftroke of death.] A ſudden fit of 
ſickneſs ; a ſudden ſeizure of ſickly lan- 
guor. 
Some ſudden qualm hath ftrack me to the heart, 
And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no further. 
| Shakeſpeare- 
Compar'd to theſe ſtorms, death is but a ualm, 
Hell ſomewhat lightſome, the Bermudas calm. 
: | Donne. 
J find a cold gva/m come over my heart, that 1 
faint, I can ſpeak no longer. Heowel. 
All maladies 
Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture gualms 
Of keart-fick agony. Miltcn's Paradiſe Laſt. 


Pope. 


— 


QUA 


Por who, without a quam, hath ever look d 
On holy garbage, thinch by Homer cook'd ? Raſc. 
They have a lickly uneaineſs upon them, ſhitr- 
ing and changing from one error, and from one 
gualm to another, hankering after novelties. L* Ef, 
Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, 
The nauſeous quaims of ten long months and 
travail to requite, Dryden's Virgil. 
When he hath ſtretched his veſſels with wine 
to their utmoſt capacity, and is grown weary and 
fick, and” feels thoſe qualms and diſturbances that 
uſually attend ſuch exceiles, he reſolves, that he 
will hereafter contain himſelf within the boungs 
of ſobriety. | Calamy.. 
The gualms or ruptures of your blood i; 
Riſe in proportion to your food. | Prior. 
Qua"LmMIsH. adj. [from gaalm.] Seized 
with ſickly languor. 
I am gualmiſh at the ſmell of leek, Shakeſpeare. 
You drop into the place, 
Careleſs and gualmiſh with a yawning face. Dryden. 
QuarnDARY. z. . [qu'en dirai je, Fr. 
Skinner. ] A doubt; a difficulty; an 
uncertainty, A low word. A 


Eſtimable according to quantity, 

This explication of rarity and denſity, by the 
compotition of ſubſtance with quantity, may give 
little ſatisfaction to ſuch who ate apt ts conceive 
therein no other cempoſition or reſolution, but ſuck 

as our ſenſes ſhew us, in compounding and dividing 
bodies accordingto guantiiive parts. Digty. 
QuUa"NTITY. 2. J. [quantite, Fr. quan- 
titas, Latin.] 
i. That property of any thing which may 
be increaſed or diminiſhed. 

Quantity is what may be increaſed or diminiſhed, 

| Cheyne. 

2. Any indeterminate weight or meaſure g 

as, the metals were in different guan- 

tities. s 
3. Bulk or weight. 

Unf{kill'd in hellebore, if thou ſnhou'dſt try 
To mix it, and miſtake the ↄuuntity, 

The rules of phy ſick wou'd againſt thee cry. 
Dryden. 


4. A portion ; a part. 
| If I were ſaw'd into quantities, T ſhould make 
four dozen of ſuch bearded hermites Raves as maſter 
Shallow. 2 Shakeſpearee 
5. A large portion. This is not regular. 
The warm antiſcerbutical plants, taken in quan- 
tities, will occaſion ftinking breath, and corrupt 


the blood. ; ; Afrbutbnct. 
6. The meaſure of time in pronouncing a 
ſyllable. 


So varying ſtill their moods, obſerying yet in all 
Their quantities, their reſts, their cenſures metrical, 
| Drayton. 
The eaſy pronunciation of a mute before a liquid 
does not neceffarily make the preceding vowel, by 
poſition, long in quantity; as patrem. Helder. 
DUANTUM. 2. J. [Latin.] The quan- 
tity ; the amount. 

The quantum of preſbyterian merit, during the 
reign of that ill-adviſed prince, will ealily be com- 
puted. Swifts 

QUuaA'RANTAIN, n. {. [quarantain, Fr.] 

Qua"RANTINE. The ſpace of forty 
days, being the time which a ſhip, ſuſ- 
pected of infection, is obliged to for- 
bear intercourſe or commerce. 

Paſs your quarantine among ſome of the churches 
round this town, where you may learn to ſpeak, 
before you venture to expoſe your parts in a city 
congregation. Scoift. 

QUuaRRE. 2. J. A quarry. Not in ule, 

Behold our diamonds here, as in the guarre they 

ſtand, Drayton. 


QUA'RREL. 2. J. ¶ guerelle, French. 


31 2 1. 


QUa'NTITIVE. adj. | quantitivus, Latin. ] 
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QUA 
1. A breach of concord. 

You and I may engage in this queſtion, as far 
as either of us ſhall think profitable, without any 
the leaſt beginning of a quarrel, and then that will 
competently be removed from ſuch, as of which 
you cannot hope to ſee an end. Hammond. 

2. A brawl ; a petty fight; a ſcuffle. 
If I can faſten but one cup upon him, 
With that which he hath drank to-nignt already, 
He'll be as full of uarrel and offence, 
As my young miſtreſs' dog. Shakeſpeare”s Othello. 
3. A diſpute ; a conteit. 
The quarrel which in this preſent part, ſtriveth 
againſt the current and ſtream of laws, was a long 
while nothing fearcd. Voker. 
It were a matter of more trouble than neceſſity 
to repeat in this quarrel what has been alledged by 
the worthies of our church. Hle;yday. 
As if earth too narrow were for fate, 
On open ſeas their guarre/s they de: ate; 
In hollow wood they floating armies bcar, 


And force impriſon'd winds to bring em near. 
Dryden. 


* 


4. A cauſe of debate. 

J could not die any where fo contented, as in 
the king's company ; his caufe being juſt, and his 
guarrel honourable. SLakejpeare. 

If not jn ſervice of our God we fought, 

In meaner guarrel if this ſword were ſhaken, 

Well might thou gather in the gentle thought, 

So fair a princeſs ſhould not be forſaken. Fairfax. 
5. Something that gives a right to mil- 
chief, repriſal, or action. 

He thought he had a good guarrel to attack him. 

Holing ſhed. 

Wives are young men's miſtreſſes, companions 
for middle age, and old men's nurſes ; fo a man 
may have a guarrel to marry when he will. Bacon. 

6. Gbjection; ill will. 
Hierodias had a guarrel againit him, and would 
have killed him, but ſhe could not. Mark, vi. 19. 

We are apt to pick quarrels with the world for 
every little foolery. L' Eftrange. 

I have no quarrel to the practice; it may be a 
diverting way. Felton on the Claſſick:. 

7. In Shateſfeare, it ſeems to ſignify any 
one peeviſh or malicious. 
Better | 
She ne'er had known pomp, though't be tetnporal ; 
Vet if that guarre!, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, tis a ſuff rance panging 
As ſoul and body's ſev ring. Sh. Herry VIII. 
8. [From gquadreau, French; ęuadrella, 
Italian.) An arrow with a ſquare head. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcu- 
baliſta or arbaliſt was firſt ſhewed to the French 
by our king Richard I. who was ſhortly after ſlain 
by a grarre! thereof. Camden. 

Twang d the ſtring, outfiew the guarre? long. 

a Fairjaxe 
Jo QUA'RREL. v. #. | guereiter, French. ] 
1. To debate; to ſcufile ; to ſquabole. 


1 love the ſport well, buc I {hail as ſcon guarre! 
at it as any man. Spa pere. 
Your words have taken ſuch pains, as it they 
labour'd 
To bring manſlaughter into form, ſet guarreliing 
Upon the head of v ur. Siakefpcare's Timon. 

Wine drunken with exceſs, maketh bitterneſs of 
the mind, with trawling and quarrelling. Ecclus. 

Peaits called fociable, guarre! in hunger and 
lat; and the bull and ram appear then a: much 
in fury and war, as the lion and the bear. Ice. 

2. To fall into variance. 

Our diſcontented counties do revolt; 

Our people quarrel with obedience. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To fight; to combat. 

When once the Perſian king was put to flight, 
The weary Macedons refus d to tight 3* 
Themſelves their own mortality confeſs'd, 

Aud left the ſon of Jove to guurrel ver the reſt. 
: Dryden. 
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4. To find fault; to pick objections. 


To admit the thing, and guarre! about the 
name, is to make ourſelves ridiculous. 
Bramball againſt Kibbes. 
They find out miſcarriages wherever they are, 
and forge them often where they are not; they 
guarrel firſt with the officers, and then with the 
prince and ſtate. Tiemple. 
In a poem elegantly writ 
I will not uarrel with a ſlight miſtake. Roſcommon. 
I guarrel not with the word, becauſe uſed by 


Ovid. Dryden. 
5. To diſagree ; to have contrary prin- 
ciples. 


Some things ariſe of ſtrange and guarrelling kind, 
The forepart lion and a ſnake behind. Cowley. 
Qua"RRELLER. 2. J. [from guarrel.) He 
who quarrels. 
QuUa"RRECLOUS. adj. [querelleux, Fr.] 
Petulant ; eaſily provoked to enmity; 
qvarrelſome. . 
Ready in gybes, quick anſwered, ſaucy, and 
As guarrellous as the weazel. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
QuARRELSOME. adj, [from guarrel.] 
Inclined to brawls; eaſily irritated ; 
iraſcible; cholerick ; petulant. 
Cholerick and guarre/jſome perſons will engage 
one into their quarrels. Bacen's Eſjays. 
There needs no more to the ſetting of the whole 
world in a flame, than a qguarreljome plaintiff and 
defendant. | L'Eftranges 
Qua RRELSOMELY. adv. [from guarrel- 
ſome.) In a quarrelſome manner; pe- 
tulantly ; cholerickly. 
QUA*RRELSOMENESS. 2. J. from guarrel- 
/Jame.] Cholerickneſs; petulance. 
Qua'kRrY. z. . [quarre, French.] 
1. A ſquare. | 
To take down a quarry of glaſs to ſcowre, ſod- 
der, band, and to let it up again, is three halr- 
pence a foot.  Moriimer, 
2. ¶ Quadreau, French.] An arrow with a 
ſquare head. ; 
The ſhafts and quarries from their engines fly 
As thick as falling drops in April ſhow'rs. Fairf. 
3. [From guerir, to ſeek, Fr. Skinner 
from carry, Kennet.] Game flown at 
by a hawk : perhaps, any thing chaſed. 
Your wife and babes : 
Savagely ſaughter'd; to relate the manner, 
Were on the ua. of thete murder'd deer 
To add the death of you. 
She dwells among the rocks, on every fide 
With broken mountains ftrongly fortity d; 
From thence whatever can be ſeen ſurveys, 
And ſtooping, onthe ſlaughter'd grarry preys. Sandys. 
So ſcented tlic grim feature, and up turn'd 
His nottrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his 2. Milton, 
They their guns diſcharge z 
This heard ſome ſhips of ours, though out of view, 
And ſwitt as eagles to the quarry flew. Waller. 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In tirmamentali waters dipt above, 
Op it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 
And hoods the flames that to their guarry ſtrove. 


| Dryden 
No toil, no hardſhip can reſtrain | 
Ambitious man inur'd to pain 
The more confin d, the more he tries, 
And at forbidden quarry flies. Dryden's Horace. 


Ere now the god his arrows had not try'd, 
But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 
At this new quarry he prepares ta ſhoot, Dryden. 
Let reaton then at her own guarry fly, | 
But how can finite graſp infinity ? Dryden. 


Quarriere, quarrel, Fr. from carrig, 
Ifiſh, a ſtone, Mr. Lye; craigg, Erle, 


a rock.] A ſtone mine; a place where | 


they dig ſtones, 


Shakeſpeare's Mackcth, 


* 


QUA 


The fame is faid of ſtone out 
make it more durable. * Fr 77 id 
Pyramids and towers He, 
From diamond uarries hewn, and rocks of gag 


Here though grief my feeble lite, 
Yet on the ſoften'd e A lock, 
My plaining verſe as lively as before, T 
An hard and unrelenting ſhe, 
As the new-cruſted Niobe ; 
Or, what doth more of ſtatue carry 
A nun of the Platonick guarry, ' Fr 
He like Amphion makes thoſe FO es 
Into fair figures from a confus'd heap, ye N 
Could neceſſity infallibly produce g: ale, 
ſtone, which are the material 2 
A $ of all mazris 
ſtructures? * 
For them alone the heav'ns had kindly he. I 
In eaſtern quarries, ripening precious den. D, 4 
As long as the next coal: pit, g'iarry or eth 1 1 
will give abundant atteſtation to wliat | 540 
theſe I may very ſafely appeal. W. OE 
To Qra'rky. v. 2. [from the nour,] 
To prey upon. A low word not in uf; 
With cares and horrors at his hear, like. the 
- vulture that is day and night guar, Ying upon P. 
metheus's livers an 
Qua RRYMAN, 7, J. [ quarry and mar. 
One who digs in a quarry, 
One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the needle- gh 
out of Stunsfield quarry, the puarrymar aTuc 2 
was flat, covered over with ſcales, and three ty; 
long. . "radroard, 
QUART. 2. % [guart, French,] 
1. The fourth part; a quarter, Not in 
uſe. 
Albanact had all the northern part, 
Which of himſelf Albania he did call, 
And Camber did poſſeſs the weſtern u. Sit. 
2. The fourth part of a gallon, : 
When I have been dry, and bravely m:rching, 
it hath ſerved me inſtead of a p pot to drink in, 
ate tun. 
You have made an order, F hat ale ſhoud tt 
ſold at three halfpence a quart. Swoift's M . 
3. [ Duarte, French.] The veſſel in hic 
ſtrong drink is commonly retailed, 
You'd rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe, 
And ay you would preſent her at the leet,.. 


Becauſe ſhe bought itone jugs and no lea! d 25% 
$5.2k-!tearts 


UARTAN. #. J. | febris quartana, Li.) 
The fourth day ague. 

It were an uncomfortable receipt for wa 
ague, to lay the fourth book or Home:“ Lacs 
under one's head. Fir. 

Call her the metaphyficks of her ſex, 
And ſay the tortures wits, as αννν,eer 
Phyſicians, Cicortion 

Among theſe, guartans and tertians 07 3 +3 
continuance moſt menace this ſymptoMe 442 50 

A look ſo pale no uartas ever ge, 

Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling te the gate. 

: 4 

QuARTA“TIOx. 2. , [from garni, Let, 
A chymical operation. oy 

In guartation, which refiners emel ) t pore 
gold, although three parts or ſilver be fo enge 
mingled by fuſion with a four part + 
whence the operation is denominated, tut:??? *. 
ing maſs acquires ſeveral neſt qualt es:) 50 
caſt this mixture into aqua fortis, the hire *. 
diſſolved in the menſtruum, and the 80 8. 

dark powder will fail to the bottom. 


QUARTER. ». /. [quar?, quartier, 
1. A fourth part. 


It is an accuſtomed action witn ber, 2 . 
thus waſhing her hands; I hae __—_ 16 cle. 
tinue in this a quarter of an hour. 3 : yu 

Suppoſe the common depth of the 0 . 
one place with another, to be about à 7% 
mile. O55 


Mig, 


* s 
OS 


— 


Fr] 


QUA 
Obſerve what ſtars ariſe or diſappear, 
And the four garters of the rolling yours 2 
Suppoling only three millions to be p 5 
gent that to do this out of commodities, ey 
—_ to the conſumer, be raiſed a puarter La 
their price3 {© that every thing, to him that uſes 


Locke. 
i, muſt be a quarter dearer. 
2 A region of the ſkies, as referred to 


the ſeaman's card, 
III give thie a winds | 

I myſelf have all the other, 

And the very points they blow, 

And all the guarters that they know _ 3 

T th' ſhipman's card. Shak:jprare s Macbeth. 
His priiſe, ye winds ! that from four guas ters 

Pe. 1 85 4 loud. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Wen the winds in ſouthern guarters riſe, 

Stan, from their anchors torn, become their ſport, 

And ſudcen tempeſts rage within the port. Addiſon. 
3. A particular region of a town or coun- 


try. 


The like is to be faid of the populouſneſs of 
their coaſts and guarirs there. Abbot. 
No 1-aven ſhali be ſeen in thy uarters. Ex:dus. 
Tie had fertled here many ages fince, and 
61: r/pread all the parts and guarcers of this ſpacious 
cond nent. Heyiyn. 
ens of the church being ſo much diſperſed, 
though without being driven, into ali quarters of 
1 land, there was iome extraordinary deſign of 
dune witdom im its : Spratt. 
4A beneling cobler, that was ready to ſtarve at 
h'; cha trade, changes his guarier, and ſets up 
fer 1 doctor. L Eftrange. 
4. The place where ſoldiers are loaged or 
ſtationtd. | | 
waere is lord Stanley quarter'd ? 
nleis 1 have mitta'en his quarters much, 
E. regiment Iics half a mile 
$ uth from the mighty power of the king. Shakeſps 
Thou canſt defend as well as get, 
Ang never halt one erer beat up yet. Cravley. 
The quarters of the ſe ral chiefs they ſhow'd, 
Hei? Vhenix, here Achilles made abode. Dryden. 
it was high time to thitt my. uarters. Spectator. 
Proper itation. 
They do beſt, who, if they cannot but admit 
cre, vet make it keep g4arter, and lever it wholly 
fiom their ſerious affairs. Bacon. 
Swift to their lexeral zuarters haſten then 
The cumbrous elements. Alion. 
5. Kemiſſion cf lite; mercy granted by a 
Conqueror. ; 

He magnifed his own clemency, now they 
Were af his mercy, to offer them garter for their 
les, if they gave. up the caſtle. Claren. l an. 

When tlie cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of 

ci and Wolves, tiey matt never expect better 
WA L' EfPranges 
ever the opinion of your enemies, which 
ny the trueft ; for they will give you no 
i 5 e ad allow nothing to complaiſance. Dryden, 
- treatment ſhown by an enemy. 

de young if yuu g ve any tolerable guarter, 


* 


is. 


1 
4 
0 


) 
e them in their idiencis, and ruin them. 
1 Collier. 
0 Pnarton, whe detected ſome hundreds ot 
tops mike meets with very il gear ter 
wn tis lrdihip, Orc. 
1 ; 
d. Frienéſnip; amity; concord, Not 
now in uſe, ä 
Friends, all bat now, 
1 arte, and in terms like 
Petting them ic: bed, and ten, but now 
Swords out, and ting one at other's b;cafſts. Shake 
9. A meature of eight buſhels. 
The foil fo. fruitful that an acre of land well 


.* 


bride and groom 


eg will return 200 buſhels or 2 5 quarters of 
1e, Fall | ahr. 
alle Quarter is a Cleft or chink in a 


3 


ö 


barter of a horſe's hoof from top to 


Dd 


QUA 
bottom; it generally happens on the 
inſide of it, that being the weakeſt and 
thinneſt part. | 
To QUARTER. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To divide into four parts. 
A thought that uarter d, hath 
wiſdom, 
And ever three parts coward. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. To divide; to break by force. 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, guartering ſteel, and climbing fire. 

. ; Shak:ſpeares 

Mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold 

Their infants gzarter'd by the hands of war. Shak. 
3. To divide into diſtinct regions, 

Then 14ilors guarter'd heay'n, and found a name 

For ev'ry fixt and ev'ry wand'ring ſtar. Dryden. 
4. To ſtation or lodge ſoldiers. 

When they hear the Roman horſes neigh, 

Behold their uarter'd fires, 
They will watte their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. Sha. Cymbeline. 

Where is lord Stanley guarter'd ? 

— His regiment lies half a mile ſouth. Shakeſpeare. 

They o'er the barren ſhore purſus their way, 
Where guarter'd in their camp, the fierce Theſſa- 

lians lay. Dryden. 
5. To lodge; to fix on a temporary dwell- 
ing. 

They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter d. 

Shakeſpeare 
You have g:artcred- all the foul language upon 
me, that could be raked out of Billingſgate. Spe. 
6. To diet. 
He fed on vermin 
And when thele fail d, he'd ſuck his claws, 
And guarter himſelf upon his paws. Hudil ras. 
7. To bear as an appendage to the here- 
ditary arms. 

The firſt being compounded of argent and azure, 
is the coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the county 
of Somerſet, now quartercd by the carl of Hert- 
ford. | Peachams. 


QUua'RTERAGE. 7. J. [from guarter.] A 
quarterly allowance. 
He us'd two equal ways of gaining, 
By kindring juitice or maintaining; 
To many-a whore gave privilege, 
And whipp'd for want of guarteragee Hudibras. 
Qua RTERDAY. 2. J. [quarter and day.] 
One of the four days in the year, on 
which rent or intereſt 1s paid. - 
However rarely his own rent-dayes occurred, the 
indigent had two and fifty guarter-dajes returning 
in his year. | Fell. 
The uturer would be very well ſatisfied to have 
all the time annihilated, that lies between the pre- 
ſent moment and next zuarter-day. Addiſon. 
QUuARTERDECK. 2. /. | quarter and deck. 
The ſhort upper deck. 
QUva'RTERLY. at. [from quarter. ] Con- 
taining a fourth part, 
The moon makes four 9:artcrly ſeaſons within 
her little year or month of conſecution. 
From thie obiiquity of the ecliptick to the equa- 
tor ariſe the diurnal differences of the ſun's right 
alcenſion, which finiſh their variations in each 
quadrant of the ecliptick, and this being added to 
the former inequality from eccentiicity, males 
theſe guartiry and ſeemingly irregular inequalities 
of natural days. Beni. 
Qra'aTERLY, adv. Once in a quarter 
of a year. EX 
QUA'RTFRMASTER, #. . [quarter and 
maſter. ] One who regulatcs the quar- 
ters of ſoldiers. | 
The quartermaſicy general was marking the 
ground tor the encampment of the covering army. 


a 7 


n. 


= 


' 


but one part 


Hldr. | 


QUA 


Qva'rTERN. #. /. A gill or the fourth 
part of a pint. | | 

QuA'RTERSTAPF. . J. A ſtaff of de- 
fence: ſo called, I believe, from the 
manner of uſing it; one hand being 
placed at the middle, and the other 
equally between the middle and the 


end. 

His guarte;flaff, which he could ne'er forſake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. Dryd. 
Immenſe riches he ſquandered away at guarter- 
Raff and cudgel play, in which he challenged all 
the country. Arbuthn?te 
Qva'aTiLE. 2. J. An aſpe@ of the 
planets, when they are three figns or 
ninety degrees diftant from each other, 


and 15 marked thus n. Harris. 
Mars and Venus in a 24artile move 
Ny pangs of jealuuſy for Ariet's loves Dryden. 


Qua"rTo. z. . [quartus, Latin.) A 
book in which every ſheet, being twice 
doubled, makes four leaves. 

Our fathers had a juſt value for regularity and 
ſyitems ; then folio's and uarto's were the faſhion- 
able 11228, as volumes in octavo are now. Watts. 

To QA. v. a. [quaſſen, Dutch; /quace 
ciare, Italian; guaſfſo, Latin. 

1. To cruſh; to ſqueeze. 

The whales 
Againſt ſharp rocks, like reeling veſſels quaſß d, 
Though huge as mountains, are in pieces daſh'ds 


Walle. 
2. To ſubdue ſuddenly. 
*T'was not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And 9afh"d the ſtern Æacides. Rolcommon. 
Our the-confederates keep pace with us in guaſh- 
ing the rebellion, which had begun to ſpread itſelf 
among part of the fair ſex. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
3. [ Caſſas, Latin; caſſer, French.] To 
annul; to nullify; to make void: as, 
the iudictment was q uaſned. 


To QuasH. . a. To be ſhaken with a 


noiſe. | | 

A thin and fine membrane {trait and cloſely ad- 
hering to keep it from 9aſhing and ſhaking. Ray. 

The water in this dropſy, by a ſudden jirk, 
may be heard to guaſp. Sharp's Surgery. 

QuasH. 2. J. A pompion. Aixfaworth. 
QUA*TERCOUSINS. As they are not quater- 
couſins, as it is commonly ipoken cater- 
coufrns, plus ne ſont fas de quatre coujins, 
they are not of the four firſt degrees of 
kindred, that 1s, they are not friends. 
| Skinner. 
QUATERNARY. z. J. [quaternarius, Lat.] 
The number four. 

The objections againſt the grazernary of elements 
aud ternary of principles, needed no: to be oppoſea 
10 much 2zainfſt the doctrines themſelves. Boyce 

Quart RNION, . J. [ quaternio, Latin. 
The number four. | 

Air and the elements! the eldeſt birti 
Of nature's womb, that in gratrr ivy run 
Perpetual! circie, multiform; and mix 
And nourith all things; let your ceaſeleſs change 
Vary to our great Maker ſtiil new prailz. Mutor. 

1 have not in this ſcheme of theſe nine guatere 
nus of conſonants, diſtin known characters, 
whereby to expreſs them, but muſk repeat the lame. 

IIc. der's Elemtuts of Spee ts 
QUAaTERNITY. 2. J. | ouaternus, Latin. ] 
The number four. 

Tha number of four ſtands much a2dmired, not 
only in the gui of the elements, which are 
the principle, of do lies, but in the letters of ine 
nam? o? Cad. Bron: 


Ne A. J. |[quatrain, French:] 


. 
»x7% 
m 


| QUATRA 1 


A Hanza 


* 


CC. EE Ca 


1. Sick with nauſea. 


QUE 
A ſtanza of four lines rhyming alter- 


mately : as, 

Say, Stella, what is love, whoſe fatal pow'r 
Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy? 

What nymph or goddeſs in a luckleſs hour 
Diſclos'd to light the miſchief-making boy? 

t | Mrs. Mulſo. 

J have writ my poem in gdatrains or ſtanzas of 
four in alternate rhyme, becauſe I have ever judged 
them of greater dignity for the ſound and number, 
than any other verſe in uſe. Dryden, 

To Qua'VER. wv. x. [cpavan, Saxon. 
1. To ſhake the voice; to ſpeak or ſing 
with a tremulous voice. 

Miſo fitting on the ground with her knees up, 
and her hands upen her knees, tuning her voice 
vith many a guavering cough, thus diſcourſed. 

Siuney. 

The diviſion and guavering, which pleaſe io 
much in muſick, have an agreement with the 
glittering of light playing upon a wave. Bacon. 

Now ſportive youth 
Carol incondite rhythms with ſuiting notes, 
And ua ver enharmonious. Philips. 

We ſhall hear her quavering them half a minute 
after us, to ſome ſprightly airs of the opera. Addi. 

2. To tremble; to vibrate. 

A membrane, ſtretched like the head of a drum, 
is to receive the impulſe of the found, and to vibrate 
or gzaver according to its reciprocal motions. Ray. 

It the eye and the finger remain quiet, theſe 

Colours vanith in a ſecond minute of time, but it 
the finger be moved with a guavering motion, they 
appear again. Newton's Optics. 

Qu av. z. /. [quai, French.] A key; 
an artificial bank to the ſea or river, on 
which goods are conveniently unladen. 
Qur Ach. adj. [I know not whence 
derived; perhaps originally guacky, 
guaggy, Or guaſhy.] Unſolid; unſound; 
boggy. Not in uſe. 

The boggy mears and zeachy fens below. Drayt. 

Goodwin's gueachy ſand. Drayton. 

Qu-+raN. 2. . [cpean, Saxon, a barren 
cow; Þonepen, in the laws of Canute, 
a 3 A worthleſs woman, ge- 
nerally a ſtrumpet. 

As fit as the nail to his hole, or as a ſcolding 
guean to a wrangling knave. Shakeſpcares 
This well they underſtand like cunning gueans, 
And hide their naſtineſs behind the ſcenes. Dryden. 

Such is that ſprinkling, which ſome carelels gucan 

Flirts on you from her mop. Swift, 


QuE'asINESS. 2. J. [from gueaſy.] The 
fickneſs of a nauſeated ſtomach. 


QUE! ASV. adj. [Of uncertain etymo- 
logy.] | | 


He, gueaſy with his inſolence, already 
Will their good thoughts call from him. Shakeſp. 
Whether a rotten ſtate and hope of gain, | 
Or ta diſuſe me from the gucaſy pain | 
Of being belov'd and loving, 
Out. puſh me firſt. 
2. Faſtidious; ſqueamiſh. 
f, with your two helps, will ſo practiſe on 
Benedict, that, in deſpight of his quick wit and 
his hn Remach, he thall fall in love with Bea- 


Donne. 


trice. Shakeſpeare. 

The humility of Gregory the great would not 
admit the ſtile of biſhop, hut the ambition of 
Boniface made no ſcruple thereof, nor have 9zea{y 
cetylutions been harboured in their ſucceſſors ever 


iince. Broazn's Vuigar Erreurs. 
Men's ſtomachs are generally ſo gucaſy in theſe 
ales, that it is not jafe to overload them. 
| Government of the Tengue. 
Without queſtion, 
Their conſcience was too ↄueaſy of digeſtion. Dr yd. 


8 A * 818 „ N 


QUE 

| T have one thing of a gueaſy queſtion, 

Which I muſt aft. SZokeſpeare's King Lear. 

To QuEeck. v. 1. To ſhrink; to ſhow 

pain ; perhaps to complain, A word 
not in uſe. 

The lads of Sparta were accuſtomed to be whipped 

at altars, without ſo much as guecking. Bacon. 


QUEEN. . J. [epen, Saxon, a woman, a 
wife, the wife of a king. ] 
1. The wife of a king. 


He was lapt | 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his gucen mother. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
2. A woman who 1s ſovereign of a king- 
dom. | | 
That green Elizabeth lived ſixty-nine, and reigned 
forty-five years, means no more than that the dura- 
tion of her exiitence was equal to ſixty- nine, and 
the duration of her government to forty-five annual 
revolutions of the fun. Locke. 
Have I a gueen 
Paſt by my fellow rulers of the world? 
Have I retus'd their blood to mix with yours, 
And raiſe new kings from ſo obſcure a race? Dry. 
To Queen. v. n. To play the queen. 
A threepence bow'd would hire me, 
Old as I am, to gueen it. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Of your own ſtate take care: this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, III queer. it no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes and weep. Shakeſpeares 
QUuEEN-APPLE. 2. J. A ſpecies of apple. 
The queen-apple is of the ſuramer kind, and a 
good cyder apple mixed with others. Mortimer. 
Her cheeks with kindly claret ſpread, 
Aurora like new out of bed, 
Or like the frei gucen-apple's fide, 
Bluſhing at ſight of Phœbus' pride. 
QuEE NIN G. 2. . An apple. 
The winter gueenirg is good for the table. 
Mortimer. 


QUEER. a4. [Of this word the original 
is not known: a correſpondent ſuppoſes 
a queer man to be one who has a guære 
to his name in a liſt.] Odd; ſtrange ; 
original ; particular. 

He never went to bed till two in the morning, 
becauſe he would not be a gueer fellow ; and was 
every now and then knocked down by a conſtable, 
to ſignalize his vivacity. | Spectater. 
_— N ad. | from gueer.] Particu- 

arly ; oddly, : | 

Quer RN ESS. 1. J. [from queer. ] Odd- 

neſs; particularity. | 

Que'esT. z. /. [from gueſtus, Latin. 

Skinner.)J A ringdove ; a kind of wild 

pigeon, | 

To QUELL. v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.] To 

cruth ; to ſubdue: originally, to kill. 

What avails | 
Valour or ſtrength, though matchleſs, uell'd with 
aun 
Which * ſubdues, and makes remiſs the hands 
Of mightieſt? Milton's Paradije Lot. 
Compaſſion guell'd 

His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears 

A ſpace ;z till firmer thoughts reftrain'd exceſs. 
Milten. 

This gue/7'd her pride, but other doubts remain'd, 
That once diſdaining, ſhe might be diſdain'd. Dry. 

He is the guardian of the publick quiet, ap- 
pointed to reſtrain violence, to gue! ſeditions and 
tumults, and to preſerve that peace which preterves 
the world. Atterbury. 
To QUELL. v. 2. To die. Spen/er. 
QuELL. 2. /. [from the verb.] Murder. 
Not in uſe. ö 

What cannot we put upon 
His ſpungy followers, who ſhall bear the guilt 


Sidney. 


| Que'reis. 17. J. 
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QUE 


Que'LLER, . J. {from 
that cruſhes or ſubdues. hay On 
Hail ſon of the moſt high 
Queller of Satan, on thy glorious work | 
Now enter. Milton'; Paradiſe ry ; 
QUE"L2UECHOSE. n./. LE. Ag. 
a kickthaw, L 
From country graſs to comfitures of court 
Or city's guelquechoſes, let not report, . 
My mind tranſport. 


$* 


pleaſe. An old word, Skin, 
To QUENCH. v. a, 
1. To extinguiſh fire, 
Since ſtream, air, ſand, mine eyes 2nd oy 
conſpire, 
What hope to quench, where each thing blows the 
©: 3 6 $4.0 
This is the way to kindle, not to querch, $4 
A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being ſuffer d, rivers cannot guerch, Na 
The fire had power in the water, forgets, 1. 
. . s is | 9 
own virtue; and the water forgat his own qutrcbiyy 
natures | : Wider, in. 2, 
Milk guencheth wild-fire better ti an wier, be. 
cauſe it entreth better. Bacon Nag Hife, 
Subdu'd in fire the ſtubborn meta lies; 
One draws and blows reciprocating air, 
Others to guench the hiſſing maſs prepare. Dad, 
You have already guench'd ſedition's brand, 
And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. 
Dad. 
When your work is forged, do not zuenit in 
water to cool ir, but throw it down upon ti foe 
or hearth to cool of itſelf; for the quenchine (f it n 
water will harden it. Moxons Mecchan, Eid. 
2. To ſtill any paſſion or commotion ; to 
repreſs any motion of the mind goud 


or bad, 
But if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 
The ſuppoſition of the lady's death 
Will guench the wonder of her infamy. Stage. 

Beſeech God, that he will inflame thy heir 
with this heavenly fire of devotion ; and when thay 
haſt obtained it, beware that thou neither 44cm-b it 
by any wilful fin, or let it go out again for wart of 
ſtirring it up and employing it. Daty of Mur. 
3. To allay thirſt. 

Every draught to him, that has puecrele bs 
thirſt, is but a further quenching of nature, a pro- 
vifion for rheum and diſeaſes, a drowning of tie 
ſpirits. Sul. 
4. To deſtroy. 

When death's form appears, ſhe feareth act 
An utter quenching or extinguithment; 

She would be glad to meet with ſuch a lot, 
That fo ſhe might all future ill prevent, Devi 

Covered with ſkin and hair kreps it warm, ke. 
ing naturally very cold, and alſo to #970 and 
diſſipate the force of any ſtroke, and retund tt 
edge of any weapon. Kn. 
To QUENCH. v. 7. 
cool. 


To cool; to grow 


Doſt thou think, in time 

She will not guench, and let inftructions enter, 
Where folly now poſſeſſes? Shck /pcare . 
QuE"XNCHABLE. adj. [from guency., That 
may be quenched. 5 
QUE N CHER. 2. /. from quench. | Exlin- 
guiſher; one that quenches. bu 
QuETNCRLESs. adj. [from quendh. 


extinguiſhable. 1 
Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumte i 
T dare your guenchlcſs fury to more rage. Pig 
The judge of torments, and the King of feat 
He fills a burniſh'd throne of pe⁰jii; 2798 a6. 
. 


verela, Latin; % 
relle, Fr.] A complaint Os 


3. Cauſing nauſeouſneſs. 


Of our great quell. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


A circumaduttien obtains not in n dv! 
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aun - 
RR and ümple gu 
bot in cauſes of firſt inſtance P Fig 
Obs ENT. 2. J. [querens, Lat.] The 
complainant; the plaintiff, Ew 
OU RIMONIOUS. adj. ¶ guerimonia, 
Latin. Querulous; complaining. 
„en 1350'x 10USL v. ad. from crime 
1 Queruloully ; with complaint. 


nious.] C f 
Jo thee, dear Thom, myſelf 3 


Mont 22 moiuſe conſeſling · a 
Gekas ces n. /. [from gueri- 
-.onicus.] Complaining temper. 
n. . [from guæro, 
an aſker of queſtions, 


urls. 
in enquifer; he g 
EY me conſidęrations to my gentle 
Spectator. 


1 Hall propoſe fo 

gary, hen by chance trepan'd 
. he Selin ſea god, w en * : P 
un ingructed 7. eeping on the ſtrand, 


ry 


. By ſome i 
«. ane of all anſwers, ſtrait became 

a ficaiing brooks Swift's Miſcellanies. 

| bin. 1. + [cpeonn, : Saxon. ] A 


n2ndmill, - - 
eim milk, and ſometimes labour in the grern, 


-; bootieſs make the breathleſs huſwife churn. 
e Shakeſpeare. 
Some apple-colour'd corn 
G:cund in fair gern, and ſome did ge ren 
Our“ ro. 2. J. [corrupted from cuerpo, 
Spaniſh.] A dreſs cloſe to the body; a 
wailtcoat. | : 2 
[ would fan fee him walk in guerpo, like a 
ckd rabit, without his holy fur upon his back. 
Dryden. 


Nc: rky, for equerry. u. # [ecuyer, Fr. 
A groom belonging to a prince, or one 
converſant in the king's ſtables, and 
having the charge of his horſes; alſo the 
table of a prince. Bailey. 
Ore ruULOUS, adj. [querulus, Latin.] 
Mourning 3 whining 3 habitually com- 
laining. f 

Although they were a people by nature hard- 
bear td, qucrulous, wrathful, and impatient of reſt 
3-4 quietneſs, yet was there nothing of force to 
wk the ſubverſion of their ſtate, till the time 
tctorementioned was expired. Hecker. 

The preſſures of war have cowed their ſpirits, as 
nay be gathered from the very accent of their 
words, which they prolate in a whining kind of 
gent tone, as if ſtill complaining and creſt- 
Hewel*s Vocal Foreſt. 
Though you give no countenance to the com- 
[ns of the gacruleus, yet curb the inſolence of 
tue injurious, Locke. 
Vi RULOUSLY, adv. [from guerulous.] 
ln 2 complaining manner. 

12 wounded ears complaints eternal fill, 
A; url d hinges, querulouſly ſhrill, Young. 
„ *ULOUSNESS. 2. J. [from ęuerulous.] 
bit or quality of complaining mourn- 
41 Y, 
Ji RY. mn. J [from uære, Latin.] A 
due ion; an enquiry to be reſolved. 
That conclude, with propoſing only ſon e ge- 
" order to a farther ſearch to be made by 
germs . | Nezvoten. 
% lis ſheus the folly of this query, that might 
2 be 4-manded, that would impiouſſy and 
c . atempt to tie the arm of omnipotence 
FA A: any thing at all, becauſe jt can never 
W 2 Bentley. 

bre ©. a. [from the noun.] To 
ak queſtions, 1 
3 Three Cambridge ſophs 
Exch pro ps, 
d. 5 : mpt to guery, anſwer and debate. 
bench. L %, French, ] 

arch; act of ſeeking, 


! 


Pope. 


Latin,] | 


3. Searchers. 


7 
QUE 

None but fuch as this bold ape unbleſt, 

Can ever thrive in that unlucky guy}, Spenſer. 

If luſty love ſhould go in gue of beauty, 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 

Shakeſpeare. 
Fair filver buſkin'd nymphs, 
I know this gueſt of your; and free intent 
Was all in onour and devotion meant, 
To the great miſtreſs of your princely ſhrine. Mili. 
An aged man in rural weeds, 
Following, as ſeem'd, the gut of ſome ſtray ewe. 
| Milton. 
One for all 
Myſelf expoſe, with lonely ſteps to tread 
Th' unſounded deep, and the void immenſe 
To ſeacch with wand'ring 24% a place foretold 
Should be. Milton's Paradiſe Lrf?. 

Tuould be not ſtrange, ſhould we find Para- 
diſe at this day where Adam left it; and I the 
rather note this, becauſe I ſee there are ſome ſo 
earneſt in 22 of it. Moodæodril. 

There's not an African, 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 
In gueſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues. Addi” n. 

We lee them active and vigilant in gueſt of de- 

light. ectator. 
2. [For inque/7.] An empannelled jury. 
What's my offence ? 
Where is the evidence, that doth accuſe me? 
What lawful %% have given their verdi& up 
Unto the frowning judge? Shakeſp, Richard III. 
Collectively. 

You have been hotly call'd for, 

When, being not at your lodging to be found, 

The ſenate ſent above three ſeveral gueſts 

To ſearch you out. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
4. Enquiry ; examination. 

O place and greatneſs! millions of falſe eyes 
Are ſtuck upon thee ; volumes of report 
Run with theſe falſe and moſt contrarious ges 
Upon thy doings. Shake/p., Meaſure for Meaſure. 

5. P.equeſt ; deſire ; ſolicitation, 
Gad not abroad at every g and call 
Of an untrained hope or panlion. Herbert. 
To QuesrT. wv. 2. [queter, French; from 
the noun.] To go in tearch. 
Que'sTANT. 2. /. [from queſter, Fr.] 
Seeker; endeavourer after. 
| See, that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 
The braveſt gzeſtan? ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, 
That fame may cry you loud. Shakeſpeare. 
QUESTION. . /. [ueſtien, French; 
gue/tio, Lat.] 
1. Interrogatory; any thing enquired. 

Becauſe he that knoweth, lextt is fitceſt to aſk 
guefticns, it is more reaſon for the entertainment of 
the time, that ye aik mr qu //:215, than that I aſk 
you. Bacon. 

2. Enquiry; diſquiſition. 

It to be put to 9% ion, whether it be Jawful 
for chriſtian princes to make an invaſive war imply 
for the propagation vi the faith. Bars 

3. A diſpute ; a ſubject of debate. 

There aroſe a 2ien between ſome of John's 

diſciples and the Jews about purifying. Feobn. 
4. Affair to be examined. 

In points of honour to be try d, 

Suppole the gz:/tion not your oven. Swift. 

How eaſy is it for a man to All a book with 
quotations, as you have done, that can be content 
with any thing, however foreign to the queſtion ? 

Waterland. 
5. Doubt; controverſy ; diſpute. 
This is not my writing, 
Though I confeſs much like the character: 
But out of uin tis Maria's hand. Shakeſpeares 

*Tis time for him to ſhew himſelf, when his 
very being is called in gugſtion, and to come and 
judge the world, when men begin to doubt whe- 
ther he made it. Tillotſon. 


The 2 of their being native impreffions 


| 


| 


— 


— 


| 


QUE 
on the mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral prin- 
ciples than the other; not that it brings their truth 
at all in gueſtion. Locke. 

Our own earth would be barren and deſolate, 
without the benign influence of the ſolar rays, 
which without gueſtion is true of all the other 
Planets, a Bentley. 

6. Judicial trial, 

Wheſcever be found guilty, the communion 
book hath deſerved leaſt to be called in ugſtien for 
this fault. Hicchers 

7. Examination by torture, 

Such a preſumption is only ſufficient to put 
the rerſon to the rac! or gueſtien, according to 
the civil law, and not bring kim to condemnation. 

Aylige's Parer gon. 

8. State of being the ſubject of preſent 

enquiry. 


If we being defendants do anſwer, that the cere- 


monies in i are godly, comely, decent, pro- 
fitable for the church, theic reply is childiſh and 
unorderly to ſay, that we demand the thing in 
queſtion, and few the poverty of our cauſe, the 
goodneſs whereof we are fain to beg that our adver- 
ſaries would grant. Hooker. 
If it would purchaſe fix ſhillings and three-pence 
weighty money, he had proved the matter in gueſ- 
tion. Loc.. 
Nor are theſe aſſertions that dropped from their 
pens by chance, but delivered by chem in places 
where they profeſs to ſtate the points in gie. 
: Artterbury's P refaces 
g. Endeavour; act of ſeeking. Not in 
uſe. | 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile gque/ior bear it; 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch watlike brace, 
But altogether lacks the abilities 
That Rhodes is dreſs'd in. Shakeſpeares 
To Que'sT10N. wv. x. [from the noun.}, 
1. To enquire. 5 
Suddenly out of this delightful dream 
The man awoke, and would have gueſtian'd more:; 
But he would not endure the woful theme. Spenſer. 


He that gre/7joreth much ſhall learn much, and 


content much ; but eſpecially if he apply his queſ- 
tions to the ſkill of the perfons whom he aſketh.. 
i Bacon's Eſſays. 
Unteafonable ſubtility will ſtill ſeem to be rea- 


ſoning; and at leaſt will guf:on, when it cannot 


anſwer. 
2, To debate by interrogatories. 
I pray you think you ion with a Jew; 
You may az well uſe queition with the wolf, 
Why he bath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 
Shake/prares 
To QUe'sT1ON. vv. a. [queſtionner, Fr.] 
1. To examine one by queſtions. 
Qucſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe 
yours; 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon; 
Hear your own dignity ſo much prophan'd; 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
And in your pow”'r ſo filencing your ſon. Shakeſpe. 
But hark you, Kate, ED 
I muſt not bave you henceforth en me, 
Whither I go. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
This conſtruction is not ſo undubitably to be 
received as not at all to be greficned. Browns 
2. To doubt; to be uncertain of. 
O impotent eſtate of human life 
Where fleeting joy does laſting doubt inſpire, 
And moſt we 9g::<//ion what we moſt defire. Prior. 
3. To have no confidence in; to mention 


as not to be truſted, _ 

Be a deſign never ſo artificially laid, if it chances 
to be defeated by ſome croſs accident, the man 
is then run down, his counſels derided, his pru- 
dence ↄueſtioncd, and his perſon deſpiſed. Southes 


H olyda TT 


Que's:10%ABLE. adj, [from gueſizon. ] 


1. Doubtful ; diſputable. 
Your accuttomed clemency will take in good 
worth, 
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Qs TRIST. 2. /. [from queſt.] Seeker; 


QUI 


worth, the offer of theſe my ſimple labours, be- 
ſtowed for the neceſſary juſtification: of laws here- 
tafore made guy//ionable, becauſe not perfectly un- 
derſtood. Hooters Dedications 

Thai perſons drowned float, the ninth day when 
their gall breaketh, is a enable determination, 
both in the time and cauſe. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

it is guefiicrable, whether the uſe of ſteel ſprings 
was knowa in thoſe ancient times. Wilkins. 

It is guc/tiorable, whether Galen ever ſaw the 
diſſection of a human body. Baker. 

2. Suſpicious ; liable to ſuſpicion ; liable 
to queſtion. 

Be thy advent wicked or charitable, 
Thou com'ſt in ſuch a guefttonable ſhape, 
That 1 will ſpeak to thee. Sbakejpeare's 

Que'sTIONARY. adj. [from queſtion.) 
Enquiring ; aſking queſtions. 

I grow Jaconick even beyond laconiciſm; for 
ſometimes I return only yes or no to gueſticnary 
epiſtles of half a yard long. Pepe to Sabi. 

QuE'sTIONABLENESS, 2. /. from u 
tion.] The quality of being queſtion- 
able. 

Que'sTIONER. 2. J. from gueſtion.] An 
enquirer. 

Que'sTiONLEsS. adv, from gueſtion.] 
Certainly ; without doubt; doubtleſs. 

NQueftionleſs hence it comes that many were miſ- 
taken. Raleigh. 

Queſticnlaſs duty moves not fo much upon com- 
mand as promiſe; now that which propoſes the 
greateſt and moſt ſuitable rewards to obedience, and 
the greateſt puniſhments to diſobedience, doubtleſs 
is the moſt likely to inforce the one and prevent 
the other. Scutb. 


QuksTMAN. a. J. ¶gueſt, man, and 
QuxsTMONOER. monger.] Starter of 
lawſuits or proſecutions. 

Their principal working was upon penal laws, 
wherein they ſpared none, great nor ſmall, but 
raked over all new and old ſtatutes, having ever a 
rabble of promoters, gueftmongers, and leading jurors 
at their command. | Bacon. 


purſuer. 

Six and thirty of his knights, 
Hot 9ueſtrifts after him, met him at the gate, 
Are gone with him tow'rd Dover. Shakeſpeare. 

Que'sTUaRY. adj. from guz/tus, Lat.] 
Studious of profit. 

Although lapidaries and 9zcPi:ary enquirers affirm 
it, yet the writers of minerals conceive the ſtone 
of this name to be a mineral concretion, not to be 
found in animals. Braun. 

Qu1s. 2. J. A ſarcaſm; a bitter taunt. 
Ainſworth, The ſame perhaps with 
guip. 

To Qu1'BBLE. . 2. [from the noun.] 
To pun; to play on the ſound of 
words. 

The firſt ſervice was neats tongues fliced, which 
the philoſophers took occation to diſcourie and 

zibble upon in a grave formal wav. L Hftrange. 

QUUTBBLE. ». /. [from guidliber, Lat.] 
A flight cavil; a low conceit depend- 
ing on the ſound of words; a pun. 

This may be of great uſe to immortalize puns 
and guibbles, and to let poſterity fee their 1ore- 
fathers were block head: Addiſon. 

Quirks or guibbles have no place in the tearch 
after truth. Watts. 

Having once fniy anſwered your 9296/7, you 
wilt not, I hope, expect that I thould cu it again 
and again. Watcitand. 

QUurBBLER. z. /. [ſrom guidbic.)} A 
punſter. 


QUICE. adj. [cpic, Saxon. ] 
1. Living; not dead, 


FHlaml:t. | 


1 


They ſwallowed us up quick, when their wrath | | 


was kindled againſt us. Pſalm cxxiv. 3. 
If there be guick raw fleſh in the riſings, it is an 
old leproſy. . Leviticus, xlil. 10. 
Theyuick and the dead. Common Prayer. 
As the ſun makes; here noon, there day, there 


night, | | 
Melts wax, dries clay, makes flow'rs, ſome quick, 
ſome dead. Davies. 


Thence ſhall come, 
When this world's diſſolution ſhall be ripe, 
With glory and pow'r to judge both guick and _ 
; Milton. 


2. Swift; nimble; done with celerity. 


Prayers whereunto devout minds have added a 
piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to ex- 
preſs that quiet and ſpeedy expedition, wherewich 
ardent affections, the wings of prayer, are delighted 
to preſent our ſuits in heaven, Hooker. 

3. Speedy ; free from delay. 

Oft he to her his charge of ue return 

Repeated, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
4. Active; ſpritely ; ready. 

A man of great ſagacity in buſineſs, and he pre- 
ſerved ſo great a vigour of mind even to his 
death, when near eighty, that ſome, who had 
known him in his younger years, did believe him 
to have much guicker parts in his age than before. 

Clarendon. 

A man muſt have paſſed his noviciate in ſin- 
ning, before he comes to this, be he never ſo 
quick a proficient. South. 

The animal, which is firſt produced of an egg, 
is a blind and dull worm; but that which hath 
its reſurrection thence, is a quick eyed, volatile and 
ſprightly fly. Grexv's Coſmol. 

Quick. adv. Nimbly ; ſpeedily ; readily. 

Ready in gybes, guick anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazle. Shakeſp. Cymbcline. 

This ſhall your underitanding clear, 

Thoſe things from me that you ſhall hear, 
Conceiving much the quicker. Drayten's Nymphid. 

They gave thoſe complex ideas, that the things 
they were continually to give and teccive informa- 
tion about, might be the cafier and guicker under- 
ſocd. Locle. 

This is done with little notice, if we conſider 
how very g:ick the actions of the mind are per- 
formed, requiring not time, but many of them 
crowded into an inſtant. Locke, 


Quick. 2. /. 
1. A live animal. Not in uſe, 

Peeping cloſe into the thick, 
Might ſee the moving of ſome guick, 

Whoſe ſhape appeared not 
But were it fairy, fiend, or ſnake, 
My. courage earned it to wake, 
And manful thereat ſhot. Spenſer, 
2. The living fleſh ; ſenſible parts. 

If Stanley held, that a fon of king Edward had 
ſtill the better right, it was to teach all England to 
ſay as much; and therefore that ſpeech touched 
the A. Bacon. 

Seiz'd with ſudden ſmart, 
Stung to the S, he felt it at his heart. Dryden. 

The thought of this diſgraceful compoſition 
ſo touches me ro the quick, that J cannot ſleep. 


Arbuthiot's John Bull. | 
Scaritying gangrenes, by ſeveral incifions down 


to the 2. , is almoſt univerſal, and with reaſon, 
tince it not only difcharges a pernicious ichor, 
but makes way tor topical applications. Shar pe 
3. Livivg plants. | 
For inclofing of land, the moſt uſual way is 
with a ditch and bank ſet with guick. 
QuicxBEAM, Or quickentree. u. J. [ ornus. | 
Quickbeam or wild ſorb, by ſome called the Iriſh 
aſt, is a ſpecies of wild afh, fc eceded by bloſſoms 
ot an agreeable ſcent. 


1. Jo make alive. | 


All they that go down into the duſt, ſhall kneel. 


before him; and no man hath guiczened his own 
ſoul, ; 


Mortimer. 


1 


. Mortimer. þ 


To QUYCKEN. v. a. [cpiccan, Saxon. ] 


ö 


— 


QU! 

This my mean taſk would be 
As heavy to me, as tis odious; but 
The miſtreſs which I ſerve, quicken; What 
And makes my labours pleaſures, $hak * ' 

Fair ſoul, ſince to the faireſt body Kh Tal. 
You give ſuch lively life, ſuch nick 55 ; 
2 AE ſuch celeſtial King, ort, N 

s Keeps it ſtill in youth's im 

He throws e Davin, c 

His influence round, and k! 
Hence flocks and herds, 


and men, and beats 11 


fowls \ 
With breath are quicken'd, and attract their 5,1 : 
eir iis, ; | 
2. To haſten; to accelerate. wa : 
You may ſooner by imagination Picker or flak : 
a motion, than raiſe or ccaſe it; a5 Stags Y 
make a dog go flower, than to make its f ; 
ſtill, as Ma | 
: acon g Natura! , 3 
Others were appointed to confider of be, 
and proclamations in force, and to Jiticker the 55 r 
cution of the moſt principal. ] 1 & 
Though any commodity ſhould ſhif; hank - 
ſo faſt, yet, if they did not ceaſe to be an; 1 
traffick, this would not at ail make or gat 8 
their vent. * 5 
3. To ſharpen; to actuate; to excite, 
Though my ſenſes were aſtoniſhed, my I 
forced them to guicten themſelves; becauſe | ka 5 
learnt of him, how little favour he is wont to tex > 
in any matter of advantage. [IM * 
It was like a fruitful garden Without an bei, N 
that guickens the appctite to enjoy ſo temytins 1 
Prize. Lal V 
They endeavour by brandy to 4i:3:« their txt 
already extinguiſhed. : Tels, le 
An argument of great force te 2 them i an. 
the improvement of thoſe advantages to which the | 
mercy of God had called them by the goſvel, Bm. Tt 
The deſire of fame hath been no inconfiteratls | 
motive to guicken you in tae purſuit ot thoſe ater tid 
Which will beſt deſerve it. Swift her 
Pg * 
0 QUICKEN. v. . J 
1. To become alive: as, a  orian quicken 75 
. . run 
Theſe hairs, which thou dof rain frm] | 7 
chin, ( 
Will guicken and accuſe thee ; I'm your tot; / 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour Get 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. Shat:(p, King Le. A 
They rub out of it a red duſt, that corenct whe 
after a while into worms, which they ki! with deep 
wine when they begin to uu, . Sure H UI 
The heart is the firſt part that guici's:, and tit ing 
laſt that dies. Ray en ti: Cui D 
2. To move with activity. 
Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ail? l 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eys. F the c 
QuiſckEN ER. 2. J. from quicken. : ” 
1. One who makes alive,  _ Quic 
2. That which accelerates ; that wich Ha 
actuates. l N. 
Love and enmity, averſation and fear, are tem 
able whetters and ric ot the pale = . 
all animals. PM for t. 
iet ant "MY 
Qu 10 K G RASS. 2. J. from * 9 * 5 
gras; gramen caninum, Latin.] Dez 3 
. | 2 55 
Qui CKLIME.' 2. 4. [calx vr, oy 5 
. . 3 — 1 N. 11 
guick and lime. Lime onquenen nt, kno! 
After burning the one, when lime 2 1 
perfect and unaltered ſtate, it 1 0a." ,, an ea; 
| Ov; 
: 20 oft 
QUi'CKLY. adv. from quick ] * = | 
ſpeedily ; without delay. 5 js 
Thou came to uſe thy tongue!” 10 
| wvickly. „ "as 
the appt tet nen 
Pleaſure dwells no longer upon ke t and fly 


the neceſſities of nature, which ov * 
exſily provided for; and then all that 40% * 
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| . 
velocity; celerity. ; 

4 ſpeed 5 poor £. hath in the ſtrength of its 

«ton, is abated in the flowneſs of it; and what 

5 3 in the extraordinary quickneſs of its motion, 

5 15 de allowed for in the great ſtrength oo is 

1 aired unto its | W. rag 

eile like a ray of the ſun, reflects with a 

Tx ardour and quickneſs, when It parry rd 

\ man from the _—_ of 25 friend. | out . 

'vity ; briſknels. f 

4 pants choice is of an old phyſician and a 

young lawyer; becauſe, where errors are fatal, 

*+:4;- of judgment and moderation are required ; 

5 where advantages may be wrought upon, dili- 

ence and quickneſs of we rec 

The quickneſs of the imagination is ſeen in the 

jarention, the fertility. in the fancy, and the ac- 

curacy in the expreſſions Dryden. 
z. Keen ſenſibility. 


Would not guicknes of ſenſation be an inconve- 


ence to an animal, that muſt lie fill? Locke. 
| Sharpneſs 3 pungency. . 
: Thy EG fruits, though gather'd ere their 


rime 
Still hed a quickneſs 3 and maturing time 
put mellows what we write to the dull ſweets of 
rhime. | Dryden. 
Ginger renders it briſk, and corrects its wild- 
neſs, and juice of corinths whereof a few drops 
tinge and add a pleaſant quickneſs. Mortimer. 
Qu1'CKSAtND. 1. 1 [quick and and. 
Moving ſand; unſolid ground. 
What is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea ? 
What Clarence, but a guickſand of deceit ? Shakeſp. 
Undergirding the ſhip, and fearing leſt they 
ſhould fall into the guickſands, they ftrake fail, 
and ſo were driven. AFts, XXViie 
But when the veſſel is on guickſands caſt, 
The flowing tide does more the ſinking haſte. Dry. 
Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, ſtems the 
tide to her relief, and like another Neptune ſhoves 
ker off the guickſands. Addiſon. 
I have marked out ſeveral of the ſhoals and 
g:i'3/ards of life, in order to keep the unwary from 
running upon them. Addiſon. 
To Qui'CKSET, v. a. [quick and /et.] 
To plant with living plants. 
In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 
Get ſet to guickſct it, learn cunningly which. Tuſſer. 
A man may ditch and guickſet three poles a day, 
where the ditch is three fevt wide and two foot 
deep. | Mortimer. 
Qui'cxSET. 2. . [quick and et.] Liv- 
ing plant ſet to grow. | 
Ihe batful paſtures fene d, and moſt with grick- 
Jet mound. Drayton. 
Plant 9uiclers and tranſplant fruit-trees towards 
tie decreaſe. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Nine in ten of the guickſet hedges are ruined for 
Kant of Lill. | Sevift's Miſcellanies. 
QUICKSI'GHTED. adj. [quick and ght. 
Having a ſharp fight. 
No body will deem the quickſighted amongſt 
cn to have very emlarged views in ethicks. Locke. 
Vo article of religion hath credibility enough 
I 1em; and yet theſe ſame cautious and guick- 
eil gentlemen can ſwallow down this ſottiſh 
A about percipient atoms. Bentley. 
0 ; 
lted.] Sharpneſs of fight, 


TY 2 ? g 0 . o 
The ignorance that is in us no more hinders the 


! 
K 


5 wedge that is in others, than the blindneſs of 
wan argument againit the guickſightedne/s of 
dle. . Lixke. 
VICKSULVER, z. J. [quick and ſilver ; 

% enfin dium, Latin.] | | 
8 called mercury by the chymiſts, isa 
Ar Wc mineral, and the heavieſt of all 
Ps ee gold, and is the more heavy 
* oy as K 1s more pure; it is wholly volatile 
bene of } and may be driven up in vapour by a 

v EN ng very little greater than that of boil- 

UL) 8 


CICKSI GHTEDNESS, 1. . [from quick- 
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ing water: it is the leaſt tenacious of all bodies, 
and every ſmaller drop may be again divided by the 
lighteſt touch into a multitude of others. The ſpe- 
cifick gravity of pure mercury is to water as 14020 
to 1000, and as it is the heavieſt of ail fluids, it} 
is alſo the coldeſt, and when heated the hotteſt ; 
the ancients all eſteemed guickſi/ver a poiſon, nor 
was it brought into internal uſe till about two 


hundred and twenty years ago, which was firſt | 


occaſioned by the ſhepherds, . who ventured to give 
it their ſheep to kill worms, aad as they received 
no hurt by it, it was foon conclsded, that men 
might take it ſafely: in time, the diggers in the 
mines, when they found it crude, ſwallowed it in 
vaſt quantities, in order to fell it privately, when 
they had voided it by ſtool : but the miners ſel- 
dom follow their occupation above three or four 
years, and the artificers, who have much dealing 
in it, are generally ſeized with paralytick diſorders. 
Hill. 
Mercury is very improperly called a metal, for 
though it has weight and ſimilarity of parts, it is 
neither diſſolvable by fire, malleable, nor fixed : it 
ſeems to conſtitute a particular claſs of foſſils, and 
is rather the mother or baſis of ail metals, than a 
metal itſelf; mercury is of conſiderable uſe in 
gilding, making looking-glaſſes, in refining gold, 
and various other mechanical operations beſides 
medicine. Chambers. 
Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple like unto a 
red roſe ; the beſt was wont to be made in Libia of 
brimſtone and quickfi/ver burnt. Peacham. 
Pleaſures are few ; and fewer we enjoy; 
Pleaſure, like guick-ſ/ver, is bright and coy 3 
We ftrive to graſp it with our utmoſt ſkill, 
Still it eludes us, and it glitters ſtill: 
If ſeiz'd at laſt, compute your mighty gains, 
What is it, but rank poiſon in your veins ? Young. 
Qu1cKks1!" LVERED. ad}. | from guick/elver. ] 


Overlaid with quickſilver. 

Metal is more difficult to poliſh than glaſs, and 
is afterwards very apt to be ſpoiled by tarniſhing, 
and reflects not ſo much light as glaſs guickfilvered 
over does: I would propound to uſe inſtead of the 
metal a glaſs ground concave on the foreſide, and 
as much convex on the backſide, and guickſeivered 
over on the convex fide. Newton's Opticks. 


DAM. u. /. [Lat.] Somebody. Not 


now uſed. 

For envy of ſo many worthy guidams, which 
catch at the garland which to you alone is due, 
you will be perſuaded to pluck out of the hateful 
darkneſs thoſe ſo many excellent poems of yours, 
which lie hid, and bring them forth to eternal light, 

Spenſer. 

Qu1r'DDANY. z. J. [cydonium, cydoniatum, 
Latin; guidden, German, a quince. | 
Marmalade ; confection of quinces made 
with ſugar, 

Qu1'oypirT. x. /. [corrupted from guid- 
libet, Latin; or from que dit, French.] 
A ſubtilty; an equivocation. A low 
word. 

Why may not that be the ſkull of a lawyer ? 
where be his guiddits now ? his quillets ? his caſes ? 
and his tricks? Shakeſpeare 

Qu1'ppiTy. 2. J. | quidditas, low Latin. ] 

1. Eſſence; that which is a proper anſwer 
to the queſtion, guid ef? a ſcholaſtick 
term. 

He could reduce all things to acts, 

And knew their natures and abſtracts, 
Where entity and guiddity 
The ghoſts of defunct bodies fly. Hudibras. 

2. Atrifling nicety; a cavil; a captious 
queſtion. Not uſed. 

Miſnomer in our laws, and other guiddities, I 
leave to the profeſſors of law. Camden's Remains. 

Quie'scEnce. 2. J. [from guiz/co, Lat.] 
Reſt; repoſe. 

Whether the earth move or reſt, I undertake 


no 
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not to determine: my work is to prove, that the 
common inducement to the belief of its guieſcence, 
the teſtimony of ſenſe, is weak and frivolous. 

Glanvwilles 
QUv1E'sCENT. aq. | quieſcens, Lat.] Reſt- 
ing; not being in motion; not movent; 
lying at repoſe. 
Though the earth move, its motion muſt needs 
be as inſenſible as if it were uit. Glanville. 
The right fide, from whence the motion of the 
body beginneth, is the active or moving fide; but 
the ſiniſter is the weaker or more ↄuieſcent fide. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Sight takes in at a greater diſtance and more 
variety at once, comprehending alſo guicſcent objects, 
which hearing does not. Holder. 
If it be in ſome part movent, and in ſome part 
quieſcent, it muſt needs be a curve line, and ſo no 
radius. | Grew » 
Preſſion or motion cannot be propagated in a 
fluid in right lines beyond an obſtacle which tops 
part of the motion, but will bend and ſpread every 
way into the uieſcent medium, which lies beyond 
the obſtacle, Newton's Optichs. 
QUIET. adj. [gquizt, French; guietus, 
Latin.) | 
1. Still; free from diſturbance, . 
Breaking off the end for want of breath, 
And fliding ſoft, as down to ſleep her laid, 
She ended all her woe in quiet death. 
This life is beſt, 

If quiet life is beſt ; ſweeter ts you, | 

That have a ſharper known. Shakeſp. Cymbcline. 
Juſtly thou abhor'ſt 
That ſon, who on the uiet ſtate of man 
Such trouble brought. Milton. 
2. Peaceable; not turbulent; not offen- 
ſive; mild. 5 
Let it be in the ornament of a meek and quiet 
ſpirit. n 1 Peter. 
3. Still; not in motion. | 
They laid wait for him, and were quit all the 
night. Judges. 
4. Smooth; not ruffled. 
Happy is your grace, | 

That can tranſlate the tubbornneſs of fortune 

Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. Shakeſpeares 
Qu1erT. 2. J. [ quies, Latin.) Reſt; re- 
poſe ; tranquillity ; freedom from diſ- 
turbance ; peace; ſecurity ; ſtillneſs, 
They came into Laiſh unto a people that were at 
guict and ſecure. Fadges, xvill. 27. 
The land | 

A dreadful er felt, and worſer far 

Than arms, a fullen interval of war. D. yden. 
There fix'd their arms, and there rencw'd their 
name, 

And there in grit rules. 

Indulgent vier, pow'r ſerene, 

Mother of peace and joy and love. Hughes. 

To QUu1'erT. v. a. | from the noun.] 


Sferſ*re 


Dryden's /Entis. 


1. To calm; to lull; to pacify ; to put 


to reſt, | 

The loweſt degree of faith, that can grizr the 
ſoul of man, is a firm conviction that God is pla- 
cable. Forbes. 

2. To ſtill. 

Putting together the ideas of moving or ↄ lei 
corporeal motion, joined to ſubſtance, we have the 
igea of an immaterial ſpirit. Locke 


QureETER. 2. J. [from guiet.] The per- 
ſon or thing that quiets. 
Quri'tTI5M. 2. J. [from quiet. 


What is called by the poets apathy or diſpaſſion, 


by the ſcepticks indiſturbance, by the Moliniſts 
quietiim, by common men peace of conſcience, 
leems all to mean but great tranquillity of mind. 
| 2 Ter ſge. 
QureTLy. adv. [from uiet. 
1. Calmly ; without violent emotion. 
Let no man for his own poverty become more 
3K opprefſing 
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oppreſſing in his bargain, but guicely, modeſtly, and 
patiently recommend his eſtate to God, and leave 
the ſucceſs to him. Tayhr. 
2. Peaceably ; without offence. 


hy 
* 


Although the rebels had behaved themſelves | 


guietſy and modeſtly by the way as they went; yet 
they doubted that would but make them more 
hungry to fall upon the ſpoil in the end. Bacon. 

3. Ar reſt ; without agitation. 

QurtTNEss. x. J. [from ęuiet.] 

1. Coolneſs of temper, 

This cruel quietneſs neither returning to miſſike 
nor proceeding to favour; gracious, but gracious 
ſtill after one manner. Sidney. 

That which we move for our better inſtruction 
ſake, turneth into anger and choler in them; they 
grow altogether out of guietneſs with it; they an- 
ſwer fumingly. Hiker. 


2. Peace; tranquillity. 


Stop effuſion of our chriſtian blood, 


And 'ſtabliſh guietneſs on ev'ry fide. Shakeſpeare. 


What miſeries have both nations avoided, and | 


what guietneſs and ſecurity attained: by their peace- 
able union ? Hayward. 
3. Stillneſs; calmneſs. SE 
If we compare the grietneſs and cha tity of the 
Bologneſe pencil to the buſtle and tumult that fils 
every part of a Venetian picture, without the leaſt 
attempt to intereſt the paſſions, their boaſted art 
will appear a mere ſtruggle without effect. Reynolds. 
Qu1i'tTsome. adj. [from guiet.] Calm; 
{tili ; undiſturbed. Not in uſe. 
Let the night be calm and guict/ome, | 
Without tempeſtuous ſtorms or ſad affray. Spenſer. 


Qui'erupe. 2. J. [quietude, Fr. from 


quiet.] Reſt; repoſe; tranquillity. Not 
in common uſe, 

From the equal diſtribution of the phlegmatick 
humour, the proper allay of fervent blood, will 


flow a future guictude and ſerenitude in the affec- 
tions. Witton on Education. 


Qui. z. /. 
1. The hard and ſtrong feather of the 
wing, of which pens are made. 
With her nimble gzui/ls his ſoul doth ſeem to 
hover, 
And eye the very pitch that luſty bird did cover. 


Drayton. 
Birds have three other hard ſubſtances proper 
to them; the bill, which is of a like matter with 
the teeth, the ſhell of the egg, and their gu1//s. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſicry. 
2, The inſtrument of writing. 
J will only touch the duke's own deportment in 
that iſland, the proper ſubject of my guill. Wotton, 
Thoſe lives they fail'd to reſcue by their ſkill, 
Their muſe would make immortal with her qu:/!, 
Carth. 


From him whoſe ill ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 

To him that notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. Pepe. 
3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. 

Near theſe was the black prince of Monomo- 
tapa, by whoſe ſide was ſcen the 94:i//-darting por- 
cupine. Arbuthnct and Pope. 

4. Reed on which weavers wind their 
threads. ; 

The preſumptuous damſel raſhly dar'd 
The goddeſs? ſelf to challenge to the field, 

And to compare with her in curious ſkill, 
Of works with loom, with needle, and with gui//. 
Spenſer. 
5. The inſtrument with which muſicians 
ſtrike their ſtrings. 
His flying fingers and harmonious il 
Strike ſev'n diſtinguiſh'd notes, and ſev'n at once 
they fill. Dryden. 
Qur'LLET. 2. J. [guidlibet, Lat.] Sub- 
tilty; nicety; fraudulent diſtinction; 
petty cant. 


Why may not that be the ſkull of a lawyer? | 


— * 
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caſes? and his tricks ? Shakeſpeare. 
A great ſoul weighs in the ſcale of reaſon, what 
it is to judge of, rather than dwell with too ſcru- 
pulous a diligence upon little ↄuillets and niceties. 
| Digty. 
Ply her with love letters and billets, 
And bait them well for quirks and guillets. Hudib. 
QuiLT. . /. [ couette, French; kulchr, 
Dutch; culcita, culcitra, Latin] A 
cover made by ſtitching one cloth over 
another with ſome ſoft ſubſtance be- 


tween them. | 
Quilts of roſes and ſpices are nothing ſo helpful, 
as to take a cake of new bread, and bedew it with 
a little ſack. Bacon. 
In both tables, the beds were covered with mag- 
nificent grzi/ts amongſt the richer ſort. Arbuthna. 
She on the guilt ſinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs and for ſhow. Pope. 


To QuiLT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſtitch one cloth upon another with 


ſomething ſoft between them. 
The ſharp ſteel arriving forcibly 
On his horſe neck before the quilted ſell, 
Then from the head the body ſundred quite. Sper}. 
A bag guilted with bran is very good, but it 
drieth too much. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Entellus for the ſtrife prepares, | 
Strip'd of his guilted coat, his body bares, 
Compos'd of mighty bone. Dryden's neis. 
A chair was ready, 
So quilted, that he lay at eaſe reclin d. Dryden. 
Mayn't I guilt my rope? it galls my neck. 


Arbuthnot. | 


Qu1'nARY. adj. [quinarius, Lat.] Con- 
liſting of five. | 

This guirary number of elements ought to have 
been reſtrained to the generality of animals and 
vegetables. Boyle. 

Quince. 2. . ¶ coin, French; guidden, 
German. ] 
1. The tree. . 

The grince tree is of a low ſtature; the branches 
are diffuſed and crooked; the flower and fruit is 
like that of the pear tree; but, however culti- 
vated, the fruit is ſour and aſtringent, and is co- 
vered with a kind of down: of this the ſpecies are 
ſix. 5 Miller. 

2. The fruit. 

They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry. 

5 Shakeſpeare. 

A gruirce, in token of fruitfulneſs, by the laws 
of Solon, was given to the brides of Athens upon 
the day of their marriage. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Quincn. v. 2. [This word ſeems 
to be the ſame with qgueech, avinch, and 
gueck.] To ſir; to flounce as. in re- 
ſentment or pain. 

Beſtow all my foldiers in ſuch ſort as I have, 
that no part of all that realm ſhall be able to dare 
to guinch. Spenſer. 

Quixcu'NCclaLl. adj. [from guincunx.] 
Having the form of a quincunx. 

Of a pentagonal or guincurcial diſpoſition, Sir 
Thomas Brown produces ſeveral examples in his 
diſcourſe about the quincunx. Ray. 


QUT NCUNX. n. /. [Latin.] Quincunæx 
order 1s a plantation of trees, diſpoſed 
originally in a ſquare, conſiſting of five 
trees, one at each corner, and a fifth 
in the middle, which diſpoſition, re- 
peated again and again, forms a regular 
grove, wood, or wilderneſs ; and, when 
viewed by an angle of the ſquare or pa- 
ralellogram, preſents equal or parallel 
alleys, N 

Brown produces ſeveral examples in his diſcourſe 
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where be his quiddits now? his guillers f his. 


about the guincunxe Ray en the Creation. 
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He whoſe lightning piere'd th Iberiaa !; 
Now forms my guincurx, and now ranks my view, 


QUINQUAGE'SIMA. (Lain) G. 
quageſima ſunday, ſo called becauſe . 
15 the fiftieth day before Eaſter, reckoney 
8 whole numbers; ſhrove ſunday, Dig 
UINQUA NGULAR, adj, [quingue 154 
; 7 
angulus, Lat.) Having five < nk 
Each talus, environed with a cruſt, conf, + 
itſelf to the ſides of the talus, is of 2 felt. 
angular. be i _ 
Exactly round, ordinately guirquarey!,. . -* 
ing the ſides parallel, More s 9 
QUINQUARTI CULAR. adj. [ guinque 6, 
articulus, Latin. ] Confiſting of fire 
articles, 
They have given an end to the ive, 
controverſy, for none have ſince undertake 
Qur's QUEFID. adj, [qui 7 
*QUEFID. adj, [quingue and {1 
Lat.] Cloven in five. ae, 
QUuiNQUEFO'LIATED. adj, [ guingue ad 
folium, Lat.] Having hve leaves, 
Quixqus NN AL. adj. | quinguennis, Lat 
Laſting five years; happening once in 
five years. | 


Qur'xsy. z./. [corrupted from Squinang,| 
A tumid inflammation in the throzt, 
which ſometimes produces ſuffocation, 

The throttling guiz/y tis my Rar appoint; 
And rheumatiſms I fend to rack the joints. Dry, 
Great heat and cold, ſucceeding one another, 
occaſion pleuriſies and guinſiess Arbuthns! ;n 4, 
QuiNnT. 2. J. ¶ quint, French. ] A ſe or 
ve. 
For ſtate has made a guint 
Of generals he's lifted in't. Hadi rut. 
Qui'nTAIN. z. J. [ guintain, French. 
A poſt with a turning top. See Qu:x- 
TIN. N 
My better parts 
Are all thrown down; and that, which kere far. 
up, 
Is but a guintain, a mere lifeleſs block. Shate{rar, 
Qu1'NTAL. #. J. [ centufondium, Latin. 
A hundred weight to weigh with. 

QUIN TESSENCE. z. J. [ guiria «ſen 
tia, Latin.] 

1. A fifth being. 

From their groſs matter ſhe abſtracts the forms, 
And draws a kind of guinteſjence from things 
ith 
The ethereal gzinteſſence of heav'n 
Flew upward, ſpirited with various forms, 
That rowl'd orbicular, and turn'd to ſtars. , 
They made fire, air, earth, and weter, t) & 
the four elements, of which all carth'y : e 
were compounded, and ſuppoſed the hen = 
be a guinteſſence or fifth ſort of body Citinet m 
all theſe. Waits's Tse. 

2. An extract from any thing, contents 

all its virtues in a ſmall quantity. 
To me what is this guin!e/ence of duct! men 
delights not me, nor woman neither. Sate 
Who can in memory, or wit, or will, 
Or air, or fire, or earth, or water find? _ 
What alchymiſt can draw, with all his Kil!, 
The guinteſſence of theſe out of the mind! Poets 
For I am a very dead thing, 
In whom love wrought new alchymy, 
For by his art he did expreſs 
A guinteſſence even from nothingneſs, Down 
From dull privations and lean emptineſs. "_ 
Paracelſus, by the help «coma col i teat 
to ſeparate the guinteſſence of wine. 5 
Let there be le ſaid God; and forthoni 
10 1 15 F thii elſe + pure 
Ethereal, firſt of things, guinteſſence pure; „„, 
Sprung from the — 2 Millen; Poradi 1 


ie. 


QUI 
ulties move regularly, the 
: Wo x1 — bins following, there 
* ee, Le and complacency upon the whole 
0 infinitely beyond the greateſt rr, rue 
the higheit quirt ence and elixir of wer y 2 
vrxrEssE'NTIAL. adj. [from quint- 
fence. | Conſiſting of quinteſſence. : 
Venturous aſſertions as would have puzzled the 
authors to have made them good, ſpecially conſider- 
ing that there is nothing contrary to the as 
tir matter and circular figure of the heavens; = 
neither is there to the light thereof. Hakewill. 
JINTIN. #. J. II know not whence 
Jerived ; Minſbexo deduces it from guin- 
tus, Latin, and calls it a game cele- 
brated every fifth year; palus guintanus, 
Lain, Jinfavorth; quintaine, French. ] 
An upright poſt, on the top of which a 
croſs poſt turned upon a pin; at one 
end of the croſs poſt was a broad board, 
and at the other a heavy ſand bag: the 
lav was to ride againſt the broad end 
with a lance, and paſs by before the 
ſand bag, coming round, ſhould ſtrike 


the tilter on the back. 
At guintin he, 
In honour of his bridaltee, 
Hith challeng'd either wide countee; 
"ome cut and long tail, for there be 
S batchelors as bold as he, 
Aciuting to his company, 7 
And each one hath his livery | Ben Fenſon. 
Quin rue. adj. [quintuplus, Latin. 
Fivefold. | 
in the country, the greateſt proportion of mor- 
ruby, one hundred and fifty-ſix, is above guintuple 
unto twenty-cight the leaſt. Graunt's Bills of Mort, 
ur. 2. . derived, by the ety mologiſts, 
from aclip.] A ſharp jeſt; a taunt; 
a ſarcaſm. ES” 
Netwithitanding all her ſudden grips, 
The leaſt whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yet, foaniel :ke, the more ſhe ſpurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her ſtill. Shak. 
Ir I ſent him word his beard was not well cut, 
de would fend me word, he cut it to pleaſe himſelf: 
talt is called the guip modeſt. Shake As you like it. 
Nympli bring with thee 
Jeſt and youthful jollity, 
Lips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Node, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. 
7:Quir. v 4. To rally with bitter ſar- 
caſms. | Ainſworth, 
IRE. . /. [choeur, French; choro, 
Italian.) 


i. A body of fingers; a chorus. 
the trees did bud and early bloſſoms bore, 
Arch 2.1 the yuire of birds did ſweetly ſing, 
vd to.d that garden's pleaſures in their caroling. 
Sperjers 
Ayſelf have lim'd a buſh for her, 
Ar plac'd a guire of ſuch enticing birds, 
That the will light to liſten to their lays. Shakeſp. 
At thy nativity a glorious guire 
05 angels in the fields of Bethlehem ſung 
To ſrephierds watching at their folds by night, 
And teld them the Meſſiah now was born. Milton. 
I may worſhip thee 
For aw, with ternples vow'd and virgin quires. Milt. 
Begin the ſong, and ſtrike the livelying lyre, 
za the years to come, a numerous and well 
: fitied guire, 
All hand in hand do decently advance, 
End to my ſong with ſmooth and equal meaſures 
dance, C: wwicy. 
As in beauty ſhe ſurpaſs'd the guire, 
56 nodler than the reſt was her attire. 
The part of the church where the ſer- 
vice is ſung, | 


Lo 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


QU1 
. J am all on fire, 
Not all the buckets in a country quire 
Shall quench my rage. . Cleaveland. 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd ire, 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play. 
Dryden. 
The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, 
And wolves with howling fill the ſacred quires. 


Pope. 
3. [Cahrer, French.) A bundle of paper 
conſiſting of twenty-four ſheets. 
ToQuiRE. v. 2. [from the noun.) To 
ſing in concert. | 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou be- 
hold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still guiring to the young ey'd cherubims. Shakeſp. 
My throat of war be turn'd 
Which guired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin's voice 


That babies lulls aſleep. Shakeſpeare's Coriolarus. 


Qu1'RIsTER. #. J. [from guire.] Cho- 


riſter; one who ſings in concert, gene- 
rally in divine ſervice. 

The coy quiriſters, that lodge within, 

Are prodigal of harmony. Thomſen's Spring. 
Quv1Rx, z. J. [Of this word J can find no 

rational derivation. ] 
1. Quick ſtroke; ſharp fit. 

I've felt ſo many guirks of joy and grief, 

That the firſt face of neither on the ſtart, 

Can woman me unto't. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Smart taunt. 

Some kind cf men quarrel purpoſely on others 
te taſte their valour ; belike, this is a man of that 
quirk. Shakeſpeare. 

I may chance to have ſome odd grirks and rem- 
nants of wit broken on me. Shakeſpearce 
3. Slight conceit. 

Conceits, puns, guirks or quibbles, jeſts and 
repartees may agreeably entertain, but have no 
place in the 1earch after truth. WNatts on the Mind. 

4. Flight of fancy. Not in uſe. 
Mott fortunately he hath atchiev'd a maid, 
Thar paragons deſcription and wild fame, 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Shak. 
5. Subtilty ; nicety; artful diſtinction. 

Let a lawyer tell them he has ſpied ſome defect 

in an entail ; how ſolicitous are they to repair that 


error, and leave nothing to the mercy of a law 


quirk ? Decay of Picty. 
There are a thouſand 9irks to avoid the ſtroke 
of the law. L'Eftrangc's Faoles. 
6. Looſe light tune. | 
Now the chapel's ſilver bell you hear, 
That ſummons you to all the pride of pray'r; 
Light guirks of muſick, broken and uneven. Pope. 
To Quir. v. a. part. paſſ. quit; pret. I 
quit or guitted, | quiter, French; quitare, 
Italian; guitar, Spaniſh. ] | 
1. To diſcharge an obligation; to make 
even. 


We will be uit of thine oath, which thou haſt 


made us to ſwear. 
By this aR, old tyrant, 
I ſhall be qr with thee ; while I was virtuous, 
] was a ftranger to thy blood, but now 
Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crime. Denh. 

To John J ow'd great obligation; 
But John, unhappily, thought fit 

To publiſh it to all the ration; 
Sure John and 1 are more than uit. 

2. To et free. 

Thou art quit from a thouſand calamities; there- 
fore let thy joy, which ſhould be as great for thy 
freedom frem them, as is thy ſadneſs when thou 
feeleſt any of them, do the ſame cure upon chy diſ- 
content. Taylor. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much: bent rather how I may be uit 
Faireſt and eaſieſt of this cumb'rous charge. Milt. 


Jeſtua, 11 20. 


Price. 


QUI 


To guit you of this fear, you have alrealy 
looked death in the face; what have you found ſo 
terrible in it? Wale. 

3. To carry through; to diſcharge; to 
perform. . 

Never worthy prince a day did uit 

With greater hazard, and with more renown. 
; 2 Davie. 
4. To clear himſelf of an affair: with 
the reciprocal pronoun. 
Samſon hath gut Hine! 
Like Samſon, and heroickly hath finiſh'd 
A life heroick, on his enemies 
Fully reveng'd, hath left them years of mourning. 
Milton. 
5. To repay; to requite. 5 
He fair the knight ſaluted, louting low, 


Who fair him guitred, as that coùrteous was. pen. 


Enkindle all the ſparks of nature, 
To ie this horrid act. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
6. To vacate obligations. 
For our reward, 
All our debts are paid; dangers of law, 
Actions, decrees, judgments againſt us quitted. 
Ben Fonſen. 
One ſtep higher 
Would ſet me higheſt, and in a moment quit 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude» Piltor. 
7. To pay any obligation; to clear a 
debt; to be tantamount. | 
They both did fail of their purpoſe, and got 
not ſo much as to quit their charges; becauſe 
truth, which is the ſecret of the moit high God, 
whoſe proper handy-work all things are, cannot 
be compaſſed with that wit and thoſe ſenſes which 
are our own. Hooker 
Does not the air feed the flame? and does not 
the flame at the ſame time warm and enlighten 
the air? and does not the earth gait ſcores with 
all the elements in the noble fruits that iſſue from 
it? | Seuth's Sermons. 
Still T ſhall hear, and never guit the ſcore, 
Stunn'd with hoarſe Codrus' Theſeid o'er and o'er. 
. Dryden. 
Iron works ought to be confined to certain places, 
where there is no conveyance for timber to places of 
vent, ſo as to guit the colt of the carriage. Temple. 


8. [Contracted from acguit.] To ab- 
ſolves; to acquit. 
Nor further ſeek what their offences be, 


Guiltleſs I guir, guilty I ſet them free. Fairfax. 


9. To pay. 
Far other plaints, tears, and laments 
The time, the place, and our eſtates require, 
Think on thy ſins, which man's old foe preſents 
Before that judge that its each ſoul his hire. 
| Fairfax. 
10. To abandon ; to forſake. 
f Their father, 
Then old and fond of iſſue, took ſuch ſorrow, 
That he 2uit being. Shateſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Honours are promis'd 
To all will guiz em; and rewards propos'd 
Even to flaves that can detect their courſes. 
Ben Jonſon. 
Such variety of arguments only diſtra& the un- 
derſtanding, ſuch a ſuperficic] way of examining is 
to quit truth for appearance, only to ſerve our 


vanity. ; Locke. 
11. To reſign; to give up. | 
The prince, renown'd in bounty as in arms, 


With pity ſaw the ill-conceal'd diſtreſs, 
Quitted his title to Campaſpe's charms, 
And gave the fair one to the friend's embrace. 
Prior 
Qu1'TCHGRASS. 2. . [cpice, Saxon; 
gramen caninum, Latin.] Dog-graſs. 
They are the beſt corn to grow on grounds ſub- 
ject to guitchgraſs or other weeds. Mortimer's Huſh. 


QuirTE. edv. | This is derived, by the 
etymologiſts, from quzzt?, diſcharged, 
free, French ; which, however at firſt 
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QUI 
appearance unlikely, is much favoured 


by the original uſe of the word, which 
was in this combination, quize and 


clean; that is, with a clean riddance: its 


preſent ſignification . was gradually in- 
troduced.] Completely; perfectly; to- 
tally; throughly. 


IThoſe latter exclude not the former guite and clean 


as unneceſſary. Hookers 
He hath fold us, and guite devoured our money. 
Geneſis, xxxi. 
If ſome foreign ideas will offer themſelves, reject 
. them, and hinder them from running away with 
cur thoughts gte from the ſubject in hand. Locke, 
The ſame actions may be aimed at different ends, 
and ariſe from gute contrary principles. Addilon. 
QUY TRENT. 2. J. [quit and rent. ] Small 
rent reſerved, | 
Buch a tax would be inſenfible, and paſs but as 
a ſmall guitrent, which every one would be content 
to pay towards the guard of the ſeas. Temple. 
My old maſter, a little before his death, wiſhed 
him joy of the eſtate which was falling to him, 
deſiring him only to pay the gifts of charity he 
had left as guitrents upon the eſtate. Adaliſan's Speer. 
Qu1Ts. znterj. from guit.] An exclama- 
tion uſed when any thing is repayed and 
the parties become even. 
Qui'TTAXCE. 2. [| quitance, French. !] 


1. Diſcharge from a debt or obligation; an 


acquittance. 
Now I am rememb' red, he ſcorn'd at me! 
But that's all one; omittance is no guittances Shak. 
2. Recompence; return; repayment. 
Mine eyes ſaw him in bloody ſtate, 
Rend' ring faint gui:tance, wearied and outbreath'd, 
To Henry Monmouth. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his ſteward; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itſelf; no gift to him 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All uſe of grizzances Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
We ſhall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than guitrance of deſert and merit. Sh. 
To Qui'TTANCE. v. . | from the noun. ) 


To repay; to recompenie. A word 
not uſed. 
Embrace me then this opportunity, 
As fitting beſt to guitiance their deceit. Shak:ſp. 
Qu1i'TTER. 2. /. 
1. A deliverer. Ainſworth. 
2. Scoria of tins Ainjavorth. 


Qu3'TTERBONE. z. /. 
. Nuitterhane is a hard round ſwelling upon the 
coronet, between the hee! and the quarrer, ay 
grows moſt commonly on the inſide of the joots 
Janis Dictionary. 
QUTVER. x. /. [This word f{cems to be 
corrupted from conœrir, French, or 
cover. ] \ A caſe or ſheaih for arrows. 
As Dianne hunted on a day, 
She chanc'd to come where Cupid lay, 
His quiver by his head, 
Ore of his ſhafts ſhe ſtole away, 
And one of hers did cl>{e .convey 
Into the other's ſtead; 
With that love wounded my love's heart, 
But Dianne beafts with Cupid's dart. 
Thoſe works, with eaſe as much he did, 
As you would ope and ſnut your guiver-lide Chap 
Diana's nymphs would be arrayed in white, ter 
a:ms and ſhouiders naked, bows in their hands, 
and guivers by their ſizes. Peart am on Drawing. 


— 


Ceenſer. 
o — 


Her founding guizey on her ſnoulder ty d, 
One hand a dart, and one a bow juppiy d. P yd n. 
Qui'ves. 44%. Nimble; active. 
uſe. 133 
There was a little quiver fellow, and he would 
manage you his piece thus; and he would about 
and about. 


Not in 


Spekefp rare. 


QUO: 


To Qui1'ver. v. a. 
1. To quake; to play with a tremulous 
motion. : 

The birds chaunt melody on every buſh, 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

O'er the pommel caſt the knight, 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 

He guiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryd. 

With what a ſpring his furious ſoul broke looſe, 
And left the limbs till quivering on the ground. 

5 Addiſon. 

Eurydice with u ring voice he mourn'd, 
And Heber's banks Eurydice return'd. 

Dancing ſun-beams on the waters play'd, 
And verdant alders form'd a gi9/*ring ſhade. Pope. 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that guiver to the curling breeze. Pepe. 
2, To ſhiver ; to ſhudder. 

Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, 
but ſhe was taken with ſuch a guivering, that ſhe 
thought it more wiſdom to lean herſelf to a tree 
and look on. | Sidney. 

Qvui'vERED. adj. [ from uiwer.] 
1. Furniſhed with a quiver. 
| "Tis chaſtity : _ 
She that has that, is clad in compleat feel, 
And like a griver'd nymph with arrows keen, 

May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and perilous ſandy wilds. Milton. 
2. Sheathed as in a quiver. | | 

From him whoſe quills ſtand guiver'd at his ear 
To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. Pope. 

To Quos. v. =». [A low word.] To 
move as the embrio does in the womb ; 
to move as the heart does when throb- 
bing. | 

AO DLIBET. n. J. [Latin.] A nice 
point; a ſubtilty. ä - 

He who reading on the heart, 

When all his 9»od!;bets of art 
Couid not expound its pulſe and heat, 


Gay. 


Swore, he had never felt it beat. Prior. 
QvovlilBETARIAN. 2. /. {| guodlibet, 


Lat.] One who talks or diſputes on any 
ſubject. Did. 


Quoryiize' TICAL. adj. [ quodlibet, Lat.] 


Not reſtrained to a particular ſubject: 
in the ſchools, theſes or problems, an- 
ciently propoſed to be debated for cu- 
riolity or entertainment, were ſo called. 
| Dick. 
Quvois. z. /. [| coffe, French. ] 
1. Any cap with which the head is covered. 
Sce Col. 
Bence thou fickly guoif, 
Thou art a guad too wanton for the head, 
Which p.inces, ticth'd with conqueſt, aim to hit. 
Shake{pearcs 
2. The cap of a ſerjeant at law, 
To Quo. v. a. {coeffer, French.] To 
cap; to dreſs with a head-dreſs. 

She is always gu-iffed with the head of an ele- 
phant, to ihev that this animal is the breed of that 
country. Aadiſon. 

Quoi'FruURE. 2. J. [| coeffure, French. 
Head. dreſs. a 
The lady in the next medal is very particular in 
her q5i7 ures Aadiſen on Medals. 
Quo. x. /. See Coir, 
Quoir. 2. . [coin, French. ] 
1. Corner. 
A ſudden tempeſt from the deſert flew 
With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew, 
Then whirling rcund, the guoins together ſtrook. 
Sand ys. 

Build brick houſes with ſtrong and firm grins 

cr columns at each end. Mertimer's Huſbardr ye 


; QUO 


2 An inſtrument for raiſing warlike «, 


gines. 2 LI 
Quo. 2. /. I coete, Dutch.) aaa 
1. Something thrown to a great dit 

to a certain point. | . 

He plays at guoits well. Shak bpo.,, 
W el loves at Frag _ OM, 
breeches and ſtockings. Arbutbnot and So 
2. The diſcus of the ancients iz fame. 

times called in Engliſh guoit, but i 

properly; the game of 94011 is x amt 

of ſkill; the diſcus was only a trial of 
ſtrength, as among us to throw the 
hammer. 


To Quoir. v. x. [from the noun.) To 


throw quoits; to play at quoits, Drive 


uſes it to throw the diſcus. See the noun 
Noble youths for maſterſhip ſhould ſtrixe, f 
To git, to run, and ſteeds and chariots (ive, 
To Quoir. v. a, To throw. : 

Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a fhcne. erg. 
ſhilling. | Shaken, 

PUONDAM. [Latin.] Having been 
formerly. A ludicrous word, 

This is the guondam King, let's ſcize upon b 

Spale tigers 

What lands and lordſhips for their owner knn 

My guondam barber, but his worſhip now, Dryden 
Quook. preterite of quake. Obſclete, 

Freely up thoſe royal ſpoils he took, 

Yet at the lion's ſkin he inly gui. bn 

2UORUM. n. /. [Lat.] A bench cf 
Juſtices; ſuch a number of any officer; 
as is ſufficient to do buſineſs. 

They were a parcel of mummers, and being hin. 
ſelf one of the guorum in his own county, he 
wondered that none of the Middleſex juſtices 1:64 
care to lay ſome of them by the heels. A 

Quo'Tra. 2. /. [quetus, Lat.] A fhare; 
a proportion as aſſigned to each. 

Scarce one in this lift but engave: to ſur9'r 2 
quota of briſk young fellows, equipt with hots and 
feathers. Ald (its 

Quora'T1ON. 2. J [from guerre.) 

1. The act of quoting; citation. 

2. Paſſage adduced out of an author 1s 
evidence or illuſtration. 

He, that has but ever fo little exrnirel tre 
citations of writers, cannot doubt how little £5244 
the q:ctations deſerve, where the orig nat 20 - 
ing. | 

He rang'd his tropes, and preach'd up prtencte, 
Backed his opinion with gustatieus. Fu, 
To QUOTE. v. @. [puoler, Frerch. 
To cite an author or pailige of en 
author; to adduce by way or 48:01 
or illuſtration the words of ang ther. 
The ſecond chapter to the Romar 5 15 5 
quoted only to paint the margent. Le he 
St. Paul 9:c2tes one of their poets for EH 
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He changed his mind, ſay the papers, 3 77 
for it Melchior Adams and Hofpinlan. 1 
He gruzred texts right upon our Sar leut, one. 


he expounded them wrong. Atte J. 
8 FEI. n. te Paaes 
He will, in the middle of a felon, 27, 
0 = Þ 3 4 g 83 7 17. "£14; 2* is 
out of Plate and Pindar. Swift s 


Quo“ TER. 2. , [from gucte.] Citet; be 
that quotes. | TOP > 

I' propoſed this paſſage entire, to t 
diſguiſe which its gucr.r put upon d. „ 
Quorn. verb imperfect. {This Ie "Y 
part of cboðan, Saxon, retained!“ rh 

| liſh, and is now only uſed in ns 
language. It is uſed by 57479) 
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QU'0 | | QUO | QUO 


: EY Yr but a quotidian fever, always increafing to higher by the diviſion of the two given numbers the one 2 
ſay J or ſaid 1; quoth be, ſays he © he Tit corny / King Charles. by the other. Cocker. ö 
{aid he. Sidney. | QuoT1'DIaNn. 2. /. | febris quotidiana, To make all the ſteps belonging to the ſame 15 


Latin.] A quotidian fever; a fever pair of ſtairs of an equal height, they conſider the 
| height of the room in feet and inches, and mul- 


tipiy the feet by twelve, whoſe product, with the 


| Ys. th vou. 
Enjoying) e bo ſo baſely brook 


N 


eee J, Hudibras. | which returns every day. 
ant e b adi zuotidien, Fr. quott- If I could meet that fancymonger, I would 


r 


DIA . : 4 1 1 | f the whole | 
vori DIA: : : ive him counſel; for he ſeems to have the gucti- number of odd inches, gives the ſum of | 
Lat.] Daily; happening every 3 f1 l Shake EE height in inches, which ſum they divide by the | 
dianis, . 1an O Ove. 2 & rare. by 1 f ſt h > d t h 7 that hei ht 5 
: | | TI EMT. 2 5 [ wotient French: | number of ſteps they intend to have in . gat, ; 
day _ au things, and equidiſtant hence Quo a Wen nid 7 9 | a and the guetient ſhall be the number of inches and 7 
81 in for man in one circumference. Donne. ꝛuoties 5 2 4 ia be * parts that each ſtep ſhall be high. Moxon. 3 
4M g Ei uti e nu r produce 1 
Nor was this a ſhort fit of ſhaking, as an ague, In arit 9 Fetten 15 | numder p | | 948 
« a 1 * 
R A B. 1 RA RAC T4 
Is called the canine letter, be- even Chriſt, and all ye are brethren. Mat. xxlil. 8. The rabllement houted, clapp'd their chopt hands. of ö x. 
zuſe it is uttered wich ſome | Ra"BBIT. 2. J. [robbe, robbekin, Dutch.] | and uttered a deal of ſtinking breath. Shakeſpeare. TAs, 
cab i 0 A furry animal that lives on plants, and There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, 11 
reſemblance to the grow or * Sr 8 43 P 5 traitors, and other of the fame rabllement. Camden. 1 
ſaarl f a cur: it has one conſtant found urrows in the ground, Ra'sip. adj. [rabidus, Latin.] Fierce; =. 
n Paelich, ſuch as it has in other lan- I knew a wench married, as ſhe went to the FR: q , 4. 
a as 575 f . garden for parſly to ſtuiF a rabbit. Shakeſpeare. n: , my 8 : | 8.0 
gcsges; as, red, n ee en ee - A company of ſcholars, going to catch conies, RA BIN ET. * A kind of ſmaller ord- 5 
in words derived from the Greek, it 1s carricd one with them which had not much wit, nance. Ainſevorth, $7 
t9.:owed by an Y, rhajſoady er is never and gave in charge, that if he ſaw any, he ſhould | RACE. . [ race, French; from radice, Fa 
mute, unleſs the ſecond er may be ac- 3 e, o fear of SY OR An he 15 Latin.) . 11 
3 3 : ooner eſpied a company of rabbits, but he crie ; ; | | 1 
counted mute, where two rr are uſed; aloud, ecce multi curiculi; which he had no ſooner | T- A family aſcending, ; 
00 0 rb. | faid, but the connies tan to their burrows; and 2. Family deſcending. | 
Tc Ra BaTE., v. . [rabattre, Fr. ] In he being checked by them for it, aniwered, Who He in a moment will create £88 
falconty, to recover a hawk to the fiſt would have thought that the rab its undetood Another world ; out of man, a race | . 1 
ET ; atin ? acon. Of men innumerable, there to dwell. Milton 9 
again. Ainſworth. | Latin Oy ten. 
RAT. . /. A neckband; a ruff, RA“ BBLE. . /. [rabula, Lat. rabulari, 1 _ he created thee, but thy confort 3 | 
A BAT, 2. J. | . $9 i a emale for race. LOR 
I think your other rabato were better. Shakeſþs low Latin.} A tu multuous crowd; an High as the mother of the gods in place wes 
- rate ccd jelts upon Her eee aſſembly of low people. And proud like her of an immortal race. Dryden 
N Der » 2/ es 2 1 10 AN q 0 b A 12 * 71 LOAF.) 7 7 7 >! 7 ws OP 
Psd der rabatss, and ſurvey d her _ hn 1 Countrymen, Wil 5e n _ has 8 1 Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. Dy, 
'/a OMCAY © et a rarpic lead VOL { r Achs! DOPDPARK Y. PB 8 4 
1 2 5 bot? 00 5 h 1 3 e f 85 wi 3. A generation; a collective family. 
N 22 E. V, 9. [ rabatre, ra Wer, 0 ring tne Atte SIE TO-TLEAS P Ace. PA - A FACE of vouthful and unhandled colts 
8 f . 9 Ee „ Aw) „* Sravrinog \ 124 5 . * * 
1 To pare down Pieces of wood ſo Of theſe. hin ſevere! , os Fetching mad bounds. Jhake Mercbant of Fades 


and ſtealing away of men's wives, came in all thoſe 


45 1 it one another. NL 4 bs -ticul: 
GE CL SLWE anclent fables, and all chut rabble of Grecian for. | ++ A particular breed, 


| TED 35 2 5 e en ee of the mores geries. Rakigh, The race of mules, fit for the plough is bred. 
re: join into the ſquare of th? firſt; and oy os Winne rabble wie ; N Of ſpirit; malig berker race to br! 
J!! ˙iQ . That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabb/e, whom piritz malign, a better race to bring 
tas 2pp.g over of two boards is called rabCetings | b rings of, are not the wiſett | | nto cheir vacant rooin. Nilton. 
EIS ; ö 3 Mane. men in the world. Sees In the zuces of mankind and families of the 
wy 1 . 558 . or ts Bente To gꝛatify the barbarous audience, I gave them world, there remains not to one above another the 
een ies outhde about half an inch into the a fort rablie ſcene, becauſe the mob are repre- leaſt pretence to aave the right of inheritance. 
lane, and all tacſe rabbets are proved 1 ſented by Plutorch and Polybius with the Can ; CEE = Lace, 
N' RET „. J. [from the verb mY: character of baſfeneſs and cowardice. Dr; a. If we; wa a r 3 tant Iaves, 
e We fo [f; f : Er * A In change of government, The young but breathing to grow grey in bondage, 
j unt made by paring two pieces ſo that rue gro it oppreſſors fate, And the old ſinking to ignoble graves, 
te” wrap over one another. Do ſov'reign juſtice and revenge the ſtate. Dryden. Ot ſuch a race no matter who is King. Nur. 
| Fang trove in the hooks, they ſet the rabbets His enemies have been only able to make im- 5 RACE of gINger, [rays de gengibre, 
UE T Wii the rabbers of the door- poſt. preſſions upon the low and ignorant rabble, and Spaniſh. A root or iprig of ginger. 
| 1 ocron. to put the dregs of the N 6. A particular ſtrength or taſte of wine, 
F x. 7 Fee reg | plied by Temple to any extraordinary 
The Hebrew robbing for. ide” aature” Ka, Crowd a tumultuous aſſembly of _ _— orc ” og hes ne; , 
given man, for the pr ens e eee = if 5 N : p Mi : Of gardens there may be forms wholly irregular, 
lips, the teeth th As 21CINS O : pears, tne people. ot 1 ©, That may have mare deauty Laan of others; dat 
j the tongue, the palate and throat. A rude rabòlentent, they mult owe it to lume extra Jr J10ATY diſpolitiozs 
: Le not ve called 05: for Camden's Re Mainss Whoſe like he never fur, he durſt not bide, 5 of nature in the ſeat, or tome great race of fancy 
e e for one is your maſter, But got his read j Reed, and faſt away gan nde. Sen. or jod ment in cdntriance. Temp le. 


K 3 . | 7» [ Ras, 


F FI ES FER — 5 Sib 


R A C 


7. [ Ras, Iſlandick.] Conteſt in running. 


To deſcribe races and games — 
Or tilting furniture. Milton, 

Stand forth, ye champions who the gauntlet 

wield, | 

Or you the ſwiſteſt racers of the field; 

Stand forth, ye wreſtlers wi theſe paſtimes grace, 

] wield the gauntlet, 5: I run the race. Pope. 

8. Courſe on the ct. 

The flight of ma birds is ſwifter than the race 

of any beaſts. Bacon. 
9. Progreſs; courſe. 

It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, which 
many examples have taught them, never ſtopt his 
race till it came to a headlong overtirow. Side. 

My rate of glory run, and race of ham. Milt. 

The great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race tliou zh ſteep. 

He ſafe return'd, the race of glory pat, 
New to his friends embrace. Pepe's Odyſſey. 

10. Train; proceſs. | 

An offenſive war is made, which is unjuſt in 
the aggreſſor ; the proſecution and race of the war 
carrieth the defendant to invade the ancient patri- 
mony of the. firſt aggreſſor, who is now turned 
defendant ; ſhall he fit down, and not put himſelt 
in defence ? Bacon. 

The race of this war fell upon the loſs of Urbin, 
which he reobtained. Bacon. 

RACEHHORSE. 2. /. [race and horſe.) 

Horſe bred to run for prizes. 

The reaſon Hudibras gives, why thoſe, who can 
talk on trifles, ſpeak with the greateſt fluency, 1s, 
that the tongue is like a race-berſe, which runs. 
the faſter the leſs weight it carries. Addiſon. 


RackMATION. 2. . [racemus, Latin. 
Cluſter, like that of grapes. 
A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole 
race mation of cluſter of eggs, which are not excluded 
in many weeks after. Browns 
RACEMI FEROUS. adj. [racemus and fero, 
Lat.] Bearing cluſters. 


Nilo. 


Races. 2. /. [from race.] Runner; one 


that contends in ſpeed. 
His tumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegaſus can fly ; 
So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the flood. Dorſet. 
A poet's form ſhe plac'd before their eyes, 
And bad the nimbleſt racer ſeize the prize. Pepe. 


RA CIN ESS. z. . [from racy.] The qua- 
lity of being racy. 


Rack. . . [racke, Dutch; from racten, 


to ſtretch. 
1. An engine to torture. 

Vex not his ghoſt; O let him paſs! be hates 

him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 
Stretch him out longer. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflict himſelf, 
becauſe he had received a croſs anſwer from his 
mittreſs * Taylor. 

Let them feel the whip, the ſword, the fire, 
And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addiſon. 

2. Torture; extreme pain. 

A fit of the itone puts a king to the rack, and 
makes him as miſcrable as it does the meaneſt 
ſub'ect. Temple. 

A cool behaviour ſets him on the rack, and is 
interpreted as an inſtance of averhon or indiffer- 
efce. Addilon. 


3. Any inſtrument by which extenſion is 


erformed. 

Theſe bows, being ſomewhat like the long bows 
in uſe amongſt us, were bent only by a man's 
immediate ftrength, without the help of any bender 
or rack tha: are uſed to others. Wilkins.” 

4. A diſtaff; commonly a portable diſtaff, 
from which they ſpin by twirling a ball. 
It is commonly ſpoken and written roc#. 


R A C 


The ſiſters turn the wheel, p 
Empty the woolly rack, and fill the reel. Dryden. 


5. [Racke, Dutch, a track.] The clouds 
as they are driven by the wind. 
That, which is now a hoile, even with a thought 
The rack diſlimns, and makes it indiſtinct 
As water is in water. Shak. Antony and Clerpatra. 
The great globe itlelf, 
Yea, all, which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve; 
And, like this inſubſtantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
We often ſee againſt ſome ſtorm, 
A filence in the heav'ns, the rack ſtand till, 
The bold winds ſpzechicſs, and the orb below 
As huſh as death. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The winds in the upper region, which move 
the clouds above, which we call the rack, and are 
not perceived below, paſs without noiſe. Bacon. 
As wint'ry winds contending in the ſky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 
They rage, they roar : the doubtful rack of heav'n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. 
| $0 Dryden. 
6. [hnacca, the occiput, Saxon; racca, 
Iflandick, hinges or joints.] A neck 
of mutton cut for the table. 
7. A grate; the grate on which bacon 1s 
laid. 
8. A wooden grate in which hay is placed 


for cattle. | 
Their bulls they ſend to paſtures far, 
Or hills, or feed them at full racks within. 
8 May's Virgil. 
The beſt way to feed cattle with it, is to put it 
in racks, becauſe of the great quantity they tread 
down. Mortimer. 
He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the ſteeds; the nimble hours obey: 
From their full racks the gen' rous ſteeds retire. 
Addiſon. 
See 


9. Arrack; a ſpirituous liquor. 


AR RACK. 


To Rack. v. u. [from the noun.] To 
ſtream as clouds before the wind. 


Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun, 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, 
But ſever'd in a pale clear-ſhining ſky. Shakeſpeare. 


To Rack. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To torment by the rack. 
Unhappy moſt like tortured me, 
Their joints new ſet to be new ract'd again. Coꝛoley. 
Told, O drea1ful Sir, 
You will not rack an innocent old man. | 
Dryden and Lee. 
2. To torment; to haraſs. 

Th' apoſtate angel, though in pain, 

Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep deſpair, Milt. 
3. To haraſs by exaction. 

The landlords there ſhamefully rack their tenants, 
exacting of them, beſides his covenants, what he 
pleaſeth. Spenſer. 

The commons haſt thou rack'd ; the clergy's bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shat:ſpeare. 

He took poſleſſion of his juſt eſtate, 

Nor ;ac&'d his tenants with increaſe of rent. Dryd. 
4. To ſcrew ; to force to performance. 

They racking and ſtretching fcripture further 
than by God was meant, are drawn into ſund:y 
inconveniencies. Hockore 

The wiſeſt among the heathens racted their wits, 
and caſt about every way, managing every little 


And critical {kill to aftail them, if poſſible, and to 
wreſt them out of our hands. Waterland. 
. To ſtretch; to extend. | 

Nor have I money nor con:modity 
To raiſe a preſent ſum ; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do, 


4 


af 


16. To defecate; 


That ſhall be racÞ'd even to the uttermoſt. Shak. 


/ 


R AD 


to draw off f 

r 
lees. I know not whence this mandy, 
derived in this ſenſe; ein, Ceres, 
11 


clear, pure, whence our w 
this 1s perhaps of the ſame 
It is common to draw wine or b 
N Rer fro 
which we call racking, whereby it I Ne 
much ſooner. "3s 
Some roll their caſk about the cel 
with the lees, and, after a few days refort}o, 
racł it off. WM... 
| 1: rr, 
Rack-RENT. #. . [rack ang 2 
Rent raiſed to the uttermoſi. 
Have poor families been rulned by ract.. . 
paid for the lands of the church? Swiſt' 5 
RaCK-RENTER. 2. /. [rack and „. 
One who pays the uttermoſt rent. 
Though this be a quarter of hi; yearly incege 
and the publick tax takes away one hundred; 1. 
this infiuences not the yearly. rent of the |; 
which the rack-renter or undertenant pays. Ii 
d 3.3% 
RA'CKET. 2. J. [Of uncertain Cerivation; 
M. Caſaubon derives it, after his cul. 
tom, from eie, the daſh of fuftuaic; 
againſt'the ſhore. ] 


1. An irregular clattering noiſe, 
That the tennis court keeper knows bettet 3... 
I, it is a low ebb of linen with thee, when tr. 


Ord to 1%, 
race, 


Ring 
} Fe, 


\ 


if 1207; 


keepeſt not racket there. Sal. fe, 
2. A confuſed talk. In burleſque len. 


guage. | 
Ambition hath removed her lodging, an! Hie 
the next door to faction, where the, deep ſuch 4 
racket, that the whole pariſh is diſturbed and eien 
night in an uproar. e 
3. [Raquette, French.) The infrumen: 
with which players at tennis ſtrike the 
ball. Whence perhaps all the other 
ſenſes. | 
When we have matcht our racke!s to theſe bali, 
We will in France play a ſet, 
Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard, 


4 


| Sbe deltec. 
The body, into which impreſſion is male ether 
can yield backward or it cannot: if it can yied 
backward, then the impreſſion made is a mit on, 
as we ſee a ſtroke with a racks upon a dill 
makes it fly from it. Digty er the Saul. 
He talks much of the motives to do and fr. 
bear, how they determine a reaſonable man, 2: it 
he were no more than a tennis-ball, to be toſſed to 
and fro by the rackets of the ſecond cauſes. 
Bramball ogainſ} Nita. 
Ra'ckinG. 2. /. £ 
Racking pace of a horſe is the ſame as 7 ante, 
only that it is a ſwifter time and a ſhorter 5 
and though it does not rid fo much gro! 
it is ſomething eaſier. Farrier ' Lal. 


RAckoox. 2. /. : 
The rack9:n is a New England animal, Hab! 
badger, having a tail like a fox, being ( 
with a thick and deep furr: it ſezps in tt 
time in a hollow tree, and goes out 2-nights, 4 
the moon ſhines, to feed on the fea fide, to 
it is hunted by dogs. 94 5 


[RA CV. 2%. [perhaps from rajz, Spi, 


a root.] Strong; flavorous; talling 0 
the ſoil. . 

Rich racy verſes in which we 5 

The oil, from which they come, tate, W 

ſec, WT 

From his brain that Helicon diſt'l, 8 


Whoſe racy liquor did his offspring fil: SY 
The cyder at firſt is very luſcious, 2 5 . 
more early, it is more racy. Morin? Haſtdi, 
The hoſpitable ſage, in ſign 
Of ſocial welcome, mix d the racy N 
Late from the mellowing caſk reſtor d to le Phe 
By ten long years refin'd, and roſy b 
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RAD 


1 ved, and rad, differing only in dialect, 
N aue as Conrad, powerful or ſkilful in 
AP *thelred, a noble counſellor ; Rodbert, 
—_— for counſel 3 Eubulus and T hraſybulus 
eee the ſame ſenſe Gibſon. 


Ra“DDOCk, Or ruddeck, u. J. A bird; 
the red breaſt. 


The raddock would, 

With charitable bill, bring thee all this. SO 
Rapiaxce. J u. J. [radiare, atin. ) 
Ra blax cv. g Sparkling luſtre; glitter. 
# By the facred dee * 

1 operations o , 
He 2 my paternal care. Shakeſpcare. 
W h-ther there be not too high an apprehenſion 
above its natural radiancy, 1s not without juſt 
d ubt; however it be granted a very ſplendid gem, 
and uhofe ſparkles may ſomewhat rclemble the 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurse 
The Son 
Cut with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd 
Of majotty divine. 


glances of Bre. 


Milton. 
er lurpatling the ſun in its greateſt radiancy. 
ET s Burnet. 

Ri DlanT. adj. [radians, Lat.] Shin- 
ing; brightly ſparkling ; emitting rays. 


> 


There was a ſun of gold radiant upon the top, 
ard before, a ſmall cherub of gold with wings diſ- 


played. Bacon. 
Mark what radiant Rate ſhe ſpreads, 

In circle round her ſhining throne, 
Shooting her beams like filver threads, 

This, this is the alone. Milten's Arcades. 


Virtue could ſce to do what virtue would 
By ber own radiant light, though ſun and moon 
Vers in the flat ſea ſunk. Milton. 
I ce the warlike hoſt of heaven, 

Radiant in glitt'ring arms and beamy pride, 

Go forth to ſuccour truth below. Milton. 
70 RA DIATE. v. z. [radio, Lat.] To 
emit rays; to ſhine; to ſparkle. 

Though with wit and parts their poſſeſſors could 
terer engage God to ſend forth his light and his 
truth: yet now that revelation hath diſcloſed them, 
and that he hath been pleaſed to make them 
rediate in his word, men may recolle& thoſe ſcat- 
tered divine beams, and kindling with them the 
picks proper to warm our affections, enflame holy 
zeal, Boyle. 

Light radiates from luminous bodies directly to 
cur eyes, and thus we fee the ſun or a flame; or 
tis refieRed from other bodies, and thus we ſee a 
man or a picture. Locke. 
N DIATED. adj. [radiatus, Lat.] Adorn- 
ed with rays. 

The radiated head of the phœnix gives us the 
_ aKining of a paſſage in Auſonius. Addiſon. 
NIA“ TIox. 2. J. [radiatio, Latin; ra- 
diation, F rench.] | 
. deamy luſtre ; emiſſion of rays. 

e have. perſpective houſes, where we make 
crmonftrations of all lights and radiations, and of 
al c:0urs, Bacon. 

Should I fay I iv'd darker than were true, 

Your radiaticy can all clouds ſubdue, 0 

But one; tis beſt light to contemplate you. 

1 Donne. 
2. Emiſſion from a center every way. 

Seund paralleleth in many things with the light, 
er rediation of things viſible. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 

A DICAL. adj. [radical, French ; from 
radi, Latin. 

a Primitive ; original, 
The differences, which are ſecondary, and pro- 


al fgurate and determinate, which inanimate bodies 
. Bacen. 
1 Such a radical truth, that God is, ſpringing up 
together with th y : 
wal nt e eſſence of the ſoul, and previous 
ths otner thoughts, is not pretended to by reli- 
Ay Bentley. f 


Cc d 7 . o A 
© from theſe radical differences, are, plants are 


| RAF 


2. Implanted by nature. 
The emiſſion of the looſe and adventitious moiſ- 
ture doth betray the radical moiſture, and carrieth 


it for company. Bacon. 
If the radical moiſture of gold were ſeparated, 


it might be contrived to burn without being con- 
ſumed. Wilkins. 

The ſun beams render the humours hot, and 
dry up the radical moifture. Arbatbnot. 

3. Serving to origination. | 
RADIcALITY. z. . [from radical.) Ori- 
gination. 

There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphro- 
ditical principles, that contain the radicality and 
power of d-fierent- forras ; thus, in the feeds of 
heat, there lieth obſcurely the ſeminality of dar- 
nel. Brown's Lulgar Errours. 

RA'DICALLY. adv. [from radical.] Ori- 
ginally ; primitively. . 

It is no eaſy matter to determine the point of 
death in inſets, who have not their vitalities ra- 
dically confined unto one part. Hes Vulg. Err. 

Iheſe great orbs thus radically bright, 

Primitive founts, and origins of light 5 
Enliven worlds denz 'd to human fights Prior. 
Ra DICAUN ESS. 2. J. [from radical.] The 

{tate of being radical. 
To RA DICATE. wv. a. [radicatus, from 


radix, Lat.] To root; to plant deeply 
and firmly. 


tranſient gleam of light and warmth, confirm re- 
folutions of good, and give them a durable con- 
ſiſtence in the ſou}. Hammend. 

Nor have we let fall our pen upon diſcourage- 
ment of unbelief, from radicated beliefs, and points 
ot high preſcription. Brown. 

If the object ſtays not on the ſenſe, it makes 
not impreſſion enough to be remembered; but if 
it be repeated there, it leaves pienty enough of 


ledge of the object: in which radicated know- 

ledge, if the memory conſiſt, there would be no 

need of reſerving thoſe atoms in the brain. 
Glarville's Defence. 

Ravica'Tion. n./. [radicaticn, French; 
from radicate.] The act of taking root 
and fixing acep, 

They that were to plant a church, were to deal 
with men of various inclinations, and of different 
habits of fin, and degrees of radicati.n of thoſe ha- 
bits; and to each of theſe ſome proper application 
was to be made to cure their ſouls. Hommond. 

Ra'picLE. z. J. [radicule, French; from 
radix, Lat. 

Radicle is that part of the ſced of a plant, which, 
upon its vegetation, becomes its root. Suincy. 

RA DIS H. x. /. [radic, Sax. radis, raifort, 
French; raj hanus, Lat.] A root. Miller. 

RADIUS. u. /. [ Latin. ] 

1. The ſemi-diameter of a circle, 

2. A bone of the fore-arm, which accom- 
panies the ulna from the elbow to the 
wriſt. : 

To Rare. v. a. To ſweep; to huddle; 
to take haſtily without diſtinction. 

Their cauſes and effects I thus raf up together. 

Carew. 

To Ra'rFLE. v. z. [roffer, to ſnatch, 
French.] To caſt dice for a prize, for 

which every one Jays down a ſtake. 

Letters from Hampſtead give me an account, 
there is a late inſtitution there, under the name of 
a raffling ſhop. Tatler. 


Ra"FFLE. z. J. [rafle, French; from the 
verb.] A ſpecies of game or Jottery, 
in which many ſtake a ſmall part of the | 
value of ſome ſingle thing, in conſidera- 


| tion of a chance to gain ut, 
6. 


Meditation will radicate theſe ſeeds, fix the 


thoſe images behind it, to ſtrengthen the know- 


1 


RAG 


The toy, brought to Rome in the third trinmph 
of Pompey, being a pair of tables for gaming, 
made of two precious ſtones, three foot broad, and 
four foot long, would have made a fine raffic. 

| Arbuthnot on Ciins. 
Rar. 2. J. [probably from ratis, Lat.] 

A frame or float made by laying pieces 

of timber croſs each other. 

Where is that ſon 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft ? Shakeſp. 
Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 

And form a raft, and build the riſing ſhip. "Pepe. 
RaFr. part. paſſ. of rea ve or ra. Sgenſer. 

Torn; rent. 

RA FT ER. 2. J. [pzpren, Saxon; rafter, 
Dutch; corrupted, ſays Junius, from 
roof tree.] The ſecondary timbers of 
the houſe; the timbers which are let into 
the great beam. ; 

The rafters of my body, bone, 
Being ftill with you, the muſcle, ſinew, and vein, 
Which tile this houſe, will come again. 
Shepherd, 

I truſt thy honeſt offer'd courteſy, - 

Which oft is ſooner found in lowly ſheds 

With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls. Miltoæ. 

On them the Trojans caſt 
Stones, rafters, pillars, beams, Denham, 
By Donaus, king of Egypt, when he fled from 
his brother Rameſes, the wie of ſhipping was firſt 
brought among the Grecians, WhO before that time 
knew no other way of croſſing their narrow ſcas, 

but on beams or raftcrs tied to one another. Heyly n. 

From the Eaft, a Belgian wind 
His hoftile- breath through the dry rafters ſent ; 
The flames impell'd. Dryden, 
The roof began to mount aloft, 

Aloft roſe every beam and rafter, | 

The heavy wall climb'd flowly after. Swifts Miſc. 
Ra'FTERED. adj. [from raſter.] Built 

with rafters. 

No rafft red roofs with dance and tabor ſound, 

No noon-tide bell invites the country round. Ye. 
RAG. ». J. [Þpacode, torn, Sax. ge.] 
1. A piece of cloth torn from the reit ; a 

carter. 

| Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers toſt, 

And flutter'd into rags. Milton. 

Rags are a great improvement of chalky lands. 
Aoriimers 
2. Any thing rent and tattered ; worn out 
clothes: proverbially, mean dreſs. 
Fathers that wear rugs, N 
Do make their children blind; 
But fathers that bear bags, 
Shall ſce their children kind. Shak;/p. King Lear. 
They tooke from me 
Both coate and cloake, and all things that might be 
Grace in my habit; and in place, put on 
Theſe tatter'd rags. Chapman. 
Worn like a cloth, 
Gnawn into rag: by the devouring moth. Sandys. 
Content with poverty, my ſoul I arm; 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 
Dryden 


Donne. 


3. A fragment of dreſs. 
He had firſt matter ſeen undreſt ; 
He took her naked all alone, 
Before one rag of form was on. 


RaGamu'rFrin. 2. J. [from rag and I 
know not what elſe. ] 
fellow.” 


I have led my ragæmuffins where they were 
pepper d; there's not three of my hundred and 
fitty left alive; and they are for the town's end 
to beg during life. 

Shall we brook that paltry ats 
And feeble ſcoundrel, Hudibras, 

With that more paltry ragam:/r, 
Ralpho, vapouring and huffing ? ILudibr as. 

Attended wich a crew of ragamuſſins, the broke 


into 


Hudibras.. 


A paltry mean 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IVA 
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RAG 


nto his 
Do ſet it on fire. 
Rags. 1. J. [rage, French.) 
1. Violent anger; vehement fury. 
This tiger-foct d rage, when it ſhail find 
The hn of un ſcann d ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to's heels. SHH. Coriolanus. 
Deſire not 
T allay my ræges and revenges with 
Your colder reaſons. Shakeſpeare. 
Argument more heroick than the rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia diſeſpous'd. Milton. 
Torment and loud lament and furious rage. 
Milton. 
Vehemence or exacerbation of any 
thing painful. 


The party hurt, who hath been in great reg 
of pain, till the weapon was re-anointed. F n. 
Tie rape of thirit and hunger now ſuppreſt. 


Pepe. 


ouſe, turned all things topſy-turvy,* and 
Swift. 


3. Enthuſiaſm ; rapture. 
Who brouglit green poeſy to her perfect age, 
And made that art which was a rage. Cre. 
4. Eagerneſs; vehemence of mind: as, 
a rage of money getting. 
You purchate | pain with all that joy can give, 
And die of nothing but a rage to live. Pope. 
Then may his ſoul its free- born vage enjoy, 
Give deed to will, and ev'ry pow'r employ. Harte. 
Te RAGE. v. n. [from the noun.] 


1. To be in fury; to be heated with ex- 


ceſſive anger. 
Wine is a mocker, ſtrong drink is raging; and 
whoſoever is deceived thereby, is not wile. Prev. 
Why do the heathen rage“ Ploim ii. 1. 
At this he inly rag d, and as they talk'd, 
3 him into the midriff, Milt in. 
To ravage ; to exerciſe fury. 
Heart- rending news, 
That death ſhould licenſe have to rage among 
The fair, the wiſe, the virtuous. Waller. 
3. To act with miſchievous impetuoſity. 
The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall 
juſtle one againſt another, ſeem like torches, and 
run like the lightenings. Nahum, ii. 4. 
The madding wheels of brazen chariots rag d. 
MNision. 
After theſe waters had raged on the earth, they 
began to leſſen and ſhrink, and the great fluctua- 
tions of this deep being quieted by degrees, the 
waters retired, Burnet. 
Ra'GEFUL. adj. [rage and Fast. Fu- 


rious; violent. 

This courteſy was worſe than a baſtinado to 
Zetmane ; ſo that again with rag! eyes ſhe bad 
him defend himſelf ; for no leſs tian his life would 
anſwer it. Sidiey, 

A popular orator may repreſent vices in ſo formi- 
dable appearances, and let out each virtue in fo ami- 
able a form, that the cove:ous perton ſhall ſcatter 
moſt liberally his beloved idol, wealth, and the 
rageful perſon ſhall find a calm. Hammond. 

Ra“ ED. adj. from rag. 
1. Rent into tatters. 

How elike a prodigal, 
The ſcarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugz'd and embraced by the ftrumnet wind 
How like the prodigal doch ſhe n 


With over- weather” d ribs and rapged fails, 
Lean, rent, and begzar'd by the ſtrumpet wind. 
Sh bak ca- c 


As I go in this ragged tattered coat, J am hunte 
away from the old woman's door by every batking 


ES.  ArGuthbnia. 


. Uneven ; conſiſting of parts almoſt diſ- 
ited; 
The earl of Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to be 
ſeen pourtrayed i: their church ſteeple, Carew. 
That ſome whirlwind bear 
'Untoa ragged, feartul, hanging rock, 


Ra"cworT. 2. J. [rag and wwort.] A 


T RAIL. v. a. [from the noun.] 


And bro it thence into the raging ſeas Shakeſp. | 


R A1 


The moon appears, when looked upon with a 
good glaſs, rude and ragged. © Burnet. 
3. Dreſſed in tatters. | | 
Since noble arts in Rome have no ſupport, 
And ragged virtue not a friend at court. Dryden. 
4. Rugged; not ſmooth. 
The wolf would barter away a ragged coat and 
a raw-boned carc:fe, for a ſmooth fat one. L Eſer. 
What ſhepherd owns thoſe regged ſheep? Dryd. 
Ra"GGEDNESS., 2./. [from raxged.] WE 
of being dreſſed in tatters. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ftorm ! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed ſides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs defend you? 
Shakeſtieares 
RAO GLT. adv. [from raging.) With 
vehement fury. 
RaGrman. 1. J. [rag and man.] One 
who deals in rags. . 
RAGOUTT. u. . | French.] Meat ſtewed 
and highly ſeaſoned, 
To the ſtage permit 
Nagtuts for Tereus or Thyeſtes dreſt, 
Tis taſk enough for thee t' expoſe a Roman feaſt, 


Dryden. 
No fiſh they reckon comparable to a rageut of 
11.215, Addiſcns 


When art and nature join, th' effect will be 
Some nice ragout, or charming fricaſy. King. 


plant. Miller. 
Ra"csToONE. 2. J. [rag and fone. ] 
1. A ſtone ſo named from its breaking in 
a ragged, uncertain, irregular manner. 
Woodward on Foſſils. 
The ſtone with which they ſmooth the 
edge of a tool new ground avg left 
ragged. 
RAIL. 3. /. riegel, German, |] 
1. A croſs beam fixed at the ends 1 in two 
upright poſts, 

If you make another ſquare, and alſo a tennant 
on each untennanted end of the ſtiles, and another 
morteſs on the top and bottom rails, you may put 
them together, Moxon. 

A ſeries of poſts connected with beams, 

by which any thing is incloſed: a pale 

is a ſeries of ſmall upright poſts riſing 

above the croſs beam, by which they are 

connected: a rail is a feries of croſs 

beams ſupported with poſts, which do 
not riſe much above it. 

A man upon a high place without rails, is ready 
to fall, Bacon. 

A large ſquare table for the commiſſioners, one 
ſide being ſufficient for thoſe of either party, and 
a ie for others which went round. Clarende n. 

3. A kind of bird. | 

Of wild birds Cornwall hath quail, 2, partridge 

and pheaſant. Car: ro Survey « / Corn: wall, 

4. [pxle, Saxon.} A woman's upper 
garment. This is preſerved only in the 
word aightratl. 


1. To encloſe with rails. 

Ihe hand is ſquare, with four rounds at the cor- 
ners; this ſhould firſt have been planched over, 
and railed about with ballitters. Carew. 

As the churchyard ouglit to be divided from 
other profane places, ſo it ought to be fenced in 
and „. 211d. Ay. tire 

Sir Roger has given a handſome lair cloth, 
1 railed in the communion- table. Aadiſon. 

. To range in a line. 

They were brought to London all raiſed in ropes, 

like a team of horſes in a cart, and were executed 


3. I. Raixs, The water falls fron ® 


RAT 
7 RAIL. V. u. [railler, French; „n, 
Dutch.] To uſe inſol "Abate, 
inlolent and reproxy. 
ful language; to ſpeak to, or to ; 
tion in opprobrious terms; ee 
with on, now commonly with 7. * 
Your huſband is in his old lune; Aga] 
rails againit all married mankind curſ SY 
daughters. 3 ; nt 
What a monſtrous fellow art thoy 75 
rail en one, that is neither known of th hs 
knows thee. 891 ths 
Till thou eanſt rail the ſeals from off f. . 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak Jo! os 


Fart, 


Shak-; 10 r. 


He tript me behind; m. inſy 


rail'd 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of: wang 


being dow 


J.. 


That wo: -thied him. Shekeſpear; King I; 
Angels bring not railing . wi _ rity 
1 of 2 Peter, i 
The plain tne foreſts doth d ain: gh 
The foreſts rail upon the plain. Dias 
it any is angry, and rails at it, he May — g 
Lic, 


Thou art my blood, where Johnſon has 10 etz 
Where did his wit on Searing ; tix a brand, l 
And ail at arts he did not underſtand ? 

Leibia for ever en me rails, 

To talk of me ſhe never fails, 5 

RAILER. 2. /. [from ral.) 1 0 
inſults or defames by opprobrious ku. 
guage. 

If 1 build my felicity upon my reputation, 1 
as happy as long as the railer will yive me lene, 

South's Sm. 

Let no preſuming impious rai/r tax 


95 


win 
eat 


Creative wiſdom. Tho dunn. T 
RarLLERY.' 2. f. [raillerie, French, God 
Slight ſatire; ſatirical merriment, befo 
Let raillery be without malice or heat, B, Jain , n 

A quotation out of Hudibras thall make then e 
treat with Jevity an obligation wherein their welfar __ 
is concerned as to this world and the net: railry 19g 
of this nature is enough to make the ol ae 
tremble. Addict Falte, as 
Studies employed on low objects ; the ver Fry 


naming of them is ſufficient to turn them into 
raillery. Aid _ 
To theſe we are ſolicited by the cunt | 


the ſubtile, and the rai/leries of the prophaue. 15 , 
: R: ogers' s Sm . Io 
RAITMENT. z. . [for arrainent, from n 
array. ] Veltare; veſtment; clothes Ihe, | 
dreſs; garment. A word now lite whict 
uſed but in poetry. f lege 
His raiments, thong! incan, received handen i 
neſs by the grace of the weare Viale l 
O Protheus, let this habit mare t! Sohn; ate c 
Be thou aſham'd, that! hi ve took upon me alN-N 
Such an immodeſt raim eis. daigfers Water 
Living, both food = aim ut POS Alles le Dy ing fr, 
You are to conſider them as te tervant & Cont 
inſtruments of action, and ſo g thera to % 8. the rajm 
reſt, and alment, that they mey 02 52. wm We io 
healthful to do the duties of a charitab's, 5 bs Raines 


pious life, | 
To RAIN. wv, n. [penian, 
Dutch. 
1˙0 fall in drops from the clouds. 
Like a low- hung cloud, it rair: fo! as 1 
That all at once it falls. Dryden oh 2 
The wind is ſouth-weſt, and the West Y 
1 and like to ruin. 
J'o fall as rain. 1 
The eye marveileth at the Wi, e 
and the heart is aſtoniſhed at the = Sie of 


Saxon; e. 


They fat them down to nee; Pr , 
Rain'd at their eyes, but hi nk winds role 15 ng 


Mele 
4 U It 
% 


„To for 
Vor, 


clouds. That 


ſome at Londen, and the reſt at divers places. Bac. | 


* 


That which ſerves for gain/ 
And follows but for _ 5 = 
f k when it begins , 
A hes ths in the ſtorm. Shakeſp. King Laar. 
To Rain v.a. To pour down as rain. 
* A, pet Bod a 
It rain d down fortune, ſhow'ring 2 
Rain ſaerificial whiſp'rings in his ear, : 
had famiſh'd, had not Gd 
We de heav'n 5 Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Rain, z. J. [hen, Saxon. ] The moiſture 


that falls from the clouds, | 
When ſhall we three meet again, 


thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
N ſtrange rains, hails, and ſhowers were they 


rſecuted. 
2 The loſt clouds pour 
jato the ſea an uſeleſs ſhowir, 
And the vext ſailors curſe the rain, 
For which poor farmers pray'd in vain. 


tering the cold, it be condenſed into clouds, 
deſcends in drops. 


iris; the ſemicircle of various colours 


which appears in ſhowery weather. 
Caſting of the water in a moſt cunning manner, 
makes a perfect rainbao, not more pleaſant to the 
eve than to the mind, ſo ſenſibly to ſee the proof 
c the heavenly iris. h Sidney. 
Fo add another hue unto the rainbow. Shakeſp. 
The rairb:w is drawn like a nymph with large 
winzs difpread in the form of a ſemicircle, the 
feathers of ſundry colours. Peacham. 
They could not be ignorant of the promiſe of 
God never to drown the world, and the rainbegv 
before their eyes to put the in mind of it. Brown. 
This rainb;20 never appears but where it rains 
in the ſun-ſhine, and may be made artificially by 
ſpouting up water, which may break aloft, and 
ſcatter into drops, and fall down like rain; for the 
ſun, ſhining upon theſe drops, certainly cauſes the 
bow to appear to a ſpectator ſtanding in a true poſi - 
tion to the rain and ſun: this bow is made by re- 
traftica of the ſun's light in drops of falling rain. 
| Newton, 
The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
Ard forms a rainbo2v of alternate rays. Pope. 
Gay reinbrao ſilks her mellow charms infold, 
And nought of Lyce but herſelf is old. Young. 
Rar x DER. 2. J. [Pnanap, Sax. rangi- 
fer, Latin.] A deer with large horns, 
which, in the northern regions, draws 
ledges through the ſnow. 
Ratings, z. ,. [from rainy.] The 
{ate of being ſhowery. 
Ralx-WATER. z. J. [rain and water.) 
Water not taken from ſprings, but fall- 
ing from the clouds. 5 
Court holy water in a dry houſe, is better than. 
vie rarevater out o' doors. Shake ſpe King Lear. 
We took diſtilled rain-wwater. Kyle. 
R.i7-2vater is to be preferred before ſpring- vater. 
Mortimer. 
adj. [from rain.] Showery; 


Relay, 
wet. 

Our 
With 


A 


ez7nefs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd, 
rainy marching in the painful field. Shakeſp. 
0 continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a 
Ty Tin woman, are alike, a xxvIi. 18. 
lob. . a. [, Swediſn; reiſer, 
Duniſh.] | 

5 10 uſt; to heave, 

e elders went to raiſe him up from the earth. 


Fuch al. 
Sg alk as no twelve bards could raiſe, 
Live ir wa 7 as © A 8 
ling bards of theſe degen'rate days. 
Pope. 


Vor. II. 


Make ſacred even his ttirrop. Shak. Timon of Atb. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Wiſdom xvi. 16. : 


Waller. | 
Nate is water by the heat of the ſun divided into þ 
very ſmall parts aſcending in the air, till encoun- | 
and | 
: Ray. q 
RAT OW. 2. J. [rain and bow. ] The 


2 Sam. xi. 


R ATI 


13. To erect; to build up. NET 
Take his carcaſe down from the tres, caſt it at 
the entering of the gate, and raiſe thereon a heap of 


ſtones. | Joſbua, viii. 
4. To exalt to a ſtate more great or illuſ- 
trious. | 


theleſs are far from the ability to raiſe and amplify 
an eftate. h E542 
3 Thou fo pleas'd, | 
Canſt raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt 
; Ofunion. | : Milton. 
'5. To amplify ; to enlarge. 
; That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fieſſi, 
To raiſe. my fortunes. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
6. To increaſe in current value. 

The plate pieces of eight were 7ai/ce three-pence 
in the piece. Tem ple's Miſcellanics. 
7. To elevate; to exalt. 

b The Perſians gazing on the ſun, 


—— >= 


ſhone 
But as his pow'r was known, their thoughts were 
rait d, . 
And ſoon they worſhipp'd what at firſt they prais'd. 
wen {| | ; Prior. 
8. To advance; to promote; to prefer. 
This gentleman came to be raiſed to great titles. 
Clarenden. 


r —_— 


9. To excite; to put in action. 
He raiſeth the ſtormy wind. Palm, cvii. 28. 
He might taint 
Th' animal ſpirits, that from pure blood ariſe, 
Thence raiſe diſtemper d thoughts. Milton. 
Gods encountering gods, Jove encouraging thera 


bs. 


* 


with his thunders, and Neptune raifing his tem- 
peſts. 5 Pope. 

10. To excite to war or tumult; to {tir 
U 


Le firſt rais'd head againſt uſurping Richard. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
They neither found me in the temple diſputing 
with any man, neither raiſing up the people. Acts. 
ZEneas then employs his pains 
In parts remote to raiſe the Tuſcan ſwains. Dryden. 
11. To rouſe; to ſtir up. 
They ſhall not awake, nor be raiſed out of their 
ſleep. Job. 
12. To give beginning to: as, he raiſed 
the family. 
13. To bring into being. 
One hath ventur'd from the deep to raiſe 


New troubles. Million. 
God vouchſafes to rajſe another world 
From him. Milton. 


14. To call into view from the ſtate of 
ſeparate ſpirits. | 
The ſpirits of the deceaſed, by certain ſpells and 
infernal ſacrifices, were raiſed. Sandys's Fourncy. 
Theſe are ſpectres the underſtanding rails to 
itſelf, to flatter its own lazineſs. Locle. 
15. To bring from death to life. 
He was delivered for our offences, and raiſid 
again for our juſtification. Romans, ive 25. 
It is fown in diſhonour, it is rajjed in glory; it 
is ſown in weakneſs, it is 2 in power. 
1 Corinthians, xv. 23. 
16. To occaſion; to begin. 
Raiſe not a falſe report. Excdus, xxlii. 1. 
The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted 
over the dead bodies from Memphis, was made by 
the Greeks to be the ferryman of hell, and ſolemn 
ſtories raiſcd after him. N Brown. 
Wantonneſs and pride 
Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace. Milt. 
17. To ſet up; to utter loudly. 
All gaze, and all admire, and raiſe a ſhouting 
found. Diyden. 
Soon as the prince appears, they raiſe a cry. Dry, 
18. To collect; to obtain a certain ſum. 
Britain, once defpis'd, can raiſe 


To ſet vpright : as, be raiſed a maſt 


1 Counſellors may manage affairs, which never- 


acen. 


Admir'd how high 'twas plac'd, how bright it 


R A R 

1 ſhould not thus be bound, 3 

If I had meins, and could but rajſe fire pound. 

bh G ay: 

19. To collect; te afſemble ; to levy; 

/ © - He out of ſmalleſt things could without end 

{ Have rais'd inceilant armies. | Milton. 

20. To give riſe to. | | 

5 Higlier argument — 
Remains, ſuſhcient of itſelf to raiſe 


4 


That name, unleſs years damp my wing. Ailton. 
21. To procure to be bred or propagated: 
as, he raiſed ſheep; he rai/ed wheat 
| where none grew beſfo ne. 
22 To rai/e is, in all its ſenſes, to- elevate 
from low to high, from mean to illuſ- 
trious, from obſcure to famous, or to 
do ſomething that may be by an eaſy 
figure referred to local elevation. 
23. To RAISE paſte. To form paſte into 
ies without a diſh, 
Miſs Liddy can dance a jig, and raife pate. 
N pect᷑ator. 
Rai'seR. 2. . [from raiſe.] He that 
raiſes. | 
And drinke the dark-deepe water of the ſpring, 
Bright Arethuſa, the moſt nouriſhing | 
Raiſer of heards. | Chapmans 
Then ſhall ſtand up in his eſtate a raiſer of taxes. 
: : Daniel, xi 
They that are the firft raiſers of their houſes, are 
moſt indulgent towards their children. Bacen. 
He that boaſts of his anceſtors, the founders and 
raiſers of a family, doth confeſs that he hath leſs 
virtue. Taylor. 
Raiſer of human kind ! by nature caſt, 
Naked and helpleſs. Tbemſon s Autumn. 
RalsIx. z. J. [racemus, Latin; raiſing 
French. ] Re | 
Raiſins are the fruit of the vine ſuffered to re- 
main on the tree till perfectly ripened; and then 
dried: grapes of every kind, preſerved in this 
manner, are called rai/ins,. but thoſe dried in the 
ſun are much ſweeter and pleaſanter than thoſe 
dried in ovens; they are called jar raiſius, from 
their being imported in earthen jars. Hill. 
Dried grapes or raiſins, boiled in a convenient 
proportion of water, make a ſweet liquor, which 
being betimes diſtilled, affords an oil and ſpirit 
much like the raifins themſelves. Boyle. 
RAK E. 2. J. [raftrum, Latin; pace, Sax. 
racche, Dutch. ] | | 
1. An inſtrument with teeth, by which 
the ground 1s divided, or light bodies 
are gathered up. ; * 
At Midſummer down with the brembles and 
bdralces, | 
And after abroad with thy forkes and thy rakes» 
| : Tuſſer. 
O that thy bounteous deity wou'd pleaſe 
To guide my rake upon the'chinking found 
Of ſome vaſt treaſure hidden under ground. Dryd. 
He examines his face in the ſtream, combs his 
ruetul locks with a rake. Garths 
2. { Racaille, French, the low rabble ; or 
rekel, Dutch, a worthleſs cur dog.] A 
looſe, diſorderly, vicious, wild, gay, 


—_— 


pleaſure. 
The next came with her ſon, who was the 
greateſt rake in the place, but ſo much the mother's 
darling, that ſhe left her huſband for the ſake of 
this graceleſs youth. | Aadiſon. 
Rakcs hate ſober grave gentlewomen. Arbuthnot. 
| Men, ſome to bus'neſs, ſome to pleaſure take, 
But ev'ry woman is at heart a rakes Popes 
The-fire ſaw ſmiling his own virtues wake; 
The mother begg'd the bleſſing of a rakes Pape. 


To dance at -publick places, that fops and rak:s 
might admire the fineneſs of her ſhape, and the 
beauty of her motions. p ; 


Law. 


As ample ſums, as Rome in Cætar's days. A, Luth. 


3 L 


To 


thoughtleſs fellow; a man addicted to 
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RA K 
To Raxe. v. a. . [from the noun ] 


4. To gather with a rake. 


Mow barlie, and rake it, and ſet it on cocks. 
Tuſſer. 


Harrows iron teeth ſhalt every where 
Rake helmets up. 
If it be ſuch a precious jewel as the world takes | 
it for, yet they are forced to rake it out of dung- | 
hills; and accordingly the _ gives it a value 


ſuitable to its extract. * 
2. To clear with a rake. 
As they rake the green appearing ground, 
The ruſſet hay-cock riſes. .; Themfon. | 


3. To draw together by violence. 
An eager deſire to rale together whatſoever 
might prejudice or any way hinder the c:edit of 
apocryphal books, hath cauſed the collectors pen 
' G to run as it were on wheels, that the mi ind, 
which ſhould guide it, had no leiſure to think. 
Heer, 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! 
How, i' th' name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together? Shak. Henry VIII. 
A ſport” more formidable 


Had rat'd together village rabble. Hedibras. 
Jll-gotten goods are Iquandered away with as | 
little conſcience as they were raked together. L* Eftr. 
4. To ſcour; to ſearch with eager and 
vehement diligence. 
The ſtateſman rakes the town to find a * Lin 
wift. 
5. To heap together and cover. To 8 
the fire is ſtill uſed. 
Niere i' th' ſands 
Thee I'll ol up, the poſt unſanRified 
Of murth'rous lechers.. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The blazing wood may to the eye ſeem great, 
But tis the fire vad up that has the heat; | 
And keeps it long. Suc lin . 


To RAK E. v. 2. 
1. To ſearch; to grope. It has always 
an idea of coarſeneſs or noiſomeneſs. 
. If you hide-the crown 
\'By'n in your hearts, there will he rake for t. Shak. 
It is as offenſive, as to rake into a dunghill. 


Scut h. 
Another finds the way to dye in grain; 
Or for the golden ore in rivers rates, 
Then melts the mals. Dryden's Perſi he 


One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated 
words, which are never to be revived, but when 
found or ſigniſicancy is wanting. Dryden. 
After having made eſſays into it, as they do for 
| coal in England, they rake into the moſt promiſing 
Parts. - Addiſ. n. 
2. To paſs with violence. | 
When Pas hand reached him to take, 
The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down : 
Pas could not ſtay, but over him did rake, 
And crown'd the earth with his firſt touching 
EN crown. Sidney. 
The Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chaſe - guns through our ſterns they 
ſend. Dryden. 


RAK ER. 2. /. [from rake.] One that 


'rakes, 
RAKEHELL. z./. [Of this word the 
etymology is doubtful: as it is now 
written, it is apparently derived from 
rake and hell, and may aptly repreſent a 
wretch whoſe life is paſſed in places of 
lewdneſs and wickedneſs : Sinner de- 
rives it from rataille, Fr. the rabble; 
Junius, from rebel, Dutch, a mongrel 
dog.] A wild, worthleſs, diſſolute, de- 
bauched, ſorry fellow. 
Out of the frie of theſe ralebell horſe- boys, grow- 
ing up in knavery and villany, are their kern ſup- 
plied. S penſcr. 


May's Hirgil's Georgicks. i 


RAM 


Exeter, ſaid in ſport, that the king of ratebells was 
landed in the Weſt, and that he hoped now to fee | 
him. Bacon. 
A xalebell of the town, whoſe character is ſet 

off with exceſſive prodigality, prophaneneſs, in- 
temperance, and luſt, is rewarded with a lady of 
great fortune to repair his own, which his vices |. 

had almoft ruined. SH. 
Ra"kEHELLY. adj. from rakehell.] Wild; 
diſſolute. 

I ſcorn the ratebelly rout of our ragged rhimers, 
which without learning boat, without judgment | 
jangle, and without reaſon rage and foam. Spenſer. 

No breaking of windows or glaſſes for ſpight, 
And ſpoiling the goods for a rakebelly prank. 

Ben Jonſon. 
R KISH. adj, [from rod Looſe ; ;| 


| lewd; diſſolute. 

There ſeldom can be pecul: arity in 510 love of | 
a ragt 75 heart. Clar i qu. 
To RALLY. v. a. [rallier, French.] | 
1. To put diſordered or diſperſed forces | 


into order. 

With rallicd arms to by what _ be yet 
Regain'd in heav'n. ' Miſter, 

Publick arguing ſerves to wher the wits of 
hereticks; and by ſhewing weak parts of their 
doctrines, prompts them to rally all their fophiſtry 
to fortify them with fallacy. Decay of Pict; 

Luther deters men from ſolitarineſs; but ; 
does not mean from a ſober ſolitude, that rut/i-s 
our ſcattered ſtrengths, and prepares us againſt any 
new encounters from without. | Artcrlury. 


[ Railler, French. ] To treat with flight 
e to treat with ſatirical merri- 


ment. 
Honeycomb TH not lived a month, for theſe 
' forty years, out of the fmoke of London, and ra!lics 
me upon a country life. Addiſon's Spectator. 
If after the reading of this letter, vou find your- 
ſelf 1 in a humour rather to rally and ridicule e, than 
to comfort me, I defire you wou!d throw it into 
the fire. Audiſon. 
Strephon had long confelr's his am rous pain, 
Which gay Corinna rally”, 'd with diſdain. Cay. 
o RA LL v. . 1 
1. To come together in a Nuriy, 
If God ſhould ſhew this perverſe, man a new 
heaven and a new earth, ſpringing out of nothing, 
he might ſay, that innumerable parts of matter 
chanced juſt then to rally together, and to form 
2 * es into this new world. Tilluf tte 
To come again into order, 
The Giecians. raily, and their pow'rs unite ; 
With fury charge us.  Dryden's * 
3. To exerciſe ſatirical merrimeat. 


Rau. z./. [nam, Saxon; ram, Dutch, ] 
1. A male ſheep; in ſome provinces, a 


tu 
Fre ewes, being rank, turned to the rams. Shak. 
An old ſheep-whiſtling rogue, a ram tender. 
Sh, rhe] care. 
Much like a well growne bel- weather, or feltred 
ram he ſhews. Chapman. 
You may draw the bones of a ram's head hung 
with ſtrings of beads and tibbands. Peaclam. 
A ram their off ring, and a ram their meat. 


Dryden. 


— 


— 


Aries, the vernal ſign. 
The ram having paſs'd the ſea, ſerenely ſhines, 
And leads the year. Creech*s Manilius. 
3- An inſtrument with an iron head to 


batter walls. 
Let not the piece of virtue, 
Which is ſet as the cement of our love, 
Jo keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
The fortreſs of it. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any 
rams or engines of war did caſt own ericho, gave 
a fierce aflault again the walls. 2 Mac. Xii. 15 


* 


To Ram. v. a. {from the noun. ] 


* 
— 


R A M 


1. To drive with violence, 


as wit 
tering ram. a | but, 
Ram thou thy faithful tiein $1 
4 n 4 E 
That long time have been bar 2 * . 
| Having no artillery nor engines, ang fu. "Peary, 
he could do no good by ramming-winh wy þ that 
ber, he ſet one of the gates on fire, , 2 * 
The charge with bullet, or paper 
a 1 : 
- ſtopped, or with powder Pals nes 4 8 5 
maketh no great difference in the dne: tk 
report. Bains ! 121 2 
þ Here W people roll in oa balls # 
now, whic ey rem tozether 
the ſun-ſhine. 04 68a 22 _ 


2. To fill with an 


_ gether, 
As when that deviliſh iron engine 13g eht 
In deepett hell, and fram'd by furtes kill, 
With windy nitre and quick ſulphur frog, 
And. ramm'd with bullet round ordain's t. Kill 


Stents ; 


y thing Woven r * 


He that proves the King, 
To him will we prove loyal; til! that time, 
Have we ranm'd up our gates againſt the u. nll, 
Sil. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder 
rammed the mouth, but the citizens male! coy 
ter mipe. | hy Ward, 
This into hollow engines, long and round, 
Thick ramr'd, at th' other bore with touch of fe 
Dilated and infuriate, hall ſend torch, 
Such implements of miichiief, a3 fal d. h 
Io pieces. Mita $ F. rad. 
A ditch drawn between two parallel furtons, he 
*filled with ſome ſound materials, and ! 7g 
make the foundation ſolid. Ain ty 


Ra'MacE. n. J. {from ramus, Lii:,] 


Branches of trees. 
To Ra'MAGE. v. . See To Ruuuack. 


To RA MBLE. v. z. [raumelen, Dutch, 
to rove Jooſely in luſt; raub, Swecih, 
to rove. ] To rove looſely and irregu- 


larly ; to wander. 
Shame contracts the ſpirits, fixes the ran!!:;; 
of fancy, and gathers the man into himfclf, Sill. 
He that is at liberty to r2mb/e in perfect dick. 
neſs, what is his liberty better than if driven vp 
and down as a bubble by the wind? Lecks 
Chapman has taken advantage of an inne. 
ſarable length of verſe, notwithſtanding wi.ct, 
there is ſcarce any paraphraſe fo looſe and π r; 
as his. Pt 
Never aſ leave to go abroad, for you wh. 
thoug iht an idle rambling fellow. Sev 
Net his ample ſides *he ram.” 0 9 kr Fs 
Luxuriant ſhoot. Jew 's Ken 


f #7 
RA NHBI. E. x. . from the 5. Wat. 


dering ; irregular excurfion, | 

This conceit 8 us upon the ramble uf 202 

down for relief, tili very wearineſs bring Us al 

to ourielves. ; L Etre 

Coming home after a ſhort Chris“ 4 

I found a le tter ur on my table. We 
She quits che narrow pat th of ſens 

For a dear ramble through impertinence. 

RAMBLER. 7. > / [f tom rangi; F Rover, 


wanderer. 
Says the rambler, we mut c en beat 


10 


* , 
5 * 
* * 
ol 


it ou? 


L Etre Wh 
Ra"mnooze.} 2. J. A drink made ci 
RAMB USE. wine, ale, eggs, 250 


ſogar in the winter time; 0! "of wine 


milk, ſugar, and roſe water in 2 fon 
a. /. , [rameguins, K Fr.) I 


mer time. | 
ö cookery, (mall f ſlices '01 


Ra"veErIN. 
heeſe 
cher 
bread covered with a farce of ©* 


Ra"MEQUINS. 
and eggs. 


Ra MENTS, 1. J. [ramenta, Lat. 1 


5 
2 . 90 
- 


Rant 


The king, when he heard of Perkins's — of 
| 


| ings; ſhavings» 


RAM 


Ravi 
from ramus, 
1. Diviſion or 
the act of b 
By continuation o 
x ts ep gether, 
uments kept together, 3 
— 427786 of ſome ſingle families do à va 

„ Small branches. | 
, Fs ho blood and chyle paſs together through 
PE genius Of the pulmonary artery, they will 
de aul more perfectly mixed; but if a pipe 15 
divided into branches, and tnele again ſubdivided, 
te ed and the white liquors, as they paſs through 
mo yamificationss will be more intimately mixed; 
i o * « A f - 
the more ramifications, the mixture will be the more 
oF : ArZzuthnot. 
[ramifier, French; 
To ſeparate 


11 

ſeparation into 
ranching out. 
f prophane hiſtories or other 
the genealogies and 
ſt ex- 
Hale. 


branches ; 


** 
— 
. 


perfect. 

0; RATMIFV. v. a. | 
ramus and facto, Latin. ] 
into branches. 5 

The mint, grown to have a pretty thick ſtalk, 
with the various and remified roots, which it ſhot 
into the water, pretented a ſpettacle not unpleaſant 


to behold. Boyle. 
. Ra“ Uirr. v. 1. To be parted into 
branches. 


Aſparagus aff-@s the urine with a fœtid ſmell, 
efocially if cut when they are white; when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they loſe this 
quality. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ramurr. u. J. [from ram] 
1. An inſtrument with which any thing is 
driven hard. 

The maſter bricklayer muſt try the founda- 
tons with an iron crow and rammer, to ſec whe- 
ther the foundations are ſound. Moxon. 


2. The ſtick with which the charge is 


forced into the gun. 
A mariner loading a gun ſuddenly, while he 


2nd ſhot the rammer out of his hand. 


RamisH, adj, [from ram.] 
ſcented. 


W:ſeman. 
Strong 


Branchy; conſiſting of branches. 

Which vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems un- 
intelligible, by feigning the particles of air to be 
{{ringy and rams, or rolled up like hoops, or by 
any other means than a repulſive power. Newton. 

A ramus effloreſcence, of a fine white ſpar, 
found hanging from a crutt of like ſpar, at the top 
of an old wrought cavern. M codaoard. 


To RAM. . n. [ramper, French; ram- 
tore, Italian; hempen, Saxon. 
i, To leap with violence. 


Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the tine element, would fiercely 


ramp. Spenſer. 
Out of the thickeſt wood 
A rorping iyon ruſhed ſuddenly, 
Hunting rull greedy after ſavage blood. Spenſer. 


Lucy gaye upon me with their mouth; as a 
renfing and rowing lion. Palm xxil. 13. 
Upon a bull, that deadly bellowed, 


Two horrid lions aut, and ſeiz d, and tugg'd. 


. PR | Chapman. 
; Sporting tue lion ramp'd; and in his paw 
p Dandled the kid. Milton. 


2. Lo climb as a plant. 
i Furniſhed with claſpers and tendrils, they catch 
0d of them, and fo ramping upon trees, they 


. ma unt up to a great height. Ray. 
* Rico, z. J. [from the verb.] Leap; 
q IPring, 

b f Ee is vaulting variable ramps, 

3 d pour deſpight, upon your purſe. Shakeſpeare. 
" 3 The bold Aſcalonite | 
7 - tom his Lon ramp, old warriors tur; d 
5 cin plates vac ks under his heel. Milton: Agon iſt 


was ramming in a cartridge, the powder took fire, 


iel es 1. J. lramißcatien, Fr. 


| 


Ra"rous. adj, [from ramus, Latin.]| 


R A N 
RAMPALLIAN, . . A mean wretch, | 
Not in uſe, 3 


Away you ſcullion, you rampallian, you fuſtila- 
rian. ä TS Shakeſpeare 


Ra"MPANCY. . . from rampant.] Pre- 
valence; exuberance. 
As they are come to this height and ramparcy 
of vice, trom the countenance of their betters, 19 
they have took ſome ſteps in the ſame, that the 
extravagances of the young carry with them the 
approbation of the old. Sguth. 
RA H ANT. adj. rampant, French; from 
ramp. ] | 
1. Exuberant ; overgrowing reſtraint. 
The foundation of this behaviour towards per- 
ſons ſet apart for the fervice of God, can be no- 
thing elſe but atheiim ; the growing rampart? fin 
of the times. , Scath. 
The ſeeds of death grow up, till, like ramp.nt 
weeds, they choak the tender flower of life. Clan. 
2. [In heraldry. | ; 
Rempant is when the lion is reared uy in the 
eſcutcheon, as it were ready to combate with his 
enemy. Ig Peacham. 
If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, -yet 
were it not probable a lion rampant, but couchant 
or dormant. Breaun. 
The lion rampant ſhakes his brinded mane. Mils. 
To RAMPART. } v. a, [from the noun.] 
To Ra'MPIRE. To tortify with ram- 
parts. Not in uſe. 8 
Set but th foot | 
| Againſt our rampir'd gates, and they ſhall ope. 
2 80 a Shabeſpeare. 
The marquis directed part of his forces to m- 
part the gates and ruinous places of the walls. 


Hayward. 
RAMPART. 


Nin | 1. J. [rempart, French. ] 
1. The platform of the wall behind the 


ara pet. . 
2. The wall round fortified places. 

She felt it, when paſt preventing, like a river; 
no rampires being built againſt it, till already it 
have overflowed. Sidney. 

Yo' have cut a way for virtue, which our great 

men 
Held mut up, with all ramparts, for themſelves. 
Ben Jonſon. 
He who endeavours to know his duty, and 
practiſes what he knows, has the equity of God 
to ſtand as a mighty wall or rampart between him 


* 


and damnation for any infirmities. South. 
The ſon of Thetis, rampire of our hoſt, 
Is worth our care to keep. Dryden. 


he Trojans round the place a rampire caſt, 
And paliſades about the trenches plac'd. Dryden. 
No itandards, from the hoſtile ram parts torn, 
Can any future honours give 
To the victorious monarch's name. Prior. 
RAMIONS. 2. J. [rapunculus, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
Rampion is a plant, whoſe tender roots are eaten 
in the fpring, like thoſe of radiſhes. Mortimer. 
RAM SONS. x. /. [allium urfinum Hylveſtre. 
An herb. ale Ainſworth. 


Ran. preterite of run. 
The dire example ran through all the field, 
Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill'd. Add. 


o RAN CH. v. a. { corrupted from ewrench.] 


To ſprain; to injure with violent con- 
tortion. This is the proper ſenſe, 
but, in Dryden, it ſeems to be to tear. 

Againſt a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, 

And ranch'd his hips with one continu'd wound. 
Dryden. 

Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour. 
Garth. 
RA'NCID. adi. [rancidus, Lat.] Strong 

ſcented, * 


4 


RAN 


The oil, with which fiches abound, often turns 
rancid, and lies heavy on the ftomach, and affects 
the very ſweat with a rancid ſmell. Arbuthnite 

RANCIDN ESS. 2. / {from rancid; ran- 

RAN I DIT. g cor, Latin.] Strong 
ſcent, as of old oil. | 

Ra"ncoroUus. adj. [from rancour.] Ma- 
lignant; malicious; ſpiteful in the ut- 
moſt degree. ; 

So flam'd his eyen with rage and rancorous ire. 


Spnſere 
Becauſe I cannot 
Duck with French nod: and apiſh courteſy, 
I mutt be heid a rancorous enemy. Sbaleſpeare. 


The moſt powerful of thefe were Phariſees and 
Sadducees; of whoſe chief doctrines ſome notice is 
taken by the evangeliſts, as well as of their ran- 
corous oppoſition to the gotpet of Chriſt. Meg. 

Ra"nCorovsLY. adv. [from rancerous.] 
Malignantly, 

 RA'NCOUR. 2. /. [ranceenr, old Fr.] 

1. Inveterate malignity ; malice ; ſtedfaſt 
implacability ; ftanding hate. 

His breaſt full of rancor like canker to freat. 


: Tuſſer . 
As two brave knights in bloody fight 
With deadly rancour he enraged found. Spenſer. 


All the way that they fled for very rancour and 
deſpite; in their return, they utterly conſumed and 
waſted whatſoever they had before left unſpoiled. 

Shenſer's State of Ireland. 

Ra»::ur will out, proud prelate; in thy face 
I fee thy fury. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

It iNues from the rancour of a villain, | 


A recreant and moſt degen' rate traitor. Sbateſp. 
OY Such ambuſh | 
Waited with helliſh rancour imminent. Milton, 


No authors draw upon themſelves more diſplea- 
ſure, than thoſe who deal in political matters, which 
is juſtly incurred, conſidering that ſpirit of rancour 
and viruleace, with which works of this nature 
abound. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Preibyterians and their abettors, who can equally 
go to a church or conventicle, or ſuch who bear a 
perſonal rancour towards the clergy. Swift. 

2. Virulence ; corruption. 

For Banquo's iſſue, Duncan have I murther'd;. 
Put ranccur in the veſſel of my peace 
Only for them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Rand. z. J. [rand, Dutch.) Border; 
ſeam : as, the rand F a woman's ſpoe. 
RANDOM. 2. J. [randon, French.] Want 

of direction; want of rule or method; 
chance; hazard; roving motion. 
For, not to ſpeake 
At needy random; but my breath to breake 
In ſacred oath, Ulyſſes ſhall return. Chapman. 
Thy words at random argue inexperience. Milton. 
He lies at randem careleſsly diftus'd, 
With languiſh'd head unpropt, 


As one paſt hope abandon'd. Milton. 
Fond love his darts at random throws, 
And nothing ſprings from what he ſows. Waller. 


The ftriker muſt be denſe, and in its bei? velo- 
city: the angle, which the miſhve is to mount 
by, if we will have it go to its furtheſt random, 
muſt be the half of a right one; and the figure ot 
the miflive muſt be ſuch, as may give ſcope to the 
air to bear it. Digby. 


a lawleſs ſtate of anarchy ; but in time they moved 
for the ſetting up of a king. L'Eftrang:'s Fablcs, 
Who could govern the dependence q one event 
upon another, if that event happened at randem, 
and was not caft into a certain relation to ſome fore. 
going purpoſe to direct? 
Tis one thing when a perfon of true merit is 
drawn as like as we can; and another, when we 
make a fine thing at random, and perſuade the next 
vain creature that tis his own likeneſs. 


RANDOM. adj. Done by chapce 3 roviug 
without direction. a | 


4 


Virtve 


3 L 2 


Pope. ; 


In the days of old the birds lived at rardem in 


Seuth's Sermons. 


— 
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2. To rove over. 


 Rance. 2. /. (range, French; from the 


1. A rank; any thing placed in a line. 


R AN 

Virtue borrow'd but the arms of chance, 
And ſtruck a random blow; twas fortune's work, 
And fortune take the praiſe. ö 
RAN FORCE. 2. J. The ring of a gun 

next the touchhole. Bailey. 
Ranc. preterite of ring. h | 
Complaints were ſent continually up to Rome, 
and rang all over the empire. Grew's Ceſmol. 


To RANGE. v. a. [ranger, French; 
rhenge, Welſh. ] | 


1. To place in order; to put in ranks. 
Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and went 
againſt Timotheus. . 2 Mac. xii. 20. 
He ſaw not the marquis till the battle was ranged. 

x Clarendon. 


- 


Somewhat rais'd 

By falſe preſumptuous hope, the ranged pow'rs 
Diſband, and wand ring each his ſeveral way 
Purſes. Milton. 

Men, from the qualities they find united in 
them, and wherein they obſerve teveral individuals 
to agree, range them into forts for the convenience 
of comprehenſive figns. Lecke. 

A -certain form and order, in which we have 
long accuſtomed ourſelves to unge our ideas, may 
be beſt for us now, though not originally beſt in 
itſelf. Watts. 


To the cope thy leſſer ſpaniel take, 
Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake. 
: | Gay. 
To RANGE. wv. n. 
1. To rove at large. 
Czſar's ſpirit rarging for revenge, 
With Ate by his fide come hot from hell, 
Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry havock, and let flip the dogs of war. Sha. 
I ſaw him in the battle range about; 
And watch'd him, how he fingled Clifford forth. 
7g | UA 
As a roaring lion and a ranging bear; ſo ig a 
wicked ruler over the poor people. Prove xxvili. 15. 
Other animals unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. Milt. 
Thanks to my ſtars, I have not rung'd about 
The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend. Addiſ. 
2. To be placed in order; to be ranked 
roperly. 
ot Yrs better to be lowly barn, | 
And range with humble livers in content, 4 
Than to be perk d up in a gliſt ring grief, ; 
And wear a golden ſorrow. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In heaps of ruin. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanuss 
3. To lye in a particular direction. 
Direct my courſe fo right, as with thy hand to 
ſhow, 
Which way the foreſts range, which way thy | 
rivers flows Dayton. 


verb.] 


You fled 
From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranges 
Frighted each other. Sha. Antony and Clecpatra. 
The light, which paſſed through its ſeveral 
interſtices, painted ſo many ranges of colours, which 
were parallel and contiguous, and without any mix- 
ture of white. Nico en. 
From this walk you have a full view of a huge 
range of mountains, that lie in the country of the 
Gri ſons. Add iſo Ns 
Theſe ranges of barren mountains, by condenſing 
the vapours and producing rains, fountains, and 
rivers, give the very plains that fertility they boatt 
of. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. A claſs; an order. 
The next range of beings above him are the 
immaterial intelligences, the next below lum is the 


ſenſible nature. ; ale. 


Dryden. 


RAN 
3. Excurhon ; wandering, 


He may take a r@nge all the world over, and draw 
in all that wide circumference of fin and vice, and 


center it in his own breaſt. South's Sermons. 


4. Room for excurſion. 


own intereſt, Aadiſon. 
5. Compaſs taken in by any thing excur- 
ſive, extended, or ranked in order. 
The range and compaſs of Hammond's knowledge 
filled the whole circle of the arts. Fell. 
Far as creation's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſenſual mental pow'rs aſcends. Pope. 
Judge we by nature? habit can efface; . 
Affections? they ſtill take a wider range. Pope. 
6. Step of a ladder. 
The liturgy, practiſed in England, would kindle 
that jealouſy, as the prologue to that deſign, and 
as the firit range of that ladder, which ſhould ſerve 
to mount over all their cuſtoms. Clarendon. 
2. A kitchen grate. 
It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, | 
And one great chimney. Spenſer. 
The buttery muſt be viſible, and we need for 
our rarges, a more ſpacious and luminous kitchen. 
Wition's ArchiteFure, 
The implements of the kitchen are ſpits, ranges, 
cobirons, and pots. Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 
He was bid at his firſt coming to take off the 
range, and let down the cinders. L' Eftrange. 
8. A bolting ſieve to ſift meal. Dic. 
Ra"nGER. 2. J. from range.] : 
1. One that ranges ; a rover; a robber, 
They walk not widely, as they were woont, 
For fear of raungers and the great hoont, 
But privily prolling to and fro. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
Come, ſays the ranger, here's neither honour 
nor money to be got by ſtaying. L' Eftrange. 
2. A dog that beats the ground. 
Let your obſequious ranger ſearch around, 
Nor will the roving ſpy direct in vain, 
But numerous coveys gratity thy pain. Gay. 
3. An officer who tends the game of a 


foreſt. 

Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 
Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian king. Dryden. 
RANK. aaj. [nanc, Saxon. ] | 
1. High growing; ſtrang; luxuriant, 

Down with the gratle, 
That groweth in thadow fo ranke and ſo ſtout. 


. : Teffers 
Is not thilk ſame geteheard proud, 
That fits in yonder bank, 
Whoſe ſtraying heard them ſelfe ſhrowde 
Emong the buſhes rank ? Spenſer. 


Who would be out, being before his beloved 

mititreſs? 4 

— hat ſhould you, if I were your miſtreſs, or 

I ſhould think my honeſty ranker than my wit. 

Shakejpeares 
In which diſguiſe, 

While other jefts are ſomething rank on foot, 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 

Away with Stender. Shak. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Team laſtly thither com'n with water is ſo rant, 

As though ſhe would contend with Sabryn. Drayt. 
Hemp moſt hugely rank. Drayton. 
Seven ears Caine up upon one ftalk, rank and 

good. Geneſis. 
They fancy that the difference lies in the manner 

of appuiſe, one being made by a fuller or ranker 

appuiſe than the other. Holder. 
The moſt plentiful ſeaſon, that gives birth to 

the ſineſt flowers, produces alſo the ranteft weeds. 

Audiſon. 


2. Fruitfol; bearing ſtrong plants. 

Seven thoufand broad-tail'd ſheep graz d on his 
downs; 

Three thouſand camels his rank paſtures fed. Sandys. 

Where land is ram, tis not good to fow wheat 

after a fallow. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


A man has not enough range of thought, to 
look out for any good which docs not relate to his 


| 


R A. N 
Rauci gy” Lati 81 | 
— .) Strong kkeuel, 


Ran ſmelling rue, and cummin 800d for exe, 
| Span o, 


a 


In their thick breaths, 
Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be enclouded 
And forc'd to drink their vapour, Seat. Cont. 
| The ewes, being rark, 2 
In the end of Autumn turned to the rams. Saal- 
The drying marſhes ſuch a ſtench conver "4 
Such the rank ſteams of reeking Albula. 4000 
Hircina, rank with ſweat, preſumes "Ty 
To cenſure Phillis for perfumes, 
4. High taſted ; ſtrong in quality, 
Such animals as feed upon fich, becauſe feat! 
kind of food is high and rank, qualify it; dee, 
by ſwallowing the hair of the beaſts 3 on 
upon, the other by devouring ſome part Fe 
feathers of the birds they gorge themſelves with, p 
Divers ſea fowl taſte ran of the fiſh on 157 
they feed. Pty 
Bizantium's hot-bed better ſery'd for ule, my 
The toil leſs ſtubborn, and more rar} the juice, 
. . Has, 
5. Rampant; highgrown ; raiſed t 4 
high degree. 
For you, moſt wicked Sir, whom to call þr:i%; 
Would infe&t my mouth, I do foreive 
Thy rankeſt faults. Shakeſpeare's Tang. 
This Epiphanius cries out upon as rant idee, 
and the device of the devil, who always brouzhe 
in idolatry under fair pretences. Stillirg fect 
Tis pride, ran pride, and haughtineſs of 100, 
The Romans call it ſtoiciſm. Aidiſtx Cort, 
This power of the people in Athens, cane 
as the undoubted privilege of an Athenian bara, 
was the rankeſt encroachment and the grollett de. 
generacy from the form Solon left. daft. 
6. Groſs; coarſe. 
My wife's a hobby horſe, deſerves a name 
As rank as any flax wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight. Shaks/p. Winter's Jab. 


7. The iron of a plane is ſet rant, when 
its edge ſtands ſo flat below the ole of 
the plane, that in working it will tate 
off a thick ſhaving. Moxon's Mech. Exir, 

Rank. z. . [rang, French.] | 


1. Line of men placed a-breaſt, 
Fierce fiery warriours fight upon the clouds, | 
In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right form of var, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol, 
I have ſeen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ranis into the airs Sg. 
Is't not pity 

That we, the ſons and children of this iſe, 

Fill up her enemies rank? Shakdſp. King . 
His horſe-troupes, that the vantgard hau, -: 
ſtrictly did command, 5 

To ride their horſes temperatley, to keepe wat 

, ranks, and thun 
_ Confuſion, 
2. A row. 

Weſt of this place down in the neighbour bor 
The rark of oſiers, by the murmuring ſtream 
Left on your right hand brings you to the f. 

Sbatæ p. 
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Coutmote 


A ſylvan ſcene, and as the rar aſccud 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre. 

If ſhe walk, in even ranks they ſtand, Sl] 
Like ſome well-marſhall'd and obſeguinus b,. 
He cou'd through ranks of ruin 80, 
With ſtorms above and rocks below. D'7 
3. Range of ſabordination. - 

That fate, or condition, by which the 75 ; 
of any thing is advanced to the utmoit ae 
of which it is capable, according to r 777 & 
kind, is called the chief end or happineh 0% 
thing. ers 
The wiſdom and goodneſs of the maker per 
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appears in the parts of this ſtupendous fc 
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RAN 


and the ſeveral degrees and ranks of creatures in 


Locke. 


10. 

Claſs; order. 
The enchanung po 

perſons is remar 

P goMms, where all 

F eouall'y c 1 

in ſpreading the infection. 5 
Nor rark nor ſex eſcapes the general frown, 
* a Fs 

put ladies are ript up, and cits knock d down. 


cellence. 


charms have 
Ts? ſhall place me with the bleſs d above. Dryd. 


Theſe all are virtues of a meaner rank, 
lac'd in bones and nerves. 
Auldiſon. 
He found many of the chief rank and figure over- 
uhelmed in publick and private vices. Deawenant. 
les dus's houſe, which in his conſulate was the 
felt in Rome, within thirty-five years was not 1n 
the hundredth ru. Arbutbnet, 
Dignity ; high place: as, he is a man 
| of rank. 
;Raxk. b. 


the noun. | 
To place a- breaſt. 
In view ſtood rand of feraphim another row. 
Milton. 
To range in any particular claſs. 
if four woe delights in fellowfhip, 
And ncedly will be rank d with other griefs; 
Wy foilow'd not, when ſhe ſaid Tybalt's dead, 
Ty father or thy mother? Shakeſpeare. 
He was a man 
Cf an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 


perfections that are p 


4. [ranger, French; from 


Himizlf with princes. Shakeſpeare Henry VIII. 
Hereſy is ranked with idolatry and witchcraft. 
Decay of Piety. 


Ihare ranked this diverſion of chriſtian practice 
among the effects of our contentions. Decay of Piety. 

1o:ts were raue in the claſs of philoſophers, 
and the ancients made uſe of them as preceptors in 
rficx and moralitye | Broome. 
, To arrange methodically. 

Mech is ſaid touching the ranking of dignities 
2 temporal as ſpiritual. Selſde u. 

Who now thall rear you to the ſun, or rank 
Veur tribes? Milton. 
Ng all things under general and ſpecial 
bn, renders the nature or uſes of a thing more 
te be found cut, when we ſeek in what rank 
ci deing it lies. Watts's Logick. 
„ank. g. 2. To be ranged; to be 
placed, | 


— 


hn 
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*s when two boars with rankling malice met, 


op Beware of vonder dog; 

hen he fawns, he bites ; and, when he bites, 
pgs will ran ie to the death. Shakeſps 
eee of his own rage the fool confounds, 

" 0327 5 1unkhang ſting thi imprudent wounds. 
— 2 : Sandys. 
A . 5 ſhalt el, enrag'd with inward pains, 5 

16, mM yaraling in thy veins. Addifcn. 

© cur © the rage of ſecret grief, 
©2407 that burns and rantles inward. 
SN ELY. adv. 
krete. 


—— 


Robe. 


{from rank.] Coarſely; 


wer of proſperity over private 
kable in relation to great king-. 
-21:ks and orders of men, being 


in publick bleſſings, equally join 
„ 8 en AY 


made me man, her raviſh'd love 


2 


2 Teung. N 
Degree of dignity, eminence, or ex- 


her gery fides freſh bleeding fiercely fret. Spenſ. 
i Ui mart did feel; ; ; 
un W 1 rarklerh more and more, > 
27 ud it leſtereth ſore, Spenſer's Paſtorals. | 
That freſh bleeding wound 

ide doch rant/e in my riven breaſt. Spenſer, 


L 


R AN 


"Tis given out, that, ſleeping in my garden, 

A ferpent ſtung me: ſo the whole ear of Denmark 
Is, by a forged proceis of my death, 
Rankly abus d. Shakeſpeare's Hamlets. 

RANK N ESS. 2. J. [from rau.] Exube- 
rance; ſuperfluity of growth. : 
It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much 


rankneſs, things leis profitable, whereby that which 


principally it ſhould yield, being either prevented 
in place, or defrauded of nouriſhinent, faiteth. 
Hocler. 
Begin you to grow upon me; I will phy ſick 
your rankne/5. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Among the crowd i' th' abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more; 1 am itifled 
With the mere ranknejs of their joy. Shakeſpeare. 
We'll like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our ran*neſs and irregular courſe, 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have o'erlook'd. | 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The crane's pride is in the rankneſs of her wing. 
L' Eftrange. 
He the ftubborn ſoil manur'd, 
With rules of huſbandry the ranineſs cur'd ; 
Tam'd us to manners. Dryden. 
RAN NY. z. / The ſhrewmouſe. 
The mus areneus, the ſhrewmouſe or ranny. 
Brown. 
To Ra"NSACK. v. a. han, Saxon, and 
ala, Swediſh, to ſearch for or ſeize.] 


1. To plunder; to pillage. 
A covetous ſpirit, 
Warily awaited day and night, 
From other covetous fiends it to defend, 
Who it to rob and ranſack did intend. Spenſer. 
Their vow-is made to ranjack Troy. Shatejpearce 
i Men by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
Ran ſack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of the earth. Milton. 
The ranſack'd city, taken by our toils, 
We left, and hither brought the golden ſpoils. 
Dryden. 
The ſpoils which they from ranſack'd houſes 
brought, | 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. Dry. 
2. To ſearch narrowly. 

I ranjack the ſeveral caverns, and ſearch into 
the ſtore-houſes of water, to find out where that 
mighty maſs of water, which overflowed the earth, 
is beſtowed. Weeawward. 

3. To violate; to deflower. 

With greedy force he gan the fort aſſail, 
Whereot he weencd potjetizd ſoon to be, 

And with rich tpoil of ranjacked chaſtity. Spenſer. 

RA'NSOME. . J. [rangon, Fr.] Price 
paid for redemption from captivity or 
puniſhment. 

By his captivity in Auſtria, and the heavy ranſom 
that he paid for his liberty, Richard was hindered 
to purſue the conqueſt of Ireland. Davies on Irel. 

Ere the third dawuing light 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall fee him riſe, 
The ranſom paid, which man from death redeems, 
His death for man. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

Has the prince loft his army or his liberty ? 
Tell me what province they demand for ran en. 

| Denbam. 

This as a ranſom Albemarle did pay, 

For all the glories of ſo great a life. Dryden. 

To adore that great myſtery of divine love, 
God's ſending his only Son into this world to fave 
ſinners, and to give his life a ran/om for them, 
would be noble exerciſe for the pens of the greateſt 


wits. Tillotſon. 
Th' avenging pou'r 

Thus will perſiſt, relentleſs in his ire, 

Till the fair ſlave be render'd to her fire, 

And /anſem free reſtor'd to his abode. Dryden. 


To RAN SOME. v. a. [rangonner, Fre] 
To redeem from captivity or puniſh- 
How ist with Titus Lartius ? 
— Condemning ſome to death and ſomè to exile, 


RAP 
| Rarferring him, or pitying, threatning the other. 
Sbatteſptare. 
I will ranſem them from the grave, and redem 
them from death. 
He'll dying riſe, and riſing with him raiſe 
His brethren, ranſom d with his own dear life. Milt. 
RANSOMERK. u. /. [from rauſome.] One 
that redeems. | | 
RANSOMELESS. ad}. from ranſome.] Free 
from ranſome. 
Deliver him 
Up to his pleaſure ranſomel:ſs and free. Shakeſpeares 
To RaNT. v. n. [randen, Dutch, to rave. ] 
To rave in violent or high ſounding 
language without proportionable dignity 
of thought. 


Look where my ranting hoſt of the garter comes; 


purſe, when he looks fo merrily. Shakeſpeares 

Nay, an thou'lt mouth, I'll rant as well as thous 
| Shakeſpeares 

They have attacked me; ſome with piteoug 
moans, others grinning and only ſhewing their 
teeth, others ranting and hectoring, others ſcolding 

and reviling. SPltilling fleet. 
RaN r. 2. /. [from the verb.] High 
ſounding language unſupported by dig- 
nity of thought. 

Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a frantick age, 
Was forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop to rage; 
To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 
Deem then the people's, not the writer's ſin, 
Almanſor's rage, and rants of Maximin. Granville. 

This is a ſtoical rant, without any foundation im 
the nature of man or reaſon of things. Atterbury. 


Rax TER. 1. J. [from rant.) A ranting 
fellow. | | 
Ra"nTIPOLE. adj. [This word is wantonly 

formed from rant.) Wild; roving ; 


rakiſh. A low word. | 
What, at years of diſcretion, and comport yourſelf 


To Ra'NTIPOLE, v. 2. To run about 


wildly. A low word. 
The eldeſt was a termagant imperious wench z 
" ſhe uſed to rantipole about the houſe, pinch the 
children, kick the ſervants, and torture the cats 
and dogs. Arbuthnite 
RA NUL A. u. /. [Latin.] 

Ranula is a ſoft ſwelling, poſſeſſing the ſalivals 
under the tongue: it is made by congeſtion; and 
its progreſs filleth up the ſpace between the jaws, 
and maketh a tumour externally under the chin, 

Wijeman's Surgery. 
Raxu'xcvulvus. 2. . Crowfoot. 
Ranunculuſes excel all flowers in the richneſs of 
their colours: of them there is a great variety. 
| Martimcr. 
o RAP. v. 2. [ hhæppan, Saxon.] 
1. To ſtrike with a quick ſmart blow. 
Knock me at this gate 
And rap me well, or I'll knock your knaye's pate. 


Sha * peu 2 
Wit one great peal they rap the door, ; 
Like footmen on a viſiting day. Prior 


2. To Ray out, To utter with haſty vio- 
lence. | 
He was provoked in the ſpirit of magiftracy, 
upon diſcovering a judge, wha rapped our a great 
oath at his footman. Addiſon. 
To RAP. v. a. from rapio extra /e, Lat.] 
1. To affect with rapture; to ſtrike wich 
extaſy; to hurry out of himſelf. 
Theſe are ſpeeches of men, not comforted with 
the hope of that they deſire, but rapped with ad- 
miration at the view of enjoyed bliſs. Hookers 
Beholding the face of God, in admiration of fo 


| great excellency, they all adore him, and being rep? 
| with 


* 


Heofea, xiii. 14. 


Rarſ mel eſs here we ſet our priſoners free. Shake 


2 — 


there is either liquor in his pate, or money in his 


Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd through choice g- 


at this rantipole rate! Congreve's Way of the Werld. 
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with the love of his beauty, they cleave inteparably 

for ever unto him. f Hecker, 
What thus raps you? are you well? Shakeſp. 
The government I caſt upon my brother, 

And t» my Rate grew ſtranger, being tranſported 
And rept in ſecret ſtudies *  OShakeſfeare. 
You re rapt in ſome work, ſome dedication, 

| | Shakeſpeare. 
Circl'd me | 
With all their welcomes, and as chearfully 
Diſpoſed their rapt minds, as if there they ſaw 
Their naturall countrie. 
The rocks that did more high their forcheads 
Taile : 
To his rapt eye. Chapman. 
I'm rap? with joy to ſee my Marcia's tears. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


It is impoſſible duly to conſider theſe things, 
without being rapt into admiration of the infinite 
wiſdom of the divine archite&. Cheyne. 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 

A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ſon ! Pope. 

Let heav'n ſeize it, all at once tis fir d, 

Not touch'd, but rapt; not waken'd, but inſpir'd. 
Pape. 
2. To ſnatch away. 
He leaves the welkin way moſt beaten plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the ſkyen, 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhyne. 
|  Spenjers 

Underneath a bright ſea flow'd 
Of jaſper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, ſailing arriv'd 
Wafted by angels, or flew o'er the lake 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery ſteeds. Milton. 

Standing on earth, not rape above the pole. 

Milton. 
3. To ſeize by violence. 
Adult'rous jour, the king of Mambrant, rap'd 
Fair Joſian his dear love. . Draycon. 
4. To exchange; to truck. A low word. 
To Ray and rend. | more properly rap and 
ran; pæpan, Saxon, to bind, and rana, 
Iflandick, to plunder.] To ſeize by 
violence. 

Their huſbands robb'd, and made ard ſhifts 

T' adminiſter unto their gifts 
All they could rap and rend and pilſer, 
To ſcraps and ends of gold and filver. Hudibras. 
Ray. 2. . [from the verb.] A quick 


ſmart blow. 

How comeſt thou ts go with thy arm tied up? 
has old Lewis given thee a rap over thy fingers 
ends ? Arbuthnot, 

RAPA'CIOUS. adj. [rapace, French; 
rapax, Latin.) Given to plunder ; 
ſeizing by violence. 

Well may thy Lord, appeas'd, 
Redeem thee quite from death's rapacicus claim. 
| Milian. 
Shall this prize, i 
Soon heighten'd by the diamond's circling rays, 
On that rapacicus hand for ever blaze? Pape. 
Raya"ciousLY. adv. [from rapacious. 
By rapine ; by violent robbery. 

RAA CIOUSN ESS. 2. /. | from rapacious. 
The quality of being rapacious. 

Raya'ciry. 2. . [rapacite, Fr. rapacitas 
from rapax, Latin. ] 
plunder; exerciſe of plunder; raven- 
ouſheſs. 55 

Any of theſe, without regarding the pains of 
churchmen, grudge them thoſe ſmall remains of 
ancient piety, which the rapacity of ſome ages 
has ſcarce left to the church. Spratt. 

Raye. u. /. [rapt, French; raptus, Lat.] 

1. Violent defloration of chaſtity. 

You are both decypher'd 
For villains mark*d with rape. Shak. Titus Andron. 
Rape call you it, to ſeize my own, 


Muy true betrothed love? Shak. Titus Andronicus. 


hy 


Chat man. ; 


Addictedneſs to 


RAP 
The pariiament conceivel, that the obtaining of 
women by force into poſſeſſion, howſoever after- 
wards alient might follow by allurements, was but 
a rape drawn torth in length, becauſe the firſt 
force drew on ail the reſt. Bacen's Henry VII. 
WMitneſs that night 
In Gibeah, when the hoſpitable door 
Expos'd a matron, to avoid worſe rape. 
| The haughty fair, 
WIio not the rape even of a god could bear. Dryd. 
Tell the Ihracian tyrant's alter'd ſhape, 
And dire revenge of Philomela's rape. Roſrommon. 

2. Privation ; act of taking away. 

Pear grew after pear, | 
Fig after fig came; time made never rape 
Ot any dainty there. | Chapman's Odyſſcy. 

3. Something ſnatched away. 

Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin'd orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 
Where now are all my hopes ? oh never more 
Shall they revive ! nor death her rapes reſtore! 
Sardys. 

4. The juice of grapes is drawn as well 
from the rape, or whole grapes plucked 
from the cluſter, and wine poured upon 
them in a veſſel, as from a vat, where 
they are bruiſed. Ray. 

5. A diviſion of the county of Suſſex 
anſwering to a hundred in other coun- 
ties. FE 

6. A plant, from the ſeed of which oil is 
expreſſed. 

RAPID. adj. [rapide, French; rapidus, 
Lat.] Quick; ſwift. 

Part ſhun the goal with rapid wheels. Milton. 
While you ſo ſmoothly turn and rowl our ſphere, 
That rapid motion does but reſt appear. Dryden. 

RAI“ DIT. . J. [rapidité, Fr. rapiditas, 
from rapidus, Latin.] Celerity; velo- 
city; ſwiftneſs. 

Where the words are not monoſyllables, we make 
them ſo by our rapidity of pronunciation. Addiſon. 

Ra"2iDLyY. adv. from rapid.] Swittly ; 
with quick motion. 3 

RAI DR ESS. 2. /. [from rapid.] Cele- 
rity; ſwiftneſs. 

RA PIER. 2. J. [rapiere, French; ſo called 
from the quickneſs of its motion.] A 
ſmall ſword uſed only in thruſting. 

I will turn thy falſehood to thy heart, 
Where it was forged, with my rafier's point. Shak, 
A ſoldier of far inferior ſtrength may manage 
a rapicr or firearms ſo cxpertly, as to be an over- 
match for his adverſary. Pope. 

RAPIER-FISH. 2. . c 

The rapier-fiſp, called xiphias, grows ſometimes 
to the length of five yards: the ſword, which grows 
level from the ſnout of the fith, is here about a yard 
long, at the baſis four inches over, two-edged, and 
pointed exactly like a ier: he preys on fiſhes, 
having firſt tabbed them with this ſword. Grew. 

Ra"rINE. 2. J. [rapina, Latin; rapine, 
French. ] | 

1. The act of plundering. 

If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty 
of England cannot, excuſe the envy and rapine of 
the church's rights. King Charles. 

The logick of a conquering ſword may ſilence, 
but convince it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds 
averſion and abhorrence of that religion, whoſe firſt 
addreſs is in blood and rapine. Decay of Piety. 

2. Violence; force. 

Her leaſt action overaw'd 
His malice, and with rapine ſweet bereav'd 
His fierceneſs of its fierce intent. Milton. 

Ra"ePPER, 1. /. [from rap.] One who 
ſtrikes. | 

Ra"yePORT. . J. [rappat, French.] Re- 
lation; reference; proportion. A word 


Million. 


— 


4. Thin; ſubtle; not denſe. 


| 


RA R 


introduced by the innorator 7 
but not copied by others. 1 5 
Tis obvious what rap;:rt there is between « FOR 
conceptions and Janguayes in every count, .. 
how great a difference this mutt make 1 
cellence of books. ia the 95 
To Rarr. 4 a. [This word is ufd, 
5 Chapman for rap improperly, as ap by 
from the participle, which e 
would be not rapt, but raf. 13 
raviſh; to put in ecſtaſy, b 
You may ſafe approve, | 
How ſtrong in inſtigation to their love 
Their rapting tunes are. Chopman' 055 
Ra T. 2. J. [from rap.] A lace; i» 
5 0 
a 
RAPTURE. ». /. 
1. Violent ſeizure. 

And thicke into our ſhip, he threw !.!. Pale 
That gainſt a rocke, or flat, her kecle 6; uh 
With headlong raptures (ls 8 ; 

2. Ecſtaſy; tranſport ; violence gf any 
pleaſing paſſion ; enthuſiaſm; uncon. 
mon heat of imagination, 

Could virtue be ſeen, it would beget love, nj 
advance it not only into admira%on, but v 

h Hahn. 

Muſick, when thus applied, raiſes in hen a 
of the hearer great conceptions; it Rrengthens 
devotion, and advances praiſe into rapture Ali e, 

You grow correct, that once with raue wit, 

Pro, 


3. Rapidity ; haſte. 
| The watry throng, 
Wave rowling after wave, where way they forn!, 
It ſteep, with torrent rapture ; if tiirough pizin 
Soft- ebbing; nor withſtood them rock or hill, Mit, 
Ra"eTURED. adj. [from rapture.] Ra 
viſhed ; tranſported. A bad wore, 
| He drew 
Such madning draughts of beauty to the ſu, 
As for a while o'erwhelm'd his rap:ar'd thought 
With luxury: too daring. Thom;mn's Sunn, 
RAa'PTUROUS. adj. | from raf turt.] Ecia- 
tick; tranſporting. 

Nor will he be able to forvear a rau at 
knowledgment of the infinite wiflora and Cntr 
ance of the divine artificer. Placa, 

Are the pleaſures of it fo inviting and ενjẽse. 

is a man bound to look out tharp tv PEO 


RARE. adj. [rarus, Latin; rare, French 
in all the ſenſes but the laſt. ] 
1. Scarce; uncommon z not frequent, 
Live to be the ſhew and gaze o tb tne; 
We'll have thee, as our rare, monſters ate, 
Painted upon a pole. Star 172th 
2. Excellent; incomparable ; valuable 
a degree ſeldom found. 
'This jealouſy 
Is for a precious creature; as ſhe's 74%, | 
Muſt it be great; and as his perſon > , 
Muſt it be violent. Shakeſpeare's Wt 15 
On which was wrought the gods a5 ee 


i _ 
bd ** TY ang WCLLgN es 
Rare work, all fill'd with terror N 


Above the reſt 1 judge one beauty v. Lade 
3. Thinly ſcattered. 
The cattle in the fields and meadows rerg, 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary, theie in fiocks 
Paſturing at once, aud in broad herds Me 


ak 2 nature, 
They are of ſo tender and weak 4 02 


„Ace 

they affect only ſuch a rare and ne e 
as the ſpirit of living creatures. Baẽðũ d 
. So cagerly the fiend 3 

O'er bog or ſteep, through ſtrait, rough, en yo 1 
With head, hands, wipgs, or feet, pune Mos 

X ? 7 . 


| joht light of the circle will ob- 
3 3 light of theſe dark colours 


4 render them almoſt inſenſible. 
VMesoton s Optichs. 


The odnſe 
ste the rare and 
round about it, an 


much more rare e 
ed: water is nineteen times lighter, 


ineteen times rarer than gold, 
as very readily, and without 
to tranſmit the magnetick 
into its 
Newton, 


the fire. 


Bodies are 7 
| commonly believ 
3:3 by conſequence n 
and gold is ſo Tales 


„ least oppoſition, « 0 
te ieal Featily to admit quickſilver 


Agyia, and . 
| a ge” to let water pals through it. 
DUL-25 hy ; 
"Raw ; not fully ſubdued by 
P This is often pronounced rear. 
New-laid eggs, with Baucis' buſy care, 
Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roaſted ale. Dryden. 
Ia E SHOW. 2. J. [This word is formed 
E in imitation of the foreign way of pro- 
nouncing rare pov. ] 


in a box. | 1 
ke t:hions of the town affect us juſt like a 


have the curioſity to peep at mo 
+ hothing more. e. 
a - oh e he ſung, and Punch's feats. Gay. 
RintFaCTION. K. JS. [rarefadtion, Fr. 
from rarefy.] Extenſion of the parts 
of a bodv, that makes it take up more 
room than it did before; contrary to 
cendenſaticu. 
The water within being rarefied, and by rare- 
| ſatin -clolved into wind, will force up the ſmoak. 
Motton's Architecture. 
When exhalations, ſhut up in the caverns of 
de earth by rare faction or compreſſion, come to 
te lrattened, they ſtrive every way to ſet them- 
ſeltes at liberty» 5 Burnet. 
REETIA BLE. adj. [from rarefy.] Ad- 
mitting rare faction. | 
7; RAREFY, v. a. [rarefier, French; 
' rarus and facio, Latin; rarify were more 
proper.] To make thin: contrary to 
condenje. | | 
To the hot equator crouding faſt, - 
Where highly rarefied the yielding air 
Admits their ſteam. Thomſen. 
7. RGREPY. V. 1. To become thin. 
Euth rares to dew; expanded more, 
The ſudtil dew in air begins to ſoar, 
Ri'ntty, adv. [from rare. 
1. Seldom; not often; not frequently. 
emperamce in ſleep reſembled that of his 


707 Head, we 


Dryden. 


„ tet, and four or five, and very rarely ſix, the 
heut of his riſing. | Fell. 
Une they rife by virtue's aid, who lie 
urg in the depth of helpleſs poverty. Dryden. 

Vanetia in her bloom, 
Awvanc'd Ike Atalanta's ſtar, 
Bu: rarely ſeen, and ſeen from far. Serift. 


now ſeldom uſed but ironically, 


When man was will'd to love his enemies. Shakcſps 
NM 48:35, 2. J. [from rare.] 
1. Uncommonneſs; ſtate of happening 
ſeldom; infrequency. 


ls - i E . ' - * * GS-4 
files: the cauſe is the thinneſs of the ſkin, Joined 


ling is a ligut motion of the ſpirits, which the 
tunneſd of the ſæin, the ſuddenneſs and rareneſs of 
touch, doth further, Bacon, 
Fer the ray-1;fs and rare effect of that petition 
inert it as preſented, Clarendon. 
Of my heart I now a preſent make ; 
Accept it as when early fruit we ſend, 
And let the rarene/s the ſmall gift commend. Dryd. 
2, Buss ariing from ſcarcity. 
e pier 4 pool, ſupported with ſome ſtay, is 
ER «rexeſs and pleaſure, though of ſmall 
Bacon. 


6 


and porous than is 


A ſhow carried 


rats; midnight being the uſual time of his going 


2. Finely ; nicely ; accurately. 'T'nis is | 


How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, | 


Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes and 


win the arengſ of being touched there; for tick- 


RAS 
To worthieft things, 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I ſee 

Rareneſs or uſe, not nature, value brings. 
3. Thianeſs; tenuity. | 
4. Diſtance from each other; thinneſs. 
RARITY, 2. J. [rarite, French; raritas, 

Latin. ] 
1. Uncoinmonnels; infrequency, 

Far from being fond of any flower for its rarity, 
if 1 mcet with any in a field which pleaſes me, 1 
give it a place in my garden. Spectuter. 

2. A thing valued for its ſcarcity, 

Sorrow would be a rarity moſt belov'd, 

If all could fo become it. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

It would be a rarity worth the ſeeing, could 
any one ſhew us ſuch a thing as a perfectly recon- 
ciled enemy. South. 

I ſaw three rarities of different kinds, which 
pleaſed me more than any other ſhows of the place. 

Addiſon. 
3. Thinneſs ; ſubtlety: the contrary to 
denſity. 

Bodies, under the fame outward bulk, have a 
greater thinneſs and expanſion, or thickneſs and 
ſolidity, which terms, in Engliſh, do not ſignify 
fully thoſe differences of quantity; therefore I will 
do it under the names of rarity and denſity. Dighy.' 

This I do, not to draw any argument againſt 
them from the univerſal reſt or accurately equal 
diffuſion of matter, but only that I may better 
demonſtrate the great rarity and tenuity of their 
imaginary Chaos. - f Bentley's Sermons. 


RA'SCAL. 2. J. [napcal, Saxon, a lean 
beaſt. ] | 
1. A mean fellow; a ſcoundrel ; a ſorry 


wretch. 
For the raſcal commons, leſt he cared. Spenſer. 
And when him lift the raſcal routs appal, 
Men into ſtones therewith he could tranſmew. 
Spenſer. 
When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends: 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, 
Daſh him to pieces. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
The raſcal people, thirſting after prey, 
Join with the traitor, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
But for our gentlemen, ' 
The mouſe ne'er thun'd the cat, as they did budge 
From rajcals worſe than they. -. Shareſpeares 
I am accurſt to rob in that thief's company z 
the raſcal hath remov'd my horſe. 
Scoundre!s are inſolent to their ſuperiors ; but it 
does not become a man of honour to conteſt with 
mean raſcals. : L' Eftranges 
Did I not fee you, raſcal, did I not! 
When you lay ſnug to ſnap young Damon's goat ? 
| Diyden. 
I have ſenſe, to ſerve my turn, in ſtore, 
And he's a raſcal who pretends to more. Dryden. 
The poor girl provoked told him he lye like a 


Donne. 


low mean people. 


Pretended philoſophers judge as ignorantly in 
their way, as the raſcality in theirs. Glanville. 
Jeroboam having procured his people gods, the 
next thing was to provide prieſts; hereupon, to 
the calves he adds a commiſſion, for the approving, 


I 


the people to miniſter in that ſervice, 


worthleſs. 


Shak-ſpeares | 


raſcal. | | Sæoift. 
2. Ras AL deer, are ſtill mentioned for 
lean deer. | 
| Rasca'lion. 2. . [from raſcal.] One 
of the loweſt people. | 
That proud dame 
Us'd him fo like a baſe raſcallion, 
That old Pig—what d'ye call him—malion, 
That cut his miſtreſs out of ſtone, 
Had not fo hard a hearted one. Hudibras. 
RASCALITY. #. J. [from raſcal.] The 


trying, and admitting the raſcality and loweſt of | 
South, | 


RA'SCALLY. adj. [from raſcal.) Mean; 


RAS 
Weuld'ſt thou not be glad to have the niggardly 
raſcully ſheep biter come by ſome notable ſhame ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Our raſcally porter is fallen faſt aſleep with the 
black cloth and ſconces, or we might have been 
tacking up by this time. « Swift. 
To RASE. v. a. [| This word is written 
raſe or raze: I would write raſe, when 
it ſignifies to ſtrike ſlightly, perftringere; 
and rage, when it ſignifies to ruin, delere; 
raſer, French; raſus, Latin.] 
1. Tofkim; to ſtrike on the ſurface, 
He certifies your lordſhip, that this night 
He dreamt the boar had raſed off his helm. Shak. 
Was he not in the neareſt neighbourhood to 
death ? and might not the bullec, that raſed his 
cheek, have gone into his head ? South. 
2. To overthrow ; to deſtroy; to root up. 
Her battering engines bent to raſe ſome city. 
| Milton. 
3. To blot out by raſure; to eraſe. 5 
Though of their names in heav'nly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and raſed. Milton. 
Ras E. . /. [from To raſe.] ; 
1. A cancel, 
2. A ſlight wound. 
RASH. adj. [ra/ch, Dutch. ] 
1. Haſty; violent; precipicate ; acting 
without caution or reflection. 
This is to be bold without ſhame, raſh with- 
out ſkill, full of words without wit. Aſcbam. 
Blaſt her pride, O ye bieft gods! ſo will you 
wiſh on me, when the raſb mood is on me. Shake 
Be not raſb with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be haſty to utter any thing before God; for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore 
let thy words be few. = Ecclus. 
Her raſb hand in evil hour, ; 
Forth reaching to the fruit, the pluck'd, ſhe eat. 
| ; Milcon. 
2. Haſty; requiring haſte. Not in uſe. 
I have ſcarce leifure to ſalute you, 
My matter is fo rab. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
3. Quick; ſudden: as, raſb gunpowder. 
Our of uſe. - 
Ras H. n. J. [raſcia, Italian. ] 
1. Sattin. : 
2. [Corrupted probably from us.] An 
effloreſcence on the body; a breaking 
Out. 
RAlsEHER. 2. . [raſura lardi, Latin.] A 
thin ſlice of bacon. . 
If we grow all to be pork eaters, we ſhall not 
| ſhortly have a raſpber on the coals for money. 


White and black was all her homely cheer, 
And raſbers of fing'd bacon on the coals. Dryden. 
Quenches his thirſt with ale in nut- brown bowls, 
And takes the haſty rater from the coals. Xing. 


lently ; without due conſideration. 
This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too raſply plotted. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Men are not ra/hly to take that for done, which 
is not done. Bacon. 
He that doth any thing raſtly, muſt do it will- 
ingly; for he was free to deliberate or not. L'Eft. 
| Declare the ſecret villain, 
The wretch io meanly baſe to injure Phædra, 
So raſply brave to dare the ſword of Theſeus. Smith; 


Ra'saxess. 2. . [from raſb.] Fooliſh 
contempt of danger; inconſiderate heat 
of temper; precipitation; temerity. 
Who ſeeth not what ſentenee it ſhall enforce 
us to give againft all churches in the world; in 
as much as there is not one, but hath hag many 
things eftabliſhed in it, which though the fcrip- 
ture did never command, yet tor us to condema 


W— 


| 


| were rafhneſss Hookers 
| Nature 


Shakejpeare's Merchant of Verice. 


RA“sHL v. adv, [from raſh.) Haſtily ; vio- 
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RAT 


Nature to youth hot raſpneſt doth diſpence, 
But with cold prudence age doth recompence. 
Den bam. 


In ſo ſneaking, we offend indeed againſt truth; | 


yet we ofend not properly by falſhood, which is a 
tpeaking again our thoughts; but by rafhnefs, 
wirch is an affirming or denying, before we have 
tufficiently informed ourſelves. South. 
The vain Mora: by his own raſ>neſs wrought, 
To? ſoon diſc word his ambitious thought, 
Bdliev's me his, becauſe I ſpoke him fairs Dryden. 
Ras P. 7. J. [raſpo, Italian.] A deli- 
cious berry that grows on a ſpecies of 
the bramble; a raſpberry. 
Set forrel amongſt raſps, and the ra will be the 
ſmaller. Bacon. 
Now will the corinths, now the rap: ſupply 
Delicious draughts, when preſt to wines. Philips. 
Ze RASP. w. a. [raſpen, Dutch; rapper, 
French; ra/pare, Italian.] To rub to 
powder with a very rough file. 
Some authors have adviſed the „ping of theſe 
bones; but in this caſe it is needleis. J:{cman. 
Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the 
lathe with raſping, they pitch it between the pikes. 
Moexon. 
Rasy. 2. /. [from the verb.] A large 
z rough file, commonly uſed to wear away 


wood. 
Caſe-hardening is uſed by file-cutters, when they 


make coarſe files, and generally moſt raſps have | 


formerly been made of iron and caſe-hardened. 
Maxon s Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Ra'sraroRyY. mn. J. [raſfatoir, French; 


from raſp.] A chirurgeon's raſp. 

I put into his mouth a raſpatory, and pulled 
away the corrupt fleſh, and with cauteries burnt 
It to cruſt, Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Ra"sPBERRY, or Raſßerry. u. J. A kind | 


of berry. 


Raſpberries are of three ſorts; the common | 


wild one, the large red garden raſpberry, which is 
one of the pleaſanteſt of fruits, and the white, 


which is little inferior to the red. Mortimer's Huſb. | 


RasPBERRY-BUSH. z. . A ſpecies of 
bramble. 

Ra'suRE. . /. [raſura, Latin.] 

1. The act of ſcraping or ſhaving. 

2. A mark in a writing where ſomething 


has been rubbed out, | 
Such a writing ought to be free from any vitu- 
peration of raſure. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Rar. z. J. [ratie, Dutch; vat, French; 
ratta, Span.] An animal of the mouſe 
kind that infeſts houſes and ſhips, 


Our natures do purſue, 

Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. Shak. 

Make you ready your Riff bats and clubs, 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shak. 
J have ſeen the time, with my long ſword 1 
would have made you four tall tellows ſkip like 
rats. Shakeſpeare. 
'Thus horſes will knable at walls, and rars will 
gnaw iron. Brown's Vulger Errours. 
If in deſpair he goes out of the way like a rat 
with a doſe of arſenick, why he dies nobly. Dennis. 
To ſmell a Rar. To be put on the watch 
by ſuſpicion, as the cat by the ſcent of 

a rat; to ſuſpect danger. 
Quoth Hudibras, I / nell à rat, 

Ralpho, thou doſt prevaricate. Hudibras. 
Ra"TABLE. adj. [from rate.] Set at a 
certain value. — 
Te Danes brought in a reckoning of money 
by ores, per oras ; J collect out of the abby- book 
of Burton, that twenty ore were ratable to two 
marks of ſilver. Camden's Remains. 

Ra"rTaBLY. adv. Proportionably. 


ON _ * 


Many times chere is no proportion of ſhot and 


! 
4 
+ 


R A. T 

powder allowed ratably by that quantity of the great 
ordnance. ; _ Raleigh, 
RATAPIA. #. /. A liquor, prepared 
fro: the kernels of apricots and ſpirits. 

h Bailey. 

RaTa'n. . J. An Indian cane. Die. 
Rar. 2. J. In clockwork, a ſort of 
wheel, which ſerves to Jift up the de- 
tents every hour, and thereby make 
the clock ſtrike. | Bailey. 
RATE. . J. [ratus, Lat. rate, old Fr.] 


1. Price fixed on any thing. | 
How many things do we value, becauſe they 
come at dear rates from Japan and China, which 
if they were our own manufacture, common to be 
had, and for a littie money, would be negleRed ? 
| Locke. 
I'll not betray the glory of my name, 
"Tis not for me, who have preſerv'd a ſtate, 
To buy an empire at ſo baſe a vate. Dryden. 
The price of land has never changed, the ſeve- 
ral changes have been made in the rate of intereſt 
by law; nor now that the rate of intereſt is by law 
the ſame, is the price of land every where the 
ſame. Locke. 
2. Allowance ſettled. | 
His allowance was a continual allowance, a 
daily rate for every day. 2 Kings, xxv. 30. 
They obliged themſelves to remit after the rate 
of twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling per 
annum, divided into ſu many monthly payments. 
: Addiſon. 
3. Degree ; comparative height or value. 
I am a ſpirit of no common rate; 
The ſummer ſtill doth: tend upon my ſtate. Shakeſp. 
In this did his holineſs and godlineſs appear 
above the rate and pitch of other men's, in that he 
was ſo infinitely merciful, Calamy. 
To which relation whatſoever is done 8 : 
is morally and eſſentially good; and whatſoever is 
done otherwiſe, is at the fame rate morally evil. 


4. Quantity aſſignable. 
In goodly form comes on the enemy; 
And by the ground they hide, I judge their number 


Upon or near the rate of thirty thouſand. Shakeſp. | 


5. That which ſets value. 


Heretofore the rate and ſtandard of wit was very 


different from what it is now-a-days: no man was | 
then accounted a wit for ſpeaking ſuch things, as 


deſerved to have the tongue cut out. South. 
A virtuous heathen is, at this rate, as happy 

as a viituous chriſtian, Aliterbury. 
6. Manner of doing any thing; degree 

to which any thing 1s done. 

I have diſabled mine eſtate, 

By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance; 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 

From ſuch a noble rate. Shake Merch. of Veniec. 


Many of the horſe could not march at that rate, | 
Clarendon. | 


nor come up ſoon enough. 

Tom hinting his diſlike of ſome trifle his miſ- 
treſs had ſaid, ſhe aſked him how he would talk to 
her after marriage, if he talked at this rate before ? 


Addiſon. 

7. Tax impoſed by the pariſh. | 
They paid the church and pariſh vate, 

And took, but read not the receipt. Prior, 


To RATE. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To value at a certain price. 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 
And yet, dear lady, 

Rating myſelf as nothing, you ſhall ſee - 
low much J was a braggart. 

We may there be inſtructed, how to name and 

rate all goods, by thoſe that will concentre into 
ſelicity. | | Boyle. 

You ſeem not high enough your joys to rute, 

You ſtand indebted a vaſt ſum to fate, 


South. a 


Shekefpearce | 


RAT 

2. [Reita, Iſlandick.] To cz, 1. 
and vehemently. f bar ble baſil 
Go rate thy minions, proud inſultin 


Becomes it thee to be thus bold in Rk bey; 
Befbre thy ſovereign? Shatoſprarss 


An old lord of the council - n 
day in the ſtreet about you, S. e the oth 
What is all that a man enjoys, fro 
verſe, comparable to what he feel, for Vs 
when his conſcience ſhall take him wh ' 
him by himſeif? s 8 * 
If words are ſometimes to be uſeg. +. 

to be grave, Kind, and ſober, repreſen) 
or unbecomingneſs of the taults, her 6h u 
haſty rating of the child for it. "x e 
To RATE. v. n. To make an elan. 
In rating, when things are thus little ang foe 
lous, we muſt not judge by our on ie Fa. 
paſſions, which count nothing little, but » Ws 2 : 
every affront or injury that is done to 5 : Mp 


. Kettler, 64. 
RaTH. 2. J. A hill. I know not where 
derived. | 
There is a great uſe among the Irig, 9 g, 
great aſſemblies upon a vt or hill, ther t th 
about matters and wrongs: between townſkine g. 
private perfons. : Spa, 
RATH. adj. [nad, Saxon, quick . 
Early; coming before the uſual tine. 
Thus is my ſummer worn away and waited 
Thus is my harveſt haſten'd all to rathe, 
The ear, that budded fair, is burnt and blade! 
And all my hoped gain is turn'd to ſcathe, Sper By 
Rath ripe are fome, and ſome of later king, * 
Of golden ſome, and ſome of purple rind. My, 
Bring the rath primroſe that forſaken dies, 
The tufted crow. toe and pale jeſſamine. 24; 
Ra"THER. adv. [This is a comparative 
from rath; nad, Saxon, ſoon, Now 
out of uſe. One may ſtill ſay, by the 
ſame form of ſpeaking, I vill ſooner a 
this than that; that is, 1 like better i 
do this.] 8 
1. More willingly; with better liking. 
ö Almighty God defireth not the death of a finner, 
but rather that he ſhould turn from his wick. 
, nels and live. C:mman Prayer, 
2. Preferably to the other; with better 
reaſon. | 
"Tis rather to be thought, that an heir bad 
no ſuch right by divine inſtitution, than that Cod 
; ſhould give ſuch a right, but yet leave it undetere 
minate who ſuch heir is. Lal 
3. In a greater degree than otherwiſe. 
f He ſought through the world, but fought i2 
vain, : 
And no where finding, rather fear'd her _ 
Je 


t 


4 


— — 


4. More properly. 
{ This is an art, 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itſelf is natures Sa. W inter 5 16 
'5. Eſpecially. | : 

You are come to me in a happy time, 

The rather for J have ſome ſport ane _ 

| ay * . wake % 

6. To have RATHERT [This is, | thun, 

a barbarous expreſſion of late 1ntrulon 

into our language, for which 1 5 

ter to ſay ab rather.) 10 defire 1 
preference. . 

"Tis with reluQancy he provoked 
penitence to apply the diſcipline of ſeventy 2 
rather mankind ſhould adore him as ten 3 
and benefactor. 8 

RATIFICATION. 2. Sf. [ 


d by our r- 
he H. 


ratification, Fr, 


from ratify.] The act of ratiſying: 
confirmation. : te 
Ra"TIF1ER. 2. J. [from ratify.) T: 
perſon or thing that ratifics. 15 


And ſhould large thanks for the great bleſſing pay. 
: Diyden. 


lle 


Por) yp 
»4 | 


und 
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« chuſe we Laertes for our king: 


They. CY» 
The ratifhe/s _ 
Caps, hands, 


nd props of every word, 


es applau 
een Shakeſpeares 
v. a. [ratum facio, Lat.] 


' ; to ſettle, | 
ro confirm; to 1 3 
25 church being a body which dieth not, hath 
Re © power, as occaſion requireth, no leſs to 
aA that which never Was, than to ratify 820 
WA 4e 4 
bach been belore. 3 oer 
oy heſe, with him above 
„ the work, we may again 
ee x fleep to our nights. Shak. 
them the borders of Ju- 
1 Mac. 
their prayers by the judgment 
head of him whom they 
South. 


friend, from whence had'ft thou 


171 

CX.40 
God ratificd 

brouzit gown upon the 

pra cd againſt. 
rell me, my 

the jill, n : 
So nicely to diſtinguiſn good from ill? 
p at thou art to follow, what to fly, 


, 2. 
And * 11 


This to condemn, and that to ratify ? Dryden. 


RATIO. n. J. [Eatin.] Proportion. 


Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane 
of incidence, the fine of the angle of incidence of 
coniidered apart, ſhall have to the tine of 


ce ray; , 
b f refrattion a conſtant ratio. Cheyne. 


the angle 0 


7; RATIO'CINATE. v. . [ratiociner, 


Lat.] To reaſon ; to argue. 


R:riocina TION. #. J. [raliocinatio, 


Lat.] The act of reaſoning ; the act of 
deducing conſequences from premiſes, _ 

In ſunple terms, expreſſing the open notions of 
tings, which the ſecond act of reaſon com- 
roundeth into propoſitions, and the laſt into ſyl- 
heiſms and forms of ratiecinatimns Bron. 


The diſcerning of that connexion or depend- 


ence which there is betwixt ſeveral propoſitions, 
whereby we are enabled to infer one propoſition 
from another, which is called ratiocination or diſ- 
courſe, Wilkins. 
Can any kind of ratiocination allow Chriſt all 
the marks of the Meſſiah, and yet deny him to be 
the Meſſiah ? South. 
euch an inſcription would be ſelf-evident with- 
cut any raticcineiio or ſtudy, and could not fail 

vunftartly to exert its energy in their minds. 
; Bentley. 


Rirto CINATIVE. adj, [from ratioci- 


rate.) Argumentative z advancing by 
procet; of diſcourſe, 

dame conſecutions are ſo intimately and evi- 
g:1tly connexed to, or found in the premiſes, that 
te cuctution is attained quaſi per ſaltum, and 
vit „et ang thing of ratiocnative proceſs, even as 


tat eye tees His object immediately, and without 


ay previous diicourle. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


KA TIONAL, agj. [ rationalis, Latin. ] 
;, Having the power of reaſoning. _ 


LT 


a fiee and -atio:al agent. 


Cod decreed to create man after his own image, 
Hammond. 

As that which hath a fitneſs to promote the wel- 
fue of man, conſidered as a ſenſitive being, is 
RL nity good; fo that which hath a fitneſs 
to 1 mote themwvelfare of man, as a rational, vo- 
landen) and free agent, is ſtiled moral good; and 
te contfacy to it moral evils Wilkins. 

if 1: 1s our glory and happineſs to have a rational 
ature, that is endued with wiſdom and reaſon, 
nis capable of imitating the divine nature; 
un it mult de our glory and happineſs to improve 
eur rexfon and wiſdom,” to act up to the excelleney 
6x our rational nature, and to imitate God in all 


cur action, to the utmoſt of our power. Law. 
Agreeable to reaſon. | 

— What higher in her ſociety thou find'ſt 
Attractive, humane, rational, love ſtill. Milton. 


When the concluſion is deduced from the un- 
ering dictates of our faculties, we” ſay the infer- 
race ie rational, Glanville's Scepſis. 

If your arguments be 

Vor. II. 


d it to the clouds. | 


» 


8 „ 


moving a manner as the nature of the ſubject 
will admit; but beware of letting the pathetick part 
ſwallow up the rationad. Scoift. 
3. Wiſe; judicious"; as, a rational man. 
RaTiONA'LE. 2. . {from ratio, Latin.] 
A detail with reaſons: as, Dr. Spar- 
reab's Rationale of the Common Prayer. 
RATIONALIST. 2. J. [from rational. 
One who proceeds in his diſquiſitions 
and practice wholly upon reaſon. 

He often uſed this compariſon; the empirical 
philoſophers are like to piſmires; they only lay 
up and uſe their ſtore 3 the »atimralifts are like to 
ſpiders; they ſpin all out of their own bowels : but 
give me a philoſopher, who, like the bee, hath a 
middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digeſt- 

ing that which is gathered by his own virtue. 

| EG. Bacen. 

RATIONAL ITV. 2. /. [from rational. 

1. The power of reaſoning. 

: When God has made rationality the common 
portion of mankind, how came it to be thy in- 

_ cloſure ? Governmcnt of the Tongue. 

2. Reaſonableneſs. 

In human occurrences, there have been many 
well directed intentions, whoſe rationalities will 
never bear a rigid examination. Brown's Fu. Err. 

Ra"TIONALLY. adv. [from rational.) 
Reaſonably ; with reaſon. 

Upon the propoſal of an agreeable object, it 
may rationally be conjectured, that a man's choice 
will rather incline him to accept than to refuſe it. 

South. 

RATIONALN ESS. u. /. [from rational.] 
The ſtate of being rational. 

RATSBAN E. 2. J. [rat and bane.] Poiſon 


for rats; arſenick. 

He would throw ratſbane up and down a houſe, 
where children might come at it. L'Eftrange. 
When murder's out, what vice can we advance? 

Unleſs the new- found pois' ning trick of France; 

And when their art of ratſbane we have got, 

By way of thanks, we'll ſend em o'er our plot. 

Dryden. 
I can hardly believe the relation of his being 

. poiſoned, but ſack might do it, though rat/bane 

would not. Swift to Pape. 

RaTTEE'N. . J. A kind of ſtuff, 

We ll rig in Meath- ſtreet Egypt's haughty queen, 
And Anthony ſhall court her in rotteen. Soft. 

To RA'TTLE, v. 2. [ratelen, Dutch.] 

1. To make a quick ſharp noiſe with 
frequent repetitions and colliſions of 
bodies not very ſonorous : when bodies 
are ſonorous, it is called j:ngling. 

The quiver rattl::þ againſt him. Job, xxxix. 23. 
The noiſe of a whip, of the rattling of the 
wheels, of prancing hories, and of the jumping 
chariots. Nabum, iii. 2. 
They had, to affright the enemies horſes, big 
rattles covered with parchment, and ſmall ſtones 
within; but the rattling of ſhot might have done 
better ſervice, | Haywvard. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell ; 
He fagoted his notions as they fell, 5 
Dryden. 


And if they rhym'd and ratiled all was well. 
There ſhe aſſembles all her blackeſt ſtorms, 


2. To ſpeak eagerly and noiſily. | 
With jealous eyes at diſtance ſhe hath ſeen 
Whiſp'ring with Jove the filver-footed queen 
Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 
Thus turbulent in rartling tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 
He is a man of pleaſure, and a free-thinker; he 
is an aſſertor of liberty and property; he rattelis it 
out againſt popery. Savift. 
To RaTTLE. v. a. | 
1. To move any thing ſo as to make a 
rattle or noiſe, | 


ratjonal, offer them in as 


= 


And the rude hail in rarrling tempeſt forms. Addi/. 


RAU 


Her chains ſhe rattles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes. 
7 Dryden. 
2, To ſtun with a noiſe ; to drive with a 
noiſe. 
Sound but another, and another all, 
As loud as thine, ratte the welkin's car, 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter the 
Iriſh as a flight of birds, and rattle away this ſwarm 
of becs with cheir king. Bacon. 
3. To ſcold; to rail at with clamour. 
Hearing E ſop had been beforehand, he ſent 


2 


traitors and villains for robbing his houſe. L'Eftr. 
ſharply, now if ſhe ſaw them drunk, never took 


notice. : 
Ra"TTLE. 2. J. [from the verb.] , 
I. A quick noiſe nimbly repeated. 
I'll hold ten pound my dream is out; 
I'd tell it you but for the raztle 
Of thoſe confounded drums. 
2, Empty and loud talk. | 
All this ado about the golden age, is but an 
empty rattle and frivolous conceit. Hakewill. 
3. An inſtrument, which agitated makes 
a clattering noiſe, x 
The ratrlcs of Iſis and the cymbals of Braſilea 
neazly enough reſemble each other. Raleigb. 
Opinions are the rattles of immature intellects, 
but the advanced reaſons have ontgrown them. 
| Glanwville's Scepſit. 
They want no rattles for their froward mood, 
Nor nurſe to reconcile them to their food. Dryden. 
Farewel then verſe, and love, and ev'ry toy, 
The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy; 
What right, what true, what fit we juftly call, 
Let this be all my care, for this is all. Popes 
4. A plant. [cri/ta galli, Latin.] An herb 
reſembling a cock's-comb. 


Prior. 


Giddy ; not ſteady. | 
Ra"TTLESNAKE. #. /. A kind of ſer- 
ent. | 3 
The 'ratt/eſnake is fo called, from the rattle at 
the end of his tail. Grews Muſeum. 
She loſes her being at the very ſight of bim, 
and drops plump into his arms, like a charmed bird 
into the mouth of a rattleſnate. More's Feundling. 
RaTTLESNAKE Root. u. 1. | 
Ratticſnats rot, called alſo ſeneka, belongs to a 
plant, a native of Virginia; the Indians uſe it a+. 
a certain remedy againſt the bite of a rattleſnake. 
Hild. 
To RA VAGE. g. a. [ravager, Fr.] To 
lay wafte; to ſack; to ranſack; to 
ſpoil; to pillage; to plunder. 
Already Cefar 
Has ravaged more than half the globe, and ſees. 
Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword. Add. 
His blaſts obey, and quit the howling hill, 
The ſhatter'd foreſt, and the ravag'd vale. Thor! 
Ra"vace. #. J. [ravage, French; from. 
the verb.] Spoil ; ruin; waſte. 
Some cruel plcaſure will from thence ariſe, 
To view the mighty rawage of your eyes. Drydes- 
Would one think 'twere poſſible for love 
To make ſuch ravage in a noble foul? Add u. 
Thoſe ſavages were not then, what civilized 
mankind is now; but without mutual ſociety, 
without arms of offence, without houſes or forti- 
fications, an obvious and expoſed prey to the 
rage ol devouring beaſts. Bentley. 
RavaGeR. 2. J. from ra vage.] Plun- 
derer; ſpoiler. | 
When that mighty empire was overthrown by the 
northern people, vaſt ſums of money were buried ts 
eſcape the plundering of the conquerors ; and what 
remained was carried off by thoſe ravagers. Soi. 
Rav'ciry. 2. J. [raucus, Lat.] Hoare 
neſs; loud rough noiſe, . 


3 N | Inequality 


for him in a rage, and rattled him with a thouſand - 
She that would ſometimes rattle off her ſervants _ 


Arbuthnot, 


Ra'TTLEHEADED. adj. [rattle and head.) 
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To Rave. wv. 2. freven, Dutch; rever, 


1. To be delirious; to talk irrationally. . 


lt ſoon infecteth the whole member, and is 
The images her troubled fancy forms 


. Nor air, nor light, nor muſick calm her pains. 


2. To burſt out into furious exclamations 


3. To be unreaſonably fond : with apor 


buting all knowledge to the ancients or the mo- 


To RAVEL. v. a. [ravelen, Dutch, to 
1. To entangle; to entwiſt one with an- 


to perplex. 


Where craft and malice ſuch obſtructions laid? 


2. To unweave; to unknit : as, zo rave] 


3. To hurry over in confuſion. This 
ſeems to be the meaning in Digby. 


To Ravel. V. . 
1. To fall into perplexity or confuſion, 


2. To work in perplexity ; to buſy him- 


RAV 


Inequality not ſtayed upon, but paſſing, is rather 


an encreaſe of ſweetneſs; as in the purling of a 


wreathed ring, and in the rau ity of a trumpet. 
| Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 


French.) 


Men who thus rave, we may conclude their 
brains are turned, and one may as well read lec- 
tures at Bedlam as treat with ſuch. 

| Government of the Terguce 


accompanicd with watching and raving. Wc nan 
'Her grief has wrought her into frenzy ; 


Are incoherent, wild ; her words &i+-inted ; 
Sometimes ſhe raves for muſick, light, and air; 


Smith. 


as if mad. 
Shall theſe wild diſtempers of thy mind, 
This tempeſt of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 
No oppotition ? Sandys's Paraphraſe on Fob. 
Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows 
ſhot up into the air, at no mark, and ſo to no 
purpoſe. | Temple. 
Wonder at my patience, | 
Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted? 
Addiſen. 
Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the 
: ſtreets, | 
T'll cry for vengeance. &S:uthern's Spartan Dame. 
He ſwore he could not leave me, 
With ten thouſand ravings. Reve's Royal Conwert. 


before the object of fondneſs. A col- 


loquial and improper ſenſe. 
Another partiality is as fantaſtical and wild, attri- 


derns: this raving upon antiquity, in matter of 
poetry, Horace has wittily expoſed in one of his 
ſatires. , Locke. 


entangle. ] 
other; to make intricate ; to involve; 


If then ſuch praiſe the Macedonian got, 
For having rudely cut the Gordian kno: ; 
What glory's due to him that cou'd divide 
Such yravel'd int'reſts, has the knot unty'd, 
And without ſtroke ſo ſmootli a paſſage made, 


Waller. 


out a twiſt or piece of knit work. 
Let him for a pair of reechy kiſſes 
Or padling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shakeſp. 
Sleep, that knits up the rawel'd ſiecve of care. 


S/ azeſprare. 


They but revel it over looſely, and pitch upon 
diſputing againſt particular concluſions, what at the 
firſt encounter of them ſingle, ſeem harſh to them. 


As you unwind her love fror him, 
Left it ſhould rawc!, and be good to none, 
You mutt provide to bottom it on me. Shakeſpeare. 

Give the reins to wandering thought, 
Regardleſs of his glory's diminution; 
Till by their own perplexities involv'd, 
They ravel more, ſtiil leſs reſol d, 


But never find ſelf- ſatisfying ſolution. Milton. 


ſelf with intricacies. 


and palſions of princes and of parties, and thereby 


RA VELIN. n. /. [ French. ] In fortifi- 


RAVEN. 2. , [ hnæpn, Saxon. ] A large 
black fow}, whoſe cry is ſuppoſed omi- 


To Ra'ven. wv. a. [hæpian, Saxon, to 


Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 


To RAVEN. H. 2. 


Ra"verouvs. adj. [from raven. ] Furiouſly 


RAV 
Tt will be needleſs to rawe! far into the records 
of eller times; every man's memory will ſuggeſt 


many pertinent inſtances. Decay of Picty. 
The humour of ravelling into all theſe myſtical 
or intangled matters, mingling with the intereſt 


heightened and inflamed, produced infinite diſ- 
putcs, Temple. 


eation, a work that conſiſts of two faces, 
that make a ſalient angle, commonly 
called half moon by the ſoldiers : it 
15 raiſed before the courtines or coun- 
terſcarps. Dig. 


nous. 

The raven himſelf is hoarſe 

That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Come thou day in night, 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 

Whiter than ſnow upon a raven's back. Shakeſp. 
I have ſeen a perfectly white rawer, as to bill as 

well as feathers. Beyle on Colours. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias? caterers, 

and bring him food. King Charles. 
On ſev'ral parts a ſev' ral praiſe beſtows, 

The ruby lips, and well-proportion'd noſe, 

The ſnowy ſkin, the raven gloſſy hair, 

The dimpled cheek. Dryden's Cymon and Ip higenid. 
The raven once ia ſnowy p's1mes was dreſt, 

White as the whiteſt dove's unſully'd breaſt, 

His tongue, his prating tongue had chang'd him 

uite | 

To ſooty blackneſs from the purett white. Addiſon. 
Hence Gildon rails, that raven of the pit, 

Who thrives upon the carcaſſes of wit. Young. 


rob.] To devour with great eagerneſs 
and rapacity. 5 
Thriftleſs ambition! that will raven up 


Thine own life's means. Shakeſpeare. 
Our natures do purſue, 


A thirſty evil; and when we drink we die. Sate. 
The cloyed will 

That ſatiate, yet unſatisfied deſire, that tub 

Both fill'd and running, ratening firſt the lamb, 

Lonzs after for the garbage. ep. Cymbeline. 
There is a conſpiracy of the prophets, like a 

roaring lion rawening the prey. Ezekiel, xxii, 25. 

To prey with rapa- 

City. 1 
Benjamin ſhall raven as a wolf; in the morning 

he ſhail devour the prey, and at night he ſhall 

divide the ſpoil. Cenefis. 
They gaped upon me with their mouths, as a 

ravening and a roaring lion. Pſalm xxli. 13. 
The more they fed, they raver'd ſtill for more, 

They erain'd from Dan, and left Beerſheba poor; 

But when ſome lay preferment fell by chance, 

The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 
Convulſions rack man's nerves and cares his 

» bread, | 
His flying lite is chas'd by raw ning pains 
Through all his doubles in the winding veins. 
Blackmore. | 


voracious; hungry to rage. 
Thy deſires : 
Are wolfiſh, bloody, ftarv'd, and ravencus. Shak. 
As when a flock | 
Of rawenous fowl, though many a league remote, 
Againſt the day of battle, to a field 
Where armies lie eacamp'd come flying, lur'd 
With ſcent of living carcaiſes. Milton's Pare Left. 
What! the kind Iſmera, | 
That nurs d me, watch'd my ſickneſs! oh ſhe 
watch'd me, 


As rav'ntus vultures watch the dying lion. Smith. 


Ra"vexOUSLY, adv, 
With raging voracity, 
Ra'veNOUSNESs, n. J. [from 8 
Rage for prey; furious voracity 1 
The raveronſneſs of a lion or bear are 3 
FO 3 yet their miſſion upon an Hy 
occanon may be an actus im ratus of aerdia 
vidence. 2 OPM . 
RauHr. the old pret. and part . 
reach. Snatched ; reached; attzir.; 
| His tail was ſtretched out in wondrous bm 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it ON 
And with extorted power and borrow'd Hen 
The ever- burning lamps from thence gg, 
rough. 


In like delights of bloody game, Fe. 
He trained was till riper years he raught 
And there abode whilſt any beaſt of dels 
Walk'd in that foreſt, WI 
This ſtaff of honour raught, there le: 3 
Where beſt it fits to be, in Henry's hand. l 
The hand of death has ravght him. Shaker, 
Grittus furiouſly running in upon Sch. _ 
violently raught from his head his rich ca. of 
ſables, and with his horſemen took him. Xia, 
Ravin. z. /. [from raven; this yer 
better written raven.] c 
1. Prey; food gotten. by violence. 
The lion ſtrangled for his lioneſſes, and $ilet h, 
holes with prey, and his dens with rain, Nabas. 
To me, who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heay'n ; 
There beſt, where moſt with ravin I may met. 


WW. 


. 
AM.! „ 


* 


. 3 
Id tand, 


2. Rapine; rapaciouſneſs. 

They might not lie in a condition expoſe! 9 
the ravin of any vermin that may find them, bin; 
unable to eſcape. Rev, 

Ra"vincLY. adv. [from rave.] With 
frenzy; with diſtraction. 

In this depth of muſes and divers forts of di. 
courſes, would ſhe ravingly have remained, Si. 

To RA'VISH. v. a. |ravir, French. 
1. To conſtuprate by force; to defloyer 
by violence. _ 

They raviſbed the women and maids, Lan. v. 

They cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and ravi7'd ivr, 

PURe 40 
2. To take away by violence. 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt 74 from g 
chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee. Shakeſp. Ng E. 
Their vow is made 


To ranſack Troy, within whoſe ſtrong ie 
The avid Helen ſleeps. Shake pan. 


His firc appear'd ; 
And all his praize, to every ſyllable head; 
But then a rocke, in fize more amplified, 
Then firſt he raviſh't to him. Clupriats 
| 1 owe myſelf the care, i 
My fame and injur d honour to repair; 
From thy own tent, proud man, in thy dely1ts, 
This hand ſhall ravifþ thy pretended rights Dyer. 
3. To delight to rapture ; to tranipoTt. 
Thou haſt raviſhed my heart. Cans 1. . 
Be thou rav always with her love. Prev: 45 
RA“VIsHER. 2. . [ravifſeur, Fen; 
from raviſb.] f 
1. He that embraces a woman by violerce. 
They are cruel and bloody, common N 
of women, and murtherers of children. Dh 
A raviſber muſt repair the tempera eee 
to the maid, and give her a dowry, cf 
if the deſire it. 5 
Turn hence thoſe pointed glories ct YE 5 TY 
For if more charms beneath thoſe circles be, 
So weak my virtue, they ſo ſtrong pen „. 
I ſhall turn raviſper to keep you bete. e 
2. One who takes any thing by veel. 
Shall the raviſper diſplay your hair, * 


NAvike- 


* 


While the fops envy, and the ladies Aale 


* 


R. 


RAW 


Ra“ vis! 


tremity of pleaſure. 
3 the een, of deities are 


To heare 4 voice fo raviſpingly fair. 
Ra viSHMENT. . . [raviſement, 


from raviſb. 


Chapman. 
Fr. 


1. Violation; forcible enen 5 
Or his ſeveral rawiſhments, betrayings and eal- 
ing away of men's wives, came in all thoſe ancient 
Coles of his transformations and all that fabble of 
Grecian forgeries. : : : ee 
Tell them ancient ſtories of the raviſhment 0 
chaſte maidens. Tayler's Rule of Living Holy. 
1 told them I was one of their knight-erraats 
Jelivered them from raviſt ment. Dryden. 


ecſtaſy ; pleaſing 


that 
2. Tranſport; rapture 
violence on the mind. 
All things joy, with raviſpment 
Attracted by thy beauty {ill to gaze. 
Can any mortal mixture of carth's mould 
Breathe ſuck divine enchanting raviſhment ! Milton. 
What a reei/pment was that, when having found 
out the way to meaſure Hiero's crown, he leaped 
cut of the bath, and, as if he were ſuddenly 
potleſt, ran naked up and down! Wilkins. 
RAW. adj. I hne ap, Saxon; raa, Danilh ; 


reuab, Put. ] 


1. Not ſubdued by the fire. 


Ailton. 


Full of great lumps of fleſh, and gobbets raab. 
Sper Ore 
2, Not covered with the ſkin. 
All aloud the wind doth blow, 
zd coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw ; 
And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, 
And Ma lan's noſe looks red and rave. Shateſp. 


If there be quick raw fleth in the riſings, it is 
an old leproſy» Leviticus, Xllle 10. 
dore. os ER. 

This her knight was feeble and too faint, 

And all his finews waxen weak and raw 

Through long impriſonment. Sperſer. 
4. Immature ; unripe ; not concocted. 
5, Unſeaſoned ; unripe in ſkill, 

Some people, very rawv and ignorant, are very 
unworthily and unfitly nominated to places, when 
men of deſert are held back and unpreterred. 

| Raleigb's Eſſays. 

People, while young and rawv, and ſoft-natured, 
re apt to think it an eaſy thing to gain love, and 
reckon their own friendſhip a ſure price of another 
man's; but when experience ſhall have once opened 
their eyes, they will find that a friend is the gift 
of God. South, 

Sails were ſpread to ev'ry wind that blew, 

Raw were the ſailors, and the depths were new. 
Dryden. 
Well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purſue, ' 
Young as thou wert in dangers, razo to war. Dry. 
6. New. This ſeems to be the meaning. 
I have in my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging jacks. 


Shakelpeares 
+. Bleak ; chill. : 15 
hey carried always with them that weed, as 
©eir houſe, their bed, and their garment ; and 
comrg latly into Ireland, they found there more 
ſreclal uſe thereof, by reaſon of the rao cold cli- 
me. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
fouthfal fill in your doublet and hole, this 
9 rheumatic k day, Shakeſprares 
Once upon a yapp and guſty day, 
Ihe troubled Tyber chaling with his ſhores. Shaks 
$. Not decocted. | 
| Ditilled waters will laſt longer than :@20 waters, 
| Bacon. 
9. Not ſpun or twiſted: as, raw ſilax 


Ni woe, adj. [raw and bene.] Hav- 
ing bones ſcarcely covered with fleſh. 
Lean rawber'd raſcals! who would e'er ſuppoſe .; 


xl. adv. [from raviſhing.) | 


Viry had ſuch courage? Sbabſpcare. 
: | 1 


R A Z 


The wolf was content to barter away a rawv- 
boned carcaſe for a ſmooth and fat one. L Eſtrange. 
RAwẽCUIEAD. 2. J. [raw and head.] The 
name of a ſpectre, mentioned to fright 
children. | 
Hence draw thy theme, and to the ſtage permit 
Rawwhead and bloody bones, and hands and feet, 
Ragouſts for Tereus or Thycſtes dreſt. Dryden. 
Servants awe children, and keep them in fub- 
jection, by telling them of rawbead end bloody 
bones. : Locke. 


Ra'wLyY. adv. | from raæv.] 


1. In a raw manner, 
2. Unſkilfully ; without experience. 
3. Newly. N 
Some crying for a ſurgeon, ſome upon the debts 
they owe, ſome upon their children raqvly left. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Ra'wness. 1. . [from raw. ] 
1. State of being raw. 5 
Chalk helpetly concoction, fo it be out of a deep 
well; for then it cureth the razwr/s of the water. 


Bacon. 
2. Unſkilfulneſs. 
Charles V. conſidering the rawneſs of his ſea- 
man, eſtabliſhed a pilot major for their examination. 
Hakewill, 
3- Haſty manner. This ſeems to be the 
meaning in this obſcure paſſage 
Why in that razvnc/s left he wife and children, 
Without leave taking ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Ray. 1. J. [raie, rayon, French; radius, 
Latin. ] 6 
1. A beam of light. 
Theſe eyes that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milt. 
The leaſt light, or part of light, which may be 
ſtopt alone, or do or ſuffer any thing alone, which 
the reſt of the light doth not or ſuffers not, I 
call a ray of light. Newton. 
Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
And op'd thoſe eyes that mutt eclipſe the day. Pope. 
2, Any luſtre corporeal or intellectual. 
The air ſharpen'd his viſual ray. Milton. 
He now, obſervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various day. 


3. [Raye, French; raia, Lat.] A fiſh. 


Ainſworth, 
4. [Lolium, Latin.] An herb. Ain/aworth. 


To Rav. v. a. [rayer, French; from the 
noun.] To ſtreak; to mark in long 
lines. An old word. 

Beſide a bubbling fountain low ſhe lay, 
Which ſhe increaſed with her bleeding heart, 
And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. 
Spenſer. 
His horſe is raicd with the yellows. Shakeſpeare. 
Was ever man ſo beaten ? was ever men fo raied? 
was ever man ſo weary ? Shak ſpeare. 


Ray, for array. Spenſer. 


Raze. z. J. [rayz, a root, Spaniſh] A 


root of ginger. This is commonly 


written race, but leſs properly. 
I have a gammon of bacon and two razr: of 
ginger to be delivered. Shakeſpeare's Herry IV. 
To RAE E. v. a. [raſer, French; rajus, 
Latin.] See Rask. 
1. To overthrow ; to ruin; to ſubvert. 
Will you ſufter a temple, how poorly built 
ſoever, but yet a temple of your deity, to be razr d + 
. Sidney. 
He yoaketh your rebellious necks, I 
Raxeth your cities, and ſubverts your towns. Sha. 
It grieved the tyrant, that fo baſe a town 
ſhould ſo long hold out, ſo that he would threater: 
to rate it. IT, Knolles. 
Shed chriſtian blood, and populous cities raze ; 
Becauſe they're taught to uſe ſome diff rent phraſe. 
N Valler. 


Pope. 


R E A 


: We touch'd with joy , 
The royal hand that rag d unhappy Troy. Dryden. 
The place would be razed to the ground, and 
its foundations ſown with ſalt. Addiſan s Speftators 
2. To efface. 
Fatal this marriage; cancelling your fame, 
Razing the characters of your renown. Shakeſpeare. 
Piuck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 


Rae out the written. troubles of the brain. Shakeſp. 


He in derifion ſets 
Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to raze 
Quite out their native language ; and inſtead, 


To ſow a jangling noiſe of words. Milton. 
To extirpate. 
I'll find a day to maſſacre them all, 
And rage their faction and their family. Sbaleſp. 


RA Z OR. 1. J. [raſor, Latin.] A knife 
with a thick blade and fine edge uſed 
in ſhaving. 3 

Zeal, except ordered aright, uſeth the razor with 
ſuch eagerneſs, that the life of religion is thereby 
hazarded. i Hooker 

Theſe words are razors to my wounded heart. 

Shaleſpeare. 

Thofe thy boiſt'rous locks, not by the ſword 
Of noble warrior, fo to ſtain his honour, 

But by the barber's razor beſt ſubdu d. Milton. 

Razor makers generally clap a ſmall bar of 
Venice ſteel between two ſmall bars of Flemiſh 
ſteel, and weld them together, to ſtrengthen the 
back of the razor. Maxon. 

As in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, 

So wit is by politeneſs ſharpeſt ſet, : 

Their want of edge from their offence is ſeen; 

Both pain us leaſt when exquiſitely keen. Younge 
Razors of @ boar. A boar's tuſks, 


Ra"z0URABLE. adj. [from razor.] Fit to 
be ſhaved. Not 1a uſe. 
New-born chins be rough and razourable. Shake 
Ra'"zoRFIsH. 2. J. 
The ſheath or ragorfiſb reſembleth in length and 
bigneſs a man's finger. Careo. 
RAZ u RE. 2. . [raſure, French; raſura, 
Latin.] AR of eraſing. 
Oh ! your deſert ſpeaks loud; 
It well deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence, *gainſt the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. Shakeſpearee 
Rs. Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the 
Latins, and from them borrowed by us 


to denote iteration or backward action: 


as, return, to come back; to revive, 
to live again; repercuſſion, the act of 
driving back: reciprocation, as, to re- 
criminate. It is put almoſt arbitrarily 
before verbs and verbal nouns, ſo that 
many words ſo compounded will per- 
haps be found, which it was not neceſ- 
ſary to inſert. It ſometimes adds little 
to the ſimple meaning of the word, as 
in rejoice. 5 5 
REeacce'ss. 2. /. 


[re and acceſs.) Vitiit 


renewed, | 
Let paſs the quailing and withering of all things 

by the receſs, ang their reviving by the reacceys, of 

tie tun. Ia epi. 


Je REACH, v. 4. ancient preterite raught. 
[p.ecan, Saxon, } 
1. To touch with the hand extended. 
Round the tree 
they longing food, but could not rrach, Mugen. 
What are riches, empire, pow'r, 
But larger mem to gratify the will; 
The ſtep by whicl: we-climb to riſe and reach 
Our with, and that obtained, down with a ſcaffold- 
ing 
Of tcopters, cravns and thrones : 
their end, 
And there like lurabes to be left and ſcorn'd ? 
/ Conpr Te. 
3M 2 | 2. to 
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R E A 


2. To arrive at; to attain any thing 

diſtant ; to ſtrike from a diſtance, 

: The coaſt fo long defir'd 

Thy troops ſhall reach, but having reach'd, repent. 
Dryden. 
What remains beyond this, we have no more a 
poſitive notion of, than a mariner has of the depth 
of the fea; where, having let down his founding 
. line, he reaches no bottom. Locke. 
It muit fall perhaps before this letter reaches your 


hands. Pope. 
3. To ſtrike from a diſtant place. 
O patron pow'r, thy preſent aid afford, 

That I may reach the beaſt ! Dryden. 


4+ To fetch from ſome place diſtant, and 
we. 
He reached me a full cup. 2 Eſdras, xiv. 39. 
5. To bring forward from a diſtant place. 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; 
aud reach hither thy hand, and thruſt it into my 
kde. Fobny xx. 27. 
6. To hold out; to ſtretch forth. 
| Theſe kinds of goodneſs are ſo nearly united to 
the things which deſire them, that we ſcarcely per- 
ceive the appetite to ſtir in reaching forth her hand 
towards them. | 
7. To attain ; to gain; to obtain. 
The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature, 
which human penetration can reach, come ſhort 


of its reality. Cbeyne. 
8. To transfer. 
Through ſuch hands | 
The knowledge of the gods is reach'd to man. 
Rawe. 


9. To penetrate to. 
Whatever alterations are made in the body, if 
they reach not the mind, there is no perception. 
Locke. 
10. To be adequate to. 
The law reached the intention of the promoters, 
and this act fixed the natural price of money. Locke. 
If theſe examples of grown men rcach not the 
eaſe of children, let them examine. Locke. 
11. To extend to. 
Thy deſire leads to no exceſs that reaches blame. 
Milton. 
Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, | 
They ſhut not out ſociety in death. Addiſon's Cato 
22. To extend; to ſpread abroad. 
Trees reach'd too far their pamper'd boughs. 
: Milton. 
13. To take in the hand. 
' Left he reach of the tree of life, and eat. Milton. 


To Reacn. v. 2. 


1. To be extended. 
We hold that the power which the church hath 
- lawfully to make laws, doth extend unto ſundry 
things of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and ſuch other 
matters whereto their opinion is, that the church's 
authority and power doth not reach. Hecꝶcr. 
The new world reaches quite croſs the torrid 
zone in one tropick to the other. Beyle. 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they 
are apt to ſtop at the confines of body, as if ſpace 
were there at an end too, and reached no farther. 
| Locke. 
If I do not aſk any thing improper, let me be 
buried by Theodofius ; my vow reaches no farther 
than the grave. : Addi ſon. 
The influence of the ſtars reaches to many events, 


which are not in the power of reaſon. S7 ft. 
2. To be extended far. | 
Great men have reaching hands. Shakeſpearc. 


3. To penetrate. 


He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye 


have flain them in a rage, that reacheth up into 

heaven. : 2 Chronicles, xxviii. 
We reach forward into futurity, and bring up 

to our thoughts objects hid in the remoteſt depths 

of time. 7 Addiſon. 

4. 'T'o make efforts to attain. 

Could a ſailer always ſupply new line, and fir d 


Hooker. . 


Ina humble dales is footing faſt, | 


REA 


the plummet fink without ſtopping, he would be in 
the poſture of the mind, reaching after a politive 
idea of infinity. Locke. 

REACH. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of touchingvor ſeizing by extenſion 
of the hand. | 

2. Power of reaching or taking in the 
hand. | | 

There may be in a man's reach a book contain- 
ing pictures and diſcourſes, capable to delight and 
inſtruct him, which yet he may never have the 
will to open. | Locke. 

3. Power of attainment or management. 

In actions, within the reach of power in him, 
a man ſeems as free as it is poſſible for freedom 
to make him. | Locke. 

4. Power ; limit of faculties. 

Our ſight may be conſidered as a more diffuſive 
kind of touch, that brings into our reach ſome of 
the moit remote parts of the univerſe. 

Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taſte, and learning go. Pope. 

5. Contrivance; artful ſcheme; deep 


thought. 

Drawn by others, who had deeper reaches than 

themſelves to matters which they leaſt intended. 
| Haoyrvard. 
Some, under types, have affected obſcurity to 
amuſe and make themſelves admired for profound 
reaches. : Howel. 
6. A fetch; an artifice to attain ſome 


diſtant advantage. 
The duke of Parma had particular reaches and 
ends of his own underhand, to croſs the deſign. 
Bacon. 
7. Tendency to diſtant conſequences. 
Strain not my ſpeech 
To groſſer iſſues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to ſuſpicion. - Shakeſpeare's Otbelle. 
8. Extent. | 
The confines met of empyrean heav'n, 
And of this world: and, on the left hand, hell 
With long reach interpos d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To REA CT. v. a. [re and af.) To 
return the impulſe or impreſſion. 

The lungs being the chief inſtrument of ſangui- 
fication, and acting ſtrongly upon the chyle to bring 
it to an animal fluid, muſt be reacted upon as 
ſtrongly. Arbuthnicte 

Cut off your hand, and you may do 
With t' other hand the work of two; 

Recauſe the ſoul her power contracts, | 
And on the brother limb reacts. Sæoift's Miſcel. 
REACTION. z. J. [reaction, French; from 
react.] The reciprocation of any im- 
pulſe or force impreſſed, made by the 
body on which ſuch impreſſion is made: 


ation and reaction are equal. 

Do not great bodies conſerve their heat the 
longeſt, their parts heating one another; and may 
not great, denſe, and fixed bodies, when heated 
beyond a certain degree, emit light ſo copiouſly, 
as, by the emiſſion and reaction of its light, and 
the reflections and refractions of its rays within its 
pores, to grow itill hotter till it comes to a cer- 
tain period of heat, ſuch as is that of the ſun ? 
| Newton's Optics. 

Alimentary ſubſtances, of a mild nature, act 
with ſmall force upon the ſolids, and as the action 
and reaction are equal, the ſmalleſt degree of force 
in the ſolids digeſts them. Afrbutbnot. 

READ. 2. /. ned, Saxon; raed, Dutch. } 


1. Counſel. | 
The man is bleſt that hath not lent 
To wicked read his ear. Sternbold. 
2. Saying ; ſaw. This word is in both 
ſenſes obſolete. 
This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unſoft, 


The trade is not fo tickle. 


2 READ. v. a. pret, „a. 


READING. 2. J. | from read. 


8 peryer. 


REA 


read. nad. Saxon.] e 
1. To peruſe any thing wri 
J have ſcen eee — ee 
read it, and afterwards ſeal it. 
The paſſage you muſt hay 
ſlipt out of your memory, 
If we have not leiſure to read 
itſelf regularly, then by the titles of c 
be directed to peruſe ſeveral ſections. 
2. To diſcover by characters or marks 
An armed corſe did lye, 3 
In whoſe dead face he read great magn 


Paper, urite upon! 
Shabeipears, 
e read, though fincy 


Fe. 
over the bock 
hapters we n iy 

. „ 


0 . 
el:mity, 


ON * 
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3. To learn by obſervation. 
Thoſe about her 
From her ſhall read the perfect ways of hos, 
8 Dta!:7 ce, 
4. To know fully. 25 
O moſt delicate fiend ! 
Who is't can read a woman? Slateſpers 


To READ. wv. 2. 
1. To perform the act of peruſing writ 
It ſhall be with him, and he (hall 44 hen” 
that he may learn to fear the Lord, De; xi. 19 
2. To be ftudious in books. | 
*'Tis ſure that Fleury reads. 
3- To know by reading. 
I have read of an eaſtern king, who put 2 jute 
to death for an iniquitous ſentence. Kite 
READ. particip. adj. | from read; the verb 
read is pronounced reed; the preterite 
and participle red.] Skilful by reading, 
Vurg'l's ſhepherds are too well read in tle phil. 
ſophy or Epicurus. | Dryden 
We have a poet among us. of a genius a; U. 
alted as his ſtature, and who is very well vad n 
Longinus his treatiſe concerning the ſublime, 
adi cr. 


Tay. 70 


1. Study in books; peruſal of books, 
Though reading and converſation may furrih 
us with many ideas of men and things, yet itis 
our own meditation muſt form our judgment. 
Watts an the Ind. 
Leſs reading than makes felons 'ſcape, 
Leſs human genius than Ged gives an age, 
Can make a Cibber. Par. 


2. A lecture; a prelectien. 
3. Publick recital. 


The Jews had their weekly readirgs of tie . 
Hake. 


Give attendance to reading, exhortztn ind 
doctrine, 1 Tind'tys 


4. Variation of copies. 


That learned prelate has reſtored ſome of tit 


readings of the authors with great ſagacity. 
Arbuthr er Ci. 


REA DE“ TTION. 2. /. [re and adftth 


Latin.) Recovery; act of regainng. 


Will any ſay, that the readcption of Trevi 
was matter of ſcruple ? Bare. 


REA DER. z. . [from read. 


1. One that peruſes any thing Witten. 
As we muſt take the care that our wares 2 
ſenſe be clear, ſo if the obſcurity happen _— 
the hearers or readers want of underianding 12 


% Jens e 

not to anſwer for them. Ben fen 
2. One ſtudious in books. 

Baſiris' altars and the dire decrees. 8558 


Of hard Eureſtheus, ev'ry reader (205+ Ne 
3. One whoſe office is to read prayers 


churches, 
He got into orders, 
pariſh church at twenty pounds 2 fen. 
REA “DERSRHIT. . J. [from reader. 
office of reading prayers. 
When they have taken a deg 
orders, and ſollicit a readerſbip · 


Ar 10.4 
and became 2 read 


dul. 


The 


r7ee, they get ind 
Seoif: 5 M 


REA DIL T. adv. [from ready.) 5 


REA 


vitely ; with little hinderance or de- 


lay. 
5 tongue obey d. 

Whate'er I fw. 
Thoſe very things, 


and readily could m_— Fs 


which are declined as im- 


poſſible, are readily pra 2 
pe. tradict 
1 t. that one truth cannot con 
Karst mu , Locke. 
anotnere 


Every one ſometime or other dreams that he is 

lng paper; in which caſe the invention prompts 

ſo readily, that the mind is impoſed upon. Addijons 

Ra bix Ess. 1. J. | from _— 

Ex .editeneſs; promptitude. . 

f 3 not forget the readineſs of their king 
e aiding him when the duke of Bretagne failed 
5 : Bacon. 

He opens himſelf to the man of buſineſs with 

but offers himſelf to the viſits of a 
fiend with facility and all the meeting readineſs 
of ochre. 5 South. 

>. The ſtate of being ready or fit for any 
thing. : 

Hate you an army ready? i 
he centurions and their charges already in 
the entertainment to be on foot at an hour's warn- 


reluctancy, 


They :emained near a month, that they might 
be in r-adineſs to attend the motion of the army. 
| Clarendon. 
z. Facility; freedom from hinderance or 


 cb{truction, | 

Yature has provided for the readineſs and eaſineſs 
of ſpeech. : | Helder. 
4. State of being willing or prepared. 

A pious and well- diſpoſed mind, attended with a 
+:14in;ſs to obey the known will of God, is the 
tareſt means to enlighten the underſtanding to a 
belief of chriſtianity. South. 

Their conviction grew ſo ſtrong, that they em- 
braced the ſame truths, and laid down their lives, 
er were always in a readineſs to do it, rather than 
cepart from them. 
Re:pw1'ssion. 2. J. [re and admiſſion. ] 
Ihe act of admitting again. 

In an exhauſted receiver, animals, that ſeem as 
| they were dead, revive upon the rcadmiſſicn of freth 

Us Arbuthnet. 
F{READMIT. . a. [re and admit.] To 
let in again. 

i kefe evils I deſerve, 
Yet deſpair not of his final pardon, 
Vhote ear is ever open, and his eye | 5 
Cracious to readmi! the ſuppliant. Milton. 
Atter twenty minutes I readmitted the air. Derh. 
7 READO'RN. v. a. [re and adorn.) To 
decorate again; to deck a- new. 

The ſtreams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew, 

With ſcarlet honours readorn the tide» Blackmore. 

READY. adj. [nab, Sax. redo, Swediſh; 
Pnade, nimble, Saxon.] 

. Prompt ; not delayed. 

Theſs commodities yield the readieſt money of 
% ia this kingdom, becauſe they never fail of a 
price abroad. x Temple. 

He oveilook'd his hinds; their pay was juſt 
And ready: for he ſcorn'd to go on truſt, Dryden. 
2. Fi: for 2 purpoſe; not to ſeek. 
OP are ready, if our minds be fo, 

zun the man whoſe mind is backward now ! 


„ 


. Make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs; 
8 and her rats are at the point of battle, Shak. 
: £9 hand the ſword, and one the pen employs, 
mo my lap the ready paper lies, Dryden. 
1 4 —_ prieſts with ready knives bereave 
5 : of life, and in full bowls receive 
85 eaming blood. Dryden's Aneis. 
p *epared ;. accommodated to any de- 


Ricable in a caſe of extreme | 


in . 5 
—1 2 joyful to hear of their readineſs. Shakeſp. 


Addiſon. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


REA 
ſign, ſo as that there can be no delay. 
Trouble and anguiſh fhall prevail againſt him, 


as A king ready to the battle. Feb, xv. 24. 

Death ready ſtands to interpoſe his dart. Milton. 

The word which 1 have giv'n, I'll not revoke; 

I he be brave, he's ready for the ſtroke. Dryden. 
The imagination is always reſtleſs, and the will, 
reaſon beirg laid aſide, is ready for every extraya- 
gant project. Locke. 

4. Willing; eager; quick. 

Men, when their actions ſucceed not as they 
would, are always ready to impute the blame thereof 
unto the heavens, fo as to excuſe their own follies. 

Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

A cloud that is more ſhow than moiſture ; a 
cloud that is more ready to beſtow his drops upon 
the ſea, than on the land. Holyday. 

They who ſhould have helped him to mend 
things were readier to promote the diſorders by 
which they might thrive, than to ſet a-foot fru- 
gality. Davenant. 

5. Being at the point; not diſtant; near; 

about to do or be. 

He knoweth that the day 
hand. 
Satan ready now 

To ſtoop with weary'd wings and willing feet 

On this world. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

6. Being at hand; next to hand. 

A ſapling pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 
The rcadigſi weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 

7. Facil; eaſy; opportune; near. 

Sometimes the readieft way, which a wiſe man 
hath to conquer, is to fly. - Hocker's Preface. 

The race ele, 
Safe towards Canaan from the ſhore advance 
Through the wild deſert, not the r way. Milt. 

Proud of their conqueſt, prouder of their prey, 

They leave the camp, and take the readies way. 
| Dryden. 

The ready way to be thought mad, is to con- 
tend that you are not ſo. Spectator. 

8. Quick ; not done with heſitation. 

A ready conſent often ſubjeQs a woman to con- 
tempt. Clariſſa. 


of darkneſs is ready at 
8 Job. 


not ſlow. 

Thoſe, who ſpeak in publick, are much better 
accepted, when they can deliver their diſcourſe by 
the help of a lively genius and a ready memory, 
than when they are forced to read all, Watts. 

For the moſt part there is a finer ſenſe, a clearer 
mind, a readier apprehenſion, and gentler diſpoſi- 
tions in that ſex, than in the other. Lam. 

10. To make REapy. An elliptick ex- 
preiſion for, to make things ready. To 


make preparations. 
He will ſhew you a large upper room; there 
make ready for us. Mart, xive 15. 
READY. adv. Readily; ſo as not to 
need delay. 
We will go ready armed before the children of 
Iſrael. Numbers. 


word. 

Lord Strut was not fluſh in ready, either to go 
to law, or clear old debts. Arbuthnot. 
REaFFiRMANCE. z. /. [re and affirm- 

ance.] Second confirmation, 

Cauſes of deprivation are a conviction before 
the ordinary of a wilful maintaining any doctrine 
contrary to the thirty-nine articles, or a perſiſting 
therein without revocation of his error, or a e- 
affirmance aſter ſuch revocation. Hliffe. 

REAL. adj. [reel, French; realis, Latin.) 
1. Relating to things, not perſons; not 
perſonal. 

Many are perfect in men's humours, that are not 
greatly capable of the real part of buſineſs; which 
is the conſtiti ton of one that hath ſtudied men 
more than books. Baton» 


9. Expedite ; nimble ; not embarraſled ; 


Rea'py. 2. /. Ready money. A low 


REA 


2. Not fictitious; not imaginary; true; 
genuine. 

We do but deſcribe an imaginary world, that 

is but little a-kin to the rea one. Glanwille's Scrpfise 

When I place an imaginary name at the head 

of a character, I examine every letter of it, that 

it may not bear any reſemblance to one that is real. 

Addiſon. 

Imaginary diſtempers are attended. with rea! and 

unfeigned ſufferings, that enfteble the body, and 

diſſipate the ſpirits. Blackmore. 

The whole firength of the Arian cauſe, rea! 

or artificial ; all that can be of any force either to 

convince, or deceive a reader. Vaterland. 

3. [In law.] Conſiſting of things immore- 

able, as land. ; NE 

IJ am haſtening to convert my ſmall eſtate, that 

is perſonal, into real. Child on Trade. 
RE*ALGAR- #./. A mineral. 

Realgar or ſandaracha is red arſenick. Harris. 

Put realgar hot into the midſt of the quick- 

ſilver, whereby it may be condenſed as weil from 

within as without. Bacene 


REA LITT. n. J. [realite, French; trom 
real.] 
1. Truth; verity; what is, not what 


merely ſeems. 

I would have them well verſed in the Greek 
and Latin poets, without which a man fancies 
that he underſtands a critick, when in reality he 
does not comprehend his meanings Addiſon. 

The beſt accounts of the appearances. of na- 
| ture in any fingle inſtance human penetration can 

reach, comes infinitely ſhort of its reality and in- 

ternal conſt tution; for who can ſearch out the 

Almighty's works to perfection? Cheyne. 

My neck may be an idea to yon, but it is a 
reality to me. Brattie. 
2. Something intrinſically important ; not 


merely matter of ſhow. 
Of that ſkill the more thou knowꝰſt, 
The more ſhe will acknowledge thec her head, 
And to reaſitics yield all her ſhows, 
Made ſo adorn for thy delight the more. Mifron. 
To REALIZ EH. Y. a. {realifer, French z 
from real.] 
1. To bring into being or act. 

Thus we realize what Archimedes had only in 
hypotheſis, weighing a fingle grain againſt chic 
globe of carth. Glanvr'ic. 

As a dioceſan, you are like to exemplify and 
realize every word of this diſcourſe. Sort. 

2. To convert money into land. 


REALLY. adv. [from real.] 
1. With actual exiſtence. 
We fhall at laſt diſcover in what perſons this 
" holincis is inherent really, in uhat condition it is 
inherent perfeRly, and conſequenily in what other 
ſenſe it may be truly and properly affirmed thr 
the church is holy. Peas /one 
There cannot be a more important caſe of con- 
ſcience for men to be reſolved in, than to know 
certainly how far God accepts the will for the deed. 
and how far he does not; and to be infarmed truly 
when men do really will-a thing, and when they 
have really no power to do what they gave willed, 
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2. In truth; truly; not ſeemingly only. 
Nothing properly is his duty but what is rea.'y 
his intereſt. | Wilkins, 
The underſtanding repreſents to the will thing: 
really evil, under the notion of good. Suche 
Theſe orators inflame the people, whoſe anger 1 
really but a ſhort fit of madneſs. SIC?» 
They even affect to be more pleaſed with dreſs, 
and to be more fond of every little ornament, than 
they really are. Law... 
3. It is a ſlight corroboration of an opj- 


nion. 
Why really ſixty- five is ſome what old. Young. 


REALM, z. J. {roiaulme, French. ] 
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REA 
1. Akingdom ; a king's dominions. 

Is there any part of that realm, or any nation 
therein, which have not yet been ſubdued to the 
crown of England ? Spenſer. 

They had gather'd a wiſe council to them 
Of ev'ry realm that did debate this buſineſs. Shak. 

A fon whoſe worthy deeds 
Raiſe him to be the ſecond in that realm. Milton. 
2. Kingly government. This ſenſe is not 


frequent. 
Learn cach ſmall people's genius, policies, 
The ant's republick, and the rea/m of bees. Pope. 
RAL TT. 2. J. [A word peculiar, I be- 
lieve, to Milten.] 
O heaven, that ſuch reſemblance of the Higheſt 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Reality means not in this place reality in oppoſi- 
tion to how, but loyalty ; for the Italian dictionary 
explains the adjective rele by loyal. Pearce. 
Ream. . J. [rame, French; riem, Dut.] 
A bundle of paper containing twenty 
quires, 
All vain petitions mounting to the ſky, _ 
With cams abundant this abode ſupply. Pope. 
To REANIMATE. S. à. [re and animo, 
Latin.) To revive ; to reſtore to life. 
We are our rcanimated anceſtors, and antedate 
their reſurrection. Glanville's Scepſis. 
The young man left hjs own body breathleſs 
on the ground, while that of the doe was reari- 
matcd. | Specrtator. 
To REAN NE x. v. a. [re and annex.] To 
annex again. | 
King Charles was not a little inflamed with 


an ambition to repurchaſe and reannex that dutchy. 
Bacon's Herry VII. 


To REAP. v. a. [nepan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cut corn at harveſt. 
From Ireland come I with my ftrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſaw'd. Sha. 
When ye reap the harveſt, thou ſhalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field. Leviticus, xix. 9. 
The hire of the labourers, which have reaped 
down your fields, is kept back by fraud. Janice. 
2. To gather; to obtain. It is once uſed 


by Shakeſpeare in an ill ſenſe. 

They that love the religien which they profeſs, 
may have failed in choice, but yet they are fure 
to reap what benefit the ſame is able to afford. 

Hecker. 

What ſudden anger's this? how have I reap'd it ? 
| Shakeſpeares 
| This is a thing, 

Which you might from relation likewiſe reap, 

Being much ſpoke of. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing 
of God's juſtice from reaping that gloty in our 
calamitics, which we robbed him of in our proſpe- 

rity. 
To REAP. v. n. To harveſt. 

They that ſow in tears, ſhall --ap in joy. Iſalims. 

Rea'yER. 2. . [from reap.] One that 


cuts corn at harveſt. 
From hungry reapers they their ſheaves withhold, 
Sandys. 
Here Ceres” gifts in waving profpe Rand, 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand. Pope. 
. A thouſand forms he wears, 
And firſt a reaper from the field appzars, 
Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
O'ercharge the ſhoulders of the iceming 1wain. 
P:pe. 


Rea'yinGHOOK. 1. J. | reaping and hook. 


A hook uſed to cut corn in harvelt. 
Some are brib'd to vow it looks 
Moſt plainly done by thieves with reaping} 08s. 


: Dryden. 

REAR. 1. J. [arriere, French. ] | 
1. The hinder troop of an army, or the 
hinder line of a ficet, 
| 5 


King Charles. 


REA 


The rear admiral, an arch plrate, was after- 
wards {lain with a great ſhot. Cuclles. 
5 Argive chiefs 
Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 
As when his thund'ring ſword and pointed ſpear 
Drove hcadlong to their ſhips, and glean'd the rear. 


Lryden. 
2. The laſt claſs; the laſt in order. 
Coins I place in the rear, becauſe made up of 


both the other. Peacham. 
Snowy headed winter leads, 
Yellow autumn brings the rear. Waller. 


REAR. adj. hne ne, Saxon. ] 
1. Raw; half roaſted; half ſodden. 
2. Early. A provincial word. 
O'er yonder hill does ſcant the dawn appear, 
Then why does Cuddy leave his cot fo rear # Gay. 


To REAR. wv. a. [apapan, Saxon, ] 


; 


1. To raiſe up. | 


All the people ſhouted with a loud voice, for 


the rearing up of the houſe of the Lord. 1 Eſdras. 
Who now ſhall rcar you to the ſun, or rank 


Your tribes ? Milton. 
2. To lift up from a fall. 
Down again ſhe fell unto the ground, 
But he her quickly rcarcd up again. Spenſer. 
In adoration at his feet 1 fell | 
Submiſs: he rear'd me. Milton. 


3. To move upwards. 
Up to a hill anon his ſteps he rear' d, | 
From whoſe high top to ken the proſpeCt round. 
Milton. 
4. To bring up to maturity. 
No creature goeth to generate, whilſt the female 
is buſy in fitting or rearing her young. Bacon. 
They were a very hardy breed, and reared their 
young ones without any care. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
They flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rar'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves. 
I homſon. 
5. To educate ; to inſtruct. 
He wants a father to protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue. Southern, 
They have in every town publick nurſeries, 
where all parents, except cottagers and labourers, 
are obliged to ſend their infants to be reared and 
educated. Savifte 
6. To exalt; to elevate. 
Charity decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind. Pricr. 
7. To route; to ſtir up. 
Into the naked woods he goes, 
And ſeeks the tuſky boar to rear, 
With well-mouth d hounds and pointed ſpear. 
= Dryden. 
8, Toraiſe; to breed. 
No fleſh from market-towns our peaſant ſought ; 
He rear'd his frugal meat, but never bought. 
| Harte. 
REARWARD. 2. /. [from rear.] 
1. The laſt troop. 
He from the beginning began to be in the rear- 
ward, and before they left fighting was too far off. 
Sidncys 


The ſtandard of Dan was the rearavard of the 


camp. Numbers. 
2. Ihe end; the tail; a train behind. 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid Ty balt's dead, 
Thy tather or thy mother ? | 
But with a rearward following Tybalt's death, 
Rome» is baniſhed. Sha ſpeare's Rome? and Juliet. 
3. The latter part. In contempt. 
He was ever in the rcarvard of the faſhion. 
Shake peares 
Rea"kMoOuvsE. 2. /. [more properly rere- 
mouſe ; hene mur, Sax.] The leather- 
winged bat. 5 
Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 
To make my ſmall elves coats. Sb Keſſt en re. 
Of flying nihes the wings are net feathers, but 
a thin kind of ſkin, like the wings of a bat or 
r.armon'e. Abbet. 


REA 


To Reatcrt'xD. v. . fre | 
To climb again. 955 Nene 
When as the day the heaven doth adorn 

I with that night the noyous day would 1 

And when as night hath us of ght ho 
I with that day would ſhortly reaſcend 2 
Taught by the heav'nly mobs 5 Pa, 

The dark deſcent, and up to rate, 0 
. Aud up td reajcerd, 

Theſe puiſſant legions, whoſe exile A. 
Hath empty d heaven, ſhall fail to reaſcend 
Selt-rais d, and repoſſeſs their native * 77 
To REASC END. v. a. To ITO 

, mount a aln 
When the god his fury had allay d ban. 
He mounts aloft, and reajcens tlie ſkies, Al.. 
Pl | l. 
NES SON. 4. J. [rai/on, French; 2 
atin.] | 
1. The power by which man deduces or. 
propofition from another, or Proceeds 

from premiſes to conſequences ; the n. 

tional faculty; diſcurſive power. 

; Reaſon is the director of man's will, diſcopert 

in action what is good; for tlie laws of well. Go 

are the dictates of right reaſon. i 

Though brutiſh that ccntieft and foul, 
When reaſen hath to deal with force; yet ſo 
Moſt reaſon is that reaſ;z overcome, Mun 

I appeal to the common judgment of marking 
whether le humane nature be not ſo frames Mp: 

acquieſce in ſuch a moral certainty, as the 8 

of things is capable of; and if it were other , 

whether that reaſon witch belongs te us, a 

not prove a burden and a torment to us, bn 

than a privilege, by keeping us in a continual (if. 
penſe, and thereby rendering our condition; vere 
petually reſtleſs and unquict. .. 

Dim, as the borrow'd beams of moon and ſtas 

To lonely, weary, wand'ring travellers, 

Is reaſon to the ſoul: and as on high, 

Thoſe rowling fires diſcover but the iky, 

Not light us here; ſo reaſen's giimmering ray 

Was lent, not to aſſure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better days Dryden, 

It would be well, if people would not lz ( 
much weight on their own reaſon in- matters of 
religion, as to think every thing impoſtible ard 
abſurd, which they cannot conceive; how often 
do we contradict the right rules of in te 
whole courſe of our lives? reaſon itſe ff is true and 
Juſt, but the reaſon of every particular man is u 
and wavering, perpetually ſwayed and turned oy 
his intereſts, his paſſions, and his vices. Saat, 

2. Cauſe; ground or principle, 

What the apoſtles deemed rational and probeb: 
means to that end, there is no r:«/7n or er ban; 
to think ſhould ever in any produce this effect, 

| Hamm, 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, act 
there is a natural and eternal reaſen for that g. 
nets and virtue, and againſt vice and wickednets 


Jigs 
4. % 
- 


{ 41 „ 


3. Cauſe efficient, 3 
Spain is thin ſown of people, partly by re 
the ſterility of the ſoil, and partly their native: x 
exhauited by ſo many employments in fach e 
territories as they poſleſs. Pace 
Such a benefit, as by the antececent Wu 
Chriſt is intended to all men living, ta0ugh +» 
men, by reaſon of their own. demerits, 00, 
actually receive the fruit of it. Wet 
The reaſen of the motion of the balance 

| wheel watch, is by the motion of the next u 


in 2 
he: h 
me 


2 cha-e 
By rea ſon of the ſickneſs of a 10. erend prelate, & 
a 10 Mae. 4's 

have been over-ruled to approach this Place. l 


J have not obſerved equality ot —__—* 
verſe ; partly by reaſon of my hate, hut more 
cially becauſe I would not have my fene“ 2 
ſyllables. I 


4. Final cauſe. 

Reaſon, in the Engliſh language, 
taken for true and clear principles; 
clear and fair deductions; ſometiunes for 

articularly the final cauſe. 
P y 5 Argo 


ſometimes 1! 
ſometime: ti 
the cavl.y 

Lit. 


REA 
5 Argument; ground of perſuaſion ; mo- 


- 24 the buſineſs from the common eye 


tons. Shakeſpeare's Mac bitbh. 


undr weighty rea | a 
ates 44 natural, ought we not rather to con 


lde, that there is ſome ground and ger ec 
the g fears, and that nature hath not —_— em 
iy * 1 5 x ts 
in us to no purpoſe : 7¹ p 1 5 
g em' rate any myſtery of our redemp: 

It we comme! any —_ 
don, or article of our fa. th, we ought to confirm 
woe belief of it, by conſidering all thote 47/9775 upon 
our je : : 11 SAG 
nit is bulit; that we may be abie to give 4 


Wc Neiſen. 


3:6 account of the hope that is in us. 
6. Ratiocination 5 diſcurſive act. ; 
When the rates things, and moves from groun 
0 round, 5 
The Phe reaſon ſhe obtains by this ; : 
But when by reien the the truth hath foun * 
And ftandeth fixt, ſne underitanding is. Davies. 
„ Clearneſs of faculties. : Z 
Lovers and madmen have their ſeething brains, 
guch ſhaping fantaſies chat apprehend 3 
More than cool rea ever comprehends. Shake/p. 
When valour preys on reaſon, 
[: eats the ſword it fights With. 
e. Right; juſtice. | 
| was promis d on a time, 
To have reafon for my rhyme: 
From that time unto this ſeaſon, 
| r:ceiv'd nor rhyme nor reaſons 
Are you in earneſt? 
A, and reſolv d withal ES 
1069 myſelf this rea/7n and this right. Shakeſp. 
The papiſts ought in reajon to allow them all 
the excute: they make ule of for themſelves; ſuch 
> an invincible ignorance, oral tradition and autho- 
rity, Stilling fleets 
Let it drink deep in thy moſt vital part ; 
suike home, and do me rraſon in thy heart. Dryd. 
9. Reaſonable claim; juſt practice. 
Grd brings good out of evil; and therefore it 
were but ren we thould truſt God to govern his 
own world, and wait till the change cometh, or 
the rear be diſcovereds Taylor. 
Contcier.ce, not acting by law, is a boundleſs 
tr ſomptucus thing; and, for any one by virtue 
taerect, to challenge himſelf a privilege of doing 
wiat he will, and of being unaccountable, is in all 
te too much, either for man or angel. South. 
4 levere reflection Montaigne has made on 
p:inccs, that we ought not in reaſen to have any 
txpectat ons of tavour from them. Dryden. 
e haze as great aſſurance that there is a God, 
% te nature of the thing to be proved is capable 
ci and as we could in rraſon expect to have. 
Tillocſon's Preface. 
Wien any thing is proved by as good argu- 
wen as a thing of that kind is capable of, we 
09972210 ve. to doubt of its exiſtence. Tiſorſ. 
10. Rationale; juſt account. 
4145 rcaf-n did the ancient fathers render, why 
to COUCH was called Catholick. Pearſun. 
render a rea/en of an effect or phenomenon, 
| 110 glace it from ſomething elſe more known 
Boyle. 
3 moderate demands. 
de moſt prubable way of bringing France to 
e Would be by the making an attempt upon 
de 2% Weit Indies, and by that means to cut 
c Communication with this great ſource of 
* Y Addife . 
1 Ns o., v. 1. [raiſonner, French. 
1. To argue rationally; to deduce conſe— 
quences juſtly from premiſes, 


No man, in the ſtrength of the firſt grace, can 
- „ $7, "FR by 1 
0 the tecond; for reaſon they do not, who think 
4; unleſs a beggar, by receiving one alms, can 
merit another, South, 
Srv. as ra1%:ed under names, are thoſe, that 
tak e moſt part men reaſon of within themſelves, 
— ©*2ys thoſe which they commune about with 
bers. Locke 


Lvery man's reaſcning and knowledge is only 


Spenſer. 


ase 
e iel. 


II. N 
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Moderation 3 
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Shakcſpeares | 


RE A 


about the Ideas exiſting in his own mind; and our 
knowledge and reaſening about other things is only 
as they corieſpond with thoſe our particular ideas 


Locle. 
Love is not to be reaſen d down, or loſt 
In high ambition. Addiſen. 


In the lonely grove, 
Twas there juſt and good he reaſon'd ſtrong, 
Clear'd ſome great truth, or rais'd ſome ſerious 
ſong. = Taxa 
2. To debate; to diſcourſe; to talk; to 
take or give an account. Not in uſe. 
Rea ſon with the fellow, 
Before you puniſh him, where he heard this. Shak. 
I rcaf:n'd with a Frenchman yeſterday, 
Who told me in the narrow ſeas, | 
There miſcarried a veſſel of our country. Shakeſp. 
Stand ſtill, that I may rcafon with you of all the 
righteous acts of the Lord. I Samucl, xii. 7. 
3. To raiſe diſquifitions; to make en- 
quiries. 
Jeſus, perceiving their thoughts, ſaid, what 
reaſon ye in your hearts? . - Luke, v. 22. 
They reaſon'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. Milt. 
Down reaſon then, at leaſt vain reaſoning down. 
Mil:on. 
To examine ratio- 


is a French mode of 


To REASsOx. v. a. 
nally. - This 
. peech. | 

When they are clearly diſcovered, well digeſted, 
and well reaſened in every part, there is beauty in 
ſuch a theory. Burnet. 

Rea's0nNaBLE. adj. [raiſen, French.] 

1. Having the faculty of reaſon; endued 

with reaſon, 
Sie perceived her only ſon lay hurt, and that 
his hurt was fo deadly, as that already his life had 
| loft uſe of the reaſenabie and almoſt ſenſible part. 
: Siducy. 
2. Acting, ſpeaking, or thinking ratio- 

nally, 

The parliament was diſſolved, and gentlemen 
furniſhed with ſuch forces, as were held fufficient 
to hold in bridle either the malice or rage of ca- 
ſonallle people. Hayward. 

3. Juit; rational; agreeable to reaſon. 

By indubitable certainty, J mean that which 
doth not admit of any reaſonable cauſe of doubt- 
ing, which is the only certainty of which moſt 
things are capable. Wilkins. 
A law may be reaf5rable in itſelf, although a 
man does not allow it, or does not know the reaſon 
of the law-givers. WIi}7s 

4- Not immoderate, 

Let all things be thought upon, 

That may with reaſenable ſwiftneſs add | 
More feathers to our wings. Sies Henry V. 

5. Tolerable; being in mediocrity. 

J could with reafj-n26/- good manner receive the 
ſalutation of her and of the princeſs Pamela, do- 
ing them yet no further reverence than one prin- 
ceis oweth to another. Sidney. 

A good way diſtant from the nigra rupes, there 
are four ſeveral lands of reasonable quantity. Abbot. 

Notwithſtanding theſe defects, the Engliſh colo- 
nies maintained themſelves in a reasonable good 
eſtate, as long as ticy retained their own ancient 
laws. Dawes gn Irelaud. 

Rea SONABLENESS. 2. J. [from reaſon- 

able.) 

1. The faculty of reaſon. 

2. Agreeableneſs to reaſon. 

They thought the work would be better done, if 
thoſe, who had ſatisfied themſelves with the rcaſon- 
Lenefs of what they with, would undertake the 
converting and diſpoſing of other mea. Clarendon. 
He that rightly underſtands the rcaſ nableneſs 
and excellency of charity, will knou, that it can 
never be excuſable to ⁊vaſte any of our money in 
pride and folly, Law. 


3. Compliance with reaſon, 


| 


| REA 


The paſſive reaſon, which is more properly rea- 
fenebleneſs, is thut order and congruity which is 
impreſſed upon the thing thus wrought; as in a 
watch, the whole frame and contexture of it carries 
a reaſenableneſs in it, the pailive impreſſion of the 
reaſon or intellectual idca that was in the artift. 

Hale. 
4. Moderation. 


REa"SONABLY. adv. [from reaſonable.] 
1. Agreeably to reaſon. 
Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and 


die, he made him think more reaſonably. Dryden. 
The church has formerly had eminent ſaints in 
that ſex; and it may reaſenably be thought, that it 
is pureiy owing to their poor and vain education, 
that this honour of their ſex is for the moſt part 
confined to former ages. Law. 
2. Moderately; in a degree reaching to 
mediocrity. : 
Some man reaſ;nab'y ſtudied in the law, ſhould 
be perſuaded to go thither as chancellor. Bacon. 
If we can by induſtry make our deaf and dumb 
perſons reaſonably perfect in the language and pro- 
nunciation, he may be alſo capable of the ſame pri- 
vilege of underſtanding by the eye what is ſpoken. 
Holder's Eleni nis of Speccl-. 
Rea'sOnER. 2. / [raiſouneur, French ; 
from reaſen.] One who reaſons; an 
arguer. . 
; Due reverence pay 
To learned Epicurus; ſee the way 
By which this rea;*ner of ſo high renown 
Moves through th' ecliptick road the rolling ſun. 
Blackmore. 
The terms are looſe and undefined; and what 
leſs becomes a fair reaſoner, he puts wrong and in- 
vidious names on every thing to colour a falſe way 
of arguing. | Addiſor« 
Thoſe reaſoners, who employ ſo much of their 
zeal for the upholding the balance of power in 
Chriſtendom, by their practices are endeavouring 
to deſtroy it at home.  Swige. 


ment. | 

Thoſe who would make uſe of ſolid arguments 
and ftrong reaſcnings to a reader of 10 delicate a 
turn, would be like that fooliſh people, who wor- 
ſhipped a fly, and facriticed an ox to it. Addiſon. 

Your reaſ51ings therefore on this head, amount 
only to what the ſchools call ignoratio elenchi; prov- 
ing before the queſtion, on talking wide of the 


purpoſe. Materland. 
REASvůxLESS. adj. | from reaſon.] Void 
of reaſon. 


This proffer is abſurd and regſenliſt. Shaleſpeure. 
Is ĩt 


Her true perfection, or my falſe tranſgreſſion, 
That makes me rcaſonleſs to reaſon thus? Shateſp 
That they wholly direct the reaſanleſs mind, I 
am reſolved; for all thoſe which were created 
mortal, as birds and beaſts, are left to their natural 
appetites. Ralcigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Theſe reaſons in love's law have paſt for good, 
Though fond and reaſcnieſs to ſome. Milton. 


To collect anew. 
There reaſſembling our afflicted pow'rs, 
Conſult how to offend dur enemy. Milte. 
To REASSEHRT. v. a. [re and ert.] To 
aſſert anew; to maintain after ſuſpen- 
ſion or ceſſation. | 
His ſteps I followed, his doctrine I reafſerted. 
PE Alter bury. 
Young Oreſtes grown 
To manly years ſhould reaſſert the thrones Pope. 
To ReassuU'ME. wv. @. [reaſſumo, Latin; 
re and a//ume.] To reſume; to take 
again. | 
To him the Son return'd, 
Into his bliſsful boſom reaſſim d, 
In glory as of old. 


| Milton. 
| Nor 


unjuſt in the purſuit of it; yet when he came to 


REASEU ING. 2. J. [from reaſon.) Arg u- 


To REASSE"MBLE. v. 4. {re and aſemble.] 
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Nor only on the Trojans fel! this doom, 
Their hearts at laſt the vanquith d reaſſume. Denb. 
For this he reaſſumes the nod, 
While Semele commands the god. Prior. 
After Henry VIII. had reaſjumed the ſupremacy,, 

a ſtatute was made, by which all doors of the 
civil law might be made chanceliorss Ayliffe. 
To REASSU RE. wv. a. [reafſurtr, French.] 
To free from fear; to reſtore from ter- 


TOUT, 
They roſe with fear, | 
Till dauntleſs Pallas cant d the reſt. Dryden. 
REATE. 2. J. A kind of long ſmall graſs 
that grows in water, and complicates 
itſelf together. 
Let them lie dry ſix months to kill the water- 
weed: ; as water-lillies, candocks, rate, and bul- 
ruſhes. Walton. 
To RAVE. v. a. pret. ret. [yæpian, 
Saxon; whence 20 bereave. |} 
i. To take away by ſtealth or violence, 


An obſolete word. 
Diſmounting from his lofty ſteed, 
He to him leapt, in mind to reave his life. Spenſer. 
Some make his meaſhy bed, but reawve his reſt. 
Cargo. 
But theſe men, knowing, having heard the voyce 
Of God, by ſome meanes, that ſad death hath ref? 
The ruler heeie; will never ſuffer left 
Their unjuſt wooing of his wife. Chapman. 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow, 
To do a murd'rous decd, to rob a man, 
To force a fpotleſs virgin's chaſtity, 
To reade the orphan of his patrimony, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn aath ? Shakep. 
2, It was uſed as well in a good as bad 


ſenſe. | | 

They ſought my troubled ſenſe how to deceave 
With talk, that might unquiet fancies reave. Spenſ. 

Each ſucceeding time addeth or reawvctrh goods 
and evils, according to the occaſions itſelf pro- 
duceth. Carew. 

To REBA'PTIZE. v. a. [rebaptiſer, Fr. 
re and baptize.] To baptize again. 

Underſtanding that the rites of the church were 
obſerved, he approved of their baptiſm, and would 
not ſuffer them to be rel aptized. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

REBAPTIZATION. 2. /. [| rebaptijation, 
French; from rebaptize.] Renewal of 
baptiſm. 

In maintainance of r:baprization, their arguments 
are built upon this, that hereticks are not any part 
of the church of Chriſt. . Hocker. 

To REBATE. v. 3. [rebattre, French. ] 
To blunt; to beat to obtuſeneſs; to 
deprive of keenneſs. 

He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, ſtudy and fait. Shateſp. 

The icy goat, the crab which ſquare the ſcales ; 
With thole of arics trine conſent to hate 
The fcales of libra, and her rays rebate. Creeccb. 

He modifies his firſt ſevere decree; 

The keener edge of battle to ret ate, 

Ide troops for honour fighting, not for hate. Dryd. 
My flagging ſoul flies under her own pitch, 

My ſenſes too are dull and ſtupify d, 

Their edge rebated. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 

Their innocence unfeign'd long joys afford 
To the honeſt nuptial bed, and, in the wane 
Of life, rebate the miſcries of age. Philips, 

Re'BECK. x. /. [rebec, French; ribecca, 
Italian. ] A three ſtringed fiddle, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebccks ſound, 
To many a youth and many a maid, 
Dancing in the checker'd ſhade. Milton. 
RE'BEL. =. / [rebelle, French; rebellis, 
Lat.] One who oppoſes lawful autho- 


Tity by violence, 


ok 


; 


|REBoa'TION. 1. J. [reboo, Latin. ] 


2 Repou'nD. v. a. [rebondir, French; 


„ 83 
The mercileſs Macdonel 


Worthy to be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 


* 


Do ſwarm upon him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The rebels there are up, | 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. Shakeſp. 
Shall man from nature's ſanction ſtray, 
A rebel to her rightful ſway ? Fenton. 
To Revert. v. 2. [rebello, Latin.] To 
riſe in violent oppoſition againſt lawful 
authority. 
| Boys, immature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure, 
And fo rebel to judgment. Jharneſpeares 
If they perceive diflention in our looks, 
How will their grudging ſtomachs be provok'd 
To «&ilful diſobedience, and che? Shakeſpeare, 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſoothe every paſſion, 
That in the nature of their lords rebels ; 
Bring oil to ſire. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
There was a time, when all the body's members 
R-belPd againſt the belly. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Arm'd with thy might, rid heav'n of theſe re- 
bel d. Milton. 
How cou'd my hand rebel againt my heart? 
How cou'd your heart rebel againit your reaſon ? 
Dryden. 
Part of the angels rehelled againſt God, and 
thereby loſt their happy ſtate. Locke. 
REBELLER. z. J. | from rebel.] One that 
rebels. Dig. 
REBELLION, #. . [rebellion, French; 
rebellio, Latin; from rebel.] Inſurrec- 
tion againſt lawful authority. 
He was victorious in rebellicns and ſeditions of 
people. | Bacon. 
Adam's fin, or the curſe upon it, did not de- 
prive him of rule, but left the creatures to a rebel- 
lion or reluctation. Bacon. 
Of their names in heav'nly records now 
Is no memorial, blotted out and raz'd 
By their rebc/licn from the books of life. Milton. 
REBeLLIOUS. adj. [from rebel.) Op- 


ponent to lawful authority. 
From the day that thou didſt depart out of 
Egypt, until ye came unto this place, ye have 
been rebellious againſt the Lord. Deut. ix. 
This our ſon is ſtubborn and rebellious, he will 
not obey our voice. Deuteronomy, xxi. 20. 
Bent he ſeems 
On deſperate revenge, which ſhall redound 
Upon his own rebellious head. Milton. 
REze LLIOUSLY. adv. {from rebellious. | 
In oppoſition to Jawful authority. 

When one ſhewed him where a nobleman, that 
had rebellicufly born arms againſt him, lay very 
honourably intombed, and adviſed the king to de- 
face the monument; he ſaid, no, no, but I would 
all the reſt of mine enemies were as honourably in- 

- tombed, Camden. 
Revere LLIOUSNESS. 7. J. [from rebellious. 
The quality of being rebellious. 
To REBbE'LLOW. v. x. [re and bellow.] 
To bellow in return; to echo back a 
loud noiſe. 
He loudly bray d with beaſtly yelling ſound, 
That all the fields rebe/lurved again. Sperſer. 
The reſiſting air the thunder broke, 
The cave rebell;cv*d, and the temple ſhook. Dryd. 
From whence were heard, rebelleaving to the 
main, 
The roars of lions. Dryden's M neis. 
The 


return of a loud bellowing ſound. 


re and bound.] To ſpring back; to be 
reverberated; to fly back in conſe- 
quence of motion impreſſed and reſiſted 
by a greater power. 


Renu'ke. 2. /. [from the verb. 


R E B 


wild beaſts, or a reboundin : 
mountains- ding echo iron the 
It with rebounding ſurge the bars 3 
Life and death are in the power 
and that not only directly with reg 
or ill we may do to Others, but reflexiyely : 
regard to what may rebound to ourlelie 3 
Geverrment „F 
Bodies Which are abſolutely harg . ee 
to be void of elaſticity, will not 7 
another : impenctrability makes the 


Now 

aun, Rü. 
Cail'd, A , 
or the tn 
ard to the 
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7 or F loit % 

Wang from oy 
m only #4, 

. Newts's 06... 

She bounding from the ſhelf: ſhore, Cr. 
Round the deſcending nymph tue waye; rebarg 

roOar. 8 * 

To REBOVU“ ND. v. a. 


1. To reverberate; to beat back. - 
All our invectives at their ſuppoſed end. . 
back with a rebounded force upon ur out 8 
oles. De. 37 * 
Silenus ſung, the vales his voice b,, 
And carry to the ſkies the ſacred ſung, Dig 
2. Prior has uſed it improperly, © 
Flow'rs, by the ſoft South Weſt * 
Open'd, and gather'd by religious hands, 
Rebeund their ſweets from th" odoriferous parenys, 


Drs : 


Prix, 
REenou'nD. 1. J. [from the verb.] Tie 
act of flying back in conlequence (i 


motion reſiſted; reſilition. . 5 
| I do feel, Aft 
By the rebourd of yours, a grief that ſhoots D 
My very heart. Shakeſpeare's Artony and Clecpatrs 

If you ſtrike a ball ſidelong, not full vyan + Regt 

ſurface, the rcbeund will be as much the conte, 253 
way; whether there be any ſuch reſilience h n 
echoes may be tried. am To R 

The weapon with unerring fury flew, cal. 

At his left ſhoulder aim'd: nor entrance found; T 
But back, as from a rock, with ſwift rebound Ka: 
Harmleſs return'd. Drider 

REeBu'FF. 2. J. [rebuffade, Fr. retifi by 

Ital.] Repercuſſion; quick and fia. The 

den reſiſtance. | 15 
By ill chance Till | 

The ftrong rebr F of ſome tumultuous cloud, It 
Inſtinct with fire and nitre, hurried him IE 
As many miles aloft. Milton Parade Lf thing 
To ReBUu'FF. v. a. from the noun. lo what 

beat back; to oppoſe with ſudden tio. 10 

lence. | + 

To REBU 1LD. wv. a. [re and build} To +: 
re-edify ; to reltore from demolition; the del 
to repair. ; 
The fines impoſed there were the mere dt. If pr 
tioned and repined againſt, becauſe they det forced 
aſſigned to the rebui/ding and repairing of Ns Fault France, 
church. Claras. dect 
Fine is the ſecret, delicate the art, malt o 
To raiſe the ſhades of heroes to our view, | Real 
Rebuild fall'n empires, and old time renew. » _ Cation 
ReBu KABLE. adj. from che.] V0: ; 
Nalnſt 


thy of reprehenſion. 

Rebukable 
And worthy ſhameful check it were, to und ; 
On mere mechanick compliment. : og , 
To REBU'KE. v. 4. [reboucher, fetch. 
To chide; to reprehend ; to reprels i 


objurgation. | 
I am aſham'd ; does not the ſtone 11s 
For being more ſtone than it? 95 p —Y 


He was rebuked for his iniquity; de 
ſpeaking with man's voice, torbad the ny 
the prophet. 3 

The proud he tam d, the peniten he cherte. 


„ 


Nor to rebuke the rich offender tear d · . 


4 


. SL” 
1. Reprehenſion; chiding expreſuon 
jurgation. 1 
Why bear you theſe eb, and _ icjt ; 


Whether it were a roaring voice of moſt ſavage 


Tf he will _ yield, 1 

-4 dread correction wal u 

_— "hall do their office. Shakeſpeare. 

5 hy ks hath broken my heart. Pſalm lxix. 

Le ks and chiding to children, ſhould be 

; 3 and diſpaſſionate words. Locke. 

T hal Cibber's ſon, without rebuke, 
Gear ke a lord? 


gs 5 bu ke 
©9091 vice expect to ſcape reburey f 
Show” ins owner is a duke ? Sevift's Miſce:lanies. 


„ In low language, it ſignifies any kind 
E of check. | 

He gave hi 
head with his 


Pope. 


m ſo terrible a ebe upon the fore- 
heel, that he laid him at his length. 
| L'Eſtrange. 

1. /. {from rebuke.] A 


Rent KER, 
vider; a reprehender. 
The cevolters are profound to make ſlaughter, 
tobe 1 have been a rebuker of them all. Hoſea. 

Nes. a. J {rebus, Latin.] A word 
repreſented by a picture. 

Gags citizens, wanting arms, have coined them 
1 e certain devices alluding to their Names, 
e we call r-bus: Maſter Jugge the printer, 

his books, took, to expreſs his name, 

z nigatingale fitting in a buſh with a ſcrole in her 
moucl, wherein was written jugge, jugge, jugge. 
Peachams 

7% Reg r. v. z. [rebuter, French.] To 
retire back. Obſolete. 


Th-mfelves too rudely rigorous, 
Aten ted with the ſtroke of their own hand, 
Do back rebut, and each to other yielded land. 
Sperſers 
Rar TTR. 2. J. An anſwer to a re- 
joinder. | 
7; Ricalil, v. a. [re and call.) To 
call back ; to call again ; to revoke. 
They who recal the church unto that which 
wi. at ile firſt, mult ſet bounds unto their ſpeeches, 


It; many of 


* Hooker. 
7 If Henry were recall'd to life again, 

755 o — * . . 

0 Tleſe news would cauſe him once more yield the 
" f 


ghoſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Neglected long, ſhe let the ſecret reſt, 
Till love reca7Pd it to her lab'ring breaſt. Dryden. 
it is ſtrange the foul ſhould never once reca/ over 
any of its pure native ideas, before it borrowed any 


. thing from the body; never any other ideas, but 
to v hat derive their original from that union. Locke, 
rio To the churches, wherein they were ordained, 
they might of right be recalled as to their proper 

70 durch, under pain of excommunication. Ayliſe. 
it is neceſſary to recall to the reader's mind, 

ot; dle vcfire Ulyſles has to reach his own country. 
85 Broome on Odyſſiy. 

ques Ir princes, whoſe dominions lie contiguous, be 
wer forced to draw from thoſe armies which act againſt 


France, we mutt hourly expect having thoſe troops 


malt of a ſiege. Sewift's Mijcellanies. 
: Recs L. 1. J. [from the verb.] Revo- 
ch cation; act or power of calling back. 
Vor Ocher decrees 


4,377 thee are gone forth, without recall. Milton. 
is hne, and fince tis done, 'tis paſt recal ; 
Sg lince tis pait recal, muſt be forgotten. Dryd. 
1 NECA NI, v. a. [recanto, Lat.] To 
retract; to recall; to contradict what 

cue has once ſaid or done. 

He frail do this, or elſe I do recont 
Fe. don that J late pronounced. 
. e Fon would eaſe recant 
. 8 Muse in pain as violent and void? Milton. 

„Akca k. D. 1. Jo revoke a poſi- 
on: to unſay what has been ſaid. 
c : 1 thought, that the praiſe of a tranſlation 
| bah in adding new beauties, I ſhall be willing 
3%: the legiſlature ſh Id h | — 
E e as ould have power to change 
ee n, Khenever the neceſſities of the 
; Lt, is ſo uſeful towards preſerving our 


Vl, 9 


1. 


rut, which they now leave with us in the! 


Shak:ſpeare. 


| 


p 


REC 


religion and liberty, that I know not how to recart. 
Swift. 
RecanTA'TION. 2. . [from recant.] Re- 
traction; declaration contradictory to a 
former declaration. | 
She could not ſee means to join this recantatien 
to the former vow. Sidney. 
The poor man was impriſoned for this diſcovery, 
and forced to make a publick recantation. Stiliing fl. 
RECANTER. #. J. [from recant.] One 
who recants. 
The publick body, which doth ſeldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itſelf 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 
Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Timon. Sg. 
To RECAPITULATE. v. a. [recabi- 
tuler, French; re and capttulum, Latin. 
To repeat again the ſum of a former 


diſcourſe. 

Hylobares judiciouſly and reſentingly recapitulates 
your main reaſonings. More's Divine Dialogues. 

I have been forced to recapitulate theſe things, 
becauſe mankind is not more liable to deceit, than 
it is willing to continue in a pleaſing error. Dryden. 

RrecaPiTULA'TION. . . [from recapitu- 
late.] Diſtinct repetition of the princi- 
pal points. 

He maketh a recapitulation of the chriſtian 
churches; among the reſt he addeth the ifle of 
Eden by name. Ralcigh. 

Inſtead of raifing any particular uſes from the 
point that has been delivered, let us make a brief 
recapitulation of the whole, South. 

Recavyi' TULATORY, adi. | from recapitu- 
late.) Repeating again. 

Recapitulatory exerciſes. 

To RE CARRY. v. à4. [re and carry.] To 
carry back. . 

When the Turks beſieged Malta or Rhodes, 

pigeons carried and recarried letters. Malton. 
To RECE'DE. v. u. [recedo, Latin.] 
1. To fall back; to retreat. 

A deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe, 
Confus'd and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th' inſulted ſhoar. Dryden. 

Ye doubts and fears! 
Scatter'd by winds, recede, and wild in foreſts rove. 
Prior. 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 
endeavour to veccde from the centre, and every 
moment would fly out in right lines, if they were 
not violently reſtrained by contiguous matter. 


Bentley. 
2. To deſiſt; to relax any claim. 
I can be content to recede much from my own 
intereſts and perſonal rights. King Charles. 
They hoped that their general aſſembly would 
be perſuaded to depart from ſome of their demands; 
but that, for the preſent, they had not authority 
to recede from any one propoſition. Clarengon, 
RECET TT. 2. J. [receptum, Latin. ] 
1. The act of receiving. 
Villain, thou did'ſt deny the gold's receipt, 
And told me of a miſtreſs. Shateip. Come of Err. 
It muſt be done upon the recep? of the wound, 
before the patient's ſpirits be overheated. Miſemax. 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a vieto:y 
muſt not be expreſſed like the ecitacy of a harla- 
quin, on the receipt of a letter from his mithiels. 
: . D „. cu. 
2. The place of receiving. 
Jeſus ſaw Matthew fitting at the receipt of 
cuſtom. - Hit be, 
3. [Necepte, French.] A note given, by 
which money is acknowledged to hay 
been received. ; 
4. Reception; admiſſion. 
It is of things heavenly an univerſal declaration. 
working in them, whoſe hearts God inſpireth wit 
the due conſideration thereof, an habit os diip - 


Garretſon. 


REC 


fition of mind, whereby they are made fit veſſels, 
both for the receipt and delivery of whatſoever ſpi- 
ritual perfection. | N Hooker, 
5. Reception ; welcome. 
The fame words in my lady Philoclea's mouth 
might have had a better grace, and perchance have 
found a gentler receipt. Sidney. 
ove requite | 
And all th' immortal Gods, with that delight 
Thou moſt defir'ft, thy kind receite of me; 
Of friend, to humane hoſpitality. Chapman. 
6. [From reci/e.] Preſcription of ingre- 
dients for any „ 
On 's bed of deat 
Many reccipts he gave me, chiefly one 
Of his old experience th* only darling. Sha pere. 
Vil teach him a receipt to make : 
Words that weep, and tears that ſpeak. Cooley. 
That Medea could make old men young again, 
was nothing elſe, but that, from knowledge of 
ſimples, ſhe had a receipt to make white hair black. 
Brown's Valgar Erreurs. 
Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude. 
Dryden. 
Some dryly plain, without invention's aid, 
Write dull r-ceiprs how poems may be made. Pepe. 
Scribonius found the reccipt in a letter wrote 
to Tiberius, and was never able to procure the 
receipt during the emperor's life. Arbuth. on Coins. 
RROEITVABLE. adj. | recevable, French 
from receive.] Capable of being re- 
ceived. Did. 
To RECETL VE. wv. a. [recevoir, French; 
recipio, Lat.] | 
1. To take or obtain any thing as due. 
If by this crime he owes the law his life, . 
Why, let the war receive 't in valiant gore. Shak. 
A certain nobleman went into a far country, to 
receive for himſelf a kingdom, and return, Lukes 
2. To take or obtain from another, whe- 


ther good or evil. 


filver in mine hand, yet would I not put forth 
mine hand againſt the king's fon. 2 Sam. xvili. 12. 
What? ſhall we receive good at the hands oF 
God, and ſhall we not receive evil ? ob, ii. 10s 
To them haſt thou poured a drink- offering? 
ſhould I receive comfort in theſe? Jſaiah, lviis 6. 
He that doeth wrong, ſhall receive for the wrong 
done; and there is no reſpect of perſons. Coloſſians. 
Put all in writing that theu giveſt out, and re- 
ceiveſt in. | f Fcclus, xlii. 7. 
They lived with the friendſhip and equality of 


brethren; received no laws from one another, but 


lived ſeparatcly. Locle. 
3. To take any thing communicated. 
Draw general concluſions from every particular 


hiſtory: nay, being of forward and active ſpirits, 
receive more harm by it. Lockes 
The idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch. 
Lockes 
The ſame inability will every one find, who 
ſhall go about to faihion in his underſtanding any 
fimple idea, not received in by his ſenſes or by re- 
ſlection. Lookes 
To conceive the ideas we receive from ſenſ. on, 
confider them, in reterence to the difterent ways, 
whereby they make their approaches to our minds. 
Lockee. 
. To embrace intellectuailv. | 
We ave ſet it down as a law, to examine things 
to the bottom, and not to receive upon credit, or 
reject upon improbadilities. Bacon. 
In an equa! indiflierency for all truth; T mean 
the receiving it, in the love of it, as truth; and in 
the examination of cur principles, and not recetu- 
ing any for ſuch, tili we are fully convinced of 
their certainty, conſiſts the freedom of the under- 
ſtanding. | Locke. 
5. To allow. 
Long ric elved cuſtom forbidding them to do as 
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Though I ſhould receive a thouſand ſhekels or 


they meet with : theſe make little true benefit of 
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they did, there was no excuſe to juſtify their act; 
unleſs, in the ſcripture, they could thew ſome law, 
that did licence them thus to break a received 
cuſtom. | Hocker. 
2 Will it not be r-ceiv'd, 

When we have mark' d with blood thoſe ſleepy two, 
And us'd their very daggers, that they have don't ? 
Who dares receive it other? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Leſt any ſhould think that any thing in this 
number eight creates the diapaſon: this computa- 
tion of eight is racher a thing received, than any 
true compu tation. £ Bacon. 
6. To admit. 
When they came to Jeruſalem, they were re- 
ccived of the church. Acts, xv. 4. 
Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and after 
ward reccive me to glory. P ſalm Ixxili. 24. 
Let her be ſhut out from the camp ſeven days, 
and after that received in again. Numbers, xii. 14. 
Free converſe with perſons of different ſects will 
enlarge our charity towards others, and incline us 
to receive them into all the degrees of unity and 
affection, which the word of God requires. Watts. 
7. Jo take as into a veſſel. 
Hie was taken up, and a cloud received him out 
of their ſight. Adds, i. 9. 
8. Jo take into a place or ſtate. 
After the Lord had ſpoken, he was received up 

into heaven, and fat on the right hand of God. 
Murk, xvi. 19. 
. To conceive in the mind; to take in- 


tellectually. 
To one of your reccivirg, 
Enough is ſhewn. 
10. To entertain as a gueſt. 
Abundance fit to honour, and receive 
Our heav'nly ſtranger. Milton. 


Receri'vepness. 1. /. [from received. 
General allowance. | 


Others will, upon account of the receivedneſs of 
the propoſed opinion, think it rather worth to be 
examined, than acquieſced in. Boyle. 


RECEIVER. 2. / [receveur, French; 
from receive. 
1. One to whom any thing is communi- 


cated by another. 
All the learnings that hic time could make him 
receiver of, he took as we do air. Shakeſpeare. 

She from whoſe influence all impreſſion came, 

But by receivers impotencies lame. Donna. 

What was ſo mercifully deſigned, mighr have 
been improved by the humble and diligent receiwers 
unto their greateſt advantages. Hammond. 

2. One io whom any thing is given or 
aid. 

In all works of liberality, ſomething more is to 
be conſidered, beſides the occaſion of the givers ; 
and that is the occaſion of the receivers. Sprat:. 

Gratitude is a virtue, diſpoſing the mind to an 

inward ſenſe, and an outward acknowiedgement of 
a benefit received, together with a readineſs to re- 
turn the ſame, as the occaſions of the doer ſhall 

require, and the abilities of the receiver extend to. 
Scuth. 

If one third of the money in trade were locked 
up, land-holders muſt receive one third lefs for 
their goods; à leſs quantity of money by one 
third being to be diſtributed amongt an equal 
number of receivers. Locke. 

Wood's halſpence will be offered for fix a penny, 
and the neceſlary receivers will be loſers of two 
thirds in their pay. Soift. 

3. An officer appointed to receive publick 


Shakeſpeare. 


money. 1 


There is a receiver, who alone handleth the mo- 
nies. Bacon. 


4. One who partakes of the bleſſed ſacra- 
ment. | 


The fignificgtion and ſenſe of the ſacrament | 


diſpoſe the ſpirit of the receiver to admit the grace 
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by taking the goods which he ſteals. 
This is a great cauſe of the maintenance of 
thieves, knowing their receivers always ready; 
for were there no «receivers, there would be no 
thieves. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

6. The veſſel into which ſpirits are emit- 
ted from the ſtil]. 

Theſe liquors, which the wide receiver fill, 
Prepar'd with labour, and refin'd with ſkill, 
Another courſe to diſtant parts begin. Zlackmerce 
Alkaline fpirits run in veins down the fides of 
the receiver in diſtillations, which will not take 
fire. 

7. The veſſel of the air pump, out of 
which the air 1s drawn, and which 
therefore receives any body on which 
experiments are tried. 

The air that in exhauſted reccivers of air pumps 
is exhaled from minerals, is as true as to elaiti- 
city and denſity or rarefaction, as that we reſpire 
in. Bentley. 

To RECELEBRATE. v. 4. [re and cele- 
brate.] To celebrate anew. 

French air and Engliſh, verſe here wedded lie: 
Who did this knot compoſe, 

Again hath brought the lilly to the roſe ; 
And with their chained dance, 
Recelebrates the joyful match. Ben Jonſon. 

Re'CcEnCy. 2. J. [recens, Latin.) New- 
neſs; new ſtate. 

A ſchirrus in its recenqy, wivlſt it is in its 
augment, requireth milder applications than the 
confirmed one. Wiſeman. 

Rece'ns10N. 2. . [recenſio, Lat.] Enu— 
meration; review. 

In this recer/ion of monthly flowers, it is to be 
underſtood from its firſt appearing to its final wither- 
ing. Evelyn. 


RECENT. 24. [recens, Latin.] 


1. New; not of long exiſtence. 

The ancients were of opinion, that thoſe parts, 
where Egypt now is, were formerly ſea, and that 
a conſiderable portion of that country Was recent, 
and formed out of the mud diſcharged into the 
neighbouring ſea by the Nile. Moodauard. 

2. Late; not antique. | 
Among all the great and worthy perſons, whereof 
the memory remaineth, either ancient or recer!, 
there is not one that hath been tranſported to the 
mad degree of love. Bacon. 
3. Freſh; not long diſmiſſed, releaſed, or 


parted from. 

; Ulyſſes moves, 
Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 
The b:ackith ouze his manly grace deforms. Pepe. 


RECENTLY. adv. | from recent. ] New- 
ly; freſhly. | 
Thoſe tubes, which are moſt recently made of 


fluids, are moſt flexible and moſt eaſily lengthened. 
Arbuthnot, 


RE"CENTNESS. n. J. [from recent. | New- 
neſs ; freſhneſs. | 
This inference of the recertreſs of mankind from 
the recentreſs of theſe apotheoſes of gentile deities, 
ſecms too weak to bear up this ſuppoſition of the 
novitas humani generis. H. ile. 
RECEPTACLE. 2. J. [receptaculum, Lat.] 
A veſſel or place into which any thing 
is received. This had formerly the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable. 

When the ſharpneſs of deith was overcome, 
he then opened heaven as well to believing Gen- 
tiles as Jews : heaven till then was no receptacle to 
the ſouls of cither. | Hooker. 

The county of Tipperary, the only county pala- 
tine in Ireland, is by abuſe of ſame bad ones made 

a receptacle to rob the teſt of the counties about it. 
Sper.fer's State of Irclard. 


5. One who co-operates with a robber, 


Arbuthnot. | 


REC 
As in a vault, an ancient - 
Where fortheſe many ns 
Of all my buried anceſtors are packt. 80 1 
The eye of the ſoul, or receptacle of ſa 1 
divine knowledge. Raleigh's Hiftur 
Leſt paradiſe a receptacle prove g 
To ſpirits foul, and all my trees the'r 


Their intelligence, put in at the t 
ſhall convey it into a little receptacle 


A care 
"Pence 2n 
if the I} 571. 


prey. Min, 
of the hot 
at the bottom, 
Theſe are conveniences to private verſe . 
ſtead of being receptacles for the truix "WL Sas 
tempt men to pretend poverty, in order Vu 
the advantages. as 0s 

Though the ſupply from this great s 55 
below be continual and alike to all ag 8 
yet when it arrives near the ſurf 2 


\ Ir ace, Where g 
heat is not ſo uniform, it is ſubje& to Viciflituce; 


Wedwc, 
RECEPTIBILITY. #./. [recetzus, Lat, 
Poſlibility of receiving. f 
The peripatetick matter is a pure unaQuzry 
power; and this conceited vacuum a mere recep; 
tilty. Clan 
2 "Viits 
RE CEPTARY. . / [receptus, Latin.) 
Thing received. Not in uſe, 
They, which behold the preſent ſtate of thing; 
cannot condemn our ſober enquirics in the "ey 
ful appertenancies of arcs and receptar ies of philo, 
ſophy. Enten 
RECEPTION. 1. J. [receptus, Latin. 
1. The act of receiving. 
Both ſerve completely for the recętia and con. 
munication of learned knowledge. Helix. 
In this animal are found parts official unto nun. 
tion, which, were its aliment the empty recefticn 
of air, proviſions had been ſuperfluous. Bz. 
2. The ſtate of being received. 
Cauſes, according till 
To the reception of their matter, act; 
Not to th' extent of their own ſphere. Mixe. 
3. Admiſſion of any thing communicates, 
In ſome animals, the avenues, provided by na. 
ture for the reception of ſenſations, are few, and 
the perception, they are received with. sci 
and dull, 
4. Read miſſion. 
All hope is loſt 
Of my receptien into grace. Milte Paradiſe L.. 
5. The act of containing. 
] cannot ſurvey this world of fluid matter, with- 
out thinking on the hand that firſt poured it out, 
and made a proper channel for its re-ep!ione ad. 
6, Treatment at firſt coming; welcome; 


entertainment. 
This. ſucceſſion of ſo many powerful meth-0s 
being farther preſcribud by Goc, have found fo 
couraging a reception, that nothing but tac vie 
of ſtorming or battery can pretend to prove Jucce!t- 
ful, Hammena s Þ undonemas 
Pretending to conſult 
About the great reception of their king, 
Thither to come. f 
7. Opinion generally admitted. | 
Philoſophers, who have quitted. tae pps! 
doctrines of their countries, have fallen int 45 KK 
travagant opinions, as even common rec cp727 Y 
tenanced. La 7 Re 
8. Recovery. Not in uſe. RY 
He was right glad of the French king's v4 re an 


tion of thoſe towns from Maximilian. Batu. Thoſ 
ethers at 


RECEPTIVE. adj. [receptus, Lat.] _ evra 
ing the quality of admitting what Þ I” 
communicated. 5 . 
The ſoul being, as it is active, perfecded by as Cl 
of that infinite good, ſhall, as it is regt, en, 1. To ac 
The 


Hons of 
they ove 


alſo perfected with thoſe ſupernatural pai 
Joy, peace and delight. 

theſe thi 
theſe thi 


Hurts 
To advance the ſpiritual concerns of all thi 

hath no! 

2. To at 


tain a 
truce. 
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could in any kind become recep:ive of tne 
he meant them, was his unlimited W 
and endeavour, ; Te 


of the ſpirit of God there conſigned. 


Taylor. | | 
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2 f is capable of all They charge, recharge, and all along the fea poſe for ſome ſpace of time; and reciprocall che FRAN 
The pretended I OR OT of all They drive, and ſquander the huge Belgian fleet. ſhadows may be made ſenſible by 1 TER 
4 the imaginary pace 15 receptive , | | EE 
forms, and xn Olanville. wi | Dryden. your ground. . Dryden. L174 
bo hes - 2 Latin ] RecHea'T. 2. . Among hunters, a If the diftance be about the hundredth part of an 1 
5 y, adj, [receftus, . : q ; 1 1437 
Rice. PTORY. ad leſſon which the huntſman winds on inch, the water will riſe to the height of about 14+ :30þ 
Generally or popularly admitte GD the hr hen the hounds have loſt | n inch; and if the diſtance be greater or leſs in 42! 
Aithcugh therein be contained many excellen horn, when any proportion, the height will be reciprocally pro- 1217 0 
tinge, and verified upon his own experlence, Ropes their game, to call them back fr om portional to the diſtance very nearly: for the at- A 
are there mary alſo receprorys and will mo ure purſuin g a counterſcent. Bailey. trative ſorce of the glaſſes is the ſame,:whether H 1} 
tk : Brown. That a woman conceived me, I thank her; but the diſtance between them be greater or leſs; and 13-05 | 
"£55, . J. | receg/uss Latin. ] that I will have a recheat winded in my forchead, the weight of the water drawn up is the ſame, n 
RECE 55 2 — : . 3 . . 8 P . I 2; $4 1 
| Retirement; retreat; withdrawing 3 or hang my bugle in an inviſible baldrick, all Wo- if the height of it be reciprocally proportional to FER 
1 Ton men ſhall pardon me. Shak: fpeares the height of the glaſſes. Newton's Optichs. 16 
becc tumules could not do, an army muſt; RECIDIVATTIOx. 2. J [recidivus, Lat. Thoſe two particles do reciprocally affect each 435 
ce bath given thera confidence that I may | Backſliding; falling again. E 14 
be conquered. : Ang Charles. Our renewed obedience is ſtill moſt indiſpenſably . o at the fame d * 5 ; 8 . 
Fair Ihames ſhe hauntz, and ev'ry neighb'ring | required, though mixed with much of weaknel:, 3 | e. 5 my 1 | 
e eee | * . frailties, recidivations, to make us capable of par- REC1"PROCALYNESS. 7. + [from recepro- * "1:4 
gecred to ſoft cerise and gentle love. Prior. don. i Hammond's Pract. Catechiſm. cal.] Mutual return; alternateneſs. a 14 ; | 
2. Departure. | REecipivous. adj. [recidiuus, Latin. The 1 of the injury ought to allay "B44 
We come into the world, and know not how; Subject to fall again. the diſpleaſure at it. Decay of Piety. LC HY, 
e live-in it in a ſelt-neſcience, and go hence . 5 : er . 133 
we live 1. RE CCIE. 2. /. [recipe, Latin; the term To REciyrocare, v. 2. [reciprocus, 115 


2 n, and are as ignorant of our receſs. Glanville. 
45 7 - 


Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no ſuck, 
reciprocation of rarefaQtion, condenſation, and ſepa- 


In the imperial chamber, the proctors have a x E . 
gin taxed and allowed them for every ſubſtantial | T* The receiver; that to which any thing 


Place of retirement; place of ſecrecy ; uſed by phylicians, when they direct Latin; reciproguer, Fr.] To act inter- | 13 
1 N ingredients.) A medical preſcription. changeably ; to alternate. F- 
bee 3 _ 3 | I ſhould enjoin you travel ; for abſence doth in One brawny ſmith the puffing bellows plies, { $11 
I 7 gh confol ation left. Milton, a kind remove the cauſe, and anſwers the phyſi- And draws, and blows reciprecating air. Dryden. 5 1 1 
, _ ond 55 of the gives el. Drycken cian's firſt recipe, vomiting and purging ; but this From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 5 hb ; 
ith that 4 crowd of bad writers do not ruſh would be too harſh. Suckiinge The lobe adhefive, and the ſweat of death. Sexve!. HE 14: 
into the quiet of your receſſes. Dryden's Pen Seba. | Frag eee, 1 5 eee ene RECiPROCA'TION. 2. J [ reciprocatio, from | | 3 5 
> \ es a random recipe they take, FP - 3 add; 03-3: 
AAS 4 4 a . 8 . N 3 N 
4 (K ay phe J. eee eee And many deaths of one preſcription make. Dryd. hs , or 1s ] Alternation; ron 14, 
or he pre seng P '| Recipient, 2. / [recipiens, Latin. ] anged. $1 


cell. Ayliſe. 15 communicated. : ration. „„ 
a Departure into privacy. Though the images, or Whatever elſe is the That Ariſtotle drowned himſelf in Euripus, as 
The great ſeraphick lords and cherubim, cauſe of ſenſe, may be alike as from the object, deſpairing to reſolve the cauſe of its by, oe 
In cle rec-fr, and ſecret conclave ſat. dee yet may the repreſentations be varied according or e and flow ſeven times a day, is generally 
In the riceſs of the jury, they are to conſider to the nature of the recipients Glarwille, believed. ; t Drawn. 
their evidences Hale. 2. The veſſel into which ſpirits are driven]. Where the bottom of the ſea is owze or ſand, it 
6. Remiſtion or ſuſpenſion of any proce- | by the ſtill. is by the motion of the waters, fo far as the reci- 
dure The form of ſound words, diſſolved by chy- ebe ee of the ſea extends to the bottom, 8 
= 3 g 9 7 3 * 1 to 2 CVEL. AY» 
Cu hath fides thev made rather a kind of receſ- mical preparation, ceaſes to be nutritive; and after 3 - — 
than breach of treaty, and concluded hep all the labours of the alembeck leaves in the re- 2 he ſyiole ee the forcible: —— Wu; 
cas 3 cipient a fretting corroſive. Decay of Piety. - k 4 ey _ „ . 
a 5 3 | : 7 ite: 1 rinci | 
4 conceived this parliament _ find work, RECI PROCAL. adj, [ reciprocus, Lat. reciprocaticn ? p * „ Ray. 
ei denen en eee King Chartes 2 Fr 3 f I Reci's10N. x. J. [reciſus, Lat.] The act 
| ; | 1. Acting in viciſhtude ; alternate. i ; „ ene 91 
7. Removal to diſtance. 5 r of cutting off. 


e, Corruption is reciprocal to generation; and they | RRCIT TAL. 2 from reci . x 268 
N „ un tr 2 4 . . /»© e fe. 
Wratſoever ſizn the ſun poſſeſſed, whoſe receſs tuo are as nature's two boundaries, and guides to 177 4 | I. - 
or vicinity defineth tne quarters of the year, thoſe life and death : Bacon 1. Repetition 3 rehearſal. 5 
PTTL l The laſt are repetitions and recitali of the firſt. 


ot our ſeaſons were actually exiſtent. Brown. What if that light 
| ty 


8. Privacy ; ſecrecy of abode. To the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar, . | | Denham. | 
Good verſe, receſs and ſolitude requires; Enlight'ning her by day, as the by night, 2. Narration. a 
And eaſe from cares, and undiſturb'd deſires. Dry. This earth ? reciprocal, if land be there, This often ſets him on empty boaſts, and betrays 
9. Secret part. | Fields and iahabitants. Milten, | him into vain fantaſtick recitals of hi on py 
In their myſteries, and moſt ſecret receſſes, and | 2, Mutual; done by each to each. formances. Aadſſou. 
adyta of their religion, their heathen prieſts be- Where there's no hope of a reciprocal aid, there | 3* Enumeration. | 
ted and led their votaries into all the moſt can be no reaſon for the mutual obligation. L'Eftr. To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
horrid unnatural fins, Hammond. In reciprocal duties, the Shure os one Gs Or bring the ſum of Gallia's loſs to rhime, ; 
Every ſcholar ſhould acquaint himſelf with a ſu. | jutifies not a failure on the other. Clariſ}.r. Is mighty hard. „ Priar. 
„ wr has) mes _— _ 18 . 3. Mutually interchangeable. Racir A'TION. 2. /. from recite.) Re- 
their difficulties and dee : 8 r Theſe two rules will render a definition reciprocal petition ; rehearſal. Ti 
s Pp recefſes. — Waits, with the thing defined; which, in the ſchools f f ſcri f. n men? LA 
Ricr's510x. 2. . resse, Lat.] The ac] gits, ther the dai , f [RET 
p I . , . he act fignifies, that the definition may be uſed in the] if they are but the recirations and deſeriptions of p21 
0! retreating, place of the thing defined. . Warts, God's decreed wrath, and thoſe decrees and that 
To Recna'n . [rechanger Fr, | 4+ In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, wrath have no reſpect to the actual ſins of men; 
* and change.] To change again. when, in four numbers, the fourth hy ſhould terrors reſtrain me from fin, whe 


: ; . reſent advantage invites me to it? Hammond, 
Thoſe endued with foreſight, work with facility ; number is ſo much leſſer than the ſe- : d b 


5 He uſed philoſophical a tations. 
_ are perpetually changing and rechanging their cond, as the third is greater than the 1 e 8 "ng" 


e Dryden. firſt, and vice verſa. Harris. . 1 . 
J RECHARGHE. V. a. [recharger Pr re According to the laws of motion, if the bulk RECI * J wy / [from recite. ] A 
and charge.] e e and activity of ab ment and medicines are in reci- RECITATI VO. | kind of tuneful pro- 
. 4 1 1 trocal proportion, the effect will be the fame. nunciation, more muſical than common 
Io accaſe in return. 1 Arbuthnot on Aliments. ſpeech, and leſs than ſong ; chaunt. : 
any hat we find with them, is, that ReEci'yROCALLY. adv. [from reciprocal, ] He introduced the examples of moral virtue, 
hs en bridge the church of her power in]  Mutually ; interchangeably. | writ in verſe, and performed in recitative muſick. 
3 es : whereupon they recharge us, as if in : His mind and place ; 4 | Drydem, 
e Lk ia the church a liberty, which Infecting one another reciprocally. Shakeſpeare. By ſinging peers upheld on either hand, © . 2 
1 7 uts or bounds, Hooker. Make the bodies appear entichtened be whe ton. Then thus in quaint recitativo ſpoke. Punciad. 
Is attack anew, 4 7 e 


dows which bound the fight, which cauſe it to re- | To RECI TE. v. a. [recito, Latin; re- 
| 3N 2 ciler, 


Do 


REC 


eiter, Fr.] To rehearſe; to repeat; to 
enumerate; to tell over. 
While Telephus's youthful charms, 
His roſy neck, and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you recite, 
And in the tender name delight. Addiſen. 

The thoughts of gods let Granville's verſe recite, 
And bring the ſcenes of op'ning fate to light. Pepe. 

If we will recite nine hours in ten, 

Vou loſe your patience. Pope's Epiſtles of Horace. 
Recir're. ». /. [recit, French; from the 
verb.] Recital. Not in uſe. 

This added to all former recites or obſervations of 
long-liv'd races, makes it eaſy to concluge, that 
health and long life are the bleffings of the poor as 
well as rich, Temes 

RCI TER. 2. /. from recite. ] One who 
recites, | 

To RECK. v. . [pecan, Saxon. ] 

1. To care; to heed ; to mind; to rate 
at much; to be in care. Out of uſe. 
Reck is ſtill retained in Scotland: it 


has of before the thing. 
Thou's but a lazy loorde, 
And recks much of thy ſwinke, 
That with fond terms and witleſs words, 
To bleer mine eyes doft think. Spen er. 
Good or bad, 
What do I rect, fith that he dy'd entire ? Spenſer. 
T reck as little what betideth ma, 
As much I with all good befortune you. Shateſp. 
x With that care loſt 
Went all his fear; F God, or hell, or worſe, 
He reck*d not. Milion. 
2. It Recks. verb imperſoenal. To care. 
Of night or lonelineſs it r-c&s me not; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leſt ſome ill- greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our unowned ſiſter. Milton. 
To Reck. w. a. To heed; to care for. 
This fon of mine, not recking danger, and ne- 
glecting the preſent good way he was in of doing 
himſelf good, came hither to do this kind office to 


my unſpeakable grief. Sidi y. 
If I do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing, 5 
That nbne but fools would reck. Shake(prarce 


Do not you as unzracious parſons do, 
Who ſhew' the ſtecp and thorny way tv heav'n; 
Yet like unthinking reckleſs libertines, 
That in the ſoft path ef dalliance treads, 
Recs not his own rede. Shakefpearc. 
Re'cxLEss. adj. | from rech; necceleap, 
Sax.] Careleſs; heedleſs; mindiels; 
untouched. See RECK. This is writ- 
ten by Dryden, retchlas in the article 
ewretchleſs : reckleſs is moſt etymolo- 
gical. | 
It made the king as recti, as them diligent, 
3 Sidney. 
I'll after, more to be reveng'd of Egltmour 
Than for the love of t Silvia. Shakotfeare. 
He apprehends death no more dread:ully, but as 
a drunken ſlecp; careleſs, cl, and fearleſo of 
what's paſt, prefent, or to come; inſenſible of 
mortality and deſperately mortal. Sie arcs 
Next this was drawn the rec&/els cities flame, 
When a ftrange hell paur'd down from heaven 
there came. Croley. 
Rr'cxLESNESS. #. /. [from rect. "This 
word in the ſeventeenth article is erro- 
neouſly written, wre:chle/ne/s.] Carc- 
leſſneſs; negligence. 
Over many good fortunes began to breed a 
proud recłl:ſneſs in chem. Sidrcy. 
To RE CKON. v. &. fneccan, Saxon; 
reckemen, Dut.] | 
1. To number; to count. 
The prieſt ſhall rec hon unto him the money ac- 
cording to the years chat remain, and it mall be 
abated, | Leviticus, Xxvii. 18. 


* 


R E C 

Numb'ring of his virtues praiſe, 
Death loſt the reckoning of his days. Crafhaw. 
When are queſtions belonging to all finite exiſt- 
ences by us rcc&»ncd from ſome known parts of this 
ſenſible world, and from ſome certain epochs marked 
out by motions in it? Locke, 
The fieczing of water, or the blowing of a plant, 
returning at equidiſtant periods, would as well ſerve 
men to recen their years by, as the motions of the 
ſun. * Locke. 
1 reckened above two hundred and fifty on the 
outfide of the church, though I only told three 
ſides of it. Addiſon. 

A multitude of cities are reclencd up by the 
geographers, particularly by Ptolemy. Arbutbnot. 

2. Jo eſteem; to account. 

Where we cannot be perſuaded that the will of 
God is, we ſhould ſo far reject the authority of 
men, as to reckon it nothing. Hocłcr. 

Varro's aviary is ſtill ſo famous, that it is reckoned 
for one of thoſe notables, which men of foreign 
nations record. Motten. 

For him I reckon not in high eſtate; 

But thee, whoſe ſtrength, while virtue was her 


f mate, 

Might have ſubdu'd the earth. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
| People, young and raw, and ſoft- natured, are 
apt to think it an eaſy thing to gain love, and 

reckon their own friendſhip a ture price of another 

man's: but when experience ſhall have thewn 
them the hardneſs of moſt hearts, the hollowneſs 
of others, and the baſeneſs of all, they will find 
that a friend is the gift of God, and that he only 
who made hearts, can unite them. South's Sermons. 
Would the Dutch be content with the military 
government and revenues, and rechen it among what 
ſhall be thought neceſſary for their barrier? Sæoift. 
3. To aflign in an account. 
To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned 
of grace, but of debt. 
To RECKON. LV. 2. 
1. To compute; to calculate. 
We may fairly reckon, that this firſt age of 
apoſtles, with that ſecond generation of many who 
were their immediate converts, extended to the 
middle of the ſecond century. Addiſon. 
2. To ſtate an account: it has az? be- 


fore the other party. 
We ſhall not ſpend a large expence of time, 
Pefore we rectcn <vith your feveral loves, 
And make us even with you. Shoke!peares 
3. To charge to account: with oz. 
5 I call poſterity 
Into the debt, and reckon on her head. Ben Jonſon. 
4. To pay a penalty: with for before the 
crime. 
If they fail in their bounden duty, they ſhall 
rec kon for it one day. Sanden ſan s Juugment. 
5. To cal) to paniſhment : it has au. 
God ſutters the moſt grievous fins of particular 
perſons 40 £9 unpuniſhed in this world, becauſe 
his juſtice will have another opportunity to meet 
and recion geit them. Talis gion. 
6. [Compter jur, French.] To lay ſtreſs 
or dependance upon. | 
You reckon upon lofing your friends kindneſs, 
when you have ſufficiently convinced them, they 
can never hope for any of yours. Temples Miſcel. 
AECKONER, 2. J. | troin recdon.] One 
who computes; one who calculates colt, 
Reckeners without their hoft muſt reckon twice. 
| Camden. 
RECKONING. 7. . [from recton.] 
1. Computation; calculation. 
2. Account of time. 
Canſt thou their reck'aing: keep ? the time 
compute 
When their ſwoln bellies ſhall enlarge their fruit? 
| : | Sandys. 
3. Accounts of debtor and creditor. 
They that know how their own rec ning goes, 
Account net what they have, but what they loſe. 


Daniel. 


Romans, iv. 4+ 


5. Account taken, 


6. Eſteem ; account; eſtimation. 


4. To tame. 


To RECLY'NE. v. a. [reclino, Latin; 


Tt is with a man and his eonſclente 1. 
one man and another; even reckoning a 


ing friends; and the way to make re; 


is to make them often. M 


*. eren, 


4. Money charged by an hoſt. _ 


His induſtry is up ſtairs and down; bis EE 
the parcel of a reckoning. Shakeſpeare” N 

When a man's verſes cannot be under JN, 
ſtrikes a man more dead than a grea: Ved, 


be Peck tire * ; 
little room. 8757708 Ita 
A coin would have a nobler uſe than itn, 
reckoning * 1 
Ut 


There was no reckening made with them of u. 
money delivered into their hand. 28 


Beauty, though in as great excellency ig vnn. 
ſelf as in any, yet you make no further - 
of it, than of an outward fading benef 
beſtowed. Lille 

Were they all of as great account x; f. * 


x 
e Datu 
6 * 


not to be of ſuch reckoning, that their opt 
ſhould cauſe the laws of the church to give place 
Hiker, Prefers 


A RE CKONnING-BOOK. 2. J [from race. 


ing and book, ] A book in which me 
received and expended is ſet down, ' 


To RECLAIM. v. a. [reclamo, Latin.] 
1. To reform; to correct. 


He ſpared not the heads of any miſchievous pr. 


| tices, but ſhewed ſharp judgment on them 1 f. 


ſample ſake, that all the meaner fort, which ue: 
infected with that evil, might, by terror ther, 
be reclaimed and ſaved. Seer y 

This errour whoſoever is able t5 u, be 


deſtroyed in any autumn. Bun 

Reclaim your wife from ſtrolling up and dun 
To all aſſizes. Dryden Nate 

-*Tis the intention of providence, in a th: 12. 
rious expreſſions of his goodnets, to reclaim mane 
kind, and to engage their obedience. Right: S. 

The penal laws in being againſt papi:ts have born 
found inenlectual, and rather contirm than ver 4h 
men from their errors. det 
. [ Reclamer, French.) To reduce iy ti: 
ſtate defired. 

It was for him to haſten to let his people fie 
that he meant to govern by lw, hof ese | 
came in by the ſword; and fit alſo to rc m them, 
to know him for their king, whom they heb 
lateiy talked of as an enemy. Pac 

Much labour is requir'd in trees, to tame 
Their wild diſorder, and in ranks reclaim. Dic. 

Minds ſhe the dangers of the Lycian coai 
Oris her tow'ring flight reclaim'd, 

By ſeas from Icarus's downfal nam d? | 
Vain is the call, and uſeieſs the ad u ce. 


3. To recall; to cry out againtt. 


The head-ſtrong horfes hurried Octayius, 5e 
trembling charioteer, along, and were deut t 
reclaiming them. | J 

Oh ty rant love ! 

Wiidom and wit in vain reclaim, : 
And arts but ſoften us to feel thy fame. 1 


Upon his fit he bore 


PUPTICX 1 8 - ff 
. P * * * 4 #5 "8 
An eagle well recluim' d. Dryden's Kiigt' * 


Are not hawks brought to the hand, and un, 
tygers, and bears rec/aimed by gocd he” 


14 6 
5 7 * 1 


— 


4 : 3 
RECLATNMANT. N. F [ſrom reclaim | 


Contradicter. DP 
In the year 325, as is well known, the An 
doctrines were proſcribed, and anathematized nds 
famous council of Nice, conſiſting of 318 OY , 
very unanimous in their reſolutions, exc*! t 


few reclaimants. Naters > 
Fx* 

— 7 - 4 {0 
cliner, French.] To lean back; © 
lean fidewiſe.. | Ns 


nell. 
Th 


unleſs 


REC „ REC [4 

The mother 2 | Then firſt he recegnis d th æthereal gueſt, . To recover to memory. 1 . 

4 her d ing head upon his breaſt. Dryden. Wonder and 37 alternate fire his breaſt. Pope. It did relieve my paſſion much; 47 

Reciin: ei 4 the reſted, on her arm reclin'd, Speak, vatial, recogaize thy foy'reign queen: More than light airs and recellected terms Fa 
ORs xy ſtreanis that through the meadow | Haſt thou ne er ſeen me? know ſt thou not me Of theſe mott briſk and giddy paced times. Shateſps 1 
The 77 a. | ſeen ? I Harte. Recelle& eveiy day the things ſeen, heard, or F: F* 3 
4 of inurmurs julbd the gentle maid. Addiſon, | 2. To review; to re-examine. read, which made any addition to your underſtand- 16 

A ee . n. To reſt; to repoſe; However their cauſes ſpeed in your triburals, ing. Mattes Logicks Ti af 
To —_— un Ea . Chriſt will recognize —_— a gu: 0 e, 2. To recover reaſon or reſolution. | 2 3% 
as ET 5 ; RECOGNI SEE“. 2. þ. e in Waole favour The Tyrian queen > 846) 
RECIINE⸗ adj. [reclints, Latin.) In a the bond is We Admir'd his fortunes, more admir'd the man; | 5 720 
leaning poſture. ES | Reco'ox150R. 2. J. He who gives the Then recollected ſtood. Dryden's Excis. [ET 2: 
They fat recline : : : 3. To gather what is ſcattered ; to gather 1 

On the ſoft downy bank, damaſk'd with Row'rs. recogniſance. . p 8 | 3 WES j gl 4 
Milton. | RECOGNITION. #. J. [recegnitio, Latin.) ©, 2m 3 5 bi 7 
-CL0'sE. b. a. [re and che.] To 1. Review; renovation of knowledge ane, 4 
7g RTCLO SE « . Wy F n 8 8 1 his word, men may recollict thoſe ſcattered divine $1 
cloſe again. 3 The virtues of ſome being thought EXPEGIENE en beams, and kindling with them the topicks pro- 15 
The ſilver ring ſhe pull'd, the ny reclos'd ; 2 e _ gan ans eee _ a per to warn cur a/F-ctions, entlame holy zeal. Boyle. ; A 
The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, ourth kind of publick reading, whereby the lives eri. . = (From recellect.] I 


Jo the ſtrang ſtaple's inmoſt depth reſtor'd, | of ſuch ſaints had, at the time of their yearly 


Pope's Odyſſey. | memorials, ſolemn recognition in the church of Recovery of notion; revival in the 


| 
*  Cetyr's the valves. N 's % 
7% RECLUDE, v. a. [recludo, Latin. God. H.oter. memory. { I} 
1 7 7 M 7 : 11778 4 
To open. ; 2. Knowledge confeſſed. Neccllaefian is when any idea is fought after by 135 i 
The ingredients abſorb the inteſtinal ſuperftut- Every ſpecies of fancy hath three modes: receg- the wy and with P aud cndcavour found, aud j1 14% $14" 
1 1 5 . . . . SY tap © 7 * ; . . * e 
to: reclage oppilations, and mundify the blood. aitien of a thing, as preſentz memory of it, as | brought again in view. 15 2 1577 
OY Harvey. paſt; and foreſight of it, as to come. Grew. „: 1 ee gr of his thoughts diſturb W513 22 
geclv'sr. ad. [reclus, French; recluſus, 3. Acknowledgment; memorial. — oBay remiited me particular Care wo | 75 4 5 4 
| 8 ired The Ifraclites in Moſes' days were redeemed 1 g b W I 
Lat.] Shut up; retired. f fs ! Let us take care that we ſleep not without ſuch WH 
By : 3 7 out of Egypt; in memory and recognition wl:ereof 3 : b FFI 
This muſt be the inference of a mere con- they. en e ew ES a recollectian of the actions of the day az may n 
templative; à recluſe that e 72 his ae ec — revreſent any thing that is remarkable, as matter | 1 0 
en meditations. ECAay o ictys . 2 . * forrove or thanktioiving. * S 3 + 
ee The nymphs 9 _ If the recognition or acknowledgment of a final os os ene OY wool] The © f 13 1 
Melickin, facred and reclaſe to Ceres, | concord, upon any writ of covenant finally, be Wh - aw pre 3 eee wh 0 $7695 
1 dreams ſelect, and purity of waters. Prior taken by juſtice of afſize, and the yearly value of] you "x Me a 2 e Fee, * 1 
zJUT 1 YCALLL — 6 . WE” > ” * - * att . £ Cite 2 bs * 
88 1 all oo live-long day thoſe lands be declared by athdavit made before the "coma = aug ne CD = hs F 
a ts . 2 - 1 A L cr 7 TOUR t. 1 
Confſurne in meditation deep, recluſe ſame juſtice; then is the recognition and value Page | 


Philips. | ſigned with the hand-writing of that juſtice. Bac. 
To Recor. v. x. [reculer, French.] 
1. To ruſh back in conſequence of re- 


To Reco'mroRT. v. a. [re and comfort.] 


1. To comfort or conſole again. 
What place is there left, we may hope our woes 


From human converſe. 
Reciu'ss. 2. J. A retired perſon. 


i: ſeems you have not lived ſuch an obſtinate | 


b from the diſputes and tranſactions of men. ſiſtance, which cannot be overcome by ee Af er 1 
- Hammend. the force im preſſed. | Ne'er through an arch ſo hurried the 6 = f E 
REc0aGULS TION. 7. /. {re and coag ula- T he very thought ol my revenges that way As the recom forted through th* gates. Shakeſpeare. 14 8 
tian. Second coagulation. R-c9.{ upon me; in bimſelf too mighty. Shep. As one from ſad diſmay l 1 
This fait, diffolved in a convenient quantity of Revenge, at firſt though ſweet, Recomported, and after thoughts diſturb'd, ' L287 Ball 
water, dees upon its recoagu/aticn diſpoſe of the Bitter ere long, back on itielf e. Ailton. Submitting to what ſeem'd remedileis. Milton. 
auebus particies among its own ſaline ones, and f Amazement ſeiz'd g 2. To give new ftrength, i þ 
ſoot into eryſtals. Boylc. All th' hoſt of heav'n, back they reccil'd, afraid In ſtrawberries, it is uſual to help the ground 5 
a ns 5 7 Tiltcy,*; adi Ln R - ; we, Ns es, 48 
Reco GNISANCE, 1. J. [ recogniſance, Fr.] 1 itſelf hh $a PN Fa, * with muck; and likewiſe to recomfort it ſometimes 'Þ 
þ ? ; = V s 1 At: V3 > YECCile {il!iile * e hs 1 * * . 
1. Acknowledgment of perſon or thing, F me , with muck put to the roots; buteto water with . 
RIES Ke gun rcharg reaks llles, Or vecoilt. 5 Feen 
Apvarent it is, that all men are either chriſtians ys kc 8 5 D To RECoMuzik ck. v. a. [recommencer, 1 | | 
i 3 Ar 8 CJ. LC % 0 ; .* zi 1 18 
or nt; ir by external profeſion they be chriſt- My hand's ſo ſoft, his heart fo hard, French; re and commence.] To begin 4 ty 1 
} 8 Tot 3 * 9 „en hble eln: j t 14+ - *7 1 * . : * p 183 
0 Ay HON 208 1 of the Oo ger e The blow r2:c/*, and hurts me while 1 ſtrike! anew, FITS 
A car, ans by Cxternal proz-112091 they are a x | Dryden. | A | Ian 
waoſe mark of recegnizance hath in it thoſe things Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by 10 RECOM MEND. g. a. frecommenden, Ne 
mentioned, vet aithough they be impious idolaters | endeavcuring to reaſon men into a contrary per- French; re and commend} ; 112 + 
ard wicked heceticks. Hocler. ſuaſion, nature will ftill receily, and at laſt return I. To praiſe to another; to advance by 1 3 x 
Sogn e ee wee to itief. Tiller. praiſe to the kindneſs of another. 14 
ch ; Pt ag a: hu = e 9706 2. To fall back. Moecenas rc: czmided Virgil and Horace to FH 4 4 
man Een ein 2 Ye both forewearied be; therefore a while Auguſtus, whoſe praiſes helped to make him po- ie 
3- A bond of record teſtifying the recog- | I read you reſt, and to your bowers recoil. Spenſer, | pular white alige, and after his death have m.de FRY 
niicr to owe unto the recogniſee a cer- Ten paces huge | him preciou: to poſterity. Drydcre 1 
tain ſum of money; and is acknows- e back recci/'d; the tenth on bended knee, 2. To make acceptable. i 
ledged in me cours. of records and His maſſy ſpear upſtay d. Milian's Paradiſe Loft. A decent boldneſs ever meets with friends, 10 {4 
5 0 71 * 2 8 ES. 5 1 5 © * = CON zer re. EN. TY 9 4 4 # 
thoſe that are mere recconi/znces ate pot 3. 10 fail; oy ſhrink. : een , and en ay ft e ao ans $5 13 
ſezled but e }1 4 "Sh her If i 4 f A good and virtuous nature may rot 3». To Con with prayers. De 
1 * OA . 1 - _ : — - —_—y . 8 * = : hat 1 =.” 
th gia 2 n e In an imperial charge. Shatofpeare's Aacbetb. They had been nog ν,çunud to the grace of God. | HET 2 
E 1 rn L / Us A ' * 5 8 HEN? 4 
ry jet of the twelve men enpan-|RecorL. »./. [from the verb.] A fall- : „ 1 | 79 
nelled upon an aſſize. Coxvel. ing back. REcoMME NDABLS. adj. | recommeardatbic, | LIABLE 
| oy Engliſh ſhould not warry with any Iriſh, To RE col. 5. A. [re and coin. | To coin French; from recommend. | Worthy &E | Mis 1 
unic 9) " recornil. } tie 7 D 
eee by recogni/ance with ſurcties, to con- over again. | recommendation or praiſe, 54 1 1 
99 R 5 - * Davis. Among the Romans, to preſerve great events Though theſe purſuits ſhould make out no pre- 4 it | * 
0 NECOGNISE, V. a. recegnaſco, Lat.] upon their coins, when any pacticular piece of] fence to advantage, yet, upon the account of FEY 
N a 5 6 r ²˙ Ä IO + _ . 
1. To acknowledge; to recover and ayow money grew very ſcarce, it was olten recrined by honour, they are recomerta01es., Glinenilie. 1 . 
. p 4 7. 775 * a! * ». A ” a 17 * . f : A 7 - 
knowledge of any perſon or thing. f Ky tucceeding emperor. : 1 ga en. RE a O Rl 5 N DA 1 N „ . . U ECOXMMERNAE AS : "| . 1 
He brought ſeveral of them, even under their Recoz N A G E. 1. J. [re and coina ge.] The Don, French 3 from recommend. ] 15 8 
own hands, to recognize their ſerſe of their undue | àct of coining anew, — I. Ihe act of recommend:ny. i : 
ROO _ by them unto him. Fell. Tir mint; SN upon = late ſtatute, by the 2. That which ſecures to ous a kind re- 4 0 
e { >rmidably | ecoiriage of proats : i 8, now twelve- 3 7 ü f 98 
8 riti cannon formidably roars, recoinage of groats and half-groats, nov ty clue ception from another. F 
Vile ſtarting from his oy bed, pences and ſi cpences. f DBDacon. 133 ' 17 
W p 9 T 8 1 4 Poplicola's doors were opened on the outfile, to 2 
n aneried ocean rears his reverend head, o RE COLLE. 1 s To: Wu { recolled7us ſave t! 0 he c 1 7 Rs 
To view and recop ni; his Lt ond Did : ; ave the people even the common Civulty of airings 
| COgnije BS ancient lord. —Dryaen. Latin. | entrance; Watre MI1017425 Was a powerdul roo ane 


ICH ACT? 7 


R E C 


mendatiin; and where want itſelf was a powerful 


mediator. . | Dryden. 
RECOMMENDATOR TY. adj. [from recom- 
eirnd.] That which commends to an- 
other. 31 
Verſes rccammendatory they have commanded me 
to prefix before my 5 Swift. 
ReEcomme'nDeR. 2. J. | from recommend. 
One who recommends. 
St. Chryſoſtom, as great a lover and re ender 
of the ſolitary ſtate as he was, declares it to be no 
proper ſchool for thoſe who are to be leaders of 
- Chriſt's flock. N Atrerbury. 
To RRE COMMIT. v. a. [re and commit. 
To commit anew. 
When they had bailed the twelve bYhops, who 
# ace in the Tower, the houſe of commons expoſtu - 
lated with them, and cauſed them to be recammitted. 
No 0 Clarendon. 
To RECOMPA'CT. v. a. [re and compact, | 
To join anew. 
Repair 
And recempact my ſcatter'd body. Donne. 
To RECOMU E NSE. v. 4. [recompen/er, Fr. 
re and compenſo, Latin. ] 
1. To repay; to requite. 
Continue faithful, and we will reconpenſe you. 
I Moc. x. 
Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, by 
. weconperſing his way upon his own head. 2 Chron, 
2. To give in requital. 
Thou waſt begot of them, and how canſt thou 
recomper:je them the things they have done for thee ? 
Ecclus, viii. 28. 
Recompenſe to no man evil for evil. Ron. xii. 17. 
3. To compenſate; to make up by ſome- 
thing equivalent. 
French wheat, which is bearded, requireth the 
: bet ſoil, reromperſing the fame with a profitable 
plenty. E EET Carew. 
Solyman, willing them tc be of good cheer, ſaid, 
that he would in ſhort time find occaſion for them 
to recerenſe that diſzrace, and again to ſhew their 
approved valour. Knolles. 
He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and 
the complement thereof, recompenſeth the ſlowneſs 
of his maturation. Hale. 
4- To redeem ; to pay for. 
If the man have no kinſman to recompenſe the 
treſpaſs unto, let it be recen penſed unto the Lord. 
| Numbers, v. 8. 


RE cOMPENSE. 2. /. [recompen/e, French; 

from the verb. ] | 

1. Reward ; ſomething given as an ac- 
knowledgment of merit. 

Thou'rt ſo far before, 

That ſwifteſt wing of recempenſe is flow _ 
To overtake thee. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Equivalent; compenſation. 
Wie men thought the vaſt advantage from their 
learning and integrity an ample recompenſe for any 
inconvenience from their paſſion. Clarendon. 

Your mother's wrongs a recompenſe ſhall meet, 

I lay. my ſceptre at her daughter's feet. Dryden. 
RxcouriLEUEN T. 2. J [re and comęile- 
ment.]_ New compilement. 

Although I had a, purpoſe to make a particular 

digeſt or recompilement of the laws, I laid-it aſide. 
8 DF | Baccn. 
a. {recompeſer, Fr. 


To. Recomydo'sE.. v. 
re and compoſe. | 
1. To ſettle or quiet anew. = N= 
Elijah was Io tranſported, that he could not re- 
ceive anſwer from God, till by muſick he waz re- 
a | Taylor. 
2. 1o form or adjuſt anew.  —_ 
We produced a Jovely purple, which we. can 
deftroy or recompeſe at pleaſure, hy ſevering ox re- 


R E C 


tion.] Compoſition renewed. 
To RECONCTLE. v. a. [reconcilier, Fr. 
reconcilio, Latin. ] | 
1. To make to like again. 
This noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcii d my thoughts 


He that has accuſtomed himſelf to take up w:th 


never reconcile himſelf to the fatigue of turning 
things in his mind, to diſcover cheir more re- 
tired ſecrets _ | Locke, 
2. To make to be liked again. | 
Many wiſe men, who knew the treaſurer's talent 
in removing prejudice, and reconciling himſelf to 
wavering aftections, believed the loſs of the duke 
was unſeaſonable. Clarendon. 
3. To make any thing conſiſtent. 
The great men among the ancients underſtood 
how to reconcile manual labour with affairs of ſtate. 
Locke. 
| Queſtions of right and wrong, 
Which though our conſciences have reconcil' d, 
My learning cannot anſwer. Southern. 
Some figures monſtrous and miſhap'd appear, 
Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near; 
Which but proportion'd to their light or place, 
Due diftance recsncites to form and grace. Pepe. 
4. J reftore to favour. 
So thou ſhalt de for every one that erreth and is 
ſimple, fo ſhall ye recorcile the houſe. Ezekiel. 
Let him live before thee reconcil'd. Milton. 
RECONCILEABLE. adj, [reconciliable, Fr. 
from reconcile. | 
1. Capable of renewed kindneſs. 
2. Conſiſtent ; poſſible to be made con- 
ſiſtent. | 
What we did was againſt the dictates of our own 
conſcience; and conlequently never makes that 
act reconcileable with a regenerate eſtate, which 
- otherwite would not be ſo. Hammond. 
The difterent accounts of the numbers of ſhips 
are reconcilcable, by ſuppoſing that ſame ſpoke of 
the men of war only, and others added the tranſ- 
ports. Fe Arbutl not. 
The bones, to be the moſt convenient, ought 
to have been as light, as was reconcileable with ſuth- 
cient ſtrength. Cbeyne. 
Worldly affairs and recreations may hinder our 
attendance upon the worſhip of God, and are not 
reconcilcable with ſolemn atlemblies, - : Nelſon. 
RECONCITLEABLEN ESS. #. J. [from re- | 
concileable.] 8 
1. Conſiſtence; poſſibility to be recon- 
ciled. 5 
The cylinder is a lifeleſs trunk, which hath 
nothing of choice or will in it; and therefore can- 
not be a fit reſemblance to ſhew the reconcileableneſs 
of fate with choice. Hammond. 
Diſcerning how the ſeveral parts of ſcripture are 
fitted to ſeveral times, perſons and occurrences, we 
ſhall diſcover not only a reconcilcableneſs, but a 
\ friendſhip and perfect harmony betwixt texts, that 
here ſeem moſt at variance. Boyle. 
2. Diſpoſition to renew love. | 
ReconciLEMENT. 2. J. | from reconcile.] 
1. Reconciliation ; renewal of kindneſs ; 
favour reſtored. 2 | 
Injury went beyond all degree of reconcilement. 
. 3 Sidney. 
Creature ſo fair! his reconcilement ſeeking, 
| | Whom ſhe had difpleas'd. Milion's Paradiſe Laſi. 
On one fide great reſerve, and very great reſent- 
ment on the other, have enflamed auimoß tles, ſo 
as to make all reconcilement im̃practicable. Swift. 


approaching che edges of the two iriſes. Heyle. 


2. Friendſhip renewed. 


REecomposi TION. n. /. [re and compo/i- 


To thy good truth and honour, Shateſpcares 
| Submit to Cæſar, 

And reconcile thy mighty ſoul to life. Addiſon. 

Contending minds to reconcile. SJ7orfr. 


what eaſily offers itſelf, has reaſon to fear he ſhall 


4 


* 


REC 


.:542% +4: No clond 
Of anger-ſhail remain; but peace afſur'd 
And reconcilement. Milton's Para 
7 | 4 
REcoxnciTeR. 2. . [from reconcil; ; 
1. One who renews friendſhip betwe 
Others. 4 
He not only attained his purpoſe of Unitinz 3 
tant parties unto each other, but, contrary 5 
uſual fate of reconcilers, gained them to þ,.. hs t 


. Fal. 

2. One who diſcovers the confiſtence b. 
tween propoſitions. g 
Part of the world know how to acc» 


mar: 
St. James and St. Paul, better than ſune Inte y; 
concilers. re ey 


REconcilia'TiON. 2. 
from re and concilio, 
tion, French.] 

1. Renewal of friendſhip, 

2. Agreement of things ſeemingly oppo. 

ſite; ſolution of ſeeming contrarietic; 

Theſe diſtinctions of the fear of God one - 
a clear and eaſy reconciliation of thoſe ſeemin. J 

conſiſtencies of ſcripture, with reſpect to thi, 1. 
fection. | 

3. Atonement; expiation, 

He might be a merciful and faithful hich ;-/. 

to make reconciliation for in. Hebrews, ii. l. 

To RECONDE'NSE. v. a. [re and conden/:, 

To condenſe anew. . 

In the heads of ſtills and necks of eolipile:, ſuch 
rapours quickly are by a very little cold recend 
into water. . By. 

Reco'nDITE. adj. [reconditus, Latin. 
Secret; profound; abſtruſe. 

A diſagreement between thought and expreſi»s, * 
ſeldom happens, but among men of more rec 
ſtudies and deep learning. Flas. 

To ReconDu'cT. v. a. [ reconduit, Fr. 

reconductus, Latin; re and condad. 

To conduct again. 

Wander'ſt thou within this lucid orb, 

And ſtray'd from thoſe fair ſields of light above, 

Amidſt this new creation want'ſt a guide, 

To reconduct thy ſteps? Dryden's State of Innxenc:. 

To RE CON JOIN. v. a. [re and confcin. 

To join anew. 

Some liquors, although colourleſs themſelre, 
when elevated into exhalations, exhibit a conſpi- 
cuous colour, which they loſe again when rec». 
| Joined into a liquor. Boys. 
To REco'NQUER. v. a. | reconguerir, Fr. 
re and conquer.] To conquer again. 

Chatterton undertook to recorguer Ogier. 

1 411 8 Dari. 

To RECONVE'NE. v. 2. [re and convere.) 

To aſſemble anew. . | 
A worſe accident fell out about the time of tte 

| two honſes reconvening, Which made a wonderful 

. impreſſion. | Clarender. 

To Reco'nSECRATE, v. 4. [re and cn- 

ſecrate.] To conſecrate anew. 

If a church ſhould be conſumed by fire, it ſhal, 
in ſuch a caſe, be reconſccrated. Ay/iffe”s Parergine 
To REconve'y. v. a. [re and convey. 
To convey again. ME 

As rivers loſt in ſeas, ſome ſecret vein 
Thence reconveyt, there to be loſt again. Denton. 
To RECORD. v. 4. [recordor, Latin; 
recorder, Fr.] ; 5 
1. To regiſter any thing, ſo that its me- 
mory may not be loſt. 1 

I made him my book, where my ſoul recerded 

The hiſtory, of all my ſecret thoughts. S feu. 

lille fhall record a giſt 

Here in the court, of all he dies poſſeſs dl, 

| Unto his ſon Lorenzo. Sß)babe pee. 

Thoſe things that are recorded of him and dis 


. [reconciling 
Latin; recen. 


Niges, 


impiety, are written in the chronicles. 1 * 1 
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you that J have ſet before you life and death. 
L 


Deuteronomy, xxx. 20. 
deas names, _ oy 
: e eafily record and diſcourſe of thoſe 
_ po eek daily converſant in- Locke. 
1 celebrate; to cauſe to be remem- 


ly. . | 
bered n rded the third day. Milton. 


Soevn and morn reco | 
To recite ; to repeat perhaps to tune. 


They long' d to 
Record her hymns, 


They gave complex 


ſee the day, to hear the lark 

and chant her carrols bleſt. 

; Fairfax. 

Ricond. 1. / [records French; from 
the verb. Ide accent of the noun is 
indifferently ou either ſyllable; of the 


verb always on the laſt. Regiſter; 


hentick memorial. 
* it upon record? or elſe e 
emively, from age to age? 
Oe It cannot be 
The Volſcians __ wo with ee 5 
Ze have record that very Well 1 3 
— Fa examples of the like have been. Shateſp. 
The king made a »<cord of theſe things, and 
Mardocheus wrote thereof. = Eſiber, xii. 4. 
An ark, and in the ark his teſtimony, _ 
he records of his covenant. Milton. 
Of ſuch a goddeſs no time leaves record, . 
Who burn'd the temple where the was ador'd. 
Dryden. 
If he affirms ſuch a monarchy continued to the 
food, 1 would know what records he has it from. 
Locke. 
Though the atteſted copy of a record be good 
proof, yet the copy of a copy never ſo well atteſted 
will not be admitted as a proof in judicature. Locke. 
Thy elder look, great Janus ! caſt 
Into the long records of ages paſt ; 
Keview the years in faireſt action dreſt. Prior. 
REecorDa' TION. 2. J. [recordatio, Lat.] 


Remembrance. Not in uſe. 
I rever ſhall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and ſpout as high as heav'n 
For recordation to my noble huſband. Shakeſpeare. 
Make a recordation to my foul 2a : 
Of every ſyllable that here was ſpoke. Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


A man of the primitive temper, when the church | 


by lowlineſs did flouriſh in high examples, which I 
have inſerted as a due recordation of his wirtues, 
having been much obliged to him for many favours. 
| Motten. 
R:coRDER, . . [from record.] 1 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to regiſter any 
Events. . ; 
but your recorder am in this, 
Or nouth and fpeaker of the univerſe, 
A miniſterial notary z for tis PR 
Not 1, but you and fame that make the verſe., 
; 5 5 Donne. 
2. The keeper of the rolls in a city. 
I aik'd, what meant this wilful fGilence ? 
His anſwer was, the people were not us'd 
To be ſpoke to except by the recorder. Shakeſp. 
The office of recorder to this city being vacant, 
fue or ſix perſons are ſoliciting to ſucceed him. 


Sift | 


3. A kind of flute; a wind inſtrument. 


The ſhepherds went among them, and ſang an | 
ec.0ozue, while the other ſhepherds, pulling out | 


recorders, which poſſeſt the place of pipes, accorded 
their muſick to the others voice. Sidney. 
In a recorder, the three uppermoſt holes yield one 
tne, which is a note lower than the tone of the 
brit three. | By 
The figures of recorders, and fates and pipes 
ne ſtraight ; but the recorder hath a lefs bore and 


2 brater above and below. Bacon. 


sc ven. v. . [re and couch,] To 


19 


lie 78 again. „„ 


and earth to record this day againſt [ 


2. Poſſible to be regained. 


Bacon. 


Thou mak'ſt the night to evervail the day; 
Then lions whelps lie roaring for their prey, 
And at thy powerful hand demand their food; 


Who when at morn they all recouch agiin, » | 
Then toiling man till eve purſues his pain. Horton. 


To RECO VER. v. a. [recouvrer, Fr. 
recufero, Lat.] 

1. To reſtore from fickneſs or diſorder. 
Would my Lord were with the prophet; for he 
would recover him of his leproſy. 2 Kings, v. 3. 

The clouds diſpell'd, the ſky reſum'd her light, 

And nature ſtood recover d of her fright. Dryden. 
2. Jo repair. | | 

Should we apply this precept only to thoſe who 

are concerned to recover time they have loft, it 

_ would extend to the whole race of mankind. 


Even good men have many failings and lapſes 

to lament and recever. Rogers. 
3. To regain ; to get again. 

Every of us, each for his ſelf, laboured how 
to recover. him, while he rather daily fent us com- 
panions of our deceit, than ever return'd in any 
ſound and faithful manner. | Sidney. 

Stay a while ; and we'll debate, 
By what ſafe means the crown may be recover's. 

Shakeſpeare. 
» The ſpirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach 
the goſpel to the poor, and recovering of fight to 
the blind. Luke, iv. 18. 

Once in forty years cometh a pope, that caſteth 
his eye upon the kingdom of Naples, to recover it 
to the church. { Bacon. 

Theſe Italians, in defpight of what could be 
done, recovered Tiliaventume . LKnolles. 

I who e er while the happy garden ſung, 
By one man's diſobedience loſt, now fing 
Recover d Paradiſe to all mankind, 

By. one man's firm obedience. Milton. 

Any other perſon may join with him that is 
injured, and aſſiſt him in recovering from the 
offender ſo much as may make ſatisfaction. Locke. 

4. To releaſe. 

That they may recover themſelves out of the 
ſnare of the devil, who are taken captive by him. 

„ +68 | | = Timothy, ii. 26. 
5. To attain; to reach ; to come up to. 
Not in ufe. 

The foreſt is not three leagues off; 

If we recover that, we're ſure enough. Shakeſpeares 
To REco'veR. v. 2. To grow well from 
a diſeaſe, or any evil. 
Adam, by this from the cold ſudden damp 
Recovering, his ſcatter'd ſpirits return d. Milton. 
REco'VERABLE. adj. [recouurablæ, Fr. 
from recover. | | 
1. Poſſible to be reſtored from ſickneſs. 


| 


A prodigat's courſe 
Is like the ſun's, but not like his, recoverable, I 
fear. '  Sbhakeſpeares 

They promiſe the good people eaſe in the matter 
of protections, by which the debts from parliament 
men and their followers were not recoverable. 

Clarendon 
RECOVERY. #. J. from recover. |] 
1. Reſioration from ſickneſs. 

Your hopes are regular and reaſonable, though in 
temporal affairs; ſuch as are deliverance from ene- 
mies, and recovery from ſickneſs. Taylor. 

The ſweat ſometimes acid, is a ſign of recovery 
after acute diſtempers. Arbuthnat cn Aliments. 

2. Power or act of regaining. | 

What ſhould move me to undertake the recovery 

of this, being not ignorant of the unpoſſibility ? 


Theſe counties were the keys of Normandy: 
But wherefore weeps Warwick? 5 
For grief that they are paſt recovery. Sbaleſp. 

Maris Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, 
a man full of zeal. for the recovery of the Holy 


1 


_— . 


—ͤ—ñ—̊̈ — — 


Land. A, butbꝛat on Coins. 


ö Rogers. | 


| 


Shakeſpeare. | 


REC 
3. The act of cutting off an entail. 


I he ſpirit of wantonneſs is ſure ſcared out of 
him; if the devil have him not in fee fimple, 
with fine and recoviry..  Shokeſpeates 
To RECOU'NT. v. a. [reconter, French. ] 
To relate in detail; to tell djitina]y. 
Bid him recount the fore-recited practices. Shah. 
How I have thought of theſe times, 
J ſhall recount hereaiter. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Piato in Iimæo produces an Egyptian prieſt, 
vrho veccunted to Solon out of the holy books of 
Egypt the ſtory of the flood univerſal, which 
har pened long before the Grecian inundat.ons 
: 458 Ralcigh. 
The talk of worldly affairs hindereth- much, 
althbugh reccunted with a fair intention: we ſpeak 
willingly, but ſeldom return to ſilence. Taylor. 
Say, from theſe glorious ſeeds what harveſt flows, 
Receunt our bleſſings, and compate our woes. Dey. 
Recou NTMENT. 2. J. [from recount.] 
Relation ; recital. & = + | ” 
When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us_two, 
Tears our reccuntments had moſt finely bath'd ; 


As how I came into that deſart place. Shak {f care. 


REcOU RED, for reccvered, or recured. 
; „ 
R cou xs E. 2. /. [recurſus, Lain; re- 
cours, French.] * Fs 
1. Frequent paſiage. Obſolete. 

Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, - 

Their eyes o'ergalied with recourſe of tears. Shok. 
2. Return; new, attack. 

Preventive phyſick, by purging noxious humours 
and the cauſes of diſeaſes, preventeth ſickneſs in 
the healthy, or the reccurje thereof in the vale - 
tudinary. - eraovn's Vulgar Errors, 

3. [Recours, French. ] Application as for 
help or protection. This is the com- 
mon uſe. 1 56 
Thus died this great peer, in a time of great 
recourſe unto him and dependance upon him, the 
houſe and town full of ſervants and ſuitors. Norten. 
| The council of Trent commends the making 
recourſe, not only to the prayers of the ſaints; bur to 
their aid and aſſiſtance. Stilling fleet. 

Can any man think, that this privilege was 
at firſt conferred upon the church of Rome, ond 


for determining their differences; and yet that 
that very church ſhould now be at a loſs where to 
find it ? | | Tillotſon. 
All other means have fail'd to wound her heart, 
Our laſt recau;/e is therefore to our ate 
4. Acceſs. 
The doors be lockt, | 
That no man hath recourſe to her by night. Stat. 
Recou'kstBUL. adj. [from © recourſe. 
| : 7 1 
Moving alternately. | | 
| In that receurfeful deep. 3 Drayton. 
RECREANT. ag. [recriant, French.) 
1. Cowardly ; meanfpirited ; ſubdued ; 
crying out for mercy;, recanting out of 
2 Let be that lady debonaire, 
ow recreant knight, and ſoon thy ti 
LE a ght, ylelf prepare 
+ Doft | 
Thou wear a lion's hide? doff it for thame, 
And hang a ealf's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 35. 
' Here — Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
OlK, : 
On pain to be found falſe and necreant. Sbaleſpeare. 
The knight, whom fate and happy chance ſhall 
| grace | | 
From out tte bars to foree his oppoſite, 
Or kill, or make him recreunt on the plain, 


| : The prize of valour and of love thall gain. Dryden. 


Apoitate ; falſe. — 
Who for ſo many benefits receiv'd ; 
Turn d recreant to God, ingrate and falſe," 
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To RECREATE. v. a. [recreo, Latin; 


recreer, French.] 
1. To refreſh after toil; to amuſe or di- 
vert in wearinels. 
He hath left you all his walks, 
And to your heirs for crer; common pleaſures, 
To walk abroad and recreate yourſelves. Shakeſp. 
Neceſſity aud the example of Sr. John, who 
recreated himſelf with ſporting with a tame par- 
tridge, teach us, that it is lawful to relax our bow, 
but not ſuffer it to be unſtrung. Taylor. 
Painterz, when they work on white grounds, 
Place before them colours mixt with blue and green, 
to recreate their eyes, white wearying and paining 
the ſight more than any. Dryden. 
2. To delight; to gratify. 
Theſe ripe fruits recreate the noſtrils with their 
aromatic ſcent. Mare s Divine Dial guès. 
He walked abroad, which he did not ſo much 
to recreate himſelf, as to obey the preſcripts of his 
phyſician. 8 - Fell. 
3. Jo relieve; to revive, 


Take a walk to refrech yourſelf with the open 


air, which inſpired freſh goth exceedingly recreate 
the lungs, heart, and vital ſpirits. Harvey. 
RECREATION. 2. /. | from recreate. | 


1. Relief after toil or pain; amuſement 


in forrow or diſtreſs. | 
The chief recreaticn the could find in her anguiſh, 
was ſometime to viſit that place, where firit ſhe 
was ſo happy as to ſee the cauſe of her uniap, 
Sidney. 
| I'll viſit 
The chapel where they lie, and tears, ſhed there, 
Shall be my recreation. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
The great men among the antients, underſtood 
how to reconcile manual labeur with affairs of 
ate ; and thought it no leſſening to their dignity 
to make the one the recreation to the other. Locke. 
2. Refreſhment; amuſement; diverſion. 
You may have the recreation of ſurpriſing thoſe 
with admiration, who ſhall hear the deaf perſon 
pronounce whatſoever they ſhall defire, without 
your ſeeming to guide him. Holder's El. of Speech. 
Nor is that man leſs deceived, that thinks to 
maintain a conſtant tenure of pleaſure, by a con- 
tinual purſuit of ſports and recrectians: for all theſe 
things, as they refreſh a man when weary, ſo they 
weary him when refreſhed. South. 
Re CREATIVE. adj. | from recreate.] Re- 
fieſhing; giving relief aſter labour or 
pain; amuling ; diverting. 
Let the mufick be recreative, and with ſome 
Krange changes. | Bacon. 
Let not your recreations be laviſh ſpenders of 
your time; but chuſe ſuch as are healthful, rerrea- 
zive and apt to refreſh you: but at no hand dwell 
upon them. Tay lor. 
The acceſs theſe trifles gain to the cloſets of 
ladies, ſeem to promiſe ſuch eaſy and recrearive 
experiments, which require but little time or 
charge. Boyle. 
RE'cREATIVENESS. #. . [from recrea- 
tive.] The quality of being recreative. 
RE'CREMENT. 2. J. [recrementum, Lat. 
Droſs; ſpume; ſuperfluous or uſeleſs 
parts. | 
The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient 
body of a yielding nature, to receive the ſuper- 
fluous ſeroſities and other recrements of the blodd. 


Boyle. 
RECREME NTAL. adj. from recre- 
RECREMENTI TIOUS, ment.] Droſſy. 


9 RECRLMINA TE. 2. 2. [recriminer, 


Fr. re and criminor, Latin] To re- 


turn one accuſation with another. | 
It is not my buſineſs to recriminare, hoping 
ſutncicntly to clear myſeif in this matter. Ni. 
How ſhall ſuch hypocrites reform the tate, 
Dryden. 
| 


On whom the brothcls can recriminatt : 
5 | | 


REC 


To REcnit mMINATE. v. a. To accuſe in 
return. Unuſual. 

Did not Joſeph lie under black infamy ? he 
ſcorned fo much as to clear himſelf, or to recrimi- 
nate the trumpet. South, 

RECRIMINATION. 2. J. [recrimination, 
Fr. from recriminate.] Return of one 
accuſation with another. : 

Publick defamation will ſeem diſobliging enough 
to provoke a return, which again begets a rejoin- 
der, and ſo the quarrel is carried on with mutual 
recriminations. Government of the Tonguc. 

RECRIMINACTTOR. 2. J. [from recrimi- 
nate.] He that returns one charge with 
another. 5 

Rr CRU DFE“SsCEHRN T. adj. [recrudeſcens, Lat.] 
Growing painful or violent again. 

To RRECRU I Tr. vv. a. [recruter, French.) 

1. To repair any thing waſted by new 
ſupplies. | 

He was longer in recruitinæ his fleſh than was 
uſual; but by a milk diet he recovered it. Wijem. 

Increaſe thy care to fave the finking kind; 

With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives, 
And ſcek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives. Dryden. 
Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their 
colour; 
As flowers by ſprinkling revive with freſh odour. 
; | | Granville, 

This ſun is ſet, but ſee in bright array 
What hoſts of heavenly lights rec uit the day! 
Love in a ſhining galaxy appears 
Triumphant till. Granville. 

Seeing the variety of motion, which we find in 
the worid is always decrealing, there is a neceſlity 
of conſerving and recruiting it by active prin- 
ciples; ſuch as are the cauſe of gravity, by which 
planets and comets keep their motions in their 
orbs, and bodies acquire great motion in falling. 

| Newton. 

2. To ſupply an army with new men. 

He truſted the ear] of Holland with the com- 
mand of that army, with which he was to be rc- 
cruited and aſſi ſted. Clarendon. 

To RECRVUITT. . 2. To raiſe new ſol- 


diers. 6 
The French have only Switzerland beſides their 


own country to recruit in; and we Know the diffi- 


culties they meet with in getting thence a ſingle 
regiment. Aadijon. 
REecru1'T. 2. . from the verb.] | 
1. Supply of any thing waſted ; Poe has 
uſed it leſs properly for a ſubſtitute to 
ſomething wanting. 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd, 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride. Pope. 
The endeavour to raiſe new men for the recruit 
of the army found oppoſition. Clarendon, 
2. New ſoldiers. 
| The pow'rs of Troy 
With freſh recruits their youthful chief ſuſtain : 
Not theirs a raw and unexperienc d train, 
But arm body of embattel'd men. Dryden. 
RECTANGLE. 2. J. ſrefangle, French; 
rectaugulus, Latin.] A figure which 
has one angle or more of ninety de- 
grees. 

If all Athens ſhould decree, tha in reclængle 
triangles the ſquare, which is made: ¶ the fide that 
ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the ſquares 
which are made of the ſides containing the Tight 
angle, ceometricians would not receive ſatisfaction 
without demonttration. Brown's Futlrar Erriurs. 4 

The mathematician conſiders the truth and pro- 
perties belonging to a rcctangle, only as it is in idea 
ia his own mind. 5 5 Locæe. 

RECTAXGULAR. adj. [rectangulaire, Fr. 
rectus and angulus, Lat.] Right angled; 


REC 
Bricks moulded in their ordin 


ro between any ſupporters ſuſtainin n a lei 
then all the pieces will neceſſarily ſi Cs two ends, 
RECTA'NGULARLY. adv. | fr 4 
5 from rea 
lar.) With right angles. 
At the equator, the needle will Rang 3 
larly; but approaching northward toward a 
pic, it will regard the ſtone obliquely, ys ty 
RE"cTIiFIABLE. adj. | from redify.] 5 
pable to be ſet right. « 
The natural heat of the parts being infu&c'.., 
for a perfect and thorough digeſtion, the en cen 
one concoction are not re&ifiable by ae, N 
Sf 8 Bros 
REcTiFICA'TION. 2. /, [re@ificatio, f. 
from rectiſy.] ä od 
1. The act of ſetting right what is wry 
It behoved the deity to renew that rex.” 
from time to time, and to rectify abuſes wit, . h 
authority for the renewal and re&ificatic, , v, 
ſufficient evidence of the truth of what wa 
vealed. | n 
2. In chymiſtry, reification is drayir 
any thing over again by diſtillation, 10 
make it yet higher or finer. 


a; wy 


Ding, 


a retort, a ſingle pound afforded no lets thin jx 
ounces of phlegm. _ But, 
To RECTIFY. v. a. [refifer, French; 
rectus and facio, Latin.] | 
1. To make right; to reform; to redreſ, 
That wherein unſounder times have done ami, 

the better ages enſuing mult re&ify as they may, 


Hater. 
It ſhall be bootleſs 
That longer you defer the court, as well 
For your own quiet, as to refify 
What is unſettled in the king. Sbab(ſpcar: 

Where a long courſe of piety has purged te 
heart, and re&ified the will, knowledge will bra 
in upon ſuch a ſoul, like the ſun ſhining in “. 
full might. : mw 

The ſubſtance of this theory I mainly depend oz, 
being willing to ſuppoſe that many particulai:'c; 
may be re&:ficd upon farther thoughts. Bur, 

If thoſe men of parts, who have been employ: 
in vitiating the age, had endeavoured te . ard 
amend it, they needed not have ſacrificed tier good 
ſenſe to their fame. Add. i. 

The falſe judgments he made of things a: 
owned ; and the methods pointed out by which he 
reFified them. Atterbr y. 

2. To exalt and improve by repeated 
diſtillation. 

The ſkin hath been kept white and ſmooth 
fer above fiftcen years, by being included wi: 
re&ified ſpirit of wine in a cylindrical glats. Cree 

RECTILI'NEAR. | adj. [rectus and lia, 
RECTILI'N 1 Latin.] Conſitting 
of right lines. 

There are only three rec ilinccus and cid 
figures, which can ſerve to this purpoſe; 4 '3 
ordinate or unlike ones mult have been nr cr 
leſs elegant, but unequal. | Nag. 

This image was oblong and not oval, bur. 
minated with two re&il/inear and parallel f10:> « » 
two ſemicircular ends. New! 

The rays of light, whether they be very © 
bodies projected, or only motion and to:ce j'- 
pagated, are moved in right lines; and u 
a ray of light is by any obſtacle turned out ©? 
its rechilincar way, it will never return mee 
ſame rectilinear way, unleſs perhaps by weg 8 
accident. Newton's Crus. 

RECTITUDE, z. . [rectitude, French; 
ſrom rectus, Latin. ] 

1. Straitneſs; not curvity. 

2. Rightneſs; uprightnels ; freedom i109 


moral curvity or obliquiy. 


” 
Ll 


(uu? 


having angles of ninety degrees. 
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REC. 
14: of their preſent engagement, would fully prepare 


tter life. Ling Charles. 
8 2 of thy mind, by reflecting 
and abſolute recritude of all 


en the wiſdom, equity 
his proceedings. Atterbury 


RECTOR. 2. J. Lrecteur, Fr. recker, Lat.] 
lord; governour. 
py 4 5 the CO rector of the world, 


dinate parts thereof. 
all _ "Oy ya * an univerſity of ſcholars is 


7 i he elec- 
| by the corporation or univerſity, t 
ee to be confirmed by the ſuperior of ſuch 
Auirerlity⸗ Avyliffe's Farergen. 
„ Parſon of an unimpropriated pariſh. 
Ri CTORSHIP, n. . [recterat, French; 


from rector. 
The rank or office of rector. 
Had your bodies a 
to cry 
No heart among you ? or had you tongues | 
Againſt the re&orſhip of judgment ? Sbaleſpeare. 
Re ciORY. . J. [reforeric, French; from 
reder. 35 
A ir i or parſonage is 2 ſpiritual living, 
ehmpoſed of ! | 
£9p!c, ſeparate or dedicate to God in any congre- 
lation for the ſervice of his church there, and for 
de maintenance of the governor or miniſter there- 
cf, to whoſe charge the ſame is committed. 
Spelman. 


Recupa'rion. 2. J [recubo, Lat.] The 
act of lying or leaning. 5 

Whereas our tranſlation renders it fitting, it 
eznnot have that illation, for the French and Ita- 
an tranſlations expreſs neither poſition of ſeſſion 
or recubation. | Brown. 

| Recu'Ls, for RECOLL. [reculer, French.] 

Spenſer. 

R:cu MBENCY, 2. J. [from recumbent. ] 
1, The poſture of lying or leaning. 

In that memorable ſhew of Germanicus, twelve 
elephants danced unto the ſound of muſick, and 
after laid them down in tricliniums, or places of 
feſtival recumbency. ; Brown. 

2. Reſt; repoſe. | 

When the mind has been onee habituated to 
this lazy recumboncy and ſatisfaction on the obvious 
ſurface of things, it is in danger to reſt ſatisfied 
there. Locke. 


RECUMBENT. adj. [recumbens, Lat.] 


Lying ; leaning. 


The Roman recumbent, or more properly accum- | 


dent, poſture in eating was introduced after the 
firt Punick war. Arbuthnot. 
RECUPERA TION, 2. J. [ recuperatio, Lat.] 
The recovery of a thing loſt, | 
RecuPERATIVE, or RECUPERATORY. 
adj. from recuperation.] Belonging to 
recovery. 
?oRecu'R, v. n. [recurro, Latin. 
1. To come back to the thought; to revive 
in the mind, 


The idea, I have once had, will be unchange- 


„iy the ſame, as long as it recurs the ſame in my 
ricmory. | 
In this life the thoughts of God and a future 
ate often offer themſelves to us; they often ſpring 
up 12 our minds, and when expelled, recur again. 
Calamy. 


A line of the golden verſes of the Pythago- 


deine necurring on the memory, hath often guarded 
auth from a temptation to vice. Watts. 
When any word has been uſed to ſignify an 
ea, that old idea will recur in the mind when the 
word is heard. ; Watts. 
*. [Receurir, French.] To have recourſe 
to; to take refuge in”  _. | 
It to avvid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they 
"cur to the punctum tans of the ſchools, they 
thereby very little help us to · a more poſitive 
ga of infinite duration. c 
Vor. II. | 


L.:ches 


| 


Hale. | 


land, tithe and other oblations of the | 


Locke. | 


R'E D 


| The: ſecond cauſe we know, but trouble not 


ourſelves to recur to the firſt. Vale. 

To REC UCR E. v. 4. [re and care.] To 
recover from ſickneſs or labour. Not 
in uſe. 

Through wiſe handling and fair governance, 

I him rerured to a better will, | 

Purged from drugs of foul intemperance. Spenſer, 
Phœbus pure 

In weſtern waves his weary wagon did recurc. Spenſ. 

With one look ſhe doth my lite diſmay, 

And with another doth it ſtraight recure. Spenſer. 

The wanton boy was ſhortly well ecard 
Of that his malady. Spenſer. 

Thy death's wound 
Which he who comes thy Saviour ſhall recure, 
Not by deſtroying Satan, but his works ; 
In thee and in thy feed. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
REecu'RE. 2. J. Recovery; remedy. 

Whatſoever fell into the enemies hands, was loſt 
without recure: the old men were ſlain, the young 
men led away into captivity. Knolles. 

RECURRENCE. t n. J. [from recurrent. 
RECU"RRENCY, Return. 

Although the opinion at preſent be well ſup- 
preſſed, yet, from ſome ſtrings of tradition and 
fruitful recurrence of error, it may revive in the 
next generation. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

RECURRENT. adj. [ recurrent, Fr. re- 
currens, Lat.) Returning from time to 
time. 

Next to lingering durable pains, ſhort intermit- 
tent or ſwift recurrent pains precipitate patients 
unto conſumptions. Harvey, 

Recvu'rsioN. 2. J. [recurſus, Lat.] Re- 
turn. 7 | 

One of the aſſiſtants told the recurſſons of the 
other pendulum hanging in the free air. Boyle. 

RRCURVATION. | . /. [recurvo, Latin.] 
Recu'rvirty. 0 Flexure backwards. 

Aſcending firſt into a capſulary reception of the 
breaft bone by a ſerpentine recurvation, it aſcendeth 
again into the neck. Brown. 

REecu'rvous. adj. [recurvus, Lat.] Bent 
backward. | 

I have not obſerved tails in all; but in others I 
have obſerved long recurvors tails, longer than their 
bodies. Derbam. 

Recu'sanT. 2. J. [recu/ans, Lat.] One 
that refuſes any terms of communion 
or ſociety. | | 
They demand of the lords, that no recuſant 
lord might have a vote in paſſing that act. Clarend. 
All that are recuſants of holy rites. Helyday. 
Were all corners ranſacked, what a multitude of 
reciſſants ſhould we find upon a far differing ac- 
count from that of conſcience! Decay of Piety. 
To Recvu'ss. v. n. [recuſer, Fr. recuſo, 
Latin.] To refuſe. A juridical word. 

The humility, as well of underſtanding as man- 
ners of the fathers, will not let them be troubled, 
wehen they are recuſed as judges. Digty. 

A judge may proceed notwithſtanding my appeal, 
unleſs Irecuſe him az a ſuſpectec judge Ayliſfe. 

RED. adj. from the old Saxon, ned; 
rhud, Welih. As the town of Hert- 


ford, Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, | 


noteth, firſt was called, by the Saxons, 

Herudfggd, the rud ford, or the red ford 

or water; high Dutch, rer; from the 

Greek, i French, reuge; Italian, 

rubro; from the Latin, raber. Peacham. 

Of the colour of blood, of one of the 
| primitive colours, which is ſubdivided 

into many; as ſcarlet, vermilion, crim- 

ſon. | ; 73 

| Look I ſo pale? 
— Ay, and no man in the preſence, 
But his red colour bath forfook his cheeks; 


Shak. | 


| 


R E D , 


Bring me the faireſt creature northward born 
To prove whoſe blood is reddeft. 
His eyes ſhall. be red with wine, and his teeth 
white with milk. FCeneſis, xlix. 12. 
His * forth red flames which ſcare the 
night, , 
And with worſe fires the trembling ghoſts affright. 
ore . 
Th' angelick ſquadron turn'd fiery red. Milton. 
If red lead and white paper be placed in the red 
light of the coloured ſpectrum, made in a dark 
chamber by the refraction of a priſm, the paper 
will appear more lucid than the red lead, and 
thereſore reflects the red making rays more co- 
piouſly than red lead doth; Newton's Opticks. 
The fixth red was at firſt of a very fair and 
lively ſcarlet, and ſoon after of a brighter colour, 
being very pure and briſk, and the beſt of all the 


reds. | ; Newton's Opticks» 
Why heavenly truth, EY 
And moderation fair, were the red marks 


Of ſuperſtition's ſcourge. 

To REDA'RGUE. wv. 4. [redarguo, Latin.} 
To refute. Not in uſe. | 

The laft wittily redargues the pretended finding 

of coin, graved with the image of Auguſtus Cæſar, 

in the American mines. HBHakewil! on Providence. 


RepBERRIED /prub caſfia. 1. ſ. A plant. 
It is male and female in different plants : 
the male hath flowers conſiſting of many 
ſtamina or threads, without any petals ; 
theſe are always fteril : the female 
plants, which have no conf; picuous power, 


included nuts of the ſame form. Miller. 


RE DBREAST. 2. J. A ſmall bird, ſo named 
from the colour of its breaſt. 
No burial this pretty babe VET 
Of any man receives, | [1.92 
But robin redbreaft painfully 7 5 
Did cover him with leaves. Children in the Wood, 
The redbreaſt, ſacred to the houſhold gods, 
Pays to truſted man his annual viſit. T homſons 


for a ſoldier. NES 
The fearful paſſenger, who travels late, 
Shakes at the moonſhine ſhadow of a ruth, . . 
And ſees a redcoat riſe from ev'ry buſh. Dryden. 


To RE'DDEN, v. 4. [from red.] To 
make red. 
In a heav'n ſerene, refulgent arms appear 
Red ning the ſkies, and glitt'ring all around, 
| The temper'd metals claſh. - Dryden's Axeis. 
To RED DEN. v. n. To grow red. | 
With _— they reddecr'd, and with ſpight grew 
pale. 
Turn upon the ladies in the pit, 
And ir they redden, you are ſure tis wit. Adfifens 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain | 
The rcd ning orange and the ſwelling grain. Audison. 
For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 
The cora! redden, and the ruby glow. Pape. 
Appius reddens at each word you ſpeak, _ 
And fares, tremendous, with a threat'ning eye, 
Like ſome tierce tyrant in old tapeſtry, Popre 
Re"DDISH, adj. [from red.] Somewhat 
red. 
A bright ſpot, white and ſomewhat reddiÞ, 
g Leviticuse 


[from readifþ.] 


* 


RE“TDDISHxNxESS. 2. /. 
Tendency to redneſs. 
Two parts of copper and one of tin, by ſufion 
brought into one maſs, the whiteneſs of the tin is 
more conſpicuous than the reddiforeyſs of the copper. 
Heyle. 


Reſtitution. 


partly by CONqQUICH» H22v 1, 
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roduce ſpherical berries, in which are 


RR DcOAT. 2. /. A name of contempt - 


Dryden's Juvoial, 


Reppi'rion. x. J [from rede, Latin. 


She is reduced to a perfect obedience, partly by - 
voluntary reddition and .Jetire of protection, and 
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RED 


Re'vpurIVeE. adj. [redditivas, Latin.) 


Anſwering to an 
of grammar. 
Re'poLe. 2. A ſort of mineral. 
Redale is an earth of the metal kind, of a tolera- 
bly cloſe and even texture: its ſurface is ſmooth 
and ſomewhat gloſſy, and it is ſoft and unctuous 
to the touch, ſtaining the fingers very much: in 
England we have the fineſt in the world. Hill. 
Repe. 2. / [næd, Saxon.] Counſel ; 
advice. Not uſed. 
Do nat as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſeep and thorny way to heaven; 
Whilſt he a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
72 RR DE. v. a. [nædan, Saxon.] To 
adviſe. 
35 I rede thee hence to remove, 
Left thou the price of my diſpleaſure prove. Spenſer. 
To REDEEM. v. a. [redimo, Latin.] 
1. To ranſom ; to relieve from forfeiture 
or captivity by paying a price. 
The kinſman ſaid, I cannot redeem it for myſelf, 
let 1 mar mine inheritance. Ruth, iv. 6. 
2. To reſcue; to recover, | 
If, when J am laid into the tomb, 
J wake before the time that Romeo 


interrogative. A term 


Comes to redeem me, there's a fearful point. Shak. 
Thy father | [ 


Levied an army, wreening to redeem 
And re- inſtal me in the diadem. 
Th' almighty from the grave 
Hath me redeem'd; he will the humble fave. Sardys. 
- Redeem Iſrael, O God, out of all his troubles. 
Pſalm xxv. 
Redeem from this reproach my wand'ring ghoſt. 
Dryden. 
3. To recompenſe ; to compenſate ;' to 
make amends for. 
Waywardly proud; and therefore bold, becauſe 
. extremely faulty; and yet having no good thing to 
redecm theie. ; ; Sidney. 
This feather ſtirs, the lives; if it be ſo, 
It is a chance which does redeem all ſorrows 
That ever I have felt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Having committed a fault, he became the more 
obſequious and pliant to redeem it. Motton. 
Think it not hard, if at ſo cheap a rate 
You can ſecure the conſtancy of fate, | 
Whoſe kindneſs ſent what does your malice ſeem, 
By leſſer ills the greater to redecm. Dryden. 
4. To free by paying an atonement. 
Thou haſt one daughter, 
Who redeems nature from the general curſe, 
Which twain have brought her to. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To pay the penalty of. 
Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man's mortal crime ? | Milton. 
6. To perform the work of univerſal re- 
demption ; to confer the ineftimable 


benefit of reconciliation to God. 

Chriſt redeemed us from the curſe. Gal. iii. 13. 
RRDEETMABIL E. adj. [from redeem.] Ca- 
pable of redemption. i 
REDEE MABLENESS. #. . [from redeem 

able.] The ſtate of being redeemable. 


Revere MFR. z./. [from redeem.] 
1. One who ranſoms or redeems; a ran- 
ſomer. | | 
She inflamed him ſo, 
That he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 
And his redeemer challeng'd for his fie, 
Becauſe he had not well maintain'd his right. Sper/. 
2. The Saviour of the world. | 
I every day expect an embaſſage 
From my redeemer to redeem me hence; 
And now in peace my ſoul Mall part to heav'n. 
6 | g 


Shakeſpeare. 


RED 
| Man's friend, his mediator, his deſign'd 


Both ranſom and redecmer voluntary. Milton. 
When ſaw we thee any way diſtreſſed, and re- 


heaven itſelf will be at the laſt day awarded, as 
having miniſtred to their redecrecr. Boyle. 

To REDELI'VER, v. @. [re and deliver. 
To deliver back. | 


I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to redeliver. Shakeſpeare. 
Inſtruments judicially exhibited, are not of the 
acts of courts; and therefore may be redelivered 
on the demand of the perſon that exhibited them. 
| Avyliffe's Parergon. 
REDELIVERY. #. . [from redeliver,] 
The act of delivering back. 
To REDENMAND. v. a. [redemander, Fr. 
re and demand.] To demand back. 
Threeſcore attacked the place where they were 
kept in cuſtody, and reſcued them: the duke re- 
demands his priſoners, but receiving excuſes, re- 
ſolved to do himſelf juſtice, Addiſon. 
REDEMPTION. 2. / [ redemption, French; 
redemftio, Latin. )] 
1. Ranſome; releaſe. 


Utter darkneſs bis place 
Ordain'd without redemption, without end. Milten. 


2. Purchaſe of God's favour by the death 
of Chriſt. | | 
I charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 


That you depart, and lay no hands on me. Shak. 
The Saviour ſon be glorify'd, 
Who for loſt man's redemption dy'd. Dryder. 


The falvation of our ſouls may be advanced, by 
firmly bel eving the myſteries of our redemption ; 
and by imitating the example of thoſe primitive 
patterns of piety. 

REDE MPTORY. adj, [from redemptus, 
Latin.] Paid for ranſome. 
Omega ſings the exequies, 
And Hector's redemptory price. Chapman's Tliads. 
RR DGU. 2. / [from red and gum.] A 
diſeaſe of children newly born. : 
RE'DHOT. adj. [red and hot.) Heated to 
redneſs. : N 

Iron redbet burneth and conſumeth not. Bacon. 

Is not fire a body heated ſo hot as to emit light 
copiouſly ? for what elſe is a cet iron than fire? 
and what elſe is a burning coal than redbet wood? 

'— Nexvton's Opticks. 
The redbot metal hiſſes in the lake. Pope. 


REDI'NTEGRATE. adj. [ redintegratus, 
Lat.] Reſtored ; renewed ; made new. 
Charles VIII. reccived the kingdom of France 
in flouriſhing eſtate, being redintegrate in thoſe 
principal members, which anciently had been por- 
tions of the crown, and were after diflevered : ſo 
as they remained only in homage, and not in ſove- 
reignty. Bacon. 
REpixTEGRA'TION. 2. J. from redinte- 
grate. 
I. Renovation ; reſtoration. 

They kept the feaſt indeed, but with the leven 
of malice, and abſurdly commemorated the redinte- 
gratis or his natural body, by mutilating and di- 
viding his myſtical. Decay of Piety. 

2. Redintegration chy miſts call the reſtoring 
any mixed body or matter, whole form 
has been deſtroyed, to its former nature 
and conſtitution. Duincy. 

He but preſcribes as 2 bare chymical purification 
of nitre, what I teach as a philoſophical redintegra- 
ticn of it. Boyle. 


nium; lead calcined. | 

| To draw with dry c lours, make long paſtils, 
| by grinding redleud with ſtrong wort, and fo roll 
them up into long rolls ike pencils, drying them in 


Sbaleſ peare. 


the ſuns P.acbam. 


lieved thee? will be the queſtion of thoſe, to whom 


Rx'pl EAD. x. . [red and lead.) Mi- 


Nelſ. 22. 


N 


— 


2. To conduce in the conſequence. 


3. To proceed in the conſequence. 


RED 
RE DN ESS. . . [from red.] The 
lity of being red. 3380 
There was a pretty redneſs in his lips. 8 
In the red ſea moſt apprehend a material joy 
| neſs, from whenee they derive its common d. 
mination. . 
The glowing redneſs of 
verdure of their leaves. 


Rr por ENcE. } . /. [from ya, 
RE DOLEN CX. Sweet ſcent. 1 
' We have all the redolence of the perſumes we þ 
upon his altars. n= 

Their flowers attract ſpiders with their redier, 


5 8 A 
RE DPOLENT. adj. [redelens, Lat.] 
of ſcent. 
Thy love excels the joys of wine ; 

Thy odours, O how redelent ! Sandys's Pavatie,; 
To Repou'sLE. v. a. [redoubler, Fr. * 
and double. 

1. To repeat in return. 
So ended ſhe; and all the reſt around 
To her redaubled that her underſong. 
2. To repeat often. 
They were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. 
Es Shakeſpeare's Nas az. 
3. To increaſe by addition of the {ane 
quantity over and over. 
Mimas and Parnaftus ſweat, | 
And Z7Etna rages with redgulled heat. Alu. 
To REbou'BLE. v. 2. To become twice 
as much. 8 
If we conſider, that our whole eternity is to take 
its colour from thoſe hours which we here employ 
in virtue or vice, the argument r-deubl:; upon u, 
for putting in practice this method of paſſing au 
our time. Addiſon's Spectarr, 
Revou'srT. 2. J. [reduit, redoute, French; 
ridotta, Italian.] The outwork of a fa. 


tification ; a fortreſs. 

Every great ſhip is as an impregnable fort, and 
our ſafe and commodious ports ate a; recent to 
ſecure them. | Eaton. 

Revou'BTABLE. adj, [redoubiable, Ft. 

Formidable; terrible to foes. 

The enterpriſing Mr. Lintot, the red:ubtab/criva 
of Mr. Tonſon, overtook me. Pepe. 


RE DO“ BT ED. adj. [ redoubre, Fr.] Dread; 
awful; formidable. Not in aſe. 
His kingdom's ſeat Cleopolis is red, 
There to obtain ſome ſuch red:ubted knight, 
That parents dear from tyrant's power 9 mige 
fen er. 
So far be mine, my moſt redoubted lord, 
As my true ſervice jhall deſerve your love. Stags 
To R:i'vou'nD. v. u. [redundo, Latin. 
1. To be ſent back by reaction. 
The evil, ſoon 
Driv'n back, redrunded, as a flood, on thoſe = 
From whom it ſprung. Mfilron's Paradiſe Lei. 
Nor hope to be myſelf leſ; miſerable, 
By what I ſeck, but others to make ſuch _ 
As I, though thereby worſe to me redound. Ma 
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As the care of our national commerce rodents 
more to the riches and proſperity ot the publick this 
any other act of government, the ſtate of 1: ſhout 
be marked out in every particular reign with great 
diſtinction. ; Aden 

He had drawn many obſervations together, which 
very much redeund to the honour of this 2 

01. 

The honour done to our religion ultimately “ 

dounds to God the author of it. R . 


As both theſe monſters will acvour penny 
titics of paper, there will no ſmall uf? 1d | pe 
them to that manufacture. =Addijcr : 64 q, 


RED 


-, REDRE'SS. v. 4. [redrefer, French. 
1. To ſet right; to amend. | 
In yonder ſpring of roles, SN 
Find what to redreſs till noone Milton. 
To relieve; to remedy ; to eaſe, It 1s 
ſometimes uſed of perſons, but more 
erly of things. = 
Pau felt with me, what I felt of my captivity, 
and Rreight laboured to redreſs My pain, which was 


her pain. : S 3 Sidneys 
is thine, O king! th afflicted to redreſs. 
Dryden. 


Ligater affronts and injuries Chriſt commands us 


dreſs by law, but to bear with patience. 
ee el 
In countries of freedom, princes are bound to 
protect their ſubjects in liberty, property, and re- 
to receive their petitions, and redreſs their 


Sift. ' 


ligion, 
rie vances. 
Aab 88. 1. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Reformation; amendment. 

To ſeek reformation of evil laws is commendable, 
but for us the more neceſſary is a ſpeedy redreſs of 
ourſelves. Hooker. 

2. Relief; remedy. 

No humble ſuitors preſs to ſpeak for right; 

No, not a man comes for redreſs to thee. Shakeſp. 

Such people as break the law of nations, all na- 
tions are intereſted to ſuppreſs, conſidering that the 
particular ſtates, being the delinquents, can give no 
redreſs. Bacon. 

| Grief, finding no redreſs, ferment and rage, 
Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle, and feſter, and gangrene — 
To black mortification. Milton. 

A few may complain without reaſon; but there 
is occaſion for redreſs when the cry is univerſal. 

Davenant. 
3. One who gives relief. 

Fair majeſty, the refuge and redreſs 

Of thoſe whom fate purſues, and wants oppreſs. Dry. 
R:prE'SSIVE, adj. [from redre/s.] Suce- 
couring; affording remedy, A word 
not authoriſed. | 
The zenerous band, 
Who, teuch'd with human woe, redrefſive fearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. Thomſon. 
 ToRevsra'R. w.n. [red and ſear.] A 


term of workmen. 


If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight Y 


of the hammer, when it will not batter under the 
hammer; and if it be too hot, it will redſear, that 
1z, break or crack under the hammer. Moxon. 

K pDpDsaHAN K. 1. . [red and ſhank. ] 

1. This ſeems to be a contemptuous ap- 
pellation for ſome of the people of 
Scotland. 

Fe ſent over his brother Edward with a power 
of Scots and redſpanłs unto Ireland, where they got 
footing. : Spenſer. 

2. A bird, Ainſworth. 

REvsTAaRT, Or RE"DTAIL,. 2. J. [pheni- 
curus, Latin.] A bird. | 

RE USTREAK. 2. J. [red and ftreak.] 

3. An apple. 

The redfireak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained 
the preference, being but a kind of wilding, and 
though kept long, yet is never pleaſing to the 
palate; there are ſeveral ſorts of reaſtreab: ſome 
foits of them have red veins running through the 
whole fruit, which is eſteemed to give the cyder the 
richeſt tincture. | Mortimer. 

2. Cyder preſſed from the redſtreak. 

Redſtreał he quaffs beneath the Chianti vine, 
Gives Tuſcan yearly for thy Scudmore's wine. Smith. 
o REDUCE. v. a. [reduco, Latin ; re- 
duire, Fr. 


1. To bring back. Obſolete. 


Abate the edge of traitors, gracious lord! 
That would reduce theſe bloody days again, Shakeſp. 


g 


| 


. 


R EN 
2. To bring to the ſormer ſtate. 
| It were but juit | 
And equal to redace me to my duſt, 
Defirous to reſign and render back 
All 1 receiv'd. 
3. To reform from any diſorder, 
That temper in the archbiſhop, who licenſed their 
moſt pernicious writings, left his fuccetior a very 
difficult work to do, to reform and r:drce 2a church 
into order, that had been ſo long neglected, and fo 
il] filled, Clarendon. 
4. To bring into any ſtate of diminution. 
A diaphanous body, reduced to very minute 
parts, thereby acquires many litt:;e ſurfaces in a 
narrow compaſs. Bryic. 
His ire will quite conſume us, and reduce 
To nothing this effential. Milter. 
The ordinary tmalleſt meaſure is looked on as an 
unit in number, when the mind by diviſion would 
reduce them into leſs fractions. Lickes 
5. To degrade ; to impair in dignity. 


3 1 
Niltor. 


There is nothing ſo bad, but a man may lay hold 


of fomething about it, that will afford matter of 
excuſe; nor nothing ſo excellent, but a man may 
faſten upon {ſomething belonging to it, whereby to 
reduce it. Tilotſons 

6. To bring into any ſtate of miſery or 

meanneſs. 
The moſt prudent part was his moderation and 
indulgence, not reducing them to deſperation, 
| | Ai butbnet en Coins. 
7. To ſubdue, a 
Under thee, as head ſupreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions I reduce. 
| Milton. 

8. To bring into any ſtate more within 
reach or power. 

To have this project reduced to practice, there 
ſeems to want nothing. 

9. To reclaim to order. 

There left deſert utmoſt hell, 
Reduc'd in careful watch round their metropolis. 
Milton. 

10. To ſubject to a rule; to bring into a 
claſs: as, the inſets are reduced to 
tribes; the variations of Janguage are 
reduced to rules. 

Renu'cemenT. 2. /. [from reduce. | 
The act of bringing back, ſubduing, 
reforming, or diminiſhing ; reduction. 

The navy received bleſſing from Pope Sixtus, 
and was aſſigned as an apoſtolical miſſion for the 
reducement of this kingdom to the obedience of 
Rome. | Bacon. 

REepu'cer. 2. /. [from reduce.] One 
that reduces. 

They could not learn to digeſt, that the man, 
which they ſo long had uſed to maſk their own 


| appetites, ſhould now be the reducer of them into | 


order. Sidney. 
REpu*'ciBLE. adj. | from reduce.] Poſſible 
to be reduced. | 

All law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to 

the law of nature, the poſitive law of God in his 
word, and the law of man enacted by the civil 
power. 2 South, 
Actions that promote ſociety and mutual fel- 
lowſhip, ſeem reducible to a proneneſs to do good to 
others, and a ready ſenſe of any good done by 
others. | South, 
All the parts of painting are reducible into theſe 
mentioned by our author. Dryden's Di freſnay. 
If minerals are not convertible into another 


ſpecies, though of the ſame genus, much leis can 


they be ſurmiſed reducible into a ſpecies of another 
genus. Harvey on Conſumption. 
Our damps in England are reducible to the ſuffo- 
cating or the fulminating. Waduward. 
Repu'ciprentss. 2. J. [from reducible.] 
Quality of being reducible. 
Spirit of wine, by its pungent taſte, and eſpe- 


RED 
cially by its reducihleneſe, according to Helmont, 
into alcali and water, ſeems to beas well of a ſaline 
as a ſulphureous nature. 5 Boyled- 
REepu'cT1oON. 2. /. [redufion, Fr. from 
reductus, Lat.] ; | 
1. The act of reducing; ſtate of being re- 
duced. „ | 
Some will have theſe years to be but months ; 
but we have no certain evidence that they uſed to 
account a month a year; and if we had, jet that 
reduction will not ſerve. , | Hale. 
Every thing viſibly tended to the reduction of his 
ſacred majeſty, and all perſons in their ſeveral ſta- 
tions began to make way and prepare for it. Fell. 
2. In arithmetick, reduction brings two or 
more numbers of different denomina- 
tions into one denomination, Cocker, 
REDu'CTIVE. adj. [redudif, French; re- 
ductus, Latin.] Having the power of te- 
ducing. It is uſed as a ſubſtantive by 
Hale. 
Thus far concerning thefe reductives by inun- 
dations and conflagrations. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 
REepu'cTiveLY. adv. [from reductiue.] 
By reduction; by conſequence. 
If they be our ſuperiors, then 'tis modeſty and 
reverence to all ſuch in general, at leaſt redufively. 
5 Hammond. 
Other niceties, though they are not matter of 
conſcience, ſingly and apart, are yet fo reductivcly; 
that is, though they are not ſo in the abſtract, they 


become fo by affinity and connection. L'Eſtrange. 


REpu'NDANCE-: { #./. [| redundantia, Lat. 
REepu'nDANCY. c from redundant.) Su- 
perfluity ; ſuperabundance ; exuberance, 
The cauſe of generation ſeemeth to be fulneſs ; 

for generation is from redundancy: this fulneſs 
ariſeth from the nature of the creature, if it be 
hot, and moift and ſanguine; or from plenty of 
focd. 10 Bacon. 
It is a quality, that confines a man wholly 
within himſelf, leaving him void of that principle, 
which alone ſhould diſpoſe him to communicate 
and impart thoſe redundancies of good, that he is 
poſſeſſed of. | South. 

I ſhall ſhow our poet's redundance of wit, juſt- 

neſs of comparifons, and elegance of deſcriptions. 
Garth. 

Labour ferments the humours, caſts them into 
their proper channels, and throws off redundancies. 

| © 22 = _on_ 

REDUNDANT. 44. [ redundans, Lat.] 


1. Superabundant ; exuberant ; ſuperſſu- 


Ous, | EE, 
His head, pore 
With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidſt his circling ſpires, that on the graſs 
Floated redundant. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Nothwithſtan ing the redundant oil in fiſhes, they 

do not encreaſe fat ſo much as fleſn. Arbuthrot. 
2. Uſing more words or images than are 
uſeful. | 

Where the author is redundant, wark thoſe pa- 
ragraphs to be retrenched; when he trifles, aban- 
don thoſe pallages, | Warts. 

Repu'nDaixtLY. adv. from redundant. 
Superfluouſly ; ſuperabundantly. 

To REpu'PLiCcaTE. v. a. {re and du- 
plicate.] To double. 

RepuyL1Ca'TiON. 2. J. [from redugli- 
cate.) The act of doubling. 

This is evident, when the mark of excluſion is 
put; as when we ſpeak of a white thing, add- 
ing the reduplication, as white; which excludes 
all other conſiderations. Digby. 

Repu rLicaTives. adj. [reduplicatif, Fr. 
from reduplicate.] Double. 

Some logicians mention reduptirative propoi- 
tions; as men, conſidered as men, are rational crea-- 
tures ; i. e. becaule they are men. Mattes: Legi. l. 
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REE 
RE"pwrne. 2. /. [turdus iliacus.] A bird. 
| | 7 Ainſev. 
To Ree. v. a. [I know not the etymo- 
logy.] Jo riddle; to ſift. 
After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you 
muſt then rec it over in a ſieve. Aoriimer's 11ujb. 
To REEcio. v. x. [re and echo.] Io 
ccho back. 
Around we ſtand, a melancholy train, | 
And a loud groan reechees from the inain. Pope. 
RERE CHN. adj. [from reech, corruptly 
formed from reek. | 
tanned, 5 
Let him, for a pair of reechy kiſſes, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shakeſpeare. 
The kitchen malkin pins s 
Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck. Shakeſp. 
REED. 3. /. [neos, Saxon; ried, Ger- 
man; arundo, Latin.] 
1. An hollow knotted ſtalk, which grows 
in wet grounds. | 
A recd is diſtinguiſhed from the graſſes by its 
magnitude, and by its having a firm ſtem : the ſpe- 
cies are, the large manured cane cr reed, the ſugar 
cane, the common reed, the variegated reed, the 
Bambu cane, and dark red reed. Miller. 
This Derceta, the mother of Semiramis, was 
fometimes a recluſe, and falling in love with a 
goodly young man, the was by him with child, 
which, for fear of extreme puniſhment, ſhe con- 
veyed away and cauſed the ſame to be hidden among 
the high reeds which grew on the banks of the lake. 
| : Raleigh. 
The knotty bulruſh next in order ſtood, 
And all within of zeeds a trembling wood. Dryden. 
2. A ſmall pipe, made anciently of a reed. 
III ſpeak between the change of man and boy 


With a reed voice, Shakeſpeares 
Arcadian pipe, the paſtoral reed | 
Of Hermes. Miltons 


3. An arrow, as made of a reed headed. 
When the Parthian turn'd his ſteed, 
And from the hoſtile camp withdrew ; 
With cruel ſki1! the backward red 
He ſent; and as he fled, he flew. Prior. 
REE“ DED. adj. [from reed.] Covered with 
reeds. | 5 | 
Where houſes be recded, 
Now pare off the moſs, and go beat in the reed. Tt. 
Ret pen. adj. {from reed.] Conſiſting 
of reeds. 
Honey in the ſickly hive infuſe 
Through reeden pipes. Dryden's Virgi”s Georgicts. 
REED-GRASS. 2. J. | from reed and graſs; 
Jarganion, Latin.] A plant, bur-reed, 
To Reg'Diry. v. 4. {reedifier, French; 


re and edify.] To rebuild; to build 
again. | 
The ruin'd walls he did zee1ify. Stenſer. 


"This monument ave hundred years hath ſtood, + 
Which I have ſumptuouſly recdeifinds Shakeſpeare. 
Tie Aoliaus, who repeopled, reezified Ilium. 
Sandys. 
The houſe of God they ſirſt recaify. Nlilton. 
REE DI. ESS. a4. [from recd.] Being with- 
out rec ds. h 
Yout's tomb'd before their parents were, 
M hom foul Cocytus' real. banks enctole. May. 


Rer'py. adj. [from reed.] Abounding | 


with reeds. 
The ſportive flood in two divides, 
And fo:ms with erring itreams the reedy iſles. 
Blackmores 
Th' adjoining brook, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now ſcarcely moving through a reedy pool. Them ſore 
REEK. z. J nec, Saxon; rexuke, Dutch.] 
1. Smoke; ſteam ; vapour. 
"Tis as hateful to me as the cc of a lime kiln. 


Smoky; ſooty; | 


* 


— 


| R E E 
2. [ Reke, German, any thing piled up.] 


A pile of corn or hay, commonly pro- 
nounced ricł. | 
Nor barns at home, nor reeks are rear'd abroad. 
8 | Dryden. 
The covered ec, much in uſe weſtward, muſt 
necds prove of great advantage in wet harveits. Mort. 
To REEK. v. . [hecan, Saxon.] To 
ſmoke; to ſteam; to emit vapour. 
To the battle came he; where he did 
Run reckirg o er the lives of men, as if 
were a perpetual ſpoil. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They ſhall be fam'd ; tor there the jun ſhall greet 
them 
And draw their honours reeking up to heav'n. Shak. 
I found me laid 
In balmy ſweat ; which with his beams the ſun 
Soon dry d, and on the reeking moiſture fed. Milton. 
Love one deſcended from a race of tyrants, 
Whoſe blood yet reeks on my avenging ſword, Smith. 
REE KY. adj. [from rec.] Smoky; tan- 
ned; black. 
Shut me in a charnel houſe, 
O'ercover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs ſculls. Shak. 
REEL. 2. /. [neol, Saxon.] A turning 
frame, upon which yarn is wound into 
ſceins from the ſpindle. | 
To REEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
gather yarn off the ſpindle. 
It may be uſeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 
To REEL. v. z. [rollen, Dutch; ragla, 
Swediſh.] To ſtagger; to incline in 
walking, firſt to one ſide and then to the 
other. Spenſer has applied it to the feet. 
Him when his miſtreſs proud perceiv'd to fall, 
While yet his feeble feet for faintneſs veel d, 


She gan call, help Orgoglio |! | Spenſer. 
What news in this our tott'ring ſtate ? 

It is a reeling world, 

And ] believe it will never ſtand upright, 

Till Richard wear the garland. Shakeſpeare. 

It is amiſs to fit x | 
And kcep the turn of tipling with a ſlave, 
To reel the ſtreets at noon. Shakeſpeare. 


They reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken 
mane ? Pjalms. 
Grope in the dark, and to no ſeat confine F 
Their waudring feet; but reel as drunk with wine. 
Sarndys. 
He with heavy fumes oppreſt, 
Reel d from the palace, ana retir'd to reſt. 
Should he hide his face, 
Th extinguiſh'd ſtars would looſening reel 
Wide from their ſpheres. Thomſon. 
REELE'CT1ON. n. J. [re and election.] Ke- 
peated election. 
Several acts have been made, and rendered in- 
effectual, by leaving the power of reelection open. 
Swift. 
To REENA'CT, v. &. [re and enaf.] To 
enact anew. | 
he conſtruction of ſhips was forbidden to ſena- 
tors, by a law mad2 by Claudius the tribune, and 
recnacted by the Julian law of conceſſions. Arbutb. 
To REENFO'RCE. . &. [re and enforce.] 
To ſtrengthen with new aſſiſtance o 


ſupport. 5 
The French have recxforc'd their ſcatter d men 
 Shakeſpeares 
They uſed the ſtones to reenforce the pier. Hayv, 
The pretence of a friend raiſes fancy, and reen- 
ferces reaſon. Collier, 


ment. | 
1. Freſh aſſiſtance; new help. 
Al-ne he enter'd ; 
The mortal gate o' th' city, which he painte 
Wich ſhunleis deſtiny; aidleſs came off, 


Pope. 


REENTORCEUENT. 2. /. [re and enforce- 


R E F 


| And with a ſudden reenforcement ſtruck 
Corioli like a planet. Shakeſpeare's Ont, 
They require a ſpecial reenforcemen: of fund 
doctrinating to ſet them right. Ma 
What reenforcement We may gain from þ wy 
2. Itera ted enforcement. 8 

The words are a reiteration or rec 

corollary. 2 
To ReENjO'Y. v. a. [re and enjoy.) To 
enjoy anew or a ſecond time, 

The calmneſs of temper Achilles reenimmed. 3 
only an effect of the revenge which ought a "a 
preceded, _ Pe. 

To REE'NTER. wv. a. [re and enter.] Lo 
enter again; to enter anew, 

With opportune excurſion, we may chance 
Reenter heav'n. Milm 

The fiery ſulphurous vapours ſeek the centr 
from whence they proceed; that is, reenter again, 

: Mortimer Huſbarqij. 
To REENTHRO'NE. v. a. To replace in 


nforcemert of 4 


a throne. 


He diſpoſes in my hands the ſcheme 

To reentbrone the king. Southers, 
REE'NTRANCE. 2. J. [re and entrance. 
The act of entering again. 

Their repentance, although not their firſt en. 
trance, is notwithſtanding the firſt ſtep of their rc. 
entrance into life. Hiker, 

The pores of the brain, through the which the 
ſpirits before took their courſe, are more eaſily 
opened to the ſpirits which demand reentrarce. 

| Glanwille's Scepſi. 
REE“RMOUSE. 2. J. [Pnenemur, Saxon.] 
A bat. See REARMOUSE. 


To REESTA'*BLISH. v. a. [re and a- 
blih.) To eſtabliſh anew. 

10 regſabliſo the right of Tineal ſucceſſion t 
paternal government, is to put a man in potſetiion 
of that government which his fathers did enjoy. 

Lotte, 

Peace, which hath for many years been baniſhed 

the Chriſtian world, will be ſpeedily regtalliſcid. 
Smalrigge, 
REESTA'BLISHER. #. J. [from reeſtab iiſ. 

One that reeſtabliſhes. 

REers TA BLISHMENT. 2. J. | from reefta- 
bliſh.)] The act of reeſtabliſning; the 
ſtate of being reeſfabliſhed ; reftauration, 

The Jews made ſuch a powerful effort for their 
reeſtabliſi ment under Barchocab, in the reign of 
Adrian, as ſhook the whole Roman empire. Addi. 
Reeve. 2. J. [ qe he pa, Sax.] A ſteward. 
Obſolete. . 

The 7eeve, miller, and cook, are ny n 

a yen. 
To REEXa"MINE. v. a. [re and examine.) 
To examine anew, 

Spend the time in reexanining more duly ycur 
caule, 1tokre 
To REFE CT. v. a. [refetus, Lat.] I 
refreſh ; to reſtore after hunger or fa- 
tigue. Not in uſe. 5 

A man in the morning is lighter in the {ct 
becauſe in fleep ſome pounds have perfpircd aud 
is alſo lighter unto himſelf, becauſe he is Tee. 


REFE"CTION. 2. . [refection, French; 
from refectio, Latin. ] Refreſhment after 
hunger or fatigue. 


heavier in the balance, from a ponderous 7 
| f : FIR» 
Faſting is the diet of angels, the food and refe 4 
tien of ſouls, and the richeſt aliment of grace Youths 
For ſweet refection due, 5 


Sgateſpcare. 


The genial viands let my train rencw. | 
8 RIBE C- 


ad en. 


Brown's Vulgar Errcurt. 


After a draught of wine, a man may ſeem lighter 
in himſelf from ſudden refection, though he te 
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Th v. u. J. [refeavire, French; 

| * fel.) Room of refreſhment; eat- 


1 . feckories did prepare CE a 
de cells and 7*/ £04077 prepare, „ „ 
ee. proviſions laid of winter fare. Dryden. 
Ne REFS Le v. 4. [refel/o, Latin. ] To, 
refute 3 to repreſs. | 
Friends, not to refel ye, 
Or any way quell ye, 
ye aim at a myftery 
Worthy a hiſtoty · 
It inſtructs the 


Ben Jonſen's Cyꝑſtes. 
ſcholar in the various methods of 

— * N 7 3 ” 0 f ſo- 
davering and felling the ſubtile tricks of 
ery 7 Watts. 
p12) 1161S» | 


9 REFER. v, @- [refero, Latin; re- 
erer, French. ] . ; 1 
70 diſmiſs for information or judg- 
ment. . * . « . 
'"ofe cauſes the divine hiſtorian refers us to, and 
not to any productions out of nothing. Burnet. 


„ To betake for deciſion. 

8 The kcir of his kingdom hath referred herſelf 

unto 2 por, but worthy gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 
go reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 

ö practiſe to refer all things to 

"ER Bacon. 


I. 


You profeſs and 
yourle:fo 
4. To reduce, as to à claſs, 
The faits, predominant in quick lime, we refer 
rather to ixiviate, than acid. Hoeyie on Celcurs. 
7 REFER. Ve 2. : Ys 
1. To reſpect; to have relation. 


Of thoſe places, that refer to the ſnutting and 


ezening the abyſs, 1 take notice of that in Job, 
Burnct. 
? 


2. To appeal. . 
ln ſaults it is good to refer to ſome friend of truſt, 
: Bacon. 
R:rince” 1. J. [from refer.] One to 
whom any thing is referred. 

N. rect 2nd arbitrators ſeldom forget themſelves, 

5 LEftrangc. 
| Re rex ER CE. 2. J. [from refer. ] ; 

I. Relation; reſpect; view towards ; al- 

logon to. . 

The knowledge of that which man is in refer- 
tere unto himſelf and other things in relation unto 
man, I may term the mother of all thoſe principles, 
ale are decrees in that law of nature, whereby 
human actions are framed. Hooker. 

jupitcr was the ſon of Ether and Dies; fo 
ea.ed, becaniſe the one had reference to his celeſtial 
c0244925, the other diſcovered his natural virtues. 

Ralcigh's Hiftery of tbe World. 

Clifton religion commands ſobriety, temper- 
ice, and moderation, in reference to our appetites 
ad PaNoN3, ; Tillotjons 

2, Diiaiſton to another tribunal. 
It fate in England without the leaſt reference 
ther, Sai. 
NersREN DART. 2. J. [referenaus, Lat.] 

One to whoſe deciſion any thing is re- 
terred, | 

In ſuits, it is good to refer to ſome fiicnd of 
talk; but let him chuſe well his referendaries. 
= Hacen's Lys. 
1: Krrfeur“xT. v. a. Ire and ferment.] 
Jo ferment anew. 

Ih admitted nitre agitates the food, 

"rvives its fire, and referments the blocd. Blackme 
Fee RRIBLE. ad. [from refer.] Capa- 
ble of beiag conſidered, as in relation 
to lomething elſe, 

Unto God ali parts of time are al ke, unto whom 
dne we referrible, and all things preſent, unto 
wm nothing js paſt or to come, but who is the 
125 yeſterday, to day, and to-moriowe Frowne. 

KEF! Ni. v. a. [raffiner, French. 

1. To purify; to clear iron droſs and re- 
cement, = 85 | 


REP 
I will refne them as filver is refined,- and will fry. 
them as gold is tried. Zechariah, xiii. 9. 
Weigh ev'ry word, and ev'ry thought refine. 
ent #1 Ann. 
The red Dutch currant yields a rich juice, to. 
be diluted with a quantity of water boiled with re- 
fined ſugars: | Mortimer. 
2. To make elegant; to poliſn; ro make 
accurate. | 
Queen Elizabeth's time was a golden age for a 
world of refined wits, Who honoured poeſy with 
their pens. a 5 Peac hani. 
Love refnes the thoughts, and hath his ſeat 
In reaſon. | | Milton. 
The fame traditional ſloth, which renders the 
bodies of children, born from wealthy pareats, 
weak, may perhaps re#:e their ſpirits. Sæoift. 


Jo REFINE. v. 4. 


1. To improve in point of accuracy or 


delicacy. 
Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended his 
ſtories. Dryden. 


Let a lord but own the happy lines; 
How the wit brightens, how the ſenſe refines { Pope. 


2. To grow pure. 
The pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains, 


Works itſelf clear, and as it runs reffness Addiſen. 


3. To affect nicety. 
He makes another paragraph about our refining 
in controverſy, and coming nearer {till to the church 


of Rome. Atterbury. 
REPINEDLY. adv. [from refine.] With 
affected elegance. | 
Will any dog 
R:finedly leave his bitches and his bones 
To turn a wheel ? Dryden, 


REer1'NEMENT. 2. J. [from refine.] 


1. The act of purifying, by clearing any 


thing from droſs and recrementitious 
matter. | | 
2. The ſtate of being pure. 


The more bodies are of kin to ſpirit in ſubtilty 
and refinemert, the more diffuſive are they. Norris. 


3. Improvement in elegance or purity, 


From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether 
the corruptions in our language have not equalled 
its refinements. Sevifte 

The religion of the goſpel is only the refinement 
and exaltation of our beit faculties. Laæu. 

4. Artificial practice. . 
* The rules religion preſcribes are more ſucceſsful 
in publick and private affairs, than the reforements: 
of irregu'ar Cunning. Rogers. 
. Affectation of elegant improvement. 

The flirts about town had a defign to leave us. 

in the lurch, by ſ me of their late ref ments. Adil. 


REFI NPR. 2. J. {from refine. | | 
1. Purifier; one who clears from droſs or 


- recrement. 

The r:fners of iron obſerve, that that iron Kone 
is hardeſt to melt, which is fulleſt of metal: and 
that caſieſt, which hath moſt droſs. Bacon. 

2. Improver in elegance. 

As they have been the great refirers of our lan- 
guage, fo it hath been my chief ambition to imitate 
them. | 2 So it. 

3. Inventor of ſuperfluous ſubtilties. 

No men ſee leſs of the truth of things, than 
theſe great reiners.upon incidents, who are fo won-' 
derfully ſubtle, and over wile in their conceptions. 

: Addiſen's & pectator. 
Some refiners pretend to argue for the uſefulneſs 
of parties in ſuch a government as ours. Seb r. 


To REF1'T. H. a. [refait, French; re and 


Ft.] Lo repair; to reſtore after damage. 
He will not allow that there are any ſuch figns 


of art in the-make of the preſent globe, or that 


there was fo great care taken in the reftring of it, 
up again at the deluge. 


Weanwarde |- 


REF 
Permit our ſhips a ſhelter on your ſhoars, 
Refitted from your woods with planks and oars. 
| "8. ' Dryden. 
To REFLECT. wv. a. [reflechir, French; 
reflecto, Lat.] To throw back. 
We, his zather'd beams 
Reflected, may with matter ſere foment. Milten. 
Bodies cloſe together reflect their own colour. 
| Dryden. 
To REFLECT. v. u. 8 
1. To throw back light. 
| In dead men's ſculls, and in thoſe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems» Shake 
2. To bend back. 


Inanimate matter moves always in a ſtralght 


a circle, waich is a continual reflection, unleſs 


either by ſome external impulſe, or by an intrin- 


fick principle of gravity. Bentley's Sermons. 
paſt or on themſelve.. 
The imagination caſts tnoughts in our way, and 
forces the underſtanding to reflect upon them. Du ga. 
In every action reflect upon the end; aud in 
your undertaking it, coniider why you do it. Taylor. 
Who ſaith, who could fuch ill events expect? 
With ſhame on his own counſels doth reflect. Denb. 
When men are grown up, and reflec? on their 
own minds, they cannot find any thing more an- 


them before their memory began to keep a regiſler 
of their actions. Lache. 
It is hard, that any part of my land ſhould ba 
ſettled upon one who has ufed me 1» ill; and yer 
1 could not ſee a ſprig of any bough of this Whale 
walk of trees, but 1 ſhould. refer upon her and 
her ſeverity. - 
Let the king diſmiſs his woes, 
Neflecting on her fair renown ; 
| And take the cypreſs from his brows, 
. To put his wonted iaurels on. 
4. To conſider attentively. 
Into myſelf my reaſon's eve I turn's ; 
And as I much He,, much I mourn'd. . Ii. 
5. To throw repreach or cenſure. 
Neither do 1. ect in the leaſt upon the me- 
mory of hi; late majeſty, whom I entirely acq at 
of any imputation. Szofft. 
6. To bring reproach. 
Errors of wives r on huſbands till. Dryden. 
REFLE CTENT, adj, [refectens, Latin.} 
Bending back; flying back. 

The ray deſcendent, and the ray reffectent, fying 
with fo grea: a ſpeed, that the air between them 
cannot take a formal play any way, before the beams 
of the light be on both fides of it; it follows; that, 
according .to the nature of humid things, it muſt 
tirit only fell. D:igoy cu the Scul. 

REPLECY10%, . . [from re//e2 : thence 
I think rcfexton leſs proper: reflexion, 
French; reflexas, L2i'} 
1. The act of throwing back. 
The eve ſees not itſelf, 
But by re: #329 from other things. Shak fbearcs 
It che ſun's light contited but of one fort of rays, 
there would be but one colour, and it would be 
impoiſible to produce any new by refeficns of re- 
fractions. Heyne. 
2. The act of bending back. i 
Inanimate matter moves always in a ſtraight line, 
nor ever :2flects in an angle or circle, which is a 
. continual -, unigls by ſome. external im- 
TON. SY _ Bentley's Sermon. 
3. That winch is reflected. _ 

Sbe ſhines not upon fools, left the refectiom thould 

hurt hier. Sbakdjpaurce 
As the ſan in water we can bear,. 

Yet not tie lun, but his reflection there; 

So let us tie her here, in what ſhe was, 

And take het image in the warry giafss © Dryden, 


Priv. 
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* * Thought 


line, and never refle&ts in an angle, nor: bends in 


3. To throw back the thoughts upon tha 


cient there, than thoſe opinions which were taught 


Aadiſen's Speclatar. 
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| REF 
4. Thought thrown back upon the” paſt, 
or the abſent, on itſelf. 

The three firſt parts $ dedicate to my old friends, 
to take off thoſe melancholy reflefions, which the 
ſenſe of age, intirmity, and deach may give them. 

: Den bam. 

This dreadful image ſo poſſeſs'd her mind, 

She ceas'd all farther hope; and now began 
To make re:fc&i5m on the unhappy man. Dryden. 

Job's refl:&ioms on his once flouriſhing eſtate, 

dic at the ſame time afflit and encourage him. 
Atterbury. 

What wounding reproaches of ſoul muſt he feel, 

from the reftettions on his own ingratitude. Rogers. 
The action of the. mind upon itſelf. 

Reflettion is the perception of the operations of 
our own minds within us, as it is employed about 
the ideas it has got. Locke. 

6. Attentive conſideration. 

This delight grows and improves under thought 
and reflection; and while it exerciſes, does alſo en- 
dear itſelf to the mind; at the ſame time employ- 

ing and inflaming t'& meditations. South's Sem. 
7. Cenſure. 

He dy'd; and oh!] may no reflection ſhed 

Its pois nous venom on the royal dead. 
ReFi.ECTIVE. adj. [from reflect. 
1. Throwing back images. 

When the weary king gave place to night, 
His beams he to his royal brother lent, 
And ſo ſhone ſtill in his refleFive light. Dryden. 

In the reficttive ftream the fighing bride, 
Viewing her charms impair'd, abath'd ſhall hide 
Her penſive head. Prior. 
2. Conſidering things paſt ; conſidering 
the operations of the mind. 

Forc'd by reflective reaſon I confeſs, 

That human ſcience is uncertain gueſs. Prior. 
Rx rA E C TOR. . . [from reflect] Con- 
ſiderer. | ED 

There is ſcarce any thing that nature has made, 
or that men do ſuffer, whence the devout reflefor 


Prior. 


a” 


cannot take an occaſion of an aſpiring meditation. | 


; Boyle en Colours. 
RETLE Xx. adj. [reflexus, Lat.] Directed 
backward. | 
The motions of my mind are as obvious to the 
reflex act of the ſoul, or the turning of the in- 
tellectual eye inward upon its own actions, as the 
paſſions of my ſenſe are obvious to my ſenſe; I fee 
the object, and I perceive that I ſee it. Hale. 
The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of 
the world, the diſcernible ends of them do evince 
dy a reflex argument, that it is the workmanſhip, | 
not of blind mechaniſm or blinder chance, but of 
an intelligent and benign agent. Bently. 


RevyLE'x. u. J. [reflexas, Latin. ] Reflec- 
tion. 


There was no other way for angels to fin, but | 


by reflex of their underſtandings upon themfelves. 
Heoters 
I' fay yon gray iz not the morning's eye, n 
*Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow. Shakeſp. 
REFLEXIBI'LITY. 2. . [from reflexible.] 

The quality of being reflexible. 

Reflexibility of rays is their diſpoſition to be re- 
flected or turned back into the ſame medium from 
any other medium, upon whoſe ſurface they fall ; 
and rays are more or lefs reflexible, which ate. 
turned back more or leſs eaſily. Newton. 


| ReFLe'xIBLE. adj. [from reflexus, Lat.] 
Capable to be thrown back. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, by convin- 
eing experiments, that the light of the ſun conſiſts 
of rays differently refrangible and reflexible ; and 
that thoſe rays are differently reflexible, that are 

differently refrangible. Cbeyne. 
REFLEXIVE. adj. [reflexus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing reſpect to ſomething paſt. | 


That aſſurance »:flexive cannot be a divine faith, 


* 


R E F 
but at the moſt an human, yet ſuch as perhaps 1 
may have no doubting mixed with. Hammond. 
REFLE'XIVELY. adv. [from reflexive.) In 
' a backward direction. 3 
Solomon tells us life and death are in the power 
of the tongue, and that not only. directly in regard 
of the good or ill we may do to others, but re- 


fFexively alſo in reſpect of what may rebound to 
ourſelves. Government of the Tongue. 


RErLoa'T. 2. J. [re and float.] Ebb; 


re flux. 


motion. 


Bacon. 
To REFLOU'RISH. v. a. [re and louriſb.] 
To flouriſh anew. of 
Virtue given for loſt 
Revives, reflouriſhes, then vigorous moſt, | 
When moſt unaQtive deem'd. Milton's Agoniftcs. 
To REFPLO“W. v. n. [refluer, French; re 


and fow.] To flow back. - 


RErlu ENT. adj, [refluens, Latin.] Run- 
ning back; flowing back. 
The liver receives the rcfluent blood almoſt from 
all the parts of the abdomen. Arbuthnet. 
= Tell, by what paths, 
Back to the fountain's head the ſea conveys 
The refluent rivers, and the land repays. Blackmore. 
REFLU'X. 2. . [reflux, French; refluxus, 
Lat.] Backward courſe of water. 
| Beſides 
Mine own that *bide upon me, all from me 
Shall with a fierce rex on me redound. Milton. 
The variety of the flux and reflux of Euripus, or 
whether the ſame do ebb and flow ſeven times a day, 
is incontrovertible. Brown. 
REFOciLlLA'TION. 2. . [refocillo, Lat.] 
Reſtoration of ſtrength by refreſhment... 


To REFORM. v. a. [reformo, Latin; 
reformer, Fr.] To change from worſe 
to better. 

A ſect in England, following the very ſame 
rule of policy, ſeeketh to reform even the French 
reformation, and purge out from thence all dregs of 

Hocker. 


ſent of the univerſe, as part of the diurnal 


pery. | 
Seat worthier of Gods, was built 
With ſecond thoughts, refer ming what was old. 
n Aton. 
| May no ſuch ſtorm | 
Fall on our times, where ruin muſt reform. Denb. 
Now low'ring looks preſage approaching ſtorms, 
And now prevailing love her face reforms. Dryden. 
One cannot attempt the perfe&t reforming the 
languages of the world, without rendering himſelf 
ridiculous. | | Locke. 
| The example alone of a vicious prince will cor- 
rupt an age; but that of a good one will not reform 
it. Swift. 
To Rero'rm. v. 2. To paſs by change 
from worſe to better. | 
Was his doctrine of the maſs ſtruck out in this 
couflict? or did it give him occaſion of reforming in 
this point ? Atterbury. 


REFORM. n. J. [French.] Reformation. 
REFORMATION. 7. /. [reformation, Fr. 
from reform. ] 
1. Change from worſe to better; come: 
monly uſed of human manners. 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcow'ring faults ; 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, as in this king. Shak. 
Satire laſhes vice into reformation. Dryden. 
The pagan converts mention this great reform- 
ation of thoſe who had been the greateſt ſinners, 
with that ſudden and ſurpriſfing»change, which the 
chriſtian religion made in the lives of the moſt pro- 
fligate. Addiſon. 


1 


The main float and refloat of the ſea, is by con- | 


2. [By. way of eminence.] The change 


REF 


$ FRA 


of religion from the corruptions gf Cap3 
Perz by 7 primitive ſtate. oF To REF 
ie burden of the reformari d 
ſhoulders. Yformatins lay o lather, ox ke 
R - ; Attcrly, 10 
enn. 2% [from .f Hol 
1. One who makes a change for the b ſence? 
an amender, | n My 

Publick reformers had need firſt practise IX | of mw 
their own hearts, which they purpoſe t. __ 
others. 5 ta Refran 

The complaint is more gencral, tha ©; "crc Ny 
yours to redreſs it: abroad every man vou!: OW _—_ 
Fermer, how very few at home! 5 wa 255 7 REF 

It was honour enough, to behold che x ov ſtain | 
ee reformed ; that is, delivered from gr - s 

ormers. * it be. 
2. Thoſe who changed religion e Ae 
piſh corruptions and innovations. gr 

Our firſt reformers were famous conſeflyr; ant frat 
martyrs all over the world. Bu. "Tha 

To REFRA'CT. v. a. [refractus, Ia. pirty b 
To break the natural courſe of h. bccaul 

If its angle of incidence be large, an! the n | 
fractive power of the medium not very berg 1 REFRA 
throw it far from the perpendicular, it wil þ. ,.. ible. 

racted. Cleyne's Phbiloſapbical pr, 8 N 5 

Rays of light are urged by the Hu * 9 poſitior 

Refracted from yon eaftern cloud, 195 We 
The grand etherial bow ſhoots up. Ten y. REF R. 

REFRA'CTION. z. J. [refraction, French. Latir 

Refrattion, in general, is the incurration « As 1 
change of determination in the body moved, which that is 
happens to it whilſt it enters or penetrates any ne- afſing 
dium: in dioptricks, it is the variation of a f. go af 
of light from that right line, which it would e oth 

paſſed on in, had not the denſity of the median 
turned it aſide. < Hoy REFRE 

Refraction, out of the rarer medium into tis The 

denfer, is made towards the perpendicular. News, ToRBI 
Rey RA'CTIVE. adj. from refra@.] Hai. refr! 
ing the power of refraction. 1. To 

Thoſe ſuperficies of tranſparent bodies reflect the tigue 
greateſt quantity of light, which have the prez: Ser. 
refracting power; that is, which intercede. ne. And I: 
diums that differ moſt in their refradive denſite, Mu 

Newton's Opiicit. After 
REFRA'CTORINESS. 7. J. [from rifrat- He 
tory.] Sullen obſtinacy. bg 

J did never allow any man's refrattcrincs agi His 
the privileges and orders of the houſes. King (tr. TID) 

Great complaint was made by the preſbyter.a: _ 
gang, of my refracterinaſt to obey the parliament; 1 

order. | Saund /a. . 
REFRA'CTORY. adj. [reifraaire, Ft. 9p 
refratarius, Latin; and ſo ſhould be they 1 
written zefrafary. It is now accented 2. To 
on the firſt ſyllable, but by S imp 
on the ſecond. ] Obſtinate; perveri:; Tt 
contumacious. 5 Thel 

There is a law in each well- ordered natior, 3. To 

To curb thoſe raging appetites that are A 
| Moſt diſobedient and refractory. Stat. rl. 

A rough hewn ſeaman, being brought beiore 3 Ret Al 
wiſe juſtice for ſome miſdemeanor, was dy kim whi 
ordered to be ſent away to priſon, and was refrathery Th 
after he heard his doom, inſomuch as he would 1 
not ſtir a foot from the place where he ſtoos; lu. Re 
ing, it was better to ſtand where he was, tian se . BS 
to a worſe place. Bacon's Apephicegn's 2. Th 

Vulgar compliance with any illegal and ert“ He 
vagant ways, like violent motions in nature, een proac 
grows weary of itſelf, and ends in a rc 19 the 7, 
lenneſs. King Ci ances 

| Refraftory mortal! if thou wilt not trud i Su 

friends, take what follows; know aljuredly, vo" chriſt 
next full moon, that thou wilt be hung u“ 

chains. © Arbutbnat's Hiftory of Fobn Br., ITTY 
Theſe atoms of theirs may have it in them, da: 


and therefore, fie 
de banged and dal 
Heri. 

RITA 40417. 


they are refractory and ſullen; 
men of the ſame tempers, muſt 
feted into reaſon. | 


REF 
adj; [refragabilis, Lat.] 


TY GABLE». 4 Rigs 
LING utation and conviction. 


Capable of con 

ener 

77 EFRAT N. V. a. [refr 3 : 

| Sc 1 fremm, Latin. To hold back ; 

io keep from action. | 

t thy tongue, 4 

Wee Haie . thyſelf. Pfalm Ixxxiil. 'O 

"My fon, walk not thou in the way with them, 

iir thy foot from their path. Proverbs, i. 15. 
nf Nor from the holy one of heav'n. 


j ; Milton. 

nd his tongue. , 
gy es aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, | 
Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain. Pepe. 


95 8 V. u. 
in: to ſpare. . | 
_ 3 or upon what conſideration ſoever 
it be, they do it 
yn 6 done, they would undoubtedly re- 
gn to do it. Te; : Hotker, 
for my name's ſake will I defer mine anger, and 
gui for thee, that I cut thee not off. 
" That they fed not on fleſh, at leaſt the faithful 
-rty before the flood, may become more probable, 
ö cauſe they refrained therefrom ſome time after. 
j Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


REFRANGIBILITY., n. J. [from refran- 


e. 
3 of the rays of light, is their diſ- 
ftion to be refracted or turned out of their way, 
in paſing out of one tranſparent body or medium 
into an ther. : | Newton. 
REFRA'NGIBLE. adj. [re and frango, 
Latin.] DS 
As ſome rays are more refrargible than others ; 
that is, are more turned out of their courſe, in 


that after ſuch refraction, they will be ſeparated, 
and their diſtin colour obſerved. Locke. 
RETRT NATION. a. J. Ire and fræno, Lat.] 
The act of reſtraining. 
7 REFRESH. v. a. [refrai/cher, French; 
refrigero, Latin. ] = : 
1. To recreate; to relieve after pain, fa- 
tigue, or want. 5 
Service ſhall with ſteeled ſinews toil; 
And labour ſhall 7e itſelf with hope. Sha. 
Muſick was ordain d to WI the mind of man, 
After his ſtudies or his uſual pain. N err 
He was in no danger to be overtaken; ſo that he 
waz content to e his men. Clarendon. 
His meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employment 
warrantable, his ſleep certain and refreſhing, nei- 
ther interrupted with the laſhes of a guilty mind, 
nor the aches of a crazy body. South. 
If you would have trees to thrive, take care that 
no plants be near them, which may deprive them 
of nouriſhment, or hinder refrcſhirgs and helps that | 
they might receive. Mortimer. 
2. To improve by new touches any thing 
impaired. | 
The reſt refreſh the ſcaly ſnakes, that fold | 
The ſhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. Dryden. 
3. To refrigerate; to cool. 
A dew coming after heat . 
| cclus, xliii. 22. 
Reran Hem, 1. . [from ręſreſp. That 
which refreſhes. 
The kind refreſher of the ſummer heats. Thom. 
Reyne SHMENT. 2. J. [from refreſb.] 
J. Relief after pain, want, or fatigue. 
2. That which gives relief, as food, reſt. 
He was full of agony and horrour upon the ap- 
proach of a diſmal death, and ſo had moft necd of 
the refreſhments of ſociety, and the friendly aſſiſt- 
ances of his diſciples. Scutb. 
Such honeſt refreſpments and comforts of life, our 
chriſtian liberty has made it lawful for us to uſe. 
Spratt. 
n. . The burden of a ſong. 


Reene's, 
| Dis. 


French; re| 


O God, keep not till | 


To forbear; to ab- 


were it in their own opinion of | 


Tſaiah. | 


afſins from one medium to another; it follows, 


[| REFUGE. ». J. [refuge, French; refu- 


1 


. tllem in at her mouth, which way, the fright being 


REF 


REFRIGERANT. adj. ' [refrigerant, Fr. 
from refrigerate.) Cooling, mitigating 
heat. 

In the cure of gangrenes, you muſt beware of dry 
heat, and refort to things that are »/rioerart, with 
an inward warmth and virtue of cheriſhing. Bacer. 

If it ariſe from an external cauſe, apply rcfrige- 
rants, without any preceding evacuation. Wiſeman. 

To REFRI GERATE. v. a. [refrigero, 
re and frigus, Latin.] To cool. 

The great breezes, which the motion of the a'r 
in great circles, ſuch as the girdle of the world pro- 
duceth, do refrigerate; and therefore in thoſe parts 
noon is nothing ſo hot, when the breezes are great, 
as about ten of the clock in the forenoon. Bacon. | 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or 
ſomewhat equinoxically, though in a leſſer degree, 
they diſcover ſome verticity, Brown. 

REFRIGERATION. #. /. [refrigeratio, 
Latin; refrigeration, French.] The 
act of cooling; the ſtate of being cooled. 

Divers do ſtut; the cauſe may be the refrigera- 
tian of the tongue, whereby it is leſs apt to move. 

| Bacon. 

If the mere refrigeration of the air would fit it for 

breathing, this might be ſomewhat helped with bel- 
lows. | | Wilkins. 

REFR1I GERATIVE. |) adj. [refrigeratif 

REFRI GERATORY. ( French; refrigera- 
forius, Latin.) Cooling; having the 
power to cool. 

REFRI GERATORY. 2. /. 

1. That part of a diſtilling veſſel] that is 
placed about the head of a ſtill, and 
filled with water to cool the condenſing 
vapours ; but this is now generally 
done by a worm or ſpiral pipe, turning 
through a tub of cold water. Quincy. 

2. Any thing internally cooling. 

A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. Mort. 

RRFRIGE”RIUM. n. J. [Latin.] Cool 
refreſhment; refrigeration. 

It muſt be acknowledged, the ancients have 
talked much of annual refrigeriums, reſpites or 
intervals of puniſhment to the damned; as parti- 


cularly on the feſtivals. Seuth. 
RET. part. fret. of reave. 
1. Deprived; taken away. Obſolete, 


Thus we well left, he better ft, 
In heaven to take his place, 
That like by life and death, at laſt, 
We may obtain like grace. Airham's Schoolmaſter. 
I, in a deſpcrate bay of death, 
Like a poor bark, of ſails and tackling ref?, 
Ruth all to pieces on thy rocky boſom. SLakeſpearce 
Another ſhip had ſeiz d on us, 
And would have reft the fiſhers of their prey. Shak. 
Our dying hero, from the continent 
Paviſh'd whole towns, and forts from Spaniards reft, 
As his laſt legacy to Britain left. eller. 
2. Preterite of reade. Took away. Ob- 
ſolete. | | 
So 'twixt them both, they not a lamkin left, 
And when lambs fail'd, the old ſheeps lives they 
reft. Sp-nfer. 
About his ſhoulders broad he threw _ 
An airy hide of ſome wild beaſt, whom he 
In ſavage foreſt by adventure ſlew, | 
And en the ſpoil his ornament to be. Spenſcr. 


gium, Latin.) 
1. Shelter from 
protection. | | 
Rocks, dens, and caves ! but ] in none of theſe 
Find place or refuge. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The young vipers ſuppoſed to. break through 

the belly of the dam, will, upon any fright, for 
protection run into it; for then the old one receives. 


5 


any danger or diſtreſs ; | 


7 


ws REFU'SE. v. a. [refer, French.] 


REF 


paſt, they will return again; which is a peculiar way 
of refuge. Brewne 
Thoſe, who take refuge in a multitude, have an 
Arian council to anſwer for. Atterbury. 
2. That which gives ſhel er or protection. 
The Lord will be a refg2 for the oppreſſed; a 
refuge in times of trouble. Pſalm ix. . 
They ſhall be your refuge from the avenger of 


: blood. : ; Jeſbua. 
Fair majeſty, the reſuge and redreſs 
Of thoſe whom fate purſues. Dryden. 


3. Expedient in diſtreſs. 
This laſt old man, | 
Whem with a crack'd heart J have ſent to Rome, 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father: 
Their lateſt refuge was to ſend him. Sbaleſpeare. 
x . . 0 
4. Expedient in general. ; 
Light muſt be ſupplied, among graceful re- 
fuges, by terracing any ſtory in danger of darkneſs. 
- | Wittons. 
To Re'FUGE. v. a. [refugier, French; 
from the noun. ] To thelter ; to protect. 
Silly beggars, 
Who ſitting in the ſtocks, refuge their ſhame, 
That many have, and others muſt, fit there. $hzh. 
Dreads the vengeance of her injur'd lord; 
Ev'n by thoſe gods, who refug'd her, abhorr'd, Dryd. 


REFUGEE. A. /. [refugie, French.] One 
who flies to ſhelter or protection. 
Poor refugees, at firſt they purchaſe here ; 
And ſoon as denizen'd, they domineer. Drydens. 
This is become more neceſſary in ſome of their 


1 ſince ſo many refugees ſettled among 
them. 


REFU LGENCE. z. J. [from refulgent.] 
Splendour; brightneſs. 
REFULGENT. adj. [refulgens, Lat.] 
Bright; ſhining; glittering; ſpleadid. 
He neither might, nor wiſh'd to know 
A more 77 light. 
So conſp 
God's being the author of man's felicity, that the 
diſpute is not fo much concerning the ching, as 
concerning the manner of it. | Beyle. 
Agamemnon's train, 
When his refulgent arms flaſh'd through the ſhady 


Waller. 


plain, 
Fled from his well-known face. Dryden"; nei. 


| ReyuU'LGENTLY. adv. [from refudgen.] 


In a ſhining manner. | 
[refundo, Latin.) 


To RET “ND. v. n. 
1. To pour back. 
Were the humours of the eye tinctured with 
any colour, they would refund that colour upon the 
object, and fo it would not be repreiented as in 
itſelf it is. | ns 
2. To repay what is received; to reſtore. 
A governor, that had pilled the people, was, for 
receiving of bribes, ſentenced to refund what he 
had wrongfully taken. L'Eftrange. 
Such wiſe men as himſelf account all that is paſt, 
to be alſo gone; and know, that there can be no 
gain in refunding, nor any profit in paying debts. 
8 Soutbᷣ . 
Hew to Icarius, in the bridal hour, 8 
Shall J, by waſte undone, refund the dow'r ? Pope. 
Swift has ſome where the abſurd phraſe, 
to refund bimfelf, for to reimburſe. 
REFu'sal. 2. J. [from refuſe.] 
1. The act of refuſing; denial of any thing 
demanded or ſolicited. : 
God has born with all his weak and obſtinate 
refuſals of grace, and has given him time day after 
day. i : Rogers. 
2. The preemption; the right of having 
any thing before another; option. 
When employments go a begging for want of 
lands, they ſhall be ſure to have the refuſal. Sqvift. 
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1. To deny what is ſolicited or required; 
not to comply with. 5 
If he ſhould chuſe the right caſket, yon ſhall 
refuſe to perform his father's will, if you ſhould 
reli to accept him. Skateſpeares 
Having moft affectionately ſet life and death 
before them, and conjured them to chuſe one, and 
avoid the other, he ſtill leaves unto them, as to 
free and rational agents, a liberty to eue all his 
calls, to let his talents lye by them unprofitable. 
Hammond. 
Wonder not then what God for you ſaw good 
If 1 refuſe not, but convert, as you, 
To proper ſubſtance, Milton. 
Common experience has juſtly a mighty influence 
on the minds of men, to make them give or refuſe 
credit to any thing propoſed. Locke. 
2. To reject; to diſmiſs without a grant. 
I may neither chuſe whom I would, nor 2e 
whom I diſlike. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
\ ToRerv'set. . 2. Not to accept; not 
to comply. 
Women are made as 
chooſe ; 
Too proud to aſk, too humble to c Garth, 
RE'FusE. adj. [from the verb. The noun 
has its accent on the firſt ſyilable, the 
verb on the ſecond. ] Unworthy of re- 
ception ; left when the reſt is taken. 
Every thing vile and refuſe they deſtroyed. Samuel, 
He never had vexatious law-diſputes about his 
dues, but had his tithes fully paid, and not of the 
molt refuſe parts, but generally the very beſt. Fell. 
Pleaſe to betow on him the refuſe letters; he 
hopes by printing them to get a plentiful proviſion. 
| '  Spettator. 
RE“TTUs E. . /. That which remains diſ- 
regarded when the reſt is taken. 
Me dare not diſgrace our worldly ſuperiours with 
offering unto them ſuch refuſe, as we bring unto 
God him ſelf, Hover. 
Many kinds have much refuſe, which counter- 
vails that which they have excellent. Bacon. 
F know not whether it be more ſhame or wonder, 
to ſee that men can ſo put off ingenuity, as to de- 
ſcend to ſo baſe a vice; yet we daily fee it done, 
and that not only by the ſcum and refuſe of the 
people. Gcverr ment of the Tongue. 
Down with the falling ſtream the refuſe run, 
<4 To raiſe with joyful news his drooping fon. Dryd. 
This humouriſt keeps more than he wants, and 
gives a vaſt refuſe of his ſuperfluities to purchaſe 
heaven. = a : Addifen. 
Rerv'seR. 2. J. [from re/u/e.] He who 
refuſes. | | 
Some few others are the only refers and con- 


they themſelves would 


CY 


demners of this catholick practice. Taylor. 
REFPU “TAL. x. . [from refute.) Refu- 
tation. =. Die. 


ReevrTa'rion. . /. [refutario, Latin; 
 refutation, Fr. from refute.] The act of 
refuting; the act of proving falſe or er- 
roneous. 
Tis ſuch miſerable abſurd Nuff, that we will not 
honour it with eſpecial reſuation. Bentley. 
To REFUTE. v. a. [reſuto, Latin; re- 
Futer, French.] To prove falſe or erro- 
neons. Applied to perſons or things. 
Self- deſtruction ſought, r-fi:tes 
That excellente thought in thee. Mitten. 
He knew that there were ſo many witneſſes in 
theſe two miracles, that it was impoſiible to refure 
ſuch multitudes. Aaddiſen. 
To REGAIN. v. a. [regagner, French; 
re and gaiz.] To recover; to gain anew. 
Hopeful to regain | 
Thy love, from thee I will not hice 
What thoughts in my unquiet breaR are ris'n. Mili. 
x We've driven back 
| Theſe heathen Saxons, and rg d our garth, 


A 


* 


- 


7% REGATLE. v. 


5. To pay attention to. 


6. To re 


R E G 


continue any of theſe motions of the body or 
thoughts, we then conſider the man as a free agent 
OcCxe. 


lis, 


REGAL. adj. [regal, French; rega 
Lat.] Royal; kingly. 
Edward, duke of York, 

Uſurps the regal title and the ſeat 

Of England's true anointed lawful heir. Shakeſp. 
Why am I ſent for to a king, 

Before I have ſhook off the regal thoughts 

Wherewith I reign'd? Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
With them comes a third of regal port, 

With faded ſplendour wan, who by his gait 

And fierce demeanour ſeems the prince of hell. Mili. 
When was there ever a better prince on the throne 


vernment, her love of the people, or qualities that 
are purely regal; but her piety, charity, temperance, 
and conjugal love. Sqoift. 
Re'GaL. 1. J. [regale, Fr.] A muſical 
inſtrument. „ 

The ſounds, that produce tones, are ever from 
ſuch bodies as are in their parts and ports equal; 
and ſuch are in the nightingale pipes of regals or 
organs. | Bacin. 

REGATLE. n. J. [Lat.] The prerogative 
of monarchy. 

a. [ regaler, Fr. re- 
galare, Italian.) To retreſh-; to en- 
tertain ; to pratify. 

I with warming puff regal'd chill'd fingers. 

7855 Philips. 
Rrca're. 2. /, An entertainment; a 
treat. | 
REGALEMENHT. 2. . [regalement, Fr.] 

Refreſhment; entertainment. 
The muſes ſtill require 
Humid regalement, nor will aught avail 
Imploring Phoebus with unmoiſten'd lips. Philips. 


REGA LIA. u. J. [Latin.] Enſigns of 


royalty. 8 
REOALITY. 2. J. [regalis, Latin.] Roy- 
alty ; ſovereignty; kingſniß. 
Behold the image of mortality, 
And feeble nature cloth'd with fleſhly tire, 
When raging paſſion with fierce tyranny, | 
Robs reaſon of her due rega/ity. Spenſer. 
He neither could, nor would, yield to any di- 
minution of the crown of France, in territory or 
regality. Bacon. 
He came partly in by the ſword, and had high 
courage in all points of regality. Bacon. 
The majeſty of England might hang like Ma- 
homet's tomb by a-magnetick charm, between the 
privileges of the two houſes, in airy imagination of 
regality. King Charles. 
To REGARD. v. a. [regarder, French.) 
1. To value; to attend to as worthy of 


notice. 


* 


This aſpect of mine, 
. The beſt regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov'd. Shag eſpeare's Merehant of Venice. 
He denies | | 
To know their God, or meſſage to regard. Milton. 
2. To obſerve; to remark. 
It much you note him, 
You offend him; feed, and regard him not. Shak. 
3. To mind as an object of grief or terrour. 
The king marvelled at the young man's courage, 
for that he nothing regarded the pains. _ : 
J 2 Mac. vii. 12. 
4. To obſerve religiouſly. | 
He that'regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regarderh not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. Romans, xiv. 6. 


He that obſerveth the wind ſhall never fow, and 
he that ee the clouds ſhall never reap. Prov. 


* 


P 


As ſoon as the mind regains the power to ſtop or |. 


than the preſent queen? I do not talk of her go- | 


REG 
| 5 ; e . regardeth the Marley, 
REG Ap. 1. J. [regard, French: Sag; 
the verb. | 
1. Attention as to a matter of; 

The nature of the ſentence he 5 MPoftanes 
the rule of judgment by which he will eee 
quires that a particular regard be had tog 1272 
vation of this precept. I Noſe. 

tlarba/ Js 
2. Reſpect; reverence. 7 

To him they had regard, becauſe lone 

witched them. 4 e be. 

With ſome regard to what is juſt and 1. rg = 
They'll lead their lives. 3 . 

3. Note; eminence. 1 

Mac Ferlagh was à man of meaneſt ea 

them, neither having wealth nor poye;, 
4. Reſpect; account, 
Change was thought neceſſa 
great hurt which the church di 
ber of rhings then in uſe. 
5. Relation; reference. 
How beſt we may 
Compoſe our preſent evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where. Mm, 
Their buſineſs is to addreſs all the ranks cf . 
kind, and perſuade them to purſue and pere 

in virtue, with regard to themſelves ; in ju8ice 23 
goodneſs, with regard to their neighbour:z +-: 
piety towards God. Win. 

6. [Regard, Fr.] Look; aſpect dired 
to another, 5 
Soft words to his fierce paſſion ſhe afſyy'2, 
But her with ftern regard he thus repell'd, Ms, 
He, ſurpriz'd with humble joy, ſurvey's 
One ſweet regard, ſhot by the royal maid, Did 
7. Proſpect; object of fight, Not proper, 
nor in uſe. 
Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
E ven till we make the main and th' aerial blue 
An indiſtinct regard. Shakeſpeare's Olic, 
RreGARDABLE, adj. [from regard. 
1. Obſervable. Not uſed. 

I cannot diſcover this difference of the badge 
legs, although the regardable ſide be defined, and 
the brevity by moſt imputed unto the left, Hrn, 

2, Worthy of notice. Not uſed, 
Tintogel, more famous for his antiquity, tn 
4 tags for his preſent eſtate, abutteth N the 
Cas | arc. 
REeca'RDER. 2. J. [from regard.] Ore 
that regards. | 
REeGa"RDFUL. adj. [regard and fu.) 
Attentive ; taking notice of. | 
Bryan was fo regardful of his charge, 33 le 
never diſpoſed any matter, but firſt he acquaint 
the general. Hayo. 
Let a man be very tender and r-gardful of ere 
pious motion made by the ſpirit of Cod to by 
heart. | | Wy 
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[Rr RD FULL. adv. [from regard/s.) 


1. Attentively; heedfully. 

2. Reſpect fully. = 
Is this th' Athenian minion, whom the ua. 
Voic'd ſo regardfully? Shakeſp. Time of ts 

REGa'RDLESS. adj. [from regard. Heed- 
leſs; negligent ; inattentive. 

He likeit is to fall into miſchance, 
That is regardleſs of his governance. 
Regardleſs of the bliſs wherein he ſat, 
Second to thee, offered himſelf to die „ 
For man's offence, Milton's Paradis“ "or 
We muit learn to be deaf and egal d e 9 
things, beſides the prefeat ſubject of ou! med 


H pen Fl 4 


e, 


REcA'RDLESLY. adv. from regardiſi. 
Without heed. : 
REGA"RDLESNESS. 7. / [from regard 
Heedlefſneſs; negligence; inattentol. 


4 


ect; to have relation to. 
k towards. 3 


As earth recoyers from an ebbing tide. rden. | 


CCS. 


>, To look : 


REGEN CY. 2. J. [from 4 * 


REG 


ety +» government. 33 
* * manhood, that by it he might 
; je of death, whereunto he humbled him- 
manhood is the proper ſubject of 
pity, which maketh the 
the kingdom of 
Hooker. 


be capab 
ſelf; ſo becauſe Man 
compaſii on and feeling : A 
ſcepter of Chriſt's regency even in 
_—_— a and ſtrength to fit them for 
gi . women affection, for their better compli- 
ee rewith beauty to compenſate their ſub. 
em an equivalent regency over 
Crews 


ance; and here 
jection, by giving th 
V. ious government, 

" A Sits, finding the regency ſhaken 
by the faction of ſo many great ones within, and 
awed by the terror of the Spaniſh greatneſs without, 
durſt begin a war. KL Temple. 
The diſtrict governed by a vicegerent. 

Regions they paſs'd, the mighty regencics 
Of ſzraphim- : Milton. 
| Thoie collectively to whom vicarious 
regality is intruſted : as, the regency 
tranſacted affairs in the king's abſence, 

9% REGE'NERATE. v. a. [regenero, 


Latin. ] 
1. To reproduce ; to produce anew, 

Albeit the ſon of this earl of Deſmond, who loſt 
his head, were reſtored to the earldom ; vet could 
not the king's grace regenerate obedience in thatde- 

encrate houſe, butit grew rather more wild. Dawies, 

Through all the ſoil a genial ferment ſpreads, 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. 

Blackmore. 

An alkali, poured to that which is mixed with 
an acid, raiſeth an efferveſcence, at the ceſſation of 
which, the ſalts, of which the acid is compoſed, 

, will be regenerated. | Arbuthbnot. 
2. To make to be born anew; to renew 


by change of carnal nature to a chriſtian 
liſe. 
No ſooner was a convert initiated, but by an eaſy 
figure he became a new man, and both acted and 
ooked upon himſelf as one regenerated and born a 
ſecond time into another ſtate of exiſtence. Addiſon. 
REcE NERATE. adj. | regeneratus, Latin. ] 
1. Reproduced. | 
Thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 

Whoſe youthful ſpirit, in me regenerate, 

Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 

To reach at victory. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
2, Born anew by grace to a chriſtian life. 

For from the mercy-ſeat above, 

Prevenient grace deſcending, had remoy'd 

The tony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 

Regererate grow inſtead. Milton. 

It vou fulfil this reſolution, though you fall ſome- 
ume by infirmity; nay, though you ſhould fall 
into ſome greater act, even of deliberate fin, which 
ou preſently retrat by confeflion and amend- 
ment, you are nevertheleſs in a regencrate eſtate, 
wo live the life of a chriſtian here, and ſhall in- 

Ferit the reward that is promiſed to ſuch in a glo- 
11025 immortality hereafter, Wake. 

RictxgRA TION. 2. J. [regeneration, Fr.] 
New birth; birth by grace from carnal 
affe tions to a chriſtian life. 

He ſaved us by the waſhing of regencration, and 
renewing of the Holy G hoſt. Titus, iii. 5. 

Nroz'xERATEN ESS. #. J. [from regene- 
rate. ] The ſtate of being regenerate. 
REGENT. agj. [regent, French; regens, 
Latin,] | „„ 

Governing; ruling. 

The operations of human life flow not from the 

torporeal moles, but from ſome other active regent 


principle that reſides in the body, or governs it, 


which we call the ſoul. Hale. 
2. Exerciſing vicarious authority, 
| He together calls the regent pow'rs 
Vader him regent, Milt;n's Paradiſe Loft. 
E GENT, 2. J. 
Vor. II. 


2. One inveſted with vicarious royalty. 
REOGCENTSHIP. 2. J. [from regent.] 


2. Deputed authority. 


RECOCIBLE. ad}. 


REGION. 2. /. 


REG 


1. Governour ; ruler. 
Now for once beguil'd 
Uriel, though regent of the fun, and held 
The ſharpeſt-ſighted ſpirit of all in heav'n. Milten. 
Neither of theſe are any impediment, becauſe the 


regent thereof is of an infinite immenſity. Hale. 
But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage bed. Dryden. 


Lord regcnt, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commiſſion from the king. Shakeſp. 


1. Power of governing. | 

If York have ill demean'd himſelf in France, 
Then let him be deny'd the regentfhip. Shakeſpeares 

REGERMINA'TION. 2. /. [re and germi- 
zation.) The act of ſprouting again. 

Governable, Die. 

Re"GICIDE. 2. J. [regicida, Latin.] 

1. Murderer of his king. 

I through the mazes of the bloody field, 
Hunted your ſacred life ; which that I miſfs'd 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 
Not of my ſoul ; my ſoul's a regicide. Dryden. 

2. An Latin. ] Murder of his 

Ing. 

Ware it not for this amulet, how were it 
poſſible for any to think they may venture upon 
perjury, ſacrilege, murder, regicide, without im- 
peachment to their ſaintſhip? Decay of Piety. 

Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy'd, 

Urye the bold traitor to the regicide? Pope's Odyſſey. 


REGIMEN. n. J. [Latin.] That care 
in diet and living, that is ſuitable to 

every particular courſe of medicine, or 
ſtate of body. | 

et ſhould ſome neighbour feel a pain, 
Juſt in the parts where J complain, 
How many a meſſage would he ſend ? 
What hearty prayers, that I ſhould mend ? 
Enquire what regimen J kept, | 
What gave me eaſe, and how I ſlept ? Svifts 


REGIMENT. 2. J. [regiment, old Fr.] 
1. Eſtabliſned government; polity ; mode 
of rule. Not in uſe. 

We all make complaint of the iniquity of our 
times, not unjuſtly, for the days are evil; but com- 
pare them with thoſe times wherein there were no 
civil ſocie.cies, with thoſe times wherein there was 
as yet no manner of publick regiment eſtabliſhed, 
and we have ſurely good cauſe to think, that God 
hath bleſſed us exceedingly. Hooker, 

The corruption of our nature being preſuppoſed, 
we may not deny, but that the law of nature doth 
now require of neceſſity fome kind of regiment. 

Hooker. 

They utterly damn their own conſiſterian regi- 

ment, tor the ſame can neither be proved by any 

literal texts of holy ſcripture, nor yet by neceflary 

inference out of ſcripture. Wh:tes 
2. Rule; authority. Not in ule. 

The regiment of the ſoul over the body, is the 
regiment of the more active part over the paſſi ve. ale. 

3. [Regiment, French.) A body of ſol- 
diers under one colonel. | 

Higher to the plain we'll ſet forth, : 

In beſt appointment, all our regiments. Shakeſpeare 

The elder did whole regiments afford, 

The younger brought his conduct and his ſword. 
Waller. 
The ſtanding regiments, the fort, the town, 
All but this wicked ſiſter are our own. Waller. 
Now thy aid uy 
Eugene, with regiments unequal preſt, 
Awaits. ; ? a Philips. 
REGIMENTAL. adj. from regiment. ] Be- 
longing to a regiment ; military. 
5 Fr. regio, Lat.] 
1. Tract of land; country; tract of ſpace. 


b. 


REG 


All the regions 
Do ſeemingly revolt; and, who refift, 
Are mock d for valiant ignorance. CShakeſpeares 
| Her eyes in heav'n 
Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds would ſing, and. think it were not night. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the collection 
of the matter of tempeſts before the air below. Bacon. 
They rag'd the goddeſs, and with fury fraught, 
The reſtleſs regions of the ſtorms ſhe ſonght. Dryd. 
2. Part of the body. | | 
The bow is bent and drawn, make from the ſhaft. 
Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. Place; rank. | 
The gentleman kept company with the wild prince 


© and Poins: he is of too high a region; he knows too 


much. Shakeſpeare« 
REGISTER. 2. / [regiftre, French; re- 
giſtrum, Lat.] | | 


1. An account of any thing regularly kept. 

oy may you have, and everlaſting fame, _ 

Ot late moſt hard atchievement by you done, 

For which inrolled is your glorious name 

In heavenly -2gifters above the ſun. Spenſer. 
Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, 
as you hear them unfolded, turn another into the 
regifter of your own. | Shake peare. 
This ifland, as appeareth by faithful 8 of 
thoſe times, had ſhips of great Content. - Bacon. 
Of theſe experiments, our friend, pointing at the 
regiſter of this dialogue, will perhaps give you a more 
particular account. Beyle. 
For a conſpiracy. againſt the emperor Claudius, it 
was ordered that Scribonianus's name and conſulate 
ſhould be effaced out of all publick regiſters and in- 
ſcriptions. Addiſon. 
2. [ Regiſtrarius, law Lat.] The officer 
whoſe buſineſs is to write and keep the 


regiſter. | 
To REGISTER. v. a. [regiſtrer, Fr. from 
the noun, ] | . 


1. To record ; to preſerve from oblivion 
by authentick accounts. 
The Roman emperors regiftered their moſt re- 
markable buildings, as well as actions. Addiſors 
2. To enrol; to ſet down in a lift. 7 
Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſter d; 
Part good ; part bad: of bad the longer ſcrowl. Mile. 
REOIST RT. 2. J. [from regiſter.] 
1. The act of inſerting in the regiſter. 
A little fee was to be paid for the regiſtry. Graun. 
2. The place where the regiſter is kept. 
3. A ſeries of facts recorded. 
I wonder why a regiſtry has not been kept in the 
college of phyſicians of things invented. Temple. 
REGLEMENT. n. J. [Fr.] Regulation. 
Not uſed. g 
To ſpeak of the reformation and reglement of 
uſury, by the balance of commodities 4 diſcom- 
modi ties thereof, two things are to be reconciled, 
Bacon s Eſſays» 
RE"G.ET. 1. /. [reglette, from regle, Fr.) 
Ledge of wood exactly planed, by 
which printers ſeparate their lines in 
pages widely printed. 
RE'GNANT. adj. [French.] 
1. Reigning ; having regal authority. 
Princes: are ſhy of their ſucceſſors, and there 
may be reaſonably ſuppoſed in queens regnant & 
little proportion of tenderneſs that way, more thay 
in kings. Motton. 
2. Predominant; prevalent; having power. 


The law was regnant, and confin'd his thought, © 


Hell was not conquer d, when the poet wrote, Waller. 
His guilt is clear, bis proofs are pregnant, 
A traytor to the vices regnante Swift's Miſcellanies. 


To REGORGE. v. a. [re and gorge.] 


1. To vomit up; to throw back. 
3 P | 
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England, hath been cauſed. 


REG 
It was ſcoffingly ſaid, he had eaten the king's 
gooſe, and did then regorge the feathers. Hayward. 
2. To ſwallow eaperly. 
| Drunk with wine, 
And fat regerg d or bulls and goats. Milton. 
3. [ Regorger, Fr.] To fwailow back. 
As tides at higheſt mark regorge the flood, 
So fate, that could no more improve their joy, 
Took a malicious pleaſure to deſtroy. Dryden. 
To REGRA'FT. v. a. [regrefer, French; 
re and graf?.] To graft again. 


Oft regrafting the ſame cions, may make fruit 


greater. Bacmn. 
To REGRA'NT. v. a. [re and grant.] To 
grant back. 


Ne, by letters patents, incorporated them by the 
name of the dean and chapter of Trinity-church 
in Norwich, and regranted their lands to them. 


Ayliffe's Parergen. 


To REGRA TE. v. a. 


1. To offend; to ſhock. 
The cloathing of the tortoiſe and viper rather 
regrateth, than pleaſeth the eye. Derbam's Phy/.Theo. 
2. [ Regratter, French.] To engroſs; to 
foreſtal. 

Neither ſhould they buy any corn, unleſs it were 
to make malt thereof; for by ſuch engroſiing and 
regrating, the dearth, that commonly reigneth in 
Spenſer. 
Recra'TER. 2. . [regrattier, French; 

from regrate.] Foreſtaller; engroſſer. 

To REGREE'T. v. a. [re and greet.] To 
reſalute; to greet a ſecond time. 

| Hereford, on pain of death, 

Till twice five ſummers have enrich'd our fields, 
Shall not regrect our fair dominions, | 
But lead the ftranger paths of baniſhment. Sap. 
REGREE'T. 2. . [from the verb.] Return 
or exchange of ſalutation. Not in uſe. 

And ſhall theſe hands, ſo newly join'd in love, 

Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet # 

Play faſt and looſe with faith ? Shakeſpeare 
RERORE“ss. . J. [regrès, French; re- 

greſſus, Latin.] Paſſage back; power 
of paſling back. 

Tis their natural place which they always tend 
to; and from which there is no progreſs nor re- 
greſs. Burnct. 

To REGRE'SS. v. n. [regreſſus, Latin.] To 
go back ; to return; to paſs back to 


the former ſtate or place. 


All being forced unto fluent conſiſtencies, natu- 
rally regreſs unto their former ſolidities. 


REGRE $s$S10N. #./. [regreſſus, Lat.] The 


act of returning or going back. 

To deſire there were no God, were plainly to 
unwiſh their own being, which muſt needs be an— 
nihilated in the ſubtraction of that eſſence, which 


ſubſtantially ſupporteth them, and reſtrains from 


regreſſiou into nothing. Brown. 
REGRET. 2. /. [ regret, French; regretto, 
Italian.] 8 
1. Vexation at ſomething paſt; bitterneſs 
of reflection. 
I never bare any touch of conſcience with 
greater regis King Charles. 
A paſhonate regret at fin, a grief and ſadneſs 
at its memory, enters us into God's roll of 
mourners. | Decay of Piety. 
Though fin offers itſelf in never fo pleaſing a 
dreſs, yet the remorſe and inward regrets of the 
foul, upon the commiſſion of it, infinitely over- 
balance thoſe faint gratifications it affords the 
ſentes. South's Sermons. 
2. Grief ; ſorrow. 


Never any prince expreſſed a more lively regret | 


for the Joſs of a ſervant, than his majeſty did for 
this great man ; in all offices. of grace towards his 


ſervants, and in a wonderful ſolicitous care for the | 
Clarendon. | 
95 


payment of his debts. 


Brown. 


REG 


That fleedom, which all ſorrows claim, 
She does for thy content reſign ; 
Her piety itſelf would blame, 
her regrets ſhould waken thine, 
3. Diilike ; averſion. Not proper. 
Is it a virtue to have ſome ineffective regrets to 
damnation, and ſuch a virtue too, as ſhall balance 
all our vices? Decay of Piety. 
To REGRET. v. @, [regretter, Fr, from 
the noun. ] : 
1. To repent; to grieve at. | 
I ſhall not regret the trouble my experiments coſt 
me, if they be tound ſerviceable to the purpoſes of 
reſpiration. | Boyle. 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 
From nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy d, 
Thank'd heav'n that he had liv'd, and that he * 
* 


Pricr. 


2. To be uneaſy at. Not proper. 

Thoſe, the impiety of whoſe lives makes them 
regret a deity, and ſecre ly wiſh there were none, 
will greedily liſten to atheiftical notions. Glanwille. 

REGu"ERDONs 2. /. [re and guerdon, | 
Reward ; recompenſe. | 

Stoop, and ſet your knee againſt my foot 
And in regnerdon of that duty done, | 
I gird thee with the valiant ſword of York. Shakeſp. 

To REGU ERDON. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


To reward. 
both obſolete. 
Long ſince we were reſolved of your truth, 
Your faithful ſervice and your toil in war; 
Yet never have you taſted your reward, 
Or been reguerdon'd with ſo much as thanks. Shak. 
REGULAR. adj. [regulier, French; re- 
gularis, Lat.] 
1. Agreeable to rule; conſiſtent with the 
mode preſcnbed. 
The common cant of criticks is, that though the 
lines are good, it is not a regular piece. Guardian. 
The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors, 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 
Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch 
Nor fees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. Addiſon. 
So when we view ſome well- proportion & dome, 
No monſtrous height or breadth or length appear; 


Ihe whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 
2. Governed by ſtrict regulations. 
So juſt thy ſkill, fo vegalar my rage. Pope. 


3. In geometry, regular body is a ſolid, 
whole ſurface is compoſed of regular and 
equal figures, and whole ſolid angles are 
all equal, and of which there are five 
ſorts, viz. 1. A pyramid comprehended 
under four equal and equilateral tri- 
angles. 2. A cube, whole ſurface 1s 
compoſed of fix equal ſquares. 3. That 
which is bounded by eight equal and 
equilateral triangles. 4. That which is 
contained under twelve equal and equi- 
lateral pentagons. 5. A body conſiſting 
of twerity equal and equilateral tri- 
angles: and mathematicians demon- 
ſtrate, that there can be no more re- 
gular bodies than theſe five. Mu/chenbr. 

There is no univerſal reaſon, not confined to hu- 
man fancy, that a figure, called regular, which 
hath equal ſides and angles, is more beautiful than 
any irregular one. Bentley. 

4. Inſtituted or initiated according to eſta- 
bliſhed forms or diſcipline: as, à regu- 
lar doctor; regular troops. 

5. Metbodical; orderly. 

More people are kept from a true ſenſe and taſte 
of religion, by a regular kind of ſenſuality and in- 


dulgence, than by groſs drunkeuneſs. Lew. 


The verb and noun are 


. 


q 


ö 


R E H 


REGULAR, 1. %. [regulier, French 
In the Romiſh church, all perſons ar. 
be regalars, that do 


rule of life, in Latin ſtiled regula; and go 11. 


poverty, Chaficy 
p | Ayliffe's b arg, 
REGULARITY. 2. . [regularits, Fr. from 
regular, | EROS 
1. Agreeableneſs to rule, 
2. Method; certain order. 
Regalarity is certain, where it is not \, va 
9 2 
as in all fluids; for regularity is a Gmilitos, dns 
tinued. 8 ; 3 
He was a mighty lover of regularity and onde 
and managed all his affairs with the utmoz crack. 
neſs. Att. 4 _ 
RE GULARLY. adv. [from regelar,] 111 
manner concordant to rule; exactly 
If thoſe painters, who have left us ſuch far 
platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it in their f. 
gures, they had indeed made things more requlary 


true, but withal very unpleaſing. Dryden 
| With one judicious ſtroke, 122 

On the plain ground Apelles drew 

A circle regularly true. 1 8 Priv 
Strains that neither ebb nor flow, 8 

Correctly cold and regularly low. P.. 


To REGULATE. v. a. ſregula, Latia,] 
1. To adjuſt by rule or method. 

Nature, in the production of things, al»; 
deſigns them to partake of certain, regulated, e. 
bliſhed eſſences, which are to be the model: of 21 
things to be produced: this, in that crud: ſeats, 
would need fome better explication. Locle. 

2. To direct. 
Regulate the patient in his manner of living, 
Wer, 

Ev'n goddeſſes are women; and no wife 

Has pow'r to regulate her huſkand's life. Dryer, 
REGULATION. 2. J. | from regalate.] 
1. The act of regulating. 

Being but ſtupid matter, they cannot continue 
any regular and conſtant motion, without the gu- 
ance and regulation of ſome intelligent being. R:y. 

2. Method; the effect of being regulated, 
REGULATOR. 2. J. | from regulate.) 
1. One that regulates, | 
The regularity of corporeal principles ſhewet1 
them to come at firſt from a divine fegaiater. Ceso. 
2. That part of a machine which makes 
the motion equable. 
RE GOULUS. n. /. [Latin; regule, Fr.] 

Regulus is the finer and moſt weighty part of 

metals, which ſettles at the bottom upon meltinge 


: Auch. 
To REGURGITATE. v. a. [re and 
gurges, Latin; regorger, French.] To 
throw back ; to pour back. 
The inhabitants of the city remove themle!r's 
into the country ſo long, until, for want of rect 
and encouragement, it regurgitates and ſends them 
back. 0 710 fs 
Arguments of divine wiſdom, in the flame ! 
animate bodies, are the artificial poſition of my 
valves, all fo ſituate, as to give a free paſſage do 
blood in their due channels, but not permit ten 
to regurgitate and diſturb the great cireulatiune 
To REGU RGITATE. . 2. Tobepourd 
back. 8 
Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious biood 
out of theſe veins, which paſiage being 07+ © 
regurgitates upwards to the lungs. Harvey on vt 
REGURGITATION. 2. . [from reg 
tate.] Reſorption; the act of ſwallon- 
ing back. ; 
Regurgitation of matter is the conſtant my, 
To REHEA'R., v. 4. [re and hear.) 19 
hear again. wy 


to give all perſons a rehearing, who 
4. any unjuſt ſentence. Addiſon. 


1. J. [from rebearſe. ] 


My deſign is 
have ſuffered un 

/ 
REHEA RSAL- 
1. Repetition ; recital 2 
Twice we appoint, that th 


e words which _ mini- 
the whole congregation ſhall repeat 

3 1 in the publick conteſſion of 
"RY and again in rehearſal of our Lord's prayer 
bite; the bleſſed ſacrament- Hooker: 
What dream'd my lord? tell me, and I U requite it 
With ſweet rehearſal of my morning's dream. Shak, 
What reſpected their actions as a rule or admoni- 
tion, applied to yours, 12 only 2 rehearſal, whoſe 
zeal in afſecting the miniſterial cauſe is 10 3 
| outh. 


known. * 1 
thing previous to 


2. The recital of any 
publick exhibition. 
The chief of Rome, 
With gaping mouths to theſe rehearſals come. Dryd. 
0, Revea RSE. v. 4. [from rebear. Shin- 


ner. g RY 
repeat; to recite. 
y NS not unto another that which is told. 
; Eeclus. 
Of modeſt poets be thou juſt, 
To ſilent ſhades repeat thy verſe, 
Til! fame and echo almoſt burſt, 
Yet hardly dare one line rebearſe. 
2. To relate; to tell. 
Great maſter of the muſe !. inſpir'd 
The pedigree of nature to rehearſe, 
And ſound the maker's work in equal verſe. Dryd. 


S7vi lo 


3. To recite previoully to publick exhibi- 


E is pleaſed, when Statius will rehearſe, 
And longing crowds expect the promis'd verſe, 
| Dryden. 
Fo REJECT. v. a. [rejicto, ręjectus, Lat.] 
1. To diſmiſs without compliance with 
propoſal or acceptance of offer. 
Barbaroſſa was rejected into Syria, although he 


perceived that it tended to his diſgrace. Nnollis. 
Have I rejected thoſe that me ador'd 
To be of him, whom I adore, abhorr'd? Brun. 


2. To caſt off; to make an abject. 
Thou haſt rejected the word of the Lord, and 
the Lord hath rejected thee from being king. 
| 1 Samuel, xv. 26. 
Give me wiſdom, and reje& me not from among 
thy children. . Wiſdom, ix. 4. 
He is deſpiſed and rejected of men, a man of ſor- 
tous. Jaiab. 
To refuſe; not to accept. 
Becauſe thou haſt vejected knowledge, I will re- 
j:7 thee, that thou ſhait be no prieſt. Hoſea, iv. 6. 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon 
muſt judge, which can never permit the mind to 
% 4 greater evidence, to embrace what is leſs 
evident. Locke. 
Ev wou'd ſuch thoughts make him avoid every 
ting that was finful and diſpleaſing to God, left 
ven he prayed for his children, God ſhould reje®? 
his prayers ? | Lav. 
„ To throw aſide, as uſeleſs or evil. 
In the philoſophy of human nature, as well as 
in phylicks and mathematicks, let principles be 
examined according to the ſtandard of common 
e, and be admitted or rejected according as they 
85 und to agree or diſagree with it. Beattic. 
Fe CTioR. 2. J [rejeckio, Lat.] The 
act of caſting off or throwing aſide. 
be rejefion T uſe of experiments, is infinite; 
an experiment be probable and of great uſe, 
receive it, Bacon, 
+4£91cines urinative do not work by rejection and 
+» veltion, as ſolutive do. Bacon. 
Rtir'olE, #. J. [regle, Fr.] A hollow 
cut to guide any thing. . 
flood gate is drawn up and let down through 
es in the fide poſts. | Carevu. 
REIGN. v. 2. [regno, Lat. regner, Fr.] | 


— 


* 


REI 
1. To enjoy or exerciſe. ſovereign autho- 
rity. | 
This, done by them, gave them ſuch an autho- 
rity, that though he reigned, they in effect ruled, 
moſt men honouring them, becauſe they only de- 
ſerved honour. 7 Sidney. 
Tell me, ſhall Banquo's iſſue ever 
Reign in this kingdom? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
A king ſhall reign in righteouſneſs, and princes 
rule in judgment. Iſaiab, xxxi. 1. 
Did he not firſt ſev'n years, a life-time reign # 
| Cœcoley. 
This right arm ſhall fix 
Her ſcat of empire; and your fon ſhall reign. 
0 f A. Philips. 
2. To be predominant; to prevail. 
Now did the ſign reign, under which Perkin 
ſhould appear. : Bacon. 
More are ſick in the ſummer, and more die in 
the winter, except in peſtilent diſeaſes, which com- 
monly reign in ſummer or autumn. Bacon. 
Great ſecreſy reigns in their publick councils, 
| Addiſon. 
3. To obtain power or dominion. 
That as fin reigned unto death, even ſo might 


grace reign through righteouſneſs unto eternal life 
by Jeſus Chriſt. Romans. 


REIGN. 2. J. [regne, Fr. regnum, Lat.] 


1. Royal authority; ſovereignty. 
He who like a father held his rcign, 
So ſoon forgot, was juſt and wiſe in vain. 
2. Time of a king's government. 
Queer country puts extol queen Beſs's reign, 
And of loſt hoſpitality complain. Braniſlone. 
The following licence of a foreign reign, 


Pope. 


Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain. Pepe. 
Ruſſel's blood 
Stain'd the ſad annals of a giddy reigns Thomſon. 


3. Kingdom; dominions. 

Saturn's ſons receiv'd the threefold reign 
Of heav'n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath. Prior. 

That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign, 

The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely flain« Pepe. 

4. Power ; influence. 

The year againe 
Was turning round; and every ſeaſon's raigne 
Renew'd upon us. Chapman. 

To REIM BODY. wv. 2. [re and imbody, 
which is more frequently, but not more 
properly, written embody.] To embody 
again. 

Quickſilver, broken into little globes, the parts 
brought to touch immediately reimbody. Boyle. 

'To REIMBURSE. v. a. [re, in and bourſe, 
French, a purſe.) To repay ; to repair 
loſs or expence by an equivalent. 

Hath he ſaved any kingdom at his own expence, 
to give him a title of reimbar/ing himſelf by the de- 
ſtruction of ours? | Sevift. 

RE1MBURSEMENT. . /, [from reim- 
burſe.] Reparation or repayment, 

If any perſon has been at expence about the 
funeral of a ſcholar, he may retain his books for 
the reimburſements Ajliffos 

To REIMPRECGNATE. v. a. [re and in- 
pregnate.] To impregnate anew. 

The vigour of the loadſtone is deſtroyed by fire, 
nor will it be reimpregnated by any other magnet 
than the earth. ; Browns 

REIMPRE'SS1ON. z. J. [re and imbreſſion. 
A ſecond or repeated impreſſion, 

Rein. 2. /. [re/nes, French. 

1. The part of the bridle, which extends 
from the horſe's head to the driver's or 
rider's hand. 

Every horſe bears his commanding rein, 

And may direct his courſe as pleaſe himſelf. 
Shakeſprarce 
Take you the reins, while I from cares remove, 


And ſicep within the chariot which I drove. Dryd. 


I” 


REJ 


With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew; 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew. Por. 
2. Uſed as an ipſtrument of government, 
or for government. _ | 
The hard rein, which both of them have borne 
Againſt the old kind king. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
3. To give the Reins. To give licence.“ 
War to diſorder'd rage, let looſe the rems. Milton. 
When to his luſt Ægiſthus gave the rein, 


Did fate or we th' adultrous act conſtrain? Pope. 
To REIN. v. a. [from the noun.] 5 
1. To govern by a bridle, 

He mounts and reines his horſe. Chapman. 


He, like a proud ſteed rein d, went haughty on. 
Alton. 
His ſon retain'd 
His father's art, and warriour feeds he rein d. Dry. 
2, To reſtrain; to control. 
And where you find a maid, | 
That, ere ſhe ſleep, hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantaſy; TS 
Sleep ſhe as ſound as careleſs infancy. Shakeſpeares 
Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be reir'd again to temperance ; then he ſpeaks 
What's in his heart. Shakeſpeare's Coriolunus. 


REins. ./. | renes, Latin; rein, French. ] 
The kidneys ; the lower part of the 
back. 


Whom I ſhall ſee for myſelf, though my ada be 
Jeb. 
10 


conſumed. 

To REINSE RT. v. a. [re and igſert.] 
inſert a ſecond time. 
To REINSPI RE. v. @. [re and inſpire.] 

To inſpire anew. 

Time will run 

On ſmoother, till Favonius reinſpire 

'The frozen earth, and cloath in freſh attire 

The lilly and roſe. Milton. 

The mangled dame lay breathleſs on the ground, 

When on a ſudden reinſpir'd with breath, 

Again ſhe roſe. | Drydet. 
To REinSTA'L. v. a. [re and inſtal.] 
1. To ſeat again. 

That alone can truly reinſtall thee 


* 


In David's royal ſeat, his true ſucceſſor. Milton. 
2. To put again in poſſeſſion. This ex- 
ample is not very proper. 
Thy father 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 3 
And reinſtal me in the diadem. Shakeſpeare. 


To REIN STATE. v. a. [re and inftate.] 
To put again in poſſeſſion. 
David, after that ſignal victory, which had pre- 
| ſerved his lite, re ford him in his throne, and 
reſtored him to the ark and ſanctuary; yet ſuffered 
the lots of his rebellious ton to overwhelm the ſenſe 
of his deliverance, ent of the Tongues 
Modeſty reinftates the widow in her virginity. 
ü Addif.n. 
The reirflatirg of this hero in the peaceabie 
poſietiion of his kingdom, was acknowledged. Popes 
To Rer'NTEGRATE. v. a. [reinteger, Fr. 
re and integer, Latin. It ſhould perhaps 
be written redintegrate.] To renew with 
regard to any ſtate or quality; to re- 
pair ; to reſtore, | 
This leazue drove out all the Spaniards out of 
Germany, and re:ntegrated that nation in their an- 
cient liberty. Bacon. 
The falling from a diſcord to a concord hath an 
agreement with the aficctions, which are reintegrated 
to the better after ſome diſlikes. Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
ToRreixve'srT. v. a. [re and zrvep.] lo 
inveſt anew. 


7 REIOT CE. v. a. [rejouir, French.) 


To be glad; to joy; to exult; to receive 


pleaſure from ſomething paſt. 
This is the rejoicing city that dwelt careleſly, that 
- ſaid, there is none beſide me. pb. li. 15s 
174 J will 
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2. To meet one again. 


R E 

I will comfort them, and make them rejolee from 
their ſorrow. Feremiab, xxxi. 13. 

Let them be brought to confuſion, that rejoice 
at mine hurt. Pſalm xxxv. 26. 

Jethro rejoiced for all the goodneſs which the 
Lord had done. Exodus, xviii. 9. 

They rejcice each with their kind. Milton. 

We ſhould particularly expreſs our rejoicing by 
love and charity to our neighbours. Nelſon. 

To Rejoice. v. a. To exhilarate; to 
gladden ; to make joyfal ; to glad. 
Alone to thy renown tis givin, 
Unbounded through all worlds to go; 

While ſhe great ſaint rejcices heav'n, 

And thou ſuſtain'ſt the orb below. Prior. 

I ſhould give Cain the honour of the invention; 
were he alive, it would rejcice his ſoul to ſee what 
miſchief it had made. Arbuthnot. 

Reyoi'cer. . /. [from rejoice.] One 
that rejoices. | 

_ Whatſcever faith entertains, produces love to 
God; but he that believes God to be cruel or a 
rejoicer in the unavoidable damnation of the greateſt 
part of mankind, thinks evil thoughts concerning 
God. | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Yo REJOIN. v. a. [rejcindre, French.] 

3. To join again. 

The grand ſignior conveyeth his gallies down 
to Grang Cairo, where they are taken in pieces, 
carried upon camels backs, and rej-ined together at 
Sues. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-corner I forgot, 

Meet and rejoin me in the penſive grot. Pope. 

Do Rejoi'n. v. x. To anſwer to an an- 
ſwer. | 


It will be replied, that he receives advantage by |. 


this lopping of his ſuperfluous branches ; but I 
rejoin, that a tranſlator has no ſuch right. Dryden. 
Rejor'nDER. 2. /. [from rejoin.] 
1. Reply to an anſwer. | 

The qitality of the perſon makes me judge my- 

ſelf obliged to a rejoinder. Glanville ro Albius. 
2. Reply; anſwer. 

Injury of chance rudely beguiles our lips 

Of all rejoindure. Shakeſpeare's Treilus and Creſſida. 
Rejo'rT. #. J. [rejaillir, French.] Shock; 
ſuccuſſion. 

The finner, at his higheſt pitch of enjoyment, 
is not pleaſed with it ſo much, but he is afflicted 
more; and as long as theſe inward rejolts and re- 
coilings of the mind continue, the finner will find 
his accounts of pleaſure very poor. Seuth., 


REIT. 2. /. Sedge or ſea-weed. Bailey. 


To RETTERATE. v. 2. [re and itero, 
Lat. reiterer, French.] To repeat 
again and ___ 

You never ſpoke what did become you leſs | 
Than this; which to reiterate, were fin. Shate(p. 

With reitcrated crimes he might 
Heap on himſelf damnation. - Milten. 

Although Chriſt hath forbid us to uſe vain re- 
petitions when we pray, yet he hath taught us, that 
to rgiterate the ſame requeſts will not be vain. 

Smalridge. 

RRITEATION. z. /. [ reiteration, Fr. 
from reiterate.] Repetition. 

It is uſeful to have new experiments tried over 
again; ſuch reitcrations commonly exhibiting new 
phenomena. | Boyle. 

The words are a reiteraticn or reinforcement of 
an application, ariſing from the conſideration of 
the excellency of Chriſt above Moſes. 

. Ward of Infidelity. 

ToReju'pce. v. a. [re and judge.] To 


re- examine; to review; to recal to a relate. 


new trial. 5 : 
The muſe attends thee to the filent ſhade ; | 
"Tis her's the brave man's lateſt ſteps to trace, 


REL 


To Renri'nDLE. v. a. [re and kindle.) To 


ſet on fire again. 
Theſe diſappearing, fixed ſtars were actually 
extinguiſhed, and would for ever continue ſo, if not 
rekindled, and new recruited with heat and light. 
Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 

Relindled at the royal charms, | 
Tumultuous love each beating boſom warms. Pope. 
To RELA'PSE. ©. n. [relagſus, Latin.] 
1. To flip back; to ſlide or fall back. 


2. To fall back into vice or errour. 
The oftner he hath relapſed, the more ſignifica- 
tions he ought to give of the truth of his repent- 
ances. ; Taylor. 
3. To fall back from a ſtate of recovery 


to ſickneſs. | 
He was not well cured, and would have relnpſed. 
Wiſeman. 
ReraPsE. x. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Fall into vice or errour once forſaken. 

This would but lead me to a worſe relapſe _ 
And heavier fall. | Milton. 

We ſee in too frequent inſtances the rclapſes of 
thoſe, who, under the preſent ſmart, or the near ap- 
prehenſion of the divine diſpleaſure, have reſolved 
on a religious reformation. Rogers. 

2. Regreſſion from a ſtate of recovery to 
ſickneſs. 

It was even as two phyſicians ſhould take one fick 
body in hand; of which, the former would purge 
and keep under the body, the other pamper and 
ſtrengthen it ſuddenly; whereof what is to be 
looked for, but a moſt dangerous relapſe Spenſer. 

3. Return to any ſtate. The ſenſe here 


1s ſomewhat obſcure. 
Mark a bounding valour in our Enpliſh; 
That being dead like to the bullet's grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchiet, 
Killing in re/apſe of mortality. Shakgpeare's H. V. 
To RELATTE. v. a. [relatus, Latin. ] 


1. To tell; to recite. 
Your wife and babes 
Savagely ſlaughter'd; to relate the manner, 
Were to add the death of you. Chakeſp. Macbeth. 
Here I could frequent 
With worſhip place by place, where he vouchſaf d 
Preſence divine; and to my ſons relate. Milton. 
The drama repreſents to view, what the poem 
only does xelute. Dryden. 
2. To vent by words. Unauthoriſed. 
A man were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, 
than ſuffer his thoughts to paſs in ſmother. Bacon. 


3. To ally by kindred. 


Avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot 


A hcap of duſt alone remains. Pope. 
4. To bring back; to reſtore. A latin- 
iſm. | Spenſer. 


To RELATE, v. u. 
to have reſpect. | 
All negative or privative words relate to poſitive 
ideas, and ſignify their abſence, Locke. 
As other courts demanded the execution of per- 
ſons dead in law, this gave che laſt orders relating 
to thoſe dead in reaſon. Tatler. 
RELAT ER. 2. [from relate.) Teller; 
narrator; hiſtorian. 
We ſhall rather perform good offices unto truth, 
than any diſſervice unto their rel/aters. Brown. | 
Her huſband the relater ſhe preferr'd 
Before the angel. AMilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The beſt Engliſh hiſtorian, when his ſtyle grows | 
antiquated, will be only conſidered as a tedious re/ater 
of facts. f | Sevift. | 
RELATION. 2. J. | relation, French; from 


To have reference; 


1. Manner of belonging to any perſon or 
thing. | 
Under this ſtone lies virtue, youth, ; 


REL 


Juſt unto all relations known, 
A worthy patriot, pious ſon. 1 
So far as ſervice imports duty and fub; tl, 
all created beings bear the neceſſary r4/;t; {ing 
vants to God. 3 fr. 
Our neceſſary relations to a family, cyjic. by 4 
uſe their reaſoning powers upon a thouſand ” 
ſions. 5 * 
Our interceſſion is made an exerciſe of loy wy 
care for thoſe amongſt whom our lot 15 flle 1 
who belang to us in a nearer relation: it ther ts . 
the greatett benefit to ourſelves, and produce; "rs 
e ffects in our own hearts. i 
2. Reſpect; reference; regard. 
I have been importuned to make ſome obſen 

tions on this art, in relation to its agreement; T 
Poetry. - 2 
Relation conſiſts in the conſideration and com mY 
ing one idea with another. Fab 
3. Connexion between one thing and an. 


other. 
Of the eternal relations and fitneſſes of things we 
| knew nothing; all that we know of truth 2nd 
falichocd is, that our conſtitution determines u: 
ſome caſes to believe, in others to diſbeliexe, 


i 


— 


Ly, 


in 


15 ; 3 Bettie, 
4. Kindred ; alliance of kin. 
Relations dear, and all the charities . 
Of father, ſon and brother firſt were known, 77, 
Be kindred and relation laid aſide, 
And honour's cauſe by laws of honour try'd. D. 
Are we not to pity and fupp!y the poor, thourh 
they have no relatian to us? No ru, that cn. 
not be: the goſpel ſtiles them ail our brethren; 
nay, they have a nearer 7e/aticn to us, our fellow. 
members; and both theſe from their re to cut 
Saviour himſelf, who calls them his brethren. Sr. 
5. Perſon related by birth or marriage; 
kinſman ; kinſwoman. | 
A ſhe-couſin, of a good family and ſmall fortune, 
paſſed months among all her re/atizus. — Sth, 
Dependants, friends, rel/atior:. 
Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Tir, 
6. Narrative ; tale; account ; narration ; 


recital of facts. 
In an hiſtorical lation, we uſe terms that are 
moſt proper. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
The uthor of a juſt fabie, muſt pleaſe mr 
than the writer of an hiſtorical relatan. Dern. 
RELATIVE. adj. [| relativus, Latin; re 
tif, French.) 

1. Having relation; reſpecting. 
Not only fimple ideas and ſubſtances, but mes 
are poſitive beings; though the parts of which tu 
conſiſt, are very often relative one to another. . 4. 
2. Conſidered not abſolutely, but as be- 
longing to, or reſpecting ſomething elle. 
Though capable it be not of inherent kolin:!s, 
yet it is often relat. vt. Hogoiy 
The eccleſiaſtical, as well as the civil 8er. 
nour, has cauſe to purſue the ſam? met:0s “ 
confirming himſelf; the grounds of goverrmes: 
being founded upon the ſame bottom of nature !n 
both, though the circumſtances and ative cor 
derations of the perſons may differ. SU 
Every thing ſuſtains both an at ſolute and a rc. 
tive capacity: an abſolute, as it is ſuch a thin; 
endued with ſuch a nature; and a relative, as 10 
a part of the univerſe, and ſo ſtands in ſuch rejaticn 
to the whole. ; Scalb. 
Wholeſome and unwholeſome are reale E 
real qualities. Arbuthnit an Allmers. 


3. Particular; poſitive; cloſe in connection. 


Not in uſe. 
I'll have grounds 
More rc/atiwe than this. 


RELATIVE. 2. /. 
1. Relation; kinfman. 


Tis an evil dutifulneſs in friends and relaines 


to ſuffer one to periſh without reproof. F wb 
Conffning our care either to ourſelves and c 1 


Nejudge his acts, and dignify diſgrace. Pope. 


Unblemiſh'd probity and truth; 


2. Proncun 


d With 


Shakeſpeare's Mact:th» | 
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that 1 
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REL 


un anſwering to an antecedent. 
the right joining of ſubſtantives with ad- 
the relative with the antecedent. 
Aſcham"s Schoolmaſter. 
mewhat reſpecting ſomething elſe. | 
When the mind ſo conſiders one thing, that it 
ſets it by another, and carries its view from one to 
the other, this is relation and reſpect; and the de- 
nominations given to poſitive things, intimating 
that reſpect, are relatives. _ Locke: 
IRE LaTiVELY- adv. [from relative.) As 


it reſpects ſomething elſe; not abſo— 
Jutely. i 
all thoſe things, that ſeem ſo foul and diſagree 
ab/e in nature, are not really ſo in themſelves, but 
* 277. ' ore. 
. ol the greateſt good or the greateſt 
ther abſolutely ſs in themſelves, or relatively 
ſo to us; it is therefore good to be zealouſiy affected 
fer the one againſt the other. Spratt. 
Conſider the abſolute affections of any being as 
+ is in itſelf, before you conſider it relatively, or 
ſurvey the various re ations in which it ſtands to 
other beings. Watts. 
RE LATIVENESS. 2. J. [from relative.) 
The ſtate of having relation. 
% RELAX. wv. a. Eee Latin.] 
1, To ſlacken; to make leſs tenſe, 
The ſinews, when the ſouthern wind bloweth, 
are more relax. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Adam, amaz'd, 
Afoxied Rood, and black, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax d. 
Milton. 
2, Toremit; to make leſs fevere or rigor- 
Ous. 
The ſtatute of mortmain was at ſeveral times 
rclaxed by the legiſlature. Sift, 
3. To make leſs attentive or laborious, 
Nor praiſe relax, nor difficulty fright. 
Vanity of Wiſhes. 
4. Toeaſe; to divert: as, converſation 
rclaxes the ſtudent, 
5. Toopen ; to looſe. 
It ſery'd not to relax their ſerried files. Milton. 
70 RELAX. v.n. To be mild; to be 
remiſs ; to be not rigorous, 
Itin ſome regards ſhe choſe 
To curb poor Paulo in too cloſe z 
In others ſhe relax d again, 
And govern'd with a looſer rein. Prior. 
RrLGXATION. 2. J. relaxation, Fr. re- 


laxatic, Lat.] 
J. Diminution of tenſion; the act of 


looſening, 

Cold ſweats are many times mortal ; for that 

de come by a relaxation or forſaking of the ſpirits. 
Bacon. 

Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into 
tic diſeaſes that depend upon relaxation in a moiſt 
W Arbuthnet. 

2. Ceſſation of reſtraint. 
| The fea is not higher than the land, as ſome 
rezined the ſea ſtood upon heap higher than the 
ſhoe; and at the deluge a relaxation being made, 
K ore; flowed the land. Burnet. 
. Remifſion ; abatement of rigour. 

They childiſhly granted, by common conſent 
of their whole ſenate, under their town ſeal, a 
Taxation to one Bertelier, whom the elderſhip had 
cc mmunicated. 5 Hoster. 

Ide relaxation of the ſtatute of mortmain, is one 
of the reaſons which gives the biſhop terrible appre- 
kenfions of popery coming on us. Swift. 

4 Remiſſion of attention or application. 


2. Prono 
Learn 
jectires, and 


3. 80 


evil, ei 


As God has not fo devoted our bodies to toil, but 


25 he allows us ſome recreation : ſo doubtleſs he 
nduiges the ſame relaxation to our minds. 
Government of the Tongue, - 


There would be no buſi neſs in ſolitude, nor pro- 
and almoſt per foi med. 
E 


ſer * in buſneſs. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


ö 


, 


REL 


Rera'y. 1. J. [relais, French.] Horſes 
on the road to relieve others. 
To RELEASE. v. a. [relaſcher, relaxer, 


Frege! 
1. To ſet free from confinement or ſervi— 
tude. 

Pilate ſaid, whom will ye that I releaſe unto you? 

5 Matthew. 
You rel-as'd his courage, and ſet free - 
A valour fatal to the enemy, — Dryden. 
Why ſhould a reaſonable man put it into the 
power of fortune to make him miſerable, when his 
anceſtors have taken care to releaſe him from her? 
Sf ee Dryden. 
2. To ſet free from pain. 
3. To free from obligation, or penalty. 
Too ſecure, becauſe from death Teleas'd ſome 
days. Milton. 
4- To quit; to let go. 

Every creditor that lendeth ought unto his neigh- 
bour ſhall releaſe it. | Deuteronemy. 

He had been baſe, bad he relcas'd his right, 

For ſuch an empire none but kings thould fight. Dry. 
5. To relax; to ſlacken. Not in uſe. 

It may not ſeem hard, if in caſes of neceſſity 
certain profitable ordinances ſometimes be relcaſed, 
rather than all men always ſtrictly bound to the ge- 
neral rigor thereof. Hooker. 

Retea'se. 1. . | rela/che, French; from 
the verb.] | 

1. Diſmiſſion from confinement, ſervitude, 
or pain. 

2. Relaxation of a penalty. 

O fatal ſearch! in which the lab' ring mind, 
Still preſs'd with weight of woe, ſtill hopes to find 
A ſhadow of delight, a dream of peace, 

From years of pain, one moment of releaſe. Prior. 
3. Remiſſion of a claim. 

The king made a great feaſt, and made a relcaſe 
to the provinces, and gave gifts. Eftber, ii. 18. 

The king would not have one penny abated, of 
what had been granted by parliament; becauſe it 
might encourage other counties to pray the like re- 
leaſe or mitigation. - Bacon. 


4. Acquittance from a debt ſigned by the 


creditor, 


To RE'LEGATE. v. a. [releguer, French; 


relego, Latin. ] To baniſh; to exile. 
RELECGATION. 2. J. [ relegation, Fr. rele- 
gatio, Latin.] Exile; judicial baniſh- 

ment. 

According to the civil law, the extraordinary 
puniſhment of adultery was deportation or relegat. on. 
Aylifte, 
To RELE'NT. wv n. [ralentir, French.] 
1. To ſoften ; to grow leſs rigid or bard; 


to give. 
In fome houfes, ſweetmeats will re/ent more than 
- In others. | Bacon. 

In that ſoft ſcaſon, when deſcending ſhow'rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing flow'rs , 
When opening buds ſalute the welcome day, 
And earth releuting feels the genial ray. 

2. To melt; to grow moiſt. 

Crows ſeem to call upon rain, which is but the 
comfort they ſeem to receive in the relenting of the 
air. a Bacon. 

Salt of tartar, brought to fuſion, and placed in 
a cellar, will, in a few minutes, begin to relent, 
and have its ſurface ſoftened by the imbibed 
moiſture of the air, wherein, 3f it be left long, it 
will totally be diſſolved. Boyle. 

All nature mourns, the ſkies relent in ſhow'rs, 
Huſh's are the birds, and clos'd the drooping flow'rs; 
If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 

The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to ing. Pepe. 
3. To grow lels intenſe, 

I have marked in you a relenting truly, and a ſlack- 

ing of the main career, you had ſo notably begun, 
Sidney. 


Pope. 


REL 


relentings of fire, as they call their nealing heats, 
leſt it ſhould ſhiver in pieces by a violent ſucceeding 
of air. : Digly on Bodies. 

4. To ſoften in temper; to grow tender; 
to feel compaſſion. 

Can you behold 
My tears, and not once relent ? Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
17 not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool 
To ſhake the head, relenr, and ſigh, and yield 
To chriſtian interceſſors. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Undoubtedly he wilt re/ent, and turn 
From his diſpleaſure. 
He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's pray'r ; 
Stern Proferpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair, 
To RELE'NT. wv. a. | 
1. To ſlacken; to remit. Obſolete. 
Apace he ſhot, and yet he fled apace, 
And oftentime3 he would relent his pace, 
That him his foe more fiercely ſhould purſue. S 
2. To ſoften; to mollify. Obſolete. 
Air hated earth, and water hated fire, 
Till love relented their rebellious ire, 

RELENTLESS. adj. [from relert.] 

1. Unpitying ; unmoved by kindneſs or 
tenderneſs. 

For this th' avenging pow'r employs his darts; 

Thus will perſiſt, rc/enrleſs in his ire, | 
Till the fair ſlave he render'd to her fire. Dryden. 

Why ſhould the weeping hero now 
Relentleſs to their wiſhes prove ? Prior. 

2. In Milton, it perhaps ſignifies unremit- 
ted; intenſely fixed upon diſquieting 
objects. 

Only in deſtroying, I find eaſe 
To my relentleſs thoughts. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

RELEVANT. adj. [French.] Reliev- 
ing. | | Did 

RRLEVATION. 2. J. [relevatio, Latin.] 
A raiſing or lifting up. 

RRLIANCE. z. J. [from rely.) Truſt; 
dependance; confdence ; repoſe of 
mind: with en before the object of truſt. 

His days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his fracted dates 
Has ſmit my credit. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
'T hat pellucid gelatinous ſubſtance, which he 
pitches upon with fo great reliance and poſitiveneſs, 
is chiefly of animal conſtitution. Moodabard. 
He ſecured and encreaſed his proſperity, by an 
humble behaviour towards God, and a dut ful re/;- 
ance on his providence. | Arterbur ye 
They afforded a ſufficient conviction of this 
truth, and a firm reliance on the promiſes contained 
in it. Rogers 
Refignation in death, and r-/jance on the divine 
mercies, give comfort to the friends of the dying. 
| Clariſſd. 
Misfortunes often reduce us to a better eiance, 
than that we have been accuſtomed to fix upon. 
? Clariſſa. 

RE LICK. 2. /. Creliguiæ, Latin; religue, 
French. ] | 

1. That which remains ; that which is lefe 
after the loſs or decay of the reſt. It is 
generally uſed in the plural. 

Up dreary dame of darkneſs queen, 
Go gather up the re/:ques of thy race, 
Or elſe go them avenge. Spenſer. 
Shall we go ſee the relicbs of this town ? Sbateſp. 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy religues 


Popes 


Spenſer. 


Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their Rains, 
But long contracted filth ev'n in the ſoul remains. 3 
The relicks of inveterate vice they wear, 

And ſpots of fin. : Dryden's Aneise 


The workmen let glaſs cool by degrees in ſuch 


Of her o'ereaten faith are bound to Diomeve. Sar. 


2. It is often taken for the body deſerted 


| by the foul. | 
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REL 
What reeds my Shakeipeare for his henour'd 
bores, 
The labour of an age in piled ftones ? 
Or that his hal.ow'd religues ſhould be hid 
Under a itar-ypointed pyramid ? Milton. 
In peace, ye ſhades of our great grandſires, reſt; 
Fternal ſpring, and riſing flow'rs adorn 
The rc/icks of each venerable urn. Dryden. 
Shall our relicks ſecond birth receive? 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to live? Pricr. 
Thy rclicks, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we truſt, 
And ſacred place by Dryden's awful duft ; 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 
To which thy tomb thall guide enquiring eyes. Pepe. 
3. That which is kept in memory of an- 
other, with a kind of religiqus venera- 


tion. 
Cowls flutter'd into rags, then religucs leaves 
The ſport of winds. Milton. 
This church is very rich in reſicks; among the 
reſt, they ſhow a fragment of Thomas a Becket, 
a> indeed there are very few treaſuries of re/icks in 
Italy, that have not a tooth or a bone of this ſaint. 
Adaiſon vn Italy. 
Re't1ciLY. adv. [from relick. | In the 
manner of relicks. A word not uſed, 


nor elegantly formed. 
Thrifty wench ſcrapes kitchen tuft, 

And barreling ths droppings and the ſnuff 

Of waſting candles, which in thirty year 

Relickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheere. Donne. 
RELICT. z. J. [relifte, old French; re- 

{ifa, Latin.] A widow; a wife deſo- 

late by the death of her huſband. 

If the fathers and huſbands were of the houſhold 
of faith, then certainly their velics and children 
cannot be ſtrangers in this houſehold. S#ratt's Serm. 

Chaſte relict 
Honour d on earth, and worthy of the love 
Of ſuch a ſpouſe as now reſides above. 
ELIE'F., 1. J. [ relief, French. 
1. Alleviation of calamity; mitigation of 
pain or ſorrow. 

Thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are riſen, 

Tonding to ſome relief of our extremes. Milton. 
2. That which frees from pain or ſorrow. 


Garth. 


He found his deſigned preſent would be a relief, | 


and then he thought it an impertinence to conſider 
what it could be called beſides. Fell. 

So ſhould we make our death a glad relief 
From future ſhame. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Nor dar'd I to preſume, that preſs d with grief, 
My flight ſhould urge you to this dire relief; 
Stay, ftay your ſtepss. Dryden's Mneis. 

3. Diſmiſſion of a ſentinel from his poſt, 

For this relief, much thanks; tis bitter cold, 
And I am ſick at heart. Shaketpriare's Hamer. 

4. [ Relevium, law Latin.] Legal remedy 
of wrongs. 

5. The prominence of a figure in ſtone or 
metal; the ſeeming prominence of a 
picture. 

The figures of many ancient coins rife up in a 
much more beautiful relief then thofe on the mo- 
dern; the face ſinking by degrees in the ſeveral 
decler ons of the empire, till about Conſtantine's 
time, it lies almoſt even with the ſurface of the 
medal. | Addiſon. 

Not wit. ſach majeſty, ſuch dold relief, 
The fornis auguſt of Kinge, or conqu'ring chief, 

E er £-.-11'd on marble, as in verſe have ſhin'd, 

Ia polith's verſe, the manners, and the mind. Pepe. 
6. The expoſure of any thing, by the 
proximity of ſomething different. 
RELIE VAE. adj. from relieve. ] Ca- 

pable of relief. 

Neither can they, as ta reparatien, hold plea of 
things, Wheiein the party is cine by common 
Liv. Hale. 

Te RELIE'VE, v. a. [reicvo, Latin; re- 
le ver, Fr.] | 


REL 
1. To eaſe pain or ſorrow. 
2. To ſuccour by aſſiſtance. 

From thy growing ſtore, — 
Now lend aſſiſtance, and relieve the poor; 
A.pittance of thy land will ſet him free. Dryden. 

3. To let a ſentinel at reſt, by placing 
another on his poſt. . 


Honeſt ſoldier, who hath relieved you? 
Bernardo has my place, give you good night. 


; Shakefprarce 
Reliewe the centuries that have watch'd ail night. 
* Dryden. 


4. To right by law. 
5. To recommend by the interpoſition of 


ſomething diſſimilar. 

As the great lamp of day, 
Through diff rent regions does his courſe purſue, 
And leaves one world but to revive a new; 
While, by a pleaſing change, the queen of night 
Relicwes his luſtre with a milder light. Stepney. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will 
prove tireſome, the poet muſt not encumber his poem 
with too much buſineſs; but ſometimes relieve the 
ſubject with a moral reflection. Addiſon. 

6. To ſupport; to aſſiſt; to recommend 
to attention. | 

Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve 
each other; when neither will paſs aſunder, yet are 
they plauſible together, Browns 

RELIE VER. 2. J. [from relieve.] One 
that relieves. | 

He is the protector of his weakneſs, and the re- 
liewver of his wants. Rogers's Sermons. 

RELIE'FO. n. J. [Italtan.] The pro- 
minence of a figure or picture. 

A convex mirrour makes the objects in the middle 
come out from the ſuperficies : the painter muſt do 
ſo in reſpect of the lights and ſhadows of his figures, 
to give them more relievo and more ſtrength. Dryd. 

To REL1GHT. v. a. [re and light.] To 
light anew. 

His pow'r can heal me, and rig, my eye. Pope. 

RELIGION. 2. /. [religion, French; 
religio, Latin. ] 

1. Virtue, as founded upon reverence of 
God, and expectation of future rewards 


and puniſhments. | 
He that is void of fear, may ſoon be juſt, 
And no religian binds men to be traitors. B. Jonſon, 
One ſpake much of right and wrong, | 
Of juſtice, of religion, truth, and peace 
And judzment from above. Milton. 
By religion, I mcan that general habit of reverence 
towards the divine nature, whereby we are enabled 
and inclined to worſhip and ſerve God after ſuch a 
manner as we conceive moſt agreeable to his will, 
ſo as to procure his favour and bleſſing. Wilkins. 
If we contider it as directed againſt God, it is a 
breach of religion; if as to men, it is an offence 


þ 


againſt morality. South, 
By her inform'd, we beſt »e/igizn learn, 
Its glorious object by her aid diſcern, Blackmore. 


Religion or virtue. in a large ſenſe, includes duty 
to God and our r.2igtbour; but in a proper ſenſe, 
virtue hgnifics duty towards men, and religion duty 
to God. Watts. 

I never once in my life conſidered, whether 1 
was living as the laws of rc/igion direct, or whether 
my way of life was ſuch, as would procure me the 
mercy of God at this hour. Law. 


2. A ſyſtem of divine faith and worſhip, 


as oppoſite to others. 
The image of u brute, adorn'd 
With gay religions, full of pomp and gold. Miter. 
The chriſtian rclivion, rightly underſtood, is 
the deepeſt and ehoiceft piece of philoſophy that is. 
Cres 
The doctrine of the goſpel prepoſes to men ſuch 
glorious rewards and ſuch terrible puniſhments as no 
-cligian ever did, and gives us far greater afſurance , 


REL 
5 | 
RericronxisT. 2. . [from religin.) 
bigot to any religious perſuafton 4 
The lawfulneſs of taking oaths ma * 
to the quakers, who then will ſtand 0 l tere 
foot for preferment as any other New | 
ſuch a motly adminiſtration, what 1 Under 
hawlings, what a zeal and biaſs is td 


each religionift to advance his own tr: q 
Wan trib bs 

the others. elde, and bern 
Toft, 


RELFGIOUS. adj. [religizux Fre 
f < . © b 5 leh, 
religioſus, Lat.] | 
1. Pious; diſpoſed to the duties of rel 
gion. Se 

It is a matter of ſound conſequence. » 

. f nice, tha. 
duties are by ſo much the . erg 
how much the men are more religiczs, from v 1 
habilities the ſame proceed. ; * 

When holy and devout religious ehriſtin 9 

Are at their beads, 'tis hard to draw them from, FRE: 

So ſweet is zealous contemplation ! ee 
Their lives 

Religicus titled them the ſons of God. 3 


$ Pakeſperr, 


With a religious book or friend. = 


Certain fryars and regius men were m v 
ſome zcal, to draw the people to the chin 
faith. Allo 


— 


What the proteſtants would call a fanatick, i 
in the Roman church a religious of tuch an cr; 
as an Engliſh merchant in Liſbon, after ſr 
great diſappointments in the world, refolves ts tun 
capuchin. A1 

4. Exact; ſtrict. | 
5. Appropriated to ftri& obſervance ct 
holy duties, 

Her family has the fame regulation as a * 
houſe, and all its orders tend to the ſap: af 
conſtant regular devotion. Low 

RE11GIOUSLY. adv. | from religitus. 
1. Piouſly ; with obedience to the dictate 
of religion. | 

For, who will have his work his wiſhed end tun, 
Let him with hearty pray'r religiouſly begins Va, 

2, According to the rites of religion. 

"Theſe are their bretaren, whom you Ge $1024 
Alive and dead, and for their brethren in 
Religiouſly they aſk a ſacrifice. Shak? bun. 

3. Reverently ; with veneration. 

Doſt thou in all thy addreſſes to him. com? 177 
his preſence with reverence, kneeling and - +} 
bowing thyſelf before him? Duppa's Kit 7. , 


4. Exactly ; with ſtrict obſervance. 


The privileges, juſtly due to the member. of 
two houſes and their attendants, are ννν 5 


t 


maintained. * Baur 
RELI“CIOVSN ESS. 2. . [from religicu 
The quality or ſtate of being relig. 
To RELUNQUISH. v. a. [relinqus, Lats, 
1. To forſake; to abandon ; to lea; 


deſert. BY 
The habitation there was utteily rc 4 


The Engliſh colonies grew poor ans hg 
though the Englith lords grew rich and miguty 
for they placed Iriſh tenants upon the 1236 "+" 
quiſped by the Engliſfn. 5 

2. To quit; to releaſe ; to give up. 

The ground of God's ſole property in 2] 
is, the return of it made by man to God; 3000 
act he re/inguifhes and delivers back to G52 * 
right to the vſe of that thing, which bel? 


of their reality and certainty than ever the worls 
Lad. : : . Tillotſon. 4 


Jo 


been freely granted him by God. S4 "Ta 


Devotion 
[ have nc 
Liæin 
* ö 
We ha 
tra” If * 
Gocg 1 
ſeeral if 
dee co tn 
them. 
den ſe; 
2 1 
(lite, 


er. beſe 


244 


10 tas 
5 


; In caſe it may be proved, t 


Rei NQUISHMENT: 


RELISH. n. J. 
. Taſte ; the effect of any thing on the 


fert of the lame plant. 


3 


a. Licing; delight in any thing. 


; art from. | 
3 — hat amongſt the num- 
4 orders common unto both, there 


f is utterly unlawful, 
. 1 noifome quality; 


ro ſorbea 


ber of rites an 
are particulars, 


me ſpecial ba apes 

4 nog doubt but We ought to 7 elingu! Sas 
there is „ gers, what freedom ſoever we *f 
rites and orders, Hooker. 


retain the other ſtill. _ /. from reliu- 


.] The act of forſaking. 5 
3 ment or ceremonies, or whatſoever it be, 

NT iſh, away with it: this is the thing 
ar ha 5 ky the utter ana ani” a all 
ep. f oO Rer. 
_ e tenderneſs of conſcience, which muſt 

4 : ite in the ſoul a ſenſe of fin, and from thence 
- en a ſorrow for it, and at length cauſe a relin- 
3 of it, is took away by a Ad” _ 
4 courſe of ſinning. _ . 
. from relecher, French, 


to lick again. Minſvew, Skinner. | 


palate: it is commonly uſed of a pleaſ- 
2 oy _ ſweet, and ſour, are EA of 
immediate peculiar reibe Or taſtes, whic : _ 
renced palates can eaſily diſcern. Boyle on Colours. 
Theſe two bodies, whole vapours are 10 r 
ſriing from ſaltpetre, which betrays os 
wngve no heat nor corroſiveneſs, but coldneſs mixe 
with 1 ſomewhat languid reliſh retaining to bit- 
terre 8 : Boyle. 
Mach pleaſure we have loſt, white we ne d 
From this delight ful fruit, nor known till now 
Itue , taſting. . Milton. 
Con. we ſuppoſe their reliſpes as different there 
t the manna in heaven ſuits every palate. 
; Locke. 
eweet, bitter, ſour, harſh, and ſalt are all the 
ecltlets we have to denominate that numberleſs 
variety of rliſdes to be found diſtinct in the different 
0 | | Locke. 
Tate; ſmall quantity juſt perceptible. 
The king-becoming graces z 
Ar juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Der otion, patience, courage, fortitude; : 


[ have no reliſ of them. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 


a; here, ye 


We hade ſuch a relifp for faction, as to have loſt 
war of wit. | Addi Bs Frecbolder. 

Cocd racn after death are diſtributed among theſe 
aral Hands with pleaſures of different kinds, ſuit- 
65.0 to tue reifhes and perfections of thoſe ſettled in 
them. Aadiſan's Sprctater. 
der ſe; power of perceiving excellence; 
tate. Add;/or uſes it both with F and 
er be ſore tne thing. 

A man, who has any zeliſb for fine writing, diſ- 
Crers, now beanties, or receives ſtronger impreſ- 
bens from the matterly itrekes of a great author 
erer; time he peruſes him. Addiſons 

dome hidden feeds of goodneſs and knowledge 
dre him a of uch reflections, as improve the | 
mind, and make the heart better. Acliliſan. 
| the Proſure of the proprietor, to whom things 
VOOR taaullar, depends, in a great meaſure, upon 
e of the ſpectator. 
 V 'putuiven by any thing; the power 
be hn pleaſure is given. 
befrckction whirls me round ; 

3 ag inar; re!ifh is ſo ſweet, 

ut 2 enchants my ſenſe, 

155 . * liberty is gone, : 

Lie renn id, and has loſt its relifſÞs Auddiſon. 

. Can manner. 

„ nes teme relfÞ of old writing. 
#5158, v. 4. (from the noun. ] 
- 40 gire a taſte to any thing, 

„ Un irnaking hard they dine; | 
„ dit inat ſery'd to % wine. Dryden. | 
' to 5795 to have a ling. | 


. 4d. 


Sgabeſeare. 


Pepe. 


REL 


J love the people,; 
| Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 
Their loud applauſe. SL akeſpeares 
How will diſlenting brethren reliſb it? 
What will malignants ſay ? Hudibras. 
Men of nice palates would not reliſp Ariſtotle, as 
dreſt up by the ſchoolmen. Baker. 
He knows how to prize his advantages, and 
reliſh the honours which he enjoys. Atterbury. 
You are to nouriſh your ſpirit with pious read- 
ings, and holy meditations, with watchings, faſt- 
ings, and prayers, that you may taſte, and reliſp, 
and deſire that eternal ſtate, which is to begin 
when this life ends. Law. 
To RE LISH. v. . 
1. To have a pleaſing taſte, 

The ivory feet of tables were carved into the ſhape 
of lions, without which, their greateſt dainties would 
not re/i/Þ to their palates. Hakewvill on Providence. 

2. To give pleaſure. 

Had I bcen the finder out of this ſecret, it would 

not have rc/iſhed among my other diſcredits. SH. 
3. To have a flavour. | 

A theory, which how much ſoever it may reli 
of wit and invention, hath no foundation in nature. 
2 | god guard. 

RE TLISHADILE. adj. [from reliſb.] Guſt- 
able; having a taſte. 

To RELIVE. v. 1. [re and live.] To re- 
vive; to live anew. Not uſed. 

The thing on earth, which is of molt avail, 
Any virtue's branch and beauty's bud, 

Relicen not for any good. Spenſer. 
To ReLo'Vve. v. a. [re and love.] To 
love in return, Not uſed. 

To own for him ſo familiar and levelling an 
aflection as love, much more to expect to be rege 
by him, were not the lraſt ſaucy preſumption man 
could be guilty of, did not his own command- 
ments make it a duty. Boyle, 

RELUCENT. adj. [relucens, Lat.] Shin- 


ing; tranſparent; pellucid. 
In brighter mazes, the re/ucent ſtream 
Plays o'er the mead. Thomſon's Summer. 
To RELU'CT. v. . [reluctor, Latin.] To 
{ſtruggle again. | 
We, with ſtudled mixtures, force our relucting 
appetites, and with all the ſpells of epicuriſm, con- 
jure them up, that we may lay them again. 
Decay Piety. 
ReLVU CTAN CCE. 2. /. [reludter, Latin. ] 
RELVU CTAN CY. I Unwillingneſs; re- 
pugnance; ſtruggle in oppoſition: with 
to or againſt. 
A littie more weight, added to the lower of the 
matbles, is able to ſurmount their rcluctancy to ſe- 
paration, notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed danger of 


thereby introducing a vacuum. Baye. 
:t favours 

Reluctance againſi God, and his juſt yoke 

Laid on our necks, | | Aſiltan. 


Pear witneſs, heav'n, with what relucrancy 
Her helpleſs innocence I doom to die. Dryden. 
Entas, when forced in his own defence to kill 
Lauſus, the poet thows compaſh nate; and temper- 
ing the ſeverity of his looks with a veluctance es the 
action 3 he has pity on his beauty and his vouth ; 
and is loth to deſtroy ſuch a maiter-piece of nature. 
Dryder. 
How few would be at the pains of acquiring ſuch 
an habit, and of conquering all the re Fancies and 
difficulties that lay in the way towards virtue? At. 
Many hard ftages of diſcipline muſt he pats 
through, before he can ſubdue the re/u&?ances of his 
corruption. Rogers. 
Wich great relu&arcy man is perſuaded to ac- 
knowledge this neceſſity, Regers's Sermons. 
RELUCTANT. adj, { reſntans, Lat.] Un- 
wilting; acting with repugnance. 
Rat; but in vain ! a greater pow'r 
Now rul'd him. Muten's Paradije Left. 


REM 
| Some refuge in the muſe's art I found 8 
Reluctuant now ] wuch'd the trembling itring, | 
Bereftc of lim who taught me how to ſing. Tick?l. 
To RELUCCYATE. v. n. [reluctor, Latin.] 
To reſſt; to ſtruggle againſt. 

In violation of God's patrimony, the firſt ſacri- 
lege is looked on with ſome horrour, and men deviſe 
colours to delude their reluctating conſciences; but 
when they have once made the breach, their ſcru- 
puloſity ſoon retires. Decay of Piety. 


Repugnance ; reſiſtance, hy 
The king prevailed with the prince, though not 

without ſome reluctation. acon's Henry VII. 
Adams ſin, or the curſe upon it, did not de- 


bellion or reluctation. 
7 RRBLU CNE. v. a, 
rekindle. | 
Neiume her ancient light, nor kindle new. Pos. 
Te RRELU INE. v. a, To light anew. 
Once put out thy light; 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
Thar can thy light relumine. Sbalepearæ's Othell:. 
To RELY”. wv. 2. [re and ſye.] To lean 
upon with confidence; to put truſt in; 
to reſt upon; to depend upon: with on. 
Coin thy native innocence ! rely 
On what thuu haſt of virtue; ſummon all! 
For God tow'rds thee hath done his part, do thine. 
Miiton. 


Bacon. 
To light anew; to 


Egypt does not on the clouds rely, 
But to the Nile owes mote than to the ſky. aller. 
Thus Solon to Piſiſtratus reply'd, 
Demanded, on what ſuccour he ei A, 
When with fo few he boldly did engage? 
He faid, he took his courage from tus age. Deabar: 
Though reaf9n is not to be relied por, au univer- 
fally ſufficient to direct us what to do; yet it is gene - 
rally to be relied upen and obeyed, ware it teils us 
what we are not to do. South « 
Fear relics upon a natural love of ourſelves, and 
is complicated with a neceſſary detire of our own 
preſervation. Tildjo: 
Such variety of arguments only diſtract the under. 
ſtanding that relies en them. Leck 


could not be relied :p5n for a deciſion. fttert urys 
Do we find fo much religion in tac age, as to vy 
on the general practice for the meaſures of our duty ? 
x Rogers. 

No prince can ever rey on the fidelity of that 
man, who is a rebel to his Creator. Negers. 


To REMAIN. 2. 2. [remarco, Latin.] 
1. To be left out of a greater quantity or 
number. 
That that remains, ſhall be buried in death. 
Feb, xxvii. 15. 
Bake that which ye will bake to-day; and that 
which remainetb over, lay up until the morning. 
Exodus, xvi. 23. 
2. To continue; to endure; to be left in 
a particular ſtate. 
He for the time rand Rupidly good. NAilton- 
3. To be left af:er any event. 
Childleſs thou art, childic5 remain. Milten. 
In the families of the world, there remains not 
to one above another the leaſt pretence to inherit - 


ance. Locæc. 
4. Not to be loſt. | 
- Now ſomewhat ſing, whoſe endlefs ſouvenance 


Among the ſhepherds may for ape remaice Spengler. 
I was increaſed ;nore than all that were b<:ore me, 
alſo my wiſdom remained with me. _ Ecclus, ii. 9. 
If what you have heard, ſhall re.: in you, ye 
ſhall continue in the Son. I Jo. Ii. 24. 
5. To be left as not compriſed. 
That a father may have ſome power over his 
children, is eafily granted; but that an elder brother 


has ſo over his brethren, i to de proved. Locke 


; 


6. To continue in a place. | 
| To 


RELUCTAa"T10N. . J. [reludor, Latin.] © 


prive him of his rule, but left the creatures to a re- 


The pope was become a party in the cauſe. and 
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Fo REM ATN. v. a. To await; to be 
left to. eee 
Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft, coloured with ſimplicity; ed BY 
And ſuch end, pardie, does all them remain. 
That of ſuch falſers friendſhip ſhall be fain. Spenſer. 
* With oaken ſtaff f f 
IIl raiſe ſuch outcries on thy clatter'd iron, 
Which long ſhall not withhold me from thy head 
That in a little time, while breath remains thee, | 
Thou oft ſhalt wiſh thyſelf at Gath to boa:t, 
Put never ſhalt ſee Gath. Milton. 
If thence he ſcape, what remains him leſs 
Than unknown dangers ? | Milton. 
The eaſier conqueſt now 
Remains thee, aided by this hoſt of friends, 
Back on thy foes more glorious to return. Milton. 
REMAIN. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Relick ; that which is left. Generally 
uſed in the plural. 
I grieve with the old, for ſo many additional 
inconveniencies, more than their ſmall cain of life 
ſeemed deſtined to undergo. Pope. 
2. The body left by the ſou]. 


But fowls obſcene diſmember'd his remains, 
And dogs had torn him. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Oh would ſt thou fing what heroes Windſor bare, 
Or raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador d r1:a7::s, 
In weeping vaults, her hallow'd earth contains ! 
Pape. 
3. Abode; habitation. Not in uſe. 

A moſt miraculous work in this good king, 
Which often fince my here remain in England, 
I've ſeen him do. Si abeſpeare s Macbeth. 

REMAIN DER. adj. from remain.] Re- 
maining ; refuſe; leſt. 
His brain 
Is as dry as the remainder biſket 
After a voyage. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
| We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 
When we have ſpoil'd them; nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unreſpective place, 
Becauſe we now are full. Shakeſpeare. 
REMai'NDER. 1. /. 
1. What is left; remnant; relicks. 
8 The gods protect you, | 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court! Shak. 
It may well employ the remainder of their lives 
to perform it to purpoſe, I mean, the work of evan- 
- gelical obedience. Hammond. 
Mohomet's creſcent by our fends encrcaft, 
Blaſted the learn'd remaizders of the Eaft. Denham. 
Could bare ingratitude have made any one ſo dia- 
bolical, had not cruelty came in as a ſecond to its 
aſſiſtance, and cleared the villain's breaſt of all re- 
mainders of humanity ? South. 
There are two reftraints which God hath put 
upon human nature, ſhame and fear; ſhame is the 
weaker, and hath place only in thoſe in whom there 
are ſame remainders of virtue. Tillotſon. 
What madneſs moves you, matrons, to deſtroy 
The laſt remainders of unhappy Troy? Dryden. 

If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has 
ſquandered away five, he is concerned to make a 
double improvement of the remainder. Rogers, 

If theſe decoctions be repeated tiil the water comes 

off clear, the remainder yields no ſalt.» Arbatbnot. 

Of ſix millions raiſed every year for the ſervice 

of the publick, one third is intercepted through 
the ſeveral ſubordinations of artful men in office, 
before the remainder is applicd to the proper uſe. 


a Serif? . 
2. The body when the ſoul is departed ; 
remains. | | 
Shew us 
i The poor remainder of Andronicus. Chakeſpeares 


3. {In law.] The laſt chance of inhe- 
ritance. 
A fine is levied to grant a reverſion or remainder, 
expectant upon a leaſe that yieldeth no rent. Bacon. 
To REMAKE. v. a. [re and make.] To 
make anew. 


- ry : 
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== That, which ſhe owns. above her, : muſt perfely 
' xemake us after the image of our maker . Glanville. 


o REMA ND. v. a. ſre and m Late] |... W. loo 
l _ ] | Were Joſt in death, till he that dwelt aboxe 


The better ſort quitted their freeholds and fled 
into England, and never returned, though many 
laws were made to remard them back. Davies. 
Philoxenus, for deſpifing ſome dull poetry of 
Dionyſus, was condemned to dig in the quarries 3 
from whence being remanded, at his return Diony- 
| fius produced ſome other of his verſes, which as 
ſoon as Philoxenus had read, he made no reply, but, 
calling to the waiters, ſaid, carry me again to the 
quarries. Government of the Tongue. 
REMAN ENT. . . [remanens, Latin; 
remanant, old French. It is now con- 
tracted to remnant.) The part remain- 
INF. 
Her majeſty bought of his executrix the remanent 
of the laſt term of three years. Bacon. 
REMA RK. 2. [remargue, French. 
Obſervation ; note; notice taken. 
He cannot diſtinguiſh difficult and noble ſpecu- 
lations from trifling and vulgar remarks. Collier, 
To REMARK. v. a. | remarguer, French. ] 
1. To note; to obſerve. | 
It is eaſy to obſerve what has been remarled, 
that the names of ſimple ideas are the leaſt liable to 
miſtakes. | Locke. 
2. Todiſtinguiſh ; to point out ; to mark. 
Not in uſe. 
The pris'ner Samſon here I ſeek. 
— His' manacles remark him, there he ſits. Milton. 
REMARKABLE. adj. [remarguable, Fr.] 
Obſervable; worthy of note, 
So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world had 


To ſend back; to call back. 


God, whoſe remarkable words are thus converted. 
. Raleigh. 


beginning in time, from the will of the moſt high | 


"Tis remarkable, that they 

Talk moſt, who have the leaſt to ſay. Prior. 
What we obtain by converſation ſoon vaniſhes, 
unleſs we note down what rararkables we have 
found. Watts. 
ReMa'RKABLENESS. 2. J. from remark- 
able.] Obſerveableneſs ; worthineſs of 

obſervation. 1 
They ſignify the remarkablencſs of this puniſh- 
ment of the Jews, as ſignal revenge for the crucified 
Chriſt. Hammond. 
REMARKABLY. adv. from remarkable. |] 
Obſervably; in a manner worthy of ob- 
ſervation. | 


£ 


Chiefly aſſur'd | | 
Remarkably ſo late, of thy ſo true, 


So faithful love.  Atilon. 


Such parts of theſe writings, as may be remark- | 


ably ſtupid, ſhould become ſubjects of an occaſional 
criticiſm. | | ; Watts. 

RERMARK ER. 2. J. [remargqueur, Fr.] Ob- 
ſerver; one that remarks. 

If the remarker would but once try to outſhine 
the author by writing a better book on the ſame 
ſubject, he would ſoon be convinced of his own in- 
ſufficiency. f Watts. 

REvEDIABLE. adj. from remedy.] Ca- 
pable of remedy. 

REMEDIAT RE. a + [from remedy. ] Me- 
dicinal ; affording a remedy. Not in 
uſe. | : 

All you, unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, | 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and rem:diate | 
In the good man's diſtreſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Reme'DiLEss. adj. [from remedy.] Not 
admitting remedy ; irreparable; cure- 
leſs ; incurable. 

Sad Ficulapius 
Impriſon'd was in chains reme-dileſs. Spenſer. 
The war, grounded upon this general remedileſs 


| 


| © hereafter to be remembered. 9 To 


„ [neca(Gty, may; be termed the general, the ng, 
ral, the ar , 


RE M 


or the neceſſary war. x 
We, by rightful doom remcdil:ſs, | Kale 
- High:thron'd in ſecret bliſs, for i 
Emptied his glory. eee 
Flatter him it may, as thoſe are good 2: 
ing, who are good for nothing elſe; bu: | 
time, the poor man is left under à 5 
LOOT RH 1 
ReMeEDILESSNESS. 7. J. [from n. 
Le.] Incurableneſs. TY 
RE MED V. 2. / [remediun, Latin: i 
nmelde, French. | 85 
1. A medicine by which any illn 
cured. | 
The difference between poiſons and -, 
eaſily known by their effects; and erke 
ſoon diſtinguiſhes between virtue and vice. 5 - 
2. Cure of any uneaſineſs. 
Here hope began to dawn; reſoly'd t» try, 


She fix'd on this her utmoit remedy, Und 

O how ſhort my interval of woe! _ 155 
Our grieſs how ſwift, our remedies how flow, P., 

3. That which counteratts any evil; vj 
to, for, or againſt ; for is moſt uſed, 
What may be remedy or cure 
Jo evils, which our own miſdeeds have urorgit. 
| , Mate 

Civil government is the proper remedy * the 
inconveniences of the ſtate of nature, Lis, 

Attempts have been made for ſome remedy agg! 
this evil. ; Sui. 

4. Reparation; means of repairing ay 
hurt. : . T 

Things, without all remech, 

Should be without regard. Shakeſpeare's Mal, 

In the death of a man there is no remedy, 

| Miſdim, ii. 1, 

To Re'MEDY. v. a. [remedier, French,] 
1. To cure; to heal. 

Sorry we are, that any good and godly mir 
ſhould be grieved with that which is done; bit 
to remedy their grief, lieth not ſo much in vs 4 
in themſelves. FROM Heer, 

2. To repair or remove miſchief, | 

To REMEMBER, v. a. [remenbrer, od 
French; remembrare, Italian.) 

t. To bear in mind any thing ; not to 

Remember not againſt us former iniquities. 

3 more? Pialm lxxix. . 


Mile, 
A fatty. 
In tle mew 
med, de. 


els 15 


Weſt, 


Remember thee | | 
Ay thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a place 
In this diſtracted brain. Remember thee : Spot.fs 
2. To recollect; to call to mind. 

lle having once ſeen and remembered me, eie 

from the beginning began to be in the —_— 
707. 
We are aid to remember any thing, when tte 
idea of it ariſes in the mind with a confcioui?" 
that we have had this idea before. Har 
3. To keep in mind; to have prelent ie 


the attention. | 
Remember what I warn thee, ſhun to taſte; 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence. Mila. 
This is to be remembered, that it is not pode 
now to keep a young gentleman from vice d. 
total ignorance of it; unleis you will ail his 0 
mew him up. | 3 Lick. 
4. To bear in mind, with intent of r. 


ward or puniſhment. 3 

Cry unto God; for you ſhall be ets” 

him. 8 
He brings them back, 

Rememb'ring mercy and his covenant ſworn. 

5. To mention; not to omit. g te 

A citation ought to be certain, in reſpe wk 

perfon cited; for, if ſuch certainty de wen 

omitted, ſuch citation is invalid, a5 1 5 . 

'T 


Mit 


REM 
n mind ; to force to recollect; 


to remind 


6. To put 1 


: and leg commanding without threat 
* ie re ee than chaſtiſing. Sidney 
* being altogether wanting, 
It Joth remember me the more of 1 6 
It erieves my heart to be remember*d thus 
By any one, of one ſo giorious. Chapman. 
Theſe petitions, and the anſwer of the common 
council of London, were ample materials for a 
conference with the lords, who might be thereby 
renn anbered of their duty. ; Clarendon. 
1 would only remember them in love and preven- 
tion, with the doctrine of the Jews, and the ex- 
ample of the Grecians. Eh Holyday. 
„ To preſerve from being forgotten. 
Let them have their wages duly paid, 
And ſomething over, to remember me. Shakeſpeare. 
Reve MBERER. 2. J. [from remember. 
One who remembers. 
A brave maſter to ſervants, and a rememberer of 
the lealt good office; for his flock he tranſplanted 
mot of them into plentiful ſoils. Motten. 


ReukuM˙RAN CE. 2. ¶ [remembrance, Fr. 


1. Retention in memory; memory. 
Though Cloten then but young, time has not 
wore him ot 
From my remembrance» Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Had memory keen loſt with innocence, . 
We had not known the ſentence nor th' offence ; 
uus his chief puniſhment to keep in ſtore : 
The ſad remembrance what he was before. Denham. 
Sharp remembrance on the Engliſh part., 
And ſhame of being match'd by ſuch a foe, 
Roule conſcious _ up in every heart. Dryden. 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me the vital air. Pope. 
2. Recollection; revival of any idea; re- 
miniſcence. | 
I hate thy beams | 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 
I tell; how glorious once above thy ſphere. Milton. 
Rerrembrance is when the ſame idea recurs, with- 
out the operation of the like object on the external 
ſenſory. Locle. 
3. Honourable memory. Out of uſe. 
Roſemary and rue keep 
Seming and ſavour all the winter long; 
Grace and remembrance be unto you both. Shakeſp. 
4. Tranſmiſſion of a fact from one to an- 
other. | 
Titan | 
Among the heavens, th' immortal fact diſplay'd, 
Lei the remembrance of his grief ſhould fail, 
And in the conſtellations wrote his tale. Addiſon. 
5. Account preſerved. 
Thoſe proceedings and remembrances are in the 
Tower, beginning with the twentieth year of Ed- 


ward J. Hale. 
6. Memorial. 
But in remembrance of ſo brave a deed, | 
A tomb and funeral honours 1 decreed. Dryden. 


7. A teken by which any one is kept in 
the memory. 
have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed to redeliver. Shakeſpeare 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's ſake. Sh, 
3. Notice of ſomething abſent. 

Let your remembrance {till apply to Banquo z 
Preſent him eminence, both with eye and tongue. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
9. Power of remembering, 5 

Thee I have heard relating what was done, 
Ere my remembrance. 5 85 Million. 
RemeMBRANCER, 2. J. [from remem- 
brance.] 5 
1. One that reminds; one that puts in 
mind. | | 
A ly knave, the agent for his maſter, ' 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold 
The hand Caſt to her lord. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


. 
Vor. U. 4 
i 


Shakeſp. | 


REMINISCENTIAL. adj. [from remini/- 


| Remi'ssIBLE, adj. [from remit.) Ad- 


4 2. Ceſſation of intenſeneſs. 


REM 


God is preſent in the conſciences of good and 
bad; be is there a remembrancer to call our actions 
to mind, and a witneſs to bring them to judgment. 


OE Tone. Taylor. 
7 Would I were in my grave; 
For, living here, you're but my curs'd remem- 
* brancers : R 


I once was happy. Otævay's Venice Preſerv' d. 
2. An officer of the exchequer. | 
All are digefted into books, and ſent to the re- 
membrancer of the ęxchequer, that he make pro- 
ceſſes upon them. Bacon. 
ToREmMeE'RCIE. w. a. [remercier, French. ] 
To thank. Obſolete. 

Of 'ring his ſervice and his deareſt life 
For her defence, againſt that carle to fight ; 

She him remercied, as the patron of her life. Spenſcr. 
To RE MIGRATE. v. x. remigro, Lat.] 
To remove back again. 

Some other ways he propoſes to diveſt ſome bodies 
of their borrowed ſhapes, and make them remigrate 
to their firſt ſimplicity. Beyle. 

REMICRATION. =. /. [from remigrate.] 
Removal back again, 
The Scots, tranſplanted hither, became ac- 


quainted with our cuſtoms, which, by occaſional 
remigrations, became diffuſed in Scotland. Hale. 


To REM IND. v. a. [re and mind.] To 


put in mind; to force to remember. 
When age itſelf, which will not be defied, ſhall 


begin to arreſt, ſeize and remind us of our mortalit 


by pains and dulneſs of ſenſes; yet then the plea- 
ſure of the mind ſhall be in its full vigour. South. 
The brazen figure of the conſul, with the ring 
on his finger, reminded me of ſuvenal's majoris 
pondera gemmz. ' | | Addiſon. 
REemMiNni'SCENCE. 2. J. [reminiſcens, Lat.] 
Recollection; recovery of ideas. 

I caſt about for all circumſtances that may revive 
my memory or reminiſcence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
For the other part of memory, called reminiſcence, 
which is the retrieving of a thing at preſent forgot, 
or but confuſedly remembered, by ſetting the mind 
to ranſack every little cell of the brain ; while it is 
thus buſied, how accidentally does the thing ſought 
for offer itſelf to the mind ? South. 


cence.] Relating to reminiſcence. 

Would truth diſpenſe, we could be content with 
Plato, that knowledge were but remembrance, that 
intellectual acquiſition were but reminiſcential evoca- 
tion. Brown. 

REemi'ss. adj. [remis, Fr. remiſſus, Lat.] 
1. Not vigorous ; ſlack. | 
The water deſerts the corpuſcles, unleſs it flow 


with a precipitate motion ; for then it hurries them | 


out along with it, till its motion becomes more lan- 
guid and remiſs. Woodward, 
2. Not careful; flothful. 
Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, 
That thus we die, while remiſs traitors ſleep. Shak. 
If when by God's grace we have conquered the 
firſt difficulties of religion, we grow careleſs and re- 
iſs, and neglect our guard, God's ſpirit will not 
always ſtrive with us. Tillotſon. 
Your candour, in pardoning my errors, may 
make me more remijs in correcting theme, Dryden. 
3. Not intenſe. 
Theſe nervous, bold, thoſe languid and remiſs ; 
Here cold ſalutes, but there a lover's kiſs. Rojcom. 


mitting forgiveneſs, 
Rem1'ss10N. 2. . [remiſſion, French; re- 
miſſio, Latin.] 
1. Abatement; relaxation; moderation. 
Error, miſclaim, and forgetfulneſs do now and 
then become ſuitors for ſome remiſſion of extreme 
rigour. Bacon. 


In September and October theſe diſeaſes do not 


REM 
abate and remit in proportion to the remiſſon of the 
ſun's heat. Weondward. 

This difference of intention and remiſſion of the 
mind in thinking, every one has experimented in 
himſelf. . Locks. 

3. In phyfick, remiffon is when a diſtem- 
per abates, but does not go quite off be- 
fore it returns again. : 
4. Releaſe ; abatement of right or claim. 

Not only an expedition, but the remiſſon of a 

duty or tax, were tranſmitted to poſterity after this 


manner. Aadiſen. 
Another ground of the biſhop's fears is the re- 


miſſ-on of the firſt fruits and tenths. - Swift. 
5. Forgiveneſs; pardon. 
My pennance is to call Lucetta back, 
And aſk. remiſſion for my folly paſt, Shakeſpeare. 


That plea 
With God or man will gain thee no remiſi:n. Milt; 
Many believe the article of remiſſion of fins, but 
they believe it without the condition of repentance, 
or the fruits of holy life. Taylor. 
Remi'sSLY. adv. [from remiſs.) | 
1. Careleſly ; negligently; without cloſe 
attention. | | 
How ſhould it then be in our power to do it 
coldly or rcnziſs/y ? fo that our defire being natural, 
is alſo in that degree of earneſtneſs whereunto no- 
thing can be added. | Hooker. 
2. Not vigorouſly; not with ardour or 
eagerneſs ; ſlackly. 
There was not an equal concurrence in the pro- 


— 


ſecution of this matter among the biſhops; ſome © 


of them proceeding more rem in it. Clarendon. 
Remi'ssNEss. #. J. [from remiſs.] Care- 


leflneſs; negligence ; coldneſs; want 


of ardour; inattention. 

. Future evils, 

Or new, or by remiſſneſs new conceiv'd, 

Are now to have no ſucceſſive degrees. Shakeſpeart. 
No great offenders ſcape their dooms; 

Small praiſe from lenity and remiſſueſi comes. Denb. 
Jack, through the hey of conſtables, has 

always found means to eſcape. Arbuthnot. 
The great concern of God for our ſalvation, is 

ſo far from an argument of remiſſneſs in us, that it 

ought to excite our utmoſt care. Rogers's Sermons. 


To REMIT. v. a. [remitta, Latin. ] 
1. To relax; to make lefs intenſe. 


So willingly doth God remit his ire, Milton. 
Our ſupreme foe may much remit | 
His anger ; and perhaps thus far remov'd, 
Not mind us not offending, ſatisfy d | | 
+ With what is puniſh'd. Milton. 


2. To forgive a puniſhment. i 

With ſuppliant pray 'rs their pow'rs appeaſe; 
The ſoft Napæan race will ſoon repent 
Their anger, and remit the puniſhment. Dryden. 

The magiſtrate can often, where the publick 
good demands not the execution of the law, remit 
the puniſhment of criminal offences by his own au- 

thority, but yet cannot remit the ſatisfaction due 
to any private man. Locke. 
3. [Remettre, Fr.] To pardon a fault. 

At my lovely Tamora's intreats, 

I do remit theſe young men's heinous faults. SH. 

Whoſe ſoever fins ye remit, they are remirted 
unto them; and whole ſoever ſins ye retain, they 
are retained. Fohn, xx. 23. 

4. To give up; to reſign. 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders ſhould 
be remitted to their prince to be puniſhed in the 
place where they have offended. Hayward. 

Th' /Egyptian crown I to your hands remit 5: 
And, with it, take his heart who offers it. Dryden. 

Heaven thinks ft 3 
Thee to thy former fury to remit. Dryden. 
5. [ Remettre, Fr.] To defer; to refer. 
Ihe biſhop had certain proud inſtructions in th 
front, though there were a pliant clauſe at the font, 
that remitted all to the biſhop's diſctetion. 
10. I eit 


Bates. « 
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S. To reſtore. 


The archbiſhop was retained priſoner, but after 


REM TTANCE. 2. /. [from remit.] 


REe'mnanTt. . J. 


REM 


I remi me to themſelves, and challenge their na- | 
tural i ingenuity to ſay, whether they have not ſome- | 


times ſuch ſhiverings within them ? 
| Government of the Tage. 
6. To put again in cuſtody. 

This bold return with ſeeming patience heard, 

The pris' ner was remittcd to the guard. 
To ſend money to a diſtant place. 

They obliged themſelves to renit after the rate of 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, 
divided into ſo many monthly payments. Addiſon. 

Not in uſe. 


a hort time remitted to his liberty.  Haynoards 


To Remir.'o; 1. 


1. To ſlacken ; to grow leſs intenſe. | 


When our paſſions remit, the vehemence of our 

| ſpeech remirs too. Brome s Notes on the Odylſey. 
2. To abate, by growing leſs cager. 

As, by degrees, they remitted of their induſtry, 
Toathed their buſineſs, and gave way to their plea- 
ſures, they let fall thoſe genefous principles, which 
had raiſed them to worthy thoughts. South. 

3. [In phyfick.] To grow by intervals 
2 violent, though not wholly inter- 


mitting. - 


Remi TMENT. 2. /. [from remit.] The 
act of remitting to cuſtody. 


1. The a& of paying money at a diſtant 
place, 

2. Sum ſent to a diſtant place. 

A compact among private perſons furniſhed out 

the ſeveral remittances. Aadiſon on Italy. 

REIT TER. 2. J. [remettre, French. ] 

1. One who remits, or procures the con- 
e ee, and payment of money. 

2. In common law.] A reſtitution of 
one that hath two titles to lands or tene- 
ments, and is ſeized of them by his latter 

title, unto his title that is more ancient, | 
ih caſe where the latter is defective. 
Coavel. 
Vou ſaid, if I return'd next ſize in Lent, 
I thould be in remitter of your grace; 


Is th' interior my letters ſhould take place 


Of affidavits. Deanne. 


[corrupted from re- 
manent.] Reſidue; that which is left; 
that which remains. 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king 
Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood, 
Be't lawful that 1 invocate thy ghoſt ? 
Bear me hence 

rom forth the noiſe and rumour of the field, 

ere 1 may think the remnant of my thoughts. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shateſp. 


About his ſhelves 
Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roſes 3 | - 
Were thinly ſcatter'd, Shakeſpeare. 
I was entreated. to get them ſome reſpite and 
breathing by a ceſſation, without which they ſaw 
no probability to preſerve the remnant that had yet 
eſcape King Charles. 
It "= that the remnants of the generation of 
men were in ſuch a deluge ſaved. Bacon. 
The remnant of my tale i is of a length 
To tire your patience. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
A feeble army and an empty ſenate, 
Remnants of mighty battles fought i in vain. Addiſon. 
See the poor remnants of theſe flighted hairs ! 
My hands ſhall rend what &en thy rapine ſpares. 
Pope. 
he The frequent uſe of the latter was a ENS 7,00 
popery, which never admitted ſeripture in the vul- 


gar tongue. Sevift. | 
RN ANT. 87 corrup ly formed from 
remaxent. ] emaining 3 yet left. 


Dry dens. ; 


1 


REM 


It bid her feel 
No future pain for me; but ;nſtant wel 
A lover more ptoportion'd' to her bed; E 41 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life 1 
To the juſt duties of an humble Ne. Prior. 
Remo'r.TEN. part. [from remelt. J Melt- 
ed again. 

It were good to try in glaſs works, whether the 
crude materials, mingled with glaſs already made 
and remolten, do not facilitate the making of glaſs. 
with leſs heat. Bacon. 

REHONSHTRAN CE. n. . [remonſtrance, 
French; from remonſi rate.] 
1. Show; diſcovery. Not in uſe. 

You may marvel, why 1 would not rather 
Make raſh remorſtrarce of my hidden power, 
Than let him be fo loft. 

2. Strong repreſentation, 

The ſame God, which revealeth it to them, would 
alſo give them power of confirming it unto others, 
either with miraculous operation, or with ſtrong and 
invincible remrfrance of found reaſon. Hecker. 

A large family of daughters have drawn up a. 
remonflrance, in which they ſet forth, that their 
father, having retuſed to take in the Spectator, 
they offered to *bate him the article of bread and. 
butter in the tea-table, Addiſon's Spectater. 

Importunate paſſions ſurround the man, and will 

not ſuffer him to attend to the remonſtrances of 
juſtice, Rogers. 


To REMO'NSTRATE. v. u. [remonſtro, 
Latin; remonſtrer, French.] To make a 
ſtrong repreſentation ; to ſhow reaſons 
on any ſide in ſtrong terms. 

RE"MORA. u. J. {Latin.] 

1. A let or obſtacle. 

2. A fiſh or a kind of worm that ſticks to 
ſhips, and retards their paſſage through 
the water. | 

Of fiſhes you ſhall find in arms the whale, her- 
ring, roach, and remara. Peacbam on Blaxoning. 
The remora is about three quarters of a yard long; 

his body before three inches and a half over, thence 

tapering to the tail end; his mouth two inches and 

a half over; his chops ending angularly ; the nether 
a little broader, and produced forward near an inch ; 

his lips rough with a great number of little prickles, 
Grew. 

To REMORATE. v. 4. [remoror, Latin.] 
To hinder; to delay. Di. 

REMO RSE. n. J. [remor/us, Latin. ] 


1. Pain of guilt. 

Not that he believed they could be reſtrained 
from that impious act by any remorſe of conſcience, 
or that they had not wickednets enough to deſign 
and execute it. Clarendon. 

2. Tenderneſs; pity ; ſympathetick ſor- 


TOW, 
Many little eſteem of their own lives, yet, for 
remarſe of their wives and children, would - with- 
held. Spenſer. 
Shylock, thou lead'ſt this faſhion of thy malice 
To the laſt hour of act; and then 'tis thought, 
'Thou'lt thew thy mercy and remorſe more ſtrange, 
Than is thy ſtrange apparent cruelty. Shakeſpcare. 
The rogues lighted me into the river, with as 
little remerſe as they would have drowned a bitch's 
blind puppies. Shakeſpeare. 
Curſe on th' unpard'ning prince, whom tears can 
draw 
To no remerſe; who rules by lion's law. 


1. Tender; compaſſionate. 
C Eglamour, think not I flatter, 
Valiant and wiſe, remorſe ful, well afompli'. Sb. | 
Love, that comes too late, . 


To the great ſender turns a ſowre offence. Shakeſp. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and reer ful day 


bg 


Shak ejpeare * 


B | 
|REMO'RSEFUL. adj. [remorſe 1 fat 


Like a remorſcful pardon Nowly carried, | + 


KEM 


Ie ſeems to have had once he fort 
ine fn g 

itiable. * feat of 

Enrylochus ftraj ht kites the 

Of this his Fellowes moſt rem report 


Chaps, 
Remo” SEI. ESS. adj, {from remorſe.) U 
pitying; cruel ;. ſavage. 8 
Where were ye ere when the remorſeleſ;q 
Clos'd o'er the head. of your lov'd Lycidaz? Mi 
O the inexpreſſible horrour that will leize y "ae 
ſinner, when he ſtands arraigned at the bar of ry 
vine juſtice ! when he ſhall ſee his accuſer, h. 
judge, the witneſſes, all his rene ſcleſi advetlacie i 


Sou th" E 3 


REMOTE. adj. [rematns, Latin.] 


1. Diſtant; not immediate. 
In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, it is ng all 
remete and even apparent good that affects us. Lache. 
2. Diſtant; not at hand. 
Their Gon all at once was as the ſound 
Of thunder heard remote. | Min, 
3. Removed far off; placed not near, 
The arch-chymick fo, ſo far from us rant, 
Produces with terreſtrial humour mixed 
Here in the dark ſo many precious things. Nh, 
Remote from men with God he paſs d his c ds, 
Pray r all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure, praie. 
Par, 
In quiet ſhades, content with rural ſports, 
Give me a life, remate from guilty courts. Grams? 


4. Foreign. 


5. Diſtant ; not cloſely connected. 
An unadviſed tranſiſiency from the effect :- te 
remoteſt cauſe. Clarvila. 
Syllogiim ſerves not to furniſh the mind wit! in. 
termediate ideas, that ſhew the connection of * 
ones. Lede. 
6. Alien; not agreeing. 
All chole propoſitions, how remote ſoever from 
reaſon, are ſv ſacred, that men will ſooner part wit; 
their” lives, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt of them. 


Lick RY 
7. Abſtracted. 

Wherever the mind places itſelf by any thoug't, 
either amongſt, or remotc from all bodies, it cas, 
in this uniform idea of _ no where find :ny 
bounds. 1 Lick. 


REMOTELY. av. (from nme Not 


nearly; at a diſtance. 

It is commonly opinioned, that tlie excth wit 
thinly inhabited, at leaſt not remoce/y planted bets: 
the flood. Brirvr. 

Two lines in Mezentius and Lauſus are ind 
remotcly allied to Virgil's ſenſe, but too like ve 
tenderneſs of Ovid. Dry 

How, while the fainting Dutch cy fire, 
And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire, 
In the firſt front amidft a ſlaughter'd pile, 
High on the mound he dy'd. 


REmo'TENESs. =. . [from remote. ] State 
of being remote; diſtance; not neat- 


neſs. 
The joys of heaven are like the ſtars, which 
dy reaſon of our reagterys appear OE Ns 
"Bop 
Titian employed brown and earthly colout: 99a 
the forepart, and has reſerved his greater light rr 
remoteneſſes and the back part of his Hadiespes- Dry. 
If the greateſt part of bodies eſcape our notice ©! 
their remotenqſs, others are no Jeſs conceal:d by the.r 
minuteneſs. Ls. 5 
His obſcurities generally ariſe from the 77/77! 
of the cuſtoms, perſons, and gs he 5 7 05 


F 


12 ION. 2. J. [from remotus, Latin 


The act of removing; 98 ſtate of belag 
removed to diſtance. 
All this ſafety were ee, an and "oy. gelepe ce 
abſence. : Shatep :. 
, Day be a fa. 6 


The ſconſequent fifty t 
cious illation, in ge end, W l Reede) id 


| 4s erept Iavo the boſom of the fra. | en. 
I 


1 — as to conclude from the 3 


e edea⁊ 


R E N 


ant cedent unto the poſition of the conſequent, or 
{om tlie recti of the conſequent t9 the remotien 
of the antecedent. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


b. 

may be removed. SIG; 
be 155 biſhops have their clergy in ſuch ſub- 
that they dare not complain of them; for 


zection 8 ; : c 
x ; eir oben incapacity, and that they are 


$0108 th 


* . © 
what plevieth him. l Epenſer. 
in luch a chapel, ſuch curate is remoreable at the 


Ri MO VAL. . + from remode.] 
1. The act of putting out of any place. 
By which ranzval of one extremity wich an- 
eber, the world, ſeeking to precure a remedy, 
| ath purchaſed a mere exchange of the evil before 
telt. . Hecker. 
2. The act of putting away. 
"Che rern of ſuch a diſeaſe is not to be at- 


a te fleſh is h be taken away by violence. Arburb. 

z. Diſmiſſion from a poſt. 

Ir the 1-2-4] of theſe perſons from their poſts 
as produaed ſuch popular commoetians, the continu- 
nde of them miglit have produced ſomething more 
tatal. ? | Addiſon. 
Whether his removal was cauſed by his own fears 
or other men's artifices, ſuppoſing the throne to be 
vacant, the body of the people was left at liberty to 
chuſe what form of government they pleaſed. So ift 
4. The ſtate of being removed. L424 

The fitting ſtill of a paralytick, whilſt he prefers 
i to a rEHs al, is voluntary. A Locke. 
% REMOVE, v. a. [removeo, Latin; 
remuer, Fr.] | 
1. To put from its place; to take or put 
away. 
Good God remue 
The means that makes us ſtrangers 
Hie remaveth away the ſpeech of the truſty, and 
eaketh away the underſtanding of the aged. 
Fob, xi). 20. 
So would he have removed thee out of the ſtraight 
into a broad place. 
He !onger in this paradiſe to dwell 
Permits not; to remove thee I am come, 
And ſend thee from the garden forth to till 
The ground. | Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
Whether he will remove his contemplation from 
ene idea to another, is many times in his choice. 
Locke. 
You, who fill the bliſsful ſeats above 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 4 
But every monarch be the ſcourge of God, 
if from your thoughts Ulyſſes you remove, 
Who rul'd his ſubjects with a father's love. 
2. To place at a diſtance. 

They are farther removed from a title to be innate, 
and the doubt of their being native impreſſions on 
tle mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral principles 
than the other. Lecte. 
4 REMO VE. v. n. ; 

1. To change place. 


2. Jo go from one place to another. 
4 ſhort exile muſt for ſhow precede ; 
The term expir'd, from Candia they remove, 
And happy each at home enjoys his love. Dryden. 
How oft from pomp and Rate did I remove 
To feed deſpair ? 3 
Reno've. 3. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Change of placde. 
To heare, from out the high-hair'd oake of Jove, 
Counſaile from him, for means to his remove 
To his lov'd country. .... | Chapman. 
2, Suſceptibility of being removed, Not 
in vie, 0 b 03 bl 
42 is early received in any canſiderable ſtrength 
8 impreſs, grows into our tender natures; and 
7 is of difficult renoye. .Glanville's Seepſis. 
„ e Fayoy. of ans to the place of an- 
"Te : en ene e e ee 


Pope. 


Nun va BIE. 2%. [from remove. ] Such 


Hellure of che rector of the mother church. Aytiffe. 


Fob, xxxvi. 16. 


tempted by active remedies, no more than a thorn 


Shakeſpeare. 


therefore removeable at their - biſhop's will, yield | 


. 


Prior. 4 


| | 


REM 

Roſaline, this favour'thoutſhalt car; | 
Hold, take you this, my ſweet, and give me thine,” 
So ſhall Biron' take me tor Roſaline : 
And change your favours too; ſo.thall- your lovgs 
Woo contrary, deceiy'd by theſe removes. Shakeſp. 

4. State of being removed. 

This place fhould be both ſchool and univerſity, 
not nceding a remove to any other houte of ſcholar- 
tip. REY ALli on. 

He that confiders how littie our conſtitution can 
bear a remove into parts of this air, not much 
higher than that we breathe in, will be ſatisfied, 
that the allwiſe archite&t has ſuited our organs, 
and the bodies that are to affect thein, one to an- 
other. Lacke. 

5. Act of moving a cheſman or draught. 

6. Departure; act of going away. 

So look'd Aſtrea, her rcmerre deſigu'd, 

On thoſe diſtreſſed friends ſhe left behind. Muller. 

7. The act of changing place. 

Let him, upon his removes from one place to 
another, procure recommendation to ſome perſon 


of quality reſiding in the place whither he re- 


moreth. f Baccu's Eſſays. 
8. A ſtep in the ſcale of gradation. 

In all the viſible corporeal world, quite down 
fromus, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a con- 
tinued ſeries of things, that In each ce differ 
very little one from the other. Leucke. 

A freeholder is but one reno e from a legiſlator, 
and ought to ſtand up in the defence of choſe laws. 


Addiſon. 
9. A ſmall diſtance. 

The fierceſt contentions of men are between 
creatures equal in nature, and capable, by the 
greateſt diſtinction of circumſtances, of but a very 
ſmall remode one from another. Rogers. 

10. Act of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon 
different feet. 
HFlis horſe wanted two removes, your horſe wanted 
nails. | Swift. 
11. A diſh to be changed while the reſt 
of the courfe remains. 
REmo'VED. particip. adj. | from remove. 
Remote; ſeparate from others. 

Your accent is ſomething finer, than you could 

purchaſe in ſo r:mved a dwelling” Shakeſpeare. 
Removenpness. 2. . [from removed.] 
The ſtate of being removed; remote- 


neſs. 
I have eyes under my ſervice, which look upon 
his remowedneſs. Shakeſpeares 
Remo'veR. mn. . [from remove.] One 


that removes. 

The miſtayer of a merſtone is to blame; but the 
unjuſt judge is the capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defineth amiſs. Bacon. 

Haſty fortune maketh an enterpriſer and remover, 
but the exerciſed fortune maketh the able man. 

: . Bacon. 
To REMO NT. v. #. [remontor, French. ] 


To mount again. : 
Stout Cymon foon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival's head. Dryden. 

The reſt remounts with the aſcending vapours, or 
is waſhed down into rivers, and tranſmitted into 


the ſea. | Mood ⁊vard. 
REM“ NERABLE. adj, | from remune- 
rate.] Rewardable. 


To REMU'NERATE. v. a. [remunero, 
Latin; remwzerer, French.] To reward; 
to repay; to requite; to recompenſe. 

Is ſhe not then beholden to the man, 
That brought her for this high good turn ſo far? 
Ves; and will nobly remunerate. Shakeſpeare. 
Money the king thought not fit to demand, be- 
cauſe he had received ſatisfaction in matters of ſo 


+ 


great importance; and becauſe he couid not remu- | | 


nerate them with any general pardon, being pre- 
+ "vented therein by the coronation pardon. Bacon. 


In another parable he teprefents the great conde- | 


REN 
fcenſions, wherewith'the Lord ſhall renn rate the 
faithful ſervant. | 1 e. 
REMUNERATION. 2. . [remuneration, 

French; remuneratio, Latin. Reward; 
requital ; recompenſe; repayment. 
hear this ſignificant to the country maid,” Ja- 
quenetta ; there is remuneration ; for the beſt ward 
of mine honour is rewarding my dependants. ak. 

He begets a ſecurity of himſelf, and a careleſs 
eye on the laſt remunerations. Brown's V. Errours. 

A collation is a donation of ſome vacant benetice 
in the church, eſpecially when ſuch donation is 
trecly boſtoued without any proſpect of an evil re- 
ncratiau. Aylye. 

REMU'NERATIVE. adj. [from remunerate.] 
Exerciſed in giving rewards. 

The knowledge of particular actions ſeems re- 
quiſite to the attainment of that great end of God, 
in the manifeſtation of his punitive and remurerative 
Juſtice. 1 Boyle. 

To REMU"RMUR. v. a. [re and murmur. }] 
To utter back in murmurs ; to repeat 
in low hoarſe ſounds. 2 

Her fate is whifper'd by the gentle breeze, 

And told in fighs to all the trembling trees ; 
The trembling trees, in cv'ry plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the ſilver flood. Peper. 

To REMURMUR. v. . [remurmuro, Lat.] 
To murmur back; to echo a low hoarſe 
ſound. | 8 

Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air; 
The realms of Mars remurmur'ed all around, 

And echoes to the Athenian ſhores rebound. Dryd, 

His untimely fate, th' Angitian woods 
In fighs remurmur d to the Fucine floods. Drydev. 


Re"xNaRD. z. J. [renard, a fox, French. ] 

The name of a fox in fable. 

Before the break of day, 

Renard through the hedge had made his way- Dryd. 

RExXA'SCENT. adj. Lrenaſcens, Lat.] Pro- 
duced again; rifing again into being. 
RExna"SCIBLE. adj. | renaſcor, Latin.] 
Poſſible to be produced again, 
To RENA'VIGATE. v. a. [re and navi - 
gate.] To ſail again. Ts 
REN COUNTER. n. J. | rencontre, French.) 
1. Claſn; colliſion. 1 
You may as well expect two bowls ſhould grow 
ſenſible by rubbing, as that the rencounter: of any 
bodies ſhould awaken them into perception. Collier. 
2. Perſonal oppoſition. - 
Virgil's friends thought fit to alter a line in Ve» 
nus's ſpeech, that has a relation to the rencounter. 
Addiſon. 
So when the trumpet ſounding gives the ſign, 
he juſtling chiefs in rude rencounter join: 

So meet, and ſo renew the dextrous fight; 

Their clattering arms with the fierce ſhock reſound. 
Granville. 
3. Looſe or caſual engagement. 

The confederates ſhould turn to their advantage 
their apparent odds in men and horſe; and by that 
means out- number the enemy in all rencounters and 
engagements. Addifon, 

4. Sudden combat without premeditation.” 
To REnNCou'NTER. v. n. [rencontrer, Fr.] 
1. Toclaſh; to collide. Ls 
2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 
3. To ſkirmiſh with another. a 
4. To fight hand to hand. 


To REND. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. rent. 
[penvan, Saxon.] To tear with vio- 


2 


lence ;. to lacerate. | ; 

Will you hence 7 
Before the tag return, whoſe rage doth rend ö 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 
What they ate uſed to bear ? 
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8. To afford; to give to be uſed. 
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. He, rent a lion as be would have rent a kid, and 


he had nothing in his. hang. Judges, xiv. 4. 


J will net rend away all the kingdom, but give 
1 Kings, xi. 13. 


one tribe to thy ſn . 

By the thund rer ſtroke it from the root is rext, 
So ſure the blows, which from high heaven are ſent. 
de TUG bange, 2889) n 262505, ey. 
What you command me to relate, - - | © 


4; % 
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Renews the fat remembrance of our fate, 5 


An empire from its old foundations rent. Dryden. 
Look round to ſee 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree: 
en rend it fl. Dryden's Æ neiv. 
I it not as much reaſon to ſay, when any mo- 
narchy was ſhattered to pieces, and divided amongſt 
revolted ſubjects, that God was careful to preſerve 


monarchical power, by rending a ſettled empire | 


into a.multitude of little governments? Locte. 
When its way th' impetuous paſſion found, 
I rend my treſſes, and my breaſt I wound. Popc. 
RENDER. 2. . from rend.] One that 
rends; a tearer. : 
7 REmPeER. v. a. [rendre, French. ] 
1. To return; to pay back. | 
They that render evil for good are adverſaries. 
| Pjulm xxxviii. 
Will ye render me a recompenſe? Joel, iii. 4. 
Let him look into the future ſtate of bliſs or 
miſery, and ſee there God, the righteous judge, 
ready to render every man according to his deeds. 
8 | Tocte. 


2. To reſtore; to give back: commonly 


with the adverb back. 

Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 

And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port; 

Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 

And render back their cargo to the main. Addiſon. 
3. To give upon demand. 

. * The ſh d is wiſer in his own conceit, than 
ſeven men that can render a reaſon. Proverbs. 
Saint Anguſtine renters another reaſon, for 
which the apoſtles obſerved ſome legal rites and ce- 
remonies for a time. White. 

4. To inveſt with qualities; to make. 
Becauſe the nature of man carries him out to 
action, it is no wonder if the ſame nature renders 
him ſolicitous about the iſſue.” South's Sermons. 


Love 
Can anſwer love, and render bliſs ſecure. | Thomſen. 
575 To repreſent >" to exhibit. 
I heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother, 
And he did render him the moſt unnatural 
That liv'd *'mongft men. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To tranſlate. 
Render it in the Engliſh a circle; but tis more 
. .traly rendered a ſphere. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
© "He has a clearer idea of ſtrigil and ſiſtrum, a 
. .curry-comb and cymbal, which are the Engliſh 
nanies dictionaries render them by. Locle. 
Nie uſes a prudent diſſimulation; the word we 
may almoſt literally render maiter of a great pre- 
fence of mind, Become. 
To ſurrender; to yield; to give up. 
1 will call him to fo ſtrict account, 
That he ſhall render every glory up, 
Or 1 will tear the teck ning from his heart. Shak. 
My rend ring my perſon to them, may engage 
their affections to me. King Cbarles. 
One, with whom he uſed to adviſe, propoſed to 
him to render himſelf upon conditions to the earl of 
EET SEOS trop. 3h. Clarendon. 
Would he render up Hermione, A 
And keep Aſtyanax, I ſhould be bleſt! A. Philips. 


* Logick renders its daily ſervice to wiſdem and 
— ET. as. Waits. 
REN DER. =. /. [from the verb.] Sur- 
3 1 
render. E e 27 ban bed od! 14-6 [HH 
Newnefs | + EET 
Of Cloten's death, we being not known, nor muſter d 
Among the bands, may drize.us to a tender. Shake 


{To Rene'ce. v. a. [renego, Latin; re- 


| 


cuſſion, a trepidation wrought in the minute parts, 


REN. 


2. A fign_that draws men together. 


the rerdezwous of cracked brains, that wear their 


3. Place appointed for aſſembl y 
A commander of many thips ſhould rather keep 


for the atiendance of meeting them again at the 
next rende vous would conſume time and victual. 
Raleigb's Apology. 


together to a rende v at Marlborough. Clarendon. 

This was the general rendezwous which they 

all got to, and, mingling more and more with that 

oily liquor, they ſucked it all up. Burnet. 

To Renpezvouis.:v. . from the noun.] 
To meet at a place appointed. 

REN DIT ION. 2. J. [from render.] Sur- 
rendering; the act of yielding. 
RENEGADE. n. . [renegado, Spaniſh 

REN ECA DO. I renegat, Fr.] 
1. One that apoſtatiſes from the faith ; an 
apoſtate. | 
There lived a French renegado in the ſame place, 
where the Caine! his wife were kept priſoners. 
. FM Addi le 
2. One who deſerts to the enemy; a re- 
volter. | CER ORE OE 
Some ſtraggling ſoldiers might prove renegadoes, 
but they would not revolt in troops. Decay of Piety. 
If the Roman government ſubſiſted now, they 
would have had renegade ſeamen' and ſhipwrights 
enough. | Arbutbnot. 


nier, French.] To diſown. 

His captain's heart, | 
Which, in the ſcuffles of great fights, hath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt, reneges all temper. Sh. 

Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion, 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their maſters. Shakeſp. 
The deſign of this war is to make me renege my 
conſcience and thy truth. King Charles. 
To RENE W. v. a. [re and new; renovo, 
Latin. ] | 7 5 
1. To renovate; to reſtore to the former 
... Nen zu, t 03 18 
In ſuch a night  - 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs, _ 
That did renew old ZEſon. Shakeſpeare. 
| Let us go to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom 
there. 795 690 C 
Ihe eagle caſts its vill, but renews his age. 
| ES oe 815 34 8. 
NReneav'd to life, that ſhe might daily die, 
I daily doom'd to follow. CARE Dryden. 
2. To repeat; to put again in act. 
F Thy famous grand father 
Doth live again in thee; long may'ſt thou live, 
To bear his image, and renezv his glories ! Shake/p. 
The body peicuſſed hath, by reaſon: of the per- 


and ſo renetveth the percuſſion af the air. 
; The bearded corn enſu'd 
From earth unaſk'd, nor was that earth renew'd, 


Bacon. 


9 Dryden. 


form to new life. 5 


Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, 


GY 


REenDtzvou's. 2. /. [rendez wous, Fr.] 
5 


| in F207 { aryvyaozon] en 4.19at. ai l 
1. Aſſembly; meeting appointed. ** © }J* 
"The philoſophers: ftonie and! a holy war are but 


Feather in their head inſtead of their hat. Bacon. | 


his fleet together than have it ſevered far aſunder; | 


T he king appointed his whole army to be drawn 


j . ſenſe of pain. 10 


— 
* 


REN: 
The old cuſtom upon many eſtate ; a 
f leaſes of Hves, 3 D No 
RENE WAL. 1. J. {from renew. Rig 
of been reno vation. 
It behoved the deity, perſiſting in the purdaß 3 
mercy to mankind, to renew that revelatien fr o 
time to time, and to rectify abuſes, with fi. . 
thority for the renewal and reRtificati 
vpn evidence of the truth of wha 
9 2 F;rh.., 
RE“TNITEN CY. 2. . {from renitent,] 1 
refiſtance in ſolid bodies, when they 
preſs upon, or are impelled one againg 
another, or the reſiſtance that à bod 
rakes on account of weight, Quin: 
RE'NITENT. adj. [reniters, Lain. 
Acting againſt any impulſe by elagic; 
power. —- | 
By an inflation of the muſcles, they become ff. 
and yet renitent, like ſo many pillows ditt, 
the force of the prefſure, and ſo taking any 


, R 9 
Re'nxeT. . /. See Runnwer, * 
A putredinous ferment coagulates all hum) 
as milk with rennet is turned. Floyer on the Hau-. 
Re NET. | 2. /. [properly reinette, 2 
RENE"TiNG. { little queen.] A kind of 
apple. | 
A golden rennet is a very pleaſant and fiir fut, 
of a yellow fluſh, and the beſt of bearers for all ſir 
of ſoil ; of which. there are two ſorts, the large ſet 
and the ſmall, | Mortimer. 
Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and rennetirgi, are 
of a ſyrupy tenacious nature. Mortimer: Hiftardry, 
To RENOVATE. v. a. [renovo, Latin. ] 
To renew; to reſtore to the firſt Rate, 
All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtleſs eye | 
In ruin ſeen. Themfr's Win, 
REnova'TiON. 2. J. [renation, Fr, 
renovatio, Latin.) Renewal; the ac 
of renewing; the ſtate of being renewed, 
Sound continueth ſome ſmall time, which is a 
rencvaticn, and not a continuance ; for the body 
percuſſed hath a trepidation wrought in the mi- 
nute parts, and ſo reneweth the percuſſion ct tic 
Alx. E11 a 
I The kings entered into ſpeech of renewirg the 
treaty ; the king ſaying, that though king Thi 
. perſon were the ſame, yet his fortunes we'c raiſed; 
in which caſe a renovation of treaty was uſed · Eu. 
4 „Io ſecond life | 
' Wak'd in the renovation of the juſt, 
* Reſigns him up, with heav'n and earth _ 
To RENOU'NCE. v. 4. [renoncer, Fr. 
; renuncio, Latin] 
1. To diſown ;. to abnegate. 
Prom Thebes my birth I own ; and no diſgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race 
| Fe Dryden, 


* 
+ 


ſuch au. 
d was erg. 


— 


2. To quit upon oath. - 6 
This world I do yenounce; and in your fights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off. S. 
Pride and paſſion, and the opinions of the world, 
muſt not be our counſellors; for we renounced them 
at our baptiſm. Keule 
To RENO“ N CE. . n. To declare renun- 
cCiation. The following paſſage 5 1 
mere Galliciſm : renoncer à mon ſalg. 
On this firm principle I ever ſtood; 
He of my ſons, who fails to make it good, 
By one rebellious! act renoxnces to m) blood. Pd. 
RENOU“NCEMEN T.. . from rengunce 
Act of renouncing ; -rennnctation. 
I hold you as a'thingenſkied and fainted; 10 
Buy your renountement, an immortal ſpirit. Shah2ys 
RENGQWN. v. , [renomm#e, Fre nch.) 


Fame; celebriryz Pratt widely pres, 


Bacon's Natural Hiſt. | 


Preſent 
70 RE N 
1. To h 
When 
oſten to 
it the 0 


2. Toſi 


REN: 


ji ſo often I have heard FENG WNs 
'Tis of more renown. [1 " Watlo 1 
To make a river, than to build a towns er. 


Nor envy W 
Thy great rene on nor 5 ge thy victory. Dryden: 


„ Keno WN. . 4. [renommer, Fr. OD: 


the noun.] To make famous. - 
Let us ſatisfy our eyes 
wich the memorials and the things of fame, 
That do renoTon this city. | 
Soft elocution does thy Kyle Fenowns : 
Gentle or ſharp according to thy choice, 5 
ro laugh at follies or to laſh at vice. 707 en. 
In ſolemn ſilence ſtand 
Stern tyrants, \ whom their cruelties renozon, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown. 
A bard, whom pilfer'd paſtorals reroWwnse 


REVO NED. /arlicip. adj. [from renown. 
Famous; celebrated; eminent; famed, 


Theſe were the renzwwed of the congregation, 
of the tribes, heads of thouſands. Numbers. 


Pope. 


| princes 


That 
Ending Petrarch's tomb without any inſcription, 


wrote one himſelf; ſayings ſhame it was, that he 


death, ſhould twelve years want an epitaph. Peacham. 
The reſt were long to tell, though far renogun d. 
Milton. 
Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 
The chief and moſt renn d Ravenna nail; 
Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts. Dry. 
Iva, | 
An iſle rerowwn'd for ficel and unexhauſted : mines. 
Dryden. 


Jaceration. 


moſt ancient and pureſt churches which lived before 
them. | White. 
Thou viper 

Haſt cancel!'d kindred, made a rent in nature, ; 
And through her holy bowels gnaw'd thy way, 

Through thy own blood to empire. Dryden. 
He who ſees this vaſt rent in fo high a rock, 

how the convex parts of one fide exactly tally with 

the concave of the other, muſt be ſatisfied, that it 
was the effect of an earthquake. ' Add on. 


To REX T. v. a. {rather to rend.] 8 
tear; to lacerate. hy 

A time to rent, and a time to ſew. Feclus, i iii. 7. 

To RexT., v. 2. [now written rant. 


ing fellows, for a noiſy bully, 


He ventur'd to diſmiſs his 225 


And give the deſperateſt attack 
To dan ser fill behind its back. 


x 

RENT. 2. J. [renta, French. 12 125 

1. Revenue ; annual: payment. 169 
idol ceremony, 

What are thy rents? what are thy comings in? 


bought an annual rent or two, 
And live Juſt as you ſee I do. Pepe. 
other. 
Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant ferds 
On precious fruits, 2 pays his 87770 in weeds. 

25 Waller. 

Folks in muduwall tenement, | 
Preſent a peppercorn for. rent. 
7 RE x . V. a. [renter, French. j' 
1. To hold by paying rent. 5 
A2 hen a ſervant is called: before bis maker: it is 
en to know, whether he: paſſed by ſuch a ground, 
i the old mA wha rental, i good health. 


Prur. 


TOME: 


2, To de 19.4 tet, 


4 argos 197 gn 


OY 
1 


| Shakeſprares | 


This council made a fehifm and. rent has: the | 


Re” hah, a9; wang ] That may 


She 2 
er to this famous duke of Milan, © . 
a 8 


y TE: g 


thrice renctuned and learned French king, 


who ſung his miſtreſs's praiſe ſeven years before her | 


RExr. 2. . [from rend.] A break; a | 


To roar; to bluſter: we ſtill ſay, a tear- | 


That par tings wont to rent and SN | 2 


Hadi ras. | 


0 ceremony ſhew-me but thy worth! Shakeſpeare. | 


1 


Fo 3 Reſort ; 


Audiſa Hletater. | | 


|| repairs to the daily decays of our waſting bodies. 


640 | go to; to betake himſelf. 
2 Money paid for any thing held of an- x 


| 


. 


| That had been bruſht with the enraged aire. Chop. 


— —— — 


REP 


; be rent 


RE N TAL. , 1 5 [from , rent. 135 Schedule 
or account of I« 1 — 2 8 
REIN TER. . /. from rent. He that 
holds by paying rent. 
I be eſtate will not be let for one penny more or 
leſs to the renter, emongt whomſoever the rent he 
pays be divided. Locke. 
Renve” RSED. adj.” "IO French. } 
. Overturned, Sfen/er. 
i TION., renunciatio, 


from renuncio, Lavin, * 'T TH act of re- 
nouncing. 

He that loves riches, can hardly de the doc. 
trine of poverty and renunciation of the world. Taylor. 

To REORDALN. v. a. [reordiner, Fr. 
re and ordain.] To ordain again, on 
' ſuppoſition of ſome defect in the com- 
miſſion granted to a miniſter. 
ROAD INATION. 2. J. [from reordain.] 
Repetition of ordination. 

He proceeded in his miniſtry without expecting 
any new miſſion, and never thought himſelf obliged 
to a reor dination. Atterbury. 

To REePa'CIFY., v. 4. [re and pacify.] 
To pacify again. 

Henry, who next commands the ſtate, 
| Seeks to repacify the people's hate. 

Rerai'd. part. of repay. 

To REPAIR. v. a. [reparo, Latin; re- 
parer, French. ] 

1. To reſtore after injury or dilapidation. 
Let the prieſts repair the breaches of the houſe. 

2 Kings. 

The fines impoſed were the more repined againſt, 

| becauſe they were affigned to the rebuilding and 

| repairing of St. Paul's' church. Clarendon. 

© Heav'n-ſoon repair d her mural breach. Milton. 

2. To amend any injury by an equivalent. 

He juſtly hath driv'n out his rebel foes 
To deepeſt hell; and, to repair their loſs, 

Created this new happy race of men. Mi lien. 

To fill up anew, by ſomething put in 

the Place of what is loſt. 

4 0 To be reveng' d, 

And to repair his numbers thus impair'd. 2 len. 

Reyai'n. 2. /. [from the verb.] Repa- 
ration; ſupply of loſs ; reſtoration after 
dilapidation. | 

Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 

; Ev'nin the inſtant of repair and health, 

The fit is ſtrongeſt. Shakeſpeare's K. ing Lear. 
He caſt i in his mind for the repair of the cathedral 

church, Fell. 

Temperance, in all methods of curing the gout, 

is a regular and ſimple diet, proportioning the daily 


Daniel. 


| Temple's Miſcellanies. 
All automata need a frequent repair of new 
ſtrength, the cauſes whence their motion does pro- 
ceed being ſubject to fail. | Wilkins. 
'To REParR. v. n. [repairer, Fr.] To 


May all to Athens back again repair. Shakeſp. 
Depart from hence in peace, 
Search the wide world, and where you pleaſe repair. 
Dryden. 
"Tis fix'd; th' irrevocable doom of Jove : 
Haſte then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air, YES 
Go mount the winds, and to the ſhades repair, Pope. 
*RrPal'n. . /. [repaire, Fr. from the verb.] 
abode. 
He ſaw Ulyies ; ; at his ſhips repaire, 


So ſcapes th inſulti ting fire bis narrow jail, 

And, makes ſmall outlets into open air; 225 
There the fierce winds his tender force aſfall, 

And beat him do fmdeard te _ Grit Rf air. 1 | 


—— — 


* 


* 


ub 


2. AA of betakin Fo any whither. 
The kin Tear 4 

0 24 woe and for [Preſervation of the ptace;* 

Qlatmltlan. 


| ReparkEn, NE {rom repair, ] Amend- 


er; reſtorer.. 


teaches, gives him eyes ; and it iS a glorious, rhing 
to e dern: che ain, of a decayed intellect. 
* Sautb's Ser nung: 
0 ſacred reſt! 6 


0 peace of mind | repairer of decays 
: Whoſe, balras renew the limbs to labours of the r 


Reypa'xnovs. adj. [repandus, Latin.) 
Bent upwards. 


Though they be drawn repandens or 3 
crooked in one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth 
Arion is concavouſly inverted, and hath its fpine 
depreſſed i in another. Breton. 
CE PARABLE., adj. [refarable, French; 

; reparabilis, Latin.] Capable of being 
amended, retrieved, 
ſomething equivalent. 

The parts in man's body eafily reparable, as 
ſpirits, blood, and fleſh, die in the embracement of 
the parts hardly reparable, as bones, nerves, and 
membranes. Bacon. 

When its ſpirit is drawn from wine, it will not 
by the re-union of its conſtituent liquors, be re- 
duced to its priſtine nature; becauſe the work- 
manſhip of nature, in the diſpoſition of the parts, 


bare appoſition of thoſe divided parts to each other. 
Boyle. 

An adulterous perſon i is tied to reſtitution of the 
injury, ſo far as is reparable, and can be made to 
the wronged perſon; to make proviſion for the 
children begotten in unlawful embraces» - Taylcr. 


RE"PARABLY. adv. [from rearable.] In 
a manner capable of remedy, by reſto- 
ration, amendment, - or ſapply. 


RPARATION. 2. J. [ reparation, French; 
To "ory from reparo, Latin. ] 
The act of repairing ; inſtauration. 
Antonius Philoſophus took care of the repara- 
tien of the highways. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. Supply of what is waſted. 

When the organs of ſenſe want their due repoſe 
and neceſſary reparations, the ſoul exerts herſelf in 
her ſeveral faculties, Aadiſer. 

In this moveable body, the fluid and folid parts 
muſt be conſumed; and both demand a conſtant 
rear ation. l 

3. Recompenſe for any injury; amends. 

The king ſhould be able, when he had cleared 
himſelf, to make him reparation. Bacon. 

I am ſenſible of the. ſcandal I have giv en by my 
looſe writings, and make what Hara ion I: am Able. 

Dryden. 
Ripa RaATIVE. 2. . [from repair.] What- 
ever makes:amends for loſs or injury. 

New preparatives were in hand, and partly re- 
paratives of the former beaten at ſea, Hletion. 

Suits are unlawfully entered, when they are vin- 
dictive, not reparatice; and begun only for re- 
venge, not for reparation of damages. Kettlewuell. 


Rx PARTEE. 7. Se [feparoies = rene. ] 
Smart reply: ; 


The fools overflowed with ſmart * wy 
were only dittinguiſhed from the intended wits, by 


15 


*s ww 4 


being called coxcombs. Dqdex. 
Cupid was as bad as he | * 
Hear but the voungſter's repartee. Prior. 
To REPARTEE v. 2. To make ſmart 
replies. 977 man] Nn 454 33 
High fohts the had, and wit at will, 
And 1o her tongue lay ſeidum 1 
For ia al vits;: ho but 1 1 αç 230 
To acguey or to e bea, et ged „, Huf. 
LS t „ 31 18 


« 


)clamation for their „r, | 


He. that governs well, leads the blind, but be 2 


Dry den. : 


or ſupplied . by | 


was too elaborate to be imitable, or reparable by the 


* Arbuthnots + 
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REP 


To REPa'ss. v. a:/[repaſſer, Fr.] To paſs | 


again; to paſs or travel back. 
Well we have paſs'd, and now repaſs'd the ſeas, 
And brought detir's help. Shatkeſprare's Henry VI. 
We ſhall find ſmall reaſon to think, that Abra- 
"Ham paſſed and rep2ſſed thoſe ways more often 
"than he was enforced fo to do, if we conſider tha: 
be had no other comforter in this weariſome jour- 
* ney, than the ſtrength of his faith in God. Raleigh. 
If his foul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
*Homeward with pfous ſpeed repajs the main, 
To the pale ſhade tunercal rites ordain. Pere. 
To REA SsS. v. . To go back in a road. 
Fe girdles bind the ſkies, the torrid zone 
Glos with the paſſing and repaſſing ſun. Dryden. 
Reya'sT. . J. [repas, French; re and 
paſtus, Latin. 1 
1. A meal; act of taking food. 
From dance to ſweet repaſt they turn 
Deſirous; all in circles as they ſtood, 
Tables are ſet. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
What neat rpaſt fhall feaſt us, light and choice, 
Of Attick. taſte, with wine. Milton. 
Steep, that is thy beſt cp, 
Yet of death it bears a taſte, 
And both are the fame thing at laſt. a 
The day | 
Had ſummon'd him to due repoſt at noon. Dryden. 
Keep regular hours for repaſt and fleep. Arbuthact. 
2. Food; victuals. ; 
Go, and get me ſome ropaſ? ; 
I care not what, ſo it be wholeſome food. Shakeſp. 
To Repa'sT. v. a. [refaiftre, French; 
from the noun.] To feed; to feaſt. 
To his good friends I ll ope my arm, 
And, like the kind life-rend'ring pelican, 
Repoſt them with my blood. Shakeſpeare. 
Reya'STURE. 3. J [re and paſture.] En- 
tertainment. Not in uſe. 
He from forage will incline to play; 
But if thou ſtrive, poor ſoul, what art thou then? 
Food for his rage, rep.aſture for his den. Shakefp. 


To REPAY. v. a. [repayer, French; re 

and pay. : ; 

1. To pay back in return, in requital, or 

in revenge. 

According to their deeds he will repay recompenſe 
to his enemies; to the iſlands he will ray recom- 
penſe. N 3 Tfaieh, lix. 18. 

2. To recompenſe. 

ä . He clad | 
Their nakedneſs with ſt ins of beaſts ; or Main, 
Or as the ſnake with youthful coat repaid. Milton. 


3. To compenſate. 


The falſe honour, which he had ſo long enjoyed, 
was plentifully raid in contempt. Bacon. 
4. To requite either good or ill. ESP 
The pooreſt ſervice is repaid with thanks. Shak. 
Fat ring heavn repaid my glorious toils 
With a ſack'd palace and barbarick ſpoils. 

F have fought well for Perſia, and repaid 

The benefit of birth with honeſt ſervice. Rue. 
5. To reimburſe with what is owed. 

If you repay me not on ſuch a day, | 
Such ſums as are expreſs'd in the condition, a 
Let the forfeit be an equal pound of your fair fleſh. 

| : 3+ Shakeſpeare. 
RI PAYMENT. . . from repay.] 
1. The act of repay ing. 
2. The thing repaid. „ 
The centeſima uſura it was not lawful to ex- 
cecd; and what was paid over it, was reckoned as 
a ment of part of the principal. Arbutbnot. 
To REPEAL. v. a. [rappeller, French.) 
1. To recall. Out of uſe. | | 
I will repea/ thee, or be well aſſur d, 
Adventure to be baniſhed myſelf --- Shakeſpeare. | 


I here forget all former griefs ; 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. Sbaleſp | 


Pope. 


"TD 
7 


2. To abrogate; to revoke. 


— 
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repealcd, and diſputed againtt by the authors them- 
ſelves. Her Preface. 
w Adam ſoon repeal'd 
The doubts that in his heart aroſe. Milton. 
Statutes are filently repealed, when the reaſon 
ceaſes for which they were enacted. Di den. 
RETEA“L. . J. [from the verb.] 
1. Recall from exile. Not in ule. 
| If the time thruſt forth - 
A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend. 
Oer the vaſt world to ſeek a ſingle man. Shakeſp. 
2. Revocation ; abrogation. 
The king being advertiſed, that the over-large 
grants of lands and liberties made the lords fo in- 
ſolent, did abſolutely reſume all ſuch grants; but 
the earl of Deſmond above all found himſelf griev- 
ed with this reſumption or repeal of liberties, and 
declared his diſlike. Davies en Ireland. 
If the preſbyterians ſhould obtain their ends, 1 
could not be ſorry to find them miſtaken in the 
point which they have moſt at heart, by the repea/ 
of the teſt; 1 mean the benefit of employments. 


- Seoift. 
To REPEA'T. v. a. [refeto, Latin; re- 
peter, French. ] | 


1. To iterate ; to uſe again; to do again. 
He, though his power | | 
Creation could repeat, yet would be loth | 
Us to aboliſh. Milton. 
Where ſudden alterations are not neceſſary, the 
ſame effect may be obtained by the repcated force 
of diet with more ſafety to the body. Arbuthniule 
2. To ſpeak again. 
Therpſalms, for the excellency of their uſe, de- 
ſerve to be oftner rcpeared 5 but that their multi- 


2 * 


tude permitteth not any oftner repetition. Heycker. 
3. To try again. 

Neglecting Creiiſa's life for his own, 

Refears the danger of the burning town. Maller. 


Beyond this place you can have no retreat, 
Stay here, and I the danger will repeats Dryden. 
4. To recite; to rehearſe. | | 
Theſe evils thou repcar'ſt upan thyſelf, 
Have baniſh'd me from Scotland. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou their natures know'ſt, and gav'ſt them 
names, 
Needleſs to thee repeated. Ni. ton. 
He repeated ſome lines of Virgil, ſuitable to the 
occaſion. MWaller's Life. 
Reyea"TepLY. adv. [from repeated. 
Over and over; more than once. 
And are not theſe vices, which lead into dam - 
nation, repeatedly, and moit forcibly cautioned 
againſt ? Stephens. 
REeyEa'TER. 2. . [from repeat. 
1. One that repeats; one that recites. 
2. A watch that ſtrikes the hours at will, 
by compreſſion of a ſpring. 
To REPET.. v. a. [refello, Latin.] 
1. To drive back any thing, 7 
Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weaknefs in 
ſtrik ing only, but alſo in repelling their ftrokes with 


whom he contendeth. Hooker. 
With hills of ſtain on ev'ry fide, 
_ Hippomedon repelPd the hoſtile tide. Pope. 


2. 'To drive back an aſſailant. 


Milton. 
Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, VEN 
Protect the Latians in luxurious eaſe. Dryden. 
Your foes are futh, as they, not you, have made, 
And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dryden. 
ToRevee't. v. n. | 
1. To act with force contrary to force im- 
o . 
From the ſame repelling power it ſeems to be, 
that flies walk upon the water without wettin 
their feet. Theo £40 n Newton. 
2. In phyſick, to-repel in medicine, is to 


Laws, that have been approved, may be again 


Stand faſt; and all temptation to tranſgreſs repel. | 


R E P 4 
f e 
particular part, as would raiſe 
tumaur. 1 5 nn, 4 0 
4 1 : t 
REPE LL ENT. u. F 2 [ repellen;, Lat] 
application that has a repelling pos. 
In the cure of an eryſipelas, whit de 
abounds with bilious humours, there i; = 
ting of repellents, and by diſcuti . 
thei? an encrer: 


, ; WW. 
ReEyE LLER. #. . [from repel.]-"Q,. 
that repels. 8 


To REPE N T. v. n. Lregenlir, French 
1. To think on any thing pat uit 
row. - | 1855 
Nor had I any reſervations in my 6, c.. 
when I paſſed that bill ; nor rene, af 
Kine C 


ever nen, 


lt int 2 


Upon any deviation from virtue, 
creature fo deviating, ſhould condemn, repgs..... 
and be ſorry for every ſuch deviation ; hat i». 
pent of it. | 7-04 
I FPirſt the relents nee 

With pity, of that pity then rent. 7.4. 

Still you may prove the terror of your fre. . 
Teach traitors to repent of faithlel; leagues, by 
; f A. PI. 5 
2. To expreſs ſorrow for ſomething pat. 


Poor Enobarbus did before thy face 9 Kas. 


3. To change the mind from ſome painf,! 
motive. 
God led them not through the land of: 
Philiſtines, left peradventure the people rn U 
| they ſee war, and they return. Exodus, xiii, i. 
4. To have ſuch forrow for tin, as pro. 
duces amendment of life. 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas. 
+ 47-31 N Maꝛtibeco, xii, 41, 
I will clear their ſenſes dark 
What may ſuffice, and ſoften tony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. ., 


To RkErENT. wv. a. 


1. To remember with ſorrow. 

If Deſdemona will return me my jewels, I «i 
give over my ſuit, and repent my unlawful old. 
tation. 9 Sbake(pear., 

2. To remember with pious ſorrow. 
Thou, like a contrite penitent 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, doſt repent 
| Theſe vanities and giddineffes, lo 
I ſhut my chamber-door ; come, let us go. Dev. 
His late follies he would late repent. Dry, 
3. [Se repentir, French.) It is uſed wit 
the reciprocal prenoun. 
I repent me that the duke is ſlain. Shoteſprore 

No man repented bim of his wickedneſs; fiy- 
ing, what have I done? cremiab, vill. b. 

Judas, when he ſaw that he was condemned, be 
pented bimſelf. . Matthew, xx. . 

My father has repented bim ere now, 

Or will repens him, when he finds me dead. Dryd.t 
= Each age ſinn'd on; 
Till God arofe, and great in anger ſaid, | 
Lo! it repenteth me that man was made. Prix, 


ReyE'xTANCE. #. J. [repentance, Fr. 
from repent. ] 


* 
1. Sorrow for any thing paſt. 
The firſt Rep towards a woman's humility, ſem? 
to require a repentance of her education. Las 
2. Sorrow for fin, ſuch as produces nes. 


neſs of life ; penitence, | 
14 Repentance ſo altereth a man through the mere 
of God, be he ncyer ſo deſiled, that it maketh him 
pure. Whitgifts 
Who by repentance is not ſatisfied, ; 
Is nor of heav'n nor earth; for theſe are pleaſed; 
By penitence th' Eternal's wrath's appeas d. $1 2 
Nepentance is a change of mind, or a cone 10 
; from ſin co Go: not ſome one bare act of po 
| but a laſting durable Rate of new life, which 1s 


Hammond. 
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called cegeneratioun . 


| 
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en a fluid to any | 
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kould accept of a general repentance for unknown 
fins, tew or none At a 
I dis is a confidence, 


p d 
for wren wet gwen ſe hinifelf a 
a future repentances who oak egy carte 5 7 5. 


e Wy ot 
futurity adj. repentant, French; 


of all the moſt irrational ; 


Rrrk NTANT- 
from repent. 
1. Sorrowtul for 5 paſt. 
1 ful for ſin. : 
2. Sorrow ful! he 2 Gn 
ric they, in lowlieſt plight, repentart ſtood. 
Thus they, in lo 7 g _ 
ſin 
Fxpteſſing ſorrow for . 
ä 2 7 I RE interr'd this noble king, 
4 wet his grave with my repertant tears, 
ant with all expedient duty ſce you. Shakeſpeare. 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heav'n hath blown its ſpirtt out 7 
J Brcw'd repentant aſhes on its head. Shakeſp. 
Relentleſs walls! whoſe darkſome round contains 
Reper.tirmt ſighs and voluntary pains. Pope. 
= Rrrrorrk. v. a. [re and people; re- 


teapler, French] To ſtock with people 


anew. 


* 
21 


food and the repoopling of the world, muſt be freſh 
in memory for about eight hundred years; eſpe- 
cially confidering, that the peopling of the world was 
or dual. Hule's Origin of Mankind. 
7, REPERCU'SS. v. a. [repercutio, re- 
pereuſſus, Latin.] To beat back - to 
drive back; to rebound. Not in uſe. 
Air in ovens, though it doth boil-and dilate it- 
{1f, and is reperciſſed, yet it is without noiſe. Bacon. 
ReyeRCUSSION. #. J. | from repercuſs; 
refercuſio, Latin; repercuſſion, French. ] 
The act of driving back; rebound. 
In echoes, there is no new eliſion, but a reper- 
: Bacon. 


(6% n. 
By repercuſſian beams ingender fire, 
daes by reflection ſhapes beget; 
And a new voice is made by it. Cooley. 
They various ways recoil, and ſwiftly flow 
By mutual repercuſſions to and fro. 


ReyERCU'SSIVE, adj. [repercufſif, Fr, | 


cauſing a rebound. | 
And repercufſive rocks renew'd the ſound. Pati iſ. 
2. Repellent. | 
Bud is ſtanched by aſtringent and repercuſſive 
medicines. | Bacon. 
Lefluxions, if you apply a ſtrong repercuſſive to 
ile place affected, and do not take away the cauſe, 
v.!1 ſhift to another place. | Bacon. , 
Driren back; rebounding. Not proper. 
Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
3c fercuſſive roar, with mighty 'cruſh b 
Tumble the ſmitten cliffs. Thomons 
kr-:8T1 TIOUS. adj. [repertue, Latin.) 
round; gained by finding. 
R: PERTORY. a. J. [repertoire, Fr. repen- 
Iortum, Lat.] A treaſury $: magazine ; 
a book in which any thingis to be found. 
RereTI'TION. 2. J [repetition, French; 
reetitio, Latin. ] . 
„ Iteration of the ſame thing. | 
The frequent repetition of aliment is neceſſary. 
for repairing the fluids and ſolids. _ Arbuthnet, 
2. Recital of the ſame words over again, 
The pſalms, for the excellency of their uſe, de- 
ſerre to be oftner repeated; but that the mul- 
b of them permitteth not any offener repe- 


titian. 


15 0 ſhall thereby reap, is:ſugh-a-name, 1 a } 
\ "ie r-periiay will be oggid with oarſes. Sey. 


l could be ſaved. Perkins. 


can a man promiſe himſel! 


an occurrence of ſuch remark, as the univerſal 


% REPLANT. v. a. 
The voice itſelf when ſtopp'd does back retire, 


Blackmore. 


| 1. Having the power of driving back or 


Dia. | 


+ + former fulneſs. Not in uſe. 


T 5 i 16% 10 n. E Hooker. | 
he act of reciting or rehearſingg 
r you conquer, Rome, the benett. 


REP 

1 | I love ſuch tears, a 
As fall from fit notes, beaten through mine ears, 

With repetitions of what heaven hath done. Chap. 
5. Recital from memory, as dittin& from 
reading. 
To REPUNE. v. #. [re and yine.] 
1. To fret; to vex himſelf; to be diſcon- 

tented : with at or ag inſt. 

Of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd. 


The fines impoſed were the more repined againſt, 
becauſe they were alligned to the rebuiiding of St. 
Paul's church. Clarendon. 

If you think how many diſeaſes, and how much 
poverty there is in the world, you will fall down 
upon your knees, and, inſtead of repining at one 
atfliction, will admire fo many bleflings received at 
the hand of Gd. 

2. To envy. 


The ghoſts repine at violated night 
And cure th' invading tun, and iicken at the fight. 
| Dryden. 
| Juſt in the gate 
Dwell pale dileaſes and repining age. Dryden. 


Reyr'neR. . J. [from repine.] One 
that frets or murmurs. 


To REPLa'Ce.w.a. [replacer, French; re 
and place.] 


1. To put again in the former place. 

The earl being apprehended, upon examination 
| cleared himſelf ſo well, as he was replaced in his 
government. Bacon. 
| 5 The bowls, remov'd for fear, 

The youths replac'd ; and ſoon reitor'd the chear. 


2. To put in a new place, 
His gods put themſelves under his protection, 
to be replaced in their promiſed Italy. Dryden. 


* 
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re and plant.] To plant anew. 
Small trees being yet unripe, covered in autumn 
with dung until the ſpring, take up and replant in 
good ground, Bacon. 
REPLANTA'TION. . . [from reglaut. 
The act of planting again. 
To REPLAI'T, v. a. [re and plait.] To 
fold one part often over another. ; 
In Raphacl's firſt Works, are many ſmall foldings 
often repluitcd, which look like fo many whip-cor ds. 
45 ay” 8 ' Dryden. 
To REyLE'NISH. . 4. [repleo, from re and 
plenus, Lat. repleni, old French.} 
1. To ſtock ; to fili. LI 
Multiply and repleniſhb the earth. Geneſit, i. 28. 
The woods rep/caijped with deer, and the plains 
with fowl. .  Heylyn. 
The waters | 
With fiſh replenifs'd, and the air with fowl. Milton. 
2. To fintih; to conſummate; to com- 
| plete. Not proper, nor in ule. 
ED We ſmother'd | 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e'er ſhe fram'd. 
f | 4. Shakejpeare» 
To recover the 


z — 


To REPLENISH. v. . 


The humours in men's bodies cncreafe and de- 
creaſe as the moon doth; and therefore purge ſome 
day after the tul:; for then the humours will not 

repleniſh fo ſoon. Bacon. 
ReyLE'TE. adj. | replete, French; repletus, 
Lat.] Full; completely filled; filled to 


exuberance. c 


5 
” 


The world's large tongue | e i ee 


y 45, 


4 Recital. 


»0 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Temple. 


Dryden. 


[ replanter, Fr. 


| | Uttle better than the corrolion of poiſon; as ſome- 


* 7 ts. F 
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| -—. * +1 dats | di 5 ; .£ 
| with humonrs3 for where humours abound, the 


humours fave the parts. Bacon's Natural Hiſtery« 
His words, replete with guile, 2 
Into her heart too eaſy entrance won. c 
In a dog, out of whoſe eye, being wounded, the 
aqueous humour did copiouſly flow, yet in ſix hours 
the bulb of the eye was again replete with its humour, 
without the application of any medicines. Ray. 
REPLE'TION. . J. [repletion, Fr.] The 
fate of being over ful. 
The tree had too much repletion, and was op- 
pPreſſed with its own ſap; for cepletian is an enemy 
| to generation. 5 Bacine 
All dreams 3 
Are from repleticn and complexion bred; 
1 From riting fumes of undigeſted food. 
; Thirit and hunger may be fatisfy'd ; - 
But this repleticn is to love deny d. Dryden. 
The action of the ſtomach is totally ſtopped by 
too great repletion. Arbuthnet an Aliment:- 
REPLEVIAULE. &dj. [replegiabilis, bar- 
] barous Latin.] What may be reple- 
1 vined. = 
To REPLEVIN. I v. a. Spenſer. [replegia, 
| To RevLiE'vy. low Latin; of re an 
| plevir, or plegir, Fr. to give a pledge.] 


4 
, 


ſecurity, any thing ſeized. 
That you're a beaſt, and turn'd to graſs, 
Is no ſtrange news, nor ever was; 
At leaſt to me, who once, you know, | 
Did from the pound replevin you. Hudibras. 
REPLICATIONR. 2. J. [replico, Latin.] 
1. Rebound; repercuſſion. 
Tyber trembled underneath his banks 
To hear the replication of your ſounds 
Made in his concave ſhores. 
2. Reply; anſwer. | 
To be demanded of a ſpunge, what replication 
ſhould be made by the ſon of a king ? Shakeſpeare. 


fore offered, concerning the tranſplantationof Ulyſſes 

ty Sparta, | | Broome. 

To REPLY”. v. n. [repliquer, French. ] 

To anſwer; to make a return to an 
anſwer, ' rk | 

O man! who art thou that rep/ieft againſt God? 


Would we afcend higher to the reſt of theſe 
lewd perſons, we ſhould find what reaſon Caſtalio s 
painter had to reply upon the cardinal, ho blamed 
him for putting a little too much colour into St. 
Peter and Paul's faces: that it was true in their 
life-time they were pale mortified men, but that 
ſince they were grown ruddy, by bluſhing at the fins 
of their ſucceſſors. Auerbury's Serm:ns. 
To REPLY. v. 42. To return for an an- 
ſwer. SDS I 3 


een | 

The tempter ſtood, nor had what to reply, Milten. 
| His trembling tongue invok'd his bride ; 

With his lait voice Eurydite he cry'd : 
Eucydice the rocks and river-banks reply d. Dryden. 
REPL Y. x. J. [repligue, French.] An- 
ſwer; return to an anſwer. 
ö But now return, 
And with their faint reply this apſwer join. Shał. 
If I ſend him word, it was not well cut, he would 


it was not well cut, this is called the reply churliſh, 
| : Shakeſpeare 
One rifes up to make replies to eſtabliſh or con- 
fute what has been offered on each thde of the 
| queſtion. | Waits. 


+ To whom with ſighs, Ulyſſes gave reply; 
Ah, why-ili-ſuiting paſtime muſt I try ? Nope. 
REPLY ER. 1. J. from reply.) He that 
| | anſwers; he that makes a return to an 
anſwer. nn 

At an act of the commencement; the anſwerer 


„ 


gave for his queſtion, that an ariſtocracy was better 
| than 


Milten. | 


Dryden. 


To take back or ſet at liberty, upon 


Not in uſe. 
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This is a replication to what Menelaus bad be- 


Romans, ix. 


: ſend me word, he cut it to pleaſe himſelf ; if again, 
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de much ſtreightened if they ſhould give queſtions | 


7 REPORT. wv. a 
1. To noiſe by popular rumour. 


2 3.1 Account returned. 


from above, that reporreth the voice thirteen times, 


And tell the wonders of her ſov ' reign's court. Wal. 
4. Account given by lawyers of caſes. 


5. Sound; 


75 REPO'SE: v. a. Crepono, Latin.) | 


REP 
dan a monarchy: the replycr did tax him, that, | 
being a private bred man, be would give 4 queſtion 


of tate; the an ſu erer ſaid, that the reer did 
niuch wrong the privileze of ſcholars, who would 


of nothing, but ſuch things wherein they are prac- 
died; aud added, we have heard yourſelf diſpute 
of virtue, which no man will fay you put much in 
. Freche. | Bacon's Apepbtbegms. 


25 RETO LIS H. v.a. [repolir, Fr. re and 


. poliſh.) To poliſh again. 
ef A ſundred clock is piecemeal laid 

Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand 

R. wiſh'd, without error then to ſtand. 


. [rapporter, French.] 


Donne. 


Is it upon recerd ? or eliz reported ſueceſſively 
from age to age? yg Shak: fpcare's Richard III. 
It i 18 reported, ' 
LF hat good duke Humpbry traiterouſly i is murther'd. 
 ShaReſpeare. 
- , Report, ſay they, and we will report it. Jeremiab. 
J give repute. 
Timotheus was well * of by the brethren. 
Ads, xvi. 
A widow well reported of for good works Tim. 
3. Jo give an account of. 
There is a king in Judah; and now ſhall it be 
reported to the king. Nehemiah, vi. 7. 
4 To return; to rebound; to give back. 
In Ticinum is a church with windows only 


if you ſtand by the rom end wall over againſt the 
door. Bacon. 


Rero'nT. 4. . ＋ From the verb. 4 
i. Rumour; popular fame. 
2. Repute ; 'publick character. 
My body's mark'd 
With Roman ſwords; and my report was once 
Firft with the beſt of note. Shakyprare's Cymbeline. 
In all approving ourſelves as the miniſters of God, 
© by honour and diſhonour, by evil repore and good 
report. 2 Corinthians, iv. 


Sea nymphs enter with the ſwelling tide; 
From Thetis ſent as ſpies to make gert, 


After a man has ſtudied the general principles of 
the law, reading the reports of adjudged caſes, will 
richly improve his mind. Watts. 
loud noiſe ; repercuſſion. 

The n ſpecies drowneth the leſſer: the 
report of an ordnance, the voice. Bacin's Nat. Hiſt. 
The laſhing billows make a dong: reports 
And beat her tides. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. 


Reyo' RTER. 7. J. [from report.] Re- 
later; one that gives an account. 
There ſhe appear d; or my reporter deyis'd well 
for her. Shak:ſpeare. 
Rumours were raiſed of great diſcord among 
the nobility; for this cauſe the lords aſſembled, 


gave order to apprehend the reporters of theſe ſur- 
miſes, Hay ard. 


If I had known a thing they concealed, I ſhould: 
never be the reporter of it. Pope. 


REPOR TIN GUY. adv. from reporting. ] 
By common fame. 


Others ſay thou doſt deſerve; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. Shakeſpeare. 


Reyo'sAL. 2. / (from repoſe. ] The act 
| of repoſin g. 
Doſt thou us, 
If F would ſtand againſt thee, would the 7e * 
Ot any truſt, virtue, or worth in thee, © | 
Make thy words faith'd ? Shakeſprare. 


To lay to reſt. 
_ Rome's readiet champions, . peſe you pers, 


Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps; 

Here lurks no treaſon, here no envy ſwells. e 1 
Have ye chos'n this place, 

After the toil of battle, to repoſe 

Your wearied virtue? Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


2. To place as in confidence or cruſt; with | 


on Or in. 


a repoſe upon your management, what is deareſt | 


to me, my fame. Dryden's Prefaceto Annus Mirabilis. 

That prince was conſcious of his own integrity 
in the ſervice of God, and relied on this as a found- 
ation for that truſt he repeſed in him, to deliver 
him out of his diſtreſſes. Rogers. 

To lodge; to lay up. 

Pebbles, repo/ed in thoſe cliffs amongſt the earth, 
being not ſo diſſoluble and more bulky, are left 
behind. i Woodward. 

To REero'sE. v. 1. [repoſer, French, ] 
1. To ſleep; to be at reſt. 

Within a thicket I repos'd; when round 

I ruffl'd up fal'n leaves in heap ; ; and found, 
Let fall from heaven, aſleep interminate, Chapman. 
2. To reſt in confidence: with oz. 
And, for the ways are dangerous to paſs, 
I do defire thy worthy company, 
gen whole faith and honour I repoſe. Shabeſpeard 
Reyo'ss. 2. / [ repos, French. ] 
1. Sleep; reſt ; quiet. 
Merciful pow'rs! 
Reftrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
| Gives way to in 172 105 
Th' hour 
Of night, and of all things now retir'd to reſt, 
Mind us of like repoſe. 
J all the livelong day 
Conſume in meditation deep, recluſe 
From human converſe; nor at ſhut of eve 
Enjoy repoſe. 
2. Cauſe of reſt. 

After great lights muſt be great ſhadows, which 
we call repoſes ; becauſe in reality the fight would 
be tired, if attracted by a continuity of glittering 
objects. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Reyo'sEDNEss. u. J. [from repoſed.) State 
of being at reſt. 


To REPO'SITE. v. a. [repofitus, Lat.] 


Philips. 


To lay up; to lodge as in a place of | 


ſafety. G 
Others repoſite their young in holes, and ſecure 
themſelves alſo therein, becauſe ſuch ſecurity is 
wanting, their lives being ſought. Derham. 
REeyos1'T10N. 2. J. [from repoſite.] The 
act of replacing. 
Being ſatisfied in the repoſition of the bone, take 
care to keep it ſo by deligation. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
REeyo'siITORY. 2. /. [repaſitoire, French, 
repeſitorium, Latin. ] A place where any 


thing is ſafely laid up. 

The mind of man not being capable of AWE 
many ideas under view at once, it was neceſſary to 
have a rep»ſitory to lay up thoſe ideas. 

He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of 
them, to us not without the appearance of irre- 
trievable confuſion, but with reſpect to his own 
knowledge into the moſt regular and methodical 
repoſitories. Rogers's Sermons. 


To ReypossE'ss. v. a. [re and Preſs. ol 
To poſſeſs again. | 
How comes it now, that almoſt all that realm 
is repoſſeſſed" of thein? Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

Her ſuit is now to repoſ/cſs thoſe lands, 


Which we in juſtice cannot well deny. Shakeſpeare 


Nor ſhall my father repaſeſs the land, 
T he father's fortune never to return. Pepe s Odyſſ3y, 
To REPREHE” ND. v. a. — eprehendo, 
Latin.] | 
1. To reprove ; to chide. N 
All as ee ſight, w * preſence te 
"with any the leaſt unſeemline 
as * AS hays.) who molt 8 or deride that 
We do- 8 3 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 


Milton's Paradi iſe Left. 


Locke. y 


we would be ſurely |. 


| fdeokers G | 


Pardon me for ardent thee, 
For thou haſt done a Nel we] K.. ; 

They like dumb ſtatues ftar'g ; : 15 
Which when 1 ſaw, I reprebended them; 
Andak” . 13 
2. To blame; to cenſure. lake. 
le could not reprebend the fight 
the ground. Sk nah 

I nor adviſe, nor reprebend the choice es 

3 Marcley-hill. Phat 
.. To detect of fallacy y. 7 
8 This colour will be r or encountes 
y imputing to all exc encies in NO h 
kind of poverty. 3 
4. To charge with as a fault: 
before the crime. 

Ariſtippus, being reprebended or lux 
that was not rich, for that lie Ts a7 fir 
ſmall fiſh, anſwered, Why, what would you hs 
given ? the other ſaid, Some twelve aa 
Ariſtippus ſaid agaln, And fix crowns 3s n my 
with me. ; Baits 

ReyREHeE NDER. 2m, /. en 29 
Blamer; cenſurer. 

Theſe fervent reprebenders of thing, ehr. 
bliſhed by publick authority, are always c. 
dent and bold-ſpirited men; but ther cool de 
for the moſt part riſeth from too much ci! 
given to their own wits, for which cauſ: th- ey v 
ſeldom free from errours. - | " Hhabis, 


REPREHE'NSIBLE. adi. { reprebenjitl 
French; reprebenſus, Lat.] Blameable; 
 colpable ; cenſurable, 

REPREHE NSIBLENESS. 2. J. [from n. 
prebenſi ble. ] Blameableneis; culpable. 

nes. 

ReyREHENSIBLY. adv. len repreler. 
fible.] Blameably ; culpably. 

REPREHE'NS1ON. 2. /. [regrebenſſs, Lat.) 


ſor of 


Reproof; open blame. 
10 a heart fully reſolute, counſel is tes, br: 
reprehenſion is loathſome. Bu. 


There is likewiſe due to the poblick v chil r. 
Prebenſion of advocates, where there appeareth cur. 
ning counſel, grols neglect, and flight informa 
tion. Baci's Ez. 

The miese fraternal or paternal, 0f b, 
fallow chriſtians, or the governors of the church, 
then more publick een and inctepations, 

2 H. ent 

What effect can that man hope from his m3? 
zealous reprebenſions, who lays himſelf open to &. 
crimination? Covern. if Jeg. 

REPREHE NSIVE. adj. [from reprebend. 
Given to reproof. 
T REPRESENT. v. a. ehre, 
Latin; repreſenter, French. 
1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited 
were preſent. 
Before him burn 
Seven lamps, as in a zodiac reprc/entirg 4 
The heav'nly fires. Milton's Paradis L. 
2. To deſcribe ; to ſhow in any part iculat 
character. 

This bank is thought the greate!: load on! 
Genoeſe, and the managers of it have been 1 N 
fJented as a ſecond kind of ſenate. Ala 

3. To fill the place of another by 4 2 
rious character; to perſonate: 8, le 
parliament repreſents the peeple. - 

4. To exhibit to ſhow : 2s, the tragec / 
was repreſented very ſcilfully. 


8 To thow by modeſt arguments or nat- 


rations,, Y 
One of his in edmonithed him = f 0 0 
unſkilful piece of ingenuity, by. reprejer 
hat no reformation cou d be made, wl 
dreh dg dimini het rents of the church 


ich ook 1 0 
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RraTsZENT fo R. E. J. C celan, 
1 4 f 


French; from repreſent. ! 


| - likeneſs. | +41 e i 
1, Image; u gpped, it muſt be n god, 


If images are _ ; 
which Ceiſus den:ed, Or 39 Pe ble abs tn] 
aich cannot be, becauſe God is inviſble and in: 
uk 7 eee Stilling £7 
„ A of ſupporting a vicarious character. 
Reſpectful declaration. 5 | 

4. Publick exhibition 


REPRESENTATIVE. adj. [reprojentatif, 


French ; from $f, ave 
hibiting a ſimiſitul e. 
. = — themſelves with this diſtinction, 


and yet own the legal ſacrifices, though repreſenta- 
mr to be proger and real. Atterbury. 


2. Bearing the character or power of an- 


other. 


This council of four hundred was choſen, one 


und- 
on a body repreſentative of the people; 
the people collective reſerved a ſhare. of 


though 
power. 


\RepreSE NTATIVE. 2. . | 
1. One exhibiting the likeneſs of another. 


A ſtatue of rumour 'whiſpering an idiot in the 
ear, who was the repr. ſentative of creduiity. 
| Addifon's Frechelder. 
2. One exerciſing the vicarious power 
ven by another. 

[ with the welfare of my country; and my mo- 
1als and politicks reach me to leave all that to be 
Ajuſted by our repreſentatives above, and to divine 
vrovidences 0 Bleunt to Pope. 

That by which any thing is ſhown. 
DiFculty muſt cumber this doctrine, which 
ſuppotes that the perfections of God are the repre- 
ſentatires to us, of whatever we 'perceive in the 
creatures. 
RipnesE NTER. 2. J. [from repreſent.] 
1. One who ſhows or exhibits. 
Where the real works of nature, or veritable acts 
of ſtory, are to be deſcribed, art, being but the 
imitator or ſecondary repreſcnter, muſt not vary 
f:om the verity. 1. | » Browne 
2. One who bears a vicarious character; 
one who acts for another by deputation. 

My muſe officious ventures f 

On the nation's repreſenters. Szoift, 
Revere nTMENT. 2. IJ. from repreſent.] 


Ys 
k 


Image or idea propoſed, as exhibiting | 


the likeneſs of ſomething. 


When it is bleſſed, ſome believe it to be the | 


natural body of Chriſt z others, the bleſſings of 
Cri, his paſſion in repreſertment, and his grace 
in real exhibition. N | Taylor. 
We have met with ſome, whoſe-reals made good 
their ve entments. 
1: REPRE'SS. v. a. [repreſſus, Latin; 
refrimer, Fr.] To craſh; to put down; 
to ſubdue. | | 
Diſcontents and ill blood having uſed always 
to „ and appeaſe in perſon, he was loth they 
iould find him beyond ſea. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy 


a;ainſt dangers, endeavoured to ſet up the ſedition 


*Zain; but they were ſpeedily repreſſed, and there- 

by the ſedition ſuppreſſed wholly. Hayrvard. 
Such kings | 

Favour the innocent, 5 refs the bold, 

Ard, while they fourth, make an age of gold. 
2 | | Walter. 

; How can I 15 8 85 | 
Reer, the horror of my thoughts, which fly 
Lhe d remembrance ? Denham. 
"Thus long ſucceeding criticks juſtly reign'd, 
Licence repreJs'd, and uſeful laws ordain'd: 
Lexniog and Rome alike in empire grew. Pope. 


4 


Reeke'ss, z./. [from the verb.] Re- 
n ; act of cruſhing. Not in uſe. 


or. II. 


* 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


e out of cach tribe, and ſeems to have] 


Swift. | 


REP 


to the repreſs! of it, is a liberty rather aſſumed by 
rage and impatience, than authoriſed by juſtice. 
1!  Oovernment f the Tongue. 


Loud duterles of injury, when they tend nething 


repreſſing. 

No declaration from myſelf could take place, for 

the due repreſſion of theſe tumults. 

Rerre'ssve. adj. [from repre/5.] Hav- 
ing power to repreſs; acting to repreſs. 

To REPRIE'VE.- v. a: [reprendre, repris, 
French.] To reſpite after ſentence of 
death ; to give a reſpite. | 

He cannot thrive, 

Unleſs her prayers, whom heav'n delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Okt greateſt juſtice. | Shakeſpeare. 
Company, though it may reprieve a man from 
his melancholy, yet cannot ſecure him from his 
- conſcience. Scuth. 

Having been condemned for his part in the 
late rebellion, his majeſty had been pleaſed to re- 
prieve him, with ſeveral of his friends, in order to 
give them their lrves. Acddiſon. 

He reprieves the ſinner from time to time, and 


2 1 


providence, in hopes that, by an act of clemeney 
ſo undeſerved, he may prevail on his gratitude and 
repentance. 


Jy 


Lacke. [ 


I 


4 


after ſentence of death. 
In his reprieve he may be ſo fitted, 
That his foul ſicken not. 
J hope it is ſome pardon or reprieve 
For Claudio. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
The morning Sir John Hotham was to die, a re- 
© prieve was ſent to ſuſpend the execution for three 
days, | Clarendon. 
All that J aſk, is but a ſhort reprieve, 


To REPRIMA'ND. v. a. [reprimander, 
: French-zereprimo, Lat.] To chide; to 
check; to reprehend; to reprove. 
SGermanicus was ſeverely reprimanded by Tibe- 
rias, for travelling into Egypt without his permiſ- 
ion. h 
They ſaw their eldeſt ſiſter once brought to her 


| | fears, atid her petverſeneſs ſeverely reprimanded. 
eitel (LATE. nu inne 127 


1 + Law. 

ReyprIMA'NnD. . . Freprimanide, 'repri- 

mende, Fr. from the verb.] Reproof ; 
reprehenſion. „ 

He inquizes how ſuch an one's wife or ſon do, 
whom he does not fee at church; which is un- 
derſtood as à fecret reprimand to the perſon abſent, 
OTH SIGH e, OO Addiſon's Spectator. 

7 REPRINT. v. a. [re and print.] 

1. To renew the impreſſion of any thing. 
The buſineſs of redemption is to rub over the 
defaced eopy of creation, to reprint God's image 
upon the foul, and to fet forth nature in a ſecond 
and a fairer edition. Sou th. 

2. To print a new edition. 

My bookſeller is reprinting the eſſay on criticiſm. 


8 Pepe. 
REPRICSAL. 2. J. [regreſalia, low Lat. 
repreſaille, French. ] Something ſeized 
by way of retaliation for robbery or in- 
The Engliſh had great advantage in value of 
repriſals, as being more ſtrong and active at ſea, 


Hayward. 
Senſe muſt ſure thy ſafeſt plunder be, 
Since no repriſals can be made on thee. Dorſet. 


REPRI“SE. . J. [ repriſe, French:] The 
act of taking ſomething in retaliation 
of injury, _ 3 
Vour care about your banks infers a fear 
Of chreat' ning floods and inundations near; 


1 


| 


King Charles. | 


| 


Reyke'eion, 5. / [from repreſs. ] AR of | 


\ 
repreſentations of God; 


continues and heaps. on him the favours of his | 


| Rogers's Sermons. | 
'RePrit'Vve. 2. . [from the verb.] Reſpite 


Shakeſpeare. 
Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denham. | 


Arbuthnot. | 


RE Y 


If o, a guſt repriſe would only be 


o 


Of what the land uſurp'd upon the ſea. Dey der. 
To REPROA'*CH. v. a. [reprocher, Fr.] 
1. To cenſure in opprobrious terms, as a 
r CR 
Mezentius with his ardour warme 
His fainting friends, repraach d their ſhameful flight, 
Repell'd the victors. Dryden's, nei. 
The French writers do not burden themſelves. zoo 
much with plot, which has been reproached' to thera 
as a fault. EIS. 127 04 9 Di den. 
2. To charge with a fault in ſevere lau- 
guage. 1 3 
If ye be repreached for the name of Chriſt, happy 
are ye. I Pete, iv. 14. 


— 
* 


That ſhame pa, 
There ſit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton. 
3. To upbraid in general. _ _ .. 
The very regret of being ſurpaſſed in any valuable 
quality, by a perſon of the ſame abilities with our- 
ſelves, will r:-proach our own lazineſs, and even 


ſhame us into imitation. Rogers. 

REPROACH. . /. [reproche, French; 
from the verb.] enſure; infamy; 
ſhame. 


With his reproach and odious menace, 
The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces. * Spenſen. 

If black ſcandal or foul-fac'd reprach 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, | 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me. Sha. 

Thou, for the teſtimony of truth, haſt borne 
Univerſal reproach. 3 Milton. 

REPROA CHABLE. adj. [reprochable, Fr.] 
Worthy of reproach. 


, 


REPyROA CHFUL. adi. [from reproach.] 
1. Scurrilous; opprobrious. 1 
O monſtrous ! what reproachful words are theſe ! 


| Sbuteſpeare. 
T have ſheath e 7 
My rapier in his boſom, and withal ' 
| Thruſt theſe reproachful ſpeeches down his throats 
| Shateſp. 
An advotate may be puniſhed for — 
language, in reſpect of the parties in ſuit. Ayliffe. 
2. Shameful ; infamous; vile. 


ſcandalous and reproachful to Chriſtianity, Hamm. 
| Thy puniſhment _ 

He ſhall endure, by coming in the fleſh _ 

To a repreachful life and curſed death. Milton. 
REPROACHEFULLY. adv. [ from reproach.] 
1. Opprobriouſly ; ignominiouſly ;. ſcur- 

rilouſly. * 1 24 1. 1 

Shall I then be us'd reproachfully ? Shakeſpeares 

I will that the younger women marry, and give 

none occaſion to the adverſary to ſpeak reproach- 

Felly. 1 Timothy, v. 14. 
2. Shamefully ; infamooſly. | 


Loſt to virtue; loſt to grace; abandon- 
ed. | 
They profeſs to know God, but in works deny 
him, being abominable, and to every good work 
reprobate. 8 Titus, i. 16. 
Strength and art are eaſily outdone N 
By ſpirits r2probate. Ailton. 
God forbid, that every ſingle commiſſion of a ſin, 
though great for its kind, and withal acted againſt 
conſcience for its aggravation, ſhould ſo far deprave 
the ſoul, and bring it to ſuch a reprobate condition, 
as to take pleaſure in other men's fins. South, 
If there is any poor man or woman, that is more 
than ordinarily wicked and reprobate, Miranda has 
her eye upon them. Law. 
RETPTROBATE. 2. J. A man loſt to vir- 


tue; a wretch abandoned to wkkedneſs, 
What if we omit | 

This reprobate, till he were well inclin'd? Shateſp. 
J acknowledge myſelf for a reprobate, a villain, 
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To make religion a ſtratagem to undermine go-— 
vernment, is contrary to this ſuperſtructure, moſt 


REPROBATE. adj. [refrebas, Latin. ] 
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REP 
i traytor to the king, and the moſt unworthy man 
that ever lived. Raleigh. 
All the ſaints have profited by tribulations ; and 
they that could not bear temptations became repro- 
bates. | Taylor. 
To REe"PROBATE. v. 4. [reprobo, Latin.] 
1. To diſallow; to reject. | 
Such an anſwer as this is reprohated and diſallowed 
of in law; I do not believe it, unleſs the deed ap- 
pears. | Ayliffee 
2. To abandon to wickedneſs and eternal 
_ deſtruction. i 


What ſhould make it neceſſary for him to re- 


pent and amend, who either without reſpect to any 
degree of amendment is ſuppoſed to be elected to | 


eternal bliſs, or without retpe& to fin, to be irre- 
verſibly reprobated ? Han:mond. 
A reprobated hardneſs of heart does them the 
office of philoſophy towards a contempt of death. 
| L' Eftrange. 
3. To abandon to his ſentence, without 
hope of pardon. | 
Drive him out 
To reprobated exile round the world, 
A caitive, vagabond, abhorr'd, accurs'd. Southern. 
RE"PROBATENESS. x. J. [from reprobate. | 
The ſtate of being reprobate. 
REyROBA'TION. #. /. [reprobation, Fr. 
from reprobate. | 
1. The act of abandoning, or ſtate of be- 
ing abandoned to eternal deſtruction; 
the contrary to election. 


— 


This fight would make him do a deſperate turn; 


Vea curſe his better angel from his ſide, 

And fall to reprabat ion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
This is no foundation of diſcriminating grace, 
or conſequently fruit of election and reprobation. 

5 Hammond. 
> Though ſome words may be accommodated to 
 Ged's predeſtination, yet it is the ſcope of that 

text to treat of the reprobation of any man to hell- 
fire. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
God, upon a true repentance, is not ſo fatally 
tied ta the ſpindle of abſolute r probation, as not to 
keep his promiſe, and ſeal merciful pardons. Maine” 
2. A condemnatory ſentence. | 


You are empowered to give the final decifion of 


wit, to put your ſtamp on all that ought to paſs for 
current, and ſet a brand of reprebation on clipt poetry 
and falſe coin. Dryden. 


To REPRODU'CE. v. 4. [re and pro- 


Auce; reproduire, French. ] To produce 


again; to produce anew. 

If horſe dung reproduceth oats, it will not be 
eaſily determined where the power of generation 
ceaſeth. Brætun. 

Thoſe colours are unchangeable, and whenever 

all thoſe rays with thoſe their colours are mixed 
again, they reproduce the ſame white light as be- 
fore. | Nezvoton's Opticks. 

REyRODU'CTION. 2. J. [from refroduce.] 

The act of producing anew. 

I am about to attempt a reprcduction in vitriol, in 
which it ſeems not unlikely to be performable. 

: : Boyle. 

Reyroo'F. 2. J. [from reprove.] 

1. Blame to the face; reprehenſion. 

Good Sir John, as you have one eye upon 
my fo!lies, turn ancther into the regiſter of your 
own, that I may paſs with a reprcef the eaſier. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe 
Thoſe beſt can bear reproof, who merit praiſe, Pepe. 
2. Cenſure; ſlander. Out of uſe, 
Why, for thy ſake, have I ſuffer'd reproof ? 
ſhame hath covered my face. Pſalms, Ixix. 7+ 
RePrO'VABLE. adj. [from reprove.] Cul- 
pable; blameable; worthy of reprehen- 
fon. 
If thou doſt find thy faith as dead after the recep- 


REP 


tion of the ſacrament as before, it may be thy faith 
was not only little, but reprovables 2 aylor. 
To REPRO'VE. v. 4. [reprouver, Fr.] 
1. To blame; to cenſure. 1 
I will not reprove thee for thy ſacrifices. Pſal. 1.8. 
This is the fin of the miniſter, when men are 
called to prove fin, and do not. Perkins. 
2. To charge to the face with a fault; 
to check; to chide ; to reprehend. 
What if they can better be content with one 
that can wink at their faults, than with him that 
will reprove them? ; Whitgifte. 
There is no ſlander in an allow'd fool, though he 
do nothing but rail; nor no railing in a known diſ- 


What if thy ſon 
Prove diſobedient, and, reprov'd, retort, _ 
Wherefore didſt thou beget me ? Milton. 
If a great perſonage undertakes an action paſ- 
fionately, let it be ated with all the malice and im- 
potency in the world, he ſhall have enough to flat- 
ter him, but not enough to reprove him. Taylor. 
He reproves, exhorts, and preaches to thoſe, for 
whom he' firſt prays to God. Law. 


3- To refute; to diſprove. 
y lords, 
Repreve my allegation if you can. 
4. To blame for: with of 
To reprove one of lazineſs, they will ſay, doſt 
thou make idle a coat? that is, a coat for idleneſs. 


8 babeſpeare. 


Carew. 


Reypro'ver. 2. J. [from refprove.] A 
reprehender ; one that reproves. 

Let the moſt potent finner ſpeak out, and tell 
us, whether he can command down the clamours 
and revilings of a guilty conſcience, and impoſe 
filence upon that bold reprower ? South, 

This ſhall have from every one, even the re- 

re vers of vice, the title of living well. Locke. 
o REPRU'NE. v. a. [re and prune. ] To 
prune a ſecond time. | 

Reprune apricots and peaches, ſaving as many of 
the young likelieſt ſhoots as are well placed. 

Fuels Kalendar. 

REPTILE. adj. freptile, Lat.] Creeping 
upon many feet. 
lines, reptile is confounded with /2rpexr. 

Cleanſe baits from filth, to give a tempting gloſs, 
Cheriſh the ſully'd reptile race with moſs. Cay. 

ReeTiLE. 2. J. An animal that creeps 
upon many feet. 8 

Terreſtrial animals may be divided into quadru- 
peds or reptiles which have many fect, and ſerpents 
which have no feet. | Lecke. 

Holy retreat! ſithence no female hither, 
Conſcions of ſocial love and nature's rites, 

Muſt dare approach, from the inferior reptile, 

To woman, form divine. : r. 
REP“ BLICAN. adj, [from republick.] 

Placing the government in the people. 
Reyv'BLICAN. 2. /. [from republick.] 

One who thinks a commonwealth with- 

out monarchy the beſt government. 

Theſe people are more happy in imagination than 
the reſt of their neighbours, becauſe they think 

| themſelves ſo; though ſuch a chimerical happineſs 
is not peculiar to republicans. — _ Addiſon. 
REPU BLICK. . / [reſpaublica, Latin; 
refubligue, French. ] 
1. Commonwealth; ſtate in which the 
power is lodged in more than one. 

They are indebted many millions more than their 
whole republic is worth. Addiſan's State of the War. 

2. Common intereſt ; the publick. 
Thoſe that by their deeds will make it known, 

Whoſe dignity they do ſuſtain ; | 

And life, ſtate, glory, all they gain, 

Count the repu8lick's, not their own. Ben Jonſon. 
REyu"DIABLE. adj, | from repadiate.] Fit 


to be rejected. 


creet man, though he do nothing but reprove. Shak. 


In the following 


| beat back; to drive off. 


R E P, 

To REPU'DIATE.. &. a. [reprdio, 1 
repudier, Fr.] To divorce; to a 
to put away, _ hy 
Let not thoſe, that have repudiated 

viting fins, ſhow therſelves pailtere 21, den 
ed by this. Governmen: df the n. 
Here is a notorious inſtance of tlie fol 
atheiſts, that while they repudiate ail tu 
kingdom of heaven, merely for th 2 
of body, and their boaſted tranquillity of nur 
beſides the extreme madneſs in rung: gs 
deſperate hazard after death, they aa, Y 
prive themſelves here of that very pleaſure and 5 
quillity they ſeck for. Bentley's g. . 
RREPUDIATION. mn, /. [ repudiatic pr 
from repudiate.] Divorce; rejection. 
It was allowed by the Athenians, only in a f 
repudiation of a wife. Arbutbnat © 1 

8 


REPU“ GNAN CRE. g wy 
from repugnant, ] 


the more in. 


7. Fu. 
y of te 


dice to the 
e preſent Pleaturs 


, [refugnance, Fr, 
REPU'GNANCY. 


1. Inconſiſtency; contrariety, 

But where difference is without rpugrarcy, tha 
which hath been can be no prejudice to that which 
is. 5 

It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by Rog 
the formal incapacity and repugnancy of the this; 
we aver that the world could not have been wa 
from all eternity, 

2. Reluctance; reſiſtance 

Why do fond men expoſe themſelves to batte 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, : 
Without repugnancy ? Shakeſpeare's Tin, 

3. Struggle of oppokte paſſions, 

Thus did the paſſions act without any of their 
prefent jars, combats, or repugnancies, all movirg 
with the beauty of uniformity and the ſtilneſi ei 
compoſure. South's Sermeni. 

4. Averſion ; unwillingneſs. 

That which cauſes us to loſe mot of our tine, 

is the repugnance which we naturally have to lab ur. 

| 3 5 Dijdi. 
REPU'GNANT. adj. [reſugnant, Fr. 
repugnans, Latin. ] 6 
1. Ditobedient ; not obſequious, 
| His antique ſword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Re pugnant to command. Shakeſpeare's Han: 


Peri 


2. Contrary; oppoſite ; inconſiſtent : wich 


to, ſometimes wwirh. 
There is no breach of a divine law, but is gor 
or leſs repugnant unto the will of the law -giver, Cid 
himſelf, Pes Jiu. 
Why I reject the other conjectures, is, becauie 
they have not due warrant from obſervatica, dit 
are clearly r2pugnant thercunto. Iirdwari, 
Your way is to wreſt and ſtrain ſome principlcs 
maintained both by them and me, to a tenſe w- 
pregnart with their other known doCtrincs. 
 Waterianz, 
Reyu"GxANTLY. adv. [from retugrant.) 
Contradictorily. 
They ſpeak not repugnantly thereto. Brits, 
To REPULLULATE. v. 2. [re and fi 
lulo, Latin; refulluler, French.] 10 
bud again. 2 
Though tares repullulate, there is whit ſtill left 
in the field. Hawel's Pc. 


REPU LSE. 2. /. [ret ulſe, French; v. 
pulſa, Latin.] The condition of belag 
driven off or put aſide from any 4 


tempt. 1 
My repulſe at Hull ſeemed an act of i» Ling 
diſloyalty, that my enemies had ſcarce confidence 


enough to abet it. Ning Charith 
Nor much expect 

A foe ſo proud will firſt the weaker eK; 

So bent, the more ſhall ſhame him his repatſes Milt 

By fate repell'd and with repu/ſes tir d. Des 


To REPU LSE. v. 4. [repulſus, Lat. 4 
The 


R E P 


The chriſti 

e 5 Knolles. 
11 i . Minoes, were re- 

This fleet, attempting St. N re- 

ge, "ond without glory or e 9 

England» : ER ayward. 
\ o have diſcover'd and repuls'd 


omplete t : 
Wee le of foe or ſeeming friend. Milton. 


Repu LSION. 2. J. [repulſus, Lat.] The 
act or power of driving off from itſelf. 
Air has ſome degree of tenacity, whereby the 
art; attract one another; at the ſame time, by 
'+ ir elaſticity, the particles of air have a power of 
repufion or flying off from one another. Arbuthnet. 
pr LsiVE. adj. [from repulſe.] Driv- 
ing off; having the power to beat back 
or drive off. 2 
The parts of the ſalt or vitriol recede from one 
another, and endeavour to expand themſelves, and 
get a3 far aſunder as the quantity of water, in which 
will allow; and does not this endea- 
vont imply, that they have a repulſive force by 
which they fly from one another, or that they at- 
tract the water more ſtrongly than one another? 
| Newton's Opticks. 
7; Repu 'RCHASE. v. 4. [re and pur- 
chaſe. ] To buy again. 
Once more we fit on England's royal throne, 
| N. purcbus d with the blood of enemies; 
What valiant foe- men, like to autumn's corn, 
| Hive we mow'd down in top of all their pride? 
Shakeſpeares 
If the ſon alien thoſe lands, and repurchaſe them 
225in in fee, the rules of deſcents are to be obſerved, 
it he were the original purchaſer. Hale. 
R:'puTABLE. adj, [from repute.] Ho- 
nourable; not infamous. | 
If ever any vice ſhall become reputable, and be 
- gloried in as a mark of greatneſs, what can we 
then expect from the man of honour, but to 
ſignalize himſelf ? Rogers's Sermons. 
In the article of danger, it is as repuzable to elude 
2n enemy as defeat one. Broome. 
Re'eUTABLENESS. 2. /. [from reputable. ] 
The quality of a thing of good repute. 
R:'yuTABLY. adv. [from reputable. ] 
Without diſcredit. $ 
To many ſuch worthy magiftrates, who hav 
thus r-putably filled the chief ſeats of power in this 
great city, 1 am now addreſſing my diſcourſe, 
Atterbury's Sermons. 
ReeUTaA TION. 2. . [reputation, French; 
from repate. ] 
1. Character of good or bad, | 
Verſoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the re- 
p#tation of being extremely poor and beggarly. 
: Addi ans 


they float, 


2, Credit ; honour. 

Reputation is an idle and moſt falſe impoſition ; 
oft got without merit, and loſt without deſerving : 
you have loſt no reputation at all, unleſs you repute 
yourſelf ſuch a loſer. Shakeſpeare. 
| A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 
Atev'ry word a reputation dies. Pope. 
ToREPU"ITE., . a. [reputo, Latin; re- 

puter, French.] To hold; to account; 
io think. | 
The king was reputed a prince moſt prudent. Sh, 

I do repute her grace | 
The 1ightful heir to England's royal ſeat. Shakeſp. 
I do know of thoſe, 
That therefore only are reputed wiſe, 
For laying nothing. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
Men, ſuch as chuſe 
Ia practice for mere gain, boldly repute 
Worle than embrothel'd trumpets proſtitute: Donne. 
If the grand vizier be ſo great, as he is reputed, 
in politicks, he will never conſent to an invaſion of 
Hungary, ; HATES 85 Temple. 
Nerd TE. z. I [from the verb.] | 


defendants ſtill repulſed them with 
- they were able to afſail them. | 


1. Character; reputation. | 


2. Eſtabliſhed opinion. 
He who reigns 
Monarch in heav'n, till then as one ſecure, 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repate. Milton. 
REPU'TELESS. adi. 8 repute.] Diſre- 
putable; diſgraceful. A word not in- 
elegant, but out of uſe. 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had left me in repurelejs baniſhment, 


A fellow of no mark nor livelihood. Shakeſpeare, 


REQUEST. 2. /. [regueſte, French. 
7 


1. Petition; entreaty. 
But aſk what you would have reform'd, 
I will both hear and grant you your requef/s. Shak. 
Haman ſtood up to make requeſt tor his life to 
Eſther. Ef her. 
All thy requeſt for man, accepted Son 


Obtain ; all thy regueſt was my decree. Milton. 
Aſk him to lend | 

To this, the laſt reguef? that I ſhall ſend, , 

A gentle ear. . Denham. 


2. Demand; repute ; credit ; ſtate of be- 
ing deſired. 


Aufidius will appear well in theſe wars, his great 
oppoſer Coriolanus being now in no requeſ# of his 
Country. 
Whilſt this vanity of thinking, that men are 
. obliged to write either ſyſtems or nothing, is in 
requeſt, many excellent notions are ſuppreſſed. Boyle. 
Knowledge and fame were in as great requeſt as 
wealth among us now. | Temple. 
To REQUEST. v. a. [requefter, French. 
To aſſc; to ſolicit; to entreat. 
To- night we hold a folemn ſupper, Sir, 
And I'Il regueft your preſence. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
It was to be requeſted of Almighty God by 
prayer, that thoſe kings would ſeriouſiy fulfil all 


that hope of peace. Knolles. 
The virgin quire for her requeſt, 

The god that fits at marriage feaſt; 

He at their invoking came, | 

But with a ſcarce well-lighted flame Milton. 


In things not unlawful, great perſons cannot be 
properly ſaid to regueſt, becauſe all things conſi- 
dered, they muſt not be denied. South's Sermons. 


REeque'sTER. 2. J. [from requeff.] Pe- 


titioner ; ſoliciter. 


To REQui CkEN. v. a. [re and guicken.] 


To reanimate. 

By and by the din of war *gan pierce | 
His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Regquicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he. Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. 


REQUIEM. u. J. [Latin.] 
1. A hymn in which they implore for the 


dead reguiem or reſt. 
We ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead, 
To ſing a reguiem and ſuch peace to her, 
As to peace-patted ſouls. _ Shakeſpeare. 
2. Reſt; quiet; peace. Not in uſe. 

The midwife kneel'd at my mother's throes, 
With pain produc'd and nurs'd for future woes; 
Elſe had I an eternal reguiem kept, 
And in the arms of peace for ever ſlept. 

REqQui RABLE. adj. [from require.) Fit 
to be required. „ 
It contains the certain periods of times, and 
all circumſtances reguirable in a hiſtory to — 
Hale. 
To REQUIRE. v. a. [requiro, Lat. re- 
guerir, French.] | 
1. To demand; to aſk a thing as of right. 
Ye me require 
A thing without the compaſs of my wit; 
For both the lineage and the certain fire, 
From which 1 ſprung, are from me hidden yet. 
Spenſer. 

We do require them of you, ſo to uſe them, 

As we ſhall find their merits. Shakeſpeare. 


Sandys. 


This, the very law of nature teacheth us to 2 


Shakeſpeare. | 


who 
and this the law of God reguiretb alſo at our hands. 


Spe lmun. 
This imply'd 
Subjection, but reguir' d with gentle ſway. Milton. 
Oft our alliance other lands deſir' d, 0 
And what we ſeek of you, of us reguir d. Dryden. 
2. To make neceſſary; to need. 
The king's buſineſs requir-d haſte. 1 Semud. 
High from the ground, the branches would r:- 
guire 
Thy utmoſt reach. Milton. 
But why, alas l ds mortal men complain ? 
God gives us what he knows our wants require, 
And better things than thoſe which we deſire, Dry. 
God, when he gave the world in common to all 
mankind, commanded man allo to labour; and the 
penury of his condition required it Locke. 
RE QUISITE. adj. [requiftus, Latin.] 
Neceſſary ; needtul ; required by the 
nature of things. | 
| When God new-modelled the world, by the in- 
troduttion of a new religion, and that in the room 
of one ſet up by himſelf, it was r:quifite, that he 
ſhould recommend it to the reaſons of men with 
the ſame authority and evidence that enforced the 
former. South. 
Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour, and therefore 
they cannot fo well cloſe and go together in the 
head, which is ever requifite to ſleep. = Bacon. 
Prepare your foul with all thoſe neceffary graces, 
that are more immediately requiſite to this perform 
aNcc. 1 . Wake. 
Re quistTE. 2. J. Any thing neceſſary. 
Res nn parta labore, fed relicta, was thought by 
| A pout to be one of the reguiſites to a happy life. 
For want of theſe reguiſites, moſt of our inge- 
nious young men take up ſome cried up Engliſh poets. 
adore him, and imitate him, without knowing 
wherein he is defective. Dryden. 
God on his part has declared the requifites on - 
ours; what we muſt do to obtain bleſſings, is the 
great buſineſs of us all to know. ake, 
REe'quisITELY. adv. [from reguiſte.] 
1 in a requiſite manner. 
e diſcern how reguiſitely the ſeveral of 
ſcripture are fitted to Coral, times, — cad 
occurrences. Beyle. 


| Re'quisiTENEssS. =. . [from reguiſite. 
Neceſlity ; the ſtate of being — 


Diſcerning how exquiſitely the ſeveral parts of 
ſcripture are fitted to the ſeveral times, perſons, and 
occurrences intended, we ſhall diſcover not only the 
tenſe of the obſcurer paſſages, but the requiſtreneſs 
of their having been Mitten fo obſcurely. Beyles 


RGI TAL. 2. . [from forge? 
1. Return for any good or bad office; re- 
taliation. | 


Should we take the quarrel of ſermons in hand, | 


and revenge their cauſe by reguital, thruſting prayer 
in a manner out of doors under colour of long 
preaching ? Hookers 
Since you 
Wear out your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold, you do ſo grow in my reguital, 
As nothing can unroot you. Shadeſpcare. 
We hear | 
Such goodneſs of your juſtice, that our ſoul 
Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks, 
Forerunning your requital. Shakeſpearts 
2. Return; reciprocal action. 
No merit their averſion can remove, 
Nor ill reguital can efface their love. 
3. Reward; recompence. 
He aſk'd me for a ſong, 
And in requital op'd his leathern ſcrip, : 
And ſhew'd me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 
I have ta'en a cordial, TT.) 
Sent by the king or Haly, in requital = 
Of all my miſeries, to make me happy. . Denham. 
In all the light that the heavens beſtow upon 
this lower world, though the lower world cann t 
3R 2 7 | equa 
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Jo RrEsartvu'TE. wv. a. [re/aluto, Latin; 


RES 
equal their benefaQion, yet with a Kind of Srate- | 


repompenſe; ſo that there is ſome return however, 
though there can be no reguital. South's Sermons. 


To REQUITE. v. a. [requiter, French. ] 
1. To repay ; to retaliate good or ill; to 


recompenſe. 
If he love me to madneſs, I ſhalb never reguite 
bim. Shakeſpeare. 


When Joſeph's brethren ſaw that their father was 

ond, they my ** will reguite us all the evil 

We . Geneſis. 
- An avenger againſt his enemies, and one that 

ſhall requite kindneſs to his friends. Ecclus, 
Him within protect from harms ; 

He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 

That call fame on ſuch gentle acts as theſe. Milton. 
Great idol of mankind, we ncither cla; im 

The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame 

Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight 

Thoſe acts of goodneſs which themſelves 4 any be : 

O let us ſtill the ſecret joy partake, 


To follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake. Pepce 
Unhappy Wallace, 
| Great patriot heroe | ill requited chief! Thomſen. 
2. To do or give in reciprocation. 
He hath reguited me evil for good. 1 Samuel. 


Open not thine heart to every man, leſt he re- 
guite thee with a ſhrewd turn. Ecclus. 


RE REMOUSͤE. 2. /. pnenemuy⸗ Saxon. ] 
A bat. See REarRMovUusE. 
RESALE. z. J. [re and /ale. ] Sale at ſe- 


cond hand. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for reſale, 
where they arc not reitrained, are great means to 
enrich. Bacon. 


re/aluer, Fr.] To falute or greet anew. 
We drew her up to land, 
And trod ourſelves the reſaluted ſand. Chapman. 
To reſalute the world with ſacred light, 
Leucothea wak'd. Milton. 
To REsa1” L. v. 4. [re and /ail.] To fail 


back. 
From Pyle reſailng, and the Spartan court, 
Horrid to ſpeak in ambuſh is decreed. Pepe. 


To ResCI'ND. wv. 2. [eſcindo, Latin, re- 
ſeinder, French.) To cut off; to ab- 


Fogate a law. 

It is the impoſing a ſacramental obligation upon 
him, which being the condition, upon the perform- 
ance. 'Whereof all the promiſes of endleſs bliſs are 
made over, it is not poſſible to reſcind or diſclaim 
the ſtanding obliged by it. Hammond. 

I ſpake againſt the teſt, but was not heard; 
Theſe to reſcind, get peerage to reſtore. Dryden. 

Rzscr'ss10n. 2. J [re/cifien, French; re- 
Seifpus, Latin.] The a& of cutting off; 


-abrogation. 
If any infer reſci//or of their eſtate to have been 
for idolatry, that the governments of all idolatrous , 
nations ſhould be alſo diſſolved, it followeth not. 
Baron. 
Rzser SSORY. adi. [ reſcifſoire, French; re- 


Helen, Lat.] 88 the power to cut 


To Tr BE, wv. nt Legere. ar! re- 
ſerire, French. Je | 1 5 
1.10 write back. = | 
Whenever a prince on \ his Wing conſulted re- 
— or writes back Toleramus, he diſpenſes with 
that act otherwiſe unlawful, Ayliffe's Parergen. 
2. To write over again. 
Calling for more paper to ie them, he 
ſhewed him the difference betwixt the | ink-box 
and the ſand-box. r 8 


rour. ; 


v5 g + „„ „ „ 


. 
— 


RES 


One finding a'great-maſs of money digged un- 


ful return it reflects thoſe rays, that it cannot der ground, and being ſomewhat-doubtful, ſignified 


it to the emperor, who made a reſcript thus : Uſe 
it. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

The popes; in ſuch caſes, where canons were 
filent, did, after the manner of the Roman em- 


perors, write back their determinations, which were 
ſtiled reſcripts or | decretal e having the force 


Ayliſfe's Parergon, 


of laws. — 


To RESCUE. v. a. [reſcorre, old Fr.] 


RxE'scukE. . /. 


To ſet free from any violence, confine- 
ment, or danger. 

Sir Peda more, after long ſorrow, in the end 
met with Britomarti:, who ſuccoured him and »-- 


exved his love. Spenſer. 
My uncles both are ſlain in reſcuing me. Shak. 


We're beſet with thieves ; 

Reſcue thy miſtreſs, if thou be a man. Shazoiprares 

Dr. Bancroft underſtood the church exceiiently, 
and had almoſt reſcued jt out of the hands of the 
Calvinian party. Clarendin. 

He that is ſo ſure of his particular election, as 
to reſolve be can never fall, if he commit thoſe 
acts, againſt which ſcripture is plain, that they that 
do them ſhall not inherit eternal life, muſt neceſſa- 
rily reſolve, that nothing but the removing his 
fundamental error can 7c him from the ſuper- 
ſtructive. Hammond s Fundamentals. 

Who was that juſt man, whom had not heav'n 


Reſcu d, had in his righteouſneſs been loſt? Miiton. 


Riches cannot reſcue from the grave, 
Which claims alike the monarch and the ſlave. 
Dryden. 
We have never yet heard of a tumult raiſed to 
reſcue a miniſter whom his maſter deſired to bring 
to a fair account. Dawenant. 


SY re/cefſe, old 
French; reſcuſſus, low Latin. }] Deli— 
verance from violence, danger, or con- 
finement. 

How comes it, you 


Have holp to make this reſcue? | Shakeſpeare. 


REe'scuzR. . . [from reſcae.] One that 


reſcues. 


Resea"rcHn. 2. . [recherche, Fr.] En- 


quiry; ſearch. 

By a ſkilful application of thoſe notices, may be 
gained in ſuch, reſearches the accelerating and bet- 
tering of fruits, emptying mines, and draining fens. 

'  Glanwille's Scegſis. 

I ſubmit thoſe miſtakes, into which I may 
Have fallen, to the better conſideration of others, 
who ſhall have made eure b into this buſineſs with 
more kelicity. Holder. 

A felicity adapted to very rake, ſuch as the re- 
ſearches of buman wiſdom Fought for, but could 
not diſcover. Rogers. 


To RESEA“ KH. Y. a. [rechercher, Fr.] 


To examine; to enquire. 

It is not caſy to reſearch with due diſtinction, 
in the actions of eminent perſonages, both how 
much they may have been blemiſhed by the envy of 
others, and what was corrupted by their own felgity. 

Motten's Buckinighams 


To Resta'r. Y. @. [re and /eat.] To 


ſeat again. 
When he's produc'd, will you reſcat him 
Upon his father s throne ? | Dryden. 


RESEIIZ ER. 1. / One that ſeizes again. 
RESEI ZURE. 2. [re and ſeizure. ] Re- 


peated ſeizure ; ſeizure a ſecond time. 
Here we have the charter of foundation ; it is.now 


the more eaſy to judge of che forfeiture of re- 


"ee; it : deface the image, and you diveſt the right. 
Bacon. 


RESE'MBLANCE, n/. [re/emblance, Fr.] 
1. Likeneſs ; 


ſimilitude ; repreſentation. 
One main end of pactry and painting is to 


Sane & ; they bear à great reſcemblance to each other. 


? 
$ 


Dryden: Dufreſroy. 
The qualizy. produced hah. commonly no e- 


A; 


| 


0 


R E S 


| lance with the thing produ 
: ——. on it as a bare Producing it; wenin 
Z3o chuymiſts boaſt they have a pow'r, Lau. 
From the dead aſhes of a flow'r, 
Some faint reſemblance to produce, 
But not the virtue. Soft: Mites 
I cannot help remarking the reſcmt "lar, 
; twixt him and our author in qualities * 5 
fortune. : P. 
2. Something reſembling. ua 
Theſe ſenſible things, which religion hath 4 


lowed, are reſemblances formed according to 


* and 


ſpiritual, whereunto they ſerve as a hand 8 

and a way to direct. Fm 8 
Faireſt reſemblance of thy Maker fair, 1088 

Thee all things living gaze on. Me 


They are but weak reſemblance of our intention; 
faint and imperfect copies that may acꝗq int us with 
the general deſign, but can never exp::{; the f. of 
the original. Alli. 

To RESEMBLE. v. a. [re/emtler, Er. 
1. To compare; to repreſent as like ſome. 
thing elſe. 

Moſt ſafely may we reer:b!e ourſclres 99 Cod, 
in reſpect of that pure faculty, which is nyc; fo, 


parate from the love of God. Rate, 

The torrid parts of Africk ate c. ed t 5 1 
libbard's ſkin, the diftance of whole ſpots rech; 
8 diſperſeneſs of habitations. We: wil 


To be like; to have likeneſ: to. 

If we fee a man of virtues, mixed wit ia gat. 
ties, fall into misfortune, we are afral! that tie 
like misfortunes may happen to ourſe:. ves, wi - 

. ſemble the character. Ada 
o ResE'nD. wv. g. [re and d. To 
God back; to ſend again. Not in uk 

I ſent to her, by this ſame coxcomb, 

Tokens and letters, which the did 7e. Sag. 


To RESENT. v. a. [ refentir, Preach, 


1. To take well or il}. 
A ſerious conſideration of the mineral treu 
of his territories, and the practical difcore est 
them by way of my philoſophical the-ry, he then 
ſo well reſented, that afterwards, upon a mature 
digeſtion of my whole deſign, he commanzed me 
to let your lordſhips underſtand, how great an g. 

| Clinaction he hath :0 further ſo e K. 


To be abſent from any part of publick wor i 
he thus deeply reſented. Fe. 
2. To take il}; to conſider as an :njury or 

affront, This is now the moi uſuy 


ſenſe. 

Thou with ſcorn 
And anger would'ſt reαν the offer d wrong. A. 
Such proceedings have been alw: ys fel nb, alk 
often panitheJ in this kingdom, os * 
RESE NTER. 7. /. from vινν Oue 

who feels injuries deeply. 
The carl was the worſt philoſopher, be ing 2 a fr 
—_—_ and a "_ diſlembler of the least d.. 


** 


then. 

RES NT FUL. adj. [reſent and f.] Ma. 
lignant; ealily provoked to anger, and 
long retaining it. 

Rest NTINGLY, adv. {from reg. 

1. With deep ſenſe; with ftro:g Peicet 


tion. 
 Hylobares judicioully and reſen'ir 2 rec 
your main reaſonings. More s Dic ine Digi. 


25 
»% 


| 2. With continued anger. 


RESENTMENT. 2. /. [refentimert, Fr.] 
1. Strong perce frogs of good or 111. 
He retains vivi reſentments of the niore lot; d = 


rality. 


A ie. 


; our impartial apprehenſions, no leſs defery." 87 We 


can behold without, WE ntment ; yea, with aa 18 


C. ant Te 


| vincible diſregatd. the very 


| What he math of Senfible evidence, 


' grand work. of his dememtration is. but dae 2 


„ e in 
Some faces we admire and doat on; otbets * 


oatar 

= 
conce 
ing en 


7. RE 


quake, 
to cloſ 
dence. 
Con 
rea, 
private 
NESZTR 
1. Stor 
ihe 


RES 
wn reſentment 3 but how the fame 
pon gon they only know that are 


of and how they are in them- 
conſis be der made chem. Glarille's Scegfis 
2 Neep lenſe of injury; anger long con- 
ünued; ſometimes ſimply avger. 4 
Can heav'nly minds ſuch high 4 oh, 
Or exerciſe cheir ſpite in human o? Dien. 
] cannot, without ſome envy, and a Juſt & 
gert againſt the oppoſite conduct of others, re os 
8 cha: generoſity, wherewith the heads of a 
fruggling taction treat thoſe who will r 
to hold 4 pen in their defence. Swift. 
Though it is hard to judge of the hearts of 
an. det where they declare their relentment, and 
5 at any thing, there they paſs the Judg- 
ment upon themſelves. 5 Law. 
ReStRVAa TION. 1. J. [reſervation, Fr.] 
1, Reſerve ; concealment of ſomething 1n 


the mind. 1 
Nor had] any reſervations in my own ſoul, when 


1 1.:%d that bill, nor repentings after. King Charles. 
"We tear with Jeſuitical equivocations and men- 

nu eferaationse Sanderſon againſt the Covenant. 
, Tometaing kept back; ſomething not 
iren up. | 

8 Ourſelf by monthly courſe, 

With reſeroati;n of an hundred knights, 

pi you to be ſuain'd, ſhall our abode 

Mite with you by due turns. Shakeſpeare. 
This is academical reſervation in matters of eaſy 


age of his 
things APPEAT 


truth, 
dence of reaſon. Brown. 
Theſe epinions Steele and his faction are en- 
deayouring to propagate among the people concern- 
ing the preſent miniſtry; with what reſervaticn to 
the honour of the queen, I cannot determine. Sevift. 
3. Cuſtody ; ſtate of being treaſured up. 
| He will'd me, 
In heedful > referwation, to beſtow them 
As ngtes, whole faculties incluſive were 
More than they of note. Shakeſpeare. 
Ris: kvaTORY. 2. J. [reſervorr, French. 
Place in which any thing is reſerved or 
kept, N 
How I got ſuch notice of that ſubterranean reſer- 
vate; as to make a computation of the water now 
conccaled therein, peruſe the propoſitions concern- 
ing earthquakes. = Wedward. 


7. RESERVE. v. a. [reſerver, French; 


reſervo, Latin. ] 
1. To keep in ſtore; to ſave to ſome other 
purpoſe, 
| could add many probabilities of the names of 
bless; but they ſhould be too long for this, and I 
11/02 them for another. Spenſer. 
Hat thou ſeen the treaſures of the hail, which 
I tave rejerved againſt the day of trouble? Fob. 
Did houghed all the chariot horſes, but reſerved 


them for an hundred chariots. 2 Samuel. 
Flowers 
Faru d from night, and kept for thee in ſtore. 
Milton. 


:. Jo retain; to keep; to hold. f 
Kej-rwe thy ſtate, with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs. * Shakeſpeare. 
_ Vil he reſerve his anger for ever? will he keep 
it to the end? : Feremiah. 
. To lay up to a future time. 
The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out 


cf t2mptations, and to reſerve the unjuſt unto the 
2 Peter, ii. Os | 


G4 of judgrnent to be puniſhed. 
1 he breach ſeems like the ſciſſures of an earth- 
quaxe, and threatens to ſwallow all that attempt 


to dale it, and reſerves its cure only for omnipo- | 
Decay of Piety. 


dence. 
Conceal your eſteem and love in your own 
breat, and fgerve your kind looks and language for 
priate hours, f . Sift, 
RES: AVE, 1. J. [from the verb.) 
l, Store kept untouched, or undiſcovered. 
| The alent may be withkeld upon this ſuggeſtion, 


or rather ſceptical infidelity againſt the evi- | 


RES 


that I. know not yet all that may be faid: and 

therefore, though 4 be beaten, it is not neceilary.1 
ſhould yield, nat knowing what forces there are 

in reſerve behind. Locke. 
Something kept for exigence. 

The virgins, beſides the oil in their lamps, 
carried likewiſe a reſerve in ſome other veſſel for a 
continual tupply. - 

Things are managed by advocates, who oftentimes 
ſeek conqueſt, and not justice, and ranſack all re- 

ſerves of law to ſupport an unrighteous cauſe. Ker. 
3. Something concealed in the mind. 

However any one may concur in the general 
ſcheme, it is {till with certain reſerves and devia- 
tions, and with a ſalvo to his own private judg- 
menc. Aaddijon's Frecboliler. 

4. Exception; prohibition. 
Is knowledge ſo deſpis'd? 

Or envy, or what reſ:rve forbids to taſte? Milton. 
5. Exception 1n tavour. 

Each has ſome Carling luſt, which pleads for a re- 
ſerve, and which they would fain reconcile to the 
expectations of religion. Rogers. 

6. Modeſty; caution in perſonal beha- 
viour. : 

Ere guardian thought cou'd bring its ſcatter'd aid, 
My toul ſurpriz d, and from herſelf disjoin'd, 

Lett all recrwe, and all the ſex behind. Prior. 
RESERVED. adj. [from referve.] 

1. Modeſt; not looſely free. 

To all obliging, yet reſerv'd to all, 

None could himſelf the favour'd lover call. Walſh. 

Fame is a bubble the reſe-v'd enjoy, 

Who ſtrive to gralp it, as they touch, deſtroy. Young. 
2. Sullen; not open; not frank. 

Nothing rer or ſullen was to fee, 

But ſweet regards. Dryden. 
RESERVEDLY. adv. [from re/erved } 

1. Not with frankneis; not with open- 
neſs ; with reſerve. | 

I muſt give only ſhort hints, and write but 
obſcurely and rcſerved/y, until J have opportunity 
to expreſs my 1entiments with greater copiouſneſs 
and perſpicuity. Itodwward. 

2. Scrupulouſly ; coldly. 

He ſpeaks veſer v dly, but he ſpeaks with force; 

Nor can a word be chang d but tor a worſe, Pepe. 
REsERVEDNESS. 2. J. [from reserved. 

Cloſeneſs; want of frankneſs; want ot 


openneſs. 


2. 


Obſerve their gravity 
And their reſervedreſs, their many cautions 
Fitting their perſons. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
By formality, I mean ſomething more than ce- 
remony and compliment, even a folemn reſervid- 
neſs, which may well conſiſt with honeſty. Matton. 
There was great warineſs and reervedneſs, and io 
great a jealouſy of each other, that they had no 
mind to give or receive viſits. 
Diſſimulation can but juſt guard a man within 
the compaſs of his own per ſonal concerns, which yew 
may be more etfectually done by that filence and 
reſervedn ſs, that every man may innocently. prac- 
tiſe. South's Ser mons. 
RE SERVER. mn. J. [from reſerve.] One 
that reſerves. 
RESERVOIR. 2. . [ reſervoir, French. 
Place where any. thing is kept in ſtore. 
There is not a ſpring or fountain, but are well 
provided with huge ciſterns and reſerwoirs of rain and 
ſnow- water. Addiſon. 
Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his ftore, 
Sees but a baekward ſteward for the poor; 
This year a reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; 
The next, a fountain ſpouting through his heir. Pape. 


— 


PF 


To ſettle again. 


„ 


even of uſurped prerogative, to reſettle the minds of 
+ thoſe princes in the alliance, who are alar med at 


A the conſequences of the emperor's.death? Swift, 


Tillotſon. | 


Clarendon. | 


1 


Will the houſe of Auſtria yield the leaſt article, | like a reſdent or conſul in his kingdoms. Audiſan- 


RES 


RESE'TTLEMENT.. 2. J. {from re/ectts.], 


1. The act of ſettling again. . 


To the quieting of my paſitons, and the reſet1le- 


ment of my diſcompoſed ſoul, I contider that grief 
Norra. 


is the mott abturd of all the paſſions. | 
2. The ſtate of ſettling again. 2 
Some rol} their caſk to mix it with the lees, and 
after a reſettlement, they rack it. Mortimer. 
RESI ANCE. z. J. from refant.] Keli- 


reſiant are now only uied in law. 
Ihe king forchwith banithed all Flemings out 
ot his Kingdom, cummanding his merchant ad- 
venturers, Which had a retance in Antwerp, to 
return. Bacon s Henry VII. 
KE STLANT. adj. [reſtant, Fr.] Refi 
dent; preſent in a place. 3 
Soly man was come as far as Sophia, where the 
Turks great lieutenant in Europe is always reftants 
before that the Hungarians were aware. Alles. 
The Allubroges here reſent in Rome, Ban Jari. 
To RESIDE. v. 2. |refideo, Latin; re- 
fider, French. ] 
1. to have abode ; to live; to dwell; to 
be preſent. ©: 
How cau God with ſuch. re/ide ? 
In no fix'd place the happy fouls refide ; 
In groves we live, and lie on moſſ) beds. Did in. 
2. [ Refido, Latin.] To ſink; to ſubkde ; 
to fall to the bottom. FW 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a- drachm of 
each, turn into a mouldy ſubſtance ; there refiding 
in the bottom a fair cloud and a thick vil on che 
LOB» Boyle 
RE'SIDENCE. 2. J. [refidence, French. | 
1. Act of dwelling in a place. N 
Someching holy lodges in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vccal air, 
To teſtity his hidden re/idences 3 
There was a great familiarity between the con- 
feſſor and duke William; for the confeſſor had 
often made conſiderable re/idences. in Normandy. 
Hal?'s Lax of England. 
2. Place of abode; dwelling. : 
Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower, 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power. 


Milian. 


Underſtand the iame | 
Of fiſh within their wat ry reſidences Miter. 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for 
ſome time, and the reſidence of Tiberius for ſeveral 
years. 


3. [From re/do, Lat.] That which ſettles 


at the bottom of liquors, | 
Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordi- 
nary reſidence or ſettlement of liquors. Bacon. 
Our cleareſt waters, and ſuch as ſeem. fimyle- 
unto ſenſe, are much compounded unto reaſon, as 
may be obſerved in the evaporation of water, 
wherein, betides a terreous reſidence, ſume ſalt is- 
alſo found, | Brown's Vulger Errours. 


Re's1DENT. adj. [refidens, Latin; refi- 


abode in any place. 


I am not concerned in this objection; not thinks 


ing it neceſſary, that Chriſt thould be perſonally 
preſent or refident on earth in the millenium. 


He is not ſaid to be re/ident in a place, who- 
comes thither with a purpoſe of retiring immedi-. 
ately ; ſo alſo he is ſaid to be abſent, who is abſent 
with his family. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
\ RE'S1DENT. z. . [from the adj.] An 
agent, miniſter, or officer reſiding in 


am baſſador. | 
The pope fears the Engliſh will ſuffer nothing 


RESiDENTLARY. adi. 


(from re/ident.]. 
Holding reſidence. RF 


, Chrid> 


dence; abode; dwelling. Refanceand. 


Shakeſpeare's Rem. and ul. 


Addiſers : 


dent, French.) Dwelling: or having 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


T, RESE'TTLE.. v. 2. [re and /ettle.] | any diſtant place with the dignity of an- 
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RES 


Chrit was the conductor of the Iſraeilte: into the 
land of Canaan, and their rejidertiary guardian. 
RSI DUAL. adj. 


Pore. 
from re/iduum, 
Rrsi'pvary. Lat.] Relating to the 
reſidu2; relating to the part remaining. 
Tis enough to loſe the legacy, or the redn 
advantage ot the eſtate left him by the deceaſed. 
| : Arliffe. 
Re'sinve, 2. J. [reſſdu, French; ro/iduum, 
Latin,] The remaining part; that 
which is left. 
The cauſes are all ſuch as expel the moſt vo- 
latile parts of che blood, and fix the Hue. 
Arbithno: en Aimenis. 
. To ReSit' GE. wv. 3. [re and fiege, Fr.] 
To ſeat again. Objſolete. | 
In wretched prifon long he did remain, 
Till they outreigned had their utmoſt date, 
And then therein refieged was again, 15 
And ruled long with honourable ſtate. Spenſer. 
To RESIL GN. v. a. | re/igner, Fr. refigno, 
Latin. ] 
1. To give up a claim or poſſeſſion. 
Reiign 
| Your crown and 3 indireQly held. Shak:ſp. 
Fil to the king, and fignify to him, 
That thus I have re/izn'd to you my charge. Shak. 


To her thou didſt 1 %gn thy place. Milton. 
Phoebus reſigus his darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the god of love. Denham. 
Ev'ry Iſmena would reign her breaſt ; 
And ev'ry dear Hippolytus be bleſt. Prior. 


2. To yield up. | 
Whoever ſhall refign the'c reaſons, either from 
the root of deceit in themſelves, or inability to reſiſt 
ſuch trivial inganations from others, although their 
condition may place them above the multitude, 
yet are they till within the line of vulgarity. Brown. 
Defirous to refign and render back 
All I receiv'd. | Milton. 
Thoſe, who always re/ign their judgment to the 
laſt man they heard or read, truth never ſinks into 
thoſe men's minds; but, camelien-like, they take 
the colour of what is laid before them, and as 
 foon loſe and reſign it to the next that comes in 
their way. a : Locke, 
3. To give up in confidence : with vp em- 
pharical. | 
What more reaſonable, than that we ſhould in all 
things reſign up ourſelves to the will of God? Tiller, 


4. To ſubmit ; particularly to ſubmit to | 


rovidence. | 

Happy the man, who ſtudies nature's laws, 
His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet ſtate, 

Fearleſs of fortune, and refign'd to fate. 
A firm, yet cautious, mind, 
| Sincere, though prudent ; conſtant, yet 75 * 
| | Fcpe. 
5. To ſabmit without reſiſtance or mur- 


mur. 

What thou art, re/ign to death. Sbaleſpeare. 
REsiGNa"TION. 2. . [re/ignation, Fr.] 
1. The act of reſigning or giving up a 

claim or poſſeſſion. 
Do that office of thine own good will; 
The reſignation of thy ſtate and crown. Shakeſpeare. 
He intended to procure a reſignaticn of the rights 
of the king's majeſty's ſiſters and others, entitled 
to the poſſeſſion of the crown. Hayward. 
Submiſſion; unreſiſting acquieſcence. 
We cannot expect, that any one ſhould readily 
quit his own opinion, and embrace ours, with a 
blind reſignation to an authority, which the under- 
ſanding acknowledges not. Locle. 

There is a kind of fluggith reſgnation, as well 

as poorneſs and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of 

ſlavery, that very few will recover themſelves out of 

its Addiſon. 
3. Submiſſion without murmur to the will 


Dryden. 


2. 


act of ſpringing back; reſilience. 


RES 
RESsII OR ER. 3. . [from re//gn.] One 
that reſigns. 
RESI'GNMENT. 2. /. [from ren.] AQ 


of reſigning. 
RESI"LIENCE, 7 [from re/lio, Lat.) 
REs1LIENCY, The act of ſtarting or 
leaping back. | | 
If you ſtrike a ball fidelong, the rebound will 
be as much the contrary way; whether there be 
any ſuch r«/ilience in echoes, that is, whether a 
man ſhall hear better if he ſtand aſide the body re 
percuſiing, than if he ſtand where he ſpeaketh, 
may be tried. Bacon's Natural Iliſtory. 


RESI LIENT. adj. [re/iliens, Lat.] Start- 
ing or ſpringing back. 
REes1iL1 TION. . . [refilio, Lat.] The 


RE'SIN. 1. J. [refine, French; re/ina, 
Lat.] The fat ſulphurous parts of ſome 
vegetable, which 1s natural or procured 
by art, and will incorporate with oil or 
ſpirit, not an aqueous menltruum. 
Thoſe vegetable. ſubſtances that will 
diſſolve in water are gums, thoſe that 
will not diſſolve and mix but with ſpi- 
rits or oil are reſins. Quincy 

Rk'sixous. adj, [from en; reſineuæ, 
Fr.] Containing reſin; conſiſting of 
reſin. | 

Reſinous gums, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, are 


let fall again, if the ſpirit be copiouſly diluted. 
Boyle on Colours. 


RE's1NOUSNES8. 2. J. [from reſinous.] 
The quality of being reſinous. 

REs1P1'SCENCE. 2. J. *[re/ipiſcence, Fr. 
reſipiſccutia, low Lat.) Wiſdom after 
the fact; repentance. 

To RESIST. v. a. [re/ito, Latin; re- 
ffter, French.] | 

1. To oppoſe; to act againſt. . 

Submit to God: refit the devil, and he will flee. 


James, iv. 
To do ill our ſole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we reſi. | Milton. 


Not more almighty to 9 our might, 
Than wiſe to fruftrate all our plots and wiles. Milt. 
Some forms, tho* bright, no mortal man can bear, 
Some, none /i, tho' not exceeding fair. Young. 
2. Not to admit impreſſion or force. 
Nor keen nor ſolid could refit that edge. Milton. 
To Res1'sT. v. x. To make oppoſition. 
q All the regions | 
Do ſeemingly revolt; and, who reſi}? 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
And perith conſtant fools. Shateſpearc's Coriolanus, 


Res1'STANCE. |} . /. | re//tance, French. 
RES1'STENCE, ( This word, like many 


others, is differently written, as it is ſup- 
poſed to have come from the Latin or 
the French. ] DEP 
1. The act of reſiſting ; oppoſition. 
Demetrius, ſeeing that the land was quiet, and | 
that no refiflance was made againſt him, ſent away | 
all his forces. 1 Mac. | 
2. The quality of not yielding to force or 


external impreſſion. | | 
The re/tance of bone to cold is greater than of 
feſh ; for that the ficſh ſhrinketh, but the bone re- 
Feth, whereby the cold becometh more eager. 

Bacon. 

Muſick fo ſoftens and diſarms the mind, 
That not an arrow does reſiſtance find. 
The idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch, 
and it ariſes from the re/iffance which we find in 
body to the entrance of any other body 


place it polictics, 


Waller. | 


Locke. 


and it ſhall clearly appear, that th 


RES 
| But that part of the refſtance, which arg. 
the vis inertiæ, is proportional to the denſ 9 ben 
matter, and cannot be diminiſhed by 5 u Of the 
matter into ſmaller parts, nor by an; din 


Other mz 
than by decreaſing the denüty of the —_ 


R . > | eWtin'; Op-: 
ESISTIBI LITY. n. / ns 
; * 1. [from refefidie. 
1. Quality of reſiſting. 
Whether the re/ftibilicy of Adam's rexſon 
equivalence the facility of Eve's ſeduQicn 2 * 
unto ſchoolmen. Sy 8 
The name body, being the complex ide, 1 = 
_ tenſion and reſiſtibility, together, in the fame 6. 
ject, theſe two ideas are not exactly one an!: 
ſame. + Fo 
2. Quality of being reſiſtible. SED 
It iS from corruption, and liberty to & e. 
meeting with the re/fibility of this ſufticgit „ 
that one reſiſts it. "Reds: 
Fo 4 C ren. 
RESISTIBLE. adj. [from reg.] 71, 
may be reſiſted. | bs 
That is irreſiſtible; this, though potent, ye; ! 
in its own nature reſſtible by the wil, of 8 
though it many times prevail: by Its eficicy, b 
Hales Origin of Ini, ! 


Res1'STLESS. adj. [from re/2.] Ini. 
ible; that cannot be oppoſed, i 


Our own eyes do every Where behold dle fad; 
den and ce aſſaults of death. Aale 
All at once to force 794A way, Th 
Since you can love, and yet your error e, 


The ſame refiticfs power may plead fur nie, V., 
She chang'd her ſtate; 
Reſßſileſs in her love, as in her hate. Didi, 


Though thine eyes ien glances dart, 
A ſtronger charm is thine, a generous heat. 


RESOLVABL E. adj. [from re/elve.] 
1. That may be referred or reduced. 

Pride is of ſuch intimate connection wth z. 
gratitude, that the actions of ingratitude ſ:em «.. 
rectly reſelvable into pride, as the principal re: 
of them. Herti. 

2. Diſſoluble; admitting ſeparation cf 
parts. | 

As the ſerum of the blood is reſolvab!- by a fi! 
heat, a greater heat coagulates, ſo as to turn it her- 
like parchment. EP Arlutkrc, 

3. Capable of ſolution, or of being made 
leſs obſcure. 

The effect is wonderful in all, and the cauſes be} 
reſolvable from obſervations made in the court es 
themſelves, the parts through whici they paſs. 

Brown': Vu. gar Eran, 

REe'SOLUBLE. adi. [reſoluble, French; t 

and /olubilis, Latin.] That may de 
melted or diſſol ved. 

Three is not preciſely the number of the did 

elements, whereinto mixt bodies are re/o/uZle by ftv 


8. 


To RESO'LVE. v. a. [reſolve, Latin; 
reſoudre, Fr.] | 

1. To inform; to free from a doubt cr 

difficulty. . 

* In all things then are our conſciences bet *. 

ſolved, and in moſt agreeabie ſort unto God and 

nature reſolved, when they are fo far perſuactey 

as thoſe grounds of perſuaſion will bear. Fial. 

Give me ſome breath, 

Before I poſitively ſpeak in this; ; 

I will reſolve your grace immediately. Shale, 

I cannot brook delay, reſelve me now 
And what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me. 


Reſolve rae, ſtrangers, whence and what you = 
7 nc * 


7 
8 0. 


2. To ſolve; to clear. I = 
Examine, ſift, and veſo/ve their alleged _—_ 

till you come to the very root whence they 1p, 

e moſt which (47 


be inferred upon ſuch plenty of divine teſtim nien 


q 
1 
into the 
| 
; 


G 


is only this, that ſorae things, which tc) go = 
5 . 


RES RES RES - 


in, do ſeem to have been out of ſeripture not ab- Reso'tve. n. J. [from the verb.] Re- 2. Analyſis; act of ſeparating any thin 
_ "chores, ; ES __ ſolution ; fixed determination. into conſtituent parts. 
wg he riddle of their loyalty, and givethem I'm glad, you thus continue your reſolve, To the preſent impulſes of ſenſe, memory, and 
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7 
I re-foive c they mean not 


Jo £x in a determination, This ſenſe 
is rather neutral, though in theſe ex- | 


7. To analiſe; to reduce. 
Into what can we reſ:{ve this ſtrong inclination |. 


: d lee, 
nity to let the worl 
= goa Sg but what they fay. King Charles. 
He always 3 
** doubts to perplex a buſineſs. 
fue, tian 0 - Hayward. 
ined to the 

be eravers, when they have attaire 
= 55 of theſe repoſes, will eafily reſolve thoſe 
dn culties which perplex them. Dryden's Du fre ſnay. 
1 man who would reſolve the work of fate, 
May limit number. | Pricr. 
{{appineſs, it was reſolved by all, muſt be ſome 
uniform end, proportioned to the capacities of 
| attainable by every man, independ- 
Rogers. 


one 
b wan natures 
ent on fortune. el 
„ To ſettle in an opinion. = 
Good or evil ations, commanded or prohibited 
by laws and precepts fimply moral, may be reſolved 
into ſome dictates and principles of the law of na- 

tue, imprinted on man's heart at the Creation. 
White. 

Long fince we were reſolved of your truth, 


Your taithful ſervice, and your toil in war. Shak, 


amples the form be paſhve. 
Cood proof 
This day affords, declaring thee reſolv d : 
To undergo with me one guilt. Milton. 
I run to meet th' alarms, | 
R-y'd on death, reſclv'd to die in arms. Dryden. 
Aebiv'd for fea, the ſtaves thy baggage pack; 
Nothing retards thy voyage, unleſs 


2 human body, and attenuate, by ſtimulating the 


Artutk not. 


Iv other lord forbids voluptuouſneſs. Dryden. quently God that ſaw that, cannot be thought ro 1 would unſtate myſelf to be in a 3 1 . 
Fo fx in conſtancy z to confirm. have juſtified that unſincere 22 der; that dead T CT EE 414% 5 no 
f 3 nadel eſolue vou faith. Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. LES WI: H Parliament, : . 
Quit preſently the chapel, or rejoive y ' + One ther aides: has f rejelution to act thoſe monſtrous things. Clarendon. Lk 
For more amazement: : 25 NE at diftolves; one that rene What reinforcement we may gain from hope, by 1 } 
lu make the ſtatue moves + Shakeſpeare. Parts. If not what rejo/ution from deſpair. Milton. {| 27 ; 
6. To melt; to diffolve, ES | it may be doubted, whether or no the fire be} 6. Determination of a cauſe in courts of 1 
Reling is bringing a fluid, which is now con- the genuine and univerſal reſ-[ver of mixed bodies. lande ; 3 9 
creted, into the ſtate of Auidity m— N buthrot p | | 29 : Nor hve we all the acts of parliament or of i 44 
getable ſ. cſelwue th 7 7 et 3 : ; l 
Vegetable ſalts reſelve the coagulated humours of RE SOLUTE. adj. [ re/elu, Fr. ] Deter- judicial refolztions, which might occaſion ſuch al- | | Fi 


ſo ds, and diſſolving the fluids. 


of mankind to this errer? it is altogether unima- 
ei11ble, but that the reaſon of ſo univerial a con- 
ſent mould be conſtant. 
Ye immortal ſouls, who once were men, 
Ari now rei/4'd to elements agen. Dryden. 
Ine d-cretals turn upon, this point, and re- 
ide all into a monat chical power at Rome. 
Baker on Learning. 
Je RESOLVE. v. u. 755 
1. To determine; to decree within Sne's 
ſelf, | wo 
Con:irm'd, then Ic v 
Adem hai! fare with me. | M.lton. 
Covetguſneſe is like the ſea, that receives the 
tinue of ail rivers, though far unlike it in lending 
eny back; therefore thoſe, who have ref fred upon 
tue 1 iving ſort of piety, have ſeldom embarked 
A. their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Piety. 


SP Is. WF 7 | Wed. 
2. Lo melt; to be Ciflolved. All that my reſc/uteneſs to make uſe of my ears, 8 eee ee eee eee . 
Hate i not 57 deus death within m View 9 11 ba 5 1 1 5 { And trom his memory HIHHL TOC CID eaſts Wen 2 

ner mee C ha y ew: not tongue, could do, was to make them acquieice, _ PIP TR” . 1 12 
Re:aining but a quantity of life, Man To matciuels valeur. Milton's Agoniſtec. Ws 
Mich dle 08 away, cn as a form of Wax 7 ] , L 9 Hither the heroes and the nympis rt. Pope. 1 2 is, 

. ! . TN . . x * — 7 30 0 44120 a in 3 7 7 | "uti 7. 

R 4,4 irom its figure *gaintt the fire ? Shale p. REes0r.u"TiO0N. . J [ref 4 I 3. To repair to. 4 


% han condemn me, who has never felt 
mals power, or try'd the force of love; 
eimpers pield and ſoften in thoſe fires, 
untereſts, reſecing down, 


A 

Cir noncuys 

. A , 
tue gentle current of our joys. 


Southern. 


bent himſelf rather judiciouſly to 


Tilufon * ; 


To ſuck the ſweets of ſweet philofophy. Shakeſp. 
When he ſees os 
Himſelf by dogs, and dogs by men purſu'd, 
He ſtrait revokes his boid reſolve, and more 
Repents his courage, than his fear before. Denbam. 
Cair's approach hath ſummon'd us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our ,t. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
REs0"LveEDLY. adv. [from reſolved.] 


With firmneſs and conſtancy. 
A man may be reſolmedly patient unto death; fo 


makes the virtue; nor the extremity, which 
makes the vice. _ Greaw's Ceſmol. 


RESOLVEDNESS. . J. [from reſolwed. 
Reſolution; conſtancy; firmneſs. 

This reſulz1cdneſs, this high fortitude in fin, can 
with no reaſon be imagined a preparative to its re- 
miſſion. | Decay of Piety. 

Res0'LVENT. 2. . [reſolwens, Lat.] That 


which has the power of cauſing ſolution. 

In the beginning of inflammation, they require 
repellents; and in the increaſe, ſomewhat of re- 
ſelvents ought to be mixed. Wiſ man's Surgery. 

Lacteſcent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain 
wholeſome juice, reſolvent of the bile, anodyne and 
cooling. Arbuthnet. 


Res0'Lver. 2. J. [from reſolde.] One 
that forms a firm reſolution. 
Thy reſolutions were not before ſincere; conſe- 


5 


mined ; fixed; conſtant; ſteady ; firm, 
Be bloody, bold, and reſelute; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 
Shail harm Macbeth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Edward is at hand 
Ready to fight; therefore be reſoluts. Shakeſpeare. 


RE CSO UTELY. adv. [from re/elute.] De- 
terminately; firmly; conſtantly; ſtea- 


dily. 
We r:/o/utely muſt, 
To the few virtues that we have, be juſt. Reſcem. 
A man, who lives a virtuous life, deſpiſes the 
pleaſures. of fin, ane notwithſtanding all the allure- 
ments of ſenſe perſiſts reſelutely in his courſe. 
| Tillotſen. 
Some of thoſe facts he examines, ſome he - 
lietelv denies; others he endeavours to extenuate, 
and the reſt he diſtorts with unnatural turns. Sæ vit. 


Re's01,UTENESS. 1. J. from reſolute. 
Determinateneſs; ſtate of being fixed 
in reſolution. 


reſolution, French. ] 
1. Act of clearing difficulties. 

In matters of antiquity, if their originals eſcape 
due relation, they fall into great obſcurities, and 
ſuch as future ages ieldoꝛn reduce into a reHlutien. 


that it is not the mediocrity of reſolution, which | 


inftinR, ali the ſagacities of brutes may be reduced; 

though witty men, by analytical re/@/u{ior, have 

chymically extracted an artificial logick out of all 

their actions. Hades Origin of Mankind. 
3. Diſſolution. 

In the hot ſprings of extreme cold countries, the 
firſt heats are unſufferable, which proceed out of 
the reſclution of humidity congealed. Digby. 

4. [From re/olute.) Fixed determination; 
ſettled thought. 

I' th' progreſs of this buſineſs, 

Ere a determinate reſalution, 
The biſhop did require a reſpite. Shakeſpeare. 

O Lord, re/oluticns of future reforming do not 
always fati:fy thy juſtice, nor prevent thy ven- 
geance for former miſcarriages. King Charles. 

We ipend our days in deliberating, and we end 
them without coming to any reſolution. L'Eftrange. 

How much this is in every man's power, by mak- 
ing reſolutlons to himſelf, is eaſy to try. Locle. 

The mode of the will, which anſwers to du- 
bitation, may be called ſuſpenſion ; that which 
anſwers to invention, reſclution: and that which, 
in the phantaſtick will, is obſtinacy, is conſtancy 
in the intellectual. Grew's Caſmcl. 

5. Conſtancy; ſteadineſs in 
good or bad. 

The reſt of the Helots, which were otherwiſe 
ſcattered, bent thitherward, with a new life of re- 
ſolution 5 as if their captain had been a root, out 
of which their courage had ſprung. Sidney. 


firmneſs ; 


terations. Hole. 
RE'SOLUTIVE. adj. [refolutus, Lat. re- 
ſolutif, French.) Having the power to 
diſſolve or relax. | 
R'sOoN AN E. 2. J. {from re/ono, Latin. ] 
Sound; re ſound. 

An ancient mulician informed me, that there 
were ſome famous lutes that attained not their full 
ſeaſoning and beſt i , riil they were about 
fourſcore years old. Bqhie. 

RESONANT. adj. [reſornant, French; re- 
ſonans, Latin.] Reſounding. 
His volant touch 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the --ſ+1.2nt fuge. Nie. 
To RESORT. v. 2. [refortir, French.}] 
1. To have recourſe. 

The king thought it time to reſert to other coun« 
ſels, and to provide force to chaſtiſe them, who had 
to much aetpiled all iis gentler remedies. Clarendon 

2. To go publickly, 
Thither thall all the valiant youth reſert, 


In the very time of Motes' law, when God's 
ſpecial commandments were moſt of ail required, 
ſore fettival days were ordained, and duly obſerved 
among the Fes, by authority of the church and 
ſtate, and the fame was not ſuperſtitious ; for our 


ben the blocd ſtagnates in any part, it firſt Brown's Pulzar Erriurs. Saviour himie!f re/orted unto chen. White 
Ci nars, chen reſolves and turns alkaline. Viſits, whether of civility, or for reſluri-u of The ſons of light : 
\ Arbuthnet en Aliments. conſcience, or information in points of difficuity,] Haſted, ri to the ſummons high. Milton. 
3. 1 0 be ſettled in opinion . I | were numerous. a ö l. To Argos reals the victor god reſorts, 
let men r-fofve of that as they pleaſe : this every | The untavelling and reſclution of the difficulties, And enters cod Crotopus? humble courtss Popes. 


MeLigtnt being muſt grant, that there is ſome | 


that are met with in the execution of the defizn, 
N 


4. To, fall back. In law. 
The inheritance of che fon never reſorted to the 


King, that is himfcif, that be would have happy - 
| £6cke »- 


are the end of an actlon. Pryden's Oedipus. ] 


mother 
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mother or to any of her anceſtors, but both were 
totally excluded from the ſucceſſion. Hale. 
RESORT. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Frequency; aſſembly; meeting. 

Unknown, unqueſtion'd in that thick reſort. 

Dryden. 
2. Concourſe ;' confluence. 
The like piaces of ert are frequented by men 
out of place. Swwifr's Miſcellanies. 
3. AQ of viſiting. | 
vin with me to forbid him her reſyt. Shoakeſp. 
4. [ Refort, French.] Movement; active 
power; ſpring : a galliciſm. 

Some know the reſorts and falls of buſineſs, that 
cannot ſink into the main of it. Bacen s Eſſays. 

In fortune's empire blindly thus we go, 

We wander after pathleſs deſtiny, 

Whoſe dark reſorts fince prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide for what ihail be. Dryden. 

Rrso'RTER. 2. . [from re/ert.] One 
that frequents, or viſits. 
Vo Resov'nD. v. a. [reſono, Latin; re. 

ſonner, French. J 
1. To echo; to ſound back ; to return as 

ſound. 5 

With other echo late I taught your ſhades, 

To anſwer and reſound far other ſong. Milton. 
| And Albion's cliffs reſound the rural lay. Pope. 
2. To celebrate by found. 

The ſweet finger of Iſrael with his pfaltery 
loudly reſounded the innumerable benefits of the Al- 
mighty Creator. Peacham. 

The ſound of hymns, wherewith thy throne 
Incompaſs d ſhall reſound thee ever bleſt. Milton. 

3. To ſound; to tell ſo as to be heard far. 

The man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 

Long exercis'd in woes, oh mule ! re/cund. Pape. 
To RESOUND. v. 2. 
1. To be echoed back. 

What is common fame, which ſounds from all 
quaiters of the world, and reſounds back to them 
a Ain, but generally a loud, rattling, impudent lye ? 

South's Sermons. 

2. To be much and loudly mentioned. 
What reſcunds in fable or romance of Uther's 
ſons. Milton. 
RE Sou RC E. #. /. [It is commonly writ- 
ten re/ſcurce, which ſee: reſource, Fr. 

Skinner derives it from re/oudre, French, 

to ſpring up.] Some new or unexpected 

means that offer; reſort ; expedient, 
Pallas view'd | 

Eis foes purſuing, and his friends purſu'd ; 

Us'd threatnings, mix'd with pray'rs, his laſt re- 


| ſource ; 
With theſe to moye their minds, with thoſe to fire 
their fo: ce. Dryden. 


ToReso'w. v. a. [re and ſow.] To ſow 
anew. 
Over wet at ſowing time breedeth much dearth, 
inſomuch as they are forced to reſow ſummer corn. 
Bacon. 
-To RESs PEAK. v. n. [re and ſpeat.] To 
anſwer. 
The great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell, 
And the king's rowſe tle heav'n ſhall bruit again, 
Rejpeaking earthly thunder. Sbaleſpeare s Hamlet. 
To RESPE CT. v. a. [re/jetus, Latin.) 


1. To regard; to have regard to. 
Claudio, I quake, 
Left thou ſhould'ſt ſeven winters more reſpc 
Than a perpetual honour. Shakeſpeare. 
The bleſt gods doe not love 
Ungodly actions; but reſpe# the right, 
And in the works of pious men delight. Chapman. 
In orchards and gardens we do not ſo much re- 
ſpect beauty, as variety of ground for fruits, trees, 
and herbs. Bacen. 
In judgment-ſeats, not men's qualities, but cauſes 
enly ought to be 4 Kettlewwerth, 


RES 
2. [ Reſpecter, Fr.] To confider with a 


lower degree of reverence. 
There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, 
than the eye of a reſpected friend. Sidney. 
Whoever taſtes, let him with grateful heart 
Reſpect that ancient loyal houſe. Philips. 
I always loved and reſpc&ed Sir William. Swift. 
3. To have relation to: as, the alluſion 
reſſecths an ancient cuſtom. | 


4. To look toward. 

The needle doth vary, as it approacheth the pole; 
whereas, were there ſuch direction from the rocks, 
upon a nearer approachment, it would more directly 
reſpect them. | Bran. 

Palladius adviſeth, the front of his houſe ſhould 
fo r-/pc& the South, that in the firſt angle it receive 
the riſing rays of the winter ſun, and decline a little 
from the winter ſetting thereof. Brown. 


ResPE CT. n. J. [rejpet, French; re- 
ſfhectus, Latin. ] Gs 
1. Regard ; attention. 
You have too much reſpc& upon the world 
They loſe it, that do buy it with much care. 
J love 
My country's good with a rpc more tender 
Than mine own life. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
2. Reverence; honour. | 
You know me dutiful, therefore 
J. et me not ſhame rp; but give me leave 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
ZEneas muſt be drawn a ſuppliant to Dido, 
with reſp in his geſtures, and humility in his 
eyes. Dryden's Dufreſney. 
I found the king abandon'd to neglect; 
Seen without awe, and ſerv'd without reſpeF. Pricr. 
The ſame mer! treat the Lord's.day with as 
little reſtect, and make the advantage of reſt and 
leiſure from their worldly affairs only an inſtrument 
to promote their pleaſure and diverſions. ANetſon. 


3. Awful kindneſs. 


Sh, 


He, that will have his ſon have a reſpetr for | 


him, muſt have a great reverence for his ſan. Locke. 


4. Good-will. 
Pembroke has got 
A thouſand pounds a year, for pure reſpect; 
No other obligation ? 
That promiſes more thouſands. Shakeſprarce 
The Lord had rejpc# unto Abel and his offcring. 
| Genc/;s. 
5. Partial regard. 
It is not good to have reſpect of perſons in judg- 


ment. Provcrbs. 
6. Reverend character. 
Many of the beſt pet in Rome, * 


Groaning under this age's yoke, 
Have wiſh d, that noble Brutus had his eyes. Shak. 
7. Manner of treating others. 

You muſt uſe them with fit rcſpes, according 
to the bonds of nature; but you are of kin to their 
perſons, not errors. Baccn. 

The duke's carriage was to the gentlemen of 
fair reſpect, and bountiful to the ſoldier, according 
to any ſpecial value which he ſpied in any. 

Motton's Buckingham. 
8. Conſideration ; motive. 

Whatſoever ſecret reſpe&s were likely to move 
them, for contenting of their minds, Calvin re- 

turned. Hecker. 

The love of him, and this reſpe# beſide 
For that my grandſire was an Engliſhman, 

Awakes my conſcience to confeſs all this. Shakeſp. 

Since that veſpects of fortune are his love, 

I ſhall not be his wife. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
9. Relation; regard. _ 

In reſpect of the ſuitors which attend you, do 
them what right in juſtice, and with as much ſpeed 
as you may. Bacen. 

There have been always monſters amongſt them, 
in reſpect of their bodies. Wilkins. 

I have repreſented . to you the excellency of the 
chriſtian religion, in 7-/pc of its clear diſcoveries 


RESPECTIVELY. adv. | from ett. 


R E 5 


of the nature of God, and in refed? of 
fection of its 1 | : + | 
Every thing which is imperfe cg. 
muſt be acknowledged in — 7 eg » wary 
cauſe which produced it. ml 
They believed but one ſupreme 
with reſpect to the various benefits 


li bet, 


lier, 


„* in, % 
bas : 
deity, Which, 
Meu reovjyeg 


S 
1, 11 f. 


from him, had ſeveral titles. 


RESPECTABLE. adj, [reſegal], 7 
Venerable; meriung reſpect. J 


ResPE'CTER. 2. J. [from reſpe2.] 0 
that has partial regard, N 
Neither is any condition more horeu fd . . 
fight of God than another; othervig "Fry 
a reſpecter of perſons; for he bath war 
ſame ſalvation to all. Ny 
RESPECTFUL. adj, [re/pe? and f 
Ceremonious ; tull of outward ci;;;.. 
. ler. 
Will you be only, and for ever mine? : 
From this dear boſom ſhall I ner be tory 
Or you grow cold, reſpectful, or forfwgrn? p 
With humble joy, and with pA {4 
The liit'ning people ſhall his ſtory hear. P., 
REesPE CTFULLY. adv. | from rope 
With ſome degree of reverence, * 
To your glad genius facrifice this dy, 

Let common meats reſpectfully give wiz, Dude. 
ResyE"CTFULNESS. 2. J. from g. 
ul.] The quality of being reſpecifil 

RESPECTIVE. adj. [from reſget. 
1. Particular; relating to particular per. 
ſons or things. 
Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes, and $: 
Peter the more remote and fundamental cauſe, 
that conſtitution of the heavens, and that cn. 
tution of the earth, in reference to their rg. 
waters, which made that world obnoxious to a de. 
luge. | Burat. 
When ſo many preſent themſelves before ther 
reſpective magiſtrates to take the oaths, it may tt 
be improper to awaken a due ſenſe of their eng. 
ments. Aadijer, 
2. [ Reſpectif, French.) Relative; nc; 
abſolute. | 
The medium intended is not an abſolute, bu! 3 
reſpetiive medium; the proportion recommend: 
to all is the ſame; but the things to de celued 
in this proportion will vary. Regen 
3. Worthy of reverence. Not in uſe, 
What ſhould it be, that he reſpects in her, 
But I can make reſpeFive in myſelf ? Shak parts 
4. Careful; cautious; attentive to conſe- 
quences. Obſolete. | M 
Beſpective and wary men had rather ſeek que 
their own, and wiſh that the world may g0 We, 1 
it be not long of them, than with pain and her 
make themſelves adviſers for the e Y 
He was exceeding reſpective and preciſe. re 


1. Particularly ; as each belongs to each. 
The interruption of trade between the £12" 
and Flemiſh began to pinch the merchants of bid 
nations, which moved them by all mens to dil : 
their ſovereigns reſpectively to open tlie 1 
Again. ; : 3 ; 
The impreſſions from the objects of the len 
do mingle per ely every one with hi kind. : 
| | Bacon's Nu Iii, . 
Good and evil are in morality, as the Eat K 
Weſt are in the frame of the word, fonte 
and divided by that fixed and unaltera0le ann! 
which they have r:/pectively in the who!e 2 
the univerſe. Sauib a d. hrs 
The principles of thoſe govern men: . 
ſpcttively diſclaimed and abhorred by all men of __ 
and virtue in both parties. N 
2. Relatively ; not abſolutely. 4 
If there had been no other choice, but e - 
had been left to the univerſal, Moi wore | 


= 


—d 


Y 


RES 


ſaid, eaſtward in Eden, feeing thenrorid 


then have 
hath not Eaſt 
partially; 
Coſolete. 

Among the mi 
far in eſtimation 4 


nor Weſt, but reſpefively» Raleigh. 
with reſpec to private views. 


niſters themſelves, one being ſo 
bove the reſt, the voices * the 
likely to be given for the moſt part eee. 
> with a kind of ſecret dependency. Hooker. 
With great reverence. Not in ule. 
Honeſt Flaminius, you are very reſpeFively wel- 
come. g n Shakeſpeare 
Ree RS10N. 2. J. [ re/perfio, Latin. ] 
The a& of ſprinkling. 
RespiRA'TION. . J. [re/piration, Fr. 
1. The act of breathing. 7 
Apollonius of Tyana affirmed, that the ebbing 
and flowing of the ſea was the reſpiration of the 
world, drawing in water as breath, and putting it 
forth againe A Bacon. 
$yrups or other expectoratives do not advantage 
in coughs, by flipping down between the epiglot- 
tis; for, as I inſtanced before, that muſt neceſ- 
farily occaſion a greater cough and difficulty of re- 
(tirations H «vey on Conſumfit ions. 
The author of nature foreknew the necetlity of 
rains and dews to the preſent ſtructure of plants, 
and the uſes of reſpiration to animals; and there - 
tore created thoſe correſpondent properties in the 
2:moſphere. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Relief from toll. 
Till the day 
Appear of reſpiration to the juſt, : 
And vengeance to the wicked. Iſilton. 
9% ReSPI RE. ©. x. [reſbiro, Latin; re- 
girer, French. ] 
1. To breathe. 
The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 
The breath they drew, no longer sir, but fire, 
Tie fainty knights were fcorch'd. , Dryden. 
2. To catch breath. 5 
Till breathleſs both themſelves aſide retire, 
Where foaming wrath, their cruel tuſks they whet, 
And trample th' earth the whiles they may reſpirc. 
Spenſer. 


4+ 


1, a pris'ner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Vnwholeſome draught ; but here I feel amends, 
The breath of heav'n freſh blowing, pure, and ſweet, 
With day-ſpring born; here leave me to reſpire. 
Milton. 
3. To reſt; to take reſt from toil. 

Hark ! he ſtrikes the golden lyre 
And ſee! the tortur'd ghoſts reſpire, | 
dee ſhady forms advance! Pope's St. Cecilia. 
RESPITE. 2. . [reſpit, French. ] 
1, Reprieve ; ſuſpenſion of a capital ſen- 

tence. 
I had hope to ſpend | 
Cet, though ſad, the reſpite of that day, 
hat muſt be mortal to us both. Milton. 
Wiſdom and eloquence in vain would plead 
One moment's reſpite for the learned head; 
Judges of writings and of men have dy'd. 
2. Pauſe; interval. 

The fox then counſel'd th* ape, for to require 
Refite till morrow t anſwer his dere. Spenſer. 

Ihis cuſtomary war, which troubleth all the 
Word, giveth little reſpite or breathing time of 
peace, doth uſually borrow pretence from the ne- 
&lcary, to make itſelf appear more honeſt. Raleigh. 

ume pauſe and reſpite only I require, 
Til with my tears I ſhall have quench'd my fire. 

| „ | Denbam. 

TcRespt're. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1 1. To relieve by a pauſe. 
cole In what bow'r or ſhade | 
OH Thon find'ſt him, from the heat of noon retir'd, 
To his day-labour with repaſt, 
Ut ith repoſe, Si 
Vor. II. 


Prior. 


Milton's Paradiſe La. | 


— — 


| 


| 


'RES 


2: { Reſpirter,, old French.) To ſuſpend ; | 


to delay. | 3 I 
An act paſſed for the ſatisfa&tion of the officers of 
the king's army, by which they were promiſed pay- 
ment, in November following ; 'till which time 
they were to reſpite it, and be contented that the 
common ſoldiers and inferior officers ſhould be ſa- 
tisfied upon their diſbanding. Clarendon. 


RESPLE'NDENCE. | z. J. from re/þlend- 
RESPLE NDENCY, ent.] Luſtre; bright- 
neſs; ſplendour. 
Son! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full reſplendence, heir of all my might. Milton. 
To neglect that ſupreme reſplendency, that ſhines 
in Cod, for thoſe dim repreſentations of it in the 


creature, is as abſurd as it were for a Perſian to 
offer his ſacrifice to a parhelion inſtead of adoring 


the ſun. Beyle. 
RESPLE'NDENT. adj. [ reſplendens, 
Lat.] Bright; ſhining ; having a 


beautiful luſtre. 
Rich in commodities, beautiful in ſituation, 
reſplendent in all glory. Camden's Remains. 
There all within full rich array'd he found, 
With royal arras and reſplendent gold. Spenſer. 
The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of filver 
to the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit 
for moſt uſes as gold, and more reſplendent. Bacon. 
Empreſs of this fair world, reſplendent Eve 
Milton. 
Every body looks moſt ſplendid and luminous in 
the light of its own colour: cinnaber in tlie ho- 
mogeneal light is moſt reſplendent, in the green 
light it is manifeſtly leſs reſpleudent, in the blue 
light ſtill leſs. Newton's Optics. 
Reſplendent braſs, and more reſplendent dames. 
Pope. 
RESPLENDENTLY. adv. | from reſplend- 
ent.] With luſtre; brightly ; ſplend- 
idly. 
To RESPOND. v. u. 
reſpondre, French. ] 
1. To anſwer, Little uſed. 


z. To correſpond ; to ſuit, - 
Toev'ry theme reſponds thy various lay ; 
Here rowls a torrent, there meanders play. Broome. 


Resyo'NDENT. #. J. [reſpondens, Latin.] 
1. An anſwerer in a ſuit. 

In giving an anſwer, the' reſpondent ſhould be in 
court, and perſonally admoniſhed by the judge to 
anſwer the judge's interrogation. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

2. One whole province, in a ſet diſputa- 
tion, is to refute objections. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his of- 
fice, and ſeaſonably commit the opponent with the 
reſpondent, like a long practiſed moderator? More. 

The reſpsndert may eaſily ſhew, that though 
wine may do all this, vet it may be finally hurtful 
to the ſoul and body or him. Watts's Logicks 

RESPONSE. 2. . [re/ponſum, Latin. ] 
1. An anſwer; commonly an oraculous 
anſwer. 

Mere natural piety has taught men to receive the 
reſponſes of the gods with all poſſible veneration. 

| Government of the Tongues 

The oracles, which had before flouriſhed, began 
to droop, and from giving reenſes in verſe, de- 
ſcended to proſe, and within a while were utterly 
ſilenced. | Hammond. 

2. [Reſpons, French.) Anſwer made by 
the congregation, ſpeaking alternately 
with the prieſt in publick worſhip. 

To make his pariſhioners kneel and join in the 
reſponſes he gave every one of them a hatfock and 
common prayer book. Aadiſen. 

3. Reply to an objection in a formal diſ- 
utation. 

Let the reſpondent not turn opponent; except 
in retorting the argument upon his adverſary after 


[re/pondeo, Lat. 


: RES 


a direct reſponſe 3 and even this is allowed only 4s 

a confirmation of his own reſponſe. Watts, 
REsPo'nSIBLE. adj. [from reſponſus, Lat.] 
1. Anſwerable; accountable, | 

Heathens, who have certainly the talent of na- 
tural knowledge, are reſponſible for it. Hammer, 

He as much fatisfies the itch of telling news; 
he as much perſuades his hearers; and ail this 
while he has his retreat ſecure, and ſtands not 
reſpanſible for the truth of his relations. 

6 Government of the Tongue. 
2. Capable of diſcharging an obligation. 

The neceſſity of a proportion of money to trad= 
depends on money as a pledge, which writing can- 
not. ſupply the place of ; fince the bill, I receive. 
from one man, will not be accepted as ſecurity by 
another, he not knowing that the bill is legal, or 
that the man bound is honeſt or reſponſible. Locke. 

ResPo'nsIBLENESS. #. J. | from reſpon- 
/ible.] State of being obliged or qua- 
lified to anſwer. | 

Respo xns1o0n. 2. . [reſtonſio, Latin.] 
The act of anſwering. | 

Resyo xnsIve. adj. [reſponſif, French; 
from reſponſus, Latin.] 

1. Anſwering ; making anſwer. | 

A certificate is a reſponjive letter, or letter by 
way of anſwer. Ayliffe's Parergen. 

2. Correſpondent; ſuited to ſomething 
elſe. | | 

Sing of love and gay deſire, 
Reſponſive to the warbling lyre. 

Be there Demodocus the bard of fame, 
Taught by the gods to pleaſe, when high he ſings 
The vocal lay rejp::;ſiw'2 to the ſtrings. Pope. 

Res ro NSR Y. adj. [reſponſorius, Latin.] 
Containing anſwer. 

REST. 2. J. [nepe, Saxon; ruſte, Dutch. ] 

1. Sleep; repoſe. 

All things retir'd to ref, 


Fenton. 


Mind us of like repoſe. Miltine 
My toſt limbs are wearied into ref. Pope. 


2. The final ſleep; the quietneſs of death. 


Oft with holy hymns he charm'd their ears; 
For David left him, when he went to ref, 

His lyre. 
3. Stillneſs ; ceſſation or abſence of mo- 
tion. 

Putrefaction aſketh ref ; for the ſubtle motion, 
which putrefaction requireth, is diſturbed by any 
agitation. Bacon. 

What cauſe mov'd the Creator, in his holy rf, 
So late to build ? Milton. 

All things paſt are equally and perfectly at rt : 
and to this way of conſideration of them are all 
one, whether they were before the world, or but 
yeſterday. Locke. 

4. Quiet; peace; ceſſation from diſturb- 
ance. | 

Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; 
and ye thall find / unto your fouls. Mart here. 

He giveth you rf from all your enemies. Deut. 

Scap d from ſuch ſtorms of pow'r, holding it bett 
To be below herſelf to be at reſt. Dies Ciwil War. 

The root cut off, from whence theſe tumults roſe, 
He ſhould have 2%, the commonwealth repoſe. 

6 Daniel. 

Thus fenc'd, but not at ret or caſe of mind. A. 

Where can a frail man hide him? in what arms 
Shali a ſhort life enjoy a little 1% Fanfare. 

With what a load of vengeance am ] preſt, 

Yet never, nerer, can 1 hope for ; | 
For when my heavy burden I remove, 
The weight falls down, and cruihes her I love. Dey. 

Like the ſun, it had light and agility ; it knew 
no r but in motion, no quiet but in activity. 

South's Sermns; 

Thither, where ſinners may have , I go. P:p-. 

The grave, where ev'n the great find . P:pc. 

5. Ceſſation from bodily labour. 
There the weary be at rf, . 
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Dryden's Parſen. 
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RES 
The Chriſtian chuſeth for his day of ref? the firſt 
day of the week, that he might thereby profeſs him- 
ſelf a ſervant of Ood, who on the morning of that 
day vanquiſhed Satan. Nelſon. 
6. Support; that on which any thing 
. leans or reſts. | 
Forth prick'd Clorinda from the throng, 
And *gainſt Tancredie ſet her ſpear in reſt. Fairfax. 
A man may think, that a muſket may be ſhot 
off as well upon the arm, as upon a 9; but 
when all is done, good counſel ſetteth buſineſs 
ſtraight. Bacon. 
Their vizors clos'd, their lances in the %, 

Or at the helmet pointed, or the creſt 
They ſpeed the race. Dryden's Knight's Talc. 
Tak · the handle in your right hand, and claſp- 
ing the blade of it in your left, lean it ſteady upon 
the reſt, holding the edge a little aſlant over the 
work, ſo as a corner of the thin fide of the chiſſel 
may bear upon the reſt, and the flat fide of the 
chiſſel may make a ſmall angle with the rc. Moxon. 

7. Place of repoſe. 

Suſtain'd by him with comforts, till we end 
In duſt, our final reft and native home. Milton. 


8. Final hope. 


Sea fights have been final to the war, but this 
is, when princes ſet up their ref upon the battle. 
Bacon. 

This anſuer would render their counſels of leſs 
reverence to the people, if upon thoſe reaſons, 
they ſhould recede from what they had, with 
that confidence and diſdain of the houſe of 
peers, demanded of the king; they therefore re- 
ſolved to ſet up their ref upon that ſtake, and to 
go through with it, or periſh in the attempt. Claren. 

9. [ Refte, French; guod reſtat, Latin.] 
Remainder ; what remains. 

Religion gives part of its reward in hand, the 
preſent comfort of having done our duty; and for 
the ref, it offers us the beſt ſecurity that heaven can 

give. | Tillotſon, 
| The pow'r in glory ſhone, 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known, 
The reſt a huntreſs. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
REST. adj. [reftes, French; quod reftat, 
Latin.) Others; thoſe not included in 


any propoſition. 
By deſcription of their qualities, many things 
may be learned concerning the reſt of the inhabit- 
_ ants. Abbot. 
They had no other conſideration of the publick, 
than that no diſturbance might interrupt their 
quiet in their own days; and that the rf, who had 
larger hearts and more publick ſpirits, would ex- 
tend their labour, activity, and advice only to ſecure 
the empire at home by all peaceable arts. C/arendon. 
Plato, and the re of the philoſophers, acknow- 


Jedged the unity, power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and | 


providence of the ſupreme God. Stilling fleet. 
Arm'd like the reft, the Trojan prince appears, 
And by his pious labour urges theirs. Dryden. 
Upon ſo equal terms did they all ſtand, that no 
one had a fairer pretence of right than the re. 
; Wocdward, 
To REST. v. x. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſleep; to be aileep; to ſlumber. 
Fancy then retires 
Into her private cell, when nature reſts. Milton. 
2. To ſleep the final ſleep; to die. 
15 bee | 
Kciud ra IWwoxu pn ys TI, ayavs. 
Glai I'd lay me down, 
As in my mother's lap; there I ſhould %, 
And ſleep ſecure. Milton. 
3. To be at quiet; to be at peace; to be 


without diſturbance. | | 
T hither let us tend 
From off the toſſing of theſe fiery waves, 
J here rej}, if any reſt can harbour there. Milton. 
4. To be without motion; to be ſtill. 
Over tie tent a cloud ſhall 2e by day. Milton. 


5. To be fxed in any ſtare or opinion. 


| 


{ 


1 


— 


RES 
He will not ret content, though thou giveſt 
many gifts. Proverbs. 
Every creature has a ſhare in the common bleſſ- 
ings of providence; and every creature ſhould ref 
well ſatisfied with its proportion in them. L'Eftr. 
After ſuch a lord I reft ſecure, 
Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. 
Dryden. 
There yet ſurvives the lawful heir 
Of Sancho's blood, whom, when I ſhall produce, 
I reft aſſur'd to ſee you pale with fear. Dryden. 
6. To ceaſe from labour. ; 
Six days thou ſhalt do thy work, and on the 
ſeventh day thou ſhalt 7%. 
The ark went before, to ſearch out a reſting place 
for them. Numbers, x. 33+ 
| From work | 


Reſting, he bleſs'd the ſeventh day. Milton. 
When you enter into the regions of death, you 
reſt from all your labours and your fears. Taylor. 
7. To be ſatisfied ; to acquieſce. 
To urge the foe to battle, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair, 
Were to refuſe th' awards of providence, 
And not to reſt in heaven's determination. Addiſon. 
8. To lean; torecline for ſupport or quiet. 
| On him I r7efted, 
And, not without conſid'ring, fix d my fate. Dryd. 
Sometimes it reſts upon teſtimony, when teſti- 
mony of right has nothing to do; becauſe it is 
eaſier to believe, than to be ſcientifically inſtruct- 
ed. | 
The philoſophical uſe of words conveys the 
preciſe notions of things, which the mind may ref 
upon, and be ſatisfie with, in its ſearch after 
| knowledge. Locker 
9. [Refto, Latin; refter, Fr.] To be left; 
to remain. 
Fall'n he is; and now 
What refs, but that the mortal ſentence paſs 
On his tranſgreſſion? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
There refteth the comparative; that is, its being 
granted, that it is either lawful or binding, yet 
whether other things be not preferred before it, as 
extirpation of hereſies. Bacon. 
To REST. v. 4. | 
1. To lay to reſt, 
Your piety has paid h 
All needful rites, to reſt my wand'ring ſhade. Dryd. 
2. To place as on a ſupport. | 
As the vex'd world, to find repoſe, at laſt, 
Itſelf into Auguſtus' arms did caſt 3 
So England now doth, with like toil oppreſt, 
Her weary head upon your boſom t. Waller. 
The proteſtants having well ſtudied the fathers, 
were now willing to reſt their cauſe, not upon ſcrip- 
ture only, but fathers too; ſo far at leaſt as the 
three firſt centuries. Waterland. 
Here reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. Gray. 
RESTa"GNANT. adj. [re/tagnans, Latin. ] 
Remaining without flow or motion. 
Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which 
bears againſt the reagnant quickſilver, is leſs preſſed 
by the leſs ponderous incumbent air. Boyle, 
To RESTA'GNATE. v. 2. [re and ſtag- 
nate.) To ſtand without flow. 
The blood returns thick, and is apt to retagnate. 
7 Wiſcman. 
REesSTAGNA'T1ON. n. /. | from re/?agnare.] 
The ftate of ſtanding without flow, 
courſe, or motion. ; | 
RESTAURA'TiON. 2. J. [re/tauro, Latin.] 
The act of recovering to the former ſtate. 
Adam is in us an origin2l cauſe of our nature, and 
of that corruption of nature which cauſeth death; 
Chriſt as the cauſe original of reſtauration to life, 
Hooker. 
O my dear father! r:/auraticn hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two fifters 
| Have in thy reverence made. Shakeſpeares 


Exodus, XXiiie 12. 


Locke. 


| 


To RESTETM. v. a. re and 
force back againſt 4. — 4 


Toward Cyprus. | 
Re'sTruL. adj. [reft and full.] 


R E 8 a 


Spermatical parts will not admlt a 7 
much leſs will they receive an integral 2 err at 


Brexa, 
To 


. How they re/en; 

Their backward courſe, bearing with frank ar 

ance Re 

Shateſprare'; Orbelly, 

being at reſt. 485 
» Is not my arm of length, 

That reacheth from the reffl Englith coun 

As far as Calais to my uncle's head ? Shakeſpeare 


RESTHARROW. 2. J. A plant. 
RESTI FF. adj. [reftif, French; reſins, 


Italian.] 


1. Unwilling to ſtir; reſolute againſt go. 


ing forward; obſtinate ; ſtubborn. I; 
is originally uſed of an horſe, that, 
though not wearied, will not be driven 
forward. 
All, who before him did aſcend the throne, 
Labour'd to draw three reſtive nations on. R.“ . 
This reti ſtubborneſs is never to be ect 
under any pretence whatſoever. L'Efrarze 
Some, with ſtudious care, wn 
Their f ſteeds in ſandy plains prepare. Ddr, 
The archangel, when diſcord was refine, an; 
would not be drawn from her beloved monattery 
with fair words, drags her out with many ftripes, 
| Dryden's Dedicatien to Fuvera!, 
So James the drowſy genius wakes | 
Of Britain, long entranc'd in charms, 
Reſtiß, and ſlumb'ring on its arms. Driden, 
The pamper'd colt will diſcipline diſdain, 
Impatient of the laſh, and ri to the rein. Dryden, 


2. Being at reſt; being leſs in motion, 


Not uſed. 
Palſies ofteneſt happen upon the left ſide; the 
moſt vigorous part protecting itſelf, and protrud. 


ing the matter upon the weaker and refive fide, 
Brown's Vulgar Erreur:, 


ResT1i'rness. 2. J. [from retif.] Ob- 


ſtinate reluctance. 

Overt virtues bring forth praiſe ; but ſecret 
virtues bring forth fortune: certain deliveries of 2 
man's ſelf, which the Spaniſh name deſemboltura, 
partly expreſſeth, where there be not ſtands nor 
reſtiveneſs in a man's nature; but the wheels of ! 
mind keep way with the wheels of his fortune. Bar. 

That it gave occaſion to ſome men's further n- 
tiveneſs, is imputable to their own depraved temfer. 

: Kirg Charlies. 


RESTINCTION. 2. J. [reſftin@us, Lat n. 


The act of extinguiſhing. 


ResTiTu TION. 2. J. | reftitutio, Latin.] 
1. The act of reſtoring what is loſt cr 


taken away. , 

To ſubdue an vſurper, ſhould be no unjutt en. 
terpriſe or wrongful war, but a retten of ancient 
rights unto the crown of England, from whence 
they were moſt unjuſtly expelled and long £2! . 

Spenſer on Treiarde 

He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeleſs reſtitution, fo be might 
Be cak'd your vanquiſher. Shake/pear- 

He reſtituticn to the value makes; 
Nor joy in his extorted treaſure takes. wy 

Whoſoever is an effective real cauſe of dens : 
neighbour wrong, by what inſtrument hee * 
does it, is bound to make reſtitution-. eb. 

In caſe our offence againſt God hath been _ 
cated with injury to men, 2 


Ccriclarul. 


Saua: 


it is but reaſon» 


2 N H 

ſhould make reſtitution. Ch Re 8 
never been knen 

A great man, who has f a fuäden 


lingly to pay a juſt debt, ought not all of d 7 
to be intioduced, making reſtitution of Re 
he has cheated : let it ſu tice to pay „ 
to a friend, who has loſt his note. 70 The 


RES: 


2. The act of recovering its former ſtate 


. 
- om woody parts of plants, which are their 


| the principles are ſo compounded, as to make 
oma Rexible without joints, and alſo elaſtick; that 
ſo their roots may yield to ſtones, and their rrunks 
to the wind, with a power of reftitution. Grew. 


Re'sTLESS. adp. [from reſt. ] 
1. Being without ſleep. Ee 

E. %, he paſs'd the remnants of the night, 

Till the freſh air proclaim'd the morning nigh : 

And burning ſhips, the martyrs of the fight, 
With paler fires beheld the eaſtern ſky, Dryden. 

2. Unquiet ; without peace. ; 

Eaſe to the body ſome, none to the mind 
From reflefs thoughts, that like a deadly ſwarm 
Of hornets arm'd, no ſooner found alone, 

Put ruſh upon me thronging, and preſent 
Times paſt, what once I was, and what I'm now. 
Milton. 

Could we not wake from that lethargick dream, 
But to be refileſs in a worſe extreme? Denham. 

We find our ſouls diſordered and reſtleſs, toſſed 
and diſquieted by paſſions, ever ſeeking happineſs 
in the enjoyments of this world, and ever miſſing 
what they ſeek. : Altterbury. 

Vbhat tongue can ſpeak the ref/eſs monarch's woes, 
When God and Nathan were declar'd his foes ? Prior. 
3. Unconſtant; unſettled. 
He was ſtout of courage, ſtrong of hand, 
Bold was his heart, and 7eleſ was his ſpright. Fairf. 

He's proud, fantaſtick, apt to change, 

R:ft!eſs at home, and ever prone to range. Drydene 
4. Not ſtill ; in continual motion. 

How could nature on their orbs impoſe 
Such refileſs revolution, day by day 
Repeated ? Milton. 

Re'sTLESLY. adv. [from reftle/s.] With- 
out reſt ; unquietly. 

When the mind caſts and turns itſelf fly 
from one thing to another, ſtrains this power of 
the ſoul to apprehend, that to judge, another to 
divide, a fourth to remember : thus tracing out the 
nice and ſcarce obſervable difference of ſome things, 
and the real agreement of others; at length it 


brings all the ends of along hypotheſis together. South. 


R:e'sTLESNESS. #. J. [from re/tle/5.] 
1. Want of ſleep. 
. Reſileſneſs and intermiſſion from ſleep, grieved per- 
{ons are moleſted with, whereby the blood is dried. 
Harvey. 
2. Want of reſt; unquietneſs. | 
Let him keep the reſt, 
But keep them with repining fe! 
Let him be rich and weary, that at leaſt, 
If goodneſs lead him not, yet wearineſs 
May toſs him to my breaſt. Herbert. 

I ſought my bed, in hopes relief to find, 

But rc neſt was miſtreſs of my mind. Harte. 
3. Motion; agitation. 

The trembling reſtleſueſs of the needle, in any but 
tlie north point of the compaſs, manifeſts its in- 
clination to the pole; which its wavering and its 
reſt bear equal witneſs to. Boyle. 


RESTORABLE. adj. [from reftore.] What 


may be reſtored. 
By cutting turf without any regularity, great 
quantities of rcflorable land are made utterly deſpe- 
rate. : Sevift. 
Recrora TION. 2. . [from reſtore; re- 
Hauration, Fr.] n | 


1. The act of replacing in a former ſtate. | 


This is properly reſtauration. 
Hail, royal Albion, hail to thee, 
Thy longing people's expeRation ! 
Sent from the gods to ſet us free 
From bondage and from uſurpation: 
Behold the different climes agree, 
*Jocing in thy reſtoration. Dryden's Albion. 
The Athenians, now deprived of the only perſon 
that was able to recover their loſſes, repent of their 


RES 
| raſhneſe 


2. Recovery. | 
The change is great in this reſtoration of the man, 
from a ſtate of ſpiritual darkneſs, to a capacity of 
perceiving divine truth. Rogers. 
ResTO'RATIVE. adj. [from reftore.] That 
which has the power to recruit life. 


> Swift. 


Their taſte no knowledge works at leaſt of evil ; 


But life preſerves, deſtroys life's enemy, 
Hunger, with ſweet reſtorative delight. Milton. 
RESTORATIVE. 2. J. [from reftore.] A 
medicine that has the power of recruit- 
ing life. 
I will kiſs thy lips; 
Haply ſome poiſon yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a reſtorative. Shakeſpeare. 
God ſaw it neceſſary by ſuch mortifications to 
quench the boundleſs rage of an inſatiable intempe- 
rance, to make the weakneſs of the fleſh, the phy- 
ſick and reftorative of the ſpirit. South's Sermons. 
Aſſes milk is an excellent reſtorative in con- 
ſumptions. | Mortimer. 
He preſcribes an Engliſh gallon of aſſes milk, 
eſpecially as a reſtorative. Arbutbnot. 
To RESTORE. v. a. [reſfaurer, Fr. 
reftauro, Latin.] - 
1. To give back what nas been loſt or 
taken away. 
Reſtore the man his wife. Geneſis, xx. 7. 
He ſhall refore in the principal, and add the fifth 
part more. Leviticus, vi. 5 
She lands him on his native ſhores, 
And to his father's longing arms reſtores. Dryden. 
2. To bring back. 
The father baniſh'd virtue ſhall reſtore, 
And crimes ſhall threat the guilty world no more. 
h Dryden. 
Thus pencils can, by one flight touch, reſtore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dryd. 
3. To retrieve; to bring back from dege- 
neration, declenſion, or ruin, to its for- 


mer ſtate. 
Loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reſtore it, and regain the bliſcful ſeat. 
: Th' archangel paus'd 
Between the world deſtroy d and world reſtar d. Milt. 
Theſe artificial experiments are but ſo many eſ- 
ſays, whereby men attempt to reſtzre themſelves 
from the firſt general curſe inflicted upon their 
labours. Witlkins's Mathematical Magick. 
In his Odyſſeys, Homer explains, that the hardeit 
difficulties may be overcome by labour, and our 
fortune reſtored after the ſevereſt afflictions. Prior. 
4. To cure; to recover from diſeaſe, 
Garth, faſter than a plague deſtroys, reſtores. Gran. 
5. To recover paſſages in books from cor- 
ruption. 
ResTo'rRER. #. /. [from reffore.] One 
that reſtores; one that recovers the loſt, 


or repairs the decayed. 
Next to the Son, 
Deſtin'd reſtorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav'n and earth ſhall to the ages riſe. Milton. 
I foretel you, as the reſtorer of poetry. Dryden. 
Here are ten thoufand perſons reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of a low diet and moderate exerciſe, who are 
the only great »eftorers of our breed, without which, 
the nation would in an age become ons great hot- 
pital. Swift. 
To RESTRATN. v. a. [reſtreindre, Fr. 
re/lringo, Latin, ] 
t. To withhold ; to keep in. 
If ſhe rcftrair'd the riots of your followers, 
'Tis to ſuch wholeſome end as clears her. SHA. 
The gods will plague thee, 
That thou refrain'ft from me the duty, which 


Milton. 


To a mother's part belongs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


2. To repreſs; to keep in awe. 
The law of nature would be in vain, if there were 


no body that, in the ſtate of nature, hal a power to f 


and endeavour in vain for his reſtoration. | 


execute that law, and thereby preſerve the innocent 
and reftrain offenders. Locke. 
That all men may be reſtrained from doing hurt 
to one another, the execution of the law of nature 
is in that tate put into every man's hand, whereby 
every one has a right to puniſh the tranigreſſors to 
ſuch a degree as may hinder its violation. 
3. To ſuppreſs; to hinder; to repreſs. 

Merciful pow'rs! ; 

Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. Shakeſpeare's Macherh. 

Compaſtion gave him up to tears 

A ſpace, till firmer thoughts refrain'd exceſs. Milt. 
4. To abridge. | 

Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe refrain'd, 

And pray'd me oft forbearance. Shakeſpeares 

Though they two were committed, at leaſt re- 

frained of their liberty, yet this diſcovered too 
much of the humour of the court. Clarendon. 
5. To pull tight. 

His horſe, with a half checked bit, and a 
headſtall of ſheep's leather, which being reſtrained 
to keep him from ſtumbling, hath been often 
burſt, and now repaired with knots. Sbaleſpeare. 

6. To limit; to confine. 

We reſtrain it to thoſe only duties, which all 
men, by force of natural wit, underſtand to be ſuch 
duties as concern all men. Hooker» 

Upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a 
future repentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf 2 
futurity 3 whoſe life depends upon his breath, and 
is ſo reſtrained to the preſent, that it cannot ſecure 
to itſelf the reverſion of the very next minute? South. 

Not only a metaphyſical er natural, but a moral 
univerſality alſo is to be reſtrained by a part of the 
predicate ; as all the Italians are politicians ; that 
is, thoſe among the Italians, who are politicians, 
are ſubtle politicians ; i. e. they are generally ſo, 

| | Watts's Logicks 
REesTRAINABLE. adj. [from reſftrain.] 


2 to be reſtrained. 
Therein we muſt not deny a liberty; nor is 


pen of the poet. Browns 
REsTRA1'NEDLY. adv. [from reſtrained.] 
With reſtraint; without latitude. 
| That Chriſt's dying for all is the expreſs doctrine 
of the ſcripture, is manifeſted by the world, which 
is a word of the wideſt extent, and although it be 
ſometimes uſed more reſtrainediy, yet never doth 
fignify a far ſmaller diſproportionable part of the 
world. | | Hammond. 
REsTRAI'NER, 2. . [from reftrain.] 
One that reſtrains; one that withholds. 
If nothing can relieve us, we muſt with patience 
ſubmit unto that reſtraint, and expect the will of 
the reſtrainer. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


RESsTRAIL NT. 2. . [from refrain; re- 
ftreint, French. ] 


1. Abridgement of liberty. 
| She will well excuſe, 
Why at this time the doors are barr'd again{ yon: 
Depart in patience, | 
And about evening come yourſelf alone, 
To know the reaſon of this ſtrange reſtraint. Sha 
I requeit 
Th' enfranchiſement of Arthur, whoſe reſtrain? 
Doth move the murm'ring lips of diſcontent. Shats 
It is to no purpoſe to lay reſtraints or give pris. 
lege; to men, in ſuch general terms, as the parti- 
cular perſons concerned cannot be known by. Locle. 
I think it a manifet difadvantage, and a great 
rcftraint upon us. Felicn on the Clalſicks. 
2. Prohibition. 
What moy'd our parents to tranſgreſs his will 
For one r:raint, lord of the world beſides? Milton. 
3. Limitation; reſtriction. 
If all were granted, yet it muſt be maintained 
within any bold ref, aints, far otherwiſe than it is 
received. Browne 


4. Repreſlion ; hindrance of will; act of 
withholding ; ſtate of being withheld. 


38 2 There 


Locke. ö 


the hand of the painter more ręſtrainable, than the 
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RES 
There is no reſtraint to the Lord to ſave, by many 
or by few. 1 Samuel, xiv. 6. 
Thus it ſhall befal ED 
Him who, to worth in woman overtruſting, 
Lets her will rule; reſtraint ſhe will not brook. Milt. 
Is there any thing, which reflects a greater luſtre 


upon a man's perſon, than a ſevere temperance and 
pO P P 


a reſtraint of himſelf from vicious pleaſures? Scutb. 


To RESTRICT. v. a. [reſtrictus, Lat.] 
To limit; to confine. A word ſcarce 
_ Engliſh. | 

In the enumeration of conſtitutions in this chap- 
ter, there is not one that can be limited and reftrifed 
by ſuch a diſtinction, nor can perhaps the ſame 
perſon, in different circumſtances, be properly con- 
fined to one or the other. |  Arbuthnot. 
REsTR1"CTION. 2. /. [reſtrictien, French. 

Confinement ; limitation. 


This is to have the ſame reſtrifion with all other | 


recreations, that it be made a divertiſement, not a 
trade. Government of the Tongue. 
Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaſt 
to be encouraged in Ireland; or, if it be, it re- 
quires the moſt reſtrifion to certain places. Temple. 
All duties are matter of conſcience ; with this 
reſtriction, that a ſuperior obligation ſuſpends the 
force of an inferior. L' Eftrange. 

Each other gift, which God on man beſtows, 
Its proper bounds and due reſtriction knows; 

To one fix'd purpoſe dedicates its power. Prior. 

Celſus's rule, with the proper retrifions, is good 
for people in health. Arbuthnit. 

ResTRICTIVE. 4%. [from reſtrict. 
1. Expreſſing limitation. 

They, who would make the rftriFive particle 
belong to the latter clauſe, and not to the firit, do 
not attend to the reaſon. Stilling flect. 

2. [ Reſtrictif, Fr.] Styptick ; aſtringent. 
I applied a plaiſter over it, made up with my 
common reftriftive powder. Wiſcman's Surgery. 

RzsTRICTIVELY, adv. [ fromreſtridive. | 

With limitation. 

All ſpeech, tending to the glory of God or the 
good of man, is aright directed; which is not to 
be underſtood fo reſtrictively, as it nothing but di- 
vinity, or neceſſary concerns of life, may lawfully be 
brought into diſcourſe. Government of the Tongue. 

To RESTRINGE. v. 3. [refiringo, Latin.) 
To confine ; to contract; to aſtringe. 
ResTRI"NGENT. 2. . [reſtringens, Latin; 

reſtringent, French.] That which hath 
the power of contracting; ſtyptick. 

The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulſion, 
reftringents to ſtench, and incraſſatives to thicken 
the blood. Harvey. 

RE 'SsT x. adj. [reftif, Fr.] Obſtinate in 

ſtanding ſtill. See RES TIFF. 
Come, our ſtomachs 
Will make what's homely ſavoury, wearineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty floth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakeſpeare. 

Have not other hands been tried and found re/{y ? 
dut we ſtick at nothing. Davinant. 

Men of diſcretion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they pleaſe, find 
them neither e nor vicious. Sevift. 

To RESUBLI ME. v. a. [re and fublime.] 


To ſublime another time. 
When mercury ſublimate is reſub/imed with freſh 
mercury, it becomes mercurius dulcis, which is a 
white taſteleſs earth ſcarce diſſolveable in water, and 
mercurius dolcis eue with ſpirit of ſalt return“ 
into mercury ſubli mate. Negcten. 
To RESULT. wv. x. [reſulter, French; re- 
ſulto, Latin. ] 
i. To fly back. 
With many a weary ſtep, and mauy a groan 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round fione ; 
The huge round ſtone, reivlring with a bound, 
\ Thvunders impetugyus down, and ſmoaks along the 
grow Ge 


Pope's C. | | 


RES 


25. [ Reſulter, French.) To riſe as a con- 


ſequence; to be produced as the effect 


of cauſes jointly concurring. 

Rue proſpers much, if ſet by a fig tree; which 
is cauſed, not by reaſon of friendſhip, but by extrac- 
tion of a contrary juice ; the one drawing juice fit 
to reſult ſweet, the other bitter. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Such huge extremes, when nature doth unite, 
Wonder from thence reſults, from thence delight. 

Denham. 

Upon the diſſolution of the firſt earth, this very 
face of things would immediately reſult, Burnet. 

Pleaſure and peace do naturally rc/ult from a holy 
and good life. Tilloſſon's Sermons. 

The horror of an object may overbear the plcaſure 
reſulting from its greatneſs. Addiſon. 

Their effects are often very diſproportionable to 
the principles and parts that u from the analyſis. 

Baker. 


3- To ariſe as a concluſion from premiſes. 


Resu'iT. . . [from the verb.] 
1. Reſilience; act of flying back. 
Sound is produced between the ſtring and the 
air, by the return or the eſult of the ſtring, which 
was ſtrained by the touch to his former place. Bacu. 


2, Conſequence ; effect produced by the 


concurrence of co-operating cauſes. 

Did my judgment tell me, that the propoſitions 
ſent to me were the reſults of the major part of 
their votes, I ſhould then not ſuſpect my own 
judgment for not ſpeedily concurring with them. 


King Charles. | 


As in perfumes, compos'd with art and coſt, 
Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt, 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: 
So ſhe was all a ſweet, whoſe ev'ry part, 
In due proportion mix'd, proclaim'd the maker's art. 
Dryden. 
Buying of land is the reſult of a full and ſatiated 
gain: men in trade ſeldom lay out money upon land, 
till their profit has brought in more than trade can 
employ. | Locke. 
3. Inference from premiſes. 
Theſe things are a reſult or judgment upon fact. 
HSͤcuth. 
4. Reſolve; deciſion. Improper. | 
Rude, paſſionate, and miſtaken re/ulrs have, at 
certain times, fallen from great aſſemblies. Svif?. 
Resu"LTANCE. 2. /. [ re/ultance, French. ] 
The act of reſulting. 
REsU"MABLE. adj. {from re/ume.] What 
may be taken back. | | 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore 


reſumable by the victor, unleſs there intervened | 


any capitulation to the contrary. Hale, 


To RESU'ME. v. a. [re/umo, Latin. ] 


1. To take back what has been given. 
The ſun, like this, from which our ſight we have, 
Gaz'd on too long, reſumes the light he gave. Den. 
Sees not my love, how time reſumes 
The glory which he lent theſe flow'rs ; 
Though none ſhou'd taſte of their perfumes, 
Yet mult they live but ſome few hours: 
Time, what we forbear, devours. Waller. 
2. To take back what has been taken 
away. 
| That opportunity, | 
Which then they had to take from's, to reſume 
We have again. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
They reſume what has been obtained fraudulently, 
by furpriſe and upon wrong ſuggeſtions. Dawecnant. 
3. To take again. 
He'll enter into glory and reſume his ſeat. Milton. 
At this,_ with look ſerene, he rais'd his head, 
Reaſon reſum'd her place and paſſion fled. Dryden. 
4. Dryden uſes it with again, but impro— 


perly, unleſs the reſumption be repeated. | 


To him our common grandfire of the main | 
Had given to change his form, and chang'd, reſume 
4 . | 


Dizden. 


RET 


5. To begin again what was 
as, to reſume à diſcourſe. 

REsU ur ION. u. J [refomprin, p. 
reſumptus, Lat.] The att of reſumiso 

If there bk any fault, it is the reſurpticn 1 : 

dwelling too long upon his arguments.“ RE 

The univerſakvoice of the people ſeeming to c. 
for ſome kind ok, refumptiorn, the writer ef * 
papers thought it might not be unſeaſonable 3 
publiſh a diſcourſe uon grants. Dave Fang 

Resu"MPTIVE. ad} [reſumptu:, Latin, 
Taking: back, 

REsUPINA'TION. 2. /. [raab ino, Latin,] 

| The act of lying on the back. 

To REzURVE'Y. v. a. [re and farves,] 
To review ; to ſurvey again, : 

I have, with curſory eye, o erglanc'd the article... 
Appoint ſome of your council preſently , 
To fit with us, once more with better heed 
To reſuraey them. Shakeſpeare's Ile v. 

RksuRRECTIoN. 2. . fF reſurrectin, 
French; reſurrectum, Latin.] Reviyit 
from the dead; return from the grave, 
The Sadducees were grieved, that they tanghkt, 
and preached through Jeſus the reurrc&imn from 
the dead. Ads, ve 2. 

Nor after vcſurrect ion ſhall he ſtay 
Longer on earth, than certain times t' appear 
To his diſciples. Milter. 

He triumphs in his agonies, whilf the ſoul ſprings 
forward to the great object which ſhe has always ha 
in view, and leaves the body with an expectation ar 
being remitted to her in a glorious and joyful rh. 
rection. Aadiſin's SpeAatirs 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all pa 
ages, and which was not a publick fact, fo wel 
atteſted as the reſurrection of Chriſt, Waits 

To RESU'SCITATE. v. a. Creſaſcile, 
Lat.] To ſtir up anew; to revive. 

We have beaſts and birds for diſſections, though 
divers parts, which you account vital, be periched 
and taken forth, reſiſcitating of ſome that ſeem | 
dead in appearance. Bacer. 

RESUSCITATION. 2. J. | from re/a/citate.] 
The act of ſtirring vp anew; the act of 
reviving, or ſtate of being revived. 

Your very obliging manner of enquiring after 
me, at your reſuſcitation, ſhould base been foon-r 
anſwered ; I fincercly rejoiceat your recovery. P.. 

To RETAIL. v. a. [retailler, French.] 

1. To ſell in ſmall quantities, in conſe- 
quence of ſelling at ſecond hand. 

Al! encouragement ſhould be given to artitc*r:; 
and thoſe, who make, ſhould alſo vend ard. 
their commodities. Labe. 

2. To ſell at ſecond hand. 

The ſage dame, ä 
By names of toaſts, retails each batter d jade. Je. 

3. To tell in broken parts, or at ſecond 

hand. 


He is furniſh'd with no certainties, 
More than he haply may retail from me. Stel, 
Bound with triumphant garlands wil: I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
To whom I will retail my conqueſt won, 8 
And. ſhe jhail be ſole victreſs, Cæſar Czar. OY: 
RETAl'L. . J. [from the verb.] Sale by 


ſmall. quantities, or at ſecond hand. 
The author, to prevent ſuch a monopoly 0! ſerle, 

is reſolved to deal in it himſelf by rctai/. Aldi. 
We force a wretched trade by beating dun die 
ſale : | ys 

And ſelling baſely by retail. Sæoi fis Milcellai A 
RETaAi'LER. #. + [from retail. Oue 
who ſells by ſmall quantities. 


From theſe particulars we may guels at the . 5 

as retailers do of the whole piece, hy taking 5 
of its ends. ws er??? 
To RETAIN. v. a. [ retineo, Latin; „. 
tiner, gots” 


broken of, 


1 Je 


r_ Ys * * * 
T” | 
R E 3 


ep; not to loſe. 
2 ” Ther is the patience now, | 
hat you ſo oft have boaſted to retain Shakeſp. 
7 Though th' offending part felt mortal pain, 
74 rtal part its 
i gs nts” this arm was never Vans | | 
and that my wonted proweſs I retain, 3 
Witnets theie heaps of ſlaughter» den. 
4 tomb and fun ral honours I decreed ; 
Tie place your armour and your name 7/4715. Dry. 
Whatever |! 


ate without the help of the body, it is rea- 


As they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind. 
Romans, le 22. 
Be obedient, and retain 7 
Uritorably firm his love entire. Milton. 
Although they rctain the word mandrake in the 
texts yet they retract it in the margin. Brown. 
They who have reſtored painting in Germany, 
not having ſeen any of thoſe fair reliques of anti- 
euity, have retained much of that barbarous me- 
thod, 8 Dryden. 
. To keep; not to diſmiſs. L 
4 Receive him that is mine own bowels ; whom 


Hollow rocks zetain 
The ſound of bluſ”ring winds. 
4. To keep in pay; to hire, 
A Benedictine convent has now retained the moſt 
learned father of their order to write in its defence. 
Addiſon. 


Milton. 


Co RETAIN, v. . 


1. To belong to; to depend on. 
Theſe betray upon the tongue no heat nor cor- 


linguid reliſh retaining to bitterneſs. Boyle. 
In animals many actions depend upon their living 
form, as well as that of mixtion, and though they 
v holly ſeem to vetain to the body, depart upon diſ- 
union. | Brown. 
2, To keep; to continue. Not in uſe. 
Perhaps it ſhould be remain. 
No more can impure man retain and move 
Ia the pure region of that worthy love, 
Than earthly ſubſtance can unforc'd aſpire, 
Ani leave his nature to converſe with fire. Donne, 
Retal'Nitn, 2. . [from retain.] 
i. An adherent ; a dependant ; a hanger- 
Cn. ä 
Youu now are mounted, 
Where pow'rs are your retainers. Shakeſpeare. 
One darling inclination of mankind affects to 
b* a feine to religion; the ſpirit of oppoſition, that 
ed long before chriſtianity, and can eatily ſuhſiſt 
haut its | Szuift. 


ite all the profligate immoral rerginers to each 
23%, that have nothing to recommend thera but an 
imp.cit ſubmiſſion to their leaders. Aadiſen. 
2. In common law, retainer ſignifieth a 
ſervant not menial nor familiar, that is 
rot dwelling in his houſe ; but only 
uing or bearing his name or livery. 
Convel. 
þ The act of keeping dependants, or 
eing in dependance. | 
By another law, the king's officers and farmers 
vere to forfeit their places and holds, in caſe of 
unlawful retainer, or partaking in unlawful afl:m- 
pi a Bacon's Henry VII. 
Rita KE. v. a. [re and zZake.] To 
taxe apain, | | 
1 ſhall be appointed, when the remonſtrance 
al de ratalen into conſideration, Clarendon. 


as 


knowledge did retain. Denb. | 


deas the mind can receive and con- | 


Cable to conclude, it can retain without the help | 
of the body too. Locke. | 
„ To keep; not to lay aſide. 
4s Let me retain op 
The name and all the addition to a King; 
bh ſway, beloved ſons, be yours. ' Shakeſpeare. 


'[ would have retained with me. Philemon, xðxil. 13. 


rofiveneſs, but coldneſs mixed with a ſomewhat | 


A combination of honeſt men would endeavour to | 


RET 


25 RETALIATE. v. a, [re and tals, 


Latin.] To return by giving like for 
like; to repay; to requite : it may be 
uſed of good or evil. | 

It is very unlucky, to be obliged torctaliate the in- 
Juries. of authors, whoſe works are ſo ſoon forgot- 
ten, that we are in danger of appearing the firſt 
aggreſſors. Sevifte 

If a firſt miniſter of ſtate had uſed me as you 
have done, retaliating would be thought a mark of 
courage. | Sevift. 
| RETALIATION. 2. /. [from retaliate.] 
Requital ; return of like for like. 

They thought it no irreligion to proſecute the 
ſevereit retaliation or revenge ; to that at the fame 
time their outward man might be a ſaint, and their 
inward man a devil. South. 

God, graciouſly becoming our debtor, takes what 
is done to others as done to himſelf, and by promiſe 
obliges himſelf to full reraliation. Calamy's Sermons. 


To RETARD. v. a. [retardo, Latin; re- 
tarder, French. 
1. To hinder; to obſtruct in ſwiftneſs of 


courſe, 

How Iphitus with me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire z the one retarded was 
By feeble age, the other by a wound. 

2. To delay; to put off. 
Nor kings nor nations 
One moment can retard th' appointed hour. Dryd. 

It is as natural to delay a letter at ſuch a ſea- 
ſon, as to retard a melancholy viſit to a perſon one 
cannot relieve, Pope. 

To RETARD. v. 2. To ſtay back. 

Some years it hath alſo retarded, and come far 

later, than uſually it was expected. Brewns. 
RETarDa'TION. #. . [retardation, Fr. 
from retard.) Hindrance; the act of 

_ delaying.. 

Out of this a man may deviſe the means of al- 
tering the colour of birds, and the retardation of 
hoary hairs. Bacon. 

RETARD ER. 2. J. [from retard.] Hin- 
derer; obſtructer. 

This diſputing way of enquiry, is fo far. from 
advancing ſcience, that it is no inconſiderable re- 
tardere Glanville, 

'To RETCH. v. #. [hnæcan, Saxon.] 
To force up ſomething from the ſto- 
mach. It is commonly written reach. 

RE'TCHLEsS. adj, | ſometimes written 

_ evretchleſs, properly reckle/s. See RECK- 
LESS.] Careleſs. | 

He ſtruggles into breath, and cries for aid; 

Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid: 
He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 
Grudges their lite from whence his own began; 
Retebliſs of laws, affects to rule alone. Dryden. 

RETE CT10N. z. J. [retectus, Latin.) The 
act of diſcovering to the view. 

This is rather à reſtoration of a body to its 
own colour, or a retcficn of its native colour, than 
a change. Boyle. 

ReTE'xTION. 2. /. [retention, French; 
retentio, from retentus, Latin.] 

1. The act of retaining; the power of re- 
taining. 


Cd ed £7 


LEAH * 


Denham, 


No woman's heart 
So big to hold ſo much; they lack retention. Shak. 
A froward retention of cuſtom, is as turbulent 
a thing, as an innovation; and they that reve- 
rence too much old things, are but a ſcorn to 
the new. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Retention and retentive faculty is that 
ſtate of contraction in the ſolid parts, 
which makes them hold faſt their pro- 
per contents. Quincy. 


3. Memory. 


| 


of 


. 


RET 


The backward learner makes amends another 
way, expiating his want of docility with a deeper 
and a more rooted retention. South. 


Retention is the keeping of thoſe ſimple ideas, 


which from ſenſation or reflection the mind hath 
received. 8 Locke. 
4. The act of withholding any thing. 
His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love without retention or reſtraint ; 
All his. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night 
5. Cuſtody ; confinement ; reſtraint, 
I ſent the old and miſerable king, | 
To ſome retention and appointed guard. Shake(ps 
RETENTIVE. adj. | retentus, Latin; re- 
tent if, French. 
1. Having the power of retention. 


It keepeth ſermons in memory, and doth in 


that reſpect, although not feed the ſoul of man, yet 
help the rerentive force of that ſtomach of the mind. 
Hookers 

Have I been ever free, and muſt my houſe 

Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? Shakeſpcares- 
From retentive cage 

When ſullen Philomel eſcapes, her notes 

She varies, and of paſt impriſonment 

Sweetly complains” ; 

In Tot'nam fields the brethren with amaze 

Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ; 

Long Chancery -lane retentive rolls the ſound, 

And courts to-courts return it round and round. 
: Pope. 

2. Having memory. 

To remember a ſong or tune, our ſouls muſt 
be an harmony continually running over in a filent 
whiſper thoſe muſical accents, which our retentive 
faculty is preſerver of. Glanville. 

RETE'NTIVENESS. 7. /. [from reten- 
tiue.] Having the quality of reten- 
tion. 

RE TICENCE. z. . [| reticence, French; 
reticentia, from reticeo, Latin.] Con- 
cealment by ſilence. Dic. 

RR TICI E. z. J. [reticulum, Lat.] A ſmall 
net. Dick. 

RETi CULAR. adj. [from reticulum, Lat.] 
Having the form of a ſmall net. 


REeTi'CULATED. adj. | reticulatus, Lat.] 


Made of network ; formed. with inter- 
ſtitial vacuities. 


The intervals of the cavities, riſing a little, 


make a pretty kind of reticularcd work. 


Wedward in Foyfils..” 


RE"TiFoORM. adj. |. retifermis, Latin. ]. 
Having the form of a net. 

The uveous coat and inſide of the choroides are 
blackened, that the rays may not be reflected back- 
wards to confound the fight ; and it any be by the- 
retifurm coat reflected, they are ſoon choaked in: 
the black infide of the uvea. Ray. 

RETI NVE. 2. J. [retenue, Fr.] A num» 
ber attending upon a principal perſon-; 
a train; a meiny. 
Not only this your all-licens'd fool, 
But other of your inſolent rctinue, 
Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shaleſteare. 

What followers, what retinue can'ſt thou gain, 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 
Longer than thou can'ſt feed them on thy coſt ? 
Mi ton. 
There appears 
The long retinue of a proſperous reignz. * 
A ſeries of ſuccefsful years. | Dryden. 

Neither pomp nor retinue ſhall be able to dlvert 
the great, nor ſhall the rich be relieved by the mul- 
titude of his treaſures. Rogers. 


o KE TI RE. v. 2. [retirer, French.) 
1. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to & 


place of privacy. Gus 
The mind contracts herſelf, and ſhrinketh ing. 
And to herſelf ſhe gladly doth retires Daviers 
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.. 
The leſs I may be bleſt with her company, the 
more I will retire to God and my own heart. 
King Cbarles. 
Thou open'ſt wiſdom's way, 
And giv'ſt accefs, though ſecret ſhe retire. Milton. 
The parliament diſſolved, and gentlemen charged 
to retire to their country habitations. Hayzvard. 
Perform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth require, 
What could he more, but decently retire ? Swift. 
2. To retreat from danger. 
Set up the ſtandard towards Zion, retire, ſtay not. 
Jeremiah. 
From each hand with ſpeed retir'd, | 
Where erſt was thickeſt plac'd th' angelick throng. 
— 0 INilton. 
3. To go from a publick ſtation. 
While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's public polts retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addiſon. 
4. To go off from company. 
Tze old fellow ſkuttled out of the room, and re- 
tired. Arbuthnet. 
5. To withdraw for ſafety. 
He, that had driven many out of their coun- 
try, periſhed in a ſtrange land, retiring to the La- 
. ,.cedemonians. 2 Mac. v. 
To RETIRE. To withdraw ; to 
take away. 
He brake up his court, and retired himſelf, his 
wife, and children into a foreſt thereby. Sidney. 
He, our hope, might have retir'd his power, 
And driven int» deſpair an enemy's hate. Shakeſp. 
I will thence rctir: me to my Milan. Shakeſpeare. 
There may be as great a variety in retiring and 
withdrawing men's conceits in the world, as in ob- 
truding them. Bacon. 
As when the ſun is preſent all the year, 
And never doth retire his golden ray, 
Needs muſt the ſpring be everlaſting there, 
And every ſeaſon like the month of May. Davies. 
Theſe actions in her cloſet, all alone, 
Retir d within herſelf, ſhe doth fulfill. Davies. 
After ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes, he retired himſelf 
into the caſtle of Farnham. Clarendon. 
Hydra- like, the fire 
Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way; 
And ſcarce the wealthy can one half retire, 
Before he ruſhes in to ſhare the prey. Dryden. 
RETI RE. 2. J. {from the verb.] 
1. Retreat; receſſion. Not in uſe. 
I heard his praiſes in purſuit, | 
But ne'er, till now, his ſcandal of retire. Shakeſp. 
Thou haſt talk'd 
Of ſallies and retires, of trenches, tents. Shakeſp. 
The battle and the retire of the Engliſh ſuccours 
were the cauſes of the loſs of that dutchy. Bacon. 
2. Retirement; place of privacy. Not 
in uſe. 


DV. Re. 


Eve, who unſeen 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Diſcovered ſoon the place of her retiree Milton. 
RErIABD. fart. adj. [from retire.] 
1. Secret; private. FR 

Language moſt thews a man; ſpeak that I 
may ice thee : it ſprings out of the moſt retired 
and inmoſt parts of us. 

Some, accuſtomed to retired ſpeculations, run 
natural philoſophy into metaphyſical notions and 
the abſtract generalities of logick. Locke. 

He was admitted into the moſt ſecret and re- 
tired thoughts and counſels of his royal maſter king 
William. Addiſon. 

2. Withdrawn. 

You find the mind in ſleep retind from the 
ſenſes, and out of theſe motions made on the or- 
gans of ſenſe, Lacke. 

RET REDNESS. 2. /. [from retired.] So- 
litude ; privacy ; ſecrecy. 

Like one, who in her third widowhoed doth 

profeſs ; 
Herſelf a nun, ty'd to retiredneſs, 
So aſfects my muſe now a chaſte fallowneſs. Dore 


Ben Jonſon. | 


RET 


lo could he have the leiſure and-retiredneſs 


upon his ſhoulders? 
RETIREMENT. 2. /. [from retire.] 
1. Private abode; ſecret habitation. 


ſome time, and the reſidence of Tiberius for many 
years. 
He has ſold a ſmall eſtate that he had, and has 
erected a charitable retirement, for ancient poor 
people to live in prayer and piety. Lato. 
2. Private way of life. 
My retirement there tempted me to divert thoſe 
melancholy thoughts. Denham's Dedication. 
An elegant ſufficiency, content, 
Retirement, raral quiet, friendſhip, books, 


3. Act of withdrawing. 

Short retirement urges ſweet return. 

4. State of being withdrawn. 

In this retirement of the mind from the ſenſes, 

it retains a yet more incoherent manner of think- 
ing, which we call dreaming. 

REeTO'LD. part. paſſ. of retell. Related 
or told again. 

Whatever Harry Percy then had ſaid 

At ſuch a time, with all the reſt retold, 
May reaſonably die. Shakeſpeare. 
Upon his dead corpſe there was ſuch miſuſe 
By thoſe Welchwomen done, as may not be 
Without much ſhame retold or ſpoken of. Shakeſp. 
To RETORT. v. a. [retortus, Latin. ] 
1. To throw back; to rebound. 
His virtues, ſhining upon others, 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the firſt giver. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. To return any argument, cenſure, or 
incivility. 

His proof will eafily be retorted, and the contrary 
proved, by interrogating ; ſhall the adulterer inherit 
the kingdom of God ? if he ſhall, what need I, 
that am now exhorted to reform my life, reform 
it? if he ſhall not, then certainly I, that am ſuch, 
am none of the ele& ; for all, that are ele, ſhall 
certainly inherit the kingdom of God. Hammond. 

He paſs'd through hoſtile ſcorn ; 

And with retorted (corn his back he turn'd. Milton. 

The reſpondent may ſhew, how the opponent's 
argument may be retorted againſt himſelf, Watts. 

3. To curve back. 

It would be tried how the voice will be carried in 
an horn, which is a line arched; or in a trumpet, 
which is a line reterted; or in ſome pipe that were 
ſinuous. Bacon. 

RETO RT. 2. J. [retorte, French; retortum, 
Latin.] | 
1. A cenſure or incivility returned. 

I ſaid his beard was not cut well, he was in 

the mind it was; this is called the retort courteous. 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. A chymical plaſs veſſel with a bent 
neck to which the receiver 1s fitted. 

In a laboratory, where the quick-filver is ſepa- 
rated by fire, I ſaw an heap of ſixteen thouſand 
retorts of iron, every one of which coſts a crown 
at the beſt hand from the iron furnaces in Corin- 
thia. | _ Brown's Trawds, 

Recent urine diſtilled yields a limpid water; 
and what remains at the bottom of the retert, is not 
acid nor alkaline. Arbathrct. 

REero'rTER. . . [from retort.) One 
that retorts. 

Rero'rTiON. =. /. from retort.] The 
act of retorting. 


To RRTO“ss. v. a. [re and zos.] To toſs 


back. 


Toſt and retoſt the ball inceſſant flies. Pepe. 


improve by new touches, 


To RETOU'CH. v. a. [retoucher, Fr.] To | 


Milton. | 


ay 


of the cloiſter, to perform all thoſe acts of deyo- | 
tion in, when the burthen of the reformation lay] 
Atterbury . N 


Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for 
Addiſon. | 


| 
Progreſſive virtue, and approving heaven. Thomſen. | 


f 


Locke. | 


As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. 755 

2. State of privacy; retirement. 
Here in the calm ſtill mirror of rer „ 
I ſtudied Shrewſbury the wiſe and great. * 
3. Place of privacy; retirement. 1 
He built bis ſon a houſe of plcaſure, ans my 
no coft to make a delicious retreat. e 


| 


| 


* 
R E T T:. f 
N — s 4 2 F4 


He furniſhed me with all the 


? 


Paſſage; In Arigey, 


and Horace, uſed to explain the art of | 
painting; which; if ever I retouch fh * 1 : 
de inferted. ts "RM Be 
Lintot, dull rogue? will . 0. 0 
f much : _ Jour Price ty Fr 
F cc Not, Sir, if you reviſe it and retouch » 
To RETRA'CE. v. a. [rerracer, Fr.) * 5 
trace back; to trace again. , doe 
Then if the line of Turnus you retrac: ot 
He ſprings from Inachus of Argive race,” the 


To RETRACT. v. a. ſ[raram, . 


retracter, French.] 4 Lt, 5. 4 
1. To recall; to recant. R 
a Were I alone to paſs the difficulties i 
Paris ſhould ne' er retra# what he hath * edi 

Nor faint in the purſuit. Slakef WA 

If his ſubtilities could have ſatisfied me 1 1 

as freely have retracted this charge of e * 

I ever made it. Stiller 1 

2. To take back; to reſume. 7 * 
A great part of that time, which the itzt L 

ants of the former earth had to ſpare, and whensr 1 

they made ſo ill uſe, was employed in making pr 

viſions for bread ; and the exceſs of fertility, which Ret 

contributed ſo much to their miſcarriages, un 155 

retracted and cut off. Woodward's Natura! Hi, 2. 
To RETRACT. v. z. To unſay; to vi. cu 

draw conceſſion. 3. J 

She will, and ſhe will not, ſhe grants, denizz &. 1 

Conſents, retracts, advances, and then flies, 

| 5 | Grarzi', Tov 
RETRACTA TION. . J. [retrafttin, \ 
French; retra&atio, Latin.] Recanu. mo 
tion ; change of opinion declared, 21 
Thefe words are David's rerrattaliun, or lig * 

down of a bloody and revengeful reſolution. Sat. e 

RETRACTION. 2. J. | from retrad. Re 
1. Actof withdrawing ſomething advanced, 

or changing ſomething done, Ret 

They make bold with the deity, when the T, | 
make him do and undo, go forward and backwzi 

by ſuch countermarches and retraioms, as v2 Fr 

not repute to the Almighty. Madumi. 1. x 
2. Recantation ; declaration of change df 7 

opinion. 5 | by 
There came into her hea.” certain verſes, which dx 
if ſhe had had preſent commodity, ſhe would hut _ 

adjoined as a retraction to the other. Cir, 5 
3. Act of withdrawing a claim, y 

Other men's inſatiable defire of revenge i: to f 
wholly beguiled both church and fate, of the tt. 

nefit of all my either retractions or concetlions, | 2. T 

| King Cora. l; 

RETRAITCT. J 2. J. Spenſer, [ritratity 1 
RETRAIT. French. ] for | 
1. Retreat. Obſolete. | anth 
The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the county: 05 
concourſe unto him, and ſceing the buſneſ: p- Le R 
retraict, reſolved to make on where the king a ma 
and give him battle. _ Dams C 
2. [Retrait, French; ritratto, Italian.) 4 Shy 
caſt of the countenance. Oblolete, Al 
Upon her eyelids many graces fat, Ang, 
Under the ſhadow of her even brows, _ Rerg 
Working bellgards and amorous rer Fre 
And every one her own with grace endows. V 1. J 


RETREAT. 2. . [retraitte, French. 
1. Act of retiring. 


Bui beauty's triumph is well- tim d rc 


Holy retreat, ſithence no female thither 


Muſt dare approach, from the inferivv! ra 80 
To woman, form divine. 


4. Place 


RET” 


* — place our dungeon, not our (aft retreat 


Beyond = lang ſhade they ſought, a ſoft Ns 3 
e 
ban laden April ſhowers, a ſhelter from the Heat. 


; av to give defence to abſurd 
| There i = 83 he round with legions 
8 and undefined words; which yet make 
ew 5 ats more like the dens of robbers, than 
— efſes of fair warriors. : Locle. 
AR of retiring before a ſuperiour force. 
P Retreat 3s leſs than flight. 
le retreats are no ways inferior to brave 
having leſs of fortune, 
much of valour. 
Unmov'd | 
| With dread of death to flight or foul retreat. Milton. 


o thought of flight, 

| Wer of Ds Ailton. 
9% RETREAT: L. K. from the noun. ] 
1. To go to 2 private abode. 
s Others more mild 
Retreated in a ſilent valley, ſing 


charges; 25 
cipiine, and as 


5 
i Their own heroick deeds. : 3 
hy 2. To take ſhelter; to go to a place of ſe- 


curity. ; 
3. To retire from a ſuperiour enemy. 
4. To go back out of the former place. 
"The rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating ſea their furious tide. Milton. 
My ſubject does not oblige me to look after the 
watery or point forth the place whereunto it is now 
rircateds | Woodward. 
Having taken her by the hand, he retreated 
wich his eye fixed upon her. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Riga TED. part. adj. [from retreat. 


Retired ; gone to privacy. 


ed Others more mild 
R:wreated in a ſilent valley, ſing. Milton. 
be T, RETRE NCH. v. 4. [retrancher, 


French: ] 


— 1. To cut off; to pare away. 
> of The pruner's hand muſt quench 

| Thy heat, and thy exub'rant parts retrench. 

| : Denham. 
ich Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid's Me- 
his timorphoſes ; but many things ought to have been 
9. revernchede D ry den. 


We ought to retrench thoſe ſuperfluous expences 

to qualify ourſelves for the exerciſe of charity. 
Atterbury. 
2. To confine. Improper. 
In ſome reigns, they are for a power and 
cbedience that is unlimited; and in others, are 
tor retrenching within the narroweſt bounds, the 
aurhority of the princes, and the allegiance of the 
ſub ject. Addiſon's Frecholder. 
% ReTRE'xCH. v. 2. To live with leſs 
magnificence or expence. 

Can ] retrench? yes, mighty well, 
Shunk back to my paternal cell, 
A little houſe, with trees a-row, 
and, ike its maſter, very low. 


44h ov 
„ 


RETRENCWMENTe. u. . [retranchement, 
1 French; from retrench.] 


1 1. The act of lopping away. 

| had Rudied Virgil's deſign, his judicious ma- 
"agement of the figures, the ſober retrenchments 
70 ©: tis fenſe, which always leaves ſomewhat to 
? n our imagination, on which it may enlarge 
| at; ie ture. Dryden's Dedication to Virgil. 
ine want of vowels in our language has been 
Pg: e ecgeral complaint of our politeſt authors, who 
nererineleſs have made theſe retrenchments, and 
ſertl conſequeralj enereaſed our former ſcarcity. Adi un. 
rang I w.,z!d rather be an advocate for the retrench- 
| Meats chan. the encreaſe of this charity. Atier bury. 

of 2. Fortification. | 
v] «AE TRIBUTE. v. a. [retribuo, Lat. 


more of diſ- 
Bacon. | 


Dryden. | 


Pape. 


1 


R E T 


retribuer, French.) To pay back; to 


make repayment of. | 
Both the will and power to ſerve him are his upon 
ſo many ſcores, that we are unable to yetribute, 
unleſs we do reftore; and all the duties we can 
pay our Maker are leſs properly requitals than reſti- 
tutionss ; Boyle. 
In the ſtate of nature, a man comes by no arbitrary 
power to uſe a criminal, but only to retribute to 
him, ſo far as calm reaſon and conſcience dictate, 
what is proportionate to hjs tranſgreſſions. Locke. 


One that makes retribution, 
RETRrIBUTION. 2. /. [ retribution, Fr. 

from retribute.] Repayment; return 

accommodated to the action. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his 
people ſufficiently with good laws, which evermore 
was his retribution for treaſure. Bacon's Henry VII. 

In good offices and due retributions, we may not 

be pinching and niggardly : it argues an ignoble 
ming, where we have wronged to higgle and dodge 
in the amends. Hall. 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 

Of painful ſuperſtition, and blind zeal, 
Nought ſeeking but the praiſe of men, here find 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds. Milton. 

There is no nation, though plunged into never 
ſuch groſs idolatry, but has ſome awful ſenſe of a 
deity, and a perſuaſion of a ſtate of retribution to 
men after this life. South. 

It is a ſtrong argument for a ſtate of retrib ti: 
hereafter, that in this world virtuous, perſons are 
very often unfortunate, and vicious perſons pro- 
ſperous. | Addiſon's Spectator. 

RETRI'BUTORY. I adj. | from retribute. | 
RETRIBVUTIVE. F Repaying ; making 
repayment. 

Something ſtrangely retributive is working. 

Clariſſa. 

ReTRIEVABLE. adj. from retrieve.] 

That may be retrieved. | 

To REFRIE'VE. v. a. [retrouver, Fr.] 
1. To recover; to reſtore. 

By this conduct we may retricve the publick 
credit of religion, reform the example of the age, 


and leſſen the danger we complain of. Rogers. 
2. To repair. | 
O reaſon ! once again to thee I call; 
Accept my ſorrow, and retrieve my fall. Prior. 


3- To regain. | 
With late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forſook, and wiſh to live. Dryden. 
Philomela's liberty retriev'd, 
Cheers her ſad ſoul. 
4. To recall; to bring back. 
If one, like the old Latin poets, came among 
them, it would be a means to retrieve them from 
their cold trivial conceits, to an imitation of their 
predeceſſors. Berkeley to Pape. 
RreTROATCTION. . J. Action backward. 
Rr TROCE'SSION, 2. /. [retroceſſum, Lat.] 

The act of going back. 
RErROcoPULA'TION. 2. /. [retro and co- 
Fulation.] Poſtcoition. 

From the nature of this poſition, there en- 

ſueth a neceſſity of retrecepulutiin. Brown. 

RrEeTROGRADA'TION. 2. /. [retrograda- 
tion, Fr. from retrograde.) The act of 
going backward. 

As for the revolutions, tations, and retrograda- 
tions of the plancts, oblerved conſtantly in moſt 
certain periods of time, ſufficiently demonſtrates, 
that their motions are governed by counſel, Ray. 

RE"TROGRADE. adj. | retrograde, Fr. 
retro and gradior, Latin. ] 
1. Going backward, 

Princes, if they uſe ambitious men, ſhould handle 
it fo, as they be Nill progrefiive, and not ritregrade. 

| Bacon. 


Philips. 


RE TRIBUTER. z. . [from retribute.] 


' RET 
2. Contrary; oppoſite. 
Four intent 

In going back to ſchool to Wittenberg, 
It is moſt retrograde to our deſire. Shakeſpearts 

3. In aſtronomy, ' planets are retrograde, 
when, by their proper motion in the zo- 
diack, they move backward, and con- 
trary to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns; as 
from the ſecond degree of Aries to the 
firſt: but this retrogradation 1s only ap- 
parent and occaſioned by the obſerver's 
eye being placed on the earth; for to an 
eye at the ſun, the planet will appear 
always direct, and never either ſtation- 
ary Or retrograde. | Harris. 

Their wand 'ring courſe, now high, now low, 

then hid, : 
Progreſſive, retrograde, or ſtanding till, 
In fix thou ſeeſt. 

Two geomantick figures were difplay'd; 

One when direct, and cne when retrograde. Dryden. 

To RETROGRADE. v. 2. [retrograder, 
French; retro and gradior, Latin.] To 
go backward, 

'The race and period of all things here is te 
turn things more pneumatical and rare, and not 
to retrograde from pneumatical to that which is 
denſe. Bacon. 

ReTtROGRE'SS10N. 2. /. [retro and greſſus, 
Lat.] Tae act of going backwards. 

The account, eſtabliſhed upon the riſe and de- 
ſcent of the ſtars, can be no reaſonable rule unto 
diſtant nations, and by reaſon of their retragreſſian, 
but temporary unto any one. Browns 

REeTROMI'NGENCY. 2. /. [retro and 
mingo, Latin.] The quality of ſtaling 
backwards, 

The laſt foundation was retromingency, or piſſing 
backwards ; for men obſerving both ſexes to urine 
backwards, or averſly between their legs, they 
might conceive there were feminine parts in both. 

Broapn's Va. gar Errors. 
RETROMI NGENT. adj. [retro and min- 
gens, Latin.] Staling backward. 

By reaſon of the backward poſition of the fe- 
minine parts of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit 
the ſubſtitution of maſculine generations, except it 
be in retromingents. | Browns 

RE"TROSPECT. 2. J. [retro and {ecio, 
Lat.] Look thrown-upon things behind 
or things paſt. | 

As you arraign his majeſty by retroſpect, ſo you 
condemn his government by ſecond ſight. 

| Addiſon's Freebelder. 

RETROSPECTION. 2. J. [from retroſpe@#.] 

AR or faculty of looking backwards. 
8 Can'ſt thou take delight in viewing 

This poor ifle's approaching ruin, 

When thy retroſpection vaſt 

Sees the glorious ages paſt? 

Happy nation were we blind, | 

Or had only eyes behind. Sevifte 
RETROSPECTIVE. adj. [from retroſpect.] 

Looking backwards. 

In vain the grave, with retreſpectiue eye, 

Would from th' apparent what conclude the why. 
g Popce 
To RETu'ND. vp. a. [retundo, Latin.] To 
blunt; to turn. 

Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, being 
naturally a very cold part, and alſo to quench and 
diſſipate the force of any ſtroke that ſhall be dealt 
it, and retund the edge of any weapon. Ray. 

To RETURN. v. 1. [retourner, French.] 
1. To come again to the ſame place. 
Whoſo rolleti a ſtone, it will rern upon him. 
Proverbs, xxvi. 
On their embattl'd ranks the waves return. 


Milton. 
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2. Retrogreſſion. 


4. Revolution; viciſſitude. 


RET 


2 To come back to the ſame ſtate. 


If they returned out of bondage, it muſt be into a 
ſtate ot freedom. 5 Locle. 
3. To go back. 
« ry I am in blood 
Stept in fo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shakeſpeare. 
To return to the buſineſs in hand, the ule of a 
\ Hrtle inſight in thoſe parts of knowledge, is to 
accuſtum our minds to all ſorts of ideas. Locke» 
4. To make anſwer. 
The thing of courage, ons 
As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize ; 
And with an accent tun'd in felf-ſame key, 
Returns to chiding fortune. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſaid; and thus the queen of heaven ccd; 
Muſt I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend ? Pope. 


5. To come back; to come again; to re- 


viſit. 
Thou to mankind 
De good, and friendly ſtill, and oft return. Milton. 
5. After a periodical revolution, to be- 
gin the ſame again. 
With the year 
Seaſons return, but not to me return 
Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn- 
Milton. 
7. To retort ; to recriminate. 
Tf you are a malicious reader, you return upon 


me, that I affect to be thought more impartial than 
I am. Dryden. 


To RETURN. wv. a. 
1. To repay ; to give in requital. 


Return him a treſpaſs offering. 1 Samuel, vi. 3. 


Thy Lord ſhall return thy wickedneſs upon thine 
own head. 1 Kings, ii. 44. 
| What peace can we return, 
But to our power, hoſtility, and hate? Milton. 
When anſwer none return'd, I ſet me down. 
Milton. 
2. To give back. 
What counſel give ye to return anſwer to this 
people ? 2 Chronicles. 
3. To ſend back. 
Reject not then what offer'd means; who knows 
But God hath ſet before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe ? Milton. 
4. To give account of. 
Probably one fourth part more died of the plague 
than are returned Eraunt's Bills of Mortality. 
5. To tranſmit. ©* | 
Inſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould levy money, and re- 
turn the fame to the treaſurer for his majeſty's uſe. 
Clarenden. 
RTV“ N. 2. /. from the verb.] 

1. Act of coming back to the ſame place. 
The king of France ſo ſuddenly gone back 
Something ſince his coming forth is thought of, 
That his return was now moſt neceſſary. Shekeſp. 

When forc'd from hence to view our parts he 
mourns; 


Takes little journies, and makes quick returns. 
Dryden. 


3. Act of coming back to the ſame ſtate. 
At the return of the year, the king of Syria 
will come up. 1 Kings, xx. 22. 


Weapons hardly fall under rule; yet even they 
have returns and viciſſitudes; for ordnance was 
Known in the city of the Oxidraces in India, and 
is what the Macedonians called thunder and light- 
ning. Bacen's Eſſays. 

5. Repayment of price laid out in commo- 
dities for fale. 

As for any merchandize you have bought, ye 
ſhall have your return in merchandize or gold. 

Bacon. 

As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there 
s the high price that thoſe things bear, and the 
twiftneſs of their returns; for, in ſome grounds, 


| a radiſh comes in a month! that in athers will not 


WY 
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come in two, and ſo make double returns. Bacon. 
6. Profit; advantage. 


The fruit, from many days of recreation, is 


very little; but from theſe few hours we ſpend 
in prayer, the return is great. Taylor. 


7. Remittance; payment from a diſtant 


place. | 
Within theſe two months, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 
| Shak-ſpeare, 
Brokers cannot have leſs money by them, than 
one twentieth part of their yearly returns. Lockes 
8. Repayment; retribution ; requital. 
You made my liberty your late requeſt : 
Is no return due from a grateful breaſt ? 
1 grow impatient, till I find ſome way, 
Great offices, with greater to repay. . Dryden. 

Since theſe are ſome of the returns which we 
made to God after obtaining our ſucceſſes, can we 
8 preſume, that we are in the favour of 

' Cod? 

Nothing better becomes a perſon in a publick 
character, than ſuch a publick ſpirit; nor is there 
any thing likely to procure him larger returns of 
eſteem. : Atterbury. 

Returns, like theſe, our miſtreſs bids us make, 
When from a foreign prince a gift ker Britons take. 

: Prior. 
Ungrateful lord ! | 
Would'ſt thou invade my life, as a return 
For proffer'd love? Rowe. 
9. Act of reſtoring or giving back; re- 
ſtitution. | | | 

The other ground of God's ſole property in any 
thing, is the gift, or rather the return of it made 
by man to God. South, 

10. Relapſe. 

This is breaking into a conſtitution to ſerve a 
preſent expedient ; the remedy of an empirick, to 
ſtifle the preſent pain, but with certain proſpect of 
ſudden returns. Sevift, 

II. | Retour, French. 

Either of the adjoining fides of the front of an 

houſe, or groundplot, is called a rcturn fide. 
Mcxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

Both theſe fides are not only returns, but parts 
of the front, and a ſtately tower in the midit of the 
front. Bacon. 

12. Report; account. | 
RETVuRNABLE. 24%. Allowed to be re- 


ported back. A law term. 
It may be decided in that court where the verdict 
is returnable. Hale. 
He ſhall have an attachment againſt the ſheriff, 
directed to the coroner, and returnable into the 
king's bench. lige. 
RETURN ER. 2. /. [from return.] One 

who pays or remits money. 

The chapmen, that give higheſt for this, can 
make moſt profit by it, and thoſe are the rcturners 
of our money. 5 Locke. 

RETU“RN LESS. adj. Admitting no re- 
turn; irremeable. : 
But well knew the troth | 
Of this thine owne returne, though all my friends, 
I knew as well ſhould make returnleſc ends. 
| | Chapman. 
REVE. 2. /. The bailiff of a franchiſe or 


manour. 9 | 
The vd, the miller, and the mincing lady 
prioreſs ſpeak in character. Dryden, 
To REVEAT. v. &. [ reve!s, Latin; re- 
weler, Fr.) 
1. To ſhow; to diſcover; to lay open; 
to diſcloſe a ſecret. 
Be aſhamed : ſpeaking again that which thou 
haſt heard, and revealing of ſecrets. Ecclus, xli. 23. 
Light was the wound, the prince's care unknown, 


She might not, would not yet reveal her own. 
Waller. 


| 2. To impart from heaven, 


Atterbury. . 


, . 
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The anſwer to one who aſked wit i 
ner rigas nellige; that is, the tins, 
time, the leſs I underſtand it: mi nk of 
one, that time, which reveal; all + ay Feilen 
itſelf not to be diſcovered, things, i, 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th abyſs of! Licks 
A blaze of glory that forbids the ſight; dat, 
D teach me to believe thee thus conceal's 
And ſearch no further than thyſelf re 147 F 


59 der 


LE 


- 


The ſufferings of this life are not to 

| With the glory which mall be ata © 
, Roman, vill. 19 
REveA'LER. 1. J. [from reveal 
1. Diſcoverer; one that ſhows or make: 
known. | : 
The habit of faith in divinity is an a 
things unſeen, as a ſtable aſſert * by 
evident, upon authority of the divine reveal, 5 
: x Brown's Vulgar F, 
The lives of the rewealcrs may be juitly jet f 1 
againſt the revelation, to find whether the, 1 
. | Artus, 
2. One that diſcovers to view. 8 

He brought a taper; the rewealer light 
Expos'd both crime and criminal to fight. Dry, 
To RE VEL. v. a. [Skinner derive; i; 
from reveiller, French, to awake; M. 
Lye from rawveelen, Dutch, to die 
looſely about, which is much counte. 
nanced by the old phraſe, revel. nil. 
To feaſt with looſe and clamorous mer. 


riment. | 
My honey love, | 
Will we return unto thy father's houſe, 
And revel it as bravely as tbe beſt. Shale hg, 
We'll keep no great ado—a friend or tuo. 
Ty balt being (lain ſo late, 
It may be thought we held him careleſsly, . 
Being our kinſman, if we reve! much. Skakrþrirs 
Antony, that revels long o'nights, 
Is up. Shakeſpeare's ulis Ces. 
Wee ſhall have revelling to- night; 
J will aſſume thy part in ſome diſguiſe, Shatep..r, 
He can report you more odd tales | 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood, 
That revell'd here in Sherewood, 
Though he ne'er ſhot in his bow. Ben J 
Were the doctrine new, 
That the earth mov'd, this day would make it te; 
For every part to dance and reve! goes, 
They tread the air, and fall not where the» = 
derts. 
Whene' er Irevel'd in the women's bow rs; 
For firſt 1 ſought her but at looſer hours: 
The apples ſhe had gather d imelt mot _ 


Re'ver. 1. J. [from the verb.] A fc 
with looſe and noiſy jollity. 


Let them pinch th' unclean knight, 
And aſk him, why, that hour of 1ary 7 
In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread 7 1527s 

They could do no leis but, under your telt c 

duct, : 
Crave leave to view theſe ladies, and jntreat 
An hour of rcvels with them. Sab pent 
To RE'VEL. v. a. [revello, Latin.) 10 


retract; to draw back. 3 
Thoſe, who miſcarry, eſcape by ther flood, 8 
wclling the humours from their lung. Fare þ 
Veneſection in the left arm does more mme. 
diate eu , yet the difference 2: minut*. L 
Freind's Hiftury it DI. 

RE VEL-ROUFT. 2. /. 3 
1. A mob; an unlawful afſemb:y'0 . 
rabble. Ainſewrt? 


2. Tumultuous feſtivity. 
* : 9 . ; . 
For this his minion, the 1 is done. R 
{from revelation, 


1. Di 


REVELATION. 2. JJ. 


French. ] 


I, 


REV 
1. Diſcovery ; communication; communi- 
cation of ſacred and myſterious truths by 
er from heaven. g 
When the divine revelations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous reverers of 
them, that they numbered even the letters of the 
Old Teſtament. TE. Decay of Picty. 
As the goſpel appears in reſpect of the law to be 
a clearer revelation of che myſtical part, lo 2-182 
{ir more benign diſpenſation of the practical part. 
Spratt. 


2. [ Revelations. ] The apocalypſe; the 


a teach 


prophecy of St. John, revealing fu- | 


ture things, 
RE'VveELLER. 1. J. from revel, ] One who 
feaſts with noiſy jollity. . 
Fairies black, grey, green, and white, 
You moonthine revellers attend your office. Shak. 
Unwelcome revellers, whoſe lawleſs joy 


Pains the ſage car, and hurts the ſober eye. Pope. | 


RE VELRY. 2. P [from revel, ] Looſe 


jollity ; feſtive mirth. | 
Forget this new- fall'n dignity, 

And fall into our ruſtick revelry. 
There let Hymen oft appear 

In ſatfron robe with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, 

With maſk and antick pageantry. Milton. 


7; REVENGE. v. a. [revencher, re- 


wvancher, Fr.] ; 
1. To return an injury. ; 
Net unappeas'd, he paſs'd the Stygian gate, 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate, Pope. 
2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an 
enemy. | 
If our hard fortune no compaſſion draws, 
The gods are juſt, and will revenge our cauſe. 
TY Dryden. 
3. To wreak one's wrongs on him that in- 
ficted them, With the reciprocal pro- 
noun, or in a paſſive ſenſe. 
Come, Antony and young Octavius, 
Rewerge yourſelwes alone on Caſſius. Shakeſpeare. 
It is a quarrel moſt unnatural, 7 
To be rer07g?d on him that loveth thee. 
Northumberland flew thy father 
And thine, lord Ciifford ; and you vow'd revenge: 
II be nat, heav'ns be reverg'd on me! Shakeſp. 
Edom hath revenged himfelf upon Judah, 
Exckicl, xxv. 12. 
O Lord, viſit me, and revenge me of my perſe- 
eutors. 3 eremiah. 
Who ſhall come to ſtand againſt ther, to be re- 
werged for the unrighteous men? Wiſdom, xii. 12. 
Your fury of a wife, 
Not vet conteta to be reverg'd on you, 
ih agents of your paſſion will purſue, 
Rite NGE. . J. [revenche, revanche, 
French. ] 
1, Return of an injury. 
May we, with the witneſs of a good conſcience, 
purſue him with further revenge? Shakeſpeare. 
1 wil make mine arrows drunk with blood; 
from the beginning of revenges upon the enemy. 
WE Deutcronomy, XXXits 42. 
_ wetormed perſons are commonly even with na- 
dez; for as nature has done ill by them, ſo they 
© pature; being void of natural affection, they 
Ne their revenge of nature. Bacon. 
What will not ambition and reverge deſcend to? 
Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


The ſatyr in a rage 
Forgets his bus'neſs is to laugh and bite, 
And wen of death and dire rewenges write. Diyden. 


Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, granted an impu- | 


nity to any perſon that took revenge upon an adul- 
terer. Broome. 
2. The paſſion of vengeance; deſire of 
hurting one from whom hurt has been 
received. 
N Vor. II. 
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Rewenges burn in them: for their dear cauſes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 


3. Revenge is an act of paſſion; ven- 
geance of juſtice. Injuries are revenged, 
crimes are avenged. This diſtinction is 
perhaps not always preſerved. 

Reve"NGEFUL, adj. | from revenge.] Vin- 
dictive; full of revenge; full of ven- 
geance. 

May my hands 

Never brandiſh more revengeſr! ſteel 

Over the glittering helmet of my foe. Shateſpeares 

If thy revengefu! heart cannot forgive, 

Lo ! here I lend thee this ſharp-pointed ſword, 

Which hide in this true breaſt. Shake/peares 
Into my borders now Farbas falls, 


And my revengeful brother ſcales the walls, 


Denham. 

Repenting England, this revengeſu! day, 
To Philip's manes did an off ring bring. Dryden. 

Reve'nGErULLY, adv. | from revenge- 
Ful.] VindiQtively. _ 

He ſmil'd revengefully, and leap'd 

Upon the floor ; thence gazing at the ſkies, 
His eye- balls fiery red, and glowing vengeance 
Gods I accuſe you not. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
Reve'NGER. #. /. [from revenge. ] 
1. One who revenges; one who wreaks 
his own or another's injuries. 

May be, that better reaſon will aſſuage 
The rath reverger's heat; words, well diſpos'd, 
Have ſecret pow'r t' appeaſe enflamed rage. Spenſer. 

I do not know, 
Wherefore my father ſhould revergers want, 
Having a ſon and friends. Shakeſpeare. 
So ſhall the great rcwerger ruinate 
Him and his iſſue, by a dreadful fate. 
Morocco's monarch 
Had come in perſon, to have feen and known' 
The injur'd world's revenger and his own. Waller. 
2. One who puniſhes crimes. 

What government can be imagined, without ju- 
dicial. proceedings? and what methods of judica- 
ture, without a religious oath, which ſuppoſes an 
omniſcient being, as conſcious to its falſehood or 
truth, and a revenger of perjury ? Bentley. 

REve"nGEMENT. #. J. [from revenge, 
Vengeance ; return of an injury. 
It may dwell 
In her ſon's fleſh to mind revengement, 
And be for all chaſte dames an endleſs monument. 
| Spenſer. 

By the percloſe of the ſame verſe, vagabond is un- 
derſtood for ſuch a one as travelleth in fear of re- 
vengement. Raleigh. 

REveE NGINGLY. adv. | from revenging. | 
With vengeance; vindiftively. 
I've bely'd a lady, 
The princeſs of this country ; and the air on't 
Revenging/y enfcebles me. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
REVE RUE. . . [revenu, French. Its 
accent is uncertain. ] Income; annual 
profits received from lands or other 


funds. 
They privily ſend over unto them the revenucs 


wherewith they are there maintained. Spenſer. 
She bears a duke's revenues on her back, 
And in her heart ſcorns our poverty. Shakeſpeare. 
Only I retain 
The name and all th' addition to a king; 
The ſway, revenue, beloved ſons, be yours. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Many offices are of ſo ſmall revenue, as not to 
furniſh a man with what is ſufficient for the ſup- 
port of his life. Temple. 
If the woman could have been contented with 
golden eggs, ſhe might have kept that revenue on 
ſtill. L' Eftrange. 
His vaſſals eaſy, and the owner bleſt, 
They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reſt ; 


Sandys. 


Excite the mortified man. Shakeſpeare s Macbeth. 


| 
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Not ſo a nation's revenues are paid; | 
The ſervant's faults are on the maſter laid, Swift. 
When men grew great from their revenue tpent, 
And fly from bailiffs into parliament. Yourge 
To REvE RB, v. a. [reverbero, Lat.] Io 
reſound; to reverberate. Not in uſe. 
Reſerve thy ſtate, with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs : 
The youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt; 
Nor are thoſe empty hearted, whoſe loud found 
Rewerbs no hollowneſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Peve RBERANT. adj. [reverberans, Lat.] 


Reſounding ; beating back. The read- 


ing in the following paſſage ſhould be, 


think, reverberant. 
Hollow your name to the rewerberate hills, 
And make the babbling goſſip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia ! 
7» REVE'RBERATE. vv. a. 

Latin; reverberer, French.] 
1. To beat back. 

Nor doth he know them for aught, 
Till he behold them formed in th” applauſe 
Where they're extended; which, like an arch, re- 
verb rates | 

The ſound again. Shakeſpeare. 
As the ſight of the eye is like a glaſs, fo is the 

ear a finuous cave, with a hard bone, to ſtop and re- 

werberate the ſound. b Bacon, 

As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, 
are at the expence of walls to receive and reverberate 
the faint rays of the ſun, ſo we, by the help of a 
good ſoil, equal the production of warmer coun- 
tries. Swift. 

2. To heat in an intenſe furnace, where 
the ſtame is reverberated upon the mat- 
ter to be melted or cleaned. 

Crocus martis, that is ſteel corroded with vinegar 
or ſulphur, and after reverberated with fire, the 
loadſtone will not attract. Browns 

Toa REVE'RBERATE. v. u. 


[ reverbero, 


| 1. To be driven back; to bound back. 


The rays of royal majeſty reverberated ſo ſtrongly 
upon Villerio, that they diſpelled all clouds. How'd 


2. To reſound. | 
Start | 
And echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And ev'n at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That ſhall reverberate all as well as thine. Shakeſp. 
REVERBERATION. z. J. [ reverberation, 
French; from reverberate.] The act of 


beating or driving back. 

To the reflection of vifibles, ſmall glaſſes ſuf- 
fice; but to the reverberation of audibles, are re- 
quired greater ſpaces. Bacone 

The firſt repetitians follow very thick; for tiva 
parallel walls beat the ſound back on each other, 
like the ſeveral reverberatians of the ſams image 
from two oppoſite looking-glaſles. Addiſon, 


ReveRBERATORY. adj. | reverberatoire, 


French.] Returning ; beating back. 
Good lime may be made of all kinds of flinta, 
but they are hard to burn, except in à reverbe- 
1Ctory Kiln. : Moxon. 
To REVERE. v. a. [reverer, French; re- 
dereor, Lat.] To reverence; to ho- 
nour; to venerate; to regard with awe. 
An emperor often ſtamped on his coins the face 
or ornaments of his collegue, and we may ſuppoſe 
Lucius Verus would omit no opportunity of doing 
honour to Marcus Aurelius, whom he rather r-- 
wered as his father, than treated as his partner in 
the empire. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 
Jove ſhall again revere your pow'r, 
And riſe a ſwan, or fall a ſhow'r. Prior. 
Taught 'em how clemency made pow'r rever d, 
And that the prince belov'd was truly fear d. Prior. 
RERVERENCE. 2. /. [reverence, French; 


rewerentia, Latin.) | 


] 1. Veneration ; reſpect; awful regard. 


3 T When 


Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. : 
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When quarrels and factions are carried openly, 

it is a ſign the reverence of government is loſt. 
Bacon's Eſã.ays. 

Higher of the genial bed, 

And with myſterious reverence I deem. Iiltons 
In your prayers, ule reverent poſtures and the 
loweſt geſtures of humility, remembering that we 
ſpeak to God, in our reverence to whom we cannot 


exceed. Tayler. 
A poet cannot have too great a reverence for 
readers. "| Dryden. 


The fear, acceptable to God, is a filial fear; an 
awful revercnce of the divine nature, proceeding 
from a juſt eſteem of his perfections, which pro- 
. duces in us an inclination to his ſervice, and an 
unwillingneſs to offend him. Regers. 
2. Act of obeiſance; bow; courteſy. 

Now lies he there, 
And none fo poor to do him rewerences 
He led her cas ly forth, 
Where Godfrey ſat among his lords and peers, 
She rev'rence did, then bluſh'd as one diimay'd. 
Fairfax. 


Shakeſp. 


Had not men the hoary heads rever'd, 
Or boys paid rew'7ence when a man appear d, 
Boch muit have dy d. Dryden Juvenal. 
Up ſtarts the beldam, 
And reverence made, accoſted thus tlie queen. 
Dryden. 


— —— — = 
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The monarch 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily: 
So call'd, ſhe came; the ſenate role and paid 
Becoming rew'rence to the royal maid. Dryden. 
3. Title of the clergy. 
Many now in health 

Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to. Shakeſps 
4. Poetical title of a father. 

O my dear father! let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two fiſters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shakcſpeares 
9 RE'VERENCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To regard with reverence; to regard 
with awful reſpect. 

Thoſe that I rex/*rence, thoſe ] fear, the wiſe ; 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. Shak:ſpeares 

While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathſome ſickneſs, worthily ſince they 
God's image did not revercnce in themſelves. 
Milton. 
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He flew Aetion, but deſpoil'd him not; 
Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot; 
Arm'd as he was, be {cnt him whole below, 

And reverenc'd thus the manes of his ſve. Dryden. 

As his goodneſs will forbid us to dread him as 
faves, ſo his majeſty will command us to row-rence 

him as ſons. Regers. 
He preſents every one ſo often before God in his 
prayers, that he never thinks he can efteem, e- 
- erence, or ſerve thoſe enough, for whom he im- 
plores ſo many mercics from Gd. Lav. 
RE'VERENCER. 2. / [from reverexce. | 
One who regards with reverence. 

The Athenians, quite ſunk in their affairs, had 
little commerce with the reſt of Greece, and were 
become great reverencers of crowned heads. St. 
RE'VEREND. adj. [reverend, French; re 
verendus, Latin. | | 
1. Venerable; deſerving reverence; en- 


forcing reſpect by his appearance. 


Let his lack of years be no impediment, to let 
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him lack a revererd eſtimation. Shake/peares 
Reverend and gracious fenators. Shaheſpeare. 


Onias, who had been high prieſt, reverend in 
converſation, and gentle in condition, prayed for the 
cws. 2 Mac. Av. 12. 
A pariſh prieſt was of the pilgrim train, 
An awful, rewerend and religious man, 
His eyes diffus d a venerable grace, 


And charity itſelf was in his face. Dryden. 
A reverend fire among them came, 
Who preach'd converſion and repentance. Milton. 


KRew'rernd old man! lo here confeſt he ftands. 


3 


Fetc. 


REV 
2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. 


We ſlile a clergyman, reverend; a 
biſhop, right reverend; an archbiſhop, 
moſt ehe rend. 
RE'VERENT. 
Humble; expreſſing ſubmiſſion; teſti- 
fying veneration. | 
They forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg'd them, proſtrate fell 
Before him reverents Niltens Paradiſe Left 
Meet then the ſenior, far renown'd for ſenſe, 
With rew'rent awe, but decent confidence. Pope. 
REVERE NTIAL. adj. | reverentielle, 
French; from reverent.] Expreſſing 
reverence; proceeding from awe and 
veneration. 

That oaths made in rewerentiul fear 
Of love and his wrath may any forſwear. Donne. 

The leaſt degree of contempt weakens religion; 
it properly conſiſting in a reverential eſteem of 
things ſacred. 5 South. 

Ihe reaſon of the inſtitution being forgot, the 
after-ages perverted it, ſuppoſing only a revercn:1:al 
gratitude paid to the earth as the common parent. 

Wodacard's Natural Hiftcry. 
All look up, . with reverential awe, 
At crimes that *fcape, or triumph o'er the law. 
Pope. 
REVERENTIALLVY. adv. [from reve- 
rential.] With ſhow of reverence. 

The Jews, reverentially declining the ſituation 
of their temple, place their beds from North to 
South. Fraun. 

RE'VERENTLY. adv. [from reverent.] 
Reſpectfullyß; with awe; with reve- 
rencèe. ; : 

Chide him for faults, and do it revercrtly. 

7 Shaksjpeares 
His diſciples here, | 
By their great maſter ſent to preach him every where, 
Moſt rewerently receiv'd. Drayton. 

To neareſt ports their ſhatter'd ſhips repair, 
Where by our dreadful cannon they lay awd; 

So reverently men quit th' open air, 

When thunder ſpeaks the angry gods abroad. Dryd. 

Then down with all thy boaſted volumes, down; 
Only reſerve the ſacred one: 

Low, rewverently low, 

Make thy ſtubborn knovledge bow: 

To look to heay'n be blind to ail below. Prior. 
RTVERER. 2. . | from revere.] One who 

venerates; one who reveres. 

When the divine revelation: were committed 
to writing, the Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous reverers 
of them, that it was the buſineſs of the Maſorites, 
to number not only the ſectians and lines, but even 
the words and letters of the Old Teſtament, 

. Gevernment of the Tungut. 
REVE RSAYL. 2./. [from rever/e.] Change 
of ſ-ntence. 

The king, in the rewcrſal of the attainders of 
his partakers, had his will. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To REVERSE. v. a. [reverſus, Latin. 
1. Jo turn upſide down. | 

A pyramid reverſed may ſtand upon his point, 

if balanced by admirable ſkill. Temple s Milecllurics. 
2. To overturn; to ſubvert. 

Theſe now controul a wretched people's fate, 

Thele can divide, and thele reverſe the ſtate, Pepe. 
3. To turn back. 

Michael's ſword ſtay'd not; 

Put with fxiic wheel reverje, deep entring ſhar'd 

Satan's right ũde. Miten. 
4. To contradict; to repeal. 

Better it was in the eye of his underſtanding, 
tha: ſometime? an erroneous ſentence definitive 
ſhou!d prevail, till the {ame authority, percciving 
ſuch overtight, might afterwards correct or re- 
verſe it, than that ſtrifes ſhouid have reſpite to 
grow, and not come ſpcedily unto ſome end. 

Locher Preface. 


adj. [reverens, Latin. ] 


REV 


A decree was made, that they had forfeites g., 
liberties; and albeit they made great moans 
could they not procure this ſentence to be n 

Death, his doom which 1 Nl. 
To mitigate thus plead, not to reverſe, 
To better life ſhall yield him. 

Though grace may have reverſed the 
ing ſentence, and ſealed the finner's par 
God, yet it may have left no tranſcrj 
don in the finner's breaſt, 

Thoſe ſeem to do beſt, who, taking uſ 
from facts, carry them in their minds to 
of, by what they ſhall find in hiſtory to c 
reverje theſe imperfect obſervations. 

5. To turn to the contrary, 

Theſe plain characters we rarely find, - 
Though ſtrong the bent, yet quick the tur-- 

e 8 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole 

Or affectations quite reverſe the ſoul, f P.. 

6. Jo put each in the place of the other, 

With what tyranny cuſtom governs men I 
makes that reputable in one age, which wa: 2 OA 
in another, and reverſes even the diftin&ic; x 
good and evil. Revit 

7. To recall; to renew. Obſolete. © 

Well knowing true all he did rehearſe, 
And to his freſh remembrance did rev 
The ugly view of his deformed crimes. 


e, 
condemn. 
Jon before 
PT or that p. 


be judges 
La. t., 


f 


12. 
Cher ifs 


To Reve'RsE. v. 2. [revertcre, reverſu, 
Latin.) To return. Sper/or, 
REVE“ RSE. 1. J. | from the verb.] 
1. Change; viciſlitude. 
The ſtrange remerſe of fate you ſee; 
I pity'd you, now you may pity me. Dry, 
By a ſtrange reverſe of things, Juſtinlen lar, 
which for many ages was negleQed, does now (4. 
tain, and the Theodoſian code is in a manner 41- 
tiquated. Ba tr. 
2. A contrary; an oppoſite, This 1; a 
| ſenſe rather colloquia! than analogous, 
Count Tariff appeared the reverje of Goten 
Fact. Addiſer. 
The performances, to which God has annexes the 
promiſes of eternity, are juſt the rever/r of al e 
purſuits of ſenſe. | Rogerts 
3. [Revers, Fr.] The fide of the coin 
on which the head is not impreſſed. 
As the Romans ſet down the image and inter- 
tion of the conſul, afterward of the emperor onde 
one tide, ſo they changed the reverjo always vp! 


newercnts. Candck. 
Our guard upon the royal ſide; 

On the rewerſe our beauty's pride. I a. 
Several reuenſis are owned to be the repretenti- 

tions ot antique 1gures. Addiſon en Ancient iu. 


REV RSI3 LE. adj. [reverſivic, Freds; 
from reucre.] Capable of being te- 
verſed. | 

REV RSIx. . . [reverfien, Frencu; 
from reverse. OS» 

1. The Rate of being to be poſſeſed aft 
the death of the preſent poſleſior, 

As were our England in rever/for his, 
And he our ſubjects next degree in hope. 

A Ife in reve ſion is not half fo valuable, as 5 
which may at pretent be entered on. . ed. 

2. Succeſtion to; right of ſucceſlon to. 

Hie was very old, and had cut-lived n it 07 lis 

friends; many perſons of quality being de, v' 

had, for recompence of ſervices, procured 
fia of his office. 3 

Upon what ground can a man e nee 

future repentance, who cannot promie E 0 

futurity; whole life depends upon bis bien , 

is ſo reſtrained to the preſent, that it cannet ---** 

to itſelf the reverſion of the very next runde 

; Seuth's Je! Nele 

So many candidates there ſtand for wit, 
A place at court is ſcarce ſo hard to get: 
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| R:vi nr, . . [from the verb.] Return: 


Rove TIPLE. adj. [from revert. | Re- 


gs Bron. 


t the door; 

zn they crowd each other at th 25 

5 en e. are all begg d before. Dryden. 

Fame's a reverſion in which men take place, 

o late reren! at their own deceaſe. Youngs 

Rive RSIONARY. adj. [from reverſion. | 
To be enjoyed in ſucceſſion. | 


There are multitudes of reverſicnary patents an 
rover Horaty promiſes of preferments. Arbuthnot. 
© REVERT. v. a. [reverto, Latin. ] 

1. To change; to turn to the contrary. 

"  Wretched her ſubjects, gloomy ſits the qucen, 

Till happy chance revert the cruel ſcene 

Ani 19h folly, with her wild reſort : 

Of wit and jeſt, diſturbs the ſolemn court. Pricr. 
2. To reverberate. 

he ftream boils 

ir und the ſtone, or from the hollow'd bank 

F---:rted plays in undulating flow. Thomfon. 
7% ReveERT. v. u. [rewertir, old Fr.] 

ro return ; to fall back. 

My arrows, g 
7-1 bichtly timbred for ſo loud a wind, 
Wald have reverted to my bow again. | Sha. 
Jehis tenant and patentee ſhall diſpoſe of his 
without his kingly aſſent, the lands ſhall rewert 


g Bacon. 


3 
+ % 1 Ls 
ti the Kings 


recurrence, A muſical term. 
th not muſick her figures the fame with rhe- 
torick ? what is a revert but her antiſtrophe? 
Peacham on Muſicꝶk. 


turnable. 
Rryrxr“. #. . [refverie, Fr.] Looſe 
muſing ; irregular thought. 
Rewry is when ideas float in our mind, without 
any reflection or regard of the underſtanding. 
Locke. 
che minds of men were laid open, we ſhould 
ſos but little difference between that of the wiſe 
men and that of the fool; there are infinite rewerjes 
and numberleſs extravagancies paſs through both. 
d | Addiſon. 
] am really ſo far gone, as to take pleaſure in 
rceries of this kind. Pope. 
To REVE'STos v. a. [reweſtir, revetir, Fr. 
reveſtto, Latin. ] 
1. To clothe again. 
Her, nathleſs, 
Ti enchanter finding fit for his intents, 
Did thus vere, and deckt with due habiliments. 


| Spenſer. 
When thou of life reneweſt the ſeeds, 

Tie withered fields rev their chearful weeds. 

RES Wotton. 
*, loremveſt; to veſt again in a poſſeſſion 

er om̃ce. . 

NR SHIARY, . . [reveſtiaire, French; 
on reveſtio, Latin. } Place where 
ciel.25 are repoſited. 

- eitectual power of words the Pythagoreans 
z tae impious Jews aſeribed all miracles to 
{7 Which was ingraved in the reo/iary of the 

en ple. Camdon's Remains. 

b rox. z. J. [revictum, Latin.) 

Neturn to life. 
bci nes prophecy ſucceed, we ſhall con- 
dafs of the phenix, not in its own, but in 
A general flames, without all hope of re- 


Fe ETVAL, v. a. [re and vidual] 
10 Rock with victuals again. 
„ been odjected, that J put into Ireland, 
„ much time there, taking care to re,, 
% I aud ne of the reſt. Ralcigh's Apology. 
IKE]! . 
FE . W. Z. a. [re aud View. | 
J. 10 lonk back > 
& my 2 ? „ . . 

57 f vift he flies, that his reviewing eye 

Hm lost the hac "x © 
1 the cnaters, and his car the cry, Denham. 
' 10 tee again. i 


R E V 
I ſhall rovjewo Sicilia; for whoſe ſight 
I have a woman's longing. Shakeſpeare 
3. To conſider over again; to re- 


examine. 
Segrais ſays, that the ZEneis is an imperfect 
work, and that death prevented the divine poet 
from reviewirg it; and, for that reaſon, he had 
condemned it to the fire. Dryden. 
Jo retrace. | 
Shall I the long laborious ſcene reis, 
And open all the wounds of Greece anew ? Pope. 
5. To ſurvey ; to overlook ; to examine, 


REVIEW. 2. J. [reveue, French; from the 
verb.] Survey; re- examination. 
He with great indifference conſidered his rewiczvs 
and ſubſequent editions. Fl. 
We make a'general reviczw of the whole work, 
and a gencral revicew of nature; that, by compar- 
ing them, their full correſpondency may appear. 
| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
The works of nature will bear a thouſand views 
and reviceus 5 the more narrowly we look into 
them, the more occaſion we ſhall have to admire. 
Atterbary's Sermons. 


reproach ; to vilify ; to treat with con- 
tumely. 

Aſced for their paſs by every ſquib, 

That liſt at will them to revile or tnib, 

I read in's looks 

Matter againſt me; and his eye revi”d 

Me as his abject object. Shakeſpeare's Herry VIII. 

Fear not the reproach of men, neither be afraid 

of their revilings. T/aiah, li. 7. 

She ſtill beareth him an invincible hatred, re- 

_ wileth him to his face, and raileth at him in all 


Spenſer. 


companies. YJWift. 
REVI“LE. 2. /. [from the verb.] Re- 
proach; contumely; exprobration. 


Not uſed, but elegant. 

J heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 

Afraid, being naked, hid myſelf,—to whom 

The gracious Judge, without revile, reply'd. 

Milton. 
REeviLER. #./. [from revile.] One who 
reviles; one who treats another with 
contumelious terms, 
The bittereſt rewilers are often half-witted people. 
Government of the Tongues 
Revi'LinGLY. adv. | from revile.] In an 
opprobrious manner; with contumely. 
The love I bear to the civility of expreſſion will 
not ſuffer me to be revilingly abroad. Mu ine. 
REvI “SAL. . J. [from reviſe.] Review; 
re- examination. 

The revijal of theſe letters has been a kind of 
examination of conſcience to me; fo fairly and 
faithfully have I fet down in them the unditguiſed 
tate of the mind. Pope. 
To REVEFSE. wv. a. [revi/as, Latin.] To 
review; to overlook. 

Lintot will think your price too much 
Not, Sir, if you rei it, and retouch. 
Revi'se. u. J. from the verb.] 

1. Review; re-cxamination. 

The author is to be excuſed, who never, in re- 
gard to his eyes and other impediments, gives him- 
ſelf the trouble of correQtions and rewijcse —Hoylee 
2. Among printers, a ſecond preof of a 
ſheet corrected. 

His ſending them ſheet by ſheet when printed, 
and ſurveying the 7cvijcse Fell. 
REVI“sER. 2. /. [reviſeur, French; from 
rewvijſe.] Examiner; ſuperintendant. 
REVI“sION. 1. J. [revi/en, French; from 
reviſe.] Review. 

ToRevisiT. v. a. [reviſiter, French; 


Pepe. 


To REVI LE. v. a. [re and wile.] To 


RE 1F- 


Thee I reviſit ſafe, 
And feel thy ſov'reign vital lamp; but thou 
Rea ißt ſi not theſe eyes, that rowl in. vain, 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. 
Milton. 
Let the pale ſire reviſit Thebes, and bear 
Theſe pleaſing orders to the tyrant's ear. Pope. 


REVIVAL. =. /. [from revive.] Recall 


obſcurity ; recall to life. 


To REVIVE. ». 2. [revivre, French; 
revivo, Latin.} 
1. To return to life. 
The Lord heard Elijah, and the ſoul of the child 
came unto him again, and he revived. 
I Kings, xvli. 22. 
So he dies; 
But ſoon revives : death over him no power 
Shall long uſurp. Milton. 
2. To return to vigour or fame; to riſe 
from languor, oblivion, or obſcurity. 
I revive 
At this laſt fight, ailur'd that man ſhall live. 
| | Milton. 
To Revi've. v. a. | 
1. To bring to life again. 
Spot more delicious, than thoſe gardens feign'd 
Of revier'd Adonis. Milton. 
2. To raiſe from languor, inſenfibility, or 
oblivion. 
Noite of arms, or view of martial guiſe, 
Might not revive deſire of knightly exerciſe. 


Spenſer. 


to the memory. 

The memory is the power to revive again in 
our minds thoſe ideas, which after imprinting 
have been laid afide out of fight. 

The mind has a power in many caſes to revive 
perceptions, which it has once had. Locke. 

4. To quicken; to rouſe. 

I ſhould revive the ſoldiers hearts; 

Becauſe I ever found them as myſelf. Shaleſpeare. 

What firſt /Eneas in this place beheld, 
Reviv'd his courage, and his fear expell'd. 


Dryden. 
Old Egeus only could revive his ſon, 
Who various changes of the world had known. 


Dryden. 
5. To recomfort; to reſtore to hope. 
God lighten our eyes, and give us a little rev7w- 
ing in our bondage. Ezra, ix. 8. 
6. To bring again into notice. 
He'll uſe me as he dees my bettera, 
Publiſh my life, my will, my letters, 
Rewive the libels born to die, 
Which Pope mult bear as well as I. Svifte 
7. {In chymiſtry.] To recover from a 
mixed fate, | | 


REVIVER. 2. J. [| from rewive.] 
which invigorares or revives. 


To REVIVTFICATE. v. a. [revivifer, 
French; re and wivifico, Latin.] To 
recall to life. 


Revivirica'TtioNn. 2. J. [from reuivif- 
cate.] The act of recalling to life. 

As long as an infant is in the womb of its pa- 
rent, ſo long are theſe madicines of rei H ation 
in preparing. Spectoiere 


'That 


Regviviscexcy. 2. J. [reviviſco,  revi- 
Diſcentia, Lat.] Renewal of life. 
Scrioture makes mention of a reſtitution - and 
revivilcency of all things at the end of the world. 
Burnets 


Rev'xion. z. J. [renion, French; re and 


union.] Return to a ſtate of juncture, 
coheſion, or concord. 


rewiſo, reviſito, Latin.] To vitit again. 


31 2 EE. 


from a ſtate of langaor, oblivion, or 
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3- To renew; to recollect; to bring back 


Locke. 
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REV 
« © She, that ſhould all parts to reunicy bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. Deure. 
To REUN ITE. v. a. [re and unite.] 
1. To join again; to make one whole a 
ſecond time; to join what is divided. 


By this match the line of Charles the Great 
Was reunited to the crown of France. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To reconcile; to make thoſe at va- 
riance one, | 

To REUNTTE. v. n. To cohere again. 

REe'vocaBLE. adj. [revecable, French; 
'rewvoco, revocabilis, Latin. ] 

i. 4 bat may be recalled. 
| Howſoever you ſhew bitterneſs, do not act any 
thing that is not revecable. Ba-on's Eſſays. 


2. That may be repealed. 
Re'vocABLENESS. 2. J. from rewvecable.] 


The quality of being revocable, 
To REVOCATE. v. 42. [revoco, Latin. ] To 
recall; to call back. 
His ſucceſſor, by order, nullifies 
Many his patents, and did rewocate 
And re- aſſume his liberalities. Daniel's Civil War. 
REVvOCA“ T ION. 2. J. ¶revecation, French; 
revocatio, Latin.] 
1. Act of recalling. 
One, that ſaw the people bent for the revocatian 
of Calvin, gave him notice of their affection. 
Hooker. 
2. State of being recalled. 
Elaiana's king commanded Chenandra to tell 
him that he had received advice of his-rewo9caticn. 
; Hawel's Vocal Foreſt. 
3. Repeal; reverſal. 
A law may ceaſe to be in force, without an ex- 
preſs revocation of the lawgiver. Whit. 
If a grievance be inflifted on a perſon, he may 
appeal; it is not neceſſary to pray a revocation of 
ſuch a grievance. __ life. 
To REVO'KE. v. a. [revoguer, French; 


revoce, Lat.] 


1. To repeal ; to reverſe. 


When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the 
whole cauſe for which it was made {till remaining, 
do we not herein revoke our very own deed, and up- 

/ braid ourſelves with folly, yea all that were makers 
of it with overſight and error ? Heoker. 

What reaſon is there, but that thoſe grants and 
privileges ſhould be revoked, or reduced to the firſt 
intention ? | Spenſer. 

Without my Aurengzebe I cannot live; 

Revolte his doom, or elſe my ſentence give. Diyden. 


2. To check; to repreſs. 


She ſtrove their ſudden rages to rewsote, 
That at the laſt ſuppreſſing fury mad, 


They gan abſtain. Spenſer. 


| 3. To draw back. 


Shame were to rewole 
The forward footing for an hidden ſhade. Spenſer. 
Seas are troubled, when they do reweke 
Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Davies. 
Revo'xEMEXT. 2. . [from revoke. ] Re- 
vocatron ; repeal ; recall. Little in 
uſe. 
Let it be nois'd, 
That through our interceſſion, this rev , 
And pardon comes. S ateſpeare s Henry VIII. 
To REVO CLT. v. 2. [rewolter, French; 
re voltare, IJalian.)] | 
1. To fall of from one to another. Tt 
denotes ſomething of pravity or rebel- 
lion. 5 
All wiil revolt from me, and turn to him. 
Shakeſpearee 
Our diſcontented counties do revel;, 
Our people quarrel with obedience. Shak:ſpeare. 
This people hath a rewvo/ting and a rebelſious 


heart; they ate revolted and gone. Jeremiah, v. 83. | 


4 


REV 


2. To change. Not in uſe, 
You are already love's firm votary, 
And cannot ſoon revelt and change your mind. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Revo'LT. z. J. [revolte, French; from 
the verb. 


1. Deſertion ; change of ſides. 
He was greatly ſtrengthened, and the enemy as 
much enfeebled by daily vet. Raleigh. 
If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, 
may not thoſe two parts of the monarchy be too 
powerful for the reſt, in caſe of a revolr 
© Addiſon's State of the War. 
2. A revolter; one who changes ſides. 
Not in uſe. 
You ingrate e475, 
You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother Engiand. dbakeſpeare. 
3. Groſs departure from duty. 
Your daughter hath made a groſs rect; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling ftranger. Shakeſp. 


Revo'LTED. part. [from rewolt.] Hav- 
ing ſwerved from duty, 
Thou fingle haſt maintain'd 
Againſt revolted multitudes the cauſe of truth. 
Milton. 
REvo'LTER. 2. J. [from revolt.) One 
who changes ſides; a deſerter ; a rene- 
gade. | 
Fair honour that thou doſt thy God, in truſting 
He will accept thee to defend his cauſe, 
A murderer, a rewolter, and a robber. Milton. 
He was not a vevolter from the truth, which 
he had once embraced. Atterbury's Ses mens. 
Thoſe, who are negligent or r<wslters, ſhall pe- 
ri ſh. Sift. 


To REVOLVE. v. . [revolvo, Latin.] 
1. To roll in a circle; to perform a revo 


lution. 
They do not revolve about any common centre. 
| Chepne. 
If the earth revolve thus, each houſe near the 
equator muſt move a thouſand miles an hour. 
Wat:s's Improvement of the Mind. 
Fach revolwing year, 
The teeming ewes a triple oftspring bear. 
2. To fall back. | | 
On the defertion of an appeal, the juriſdiction 
does ipſo jure revolv? to the judge a guo. | 
Apyliffe's Parergon, 
To REVOLVE. v. a. [revolvo, Latin. ] 
1. To roll any thing round. 
Then in the Eat her turn ſhe ſhines, 
Rewale'd on heav'n's great axis. 
2. To conſider; to meditate on. 
You may revolve what tales I told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. 
| | Shakeſpearce 
REvoLiu'T10Nn. 2. J. [revelution, French. 
revolutus, Lat.] | | 
1. Courſe of any thing which returns to 
the point at which it began to move. 
On their orbs impoſe c 
Such reſtleſs revelution, day by day 
Repeated. Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
They will be taught the diurnal revolution of 
the heavens. | Watts. 
2. Space meaſured by ſome revolution. 
At certain reuc/utions are they brought, 
And fee} by turns the bitter change. Milton. 
Meteors have no more time allowed them for 
their mounting, than the ſhort revolution of a day. 
Dryden. 
The Perſian wept over his army, that within the 
revolutizn of a ſingle age, not a man would be left 
alive. Wake. 
3. Change in the ſtate of a government or 


Pepe. 


Milton. 


1. Recompenſe given for good perform: 


country. It is uſed among us x«;' fox», 


R E W 
for the change produced by it... . 
ſion of king William nod 0 fr Kin 


The late rewolution, juſtified by its nec. g. 0, 
the good it had produced, will be a "ns 
4. Rotation; circular motion, Daves, 
5. Motion backward, 

Fear 

Comes thund ring back with dreadful etui, 
On my detenceleis head. | e 
To Revo'MiT. wv. 4. [revenir, Fro 

re and wvomit.] To vomit 

again, | 

They might caſt it up, and take mi voni 

ing and revomiting what they drink. Baus 

REVU'LSION. . /. [revul/ion, Fr. 22 

Lat.] The act of revelling or raving 

humours from a remote part of tie 
body. z 

© Derivation differs from rewu!fm only h 0 

meaſure of the diſtance, and the force af . 

medicines uſed : if we draw it to ſome wer 

mote or contrary part, we call it rw; if 4. 

to ſome neighbouring place, and by ven»; as 

we call it derivation. W. iomnan 1 Tim . 

There is a way of reviſſian to let bin, u 
adverſe part. Bacen's Natura, % 
I had heard of ſome ſtrange cures of ſrenzier, by 
caſual applications of fire to the, lower parts, which 

ſeems reaſcnab'e enough, by the vidlent v, 

may make of 2umours trum the bed. Jen 
REvu"iSIVE. adj. Having the poser of 

revulſion. | | 

His flux of blood breaking forth 124'n w'th 702 
violence than it had. done before, wis not to be 
ſtopped by outward applications, nor the nta fy 

ot any kind. ; E. 
To REW ARD. v. a. [re and award, u 

give in return. Sinner.) 


1. To give in return. 
Thou haſt rexwarded me good, whercas I not 
rewarded thee evil. 1 Samucl, xxiv. 17. 
They rexwarded me evil for good. P. 
2. To repay; to recompente for ſone- 
thing good. | 
God rewerds thoſe that have made uſe of tte 
ſingle talent, that loweſt proportion ef raw, 
which he is pleaſed to give; and che mettoc d 
his rewarding is by giving them more grace, 
; Hun n ui. 
To judge th' unfaithful dead, but to reward 
His faithful, and receive then into blits. A 
There is no more reaſon to rexvar a man ft 
believing that four is more than three, tn at 
being hungry or ſleepy; becauſe theſe thirg d 
proceed from choice, but from natural nech. 
man muſt do fo, nor can he do otherwiſe. // + 
The Supreme Being rewards the jutt, ard 
niſhes the unjuſt, Bram: en the C 


REwa'RD. . . [from the verb.] 


Wl, To 
nch; 
53 do vomit 


0 

* 
1 
= 
4+ 


Reqvards and puniſhments do aways Pte.“ 
ſomething willingly done well or in; K 
which reſpect, though we may ſometines ew 
good, yet then it is only a benefit and not a 4 
ward, ith 

To myſelf I owe this due regarl, % 
Not to make love my gift, but my 70799 © 9 | 

Men have conſented to the immortal & © 
ſoul and the recompenſes of another ] 
miſing to themſelves ſome rewards of Vit 
this life, | y 

2. It is ſometimes uſed with a m. jul 
of irony, for puniſhment or recon 
of evil. | 

REWARDABLE. adi. 
Worthy of reward. 3 

Men's actions are judged, whether in wer? 
nature rewardable or puni ſhable. a 100 4 

The action that is but indifferent, 4 3 


Nen 
[ from re 


24 


RK - 


'e gone only upon our own choice, is an act 

« go” A table by God, if done in 

ſuperiors. Taylor. 

/. [from reward. Þ] p One 
wards; one that recompenies. 

me Aga 1 of his friends. Sbabeſpeare. 

As the Supreme Being is = _ proper 4-0 
” 1 judges, as well as rezvarders, have popular 
s$emblies been, of thoſe who beſt ENT vero 
them. : of * 

To REewoRD- 9. &. [re and avord, | To 
repeat in the ſame words. 

| Bring me to the teſt, 
And I the matter will rezvord 3 which madneſs 
Would gambol from. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

RHABARBARAT E. adj. from rhabarbara, 
Lat.] Impregnated or tinctured with 
rhubarb. 

Tie ſalt humours muſt be evacuated by the 
ſennate, rhabarbarate and ſweet manna purgers, 
ih acids added, or the purging waters. Floyer. 

RHaBDOMANCY. #. J. [g. and 

n.] Divination by a wand. 

Or peculiar rbabd:mancy is that which is uſed 
in mineral diſcoveries, with a forked hazel, com- 
monly called Moſes's rod, which, freely held forth, 
will tir and play if any mine be under it. 

| | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Raars0DIST. #. J. [from rhap/ody.] One 
«ho writes without regular dependance 
of one part upon another. 

Ak our rhapſcdiſt, if you have nothing but 

| the excellence and lovelineſs of virtue to preach, 
and no future rewards or puniſhments, how many 
vicious wretches will you ever reclaim? © Watts. 

RHAPSODY. 2. J. [5zutiz; gan, to 
ſew, and o, a ſong.] Any number of 
parts joined together, without neceſſary 
dependance or natural connection. 

Such a deed, as ſweet religion makes 
A :+.4/;dy of words. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


reward, 
of. religion, 
obedience to our 
REWaRDER. 7 


This confuſion and rhapſedy of difficulties was | 


not to be ſuppoſed in each ſingle finner. Hammand. 
He, that makes no reflexions on what he reads, 


only loads his mind with a rbapſody of tales fit for | 


the entertainment of others. Locke. 
The words ſlide over the ears, and vaniſh like a 
„af ſhdy of evening tales. Watts on the Mind. 
ReriN-BERRY. 7. J. | ſpina cerwina, 
Latin. ] Buckthorn, a plant. 
RHETORICK. z. J. Iglo; rhetorique, 
French.] 
1. The act of ſpeaking not merely with 
propriety, but with art and elegance. 
Ve could not allow him an orator, who had 
the beſt thoughts, and who knew all the rules of 
aten ue, if he had not acquired the art of uſing 
the Ms Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Or the paſſions, and how they are moved, 
Ariſtotle, in his ſecond book of rhetorick, hath 
admirably diſcourſed in a little compaſs. Locke. 
Grammar teacheth us to ſpeak properly, be- 
i inſtructs to ſpeak elegantly. Baker. 
2 The power of perſuaſion ; oratory. 
The heart's ſtill rbetorick, diſclos'd with eyes. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 
His ſover lips then did he ſoftly part, 
Whence of pure rbetorick whole ſtreams outflow. 
5 | Fairfax. 
Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetorich, 
That hath fo well been taught her dazling fence. 


Milton. 


RirTO'rICAL. adj: [rhetoricus, Latin; 


from rhetorich.] Pertainin g to rhetorick; 


oratorial ; figurative. 
T he apprehenſion is ſo deeply riveted into my 
rind; that rþctorical flouriſhes cannot at all looſen 


— Mere. 


R H E 

Becauſe Brutus and Caſſius met a blackmore, 
and Pompey. had on a-dark garment at Pharſalia, 
theſe were preſages of their overthrow, which not- 
withſtanding are ſcarce rhetorical ſequels; con- 
cluding metaphors from realities, and from con- 
ceptions metaphorical inferring realities again. 

Brown. 

The ſubje& may be moral, logical, or rhetcrical, 
which does not come under our lenſes. Waits. 


RHeETrORICALLY:. adv. | from rhetorical. ] 


Like an orator; figuratively ; with in- 
tent to move the paſſions. 

To RuETO'RICATE. v. n. | rhetoricer, low 
Latin; from rhetorick.] To pliy the 
orator ; to attack the paitions. 

_ "Twill be much more ſeaſonable to reform, than 
apologize or rheturicate , not to ſuffer themielves to 
periſh in the midſt of tuck ſolicitations to be ſaved. 

Decay of Picty. 

RHETORI'CIAN, 2. /. [rhatoricien, Fr. 
rhetor, Latin. 

1. One who teaches the ſcience of rheto- 
rick, 

The ancient ſophiſts and rhetoricians, which ever 
had young auditors, lived till they were an hindred 
years old, 2 Bacon. 

Tis the buſineſs of vbetericians to treat the 
characters of the paſſions. Dryden's Dufreſnay. 

A man may be a very good rhctorician, and yet 
at the ſame time a mean orator. Bater on Learning. 

2. An orator. Leſs proper. 

He play'd at Lions a declaiming prize, 

At which the vanquith d yherorician dies. Dryden. 

RNHETORICIAN. adj. duiting a matter of 
rhetorick. | 

Boldly preſum'd with rbetorician pride, 

To hold of any queſtion either fide. Blackmore. 

RHEUM. A. J. [5:vus ; rheume, French. 
A thin watery matter oozing through 
the glands, chiefly about the mouth. 

| | Quincy. 
Truſt not theſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villany is not without ſuch a Hum; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe. Sha beſpcare. 
You did void your eum upon my beard. 
Stateſpeares 

Each changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring, 
Rhecums chill the winter, agues blaſt the ſpring. 

| Prior. 

Raev MATICK. adj. [wuarr® ; from 


peccant watery humour. 
The moon, the governeſs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 
That rheumatic diſeaſes do abound. Shakeſpeare. 
The blood taken away looked very ſizy or Heu- 
maticł. F tuyere 
RHEUMATISM. 2. J. ¶ 3vudiows: ; rheuma- 
ti/me, French; rheumatiſmus, Latin.} A 
painful diſtemper ſuppoſed to proceed 
from acrid humours. | 
Rheumatiſm is a diſtemper affecting chiefly the 
membrana cemmunis muſculorum, which it makes 
rigid and unfit for motion; and it ſeems to be 
occaſioned almoſt by the ſame cauſes, as the 
mucilaginous glands in the joints ace rendered it;iF 
and gritty in the gout. Quincy. 
The throtling quinſey, tis my ſtar appoints, 
And rheumatijns 1 tend to rack the joints. Dryden. 
 RaHEuU'MY. adj. [from eum. Full of 
ſharp moiſture. 
Is Brutus fick? 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion ot the night? 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 
To add unto his ſickneſs? Shakeſpeare. 
The South he loos'd, who night and horror 
brings, 


Asd fogs are ſhaken from bis flaggy wings: 


—— 


| 


rheum.] Proceeding from rheum or a| 


HY. 


From his divided beard two ſtreams he pours ; 

His head and rheumy eyes diſtil in ſhow'rs. Dryden. 
RHINO“ EROS. 2. J. [5 and xizac; rhino- 

cerot, French.) A vaſt beaſt in the 

Eait Indies armed with a horn on his 


noſel. 8 ; | 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd rhinscercs, or Hyrcanian tyger ; 
Take any ſhape at that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never trembie. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
If you draw your beaſt in an emblem, ſhew a 
landſcape of the country natural to the beaſt; as 
to the rbmoreres an Lait Indian landſcapæ, the cro- 
codile, an Egyptian. Peaclem. 


RHOMB. 2. J. [rbombe, Fr. rhombus, 
Lat. gg.] In geometry, a paral- 
lelogram or quadrangular figure, having 
its four ſides equal, and conſiſting of 
parallel lines, with two oppoſite angles 
acute, and two obtuſe: it is formed by 
two equal and right cones joined toge- 
ther at their baſe. Trewoux and Hartis. 

Save the ſun his labour, and that ſwift 
Nocturnal and dinrnal rhomb ſuppos'd 
Inviſible elſe above all ſtars, the wheel 
Ot day and night. 

See how in warlike muſter they appear, 
In rbombs and wedges, and half moons and wings. 
Milton. 

Rno'MBiCk. adj. [from rhomb.] Shaped 
like a rhomb. . 

Many other ſorts of ſtones are regularly figuret; 
the aſteria in form of a ſtar, and they ate of a 
rhombick figures Crews 

RHOMBOID. 2. /. [5ou8oaudn; 3 rhom- 
boide, French. ] 
to a rhomb. | 

Many other forts of ſtones are regularly figured ; 
and they are of a rhomboick figure; talk, of ſuch 
as are h,. Grew. 

RHOMBOI'DAL. adj. [from rhombeid.] 
Approaching in ſhape to a rhomb. 

Another »hombzidal ſelenites of a compreſſed 
form, had many others infixed round the middle 
of it. Fo:devard. 

Rav'BaRB. 2. . [rhabarbara, | atin.] 
A medicinal root {lightly purgative, re- 
ferred by botaniſts to the dock. 

What rhubarb, ſenna, or what purgative drug 
Would ſcour theſe Englith hence? _ Shakeſpeare. 
Having fixed the fontanel, 1 purged him with 
an infuſion of rhabarb in ſmall ale, Wijeman. 


RHYME. 2. J. | uu; ; rhythme, French] 
1. A harmonical ſucceſſion of ſounds. 
The youth with fongs and ines: 
Sotne dance, ſome hale the rope. Denham. 
2. ihe conſonance of verſes; the cor- 
reſpondence of the laſt ſound of one 
verſe to the laſt ſound or ſyllable of 


another. 
For rhyme the rudder is of verſes, | 
With which like ſhips they ſleer their courſes. 
| Hudibras. 
Such was the news, indeed, but ſongs and rhymes 
Prevail as much in theſe hard iron times; 
As would a plump of trembling fowl, that riſe 
Againſt an eagle ſouſing from the ſkies. Dryden. 
If Cupid throws a fingie dart, 
We make him wound the lover's heart 
But if he takes his bow and quiver, 
'Tis ſure he mutt transfix the liver; 
For rhime with reaſon may diſpenſe, 
And ſound hasright to govern ſenſe. 


Jon. 


P/ ior. 


| 3. Poetry; a poem. 


All his manly power it did diſperſe, 
As he were warmed with inchanted rþ;mes, 
That otte itimes he quak'd. Fairy Rueene 
Who wou'd not fing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himſelf to fing, and build the lofty rb;me. Iſi ton. 
5 ; New 
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1. To agree in found. 


fide, 
Who r5y:n'd for hire, and patroniz'd for pride. 
: ; Pe. 
Ruy MER. 


Ray MSTER, 


Ray THMICAL. adj. 


RIB. z. / [mbbe, Saxon. ] 
1. A bone in the body. 


R I-B 


Now ſportive youth, 
Carol incondite r/ pris with juiting notes, 
And quaver inharinonigus. 
4. A word ct ſound to anſwer to another 
word. | 
What wiſe mens to ga'n it haſt thou chole ? 
Know, fame and fortune both are made of proies 
Js thy 2mbition ſweating for a, 
Thou unambilious fool, at this late time? Youngs 
Rnyrie or reaſon. Number or ſenſe. 
I was proniis'd on a time, 
To have ren for my Lyme; 
Fur from that time uns 0115 ſeaſons 
J had neither r+; 7c 1107 F22; He : Sbenſer. 
The guiltinets of my mind drove the eroſinefs | 
cf the foppery into a received belief, in deſpight of 
the teeth of all Hime and roaſin, that they were 
fairies. : . Shakeſpoarce 
To RHYME. wv. . x 


He was too waim on picking work to dwell, 
But tagotted his notions as they 1011, 

And, it they und and rattled, ail was well. Dry. 
2. To make verſes. 

Theie fellows of infir.ite tongue, that can he 
themſelves into ladies favours, they do always rea- 
ſon themſelves out again. SgEaeſpeare. 

There march'd the bard and blockhead, tide b, 


n. . [from rhyme. ] One 
who makes rhymes; a 


verſiſier; a poet in contempt. 
Scall'd rhimers will ballad us out o' tune. Shake 
It was made penal to the Engliſh, to permit the 
Triſh to graze upon their lands, to entertain any 
of their minſtrels, rhimers, or news-t2llers. 
Dawies en Ireland. 
Rhymer come on, and do the worit you can; 
1 fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 
Milton's rhime is conſtrained at an age, when 
the paſſion of love makes every man a rhimer, 
though not a poet. D -yaen. 
I ſpeak of thoſe who are only hinters. Dennis. 
[ BUT guide 3 ryth- 
migue, French; from rhyme or rhythm.) 
Harmonical ; having one ſound propor- 
tioned to another. | 


Of theſe there are twenty-four in number, . 
twelve on each fide the twelve vertebrae of the 
back ; they are ſegments of a circle; they grow 
flat and broad, as they approach the ſternum ; 
but the nearer they are to the vertebræ, the rounder 
and thicker they are; at which end they have a 
round head, which, being covered with a cart ze, 
is received into the finus in the bod'es of the ver- 
tebrze : the vis, thus articulated, make an acute 
angle with the lower vertebre : the %s have each 
a ſma I canal or finus, which runs along their un- 
der ſides, in which lies a nerve, vein, and artery: 
their extremities which are faſtened to the iternum, 
are cartilaginous, and the cartilages mike an obtuie 
angle with the bony part of the is; this angle 
reſpects the head: the cartilages are harder in 
women than in men, that they may better bear the 
weight of their brea!ts: the vis are of two ſorts; 
the ſeven upper are called true rie, hecauſe their 
cartilaginous ends arc received into the ſinus of the 
t num: the five lower are called falſe vibe, becauie 
they art ſoiter and ſhorter, of which only the firſt 
3 join to the extremity of the fferaum, the care 
tiiaginous extremities of the reſt being tied to one 
another, and thereby leaving a greater ipace for the 
dilatation of the ſtomach and intruils : the laſt of 
the Nort 7,95 is ſhorter than all the reſt: it is 
not toy te chen, but lJometimes to the muſculus 
CD}}3\zu5 veferndonte EuiiYys 

Why Co 3 yield to that ſuggeſtion, | 
Wies, ©I08 imeg- doth nx My tors | 


RTB 
And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 


He open'd my left fide, and took 
From thence a ib, with cordial ſpirits warm 


And life blood ſtreaming freth. Milton. 
Sure he, who firſt the paſſage try*d, 

In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 

And riss of iron arm'd his fide. Dryden. 


2. Any piece of timber or other matter 
which ſtrengthens the ſide. 
I thould not ſee the ſandy hour glaſs run, 
But I ſhouid think of ſhallows and of flats 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock d in ſand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kits her but'al, Shatk:ſpeare. 
The ihips with ſhatter'd ribs ſcarce creeping 
from the ſeas. Drayton. 
3. Any prominence running in lines: as 
the ſtalks of a leaf. 
RI BALD. 2. J. [ribauld, French; ribaldo, 
Italian.] A loole, rough, mean, brutal 


wretch. | 

That lewd rjbbald, with vile luſt advanced, 

Laid tirit his Elthy hands on virgin clean, 
To ſpoil Her dainty corie fo fair and ſheea, Sperſer, 
Your ribauld nag of Egypt, 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoiſts ſails, and flies. 8 Shakeſpeare. 
The buſy day, 
Wake d by the Jark, has rous'd the riba!d crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer. 
Sp. 

Ne'er one ſprig of laurel grac'd theſe ribbalds, 

From flaihing Bentley down to pidling FVibba!ds. 

Pope. 
R1i'BarDRY. 2. J. [from ribald; ribaudie, 
old French.] Mean, Jewd, brutal lan— 
guage. 

Mr. Cowley aſſerts, that obſcenity has no place 
in wit; Buckingham ſays, tis an ill fort of wit, 
which has nothing more to ſupport it than bare- 
faced ribaldry. Dryden. 

The ribaidry of the low characters is dif- 
ferent; the rceve, miller, and cook are diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other. Dryden. 

In the ſame antique loom theſe ſcenes were 

wrought, 
Embelliſh'd with good morals and juſt thought, 
True nature in her nobleſt light you ſee, 
Ere yet debauch'd by modern gallantry 
To trifling jeſts and fulſom rivalcyy. Granville. 

If the outward profeſſion of religion were ance in 
practice among men in office, the clergy would ice 
their duty and intereſt in qualifying themſelves tor 
lay-converſation, when once they were out of tear 
of being choaked by riba/dy or prophanenets. 

| Sit. 
RI“ RAN PD. 2. . [rubande, ruban, French. 
This word is ſometimes written 7. 
A filet of ſilk; a narrow web of filk, 


which is worn for ornament. 
Quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd, 
With bund pendent, flaring bout her head. 
Shak: ſprare. 
A riltard did the braided treſſes bind, 
The reit was looſe. Dryaen's Knight's Tale, 
See! in the li; they wait the trumpet's found ; 
Some love device is wrought on ev ry ſword, 
And cry riband bears jome myſtick word. 
Gau bilie. 
Ri nED. adj. from rib.] 
1. Furmiſhed with ribs, 
Was I by rocks engender' d; vid with fteel ? 
Such tortures to refit, or not to feel? dandys. 
Hung en each bough a fingle leaf appears, 
Which ibrivell d in its infancy remains, 
Like a clus'd fan, nor ſtretches wide its veins, 
But as the ſeaſons in their circle run, 
Opes its v ſurface to the neater ſuns Gay. 
2. Incloſed as the body by ribs. 
Remember 9 
The nat' ral brav'ry of your ifle, which ſtands 


Againit the uſe of nature! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


R I C 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 


With rocks unſcaleable, and roating waters, 


9 Shake; 
3. Marked with protuberant lines, os 
R1"BBON. 2. J. See RIBA db. : 
To RYBROAST. v. a. [rib and af. To 
beat ſoundly. A burleſque word 
That done, he riſes, humbly bows, : 
And gives thanks for the princely blows 
Departs not meanly proud, and boatting 
Of his magniiicent ribroafling, Pa 
I have been pinched in fleſh, and well be 
under my former maſters; but I'm in n 
and all. L's; * 
7 4 ange. 
RTI Wok. 2. . [ Plantago.] A plant. 
RIC. 2. J. Ric denotes a powerful, rich 
or valiant man: as in theſe verſe, f 
Fortunatus : 

Hilperice potens, ft interpres barbaru; ach, 
Aadjulor fortis hoc quoque nomen habet. 
Hilpric Barbarians a ſtout heiper term, 

So Alfric is altogether ſtrong ; Athelric, 
nobly ſtrong or powerful: to the {ame 
ſenſe as Polycrates, Crato, Plutarchos, 
Opimius. Gib/on's Camden, 
RICE. 2. J. [oryza, Latin. } One of the 
eſculent grains: it hath its grains dif- 
poſed into a panicle, which are almoß 
of an oval figure, and are covered with à 
thick huſk, ſomewhat like barley; this 
grain is cultivated in moſt of the Eattern 
countries, | Miller. 
Rice is the food of two thirds of mankind; it i; 
kindly to human conſtitutions, proper for the cn. 
ſumptive, and thoſe ſubject to hæmorrheges. 
Arbutbxtt. 
If the ſnuff get out of the ſnuffere, it may fal 
into a Uiſh of rice milk. _ | ] Særißt. 
RICH. adj. [ricbe, French; ricco, Italian; 
nica, Sax.] 
1. Wealthy; abounding in wealth; 
abounding in money or poſſeſſions ; 
opulent: oppoſed to poor. 
Jam as rich in having ſuch a jewel, 
As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl. 
7 Shake/pearcs 
The rich ſhall not give more, and the pour r. 


leſs. n Exit 
A thicf bent to unhoard the cath 
Of ſome rich burgher, M Han. 


Rich was his ſoul, though his attire was poor, 
As heav'n had cloath'd his own embailalor, 


Drydtne 
Several nations of the Americans are ie in land, 
and poor in all the comforts of life. Lick 


He may look upon the rich as benefactors, wi? 


ave beautified the proſpect all around him. Ferit. 


did; ſumptuous. 
Earth, in her wich attire, 

Conſummate lovely frail'd, Milter. 
Matilda never was meanly dreſs'd in herlite; 
nothing pleaſæs her in dreſs, but thac which !s Ves; 
viel. and beautiful to the eye. e 
3. Having any ingredients or qualities 31 4 

great quantity or degree. 
So we th* Arabian coaſt do kn 
At diftance, when the ſpices biows 
By the rich odour taught to ſteer, : 
Though neither day nor ſtar appear. Wa: 

If lize be thort, it ſhall be glorious, | 
Each minute thatl be rich in ſome great a7 


: K Nr 
Sauces and rich ſpices are fetched from Iulia. 


4. Fertile; fruitful. | 

There are, who fondly ſtulious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur'd land 
Induce, Bie 


5. Abound 


2. Valuable; eſtimable; precious; ipiea- 


PE „ 


— 12 
. . 


-t- 


i, 


RI 


dant; plentiful. 
5" = *rgeous Faſt with richeft hand 10 
pours > her ſons barbarick pearl and gold. Milton. 
on: 


4 Abounding 3 plentifully ſtocked ; as, 
q alures rich in flocks. 


ng ſomething precious. 
Having trees wept odorous e 
1410u. 


5, 3 
7 OCrores whole rich 
balm. 


[> onry. ad) [from rich. ] Enriched. 


e SEO 
e Or all theſe bounds, 3 
Wick ſhadowy foreſts, and with champains rich'd, 
K. vlenteous rivers and wide ſkirted meads, 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Ve make thee lady. 


Pi CHES. 1. J. [richefes, French.) 
8 Toailth +: monty or poſſeſſions. 
1 Wear 5 Wy IR : 
A1 iaſtrumentalneſs of rieb tO charity has ren- 


14 -offarv ! aw 5 iet 
it neceſſary by laws to ſecure propriety 


10 a Hammond. 
Cenis ſeek riches by tranſmutation and the 
+ nth, Spratt. 

„ 45 not conſiſt in having more gold and 

f Au Jt in having more in proportion than our 

: f ar, whereby we are enabjed to procure to 

„a gester plenty of the conveniencies of 

dn Comes within their reach, who, ſharing 

„„ and Liver of the world in a leſs proportion, 

5 tue means of plenty and power, and ſo are 

pu er. Locke. 


Nn robes give us, let us firſt enquire, 
Wc, fire, and cloaths; What more? meat, cloaths, 
and fires | Popes 
%!-paid ſumptuous appearance. 
To ries of heav'n's payement, trodden gold. 
Milton. 
Nerv. adv, [from rich.] 
1. ith riches; wealthily ; ſplendidly ; 
magniacently. 
In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
a tho is fair, of wondrous virtues. Shakeſpeare. 
%% gay in gems. Ailton. 
2. Plenteoufly 5 abundantly. 
'1 animals, ſome ſmeils are found more rich/y 
bitter a man has ftudizd the laws of England, 
te reating the reports of adjudged cafes will richly 
improve him. Watts. 
z. rely; abundantly. An 1ronical uſe. 
There is ſuch Hcentiouſneſs among the baſeſt of 
poopie, that one would not be ſorry to ſee 
1 bel ing upon one another a chaſtiſement, 
waich they 10.1: y ULIerVes Addiſou. 


R1 cHNESS, 2. /. [from rich. 
1. Opulence; wealth. 


Of tue you have left proof to the world; 
1 is gratctul with beauty and H/ 
44 4 4. DdACY » 

er 

nery; ſplendour. 

ortuity ; fecundity; fruitfulneſs. 


* : * * P 33 - 2 * * — * — > bo * "4 3 
his daun is famous for the richnejs of the foil. 
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1 : 0 Adlelftan. 
4. endance or perfection of any qua- 
madd myſelf with the rich ˖ and variety of 
rs in tlie wottern parts of heaven. De fats 
5 2OMPertng qualities. 
ze wncly tin ure of whoſe guſhing blood 
d ary prove the riches of his food. 
- Dryden. 
ick. 1. J. See REE EK. 
{plot corn or hay regularly heaped 
pin the open weld, and ſheltered from 
vet. 
BY An inundation 
O'-Mowerd a farmer's barn and fable z 
Wh © 1/45 Of hay and ſtacks of corn 
Vere un the ſudden current born. Sant fi. 
Mics and rats do great injuries in the field, 
uſes, barns, and corn rick;, Martinier's Huſtondry. 


Broxon's Vulgar Frreurs. 


RIB 
2. A heap of corn or hay piled by the 


atherer, 

In the North they bind them up in ſmall 
bundles, and make ſmall ricks of them in the field. 

; f Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

RTCKETS. x. /. [rachitis, Latin. A 

name given to the diſtemper at its firſt 
appearance by Gen.] 

The rickets is a diſtemper in children, from an 
unequal diftribution of nouriſhment, whereby the 
joints grow knotty, and the limbs uneven; its 
cure is performed by evacuation- and friction. 

Quincy. 
In ſome years, liver-grown, ſpleen, and 7c ets 
are put altogether, by reaſon of their likeneſs. 
Craunt's Bills cf Mortality. 
O were my pupil fairly knock'd-o* th” head, 
I ſhould polieis th' eſtate, if he were dead; 
He's ſo far gone with the 7ickets and th' evil, 
That one ſmall doſe will fend him to the devil. 
| ; Dryden. 
So when at ſchool we firſt declaim, 
Old Buſby walks us in a theme, 
Whoſe props ſupport our infant vein, 
And help the rickets in the brain; 
But when our fouls their force dilate, 
Our thoughts grow up to wit's eſtate. Prior. 
RI CKETY. adj. {| from rickets,] Diſ- 
eaſed with the rickets. 

In a young animal, when the ſolids are too 
lax, the cale of ric&/y children, the diet thould be 
gently aſtringent. : Arbuihnot. 


R1icTURE. 2. J. [rifura, Latin.) A 
gaping. Did. 
Rid. pret. of ride. | 


To RID. v. a. [from Þnedban, Saxon. 


the paſſive participle id.] 
1. To ſet free; to redeem. 
It is he that delivereth me from my cruel ene- 
mies; thou ſhalt ri me from the wicked man. 
Pſaim Xviite 49. 
Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. 
Palm cxliv. 
T will bring you out from under their burthens, 
and rid you out of their bondage. #x9dus, vi. 6. 
2. Te clear; to diſencumber. | 
They were not before ſo willing to be rid of their 
learned paſtor, as now importunate to obtain him 
again from them, who had given him entertain— 
ment. Hoster. 
1 muſt vi all the ſeas of pirates. Shak. [prarcs 
We'll uſe his countenance ; which being done, 
Let her, who would be rid of him, deviie 
His ſpeedy taking off. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
U bon the word, ttept forth 
Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care. 
Ben Fonſon. 
I can put on 
Thy terrors, as 1 put thy mildneſs on, 
Image of thee in all things; and ſhall ſoon, 
Arta d with thy might, rid heaven of thete reheil'd. 
: Ailton. 
Did faints for this bring in their plate; 
For u hen they thought the cauſe hay need on't, 


Happy was he that could be rid nt. Hudilrus. 
The god uneaſy till he Nept again, 
def d at once to id himſelf of pain. Dryden. 


Tie greater viſibic good does not always raiſe 
n's delire, in proportion to the greatneſs it ap- 
rs to have; though every littie trouble moves 
u., and ſets us on work to get rid of it. Locke. 
Ie ladies aſked, whether we believed that the 
men of any town would, at the ſame conjuncture, 
have loaden themſelves with their wives; or rather, 
whether they would not have been glad of ſuch an 
opp3:tunity to get rid of them? Addiſon. 
3. To difpatch. 
. Having the beſt at Barnet field, 
We'll thicher ſtraight; fer willingneſs rids away. 
81 49 e- 
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In the pret. perhaps idded or rid; in 


RID 


4. To drive away; to remove by violence; 
to deſtroy. 
Ah deathſmen! you have rid this ſweet young 
| prince. 
RI Db DANCE. 2. /. [from rid.] 
1. Deliverance. | 
Deliverance from ſudden death, riddance from 
all adverſity, and the extent of ſaving mercy to- 


wards all men. . Hookers 
2. Diſencumbrance; loſs of ſomething 
one is glad to loſe. | 
I have too griev'd a heart 
To take a tedious leave ; thus loſers part. 
A gentle ridda;:ce. Shakeſpraree 


B; this, the cock had a good riddence of bis rival. 


. L'Efrange. 
3. Act of clearing away any encum- 
brances. | 


Thoſe bloſtoms, and thoſe dropping gums, 
That lie beitrown, unſightly and unſmooth, 
Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. 

. 5 Miitan. 
RITDDEN. the participle of ride. 

He could never have viadden out an eternal period, 
but it muſt be by a more powerful being than him- 
ſelf. Hale. 

RI DDLE. x. J. yœdelr, Saxon; from 
næde, counſel, perhaps a trial of wit.] 
1. An enigma; a puzzling queſtion; 4 
dark problem. 
How did you dare 
To trade and traificic with Macbeth, 
In ridd/cs and in charms of death? 

The Theban moniter, that propos'd 
Her riddle, and him, who tolv'd it not, devour's ; 
nat once found out and ſolv'd, for grief and ſpighs 
Caſt herſelf headlong from the Iimeniaa ſteep. 

DBiiltons 


Shazeſpcaree 


2. Any thing puzzling. 

*T'vas a ſtrange riddle of a lady; 
Not love, if any lor'd her: hey day! 
So cowards never uſe their might, 
But ag ainſt ſuch az will not fight. 

3. [Hiuddle, . Saxon. j 
. 

Borfe- beans and tares, ſown together, are eaſil, 
parted with a ridlatc. Meriimer's Haſbandiy - 

Zo RUDDLE, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſolve; to unriddle. There is 
ſomething of whimſical analogy be- 
tween the two ſenſes of the word riddle; 
as, we lay, zo ſift a gurftien < but their 
derivations differ. 

Rille me this, and gueſs him. if you can, 

Who bears a nation in a fingie man? +< Dryden. 

2. To lepirate by a coarſe ſieve. 

The finck fitted mould muſt be riddled in. 

Afortimer. 

To Riopfr. w.n. from the noun,] To 
ſpeak ambigngully or obſcurelx. 

Be plain, good fon, ans homely in thy drift; 

R.ud:ing contelilon finds but riddiiaz thrift. 

. g SH Fra Ts 

R1 PDLINGLY. adv. from riddle.) In 
the manner of a riddle; ſecretly. 

Though like the peſtilence and oli-fakinn's love, 

en it catch men, and doth remove 

Never, till it be ſtuv'd out, yet their ilate 

Is pours | 


dil ru. 
A coarſe or open 


Ria 
Dionne. 
To RIDE. v. „. preter. vid or rode; part. 
- . 2 „ 8 
rl O z 1dati:. | J3& ITT Saxon 3 7 jan, 
Dutch.) | 
ro "i L 
1. To travel on horſeback. 
Brutus and Caſtius 
Are ri, like mutmen, through the za es of Rome. 
Shag peute. 
Wore von but riding forth to air youry-lf, 
Such parting Were too pretty. Sud, pcære. 
An 
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6. To be ſupported by ſomething ſubſer- 


RID 

Am not 1 thine aſs, upon which thou baſt rid- 

den ? Numbers. 
Through ſtorms of ſmoke and adverſe fire he 

rides 

„While ev'ry ſhot is levell'd at his ſides. Smith. 
Let your mailer vide on before, end do you gal- 
lop after him. Scoiſt's Directions to the room. 
2. Po travel in a vehicle; to be borne, 


not to walk. | 
Infected be the air whereon they vide. Shakeſpeare. 
Upon this chaos rid the diſtreſſed ark, that bore 
the ſmali remains of mankind. Burnct. 
3. To be ſupported in motion. 
As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in ſilver, 

Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle-tree 
On which heav'n rides, knit ail the Grecian ears 
To his expcrienc'd tongue. Shakeſpeares 

4- To manage an horſe. | 
Skill to ride ſeems a ſcience, 
Proper to gende blood; ſome others reign, 
To manage ſteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain. 
Shenſer. 
The horſes. 1 ſaw well choſen, rid, and fur- 
"niſhed. Shakeſpearc. 
Inſpir'd by love, whoſe buſineſs is to pleaſe, 
He ade, he tenc'd, he mov'd with graceful eaſe. ' 
| D.yden. 
5. To be on the water. 
On the weſtern coaſt 
- Rideth a puiſſant army. Shak:ſpeare. 
The ſea was grown ſo rough, that the admiral was 
not able longer to ride it out with his gallies; but 
was enforced to ſlip his anchors, and run his gallies 
on ground. Cnolles. 
They were then in a place to be aided by their 
Mips, which rode near in Edinburgh Frith. 
Heyward. 
Waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 
And willing winds to their low'r'd fails deny'd. 
; Dryden. 
Men once walk'd where ſhips at anchor vid. | 
Dryden. 
Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, 
Way-lays their merchants, and their land beſets. 
Dryden, 


vient. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 
That he ſuſpects none; on whote fooliſh honeſty 
My practices rid ealy. Shatefpeare's King Lear. 
To RIDE. v. a. 
1. To fit on fo as to be carried. 
They ride the air in whirlwind, = 
2. To manage inſolently at will. 
' Humility does not make us ſervile or inſenſible, 
nor oblige us to be ridden at the pleaſure of every 
coxcomb. Collier. 
The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden 
by bakers, coblers, and brewers. Sri; Fr. 


RIDER. 2. J. [from ride. 
1. One who is carried on a horſe or in a 


vehicle. 
The ſtrong camel and the gen'rous horſe, 
Reſtrain'd and aud by man's inferior force, 
Do to the rider's will their rage ſubmit, 
And anſwer to the ſpur, and own the bit. Prior. 
2. One who manages or breaks horſes, 
His horſes are bred better; and to that end riders 
dearly hired. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
I would with jockies from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine. 
Bramflon. 


Ailton. 


3. An inſerted leaf. 
RIDGE. . J. bhraßs⸗ Saxon; rig, 
Daniſh ; rugge, Dutch, the back.] 
1. The top of the back. 
He thought it was no time to ſtay | 
But in a trice advanc'd the knight 
Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Hudibras, 


ö 


RID 
As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 


Whoſe ſnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Milton. 


Diſlodges from a region ſcaice of prey. 
| His ſons 
Shall dwell to Scir, on that long ridge of hills! 
Milton. 


The higheſt ridges of thoſe mountains ſerve for 
the maintenance of cattle for the inhabitants of the 


vallies. Ray. 
3. A ſteep protuberance. 
Part riſe in cryſtal wall, or ridge direct, 
For haſte. Milton. 
About her coaſts unruly waters roar, 
And, riſing on a ridge, inſult the ſhore. Dryden. 


4. The ground thrown up by the plow. 
Thou viſiteſt the earth ; thou watereſt tue ridges 
thereof abundantly ; thou ſettleſt the furrows there- 
of. Pjalm lav. 10. 
The body is ſmooth on that end, and 0+: 11's tis 
ſet with ridges round the point. W:1.i-:ard, 
Wheat muſt be ſowed above furrow fourte-n Jays 
before Michaelmas, and laid np in round hin warn 


ridges. | Mortimer. 
5. Ihe top of the roof riſing to an acute 
angle, _ 


Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thir- 
teen inches, and made circular breadthways like an 
half cylinder, whoſe diameter is about ten inches 
or more, and about half an inch and half a quarter 
in thickneſs, are laid upon the upper part or ridge 
of the roof, and alſo on the hips. ſaxon. 

6. Ridges of a horſe's mouth are wrinkles 
or riſings of the fleſh in the roof of 
the mouth, running acroſs from one ſide 
of the jaw to the other like fleſhy ridges, 
with interjacent furrows or finking ca- 
vities. Farrier's Die, 


To RIDOGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
form a ridge. 
Thou from heav'n 
Feign'dſt at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 
Where ſtrength can leaſt abide, though all thy hairs 
Were briſtles rang'd like thoſe that ridge the back 
Of chaf'd wild boars, or ruffl'd porcupines. Milton. 


Ri'pcLinG.] z. J [ovis rejicula, Latin, 
R1i"DGIL. Ainſworth.) A ram half 
caſtrated. 
Tend my herd, and ſee them fed; 
To morning paſtures, evening waters led : 
And *ware the Libyan riagil's butting head. 


Dryden. 

And ware th2 ridgling with his butting head. 
; _ Dryden. 
Ri'ocy. adj. {from ridge.) Riling in a 


ridge. : 
Far in the ſea againſt the foaming ſhore, 

There ſtands a rock, the raging billows roar 

Above his head in ſtorms; but when *tis clear, 

 VUncutl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. 
Dryden. 

RIDICULE. 2. . [ ridicule, French; r:- 

diculum, Lat.) Wit of that ſpecies that 


provokes laughter. 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the fad burthen of ſome merry ſong. Pepe. 
Thoſe, who aim at ridicule, | 
Should fix upon ſome certain rule, 
Which fairly hints they are in jeſt. Swift. 
To R1'DIiCcUuLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To expoſe to laughter ; to treat with 


contemptuous merriment. 

I wiſh the vein of vidiculing all that is ſerious 
and good may have no worſe effect upon our ſtate, 
than knight errantry had on theirs. Temple. 

He often took a pleaſure to appear ignorant, 
that he might the better turn to ridicule thoſe that 
valued themſelves on their books. Addiſon. 
Rivaicv'reR. 2. . One that ridicules. 

The ridiculer ſhall make only himſelf ridiculous. 
: | Earl of Cheſterfield. 


2. The rough tcp of any thing, reſem- 
bling 2 vertebræ of the back. 


* 


RI 


Rivi'culovs. adj, [ridicy] 
ridiculus, Lat.] Wong 4 nad 
exciting contemptuous merrim ite 

Thus was the building left * 
Ridiculous; and the work confuſio 

It was net in Titus's power n 
but it was in his power not to be 

R1D1'CULOVUSLY. adv. [from rigicy,., 
In a manner worthy of laughter ego 
tempt. I, 

Epicurus's diſcourſe concerning the 
the world is fo ridiculouſly merry, t 5 
of his philoſophy was pleaſure and 


n nam d. pop. 

ot to be Grids, 

rid: G N } 
ality, 8 
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RIDI CULOUSNESS. #. J. [from ice. 
lous. | The quality of being ride 
lous. | Rigs 
What ſport do Tertullian, Min, ..; 
nobius make with the images contecr yn: 
worſhip ? from the meanneſs of the nu. 
are made, the caſualties of fire, and en Ki 
are ſubject to, on purpoſe to repreſent th 
touſneſs of worſhipping ſuch things, 
RI DING. partici. adj. 
travel on any occaſion. 
It is provided by another provincial cond%y 
tion, that no ſuffragan biſhop ſhall hae 55. 
than one riding apparitor, and that archi-1... 
ſhall not have fo much as one riding apparire, 4, 
only a foot meſſenger. Helfer Pan, 
RIC DING. 2. J. [from ride. 
1. A diſtrict viſited by an officer. 
2. One of the diviſions of Vorkſhi 
anſwering to hundreds in other count; 
corrupted from trithing. 
Ri'inGCOaT. #. J. [riding and wat, 
A coat made to keep out weather, 
When you carry your maſter's riding; u 
Journey, wrap your own in it. Sali. 
RI DIN GHOO0D. 2. . [riding and hu, 
A hood uſed by women, when they u. 
vel, to bear off the rain. 
The pallivlum was like our gbd, 2; 
ſerved both for a tunick and a coat. Ai 
Good houſewives all the winter's rage deſzile, 
Defended by the ridingbood's diſguiſe, Ci, 
Ris. 2. /. An eſculent grain. Thi 
differs from wheat in having a ater 
ſpike, the corn larger and more naxe, 
Blitier 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of 2 young mas ot 1 
fierce aſpect, upon his head a garland ot i urs 
rie. Tiattae. 
RIFE. a4. [ny pe, Saxon; rijf, Dutch. 
Prevalent; prevailing; abounding. & 
is now only uſed of epidemical dilen- 


5 


IS 
Nets d ey 
e r 1. 
Vell ye. 
Employes 


Te 


ers. 8 
While thoſe reſtleſs deſires, in great men 
To viſit ſo low folks did much diſdain, 2 | 
This while, though poor, they in themſchies kit 
reign. La:q. 
Guyon cloſely did await - 
Advantage; whilſt his foe did rage moſt rife; 7. 


Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrock bia 
ſtraight, 5 | 

And falſed oft his blows. Heeres 
The plague was then fe in Hungary. N. 
Bleſſings then are plentiful and rife, 3 
More plentiful than hope. | Ae 
Space may produce new worlds ; whereo! jo ff 
There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere Hs 
Intended to create. Milton's Paradis, 


This is the place, LY 
Whence ev'n now the tumult of loud mirta - 
Was rife, and perfect in my lifſt'ning car. Mitte 
That grounded maxim 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wiſeſt men, that to the publick good ich 
Private reſpects muſt yield. ** 
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1. Not wrong. 
| One riſing, eminent 1 
In wiſe deport, ſpake much of right and wrong, 
Of juſtice, of retigion, truth, and peace, 
And judgment from above. Miltan's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Juſtice; not injury. 
Perſons of noble blood are leſs envied in their 
rifing ; for it ſeemeth but right done to their birth. 
| : Bacon. 
In the midſt of your invectives, do the Turks 
this 7;g4r, as to remember that they are no idolaters. 
155 Baccen. 
Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 
And well dcterv'd, had fortune done him rigbt. 
: | Dryden. 
He, that would do right to religion, cannot take 2 
more effeual courſe, than by reconciling it with 
the happineſs of mankind. 3 Tilletſen. 
3. Freedom from guilt; goodneſs. 
. His faith perhaps in ſome nice tenets might 
Be wrong, his life I'm ſure was in the right. 
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4. Freedom from errour. 
Seldom your opinions err; 
Your eyes are always in the right. 
5. Juſt claim. : 
The Roman citizens were, by the ſword, taught 
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knew not by what right. Raleigh. 
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was of right his, for as much as he was poſſeſſed 
of the imperial ſcepter, which his great grandfather 
Mahomet had by law of arms won from Conftan- 
tine Knolles. 
+ «© Subdueby force, all who refuſe 
Right reaſon ſor their law; and for their king 
Mefliah, who by right of merit reignss Milton. 
My right to it appears, 
By long poſſeſſion of eight hundred years. Dryden. 
Might and right are inſeparable in the opinion of 
the world. - L' Eftrange. 
Deſcriptions, figures, and fables muſt be in all 
heroick poems; every poet hath as much right to 
them, as every man hath to air. Dryden. 
Judah pronounced ſentence of death againſt 
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that becauſe he did it, therefore he had a right to do 
ĩt. 0 [+ ee Locke. 
Agrippa is generally ranged in ſets of medals 
among the emperors ; as ſome among the empreſſes 
have no other right. Addiſen. 
6. That which juſtly belongs to one. 
Io thee dorh the right of her appertain, ſeeing 
thou only art of her kindred, Tobit, vi. 11. 

The cuſtom of employing theſe great perſons in 
all great offices, paſſes for a right. Temples 

The pris'ner freed himſelf by nature's laws, 
Born free, he ſought his right. Dryden. 

7. Property; interelt. 
A ſubject in his prince may claim a vigbt, 
Nor ſuffer him with ſtrength impair's to fight. 
| Dryden. 
$. Power; prerogative. 

God hath a ſovereign right over us, as we are his 
creatures, and by virtue of this righ;, he might, 
without injuſtice, have impoſed difficult taſks : 
but in making laws, he hath not made uſe of this 
right. 5 Tillotjon. 

9. Immunity; privilege. 
The citizens, | 
Let them but have their rights, are ever forward 
In celebration of this day viith ſhews. Shakeſpeare. 
Their only thoughts and. hope was to defend 
their own rights and liberties, due to them by the 
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law. | Clarendon. 
10. The fide not left. 
Qn his right 
The radiant image of his glory fat, 
His only Son. Milton. 
11. To Ricurs, In a direct line; 
ſtraight. 


Theſe ſt rata failing, the whole tract ſinks down | 


0 


| 


Coroley. | 


to acknowledge the pope their lord, though they |. 


The proud tyrant would many times ſay, that | 
whatſoever belonged unto the empire of Rome, | 


| 
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to rights into the abyſs, and is ſwallowed up by it. 


Wwdward. 


12. ToRicayrs, Deliverance from er- 
rour. | : 

Several have gone about to inform them, and ſet 
them to rights; but for want of that knowledge 
of rhe * ſyſtem of nature, have not given 
the ſatisfaction expected. Weodward. 

To RiGurT. v. a. To do juſtice to; to 
eſtabliſh in poſſeſſions juſtly claimed; to 
_ relieve from wrong. 
How will this grieve you, 
When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publiſh'd me? gentle my lord, 
You ſcarce can right me throughly. Shakeſpeare. 

If the injured perſon be not righted, every 

one of them is wholly guilty of the injuſtice, and 


bound to reſtitution. ' Taylor. 
I cou'd not expedient ſee, 
On this fide death, to rigbt our family. Waller. 


Some ſeeking unto courts, and judicial endea- 
vours to right ourſelves, are ſtill innocent. 
Kettlewwell. 
Make my father known, 
To right my honour, and redeem your own. 


Dryden. | 
RIGHTEOUS. 44. [nihepipe, Saxon; 


whence rightwi/e in old authors, and 

rightwi/ely in biſhop Fiſher: ſo much 

are words corrupted by pronunciation. 
1. Juſt; honeſt; virtuous ; uncorrupt. 

That far be from thee, to ſlay the vigbteou; 

with the wicked; and that the rightcous ſhould be 

as the wicked. | Geneſis. 

2. Equitable; agreeing with right. 

Kill my rival too; for he no leſs ; 

Deſerves ; and I thy righteous doom will bleſs. 

| Dryden. 

[from righteous, } 


R1i'cHTEOUSLY. adv. 


Honeſtly ; virtuouſly. 
Athens did righteoufly decide, 

When Phocion and when Socrates were try'd; 

As rightecuſly they did thoſe dooms repent, 

Still they were wiſe, whatever way they went. 


= Dryden. 
Ri'caTeousNEss, 2. J. [from righ- 
zeous.] Juſlice z honeſty ; virtue; 


goodneſs ; integrity, 
The ſcripture, aſcribing to the perſons of men 


rigbteciſn ſti, in regard of their manifold virtues, | 
may not be conſtrued, as though it did thereby clear | 


them from all faults. | Hooker. 
Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with 
cries, e DIES ci 2s 
Con'd warning make the world more juſt or wiſe; 
Learn righteouſncſs, and dread th' avenging deities, 
Dr den. a 
Good men oſten ſuffer, and that even ks ſake 
of righteouſneſs. __.... 102/057; e Aelforts 
RIGHTFUL. adj. [right and full. 
1. Having the right; having the juſt 
claim. 1 
As in this haughty great attempt, | 
They laboured to ſupplant the rig>:ful heir; 

I loſt my liberty, and they their lives. Shakeſpeare. 
Some will mourn in aſhes, ſome coal black, 
For the depoſing of a rigbtful king. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Honeſt; juſt ; agreeable to juſtice. 

Nor would, for gold or fee, 
Be won, their rightful cauſes down to tread. 


Spenſer. 
Gather all the ſmiling hours 
Such as with frienely care have guarded 
Patriots and kings in righrful wars. Prior. 


R1i'cHTFULLY. adv. [from rightful.] 
According to right; according to 
juſtice. * 

Henry, who claimed by ſueceſſion, was ſenſible 
that his title was not ſound; but was rightfully in 
Mortimer, Who had merried the heir c: York. 

| Dryden's Preface to Fables. 


RI G 


Rionr- HAND. 2. J. Not the left 
The rank of ofiers, by the murmurin n IS 
Left on your right-hand brings you to the vs 
5 | = babe 
R1"GHTFULNESS. #. . [from 1 25 
Moral rectitude. ] 
But ſtill although we fail of perfect „%,. 
Seck we to tame theſe fapertfuitics ee, 
Nor wholly wink though void of pureſt ſightlulnef, 
| gs | we 
R1"GHTLY. adv. ¶ from right.) TOP 
1. According to truth. or jultice 
perly ; ſuitably ; not erroneouſly, 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier calld 
Pow'rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath, 
| Milt,. 


name 


Milton's Paradiſe Lif, 


pro- 


Deſcend from heav'n, Urania! by chat 

If rightly thou art call d. 

For glory done 

Of triumph, to be ſtyl'd great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods ; 

Deſtroyers rightlier call d, and plagues of mes. 

A man can never have fo certain a eee 
that a propoſition, which contradicts the = 
principles of his own knowledge, was divine! 
revealed, or that he underſtands the words v7 Fi 
wherein it is delivered; as he has, that the enn, 
is true. 1 | Lick, 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt ? 

Or from their deeds I rightlier may divine, 
| Unſeemly flown with inſolence or wine. 
2. Honeſtly ; uprightly. 

Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonour ; 

You may be rigbtiy juſt, whatever I ſhall think, 


JYhake carts 
Should I grant, thou didſt not rig bth ſee; 
Then thou wert firſt deceiv d. Dryden, 
4. Straitly; directly. 
We wiſh one end; but differ in ordet and way, 
that leadeth rightly to that end. Allan. 
RI GHTN ESS. 2. /. [from right. 
1. Conformity to truth; exemption from 
being wrong; rectitude; not errour. 
It is not neceſſary for a man to be aſſured cf the 
rightneſs of his conſcience, by ſuch an infallible 
certainty of perſuaſion as amounts to the clearneſs 
of a demonſttration; but ĩt is ſufficient if he knows 
it upon grounds of ſuch a probability, as ſhall ex- 
clude al rational grounds of doubting. Siutb. 
Like brute beaſts we travel with the herd, and 
are never ſo ſolicitous for the vightneIs of the way, 
as for the number. or. figure of our company. 


P e. 


Sounds moye ſtrongeſt in a right line, which 
nevertheleſs is not cauſed by the rig of the 
line, but by the ſhartneſs-.of the dittance. 

| |  Bacon's Natural Hitorg. 

RIGID; adi. [rigide,” French; rigid, 
Latin.}Þ WAX SLES RITA 

1. Stiff ; not to be bent; unpliant. 

A body, that is hollow, may be demontirtd 
to de more rigid and inflexible, than a ſolid vic of 
the fame ſubſtance and weight. Ray cn Cat. 

2. Severe; inflexible. 

Hris fevere judgment giving law, 

His modeit fancy kept in awe ; 

As rigid huſbands jeatous are, 

When they believe their wives too fair. 
3- Unremitted ; unmitigated. 

veen of this univerſe ! do not believe 

Thoſe rigid threats of death; ye ſhall not die. 
rb | Bien 
4. Sharp; cruel. It is uſed ſomewhat 

harſhly by Philips. 

Ot  Crelly plains. rc 185] 42 
And Agincourt, deep ting'd with blood, contcts 
What the Silures-vigour unwithſtood 
Could do in rigid fight. PI iti. 


Denon 


| Rig DIT X 


R gers s Ferment. 


241 


RIG | 
Ricr nity. 2. J. [rigidire, French; from 


rigt oF > 
1. dtiffneſs. 
Rigidity is laid © 
beg ff or impliable, 
form their 
be rigid, wh 


ſald of the ſolids of the body, when, 
they cannot readily per- 


en its parts ſo ſtrongly cohere together, 
n t to yield to that action, of the fluids, which 
5 kt to overcome their reſiſtance in order to the 
preſervation of health ; it is to be remedied by fo- 
tions. £74 F 441462 ; 
. igidit of the organs is fuch-a ſtate as makes 
them reſiſt that expanſion, which is neceffary to 
carry on the vital functions : rigidity of the 
\ciſels and organs muſt neceſſarily follow from the 
rigidit of the fibres. on 
2. Stiffneſs of appearance; want of eaſy 
7 ziry elegance. N 
0 3 obſervation of nature, by the one in 
ber commoneſt, and by the other in her abſoluteſt 
tms, muſt needs produce in both a kind of rigi- 
y; and confequently more naturalneſs than grace- 
fulneſs. | Motten s Architecture. 
RICI DLV. ad. [from rigid.] , 
1. Stifily ; unpliantly. 


2. Severely ; inflexibly; without remiſ- | 


fion ; without mitigation. 


neſs; ſeverity ; inflexibility, ++ | 
RIGLET. 2. J. {regulet, French. ] A flat 
thin ſquare piece of wood. I | 
The pieces that are intended to make the frames 
for pictures, before they are molded, are called rig- 
lette Moxon. 
Ri'cot. 1. J. A circle. Uſed in Se- 
ſpears for a diademm 
This ſleep is ſound z this is a-fNleep, © 
That, from this golden rigel, hath divorc'd ö : 
So many Engliſh kings. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
RI GOUR. ». J. [ rigor, Latin.] 55 
1. Cold; ſtiffneſs. a | 
The reſt his look 


Bound with Gorgonian rigour, not to move. 
Milton. 


— 


2. A convulſive ſnuddering with ſenſe of 
cold. LES 
Rigor, chilneſs, and a fever attend every ſuch 
new ſuppuration. TS, Blackmore. 

A right regimen, during the rigor or cold fit in 
the beginning of a fever, is of great importance ; a 
long continued rigor is a fign of a ttrong diſeaſe : 

during the riger, the circulation is leſs quick, and 

the blood actually ſtagnates in the extremities, and, 

prefling upon the heart, may produce concretions ; 
therefore a rigor increaſeth an inflammation. 

| 23649 2 - Arbuthnot. 

3. Severity ; ſternneſs; want of condeſcen- 
ſion to others. 4 

Nature has got the victory over paſſion, all his 
1:c-u7 is turned to grief and pity. Denbam's Sopby. 

Rig-ur makes it difficult for ſliding virtue to re- 


RToipx Ess. 2. J. [from rigid.] Stiff- | 


cover ; „ Clariſſa. 
4. Severity of life ; voluntary pain; au- 


ſterity. 555 | i 

He reſumes his rigors, eſteeming this calamilty 
tuch a one as ſtould not be outlived, but that it 
became men to be martyrs to. TF.̃ell. 

Does not looſeneſs of life, and a want of ne- 
ceſſary ſobriety in ſome, drive others into rigors that 
are unneceſſary? Spratt. 

This prince lived in this convent, with all the 
er and auſterity of a capuchin. Addiſon on Italy. 

5- Strictneſs; unabated exactneſs. 

It may not ſeem hard, if in caſes of neceſſity 
certain profitable ordinances ſometimes be releaſed, 
rather than all men always ſtrictly bound to the ge- 
neral riger thereof. FE Hooker, 

Heat and cold are not, according to philoſo- | 
phical rigzur, the efficients; but are names ex- 
prefing our paſſions, 8 Glanville. ' 


reſpective offices; but a fibre is ſaid to 


Arbutbnct on Aitments. | 


Eb: feropulouty; nicely 


RIM 
The baſe degenerate age requires 
Severity and jultice in its rigour : 
Thi awes an impious bold offending world. 
Addiſon. 
6. Rage; cruelty; fury. 
He at his foe with furious rigaur ſmites, 
That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeem to overthrow z 
The ſtroke upon his ſhield ſo heavy lights, 
That to the ground it doubleth him full low. 


h 59459. = 
Driven by the neceſſities of the times and the 
temper of the people, more chan led by his own 
diſpoſition to any height and riger of actions. 
5201 11 . ert iu een ee 
7. Hardneſs; not flexibility; ſolidity; 
not ſoftneſs. 9 i 
© The ſtones the vigor of their Kind expel, 
And ſupple inta ſoftneſs as they fell. Dryden. 
R1'Go ROUS. adj. {from rigour.] i eit a 
1. Severe; allowing no abatement. 
He ſhalt be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
| With rigercus hands; he hath reſiſted law, 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn'him further trial, 
Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shakeſpeare. 
Are theſe terms hard and rigoros, beyond our 
capacities to perform? Ropers's Sermens. 
2. Exact; ſcrupulouſly nice: as, a rigo- 
rous demonſtration ; a rigorout definition. 
Ri'coROUSLY. adv. {from rigorous.] 
1. Severely ; without tenderneſs or miti- 
gation. 


Leſt they faint 

At the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, 
For I behold them ſoften'd, and with tears 
Bewailing their exceſs, all terror hide. Milton. 
The people would examine his works more rigo- 

raufly than himſelf, and would not forgive the leaſt 


RILL. . J. ' frivwlas, Lat.] A ſmall 
' brook; a little ftreamlet. | 
May thy brimmed waves from this 
Their full tribute never miſs, 
From a thouſand petty vill, | | 
That tumble down the ſhowy hills. Milton. 
On every thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
la every ri/l a ſweet inſtruction flows; = 
But ſome untaught, -0'erhear the whiſp'ring ri/l, 
In ſpite of ſacred leiſure blockheads ſilly - Youngs 
TaRitl, v. 3. {from the noun.] To 
run in ſmall freams,  _ 
lo! Apollo, mighty king, let envy, 
IIIl- judging and verboſe, from Lethe's lake, 
Draw tuns unmeaſureable; while thy favour 
Adminifters to my ambitious thirſt a 
The wholeſome draught from Aganippe's ſpring 
Genuine, and with foft murmurs gently ri/lirg 
' Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt. 
3 the AS Pricr. 
R1'LL.ET. a. /.- [corrupted from rivuler.)] 
A ſmall ſtream, 
A creeke of Oſe, between two hills, delivering a 
little freſh villet into the ſea. Carew. 
Th' induſtrious muſe thus labours to relate 
Thoſe rillers that attend proud Tamer and her ſtate, 
MAT IR — 24 Druyton. 
Rim. . J. [pima, Saxon.] 1 0 
1. A border; a margin. 3 
It keeps off the ſame chickneſs near its centre z 
while its figure is capable of variation towards the 
rims | . Greco. 
2. That which encircles ſomething elſe, 
We may not affirm, that ruptures are confinable 
unto one fide, as the peritoneum or 7i7: of the belly 
may be broke; or its perforations relaxed in either. 
Brocon's Fulgar Errors, 
The drum-maker uſes it for rimbs, Iortimer. 


RIAIE. 1. J. [him, Saxon. ] 


1. Hoar froſt. 
Breathing upon a glaſs giveth a dew; and in ine 


Spenſer. | 


: 


| 


— 


R IN 


froſts you ſhall find drops of dew upon the inſide of 
glaſs windows. | Bacon. 

In a hoar froſt, a rime is a multitude of qua- 
drangular priſms piled without any order one over 
another. E Crew. 

2. Rima, Latin.] A hole; a chink. 
Not uſed. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet can they 
contract the rime or chink of their larinx, ſo as to 
prevent the admiſſion of wet or dry indigeſted. 

Brown's Vulgar Krrours. 


To Rime. wv. A. [from the noun.] To 
freeze with hoar froſt. 


ToRrmPLe, v. a. To pucker; to con- 
tract into corrugations. See CRUMPLE 
and Ru MuLE. | nab 
The ſkin was tenſe, alſo rimpled and bliſtered. 
E miſeman. 
RIMVY. adj. [from rime.] Steamy; 
foggy ; full of frozen miſt. 85 
The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moiſt; and 
then thin, thick, foggy, rimy, or poi ſonous. 

: 2 Harney. 
Rix Dp. 2. [nind, Saxon; ride, 
Dotch:] "Bart; hulk... 1m 
Therewith a piteous yelling wice was heard, 
Crying, O fpare with guilty hands to tear, 1+... 

My tender ſides in this rough rind embat' da Spe 
Within the infant rind of this ſmall flawer 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicing power. 
a Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe plants are neither, red nor poliſhed, when 
drawn out of the water, till their rind have been 
taken off. 3 % mne ee 
Others whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden rind, 
Sung amiable.  _ _ Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Thou can'ft not touch the fieedom of this mind 
With all thy charms, although this corpotal rind 
Thou haſt immanacl' C06. Mon. 
This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 
High on a plane-tree ſhall be hung to view; 
On the ſmooth rind the paſſenger ſhall fee. | 
Thy name engray'd, and worſhip, Helen's tree. 
8 Dryden. 
To Rind. v. 2. [from the wg To 
decorticate; to bark; to huſk. 
RING. . /. [pning, Saxon, ] 55 
1. A circle; an orbicular line. 
In this habit g., h 3-4 
Met I my father with his bleeding ringe, ö 
Their precious gems new loſt. Shakefprarte 
Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit 
their colours to the naked eye, have. appeared 
through a priſm girded about with many parallel 
and horizontal rings. Newtor: . 
2. A circle of gold or ſome other matter 
worn as an ornament. 
A quarrel, 
About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shakeſpcarce 
J have ſeen old Roman rings ſo very thick about, 
and with ſuch large ſtones in them, that 'tis no 
wonder a fop ſhould reckon them a little cumber- 
fome in the ſummer. | Addifore 
3. A circle of metal to be held by. 
The rings of iron, that oa the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung. Dryden. 
Some eagle got the rizg of my box in his beak, 
with an intent to let it fall, and devour it. 
SWif's 
4. A circular courſe. 
Chaſte Diana, 
Goddeſs preſiding o'er the rapid race, 
Place me, O place me in the duſty ring, 
Where youthtul charioteers coatend for glory ! 
Smiths 
5. A circle made by perſons ſtanding 
round, | 
Make a ring about the corpſe of Cæſar, 
And let me ſhew you him that made the will. 
Shakeſpeare. 
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The Italians, perceiving themſelves almoſt envi- 
yoned, caſt themſelves into a ring, and retired back 
into the city. Hayward. 

Round my erbour a new ring they made, 

And footed it about the ſacred ſhade. Dryden. 
6. A number of bells harmonically 


tuned. 
A ſquirrel ſpends his little rage, 
In jumping round a rowling cage ; 
The cage as either fide turn'd up, 
Striking a ring of bells a-top. Prior. 
7. The ſound of bells or any other ſono- 
rous body. | | 
Stop the holes of a hawk's bell, it will make no 
ring, but a flat noiſe or rattle. Bacon. 
Hawks bells, that have holes, give a greater 
ring, than if the pellct did ſtrike upon braſs in the 
open air. Bacox. 
Sullen Moloch fled, 
Hath left in ſhadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackeſt hue 
In vain with cymbals ring, 
They call the griſly king. 
8. A ſound of any kind. 
The king, full of confidence, as he had been 
victorious in battle, and had prevailed with his par- 
liament, and had the ring of acclamations freſh in 


Milton. 


but play. Bacon's Henry VII. 


To RING. v. a. pret. and part. paſl. rung. 
[pp1nzan, Saxon. ] 

1. To ſtrike bells or any other ſonorous 

body, ſo as to make it found. 


Ring the alarum bell. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. [From ring.] To encircle. 
Talbot, 


Who, ring'd about with bold adverſity, 

Cries out for noble York and Somerſet. 

Shakeſpeare. 

3. To fit with rings. | . 
Death, death; oh amiable lovely death! 

Thou odoriferous ſtench, ſound rottenneſs, 

Ariſe forth from thy couch of laſting night, 

Thou hate and terrour to proſperity, | 

And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 

And ring theſe fingers with thy houſhold worms. 

Shakeſpeare. 

4. To reftrain a hog by a ring in his 
noſe. ; 

To RING. v. n. 


1. To ſound as a bell or ſonorous metal. 
Ring out, ye cryſtal ſpheres, 

And let your ſilver chime 
ove in melodious time; 

And let the baſe of heav'n's deep organ blow. 

Milton. 

No funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, 

Nor mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Shakeſp. 
Eaſy it might be to ring other changes upon the 

ſame bells. | Norris's Miſcellanies. 
At Latagus a weighty ſtone he flung ; 

His face was flatted, and his helmet rung. Dryden. 

2. To practiſe the art of muſick with 


bells. 


Signs for communication may be contrived at 
pleaſure : four bells admit twenty-four changes in 
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certain ſigni fication. Holder. 

3. To ſound; to reſound. 
Hercules, miſſing his page, called him by his 

name aloud, that all the ihore ang of it. Bacon. 
The particular ri27irg found in gold, diſtinct 

fron the ſound of other bodies, has no particular 

name. Locke. 
With ſweeter notes each riſing temple rung, 

A Raphacl painted! and a Vida ſung ! 

Immortal Vida ! 

4. To utter as a bell, 

Fre to black Hecat's ſummons 

The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy hums, 
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his ears, thought the reſt of his reign ſhould be |. 


3. A cur]. 


ringing ; each change may, by agreement, have a | 


RIN 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be 
done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakypeare. 
5. To tinkle. 

My ears till ring with noiſe ; I'm vext to death: 

Tongue-kill'd, and have not yet recover'd breath. 
| Dryden. 
6. To be filled with a bruit or report. 

That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabble, 
whom the whole nation ſo rings of, are not in- 
deed, what they vote themſelves, the wiſeſt men in 
the world. South. 

R1NG-BONE. 2. / 

Ring- bone is a hard callous ſubſtance growing in 
the hollow circle of the little paſtern of a horſe, 
juſt above the coronet: it ſometimes goes quite 
round like a ring, and thence it is called the ring- 


bones Farrier's Dictionary. 
R1i'NGDOVvE. #. J. [rhinge/duyve, Ger- 
man.] | 


Pigeons are of ſeveral forts, wild and tame; 
as wood pigeons, doyecote pigeons, and ringdoves. 
| Mortimer. 
RING ER. 2. /. [from ring.] He who 
rings. | 5 
RIN GLEA“ DER. #. /. [ring and leader. 
The head of a riotous body. 

He cauſed to be executed ſome of the rir:o/caders 

of the Corniſh men, in ſacrifice to the citizens. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
The nobility eſcaped ; the poor people, who 
had been deluded by theſe ringleaders, were exc- 


cuted. Addiſon. 
RI“ NGLET. 2. J. [ring, with a diminutive 
termination. ] 


1. A ſmall ring. | | 
Silver the lintals, deep projecting o'er ; 
And gold the ringlets that command the door. 
| ; Pope. 
2. A circle. 
Vou demy puppets, that 
By moon-ſhine do the green ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
| Never met we, | 
Upon the beached margent of the ſea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our ſport. 
Sbakeſpearcs 


With ring/ers quaint, and wanton windings wove. 
Milton. 
Her golden treſſes in wanton ringlets wav'd, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton. 
Theſe in two fable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck. Pope. 


R1i'NGSTREAKED. adj. [ring and ſrreaked.] 
Circularly ftreakea, 


He removed the he goats that were ring ſtr-aked 


and ſpotted, and all the ſhe goats that were ſpeckled. 


Gencjis, xxx. 35. 


R1INGTAIL. 2. /. [ring and tail. A 


kind of kite with a whitiſh tail. 
Bailey. 
RI NOGWOoRM. . J. [ring and worm.] 
A circular tetter. | 
It began wich a ſerpigo, making many round 
ſpots, ſuch as is generally called ringzworms. 
Wijeman's Surgery. 


: To RINSE. v. a. [from rein, German, 


pure, clear, ] 
t. To waſh; to cleanſe by waſhing. 
This laſt coſtly treaty 
Swallow'd ſo much treaſure, and like a glaſs 
Did break i th* rinſing. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Whomſoever he toucheth, and hath not rinſed his 
hands. in water, he ſhall be unclean. 
Leviticus, xv. 11. 
This muſt move us humbly to ſue unto God, 
and earneſtly to entreat him, to waſh us throughly 
from our wickedneſs, and cleanſe us from our ſins: 


| 


RIP 
to purge and rinſe the founta] 

i eg polluted | Coon 825 — our 
2. To waih the ſoap out of cloath; f 
They cannot boil, nor waſh, nor rinſe, he ( 
With water ſometimes ink, and ſometimes dh 
According as you meet with mud or clay. Pa 
Ri'NSER. 2. /. [from rinfe.] One dl 

waſhes or rinſes; a waſher, 1 
RIOT. . J. [riotte, old F rench; 510 

Italian.) | 5 
1. Wild and looſe feſtivity. 

When his headitrong riot hath no curb 
When rage and hot blood are his counſeil 
When means and laviſh manners meet together 

Oh! with what wings ſhall his affection f ” 
Tow'rd fronting peril and oppos'd decay, 


Shakeſpeare's Herry Iv. 


* 
Axt, 


ors, 


So ſenſeleſs of expence, 
That be will neither know how to maintain it 
Nor ceaſe his flow of riot. Shak-pea 

All now was turn'd to jollity and game, 2 
To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. 

2. A ſedition; an uproar. 

Transform'd to ſerpents all, as acceſſories 
To his bold ict. Mite, 

3. To ran RioT. To move or at without 
controll or reſtraint. 

One man's head runs riot upon hawks and dice. 


Mil, 


5 3 1am”, 
You never can defend his breeding, * © 
Who, in his ſatyre's running ric, 
Could never leave the world in quiet. Fr, 


To R1'or. v. u. | riotter, old Frenci ] 
1. To revel ; to be diſſipated in luxurioy; 
enjoyments. 85 
Let us walk honeſtly as in the day; not in +. 
ing and drunkenneſs. Reman, xili. 13. 
Now he exacts of all, waſtes in delight, 
Riots in pleaſure, and neglects the law. 
2. To luxuriate ; to be tumultuous, 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix d repoſe; 
No pulſe that viots, and no blood that glows, Pape. 
3. To banquet luxuriouſly, 
4. To raiſe a ſedition or vproar. 
RIOT ER. 2. J. [from riot. 
1. One who is diſſipated in luxury. 

2. One who raiſes an uproar or ſedition. 
RIOT ISE. 2. J. [from riet.] Diſſolut- 
neſs; luxury. Obſolete. | 

From every work he challenged eſſi in 
For contemplation ſake ; yet otherwiſe 
His life he led in lawlefs ristiſe. 
Ri'orovs. adj. [riotteux, French; irom 
riot. ] 
Luxurious; 
feſtive. | 
What needs me tell their feaſts and goodly gute, 
In Much was nothing rigtors nor vain. Seine 
When all-our offices have been oppreſt 
With riotcus feeders, 
I have retir'd me to a waſteſul cock, 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. Shade ptare. 
John came nel ther eating nor drinking, that 15, 
far from the diet of Jeruſalem and other rictes; 
places, but fared coarſely. | 
With them no rioteus pomp nor Aſian tran, 
T' infect a navy with their gaudy fears; 
But war ſeverely like itſelf appears. 
2. Seditious ; turbulent. 
RicoTousLy. adv. [from rictous. ] 
1. Luxuriouſly; with icentious Juxury. 
He that gathereth by defrauding his own fouls 
gathereth tor others that ſhail ſpend his good 
riotciſiy. | Ecclus, xiv« 4 
2. Seditiouſ]y ; turbulently. 
Riorousx ESS. 2. . [from riotous. The 
ftate of being riotous. 


To RIP. v. a. [Ppypan, Saxon. 


Daxid. 


G 
9 ere 


1. wanton; licentiouly 


7 
cen 


Dryden. 


. To tear; to lacerate; to eut alun der by 


a (u- 


7 


RIP 


force . 28 f h b 
8 ros, ripping up tne wom 
You ny e e bluſh for ſhame. 


melt women with child. 2 Kings, viii. 12. 
: he beaſt prevents the m— a . 
d yivs the groin of his audacious foe. 
and oe PEI Dryden. 
„ To take away by laceration or cutting. 
ai Macduif was from his mother's womy- *--*:- 
* nn is p'd. Shakeſpeare's Mucbetb. 
"Eſcultpivs, becauſe * ripped from his mother's 

ae ws leigned to be the ſon of Apollo. 

Nip this heart of mine 

Out of my breaſt, and ſhew it for a coward's. 

"2 Otævay. 
The conſcious huſband, whom like ſymptoms 

ſeize,. : 8 
Charges on her the guilt of their diſeaſe ; 
Acgecting fury acts a madman 5 part, 


At T » 
Helle the fatal ſecret from her heart. Granville. 


„ To diſcloſe; to ſearch out; to tear up; 
to bring to view). | 
ier it be lawful for me to rip up to the very 
bottom, how and by whom your diſcipline wa's 
clanted, ar ſuch time as this age we live in begw1 
to make firſt trial thereof. Hooker. 
You rip up the original of Scotland. Spenſer. 
This ripping up of anceſtors is very pleaſing unto 
me, and indeed ſavoureth of ſome reading. 
| Spenſer en Ireland. 
They rięped up all that had been done from 
the beginning of the rebeilion. Clarendon. 
e relations conſidering that a trial would rip 


the reputation of the deceaſed, they dropt their 
deſign. Arbuthnet. 


RIPE. adj, [nipe, Saxon; r77p, Dutch. !] 
1. Brought to perfection in growth; ma- 
ture, | 
Macbeth 
Je for ſhaking, and the pow'rs above 
Fu: 0n their inſtruments. Shakeſpearc. 
T%eir fruit is improfitable, not ripe to eat. 
Wiſdom, iv. 5. 
© may'| thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap, or be with eaſe 
Catherd, not harſhly piuck'd, for death mature. 
5 Milton. 
2. eſembling the ripeneſs of fruit. 
Thoſe happieſt ſmiles, 
pflay'q on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
i gueſts were in her eyes, which parted thence; 
£* pearls from diamonds dropt. 
:. Comniete ; proper for uſe. 
z letters ſhall direct your courſe, 
en time is ripee Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
4 *1anced to the perfection of any qua- 
IV. 
Here was a pretty redneſs in his lips, 
Auttle ner and more luſty red 
Than that mix'd in his cheeks. 
() early ripe ! to thy abundant ſtore, 
V: hat could advancing age have added more? 
: | Dryden. 


3. Firnſhed ; conſummate. 
beats are in ſenſible capacity as ripe even as 

men themſelves, perhaps more ripe. Hockers 
He was a ſcholar, and a rife and good one. 


5. Lrought to the point of taking effect; 
fully matured, 

He thence ſhall come, 
When this world's diſſolution ſhall be ripe. Milton, 
While things were juſt ripe for a war the cantons, 
(er protectors, interpoſed as umpires in the quar- 
rel. | Addiſon. 
„ Fully qualified by gradual improve- 
ment. | 


a continued act of che knife, or of other 


Of your dear mo N 
Thou wilt daſh their children, and rip up 


Hayward. 


up «ld fores, and diſcover things not ſo much to 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


RIP 


At thirteen years old he was ripe for the univer- 
ity. Fell. 
| Rive for heav'n, when fate Æneas calls, 
Then ſhalt thou bear him up, ſublime, to me. 
| Dryden. 
To Ries. v. x. [from the adjective.] To 
ripen; to grow ripe; to be matured. 
Ripen is now uſed, : 
From hour to hour we rife and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake, Baſianio; 
But ſtay the very ri of the time. Shazeſpeare. 
Though no ſtone tell thee what I was, yet thou, 
In my grave's infide, tee what thou art now 
Yet thou'rt not yet ſo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow there, Wi are ſtubborn clay. 
Donne. 


To RIP E. v. a To mature; to make 


ripe, 
He is retir'd, to ripe his growing fortunes, 
To Scotland. Shakeſpeare. 
R1'yELY. adv. [from ripe.] Maturely; 


at the fit time. 531 
It fits us therefore ripely ; 
Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To R1'PEN. v. 2. [from rife.] To grow 
ripe. 
This is the ſtate of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing trot ; 
And when he thinks, good caſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a'rip:ning, nips his root; 
And thea he falls as I do. Sha beſpeare. 
Afore the ſour grape is ripening in the flower. 
g Tfaiahb, xvlii. Fo 
The pricking of a fruit, before it ripenerh, ripens 
the fruit more ſuddenly. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Trees, that ripen lateſt, bloſſom ſooneſt; as 
peaches and cornelians; and it is a work of pro- 
vidence that they bloſlom ſo ſoon; for otherwiſe 
they could not have the ſun long enough to rigen. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And ſtrangers to the ſun yet ripen here. Granville. 
To RI PEN. v. a. Te mature; to make 
ripe.” | 
My father was no traitor; 
And that I'll prove on better men than Somerſet, 
Were growing time once rend to my will. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
When to riper'd manhood he ſhall grow, 
The greedy ſailor ſhail the teas forego. 
| That I ſettied 
Your farhier in his throne, was for your fake, 
I left th' acknowledgement for time to ripen. 


* 


Dryden. 


| Dryden. 
The genial ſun 
Has daily, ſince his courſe begun, 
Rejoic'd the metal to refine, | 
And ripen d the Peruvian mine. Addiſen. 


Be this the cauſe of more than mortal hate, 
The reſt ſucceeding times ſhall rip-z into fate. 
Pope. 
Here elements have loſt their uſes; 
Air ripers not, nor earth produces. 
Ri'ytxess. z. . from ripe. ] 
1. The ſtate of being ripe; maturity, 
They have compared it to the ri eng of fruits. 
Wijeman. 
Little matter is depoſited in the abſceſs, before 
it arrives towards its ripencſs. $harp's Surgery. 
2. Full groatu. 
. Time, which made them their fame out- live, 
To Cowley ſcarce did ripeneſs' give. Denbam. 
3. Perfection ; completion. 
| To this purpoſe were thoſe harmonious tunes 
of pſalms deviſed for us, tit they, which are ei- 
ther in years but young, er touching perfection of 
virtue as yet not grown ty ripere/s, might, when 


2977 
Svift, 


* 


RIS 


This royal infant promiſes 
Upon this land a thouſand thouſand bleſſings, 
Which time ſhall bring to ripeneſs. 
I to manhood am arriv'd ſo near, 
And inward rifeneſs doth much leſs appear, 
That ſome more timely happy ſpirits indu'th. 
. . Milten. 
4. Fitneſs; qualification. 
Men muſt endure 
Their going hence, ev'n as their coming hither: 
Ripene(s is all. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
RIPPER. z. J. {from rip. One Who 
rips; one who tears; one who lace- 
rates. 
To Ri'?PLE. v. 2. To fret on the ſur- 
face, as water ſwiftly running. 
RIPTOW EL. 1. /. A gratvity, or re- 


reaped their lord's corn. Bailey. 
To RISE. v. . pret. roſe; part. riſer. 
Corley has ris, for roſe; 
Jon. [5upan, Saxon; reiſen, Dutch.] 
1. To change a jacent or recumbent, 
to an erect poſture. 


I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, and throw 
her night-gown upon her. Shakeſteare's Macbeth. 


ae, I am too old to riſe. 
2. To get up from reſt. 
Never a wife leads a better life than ſhe does 
do what the will; go to bed when the liſt; „% 
when ſhe lift. Shakeſpearts 


Earl of Orrerys 


their work, ing betimes for a prey. Jab, xxiv. 5. 
That is to live, 
To reſt ſecure, and not riſe up to grieve. 
| | Daniel's Civil War. 
Thy manſion wants thee, Adam, riſe. Milton. 
3. To get up from a fall. | 
True in our fall, 
Falſe in our promis'd ring. Milton's Paradiſc Loft. 
4. To ipring ; to grow up. 
They imagine 
For one forbidden tree a multitude, 
Now ris'n to work them farther woe. Milton. 
5. To gain elevation of rank or fortune. 
Some riſe by fin, and ſome by virtue fall. 
i Sbateſpeare. 
If they riſe not with their ſervice, they will 
make their ſervice fall with them. Bacon. 
Lo riſe i tht world, 
No wiſe man that's honeit ſhould expect. Orway.. 
Thoie, that have been raiſcd by ſome great 
miniſter, trample upon the ſteps by which they 
riſe, to rival him. | Southe. 
6. Lo ſwell, / 
If the bright ſport ſtay in his place, it is a hg 
of the burning. ' , Leviticus, XxIli. 21. 
7. Jo aſcend ; to move upwards, 
Ihe ſap in old trees is not fo frank as to riſe 
all to the boughs, bur tireth by the way, and put- 
teth out moſs. : * | Bacon. 
If two plane poliſh'd plates of a poliſh'd looking. 
glaſs be laid together, fo that their ſides be paral- 
lel, and at a very ſmail diſtance from one another, 
and then their lower edges be dipped into water, 
the water will riſe up between them. Newtons 
3. To break out from below the horizon, 


as the ſun. 

He maketh the ſun to riſe on the evil and the 
good. Matt bea, v. 

He affirmeth, that tunny is fat upon the ring 
of the Pleiades, and departs upon Arcturus. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Whether the ſun 

Riſe on the earth, or earth riſe on the ſun. M.ten. 
9. To take beginning; to come into ex- 
iſtence or notice. 

Only he ſpoke, and every thing that is, 


Out of the fruitful womb of nothing 1s. C:ovicy. 


they think they ling, learn, Hooker. 


10. To begin to act. | 


High | 


Shakeſpeare | 


ward given to tenants, after they had 


ſo has Jon- 


The archbiſhop received him fitting, for, ſaid. 


As wild aſſes in the deſert, go they forth to 


Pas” 
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RIS 

High winds began to riſc. Aſilton. 

With Vulcan s rage the ring winds conſpire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. Dryden. 

11. To appear in view. 

The poct muſt lay out all his ſtrength, that his 
words may be glowing, and that every thing he de- 
ſcribes may immediately preſent icfzlt, and riſe up 
to the reader's view. ddifon. 

12, To change a ſtation; to quit a ſiege. 
He, ing with ſmall honour from Gunza, and 
fearing the power of the Chriſtians, was gone. 
| 4. * Knoles 
13. To be excited; to be produced, 
Indeed you thank'd me; but a nobler gratitude 
Reſe in her ſoul ; for from that hour ſhe 10d me. 
; | Ot co. 

A thought veſe in me, which often perplexcs 

men of contemplative natures. Spbtatore 
14. To break into military commotions ; 
to make inſurieftions. 

At our heels all hell fiou!d riſe, 


With blackeſt inſurrection. Milton. 
Numidla's ſpacious kingdom lies 
Ready to riſe at its young prince's call. Addiſcn. 


No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſc, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hatetul en es. Pope. 
15. To be rouſed; to be excited to ac- 
tion. 

Who will riſe up for me againſt evil-doers ? or 
who will fland up for me againſt the workers of 
iniquity ? | Palm xciv. 

Gather together, come againſt, and ri/e up to the 
battle. Feremiab. 

16. To make hoſtile attack. 

If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait, and 
xiſe up againſt him, and ſmite him mortally, and 
fleeth into one of theſe cities, the elders of his 
city ſhall fetch him thence. Deuteronomy. 


17. To grow more or greater in any re- 


ſpect, 
A. hideous gabble riſes loud 
Among the builders. Milton. 


The great duke riſes on them in his demands, 
and will not be ſatisfied with leſs than a hundred 
thouſand crowns, and a ſolemn embaſly to beg 
pardon. Addiſen on Italy. 

18. To increaſe in price. | 
Bullion is riſer to fix ſhillings and five pence the 
ounce; i. e. that an ounce of uncoined filver will 
exchange for an ounce and a quarter of coined ſilver. 

; | | Locke. 

19. To be improved. 

From ſuch an untainted couple, we can hope to 
have our family riſe to its ancient ſplendour of face, 
air, countenance, and ſhape. Tatler. 

20. To elevate the ſtile. 
Your author always will the beft adviſe, 
Fall when he falls, and when he riſes, riſe. 
Roſcommon. 
21. To be revived from death. 
After 1 am rin again, I will go before you. 
| Matthew, xxvi. 

The ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe 
Out of his grave. 

22. To come by chance. 

As they 'gan his library to view, Rn 
And antique regiſters for to aviſe, 

There chanced to the prince's hand to riſe 
An ancient book. a 
23. To be elevated in ſituation. 

He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs; 
Then on a ri/izg ground the trunk he plac'd, 
Which witk the ſpoils of his dead foe he grac'd. 


Dryden. 

A houſe we ſw upon a rifinge 2 en. 
Aſh, on banks or ri/ing grounds near rivers, will 
thrive exceedingly. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
RISE. z. /. [from the verb. 
1. The act of riſing, locally or figura- 


tive ly. 


Milton. 


Spenſer. 


2. The act of mounting from the ground. | 


| 


In leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt | 


RIS 


backwards and then forwards, with fo much the 

greater force; for the hands go backward before 

they take their riſe. | Bacon. 
3. Eruption ; aſcent. 

Upon the candle's going out, there is a ſudden 
riſe of water; for the flame filling no more place, 
the air and water ſucceed, Bacon. 

The hill ſubmits itſelf | 
In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile ; 
And jometimes mounts, but ſo as billows play, 
Whole riſe not hinders, but makes ſhort our way. 
| Dryden. 
4. Place that favours the act of mounting 
alot. | 

Rais'd ſo high, from that convenient riſe 

She took her flight, and quickly reach'd the ſkies. 
Creech. 

Since the arguments againſt them riſe from 
common received opinions, it happens, in con- 
troverſial diicourſes, as it does in the aſſaulting 
of towns, where, if the ground be but firm, 
whereon the batteries are erected, there is no 
farther inquiry of whom it is borrowed, ſo it af- 
fords but a fit ri/- for the preſent purpoſe. Locke. 

5. Elevated place. 
Sueh a riſe, as doth at once invite 
A pleaſure, and a reverence from the Gght. 
| Denham. 
6. Appearance as of the ſun in the Eaſt. 
Phobus! ſtay; 5 
The world to which you fly fo faſt, 
From us to them can pay your haſte 
With no ſuch object, and ſalute your riſe 
With no ſuch wonder, as De Mornay's eyes. 
Waller. 
7. Encreaſe in any reſpect. | 
8. Encreaſe of price. 

Upon a breach with Spain, muſt be confidered 
the preſent ſtate of the king's treaſure, the riſe or 
fall that may happen in his conſtant revenue by a 
Spaniſh war. Temple. 

The biſhops have had ſhare in the gradual rife 
of lands. Swift. 

9. Beginning; original. 
It has its riſe from the lazy admonitions of thoſe 
Who give rules, and propoſe examples, without 
Joining practice with their inſtructions. Loc ke. 

All wickedneſs taketh its riſe from the heart, 
and the deſign and intention with which a thing is 
done, frequently diſcriminates the goodneſs or evil 
of the action. Nelſon. 

His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave riſe 
to the republick, which calls itſelf after his name. 

Addiſen. 
10. Elevation; encreaſe of ſound. 

In the ordinary riſes and falls of the voice, there 
fall out to be two beemolls between the uniſon and 
the diapaſon. Bacon. 

Ri's EN. part. [from riſe.] 
RI's ER. 7. /. [from riſe.] One that 
riſes. 

The iſle Ææa, where the palace ſtands 
Of th' early riſer, with the roſy, hands, 

Active Aurora; where ſhe loves to dance. 
| | Chapman. 
R1s1B1'LITY. #. /. [from riſible.] The 
quality of laughing. 

How comes lowneis of ſtile to be ſo much the 
propriety of ſatyr, that without it a poet can be 
no more a ſatytiſt, than without riſibility he can 
be a man ? : Dryden. 

Whatever the philoſophers may talk of their 
riſibility, neighing is a more noble expreſſion than 
laughing. | Arbutbnot. 


RI'SIBLE. adj. [rifible, French; riſibilis, 
Latin. ] | 

1. Having the faculty or power of Jaugh- 
Ing. 

. are in a merry world, laughing is our buſi- 
neſs; as if, becauſe it has been made the detinition 
of man that he is rifible, his manhocd conſiſted in 
nothinz elſe, Government of the Tongue. 


1 


RIV 
2. Ridiculous ; exciting laughter. 


RISk. u. J. [riſque, Fr 12 
'niſh.] 1 1 oy 170%, Spa. 
» danger; Cha 
harm. MY 
Some run the viſt of an ab 
gaining of a preſent ſupply, F 
When an inſolent deſpiſer of diſcipline f ag. 
into contempt of all order by à long »; ? iced 
ſhall appear before a church governgr en ee 
reſolution are that governor's virtues. ey” = 
ge þ 3 himſelf in what is innocen, . 
wy 3 e riſk get being betrayed int; what i 
An innocent man ought 
iſt with a guilty one. 055 
To Risk. v. a. [ri/quer, French,] 1; 
hazard; to put to chance; to endan : 
| Who would hope new fame to raify, 8 
Or ri his well-eſtabliſhed praiſe, 
That, his high genius to approve, 
Had drawn a George or carv'd a Jove? 4w:. 
R1'SKER. . J. [from riſk.) He 930 
riſks. ede 0 2 
He thither came, t' obſerve and ſmoak 
What courſes other rifers took. But 
R1ss. The obſolete preterite of /i. 
Riſs not the conſular men and left thei; place; 
So ſoon. as thou ſat'ſt down; and fled thy f:! 
N el ay k a 5 3 ö 5 1 5 Pex Foſs, 
RITE. u. J [rit, French; ritus, Latn.) 
Solemn act of religion; external obſen. 
a | 
The ceremonies, we have taken from fuck 2 
were before us, are not things that belong to 1 
or that ſe, but they ate the ancient rites and ll 
toms of the churck. Hin 
It is by God conſecrated: into a ſacrament, 1 
holy ritc, a means of conveying to the wr; 
receiver the benefits of the body and blood at 


ſolute ruin for bt 


kterh 7 


not to run a1 equa 


Chriſt, O24 +123 Hammond's Fundameriai:, 
When the prince her fun'ral.rites had paid, 


He plow's the Tyrrhene ſeas, Dye. 
Ri'TUaL. 44. [rituel, French.] $0- 
lemnly ceremonious; done according 
to ſome religious inſtitution. 

Inſtant I bade the prieſts prepare 
The ritual ſacrifice, and ſolemn pray r. Pn, 

If to tradition were added, certain conſtant ria! 
and emblematical obſervances, as the emblems wer? 
expreſſive, the, memory of the thing recoret! 
would remain. ls vin. Fe 

RI ru. =. . [from the adjective. 
A book in which the rites and obſeri- 
ances of religion are ſet down. 

An heathen ritual could not inſtract a ma 
better than theſe ſeveral pieces of antiquity in tht 
particular ceremonies, that attended different facr.: 
ficess , Addi Remarks er lig. 

R1'TUALI15ST. 2. J. [from ritual.) One 
ſkilled in the ritual. -. 
RI'V AGE. n. . [French.]J A bank; 3 
coaſt, Not in uſe, 
7 Think 
You ſtand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on th* inconſtant billows dancing; 
For ſo appears this fleet. Shake Het, 
RI'VAL. 2. / [rivalis, Latin.] _ 
1. One who is in purſuit of the ſame tig 
which another man purſues ; a come. 
titour. | 5 

Oh love! thou ſternly doſt thy pow'r maintain, 
And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign; 
Tyrants and thou all fellowſhip diſdain. Dry 

er adverſe part, 
her 1: 
Sidecj 


— 


2. A competitour in love. 
She ſaw her father was grown her 2: 
and yet her fortune ſuch as the muſt favour 
wal. CEE. : 
France and Burgundy, wa 
j j r 1ghter's love. 
Great rjvals in our Younger daug e 
: cet 


RIV 


ar rival's image in your worth I view; - 


Yo i I ſt in you. Granville. 
hat I lov'd in him, eſteem in) an 
, 25 Va tj. Standing in competition; 
1 baking the ſame claim; emulous. 
of Had I but the _— 3 | 
: 1d a rival place WI one of them, | 
: 3 _— be fortunate” @— Shakeſpeare. | . 
Equal in years, and rival in renown 
, wa Epaphus, the youthful Phaeton 2 
x Like honour claims. N rydens 
8 You bark to be employ d, 
While Venus is by rival dogs enjoyed. Dryden. 


7: Rival. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
I. To ſtand in competition with another; 
E. 5 
to oppoſe. have been raiſed by the intereſt of 
ſome great miniſter, trample upon the ſteps by 
wiich they riſe, to rival him in his greatneſs, 
and at length ſtep into his place. South. 
2. To emulate ; to endeavour to equal or 
yo foo] ! with horny hoofs to paſs 
O'er hollow arches of reſounding braſs ; 
To r:va{ thunder in its rapid courſe, _ : a 
And imitate inimitable force. Dryden s FEneis. 
0 thou, too great to rival or to praiſe, 

Forzive, lamented ſhade, theſe duteous lays. 
Lee had thy fire, and Congreve had thy wit; 
And copyiſt, here and there, ſome likeneſs hit ; 
But none poſſeſs d thy graces, and thy eaſe; ; 
In thee alone twas natural to pleafe 2. 155 Harte. 
. Rival. v. 2. To be competitours. 

f ule, 3 
85 Burgundy, . 
We f:{t addreſs'd tow'rd you, who with this king 


thy 

vo Have rival'd for our daughter. Shakeſpeare. 
* RirsLI Tv. J 2. fo (rivalitas, Latin; 
ta : n 
ity RIVALRY» from rival. 0 Compe- 
I 01 28 5 a 


tition ; emulation 2597 79947 

It is the privilege of poſterity to ſet matters right 
te ween thoſe antagoniſts, who, by their rivalry 
for greatneſs, divided a whole age. * Addifor. 
RrvarskiP. 2. J. [from rival] The 
tate or character of a val. 0 
FAVE, v. 4. preter. rived; part. 
riven. [Hy Ex, broken, Saxon 3 en, 


ber Durch; river, French, to drive.] To 
ous ſplit; to cleave ; to divide by a blunt 
et inſtrument; to force in diſruption 
018: At his haughty helmet 
ve. do hugely ſtruck, that it the ſteel did ive : 
ſerv And cleft his head. ; : | Spenſer. 
The varlet at his plaint was grieved fore, 

That his deep wounded heart in two did rive. 
He | © _. Spenſer, 
in the Through river clouds and molten firmament, 
fact Tie fierce three-forked engine making way, 
os Boil lofty towers and higheſt trees hath rent. 

fl 


© Cicero! | 
! rave ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have 114d the knotty oaks; but meer till now 
Dc 1 go through a tempeſt dropping fire. 
Shakeſpeares 
As one he food efcap'd from cruel fight, 
Sure toil d, his riven arms to havock hewn. 
; Milton. 
The neigbouring foreſts, formerly ſhaken and 
ner with the thunder-bolts of war, did envy 
the lweer peace of Druina. Hewwel's Vocal Foreſts 
Pad 1 nut been blind, I might have ſeen 


1 Hart 
4 


thing 
"mpe- 


1 Yor ren oak, the faireſt of the green. Dryden. 
tans Lec it come ; 

Lt the fierce lightning biaſt, the thunder rive me. 
yet Robe. 


(Rive, v. 2. To be ſplit; to be di- 
vided by violence. | 1 
Freeſtone rives, fplits, and breaks in any di- 
retion, Moodauard. 

Rive, for derive or direch. Not uſed. 
Tea iwwuland French bave ta en the ſacrament, 


ö 
her 7 
Sidec) 


re · 
1 l 
Vert 


Spenſer. | 


SV 


RIV 
To rive their dangerous artille 
Upon no chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. 
| Shakeſprare. 

To RIVEL. v. a. [xepifled, Saxon, 

corrugated, rumpled.] Lo contract into 

wrinkles and corrugations. 
Er ay the fading flow'rs, their beauty 

ö fled, » 

And clos'd their ſickly eyes and hung the head, 
And rivel d up with heat, lay dying in their bed. 
| Dryden. 

And fince that plenteous autumn now is paſt, 
Whoſe grapes and peaches have indulg'd your taſte, 
Take in good part, from our poor poct's board, 
Such rivel'd fruits as winter can afford. Dryden. 

Alum ſtipticks, with contracting pow'r, 
Shrink his thin eſſence like a rivel'd flow'r. Pope. 

R1'ven. part, of rive. 

RIVER. . /. [riviere, French; rivus, 
Lat.] A land current of water bigger 
than a brook. | 

It is a moſt beautiful country, being ſtored 
throughout with many goodly rivers, repleniſhed 
with all forts of fiſh. 

The firſt of theſe rivers has been celebrated by 
the Latin poet for the gentleneſs of its courſe, as 
the other for its rapidity. Addiſon on Ttaly. 

River-DRAGON. 2. / A crocodile. A 
name given by Milton to the king of 


Egypt, - 
87 Thus with ten wounds 
The riwver-dragor tam'd at length, fubmits 
To let his ſojourners depart. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
RI'vereT. 2. J. [diminutive of river. 
A ſmall ſtream; a rill. 
Bringing all their riverets in, 


There ends z a new ſong to begin. Drayton. 
Calls down: riveret from her ſpring, 
Their queen upon her way to bring. Drayton. 


IVER=GOD. 2. /. Tutelary deity of a 
| river. 
His wig hung as ſtrait as the hair of a u,. gd 
- nifing from the water. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
RIVEK-HORSE. 2. J. Hippopotamus. 

54D CO 
As plants ambiguous between ſea and land, 
Ihe river-horſe and ſcaly crocodile. Milton. 
RI“VET. z. /. [river, French, to break 
the point of .a thing; to drive.] A 
faſtening pin clenched at both ends. 
The armourers accomplithing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 


Cive dreadful note of preparation. Shakeſpeare. 
Thy armour | 

I'll fruſh, and unlock the rivers all, 

But I'll be maſter of it. Shabeſpeare. 


Though Valeria's fair, and though ſhe loves me 
too, 5 
Gainſt her my ſoul is arm'd on every part; 
Yet there are ſecret rivets to my heart, 

Where Berenice's charms have found the way, 
Subtile as lighhtnings. D-yden's Tyramick Lowe, 
The verſe in faſhion is, when numbers flow 

So ſmooth and equal, that no fight can find 
The rivet, vihere the polith'd piece was join d. 
| | Dryden. 
The rivers of thoſe wings inclos'd 
Fit not each other, Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
This inftrument ſould move eaſy upon the riet. 
; : Sharps 
To River. v. a. | from the noun.] . 
1. To faſten with rivets. 
This man, 
If all our fire were out, would fetch down new. 
Gat of the hand of Jove ; and river him ; 
To Caucaſus, ſhould he but frown. Ben Jonſon. 


an SY 
You were to blame to part wth _ 


2. To faſten ſtrongly; to be made im- 


; 


A thing ſtuck on with owths upon your finger, 


And riverted with faith unto your fleſñ. Sbakeſp+ 


5 


Spenſer. 


R OA 


Why ſhould I write this down, that's riverted, 


Screw'd to my mem'ry? Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines 
What one party thought to river to a ſettledneſs 
by the influence of the Scots, that the other rejects. 
3 1 King Charles. 
Till fortune's fruitleſs ſpite had made it known, 
Her blows not ſhook but vivetted his throne. 
Dryden. 
Thus hath God not only rivetted the notion of 
himſelf into our natures, but likewiſe made the 
belief of his being, neceſſary to the peace of our 
minds and happineſs of ſociety. Tillotſon. 
If the eye ſces thoſe things riverred which are 
looſe, where will you begin to rectify the miſtake ? 
: Locke. 
Where we uſe words of a looſe and wander. 
ing ſignification, hence follows miſtake and error, 
which thoſe maxims, brought as proofs to eſta- 
bliſh propoſitions, wherein the terms ſtand for 
undetermined ideas, do by their authority confirm 
and rivet. 
Rivet and nail me where I ſtand, ye pow'rs ! 
Congreve. 


They provoke him to the rage 


Rivet the panting ſavage to the ground. Addiſon. 
A ſimilitude of nature and manners, in ſuch a 
degree as we are capable of, muſt tie the holy knot, 
and 77wvet the friendſhip between us. Atterbury. 
3. To drive or clench a rivet, 
In rivesting, the pin you rivet in ſhould ſtand up- 
right to the plate you rivet it upon ; for if it do not 
ſtand upright, you will be forced to ſet it upright, 
after it is riveited. Moxone 


Ri'vuLerT. =. J. [rivalus, Lat.] A ſmall 

river; a brook; a ſtreamlet. | 
By fountain or by ſhady rivuler, 

He ſought them. Nilton. 

The veins, where innumerable little rivulets haye 

their confluence into the common channel of the 


blood. . Bentley. 

I ſaw the rivulet of Salforata, formerly calleft 
Albula, and ſmelt the ſtench that ariſes from its 
water, which Martial mentions. Addiſon on Italy. 


Rixpo'LLaR. 2. J. A German coin, 


ſterling. Die. 
RoacH. z. J. [from rutilus, Latin, red- 


A roach is a fiſh of no great reputation for his 


than any other part of him: he is accounted the 
water ſheep, for his ſimplicity and fooliſhneſs ; and 
it is noted, that rcaches recover ſtrength, and grow 


in a fortnight after ſpawning. Walter's Angler. 
If a gudgeon meet a roach, | 

He dare not venture to approach 

Yet {ill he leaps at flies. Soft. 


Roan. 2. /. rade, French; route, French; 
route is via trita.] | 
1. Large way ; path. 

Would you not think him a madman, who, 
whiitt he might eaßly ride on the beaten rad 
way, thould trouble himſelf with breaking up of 
gap3 ? 85 Sucklinge 

To God's eternal Houſe direct the way, g 
A broad and ample vnd. | Milten. 

The liberal man dwells always in the road. Fell. 

To be indifferent whether we embrace falſehood- 
or trutk, ie che great road to error. Leickes 

Could tupid atoms, with impetuous ſpeed, 

Ey diff rent roads and adverſe ways proceed, 

I hat. Here they might encounter, liere unite, 

„ ens N F Rlackmoye, 

Theteſis but one road by which to climb up. 
| I ul i 1 tot 55 Adadiſon. 
2, [ Nade, French. ] 
may anchor?» 
; I ſhould be ſtill 
Peering in maps ſor ports and rnad; 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, 


About 


Locke 7 


Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping from your horſe, 


worth about four ſhillings and ſix-pence 


haired. ] - 


dainty taſte: his ſpawn is accounted much better 


Ground where ſhips 


Svakeſtearc. 5 
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: 5 Up aZalh. 7 Se p has res Coriolangs. 
nm Was deſire ns of che ſpoil,“ for lie Was, by 


tit Fenner tal int chrit country; fambus and 
she 6 2010 Enge „hr g b 1on „Ae; 
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a orchraheri4gd%s; hi fire and ſword. - 


Ls 


4 Jouingy, _ The word frems, 1 ws, 


ſenſe at yeaſt, to, be derive om rode, 
the pteterite of ride: as 
ride; at eaſy ride: © 2 
With caly ,v, he came: to Leiceſter,» ; - 1 * 
Aud lodgzin;the abbeyꝗ. Halt ſpeare's Ilemy VIII. 
1 He liom the Eait ,bis. flaming rend begins, ; 
5 A = 44 ohh * * os 5 Ailton. 
; 5. The act, or ſtate of travelling. 
Some taken from their hops and farms, other: 
from chelr ſports 
law, thote at gaming tables, ſome on the vad, others 
nat their own fire-ſides. Laab. 
Jo ROAM. v. 2. [romigare, Italian. See 
Ron. ] To wander without any cer- 
tain purpoſe; to ramble; to rove; to 
play the vagrant. It is imagined to 
come from the pretences of vagrants, 
ho always ſaid they were going to 
* Rome. | 
Five ſummers have I ſpent in fartheſt Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Aſia. 
EF | Shakeſpeare. 
. ;Daphne reaming through a thorny wood. 
| | | Shakeſpeare. 


* 


The lonely fox r:ams far abroad, 
On ſecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud. 
What were unenlighten'd man, 
A ſavage roaming through the woods and wilds 
In queſt of prey. ; Thomſon's Summer. 
To Roan. v. a. To range; to wander 
even, 5-3: 
Now fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, 
And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to 
i roam. i 2 Milton. 
. Roa'mes. 2. . [from roam.] A rover; 
d rambler; a wanderer; a vagrant, 
Roan, adj. [rouen, French. ] 

Roan horſe is a horſe of a bay, ſorrel, or black 
colour, with grey or white ſpots interſperſed very 
thick. Farrier's Dictioras y. 

To Roa R. v. 4. [ hanan, Saxon.) | 
1. Tocry as a lion or other wild beaſt. 
+ * Rearing bulls he would him make to tame. 


Spenſer, 
* Warwick and Montague, | 
That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion, 
And made the foreſt tremble when they rcar d. 
' Shakeſpeare. 
The young lions reared upon him, and yelled. 
Feremiab, ii. 15. 


The death of Daphnis woods and hills = 


Prior. 


They caſt the ſound to Libya's deſart ſhore; 
The Libyan lions hear, and hearing rear. 
TO OE | Dryden. 
2. To cry in diſtreſs. 
At his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and roar'd away your victory, 

That pages bluſh'd at him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Sole on the barren ſands the ſuff ring chief 
Roar d out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief. 

Dryden, 
3. To ſound as the wind or ſea. 
South, Eaft, and Weſt, with mix'd confuſion 
rear, 
And row the foaming billows to the ſhore. Dryden. 
Loud as the wolves on Orcas ſtormy ſteep, 
Howl to the roaring of the northern deep. 


P opc. 


79 


we lay, ahr. 


and pleaſures, theſe at ſuits of | 


R. O. A | 
; Tue brad} thyoati of; war had ceas'd to roar, 


N 99218171 1 TOES \ Pry 
Conſider what fatignes I've known, 


Roar. z. J. [from the verb.] 


— 
* 


4, I 


. 714 


Ho oft I croſs'd where carts and codches roar'd. 
e nen 13 en He! 3 Gay. 


1. The cry of the lion or other beaſt. 


*The wonted roar is up, 


24 An outcry of diſtreſs. 
3+ A clamour of merriment, 
Wherg be: your gibes now. ? 


to-ſet the table in a rear? 


The roar 
Of loud Euroclydon. 
5. Any loud noiſe. 


Oft on a plat of riſing ground, 
Jhear the far-of curfew ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhoar, 
Swinging ſlow with ſullen roar, 

When cannons did diffuſe, 
Preventing poſts, 


The waters, 


brutal man. 
The Engliſh roarers put down all. 


Dewy. 
On Lebanon his foot he ſet, 


To RoasT. v. a. [roftir, rotir, 
ed; from raftrum, Latin, 


broil on a gridiron.] 
1. To dreſs meat, 
before the fire. 


your office. 
2. To impart dry heat to fleſh. 
Here element; have loſt their uſes, _ 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces; 
Fire will not roaſi, nor water boil, 


7 


to be diſcerned.  Bacon's Nat 
4. To heat any thing violently, 
| Reaſted in wrath and fire, 
He thus o'erfized with coagulate fore, 
Old Priam ſeeks. 
Roas r. for roaſted. 


touch a ſirloin. . 
Reaft beef and ale make Britons fight. 


The reaſ? meat, 
To rule the Roas r. To govern 
nage ; to preſide. 
to direct the populace. 

Where champions ruletb the reaft, 
Their dailie diſoreer js moſt. Tuſer"s 


Alma ſlap-daſh, is all again 
In ev'ry ſinew, nerve, and vein; 
Runs here and there, like Hamlet's 
While every where ſhe rules the roa. 


4. To make a loud noiſe. 


raten, Germ. qehorroð, Saxo 


3. To dreſs at the fire without wat | 
In eggs boiled and rea/ted, there is ſcaxce difference | 


The new made duke, that rules the roaſt 
| Shakeſpeare. 


15 And biſs continual through the tedious night. 


I zomſon. 


Imbowel'd with outrageous noife the alr. 


4 


liſtning to the trumpet's roar, 
Obey the ſummons, and forſake the hore. Dryden. 


Roa'rer, 1. { [from roar. ] A noiſy 


v.? your gambols ? your 
ſonzs ? your flaſhes of merriment, that were wont 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


. The ſound of the wind or ſea. 


Philips. 


Deep thryate$ engines belch'd, whoſe roar 


Milton. 


Milton. 


the terror, and the news z 
Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar. 


Waller. 


Heel, 


Roa xx. adj. [better rory; rores, Latin. ] 


And ſhook his wings with r:ary May dews wet. 


French; 


of Piety. / 
t9 tbe Cook, 


n, roaſt- 
a grate; to 
roaſt, being, in its Original ſenſe, to 
by turning it round 
He reaſteth not that which he took in hunting. 
| Roaſting and boiling are below the 9 
Swift's Directions 


* 


er. 


Shakeſpeare. 


And if Dan Congreve judges right, 


It warns the cock-maid, not to burn 
which it cannot turn. 


Hu 


bl 


He loſt his reh beef ſtomach, not being able to 


Addiſin. 


Prior. 


Sift. 


to ma- 


It was perhaps ori- 
ginally roiſt, which ſignified a tumult, 


Nandry. 


; Prior. 


1e f | Ros.. u. 4 UI. "lier Arabic. 


| 1. To deprive of any thing by "OR 


| only fall to my portion. 


ROB 


loſt 


ſated Juices, > 6 ? vc 
The infuſion, - being evaporated to 1 
conſiſtence, paſſeth into a jellx, reb, exteaq mY 
contain all the virtues of the infuſion 0 
7 R ; 8 
8 ? be es: Arbuthny On A; 
To ROB. wv. a. [robber, old F ins, 
ef a trench; Ih. 
bare, Italian.) ; 
force, or by ſecret theft; .. 255 
To be robbea, According to th. present 
uſe of the word, is to be injured þ, 
theft ſecret or violent ; to rob, 1s 10 tals 
away by unlawful violence; a; | 
feeal, is to take away Privately, 
Ist rt enough to break into my garden. 
And, like a thief, to come to r4 ms g, 

But thou wilt brave me With theſe ſawcy aw 
. 
Our ſins being ripe, there was n prerent g » 
God's juſtice from reaping that glory in our ci. 
mities, which we robbed him of in our Drofoerty, 
| King 0 arin, 
I have not here deſigned to rb him of ©; 
part of that commendation, which he has fy 15 
acquired from the whole author, whoſe Fragen; 


The water nymphs lament their em! Bug, 
Bœotia, hd of ſilver Dirce, mourns, 25 
2. To ſet free; to deprive of ſomething 
bad. Ironical. 
Our houſe is hell, and thou, a merry devi, 
Didſt rob it of ſome taſte of tediouſneſs. decks, 


3. To take away unlawfully. | 
Better be diſdain'd of all, than faſhion x tanie 
to rob love from any. Shatejpear, 
Procure, that the nouriſhment may not ge k 
robbed and drawn away. Bacon Natur, Hiftry, R 
Nor will I take from any man his due, 1. 
But thus aſſuming all, he robs from you. Did. 
Oh double ſacrilege on things divine, | 
To rob the relick, and deface the ſhrine ! Dr;'s, 
Ro'BBeR. 1. . [from rob ] One tha 2, 
plunders by force, or ſteals by feen 
means; a plunderer; a thief. 6 
©. Theſe: hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my 
1 287 R | 
Will quicken and actuſe thee ; I'm your hot; f 
With -vbbers hands, my hoſpitable farour 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. Staleſter 0 


Had ſt thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men 
At Aſcalon; ; 
Then, like a robber, ftrip'd'ſt them of their robes, 

os - SHERI 7:fgtc 2 5 Milton's Alaaf 
: The robber ruſt run, ride, and uſe 2! 5 
_ deſperate ways of eſcape; and probably, after « 
his fin betrays him to the gaol, and from thence a. 
©  vanges him to the gibbet. Kut. 

Hold Prometheus did aſpire, 

And ftole from heav'n the ſeeds of fire; 
A train of ills, a ghaſtly crew, 
The robbers blazing track purſue. Dryden: Hr: 
Publick rebbers are more criminal than pet; ar 
common thieves. — Darts", 
Ro'BnerRY. 2. /. [roberie, old French: 
from rob.] Theft perpetrated by fort 
or with privacy, 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 4 
When judges ſteal themſeſves. Shakers 
A ſtorm or robbery 

Shook down my mellow hangings. 1 
Some more effectual way might be found, 's 
ſuppreſſing common thefts and rub/eries. 1 5 
Rope. 2. . [rebbe, French; 799%, 
Italian; rauba, low Latin.] A gos 
of ſtate; a dteſs of dignity: : 
Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices Go * ] 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. — Shake fe 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all fairies, 


Shoiehpuar , 


Finely attir'd in a role of white, ts 


Hd 
pet. v 
Jags 
'rench; 
7 force 


jo, 
alf 
0! per P 
ound, ts 
4515 4 
rabba, 
A go 


0 apres; 
bak p. 
5, ; 

Lake feet 
4 111 


ROC 
The laſt good king, whom willing Rome obey'd, 
' Was the poor offspring of a captive _ ; 
Yet he thoſe robes of . 3 SY 
Which Romulus, our facre , 3 
9 RoBE. v. 2 from EW To 
ou ; to 1nVEnt, : 
9 Aker will not be touched with 
a religious emulation, to ſee an order of e, do 
ſuch ſervice for enlarging the chriſtian _ 8 : 
and an order of St. George only to robe, and feaſt, 
and perform rites and obſervances ? ; Bacon. 
There in long robes the royal magi ſtand; 
The ſage Chaldæans rob d in white appear d, 
And Brachmans. Pope's Temple of Fame. 
Robed in looſe array ſhe came to bathe. Ti bomſon. 
ROBERT. 1. . [ gerantum ruperis, Latin. ] 


An herb; ſtork- bill. Ainſworth. 


„SMAN. 7 #. J. In the old ſta- 
weer c tutes, a ſort of bold 
and ſtout robbers or night thieves, 
{aid to be ſo called from Robinhood, a 


famous robber. 


| n. J. [rubecula, 


Ro gix. a 

Rop1X-RED-BREAST. 1 Lat.] A bird 
ſo named from his red breaſt; a rud- 
dock | 


Up a grove did ſpring, green as in May, 
When April had been moiſt ; upon whoſe buſhes 
The pretty robins, nightingales, and thruſhes 
Wubled their notes. Suckling. 
The reb;:-red-breaft, till of late had reſt, 
And children ſacred held a martin's neſt, Pape. 
Ro20'REOUS. adj. [robur, Latin. ] Made 
of oak. D:#. 


KOBU'ST. adj. [robuſius, Lat. 
ROBU'STIOUS. robuſte, French.] 
1. Strong; ſinewy; vigorous; forceful. 
Theſe redundant locks, | 
R:5ticus to no purpoſe, cluſtring down, 
Vain monument of ſtrength. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2. Boiſterous ; violent; unwieldy. 
The men ſympathize with the maſtiffs, in ro- 
b:firus and rough coming on. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
It offends me to hear a robuſticus periwig-pated 
ſcllow tear a paſſion te tatters, to very rags, to 
(plit the ears of the groundlings. Shakefſ eare. 
While ] was managing this young robuſtious 
fellow, that old (ſpark, who was nothing but ſkin 


and bone, ſlipt through my fingers. Dryden. 
Romp-loving mits 
!; haul'd about in gallantry robuſt. Themſen. 


3. Requiring ſtrength. 

The tenderneſs of a ſprain remains a good while 
after, and leaves a laſting caution in the man, not 
ts put the part quickly again to any rabgſt employ- 
ment. Locke. 

4. Robuſtious is now only uſed in low lan- 
guage, and in a ſenſe of contempt. 

Ronu"sTxess, . . [| from robup.] 
Strength; vigour. 

Peet may confer a robuſtneſi on my ſon's limbs, but 
il hebetate his intellectuals. Arbuthnot and Pepe. 

RocauO LE. . J. See Gak Lick. 

Rocamoole is a ſort of wild garlick, otherwiſe 
Called Spaniſh garlick ; the ſced is about the bigneſs 
ot ordinary peaſe. Nori i nicr. 

Garlick, rocambgle, and onions abound with a 
pungent volatile ſalt. Arbutbnot on Ali ments. 
OCHE-ALUM. #. J. [roche, French, a 
rock.] A purer kind of alum, | 

 Reche-alum is allo good, Mor timer's Huftrardry. 
Ro CHET. 2. J. ¶ rochet, French; rochetum, 
trom roccus, low Latin, a coat. 
1. A ſurplice; the white upper garment 
of the prieſt officiating. 
What zealous phrenzy did the ſenate ſeize, 
That tue the rotchet to ſuch rags as theſe ? 


Cleawolands | 
Vot. II. 


ROC 


2. [ Rubellio, Latin.] A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
ROCK. 2. J. [roc, roche, French; rocca, 
Italian. ] 


1. A vaſt maſs of ſtone, fixed in the | 


earth, 
The ſplitting recks cow'r'd in the ſinking ſands, 
And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides. 


Shak Hare. 


There be rock herbs; but thoſe are where there 
is ſome mould. Bacon's Natural Hg ye 
Dittilling ſome of the tincted liquor, that 
came over was as limpid and colourleſs as rock wa- 
ter, and the liquor remaining in the veſſe! deeply 
ceruleous. | Boyle. 
Theſe leſſer rocks, or great bulky ones, are 
they not manifeſt fragments ? Burnet. 
Of amber a nodule, inveſted with a coat, called 
rock amber. : Moodevurd on Foſſils. 
Pigeons or doves are of ſeveral ſorts; as wood 
pigeons and rock pigeons, Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Ye darkſome pines, that o'er yon rocks reclin'd, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. 
Pope. 
A ſcriptural 


2. Protection; defence. 
ſenſe. 


Though the reeds of Egypt break under the 


hand of him that leans on them, yet the rock of 
Iſrael will be an everlaſting ſtay. King Charles. 
3. [ Rock, Daniſh ; rocca, Italian; rucca, 
Spaniſh 3 Spinroch, Dutch.] A diſtaff 
held in the hand, from which the 
wool was ſpun by twirling a ball be- 


low. 
A learned and a manly ſoul 
I purpos'd her; that ſhould with even powers, 
The rock, the ſpindle, and the ſhcers, controul 
Of deſtiny, and ſpin her own free hours. 
| Ben Jonſon. 
On the rock a ſcanty meaſure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel apace. 
Flow from the rock my flax, and ſwiftly flow, 
Perſue thy thread, the ſpindle runs below. Parnel. 


To Rock. v. a. [rocquer, French. ] 


1. To ſhake; to move backwards and 


forwards. 

If, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the 
ſmoke were more ſwiftly ſhaken, it would, like 
water, vibrate to and fro. Boyle. 

The wind was laid; the whiſp'ring ſound 
Was dumb; a riſing earthquake reck'd the ground. 

Dryden. 

A living tortoiſe, being turned upon its back, 
could help itſeif only by its neck and head, by 
puſhing againſt the ground to rock itſelf as in 
a cradle, to find out the fide towards which the 
inequality of the ground might more eaſily permit 
to roll its ſhell. f Ray on the Creation. 

2. To move the cradle, in order to pro- 
cure ſleep. | 
Come, take hand with me, 
And reck the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be. 
: Shakefpearce + 
_ Leaning her head upon my breaſt, 
My panting heart roch'd her aſleep. Suckbing. 
My bloody reſolutions, | 
Like ſiek and froward children, | 
Were r:ct'd aſleep by reaſon. Derham. 

While his ſecret foul on Flanders prey:, 

He rie the cradle of the babe of Spain. Dryden. 

High in his hall, r:c&'d in a chair of fate, 

The king with his tempeſtuous council fate. Dryden. 
3. To lull; to quiet. 
Slecp rock thy brain, 
And never come miſchance between us tain ! 
ShakrIpreres 
To Rock. v. 2. To be violently agitated ; 
to reel to and fro. 
The recking town 
Supplants their footſteps; to and fro they reel 
Aitoniſhed. 0 Phil:ps. 
I like this r:c&ing of the battlements. 7g. 


Dryden. | 


Rock- bog. 2. /. A ſpecies of deer. 


ROD 


The recl- doe breeds chiefly upon the Alps: 2 
creature of admirable ſwiftneſs; and may probably 
be that mentioned in the book of Job : her horns 
grow ſometimes ſo far backward, as to reach over 
her buttocks. Grew's Muſeum. 

Rock-rusy. 2. J. A name given im- 
properly by lapidaries and jewellers to 
the garnet, when it is of a very ſtrong, 
but not deep red, and has a fair caſt of 


the blue. | Hill on Foils. 
Rock- ruby is of a deep red, and the hardeſt of all 
the kinds, Weedrard on Fiſſils. 


Rockx-sALT. . J. Mineral ſalt. 
Two pieces of tranſparent reck-ſalt ; one white, 
the other red. Wwtward . Foſſ ls. 
Ro'cxeR. n. . [from rock.] One who 
rocks the cradle. 
His feltow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a rocker ſlept. Dryden. 
Rock ET. . J. [reccherto, Italian.) An 
artificial firework, beirg a cylindrical 
caſe of paper filled with nitre, char- 
coal, and ſulphur, and which mounts 
in the air to a conſiderable height, 
and there burſts. 
Every rocket ended in a conſtellation, ſtrowing 
the air with a ſhower of ſilver ſpangles. Addiſen, 
— blaze, your vagrant works thall 
riie 
In rockets, till they reach the wond'ring ſkies. 


Garth. 


Rock ET. . J. [eruca.] A plant. The 
whole plant hath a peculiar fetid ſmell. 
Miller. 
Roc let is one of the ſallet furniture. Mortimer. 
Rock LESS. adj, {from rock.) Being 
without rocks. 
A cryſtal brook | 
Is weedleſs all above, and rechleſt all below. 
Dryden. 
Ro'ckxrosE. 2. . [rock and roſe.] A 
plant. 
Ro ckwoxx. . . [| rock and work.} 
Stones fixed in mortar, in i mitation of 


the aſperities of rocks. A natural wall 
of rock. 

The garden is fenced on the lower end, by 2 
natural mound of rockwwork. 222 


Rock. adj. [from roc. ] 
1. Full of rocks. | 
Val de Compare preſenteth her rocky mountains, 


Sandy: 
Make the bold prince 
Through the cold North and rocky regions run. 
Walter. 
The vallies he reſtrains 
With ro:iy mountains. Dryden. 


Nature lodges her treaſures in rocky ground. 
_—_ 
2. Relembling a rock. 
Such deſtruction to withitand, he oppos'd the 
rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample ſhield. 
3. Hard; ſtony ; obdurate. 
I, lik? a poor bark, of ſails and tackling reft, 
Ruth all to pieces on thy rocky boſom. Shakejp. 
Rob. ». J. [ rode, Dutch. ] 


1. A long twig. | 
Some chute 4 hazel rad of the ſame year's ſhoot, 
and tit. fliey bind on to another firaight ſtick of 
any wood, and walking ſoftly over thoie places, 
were they ſuſpect the bowels of the earth to be 
enriched with metals, the wand will, by bowing 
c. ard, it, diicover it. Bayl. 
2. A kind of ſcepter. 5 
Sh' had all the royal makings of a queen; 
As haly oil, Edward Confeſſor's crown, 
These / and bird of peace. Slak{brerc's Henry VIII. 
Tie paſt'ral reed of Hermes, or lus opiate rd. 
: A1 lic Ne 
O gert 


Milton. 
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R OE 


O © gentle ſleep, I ery'd, . 

Why 3s thy gift to me alone deny'd ? 

Mildeſt of beings, friend to ev'ry clime, 

Where lies my error, what has been my crime ? 

Beaſts, birds and cattle feel thy balmy red; 

The drowſy mountains wave, and ſeem to nod : 

The torrents ceaſe to chide, the ſeas to roar, 

And the huſh'd waves recline upon the ſhore. 

| | 44 Harte. 
Any ching long and ſlender. 

. © | * Norton 
Increaſe his tackle, and his red retie. 

Haſte, ye Cyclops, with your forked reds, 
This rebel love braves all the gods, 
And-every hour by love is made, 
Some Maven - defying Encelade. 

4. An inſtrument for 2 

Decempeda was a meaſuring rod for taking the 
dimenſions of bufdings, and ſignified the ſame thing 
as pertica, taken as a meaſure of length. Arbuthnot. 

5. An inſtroment of correction, made of 
twigs tied together. 

If he be but once ſo taken idly roguing, he may 
puniſh him with ſtocks; but if he be found again 
ſo loitering, he may ſcourge him with whips or 
rods. Spenſer on Ireland. 

I am whipt and ſcourg'd with rode, 

Nettled, and ſtung with piſmires, when I hear 
Of Bolingbroke. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

In this condition the rod of God hath a voice to 
be heard, and he, whoſe office it is, ought now to 
expound to the ſick man the particular meaning 
of the voice. | Hammond. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy 
chaſtiſements ; that thy rd, as well as thy ſtaff, 
may comfort us. King Charles. 
They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart, 
And under rods of rough centurions ſmart. Dryden. 

As ſoon as that ſentence is executed, theſe rods, 
theſe inftruments of divine diſpleaſure, are thrown 
into the fire. Atterbury. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a d; 

An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. Pope. 
Ro p E. pret of ride. 
e in paternal glory rede. Milton. 


RopomonTa'DE. 2. /. [from a boaſtful 
boiſterous hero of Ariofto, called Rodo- 
monte; rodomontade, French, ] An 
empty noiſy bluſter or boaſt ; a rant. 
He only ſerves to be ſport for his company ; 
for in theſe gameſome days men will give him 
| hints, which may put him upon his rodemontades. 
Government of the Tongue. 
The libertines of painting have no other model 
but a rodomontede genius, and very irregular, which 
violently hurries them away. Dryden's Dufrejnsy. 
He talks extravagantly in his paſſion, but if 1 
would quote a hundred paſſages in Ben ſonſon's 
Cethegus, I could ſhew that the red:morrades of 
Almanzor are neither ſo irrational nor impoſſibie, 
for Cethegus threatens to deſtroy nature. Dryden. 


To RonomonTa'pe. v. 2. | from the 
noun.] To brag thraſonically; to 
boaſt like Rodomonte. | 

Ros. ». . Ina, pa-veen, Saxon.] 

1. A ſpecies of deer, yet found in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

He would him make 


The rce bucks in their flight to overtake. Cper:ſer, 
Thy greyhounds are flecter than the ve. | 


Gay 


| Granville. 


| | Shakeſpeare. 

They were as ſwift as the roes upon the moun- 

tains. 1 Chren, 

Procure me a 'Troglodyte footman, who can 

catch a roe at his full ſpeed. Arbuthnot and Pepe. 

2. The female of the hart. 

Run like a roe or hart upon 

The lofty hills of Bitheron. Sandys. 


Roe. 2. J. [properly roar or rone ; rann, 
285 rogen, German.] The eggs of 


R © G 


Here comes Romeo | j | 
Without his rae, like a dried herring. Shakeſpeare 
RoGaA'T10N. 2. J. [rogation, French; from 
rogo, Lat.] Litany ; ſupplication. 
He perfecteth the regations or litanies before in 


uſe, and addeth unto them that which the preſent 
neceſſity required. | Hooker. 


Supplications, with this ſolemnity for appeaſing 
of God's wrath, were of the Greek church termed 
litanies, and rogations of the Latin. Taylor. 

RoGa"TiON-WEEK. 2. . The week im- 
mediately preceding Whitſunday ; thus 
called from three faſts obſerved therein, 
the Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, 
called rogation days, becauſe of the 
extraordinary prayers and proceſſions 
then made for the fruits of the earth, 
or as a preparation for the devotion of 
holy Thurſday. Di. 


ROGUE. . J. [Of uncertain etymo- 
logy. _ 
1. A wandering beggar ; 
vagabond. 
For fear leſt. we, like rogues, ſhould be reputed, 
And for ear- marked beaſts abroad be bruited. 
| Spenſcr. 
The ſheriff and the marſhal may do the more 
good, and more terrify the idle rogue. Spenſer. 
The ſcum of people and wicked condemned 
men ſpoiled the plantation; for they will ever live 


a vagrant; a 


like rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy and |' 


do miſchief. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The troops are all ſcattered, and the com- 
manders very poor rogues. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A knave; a diſhoneſt fellow; a villain; 
a thief, 
Thou kill me like a regue and a villain. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A rogue upon the highway may have as ſtrong 
an arm, and take off a man's head as cleverly as 
the 2xecutioner ; but then there is a vaſt diſparity, 
when one action is murther, and the other juſtice, 
South. 
If he call rogue and raſcal from the garret, 
He means you no more miſchief than a parrot. 
a ; Dryden. 
The r2gue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe, 
And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. 
Pope. 
3. A name of ſlight tenderneſs and en- 
dearment. 
I never knew a voman love man ſo. 
Alas, poor vgn, I think indeed ſhe loves. 
| Shakeſpearce 
4. A wag. 
Oh, what a rogue and pleaſant flave am I! 
Shakeſpeare. 
To RoGue. v. x. [from the noun | 
1. To wander; to play the vagabond. 
If he be but once fo taken idly roguing, he may 
punith him with the ſtocks. Sbenſer on Ireland. 
He rogued away at laſt, and was loſt, Carew. 


2. To play knaviſh tricks. 


Ro'Guery. 2. J. [from rogue. ] 
1. The life of a vagabond. 
To live in one land is captivity, 
To run all countries 2 wild regucry. 
2, Knaviſh tricks. | 
They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their 
wonted lewd lite in thievery and roguery. Spenſer. 
Vou rogue, here's lime in this tack too; there's 
nothing but roguery to be found in vilianous man. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| Like the devil did tempt and ſway em 
To regucries, and then betray em. 
The kid ſmelt out the roguery. 
is no ſcandal grown, 
For debt and roguyery to quit the town. 


Donne. 


Hudibras. 
L'Eſtrange. 


Dryden. 


3. Waggery; arch tricks. 
Ro'GuEsH1P. . J. [from rog 


Ro'cvisH. adj. [from rogue. 


ROL 


The reguery of alchymy, 5 
And we, the bubbled fools, Ne 
Spend ail our preſent ſock in hopes of golden nie 
Swift. 

gt ve. 
qualities or perſonage of a wy The 


Say, in what naſty cellar under ground, 


Or what. church : 
W porch, your regughp red 


1. Vagrant; vagabond. 


2. Knaviſh; fraudulent. 


Though the perſons, by whom it is 
better note than the former rogui 
fault is no leſs worthy of a marſhal. 


uſed, be of 
fort ; vet the 

Spenſer, 
He gets a thouſand thumps and kicks, 


Yet cannot leave his roguifþ tricks, rw 


3. Waggiſh ; wanton; ſlightly miſch{e. 


vous. | 

The moſt bewitching leer with her eyes, the 
moſt roguiſh caſt ; her cheeks are dimpled weg 
ſhe ſmiles, and her ſmiles would tempt an ber. 
mit. Dryden's Spanſp Fiz. 

I am pleaſed to fee my tenants paſs away a wile 
evening in playing their innocent tricks; our frie4 
Wimble is as merry as any of them, and ſheus 3 
thouſand roguiſh tricks on theſe occaſions. Addl, 

Timothy uſed to be playing roguiſh tricks; 
when his miſtreſs's back was turned, he woull 
loll out his tongue. ; Arbutkny, 


Ro'6VviSHLY. adv. [from reguiſb.] Like 


a rogue ; knaviſhly ; wantonly. 


Ro'GuvisHNEss. . . [from roguiſh.] The 


qualities of a rogue. 


RO GUY. adj. [from rogue.] Knaviſh; 


To RoisrT. 


wanton. A bad word. 

A ſhepherd's boy had gotten a regiy trick of cry. 
ing, A wolf, and fooling the country with faſe 
alarms. | L' Eftrarg. 

[Of this word the 


. u. 
To — moſt probable etymo- 


logy is from riſer, Iſlandick, a vio- 
lent man.] 1o behave turbulent); 
to act at diſcretion ; to be at free qua- 
ter ; to bluſter. 
J have a roiſting challenge ſent amongſt 
The dull and factious nobles of the Grecks, 
Will ſtrike amazement to their drowly ſpirits. 
Shakeſpeare 
Among a crew of roiſt' ring fellows, 
He'd fit whole ev'nings at the alehouſe. Sreif, 


Rois TER, or Roiſterer. n. J. [from the 


verb.] A turbulent, brutal, lawleis, 
biuſtering fellow. 


To ROLL. v. a. [rouler, French; rullen, 


1 


Dutch; from rotula, of roto, Latin.“ 


. To move any thing by volutation, 0! 


ſucceſſive application of the different 
parts of the ſurface, to the ground. 


Who ſhall roll us away the ſtone from the Cor 
of the ſepulchre? Mark, Ii. 5 


2. To move any thing round vpon us 


— 


axis. 


. To move in a circle, 


To dreſs, and troll the tongue, and 7a“ the er, 


Mi {ie 


4. To produce a periodical revolution. 


3 
6 


8. 


Eeav'n ſhone and ro! d her motions. Mita. 


. To wrap round upon itſeif. 
. To enwrap; to involve in bandege. 


o . . 8 NN th. 
Py this rolling, parts are kept from jn 
gerier. I ; jl en 0 


7. To form by rolling into round mils. 


Grind red-lead, or any other colour with firone 
wort, and ſo roll them up into long rollo like fe- 
cils. .at tun 

F ayes. 

Jo pour in a ſiream or w 1 0 


. 
ATi! te 


ge. 
np th. 
* 5 * 
t..“ 
* 
ali“! 
ferorg 
Ke feh- 


T"(4 vun · 


A ſaal 


Tbe lang l, recording what we ſaid. 


ROL 


Eupl piece is ro!d 
11 Euphrates through the piece is 0, d, 
Br — 8 wave their wings in gold. 6 Pope. 


Gy ROLL. V. Pe 
o be move 
gfe of all parts of the ſurface to a 
. as a cylinder. | 
ns Fire — rend the ſcy, 

devouring where it rolls. 
Milton. 
like ſnow-balls, gather ſtill the farther 
Government of the Tongue. 


And wheel on the earth, 


Reports, 
they 7%!» 
I'm pl 

- more ; . . - 

With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 


| Jof earth and ſeas 
Has rounded this huge bal : , 
To give it the firſt puſh, and fee it roll . 


Along the vaſt abyſs» 
2, lo run on wheels. 

He next eſſays to walk, but downward preſs'd, 
On four feet imitates his brother beaſt; 


d by the ſucceſſive appli- 


eas'd with my own work, Jove was not 


By ſlow degrees he gathers from the ground b 


His legs, and to the ralling chair is bound. 
. To perform a periodical revolution. 


Dien. a 


Thus the year rolls within itſelf again. Dryden. 


When thirty rolling years have run their race. 


Dryden. 


Jo move with the ſurface variouſly di- 


ed. | | 
ns Thou, light, 
Reviſi't not theſe eyes, which rell in vain, 
To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn. 
Milton. 
A bar is chaf'd, his noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eye-balls roll with living fire. Dryden. 
Jo float in rough water. 
Twice ten tempeſtuous nights Ir d, refign'd 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. Pope. 
6. To move as waves or volumes of wa- 


ter, 
Wave rolling after wave in torrent rapture. 
Milton. 
Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but 
itſelf; and if the number and weight of it rell one 
way upon the greateſt changes that can happen, yet 
England will be ſafe. . Temple. 
Till the huge ſurge rell'd off, then backward 
ſwee 
The Ben, tides, and plunge into the deep. Pepe. 
Storms beat, and rolis the main; 
Oh beat thoſe ſtorms, and roll the ſeas in vain |! 
Pope. 
7. To fluctuate; to move tumultuouſly, 
Here tell me, if thou dar'ſt, my conſcious ſoul, 
What diffrent ſorrows did within thee roll. Prior. 
The thoughts, which roll within my raviſh'd 
breaſt, 
To me, no ſeer, th' inſpiring gods ſuggeſt. Pope. 
In ter ſad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul. 
6. To revolve on an axis. = 
He faſhion'd thoſe harmonious orbs, that ro// 


Pope. 


In reſt eſs gyres about the Arctick pole. Sandys. 
95. To be moved with violence. 
Down they fell 
2y thouſands, angel on archangel ro/l'd. Milton. 


Rout. n. J. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of rolling; the ſtate of being 
rolled. | 
2. The thing rolling, 
_ Liſtening ſenates hang upon thy tongue, 
evolving through the maze of eloquence 
Arc of periods, tweeter than her ſong. Tbemſon. 
3. [Reateau, French.) Maſs made round. 
Large re of fat about his ſhoulders clung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. 
Addiſon. 
To keep ants from trees, encompaſs the ſtem four 
frgers breadth with a circle or reli of wool newly 
pricxed, L ES Mortimer. 
4 Writing rolled upon itſelf; a volume. 
Buſy angels ſpread 
P, ier. 


— 


ö 


ROL 


| 5. A found body rolled along; a cylin- 


er. 

Where land is clotty, and a ſhower of rain 
comes that ſoaks through, uſe a roll to break the 
clots. == Mortimer. 


6. [ Rotulus, Latin.] Publick writing. 
| Cromwell is made maſter 
O' th' rolls, and the king's ſecretary. Shakeſp. 
Darius made a decree, and ſearch was made in 
the houſe of the rolls, where the treaſures were laid 
up · 5 Ezra, vi. 1. 
The rolls of parliament, the entry of the peti- 
tions, anſwers, and tranſactions in parliament are 
extant. Hale. 
7. A regiſter ; a catalogue. 
Beaſts only cannot diſcern beauty; and let them 
be in the roll of beaſts that do not honour it. 
- Sidney. 
Theſe ſigns have mark'd me extraordinary, 
And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, 
am not in the / of common men. Shakeſpeares 
The rel and liſt of that army doth remain. 
Dawvies. 
Of that ſhort ro// of friends writ in my heart, 
There's none, that ſometimes greet us not. Dorne. 
Tis a mathematical demonſtrat on, that theſe 
twenty-four letters admit of ſo many changes in 
their order, and make ſuch a long 0 of differently 
ranged alphabets, not two of which are alike ; that 
they could not all be exhauſted, though a million 
millions of writers ſhould each write above a thou- 
ſand alphabets a-day, for the ſpace of a million mil- 
lions of years. Bentley. 
8. Chronicle. 
Pleaſe thy pride, and ſearch the herald's ro/!, 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree. P 
| Dryden. 
His chamber all was hanged about with _ 
And old records, from ancient times deriv'd. 


Spenſer. 

The eye of time beholds no name 
So bleſt as thine, in all the rolls of fame. Pape. 
9. [| Role, French.] Part; office. Not in 


uſe. 
In human ſociety, every man has his roll and 
ſtation aſſigned him. 
ROLLER. x. J. [rouleau, French; from 
roll.] | 
1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as 
a heavy ſtone to level walks. 

When a man tumbles a roller down a hill, the 
man is the violent enforcer of the tirſt motion; 
but when it is once tumbling, the property of the 

thing itſelf continues it. Hammond. 

The long flender worms, that breed between the 
ſkin and fleſh in the iſle of Ormuz and in India, 
are generally twiſted out upon ſticks or rollers. 

| Ray on the Creation. 

They make the ſtring of the pole horizontal 
towards the lathe, conveying and guiding the ſtring 
from the pole to the work, by throwing it over 
a roller. 94, Maxon; Mech. Exer. 

Lady Charlotte, like a ſtroller, 

Sits mounted on the garden ruler. Sæeiſt's Miſcell. 
2. Bandage; fillet. 

Faſten not your roller by tying a knot, left you 
hurt your patient. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Bandage being chiefly to maintain the due fitua- 
tion of a drefling, ſurgeons always turn a rel{cr with 
that view. arp. 

Ro'LLiNGPIN. 2. J. [rolling and pin.] A 
round piece of wood tapering at each 
end, with which paſte is moulded. 

The pin ſhould be as thick as a e 

Iſeman. 


| Ro'LLING-PRESS. 2. J. A cylinder roll- 


ing upon another cylinder, by which en- 
gravers print their plates upon paper. 


place, it wins. 


ball into the pool. 


A corruption of roll 


L' Eſtrange. 


Ro'LLYPOOLY. 2. J. A ſort of game, in 
which, when a ball rolls into a certain 


4 


{ 


| 


RON 

Let us begin ſome diverſion z' what d'ye think 

of rou!ypouly or a country dance? Arbutbaot. 

Ro'mace. #. . [ramage, French.] * A 

tumult; a buſtle; an active and tu- 

multuous ſearch for any thing. It is 

2 written RUMMAGE,.. which 

ee. . A bs 

| This is the main motive | 

Of this poſt hafte, and ramage in the lan. 

| +. = GChakeſpeare. 

ROMA'NCE. ». /. [roman, French; ro- 

manxa, Italian.] A 

1. A military fable of the middle ages; 

1 tale of wild adventures in War and 
ove. 


What reſounds 

In fable or remance of Uther's ſon. Alilion. 
A brave romance who would exactly frame, X 
Firſt brings his knight from ſome immortal dame. 
W. aller. 

Some romances entertain the genius; and ſtrength- 
en it by the noble ideas which they give of things; 


but they corrupt the tiuth of hiſtory. Dryden 
2. A lie; a fiction. In common 


ſpeech. 
A ſtaple of romance and lies, 4 
Falſe tears and real perjuries, | 
Where ſighs and looks are bought and fold, 
And love is made but to be told. Prior. 
To RouAN CE. v. #. [from the noun,] 
To lie; to forge. 
This is ſtrange romancing. Pamela. 
Roma'nceR. #. / [from romance.] A 
lier ; a forger of tales. 
The alluſion of the daw extends to all impoſtors, 
vain pretenders, and romancers. L" Eftranges 
Shall we, cries one, permit | 
This lewd rcmancer, and his bantering wit? Tate, 
To Ro'MANI1ZE. v. 4. [from roman, Fr.] 
To latinize ; to fill with modes of the 
Roman ſpeech. 
He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving 
the words, he tranſlated, almoſt as much Latin as 
he found them. Dryden. 
Roua N TIE. adj. [from romance. ] 
1. Reſembling the tales of romances ; 
wild. | | 
Philoſophers have maintained opinions, more ab- 
ſurd than any of the moſt ſabulous poets or roman- 
tick writers. Keil. 
Zeal for the good of one's country a party of 
men have repreſented as chimerical and r:mantick. 
Addi CN. 
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2. Improbable ; falſe. 3 
3. Fanciful; full of wild ſcenery. 
The dun umbrage, o'er the falling ſtream, 
Romantic hangs. Themſou's Spring. 
RON H. adj. [from Rome.] Popith: 
Bulls or letters of election only ſerve in the Ro- 
miſb countries. Ayliffe's Parergons 
Rome. 2. J. 
1. A 1 awkward, boiſterous, untaught 
Ir, 
. was in the due mean between one of your 
affected courteſying pieces of formality, and your 
ron ps that have no regard to the common rules of 
civility. | | | Arbuthnet« 
2. Rough rude play. 
Romp loving miſs 
Is haul'd about in gallantry robuſt. Theomſ.ns 
To Rowe. v. x. To play rudely, noiſily, 
and boiſterouſly. | 
In the kitchen, as in your proper element, you can 
laugh, ſquall, and remp in full ſecurity. - Swift, 
Men pretume on the liberties taken in remping. 
| ; Clariſſa. 
Ro'nDEau. . // A kind of ancient 
poetry, commonly conſiſting of thirteen 
verſes ; of which eight have one rhyme 
and ſive another: it is divided into three 
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an image of a ſaint. . 


I. The cover of a houſe. 


* 


5 Should bake aſcended to the roof of head n, 


2 27 


RO O 


5 e and at the end of the'ſecond | 
and third, the beginning of 'the 79 ba 
13 repeated i in an n ſenſe, i 10 poſ- 
fible. Trevoux. 

\-Rowr. 2. Ser 0 animal ſlinted in the 
"growth : commonly pronounced ruzt. 

My ragged rents all ſhiver and ſhake, 
A5 done high towers in an earthquake ; | 
We wont 3 in the wind, wag their wriggle tails, 
Peark as a peacock, but nought it avails. Spenſer. 
| Ro" XDLE. #./. [from round. ] A round 
maſs. | 
Certain rordles given in arms, have their names 
according to their ſeveral colours. Peacham. 

RON ION. 2. J. [rognon, French, the loins. 
J know not certainly the meaning of 
this word. ] A fat bulky woman. 

Give me, quoth I : 
Aroint thee witch, the rump fed ronyen Cries» 


Shakeſpeare. 
Rood. x. . from rod. 
1. The fourth part of an acre in ſquare 


meaſure. 
I've eren wiſh'd that I had clear, 
For life, ſix hundred pounds 2 var, 
A terras-walk, and half a rod. 
Of land, ſet out to plant a wood. Sæo /. 
No ſtately larch- tree there expands a ſhade 
Sa er half a rod of Lariſſcan glade. Harte. 
A pole; a meaſure of ſixteen feet and 


a half in long meaſure, 
Satan, 
With head uplift *bove the wave, his other parts 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a reed, - Milton. 
For ſtone fences d in the North, thy dig the 
..tones-for eighteen-pence a reed, and make the walls 
for che ſame price, MT 5 twenty-one foot to 
the rad or polc. Mortimer. 
. [node, Saxon. ] The croſs ; ſometimes 


[ 


By the holy rood, 
1 do not like theſe ſeveral councils,  Shakeſpeares 


Roo DLOFT. 2. . [roodand/eft.] A gal- 
lery in the church on which reliques 
or images were ſet to view. 


ROOF. . . [ppox; Saxon. In the plu- 
ral Sidney has rooves : now obſolete, ] 


Her ſhoulders be like two white doves, 
Perching within ſquare royal ro t.. Sidney. 
Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſ.*d? 
rather I abjure all , and chuſe | 
age againſt the enmity o th? air. Shałcſp. 


* T. houſe in general. 
VII cell all ſtrietiy true, | 
If time, and foode, and wine enough accrue 
Within your roof to us; that freely we 
May fit and banquet. Chaf man. 
The vault; the inſide of the arch that 


covers a building. 

From the mat aanimity of the Jews, in cauſes 
of moſt +2 $223, Baa thoſe ſtrange and unwont- 
ad reſolutions have grown, which, for all circum- | 
Kances, no people under the roof of heaven did 
f ever match · a Heckers 
| | The duſt | 


Rais'd by your populous troops. Shakeſpeare. 
In thy fane, the duſty ſpoils among, 
High on the burniſh'd reef, my banner ſhall be 
hung. Dryden. 
4. The palate ; ; the upper Fart of the |. 
mouth. 
Swearing till my very roof was dry 
Wich oaths of love. Shakeſp. Merchant 75 Prnice. 
My very lips might freeze to my teeth, my tongue 
to the r-of of my mouth, ere 1 ſhould come by a fire | 
to thaw me. | Sbake/prare. | 


To Rook. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
rob; to cheat. 
They rc#'d upon us with deſign, $5 
To out- reform and undermine. Hudibras. 


ROOM. 


2. Space or place en 


a new earth. ie ba. Bentley. 

3. Way unobſtructed. 1 77 2 
Make 175 and * him and before our ice. | 
212207 © *Bbaleſfearey 


L - 


NO o 


Some fiſhes have rows of teeth in the mf of] 


- their mopths * as /pikes, ſalmont, and treuts. 
Bacen s Natural Hiſtag. 
To Roo. v. 4. from the noun.) h 
1. To cover with a roof. 
He enter'd foon the ſhade 
| High roft, and walks beneath, and alleys brown. 


Milton. 
Large n may be ſafely laid; 
Or houſes roof d, if friendly planets aid. Creech. 
I have not ſeen the remains of any Roman build- 
ings, that have not been 85 with vaults or arches. 
Addiſon. 
2. To incloſe a houſe. 
Here had we now our country's honour roof” d, 
Were the grac d perſon of our Banquo preſent. 
Sbale f Pe are. 
Roo v. adj. [ from 4, Having roofs. 
Sna 


Whether to rc eee they repair, 
Or ſun themſelves abroad in open air, 
In all abodes of peſtilential kind 
To ſheep. Dryden's Georgicks. 
1 1. J. [ppoc, Saxon. ] 
A A bird reſembling a crow : it feeds not 
on Carrion, but grain. 
Augurs, that underſtood relations, have, 
By magpies, and by choughs, and rocks, brought 


forth 
The ſecret” ſt man of blood. Shake pe ares Macketb. 
Huge flocks of riſing 04s forſalee their food, 


And crying ſeek the ſhelter of the wood. Dryden. 
The jay, the ren, the da? 


| Aid the full concert. Thomfon's Spring. 


2. [ Roceo, Italian.) A common man at | 


cheſs. 
So have I ſeen a king on cheſs, 
His r22ks and knights nithdrawn, 
His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs, 
Shifting about grow leſs and leſs, | 
Wich here and there a pawn. Dtyden's Sengs. 
3. A cheat; a trickiſh rapacious fellow. 
1 am, like an old r, who is ruined by gaming, 
forced to live on the good fortune of the puſhing 
young men. Wycherley. 


How any one's being. put into a mixed herd of 
unruly boys, and there learning to rock at ſpan- 
farthing, fits him for converſation, 1 do not ſee. 

h Locke on Education. 
Roo” KERY. 1. . [from rot.] A nurſery 


of rooks. 
No lone houſe in Wales, with a mountain, and a 
rockery, is more contemplative than this court. 3 


Roo KY. adj. (from rook. q - Inhabired by 


rooks. 

Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to th' rooky wood. 2 
˖ n. J. [pum, Saxon ; 5 Tus, 

Gothick.] 

1. Space; extent of place great or ſmall, 
With new wonder, now he views, 
| To all delight of human ſenſe expos'd 
In narrow 7599, nature's whole wealth. Milton, 
If you will have a young man to put his travels 
into a little , and in thort time un youre 
this he muſt do. F 4 Facon 


pn * 
17 ! 


The dry land is much too big for its inhabitants; 
and that before they ſhall want room by enbreàſing 
and multiplying, there 8 be new heavens: and 


What train of ae, what extent of field, 
Shall e 855 or . him enn do ee. 
: 7 Creec . 


R OO 


This paternal regal power, being þ 
leaves no reem tor human r "ilk "pe, 
Where. Prudence to pte * 
4+ Tone of another; ſtead, F 
n evils, that cannot be remo 
manifeſt danger of greater to eff Vithou the 
wiſdom of neceſſity muſt give place to one” 
For better ends our kind Redeemer aa, Wir 
Or the fallen angels rooms will be but ill forty, 


By contributing to the contentment clan 
and rendering them as happy as lies in ow 
we do God's work, are in his 2 and ram 4 Q 


185 
wn 


5. Unobſtructed opportunity. 
When this princeſs was in her father; 
ſhe was ſo celebrated, that there was uns no pr 
_ empire, who had room for fuch an hy 
family. 445 s F oy 
It puts us upon ſo eager a purſuit of the arm. 
tages of life, as leaves no roum to reflect on te 
great author of them. Attel 
6. Poflible admiſſion ; poſſible mode. 
Will you not look with pity on me? 
Is there no hope ? is there no room for paxdog? 
A. Pl line 
7. An apartment in a houſe; ſo muck o 
a houſe as is incloſed within 1 
tions. 
1 found the prince in the next rem, 
| Waſking with kindly tears his gentle cheeks, 
| algen 
If when ſhe appears in th” room, 
Thou doſt not quake, and art ſtruck dumb ; 
Know this, 
Thou loy'ſt amiſs ; 
And to love true, | 
| Thou muſt begin again, "a live anew. Sul. 
In a prince's court, the only queſtion a man is:: 
aſk is, whether it be the cuſtom of the cout, dt 
will of the prince, to be uncovered in ſome ron: 
and not in others? Stilling fect, 
It will afford me a few pleaſant rom: for fc 
a friend as yourſelf, Pies 


Roo'mace. 2. J. [from room.] Space; 
place. 

Man, of all ſenſible creatures, has the full? 
brain to his proportion, for the lodging of the n. 
tellective faculties: jt muſt be a ſilent charitter 
of hope, when there is good ſtore of roomag: vd 
receipt, where thoſe powers are ſtowed, Wo, 

Roo uix Ess. 2. J. [from roomy.) Space; 
quantity of extent. 

Roo'my. adj. [from room.] Spaciovs; 
wide; large. 

With ronny decks, her guns of mighty {trengt 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her * . 
i oh ry J. 

This ſort of number 5s is more roomy ; the thug! 
can turn itſelf with greater caſe in a larger con. 

pals. © ng” Dada. 
Roos r. 1. f. [Þnore, Saxon.) 
1. That on which a bird ſits to ſleep. 
Siooner than the mattin- bell was rung, 
He cJap'd his wings _ his 7297, and fu: 


2. The act of lee ping. 
A fox ſpied out a co ck at rooft 0 a a. 
, alte 
Large and ſtrong ks move the his and 
. ſupport the body at roof, Derbam's Phyfico- Tei. 
To Roos. v. . [rog/ten, Dutch : of the 
ſame etymology with ref. ] 
1. To:ſleep as a bird. 
T he cock Med at night upon 


g. 
Dagan 


the bovghs · 


LE fra. 
"2; To Lode In burleſque. | 
5 Ws Swediſh ; vu 


1. Tha 


cart. 


a planted | in 2 light a: 


R OO 
2 4 £4 


f:the. plant which reſts in 
125 nt; and neo the tens, with | 


nouriſhment. be 
in in a onth frike r eing 
The layers W 1 10 Ar Exelyn rg bing 


vould haye many new roots of fruit 
Wes K 2 tree, and bow it, and lay all his 
bi aches aflat upon d. the grownd, and caſt earth upon 
den and every: twig v will take 00+ - Bacon. 
a A flow r in meadow ground, — call'd ; 
one roa. h rihvg, ſtem heſtows. 
AG am, leaves. wt P $ wil” $ Georgicks. 
the h $ Wi 
Ed; 15 F pr 5 1 
2. The bottom; the lower 0 
Deep to the ee 3 of hell the one a KY | 
They faſten ' 65 Me |. 
Theſe 0 vaults would be dun eſpe- 
cially about the 705 5 je, mountains. 5 arnet, 
3. A plant, of w ich the root is eſcu: 


lent. © 21 drann 15359 Ot 204 U »72 2711 


q * 
Thoſe plants, - whoſe: rants are eaten, vals, | 


ts, turnips, and radiſhesa +. 2 15 29 tre 12 IHatts, | 

f Nor were the coſe-wartfhianGago ndr the roc 
Which after-ages/call/Hyberaian, fruity l. bl FR 
4. The original; the firſt cauſa. . 


Ide love of money is poſt root of all evil, is a 


truch univerſally, agreed in | 29717655 1 * 
5 The fir anceſtor 4 Avon 8 
It was ſaid, | 201% 


That myſelf, ſhould. be e and fa ather - 
Of many kings. PEW veare's Macbetb. 
Why did my parents ſend me 2 the {chools, 
That 1 with knowledge might. enrich my mind? 
Since the deſite to know firft made men fools, 
And did corrupt the root of all mankind. ; Pgrvies, 
Whence, 


; But from the author of all ill, could ſpring | 


So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
They were the roots, out of which ſprang. two 
diſtinet people, under two diſtinct governments. 
f 24 _ Lockes 
6. Fixed reſidence, - _- 
7, Impreſſion; durable effect. 6 
Having this way eaſed the church, as they 
thought, of ſuperfluity, they went on till they had 
plucked up even thoſe things alſo, which had taken 
a great deal ſtronger and deeper root. Hookers 
That love took deepeſt roct, which firſt did grow. 
Dryden, 
7; Room. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To fix the root; to ſtrike far into the 
earth, 
Here fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth ret upon. Shakeſpeare's Henry v. 
| Vnderneath the grove of ſycamour, 
That weſtward rooteth, did 1 fee your ſon. SHH. 
The multiply ing brood of the ungodly ſhall not 
take deep rovting Tom Daftgre' flips, nor lay any fait 
foundations Wiſdom. 
After a year's rot ing, ind faking doth the tree 
300d, by looſening of the earth. Bacon. 
The coulter muſt be praportioned to the ſoil, 
becauſe, in deep grounds, the wo root the deeper. 
x Mortimer, 
2. To turn up earth : as, the hog root. 
the garden, 


3. To ſink deep. 


If any irregularity chanced to intervene, and 


cauſe \miſapprehenſions, he gave them not leave 

to nt and faſten by concealment. ' Fell. 
7% Roor, v. a. [from the noun 
1. To fix deep in the earth. 

When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 

And u foreſts fly before their rage, ö 
At once the claſhing clouds to battle more. 
Dryden. 
Where th' impetuous torrent ng downs 


Huge craggy ſtönes, and vcoted trees had thrown, 
1 29 left their courſers. 
th 8 


Dtyden': A nei 


* 


ſettle and ſtrike ct 
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»ROP 


Fs To inpres deeply 5. en 2241 o b > TI) 


e great important end that God veins it. 


ra the government of mankind, ſufficiently ſhews 


the neceſſity of its being rooted deeply: in the heart, 


and put beyond the danger of being torn. up by any | 


ordinary, violence. South. 
They have ſo rated themſelves in the opinions 


5 of their party, that they cannot bear an objection 


with patience... 2 
3 To turn up out of che ground ; td ra- 
dicate; to — with a e 


as out or ep. 
Hos « renk wank 3 8 f 
And we muſt root him out. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
Soon ſhall we drive back Alcibiades, 
Who; like a boar too ſavage, doth root up 
- 'His-country's peace. Shakeſpeare” s Timon of Athens, 

The Egyptians think it ſin to root up or to bite 
Their leeks or onions, which they ſerve with holy 

rite» Raleigb's Hiftory of the World. 

Reet I. olives. from thy labour'd. lands. 

5 5 . 

The royal Nader appear'd, 

Ane plough'd, and ſom d, and till d; 

The thorns be roxted out, the rubbiſh clear'd,, 
And bleſt th' obedient field. Dryder. 
4. To deſtroy ; to baniſh: with particles, 
Not to. deftroy,,. but rot them out of heav n. 

Milton. 
In yain we plant, we build, our ſtores increaſe, 
0: "conſcience. roots up all our inward peace. 

Granwville, 


Roo" TED. adj. Lom ros. Fixed; deep; 


radical. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The danger is great to them, who, on a weaker 
foundation, do yet ſtand firmly rooted, and grounded 
in the love of Chriſt, Hammond's Fundamentals. 
. - You always joined a violent defire of perpetually 
changing places with a ro, lazineſs. Swift to Gaye 


Roo'TEDLY. adv. [| from rooted.) Deeply ; 
ſtrongly. 
They all do hate him as rortedly as I. Sbaleſp. 


Roo'Tr. adj. [from root.] Full of roots. 
Di#. 
ROPE. u. J. [nap, Saxon; reep, roop, 
- Dutch. ] 
1. A cord; a ſtring; a halter; a cable; 
a baulſer. 

Thou drunken flave, I ſent thee for a rope, 
And told thee to what purpoſe. Sha beſpeare. 

An anchor let down by a rope, maketh a ſound; 
and yet the rope is no ſolid body, whereby the ſound 
can aſcend. Bacon. 

Who would not gueſs there might be . 

The fear of gallowſes and ropes 
Before their eyes, might reconcile 
Their animoſicies a while. Hudibras. 

Hang yourſelf up in a true rope, that there may 

appear no trick in it. Arbuthnet, 
2. Any row of things depending: as, 
a rope of onions. 

I cannot but confeſs myſelf mightily ſurprized, 
that, in a book, which was to provide chains for 
all mankind, I ſhould find nothing but a _repe of 
ſand. 

To ROPE, v. u. [from the noun, ] To 
draw out into viſcoſities; to concrete 
into glutinous filaments. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch of another 
| body, and partly ſtick to themſelves: and therefore 

and draw themſelves into threads; as pitch, 
glue, and birdlime. Bacon. 
Ins this cloſe veſſel place the earth accurs'd, 
Bur fill'd brimful with wholclome water firſt, 
Then run it — the drops will oye around. 
— 
Ro'rRDAN CEA. 1. J. [rope aud aanctr. 10 
An artiſt who dances on a rope, 


4417.14. 


* 


Locle. | 


| 


repedand 
Stütius, poſted on the higheſt of the two ſum - 


G ROS 


Jaan, agg sb publick) Ar wwe; mentions the 
 Poramjaarii.; % Brapavly. derixed from the Greel 
on [2 to 11%, 888 may beer 800 Jugh kind of 


ah ins» 


- mits, the people regarded with terror, as they look 
upon a daring, PAs whom they expect to fall 
every mament. . Audiſau. 
Nie bounced up with 2. ſpring - equal to that 
of one of your nimbleſt tumblers or ropmdencers, 
and fell foul upon John Bull, to ſnatch- the cudgel 
he had in his hand-. ] . Arbuthyot. 
Ro'PtMakeR, or rofer. n. f. Lrobe and 
mater. | One who makes he 0 ſell. 
The repemaker bear me witneſs, 
That I was ſent for nothing but a rope.  Shakeſps 
Ro'erRy. 2. J [from roe.]. Hogue” 3 
tricks, See RoyerRICK. 
What ſaucy merchant was this, that was ſo full 
of his ropery ? Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Ro'PETRICK. 14. [rope and tricł.] Pro- 
bably rogue's tricks; tricks that deſerve 
the halter. 
She may perhaps call him half a ſcore knaves, or 
ſo: an' he begin once, he'll rail in his ropetricls. 
Shake ſpcare. 
Ro'einess. 1. J. [from ropp.] Viſcotny ; ; 
glutinouſneſs. 
Ro Pv. adj. from rope, ] Viſcous; ; tena- 
cious; glutinous. 
Aſk for whar price thy venal tongue v was fold 3 
Tough, wither'd truffles, repy wine, a diſh 
Of ſhotten herrings, or ſtale ſtinking fiſh. Dryden. 
Take care 
Thy muddy bey'rage to ſerene, and drive 
Precipitant the baler r py lees. Philips. 
The contents ſeparated from it are ſometimes 
repy, and ſometimes ouly 2 grey and mealy, light 
ſubſtance. Blackmore. 


RO*QUELAURE. n. J. [French.] A 


cloak for men. 


Within the rcquelaure's a thy hands are pent. | 


; a7» 

ROoRA“TTIOx. 1. J. [roris, Lat.] A fall- 

ing of dew. Di#. 
ROAD. adj. [roridus, Latin. J Dewy. 


A vehicle conveys it through leſs acceſſible cavi- 
ties into the liver, from thence into the veins, and 


ſo in a rorid ſubſtance through the capillary cavi- 


ties. Brown's Valgar Erraurs. 
Ror1'FEROVSs. adj. [ros and fero, Latin.] 
Producing dew. Dic. 
Rokr1'FLUENT. adj. [res and flo, Lat.] 
Flowing with dew. Diab. 
Ros aR Y. 1. /. [roſarium, Latin.] A 
bunch of beads, on which the Roman- 
iſts number their prayers. Ns 
No raſuiy this votreſs needs, 
Her very ſyllables are beads. 2 2 
Exery day propound to vourſelf a roſary or 
chaplet of good works, to preſent to God at Bey 
Taylor. 
Ro'sc1D. adj. {rofcidns, Latin. ] Dewy-; 
abounding with dew; conſiſting ol 
dew, 

Wine is ta be Lea in conſumptions, for the 
ſpirits of wine prey upon the * juice of the 
body. _ Baco te 
.. . The _ of ee fal more upon one Kind of 
carth than upon another 3 for that earth, is moft 
roſcid. : Bacon. 

ROSE. 7. £ lee. French; $. roſa, Latin, ] 


A flower. : t 
The flower of the wh is e of ſeveral 
leaves, which are placed, circularly, aud expimd-in a 
„ beengjtul order, whoſe leaty flower-cup ate ward be- 
ames. a roundiſh or oblong tieſry fruit inglofing 

122 angular hairy, ſeeds 3 to whigh may be aided, 
ERA ak pithy ſhrub, for the moſt. part beſet 
"with prickler, and bath pianated l-av?s : the ſpecies 
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"ROS 


are, 1. The wild briar, dog rcſc, or hep-trec. 
2. Wild briar or dog roſe, with large prickly heps. 
3+ The greater Engliſh apple-bearing r-/e. 4. The 
dwarf wild Burnet-leaved ac. 5. The dwarf wild 
Burnet-leaved roſe, with wvaciegated leaves. 6. The 
ſtriped Scotch roſe. 7. The ſweet briar or eglan- 
tine. 8. Sweet briar, with a double flower. All 
the other ſorts of roſes are originally of foreign 
growth, but are hardy enough to endure the cold 
of our climate in the open air, and produce beau- 
tiſul and fragrant flowers. Miller. 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the r:ſe cheek'd 
youth 
To th* tub faſt and the diet. Shakeſpeare. 
Patience, thou young and roſe lipp'd cherubin. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Here without thorn the roſe. Milton. 
This way of procuring autumnal reſcs will, in 
mott raſe buſhes, fail; in ſome good bearers, it will 
ſucceed. . Boyle. 
For her th* unfading roſe of Eden blooms. Pope. 
To ſpeak under the Ros E. To ſpeak any 
thing with ſafety, ſo as not afterwards 


to be diſcovered, 
By deſiring a ſecrecy to words ſpske under th 
reſe, we mean, in ſociety and compotation, from 
the ancient cuſtom in ſympoſiack meetings, to wear 
chaplets of reſes about their heads. Browne 
Ros E. pret. of r:/e. 
Eve reſc and went torth *mong her flow'rs, Milton. 
Ro'sEATE. adj. [reſat, French; from 
roſe. | | 
1. Roſy; full of roſes. 
I come, ye ghoſts! prepare your roſeate bow'rs, 
Celeſtial palms and ever blooming flow'rs. Pope. 


2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe. | 


Here pride has ſtruck her lofty ſail 
That roam'd the world around; 

Here reſcate beauty cold and pale 
Has left the pow'r to wound. Boyle. 

Ros ED. adj. [from the noun. ] Crim- 
ſoned ; fluſhed. 
Can you blame her, being a maid yet reſ:d over 
with the virgin crimſon of modeity, if the deny 
the appearance of a naked blind boy * Shakeſpeare. 
Rose-MALLOow. z. /. A plant larger 

than the common mallow. Miller. 
Ro'sEMaRY. n. . {ro/marinus, Lat.] A 
verticillate plant. Miller. 

Bedlam bezgars, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 

Pins, wocden pricks, nails, ſprigs of ] 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Inforce tl.cir charity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Around their cell 

Set rows of r:/emary with flowering ſtem. Dryden. 

Roſemary is tmall, but a very odorifcrous ſhrub ; 
the principal uſe of it is to perfume chambers, and 
in decoctions for waſhing. Mortimer's Huſvandry. 

The neighbours 
Follow'd u ith wiſtfu! look the damſel bier, 
Sprigg'd 7 mary the lads and laſſes bore. Gay. 
Rose-xoBLE. 2. J. An Engliſh gold 
coin, in value anciently fixteen ſtül- 
lings. | 
The ſucceeding kings coined r-ſe-n:bles and double 


roſe-nobles, the great ſovereigns with the ſame in- 


ſcription, Jeſus autem tranfiens pe medium ecru 
ibct. - tamden's Remains. 
Ro'SEWATER. 2. /. [reſe and water. ] Wa- 
ter diſtilled from roſes. 
Artend him with a filver baſon — 
Full of reſezvater. Shakeſpeare. 
His drink ſhould be cooling; as fountain water 
with reſe water a::d ſugar of roſes. Wiſ mon. 


Ro'sET. 2. . [from ro/e.] A red colour 
| ſor painters. | 

Grind ceruſs with a weak water of gum-lake, 

| refet, and vermillion, which maketh it a fair car- 

nation. 


Peacham. 


ROT 


Ro's 1ER. 2. J. [rofier, French.) A roſe- | 


buſh. | 
Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in treſſes wrought, 
Ne other tire ſhe on her head did wear, 
But crown'd with a garland of ſweet roſier. Spenſer. 
RO'SIN. 2. /. [properly rein; reſine, 
French ; re/ina, Latin.] 
1. Inſpiſſated turpentine; a juice of the 
ine. | 
The billows from the kindling prow retire, 
Pitch, ein, ſealwood on red wings aſpire. Garth. 
2. Any inſpiſſated matter of vegetables 
that diſſolves 1n ſpirit. 
Tea contains little of a volatile ſpirit ; its 7 or 
fixed oil, which is bitter and aftringent, cannot be 
extracted but by reCtified ſpirit. Arbuthnot. 


To Ro'sin. v. a. [from the noun.] To: 


rub with roſin. 
Bouzebus who could ſweetly ſing, 
Or with the reid bow torment the ſtring. Gay. 
Ro'siny. adj. [from ren.] Reſembling 
roſin. The example ſhould perhaps be 
rofſelly. See ROSSEL. 
The beſt ſoil is that upon a ſandy gravel or 72 
ſand. . Temple. 
RO'SSEL. ». / | 
A true roſſel or light land, whether white or 
black, is what they are uſually planted in. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ro'sSELLY. adj. [from roffel.] 
In Eſſex, moory land is thought to be the 
moſt proper : that which I have obſerved to be the 
beſt ſoil is a e top, and a brick earthy bottom. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ro'sTRATED. adj, [reſtratus, Latin.] 
Adorned with beaks of ſhips. 
He brought to Italy an hundred and ten reftrated 
gallies of the fleet of Mithridates. Artutbnot. 
RO'STRUM. ». J. [Latin.] 
1. The beak of a bird. | 
2. The beak of a ſhip. 


| 
3. The ſcaffold whence orators harangued. 
Veſpaſian erected a column in Rome, upon 
whoſe top was the prow of a ſhip, in Latin 4 phos 
which gave name to the common pleading place in 
Rome, where orations were made, being built of 
the prows of thoſe thips of Antium, which the Ro- 
mans overthrew. Peacham en Drawing. 
Myſelf ſhall mount the r-frum in his favour, 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. 
| Addiſon. 
4. ThEpipe which conveys the diſtilling 
liquor into its receiver in the common 
alembicks; alſo a crooked ſciflars, 
which the ſurgeons uſe in ſome cafes for 


the dilatation of wounds. Quincy. 
Ro'sy. adj. [reſeus, Latin.] Reſem- 


bling a roſe in bloom, beauty, colour, 


or fragrance. 
When the roſy fing'red morning fair, 

Weary of aged 'I'ithon's ſaffron bed, 

Had ſpred her purple robe through dewy air. Spenſer, 
A ſmile that glow'd 

_ "Celeſtial rofy red, love's proper hue, 

Faireſt bloſſom ! do not flight 

That age, which you may know ſo ſoon ; 
The rah morn reſigns her light, 

And milder glory to the noon. , - 
As Theſſalian ſteeds the race adorn, . + 

So roſy colour d Helen is the pride 4804 

Of Lacedemon, and of Greece beide. . Dryden. 
While blooming youth and gay delight y 

Sit on thy r4ſy checks conteſt, 
Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right {| 

To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt. * Pier. | 

To ROT. v. =». [poran, Saxon; rotten, 
Dutch.] To putrify; to loſe the co- 
heſion of its parts. | ah 


Mititcn. 


Muller. 


A man may ret even here. : $ 


From hour to hour we ripe and ripe bak:ſpeare 
And then from hour to hour we rot bd yo! 


Being more nearly expoſed to the ir mier. 
ther, the bodies of the animals would "Ivy 
corrupt and rot; the bones would devi Gay 
in time, except thoſe which were ſecured 5 5 
extraordinary ſtrength of their parts, 2 l 2 

To RoT. v. a. To make Putrid in 
bring to corruption, os 

No wood ſhone that was cut dow 


ſuch as was rotted in ſtock and root _ be 
W. 


Bacyr, 


Frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſouthern f 
And rets, with endleſs rain, th' — year 


RorT. n./. | from the verb.] 925 

1. A diſtemper among ſheep, in which 
their lungs are waſted, 

In an unlucky grange, the ſheep g; 
rot, the ſwine of the 3 es 
duckling throve. * Ju. 

The cattle muſt of r and murrain die. Il, 

The wool of Ireland ſuffers under no tefect 
the country being generally full- ſtocked with ſheer, 
and the ſoil little ſubje&t to other 2: than of hö 
Ser · 2 0 : Tempus 

2, Putrefaction; putrid decay. 

Brandy ſcarce prevents the ſudden 707 
Of freezing naſe, and quick decaying fect, Philip:, 

ROTARY. adj. [rota, Latin.] Whuliog 
as a wheel. Dia. 

ROC TAT ED. adj. [rotatus, Latin. ] Whiil. d 
round. 

RorA“TION. 3. /. 
rotatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of whirling round like 1 
wheel; the ſtate of being ſo whirled 
round; whirl. 

Of this kind is fome diſpoſition of bodies to . 
tation from Eaſt to Weſt; as the main float and 
refloat of the ſea, by conſent of the univerſe a; 

art of the diurnal motion. Parr, 

By a kind of circulation or rotation, arts haut 
their ſucceſſive invention, perfection, and tra. 
duction from one people to another. Hal 
The axle- trees of chariots take fire by the tapid 
rotation of the Wheels Newton's Ofticic, 

In the paſſions wild rotation toſt, 

Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loſt. Pp: 

In fond rotation ſpread the ſpotted wing, 
And ſhiver every feather with deſire. 

2. Viciſſitude of ſucceſſion. | 

ROTATOR. u. /. [Latin.] That which 
gives a circular motion. 

This articulation is ſtrengthened by ſtrong 
muſcles; on the inſide by the triceps and ti 10.1 
little rotatorse Wiſeman 

Rork. #. /. Inox, Saxon, merry. | 

1. [Rote, old French.) A harp; alyre. 


Obſolete. | | 
Wele couthe he ſing, and playen on u 7: 


N, 
22 


[ rotation, French; 


Tken bx. 


V's 


Worthy of great Phœbus' re, 
The triumphs of Phlegrean Jove he wrote, 


That all the gods admir'd his lofty note. %% 


| 2. [Routine, French.] Words uttered by 


mere memory without meaning; me— 
mory of words without compreien:.0! 
of the ſenſe. 

Firſt reheaiſe this ſong by vote, DES 

To cath word a warbling note. Sh ateſte.:c- 

Thy loved did read by rote, and could not 11% 

: S. ＋ 6 1 4 

He rather ſaith it by rote to himſelf, than . 

he can throughly believe at. Bacen': E. 

All this he underſtocd by rote, 


And as occaſion ferv'd would quote. H. il rut. 
Learn Ariſtotle's rules by rc, 7 
And at all hazards boldly quote, « $50.77, 


To 


ROT 


1.0 on .] To 
„ v.a. [from the noun.] | 
or thi memory, without informing 
ne underſtandingg 1a | 
the un TEL ws the gmt) 1 
gue; baſtards and ſyllables 
boſom's truth. eee. 
r wa Bad beer. 
| Ro Te 3 — pane ya 3 4 
; ith a bitter giſh ſmall li- 
_ EP” 805 Harvey. 


Ro TH je L ils with 
Among ſhipwrights, nails wit 
_—_— bande wid for faſtening the 


ds roted in your ton 
_— allowance to your 


rudder-irons of ſhips. Bailey. | 
Nor TER. adj. [from rot.] | 
1. Putrid ; carious; putreſcent. | 

© Trult not to rotten planks. Shakeſpeare. 


Proſperity begins to mellow, 
into the retten mouth of death. 
e e Sbabeſpeare. 
0 bliſs-breeding ſun, draw from the earth 
72-4 humidity 3 below thy ſiſter's orb 
fect the air. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


There is by invitation or excitation; as when a 
| cloſe to another apple that is 


Ro'ves. 2. J. [from rove.] 


ten apple lieth ö 
San 5 when dung, which is already putrefied, 
is added to other bodies. Bacon. 

Who braſs as rotten wood; and ſteel no more 
Regards than reeds. | Sandys's eee pe 
It groweth by a dead ſtub of a tree, an about 
the roots of rotten trees; and takes his juice from 
wood putrefied. | Bacon. 
They ſerewood from the rotten hedges took, 
And ſeeds of latent fire from flints provoke. 


Dryden. ; 


2. Not firm; not truſty. 
Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. . Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
3. Not ſound ; not hard. 
They were left moiled with dirt. and mire, by 
r:aſon of the deepneſs of the rotten way. 
£ Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
4. Fetid; ſtinking. 
You common cry of curs whoſe breath J hate, 
As reek o' th' rotten fens. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Ro TIENNESS. #. J. | from rotten.] 
State of being rotten; cariouſneſs; 
putrefaction. 4 
Diſeas'd ventures, | 
That play with all infirmities for gold, | 
Which rottenncſs lends nature! | Shakeſpeare. 
if the matter ſtink and be oily, it is a certain 
ſign of a rattenneſs. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


ROTCU ND. adj. [rotonde, French ; ro- | 
Round; circular; 


tundus, Latin. ] 
ſpherical, 

The croſs figure of the chriſtian temples is more 
proper for ſpacious buildings than the rotund of the 
heathen; the eye is much better filled at firſt en- 
tering the ratund, but ſuch as are built in the form 
&f a croſs give us a greater variety. Addiſon. 

ROruU'NDIPOLIOUS. adj, [rotundus and 
filium, Latin.) Having round leaves. 
Rotu'wpiTY, . J. [rotunditas, Latin; 

retandité, French; from rotund.] 
1. Roundneſs; ſphericity; circularity. 
Thou, all-ſhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o' th' world. 
Shakeſpeare. 
With the rotwndity common to the atoms of all 


flu.ds, there is ſome difference in bulk, elſe all 


au ds would be alike in weight. Crews 
bu ho would part with theſe ſolid bleſſings, for 
the little fantaſtical pleaſantneſs of a ſmooth con- 
vexity and rotundity of a globe? Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Cicularity, | 
und is an emblem of eternity, that has 
neither beginning nor end. Addiſon an Medals. 
Roruapo. n. J,. [rotondo, Italian] A 
24\lting formed round both in the in- 


D „. J. [a corruption of | | 
ER-NAILS /e U P For who has power to walk, has power to reve. 


R OU 
ſide and outſide; ſuch as the pantheon 
at Rome. | Trevoux. 
To ROVE. v. u. \roffver, Daniſh, to 
range for plunder.) To ramble; to 
range; to wander, 
Thou'ſt years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars ſurfeits, to go rove with one | 
That's yet unbruis'd. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Faultleſs thou dropt from his unerring ſkill, 


With the bare power to fin, ſince free of will; 
Yet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love, 


Arbuthnot. 
If we indulge the frequent riſe and roving of 
paſſions, we thereby procure an unattentive habit. 
: A : V. Ats. 
I view'd th' effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 
Which, mel by th' imperious queen of love, 
n' 


Conſtrain'd me from my native realm to rowe« 
P pe. 
To Rovs. v. a. To wander over. 
Roving the field, I chanc'd 
A goodly tree far diſtant to behold, 
Loaden with fruit of faireſt colours. Milton. 
Cloacina, as the town ſhe row'd, 
A mortal ſcavenger ſhe ſaw, the loy'd. Gay. 


1. A wanderer ; a ranger. 
2. A fickle inconſtant man. 
3. A robber; a pirate. 
This is the caſe of rovers by land, as ſome can- 
tons in Arabia. Bacen's Holy War. 
4. At Rovers, Without any particular 
aim. | | 
Nature ſhoots not at rovers: even inanimates, 
though they know not their perfection, yet are 


they not carried on by a blind unguided impetus 


knows it. 
Glanville's Scepſis. 
Providence never ſhoots at rovers: there is an 
arrow that flies by night as well as by day, and 
God is the perſon that ſhoots it. Scuth's Ser mont. 
Men of great reading ſhow their talents on the 
meaneſt ſubjects; this is a kind of ſhooting at ro- 


but that, which directs them, 


vers. Aaddiſon. 
Ro uo E. x. /. [rouge, French.] Red 
aint. a 


ROUGH. adj. ¶hnup, pnupge, Saxon; 


rouxv, Dutch. )] 


1. Not ſmooth; rugged; having inequa- 


lities on the ſurface. 
The fiend 
O' er bog or ſteep, through ſtrait, rcugb, denſe, or 
rare, ; 
Purſues his way. Milton. 
Were the mountains taken all away, the remain- 
ing parts would be more unequal than the rovgheſ 
ſea ; whereas the face of the earth ſhould reſemble 
that of the calmeſt ſea, if ſtill in the form of its 
firſt maſs, | Buruct's Theory. 
2. Auſtere to the taſte : as, rough wire. 
3. Harſh to the ear. 
Moſt by the numbers judge a poet's ſong, 
And ſmooth or rough with them is right or 1 
oe. 
4. Rugged of temper; inelegant of man- 
ners; not ſoft; coarſe; not civil; ſe- 
vere; not mild; rude. 
A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rangb, 
A wolf ; nay worſe, a fellow all in buff. Shakeſp. 
Strait with a band of ſoldiers tall and rough 
On him he ſeizes. Coroley's Davidcis. 
The booby Phaon only was unkind, 
A ſurly boatman rough as ſeas and wind. Prior. 
5. Not gentle; not proceeding by eaſy 
Operation. 
He gave not the king time to proſecute that gra- 
cious method, but forced him to a quicker and 
rougher remedy. | Clarendon. 


Hippocrates ſel lom mentions the doſes of his | 
med. cines, which js fomewhat ſurprizing, becauſe | 


6 


ROU 
his purgatives are generally very 2 and ffrong. 
55 | | Arbutbnot on Coins. 
6. Harſh to the mind; ſevere. 

Kind words prevent a good deal of that per- 
verſeneſs, which rough and imperious uſage often 
produces in generous minds. 

7. Hard featured ; not delicate. 

A ropy chain of rheums, a viſage rouph, 
Deform'd, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of buff Dryden. 

8. Not poliſhed; not finiſhed by art: 
as, à rough diamond, : 
9. Terrible; dreadful. 
| Before the cloudy van, 
On the rough edge of battle ere it join'd,: 4; 
Satan advanc'd. Milton. 
10. Rugged ; diſordered in appearance : 
coarſe. | | | 

Rough from the toſſing ſurge Ulyſſes moves, 
Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 
The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. Pope. 

11. Tempeſtuous; ſtormy ; boitterous. 
Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the ron gheſt day. 
ES, Shake(peares 
12. Hairy. : | . 
To Rou'GHCasT. v. a. [rough and caſt,] 
1. To mould without nicety or elegance; 
to form with aſperities and inequalitiee. 

Nor bodily, nor ghoſtly negro could 

Roughcaſt thy figure in a ſadder mould. Cleveland. 
2. To form any thing in its firſt rudiments. 

In merriment they were firſt practiſed, and this 
roughcaſt unhewn poetry was inſtead of ſtage plays 
for one hundred and twenty years. Dryden, 

Rovu'GHCasT. 2. J. [rough and caſt. | 
1. A rude model; a form in its rudi- 
ments. 

The whole piece ſeems rather a looſe model and 
roughcaſt of what ] deſign to do, than a comple it 
work. Di by. 

2. A kind of plaſter mixed with pebbles, 
or by ſome other cauſe very uneven on 
the ſurface. | | 

Some man muſt preſent a wall ; and let him have 
ſome plaſter, lome, or roughcaſt about him to ſig- 
nify wall, Sbakeſpeare. 

Rou'GHDRAUGHT. 2. . [rough and 


draugbt.] A draught in its rudiments; 
. 

My elder brothers came 
Roughdraughts of nature, ill deſign'd and lame, 
Blown off, like bloſſoms, never made to bear; 
Till I came finith'd, her laſt labour'd care. Dryder. 

To Rou'GHDRaw. v. a. 
draw.] To trace coarſely. 
His viQtories we ſcarce could keep in view, 

Or poliſh em ſo faſt, as he rovughdrew. Dryden. 
To Rou'GHEN. v. à. 
To make rough. 

Such difference there is in tongues, that the ſame 
figure, which roughens one, gives majeſty to ano- 
ther; and that was it which Virgil ſtudied in his 
verſes. Dryden. 

Ah ! where muſt needy poet ſeek for a d, 
When duſt and rain at once his coat invade ? 

His only coat ; when duſt confus'd with rain, 

Reughens the nap, and leaves a mingled Rain. . 

Sevif 
To Rouv'cnHen. wv. n. To grow rough. 
The broken landſkip, 

Aſcending, reug bens into rigid hills. Them ». 
To RouGHHEw. wv. a. [rough and hea, | 

To give to any thing the firſt app-ar- 

ance of form. | 

There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Rovghheawv them how we will. Shakeſf care Hamlet. 

The whole world, without art and drets, 
Would be but one great wilderneis, 

And mankind but a ſavage herd, 
For all that nature has conterr d: 


This 


Locke. ; 


[rough and- 


from rough. | 
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ROU 


Thi, does but roughhexv and deſign, 
Leaves art to poliſh and refine. 
Rou'cantww. particip. adj. 
1. Rugged; unpolithed; uncivil; unre- 
tined, | 
A rougi been feaman, being brought before a 
zullice for ſome miſdemeanour, was by him order- 
ed away to priſon; and would not ftir; ſaying, it 
was better to mand where he was, than go to a worſe 
place. Bacon s Apeplitbegms. 
2. Not yet nicely finiſhed. 
T hope to obtain a candid conſtruction of this 
berg eus ill- timber d diicourſe, Hoacel. 
Rov'cnry. adv. [from rovgh.] 
t. With uneven (ſurface ; with aſperities 
on the ſurface. 
2. IIarſhly; uncivilly ; rudely. 
Ne Mammon would theze let him long remain, 
For terror of the torments manifold, 
In which the damned fouls he did behold, | 
But revghly him beſpake. Senſer. 
Rebuk'd, and og ſent to priſon, 
T' immediate heir of England! was this eaſy ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4. Severely ; without tenderneſs. 
Some triends of vice pretend, 
That I the tricks of youth too r:ghly blame. 


Hudibras. 


Dryden. 
4. Auſterely to the taſte, 
5. Boiſterouſly; tempeſluouſly. 
5. Harſhly to the ear. 
Rov'GHxEss. . . [from rough. 
1. Superficial aſperity; unevenneſs of 


ſurface. 
The little rowghnos or other inequalities of the 
Father againſt the cavity of the cylinder, now and 
then put a ftop to the deſcent or aſcent of the 
tocker, Boyle. 
While the ſteep Rorrid rπ i of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmneſs of the flood. 
Denham. 
When the diamond is not only found, but 
the rcughneſs ſmoothed, cut into a form, and ſet 
in gold, then we cannot but acknowledge, that 
it is che perfect work of art and nature. 
; Dryden. 
Such a perſuaſion as this well fixed, will ſmooth 
all the roughneſs of the way that leads to happineſs, 
and render all the conflicts with our luſts pleafing. 
Artterbury. 


Q 
2. Auſtereneſs to the taſte, 
Divers plants contain a grateful ſharpneſs, as 
- lemons; or an auſtere and inconcocted roughneſe, 
as ſloes. | Brown. 
3. Taſte of aſtringency. 

A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, and the 
ſpitting out the pieces left fuch a delicious rough. 
neſs on my tongue, that I champed up the remain- 
ing part. Spectatcre 

4. Harſhneſs to the ear. 

In the reugl ns of the numbers and cadences of 
this play, which was fo deſigned, you will fee 
fomewhat more maſterly than in any of my former 
tragedies. Dryden. 

The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch 
attain to the pr:nunciation of our words with 
eaſe, becauſe our ſyilables reſemble theirs in rot - 
reſs and frequency of conſonants. Swift. 

5. Ruggedneſs of temper ; coarſeneſs of 
manners; tendencyto rudeneſs ; coarſe- 
nels of behaviour and addreſs. 

R-ughns is a needleſs” cauſe of diſcontent; 
ſeverity bieedeth fear; but yowbreſe brecdeth hate: 
even reproofs from authority ought to be grave and 
not taunting. ' | Baines 

When our minds eyes are diſenzag'd, 

They quicken f-.h, perplexit es un y, 
Make rowgo;; imooth, and hardneſʒ m Hife. 
Denham. 
eughrrſs of temper is apt to diſcountena. ce 
the timorous or modett. Aud. ſan. 


EDU 
6. Abſence of delicacy. 


Should feaſting and balls once. get amongſt the 
cantons, their military roughneſs would be quickly 


loſt, their tempers would grow too ſoft for their 
climate. Addiſn. 


7. Severity; violence of diſcipline. 

8. Violence of operation in medicines. 

9. Unpoliſhed or unfiniſhed ſtate. 

10, Inclegance of dreſs or appearance. 

11. Tempeſtuouſneſs ; ſtormineſs. 

12. Coarſeneſs of features. 

RovcH-FooTED. adj. [from rough and 

fect. ] Featherfooted. 

Rovcur. old pret. of reach. [commonly 

written by Spenſer raught.] Reached. 


The moon was a month old, when Adam was 


no more, 
And rought not to five weeks, when he came to 


fiveſcore. Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Loft. 
To Rou'GHwoORK. v. a. [rough and work, ] 
To work coarſely over without the leaſt 
nicety. 
Thus you muſt continue, till you have rugh- 
wrought all your work from end to end. 


Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. | 


Rov"NncEevar. 2. J. [from Rounceſwal, a 
town at the foot of the Pyrenees. ] See 
Pea, of which it is a ſpecies. 

Dig garden, 
And ſet as a daintie thy runcidal peaſe. Tuſſer. 


ROUND. agj. [rond, French; rondo, Ital. 
rund, Dutch ; rotundus, Latin.] 
1. Cylindrical. 


Hollow engines long and r77und thick ram'd. 
| Milton. 
2, Circular, 
The queen of night 
In her increaſing hornes, doth rounder grow, 
Till full and perfect the appeare in ſhow. Brown. 
His pond'rous ſhield large and round behind 


him. . Milton. 
3. Spherical; orbicular. | 
The outſide bare of this round world, Milun. 


4. [| Rotundo ore, Latin, ] Smooth; with- 
out defect in ſound. oe 
In his ſatyrs Horace js quick, round, and plea- 
ſant, and as nothing ſo bitter, ſo not ſo good as 
Juvenal. Peacham. 
His ſtyle, though rourd and compretieniive, 
was incumbred ſometimes by parentheſes, and be- 
came difficult to vulgar underſtandings. Fell. 
5. Not broken. 
Pliny put a rcund number near the truth, rather 
than a fraction. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
6. Large; not inconſiderable : this is 
hardly uſed but with /m or price. 


Three thouſand ducats ! *tis a good round m. 
Shakeſprares 
They ſet a round price upon your head. Addiſcn. 
It is not eaſy to foreſee what a round , of ma. 
ncy may do among a people, who have tamely ſuf- 

fered the Franche Comptc to be ſeized on. 
Adiliſon's Remark: en Italy. 
She called for a r:vrd ſem out of the privy purſe. 
Hecke. 
7. Plain; clear; fair; candid; open. 


Rund dealing is the honour of man's nature; 


and a mixture of falſehood is like allay in gold 

and fiber, which may make the metal work the 

better, but it embaſetli it. Bacan. 
8. Quick; briſk. 

Painting is a long pilgrimage; if we do not 
actualiy begin the journey, and travel at a round 
rate, we ſhall never arrive at the end of it. Dryden. 

Sir Roger heard them upon a round trot and after 
pauſirg, told them, that much might be raid on 
both fides. Aadd. on. 

9. Plain; free without delicacy or re- 


ſerve; almoſt rough. 


Roux p. 2. /. 
1. Acircle; a ſphere; an orb. 


R OU 


Let his queen mother all alone ; 
To ſhew his griefs ; let her be is, 
manner; not only by way of requeſt and Pr 
fion, but alſo by way of proteſtation and 3 


Bam, 


* Hie thee hither, 

at I may pour my ſpirits in chi | 

And chaſtiſe 1 rid 1 rg 

All that impedes thee from the golden r:und 

Which fate and metaphyſick aid doth loem 

To have crown'd thee withal, Shat, 
II charm the air to give a found, hen 


| While you perform your antick verd. Sbal ear 


Three or four we'll dreſs like urchins 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their "fy 
And rattles in their hands. Shelf 
Hirſute roots are a middle fort, betweey th 
bulbous and fibrous; that, beſides the putting fut 
ſap upwards and downwards, ꝓutteth forth e. 


What if the fun *. 
Be centre to the world; and other ſtarꝭ 
By his attractive virtue and their own 
Incited, dance about him various reusds, AI 
Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaſtick round. 


Mike, 
He did foretel and propheſy of him, " 


Who to his realms that azure round hath join's, 


Derkay, 
They rag they wheel, they throw their = 
afar ; 

Then in a rund the mingled bodies tun; 
Flying they follow, and purſuing ſhun, Dry, 
How ſhall I then begin, or where conclude, 

To draw a fame ſo truly circular ? 
For, in a round, what order can be ſhew'd, 
Where all the parts ſo equal perfect are? Dye, 
The mouth of Veſuvio has four hundred jr; 
in diameter; for it ſeems a perfect round, A117 
This image on the medal plac'd, : 
With its bright round of titles grac'd, 


And ſtampt on Britiſh coins ſhall live. 4/:, 


2. Rundle; ſtep of a ladder. 


When he once attains the upmoſt r:urd, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees 
By which he did aſcend. Shakeſpron, 
Many are kicked down ere they have cim 
the two or three firſt rounds of the ladder, 
Government of the Tergu, 
All the rounds like Jacob's ladder riſe; 
The loweſt hid in carth, the topmoſt in * le, 
N res, 
This is the laſt ſtage of human perfection, t. 
utmoſt round of the ladder whereby we aten. 
heaven. . ne 


3. The time in which any thing has pal: 


through all hands, and comes back 
the firſt: hence applied to a caroulz,. 
A gentle rand fill'd to the brink, 7 
To this and t' other friend 1 drink. Luci 
Women to cards may be compar'd; we py 
A round or two; when us'd, we throw 555 : 
ran ity 
The feaſt was ſerv'd; the bowl was crow 
To the king's pleaſure went the mirthtul _ 


4. A revolution ; a courſe ending at tle 


point where it began. 
We, that are of purer fire, 
Irritate the ſtarry quire, 
Who, in their nightly watchſul ſpheres, Z 
Lead in ſwift rands the months and years. Af, 
No end can to this be found, . 5 
"Tis nought but a perpetual fruitleſs re. amg. 
If nothing will pieaſe people, unleſs _ vb 
greater thin na: ure intended, what can mee 
pe, bat the ais's rund of vexatious c ans“ 
| LEH. 
Her 


he 


| RoutD. 2d. 


Nn 


de 2 wretched life beneath 
ww then to drag à Wr E NN 
. und vf ili teturning woes, 18 
And al the e of vain-remorſe ad 
hat torment's this: | 3 * 
korn preachers; prepaked-only upon two or three 
Og Atdiſen. 
to another. z p 4 
Til by one countleſs ſum of woes oppreſt, 1 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant of testo 1 10 
We find the yital. ire 78a xd and i 
Compell'd our common N tence to N . Ju 
V8: vrntrt BaS/ 5 A * 
Thus chrough, the a curd, 25 855 fe Fhilghope we 
tetutn-. ; ele £114 Olaf) affo bi A 
Rotation; ſuccefſion in viciſſitude. 
55 Such new. Utopians would have a raund of go- 
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ve:nment, 25 chur | 
ery ſpoar mes uppermoſt in, his turn. 

every ſpoak ru mY 1 e 

6, ¶Nende, French. JI A walk performed 
by a guard Or officer, to ſurvey a cer- 


tain diſtri cc. 


all ſides, 
upon the cities round 
Geneſis. 


1, Every way g. on 
The terror of God was 
/ about. ' 


all des, upwaldsg downwards, forwards, and back- 

war ds. ; . Jacon. 
in darkneſs and with dangers compaſs d round. 

8 Nit 1 1 Milton. 

2. Er rond, & la ronde, French.] In a 

revolotions-* 2556 1647 aue ei ©. 0 | 

At the beſt "tis but cunning ; and if he can in 


loom, he comes round to practiſe his deceits upon 
kimſelf, Government of the Tongue. 
3. Circularly. 8 
Ore foot he center d, and the other turn d 
Nelad through the vaſt profundity obſcure, Milton. 
4. Not. in a direct line. „ e lie fr | 
Ir merely to come in, Sir, they go out; 
The way they take is ſtrangely round about. Pope, 
Roux p. prep. 1 : 

1. On every ſide of. e ee len 
To officiate light round this opacous eartn. 


i 


2, About; circularly about. | 

He led the hero round œ t! 

The confines of the bleſt Elyſian ground. Dryden. 

z. All over; here and there n. 

Reund the world we roam, | 

Forc'd from our pleaſing fields, and native home. 

| Dryden. 

7: Roux D. v. a. [rotundo, Latin; from 

the noun, ] 2h | | 
1. To ſurround ; to encircle, , _ 
Would that th' incluſive verge 

Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 

Weie redhot Reel to fear me to the brain, 
S'! babeſpeare. 


— 


We are ſuch ſtuft! a 
An dreams are made on, and our little life 
unde with a ſleep— Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
This diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 
3ke many coloured Iris, rounds thine eyes. | 
r 77 Shake res 
The vileſt cockle gaping on the coaſt, * 5 


hat fonds the ample ſea. Prior. 


„Io make ſperical, circular, or cy lin- 


Crical. | | 

Werms with many feet, which round themſelves 
% balls, are bred chiefly under logs of timber. 

fa Bacon. 

When ſilver has been leſſened in any piece carry- 

', the publick Ramp, by clipping, waſhing, or 


As, the laws have declared it not to be lawful 


ey. Locke. 
ih the cleaving-knife and mawl ſplit the 
Putt into a ſquare piece near the ſize, and with the 
craw-knife rund off the edges to make it 'fit for 

; Moon. 


dhe lathe. 


Vor. II. i 


5 


run the ſume round; from one end of the 


ſome the like 2 church, in which 


All ſounds whatſoever move round; that is, on 


| 


his own fincy raiſe that to the opinion of true | 


4 +dica}, orbs ? 51 


3 Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince. Shakeſp. 


They keep watch, or nightly reunding walk. 
Rov'xDABOUr. adj. This word is uſed 


adverb united to a ſubſtantive by a col- 


R OU 


can any; one tell, how the ſun, planets, and 
' ſatellites were rounded into their partieular:ſpheroi- 


: To raiſe to a relief. r 
The figures on our modern medals are raiſed 
and rounded to a very great perfection. Addiſoh. 
4. To move about any thing. 
Too thoſe beyond the polar cireſe, day 9 

Had unbenighted ſhane, while the low ſun, 

To recompenſe his diftance, in your ſight 

Had rounded ſtill th Horizon, and not known 

Or Eaſt of Weſt. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
5. To mould into ſmoothnefs. 
Theſe accompliſhments, applied in the pulpit, 

appear by a quaint, terſe, florid ſtile, rounded into 
. Periods and cadepces, without propriety or mean- 
ing. We Soft Miſcellanies. 
To ROUND. w. 7. 8 | 
1. To grow round in form. 

The queen, vour mother, rounds apace; we ſhall 


2. [Runen, German ;, whence Chaucer 


writes it better rown.] To whiſper. 
Being come to the ſupping place, one of Ka- 
lander's ſervants rounded in his ear; at which he 
retired. FE Sidney. 
France, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God's own ſoldier, ronnded in the ear, 
With that ſame purpoſe changes. Shahſpeare. 
They're here with me already; whiſpering, 
rounding 
Sicilia is a ſo forth; *tis far gone. Shakeſpeare. 
Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady 
ſaid ſhe was but forty : one that ſat by rounded 
him in the ear, ſhe is far more out of the queſtion : 
Cicero anſwered, I muſt believe her, for I heard 
her ſay ſo any time theſe ten years. Bacon. 
The fox rounds the new ele& in the ear, with 
a piece of ſecret ſervice that he could do him. 
L' Eftrange. 


” aw 


—— 


3. To go round, as a guard. 


Milton. 
as an adjective, though it is only an 


loquial licence of language, which obght 


not to have been admitted into books. ] | 
i. Ample; extenſive, | 


IT Thoſe fincerely follow reaſon, | 
having large, ſound, roundabout ſenſe, have not a 
_ Full view of all that relates to the queſtion. 

y when Locke en Underſtanding 

2. IndireQ; looſe, | 


Paraphraſe is a roundabout way of tranſlating, 

invented to help the barrenneſs, which tranſlators, 

overlooking in themſelves, have apprehended in 

engen Felton. 
1. J. 


RON DEL. | 
Rovu'NDELAY. | | 
1. [Rondelet, French.) A kind of an- 
cient poetry, which commonly conſilts 
of thirteen verſes, of which eight are of 
one kind of rhyme and five of another: 
it is divided into three couplets; and 
at the end of the ſecond and third, the 
beginning of the roundel 15 repeated in 
an equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. Trevoux. 
- Siker, ſike a roundle never heard I none, | 
Little lacketh Perigot of the beſt, 
And Willie is not greatly over-gone, | 
So weren his under-ſongs well addreit. Spenſer. 
To hear thy rimes and roundelays, 
Which thou wert wont in waſtful hills to ſing, 
I more delight than lark in ſummer days, 
Whoſe echo made the neighb'ring groves to ring. 
Spenſer. 


7 


- 


Come naw, a rounded and a fairy ſong. 
oe: M4 Shakeſpeare, 


- 


| 


but for want of | 


1.91 figure. # „ n ww 74 . 
The Spanyjards, caſting themſelurs into run. 


3. Honeſty; openneſs; 


R OU 


The muſes and graces made feſtivals; the fans, 

ſatyrs, and nymphs did dance their roundclays. 
| 22 bitt 2 G2 374 Hobel. 
They liſt' ning heard him, while he ſearch'd the 

a CRY ige bong tf] 
And loudly Tung his roundelay of love, 

But on the ſudden ſtop'd. Drygden's Kright's Jule. 
2. [Rondelle, French.] A round form or 


* - — 


8 


* > * 


dels, and their ſtrongeſt thips walling in- the ref, 
made a flying march to;Calajge 1; Bac er. 
RouN DER. 2. . from round. ] Circum- 
ference ; incloſure * 
If you fondiy paſs our proffer d offer, 
"Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our mellengers of war. Shakſp. 
Rou'nDHEaD. 2. J. [round and Sead. 
A puritan, ſo named from the practice 
once prevalent among them of cropping 
their hair round. PAY 1 47 
Vour petitioner always kept hoſpitality, and 
drank contuſion to the roundhcads. Spectator. 


Rou'xprovusE. =. /. [round and bouſe.] 


LY 


* 4 45 2 


derly perſons, found in 
connec. : OP 
They march'd to ſome fam'd roundbouſe, = Pape. 
Roux DISH. adj, [from rund.] Some- 
what round; approaching to roundneſs. 


a receiver, as is of a, round;/þ figure, uſeleſs to our 
experiment. . | Boyle. 
Rou'NnDLy. adv.. [from round. 
1. In a round form; in a round manner. 
2. Openly; Jones ; without reſerve. 

Injoin gainſayers, giving them rcurdly to under. 
ſtand, that where our duty is ſubmiſſion, weak op- 
poſitions betoken pride. Hocker 

You'll prove a jolly ſurfy groom, 

That take it on you at the firſt ſo roundly. Shakeſp. 
Mr. de Mortier round!ly ſaid, that to cut off all 
| contentions of words, he would propoſe two means 
for peace, | TY ON Hayward. 
From a world of phenomena, there is a prin- 
ciple that acts out of wiſdom and counſel, as was 
abundantly evidenced, and as roundly acknowledged. 
5 More s Divine Dialogues. 
Fe affirms every thing roundly, without any art, 
rhetorick, or circumlocution. Addiſon's C. Tariff. 
3. Briſkly ; with ſpeed. 

When the mind has brought itſelf to attention, 
it will be able to cope with difficulties, and maſter 
them, and then it may go on roundly. Lockes 

4. Completely; to the purpoſe; vigo- 
rouſly ; in earneſt, "IF 

I was called any thing, and I would have done 
any thing, indeed too, and roundly too. Sbaleſp. 
This lord juſtice cauſed the carl of Kildare to 
be arreſted, and cancelled ſuch charters as were 
lately reſumed, and proceeded every way ſo roundly 
and ſeverely, as the nobility did much diſtaſte him. 

| Davies on Ireland. 

Roux DN ESS. 2. . [from round.] _ 
1. Circularity ; ſphericity; cylinèrical 
form. "= 

The ſame reaſon is of the reundneſs of the bub- 
ble; for the air within avoideth diſcontinuance, 

and therefore caſtetli itfelf into a round figure. ' 


Bracelets of pearl gave roundueſs to her arm, 
And ev'ry gem augmented ev'ry charm. Prior. 
Reundncſs is the primary eſiential mode or dif- 
ference of a bowl. Matis's Logicł. 
2. Smoothneſs, | 
The whole period and compaſs of this ſpeech 
was delightſome for the roundz:/s, and grave for 
the ſtrangeneſs. SPpenſer. 
vigorous mea- 
ſures, . ; * | 
3 * 


] 


The conſtable's priſon, in which ditor- - 
the ſtreet, are 


It is not every ſmall crack that can make ſuch . 
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R O U 
To ROUSE. v. a. [Of the ſame claſs of 


words with raiſe and ri/e. | 
1. To wake from reſt. | 
At once the crowd aroſe, confus'd and high ; 
For Mars was early up, and rozs'd the ſky. Dryden. 
Rev'rent I touch thee ! but with honeſt zeal, 
To rouſe the watchmen of the publick weal; 
To virtue's work provoke the tardy hall, 
And goad the prelate ſlumb'ring in his ſtall. Pope. 
2. To excite to thought or action. 
Then reuſe that heart of thine, 
And whatſoever heretofore thou haſt aſſum'd to be, 
This day be greater. Chapman. 
The Dane and Swede, rouæ d up by fierce alarms, 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; 
Soon as her fleets appear their terrors ceaſe, 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace- 
Addiſcn. 
Ill thunder in their ears their country's cauſe, 
And try to 70«ſe up all that's Roman in them. 
| | Addiſon. 
The heat, with which Luther treated his ad- 
verſaries, though ſtrained too far, was extremely 
well fitted by the providence of God to roi ſe up a 
people, the moſt phlegmatick of any in Chriſten- 
dome ; Atterbury. 
3. To put into action. 
As an eagle, ſeeing prey appear, 
His airy plumes doth roſe full rudely dight; 
So ſhaked he, that horror was to hear. 
Fairy Queen. 


Bluſt'ring winds had rous'd the ſea. ilton. 


4. To drive a beaſt from his laire. 


The blood more ſtirs, 
To rouze a lion, than to ſtart a hare. Shakeſpeare. 
He ftooped down, he couched as a lion, and as 
an old lion; who ſhall ronſe him up? Gen. xlix. g. 
Th' unexpected found 
Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound; 
Rous d with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th' illuſions of his fear 
Had giv'n this falſe alarm. Denham. 
Now Cancer glows with Phebus' fiery car, 
The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war: 

Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt walks ſurround, 
Rouſe the fleet hart, and cheer the op'ning hound. 
Pope. 
To Rovss. v. u. 

1. To awake from ſlumber. 
Mien, ſleeping found by whom they dread, 
Reuſe and beſtir themſelves ere well awake. Milton. 
Richard, who now was half aſleep, 
Rous d; nor would longer ſilence keep. 

Melancholy lifts her head; 
Morpheus rouſes from his bed. Pope's St. Cecilia. 
2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 
While night's black agents to their prey do rowze. 
| Shakeſp. 


Prior. 


Rousk. . /. [ruſch, German, half drunk. 


A doſe of liquor rather too large. Not 
in uſe. 

They have given me a ronſe already. 
Not paſt a pint, as I am a ſoldier. Shakeſpeare. 


No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
Bur the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell ; 
And the king's rcuſe ſhall bruit it back again, 
Reſpeaking earthly thunder. Shakeſpeare. 


Rov'sER. 2. J. [from rou/e.] One who 


rouſes. 
RovurT. 1. /. [rot, Dutch.] 


1. A clamorous multitude ; a rabble; a 
tumultuous crowd. | 
Beſides the endleſs cuts of wretched thralls, 
Which thither were aſſembled day by day 


From all the world. Spenſer. 
A rout of people there aſſembled were, 
Of every. ſort and ration under ſky. Spenſer. 


| If that rebellion 

Came like itfelf in baſe and abject rovrs, 

Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage, 
6 


| Gay. 
Row. n./. [reih, German.] A rank or 


R OW 
And countenanc'd by boys and beggary, 


You, reverend father, then had not been there. 
Shake ſpeare. 


Farmers were to forfeit their holds in caſe of 


unlawful retainer, or-partaking, in rours and unlaw- 
ful aſſemblies. Bacon. 

Such a tacit league is againt ſuch reuts and 
ſhowls, as have utterly degenerated from the laws of 


nature. Bacon. 
Nor do I name of men the common rot, 

That wand” ring looſe about, 

Grow up and periſh, as the ſummer fly. Milton. 


Fancy, wild dame, with much laſcivious pride, 
By twin chameleons drawn, does gaily ride, 
Her coach there follows, and throngs round about, 


Of ſhapes and airy forms an endleſs rout. Copley. 
The mad ungovernable rout, 
Full of confuſion and the fumes of wine, 
Lov'd ſuch variety and antick tricks. Reſcemmon. 
Harley ſpies 

The doctor faſten'd by the eyes 

At Charing-croſs among the t, | 

Where painted monſters are hung out. _ Soifte 


2. [ Route, French.] Confuſion of an army 


defeated or diſperſed. 

Thy army, | 

As if they could not ſtand when thou wer't down, 
Diſpers'd in rout, betook them all to fly. Daniel. 

Their mightieſt queli'd, the battle fwerv'd, 
With many an inrode gor'd; deformed ro? 
Enter'd and foul diſorder. Milton's Paradije Loft. 

To RouT. v. a. To diſlipate and put 
into confuſion by defeat. 

'The next way to end the wars with him, and to 
rout him quite, ſhould be to keep him from invad- 
ing of thoſe countries adjoining. Spenſer. 

That party of the king's horſe that charged the 
Scots, ſo totally rcuted and defeated their whole 
army, that they fled. Clarendon. 

To RouT. v. . 
ous and tumultuous crowds. 

The meaner ſort r«uted together, and ſuddenly 

aſſailing the earl in his houſe, ſlew him. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
RourE. 2. . [route, French.] Road; 


' Way. | | 
Wide through the furzy field their route they 
take, | 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake. 


9 


file; a number of things ranged in a 


line. 

Lips never part, but that they ſhow 
Of presious pearl the double roo. 
Alfter them all dancing on a rc, 

The comrly virgins came with ga:lands dight, 
As freſh as flowres. SE Spenſer. 
Where any row 
Of fruit trecs, overwoody, reach'd too far 
Their pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to check 
Fruitleſs embraces. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
A triple mounted row of pillars, laid 
On wheels. Milton's Paradije L eſt. 
Where the bright ſeraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 
A new born wood of various lines there grows, 
And all the flouriſhing letters ſtand in roros. 
Cooley. 


Sidney. 


The victor honour'd with a nobler veſt, 
Where gold and purple ſtrive in equal rows. 

| Dryden. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov'd 

beaux, | 
Why bows the fidebox from its inmoſt rows ? 

| Pope. 

To ROW, wv. n. [nopan, Saxon. ] To 
impel a veſſel in the water by oars. 

He ſaw them toiling in rowing ; for the wind 

was contrary. Mark, vi. 48. 

Some of theſe troughs or canoes were ſo great, 

that above twenty men have been found rowing in 

One. Abbot. 


To afſemble in clamor- 


ö 


| 


ROT ' 
The bold Britons then ſecurely row 4. 
Charles and his virtue was their ſacred load. 


g Wal! 
The watermen turned their bar le 
ſoftly, that they might take the cool ot — 


To Row. v. a. 


by oars. | 
The ſwan 70205 her ſtate with oary feet Aer 
7 8 Ates. 
Ro'wEL. =. /. [ruzelle, French.) 
1. The points of a ſpur turning on an 
Ax ls. 
He gave his able horſe the head, 
And, beading forward, ftruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade 
Up to the rower] head. Shakeſpes res Lerry TY 
A rider like myſeif, who ne'er wore r:99/ | 
Nor iron on his heel. Shakcſpeare's Cyrbeli=; 
A mullet is the revel of a ipur, and hith never 
but five points; a ſtar hath fix. Peachom 
: He ſpurr'd his fiery iteed wo 
With goring rowels, to provoke his ſpeed. Dad. 
2. A ſeton; a roll of hair or ilk put 
into a wound to hinder it from beg}. 
ing, and provoke a diicharge, 
To RO WEL. wv. a. To pierce throuph 
the ſkin, and keep the wound open ty 
a rowel. 
Ravel the horſe in the cheſt. 
Ro'wen. n./. 
Ro2wen is a field kept up till after Michae!n;: 
that the corn left on the ground may ſprout he 
green. ; Notes an Tuſſr. 
Then ſpare it for rower, till Michel be pat, 
To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou haſt. 
| T. cr. 
Turn your cows, that give milk, into jour 
rowens, till ſnow comes. Mortimer's Hi ſharatj. 
Ro'weR. 2. J. [from row.] One that 
manages an oar. | 
Four gallies firſt, which equal rover: bear, 
Advancing in the watry liſts,” appear. Droden, 
The biſhop of Saliſbury ran down with the ffrem 
thirty miles in an hour, by the help of but are 
 YOW.LT» | Addi on. 
RO VAL. aa. [roial, French.) 
1. Kingly; belonging to a king; be. 
coming a king; regal. 
The reyal ſteck of David. 
The royal bow'rs 
Of great Seleucia built by Grecian kings. Mun. 
Thrice happy they, who thus in woods ad 
groves, 
From courts retir'd, poſſeſs their peaceful loves: 


Or royal maids how wretched is the fate 
| Crou ite 


| : Dryden. 
To drive or help forowy 


Wiertine, 


Ali, 


2. Noble; illuſtrious. 
2 What news from Venice? 

How doth that roya/ meichant, good &4ntonio? 
Sbai.tjpearts 
Ro'YaLisT. x. . [from real.) Ad- 

herent to a king. 

Where Candiſh fought, the royalifs prevail'c, 
. Neither his courage nor his judgment _ F 
PHIL 
The old church of England royali/s, anctiet 
name for a man who prefers his conſcience before 
his intereſts, ate the moſt meritorious fubjetts in 
the world, as. having paſſed all thoſe terrib)e telt, 
which domineering malice could put them tc, 
and carried their credit and their conſcience _ 
; Soul. 
To RO YALIZ E. wv. a. [from real.] 10 

make royal. 
Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband ki 
To royalize his blood, I ſpilt mine own. Shag: 
Ro'Yaliy. adv. [from royal.) In ? 
kingly manner; regally ; as becomes 5 


king. 
It ſhall be my care, 


inted. SEakspraree 
To have you rozally appointed. ag 


R UB 


His body ſhall be royally interr'd, - | 
And the laſt funeral pomp adorn his . 
Ro TAL TY. . J. [roialté, French. ] 
1. Kingſhip; character or office of a 
king. 3 ; 
Draw, you raſcal; you come with etters againſt 
the king, and take vanity the puppet's part againſt 
the ryalty of her father. Shakeſprare s King Lear. 
He will lofe his head, ere give conſent, ; 
His maſter's ſon, 2 rg yt Fro ow it, 
e royalty of England's throne. 
1 ” 1 ; Shakeſpeare. 
Rejalty by birth was the ſweeteſt way of majeſty: 
a king and a tather compounded Into one, being 
of a temper like unto God, juſtice and mercy. 
Holyday. 
If they had held their royalties by this title, 
either there muſt have been but one ſovereign, or 
eſe every father of a family had as good a claim 


to royalty as theſe, Lockes 
2, State of a king. 
1 will, alas! be wretched to the great, 
And ſigh in royalty, and grieve in ſtate» Prior. 
z. Emblems of royalty. | 
Wherefore do I aſſume 
Theſe r:ya/ties, and not refuſe to reign? Milton. 
Te ROY NE. Y. a. [rogner, French.] To 
gnaw; to bite. Spenſer. 
Ro'yNISH. adj. | rogneux, French, 


mangy, paltry.] Paltry ; ſorry ; mean; 
rude, | 
The 15yniſþ clown, at whom ſo of 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing. 
Shakeſpearc. 
Ro YTELET. z. J. [French.] A little or 
petty king. | 
Cauſing the American reytelets to turn all ho- 
augers to that King and the crown of England. 
Heylyn. 

2 RUB. wv. a. [rhubia, Welſh ; reiben, 
German, to wipe. ] 

1. To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſſ- 
ing ſomething over it; to ſcour; to 
wipe; to perfricate. | 

2. To touch fo as to leave ſomething of 
that which touches behind, 

heir ftraw-built citadel new rubb'd with balm. - 
Milton. 
In narrow clefts, in the monument that ſands 
over him, catholicks rub their beads, and ſmell his 
doges, which they ſay have in them a natural per- 
fume, thongh very like apoplectick balſam; and 
what would make one ſuſpect that they rub the 
marble with it, it is obſerved; that the ſcent is 
itronger in the morning than at night. | 
| Addiſon on Italy. 
3. To move one body upon another. 
Look, how the rubs her hands. We 
+ —Itis an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem 
thus waſhing her hands. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The government at that time was by kings, 
before whom the people in the moſt formal ex- 
preſſions of duty and reverence uſed to rub their 
notes, or ſtroke their forcheads. Heylyn. 
The bare rubbing of two bodies violently pro- 
Cuces heat, and often fire. Locke. 
Two bones, rubbed hard againſt one another, 
produce a fetid ſipell. Ai buthnct en Aliments. 
4. To obſtruct by colliſion. 
' Tis the duke's pleaſure, 
. hoſe diſpoſition all the world well know — 
Will not be 146b'd nor ſtop'd. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Jo poliſh; to retouch. 
The whole buſineſs of our redemption is, to rab 
over the defaced copy of the creation, to reprint 
God's image upon the ſoul. Seuth. 
©. To remove by friction: with off or out. 
A forcible object will rab aut the treſheft colours 
1d a ſtroke, and paint others. Collier of the Aſpect. 


If cheir minds are well principled with inward | 


| 


RUB 


civility, a great part of the roughneſs, which 
ſticks to the outſide for want of better teaching, 
time and obſervation will rub off; but if ill, all the 


rules in the world will not poliſh them. 
7. To touch hard. | 
He, who before he was eſpied, was afraid, after 
being perceived, was aſhamed, now being hardly 
rubbed upon, left both fear and ſhame, and was 
moved to anger. Sidney. 
8. To RuB down. To clean or curry a 
horſe. 
When his fellow beaſts are weary grown, 
He'll play the groom, give oats, and rub em dægun. 
Dryden. 
9. To Rus up. To excite; to awaken. 
You will find me not to have rubbed up the 
memory of what ſome heretofore in the city did. 
| : | South, 
10. To Rus vp. To poliſh; to refreſh. 
To RUB. vv. u. 
1. To fret; to make a friction. 
This laſt alluſion gaul'd the panther more, 
Becauſe indeed it rabl'd upon the ſore; 
Yet ſeem'd ſhe not to winch, tho' threwdly pain'd. 
| Dryden. 


Locke. 


2. To get through difficulties. 
No hunters, that the tops of mountaines ſcale, 
And rub through woods with toile ſe:ke them all. 
| | Chapman. 
Many lawyers, when once hampered, raub off 
as well as they can. L'Eſfiranges 
Tis as much as one can do, to ruh through the 
world, though perpetually a doing. LCL" Eftrange. 
Rus. z./. [from the verb.] 
1. Frication; act of rubbing. 
2. Inequality of ground, that hinders the 


motion of a bowl. 
We'll play at bowls. 
— Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs againſt the bias. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Collifion ; hindrance ; obſtruction. 
The breath of what I mean to ſpeak 
Shall blow each duſt, each ftraw, each little rub 
Out of the path, which ſhall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne. Shakeſpeare. 
Now every raub is ſmoothed in our way. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away. 
* Shakeſpeares 
Upon: this rub, the Engliſh embaſladors thought 
fit to demur, and ſent to receive directions. 
5 & Hayward. 
He expounds the giddy wonder | 
Of my weary ſteps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as\the day, 
Where no churliſn rub ſays nay. Crafhaw. 
He that once fins, like him that ſlides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice; 
Though conſcience checks him, yet tizuic rubs gore 


7-0 ry A 
He ſlides on ſmoothly, and looks back 29 more. 
Dryden. 
All ſort of ubs will be laid in the wi. | 
1 Dawenant. 
An hereditary right is to be preferred before elec- 
tion; becauſe the government js ſo diſpoſed, that it 
almoſt executes itſelf : and upon the death of a 
prince, the adminiftration goes on without any 
rub or interruption. Sift. 
4. Difficulty ; cauſe of uneaſineſs. 
To ſleep; perchance to dream; ay, there's 
the rub. Shakeſpeare. 
RuB-s TONE. 2. J. [rub and fone.) A 
ſtone to ſcour or ſharpen. 
A cradle for barlie, with. rub-ſtone and 


Ru'nBER. #. /. [from rub.] . 
1. One that rubs. 5 
2. The inſtrument with which one rubs. 


* 


ſand. 
Tuſſer. 


RUB 
Servants blow the fire with püffing checks, and 


lay 
The rubbers, and the bathing ſheets diſplay. 
7 Dryden. 
Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it 
will ſave your wearing out the common rubber. 
Swift. 
3. A coarſe file, | | | 
The rough or coarſe file, if large, is called 2 
rubber, and takes off the unevenneſs which the 
hammer made in the forging. Moxon. 
4. A game; a conteſt; two games out of 
three. : 
The aſs was to ſtand by, to ſee two boobies try 
their title to him by a rubber of cuffs. L*Eftrange. 
If butchers had but the manners to go to 
ſharps, gentlemen would be contented with a rubber 
at Ccutis. Collier on Duelling. 
5. A whetſtone. Ainſworth. 
RUBI CAN. adj. [rubican, French.] Ra- 
brcan colour of a horſe is one that is 
bay, ſorrel, or black, with a light 
grey, or white upon the flanks, but ſo 
that this grey or white is not predomi- 
nant there. Farrier's Dit. 


Ru'BBaGe. | 1. J. [from ra6 : as perhaps 
Ru'BBISH. { meaning, at firſt, duſt made 
by rubbing. Rubbage is not uſed.] 
1. Ruins of a building ; fragments of 
matter uſed in building. | 
| What traſh is Rome ? 
What rubbiſp, and what offal ? when it ſerves 
For the baſe matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. 
Such conceits ſeem too fine among this rubbage. 
| Weitton. 
A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if found- 
ed on rubbiſh, is eaſily made the triumph of the 
winds. Glanville's Scepfis. 
When the foundation of a ſtate is onoe looſened, 
the leaſt commotion lays the whole in rubbiſp. 
| L'Eftrange. 
Th' Almighty caſt a pitying eye, 
He ſaw the town's one half in r:hbifþ lie. Dryden. 
Knowledge lying under abundance of rubbifh, his 
ſcope has been to remove this rubbiſp, and to dreſs 
up crabbed matters as agreeably as he can. 
Davenant. 


The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a 


ſurer way to conſume us, by letting our courage 
evaporate againſt ſtones and rubbiſh. Stoifte 
2. Confuſion ; mingled mals. 

'That noble art of political lying ought, not to 
lie any longer in rubbiſb and confuſion; 

5 Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of 7 dl, 
3. Any thing vile and worthleſs. 
RUBBLE-STONE. 2. /. 

Rudlble-ſtones owe their name to their being rub- 
bed and worn by the water, at the latter end of the 
deluge, departing in hurry and with great precipi- 
tation. Mocdabard. 

Ru'BICUND. adj, [rubiconde, French; ru- 
bicundus, Lat.] Inclining to redneſs. 
Ru'BitD. adj. [from ruby.] Red as a 

ruby. | 

Thrice upon thy fingers tip, 

Thrice upon thy rabied lip. 

Angels foul, and rubied nectar flows 

In pearl, in diamond, and in mafly gold. Milton. 
Runirick. adj. [ruber and facto, Lat.] 
Making red. OY | 

While the ſeveral ſpecies of ravs, as the rabjfch, 
are by refraction ſeparated one from another, they 
retain thoſe motions proper to each. Grewse 

Ru“ BITORM. adj. [ruber, Latin, and 
orm.] Having the form of red. 

Of thoſe rays, which paſs cloſe by the ſnow, the 
rubiform will be the leaſt refracted; and ſo come to 
the eye in the directeſt lines. Newton's Optichse 

To RV BIT Y. vp. a. To make red. 
37 2 This 


Milton. | 


R U D 


This topically applied, becomes a phenigmus or | 


rubifying medicine, and of ſuch fiery parts as to 
conceive fire of themſelves, and burn a houſe. 
| T8 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Rvu'B1ovus. adj. [rubeus, Latin.] Ruddy; 
red. Not uſed. 

Diana's lip 
Is not more ſmooth and rubiors. Shakeſpearce 

Ru'srICATED. adj. [from rubrica, Lat.] 

Smeared with red. 

Ru'Brick. 2. J. [rubrique, French; ru. 
brica, Latin.] Directions printed in 
books of law and in prayer- books; ſo 
termed, becauſe they were originally 
diſtinguiſhed by being in red ink. 

No date prefix d, 
Directs me in the ſtarry rabrick ſet. Milton. 
They had their particular prayers according to 
the ſeveral days and months; and their tables or 
rabricks to inſtruct them. Stilling fleet. 
The rubrick and the rules relating to the liturgy 
are eſtabliſhed by royal authority, as well as the li- 
turgy itſelf. Nelſon. 

Ru'BRICK. adj. Red. 

The light and rays, which appear red, or rather 


make objects appear ſo, I call rubric or red mak- 


Newton, 
walls. 
Pope. 
To Ru BRICk. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To adorn with red. 
RU'BY. =. /. [from ruber, Latin. ] 
I. A precious ſtone of a red colour, next 
in —— and value to a diamond. 
Up, up, fair bride ! and call 
Thy ftars from out their ſeveral boxes, take 
Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
'Thyſelf a conſtellation of them all. Donne. 
Melpomene would be repreſented like a manly 
lady, upon her head a dreſſing of pearl, diamonds, 
and rubies. Peacham. 
Crowns were on their royal ſcutcheons plac'd, 
With ſaphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac'd. 


Dryden. 
2. Redneſs. 7 
You can behold ſuch fights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your checks, 
When mine is blanch'd with fear. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Any thing red. | 
a , E Defire of wine 
Thou could'ſt repreſs, nor did the dancing ruby 
Sparkling, out-pour'd, the flavour, or the ſmell, 
Or taſte, that cheers the hearts of Gods and men, 
Allure thee from the cool cryſtalline ſtream. 
Milton. 
4+ A blain; a blotch ; a carbuncle. 
He's ſaid to have a rich face and rubjes about 
his noſe. Captain Janes. 
Ru'sr. adj. [from the noun.] Of a red 


colour. 
Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their ub 
lips. Sbakſprares 


ing. 
What tho' my name ſtood rubrick on the 


Diana's lip 
Is not more ſmooth and y, than thy ſmall pipe 
Is at the maiden's organ ſhrill and found. 
: Shakeſpecre. 
RucTa'Tion. . /. [rufs, Latin. A 
belching ariſing from wind and indi- 
geſtion. 2 
To Rub. v. a. [nudu, Saxon, redneſs.] 
To make red. Obſolete. 
Her cheek, like apples, which the ſun had 
rudded. | Spenſer, 
Ru'ppER. . J. [roeder, Dutch.] 


1. The inſtrument at the ſtern of a veſſel, 


by which its courſe is governed. 
My heart was to tiiy rudder ty d by th' firing, 
Ard thou ſnould'ſt towe me after. Shakeſpeare. 
They l>oſfed the rudder bands, and hoiſed up the 
main-fail, and made toward ſhore, AT7:, xxvii. 40. 


-— hardneſs, 


R U D 


Thoſe, that attribute unto. the faculty any firſt | 


or ſole power, have therein no other underſtanding, 
than ſuch a one hath, who, looking into the ſtern 
of a ſhip, and finding it guided by the helm and 
rudder, doth aſcribe ſome abſolute virtue to the 
piece of wood, without all conſideration of the 
hand that guides it. Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
Fiſhes firſt to ſhipping did impart ; WL 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
BED... Dryden. 
Thou held'ſ the rudder with a ſteady hand, 
Till ſafely on the ſhore the bark did land. Dryden. 
2. Any thing that guides or governs the 


courſe. 
For rhyme the rudder is of verſes. Hudibras. 
Ru"ppiness. 2. J. [from ruddy.] The 
quality of approaching to redneſs. 
The ruddineſs upon her lip is wet; 
You'll mar it, if you kiſs it. Shakeſpeare. 
If the fleſh loſe its ruddineſs, and look pale and 
withered, you may ſuſpect it corrupting. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ru"ppLE. . . [rudul, Iflandick.] Red 
earth. | 
Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron; 
and as that is in greater or leſs proportion, it is of 
a greater or leſs ſpecifick gravity, conſiſtence, or 
| ocdꝛvard. 
Ru"ppock. 2. J. [rubecula, Latin.] A 


kind of bird. The redbreaſt. 
Of ſinging birds, they have linnets and ruddocks. 


Carew. 
RU DDV. adj. [pubu, Saxon.] 3 
1. Approaching to redneſs; pale red. 
We may ſee the old man in a morning, 
Luſty as health, come ruddy to the field, 
And there purſue the chaſe, as if he meant 
To o' ertake time, and bring back youth again. 
. Otways 
New leaves on ev'ry bough were ſeen; 
Some ruddy colour'd, ſome of lighter green. 
| Dryden. 
Ten wildings have J gather'd. for my dear, 
How ruddy like your lips their ſtreaks appear 
| : Dryden. 
Ceres, in her prime, 
Seems fertile, and with r«ddicft freight bedeckt. 
- Philips. 

If phyfick, or iſſues, will keep the complexion 
from inclining to coarſe, or ruddy, ſhe thinks them 
well employed. Law. 

2. Yellow. Uſed, if to be uſed at all, 
only in poetry, „ 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 
Plain without pomp. 

RUDE. adj. ([neve, Saxon; rudis, Lat.] 
1. Untaught ; barbarous; ſavage. 

Nor is there any nation in the world, now ac- 
counted civil, but within the memory of books, 
were utterly rude and barbarous. | Wilkins. 

2. Rough; coarſe of manners; uncivil ; 
brutal. | 

Ruſhan, let go that rude uncivil touch; 

Thou friend of an ill faſhion. Shakeſpeare. 

Vane's bold anſwers, termed rude and ruffian- 


like, furthered his condemnation. Hayward. 
You can with fingle look inflame 
The coldeft breaſt, the rude? tame. Waller. 


It has been ſo ufual to write prefaces, that a man 
is thought rade to his reader, who does not give 
him ſome account beforehand. Waljh. 


3- Vaolent; tumultuous ; boiſterous ; tur- 


bulent. DES 
Clouds puſh'd with winds rude in their ſhock. 
Milton. 

The water appears white near the ſhore, and a 


ſhip; becauſe the rude agitation breaks it. into 
foam. . Boyle. 
4. Harſh; inclement. 
Spring does to flow'ry meadyws bring, * 
What the rude winter from them tore. Waller. 


5. Ignorant ; raw; untaught. 


Dryden. | 


1 


90 


RUD 

| Though I be rude in ſpeech, yet not in hav 
ge. ; att 
He was yet but rude in the profeſs, tam, 
though greedy of honour. Motten! Bucki "rms, 

Such tools as art yet rude hath form'd. 77 , 
6. [Rude, French.] Ru 3 
6. . gged; uneven, 
ſhapeleſs; unformed. ah; Ng 

In their ſo rude abode, 
Not the poore ſwineherd would forget the Coz: 


am, 


; hotm, 

It was the cuſtom to worſhi Eng 

liſhed ſtones. orhip rude and un 

7. Artleſs; inelegant. 

I would know what ancient ground of 3 

he hath for ſuch a ſenſeleſs fable ; 
any of the rude Iriſh books. 

One example may ſerve, till you view tlie Age 

in the original, unblemiſhed by my rade tray, wy 


NIN 
Weary freer, 


| autheriy 


Sporſ.r, 


Aion, 
8. Such as may be done with e 
without art. — 
To his country farm the fool confin'd: 
Rude work well ſuited with a ruſtick mind, 
0 Books 
RUu'DELY. adv. | from rude.] © 
1. In a rude manner; fiercely ; tumuliu. 


ouſly. | 
Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, | 
To fright them ere deſtroy, Sab. bart, 
2. Without exactneſs; without nicety ; 
coarſely. f 
I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 
I that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majedy 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph. 


: Sat pn. 
3. Unſkilfully. 

My muſe, though rudely, has reſign'd 
Some faint reſemblance of his godlike mind. 
3 . Drydzr, 

4. Violently ; boiſterouſly. 
With his truncheon he ſo rudely ſtroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forced his fot 
13 2 revoke. Seerſe. 
Ru p EN ESS. 2. J. [ rudeſſe, French; from 
rude. . 
1. Coarſeneſs of manners; incivility. 

This rudeneſs is a ſauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 
With better appetite» Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar, 

The publick will in triumphs rudely ſhare, 
And kings the rudeneſs of their joy muſt _ 7 

Yi» 

The rudeneſs, tyranny, the oppreſſion, and in- 
gratitude of the late favourites towards their mil- 
treſs, were no longer to be born. Sc ft. 

The rudeneſs, ill- nature, or perverſe behaviour 
of any of his flock, uſed at firſt to betray him in 
impatience ;z but it now raiſes no other paſiton in 
him, than a deſire of being upon his knees in 
prayer to God for them. Laws 

2. Ignorance ; unſkilfulneſs. 

What he did amiſs, was rather through 14% 
ns and want of judgment, than any malic." 
meaning. | HayWorcs 

3. Artleſſneſs ; inelegance ; coarſenels. 
| Let be thy bitter ſcorn, | 
And leave the rudencſs of that antique age : 
To them, that liv'd therein in ſtate forlum. Sf)» 
4. Violence; boiſterouineſs. 
The ram, that batters down the wall, 
For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his pole, 
They place before his hand that made the £15.00 
Shak Fele, 


5. Stormineſs; rigour. 

Vou can hardly be too ſparing of water to ct 
houſed plants; the not obſerving of this, delt 
more plants than all the radengſſis of the ſeaſon. 

; Ewely:s Kalerdar. 


RU"DENTURE. u. /. French. J In ar- 
_ ChiteQure, the figure of a rope ot ſtaf, 


8 ſometimes 


1. The firſt principles; 


RUE 
in and ſometimes carved, 


flutings of columns are 
Bailey, 


' Gmetimes pla 
3 the 
frequently filled up. : 
Ru DERARY» adj. [rudera, Latin.] Be- 
longing to rubbiſn. Diet. 
„eg A TION. 2. J. In architecture, the 
. of a pavement with pebbles or 
little ones: | Fang 
Ro pESBY- 7. J. [from rude.] An un- 
ciril turbulent fellow. A low word, 


little uſed. 
_ 1 muſt be forced 


my hands oppoſed againſt my heart, 
full of ſpleen, | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Out of my fight, rudeſiy be gone. Shakeſpeare. 


To give e 
Cato 2 mad-brain rudeſby, 


NU DIMEN T. . / [rudiment, French; 


vadimentum, Latin = 


the firſt elements 


of a ſcience. - : 
Sich a; were trained up in the rudiments, and 


were lo made fit to be by baptiſm received into the 


Gurch, the fathers uſually term hearers. Hocker. 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
1 not begin with rudiments of art. Shakeſpeare. 


I hou ſoon ſhalt quit 
Thaſe udir ente, and ſee before thine eyes 
munarchics of th earth, their pomp, and ſtate, 


guſhelent introduction to inform 
Thee, of thyſelf fo apt, in regal arts. Milton. 
Could it be believed, that a child ſhould be 
forced to learn the rudiments of a language, which 
L is nerer to uſe, and neglect the writing a good 
bud, and caſting accounts? Locke. 
2, The brit part of education. 1 
Ee was nurtured where he was born in his firſt 
rudiments, till the years of ten, and then taught 
the principles of muſick. Motton's Life of Villiers. 
The kill and r«diments auſtere of war. Philips. 
2. The firſt, inaccurate, unſhapen begin- 
ning or original of any thing. 
Moſs is but the rudiment of a plant, and the 
mould of earth or bark. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ihe rudiments of nature are very unlike the 
gtoſſer appearancese Glanwville's Scetſis. 
So looks our monarch on this early fight, 
Tu efiay and rudiments of great ſucceſs, 
Wilen all-maturing time mutt bring to light. 
| Dryden. 
Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, 
Wi is detective and ſhort in moral? which are 
but the rd mente, the beginnings, and firſt draught 
ot religion 3 as religion is the perfection, refine- 
ment, and wublimation of morality, South. 
God benolds the fitſt imperfect rudiments of virtue 
in the ſoul, and keeps a watchful eye over it, till 
It has received every grace it is capable of. 
Addiſen's Spectater. 


m1... 
The 


The ſappy boughs 

Attire themſelves with bloiioms, ſweet rudim-rts 

Ur future harveſt. Pbiligs. 
RUDIME'NTAL, adj, [from rudiment.] 
inital ; relating to firſt principles. 

Your fit rwdircencal effays in ſpeRatorthip were 
ade in Ny inop, where you often practiſed for 
hours. | | Spectuter. 


1 8 
19 Kk. . 42. [neoppian, Saxon.] To 


Stiere for; to regret; to lament. 
5 Thou tempteſt me in vain; 
To tempt the thing which daily yet IT ru, 
Aut the old cauſe of my continued pain, 
Witt ike attempts ta like end to renew. Spenlere 
: You'll rae the time, 
T} a clags me with this anſwer. Shak: ſpeare. 
Frar.ce, thou ſhalt ze this treaſon with thy tears, 
It abet but ſurvive. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
On! treacherous was that Lreaft, to whom you 
Pidit ery} Our cgunſels, and we both may ruc, 


Eaving ins ſatſzhood found too late, twas he 


* 
5 24 Fe . 
That nde me caſt you guilty, and you me. Donne. 


—— 


R U F 
Thy will | 
Choſe freely what it now fo juſtly rues. 
Ruz. z. /, [rue, French; ruta, Latin.] 
An herb, called herb of grace, becauſe 


holy water was ſprinkled with it. 
: Miller. 


Milton. 


What ſavor is better, 
For places infected, than wormwood and rue? 
g Ta e. 
Here did ſhe drop a tear; here, in this place, 
T'll ſet a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace; 
Rue, even for Ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. . 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
| The weaſel, to encounter the ſerpent, arins her- 
ſelt with eating of rue. Mere, 
Rug ru. adj. [rue and fall.] Mourn- 


ful; woful ; ſorrowful. . 
When we have our armour buckled on, 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords, 
Spur them to rucful work, rein chem from ruth. 
Spak ſpeare. 
Cocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud, 
Heard on the ruefu! ſtream. Milton s Paradiſe Loſt. 
He figh'd, and caſt a rwefu! eye 
Our pity kindles, and our paſſions die. Dryden. 
RUE'FULLY. ado. | from rucful.] Mourn- 
fully ; ſorrowfully. | 
Why ſhould an ape run away from a ſnail, and 
very ruefully and ftrightfully look back, as being 
afraid ? More. 
Rut FULNESS. 2. /. [from ruęful.] Sor- 
rowfulneſs; mourntulneſs. 


RUELLE. 2. J. [French.] A circle; an 
aſſembly at a private houſe. Not uſed. 
The poet, who flouriſhed in the ſcene, is con- 
demned in the ruel/e. Dryden's Preface to ZEneis. 
RuFF. 2. /. | 
1. A puckered linen ornament, formerly 


worn about the neck. See RUFFLE. 
You a captain; for what? for tcaring a whore's 
ruff in a bawdy houſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
| We'll revel it, 
With rs, and cufts, and fardingals. Shak:ſpcare. 

Like an uproar in the town, 

Before them every thing went down, 5 
Some tore a ryf/, and ſome a gown» Drayton, 

Sooner may a gulling weather ſpy, 

By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, tell certainly, 
What faihion'd hats, or rs, or ſuits next year, 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 

I he ladies freed the neck from thoſe yokes, 
thoſe linnen fs in which the ſimplicity of their 
grandmothers had encloſed it. Addiſen's Guardian, 

2. Any thing collected into puckers or 
corrugations. 
I rear'd this fluw'r, 
Soft on the paper rf its leaves 1 ſpread. 
3. [From rough ſcales.] A ſmall river 

A ruf or pope is much like the pearch for ſhape, 
and taken to be better, but will not grow bigger 
than a gudgeon 3 he is an excellent fith, and of a 
pleaſant taite. Walton. 

4. A ſtate of roughneſs. Obſolete, 
As fields ſet all their briſtles up; in ſuch a 2 
wert thous. Chat man's Iliad. 
5. New flate. This ſeems to be the 
meaning of this cant word, unleſs it 
be contracted from fe. 

How many princes that, in the rf of all thei 
glory, have been taken down from the head of a 
conquering army to the wheel of the victor's 
chariot! * _. L'Eftrange. 

Ru'srian. . J. | ruffiano, Italian; 
ruffien, French, a bawd ; reſ ver, Da- 
niſh, to pillage ; perhaps it may be belt 
derived from the old Teutonick word, 


which we now write, rough. ] A bru- 
bY 


To Roper. v. a. 


Pope. 


tention. Out of uſo. 


R U F 


tal, boiſterous, miſchievous fellow; a - 


cut-throat; a robber; a murderer, 

Have you a r1ffian that will ſwear ? drink ? dance? 
Revel the night? rob? murder? Shakeſpeare. 

Sir Ralph Vane's bold anſwers, termed rude 
and ran like, falling into years apt to take 

. offence, furthered his condemnation. Hayward. 

Ihe voaſted anceſtors of theſe great men, 
Whoſe virtues you admire, were all ſuch rufSars; 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, | 
That eomprehends in her wide empire's bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Ru'rrian, adj, Brutal; ſavagely boi- 
ſterous. | | 
: Experienc'd age 
May timely intercept the An rage; 
Convene the tribes, Pepe's Odi. 
To Ru'rFliaxn. wv. 2. [from the noun.] 
To rage; to raiſe tumults ; to play the 
ruffian. Not in uſe. | 
A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our batt lements; 
If it hath rffiar'd fo upon the fea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortile ? Shakeſpeare's Othel!y, 


{ ruyfelen, Dutch, to 

wrinkle.] | | 

1. To diſorder; to put out of form; 
to make leſs ſmooth, 
Naughty lady, 

Thefe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 

Will quicken and accuſe thee; I'm your hos ; 

With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour 

You ſhould not He thus. SLaleſpeare. 
In changeable tatfeties, differing colours emerge 

and vaniſh upon the Hug of the ſame piece ot 

ſilk. g Boyle. 
As ſhe firſt began to riſe, 

She ſmooth'd the red ſeas, ang clear'd the ſkies. 
iT: | Dryden. 
Bear me, ſome god! oh quickly bear me hence 

To wholeſome ſolitude, the nurſe of ſenſe ; 

Where contemplation prunes her rvfled wings, 

And tha tree ſoul looks down to pity kings. Paper. 

2. To diſcompoſe; to diiturb; to put 
out of temper. 
Were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ue up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 

The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. Shah. 
We are tranſported by paſſions, and our minds 

ruffled by the diſorders of the body; nor yet can we 

tell, how the ſoul ſhould be affected by ſuch kind 
of agitations. Glarvilles 
3. To put out of order; to ſurpriſe. 
The knight found out 
Th' advantage of the ground, where beſt . 
He might the 2d foe infeſt. Hudibras. 


4. Lo throw diſorderly together. 


Within a thicket I repos'd, when round 
I rf d up fal'n leaves in heap, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a ſleep interminate. 
Chapman. 
5. To contract into plaits. | 
A ſraill tkirt of fine Ned linnen, running along 
the upper part of the ſtays before, is called the mo- 
deſty-piece. Addiſer.. 
To RUFFLE. v. x. : 
1. To grow rough or turbulent, 
The night comes on, and the high winds 
Do ſorcly rie; for many miles about 
There's ſcarce a buſh. Shakeſpeare. 
The rifing winds a ruffling gale afford. Dryden. 
2. To be in looſe motion; to flutter, 
The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
On his right ſhoulder his thick mare redliu d, 
Ries at ſpecd, and dances in the wind. Dryden. 
3. J'o be rough; to jar; to be in con- 
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RUG 


A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy ; 
Oue fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 
To rule in the commonwealth of Rome. 
Shakeſpeare. 

They would ruffle with jurors, and inforce them 
to find as they would direct. Bacor's Henry VII. 
Rv eFLe. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. Plaited linen uſed as an ornament. 
| The tucker is a lip of fine linnen, run in a ſmall 
_ ruffle round the uppermoſt verge of the women's 
ſtays. | Addiſon. 
2. Diſturbance; contention ; tumult. 
Conceive the mind's perception of ſome object, 
and the conſequent ruffle or commotion of the blood. 
Watts. 
Ru rTERHOOD. 2. J. In falconry, a hood 
to be worn by a hawk when ſhe is firſt 
drawn, Bailey. 
Roc. . /. [rugget, rough, Swediſh. ] 
1. A coarſe, nappy, woollen cloth. 
January muſt be expreſſed with a horrid and 
fearful aſpect, olad in Iriſh rug or coarſe freeze. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
The vuugus reſembleth a goat, but greater and 
more profitable ; of the fleece whereof they make 
rugs, coverings and ſtuffs. Hey yn. 
2. A coarſe nappy coverlet, uſed for mean 
beds. 
A rug was o'er his ſhoulders thrown ;\ 
A rug; for night-gown he had none. 
3. A rough woolly dog. Not uſed. 
: Mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Shoughes, water ugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
RUGGED. adj. [rugget, Swediſh. ] 
1. Rough; full of unevenneſs and aſpe- 
rity. 
Nature, like a weak and weary traveller, | 
Tir'd with a tedious and rugged way. Denham. 
Since the earth revolves not upon a material and 
rugged, but a geometrical plane, their proportions 
may be varied in innumerable degrees. Bentley. 
2. Not neat ; not regular; uneven. 
His hair is ſticking ; 
His well-proportion'd beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the ſummer's corn by tempett lodz'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Savage of temper; brutal; rough., 
The greateſt favours to ſuch an one neither ſof- 
ten nor win upon him ; neither melt nor endear him, 
but leave him as hard, rigged, and unconcerned as 
ever. South. 
4. Stormy ; ruce; tumultuous; turbu- 


lent; tempeſtuous. | 

Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The ruggcd'ſt hour that time and ſpite dare bring, 
To irown upon th' emag'd Northumberland. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Svifte 


5. Rough or harſh to the ear. 
Wit will ſhine b 
Through the harſh cadence of a »ygeecd line. Dryd. 
A monoſyllable line turns verſe to proſe, and even 
that proſe is rzgged and unharmonivus. Dryacne 
6. Sour; ſurly ; diſcompoſed. | 
Sleek o'er your rugged looks, 
Be bright and jovial 'mong your gueſts to-night. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
7. Violent; rude ; boiſterous. 
Fierce 'Talgol, gach'ring might, | 
With rugged truncheon charg'd the knight. 
Hudibras. 
8. Rough; ſhagoy. | 
The rugged Ruſſian bear. 
| Through foreſts wild, 
'To chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fair fax. 
Ru'GGEDLY. adv. | from rugged.] In a 
rugged manner. | 
Ru EN ESS. 2. J. [from rugged. ] 
1. The ſtate or quality of being rugged, 


Shakeſpearce 


ia any of its ſenſes. 


R U : 


2. Roughneſs; aſperity. 

Hardneſs and ruggedneſs is unpleafant to the 
touch. | | Bacon. 
_ Syrups immediately abate and demulce the hoarſe- 
neſs and violence of a cough, by mollifying the rug- 
gedneſs of the intern tunick of the gullet. Harvey. 

This ſoftneſs uf the foot, which yields and fits 
itſelf to the ruggedn:ſs and unevenneis of the roads, 
does render it leſs capable of being worn. Ray. 

Ru'cin. 2. /. A nappy cloth. 

The lips grew ſo painful, that ſhe could not 
endure the wiping the ichor from it with a ſoft 
rugin with her own hand. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

RU GIN E. z. J. [rugine, French.] A 
chirurgeon's raſp. 

If new fleſh ſhould not generate, bore little 
orifices into. the bone, or raſp it with the rugine. 

Sharp. 
Ruco'se. adj. [rugo/us, Latin.) Full of 
wrinkles. 


It is a relaxation of the ſphincter to ſuch a de- 


gree, that the internal rugeſe coat of the inteſtine 
turneth out, and beareth down. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
RUIN. . /. [ruine, French; ruina, 
Latin. ] 
1. The fall or deſtruction of cities or edi- 
fices. | 1 
Loud rung the vin, and with boiſtrous fear, 


Strait revel'd in the queeiſ's amazed ear. Beaumont. | 


2. The remains of building demoliſhed. 
The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous rin cover all; 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addiſon. 
Judah ſhall fall, oppreſs'd by grief and ſhame, 
And men ſhall from her ruins know her fame. 


Prior. 
Such a fool was never found, 
Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the rvins made 
Materials for a houſe decay'd. Swift. 


3. Deſtruction ; loſs of happineſs or for- 
tune ; overthrow, 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leapt from his eyes. Shateſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Thoſe whom God to ruin has deſign'd, | 
He fits for fate, and firſt deſtroys their mind. 


Dryden. 
4. Miſchief; bane. 
The errors of young men are the vuix of buſineſs, 
Bacen. 
Havock, and ſpoil, and uin are my gain. Milton. 
To RU IN. wv. a. [ruizer, French; from 
the noun. ] 
1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh. 
A nation loving gold muſt rule this place, 
Our temples uin, and our rites deface, Dryden. 
2. Todeltroy; to deprive of felicity or for- 


tune. 

By thee rais'd, T ruin all my foes. Ailton. 

Difpoſe all honours of the ſword and gown, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden. 

A confident dependence ill grounded creates ſuch 
a negligence, as will certainly ruin us in the end. 

Wake. 
3. To impoveriſh. 

She would rain me in filks, were not the quan- 
tity that goes to a large pincuſhion ſufficient to 
make her a gown and petticoat. Addiſon. 

To Ru'ln. v. z. 
1. To fall in ruins. 

Hell heard th' unſufferable noiſe, hell faw 
Heav'n ruining from heav'n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but ſtrict fate had fix'd too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faſt had bound. 

Miitome 
2. Torun to ruin; to dilapidate, 

Though he his houſe of poliſh'd marbie build, 

Yet ſhall it ruin like the moth's frail cel!, 
Or ſheds of recds, which ſummer's heat repel. 
: : Serdys. 


3. To be brought to povert 


RUL 


If we are idle, and diſturb the Maag nie, 
buſineſs, we ſhall 7uin the faſter, inthe 
To RU'INATE. v. a. [ from rain, wy 
word 1s now obſolete. 1 Th 
1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh, 

I will not ruinate my father's houſe 
Who gave his blood to lime the Roger 
And ſet up Lancaſter. Shateſpeare 
3 ene. N of ſuch impietie 

ath Priam or his ſonnes do ? PAY 

high a hate WORE th HEY 
Thou ſhould'ſt thus ceaſeleſsly defire 9 
ruimate 
So well a builded town as Troy ? Ch; 
We'll order well the fate, TI 
That like events may ne'er it ruina's, Sb 


©02ether, 
lern I, 


e ar 


2. To bring to meanneſs or miſer; irrecy. 


verable. 

The Romans came to pull down king. 
Philip and Nabis were already ruin; al wi 
was his turn to be aſſailed. "> Rp 

So ſhall the great revenger ruinate 5 
Him and his iſſue by a dreadful fate. , 

RulxATION. 2. J. [from ruinate.] Sud. 
verſion ; demolition ; overthrow, 00. 
ſolete. | 

Roman coins were overcovered in the ground, 
in the ſudden ruination of towns by the Saxons, 

g Camden Rer. u-. 


Ru IN ER. z. . [from ruin.) One th; 


ruins. 

This Ulyſſes, old Laertes? ſonne, 
That dwells in Ithaca; and name hath wonne 
Of citie ruiner. Chatm:r, 


Rvu'txous. adj. | ruingſus, Latin; ruineu, 


French. ] 5 
1. Fallen to ruin; dilapidated ; dens. 
liſhed. | 
It is leſs dangerous, when divers parts cf: 
tower are decayed, and the foundation firm, 1 
when the foundation is ruins. Hoyer, 
2. Miſchievous ; pernicious; banciul; 
deſtructive. 
The birds, 
After a night of ſtorm fo ruins, 
Clear'd up their choicelt notes in buſh and fp, 
To gratulate the ſweet return of mor. 
'L hoſe ſuccefles are more glorious, Which brir, 


benefit to the world, than ſuch ruins on, © 
Glandille's P. Hi. 
A ſtop might be put to that 721us practice ! 

gaming. 5 Saif. 

Ru"1NOUSLY. adv. [from ruinout. 

1. In a ruinous manner. 

2. Miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. | 

| If real uneaſineſſes may be admitted ty be 45 0 
terring as imaginary ones, his own decree will ett 

Decay > Pig. 


are dyed in human blood. 


the moſt »1in/iy on himſelf, 


RULE. . J. [regula, Latin.) 


1. Government; empire; ſway ; {upree 


command. 
I am aſham'd, that women 
Should ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, or 123, 
When they are bound to ferve, love, 8: obe. 


WOT FTIN i: 
c' L6 427 r. 


May he live | 
Ever belov'd, and loving may his 744. . 


' 
— rd: 7 * 
„* 


4 


a} 
oo 


er 2 ln a 
A wiſe ſervant ſhall have rule over 21 th 
Progweryt . 


cauſeth ſhame. 


Adam's fin did not deprive him of Jt 5» © 


bl 
b. 


4 


the right of ſucceſſion, and 


bearing rule, could not have been 3 


i - very tenden! 
This makes them apprehenſive of every tense 
to endanger that form of rle eſtablunca b ove 


of their country. 


Q 


1. 


FER 


I 


ruling 


Ru'ts 


1. Go 
com 
80 


R UL 
hence this uproar 3 

n the 3 friend to Rome, 
bali ſourn againit our rule 2 _ 3 
The tributary provinces to war * 44. urps s . . 

Sev'n years the tray tor rich Mycenz iway'd ; 
Ang his ern rule the groaning land obey d. Pope. 
2. An inſtrument by which lines are 


1 
(raw. 2 
It vour influence be quite dam'd up 


11-1 uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
_— cans from the wicker hole 
Of an ci bs eee 
V\ith thy long levell'd re o g lig 8 
A judicious artiſt will uſe his eye, but he will 
uu d only to his ute. South's Sermons 
Canon; precept by which the thoughts 


or actions are directed. ; 

He lay'd this rule before him, which proved of 
grcat uſe 3 never to trouble himſelf with the fore- 
fiaht of tuture events. ; N 8 Fell. 

This little treatiſe will furniſh you with infallible 
nale of judging truly. Dryden's Dufreſneoy. 

Know'ſt with an equal hand to hold the cale ; 
$-"| where the reaſons pinch, and where they fail, 
41.7 where exceptions o er the general rule prevail. 

| Dryden. 

We profeſs to have embraced a religion, which 
contains the moſt exact rules for the government of 
cur lives. Tillot ſon. 

We owe to Chriſtianity the diſcovery of the 

| moſt certain and perfect rule of life. Tillatſon. 

gr that relates even to the ſmalleſt part of our 

li, is of great benefit to us, mereiy as it is a rule. 

| . Law. 

4. Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. 
Not in uſe. EE 

Some fay he's mad; others, that leſſer hate him, 

Do call it valiant fury; but for certain, 

Ee cannvt buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 

Withia the belt of rule. Shakeſpeare. 
e Ruie. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To govern; to controll; to manage 


with power and authority. 
It is a purpos d thing 
Ta coþ the will of the nobility z 
$14+:'t, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, 
Net cover will be rul'd. Shak-/peare's Coriolanus. 
Maget ſhall now be queen, and rule the king; 
Pu: 1 will rule both her, the king, and realm. 
Shak:ſpeares 
A greater power now rul'd him. Milton. 
Nome! tis thine alone with awful ſway, - 
4 


Pun, 


$e4ukk 


ic rate mankind, and make the world obey, 
L1/p:fing peace and war thy own majeſtick w 
f | Dryden. 
2. To manage; to conduct. 
He ſought to take unto bim the ruling of the 
a.34IISs 
7 To ſettle as by a rule. 
Had he done it with the pope's licenſe, his 
adverſaries muſt have been ſilent; for that's a 
ald caſe with the ſchoolmen. Atterbury. 
7 RULE, v. 1. To have power or com- 


mand: with over. 
Judah yet ru/eth with God, and is faithful with 
the ſaints, Hoſea, xi. 12. 
Thrice happy men! whom God hath thus ad- 
vanc'd ! 8 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 
And worthip him; and in reward to rule | 
Urer his works. Milton's Paradife Left. 
We ſubdue and rule over all other creatures ; and 
uſe for our own behoof thoſe qualities wherein they 
excel, ; Ray. 
He can have no divine right to my obedience, 
who cannot ſhew his divine right to the power of 
ruling over me. Locke. 
Ru LER. 2. J [from rule. ] 
1. Governour; one that has the ſupreme 
command, 


Soon rulers grow proud, and in their pride fooliſh. 


1 Mac. | 


Sidney. 


RUM 


| God, by his eternal | providence, has ordained | 
kings ; and the law of nature, leaders and rulers 


over others. Raleigh. 
The pompous manſion was deſign'd 

To pleaſe the mighty rulers of mankind ; 

Inferior temples ute on either hand. Addi ſon. 


2. An inſtrument, by the direction of 
which lines are drawn. | 
They know how to draw a ſtraight line between 
two points by the fide of a rulcr. M:xun. 
Rum. 2. /. 
1. A country parſon. A cant word, 
I'm grown a mere mopus; no company comes, 
But a rabble of tenants and ruſty dull um. Sw; 


2. A kind of ſpirits dittilled fiom me— 
laſſes. I know not how derived. 
Reemer in Dutch is a drinking glaſs. 

To RU'MBLE. v. z. [rommelen, Dutch.] 


To make a hoarle, low, continued 
noiſe. 
The trembling ſtreams, which wont in channels 
clear 


To rumble gently down with murmur ſoft, 
And were by them right tuneful taught to bear 
A baſe's part amongt their conſorts oft, 
Now forc d to overflow with brackiſh tears, 
Wich troublous noiſe did dull their dainty ears. 
Spenſer. 
Run:ble thy belly full; ſpit fire, ſpout rain; 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs. 
Shakeipeares 
At the ruſhing of his chariots, and at the rum- 
bling of his wheels, the fathers ſhall not look back 
to their children for feebleneſs. Jeremiab, xlvii. 3. 
Our courtier thinks that he's preferr'd, whom 
every man envies; | 
When love to run:bles in his pate, no ſleep comes in 
| his eyes. Such ing. 
Apollo ſtarts, and all Parnaſſus ſhakes 
At the rude rumoling Baralipton makes. 
Reſcommon. 
The fire ſhe fann'd, with greater fury burn'd, 
Runbling within. Dryden. 
Th' included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 
Lab'ring with colick pangs, and cloſe conſin'd, 
In vain fought iſſue from the rum! ling wind. 
h Dryden. 
On a ſudden there was heard a moſt dreadful 
rumbling noite within the entrails or the machine, 
after which the mountain burſt. Addiſun. 
Several monarchs have 2cquainted me, how often 
they have been ſhook from their refp<ctive thrones, 
by the rumbling of a wheelbarrow. Spectator. 
Ru MBLER. 7. /. [from rumble.) The 
perſon or thing that rumbles. 
Ru'MINANT. adj. [ruminant, French; 
ruminans, Latin.] Having the pro- 
perty of chewing the cud. 
Ruminant creatures have a power of directing 
this periſtaltick motion upwards and downwards. 
l R .* 
The deſcription, given of the muſcular om 
the gullet, is very exact in ruminants, but not in 
men. 


To RU'MINATE. v. a. [ruminer, Fr. 
rumino, Latin. 
1. To chew the cud. 
Others fill d with paſture gazing ſat, 
Or bedward ruminatings Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
The neceſſity of ſpittle to diſſolve the alimeat, 
appears from the con.crivance of nature in making 
the ſalivary ducts of animals, which raminate or 
chew the cud, extremely open. Arbuthnet. 
On graſſy ba:-Ks herds ruminating lie. Thomſon. 
2. To mule; to think again and again, 
Alone ſometimes the walk'd in ſecret, where 


To r»minate upon their diſcontent, Fairfax. 
Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 
Of riſing kingdoms, and of falling ſtates. Waller. 


I am at a ſolitude, an houſe between Hamp- 
ſtead and London, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died: 


Derham. + 


RUM. 


this circumſtance ſets me a thinking and rum 
upon the. employments in wiich men of wic 
exerciſe themſelves. Steele ty Popo. 
He practiſes a flow meditation, and rumindtes 
on the ſubject ; and perhaps in two nights and days 

rouſes thote ſeveral ideas which are neceſſary. 
| Watts on the Mind. 


To Ru'MirxaTE. v. 2. {rumino, Latin.] 
1. To chew over again. | 
2. To muſe on; to meditate over and 
over again. | | 
'Tis a ſtudied, not a preſent thought, 


By duty rum:inatcd. Shakeſpeares 
The condemned Engliſh 5 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger. Shateſveares 


Mad with defire the r-minates her ſin, 
And wiſhes all her wiſhes o'er again ; 
Now ſhe deſpairs, and now reſolves to try; 


Dryden. 


from ruminate. 
1. The property 
cud. 

Rumination is given to animals, to enable them 
at once to lay up a great ſtore of food, and after 
wards to chew it. Arbutbuct. 

2. Meditation; reflection. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, extracted from 
many objects, in which my often zumination wraps 
me in a moſt humorous ſadneſs. Shakcſpearcs 

Retiring, full of r»minetion ſad, 

He mourns the weakneſs of theſe latter times. 
Thom/en. 
To RU MMAGE. v. a. [ranmen, German, 
to empty. Sinner. Rimari, Latin. ] 
To ſearch; to plunder; to evacuate. 

Our greedy ſeamen r:mmage every hold, 

Smile on the booty of each wealthier cheſt. 
Dryden. 
To RUMMAGE. v. 2. To ſearch places. 
A fox was rummaging among a great many 


or act of chewing the 


picce. L' Eftranges 
Some on antiquated authors pore 
Rummage for ſenſe. Dryden's Perſius. 
1 have often rummaged for old books in Little- 
Britain and Ducks lane. Swift, 
Ru wmmMER. . J. [roemer, Dutch.) A 
glaſs; a drinking cup. 
Imperial Rhine beſtow'd the generous rummer. 
Philips. 
RU"MOUR. z. / [rumeur, French; rumor, 
Lat.] Flying or popular repoit ;. bruit; 
fame. ö 
There ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out. Shakr/prares 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 
And his atchievements of no leſs account. 
Sbabeſgeare. 


Altos 


Rumour next and chance 
And tumult and confuſion all embroil'd. 
She heard an ancient rumcur fly, 
That times to come ſhould fee the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin. Dryden's Anti. 


To Ru'mouR. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To report abroad ; to bruit. 
| Cateſby, rumour it abroad, 
That Anne my wite is fick, and like to die. 
Shakeſpeare. 
All abroad was rumcur'd, that this day | 
Samſon ſhould be brought forth. Milten's Agoniſtes. 
He was rumour'd for the author, and as ſuch 
publiſhed to the world by the London and Cam- 


bridge ſtationers. Fell. 
Twas rumcur d, : 
My father *ſcap'd from out the citadel, Dryden. 


Ru"MouRER, 2. J. [from ramaur.] Re- 


porter; ſpreader of news. 
A ſlave 


Wou'd not, and would again, ſhe knows not hy. | 


RUMINA'TION. 2. / [ruminatio, Latin; 


carved figures; there was one very extraordinary 
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A ſlave 
Reports, the Volicians, with two ſeveral powers, 


Are entered into the Roman territories. 
Oo ſee this rumourgr whipt; it caunot be. 


| Shakeſpeares 
Run. u. J. [rumff}, German.] 


1. The end of the back bone; uſed vul- 


garly of beaſts, and contemptuouſly of 


human beings. SE 
At her ranip ſhe growing had behind 


A fox's tail. Spenſer. 
If his holineſs would thump 
His reverend bum gainſt horie's rump, | 
He might b equipt from his own itable. Pri. 


Rumps ot beef with virgin honey ttew'd, King. | 


Laſt trotted forth the gentle wine, 
To eafe her itch againſt hie ſtump, 
And eifmally was heard to whine, 
All as the ſcrubb'd her meazly rump. 
2. The buttocks. 
A failor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, — give me, quoth I: 
Aroint thee, witch! the run fed ronyon cries. 
Sha leſprare. 
He charg'd him firſt to bind 
Crowdero's hands on rump behind. Hudibras. 
To Ru'MPLE. v. a, {rompelen, Dutch. ] 
To cruſh or contract into inequalities 
and corrugations ; to cruſh together out 


of ſhape. | 
Each vital ſpeck, in which remains 
Th' entire, but rumtued ani mal, contains 
Organs perplex'd. Blackmore su the Creation. 
I rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 
Or diſcompos'd the head-dreſs of a prude. Pepe. 
Never put on a clcan apron, till you have made 
your lady's bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. 
; Swifts 
Ru"myLE. #. . [Þnympelle, Saxon.) 
Pucker ; rude plait. 
Fair Virginia would her fate beſtow 
On Rutila, and change her faultleſs make 
For the foul rumple of her camel-back. Dryden. 
To RUN. v. z. pret. ran. [rinnan, Go- 
thick; ynnan, Saxon; rennen, Dutch.) 
1. To move ſwiftly; to ply the legs in 
ſuch a manner as that both feet are at 
every ſtep off the ground at the ſame 
time; to make haſte; to paſs with 
very quick pace. | | 
Their feet run to evil, and make haſte to ſhed 
blood. Proverbs. 
Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. 
Geneſis, xxiv. 29. 
Since death's near, and runs with ſo much force, 
We muſt meet firſt, and intercept his courſe. 
Dryden. 
He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. 
Dryden. 
Let a ſhoe- boy clean your ſhoes and run of er- 
rands. Se. 
2. To uſe the legs in motion. | 
Seldom there is need of this, till young children 
can run about. Locte. 
3. To move in a hurry. 
The prieſt and people run about, 
And at the ports all tironging out, 
As if their ſafety wer? to quit 
Their mothet. Ben Forfone 
4. To paſs on the ſurface, not through 
the air. | 
The Lord ſent thunder, and the fire rar along 
upon the ground. | Exodus, ix. 2 5. 
. To ruſh violently. | 
Let not thy voice be heard, leſt angry fellows 7: 
upon thee, and thou loſe tay lite. Judges, xvitie 25. 
Now by the winds and raging waves I ſwear, 
Your latety more than mine was thus my care; 
Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 
Your ſhip ſnou'd wn gain che rocky coat. 


Swifts x 


c D ryaen . | 


RUN 


They have avoided that rock; but un upon 
another no leſs dangerous Burnet. 
I diſcover thoſe ſhoals of life, which are con- 
cealed in order to keep the unwary from running 
upon them. Aadiſon. 

6. To take a courſe at ſea. 
Running under the iſland Clauda, we had much 
work to come by the boat. Acts, xxvii. 16. 

. To contend in a race. 

A horſe-boy, being lighter than you, may be 
truſted to run races with leſs damage to the _ 
707. 
8. To flee; not to ſtand. It is often fol- 


lowed by away in this ſenſe. 

The difference between the valour of the Iriſh 
rebels and the Spaniards was, that the one ran 
| away before they were charged, and the other 
ſtraight after. Bacon. 

I do not ſee a face 
Worthy a man; that dares look up and ſtand 
One thunder out; but downward all like beaſts 
Running away at every flaſh. Ben Fonſon. 
The reſt diſpers'd run, ſome diſguis'd, 
To unknown coaſts : ſome to the ſhores do fly. 
Daniel. 
They, when they're out of hopes of flying, 
Will run azvay from death by dying. Hudibras. 
Your child ſhrieks, and runs a<vay at a frog. 
1 Locke. 
9. To go away by ſtealth. 
My conſcience will ſerve me to run from this 
Jew, my maſter. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


10. To emit or let flow any liquid. 
My ſtatues, 
Like a fountain, with a hundred ſpouts, 
Did run pure blood. Shakeſpeare's Julius C&ſur. 
I command, that the conduit un nothing but 
claret, | Shakeſpeares 
In ſome houſes, wainſcots will ſweat, ſo that 
they will almoſt run with water. Baccn. 
Rivers run potable gold. Milton. 
Caicus roll'd a crimſon flood, 
And Thebes ran red with her own natives blood, 
Dryden. 
The greateſt veſſel, when full, if you pour in 
ſtill, it muſt run out ſome way, and the more it 
runs out at one fide, the leſs it runs out at the 
other. Temple. 
11. To flow; to ſtream ; to have a cur- 


rent; not to ſtagnate. 
Innumerable iſlands were covered with flowers, 
and interwoven with ſhining ſeas that van among 
them. ; Addiſon. 
Her _ he cloath'd, and chear'd her blaſted 
ace 
With running fountains and with ſpringing graſs. 
Addiſen. 
See daiſies open, rivers run. Parnel. 
12. To be liquid ; to be fluid. 5 
In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, 
make a little hole, in which put quickfilver 
wrapped in a piece of linnen, and it will fix and 
run no more, and endure the hammer. Bacon. 
Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, : 
The mountain ſtands; nor can the riſing ſun 
Unfix her froſts, and teach 'em how to run. 
; Addiſons 
As wax diſſolves, as ice begins to run, 
And trickle into drops before the ſun, 
So melts the youth. Addiſon's Ovid. 
13. To be futible; to melt. 
Her form glides through me, and my heart gives 
way; 
This iron heart, which no impreſſion took 
From wars, melts down, and uns, if ſhe but look. 


. Dryden. 
Suflex iron ores run freely in the fire. 
| Weoedward. + 

14. To fuſe; to melt. 

Your iron muſt not burn in the fire; that is, 
run or melt; for then it will be brittle. Moxon. 
15. To pals; to proceed. ; 

You, having ran through fo much publick buſi- 


18. To have a legal courſe; 


26. To go on by 


8. 'To paſs into ſome change. 


RUN 
neſs, have found out the ſecret 2 little 
that there is a time to give it over, know, 

If there remains an eternity to us after Thy 26 
revolution of time, we ſo ſwiftly vun = e tha: 
clear, that all the happineſs, that can b. 
in this fleeting ſtate, is not valuable j;, mag! 
the future, ; 


: ; bd Lick: 
16. To flow as periods or metre; t bo 


a cadence: as, the lines run Jmonthly, 


17. To go away; to vaniſh; to paſs 


As faſt as our time runs, we ſhouls be very 5114 
in moſt parts of our lives that it ras much 00 
er. 


lach ex, 

n to de 
practiſed. = 

Cuſtoms run only upon our goods importel g. 

exported, and that but once for all; her:, in. 

5 Aid ils 

tereſt runs as well upon our ſhips a; 8304 


0 a 
mult be yearly paid. Chi, 


19. To have a courſe in any direQiq; 


A hound runs counter, and yet draw; iy £6 
well. "OF 5; 

Little is the wifdom, where the fliglu . 
So runs againſt all reaſon. Shakeſpeare's I. BY 
That puniſhment follows not in this Uf dhe 
breach of this rule, and confequently has ny gte 
force of a law, in countries where the gener 
allowed practice runs counter to it, is ident. 
: Lt 

Had the preſent war uu againſt us, and all 03 
attacks upon the enemy been vain, it might ly. 
like a degree of frenzy to be determined 0: 19 in. 
practicable an undertaking. 4 


20. To paſs in thought or ſpeech. 


Cou'd you hear the annals of our fate; 
Through ſuch a train of woes if 1 ſhould u, 
The day wou'd ſooner than the tale be done. DN, 

By reading, a man antedates his life; and 183 
way of running up beyond one's nativity, br ter. 
ter than Plato's pre-exiſtence. | Cali. 

Virgil, in his firſt Georgick, has rus in; 
ſet of precepts foreign to his ſubject. A=. 

Raw and injudicious writers propoſe one thins 
for their ſubjeR, and run off to another. Fils, 


21. To be mentioned curſorily, or in fes 


words, 8 
The whole runs on ſhort, like articles in an at. 
count, whereas, if the ſubject were fully explane!, 
each of them might take up halt a page. 
Arbutbnot cv Cn, 


22. To have a continual ;enour of ary 


kind. 
Diſcourſes ran thus among the cleareſt obſervers; 
it was ſaid, that the prince, without ary im. 
ginable ſtain of his religion, had, by the light 
foreign courts, much corroborated his judgen!, 
Wetton's Huctirgl an. 
The king's ordinary ſtyle runnetb, out f 
lord the king. Sarde / its 


23. To be buſied upon. 


His griſly beard his penſive boſom ſought, 
And all on Lauſus ran his reſtleſs thought: 7 Jae. 

When we deſire any thing, our mind 74 
wholly on the good circumſtances of it; when de 
obtained, our minds run wholly on the bad 2 


24. To be popularly known. 


Men gave them their own names, by v1 
they vun a great while in Rome. Tomtin 


26. To have reception, ſuccels, or cont! 


nuance : as, the pamphlet ran much among 
the lower people. | 
ſucceſſion of parts. 
She ſaw with joy the line immortal vun, 
Each fire impreſt, and glaring in his ſon. 


Pee, 


27. To proceed in a train of condutt. 


If you ſuſpend your indignation againit I 


ther, till you can derive from him better = 
of his intent, you ſhould n a certain cv * ; 
. „ r King Leu. 


be ſuch 
a berg 


1s it really defirable, that there ſhould 


RUN 
world as takes care of the frame of 


ot run into confuſion and ruin of 


Tillatſon. 


it, that it do n 


| . ? : 
e Wonder at my patience; 
Hare 1 not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 


ief, and run diſtracted? 
jo rend my heart with Erie, Addiſon. 


ſs. | 
29. To pa . and much danger 
9 We have many evils to prevent, and m 2 


1 through. . . 
—_ proceed in a certain order. 


Pay yet wants much of his race to run. Milton. 
i - circle runs the peaſant's pain, 
. Dryden. 


ear rolls within itſelf again. 5 
At Os is very rich in relicks, which vun 


ow | h h 
de 0 = Daniel and Abraham. Addiſon. 
ile by boiling will change to yellow, and rr: 


ne intermediate degrees, till it ſtops in 


* 119 « 1 t 
through al Arbuthnot. 


an intenſe red. 


o be in force. : ; 
31. Ki owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight 


-ofits of his lands, before he cometh to the 
proceſs that runnctb againſt him. 
; Bacon. 

The time of inſtance ſhall not commence or u 

un after canteſtation of ſult. | Ay'iffe's Parergon. 
22. To be generally received. ; 

Neither was he ignorant what report run of him- 

{:1f, and how he had loſt the hearts of his ſubjects. 
Knzlles. 
33. To be carried on in any manner. 

Conceſnions, that run as high as any, the moſt 
charitcbl- p. oteſtants make. Atterbury. 

In popith countrics the power of the clergy runs 
hizher, and excommunication is More formidable, 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 
34. To have a track or courſe. | 

geuching the ulcer with my probe, the finus 

vu up above the orifice. Wijcman's Surgery. 

One led me over thoſe parts of the mines, where 
meta! line veins run. 

35. To paſs irregularly. : 
The 1lanets do not of themſelves move in curve 
es. but ace kept in chem by ſome attractive force, 
which if ence ſuſpended, they would for ever run out 
in right lines. C Ley ne. 
36. Jo make a gradual progreſs, 
The wing'd colonies 
There ſettiing, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
And a low murmur runs along the field, Pope. 
37. To be predominant. | 

This zan in the head of a late writer of natural] 
bittory, who is nut wont to have the moſt lucky 
Mits n tae conduct of his thoughts. Vocdꝛrard. 

38. To tend in growth. 

A inan's nature runs either to herbs or weeds; 
teretore let hum ſeaſonably water the one, and de- 
roy che otber. Bacon. 

39. To grow exuberantly. | 

Jeteph i» a fruitful bough, whoſe branches vun 
Iver the wall. Geneſit, xlix. 22. 

ud your race, or the ſoil of your family will 
ade into cits, or run into Wits. Tatler. 

it the. richnets of the ground cauſe turnips to 


years p l 
knowledge of the 


„ 09 ares, treading down the leaves will help 
Kerr rootings Mortimer. 
oe, who have run up to men without a 
„ce CLICICAY many gicat qualities are darkened. 

Felton. 

"Joh. mIty may run up to profuſion or extra- 
Vence. « Hage. 


4% To excern pus or matter. : 
W nether his fleſh ru with his iffue, or be ſtop- 
= ir s lis uncleanneſs. Leviticus, xiil. 3. 
1. Jo become irregular; to change to 
jomething wild, WS 
Many kave run Gut of their wits for women. 
1 Eſdras, iv. 
1 Our King return'd, 
ennie 74% mad to ſce her exil'd lord; 
Un tte crack d aye the bedlam heroes roar'd. 
| Granwille. 


Boyle. 8 


RU N 


Hath publick faith, like a young helr, 
For this taken up all forts of ware, 
And run int” ev'ry tradeſman's book, 
Till both turn'd bankrupts ? Hudibras. 
Run in truſt, and pay for it out of your wages. 
| Sæoift. 
43. To fall by haſte, paſſion, or folly, 
into fault or misfortune. 
If thou rememb'reſt not the ſlighteſt folly, 
That ever love did make thee run into; 
Thou haſt not lov'd. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
_ Solyman himſelf, in puniſhing the perjury of 
another, ran into wilful perjury himſelf, pervert- 
ing the commendation of juſtice, which he had ſo 
much defired, by his moſt bloody and unjuſt ſen- 
tence, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
From not uſing it right, come all thoſe miſtakes 
we run into in our endeavours after happineſs. 
Locke. 
44. To fall; to paſs ; to make tranſition. 
In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed ; but near the borders 
they run into one another, ſo that you hardly know 
how to limit the colours. Watts. 
45. To have a general tendency. 
Temperate climates ri: into moderate govern- 
ments, and cke extremes into deſpotick power. 
| | &vift. 
46. To proceed as on a ground or prin- 
ciple. | | 
It is a confederating with him, to whom the fa- 
crifice is offered: for upon that the apoſtle's argu- 
ment runs. Aiterbury. 
47. To go on with violence. 
Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyranny, 
after a cruel reign was expelled. Sewift. 
48. To Run after, To ſearch for; to 
endeavour at, though out of the way. 
The mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of any new 
notion, runs after ſimilies, to make it the clearer 
to itſelf; which, though it may be uſeful in ex- 
plaining our thoughts to others, is no right me- 
thod to ſettle true notions in ourſelves. Locke. 
. To Run away with, To hurry 
without deliberation. 
Thoughts will not be directed what objects to 
purſue, but run avÿ with a man in purſuit of 
thoſe ideas they have in view. Locke. 


50. To, Run iu with. Tocloſe; to com- 


Though Ramus run in with the firſt reform- 
ers of learning in his oppoſition to Ariſtotle z yet 
he has given us a plauſible ſyſtem. Baker, 


51. To Run ox. To be continued. 

If, through our too much ſecurity, the ſame 
ſhould run on, ſoon might we feel our eſtate brought 
to thoſe lamentable terms, whereof this hard and 
heavy ſentence was by one of the ancients uttered, 

Huter. 


52. 7% Rux on. To continue the ſame 


courſe. 

Running on with vain prolixity. Drayton. 

53. To Rux over. To be fo full as to 
overflow, | 

Hie fills his famiſh'd mau, his mouth runs ger 

With unchew'd morſels, white he churns the gore. 

Dryden, 

54. To Rux over. To be ſo much as to 

overflow. 

Milk while it boils, or wine while it works, run 
ever the veilels they are in, and poſſeſs more place 
than when they were cool. Digby on Bodies. 

55. Lo Ru x over, To recount curſorily. 

1 call ran them wer ſlightly, remarking chiefly 

what is obvious to the eye. ay 
J ſhall not un er all the particulars, that 
would ſthew what pains are uſed to corrupt children. 

| PR Locke. 
56. 7% Run over, To conſider curſorily. 
Theſe four every man ſhould run cher, before 
he cenſure the works he tþall views Wattons 


4?. To go by artiſ ce or fraud. 
Ver. II. | 


61. To Ru cut. 


RUN 


If we run over the other nations of Europe, ve 
ſhall only paſs through ſo many different ſcenes of 
poverty. Aadiſon. 

57. To Run over. To run through. 

Should a man run over the whole circle of earthly 
pleaſures, he would be forced to complain that 
pleaſure was not ſatisfaction. - 


58. 7% Run out. To be at an end. 
When a leaſe had run out, he ſtipulated with the 
tenant to reſign up twenty acres, without leſſening 
his rent, and no great abatement of the fine. 
; Swift. 
9. To Run out. To ſpread exuberantly. 

Inſectile animals, for want of blood, run all 
out into legs. ; Hammonds 

The zeal of love runs out into ſuckers, like a 
fruitful tree. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living 

Some papers are written with regularity ; others 
run cut into the wildneſs of ellays. , Spectator. 

60. To Run out. To expatriate. 

Nor is it ſufficient to run out into beautiful 
digreſſions, unleſs they are ſomething of a piece 
with the main deſign of the Georgick. Addiſon. 

On all occaſions, ſhe run out extravagantly in 
praiſe of Hocus. Arbuthnot, 

They keep to their text, and run out upon the 
power of the pope, to the diminution of councils. 

; Baker. 

He ſhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy 

run cut into long deſcriptions. Bro:me on Odyſſiy. 


To be waſted or ex- 
hauſted. : 
He hath ran out himſelf, and led forth 
His deſp' rate party with him; blown together 
Aids of all kinds. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
Th eſtate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin'd, and their fame betray'd. 
Dryden. 
62. To Run out. To grow poor by ex- 
pence diſproportionate to income, 
From growing riches with good cheer, 


To running cut by ſtarving here. Swift. 
So little gets for what ſhe gives, 

We really wonder how ſhe lives! 

And had her ftock been leſs, no doubt, 

She muſt have long ago run cut. Dryden. 


To RUN. wv. a. 


1. To pierce; to ſtab. 
Poor Romeo is already dead, run through the 
ear with a love ſong. Sbabeſp. Romeo and Julict. 
Hipparchus, going to marry, conſulted Philander 
upon the occaſion ; Philander repreſented his miſ. 
treſs in ſuch ſtrong colours, that the next morn- 
ing he received a challenge, and before twelve he 
was vun through the body.  Speftaters 
I have known ſeveral inſtances, where the lungs 
run through with a ſword have been conſolidated 
and healed. Blackmore. 
2. To force; to drive. 
In nature, it is not convenient to conſider every 
difference that is in things, and divide them into 
diſtinct claſſes: this will an us inte particulars, 
and we ſhall be able to eſtabliſh no general truth. 
wi Locke. 
Though put the mind unprepared upon an 
unuſual ſtreſs may diſcourage it, yet this muſt not 
run it, by an overgreat ſhyneſs of difficulties, into 
a lazy ſauntering about ordinary things. Leoickes 
A talkative perſon runs himſelf upon great in- 
conveniencies, by blabbing out his own or others 
ſecrets. Ray. 
3. To force into any way or form. | 
Some, uſed to mathematical figures, give a 
preference to the methods of that ſcience in di- 
vinity or politick enquiries; others, accuſtomed 
to retired ſpeculations, run natural philoſophy into 
metaphyſical notions. Locke. 
What is raiſed in the day, ſettles in the night; 
and its cold runs the thin juices into thick fizy ſub- 
ſtances. | 7 
The daily complaiſance of gentlemen runs them 
into variety of expreſſior s; whereas your ſcholars 
are more cloſe, and frugal of their words. Felten. 
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RUN 

4. To drive with violence, ö 
They ran the ſhip agr- und. Ach, xxvil. 41. 
This proud Turk offered ſcornfully to paſs by 
without vailing, which the Venetian captains not 
enduring, ſet upon him with ſuch fury, that the 
Turks were enforced to run both their gallies on 
more. Knolles's Hiſtory. 


5. To melt; to fule, | 
The pureſt gold muſt be run and waſhed, Felten. 


6. To incur; to fall into. 

He runneth two dangers, that he ſhall not be 
faithfully counſelled, and that he ſhall have hurtful 
counſel given. | Bacon. 

The tale | tell is only of a cock, 

Who had not ran the hazard of his life, 
Had he bel'ey'd his dream, and not his wife. 
Dryden. 
Conſider the hazard I have u to fee you here, 
Dryden. 

O that I could now prevail with any one to 
count up what he hath got by his moſt beloved 
fins, what a dreadful danger he une. Calamy. 

I ſhall run the da»ger of being ſuſpe&ed to 
have forgot what I am about. Locke. 


7. To venture; to hazard. 

He would himſelf be in the Highlands to receive 
them, and run his fortune with them. Clarcndon. 

Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expect. 

Denham. 
| A wretched exil'd crew | 
Reſolv'd, and willing under my command, 
To run all hazards both of fea and land. Dryden. 
$. To import or export without duty. 

Heavy impoſitions letTen the import, and are a 

ſtrong temptation of running goods. Swift. 
9. To proſecute in thought. 

To run the world back to its firſt original, and 
view nature in its cradle, to trace the outgoings 
of the ancicnt of days in the firſt inſtance of his 
ereative power, is a reſearch too great for mortal 
Enquiry. South. 

The world hath not ſtood ſo long, but we can 
Nill run it up to artleſs ages, when mortals lived 
by plain nature. Bur net. 

I would gladly underſtand the formation of a 
foul, and run it up to its punctum ſaliens. Collier. 

I preſent you with ſome peculiar thoughts, 
rather than run a needleſs treatiſe upon the ſubject 
at length. Felton. 

30. To puſh. 

Some Engliſh ſpeakers run their hands into their 
pockets, others look with great attention on a piece 
of blank paper. Add jon. 


11. To Run down. T'o chaſe to weart- 


neſs. 
They run down a ſtag, and the 
prey very honeſtly. 
12. To Run down. 
bear. 
Though our-number'd, overthrown, 
And by the fate of war run down, 
Their duty never was defeated. Hudibras. 
Some corru t affections in the ſoul urge him 
on with ſuch impetuous fury, that, when we fee 
a man overborn and run d:wvn by them, we can- 
not but pity the perſon, while we abhor the crime. 
South. 
It is no ſuch hard matter to convince or u 
down a drunkard, and to anſwer any pretences he 
can allege for his fin. South. 
The common cry 
Then ran you deæun for your rank loyalty. Dryden. 
Religion is run d:xvn by the licenie of theſe 
times. B.rxelcy. 
13. This is one of the words which ſerves 
for uſe when other words are wanted, 
and has therefore obtained a great mul- 
tiplicity of relations and intentions; but 
it may be obſerved always to retain much 


aſs divided the 
L' Eftrange. 
To cruſh; to over- 


| 


of its primitive idea, and to imply pro- | 


RUN 
greſſion, and, for the moſt 
greſſive violence. 

Run. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Act of running. 
The aſs ſets up à hideous bray, and ſetches a 
run at them open mouth. L' Eftrange. 
2, Courſe; motion. | | 
Want of motion, whereby the run of humours is 
ſtayed, furthers putrefaction. Bacon. 
3. Flow; cadence. , 
He no where uſes any ſoftneſs, or any run of 
verſes to pleaſe the ear. Broome on Ody//:y. 
4. Curie; proceſs. 
Way; will; uncontrolled courſe, 
Talk of ſome other ſubje& ; the thoughts of it 


make me mad; our family muſt have their rug. 
Arduthrite 


part, pro- 


6. Long reception; continued ſuccels, 


It is impoſſible for detached papers to have a 

general run or long continuance, i not diveritied 

with humour. Add'jon. 
7, Modith clamour. 

You cannot but have obſerved, what a violent an 
there is among too many weak people againit uni- 
verſity education. HS Wiſts 

8. At the ling Rux. In fine; in con- 
cluſion ; at the end. 

They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the moſt 
part mortal in the long run of the diſeaſe. Meman. 

Wiekedneſs may proſper for a while, but gte 
long run, he that ſets all knaves at work, will pay 
them. L' Eftrange. 

Shuffling may ſerve for a time, but truth will 
moſt certainly carry it at the long ran. L Hanges. 

Hath falſhood proved c? the lang run more for the 
advancement ot his eſtate than truth ? 71lleſon. 

RU NAOGATF. 2. / [corrupted from rene- 
gat, French.] A fugitive ; rebel; 
apoſtate. 

The wretch compel'd, a ruragate became, 

And learn'd what iil a miſer ſtate doth breed. 
: Sidney. 

God bringeth the priſoners out of captivity ; but 
letteth the runagates continue in ſcarceneſs. 

Pjcim Ixvlii. 6. 

I dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure, 

More noble than that rwnagate to your bed. 
Shazefprare. 

As Cain, after he had fjain Abel, had nu certain 
abiding; ſo the Jews, attic: they had crucified the 
Son of God, became gates. Ralcigh. 

RUN AWAY A.. [run and away.] Ore 
that flies from danger; one who departs 
by ſtealth ; a fugitive, 

Come at once, 
For the cloſe night doth play tne runagbay, 

And we are {tad tor. | Sha fare. 
Th usi,dvday, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
Speak in ſome buth ; where doit thou hide thy head? 

Dbakpeares 

Ru x DHE. =. J. [corrupted from reunale, 
of round. | 

i. Around; a ftep of a ladder. 

The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder 
by degrees; we are to confider the ſeveral Reps 
and randles we are to aicend by. Duppas. 

2. A peritrochium; ſomechiug put round 
an avis 

The third mechanical faculty, ſtiled axis i; 
peritrechis, conſiſts of an axis or cylinder, having 

a randle about it. wherein are fattened divers ſpokes, 
by Which the whole may be turned round. 
Wiltins's Mathematical Magick. 

RUNDLET. 2. /. [perhaps runlet or 
roundlet.] A ſmall barrel. | 

Set a rurdlct of verjuice over againſt the ſan in 
ſummer, to ſee whether it will ſweeter. Bacon. 

RunG. pret. and part. pail. of ring. 

The heav'ns and all the conſtellations rung. 


RUP 


 Ru"nner. u. . [from run)” A fl 
let; a ſmall brook, To. 
With murmur loud, down from the morhtig z 


fide, 
A little 7unne! tumbled neere the place. Pa 
RUNNER. 2. J. [from run. 
1. One that runs, 
2. A racer. 
Fore-ſpent with toll, as runners With a rice 
T lay me down a little while to breathe, , 
Here thoſe that in the rapid courſe 
The rival runners without order ſtaud 
3. A meſſenger, 
To Tonſon or Lintot his Ind; 
known than to the runners of 


fu. 


y Dach., 
ings are better 
the pott-orRcs, 
1 , R Sd t. Pep, 
4. A ſhooting ſprig. : 
In every root there will be one unn, Watch 
hath little buds on it, which may be cuc into, : 
11 timers 
5. One of the ſtones of a mill. 
The mill goes much heavier, by the fl ae 1, 
call the rune; being ſo large. Born 
6. [Erythrepus.] A bird, Ainfeoard, 
Ru NNET, #. /. | Senunnen, Sayry, 
coagulated.] A liquor made þ; ſleep. 
ing the ſtomach of a calf in hot wate- 
and uſed to coagulate milk for core; 
and cheeſe. It is ſometimes writ», 
rennet. | 
The milk of the fig hath the quality of ne 
to gather checte. Bacor's Natural Il 
It coagulatcs the blood, as runner tuin. atk.” 
; . Me: 4 
The milk in the ſtomach of calves, cca all 
by the runnet, is rendered fluid by the gall in the 
dugdenum. A butbrzt. 
RUNNING. ad}. Kept for the race, 
He will no more complain of the frowns of the 
world, or a imall cure, or the want of a pit:on, 
than he will complain of the want of a lacel can, 
or a running horſe. Lau. 
RUN N IOX. 2. J. [rognant, Fr. ſcrubs 
bing.] A paltry ſcurvy wretch. 
You witch! you poulcat! you runzic:! 
| | Shake parts 
Ruß r. 2. J. [runte, in the Teutonick dia- 
lects, {:gnifies a bull or cow, and is uſed 
in contempt by us for ſmall cattle; as 
kefzl, the Weiſh term for a horſe, is 
uſed for a worthleſs horſe.] Any ant 
mal ſmall below the natural growth of 


the kind, 
Reforming Tweed 
Hath ſent us ru: even or her churches breed. 
C is 1. 
Of tame pigeons, are Croppers, carriers, a. 


Vi un 


20 


This overgrown vunt has truck eff his het 
lowered his foretop, and contracted 
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Rur TION. 2. , [ruptus, Lat.] Bicacà; 
ſolution of continuity. RN 
The plenitude of veile;s or plethora cats 42 
extravalation of bloo4, vy ruption or apelttcn. 


77 7 * 


Ru“ P TUR Ek. 2. /. [ ruftare, Ire? 
from ruftus, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of breaking; ſtate of beirz 

broken ; ſolution of continuity. 
1h' egg, 
Burſting with kinily apt 
Their cailow young. | rl 
A lute ftiing will bear a hundred weight wire: 
rupture, but at the ſame time cannot exert Its bi- 
ſticity. ; Arbuttnih 
The diets of infaats ought to be extremely dul, 


ſuch as lengthen the fibres without ruptures 
Arbuthni's 


— 


10 


re, forth diſclos d 


1 716. 


Milton. a 


2. A breach 


e; open hoſtility. 
that divide the common- 
wealth, come to a ruptures it ſeems _ 
n bs chute a ſides ; _ 
Burſtenneſs ; hernia; preternatural 
n e gut. 
erup tion of - ib groin or ſcrotum is the moſt 
3 . of hernia. Sharps Surgery « 
|) RUPTURE. . 4. [from the noun. ] 
To break; to burſt; to ſuffer diſrup- 


| 2, A breach of peac 


When the parties, 


tion. : a 

t Tue veſſels of the brain and membranes, of up- 

! abſorb the extravatated blood. Sharps 
tured, Ale 


| Ro eTUREWORT. 2. J.  berniaria, Lat.] 
A plant. . 
| MURAL, adj. rural, French; raralis, 
. L 5TH 3 
from rura, Latin.] Country; exiſting 
in the country, not in cities; ſuiting 
the country; reſembling the country. 
L14;, reſerved to do paitor company honour, 
Wining „our tweet voice to the rural muſick of 
beͤlert. Sidneys 
Here is a rural fellow, ; 
bat will not be deny'd your highneſs' preſence ; 
He orings you gt Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Wee turn 


To where the filver Thames firſt rural grows. 
quality of being rural. 


Thenſ;n. 
Di. 


n. . [from rural. The 
Rv a1cor sr. 2. J. [ruricola, Latin.] An 


Run atITy. 
Ru RALNE5s. 


inhabitant of the country. Dick. 
Run GENOUS. adj, [rure and gigno, 
Latin,] Born in the country. Oz. 


RUSE. n. J. [French.] Cunning; arti- 
ice; little ſtratagem; trick; wile; 
fraud; deceit, A French word neither 


elegant nor neceſſary. | | 

I might here add much concerning the wiles 
ind nes, which theſe timid creatures uſe to ſave 
themſelves. : Ray. 
RUSH. . J. [| juncus, Latin; jure, 

davon.] 

i. A plant. 

A :4/ hath a flower compoſed of many leaves, 
vl;.ch a:e placed orbicularly, and expand in form 
ct 1 roſe; from the centre of which riſes the 
nta, which afterward becomes a fruit or huſk, 
vi. 15 generally three-cornered, opening into 
tice parts, and full of roundith leeds :; they are 


Ml:nc, in order to prevent the water from waſh- 
nz away the earth; for the roots of theſe ruſbes 
$uiten themſelves very deep in the ground, and mat 
*\xmiuves near the turface, ſo as to hold the earth 
cd, together. Miller. 
lie taught me how to know-a man in love; 
dich cage of rufhes 1 am ſure you are not pri- 
Ne. Shakeſpeare. 
lan but a rb againſt Othello's breaſt, 
_ de retires, Shakeſpear:'s Othelis. 
„ upper ready, the houſe trimm'd, res 
d, cobwebs ſwept? S abeſpeare. 
„ Vor farm requites your pains z 
+ W823 /:7e5 overſpread the neighb'ring plains. 

D Dryden. 
Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 
a matter, whether apes go on four 
„0. L'Eftrange. 
| Jenn Bull's friendſhip is not worth a ruſh. Arbuth, 
© -H-CANDLE, z. fo [ruſh and candle. 
„ ſmall blinking taper, made by ſtri p- 
73g aruſ, except one ſmall ſtripe of 
the bark which holds the pith together, 
and dipping it in tallow. 
* e moon or ſun, or what you pleaſe; 
21 you pleaſe to call it a ruſh-cardle, 


S8 OE t 


RUS 
| Ik your influence be quite dam'd up 
With black uſurping miſts, {ome gentle taper, 
Though a ruſþ-candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us. Miter. 


To Rusn. v. n. [Pneopan, Saxon.] To 
move with violence; to go on with tu 


multuous rapidity. | 
Gorgias removed out of the camp by night, to 
tlie end he might 7 upon the camp of the Jews. 
1 Alſace ive 2. 
Every one that was a warrior r»focd out upon 
them. Judith. 
Armies ub to battle in the clouds. Milton. 
Why wilt thou rf to certain death, and rage 
In rath attempts beyond thy tender age, 
Betray'd by pious love? Dryden's Virgil. 
Detverate ſhould he ruſt, and loſe his life, 
With odds oppieſs'd. Dryden's Mncis. 
They wilt always ftrive to be good chriſtians, but 
never think it to be a part of religion, to 20 into 
the oe of princes or miniſters, Spratt. 
Jou fay, the ſea. 
Does with its waves fall backward to the Weſt, 
And, thence repell'd, advances to the Eaſt 3 
While this revolving motion does indute, 
The deep muſt reel, and ru/> from ſhoar to ſhoar, 
Blackmore. 
With a ruſbiug ſound th' aſſembly bend 
Diverſe their ſteps, Pope's Odyſſey. 
Now funk rhe ſun from his aereal height, 
And ver the ſhaded billows r2/þ'd the night. Pope. 


Rus. . J. [from the verb.] Violent 
courſe. SY 

A gentleman of his train ſpurred up his horſe, 

and with a violent 7:4 ſevered him from the duke. 


A Morton. 
Him while freſh and fragrant time | 
Cheriſht in his golden prime, 
The 7» of death's unruly wave 
Swept him off into his grave. Craſpaw. 


Cruel Auſter thither hy'd him, 
And with the h of one rude blaſt, 
Sham' d not ſpitefully to caſt 
All his leaves fo freſh, ſo ſweet. 

Rus HY. aaj. {from ruf+.] 
1. Abounding with ruſhes. 

In ru/by grounds, ſprings are found at the firſt 
ſpit. Mortimer. 

The timid hare to ſome lone ſeat 
Retir'd; the 2h fen or rugged furze. Thomſon, 

2. Made of ruſhes, 
What knight like him could toſs the ry lance? 


Ticket, 

Rusk. .. Hard bread for ſtores. 
The lady ſent me divers preſents of fruits, ſu- 
gar, and /,. Raleigh. 
Rus uA. 2. /. A brewn and light iron 
ſubſtance, with half as much quick- 
lime ſteeped in water, the Turkiſh 
women make their pſilothron, to take 
off their hair. Greav. 
Ru'ssET. adj, [ronſſet, French; ruſs, 

Latin. ] 

1. Reddiſhly brown, Such is the colour 
of apples called rz/etings. | 
The morn, in raſht mantle clad, 

Walks o'er the dew of yon high caſtern hill. 

Sha beſpenre. 
Our ſummer ſuch a rf livery wears, 

As in a garment often dy d appears. Dryden. 
2. Newton leems to uſe it for grey; but, 
if the etymulogy be regarded, impro- 
perly. | 

This white ſpot was immediately encompaſſed 
with a dark prey or rut, and that dark grey with 
the colours of the firſt iris. Newton's Optichs. 
3. Coarſe; homeſpun ; ruſtick. It is 
much uſed in deſcriptions of the man- 
ners and dreſſes of the country, I ſup- 


pole, becauſe it was formerly the co 


Craſbaw. 


F*@-219rth it ſhall ve fo for me. Sabeſf eare. 
ö 


RUS 
Jour of ruſtick dreſs: in ſome places, 
the ruſticks itil] dye cloaths ſpun at 
home with bark, which muſt make 
them ruſſet. 
Taffata phraſes, LikeF terms preciſe, 

Figures pedantical : theſe ſummer flies 

Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation: 

Henceforth my wooing mind ſhail be expreſt 

In ru//er yeas, and honeſt kerſy noes. Shakſpeares 
Ru'ssET. #. J. Country dreſs. See 

Russkr, adj. 

The Dorick dialect has a ſweetneſs in its clown 

ihneſs, like a fair ſhepherdcls in her country ruſſete 

£ f Dryaene 

Ru'sszT, u. J. A name given to 

Ru'sSETING. J ſeveral ſorts of pears or 
apples from their colour, 

Ihe ruht pearmain is very pleaſant fruit, con- 
tivuing lung on the tree, and in the conſervatory 
partakes both of the ru//ztirg and pearmain in co- 
lour and taſte; the one ſide being generally ru//ct, 
and the other ſtreaked like a pcarmain. Mortimer. 

RUS'T. 2. J. [pupe, Saxon.) . 
1. The red deſquamation of old iron. 
This iron began at the length to gather ruſt, 
Hackers 
Rut eaten pikes and ſwords in time to come, 
When crooked plows dig up earth's fertile womb, 
The huſbandman ſhall oft diſcover. May's Virgil. 
But Pallas came in ſhape of ft, 

And 'twixt the ſpring and hammer thruſt 

Her Gorgon ſhield, which made the cock 

Stand ſtiff, as *twere transform'd to ſtock. 

| Hudibras. 

My ſeymitar got ſome ruſt by the ſea water. 
| Gulliver. 
2. The tarniſhed or corroded ſurface of 
any metal. | | 
By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall increaſe, * 

And ſcour his armour from the ruſt of peace. 
> OM Dryden. 
3. Loſs of power by inactivity. 
4. Matter bred by corruption or degene- 

ration. | 

Let her ſee thy ſacred truths cleared from all 

/; and droſs of human mixtures. Xing Charles» 
To RusT. v. x. [from the noun. 

1. To gather ruſt; to have the ſurface 
tarniſhed or corroded, 
Her fallow leas, 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon, while that the culter ruſe, 

That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakeſpeares 

Our armours now may ruſt, our idle ſcymitars 

Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe. Drydens 
2. To degenerate in idleneſs. 

Muſt Ii in Egypt, never more 
Appcar in arms, and be the chief of Greece? 2 
Dryden. 
To Rus r. v. a. 

1. To make ruſty. | a 
Keep up your bright ſwords, for the dew will ruft 
them. | Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
2. To impair by time or inactivity. 
RU'STICAL. 44%. [| ruſticus, Latin; 
ruſiizue, French.] Rough; ſavage 
boiſterous ; brutal ; rude. 

On he brought me unto ſo bare a houſe, that it 
was the picture of miſerable happineſs and rich 
bezgary, ſerved only by a company of rſtical vil- 
lains, full of ſweat and duſt, not one of them 
other than a labourer, Sidney. 

This is by a ruſtical ſeverity to baniſh al 
urbanity, whoſe hac-mleſs and contined condition is 
conſiſtent with religion. Brown's FVulgar Errourss 

He confounds the ſinging and dancing of the 
ſatyrs with the ruſtical entertainment of the firſt 
Romans. | Dryden. 
Ru'sTiCALLY. adv. {from ruſtical.] Sa- 


vagely; rudely; inelegantly. 


My 


RUS 


My brother Jaques he keeps at ſchool, 
And report ſpeaks goldenly of his profit; 
For my part he keeps me ruſtically at home. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Quintius here was born, 
Whoſe ſhining ploughſhare was in furrows worn, 
Met by his trembling wife, returning kome, 
And ruſtically joy'd, as chief of Rome. Dryden. 
Ru'sTiCALNESS. 2. /. [from raſtical. 
The quality of being ruſtical; rudeneſs; 
ſavageneſs. | 
To Ru'STICATE. v. #. [ruſticor, Latin.) 


To refide in the country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having ruſticated in 
your company too long, pretends to open her eyes 
for the ſake of ſeeing the ſun, and to ſleep becauſe 
it is night. WH Pope. 

To Ru'STICATE. v. a. To baniſh into 


the country. 

I was deeply in love with a milliner, upon 
which I was ſent away, or, in the univerſity 
phraſe, ruſticated for ever. Spectator. 

RusTi'citY. 2. /. [ruſticité, French; 
ruſticitas, from ruſticus, Latin. ] 

1. Qualities of one that lives in the 

* country ; ſimplicity; artleſſneſs; rude- 
neſs ; ſavageneſs. 

There preſented himſelf a tall, clowniſh, young 
man, who falling before the queen of the fairies, 
deſired that he might have the atchievement of 
any adventure, which, during the feaſt, might 

happen; that being granted, he reſted him on the 
floor, unfit for a better place by his ruſticity. = 

. Spenſer. 

The ſweetneſs and ruſticity of a paſtoral cannot 

be ſo well expreſt in any other tongue as in the 

Greek, when rightly mixt with the Dorick dialect. 

Addiſon. 

This ſo general expence of their time would 


curtail the ordinary means of knowledge, as *twould | 


ſhorten the opportunities of vice; and ſo accord- 
ingly an univerſal ruſticity preſently took place, 
and ſtopped not till it had over-run the whole tuck 
of mankind. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Rural appearance. 1 
Rus ick. adj. [ruſticus, Latin, ] 
1. Rural; country. | 
By Lelius willing mifling was the odds of the 
Iberian fide, and continued fo in the next by the 
excellent running of a knight, though foſtered ſo 
by the muſes, as many times the very ruftick 
people left both their delights and profits to hearken 
to his ſongs. | Sidney. 
2. Rude; untaught; inelegant. 
An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language or 
 acourtly behaviour, when his -uftick airs have grown 
up with him till the age of forty. Mutis's Logick. 
Brutal; ſavage. 
My ſoul foreboded J ſhould find the bow'r 
Of ſome fell monſter fierce with barb'rous pow'r ; 
Some ruftick wretch, who liv'd in heav'n's d-ſpight, 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right, 
Pope. 
4. Artleſs; honeſt; ſimple. 8 
5. Plain; unadorned. 
An altar ſtood, ruſtick, of gray ford. Mien. 
With unguents ſmooth the poliſn'd marble ſhone, 
Where ancient Neleus ſat, a H, throne. Pope. 


4 


RUT 
Ru'sTiCcx. #. „ A clown; a ſwain; 
an inhabitant of the country, 

As nothing is ſo rude and inſolent as a wealthy 
ruſtick, all this his kindneſs is overlooked, and his 
perſon moſt unworthily railed at. South. 

Ru'sTinEss. 1. J. [from ruffy.] The 
ſtate of being ruſty. 
To Ru'sTLE. v. x. [hnirrlan, Saxon.] 
To make a low continued rattle; to 


make a quick ſuccefſion of ſmall noiſes. 
He is coming; I hear the ſtraw ruſtle. 


| Shakcſpearc. 
This life Jp 


Is nobler than attending for a check; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble; 
Prouder, than ruf/ing in unpaid-for filk. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thick ſwarm'd, both on the ground, and in the 


air 
Bruſh'd with the hiſs of uſling wings. Milton. 
As when we ſee the winged winds engage, 
Ruſtling from ev'ry quarter of the ſky, 
North, Eaſt, and Weſt, in airy ſwiftneſs vy. 
Granville. 
All begin the attack; 
Fans clap, filks ruſtle, and tough whalebones crack. 
| Pope. 
Not lefs their number than the milk-white Fang 
That o'er the winding of Cyaſter's ſprings, 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their rutling 
wings. | Pope. 
Rus TY. adj. [from ru/e.] | 
1. Covered with ruſt; infected with ruſt. 
After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged 
in a war with a y ſword and empty purſe. 
Heel, 
Part ſcour the ruſy ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. | Dryden's ZEneis. 
2. Impaired by inactivity. 
Hector, in his dull and long continued truce, 
8 riſiy grown. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Craſſida. 
0 
to come together. Uſed of deer. 
Rur. 2. J. [rut, French. 
1. Copulation of deer. | 
The time of going to rut of deer is in Septem- 
ber ; for that they need the whole ſummer's feed to 
make him fit for generation : and if rain come 
about the middle of September, they go to rut 
ſomewhat the ſooner. Bacon. 
The ground hereof was the obſervation of this 
part in deer after immoderate venery, and about the 
end of their rut. Brown. 
2. [ Route, French.) The track of a cart 
wheel. 3 Ainſworth, 
From hills raine waters headlong fall, 
That allways cat huge rurs, which, met in one bed 
fill a vall 
With ſuch a confluence of ſtreames, that on the 
mountaine grounds : 
Farre of, in frighted thepherds eares the buſtling 
noiſe rebounds. Chapman. 


RUTH. z. /. [from rue. ] 
1. Mercy; pity; tenderneſs ; ſorrow for 
the miſery of another. Out of uſe, 
O wretch of gueſts, faid he, thy tale hath ſtirred 
My mind to much ruthe Chapman. 
All ruth, compaſſion, mercy he forgot. Fairfax. 


oy 


RurT. v. z. [ruit, French.) To deſire 


R YE 


She fair, he full of baſhfulneſs and tu 
Lov'd much, hop'd little, and — * 
He durſt not ſpeak, by ſuit to purchaſe 1 


The better part with Mary and u. Farſun, 
Choſen thou haſt ; and os - en 
And at thy growing virtues fret their 
No anger find in thee, but pi 

2. Miſery ; ſorrow. 
The Britons, by Maximilian laid wa 
With wretched miſeries and woful ruth, 


Were to thoſe Pasans made an open prey. 
Set 
Ru"THFUL. adj. [ruth and fall.] Ru. 
o o a Rue. 
ful; woful; ſorrowful. ] 


The inhabitants ſeldom take a vu: f. 
ing experience of thoſe harms, b a ren 
diſeaſes carry with them. 
Ru'THFULLY. adv. 
1. Wofully ; ſadly. 
The flower of horſe and foot, loſt by the yy; 
of the enemy, ruthfully periſhed, f 
2. Sorrowfully; mournfolly. 
Help me, ye baneful birds, whoſe hrieking ſours 
Is fign of dreary death, my deadly cries ; 
Moſt ruthfully to tune. Szericy's Pata, 
3. Wofully. In irony. 
| By this Minerva's friend bereft 
Oileades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, noſe, 
eyes 
Ruthfully ſmear'd. Chatman's Id. 
Ru'THLEss. adj. [from ruth.] Cru; 
pitileſs ; uncompaſſionate; barbarous, 
What is Edward but a ruth/c/s ſes ? 
What Clarence but a quickſand of deceit? 
Sbateſpearh 
The ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet; 
And when] ftart, the cruel people laugh. 
Svabeſprerts 
His archers circle me; my reins they wound, 
And ruthleſs thed my gall upon the ground, 
| Carty 


een, 
14 
Ipleeg, 
+ 1 

Ly and rach, Mit 


which inteRiogs 


Gore, 
[from ruth/u,] 7 


| Their rage the hoſtile powers reſtrain, 
All but the ruthleſs monarch of the main. Py, 
Ru'THLESSNESS, 2. / [from ruth.) 
Want of pity. 1 | 
Ru'THLESSLY, adv. [| from ruth.) 
Without pity; craelly ; barbaroully, 
Ru'TTitR. 2. J. [routiere, French.] 4 
direction of the road or courſe at ſea, 
Ru'TT1sH. adj. [from rut.] - Wanton; 
libidinous ; ſalacious; luſtful; lecke. 
rous. 
That is an advertiſement to one Diana, t. * 
heed of the allurement of count Route! 
fooliſh idle boy; but for all that very ] 
Shakeſpeare's All's <well t0at nai c. 
Rye. 2. J. [nyxe, Saxon. } 
1. A coarſe kind of bread corn. 
Between the acres of the rye, = 
Theſe pretty country folks would Iye. 8 bel en 
Rye is more acrid, laxative, and leſs our ; 
than wheat. Arbuthnit in 41 
2. A diſeaſe in a hawk. 4 
RyE"GRass. 1. J. A kind of ſtrong £'% 


i at Michsan. 
Some ſow ryegraſs with the corn 1 


8. 


S AB 
ſonable rigour ; one who obſerves the ſe- 
venth day of the week in oppolition to 
the firſt, 

Sa”"BBATHBREAKER., 2. f. [ ſabbath and 
break.) Violator of the ſabbath by la- 
bour or wickedneſs. | 

The uſurer is the greateſt {ab}athbbreater, be- 
cauſe his plough goeth every Sunday. Pacon's EN. 

SABBA'TICAL. adj. ¶ [avbaticus, Lat. ſab- 
batique, Fr. from ſabbath.) Reſembling 
the ſabbath ; enjoying or bringing inter- 


SAT 

SABULO's1TY. . i [from ſabuloꝝs. ] Grits 
tineſs; ſandineſs. 

SA/BULOUS, adj. [ /abulum, Lat.] Grit- 
ty; ſandy, 

SACCADE. u. ſ. [French]. A violent 
check the rider gives his horſe, by draw- 
ing both the reins very ſuddenly : a cor- 
rection uſed when the horſe beais heavy 
on the hand. Bailey. | 

OA'CCHARINE. adj, | ſaccharum, Lat.] 
Having the taſte, or any other of the 


SAB 

Has in Engliſh the ſame hiffing ſound | 
as in other languages, and unhap- 
pily prevails in fo many of our words 
that it produces in the ear of a forcigner 
2 continued ſibillation. - 5 
In the beginning of words it has inva- 
nably its natural and genuine ſound: in 
the middle it is ſometimes uttered with a 
ſtronger appulſe of the tongue to the pa- 
late, like , as reſe, roſeate, roſy, offer, 
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nuſel, refedent, buſy, rags. ee miſlion of labour r 777 
: 1 - | . | chiet qualities of . 
times keeps its natural found; as 0% 5 The appointment and obſervance of the ſab- Leer ago -29 


Manna is an effential jaccharine fait, ſweating 
from the leaves of moſt plants. 
Arbuthnot on Alimerts. 
SACERDO'TAL. adj. { ſacerdotalis, Lat.] 
Prieftly ; belonging to the prieſthood, 


They have ſeveral offices and prayers, eſpeci- . 


defegnation ; for which I know not whe- 
ther any rules can be given. 

In the end of monoſy llables it is ſome- 
times s, as in hs; and fometimes , as 
in as, Vas; and generally where es ſtands 


batical year, and after the ſeventhullatical year 
a year of jubilee, is a circumſtance of great mo- 
ment. Z Forbes. 
SA BBATISM. 2. /. [from /abbatum, Lat.] 
Obſervance of the ſabbath ſuperſtitiouſſy 


in verbs for eth, as gives. It ſeems to] rigid. | ally for the dead, in which funds they ale 
be eſtabliſhed as a rule, that no noun | Sa'BINE. u. / [ ſabine, Fr. ſabina, Lat. J acerdeti garments. -  Stillingfleet; 
A plant, He fell violently upon me, without reſpect to 


ſingular ſhould end with / ＋ there- 
fore in words written with diphthongs, 
and naturally long, an e is nevertheleſs 
added at the end, as goo/e, houſe; and 
where the ſyllable is ſhort the / is dou- 
bled, and was once Fe, as a/5, anciently 
aſe; wilderneſi, anciently avilderneſſe ; 
difireſs, anciently difireſſes 
SABA'OTH. 2. /. [Hebrew.] Signifying 
an armye 
Holy Lord God of ſabaoth; that is, Lord of 


my ſacerdetal orders. Drydn's Spaniſs Fryar. 

If ample powers, granted by the rulers of 
this world, add dignity to the perſons intruſted 
with theſe powers, behold the importance and 
extent of the ſacerdatal commiſſion. Atterbury, 


Sa chEI. 2. . | ſacculus, Lat.] A ſmall 
ſack or bag. | 
SACK. z./. [PW Hebrew; oaumm 3 face 
cus, Lat. ræc, Sax. It is obſervable of 
this word, that is found in all languages, 
and it is therefore conceived to be ante- 


Saline or ſavin will make fine hedges, and 
may be brought into any ſorm. by clipping, 
much bcyond trees, Moriimer. 
Sa “BLE. 2. . [ gibella, Lat.] Fur. 
Sable is worn of great perſonages, and brought 

out of Ruſſia, being the fur of a little beaſt of 
that name, eſtecmed for the perſectneſs of the 
colour of the hairs, which are very black. 
Hence ſalle, in heraldry, ſignifies the black co- 
lour in gentlemen's arms. Peacham on Blazcning. 
Furivuſly running in upon him, with tumul- 
tuous ſpeech, he violently raught from his head 


lift, ; Common Prayer. his rich ca f :h . X 7 diluvian.)] 

=, ap of ables. nolles. 

4 BBATH, 1. f. [An Hebrew word ſig- The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, x, A bag; a pouch; commonly a large 
nifying ref ; ſabbat, Fr. ſabbatum, Lat.]| Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail. Gay. bag. | 


Sa"BLE. adj. [Fr.] Black, A word uſed 

by heralds and poets. 
By this the drooping daylight gan to fade, | 

And yield his room to fad ſucceeding aig 
ade 


1. A day appointed by God among the 
Jews, and from them eſtabliſhed amon 
Chriſtians for publick worſhip ; the ſe- 
venth day ſet apart from works of labour 


Our ſacl; ſhall be a mean to ſack the city, 
And we be lords aud rulers over Roan. 
Shateſp. Henry VI. 
Vaſtius cauſed the authors of that mutiny to 
be thruſt into ſacks, and in the fight of the fleet 


5 | Who with her ſable mantle gan to 
to be . et. | The face of — and ways of living wight. caſt into the ſca. Knol!rs, 
purpoſe, 5 Fairy Queen. 2, The meaſure of three buſhels, 


And by our holy /abbeth have I ſworn, 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 

7 Shakeſpeare. 
Clad we return'd up to the coaſts of lipht, 


With him inthron'd 
Sat ſable veſted night, eldeſt of things, 
The conſort of his reign, Milt. Par. Loft, 
They ſoon begin that tragick play, 


3. A woman's looſe rebe. 
To Sack. v a, [from the noun.] 
1. To put in bags. 


Ere ſabbath ev'ning. Million. 


Here ev'ry day was ſabbath : only free 
From hours of pray'r, for hours of charity, 
Such as the Jews from ſervile toil releaſt, 
Where works of mercy were a part of reſt ; 


Such as bleſt angels exerciſe above, 


Vary d with ſacred hymns and acts of love; 


And with their ſmoaky cannons baniſh day: 
Night, horrour, ſlaughter, with conſuſion meet, 
And in their ſable arms embrace the fleet. 
Waller. 1 
Adoring firſt the genius of the place, ; 
And night, and all the ſtars that gila her ſable | 


Now the great work is done, the corn is ground, 
The griſt is ie, aud every tack well bound. 
Hetler tes. 


2. [From ſacar, Spaniſh.] To take by 


ſtorm ; to pillage ; to phunder. 
Edward Bruce ſpoiled all the old Engliſh ple 


2 den. — * 1 
Suck ſalbaths as that ſh f — 29 inhabrtants, and /ac4ed and raſed all cities and 
en that perpetual one, which ſhe employs: S BIENE. u. J. [French.] „ „ corporate towns. | Sperſes- 
For ſuch viciſſitudes in heav'n there are, 1. A ſandpir, Bailey. 1'il make tkee ſtoop and bend thy knee, 


1 praiſe alternate, and alternate pray” 


8. Iatermiſſion of 


relt. 
Never any ſalbath of releaſe 


I. 


2, | Dryden. 
pain or ſorrow; time of 


Could free his travels and afflictions deep. 
_ : Daaiel*'s C. Wax. 
or can his bleſſed ſoul look down from heav'n p 


Or break the cternal ſabbath of his re 
o ſee her miſeries on earth. 


it, 


Dryden. 


Peaceful !cep out the ſabbath of the tomb, 


id wake to raptures in a life to come. Pope. 


\PPATA RIAN, 2. ſ. [from ſabbath.] One 


5 * 
$40 obſerves 


the Sabbath with unrea- 


2. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber as 


Sa BRE. Ns 7— [ /abre, Fr. 


In the vile habit af a village ſlave, 
The foc deccin'd. 


n 


long, but not ſo thick, as a beam. Bailey. 
I ſuppoſe, or 
Turkiſh original.] A cymetar ; a ſhort 
ſword with a convex edge; a falchion. 


To me the cries of fighting fields are charms; 
Keen be my /ubre, and of proof my arms; 
I aſk no ocher blefling of my ſtars, | 
No prize but fame, no miſtreſs but the wars. 
Dryden. 
Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own n 
abre-gave i 


Or ſack this country with a mutiny. 
Shabkfp. Henry VI. 
What armies conquer'd, periſh'd with thy ſword ? 
What cities ſac#'d ? Fairfax. 
Who ſees theſe diſmal heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous invader ſach d the land? Denhaer, 
The pope himſelf was ever after unfortunate, 
Rome being twice taken and /e in his reign. 
Sorts. 
The great magazine for all kinds of treaſure 
is the bed of the Tiber: when the Romans lay 
under the apprchenſions of ſeeing their &ty 


care to beſtow ſuch of their riches this way a4 
could beſt bear the water. Arldiſan. 
7 , 4 TALK. 
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| Sacx. . . [from the verb.] 5 


SKI. 2. . [ fack and Full.] A full 


SAC 


1. Storm of a town; pillage ; plander, 
If Saturn's ſon beſtows 


| The /ec# of Troy, which he by promiſe owes, > Be 


Then ſhall the conqu'ring Greeks thy loſs reſtore. 
Dryden. 
2. A kind of ſweet wine, now brought 
chiefly from the Canaries, [Sec, French, 
of uncertain etymology ; but derived by 
Skinner, after Mandeſto, from Xeque, a 
city of Morocco. The ſack of Shake- 
ſpeare is believed to be what is now called 
berry. ] | 
Pleaſe you drink a cup of jack. Shakeſpeare. 
The butler hath great advantage to allure the 
maids with a glaſs of /e. Soft. 
Safck zur. 2. /. ¶ /acabuche, Spaniſh ; ſum- 
* buca, Lat. ſambnque, Fr.] A kind of 
1PCcs 
The trumpets, ſuclbuls, pſalteries and fife, 
Make the ſun dance. Shakeſpeare's Coriolauus. 
SA'cKcLOAaTH. . . [ ſack and cloath.] 
Cloath of which ſacks are made; coarſe 


cloath ſometimes worn in mortification. 
Coarſe ſtuſf made of goats hair, of a dark 
colour, worn by ſoldiers and mariners ; and 
| ſed as a habit among the Hebrews in times of 
mourning. Called fackcloth, either becauſe ſacks 
were made of this ſort of ſtuff, or becauſe hair- , 
cloaths were ſtraight and cloſe Lke a ſack, 
Calmet. 
To augment her painful penance more, 
Thrice every weck in aſhes the did ſit, 
Aud next her wrinkled ſkin rough ſackloth wore. 
Spenſer. 
Thus with /actcloath I inveſt my woe, 28 
And duſt upon my clouded forehead throw. 
| Sandys. 
Being clad in fackcloath, he was to lie on - 
ground, and conſtantly day and night implore 
God's mercy for the ſin he had committed. 
Aylife's Parergon. 
Sa/cxeR. . . [from /ack.) One that 
takes a town, 


bag, | 
Wood goes about with Haefs of droſs, odi- 
_ ouſly miſrepreſenting his prince's countenance. 
Swift. 
Sa/ckPpossET. 2. . [ſack and paſſet.] A 
poſſet made of milk, ſack, and fome 
other ingredients. | 
Snuff the candles at ſupper on the table, be- 
cauſe the burning ſuuff may fall into a diſh of 
ſoup or ſacipoſſet. Soife. 
SA'CRAMENT. x. /. [ ſacremeut, Fr. ſa- 
eramentum, Lat. 
1. An oath; any ceremony producing an 
obligation. 


3. An outward and viſible ſign of an in- 


ward and ſpiritual grace. 
As often as we mention a ſacrament, it is im- 


properly underſtood; for in the writings of the 


ancient fathers all articles which are peculiar to 
Chriſtian faith, all duties of religion containing 
that which ſenſe or natural reaſon cannot of it- 
ſelf difcern, are moſt commonly named ſacra- 
ments ; our reſtraint of the word to ſome few 
principal divine ceremonies, importeth in every 
fuch ceremony two things, the ſubſtance of the 
ceremony itſelf, which is viſible; and beſides 
that, ſomewhat elſe more ſecret, in reference 
whereunto we conceive that ceremony to be a 
facrament. 


3. The cuchariſt; the holy communion. 
Teu thouſand French have ta'eu the facrament 
To rive their dangerous artillery 
 Vpon no Chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. 
Sbake/Þ, Hen. VI. 


] 


Hock:r. | 


SAC 
As we have ta'en the ſacrament, 

We will unite the white roſe with the red. 
„ Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 
Before the famous battle of Creſſy, he ſpent 
the greateſt part of the night in prayer; and in 
the morning received the ſacrament, with his 
fon, and the chief of his officers. Addiſon. 
SacRAMS“N TAL. adj. | ſacramental, Fr. 
from /acrament.] Conſtituting a ſacra- 


ment; pertaining to a ſacrament. 

To make complete the outward ſubſtance of a 
ſacramer:t, there is required an outward form, 
which form ſacramental elements receive from 
ſacramental words. Hooker. 

The words of St. Paul are plain; and what- 
ever interpretation can be put upon them, it 
can only vary the way of To ſacramental effi- 
cacy, but it cannot evacuate the bleſſing. Taylor. 

SACRAME'NTALLY. adv. [from ſacramen- 
tal.) After the manner of a ſacrament. 

My body is ſzcrazextally contained in this ſa- 
crament of bread. Hall. 

The law of circumciſion was meant by God 
ſacramentally to impreſs the duty of ſtrict purity, 

Hammond. 
SACRED. adj. Þ /acre, Fr. ſucer, Lat.] 
1. Immediately relating to God, | 
Wolves ſhall ſucceed ſor teachers, grievous 
wolves, 
Who all the ſacred myſteries of Heav'n 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn. Milton. 

Before me lay the /acred text, 

The help, the guide, the balm of ſouls perplex'd. 
| | Arbutbnot. 
2. Devoted to religious uſes; holy. 

Thoſe who came to celebrate the ſabbath, 
made a conſcience of helping themſelves for the 
honour of that moſt ſacred day. Macc. 

They with wine-off rings pour'd, and ſacred 


3 
Shall ſpend their days with joy unblam'd, Milton. 
This temple, and his holy ark, 
With all his ſacred things. Ailton. 
3. Dedicated; conſecrate; conſecrated: 
with 20. | 

O'er its caſtern gate was rais'd above 

A temple, ſacred to the queen of love. Dryden. 
4. Relating to religion; theological. 
Smit with the love of jacred ſong. Milton. 
5. Entitled to reverence ; awtully vener- 
able. k | 
Bright officious lamps, 
In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of ſacred influence. Milton. 
Poet and ſaint, to thee alone were giv'n, 
The two moſt ſacred names of earth and heav'n. 
| | Cowley, 
6. Inviolable, as if appropriated to ſome 
ſuperiour being. 

The honour's /acred, which he talks on now, 

1 that I lackt it. Shaleſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
ow haſt thou yielded to tranſgreſs 
The ſtrict forbiddance ? how to violate 
The ſacred fruit? Milion. 

Secrets of marriage ſtill are ſacred held; 

There ſweet and bitter by the wiſe conceal'd. | 

Dryden, 

SA"CREDLY. adv. [from ſacred.) Inviol- 
ably ; religiouſly. | | 

When God had manifeſted himſelf in the 
fleſh; how ſacrediy did he preſerve this privilege ? 

South, 

Sa"CREDNESS. 2. . [from ſacred. ] The 

ſtate of being ſacred ; ſtate of being con- 

ſecrated to religious uſes; holineſs ; 
ſanctity, 

In the ſanQuary the cloud, and the oracular 
anfwers, were prerogatives peculiar to the - 
credneſs of the place. h South. 

This infinuates the ſgcredueſe of power, let the 
adminiſtration of it be what us will. L HHrange. 


8 


.& 


| SAC 
SacRi'ricke adj. [/acrificus, Lat.] En. 


ployed in ſacrifice, 


Sa cRIFICABLE. adj. [from ſacy; 
N ac cor 
Capable of being offered in — " 
Although Jephtha's vow run generally forth 
words, w atſoever ſhall come forth; yet on 
it be reſtrained in the ſenſe, to whatſoere ©» 
ſoerifedtls, and juſt rd 
tion, and ſo would not have ſacrificed «; 
horſe or dog. Brown's Fuer "ng 
_—_ for e, A Laer Heateur, Fr. 
rom acrifſcor, Lat.] Sacrificer. t. 
ferer of ſacrifice. ns 
Not only the ſubject of ſacrifice ; 
able, but alſo the ſacrificetor, which dhe 
8 makes to be Jephtha, . 
A*CRIFICATORY., adj. [from /acyif... 
Lat.] Offering ſacrifice, ſet. 
To SA'CRIFICE. v. a. [ facrifer, Fr 


facrifico, Lat.] 

1. To offer to Heaven; to immolate 43 2 
atonement or propitiation : with , 
Alarbus' limbs are lopt, 

And intrails feed the ſacrificing fire. 
; Shakeſpeare's Titus Andrerigy 

This blood, like /acrificing Abel's, cries 
To me for juſtice, Shakeſpeare's Richard 1 

I ſacrifice to the Lord all that openeth the mz. 
trix, being males. Ex. xiii, 1; 

Men from the herd or flock L 

Of ſacrificing bulleck, lamb, or kid. Miltn, 

2, To deſtroy or give up for the ſake of 
ſomething elſe ; with 70. 

*Tis a fad contemplation, that we ſhould ſe 
crifice the peace of the church to a little vain cu 
rioſity. Decay of Pity, 

The breach of this rule, To do as one won d 
be done to, would be contrary to that interch 
men facrifice to when they break it, Lick, 

Syphax loves you, and would ſacrif:e 
His life, nay more, his honour, to your ſervice, 


A great genius ſometimes ſacrifices ſour # 
ſenſe. - 


Eren: 
3. To deſtroy; to kill. 


4+ To devote with loſs, 
Condemn'd to ſacrifice his childiſh years 

To babbling igu'rance, and to empty fears, 
. Pri, 
To Sa'CRIFICE. v. 2. To make offerings; 

to offer ſacrifice. 

He that ſacrificeth of things wrongſully gotten, 

his offering is ridiculous. Ecehrf, xv. 18. 

Let us go to ſacrifice to the Lord. Ex. ii. 18, 
Some miſchief is befallen 

To that meek man who well had * 
5 „. 
* 
SaſcsirieE. z. J. [ ſacrifice, Fr. ſap 

cium, Lat.] | | 
r. The act of offering to Heaven, 
. God will ordain religious rites 

Of /acrifice. 7 ble 
2. The thing offered to heaven, or inn 

lated by an act of religion. 

Upon ſuch ſacrifice 

The gods theniſelves throw incenſe. 

Sbateſſ. Ring Lu 
Go with me like good angels to my end, 

And as the long divorce of ſtcel falls on me, 

Make of your prayers one ſweet /ucri/i*s 

And lift my ſoul to heav'n. Shokſprath 

Moloch beſmeat᷑ d with blood | 

Of human fecrifice, | 

My life if thou preſerv'ſt, my liſe 

Thy /accifice ſhall be; 

And death, if death muſt be my doom, | 
Shall join my ſoul to thee. Acdiſin's St, 
3. Any thing deſtroyed, or quitted for ls 
ſake of ſomerhing elſe ; as, he mice & 


Milt 


4 


Jacrifica of his friendſhip to his _ 


ſubject to lawful immola- 


$4'CRING. art. [ This is a participle of the 


DATCRISTY. 2. 


8A | 


Any thing deſtroyed. | 1 


4785 IFICER» 2. / [from facrifice.] One 
ho offers ſacrifice ; one that immolates. 
Ks us be ſacrificers, but not butchers. Shakeſp. 
When ſome brawny facrificer knocks, 
led, au offer d ox. Dryden. 


ne between the horns of a 
led after the manner of the 
Addiſon. 


Before an altar led. 
A prieſt pours Win 
pull: the prieſt is vel 


od Roman: ſacrificers = 
6.criFr CIAL» adj. [from ſacrifice] Per- 


forming facrifice ; included in ſacrifice, 
in ſacrificial whiſp'rivgs in his ear; 
3 even his ſtirrop. Shaleſp. Timon. 
Tertullian's obſervation upon theſe ſacr/ficiu/ 
rites, 15 pertinent to th's rule. : 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
SACRILEGE. 2. / [ ſacrilege, Fr. Ja- 
crilgium. Late] The crime of appropri- 
xtiog to himſelf what is devoted to reli- 
gion; the crime of robbing Heaven 
the crime of violating er profaning 


things ſacred. 
By what eclipſe ſhall that ſun be defac'd, 

What mine bath erſt thrown down ſofair a tower! 

What /zcrilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac'd ? Sidney, 
Then 'gau a curſed hand the quiet womb 

Of his great grandmother with ſteel to wound, 
And the hid treaſures in her ſacred tomb 

With ſacrilege to dig. Fairy Deen, 
We need not go many ages back to ſee the 


vengeance of God upon ſome families, raiſed | 
upon the ruins of churches, and enriched with | 


the ſpoils of ſacrilege. South. 
SaCRILE/ GLOUS. adj. [ facrilegus, Lat. 
from /acrilege.} Violating things ſacred ; 

. polluted with the crime of ſacrilege. 
To /acrilegious perjury ſhould I be betrayed, 
I ſhould account it greater miſery. King Charles. 

By vile hands to common uſe debas'd, 
With ſacrilegious taunt, and impious jeſt. Prior. 
Still green with bays each ancient altar ſtands, 
Above the reach of /acrilegious hands. Pope. 
Blaſphemy is a malediction, and a ſacrilegious 
detraction from the Godhead. Ayl ies Parergon. 
SaCRILE'GIOUSLY. adv. [from ſacrilegi- 
on.] With ſacrilege, 

When theſe evils befell him, his conſcience 
tells him it was for ſacrilegiouſly pillaging and 
iavading God's houſe. South. 


French ſacrer. The verb is not uſed in 
Engliſh,] Conſecrating. 
PII ftartle you, 
Worſe than the ſacriag bell. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
The ſacriag of the kings of France is the ſign 
of their ſovercigu prieſthood as well as kingdom, 
aud in the right thereof they are capable of 
holding all vacant benefices. Temple. 
$a"calsT. 1. . ¶ ſacriſtain, French. ] 
Sa“ eRISTAx. He that has the care of 
the utenſils or moveables of the church. 
A ſacriſt or treaſurer are not dignitaries in the 
church of common right, but only by cuſtom. 

. Aytiifje's Parergon, 
fe [ facriffie, Fr.] An 
apartment where the conſecrated veſſels 
or moveables of a church are repoſited, 
Bold Amyess from the robb'd veſtry brings 
A ſconce that hung on high, 
With tapers fill'd to light the ſacrifly. Dryden. 

A third apartment ſhould be a kind of ſacrifly 

for altars, idols, and ſacrificing inſtruments. 
: Addiſun. 
SAD. adj. [Of this word, fo frequent in 
the language, the etymology is not 
known. It 1s probably a contraction of 
agged, heavy, burthened, overwhelmed, 

irom To /ag, to load.) 


— 


; Submitting to what ſeem'd remedilels. Delton. 


. Sorrowiful; full of grief. 


2. Habitually melancholy ; heavy; gloo- 


AD, 27 
Do you think I ſhall not love a /zz Pamela | 
ſo well as a joyful ? * Siduey. 
One from / diſmay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts diſturb'd, 


The hapleſs pair 
Sat in their ſad diſcourſe and various plaint. 
. Milton. 
Up into heav'n, from Paradiſe in lufte 
Th' angelic guards aſcended, mute and /ag. 
| | , Ailton. 
I now muſt change 
Thoſe notes to tragick 4 ſed taſk ! 21lton. 
Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt: 
With ſails ontſpread we fly th' unequal ſtrife, 
Sad for their loſs, but joyful of our life. 
| Pope's OH 


my ; not gay ; not cheerful, 

It miniſtreth unto men, and other creatures, 
all celeſtial influences: it diffipateth thoſe ſad 
thoughts and ſorrows, which the darknefs both 
begetteth and maintaineth. Kaleigb. 

See in her cell /ad Eloiſa ſpread, 

Propp'd on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 

| : Pepe. 

3. Gloomy ; ſhewing ſorrow or anxiety by 
outward appearance. 

Be not as the hypocrites of a ſad countenance. 

Met. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond groan 
Sky lour d, and mutteriug thunder, ſomeſad drops 
Wept at completing of the moral ſin 
Original. N Milton. 


4. Serious; not light; not volatile; grave. | 


He with utterauce grave, and countenance /ad, 
From point to point diſcours'd his voyage. Spenſ. 
The lady Katharine, a /d and religious wo- 
man, when Henry VIII's reſolution of a divorce 
from her was firſt made known, ſaid that ſhe 
had nut offended ; but it was a judgment of 
God, for that her former marriage was made in 
blood. Bacon. 
If it were an embaſſy of weight, choice was 
made of ſome /ad perſon of known judgment 
and experience, and not of a young man, not 
weighed in ſtate matters. Bacon. 
A /ad wiſe valour is the brave complexion 
That leads the van, and ſwallows up the cities: 
The gigler is a milk-maid, whom infection, 
Or a fir*d beacon, frightethfrom his ditties. Herbert. 
ge Afflictive; calamitous. 
Thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are riſen, 
Tending to ſome relief of our extremes, 
Or end, tho' ſharp aud /zd, yet tolerable. Milton. 
6. Bad; inconvenient ; vexatious. A word 


of burleſque complaint, 
Theſe qualifications make him a fad huſband. 
| Addiſon. 
7. Dark-coloured. 
Cryſtal, in its reduction into powder, hath 
a vale and ſhadow of blue; and in its coarſe 
Pieces is of a /adier hne than the powder of 
Venice glafs. Brown's Vu Errwars. 
I met him accidentally in Loudon in u co- 
loured clothes, far from being coſtly, 
h Walton's Life of Bp. Sanderſon. 
Scarce any tiuging ingredient is of fo general 
uſe as woad, or glaſtum ; for though of itſelf 
it dye but a blue, yet is uſed to prepare cloth 
for green, and many of the ſad/:r colours, when 
the dyers make them laſt without fading. Boyle, 
Woad or wade is ufed by the dyers to lay the 
foundation of all ſad colours. | 
Movrtimer's Huſtandry. 
8. Heavy; weighty ; ponderous. 
With that his hand, more ſad than lump of lead, 
Uplift:ng high, he weened with Morddure, 
His own good {word, Morddure, to cleave his 
head. Fairy Qucen. 
9. Cohelive ; not light; firm; cloſe. 
Chalky lande are natutally cold and /ad, a 


] 


| 


S AD 
therefore require warm applications and Iight 
compoſt. Mortime « 


To Sa DDEN. v. a. [from ſad.] 
1. To make ſad; to make ſorrowful. 
2. To make melancholy; to make gloomy, 


Her gloonty preſence ſudden; all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green ; 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the wouds. Pepe, 


3. To make dark coloured. 
4. To make heavy; to make coheſive. 


Marl is binding, and ſaddening of land is the 
great prejudice it doth to clay lauds. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


SA'DDLE. » /. Irrel, Saxon; /adel, 


Dutch.] The ſeat which is put upon 
the horſe for the accommodation of the 
rider. 5 
His horſe hipped, with an old moth- eaten 
ſaddle, aud the ſtirrups of no kinured 
Shabeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
The law made for apparel, and riding in 
feddtes, after ihe Engliſh faſhion, is penal only 
to Engliſhmen. Davies, 
One hung a pule-ax at his ſad/le bow, 
And one a heavy mace. Di den Knight's Tale, 
The vent'rous knight is from the fade thrown; 
But *tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryders 
To SA'DDLE. p. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To cover with a ſaddle. x 
I will ſaddle me an aſs, that I may ride thereon. 
2 Sam, 
Rebels, by yielding. do like him, or worſe, 
Who /a4d!ed4 his own back to ſhame his horſe. 
f Cleaveland. 
No man, ſure, c'er left his houſe, 
And ſadal d Ball, with thoughts ſo wild, 
To bring a midwife to his ſpouſe, 
Before he knew ſhe was with child. 
2. To load; to burthen. 
Reſo!v'd for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage pack, 
Each /ad1 d with his burden on his back; 
Nothing retards thy voyage. Dryden, 
SA/DDLEBACKED. adj. ¶ /addle and back.} 


Prior. 


Horſes, ſaddlcbacked, have their backs low, ad 


a raiſed head and neck. Farricr's Diet. 
Sa'"DDLEMAKER. I. /. [from /addle.] 
SA/DDLER, One whole trade is 

to make ſaddles. 
Sixpence that I had | | 
To pay the ſaduler for my miſtreſs? crupper, 
The ſuddlr had it. Shakefſp. Comedy of Errours, 
The utmoſt exactneſs in theſe belongs to fare 
riers, /addlcrs, and ſmiths. Digby. 
The ſmith and the ſaddler's journeyman ought 
to partake of your maſter's generoſity. 
Swift's Dire. to the Grm. 
Sa'DLY. adv. [from /ad.] 
1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. _ 
My father is gone wild into his grave; 

For in his tomb lie my affe ions; 

And with his fpirit ſadly 1 ſurvive, 

To mock the expectations of the world, 

Shak. Henry IV. 


He griev'd, he wept, the ſight an image 
rought | 
Of his own filial love; a /adly pleaſing thought. 


Dryden. 
He fad!ly ſuffers in their grief, 
Out-weeps an hermit, and out-prays a ſaint. 
: : Dryden. 
2. Calamitouſly ; miſerably. | 
We may at preſent eaſily ſee, and une day 
fadly feel. | Sau 
SA'DNEsS. 2. J. [from ſad.] 


1. Sorrowfulneſs; mournfulneſs; dejection = 


of mind. | 
The ſoul receives intelligence 
By her near genius of the body's end, 
And ſo imparts a ſadneſs to the ſenſe. 
2 Dania's Civil War, 
Az Aud 
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SAF 


And let us not be wanting to ourfelves, 


CK 


Left ſo ſevere and obſtinate a ſadneſs | 

Tenipt a new vengeance. Denham's Sopby. 

A paſſionate regret at ſin, a grief and /adre!: 

of its memory, enter into God's roll of mourn- 

ers. | Decay of Piciy. 

2. Melancholy look. 
Dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 

Celeſtial viſages. ; 

3. Seriouſneſs ; ſedate gravity, 

If the ſubject be mouruſul, jet every thing in 
it have a ſtroke of ſadneſs. | Dryden. 

SAFE. adj. | ſauf, French; /alvus, La- 
tin. ] 
1. Free from danger. 
8 Our ſeparated fortune 
Shall keep us both the fafer ; where we are, 
There's daggers in men's ſmiles. Shalſp. Macbcth. 
But Trivia kept in ſecret ſhades alone, 
Her carc, Hippolytus, to ſate unknown ; 
And call'd him Virbius in th' Egerian grove, 
Where then he liv'd obſcure, but ſu/e from 
Jove. | Dryden. 
2. Free from hurt. 

Put your head into the mouth of a wolf, and 
when you' vr brought it out /afe and ſound, talk 
of a reward. ZL Eftrange. 

3. Conferring ſecurity. 

To write the ſame things to you, to me is not 
grievous, but to you ſafe. Phil. iii. 1. 

Aſcend ; I ſollow thee, ſafe guide, the path 
Thou lead'ſt me. Milton. 

Beyond the beating ſurge his courſe he bore, 
With longing eyes obſerving, to ſurvey 
dome ſmooth aſcent, or ſafe ſequeſter'd ** 

ope. 
4. No longer dangerous; repoſited out of 
the power of doing harm. This is ra- 
ther a ludicrous meaning. 
Banquo's ſafe. 
Ay, my good lord; /½% in a ditch : he lies 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on Nis head, 
The leaſt a death to nature, Shateſp. Macbeth. 
Our great forbidder /afe, with all his ſpies 
About him, : Milten. 
Sark. 2. /. [from the adjective.] A but- 
tery; a pantry. Ainſau. 
Sar ECON Der, . /. L. ſaufconduit, Fr.] 
1. Convoy; guard through an enemy's 
country. 
2. Paſs; warrant to paſs. 

A trumpet was ſent to fir William Waller, 

to deſire a /afe-condudt for a geutleman. 


Alten. 


Clarendon. | 


Sa"FEGUARD, 2. /. [ ſafe and grard.] 
1. Defence; protection; ſecurity. 

We ſerve the living God as near as our wits 
can reach to the knowledge thereof,even accord- 
inp to his own will; and do therefore truſt, that 
his mercy ſha!l be our ſafe-gnard, Hooker, 

If you do fight in /afzgvard of your wives, 


Tour wives ſhall welcome hoine the conquerors, | 
Shakeſpeare. | 
Czfar, herr dangers threatened on the one | 


fide, and the opinion that there ſhunld be in 
Him little /zfeguerd for his friends on the other, 
choſe rather to venture upon cxtremities, than 
to be thought a weak protector. Raleigh, 
Great numbers, deſcended from them, have, 

by the bleſſing of God upon their induſtry, raiſed 


themſelves fo high in the world as to become, 
in times of difficulty, a protection and a h- 
guard to that altar, at which their anceſtors mi- 


 niſtred. Atterbury. 


Thy ſword, the ſafeguard of thy brother” 
throne, | 

Is now become the bulwark of thy own. 
x Granville. 


2. Convoy; guard through any interdicted 
road, granted by the 28 


— ao — 


SAG 


On /ofeguerd he came to me. Shakeſpeare. 
A trumpet was ſent to the earl of Eſſex for a 
ſafeguard or paſs to two lords, to deliver a meſ- 
ſage from the kiag to the two houſes. Clarendon. 
To SAFE'GUARD. v. u. [from the_noun.] 
To guard; to protect, 
We have locks to ſafeerard neceſſaries, 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 
| Sbaleſpeare s Hen. V. 
SA FELx. adv. [from ſafe.] 
1. In a ſafe manner; without danger. 

Who is there that hath the leiſure and means 
to collect all the proofs, concerning moſt of the 
opinions he has, ſo as /z/?!y to coriclude that he 
hath a clear and full view ? Locke. 

All keep aloof, and ſafely ſhout around; 

But none preſumes to give a nearer wound. 
Dryden, 
2, Without hurt. 5 | 

God ſafely quit her of her burden, and with 
gentle travel, to the gladding of your highneſs 
with an heir. Shakeſpeare. 

Sa/rengss. 2. /. [from ſafe.] Exemption 
from danger. | 

If a man ſhould forbear his food or his buſi- 
neſs, till he had certainty of the /afenes of what 
he was going about, he mult ſtarve and die diſ- 
puting. South, 

Sa/FeETY. 2. /, [from /afe.] 
1. Freedom from danger. | 

To that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 

He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in ſafety. Shakſp. Macbeth. 
2. Exemption from hurt. | 
If her acts have been directed well, 
While with her friendly clay ſhe deign'd to 
dwell, 
Shall ſhe with /zfety reach her priſtine feat, 
Find her reſt endlels, and her bliſs complete? 
+ Prior, 
3. Preſervation from hurt, 
Let not my jealoufies he your diſhonours, 
But mine own ſefeties : you may be rightly juſt, 
Whatever I ſhall think. Shakſp. Macbeib. 
4. Cuſtody ; ſecurity from eſcape, 
| Impr:ſon him; 
Deliver him to ſafety, and return. 8 
Shaleſpeare s King John. 
Sa'rFLOW., 2. /. A plant. 
An herb they call ., or baſtard ſaffron, 
dyers uſe for ſcarlet Mortimer. Huſbandry. 
Sa”FFRONe 2. . [ ſafran, Fr. from. ſaphar, ] 
Arabick, It wzs yellow, according to 
Davies in his Welſh dictionary. Crocas, 
Latin,] A plant. Miller. 
Grind your bole and chalk, and five or ſix 
ſhives of ſaffron. Peacham. 
S FFRON Baſtard. n. ſ. [carthamus, Lat.] 
A plant. 

This plant agrees with the thiſtle in moſt of 
its characters; but the ſeeds of it are deſtitute 
of dowp. It is cultivated in Germany for dy- 
ers. It ſpreads into many branches, each pro- 
Qucing a flower, which, when fully blown, is 
pulled off, and dried, and it is the part the dyers 
uſe. ; 285 5 Miller. 

Sa/FFRON. ad. Yellow ; having the co- 
lour of ſaffron. | 
Are theſe your cuſtomers ? 
Did this companion, with the /afron face, 
Revel and feaſt it at my houſe to-day, 
Whilſt upon me the guilty doors were ſhut } 
; Shakeſpeare. 
Soon as the white and red mixt finger'd dame 
Had gilt the mountains witn her ſafron flame, 
I ſent my men to Circe's houſe. 
Chapman's Olyſſey. 
Now when the roſy morn Spot. to 1410 40 
And wav'd her /afron ſtreamer through the 
ſkies. Dryden. 


5+ Paſs; warrant to paſs, 


5 Sa. v. 2. To hang heavy. 


SAG 
The mind I ſay by, and the 
Shall never ſag with doubt > * 
To 84G. ve a. To load; to ra ne 
SAGA/CIOUS, adj. I /agax, Lat.] 
1. Quick of ſcent; with V. 
So ſcented the grim feature, and up- turn d 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air; 
Sagacious of his quarry from ſo ar. 35 
With might and main they:chas'd the ni wy 
rous fox, _ 
Nor wanted horns t' inſpire ſagacicus hounds, 


| : Drode, 
2, Quick of thought; acute in A cs 
diſcoveries. 5 


Only ſagacious heads light on theſe ob 
tions, and reduce them into. 8 pr 
tions | Locle 

Sa GA“ ciousLv. adv. [from ſagacious,) : 
1, With quick ſcent, 


2, With acuteneſs of penetration, 


. The quality of being ſagacious. 
DAGA'CITY, 2. /. [ [agacite, Fr. ſw. 
tas, Lat.] / . 
lo Quickneſs of ſcent, 

2. Acuteneſs of diſcovery, 


Is requires too great a ſagacity for vulgar mind 
to draw the line nicely between virtue and vice, 


: South, 
Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to 
diſcover what connection there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are held toge- 
ther. Locke. 
Many were eminent in former ages for their 
diſcovery of it; but though the knowledge they 
have left be worth our ſtudy, yet they leſt 2 
great deal for the induſtry and ſagacity of aſtet- 
ages. Locle. 
Sa AMORE. . / | 
1. [Among the American Indians.] A 
king or ſupreme ruler. Bailey, 
2. The juice of ſome unknown plant uſed 
in medicine, 
SAGE. 2. .. [ ſauge, French; ſalvia, La- 
tin.) A plant of which the ſchool of 
Salernum thought ſo highly, that they 
left this verſe : 


| horto ? | 
By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, we 
have as clear ideas of ſage and hemlock, as we 


have of a circle. Liele. 
Marbled with ſage the hard' ning cheeſc ihe 
preſs'd. | Gay 


SAGE. adj. [ /age, Fr. ſaggio, Ital.] Wiſe; 
grave ; prudent. | 
Tired limbs to reſt, 
O matron ſage, quoth ſhe, I hither came. 
| Fairy Dazen, 
Vane, young in years, but in ſage couucils old, 
Than whom a better ſenator nc'er held 
The helm of Rome. | ATilione 
Can you expe@ that ſhe ſhould be ſo ſage 
To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage? 
Waller. 
Sack. . . [from the adjective.] A phi- 
loſopher; a man of gravity and wiſdom. 
Though you profeſs | 
Yourſelves ſuch ſages ; yet know I no leſs, _ 
Nor am to you inferior. Sandyt. 
At his birth a ſtar proclaims him come, 
And guides the eaſtern ſages, who enquire _ 
His place, to offer incenſe, myrrh, and gold. fit, 
For fo the holy ſzges once did fing, 
That he our deadly forfeit ſhould releaſe, 
And with his father work us a perpetual | oma 
4 » 


Groves, where immortal ſages taught, 


! 


| Where beav'ply viſions Plato fir d. SA'GELT» 


COMA UT©T rer 


SAGA'CIOUSNESS. 2. . [from Sagaciouw} © 


Cur moriatur homo cui ſalvia creſcet is 


Sar 


ing to an arrrow. 
xi 1 A ſuture ſo called from 


its reſemblance to an arrow. 


nal ſutures to the bone. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

o{ttaire, French.] A centaur ; an ani- 
404 half man half horſe, armed with 
a bow and quiver. | 


The dreadful ſagitta 5 AD 
Appals our nu mbers. 65440. Troilus and Creſſida. 


Sick, 1. ſ. Laica, Italian; /aique, Fr.] 


of merchandiſe. Bailey. 
8b, preterite and part. paſſe of ſay. 
1. Aforeſaid. 5 
King John ſucceeded his /aid brother in the 
kingdom of England aud dutchy of FEY; 


», Neclared ; ſhewed. 
SAIL, 2. ,. Iregl, 
Dutch. ] N 2 
1. The expanded ſheet which catches the 
wind, and carries on the veſſel on the 
water. | 


| Shakeſpeare, 

They looſed the rudder-bands, and hoiſted up 

the main-/ail to the wind. Ads, xxvii. 40. 

The galley born from view by riſing gales, 
She follow'd with her ſight and flying .it. 


2, [In poetry.] Wings. 
- He cutting way 
With his broad ſails, about him ſoared round; 
At laſt, low ſtooping with unwieldy ſway, 
Snatch'd up both horſe and man. Fairy Qucen. 
3. Aſlip; a veſſel. 
A ſail arriv'd | | 
From Pompey's ſon, who through the realms of 
Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father's death. 
: ; Addi. Cato, 
J. Kail is a collective word, noting the 
number of ſhips. * 
So by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, 
A whole armado of collected /ail | 
Is ſcatter'd. * 7 Shakeſpeare. 
It is written of Edgar, that he increaſed the 
Lect he ſound two thouſand fix hundred «il. 
Raleigh's Eſſays, 
A ſeigned tear deſtroys us, againſt whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years conflict, nor a thouſand ſail. 
Denham. 
He had promifed to his army, who were diſ- 
eouraged at the ſight of Seleucus's fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of an hundred ſail, that at the end of the 
Summer they ſhould ſee a fleet of his of five 


hundred ſail. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
{+ To firike Sai. To lower the fail. 
Faring leſt they ſhould fall into the quick- 


lands, they rale ſail, and ſo were driven. 
6 4 As, xxvii. 17. 
A proverbial phraſe for abating of pomp 


or ſuperiority, 


. Margaret 
Muſt frite her ſail, and learn a while to ſerve _ 
ere kings command, Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 


To SAIL, 2. 1. [from the noun.] 


gart v. adv. [from Hage. ] Wiſely ; | 


His wound was between the ſagittal and coro- 


act TTARY» . fe [ Sagittarins, Latin; 


gal o. 1. J. A kind of eatable grain. Bailey. 
A Turkiſh veſſel proper for the carriage | 


Saxon 3 /oyhel, ſeyl, | 


He came too late; the ſhip was under ſe#. 


Dryden. | 


SAT 


_ | | 7 5 8 Mortimer. 
pru X : | £ © Bi 0 pa 8 y eds ] 
IVY 2 tte fo [from ſage ] n "| Wee ſailing was now dangerous, Paul admo- 
ru ences : . mine t em, ; Acts. 
S0 rTAL. adi. [from /agitta, Lat. an 3. To ſwim. | 
, FRY x * To which the ſtores of Crœſus, in the ſcale, 


Would look little dolphins, when they / 

In the vaſt ſhadow of the Britiſh whale. Dryden. 
4+ To paſs ſmoothly along. 

Speak again, bright angel! for thon art 

As glorious to this ſight, being o'er my head, 

As is a winged meſſenger from heav'n, 

When he beſtrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 

And /aits upon the boſom of the air. 

; | Sbaleſpeare. 

To SAIL. . a. 


1. To paſs by means of ſails. 
A thouſand ſhips were mann'd to /ai/ the ſea. 
Dryden. 
View Alcinous' groves, from whence 
Sailing the ſpaces of the boundleſs deep, 
To Ariconium precious fruits arrived. Phillips. 
2. To fly through. 
| Sublime ſhe ſails 
Th' aerial ſpace, and mounts the winged gales. 


| | Pope. 
SA'ILER, ! n. ſ. [| ſailor is more uſual, 
Sa'l1LORs ailer more analogical; from 


fail.) A ſeaman; one who practiſes or 
underſtands navigation. 
They had many times men of other countries 
that were no ſailors. Bacon. 
Batter'd by his lee they lay; 

The paſſing winds through their torn canvaſs 


lay, 
1 ſails on heartleſs ſailors fall. 
Dryden. 

Young Pompey built a fleet of large ſhips, 
and had good ſailors, commanded by experienced 
captains. | Arbuibnot. 

Full in the openings of the ſpacious main 
It rides, and, lo ! deſcends the ſailer train. 
| I, Pope's Odyſſey. 
SATLVYA TRD. 2. J. | ſail and yard.] The 
pole on which the ſail is extended. 

With glance ſo ſwift the ſubtle lightning paſt, 
As ſplit the /eilyarde.  Dryden's Juvenal. 
SAIM. % .. [ /aime, Italian.] Lard. It 

ſtill denotes this in Scotland: as, ſwine's 
ulm. 

Salix. [a participle; obſolete; from /ay.] 
Said. | 

Some obſcure precedence, that hath tofore 
been ſain, Shakeſpeare. 
SATIN FOIN. 2. . [ ſainfoin, Fr. medica.) 
A kind of herb. 2 ö 
SAINT. As hb [ /aint, French 3 ſanctue, 

Latin.] A perſon eminent for piety and 
virtue. 
To thee be worſhip and thy ſaints for aye. 
| Slaleſpeare. 
She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms, 
Nor ope her lap to ſaint ſedueing gold. Sbalſp. 

Then thus I cloath my naked villany 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ, 
And ſeem a /aint when moſt I play the devil. 
| | Shaleſpeare. 

Miracles are required of all who aſpire to this 
dignity, becauſe they ſay an hypocrite may imi- 
tate a ſuint in all other particulars. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

By thy example kings are taught to ſway, 
Heroes to fight, and ſaints may learn to pray. 

| Granuille. 

So unaffected, ſo compos'd a mind; 

So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong, yet ſo refin'd, 
Heav'n, as its pnreſt gold, by torturcs try'd; 
The ſaint ſuſtain'd it, but the woman yo 


ope. | 
To SAINT, v. a. [from the noun.] To 


I, To be moved by the wind with ſails, 


I ſhall not mention any thing of the falling 


8 A R 


| number among ſaints ; to reckon among 


faints by a publick decree : to canonize.. 
F Are not the principles of thoſe wretches ſtill 
owned, and their perſons /aimted, by a race of 
men of the ſame ſtamp. South, 
Over-againſt the church ſtands.a large hoſpi- 
tal, erected by a ſhoemaker, who has been bea- 
tified, though never /ainted. 
Thy place is here; ſad ſiſter ; come away: 
Once, like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray'd: 
Love's victim then, though now a /ainted maid. 
2 
Sa TED. adj. [from ſaint. ] wy 
t. Holy; pious ; virtuous. 
Thy royal father 


thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day ſhe liv'd, Shahſp. Macbeth, 
2, Holy; ſacred. | 
I hold you as a thing enſkied and ſainted, 
By your renouncement an immortal ſpirit, 
And to be talk'd with in ſincerity 
As with a ſaint. 
The crown virtue gives, 
After this mertal change, to her true ſervants, 
Amongſt the enthron'd gods on ſuinted hills. 


Shakeſpeare: 


SAINT Fohn's Mort. u. ſ. [hypericume] A 
plant. 8 
871 NTLIKE« adj. [ ſalut and like. ] 
1. Suiting a ſaint; becoming a ſaint, 
If ſtill thou do'ſt retain 

The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 

Gloſs'd over only with a ſaintlite ſhow, 

Still thou art bound to vice. Dryden's Perſcur, 
2. Reſembling a ſaint. ph 

The king, in whoſe time it paſſed, whom. 
cathoiicks count a ſeintliteand immaculate prinee, 
was taken away in the flower of his age. Bacon. 
SA'INTL Ye. adj. [from ſaiut. ] Like a faint 

becoming a ſaint, 

I mention ftill 
Him whom thywrongs, with ſaintlypatience borne, 
Made famous in a land and times obſcure. Milt. 
SA'INTSHIP. 2. /. [{rom ſaiut.] The cha- 
racter or qualities of a ſaint, 

He that thinks his iu¹,bip licenſes him to- 
cenſures, is to be looked on not only as a rebel, 
but an uſurper. Decay of Piety. 

This ſavours ſomething ranker than the tenets 


ed upon ſaintſdip. | South, 
The devil was piqu'd ſuch anti to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him. Pope. 
SAKE. 1. ſ. [pac, Saxon; ſaecke, Dutch. ] 
1. Final cauſe; end; purpoſe. 
Thou neither do'ſt perſuade me to ſerk wealth 
For empire's ſale, nor empire to affect 
For glory's ſake. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
The prophane perſon ſerves the devil for 
nought, and ſins only ſor ſin's ſale. Tilloſſon. 
Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 
And takes a cruel pleaſure in the ſmart ; 
Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 
Delights in wounds, aud kills {or kiliing's ale. 
Granville. 
2. Account; regard to any perſon or thing. 
Would 1 were young for your /ate, miſtreſs Anne! 
; Shakeſp. 
The general ſo likes your muſick, that he de- 
fires you, for love's ſake, to make no more noiſe 
with it. Shateſp. Otbheilos 
Sa'KeR. 2. / [Saker originally ſigniſies an 
hawk, the pieces of artillery being often 
denominated from birds of prey. 
The cannon, b:underbuſs, and ſaler, 
He was th' inventor of, and maker. Hudibrat. 
According to obſervations made with ove of 
her majeſty's ſalers, anda very accurate peu du- 
lum chronometer, a bullet, at its ſirſt 3 
* . es 


Adaiſon. 


Was a moſt /ainted king: the queen that bors | 


Millon. ; 


of the fifth monarchy, and of ſovereignty found= _ 
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falcon and gyr-falcon. 
AL. u. . [Latin.] Salt. A word often 
_ uſed in pharmacy. | 


prunel. 


flies five hundred and ten yard; in five half ſe- 


conds, which is a mile in a little above ſeventeen 
hait ſeconds, 


of a ſaker-hawk. 
This kind of hawk is eſteemed next after the 
Bailey. 


Salfoacids will help its paſſing off; as ſa: 
Floyer. 

Sal gem is ſo called from its breaking fre- 
quently into gerelike ſquares. It differs not in 


| Derham's Phyjico-Thealogy.. 
S4a"KERET. . . [from ſater.] The male 


| 


Satamaſnner's Har. 
SalaMa'nDER's V pol. 


SAL 


aſbeſtos, or mĩ- 


neral flax. 
There may be ſuch candles as are made of ſa- 
lamander's wvoo!, being a kind of mineral, which 
whiteneth in the burning, and conſumcth not. 


Basen. 


Of Engliſh talc; the coarſer ſort is called 
plaiſter or parget ; the ſiner, ſpaad, earth flax, 
or ſalamander's hair. a Woadward. 


SaLaMa'nDrANE, adj. [from ſalamander.] 


Reſembling a ſalamander, 
Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we ob- 


1. J. Akindof 


denotes a lion in a leaping poſ 
ſtanding ſo that his ke nde 
dexter point, and his hinder left 
the ſiniſter baſe point of the eſcu 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed ſro 
pant. 

Sa'LIANT, in heraldry, is when th 
ſporting himſelf, 

r = [ {ram Latin.] 

I, Leaping; bounding; movin | 
The og both as eee 0 
frogs, and ſuliert animals, is properly called 


the 
foot uy 
tcheoy 
M rant. 
Harri, 
e lion ig 
Peachan, 


leaping. 


property from tl common ſalt of the ſalt 


| Brewn's Vlgar Era, 
ſprings, or that of the ſca, when all are equally | 


ſerved a certain ſalamandrire quality, that made 


it capable of living in the midſt of fire, without | 2+ Beating ; panting. 


pure. Wodzcard's Met. Foſ. being conſumed or ſinged. Spectator. A. /alient point ſo firſt is call'd the heart, 
Sal Ammoniack is ſound ſtill in Ammonia, as SA“LARY. e J. [ ſalaire, Fr, falarium, By turns dilated, and by turns compreſt, 
mentioned by the ancients, and from whence it Latin.] EI Expels and entertains the purple gueſt. 
had its name. Woodward. IF E. 7 „ e He Es Bladbnne, 
SALA'CIOUS, adj. [/alax, Lat. falace, i. Salarium, or ſalary, is derive rom, /a% 3. Springing or ſhooting with a duct 
Fr.] Luſtful; lecherous. | gland hore 1 "RY: 1] "| motion. | 
One more ſolacious, rich, and old, 2. Stated hire; annual Or periodical paye Who beſt can ſend on high 
Out-bids, and buys her. Dryden's Juvenal. ment. | The ſalient ſpout, far ſtreaming to the ſky, 
Feed him with herls | This is hire and /a/ary, not revenge. Shakeſp. 1 | "> Pg 
Of generous warmth, aud of ſalacious kind. Several perſons, out of a ſalery of hve hundred 84 LICOT. 2. be [tribulus aquaticus.] Was 
| Dryd. Virg. | pounds, have always lived at the rate of two ter-thiſtle. | 
Animals ſpieened, grow extremely ci. thouſand. Soft, SA'LINE, adi. [ ſalinus, Latin.) co 
5 Arbuthnot. SALE. 1. . [ /aal, Dutch. ] Sa'LINOUS ſiſtin of (: [ L f; 
SALA”CIOUSLY. adv. [from /alacions.] Le- | 1. The act of ſelling. g | i OG > 9 3. COnls 


tuting ſalt. | 
We do not eaſily aſcribe their induration to 
cold; but rather unto ſalinous ſpirits and con. 
cretive Juices. | Brown, 
This /aline ſap of the veſſels, by bcing refuſed 
reception of the parts, declares itſelf in a more 
hoſtile manner, by drying the radical moiſture, 
Harvey on Conſumftion:, 
If a very ſmall quantity of any ſalt or vitrio! 
be diſſolved in a great quantity of water, the 
particles of the ſalt or vitriol will not ſink ts 
the bottom, though they be heavier in ſpecie 
than the water; but will evenly diffuſe them» 
ſelves into all the water, ſo as to make it 25 
line at the top as at the bottom, Newton's Optickr 
As the ſubſtance of coagulations is not merely 


| cheroutly ; luſtfully. 
SaLalcity. 2. . [ /alacitas, Lat, 
falacious.) Luſt; lechery. 
Immoderate ſalacity and exceſs of venery is 
ſuppoſed to ſhorten the lives of cocks, 
| Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
A corroſive acrimony in the ſeminal lympha 
produces ſalacity. Floyer on the Humors. 


Sa LAP. 2. ſ. | /alade, Fr. ſalact, Germ.] 
Food of raw herbs. It has been always 

pronounced fam:liarly allet. 
I climbed into this garden to pick a ſalad, 


which is not amiſs to cool a man's ſtomach. 
Shakcſp. Henry VI. 


2, Vent; power of ſelling ; market. 
Nothing doth more enrich any country than 
many towns; for the countrymen will be more 
induſtrious in tillage, and rearing of all huſban- 
dry commodities, knowing that they ſhall have | 
ready ſule for them at thoſe towns. Spenſer. 
3. A publick and proclaimed expoſition of 
goods to the market; auction. 5 
Thoſe that won the plate, and thoſe thus ſold, 
ought to be marked ſo as they may never return 
to the race, or to the ale. Temple. 
4. State of being venal; price. 
The other is not a thing for ſale, and only the 
gift of the gods. Shaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Others more moderate ſeeming, but their aim 


from 


| j My /allet days, | Private reward; for which both God and ſtate ſaline, nothing diflolves them but what pete 
q When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. They'd ſet to ſale. Milton's Agoniſies. trates and relaxes at the ſame time, ; . 
" : Rs. The more money a man ſpends, the more 7 Arbuthnot en Aliment, 
1 Vou have, to rectiſy your palate, muſt he endeavour to increaſe his ſtock; which ALT FA. u. fe [Latin.] Every thing 
g . rs x 4 ſome better fan ele 2 laſt ſets the liberty of a eee, | _ * 2 up; . 5 —_ 
0 | - 1 TT 4 473 go : caifen. | fignifies that juice which is ſeparate 
{1 ee coailſe cold alad 18 before thee ſet ; Jo It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify a wicker be glands e Glival. P Peg 
1 Fall un. Dryden's Perſezs. | baſket; perhaps from /allow, in which Rb” a2: 


Nor meeting with diſturbance from the /> 
liva, 1 the ſooner extirpated them. 
Wiſeman's Surg 


The happy old Coricyan's fruits and ſulads, on 


which he lived contented, were all of his own fiſh are caught. | 


0 growth. eee To make baſkets of bulruſhes was my wont; | . i 
1 Leaves, eaten raw, are termed ſalad: if boil- | ho to entrap the fiſh in winding ale SALT VAL» agj- [from /: ee Lo ; 
ed, they become potherts; and ſome of thoſe | Mus better ſeen ? | Spenſer. | SA/LIVARY, Relating to ſpittie. 


Sa“ LEABLT. adj. [from /ale.] Vendible ; 
fit for ſale ; marketable. 

I can impute this general enlargement of 
ſalealle things to no cauſe ſooner than the Cor- 
niſhman's want of vent and money. Carew. 

This vent is made quicker or flower, as grea- 
ter or leſs quantities of any ſuleable commodity 


[4 plants wh'ch are potherbs in one family, ate 
falad in another, Watts. 


; SALAMA/NDER. ». J ]/ulamandre, Fr. 
0 Salamandra, Lat.] An animal ſuppoſed 
1 to live in the fire, and imagined to be 

very poiſonous. Ambroſe Parey has a 


The woodpecker, and other birds that pre? 
upon flies, which they catch with their tongue, 
in the room of the ſaid glands have a couple «! 
bags filled with a viſcous humour, which, by 
ſmall canals, like the ſalival, being brought inte 

their mouths, they dip their tongues heren, 
and ſo with the help of this natural birdlime 


# picture of the ſalamande r, with a rece} pt are removed out of the courſe of trade. Locke. attack the prey : dar, 
5 for her bite; but there is no ſuch crea- | Sa"LEABLENESS. 2. from ſaleable.] The tw 3 of — to e gi dee. 
1 By ; - £ | appears from the contrivance ot nature in ns © 
it ture, the name being now given to a | ftate of being ſaleable. ing the ſalivary ducts of animals which rumitats 7 


poor harmleſs inſect. 

The ſalamander liveth in the fire, and hath 
force alſo to extinguiſh it. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
According to this hypotheſis, the whole lunar 
world is a torrid zone, and may be ſuppoſed 
uninhabitable, except they are ſelamanders which 
dwell therein, Glarville*s Scepfis. 
7 Whereas it is commonly ſaid that a ſalamander 
1 . extinguiſheth fire, we have found by experience, 

| that on hot coais it dieth immediately, 
| f Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The artiſt was ſo encompaſſed with fire and 
ſmoke, that one wouid have thought nothing 
but a /aamarger could have been ſafe'in ſuch a 
ſituation. Addiſon's Guardian. 


extremely open: ſuch animals as ſwa law ther 


aliment without chewing, want 1 por 
rhuth vt 


Sa'LEABLY. adv. {from ſalcable.] In a 
ſaleable manner. . 
Sa'LEBROUS. adj, { ſalebroſus, Lat.] 
Rough ; uneven ; rugged. 
SA'LESMAN. 2. J. [ ſale and man.] One 
who ſells clothes ready made. | 
Poets make characters, as ,in cloaths z 
We take no meaſure of your fops and 2 
otft. 
SA'LEWORK. 2. f. ¶ ſale and avork.] Work 
for ſale ; work careleſly done, | 
I ſee no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of Nature's ja!:2vor. Sha leſp. As you lite it. 
SA'LIANT. az. [ French. ] In 3 


To SA LIVATE. v. a. [from /aliva, Latin.) 
To purge by the ſalival glands. 
She was prepoſſefſed with the ſcandal of. 
vating, and went out of town, . ifeman's Surgery» 
SaLiva'TION. 2. . [from /alivate.) 
method of cure much practiſed of lie 
in venereal, ſcrophulous, and other ob- 
ſtinate cauſes, by promoting a fecret'0! 
of ſpittle. Dui 


Holding of ill-taſted things in the mouth wil 
make a ſmall falivation, 


Grew's Calne 
gaL“vors 


2. 


gan-vous, adj. [from ſaliva.] Conſiſting | 


AR cede R Ss 
. : 
i 8 
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having the nature of ſpittle. 
neth an elongation of the uvula, 
undance of falivous humour 
| iſiman. 
u. : [corrupted by pro- 
SA “LIE TIxG. nunciation from /alad.] 
I tried upon ſallet oil. Doyle 
Sow ſome early ſalleting. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SA/LLIANCEe 7e J. [from /ally.] The act 
of iſſuing forth; ſally, A word not 


inelegant, but out of uſe, 
Now mote I weet, | 
Sir Guyon, why with ſo fierce ſalliance 
And fell intent, ye did at earſt me meet. 


Fairy Queen. 


eLLOW. 2. J. [ /alix, Latin.) A tree of 
the genus of willow. 
gallbaus and reeds on banks of rivers born, 
Remain to cut to ſtay thy vines. Dryden. 
SA'LLOW. adj. [ /alo, German, black; 
ſale, French, foul.] Sickly ; yellow. 
What a deal of brine 
Hath waſht thy /a/low checks for Roſaline ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The ſcene of beauty and delight is chang'd : 
No roſes bloom upon my fading cheek, 
Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes; 
But haggard Grief, lean looking /a Care, 
And pining Diſcontent, a rueful train, 
Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. 
Rove. 
SA 'LLOWNESS. 2. / [from /allow.] Yel- 
lowneſs ; ſickly paleneſs, 
A fiſh diet would give ſuch a ſallowneſs to the 
celebrated beauties of this iſland, as would ſcarce 
make them diſtinguiſhable from thoſe of France. 


Addiſon. 
SA'LLY. z. /. [ /allie, French.} 
. Eruption; iflue from a place beſieged ; 
quick egreſs, | 
The deputy fat down before the town for the 
ipace of three Winter months; during which 
time ſallies were made by the Spaniards, but 
ey were beaten in with loſs. Bacon. 
2. Range; excurſion. 

Every one ſhall know a country better, that 
makes often ſallies into it, and traverſes it up 
2 U down, than he that, like a mill-horſe, goes 
li round in the ſame track. Locke. 


3. Flight ; volatile or ſprightly exertion, 


of ſpittle; 
There happe 
through the ab 


SA /LLET. N 


— 


hefe paſſages were intended for ſallies of | 


wit; but whence comes all this rage of wit ? 
ey Stilling fleet, 
4. Eſcape ; levity; extravagant flight ; 

trotick ; wild gaiety; exorbitance. 

At his return all was clear, and this excurſion 
was eſteemed but a ſally of youth. Motton. 
Lis but a _/ally of youth. Denham s Sophy. 
We have written ſome things which we may 
_ Wiſh never to have thought on: ſome fullies of 
levity ought to be imputed to youth. Swift. 
The epiſodical part, made up of the extrava- 


gant /allie; of the prince of Wales and Falſtaff's 


humour, is of his own invention. 


70 SALLY. v. #. [from the noun.] To 
make an eruption; to iſſue out. 
The Turks /ullying forth, received thereby 
great hurt, Knoll. 
+ The noiſe of ſome tumultuous fight; 
They break che truce, and fally out by night. 
The ſummons te | — 
„ ons take of the ſame trumpetẽ's call, 
+02l/y from one port, or man one public wall. 
A \ Tate. 
LY RT. 2 /. ¶ /ally and port.] Gate 
at which ſallies are made. 
My Do foul had quit the fort, 


But that ſhe opp'd the ſallypert. Cleaveland. 


Shakeſpeare Iluſtrated. 


i 


| 
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SALPI'CON. 2. /. 


SAL 


Love to our citadel reſorts "30 | 
Through thoſe deceitful ſa/lyports , 
Our ſentine]s betray our forts, Denham. 


SALMAGU'NDI. 2. / [It is ſaid to be cor- 


rupted from /elon mon gout, or ſal? à 

mon goit.] A mixture of chopped meat 

and pickled herrings with oi], vinegar, 
pper, and onions, 


SA"LMON. z. /. { /almo, Latin; ſaimon, 


French. ] | 
The ſalmon is accounted the king of freſh- 
water fiſh, and is bred in rivers relating to the 
ſea, yet ſo far from it as admits no tincture of 
brackiſhneſs. He is ſaid to caſt his ſpawn in 


Auguſt : ſome ſay that then they dig a hole in a 


ſafe piace in the gravel, and there place their 
eggs or ſpawn, after the melter has done his na- 
tural office, and then cover it over with gravel 


and ſtones, and fo. leave it to their Creator's f 


rotection; who, by a gentle heat which he 
infuſes into that cold element, makes it brood 
and beget liſe in the ſpawn, and to become 
ſamlets carly in the Spring: they haſte to the ſea 
before Winter, buth the melter and ſpawner.— 
Sir Francis Bacon obſcrves the age of a ſalmon 
exceeds not ten years. After he is got into the 
ſea he becomes from a ſamlet, not fo big as a 
gudgeon, to be a ſalmon, in as ſhort a time as a 
golling becomes a gooſe. Walton's Angler. 
They ſpoke them with an inſtrument ſome- 
what like the ſalmon ſpear. 
| Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
They take ſalmon and trouts by groping aud 
tickling them under the beliies in the pools, 
where they hover, and ſo throw them on land. 
: Carexu. 
Of fiſhes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, 
ſalmon and trout. | Peacham. 


Sa'LMONTROUT-. 2. / A trout that has 


ſome reſemblance to a ſalmon. 
There is in many rivers that relate to the fea 
ſalmontrouts as much different from others, in 


ſhape and ſpots, as ſheep differ in their ſhape and 
bigneſs. Walton's Angler. 


of farce put into holes cut in legs of beef, 
veal, or mutton. Bailey. 


SALSAMENTA'RIOUS, 4d/. [ /al/amentarius, 


Latin.] Belonging to ſalt things. 
Dif. 


SA LSI FV. 2. /. [Latin.) A plant. 


S2l/ify, or the common ſort of goatſbeard, is 
of a very long oval figure, as if it were cods all 
over ſtreaked, and engraven in the ſpaces be- 


tween the ſtreaks, which are ſharp pointed to- 


wards the end. Mortimer Huſbandry. 


SALsO ACID. adj. [ Jalſus and acidus, 


Latin.] Having a taſte compounded of 


ſaltneſs and ſourneſs. 
The /alfoacids help its paſſing off; as ſal prunel. 
Floyer. 


SALsU'GINOVUS, 4% [ alſigo, Lat.] Saltiſh; 


ſomewhat ſalt. 

The diſtinction of ſalts, whereb 
diſcriminated into acid, volatile, or /alſuginous, 
if I may fo call the fugitive ſalts of animal ſub- 
ſtances, and fixed or alcalizate, may appear of 
much uſe in natural philoſophy. Boyle. 


SALT. z. /. [ /alt, Gothick ; pealt, Sax- 


on; /al, Latin; /el, French] 


1. Salt is a body whoſe two eſſential pro- 


perties ſeem to be, diſſolubility in water, 
and a pungent ſapor: it is an active in- 
combuſtible ſubſtance : it gives all bodies 
conſiſtence, and preſerves them from cor- 
ruption, and occaſions all the variety of 
taſtes, There are three kinds of /alts, 
fixed, volatile, and eſſential; fixed /al: 
is drawn by calcining the matter, then 


[In cookery.] A kind 


they are | 


Fd 


SALTA' TION: 2+ Fol /altatio, Latio.} 


| 


SAL 


boiling the aſhes in a good deal of waters 
after this the ſolution is filtrated, and all 
the moiſture evaporated, when the /alt 
remains in a dry form at the bottom: 
this is called a hxivious /alz. Volanie 
ſalt is that drawn chiefly from the parts 
of animals, and ſome putrified parts of 
vegetables: it riſes eaſily, and is the 
molt volatile of any. The eſſential al: 
is drawn from the juice of plants by 
cryitallization. Harris. 
Is not diſcourſe, manhood, learning, gentle- 
neſs, virtue and liberality, the ſpice and /a/f 
that ſcaſons a man. Shakeſpearz. 
He perfidiouſly has given up, 
For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome, © | 
To his wife and mother. Shakeſp. Crriolanues 
Since ſalts diſfer much, ſome being fixt, ſome 
volatile, ſome acid, and ſome urinous, the twa 
qualities wherein they agree are, that it is 
eaſily diſſoluble in water, aud affects the palate 
with a ſapour, good or evil. Boyle. 
A particle of ſalt may be compared to a chaos, 
being denſe, hard, dry, and earthy in the cen-- 
tre, and rare, ſoſt, and moiſt in the circumfer- 
ence. Neoton' s Optics. 
Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in ſome 
degree pellucid, ſharp or pungent to the taſte, 
and diſſoluble in water; but after that is eva- 
porated, incorporating, cryſtalizing, and form- 
ing themſelves into angular figures. Wodward.s 


2. Taſte ; ſmack. 


Though we are juſtices and doctors, and 
churchmen, Mr. Page, we have ſome ſalt of 
our youth in us ; we are the ſons of women. 

| Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Wit; merriment. 


SALT. adj. 
1. Having the taſte of ſalt ; as, ſalt fiſhs 


We were better parch in Aſrick lun, 
Than in the pride and /als ſcorn of his eyes. 
Shateſpeares 
'Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venomous to thine eyes. Shate/p. Coriolanuse 


2, Impregnated with ſalt, 


Hang him, mechanical /alt butter rogue: I 
will awe him with my cudgel. 

Sbateſp. Merry Wives of Wind ſor. 

It hath been obicrved by the ancients, that 

ſalt water will diſſolve ſalt put into it in leſs time 

than-freſh water. Bacon. 


A leap into /a waters very often gives a nes 


motion- to the ſpirits, and a new turn to the 
blood. Addiſon. 

In Chefhire they improve their lands by let- 
ting out the water of the ſalt ſprings on them, 
always after rain. Mer timer. 


3. Abounding with ſalt. 


He ſhall inhabit the parched places in the wil-. 
derneſs in a /t land, and not inhabited. 
Fer. xvii. 6. 


4. [Salar, Lat.) Lecherous ; ſalacious. 
B 


e a whore {tijl : 
Make uſe of thy / hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths; bring down the roſe- 
cheek'd youth 
To the tub-faſt, and the diet.” Shakeſp. Timon. 
All the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip! Sale. 
This new- married man, approaching here, 
Whoſe ſalt imagination yet hath wrong'd 
Your well-defended honour, you muſt pardon. 
| Slateſpearte 


To SALT. v.a [from the noun.]. To ſeas 


ſon with ſalt. ; 
If the offering was of fleſh, it was alles 
thrice. . = Prown, 


SA/LTANT» adj. | /altans, Latin.] Jump 


ing ; dancing. 


1. The 
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S H T-PAN. 14 { /alt and pan, or pit. 


SAL 
1. The act of dancing or jumping. : 
' "The locuſts being ordained for ſaltation, their 
hinder legs do far exceed the others. 
Brown's Vulgar Errovrs. 
2. Beat; palpitation. 
If the great artery be hurt, you will diſcover 
it by its /a/?ation and florid colour. | 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Sy/LTCAT. 1. /. 
Many give a lump of ſalt, which they uſually 
call a ſalt:az, made at the ſalterns, which makes 


the pigeons much affect the place. 
Mortimer c Huſbandry. 


Sal 'TCELLAR. 2. /. [ ſalt and cellar.] Veſ- 


ſel of ſalt ſet on the table. * 

When any fait is ſpilt on the table- cloth, 
ſhake it out into the /αellar. 

Swift's Directions ts the Butler. 
S4a'1.TER. #. . [from /all.] 
1. One who ſalts. 
2. One who ſells ſalt. 

After theſe local names, the moſt have been 
derived from occupations ; as ſmith, /a/icr, ar- 
mourer. Camden's Remains. 

S LrENN. 2. . A ſaltwork. 
A ſaltcat made at the ſalterns. 
| Mortimer Huſbandry.” 
SaLTInBaſxco, 2. /. [| ſaltare in banco, to 
climb on a bench, as a mountebank 
mounts a bank or bench.] A quack or 
mountebauk, 

$.1ltinbancoes, quackſalvers, and charlatans, de- 
ceive them: were /Eſop alive, the Piazza and 
Pont-ncuf could not ſpeak their fallacies. 

Brozen's Fulgar Errours. 

He play'd the ſalli-banco's part, 
Transform'd t' a Frenchman by my art. 

| Hudibras. 


Sa'LTIER, 2. ſ. [ ſaulticre, French, ] Term 


of heraldry. | 
A falfier is in the form of a St. Andrew's 


croſs, and by ſome is taken to be an engine to 


take wild beaſts: in French it is called wn ſau- 
toir : it is an honourable bearing. Peachare. 
SA'LTISH. adj. {from /alt.] Somewhat falt, 


Soils of aſaltiſs nature improve ſandy grounds. 
| Mortimer. 


Sa/tTLESS. ad). [from /al:.] Inſipid; not 


caſting of ſalt. 
Sa/LTLY. adv. [from ſalt.] With taſte of 
ſalt ; in a ſalt manner. 

Sa/LTNEsS. 2. /. from alt.] Taſte of 
falr. = | 
Salt water paſſing through earth, through 
ten veſſels, one within another, hath not loſt 
its /al:neſs,ſo as to become potable ; but drained 
through twenty, become freſh. Bacon. 

Some think their wits have been aſleep, except 
they dart out ſomewhat that is puny and to 
the quick: men onght to find the difference be- 
tween lug and bitterneſs, Bacon. 


SaLr-PIr. Pit where ſalt is got. 
Moab and Ammon ſhall be as the breeding of 
nettles, ſali- pit, and a perpetual deſolation. 
Zeph. ii. 9. 
Cicero prettily calls them ſalinas ſali- Pant, that 


you may extract ſalt out of, and ſprinkle Where 


you pleaſe. Bacen. 
The ſtratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, 
by the duke of Somerſet's alt pant near White- 
haven. Mood vard en Feſils. 

SaLr ET TRE. 2. ſ. [ ſal petræ, Latin; /al 
petre, Fr.] itre. 

N tre, or ſalipetre, having a crude and windy 
fpir:t, by the heat 6! the fire ſuddenly dilateth. 


Bacon. 


Nitre or /a/tþetre, in heaps of earth, has been | 


extracted, if they be 


expolcd to the air, fo as 
to be kept from rain. 8 | 
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SAL 


\SarvanrtiTy. 2. . [from ſalvabe.) Poſ- 
ſibility of being received to everlaſting 
life. 3 

Why do we Chriſtians ſo fiercely argue againſt 
the ſalvability of each other, as if it were our 
wiſh that all ſhould be damned, but thoſe of our 
particular ſect? Decay of Piety. 
{SA/LVABLE. adj. [from ſalvo, Latin,] 

Poſſible to be ſaved, 

Our wild fancies about God's decrees have an 
event reprobated more than thoſe decrees, ar.d 
have bid fair to the damning of many whom 
thoſe left ſalvable. Decay of Piety. 

SA/LVAGE. adj. [ ſaulvage, French; /el- 
waggio, Italian, from v, Lat.] Wild; 
rude; cruel. It is now ſpoken and written 
ſavage. 


1 


May the Eſſexian plains 
Prove as a deſert, and none there make ſtay 
But ſavage beaſts, or nien as wild as they. 
Waller. 
A ſavage race inur'd to blood. Dryden. 
SaLVATION. 2. / [from /alvo, Latin.) 
Preſervation from eternal death; recep- 

tion to the happineſs of heaven. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are mat- 
ters of underſtanding or knowledge, all men's 
fatvation, and all men's endleſs perdition, are 
things ſo oppoſite, that whoſoever doth affirm 
the one muſt neceſſarily deny the other. 

| Hooker. 
Him the moſt High, | 
Wrap'd in a balmy cloud with winged ſteede, 
Did, as thou ſaw'ſt, receive ;-to walk with God 
High in /#lvation, and the climes of bliſs, 
Exempt from death. Milton's Par. Loft. 
SA'LVATORY. 2. /. [ ſalvatoire, French. 

A place where any thing 1s Preſerved. 

I conſider the admirable powers of ſenſation, 
phantaſy, and memory, in what ſalvatories or 
repoſitories the ſpecies of things paſt are con- 
ſer ved. Hale Origin of Menkind. 


SALU'BRIOUS. av}. [ falubris, Latin,} 
Wholeſome; healthful; promoting 
health, 

The warm limbeck draws 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. 
| Philips 

SalugRIT V. . / [from ſalubrious.] Whole- 
ſomeneſs; healthfulneſs. 

SALVE. 2. /. [This word 1s originally and 
properly /alf, which having /atves in the 
plural, the fingular in time was borrow- 
ed from it: realp, Saxon, undoubtedly 
from /alvus, Latin.] 

1. A glutinous matter applied to wounds 
and hurts; an emplaſter. h 
Let us hence, my ſovereign, to provide 

A ſalve for any ſore that may betide. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Sleep is pain's eaſieſt ſalve, and doth fulfil 


All offices of death, except to kill. Donne. 
Go ſtudy /alve and treacle : ply 
| Your tenant's leg, or his ſore eye. Cleaveland. 


The royal ſword thus drawn, has cur'd a 
wound, 
For which no other ſalve could have been found. 
| | . #aller. 
Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none 
were ſlain; | 
The ſurgeons ſoon deſpoil'd them of their arms, 
And ſome with ſelves they cure. Dryden. 
2. Help; remedy. 
If they ſhall excommunicate me, hath the doc- 
trine of meekneſs any ſalve for me then? 
Hammond. 
To SALVE. v. a. ¶ ſalvo, Latin; or from 


the noun. ] 


2. To help; to remedy, 


F 


2 


8 A. 

Many feilful leeches him abide, : 
To ſalve his hurts. Tai 
It ſhould be to little purpoſe for then Yon, 
the wound, by making proteſtations in dier. 
of end 3 1 Hake 
e which, i erfor ive, 

I do beſeech your majeſty muy ſlo A. 
The long- grown wounds of my intemperaturt. 


Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 


© Some ſeek to ſalve their blotted 
With others blot, till ali do taſte of "anc 
Seher 
Our mother- tongue, which truly of {+r.1c © 
both full enough "4 proſe, and lac nnd, 
for verſe, hath long time been counted m 1 
bare and barren of both; which default 1 
as ſome endeavoured to ſalve and cur. they 
patched up the holes with rags from other lan. 
guages. Spenſer, 
3. To help or fave by a /alvo, an excyſe 
or reſervation, . 
Ignorant I am not how this is Ye: 
it but after the truth is made dart 9 
My more particular, : 
And that which moſt with you ſhould ſalte wy 
going, 
Is Fulvia's death. AP Ant. and Clerpatrg 
The ſchoolmen were like the aſtronomers 
who, to ſalve phenomena, framed to their cor. 
ceit eceentricks and epicycles ; ſo they, to ſales 
the practice of the church, had devilcd a gest 
number of ſtrange poſitions. Bains, 
There muſt be another ſtate to make up the 
inequalities of this, and ſalve all irregular appear. 
ances. Atlerbury. 
This conduct might give Horace the hint to 
ſay, that when Homer was at a loſs to bring ary 
difficult matter to an iſſue, he laid his hero 
„ aſleep, and this /aived all difficulty. Broome. 
4+ [From ſalvo, Latin.] To ſalute, Ob. 
ſolete. 
That ſtranger knight in preſence came, 


And goodly jalved them ; who nought again 
Him anſwered as courteſy became. 


=y 


EA : Fairy Quern. 
SA'LVER. 2. / [A veſſel, I ſuppoſe, uſed 
at firſt to carry away or ſive what was 
left.] A plate on which any thing is 
preſented. | 
He has printed them in ſuch a portable vo- 
lume, that many of them may be ranged toge- 
ther on a ſingle plate; and is of opinion, that a 
ſalver of ſpectators would be as acceptab e an 
entertainment for the ladies, as a /a/ver of 
ſweetmeats. | Addi an. 
Between each act the trembling alte ring, 
From ſoup to ſweet wine. Pete. 
$4'LYO. u. /. {from ſalve jure, Latin, a 
form uſed in granting any thing: as 
ſalvo jure putei.] An exception; a re- 
ſer vation; an excuſe, 
They admit many ſaves, cautions, and re- 
ſervations, ſo as they croſs not the chief deſign. 
King Charles. 
Tt will be hard if he cannot bring himſelf off 
at laſt with ſome ſalvo or diſtinction, and be his 
own confeſſor. L' Eflrange, 
If others of a more ſerious turn join with us 
deliberately in their religious profeſſior s of loy- 
alty, with any private /alvoes or evaſions, thcy 
would do weil to conſider thoſe maxims in whic 
all caſuiſts are agreed. Addiſon 
Sa/LUTARINESS. #, , [from ſalutary;] 
Wholſomeneſs; quality of contributing 
to health or ſafety. 
SA'LUTARY. adj. [ /alutaire, Fr. ſalu- 
taris, Lat.] Wholſome; healthful; ſafe; 
advantageous; contributing to health or 
ſafety. | | | 
and avenues are dry and 
cle 


1. To cure with medicaments applied. 5 | 


"The gar dens, yards) 


colour with the glaſs: 


SAM 
; at ore /alutary as more elegant. Rey. 
—_ a —_— vb in our Saviaur's country- 
It hich hindered him from ſhedding amolig 
the ſulutary emauations of his divine virtue ; 
6 '4 not many mighty works there, be- 
Bentley. 


ino; greeting. ä 
* > The wel village on | 
ice done /utation to the morn. 
Hath twice Th 85 e cers 
- my [zlutation in their minds; 
arp 1 deſire aloud with mine, 
Hail, king of Scotland ! Shakeſp. Macheth. 
on her the angel _ 3 Re 5. 
Row'd, the holy /alutation ule 
0 bleſt M ary. : ___ Milton, 
In all publick meetings, or private addreſſes, 
thoſe forms of ſalutatian, reverence, and de- 
al amongſt the moſt ſober perſons. 
| — Rule of living holy. 
Court and ſtate he wifely ſhuns ; ; 
Nor brib'd, to ſervile ſalutations runs. Dryden. 


7, SALUTE. v. a. [ ſaluto, Lat. ſaluer, Fr.] 


Shatef 


uſe 
ceney, uſu 


4 


1. To greet; to hall, 
The golden ſun /alates the morn, . 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt'ring coach. 
| | Shateſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
One hour hence 
Shall alete your grace < York as mother, Shak. 
To pleaſe; to gratify. | 
f F Would had no being, 

If this ſalute my blood a jot : it faints me, 
To think what follows. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII 
z. To kiſs, : . 

Har v“ TE. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. Salutation ; 5 
The cuſtom of praying for thoſe that ſneeze 
is more ancient than theſe opinions hereof; ſo 
that not any one diſeaſe has been the occaſion of 
tliis /a/ute and deprecation. Brown. 
O, what avails me now that honour high 
To have conceiv'd of God, or that ſalute, 
Hail highly favour'd, among women bleſt ! 
Milton. 
Continual ſalutes and addreſſes entertaining 
him all the way, kept him from ſaving ſo great 
a life, but with one glance of his eye upon the 
paper, till he came to the fatal place where he 
was ſtabbed. South, 
| ſha!l not trouble my reader with the firſt 
{e!vter of our three friends. Addiſon. 
2. A kiss. 
There cold ſalutes, but here a lover's kiſs. 


Roſcommen. 
dALU'TER. 2. . [from ſalute.) He who 
ſalutes. 


04LUTI FEROUS, adj. [ ſalutifer, Latin.) 
Healthy; bringing health. 

The king commanded him to go to the ſouth 
of France, believing that nothing would contri- 
bute more to the reſtoring of his former vigour. 
than the gentle ſalutiferous air of Montpelier. 

Dennis s Letters. 
25 adj. [| ſamo, Gothick ; ammo, Swe- 
ill. ; | 


1. Not different; not anather; identical; 
being of the like kind, ſort, or degree. 

Milo, as ſpiteſully as her rotten voice could 
utter it, ſet forth the ſame ſins of Amphialus. 


| Sidney, 

Holds on the /ame, Milton. 
Th" ethetial vigour is in all the /zme, 

Aud ev'ry ſoul is ill'd with equal flame. Dryd. 


The tenor of man's woe 


If itſelf had been coloured, it would have | 
trarimitted all viſible objects tinctured with the | 


w colour; as we ſee what ever is beheld 
ough a coloured glaſs, appears of the /ame 


| Sa'MPHIRE, 7. [+ | ſaint Pierre, Fr. rith- 


| The merchant does nat keep money: by him; 
but if you conſider what money mult be lodged 
in the banker's hands, the caſe will be much the 
fame. | Locle. 
The /ame plant produceth as great a variety 
of juices as there is in the ſame animal. Arbuth. 
2. That which was mentioned before. 
Do but think how well the /ame he ſpends, 
Who ſpends his blood his country to relieve. 


Sa'MENECSS. 1. J. [from ſame.] 

1. Identity; the {tate of being not another; 
pat different. 

Difference of perſuaſion in matters of religion 
may eaſily fall out, where there is the ſameneſs 
of duty, allegiance and fubjectiun. K. Charles. 

2. VUndiltinguiſhable reſemblance. ; 

If all caurts have a ſamengſe in them, things 
may be as they were in my time, when all em- 
ployments went to parliamentmen's friends. * 

8 ; Swift. 
SA'MLET. 2. / [_ ſalmonet, or ſulmonlet.] A 
little falmon, ' 

A ſalmon, after he is got into the ſea, becomes 
from a /amlet, not ſo big as a gudgeon, to be a 
falmon, in as ſhort a time as a gofling becomes 
a gooſe. ; Waltou"s Angler. 


mum, Lat.] A plant preſerved in pickle. 

This plant grows in great plenty upon the 
rocks .near the ſea-ſhore, where it is waſhed by 
the ſalt water. It is greatly eſteemed for pick- 


ling, and is ſometimes uſed in medicine. Miller. 
| Half way down : 
Hangs _ that gathers /amphire: dreadful 
trade! s 


Mlethinks be ſrems no bigger than his head. 


SA'MPLEs. 2. . [from example.] A ſpeci- 
men; a part of the whole ſhown, that 
judgment may be made of the whole. 

He entreated them to tarry but two days, 
and he himſelf would bring them a ſanple of the 
oar. Raleigh. 

I have not engaged myſelf to any: I am not 
loaded with a full cargo: tis ſufficient if I bring 

a ſample of ſome 1 in this voyage. Dryden. 
I defign this but for a /ample of what I hope 
more fully to diſcuſs. Woodaward. 

Determinations of juſtice were very ſummary 
and deciſive, and generally put an end to the 
vexations of a Jaw-ſuir by the ruin both of plain- 
tiff and defendant : travellers have recorded 


ſome ſamples of this kind. Addiſon. 
From moſt bodies ; 

Some little bits aſk leave to flow ; 

And, as through theſe canals they roll, 

Bring up a /ample of the whole. rior. 


0 SAMPLE. v. a. To ſhow ſomething ſi- 
milar. Ainſw. 
Sa'MPLER. 2. . [exemplar, Lat. whence it 
is ſometimes written /amplar.] A pattern 
of work ; a piece worked by young girls 
for improvement. : 

O love, why do'ſt thou in thy beautiful /am- 
ler ſet ſuch a work for my delire to ſet out, 
which is impoſſible ? | Sidney. 

Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 
And in a tedious /ampler ſew'd her mind. Shak. 

We created with our necdles both one flower, 

Both on one ſamplar, fitting on one cuſhion ; 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices and minds 
Had been incorp'rate. Shakeſpeare. 

Coai ſe complexions, 
Aud cheeks of ſorry grain, will ſerve to ply 
The ſampler, and to teize the houſewife's wool. 
. Milton. 

I ſaw her ſober over a ſampler, or gay over a 
jointed baby, : ope. 

SAN ABLE. adj, [ ſanabilis, Lat.] Curable; 


Kay vn the Creation. 


Daniel. 


Shaleſpeare. 


SAN 
San4'rion.. v. ſ. [ /anatio, Lat.] The act 


ol curing. . 
Conſider well the member, and, if you have 


no probable hape of ſanation, cut it off 1 


Miſcman urgery. 
SA/NATIVE. adj. [from ſano, Lat. Power- 
ae cure; healing.  * . 

The vapour of coltsfout hath a ſanative virtue 
towards the lungs. Bacon Nat. .Hiflory, 

SA'NATLVENESS. #. .. [from ſanatrve. | 
. Power to cure. 

ANCTIFICa/TION. #. . | ſandification, 
French, from 2 ws Lan- | 
1. The ſtate of being freed, or act of free- 
ing from the dominion of fin for the time 

to come, 2 

The grace of his ſan&ification and life, which 
was firſt received in him, might paſs from him 
to his whole race, as malediction came from 
Adam unto all mankind. Hieoler. 

2. The act of making holy; conſecra- 
tion. 

The hiſhop kncels before the croſs, and de- 
voutly adores and kiſſes it: aſter this follows 2 
long prayer for the ſaz&ifcetion of that new ſign 
of the croſs. _ | Siilling fleet. 

SA'NCTIFIER. #./, [from ſanfify.] He 
that ſanctifies or makes holy. h 
To be the ſan&ifier of a people, and to be 
their God, is all one. Derbam t Phyſico- Theol: 
To SA'NCTIFY. v. @. [ /anfifer, Fr. 
ſanctiſico, Latin.] = 
1. To free from the power of ſin for the 
time to come. | 5 
For if the blood of bulls, 2 the un- 


* 


clean, ſanctifieth to the purifying of the fleſh, how 
much more ſhall the Led of Chriſt ? 
Heb, ix. 13. 


2. To make holy. 

What actions can expreſs the intire purity of 
thought, which refines and ſan#ifies a virtuous 
man ? : Addiſon. 

3. To make a means of holineſs. 2 

The goſpel, by not making mary things un- 

clean, as the law did. hath ſex&ified thoſe things 

enerally to all, which particularly each man to 
himſelf mult /an&tify by a reverend and holy 
uſe. WTR Hooker. 

Thoſe judgments God hath been pleaſed to 
ſend upon me, are ſo much the more welcome, 
as a means which his mercy hath Lens a ſo to 
me as to make me repent of that unjuſt a&. 

King Charles, 

Thoſe external things are neither patts of our 
devotion, or by any ſtrength in themſelves direct 
cauſes of it ; but the grace of God is pleaſed to 
move us by ways ſuitable to our nature, and to 
ſandify theſe ſenſible helps to higher gs = x 

outÞs 
. To make free from guilt. DE 
The holy man, amaz'd at what he ſw, - 
Made haſte to ſand7ify the bliſs by law. Dryden. 
5. To ſecure from violation. 
Truth guards the poet, ſun&ifies the line. Pope, 
SANCTIMO'NIOUS. adj, [from Sanfimonia, 
Lat.] Saintly ; having the appearance of 
ſanctity. | 

A ſanctimoniour pretence, under a pomp of 
form, without the grace of an inward integrity, 
will not ſerve the turn. L' Eftrange. 

Sa'ncTIMONYe #. /. | ſandlimonia, Lat.] 
Holineſs ; ſcrupulous auſterity ; appear- 
ance of holineſs. 

If ſanctimony, and a frail vow between an er- 
rant Barbarian and a ſuperſubtle Venetian, be 


not too hard for my wit, and all the tribe of 


hell, thou ſhalt enjoy her. Sbakeſp. Othello, 
Her pretence is a pilgrimage, which holy un- 
dertaking, with moſt auſtere /an&imony, ſhe. ac- 


ſuſceptive of remedy ; remediable, 
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There was great reaſon why all diſcreet 
princes ſhould beware of yielding haſty belief to 
the robes of ſunctimony. Raleigh. 
SAa'/nCTION. . . [ ſanction, Fr. ſancli iv, 


Latin.) 


1. The a of confirmation which gives to 


any thing its obligatory power; ratifica- 
tion. I 
I have kill'd a ſhave, 
And of his blood cans'd to be mix'd with wine : 
Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 
A fitter drink to make this ſan&ion in. Ben For. 
Againſt the publick /ſan&ions of the peace, 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 
To farce their monarch. Dryden ZEnets. 
There needs no poſitive law or ſan#ion of God 
to ſtamp an obliquity upon ſuch a diſobedience. 


South. n 


By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, 
ratitude is not enforced ; that is, not enjoined 
5 the ſun&ion of penalties, to be inflicted upon 
the perſon that ſhall not be found grateful. Scuth. 
The ſatisfactions of the Chriſtian life, in its 
| preſcnt practice and future hopes, are not the 
mere taptures of enthuſiaſm, as the ſtricteſt 2 
feſſors of reaſon have added the uin of their 
teſtimony. Watts. 
This word is often made the ſan&ion of an 
oath : it is reckoned a great commendation to be 
a man of honour. . Sift. 
* Wanting /ar&%ion and authority, it is ouly yet 
a private work. | : Baler en Learning. 
2. A law; a decree ratified. Improper. 
"Tis the firſt ſanction nature gave to man, 
Each other to aſſiſt in what they can. Denham, 
Sa/NnCTITUDE, . , [from ſanfus, Lat.] 
Holineſs ; goodneſs ; ſaintlineſs, 
In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude, ſerene and pure. Milt. 
Sa/ncTiTY. z. . [ ſanfitas, Lat.] 
1, Holineſs ; the ſtate of being holy. 


At his touch, | 
Such ſanfity hath Heaven given his hand, 
They preſently amend. Shakeſpeare. 


Gud attributes to place 
No ſan@ity, if noue be thither brought 
By men who there frequent. Milton, 
2, Goodneſs ; the quality of being good ; 
purity ; godlineſs, 
This youth | 
I reliev'd with ſuch ſan@ity of love, 
And to his image, which methought did promiſe 
Moſt venerable worth, did I devotion. Shakeſp. 
It was an obſervation of the ancient Romans, 
that their empire had not more increaſed by the 
ſtrength of their arms than the ſunctity of their 
manns. : Addiſon. 
3. Saint; holy being. . 
About him all the Pragite of heav'n 
Staod thick as ſtars, and from his ſight receiv'd 
Beatitude paſt utr'rance. 
To SA'NCTUARISE. v. u. ee u 
To ſhelter by means of ſacred privileges. 
Not in uſe. 
No place indeed ſhould murder fanduariſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
SY/NCTUARY. ». / [ /anfuaire, Fr. 
ſanctuarium, Lat.] | | 
1. A holy place; holy ground, Properly 
the penetralia, or moſt retired and awful 
-part of a temple. 
Having waſte ground enough, 


Shall we deſire to raze the ſanGuary, 
Aud pitch our evils there? ' Shakeſpeare. 
Milt. 


They often plac'd 
Within his ſcndtuary itſelf their ſhrines, 

Let it not be imagined, that they contribute 

vothing to the happineſs of the country who 


vnly ſerve God in the duties of a holy life, who 


|] SAND. 2. / 


Milton. | 


SAN 
2. A place of protection; a ſacred afy- 
lum; whence a ſanctuary man, one who 
takes ſhelter in a holy place. 
Come, my boy, we will to ſanctuary. Shak. 
I'll hence forthwith unto the ſan&uary, 

To ſave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right. 
| Shateſpeare's Henry VI. 

Oft have I heard of ſanfuary men; f 
But /an@uary children, ne'er *till now. Sbaleſp 
He fled to Beverley, where he and divers of 
his company regiſtered themſelves ſandtuary men. 
| Bacon s Henry VII. 
Howſoever the ſanctuary man was protected 
from his creditors, yet his goods out of; ſanctuary 
ſhould not. Bacon : Henry VII. 
3. Shelter; protection. 


What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes | 


to the meadows? Very much, ſays the frog; 
for he that's worſted will be ſure to take ſan? 
tuary in the ſens. L' Eſlrange. 
The admirable works of painting were made 
fuel for the fire; but ſome reliques of it took 
fan&uary under ground, and eſcaped the common 
deſtiny. Dryden s Dufreſney, 
[ ſand, Daniſh and Dutch. ] 
1. Particles of ſtone not conjoined, or ſtone 
broken to powder, | 55 
That finer matter called 
very ſmall pebbles. 
Here 1' th* ſands 
Thee I'Il rake up, the poſt unſanRified. Shate/. 
Hark, the fatal fo!lowers do purſue ! 
The ſands are number'd that make up my life : 
Here mult I ſtay, and here my life muſt end. 
EIA Shateſpeare's Henry VI. 
Sand hath always its root in clay, aud there 
be no veins of ſand any great depth within the 
earth. Bacon. 
Calling for more paper to reſcribe, king Phi- 
lip ſhewed him the difference betwixt the ink 
box and /and box. | Horwel. 
If quickſilver be put into a convenient glaſs | 
veſſel, and that veſſel exactly ſtopped, and kept 
for ten weeks in a ſand ſurnace, whoſe heat may 
be conſtant, the corpuſcles that conſtitute the 
quickſilver will, after innumerable revolutions, 
be ſo connected to une another, that they will 


other than 


ſand, is no 
| Woodward. 


appear in the form of a red powder. Boyle. 
Engag'd with money bags, as hold 
As men with ſand bags did of old. Hudibras. 


The force of water caſts gold out from the 
bowels of mountains, aud expoſes it among the 
ſands of rivers, | Dryden. 

Shells are ſound in the great ſand pit at Wool. 
wich. WS Wuadward. 
CTCelia and I, the other day, 
Walk*d o'er the ſand hills to the ſca. 


2. Barren country covered with ſands. 
Moſt of his army being ſlain, he, with a ſew 
of his friends, ſought to ſave themſelves by flight 


Prior. 


over the deſert ſands. Kuolles. 
Her ſons ſpread | 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian ſands. Milton. 


So, where our wild Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th* impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 

Sees the dry deſart all around him rife, 8 
| Addifon. 


Aud ſmother'd in the duſty whirlwind dies. 
SA/NDAL. #. . [| ſandale, Fr. fandalium, 
Latin. ] A looſe ſhoe. | 

Thus lung the uncouth ſwain to th' oaks and 


. Tills | 
While ſtill the morn went out with ſandals grey. 


Milton. 
From his robe 
Flows light incftable : his harp, his quiver, 
And Lycian bow are gold: with golden ſandals 
His feet are ſhod. Prior. 


The ſandals of celeſtial mold, | 
Fledg'd with ambroſial plumes, aud zich with 


_- his ſanfuary, and daily addreſs his gogd- 


nel Repgeri's Sermons. 


SAa/NDEVER. 2. /. 


SA/NDISH. adj. [from and.] Approaching 


SDS TONE. 1. , [ ſand and fone. Sort 


__ 
SANDY. adj. [from /and. 


s AN 
Surround her feet. | Bs, 
SA'NDARAK. n /. [/andaraque Fi. 9 
daraca, 2 Fe n. 
1. A mineral of a bright colour 5 
unlike to red arſenick. OP meh 
2. A white gum oozing out of the 
tree. Bailey. = 
SA/NDBLIND. adj. [ /axd and blind.) Har 
ing a defect in the eyes, by which ſmall 
particles appear to fly before them, 
My true begotten father, being more thay 
ſandblind, high gravelblind, knows me not. 
Sbaleſp. Merchant of Fenics 
SA'NDBOX Tree. 1. J. [ hura, Lat.) A plan, 
The fruit of this plant, if ſuffered to Ne 
on till they are fully ripe, burſt in the heat of 
the day with a violent exploſion, making a ni 
like the firing of a piſtol, and hereby the ſed 
are thrown about to a conſiderable diſtance 
Theſe ſeeds, when green, vomit and Puige, nd 
are ſuppoſed to be ſome what a-kin to aux n. 


ca, | | Mis, 
Sa'xDED. adj. [from /ard.] _ 
1. Covered with ſand ; barren, 
In well /and:d lands little or no ſnow lies 
| Mrbiner, 


Daily, 
Juniper. 


The river pours along 

Reſiſtleſs, roaring dreadful down it comes; 

Then o'er the ſanded valley floating ſpreads 

| Ten, 

2. Marked with ſmall ſpots; variegated yith 

duſky ſpecks. | 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew'd, ſv ſanded, aud their heads are hung | 
With ears that {weep away the morning dey, 


| X Sbakeſpcark, 
SA/NDERLING. 2 /. A bird, 

We reckon coots, ſanderlings, pewets, aul 
mes. Care, 
SA'NDERS. . . | ſantalum, Lat.] A pe. 
cious kind of Indian wood, of which 
there are three ſorts, red, yeilow, and 
green. | Bail, 

Aromatize it with ſanders. Wiſeman": Sage. 


That which our Engliſh glaſſmen cal] /:ndr, 
and the French, of whom probably the name 
was borrowed, ſuindever, is that recrement that 
is made when the materials of glaſs, name, 
ſand and a fixt lixiviate alkali, having heen firſ 
baked together, and kept long in ſuſion, the 
mixture caſts up the ſuperfluous ſalt, which the 
workmen afterwards take off with ladles, and 


lay by as little worth. By 


to the nature of ſand ; looſe ; not cloſe; 


not compact. 15 
Plant the tenuifolia's and ranunculſuꝰs in fcb 
ſandiſs earth, taken from under the turf. Eun 


of a looſe and friable kind, that calily 


crumbles into ſand. : 
Grains of gold in Jane, from the min! 
of Coſta Rica, which is not reckoned rich; oil 
every hundred weight yields about an ounce 
0 Id . H "cod dea d, 
] 


1. Abounding with fand; full of fand. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hourglaſs run, 
But I ſhou'd think of ſhallows and of flats. Si, 
Safer ſhall he he on the ſandy plain, 
Than where caſtles mounted ſtand, S4 
A region ſo deſert, dry, and ſandy, Late, 
i water on the 0 
vellers are fain to carry Barer Vage, Eren 
Rough unwieldy earth, nor to the plough 
Nor to the cattle kind, with ſundy on 
And gravel o'cr-bounding. - A 
Oer ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts 5% 


: gold, 3 | 
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| S\'NGUINE. adj, | ſanguin, Fr. ſanguincus, 


SAN 
.. Conſiing of ſand, unſold, © * 
7 Favour, 


tion of perſona 
lived. 


, Anus, Lat.] Sound; healthy. 
2 5 Tone af, on — the 
| body in a ſane and ſound ſtate. 

Sand. The preterite of fing. . 
Then 


C\xGUT/FEROUS. adj. [ ſanguifer, Latin.) 
ve in bloo . : 

* fich enen ion of the ner ves is branched 

to the mulcles of the face, particularly the 

checks, whoſe ſanguiferous veſſels it twiſts about. 


Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 


SAxGUIFICA'TION, u. fe [ ſanguification, 
Fr. ſanguis and facie, Lat.] The pro- 
duction of blood; the converſion of the 
chyle into blood, : 

Since the lungs are the chief inſtrument of 
ſanguification, the animal that has that organ faulty 
can never have the vital juices, derived from the 
blood, in a gopd ſtate. . : Arbuthnot. 

Aſthmatick perſons have voracious appetites, 
and conſequently, for want of a right ſanguifica- 
fien, are leucophegmatick — Arbuthnot, 

SA'NGUIFIER, 1. , [ ſanguis and facio, 
Latin.} Producer ot blood, 

B tteis, like choler, are the beſt ſanguifierr, and 
alſo the beſt febrifuges. Floyer on the Humours. 

To SA'NGUIFY, v. u. [ fanguis and facto, 
Lat.] To produce blood. 

At the ſame time I think, I command: in 
inferior faculties, I walk, ſee, hear, digeſt, ſan- 
£uify, and carnify, by the power of an indivi- 
dual ſou). 5 6 

CANGUINARY, adj [| ſanguinarius, Latin. 
ſanguinaire, Fr. from ſanguis, Latin.] 
Cruel ; bloody ; murtherous. 

We may not propagate religion by wars, or 
by ſanguinary perſecutions to force conſciences. 
Bacon. 

The ſcene is now more ſanguinary, and fuller of 
actors: never was ſuch a confuſed myſterious 
civil war as this. | Howel. 

Paſſion transforms us into a kind of ſavages, 
and makes us brutal and ſanguinery. Broom. 

Sa 'NGUINARY» 2. /. [ ſanguis, Lat.] An 
herb, Ainſworth, 


from /anguis, Lat.] 
1, Red; having the colour of blood. 
This fellow | 
Uphraided me about the roſe I wear ; 
Saying, the ſanguine colour of the leaves 
Dl repreſent my maſter's biuſhing cheeks. 


e. 
A ſtream of nect' rous humour iſſuing flow d 
Ser guine. 5 Milton. 


Due Tiſiphone there keeps the ward, 
Cirt in her fanguine gown. Dryden. 
Her flag aloit, ſpread ruffling to the wind, 
And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to fire : 
Ihe weaver, charm'd with what his loom de- 
ſign'd, | 
Ces on to ſea, and knows not to retire. Dryd. 
. Abounding with blood more than any 
other humour ; cheerful. 
The cholerick fell ſhort of the longevity of the 
Sfuire, ; . Brown, 
hong theſe faults differ in their complexions 
Begin from melancholy, yet they are fre- 
quently united. — : Gov. of To. 
4 Warm; ardent ;z confident. 
Fog = of janguine tempers ridicule, in the uum- 
875 0! topperies, all ſuch apprehenſions. Sift. 
GUINE, 1. fo {from ſanguis.] f Blood ; 


colour, 


ſo bottomed upon the ſandy founda- 
| reſpe&s only, cannot be long 
Bacon to Villiers. 


ſang Motes and Iſrael this ſong unto the | 


Exod. xv. 


bo next they ſang, of all creation firſt. Milt. 


Hale. |- 


| SA N 


A grieſly wound, 


| From which forth guſh'd a ſtream of gore, blood 


| thick, : . 
That all her goodly garments ſtain'd around, 
And in deep ſanguine dy d the graſſy ground. 
| Fairy Queen. 
SA'NGUINENESS. } 2. / [from ſangrine.] 
SANGUI'NITY. Ardour, heat of ex- 
pectation ; confidence. Sanguinity is per- 
haps only uſed by Swift, 

Rage, or phrenſy it may be, in ſume perhaps 
natural courage, or ſanguineneſs af temper in 
others; but true valour it is not, if it knows 
not as well to ſuffer as to do. That mind is 
truly great, and only that, which ſtands above 
the power of all extrinſick violence ; which 
keeps itſelf a diſtin principality, independent 
upon the outward man. 

I very much diſtruſt your /anguinity. ; 
SANGUI'NEOUS. adj. [ /anguineus, Latin. 


Janguin, Fre] - 
1. Conſtituting blood. 

This animal of Plato containeth not only ſan- 
guineous and reparable particles, but is made up 
of veins, nerves, and arteries, Brown. 
2. Abounding with blood. 

A plethorick conſtitution, in which true blood 
abounds, is called ſanguineous. Arbuthnot. 
DA/NHEDRIM. 7. . [| ſpnedrium, Latin.] 
The chief council among the Jews, con- 
fiſting of ſeventy elders, over whom the 
high-prieſt preſided. | 
SA/NICLE. 2» /. { ſanicle, Fr. ſanicula, Lat.] 
A plant. 

S4'NIES. u. ſ. [Latin.) Thin matter; ſe- 
rous excretion. 

It began with a round crack in the ſkin, with- 
out other matter than a little ſanies. 
Sa"NIOUS. adj. [from ſanies.] Running a 
thin ſerous matter, not a well-digeſted pus. 

Obſerving the ulcer ſuniovs, I propoſed digeſ- 
tion as the only way to remove the pain. Wiſer. 
SA'NITY. 2. /. [ ſanitas, Lat.] Sound- 


neſs of mind. 

How pregnant, ſometimes, his replies are! 

A happineſs that often madneſs hits on, 

Which ſanity and reaſon could not be 

So profp'rouſly delivered of. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
aN EK. The preterite of ut. 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane 
had opened ſome great floodgate of ſorrow, 
whereof her heart could not abide the violent i 
iſſue, ſhe /an4 to the ground. Sidney. 

Our men followed them cloſe, took two ſhips, 
and gave divers others of their ſhips heir death's 
wounds, whereof ſoon after they /an4 and pe- 
riſhed, Bacon: War with Spain. 
SANS. prep. {[French.] Without. Out 
of ule. 
| Laſt ſcene of all, 

That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

Is ſecond childiſhneſs and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, nt eyes, /ans talte, ſans every thing. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

For nature ſo prepoſterouſly to err, 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of ſenſe, 
Sans withcraft could not. SLakeſp. Othelle., 


SAP. 2. /. (py zpe, Saxon; /ap, Dutch.) 
The vital juice of plants; the juice that 
circulates in trees and herbs. 

Now ſucking of the ſap of herbs moſt ſweet, 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie, 
Now in tic ſame bathing his tender feet. Spenſ. 

Thovgh now this grained face of mine be hid 
In ſap conſuming Winter's drizzled ſnow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

Vet hath my night of life ſome memory. Shak. 

Wound the bark of our fruit-trees, 

Leſt, being over-proud with /zp and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itſelf, Shakeſp. 


4 


Decay of Piety. 
Swift. 


Wiſeman. | 


SAP 


1 His preſence had infus'd 
Into the plant ſcientjal ſep. 
The ſap which at the root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is ſpread. Well, 
Vegetables conſiſt of the ſame parts with ani- 
mal ſubſtances, ſpirit, water, ſalt, oil, earth; 
all which are contained in the fap they derive 
from the earth, Arbuthnot. 
To SAP. Vs a. ſapper, Fr. zafpare, Ital.] 
To under-mine ; to ſubvert by digging ; 
to mine, | | 
Their dwellings were /agp'd by ſluods, 
Their houſes fell upon their houſhold gods. 
| ; Deydea. 
To SAP. v. 2. To proceed by mine; to pro- 
ceed invilibly. | 
For the better ſecurity of the troops, both aſ- 
ſaults are carried on by /apping. Tatler. 
In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave, 
If ſecret gold /aps 6n from knave to kuave. Pope. 
SAPPHIRE. 7. /. ſapphirus, Latin: fo 
that it is improperly written /aphyre.] 
A precious ſtone of a blues colour. 
Saphire is of a bright blue colour. H/oodward. 
In enroll'd tuffs, flow'rs purfled, blue and 
white, 


Milton. 


He tinctures rubies with their roſy hue, 
And on the ſapbire ſpreads a heavenly blue. 
- Blackmore, 
That the ſapbire ſhould grow ſoul, and loſe its 
beauty, when worn by one that is lecherous, and 
many other fabulous ſtories of gems, are great 
* that their virtue is equivalent to their 
value. £7 Derbam. 
SA'PPHIRINE. adj. ¶ſappbirinus, Latin.] 
Made of ſapphire; reſembling ſapphire. 
She was too ſapbirine and clear for thee ; 
Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings he. 
Donne. 
A few grains of ſhell ſilver, with a convenient 
3 of powdered cryſtal glaſs, having been 
ept three hours in fuſion, I found the coliquated 
maſs, upon breaking the crucible, of a lovely 
ſapharine blue. Boyle. 
SA PID. adj. ¶ ſapidus, — Taſteful; 
palatable; making a powerful ſtimulation 


upon the palate. | 

Thus camels, to make the water ſapid, do 
raiſe the mud with their feet. Brown. 

The moſt oily parts are not ſeparated by a 
flight decoction, till they are diſentangled from 
the ſalts; for if what remains of the ſubjeQ, 
after the infuſion and decoction be continued to 
be boiled down with the addition of freſh was 
ter, a fat, /apid, odorons, viſccus, inflammable, 
frothy water will conſtantly be ſound floating a- 
top of the boiling liquor : Arbutbnot. 
SAP DIT. [ 1. .:. (from /apid.] Taſte- 
Sa'piDNEsSs. { fulneſs; pom er of ftimulat- 
ing the palate. 

As for their taſte, if their nutriment be air, 
neither can it be an inſtrument thereof; for the 
body of that element is inguſtible, and void of 
all ſofidity. Brown's Yulger Errours. 

If ſapidneſs belong not to the mercurial prin- 
ciple of vegetables and animals it will ſearce 
be diſcriminated from their phlegm. Boyle. 

SA PIENcE. . /. [ ſapience, Fre ſapientia, 

Lat.] Wiſdom ; fageneſs ; knowledge. 
By ſapience, I mean what the ancients did by 

philoſophyz the habit or diſpoſition of mind 

which importeth the love of wiſdom. Greze, 

Ne only they that dweli in lowly duſt, 

The ſons of darkneſs and of ignorance; 

But they whom thou, great Juve, by doom 

| unjuſt, | 

Did'ſt to the top of hononr earſt advance : 

They now, puft up with's deiguful inſolence, 
Deſpiſe the brood of bleſſed ſapience. Spenſer. 
King James, of immortal memory, among all 

the lovers and admirers of divine and human 


B 2 ſatience, 


Like /aphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Sal. 


SAP 
ſapience, accompliſhed at Theobalds his own days 
on Earth. £4 . Wotton. 
Becauſe enterpriſes guided by ill counſels have 
equal ſucceſs to thoſe by the beſt judgment con- 
ducted, thereſo:e had violence the fame external 
figure with japience. Raleigh. 
| Sapience and Jove | f 
Immenſe, and all his father iy him ſhone. Milt. 
O ſov'reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In Paradiſe! uf operation bleſt 
To ſfience. Milton. 
| Many a wretch in Redlam, 
Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildiy Rings his filth about, 
Still has gratitude and ſapience, | 
- To ſpare the folks that give him ha'pence. Sri. 
Sa'PIENT. adj. | ſapiens, Latin.] Wile; 
age. 
There the /apient king held dalliance. Milion. 
DA'PLEEL. adje | ſaploos, Dutch.) 
1. Waning ſap; wanting vital juice. 
Pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine, 
That droops his /ap/e/s branches to the ground. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The tree of knowlege, blaſted by diſputes, 
Produces fapleſs leaves inſtead of fruits. 
; 3 Denbam. 
This fingle ſtick was ſull of ſap; but now in 
vain does art tie that withered bundle of twigs 
to its ſapleſ trunk. Sift. 
2. Dry; old; huſky. ; 
If by this bribe, well plac'd, he would enſare 
Some ſaplefs uſurer that wants an heir. Dryden. 
Sa'PLING. 2. . [from ſap.] A young 
tree; a young plant. 
Look howT am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Ts, like a blaſted ſapling, wither'd up. Shakeſp. 
Nurſe the ſaplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint. Milton. 
A ſapling pine he wrench'd from out the 
: ground, |: 
The readieſt weapon that his fury found, D-yg. 
What planter will attempt to yoke 
A ſapling with a falling oak? Swift. 
Slouch e his head, ſaw his wiſe's vig'rous 
an 
Wielding her oaken /apling of command. King. 
1 adj, [from ſapo, Latin, 
SA 'PONARY. J ſoap.] Sopy; reſemb- 
ling ſoap; having the qualities of ſoap. 
By digeſting a ſolution of ſalt of tartar with 
oil of almonds, I could reduce them to a ſoſt 
faponary ſubſtance. Boyle 
Any mixture of an oily ſub?ance with falt, 
may be called a ſoap: bodies of this nature are 
called faponaceous. Arbuthuot. 
C POR. u. /. (Latin.) Taſte; power of 
affecting or ſtimulating the palate, 
There is ſome ſapor in all aliments, as being 
to be diſtinguiſhed and judged by the guſt, which 
cannot be admitted in air. Brown. 
The ſhape of thoſe little particles of matter 
which diſtinguiſh the various ſupors, oduurs, and 
colours of bodies. Watts. 
SAPORI'FICK. adj. [ ſaporifigue, Fr. ſapor 
and facio, Latin.] Having the power 
to produce taſtes, | 
SS PPINESS. . , [from ſippy.] The ſtate 
or the quality of abounding in ſap ; ſuc- 
culence ; juicineſs. | 
SAP. adj. from ſap. ] 
1. Abounding in ſap ; juicy ; ſucculent, 
The /appy parts, and next reſembling juice, 
Were turn'd to moiſture for the body's uſe, 
Supplying humours, blood, and nouriſhment. 


Dryden. | 


The /appy boughs 2 
Attire cd 2 9 ſweet rudiments 
Of future harveſt. Phillips. 
The green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire 
io the green; to which the bigneſs of their 


SAR 
tinge moiſt and y long, doth much eoptri- 
bure. | Mortimer. 

2. Young; not firm; weak, | 
This young prince was brought up among 
nurſes, till he arrived to the age of fix years: 
when he had paſſed this weak and /appy age, he 
was committed to Dr, Cox. Hayward. 
SA'RABAND. 2. . {carabande, Spaniſh ; 
farabande, French. ] A Spaniſh dance. 
Ihe ſeveral modifications of this tune-play- 
ing quality in a fiddle, to play preludes, ſura- 
bends, jigs, and gavots, are as much real quali- 
ties in the inſti ument as the thought is in the 
mind of the compoſer. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


SA/RCASM. ». / { /arcaſme, Fr. ſarcn/- 
mus, Lat, A keen reproach ; a taunt ; 

a gibe. 

Sarſcaſms of wit are tranſmitted in ſtory. | 

| | 7 Gov. of the Tongue. 
Rejoice, O young man, ſays Solomon, in a 
ſevere farcaſm, in the days of thy youth, aud 
walk in the ways of thy heart; but know that 
for theſe things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment. | Ropers*s Sermons. 
When an angry maſter ſays to his ſervant, It 

is bravely done, it is out way of giving a levere | 
reproach ; for the words are ſpoken by 5 5 of 
ſarcaſm, or irony. | atis. 
Sarca'sTICALLY. adv. [from ſarcaftich.} 
Tauntingly; ſeverely. * 
He aſked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whe- 
ther the women of that country uſed to have 
any children or no? thereby /arcaſiically re- 
proaching them for miſplacing that affection 
upon brutes, which could only become a mother 
to her child. Sorth, 
SarcA'sTICAL. J-adj. [from ſarcaſm ] 
SARCA/STICK. Keen; taunting ; ſevere, 

What a fierce and /arcaſtich reprehenſion would 

this have drawn from the friendſhip of the world, 

and yet what a gentle one did it receive from 

Chrift ? South. 
SA'RCENET. 2. %. [Suppoſed by Skinner to 

be ſericum ſaratenicum, Lat.] Fine thin 

woven filk. | 
Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle im- 
material ſkein of ſley'd ſilk, thou green ſarcenet 
flap for a ſore eye, thou taſſel of a prodigal's 
urle ? : Shakeſp. Treilus and Creſſida. 
If they be covered, though but with linen or 
farcenet, it intercepts the ctiluvium. Brown. 
Theſe are they that cannot bear the heat 
Of figur'd filks, aud under. ſarcenets ſweat. Dryd. 
She darts ſrom ſarcenet ambuſh wily leers, 
Twitches thy fleeve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the check; theſe ſnares dif- 
X dain. Gay. 
To SA'RCLE. . 4. [ ſarcler, Fr. ſurculo, 

Lat. To weed corn. Atinſaworth, 
SARCOCE/LE, 1. ,. [odes and 2 5 farco- 

cele, Fr.] A fleſhy excreſcence of the 

teſticles, which ſometimes grows ſo large 

as to ſtretch the fcrotum much beyond 

its natural ſize. Quincy. 
Sarcoma. 2. ſ. [oigwnn.) A fleſhy ex- 
creſcence, or lump, growing in any part 
of the body, eſpecially the noſtrils. 

Bailey. 

Sarco'PHAGOUS. adj. [oagt and dy. ] 
Fleſh-eating ; feeding on fleſh, 
SARCO'PHAGY. 7. /. [08:5 and payv.] The 
practice of eating fleſh, 

There was no /arcophagy before the flood; 
ard, without the eating of fleſh, our fathers 
preſerved themſelves unto longer lives thau their 
poſterity. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
SARCO;TICK. 7. / [from oags ; ſarcotigue, 
Fr.] Medicines which fill upulcers with 


new fleſh ; the ſame as incarnatives. 


ieaves, and hardneſs of their ſtalks, which con- | | 


SAT 
The humour was moderate! 3 
breathed forth; after which * 2 and 
with common farceticts, and the ul — 
bout it were cured by ointment of tuty, rg 
SARCULA'TION. 4. J. [ farculas, Lam 


The act of weeding ; plucking up netz 
5 „„ 
SAR DEL. f 
SAR DINE Stone. 4 A ſort of precious 
SA'RDIUS, 5 ans 


He that ſat was to look upon, like 3 
and a /ardine ſtone. EA MY [he 
Thou ſhalt ſet in it four rows of ſtones: the 
firſt row ſhall be a fad. Exod, rl. . 
SA'RDONYX. . . A precious ſtone. 
Ihe onyx is an accideutal] variety of the 204t 
kind: *tis of a dark horny colour, in which 86 
plate of a bluiſh white, and ſometimes of red; 
when on one or both ſides the white there hep. 
pens to lie aiſo a plate of a reddiſh colour, the 
jewellers call the ſtone a ſardonyx. 5 


SARK. 1. . [pcynk, Saxon, ] 
1. A ſhark or ſhirk; 
2. In Scotland it denotes a ſhirt, 
Flaunting beaus'gang with their breaf; oper, 
and their art oyer their waiſtcoats. /+(z/ly, 
SARN. 2. J. A Britiſh word for pavement, 
or ſtepping ſtones, ſtill uſed in the fame 
ſenſe in Berkſhire and Hampſhire. 
SA'RPLIER, 2. J. [ ſarpilliere, French. ] 1 
piece of canvas for wrapping up ware ; 
_ a packing-cloth, | Bails, 
SA'RRASINE, z. /. [In botany.] A kind df 
birthwort. 2 
SA “RSA. 1. J. Both a tice and 
SARSAPARE'LLA. I an herb. Af, 
SARSE. 7, /. [Perhaps becauſe made of /ir. 
cenet. A ſort of fine lawn ſiere. Buy, 
To SARSE., v. a. [ /aſſtr, French.] Toit 
through a ſarſe or ſearſe. Bai h. 
SART. 2. /. [In agriculture.] A piece ei 
woodland turned into arable. Bai. 
Sas H. 2. /. [Of this word the etymolo- 
iſts give no account: I ſuppoſe it come; 
rom ſache, of fgawvoir, to know, a /4" 
worn being a mark of diſtinction; and 
a /aſþ window being made particular 
for the ſake of ſeeing and being ſcen] 
1. A belt worn by way of diſtinction; 2 
filken band worn by officers in the army. 
2. A window ſo formed as to be let op 
and down by pullies. 
she ventures now to lift the; 
The window is her proper ſphere. Croft, 
She broke a pane in the ſas windon that 
looked into the yard. Se. 
SA'$Hoow. 2. /. A kind of leather futing 
put into a boot for the wearer's caſe, 
| Ainjworth 
SA*SSAFRAS. 1. ſs A tree, The vo 
medicinal. | 
Sar. The preterite of t. 
The picture of fair Venus, that 
For which, men ſay, the goddeſs 155 
Was loft, till Lely from your loo Wade 
Again that glorious image took. 
1 anſwered not the Rehearſal, becauſe ; 
the author ſat to himſelf when he drew the f. 
ture, and was the very Bays of his ow” 


Driazs- 

S TRHEL. z. . [ ſechel, German = 

culus, Latin. Perhaps better 5 

A little bag: commonly a bag dle J 
ſchool - boys to carry their books. | 

The whining ſchoolboy with his fernt 11 

And ſhining morning face, cree pins li Aar 
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| ip ein ſchool. Shaleſ). Ar like it. 
—_—— lag with ſatchelr in their 2 
; Twf hh. 


90 SATE, . 4. [ ſatin, Latin. To ſati- 
ate; to glut; to pall; to feed beyond 
natural defires. : ; 

$utzd at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. NU 's Paradiſe Loſt. 

How will their bodies ſtripr 

Erich the victors, while the vultures /?te 

Their maws with full repaſt ? : Phillips. 

Thy ute'els ſtrength, miſtaken king, employ, 
Cale with rage, aud ignorant of joy. rior. 

gVIELLITE. te /. [ fatelles, Late ſatellite, 

Fr.] This word is commonly pronounced 
in proſe with the e mute in the plural, 
as in the ſingular, and is therefore only 
of three ſyllables ; but Pope has in the 

plural continued the Latin form, and 
alligned it four; I think, improperly.] 

A ſmall planet revotving round a larger. 
Four moons move about Jupiter, and five a- 
pont Saturn, called their /atellites. Locke. 
The ſmalleſt planets are ſituated neareſt the ſun 
and each other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, 
that ate vaſtly greater, and have many . ſatellites 
about them, are wiſeiy removed to the extreme. 
regions of the ſyſtem. Bentley. 

Aſc of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove? Pope. 

SATELLI'TIOUS. adj. [from /ateclles, Lat.] 
Conſiſting of ſatellites. 

Their ſolidity and opacity, and their ſatelli- 
tions attendance, their revolutions about the ſun, 
and their rotatious about their axis, are exactly 
the ſume. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

To SA'TIATE., v. a. [ ſatio, Latin. ] 

1, To ſatisfy; to fill. | 
Thoſe ſmells are the moſt grateful where the 

degree of heat is ſmall, or the ſtrength of the 
ſmell allayed; for theſe rather woo the ſenſe 
than ſatiate it. Bacon. 

Buying of land is the reſult of a full and /a- 
tiated gain; aud men in trade ſeldom think of 
jaying our their money upon land, till their 
proſit has brought them in more than their 
trade can well employ. Locke. 

The locſfen'd winds 

Hurl'd high above the clouds; till all their force 
Conſum'd, her rav'nous jaws th' carth ſatiate 

clos'd. Phillips. 

2. To glut; topall ; to fill beyond natural 
deſire. 15 
Whatever novelty preſents, children are pre- 

ſently eager to have a taſte, and are as ſoon /a- 
tialed with it. N Loc ke. 

Ite may be ſatiated, but not ſatisfy'd, Norris. 

3. To graiify deſire. 

I _ yet ſurvive the malice of my enemies, 
auhough they ſhould be ſatiated with my blood. 
| : King Charles. 

4+ To ſaturate; to impregnate with as 
much as can be contained or imbibed. 

Why does not ſalt of tartar draw more water 
out of the air, than in a certain proportion to its 
quantity, but for Want of an attractive force af. 
ter it is ſatiated with water? Newton. 

SATIATE, adj. [from the verb.] Glut- 
ted; full to ſatiety, When it has av14, 


it ſeems a participle; when of; an ad- 
jective. | 


Our generale, retir'd to their eſtates, 
In life s coo] evening, ſatiate of applauſe, 
Nor think of bleeding ev'n in Brunſwick's cauſe. 


2 
Now may'rs and ſhrieves all huſh'd and ſatiate 


ay, 
1 eat, in dreams, the cuſtard of the day. Pope. 
CATI'ETY, wn [ /atietas, Latin; /atiete, 
Fr.] Fulneſs beyond deſire or pleaſure ; 
; 2 : 185 


4 


4 


4 
C 
[ 


SATI RICAL. I adj. | /atiricus, Latin; ſati- 
SATI/RICK, 
1. Belonging to ſatire ; employed in writ- 


2, Cenſorious ; ſevere in language. 


SATI'RICALLY. adv. [from ſatirical.) With 


SA'TIRIST. 7» / [from ſatire.] One who 


it the matter of duty, but a man may bear the 


SA'TIRE. 2. / [ /atira, anciently ſatura, 


ſtinguiſhed, by the generality of the re- 


S 


plenty; ſtate of being palled or glutted. 


He leaves a ſhallow plaſh to plunge him in the 
deep, 


And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. Sho. | 


Nothing more jealous than a favourite, eſpe- 
cially towards the waining-time aud ſuſpect of 
ſatiety. Wotton. 


In all pleaſures there is /aticty ; and after they 


be uſed, their verdure departeth. 
They ſatiate and ſoon fill, 

Though pleaſant ; but thy words, with grace di- 
vine | 

Imbu'd, bring to their ſweetneſs no /atizly. Mili. 
No action, the uſefulneſs of which has made 


Hakewill. 


continual purſuit of, without loathing or /atzety. 
| South. 
The joy unequal'd, if its end it gain, 
Without /atiety, though e'er ſo bleſt, 
And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſs'd. 


Pope. | 
SA'TIN. 2. fe [ ſatin, French; drapo di ſe- 


tan, Italian; /attin, [Dutch.] A ſoft 
cloſe and ſhining filk. 

Upon her body ſhe wore a doublet of ſky- 
colour ſatin, covered with plates of gold, and as 
it were nailed with precious ſtones, that in it 
ſhe might ſeem armed. Sidney. 

e ladies dreſs'd iu rich ſymars were ſeen, 
Of pay os flower'd with white and green, 


And for a ſhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. 
Dryden. | 
Her petticoat, transform'd apace, 
Became black ſatin flounc'd with lace. Swift. 


Lay the child carefully in a caſe, covered with 
a mantle of blue ſatin. Arbuthinot and Pope. 


Lat. not irom /atyrus, a ſatyr; ſatire, 
Fr.] A poem in which wickedneſs or 
folly is cenſured. Proper /atire is di- 


flections, from a lampoon which is aimed 


againſt a particular perſon ; but they are 


too frequently confounded : it has on be- 
fore the ſubject, 


He dares to ſing thy praiſes in a clime 
Where vice triumphs and virtue is a crime; 
Where cv'n to draw the picture of thy mind, 

Is /atyr on the moſt of human kind. Dryden. 

My verſe is ſatire, Dorſet lend your ear, 

And patroniſe a muſe you cannot fear. Toung. 


rique, French; from /atire.] 


ing of invective. 
You muſt not think, that a /atyrick ſtyle 
Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh words. Reſcorn, 
What human kind deſires, and what they ſhun, 
Rage, paſſions, pleaſures, impotence of will, 
Shall this ſatirical collection fill. Dryden's Fuvenal. 


Slanders, fir; for the /atirical ſlave ſays here, 
that old men have grey beards; that their faces 
are wrinkled, Shateſpeare. 

He that hath a ſatirical vein, as he maketh 


others afraid of his wit, ſo he had need be afraid | * 


of others memory. Bacon. 
On me when dunces are ſatirich, 
] take it for a panegyrick. Srvift. 


invective; with intention to cenſure or 
vilify. | 

He applies them ſatirically to ſome cuſtoms, 
and kinds of philoſophy, which he arraigns. Dryd. 


writes ſatires. 

I firſt adventure, follow me who liſt, 
And be the ſecond Engliſh ſatirift. Hall. 
_ Wycherly, in his writings, is the ſharpeſt 


SAT 


* 


writings he is ſevere, bold, undertaking; in his 
nature gentle, modeſt, inoffenſive. Granville. 
All vain pretenders have been conſtantly the 
topicks · of the moſt candid /atyriſts, from the Co- 
drus of Juvenal to the Damon of Boileau. 
Clelands 
Vet ſoſt his nature, though ſevere his lay; 
His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay: a 
Bleſt ſatyriſi / who touch'd the mean ſo true, 
As ſhow'd vice had his hate and pity tog. Pope. 


ſatire.) To cenſure as in a ſatire. 
Covetouſneſs is deſcribed as a veil caſt over the 


his prodigality and voluptuouſneſs. Dryden. 


could pleaſe himſelf. 


ters, 


guiſhed virtues. 
fatisfafion, French.] 


of being pleaſed, 


2. The act of pleaſing. 


3. The ſtate of being pleaſed. 


my 7 for company. 
T 


doubt. 


uneaſineſs ; conviction. 
Wilt thou leave me ſo unſatisfied ?_ 


5. Gratification ; that which pleaſes, 
Of ev'ry nation each illuſtrious name, 
Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame: 
Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain 


compenſe for an injury. 

Die he or juſtice muſt; unleſs for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid ſei: fu&ion, death for death, Milton. 


Giving ſatisfaction. 

By a final and ſati;fa&ive diſcernment of faith, 
we lay the laſt effects upon the firſt cauſe of all 
things. eo Brown. 
SATISFA'CTORILY. adv. from /atisfac» 
tory, So as to content. 


mental, not only affirming that chameſeons feed 
on flies, but upon exenteratiou he found theſe 
animals in their bellies. Brevun. 


fatrorily unto all his demands. 


tory.) Power of fatisfying ; power of 
giving content. f | 
The incompleatneſs of the ſeraphick lover's 


their 


happineſs in his fruitions, proceeds not from 


To SA'TIRIZE.. v. 4. | ſatirizer,. Fr. from 


true meaning of the poet, which was to ſetirize | 


Should a writer ſingle out and point his rail | 
lery at particular perſons, or /atirize the miſer- 
able, he might be ſure of pleaſing a great part of 
his readers; but muſt be a very ill man if he 
Addiſon. $ 

I infiſt that my lion's mouth be not defi.ed Þ} 
with ſcandal ; for I would not make uſe of him 
to revile the human ſpecies, and ſatirize his bet- 
Adaiſun's Speftator, 

It is as hard to ſutirize well a man of diſtin- 
guiſhed vices, as to praiſe well a man of diſtin. Þ 
Sift. 1 
SATISFA'CTION. z. /. | ſatisfafio, Latin; 


1. The act of pleaſing to the full, or ſtate j 


Run over the circle of earthly pleaſures, and 
had not God ſecured a man a ſolid pleaſure from # 
his own actions, he would be forced to com- 
plain that pleaſure was not ſatisfa&tion. South. | 


The mind, having a power to ſuſpend the 3 
execution and ſatis faction of any of its deſires, is 
at = to conſider the objects of them. Locke. 

a f 


'Tis a wretched ſatisfa&ion a revengeful man 
takes, even in loſing his life, provided his enc- } 
Z' Eftrange. \ 

1ere are very few diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, 
and conſiſtent, to which moſt men may not, 
with ſatigfaction enough to themſelves, raiſe a 
Locle. 
4. Releaſe from ſuſpenſe, uncertainty, or 


—W hat ſati faction can you have? Shakeſpeare, ; | 


The windy ſatisfaction of the brain. Dryden's Fuv. | 
6. Amends ; atonement for a crime; re- 


SaTisFa/cTIVE adj. [ fatisfaftus, Lat.] 


Bellonius hath been more /atisfaForily experi- 4 


They ftrain their memory to anfwer him fatic- 3 
„ Dighye 
SATISFA'CTORINESS. 2. , [from ſatisfac* i 


more than enough; weariſomeneſs of [ fi of his time; but, in his nature, he has a 


the ſoftneſs of the tendereſt diſpoſitions: in his 
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SAT 
their want of ſatisfaForingſs, but his wan: of an 
entire poſſeſſion of them. oyle. 


W SarisrA'cTORY. adj. [ ſatisfaFoire, Fr. 


fatisfaus, Latin. ] 


W 1. Giving ſatistaction; giving content. 


An intelligent American wouid ſcarce take it 
for a ſatisfa&ory account, if, deſiring to learn our 


architecture, he ſhould be told that a pillar was 


Locke 


a thing ſupported by a baſis. 

. Atoning ; making amends. 
A moſt wiſe and ſufficient means of redemp- 

tion and falvation, by the /atis/a#ory and me- 


ritorious death and obedience of the indarnate 


Son of God, Jeſus Chriſt. Sanderſon. 


To SATISFY. v. a. | fatisfaire, Fr. ſatis- 
Fucio, Latin.) 

1. To content; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree as 

that nothing more is def red. 


A good man ſhall be ſatisfied from himſelf. 

| Proverbs. 

I'm atis d. My boy has done his duty. 
atis . 22 


3. To feed to the fill. 


Who hath cauſed it to rain on the earth, to 
etisfy the deſolate and waſte ground, and to cauſe 
66. 

| will purſue and divide the fpuil; my iuſt 
ſhall be ſatisfied upon them. Exodus. 


The righteous cateth to the ſatisfying of his 
ſoul. Proverbs. 


3. To recompenſe ; to pay to content. 


His is well paid that is well ſatisfi-d; 
And I, delivering you, am ſatisfied, 
And therein do account myſcif well paid. Shak. 


4. To appeaſe by puniſhment, 


Will he draw out, | 
For anger's ſake, finite to infinite 
In puniſh'd man, to ſatisfy his rigour, 
Satisfy'd never? That were to extend 
His ſentence beyond duſt and Nature's law. Milt. 
To free from doubt, perplexity, or ſuf- 
penſe, | 
Of many things uſeful and curious you may 


= fatixfy yourſelves in Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 


This I would willingly be ſatisfied in, whe- 


ther the ſoul, when it thinks thus, ſeparate from 
the body, acts leſs rationally than when con- 
j;ointly with it? 

C. To convince. 


Locke. 


He declares himſelf ſotisf-d to the contrary, 
in which he has given up the cauſe. 
When come to the utmoſt extremity of body, 
what can there put a ſtop and ſatisfy the mind 
that it is at the end of ſpace, when it is a- 
8i:fied that body itſelf can move into it! Locle. 
The ſtanding evidences of the truth of the 
Goſpel are in themſelves molt firm, ſolid, and 
fatisfying. Atterbury, 


70 SATISFY. v. 2. 
1. Lo give content. 


. To feed to the full, 
To make payment. 

By the quantity of ſilver they give or take, 
they eſtimate the value of other things, and A- 


% for them: thus ſilver becomes the meaſure 
of commerce. Locke 
A'TURABLE. adj. [from ſaturate.) Im- 


ceive no more. 

Be the figures of the ſalts never ſo various, 
yet if the atoms o {water were fluid, they would 
always fo conform to thoſe figures as to fil} up 


all vacuities; and conſequenr!y the water wou'd 


de ſaturable with the ſame quantity of any falt, 
which it is not. Grew's Coſmol. Sacra, 


A'TURANT. adj. [from ſaturaus, Lat.] Im- 
pregnating to the fill. 


W 7 SA/TURATE. v. 4. [ /atzro, Latin.] 


To impregnate *till no more can be re- 


_ ceived or imbibed, | | 


- 
4 


conſtant emanations thereof. 


Dryden. 


3. VUncivilized ; barbarous; 


8 AT 


Rainwater is plentifully /cturated with ter- 


reſtrial matter, and more or leſs ſtored with it. 
Woodward. 

His body has been fully ſaturated with the fluid 
of light, to be abie to laſt fo many years with 


Still night ſucceeds 
A ſoften'd ſhade, and ſaturated earth 
Awaits the morning beam. 


Thomſon. 


SA'TURDAY. 2. /, [rærenrdæg, or ræ- 


tennpozg Saxon, according to Yerſiegan, 
from ræxen, a Saxon idol; more pro- 
bably from Saturn, dies Saturni.] The 
laſt day of the week. 


This matter 1 handled 


fully in laſt Saturday's 
Spectator. | | 


Addiſon..” 


SATU'RITY. 2. /. [ faturitas, from ſaturo, 


Latin.) Fulneſs; the ſtate of being ſa- 


turated; repletion. 


SATURN. =. / [/aturne, French ; /atur- 


nu, Latin. 


1. The rem--teſt planet of the ſolar ſyſtem : 


ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to impreſs melan- 


choly, dulneſs, or ſeverity of temper 
The ſmalieſt planets are placed veare:; the ſun 
and each other; whereas Jupiter and Faturn, 
that are vai'.y greater, are Wiſely removed to 
the extreme regions. Bentley. 
From the far bounds 


Of utmoſt Saturn, wheeling wide his round. 
Thomſon, 


2. [In chemiſtry.) Lead. 
SA'TURNINE. adj. { faturninus, Lat. fatur- 


nien, Fr. trom Saturn.] Not light; not 
volatile; gloomy; grave; melancholy; 
ſevere of temper: ſuppoſed to be born 
under the dominion of Saturn. 

I may caſt my readers under two diviſions, 
the mercurial and ſaturnine: the firſt are the 
gay part, the others are of a more ſober and ſo- 
lemn turn. : Addiſon 


SATU'RNIAN adj. [ ſaturnius, Latin. ] Hap- 


py; golden; uſed by poets for times of 
felicity, ſuch as are feigned to have been 
in the reign of Saturn. 


Th' Auguſtus, born to bring Saturnian times. 
Pope. . 


SA'TYR. ». /, [ /aiyrrs, Latin.] A tyl- 


van god: ſuppoſed among the ancients 

to be rude and lecherous. | 
Satyrs, as Pliny teſtifies, were found in time 

paſt in the eaſtern moufitains of India. Peacbum. 


SA TYRIASIS, 2. [from tr.] 


If the chyle be very plentiful, it breeds a 
ſutyriaſis, or an abundance of ſeminal 'ymphas. 
loyer on the Humours, 


SA AGE. adj. [ /auwvage, French; /el- 


waggio, Italian.] 


I. Wild; uncultivated, 


* godlike virtues wherefore do'ſt thou 

ide, 
Affecting private life, or more obſcure 
In ſavage wilderneſs ? | 
Cornels, and ſ:vage berries of the wood, 
And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. 
Dryden. 


2. Untamed; cruel, 


Chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears and ſavage lions roam. Shak. 
Hence with your little ones : 


To fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage ; 


To do worſe to you, were fell cruelty. Shakeſp. 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Pope. 
untaught ; 
wild; brutal. p 


Thus people lived altogether a ſavage life, till 


Cleyne 
0 


Milton. 


s Au 
Saturn, arriving on thoſe coafts, 
govern them by. 
The ſavage clamour drown'd 
Both har 


deviſed laws ts 
: Raleigh, 


and voice, Mit 
A herd of wild beaſts on the mountaing p 


out any ſenſible diminution, though there are | ſavage drove of men in caves, mi 


On, 

z Ora 
ht be ſo di 

dered; but never a peculiar people. * 

AvAGE. 72. /. [from the adjective.] A 

man untaught and uncivilized; a bah1. 


rlan. 

Long after theſe times were they but ſavages. 

The ſeditious lived by rapine and Ba of 
the country, wean nothing of that which 
ſavages, enraged in the height of their wnry' 
behaviour, do commit. e 

To deprive us of metals is to make us mi re 2 
vage; to change our corn for the old Arcadlag 
diet, our houſes and cities for dens and caves 
and our clothing for ſkins of beaſts: tis to be. 
reave us of all arts and ſciences, nay, of re. 
vealed religion. : Besele, 

To SA'VAGE. w. 4. [from the noun.] To 
make barbarous, wild, or cruel. A word 
not well authoriſed. 

Friends, relations, Love himſelf, 

Savag d by woe, forget the tender tie. Thema, 
SA'VAGELY. adv, [from ſavage.) Bath 
rouily ; cruelly. 

Your caſtle is ſurpris'd, your wife and babes 
Sovagely ſlaughter'd. Shale ip. Macbetl. 

SA 'VAGENESS. 2. % [from ſavage.] Ber- 
barouineſs ; cruelty ; wildneſs. 

A ſavageneſs in unreclaimed blood 
Of general aſſault. Söaleſp. Halt, 

Wolves and bears, they ſay. | 
Caſting their ſavageneſe aſide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shakefþ. Winter, Tale, 

The Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remark- 
able for ſavageneſs and cruelty. Bron, 

SA'VAGERY. 1. /. [from ſavaze.] 
1. Cruelty ; barbarity. 

This is the bloodieſt ſhame, 

The wildeſt favag'ry, the vileſt ſtroke, 

That ever wall-ey'd Wrath, or ſtaring Rage, 
Preſented to the tears of ſoft Remorſe, $44. 
2. Wild growth. 1 

Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon; while that the culter ruſts, 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. age. 
SAVA'NNA. #, . [Spaniſh, according to 
Bailey.) An open meadow without wood; 
paſturc-ground in America. 

He that rides poſt through a country may tell 
how, in general, the parts lie; here a morals, 
and there a river; woodland in one part, and 
ſavannas in another. Lacie. 

Plains immenſe, 
And vaſt ſavannas, where the wand ring eye, 
Un fix'd, is in a verdant ocean loft. Thomſon. 


SAUCE. . . [ /auce, ſuulſe, French; 


ſalſa, Italian.) ; 
t. Something eaten with food to improve 


Its taſte. | | 
The bitter ſauce of the ſport was, that we had 
our honours for ever loſt, partly by our owl 
faults, but principally by his ſaulty uſing of car 
faults. | 0 Sidney, 
To feed were heſt at homey 
From thence the ſauce to meat is ceremony; 
Mecting were bare without it. Shate/p. Mackethe = 
. Epicurean cooks 5 ND 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Svalop. 
Such was the ſauce of Moab's noble fcalt, 
Till night ſar ſpent invites them to their re - 
ore AL 
He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him 
whoſe meat is nothing but ſauce: ; they are 
healthleſs, chargeable, and uſeleſs. Tolle. 
High ſuuces and rich ſpices are fetehed —_— 


* 


Indies. 
| R 2. To . 


s Au. | 
e one the ſame SAUCE. A vulgar 
7 es gp — one injury with an- 


other. 
To SAUCE. Y. 
3» 20 _— 

igher rehih. 
2. 10 gratify with rich taſtes, Obſolete. 
Earth, yield me roots; ; 

Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate 

With thy moſt operant poiſon. Shakeſpeare. 
To intermix or accompany with any 
thing good, or, ironically, with any thing 


a. [from the noun. ] 


N fell ſhe to ſauce her deſires with threat- 
nings, ſo that we were in a great perplexity, re- 
{rained to ſo unworthy a bundage, aud yet re- 
ftra.ned by love, which I cannot tell how, in 
noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an an- 
ſwering. Sidney. 

All the delights of love, wherein wanton 
outh walloweth, be but folly mixed with bit- 
ternels, and ſorrow ſauced with repentance. 
| | Spenſer. 

Thou ſay'ſt his meat was /auc'd with thy up- 

braidings; 
Unquiet meals make il] digeſtions. Shakeſpeare. 
$4 VCEBOX. #. /. [from ſauce, or rather 
from ſaucy. ] 
An impertinent or petulant fellow. 

The fooliſh old puet ſays, that the ſouls of 
ſome women are made of fea-water: this has 
encouraged my ſaucebox to be witty upon me. 

v Addiſon's Spectator. 

Sa/UCEPAN. 2. f. [ ſauce and pan] A 

ſmall ſkillet with a long handle, in which 
ſauce or ſmall things are boiled. 

Your maſter will not allow you a fi.ver ſauce- 
[1 | Swift. 

Sa UCER, z. , | ſauciere, Fr. from ſauces] 
1. A ſmall pan or platter in which ſauce 


1s ſet on the table. 


Infuſe a pugil of new v olets ſeven times, and | 
it ſhall make the vinegar ſo freſh of the flower, 


as, it brought in a ſaucer, you ſhali ſmeli it be- 
fore .t come at you. ; Bacon. 

Some have miſtaken blocks and poſts 
For ſpectres, apparitious, ghoſts, 

With faucer eyes and horns. Hudibras. 

2. A pit ce or platter of china, into which a 
teu · cup ĩs ſet. 

Sa DCILY. adv. [from ſaucy.] Impudent- 
ly; impertinently ; petulantly ; in a fau- 
cy manner. ; 

Though this knave came ſomewhat faucily into 
the world before he was ſent for, yet was his 
mother fair. | Shakeſpeare. 

A freed ſervant, who had much power with 
Claudius, very /aucily had almoſt all the words; 
and, amongſt other things, he aſked in ſcorn 
onc of the examinates, who was likewiſe a freed 
ſervaut of Scribonianus, I pray, fir, if Scribo- 
anus had been emperor, what would you have 
done ? He arſwered, I would have ſtood behind 
his chair, aud he'd my peace. Bacen, 

A trumpet behaved himſe ſ very ſaucily. Add'/. 

A UCINES. 7, { [from ſaucy. ] Impudence; 
pervlance; 1mpertinence ; contempt of 
ſuperiours. 

\ ith how ſwęet ſaws ſhe blam'd their Lei, 
To * the panting heart, which through her 

. ce | he 
Did beat their hands. Sidney. 

By his authority he remains here, which he 
thinks is a patent for his ſaucineſs. Shakeſpeare. 

Being intercepted in your ſport, „ 
Great reaſon that my noble lord be rated 
For Jaucineſs, Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 

It is ſaucineſe in à creature, in this caſe, to re- 
Ply. 3 N Bramb. 
imputing it to the natural ſaucineſi of a pedant, 


| 


ny meat with ſomething of | 


SAV 
they made him eat his words. L' Eftrange. 
' You ſaucineſe, mind your pruning-knife, or 1 
may uſe it for you. Dryden :. Don Sebaflian. 
This might make all other ſervants challenge 
the ſame 3 and grow pert upon their 
maſters; and when this /aucineſs became univer- 
ſal, what leſs miſchief could be expected than an 
old Scythian rebellion? Collier on Pride. 


|SLUCISSE. u. ſ. (French.] In gunnery, 


a long train of powder ſewed up in a roll 
of pitched cloth, about two inches dia- 
meter, in order to fire a bombcheſt. 
Bailey. 
SA'UCISSON. u. .. [ French. ] In military 
architecture, faggots or faſcines made of 
large boughs of trees bound together. 
They are commonly uſed to cover men, 
to make epaulments, traverſes, or breaſt- 
works in ditches full of water, to render 
the way firm for carriages, Bailey 
SA'UCY. adj. [I know not how this word 
can be eaſily deduced from /auce : it may 
come more properly from ſalſus, Latin.] 
Pert; petulant; contemptuous of ſupe- 
riours ; inſolent; impudent; impertinent. 
You are more ſaucy with lords than the heral- 
dry of your birth and virtue gives you commiſ- 
ſion. a Shakeſpeare. 
Study is like the heav'ns glorious ſun, 
That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save baſe authority from other's books. 
And if thou haſt the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong'd as we are by this peeviſh town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Shak. 
|  Power's firſt pedigree from force derives, 
And calls to mind the old prerogatives 
Of free-born man; and with a ſaucy eye 
Searches the heart and ſoul of majeſty. Denham. 
I loſe my patience, when with ſaucy pride 


By untun'd cars I hear his numbers try'd. 
Roſcommon. 


Shak. 


No faucy citizen ſhall dare 

To ſtrike a D nor, when ſtruck, reſent 
The wrong. Dryden's Juvenal 
Homer, to expreſs a man both timorous and 
ſaucy, makes uſe of a kind of point, namely, 
thar he had the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a 
deer. 
To SAVE. v. a. [ /auver, /aulver, French; 

falvo, Latin. 

1. To preſerve from danger or deſtruction, 
Let me die ere men can ſay God ſave the 
ueen. Shakeſpeare, 
all cry, yet cannot he anſwer, nor ſave 
Tſa. xlvi. 7. 


Ore 
him out of his trouble. 
A wondrous ark, 
To fave himſelf and houſhold from amidſt 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. Mon. 
The circling ſtreams, once thought but pools 
of blood, 
From dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall ve. 
g | Dryden. 
Will no ſuperior genius ſnatch the quill, 
And ſave me on the brink from writing ill? 
Young. 
2, To preſerve finally from eternal death, 
Whatſoever we read in Scripture concerning 
the e::dleſs love and ſaving mercy which God 
ſheweth towards his church, the only proper 
ſubject thereof is this church. Hooker. 
There are ſome that will be ſaved, and ſome 
that will be damned. x Shateſpeare, 
We are not of them who draw back unto per- 
dition; but of them that believe, ro the /aving 
of the ſoul. Heb. x. 59. 
His merits ſave them, Milton. 
He who feareth God, and worketh righteouſ- 
neſs, and perſeveres in the faith and duties of 
our religion, ſhall certainly be ſaved, Rogers. 


+ 


 Adiiſon's Spedtator. | 


* 
* 


SAV 


3. Not to ſpend or loſe; to hinder from 


being ſpent or loſt. 
We may be confident whatever God does is 
intende for our good, and whatever we inter- 


nor ſave any thing by reſiſting. Tem ple. 
With your coſt you terminate the cauſe, 
And ſave th' expence of long litigious laws, 
Where ſuits are travers'd, and fo little won, 
That he who conquers is but laſt undone. Dryden. 
4+ To reſerve or lay by. 
He ſhall not feel quietneſs, he ſhall not ſave of 
that which he defircd. Job, Xx. 2c. 
They meanly pilfer, as they bravely fought, 
Now fave a nation, and now fave a groat. Pope. 
When Hopkins dies, an hundred lights attend 
The wretch, Who liviug /av'd a candle's end. 
| Pope. 
5. To ſpare ; to excuſe, | 
Will you not ſpeak to fave a lady's bluſh ?. 


Our author ſaves me the compariſon with tra- 
gedy, | Dryden, 
Theſe ſinews are not ſo much unſtrung, © * 
To fail me when my maſter ſhould be ſerv'd; 
And when they ate, then will 1 teal to death, 
Silent and unobſerv'd, to ſave his tears. Dryden, 
6. To falve; to reconcile. Ry 
How build, unbuild, contrive 
To ſave appearances: how gird the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentrick, Milton. 


7. To take or embrace opportunely, ſo as 


not to loſe, - 

The ſame perſons, who were chief confidents 
to Cromwell, foreſeeing a reſtoration, ſeized the 
caſtles in Ireland, juſt ſaving the ride, and put- 
ting in a ſtock of merit ſufficient. Stoifh. 

To SAVE, wv. n. To be cheap. 

Braſs ordnance faveth in the quantity of the 
materia}, and in the charge of mounting and 
carriage. Bacon. 

SAVE. adv. [This word, adverbially uſed, 
is like except, originally the imperative 
of the verb.] Except; not including. 
It is now little uſed. 

But being all defeated, ſave a few, 


Spenſer. 

All the conſpirators, fave only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar. Shob. 
He never put down a near ſervant, ſave only 
Stanley, the lord chamberlain. Bacon: Henry VII. 
How have I then with whom to hold converſe, 

Save with the creatures which I made? Milton, 
SA'VEALL. 1. fo [ fave and all.] A ſmall 

pan inſerted into a candleſtick to fave the 

ends of candles. 
SA“ VER. . . [from ſave.] 
t. Preſerver; reſcuer. 
They were manifoldly acknowledged the a- 
vers of that country. Sidney. 
2. One who eſcapes loſs, though without 
gain. : 
Laws of arms permit each injur'd man 
To make himſelf a ſaver where he can Dryden. 
Who dares affirm this is no pious age. 

When charity begins to tread the ſtage ? : 

When actors, who at beſt are hardly ſavers, 

Will give a night of benefit to weavers? StoifF. 
3. A good huſband, 

4. One who lays up and grows rich, 

Ey nature far from proſuſiou, and yet a greater 
ſparer than a ſaver; for though he had ſuch 
mcans to accumulate, yet his garriſons and his 
feaſtings ſoaked his exchequer. Motten. 


Fr.] A plant. | 
SA'VING. adj. [from ſave. ] : 
1. Frugal; parſimonious; not laviſh, 


pret otherwiſe we can get nothing by repining, 


Dryden. ; 


Rather than fly, or be captiv'd, herſelf ſhe flew. - 


SA'VIN. Ne 7. [ /abina, Lat. ſavin, ſabin, | 


She loved money; for ſhe was javing, and ap- 
| ; phie 
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lied her fortune to pay John's elamarous debts. The brainlefs ftripli SAUSAGE. 1. /. | faucifſe, Fr. 
5 1 ES Ad Hiſtory of John Bull.] Spells uncouth Latin, und pretends to Greek ; A roll or Ul | Yo, Sanne 
Be /zving of your candle. Swift. A ſaunt ring tribe ! ſuch born to wide eſtates, pork or veal, and fometi on 
2. Not turning to loſs, though not gainful. | With yea and no in ſenates hold debates. Titel. . kwall * mes of ef, 
Silvie, fading his application unſucceſsful, | SA'VORY. u. . [ ſavorte, Fr. ſatureia, Lat.] comes K Wer ſalt and ſpice; 
Was reſolved to make a ſaving bargain ; and A plant. . 5 Miller. ometimes it is - fed into the uts 
ſince he could not get the widow's eſtate, to re- | $a/your, a. , [ /aveur, Fr.] fowls, and ſometimes only rolled in flour 
cover what he had laid out of his own. Addiſon. 1. A ſcent; 0dour. . Saw. The preterite of "ſee. TO 
SA VING. adv, [This is nothing more than What — is better, if phyſick be true, 7 85 never Ver BY now 
2 participle of the verb /ave adverbially | For places infected, than wormwood and rue? 8 AW. more deteſtable. 
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1 uſed.] With exception in favour of. I Zafer. % J. [ /awe, Daniſh; Taxa, or 
Wi All this world's glory ſeemeth vain, Benzo calls its ſmell a tartareous and heviſh TISe, Saxon; of 4 French.) 
And all their ſhows but ſhadows, ſaving ſhe, ſawour. 3 Abbot. t. A dentated inſtrument; by the attrition 
Spenſer. Turn then my freſheſt reputation to of which wood or metal is cut. 


A ſavour that may ſtrike the dulleſt noſtril. Shak. The teeth are filed to an angle 
« , 


. Such iaws cannot be abrogated, /zving only |. inti 
: int 
by whom they were made; becauſe the intent of I ſmell ſweet ſavours, aud I feel 1 — 2 wards the end of the ſuw, and ol 2 


them being known unto none but the author, he 027%” handle of the fare, or ſtraight between th 
| . ; e han. 
That Jews ſtink naturally, that is, that there | ile aud end; becauſe the 42 is deſigne ri 5 


euer can judge how long it is requiſite they | _ , * ap il [ W _ 
endure. | Hooter, | is in their race an evil ſavour, is a received opi- mg to A 
Seving * reverence due to ſo great a Tn, 1 nion we know not how to admit Brown's V. Err. 2 e e ee eee das wi 
doubt not but they did all creep out of their Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a] pack his a be 4 awing 
holes. Ray on the Creation. volatile ſalt of a grateful /avour, are heating. "Lack he Sens bn ee off th e draus it 
SA s > | Arbuthnot on Diet. ans ET eee 
,DA'VING. 2. / [from fave.] Taſte : F afeAins the val which enables him the longer to continue his fe. 
yori 6 ot expence ; fonewhat preſerved wy a 3 „ e = Joes: ee Ex. 
om bein ſ ent. N M N : e roacn is A leather mout : and . 
So ©» . , The ſavozr of death from all things. Milton. ſato- like teeth in his throat. Walt's Ps 
| It is a great Javing in all ſuch lights, if they A directer influence from the ſun gives fruit Then ſaws were tooth d, and ſoundin a 
| Lf a ook as fair and right as others, 15 Jet a better ſevour and a greater worth. South. | made. | l 1 
| ger. acon. N * 8 \ . 

To SA'VOUR, v. 2. { ſavourer, Fr. from the | - If they cannot cut, 


By reducing intereſt to four per cent. there was 


a conſiderable ſaving to the nation ; but this year | Noun. ] His ſexes are toothleſs, and his hatchers lead, 


they give ſix. _ Addijen. 1. To have any particular ſmell or taſte. | | Peer, 
2. Exception in favour, 2. To betoken; to have an appearance or | 2 [Saga, Saxon; faeghe, Dutch.] A fe. 
Contend not with thoſe that are too ſtrong intellectual taſte of ſomething. ing; 4 maxim; a lentence; an axiom ; 
for us, but ſtill with a /aving to honeity ; for in- This ripping of anceſtors is very pleaſing, and a prov erb. 
tegrity muſt be ſupported againſt _— * | ſavourcth of good conceit aud ſome reading. Hoo king, that muſt approve the common 
g | „ — Spenſer on Ireland. aw ; | 5 
SA vid GL. adv. [from faving 4 Wich The duke's anſwers to his ee. are very Thou out of Heaven's benediction com'ſt 
parſimony diligently and civilly couched; and though his] To the warm ſun! Shakeſpeare's King Les. 
SA VINGNESS, 2. , [from ſaving.] heart was big, yet they all /avour of an humble From the table of my memory 28 
1. Parſimony; frugality s ſpirit. ſ 3 Wotton, en n 8 of 3 ; 3 
* : — . . . That ſavours only of rancour and pride. Milton. His weapons, holy /azvs of ſacred writ, Ni. 
y T endeucy to promote eternal ſalvation. If *twere a ſecret that concern'd my life, „Strict age and ſour ſeverity, | : 
OA VIOUR. 7. ＋. [ fauvenr, ; Fr.] Re- This boldneſs might become thee ; With their grave ſaws in ſlumber lie. Mili. 
deemer ; he that has graciouſly ſaved | But ſuch oy wie rudeneſs ſavours To SAW. part. /awed and ſawn. | ſiicr, Fr. 
mankind from etcrnal death, Of ſome deſign. „ Denham's Saply. from the noun.] To cut timber or other 
So judg'd he man, both judge and Saviour ſent. I have rejected every thing that ſavours of | matter with a ſaw. 
k : Milton. Party. Addiſon. | f N : 
However conſonant to reaſon his preps == To JA'VOUR. Ve Oe 3 ee eee —_— 
2 nothing could have tempted men to ac- | I, To like ; to taite or ſmell with ws an A carpenter after he hath ſaren down a tree, 
nowledge him as their God and Saviour, but Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile; and wrought it handſomely, fets it in a wall, 
| agg Deng firmly perſuaded of the 1 Filths ſavoury but themſelves, Shakeſpeare. Vi xii n. 
_ He wrought. 5 Viſon. | 2, To exhibit taſte of. Maſter workmen, when they direct any 0' 
To SA'UNTER, b. Hes Caller a la farinte terre, Thou ſavoure/} not the things that be of God.. their ee to * a piece of ſtuff, have ſe 
from idle people who roved about the Matt. | veral phraſes for the ſawing of it : they leldom 
country, and aſked charity under pretence SA'VOURILY. adv. [from /awvoury.] ſay, Jane, the piece of ſtuft; oy __ 
of going à la ſainte terre, to the holy |1. With guſt; with appetite, through it; give the piece of ſtuff a kerf. Mixen. 
. Ws | don he fell t Iv. EKH It is an incaleſcency, from a ſwift motion, 
and; or /ans terre, as having no ſettled e collation he fell to very fvourity. Ver.] Ifuch as that of running, threſhing, or ſawing: 


home.] | [| This ae. 5 e ee. oy — Ray on the Creation. 
1. To wander about idly. cn WWW If T cut my finger, I ſhall as certainly feel pai 
„ 2. ith a pleaſing reliſh. a as if my Coul e with the limb, 


ane, le i be en Al uh fr by the et © Theres death of wit in thisdull town | and bal a picee of ie ſown Gen c 
8 When filly plays ſo /aveurily go down, Dryden. G A'WDUST. . /. I fav and dust. Dutt 


P. K s g 
12 me, why ſzxntering thus from place to A Foray 2. fe 1 l t rom /avoury. ] made by the attrition of the ſaw. 1 
place | OI I, Ialle pieanng and picquant. fouled b the ſaw), 0 
ö ] meet thee, Nævolus, with clouded face? Dryd. | 2. Pleaſing ſmell. b ED . . ite. 
—— 1 vos wa 1 Len wg SA'VOURY. adj. [ ſavorreux, Fr. from /a- _ ons my , mixed . ee —— 
. ry much, L 
Without one notion of his own DO 21 , 1 - A fort 0i 

He ſaunters wildly up and down. Prior. | I. Plcating to the ſmell. * e. h * . 
Here un ring prentices o'er Ot way weep. The pleaſant javoury ſmell revs ECTS, Pit over 

| Gaz. | So quicken'd appetite, that I Sa'werT, 1. f. [ faw and pt. ] 


Led by my hard, he ſaunter'd Europe round, Could not but taſte ! Milton's Paradiſe Left. which timber is laid to-be ſawn by two 


And gather'd ev'ry vice in ev'ry ground. Dunciad. From the boughs a ſavoury odour blown, men. 
2. To loiter; to linger. Grateful to appetite! more pleas d my ſenſe Let them from forth a ſatopit ruſh at once 
{ Though putting the mind upon an unuſual | Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the teats | With ſome diffuſed ſong. Salaten 
| » fireſsthat may diſcourage, ought te be avoided; Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev n. They colour it by laying it in a ſoup! dt 
yet OO an run it into a lazy ſauntering a- P; de ond Milton. | hath oak ſaw-duſt therein. imer's Hu 7 
ut ordinary things. Locks, | 2+ Picquant to the taſte, F — oe RS Latin. 
If _ were weaned from their n hu- 2 meat, _ as my father loveth. Gene/is, 3 ed | | — — rom 
mour in they | od ir liv T hey chew. 3 
„wherein they let a good part of their lives e ſavoury pulp they chew which this differs in having ſmaller heads, 


run uſeleſly. away, they would acquire ſkill in | SAV'OY. . , braffica ſabaudica, Lat.] A 1 ing the 
hundreds of things. Locle. | ſort of colwort. I and from the knapweed, in 8 


b 


SAY 


ders of the leaves cut 
— reſembling the 


Gaw-WRESTe u. . [ aw and vreft.] A 
J. 

ſia or 3 ſaw-noreft they ſet the teeth of the 
ſaw ; that is, they put one of the notches of the 
l U between the rſt two teeth on the blade of 
los and then turn the handle hor:zontally 
wo about upon the notch towards the end 
o hs ſaw ; and that at once turns the firſt tooth 

i what towards you, and the ſecond touth 
5 Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


into fall ſharp 
teeth of a ſaws 


rom Ou. : 4 
3 ne fe | ſcieur, Fr. from faww.} 
GW YER» One whoſe trade is to faw 


boards or beams, 
is uſed by joiners, when what 
they have to do may be as ſoon done at home 
5 {cud it to the furoyers. | Meoxon. 
C\'xITRAGEs . fo [ /axifrage, Fr. ſaxifraga, 
Latin.) A plant. by 
Saxifrage, quaſh ſaxum frangere, to break the 
gone, is applicable to any thing having this pro- 
rte: but is a term moſt commonly given to a 


timber into 
The pit-faw 


erty; rm l ON 
an, from an opinion of its medicinal virtues to 
this effect. Quincy. 


SA xIT RAGE, Meadow. 1. fe [ ſilauum, Late) 
A plant. : | 

G\xIFRAGOUS. adj, [ ſaxum and frango, 
Latin.) Difſolvent of the ſtone. | 

Becaule goat's blood was found an excellent 
medicine for the ſtone, it might be conceived to 
he ab'e to break a diamond; and fo it came to 
be ordered that the goats ſhould be fed on /axi- 
frag herbs, and ſuch as are conceived of power 
to hreak the ſtone. Brown's Vulgar Errourg. 

| To SAY, v. a. preter. /aid [Pecgan, Sax- 
on; /6ggen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſpeak ; to utter in words; to tell, 

Say it out, Diggon, whatever it hight. Spenſer. 

In this ſlumbry agitation what have you heard 
her ay ? | Shak, 

Speak unto Solomon; for he will not /ay thee 

nay. | I Kings, 
Say nothing to any man, but go thy way. 

| ark, 
2. To allege by way of argument. 

Alter all can he ſaid againſt a thing, this will 
ſtill be true, that many things poſſibly are, which 
we know not of, Tillotſ 

In vain ſhall we attempt to juſtify ourſelves, 
as the rich young man in the goſpel did, by ap- 
pealing to the great duties of the law ; unleſs we 
can ſay ſomewhat more, even that we have heen 
liberal in our diſtributions to the poor. Atterbury. 

3. To tell in any manner. 
With flying ſpeed, and ſeeming great pretence, 
Came melleuger with letters which his meſſage 
aid. Fury Dueen. 


. To repeat; to rehearſe: as, to ſay. a 


part; to /ey a leſſon. | 
5. To pronounce without finging, 
Then ſhall be /d or ſung as follows. 


| Common Praytr. 
To SAY. . A. * 


. 10 ſpeak; to pronounce; to utter; to 
rt late. | 
He ſaid moreover, I have ſomewhat to ſay 
uno thee; aud ſhe ſaid, ſay on. 1 Kings. 
The council-table and ſtar-chamber hoid, as 
ſhucydides / of the Athenians, for honour- 
adie that which pleaſed, and for juſt that which 
profited, Clarendon. 
3 lion here has taken his right meaſures, 
mat is to ſay, he has made a true judgment. 
ob f 3 
* 3 propoſitions it may be difficult to /ay 
5 r they affirm or deny; as when we Jay, 
Plato was no fool, ED Malts. 


Miller.“ 


5 SCA 
is often uſed before z 


2. In Poetry; ay 
queſtion; tell. 
Say firſt what cauſe 
Mov'd our grand parents to fall off? 


Milton. 

Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a life well ſpent ? Stoift. 
And who more bleſt, who chain'd his coun- 


try ; /ay, 
Or he whoſe virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day? Pere. 
SAY. 2. %. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſpecch; what one has to ſay. 
He no ſooner ſaid out his ſay, but up rifes a 


cunning ſnap. Z' frame. 
2. [For aſſay.] Sample. 
So good a /uy invites the eye, 
A little downward to eſpy 
The lively ciuſters of her breaſts. Sidney. 


Siuce thy ontlide looks ſo-ſair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue fome ſay of breeding 
breathes, | | 
By rule of knighthood I diſdain, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Trial by a ſample. 

This gentleman having brought that earth to 
the publick */ay maſters, and upon their being 
unable to bring it to fuſion, or make it fly away, 
he had procured a little of it, and with a peculiar 
flux ſeparated a third part of pure gold. Hoyle. 

4 [Sole, Fr.] Silk. Oblolcte. 

5. A kind of woollen ſtuff. 

SA'YING. 2. A [from ſay.] Expreſſion; 
words; opinion ſententioufly delivered. 

| I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou haſt prov'd Lucilius' ſaying true. Shak. 

Moſes fled at this ſaying, and was a ſtranger in 

Mid:an. | - As. 
Many are the ſayings of the wiſe, 
Extolling patience as the trueſt fortitude. Milton. 

Others try to divett the troubles of other men 
by pretty and plauſible ſayings, ſuch as this, that 
if evils are long, they are but light. TUlotſon. 

We poetick folks, who muſt reſtrain 
Our meaſur'd /ayings in an equal chain, 
Have troubles utterly unknown to thoſe, 
Who let their fancy looſe in rambling proſe. 

Prior. 

The ſacred ſunQion can never be hurt by their 

ſayings, if not firſt reproached by our doings, 

Alerbury. 

SCAB. 1. / [pexb, Saxon; /cabbia, Ita- 
lian; halbe, Dutch ; cabies, 1 

1. An incruſtation formed over a fore by 


dried matter. 

What's the matter, you diſſentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Mate yourſelves cab? Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. 

That free ſrom gouts thou may ſt preſerve thy 

care, 

And clear from ſcabs produc'd by freezing air. 

| Dryden. 
2. The itch or mange of horſes. 


often incident to negligent poverty. 

I would thou did'ſt itch from head to foot, 
and I had the ſcratching of thee, I would make 
thee the loathſom'ſt cab in Greece. Shakeſpeare. 

Well ſaid. Wart, thou art a good ſcab : there 
is a teſter for thee. ' Shoteſpeare' Henry IV. 

One of the uſurers, a head man of the city, 
took it in dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, 
with a cab of a currier. L' Eftrange. 

This vap'ring ſcob mnſt needs deviſe 

To ape the thunder of the ſkies, Swift. 

SCA'BBARD. 2. / [ chap, German. Funius.] 
The ſheath of a ſword. | 
Enter fortune's gate, 
Nor in thy ſcabbard ſheath that famous blade, 
»Till ſettled be thy kingdom and eſtate. Fairfax. 

What eyes! how keen their glances! you do 
well to keep 'em veil'd ; they are too ſharp to be 
truſted out o' th' ſcabbard. Dryden's Spaniſs Friar. 


4 
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Sca'mBED, adj. [from ſcab.] 


3. A paltry fellow, ſo named from the itch | 


SCA 


1. Covered dr diſeaſed with ſcabs. 

The briar fruit makes thoſe that eat them 
ſeabbed. 5 Bacon. 
2. Paltry ; forry ; vile; worthleſs. 

To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exerciſings gnaw, Dryden, 
SCA'BBEDNESSS. z. /. [from ſcalbed.] The 
ſlate of being ſcabby. | 
SCA'BBINESS. 1. J. 1from fcabby.) The 
quality of being ſcabby. 

SCA'BBY. adj. [from ab.] Diſeaſed with 
ſcabs. | 

Her writhled ſkin, as rongh as mapple rind, 
So /cabby was, that would have loath'd all wo- 

mankind, Fairy Que“. 

A ſcolly tetter on their pelts will ſtick, 

When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the 

quick, Dryden. 

If the grazier ſhould bring me one wether 
fat and well fleeced, and expe& the ſame price 
for a whole hundred, without giving me ſecurity 
to reſtore my money for thoſe that were lear, 
ſhorn, or {cab5y, 1 would be none of his cuſtomer. 

: De Kei. 
SCA'BIOUS. adj. [ ſcab:oſus, Lat.] Itchy; 
leprous, | 

In the ſpring /cabiovs eruptions upon the ſkin 
were epidemical, from the acidity of the blood. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 
SCA/BIOUS. #. , { ſcabieuſe, Fr. ſcabioſa, 

Latin.) A plant. bg” 
SCA'BROUS. adj. [ ſfcabreux, Fr. ſeaber, 

Lat.] 

1. Rough; rugged ; pointed on the ſurface. 

Urine, black and bloody, is occaſioned by 
ſomething ſharp or ſcabrous wounding the ſmall 
blood-veſſels: if the ſtone is ſmooth and well 
bedded, this may not happen, Arbuthnet. 

2. Harſh; unmuſical. 

Lucretius is ſcabrous and rough in theſe : he 
ſeeks them, as tome do Chauceriſms, which were 
better expunged. Ben Feohnſon. 

SCA'BROUSNESS, 2. fe [| from ſeabrous, ] 
Roughneſs ; ruggedneſs. 
SCA'EWORT. 2. /. [helenium.] A plant. 
Atnſerorth. 
SCAD. . { A kind of fiſh, Probably 
the ſame with Had. 

Of round fiſh there are ſprat, barn, ſmelts, 

and ſcad. Carew, 
SCA'FFOLD. 2. /, [ eſchafaut, French; 
ſchawvot, Dutch; from /chaxwen, to ſhow.] 
1. A temporary gallery or ſtage raiſed either 
for ſhows or ſpectators, | 
Pardon 
The flat unraiſed ſpirit, that hath dar'd 
On this unworthy /cafeld to bring forth 
So great an object. Shateſpeare's Henry V. 
The thron | 
On banks and cold under ſky might ſtand. 
| Miius. 
2. The gallery raiſed for execution of great 
malefactors. TIER 

Fortune ſmiling at her fortune therein, that a 

'ſeaffeld of execution ſhould grow a ſcafold of co- 

ronation. . - Sidney. 
3. Frames of timber erected on the fide of 
* a building for the workmen, 

Theſe outward beautics are but the props and 

ſcaffolds 

On which we built our love, 

perſect, a 

Stands withont thoſe ſupports. Denham's Sopby. 

Sylla added three hundred commons to the ſe- 
nate; then aboliſhed the office of tribune, as be- 
ing only a ſcaffold to tyranny, whereof he had 
no further uſe, | Swift. 

To SCA'FFOLD. . a. [from the noun. ] To 
| furniſh with frames of timber. 


which, now made 


Sc. 


— — — 


8c A 
Scrror AGE. . from ſcaffold.) Gal- 
lery; hollow floor. 
A ſtrurting player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound, 
Twixt his ſtretch'd fouting and the ſcaffoldage, 
; | | Shakeſpeare. 
ScxFFOLDING. 2. , [from ſcaffold. } 
1. Temporary frames or ſtages, 
What are riches, empire, power, 
But ſteps by which we climb to riſe, and reach 
Our wiſh ?-and, that obtain'd, down with the 
ſcaffolding | 
Of ſceptres and of thrones, Congreve. 
* Sickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age to 
the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, may 
- diſcover the inward ſtructure. Pope 
2. Building ſlightly erected. 
Send forth your lab'ring thought ; 
Lef it return with empty notions fraught, 
Of airy columns every moment broke, 
Of circling whirlpools, ard of ſpheres of ſmoke : 
Yet this ſolution but once more affords 
New change of terms and ca ing of words. 
SCALA'DE. 


Prior. 
z. /. [Fr. fcalada, Spaniſh, 
ns. } from /cala, Lat. a ladder, ] A 
ſtorm given to a place by rating ladders 
againſt the walls. 
What can be more ſtrange than that we ſhould 
' within two months have won one town of im- 
- Portance by ſca/ado, battered and aſſaulted an- 
gther, and overthrown great forces in the 2 ? 
con. 
Thou raiſedſt thy voice to record the ſtrata- 
gems, the arduous exploits, and the nocturna 
ſcalade of needy heroes, the terror of your peace- 
fu] citizens,  Arluthnot's Hiſt. of John Bull. 
SCA'LARY. adj. [from ſcala, Lat.] Pro- 
ceeding by ſteps like thoſe of a ladder, 
He made at nearer diſtances certain elevated 
places and ſcalary aſcents, that they might bet- 
ter aſcend or mount their horſes. Brown, 
To SCALD. v. a. [ ſcaldare, Italian; ca- 
lidus, Lat. 
1. To burn with hot liquor. 
I am ſcalded with my violent motion, 
And ſpleen of ſpecd to ſce you. Shak. X. John. 
O majeſty! 
When thou do'ſt pinch thy bearer, thou do'ſt ſit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That ſcalds with fafety. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Thou art a ſoul in bliſs; hut J am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lcd. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Here the blue flames of calling brimſtone fall, 
Involving ſwiftly in one ruin all. Corley. 
That I grieve, tis true; 
But 'tis a grief of fury, not defpair ! 
And if a manly drop or two fall down, 
It ald along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
"That, ſputt'ring in the flame, works outward 
tears. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
It depends not on his will to perſuade himſelf, 
that what actually ſca/s him, feels cold. Locle. 
Warm cataplaſms d:fcuſs ; but calling hot may 
confirm the tumour : heat, in general, doth not 
reſolve and attenuate the jnices of a human 
body; for too great heat will produce eoncre- 
1 ons. : 3 Arbethnol on Aliments. 
The beſt thing we can do with Wood is to jc.u// 
: . b | . 
For which operation there's nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted cop- 
„ F £ Sift. 
2. A provincial phraſe in huſbandry. 
| In Oxfordſhire the ſour land they fallow when 


the ſun is pretty high, which they call a ſcalding 

failow. Alartimer. 
Seal. 2. / {from the verb.] Scurf on 

the head. 1 


Her head, altogether bald, 


Was overgrown with ſcurff aud filthy /cald. Sen, 


|] ta 
SGALD, adj, Paltry ; ſorry ; ſcurry. 
Saucy lictors | 
Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and ſcald rhy- 


mers | 
Ballad us out o'tune. Shakeſpeare. 


SCA/LDHEAD. . . [ ftalladur, bald, Iflan- 
dick. Hickes.] A loathſome diſcaſe ; a 
kind of local leproſy in which the head 1s 
covered with a continuous ſcab. 

The ſerum is corrupted by the infection of the 


touch of a ſalt humour, to which the ſcab, pox, 
and ſcaldhead are referable. Flayer. 


SCALE. . / [ reale, Saxon; {chael, 
Dutch; al, Iflandick.] | 
1. A balance: a veſſel ſuſpended by a beam 

againſt another veſſel; the diſh of a ba- 


| lance. 
If thou tak*ſt more 

Or leſs than juſt a pound, if the ale turn 

But in the eſtimation of a hair, | 

Thou dieſt. Shateſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Your vows to her and me, put in two /cales, 

Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Here's an equivocator, that could ſwear, in 

both the ſcales, againſt either ſcale. Shaleypeare. 

Long time in even ſcale 

The battle hung. 

The world's ſcales are even; what the main 

In one place gets, another quits again. Cleaveland. 
The cles are turn'd, her kindaels weighs no 

more | 

Now than my vows. Waller, 
In full aſſemblies let the crowd prevail; 

I weigh no merit by the common ſcale, 

The conſcience is the teſt, Dryden. 
If we conſider the dignity of an, intell'gent 


being, and put that in the ſcales againſt'brute in- 


animate matter, we may affirm, without overva- 
luing human nature, that the ſoul of one vir- 
tuous and religious man is of greater worth and 
excellency than the ſun and his planets. 


Bentley's Sermons. 


2. The ſign Libra in the Zodiack. 
Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
The ſcales, as the juſt product of his flames. 
Creech, 
3. [Efcaille, Fr. ſquama, Latin.] The 
ſmall ſhells or cruſts which lying one 
over another make the coats of fiſhes. 
He puts him on a coat of mail, 
Which was made of a fiſh's /ca/e. Drayton. 
Standing aioof, with lead they bruiſe the ſcales, 
And tear the fleſh of the inceuſed whales. Waller. 
4. Any thing exfoliated or deſquamated ; a 
thin lamina, a 
Fake jet and the ſcales of iron, and with a wet 
feather, when the ſmith hath taken an heat, 
take up the ſcales that fly from the iron, and 
thoſe cls you ſhall grind upon your painter's 
None. : Peacham. 
When a ſcale of bone is taken out of a wou d, 
burning retards the ſeparation. Sharp's Surgery. 
5. [Scala, a ladder, Latin, ] Ladder; 
means of aſcent. 
Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; hath his ſeat 
In reaſon, and is judicious; is the ſcale 
By which to heav'nly love thou may'ſt aſcend. 
» Million. 
On the bendings of theſe mountains the marks 
ol ſeveral ancient ſcales of ſtairs may be ſeen, by 
which they uſed to aſcend them. Addiſon on Laly. 
6. The act of ſtorming by ladders, 
Others to a city ſtrung 
Lay ficge, encamp'd ; by batt'ry, ne, and mine 
Aflaultmg. 5  Milion's Paradiſe Left. 
7. Regular gradation ; a regular ſeries 
riſing Ike a ladder. _ 
ei haſt thou the ſcale of nature ſet,” 
Frum centre to er enmiernce; whereon 
2 


Millon's Paradiſe Loft. 


— 


| 


; | SCALL., 2. / 


SCALE NME u. . French; ſcalenun, 


| 8 CA 

In contemplation of created thin; 

By ſteps we may aſcend to God. 
The ſcale of the creatures is a matter Mil, 

ſpeculation. al 0! high 
The higher nature ſtill advance, 

his ſuperiority in the ſcale of being. 
All the iategral parts of naturc haye 

tiful analogy to one another, and tu their ni þ 

original, whoſe images are more or leſz ; 

five, according to their ſeveral gradation, 0 

ſcale of beings. Cbeyne's Nii a 
We believe an inviſible world, and fab: 

ſpiritual beings, all nobler than ourſelves. © 1 

WR | Bentley“, Sermiy, 

Far as creation's ample range extends. 
The ſcale of ſenſual mental pow'rs aſcends Pas 

3 X Acenas. Fot, 

8. A figure ſubdivided by lines like the ft, 
of a ladder, which is uſed to meaſure Kg 
portions between pictures and the thin, 
repreſented. e 

Ihe map of London was ſet out in the Terr 
1. by Mr. Newcourt, drawn by a 0 (f 

ards. : : Gra: x, 

9. The ſeries of harmonick or muſica] pro- 
portions, 

The bent of his thoughts and reaſynirg; ny 
up and down this ſcale, that no people cm. 
happy but under good governments. Te, 

10. Any thing marked at equal diſtance;, 

They take the the flow o' th' Nite 
By certain ſcale i' th' pyramid : they know 
By th' height, the lowneſs, or the mean, if dea th 
Or foizon foilow. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clerpe! a, 

To SCALE. . a. [ ſca'are, Italian.] 

1. {From cala, a ladder.) To climb as by 
ladders, | 
Often have I ſeal'd the craggy oak, 

All to diſlodge the raven of her neſt: 
How have I wearied, with many a ſtroke, 
The ſtately walnut-tree, the while the reſt 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at ſtriſe! $4 

They aſſailed the breach, and others w 
their ſcaling ladders ſcaled the walls. 

Kinolles's Hiſtory of the Turlh 

The way ſeems difficult, and ſtecp, ta 
With upright wing againſt a higher foe. Ae, 
Heav'n with theſe engines had been /::/'7, 
When mountains heap'd on mountains ns 

f Aller. 

When the bold Typhæus /-a! d the fkr, 
And forc'd great Jove from his own heav'uto fr, 
The leſſer gods all ſuffer'd. Dryda, 

2. From /cale, a balauce, ] To mealuie vt 
compare; to weigh. | 

You have found, 
Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt, | 
That he's your fixed enemy. Shak. Ct, 

3. [From /cale of a fi] To ſtrip os fees, 
to take off in a thin Jamina, 

Raphael was ſent to feate away 
neſs of Tobit's eyes. 

4+ To pare off a ſurface. | <7 

If all the mountains were ſca/cd, and the eit. 
made even, the waters would not cr 1 
ſmooth ſurface. | „ 

To SCALE w, x, To peel off in thin putt: 
cles. F 

Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the luſter 219 

crab: the old ſa ins are found, but the oid faeus 
never; ſo as it is like they /ca/e ot, and crum g 
away by degrees. og: 

Sca'LED. adj [from ſcale.] Suh 
having ſcales like fiſhes. 

Halt n Egypt, was ſubmerg'd, and male 

0 g 7 Clect 
A ciſtern for fool d ſnakes. Shale g. Ant: m_ 


In geometry, a triangle that has its für: 

fides unequal ro each other. 1 
Sc LINE Ss. n. ,. [from ſrahy] I 

of being ſcaly. _ Ilanckel 
LHalladar, bald, 46 85 


Adi n, 
a beau. 


the white⸗ 
Tub. ili. 7. 


1 
435 ( 


SCA 


baldneſs. 
1785 " Chaucer. 
It is a dry call, a leproſy upon the head. 


Sc LLION. 2. . / 
lia, Latin] A kind of nion 
gen LLOP. 1. J. [eſcallop, Fr.] A fiſh with 
a hollow pectinated ang 
so th' emperour Caligula, 
= was © o'er the Britiſh ſea, 
Engag'd his legions in fierce buſtles 
With periwincies, prawns, and muſcles; 
And led his trovps with furious gallops, 
To charge whole regiments of ſcallop. Hudibras, 
The {and is in Scilly gliſtering, which may 
he occaſioned rom freeſtoue mingled with white 
244% ſhells. Mortimer. 
| 7, CCALLOP. Vs a . 
with ſegments of circles. | : 
gent. 2. / { {cheſpe, Dutch, a thell ; Hal- 
o, Ituhavs . 
\ The (cull ; the cranium ; the bone that 
jneloſes the brain. 


Upon his creſted fealp fo ſore did ſmite, 
That to the ſcull a yawning wound 't made. 


ſcalß. 


5. The integuments of the head. 


Th' ealanguin'd field. | 
ptive the ſcull of its integuments. 
by ing, but that the ſca p itſelf is contuſed, 


WALPEL. u. . [French ; fcalpellums 

La] An inftrument uſed to ſcrape a 

bone by chirurgeons. 

4k adj, [from ſcale.] Covered with 
cales. 


His awful ſummons they lo ſoon obey; 
5" hear tne ſcaly herd when Proteus blows, 
And ſo to pattu. e tollow through the ſea. Dryden. 
Aa iſh with a forked tail. Woodward, 
7 SCYMBLE. v. 2. [This word, which 
1s lcatcely in uſe, has much exerciſed the 
cy ological fagacity of Meric Caſaubou; 


but, as 15 uſual, do no pur poſe, ] 


fon. — 1 
ſramble; to get by ſtruggling with o- 


nat täcts. 

Have freſh chaff in the bin, 
4d aud ſomewhat to ſcarble for hog and for hen. 
d ſhe Tuffer. 


0 ae out ſacing, faſhion- mong'ring boys 
at lie, aud cog, and flout, deprave and flander. 
Th 8 Shakeſp. 
bat ſelf bill is urg'd, and had againſt us palt, 
but that the ſcambling and unquiet time 


nade Didpuſh it out f further queſtion, Shateſp. 
nd Citi! N He was no ſooner entred into the town but a 
„La mo loldier clapt hold of his bridle, which 
sur * ought was in a begging or a drunken fa- | 
Bo : 


a> Molton. 
To ſhit aukwardly. 5 

og ſcambling ſhifts may be made without 
; ay : | | More. 


he thare 


* 
and'cl. = 
dee 


* 


gee ScaLbRHEAP.] Leproſy; morbid 


y bald hede maiſt thou have the /call. 


Lev. xiii. 30. 


[ ſ{caloyna, Italian; ꝗſca- 


High braodiſhing his bright dew-burning blade, 


Fairy Dueen. 
If the fracture be not comp'icated with a 


wound of the ſcalp, or the wound is too ſmall 
to admit of the operation, the fracture muſt be 
laid bare by taking away a large piece of the 

: | Sbarp's Surgery. 


White beards have arm'd their thin and hair- 


leſs ſealf's, 4 
Agaiuſt thy majeſty. Shaleſpeare's Richard II. 
The hairy ſcalps 


Arc whirl'd aloof, while numerous trunks beſtrow 

| 0 oy 
7, SCALP, v. a. [from the noun.] To de- 
We ſeldom inquire for a fracture of the ſcu'l 


Sharp. 


I. To be turbulent and rapacious ; to 


#he river horſe and and ſcaly crocodile. Milian. 


| 


To mark on the edge 


S CA 
To ScAMBLE. v. a. To mangle ; toamaul. x 
My wood was cut in Furies and other parts 


orc it was at its growth. 
Mortimer. 
SCA'/MBLER. z. , [Scottiſh.] A bold intru- 
der upon one's generoſity or table. 
SCA'MBLINGLY. adv. [ from ſcambling. ] 
With turbulence and noiſe; with intrutve 
audaciouſneſs. | 
SCAMMO'NIATE, adj. from ſcammony. | 
Made with ſcammony. 
lt may be excited by a local, ſcammoniate, or 
other acrimonious medicines. Miſeman's Surgery. 
SCA/MMONY, z. / [Latin ; fammonte, 
Fr.] J, concreted reſinous juice, light, 


of it ſcambled, and cut be 


and difagreeable odour, It flows upon 
inciſion of the root of a kind of convol- 
vulus, that grows in many parts of Aſia. 
Trevous. 
To SCA'MPER, v. . ¶ H lampen, Durch; 
ſcampare, Italian.] To fly with ſpeed 
and trepidation. R 
A fox ſeized upon the fawn, and fairly ſcam- 
fered away with him. 1.” Eftrange. 
You will ſuddenly take a reſolution, in your 
cabinet of Highlanders, tw /camper off with your 
new crown. Addiſon. 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he'll approach, 
Aud, as you're ſtamp ring, ſtop you in your coach. 
King. 
To SCAN, v. a. { candre, Fr. ſcando, Lat.] 
1. To examine a verſe by counting the feet. 
Harry, whoſe tuneful aud well-meaſur'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to ſpan 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 
With Midas' ears, committing ſhort and long. 
Milton. 
They can their verſes upon their fingers. 


2, To examine nicely, 
So he goes to heav'n, 

And ſo am 1 reveng' d: that would be ſcann'd. 
Sbaleſp. Ham. 
The reſt the great architect 

Did wiſcly to conceal ; and not divulge 

His ſecrets to be ſcann'd by them, who ought 

Rather admire. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Every man has guilt, which he deſires ſhoul: 

not be rigorouſly ſcanned; and therefore, by the 

rule of charity and juſtice, onght not to do that 

which he would not ſuffer. Gov. of the Tongue. 
At the final reckoning, when all men's ac- 

tions ſhall be ſcanned and judged, the great King 

ſhall paſs his ſentence, according to the good 

men have done, or neglected to do. Calam. 
Sir Roger expoling his palm, they crumpled 

it into ail ſhapes, aud diligentiy ſcanned every 

wrinkle that could be made in it. Addiſon, 
One moment and one thought might let him 


ſean 
The various turns of life, and fickle tate of man. 
: | : Prior. 
The actions of men in high ſtations are all 
conſpicuous, and liable to be ſcanned and ſifted. 
Atterbury. 


SCANDAL... / [oxdivzxer 3 feandle, Fr.] 
1. Offence given by the faults of others. 
His luſtful orgies he enlarg'd 
Even to the hill of /candal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide. Milton e Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Reproachful aſperſion; opprobrious 
cenſure ; infamy. | 
If black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 
Atterid the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. 
| Shaleſp. Rich, III. 
My known virtue is from ſcandal free, 


And leaves no ſhadow for your calumny. Dryd. 


tender, friable, of a greyiſh-brown colour, | 


Walſe. } 


- 
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In the caſe of ſcandal, we are to reflect how. 
men ought to judge. Rogers's Serm? r. 
To SCANDAL. vp. a. [from the noun.] 
To treat opprobriouſly; to charge fallely 
with faults, _ 
You repin'd, | 
2 'd the ſuppliants; for the people call'd 
them 
Time-plcaſers, flatterers. Shateſþeare's Coriolumu. 
I do fav n on men, and hug them hard, 

And after ſcandal them. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
To SCA'NDALIZE. v. a. [oxarante; /can- 
dalifer, Fr. from jcandal.] - | 
1. To offend by ſome action ſuppoſed crt= 
minal. Fr 

I demand who they are whom we ſcandalize 
by uſing harmleſs things? Among ourſelves, that 
agree in this ule, no man will ſay that one of 
us is offenſive and ſcandalous unto another. 

f Hool er. 

It had the excuſe of ſome baſhfulneſs, and 
care not to /canlalize others. Hammond on Fundam. 

Whoever conſiders the injuſtice of ſome mi- 
niſters, in thoſe intervals of parliament, will 'not 
be /candalized at the warmth and vivacity of 
thole meetings : Clarendon, 

2. To reproach ; to diſgrace; to defame. 
Thou do'ſt appear to ſcandalize | 
The publick right, and common cauſe of kings. 
; Daniel, 
Many were {candalized at the perſonal flander 
and reflection flung out by ſcandalizing libelters, 
| h Addi ſon. 
SCA/NDALOUS. adj. ¶ andaleux, Fr. from 
ſcandal.) | 
1. Giving publick offence. 


Nothing ſcandalous or offenſive unto any, 'eſ- 


pecially unto the church of Cod: all things in 
order, and with ſeemlineſs. 
Something favouring 
Of tyranny, Which will ignoble make you, 
Yea, ſcandalous to the world. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
2, Opprobrious ; diſgraceful. 
3. Shametul ; openly vile. 
Lou know the /candalous meanneſs, of that pro- 
ceeding, which was uſed. Popes 
ScAa'NDALOUSLY. adv, [from ſcaxdalous.}] 
1. Shamefully ; ill to a degiee that gives 
publick offence. 
His diſcourſe at table was 2 unbecom- 
ing the dignity of his ſtation; noiſe 


ard obſceneneſs. Swift. 
2. Cenſoriouſly; opprobriouflv. 
Shun their fault, who, 2 nice, | 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice. Pape. 


SCANDALOUSNESS. 2. from ſcandalous ] 
The quality of giving publick offence. 
Sca/NSION. 2. . [ ſcanſio, Lat.] The act 

or practice of ſcanning a verſe. | 
To SCANT. v. a, [zepcznan, Saxon, to 
break; ftaaner, Daniſh, to ſpare.] To 
limit ; to ſtraiten. | 
You think » 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs Sant. 
For ſhe is with me. Shaleſpeare's Othello, 
They need rather to be ſcanted in their nou- 
riſhment than replen#hed, to have them ſweet. 
Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 
We might do well to think with ourſelves 
what time of ſtay we would demand, and he 
bade ns not to ſtant ourſelves. Bacon. 
" Looking on things through the wrong end of 
the perſpective, which ſcants their dimenſions, 
we neglect and contemu them. Glanville*s Scep is. 
Starve them, | 2 
For fear the rankneſs of the ſwelling womb 
Should ſcant the paſſage and confine the room. 
| Dryden. , 
I am ſcanted in the pleaſure of dwelling on 
your actions. Dr yden. 
SCANT, adj. [from the verb.] . 
C 2 1. Not 


Hooker. ; 


1 brutality, 
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White is a penurious colour, and where mn1- 


if they be ſtarved, turn pale and white. 


Scaxr. adv. [from the adjective. 
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1: Not plentiful; ſcarce ; leſs than what 


124 


proper or competent. 


ſture is cant, ſo blue violets, and other flowers, 
Bacen. 
A ſingle violet tranſplant : MT; 
The ſtrength, the colour, and the ſize, 
All which before was poor and /cant, 
Redoubles ſtill and multiplies. Donne. 
To find out that, 


In ſuch a cu Wwance of ſtar-liglit, 


Would over-taſk the beſt land-pilot's art. Aten. 

2. Wary; not liberal; not parſimonious. 
From this time, 

Be ſomewhat jcauter of your maiden prefence. 
Shape re. 
J Scarce- 
ly; hardly. Obſolete. 

|. The people, beſide their travail, charge, and 

Jong attendance, received of the bankers At 

twenty ſhillings for thirty. Camden Rumains. 

We ſeart rcad in any writer, that there have 

been ſren any people upon the ſouth coaſt. 

g a Abbot's Deſcript. of the World. 

A wild pamphlet, beſides other malignities, 

would /cant allow him to be a gentieman. Wotton. 

O'er yonder hill does ſcant the dawn appear. 

: Gay. 
ScAa/NTILY. adv. [from 


3 2 
1. Narrowly; not plentifully. 


2. Sparingly; niggardly. 
He ſpoke 
Scantily of me, when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour. Shakeſp. 
SCA'NTINESS. 2. / [from ſcanty.] 
1. Narrowneſs; want of ſpace; want of 
compals. 

Virgil has ſometimes two of them in a line; 
but the ſcantineſs of our heroick verſe is not capa- 
ble of receiving more than one. Dryden. 

2. Want of amplitude or greatneſs ; want 
of liberality. : 

Alexander was much troubled at the ſcantine/s 
of nature itfelf, that there were no more worlds 
for him to diſturb. | South. 

SCA'NTLET. z. % [corrupted, as it ſeems, 
from ſcantling.] A ſmall pattern; a 
finall quantity; a little piece. 

While the world was but thin, the ages of 
mankind were longer ; and as the world grew 
fuller, ſo their lives were ſucceſſively reduced 
to a ſhorter ſcantlet, till they came to that time 

of life which they now have. ale. 
SCA'NTLING. 2. fe {eſchantillon, French; 


cClautelliuo, Italian. 


1. A quantity cut for a particular purpoſe, 
"Tis hard to ſind out a woman that's of a jult 
ſeantling for her age, humour, and fortune, to 
make a wife of.  £'Efirange. 


2. A certain proportion. 


The ſucceſs, 
Although particular, ſhall give a ſcan!ling 
Of good or bad unto the general, Shakeſpeare. 
3. A fmall quantity. | 
Reduce deſires to narrow ſcantlings and ſmall 
proportions. Taylor's Rule of living boy. 
A ſcuntling of wit lay gaſping for lite, and 
- groaning beneath a heap of rubbiſn. Dryden, 
In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, we enjoy 
but one pleaſure at once. Locke, 
SCA'NTLY. adv. [from ſcant. ] 


1. Scarcely ; hardly. Obſolete. 
England, in the opinion of the popes, was 
preferred, becauſe it contained in the eccleſia- 
ſtical d viſion two large provinces, which had 
their ſeveral legati nati; whereas France had 
ſeantly one. | Camden's Remains. 

2. Narrowly ; penuriouſly; without am- 

My eager love, I'll give myſelf the lye; 
The very hope is a full happinels, 


SCA 
| Yet cantly meaſures what I ſhall poſſeſs. Dryden 
SCA'NTNESS. 7. Fa [from ant.] Narrow- 
neſs; meanneſs ; ſinallneſs. | | 
He was a man fierce, and of no evil diſpoſt- 
tion, ſaving that. he thought ſcantneſs of eſtate 
too great an evil. Hayward. 
Did we but compare the miſerable ſcantneſs of 
our capacities with the vaſt profundity of things, 
truth and modeſty would teach us wary lan- 
guage. . Glanville's Sceſſis. 
SCANTY. adj. [ The fame with cant. ] 
1. Narrow; ſmall; wanting amplitude; 
ſhort of quantity ſutlictent. | 
As iong as one can increaſe the number, he 
will think the idea he hath a little too ſcanty for 
poſitive infinity. Locke. | 
His dominions were very narrow and ſcanty; 
for he had not the poſſeſſion of a foot of land, 
till he bought a field of the ſons of Heth. Locle. 
Now ſcantier limits the proud arch confine, 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile and Rhine; 
A {mall Euphrates through the piece is roli'd, 
Aud little eagles wave their wings in gold Pope. 
2. Small; poor; not copious ; not ample, 
Their language being ſcanty, and accummo- 
dated only to the few neceflaries of a needy 
ſimple liſe, had no words in it to ſtand for a 
thouſand. 8 Locle. 
There remained few marks of the old tradi- 
tion, ſo they had narrow aud ſcanty conceptions 
of providence. Woodward. 
3. Sparing; niggardly ; parſimonious. 
In illuſtrating a point of difficulty, be not too 
ſcunty of words, but rather become copious in 


your Janguage. Malts. 
They with ſuch ſcanty wages pay 
The bondage and the flavery of years. Swif?. 


To SCAPE, v. a. [contracted from eſcape.] 
To eſcape; to miſs ; to avoid ; to ſhun ; 
not to incur; to fly, 

What, have I ſcaped love- letters in the holy- 
day time of my beauty, and am I now a ſubject 


for them ? Shakeſpeare. 
I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I ſcape 

hanging. Shakeſpeare 
What can */cape the eye 

Of God all-ſceing ? Milton. 


To SCAPE, . 1. To get away from hurt 

or danger. 
Could they not fall unpity'd on the plain, 
But ſlain rev.ve, and, taken, ſcape again? Dryd. 

Scark. 7. . [from the verb.] 

1. Eſcape; flight from hurt or danger; 
the act of declining or running trom 
danger; accident of ſafety. 

poke of moſt d:ſaft'rous chances, 
Of huir-breadth ſcapes in th' imminent deadly 
breach. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Means of eſcape; evaſion. | 

i Having purpos'd faiſehood, you 
Can have no way but falſchvod to be true! 

Vain lunatick, againſt theſe ſcapes I could 
Diſpute, and conquer, if I would. Donne. 
3. Negligent freak ; deviation from regula- 
rity. 
No natural exhalation in the ſky, 
No ſcape of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 
But they will pluck away it's nat'ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. 
| Shakeſpeare. . 


— 


4. Looſe act of vice or lewdneſs. 


ſcaße: though I am not bookiſh, yet I can read 
waiting-gentlewoman in the ſcape. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou lurkd'ſt 
In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Caliſto, Clymene: 
Too long thou laid'ſt thy ſcapes on names ador'd, 
Milton, 
SCA'PULA. n. , [Latin.} The ſhoulder- 
blade. | . | 


A bearne! a very pretty bearne ! ſure ſome. | 


The heat went off from the parts, and ſpread 


— 


up higher to the breaſt and /capule, 
SCA'PU LAR. 12 [ ſcapulaire, 
SCAPULARY. { /capula, Lat.] Relain, 

belonging to the ſhoulders, 7 mY 

The humours diſperſed through 

of the- axillary artery to the * 

Piſoman of Ules, 
rpoiled with tie 


Ihe viſcera were counte 
weight of the ſcapular part. De 
g . 


SCAR, ne . [from e/char, eſcare, French N 
tv ̃ . A mark made by a hurt : 

. 3 vr 

fire; a cicatrix, | 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there Tema! 
Some ſcar of it. Sbaleſp. As yu OY 
155 3 ſoft delicious air, ins. 

o heal the ſcars of theſe corr 8 
Shall wes her balm, 3 705 

"allith, 

God, ar wo cer who be area [Citucy a 
: ehind, 7. 
This earth 0 the beauty of youth and Ff. 
ing nature, and not a wriuk . ge 
ma its body. 5 . nally 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, Ntypricksar 
often inſignificant ; and if they could e Wo 
upon the affected part, fo far as to mote 1 
when that feli off, the diſeaſe would chm, 
; Arbuthnit n Dis, 

To SCAR. g. a. [from the noun.] To mi 
as with a fore or wound, 
Yet I'll not ſhed her blood, 
Nor car that whiter ſkin of her's than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter, Sale 
SCA'RAB, A. 2 [ fearabee, Fr. ſcaraber, 
Lain.] A beetle; an inſect with (hex). 
ed wings. 

A ſmall /careb is bred in the very tips of c. 
leaves: theſe leaves may be obſer ved to be ty 
and dead, as alſo turgid, in which licth a d, 
whitith, rough maggot, from which proce:6.z 
beetle.  Derham's Phyu-Thalyy, 

SCA'RAMOUCH. 2. / [eſcarmouche, Fr.) à 
buffoon in motly dreſs, 

It makes the ſolemnities of juſtice pageantry, 
and the bench reverend poppets, or /aran. 
in ſcarlet. Colter 

SCARCE. adj. [ /car/o, Italian; car, 
Dock] --*-. 
t. Not plentiful ; not copious. 

A Swede will no more ſell you bis hemp f“ 
leſs ſilver, hecauſe you tell him. ſilver is [a 
now in England, and thercſore riſen one H 
value, than a tradeſman of London uv! 
commodity cheaper to the Iile ef Man, ves"! 
money is ſcarce there. 

2. Rare; not common. | 

The /carceft of all is a Peſcennius Nicer © 1 

medallion well preſerved. daa 
SCARCE. ee 
Sea chr r. J adv, [from the adjective.) 
1. Hardly ; ſcantly. | 

A thing which we ſo little hoped to ice, Pit 
even they which beheld it done bega 
their own ſenſes. wy 

When we our betters fee bearing our 506 
We ſcarcely think our miſeries our toes. "= 

Age, which unavoidabiy is but one reno 
from death, and conſequently ſhyuld have r. 
thing about it but what looks like a dect 

aration for it, ſcarce ever appears, of late * 

ut in the high mode, the flaunting gars,“ 
utmoſt gaudery of youth. ry 

You neither have enemies, nor e bes 


4M 


any. 

2. With difficulty. 5 1 
He ſcarcely knew him, ſtriving te . 

His blotted form, and bluſhing to be _— 


Slowly he ſails, and ſcarcely ſtems 4 bo 
The preſling water pours within her £9cs, 47 


SCA'RCENESS. 13 
n ln, arce. | 
9 a 
| a dib. 


Ve, 


00e 
tire 
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1. Smallneſs of quantity z not plenty; pe- 


n U ry . 
gr 


and want ſhall ſnun ou; 
Ceres bleſſing fo is on Jo Lr ee, 
Raphae] writes thus concerning his Galatea : 
to paint 4 fair one, 'tis neceſſary for me to ſee 
maby fair ones: but, becauſe there is ſa great 
a ſcarcity of lovely women, I am couſtrainea to 
make uſe of one certain idca, which I have form- 
ed in my fancy. ; Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Corn does not riſe or fall by the differences 
of mare or leſs plenty of money, but by the 
nenty and ſcarvity that God ſends. Locle. 
jn this grave age, when comedies are few, 
We crave ycur patronage for one that's new, 
Aud let the fſearceneſs recommend the fare. Adiif. 
They drink very few liquors that have not lain 
in frelco, inſomuch that a ſcarcity of ſnow would 
raiſe a mutiny at Naples. Adiliſon. 
2 Rareneſs; infrequeney; not common- 


ge that find fault with our ſtore, ſhould be 
leaſt willing to reprove our ſcarcity of thank{giv- 
ings. | Hooker. 
© Since the value of an advantage is enhanced 
by its ſcarceneſs, it is hard not to give a man 
leave to love that moſt which is moſt ſervice- | 
able. Collier on Pride. 
To SCARE. v. a. [ ſcorare, Italian. SA in- 
ner.] Jo fright; to frighten; to affright; 
to terrify ; to ſtrike with ſudden fear. 
They have ſcared away two of my beſt ſheep, 
which, J fear, the wolf will ſooner find than 
the maſter. | : Shakeſpeare. 
My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 
And ar'd the moon with ſplinters. Shakefp. 
 _*Fhe noiſe of thy croſs-how 
Wilt core the herd, and ſo my ſhoot is Joſt. Shak, 
Scarecrows are ſet up to keep birds ſrom corn 
and {uit ; and ſome report that the head of a 
wolf, whole, dried, and hanged up in a dove- 
- houſe, will ſcare away vermin. Bacon. 
The wing of the Iriſh was ſo grievouſly either | 
galied or ſcared therewith, that, being ſtrangers, 
and in a manner neutrals, they had neither good 
heart to go forward, nor good liking to ſtand 
ſtill, nor good aſſurance to run away. Hayward. 
One great reaſon why men's good purpoſes ſo 
often fall, is, that when they are devout, or 
ſeared, they then in the general reſolve to live 
religiofly. | Calamy's Sermons. 
Let war ton wives by death be ſear'd; 
But, to my comfort, I'm prepar'd. | Prior. 
Sc /RECROW. 2. /. [| ſcare and crow. ] 
An image or clapper ſet up to fright 
birds: thence any vain terrour. | 


Thereat the ſcarecroꝛo waxed wond'rous proud, 


Through fortune of his firſt adventure fair, 
Ard with big thundering voice revii'd him loud. 
Spenſer. 
No eye hath ſeen ſuch ſcarecrows : I'll not 
march through Coventry with them, that's flat. 


Shateſp. Henry IV. | 


We muſt not make a ſcarecrow of the law, 
Sett'ng it up to fear the birds of prey, 

And let it keep one ſhape, till cuſtom make it 
Their pearch, and not their terrour. Shakeſpeare. 

Many of thoſe great guns, wanting powder 
and ſhot, ſtoud but as cyphers and ſcarecrowvs. 

| Raleigh. 

A ſcarecrow ſet to frighten fools away. Dryden. 

SCAREFIRE. 2. fe [ ſcare and fire.} A fright 
by fire; a fire breaking out ſo as to raiſe 
terrour. 

The drum and trumpet, by their feveral 
ſounds, ſerve for many kind of advertiſements ; 
and bells ſerve to proclaim a ſcarefire, and in 
fome places water-breaches. Holder, 


SCARF. . , [e/charfe, French.) Any 


thing that hangs looſe upon the ſhoulders 


or dreſs. 
The matrons flung their ploves, 


_ Upon him as he paſs'd. 


I — 
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Will you wear the garland about your neck, 
or under your arm, like a lieuteuant's ſcarf? 
5 Sbaleſpeare. 

Iris there, with humid bow, 
Waters th' odorous banks, that bluw 
Plowers of more mingled hew 
Than her purfled ſcarf can ſhow. Milton. 
Titian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having 
placed Ariadne on one of the borders of the pic- 
ture, gave her a ſcarf of a vermilion colour upon 
a blue drapery. Dryden. 
The ready nywphs receive the crying child ; 
They ſwath'd him with their ſcarfs. Dryden. 
My learned correſpondent writes a word in 
defence of Jarge ſcarves. Speftalor. 
Put on your hood aud ſcarf, and take your 
pleaſure, Swift. 
To SCARF. ws a. [from the noun.] 


1. To throw looſely on. 

My ſea-gown ſcarft about me in the dark 
Grop'd I to find them out. Shat:/p. Hamlct. 
2. To dreſs in any looſe veſture. 

Huw like a younker, or a prodigal, 

The /carfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 
Shakeſpeare. 

Come, ſeeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shbate/p. 

SCA'RFSKIN. 2. J. [ſcarf and flin.] The 

cuticle; the epidermis ; the outer ſcaly 

integuments of the body. 

The /carf:hin, being uppermoſt, is compoſed 
of ſever al lays of ſmall ſcales, which lie thicker 
according as it is thicker in one part of the budy 
than another: between theſe the excretory ducts 
of the miliary glands of the true ſkin open. 

Be Cheyne. 
SCARIFICA'TION. 2. / | ſcarificatio, Lat. 
ſcarification, French ; from {carify.] In- 
ciſion of the ſkin with a lancet, or ſuch 
like inſtrument. It is moit practiſed in 
cupping. 5 Luincy. 

Hoppocrates tells yeu, that, in applying of 
cups, the ſcarification ought tu be made with 
crooked inſtruments. | Arouthnot. 
SCARIFICA' TOR, 2. / [from ſcarify.] One 

who ſcariſies. 

SCcA'RIFIER. 7. from ſcarify.] 
1. He who ſcarifies. 
2. The inſtrument with which ſcarifications 
are made. 
To SCA\RIFY. v. a. | ſcarifico, Lat. Va- 
rifier, Fr.] To let blood by inciſions of 
the ſkin, common!y atter the application 
of cupping:glaſies. 
Waſhing the ſalts out of the eſchar, aud /cori- 
fying it, I dreſſed it. IWiſeman's Surgery. 
You quarter foul language upon me, without 
knowing whether I deſerve to be cupped and 
ſearified at this rate. Speftutor. 
SCA'RLET. . /, [ efcarlate, French; 
fearlato, Ital.] A colour compounded of 
red and yellow; cloth dyed with a ſcar- 
let colour. 

If we live thus tamely, 

To be thus jaded by a piece of Harlet, 

Farewel nobility, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

| As a bull 
Amid the circus roars ; provok'd from far 
By ſight of ſcarlet and a ſanguine war. Dryden. 

Would it not be inſufferable for a learned pro- 
feſſor, and that which his ſcarlet would bluſh at, 
to have his authority of forty years ſtanding in 
an inſtant overturned ? Locke. 


SCA'RLET.. adj. [from the noun.] Of the 
colour of ſcarlet ; red deeply dyed. 


I con;ure thee, - | 
By her high forehead and her ſcarlet lip. Shak. 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus, | 


- 
SCA 
being olivaſter, paint their checks ſcurlet. Bacon. 
The ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown. 


. den. 
Sc nLET BEAN. z. . [ ſcarlet and bean. 
A plant. | 
The ſcarletbean has a red huſk, and is not the 
beſt to eat in the ſhell, as kidneybeans; but is 
reputed the beſt to be eaten in winter, when diy j 
and boiled, Mortimer: Huſbandry. 
Se RLET-OARK. 2. /. The ilex. A ſpe- 
cies of oak. | 
SCA'RMAGE. 2. fe {For ſkirmiſh, Spen- 
SCA'RMOGE. I Fr.] It is now pronounced 
by the Londoners ftir mige. 
Such cruel 2ame my ſcarmayes diſarms; 
Another war, and other weapons, I 
Do love, when Love does give his ſweet alarme. 
; Sperſer- þ 
SCARP. x. .. [eſcarpe, French.] The ſlope 
on that ſide ef a ditch which is next to a: 
fortified place, and looks towards the 
fields. > ; Di#.. 1 
Scarch. 7. /. [eſcache, French.] A kind 
of horſebit for biidles. ' Baikes 
SCA'TCHES. 2. . | chaſſes, French.] Stilts 
to put the feet in to walk in dirty places. 
| Bailey. 
SCATE. 7. J. [ fridor, Swediſh ; Mid, Iſlan- 
dick.] A kind of wooden ſhoe, with a 
ſteel plate underneath, on which, they 
ſlide over the ice. 5 
To SCATE. v. 2. from the noun.] Toy 
ſlide on ſcates. 7 
SCATE. 7. ＋. I uatus, Latin.] A fiſh of 
the ſpecies of thornback. | - 
Sca'TEBROUS. adj. [from ſcatebre, Latin. Ji 
Abounding with ſprings. Dick. 
To SCATH. . a. [pceaSan, ca dan, 
Saxon; /cthaeden, Dut.] To waſte; to} 
damage; to deſtroy. Both the verb and 
noun are now obſolete. | 
As when Heaven's fire 
Hath ſcatb'd the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines, 
With ſinged vs their ſtately growth, though barg 
Stands on the blaſted heath. Milton's Par. Lofts 
SCATH. 1. fs [pceaS, Saxun.] Waſte j 
damage; miſchief ; depopulation. Scarh 
in Scotland denotes ſpoil. or damage : as 
he bears the /ath and the ſcorn. A pro- 
verb. ' 
Ihe ear that budded fair is burnt and blaſted. 
And all my hoped gain is turn'd to ſcath. Spenſer; 
He bore a ſpiteful mind againſt king Edward, 
doing him all the ſcath that he could, aud an- 
noying his territories. : Spenſery 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily 
doing great ſcath to the Turk, the great warrio 
Soliman, with a mighty army, ſo. overlaid them) 
that he won the iſland from them. Knolles) 
Still preſerv'd from danger, harm, and ſcathy} 
By many a ſca and many an unknown ſhure. 
| . Fairfax 
Sca/THIUL. adj. [from fcath.] Miſchiev 
ous; deſtructive.. 
A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 
For ſhallow dranght, and bulk unprizable, 
With which ſuch ſcathſul grapple did he make 
That very envy, and the tongue of loſs, F 
Cried fame and honour on him. Shakſp 
To SCA'T TER. vp. a. [ycade nan, Saxon 
ſchatteren, Dutch. : | 
1. To throw looſely about; to ſprinkle. } 
Teach the glad hours to ſcatter, as they fly, | 
Soft quiet, gentle love, aud endleſs joy. Pri 
Corruption, ſtill 4 
Voracious, ſwallow'd what the liberal hand 
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Ladies aud maids their ſcar/s and handkerchieſs, | 


. 


The Chineſc, who are of an ill complexion ;| 


| Of bount y/catter'd o'er the ſavage year. Thomſay 
| | | 2. J. 


| 


c E 
2. To diſfpate ; to difperſe. | 
; A king, that ſitteth in the throne of judgment, 
| F[catterethaway all evil with his eyes. Prov. xx. 8. 
40 Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people 
= were /ca!trred ſrom Saul. 
Adam by this from the cold fudden damp 
Reqovering, and his ſcalter'd ſp'rits return' A. 
1 Milton. 
. To ſpread thinly. 
Why ſhould my muſe enlarge on Libyan 
. .  ſwaing, | ; 
Ss Their ſcatter' cottages and ample plains? Dryd. 
4. To beſprinkle with ſomething looſely 


ink 
LI 
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ſpread. | 
5. Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter d lies 
i} With Larcaſes and arms th' enſanguin'd field. 

{ ; | Milton. 


To SCA'TTER. . 1. 
be diſperſed. 
Sound diſſuſeth itſelf in rounds; but if that 
wy which would /catter in open air be made to go 
: x into a canal, it gives greater force to the ſound. 
= 2 | Hacon. 
= ; The ſun | 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the -22terirg 
_ Clouds. Thomſon. 
WESC TTERINGLY. adv. [from ſcattering.) 
W Loolcly ; diſperſedly. ; 
| The Spaniards have here and there /cattering!y, 
2pon the ſea-coaſts, ſet up ſome towns. Abbet. 

Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatterin giy ſprinkled 
amongſt the creatures, were deſigued to defe- 
cate and exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle 
or detain our paſſions. J Buyle. 
BScA'TTERIING. „. / [from ſatter,] A 
Wi vagabon! ; one that has no i:ome or ſet- 
tled habitation. An elegant word, but 
diſuſed, 
bj Such loſels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by 
any ordinary oflicer, be gotten, when challenged 

for any ſuch fact. : Spenſer. 
Gathering unto him all the ſcatterlings and 
outlaws out of all ehe woods and mountains, in 
g which they Jong had lurked, he marched forth 
into the Engliſh pale. Spenſer on Ireland 
EE-CATURIENT. g/. | ſcaturiens, Latin.] 
Springing as a fountain. Dic. 
WPÞcATURI'GINOUS. adj. from ſcaturizo, 
Latin, ] Full of ſprings or fountains. 
K | Did. 
Pa vgNOER. 2. / from ꝓcapan, to ſhave, 
perhaps to ſ,veep, Saxon.] A petty ma- 
_ whoſe province is to keep the 
reets clean: more commonly the la- 
bourer employed in removing filth, 

Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to 
inform mens judgments, and move their affcc- 
Wns, to reſolve difficult places of Scripture, to 
decide and clear off controverſies, I cannot ſee 
how to be a butcher, Fcavenger, or any other 
Juch trade does at all qualify men for this work. 

South. 
Faſting's Nature's ſcavenger. Baynard. 
Dick the ſcavenger, with equal grace, 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Wa'pole's face. 
] f STvift. 
BPCELERAT. n, , (Fr. Feleratut, Lat.] 
A villain; a wick d wre:ch. A word 
introduced unneceſſarily from the French 
by a Scottiſh author. 

Scelerats cant by va arts ſtifle the cries of a 
wounded conlcience. | Cbeyne. 
WSCENARY. z. , [from tene. ] 

. The appearances of pl:ce or thinge. 

| ile muſt gain a reliſh of the works of nature, 

and be converſant in the various frenary of a 
country life. 274 Addiſon. 

. The repreſentation ef the place in which 

an action is performed. 


1 Sam. xiii. 8. 


To be diſſipated; to 


8s C E ; 

the bordering regions, are imitated from n. 
vii. on the ſounding the horn of Alecto. Pope. 
3. The diſpoſition and conſecution of the 


ſcenes of a play. 

To make a more perfect model of a picture, 
is, in the language of poets, to draw up the 
ſcenary of a play. | Dryden 

SCENE. . /. | /cana, Lat. ownm , ſcene, 
French. ] 3 

1. The ſtage; the theatre of dramatick po- 
et Ty. ; 

2. The general appearance of any action; 
the whole contexture of objects; a diſ— 
play; a ſeries; a regular diſpoſition. 

C adar and pine, and fir and branchivg palm, 

A ſylvan ſcene; and as the ranks aſcend 
Shade above ſhade, a weody theatre 
Of ſtatelieſt view. | Milton. 

Now prepare tice for another ſcene. INlilton. 
A mute ſcene of ſorrow, mixt with fear; . 
Still on the table lay the unfiniſh'd cheer, Dry7. 
A larger ſccac of action is dilplay'd, 
And, riſing hence, a greater work is weigh'd. 
| Dryden. 
Ev'ry ſev'ral place muſt be 
A /c-ne of triumph and reveuge to tne, 
When riſing Spring adorns the mcad, 
A charming ſcene of nature is diſplay d. Dryden. 
Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadſul thougi.: ! 
Through what variety of entry'd beings, 


Dryden. 


ats! 


a very noble ſccxe of antiquities: what they call 
Virgil's tomb is the firſt. Addiſon on Italy. 
Say, ſhepherd, ſay, are theſe reflections true? 
Or was it but the woman's ſcar that drew 
This cruel ſcene, unjuſt to love aud you? Prior. 
3. Part of a play. 
It ſhall be ſo my care | 
To have you royal'y appointed, as if 
The ſcene you play were mine. Shaleſpeare. 
Our author would excuſe theſe youthful /cenes 
Begotten at his entrance. Granville. 
4. So much of an act of a play as paſſes 
between the ſame perſons in the ſame 


place, | 
If his chara ters were good, 8 

The ſcenes entire, and freed from noiſe and blood, 

The action great, yet circumſcribed by time, 

The words not forc'd, but ſliding into rhime, 

He thought, in hitting theſe, his buſineſs done. 

| Dryden, 
5. The place repreſented by the ſtage. 

The king is ſet ſrom London, and the jcene 

Is now tranſported to Southampton. Shakefſ. 
6, The hanging of the theatre adapted to 
the play. 

The a'teration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the 
eye, before it be full of the fame object Bacon. 
SCE/NICK. adj. | feenique, Fr. from ſcene.) 
D:amatick ; theatrical, 

With ſcerict virtue charm the riſing age. Anon. 
SCENOGRA'PHICAL, adj. L and yea Fw. ] 
Drawn in perſpective, | 
SCENOGRA'PHICALLY., adv. from ſteiro- 
graphical.) In perſpective. 

It the workma:: be ſkilled in perſpective, more 
than one face may be repreſented im our diagram 
ſeenographically. Mortimer. 
SCE NOGRAPHY. 7. /. [on and yeaPw; 
ſcenographie, Fr.] The art of perſpective. 
SCENT. ». /. [ /entir, to {mel}, French.) 
1. The power of ſnclling ; the ſmell. 

A hunted hare tr-uds back her mazes, croſſes 
and confounds her former track, and uſes all 
poſſible met} ods to d.vert the /cert. Watts. 

2. The object of ſmell; odour good or bad, 


Bellman cried upon it at the meereſt loſs, 


Through vrhat new ſcenes and changes muſt we 
Adi en. 2 
About eight miles diſtance from Naples l'es 


se. 
The plague, they report, hath a fen f the 


ſmell of a mellow apple. B 
Good /zents do purify the brain, 828 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine, 
Partake 
The ſeaſon, prime for ſweeteſt ſccnt and ur; 


Darin. 


01, 


Exulting, till he finds their nobler 5 
Their diſprortion'd ſpeed does recompenſe; 
Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe en- 
Betrays that ſafety which their ſwiftnels tert. 

_ Chearful health, : Nasen. 
His duteons handmaid, through the air improv 
With laviſh hand diffuſes ſcents ambroſial Privy 


3. Chace followed by the ſmell. 

He gained the obſervations of innumerable 
ages, and travelled upon the fame ſcent into A 
thiopia. | 

To SckNr. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To ſmell ; to perceive by the noſe. 

So ſcented the grim feature, and vpturt'{ 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air, 
Sapgacious of his quarry from ſo far. Mils. 

2. To perfume; or to imbue with oy; 
good or bad, . 
Balm, from a ſilver Lox diſtill'd arcund, 
Shall all bedew the roots, and cent the ſucred 
ground. Dip, 
Ad on ſpies 
His op'ning hounds, and now he hears their cries; 
A gen'rous pack, or to maintain the chace, 
Or ſnuff the vapour from the /cen!-! graſs. 
Ad ſiſea. 
Inodo- 


Ten ple. 


SCE/NTLESS, adj, | from ext.] 
rous ; having no ſmell. 
SCE'PTRE. 2. / [ ſceptrum, Latin; e- 
tre, Fr.] The enſign of royalty born in 
the hand, | 
Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter uſurp my right, 
Nor hold the ſceptre in his childiſh fiſt. 
Shat-ſpeare, 
How, beſt of kings, do'ſt thou a /i-ptre bear! 
How, beſt of poets, do'ſt thou laurel wear! 
But two things rare the ſates had in their ſtore, 
And gave thee both, to ſhew they could no more, 
B. Jonir. 
I ſing the man who Judah's /ceptre bore 
In that right hand which held the crook _ 
; onrley, 
The parliament preſented thoſe acts which 
were prepared by them to the royal /{:ptre, in 
which were ſome laws reſtraining the extrava- 
gant power of the nohility. Clorenin, 
The court of Rome has, in other inſtances, 
ſo well atteſted its good managery, that it 's not 
credible crowns and /ceptres are conferred gratis, 
Decay of Lieb. 
SCE'PTERED. adj, [from feeptre.) Bearing 
a ſceptre. 
The ſceptred heralds call 5 
To council, in the city-gates. Milon's Par. If. 
To Britain's queen the jcepter'd ſuppliant bends, 
To her his crowns and infant race e 
Cabs 
SCE'PTICK. u. fo See OKEPTICK. 
ScHE'/DULE, 2. / | ſcFedula, Latin; fiber 
dule, French. ] 
1. A ſmall ſcroll, | 
The firſt publiſhed ſcheliles being brought to 2 
grave knight, he read over an nnfavory leitcte 
or two, and delivered back the bel. Hader. 
2. A writing additional or appendant. 
All ill, which all | 
Prophets or poets ſpake, and all which {hall 
B' annex'd in ſchedules unto this by me, 
Fall on that man ! | 
3. Alittle inventory. Fe 
I will give out ſche. lules of my beauty: it * 
be inventoried, and every particle and utenſil lo- 
bel'd to my will. S zal. 


Done. 


The progrels of the found, and the ſcenary of | 


And twice to-day pick'd out the dulleſt ſcent. | 


SCHE'MATISM. 2. J Col.! 
| 1. Com- 


1. Combination of the aſpects of heavenly | 


bodies. 


Particular form or diſpoſition of a thing. 
T Every particle of matter, whatever form or 
a nad | k the ſame 
ns extended, and — ta TIP EP 
Sour MATIST: 1. fe from /cheme. ] A 
rofector; one given to forming ſchemes. 
SCHEME. 2. / (Nie · : : 
1. Aplan; a combination of various things 


uts on, muſt in all conditions be 
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which oppoſes itſelf to the religion of the ſtate. | 
| $ 


wift 


SCHISMA'TICAL., adv. | fchiſmatique, Fr. 


from {chiſnatick.] Implying ſchiſm ; 
practiſing ſchiſm, 

By theſe tumu'ts all factions, ſeditions, and 
ſchiſmaticat propoſals againſt government, ecclc- 
ſiaſtical and civil, muit be backed. King Charles. 

Here bare anathemas fall but like ſo many 
bruta fulmina upon the obſtinate and ſchiſmaticat, 
who are like to think themſelves ſhrewdly hurt 
by being cut off from that body which they chuſe 
not to be of, and ſo being puniſhed into a quiet 


2 
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tional man, however little verſed in Bi. | 


learning. -  Deigby on Budies, 
Scholaftic education, like 3 trade, does ſo fix a 
man in a particular way, that he is not fit to 

judge of any thing that lies out of that way. 
Burnet's Theory. 


2. Befitting the ſchool; ſuitable to the 


{chool ; pedantick ; needleſly ſubtle, 
The favour of propoſing there, in convenient 
fort, whatlvever ye can object, which thing I 
have known them to grant, of ſcho/afick cour- 
teſy unto ſtrangers, never hath nor ever will 
be denied you. Hooters 


; 1 ſigu, or purpoſe; a ſy- 
into one view, deſign, irn y Sir Francis Bacon was wont to ſay, that thoſe 
who leſt uſeful ſtudies for uſeleſs ſchelaſticl ſpecu- 
lations, were like the Olympick gameſters, who 
abſtained from neceſſary labour, that they might 
be fit far ſuch as were not ſo. Bacon 
Both ſides charge the other with idolatry, aud 
that is a matter of conſcience, and not a ſchola=- | 
flick nicety. Stillingfßeet. 
SCHO'LIAST, 2. % { ſtholiafte, Fr. ſcholi- 
aftes, La in.] A writer of explanatory | 
notes. | 
The title of this ſatyr, in ſome ancient manu- 
ſcripts, was the reproach of idleneſs; though in 
others of the ſcbiafts, tis inſcribed againſt the | 
luxury of the rich. Dryden. 
What Gellius or Stobæus cook'd before, 


ſtem enjoyment of their beloved e South. 


Were our ſenſes made much quicker, the ap- SCHISMA'TICALLY» adv, [from Schiſmati 
carance aud outward ſcheme of things would cal.] In a ſchiſmatical manner. 
nom quite ar AIR to us, aud be W SCHY'SMATICK. 2. £ from ſchiſm] One 
ich © -being. ene. N . . , 
wich oe able to give ourſelves a| — eee 1 the 1 ue _ 2 : 
ſatisfactory account of the divine conduct, with- ſuff A e. ee ee —_— we N 
ont forming ſuch a ſcheme of things às ſhall at 3 15 1 * 1 10 5 bot 3 q 988 
\ce take in time and eternity. Atterbury. INS. FOE GY e ſchiſmaticks ghd. 
once take 2 \ + Wild ſpeaks in ſquibs, and Calamy in granado's. 

?, A project 5 2 contrivance; A e 120. | Butler. 


7 . * 
He forms the well- concerted ſcheme of miſchief; The /chiſmaticks united in a ſolemn league and 
coveuant to alter the whole ſyitem of ſpiritual 


'Tis fix'd, 'tis done, and both are doom'd to 
De h narch was laying Pay + er e A 2 
he haughty mo ts | To SCHIS/MATIZE., wa. [from ſchiſm.) To 
morciling the ancient liberties, and removin . OR ER l 
ſoppreling - [ commit the crime of ſchiſm - to make a 


the aucient boundaries of kingdoms. Att rbury. . a 
Thc ftoical ſcheme of ſupplying our wants by | breach in the communion of the church. | of chcw'a by blind old /choliafts o'er and o'er. 


Jopping «ff our wn e is like cutting 1 92 SCHO'LAR. . J. { ſcholaris, Lat. ecolier, | Popes | 
felt when we want moes. wift. Fr.] SCHO' LION. 1 1. 4 | Latin. A note ; an | 


3: A of the aſpects of the ce. 1. One who learns of a maſter ; a diſciple. | SCHO'LIUM. J explanatory obſervation..: 


diagram. : ; 
I: hath embroiled aſtrology in the erection of 


any lineal or mathematical 


Many times that which deſerveth appobation 
would hardly find favour, if they which propoſe 
it were not to profeſs themſelves ſcholars, and 


Hereunto have I added a certain gloſs or ſcho-s | 
lizm, for the expoſition of old. words, and harder 
phraſes, which manner of gloſſing and com- 


lautes, and the judgment of death and diſeaſes. | followers of the ancients. Footer. | menting will ſeem ſtrange in our language. 


: Drown. The ſcholars of the Stagyrite, Spenſer. 
It is a ſcheme and face of heaven, : Who for the old opinion fight, Some caſt all their metaphyſical and moral 
As th' aſpe&ts are d ſpo ed this even. Hudibras | Would make their modern friends confeſs learning into the method of mathematicians, | 


SCHE MER» 2. fe [from ſcheme. ] A projector ; Po. 
a contiiver, 

Scur'sIS. 2. fo [oyfors.] An habnude ; 
ſtate of any thing with reſpect to other 
things. 

if that mind which has exiſting in itſelf from 
all eternity all the ſimple eſſences of things, aud 
conſequeutiy all their poffible /cheſes or habitudes, 
ſould ever change, there would ariſe a new 
[tes in the mind, which is contrary to the ſup- 
polition, Norris. 

SCIRRHUS. 2. , | ſcirrhe, French. This 
thould be wiitten fiirrbus, not merely 

| becauſe R from oniggos, but be. My couſin William is become a good ſcholar : 

cauſe c in Engliſh has before e and 1 he is at Oxford ſtill, is he not? Sh j. 
the ſound of / See SKEPTICK.] An{Scuo'Lansnty, 1. from ſcholar.] tue ward, and grounded upon the word, are 
3 ee 5 3 1. Learning; literature; knowledge. made all one. | Hover, | 

ny ot tele three may degenerate into a ſcir. itied my very heart to think that a man oy EP | - 
rar, or that obs hoo Tee Wiſeman. „ ee and great ſcholar- To San wats Poe [from the noun. ] TG | 
deranuous. 4%. [from ſcirrbus.] Hav-| ie, who had « book of his own in print, ſhould |£o Wate CXPORTIONS, ag | 
ing a gland iudurated 3 conſiſting of a talk f outrazeoully, Pape. A E PETE ſhould want a text; W 
gland indurated. 2. Literary education. 7 N : ge: 
How they ars t6 be treated wien they arc This place ſhould be ſchool and univerſity, SCHOOL. u. fe | ſehola, Lat. #cole, Fr.] 
ltrumoue, ſcirrbour, or caucerous, you may ſee. not needing a remove to any other houſe of /iho- 1. A houſe of diſcipline and inſtruction. 

- : a Miſe nun 44. Ss age FITS: : Milton. Their age the lame, their inclinations too, 

do Ho slxrx. 1. /. from [cirrhoxs.] An Jo Exhibition or maintenance for a ſcholar, And bred together in one ſchoel they grew Dryd. 
indurati in of the glands. Ainfworth.\ 2, A place of literary education; an uni 
5 the aiſſieulty ot breathing, occaſioned by /cir- SCHOLA'STICAL. adj. \ /cholaſticns, Latin.) verſity. 2792 
r-/4c+ ol the glauds, is not to be cured. Belonging to a ſcholar or ſchool. My end being private, I have not expreſſed 

eines  Arbuthnot on Diel. SchoLAsTICALI v. adv. from ſcholaſtict.] | my conceptions in the language of the /cboo r. 

el. te fo [oxiaue 5 ſchiſme, Fr.] A According to the niceties or method of | VERT" ; „ Dighye 
ieparation or disilion in the church of te 7 Writers on that ſubject have turned it into a 
30d, £6 - x e 5 cafyifts; rhat en Maki compoſition of hard words, trifles, and ſubtil-- 
Set baurids to our paſſions by reaſon; 70 ow rn N ties, for the mere uſe of the ſjchoo!s, and that” 


The diff rence but from more to leſs. 
2. A man of letters. | 

This ſame ſcholar's fate, res anguſia domi, hin- 

ders the promoting of learnivg. Willins. 


and bring every thing relating to thoſe abſtracted 
or practical ſciences under theorems, problems, 
poſtulates, ſchuliums, and corollaries. Waits. 


SCHO'LY. 2. , | ſcholie, Fr. ſcholium, Late. | 
1 on 7 ME” 46 * 
To watch occaſions to correct others in their An explanatory note. This word, with | 


diſcourſe, and not flip any opportunity of ſhew- i: . . g . 
ing their talents, ſcholars are moſt blamed Er. the verb following, is, I fancy, peculiar 


1 to the learned Hooker. | 
He therefore, which made us to live, had 
alſo taught us to pray, to the end, that ſpeak- 
ing unto the Father in the Son's own preſctipt | 
form, without c or gloſs of ours, we may be 
fure that we utter nothing which God will deny, 
| - Hooker. 
Thar ſchely had need of a very favourable 
reader, ard a tractable, that ſhould think it 
plain contruR.on, when to be commanded to 


TY 


3. A pedant; a man of books. 

To ſpend too much time in ſtudies, is ſloth ; 
to mike judgment wholly by their rules, is the 
humour of a ſcholar they perfect nature, aud 
are perfected by experience. ac. 

1. One who has a lettered education. 


cally of juſtice but treat of gratitude, under that | "Neck h n 7 
er . . - x 5. ; only to aniu'e men with empty iounds. ais, 
cours by truth, aud to our ſchiſms by charity. general head, as a part of it. South A fate of inſtru tion. | 


The ca'if breed :o the rural trade, 

Set him betimes to cel, and let him he 
Inftructed there in rules of huſbandry. Dryden. 
4. Syſtem of doctrine as delivered by ꝓarti- 
cular teachers. 


| King Charles: | ScyoLaSTICK. adj. from h, Lat. 

. Oppoſe ſehiſms by unity, hypocriſy by ſober 5 7 } FE Fr. | : 

Piet y, and "debauchery by temperance. Spratt. tack ape vids, . . 
When a ſchiſm is once ſpread, there grows at | 1+ Pertaining to the ſchool ; practiſed in 

* a diſpute which are the ſchiſmaticks: in ſchools. 5 FF 8 i 

tnc tenſe of the law the /chiſz lies on that ſide | I would render this intelligible to every ra- 


„ 


No 


— 


2. To teach with ſuperiority; 


SCH 


No craz'd brain could ever yet propound, 
Touching the ſoul, ſo vain and fond a thought; 
But ſome among theſe maſters have been 


found, 
Which in their cho the ſelf-ſame thing had 
taught. Dav. 


Let no-mnan be leſs confident in his faith, 
concerning the great bleſlings God deſigns in 
theſe divine myſteries, by reaſon of any differ- 
ence iu the ſeveral ſchoo!s of Chriſtians, concern- 
ing the conſequent bleſſings thereof. Taylor. 

5. The age of the church, and form of 
theology ſucceeding that of the fathers ; 
ſo called, becaule this mode of treating 
religion aroſe from the uſe of academical 
diſputations. 

The firſt principles of Chriſtian religion ſhould 
not be farced with ſhut points aud private te- 
ticts. Sanderſon. 

A man may find an infinite number of propo- 
fitions in books of nictaphyſicks, /c50! divinity, 
aud natural philoſophy, and know as little of 
God, fpirits, or bodies, as he did before. Locke. 

To SCHOOL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To inſtrut ; to train. | 

Una her beſought to be ſo good 
As in her virtuous rules to /choo! her knight. 
| Fairy Queen 
He's gentle, never /75:01'd, and yet learned. 
Shakejp 
to tutor, 
You ſhail go with nic 
] have ſome private /chcoling for you both. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Couſin, ſchoct yourſelf ; but for your Ruland 

He's noble, wile, judicivus. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
School your child, 

And aſk why God's anointed he revil'd. Dry. 
If this be {cbooling, tis weil fur the conſiderer: 
PII engage that no adverſaiy of his ſhail in this 
ſenſe ever ſchcul him. Att. 

Scno'oLFOY. 2. . [ ſchool and boy. A boy 
that is in his rudiments at ſchool, 

Schoolboys tears take up 
Ihe glaſſes of my ſight. Shaleſpeare. 
He grins, ſmacks, ſhrugs, and ſuch an itch 
endures, 
As *prentices or ſchoolbeys, which do know 
Of tome gay ſport abroad, yet dare uut go. 
Donne. 
Once he had heard a ſchoolboy tell, 
How Semele of mortal race | 
By thunder died. Swift. 

SCHO'OLDAY. 1. . [ ſchool and day.] Age 
in which youth is ſent to ſchool. 

| 4s all forg t ? 

All {boldays fricudſhip, childhood, innocence ? 
Shakeſpeare. 


Scno'oLFELLOW. . /. | ſchool and felloxw. 
One bred at the ſame ſchool. 

Thy flatt'ring method on the youth purſue ; 
* with his /choolfello5wos by two and two: 
erſuade them firſt to cad an empty wheel, 

In length of time produce the lab'ring yoke. 
ryden. 
The emulation of ſchoolfe!/lowes often wats life 
and induſtry into young lads. Loc ie. 
School HOUSE. 2. /. [ /choo} and houſe.] 
Houſe of diſcipline and inſtruétion. 
Fair Una gan Fidelia fair requeſt, 
To have her knight unto her /choulbouſe plac'd. 


Scu0'OLMAN. 2. / [ [chool and an.] 


Spenſer. | 


1. One verſed in the niceties and ſubtilties | 


of academical diſputation, 
The king, though no good ſchookman, con- 
verted ove of them by diſpute, Bacon. 
Unlearu'd, he knew no jcboolman's ſubtle art; 
No tanguage, but the language of the heart. 


Po 
2. A writer of ſcholaſtick divinity or philo- 
ſophy. 2 


E. 
. 


} 


SCI | 
If a man's wit be not apt to diſtinguiſh or 
find differences, let him ſtudy the ſcboolmen. 
| Bacon. 
To ſchoolmen 1 bequeath my doubtfulneſs, 
My ſickneſs to phyſicians. Donne. 
Men of nice paiates could not reliſh Ariſtotle, 
as he was dreſt up by the ſchoolmen. Baler 
Let ſubtle /thoolmen teach theſe friends to fight, 
More ſtudious to divide than to unite. Pope, 


SCHOOLMA'STER. 2. . [ ſchool and maſter. } 


One who prchides and teaches in a ſchool. 
I, thy ſchookmaficr, have made thee more profit 
Than other princcs can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful. Shat 
Adrian VI. was ſome time ſchoolmaſier to 
Charles V. : 
The ancient ſophiſts and rhetoricians Lved 'rill 
they were an hundred years old; and ſo like- 
wiſe did many of the grammarians and ſch.o!- 
maſtiss, as Orbilius. Bacon. 
A father may ſee his children taught, though 
he himſe'f docs not turn jcbou/miffer. South's Serm. 
OCHO'OLMISTRESS. 2. fe | ſchool and mi- 
ſireſs.] A woman who governs a ſchool, 
Stich precepts I have ſelected from the moſt 
covſiderable which we have from nature, that 
exact ſchoolmiſtre's, 
My /chwwlmiſireſs, like a vixen Turk, 
Maintains her lazy huſband by our work. Gay. 


im. Ainſworth. 
SCI'AGRAPHY. 2. . | ſciagraphie, Fr. u- 
_— 


1. [In architecture.] The profile or ſection 
of a building, to ſhew the inſide thereof. 

| Bailey. 

2. [In aſtronomy.) The art of finding 
the hour of the day or night by the 
ſhadow of the ſun, moon, or ſtars. Bailey. 
ScrATHERICAL,] adj. | ſitaterique, Fr. 
ScI'ATHERICK. J cee. Belong- 
ing to a ſun-dial. Dick. 
There were ao, from great antiquity, /cia- 
tberical or ſun-dials, by the ſhadow of a ſtile or 
gnomen denoting the hours; an invention af- 
cribed unto Anaxamincs by Pliu y. Brorun. 
SCIA”TICA. . /. [ fciatique, Fr. iſchiadica 
SCIA”TICK. ] patio, Lat.] The hip gout. 


atica ? Shak ſpeare. 
Thou cold ſciatica, | 
Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners. Shakeſp. Timon. 

The Scythians, uſing continual riding, were 
generally moleſted with the /czatica, or hip gout. 

| Brown's Ju gar Errours. 

Rack'd with ſciatick, martyr'd with the ſtone, 
Will any mortal let himſeif alone? Pope. 

SCIA'TICAL. adj. [from ſciatica. ] Afflicting 
the hip. | 

In obllinate ſciatica! pains, bliſtering and cau— 
teries have been found effectull. A, lutbnot. 

SCIENCE. . /, { ſcience, Fr. ſcientia, 
Lat.] 
1. Knowledge. 

If we conceive God's fight or ſcience, beſ re 
the creatiop, to he extended to all and every 
part of the world, ſceing every thing as it is, 
his pre ſcience or f.reſight of any action of mine, 
or rather his ſcience or ſight, from all eternity, 
lays no neceflity on any thing to come to paſs, 
more than my feeing the ſun move h:th to do 
in the moving of it. Hammond. 

The indiſputable mathematicks, the only jci- 

| ence Heaven hath yet vouchſafed himan'ity, have 
but few votaries among the flaves of the Stag'- 
| rite. Glanville's Scepfes. 


2, Certainty grounded on demonſtration. 
80 you arrive at truth, though not at ſcience. 


1 


Aeriley. 


Knolles. 


Dryden. | 


SCHREIGUT. 2. / | turdus wiſcivoruse | | 


Which of your hips has the moſt profound ſci- 


ö 


— » r "IR 
2 o „ 
* 1 N 


91. 
3. Art attained by precepts, or built ; 
. . On 
principles. 4 
Science perfects genius, and | 
fury of the fancy 8 3 3 that 
within the bounds of reaſon, * ſelf 
4+ Any art or ſpecies of knowledge, Lon 
No ſcience doth make known the firſt f. 
ciples, whereon it buildeth; but they are 7 eng 
taken as plain and manifeſt in themſeive, an 
as proved and granted already, ſome "Hick 
knowledge having made them evident, de 
VWhatſoever we may learn by them, we _ 
attain according to the manner of natural 750 
ences, which mere diſcourſe of wit and a 
ſindeth out. e 
I preſent you with a man 8 
Cunning in muſick and the mathematicl;, 
To inſtruct her fully in thoſe 8 Neliſpeart 
5+ One of the ſeven liberal arts, grammar. 
rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, muſick, 
geometry, aſtronomy. 
Good ſerſe, which only 's the gift of Heav'n 
And though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſy'n, © 
. ; Pipe. 
SCIE'N TIAL. ad;, [from ſcience] "We 
ing {cience, 
From the tree her ſtep ſhe turn'd; 
But firſt low reverence done, as to the pow'r 
That dwelt within; whoſe preſence had intusd 
Into the plant ſciential ſap, deriv'd 
From nectar, drink of gods. Milton's Par, Left 
penal ene, adj. | ſcientiFque, Fr, 
SCIENTI'FICK. J ſcrentia and facto, Lat. 
Producing demonſtrative knowledge ; 
producing certainty. 
Natural philoſophy proceeding from ſcttted 
princ'ples, therein is expected a ſatisfact: on frun 
ſcientiſical prog: eſſions, and ſuch as beget a ſue 
or rational belief. Brown's Vulgar Erraur., 
No where are there more quick inventive, 
and penetrating capacities, fraught with all 
kind of ſcientfical knowledge. Howel, 
No man, who firſt traiticks into 2 foreign 
country, has any ſcientific evidence that there 
is ſuch a country, but by report, Which can pro- 
dnce no more than a moral certainty ; that is, 
a very high probability, and ſuch as there can 
be no reaſon to except againſt. Sorth, 
The ſyſtems of natural philoſophy that have 
obtained, are to be read more to know the hy- 
potheſes, than with hopes to gain there a com- 
prehenſive, ſcientifical, and ſat'sfactory kuow- 
ledge of the works of nature. Locle. 
SCIENTI FICALLY. adv. [from /cientifical.) 
In ſuch a manner as to produce Know 
ledge. : E 
Sometimes it reſts upon teſtimony, beean'e 
it is eaſier to believe than to be ſcientifically in- 
{t: ucted. Lace. 
Sci'MITAR. 2. /, [See CIE TER. ] A ſhort 
ſword with a convex edge. 


Fil heat his blood with Greekiſh wine to-night, 


Which with my ſcimitar Fil coal to-morrow, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Scixk. . /. A caſt calf. Ainſworth. In 
Scotland and in London they call it 


Po Ya 
7 SCINTILLLATE. v. 1. { ſcintillo,Lat.] 
To ſpirkle; to emit ſparks. 
ScINTILLA'TION. 2. fo [| ſcintillation, Lia. 
from /cintillate.] The act of ſparkling 
ſparks emitted. 
Theſe ſcintillation are not the accenſion of the 
air upon the colifion of two hard bodies, 4 
rather the inflammable effluences diſcharge 
from the bodies collided. 3 Broten. 
He faith the planets ſcintillation is not ſceny 
becauſe of their propinquity. Glanvilic Scepſit 
ScroLIsT. 2. ,. [ ſciolur, Lat.] One who 
knows many things ſuperficially. 
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Tas this vain idolizing of authors which gave 


Arth to that filly van'ty © 
theſe ridiculous fooleries 
more generous diſcerners, 
the atfected 6 1 

Theſe paffages were enoußn do ble t 
Wee, gur modern ſcioliſts, if their pride were 
amr their iIgnorance. Temple. 


[ /ciolus, Lat.] Superfi- 


ſignify nothing to the 
but the pendantry of 


not as great 45 : 
Scrotous. ach. 


| could with theſe ſciclous zelotiſts had more 
judgment joined with their zeal. ; Howell. 
Ou aCHY. 1. % [ ſehiamachie, Fr. o 


(old be written ſciamachy. | 
To zvold this ſciomachy, or imaginary combat of 
"1. et me Know, Sir, what you mean by the 
1 ” Cowley. 
eien, Fr.] A ſmall twig 
be engrafted into 


words, 
name of tyrant? 
Cc10N. 1. / 
taken from one tree to 
another. 
&voet maid, we marry 
a centle Fit to the wildeſt ſtock 3 
make conceive a bark of baſer kind 
de of nobler race. =Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
"March is drawny in his left hand bloſſoms, and 
(gere upon his arm. Peacham. 
The ,.:;n5 are beſt of an old tree. 
DE Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SCIRE FSCIAS. n. %. [Latin.] A writ 
judicial in law, moſt commonly to call 
2 man to ſhew cauſe unto the court 
«hence it is ſent, why execution of a 
judgment paſſed ſhould not be made. 
{is writ is not granted before a year 
and a day is paſſed after the judgment 
iven, : Covell. 
Sci's51BLF, adj. [from ſciſſus, Lat.] Ca- 
pable of being divided ſmoothly by a 
ſtarp edge. | 
Ile diſterences of impreſſible and not impreſ- 
ive, He and not ſcifſible, and many other paſ- 
1993 of matter, are plebeian notions, Bacon, 
Ser >SILE, 2%), | /ciffile, Fr. ſciſſilis, Lat.] 
Capable of being cut or divided ſmooth- 
ls vy a ſharp edge. 
Amal fat is a ſort of amphibious ſubſtance, 
„like a solid, and reſolvable by heat. Arbuth. 
SCI SSION, z. J. | ſeifion, Fr. ſciſſio, Lat.] 
The act of cutting. | | 
Nies may be wounded by ſciffon or punc- 
ae : te former way they are utually cut through, 
ind oll ccaſe from action. Wiſcman's Surgery. 
og. „. J [This word is variouſly 
ritten, as it is ſuppoſed to be derived by 
different writers; of whom ſome write 
en, from cædo, or incido; others ſeiſſors, 
trom Jcindo ; and ſome ciſars, cizars, or 
are, from ciſeaux, Fr.] A ſmall pair 
0! incers, or blades moveable on a pivot, 
and latercepting the thing to be cut. 
8 8255 they have ſing'd off with brands of fire; 
$1 (979 3552 e hey throw on him 
Ms —_ 3 dled mire to quench the hair : 
- © PIeeenes patience to him, and the while 
Wann 1. rs nicks him for a fool. 
Iftur ot, 410 3 8 theſe hands I'll tear, 
Win the nk S it, this load of hair, 
yers 
Iv: cant bill 


8 


Prior. 
: and tradeſmen brought ex- 
re „Sir Roger wore a pair of ſciſſars in 
lecket, with which he would ſnip a quarter of 
$ a yard off nicely, Arbuthnot 
CI'g2URE, A . ¶ /eiffum yg 
u. /. | ſcifſum, Lat.] A crack; 
5 3 3 4 fiſſure. 9 Y 
5 wn breach ſeems like the ſciſures and ruptures 
3 earthquake, and threatens to ſwallow all 
* =2MPt. to clofs it, and reſerves its cure only, 


f impertinent citations : 1 


Glanville's Scepſis. 
ough to humble the pre- | 


cially or imperfectly knowing. Not uſed. | 


and %.] Battle with a ſhadow. This 


Shak. | 


8 C 
SCLERO'TICK.. adj. [ ſclerotigne; Fr. 
oe] Hard: an epithet of one of the 
coats of the eye. 

The ligaments obſerved in the inſide of the ſcle- 
rotick tunicles of the eye, ſerve inſtead of a mutcle, 
by their contraction, to alter the figure of the eye. 

| Ray on the Creation. 
SCLERO'TICKS. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 

Medicines which harden and conſolidate 

the parts they are applied to. Quincy. 
To ScoaT. Iv. a. To ſtop a wheel by 
To Scorcn. f putting a ſtone or piece 

of wood under it before. Bailey. 
To SCOFF. v. n. [ /choppen, Dutch.] To 
treat with inſolent ridicule; to treat 
with contumelious language : with az. 
Of two noblemen of the weſt of England, the 

one was given to ſcaß, but kept ever royal cheer in 

| his houſe; the other would aſk of thoſe that had 
been at his table, Tell truly, was there never a 
Aout or dry blow given ? Bacen, 

There is no greater argument cf a light and 
inconſiderate perſon, than prophanely to ſcaff at re- 
 ligion, | Tillotſon. 

Such is love, 

And ſuch the laws of his fantaſtick empire, 

The wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 

And ſcoffs at the vain wiſdom of the wife, Rove. 
SCcoFF. ». /. [from the verb.] Contemp- 

tuous ridicule; expreſſion of ſcorn ; con- 


tumelious language. 
Our anſwer therefore to their reaſons is, no; to 
their ſcoffs, nothing Tl:cker, 
With c and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc'd they me. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
How could men ſurrender up their reaſon to flat- 
tery, more abuſive and reproachful than the rudeſt 
| ſeeffs and the ſharpeſt invectives? Sscutb. 
ö Some little ſouls, that have got a ſmattering of 
aſtronomy or chemiſtry, for want of a due ac- 
quaintance with other ſciences, make a ſegf at 
them all, in compariſon of their favourite ſcience. 
Watts. 
Sco'rreR. 2. /. | from /eoff. ] Infolent 
ridiculer ; ſaucy ſcorner ; contumelious 


reproacher. 


Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer; 
Foul is the moſt foul, being found to be a ſcoffer. 
SA Shakeſpeare. 
Divers have herded themſelves among theſe 
profane ſc:Fers, not that they are convinced by 
their reaſons, but terrified by their contumelies. 
Government of the Tongiies 
Confider what the apoſtle tells theſe ſcoffers they 
were ignorant of; not that there was a deluge, 
but he tells them that they were ignorant that the 
heavens and the earth of old were ſo and ſo conſti- 
tuted. Burnct's Thecry of the Earth. 
Sco'FFINGLY. adv. [ſrom ſcoffing.] In 
_ contempt ; in ridicule, 
Ariftotie applied this hemittick ſchingly to the 
ſycophants at Athens. Breome. 
To ScoLD. wv. u. | ſcholden, Dutch.] To 
quarrel clamorouſly and rudely. | 
Pardon me, 'tis the firſt time that ever 
I'm forc'd to ſcold, Shakeſpeare's Cerirlanus, 
The one as famous for a ſco/ding tongue, 
As th' other is for beauteous modeſty, Shakcſp. 
They attacked me, ſome with piteous moans, 


others ranting, and others ſco/ding and reviling. 
. Stilling cet᷑. 
For gods, we are by Homer told, 
Can in celeſtial language ſcold. Swift. 
 Scolding and curſing are her common converſa- 
tion. | $i Swift. 
SCOLD. . J. | from the verb.] A cla- 
merous, rude, mean, low, foul-mouthed 
woman. N | OT 


dot Crinipotence 
ED OY Decay of Pieq. , 


Sell when you can; you are not for all markets : 


others grinning and only ſhewing their teeth, 


A 


* 
S 


A ſhrew in domeſtick life is now become a ſco?4 
in politicks. Addiſon's Freeboldar. 

Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets ; 

Now ſinging ſurill, and ſcolding oft between g . 
Scolds anſwer foul-mouth'd ſcolds. Swift. 
Sco'rLoy. 2. . {written properly /callop.] 
A pectinated thell-fiſh. | 
SCOLOPE"NDRA, 2. . [ ſcolopendre, Fr. 
THONoTEvI0%. | : 
1. A fort of venomous ſerpent. _ 
2. [ſcolopendrium, Lat.] An herb. Ainfeo, 
Scouu. x. J [perhaps from ſcomma, Lat.] 
A buffoon. A word out of uſe, and un- 
worthy of revival. 

The ſcomms, or buffoons, of quality are wolviſh 
in converſation. I' Eſtrange. 

S cox E. 2. . | /chantz, German.] 
1. A fort; a bulwark. 

Such feliows are perfe& in the great com- 
manders names, and they will learn you by rote 
where ſervices were done; at ſuch and ſuch a 
ſ-once, at ſuch a breach. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

2. The head: perhaps as being the acro- 
polis, or citadel, of the body. A low 
word. | | 

Why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to 
knock him about the ſcence with a dirty ſhovel, and 
will not tell him of his action of battery? 

| | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
3. A penſile candleſtick, generally with 
a looking-glaſs to reflect the light. 
Golden ſconces hang upon the walls, 
To ligi:t the coſtly ſuppers and the balls. 
Dryden's Luerel. 

Triumphant Umbriel, on a ſcence's height, 

Clapp'd his glad wings, and fat to view the fight. 


Pope. 
Put candles into ſconces. 
Swifts Directions to the Butler. 
4. A mulct, or fine. | 


To Sconce. wv. a. A word uſed in the uni- 


verſities, and derived plauſibly by S4:n- 
ner, Whoſe etymologies are generally ra- 
tional, from /conce, as it ſignifies the head; 
to /conce being to fix a fine on any one's 
head.] To mul& ; to fine. A low 
word, which ought not to be retained, 

Scooy. m. . [ ſchcepe, Dutch.] 

1. A kind of large ladle ; a veſſel with a 
long handle uſed to throw out liquor. 

They turn upſide down hops on malt-kilns, 

when almoſt dry, with a ſccop. Mortim. Huſbandry 

2. A chirurgeon's inſtrument. 


Endeavour with thy cp, or fingers, to force the 
ſtone outwards. Sharp's Surgery. 


3. A ſweep; a ſtroke, Perhaps it ſhould. 
be fvoop, 
Oh hell-kite ! . 


What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 

At one fell {c:op! Shakeſpeare's Macheths 
To SCOOP, v. a. [ /cthrefen, Datch.] 
1. To lade out. 

As by the brool: he Rood, 
He ſcoop'd the water from the cryſtal flood. 
Dryden's Hneid. 
2. This word ſeems to have not been un- 
derſtood by T Hen. | 
Melted Alpine ſnows 
The mountain ciſterns All, thoſe araple ſtores 
Of water ſ-29p'd among the hollow rocls. Tbemſcæ. 
3. To empty by lading. 
If ſome penurious ſource by chance ap; car'd 
Scahty of waters, when you ſccap d it dry, 


- And offer d the full helmet up to Cato, 


Did he not daſh th' untaſted moiſture from him? 
ö Addiſon. 
4. To carry off, ſo as to leave the place 
hollow. 
N A ſpectatar 
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8 CO 
A ſpectator would think this circular mount had 
been actually ſcooped out of that hollow ſpace. 


5 Spectator. 
Her fore - feet are broad, that ſhe may ſcoop away 
much earth at a time. Addiſon. 


To his ſingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 

A forky ſtaff we dext*rouſly applied, 

"Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round jelly from its orb. Addiſon. 


5. To cut into hollowneſs or depth. 
Whatever part of the harbour they ſcocp in, it 
has an influence on all the reſt; for the fea imme- 
diately works the whole bottom to a level. 

Addiſon on Italy. 
Thoſe carbuncles the Indians will ſccop, ſo as 
to hold above a pint. Arbuthnit on Coins. 
It much conduces how to ſcare 
The little race of birds, that hop | 
From ſpray to ſpray, ſcoopirg the coſtlieſt fruit 
Inſatiate, undiſturb'd. ' Phillips. 
The genius of the place 
Or helps th' ambitious hill the heav'n to ſcale, 
Or ſcoops in circling theatres the vale. Pope. 

Sco'oPER. 2. . [from cop.] One who 

ſcoops. 

SCOPE. 2. , | ſcopus, Lat.] 

1. Aim; intention; drift. 

Your ſcope is as mine own, 
So to enforce or quality the laws, 
As to your foul ſeems good. 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
His coming hither hath no farther /cope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Infranchiſement immediate on his knees. 
Shakeſpear”s Richard II. 
Had the whole ſcope of the author been anſwer- 
able to his title, he would have only undertaken 
to prove what every man is convinced of; but the 
drift of the pamphlet is to ſtir up our compaſſion 
towards the rebels. Addiſen. 


2. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 
The ſcope of all their pleading againſt man's au- 
thority is to overthrow ſuch laws and conſtitutions 
in the church, as, depending thereupon, i* they 
Mould therefore be taken away, would leave neither 
face nor memory of church to continue long in the 
world, Hocker. 
Now was time 
To aim their counſels to the faireſt ſcepe. 
Hubberd*s Tale. 
We ſhould impute the war to the ſcope at which 
It aimeth. Raleigh. 
He, in what he counſels, and in what excels, 
Miftruſtful, grounds his courage on defpair 
And utter diſſolution, as the [cope 
Of all his aim. Mittors Paradije L. aſt. 


3. Room; ſpace ; amplitude of intellec- 


tual view. 

An heroick poet is not tied to a bare repreſen- 
tation of what is true, but that he might let him- 
ſelf looſe to viſionary objects, which may give him 
a freer ſcope for imagination. Dryden. 

Theſe theorems being admitted into opticks, 
there would be ſcope enough of handling that 
ſcience voluminouſly, after a new manner; not 
only by teaching thoſe things which tend to the 
perfection of viſion, but alſo by determining ma- 
thematically all kinds of phenomena of colours 
which could be produced by refraction. 

Newton's Opticks. 


4. Liberty ; freedom from reſtraint. 
If this conſtrain them to grant that their axiom 
15 not to take any place, fave in thoſe things only 
"where the church hath larger ſ-ope, it reſteih that 
they ſearch out ſome ſtronger reaſon. H:oker. 
Ah, cut my lace aſunder, 
That my pent heart may have ſome ſrepe to beat, 
Or elſe I 1woon with this dead killing news. Shak. 
5. Liberty beyond juſt limits; licence. 
Sith *twas my fault to give the people ſcope, 
*T would be my tyranny to ſtrike and gall them 
For what I bid them do. Shakeſpeare. 
10 


S CO 
Being moody, give him line and ſcopes 
Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themſelves with working. Shak. Hen. IV. 
6. Act of riot; ſally. 

As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 

So every ſcope, by the immoderate uſe, 
Turns to reſtraint. 
7. Extended quantity. 

The ſc:pes of land granted to the firſt adventurers 
were too large, and the liberties and royalties were 
too great for ſubjects. Davies en Ireland. 

8. It is out of uſe, except in the three firſt 
ſenſes. | | 
Sco'PU1OUs. adj. | ſcopuloſus, Lat.] Full 

of rocks. ict, 
ScoRBU TICAL, |} adj. [ ſcorbutique, Fr. 
SCORBU'TICK. 

Diſeaſed with the ſcurvy. 

A perſon about forty, of a full and ſcorbutical 
body, having broke her ſkin, endeavoured the cur- 
ing of it; but obſerving the ulcer ſanious, I pro- 
poſed digeſtion. _ Wijcman. 

Violent purging hurts ſcorbutick conſtitutions 3 
lenitive ſubſtances relieve. | Arbuthnet. 

SCORBUTTICALLY, adv. [from ſcorbuti- 
cal.) With tendency to the ſcurvy ; in 
the ſcurvy. 

A woman of forty, ſcorbutieally and hydropically 
afteCted, having a ſordid ulcer, put herſelf into my 
hand. Wiſeman. 

SCORCE, x. . This word is uſed by Spenſer 
for diſcourſe, or power of reaſon: in 
imitation perhaps of the Italians. 
Lively vigour reſted in his mind, 
And recompens'd him with a better ſcorce 3 
Weak body well is chang'd for mind's redoubled 
force. Fairy Quecn, 
2% SCORCH. v. a. [yconcned, Saxon, 
burnt. ] 
1. To burn ſuperficially. 

Fire ſcorcheth in froſty weather. Bac. Nat. Hist. 

The ladies gaſp's, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 
The breath they drew no longer air but fire: 
The fainty knights were ſccrch'd. Dryden, 

2. Toburn. 

Power was given to ſcorch men with fire, 

Rew. xvi. 8. 

The ſame that left thee By the cooling ſtream, 
Safe from ſun's heat, but ſcarch'd with beauty's 

beam. — 3s Fairfax. 

You look with ſuch contempt on pain, 
That languiſhi:.g you conquer more: 

So lightnings which in ſtorms appear 
Scorch more than when the ſkies are clear. Waller. 

The ſame beams that ſhine, ſcerch too. South, 

J rave, 
And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, 
Fly round the fire that ſcarches me to death. Dryd. 

He, from whom the nations thould receive | 
Tuſtice and freedom, lives himſelf a ſlave ; 
Tortur'd by cruel change of wild deſires, 

Laſh'd by mad rage, and ſccrch'd by brutal fires, 
Prior, 
To SCORCH. v. 2. To be burnt ſuperfi- 
cially ; to be dried up. | 
The ſwarthy Africans complain | 

To ſee the chariot of the ſun x 

So nigh their /c:rching country run. Roſcommon. 

The love was made in Autumn, and the hunt- 
ing followed properly when the heats of that ſcorch- 
ing country were declining. Dryden. 

Scatter a little mungy ſtraw or fern amongſt 
your ſeedlings, to prevent the roots from ſcorching, | 
and to receive the moiſture that falls. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SCORCHING Fennel. u. . A plant. 


SCO'RDIUM. u. J. ¶Latin.] An herb. 
= Ainſworth. 

SCORE. ». . [ fcra, Iſlandick; a mark, 
cut, or notch. 


Shakeſpeare. 


— 


| 1. A notch, or long inciſion, 


from ſcorbutus, Lat.] 


SCO 
Our forefathers had no other 
and the tally : thou haſt cau 
uſed. : Sha 

2. A line drawn, 

3- An aecount which, when w 
leſs common, was kept by ma 
lies, or by lines of chalk. 

He 's worth no more : 
They ſay he parted well, noo his ſcore, 
Does not the air feed the op , Parma 
the flame warm and enlighten the air? Does = 
the earth quit ſcores with all the elements. l. . 
| fruits that iſſue from it? wh res 

4. Account kept of ſomething pat, an 
epoch ; an era. 

Univerſal deluges have ſwept all away 
two or three perſons who begun the u 
upon a new ſccre. 

5. Debt imputed. 

That thou dot love her, ſtrikes ſome ſcere wy, 
From the great compt. 
| Shakeſpeare's All's <vell that cd: we, 

6. Reaſon ; motive. 

He had been prentice to a brewer, 
Bur left the trade; as many more 
Have lately done on the ſame ſcere. Had a, 
A lion, that had got a politick fit of fickn.,, 
wrote the fox word how glad he ſhould be of þ;; 
company, upon the ſcore of ancient fric:d{.iv, 
L'Eltrarm 
If your terms are moderate, we'll never 3854 
: off upon that ſcore. Call ier tn Price, 
7. Sake ; account; relative motive, 
| You act your kindneſs on Cydaria's jr, D 
Kings in Greece were depoſed by their penn. 
on the ſcore of their arbitrary proceedings.  *, 

8, Twenty. I ſuppoſe, becauſe tuen, 
being a round number, was diftinguit. 
ed on tallies by a long ſcore, 

How many ſcore of miles may we well ric: 
*Twixt hour and hour? Shakeſpeare's Cyr (ci, 

The fewer fill you name, you wound the gun; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ce. F. 

For ſome ſcores of lines there is a perfect 
of that ſpirit of poeſy. Wav, 

9. A hong in SCORE. The words wii tee 
muſical notes of a ſong annexed. 

To SCORE. v. a. 


1. To ſet down as a debt. 
| : Madam, I know when ; 
Inſtead of five you ſcor'd me ten. Tre 
2. To impute; to charge. 
Your follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your 222 
Are tir'd, and cannot fcore em on e Huge; 
Unleſs each vice in ſhort-hand they inzits, 
Ev'n as notcht prentices whole ſcrmons wrtte. 
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books but the ſore 
ſed printing tg be 
keſpeare's H. ary VI, 


riting was 


rks on tal. 


Le) except 


orid again 


Till: 
ll? in, 
* 


7 
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3. To mark by a line. = 
Haſt thou appointed where the moon hou th 
And with her purple light aJorn the Res 
Scor'd out the bounded ſun's obliquer d, 
That he on all might ſpread his equa! Tag a; 


SCO-RIA. u. f [Latin.] Droſs; rect. 
ment. . | : 
The ſcoria, or vitrified part, which 

when heated or melted, do continually oy 
the ſurface, and which, by covering te tt 
form of a thin glaſſy ſkin, caules thele a” 
much denſer than water. N Dro 
Sco'r1ouvs. adj. | from ſcoria, Lat.] Pad 
ly ; recrementitious. TT” 
By the fire they emit many droil) cont 
parts. | wy 
To SCORN. v. a. [| /cherren, Dutch; pl 

ner, Fr.] To deſpiſe ; to flight 3 de 
vile; to vilify ; to contemn. 
My friends ſcorn me; but nune © 
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moſt Mer 


protruse 0 
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e poureth on 
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f | tears unto God. 
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off; to treat with contumely. _ « ad. | ſcorn and full, | | 3 : 
5 = _— mine eyes were black, and + hair 1. Contempiyoes.z intolenty Gadsda gl —— — _ WO CARE OI 
black; | — Th' enamour'd deity 5 8 eem to turn round. Ainfw. Bailey. 
And, now I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me, Shak. 2.. Aa; Eee damſel ſhuns. Dryden, CO TTERING. x. 2 A provincial word, 
Our ſoul is Me the ſcorning of thoſe that E 9 —_— which denotes, in Herefordſhire, a cuſ. 
* 2 , it bl . 7 _ 
are at eaſe, and with the ON —_— Scernfulof win 1 er 3 _ | Jo ann the boys of burning a wad | 
2. To diſdain ; to think unworthy. | ScornrFULLY, adv. | from 4 a * 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ra Contemptuouſly ; inf 5 _ Bailey. 4 
8 y ray P y; inſolently. 8 27 = 
He us'd *. CO VEL, 1. J. [ /copa Lat Af $08 
e us'd us ſcornfully : he would have ſhew'd us | mop of clouts for ſwee i 2 —_— il 
ping an oven; 2 41, 


Hover o'er the new-born day 


Shakeſpeare. 
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As ir he ſcorn'd to think of night. Craſbazo. try. | 
Fame, that delights around the world to ſtray, . The ſacred rights of the iſti: SCO'UND - . 
Seems not to take our Argos in her way. 8 ſcernfully me on in — 2 ar a hid 3 8 7. [ /condaruolo, Italian, 11. 
Pope's Statius. tical pretence of maintaining ee e lo _— r A mean raſcal; 2 1 ; 
Jo deſpiſe; to contemn. x 8 w petty villain, A word rather ludi- l 
Surdiy he ſcerreth the ſcorner, but he giveth | SCORPION. 2. /. | ſcorpion, F | 1 = | 5 T0 
228 | : : , pion, French; /cor- N 4 
Fae on = 3 3 Proverbs. pio, Latin. ] 7 A ue org by a ſcourdrel, % 11 . 
ack tot : 12 erna pit rag thee chain'd 1. A . 2 . N uP art te ry and 2 muner 1 hy I 4 14 4 
aal fel thee fo a ee eee e , | 3 much reſemblin g a ſmall lob- r 2s theſe wretched — 3 . f 
Ihe facil gates of hell too lightly barr'd. Milton. en that his tail ends in a point, Canopus they exceed in luxury. A Tat aer 
4. 10 neglect 3 10 diſregard. with a very venomous ſting. 3 if your ancient but ignoble blood N 3 1 
This my long ſufferance, and my day of grace : Well, fore-warning winds as crept through ſccundrels ever ſince the flood 3 5 $19 7%. 
hee wl led ; 1 Did ſee ſ. > Go, and pretend y: e ET Hs , iin 
Cher who neglect and {corn ſhall never taſte; m to ſay, ſeck not a ſcorpion's neſts Not P your family is young; B95 07 
Pur hard be harden'd, blind be blinde 3 | _ 1 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. r own your fathers have been fools ſo long. th! 4 
| | : | Milton. ul of ſcorpions is my mind, dear wife. T, SCOU Fepee 15 15 1 ; | 
CORN, 2 1. [e/corne, old Fr. from the Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. " R. v. a. [ Rurer, Daniſh $: heu- : 4 12 1 
verb.] 2. One of the ſigns of the zodiack ren, Dutch.] — Mii | 
Y * Th 3 "I . 2 - mY $ 714 * 4 : 8 {+ if 
J. er 5 ſcoff; fight ; act of con- ö e ſqueezing crab and ſtinging fcorpion ſhine. | I, 4 rub hard with any thing rough, * 4 A 0 þ . 
tumely. | | : Dryden. | order to clean the ſurface | n 
We were better parch in Afric's ſun 3» a_ Se 8 Its cruelty. 4 J were better to be eaten to deach with a ruſt, . x bl 
1 | dy e ON er hath chaſtiſe wi -hips a . e 
Than in tie pride and ſalt ſcorn of his \/ 2s ; I will chaſtiſe you with e, Rs . e to be ſcoured to nothing with perpetual mo- 1 5 ji 
: . ; dS Þakctbeares . . 7 Stig e ee On 2 : JShakeſpca e 
Why ſhould you think that I ſhould woo in 4. | ſeorprus, Latin. ] A ſea fiſh. Ain. Pu, dint of ſword his erown he ſhall CO bit [+ 
N 5 ; : SCORPION Sera. u. J. [emerus, Lat.] A nd ſcaur his armour from the ruſt 9 peace. J oF ll. 
8 and derifion never come in tears. Shakeſp. plant. : Miller p Dryden's Eneid. 1 9 
W we draw her not unto us, the will laugh us to | SCORPION Graſs, } ms . the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part e 
„ 8 Jud. | ScorRPION?s 7. 7 ; ew grind the blunted ax and point the dart, e 
15 NE TIS aſked in ſcern, What was the mat- 8 | 8 VA Herbs, Ainſev, Dryden. * 84.1 
1 philoſophers haunted rich men, and not con Pio Hurt. ; Feng blamed Mrs. Bull for gruiging a quarter l 
i Scor. . /. [#cot, French. ] b l 
ne knew what they wanted, the others did not. 1 Shot; | : | Arbuth l 
B * Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpl 3 3 Ni 
; : 7 £ £ acine| 2, 0 . NR bl een devou * © "mY 1 ql 
5 nen hath any thing in his perſon that in- 5 Ry and Lot. Pariſh payments. Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was 2 F 0 : Y 
ee hath alſo A perpetual ſpur to reſcue „ ae to counterfeit, or that hot terma- . Popes 5 4 = 1 
= * — Jean: therefore all detormed perſons 8 cot had paid me cot and lot too. 2. To purge violently 9 bi * 
> DO;Gy as 7 7 . : - '4 5 0 A, 8 7 e 
x eing on their own defence, as expoſed Protogenes, hiftori Is. es Henry IV. | 3. To cleanſe ; to bleach ; to whiten; to iF \ BM 
4 l 5 ans 0 1 «7 
B Lyery fullen frown and bitter ſcorn Bacon. Liv'd there a burgeſs, ſcot as lots EB blanche. : 1 al 
ut tann'd the fuel that too faſt did burn. Dryd The chief point that has puzzlcd the free- In ſomezlakes the water is ſo nitrous, as if foul Fr 
contempt. „„ _— is, Whether they wouid and, if they ftay, they moulder away. ; 'S . ; 
Hit nor a tt . erned by a prince that is obliged Bacon's Natura! Hiſtorye {309 8 
a ferm of him that IO thus to make by law to. be good, or by one who, if he leaſes ; A garden-worm ſhould be well ſcoured _ 908 8 
Numidia's grown a fc 3 5 Tillatſon. may plunder or impriſon. * 72 in ym" before you fiſh with him. Walt, Angler "TY 1 1 
| f „ apohe 8 ations <P , . WEED N 2 | : + « i 
For breach of publick vows. Zy 22 p SOT FREE. adj. Without ſcot or mulct; n her tawdry ribbons glare, * 4 * 
3. 75 think Scok x. To diſdain; to 1 = unhurt; Snpune, 3] w /cour”d manteau, and the flattern air. 6 
unworthy of regard wt RP" To SCOTCH. v. a i ; Ga | 
i he ds. bs cn Not now in ule. | inciſions To cut with ſhallow 4. To remore by ſcouring. 
ee y prove imſelf the honeſt ſhep— a TR | Never came retormation in a flood 
ee 720 his brother and heir, I knwy no y He was too hard for him; directly before Co- With ſuch a heady curreat 2 faults; 
Unto 3 think ſcorn of him. S'incy. rioli, he /corchr and notcht him like a carbonado. Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnels 56 TY 
me, leit, if tho ag O Lord: thin no ſcorn of Shakeſpeare's Coriglantis. So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once 
Idee » 1 U10U INAKE as though thou heareſt SCOTCH 7 ＋ fi h ; 5 As in this k , ; 7 ; 
become like them th: $99 reſt not, . . [ rom tne verb.] A ſlight * Sbabeſpeare s Henry V 
that go down e pit. cut; a ſhallow inciſion. 4 ST wear a garment all of blood, Pn 1.5 
4. To laug/ [a mM XXvIlle 1. We'll beat 'em int 8 nd ſtain my favour in a blood maſk 14 0 
er SCORN, To deride as con-] room for „ „ | Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſrowr my — with it. 11 
He th; . ; | | ; : Sbakeſpeare's Antony and . : Shakeſpeares Ki 
t; 25 „ in the heavens ſhall /augh them Give him 3 with a Knife PR — ia the clemency of upward air _ ov 
corn; ord ſhall _ hy Ls das Go, put into his belly, and theſe ſcotebes, PR Lacks ell /ccur our ſpots, and the dire thunder's 8 wo 
Sco's x alis. Common Prayer | Walton 55 Dryden- 1% 
N ER. 5 "ayers alton's Angler. dene 
I, Se, 238 u.] Score Collops, or Scotched Collops. 5 * nn To range about, in 45 
They are very _ pw | [from To ſcotch, or cut.] Veal cut into order to catch or drive away ſomething z BUF 
Prizes, preſentin perils, 3 —_—_ their enter- {mall pieces, to clear away. | 73 
„ and great ſcerners of death. | SC 1 7 The kings of Lacedemon havi Me 
2. 8 EY Spenſer en Ireland lis" Hoppers. n./. " play in which gallies, under the cl e. my dae ie Ra 
» SCoffer » and. n 8 , the charge of one of th , 1 
er; rid boys ho 8 1 8 « g their nephews todd, 
The jc 18 3 . y 0 4 p over lines or ſcotches in the to ſcour the tea of the pirates, they met us. Sj drags 27 
cruer ſhould conſider | round. Divers are kept : = *, yi! 
Cripple, that it was upon the ſight of a aug 3 G ept continually to ſcour theſe ſeas, 13 
ot heaven that e, _ diſtinguiſhing mercy ER. prin being indifferent to any thing they | * 8 W | Sandys. 1 
pt him from being one too. . ie ancing and ſcotch hoppers would be the with thy guards thou. ſcaur f the fireets by 14h 
They, in the ſcorner*s or the jud L'Eftrange. | 8 ae eee, Lacke, | Ang q 4 a | LAY 
er's or the judge's ſeat, co'TOMY. 2. /. [euro 1 nd doſt in murders, apes, and fpoils deligh % BY 
Yo 7. % *. 1 N 3 Polls elight, . 
[ 4 ] zzineſs Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt'ring crows to hear. l 


Dare to conde i 
mn the virtue which the j j ing 1n | 
| y hate. Prior. or 1 | 
wimming in the head, cauſing dim- | 5 2 
2 Fo 
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| SC O 
6. To paſs ſwiftly over. 


Somet;mes 5 
He ſcours the right hand coaſt, ſometimes the left. 
Milton. 
Not half the number in their ſeats are found, | 
But men and ſteeds lie grov'ling on the ground; 
The points of ſpears are ſtuck within the ſhield, | 
The ſteeds without their riders ſccur the field, 
The knights unhors'd. Dryden. 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to 
| throw, | 
The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not fo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkims along the 
main. Pee: KjJay on Critici m. 
To SCOUR. v. 2. ; 
1. To perform the office of cleaning do- 


meſtick utenſils. 
I keep his houſe, and waſh, wring, brew, bake, 
feeur, dreſs meat, and make the beds. Shakgp. 
2, To clean. 
Warm water is ſofter than cold; for it ſ-cureth 
better. Bacon, 


3. To be purged or lax; to be diſcaſed 


with looleneis. | 
Some apothecaries, upon ſtamping coloquintida, 
have been put into a great ſcouring by the vapour 
only. | Bacon. 
Convulfion and ſczuring, they ſay, do often cauſe 
one another, Graunrt's Bills of Mortality. 


If you turn ſheep into wheat or rye to feed, | 


let it not be too rank, leſt it make them ſcour. 


Mortimer s Huſbandry. | 


4. To rove; to range. 
Barbaroſſa, ſccuring along the coaſt of Italy, 
ruck an exceeding terror into the minds of the 
citizens of Rome. Knolles. 


. To run here and there. 
The enemy's drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring 
Doth choak the air with duſt. Shakeſp. Timon. 


6. To run with great eagerneſs and ſwift- 


neſs ; to ſcamper. | 
She from him fled with all her pow'r, 
Who after her as haſtily gan ſcour. Fairy Queen. 
I ſaw men ſcour ſo on their way: I eyed them 
Even to their ſhips. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
Word was brought him, in the middte of his 
ſchemes, that his houſe was robbed 3 and ſo away 
he 2 to learn the truth. L*Eftrange. 
f they be men of fraud, they'll ſc:ur off them- 
ſelves, and leave thoſe that truſt them to pay the 
reckoning. L'Eftranges 
So four fierce courfers, ſtarting to the race, 
* Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat'ning cries they 
fear, 
But force along the trembling charioteer. Dryden. 
As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon the 
ſenſe, thoſe ſpirits, which are poſted upon the out- 
guards, immediately take the farm, and /cour off 
to the brain, which is the head quarters. Collier. 
Swift at her calL her huſband ſcour'd away 
To wreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey. Pepe. 


Sco'uRER. . , | from cur. ; 
1. One that cleans by rubbing. 
2. A purge, rough and quick. 
3. One who runs {wittty. | 
SCOURGE. ». /. [e/courgee, French; ſco- 
reeggia, Italian; carrigia, Latin.] 
1. A whip; a laſh; an inſtrument of diſ- 
cipline. | | 
When he had made a ſccurge of ſmall cords, he | 
drove them all out of the temple. John, ii. 15. 
The ſcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour, 
Call us to penance, 
2. A puniſhment ; a vindictive affliction. 
| What ſcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy attord falſe Clarence? 


_ 


— 


1 


Milton, 


Shakeſpeare. | 
1 
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Soe what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 2. To ridicule; to ſneer. This; | 
That heav'n finds means to kill Ns with | unauthorized, and vulgar 18 18 a ſenſe < 
love. | akſpeare. | Ee 
Famine and plague are ſent as ſcourges for amend- To SCOWL. v. u. [pcylan, to ſquint, 9 
ment. : | 2 Eſdras. Saxon » ſeeela Ag. to look ſour, Iland Th. 
3. One that afflicts, haraſſes, or deſtroys. | ick. ] To frown; to pout; to lock 4 3 
Thus Attila was called flagellum Dei, | gry, ſour, or ſullen. 1 
II this the ſcourge of France? Miſo, her authority increaſed, came . ee 
. 8 8 KEE : a came with sss! 
Is this the Talbot jo much fear d abroad, ing eyes tb deliver a flavering good. 1 for 
8 S SO Od-morrow 0 f 
That with his name the mothers ſtill their babes? þ two ladies. Fan 1 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. With bent louring brows, as the would Tay for « 
Such conquerors are not the favourites but] She ſcoꝛol d and frown'd with froward ee, 4. 
ſeourges of God, the inſtruments of that ven- AY N © 
geance. Atterbury's Scrmons. | Even ſo, or with much more contempt, = , ; 
In all theſe trials I have borne a part; | eyes 15 SCRA 
I was myſelf the ſcourge that caus'd the ſmart. Did ſcorv! on Richard. Shakeſpeare's Ric 1. Ex 
Pope Not a courtier 1 Ws 2 
| 2 , on 
Immortal Jove! Although they wear their faces to the bent A 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, Of the king's look, but hath a heart that i; ſome 
Or bleſs a people willing to obey; | Glad at the thing they ſcoꝛvl at. Sha, Cymbeling that 
But cruſh the nations with an iron rod, The duſky clouds o'erſpread the / 
And every monarch be the ſcourge of God. Pope. | Heav'n's: cheerful face; the low'ring element Be 
4. A Whip for a top. Scools oer the darken'd landſcape ſnow or ſhy"; ever; 
If they had a top, the ſcourge ſtick and leather | | . Mil, but 
ſtrap ſhould be left-to their own making. Locke, _ ol fly, e fogs! far ge fly away incre 
f 1th your dull influence; it is for you _ 2.48 
To SCOURGE., 5 [from the ” oun. ] To fit and ſcoꝛol upon night's heavy brow. CH. 15 
1. To laſh with a whip ; to whip. In rueful gaze / SCRA 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices II be cattle ftand, and on the ſcoxuling heav'ns 1. Or 
Make inſtruments to ay us. Shak. none Lear. | Caſta deploring eye. Mom ſon's Sunn. Al 
Is it lawful for you to FE Te 1 ScowL. 3 [from the verb.] Look 
He ſcourg'd with many a ſtroke th' 'indignant ſullenneſs or diſcontent; gloom. 1 On 
waves. Milton, | I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray T; 8 0 
When a profeſſor of any religion is ſet up to be Hover o er the neu- born day To 
laughed at, this cannot help us to judge of the | Wich roſy wings fo richly bright, the 
truth of ais faith, any better than if he were As if he ſcorn'd to think of night; Copa 
ſccurged. Watts. When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe ſcotol gx 
T iſh ; haſtiſe ; haſten ; | Made heav'n's radiant face look foul, not 
2. 10 puniin; to chaltiie; to enaiten; Call'd for an untimely night, | ple. 
to caſtigate with any puniſhment or | T's blot the newly-bloſſom's light. Catan. ing 
affliction. Sco'WLINGLY. adv. | from /cow!.] Wich W! 
Secing that thou hat been ſcourged from hea- a frowning and ſullen look. Crate 
ven, declare the mighty power of God. - | 
| 2 Mac, iii. 34. | To SCRABBLE. v. 2. [krabbelen, ſcraf:- 3 
He will ſcourge us for our iniquities, and will | len, to ſcrape os ſcratch, Dutch.] To I 
have mercy again. Tabs xili. 5. | paw with the hands. . 
SCO'URGER. 7. * [from ſcourge.] One He feigned himſelf mad in their hands, ani a 
that ſcourges 13 puniſher or chaſtiſer. ſcrabbled on the doors of vo gate. I Sam, _ 155 
To Scourss. v. a. To exchange one | SCRAGG. 2. / | /craghe, Dutch.] Any e 
thing for another; to ſwap. Ainſworth, thing thin or lean. 0 for 
It ſeems a corruption of /cor/a, Ital.] ScrRa"cotfD. adj. | This ſeems corruptes 2 
exchange; and hence a Horſe ſcourſer. from cragged.] Rough; uneven ; fal "= 
ScourT. z. / [eſcout, French, from e/cou- | of protuberances or. aſperities jick 1 
ter; auſcultare, Latin, to liſten ; /colra, Is there then any phyſical deformity in the f2- Lan 
pose who is ſeat privily to] dick of = human. body, becauſe our aue e and t4 
ps h , F th can ſtrip it of its muſcles and ſkin, and few us the "EY 
obferve the motions ot the enemy 4 ſcragged and knotty back-bone ? Bentley's Serr:7:, No! 
Are not the ſpeedy /coets return'd again, I's 7 | from /cragged 7 That e 
That dogg'd the mighty army of the dauphin? ane kata tags TH « From 4 1 "0 
Sbakeſpcare, | YERA_GGINESS. 4 Te. pry ; 
| As when a ſcout, = 1. Leanneſs ; mareour, 3 
Through dark and deſert ways with peril gone 7 f : has: raggednch. 2. Cru 
All night, at laſt, by break of cheerful dawn, 2. Onevenneſs; roughnels 3 rug? ; the t: 
Obtains the brow of tome high- climbing bill. 2filt. 'SCRA"GGY. adj. [from ſcrag.] The 
This great veſſel may have leſſer cadins, where- Lean : id : thi | One dre 
in ſccuts may be lodged for the taking of obſerva F ere boi With / 
"© 5 8 8 Wilkins, Such a conſtitution is eaſily known, by the! 85 1 
wy 3 1. ns, being lean, warm, hairy, ſcraggy, and dry, itt 
The ſcouts to ſev'ral parts divide their way, diſeaſ Arbutkn:t The 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore e 2 Rough ; rug- bouncy, 
The coats. Dryden's Æneid. 2. [corrupted from craggy.] Rough vs On 
To ScourT. v. z. [from the noun, ] { ged; uneven, „ rs 
1. To go out, in order to obſerve the | ,. 3 Kandy wag 
motions of an enemy privately. Fearleſs of rending winds and daſhing waves, | Ort; 
Oft on the bordering deep Cut ſamphire. | Pe. Ihe 
ramp their legions 3 or with obſcure wing 7, Sci ©: iv [the ſame with Anu 
Sccut far and wide into the realm of nigh 
ts hee My Bble ; ſeraffelen, Dutch. 5 
Scorning ſurprize. Milton. ſcravole ; ſcraffe en. erly 
As a hunted panther caſts about 1. To catch at any thin eagerly and tu- P RE 
Her . 29% jg eyes, and pricks her liſt' ning ears to multuouſly with the \ Sn. = _ Ani ©, 
3 . . * 0 D i 
So ſhe, to ſhun his toils, her cares employ*d. Dryd. with haſte preventive of another; et 6 SCE 
; Command a party out, contend tumultuouſly which ſhall 5 ebraf 
Wich a ſtric charge not to engage, but ſcout. Dry. any thing. Eogland 
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England now is left ESE 

ramble, and to part by th“ teeth 
To 0 rere of proud ſwelling ſtate. 
Of other care they little reck ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearer's feaſt, 
And ſhove away 
It is not to 
tree was ſhakings 
for the fruit. 
They muſt 
far crabs and nuts. 


2. To climb by the help of the hands : as, 


he /crambled up that rock. | 
gendusr . 1. , {from the verb.] 


1. Eager conteſt for ſomething, in which 
one endeavours to get it before another. 


As they were in the middle of their gambols, 
ſomebody threw a handful of apples among them, 
that let them preſently together by the ears upon 
the ſcrombles : L Eſtrange. 

Becauſe the deſire of money is conſtantly almoſt 
ccrn where the ſame, its vent varies very little, 

but as its greater ſcarcity enhances its price, and 

increates the ſcrambles Locke. 
2 Atofclimbing by the help of the hands. 
Crna MBLER. z. J. [from ſcramble, ] 
1. One that ſcrambles. | | 
All the little /cramblers after fame fall upon him. 
Addiſon. 


2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 
T SCRANCH. v. a. | ſchrantzer, Dutch.) 
To grind ſomewhat crackling between 
the teeth, The Scots retain it. 
$cra'NNEL. adj, [Of this word I know 
not the etymology, nor any other exam- 
ple.] Vile; worthleſs. Perhaps grat- 
ing by the ſound, | | 
When they lic, their lean and flaſhy ſongs 
Crate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw. 
Milton. 
doe sp. 1. /. [from ſcrape, a thing ſcrap- 
ed or rubbed off.] : | 
1. 4 ſmall particle; a little piece; a 
fragment, 
It 1s an unaccountable vanity to ſpend all our 
time raking into the ſcraps and imperfect remains 
mer ages, and negleRing the clearer notices 
of our own, Glanwille, 
Trencher eſquires ſpend their time in hopping 
Rom one great man's table to another's, only to 
pick up f-raps and intelligence. L' Eftrange. 
Languages are to be learned only by reading 
and tultiug, and not by ſcraps of authors got by 
bert. | Locke. 
Nort2, no ſcrap, of all the beau, or wit, 


Tit ance fo flutter'd, and that once ſo writ. Pope. | 


! car. never have too many of your letters: I am 
Wgry at every /crap of paper loſt. Pope. 


2. Crumb ; ſmall particles of meat left at 
the table, | 


ES contra d you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
8 of alms, and foiter'd with cold diſhes, 
| 0092 [01.295 o' th' court, is no contract. 
| Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
| 80 Rtendants puff a Ken; up deed her 
- hy cr their own ſcraps and advantage. Bacon. 
5 n on ſcrap: of dogs let me be fed; 
ee Wncover'd, and expos'd my head 
40 bieaxelt colds, Granville. 
What has he elſe to bait His traps, 
ing his vermin in, but ſcraps ? 
de otfals of a church diſtreſt, 
A hungry vicarage at beſt, 
„A ſmall piece of 
oY eri. 
te 


* 
N 1 
4. 


Sift. 
paper. This is-pro- 


liient ſells a kin 
. SCRAPE. . 
SHfufttn, Dut. 


£3 or buys a queen. 


Pope. 


4. [xcneopan, Saxon; 
Jaſcropitigh, Erſe.] 
- 'B 


Shak. 


the worthy bidden gueſt. Milton. 
be ſuppoſed, that, when fuch a 
there would be no ſcrambling 

Stilling fleet. | 
have ſcrambled with the wild beaſts. 
Ray on the Creation. 


g 5 


To SCRAPE. VU. 7. | | 


z. A vile fiddler. 


. 


Sant with thouſands flits the ſcrap unſeen, | 


| 


— 


— Client muſicians ? 


SCR 


action of a ſharp inſtrument, uſed with 
the edge almoſt perpendicular. 

Theſe hard woods are more properly ſcraped than 
planed. Moc n. 
2. To take away by ſcraping; to eraſe. 

They ſhall deſtroy the walls, and I will ſcrape 
her duſt, and make her like the top of a rock. 

Exck. xxvi. 4. 


Bread for a toaſt lay on the coals; and, if toaſted | 


quite through, ſcrape off the burnt ſide, and ſerve 

it up. Sæuift. 
3. To act upon any ſurface with a harſh 

noiſe. Rs 

The chiming clocks to dinner call; = 
A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble hall. Pope. 

4. To gather by great efforts, or penu- 
rious or trifling diligence. 

Let the government be ruined by his avarice, 
if by avarice he can ſcrape together ſo much as to 
make his peace. a Scuth, 

Unhappy thoſe who hunt for a party, and ſcrape 
together out of every author all thoſe things only 
which favour their own tenets. Watts. 


t. To make a harſh noiſe, 
2. To play ill on a fiddle. | 
3. To make an awkward bow. Ainſrvorth. 
4. To ScRAPE Acquaintance. A low phraſe. 
To curry favour, or infinuate into one's 
familiarity : probably from the /crapes 
or bows of a flatterer. 
SCRAPE. 2. /. | ſtrap, Swediſh. ] | 
1. Difficulty ; perplexity ; diſtreſs. This 
15 a low word.. 
2. The ſound of the foot drawn over the 
floor. a 10 
3. A bow. . 
ScRa PER. . , [from ſcrape. 
1. Inſtrument with which any thing is 
ſcraped. „ 
| Never clean your ſhoes on the fcraper, but in the 
entry, and the ſcraper will laſt the longer. 
2. A miſer; a man intent on getting mo- 
ney ; a ſcrape- penny. : | 
Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give | 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due: 
Never was ſcraper brave man. Get to live; 
Then live, and ule it; elſe it is not true 


That thou haft gotten : ſurely, uſe alone 
Makes money not a contemptible ſtone, Herbert. } 


Out! ye ſempiternal ſcrapers. Conpley. 
— Have wild boars or dolphins the leaſt emotion at 
the moſt. claborate ſtrains of your modern ſcrapere, 
all which have been tamed and humanizee by an- 
Arbuthbnot. 
SCRAT. 2. / [pcpreta, Saxon. ] An her- 

maphrodite. Skinner. Junius. 


To SCRATCH. v. a. [ Kratzen, Dutch.] 


ragged and uneven. b 
The lab' ring ſwain 
Scrateb'd with a rake a furrow for his grain, 
And cover'd with his hand the ſhallow ſeed again. 
: Dryden. 
A ſort of ſinall ſand-coloured ſtones, fo hard as 
to ſcratch glaſs, Grew's Muſeum. 
2. To tear with the nails. h | 
Hovy can I tell but that his talons may 
Vet ſcratch my ſon, or rend his tender hand? 
. Fairy Queen. 
I ſhould have ſcratch'd out your unſeeing eyes, | 
To make my maſter out of love with thee. Shak. 
L had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than a 
man {wear he loves me. 
— Keep your ladyſhip till in that mind; fo 
ſome gentleman or other ſhall *tcape a predeſtinate 


1. To deprive of the ſurface by the light | 


Swift. | 


| 


ſcrateht face. 


Ss CR 
—Scratching could not make it worſe, an twers 
ſuch a face as yours were. | 
Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 
Scots are like witches: do but whet your pen, 
Scratch till the blood come, they'll not hurt you 
then. 5 Cleaweland. 
To with that there were nothing but ſuch dull 


tame things in the world, that will neither bite nor 


cratch, is as childiſh as to wiſh there were no fire 


in nature. More. 
Unhand me, or I'll ſcratch your face; 
Let go, for ſhame. Drydens 


3. To wound lightly. - 5 
4. To hurt ſlightly with any thing pointed 
or keen. 
Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 
Scratching her legs, that one thall iwear ihe bleeds. 
. S bake/pearte 
5. To rub with the nails. | 
Francis Cornfield did ſcratch his elbow, when he 
had ſweetly invented to ſignify his name St. Fran- 
cis, with a friary cowl in a corn field. Camden. 
Other mechanical helps Aretæus uſes to procure 
ſleep, particularly the ſcratching of the tempies and 
the ears.  Arbuthnite 
Be mindful, when invention fails, | 
To ſcratch your head, and bite your nails. Swift. 
6. To write or draw awkwardly. 
If any of their labourers ean ſcratch out a pam- 
phlet, they deſire no wit, ſtyle, or argument, Swift. 
SGRATCH. 2./. | from the verb.] 


1. An inciſion ragged and ſhallow. 

The coarſe file cuts deep, and makes deep- 
ſeratches in the work; and before you can take 
out thoſe deop ſcratches with your finer cut files, 
thoſe places where the riſings were when your 
work was forged, may b2:ome dents to your ham- 

. mer dents. M:xom's Mech. E xercifes. 
The ſmaller the particles of thoſe. ſubſtances 
are, the ſmaller will be the ſcratches by which 
they continually fret and wear away the glaſs 
until it be poliſhed ; but be they never fo ſmall, 
they can wear away the glaſs no otherwiſe than 
by grating and ſcratching it, and breaking the 
protuberances; and therefore poliſh it no other» 
wiſe than by bringing its roughneſs to a very fine 
grain, io that the ſcratches and frettings of the 
furtace become too ſmall to be viſible. Newt. Opt. 


2. Laceration with the nails. 

Theſe nails with ſcratches ſhall deform my breaſt 
Left by my look or colour be expreſs'd 
The mark of aught high-born, or ever better 

dreſs'd. Frior. 
3. A flight wound. 

The valiant beaſt turning on her with open 
jaws, the gave him ſuch a thruſt through bis 
breaſt, that all the lion could do was with his open 
paw to tear off the mantie and ſleeve of Z. mane, 
with a little /crarch rather than a wound. Sidney. 

Heav'n forbid a ſhallow ſcratch ſhould drive 
The prince of Wales trum ſuch a field as this. 

1 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
SCRA'TCHER. 7. , [from ſcratch.) He 
that ſcratches, 


gy" 2 [Sc rekks. rn. , Cracked ulcers or 
1. To tear or mark with ſlight inciſions / 


ſcabs in a horſe's foot. Ainſworth. 
SCRA'TCHINGLY. adv. | from ſcratching.) 
With the action of ſcratching. 

Making him turn cloſe to the-ground, like 2 
cat, when ſcratchingly the wheels about after a 
mouſe. | Sidncy. 

SC RA. n. ſ. [Iriſh and Erſe.] Surface 
or ſcurf. 

Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed, 
of cutting ſcracus, which is flaying off the green 
ſurface of the ground, to cover their cabins, or 
make up their ditches, FSi! 

To SCRAWL. v. a. [ 
rupted from /crabble.) To draw or 
mark irregularly or clumſily. 

Peruſe my leaves through ev'ry part, 


And think thou ſeeſt its owner's heart, 
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ScreawlPd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as ſenſeleſs, and as light. 
To SCRAWL. L. u. | 
1. To write unſkilfully and inelegantly. 
Think not your verſes ſterling, | 
Though with a golden pen you ſcrazol, 
And ſcribble in a berlin. Sevift. 
2. [from crawl.] To creep like a reptile. 
| Ainſworth. 
SCRAWL, 2. /. [from the verb.] Unſkilful 
and inelegant writing. 
The left hand will make ſuch a ſcragol, that it 
will not be legible. Arbuthnot's Hift. of John Bull. 
Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome 
his letters would be, writ to you, in which I in- 
ſerted my ſcrasol. Pee. 
SCRAWLER. 7. , [ from ſcraæul.] A clumſy 
and inelegant writer. 
SCRAY. 2. . [Hirundo marina.] A bird 
called a ſea-ſwallo w) Ainjw. Bailey. 
SCRE ABLE. adj. | ſcreabilis, Latin. ] That 
which may be ſpit out. Bailey. 
To SCREAK. v. 7. [properly creak, or 
ſpriet, from ſtrige, Daniſh.] To make 
a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe. Bailey. 
To SCREAM. v. x. [hne man, Saxon. ] 
1. To cry out ſhrilly, as in terrour or 
agony. 
Soon a whirlwind roſe around, 
And from afar he heard a ſcreaming found 
As of a dame diſtreſs'd, who cried for aid, 
And fill'd with loud laments the ſecret ſhade, 
Dryden. 
The ſearful matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 
A jarring ſound reſults, and raingles in the ſky. 
Dryden. 
Tf chance a mouſe creeps in her ſight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright 
So ſweetly ſcreams, if it comes near her, 
She raviſhes all hearts to hcar her. 
2. To cry ſhrilly. 
I heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. 
Shateſpeare. 
SCREAM, 7. /. [from the verb.] A ſhrill, 
quick, loud cry of terrour or pain. 
Our chimnies were blown down ; and, as they ſay, | 
Lamentings heard i' the air, ſtrange ſcreams of 
death. Shakeſpeare. 
Then flaſh'd the livid lightning from her eyes, 
And ſcreams of horror rend th' affrighted ſkirs. Pope. 
To SCREECH. v. z. [ fereka, to cry, 
Iſlandick.] 
I. To cry out as in terrour or anguiſh, 
Screeching is an appetite of expelling that which 
ſuddenly ſtrikes the ſpirits. Bacon. 
2. To cry as a night owl: thence called a 
ſcreechowl. 
SCREECH. u. . [from the verb.] 
1. Cry of horror and anguiſh, 


2. Harſh horrid cry, 

The birds obſcene, that nightly flock'd to taſte, 
With hollow ſcreechs fled from the dire repaſt; | 
And ravenous dogs, allur'd by ſcented blood, 
And ſtarving wolves, ran howling to the wood. Prpe. 


SCREE CHOWL. 7. . | ſcreech and ow!.] 
An owl that hoots in the night, and 
whoſe voice 1s ſuppoſed to betoken dan- 


ger, miſery, or death. — 
Deep night, 

The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 
The time when ſcreechowwls cry, and bandogs howl. 
8 Shakeſpeare. 
Let him, that will a ſcreechool ay be call'd, 
Go into Troy, and ſay there, Hector 's dead. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
By the ſcreec boxol's diſmal note, 
By the black night-ravea's throat, 

I charge thee, Hob. 


Swift. 


Sevift. 


SCR 


Jupiter, though he had jogged the balance to 
weigh down Turnus, ſent the ſcreechotol to diſ- 
courage him. Dryden. 

Sooner ſhall ſcreechorvls baſk in ſunny day, 
Than I forget my ſhepherd's wonted love. Gay. 
SCREEN. 2. J. [eſcran, Frened. 

1. Any thing that affords ſhelter or con- 


cealment. 
Now near enough: your leavy ſcreens throw down, 
And ſhow like thoſe you are. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes 
in matters of danger and envy. Bacon. 
Our people, who tranſport themſelves, are ſet- 
fled in thoſe interjacent tracts, as a ſcreex againſt 
the inſults of the ſavages. Swift. 
My juniors by a year, ; 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcrecn, 
When death approach'd, to ſtand between; 
The ſcreen remov'd, their hearts are N | 
evift. 


2. Any thing uſed to exclude cold or light. 


the eye, yet the light paſſeth to the paper whereon 

one writeth. | Bacon. 
One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh queen, 

And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreen. Pope. 
Ladies make their old clothes into patchwork 

for frreens and ſtools. Swift. 

3. A riddle to ſift ſand. 

To SCREEN. v. 3. | from the noun.] 


1. To ſhelter; to conceal ; to hide. 
Back'd with a ridge of hills, 
That ſcreen'd the truits of th* earth, and ſeats of men, 
From cold Septentrion blaſts. Milton's Par. Reg. 
A good magiſtrate's retinue of fate ſcreens him 
from the dangers which he is to incur for the ſake 
of it. Atterbury. 
This gentle deed ſhall fairly be ſet foremoſt, 
To ſcreen the wild eſcapes of lawleſs paſſion. Rowe, 
2. [cerno, crevi, Lat.] To ſift; to riddle. 
Let the caſes be filled with natural earth, taken 
the firſt half fpit, from juſt under the turf of the 
beſt paſture-ground, mixed with one part of very 
mellow ſoil ſcreened. Evelyn. 
SCREW. 2. /. | /croeve, Dutch; eſcrou, Fr.] 
One of the mechanical powers, which is 
defined a right cylinder cut into a fur- 
rowed ſpiral : of this there are two kinds, 
the male and female ; the former being 
cut convex, fo that its threads riſe out- 
wards ; but the latter channelled on its 
concave ſide, ſo as to receive the for- 
mer. Quincy. 
The fercwv is a kind of wedge, that is multi- 
plied or continued by a helical revolution about a 
cylinder, receiving its motion not from any ſtroke, 
but from a vectis at one end of it. 
| Wiliins's Mathematical Magick. 
After your apples are ground, commit them to 
the ſcrewv preſs, which is the beſt. Martimerꝰs Huſb. 
To SCREW. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To turn or move by a ſcrew, 
Some, when the preſs, by utmoſt vigour ſcrexv'd, 
Has drain'd the pulpous maſs, regale their ſwine 
With the dry refuſe. Philips. 
2. To faſten with a ſcrew. ET 
We fail! 
But ſcrezv your courage to the ſticking place, 
And we'll not fail. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To ſcrew your lock on the door, make wide 
holes, big enough to receive the ſhank of the 
fereaw. Jy Moxon. 
3. To deform by contortions. 
Sometimes a violent laughter ſcrezu'd his face, 
And ſometimes ready tcars dropp'd down apace. 
Lowley. 
He ſcrew'd his face into a harden'd ſmile, 
And ſaid, Sebaſtian knew to govern ſlaves. Dryd. 
With ſcrewed face, and doleful whine, they ply 
you with ſenſeleſs harangues againſt human inven- 
tions on the one hand, and loud outcries for a fur- 
ther reformation on the other. South, 


When there is a ſcreen between the candle and Tos SCRTBBLE. v. a. [ ſeribs, feridilh, 


i 


_ 


—_— 
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Let others ſcreꝛu their h wh 
She ſhews ber grief in a ſincerer pln 


4. To force; to bring by violence * 
He reſolved to govern by ſubaltern ml 
who ſcrewed up the pins of power too high, 

How . 

No diſcourſe can be, but a 9.4 
the tide, and draw it all into their own ae 
or they will ſcrezo in here and there ſome n 
tions of what they ſaid or did. ov. Tam. 

The rents of land in Ireland, fince the. f., 
been ſo enormouſly raiſed and ſcrewed up 4 70 
computed to be about two millions. +, 

5. To ſqueeze; to prels, 

6. To oppreſs by extortion, 
Our country landlords, by unmeaſurable crete 

ing and racking their tenants, have already . 

duced the miſerable people to a worſe cond. 


nister 


| Sof, 


than the peaſants in France. g SCF 
| ScREW Tree. u. J. [ifora, Lat.] A pla "Ip 
of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, E 
re 
. . 
Latin. ] 
1. To fill with artleſs or worthleſ writing = 
How gird the ſphere :- Be 
With centrick and eccentrick, ſcribbled o'r : 1 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milty's Par, I, ic 
2. To write without uſe or elegance: 2, 
he /cribbled a pamphlet, | 
To SCRI'BBLE. v. 2. To write withou fl 
care or beauty. hon 
If a man ſhould affirm, that an ape, caſually | 1 
meeting with pen, ink, and paper, and filling : "Me 
ſcribble, did happen to write exactly the Leviathan * 
of Hobbes, would an atheiſt believe ſuch a fbr W 
And yet he can eaſily digeſt things as increciole z scx. 
that. b p Berti). tal 
If Mevius ſcribble in Apollo's ſpite, c 
There are who judge ſtill worſe than he can writ, 1 
Ph. Wy 
Leave flattery to fulſome dedicators, SUR. 
Whom, when they praiſe, the world believes nomore I. W 
Than when they promile to give crilo lug oe. : I: 
i ut! 
SCR1I'BBLE. 2. /. | from the verb.] Word. b 5 
leſs writing. WY 1 - 
By ſolemnly endeavouring to countenance * 
conjectures, I might be thought dogmaticu n! 1 0 
haſty ſcril ble. Ea, obs 
If it ftruck the preſent taſte, it was ſoon tan. "T1 
ferred into the plays and current ſcribbcs ot th! PIs 
week, and became an addition to our language. I; 10 
IJ W 
5 q ö T 
SCR1 BBLER., n. , [from ſcribble.] d 1 
petty author; a writer without worth. 2245 
The moſt copious writers are the arrante!t /.7% For 
blers, and in ſo much talking the tongue rus be. r22dis 
fore the wit. | L'Efrare cuiry, 
The actors repreſent ſuch things as they ad, Go 
pable, by which they and the ſcribbler may 1 men, 
their living. 5 „ WI 
The ſcribbler, pinch'd with hunger, writes td ting 
And to your genius mutt conform his tc | Gem | 
i (Granuss The 
To affirm he had cauſe to apprehend the _ preſsl 
treatment with his father, is an improbable . bot eat 
Ee the nation by a few bigotted * Serr'y 
cribblers. : 5 1. O 
Nobody was concerned or ſurpriſed, if this & ng 
that ſcribbler was proved a dunce. E : 
7 | F Letter to Pope's Duri 8 
* 0. 


SCRIBE. 2. J [ ſcribe, Fr. ſcriba, Lat) 


1. A writer. - 
Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, 17" 
cannot ? ho! 

Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, ee N jo” 

His love to Antony. Shak. Arten _— po” 

My maſter, being the ſcribe to __ ES 

write the letter. : 8 wet 0 
We are not to wonder, if he thinks not 


j cribes. . 
make any perfect and unerring 4 b 5 Cu s 


2. One 


Inter 


Wh. 
And 


12 
Md uſ 


Drayton. | 
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comes from ſome Kotable 
Spectator. 

Ainſworth, 

n. /. leſcrimeur, French. ] A 


The following letter 
young female ſcribe. 
«A publick notary. 
ScRI MER» 
gladiator 5 
uſe. 


a fencing-maſter. Not in 
The ſcrimers of their nation, b 
cither motion, guard, nor eye, 


ore. had N 
ere them. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Scbix E. 2. /+ [ /erinium, Lat.] A place 
in which writings or Curioſities are re- 


ited. | 5 
poli Help then, O holy virgin, 
Thy weaker novice to perform thy will; 
Liy forth, oat of thine everlaſting cine, 
The antique rolls which there lie hidden ſtill. 
Fairy Queen, 


Scz1p. 2. I [fereppa, Ulandick. ] 
1. A ſmall bag; a ſatchel. . 
Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honourable 
retreat; though not with bag and baggage, yet 
with ſcrip an ſcrippagee | Shakeſpeare. 
HC in requital ope his leathern ſcrip, 

And thew me fimples of a thouſand names, 
Lalling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milton, 
2. [from /criptis, Latin, as it ſeems, ] A 

ſchedule ; a ſmall writing. | 

call them man by man, according to the ſcrip. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Bil's of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, 

till crits of paper can be made current coin. Lache. 
Sex PPAGE, . . [from ſcrip.] That 
which is contained in a ſcrip. Die. 
Sent PTORY, adj, | ſcriptorius, Latin. ] 

Written; not orally delivered. Sw2f7. 
S$caI'PTURAL. adj. [from ſcripture. ] Con- 


tained in the Bible ; biblical. 

Creatures, the ſcriptural uſe of that word deter- 

mines it ſometimes to men. Atterbury. 
SCRIPTURE. x. J. | ſeriptura, Latin. ] 
J. Writing. 

I: is not only remembered in many ſcriptures, 
but famous for the death and overthrow of Crai- 
118. 9 85 Raleigh. 

2. Sacred writing; the Bible. 
With us there is neter any time beſtowed in 
divine ſervice, without the reading of a great part 
of the holy ſcripture, which we account a thing 
moſt neceilary. Hooker. 
The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe: 
aan evil joul producing holy witneſs 
I; like a villain with a'ſmiling cheek. Shakcſp. 
There is not any action which a man ought to 
do, or to forbear, but the ſcripture will give him 
4 clear precept, or prohibition, for it. South. 
Forbear any diſcourſe of other ſpirits, till his 
reading the ſcripture hiſtory put him, upon that en- 
qulry. Locke. 
Scripture proof was never the talent of theſe 
meu, and tis no wonder they are foiled. Arterbury, 


Why are ſeripture maxims put upon us, without 


tiring notice of ſcripture examples, that lie crots 
eu? Atterbury. 
The Author of nature and the ſcriptures has ex- 
prel;y enjoined, that he who will not work thall 
Pot cat. Secd's Sermons. 
SCLIVENER. 2. . | ſerivano, Latin. ] 
1. One who draws contracts. : 
We'll pats the buſineſs privately and well: 
end for your daughter by your ſervant here, 
My boy ſhall fetch the ſerivener. = 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
2. One whofe buſineſs is to place money at 
intereſt. 
How happy in his low degree, 
Who leads a quiet country life, 
And from the griping ferivener free! 
Dryden's Horace. 
I am reduced to beg and borrow from ſcriveners' 
and ulurers, that ſuck the heart and blood: | 
' Arbuthnai's Hiſt. of John Bull. 


——— T— ES 


| 
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SCRO'FULA. 2. /. from ſerofa, Latin, 


4 ſow, as Xoieas. | A depravation of the 
humours of the body, which breaks out 
in ſores, commonly called the king's evil. 

If matter in the milk diſpoſe to coagulation, it 
produces a ſcrofula. Wiſeman of Tumours, 
SCRO'FULOUS, adj. from ſcrofula.] Diſ- 
eaſed with the 2 | 
Screfulous perſons can never be duly nouriſhed ; 
for ſuch as have tumours in the parotides often 
have them in the pancreas and melentery. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Engliſh conſumptions generally proceed from a 
ſcroſulbus diſpoſition. Arbuthnot. 
' Vhat would become of the race of men in the 
next age, if we had nothing to truſt to, beſide the 
ſcrofulous conſumptive production furniſhed by our 
men of wit and pleaſure ? 5 Swift. 
SCROLL. #./. [ſuppoſed by Minfhew to 
be corrupted from roll; by Skinner de- 
rived from an eſcrouelle given by the 
heralds : whence parchment, wrapped 


up into a reſembling form, has the ſame | 


name. It may be obſerved, that a 
gaoler's liſt of priſoners is e/crou.] A 
writing wrapped up. | 

His chamber all was hang'd about with rolls, 
And old records from ancient times deriv'd; 
Some made in books, ſome in long parchment ſcroll:, 
That were all worm-eaten, and full of canker holes. 


Spenſer, 
We'll add a royal number to the dead, 
Gracing the ſcroll, that tells of this war's loſs, 
With ſlaughter coupled to the name of kings. 
Shakeſpearc. 
Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, which 
is thought fit through all Athens to jhay in our 
interlude. g EL aReſpraree 
A Numidian prieſt, bellowing out certain 1luper- 
ſtitious charms, caſt divers ſcrolls of paper on each 
ſide the way, wherein he curſed and banned the 
Chriſtians. . Knolles. 
He drew forth a ſcroll of parchment, and de- 
livered it to our foremaſt man. Bacon. 
Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſter'd 
Part good, part bad: of bad the longer ſcroll. Milt. 
With this epiſtolary ſcroll, 
Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul. Prior. 
Vet, if he wills, may change or ſpoil the whole; 
May take yon beauteous, myſtick, ſtarry roll, 
And burn it like an uſeleſs parchment ſcroll. Prior. 
SCROYLE. 7, /. [This word I remember 
only in Shakeſpeare : it ſeems derived 
from 2/crouelle, French, a ſcrofulous ſwel- 
ling ; as he calls a mean fellow a /cab 
from his itch, or a patch from his rag- 
gedneſs.] A mean fellow ; a raſcal ; a 


wretch. 
The ſcreyles of Angiers flout you kings, 
And ftand ſecurely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
To SCRUB. v. a. [| /chrobben, Dutch.] 
'To rub hard with ſomething coarſe and 


rough. | 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw 

For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 

She ſits at ſquat, and ſcrubs her leathern face. 


Dryden. 
She never would lay aſide the uſe of brooms 
and ſcrubbing bruſhes. Arbuthnot. 


Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dext'rous airs, 


' Prepar'd to ſcrub the entry and the ſtairs. Sævift. 


Sc Rug. 2. J. [from the verb.] 

1. A mean fellow, either as he is ſup- 
poſed to ſcrub himſelf for the itch, or as 
he is employed in the mean offices of 
ſcouring away dirt. 


2. Any thing mean or deſpicable. 
Withadozen large veſſels my vault ſhall be ſtorꝰd; 


No little. ſcru joint ſhall come on my board. Swift. 


. A worn-out broom. 


3 
| SCRU"BBED. ! adj. [ ſcrubet, Dan.) Mean; 


SCRU'BBY. 


prepare them for their very preparations. 
2. Fear of acting in any manner; ten- 


when they have made the breach, their. ſc 
ſoon retipes. | 


8 R 

Ainſworth. 
vile; worthleſs; dirty 

ſorry. 


I gave it to a youth, 


A kind of boy, a little ſcrubbed boy, h 
No higher than thyſelf. Shak. Merchant of Venice... 


The ſcrubbieſt cur in all the pack 


Can ſet the maſtiff on your back. Swifts 
The ſcene a wood, produc'd no more 
Than a few ſcrubby trees before. | Swifts 


SCRUFF. . /. The ſame, I ſuppoſe, with 
ſcurf, by a metatheſis uſual in pronun- 


ciation. 


SCRU'PLE. ». / { ſerupule, French; ſcru- 


pulus, Lat.] 


1. Doubt; difficulty of determination; 


perplexity : generally about minute 
things. 
Macduff, this noble paſſion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 

Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 

To your good truth, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Nothing did more fill foreign nations with ad- 

miration of his ſucceſſion, than the conſent of all 

eſtates of England for the receiving of the king 

without the leait ſcruple, pauſe, or queſtion. Bac. 


For the matter of your confeſſion, let it be ſevere 


and ſerious ; but yet fo as it may be without any 
ir.ordinate anxiety, and unneceflary ſcruples, which 
only entangle the ſoul. 

Men make no /cruple to conclude, that thoſe 
propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can find in 


themſelves no original, were certainly the impreſs 
of God and nature upon their minds, and not 
Locke, © 


2. Twenty grains; the third part of a 


taught them by any one elſe. 


dram. 


Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a ſcraple, doth co- 
agulate the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol 
Bacon. 


goeth. 


3. Proverbially, any ſmall quantity. 


Nature never lends 
The ſmalleſt ſcraple of her excellence; 
But, like a thrifty goddeſs, the determines 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor. 


Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
To SCRU'PLE. v. . 


[from the noun.} 


To doubt ; to heſitate. 
He ſcruplcd not to eat 

Again his better knowledge; not deceiv'd, 

But fondly overcome with female charms. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


SCRUPLER. 7. /. | from ſcruple. ] A 


doubter ; one who has ſcruples: 

The ſcruples which many publick miniſters 
would make of the worthineſs of parents to have 
their children baptized, forced ſuch queſtioned 
parents, who did not believe the neceſſity of having 
their children baptized by ſuch ſcruplers, to carry 
their children unto other miniſters. . 

Graznt's Bills of Mortality. 


ScRUPULO'SITY. 2. from /crupulous.] 
1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulneſs. 


The one ſort they warned to take heed, that 


ſcrupuliſity did not make them rigorous in giving 


unadviſed ſentence againſt their brethren which 
were free ; the other, that they did not become 
ſcandalous, by abuſing their liberty and freedom to 


the offence of their weak brethren, which were. 


ſcrupulqus. Heokers 
So careful, even to ſcrupaleſity, were they to keep 
their ſabbath, that they muſt not only have a time 


to prepare them for that, but a further time alſo to 
Southe 


derneſs of conſcience. 
The firſt ſacrilege is looked on with horror; but 
bofiry 
Decay of Putty. 
SCRY'P ULOUS> 


Tayler. 
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Scav"evrouvs. adj. [ /crupuleix, French; 
ſcrupuliſus, Latin from ſeruple.] | 

1. Nicely doubtful ; hard to ſatisfy in de- 
terminations of conſcience. | 

They warned them, that they did not become 
ſcandalous, by abuſing their liberty to the offence 
of their weak bretiiren, which were /crupulouss 

Tookere 1 

Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whoſe 
blood is cold as fiikes, and their fleſh is ſo like 
in taſte, that the ſcrupulcus are allowed them on 
fiſn-days. Locke. 

2. Given to objections; captious. 

Equality of two domeſtick pow'rs 

Breeds ſcrupulous faction. Shak, Ant. and Cleapatra. 
3. Nice; donbtful. 

As the cauſe of a war ought to be juſt, ſo the 
juſtice of that cauſe ought to be evident; not 
obſcure, not ſcrupulous. Bacon. 

4. Careful ; vigilant ; cautious. 

I have been the more ſcrupulcus and wary, in 
regard the inferences from theſe obſervations are 
of importance. Woodward. 

$CRU PULOUSLY. adv. [from ſcrupulous.] 
Carefully; nicely ; anxiouſly. 

The duty conſiſts not jcrupulciufly in minutes and 
half hours. Taylor. 

HBemy V. manifeſtly derived his courage from 
his piety, Ind was ſcripulæuſly careful not to aſcribe 
the ſucceſs of it to himſelt. Aailiſon's Frecholder. 

SCRUPULOUSNESS. 2. /. [from /crupu- 
lons.] The ſtate of being ſcrupulous. 
SCRU TABLE. adj. | from /crutor, Latin.] 

Diſcoverable by inquiry. | 

Sball we think God ſo {crurabl:, or ourſelves ſo 

penetrating, that none of his ſecrets can eicape us? 
Decay of Piety. 

Secur ACTION. 2. . | ſcrutor, Latin.] 
Search; examination; enquiry. Did. 
SCRUTA'TOR. 2. | ſcrutateur, Fr. from 
ſerutor, Lat.] Enquirer ; ſearcher ; ex- 
aminer. | | 

In proceſs of time, from being a fimple ſcritator, 
an archdeacon became to have juriſdiction more 
amply. | | Ayliffe. 

SCRUTINE'ER, 2. . [| ſcrutator, Latin.] 
A ſearcher ; an examiner. | 

To SCRUTINIZE. Iv. . | from ſcrutiny.] 

To SCRUTINY, To learch ; to ex- 


amine. 

The compromiſſarii ſhould chuſe according to 
the votes of ſuch, whoſe votes they were obliged to 
ſcrutinixe. Ayliſfe. 

Sex“ TIN OUs. adj. | from ſcrutiny.] Cap- 
tious; full of enquiries. A word little 
uſed. 


Age is froward, uneaſy, ſcritincus, 

Hard to be pleas'd, and parſimonious. Denham. 

SCRUTINY. 2. /. [| crutinium, Latin. 
Enquiry; ſearch; examination with 
nicety. 

In the ſcratinies for righteouſneſs and judgment, 
when it is inquired whether ſuch a perſon be a 
good man or no, the meaning is not, what does he 
belicve or hope, but what he loves. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Help. 
I thought thee worth my nearcr view 
And narrower ſcrutiny, that 1 might learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art call'd 
The Son of God. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 

They that have deſigned exactneſs and deep ſcru - 
tiny, have taken ſome one part of nature. ale. 

Their difference to meaſure, and to reach, 
Reaſon well reQified muſt nature teach; 
And theſe high ſcrutinies are ſubjects fit 
For man's all- ſearching and enquiring wit. 

Denbam. 
We are admoniſhed of want of charity towards 
others, and want of a chriſtian ſcrutiny 27 exami- 


- 


L'Efrange- | 


nation into ourſelves. g 


S C U 


When any argument of great importance is 
managed with that warmth which - a ſerious con- 
viction of it generally inſpires, ſomewhat may eaſily 
eſcape, even from a wary pen, which will not bear 
the teſt of a ſevere ſcrutiny. Atterbury. 

Theſe, coming not within the ſcrutiny of human 
ſ-1ſes, cannot be examined by them, or atteſted by 
any body. Locke. 

SCRUTOIRE. 2. /. [for ſcritoire, or eſcri- 
tolre.] A caſe of drawers for writings, 

I locked up theſe papers in my ſcrutoire, and my 
ſcrutoire came to be unlocked. Prior. 
To SCRUZE. wv. a. [perhaps from Serexv. 
This word, though now diſuſed by wri- 
ters, is fill preſerved, at leaſt in its 
corruption, 79 /crouge, in the London jar- 

gon.] To ſqueeze ; to compreſs. 

Though up he caught him *twixt his puiſſant 

hands, | 
And having {cruz*d out of his carrion corſe 
The loathful life, now loos'd from ſinful bands, 
Upon his ſhoulders carried him. Fairy Queen. 
To SCUD. v. ». [ /quittire, Italian; Æuita, 
Swediſh ; Hickur, ſwift, Iſlandick.] To 
fly ; to run away with precipitation, 

The vote was no ſooner paſſed, but away they 

ſcudded to the next lake. L'Eſtrange. 

The frighted ſatyrs, that in woods delight, 

Now into plains with prick'd-up ears take flight; 
And ſcudding thence, while they their horn: feet ply, 


About their fires the little ſylvans cry. Dryden. 
Away the frighted ſpectre ſcuds, 
And leaves my lady in the ſuds. Seoift. 


To SCU DDLE. v. 1. {from ſcud.] To run 
with a kind of affected haſte or precipi- 
tation. A low word: commonly pro- 
nounced /cu?le. ES 


SCU'FFLE. 2. /. [This word is derived by 
Skinner from fpuffle.] A confuſed quar- 
rel; a tumultucus broil. 1 

His captain's heart, 
In the ſcaſfies of great fights, hath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Avowed atheiſts, placing themſelves in the ſeat 
of the ſcorner, take much pleaſing divertiſement, 
by deriding our eager ſcufles about that which they 
think nothing. Decay of Picty. 
The dog leaps upon the ſerpent, and tears it to 
pieces; but in the ſcuffle the cradle happened to be 
overturned. L' Eftrange. 
Popiſh miſſionaries mix themſelves in theſe dark. 
ferffles, and animate the mob ko ſuch outrages and 
inſults. Addiſon, 
To SCU'FFLE. v. . [from the noun.] 
To fight confuſedly and tumultuouſly. 
I muit confeſs I've ſeen, in former days, 
The beſt knights in the world, and ſcufled in ſome : 
frays. Drayton, 
A gallant man had rather fight to great diſadvan- 
tages in the field, in an orderly way, than ſcuffle . 
with an undiſciplined rabble. King Charles. 


To SCULK. v. 2. | /calcke, Daniſh.] To 
lurk in hiding-places ; to lie cloſe. 

It has ſtruck on a ſudden into ſuch a reputa- 
tion, that it ſcorns any longer to /cu/k, but owns 
itſelf publickly. Government of the Tongue. 

Fearing to be ſeen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he conceal'd his wily head; 

There ſculk'd till afternoon, and *tch'd his time, 

: Dryden. 

My prophets and my ſophiſts .aiſh'd here 
Their civil efforts of the verbal war: 

Not ſo my rabbins and logicians yield; 
Retiring ſtill they combat; from the field 
Of open arms unwilling they depart, 

And ſculk behind the ſubterfuge of art. Prior. 

No news of Phyl! the bridegroom came, 

And thought his bride had ſcu/k'd for ſhame ; 

Becauſe her father us'd to ſay, 

The girl had ſuch a baſhful way. 


o 


4 
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SCU"LLION. 2. . 


Swift. 


SCU 


Scu"LRER. 2. . [from cx. | 
one that hides "(22 - om luke 8 
chief. PT | 15 

SCULL. 2. / [It is derived by 87, 
from hell, in ſome provinces ——_ 
as teſta, and zeſte or tete, fignify the head 
Mr. Lye obſerves, more ſatisfactorily. 
that Hola is in Iſlandick the Ru} 
animal.] 

1. The bone which incaſes and 
the brain; the arched bone of Fav 

Fractures of the ſcull are at all times ye. * 


gerous, as the brain becomes affected fr 
preſſure, bar 
2. A ſmall boat; a cockboat. See $c,,;. 
1 g 
3. One who rows a cockboat. 
Like caitiff vile, that for miſdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of ſteed; 
Or rowing ſcull, he's fain to love, 
Look one way and another move. Hadi, 


4. [xceole, Saxon, an aſſembly.] In . 
ton's ſtyle, a ſhoal or vaſt multitude g; 


ly, 
an 


Y dan. 
om the 


Each bay 
With fry innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 
Of fiſh, that with their fins and fhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave, in ſculls tlat ort 
Bank the mid ſea. Mis, 
SCULLCAP. 2. . [ ſcull and cop.] 
I. A headpiece. 
2. A nightcap. 
SCU'LLER. 7. . [Of this word I know nn: 
the etymology. Skiola is, in Iſlandick, 
a veſſel; and eſcueille, in French, a diſb. 
I. A cockboat; a boat in which there 1; 
but one rower. 
Her foul already was conſign'd to fate, 
And ſhiv'ring in the leaky ſculer ſate. Didi 
They hire the ſculler, and, when once aba, 
Crow fick, and damn the climate like a lord, J. 
2. One that rows a cockboat. 
Scu'LLERY. 2. /. | from cola, a veſſel, 
Iſlandick; or e/cueille, French, a dilh,] 
The place where common utenſils, as 
kettles or diſhes, are cleaned and kep:. 
Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting bil 
things, as pitchers, a ſcullery, and ſetting ros 
together by the ears, | Peactan 
[from e/cueille, French, 
a diſh.] The loweſt domeſtick ſervan:, 
that waſhes the kettles and the dithe: in 
the kitchen. „ 
I muRt, like a whore, unpack my heart wit worzs 
And fall a-curſing like a very drab, a 
A ſcullion, fye upon' t! foh! about my brain. 
Spa leſpcare 3 Ha. 
If the gentleman hath lain there, get the £098) 
the ſtable-men, and the ſcallion, to ſtand , 15 
Way. a ho 129 1 
To SCULP. v. a. [ ſealpo, Latin; cdbe, 
Fr.] To carve; to engrave. A 
not in uſe. . 
O that the tenor of my juſt complaint, 1 
Were ſculpt with ſteel on rocks of adamant 85 
Sc“ TIL E. adj. [ ſculptilis, Lat.) Made 
by carving. . : 
In a filver. nedal is upon one ſide Moſes horte 
and on the rei erſe the commandment aging ca. 
tile images. a 7 
Scu"LPTOR. 2. . [ ſculptor, Latin; c, 
teur, F r.] A carver; one who cuts 
or ſtone into images. | 
Thy ſhape 's in ev'ry part Dn 
So clean, as might inſtruct the ſcu/ptor s art. 25 
The Latin poets give the epithets of - e nw 
triſulcum to the thundecholt, from the ſca 705 . 


I. Thatwhichriſes to the top of any liquor. 


2. The droſs; the refuſe ; the recrement ; 


5 323 * - * 
1 


SCU © 


three forks. i Addiſon. 


Scu'lLrrukE. . 
ſeulptur ey Fr. s » 

\ "The art of carving wood, or hewing 
ne, into images. 5 

K. e and her ſiſter arts revive, 


Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to Ras 


2. Carved work. 
Nor did there want 
Corniceor freeze with boſly ſculptures raven. Milt. 
There too, in living ſculpture, might be ſeen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 
3. The art of engraving on copper. 
T, Scv'LPTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To cut; to engrave. - 
Cold, ſilver, ivory vaſes ſculptur'd high, 
There are who have not. 


scru. 1. / [eſcume, French; /chiuma, 
Tralian ; eum, Daniſh ; ſchuym, Dutch. ] 


The reſt had ſeveral offices atlign'd ; 
Some to remove the ſcum as it did riſe, 
Others to bear the ſame away did mind, 
And others it to uſe according to his kind. 
Fairy Queen. 
The ſalt part of the water doth partly riſe into a 
f-1: on the top, and partly goeth into a ſediment in 


the bottom. ; Bacon. 
ather'd like ſcum, and ſettled to itſelf, 
gelt-fed and ſelf-conſum'd. Milton. 


Away, ye ſcum, 
That fill riſe upmoſt when the nation boils; Dryd. 
They mix a med'cine, to foment their limbs, 
With ſcum that on the molten filver ſwims. Dryd. 


that part which 1s to be thrown away. 
There flocked unto him all the ſcum of the Iriſh 
out of all places, that ere_ long he had a mighty 
amy. | Spenſer. 
Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the very 
ſum ef the world, ſuch as their friends thought it 
an cxceeding good gain to be diſcharged of. 
Raleigh's Eſſays. 
I told thee what would come | 


Of all thy vapouring, baſe ſcum. Hudibras. 
The Scythian and Egyptian ſcum X 
Had almoſt ruin'd Rome. Roſcommon, 


You'll find, in theſe hereditary tales, 
Your anceſtors the ſcum of broken jails. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
The great and innocent are inſulted by the ſcum 
and refuſe of the people. Addiſon's Freeholder, 


T7 SCUM. v. a, [from the noun.] To 


clear off the ſcum : commonly written 
and ſpoken ſtim. f | 
A ſecond multitude 
Seicring each kind, and ſcumm d the bullion droſs. 
| a Milton. 
Hear, ye ſullen pow'rs below; | 
Hear, ye taſkers of the dead ! 
You that boiling cauldrons blow, 
Yoa that ſcum the molten lead | 
; Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
What corns ſwim upon the top of the brine, 
cum off, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SCUMBER, 1. J. [from ſcum.] The dung 
of a fox. Ainſauorth. 
dev MMER, 1. f. [eſcumoir, French.] A 
veſſe] with which liquor is ſcummed, 
commonly called a immer. 3 
dev'yrex Holes, 1. J. [| ſchoepen, Dutch 
to draw off.] In a ſhip, ſmall holes on 
the deck, through which water is car- 
ried into the ſea. The leathers over 
thoſe holes are called /eupper leathers ; 
and the nails with which they are faſt- 
ened, ſcupper nails. Bailey. 


The blood at ſeupper boles run out. Ward. 
OL, II. a 


3 chat lived before them, that had given it! SCURY. mn. 2 
7 [ /culptura, Latin; 


Pope. 


s b 


| [pcunp, Saxon; farfa, 
Iſlandick ; feurf, Danith ; feorf,, Swe- 
diſh ; /chorft, Butch. 
1. A kind of dry miliary ſcab. 
Her crafty head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honourable eld, 
Was overgrown with ſcurf and filthy ſcald. 
Fairy Queen, 
The virtue of his hands 
Was lot among Pactolus' ſands, 
Againſt whoſe torrent while he ſwims, 
The golden ſcurf peels off his limbs. 
2. A ſoil or ſtain adherent, | 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The ſcurf is worn away of each committed crime, 
No ſpeck is left. Dryden. 
3. Any thing ſticking on the ſurface, 
There ſtood a hill, whoſe griſly top 
Shone with a glotly ſcurf. Ailton. 
Upon throwing in a ſtone, the water boils; and 
at the ſame time are ſeen little flakes of /curf riſing 
up. Addiſon. 
SCUu'RFINESS. 2. , [from ſcurf.] The 
ſtate of being ſcurfy. | 
SCU'RRIL. adj. | ſcurrilis, Lat.] Low; 
mean; groſsly opprobrious ; lewdly jo- 
coſe. 
: With him Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed, the live-long day 
Breaks ſcurril jeſts. Shakeſpe Troilus and Creſſida. 
Nothing conduces more to letters than to ex- 
amine the writings of the ancients, provided the 
plagues of judging and pronouncing againſt them 
be away; ſuch as envy, bitterneſs, precipitation, 
impudence, and ſcurril ſcoffing. Ben Jonſon. 
Thou mov'ſt me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy foul unmanner'd ſcurril taunts. Dryd. 
SCURRILITY. 2. . [| ſcarrilite, Fr. ſcur- 
rilitas, Lat.] Groſſneſs of reproach ; 
lewdneſs of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. 
Good maſter Holofernes, purge 3 ſo it ſhall 
pleaſe you to abrogate ſcurrility. Shakeſpeare. 
Baniſh ſcurrility and profaneneſs, and reſtrain 
the licentious inſolence of poets. Dryden. 


Scu'rRiLOous. adj, [ ſcurrilis, Latin.) 
| Groſsly opprobrious ; uſing ſuch lan- 
guage as only the licence of a buffoon 


can warrant ; lewdly jocular ; vile ; low. 
Scurrilous and more than ſatirical immodeſty. 
- Hooker, 
Let him approach finging. Forewarn him that 
he uſe no ſcurrilous words in's tunes. 
| Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
How often is a perſon, whoſe intentions are to 
do good by the works he publiſhes, treated in as 
ſeurrilous a manner as if he were an enemy to man- 
kind? Audiſon's Freeholder. 


Their characters have been often treated with 


the utmoſt barbarity and injuſtice by ſcurrilous and | 


enraged orators. STvift. 
Scu"RRILOUSLY, adv. [from ſcurrilous.] 
With groſs reproach ; with low buf- 
foonery ; with lewd merriment. 
Such men there are, who have written ſcur- 
riloujly againſt me, without any provocation. Dryd. 
It is barbarous incivility, ſcurrifoufly to ſport 
with that which others count religion. Tillotſon. 
SCu"RRILOUSNESS, 2. , [ from ſcurrilous. 
Scurrility ; baſeneſs of manners. 
Scu'RVILY. adv. | from ſcurvy.] Vilely; 
baſely ; coarſely. It is ſeldom uſed but 
in a ludicrous ſenſe. 
Look i' your glaſs now, | 
And ſee how ſcurviiy that countenance ſhews; 
You would be loth to own it. Ben Jonſ. Cataline. 
This alters the whole complexion of an action, 
that would otherwiſe look but very ſcurwily, and 
makes it perfect. : South. 
The clergy were never more learned, or fo ſcur- 


Sift. } 


w_ 


vily treated. Swift. | 


| Fe U. 
Sev'rvy. #. , [from ſeurf. This word 
was, I believe, originally an adjective. ] 


The ſcurvy is a diſtemper of the inhabitants of 
cold countries, and amongft thoſe-ſuch as inhabit 


marſhy, fat, low, moiſt ſoils, near ſtagnating wa- " 


ter, freſh or ſalt; invading chiefly in the winter 
ſuch as are ſedentary, or live upon ſalted or imoaked 
fleſh and fiſh, or quantities of unfermented farina- 
ceous vegetables, and drink bad water. Arbutbnot. 


SCU"RYY. adj. from ſcurf, ſeurfy, ſcuruy.] 
1. Scabbed ; covered with ſcabs ; diſeaſed 
with the ſcurvy. 
Whatſoever man be ſcurvy or ſcabbed. 
a Lew. xxi. 20. 
2. Vile; bad; ſorry; worthleſs ; con- 
temptible ; offenſive. 
I know him for a man divine and holy 
Not ſcuruy, nor a temporary meddler. Shakeſps 
This is a very ſcurvy tune to ſing to a man's fu- 
neral. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſpoke /curzy and provoking terms 
Againſt your honour. Shakeſpeare. 
A crane, which is but ſcaruy meat, lays but two 
eggs. | Chezne. 
It would be convenient to prevent the exceſs of 


drink, with that ſcurvy cuſtom of taking tobacco. 


Sævift. 
SCU"RVYGRASS. A. . | ſcurvy and graſs; 
cochlearia, Lat.] The ſpoonwort. A 
'ScusEs. For excuſes. 
I ſhifted him away, 
And laid good ſcuſes on your ecſtaſy. Shak. Othello. 
Scur. 2. . | ſtoit, Iſlandick.] The tail 
of thoſe animals whoſe tails are very 
ſhort, as a hare. 

In the hare it is averſely ſeated, and in its diſ- 
tenſion inclines unto the coccix or ſcur. 

Bravon's Vulgar Errours, 

He fled to earth, but firſt it coſt him dear; 

He left his ſcut behind, and half an ear. Swift. 

Scu"TCHEON. 7. . | ſcuccione, Italian; 
from ſcutum, Lat.] The ſhield repre- 
ſented in heraldry ; the enſigns armorial 
of a family. See EscuTcaneoan. 

And thereto had ſhe that ſcutcheon of her de- 
fires, ſupported by certain badly diligent miniſ- 
ters. Sidney. 

Your ſcutebeans, and your ſigns of conqueſt, ſhall 
Hang in what place you pleaſe. | 

Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Honour is a meer ſcutebenn. Shake Henry IV. 

The chiefs about their necks the ſcutcheons wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er. Dryd. 

ScCUTELLATED. adj. | ſcutella, Latin.] 
Divided into ſmall ſurfaces. | 

It ſeems part of the ſcute/lated bone of a ſtur- 
geon, being flat, of a porous or cellular conſtitu- 
tion. | Wo:dward. 

Scu"TIFORM. adj. [ /cutiformis, Latin.] 
Shaped like a ſhield. 


Scu"TTLE. 1. , | ſcutella, Lat. ſeutell, 
Celt. Ainfworth.] ; 

1. A wide ſhallow baſket, ſo named from 2 
"diſh or platter which it reſembles in 
form. 

A ſcuttle or ſkrein to rid ſoil froꝰ the corn. Tuſſer. 
The earth and ſtones they are fain to carry from 
under their feet in /cuttles and-baſkets, 

' | Hakewill on Providence. 

2. A ſmall grate. | 

To the hole in the door have a ſmall ſcuttle, to 
keep in what mice are there. Mortimer*s Huſbandry. 


3. [from ſcud.] A quick pace; a ſhort run ; - 


a pace of affected precipitation. This 


is properly ſcudale. „ 
She went with an eaſy ſcuttle out of the ſhops. 
Specator. 
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To Scu'TTLE. v. n. [from ſcud or ſcua- 
ale.] To run with affected precipitation. 
The old fellow ſcuttled out of the room. Arbutb. 

To Sp EICON. . a. [ Spenſer. Sdegnare, Ital. 


Milton, for diſdain.] 

Lifted up ſo high, 
I /deign'd ſubjection. | Afilton. 
DE'IGNFUL, adj, Contracted for 4% 
dainful. 


They now, puft up with ſacignful inſolence, 
Deſpiſe the brood of bleiſed ſapience. Spenſer. 


SEA. z. . [ræ, Sax. /e, or zee, Dutch. ] 
1. The ocean; the water, oppoſed to the 
land. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous ſea incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. Shakeſp. Macbetb. 
The rivers run into the ſ:a. Carew. 
He made the ſca, and all that is therein. 
Ex. XX. II. 
So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air, 
So working ſeas ſettle and purge the wine. Davies. 
Amphibious, between ſea and land, 
=” The river horſe. Milton. 
4 Some leviathan, 
' Haply ſlumb'ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-tounder'd ſkiff 
| Deeming ſome iſland, oft as ſeamen tell, | 
i With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 
1 Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 
Inveſts the ſea. Milton. 
Small fragments of ſhells, broken by ſtorms on 
ſome ſhores, are uſed for manuring of ſea land. 


Weadward. 
They put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred 
ſail, Arbuthnot. 


Sea racing dolphins are train'd for our motion, 
Moony tides ſwelling to roll us aſhore. | 
| Dryden's Albion. 
But like a rock unmoy'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeſt and the riſing waves, 
Propp'd on himſelf he ſtands : his ſolid fides 
Waſh off the ſca weeds, and the ſounding tides. 


a f Dryden. 
The ſea could not be much narrower than it is, 
without a great loſs to the wagid. Bentley. 


So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 


2. A collection of water; a lake. 
By the /:a of Galilee. | Nat. iv. 18. 


Proverbially for any large quantity. 
That ſea of blood, which hath in Ireland been 
barbarouſly ſhed, is enough to drown in eternal 
infamy and miſery the malicious author and in- 
ſtigator of its effuſion. King Ebarle;. 


4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuous, 

To ſorrow abandon'd, but worſe felt within, 

And in a troubled ſca of paſſion toſt. Milton. 
5. Half Seas over. Half drunk. 

The whole magiſtracy was pretty well diſguiſed 
before I gave em the flip : our friend the alderman 
was half ſeas over before the bonfire was out. Spec. 

Sea is often uſed in compoſition, as will 
appear in the following examples. 

Se"aBaR. 2. from ſea and bar; hirundo 
piſcis, Lat.] The ſea- ſwallow. 


GE ABEAT. adj. [ ſea and beat.] Daſhed 
by the waves of the ſea. 
The ſovereign of the ſeas he blames in vain, 
That once ſeabea? will to ſea again. Spenſer's Paſt. 
Darkneſs cover'd o'er | 
The face of things: along the ſcabeat ſhore 
; Satiate we ſlept. Pope's Odyſſey. 
SN BOAT. 2. ,. [ea and boat. ] Veſſel ca- 
pable to bear the ſea. 
Shipwrecks were occafioned by their ſhips being 
bad ſeabaats, and themicives but indifferent ſea- 


Deſcend from Pelion to the main. | Pope. | 


ö 


SEA 


Se ABORN, adj. [a and born.) Born of 


the ſea 3 produced by the ſea. oy 
Like Neptune and his ſeaborn niece, ſhall be 


The ſhining glories of the land and ſea, Waller. | 


All theſe in order march, and marching ſing 
The warlike actions of their ſeaborn king. Dryden. 
S:"aBOY. . , | ſea and boy.] Boy em- 
ployed on ſhipboard. 
Canſt thou, O partial ſleep ! give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſeaboy in an hour ſo rude, | 
And in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night 
Deny it to a king ? Shakeſpeare. 
SEABREACH, 2. ,, [ ſea and breach.] Ir- 
ruption of the ſea 'by breaking the 
banks. 
To an impetuous woman, tempeſts and ſea- 
breaches are nothing. L Eftrange. 
SE"ABREEZE. 7. , [ /ea and breeze.] Wind 
blowing from the ſea. | 
Hedges, in moſt places, would be of great ad- 
vantage to ſhelter the graſs from the ſeabreeze. 
Mortimer. 
SE"ABUILT. adj. [ /ea and bailt.] Built 
for the ſea. | 
Borne each by other in a diſtant line, ſ 
The ſcabuilt forts in dreadful order move. Dryden. 
SEACA"BBAGE. 2. . [crambe, Lat.] Sea- 
colewort. A plant. 3 
It hath fleſhy leaves like thoſe of the cabbage. | 
| Miller. 
SE"ACALF. 2. % | ſea and calf; phoca. | 
The ſeal. 


| 


he makes like a calf: his head comparatively not 


a dog's, and muſtaches like thole of a cat: his 
body long, and all over hairy: his forefeet, with 
fingers clawed, but not divided, yet fit for going : 


ſwimming, as being an amphibious animal. The 
female gives ſuck, as the porpeſs, and other vivipa- 
rous fiſhes. Grew*®s Muſeum. 
Sac. 2. . [ea and cap.] Cap made 
to be worn on ſhipboard. ; 
I know your favour well, | 
Though now you have no ſeacap on your head. 
Shakeſpeare. 
SE"ACARP, #. /. [from /ea and carp; tur- 
dus marinus, Lat.] A ſpotted fiſh that 
lives among ſtones and rocks. 


4 
SE"ACHART. z. . [ea and chart.] Map 
on which only the coaſts are delineated. 
The ſituation of the parts of the carth are better 
learned by a map or ſeachart, than reading the de- 
ſcription. ; Watts. 
SE"ACOAL. z. / [ea and coal.) Coal fo 
called, not becauſe found in the ſea, but 
becauſe brought to London by ſea ; pit- 
coal. | 
We'li have a poſſet ſoon at the latter end of a 
ſeaccal fire. Shakeſpeare. 
Seacoal laſts longer than charcoal. Bacon. 


much heightened, where a great quantity of ſeacca/ 


is burnt, Harvey. 
S2"acoasT. 1. , [ ſea and coaſt.] Shore; 
edge of the ſea. | 


The venturous mariner that way, 
Learning his ſhip from thoſe white rocks to ſave, 
Which all along the ſouthern ſeaccaſt lay; 
For ſafety's ſake, that ſame his ſeamark made, 
And nam'd it Albion. Fairy Queen, 
Vpon the ſearoaft are many parcels of land, that 
would pay well for the taking in. Mortimer's Huſh, 
SE"ACOB. 2. .. [gavia, Latin.] A bird, 
called alſo Seagull. | 
SE"acomMPass. 2. , [/e and. compaſs. } 
The card and needle of mariners. 


The feacalf, or ſeal, is ſo called from the noiſe | 


big, ſhaped rather like an otter's, with teeth like | 


his hinder feet, more properly fins, and fitter for | 


This pulmonique indifpoſition of the air is very 


The needle in the ſeacompaſs till moving but to 


* r 
- - - . 7 


SEA 
tified the reſpective conſtancy of the gentleman to 


one only. 0 


WO... [from ſea and coot; fulica 


marina, Lat.] Sea fowl, like th 


e 
hen. — 


fea and cormerant.z coryus marinus, Lat.) 
A ſeacrow. . 


| Sa cow. . /. [ fea and cow.] The ma. 


natee. 
1 he ſeacqw is of the cetaceous kind. It grow 
to fifteen feet long, and to ſeven or eight in mY 
cumference: its head is like that of à hog "i 
longer, and more cylindrick : its eyes are {mai 
and it has no external ears, but only two little 
apertures, Its lips are thick, and it has two * 
tuſks ſtanding out. It has two fins, which . 


breaſts placed between the pectoral fins. The ſkin 

is very thick and hard, and not ſcaly, but hairy, 
: as Materia M:dica, 
SE aDOG. 2. % [ ſea and deg.] Perhaps 
the ſhark. 
Fierce ſcadogs devour the mangled friends. 
; Roſcam ver. 
When, ſtung with hunger, ſheembroils 0 food, 

The ſeadog and the dolphin are her food, 

N Pope 's Odyſſy. 
SETAEAR. 7. . [from /ea and ear; du 

marina, Lat.] A ſea plant. 
SEAFA'RER. z. . [ ſea and fare.) A tra- 
veller by ſea; a mariner. 

They ſtiffly refuſed to vail their bonnets by the 
ſummons of thoſe towns, which is reckoned into- 
lerable contempt by the better enabled ſcafirrers, 

1 

A wand'ring merchant, he frequents the main, 
Some mean ſeafarer in purſuit of gain; 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well ſkill'd, 
But dreads th' athletick labours of the field. Pope. 


SEAFA'RING. adj. | /ea and fare.] Tra- 
velling by ſea. 

My wife faſten'd him unto a ſmall ſpare maſt, 

Such as ſeafaring men provide for ſtorms, Stat. 

It was death to divert the ſhips of ſeafaring peo- 

ple, againſt their will, to other uſes than they were 

appointed, Arbutbr, 


SEAFENNEL, The ſame with SaMpHike, 


SEaFIGHT. 2. /. | ſea and fight.) Battle 
of ſhips ; battle on the ſea. 
Seafights have been often final to the war; but 
this is. when princes ſet up their reſt upon the hat- 
 Ueſo ; Baccu. 
If our ſenſe of hearing were a thouſand times 
quicker than it is, we ſhould, in the quieteſt retite- 
ment, be ieſs able to ſleep than in the middle of 2 
ſeafight. | Licit 
This fleet they recruited with two hundred tail 
whereof they loſt ninety-three in a ſeafight- -. 
| Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Sg arowL. 1. , [ ſea and fow!.] Bird: 
that live at ſea. f 
The bills of curlews, and many other gc 
are very long, to enable them to hunt tor the 
Worms. Derbaie 
A ſcafrapl properly repreſents the paſſage 0! 3 
deity over the ſeas. Hrecme. 
A length of ocean and unbounded ky, 
Which ſcarce the ſeafowol in a year o'er-fly. Pipes 
SEAGIRDLES. 2. , pl. [ fungus phaſganiie 
des, Lat.] A fort of ſea muſhrooms. 


SE"AGIRT. adj. [ ſea and girt.] Girded or 


encircled by the ſea. 
Neptune, beſides the ſway 
Of every ſalt flood and each ebbing ſtream, 
Took in by lot, twixt high and nether = . 
Imperial rule of all the ſeagirt iſles. | Ailton, 
Telemachus, the blooming heir, 


niards called it manatee. The female has two round 


men. Arbutbnet. 


the north point only, with moveor immotus, no- 


Of 1 Ithaca, demands my Care 3 . 


SE"ACORMORANT, or Seadrale, u. /. from 


forward on the breaſt like hands, whence the Spa. 


9 


fr 


— 


„is mine to form his green unpractis'd years Had they applied themſelves to the increafe of | Sz a ROOM. 2. /. [ fea and room.) Open | | 0 


i Pope. } their ſtrength by ſea, they might have had the ſea : ſpacious main 
In {age debates from ſea and graſ 3 al-] greateſt fleet, and the moſt ſeamen, of any ſtate in E ee 


A GRASS: Me, a : There is fearcom enough for both nations, with- bi 
ag Lat ] An herb growing on the ſea 13 n: th le of Addiſon. | out offending one another. Baron's Advice to V i. 9 
5 2. = OY n p _ e - the 1 The bigger whale like ſome huge carrack lay, 2 
Ore. ; 1 | eals ve at land and at tea, and porpules have Which wanteth ſcaro:m with her foes to play. "8 
GE AGREEN-» adj , [ſea _ * Fang the warm blood = intrails of a hog, not to men- | 7 N Waller. nll 
| 26 ant lea; tion mermaids or ſeamen. > Locke. , - Wo 
mbling the colour of the di ; | xc. | SEARO VER. 7. , | ſea and rove.] A pt- . 
— | . SEA'MARK. 1. /. [ ſea and mark.) Point] rate. 7 LU IF on 
White, red, yellow, _ with their RO or conſpicuous place diſtinguiſhed at ſea, | on anvupy, x. [ea and ruff; orphus, 10 
a: geen, ſcarlet, purple, and ſcugreen, come Locle,] and ſerving the mariners as directions] Lat ] A kind of ſea fiſh | | 5 
5. "I" F 1 ; , 2 8 ; 95 = " 
the eye Upon his urn reclin'd, : of their courſe. . SE ASERPENT. 7. /. | ſea and ſerpent ; hy- 
i ſagrren mantle waving in the wind, . Thoſe white rocks, Aras, Lat ] Aw ſerpent : dder : 31k j; 
dal ws, Moo -g Pope. | Which all along the ſouthern ſeacoaſt lay, 2 : water ierpent ; an 2 « ES 
F A pl Tbreat' ning unheedy wreck and raſh decay, SrA SERVICE. 2. /. [ /ea and /ervice.] Na- kl nl 
/, GREEN. 2. / Saxifrage. plant. a ; | | J 
SEAGR *. Pda” A nao He for his ſafety s ſake his ſeamark made, val war. Cir: 
Saur. 2. fo L and gu ] Wa And nam'd it Albion. Pe Fairy Queen. You were preſſed for the ſeaſerwice, and got off t } 1 \ 
fowl. | : Though you do ſee me weapon d, with much ado. _ Swift's Direct. to Servantte 1 1. 
Seagulls, when they flock together from the ſea Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, SE ASHARK. 7. F [ ſea and 5 ark.] A ra- 8 b 14 l 
towards the ſhores, foreſhow rain and wind. The very jcamark of my utmoſt ſail. Shak. Othello. venous ſeafiſh | {RE i 5 
Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. They were executed at divers places upon the Witch p 3 — 1 
Bitterns, kerons, and ſeagulls, are great enemies | ſeacoaft, for ſcamarks, or light-houſes, to teach Of t oi . ee - BY Shak "BACHKER 
6h | : Moriimer's Huſbandry. Perkin's people to avoid the coaſt, 8 on _— > ens 4 I N 815 5 Cath: : 
gestopft. 2. % Aﬀea bird. Ainſworth. Baca Heary VII. rr. u. /- lLlſea and Shell.] Shells ns 
0 AHEDGEHOG. 7. /. [echinus.] A kind They are remembered with a brand of infamy found on the ſhore, ; 101 8 
EAN 16h LOTS \ fixt upon them, and ſet as ſeamarks for thoſe who Scaſpells are great improvers of four or cold land. 1 
of ſea bo e 1 loſed i 1 hell, fa obſerve them to avoid, Dryden. | Mortimer. Wat I 
The ſeabedgeog F The fault of others ſway SrASHuuz. 2. J. | fea and Sore.] The 11 | 
ſhioned as a lat of bread, wrougnt and pinched, | Fe ſet as ſeamarks for himſelf to ſhun. Dryden. t of the ſ. 1 
and guarded by an outer ſkin full of prickles, as | SRAM E“ d A Tod coal or the ſea. : 1.2601 
the land urchins Carew. 3 ee late Prey mew. 5 AI -_ 1 no sg 1 1s —— 1 v 
. 7 . = >. ea. But foaming billows breaking on the ground. i 
SraHOG. 2. J 17 and hg.] The por A n flea ho Dun. 
pars F The haunt of ſeals, and orcks, and ſcameꝛos clang. Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in Mel 
SUCAROLLY, 1. ,. [eryngium, Lat.] A plant. | Milton.] Peru, that reached three hundred leagues along iT 1.0 
The ſpecies are, ſeabolly, or eryngo. Common The chough, the ſcamego, the loquacious crow, the ſeaſhores | F e of N 
eryngo. The roots of the firſt are candied, and Scream aloft. | Pope's Odyſſey. Jo ſay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, N % 
ſent to London for medicinal uſe, being the true | SEH A MONSTER. x, La and monſter, ] without knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable 10 
erongo. Miller. 8 as to ſay he has the poſitive idea of the number . 1 
Fe | trange animal of the ſea. 1 1 
SEaHOLM, 1. ,. [ ſea and holm.] : 3 5 ; of the ſands on the ſcaſpore. Locke. 
1 " Scamonſters give ſuck to their young. Lam. ive 3. IT 4; 224 Sick 
1. A ſmall uninhabited iſland, Where luxury late reign'd, ſeamonſters whelp. E'ASICK, adj, [ſea and fich,] Sick, as 
2, Seaholly. A kind of ſea weed. | Million.] new voyagers on the ſea. : 
Cornwa! bringeth forth greater ſtore of feaholm | SE"AMOSS. 2. 2 [ ſea and moſs 3 corallium. She began to be much ſeaſick, extremity of wea- 
and ſamphire than any other county. Carew. Lat.] Coral, which grows in the ſea] ther continuing. Shakeſpeare. 


Barbaroſſa was not able to come on thore, for 


St anORSK. 2. J. [ ſea and Horſe.] like a ſhrub, and, being taken out, be- 


; that he was, os they ſaid, ſcaſick, and troubled with 

1. The ſeaborſe is a fiſh of a very ſingular | comes hard like a flone. an ague. e Knilless 
form, as we fee it dried, and of the | g:*,c ave worm. 2. I [androſaces, Lats] In love's voyage, nothing can offend 3 

needlefiſh kind. It is about four or five] An herb growing in Syria, by which | Wemen are never ſeafick, Dryden's Fuvenal. 


Weary and ſcaſck, when in thee confin'd ; 


inches in length, and nearly half an 
Sls y Now, for thy fatety, cares diſtract my mind. 


nudge ö 0 reat cures are performed. 
inch in diameter in the broadeſt part. 8 P 


, SEANYMPH. 2. J. | /ea and nymph.] God- Swift. 
3 e ſee dried, is a deep] deſs of the ſea. E SEASUDE. u. %. [ /za and fide.) The edge 
reddiſh brown: and its tail is turned Virgil, after Homer's example, gives us a trans- of the ſea. | 
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round under the belly. Hill; Mat. Med. | formation of neas's ſhips into ſcanymphs. Broome. Their camels were without number, a5 the ſand 


2. * 3 1 : :  SE"AONI1ON. 2. / An herb. Ainſfevorth. by e Is 3 TE 2 vii. 12. $13 | 
'art of a large tooth, round and tapering: a - here diſembarking on the green ſcaſide, "Ez 08 
tuſk 15 the morſe, or waltrons, called by ſome the 1 3 Fla 5 r A: We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide. Pope. tt 
3 : ; e e All ſcaocſe, or oof! ma and the mud of rivers SEASU RGEON, . . 2 A and Ju rgeon. ] A ry. 
3. The medical and the poetical ſeahorſe L * - 3 5 chirurgeon employed on ſhipboard. It 
ſeem v 7 are of great advantage to all ſorts of land. Ploy P 
cem very different. By the ſeahorſe „ My deſign was to help the ſeaſur geen. 
Dry means probably the hippopota- SEAPAD. 2. /, [ fella marina, Lat.] The f ;  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
mus. I a 26 : | SEASURRO UNDED. adj. | /ea and ſur- 


_ S:0ber/er, flound'ring in the ſſimy mud , ; > 

Less d up their heads, and daſh'd the 00ze about SE . 0 gf Seen 2 ſh 1 45 a_ 7 anther ; To ſcaſurrounded realms the gods aſſign 
"ems . Dryden. 84 0, at.] A fiſh like a ampry. £ Small tract of fertile lawn, the leaſt to mine. Pepe. 
95 AMAID. . /. LV and maid.) Mermaid. SE APIECE» 7./. | ſea and piece.] A pic- SEATE RM. z. J [ /ea and zerm.] Word of 


round, ] Encircled by the ſea, 


Certain itars ſhot from their ſpheres, ture repr eſenting any thing at ſea. art uſed by the ſeamen. 
| a bas hear the ſeamaids muſick. Shakeſpeare. "Painters often employ their pencils upon fea- I agree with you in your cenſure of the ſeaterms 
| SE AIAN Fo. L and man.] | mins PRE ts TY in Dryden's Virgil, becauſe no terms of art, or 
i. A ſailor; a navigator; a mariner. 5 1. /. [ſea and pool.] axe or] cant words, fuit the majeſty of epick poetry. Pepe, 
5 She, looking out, alt Water. | SEAWA'TER, # ea and ævater.] The 
| Peholss the fleet, and hears the ſeamen ſhout. I heard it wiſhed, that all that land rag Ss Ire ſalt water of - 15 ] 
Seavzen, through diſin ac * - A” how By digging of pits in the ſea-ſhore, he did fruſ- 
= 0 ugh aiſ1zal ſtorms, are wont SE APORT., 2. J. | ſea and port.] ar-] trate the laborious works of the enemies, which 
« © pals the oyſter-breeding Helleſpont Evelyn n e ap. 
[ ME e — 82 bour. : had turned the ſcazvater upon the wells of Alex- 
A ſtately tomb, whoſe top © + th SE ARIS QUE. 2. /. [ /ea and riſque. | Haz- andria. Bacon's Natura. Hiftorye 
A toidier's falchi en 5 eee e ard at ſea. | I bathed the member with feat. Miſeman. 
US 7 * 5 , A p 7 o 11.7 
bhi war is fiend inert ef Deyden. | He was o great an encourage of commerce, | Sowatr has many 2196s roughy and earthy 
| By indergoing the hazards of the ſea, and the that he charged himſelf with all the ſeariſque of P PRs = 63 654% a 4 ras Br Oe 
. ©apany ot common ſeamen, you make it evident ſuch veſſels as carried corn to Rome in the winter. * 8 WY : W 5 L wg * 
8 will refuſe no opportunity of rendering your- C | Arbuthnot. SE * J. Leldanella, at.) 
. :1f uſeful, Dryden. 852 AkOck ET. 2. / A plant. Miller. | Bindweed. 
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2. To confirm or atteſt by a ſeal. 


SEA 


SE" AWOR MWOOD. u. , | ſea and aworm- 
evood ; ſeriphium, Lat.] A ſort of worm- 
wood that grows 1n the ſea. 

SEAL. 2./. | phoca; yeol, pele, Saxon; 
feel, Daniſh. | The ſea calf. 

The ſeal or ſoyle is in make and growth not un- 
like a pig, ugly faced, and footed like a moldwarp : 
he delighteth in muſic, or any loud noiſe, and 
thereby is trained to ſhew himſelf above water: 
they alſo come on lard. Carcav. 

An iſiand ſalt and bare, 

The haunt of ſcals, and orcks, and ſeamews clang. 

Milton. 

SEAL. 2. /. [rizel, Sax. Hgillum, Lat.] 

1. A ſtamp engraved with a particular 

' Impreſſion, which is fixed upon the wax 

that cloſes letters, or afhxed as a teſti- 
mony. 

The king commands you 

To render up the great ſeal. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 

If the organs of perception, like wax overhar- 
dened with cold, will not receive the impreſſion of 
the ſeal; or, like wax of a temper tov ſoft, will 
not hold it; or elſe ſuppoſing the wax of a tem- 
per fit, but the /ca/ not applied with a ſufficient 
force to make a clear impreflion : in any of theſe 
caſes the print left by the ſea/ will be obſcure. 

| Locke. 

The fame his grandſire wore about his neck 

In three ſea/ rings ; which after, melted down, 

Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown. Pope. 

2. The impreſſion made in wax. 
Till thou canſt rail the ſeal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Solyman. ſhewed him his own letters, aſking 

him if he knew not that hand, and if he knew 


not that ſeal ? Knoles. 
He ſaw his monkey picking the ſcal wax from 
a letter. | Arbuthnet. 


3. Any act of confirmation. 
They their fill of love 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſea/, Milt. 
To SEAL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten with a ſeal. 
He that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this love in me; 
And by him ſea up thy mind. | 
 Shakeſv. As you like it. 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take forth 
paper, fold it, write upon 't, and afterwards ſea/ 
It. Shakeſpeare. 


God join'd my heart to Romeo's; thou our 
hands 
And exe this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, 
Shall be the label to another deed, | 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this ſhall Nay them both. Shak. 


3. To confirm; to ratify ; to ſettle. 
My ſoul is purg'd from grudging hate, 
And with my hand I ſca/ our true hearts love. 
 Shaxreſpeare's Richard III. 
When have performed this, and ſ-aled to them 
this fruit, I will come into Spain. Rom. xv. 28. 
4. To ſhut; to cloſe: with 25. 
Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum ! ] 
| Shakeſpeare. 
At my death 
Thou haſt ſead up my expectation. Sh. H. IV. 
The ſenſe is like the ſun; for the ſun ſeals up 
the globe of heaven, and opens the globe of earth: 
fo the ſenſe doth obſcure heavenly things, and re- 
veals earthly things. Bacon. 
5. To make faſt. : 
Back to th' internal pit I drag thee chain'd, 
And ſea! thee fo, as henceforth not to ſcorn 
The facil gates of hell too Nightly barr'd. Milton. 
6. To mark with a ſtamp. 
You'd rail upon the hoſteſs, 
And ſay you would preſent her at the leet, 
| Becaulc ſue bought one jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts, 


|SE"amLEss. adj. [from ſeam.] Having no 


SE A 


To SEAL, v. u. To fix a ſeal, 
I will cal unto this bond. 
We make a ſure covenant and write it, and 
our princes and prieſts ſea/ unto it. Neb. ix. 38. 
SEALER. u. J. from ſeal.) One that 
ſeals. | 
SE"ALINGWAX, . / [ ſeal and awax.] Hard 
wax uſed to ſeal letters. 
The prominent orifice was cloſed with ſealing- 
WAX» | Boyle. 
SEAM. x. / [yeam, Saxon; Zoom, Dutch. 
1. The ſuture where the two edges of 
cloth are ſewed together. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 
The ſeams with ſparkling emeralds ſet around. 
Dryden. 
Precepts ſhould be ſo finely wrought together 
in the ſame piece, that no coarſe ſeam may diſcover 
where they join. : Addiſon. 
2. The juncture of planks in a ſhip. 
With boiling pitch the ſeams inſtops, * 
Which, well laid o'er, the ſalt ſea waves withſtand. 
| Dryden, 


1 


3. A cicatrix ; a ſcar. 
4. [ream, Saxon, a load.) A meaſure; 
a veſſel in which things are held ; eight 
buſhels of corn. Ainſæborth. 


weighing 120 pounds. 
6. [peme, Saxon; aim, Welſh ; ain, Fr.) 
Tallow ; greaſe ; hog's lard. | 
Shall the proud lord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſeam, 
Be worſhipp'd* Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax.  Dryden's uneid. 
To SEAM. wv. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To join together by ſuture, or other- 
wiſe. 
2. To mark; to ſcar with a long cicatrix. 
Seam d o'er with wounds, which his own ſabre 
gave. Pope. 
Say, has the ſmall or greater pox 
Sunk down her noſe, or ſeam'd her face? Swift. 


1 


ſeam. 

SEAMRENT, #. /. | ſeam and rent.] A ſe- 
paration of any thing where it is joined; 
a breach of the ſtitches. 


SE"AMSTRESS. z. / [reameyrne, Saxon, ] 

A woman whoſe trade is to ſew. Often 
written /emp/ſtreſs. 

They wanted food and raiment; ſo they took 
Religion for their ſeamſtreſs and their cook. Cleav. 
SE"anyY. adj. [from /eam.] Having a ſeam ; 
ſhewing the ſeam. | 

Some ſuch ſquire he was, 
That turn'd your wit the ſeamy fide without, 
And made me to ſuſpect you. FShakeſp. Othello. 
SEAN. u. , Irene, Saxon; /agena, Lat.] 
A net. Sometimes written eine, or ſaine. 
SeaR. adj. [reanian, Saxon, to dry.] 

Dry; not any longer green. 9Sper/er 
uſes it. | | 
I have liv'd long enough: my May of life 
Is fail'n into the ſear, the yellow leaf. Shak. Mach. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear. Milton. 

Some may be cheriſhed in dry places, as in ſear 
wood. ay. 
To S EAR. v. a. [reaman, Saxon.] To 
burn; to cauterize. 

The ſcorching flame ſore ſinged all his face, 
And through his armour all his body ſcar'd. 

| Fairy Queen. 
Some ſhall depart from the faith, ſpeaking lies, 


having their conſcience ſeared with a hot iron. 
1 Tim. iv. 2. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


5. Seam of Gloſs. A quantity of glaſs 
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I'm fear'd with burning ſteel, till the ſcorch d 
marrow N 


Fries in the bones. Rowe's Royal Corr: 

To SEARCE. v. a. [| ſafſer, Fr.] To al 
finely, 9 a 

Put the finely ſcarced powder of alabaſter into 

a flat-bottomed and well-heated braſs veſſel. Bie 

| For the keeping of meal, bolt and ſcarce it 2 

the bran. Mortimer: Haſtardey. 


SEARCE. 2. J. A ſieve; a bolter, 


SPAR CPR. 7. /. [from ſearce.] He xh 
ſearces. | | 

To SEARCH, v. a. [chercher, Fr.] 

1. To examine ; to try ; to explore; 
look through. ew 


Help to ſearch my houſe this one time: if | 
find not what I ſeek, let me for ever be your table 


k 


ſport. 7 Shakeſpeare, 
They returned from ſearching of the land. 
Num. Xxili. 25. 


Through the void immenſe 
To ſearch with wand' ring queſt a place foretold. 
Mis, 
2. To inquire ; to ſeek for. 
Now clear I underſtand 
What oft my fteddieſt thoughts have ſearchd in 
vain. Milter. 
Enough is left beſides to ſearch and know. 
Mtn, 
Draw up ſome valuable meditations from the 
depths of the earth, and ſearch them through the 
vaſt ocean. Watts, 


3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 
Alas, poor ſhepherd! ſearching of thy wound, 
I have, by hard adventure, found my own. Shai. 
With this good ſword, 
That ran through Cæſar's bowels, ſearch this boſom, 
Shakeſpeare, 


ſearchings of heart. Judg. v. 16, 
The figns of wounds penetrating are diſcovered 
by the proportion of the ſearching candle, or probe 
which enters into the cavity. Wiſeman's Surgery, 
4. To SEARCH out. To find by ſeeking, 
Who went before you, to ſearch you out a place to 
pitch your tents in ? Deut. i. 33. 
They may ſometimes be ſucceſsful to ſearch cur 
truth. V. atts, 
To SEARCH. vv. u. 


1. To make a ſearch ; to look for ſome- 


thing. : | 

Satisfy me once more; once more ſearch with 

me. Shakeſpeares 
2, To make inquiry. 

Milton, 


To aſk or ſearch I blame thee not. 1s 
Thoſe who ſeriouſly ſearch aiter or maintain 
truth, ſhould ſtudy to deliver themſelves without 
obſcurity or equivocation. : Lickes 
It ſuffices that they have once with care ſifted 
the matter, and ſearched into all the particulars 
that could give any light to the queſtion. Loc. 
Withpiercingeye ſome ſearch where nature plays 


And trace the wanton through her darkſome maze. 
Tickel, 


3. To ſeek; to try to find. | 

Your huſband's coming, woman, to ſearch fora 
gentleman that is here now in the houſe. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windfre 

We in vain ſearch for that conſtitution within 2 


fly, upon which depend thoſe powers WE obſerve in 
them. Loc te. 


SEARCH. 2. , [from the verb.] 

1. Inquiry by looking into every ſuſpected 
The orb he roam'd i 

With narrow ſearch, and with inſpection . 


2. Examination. 
The mind ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of _— 
hidden idea, and turns the eye of the foul up" 


Cheriſh veins of good humovr, and ſear up thoſe 


8 bakeſpcar e. 


of il, . emple. 


3. Inquiry; 


For the diviſions of Reuben there were great 
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SEA 
act of ſeeking: with of; for, 


are as two grains of wheat hid in 

chaff: you m_ * all day ere 

when you have them they are 

oy fot tho ; Shakeſpeare. 
"Who great in ſearch of God and nature growy 

They belt the wiſe Creator's praiſe declare. Dryd. 

F Now mourn thy fatal ſearch ; 

have too quick a ſenſe.» Dryden. 

ical uſe of words, I mean ſuch 

the preciſe notions of things, 

be ſatisfied with in its ſearch 


\ Inquusy' 3 

or e. 
His reaſons 

two buſhels of 


ais not ſafe to 
a By the philoſoph 
an ſc as conveys 
which the mind may 


Locke. 

1 knowledge. 
ol The parents, after a long ſearch for the boy, 
ce him for drowned in a canal. Aaddiſen. 


common practice carries the heart aſide 
honeſt in our ſearch after trutn. 
Watts. 


This comm 
from all that 1s 


; purſuit. 
E Que # love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, 
Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanch? 
Shakeſpeare. 
de him from his intendment, or brook ſuch 
Grace well as he ſhall run into; in that it is a 
Poll of his own ſearch, and altogether againſt my 
. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Nor did my ſearch of liberty begin 
Till my black hairs were chang'd upon my chin. 
Dryden. 


br. cRER. 2. , [from ſearch.] 
Examiner; trier. 

The Agarenes that ſeek wiſdom upon earth, 
the authors of fables, and ſearchers out of under- 
finding. Bar. iii. 23. 

The ſcarchers found a marvellous difference be- 
tren the Anakins and themſelves. Raleigb. 

Religion has given us a more juſt idea of the 
Grin? nature: he whom we appeal to is truth 
ittelt, the great ſearcher of hearts, who will not 
let fraud go unpuniſhed, or hold him guiltleſs that 
taketh his name in vain. | Addiſon. | 
. Seeker; enquirer, N . 

[n yain we lift up our preſumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken denies : 

The /carcber follows faſt, the object flies. Prior. 

Avoid the man who practiſes any thing unbe- 
coming a free and open ſearcher after truth. Watts. 


3. Officer in London appointed to exa- 
mine the bodies of the dead, and report 
the cauſe of death, 


The ſearchers, who are ancient matrons ſworn 
to their office, repair to the place where the dead 
corps lies, and by view of the ſame, and by other 
inquiries, examine by what diſeaſe the corps died. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
EE ARCLOTH, . . [panclaS, Saxon; from 
ran, pain, and clad, a plaſter ; ſo that 
creclth, as it is now written, from cera, 
wax, ſeems to be wrong.] A plaſter; a 
large plaſter, | 


Bees wax is the ground of all ſcarcloth ſalves. 


| Mortimer. 
ASO N. 2. / [ /aiſen, Fr.] 
One of the four parts of the year, ſpring, 


ſummer, autumn, winter. 
The faireſt flowers o' th' ſeaſon | 
Are our carnations and ſtreak'd gillyflowers. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Then ſummer, autumn, winter did appear; 
And ſpring was but a ſeaſon of the year. Dryden. 
We ſaw, in fix days travelling, the ſeveral ſea- 
Jns of the year in their beauty, Addiſon on Italy. 
A ame, as diſtinguiſhed from others. 
og noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 
. ts o' th ſeaſon, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
e ſeaſon prime for ſweeteſt ſcents And airs. 
: Milton. 
A fit time; an opportune concurrence. 
At eaſon fit let her with thee partake. Milton. 
All buüneſs ſhould be done betimes; and there 's 


| 


1. To mix with food any thing that gives a 


Pa IM 
/ 


do repreſent what is praiſeworthy to the greateſt 


3. To qualify by admixture of another in- 


4. To imbue ; to tinge or taint.. 


5. To fit for any uſe by time or habit; to 


SEA 


as little trouble of doing it in ſeaſen too, as out of 
ſeaſon. L'Eftrange. 
For active ſports, for pleaſing reſt, 
This is the time to be poſſeſt; 
The beſt is but in ſeaſon beſt. Dryden. 
I would indulge the gladneſs of my heart! 
Let us retire : her grief is out of ſeaſon. Philips. 
There is no ſeaſon to which ſuch thoughts as 
theſe are more ſuitable, Altterbury. 
The ſeaſen when to come, and when to go, 
To ſing, or ceaſe to ſing, we never know. 
4. A time not very long. 
We'll flip you for a ſcaſon, but our jealouſy 
Does yet depend. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
5. [from the verb.] That which gives a 
high reliſn. 
You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, ſleep. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


To SEASON. v. a. [afſaiſonner, Fr.] 


Pope. 


high reliſh. 
Every oblation of thy meat-offering ſhalt thou 
ſeaſon with alt, | Lev. ii. 13. 
They ſeaſoned every ſacrifice, whereof a greater 
part was eaten by the prieſts. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk and milk-pot- 
tage are very fit for children; only let them not 
be ſeaſoned with ſugar, Locke. 

. The wiſe contriver, 
To keep the waters from corruption free, 

Mixt them with ſalt, and ſcaſon d all the ſea. 

| Blackmore. 


3. Te give a reliſh to; to recommend by 


ſomething mingled. 
You ſeaſon ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours; 
For age but taſtes of pleaſures, youth devours. 
Dryden. 
The proper uſe of wit is to ſeaſon converſation, 


follies of 


Tillotſon. 


advantage, and to expoſe the vices and 
men. | 


gredient. 
Mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway 
It is an attribute to God himſelf ; 
And earthly pow'r does then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Seaſon your admiration vut a while . 
With an attentive ear, till I deliver 
This marvel to you. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Whatever thing 

The ſcythe of time mows down, devour unſpar'd, 

Till I, in man reſiding, through the race 
His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infect, 

And ſcajon him thy laſt and ſweeteſt prey. 
| 2 Milton's Par. Loft. 
Secure their religion, ſcaſon their younger years 
with prudent and pious principles. Taylor. 
Sin, taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured 
into a veſſel; ſo much of it as it fills, it alſo ſeaſons : 
the touch and tincture go together. South, 


mature. 
The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren: 
How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon d are 


To their right praiſe and true perfection! Shak. 
Who in want a hollow friend doth try 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. Shakeſpeare. 


We charge you, that you have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon' d office, and to wind 
Yourſelf unto a power tyrannical. Shak. Coriolan. 

The archers of his guard ſhot two arrows, every 
man together, againſt an inch board of well ſcaſor- 
ed timber. Hayward. 

His plenteous ſores do ſeaſon'd timber ſend ; 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair. dents 

A man ſhould harden and ſeaſon himſelf beyond 


et ST 


SE A 


To SEASON. v. 2. To mature; to grow fit 
for any purpoſe. 


Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that 
they may ſet them by to ſeaſon. | 

| Moons Mechanical Exerciſes, 

SE"ASONABLE. adj. [ ſaiſon, Fr.] Oppor- 

tune; happening or done at a proper 


time ; proper as to time. | 

Mercy is ſeaſonable in the time of afflition, as 
clouds of rain in the time of drought. Ecclus. v. 2. 

If ever it was ſeaſonable to preach courage in the 
deſpiſed abuſed cauſe of Chriſt, it is now, when 
his truths are reformed into nothing, when the 
hands and hearts of his faithful miniſters are 
weakened. - South's Sermons. 


SE"ASONABLENESS. 2. , | from ſeaſon- 
able.) Opportuneneſs of time; pro- 
priety with regard to time. 

A Britiſh freeholder would very ill diſcharge his 
part, if he did not acknowledge the excellency and 
ſeaſonableneſs of thoſe laws by which his country 
has been recovered out of its confuſions. Addiſon. 


SE'ASONABLY. adv. [from ſeaſonable.] 
Properly, with reſpect to time. 


This is that to which I would moſt earneſtly, 
moſt ſeaſonably, adviſe you all. Spratt's Sermons, 


SE"ASONER. 2. . [from To ſeaſon. ] He 
who ſeaſons or gives a reliſh to any 
thing. 

Set "ASONING. 2. ,. [from ſeaſon.] That 
which is added to any thing to give it a 
reliſh. 
| Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers 
kinds of leavenings and ſeaſonings ; ſo that ſome 
do extremely move appetites, and ſome do nouriſh. 
fo as divers do live of them alone. Bacon. 

Some abound with words, without any ſeaſoning 
or taſte of matter. Ben Jonſon. 


learning, are required to give a ſeaſoning to retire- 
ment, and make us taſte the bleſſing. Dryden. 

Political ſpeculations are of fo dry and auſtere 
a nature, that they will not go down with the pub- 

lick without frequent ſcaſonings. Addiſ. Freebolder. 
The publick accept a paper which has in it 
none of thoſe ſeaſonings that recommend the writ- 
ings which are in vogue among us. Addiſ. Spec. 
Many vegetable ſubſtances are uſed by mankind 
as ſeaſonings, which abound with a highly exalted 

aromatic oil; as thyme and ſavory. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


SEAT. u. J. ¶ſedes, Lat. ſett, old German. 
Skinner. | 
1. A chair, bench, or any thing on which: 
one may fit. 
The ſons of light | 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high, | 
And took their /cats. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts". 
The lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaſt, 
And made the lady of the flow'r her gueſt ; , 


! When, lo, a bow'r aſcended on the plain, 5 
With ſudden ſeats ordain'd, and large for either 


train. . Dryden, 
2. Chair of ſtate; throne ; poſt of autho- 


rity ; tribunal. 
With due obſervance of thy goodly ſeat, . 
Great Agamemnon, Neſtor ſhall ſupply 
Thy lateſt words. Shakeſp. Triolus and Creſſida. 
Thus we debaſe 
The nature of our /catsp and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears. Shakejpeare's Corialanus. 
Whatſoever be the manner of the world's end, 
molt certain it is an end it ſhall have, and as cer- 
tain that then we ſhall appear before the judgment. 
ſeat of Chriſt, that every man may receive ac- 
cording to that which he hath done in his body, . 
whether it be good or evil. Hakew, on Providence. 


3. Manſion ; refidence ; dwelling ; abode. 


It were enough in reaſon to ſuccour with vic- 


the degree of cold wherein he lives. Addiſon. 


tuals, and other helps, a vaſt multitude, compelled 


by 


A foundation of good ſenſe, and a cultivation of 
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SEC 


by n*ceflity to ſeek a new fat, or to direct them 
unto a country able to receive them. Raleigh. 
O carth, how like to heav'n! if not preterr'd 
Moſt juſtly, ſcar worthier of gods, as built 
Weich ſecond thoughts, reſorning What was old. 
Hilton. 
In Alba he ſhall fix his royal] 
And, born a king, a race of kings beget. Dryden. 
Has winter caus'd thee, friend, to change thy 


cats 
And ſeek in Sabine air a warm retreat? Dryden. 
The promis'd ſcat of empire ſhall again 
Cover the mountain, and command the plain. 
Prior. 
4. Situation; ſite. | 
It followeth now that we find out the ſcar of 
Eden; for in it was Paradiſe by God planted. 
Raleigh. 
A church by Strand- bridge, and two biſhops 
"houſes, were pulled down to make a cat for his new 
building. | Ilaycvard. 
He that builds a fair houſe upon an ill cat, com- 
mitteth himſelf to priſon. . Bacon. 
The fitteft and the eaſieſt to be drawn 
To our ſociety, and to aid the war, 
"The rather for their ſeat, being next borderers 
On Italy, Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 
To SEAT. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To place on ſeats; to cauſe to fit 


down, 
The gueſts were no ſooner ſcated but they en- 

tered into a warm debate. 7 | 
2. To place in a poſt of authority, or 


lace of diſtinction. 
Thus high was king Richard ſeatcd. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Not Babylon, | 
Nor greet Alcairo, ſuch magniticence 
Equall'd in all their glories, to inſhrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or ſcat 


Their kings. Milton. 


A ſpirit of envy or oppoſition makes mankind 


uneaſy to ſee others of the ſame ſpecies ſcated above 
them in a ſort of perfection. Pope. 

3. To fix in any particular place or ſitu- 
ation; to ſettle. 

Should one family or one thouſand hold poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the ſouthern undiſcovered continent, 
becauſe they had ſcared themſelves in Nova Guiana? 

Raleigh. 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, 
which were, in truth, to be as unfortunately ſeated 
on the earth as Mercury is in the heavens; for 
the moſt part ever in combuſtion, or obſcurity, 
under brighter beams than his own. Motton. 

4. To fix; to place firm. 

Why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion, 

Whoſe horrid image doth upfix my hair, | 
And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 
Againſt the uſe of nature? Shateſp. Macbeth. 

From their foundations looſening to and tro, 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills. Milton, 

SEA'WARD. adv. ea, andpeand, Saxon. ] 
Towards the ſea. 

The rock ruſh'd ſeazvard with impetuous roar, 
Ingulf'd, and to th* abyſs the boaſter bore, Pope, 

SECANT. a. /; | ſecans, Lat. ſecaute, Fr.] 
In geometry, the right line drawn from 
the centre of a circle, cutting and meet- 
ing with another line, called the tan- 

ent, without it. 1 

To SECE DE. v. ». | fſeceds, Lat.] To 

withdraw from fellowſhip in any affair. 

SED ER. 7. /. | from ſecede.] One who 
diſcovers his diſapprobation of any pro- 
ceedings by withdrawing himſelf, 

To SECE'RN. wv. &. [ecerno, Latin.] To 
ſeparate finer from groſſer matter; to 
make the ſeparation of ſubſtances in the 
body. 

Birds are better meat than beaſts, becauſe gheir 


Arbuthnot. 4 


SECOND. adj. [ ſecond, French; ſecun- 


SEC 


flrſh doch aſſimilate more finely, and ſceerneth more 


ſubtilt, , i Bacon. 

The pituite or mucus ſccerned in the noſe and 
V indpipe, is not an excrementitious but a laudable 
humour, neceſſary for defending thoſe parts, from 
which it is ſecerned, from excoriations. Arbuth. 

SECE'SS1ON- 2. /. | jecefſio, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of departing. 

The acceſſion of bodies upon, or ſeceſſion thereof 
from, the earth's ſurface, perturbs not the equili- 
bration of either hemiſphere. 

2. The act of withdrawing from councils 


or actions, 5 
SE"CLE. . /. | fiecle, French; ſeculum, 


Latin.] A century. 
Of a man's aze, part he lives in his father's 
lifetime, and part after his ſon's birth; and there- 
upon it is wont to be ſaid that three generations 
make one ſecle, or hundred years, in the genealo- 
gies. Hammond s Practical Catechiſm. 


To confine from ; to ſhut up apart; to 


exclude, 
None is ſecluded from that function, of any de- 
gree, ſtate, or calling. Whirgiftc. 
Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to 
ſeclude from us; to fence them not only, as he did 
the interdifted tree, by combination, but with 
difficulties and impoſſibilities. Decay of Piety.. 
The number of birds deſcribed may be near 
five hundred, and of fiſhes, ſecluding ſhell-fiſh, as 
many; but, ir the ſhell- ſiſn be taken in, more than 
ſix times the number. Ray. 
Incloſe your tender plants in your conſervatory, 
ſecluding all entrance of cold. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Let eaſtern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their boſom ſlaves. | Thomſon. 


dus, Latin. It is obſervable, that the 
Engliſh have no ordinal of tau; as the 
Latins, and the nations deriving from 
them, have none of do. What the 
Latins call /ecundus, from /equor, the 
Saxons term oven, or xfrena.] . 

1. The next in order to the firſt ; the or- 


dinal of two. 

Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 
Nor needed to be warn'd a ſecond time, 
But bore each other back. Dryden. 
2. Next in value or dignity; inferiour. 

I ſhall not ſpeak ſuperlatively of them, leſt I 
be ſuſpected of partiality ; but this I may truly 
ſay, they are ſec nd to none in the Chriſtian world. 

Bacon's Adwice to Villiers, 
None I know 
Second to me, or like; equal much leſs. Milton. 
My eyes are ſtill the ſame; each glance, each 
gence, _. 
Keep their firſt luſtre, and maintain their place, 
Not ſecond yet to any other face, Dryden. 

Not theſe huge bolts, by which the glans ſlain. 

Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain ; 

Twas of a lefler mould and lighter weight; 

They call it thunder of a ſecond rate. Addiſon. 
By a ſad train of miſeries alone | 
Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none. Pope. 

Perſons of jecond rate merit in their own coun- 
try, like birds of paſſage, thrive here, and fly off 
when their employments are at an end. &Svift. 

SE COND-HAND, . /. Poſſeſſion received 
from the firſt poſſeſſor. 

SE"COND-HAND is ſometimes uſed ad- 
jectively. Not original; not primary. 

Some men build ſo much upon authorities, they 
have but a ſecond- hand or implicit knowledge. Locke. 

They are too proud to cringe to ſecond- hand 
favourites in a great family. Sift to Cay. 

At SECOND-HAND. adv. In imitation; 
in the ſecond place of order; by tranſ- 


miſſion ; not 9 ; not originally. 


To SECLU'DE. v. a. [ /eclade, Latin. 


Brown. | 


* 


** cot 


They pelted them with ſatires and epigrams, 
| 4 
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which perhaps had been taken up at fg 


make their court, and at fecond-bayg : ly 


thoſe who had flattered their king, ftp 
In imitation of preachers a: econd. lan yo 
d, 1 thy 


tranſcribe from Bruyere a piece of pollen: or 5 
: Spurious virtue in a maid; h. Tat, 
5 A virtue but ar ſecond-hand, f Faun 
"adjeftive.] Lend, French; fon the 
1. One who accompanies another! 
to direct or defend him. — 
Their ſeconds miniſter on oath, 
Which was indifferent to them both 
That on their knightly faith and rich 
No magick them ſupplied ; 
And ſought them that they had no charg; 
Wherewith to work each other's harias 25 
But came with ſimple open ams 
To have their cauſes tried, - Das, 5. 
Their firſt encounters were verr 612 . 
a 7 furious, ti 
after ſome toil and bloodſhed they were ee 
the ſeconds. | Ag, 
Perſonal brawls come in as ſccordi to ein m th 
diſpute of opinion. : Wan. 
2. One who ſupports or maintains; a fy. 
porter; a maintainer, : 
He propounded the duke as a main caufs g 
divers infirmities in the Rate, being ſyr- enocoh 
of ſeconds after the firſt onſet. Wing, 
Courage, when it is only a ſecord ty e 


44m, 


to a character.. ih, 
3. 4 SECOND Minute, the ſecond Girifu 
of an hour by ſixty ; the ſixtiech pan of 
a minute. | 
Four flames of an equal magnitude u. de {ay 
alive the ſpace of fixteen ſecond mrutet, yuh 
one of theſe flames alone, in the ſame veſr,, u. 
not laſt above twenty-five or at moſt thirty . 
conds, Wilkins's Mathematical Mag: A 
Sounds move above 1140 Englith feet in a %. 
cond minute of time, and in ſeven or eight mi. 
nutes of time about 100 Engliſh miles. Lic. 


To Sk con b. wv. a. [ jeconder, Fr. frcund, 
Lat, from the noun.] 
1. To fupport ; to forward; to afift; v 


come in after the act as a maintainer, 
The authors of the former opinion were pre. 
ſently ſeconded by other wittier and better learne:, 
who being loth that the form of church polity 
which they ſought to bring in, ſhould be other 
than in the higheſt degree accounted of, took fiz 
an exception againſt the difference between church 
polity, and matters of neceſſity to ſalvation, Hh 
= Though we here fall down, 
We have ſupplies to ſecond our attempt 
If they miſcarry, theirs ſhall fecord them. 
Shakeſpeare's Heri Vi, 
I to be the power of Iſrael's God 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teſt, 
Offering to combat thee, his champion bold, 
With th' utmoſt of his godhead ſeconded. Mit 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, 
And nature ſeconds all his ſoft deſires. Re feennine 
If in company you offer ſomething for 4 f, 
and nobody ſeconds you in your laughter, you 75} 
condemn their taſte; but in the mean time 
make a very indifferent figure. ; . 
In human works, though labour'd on Wit n 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpole S 
In God's, one ſingle can its ends produce, 
Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſes 


2. To follow in the next place. 
You ſome permit Ns 

To ſecond ills with ills. Shale fest. 
Having formerly diſcourſed of a maritim®! He 

age, I think it not impertinent to ſecond the fon 
with ſome neceſſary relations concerning 1 
navy. Rall. 
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He ſaw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, econded = 12 
Upon her huſband. . Milton's Paradiſe Wa 
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tommits one yn to pleaſe, 
defend himſelf. - 
$ecoxD Sight. n. J. The pom ſee- 
5 things future, or things diſtant: 
ns red inherent in ſome of the Scorriſh 
iſlanders. : 
as eoing out to ſteal a ſheep, he was 
= e 2 of ſecond ſigbt: the face of the 
ee ſented him with a wide proſpect of 
which he had never ſeen before. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


©-coxp fgbted. adj. [from ſecond fight.] 

Having the ſecond fight. f : 
Sawney Was deſcended of an ancient family, 
enowned for their {kill in prognoſticks: moſt of 
155 anceſtors were fecond ſighted, and his mother 
but narrowly eſcaped for a witch. Addiſon. 
Sr'covbARILX. adv. [from fſecondary.] 
ln the ſecond degree; in the ſecond 
order ; not primarily; not originally; 
not in the firſt intention. 3 

Theſe atoms make the wind primarily tend 


country pre 
now ſcenesz 


comnwardsy ; . s 
i fcomdarily to à Hoping motion. Digby. 
vals kept, to the honour of ſaints, at leaſt econda- 
ras Stiliing fleet. 
I: is primarily generated out of the effuſion of 
melancholick blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs 
ind remainder of a phlegmonous or @&dematick 
tumours Harvey. 


cOXDARINESS. 2. . [from ſecondary, ] 
The tate of being ſecondary. 

That which is peculiar and diſcriminative muſt 
be taken from the primarineſs and ſecondarineſs of 
the perceptions Norris. 

E'CONDARY. 24%. { ſecundarius, Lat.] 
Not primary; not of the firſt intention. 


d gerences ate as four. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Succeeding to the firſt; ſubordinate. 

Whereſoever there is moral right on the one 
hand, no ſecondary right can diſcharge it. L*Eftr. 

Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds 
together this magnificent ſtructure of the world, 
| which ſtretcheth the north over the empty ſpace, 
and hangeth the earth upon nothing, to transfer 
the werds of Job from the firſt and real cauſe to 
the ſec:ndarys Bentley. 
Net of the firſt order or rate. 

If the ſyſtem had been fortuitouſly formed by 
the convening matter of a chaos, how is it con- 
ce rade that all the planets, both primary and 
Heerde, Thould revolve the ſame way, from the 
ve!t to the eaſt, and that in the ſame plane? 

: Bentley. 
Aeting by tranſmiſſion or deputation. 
That we 8 torm'd then, ſay ſt thou, and the 

wor 
Or /:::xdary hands, by taſk transferr'd 
F. om father to his fon? Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
As in a watch's fine machine | 

Though many artful ſprings are ſeen, 

The added movements which declare 

Huw full the moon, how old the year, 

Derive their ſocendar pow'r . 

From that which ſimply points the hour. Pricr. 
A /condary fever is that which ariſes 
after a crifts, or the diſcharge of ſome 
"ms matter, as after the declenſion of 
me imall-pox or meaſles. Quincy. 
In Av. 2, /. [from the adjective. ] 
. delegate; a deputy. 

OXDLY. adv, [from ſecond.] In the 
cond pl 

6a $5 P ace, 8 

„ he hath diſobeyed the law; and ſecond! 
Ip 3205 . 7 95 
N agalnſt her huſband. Eeclus. xxiii. 23. 

bs metals are more durable than plants; 


I 


but he commits another 
South, ] 


Pio are the radical differences: the ſecondary 


—— 


though other accidental cauſes impel f 2. Solitude; retirement; not expoſure to | 


He confefſes that temples are erected, and feſti- | 


The houſe of commons in Ireland, and fecendly, 
the privy council, addreſſed his majeſty againſt 
theſe half-pence. Swift. 

SE"COND-RATE. 2. .. [ ſecond and rate.] 


1. The ſecond order in dignity or value. 
They call it thunder of the ſecond-rate. 

Addiſon's Ovid. 

2. [It is ſometimes uſed adjectively.] One 


of the ſecond order: a colloquial licence. 

He was not then a ſecond- rate champion, as they 
would have him, who think fortitude the firſt 
virtue in a hero. Dryden. 


SECRECY. 2. . [from /ecret.] 
1. Privacy; ſtate of being hidden; con- 
cealment. 
That 's not ſuddenly to be perform'd, 
But with advice and fiient ſecrecy. Shake. Hen. VI. 
The lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in ſecrecy long married, 
This day was view'd in open as his queen. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
In Nature's book of infinite ſecrecy 
A little can I read. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 


view. 
Thou in thy ſecrecy, although alone, 
- Beſt with thyſelf accompanied, ſeek'ſt not 
Social communication. Milton's Paradiſe Lsſt. 
There is no ſuch thing as perfect ſecrecy, to 
encourage a rational mind to the perpetration ot 
any baſe action; for a man muſt firſt extinguiſh 
and put out the great light within hin, his con- 
ſcience; he muſt get away from himſelf, and 


carries about him, before he can be alone. 
h South's Sermons. 


3. Forbearance of diſcovery. 

It is not with publick as-with private prayer : 
in this rather ſecrecy is commanded than outward 
| ſhew; whereas that, being the public act of a 


be had of external appearance, Hooker. 


4. Fidelity to a ſecret ; taciturnity in- 
violate; cloſe filence. 
For ſecrecy no lady cloſer. Shakeſpeare. 
Secrecy and fidelity were their only qualities, 
Burnet. 
SECRET. adj. [ fecret, French; ſecretus, 
Latin. ] : 
1. Kept hidden ; not revealed ; concealed. 
The ſecret things belong unto the Lord our 
God; but thoſe things which are revealed belong 
unto us. Deut. xxix. 29. 
Be this, or aught | 
Than this more ſecret, now deſign'd, I haſte 
To know. Milton. 


2. Retired; private; unſeen. 
Thou open'ſt wiſdom's way, 
And giv'ſt acceſs, though ſecret the retire : 


And 1 perhaps am ſecrets Milton, 
There ſ-cret in her ſapphire cell 
He with the Nats wont to dwell. Fenton. 


3. Faithful to a ſecret entruſted. 
Secret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 

And will not paiter. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
4. Private; affording privacy. 

Ihe ſecret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai. 
5. Occult; not-apparent. 

Or ſympathy, or ſome connatural force 
Pow'rful at greateſt ajſtance to unite 
With ſecret amity things of like kind, 
By ſecreteſt conveyance. 

My heart, which by a ſecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join'd in e 

ilton. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


6. Privy; obſcene. 
SECRET. nf, | ſecret, French; /ecrctum, 


Latin.] 


ſhake off the thouſand witneſſes which he always |. 


whole ſociety, requireth accordingly more care to | 


SEC 
I, Something ſtudiouſly hidden, | 
Infected minds ISL 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. | 
| Shakeſpeare 
There is no ſecret that they can hide from thee. 


| E zh. xxvili. 


We not to explore the ſecrets aſk 
Of his eternal empire. : Milton. 


2. A thing unknown ; ſomething not yet 


diſcovered. 
All bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
All ſecrets of the deep, all nature's works. Milt. 
The Romans ſeem not to have known the ſecrer 
of paper credit. | Arbuthnot. 


- 


3. Privacy; ſecrecy; inviſible or undiſ- 


covered ſtate. 
Bread eaten in ſecret is pleaſant. Prov. ix. 17. 
In ſecret riding through the air ſhe comes. Milt. 
To SECRET. v. a, [from the noun.] To- 
keep private. 
Great care is to be uſed of the clerks of the 
council, for the ſecreting of their conſultations. 
Bacon's Advice to Villierss- 


| SE"CRETARISHIP. z. / [ ſecretaire, Fr. 


from /ecretary.] The office of a ſecretary. 
SECRETARY. 7. / | ſecretaire, Fr. ſecre- 
tarius, low Latin.] One entruſted with. 
the management of bulineſs ;- one who 
writes for another. | 
Call Gardiner to me, my new ſecretary, Shak, 
That which is moſt of all profitable is, ac- 
quaintance with the ſecretaries, and employed men, 
of ainbafladors.. | Bacon. 
Cottington was ſecretary to the prince. Clarend.. 


To SECRE'TE. v. a. | fecretus, Latin.} 
1. To put aſide; to hide. 


to ſeparate. Dy 

SECRE TION. 2. / [from ſecretus, Latin. I 

1. That agency in the animal ceconomy” 
that conſiſts in ſeparating the various+ 
fluids of the body. 

2. The fluid ſecreted, | 

SE"CRETIST. 2. / from ſecret.] A dealer 
in ſecrets. 

Some things I have not yet thought fit fo plainly 
to reveal; not out of any envious deſign of hav- 
ing them buried with me, but that I may barter 
with thoſe ſecretiſts, that will not part with one 
ſecret but in exchange for another. Boyle. 

SECRETI TIOUS. adj. | from /ecretus, La- 
tin.] Parted by animal ſecretion. 

They have a fimilitude or contrariety to tile 
fecreticious humours in taſte and quality. | 

Floyer on the Humourss - 

SECRETLY. adv. [from ſecret.] 

1. Privately; privily; not openly ; not 
publickly ; with intention not to be 
known. | 

Give him this letter, do it ſecretly. Shakeſpeares:- 

Now ſecretly with inward grief he pin'd; 

Now warm reſentments to his griefs he join'd. 
Addiſen. 

Some may place their chief ſatisfaction in 
giving ſecretiy what is to be diſtributed; others, Ii: 
being the open and avowed inſtruments of making 

. ſuch diſtributions, Atterbury, 

2. Latcatly; ſo as not to be obvious; not. 
apparently. | | 
Ihoſe thoughts are not wholly mine; but either 
they are ſccrctly in the poet, or may be fairly dedu— 


kc und, they are more ſolid and hard. Bacon, 


F 


ced from him. De;Lene- 
SE CRETNESS. 2. /. from ſecrer.] 
1. State of being hidden. 
2. Quality of keeping a ſecret. 
| 1 - I covid- 


2. [In the animal ceconomy.] To ſecern ;; 
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I could muſter up 
My giants and my witches too, 
Which are vaſt conſtancy and ſecretneſss Donne. 


SE"CRETORY. adj. [from ſecretus, Latin. ] 
Performing the office of ſecretion, or 


animal ſeparation. 

All the giands are a congeries of veſſels com- 
plicated together, whereby they give the biood 
time to ſeparate through the capillary veſſels into 
the ſecretory, which afterwards exonerate them- 
ſelves into one duct, Ray. 


SECT. . /. | /ee, French; ſecta, Latin, 
from /efando.] 

1. A body of men following ſome parti- 
cular maſter, or united in ſome ſettled 


tenets, Often in a bad ſenſe. 
We'll wear out, 
In a wall'd priſon, packs and ſe&s of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by th' moon. Shak. X. Lear. 
The greateſt viciflitude of things is the viciſ- 
fitude of ſes and religions: the true religion is 
built upon a rock; the reſt are toſſed upon the 
waves of time. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The jealous ſ:&s, that dare not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 
You for their umpire and their ſynod take. Dryd. 
The academics were willing to admit the goods 
of fortune into their notion of felicityz but no 
ſes of old philoſophers did ever leave a room for 
greatneſs. 
"A ſect of freethinkers is a ſum of cyphers. 
Bentley. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to be miſprinted 
Of our unbitted luſts, I take this that you call 
love to be a ſect or cion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
SE"CTARISM. 7. / [from ect.] Diſpoh- 
tion to petty ſets, in oppoſition to 
things eſtabliſhed. | 
Nothing hath more marks of ſchiſm and ſccta- 
riſm than this preſbyterian way. King Charles. 
SE CTARY. z. /. [ ſeFaire, French; from 
e. 5 
1. One who divides from publick eſtab- 
liſhment, and joins with thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome particular whims, 
: My lord, yo ate a ſe&ary; 
That's the plain truth, Shakeſpeare. 
Romiſh catholick tenets are inconſiſtent, on the 
one hand, with the truth of religion profeſſed and 
proteſted by the church of England, whence we are 
called proteſtants ; and the anabaptiſts, and ſepara- 
tiſts, and ſect᷑aries, on the other hand, whole tenets 


are full of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with monarchy. 
Bacon. 


The number of ſe&aries does not concern the 
clergy in point of intereſt or conſcience. Sift. 
2. A follower ; a pupil. 
The ſectaries of my celeſtial ſkill, 
That wont to be the world's chief ornament, 
They under keep. Spenſer. 
Sgcr rok. . /. | ſectateur, Fr. ſetater, 
Latin.) A follower; an imitator; a 
diſciple. 
Hereof the wiſer ſort and the beſt learned phi- 
loſophers were not ignorant, as Cicero witneſſeth, 


gathering the opinion of Ariſtotle and his /e&ators. 
Raleigh, 


Se"cT10N, z. /. [ection, French; ſectio, 
Latin.] 
3. The act of cutting or dividing. 
In the ſection of bodies, man, of all ſenſible crea- 
tures, has the fulleſt brain to his proportion. 


Motton. 
2. A part divided from the reſt. 
3. A ſmall and diſtinct part of a writing 


or book. 
Inſtead of their law, which they might not read 


Dryden. | 


SEC _ - 


likeneſs of matter came neareſt to each ſection of 
their law, . Hooker. 
The production of volatile ſalts I reſerve till I 
mention them in another ſe&ion, Boyle. 
Without breaking in upon the connection ot his 
language, it is hardly poſſible to give a diſtin 
view of his ſeveral arguments in diftin& ſecrions. 
| Locle. 


SECTOR. 2. J. Lecteur, French. ] In geo- 
metry. | 
Sector is an inſtrument made of wood or metal, 
with a. joint, and ſometimes a piece to turn out to 
make a true ſquare, with Jines of ſines, tangents, 
ſecants, equal parts, rhumbs, polygons, hours, lati- 
tudes, metals, and folids. It is generally uſeful in 
all the practical parts of the mathematicks, and 
particularly contrived for navigation, ſurveying, 
aſtronomy, dialling, and projection of the ſphere. 


All the lines of the ſector can be accommodated | 


to any radius, which is done by taking off all di- 
viſions parallelwiſe, and not lengthwiſe; the ground 
of which practice is this, that parallels to the baſe 
of any plain triangle bear the ſame proportion to it 
as the parts of the legs above the parallel do to 
the wholgygess. Harris. 
SECULAR. adj. [ fecalaris, Latin; fecu- 
lier, French. ] | 5 
1. Not ſpiritual; relating to affairs of 
the preſent world; not holy; worldly. 
This, in every ſeveral man's actions of com- 
mon lite, appertaineth unto moral, in publick and 
politick ſecu/ar affairs, unto civil wiſdom. Hooker. 
Then ſhall they ſeek t'avail themſelves of names, 
Places, and titles; and with theſe to join 


Secular pow'r, though feigning ſtill to act 
By ſpiritual, Miltcn's Paradiſe Left. 


2. [In the church of Rome.] Not bound 


by monaſtick rules. 

Thoſe northern nations eaſily embraced the reli- 
gion of thoſe they ſubdued, and by their devotion 
gave great authority and reverence, and thereby 
caſe, to the clergy, both ſecular and regular. Temp. 

In France vaſt numbers of eccleſiaſticks, ſecular 


and religious, live upon the labours of others. 
Addiſon. 


3. [ feculaire, French.] Happening or com- 
ing once in a /ec/e or century. 
Lhe ſecular year was kept but once in a cen- 
tury. | Addiſon. 
SECULA'RITY../.{ from ſecular.] World- 
lineſs ; attention to the things of the 
_ preſent life. 


Littleneſs and ſecularity of ſpirit is the greateſt | 


enemy to contemplation. Burn. The, of Earth, 


To SE"CULARIZE., v. a. [| ſeculariſer, Fr. 
from /ecular.] | 

1. To convert from ſpiritual appropria- 
tions to common uſe, 

2. To make worldly. 

SE"CULARLY. adv. [from ſecular.] In a 
worldly manner. 

SECULARNESS., z. . | from ſecular. }] 
Worldlineſs. 5 


Sg N DIN E. 2. /. [| ſecondines, ſecondes, , 
Fr. ſecundæ, viz, partes, quod naſcentem 
infantem ſzquantur. Ainſw.] The mem- 
brane in which the embryo is wrapped ; 


the after-birth. 

The caſting of the ſkin is by the ancients com- 
pared to the breaking of the ſecundine, or cawl, 
but not rightly; for the ſecundine is but a general 
cover, not ſhaped according to the parts, but the 
ſkin is, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Future ages lie 
Wrapp'd in their ſacred ſecundine aſleep. Coxvley. 

If the fetus be taken out of the womb incloſed 
in the ſecundines, it will continue to live, and the 
blood to circulates Ray. 


| SECURE. adj. [/ſecurus, Latin, 


8 E C 


1. Free from fear; exempt for}. « 
_ eaſy; aſſured, t kom regu 
Confidence then bore 

To meet no danger. b an 7 
2. Confident ; not diſtruſtful: ik 


But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unbent With woe: 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more ae 


ee on ſecure 


One maid ſhe had, beloy'd above the 14% 
Secure of her, the ſecret ſhe confeſs"; 5 

The portion of thei 1 2 £3 

p eir wealth they deſign for th 

uſes of the poor, they may throw int, One of th * 

publick repoſitories, ſecure that it will be well > 
ployed. Le => Mink 

3. Sure; not doubting : with of. 2 
It concerns the moſt ſecure of his fize-»h 

pray to God not to expoſe him to an enem, al 

In Lethe's lake ſouls long oblivion tate; OY 

Of future life ſecure, forgetful of the paſt, Dri 

Haply too ſecure of our diſcharge 

From penalty. 1 

We live and act as if we were perſectl ang 

the final event of things, however we may bebe 

ourſelves. Molen 

4. Careleſs; 

vigilance. | 

Gideon ſmote the hoſt, for the hoſt were 2 


. . fit! erh J. 
wanting caution ; waning 


* 
Judge. 


5. Free from danger; ſafe. 
Let us not then ſuſpect our happy Rate, 


| As not ſecure to ſingle or combin'd. Mir, 
| Meſſapus next, 
Secure of ſteel, and fated from the fire, 
In pomp appears. Dai. 


Secure from fortune's blows, 

Secure of what I cannot loſe, 
In my ſmall pinnace I can fail. Did. Hun. 
6. It has ſometimes of before the objed 

in all its ſenſes ; but more properly fun 

before evil, or the cauſe of evil. 

To SECURE. v. a. | from the adjediive,] 
1. To make certain; to put out of hazari; 


to aſcertain. 
Nothing left 
That might his happy ſtate ſecare, 
Secure from outward force. Mie, 
Actions have their preference, not according u 
the tranſient pleaſure or pain that accompaniss t 
follows them here, but as they ſerve to ſecur: the. 
perfect durable happineſs hereafter, Lick, 
Truth and certainty are not ſecured by init 
principles; but men are in the ſame vuncertan 
floating eftate with as without them. Lali. 
That prince, who ſhall be ſo wiſe as, by eſtabliſh 
laws of liberty, to ſecure protection to the host 
induſtry of mankind againſt the oppretivn d 
power, will quickly be too hard for his neigabuts 
i 5 . 
Deeper to wound, the ſhuns the fight; 
She drops her arms to gain the field: 
Secures her conqueſt by her flight, 
And triumphs when ſte ſeems to yield. the 
Nothing can be more artful than the 2c: 
of Ulyſſes: he ſecures himſelf of a power 45 
vocate, by paying an ingenuous and Jaugabie 

ference to his friend. Brett 
2. To protect; to make ſafe. 

I ſpread a cloud before the victor's ſight, Ne 
Suſtain'd the vanquiſh'd, and fecur's his fg" 
Ev'n then ſecur'd him, when I ſought with Joy | 
The vow'd deſtruction of ungrateful Troy. * 

Where two or three ſciences are purſucd 6 * 
ſame time, if one of them be dry, as lg 
another be more entertaining, to cure * 

from wearineſs. "7 


3. To inſure. 
SECURELY. dv. [from ſecure.) 
1. Without fear; careleſsly. 
Love, that had now long time ſecurely ſlept 
In Venus' lap, unarmed then and apes ad 
Gan rear his head, by Clotho being wake * a 


openly, they read, of the prophets, that which in 


LE 


} 


SED 
7! like Hector, but ſecurely done, 
A ee and great deal miſprizing 
The knight oppos d. Se _ irofide 
His daring foe ſecurely him defy'd. ilton. 
A ſoul that can ſecurely death defy, 
And count it nature's privilege to die. Dryd. FJuv. 
Whether any of the reaſonings are inconſiſtent, 


1 ſecurely leave to the judgment of the reader, 


Atterbury. 
Without danger; ſafely. 
3· We upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the ſky; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall 


know 
And on the er world ſecurely pry. Dryden. 


| SrcuU REMENT. 1. J. [from ſecure.] The 
| cauſe of ſafety ; protection; defence. 

| They, like Judas, deſire death; Cain, on the 

contrary, grew afraid thereof, and obtained a ſecure- 

nent from it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Lat. from ſecure. ] 
| Careleſſneſs; freedom from fear. 
Marvellous ſecurity is always dangerous, when 
men will not believe any bees to be in a hive, until 
they have a ſharp ſenſe of their ſtings. Hayvard. 


2. Vitious careleſſneſs; confidence; want 


of vigilance, | 
How ſenſeleſs then and dead a ſoul hath he, 

Which thinks his ſoul doth with his body die; 
Or thinks not ſo, but ſo would have it be, 

That he might fin with more ſecurity ® Davies. 


3. Protection; defence. 
If the providence of God be taken away, what 
ſcurity have we againſt thoſe innumerable dangers 
to which human nature is continually expoſed ? 


Tillotſon. 

4. Any thing given as a pledge or cau- 
tion; inſurance 3 aſſurance for any 
thing; the act of giving caution, or 
being bound. | | 
There is ſcarce truth enough alive to make ſo- 
cietics ſecure ; but ſecurity enough to make fellow- 
ſhips accurſt, Shakeſteare. 


them go. Acts, xvii. . 
It is poſſible for a man, who hath the appear- 


bat it is impoſſible for a man, who openly declares 
2zainſt religion, to give any reaſonable ſecurity that 
he will not be falſe and cruel. Scoift. 
Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned 
the ſureſt and moſt ſacred of all ſecurities. 
| Sevift's Examiner. 
The Romans do not ſeem to have known the 
ſecret of paper credit, and ſecurities upon mortgages. 
| Arbuthnet on Coins. 
5. Safety; certainty. 
Some, who gave their advice for entering into a 
war, alleged that we ſhould have no ſecurity for our 
trade, while Spain was ſubject to a prince of the 
Bourbon family. : Swift, 


dr pal x. n, . A kind of portable coach; 


a Chair, I believe becauſe firſt made at 
Sedan, | 


Some beg for abſent perſons, feign them ſick, 
Clofe mew in their ſedans for want of air, 
Ari for their wives produce an empty chair. Dryd. 
By atax of Cato's it was provided, that women's 
wearing cloaths, ornament, and ſedan, exceeding 
121/. 15, 10d, halfpenny, ſhould pay 308. in the 
kundred pound value. Arbuthnot. 


SEDAT E. adj. [/edatus, Lat.] Calm 
quiet; fill; unruffled ; undiſturbed 
ſerene, 

With count'nance calm and ſoul ſedate, 
devs ; Dryden's Aneid. 
nation carries away the mind from that 


dum and ſedate temper which j 
r which is ſo neceſſary to 
*Atemplate truth. 15 Malts. 
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Troilus and Creſſida. | 


SrcurITY. 2. J. [ſecurits, Fr. ſecuritas, | 


þ 
5 


When they had taken ſecurity of Jaſon, they let | 


ance of religion, to be wicked and an hypocrite ; 
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ly ; without diſturbance. 
That has moſt weight with them that appears 
_ ſedately to come from their parents reaſon. Locke. 
SEDA'TENESS, . , [ from ſedate.] Calm- 
neſs; tranquillity ; ſerenity ; freedom 
from diſturbance. | 
There is a particular ſedateneſs in-their conver- 
ſation and behaviour that qualifies them for council, 
with a great intrepidity that fits them for action. 
Addiſon on the War. 
SE"DENTARINESS. z. /. | from /edentary.] 
The ſtate of being ſedentary ; inactivity. 
SE'DENTARY. adj. | /edentaire, Fr. /e- 
dentario, Italian; /edentarius, from ſedeo, 
Lat.] | 
1. Paſſed in ſitting full ; wanting motion 
or action. | | 
A ſedentary life, appropriate to all ſtudents, 
cruſhes the bowels 3 and, for want of ſtirring the 
body, ſuffers the ſpirits to lie dormant. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The blood of labouring people is more denſe 
and heavy than of thoſe who live a ſedentary life. 
a Arbuthnit. 
2. Torpid; inactive; ſluggiſh ; motion- 


leſs. 
The ſedentary earth, 
That better might with far leſs compaſs move, 
Serv'd by more noble than herfelf, attains 

Her end without leaſt motion. Milton. 

Till length of years, 

And ſedentary numbneſs, craze my limbs 

To a contemptible old age obſcure. Milt. Agon. 
The ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly from its paſ- 

ſions, is of a remiſs ſedentary nature, ſlow in its 

reſolves, and languiſhing in its executions. 


SEDGE. ». . [ræcg, Saxon; whence, 
1n the provinces, a narrow flag is called 
a /ag or /ez.] A growth of narrow flags; 
a narrow flag. | 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair courſe is not hindered, 

He makes ſweet muſick with th' enamell'd tones, 
Giving a gentle kits to every ſedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage; | 

And fo by many winding nooks he ſtrays, 

With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. Shakeſp. 

Adonis, painted by a running brook, 

And Cytherea all in ſedges hid; | 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the waving ſedges play with wind. Shake(p 

In hotter countries a fly called lucciole, that 
ſhineth as the glowworm, is chiefly upon fens and 
marſhes ; yet is not ſeen but in the height of ſum- 
mer, and ſedge or other green of the tens give as 


good ſhade as buſhes. Bok Bacon. 
He hid himſelf in the ſedges adjoining. Sandys. 


My bonds I brake, 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 
Amongſt the ſedges, all the night lay hid. Denham. 
Niphates, with inverted urn, 
And drooping ſedge, ſhall his Armenia mourn, 
Dryden. 
S. adj. [from /edge.] Overgrown 
with narrow flags. 
On the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, 
In ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour, 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Old father Thames rais'd up his reverend head, 
But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return: 
Deep in his ooze he ſought his /cdgy bed, 
And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryden. 
SEDIMENT. 2. /. [ ſediment, Fr. ſedimen- 
tum, Lat.] That which ſubſides or ſet- 
tles at the bottom. 8 
The ſalt water riſes into a kind of ſcum on the 


Sena'TELY, adv. [from ſedate.] Calm- | 


Addiſon's Spe&atcr. | 
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SED 
ſo is rather a feparation than an evaporation. 
85 . | ie Bacon's Naturel Hitory. 
It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the 
bottom, that troubles and defiles the water. 
| Soath's Sermons, 
That matter ſunk not down till laſt of all, ſet- 


tling at the ſurface of the ſediment, and covering all 
the reſt, Woodward. 


SEDI'T1ON. 2. / [edition, Fr. ſeditio, 
Lat.) A tumult; an inſurrection; a a 


popular commotion ; an uproar. 
That ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for him, 
That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap'd ſedition on his crown at home. | 
: Shakeſpeare's 2 VI. 
In ſoothing them, we nouriſh *gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
SED1 TIOUS. adj. | ſeditieux, Fr. ſeditigſus, 
Lat.] Factious with tumult ; turbulent. 
The cauſe, why I have brought this army hither, 
Is to remove proud Somerſet from the king, 
Seditious to his grace and to the ſtate. Shak, H. VI. 
Very many of the nobility in Edenborough, at 
that time, did not appear yet in this ſeditious beha- 
viour. Clarendon. 


Milton. 
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Thou return'ſt 
From flight, ſeditious angel. 

But if ſhe has deform'd this earthly life 
With murd'rous rapine and ſeditious ſtrife, 
In everlaſting darkneſs muſt ſhe lie; a 
Still more unhappy that ſhe cannot die. Prior. 

SEDI TIOUSLY. adv, | from ſeditious.} ' 
Tumultuouſly ; with factious turbulence. 

SEDI'TIOUSNESS. 2. / [from ſeditions.] 
Turbulence; diſpoſition to ſedition. 


To SEDUCCE. v. a. [ /educo, Lat. ſeduire, 
Fr.] To draw aſide from the right; 
to tempt; to corrupt; to deprave; to 
miſlead; to deceive. 

Tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
For who ſo firm that cannot be ſeduc d? 
Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſare 
Me the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The ſooner to effect what I intended. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenſion. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
In the latter times ſome ſhall depart from the 
faith, giving heed to /educing ſpirits. 1 Tim. iv. Is 
I ſhall never gratify the ſpitefulneſs of a few 
with any ſiniſter thoughts of all their allegiance, 
whom pious frauds have ſeduced, King Charles. 
Subtle he needs muſt be who could ſeduce 
Angels. Milton. 
Nor let falſe friends ſeduce thy mind to fame, 
By arrogating Johnſon's hoſtile name 
Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praiſe, 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raiſe, Dryden. 

SeDuU"CEMENT. 2. / | from ſeduce.] Prac- 
tice of ſeduction; art or means uſed in 
order to ſeduce. 

To ſeaſon them, and win them early to the love 
of virtue and true labour, ere any flattering ſeduce- 
ment or vain principle ſeize them wandering, ſome 
eaſy and delightful book of education ſhould be 
read to them. Milton on Education. 

Her hero's dangers touch'd the pitying pow'r, 
The nymph's ſcducements, and the magick bow'r. 

y Pepe. 

SEDU'CER. z. . [from ſeduce.] One who 
draws aſide from the right; a tempter; 
a corrupter. | : 

Grant it me, O king; otherwiſc a ſeducer flou · 
riſhes, and a poor maid is undone. Sbaleſpeare. 
There is a teaching by reſtraining ſeducers, and 
ſo removing the hindrances of knovledge. South, 

The ſort ſeducer, with enticing looks, 
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top, and partly. goeth into a /edimegy? in the bottom, 


wats 
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The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. Dry4. A 
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He, whoſe firm faith no reaſon could remove, 
Will melt before that ſoft ſeducer, love. Dryden. 


Sepu'ciBLE. adj. [from ſeduce.] Cor- 
ruptible ; capable of being drawn aſide 


from the right. = 2 
The vicious example of ages paſt poiſons the 
curioſity of the preſent, affording a hint of fin unto 
ſeducible ſpirits. Brown. 
We owe much of our errour to the power which 
our affections have over our ſo eaſy ſeducible un- 
derſtandings. ; Glanville. 
SEDUCTION. 2. / DL duction, Fr. ſeduc- 
tus, Lat.] The act of ſeducing; the act 
of drawing aſide. f 
Whatſoever men's faith, patience, or perſeve- 
rance were, any remarkable indulgence to this fin, 
the ſeduFicn of Balaam, was ſure to bring judg- 
ments, Hammond. 
To procure the miſerics of others in thoſe extre- 
mities, wherein we hold an hope to have no ſoci- 
ety ourſelves, is a ſtrain above Luciter, and a pro- 
ject beyond the primary ſedu#icn of hell. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
The deceiver ſcon found out this ſoft place of 
Adam's, and innocency itſelf did not ſecure him 
from this way of ſeduction. 
Helen aſcribes her ſeduction to Venus, and men- 
tions nothing of Paris. Pope. 
A woman who is above flattery, and deſpiſes al] 
praiſe but that which flows from the approbation 
of her own heart, is, morally ſpeaking, out of reach 
of ſeduction. Clariſſa. 
Sepu'iiTty. 2. / [| ſedulitas, Lat.] Dili- 
gent aſſiduity; laboriouſneſs; induſtry; 
application; intenſeneſs of endeavour. 


Man oftentimes purſues, with great ſedulity and 


earneſtneſs, that which cannot ſtand him in any 
ſtead for vital purpoſe. Hooker. 

Let there be but the ſame propenſity and bent of 
will to religion, and there will be the ſame ſedu- 
lity and indefatigable induſtry in men's enquiries 
into it. South. 


SE DULOUS. a4. | /edulus, Lat.] Aſſi- 
duous; induſtrious; laborious; diligent; 
ainful. 
Not ſedulous by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroick deem'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
What ſignifies the ſound of words in prayer, 
without the affection of the heart, and a ſedulous 
application of the proper means that may naturally 
lead us to ſuch an end. L' Eftrange. 
The goat, now bright amid her fellow ſtars, 
Kind Amalthæa, reach'd her teat, diſtent 
With milk, thy early food: the ſedulous bee 
Diſtill'd her honey on thy purple lips. Prior. 
The bare majority of a few repreſentatives is 


often procured by great induſtry and application, 


wherein thoſe who engage in the purſuits of ma- 
lice are much more fedu/zus than ſuch as would 
prevent them. Sift. 

SE DULOUSLY. adv. | from ſedulous.] Aſ- 
fiduouſly ; induſtriouſly ; laboriouſly ; 
diligently; painfully. 

The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other 
parts of ſacred writ, were molt /edu/cuſly, moſt re- 
ligiouſly guarded by them. cv. of the Tongue. 

All things by experience TJ. 
Are moſt improv'd ; then fedulouſly think 
To meliorate thy ſtock, no way or rule 
Be uneſſay d. Philips. 
SEDULOUSNESS. 2. /. [from ſedulous.] 
Aſſiduity; aſſiduouſneſs; induſtry ; di- 
ligence. | 
See. u. . [ ſedes, Lat.] The ſeat of epiſ- 
copal power; the dioceſs of a biſhop. 
You, my lord archbiſhop, 
Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd, 
Whoſe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch'd, 
Whofe learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd, 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, | 
The dove and every bleſſed ſpirit of peace; 


Glanwille's Scepſis. 
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Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf | 

Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and boiſtrous tongue of war? 

| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
| Tt is a ſafe opinion for their . empires, and 
kingdoms; and for themſelves, if they be wiſe. 
Bacon. 
The pope would uſe theſe treaſures, in caſe of 
any great calamity that ſhould endanger the holy 


ſee. Addiſon. 


Epiſcopal revenues were ſo low reduced, that 
three or four ſees were often united to make a to- 
lerable competency. Swift. 


To SEE. v. a. preter. 1 jaw ; part. paſl. 
_. ſeen. [reon, Saxon; ſien, Dutch. ] 


1. To perceive by the eye. 
Dear ſon Edgar, 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, 
I'd ſay 1 had eyes again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
] was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was diſ- 
mayed at the ſecing of it, J. xxi. 3. 
I ſpeak that which I have fer with my father, 
and ye do that which you have ſeen with yours. 
Jo. vili. 38. 
He 'I lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes ſcen, and gods and heroes ſee. 
: Dryden. 
It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to his 
patient, that had fore eyes: If you have more 
_ pleaſure in the taſte of wine than in the uſe of your 
ſight, wine is good for you; but if the pleaſure of 
ſeeing be greater to you than that of drinking, wine 
is naught. . Locke. 
I ee her ſober over a ſampler, Pope. 
2. To obſerve; to find. 
Seven other kine came up, lean fleſhed, ſuch as 
I never ſaro for badneſs. Cen. xli. 19. 
Such command we had, | 
To ſee that none thence iſſued forth a ſpy. Milton. 
Give them firſt one ſimple idea, and ſec that they 
perfectly comprehend it, before you go any farther. 
Locke. 
The thunderbolt we ſee uſed, by the greateſt poet 
of Auguſtus's age, to expreſs irreſiſtible force in 
battle. Addiſon. 
3. To diſcover; to deſcry. 
| Who is ſo groſs 
As cannot ſee this palpable device ? 
Yet who ſo bold but ſays he /ecs it not, 
When ſuch ill dealings mult be ſeen in thought ? 
Shake/peares 


4. To converſe with. 
The main of them may be reduced to language, 
and to an improvement in wiſdom and prudence, 
by ſceing men, and converſing with people of dif- 
ferent tempers and cuſtoms, Locke. 
5. To attend; to remark. 
I had a mind to ſce him out, and therefore did 
not care for contradicting him. Aadiſens Freebolden. 
To SEE. LV. u. 


1. To have the power of ſight ; to have by 


the eye perception of things diſtant. 

Who maketh the /ecirg or the blind? have not 
I, the Lord ? Ex. iv. 11. 

Air hath ſome ſecret degree of light; otherwiſe 
cats and owls could not ſee in the night. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. To diſcern without deception. 

Many ſagacious perſons will find us out, will 
look under our maſk, and ſce through all our fine 
pretenfions, and diſcern the abſurdity of telling 
the world that we believe one thing when we do 
the contrary. | Tillotſon. 

Could you fee into my ſecret ſoul, 
There you might read your own dominion doubled, 
| ; Dryden. 

You may ſee into the ſpirit of them all, and form 
your pen from thoſe general notions, Felton. 

3. To enquire ; to diſtinguiſh, 
See whether fear doth make thee wrong her. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. To be attentive. = 

Mark and perform it, ſee'ft thou? for the fail 

Of any point in't ſhall be death, 
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Shakeſpeare, | 


5. To ſcheme 3 to contrive. 


£ 
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Caſſio 's a proper man: let me fre nowꝛ 


To get his place, EET. 
SRE. interjection. [originally the men 


tive of the verb /ee.] Lo: 
ſerve ; behold. 3 look ; oh. 
See! ſee ! upon the banks of 
By his own view adjuſting his eee Randy 
3 4 _— ſole bliſs heav'n could on all Wil 
ic ne we feels can taſte, but ak cla 
Fee what it is to have a poet in your houſe, pT. 
SEED. »./. [ræd, Saxon; je, Dai” 
 ſaed, Dutch. , 
I. Narr organiſed particle produced by 
plants and animals, from which ney 
plants and animals are generated 
If you can look into the ſeeds of time, 
And ſay which grain will grow and which Will na. 
Speak then to me. hakeſpeart's N 
Seed of a year old is the beſt, though ſome 10 
and grains laſt better than others. fy 
Bacen's Natural It: 
That every plant has its ſced, is an eee : 
of divine providence, | 11 
Did they ever ſeè any herbs, except thoſe of — 
graſs-Jeaved tribe, come up without two ſeed leaves; 
which to me is an argument that they came Ul 
of ſeed, there being no reaſon elſe why they ſhouid 
produce two ſeed leaves different from the ſubſe. 
quent. Ra 1 
Juſt gods! all other things their like produce; 
The vine arifes from her mother's juice: 
When feeble plants or tender flow'rs decay, 
They to their ſeed their images convey, P. 
In the ſouth part of Staftordihire they go to the 
north for ſecd corn. Mirtirer, 
2. Firſt principle ; original. 


The ſeed of whatſoever perfect virtue growe:h : 


from us, is a right opinion touching things civiye, 
Herber. 
3. Principle of production. 
Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters, as a ſced 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Wally, 
4. Progeny; offspring; deſcendants. 
Next him king Lear in happy peace long reign'd; 
But had no iſſue male him to ſucceed, 
But three fair daughters which were well up- 
train'd 
In all that ſeemed fit for kingly ſeed. Fairy Queer, 
The thing doth touch 
The main of all your ſtates, your blood, your ſz. 
When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought 
fit to put his ſced into the grant too. Lat, 
5. Race; generation; birth. 
| Of mortal ſe:d they were not held, 
Which other mortals fo excell'd; 
And beauty too in ſuch exceſs 
As yours, Zelinda ! claims no leſs. 
To SEED. v. . [from the noun. ] 

1. To grow to perfect maturity, ſo as to 

ſhed the ſeed. 
Whate'er I. plant, like corn on barren earth, 
By an equivocal birth, | 
Seeds and runs up to poetry. Sefes 
2. To ſhed the ſeed. 

They pick up all the old roots, except what they 
deſign tor ſeed, which they let ſtand to ſeed the ner 
year. ort im. i. 

SEE"DCAKE. 2. /. | ſeed and cate.] Ave 
cake interiperſed with warm aromatic 


ſeeds. | 
; Remember, wife, 
The ſeedcake, the paſties, and furmenty 25 
g /t 
Ser "Di. 12. % A veſſel in which ti 
SEE DLOP., J ſower carries his ſeed. ay 
SEED ANL. 1. /. [ ſeed and pearl] Sima 
grains of pearl. N 
In the diſſolution of ſeedpearl in ſome acid men · 


ſtruum, if a good quantity of the littk * 4 


* 
Male. 
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eat in whole, they will be carried in ſwarms for 
bottom to the top · 5 5 Eo 
477 PLOT: 1. J. [. ſeed and plot.] The 
ound on which plants are ſowed to be 
ards tranſplanted. . 
_— others, a man muſt be furniſhed 
ith an univerſal tore in himſelf to the knowledge 
of all nature; that is, the matter and ſeedplet : 
th e are the ſeats of all argument and invention. 
8 Ben Jonſon. 
lity is a ſcedplot of virtue, eſpecially Chriſ- 
3 3 when *tis deep So ” 
ble lowly heart. ammond. 
ey will pie = unuſeful to preſent a full nar- 
f this rebellion, looking back to thoſe paſ- 
which the ſecdplats were made and framed, 


from whence thoſe miſchiefs have ſucceflively 
groun. Clarendon. 


Gr DTIME. 2. J. | ſeed and time.] The 

ſeaſon of ſowing. 5 
While the earth remaineth, ſeedtime and harveſt 
ſhall not ceaſe. ; Gen. vili. 22. 
If he would have two tributes in one year, he 


muſt give them two ſeedtimes, and two harveſts. 
Bacon. 


The firſt rain fell upon the ſeedtime about Octo- | 
ber, and was to make the ſeed to root; the latter 
was to fill the ear. Brown. 

Day and night, 
S:edtime and harveſt, heat and hoary froſt, 


Shall hold their courſe till fire purge all things. 
Milton. 


Their very ſeedtime was their harveſt, and by 
ſowing tares they immediately reaped gold. 
ä a Decay of Picty. 
He that too curiouſly obſerves the face of the 
heavens, by miſſing his ſeedrime, will loſe the hopes | 
of his harveſt. - Aterbury. 
SEFTDPLIN OG. 2. J. [from yes A young 
plant juſt riſen from the ſeed. . 1 
Carry into the ſhade ſuch ſeedlings or plants as 
are for their chuiceneſs reſerved in pots. 
; Evelyn's Kalendar. 
See DNESS., u. / [from ſeed.] Seedtime; 
the time of ſowing. 
| — Bloffoming time 
From the ſecdneſt the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyſon. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
SEE DSMANe z. J. | ſeed and man.] 
1. The ſower; he that ſcatters the ſeed. 
The higher Nilus ſwells 
The more it promiſes : as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 
And thortly comes to harveſt. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, | 
2, One that ſells ſeeds. | 
my v. adj. [ from ſeed.] Abounding with 
ted. a 
vEEING, 2. . [from /ee.] Sight; viſion. 
Love adds a precious ſceing to the eye. Shak. 
DEE ING, adv. [vi que, French; 
SEEING that, J from ſee. It would be 
more grammatically written, as v gue, 
Pourvũ gue, in French; /een that, or 
trovided that.] Since; ſith; it being 
ſo that. 
Why ſhould not they be as well victualled for 
0 long time as the ſhips are, uſually for a year, 
ſeeing it is eaſier to keep victuals on land than 
water? Spenſer on Ireland. 
How ſhall they have any trial of his doctrine, 
learning, and ability to«preach, ſceing that he may 


ration 0 
ſages by 


not publickly either teach or exhort, becauſe he is | 


not yet called to the miniſtry ? Whitgifte. 
Seeing every nation affords not experience and 
tradition enough for all kind of learning, therefore 
we are taught the languages of thoſe people who 
have been moſt induſtrious after wiſdom. 
: Milton on Education. 
: Seeing they explained the phenomena of viſion, 
imagination, and thought, by certain thin fleeces 


SEE 


and by their ſubtlety penetrate any obſtacle, and | 
yet retain the exact lineaments of the ſeveral bo- 
dies from which they proceed: in conſequence 
of this hypotheſis they maintained, that we could 
have no phantaſy of any thing, but what did really 
ſubſiſt either intire or in its ſeveral parts. 
| Bentley's Sermons. 


To SEEK. v. a. pret. I ſought ; part. paſſ. 
ſought. [recan, Sax. ſoecken, Dutch. ] 
1. To look for; to ſearch for: often with 


out. * : 
He did range the town to ſceł me out. Shakeſp. 
I have a venturous fairy, that«ſhall ſeek 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new 
nuts. Shazeſpeare. 
Becauſe of the money returned in our tacks, 
are we brought in, that he may ſeek occaſion againſt 
us, and take us for bondmen. Gen. xlili. 18. 
He ſeeketh unto him a cunning workman, to 
prepare a graven image. J. xl. 20. 
Seek thee a man which may go with thee. 
: Tob. v. 3. 
Sweet peace, where doſt thou dwell? 
I humbly crave, 
Let me once know; 
I fought thee in a ſecret cave, 
And aſk'd if peace were there. Herbert. 
The king meant not to ſcek cut nor to decline 
fighting with them, if they put themſelves in his 
way. | Clarendon, 
So fatal 'twas to ſeek temptations 'our / 
Mott confidence has itill moſt cauſe to doubt. 
; Dryden. 
We muſt ſerk out ſome other original of power 
for the government of politicks than this of Adam, 
or elſe there will be none at all in the world, Locke. 
2. To ſolicit ; to endeavour to gain. 
Others tempting him, ſought of him a ſign. 
_ Luke, xi. 16. 
The young lions roar after their prey, and /cek 
their meat from God. Palm Civ. 21. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us, unleſs we ourſelves 
Sceß them with wandering thoughts. Milton, 
Oft our alli ane other lands defir's, 
And what we /eck of you, of us requir'd. Dryden. 


— 


Let us /eek death, or, he not found, ſupply 
His office, Milton. 
Dardanus, though born 
On Latian plains, yet ſought the Phrygian ſhore, 
; | Dryden. 
Like fury ſeiz'd the reſt; the progreſs known, 
All /cek the mountains, and forſake the town. Dry. 
Since great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian plains, 
Within theſe walls inglorious filence reigns. Pope. 
Inzndulge one labour more, 
And feek Atrides on the Spartan ſhore, 
4. To purſue by machinations. 
I had a ſon, 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he /ozrbt my lite. 
Shakeſpeare. 
David ſaw that Saul was come out to ſect his 


Pope, 


To SEEK. v. u. 
1. To make ſearch; to make inquiry. 
Seck ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. | 
J. xxxiv. 
T have been forced to relinquiſh that opinion, 
and have endeavoured to feck after ſome better 
reaſon. Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. To endeavour. 
Why ſhould he mean me ill, or ſeck to harm? 
| | | Milton. 
Aſk not what pains, nor further ſeek to know 
Their proceſs, or the forms of law below. Dryden. 
3. To make purſuit. 4 
Violent men have ſeugbt after my ſoul, 
| Pjalm Ixxxvi. 14. 
If thy brother's ox or ſheep go aſtray, it ſhall be 
with thee until thy brother ſeek after it. Deut. xxii. 2. 
4. To apply to; to ule ſolicitation, 
All the earth ſougbe to Solomon, to hear his 
wiſdom, 


_— 


life, 1 Sam. XXili, | 


SEE 

Unto his habitation ſhall ye ſeek, and thither 
thou ſhalt come. 

5. To endeavour after. 

Being a man of experience, he wiſhed by wiſ- 
dom to order that which the young prince ſought 
for by war. : Knolles. 
To SEER. [an adverbial mode of ſpeech.] 
At a loſs; without meaſures, knowledge, 
or experience. 

Being brought and transferred from other ſer- 
vices abroad, though they be of good experience in 
thoſe, yet in theſe they will be new to ſeek; and 
before they have gathered experience, they ſhall 
buy it with great loſs to his majeſty. Spenſer. 

Unpractis'd, unprepar'd, and ſtill to ſeek. Milt. 

But they miſplace them all; | 
And are as much 79 ſeek in other things, 


As he that only can defign a tree, 

Would be to draw a ſhipwreck. Roſcommon. 
SEEKER. 1. /. | from ſeek] 

1. One that ſeeks; an inquirer, 

Though 1 confeſs that in philoſophy I am a 
ſeeker, yet cannot believe that a ſceptick in philo- 
ſophy muſt be one in divinity. Glanville, 

A language of a very witty volatile people, ſcekers 
after novelty, and abounding with variety of no- 
tions. : Locke. 
2. The name of a ſect which profeſſed no 

determinate religion. 
SEE KSORROW. . . | ſeek and forrow.] 
One who contrives to give himſelf vex- 
ation, 

Afield they go, where many lookers be, 

And thou ſeek/orrow, Klaius, them among: 

Indeed thou ſaidſt it was thy friend to ſee, 
Strephon, whole abſence ſeem'd unto thee long. 


To SEEL. v. a. [ ſceller, to ſeal, French.) 
To cloſe the eyes. A term of falconry, 
the eyes of a wild or haggard hawk be- 
ing for a time ſeeled or cloſed. 

Now ſhe brought them to ſee a ſceled dove, who 
the blinder ſhe was, the higher ſhe ſtrave. Sidney. 
Mine eyes no more on vanity ſhall feed, 


* 


meed. Fairy Queen. 
Come, ſeeling night, 7% 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 
Shakeſpeare's Machath, 
Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes 
in matters of danger and envy; for no man will 
take ſuch parts, unleſs he be like the ſecled dove, 
that mounts and mounts, becauſe he cannot ſee 
about him. Bacon. 
Since, blinded with ambition, he did ſoar 
Like a ſccl d dove, his crimes ſhall be his puniſhment, 
To be depriv'd of fight. Denham's Sophy. 
To SEEL. v. z. [yyllan, Saxon.] To lean 


on one ſide. 

When a ſhip feels or rowls in foul weather, the 
breaking looſe of ordnance is a thing very dan- 
getous. L Raleigh, 

SEEL or SEE LING. 2. . [from ſcel.] The 
agitation of a ſhip in foul weather. Ain. 
SEE LY. adj. from pee, lucky tune, Sax. 
1. Lucky; happy. 
My fecly ſheep like well below, 
For they been hale enough and trow, 85 
And liken their abode. Spenſcr. 
2, Silly; fooliſh ; ſimple. Spenſer, 

Peacock and turkie, that nibbles off top, 

Are very ill neighbours to /cely poor hop. Tur. 


— 


o SEEM, . 2. | /embler, Fr. unleſs it 


has a Teutonick original, as /eemly cer- 
tainly has. : 
1. To appear; to make a ſhow; to have 
ſemblance. 
My lord, you've loſt a friend, indced ; 
And I dare ſwear you borrow not that face 
Of ſeeming ſorrow; it is ſure your own. 


of atoms that flow from tbe ſurfaces of bodies, 
10 : 


1 Kings, | 


Shakeſpeare”: Henry IV. 
1 Speak: 


Deut. xii. 5. 


Sidi y. s 


But ſceled up with death ſhall have their deadly 
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| Speak 1 we will not truſt eur eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not what thou ſeem. ft. 
Shakeſpeare. 


So ſpake th' Omnipotent ; and with his words 
All ſeem'd well pleas d; all ſeem'd, but were not all. 


In holy nuptials tied ; 
A ſeeming widow, and a ſecret bride. Dryden. 
Obſerve the youth 
Already ſeems to ſnuff the vital air. Dryd. An. 
2. To have the appearance of truth. 
It ſeems to me, that the true reaſon why we 
have ſo few verſions which are tolerable, is be- 
- cauſe there are ſo few who have all the talents re- 
quiſite for tranſlation. Dryden. 


Milton. 


3. In Shakeſpeare, to ſeem, perhaps, ſigni- 


fies to be beautiful, 
Sir, there ſhe ſtands : 
If aught within that litzle ſeeming ſubſtance 
May fitly like your grace, 
She *s there, and ſhe is yours. Shak. King Lear. 
4. I. Seems. A phraſe hard to be ex- 
plained. It ſometimes ſignifies that 
there is an appearance, tho' no reality; 
but generally it is uſed ironically to 
condemn the thing mentioned, like the 
Latin ſcilicet, or the old Engliſh or ſcoth. 
Id mihi datur negotii ſcilicet. This, it 
ſeems, is to be my taſk. 
The earth by theſe, 'tis ſaid, 
This fingle crop of men and women bred ; 
Who, grown adult (ſo chance, it ſecms, enjoin'd) 
Did male and female propagate. Blackmore's Creat. 
5. It is ſometimes a ſlight affirmation. 
A prince of Italy, it ſeems, entertained his miſ- 
treſs upon a great lake.  Aaddiſon's Guardian. 
The raven, urg'd by ſuch impertinence, 
Grew paſſionate, it ſeems, and took offence. 
Addiſen. 
He had been a chief magiſtrate; and had, it 
ſeems, executed that high office juſtly and honour- 
ably. Atterbury. 
Tt ſeems that when firſt I was diſcovered fleep- 
ing on the ground, the emperor had early notice, 
. Gulliver. 
6. It appears to be. 
Here's another diſcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, ir ſcems, 
Rodorigo meant t' have ſent. Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
It ſeems the camel's hair is taken by painters 
for the ſkin with the hair on. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


SEE MER. u. J. [from ſeem.] One that car- 
ries an appearance. Ee 
Angelo ſcarce confeſſes 

That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than ſtone : hence ſhall we ſee, 
If pow'r change purpoſe, what our ſecmers be, Shak. 
SEEMING, #. /. [from ſcem.] 
1. Appearance; ſhow ; ſemblance. 
All good ſeeming, | 
By thy revolt, oh huſband, ſhalt be thought 
Put on for villany. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Give him heedful note; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In cenſure of his ſceming. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. Fair appearance. | 
For you there *s roſemary and rue ; theſe keep 


Seeming and ſavour all the winter long. Sbeke(p. 
L 


3- Opinion, 


othing more clear unto their ſeeming, than 


that, a new Jeruſalem being often ſpoken of in 
. ſcripture, they undoubtedly were themſeives that 


new Jeruſalem; Hooker. 
His perſuaſive words impregn'd 
Wich reaſon to her ſceming. | Milton. 


Ser MINGLY. adv. from ſeeming.) In 


appearance ; in ſhow ; in ſemblance, 
To this her mother's plot, 

She, ſeemingly obedient, likewiſe hath 

Made promiſe to the doctor. 


| 


Shak Merry Wives ef Windſor. | 
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f They to their viands fell, not /ecming!) 
The angel, nor in miſt, f 5 5 Milton. 

I haye touched upon them, though ſcemingly 
collateral to my ſcope ; and yet I think they are 
more than ſeemingly ſo, ſince they pertinently il- 
luſtrate my deſign. Glanville's Scepſis. 

The city dame was ſo well bred, as ſcemingly to 
take all in good part, * L' Eftrange. 

The king and haughty empreſs, to our wonder, 
If not aton'd, yet fecmingly at peace. Dryden. 

This the father ſeemingly d DT with; but 
afterwards refuſing, the ſon was likewiſe ſet aſide. 

| Addiſon's Freeholder. 

They depend often on remote and ſcemingly diſ- 
proportioned cauſes. : Atterbury. 

SEE"MINGNESS. 2. /. [| from ſeeming. |] 
Plauſibility ; fair appearance. 

The ſcemingneſs. of thoſe reaſons perſuades us on 

the other ſide, Digby. 

SEE MLINESS. 2. / from /eemly.] Decen- 
cy; handſomeneſs ; comelineſs ; grace; 
beauty. 

When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delight- 
fulneſs, ſcemlineſs with portlineſs, and currentneſs 
with ſtayedneſs, how can the language ſound other 
than full of ſweetneſs ? Camden. 

SEE'MLY. adj. | ſcommeligt, Daniſh ; 
from /ceme, Iſlandick, honour or decen- 
cy.] Decent ; becoming ; proper ; fit. 

Suſpenſe of judgment and exerciſe of charity 
were ſafer and ſeemlier for Chriſtian men, than 
the hot purſuit of theſe controverſies, Hooker, 

Jam a woman lacking wit 
To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons. 


— 


The wife ſafeſt and ſecmlieft by her huſband ſtays. 
Million. 
May we enjoy 
Our humid products, and with ſcemly draughts 
Enkindie mirth and hoſpitable love. —Phillips. 
SEE'MLY. adv. | from the adjective.] In 
a decent manner ; in a proper manner. 
There, ſeemiy rang'd in peaceful order, ſtood 
Ulyſſes' arms, now long diſus'd to blood. Pope. 
SEEN. adj. | from /ee.] Skilled ; verſed. 
Petruchio ſhall ofter me, diſguis'd in ſober robes, 
To old Baptiſta, as a ſchoolmaſter 
Well ſeen in muſick. Shakeſpeare. 
Noble Boyle, not leſs in nature ſeen, 
Than his great brother read in ſtates and 


SE'ER. u. . [from ge.] 
1. One who ſees. : 

We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer 
of dreams, and a ſcer of vifions. Addiſon's Spect. 

2. A prophet; one who foreſees future 
events. 

How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſcer bleſt ! 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world the race of time, 
Ill time ſtand fix'd. Miltin's Paradiſe Loft. 

By day your frighted ſcers 
Shall call for fountains to expreſs their tears, 
And with their eyes were floods ; by night from 
dreams | 
Of opening gulphs, black ſtorms, and raging flames, 
Starting amaz'd, ſhall to the people ſhow 
Emblems of heav'nly wrath, and myſtick types 
of woe, 
SEE'RWOOD. z./. See SEARWOOD, Dry 
wood. | | 

Caught, like dry ſtubble fir'd, or like ſearwvozd ; 
Yet from the wound enſued no purple flood, 

But look'd a bubbling maſs of frying blood. Dryd. 
SeE"SAW. u. . [from /aw.] A reciproca- 
ting motion. 

His wit ail ſceſaw, between that and this; 

Now high, now low, now maſter up, now miſs, 

And he himſelf one vile antitheſis. Pope. 
To SEE'SAW, v. 2. [from /aw.)] To move 
with a reciprocating motion. 

Sometimes they were like to pull John over, 
then it went all of a ſudden again on John's fide ; 


men. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Prior. 


ſo chey went ſreſawing up and down, from . 
of the room to the other, 5 from ore en 
To SEETH. v. a. preterite, I odor fr 
r. ſeethed, 
liquor. Th 

The Scythians uſed to ſeeth the Act ; 
hide, and fo do the northern Iriſh, . 85 1 | 

Go, ſuck the ſubtile blood o' th' gra Pon 
Till the high fever ſeeth your blood to froth 
And ſo ſcape hanging. Shakeſpeare's Time 
Set on the great pot, and ſceth pottage for the 
ſons of the prophets. | 2 Kings, iy 
To SEETH. v. u. To be in a ſtate of ebul. 
lition; to be hot. 
The ange at Cairbadon, 
Which ſceth with ſecret fire eternally, 
And in their entrails, full of quick brimſton, 
Nouriſh the flames which they are warm'd upon, 
Fairy Queer, 

I will make a complimental aſſault upon him: 
for my buſineſs /eethss Shak. Troilus ard Creſſua, 

Lovers and madmen have their ſcerbing brains, 
Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend 
More than cool reaſon ever comprehends, Sat. 

The prieſt's ſervant came, while the fleſk wx 
in ſeething, with a fleſh-hook, and ſtuck it int 
the pan. Z - ; I Sam. Its 1% 

SEE"THER. 2. J. [from ſeeth.] A boiler; 
a pot. | 

The fire thus form'd, ſhe ſets the kettle on; 

Like burniſh'd gold the little ſeether ſhone, Dry4, 

SEGMENT. 2. . | ſegment, Fr, ſegmentun, 
Latin.] A figure contained between a 
chord and an arch of the circle, or ſo 
much of the circle as is cut off by that 
chord, 

Unto a parallel ſphere, and ſuch as live under 
the poles, for half a year, fome ſegments may ap- 
pear at any time, and under any quarter, the ſun 
not ſetting, but walking round, Brown, 

Their jegments or arcs, which appeared ſo nume- 
rous, for the moſt part exceeded not the third pan 
of a circle. | Newtin, 

SE"GNITY. 2. J. [from ſegnis, Lat.] Slug: 
giſhneſs ; inactivity. . 

To SE GREGATE. v. a. [ grego, Lat. 
ſegreger, Fr.] To ſet apart; to ſeparate 
from others. 8 : 

SEGREGATION. z. / [ ſegregation, Fr. 
from /egregate.] Separation from others, 

What ſhall we hear of this? 

— A ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet ; 
For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 
The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds. 
; Shakeſpeare's Othello 
SE*JanrT. adj. [In heraldry.) Sitting. 
SEIGNEU RIAL. adj. [from ſcignior.) In- 
veſted with large powers ; independent. 
Thoſe lands were ſcigneurial. Tuple. 


SEIGNIOR. z. / [from ſenior, Lat. feig- 
neur, Fr.] A lord. The title of honour 
given by Italians. 8 

SEIGNIORY. 2. , [ ſeigneurie, Fr. from 
ſeignior.] A lordſhip; a territory. 

. O'Neal never had any ſcigniory over that count!) 
but what by encroachment he got upon tie Eng- 


liſh. 2 Spenſer. 
Were you not reſtor d 

To all the duke of Norfolk's ſeigniories * * 

| Shakeſpeare's Henry ] 5 

Hoſea, in the perſon of God, ſayeth of - 

Jews, they have reigned, but not by me i wg 

ave ſet a ſeigniory over themſelves : whic 8 

proveth plainly, that there are governments = 

God doth not avow. 8 5 , 

William, earl of Pembroke, being lord we 

Leinfter, had royal juriſdiction throughout - 

province, 5 ae of his five ſons = 

n cceinvely. 
that ſeigniory ſu „5 agen4ct- 


SEI | 
6:16NORAGP» 1. f. [ /eigneuriage, French, 


from ſeigni®r 
ledgment of power. 


They broug 3 
, coined to the crown for ſeignorage. 
e Locke. 


7 $5 1GNORISE. Vs 4. from. ſelgnior. 
o lord over. a 55 
= fair he was as Cytherea's make, . 
As proud as he that ſeigneriſeth hell. Fairfax. 
SEINE. 1. [resne, Saxon 5 ſeine, ſenne, 
jeme, Fr.] A net uſed in fiſhing. 


boats for taking of pilcha ds. Carew. 
Cc 1NER 1. . from eine.] A fiſher with 
nets. : . 
Sirers eo r plain, with open mouth, that theſe 
4.47215 work much prejudice to the common- 
Ann of fihermen, and reap ſmall gain to them- 
BOY Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
0; SEIZE. v. 4. [ ſaifir, Fr. ] 
i. To take hold of; to gripe ; to graſp. 
Then as a tiger, who by chance hath pied, 
In ſome purl eu, two gentle fawns at play, 
Straight couches cloſe, then riſing changes oft 
Fs couchant watch, as one who choſe his ground, 
Whence ruſhing he might ſureſt ſeize them both, 
Eoth grip'd in each paw. Milten. 
2. To take poſſeſſion of by force. 
At laſt they ſeize 
Tiie ſcepter, and regard not David's ſons. Milton. 
z. To take poſſeſſion of; to lay hold on; 
to invade ſuddenly. 
In her fad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul. Pope. 
4. To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. 
An efcheator of London had arrefted a clothier 
that was outlawed, and ſeized his goods. Camden. 
Ir was judged, by the higheſt kind of judgment, 
that he ould be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate 
ccnicated and /ciz:d) and his houſes pulled down. 
Bacon. 
. To make poſſeſſed ; to put in poſſeſſion 
of, | 
So th" one for wrong, the other ſtrives for right: 
As when a griffin, ſcixed of his prey, 
A dragon fierce encount'reth in his flight, 
©4vugh wildeſt air making his idle way. 
85 Fairy Qucen. 
So Pluto, ſeiz*d of Proſerpine, convey'd 
1 o 1211's tremendous gloom th' aftrighted maid; 
I ere grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous 
prize, 5 * 
Nor envied Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies. 
- e Cato. 
7. Size v. z. To fix the graſp or the 
power on any thing. 
© PFaireſt Cordelia, 
Thee and thy virtues here I ſeize upon: 
Be 't lawful I take up what *s caſt away ? 
: i Shakeſp. King Lear. 
- ere there is a deſign of ſupplanting, that ne- 
celaruy requires another of accuſing : even Jezebel 
projects not to ſeize on Naboth's vineyard without 
a precedent charge. Decay of Piety. 
II IZIN, 1. /. /A. ne, Fr.] | g 
I, {In law.] Is of two forts: en in fact, 
and feifin in law. Seifen in fact, is when 
: corporal poſſeſſion is taken: „en in 
4 is when ſomething is done which 
the law accounteth a /ei//n, as an inrol- 
_ This is as much as a right to 
_ and tenements, though the owner 
© Vy wrong diſſeiſed of them, _ Cowell. 
2, * act of taking poſſeſſion. 
1 whey indulged fin gives Satan livery and ſeiſin 
45 heart, and a power to diſpoſe of it as he 
e Decay of Piety. 
Boy + is the ſame, in the canon law, as livery 
ln at the common law. Ayliffe's Parergen. 
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ut work to the mint, and a part 


They have cock-boats for nn, and ſeine | 
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ſucceſſors, of the ſeizin of their predeceſſors. Hale. 
SE"1ZURE. 7. . [from /eize.] 
1. The act of ſeizing. 
2. The thing ſeized. 

Sufficient that thy pray'rs are heard, and death, 
Then due by ſentence when thou didſt tranſgreſs, 
Defeated of his ſeizure, many days 

 Giv'n thee of grace. Milten's Paradiſe Loſt. 

3- The att of taking forcible poſſeſſion. 

Thy _— and all things that thou doſt call 

tnine, 
Worth ſcizure, do we ſeize into our hands. 'Shak. 

In the general town he maintained a ſeizure, 
and poſleflion of the whole. Wotton. 

Henry continued to burn proteſtants, after he 
had caſt off the pope z and his ſeizure of eccleſi- 
aſtical reverſues cannot be reckoned as a mark of 
the chureh's liberty. Sevift. 

4. Gripe ; poſſeſſion. 

And ſhall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regret ? Shak. 

Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truſt, 

And give me ſeizure of the mighty wealth. Dryd. 

5. Catch. | 

Let there be no ſudden ſeizure of a lapſed ſylla- 
ble, to play upon it, Watts. 

SE"LCOUTH, adj. ſpeld, rare, Sax. and 
couth, known. ] Rarely known; uncom- 

mon: Spenſer. The ſame with wncouth, 

SEL DOM. adv. [yeldan, rarely; ꝓeldon, 

more rarely; peldopt, moſt rarely, Sel- 
dan is ſuppoſed to be contracted from 
reldæn, or feld, rare, and hpænne, 
when, Saxon; ſelaen, Dutch; /eltan, 
German.] Rarely; not often; not fre- 
quently. | 

Wiſdom and youth are ſelom joined in one; 
and the ordinary courſe of the world is more ac- 
cording to Job's obſervation, who giveth men 
advice to ſeek wiſdom amongſt the ancients, and 
in the length of days underſtanding. Hooker. 

There is true joy conveyed to the heart by pre- 
venting grace, which pardoning grace ſeldom gives. 

- South's Ser mons. 

Where the flight of fancy is managed with good 
judgment, the ſel/domer it is ſeen it is the more va- 
luable. Grew. 

SE*LDOMNESS. 2. J [from ſeldom.] Un- 

commonneſs; infrequency ; rareneſs; 
rarity. Little uſed. 

Degrees of well-doing there could be none, ex- 
cept perhaps in the ſe/domneſs and oftenneſs of do- 
ing well. Hooker. 

SE'LDSHOWN. adj. [eld and ſhown.] Sel- 
dom exhibited to view. 

Seldſhown flamins 
Do preſs among the popular throngs. 
x Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
To SELECT. v. a. [ /ele#us, Lat.] To 
chuſe in preference to others rejected. 

The footmen, ſc/e&ed out of all the provinces, 
were greatly diminiſhed, being now ſcarce eight 
thouſand ſtrong. LKnolles. 

3 The pious chief 
A hundred youths from all his train ſelects. Dryd. 
SELE'CT. adj. [from the verb.] Nicely 
choſen ; choice ; culled out on account 


of ſuperior excellence. 


J led her, bluſhing like the morn : all heav'n, 
And happy conſtellations, on that hour 
Shed their ſelecteſt influence. Milton's Par. Leſt. 


Select from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 
A hundred bulls aſcend the ſacred way. Prior. 


SELECTION. 2. / [ ſelefio, Lat. from e- 
leet.) The act of culling or chooſing ; 
choice. 8 | : 


z. The things poſſeſſed, © 1 


Many recoveries were had, as well by heirs as | 


To the nuptial bow'r 


8 EL 


While we ſingle out ſeveral diſhes, and reject 

others, the ſelect ian ſeems but arbitrary. _ _ .. 

, Beroun Vulgar Errours. 

SELECTNESS. . /. [from ſelect.] The 
ſtate of being ſelect. 


SELECTOR. 2. /. [from elect.] He who 


ſelects. | 
SELENOGRAPHICAL, N adj. [| ſelenogra- 
SELENOGRA'PHICK. I phique, Fr. from 


ſelenography.] Belonging to ſelenography. - 


SELE"NOGRAPHY. . , [ /elenographie, Fr. 
c and y24w.] A deſcription of the 


moon. ; 

Hevelius, in his accurate ſelenography, or de- 
ſcription of the moon, hath well tranſlated the 
known appellations of regions, ſeas, and moun- 
tains, unto the parts of that luminary. Brown, 


SELF. pronoun. plur. ſelves. [Alba, Go- 
thick; yl, rylpa, Sax. /elf, /elve, 
Dutch. ] | 

1. Its primary ſignification ſeems to be 
that of an adjective. Very; particular; 
this above others; ſometimes, one's own. 

Shoot another arrow that ef way 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt. 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The cruel minifters, by /e/f and violent hands, 
Took off her life. Shakeſpeares 
On theſe ſe/f hills the air is ſo thin, that it is 
not ſufficient to bear up the body of a bird. Raleigh, 
At that /e/f moment enters Palamon 


The gate of Venus. Dryden. 


2. It is united both to the perſonal pro- 


nouns, and to the neutral pronoun 27, 
and is always added when they are uſed 
reciprocally, or return upon themſelves: 
as, 1 did not hurt him, he hurt himſelf; 
the people hiſs me, but I clap myſelf ; 
thou loweſt thyſelf, though the world ſcorns 
thee. ; | 


They caſt to build a city, | 
Milton. 


And get themſelves a name. 
He permits 
Within himſelf unworthy pow'rs to reign 
Over free reaſon. | Milion. 


Self is that conſcious thinking thing, which is 
ſenſible or conſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable 
of happineſs and miſery, and fo is concerned for 
itſelf, as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. Locke. 

3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically in 
the nominative caſe : as, my/elf will de- 


cide it; I my/elf will come; himſelf ſhall 


revepge it. This uſe of e, thus com- 


pounded, without the pronoun perſonal, 
is chiefly poetical. 

4. Compounded with him, a pronoun ſub- 
ſtantive, /e/F is in appearance an adjec- 
tive: joined to my, thy, our, your, pro- 


noun adjectives, it ſeems a ſubſtantive. 


Even when compounded with Him it is 
at laſt found to be a ſubſtantive, by its 
variation in the plural, contrary to the 
nature of Engliſh adjectives, as him/elf, 
themſelves. 


No more be mention'd then of violence 
Againſt ourſelves, or wilful barrenneſs. Milton, 


5. Myjelf, himfelf, themſelwes, and the reſt, 
may, contrary to the analogy of my, 
him, them, be uſed as nominatives. 

6. It often adds onl/ emphaſis and force 
to the pronoun with which it is com- 
pounded : as, he did it himſelf. | 

A horſe well bitted, which himjelf did dreſs, 
| . 

And touch'd with miſeries my/e/f have ce 
I learn to pity woes fo Hike my owns 3 
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7. It fignifies the individual, as ſubject t 
his on contemplation or action. | 
The ſpark of noble courage now awake, : 
And ſtrive your excellent ſelf to excel. Fairy Qu. 
Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge 
of our ſelves ſeems moſt worthy of our e 
ale. 
Since conſciouſneſs always accompanies think- 
ing, and it is that that makes every one to be what 
he calls ſelf, and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from 
all other thinking things; in this alone conſiſts 
perſonal indentity, i. e. the ſameneſs of a rational 
being. Locke. 
It is by the conſcionſneſs it has of its preſent 
thoughts and actions, that it is /e/f to it ſelf now, 
and fo will be the ſame ſelf, as far as the ſame con- 
ſciouſneſs can extend to actions paſt or to come. 
Lecke. 
The fondneſs we have for ſelf, and the relation 
which other things have to our ſelves, furniſhes 
another long rank of prejudices. Watts. 


8. It is much uſed in compoſition, which it 
is proper to explain by a train of exam- 
ples. It is to be obſerved, that its com- 


poſition in Shakeſpeare is often harſh, 


Then held ſhe her tongue, and caſt down a ſelf- 
accuſing look, finding that in herſelf the had ſhot 
out of the bow of her affection a more quick open- 
ing of her mind than ſhe minded to have done. 

ö Sidney. 

Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy miſt 
Of our ſe/f-love, ſo paſſions do deceive, 

We think they hurt when moſt they do aſſiſt. Sid. 

Til! Strephon's plaining voice him nearer drew, 
Where by his words his /c/f-like caſe he 2 

idney. 

Ah! where was firſt that cruel cunning found, 
To trame of earth a veſſel of the mind, 

Where it ſhould be to ſe,f-deſtruion bound? Sid. 

Before the door fat ſe/f-conſuming care, 

Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. 

Fairy Queen. 

My ſtrange and /e/f-abuſe | 

Is the initiate fear that wants hard uſe. Sh, Mach. 
| J have heard ſo much, 

And with 

thereof; 
But being over- full of ſe/f-affairs, | 
My mind did loſe it. Shak. Midſ. Night's Dream. 
Nor know I aught 

By me that 's ſaid or done amiſs this night, 

Unleſs ſe/f-charity be ſometimes a vice, 

And to defend ourſelves it be a fin, 

When violence aſſails us. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

He walks, and that ſe/f-chain about his neck, 
Which he forſwore. Shakeſpeare. 

It is in my power, in one ſe/f-born hour, 

To plant and o'erwhelm cuſtom. 1 
Sha beſp. Winter's Tale. 
His treaſons will ſit bluſhing in his face, 
Not able to endure the fight of dar, 
But /e/f-affrighted tremble at his fin. 
Shakeſp. Richard II. 
The ſtars above us govern our conditions; 
Elſe one ſe/f-mate and mate could not beget 
Such different iſſues, Shakeſpeares 

I'm made of that /e/f-metal as my ſiſter, 

And prize me at her worth. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhatt, 

I ſhot his fellow of the /e/f-ſame flight 
The N way, with more adviſed watch, 
To find the other forth. Shakeſpeares 

5 He may do ſome good on her: 

A peeviſh /e/f-will'd harlotry it is. 
25 | i Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fulict. 

But leſt myſelf be guilty of /e/f-wrong, 

I'll op mine ears againſt the mermaid's ſong. 
Shakeſpeare. 

He conjunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
-Faipt me behind: being down, inſulted, rail'd, 
Got praiſes of the king 7 
For him attempting who was ſelf-ſubdued. Shak. 
| The Everlaſting fixt 

His cannon gainſt ſe/f-Naughters Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Demetrius thought t' have ſpoke | 


| 


And ſelf-reproving. 
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Know if his laſt purpoſe hold, |} 
Or whether ſince he is advis'd by aught 
To change the courſe, He 's full of alteration 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
ore or leſs to others paying, | 
Than by ſc/f-offences weighing : 
Shame to him whoſe cruel ftriking | 
Kills for faults of his own liking ! .Shakeſpeare. 
Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with ſe/f-capariſons, g 
Point againſt point. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
_Self-love, my liege, is not ſo vile a fin 
As /e/f-negleQting.. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Anger is like 
A full hot horſe, who being allow'd his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Shakeſpeare. 
His lords defire him to have borne 
His bruiſed helmet and his bended ſword = 
Before him through the city; he forbids it, 
Being free from vainneſs and ſe/f-glorious pride. 
Shakeſpeare. 


ye 


> 


You promis'd 

To lay aſide ſe/f-harming heavineſs, 
And entertain a cheerful diſpoſition. Shak. R. III 

In their anger they flew a man, and in their 
ſelf-will they digged down a wall. Gen. xlix. 6. 

The moſt ordinary cauſe of a ſingle life is li- 
berty, eſpecially in certain /e/f-plealing and hu- 
morous minds, which are ſo ſenſible of every re- 
ſtraint as to think their girdles and garters to be 
bonds and ſhackles, Bacon. 

Haſt thou ſet up nothing in competition with 


God no pride, profit, ſe/f-love, or ſelf-intereſt of 


thy oven ? Duppas 
Up through the ſpacious palace paſſed ſhe 
To where the king's proudly repoſed head, 
If any can be ſoft to tyranny, 
Ard ſelf-tormenting ſin, had a ſoft bed. Craſpazo. 
With a joyful willingneſs theſe ſe/f-loving re- 
formers took poſſeſſion of all vacant preferments, 
and with reluctance others parted with their belov- 
ed colleges and ſubſiſtence. Walton. 
Repent the fin ; but if the puniſhment 
Thou canſt avoid, ſc/f-preſervation bids, Milton. 
Him faſt ſleeping ſoon he found, 
In labyrinth of many a round ſe/f-roll'd, Milton. 
Oft times nothing profits more 
Than /e/f-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd. 
Se knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous, to correſpond with heav'n. Milton, 
So virtue giv'n for loſt, 
Depreſt and overthrown, as ſeem'd, 
Like that ſc/f-begotten bird, 
In th' Arabian woods emboſt, 
That no ſecond knows nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocauſt, 
From out her aſhy womb now teem'd. 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


He ſorrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 
My motions-in him: longer than they move, 


_ His heart I know how variable and vain, 


Seclf-letts | Milton. 
Seneca approves this /e/f-homicide. Hakewill. 
'Thyſelf from flattring /e/f-conceit defend, 

Nor what thou doſt not know, to know pretend. 

Denbam. 
Man 's that ſavage beaſt, whoſe mind, 
From reaſon to ſe/f-love declin'd, 
Delights to prey upon his kind. 
Farewell, my tear | 
And, my juſt anger, be no' more confin'd 
To vain complaints or ſe/f-devouring filence. 


| Denham. 


Denham. 


They are yet more mad to think that men may 
ret by death, though they die in ſe/f-murder, the 
greateſt ſin. Graunt. 


Are not theſe ſtrange ſe/f-deluſions, and yet at- 


teſted by common experience? South's Sermons. 
If the image of God is only ſovereignty, cer- 
tainly we have been hitherto much miſtaken, and 
hereafter are to beware of making ourſelves un- 
like God, by too much ſe/f-denial and humility, : 
South. 


If a man would have a devout, humble, ſin- 


abhorring, ſe//-denying frame of ſpirit, he cannot 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


that is above, or exiſteth without, any cauſe, tit 
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take a more efficacious courſe i 
praying himſelf into it. un i. wy 
t a man apply himſelf tothe diffen. 44. 
ſel examination, by a ſtri kene eue 
whole _ of his ſoul, - 3 or 
A fatal ſelf-impoſture, ſuch as defeat 4 
fign, and deſtroys the force, of all reiten &. 
When he intends to bereave the world of * 
luſtrious perſon, he may caſt him upon 2 hy il. 
opinioned phyſician, worſe than his difer... ' 7 


faall make a ſhift to cure him into his nog 


grave, 
Neglect of friends can never be pr Seu, 
till we prove the perſon uſing it eng, 
ſelf-ſufficient, and ſuch as can never mae an 
mortal aſſiſtance. 9 
By all human laws, as well as divin , 1110, 
der has ever been agreed on as the 2 
. 5 Terms, 
A ſelf-conceited fop will ſwallow any thin In 
L Era, 
From Atreus though your ancient Wege. 
Yet my ſelf-conſcious worth, your high renown h 
Your virtue, through the nei ghb'ring nation; ba 
| D "GN, 
He has given you all the commendation eee 
ſelf-ſufficiency could afford to any, Dy Fu 


Below yon ſphere 
There hangs the ball of earth and water nix, 
Self-center'd and unmov'd, Dod. Stars f * 
All theſe receive their birth from other thin; 
But from himſelf the phcenix only ſprings; 
Self-born, begotten by the parent flame 
In which he burn'd, another and the ſame, D 1, 
The burning fire, that ſhone ſo bright, 
Flew off all ſudden with extinguiſh'd light, 
And left one altar dark, a little ſpace, 
Which turn'd ſe/f-kingled, and renew'd the bat: 
Dryer, 
Thou firſt, O king ! releaſe the rights of Me 
Pow'r, ſelf-reſtrain'd, the people beſt obey, D. 
Eightcen and nineteen are equal to thirij- Een, 
by the ſame /e/f-evidence that one and two 2: 
equal to three, | Lei: 
A contradiction of what has been ſaid, i; 2 mart 
of yet greater pride and ſe - conceitedneſs, when 
take upon us to ſet another right in his ſtory, L. 
I am as juftly accountable for any action done 
many vears fince, appropriated to me now by thi; 
ſel - conſcicuſneſs, as I am for what I did 1 lt 
moment, . wha 
Each intermediate idea agreeing on each (ie 
with thoſe two, it is immed{ately placed between: 
the ideas of men and ſe/f-determination appear t9 
be connected. Lice, 
This ſelf-exiſtent being hath the power of per- 
fection, as well as of exiſtence, in himſelf; for te 


is, hath the power of exiſtence in himſelt, cat- 
not be without the power of any pofſible exiſtence 
| Greaw's Coſmclegia Sacrt 
Body cannot be ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe it i p# 
ſelf-movent ; for motion is not of the eſſence of 
body, becauſe we may have a definitive concept 
of body, abſtracted from that of motion: where 
fore motion is ſomething elſe beſides bod), ow 
thing without which body may be —_ t 
exiſt. | ae 
Confidence, as oppoſed to modeſty, and ar. 
guiſhed from decent aſſurance, Sw. from e 
inion, occaſioned by ignorance or Nattery. 
TEL 285 Collier of Corficerits 
Bewilder'd, I my author cannot find, | 
Till ſome firſt cauſe, ſome ſe/f-exiſtent _ 
Who form' d and rules all nature, is aſſign & 
| Blackrirt 
If a firt body may to any place 
Be not determin'd in the boundleſs ſpace, 
'Tis plain it then may abſent be from * = 
Who then will this a ee call! vs 
Shall nature, erring from her firſt pat 
Seclf-preſervation, fall by her own hand? e, 
Low nonſenſe is the talent of a cold phlegmat 1 
temper: a writer of this complexion eee 
way ſoftly amongſt ſelfcontradiction, an A 


in abſurdities. | 7 
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| | . „H deceit is taken no- 
fy tal hypo fy and deceit 18 r 
_ theſe words, Who can underſtand: his 
ice o > cleanſe thou me from ſecret faults. ä 
errours * v*: Addiſon's Spectator. 


+ of perjury is ſo ne ga that 

: Tu bee”, damongſ t : great Ry 
ag” only governed by the light o 
ry TR = Sag” 
* - ©2oncy proceeds from inexperience. Ad. 
Cn keto own their ignorance, than ad- 


an Ee” Vcontradictory. 
vance doctrines which are hel: Spacio ON 


which of all bodies is neareſt allied to 


ſo moſt diffuſive and ſe/f-communica- 
h Norris. 


in bodies, the more of kin they 


Light, 
ſpirit, 18 al 
tive. 
Thus we ſee, 

to ſpirit in _ : 

_ wu are they and | ſelfdiſluſive. Norris. 

God, who is an ablolute ſpiritual act, and who 

: f e light as in which there is no dark 

is ſuch a pure gt 4. znitely ſelf. . p 

neſs, muſt needs be infinitely fe if imparting an 

icative. h 
_— animal is conſcious of ſome individual, 
ſe-moving, * rows gg 3 
e dn rbutÞDs arte cri. 
Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman : he js 
i tradetman, a ſelf ſeeking wretche Arb. Fohn Bull. 
By the blaſt of ſe/f-opinion mov'd, 
We Kiſh to charm, and ſeek to be belov'd. Priar. 
Living and underſtanding ſubſtances do clearly 
ge monſtrate to philoſophical inquirers the neceſſary 
ſeif-exiltence, power, wiſdom, and beneficence of 
their Maker. 2 Bentley. 
If it can intrinſically ſtir itſelf, and either com- 
mence or alter its courſe, it muſt have a principle 
of ſeif-aRivity, which is lite and ſenſe, 
f Bentley's Sermons. 
This defire of exiſtence is a natural affection of 
the ſoul; 'tis je/f-preſervation in the higheſt and 
trueſt meaning. ; Bentley. 
The philotophers, and even the Epicureans, 
maintained the ſc/f-ſufficiency of the godhead, and 
ſeldom or never lacrificed at all. Bentley, 
Matter is not endued with je/f-motion, nor with 
a power to alter the courſe in which it is put: it 
is merely paſſive, and muſt ever continue in that 
ate it is ſettled in. Cheyne. 
I took not arms, till urg'd by ſe/f-defence, 
The eldeſt law of nature. Rærue's Amb, Stepmother. 
His labour and ſtudy would have ſhewn his early 
mittakes, and cured him of ſe/f-flattering deluſions, 
Watts. 
This is not to be done in a raſh and ſe/f<ſufficient 
manner; but with an humble dependance on di- 
Vine grace, while we walk among ſnares. Watts, 

The religion of Jeſus, with all its ſe{f-denials, 

virtues, and devotions, is very practicable. Watts. 
] heard in Crete, this if}and's name; 

For "twas in Crete, my native ſoil, I came 

oma thence, : ; Pope's Odyſſey. 

Achilles's courage is furious and untractable; 
that of Ajax is heavy and ſ/f-confiding. Pepe, 

doom, to fix the gallant ſhip, 
A mark of vengeance on the ſable deep; 
To warn the thoughtleſs Jelf-confiding train 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. Pepe. 
What is looſe love ? a tranfient guſt, 
A vapour fed from wild deſire, | 
A wand'ring ſe/f-conſuming fire. Pope. 
In dubious thought the king awaits, - 
Ard e!f-confidering, as he ſtands, debates, Pope. 
„„ By mighty Jove's command, 
Urwillüng have 1 trod' this pleaſing land; 
For who ſelf-mov'd with weary wing would ſwee 
Such length of ocean ? . 
. I 2. who reach Parnaſſus lofty crown 
bloß tneix pains to ſpurn ſome others down; 
BY while ſeif-love each jealous writer rules, 
vntending wits become the ſport of fools. Pope. 

OX may be thought that Ulyſſes here is too 
ee, and that he dwells more than mo- 

e allows upon his own accompliſhments ; but 
A rale is ſometimes no fault. 
1 provoked bend 8 ſpirit, in ſuch a ſituation, 

a beyond the regards of religion or /e/f- 
Conviction, | Swift, 


ſubtilty and refinement, the wore | 


Pepe. | 


Broome. 
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SE"LFAEAL, . . ¶ brunella, Latin.) A 

lant. The ſame with SA NI1CLE; Which 
e SE. : 

SELFISH. adj, [from ſelf.] Attentive 
only to one's own intereſt ; void of re- 
gard for others. 

What could the moſt aſpiring ſelſſb man deſire 
more, were he to form the notion of a being to whom 
he would recommend himſelf, than ſuch a know- 
ledge as can diſcover the leaſt appearance of per- 
fection, and ſuch a goodneſs as will proportion a 
reward to it? : Addiſon's Spectator. 

Paſſions, though ſelf, if their means be fair, 
Liſt under reaſon, and deſerve her care 
Thoſe that imparted court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take ſome virtue's name. 
| Pope. 
SE LFISHNESS. . /; [from /elfiſh.] At- 
tention to his own intereſt, without any 


regard to others; ſelf- love. 

This ſublimer love, being, by an intimate con- 
junction with its object, thoroughly refined from 
all baſe droſs of ſciſſpneſs and intereſt, nobly be- 
gets a perfect ſubmiſſion of our wills to the will of 

_ God. | Boyle's Seraphick Lowe, 
SELFISHLY. adv. [from el.] With 
regard only to his own intereſt ; with- 


out love of others. 
He can your merit ſc/fifþly approve 
| And ſhew the ſenſe of it without the love. Pepe. 
SE LFSAME. ad, | ſelf and /ame.] Exactly 
the ſame. : | 
J have no great cauſe to look for other than the 
ſel feſame portion and lot, which your manner hath 
been hitherto to lay on them that concur not in 
opinion with you, Hooker, Preface. 
Flight purſued one way the /c/f-ſame hour. Mili. 
I have been bate, 
Baſe ev'n to him from whom I did receive 
All that a ſon could to a parent give : 
Behold me puniſh'd in the ſc/f-ſame kind; | 
Th' ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. Dryd. 


„ 


of land. Ainſworth, 

SELL. pronoun. | for ſelf.] Sell is retained 
in Scotland for ſelf, and /ells in the plural 
for /elves. 


They turn round like grindle-ſtones, 
Which they dig out fro' the dells, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and ſells. 
; | Ben Jonſon. 
SELL, #. . [ /elle, French; ſella, Latin.] 
A ſaddle. . Obſolete. | 
Turning to that place, in which 
He left his lofty ſteed with golden .es, 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him tound not there. 
; Fairy Queen, 
To SELL. v. a. [yyllan, Saxon; /e/a, 
Iſlandick. ] 
1. To give for a price; the word corre- 


lative to buy; to vend. 
The Midianites ſ, him into Egypt, unto Po- 
tiphar. Geneſis. 
Let us ſell him to the Iſhmaelites. | 
Geneſis, xxxvii. 27. 
This ſenſe is likewiſe miſtreſs of an art, 
Which to ſoft people ſweet perfumes doth jel. 
Davies. 


furniſh themſelves with corn, which is /d out at 
a much dearer rate than tis bought up. 
Addiſon on Italy. 

You have made an order that ale ſhould be 2 
for three halfpence a quart. Sæuift. 
2. To betray for money: as, he /o/d his 
country. | 

You would have fo/d your king to ſlaughter, 
His princes and his peers to ſervitude. Shakeſp, 


To SELL. v. 2. To have commerce or 
traffick with one, 3 


SE"LION. 2. J. [ /clio, low Latin.] A ridge 


All the inns and public-houſes. are obliged to | 


— we 


5 SEM 


I will buy with you, ſel! with you; but I will 


not eat with you. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
© Conſult not with a buyer of felling. 2 
8 Ecclus. xxxvii. 11. 
Se"LLANDER. 2. J. A dry ſcab in a horſe's 
hough or paſtern. - Ainſworth, 
SELLER. 7. , [from el.] The perſon 
that ſells; vender. 
To things of ſale a ſeller's praife belongs. Shak. 
The name of the agent, of the ſeller, notary, and 
witneſſes, are in both inſtruments. Add. on Italy. 
SELvaGE. »./. [Of this word I know 
not the etymology. Sinner thinks /el- 
vage is ſaid as ſalvage, from its ſaving 
the cloth.] The edge of cloth where it 
is cloſed by complicating the threads. 
Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one 
curtain from the ſalvage in the coupling. 


| Exod. xxvi. 4. 
Serves. The plural of /#/F. 


Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we loſing . 
ſight of our paſt ſelves, doubts are raiſed whether 
we are the ſame. Locke. 


SE-MBLABLE. adj. [ /emblable, French.] 
Like; reſembling. 
3 Then be abhorr'd 
All feaſts, ſocicties, and throngs of men ! 
Els ſemblalle, yea himſelf, Timon diſdains. 
Shakeſpeares 
With ſemblable reaſon we might expect a regu- 
larity in the winds. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
SEMBLABLY, adv. [| from ſemblable.] 
With reſemblance. | 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 
Semblably furniſh'd like the king himſelf. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


SE MBLANCE. 1. . | ſemblance, Fr. from: 


ſemblant.] | | 
1. Likeneſs; reſemblance ; ſimilitude; 
repreſentation. | 


Solicit Henry with her wond”rous praiſe: 
Bethink thee on her virtues, that ſurmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguiſh art : 
Repeat their ſemblance often. Shazeſpeares 
She 's but the ſign and ſemblance of her honour : - 
Behold how like a maid ſhe bluſhes here! 
O, what authority and ſhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal ! Shakeſpeare. 
He with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not ſubſtance, gently rais'd 
Their fainting courage, and diſpell'd their fears. 
Milton. 
This laſt effort brought forth the opinion, that 
theſe bodies are not what they ſeem to be; that 


they are no ſhells, but mere ſportings of active 


nature, and only ſemllunces or imitations of ſhells, 
i Woodward. 
It is not his meaning that we put on the out- 
ward face and ſemb/ance of virtue, only to conceal 
and diſguiſe our vice. Rogers. 
2. Appearance; ſhow ; figure. 
B: you the ſoldier, for you likeſt are, 
For manly ſemblance, and for ſkill in war. Spenſcr. 
Their jer:blarce kind, and mild their geſtures 
were, 
Peace in their hands, and friendſhip in their face. 
Fairfax. 
All that fair and good in thy divine 
Sembl/ance, and in thy beauty's heav'uly ray, 
United I beheld, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
SE'MBLANT. adj. [ /emblant, French.] 
Like; reſembling ; having the appear- 
ance of any thing, Little uſed. 
Thy picture, like thy fame, 
Entire may laſt; that, as their eyes ſurvey _ 
The ſemLlant ſhade, men yet unborn may ſay, 
Thus great, thus gracious, look'd Britannia"s queen 
Her brow thus imooth, her look was thus _ 
rior 
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SE"MBLANT. . /. Show; figure; reſem- 
blance; repreſentation. Not in uſe. 
Her purpoſe was not ſuch as ſhe did feign, 

Ne yet her perſon ſuch as it was ſeen ; 
But under fimple ſhew, and ſemblant plain, 
Lurks falſe Dueſſa, ſecretly unſeen. Fairy Queen. 
Full lively is the ſemblant, tho' the ſubſtance 
dead. | Spenſer. 
Se'MBLATIVE, adj. [from ſemblant.] 
Suitable; accommodate; fit; reſem- 
bling. | 
Diana's lip 
Is not more ſmooth and ruby ; thy ſmall pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ ſhrill and ſound ; 
And all is ſemblative a woman's part. 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
To SEMBLE. wv. 2. [| ſembler, Fr.] To 
repreſent; to make a likeneſs, Little 


uſed. 
Let Europe, ſav'd, the column high ere, 
Than Trajan's higher, or than Antonine's, 
Where ſembling art may carve the fair effect 
And full achievement of thy great deſigns. Prior. 


SEMI. 1. . | Latin. ] A word which, 
uſed in compoſition, ſignifies half: as, 
ſemicircle, half a circle. 

SEMIA"NNULAR. adj. [ ſemi, and annulus, 
a ring.] Half round. 


Another boar tuſk, ſomewhat ſlenderer, and of 
a ſemiannular figure. Grew's Muſeum. 


SEMIBREF. . | ſemibreve, French,] 
Semibref is a note in muſick relating to time, 
and is the laſt in augmentation. It is commonly 
called the maſter-note, or meaſure-note, or time- 
note, as being of a certain determinate meaſure or 
length of time by itſelf; and all the other notes 
of augmentation and diminution are adjuſted to its 
value. | Harris. 
He takes my hand, and as a ſtill which ſtays 
A ſemibref *twixt each drop, he niggardly, 
As loth to enrich me, ſo tells many a lye. 


SEMICI'RCLE. z. / | ſemicircalus, Lat. ſemi 
and circle.] A half round; part of a 
circle divided by the diameter. 


Black brows 
Become ſome women beſt, ſo they be in a ſemicircle, 


Donne. 


Or a half moon, made with a pen. Shakeſpeare. 
Has he given the lye 

In circle, or oblique, or /cmicircle, 

Or direct parallel? Shakeſpearc. 


The chains that held my left leg gave me the li- 
berty of walking backwards and forwards in a ſe- 


micircle. | Sævift. 
SEMICIRCLED. Jad. [| ſem? and circu- 
SeMICI'RCULAR. I lar.] Half round. 


The firm fixture of thy foot would give an ex- 
cellent metion to thy gait, in a ſemicircled far- 
thingale. Shakeſpeare. 

The rainbow is cauſed by the rays of the ſun 
falling upon a rorid and oppoſite cloud, whereof 
ſome reflected, others refracted, beget the ſemicir- 
cular variety we call the rainbow. Br. Fulg. Err. 

The ſeas are incloſed between the two /*r:j- 
circular moles that ſurround it. Addifmn an Italy. 


Sgmico'LON. 2. / | /emi and vanu. Half 

a colon; a point made thus [;] to 

note a greater pauſe than that of a com- 
ma. 

SEMIDIA METER. #./. | /emi and diame- 
ter.] Half the line which, drawn through 
the centre of a circle, divides it into 
two equal parts; a ſtraight line drawn 
from the circumference to the center of 
2 circle. 5 
Their difference is as little conſiderable as a 
ſemidiameter of the earth in two meaſures of the 

" higheſt heaven, the one taken from the ſurface of 
the earth, the other from its centre: the diſpro- 
portion is juſt nothing. More. 


"= 
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The force of this inſtrument conſiſts in the dif. 
proportion of diſtance betwixt the ſemidiameter of 
the cylinder and the ſemidiametcr of the rundle with 
the ſpokes. 2 . 5 Wilkins. 
SEMIDIAPHANE ITY. . . | emi and di- 
aphaneity.] Half tranſparency ; imper- 
fe& tranſparency, 
The tranſparency or ſemidiaphaneity of the ſu- 
perficial corpuſcles of bigger bodies, may have an 
intereſt in the production of their colours. 
Boyle on Colours. 


i GY 


_ 


SEMIDIA"PHANOUS. adj. [ 
phanous.] Half tranſparent ; imperfectly 


tranſparent. > | | 
Another plate, finely variegated with a ſemidia- 
phanous grey or {ky, yellow and brown. 


| Weidwward on Foſſils, 
SE"MIDOUBLE. 2. [ /emi and double.) In 
the Romiſh breviary, ſuch offices and 
feaſts as are celebrated with leſs ſo4 
lemnity than the double ones, but yet 
with more than the ſingle ones. Bailey. 
SEMIFLO'SCULOUS, adj. | ſemi and flo/- 
culus, Latin.] Having a ſemifloret. 
Bailey. 
SE'MIFLORET. 2. [ /emi and floret.] 
Among floriſts, an half flouriſh, which 
15 tubulous at the beginning like a flo- 
ret, and aftewards expanded in the form 


of a tongue. n+ Bailey, 
SEMIFLU'ID. adj. | ſemi and fßluid.] Im- 
perfectly fluid. 


Phlegm, or petuite, is a ſort of ſcmifluid; it be- 
ing ſo far ſolid that one part draws along ſeveral 
other parts adhering to it, which doth not happen 
in a perfect fluid ; and yet no part will draw the 
whole mals, as happens in a perfect ſolid. Arbuth. 

SEMILUNAaR. | adj. | ſemilunaire, Fr. 
SEMILU'NARY. { /emi and luna, Latin.] 
Reſembling in form a half moon. 
The eyes are guarded with af ſcmiluner ridge. 
Grew. 


SEMIMETAL. #. . | ſemi and metal. | 


Half metal; imperfect metal. 

Sen i metals are metallic foſſils, heavy, opaque, of 
a bright glittering ſurface, not malleable under the 
hammer; as quickfilver, antimony, cobalt, the 
arſenicks, biſmuth, zink, with its ore calamine: 
to theſe may be added the ſemimetallick recre- 
ments, tutty and pampholyx. Hill. 

SEMINAL. adj. [ 
nis, Latin. } 

1. Belonging to ſeed. | 

2, Contained in the ſeed ; radical. 

Had our ſenſes never preſented us with thoſe 
obvious /emiral principles of apparent generations, 
we ſhould never have ſuſpected that a plant or ani- 
mal would have proceeded from ſuch unlikely ma- 
terials, ; . Glanville's Scegſis. 

Though we cannot prolong the period of a com- 
monwealth beyond the decree of heaven, or the 
date of its nature, any more than human life be- 
yond the ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue, yet we may 
manage a ſickly conſtitution, and preſerve a ſtrong 
one. Sqvift, 

SEMINA'LITY. 2. . [from ſemen, Latin. ] 
1. The nature of ſeed. | | 

As though there were a ſeminality in urine, or 

that, like the ſced, it carried with it the idea of 


every part, they conceive we behold therein the 
anatomy of every particle, '  Brawn. 
2. The power of being produced. 


In the ſeeds of wheat there lieth obſcurely the 
ſeminality of darnel. Broꝛun's Vulgar Errours, 
SEMINARY. . . [ſeminaire, Fr. ſemina- 
rium, from /emino, Latin. ] | 
1. The ground where any thing 1s ſown, 
to be afterwards tranſplanted ; ſeed- plot. 


ſemi and dia- 


ſeminal, French; /emi- | 
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Some, at the firſt tranſplant; 
11. ſeminaries, cut them off Tom at e 
ground, and plant them like quickſet. from the 
N Mertin 
2. The place or original Lock ee 
= thing is brought, I 
is ſtratum is expanded, ſervi 
integument, and veins the — on hs 
that furniſheth forth matter for tlie er ehe 
increment of animal and vegetable bodies * ya 
3. Seminal ſtate, | ee 
The hand of God, who firſt c 
hath wiſely contrived them in their 
and where they beſt maintain the ; 
ſpecies. 
4. Principle; cauſality, 
Nothing ſubminiſtrates apter matter to h 
verted into peſtilent ſeminaries, ſooner than og: 
of naſty folks and beggars. Harrwey on the Pine 
5. Breeding-place ; place of educatiq 
from whence ſcholars are tranſplane] 
into life, | 
It was the ſeat of the 
ſeminary of the greateſt 
was heathen, Bar 
The inns of court muſt be the wort tan 
ſeminaries in any Chriſtian country. Sho, 
Lat] 


96 


of chat 


reated the ear 

Proper ſeminar, 

àdention of ther 
Bro, 


greatef monarchy and the 
men of the world, mii t 


SEuI NATION. 2. J [from ſeming, 


The act of ſowing. 


SEMINI'FICAL. 14 [ ſemen and facy, 
SE I 7 I'FICK, Latin.] Produdtixe gf 
eed. | 


We are made to believe, that in the fourte: 
year males are ſeminifical and pubeſcent; but he 
that ſhall inquire into the generality, will rate: 
adhere unto Ariſtotle, Brnes. 

SEMINIFICA TION. 2. 

Seminification is the propagation from the ſez! x 

ſeminal parts. Hale's Origin if Marta. 
SEMulO A cous. adj. | ſemi and dba, 
Latin.] Half dark. 

Semiopacous bodics are ſuch as, looked upon ina 
ordinary light, and not held betwixt it and the ez, 
are not wont to be diſcriminated from the ret ef 
opacous bodies. B. 

SEMIO RDINATE. 2. /, | In conick fec- 
tions. ] A line drawn at right angles to, 
and biſſected by, the axis, and reaching 
from one fide of the ſection to another; 
the half of which is properly the /zn;- 
ordinate, but is now called the ordinate, 

| Harri, 

SeMIPE DAL. adj. [ ſemi and pedir, Ia: 
tin.] Containing half a foot. 

SEMIPELLU'C1D, adj. [ ſemi and pill. 
dus, Latin.] Halt clear; unperfeciy 
tranſparent. 8 

A light grey ſemipellucid flint, of much it 
ſame complexion with the common 9 5 284 

ee 

SEMIPERSPI CUOUS. 4%. [ ſemi and gn. 
ſpicuus, Latin.] Halt tranſparent; te 
perfectly clear. 5 

A kind of amethyſtine flint, not compoſed of 
cryſtals or grains; but one entire maZy tent, 
miperſpicuous, and of a pale blue, aimolt ode 
lour of ſome cows horns. PER 

SE"MIPROOF. 2. / [ ſemi and proof.) Ti 
proof of a ſingle evidence. Jai. 


SeMIQUA"DRATE. Iz /. [In aſtronomj. 
SEMI&GATRTILE. An aſpect of tit 


from each other 
ſign and 4 
Bail. 
[In mg” - note 
uantity of the qu# 
4 0 * aich. 


planets when diſtant 
_ forty-five degrees, or one 
half. 
SEMIQUA'VER. HE 
containing half the 
ver. 


0 L 
SEMIQU ** 


ö * 
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'NTILE. 1. f In aſtronomy.] 


& of the planets when at the diſ- 
ſix degrees from one ano- 


Er 211 QU1 
An atpect o 

e of thirty 

2 i Bailey. 

SEulskXxTIL E. . /. [In aſtronomy.] A 

ſemiſixth; an aſpect of the planets when 


they are diſtant from each other one 


twelkth part of a circle, or thirty de- 


res. : : Bailey. 
Sri SPHERICAL. adi. Li and /pberi- 
cal.] Belonging to half a ſphere. Bailey. 
geulsrRERO TIDAL. adj, [ ſemi and ſpbe- 
_ 71idal.] Formed like a half ſpheroid. 
SITE RTIAN z. fo | ſemi and tertian.] 
An ague compounded of a tertian and a 
uotidian. | Bailey. 
The natural product of ſuch a cold moiſt year 
are tertians, ſemitertians, and ſome quartans. 
Arbutbnot on Air, 
Sr MiTox k. 2. J. [ /emiton, French.] In 
muſick, one of the degrees of concinuous 
intervals of concords. | Bailey, 
Sexivo'w2L, 1. J. [ Jeri and wowel.] A 
conſonant which makes an imperfect 
ſound, or does not demand a total oc- - 
cluſion of the mouth. | 
When Homer would repreſent any agreeable ob- 
ject, he makes uſe of the ſmootheſt vowels and 
not flowing ſemivowels, Broome. 
u PEK VIVE. 2. . | ſemper and vi vus, 
Latin; that is, always alive.] A plant. 
The greater ſempervive will put out branches 
to or three years; but they wrap the root in an 
bil- cloth once in half a year. Bacon. 
SEMPITERNAL, adj. [ ſempiternel, Fr. ſem- 
biternus, from ſemper and æternus, Lat.] 
1. Eternal in futurity; having beginning, 
but no ent. 
Thoſe, though they ſuppoſe the world not to be 
eternal, a parte ante, are not contented to ſuppoſe 


it to be ſempiternal, or eternal a parte poſt ; but will 


carry up the creation of the world to an immenſe 
antiquity. c 
2. In poetry it is uſed ſimply for eternal. 
Should we the long-depending ſcale aſcend 
Of ſons and fathers, will it never end? 
If "twill, then muſt we through the order run 
To ſome one man whoſe being ne'er begun; 
it that one man was ſempiternal, why | 
Did he, ſince independent, ever die? Blackmore. 
VEMPITERNITY. 2. fo [| ſempiternitas, 
Latin.] Future duration without end. 
The tuture eternity or ſempiternity of the world 
**10g admitted, though the eternity a parte ante be 
ac, there will be a future infinity for the ema- 
_ ration of the divine goodneſs. Hale. 
ve :1STRESS, 2. / [reameprne, Sax.] A 
woman whoſe buiineſs is to ſew ; a wo- 
man who lives by her needle. 
_ 19 hundred ſcngerg ſes were employed to make 
e thirts, and linen for bed and table, which they 
ere forced to quilt together in ſeveral folds. 
Gulliver's Travels. 
The tuck"d-up ſemftreſs walks with haſty ſtrides. 
Sevift. 


eg adj. | ſenarius, ſeni, Latin. ] Be- 
: | 


ging to the number fix ; containing 
Sr 7 5 . . 
+ NATE, z. . ¶ ſenatus, Latin; ſenat, 
-rench.] An aflembly of counſellors; a 


body of men ſet apart to conſult for the 
Publick good. 
a.” g We debaſe 

+© 3ature of our ſeats, which will in time break 


PE 
3 0' th* ſenate, and bring in the crows 
<> the eagles, Sbaleſſ cares Coriglanus. | 


Hale. 
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There they ſhall found 
Their government, and their great /.-.2/2 chuſe. 
| Milton. 
He had not us'd excurſions, ſpears, or darts, 
But counſel, order, and ſuch aged arts ; 
Which if our anceſtors had not retain'd, 
The ſenate's name our council had not gain'd. 
| Denbam. 


Gallus was welcom'd to the ſacred ſtrand, 
The ſenate riſing to ſalutè their gueſt. Dryden. 


SB"NATEHOUSE. 7. . [ ſenate and bouſe.] 
Place of publick council. 
The nobles in great earneſtneſs are going 
All to the ſenatebouſe 3 ſome news is come. Shak, 


SE'NATOR. . /. [| ſerator, Latin; /ena- 
teur, French.] A publick counſellor, 
Moſt unwiſe patricians, 
You grave but recklels ſenators. Sbaleſp. C:riclanus. 
As if to ev'ry fop it might belong, 

Like ſenaters, to cenſure, right or wrong. Granville. 
SENATO'RIAL. | adj. | ſenatorius, Lat. /e- 
SENATO'RIAN, I natorial, ſenatorien, Fr.] 

Belonging to ſenators; befitting ſena- 
To SEND. v. a. preterite and part. paſl. 
ſent. | ſandgan, Gothick ; penvan, Sax- 
on; /enden, Dutch.] . 
1. To deſpatch from ene place to another : 
uſed both of perſons and things, _ 
He ſent letters by poſts on horſeback. Eber. 
His citizens ſent a meſſage after him, ſaying, 
We will not have this man to reign over us. 
Luke, xix. 14. 
There have been commiſſions | 
Sent down among them, which have flaw'd the heart 
Of all their loyalties. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
My overſhadowing ſpirit and might with thee 
I /cnd along. Boe? Milton. 
To remove him I decree, 

And ſend him from the garden forth to ti!l 

The ground whence he was taken, fitter ſoil. 

His wounded men he firſt ſends off to ſhore. 
Dryden. 
Servants, ſent on meſſages, ſtay out ſomewhat 


longer than the meſſage requires. Soift. 
2. To commiſſion by authority to go and 


act. | 
1 have not ſent theſe prophets, yet they ran. Fer. 
But firſt, whom ſhall we ſend 
In ſearch of this new world ? Here he had need 
All circumſpeRion, and we now no leſs 
Choice in our ſuffrage ; for on whom we /crd 
The weight of all and our laſt hope relies. Milton. 


3. To tranſmit by another; not to bring. 
They ſent it to the elders by the hands of Barna- 
bas. ; AA.. 


4. To diſmiſs another as agent; not to go. 
God will deign 

To viſit oft the dwellings of juſt men 

Delighted, and with frequent intercourſe, 

Thicher will ſend his winged meſſengers 


On errands of ſupernal grace. Milton. 


To grant as from a diſtant place: as, if 
God ſend life. 
I pray thee ſend me good ſpeed this day, and ſhew 
kindneſs unto my maſter. Gen. xxiv. 12. 
O ſend out thy light and thy truth; let thera lead 
Mme. Pjalms. 


6. To inflict, as from a diſtance. 

The Lord ſhall ſend upon thee curſing, vexation, 
and rebuke, in all that thou ſetteſt thine hand unto. 
Deut. xxviil 

7. To emit; to immit ; to produce. 
The water ſcnds forth plants that have no roots 

fixed in the bottom, being almoſt but leaves. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
The ſenſes ſend in only the influxes of material 


things, and the imagination and memory preſent | 


% 


TEEN 
| only Neis pictures or images, when the objects 
themſelves are abſent. 

8. To diffuſe ; to propagate. 4 
Cherubic ſonzs by night from neighb'ring hills 
Areal muſic ſend. Milton. 
When the fury took her ſtand on high, 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round: 
The dreadful fignal all the roc!:s rebound, 
And through th' Achaian cities ſend the found. 
: ; Pope. 
9. To let fly; to caſt or ſhoot. 


To SEND. vw. 2. 


1. To deipatch a meſſage, 
I have made bold to ſend in to your wife: 
My ſuit is that ſhe will to Deſdemona | 
Procure me ſome acceſs. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
This ſop of a murderer hath ſent to take away 
my head. | Kings. 
They could not attempt their perfect reformation 
in church and Rate, till thoſe votes were utterly 
aboliſhed 3 theretore they ſcnt the ſame day again 
to the king. Clarendon. 


2. To ſend for. To require by meſſage to 
come, or cauſe to be brought. 

Go with me, ſome few of you, and ſce the place; 
and then you may ſend fer your fick, which bring 
on land, | Bacon. 

He jent for me; and, while I rais'd his head, 
He threw his aged arms about my neck, 

And, ſceing that I wept, he preſs'd me cloſe. 
| Dryden. 
SENDER, 1. J from ſend.] He that ſends. 
This was a merry meſlage. 3 
— We hope to make the ſender bluſh at it. 
Shakeſps Henry Y, 
Love that comes too late, | 
Like a remorſeful pardon {lowly carried, 
To the great fender turns a ſour offence. Shakeſps 

Beſt with the beſt, the ſender, not the ſent. 

; | Milt» 
SEXESCENCE. z. , [ ſeneſco, Lat.] The 
Rate of growing old; decay by time. 

The earth and all things will continue in the 
ſtate wherein they now arc, without the leaſt ſe- 
neſcence or decay; without jarring, diſorder, or in- 
vaſion of one another, Woodward. 


SE "NESCHAL. 1. J. [ ſene/chal, Fr. of uncer- 
tain original.] ©: i 
1. One who had in great houſes the care 
. of feaſts or domeſtick ceremonies. 

John carl of Huntingdon, under his ſeal of arms, 
made Sir John Arundel, of Trerice, jeneſchal of his 
houſehold, as well in peace as in war. 

Careww's Survey of Cornwall. 
Marſhall'd feaſt, 
Serv'd up in hall with ſewers and ſenęſcbals; 
The {kill of artifice, or office, mean! 


The ſeneſchal rebuk'd in haſte withdrew z 

Witli equal haſte a menial train purſue. 

| Pope's Odyſſey. 
2, It afterwards came to ſignify other of- 
fices. | 
SETX GREEN. . /. | /edum.] A plant. 
SENILE. adj. [euilis, Lat.] Belonging 
to old age; conſequent on old age. 

My green youth made me very unripe for a taſk 
of that nature, whoſe difficulty requires that it 
ſhould be handled by a perſon in whom nature, 
education, and time, have happily matched a ſenile 
matugity of judgment with youthful vigour of 
fancy. | Boyle on Colours. 
SENIOR. ». /. [. ſenior, Lat.] 

1. One older than another; one who; on 
account of longer time, has ſome ſu- 
periority. | 

How can you admit your ſeniors to the examina- 
tion or allowing of them, not only being inferior 


in office and calling, but in gifts alſo? M bitgiſte. 
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SEN 
2. An aged perſon. 

A ſenior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. 
SENIORITY. 2. / from ſenior. ] Elder- 

| ſhip; priority of birth. 

As in inſurrections the ringleader is looked on 
with a peculiar ſeverity, ſo, in this caſe, the firſt 
provoker has, by his ſeniority and primogeniture, a 
double portion of the guilt. Gow. of the Tongue. 
He was the elder brother, and Ulyſſes might be 


conſigned to his care by the right due to his ſe- 
niority. Broome. 


SEN N A. 1. ,. | ſena, Lat.] A phyſical tree. 


Miller. 
What rhubarb, ſenna, or what purgative drug, 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence ? 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Senna tree is of two ſorts; the baſtard ſcxna, 
and the ſcorpion ſenna; both which yield a plea- 
fant leaf and flower. Mortimer. 
SE"NNIGHT. 2. . [contrafted from /ewver- 
night.] The ſpace of ſeven nights and 
days; a week. See FoRTNIGHT. 
If mention is made, on Monday, of 
Thurſday ſennight, the Thurſday that fol- 


lows the next Thurſday, is meant. 
Time trots hard with a young maid between 
the contract of her marriage and the day it is ſo- 
lemnized : if the interim be but a ſe*nnight, time's 
pace is ſo hard that it jeems the length of ſeven 
years. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


Seno"CULAR. adj. Lſeni and oculus, Lat.] 
Having ſix eyes. 

Moſt animals are binocular, ſpiders octonocular, 

and fome ſenocular. Derbam's Phyſico-Theolegy. 


SENSATION. 2. , [ ſenſation, Fr. ſenſatio, 
ſchool Lat.] Perception by means of 
the ſenſes. 


Diverſity of conſtitution, or other circumſtances, 
vary the ſenſations; and to them of Java pepper is 
cold. Glanwille's Scepſis. 
The brain, diſtempered by a cold, beating againſt 
the root of the auditory nerve, and protracted to 
the tympanum, cauſes the ſenſation of noiſe. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
This great ſource of moſt of the ideas we have, 
depending whoily upon our ſenſes, and derived by 
them ti the underſtanding, I call ſexſation. Locke. 
When we are aſleep, joy and ſorrow give us more 
vigorous ſenſations .of pain or pleaſure than at any 
other time. Addifen. 
The happieſt, upon a fair eſtimate, have ſtronger 
ſenſations of pain than pleaſure. Rogers. 


SENSE. z. /. [ /ens, Fr. ſenſus, Lat.] 
1. Faculty or power by which external ob- 
jects are perceived; the ſight, touch, 


hearing, ſmell, taſte. 
This pow'r is ſenſe, which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, tafte, and touch, and ſcent, and ſound, 
The quantity and ſhape of ev'ry thing 
Within earth's centre or heav'n's circle found: 
And though things ſenſible be numberleſs, 
But only five the ſenſe's organs be; 
And in thoſe ave all things their forms expreſs, 
Which we can touch, taſte, feel, or hear, or ſee. 
| Davics. 
Then is the ſoul a nature, which contains 
The pow'r of ſcuſe within a greater pow'r, 
Which doth employ and uſe the ſenſe's pains; 
But fits and rules within her private bow r. Dawes. 
Both contain 
Within them ev*ry lower faculty 
Of ſenſe, whereby they hear, ſee, ſmell, touch, taſte, 
Milton. 
Of the five ſenſes, two are uſually and moſt pro- 
perly called the ſenſes of learning, as being moſt 
capable of receiving communication of thought 
and notions by ſelected ſigns; and theſe are hearing 
and ſeeing. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
2. Perception by the ſenſes; ſenſation. 


In a living creature, though never ſo great, the 


fenfe and the aſfects of any one part of the body 


Dryden. 
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inſtantly malce «tranſcurſion throughout the whole, | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

If we had nought but ſenſe, then only they 
Should * ſound minds which have their ſenſes 

ound; Ti RY 

But wiſdom grows when ſenſes do decay, 

And folly moſt in quickeſt ſenſe is found. Davies. 
Such is the mighty ſwiftneſs of your mind 
That, like the earth's, it leaves the ſenſe behind. 

[ : Dryden. 
3. Perception of intelle& ; apprehenſion 
of mind. 

This Bafilius, having the quick ſenſe of a lover, 
took as though his miſtreſs had given him a ſecret 
reprehenſion. . Sidney. 

God, to remove his ways from human ſenſe, 
Plac'd heav'n from earth ſo far. Milton. 

4. Senſibility; quickneſs or keenneſs of 
perception. 
He ſhould have liv'd, 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous ſenſe, 
Might in the times to come have ta'en revenge. 
E Shakeſpeare. 
5. Underſtanding ; ſoundneſs of faculties ; 
ſtrength of natural reaſon. 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps : 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes. 
Shakeſpeare. 

God hath endued mankind with powers and abi- 

lities which we call natural light and reaſon, and 


common ſenſe. Bentley. 
There 's ſomething previous ev'n to taſte; tis 
enſe, 


Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of heaven, 
And, though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſeven : 
A light within yourſelf you muſt perceive; 
Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. 
6. Reaſon ; reaſonable meaning. 
He raves ; his words are looſe 
As heaps of ſand, and ſcattering wide from ſenſe : 
You ſee he knows not me, his natural father; 
That now the wind is got into his head, 
And turns his brains to frenzy. 
3 _ Spaniſh Friar, 
7. Opinion; notion; judgment. 
I ſpeak my private but impartial ſenſe 
With freedom, and, I hope, without offence. 
: Roſcommon. 


Pope. 


8. Conſciouſneſs ; conviction. 
In the due ſenſe of my want of learning, I only 
make a confeſſion of my own faith. Dryden. 
9. Moral perception. 
Some are ſo hardened in wickedneſs, as to have 
no ſenſe of the moſt friendly offices. L*Eftrange. 
10. Meaning; import. 
In this ſenſe, to be preſerved from ſin is not im- 
poſſible. Hooker. 
My hearty friends, 
You take me in too dolorous a ſenſes Shakeſpeare. 
A haughty preſumption, that becauſe we are en- 
couraged to believe that in ſome ſenſe all things are 
made for man, that therefore they are not made at 
all for themſelves. Mere. 
All before Richard I. is before time of memory; 
and what is ſince, is, in a legal ſenſe, within the 
time of memory. ale. 
In one ſenſe it is, indeed, a building of gold and 
filver upon the foundation of Chriſtianity. Tillotſon. 
When a word has been uſed in two or three 
ſenſes, and has made a great inroad for error, drop 
one or two of thoſe ſenſes, and leave it only one re- 
maining, and affix the other ſenſes or ideas to other 
words. Watts's Logick. 
SENSED. part. [from ſenſe.] Perceived by 
the ſenſes. A word not in uſe. 
Let the ſcioliſt tell me, why things muſt needs 
be ſo as his individual ſenſes repreſent them: is he 
ſure that objects are not otherwiſe ſenſed by others, 


than they are by him? And why muſt his ſenſe | 


be the infallible criterion ? It may be, what is 


white to us, is black to negroes. G/anwille's 22 | 


SE"NSEFUL. adj. [from ſenſe and fu 
Reaſonable ; judicious. Not uſed. 
Men, otherwiſe ſenſeful and ingenious, quote ſuch 
N 


| 
| 


| things out of an author as 


2, Unfeeling; wanting ſympathy, 


over- cold judgment. 
6. Wanting knowledge; unconſcious; 
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converſation. 
Merit, 


life; void of 


all life or perception. 
The charm and venom which 
Their blood with ſecret filth infected 1 
Being diffuſed through the ſenſeleſs trunk, * 
That 3 the great contagion direful deadly 
unk. 1 
The ears are ſenſeleſs that ſhould es bg 


To tell him his commandment is fulfill'a, ring, 


; Shake are y 
You blocks ! you worſe than lie 8 
It is as repugnant to the idea of 5 — 
ter, that it ſhould put into itſelf ſenſe, peru, 
and knowledge, as it is repugnant to the igea of - 
triangle, that it ſhould put into itſelf greater wy 
gles than two right ones, | Tick 


The ſenſeleſs grave feels not your pious foro, 


| 4 Neve. 
3. Unreaſonable ; ſtupid; doltiſi; block. 


1h. 

They would repent this their ſen/c/:{; perverſenet; 
when it would be too late, and when the; found 
themſelves under a power that would deſtroy them, 

Clarendex. 

If we be not extremely fooliſh, thanklefs, ar 
ſenſeleſs, a great joy is more apt to cure ſorrow than 
a great trouble is. Taylir, 

The great deſign of this author's book is t9 
prove this, which I believe no man in the world 
was ever ſo ſenſeleſs as to deny. Tillaſn. 

She ſaw her favour was miſplac'd; * 

The fellows had a wretched taſte : 

She needs muſt tell them to their face, 


They were a ſenſeleſs ſtupid race. Crviſt. 


4. Contrary to true judgment; contrary 


to reaſon. 

It is a ſenſeleſs thing, in reaſon, to think that 
one of theſe intereſts can ſtand without the other, 
when, in the very order of natural cauſes, gorem- 
ment is preſerved by religion. South's Sermon, 

Other creatures, as well as monkies, little wiſer 
than they, deſtroy their young by /er/c/e/s fondneſs, 
and too much embracing. Init 


5. Wanting ſenſibility ; wanting quick- 


neſs or keenneſs of perception. Not in 


uſe. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolitus, with an 
effeminate countenance, or that hot-ſpurted Har. 
palice in Virgil, proceedeth from a % and 


Peucbam. 


with of. 
The wretch is drench'd too deep; 

His ſoul is ſtupid, and his heart aſlcep, 

Fatten'd in vice; ſo callous and ſo grols, 

He fins and fees not, ſenſeleſs of his loſs. Dryden» 
Hear this, 

You unhous'd, lawleſs, rambling libertines, 

Senſeleſs of any charm in love, beyond 


The proſtitution of a common bed. Scutherts 


SENSELESSLY. adv. | from ſenſelot.] In 


a ſenſeleſs manner; ſtupidly ; unres- 
ſonably. 


If any one! ſhould be found ſo /enſele/sly 37% 


gant as to ſuppoſe man alone knowing and wile 
but vet the product of mere ignorance and _ 
and that all the reſt of the univerie acted 8 y 
that blind hap-hazard, I ſhall leave with him thx 


very rational and emphatical rebuke of wy 11 


Sz”"NSELESSNESS. 1. ,. | from fenſeltjs.] 


Folly ; unreaſonablenels ; abſurdity 3 
{tu idit . TE 

w 2 of the tradition of the eee 
moving his upper jaw, is plain, from m_ 255 
lation of the occiput with the neck, an Ce. 
. with the upper. SENS5TLrf. 


would never pat te 
Se NSELESS. adj. [from eng. u. 
1. Wanting ſents 15 oe] 


2 


KAN 
one, 1. % Laſbilite, French. 


ENSIBI 
wy kneſs of ſenſation. _ 2 yy 
gut neſs of perception; delicacy. 
15 Quicknel: a 4 of abc and delicate feeling 
n is ſuch an exquiſite ſenſibility, as 


in the ſoul z it f 
©. woman to ſhun the firſt appearance ot every 
2 Addiſon's Spoetator. 


Sr x5181.8. adj. [/erfible, French; genfi- 
lis, Latin.] | | 
1. Having the power 
nſes. ; 3 
* your cambrick were 2 Jon as your 
5 might leave pricking it for pity. 
ſinger, that you mig P | Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects 
thoſe that live witneſs in themſelves ; the ſenſible 
in their ſenſible natures, the reaſonable in their rea- 
ſonable ſouls. : Raleigh. 
A blind man 3 0 e but under 
tion of ſome other ſenſible faculty. 
POR Glanzville's Scepfis. 
4. Perceptible by the ſenſes. | 
By reaſon man attaineth unto the knowledge of 
things that are and are not ſenſible: it reſteth, | 
therefore, that we ſearch how man attaineth unto 
the knowledge of ſuch things unſenſible as are to 
be known. | Hooker. 
1s this a dagger which I ſee before me, 
The handle tow'rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch 
thee ; ; 
I have thee not, and yet J fee thee ſtill ; 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to ſight ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


of perceiving by the 


The ſpace left and acquired in every ſer/ible | 


moment in ſuch Now progreſſions, is ſo inconſi- 
detable, that it cannot poſſibly move the ſenſe. 
Glanville's Scepfis. ; 
It is manifeſt that the heavens are void of all 
ſ {ble refiftance, and by conſequence of all ſenſible 
matters Newton, 
The greater part of men are no otherwiſe moved 
than by ſenſe, and have neither leiſure nor ability 
ſo to improve their power of reflection, as to be 
capable of conceiving the divine perfections, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ſer fible objects. Rogers. 
Air is ſenſible to the touch by its motion, and by 
its reſiſtance to bodies moved in it. Arbutb. on Air. 
3. Perceived by the mind. 
Idleneſs was puniſhed by ſo many ſtripes in pub- 
lick, and the diſgrace was more ſenſible than the 
pain. | 
4. Perceiving by either mind or ſenſes ; 


having perception by the mind or ſenſes. 

| This muſt needs remove 
The ſenſible of pain. Milton. 
I ſaw you in the eaſt at your firſt ariſing: I was 


3 ſoon ſenſible as any of that light, when juſt ſhoot- 
477 out, and beginning to travel upwards to the 


incridian, 


Dryden. 


do pot fay there is no ſoul in man, becauſe he 


not {ou472 of it in his ſieep; but J do ſay, he 
: annot think at any time, waking or flecping, 
* ithout being /enfible of it. Locle. 
The verſification is as beautiful as the deſcrip- 
n complete; every ear muſt be ſenſible of it. 


Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. ö 


r. Having moral perception; having the 
quality of being affected by moral good 


or 1, -- 


It thou wert ſenſible of courteſy, 


I ſhould not make fo great a ſhew of zeal. Shak. 


6. Having quick intellectual feeling; be- 


ing eaſily or ſtrongly affected. 


Even I, the bold, the 
Reſtrain d by ee eee 


den. 


7. C . Dr. 
/» Convinced ; perſuaded. A low uſe „ 
very ſenſible that they had better have 


They are 
puſhed their conqueſts on the other ſide of the 


Acriatick for then their territories would have 
lain together, f | 


ſhame, was forc'd to hold my tongue, 


Temple. | 
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8. In low converſation it has ſometimes | Sz"n$1T1VELY. adv. [from ſenſctive.] In 


the ſenſe of reaſonable ; judicious ; wiſe. 
I havejheen tired with accounts from ſenfible 
men, furniſhed with matters of fact, which have 
happened within their own knowledge. Addiſon. 


SE"NSIBLENESS. 1. . [from ſenſible.] 

1. Poſſibility to be perceived by the ſenſes. 

2. Actual perception by mind or body. 

3. Quickneſs of perception; ſenſibility, 
The ſenſibleneſs of the eye renders it ſubject to 


pain, as alſo unfit to be dreſſed with ſharp medica- 
ments. Sharps 


4. Painful conſciouſneſs, 


There is no condition of ſoul more wretched 
than that of the ſenſeleſs obdurate finner, being a 
kind of numbneſs of ſoul ; and, contrariwiſe, this 
feeling and ſenſibleneſs, and ſorrow for ſin, the moſt 
vital quality” | Hammond, 
5. Judgment; reaſonableneſs. An ule not 
admitted but in converſation. 
SE'NSIBLY. adv. [from ſenſible.] 
1. Perceptibly to the ſenſes, 
He is your brother, lords; ſenſibly fed 
Of that ſelf-blood that firſt gave life to you. Shak. 
A ſudden pain in my right foot increaſed ſenſi- 
bly. Temple. 
The ſalts of human urine may, by the violent 
motion of the blood, be turned alkaline, and even 
corroſive; and fo they affect the fibres of the brain 
more ſenſibly than other parts. Arbuthnot. 
2. With perception of either mind or body. 


3. Externally ; by impreſſion on the ſenſes. 


That church of Chriſt, which we properly term 
his body myſtical, can be but one; neither can 
that one be ſcnſibly diſcerned by any, inaſmuch as 
the parts thereof are ſome in heaven already with 
Chriſt, 3 Hooker. 

4. With quick intellectual perception. 

5. [In low language.] Judiciouſly; rea- 
ſonably. 

SE"NSITLVE. adj. [ ſenſitif, Fr.] Having 
ſenſe or perception, but not reaſon. 

The ſenſitive faculty may have a ſenſitive love of 
ſome ſenſitive objects, which though moderated ſo 

as not to fall into fin, yet, through the nature of 
man's ſenſe, may expreſs itſelf more ſenſitively to- 


wards that inferior object than towards God: this | 


is a piece of human frailty. Hammend. 
All the actions of the ſenſitive appetite are in 
painting called paſſions, becauſe the ſoul is agitated 
by them, and becauſe the body ſuffers and is ſen- 
ſibly altered. | Dryden. 
Bodies are ſuch as are endued with a vegetative 
ſoul, as plants; a ſenſitive ſoul, as animals; or a 
rational foul, as the body of man. Ray. 
SENSITIVE Plaut. u. 4. I mimoſa, Latin. ] 


A plant. 

The flower conſiſts of one leaf, which is ſhaped 
like a funnel, having many ſtamina in the centre: 
theſe flowers are collected into a round head: from 
the bottom of the flower riſes the piſtillum, which 
afterwards becomes an oblong flat-jointed pod, 
which opens both ways, and contains in each par- 
tition one roundiſh ſeed. Of this plant the humble 
plants are a ſpecies, which are fo called, becauſe, 
upon being touched, the pedicle of their leaves falls 
downward ; but the leaves of the ſer/itive plant are 
only contracted. Miller. 

Vegetables have many of them ſome degrees of 
motion, and, upon the different application of 

other bodies to them, do very brakly alter their 
figure and motion, and ſo have obtained the name 
of ſenſitiue plants, from a motion which has ſome 
reſemblance to that which in animals follows upon 
ſenſation. Locke, 

Whence does it happen that the plant, which well 
We name the ſenſitive, ſhould move and feel? 
Whence know her leaves to anſwer her command, 
And with quick horror fly the neighb'ring hand? 

: Prior. 
The ſenſitive plant is ſo called, becauſe, as ſoon 
as you touch it, the leaf ſhrinks, Mortimer. 
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a ſenfitive manner. 5 

The ſenſitive faculty, through the nature of 
man's ſenſe, may expres lf more ſenſitively to- 
wards an inferior object than towards God: this 
is a piece of frailty. Hammond. 


* + [Latin.] 


1. The part where the ſenſes tranſmit their 
perceptions to the mind ; the ſeat of 
ſenſe. | 


work upon the ſenſories, though they move not any 
other body. Bacon. 
As ſound in a bell, or muſical ſtring, or other 
ſounding body, is nothing but a trembling motion, 
and the air nothing but that motion propagated 


that motion under the form of ſound. Newton. 

Is not the ſenſory of animals the place to which 
the ſenſitive ſubſtance is preſent, and into which 
the ſenſible ſpecies of things are carried through 
the nerves of the brain, that there they may be 
perceived by their immediate preſence to that ſub- 
tance ? . © Newton's Optickso 

2. Organ of ſenſation, 

That we all have double ſenſcries, two eyes, to 
ears, is an effectual confutation of this atheiſtical 
ſophiſm. g Bentley. 

SENSUAL. adj. [ /erfael, French. ] 
1. Conſiſting in ſenſe ; depending on ſenſe ; 
affecting the ſenſes. 

Men in general are too partial in favour of a 
ſenſual appetite, to take notice of truth when they 
have found it. L' Eftranges 


Far as creation's ample range extends, 


2. Pleaſing to the ſenſes; carnal ; not 
ſpiritual. | 
The greateſt part of men are ſuch as prefer their 
own private good before all things, even that good 
which is ſenſual before whatſoever is moſt divine. 


3. Devoted to ſenſe ; lewd ; luxurious. 
From amidſt them roſe 

Belial, the diſſoluteſt ſpirit that fell; 

The ſenſualleſt, and after Aſmodai 

The fleſhlieſt, incubus. Milton. 
No ſmall part of virtue conſiſts in abſtaining 
from that wherein ſenſual men place their felicity. 
| ; Atterbury. 
SENSUALIST, z. / [from ſenſual.] A car- 
nal perſon; one devoted to corporal 


pleaſures. 

Let atheiſts and ſenſualiſts ſatisfy themſelves as 
they are able; the former of which will find, 
that, as long as reaſon keeps her ground, religion 
neither can nor will loſe hers. * Scutb. 

SENSUA'LITY. 2. from ſenſual.] De- 
votedneſs to the ſenſes; addiction to 


brutal and corporal pleaſures. 
| But you are more intemperate in your bloed 
Than Venus, or thoſt pamper'd animals | 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. Shakeſbeares 
Kill not her quick*ning pow'r with ſurfeitings; 
Mar not her ſenſe with ſenſuality: 
Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle things 
Make not her free-will flave to vanity. Davies. 
Senſuality is one kind of pleaſure, ſuch an one as 
it 1s. : South, 


of him who is to be the only comfort and delight 
of their whole beings. Aadiſon. 
Impure and brutal ſenſuality was too much con- 
firmed by the religion of thoſe countries, where 
even Venus and Bacchus had their temples. Bentley. 
To SE NSUALIZE. v. a. [from ſenſual.] 
To fink to ſenſual pleaſures ; to degrade 

the mind into ſubjection to the ſenſes. 
Not to ſuffer one's 4 to be ſenſualixed by plea- 

23 


Acres, 


* 


Spiritual ſpecies, both viſible and audible, will | 


from the object, in the ſenſorium it is a ſenſe of 


The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends. Pope, 


Hookens 


They avoid dreſs, left they ſhould have affeRions 
tainted by any /enſualitz, and diverted from the love - 
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ſures, like thoſe who were changed into brutes by 
Ci rce. at ope 4 
SE'NSUALLY. adv. [from ſenſual.] In a 
. ſenſual manner, | 
Se"nsvous. adj. [from ſex/e.] Tender; 
" pathetic ; full of paſſion, Not in uſe. 
To this poetry would be made precedent, as being 
teſs ſubtile and fine; but more fimple, ſenfucus, 
and paſſionate. Milton. 
Ss NT. The participle paſſive of „end. 
I 8 make a decree that all Iſrael go with thee; 
foraſmuch as thou art ſent of the king. 
__ Ezra, vii. 14. 
- SENTENCE. . J. | fentence, Fr. ſenten- 
tia, Lat.] 
1. Determination or deciſion, as of a judge 
civil or criminal. 

The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the ſen- 
tence that reaſon giveth, concerning the goodneſs 
of thoſe things which they are to do. Hooker. 

If we have neither voice from heaven, that ſo 

pronounceth of them, neither ſentence of men 
grounded upon ſuch manifeſt and clear proof, that 
they, in whoſe hands it is to alter them, may like- 
wiſe infallibly, even in heart and conſcience, judge 
them ſo; upon neceſſity to urge alteration, is to 
trouble and diſturb Without neceſſityr. Hecker, 
How will I give ſentence againſt them. 
| Feremiab, iv. 12. 
If matter of fact breaks out with too great an 
evidence to be denied, why, ſtill there aze other 
eniti ves, that friendſhip will apply, before it will 
be brought to the decretory rigours of a condemn- 
ing ſentence. ; South's Sermons. 

Let him ſet out ſome of Luther's works, that 
by them we may paſs ſentence upon his doctrines. 

; | g f Atterbury. 
2. It is ufually ſpoken of condemnation 


pronounced by the judge; doom. 
By the conſent of all laws, in capital cauſes, the 
evidence muſt be full and clear; and if ſo, where 
one man's life is in queſtion, what ſay we to 
a war, which is ever the ſentence of death upon 


* 


many? Bacon's Holy War. 
What reſts but that the mortal ſentence paſs ? 
Milten. 


3. A maxim; an axiom, generally moral. 


couched in a few words. Broome's Notes on Odyſſey. 


ing. 
An excellent ſpirit, knowledge, underſtanding, 
and ſhewing of hard ſintences were found in Daniel. 
OE Dan. v. 12. 
To SENTENCE. v. a. | ſentencier, Fr. from 
the noun.} - 
1. To paſs the laſt judgment on any one. 
After this cold conſid' rance, ſentence me; 
And, as you are a king, ſp7alk in your fate, 
What I have done that mitbecame my place. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Came the mild judge and interceſior both 
o ſemtence man. Milton. 


2. To condemn ; to doom to puniſhment. 
Could that decree from our brother come ? 
Nature herſelf is ſentenc d in your doom: 


Piety is no more. Dryden, 
Idlencfs, ſentenred by the decurions, vas puniſh- 
ed by ſo many ſtripes. Femple. 


SENTENTIOSITY. 3. , [from ſententi- 
out.] Comprehenſion in a ſentence, 
V ulgar precepts in morality carry with them no- 
thing above the line, or bevond the extemporary 
fententic/ity of common conceits with us. 


SENTENTIOUS: adj. | ſentercieux, Fr. 
from /ertence.] 
1. Abounding with ſentences, axioms, and 
maxims, ſhort and energetick. 
He is very ſwift and ſenterticus. | 
Shate/feart's As you Kke it. 


A ſentence may be defined a moral inftruQtion | 


4- A ſhort paragraph; a period in writ- | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, | 


| | Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues 3 


| 


SE/NTIMENT. ». I [ ſentiment, Fr.) 
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Sententious ſhowers! O let them fall! 
Their cadence is rhetorical.  Crafhaw. 
Eloquence, with all her pomp and tharms, 
Foretold vs uſeful and ſententious truths, Waller. 
How he apes his fire, 5 
Ambitiouſly ſententicus ] Addiſon's Cato, 


2. Compriſing ſentences. 

The making of figures being tedious, and re- 
quiring much room, put men firſt upon contract- 
ing them, as by the moſt ancient Egyptian mo- 
numents it appears they did: next, inſtead of fen- 
tentious marks, to think of verbal, ſuch as the Chi- 
neſe ſtill retain. | Grew's Coſmologia, 


SENTE'NTIOUSLY. adv. [from ſententi- 
ors.] In ſhort ſentences ; with ſtriking 
brevity. 

They deſcribe her in part finely and elegantly, 
and in part gravely and ſententiouſly : they ſay, 
look how many feathers ſhe hath, ſo many eyes 


the hath underneath. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Nauſicaa delivers her judgment ſententiouſiy, to 
give it more weight. Hroome. 


SENTE'NTIOUSNESS. 2. / [from ſenten- 
tious.] Pithineſs of ſentences ; brevity 
with ſtrength. 

The Medea I efteem for the gravity and ſen- 
tentiouſucſs of it, which he himſelf concludes to be 
ſuitable to a tragedy. Dryden. 

SE'NTERY, z. / [This is commonly writ- 
ten ſentry, corrupted from ſentinel.] One 
who is ſet to watch in a garriſon, or in 
the outlines of an army. 

What ſtrength, what art, can then 

- Suffice, or what evaſion bear him ſafe 
Through the ſtrict ſenteries, and ſtations thick 
Of angels watching round ? Milton. 

SE'NTIENT. adj, | ſentiens, Latin. ] Per- 
ceiving ; having perception. 

This acting of the ſentient phantaſy is perform- 
ed by a preſence of ſenſe, as the horſe is under 
the ſenſe of hunger, and that, without any formal 
ſyllogiſm, preſſeth him to eat. Hale. 

SE"NTIENT. 2. / [from the adjective.] 
He that has perception. 


If the ſenticnt be carried, paſſibus æguis, with | 


the body whoſe motion it would obſerve, ſuppoſ- 


ing it regular, the remove is inſenſible. 
Glanville's Scegſis. 


1. Thought; notion; opinion. 

The conſideration of the reaſon Why they are 
annexed to ſo many other ideas, ſerving to give us 
due ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
ſovereign Diſpoſer of all things, may not be un- 
ſuitable to the main end of theſe enquiries. Locke. 

Alike to council or th' aſſembly came, 

With equal ſouls and ſentimenti the ſame. Pepe. 


2. The ſenſe conſidered diſtinctly from the 
language or things; a ſtriking ſentence 
in a compoſition. | 

Thoſe who could no longer defend the conduct 
of Cato, praiſed the ſentimenta. Dennis. 

SENTINEL. 2. [. ſentinelle, Fr. from 
ſentio, Lat.] One who watches or keeps 
guard to prevent ſurpriae. 

Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; 


Uſe careful watch, chuſe truſty ſentinels. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Counſellors are not commonly ſo united, but | 


that one counſellor keepeth ſentinel over another; 


ſo that if any do counſel out of faction or private |. 


ends, it commonly comes to the king's ear. 
Bacen's Eſſays. 
Firſt, the two eyes, which have the ſeeing pow'r, 
Stand as one watchman, ſpy, or ſentinel, 
Being plac'd aloft, within the head's high tow'r; 
And though both ſee, yet both but one thing tell. 


Davies. 


% Love to our citadel reſorts, 
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Through thoſe deceitful ſallyports: 

Oar / ninel betray our gs alan 

The ſenſes are ſituated in the head 
nels in a watchtower, to receive and ns | 
the ſoul the impreſſions of external objects, FT 
Le Ray on the Crea. 

Perhaps they had ſcntinels ox png 
Nept ; but even this would be unſoldierlike. 


D cnbqm. 


: Br:me, 
SENTRY. 2. /. [corrupted, I believe, from 


fentinel.] 

1. A watch; a ſentinel ; one who watche: 
in a garriſon, or army, to keep them 
from ſurprize. 3 

If 1 do ſend, diſpatch 
Thoſe ſentries to our aid; the reſt will ferye 
For a ſhort holding. Shakeſpeare's Corialanys 
The youth of hell rift guard may keep, 
And ſet their ſentries to the utmoſt deep, Dryd:n 
One gooſe they had, twas all they could allow, 
A wakeful ſentry, and on duty now. Dryder. 
2. Guard; watch; the duty of a ſentry, 
Thou, whoſe nature cannot ſleep, 
O'er my ſlumbers ſentry keep; 
Guard me gainſt thoſe watchful foes, 
Whoſe eyes are open while mine cluſe. Brew. 
Here toils and death, and death's half-brother, 
ſleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their ſentry keep. Dryder, 

SEPARABITLITY. z. / [from /eparabl.] 

The quality of admitting diſunion or 


diſcerption. 
Separability is the greateſt argument of real diſ- 
tinction. Glanville, 


The greateſt argument of real diſtinction i; 
ſeparability, and actual ſeparation for nothing can 
be ſeparated from itſelf, Norris. 
SEPARABLE. adj. | ſeparable, Fr. ſepara- 
bilis, Lat. from /eparate.] | 
1. Suſceptive of diſunion ;. diſcerptible. 
The infuſions and decoRions of plants contain 
the moſt ſeparable parts of the plants, and convey 
not only their nutritious but medicinal qualites 
into the blood. Arbuthnv, 
2. Poſſible: to be disjoined from ſome- 
thing: with /rom. 

Expanſion ard duration have this farther agree» 
| ment, that tho* they are both conſidered by us as 
having parts, yet their parts are not ſcparable one 
From another. Likes 
'SE"PARABLENESS. 2. , [from ſeparable] 

Capableneſs of being.ſeparated. _ 
Trials permit me not to doubt of the feparabize 
neſs of a yellow tincture from gold. Beyſe. 
To SE PARA TER. . 4. [ /epars, Lat. . 
parer, Fr.] ; 
1, To break; to divide into parts. 
2. To diſunite; to disjoin. 
I'll to England. 
—To Ireland, I.: our ſeparated fortunes 
Shall keep us both the ſafer. Shakeps Mach:ib, 
Re ſolv'd, 

Rather than death, or aught than death more dread, 

Shall ſeparate us. utes 
3. To ſever from the reſt. TED 

Can a body be inflammable, from which * 
would puzzle a chymiſt to epa: ate an inflamm?- 

: ble ingredient? 5 f Bg. 
Death from ſin no een can ſeparcte, Mur. 

. To ſet apart ; to ſegregate. 

8 Separate — Barnabas . Saul, for the Work 
whereunto I have called them. — Als, xi. wn 
David- ſeparated to the ſervice thoſe who ſhou 
; propheſy. 1 Chron, XXV. Jo 
„5. To withdraw. 


Separate thyſelf from me: if thou wilt take 


che left, I will go to the rißht. Cen. vi is 
To SEPARATE. v. 1. To- part; to © 
diſunited. | 


tlleir 
het6d 


When there was not roam enoug! for 


>. 
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Locke. 


their paſturee 

— AT x adj. [from the verb. 
Divided from the reſt. | a 

4 »Twere hard to concelve an eternal watch, 
Sq pieces ere never ſeparate one from an- 
other nor ever in any other form. 

: Barnet's Theory of the Earth. 


„ Disjoined ; withdrawn. 


Eve {parat he wiſh'd. Milton. | 
secret; ſecluded. _ 
. In a ſecret vale the Trojan ſees 


pate grove. | : 
tal from the body ; diſengaged 
from corporeal nature. An emphatical 


ſenſe, 


late without the help of the body, it can re- 
8 the help of the body too; or elſe 
the ſoul, or any ſeparate ſpirit, will have bur little 
ajrantage by thinking» Locke. 
S raraTELY. adv, [from feparate.] 
Apart; ingly 3 not in union; diſtinct- 
I; particularly, 
"I: is of ſingular uſe to princes, if they take 
te oninions of their council both ſeparately and 
to::ther; for private opinion is more free, but 
e:'nion before others is more reſerved, Bacon. 
"If vou admit of many figures, conceive the whole 
together, and not every thing ſeparately and in 
duticular. Dryden. 
epaRaTENESS. 1. , [from ſeparate.] 
The fate of being ſeparate. 
SARA TION. z. J. | ſeparatio, Lat. /epa- 
rction, Fr, from ſeparate.] 
1. The act of ſeparating ; disjunction. 
They have a dark opinion, that the ſoul doth 
live atter the /efaration from the body. Abbot. 
Any part ot our bodies, vitally united to that 
which is conſcious in us, makes a part of our- 
{:lves; but upon ſeparation from the vital union, 
ty which that conſciouſneſs is communicated, 


tim, which a moment ſince was part of ourſelves, | 


ie now no more ſo. x Locke. 
2. The ſtate of being ſeparate ; diſunion. 
A; the confuſion of tongues was a mark of ſe- 
fata, ſo the being of one language was a mark 
of union. Bacon. 
3 The chemical analyſis, or operation of 
diſuniting things mingled. 
A fifteenth part of ſilver, incorporate with 
b b vill not be recovered by any matter of ſe- 
faratien, unleſs you put a greater quantity of fil- 
ver, uh. ch is the laſt refuge in ſeparations. Bacon. 
4 Divorce ; disjunction from a married 
late. : 
Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a ſeparation 
Between the king and Cath'rine ? Shakeſpeare. 


SEPARATIST, 1. . [ /Jeparatiſte, Fr. from 
//arate.] One who divides from the 
church; a ſchiſmatick; a ſeceder. 

The anabaptiſts, ſepuratiſts, and ſectaries te- 
bers are full of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with mo- 
tarchy. Bacon. 


tica}, or carnal, from whom they have withdrawn. 


Decay of Picty. 
Says the ſeparatiſt, if thoſe, who have Yn 5 
a you, ſhould command you any thing about 
2 you ought not, in conſcience, to 
95 Ft ons South Sermons. 
_ TOR. n. /. from. ſeparate.] One 
. who divides ; a divider; 
*PARATORY, ad). | fi 
- RY. adj. [from ſeparate.] Uſed 
in ſeparation, N ] 
5 moſt conſpicuous gland of an animal is 
we em of the guts, where the lacteals are the 
ary veſſele, or Jeparatery ducts. | 
Cheyne's Philefspbica! Principles. 
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io feed, they by conſent ſeparated, and end] 


Dry ders [ 


Whatever ideas the mind can receive and con- 


Our modern ſeparatiſt: pronounce all thoſe here- 


ö a 
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be buried. ailey. 
SE'PIMENT. #. . [ /epimentum, Lat.] A 
hedge ; a fence. | ailey. | 
SEPOSI TION. #. /. [| ſepono, Lat.] The 
act of ſetting apart; ſegregation. 
EPT. 7. /. | ſeptum, Lat.] A clan; a 
race; a family; a generation. A word 
uſed only with regard or alluſion to Ire- 
land, and, I ſuppoſe, Iriſh. 
This judge, being the lord's brehon, adjudgeth 
a better ſhare unto the lord of the ſoil, or the 
head of that ſept, and alſo unto himſelf for his 
judgment a greater portion, than unto the plain- 
tiffs. Spenſer on Irdand. 
The Engliſh forces were ever too weak to ſubdue 
ſo many warlike nations, or ſepts, of the Iriſh, as | 
did poſſeſs this iſland. Dawies on Ireland. 
The true and ancient Ruſſians, a ſept whom he 
had met with in one of the provinces of that vaſt 
empire, were white like the Danes. Boyle. 
SEPTA'NGULAR. adj. | /eptem and angu- 
lus, Latin.] Having ſeven corners or | 
ſides | 
SEPTE UBER. 2. / Latin; Septembre, Fr.] 
The ninth month of the year; the ſe- 


venth from March. 

September hath his name as being the ſeventh 
month from March: he is drawn with a merry 
and cheerful countenance, in a purple robe. 

. Peacham en Drawing. 
SEPTENARY. adj. | ſeptenarius, Latin.] 
Conſiſting of ſeven, | 

Every controverſy has ſeven queſtions belonging 
to it; though the order of nature ſeems too much 
neglected by a confinement to this ſeptenary num- 
ber. atts, 

SEPTE NARY. 2. /. The number ſeven. 

The days of men are caſt up by ſeptenaries, and 
every ſeventh year conceived to carry fome altering 
character in temper of mind or body. 

| Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Theſe conſtitutions of Moles, that proceed ſo 
much upon a ſepterary, or number of ſeven, have 
no reaſon in the nature of the thing. Burnet. 

SEPTE NNIAL. adj. | ſeptennis, Lat.] 
1. Laſting ſeven years. 


2. Happening once in ſeven years. 

Being once diſpenſed with for his ſeptennial vi- 
fit, by a holy inſtrument from Petropolis, he re- 
ſolved to govern them by ſubaltern minifters. 

" Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
SEPTENTRION. n. /. I French; ſpten- 
trio, Latin.] The north. 

Thou art as oppolite to every good 
As the antipodes are unto us, 

Or as the ſouth to the ſeptentrion. Shak. Henry VI. 
SEPTENTRION. 
SEPTE NTRIONAL-. 
nal, French.] Northern. 

Back'd with a ridge of hills, 


That ſcreen'd the fruits of th' earth and ſeats of | 


Milton's Par. Reg. 


men 

From cold ſeptentrion blaſts. 
If the ſpring 

Preceding ſhould be deſtitute of rain, 

Or blaſt ſeptentrional with bruſhing wings. 

Sweep up the ſmoaky miſts and vapours damp, 

Then woe to mortals ! Philip:. 


SEPTENTRIONA'LITY. 2. / from ſepten- 
trional.] Northerlineſs. 
SEPTE NTRIONALLY. adv. | from ſepren- | 


trional.] Towards the north; northerly. | 


If they be powerfully excited, and equally let 
fall, they commonly fink down, and break the 
water, at that extreme whereat they were ſepten- 
trionally excited. Brown, 

To SEPTE'NT.RIONATE, v. u. [from /ep- 


tentrio, Latin.) To tend. northerly. 


adi. [ ſeptentrionalis, | 
atin ; '/eptentrio- | 


% 
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Steel and good iron, never excited by the loade- 
ſtone, ſeptentrionate at one extreme, and auſtra- 
lize at another. Brown. 


SE'PTICAL. adj. [onzlxo;,] Having pow- 


er to promote or produce putrefaCtion. 
As a ſeptical medicine, Galen commended the 
aſhes of a ſalamander. Brewn's Vulgar Erreurs. 


SEPTILA"TERAL, adj. | /eptem and lateris, 


Lat.] Having ſeven ſides. 

By an equal interval they make ſeven tri- 
angles, the baſes whereof are the ſeven ſides of a 
feptilateral figure, deſcribed within a circle. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours.- 


SEPTUA'GENARY., adj. [ ſeptuagenariusy 


Lat. /eptuagenaire, Fr.] Conſiſting of 
ſeventy. 

The three hundred years of John of times, or- 
Neſtor, cannot afford a reaſonable encouragement 
beyond Moſes's ſeptuagerary determination. 

4 Brown's Vuigar Erroursa. 
SEPTUAGE'SIMAL. adj. [ ſeptuageſumus ,- 
Lat.] Conſiſting of ſeventy. 

In our abridged and feptuageſimal age, It is very 
rare to behold the fourth generation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


SEPTUAGINT. 2. . [ ſeptuaginta. Latin.] 
The old Greek verſion of the Old Teſ- 
tament, ſo called as being ſuppoſed the 
work of ſeventy-two interpreters. 

Which way ſoever you try, you ſhall find the 
product great enough for the extent of this earth; 
and if you follow the ſeptuagint chronology, it will 
ſill be far higher. Burnet. 

SE'PTUPLE. adj. | ſeptuplex, Lat.] Sevens 
times as much. A technical term. 

SEPU"LCHRAL. adj. | ſepulcral, Fr. ſepul- 


lating to burial ; relating to the grave ;: 
monumental, 

Whilſt our ſouls negotiate there, 
We like ſepulebral ſtatues lay; 

All day the ſame our poſtures were, 
And we ſaid nothing all the day. 
Mine eye hath found that ſad /epulchral rock, 

That was the caſket of heav'n's richeit tore. 

| M. Iten. 
Sepulchral lyes our holy walls to grace, 

And new-year odes. Pope's Dunciad. 


SE'PULCHRE. 7. , [| ſepulcre, Fr. ſepul-- 


chrum, Latin.] A grave; a tomb. 
To entail him and 's heirs unto the crown, 
What is it but to make thy fepulchre ? 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Flies and ſpiders get a /epulchre in amber, more 
durable than the monument and-embalming of any 
kings N Bacon. 
There, where the virgin's ſon his doQrine taught, 
His miracles, and our redemption, wrought; 
Where I, by thee inſpir'd, his praiſes ſung, 
And on his ſepulcbre my offering hung. Sandys. 
Perpetual lamps for many hundred years have 
continued. burning, without ſupply, in the ſep u/-- 
chres of the ancients»  Wilkinss 
If not one common ſepulchre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our laſt remains, 
Yet Ceyx and Alcyone ſhall join. Dryden. 
To SETPULcRHRE. v. a. [from the noun.. 
It is accented on the ſecond ſyllable 
by Shakeſpeare and Milton; on the firſt,, 
more properly, by Jonſon and Prior. ] 
To bwy ; to entomb. 
Go to thy lady's grave, and call her. thence; 
Or, at the leaſt, in hers ſepulchre thine. Shakeſps 
L am glad to ſee that time ſurvive, | 
Where merit is not ſepulcbred alive; : 
Where good men's virtues them to honours bring, 
And not to dangers. Ben Jonſen. 
Thou ſo ſepulcbred in ſuch pomp doſt lie, 


That kings for ſuch a tomb would with to die. 
Mi ten. 
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Diſparred. 
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-  Diſparbed ſtreams fhall from their channels fly, 
And, deep ſurcharg'd, by ſandy mountains lie 
Obſcurely ſepulchred, Prior. 


tura, Lat.] Interment ; burial. 

That Niobc, weeping over her children, was 
turned into a ſtone, was nothing elſe but that dur- 
ing her life ſhe erected over her ſcpultures a mar- 
ble tomb of her own. 

Where we may royal ſepulture prepare; 
With ſpeed to Meleſinda bring relief, 
Recal her ſpirits, and moderate her grief. Dryd. 

In England, ſpulture or burial of the dead may 
be deferred and put off for the debts of the perſon 
deceaſed, Ayliffes 
SA“ os. adj. | ſequacis, Lat.] 

1. Following; attendant. 
Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Seguacious of the lyre; 
But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher: 
When to her organ vocal breath Was giv'n, 

An angel heard, * 
And ſtraight appear'd, 
Miſtaking earth for heav'n. Diyden. 

Above thoſe ſuperſtitious horrours that enſiave 

The fond jequacicus herd, to myſtick faith 
And blind amazement prone, th' enlighten'd few 
The glorious ſtranger hail. Tomſon. 
2. Ductile; plant. 
In the greater bodies the forge - w'as eaſy, the 
matter being ductile and ſeguacious, aud obedicnt 
to the hand and ſtroke of the artificer, and apt to 
be drawn, formed, or moulded. Ray. 
SeqQua'cirTy. 2. from ſeguax, Lat.] 
Ductility; toughneſs. 

Matter whereof creatures are produced, hath a 

cloſeneſs, lentor, and ſeqracicy. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

SEQUEL. 2. J | /equelle, Fr. ſeguela, Lat.] 

1. Concluſion ; ſucceeding part. 

If black ſcandal or toul-tac'd reproach * 

Attend the ſequel! of your impoſition, 

Your meer enforcement ſhall acquittance me. 

Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Was he not a man of wiſdom? Yes, but he was! 
poor: but was he not alſo ſucceſsful ? True, but 

{till he was poor: grant this, and you cannot keep 

off that unavoidable ſequel in the next verſe, the 

poor man's wiſdom is deſpiſed. South, 


2. Conſequence ; event. 

Let any principal thing, as the ſun or the. 
moon, but once ceaſe, fail, or ſwerve, and who 
doth not eafily conceive that the ſeguel thereof 
would be ruin both to itſelf and whatſoever de- 
pendeth on it ? 5 ö Iloc fer. 

In theſe he put two weights, 7 

The ſequel each of parting and of fight. Milton. 
3. Conſequence inferred; conſequential- 
neſs. | 

What ſequel is there in this argument? An 
archdeacon is the chief deacon : ergo, he is only 
a deacone | 5 Whitgift., 


'SE"QUENCE. n. J [from /equor, Lat.] 


— 


I 
0 
1 


1. Order of ſucceſſion. An elegant ward, 


but little uſed. 6 | 
How art; thou a king, 4 
fair jequence and ſucceſſion? Sh. Rjch, II. 


4 


” 
8 


But by 
2. Series; arrangement; method. 
The cauſe proceedeth from a precedent ſequence 


and ſeries of the ſcaſons of the year. 

6 - Bacon's Natural Iiſtory. 
Sg ENT. ad;. [ ſequens, Latin. ] 
1. Following ; ſucceeding. 
Let my trial be mine own confeſſion + 

Immediate ſentence then, and ſequent death, - ' 
Is all the grace I beg. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meal. 
There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation; and now grown 


Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks = 
To ſtop their overgrowth. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 


N 


2 


Brun. 


SE"PULTURE. 2. [ Jepulture, Fr, /epul- | 


| 


| SEQUE'STRABLE. adj. [from /equeſtrate.] 


Any retirement, any ſequeſtration 


Men obs I 


A follower. Not in uſe. 


miſcarried. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To SEQUE'STER. v. a. [/equeftrer, Fr. 
. fecreftar, Spaniſh ; ſegugſtro, low Latin. ] 


ſtranger queen's, which accidentally 


rivacy. | 
Why are you ſequeſter'd from all your train? 
| Shakeſpeare, 
To the which place a poor ſegueſter' d ſtag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
I.!n ſhady bowrr . 
More ſacred and {5u5/ter*d, though but feign'd, 
Pan or Sylvanus never ſlept. Milton. 
Ye ſacred Nine! that all my ſoul poſſeſs, 
Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs, y 
Bear me, oh bear me, to ſequeſter” d ſcenes EY 
Of bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens. Pope. 


2. To put aſide; to remove. A 
Although I had wholly ſeugſter d my civil af- 
fairs, yet I ſet down, out of experience in buſineſs, 
and converſation in books, what I thought perti- 
nent to this affair, Bacon. 


3. To withdraw; to ſegregate. 
A tlüng as ſeatonable in grief as in joy, as de- 

cent being added unto actions of greateſt weight 
and ſolemnity, as being uſed when men moſt ſe- 
gzuer themſelves from action. Hocker. 


4. To ſet aſide from the uſe of the owner 
to that of others: as, his . is e- 
gueſtered to pay his creditots. 

5. To deprive of poſſeſſions. | 


It was his taylor and his cook, his fine faſhions | 
and his French ragouts, which ſequeſtered him 
and, in a word, he came by his poverty as-finfully 
as ſome uſually do by their riches. South, 


1. Subject to privation. 


2. Capable of ſeparation. | 
Hartſhorn, and divers other bodies belonging 
to the animal kingdom, abound with a not uneaſily 
fequeſirable ſalt. Boyle. 


To SEQUE STRATE, v. #, To ſequeſter ;; 

to ſeparate. : 
In general contagions, more periſh for want of | 
neceſſaries than by the malignity of the diſeaſe, | 
they being ſcgueſtrated from mankind, | 
; a Arbuthnot on Air. 


1. Separation; retirement. 
His addiction was to courſes vain; 
I never noted in him any ſtudy, 


From open haunts and popularity. Shak. Hen, V. 
There muſt be leiſure, retirement, ſolitude, and 

a ſcgucſtratien of àa man's ſelf from the noiſe of the 
world; for truth ſcorns to be ſeen by eyes much 
fixt upon inferior objects. | South, 


2. Diſunion; disjunction. 
The metals remain unſevered, thexfire only di- 
viding the body into ſmaller particles, hindering 
reſt and continuity, without any ſequeſtration of 
elementary prineiples, Beyle. 
3. State of being ſet aſide. | 
Since Henry Monmouth firſt began to reign, 
Before whoſe glory I was great in arms, 
This loathſome ſequeſtration have I had. 7 
| S bakeſpeare”s Henry VI. 
4. Deprivation of the uſe and profits of a 
ſſeſſion. | 
If there be a ſingle ſpot in the glebe more bar- 
ren, the rector or vicar may be obliged, by the 
caprice or pique of the biſhop, to build upon it, 


4 


SS Cuff. ». / [from the adjective. ] 


Here he hath framed a letter to a ſeguent of the | 


1. Toſeparate from othets for the ſake of | 


| SERAPH. . /. . 


| 


SEQUESTRA'TION. 2. , [ ſequeſtration, Fr. | | 
from /eque/trate.] | I. 


|SexENA DE. 2. / | ſerenade, Fr. 


e 


n SER | 

Vzavzerra'ror, 1. . [from 

One who takes from a man 
his poſſeſſions. 


I am fallen into the hands of dun 
15 ſequeſtrators, and they have taken al es ho 


SERA'GLIO. 7, N [Italian; Tayls, 
Oriental original. The 2 i loſt in x 
pronunciation.] A houſe of 
for debauchery. © of women kent 


There is a great deal more ſo 
found in a conſtant courſe of 
* the voluptuouſneſs of a 


— 


fequifret, 
the Pit 1 


lid content 
well livis 8 
1 living, than in 


ſeraglio. os 
AR] One of the g. 
ders of angels. 5 fee. 
He is infinitely more remote. ; 
lency of his e from the biste a 
- and der. 
fecteſt of all created beings, than the puren 
is from the moſt contemptible part of mat: 
conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what 5 
row underſtandings can conceive of hm. bt 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mo. © 
As the rapt ſeraph that adores and bun. Po 
SERA PHICAL. I adj. [ſerafhique, Fr. fin 
SERA PHICK, I ſeraph.] 
1. Angelick ; angelical, 
Love is curious of little things, 
of angelical purity, 
_ þhical fervour. 8 
Seraphick arms and trophies, 
2. Pure; refined from ſenſuality, 
"Tis to the world a ſecret vet, 
Whether the nymph, to pleaſe her ſain, 
Talks in a high romantick ſtrain; 
Or whether he at laſt deſcends 
To like with leſs ſeraphick ends. Sh, 
SE'RAPHIM. 2. /. [This is properly the 
plural of /eraph, and therefore cinng: 
have s added ; yet, in compliance vin 
our language, /eraphims is ſometimes 
written.] Angels of one of the hearenly 
orders. | 
To thee cherubim and ſeraphin continually dy 
cry. : Commun Praye, 
Then flew one of the ſeraphins unto me, hang 
a live coal in his hand, Iſaiah, ui. b. 
Of ſeraphim another row. Min 
SERE. adj, [peamian, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; 
withered ; no longer green. See Stan. 
The muſes, that were wont green bays to we, 
Now bringen bitter eee N Nene. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and ſcre, 
Ili-fac'd, worſe bodied, ſhapeleſs every where; 
 Vitious, ungentle. Sha. Comedy ef Erni 


eld 
erh 204 
U? nz. 


b deſiting to be 
of perfect innocence, and v4. 
＋ 1 


Lux. 


Ere this diurnal a 
Leave cold the night, hoy we his gather's vears 
Reflected may with matter ſere foment. 3%. 
They ſere wood from the rotten hedges th 
And ſeeds of latent fire from flints proroe. 
Dryith 
| On a ſere branch, 
Low bending to the bank, I fat me down, 
Muſing and ſtill. Rexve's Regal Canoe 
SERE. 2. / [Of this word 1 know not te 
etymology, nor, except from thus pir 
ſage, the meaning. Can it come, Ir 
ſheers, from peſpan, Saxon, t ot: 
Claw; talon. | 
: Two eagles, 6 
That mounted on the winds, together Ai 
Their ftrokes extended; but arriving now 
Amidſt the council, over every 279% , 
Shook their thick wings, and threat 3.85 
Cold fears, ; 
Their necks and cheeks tore with 


death's 


their eaper fn. 
Charas. 
ferenatly 
- = 1 - Mil 
Italian; whence, in Milton, ſerend“, fro 


ferenus, Latin; the lovers comme. 


. Conſequential, 


under pain of ſequeſtratigne Swifts 
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SER: 7 
with which ladies 


maſk, or midnight ball, 
bl 

f ſtarv'd lover ſings 
ee 4 5 = quitted with diſdain. Milt. 


To brei ſwallow, what doſt thou f | 


fren at my window do, 
With thy tuneleſs ſerenade ? . 
Spal] the neighbours nightly reſt invade, 


WP ; ? 
At her deaf doors, with ſome vile ſer _ N 


he never ſhould have been the man 
he broke windows, and diſturbed 
his midnight ſerenades, when he 
as a young fellow. Addiſan. 
SERENA DE» Te 4. [from the noun. ] 
To entertain with nocturnal muſick. 

He continued to ſerenade her every morning, 


5 as charmed with his harmony. 
ee Spectator. 


RENE, adj. [ ſerein, Fr. ſerenus, Lat.] 
Calm; placid 3 quiet. 

Spirits live inſpher'd | 

I: r-gions mild of calm and ſerene air. Milton. 

The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the ſky. Pope. 


Will fancies 
ke is» had not. 
honeſt people with 


' Varuffled ; undiſturbed ; even of tem- | 
per; peaceful or calm of mind; ſhew- 
de ing a calm mind. a 
"ts There wanted yet a creature might erect 


Bi: ſtature, and upright with front ſerene 
i” Govern the reſt. Milton. 

Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all 
that is paſt, unto future cireumſpection, and a ſe- 
rere expectation of the future life, Grew's Coſmol, 
% SEREN A. 1. J. An obſtruction in the 
optic nerve. 

Theſe eyes that roll in vain, 


$ thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs. 
Milton. 


calm damp evening. 
Wherever death doth pleaſe t' appear, 
 beaz, [crenes, ſwords, ſhot, ſickneſs, all are there. 
Ben Jonſon, 


7. Sent ne. v. a. [| ſerener, Fr, ſereno, 
Latin. ] 
1, To calm; to quiet. 
2. Io clear; to brighten, 
Take care 
Thy muddy bev'rage to ſerene, and drive 
Precipitant the baſer ropy lees. 
Lek ELV. adv, [from /erene.] 
J. Calmly ; quietly, 
The ſetting fun now ſhone ſerenely bright. Pope. 
2. With unruffled temper ; coolly, 
Whatever practical rule is generally broken, 
cannot be ſuppoſed innate it being impoſſible that 
men would, without ſhame or fear, confidently and 
reh break a rule, which they could not but evi- 
ical know that God had ſet up. Locke. 
The nymph did like the ſcene appear, 
«rex; pleaſant, calmly fair: | 
Sort bell her words as flew the air. Prior. 
Stex NENESS, 2. /. [from ſerene.] Sere- 
nity, EE 
VERENITUDE, n. / [from ſerene.] Calm- 
neſs; coolneſs of mind. Not in uſe. 
| From the equal diſtribution of the phlegma- 
box humour will flow quietude and ſerenitude in 
the affections. Wotton. 


SERE xITY. . J. | ſerenit?, Fr. from /e- 
renus, Latin. | 


1. Calmneſs ; mild temperature. 

Sy the conſtitation of a perpetual equinox, the 
5 of the globe would be deſolate ; and as to 
"porn that would be inhabited, there is no rea- 
do expect that it would conſtantly enjoy that 
Limired cum and erenity, Bentley. 


Not proper. 


al- Pure erenity apace 
5 laloces thought, and contemplation fill, Thom. 
Ick | : 


* 
* 


Philips. 


a tt at 2 * 8 , 
I - eee R 


ary 2. Peace; quietneſs ; not diſturbance. 
d by their lovers in the night. 


- 


Cooley. 


Carne, 2. / [from the adjective.] A 
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A general peace and ſerenity newly ſucceeded a 
general trouble and cloud throughout all his king- 
doms. | | Temple. 
3- Evenneſs of temper ; coolneſs of mind. 

I cannot ſee how any men ſhould ever tranſ- 
greſs thoſe moral rules, with confidence and ſe- 
renity, were they innate, and ſtamped upon their 
minds. Locke. 


SERGE. 7. . [ ſerge, French; xerga, Spa- 


niſh, which Covaruwias derives from 
xirica, Arabick 3 Skinner from ſerge, 
German, a mat.] A kind of woollen 
cloth. 

The ſame wool one man felts into a hat, an- 
other weaves into cloth, another into kerſey or 


ſerge, and another into arras. Hale. 
Ve weavers, all your ſhuttles throw, 
And bid broad-cloths and ſerges grow. Gay. 


SERGEANT. x. . [ /ergent, French; /er- 
gente, Italian; from ſerwiens, Latin, ] 
I. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to exe- 


cute the commands of magiſtrates. 
Had I but time, as this fell ſergeant, Death, 
Is ſtrict in his arreſt, oh ! I could tell. Sh. Ham. 
When it was day, the magiſtrates ſent the ſer- 
geants, ſaying, Let theſe men go. Acts, xvi. 35. 


2. A petty officer in the army. 
This is the ſergeant, 
Who like a good and hardy ſoldier fought. 
 Shakeſpeare”s Macbeth. 
3. A lawyer of the higheſt rank under a 
judge. | 
None ſhould be made ſergearts, but ſuch as pro- 
bably might be held fit to be judges afterwards, 
| Bacon. 
4. It is a title given to ſome of the king's 
ſervants: as, /ergeant chirurgaon; that 
is, a chirurgeon /erwvant to the king. 
SE"RGEANTRY. 2. , [from ſergeant.] 
Grand ſergeantry is that where one holdeth lands 
of the king by . which he ought to do in 
his own perſon unto him: as to bear the king's 
banner or his ſpear, or to lead his hoſt, or to be his 
marſhal, or to blow a horn, when he ſeeth his ene- 
mies invade the land; or to find a man at arms to 
fight within the four ſeas, or elſe to do it himſelf ; 
or to bear the king's ſword before him at his coro- 
nation, or on that day to be his ſewer, carver, but- 
ler, or chamberlain. Petit ſergeantry is where a 
-man holdeth land of the king, to yield him yearly 
ſome ſmall thing toward his wars; as a ſword, 
dagger, bow, knife, ſpear, pair of gloves of mail, 
a pair of ſpurs, or ſuch like, Corvell, 
SE*RGEANTSHIP. 7. . [from ergeant. 
The office of a ſergeant. | 
SERIES. 7. J. [ ſerie, Fr. ſeries, Latin.] 
1. Sequence; order. 
Draw out that antecedent, by reflecting briefly 
upon the text, as it lics in the ſeries of the epiſtle. 
| Ward of Infidelity. 
The chaſms of the correſpondence I cannot 
ſupply, having deftroyed too many letters to pre- 
ſerve any ſeries. Pepe. 
2. Succeſſion ; courſe. 
This is the ferics of perpetual woe, 
Which thou, alas! and thine, are born to know. 
5 Pope. 
SE RIOUS. adj. Lerieux, Fr. ſerius, Lat.] 
1. Grave; ſolemn; not volatile; not light 
of behaviour. | 
Ah! my friends! while we laugh, all things 
are ſerious round about us: God is ferices, who 
exerciſeth patience towards us; Chriſt is ſericus, 
who ſhed his blood for us; the Holy Ghoſt is /e- 
rious, who ſtriveth againſt the obſtinacy of our 
hearts; the Holy Scriptures bring to our ears the 
moſt ſerious things in the world; the Holy Sacra. 
ments repreſent the moit ſerious and awful matters; 


q 
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SER 


then can we be gay? To give theſe excellent 
words their full force, it ſhould be known that they 
came not from the prieſthood, but the court; and - 


. _ Yaungs 
2. Important ; weighty ; not trifling. 
I'll hence to London on a ſerious matter. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
There's nothing ſerious in mortality; 
All is but toys. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
SERIOUSLY. adv. from ſerious. ] Graves 
ly; ſolemnly; in earneſt ; without le- 
It cannot but be matter of very dreadful con- 
ſideration to any one, ſober and in his wits, to 
think ſeriouſiy with himſelf, what horror and con- 
fuſion muſt needs ſurpriſe that man, at the laſt day 
of account, who had led his whole life by one rule, 
when God intends to judge him by another. Scuth. 
All laugh to find 
Unthinking plainneſs ſo o'erſpread thy mind, 
That thou couldſt ſeriouſly perſuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe a God. Dryd. 
Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, and Ar- 


which could endue the mind with ſo much ſtrength, 
and overcome the fear of death, nay, *2ife an ear- 


rors. 


Addiſon. 


vity; ſolemnity; earneſt attention. 
all at once, and a ſpirit of libertiniſm and profane- 


The youth was received at the door by a ſervant, 
who then conducted him with great ſilence and 
ſericuſneſs to a long gallery, which was darkened at 
noon-day. b Addiſen's Spectator. 


ſpeeches. 


A preacher ; a ſpeechmaker. 
Theſe obſtreperous ſermocinaters make eaſy im- 
preſſion upon the minds of the vulgar, Heel, 
SERMON. z. / | ſermon, Fr. ſermo, Latin.] 


a divine for the edification of the,peo- 
ple. | 
As for our ſermons, be they never ſo ſound and 
perfect, God's word they are not, as the ſermons 
of the prophets were; no, they are but ambigu- 
ouſly termed his word, becauſe his word is com- 
monly the ſubject whereot they treat, and mult be 
the rule whereby they are framed, 
This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing, Shak, 
Sermons he heard, yet not ſo many 
As left no time to practiſe any: 
He heard them reverently, and then 


Many, while they have preached Chriſt in their 
ſermons, have read a lecture of atheiſm in their 
practice. ; South. 

His preaching much, but more his practice 

wrought; | 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 
To SERMON. v. &. | ſermoner, Fr, from the 
noun, |] 
1. To diſcourſe as in a ſermon. 


vercd plainly by way of precept, or ferrmoncd at 
large, than thus cloudily inwrapped in allegorical 
devices. Speuſer. 

2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically; to 
leſſon. 

* Come, ſermon me no farther: 

No villanous bounty yet hath paſs'd my heart. 


the whole creation is ſerious in ſerying God, and 


WE 


SE'RMOUNse 


us; all that are In heaven or hell are ſerious : how 


from a courtier as eminent as England ever boaſted. 


nobius, tell us, that this martyrdom firſt of all 
made them ſeriouſly inquiſitive into that religion, 


neſt deſire of it, though it appeared in all its ter- 
SERIOUSNESS, 2. . [from ſerious.] Gra- 
That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed 


neſs ſtarted up in the room of it. Atterb. Sermons. © 


SERMOCINA'TION. . /. [er mocinatio, 


Latin.] The act or practice of making 


SERMOCINA' TOR. 1. /. ¶ſermocinor, Lat.] 


A diſcourſe of inſtruction pronounced by 


Hocker. 


His practice preach'd them o'er again. Craſhaws 


Some would rather have good diſcipline deli- 


Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
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| was green, variegated with ſpots of black, thence , 1 had rather be a country fe, | 
called the black ophites z,another, called the white Than a great queen with th og 0 
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SeROsITY. 2. . | ſeroite, Fr.] Thin or 
watery part of the blood. 

In theſe the ſalt an i lixiviated ſcreſty is divided 
between the guts and the bladder; but it remains 
undivided in birds. 0 Brown. 

The tumour of the throat, which occaſions 
the difficulty of ſwallowing and breathing, pro- 
ceeds from a ſereſiy obſtructing the glands, which 
Jnay be watery, @dematofe, or fchirrous, according 
to the viſcoſity of the humour. Arbuthnit. 


SE ROUS. adj. [ ereux, French; /ero/us, 
Latin.] 

I. Thin; watery. Uſed of the part of 
the. blood which ſeparates in congela- 
tion from the grumous or red part, 

2. Adaptcd to the ſerum. 

This diſeaſe is commonly an extravaſarion of 
ſerum, received in ſome cavity of the body; for 
there may be alſo a dropſy by a dilatation of the 


eros veſſels, as that in the ovarium. 
Arbuthncat on Dict. 


SE RPENT. 2. /. | ferpers, Latin.] An 
animal that moves by undulation with- 
out legs. They are often venomous. 
They are divided into two kinds: the 
Tiper, which brings young; and the 

ſnake, that lays eggs. | 
She was arrayed all in lily white, 

And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water fill'd up to the height; 

] 1 which a /crpent did himſelf enfold, 

1 hat horror made to all that did behold. 


Fairy Qucen. . 


She ſtruck me with her tongue, 
Moſt ſerpent like, upon the very heart. 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
They, or under ground, or circuit wide, 
With ſerpent error. wand'ring, found their way. 
Milton. 
The chief I challeng'd: he, whoſe practis'd wit 
Knew all the ſerpent mazes of deceit, 
Fludes my ſearch. Pope's Odyſſey. 
SERPENTINE. ad). | ſerpentinus, Lat. from 
ferpent.] 
1. Reſembling a ſerpent. | 
I craved of him to lead me to the top of this 
rock, with meaning to free him from ſo ſerpentine 
a companion as I am, 
This of ours is deſcribed with legs, wings, a ſer- 
fertine and winding tail, and a creſt or comb ſome- 
what like a cock. Browne 
Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape 
T.ike his, and colour ſerpentine, may ſhew 
"Thy inward fraud. Milten's Paradiſe Leſt. 
The figures and their parts ought to have a ,- 
pentine and flaming form naturally: theſe ſorts of 
outlines have I know not what of life and ſeem- 
ing motion in them, which very much reſembles 
the activity of the flame and ſerpenr. Dryden. 
2. Winding like a ſerpent ; anfractuous. 
Nor can the ſun | 
Perfect a circle, or maintain his way 
One inch direct; but where he rote to-day 
He comes no more, but with a cozening line 
Steals by that point, and fo is ſerpentine. Denne. 
His hand th' adorned firmament diſplay'd, 
"Thoſe ſerpentine yet conſtant motions made. 
| Fandys. 
How many ſpacious countries does the Rhine, 
In winding banks, and mazes ſerpentinc, 
Traverſe, before he ſplits in Belgia's plain, 
And, loſt in ſand, creeps to the German main? 


8 Blactmcere. 
SERPENTINE. z. 1 [ dracantium.)] An 
herb. Ainſworth. 


SERPENTINE Store. n. /. 
There were three ſpecies of this ſtone known 
among the ancients, all reſembling one another, 
dz and celebrated for the ſame virtues, The one 


Sidney. 


ophites, was green alſo, but variegated with ſpots 
of white: the third was called tephria, and was 
of a grey colour, variegated with ſmall black 
ſpots. The ancients tell us, that it was a cer- 
tain remedy againſt the poiſon of the bite of ſer- 
pents; but it is now juſtly rejected. 
Hill's Materia Medica. 
Accept in good part a bottle made of a ſerpen- 
tine ſtone, Which hath the quality to give any wine 
or water, that {hall be infuſed therein for four-and- 
twenty hours, the taſte and operation of the ſpa- 
water, and is very medicinable for the cure of 
the ſpleen and gravel. Motten. 
SerRPENT'S Tongue. n. f. [ophioglaſon.] An 
herb. 8 Ainſworth. 
SE"RPET. 7. J. A baſket. Ainſworth, 
SERP1 GINOUS. adj, | from /erpigo, Lat.] 
Diſeaſed with a ſerpigo. 
The ſkin behind her ear downwards became fer - 
piginous, and was covered with white ſcales. Wien. 
SERPT EO. 2. J. [Latin.] A kind of tet- 
ter, | 
For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 
Do curſe the gout, ige, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no 120ncr. Shakeſpeare. 
She had a node, with pains, on her rig}:t leg, and 
a ſcrpigo on her right hand. Wiſmar. 
To SERR. v. a. | /errer, French.) To 
drive hard together ; to crowd into a 
little ſpace. Not received into uſe, no 
deſerving reception. 
The frowning and knitting of the brows is a ga- 
thering or ſerrirg of the ſpirits, to reſiſt in ſome 
mcaſurez and alſo this knitting will follow upon 
earneſt ſtudying, though it be without diſlike, 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Heat attenuates and ſends forth the ſpirit of a 
body, and upon that the more groſs parts contract 
and ſerr themſelves together. Bacon. 
SERRATE, | adj. ſerratus, Lat.] Form- 
SE'RRATED. J ed with jags or indentures 
like the edge of a ſaw. 
All that have ſerrate tecth are carnivorous. Ray. 
The common heron hath long legs for wading, 
a long neck anſwerable thereto to reach prey, a 
wide throat to pouch it, and long toes, with ſtrong 
| hooked talons, one of which is remarkably ſerrate 
on the edge. Derbam's Phyſico-Theologye 
This ſtick is uſually knotted, and always arm- 
ed: one of them with a curious ſhark's tooth 
near an inch long, and indented or ſerrated on 
both edges : a ſcurvy weapon, Grew. 


SERRA'TION. 7. . [from ſerra, Latin.) 
Formation in the ſhape of a ſaw. 
SE RRATURE. 7. from /erra, Latin.) 
Indenture like teeth of ſaws. 
Thele are ſerrated on the edges; but the ſer- 


ratures are deeper and groſſer than in any of the 
reſt, Nocdævard. 


To SE RRY. v. a. | ſerrer, French; ſerrato, 


together. For /erry, Bacon uſes ſerr ; 
but neither /err nor /erry are received. 
With them roſe 

A foreſt huge of ſpears; and thronging helms 
Appear'd, and /crricd ſhields in thick array, 
Of death immeaſurable, Zlilton's Paradiſe Loft, 

Foul diſſipation follow'd, and forc'd rout 
Nor lerv'd it to relax their ſericd files. 

| Milton's Par. Left, 

SERVAN Te z. J. | /ervant, French; ſervus, 
Latin, ] 

1. One who attends another, and acts at 
his command : the correlative of maſter. 
Uſed of man or woman. 

We are one in fortune ; both 


Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt. 


9 


Our will became the ſervant to defect, 


4. To ſupply with food ceremoniouſy. 


Italian.] To preſs cloſe ; to drive hard , | 
] 1 6. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate t0. 


9. To be ſufficient to. 


Shakeſpearee | 


| Shak p. 
He diſdain'd not are "Rickard nk 
Thenceforth the form of ers 
For maſter or for pj Kar 3 Ma. 
Was all alike, where only tug 3 
2. One in a ſtate of ſubjeQion, 1; ry 
Being unprepar d, Wl, 


Which elſe ſnould free have Wrong'd 

. = Shakeſpeare: Rada 

3. A word of eivility uſed to ſuperio : 
equals, 

This ſubjection, due from all me 
is ſomething more than the complim 
when our betters tell us they are our bumble h. 
wants, but underſtand us to be their axes, 85 

To SERVANT. v. a. [from the now 
To ſubject. Not in uſe, | 
My attairs _ 
Are fervonted to others: though I owe 
My revenge properly, remiſſion lies 
In Volician breaſts. Shakeſpeart'; Cericlors,, 
To SERVE. v. a. | /ervir, French 
Latin. ] 
1. To work for. 

Becauſe thou art my brother, ſhould tu 

therefore ferw/e me for nought ? Geneſis, xii, 1 
2. To attend at command, 

A goddeſs among gods ador'd, and jert's 

By angels numberlels, thy daily train, Ms, 
3. To obey ſervilely or meanly. 

When wealthy, ſhew thy wiſdom not to be 

To wealth a ſervant, but make wealth ſr; thee 
Deter, 


IS Gr 


n to all men, 
ent ot courſe 


j fervis, 


Others, pamper'd in their ſhamcleis price, - 
Are ſcrv'd in plate, and in their chariots rice, 
| END Dye, 

5. To bring meat as a menial attendart: 
with in or up with in, as meat dreſed 
in the kitchen is brought zo ancther 
room; with ap, as the room of repaſt i 


commonly higher than the kitchen, 
Bid them cover the table, ſerve in the men, 
and we will come in to dinner. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant ef Vit, 
Soon after our dinner was ſerved in, whici vu 
right good viands, both for bread and mea: ve 
had alſo drink of three forts, all wholeſome and 
good, | lau. 
Beſmeared with the horrid juice of ſepia, itt) 
' danced a little in phantaſtick poſtures, ret17d 4 
' while, and then returned, ſerving up a banquet A 
at ſolemn funerals, : Tay. 
Some part he roaſts ; then ſerves it up ſo dre! 
And bids me welcome to this humble feat: 
Mov'd with diſdain, ; 
I with avenging flames the palace burn'd. Dryc. 
The ſame meſs ſhould be /erved up ag43 17 
ſupper, and breakfaſt next morning. I 
Arbutbret's Iiſary of Fin Fi. 


Bodies bright and greater ſhou!d not fre- - 
The leſs not bright. Ilir 
7. To ſupply with any thing: a, the cu- 
rate /erved two churches. 2 
They that ſerve the city, ſha!l ſerve 2 
all the tribes of Iſrael. Exel. xlvill. 1 
8. To obey in military actions: 4% 
/erved the king in three campaigns. 


fancy has recon” 


If any ſubject, intereſt, or Ae 
Litfto 


mended, their reaſoning is after their tal 5 

ſerves their turn. $5 
10. To be of uſe to; to aſſiſt; 0 
mote. G on our 

When x ftorm of a ſad miſchance beats — 
ſpirits, turn it into ſome advantages 9 2 aber 


| Jo ſerved as private gentlemen without pay. 


6. To be ſufficient for a purpoſe. 
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1 either of 1 
Obere it can ſerve another end, . 


aylor. 
Milton, 


dence. 
oo Pete conſider d every creature 


j his wiles. 
Moſt opportune might ſerve 
11. To help by good offices. | 
© Shall he thus ſerve his country, and-the muſe 
The tribute of her juſt applauſe refuſe Na 
12. To comply with; to ſubmit to. 
; They think herein we ſerve the time, becauſe 
thereby we either hold or feek preferment. Hooker. 


o ſatisf/; to content. f 
13.1 the 45 empty plea ſerved the ſottiſn 
Jews, this equally ſerves theſe to put them into 
2 ſool's paradiſe, by feeding their hopes, without 


changing their lives, South. 


hing would ſerve them but riding. L*Eftra. 

8 hatf-pint bed ſerves them both to dine, 

And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope. 
24. To ſtand inſtead of any thing ta one. 

The dull flat falſehood ſerwes for policy; ; 

And, in the cunning, truth itſelf 's a lye. Pope. 
16. [/e ſervir de, French.] To sEBRVE 
hilf of. To make uſe of. A mere 
Galliciſm. ; 

A complete brave man muſt know ſolidly the 
main end he is in the world for: and withal how 
to ſerve hinge of the divine's high contemplations, 
of the metaphyſician's ſubtile ſpeculations, and of 
the natural philoſopher's minute obſervations, 

Digby on the Soul. 

They would ſerve themſelwes of this form. Taylor. 

J will ferve myſelf of this conceſſion. Chillingꝛv. 

It is much more eaſy for men to ſerwe ; > 
aun ends of thoſe principles, which they do not 
put into men, but find there. Tillotſon. 

If they elevate themſelves, 'tis only to fall from 
a higher place, becauſe they ſerve themſelves of 
other men's wings, neither underſtanding their ut: 
nor virtue, - Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

16. To treat; to requite: in an ill ſenſe: 
as, he /erved me ungratefully. 

17. [In divinity.] To worſhip the Su- 
preme Being. ; 

Matters hid leave to God, him ſerve and fear. 

Milton. 


18. To Serve a warrant. To ſeize an 
offender, and carry to juſtice. 
19. To SERvE an office. To diſcharge any 
onerous and public duty. | 
Fo SERVE, v. u. 4 
1. To be a ſervant, or ſlave. 
lirael ſerved for a wife, and for a wife he kept 
Hof. 


cep. 5 4 
We will give thee this alſo, for the ſervice. 
which thou ſhalt er. with me. Geneſis, XX. 27. 
2. To be in ſubjection. 
Thou haſt made me to ſerve with thy ſins; 
thou haſt wearied me with thine iniquities. 
| Tjaiab, xlili. 24. 
3. To attend; to wait. 
Martha was cumbered about much ſerving, and 


ſail, Lord, doſt thou not care that my ſiſter hath. 
left me to ſerwe alone ꝰ Luke, x. 40. 


4 To engage in the duties of war under | 


command, 
Both more or leſs have given him the revolt; 
gol none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
noſe hearts are abſent too. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
1 Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of 
taly, who had before been great commanders, but 


Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
$. m produce the end deſired. 
Bb e look. bewrayed, that, as ſhe uſed theſe or- 
xy not for herſelf, but to prevail with ano- 
i ſo ſhe feared that all would not ſerve. Sidney, | 


Takeit, the ſaid; and, when 
ge our needs require 
5 ittle bragd will ſrve to light your fire. : 
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7. To fuit ; 5 be convenient. 
MWe have the ſummaryof all our griefs,' 
When time ſhall ſerve wy + in —— ä 
ak res He: IV. 
| As occafion „ this — pod 45 
And prince ſhall follow with a freth ſupply. 
5 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Read that; tis with the royal ſignet fign'd, 

And given me by the king, when time ſhould ſerve, 
To be perus'd by you. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
8. To conduce ; to be of uſe. 

Churches, as every thing elſe, receive their 
chief perfection from the end whereunto they 
er ve. Hooker. 

Our ſpeech to worldly ſuperiors we frame in 
ſuch fort as ſervethᷣ beſt to inform and perſuade the 
minds of them, who otherwiſe neither could nor 
would greatly regard our neceſſities. Hooker. 

Who leſſens thee, againſt hig purpoſe ſerves 
To manifeſt the more thy might. ilton. 

Firſt inveſtigate the variety of motions and 
figures made by the organs which ſerwe for articu- 
lation, and the variety of matter to which thoſe 
articulations are ſeverally applied. Holder. 

Faſhion is, for the moſt part, nothing but the 
oſtentation of riches ;z and therefore the high price 
of what ſerves to that, rather increaſes than leflens 
its vent, | Locke. 

Our victory only ſe-ved to lead us on to further 
viſionary proſpects, Scoift. 


9. To officiate or miniſter: as, he ſerved 
at the publick dinner. 
SERVICE. . /. | ſervice, Fr. ſervitium, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Menial office; low buſineſs done at the 
command of a maſter. | 
The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe 
Follow'd his king, and did him ſervice 
Improper for a ſlave. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. Attendance of a ſervant. 
Both fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd 


moſt ; 
Shakeſp. 


A moſt unnatural and faithleſs ſervice, 
3. Place; office of a ſervant. 
I have ſerved prince Florizel ; but now I am out 
of ſervice. Shakeſpeare. 
By oppreſſing and betraying me, 
Thou might'it have ſooner got another ſervice. 
bakeſpeare. 
Theſe that accuſe him are a yoke of his diſ- 
carded men; very rogues, now they be out of ſer- 
vice. ; Sbateſpeare. 
A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and 
gain; for none would go to ſcrvice that thinks he 
has enough to live well of himſelf. Temple. 


4. Any thing done by way of duty to a 


iy ne 
"hat ſervice is not ſervice, ſo being done, 
But being ſo allow d. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


This poem was the laſt piece of ſervice 1 did for 
my maiter king Charles. : Dryden. 
5. Attendance on any ſuperior, 

Madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Which 1 will purchaſe with my duteous ſerwiice. 
— 2 Co 

Riches gotten by ſervice, though it be of the beſt 
riſe, yet, when gotten by flattery, may be placed 
amongſt the worſt. , Bacon. 
6. Profeſſion of reſpect uttered or ſent. 

I am a woman lacking wit 
To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons ; 
Pray do my ſervice to his majeſty. 


Thou, Nature, art my goddeſs 3 to thy law 

- My ſervices are bound. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
God requires no man's ſervice _ hard and un- 

reaſonable terms. | Tillotſon's Sermons, 


8. Act on the on ance of which poſ- 
ſeſſion depen 
Although they built caſtles and made freehold- 


Vor. II. Dgdo 


— 
8 


ers, yet were there no tenures and ſervices teſerved | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
7. Obedience; ſubmiſſion. 
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and dependeney of the common people unto them- 
ſelves, Davies's State of Ireland. 

9. Actual duty; office. 

The order of human ſociety cannot be pre- 
ſerved, nor the ſervices requiſite to the fupport of 


and a long ſubordination of offices. 
10. Employment; buſineſs. 
If ſtations ef power and truſt were conſtantiy 


Rogers. 


would endeavour to excel in the duties of a religi- 

ous life, in order to qualify themſelves for publick 

ſervice. Swift. 
11. Military duty. 

When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, 

or is put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy 

ſoldier. ſer .* 


popular liberty were yet ſet open. Motton's Bucks 


12. A military achievement. 


were done, at ſuch and ſuch a breach. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
13. Purpoſe ; uſe. | 
All the veſſels of the king's houſe are not for 
uſes of honour; ſome be common ſtuff, and for 
mean ſervices, yet profitable, Spelman, 


14. Uſeful office; advantage conferred. 
The ſtork's plea, when taken in a net, was, the 
ſervice ſhe did in picking up venomous creatures. 

L' Efrange. 

The clergy prevent themſelves from doing much 
ſervice to religion, by affecting ſo much to converſe 
with each other, and caring ſo little to mingle with 
the laity. 


Gentle ſtreams viſit populous towns in their 


them. . Pope. 
That ſervice may really be done, the medicine 
muſt be given in larger quantities. Meads 
15. Favour. 
To thee a woman's ſervices are due, 
My fool uſurps my body. Shakeſp. King Lear, 


16. Public office of devotion. 5 
According to this form of theirs, it muſt ſtand 
for a rule, No ſermon, no ſerwice. Hookers 
If that very ſervice of God in the Jewiſh ſyna- 
gogues, which our Lord did approve and ſanctify 
with his own preſence, had ſo large portions of the 
law and prophets, together with the many prayers 
aud pſalms read day by day, as equal in a manner 
the length of ours, and yet in that reſpe& was 
never thought to deſerve blame ; is it now an of- 
fence, that the like meaſure of time is beſtowed 
in the like manner ? Hooker, 
I know no neceſſity why private and {ſingle 
abilities ſfould quite juſtle out and deprive the 
church of the joint abilities and concurrent gifts 
of many learned and godly men, ſuch as the com- 
poſers of the ſervice book were. King Charlcs. 
Ihe congregation was diſcompoſed, and divine 
ſervice broken off. Watts. 


17. Courſe ; order of diſhes. 
Cleopatra made Anthony a ſupper ſumptuous 
and royal; howbeit there was no extraordinary ſer- 
vice {een on the board. Hakewill, 


18. A tree and fruit. [ ſorbus, Latin.] 

The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a roſe, 
whoſe flower-cup afterwards becomes a fruit ſhaped 
like a pear or medlar; to which muſt be added, 
pennated leaves like that of the aſh. Miller. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and car- 
nation ;ſin his left hand a baſket of ſervices, med - 


lars, and other fruits that ripen late. Peacham. 
SEe"RVICEABLE. adj. [ ſerviſſable, old Fr. 


from ſervice. | x: 
1. Active; diligent ; officious. | 
He was ſent to the king's court, with letters 


from that officer, containing his own ſerviceable 
3 2 


- 


2 the crown ; but the lords drew all the refpedt 


2 * 8 * FE : ; 


it be ſupplied, without a diſtinction of ſtations, 


made the rewards of virtue, men of great abilities 


S 
At the parliament at Oxford, his youth, and 
| want of experience in ſea- ſer vice, had ſomewhat 
been threwdly touched, even before the ſluices of 


Such fellows will learn you by rote where ſervices 


Sift. | 


courſe, and are at once of ornament and ſerwice to 
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diligenee in diſcovering ſo great a perſonage; add- 
, ing withal more than was true of his conjt&ures. | 


] Sidney. 
I know thee well, a ſerviceable villain; 
As duteous to the vices of thy miftrefs 
As badneſs could deſire. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


2. Uſeful; beneficial. 
Religion hath force to qualiſy all ſorts of men, | 


and to make them, in publick affairs, the more 

ſerviceable; governors the apter to rule with con- 

ſcience ; interiors, for conicience ſake, the will- 

inger to obey. Hooker. 
So your father charg'd me at our parting, 

Be ſerviceable to my ſon. Shakeſpeare. 

His own inclinations were to confine himſelf to 

his own buſineſs, and be ferviceabls to religion and 

learning. | Atterbury. 

A book to juſtify the revolution archbiſhop Til- 

lotſon recommended to the king, as the moſt jcr- 

' wiceable treatiſe that could have been publithed 

then. Sevift. 


+ SE"RVICEABLENESS. 2. J [from /ervice- 
F able.] 


1. Officiouſneſs; activity. 

He might continually be in her preſence, ſhew- 
ing more humble ſerwiceab/cre/s and joy to content 
her than ever before. : Sidney. 

2. Uſefulneſs ; beneficialneſs. | 


All action being for ſome end, its aptneſs to be | 


commanded or forbidden muſt be founded upon its 
ſerviceableneſi or diſſerviceableneſs to ſome end. 
Norris. 
Se*rvILE. adj. [ fervil, French; ſerwilis, 
Latin. 


1. Slaviſh ;z dependant ; mean. 


Fight and die, is death deſtroying death; 


- Where fearing dying, pays death ſervile breath. 


Shakeſpeare. 

From impoſition of ſtrict laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace, from ſerwile fear 
To filial. Milton. 

- Ev*n fortune rules no more a ſcrwi/e land, 
Where exil'd tyrants ſtill by turns conimand. Pope. 
2, Fawning ; cringing. 

The moſt ſervile flattery is lodged the moſt eaſily 
in the groſſeſt capacity; for their ordinary con- 
eeit draweth a yielding to their greaters, and then 
have they not wit to diſcern the right degrees of 
duty. Sidney. 

- She muſt bend the ſer ile knee, 

And fawning take the ſplendid robber's boon. 
Thomſon. 
$="Rviiety, adv. [from ſerwile.] Mean- 
ly ; laviſhly. 
T' each changing news they chang'd affections 
brin , 
And ſervilel from fate expect a king. Dryd. Aur. 

He affects a ſingulatrity in his actions and 
thoughts, rather than ſervilely to copy from the 
wiſeſt. Sift, 


3ERVILENESS. : 
. Pn. [from /ervile.] 


1. Subjection; involuntary obedience. 
What, beſides this unhappy ſerwvility to cuſtom, 
can poſſibly reconcile men, that own chriſtianity, 
£6 +2 practice widely diſtant from it? 
| Government of the Tengue. 
2. Meanneſs; dependance ; baſeneſs. 
3. Submiſſion from fear. 
The angels and dzmons, thoſe by their ſubſer- 
viency, and theſe by the ſervility of their obedi- 
ence, manifeſtly declared Chriſt and his apoſtles 
to be veſted with an authority derived from their 
Lord. + Weſt. 
4. Slavery; the condition of a ſlave. 
To be a queen in bondage, is mare vile 
Than is a flave in baſe ſervility; | 
For princes ſhould be free. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


$8*RvING-MAN. u. . | ſerve and man.] 


* A menial ſervant. 
Your niece did more favours to the duke's ſery- 
ing man than ever ſhe beſtowed on me. 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
12 


and half as much more, as 6 and 9. 
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Juſt in the niek; the cook knock'd thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trice . 
His ſummons. did obey ; 
Each ſerving-man, with diſh in hand, 
March'd boldly up, like our train'd band, 
. Preſented, and away. Suckiing« 
With Dennis you did ne'er combine, 
Not you, to ſteal your maſter's wine; 
Except a bottle, now and then, 
To welcome brother ſerving-men. Swift. 
SE"RVITOR. 2. J. | /erviterr, French. ] 
1. Servant; attendant, A word obſolete. 
This workman, whoſe ſerwiter nature is, being 
only one, the heathens imagining to be more, gave 
him in the ſky the name of Jupiter; in the air, 
of Juno; in the water, of Neptune; ia the earth, 
of Veſta and Ceres. 
Thus are poor ſerwitors, 
When others fleep upon their quiet beds, 
Conſtrain'd to watch in darknels, rain, and cold. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſerviter to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnale-pac'd beggary. 
a Shakeſpeare. 
2. One who acts under another; a follower. 

Our Norman conqueror gave away to his ſervi- 
tors the lands and poſleſſions of ſuch as did oppoſe 
his invaſion. . Dawics. 

3- One who profeſſes duty and obedience. 
My noble queen, let former grudges pals, 
And henceforth I am thy true ſervitor. 
Shateſpeare's Henry Vi. 
4. One of the loweſt order in the univer- 
ſity. 

His learning is much of a ſize with his birth and 
education; no more of either than what a poor 
hungry ſervitor can be expected to bring with him 
from his college. Sqvift. 


SERVITUDE« 2. J. | ſervitude, Fr. ſervi- 
tus, Lat.] 


1. Slavery; ſtate of a ſlave; dependance. 
Ariſtotle ſpeaketh of men, whom nature hath 
framed for the ſtate of ſervitude, ſaying, They 
have reaſon ſo far forth as to conceive when others 
direct them. | Hooker, 
You would have ſold your king to ſlaughter, 
His princes and his peers to ſer witude, 
His ſubjects to oppreſſion and contempt. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Unjuſtly thou deprav'| it with the name 
Of ſervitude, to ſerve whom God ordains, 
Or nature: God and nature bid the ſame, 
When he who rules is worthieſt, Milton. 
Though it is neceſſary that ſome perſons in the 
world ſhould be in love with a ſplendid ſervitude, 
yet certainly they muſt be much beholding to their 
. own fancy, that they can be pleaſed at it; for he 
that riſes up early, and goes to bed late, only to re- 
ceive addreſſes, is really as much abridged in his 
freedom, as he that waits to preſent one. South, 


2. Servants collectively. Not in uſe. 
After him a cumb'rous train 
Of herds, and flocks, and numerous ſervitude. 
p Milton. 

SE'RUM. 2. J. [Latin.] 

1. The thin and watery part that ſeparates 
from the reſt in any liquor, as in milk 
the whey from the cream. 

2. The part of the blood which in coagu- 
lation ſeparates from the grume. 

Blood is the moſt univerſal juice in an animal 
body: the red part of it differs from the ſerum, 
the ſerum from the lymph, the lymph from the 
nervous juice, and that from the ſeveral other 
humours ſeparated in the glands. Arbuthnot. 

SESQUIA'LTER. adj. | ſe/quialters, Fr. 

SESQUIA'LTERAL.|F /e/quialter, Latin. ] 
In geometry, 1s a ratio where one quan- 
tity or number contains another once 


Did. 


Hooker . 
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In all the reyolutions of the 
ſun, and of the ſecondary . 
ones, the periodical times are in a ſel =D 
portion to the mean diſtance, Tulalter pro. 

As the fix primary planets reyo] a 
ſun, ſo the ſecondary ones are eee wy 
in the ſame ſc/quialteral proportion of the:, 
dical motions to their ol * bs N 

F Ld . : 9. 
SESQUIPE DAL, adj. | feſquipedaly, 
SEPSQUIPEDA LIAN. J Lat.] Containin 

a foot and a half. | 8 
As for my own part, I am but'a 67 
having only fix foot and a half of Bars lb. 
| Addiſon's Guard; 
Haſt thou ever meaſured the ee 
pian, whoſe ſtature is above eight cubits high, or 
the ſeſquipedalian pigmy? Arbutbnet and Pipe 
SE SQUIPLICATE. adj, [In mathems, 
ticks.] Is the proportion one quanti 
or number has to another, in the ratio gf 
one half. 

The periodical times of the planets are in fe ui 
Plicate proportion, and not a duplicate props;tion 
of the diſtances from the center or the radii; an} 

conſequently the planets cannot be carried about 
by an harmonically circulating fluid. 
. Cheyne's Pbil:ſophical Princigly, 
SESQUITE RTIAN. | In mathematicks,] 
Having ſuch a ratio, as that one quan- 
tity or number contains another once 
and one third part more, as between 6 
and 8. Did. 
S Ess. 1. ,. I for afſs/+, ceſs, or cenje.] Rate; 
ceſs charged; tax. 

His a:my was ſo ill paid and governed, as the 
Engliſn ſuffered more damage by the g of his 
ſoldiers, than they gained profit or ſecurity by 
abating the pris of their enemies. 

Dawvies's Hiſtory ef Ire ati. 
SE'SSION. 2. J. [on, Fr. io, Lat.] 
1. The act of ſitting. 

He hath as man, not as God only, a ſuprene 
dominion over quick and dead; for ſo much bis 
aſcenſion into heaven, and his ſcien at the f et 
hand of God, do import. Hiker, 

Many, though they concede a table-geſture, will 
hardly allow this uſual way of ion. 

. Brown's Vulgar Erriyri, 
2. A ſtated aſſembly of magiſtrates or ie- 


naàators. 
They are ready t' appear 
Where you ſhall hold your en. Shak. X. Laar. 
Summon a ſion, that we may arraign 
Our moſt diſloyal lady. Shakeſprarts 
The old man, mindful ſtill of moan, 
Weeping, thus beſpake the en. 
* 8 0 Chapman's Odhſcj. 
Of their ſeſſion ended they bid cry 1 
The great reſult. 5 Mita. 
Call'd to council all the Achaian ſtates, 
Nor herald ſworn the fen to proclam. 
1 Pope's Och. 
3. The ſpace for which an aſſembly lit 


without intermiſſion or receſs. : 
It was contrary to the courſe of parliament 
that any bill that had been rejected ſhoul« be 


7 mo 3 q 
again preferred the ſame ſeſion. ry 
The ſecond Nicene council affords us plentily 


aſſiſtance in the firſt ſeſſon, wherein tlie pope's 
vicar declares that Meletius was ordained by Alan 
biſhops, and yet his ordination was never _ 
tioned, Still ing jieth 
Many decrees are enacted, which at the nent 
ſeſſion are repealed. | je 
4: A meeting of juſtices : as, the //0 0 
the peace. | | 
SE'STERCE. 2. . [ /efterce, Fr. feftertis 
Latin.] Among the Romans, a dum 


about 81. 18. 5 d. half-penny fer os 


Several of them would rather chuſe 2 1: n 
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'SE T 
ST. v. a. preterite J ſet ; part. paſſ. 
[ /atgan, or ſatyan, .Gothick ; 
zran, Saxon; ſetten, Dutch. ] : 
1. To place; to put in any ſituation or 
28 x Fre I could _ 
Give him that parting ee pee I had fer 4 
+.» tyo charming words, comes in my father. 
eee ; Shakeſpeare. 
Put that my admirable dexterity of wit, counter- 
feiting the action of an old woman, delivered me, 
the knave conſtable bad ſet me i' th' common 
Gocks for a witch. Shakeſpeare. 
They that are younger have me in deriſion, 
whoſe fathers I would have diſdained to have /c: 
with the dogs of my flock. Fab, xxx. 1. 


7⁵ 
I am ſet. 


He that hath received his teſtimony, hath ſer to | 


kis ſ-al, that God is true. ; John, iii. 33 

They have /ct her a bed in the midſt of the ſlain, 

1 Exeb. xxxil. 

God ſet them in the firmament, to give l ght upon 

the earths Con. i. 17. 

She {ts the bar that cauſes all my pain; 

One gitt refus'd, makes all their bounty vain, 

: Dryden. 

The lives of the revealers may be juſtly enough 

It over againſt the revelation, to find whether they 


agree. Atterbuty. 
2. To put into any condition, ſtate, or 


They thouglit the very diſturbance of things 
eablitked an hire ſufficient to ſet them on worlc. 
| ; Hocker. 
That man that ſits within a monarch's heart, 
Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 
Alack, what miſchiefs might he ſer abroach ! 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Our princely general, 
Will give you audience; and wherein 
It hall appear that your demands are juſt, 
You ſhall enjoy them z ev'ry thing ſer off 
Ti: at night ſo much as think you enemies. 
This preſent enterprize ſet off his head, 
I & not think a braver gentleman 5 
I; now alive. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Ye cauſed every man his ſervant, whom he had 
{ar liberty, to return. Jer. xxxiv. 16. 
Every ſabbath ye ſhall ſer it in order. 
Lev. xxiv. 8. 
m come to ſet a man at variance againſt his 
father. Matt heao. 
Thou ſnalt pour out into all thoſe veſſels, and 
It afide that which is full. 2 Kings, iv. 4. 
The beauty of his ornament he ſee in majeſty, 
but they made images; therefare have I ſer it far 
from them. Exel. 
The gates of thy land ſhall be ſet wide open. 
: a - Nah. Toh 13. 4 
The fathers have eaten a ſour grape, and the 
c:iliren's teeth are ſer on edge. Fer. xxxi, 20. 
The ſhipping might be ſer on work by fiſhing, by 
tranſportations from port to port. Bacon. 
This wheel, ſet on going, did pour a war upon 
de Venetians with ſuch a tempeſt, as Padua and 
Trevigi were taken from them. Bacon, 
That this may be done with the more advan- 
8. ſome hours mult be ſee apart for this exami- 
g n Duppa. 
Finding the river fordable at the foot of the 


bri92e, he et over his horſe. Hayward, 
Wc. By his aid aſpiring 
oer himſelf in glory above his peers. Milton. 


. Equal ſucceſs had ſet theſe champions high, 
ING reſolv'd to conquer or to die. Waller. 
1 othing renders a man ſo inconſiderable 3 for 
ſets aim above the meaner ſort of company, and 

makes him intolerable to the better. 
3 a Government of the Tongue. 
Dry: are reclaimed by puniſhment, and ſome 
t (t right by good nature. 

e fire was form'd, the ſets the kettle on. 

Dryden. - 


Leda's preſent came | 


To ruin Troy, and ſer the world du fame. Dryden. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


3. 


4. To fix; to {tate by ſome rule. 


5. To regulate; to adjuſt, 5 
In court they determine the king's good by his 


and cookery which by cuſtom they are fer to. 


6. To fit to mulick ; to adapt with notes, 


L*Eftrange. | 


[ 


3 Set calf betimes to ſchool, and let him be | 
Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry. Dryden. 
Over-labour'd with ſo long a courſe, 


"Tis time to ſet at eaſe the ſmoking horſe. Dryd. 
The puniſh'd crime ſhall ſer my ſoul at eaſe, 
And murm'ring manes of my friend appeaſe. 
Dryden. 
Jove call'd in haſte 
The ſon of Mala, with ſevere decree, 
To kill the keeper, and to ſer her free. Dryden. 
If ſuch a tradition were at any time endea- 
voured to be ſet on foot, it is not eaſy to imagine 
how it ſhould at firſt gain entertainment. Tillotſon. 
When the father looks ſour on the child, every 
body elſe ſhould put on the ſame coldneſs, till 
forgiveneſs aſked, and a reformation of his fault 
has fer him right again, and reſtored him to his 
former credit. Locke on Education. 
His practice muſt by no means croſs his pre- 
cepts, unleſs he intend to ſer him wrong. 
: Locke on Education. 
If the fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible power ſet 
it on upon the mind, the idea is likely to ſink 
the deeper. Locke. 
When he has once choſen it, it raiſes deſire 
that proportionably gives him uneaſineſs, which 
determines his will, and ſets him at work in pur- 
ſuit of his choice on all occaſions, Leicke, 
5 This river, 
When nature's ſelf lay ready to expire, 
Quench'd the dire flame that jet the world on fire. 
Aaddiſon. 
A couple of lovers agreed, at parting, to fer 
aſide one half hour in the day to think of each 
other, Addiſon. 
Your fortunes place you far above the neceſſity 
of learning, but nothing can jet you above the 
ornament of it. Felton. 


Their firſt movement and irs. 199g motions | 
demand the impulſe of an almig 


ty hand to ſet 
them a-goinge | Cheyne. 

That the wheels were but ſmall, may be gueſſed 
from a cuſtom they have of taking them off, and 
ſetting them on. Pope. 

Be frequent in ſetting ſuch cauſes at work, 
whoſe effects you deſire to know. Witts. 


To make motionleſs ; to fix immovea- 
bly. 
Struck with the ſight, inanimate ſhe ſeems, 

Set are her eyes, and motionleſs her limbs. Garth. 


Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the 
bittereſt terms which the gentleman, with a ſer 
geſture and countenance, ſtill ſyberly related; until 
the ordinary, driven at laſt into a mad rage, was 
fain to give over. | 

The town of Bern bas handſome fountains 
planted, at ſcr diſtances, from one end of the ſtreets 
to the others Addiſon, 


defires, which is a kind of ſetting the ſun by the 
dial. 
God bears a different reſpect to places ſer apart 
and conſecrated to his worſhip, to what he bears 
to places deſigned to common uſes, Scuth, 
Our palates grow into a liking of the ſeaſoning 


Locke. 
He rules the chtirch's bleſt dominions, 


And ſets men's faith by his opinions. Prior. 
Againſt experience he believes, 
He argues againſt demonſtration; 
| Bleas'd when his reaſon he deceives, 
And ſets his judgment by his paſſion. Prize, 


Set thy own ſongs, and fing them to thy lute, - 

© Dryden. 
Grief he tames that fetters it in verſe ; 

But when I have done to, 

Some man, his art or voice to ſhow, 

Doth ſet and ſing my pain; 

And, by delighting many, frees again 


Grief, which verſe did reſtrain. Denne. 


8. To inte 


{ 


Caregu. 


Suc kling. | 


| 
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| * 
1 had one day ſer the hundredth pſalm, and was 


ſinging the firſt line, in order to put the congrega- 
2 Spettator. 7 


tion into the tune. 


7. To plant, not ſow. 


Whatſoever fruit uſetk to be ſet upon a rcot 
or a ſlip, if it be ſown, will degenerate. * 
Bacer.'s Natural Hiſtory. 
J proſtrate fell, 
To ſhrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 
And ſet the bearded leek to which I pray d. Prior. 


— 


thing. | 
As with ſtars, their bodies all, 
And wings, were ſet with eyes. Milton. 
High on their heads, with jewels richly ſet, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Dryden. 
The body is ſmooth on that end, and on this 
it is ſet with ridges round the point. Woodward, 


9. To reduce from a fractured or diſlocated . 


ſtate. * 
Can honour fer to a leg? no: or an arm? no: 


honour hatir no Hill in ſurgery then? no. 


Conſidering what an orderly life I had led, 1 
only commanded that my arm and leg ſhould be 
ſet, and my body anointed with oil. Herbert. 

The fracture Was of both the focils of the left 
leg: he had been in great pain from the time 
of the ſetting. Wiſeman. 

Credit is gained by courſe of time, and ſeldom 
recovers a ſtrain; but, if broken, is never well ſet 
again, Temple. 


10. To fix the affection; to determine the 


thoughts. 
Set your affection on things above, not on 
things on the earth. Col. iii. 2. 
They ſhould fer their hope in God, and not 
forget his works. Pſalm Ixxviiie 7. 
Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not ex- 


ecuted ſpeedily, the heart of men is fully ſet in 


them to do evil. Eccl. 
Some I found wond'rous harſh, 


Contemptuous, proud, ſet on revenge and ſpite. 


Milton 


Set not thy heart 
Thus overfond on that which is not thine, Milt. 
When we are well, our hearts are ſet, 
Which way we care not, to be rich or great. 
; = Derham. 
Our hearts are ſo much ſet upon the value of the 
benefits received, that we never think of the be- 
ſtower. I' Erange. 
Theſe bubbles of the ſhalloweſt, emptieſt ſorrow, 
Which children vent for toys, and women rain 
For any trifle their fond hearts are ſe on. 
Dryden and Lee, 
Should we ſet our hearts only upon theſe things, 
and be able to taſte no pleaſure but what is ſen. 
ſual, we mult be extremely miſerable when we 


come unto the other world, becauſe we ſhould meet - 


with nothing to entertain ourſelves. Tillotſon. 
No ſooner is one action diſpatched, which we 

are fer upon, but another uncatineſs is ready to ſet 

us on work. 5 Locke. 
Minds, altogether fer on trade and profit, often 


contract a certain narrowneſs of temper. Addiſon. 


Men take an ill- natured pleaſure in diſappoint- 
ing us in what our hearts are moſt ſer upon. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


An Engliſhman, who has any degree of reflec- 
tion, cannot be better awakened to a ſenſe of re- 
ligion in general, than by obſerving how the minds 
of all mankind are /e upon this important point, 
and how every nation is attentive to the great bu- 
ſineſs of their being. Addiſone 

I am much concerned when I ſee young gentle- 
men of fortune ſo wholly fet upon pleaſures, that 
they neglect all improvements in wiſdom and 
knowledge. Aaddiſons 


11. To predetermine; to ſettle, 


We may ſtill doubt whether the Lord, in. ſuch 
indifferent ceremonies as thoſe whereof we diſ- 
pute, did frame his people of ſet purpoſe unto any 


utter diſſimilitude with Egyptians, or with any 
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other nation. 
H 2 


rſperſe or variegate with aux 


Shatejpeare's Henry IV. 
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dre apteſt to excite judicious and fervent affec- 


His rigid virtue will accept of none. Addiſon's Cato. 


X 
gat 
; 


. e ” 


He remembers only the name of Conon, and 


_ Forgets the other, on ſer purpoſe, to ſhew his coun- 
try ſwain was no great ſcholar. Dryden. 
12. To eſtabliſn; to appoint; to fix. 
Of all helps for due performance of this ſervice, 

the greateſt is that very ſet and ſtanding order it- 
ſelf, which, framed with common advice, hath 
for matter and form preſcribed whatſoever is here- 
in publickly done. Hocker. 
It pleaſed the king to ſend me, and I ſer him a 
time. eb. ii. ö 
He ſetteth an end to darkneſs, and ſearcheth out 

all perfection. | Job, xxvili. 3. 
In ſtudies, whatſoever a man commandeth upon 
himſelf, let him fer hours for it ; but whatſoever 
is agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for 
any ſet times: for his thoughts will fly to it of 
themſelves, ſo as the ſpaces of other buſineſs or 
Kudies will ſuffice. Bacon. 
For uſing fer and preſcribed forms, there is no 

_ Boubt but that wholeſome words, being known, 


tions. King Charles. 
His ſeed, when is not ſet, ſhall bruiſe my head. 
| Milt Cn. 
Though ſet form of prayer be an abomination, 
Set forms of petitions find great approbation. 
5 Denbam. 
Set places and ſet hours are but parts of that wor- 
Mip we owe. South. 
That law cannot keep men from taking more 
uſe than you ſet, the want of money being that 
-alone which regulates its price, will appear, if we 
conſider how hard it is to ſer a price upon unne- 
ceſſary commodities z but how impoſſible it is to 
ſet a rate upon victuals in a time of famine. Locke. 
Set him ſuch a taſk, to be done in ſuch a time. 
I Locke. 
Take ſer times of meditating on what is future. 
Atterbury. 
Should a man go about, with never ſo ſer ſtudy 
and deſign, to deſcribe ſuch a natural form of the 
year as that which is at preſent eftabliſhed, he 
could ſcarcely ever do it in jo few words that were 
fo fit, Woodward. 


13. * appoint to an office; to aſſign to a 


Am I a ſea, or a whale, that thou ſerte a watch 
over me? | Fob, vii. 12, 
As in the ſubordinations of government the 
king is offended by any inſults to an inferior ma- 
giftrate, ſo the ſovereign ruler of the univerſe is 
affronted by a breach of allegiance to thoſe whom 
he has ſet over us. Addiſon. 
14. To exhibit ; to diſplay : with before. 
Through the variety of my reading, I ſer before 
me many examples both of ancient and later times. 
Bacon. 
Reject not then what offer d means: who knows 
But Gad hath ſet befere us to return thee 
Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe ? Milt. 
Long has my ſoul defir'd this time and place, 
To fet before your fight your glorious race. Dryden. 
A ſpacious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, 
That ſet th' unhappy Phaeton to view: 
The flaming chariot and the ſteeds it ſhew'd, 
And the whole fable in the mantle glow'd. 
Addiſon. 
When his fortune ſets before him all 
The pomps and pleaſures that his ſoul can wiſh, 


He ſupplies his not appearing in the preſent 
Feene of action, by ſetting his character before us, 
and continually forcing his patience, prudence, and 
valour upon our obſervation. Broome. 
15. To propoſe to choice. | 
All that can be done is to ſet the thing before | 
men, and to offer it to their choice. Tillotſon. | 
16. To value; to eſtimate ; to rate. | 
Be you contented 

To have a lon ſer your decrees at nought, 

To ptuck down juſtice from your awful bench? 
Shakeſpeare. 

The backwardneſs parents ſhew in divulging 
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their credit themſelves, and teach them to be the 
more careful to preſerve the good opinion of others. 


only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every 

thing that has a value ſer upon it by the world, we 

ſhall live and die in miſery. Addiſon. 
Have I not ſet at nought my noble birth, 

A ſpotleſs fame, and an unblemiſh'd race, 

The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue? 

My prodigality has given thee all. Rowwe's J. Shores 
Though tbe ſame ſun, with all-diffuſive rays, 

Bluſh in the roſe and in the diamond blaze, 

We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 

And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. 

17. To ſtake at play. 

What ſad diſorders play begets! 
Deſp'rate and mad, at length he ſcrs 
Thoſe darts, whoſe points make gods adore. 

2 P r. tor * 
18. To offer a wager at dice to another. 
Who ſets me elſe ? I'll throw at all. Shak. R. II. 
19. To fix in metal. 
Think ſo vaſt a treaſure as your ſon 
Too great for any private man's poſſeſſion; 
And him too rich a jewel to be ſet 
In vulgar metal for a vulgar uſe. Dryden. 
He may learn to cut, poliſh, and ſer precious 
ſtones. : | Locke. 
20. Toembarraſs ; to diſtreſs ; to perplex. 
[This 1s uſed, I think, by miſtake, for 
beſet : as, Adam, hard beet, replied. 
| | Milton. 
Thoſe who raiſe popular murmurs and diſcon- 
tents againſt his majeſty's government, that they 
find ſo very few and ſo very improper occaſions for 
them, ſhew how hard they are ſet in this particu- 
lar, repreſent the bill as a grievance. Addiſon. 
21. To fix in an artificial manner, ſo as 


to produce a particular effect. 
The proud have laid a ſnare for me, they have 
ſet gins. £P ſalms. 


Pope. 


be done. 


ſetteſt thine hand to. Dueteronomy. 
With whate'er gall thou ſert , thyſelf to write, 
Thy inoffenſive ſatires never bite. Dryden. 
23. To fix the eyes. 
I will ſet mine eyes upon them for good, and 
bring them again to this land. Jer. xxiv. 6. 
Joy ſalutes me when I ſer 
My bleſt eyes on Amoret. Waller. 
24. To offer for a price. | 


ſale. 

25. To place in order; to frame. 
After it was framed, and ready to be ſet toge- 
ther, he was, with infinite labour and charge, car- 
ried by land with camels through that hot and 
ſandy country. Knolles. 
26. To ſtation ; to place. 
ö Ccœnus has betray d 

The bitter truths that our looſe court upbraid : 

Your friend was ſet upon you for a ſpy, 

And on his witneſs you are doom'd to die. Dryd. 
27. To oppoſe. | 
Will you ſer your wit to a fool's? Shakeſpeare. Þ 
28. To bring to a fine edge: as, to /ef a| 
razor. : TELLS j 
29. To point out, without noiſe or diſ- 
turbance : as, a dog /ets birds. 

30. To SET about. To apply to. 

They ſhould make them play-gamcy or endea- 
vour it, and ſet themſelves about it. Loc te. 
31. To SET again. To place in a ſtate 
of enmity or oppoſition. 

The king of Babylon ſet himſelf againft Jeruſa- 
kms Exe. 


6 n * * 


* 


Locke. 
If we act by ſeveral brolcen views, and will not 


22. To apply to ſomething, as a thing to 


Unto thy brother thou ſhalt not lend upon uſu- 
ry, that the Lord may bleſs chee in all that thou 


There is not a more wicked thing than a cove- | might not, by the law of nature, have been ſubdued 


tous man; for ſuch an one ſetteth his own ſoul to 
Ecclus. x. 9. þ: 


8 "= . 
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| The devil hath reaſon to ſer himſelf 
for nothing is more deſtructive to hin Tig itf 
armed with prayer. © to him — a ſoul 
There ſhould be ſuch a being as aſſiſtz _s Tea. 
' our worſt enemies, and comforts us ia , Falk 
ſharpeſt ſufterings, when all other things * 


ſelves againſt us. 
| . Tilla 
32. To SET againſt. To oppoſe; wpl 


in rhetorical oppoſition, 
This periſhing of the world in a deluee; | 
ainſt, or compared with, the periſking of he — 
in the conflagration. Burnet”s Theory of the Earl 
33. Fo SE T apart. To neglect for a ſeaſon, 
They highly commended his forwardneſs, 2 1 
all other matters for that time fet apart, Kills 


34. To SET aſide, To omit for the preſent, 


T 


1 Set your knighthood and your ſoldierſhip aſide, 


and give me leave to tell you that you lye in? 
throat. ö Sbabeſp. ll w. 
In 1585 followed the proſperous expedition of 
Drake and Carlile; in the which 1 ſet aſide the 
taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo, as furt. 
rather than encounters. EE Wag 
My higheſt intereſt is not to be decelved abhat 
theſe matters; therefore, ſetting aſid> all other 
conſiderations, I will endeavour to know the 
truth, and yield to that, Silt, 
35. To SET afide. To rejed. 
I'll look into the pretenſions of each, and hey 
upon what ground it is. that I embrace that of the 
deluge, and ſet aſide all the reſt. Wordev. Nat. Hif. 
No longer now does my neglected mina 
Its wonted ſtores and old ideas find: 
Fix'd judgment there no longer does abide, 
To taſte the true, or ſet the falſe ade. Pri 


36. To SET afide. To abrogate; to annul. 
Several innovations, made to the detriment of 
the Engliſh merchant, are now entirely ſet aſide, 


Audiſea. 
There may be : 
Reaſons of ſo much pow'r and cogent force, 
As may ev'n ſet afide this right of birth: 

If ſons have rights, yet fathers have em too. 
Rowe, 
He ſhows what abſurdities follow upon ſuch 2 
ſuppoſition ; and the greater thoſe abſurdities are, 
the more ſtrongly do they evince the falſity of that 
ſuppoſition from whence they flow, and conſe. 
quently the truth of the doctrine ſer aſide by that 
ſuppoſition. Atterbury, 


37. To SET by. To regard; to eſteem. 


David behaved himſelf more wiſely than all, ſo 
that his name was much ſer by. 1 Sam. xviii. 30. 


38. To SET by. To reject or omit for the 


preſent. ; 
You ſhall hardly edify me, that thoſe nations 


by any nation that had only policy and moral vir. 
tue; though the propagation of the faith, whereof 
we ſhall ſpeak in the proper place, were ſet {y, and 
not.made part of the caſe. Bacon. 
39. To SeT down, To explain, or relate 
in writing. 5 
They have ſer down, that a roſe ſet by garlick is 
ſweeter, becauſe the more fetid juice goeth into 
the garlick. Hacen. 
Some rules were to be fet down for the govera- 
ment of the amy. | Clarendon. 
The reaſons that led me into the meaning whick 
prevailed.on my mind, are et daun. Loc ie. 
An eminent inſtance of this, to ſhew what ufc 
can do, I ſhall /er diwons N 
F ſhall. ſet down an account of a difcourle 
chanced to have with one of theſe rural _ 


ddifens 


40. To Ser down. To regiſter or note in 
any book or paper; to put in Writing. 
Let thoſe that play your clowns ſpeak no more 
than is ſc: deton for them. Shakeſpeare 5 Hamli. 
Every man, careful of virtuous eee 
ſtudious of ſcripture, and given unto any = . 
nence in diet, was ſet dotun in his calendar of ſul- 
pected Priſcilianiſts. EP 
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f my commiſſion, and fet down 
2 5 experienc'd, ſince thou know'ſt 
Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs. : 
J Shakeſpeare ache. 
bear ſetting down the beautiful de- 
r_ — fn Fs of a wild beaſt, newly 
e woods, and making its firſt ap- 
arance in a full amphitheatre. Addiſon. 
7 SET down. To fix on a reſolve. 
3 Finding him ſo reſolutely ſet dowwn, that he was 
cither by fair nor foul means, but only by force, 
h de removed out of his town, he incloſed the 
ſan? round. | Knoles, 
42 7: Ser down, To fix; to eſtabliſh. 


This law we may name eternal, being that order 


| 


{cription Cla 
eng from th 


which God before all others hath ſet dowwn with | 


himſelf, for himſelf to do all things by. Hooker, 


43. To SET forth, To publiſh ; to pro- 
"qulgate ; to make appear. 


My willing love, 
The rather by theſe arguments of fear, 


©: fyth in your purſuit. Shakeſps Tvelfth Night. | 


The poems, which have been ſo ill ſer forth un- 
ger his name, are as he firſt writ them. MWaller. 
44. 7 Set forth. To raiſe ; to ſend out 
on expeditions. 
Our merchants, to their great charges, ſet forth 
8-ets to beſcry the ſeas. Abbot. 
The Venetian a4rci: al had a fleet of ſixty gal- 
lies, ſet fert by the Venetianss 


Knvlles's Hifory of the Turks. | 
6 7 Ser ferth. To diiplay 3 to ex- | 


lain; to repreſent. | 
As for words to ſet forth ſuch lewdnefs, it is not 
hard for them to give a goodly and painted ſhew 
thereunto, borrowed even from the praiſes proper 
to virtues Spenſer. 


Whereas it is commonly ſee forth green or yel- | 


low, it is inclining to white. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


So little have theſe falſe colours diſhonoured þ 


painting that they have only ſerved to ſer forth her 
praiſe, aud to make her merit further known, 
Dryden's ae. 
46. To Ser forth, To arrange; to place 
in order. 1 
Up higher to the plain, where we'll ſer forth 
In bet appointment all our regiments, | 
Shakeſp. King John. 
47. To Ser forth, To ſhow ; to exhibit. 
To render our errours more monſtrous, and 
what unto a miracle ſers fort the patience of God, 
be hath endeavoured to make the world believe he 


was God himſelf, Breawn. | 
Loet forth great things by ſmall. 


| Milton. 
The two humours, of a chearful truſt in provi- | 
dente, and a ſuſpicious diffidence of it, are very 


vel! et fith here for our inſtruction. L Eftrange. 


When poor Rutilus ſpends all his worth, 
In hopes of ſetting one good dinner forth, 
Tis covnright madneſs, Dryden's Juvenal. 


9. To Set farauard. To advance to 
They yield that reading may ſe forward, but not 
begin, the work of ſalvation. 2 7 8 Hooker. 
1 them there are not thoſe helps which 
0ders have, to fer them forward in the way of life, 
as | | Hooker. 

" ne external form of religion, ſuch things as 


"* apparently, or can be ſufficiently proved, effec- |. 


= and generally fit to ſet forward godlineſs, 
3 betokening the greatneſs of God, or as 
,<ming the dignity of religion, or as concurring 


_ 3 impreſſions in the minds of men, 
de reverently thought of. Hooker, 


29. mar my path, they ſe forward my _ 


Dung or chatk applied ; wy : 
eftees, doth ſc rd ed m—_—_— to the roots 


Bacon's Natheal Hiftory 1 
5 wy in, To pak in a way to begin. 
Im to and ſet me in, I will re- 
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50. To Set of To decorate; to recom- 


mend ; to adorn ; to embelliſh. It an- 


ſwers to the French relewer. 
Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attra& more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to ſet it . 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The prince put thee into my ſervice for no other 
reaſon than to ſet me off. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
Neglect not the examples of thoſe that have 
carried themſelves ill in the ſame place; not to ſer 
_ off thyſelf by taxing their memory, but to direct 
thyſelf what to avoid. Bacon, 
May you be happy, and your ſorrows paſt 
Set off thoſe joys 1 with may ever laſt, Waller. 
The figures of the groupes muſt contraſt each 
other by their ſeveral poſitions : thus, in a play, 
ſome characters muſt be raiſed to oppoſe others, 
and to ſet them off. ryden. 
The men, whoſe hearts are aimed at, are the 


70 
94 


adorned by the owner. Addiſon. 

Their women are perfect miſtreſſes in ſhewing 
themſelves to the beſt advantage: they are always 
gay and ſprightly, and ſer off the worſt faces with 
the beſt airs, Addiſon. 

The general good ſenſe and worthineſs of his 
character, makes his friends obſerve theſe little 
his good qualities. Addiſon. 
proper ſcenes, Addiſon. 

Claudian jets off his deſcription of the eridanus 
with all the poetical ſtories. Addiſon on Italy. 


51. To SET on or upon. To animate ; to 
inſtigate; to incite. 


on with hope; or never diſcoyered it, ſtopt with 
deſpair. Sidney. 
He upbraids Iago, that he made him 

Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was caſt z and even now he ſpake | 

Tago ſer him on. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
| Thou, traitor, haſt ſet on thy wife to this. Shak. 
Baruch ſetteth thee en againſt us, to deliver us un- 
to the Chaldeans. Fer. xliii. 3. 
He ſhould be thought to be mad, or ſer on and 


to abuſe the duke. 
8 In oppoſition ſits 
Grim death, my ſon and foe, who ſe:s them on. 
; Milton. 


Clarendon, 


TY 


men, will join forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, 
when backed. with greatneſs, and jet on by miſin- 
formation. Scuth's Sermons. 


only to give a greater edge to man's natural am- 
bition : what can this do but ſe: men on the more 
' eagerly to ſcramble ? 

A prince's court introduces a kind of luxury, 
| that /ers every particular perſon upon making a 
; higher figure than is conſiſtent with his revenue. 
; 

b 


52. To SyT en or upon. This ſenſe may, 
perhaps, be rather neutral. To attack; 


to aſſault. | 
There you miſſing me, I was taken up by pi- 


ras 
; 


long fight, in the end put them all to the ſword. 
Sidney. 
Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark: 
He 's almoſt ſlain, and Roderigo dead. SH. Othello. 
So other foes may ſet upen our back. 
| Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Alphonſus, captain of another of the gallies, | 
ſuffering his men to ſtraggle too far into the land, 
was ſet upon by à Turkith pirate, and taken. 
Knolles. 
Of one hundred ſhips there came ſcarce thirty 


: r * 


occaſion that one part of the face lies under a kind | 
of diſguiſe, while the other is ſo much ſet off and þ 


ſingularities as foils, that rather ſer off than blemiſh | 


The work will never take, if it is not ſet off with | 


You had either never attempted this change, ſe: | 


| employed by his own or the malice of other men | 


The vengeance of God, and the indignation of 


The ſkill uſed in dreſſing up power, will ſerve |. 


Locke. N 


Addiſon. | 


rates, who, putting me under board priſoner, pre- 
ſently ſet upon another ſhip, and, maintaining a 
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chace. . 
If I had been ſet pen by villains, I would haue 

redeemed that evil by this which I now ſuffer. 

4 | Taylor. 
When once I am ſet uten, twill be too late to be 


When ſome rival power invades a right, 
Flies ſet on flies, and turtles turtles fight. 
Garth's Diſpenſary. 
5 3. To SET en. To employ as in a taſk. 
Set on thy wife t' obſerve. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


54. To SET on or upon. To fix the atten. 
tion ; to determine to any thing with 
ſertled and full reſolution. | 


It becomes a true lover to have your heart more 
ſet upon her good than your own, and to bear a 


tion. 


55. To SET out. To aſſign; to allot. 
The reſt, unable to ſerve any longer, or willing. 
to fall to thrift, ſhould be placed in part of the 
lands by them won, at better rate than others to 
whom the ſame ſhall be ſet out. | 
The ſquaring of a man's thoughts to the lot nat 
providence has ſet out for him, is a bleſſing. 


| : L' Eftranges 
56. To SET out, To publiſh, | 
' I will uſe no other authority than that excellent 
proclamation ſer cat by the king in the firſt year of 
his reign, and annexed before the book of Come 
mon Prayer. Bacon. 
If all ſhould be ſet out to the world by an angry 
whig, the conſequence muſt be a confinement of 
our friend for ſome months more to his garret. 


57. 70 SET out. To mark by boundaries 


or diſtinctions of ſpace. : 

Time and place, taken thus for determinate pore 
tions of thoſe infinite abyſſes of ſpace and dura. 
tion, ſet cut, or ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed, from 
the reſt by known boundaries, have each a twofold 
acceptation. Lockes 


58. To SET out. To adorn ; to embelliſh. 
| An ugly woman, in a rich habit ſet out with 
jewels, nothing can become. Dryden. 


59. To SET out, To raiſe; to equip. 

| The Venetians pretend they could ſer our, in 
caſe of great neceſſity, thirty men of war, a hun- 
dred gallies, and ten galeaſſes. Addiſon on Italy. 


recommend. 

Barbaroſſa, in his diſcourſes concerning the 
conqueſt of Africk, jet him out as a moſt fit in- 
ſtrument for ſubduing the kingdom of Tunis, 

| Knoller. 

I could ſet out that beſt fide of Luther, which 
our author, in the picture he has given us of him, 
has thrown, into ſhade, that he might place a ſup- 
poſed deformity more in view. Atterbury. 


61. To SET out. To ſhow ; to prove. 
Thoſe very reaſons jet out how heinous his fin 


: 


Was. Atterbury. 
62. To SeT up. To erect; to eſtabliſh 
newly. 


There are many excellent inſtitutions of charity 
lately jet 1p, and which deſerve all manner of en- 
couragement, particularly thoſe which relate to the 
careful and pious education of poor children. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 


63. To enable to commence a new buſi- 
nels. 


Who could not win the miſtreſs, woo'd the maid, 
Set up themſelves, and drove a-ſep'rate trade. Pepe. 


64. To SET up. To build; to erect. 
Their ancient habitations they neglect, 
And ſet up new: then, if the echo like not 
In ſuch a room, they pluck down thoſe. 
: Ben Fonſon's Cata'ines 
fry the ſtone that he had for his pillow, 
and ſer it wp for a pillars Sengſis, xxviiie 18, 
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Bacon's War with Spain. 


whetting when I ſhould be fighting. L'Eſtrange. 


tenderer reſpect to her honour than your ſatisfac- 
| Sidney. 8 


Sperber. : 


Swifts | 


60. 7% SET out, To ſhow; to diſplay; to 
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Such delight hath God in men | 


- Obedient to his will, that he vouchſafes 
Among them to ſet up his tabernacle. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Images were not ſet up or worſhipped among the 
heathens, becauſe they ſuppoſed the gods to be like 
them. Stilling flect. 
Statues were ſet up to all thoſe who had made 
themſelves eminent for any noble action. Dryden. 
I ſhall ſhew you how to ſet up a tore, and what 
tools you muſt uſe. Moxon's H. h. Exerciſes. 
Patrons, who ſneak from living worth to dead, 
Withhold the penſion, and ſet up the head. Pape. 


65. To SET wþ. To raiſe; to exalt; to 
put in power. 
He was ſkilful enough to have lived ſtil“, if 
knowledge could be ſer up againſt mortality. Shat. 
T'il tranſlate the kingdom from the houſe of Saul, 
and ſet up the throne of David over Iſrael. 
2 Sam. iii. 10. 


Of thoſe that lead theſe parties, if you could take | 


off the major number, the leſſer would govern ; 
nay, if you could take off all, they would ſet up 
one, and follow him. Suckling. 
Homer took all occafions of jerting up his own 
countrymen, the Grecians, and ot undervaluing 
the Trojan chiefs. | Drygen. 
66. To eſtabliſh; to appoint ; to fix. 
Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed innate; it being impoſſible 
that men ſhould, without ſhame or fear, ſerenely 
break a rule which they could not but cvidently 
know that God had ſet up. Locke, 
67. To SET up. To place in view. 
He hath taken me by my neck, ſhaken me to 
pieces, and ſet me up for his mark. Job, xvi. 12. 
Scarecrows are ſet up to keep birds from corn and 
fruit. Bacon. 
Thy father's merit ſets thee 1 to view, 
And ſhows thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous. 
Addiſon. 
68. To SET . To place in repoſe ; to 
fix ; to reſt. | 
Whilſt we ſet up our hopes here, we do not fo 
ſeriouſly, as we ought, conſider that God has pro- 
vided another and better place for us. ale. 
69. To SET ap. To raiſe by the voice. 
My right eye itches, ſome good luck is near; 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear ; 
T'll ſer up ſuch a note as ſhe ſhall hear. Dryden. 
70. To SET up. To advance; to propoſe 
to reception. | 
The authors that ſer up this opinion were not 
themſelves ſatisfied with it. 
Burnet's Thecry of the Earth. 
71. To SET . To raiſe to a ſufficient | 
fortune; 7o ſet up a trade; zo ſet up a 
trader. 
In a ſoldier's life there's honour tobe got; and 
one lucky hit ſets up a man for ever. L'Eſtrange. 
72. This is one of the words that can 
hardly be explained otherwiſe than by 
various and multiplied exemplification. | 
It is ſcarcely to be referred to any radi- 
cal or primitive notion; it very fre- 
quently includes the idea of a change 
made in the ſtate of the ſubject, with 
ſome degree of continuance in the {ate . 
ſuperinduced. 


To SET. v. u. | 
1. To fall below the horizon, as the ſun at 
evening. | 
The ſun was ſer. Geneſis, xxviile 11. 
Whereas the ſetting of the pleiades and ſeven ſtars 
is deſigned the term of autumn and the beginning 
of winter, unto ſome latitudes theie ſtars do never 
et. 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
That ſun once ſet, a thouſand meaner ſtars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars. Waller. 
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Nov the latter watch of waſting night, 
And ſetting ſtars, to kindly reſt invite. Dryd. En. 
Not thicker billows beat the Lybian main, 
When pale Orion ſets in wintry rain, 
Than ftand theſe troops. Dryden's Æncid. 
My eyes no obje& met | 
But diſtant ſkies that in the ocean ſet. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
The Julian eagles here their wings diſplay, 
And there like ſetting ſtars the Decii lay. Garth. 


2. To be fixed hard. | 
A gathering and ſerring of the ſpirits together to 
reſiſt, maketh the teeth to ſer hard one againſt an- 
other. Bacon. 


3. To be extinguiſhed or darkened, as the | 


ſun at night, 
Ahijah could not ſee; for his eyes were ſet, 
by reaſon of his age. 1 Kings, xiv. 4. 
4. To fit muſick to words. 
That I might ſing it, madam, to a tune, 
Give me a note: your ladyſhip can ſet. 
— As little by ſuch toys as may be poſſible. Shak. 


5. To become not fluid ; to concrete. 
That fluid ſubſtance in a few minutes begins 
to ſet, as the tradeſmen ſpeak ; that is, to ex- 
change its fluidity for firmneſs. Boyle. 
6. To begin a journey. 
a So let him land, 
And ſolemnly ſee him ſc: on to London. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
On Wedneſday next, Harry, thou ſhalt er for- 
ward, 
On Thurſday we ourſelves will march. Shakeſp. 
The king is ſet from London, and the ſcene 
Is now tranſported to Southampton. Sh. Henry V. 
7. To put one's ſelf into any ſtate or poſ- 
ture of removal. 
The faithleſs pirate ſoon will ſet to ſea, 
And bear the royal virgin far away. 
When ſets he forward? 
He is near at hand. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
He, with forty of his gallies, in moſt warlike 
manner appointed, jc: forward with Solyman's am- 


baſſador towards Conitantinople. | 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


8. To catch birds with a dog that /ers 
them, that is, lies down and points them 
out; and with a large net. 

When I go a-hawking or ſe:ting, I think myſelf 
beholden to him that aſſures me, that in ſuch a field 


Dryden. 


there is a covey of partridges. Ble. 
9. To plant, not ſow. 
In gard'ning ne'er this rule forget, 
To ſow dry, and fer wet. Old Proverb. 


10. It is commonly uſed in converſation 
for /it, which, though undoubtedly bar- 
barous, is ſometimes found in authors. 

If they ſet down before 's, fore they remove 
Bring up your army. | Shakeſpeare. 

11. To apply one's ſelf. 

If he ſets induftriouſly and ſincerely to perform 
the commands of Chrift, he can have no ground of 
doubting but it ſhall prove ſucceſsful to him. 

| | : Hammond. 

12. To SET about. To fall to; to begin. 

We find it moſt hard to convince them, that it 
is neceſſary now, at this very prelent, to ſet about 
it : we are thought a little too hot and hafty, when 
we preſs wicked men to leave their fins to-day, as 
long as they have ſo much time before them to do 
it in. 

How prepoſterous is it, never to ſet about works 
of charity, whilſt we ourſelves can ſee them per- 
formed? . 

13. To SET in. To 
particular ſtate. | . 

When the weather was ſet in to be very bad, I 
have taken a whole gay's journey to fee a gallery 
furnithed by great maſters. Addiſon's Spectater. 

As November ſet in with keen froſts, ſo they 
continued through the whole of that moath, with- 


become ſettled in a 
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| | 1 out any other alteration than free 
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Calamy s Sermons. } 


Atterbury. |] 
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leſs ſeverity, as the winds Changed, 2 7 
A ſtorm accordingly happened the f, 94% 
ppe followin 
for a ſouthern monſoon began to ſet in, dea; 
Gulliver; Ju, 
14. To SET on Or upon, To _ 
march, journey, or enterprize. N 
Be t your charge 
To ſee perform'd the tenor of our wore. = 
Set Ons Shak: 2 6 pr. * 
He that would ſeriouſſy ſet Lan Hem IW, 


: . arch of 
truth, ought to prepare his mind with 219; 88 


e of it, 


* 


„The underſtanding would preſently 3 
knowledge it is about, and then ſc upon ſome tea 
— Litk, 
15. To SET en. To make an attack. 

Hence every leader to his charge; 

For on their anſwer we will ſer on them. 

8 bekeſpcare's Her Iv. 

16. To SET out, To have beginning, 

If any inviſible caſualty there be, it is gute 
able whether its activity only ſe cut at our nx, 
vity, and began not rather in the womh, 

Brown's Vulgar Err 
17. To SET out, To begin a journey, cr 
courſe, 3 
At their ſetting cut they muſt have their em. 
miſſion from the king. | Baan, 
I ſhall put you in mind where you promiſe; t; 
ſet cut, or begin your firlt ſtage, Har, 
Me thou think'ſt not flow, 
Who ſince the morning- hour ſer cut from heaven, 
Where God reſides, and ere mid-day arriv'd 
In Eden, Milt;n's Paradil: Lf, 
My ſoul then mov'd the quicker pace; 
Yours firſt ſet out, mine reach'd her in the race, 
Dryd:r, 
Theſe doctrines, laid down for 8 of 
any ſcience, were called principles, as the begin. 
nings from which we mult ſet cut, and look no far. 
ther backwards. Loch. 
He that ſets out upon weak legs, will not only g 
farther, but grow ſtronger too, than one who with 
firm limbs only fits till. Licks 
For theſe reaſons I ſhall ſer out for London tg. 
morrow. Addi r. 
Look no more on man in the firſt ſtage of ns 
exiſtence, in his ſctting out for eternity. Adar. 
The dazzling luſtre to abate, 
He ſet not cut in all his pomp and ſtate, 


1 


Clad in the mildeſt lightning. Aidiſa. 

If we ſlacken our arms, and drop our gars, ve 

ſhall be hurried back to the place from whence 2 

fieſt ſet orf. | Addiſon 
18. To Sr out. To begin the world. 

He, at his firſt ſetting out, threw himiclt igt 

court. ; Aidiſis. 


Eugenio ſet out from the ſame univerſity, and 
about the ſame time, with Coruſodes. Sevift, 
19. To SET 7. To apply himſelf to. 
I may appeal to ſume, who have nie this 
their buſineſs, whether it go not againſt . er 
with them to ſer to any thing elſe. 
Government of the T: dae. 
To SET up. To begin a trade open. 
We have ftock enough to fer up wich, . r. 
of infinite advancement, and yet no leſs Capable c 
total decay. Decay of P A 
A man of a clear reputation, though his bark be 
ſplit, yet he ſaves his cargo; has ſomething ett 
towards ſetting up again, and ſo is in capacity what 
ceiving benent not only from his own indu 155 
but the friendſhip of others. Cv. of the 7. . 
This habit of writing and diſcourſins was a; 
quired during my apprenticeſhip in d 
long reſidence there after I had fet up for mw = 
ee 
21. To SET up. To begin a ſcheme of lite, 
Eumenes, one of Alexander's captains, ee 
for himſelf after the death of his maſter, per gon 
his principal officers to lend him 8 heir 
| which they were forced to follow him 10. 
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ight tempt them to ſet up 
deem troateent MPI RI 2 


for a republick. : 
7 Ser up. To profeſs publickly. 
_ wiring the watch grows out-of-taſhion wit; 
Bere up for tilting in the pit. 
Can Polyphemus, or Antiphates, 
bo gorge themſelves with man, 
Kee up do teach human!tys and give, 
By taeir example, 
Pope. 


like to /f up tor Fortunes» 


|: is found by experience, that thoſe men, who 
ir maality without regard to religion, are 


» up for : 
1 : 5 
genen) but virtuous in part. Swift. 


Ser. Fart. ad. from the verb.] Regu- 


lu; not lax; made in conſequence of | Sz"TON. 2. J. | /eton, Fr. from ſeta, Lat.] 


ſome formal rule. 
Rude am I _ _ : 
1 d with the ſer phraſe of peace. 
e _ abe Othello. 
v indictment of the good Lord Haſtings _ 
55 hand fairly is ingroſs'd. Shak. Rich. III. 
He would not perform that ſervice by the hazard 
of one ſet battle, but by dallying off the _ _ 
get ſpeeches, and a formal tale, ; 
With none but ſtateſmen and grave fools prevail. 
5 Dryden. 
In ten ſct battles have we driv*n back 
Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth. 
Dryden. 
What we hear in converſation has this general 
advantage over ſet diſcourſes, that in the latter we 
are apt to attend more to the beauty and elegance 
of the compoſure than to the matter delivered. 
Rogers. 
der. 2. / [from the 1 
i. A number of things ſuited to each 
other; things conſidered as related to 
each other; a number of things of 
which one cannot conveniently be ſepa- 
rated from the reſt. 
denſat us and patiions ſeem to depend upon a 
particular ſer of motions. Collier. 
All corpuſcles of the ſame ſet or kind agree in 
erery thing. Moodævard. 
Is nota ſet of features or complexion, 
The tincture of a jkin, that I admire. Addiſon. 
I ſhalt here lay together a new ſer of remarks, 
2nd obſerve the artifices of our enemies to raiſe 
ſuch prejudices, Addiſon. 
Homer introduced that monſtrous character, co 
dow the marvellous, and paint it in a new /t ot 
ers Broome. 
He muſt change his comrades; 
In haf the time he talks them round, | 
Vive muſt another ſer be found. Swift. 
They refer to thoſe? criticks who are partial to 
ſme particular ſee of writers to the prejudice of 
0:Ners, Pope. 
Perhaps there is no man, nor ſet of men, upon 


earth, whoſe ſentiments I entirely follow. Vatts. 


5 Any thing not ſown, but put in a ſtate 

0 lome growth into the ground. 
Tis rus'd by ſets or berries, like white thorn, 
ind lie; the ſame time in the ground. £ 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


! 
Tie apparent fall of the ſun, or other 
dies of heaven, below the horizon. 
3 weary 1un hath made a golden ſet 
eon the bright track of his fiery car, 
423 fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. ; 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Wien the battle 's loſt 400 won. 
That will be ere 1 of ſun. Shak. Mac betb. 
ee ſet of ſan that day, I hope to reach my 
Mer quarters. Altterbury to Pope. 
Rags at dice, 
ar was du civil war, an equal ſet, 
re piles with Piles, and 5 5. fight. 
: : Ne "8 a Dryden. 


* » 


bh Dryden. 


rules for us to live? Dryd. Juv. 
Thoſe who have once made their court to thoſe | et 
mirefſes without portions, the Muſes, are never | hairs, 
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5. A game. TD | 
Have I not here the beſt cards for the game, 

To win this eaſy match play'd for a crown ? 
And ſhall I now give o'er the yielded ſet ® Shak, 


We will, in France, play a ſet 8 
Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard. 
. ; Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
SETA"CEOUS. adj. [ ſeta, Lat.] Briſtly; 
ſet with ſtrong hairs; conſiſting of ſtrong 


The parent inſect, with its ſtiff ſetacecus tail, 


makes way for its egg into the very pith. Derbam. 
SE"TFOILL. nf. [tormentilia, Latin.) An 
herb, 


A ſeton is made when the ſkin is taken up with 


or hair, that humours may vent themſelves. Farri- 
ers call this operation in cattle rowelling. Quincy. 
I made a ſeton to give a vent to the humour. 
| Wiſcman. 
SeTTE'sE. 2. /. A large long ſeat with a 
back to it. | 
SETTER. 2. . [from /er.] 
1. One who ſets. 4 | 
When he was gone I caſt this book away: 1 
could not look upon it but with weeping eyes, in 
remembering him who was the on:y ſetter on to 
do it, Aſcbam. 
Shameleſs Warwick, peace]! 
Proud ſetter up and puller down of kings ! 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
He ſeemeth to be a ſetter forth of ſtrange gods. 
Acts, xvii. 
2. A dog who beats the field, and points 
the bird for the ſportſmen. 
3. A man who performs the office of a ſet- 
ting dog, or finds out perſons to be 
plundered. | 
Another ſet of men are the devil's ſetters, who 
continually beat their brains how to draw in ſome 
innocent unguarded heir into their hellith net, 
learning his humour, prying into Eis circum- 
ſtances, and obſerving his weak fide. South. 
SE"TTERWORT. 1. /. An herb; a ſpe- 
cies of hellebore. | | 
SeTTiING Dog. n. /. [cane ſentacchione, 


find game, and point it out to the ſportſ- 
man, 

Will obliges young heirs with a ſetting dog he 
has made himſelf. Addiſon. 
SE'TTLE. . /,. [ rexol, Sax.] A ſeat; 
a bench ; ſomething to fit on. 

From the bottom to the lower ſettle ſhall be two 
cubits. | Exzek. xllii. 14. 
| The man, their hearty welcome firſt expreſs'd, 
A common /ertle drew for either gueſt, 

Invit'ng each his weary limbs to reſts Dryden. 
To SE'TTLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To place in any certain ſtate after a 


time of fluctuation or diſturbance. 
I will ſettle you after yuur old eftates, and will 
do better unte you than at your beginnings. 


In hope to find 

Better abode, and my afflicted powers 
To ſettle here. 
2. To fix in any way of life. 

The father chought th: time drew on 
Of ſettling in the worid his only n. 
3. To fix in any place. 

Setticd in his face I ſee 

Sad retolution. _ | ; Milton. 
4. To eſtabliſh ; to confirm. 
Juſtice ſubmitted to what Abra pleas'd: 
Her will alone could ſctle or revoke, 
And law was fix d by what ſhe lateſt ſpoke, Prior. 


Milton. 


When we have match'd our rackets to theſe balls, 


terebrates the rib of the leaf when tender, and | 


a needle, and the wound kept open by a twiſt of filk | 


Ital. /#:t#ing and deg.] A dog taught to 


3 | Exel. xxxvi. 11. 


Dryden. 


SET 
1.5. To determine; to affirm ; to free from 


| ambiguity. 


. * 
— 


- 


fore men will think they may be excuſed from 
ſettling the complex ideas of mixed modes ſo pre- 
ciſely in their minds. Lockes 

Medals give a very great light to hiſtory, in 
confirming ſuch paſſages as are true in old authors, 
and ſettling ſuch as are told after different man- 
ners. Addiſon. 


6. To fix; to make certain or unchange- 
able. 
His baniſh'd gods reſtor'd to rites divine 
And ſettled ſure ſucceſſion in his line. Dryd. En. 
This, by a ſettled habit in things whereof we 
have frequent experience, is performed ſo quick, 
| that we take that for the perception of our ſen- 
ſation, which is an idea formed by our judg- 
ment. Lockes 
If you will not take ſome care to ſettle our lan- 
guage, and put it into a ſtate of continuance, your 
memory ſhall not be preſerved above an hundred 
years, further than by imperfect tradition. Sævift. 


7. To fix; not to ſuffer to continue doubt- 
ful in opinion, or deſultory and wavers 
ing in conduct. 

A pamphlet that talks of ſlavery, France, and 


* 


6 


tle the wavering, and confirm the doubtiul. Swift. 


8. To make cloſe or compact. 
Cover ant- hills up, that the rain may ſettle the 
turf before the ſpring. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


9. To fix unalienably by legal ſanctions. 


I have given him the parſonage of the pariſh, 


him a good annuity for life. 
10. To fix inſeparably. 


Addiſon s Spectator. 


upon an object, the due contemplation of whoſe 

lovelineſs may cure perfectly all hurts received 

from mortal beauty. So Boyle. 
11. To affect, ſo as that the dregs or im- 

purities ſink to the bottom. : 

So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air; 

So working ſeas ſettle and purge the wine. Dawies- 
12. To compoſe ; to put into a ſtate of 
\ calmneſs. ; 

When thou art ſett/ing thyſelf to thy devotions, 
imagine thou heareſt thy Saviour calling to thee, 
as he did to Martha, Why art thou ſo careful ? 


Duppa. 
To SETTLE. v. 2. 

1. To ſubſide; to ſink to the bottom and 
repoſe there. | 

That country became a gained ground by th 
mud brought down by the Nilus, which ſettled by 
degrees into a firm land. Brozwn's Vulgar Errours. 
2. To loſe motion or fermentation ;. to 

depoſit faces at the bottom. 8 
Pour fury then boil'd upward to a foam; 

But, ſince this meſſage came, you fink and ſertle, 
As if cold water had been pour d upon you. Dryd. 

A government, upon ſuch occaſions, is always 
thick before it ſettles. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
3. To fix one's If; to eſtabliſh a reſi- 

dence. 

The Spinetz, deſcended from the Peleſgi, ſctled 
at the mouth of the river Po. Arbuthnot. 
4. To chooſe a method of life; to eſtabliſh 
a domeſtick ſtate. 

As pecpie mury now, and ſettle, 

Fierce love bates his uſual mettle; 

Worldly deſires, and h-uſehol4 cares, 

Diſturb the gogheud's ſoft affairs. Prior. 
5. To become fixed ſo as not to change. 

The w.nd came about and ſettled in the we, ſo. 
as we could make no y. : Bacon. 
6. To quit an irregular and deſultory for 
a methodical life. . | 
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This exactneſs will be troubleſome, and there- : 
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the Pretender; they deſire no more: it will ſer- - 
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and, becauſe I know his value, have ſettled upon 


» Exalt your paſſion by directing and ſettling it 
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1. Four and three; one more than ſix. 
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. To take any laſting ſtate. e 


According to laws eſtabliſhed by the divine wiſ- 
dom, it was wrought by degrees from one form 
into another, till it ſertled at length into an habi- 
table earth. Burnet. 

Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is 
whitiſh : by the force of circulation it runs through 


all the intermediate colours, till it fe!tles in an in- 


tenſe red. Arbuthnot. 


To reſt ; to repoſe. 
When time hath worn out their natural vanity, 
and taught them diſcretion, their fondneſs ſettles 
on its proper object. Spette. or. 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 


8 * 
- 


And thades eternal ſettle o'er his eyes. Pope. 
. To grow calm. 

Till the fury of his highneſs ſettle, 
Come not before him. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


10. To make a jointure for a wife. 
He ſighs with moſt ſucceſs that ſerrles well. Garth, 
11. To contract. 
One part being moiſt, and the other dry, occa- 
ſions its ſertling more in one place than another, 
which cauſes cracks and ſettlings in the wall. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SETTLEDNESs. z. /. [from ſettle.) The 
ſtate of being ſettled ; confirmed ſtate. 
What one party thought to rivet to a ſertledneſs 
by the ſtrength and influence of the Scots, that the 
other rejects and contemns. King Charles. 
SETTLEMENT. 7. / [from /ettle.]J 
1. The act of ſettling ; the ſtate of being 
2. The act of giving poſſeſſion by legal 
ſanction. | 
My flocks, my fields, my woods, my paſtures take, 
With ſertlement as good as law can make, Dryden. 
3. A jointure granted to a wife. 


Strephon ſigh'd ſo loud and ſtrong, 5 


He blew a ſettlement along; 
And bravely drove his rivals down 
With coach and fix, and houſe in town. Swift. 
4. Subſidence ; dregs. | 
Fullers earth left a thick ſettlement. 
Mortimer r Huſbandry. 
5. Act of quitting a roving far a domeſ- 
tick and methodical life. | 
Every man living has a deſign in his head upon 
wealth, power, or ſettlement in the world. 
| L' Eftrange. 
6. A colony ; a place where a colony 1s 
eſtabliſhed. 8 | | 
SE"TWAL. . /. [waleriana, Lat.] An 
herb. Die. 


SEVEN. adi. [yeopon, Saxon.) 


4 


ö 


It is commonly uſed in poetry as one 
fyllable. |; 
Let ev ry man be maſter of his time 
Till fever at night. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Os every clean beaſt thou ſhalt take to thee by 
Jevens. (Geneſis. 
Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is ſaid, he over- 
threw and cruelly murdered, with his ſeven chil- 
dren. | Raleigb. 
Sewn bullocks, yet unyok'sd, for Phabus chuſe; 
And for Diana ſev'n unſpotted ewes. 
| Dryden's ZEneid. 
Sg" VENFOLD. adj. [ ſeven and fold.) Re- 
eated ſeven times; having ſeven dou- 


bles ; increaſed ſeven times. ; 
Upon this dreadful beaſt with ſevenfold head 
He ſet the falſe Dueſia, for more awe and dread. 
810 Fairy Queen. 
The ſevenfold ſnield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Not for that filly old morality, | 
"That, as theſe links were knit, our loves ſhould be, 
Moura I, that I thy Jcvcrfold chain have loſt, 
Nor for the luck's lake, but the bitter colt, Donne. 


| Se'vEnNTEEN. adj. [peofoneyne, Saxon.] 
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What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim fires, 

Awak'd, ſhould blow them into ſevenfold rage. 

L Milton. 
Fair queen, - 

Who ſway*ſt the ſceptre of the Pharian iſle, 


SE"VENFOLD, adv. In the proportion of 
ſeven to one. | 
Whoſoever ſlayeth Cain, vengeance ſhall be ta- 

| ken on him ſevenfold. | Gen. iv. 15. 
Wrath meet thy flight ſevenfold. Milton. 
SE'VENNIGHT. 2. . [ ſeven and night.) | 
1. A week ; the time from one day of the 
week to the next day of the ſame de- 
nomination preceding or following; a 
week, numbered according to the prac- 
tice of the old northern nations, as in 
fortnight. 
Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, | 

or more noble in itſelf, than juſts with the ſword 
and lance, maintained for a ſevennight together, 

| . Sidney. 

Tago's footing here anticipates our thoughts 

A ſennight's ſpeed. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a ſe- | 
 wernight loſt their ſhining. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. We uſe ſtill the word ſewennight or 
/e'nnight in computing time: as, it hap- 
ened on Monday was ee nnigbt, that 

is, on the Monday before laſt Monday; it 
will be done on Monday /evennight, that 
is, on the Monday after next Monday. | 
This comes from one of thoſe untuckered la- 
dies, whom you were fo ſharp upen on Monday 
was ſe' nnigbt. iſon. | 
SE'VENSCORE. adj. ¶ ſevenand ſcore. ] Seven 
times twenty; an hundred and forty. | 
The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe 
was ſevenſcore years old, did dentize twice or thrice ; | 
caſting her old teeth, and others coming in their: 
place. Bacon. 


Seven and ten; ſeven added to ten. 
SE'VENTEENTH.adj, [yeofonceoGa, Sax. ] 
The ſeventh after the tenth; the ordinal ; 
of ſeventeen. | ' 
In the fix hundredth year of Noah's life, the 
ſecond month, the ſeventeenth day, were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up. Gen. vii. 11. 
The conqueſt of Ireland was perfected by the 
king in the ſeventeenth year of his reign. Judge Hale. | 
SEVENTH. adj. [peofoGa, Saxon. ] 
1. The ordinal of ſeven; the firſt after the 
ſixth. | 
The child born in the ſeventh month doth com- 
monly well. Bacon. 
Thy air is like the firſt: ? 
A third is like the former. Filthy hags! { 
Why do you ſhew me this? A fourth? Start, eye! 
What! will the line ſtretch to the crack of doom? 
Another yet? A ſeventh ! I'll fee no 1aore, 
Shakeſpeare. 
So Pharaoh, or ſome greater king than he, 
Provided for the ſeventh neceſſity: 


2. Containing one part in /zven. 
Se'VENTHLY. adv. [from ſeventh.) In 

the ſeventh place: an ordinal adverb. 
Seventbly, living bodies have ſenſe, which plants 
have not. Bacon. 
SE'VENTIETH. adj. [from v r.] The 
tenth, ſeven times repeated; the ordinal. 
of ſeventy. h 

SEVENTY. adj. handyeoponxig, Saxon. ] 
Seven times ten. | 
Worthy Marcius, 
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And ſer'nfold falls of diſemboguing Nile. Dryden. 
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From twelve to ſeven 


till ſeventy. 


up ſeventy ſeveral ſigni 


They are not ſo far 


3. To ſeparate; to 


the juſt. 
He, with his guide, 


main'd. 


Look, love, what 


Not ſeparated with the 


be there. 
To SEVER. v. x. 


tition. 


and of Egypt. 


Better from me thou 


and many times with 


piece, by ſeveral attemp 


and ſeveral kingdoms, 


Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that | | 
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| Thou art thence baniſh'd, we wo 
We call not that death 


he weight of ſeventy wi 
He bent beneath 4 CS: 
In the Hebrew, there 
of one ſingle letter, of which there are wk 
Ned 


To SE'VER. v. 4. ſevrer, Fr. 


1. To part by violence from 
Forgetful queen, who ſewer'd 
- Which charm'd two mighty mo 


2. To divide; to part; to fore 


that they come at length to meet 
h - Our force by land 

Hath nobly held; our ſever'd nary too 

Have knit again, and float. Shai. 

What thou art is mine: 

Our ſtate cannot be ſewer'd, we are one 

One fleſh 5 to loſe thee were to loſe my. 


Where ſever d from the reſt 
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im 


be 


disjoined and ſevered, but 


line, 


Ant. audi 


fe myſelf, A, 


ſegregate ; to put n 


different orders or places. 
The angels ſhall ſewer the wicked from wong 


Matthew, 
the farther field: attain'd; 
the warrior ſoul; g.. 


envious ſtreaks 


D 
4. To ſeparate by chemical operation, © 
5. To divide by diſtinctions. 
This axiom is of large extent 
ſevered and refined by trial. 
6. To disjoin ; to diſunite. 


7 and would de 


bt, 


Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt. 


Sbale tnt. 


How Riff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ftand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows ! better I were diſtrad, 
So fhould my thoughts be ſewer*d from my grief; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe 
The knowledge'of themſelves, 
The medical virtues lodge in ſome one or other 
of its principles, and may therefore uſefully b: 
ſought for in that principle ſevered from the other, 


racking clouds, 


Sbaheſpron, 


By 


7. To keep diſtinct; to keep apart. 


Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun; 


But ſever'd in a pale clear ſhining ſky. Shat'þ, 
I will ſever Goſhen, that no ſwarm of flies tal 


Exdad. vll. . 


1. To make a ſeparation; to make a put 


The Lord ſhall ſever between the cattle of [al 


Exod. it. þ 


ſever not. 


2. To ſuffer disjunction. 

| Fortune, divorce 
Pomp from the bearer, tis a ſuff rance 
As foul and body's RET 
SE"VERAL. adj. [from /ever.. 
Taught from above his magazines to frame; 1 . KATY another. 
That famine was prevented ere it came. Dryden. 92 Different 9 diſtinct from one 


There remains ſo much religion, as to kno 


how to ſewer between the uſe and abuſe 
King Charlt 


of thing 


Mulas. 


panging 


Shak. Henry Vll. 


Divers forts of beaſts come from ſevers! pars 
to drink; and ſo being refreſhed, fall to couples 
eweral kinds. 


Bacon's Natural Hife, 


The conqueſt of Ireland was made piece ud 


ts, in ſeveral ages. 


Abet f Deſcrip 


Davies's Hiſtory of Irelzrd, 
Four ſeveral armies to the field are led, $ 
Which high in equal hopes four princes 7 70 


2. Divers; many. It is uſed in any num 
ber not large, and more than two. f 
This country is large, having in it man) peopity 


Mull. 
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| Diſparted. 


; wah, ſo as to number them. 
YZ VERALTY, z. , [from ſeveral.) State 
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This elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou 8 * 

. aired the loſſes of one cam 
wy by hs N of another, and, after 
gories gained over us, might have ſtill 


Addiſon. 


* 


kept the enemy from our gates. 
ſingle. 


% (hip a victory did gain, 
Each ſever 1 were there. 


- them fully, would require a ſeveral 
wg” " * Davies s Fr eland. 


i 7 ike, the reſt to ſeveral place 
Like things to like, | fe . 
u might his ſev'ral province well command, 
Mp but wk to what they underſtand. Pope. 


e-/verAaL. 1. , [from the adjective. 
1. A ſtate of ſeparation, or partition. 


This ſubſtantive has a plural. 
More profit is quieter found 
Where paſtures in ſeveral be, 
Of one filly aker of ground 
Than champion maketh of three. Tuſſer's Huſb. 


2. Each particular ſingly taken. 


This by ſome ſewera!s 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meſſes 


Perchance are to this buſineſs purblind. Shakeſp. | 


There was not time enough to hear 
The ſeveralt. ; Shakeſpeare. 
That will appear to be a methodical ſucceſſive 
obſervation of theſe ſeverals, as degrees and ſteps 
preparative the one to the other. Hammond's Fund. 
 Hrorol of them neither roſe from any conſpi- 
cuous family, nor left any behind them. 


| Addiſon's Freebolder. ; 
z. Any incloſed or ſeparate place. 


They had their ſeweral for heathen nations, their 
ſcreral for the people of their own nation, their 
ſeveral for men, their ſevera? for women, their ſe- 


_vcral for their prieſts, and for the high prieſt 
Hooker. 


alone their ſeveral. 


4. Incloſed ground. 


There was a nobleman that was lean of viſage, 
but immediately after his marriage he grew pretty 
pump and fat. 
doth contrary to other married men; for they at 
firſt wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Raleigh 
ſtood by and ſaid, There is no beaſt, that if you 
take him from the common, and put him into 
the ſeveral, but will wax fat. Bacon. 


EEVERALLY, adv. [from ſeveral. ] Diſ- 


tinctly; particularly; ſeparately ; apart 
from others. X 
Conſider .angels each of them feverally in him- 
"elf, and their law is, All ye his angels praiſe him. 
EY SE: Hooker. 
Nature and ſcripture, both jointly and not ſe- 
werally, either of them, be fo complete, that unto 
everlaſting felicity we need not the knowledge of 
any thing more than theſe two may eaſily furniſh 
eur minds with, 
Th' apoſtles could not be confin'd 
To theſe or thoſe, but ſeverally deſign'd 
their large commiſſion round the world to blow, 
be , Dryden. 
e ought not ſo much to love likeneſs as beauty, 
nt to chuſe from the faireſt bodies ſewerally the 
fareſt parts. Dryden 
r e were ſo very ſmall and cloſe together, 
„could not keep my eye ſteady on them ſe- 
Newton's Optics. 


0 ſeparation from the reſt. 


FA * jointure or advancement of the lady was 
third part of the principality of Wales, the 


Ukedom of Cornwal, and earldom of Cheſter, to 


de ſer forth in ſeveralty. 8 Bacon. 
ans conſidered the apertions in ſeveralty, ac- 


40 5 2 . 
. <ording to their particular requiſites, I am now 


ey 0 caſting and contexture of the whole 
Vor. II. Motton. 
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One ſaid to him, Your lordſhip ! 


4 2 
Heober.] 2. Ferociouſly ; horridly. 


Dryden. | 
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SS vA. 3. , [from ſever.] Sepa- 
ration; partition. 


Thoſe rivers incloſe a neck of land, in regard | 


of his fruitfulneſs not unworthy of a ſeverance. 


Carew's Survey of Corntuall. 


SEVE RE. adj. [ ſevere, Fr. ſeverus, Lat.] 
1. Sharp; apt to puniſh ; cenſorious; apt 
to blame ; hard ; rigorous, 

Let your zeal, if it muſt be expreſſed in anger, 
be always more ſevere againſt thyſelf than againſt 
others. NT Taylor. 

Soon mov'd with touch of blame, thus Eve: 
What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam ſcvere? 

Milton. 
What made the church of Alexandria be fo 
ſevere with Origen for, but holding the incenſe in 
his hands, which thoſe about him caſt from thence 
upon the altar? yet for this he was caſt out of the 
church, a Stilling fleet. 
2. Rigid ; auſtere; moroſe ; harſh; not 
indulgent, : 
Am I upbraided ? not enough ſevere, 
It ſeems, in thy reſtraint, 
In his looks ferene, 
When angry moſt he ſeem'd, and moſt ſevere, 


Milton. 


What elſe but favour ſhone ? Milian. 
| Nor blame ſevere his choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes. Pepe's Odyſſey. 


3- Cruel ; inexorable. | 
His ſevere wrath ſhall he ſharpen for a ſword. 
Wiſdom. 
4. Regulated by rigid rules; ſtrict. 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude, ſevere and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd. 


5. Exempt from all levity of appearanoe; 
grave; ſober; ſedate, | 
His grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace. Milton. 

Your looks muſt alter, as your ſubje& does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere. Waller. 

Taught by thy practice ſteadily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pope. 

6. Not lax ; not airy ; cloſe; ſtrictly me- 
thodical ; wgicly exact. 

Their beauty I leave it rather to the delicate wit 
of pcets, than venture upon ſo nice a ſubje& with 
my ſeverer ſtyle, More. 

7. Painful ; affliftive. 
Theſe piercing fires are ſoft, as now ſevere. 
| Milton. 


8. Cloſe; conciſe ; not luxuriant. 
The Latin, a moſt ſevere and compendious lan- 
guage, often expreſſes that in one word, which 
modern tongues cannot in more. Dryden. 


SEVE'RELY. adv. [from /evere.] 
1. Painfully ; afflictively. 

We have waited our ſtrength to attain ends dif- 
ferent from thoſe for which we undertook the 
war; and often to efte others, which after a peace 
we may ſeverely repent. Swift, 


More formidable Hydra ſtands within 
Whoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin. Dryden. 
3. Strictly; rigorouſly. 
To be or fondly or ſeverely kind. Savage. 
SEVERITY. 2. /. [| ſeveritas, Latin. 
1. Cruel treatment ; ſharpneſs of puniſh- 
ment, | 
I laugh to ſee your lady ſhip fo fond, 
To think that you have aught but Talbot's ſhadow 
Whereon to practiſe your ſeverity. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands ; he hath refiſted law, 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of publick power, 
Which he ſo ſets at nought. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Never were ſo great rebellions expiated with fo 
little blood; as for the ſeverity uſed upon thoſe 
taken in Kent, it was but upon a ſcum of __ 
acine 
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SEX 
ö There is 2 difference between an eceleſiaſtical 
c:nſure and ſeverity : for under a cenſure we only 
include excommunication, ſuſpenſion, and an in- 
terdict; but under an eccleſiaſtical ſeverity every 
other puniſhment of the church is intended: but, 
according to ſome, a cenſure and a ſeverity is the 
ſame, 8 Ayliffee 

2. Hardneſs ; power of diſtreſſing. : 
Though nature hath given inſects ſagacity to 
avoid the winter cold, yet its ſeverity finds them 
out. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3- Strictneſs; rigid accuracy. 
Confining mylelt to the ſeverity of truth, becom- 


litary ſkill, Dryden. 


mildneſs; want of indulgence. 

SE voc rIOR. . . | ſevoco, Latin.] The 
act of calling aſide. 

To Sew. for ſue. To follow. Spenſer. 


To SEW. wv... [/, Latin.) To alter 

any thing by the uſe of the needle. 

A time to rent and a time to ſezw. Eccl. iii. 7. 

To SEw. v.a. To join by threads drawn 
with a needle. | 

No man ſerocth a piece of new cloth on an old 

garment. Mark, ii. 21. 

To SEW wp. To incloſe in any thing ſewed. 

If ever I ſaid looſe-bodied gown, ſexo me up in 

the ſkirts of it. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

My tranſgrefſion is ſealed up in a bag, and thou 

ſerveſt up mine iniquity. Fob, xiv. 17. 

To SEW. v. a. To drain a pond for the fiſh. 

d Ainſworth, 

Se WER. 2. . [eſcayer trenchant, French; 

or a our, old French, from afſeorr, to 

ſet down ; for thoſe officers ſet the diſhes 

on the table. Newton's Milton.] 


1. An officer who ſerves up a feaſt. 
Marthall'd feaſt, 
Serv'd up in hall with fſewvers and ſeneſchals: 
The fkill of artifice or office mean. ilton. 
The cook and ſerver each his talent tries, 
In various figures ſcenes of diſhes riſe. 


2. [from ire, i uer.] A paſſage for water 
to run through, now corrupted to fore. 


Comvel. 
The fenmen hold that the ſezvers muſt be kept 
ſo, as the water may not ſtay too long in the ſpring, 
till the weeds and ſedge be grown up. Bacon. 
Men ſuffer their private judgment to be drawn 
into the common ſewer or ſtream of the preſent. 
vogue. King Charles 
As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houſes thick, and ſervers, annoy the air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. 
| Milton. 


3 
* 


3. He that uſes a needle. 

SEX. u. , [ ſexe, French; /exus, Latin. 

1. The property by which any animal is 
male or female. EO 


Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Manlike, but different ſex. Milton. 
2. Womankind, by way of emphaſis. 
Unhappy ſex ! whoſe beauty is your ſnare 
Expos'd to trials; made too frail to bear. Dryden. 
Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the ſex 
once get the better of it, it gives them afterwards 
no more trouble. Garth. 
SE'XAGENARY. adj. [ ſexagenaire, French; 
ſexagenarius, Latin.) Aged ſixty years. 
SEXAGE'SIMA. 7. . [ Latin.] The ſecond 
Sunday before Lent. 
SEXAGE'SIMAL. adj. | from ſexagefimus, 


Latin. ] Sixtieth ; numbered by ſixties. 
| I SEXA'NGLED. 


ing, I muſt paſs over many inſtances of your mi- 


4. Rigour ; auſterity ; harſhneſs ; want of 


Theſe two great ſexes animate the world. Milton. | 
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S$e"xTOxSH1IP. 3. / [from ſexton.] The 


s SH A 


SEXA'NGLED. | adj. [from ſex and an- 
gulus, Latin.] Having | 
fix corners or angles ; hexagonal, | 


SEXANGULAR. 


* The grubs from their ſcxans:/ar abode 
Crawl out uniiniſh'd like the maggot's brood. 


8 - | Dryden. : 
EXA NGULARLY. adv. | from ſexangu-| 


' lar.) With ſix angles; hexagonally. 
SEXE'NNIAL, adj. | ſex and annus, Latin. ] 
Laſting ſix years; happening once in 
fix years. | 
SE"XTAIN. 2. / [from ſextans, ſex, Lat.] 
A ſtanza of fix lines. 
SEXTANT. 2. . [ jextant, French.] The 
ſixth part of a circle. | 
SE xXTARY. 2z. , | ſextarius, Latin.] A 
pint and a half. 
SEXTARY. L. /. The ſame as ſacriſty. 
SEXTRY. | Die. 
SE XTILE. adj. [ ſextilis, Latin.] In ſuch 
a poſition or aſpett of two planets, when 
at 60 degrees diſtance, or at the diſtance 
of two ſigns from one another, and 1s 


marked thus *, Harris. 
Planetary motions and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine. Milton. 


The moon receives the duſky light we diſcern in 
its ſextile aſpe& from the earth's benignity. 
P Clanville. 

Se"xTON. 2. . [corrupted from /acriftar.] 
An under officer of the church, whoſe 
buſineſs is to dig graves. | f 

A ſtool and cuſhion for the ſexten. Shakeſpeare. 

* When any dies, then by tolling a bell, or be- 

\, peaking a grave of the ſexton, the ſame is known 

to the ſearchers correſponding with the ſaid ſexton. 
Graunt. 


office of a ſexton. 

They may get a diſpenſation to hold the clerk - 
ſhip and ſextonſbip of their own parith in commen- 
dam. | SWifte 

SexTVU'PLE, adj. { ſextuplus, Latin.] Six- 
fold; ſix times told. 

Man's length, being a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the ſole of the foot, is ſextuple unto 
his breadth, or a right line drawn from the ribs of 
one ſide to another. Brown, 

To SHAB. v. 2. To play mean tricks: a 
low darbarous cant word. 

SHA*BBILY. adv. [from Hab by.] Meanly; 
reproachfully; deſpicably ; paltrily. A 
cant word. 

SHA'BBINESS. 2. /. [from ſhabby.] Mean- | 
neis ; paltrineſs. 

* He exchanged his gay ſpabbineſß of clothes, -fit 
for a much younger man, to warm ones that would 
be decent for a much older one. « peFator. 


SRA'BBY. adj. [a word that has crept into 
converſation and low writing, but ought 
not to be admitted into the language.] 
Mean; paltry. 

The dean was ſo ſpabby, and look'd like a ninny, 


That the captain fuppos d he was curate to lenny. 


: Sviſt. 
To SHACKLE. v. a. [from the noun fbac- 


 #les ; ſchaeckelen, Duich.] To chain; to 


fetter; to bind. 
ES It is great, 
To do that thing that ends all other dee@s3 
Which facies accidents, and bolts up change. 
2 | " Shakeſpeare. 
cu muſt not facie and tie him up with rules 
about indifferent matters. Locke. 
No trivial price 
Should ſet him free, or ſmall ſhould be-my praiſe 
To lead him fbackled, 


Philips. ; 
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80 the ſtretch d cord the ſhackled dancer tries, 


As prone to fall as impotent to riſe, Smith, 


ters; gyves ; chains for priſeners. ; 
Himſelf he frees by ſecret means unſeen, 
His fbackles empty left, himſelf eſcaped clean. 


A ſervant commonly is leſs free in mind than in 
condition; his very will ſeems to be in bonds and 
ſhackles, and deſire itſelf under durance and capti- 
vity. South. 

The forge in fetters only is employ'd; 

Our iron mines exhauſted and deſtroy'd 

In ſhackles. 
SHaD. 2. ,. [clapea.] A kind of fiſh. 
SHADE. . . [pcabu, Sax. /chade, Dutch.] 
1. The cloud or opacity made by inter- 

ception of the light. 

Spring no obſtacle found here nor ſhade, 

But all ſunſhine, Milton. 
2. Darkneſs ; obſcurity. | 

The weaker light unwillingly declin'd, 

And to prevailing ſhades the murmuring world re- 
ſign'd. Roſcommon. 
3. Coolneſs made by interception of the 

Antigenus, when told that the enemy had ſuch 
vollies of arrows that hid the ſun, ſaid, That falls 
out well; for this is hot weather, and fo we ſhail 
figat in the ſpade. | Bacon. 

That high mount of God, whence light and fade 
Shine both. Milton. 

4. An obſcure place, properly in a grove 
or cloſe wood, by which the light is ex- 


cluded. 
Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſhade, and there 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty. Shakeſpeare. 
Regions of ſorrow, doleful ſhades. Milton. 
Then to the deſart takes his flight; 
Where ſtill from ſhade to ſbade the Son of God, 
After forty days faſting, had remain d. Milton. 
The pious prince then ſeeks the ſhade 
Which hides from fight his venerzvle maid. Dryd. 
5. Screen cauſing an excluſion of light or 


heat; umbrage. 
Let the arched knife, 
Well ſharpen'd, now aſſail the ſpreading ſhades 
Of vegetables, and their thirſty limbs diſſever. 
Philips, 
In Brazil are trees, which kill thoſe that fit un- 
der their Sade in a few hours. Arbuthnot. 
6. Protection ; ſhelter, 
7. The parts of a picture not brightly co- 
loured. 
"Tis ev'ry painter's art to hide from ſight, 
And caſt in ſhades, what ſeen would not delight. 
Dryden. 
8. A colour; gradation of light. 
White, red, yellow, blue, with their ſeveral 
degrees or ſhades and mixtures, as green, come in 
only by the eyes. Locke. 
9. The figure formed upon any ſurface 
correſponding to the body by which the 
light is intercepted ; the ſhadow. 
Envy will merit, as its ſhade, purſues 
10. The ſcul feparated from the body; fo 
called, as ſuppoſed by the ancients to be 
perceptible to the ſight, not to the touch. 
A ſpirit; a ghoſt ; manes. 
To Trachin, ſwift as thought, the flitting ſhade 
Thro' air his momentary journey made. Dryden, 
Ne'er to theſe chambers, where the mighty reſt, 
Since their foundation came a nobler gueſt; 
Nor e'er was to the bow'rs of bliſs convey'd 
A fairer {pirit or more welcome ſpade. 
To SHADE. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To overſpread with opacity. 
E Thou fead /t 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
Thy ſkirts appear, Milt, 


Ticks. 


; 


Pope. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


— 


SHA"CKLES, 2. /; wanting the ſingular. 
[peacul, Sax. /chazckels, Dutch.] Fet- | 


Fairy Queen. 
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2. To cover from the light or heit; 6 
overſpread, | RM 
A ſeraph fix wings wore to fade 
His lineaments divine, ” Mii 
And, after theſe, came arm'd with #, ** 
An hoſt ſo great as cover'd all the "ey _ 
And all their foreheads, like the knight, je; 
With laurels cver green were ſhaded o'er, D r 
J went to crop the ſylvan ſcenes, Yin 
And ſhade our altars with their leafy greens, D. 
Sing, while beſide the ſhaded tomb 1 mourn 
And with freſh bays her rural ſhrine adorq, 57. 
3. To ſhelter ; to hide. | 8 
Ere in our own houſe I do ſhade my h 
The good patricians muſt be — ele 


Teart. 
4. To protect; to cover; to ſcreen, 
Leave not the faithful fide - 
That gave thee being, ſtill ſhades thee and protect. 
0 g Mikzn, 
5. To mark with different gradations f 
colours. 
The portal ſhone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by ſpading pencil drawn, 


6. To paint in obſcure colours, 


SHA'DINESS. 1. . [from ſhaay.] The flat 
of being ſhady ; umbrageouineſs, f 

SHA DO. 7. J. Iycadu, Saxon; ſchadiut, 
Dutch. ] | | 


1, The repreſentation of a body by which 


the light 1s intercepted. 

Poor Tom ! proud of heart, to ride over four. 
inch'd bridges, to courſe his own hade for a 
traitors Shateſpeara 

Life's but a walking ſhadewv, a poor player, 
That ftruts and frets his hour upon the Rage, 
And then is heard no more, Shat:ſpeart 

Such a nature, 
Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſbadnv 
Which he treads on at noon, Shakeſprares 

The body, though it moves, yet not changing 
perceivable diſtance with ſome other bodies, tle 
thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as in the hands of clocks, 
and ſbadotus of ſun-dials. Lacke. 


2. Opacity ; darkneſs; ſhade, 
By the revolution of the ſkies 

Night's ſable ſhadows from the ocean riſe, Perlan. 
His countrymen probably lived within the ſhake 

of the carthquake, and ſpadorv of the eclipſe. 
Aid ſat 
3. Shelter made by any thing that inter- 
cepts the light, heat, or influence of ths 


Ar. 

In ſecret ſhadow from the ſunny ray, 

On a ſweet bed of lilies ſoftly laid. Fairy Quan 
Here, father, take the ſhadoto of this tree | 

For your good hoſt. Shakeſpeare's King Lid 


4. Obſcure place. To 

To the ſecret ſhad:wvs I retire, | 3 
To pay my penance till my years expire. Drees 
Dark part of a picture. 3 
l A _= is a * of the frſt and f. 
cond light. The firſt light is that which 5 
ceeds immediately from a lightened bod), = 

beams of the ſun. The ſecond is an accicen 
light, ſpreading itſelf into the air, or rs ply 
. ceeding from the other. Shadzavs are three 3 
the firſt is a ſingle pd, and the conſe ” 
and is proper to the plain ſurface, where wy ” 
wholly poſſeſſed of the light. The ſecon? w_ 
double ſpadoww, and it is uſed when the furfon 
gins once to forſake your eye, as in neee 
third ſhadow is made by crofling over 21 pn 
ſhadow again, which carkeneth by 2 f = are 
It is uſed for the inmoſt ſhadeꝛo, and e, 
the light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves» e 
After great lights chere muſt be great 4 5715 
fight 


Milt, 


6. Any thing perceptible only to the 


a ghoſt ; a ſpirit, or ſhade. 
Hence, tetrible ſpade . 


Unreal mock' ry, hence 7, 


Ib leben e. 
7. A 
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An Imperfect and faint repreſentation : 


7. noſed to al ſance. 2 
oppoſed ale call'd that ſhadyeo ſeem d. 


* 


lorious lights of heaven we perceiye a 
1 „ lis Kine countenance. Raleigb. 
e the leaſt impulſe or foadow of 2 


dilton. 
ſt the creatures are particular excellencies 


Milton. 


a o o 
Plat which are ſome ſhadows of the divine 
rtections. ; i Tuillatſon. 
Inſeparable companion. 
, r. her Hader, death. Milton 
Thou my ſbadoco Sf 
Milton. 


Inſeparable muſt with me be long. ; 
Type; myſtical repreſentation. 
9 Types and ſpadoaws of that deſtin'd ſeed. Milton. 
10, Protection; ſhelter ; fayour. 
| Keep me under the ſhadorw of thy wings. Pſalms. 
q, SHADOW. V. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To cover with opacity. : 
The warlike elf much wonder'd at this tree, 
& far and great, that ſpadoxw'd all the ground. 


Spenſer. q 


The Aſſyrian was a cedar with fair branches, 


and with a ſhad:wving ſhroud. Exek. xxxi. 3+ 


>, To cloud; to darken. 
 Miſlilce me not for my complexion 3 
The faded livery of the burning ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour. Shakeſpeare. 
;. To make cool, or gently gloomy, by 
iaterception of the light or heat. 

A gentle ſouth-weſt wind comes creeping over 
frery fields and fbaderved waters in the extreme 
heat of ſummer. | : | Sidney. 

4. To coaceal under cover; to hide; to 


ſcreen, 
Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear 't before him; thereby ſhall we ado 
The number of our hoft, and make diſcov'ry 
Err in report of us. Shakeſpeare. 
5, To protect; to ſcreen from danger; to 
ſhroud, 
God ſhall forgive you Cœur de Leon's death, 
The rv her, that you give his offspring life, 
vbadrwirg their right under your wings of war. 
7 Shakeſprare. 
6. To mark with various gradations of co- 
lour, or light. | 
Turaſoil is made of old linen rags dried, and 
laid in a ſaucer of vinegar, and ſet. over a chafing- 
diſh of coals till it boil 3 then wring it into a. ſhell, 
and put it into a little gum arabick : it is good to 
ſradory carnations, and all yellows. Peacham. 
From a round globe of any uniform colour, the 
i924 imprinted on our minds is of a flat circle, 
+ ally ſhaded with different degrees of light 
coming to our eyes. Tol. 
i Slore broken ſcene, made up of an infinite va- 
ety of inequalities and ſadowings,. that naturally 


nile ftom an agreeable mixture of hills, groves, | 


Aladdiſon. 


Ind vallies. 


7. To paint in obſcure colours. 


4 


| 
| 


q 
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If the parts be too much diſtant, ſo that there 


void ſpaces which are deeply ſhadowed, then 
ae in thoſe voids ſome told, to make a Joining 
ot the parts. | 
5. To repreſent imperfeRly. 
yy Whereat I wak*d, and found 
store mine eyes all real, as the dream 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy .\ 


oy lively padb d. Miten's Paradiſe Loft. 
vguttus is ſhadowed in the perſon of Aineas. 


3 Dryden. 
: [ hare ſpadcaved ſome part of your virtues under 
- Uther name, * : 2 9 Dryden. 
9. To repreſent typically, 

ay times there are 


up the ſubſtance of a ſacrament; namely, the 


Dry ee, is thereby offered, the element which 
2 ** oe ſignifieth grace, and the word which 
erelicth what is done by the element. Hecker, 
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three things ſaid to make 


| 


| SHAFT. 2. %: [pceape, Saxon. ] | 


1- 
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va ea defend the body fram wea- 
„% aptly u 
the emperor, which made him proof to all the at- 

tacks of pleaſure. Addiſon. 
SHA" DOWGRASS. #. . [from ſhadow and 


774% ramen Hlvaticum, Latin.] A 


ind of graſs, 
SHA'DOWY. adj. [from ſhadow. 
1. Full of ws 4 ; gloomy, N 


This ſhadowy deſart, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flouriſhing peopled towns. 
Shakeſpeare. 
With ſbadætuy yerdute flouriſh'd high, 


A ſudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 
2. Not brightly luminous. 
More pleaſant light 
Shadowy ſets off the face of things. Milton. 


3. Faintly repreſentative; typical. 
When they ſee 
Law can diſcover ſin, but not remove, 
Save by thoſe ſhadetuy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious mult be paid for man. 
1 05 5 Milton. 
4. Unſubſtantial; unreal. 
Milton has brought into his poems two actors of 
a ſpbado⁊uy and fictitious nature, in the perſons of 
ſin and death; by which he hath interwoven in 
his fable a very beautiful allegory. Addiſon. 
5. Dark; opake. > | 
By command, ere yet dim night 
Her ſhadowy cloud withdraws, I am to haſte 
Homeward.  . Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
SHA'DY. adj. [from ſpade.] | | 
1. Full of ſhade; mildly gloomy, | 
| The wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in ſpadieſt covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Stretch'd at eaſe you fing your happy loves, 
And Amaryllis fills the ſhady groves. Dryden. 
2. Secure from the glare of light, or ſul- 


trineſs of heat. 
Caſt it alſo that you may have rooms ſhady for 
ſummer, and warm for winter. Bacon. 


1. An arrew ; a miſſive weapon. 
| Lo pierce purſuing ſhield, 
By parents train'd, the Tartars wild are taught, 
With /afis ſhot out from their back-turned bow. 
| | Sidney. 
Who, in the ſpring, from the new ſun L 
Already has a fever got, 
Too late begins thoſe ſhafts to ſhun 
Which Phoebus thro? his veins has ſhot. Muller. 
They are both the archer and ſhaft taking aim 
. afar off, and then ſhooting themſelves directly up- 
on the deſired mark. More. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow 
With vigour drawn muſt ſend the ſhaft below. 
| | Dryden. 
2. [Haft, Dutch. ] A narrow, deep, per- 
ndicular pit. 
They ſink a Haft or pit of ſix foot in length. 
£59 Carew, f 
The fulminating damp, upon its accenſion, 
gives a crack like the report of a gun, and makes | 
an exploſion ſo forcible as to kill the miners, and 
force bodies of great weight from the bottom of 
the pit up through the haft. Woodavard. 
Suppoſe a tube, or, as the miners call it, a hat, 
were ſunk from the ſurface of the earth to the 
center. : 3 Arbutbnat. 
3. Any thing ftraight ; the ſpire of a, 
church. 8 
Practiſe to draw ſmall and eaſy things, as aj 
cherry with the leaf, the ſhaft of a teept, 
A : Peacham. 
SHA. u. %. [PCEACxa, SAXON, ] 
1. Rough woolly hair. | 
Full often, like a ſ»ag-hair'd crafty kern, 
Hath he converſed with the enemy; 
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Where is your huſband ? 
He 's a traitors * & - 8 
=—— Thou lyeſt, thou ſbag- ear d villain! Shakeſp. 
From the ſhag of his body, the ſhape of his 
legs, his having little or no tail, the Nowneſs of 
his gait, and his climbing up of trees, he ſeenis 
to come near the bear kind. Grew. 
True Witney broad cloth, with its fag unſhorn, 
Be this the horieman's tence. Gay. 


2. A kind of cloth. 
SHA. 2. J. [ phalacrecorax, Lat.] A ſea 


bird. 5 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon ſhags, duck, and 
E 


mallard. 

SHA GGED. wu! 

3 adj. [from fbog-] 

1. Rugged; rough; hairy. 

ſtare, 
Lean are their looks, and ſpagged is their hair. 

A liow's hide he wears; 
About his ſhoulders hangs the baggy ſkin, 
The teeth and gaping jaws ſeverely grin. Dryden. 

| From the troity north 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, 
In battailous array, while Volga's ftream 
Sends oppoſite, in ſaggy armour clad, 
Her borderers, on mutual ſlaughter bent, Philips. 

2. Rough ; rugged. 

They pluck's the ſeated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods; and by the ſhaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. ; ; 

Milton's Paradiſe Leſte 
There, where very deſolation dwells, ; 
By grots and cavgrns ſhagg'd with horrid ſhades, 
She may paſs on with unb:ench'd majeſty, 
Be it not done in pride, | Milton. 
Through Eden went a river large, : 
Nor chang'd his courſe, but through the ſhaggy hill 
Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd. Milton. 
How would the old king ſmile 
To ſee you weigh the paws when tipt with gold, 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders. 
Addihn. 

Ye rugged rocks ! which holy knees have worn; 
Ye grots and caverns ſbagg' d with horrid thirn ! 

| : pe. 

SHAGRE'EN. 2. , [chagrin, Fr.] The 
ſkin of a kind of fiſh, or ſkin made 
rough in imitation of it. RR 

To SHA"GREEN, pp. a. [ chagriner, Fr. 
To irritate; to provoke, Both ſhoul 


be written chagrin. 
To SnAIL. v. z. To walk ſideways. A 
low word. 


ing and ailing to every ſtep you ſet. L' Eſtrange. 
To SHAKE. v. à. preterite /oook; part. 
- pall. ſhaken, or hook, [pceacan, Saxon; 

ſhecken, Dutch. ] | | 


move with quick returns backwards and 
forwards ; to agitate. | 
Who honours not his father, 
Henry the Fitth, that made all France to quake, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. Shakes 
I wii! Hake mine hand upon them, and they 
ſhall be a ſpoil to their ſervants. 
Ibs my lap, and ſaid, fo God ſhake out every, 
man from his houſe; even thus be he ſbaken out 
and emptied. Neb. vs 
The ftars fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree 
cafteth her untimely figs when ſhe is ſpgken of a 
mighty wind. Rev. vi. 
He ſbook the ſacred honours of his head. 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſubſiding hill, 
And from his ſpaten curls ambroſial dews diſtil. 
Dryden, 
She firſt her huſband on the poop eſpies, 
Shaking his hand at diſtance on the main; 


And given me notice of their villanies. N 


She took the gn, and ok her hand again. Dryd. 
» I 2 "BE. 2 Te 


Car Wo 4 


They change their hue, with haggard eyes they | 


Child, you muſt walk ſtraight, without ſkiew. 


1. To put into a vibrating motion; to 
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To SAR E. v. . 
1. Lo be agitated with a vibratory motion. 


2. 


* 


Fl 


SHA 


2. To make to totter or tremble, 


wench, when he roſe up again? Hear you this triton of the minnows 3 Mark 
| The rapid wheels ſhake heav'n's baſis. Dilton, A if che bier ut; for why, he ftamp'd, | His abſolute Pate” © Shakeſpeare” — 
Let France acknowledge that her ſhaken throne | As if the vicar meant to cozen him, Shakeſpeare. | , See omulus the great: 

Was once ſupported, Sir, by you alone. Reſcommen, , A ſhaking through their limbs they fing, This like by prieſteſs of your blood Bail bear: 
3. To throw down by a violent motion. Like leaves ſaluted by the wind. 3 N And, like s fire, in arms he /bal} pen. 

Macbeth is ripe for ſoaking, and the powers above | 4+ To be in terrour; to be deprived o That he ſhall receive no ben g Don's Any, 

Put on their inſtruments, Shakeſpeare, firmneſs, we the affirmation whereon all hi ras: from Chnig, is 

he tyrannous breathing of the north He, ſhort of ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, and the one way of removi; l chi is founcei; 

Shakes all her buds ſrom blowing. Shakeſpeare. | - $huk at the diſmal proſpect of the war. henſion, is, to Aeon hi * 58 ima] appre- 

When ye depart, /hake off the duſt of your feet. Dryden's neid. d th 4 *. fits thereof ich _ hiſt texth, 

Marth. x. | SHAKE. #, , [from the verb.] form the condition facufz Either do, or, if 


He looked at his book, and, 
right leg, put it into 


* 


Tis our firſt intent 


To ſpake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 


onferring them on 
Unburthen'd crawl towards death. 


younger ſtrengths, 


holding out his 
ſuch a quivering motion, that 
I thought he would have ſpaked it off. 


Tatler . 
To throw away ; to drive off. 


whilſt we 


5. To weaken 


6. To drive from reſolution 


7. To SHAKE 


ang and parting, 


| He ne'er ſhook 


8. To SnARE off. To rid himſelf of; to 


Antonio never yet was thief 


From theſe old arms and legs, 
I'd with thee 


I had nalen off the lefler and more barking crea- 
tures. 


I've fret it c.: my ſoul is free from fear. 


and reſpect: we may ſake the haughty imper- 
tinent. 


The face 
At fight of thee 


Shakeſpeare. 
to put in danger, 
When his doctrines grew too ſtrong to be ſhook 
by his enemies, they perſecuted his reputat on. 
Atterbury. 
to depreſs ; 
to make afraid. 
A ly and conflant knave, not to be ſhak'd, 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
This reſpite Spok 


The boſom of my conſcience, Shak. Henry VIII. 

Be not ſoon ſhaken in mind, or troubled, as that 
the day of Chriſt is at hang. 2 Theſſ. ii. 2. 

f Not my firm faith 
Can by his fraud be ſhaken or ſeduc'd. Milton. 
hands, This phraſe, from 
the ation uſed among friends at meet- 
I ſometimes ſignifies to 
Join With, but com monly to take leave of. 
With the ſlave 
bands, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unſeam's him from the nape to th* chops. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Nor can it be ſafe to a king to tarry among them 
who are ſhaking hands with their allegiance, under 
Pretence of laying faſter hold of their religion, 

7 King Charles. 


free from ; to diveſt of. 
Be pleas'd that I ſhake of theſe names you give 
: a 


Shakeſp. 
It I could fake but one : 


Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
Say, facred bard ! what could beſtow 

to ſoar ſo high? 

Tell mae, brave friend! what help's thee fo 
mortality ? Waller. 
im I relerved to be anſwered by himſelf, after 
Sͤtilling fleet. 
courage for ſo brave a deed ? 
Dryden. 
Here we are free from the formalities of cuſtom 


Can I want 


Collier. 
How does thy beauty ſmooth 
of war, and make even horrour ſmile! 
my heart ſhakes eff its ſorrows, 
7 Addiſon, 


Parts are counted as ſtubble: he laugheth at 


the baking of a ſpear, 
O otter, 
Under his burning whee! 


The ſtedfaſt empyrean (h tt. rougliout, 


All but the throge itlelf of God. 


body Kill. | 

| Thy fight, which ſhould 

Make our eyes flow with joy, heart 
comforts, - 


; Conſtraias them weep, and ſhake w. 
_ | 


7 


Feb, xli. 29. 


s dance with 


ith fear and | 
Shakeſpeare, N 


| Mitten. 
3- To tremble ; to be unable to keep the 


* 


the eclipſe, 


A hufk ; 
Plants, 
Behold yon 


faithe I ſhall 
owe 7% God : 
the future te 
vorr, dois, 
with a kind 


me to love ? 
love? Will it 


4+ 


to love ? 


It is a mind, th 
in 


— e rcmai 


But the great ſoldi 
Of thicker ſtuff, wh 
Wiſdom picks friend 
A toy, thunn'd cle 


He ſaid ; the ſha 


And your fair ſhew ſhall 
Leaving them but the ſhales and huſks of men, 


SHALL, verb deft. 
nally I oze, or I o 


nſe. 


of future ſi 


3. Theu SHALT bwe. 
to love; it is permitt 
[in poetry or ſo 
that thou muſt love. 
SHALT thou love? 
mult love? Wil 


5. He SHALL love. It 
love; it is comma 


So i Kan,» hs 

by VIE * wenn : 1 
4 1 
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s A 


What ſaid the 


1. Concuſſion ſuffered. 
If that thy fame wi 


bloſſoms, 


poor and 


70 


Will 
Will 


y fall remain, 


th ev'ry toy be pos'd, 
Tis a thin web, which yoiſonous fancies make 5 
er's honour was compos'd 
ich could endure a ſhake : 
s; Civility plays the reſt, 
anly, paſſeth with thee be. 


2. Impulſe; movin wer. 
Ti. freeholder is * of 
this is the ſubſtantial ſtock, wit 
are no more than 
with every ſhake of wind, 
3. Vibratory motion. 
Several of his count 
the /hake of the earthquake, 
which are recorded 


that would fall away 
Addliſon. ; 


4. Motion given and received. 
Our ſalutations we 


re very hearty on both ſides, 
conſiſting of many ki 


nd ſakes of the hand. 


ker of the earth replies. 


ſtarved band, 
ſuck awa 


Irceal, Sax. is origi- 
ught. In Chaucer, the 
God, means the faith I 
thence it became a ſign of 
The French uſe 4. 
doit, in the ſame manner, 
gnification ; and 
the Swedes have tall, and the Iſlanders 
Heal, in the ſame ſenſe. 
but Gall, future, and 
The explanation 
reigners and provincials 
will, is not eaſy; and t 
Increaſed by the poets, 
give to hall 
will: but I ſha 
nerva, to ſhow 
the future tenſe. 
1. J SHALL love, 
mutt love; I 
2. SHALL I love 


It has no tenſes 
ſhould imperfect. 
of all, which fo 
confound with | 
he difficulty 1s 
who ſometimes 
an emphatical ſenſe of 
Il endeavour, craſſa M. 
the meaning of ſhall in 


It will fo be that 1 
am reſolved to love. 

It be permitted 
you permit me to | 
be that I muſt love ? 
I command thee: 
ed thee to love 3 
lemn diction] it will be 


* 


will be that he muſt 


nded him that he love. | 


1 


y their ſouls, 


Herbert. 


all other titles : 
hout which they 


rymen probably lived within 
and the ſhadow of 
by this author. 


Aaddiſen. 


Audi. 


SHAKER, . , from /oake.] The perſon 
or thing that ſhakes. Ne | 
Go, then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe ; 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
SHALE. l [corrupted, I think, for vj 
the caſe of ſeeds in filiquous ] 


N hak:ſpeare. 


i 


Will it be that thou 
Lit be permitted to thee | 
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form the condition required of him, 
belong to him. 


6. SHaLL he howe ? 
to love? ¶ in ſolemn 
be that he muſt love 


7. The plural perſons follow the fion! 
c cation of the ſingulars. oa 


HALLOO'N, 2. 4 A ſlight woollen fy 
In blue ſpallomn: ſhall Hannibal be clag, ; 

And Scipio trail an Iriſh purple plaid. Serif, 

SHA'L LOP, 1. . Lchaloupe, Fr.] A {mall 
boat, 

You were reſolved, after your arrival into Ora, 
noque, to paſs t5 the mine; and, to that end, voy 
defired to have Sir John Fearne's fpally : I do nor 
allow of that courſe, becauſe ye cannot land 6 
] ſecretly but that ſome Indians on the river (je 

may diſcover you, who giving knowleege of your 
paſſage to the Spaniards, zou may be cut off je. 
fore you can recover your boat. Rategh, 
Our hero ſet 


ſha Vi Certain; 
Hammond '* Fundam: 


In a ſmall falhp, fortune in his debt. 2 
| SHaLLOw. adj. [This word is probably 
compounded of /boal and low.) 


1. Not deep ;. having. the bottom at 10 


great diſtance from the ſurface or edge. 
I had been drowned, but that the ſhore wy 
ſhelvy and ſpallow ; a death that I abhor. 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives if Wis, 
That inundation, er it were ulla, haj- 
a long continuance, whereby they of the vale, tha 
Were not drowned, periſhed for want of food. 
| Baca, 
The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, tha 
by the floods of Tanais, and earth brought down 
thereby, it grew obſervably lleber in his days, 
and would in proceſs of time become 2 firm land, 
1 Brown's Valgar Erni 
I am made a ſpallrey forded ſtream, 
Seen to the bottom : all my clearnefs ſcorn'd, 
And all my faults expos'd. Dryden's Al! for Le 
Shall brooks, that flow'd ſo clcar, 
The bottom did the top appear. Dry, 
In fallow furrows vines ſecurely grow. Dryd:n, 


2. Not intellectually deep; not profound; 


not very knowing or wiſe ; «empty; 
trifling; futile ; filly. 
| I'll ſheẽ my mind, 1 
to my ſhallow fimple ſkill, Scata 
This is a very ſballotu monſter : 
Afraid of him? A very foall;zo monſter, 
The man i' th* moon! A moſt poor credu'cus 
monſter, Shale pen, 

The king was neither ſo ſpallxv nor ſo ill ad- 
vertiſed as not to perceive the intention of the 
French king, for the inveſting himſelf of B.- 
taigne. ü Bacin's Henry VII. | 
" Uncertain and unfettled he remains, 
Dcep vers'd in books, and ſpalliæv in _—_ 5 
One would no- more wonder to ſce the mel 
ſhalleww nation of Europe the moſt vain, than to 
find the moſt empty fellows in every nation more 
conceited than the reſt. Wy Addi. 
3. Not deep of ſound. | 

If a virginal were made with a double _— 
the one all the length of the virginal, and 0 
other at the end of the ſtrings, as the harp bart, 
it muſt make the ſound perfecter, and not 25 
low and jarring, 3 PT 
SHALLOW. x, from the adjeQive.] - 
ſhelf; a ſand; a flat; a ſhoal; a place 


According 


where the water is not deep. 1 mod 
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SHA 


ink of fhallowwr and of flats; 
* Ithy. — dock'd in ſand, 
lower 3 * 4 

ifs her buriah Sbateſpeare's Coriolanus. 
9 is not heard in the channel, but 
los of gravel. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Having but newly left thoſe grammatick flats 
and ſballoto, Where they ſtuck unreaſonably, to 
learn a few words with lamentable conſtruction, 
and now on the ſudden tranſported, to be toſt 
ith their unballaſted wits in fathomleſs and un- 
auiet deeps of controverſy, they do grow into hatred 


e vou that ſo oft have ſounded 
And fathom'd all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
And ſoallaws of his heart, ſhould need no inftru- 
ments i | 

trance your ends. 8 
* mne fathoms him, to find 
The ſball vors of his ſoul, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

| The wary Dutch 

gehind their treach'rous ſhallows now withdraw, 
And there lay ſnares to catch the Britiſh hoſt. 


Bur I ſhou 
And fee my wen 
Veiling her high top 


Denham. 


Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Jan d on the /ba/lozvs of the moving ſand, 
Ind in mid ocean left them moor'd a-land. 
Dryden's ZEneid. 
In aims of the ſea, and among iſlands, there is 
no great depth, and ſome places are plain ſhallowws. 
Burnet. 
Their ſpawn being lighter than the water, there 
| t would not fink to the bottom, but be buoyed 
wp dy it, and carried away to the Fo 
Ray en tbe Creation. 
With the uſe of diligence, and prudent conduct, 
he may decline both rocks and ſballaaus. Morris. 


now have an ocean of mere flats and ſpallovus, to 
the utter ruin of navigation? Bentley. 


brain.] Fooliſh; futile ; trifling; emp- 
t 7, a P . 

1 cannot but be matter of juſt indignation to all 
doo! men, to ſee a company of lewd ſal/owbrained 
hund making atheiſm, and contempt of religion, 
the ſole badge of wit. | Scuth, 

SHA'LLOWLY, adv. [from fſhallow.] 
. With no great depth. | 

The hat lieth open on the graſs, or but /hal- 

lrzoly co: ered. Careꝛu. 
2, Simply ; fooliſhly. 

Mott ball æuly did you theſe arms commence, 

Fordly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. 
| Sbaleſpeare. 
014 LLOWNESS. 1. . [from Salloao. ] 
1. Want of depth. 


2 Want of thought ; want of underſtand- 
ing; futility; ſillineſs; emptineſs. 
: By it do all things live their meaſur'd hour: 
Ve cannot ak the thing which is not there, 
B. wing the /ha/loroneſs of our requeſt. Herbert. 
; | cannot wonder enough at the ſallcwwneſs and 
mpertinent zeal of the vulgar ſort in Druin:, who 
were Carried away With ſuch an ignorant devotion; 
tor his ſucceſſes, when it little concerned their 
religion or ſecurity. Hobel. 
SHALM, 2. 
lical pipe. 
A Every Capt an was commanded to have his ſol- 
e mn readineſs to ſet forward upon the fign 
Er which was by the ſound of a Halm or 
hob y. 
Snarr. Second perſon of all. 


Suan. d. u. | ſhommi, Welſh, to cheat. 
1. Jo trick; 


fraud; to delude with falſe pretences. 
A low word. | 
Men tender in 


biile regard 


point of honour, and yet w'th 
to truth, are fooner wrought pon by 


* 


k oould not ſee the ſandy hour-glafs run, AH | 


Milton. 


The ſea could not be much narrower than it is, | 
without a great loſs to the world; and muſt wei} : 


/. (German, ] A kind of mu-| 


Knalles's Hiſtory of the Turks.” 


to cheat; to fool with a | 


Dryden. 


— 


SHalL.LOWBRAINED.. adj.. [allow and 


| 


* 


— 
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ſhame than by confeience when they find them- 
ſelves fooled and ſbammed into a eoariiion, 


Then all your wits that fleer and /Þam, 
Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram, 
From whom I jeſts and puns purloin, 

And lily put them off for mine, 

Fond to be thought a country wit. 

To obtrude by fraud or folly. 

We muſt have a care that we do not, for want 
of laying things and things together, ſham falla- 
cies upon the world for current reaſon. L' Eftrange. 
SHAM. . /+ [ 

trick; deluſion ; falſe pretence; im- 

poſture. A low word. 

No ſham fo groſs but it will paſs upon a weak 
man, that is pragmatical and inquiſitive, 

| | : L' Eftrange. 
It goes a great way when natural curioſity and 
vulgar prejudice ſhall be aſſiſted with the ſbams of 
aſtrological judgments, L'Eſtrange. 
He that firſt brought the pam, wheedle, or 


| Pricr. 
2. 


banter in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, | 
Lecke. | 


thoſe ideas he made it Rand for, 
That in the ſacred temple needs would try 
Without a fire th* unheated gums to fry, 
Believe who will the ſolemn ſham, not J. Addiſon. 


S 
pretended. | 


Never join the fray, 
Where the ſbam quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 


SHA"MBLES. 2. . [of uncertain etymo-- 


logy 3 /cannaglia, Ital.] 
1. The place where butchers 


their meat; a butchery. 
Far be the thoughts of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a ſhambles of the parliament-houſe. 
8 HSbaleſpeare's Henry VI. 
J hope my noble lord eſteems me honeſt. 
— Oh, ay, as ſummer flies are in the ſhambles, 
That quicken ev'n with blowing. Shakeſp. Othello, 
He warned a flock of theep, that were driving 
to the ſhambles, of their danger; and, upon utter- 
ing ſome founds, they all fled. 
2. It is here 1mproperly uſed. . 
When the perſon is made the jeſt of the mob, 
or his back the ſhambles of the executioner, there 
is no mere conviction in the one than in the other. 
Watts. 
SHAMBLIN CG. adj, [See SCAMBLING.] 


kill or ſell 


Moving awkwardly and irregularly, - A 


low bad word. 
By that ami ling in his walk, it ſhould be my 
rich banker, Gomez, whom 1 knew at Barcelona. 
Dryden's Spariſb Friar. 
So when nurſe Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 
With ſbamb/ing legs, long chin, and fooliſh eyes, 


With dangling hands he ſtrokes th' imperial robe, | 


And with a cuckold's air commands the globe. 


Smith. 
SHAME. n. /. Iyceam, Saxon; /chaemte, 
Dutch] 

1. The paſſion felt when reputation is 
ſuppoſed to be loſt; the paſſion expreſſed 


ſometimes by bluſhes. 
Lamenting ſorrow did in darkneſs lie, 
And ſhame his ugly face did hide from livi 


* 


Spenſer. 
Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity, 
— Urge neither charity nor ſþcme to me: 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hcpes by you are butcher's ; 
My charity is outrage, life my ame; 
And in my fame ſill lives my ſorrow's rage. 
—⁵— „ ͤ ñ ] 
Hide, for ame, 
Romans, your grandſires images, 
That bluſh at their degenerate progeny. 
In the ſchools men are allowed, without ome, to 
deny the agreement of ideas; or, out of the ſchools, 
from thence have learned, without ſhame, to deny 
the connection of ideas. Bo Locke. 


from the verb.] Fraud; 


ng eye. 


Dryden. 


L'Eftrange. | 


HAM. adj. Falſe z counterfeit ; fictitious ; 


Arbutbnet. | 


* 
_- 5 
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SHA 
2. The canſe or reaſon of ſhame ; dif- 
ace; ignominy. 
S Ihe T2 ſhame 2 him that he ſends it me; 
For 1 have heard him ſay, a thouſand times, 
His Julia gave it him at his departure. 3 
* God deliver the world from ſuch guides, who 
are the ſhame of religion. . Seuthe 
This jeſt was firſt of th' other houſe's making, 
And, five times tried, has never fail'd of taking: 
For twere a ſhame a poet ſhould be killd, 
Under the ſhelter of ſo broad a ſhield, Dryden. 
O ame to manhood ! ſhall one daring boy 
The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtroy ? 


P ope”s Oayſty. * 
Ecclus. v. 14. 


3. Reproach ; infliction of ſhame. 

A tou] ſame is upon the thief, 
Applauſe 

Turn'd to exploding hits, triumph to ſhame, 

Caſt on themſelves from their own mouths. 


Milton, 
To SHAME, v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To make aſhamed; to fill with ſhame. - 
To tell thee of whoin deriv'd, 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not 
ſhameleſs.  Shakeſpeares 
If thou haſt power to raiſe him, bring him hither, | 
And I've power to ſhame him hence ; 
Oh, while you live, tell truth and ſpame the devil. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Hyperboljus by ſuffering did traduce 
The oftraciſm, and um d it out of uſe, - Cleavel. 
Deſpoil'? | 
Of all our good, ſham'd, raked, miſerable. Milton. 
Whar hurt can there be in all the ſlanders and 
diſgraces of this world, if they are but tice arts and 
methods of providence, to ſhame us into the glories 
of the next ? ; Scuth. 
Were there but one righteous man in the world, 
he would hold up his head with conſidence and ho- 
nonrz he would ſpame the world, and not the world 
bim. Scutb. 
He, in a loathſome dungeon doom'd to lie, 
In bonds retaifl'd his birthright liberty, 
And ſham' d oppreſſion, till it ſet him free. Dryd. 
The coward bore the man immortal ſpite, 
Who ſbam'd him out of madneſs into flight. | 
Dryden. 
Who ſpames a ſcribbler, breaks a cobweb through; 
He ſpins the ſlight ſelf-pleating thread anew. Pope. 
To diſgrace. 
Certes, Sir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſs ſhame. 
; Fairy Quecn. 
To SHAME, v. 2. To be aſhamed. 
Great ſhame it is, thing ſo divine in view, 
Made for, to be the world's moſt ornament, _ _ 
To make the bait her gazers to embrew 3 
Good ſhames to be to ill an inſtrument. Spr{/ere 
Sbam i ſt thou not, knewing whence thou att ex- 
traught, 
To let thy tongue detect thy baſe-born heart? 
Shakeſpeares 
To the crunk of it authors give ſuch a magni- 
tude, as I ſhame to repeat. Ral. Hi. of the Merld. 
Cruel Auſter thither hied him; 
And, with the ruih of one rude blaſt, 
Sbam'd not ſpitetuily to waſte 
All his leaves, fo freſh, ſo iweet, 
And lay them trembling at his feet. Craſbagv. 
SHA MEFACED. adj. | ſhame and face.] 
Modeſt; baſhful; eafily put out of 


countenance. 
Philoclea, who bluſhing, and withal ſmiling, 
making ſhamefacedneſs pleating, and pi-afie |. 
7 - 1 
ſhamefaced, tenderly moved her feet, unn onted to 
teel the naked ground. Sieve 
Conſcience is a bluſhing ſhamefuc d initit, 
mutinies in a man's boſom : it fiils one fuil of ob- 
ſtacles. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
A man may be ſbamefaccd, and a woman mudeft, 
to the degree of icandalous. L' Ejtrenges 
Your ſpumefac d virtue thunn'd the people's ps le, 
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From this time we may date that. remarkable 
turn in the behaviour of our faſhionable Engliſh- 
men, that makes them ſhamefuced in the exerciſe 
of thoſe duties which they were ſent into the world 
to perform, Addiſon's Freebolder. 
SHAMEFA'CEDLY. adv, 3 ſhame- 
faced.) Modeftiy ; baſhfully. 
SHAMEFACEDNESS, 1. / [from ame- 
faced.] Modeſty; baſhfulneſs; timi- 


dity. - 


Dorus, having had all the while a free beholding 


of the fair Pamela, could well have de ended the aſ- 
fault he gave unto her face with bringing a fair tain 
of ſhamefacedne/s into it. Sidicy. 
She is the fountain of vour modeſty; 
You ſhamefac' J are, but ſhamefac*dxcjs itſelf is ſhe. 
Fairy Queen. 
None but fools, out of Shamefacednes, hide their 
ulcers, which, if ſhown, might be healed. 
Dryden's Di freſnoy. 
Sna MEPUL. adj. [ ſhame and full. 
1. Diſgraceful ; ignominious ; infamous; 
re proachful. 

I his all through that great prince's pride did fall, 
And came to hameful end. Fairy Queen. 
For this he ſhall live hated, be blaſphem's, 

- Seiz'd on by force, judg'd, and to death condemn'd, 
A fameful and accurit ! Ailton. 

His naval preparations were not more ſurpriſing 
than his quick and famefrl retreat; for he re- 
turned to Carthage with only one ſhip, having fled 
without ſtriking one ſtroke, Arbuthnot. 
The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins, O Hameful chance! the queen of hearts. 
Pope. 
2. Full of indignity or indecency ; raiſing 
ſhame 1n another. 
Phebus flying ſo moſt Pomefu! fight, 
His bluſhing face in foggy cloud implies, 
And hides for ſhame. | Fairy Queen, 
SHAMEFULLY. ad. [from ſbameful. 
1. Diſgracefully ; ignominicully ; infa- 
mouſly ; reproachfully. 
But I his holy ſecret 
Preſumptuouſly have publiſh'd, impiouſly, 
Weakly at leaſt, and ſbamefully. Nlilt. Ageniftes. 
Would ſhe ſoamefully fail in the laſt act in this 
contrivance of the nature of man ? More. 
Thoſe who are ready enough to conſeſs him, 
both in judgment and profeſſion, are, for the moit- 
part, very prone to deny him ſhameful!y in their 
doings. | Scuth's Sermons, 


a. With indignity; with indecency ; ſo 


as ought to cauſe ſhame. 
None but that ſaw, quoth he, would ween for 
truth, 
How ſbamefully that maid he did torment. 
| Fairy Queen. 
SHAMELESS. adj. [from ſhame.] Wanting 
Thame ; wanting modeſty ; impudent ; 
Frontleis ; immodeſt; audacious. 
To tell thee whence thou cam'ſt, of whom de- 
riv'd, : 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not 
| ſhameleſs, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Beyond jmagination is the wrong 
That ihe this day hath ſameleſs thrown on me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The ſhameleſs denial hereof by ſome of their 
friends, and the more ſhameleſs juſtification by ſome 
of their flatterers, makes it needful to exemplify, 
which I had rather forbear, Ralcigbh. 
God deliver the world from ſuch huckſters of 
ſouls, the very ſhame of religion, and the ſph mel 
ſubverters of morality. South's Sermons. 
Such ſhameleſs bards we have; and yet 'tis true, 
There are as mad, abandon'd criticks too. Pope. 


SHA MELESSLY., adv. [from fhamele/s.] 
Impudently ; audaciouſly ; without 
ſhame, 
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The king to-day, as one of the vain fellows, ! 
| ſrpamel:fely uncovereth himſelf, | 
Hie muſt needs be ſhameleſsly wicked that abhors 


not this licentiouſneſs. Hale. 


SHA"MELESSNESS. 2. [from HHamelgſi.] 


Impudence; want of ſhame; immodeſty. 
Being moſt impudent in her heart, ſne could, 


when ſhe would, teach her cheeks bluſhing, and 


make ſhamefacedneſs the cloak of ſhameleſſncſs. 
Sidney. 
He that bluſhes not at his crime, but adds 
ſhameleſſneſs to his ſhame, hath nothing left to re- 
ſtore him to virtue. Ja yler. 
S HAMMER. . J. from ſham.] A cheat; 

an impoſtor. A low word. 

SnAMOls. n. /. [ chamois, Fr.] See CHñA- 


ois. A kind of wild goat. 

I'll bring thee 
To cluſt'ring filberds, and ſometimes I'll get thee 
Young /pameis from the rocks. Shakeſpeare. 


three leaved gr aſs. 

If they found a plot of watercreſſes, or ſham- 
rocks, there they flocked as to a feaſt for the time. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
SHANK, 2. J [yceanca, Saxon; /chenetel, 

Dutch.!] | | 
1. The middle joint of the leg; that part 
Which reaches from the ankle to the 


knee. | 

Eftſoons her white ſtraight legs were altered 
To crooked crawling ſhants, of marrow empticd 
And her fair face to foul and loathſome hue, 
And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. Sper}. 

The ſixth age ſhifts : 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide 
His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too wide | 
For his ſhrunk Hanks. Shakeſp.s As you like it. 

A ſtag ſays, if theſe pitiful ants of mine were 
but anſwerable to this branching head, I can't but 
think how I ſhould defy all my enemies. L'Iſtr. 

2. The bone of the leg. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, 
O'er cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky banks, and yellow chapleſs ſkulls. 
Shakeſpeares 
3. The long part of any inſtrument. 

The ſhark of a key, or ſome ſuch long hole, the 
punch cannot ſtrike, becauſe the ſhark is not forged 
with ſubſtance ſufficient. Moxon. 

SHANK. 2. / [ bryonia, Lat.] An herb. 

SAN KED. adj, [from ant.] Having a 
ſhank. | 

SHA'NKER. 2. . [chancre, Fr.] A vene- 
real excreſcence. | 


To SHAPE. v. a. preter. ſhaped; part. 


paſſ. ſhaped and ſbapen. [pcyppan, Sax. 
ſcheppen, Dutch. ] „ 
1. To form; to mould with reſpect to ex- 
ternal dimenſions. | 
I, that am not ſhap d for ſportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an am'rous looking-glaſs ; 
I, that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty, 
To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. 
Sbakeſp. Riebard III. 
Thoſe nature hath ſhaped with a great head, nar- 
row breaſt, and ſhoulders ticking out, ſeem much 
inclined to a conſumption. | | Harvey. 
Mature the virgin was, of Egypt's race; 
Grace fap'd her limbs, and beauty deck'd _ face. 
vier. 
2. To mould; to caſt; to regulate; to 
adjuſt. 9 
Drag the villain hither by the hair, 
Nor age nor honour ſhall ſbape privilege, | 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
Mr. Candiſh, when-without hope, and ready to 
- ſhape his courſe by the eaſt homewards, met a ſhip 
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To the fiream; when neither fi J 
Nor ſpeed, nor art — ihr bs) 


Charm'd by their eyes, their Dales, 
And fbape my fooliſhneſs to 8 : "= 
3. To image; to conceive, 5 
Lovers and madmen have their ſceth; : 
Such faping fantaſies that apprekeny b bing 
More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. 


2 Samuel, vi. 20. 


And all my former fetters broke, 

Fathers and mothers, friends and relations, fan 

to have no other with towards the little girl, bit 

that ſhe may have a fair ſkin, a fine ſpape, dict 

well, and dance to admiration. Li, 
3. Being, as moulded into form, 


_ 


 Sbgrds, Alints, and-pebbles 


vhich came from the Philippines. "— 
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Shaith, 


It is my nature's plague 


To ſpy into abuſe, and oft my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that are not. Shakeſtears's Oe 
When fancy hath formed and ſhaped pong 
fecteſt ideas of bleſſedneſs, our on more 3 
experiences of greater muſt diſabuſe us. 65 5 
4. To make; to create. Obſolete. 
I was ſhapen in iniquity, and in fin did m, 85. 
ther conceive me. Sa 
SHAPE. z./. [from the verb.] 
1. Form ; external appearance, 
He beat me grievoully in the ſhape of à Uma: 
for in the ſbape of a man, matter Brock, I ff 
Goliah with a weaver's beam, Gn 
The apes of the locuſts were like unto fegt. 
prepared for battle, 5 


Pain if bw 


8 t aeiprore, 


147. IA. ", 


The other ſhape, 


If rape it may be call'd, that ate had poge 

Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb, 2%, 
In vegetables and animals the fape we mut fr 

on, and are moſt led by. Low 


2. Make of the trunk of the body, 


Firſt a charming ſhape enſlav'd me, 


An eye then gave the fatal ſtroke 


Till by her wit Corinna ſav'd me, 
A, 


Before the gates there ſat 


On either ſide a formidable ſhape. 


| Milton's Paradis LN. 


4. Idea; pattern. 


Thy heart 


Contains of good, wiſe, juſt, the perfe hope, © 


Aim, 


5. It is now uled in low converiation {ir 
manner. 

SHA'PELESS, adj, [from ſape.] Wanting 
regularity of form; wanting ſymmet!; 
of dimenſions. 


You are born 


To ſet a form upon that indigeſt, = 
Which he hath left ſo fapelc/s and ſo rude, Hel. 
He is de formed, crooked, old, and fete; 


Ill fac'd, worſe bodied, ſpapcliſs every where, Sta. 


Thrice had 1 lov'd thee, | 


Before I knew thy face or name 
So in a voice, ſo in a apc flame, 
Angels affect us oft, and worſhipp'd be. 


Drer. 
Now the victor ſtretch'd his eager band, 


Where the tall nothing ſtood, or ſeem'd '0 tans; 
A ſhapeleſs ſhade, it melted from Nis fights 
Like forms in clouds, or viſions of the 


night ; Prove 
Some objects pleaſe our ces, 


Which out of nature's common order riſe, 1 

The fbapeleſs rock, or hanging precifice,. © / 

8 H AP E SMITH. 1. J. [ /pape and faith) 

One who undertakes to im i 

form of the body. A burleſqsc 8 N 
No ſpapeſmith yet tet up and grove 4 tracts 

To — the work that providence had Nc. 


improve tie 


Gurte ' 


SHAPELINESS. 2. /. from 22 
Beauty or proportion of form. 
SA PEL. adv. [from jo? 
metrical ; well formed. 
SHARD. . [ {chaerat, Trifick.} 


1. A fragment of an earthen vellel. 
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For charitable pray<rs» ber? 
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Gol be throun on 
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; ber kante, f 
the is Alow'd her virgin e 
— ſtrewments. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
„.] A plant. 8 
4 ire — for the pot a 
Keep the looſen d body ſound. : Dryd. Horace. 
It ſeems in Spen/er to ſignify a frith or 
J trait It is uſed, ſays Upton, in the weſt, 
a ap. ; ; f 
K = ; ſhore he ſpied Atin ſtand, : 
There by his maſter left, _— late — far 4 i 
ria bark, over that per'lous ard. 
In Phedria's fleet bark, pe 22 
f fiſh, 
. A fort of fil : | 
Ca K DROEN. 44%. [ ford and born. 
Rorn or prodeced among broken ſtones 
or pots. Perhaps. Hard, in Shakeſpeare, 
may fignify the ſheaths of the wings of 
inſects. 
Fre to black Hecat's ſummons | 
The fardborr beetle, with his drowſy hums, 
Eu rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall by done 
A i224 cf dreadful note. Sale eare. 
Süss DE. adj, [from frard.] Inhabiting 
ſhards, | 
5 Often ſhall we find 
l The ſſa· del beetle in a ſafer hold, 


7 


Tian is the full-wing'd eagle. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
1 SHLARE, v. a. [pceanan, pcynan, Sax, ] 
1. To divide ; to part among many. 

Good fellows all, 


* Tue liteſt of my wealth I'll pare amongſt you. 
* | Shakeſpeare. 
a Ary man may take trial of his fortune, provided 


acknowledge the lord's right, by ſbaring out un- 
to him a toll. hy Carew. 
Well may he then to you his cares impart, 
And ſhare Eis burden where he ſhares his heart. 
Dryden. 
In the primitive times the advantage of prieſt- 
hs: 4 was equally fared among all the order, and 
none of that character had any ſuperiority. Collier. 
Though the weight of a falſehood would be too 
he2vy for one to bear, it grows light in their ima- 
ginations when it is ſhared among many. 


Addiſon's & pectatcr. 


cliliren and a ſtranger, will that unite them? 
 Sroift, 
p. To partake with others; to feize or 
poſicts jointly with another. 
The captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, and 
tie other quarter never muſtered or ſeen, comes 
forty to demand payment of his whole account; 
v.1.72, by £004 means of ſome great ones, and privy 
Hege with the officers of other ſome, he re- 
cel ett. its debt. Spenſer on Ircland. 
= In vain does valour bleed, 
Wile warice and rapine ſpare the land, Milton. 
Co, filently enjoy your part of grief, 
Arc ſrare tne lad inheritance with me. Dryden. 
n av'd by the wanton winds his banner flies, 
Al 214:0c2 White, and ſbares the people's eyes. 


This was the prince decreed, | e 

$0 Fare Eis lceptre, 770 Dryden's M neid. 

5. Not love of liberty, nor thirſt of honour, 

2 you tins far ; but hopes oe ph the ſpoil 
ander d towns and plunder'd provinces. 

5 Addiſen's Cato. 

„ trains, the ſhews return with day; 

eat Jae with Cæſar ſpares his ſov'reign ſway. 

= | Logic. 

" o0:; to ſeparate; to ſheer. [from 

ſap, Sax, ] | 

ig : wheel reverſe deep ent'ring far d 
e Heut fide, | Milton. 
: rar, ace, ard ſhoulders the keen ſteel divides, 

end viſage hangs on equal ſides, Dryd. 


SuARRE. vt. T : 
a Giridend, 0 have part; to have 


All night it 


n ber; 
14 


Suppoſe I ſpare my fortune equally between my 


SHA. 


» 


I am the prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, | 


TR with me in glory any more. Shak, H. IV. 
| ad greater haſte theſe ſacred rites prepar'd, 
Some guilty months had in your triumphs ſpar d; 
But this untainted year is all your own. Dryden. 
A right of inheritance gave every one a title to 
ſhare in the goods of his father. Lacke. 
This is Dutch partnerſhip, to ſhare in all our be- 
neficial bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. 
5 Swift. 
SHARE. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Part; allotment; dividend obtained. 
If every juſt man, that now pines with want, 
Had but a moderate and beſeeming are 
Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 
Now heaps upon ſome with vaſt excels Milton, 
The ſubdued territory was divided into greater 
and ſmaller ſhares, beſides that reſerved to the 
prince. | Temple. 
Pl] give you arms; burn, raviſh, and deſtroy : 
For my own fhare one beauty I deſign ; 
Engage your honours that ſhe ſhall be mine, Dryd. 
While fortune favour'd, 
I made ſome figure; nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of fame. 
| Dryden's ZErcid. 
The youths have equal ſhare | 
In Marcia's wiſhes, and divide their ſiſter, 
. Addiſon's Cato. 
In poets as true genius is but rare, 
True taſte as ſeldom is the critick's bare, Pope. 
He who doth not perform that part aſſigned him, 
is a very miſchievous member of the publick; be- 
cauſe he takes his ſhare of the profit, and yet leaves 
his ſhare of the burden to be born by others. Swift. 
2. To go ſhares; to partake. 
They went a hunting, and every one to go ſoare 
and hare alike in what they took. L'Eſtrange. 
By being deſirous that every one ſhould have 
their full are of the favours of God, they would 
not only be content, but glad, to fee one another 
happy in the little enjoyments of this tranſitory 
life. 
3. A part contributed. 
Theſe, although they bear a Hare in the diſ- 
charge, yet have different offices in the compoſi- 
tion. 


4. [pcean, Saxon.] The blade of the 
plough that cuts the ground. 


Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of lab'ring oxen, nor the ſhining Hare. Dryden. 
Great cities ſhall with walls be compaſs'd round, 
And ſharpen'd ſpares ſhall vex the fruitful ground. 
| : Dryden, 
Incumbent o'er the ſhining ſhare 

The. maſter leans, removes th* obſtructive clay. 
Thomſon. 
For clay the coulter is long and bending, and the 
are narrow. Mortimer. 
SHA'REBONE. 2. J | ſhare and bone.] The 
os pubis; the bone that divides the trunk 


from the limbs. 

The cartilage bracing together the two oſſa pu- 
bis, or ſharebones, Bartholine faith, is twice thigker 
and laxer in women than men. Derham. 

SHA'RER, 2. J. | from ſhare. 

1. One who divides or apportions to 
others ; a divider. 

2. A partaker; one who participates any 
thing with others, 

Moſt it ſeem'd the French king to import, 

As barer in his daughter's injury. Dan. Civil War. 

People not allowed to be Harers with their com- 
panions in good fortune, will hardly agree to be 

ſparers in bad. L' Eflrange. 


An overgrown eſtate falling into the hand: of one 


that has many children, it is broken into ſo many 


portions as render the parers rich enough. Aldi. 8 


You muſt have known it. 
Indeed I did, then favour'd by the king, 
And by that means a harer in the ſecret. Rove. 
If, by taking on himſelf human nature at large, 
he hath a compaſſionate and tender ſenſe of the 


Law. | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


— 


: infirmitics of mankind in general, he muſt needs, 


SHA 
in a peculiar manner, feel and commiſerate the in- 
firmities of the poor, in which he himſelf was ſs 
eminent a ſharer, Atterbury. 
I ſuffer many things as an auther militant, 
whereof in your days of probation you have, been 


a ſharer. Pope to Swift. 


SHARK. 2. , [canis charcharias, Latin. ] 


1. A voracious ſea-fiſh. 
His jaws horrifick arm'd with threefold fate, 
The direful ark. Thomſon's Summer. 
2. A greedy artful fellow ; one who fills 


his pockets by ly tricks. A low word. 

David's meſſengers are ſent back to him, like fo 
many ſharks and runnagates, only for endeavouring 
to compliment an ill nature out of itſelf, and feekp 
ing that by petition which they might have com- 
manded by their ſword, Scout. 

3. Trick; fraud; petty rapine. A low 
word. 

Wretches who live upon the ſpark, and other 
men's fins, the common poiſoners of youth, equal- 
ly deſperate in their fortunes and their manners, 
and getting their very bread by the damnation of 
ſouls. Scutb. 


To SHARK, v. 4. To pick up haſtily or 


ſlily. 

| Young Fontinbras, 
Of unimproved mettle, hot and full, | 
Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Share up a lit of landleſs reſolutes. 


To SHARK, v. 2, 
i. To play the petty thief. A low word. 
The fly leads a lazy, voluptuous, ſcandalous, 
ſparking life, hateful wherever ſhe comes. L'Eſtr. 
2. To cheat; to trick. A low word. 
5 Ainſworth. 
There are cheats by natural inclination as well as 
by corruption: nature taught this boy to ſhark, not 
- diſcipline, L' Eftrangee. 
© The old generous Engliſh ſpirit, which hereto- 
fore made this nation ſo great in the eyes of all 
the world, ſeems utterly extinct; and we are de- 
generated into a mean, ſharing, fallacious, under- 
mining converſe ; there being a inare and a trapan 
almoſt in every word we hear, and every action we 
ſee. Scutb. 


3. To SHARK. To fawn upon for a din- 
ner. 


SHARP. adj. [pceapp, Saxon; /cherpe, . 


Datch.] 


1. Keen; piercing; having a keen edge; 


having an acute point; not blunt. 
8 She hath tied 
Sharp tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture here. 


Shabeſpeabe. > 


In Ireland have ] ſeen this ſtubborn Cade 
Oppoſe himſelf againit a troop of Izerns ; 
* And fought fo long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were alinoit like a h quill'd porcupine. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Thy tongue deviſeth miſchiets, like a ſparp ra- 
zor, working deceitfully. 


ſmoothen away the extuberances left by the ſharp 
pointed grooving tools, and bring the work into a 
perfect ſhape. | Moxun, 

2. Terminating in a point or edge; not 
obtuſe, 


The form of their heads is narrow and Harp, 


that they may the better cut the air in their ſwift 
flight. . 3 Mere. 
There was ſecn ſome miles in the ſea a great 
pillar of {ight, not Harp, but in form of a column 
or <ylinder, riſing a great way up towards heaven. 
Bacon. 
To come near the point, and draw unto a /birper 
angle, they do not only ſpeak and practiſe truth, 
but really deũre its enlargement. Brown's Ful. Err. 
| Their embryon atoms 
Light azm'd or heavy, arp, ſmootb, light, or flow, . 
* V. ten. 
Iz 


—— 


r 2 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Pſalm lii. 2. 
With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
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6. Shrill ; piercing the ear with. a. quick 


8. Severe; quick to puniſh ; cruel ; ſe- 


.9. Hager; hungry; keen upon a queſt. 


SHA 

It is fo much the firmer, by how much b oader 

the bottom, and harper the top. Temple. 
In ſhipping ſuch as this the Iriſh kern, 
And untaught Indian, cn the ſtream did glide, 

Ere ſorp keel'd boats to ſtem ti. e flood did learn, 

Or fin-iike oars did ſpread from either fide. Dryden. 
3. Acute of mind; witty ; ingenious ; in- 
ventive. | 

Now as Ane in his apparel as if he would make 

me in love with a cloak, asd verſe for verſe with 
the ſharpiſt witted lover in Arcadia, . Sidney. 

If we had nought but ſenſe, each living wight, 

Wh.ch we call brute, would be more ſharp than 
we. Davies. 

Sharp to the world, but thoughtleſs of renown, 

They plot not on the ſtage, but on the town. Dryd. 
There is nothing makes men ſharper, and lets 

their hands and wits mute at work, than want. 
; Addiſon on Italy. 

Many other things belong to the material world, 
wherein the farpeſt philoſophers have never yet 
arrived at clear and diſtinct ideas. mY 

4. Quick, as of ſight or hearing. 
As the ſharpeſt eye diſcerneth nought, 
Except the ſun- beams in the air do thine 

So the bef ſoul, with her-refleQing thought, 
Sees not herſelf without ſome light divine. Davies. 

To fbarp eyed reaſon this would ſeem untrue 
But reaſon I through love's falſe opticks view. 

: Dryden. 
5. Sour without aſtringency ; ſour, but not 
-auſtere ; acid, 

So we, if children young diſeas'd we find, 
Anoint with ſweets the veſtel's foremoſt parts, 
To make then taſte the potions ſharp we give; 
"They drink deceiv'd, and fo decciv'd they live. 

 Fpenſer: 
Sar taſted citrons Median elimes produce; 
Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice. Dryden. 

Different ſimple ideas are ſometimes exprefled by 
the ſame word, as ſweet and ſharp are applied to the 
object; of hearing and tating. 'Watts. 


— 


noiſe; not flat. 
In whiſtling you contract the mouth, and, to 
make it more /harp, men uſe their finger. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Let one whiſtle at the one end of a trunk, and 
hold your ear at the other, and the ſound ſtrikes ſo 
ſparp, as you can ſcarce endure it. Bacon. 
For the various modulation of the voice, the 
upper end of the windpipe is endued with ſeveral 
cartilages to contract or dilate it, as we would have 
our voice flat or ſharp. | Kay. 
7. Severe; harſh ; biting ; ſarcaſtick. 
If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my 
wife, I would turn her looſe to him; and what he 
gets more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my 
head. Shakeſpeare. 
How often may we meet with thofe who are 
one while courteous, but within a ſmall time after 
are ſo ſupercilious, ſharp, troubleſome, fierce, and 
exceptious, that they are not only ſhort of the true 
character of friendſhip, but become the very ſores 
and burdens sf ſociety ! Scutb. 
Ceaſe contention : be thy words ſevere, 
Sharp as he merits ; but the ſword forbear. Dryd. 


verely rigid, 

Theie, gentle Herm'a, may I marry thee 3 
And to that place the ſharp Athenian law 
Cannot purſue us. Shakeſpeare. 


Ay Aulcon now is bi and paſſing empty, 
And, till the ſtoop, the rau not be full gorg'd ; 
For then ſhe never looks upon her lure, Shakeſp. 

The farp deſire I had 
Of taſting. | Milton, 
10. Painful ; afflictive. : 
That ſhe may feel | 

How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thankleſs child. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
He cauſed his father's friends to be cruelly tor- 
tured ; grieving co ſee them live to whom he was fo 


* 


' Watts. 


R 
7-3 


3 


ſuch payment. : Kuolles. 
mY Death becomes 

His final remedy ; and after tife i 

Tried in ſbarp tribulation, and refit'd 


By faith and faithful works. Milt, Paradiſe Loft. 


lying under a ſbarp fit of the ſtone, receives from 

| this ſentence. : Tillatſen. 

11. Fierce; ardent; fiery. | 

Their piety feign'd 

In ſharp conteſt of battle found: no aid. 
A ſhurp aſſault already is begun; 

Their murdering guns play fiercely on the walls. 

* 8 Doo den. 

12. Attentive; vigilant. . 

Sharp at her utmoſt ken ſhe caſt her eyes 
And ſomewhat floating from afar deſcries. Dry. 
Is a man bound to look out ſharp to plague him- 


Milton. 


of being unhappy? Collier. 
A clergyman, eſtabliſhed in a competent living, 
is not under the neceſſity of being ſo ſharp and ex- 
acting. 2 ; Sift. 
13. Acrid ; biting; pinching ; piercing, 
as the cold. ; | 
The windpipe is continually moiſtened with a 
glutinous humour, iſſuing out of ſmall glandules 
in its inner coat, to tence it againſt the ſharp air. 


Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had pow'r, 
Nor wind ſharp piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhow'r, 
The vergant arch ſo clole its texture kept. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 
14. Subtile; nice; witty; acute: of 
thiags. „ 

Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes procure very great 
applauie; but being laid in the balance with that 
which ſound experience plainly delivereth, they are 
overweighed. Hookers 

The inſtances you mention are the ſtrongeſt and 
ſbarpeſt that can be urged. Dig)y. 

15. [Among workmen.] Hard. 

They make uſe of the ſharpe# ſand, that being 

beſt for mortar to lay bricks and tiles in, 
AMxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
16. Emaciated ; lean. 
His viſage drawn he felt to ſharp and ſpare, Milt. 
SHARP. z. J. [from the adjective.] 
1. A ſharp or acute ſound. 
It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords and unpleating ſparps. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. A pointed weapon; ſmall ſword ; ra- 
pier. Low word. 

If butchers had but the manners to go to 
ſparps, gentlemen would be contented with a rub- 
ber at cutts., | Collier. 

To SHARP. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


make keen. | 
Whom the whetſtone ſharps to eat, I 
They cry, militones are good meat. Ben Jonſan. 


To SHARP. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
play thieviſh tricks. : 
I live upon what's my own; whereas your ſcan- 
dalous life is only cheating or ſharping one half of 
the year, and ſtarving the other. L'Eftrange. 
To SHA'RPEN. vv. a. [from arp. 
1. To make keen; to edge; to point. 
The weaker their helps are, the more their need 
is to ſharpen the edge of their own induſtry. Hooker. 
The Itraclites went down to the Philiſtines, to 
ſparpen every man his ſhare and his coulter. 
| 1 Samuel, Xili. 20. 
Hie ſevere wrath fhall he Sharpen for a ſwor i. 
Wiſdom, v. 20. 
The grating of a faw, when ſharpen d, offend ſo 
much, as it ſetteth the teeth on edge. _— 
The ſquadron bright, arp' ning in mooned horns 
Their an. ee ilton. 


LY 


— 
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It is a very ſmall comfort that a plain man, 
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muelx beholden, and therefore rewarded them with 


ſelf, and to take care that he ilips no opportunity | 


Ray. 


. With guickneſs. 


It may contribute to his miſery, heighten the | 
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fo add fury to the everlaſtin | 
reflect upon the abuſe of 1 —— 1 , 
No: tis reſiſtance that iaflames deſire f — 
Sbarpens the darts of love, and blow; the Pe De 
Ere ten moons had ſparpen' d either "Rady Las 
To crown their bliſs, à lovely boy was born. D 
Her nails are ſbarper'd into pointed dau: * 
Her hands bear her weight, and turn to OY 


& : 2 be . Add *, 
2. To make-quick, .ingenious, or Wen, 


Overmuch quickneſs of wit, either „ 
rg 
neg. or ee by 70 doth not comin 
ring greateſt learning, beſt m 5 | 
life . ho end. e 


24 Al 
3. To make quicker of ſenſe, T0 
Th” air harpen'd his viſual r 
To objects Git zer "6 N Mun, 


4. To make eager or hungry. 
a . Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite, $h4t/h, 

Such an aſſurance as will ſharpen men's defis 

and quicken their endeavours for obtaining a ef 
yp : k 

good, ought to inſpire men with more vis» 
purſuit of what is greater, 7 
5. To make fierce or anpry. 

Mine enemy ſbarpeneth his eyes upon me. 

; 6-5 8 Feb, vl, 9. 
6. To make biting, ſarcaſtick, or ſevere 
My haughty ſoul would ſwell; 

Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. Smith, 
7. To make leſs flat, more piercing u 
the ears. | 

Encloſures not only preſerve ſound, but increaſe 
and ſharpen it. | Bacm, 
8. To make ſour. 
SHARPER. 2. , [fi*n arb.] Atrick 
ing fellow; a petty thief; a raſcal, 
Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind, 
L Eftrange. 

He ſhould retrench what he loſt to harper; and 

ſpent upon puppet-plays, to apply it to that uſe, 
Arbatinz, 
I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, ſupercargoes, ſbarpers, and directors. Pipe, 
SHARPLY. adv, from ſharp.) 
1. With keenneſs ; with good edge er 
point. | 
2. Severely ; rigorouſly ; roughly. 
They are more /harply to be chattited and x. 
formed than the rude Iriſh, which, being very wild 
at the firſt, are now become: more civil. Seni. 
3. Keenly; acutely; vigorouſſy. 

The mind and memory are more ſharps exer- 
ciſed in comprehending another man's things than 
our own. "Gall Ben Jaan. 

Afflictively-; painfully. 
5 At the pa dh * the En iſh ambaſſadors the 
ſoldiers were ſharply aſſailed with wants, e 


ur in 
Tilla bs. 


You contract your eye when you would ft 
Harpiy; and erect your ear when you would s 
attentively. . ac. 
6. Judiciouſly ; acutely ; wittily. | 

SHA'RPNESS, 1. ,. [from ſharp.) 

1. Keenneſs of edge or point. 
Palladius neither ſuffering us nor 
take in hand the party till the afternoons 
we were to fight in troops, not differing _—_ 
from earneſt, but that the ſharpne)s of the oy w 
was taken away. Rds 4 

A ſecond glance came gliding like the fit; 
And he who ſaw the ſharpneſs of tr dart, „ 
Without defence receiv'd it in bis hatt. Dryac% 
2. Not obtuſeneſs. : 1 
Force conſiſteth in the 1 _— hy" 
the work, according as the limbs d 3 
require it ſo as the beholder ſhall 1p) not . 4 

in the bordering lines. f 
3. Sourneſs without auſtereneſs. 
There is a ſharpneſs in vinegar, 


himſelf tg 


21 


43 


anguiſh, and /þarpen the ſting of conſcience, and 


— 


| 


4 1 he e 
ſarpneſs in pain, in ſorrows and in reproach ther 


deepe! 
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But; 


SHA 
10 2 ſharp eye, 2 ſharp wit, and a ſharp ſword : but 


f f theſe ſeveral ſharpneſſes the 
there ir ker of them; and a ſharp eaſt wind is 


different from them all. Watts's Logich. 


Provoking hatever you put in, muſt be of 


* 
el ed in the cure of the gout. Ti emple. 
Severity of language 3 ſatirical ſarcaſm. 


& There's gold for thee 3 ; 
Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs ill., 
| will employ thee back again. Shakeſpeare, 


id all folly with juſt ſharpneſs blame, 
Sang laugh'd and ſcorn'd them into ſhame 
But, of theſe two, the laſt ſucceeded beſt, 

As wen aim righteſt when they ſhoot in jeſt, Dryd. 
The ſharpne/s of his ſatire, next to himſelf, falls 
moſt heavily on his friends. EE Dryden. 
| This is a ſubject of which it is hard to ſpeak 
githout ſatirical ſharpneſs, and particular reflec- 
tons, on many churches of chriſtians. Spratt. 

painfulneſs; afflictiveneſs. | 

ö At this time ; 
We ſweat and bleed; the friend hath loſt his friend ; 
And the beſt quarrels in the heat are curſt 
By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs. S bakeſpeare. 

Not a ſingle death only that then attended this 
profeſſion z but the terror and ſharpneſs of it was 
redoubled in the manner and circumſtances. South. 


{ Intellectual acuteneſs ; ingenuity ; wit. 
Tiil Arianiſm had made it a matter of great 
arpreſs and ſubtilty of wit to be a ſound believing 

chriſtian, men were not curious what ſyllables or 
particles of ſpeech they uſed. Hooker. 
The daring of the ſoul proceeds from thence, 
$urpreſs of wit and active diligence. Dryden. 
The in returned with ſtrength of conſtitution, 
Ferret of underſtanding, and {kill in languages. 


Addiſon. 
5, Giekneſs of ſenſes, 

It the underſtanding or faculty of the ſoul be 
like unto bodily fight, not of equal ſharpneſs in 
ali; what can be more convenient than that, even 
a5 the dark-fighted man is directed by the clear 
about things viſible, ſo likewiſe, in matters of 
deeper diſcourſe, the wiſe in heart doth ſhew the 
imple where his way lieth. Hooker. 


SKARP-SET. adj. | ſharp and ſet.] 
I, Hungry; ravenous. 
The ſeely dove, 
Two fars-ſet hawks do her on each fide hem; 
And the knows not which way to fly from them. 
Br Orion. 
An eagle ſharp-ſet, looking about her for her 
prey, ſpied a leveret. OLE L'Eftrange. 
2. Eager; vehemently deſirous. 
Balilius forced her to ſtay, though with much 
ao, ſhe being ſharp-ſet upon the fulfilling of a 


ſhrewd office, in overlooking Philoclea, Sidney. 
Our ſenſes are /parp-ſer on pleaſures, L'Eftr. 


A comedy of Johnſon's, not Ben, held ſeven 
nights; for the town is ſharp-ſet on new plays. 
2 
"*2P-SIGHTED. adj. Harp and /fobr. 
Having quick ſight, . 29 55 
K if ſhe were che body's quality, 5 
= would ſhe be with it ſick, maim'd, and blind; 
: S e perceive, where theſe privations be, 
" hralthy, perfect, and ſharp-fighted mind, 
1 | f Davies. 
Wen 5 0 ſparp-fighted as thoſe who have diſ- 
>. Ws rebellion contriving from the death of 
þ [Zubeth, : | Clarendon. 
A 8 majeſty's clear and ſharp-fighted judgment 
** 200d a title to give law in matters of this 
yo: 20 in any other. Denbam. 
6 . = fierce but love will ſoften, nothing 
of 1 7 ed in other matters but it throws a 
| '+ before the eyes ont. L' Eftrange. 
HARP. * | ; ky 
kante, v. adj. | arp and wiſage.] 
g a ſharp countenance, 


The W e 
_ Pang that inhabir the mountains are com- 


(eat extremely, and taking away all 
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To Suren *. v. 4. { [chetteren, Dutch.) 
1. To break at once into many pieces ; 


to break ſo as to ſcatter the parts. 
He rais'd a ſigh ſo piteous and profound, 
That it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, 
And rend his being. | Shakeſpeare. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear, 
I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude, 
And with forc'd fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
| Milton. 
They eſcape diſſolution, becauſe they can ſcarce 
ever meet with an agent minute and ſwiftly enough 
moved to patter or diſſociate the combined parts. 
| | Boyle 
A monarchy was ſhattered to pieces, and divided 
amongſt revolted ſubjects, into a multitude of little 
governments. 5 Locke. 
Black from the ſtroke above, the ſmouldring pine 
Stands as a ſbatter d trunk. Thomfon's Summer, 
2. To diſſipate; to make incapable of cloſe 


and continued attention. 
A man of a looſe, volatile, and ſhattered humour, 
thinks only by fits and ſtarts. Norris, 
To SHA'TTER. v. 2. To be broken, or to 
fall, by any force applied, into frag- 
Of bodies, ſome are fragil, and ſome are tough 
and not fragil; and, in the breaking, ſome fragil 
bodies break but where the force is; ſome ſhatter 
and fly in many places. | Bacon. 
SHA'TTER. 2. J [from the verb.] One 
2 of many into which any thing is 
roken at once. 
Stick the candle ſo looſe, that it will fail upon 
the glaſs of the ſconce, and break it into ſhatters. 
Sift. 
SHA'TTERBRAINED, adj from ſhatter, 
SHA TTERPATED. rain, and pate. 
Inattentive; not conſiſtent. A low word. 
SHA'TTERY. adj. [from fhatter.] Diſ- 
united; not compact; eaſily falling into 
many parts; looſe of texture. | 
A brittle fhattery ſort of ſpar, found in form 
of a white ſand chiefly in the perpendicular fifſures 
amongſt the ores of metal. Weodward. 
To SHave. v. a. preterite ſhaved, part. 
ſhaved or ſhaven, [yceapan, Saxon; 
ſchaeven, Dutch. 
1. To pare off with a razor, 
He that is to be cleanſed ſhall ſhave off all his 
hair. . 5 Levit. 
Zelim was the firſt of the Ottemans that did 
ſhave his beard : a baſhaw aſked, Why he altered 
the cuſtom of his predeceſſors ? He anſwered, Be- 
cauſe you baſhaws may not lead me by the beard, 
as you did them. 
Doft thou not know this ſhaven pate ? Truly it 
is a great man's head. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
J cauſed the hair of his head to be ſhaved off. 
| Wiſeman. 


2. To pare cloſe to the ſurface. 


Sweet bird! | 
Thee, chauntreſs, oft the woods among 
I wooe, to hear thy evening ſong : 
And, mifling thee, I walk unſeen 
On the dry ſmooth ſhaven green. 

The bending ſcythe 
Sbaves all the ſurface of the waving green. a 
3. To ſkim by paſling near, or ſlightly 

touching. | | 
Hie ſbaves with level wing the deep; then ſoars 
Up to the fiery concave tow'ring highs Milton. 
4. To cut in thin ſlices. = 
Make ſome medley of earth, with ſome other 
plants bruiſed or ſhaven in leaf or root. Bacon. 
5. To ſtrip; to oppreſs by extortion; to 
pillage. | 
SHAVE-GRASS, 2. /. [equiſetum, Lat.] An 
herb. | 


Milto . 


ot. H. . Hats Origin of Manind. 


Bacon. | 


( 


SE SHE 
SHa'verLtin.n/; [from fave.) A man 


ſhaved ; a friar, or religious. Uſed in 
contempt. : 


Of elfes, there be no ſuch things; only by bald 
_ friars and knaviſh pings ſo feigned. Spenſer, 
Saa'ver. 2. . [from fbave.] 
1. A man that practiſes the art of ſhaving. 
2. A man cloſely attentive to his own in- 


tereſt. 
My lord 
Was now diſpos'd to crack a jeſt, 
And bid friend Lewis go in queſt ; 
This Lewis is a cunning ſhavers 


Swift. 
3. A robber; a plunderer. | 


They fell all into the hands of the cruel moun- 


tain people, living for the moſt part by theft, and 
waiting for wrecks, as hawks for their prey : by 
theſe ſhavers the Turks were ftript of all they had. 

Sfa'vinc. z./, [from fave.) Any thin 
ſlice pared off from any body. 

Take lignum aloes in groſs ſhawings, ſteep them 
in ſack, changed twice, till the bitterneſs be drawn 
forth; then take the ſbavings forth, and dry them 

in the ſhade, and beat them to powder. Bacon. 

By electrick bodies I do not conceive only ſuch 
as take up ſhavings, ftraws, and light bodies, but 
ſuch as attract all bodies palpable whatſoever. 

| | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The ſhavings are good for the fining of wine, 

þ Mor timer. 

SHaw. u. . [pcua, Saxon; /chawe, 

Dutch; fugga, Iſlandick.] A thicket; 

a ſmall wood. A tuft of trees near 
Litchfield is called Gentle Saab. 

SHAWFOWL, u. /. [ ſbaw and fowl.] An 


artificial fowl made by fowlers on pur- 


poſe to ſhoot at. 

SHa'wmM. u. . [from ſchaaume, Teuto- 
nick.) A hautboy ; a cornet : written 
likewiſe Halm. 


With trumpets alſo and ſhawms., | 

_ Pſalms, Common Prayer. 

SHE. pronoun. In oblique caſes her. 4 A 

Gothick ; peo, Saxon; /che, old Eng- 

lich.] | 

1. The female pronoun demonſtrative ; 

the woman ; the woman before men- 
tioned. | | 

She, of whom the ancients ſeem'd to propheſy, 
When they call'd virtues by the name of ſbe; 
She, in whom virtue was ſo much refin'd, 

That for allay unto ſo pure a mind 
She took the weaker ſex. Danne. 
This once diſclos'd, 
The ladies did change favours, and then we 
Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſign of be. 
- Shakeſpeare. 

What, at any time, have you heard ber ſay ? Sug. 

The moſt upright of mortal men was he; 

The moſt fincere and holy woman pe. Dryden. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed for a woman ab- 
ſolutely, with ſome degree of contempt. 

The fhes of Italy ſhall not betray 
Mine intereſt, and his honour, Shak. Cymbeline. 

Lady, you are the cruell'ſt ſhe alive, 
If you will lead theſe graces to the grave, _ 
And leave the world no copy. Sb. Taveifth Night. 
I was wont : 
To load my ſbe with knacks ; I would have ran- 
fack'd 
The pedlar's filken' treaſury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
3- The female ; not the male, : 

I would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the fe bear, 
To win thee, lady. Shakeſp. Merchart of Venice. 

The nightingale, if ſbe would fing by day, 
When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mutfician a the wren. * 
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SHE 
He lions are hirſute, and have great manes; the 

foes are ſmooth, like cats. Bacon. 
Stand it in Judah's chronicles confeſt, 

That David's ſon, by impious paſſion mov'd, 

Smote a ſpe ſlave, and murder'd what he low ' d. 


Prior. 


SHEAF. 2. ſ. ſheaves, plural. [pceaf, Sax. 
ſehoef), Dutch. 
1. A bundle of ſtalks of corn bound toge- 


ther, that the ears may dry. 
Theſe be the ſheaves that honour's harveſt bears; 
The ſeed, thy valiant acts; the world the field. 


He beheld a field, 
Part arable and tilth ; whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd : the other part ſheep-walks and folds. 
Milton, 
The reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden ſpeaves in brittle . 
5 Dryden. 
2. Any bundle or collection held together. 

She vaniſh'd; 

The ſheaf of arrows ſhook and rattled in the caſe. 
Dryden. 
In the knowledge of bodies, we muſt glean what 
we can; ſince we cannot, from a diſcovery of their 
real eiſences, graſp at a time whole ſheaves, and in 

bundles comprehend the nature of Whole ſpecies. 
Locke, 
To SEAL. v. a. To ſhell, See SHALE, 
Thou art a healed peaſecod. Shak. King Lear. 
Teo-SHEAR. preter. ſhore, or ſheared ; part. 
paſſ. Horn. [pceanan, peynen, Saxon. 
This word is more frequently written 
ſheer, but ſheer cannot analogically form 


fore or ſporn : ſhear, ſhore, ſporn; as tear, 

tore, torn.) 

1. To clip or cut by interception between 
two blades moving on a rivet. 

So many days, my ewes have been with young; 
So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many months, ere I ſha'l freer the fleece. Shak, 
Laban went to ſpcer his theep. Gen. xxxi. 19 
When wool is new horn, chey ſet pails of water 

by in the ſame room to increale its weight. 

i Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
To lay my head, and holilo pledge 

Of all my ſtrength, in the laſcivious lap 

Of a deceitful concubine, who ſpore me, 

Like a tame wether, all my precious fleece. Milten. 
The ſame ill taſte of ſenſe would ſerve to join 

Dog foxes in the yoke, and ſheer the iwine. Dryd. 

May'ſt thou henceforth ſweetly ſleep! 

Shear, ſwains, oh fhear your ſofteſt ſheep, 

To ſwell his couch ! Gay. 

O'er the congenial duſt enjoin'd to ſhear 
The graceful curl, and drp the tender tear. Pape. 

2. To cut by interception, 

Phe ſharp and toothed edge of the nether chap 
ſtrikes into a canal cut into the bone of the upper: 
and the toothed protuberance of the upper into a 
canal in the nether: by which means he eaſily 
Peers the graſs whereon he feeds. Grew. 

To SHEAR. v, ». [In navigation.] To 

make an indirect courſe, 

SHEAR, wk [from the verb. It is ſel- 

SHEARS. om uſed in the ſingular, but 
is found once in Dryden.] 

1. An inſtrument to cut, conſiſting of two 
blades moving on a pin, between which 
the thing cut is intercepted. Shears are 
2 larger, and /c///ars a ſmaller, inſtru- 
ment of the ſame kind. Pope uſes hears 
for cars. : 

Alas! thought Philoclea to herſelf, your fheers 
come too late to clip the bird's wings that already 

is flown away. 

Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me? 
Think you I bear the ears of deſtiny ? 

Have 1 commandment on the pulſe of life? 

{ Shakeſpeares 

2 


„ 


1 


Fairfax. | 


Sidney. 


SHE 
The fates prepar'd their ſharpen'd fheers. Dryd. 
When 


- fleece is ſhorn, 

Then their defencelefs limbs the brambles tear; 
Short of their wool, and naked from the ſheer. 
| | den. 
That people live and die, I knew, bs 

An hour ago, as well as you; g 

And if fate ſpins us longer years, 

Or is in haſte to take the ſhears, 

I know, we muſt both fortunes try, 
And bear our evils, wet or dry, Prior, 
How happy ſhould we be if we had the privilege 

of employing the ſbeers, for want of a mint, upon 

foreign gold, by clipping it into half-crowns ! 

f Sævift. 

Fate urg'd the ears, and cut the ſylph in twain, 

But airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again. Pepe. 
Beneath the ſhears they felt no laſting ſmart; 

They loſt but fleeces, while I loſt a heart. Gay. 


2. The denomination of the age of ſheep. 
When ſheep is one ſhear, they will have two 
broad teeth before; when two fear, four; when 
three, fix; when four, eight: and, after that, their 
mouths break. Mortimer. 
3. Any thing in the form of the blades of 
ſhears. 
4. Wings, in Spenſer. 
Two ſharp-wing'd fheers 
Decked with divers plumes, like painted jays, 
Were fixed at his back to cut his airy ways. 
Spenſer. 
SHEARD. 2. / [yceand, Saxon.] A frag- 
ment. It is now commonly written 
/hard, and applied only to fragments of 
earthen ware. | 
In the burſting of it, not a ſherd to take fire from 
the hearth, or to take water but of the pit. 
Iſaiab, xxx. 14. 
SHE"ARER. 1. . [from ſhear. | One that 
clips with ſhears ; particularly one that 


fleeces ſheep. 
Of other care they little reck*ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearers feaſt, 
And thove away the worthy bidden gueſt. Milton. 
Was he to be led as alamb to the ſlaughter, pa- 
tient and reſigned as a ſheep before her ſpearers ? 
Rogers. 
SHEA'RMAN. 2. /. | ſpear and man.] He 
that ſhears, 
Thy father was a plaiſterer, 
And thou thyſelf a ſhearman. Shakeſpeare. 


SHEA RWATER. 2. . [laurus niger.] A 


fowl. Ainſworth. 


SHEATH. #, . [ycæðe, Saxon.] The | 
caſe of any thing ; the ſcabbard of a 
weapon. | | | 

The dead k night's ſword out of his ſheath he drew, 
With which he cut a lock off all their hair. 
h Fairy Queen. 

Doth not each look a flaſh of lightning feel, 

Which ſpares the body's ſheath, yet melts the Reel ? 
Cleaveland, 

Swords by the lightning's ſubtile force diſtill'd, 
And the cold ſheath with running metal fill'd. Add. 


55 ee v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To incloſe in a ſheath or ſcabbard ; to ; 


incloſe in any caſe. 

This, d:awn but now againſt my ſovereign's 
35 breaft, : 
Before tis ſheath'd ſhall give him peace and reſt. 


Waller. 

In his hair one hand he wreaths, : 
His ſword the other in his boſom ſheaths. Denb. 
Is this her hate to-him, her love to me ? ; 
Tis in my breaſt ſhe ſheaths her dagger now. Dryd. 
The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
But in a bull's raw hide they ſheath the right. Dryd. 
The leopard, and all of this kind as goes, keeps 
the claws of his forefeet turned up from the ground, 


and ſbeatbed in the ſkin of his toes, whereby he | 


1 


4. To defend the main body b 


— 2 3 


eſerres them th ; h 
ol when be leaps — = mg F n they 
np To ob ty 
arches... y.] Toobtund any ac 


Thoſe active parts of a body TY 
natures when fheathed up or er 2 2 
others, in the texture of a concrete and a 
tricated from theſe impediments, . T , 

Other ſubſtances, oppoſite to acrimony Rh 4 
demulcent or mild, becauſe they blunt *& + 
thoſe ſharp ſalts; as peaſe and beans, Prion: 

3. To fit with a ſheath, - I 

There was no link to colour Peter's hat 

Walter's dagger was not come from ſeating, 


Sha be fran. 
7 dn out. 


2. 


e 


ward covering. 

It were to be wiſhed that the whole navy thru 

out were ſheat hed as ſome are. R ah, 

SHEATHWI NGED. adj. [ ſheath and Wing, 
Having hard caſes which are folded ort 
the wings. 

Some inſets fly with four wings, as all vag. 
pennous or feathwinged inſects, as beetle, in) 
dorrs. Brees, 

SHEA THY. adj. [from ſheath.) Forming 
a ſheath. : 

With a needle put aſide the ſhort ard fg 2 
caſes on earwigs backs, and you may dra f 
two wings. | Brees, 

SHE"CKLATON. . /. 
He went to fight againſt the giant in lis beg 
ſhecklaton, which is that kind of gilded leather uit 
which they uſe to embroider the Iriſh jackets 


A 


<< =wS — 
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To SHED. v. a. [ycedan, Saxon.) SHE 
1. To effuſe; to pour out; to ſpill, | 

The painful ſervice, and the drops of bloo! W 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited 
But with that ſurname of Coriolanus. Shai Ly 

Cromwell, I did not think to ſbed a tear To 
In all my miſeries. S/ ale pa. 0 

For this is my blood which is ſp:d for many Iat 
for the remiſſion of ſins. Matt heco, xxvi A. Or 

Some think one gen' ral ſoul fills ev'ry brair, 

As the bright ſun ſheds light in ev'ry ſtar. Dave, ! 

Around its entry nodding poppies grow, by 

And all cool ſimples that ſweet reſt beftow; 

Night from the plants their ſleepy virtue drain l 

And paſſing ſpeds it on the ſilent plains. Die. Clit 

You ſeem'd to mourn another lover dead, C 
My ſighs you gave him, and my tears jon 2 ma 

g 105 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws Wh 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe: My 
"Tis love of honour, and his country's good; : Wh 
The conſul, not the father, eds the blood, D136 Of « 

In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 0 
Theſe moſs-grown domes with ſpiry turrets cio c Or / 
Where awful arches make a noon-day fl, SEE 
And the dim windows ſped a ſolema lich ref 
Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, , 

And gleams of glory brighten'd all the days If T 
2. To ſcatter ; to let fall. 1 
Trees that bring forth their leaves late, es Cele! 
them late, are more gry; _ _— gr Hole 
1 em betimes. =: 
their leaves carly, be ſhed - ns Bib ws E 
aX 


So the returning year be bleit, 
As his infant months beſtow | 
Springing wreaths for Williams brow 3 
As his ſummer's youth thall ſhed 
Eternal ſweets around Maria's head. 
To SHeD. v. z. To let fall its Pass 
White oats are apt to ed moſt a5 tf) . 
black as they ſtand. Merrime, 1 74 f 
SHED. 2. /. [ſuppoſed by Skinner to 
rupted from Sade. 
1. A flight temporary covering. 
The Hirſt Aletes born in lowly ed, 
Of parents baſe, a roſe ſprung from d 


blide. 
Tal 


Thos 


* 
LA 3 N [PIG * 9 n 
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SHE 


houſe of poliſh marble build, 
d carved cedar ciel'd ; 
like the moth's . cell, 

ds which ſummer's heat repel. 
. mw Sandys. 
In ſuch a ſeaſon born, when ſcarce a ſhed 


Though he his 
With jaſper floor d, an 
vet thall it ruin 


; btain'd to ſhelter him er me a 
oy ee air. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
80 all our minds with his conlpire to grace 
The Gentiles great apoſtle, and deface 1 
Thoſe ſtate- obſcuring ſheds, that like a chain 
Scem'd to confine and fetter him again. Waller. 
- Thoſe houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds 
With twiniag cfiers fenc'd, and moſs their beds. 
: Dryden. ö 
An hoſpitable houſe they found, 
A homely Hd; the roof, not far from ground, 
Was thatch'd with reeds and ſtraw together bound. 
7 1 Dryden. 
Then out he Reals, and finds where by the head 
Their horſe hung faſten'd underneath a ſhed. 
. Betterton. 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance underneath a ſhed. Sqvift. 
Weak as the Roman chief, who ſtrove to hide 
Bi; father's cot, and once his father's pride, 
By caſing a low ſhed of rural mould 
With marble walls, and roof adorn'd with gold. 
Harte. 


2. In compoſition. J Effuſion: as blood- 
ſhed, | 
Se DDER. 2. . [from /oed.] A fpil- 


ler; one who ſheds. 
A ſedder of blood ſhall ſurely die. 
; : f £zeh. xvili. 10. 
Satkkx. (| adj. [This was probably only 
Surry, F the old pronunciation o 
int.] Bright; glittering ; ſnewy. A 
word now not in uſe. 
That lewd ribbald, with vile luſt advanc'd, 
Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin clean, | 
To ſpoil her dainty corſe ſo fair and ſheen. Fairy Q. 
When he was all dight, he took his way 
Into the foreſt, that he might be ſeen 
Of the wild beaſts, in his new glory ſpcen. 
; Hubberd's Tale. 
Now they never meet in grove or green; 
By fountain clear, or ſpangled ſtar-light ſpeen. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Up arofe each warrior bold and brave, 
Glittering in filed ſteel and armour ſheen. Fairfax, 
Out of the hierarchies of angels ſhcen, 
The gentle Gabriel call'd he from the reſt. Fairfax. 
By the refhy fringed bank, h 
Where grows the willow and the ofier dank, | 
My ſliding chariot ſtays, 
Which ſet with agat, or the azure been, 
Of turcois blue, and emerald green. Milton. 
Or did of late earth's ſons beſiege the wall 
Of ſpeeny heav'n. Milton, 
SHEEN, 3. /. [from the nga” Bright- 


neſs; ſplendour. Not now uſed. 
Mercy will fit between, 
Th:on'd in celeſtial ſheen, Milton, 
8 Far above, in ſpangled ſpeen, 
dein Cupid, her fam'd ſon, advanc'd, ; 
: Hole his deat Pſyche ſweet entranc d. Milton. 
SHEEP, 1. /. plural likewiſe ſheep. ¶yceap, 
Saxon, of which the plural was yeep 3 
ſcaep, Dutch.] . ; 
!, The animal that bears wool, remark- 
aſs for its uſefulneſs and innocence. 
2 5 = brambles, ſnare the birds, and ſteep 
* *1c1elome water-falls the fleecy ſheep. Dryden, 
Of ſubſtances there are two wax po; pay one 


bf ſingle ſubſtanc i 
nan, or ſheep, e wed 


: L 

2. [In contempt. ] A fooliſh filly fellow. 
7 | Ainſworth. 
5: Un theology. ] The people, conſidered 


23 unde Eee". ji 
their p = 8 direction of God, or of 


SHE 


We are his people, and the ſheep of his pe. 
75 0 Pjalms. 
To SHEE"PBITE, wv. n, { ſheep and bite.] 
. To uſe petty thefts. 
Shew your knave's viſage, with a pox to you; 
ſhew your ſheepbiting face, and be hanged. Shak. 
 SHEE"PBITER, 2. . [from fbeepbite,] A 
petty thief. 


| His gate like a ſreepbiter fleering aſide. Tuſſer. 


Wouldſt thou not be glad to have the niggardly 
raſcally ſpeepbiter come to ſome notable ſhame ? 

Shakeſpeare. 

There are political ſheepbiters as well as paſto- 

| ral; betrayers of public truſts as well as of private, 


| SHE"EPCOT. 2. /. | ſheep and cot. ] A lit- 
tle incloſure for ſheep. - 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 
From low farms, ſhcepcots, and mills 
Inforce their charity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Up to a hill anon his ſteps he rear'd, 
From whoſe high top to ken the proſpect round, 
If cottage were in view, ſbecpcot, or herd; 
But cottage, herd, or ſheepcot none he ſaw. Milton. 


SHEE"PFOLD. z. /. | ſheep and fold.] The 
place where ſheep are incloſed. 
The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain; 
The ſpeepfold ſcatter'd, and the ſhepherd lain. 
| Pricr. 
SHEE"PHOOK. 7. /. | ſheep and hook.) A 
hook faſtened to a pole, by which ſhep- 
herds lay hold on the legs of their ſheep. 
The one carried a croſier of balm-wood, the other 
a paſtoral ſtaff of cedar like a ſheep-hook. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
If you dare think of deſerving our charms, 
Away with your fhcephook, and take to your arms. 
| | Dryden. 
SHEE'PISH. adj. [from /heep.)] Baſhful ; 
over-modeſt; timorouſly and meanly 
diffident. 
Wanting change of company, he will, when he 


comes abroad, be a ſhcepiſh or conceited creature. 
Locke. 


SHEE"PISHNESS. 2. [from ſPeepiſb.] 
Baſhfulneſs; mean and timorous diffi- 
dence. 
Thy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 
Transfus'd a ſheepiſpneſi into thy ſtory, Herbert. 
Sheepiſhneſs, and ignorance of the world, are not 
conſequences of being bred at home. Locke. 
Without ſucceſs, let a man be never ſo hardy, 
he will have ſome degree of ſheepiſhneſs. Grew. 
SHEE"PMASTER. z. /. | ſheep and maſter.] 
A feeder of ſheep. 


Bacon. 


SHEE"PSHEARING. 2. /. | ſheep and ſhear. ] 


made when ſheep are ſhorn. | 
There happening a ſolemn feſtivity, ſuch as the 
ſheepſhearings uſed to be, David begs ſome ſmall re- 
paſt, South. 


SHEeeP's EYE. 2. . [ ſeep and eye.] A 
modeſt diffident look, ſuch as lovers caſt 
at their miſtreſſes. | 

Caſt a ſceep's eye behind you: in before me. 

| Dryden. 

SHEEPWA'LK. . ,. | ſheep and walk.] 
Paſture for ſheep. | 

He beheld a field, 
Part arable and tilth, whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd z the other part ſherproalks and falds. 
Milton, 

SHEER, adj. [pcyn, Saxon.] Pure; clear; 

unmingled. 

If ſhe ſay, I am not fourteen pence on the ſcore 
for ſheer ale, ſcore me up for the lying' rogue in 

Chriſtendom. Shakeſpeare. | 


little wreſted ſentences are the bladders which bear 
him up, and he finks downright, when he once pre- 
tends to ſwim without 


SHEER, adv. [from the adjeQtive.] Clean; 


L'Eftrange. 


To SHEER. v. a. [See SHEAR. ] 


To SHEER 


SHEERS. 2. J. [See SHEARS. | 
SHEET. . /. [pcear, Saxon.] 
1. A broad and large piece of linen. 


2. The linen of a bed. 


3. [ecoutes, F rench; echoten, Dutch. ] In 


4. As much paper as is made in one bo- 
4 | 


| Writ on both ſides the leaf, margin and all. Shot. 


A nobleman was a great graſier and ſheepmaſter. | 


The time of ſhearing ſheep ; the feaſt 
5. A ſingle complication or fold of paper 


6. Any thing expanded. 


7. Sheets in the plural is taken for a book. 


SHEET-anchor. n. ſ. | ſheet and anchor.] 


8 H E 


Sbeer argument is not the talent of the man; 


em. Atterbury. 


quick; at once. Not now in uſe, except 

in low language. 
Thrown by angry Jove 

Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements 3 from morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A ſummer's day; and with the ſetting ſun 

Dropp'd from the zenith, like a falling ſtar, 

On Lemnos. Milwn. 
The ſword of Satan, with ſeep force to ſmite 
Deſcending, and in half cut feer. Milton. 
Due entrance he diſdain'd, and in contempt 

At one light bound high overleap'd all bound 
Of hill or higheſt wall, and ſpeer within | 
Lights on his feet. Milton. 
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I keep my birth-day ; ſend my Phillis home 
At ſbeering- time. Dryden. 
off. v. u. To ſteal away; to 
ſlip off clandeſtinely. | 
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He ſaw heaven opened, and a veſſel deſcending 
unto him, as a great /þeet, knit at the four corners. 


Acts, x. 11. 
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If I die before thee, ſhroud me | 

In one of theſe ſame ſheets. Shakeſpeare. 

You think none but your fþeers are privy to your 

wiſhes. Shakeſpeare. 

Some unequal bride in nobler ſheets . 
Receives her lord. 


Dryden. 


a ſhip are ropes bent to-the clews of 
the ſails, which ſerve in all the lower ſails 
to hale or round off the clew of the 
ſail ; but in topſails they draw the fail 
cloſe to the yard arms. Did. — Dryden 


ſeems to underſtand it otherwiſe. 
The little word behind the back, and undoing 
whiſper, like pulling off a ſpeet- rope at ſea, flackens, 
the ſail, Suckling. 
Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying ſails, 
And rent the ſheets. Dryden. 


ä As much love in rhime 
As could be cramm'd up in a feet of paper, 


When ] firſt put pen to paper, 1 thought all I 
ſhould have to ſay would have been contained in 
one ſheet of paper. Locke. 

I let the refracted light fall perpendicularly upon 
a ſheet of white paper upon the oppoſite wall. 

Newton's Optickse 


in a book. 


Such Heets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder 
I never remember to have heard. Shak. King Lear. 
Rowling thunder roars, 
And ſheets of lightning blaſt the ſtanding field. 
Dryden. 
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An azure ſheet it ruſhes broad, 
And from the loud reſounding rocks below 


Daſh'd in a cloud of foam. omſon. 


To this the following ſheets are intended for a 
full and diſtinct anſwer. Waterland. 


In a ſhip, is the largeſt anchor; which, 
in ſtreſs of weather, is the mariners laſt 
refuge, when an extraordinary Riff gale 


of wind happens. Bailey, 
27 


 SHE'LDRAKE. n. /, A bird that preys 


SHE 


To SHERT. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To furniſh with ſheets. ; 
2. To enfold in a ſheet. 

3- To cover as with a ſheet. 


Like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſpeets, 
The barks of trees thou browſed'ſt. Shakeſpeare. 


Sn KEIL. 2. ,. I. ,.] An ancient Jewiſh 
coin equal to four Attick drachms, or 
four Roman denarii, in value about 
28. 6d. ſterling. Dig. 

The Jews, albeit they deteſted images, yet im- 
printed upon their ſpeckle on one fide the golden 


pot which had the manna, and on the other 


Aaron's rod. Camden. 
The huge iron head fix hundred fhekels weigh'd, 
And of whole bodies but one wound it made; 
Able death's worſt command to overdoe, 
Deftroying life at once and carcaſe too. Conley. 
This coat of mail weighed five thouſand foekels 
of braſs, 


SHE'LDAPLE. 2. / A chaffinch. 


upon fiſhes. 
SHELF. u. /. [rcylꝑ, Saxon; ſcelf, Dutch. ] 
1. A board fixed againſt a ſupporter, ſo 
that any thing may be placed upon it. 
About his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakeſpeare. 
Bind faſt, or from their ſelves 
Your books will come and right themſelves. Swift. 


2. A ſand bank in the ſea; a rock under 
ſhallow water. 

> Our tranſported ſouls ſhall congratulate each 

other their having now fully eſcaped the numerous 

rocks, fhelves,and quickſands. Boyle. 


Near the fhelves of Circe's thores they run, 
A dang'rous coaſt. Dryden. 
He call'd his money in 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon ſplit him on the former fhelf; | 
He put it out again. Dryden. 


3. The plural is analogically lues; Dry- 
den has fhelf5, probably by negligence, 
He ſeiz'd the helm ; his fellows cheer'd, 
Turn'd ſhort upon the ſbelfs, and madly ſteer'd. 


| Dryden. 
SHE'LFY. adj. [from ſhelf.) 
I. Full of hidden rocks or banks ; full of 
dangerous ſhallows. 

Glides by the ſyrens cliffs, a ſpelſy coaſt, 

Long infamous for ſhips and ſailors loſt, 

And white with bones. Dryden. 
2. I know not well the meaning in this 

paſſage ; perhaps rocky. 

The tillable fields are in ſome places ſo tough, 
that the plough will ſcarcely cut them; and in 
ſome ſo ſbelfy, that the corn hath much ado to 
faſten its root. Carew. 


SHELL. 2. , [pcyll, pceall, Saxon; /chale, 
ſchelle, Dutch.] 
1. The hard covering of any thing; the 


external cruſt. 

The ſun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is 
as the ſbel/ of the eolipile, and the abyſs as the 
water within it; now when the heat of the ſun 
had pierced through the ſpell, and reached the wa- 
ters, it rarefied them. Burnet's Theory. 

Whatever we fetch from under ground is only 
what is lodged in the ſpell of the earth. Locke. 

2. The covering of a teſtaceous or cruſta- 
ceous animal. 
Her women wear 
The ſpoils of nations in an ear; 
Chang'd for the treaſure-of N an 
And in their looſe attires do ſwell. : 
Ben Fonſon's Cataline. 


; Albion 
Was to Neptune recommended ; 


roome. 


a * 
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8 HE. 
Venus, in her ſell before him, 
From the ſands in ſafety bore him. Dryd. Albion. 
The ſhells ſerved as moulds to this ſand, which, 
when conſolidated, and afterwards freed from its 
inveſtient ſhell, is of the ſame ſhape as the cavity of 
the /bell. Woodward. 

He whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 

At all times juſt but when he fign'd the bell. Pope. 
3. The covering of the ſeeds of ſiliquous 


— 


plants. 
Some fruits are contained within a hard ſell, be- 
ing the ſeeds of the plants. Arbuthnot. 


4. The covering of kernels. | 
Chang'd loves are but chang'd forts of meat; 
And, when he hath the kernel eat, 
Who doth not throw away the ſhell ? 


5. The covering of an egg. 
Think him as a ſerpent's egg, 


Donne 


400 lil zin i che fell. | Shek ſp. Julius Caſe 
nd kill him in the bell. akeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
6. The outer — an — 4 
The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the fhe// 
of a houſe, that would have been a very noble 
building, had he brought it to perfection. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
7. It is uſed for a muſical inſtrument in 
poetry, from teſtudo, Latin; the firſt lyre 
being ſaid to have been made by ſtrain- 
ing ſtrings over the ſhell of a tortoiſe. 


dwell 
Within the hollow of that bell, 
That ſpoke ſo ſweetly. 
8. The ſuperficial part. 
So devout are the Romaniſts about this outward 
ell of religion, that if an altar be moved, or a ſtone. 
of it broken, it ought to be re-conſecrated. 
| | = Ayliffe's Parergon. 
To SHELL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
take out of the ſhell; to ſtrip of the 
ſhell. 
To SHELL. v. z. | 
1. To fall off as broken ſhells. | 
The ulcers were cured, and the ſcabs ſpelled off 


: Wiſeman. 
2. To caſt the ſhell, 

SHE'LLDUCK. #./. A kind of wild duck. 
To preſerve wild ducks, and fe/lducks, have a 
place walled in with a pond. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SHELLFISH. #. /. | ſhell and f/þ.] Fiſh 
inveſted with a hard covering; either 
teſtaceous, as oyſters ; or cruſtaceous, as 

lobſters. | 
The ſhells being ſound, were ſo like thoſe they 
ſaw upon their ſhores, that they never queſtioned 
but that they were the exuviz of ſhellfiſh, and once 


Dryden. 


belonged to the ſea. Mood ward. 
SHELLY. adj. | from Hell.] 
1. Abounding with ſhells. 
The ocean rolling, and the ſbelly ſhore, 


Beautiful objects, ſhall delight no more. Prior. 


2. Conſiſting of ſhells. 

The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firſt 
men, and all animals, were bred in ſome warm 
moiſture, incloſed in cruſtacecus ſkins, as lobſters; 
and ſo continued, till their Helly priſons growing 
dry, and breaking, made way for them. Bentley. 


SHELTER. 2. /. [Of this word the ety- 
mology is unknown: Sk:nrer deduces it 
from Sell; Davies from pcyld, a ſhield, 
Saxon. ] | | 
1. A cover from any external injury or vi- 
olence, | 

We hear this fearful tempeſt ſing, 
Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the ſtorm. 

© Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
They wiſh the mountains now might be again 


Which hatch'd would, as his kind, grow miſ- ] 


Leſs than a god they thought there could not | 
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SHE 
Heroes of old, when woun 
But he, who meets all ee eter ſou; 
Evin in their face his ſhip to anchor b 
And ſteeple high ſtood propt upon the main, U 
They may learn experience, ang avoid cw 
as the worlt ſhelter from rain, when they 3 
lover in company. . ns 
| The healing plant ſhall aid, ** 
From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade, p 
2. A protector; a defender; one iy 
gives ſecurity, 
Thou haſt been a ſhelter for me, and 2 fron 
tower from the enemy. Pſalm Iii \ 
3. The ſtate of being covered; prot 
tion; ſecurity. = 
Low at his foot a ſpacious plain is plac'y 
Between the mountain and the ſtream embrac'y: 
Which ſhade and ſpelter from the hill derive, * 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives 
. D 9 
Who e ange takes their tender e 
And forms their minds to fly from ills to come. 


Se 
11 


ol. 


arg. 
To SHELTER. vv. a. [from the noun,] n 
1. To cover from external violence. 
We beſought the deep to ſhelter us. Min, 
Thoſewuins ſpelter d once his ſacred head, 
When he from Worc'ſter's fatal battle fied, 
Watch'd by the genius of this royal place, Dry, 
2. To defend; to protect; to ſuccouryith 


refuge ; to harbour. 
What endleſs honour ſhall yau gain, 
To ſave and ſhelter Troy's unhappy train. 
Dryden's Aral, 
3. To betake to cover. 
They ſheltered themſelves under a rock. Alu. 
Comfort thyſelf with ſuch thoughts, chief; 
when all earthly comforts fail thee : then do thy 
particularly retreat to thoſe conſiderations, and 


ſeelter thyſelf under them. —iterbuy, 
4. To cover from notice. This ſeems lel; 
proper. 


In vain I ftrove to check my growing flame, 
Or ſhelter paſſion under friendihip's name; 
You ſaw my hearts Prin, 
To SHE"LTER. v. . 
1. To take ſhelter. 
There the Indian herdſman, ſhunning het, 
Shelters in cool. | Min, 
2. To give ſhelter. 
Then ſeeks the fartheſt ooze, the ſbelt ring weed, 
The cavern'd bank, his old ſecure abode. Thr; 
SHE"LTERLESS. adj. [from /helter.] Har 
bourleſs ; without home or refuge. 
Now ſad and fhelterleſs, perhaps, ſhe lies, 
Where piercing winds blow ſharp. Roxe's . Shins 
SHELVING. adj. [from fhelf.] Sloping; 
inclining ; having declivity. | 
Her chamber is alott, far from the ground 3 
And built ſo ſbelving, that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life. Shakeſpeart 
Amidft the brake a hollow den _— 
1 i ted round. 
With rocks and ſhelving arches gg itn 
Sar'Lvy. adj. [ from Shelf. Shallow; 
rocky; full of banks. | | 
I had been drowned, but that the ſhore 5 
ſpeluy and ſhallow. Shak. Merry Wives of Miri. 


To SHEND. v. a. preter, and part. pak 
: ſhent. | pcendan, Saxon ; ſehenaen, 


Dutch. }] N WE 
1. To ruin; to ſpoil; to miſchief. 
Provide for thy wife, or elſe look to be Hen ' 
| Good milchcow for winter, another for 8 
uſſere 
Shepherds, ſhould it not y/ben? | 
Your roundels freſh, to hear a doleful _ FP 
Of Roſalind, that Colin made ? 
Such a dream 1 had of dire portent, WE 
That much I fear my: body will be ſort Dryden 


Peace 5 plenty ſpread the fails : 


| Thrown on them, as a ſhelter from his ire. Milton. 


It bodes I ſhall have wars. 


fg) 


th 


ant 
2 To dülgrace; to degrade; to blame; 
90 re roach. . 
Debate ful ſtrife, of knighthood foully ſend. 


and cruel enmity, 


The famous name Fairy Queen. 


iſed with the fall, he flow uproſe, 
Se thus him loudly ſhent : 
ght! whoſe coward courage choſe 


Sore 
And all - : 
Diſleal Kn! 
_ ck itſelf on beaſt. : 

My tongue and ſoul in this be hypocrites z 
How in my words ſoever ſhe be ſßent, 

To give them ſeals never my ſoul conſent. 
+ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


rpower ; to cruſh ; to ſurpaſs. 
i CT reſt as Cynthia doth ſhend 
The letler ſtars» | 
4 It is, though uſed by Dryden, wholly 
obſolete. | 
eHEPHERD. 2. / [pceap, ſheep, and 
hind, a keeper, Saxon, pceapahynd. ] 
1. One who tends ſheep in the paſture, 
am ſhepberd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze. Shakeſp. 
A ſhepherd next, | 


More meek, came with the firſtlings of his flock. 


Milton. 


2. AwWain; a rural lover. 
Ir that the world and love were young, 
And truth in ev'ry ſhepherd's tongue, 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move, 
To live with thee and be thy love. Raleigb. 


3. One who tends the congregation; a 


paſtor. _ : 
Lead up all thoſe who heard thee, and believ'd; 
Midſt thy own flock, great ſhepherds. be receiv'd, 


Prior. 


Sar pHERDESS. z. . [from 2 A 
woman that tends ſheep; a rural laſs. 

She put herſelf into the garb of a ſhepberdeſs, and 

in that diſguiſe lived many years; but, diſcovering 

herſelf a little before her death, did profeſs herſelf 

the happieſt perſon alive, not for her condition, 

but in enjoying him ſhe firſt loved; and that ſhe 


in contentment and ſati sfaction. Sidney. 
Theſe your unuſual weeds to each part of you 

Do yive a life: no ſhepberdeſe, but Flora 

Peering in April's front. 
She like ſome ſhepherdeſs did ſhew, 

Who fat to bathe her by a river's fide. Dryden. 

Hiss dorick dialect has incomparable ſweetneſs in 

i" clowniſhnels, like a fair ſbepherdeſs in country 

ruſiet, Dryden. 


Venus comb. An herb, 
H:PHERDS Purſe, or Pouch. u. f. [burſa 
paftoris, Lat.] A common weed. 
SHEPHERDS Rod. u. %. Teaſel, of which 
plant it is a ſpecies. 
ff PHERDISHeadj, [from ſhepherd. ] Re- 
ſembling a ſhepherd ; ſuiting a ſhep- 
herd ; paſtoral ; ruſtick, Not in uſe. 
: He would have drawn her eldeſt ſiſter, eſteemed 
er match for beauty, in her. ſpepberdiſp attire. 


She ſaw walkin 
ber 4% apparel, 


du ERBET, 1. /. | Sarbat, Arabick.] The 
Juce of lemons or oranges mixed with 
Vater and ſugar. 


8 from her ward a-man in /bep- 


nd confidering that water is with the rareſt, eſpe- 
— - this clime, the deareſt of ſberbets, and 
wo barley, it would prove infinitely profit- 

uch as ſhould bring in the uſe thereof. 
Sandys. 


Fairy Queen. , 


Spenſer. T 


And glad all heay'n with millions thou haſt ſav'd. 


voald rather, ten thouſand times, live a'/bepherdeſs | 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


ShrPHERDS Needle. 7, . Scandix, Lat.] 


Sidney. 
Sidney. A 


Th 4 Di8, 
J Preter our beer above all other drinks; | 


1 


81 


\SHERD. 2. /; [pceand, Saxon.] A frag- | 
ment of broken earthen ware. See 
SHARD. 
The trivet-table of a foot was lame; 
| She thruſts beneath the limping leg a ſberd. Dryd. 
SHERIFF. 2. /. [ycyne gepepa, Saxon; 
from peyne, a ſhire, and neve, a ſteward. 
It is ſometimes pronounced Sriewe, 
which ſome poets have injudiciouſly 
adopted.} An officer to whom is entruſt- 
ed, in each county, the execution of the 
laws. 
A great pow'r of Engliſh and of Scots 
Are by the Serif of Yorkſhire overthrown. Hab. 
Concerning miniſters of juſtice, the high ſerif; 
of the counties have been very ancient in this 
kingdom. Bacon. 
Now may' rs and ſhrieves all huſh'd and ſatiate lay. 


a 


* Pape. : 
SHE'RIFFALTY. i 

1795 Ju. , [ from ſperi f.] The | 
Suk, RIFEDOM. ( office or juriſdiction of | 
SnETRITFSsHIr. herd 
SHE"RIFFWICK-. Y 


There was a reſumption of patents of gaols, 
and reannexing of them to the fheriffevicks ; pri- 
vileged officers being no lets an interruption of 
juſtice than privileged places. Bacon. 
SHE RRIS, n. J. from Xeres, a town 
 SHERRIS Sack. & of Andaluſia in Spain.] 
SHERRY. 
| Your fherris warms the blood, which, before 
+ cold and ſettled, left the liver white, which is the 

badge of puſillanimity; but the ſerris makes it 

courſe from the inwards to the parts extreme, Shak. 
Good fherris ſack aſcends me into the brain, 
dries me there all the fooliſh dull vapours, and 
makes it apprehenſive. Shakeſpeare. 
SHEW.. See SHOW... 
.SHIDE. 2. . [from pceaban, to divide, 
* Saxon.] A board; a cutting. Skinner. 
SHIELD. 2. J. [pcyld, Saxon.] 
1. A buckler; a.broad piece of defenſive 


e 


blows. 

Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than ſhields, Shak. Coriol. 
His pond'rous ſhield, 8 

Ethereal temper, maſſy, large, and round, 
Behind him caſt; the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Milten. 
2. One that gives protection or ſecurity. 
3. Defence; protection. 
The terror of the Trojan field, 

The Grecian honour, ornament, and ſpield, 

High on a pile th* unconquer'd chief is plac'd. 
8g : | Dryden. 
'To SHIELD. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with a ſhield, 


2. To defend; to protect; to ſecure, 

Were t my fitneſs 

To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, 

They're apt enough to diſlocate and tear 

Thy fleth and bones: howe'er a woman's ſhape 

Doth ſhield thee. | Shazeſpeare's King Lear. 
Shouts of applauſe ran ringing through the field, 

' To ſee the ſon the vanquiſh'd father Hild. Dryd. 

Hear one that comes to ſpield his injur'd honour, 


3. To keep off; to defend againſt. 
Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations, 
into the ſweet ſoil of Europe, they brouglit with 
them their uſual weeds, fit to ſpield the cold to 
which they had been inured. Spenſer. 
My lord, I muſt intreat the time alone. 
od fhield I ſhould diſturb devotion. 


8 hakeſp. 


change.] 
| 1. Tochange place, 


- 


A kind of Spazi/b wine. | 


armour held on the left arm to ward off 


And guard his life with hazard of her own. Iich. 


To SHIFT. v. 2. [Of this word the origi- | 
nal is obſcure: ftipta, Runick; is to 


conditions on which ſalvation is promiſed. 


8 HT 
Vegetables being fixed to the ſame place, and 
ſo not able to ſhift and ſeek out after proper mat- 


ter for their increment, it was neceſſary that it 
ſhould be brought to them, Wuodwards 
2. To change; to give place to other 
things. | 
If the ideas of our minds conſtantly change and 
ift, in a continual ſucceſſion, it would be impoſe 
ſible for a man to think long of any one thing. 
3. To change clothes, particularly the 
linen. 
She begs you juſt would turn you while ſhe Hits. 
| Youngs 
4. To find ſome expedient ; to act or live 
though with difficulty. | 
We cannot ſhift : being in, we muſt go on. 
| Dasiel. 
Men in diftreſs will look to themſelves, and 
leave their companions to ſpift as well as they can. 
L' Eftrange. 
Since we defire no recompence nor thanks, we 
ought to be diſmiſſed, and have leave to ſhift f 
ourſelves. h Sevifts 


5. To practiſe indirect methods. 
All thoſe ſchoolmen, though they were exceed- 
ing witty, yet better teach all their followers to 
. ſhift than to reſolve by their diſtinctions. Raleigh. 
6. To take ſome method for ſafety. 
Nature inſtructs every creature how to ſift for- 
itſelf in caſes of danger, L'* Eftrange. 
To SHIFT, v. 2. 
1. To change ;. to alter. 
It he = tevity, but abſolute neceſſity, that 
made the ift their condition. L' Eſtran 
Come, _ me, muſe obedient ranges 
Let us try ſome new expedient; 
Shift the ſcene for half an hour, 
Time and place are in thy power. 
2. To transfer from place to place. 
Pare ſaffron between the two St. Mary's days, 
Or ſet or go ſift it that knoweſt the ways. Tuſſer. 


Sævift. 


way. 
I fifted him away, 
And laid good ſcuſes on your ecſtaſy, 


The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes 
affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and fhiftings of 


ſolid and grounded courſes to keep them aloof. 
Bacon. 


4. To change in poſition. | 
Neither uſe they fails, nor place their oars in 
order upon the ſides; but carrying the oar looſe, 
ſhift it hither and thither at pleaſure, Raleigh, 
Where the wind 
Veers oft as of: ſhe ſteers and ſhifts her fail. Milt. 
We ſtrive in vain againſt the ſeas and wind 
Now fhift vour ſails. Dryden's neid. 
5. To change, as clothes, 
I wou!d adviſe you to ſhift a ſhirt : the violence. 
of action hath made you reek as a ſacrifice. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines. 


6. To dreſs in freſh clothes. 


As it were to ride day and night, and not to 
have patience to ſhift me. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


7. To.SnirT off. To defer; to put away 
by ſome-expedient. 


finiſhed, the colours and words moſt choſen 2: 
many things in both, which are noe deſerving of. 
this care, muſt be ſhifted off, content with vulgar 
expreſſions. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 

Struggle and contrive as you will, and lay your 
taxes as you pleaſe, the traders will Þift it of trom 
their own gain. : Locke, 

By various illuſions of the devil they are pre- 
vailed on to fhift of the duties, and negle the 


Rogers Sermont. 
SHIFTo 


3. To put by ſome expedient. out of the 


Shakeſpeare's Orbello. 


dangers and miſchiefs, when they are near, than 
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SHI SH1 
The very ſame Hpilling may at one time payſ — Cato's foul | 
twenty men in twenty days, and at another reſt Shines out in ev'ry thing the acts or fe. 

in the fame hands one hundred days. Locke. While winning mildneſs and attractive , ; 

Who, with much pains exerting all his ſenſe, Dwell in her looks, and with becomin miley 

Can range aright his fillings, pounds, and pence. Soften the rigour of her father's © _ 

Young. The reformation, in its firſt eſtabliſhment i/m, 

SH1LL-I-$HALL-I. A corrupt reduplica- | duced its proper fruits, and diſtinguiſhes the yt. 

tion of Hall I? The queſtion of a man | e wich ſhining inſtances of virtue and uralt,. 

heſitating. To ſtand ſhill-T. -/hall-1 , 1s N Addie 5 Freebel i, 


0 8 a The courtier ſmooth, who forts + ay 
to continue heſitating and procraſti- An humble ſervant to all . "at firs 
nating. 


: Few are qualified to ſhine in company; but it 
I am ſomewhat dainty in making a reſolution, in moſt men's power to be agreeable, © oy | 
becauſe men - mo 2 3 8 4 don't 7. To be propitious. 5 
ſtand /Þill-T-ſhall-T then: 1 ay t, I'll do 't. : ; 
Spill-T-fÞ as Way of the World. A Rane make his face ſhine * the mite 
SH1'LY. adv. [from y.] Not familiarly; | 8, To give light real or figurative. DE 
not frankly. The light of righteouſneſs hath nut ſoined ung 


SHI 
_ SHIFT. 2. . [from the me 
| 1. Expedient found or uſed with diffi- 
culty ; difficult means. 
She redoubling her blows, drave the ftranger 
to no other ſift than to ward and go back; at 
that time ſeeming the image of innocency againſt 
violence. Sidney. 
If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 
I'II find a thouſand ſhifts to get away. 
Shakeſpeare's King Fobn. 
This perfect artifice and accuracy might have 
* been omitted, and yet they have made ſhift to move 
up and down in the water. | 
| More's Antidote againſt Athciſm. 
Not any boaſt of ſkill, but extreme ſp t 
How to regain my fever'd company, 


Compell'd me to awake the courteous echo, 
To give me anſwer from her moſly couch. Mili. 


——_ e—_— 


i | A faſhionable hypocriſy ſhall be called good man- | SHIN. 2. . [pcina, Saxon; chien, Ger- us, and the ſun of righteouſneſs roſe not upon us, 

þ 1 5 . 82 : - | 77 45 

* ners, ſo we make a ſhift ſomewhat to legitimate the man.] The forepart of the leg. Celeſtial lieht idem, v. 6, 

41 abuſe, : : F L. Eſtrange. I bruiſed my fin the other day with playing at Shine in; __ 

| Thoſe little animals provide themſelves with ſword and dagger. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. ine mward, and the mind through all her power 
wheat; but they can make ſhift without it, Add. The ſbin bone, from the knee to the inſtep, is Irradiate. | Mis, 


Our herbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants, 


made by ſhadowing one half of the leg with a ſingle SHINE, 2. F [from the verb.] 


and we have made a tolerable ſhift to reduce them] ſhadow. Peacbam. 1, Fair weather. 

to erent i | Baker. His leg, then broke, | | Be it fair or foul, or rain or ſhine, Dad 
2. Indire expedient mean refuge ; laſt Had got a deputy of oak He will accuſtom himſelf to heat and cold, 11 

reſource. For when a ſpin in fight is cropt, Shine and rain; all which if a man's body vill 


The knee with one of timber 's propt. Hudibras. 
As when to an houſe we come, 

To know if any one 's at home, 

We knock; ſo one muſt kick your ſhin, 

Ere he can find your ſoul's within. Anonymous. 


To SHINE. v. 7. preterite I one, I have 

ſhone ; ſometimes 1 hhined, I have fhined. 
| [peman, Saxon; /chijnen, Dutch.] 
1. To have bright reſplendence ; to glit- 


The very cuſtom of ſeeking ſo particular aid 
and relief at the hands of God, doth, by a ſecret - 
contradiftion, withdraw them from endeavouring 

to help themſelves, even by thoſe wicked ſhifts, 
which they know can never have his allowance 
whoſe aſſiſtance their prayers ſeek. Hooker. 

To ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be re- 
conciled, that there wanteth a term, is but a ſhifr 
of ignorance. Bacon. 
Slow to reſolve, but in performance quick; 
So true, that he was aukward at a trick ; 


not endure, it will ſerve him to very little purpoſe, 
3 g ; Licie, 
| 2. Brightneſs ; ſplendour ; luſtre. It b: 
word, though not unanalogical, yet u. 
graceful, and little uſed. 

He that has inured his eyes to that divine pen. 
dour which reſults from the beauty of holinel, i 
not dazzled with the glittering ſhine of gold, 2d 
f conſiders it as a vein of the ſame earth he treat 
ter; to gliſten ; to gleam. on. | Decay of Pig. 
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LAS For little ſouls on little ſhifts rely. Dryden. To-day the French, | Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'tt to gry? 
10 ; 3. Fraud ; artifice ; ſtratagem. All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, Fair op'ning to ſome court's propitious ſong 

* Þ : Know ye not Ulyſſes ſhifts ? S bone down the Engliſh; and to-morrow Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 

8 j Their ſwords leſs danger carry than their gifts. - Made Britain India: ev'ry man that ſtood | Be P. 
5 | Denham, | Shew'd like a mine. Shakeſpeare. SHIN ESS. 2. , [from .] Unwillingne 


4. Evaſion; eluſory practice. 


As long as wit, by whetting itſelf, is able to 
find out any ſpiſt, be it never ſo ſlight, whereby to 
eſcape out of the hands of preſent contradiction, 


True paiadiſe inclos'd with ſhining rock. Milt. 
W-: can diſmiſs thee ere the morning ſhine. Milt. 
Fair daughter, blow away theſe miſts and clouds, 
And let thy eyes /hine forth in their full luſtre, 


to be tractable or familiar, 5 

An incurable ſhineſs is the vice of Iriſh horſes 
and is hardly ever ſeen in Flanders, becauſe the 
winter forces the breeders there to houſe and ha- 


Denham, 


they are never at a ſtand. Hooker. Locke. 


Of themſelves, for the moſt part, they are ſo 
cautious and wily headed, eſpecially being men of 
ſo ſmall experience and practice in law matters, 
that you would wonder whence they borrow ſuch 


dle their colts. Tempi. 

They were famous for their juſtice in com- 
merce, but extreme fhineſs to ſtrangers: chey ei- 
poſed their goods with the price marked upon 
them, and then retired. Arbutkrt, 


The ſun ſhines when he ſees it. 


2. To be without clouds. 
The moon ſhines bright: in ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 


ſubtilities and fly ſhifts. Spenſer. And they did make no noiſe. | __ «del, German.] 4 
Here you ſee your commiſſion; this is your | Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 3 hs 1 op * — 11 R 

duty, theſe are your diſcouragements : never ſeek How bright and goodly ſhines the moon |! thin board to cover on a Coful for dale 

: for ſhifts and evaſions from worldly affliftions : The moon! the ſun : it is not moonlight now. The beſt to cleave, is the wo mw 7 0 1 : 
this is your reward, if you perform it; this your ; * Shakeſpeare. laths, ſhingles, and wainſcot. Mortim. Hu; as 

doom, if you decline it. South. Clear pools greatly comfort the eyes, when the | SH“ NGL ES. 2. J. Wants the ſingu — 

5. A woman's linen. ſun is overcaſt, or when the moon ſpinet h. Bacon. D jr os Lat. zona morbus, Plinio. A 
Sar'rTER. 2. , [from ſhift.) One who 3- To be gloſſy. 5 | ind of tetter or herpes that ſpreads i. 

plays tricks; a man of artifice. They are waxen fat, they ſhine. Fer. v. 28. ſelf round the loins. 


Fiſh with their fins and ſhining ſcales. Milton. 
The colour and fining of bodies is nothing but | 
the different arrangement and refraction of their 
minute parts. Locle. 


4. To be gay; to be ſplendid. 
So proud ſhe ſpbined in her princely ſtate, 
Looking to heaven, for earth ſhe did diſdain, 
And ſitting high. Fairy Queen. 


5. To be beautiful. 


Of all th' enamell'd race, whoſe ſilv'ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the ſpring, 
Or ſwims along the fluid atmoſphere, 
Once brighteſt hin d this child of heat and air. 
Pope. 


Such are uſed ſucceſsfully in eryſipelas and fi 
gles, by a ſlender diet of decoctions eee, 
les, and copious drinking of coo!1fg Taue, 
e g : Arbuthrit or Dia. 
Snr'xy. adj. [from Hire. ] Bright; ſpler. 
did; luminous. : 
When Aldeboran was mounted high, 
Above the ſpiny Caffiopeia's chair, 
One knocked at the door, and in would fares 
| Fairy it 


IT was ſuch a ſhifter, that, if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he had got him down. 
| Milton. 
SHI'FTLESS. adj, [from Gift.] Wanting 
expedients ; wanting means to act or 
live. | | 
For the poor ſhiftleſs irrationals, it is a pro- 
digious act of the great Creator's indulgend, that 
they are all ready furniſhed with ſuch clothing. 
Derham's Phyſico-Tbeology. 


SHI'LLING. 1. J. [pcyllng, Saxon and 
Erſe ; /che/ling, Dutch.] A coin of va- 
rious value in different times. It is now 
twelve pence, 

Five of theſe pence made their fbilling, which 
they called ſcilling, probably from ſcilingus, which 
the Romans uſed for the fourth part of an ounce ; 
and forty-eight of theſe ſcillings made their pound; 
and four hundred of theſe pounds were a legacy 

for a king's daughter, as appeareth by the laſt will 
of king Alfred, Camden s Remains. 


The night 
Is ſhiny, and they ſay we ſhall embattle 
By th ſecond hour o th' morn. bett 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and C perth 
While from afar we heard 3 play) 

Like diſtant thunder on a f#iny dan, 3 
For abſent friends we were aſham'd to _ uo 
8e e. (ap, yojp, Saxon 3 lp, Da) 
A termination noting quality - 14 

junct, as lordſpip; or office, as /tet 


SHIP, 


6. To be eminent or conſpicuous. 
If there come truth from them, 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſhine, 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well ? Shakeſpeare. | 
Her face was veil'd ; yet to my fancied fight 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs, in her pezſon-fhin'd 
So elear, as in no face with more delight, Miltcn. ſhips 


—— — 


— 


N ö 
„l the 483 dos 
6 : 


a. 
SHIP. n./e Lrep. Saxon fe 
11 5 defined a large 


A ſhip may 


building, made to paſs over the 


ſails. 
| my followers to the eager foe | 
8 and fly like ſhips before the wind. 


There 
about eight perſons 


. other /ig loaded with victuals were burnt, 
and ſome of the men ſaved by their ſhipboats. 


Nor is indeed that man 
Who freights a ſhip to ven 
With one trail interpoſing 
Froni certain death, roll'd 


Inftead of a ſhip, he ſhould levy upon his coun- 
ſuch a ſum of money, and return the ſame 

to the treaſurer of the navy : hence that tax had 
the denomination of ſhip-money, by which ac- 


cracd the yearly ſum of 
unds. 


A hip carpenter of old Rome could not have 
4 Addiſon. | 


talked more judictouſly, 
7; $41P. v. a. [from 
1. To put inte a ſhip. 


My father at the road | 
Expects my coming, there to ſee me ſhipp'd. | 
| Shakeſpeare. 


The emperor, ſhipping 


parted down the river. Anolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
All the timber was cut down in the mountains 

of Cilicia, and ſhipped in the bay of Attalia, from 

whence it was by lea tranſported to Peluſium. 


A breeze from ſhore 
The ſailors hi their oars 


Then hoiſt their yards a-trip, and all their fails 


Let fall. 


2. To tranſport in a ſhip. 
Andronicus, would thou wert Hipt to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. 


The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, 
But we will ip him hence. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

In Portugal, men ſpent with age, ſo as they 
cannot hope for above a year, ſbip themſelves away 


in a Brazil fleet, 


3. It is ſometimes enforced by of. 
A fingle leaf can waft an army o'er, 

Or hip e ſenates to ſome diſtant ſhore. 

from the ſea into the 


The canal that runs 
Arno, gives a convenient 
are to be dipped off. 


Sar BOARD. 2. %. | Hip and Board.] See 


Board. 


1. This word is ſeldom uſed but in adver- 
bial phraſes : a ſhipboard, 


in a ſhip, 


Let him go on ſhipboard, and the mariners will 
Act leave their ſtarboard and larboard. 


Fri 


What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? To what end? 


Ovid, writing from on fipbeard to his 
excuſed the faults of his poetry by his misfortunes. 


2, The plank of a ſhi 
They have made all th 
and brought cedars from 


$41'pnoL, 1. ſ. I. ſoip 


ſerves in a ſhip. 


Few or none know me: if th did, 


This bipbey's ſemblance 


SHI PMAN, n. f. 
kaman, 
Imyſelf have the ve 
All the quarters that the 


/eipman's card, 


made forth to us a ſmall boat, with 
in it, whereof one of them 


had in his hand a tipſtaff, who made aboard our 


R 


e 
2 L : e 


ſea with 
Watts. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Bacon. 


Knolls, 
leſs mad-than theſe, 
ture on the ſeas, 
plank to fave a 
on by ev'ry wave. Dryd. 


two hundred thouſand 
Clarendon. 


the noun.] 


his great ordnance, de- 


Knolles. 
began to blow, 
„and ceaſe to row; 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Temple. 


carriage to all goods that 
Addiſon. 


on ſhipboard, 


Bramball. 


end, : 


Dryden. 


friends, 


Dryden. 

SHipboards of fir- trees, 
Lebanon to make maſts. 
Ezek. xxvii. 5 


and boy.) Boy that 


hath diſguls'd me quite. 
Shakeſpeare. 


[/2ip and man.] Sailor; 


points they blow, | 
know 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
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hollow 


Pope. 
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SHI PMASTER. 2. /. Maſter of the ſhip, 
| The ſbipmaſter came to him, and ſaid unto him, 
| What meaneſt thou, O- ſleeper ! ariſe, call upon 
thy God. Jon. 1. 6. 
SHIPPING. 2. J [from Ship. 
1. Veſſels of navigation; fleet. | 
Before Czſar's invaſion of this land, the Bri- 
tons had not any ſhipping at all, other than their 
boats of twigs covered with hides. Raleigh. 
The numbers and courage of our men, with 
the ſtrength of our ſhipping, have for many ages 
paſt made us a match for the greateſt of our 
neighbours at land, and an overmatch for the 
ſtrongeſt at ſea, Temple. 
Fiſhes firſt to ſhipping did impart z 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
N : NE Dryden. 
They took ſhipping and came to Capernaum, 
ſeeking for Jeſus. Jo. vi. 24. 


SHI'PWRECK. 2. , [ ſhip and wreck.] 
1. The deſtruction of ſhips by rocks or 
ſhelves. 


Bold were the men, which on the ocean firſt 
Spread their new ſails, when fhipzoreck was the 
| worſt, Waller. 

We are not to quarrel with the water for inun- 
dations and fhiprorecks. L' Eftrange. 

This ſea war coſt the Carthaginians five hun- 
dred quinquiremes, and the Romans ſeven hun- 
dred, including their ſhiprorecks. Arduthnot. 


2. The parts of a ſhattered ſhip. 
They might have it in their own country, and 
that by gathering up the ſhipwrecks of the Athe- 
nian and Roman theatres. Dryden. 
3. Deſtruction; miſcarriage. 
Holding faith and a good conſcience, which 
ſome having put away, concerning faith, have 
made fhiporec ks * | 1 Timothy, i. 


To SHI'PWRECK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſhal- 


lows. . 
Whence the ſun *gins his reflection, 
Sbipurecking ſtorms and direful thunders break. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To make to ſuffer the dangers of a 
wreck, | 
Thou that canſt ſtill the raging of the ſeas, 
Chain up the winds, and bid the tempeſts ceaſe, 
Redeem my fſhipwreck'd ſoul from raging guſts 
Of cruel paſſion and deceitful luſts. Prior. 
A ſquare piece of marble ſhews itſelf to have 
been a little pagan monument of two perſons who 
were ſhipwrecked. @ Addiſon. 
3. To throw by loſs of the veſſel. 
Shipzvreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope! no kindred weep for me. 


Sar'PWRIGHT. 2. /. | ſip and æurigbt.] 
A builder of ſhips. 
Why ſuch impreſs of ſpipzorigbts, whoſe ſore taſk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week ? Shak. 
A miſerable ſhame it were for our fhiporights, 
if they did not exceed all others in the ſetting up 
of our royal ſhips. Raleigh, 
Vaſt numbers of ſhips in our harbours, and 
ipwrights in our ſea-port towns. Swift. 
ah, ind fleet, 3 built by „ 
and conducted by pilots, both witliout experience, 
defeated that of the Carthaginians. Arbuthnot, 
As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 
Who ply the wimble ſome huge beam to bore, 
- Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 
The grain deep piercing, till it ſco5ps it out. Pope. 


SRHIRE. 2. . [pcm, from ycinan, to di- 
vide, Saxon.] A diviſion of the king- 
dom; a county; ſo much of the king- 
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Did burn with wrath, and ſparkled living fire; 
As two broad beacons, ſet in open fie ds, 


Send forth their flames far off to every ſpire. 


F. airy Queen. 
The noble youths from diſtant ſpires 1 ; 
rTior. 


SHIRT. a. / ¶ fhiert, Daniſh ; peync, rey- 
nic, Saxon. ] The under linen garment 
of a man. 
Shift a ſhirt: the violence of action hath made 
you reek as a ſacrifice, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I take but two ſhirts out with me, and I mean. 
not to ſweat extraordinarily. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
When we lay next us what we hold moſt dear, 
Like Hercules, envenom'd fhirts we wear, 
And cleaving miſchiefs. Dryden. 


their ſhoulders but their ſbirts. Addiſon on Italy. 
To SHIRT, wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover; to clothe as in a ſhirt. 

Ah ! for ſo many ſouls, as but this morn : 
Werecloth'd with fleſh, and warm'd with vital blood 
But naked now, or ſhirted but with air. Dryden. 
SHI"RTLESS. adj. from fhirt.] Wanting 

a ſhirt. 
L.inſey-woolſey brothers, | 
Grave mummers ! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs 
others, Th Popes 
SHi"TTAH. 1. J. A ſort of precious wood, 
SHI'TTIM, F of which Maſes made the 
greateſt part of the tables, altars, and 
planks belonging to the tabernacle. 

The wood is hard, tough, ſmooth, with- 

out knots, and extremely beautiful. It 

grows in Arabia. Calmet. 
I will plant in the wilderneſs the ſpittab-tree. 
Iſaiah, xli. 19. 

Bring me an offering of badgers ſkins and fpit- 
tim- wood. 8 Exodus. 


perhaps as properly, Suttlecock. Of 
/hittle or ſhuttle the etymology is doubt- 
ful: Skinner derives it from /chutteln, 
German, to ſhake ; or pcearan, Saxon, 
to throw. 
from its feathers, Perhaps it is pro- 
perly Huttlecorł, a cork driven to and 
fro, like the inſtrument in weaving, and 
ſoftened by frequent and rapid utterance 
from cork to cock.] A cork ſtuck with 
feathers, and driven by players from 
one to another with battledoors. 
You need not diſcharge a cannon to break the 
chain of his thoughts : the pat of a 22 or 
the creaking of a jack, will do his buſineſs. Collier. 
Snive. 2. /. | ſchyve, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſlice of bread, 
Eaſy it is 
Of a cut loaf to ſteal a ive. by: 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus, 
2, A thick ſplinter, or lamina, cut off from 
the main ſubſtance. 


differing from thoſe hives, or thin and flexible 
pieces of wood, that are obtained by borers. Boyle. 


To SHUVER. v. 2. [ /chawren, German.] 
To quake; to tremble ; to ſhudder, as 


with cold or fear. 
Any very harſh noiſe will ſet the teeth on edge, 
and make all the body ſhiver. 
What religious palſy 's this, 
Which makes the oughs diveſt their bliſs? 
And, that they might her footſteps ſtraw, 
Drop their leaves with ſhivering awe. Cleaveland. 
Why ſtand we longer ſhivering under fear? 


Milton. 


dom as is under one ſheriff, 


The 


His blazing eyes, like two bright ſhining ſhields, 


Several perſons in December had nothing over . 


SHI"TTLECOCK. #. / {commonly, and 


He thinks it is called a cock 


Shavings made by the plane are in ſome things _ 


Bacon. 


Tom 
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The man chat ſbiver d on the brink of fin, 
Thus ſteel'd and harden'd, ventures boldly in. 
Dryden. 
He deſcribed this march to the temple with ſo 
much horror, that he ſbivered every joint. Addiſon. 
Give up Laius to the realms of day, 
Whoſe ghoſt, yet p ring on Cocytus' ſand, 


Expects its paſſage to the farther ſtrand, Pope. 
Prometheus is laid 
On icy Caucaſus to ſhiver, 
While vultures eat his growing liver. Swift. 


To Sur'ves. v. 2. {from foive.] To fall 
at once into many parts or ſhives. 
HFadſt thou been aught but goſſ' mer, feathers, air, 

So many fathom down precipitating, | 
Thou'dit e rd like an egg» Shak. King John. 

Upon the breaking and ſhivering of a great ſtate, 
you may be ſure to have wars. 

The natural world, ſhould gravity once ceaſe or- 
be withdrawn, would inſtantly ſoiver into millions: 
of atoms. Woodward. 


To Srr'veR. . a. To break by one act 


into many parts ; to ſhatter. 


The ground with ſiver'd armour ſtrown. Milt. 
Show'rs of granados rain, by ſudden burſt 
Diſploding murd'rous bowels, fragments of ſteel ; 
A thouſand ways at once the ſbiver d orbs 
Fly diverſe, working torment. Philips. 


SHI'VER. . /. [from the verb.] One frag- 


ment of many into which any thing is 


broken. | 
He would pound thee into ſhivers with his fiſt, 
As a ſailor breaks a biſcuit. | 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus ard Creſſida. 
As brittle as the glory is the face; a 
For there it is crack d in an hundred ſhivers. ö 
| Shakeſpeare. 
If you ftrike a ſolid body that is brittle, it 
| breaketh not only where the immediate force is, 
but breaketh all about into ſhivers and fritters. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Surging waves againſt a ſolid rock, 
Though all to h ers daſh'd, th' aſſault renew, 
Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. 


Sni'veRy. adj. [from Hive r.] Looſe of 
coherence ; incompact ; eaſily falling 
into many fragments. | 

There were obſerved incredible numbers of theſe 


mells thus flatted, and extremely tender, in ſhivery | 
tone. | Woodward. 


SHOADSTONE. 2. { 

Sboadſtone is a ſmall ſtone, ſmooth without, of 
a dark liver colour, and of the ſame colour within, 
only with the addition of a faint purple. It is a 
fragment broke off an iron vein. Mood. on Foſſils. 
Certain tin ſtones lie on the face of the ground, 
which they call ad, as ſhed from the main load, 

and made ſomewhat round by the water. 
Carew*s Survey of Cornavall. 
The loads or veins of metal were by this ation 
of the departing water made eaſy to be found out 
by the ſhoads, or trains of metallick fragments 
borne off from them, and lying in trains from thoſe 
veins towards the ſea, in the ſame courſe that wa- 
ter falling thence would take. Mood ward. 


Snoal. 2. J. [ycole, Saxon.] 


1. A crowd; a great multitude; a throng. 
When there be great 2 of people which go 


on to populate without foreſeeing means of ſuſten- | 


tation, once in an age they diſcharge part of their 
people upon other nations. Bacon, 

A league is made againſt ſuch routes and fhoals 
of people as have utterly degenerated from nature. 
| Bacon. 

The vices of a prince draw fholes of followers, + 
when his virtue leaves him the more eminent, be- 


— VEST 


cauſe fingle. | Decay of Piety. 
A foal of filver fiſhes glides 
And plays about the barges. Waller. 


God had the command of famine, whereby he 


Bacon. 
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57 | Arcund the goddeſs roll | 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a ſable fosal ; 
Thick, and more thick, the black blockade extends. 


8 | Pope. 
2. A ſhallow; a ſand-bank. - 
The haven's mouth they durſt not enter, for 


Wo 
4 


oles. 
The depth of your pond ſhould be fix foot; and 
on the ſides ſome ſboles for the fiſh to lay their 
ſpawn. SY Mortimer. 
To SHOAL. u. 1. [from the noun.] 
1. To crowd to throng. 
The wave-ſprung entrails, about which fauſens 


He heaves them off the ſb 


2. To be ſhallow; to grow ſhallow. 
What they met 
Solid, or ſlimy, as in raging fea 
Toſt up and down, together crowded drove, 
From each ſide ſpoaling tow'rds the mouth of hell. 
Milton. 
SHOAL, adj, Shallow; obſtructed or in- 


cumbered with banks. 


SHoa'Liness. 7. , [from pay.] Shal- 
lowneſs ; frequency of ſhallow places. 


SHOA'LY. adj. [ from ſpoal.] Full of ſhoals; 
fall of ſhallow places. | 
. Thoſe who live 
Where with his ſcaly fords Vulturnus roars. Dry. 

The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 

The tofling veſſe] ſail'd on ſpcaly ground. Dryden. 
SHOCK. 2. . [choc, Fr. ſchocken, Dutch. ] 
1, Conflict; mutual impreſſion of vio- 

lence; violent concourſe. 
Thro' the bc 

Of fighting elements, on all ſides round 

Environ'd, wins his way. Milton, 
2. Concuſſion ; external violence. 

It is inconceptible how any ſuch man, that hath 
ſtood the /ock of an eternal duration without cor- 
ruption or alteration, ſhould after be corrupted or 
altered. Fudge Hale. 

Theſe ſtrong unſhaken mounds reſiſt the ſhocks 
Of tides and ſeas tempeſtuous, while the rocks, 
That ſecret in a long continued vein ; 

Paſs through the earth, the pond'rous pile ſuſtain. 
| Blackmore. 

Such is the haughty man; his tow' ring ſoul, 

Midſt all the pocks and injuries of fortune, 

Riſes ſuperior and looks down on Cæſar. Addiſon. 

Long, at the head of his few faithful friends, 
He ſtood the fpock of a whole hoſt of foes. Addiſon. 

The tender apples, from their parents rent 
By ſtormy ſocks, muſt not neglected lie 
The prey of worms. ES Philips. 

3. The conflict of enemies. 

The adverſe legions not leſs hideous join'd 
The horrid ſhock. Milton. 

Thoſe that run away are in more danger than 
the others that ſtand the ſhock. L'Eftrange. 

The mighty force 5 
Of Edward twice o'erturn'd their deſp'rate king: 
Twice he aroſe, and joinꝰd the horrid ſhock. Pbilips. 
4. Offence ; impreſſion of diſguſt. 
Fewer ſhocks a ſtateſman gives his friend. Young. 


5. [ ſchacke, old Dutch.] A pile of ſheaves 


of corn, | 
Corn tithed, Sir parſon, together to get, 
And cauſe it on ſocks to be by and by ſet. Tuſſer. 
In a full age, like as a ſpock of corn cometh 
in in his ſeaſon. Job. 
Thou, full of days, like weighty ſhocks of corn 
In ſeaſon reap'd, ſhall to thy grave be borne. 
Sandys. 
Behind the maſter walks, builds up 3 
Feels his heart heave with joy. bomſon. 
6. [from ſhagg.] A rough dog. 
I would fain know why a ſpock and a hound 
are not diſtinct ſpecies. Locke, 


To SHOCK. v. a. [ ſchocken, Dutch.] 
1. To ſhake by violence, 
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the dangerous ſpoali. Abbot's Deſcrip. of theWorld. | 
Dryden. | 


and fiſh did ſhole. Chapman. 
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2. To meet force with force: © . 
Theſe her princes are come A 0 c 


. U 
Come the three corners of the world Cu: 
And we will ſpock them. Seele, Ken 50. 


3. To offend ; to diſguſt. 


Suppoſing verſes are never ſo bea ti f 
they contain any thing that ſhocks — er > 
they are good 

Verſus inopes rerum, nugæ 

My for, © Dan 


I bade him love, and bid him now forbear: 


If you have any kindneſs for him, gil! 
Adviſe him not to ſhock a father's will, D 
glans who lov'd each ſober mind to 0 
Who laugh'd at God, and offer d to a cock, Hin 
be Thoſe who in reading Homer are jb:ch.q ho 
'tis always a lion, may as well be angry that t 
always a man, P, f 
To SHOCK. v. 2. 
1. To meet with hoſtile violence. 
And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clw 
To lances lances, ſhields to . X 
Commutual death the fate of war confound, 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds, Pre. 


2. To be offenſive. 

The French humour, in regard of the lihrtivg 
they take in female converſations, is very l, 
to the Italians, who are naturally jealous.” 

Addiſon's Remarts en Italy, 
To SHOCK. v. . [from the noun.) Jo 
build up piles of ſheaves. 

Reap well, ſcatter not, gather clean that is ſhom, 
Bind faſt, ſock apace, have an eye to thy corn, 

Ty r. 
Shop. for /oed, the preterite and — 
ciple paſſive of To Soe. 

Strong axletree'd cart that is clouted and ſhad. 

Tuſer, 

SHOE. #./. plural foes, anciently pn. 

[pceo, peoe, Saxon; ſchoe, Dutch.) 

The cover of the foot, of horſes as well 
as men. 

Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your fb un. 
tied, and every thing about you demonſtrating 
careleſs deſolation. Shatcſpearis 

Spare none but ſuch as go in clouted fh:1n, 
For they are thrifty honeſt men. Shak, Herm VI. 

This hollow cylinder is fitted with a ſucker, upon 
which is naiied a good thick piece of — 
leather. | 9. 

Unknown and like eſteem'd, and the dull wan 
Treads on it daily with his clouted ſpoen, 

And yet more medic*nal than that moly 
That Hermes once to wiſe Ulyſſes gave; 


He call'd it hamony. Milt. 
I was in pain, pulled off my ſpoe, and ſome eie 
that gave me. Temple, 


To SHOE. wv. 4. preterite I h; part: 
ciple paſſive ſod. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fit the foot with a ſhoe : uſed com- 


monly of horſes. 1 
ith” ins a gugh Irons. 
The ſmith's 2 for ſhoeing and p 3 
He doth nothing but talk of his horſe; and 
makes it a great appropriation to his own 8 65 
parts, that he can ſbot him himſelf. Sba beſteatt. 
Tell your maſter that the horſes want _ 
| . 
2. To cover at the bottom. | 
The wheel compos'd of crickets bones, 
And daintily made for the nonce, 
For fear of rattling on the ſtones, 8 
With thiſtle down they ſod it. F 15 ; 
SHoE'Boy. 2. J. [ ſhoe and bey. ] A bo) 
cleans ſhoes. 3 . 
If I employ a ſboebey, is it in view to 5 3 
tage, or my own convenience? "wy 


SHOEING-HORN. #. / [ /poe and horn.) 


1. A horn uſed to facilitate the admiſſion 


could have carried them off by ſheals. Woodward. | 


4 of the foot into a narrow ſhoe. 2. A) 
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2 Any thing by 


cilitated; any t 
in contempt. 

- Moſt of our nne Y 
Vice ſupernumerary an 
they ule like whifflers, Sear. 
. Yen an arrant ſpoeing- horn for above theſe 

5 0 years. 1 ſerved my mittreſs in that capa- 
ie above five of the number before ſhe was 
01.34, Though ſhe had many who made their ap- 

| plications to her, I always thought myſelf the beſt 
Spectator. 


hoe in her ſhop» 
10 CUAEBK- 1. . [| ſhoe and mater.] 


One whoſe trade is to make ſhoes, 
A cobler or Sou may find ſome little fault 
with the latchet of a ſhoe that an Apelles had 
Ainted, when the whole figure is-ſuch as none 
but an Apelles could paint. | Watts. 
Syo'tTYE. z. J [ ſpoe and tye.] The rib- 
band with which women tie their ſhoes, 

Madam, I do, as is my duty, 

Honour the ſhadow of your boctyes Hudibras. 


$406. #./; {from ſhock.) Violent con- 


cuſſion, 

Another's diving bow he did adore, 

Which, with a bog, caſts all the hair before. Dryd. 

Hz will rather have the primitive man to be pro- 
guced in a kind of digeſting balneum, where all the 
L-avier lees may ſubſide, and a due æquilibrium be 
maintained, not diſturbed by any ſuch rude and 
violent hogs that would ruffle and break all the lit- 
te tamina of rhe embryon. Bentley. 

7; $H0G. L. a, To ſhake; to agitate 
by ſudden interrupted impulſes. 

After it is waſhed, they put the remnant into a 
wooden dith, the which they ſoftly ſbg to and fro 
in the water, until the earthy ſubſtance be flitted 

Carew. 


hing uſed as a medium: 


oung ladies retain in their ſer. 


aids 
Sk0x8, The preterite of Hine. 
All his father in him ſhore. 
$800k, The preterite, and in poetry par- 
ticiple paſſive, of hade. 
taxalLan, Heek by Montezuma's pow'rs, 

Has, to. ett his forces, call'd in ours. Dryden. 
7; Soor. v. à. preterite 1 foot ; par- 
t\cipie Hot or ſpotten. [ycedtan, Sax.) 
1. Jo ducharge any thing fo as to make it 

Ay with ſpeed or violence. 
Light 
enn far into the boſom of dim night 
A Simmering daun. Milton. 
. Jo diſcharge as from a bow or gun. 
ne you much, and, like a witleſs vouth, 
ha: wich I owe is loft 3 but if you pleaſe 
itt an arrow that ſelf way 
Wlict you did j>:2t the firſt, I do not doubt 
To find both, Shakeſpeare. 
„ % murtherous ſhaft that 's ſhot 
itte not yet lighted; and our lateſt way 
It: avoid the aim. Shakeſpeare. 
temp of winning graces waited ſtill, 
„tom about her hot darts of deſire 


— — 


oY ef es to wiſh her till in ſight. Dilton. 
if To let off: uſed of the inſtrument. 
de Wen 0:7 ſtrong ſhoots with their bows. 
. | Abbot. 
7 o cnds of a bow ſpot off, fly from one an- 
8 Boyle. 


Al 1 * * ITE *. | 
wh yo «now not hearts ſhould make examples, 
„ Karning-piece, mult be bot off, 


Dryden. 


49 erich? 1 
8 1% 8: 


; de reſt from crimes. 
+ To rike with any thing ſhot. 
E- X an hand mall touch the mount, but he ſhall 
3 cr f>ce through. Exodus, xix. 13. 

5. inte parts, as a vegetable. 
x = of the trees exalt themſelves, neither ſhoot 
ir Up among the thick boughs, 


A grain of muſtard Exel. xxxi. 14. 


$2" branches, l, ive 32. 


which a tranſaction is fa- 


d inſignificant fellows, which 
and commonly call hong 


\ 


Milton. 


ö 


groweth up and . out 


Vor. II. 
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Tell like a tall old oak how learning ſpoots 
To heav'n her branches, and to hell her roots. 
: : G Denham. 
6. To emit ; to dart or thruſt forth, 
That gently warms 
The univerfe, 'ind to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unſeen, - 
Shoots inviſible virtue ev'n to the deep. 
Ye, who pluck the flow'rs, 
Beware the. ſecret ſnake that Spots a ſting. Dryd. 
The laſt had a ſtar upon its breaſt, which ſhot 
forth pointed beams of a peculiar luſtre, Addiſon. 
Fir'd by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 
Th' infuriate hill forth pots the pillar'd flame. 
- : Themſon. 
7. To puſh ſuddenly. So we ſay, to hot 


a bolt or lock, 

I have Jaughed ſometimes when 1 have re- 
flected on thoſe men who have fot themſelves 
into the world; ſome bolting out upon the ſtage 
with vaſt applauſe; and ſome hiſſed off, quitting 
it with diſgrace, Dryden. 

The liquid air his moving pinions wound, 

And in the moment ſhoot him on the ground. Dr. 


8. To puſh forward, 

They that lee me ſhaot out the lip, they ſhake the 

head. FAlms. 
9. To fit to each other by planing : a 
workman's term. 

Straight lines in joiners language are called a 
joint; that is, two pieces of wood, that are Het. 
that is, planed, or elſe pared with a paring chile]. 

| Moxon. 
10. To paſs through with ſwiftneſs. 


Thus having faid, ſhe ſinks beneath the ground 


Wich furious haſte, and ſpcots the Stygian ſound. 
Dryden. 

To SHOOT. v. u. 

1. To perform the act of ſhooting, or emit- 


ting a miſſile weapon. 
The archers have ſorely grieved him, and /þt at 
him. Geneſis. 
When he has ſpot his beſt, he is ſure that none 
ever did ſpoat better. Temple. 
A ſhining harveſt either hoſt diſplays, 
And ſhocts againſt the ſun with equal rays. Dr. 
hen you foot, and ſhut one eye, 
| You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the other friendly aid, 
Or wink, as coward and afraid. 


2. To germinate ; to increaſe in vegetable 


growth. | 
Such trees as love the ſun do not willingly de- 
ſcend far into the earth; and therefore they are 
commonly trees that hot up much. Bacon. 
Onions, as they hang, will pot forth. Bacon. 
The tree at once both upward ſpocts, 
And juſt as much grows downward to the roots, 
Cleawcland. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shrcots rifing up, and ſpreads by ſlow degrees. Dryd. 
Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again, 
But the wild olive f2ts, and ſhades the ungratefu] 
plain. Dryden. 


Prior. 


New creatures riſe, 
A moving maſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs 
Till Hocting out with legs, and imp'd with wings. 
| | Dryden. 
The corn laid up by ants would Hoot ae 
ground, if they did not bite off all the buds; and 
therefore it will produce nothing. Addiſon. 
A wild where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous /hozt, 
Or garden tempting with forbidden fruit. Pœ e. 
3. To form itſelf into any ſhape. 
If the menſtruum be overcharged, metals will 
20t into cryſtals. Bacon. 
Although exhaled, and placed in cold conſerva- 
tories, it will cryſtallize and fþct into glacious bo- 
dies. ; Brown. 
That rude maſs will fþ2et itſelf into ſeveral 
forms, till it make an habitable world : the ſteady 
hand of providence being the inviſible guide of all 
its motions. Burnet s Theory. 
| 


Million. | 
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Expreſſed juices of plants, boiled into the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſyrup, and ſet into a cool place, the 
eſſential ſalt will pot upon the ſides of the veſſels, 

5  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


7 


e 
— 0 


- - 


4. To be emitted. 
There fot a itreaming lamp along the fky, 
Which on the winged lightning ſeem d to fly. 
; Dryden, 
Tell them that the rays of light boot from the 
ſun to our earth at the rate ct one hundred and 
eighty thouſand miles in the ſecond of a minute, 
they ſtand aghaſt at ſuch talk. Watts. 
The grand zthefial bow 
Shoots up immenſe. Thom ſen. 


5. To protuberate; to jet out. - 

The land did oor out with a very great pro- 
montory, bending that way. 

Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 

This valley of the Tirol lies incloſed on all fides 

by the Alps, though its dominions fer out into 


ſeveral branches among the breaks of the moun- 
tains. Addiſon en Italy. 


6. To paſs as an arrow. 
Thy words fort thro my heart, 
Melt my reſolves, and turn me all to love. Addi}. 


7. To become any thing by ſudden growth. 
Materials dark and crude, 
Of ſpiritous fiery ſpume, till touch'd 
With heaven's ray, and temper'd, they ſpoot forth 
So deauteous, opening to the ambient light. Mite 
Let me but live to ſhadow tlzis young plant 

From blites and ſtorms: he'll ſoon foot up a hero. 
Dryden. 
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8. To move ſwiftly along. 


A fputing ſtar in autumn thwarts the night. 
Miiton. 


— = — 


5 — 


Where Tigris at the foot of Paradiſe 
Into a gulf hot under ground, till part 
Roſe up a fountain by the tree of life. Milton. 

At firſt ſhe flutters, but at length ſhe ſprings 
To ſmoother flight, and ſbeats upon her wings. 

| : f Dryden. 

The broken air loud whiſtling as ſhe flies, 
She ſtops and liſtens, and Poets forth again, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. 

Dryden. 

Heaven's imperious queen ht down from high; 
At her approach the brazen lunges fly, 

The gates are forc'd. Dryde::s 
She downward glides, | 

Lights in Fleet-ditch, and ſbecte beneath the 2 
aye 

Where the mob gathers, ſwiftly ſpect along, 
Nor idly mingle in the noiſy throng. Gay. 

Not half fo ſwiftly Pots along in air 
The gliding lightning. Pope. 

9. To feel a quick glancing pain, 


SHooT. 2. ,. [from the verb.] : 
1. The act or impreſſion of any thing 
emitted from a diſtance. 

The Turkiſh bow giveth a very forcible ſpoat, 
inſomuch as the arrow hath pierced a fteel target 
two inches thick; but the arrow, if headed with 
wood, hath been known to pierce through a piece 
of wood of eight inches thick. Bacon. 

2. The act of ſtriking, or endeavouring to 
ſtrike, with a miſſive weapon diſcharged 


by any inftrument. 

The noiſe of thy croſs- bow 

Will ſcare the herd, and fo my fþc%t is loſt. Shake 
But come the bow ; now mercy goes to kill, 

And ſhooting well is then accounted ill. 

Thus will I fave my credit in the t 

Not wounding, pity would not let me do *t. Shak. 
As a country-fellow was making a f22r at a 

pigeon, he trod upon a ſnake that bit him. L*Efr. 


3. [ /chenten, Dutch.] Branches iſſuing 


from the main ſtock. | 
They will not come juſt on the tops where they 
were cut, but out of thoſe gets which were water- 
boughs. h Bacon. 

1 ſaw them under a green mantling vine, 
Plucking ripe cluſters from the tender ſbeots. Milt. 
L | Prune 
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Prune off ſuperfluous branches, and fozers of this 
= ſecond ſpring 3 but expoſe not the fruit without 
leaves ſufficient. Evelyn. 
| The hook ſhe bore 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 
To decent form the lawleſs ſpoots to bring, 
And teach th' obedient branches where to ſpring. 
Pape. 
Now, ſhould my praiſes owe their truth 

To beauty, dreſs, or paint, or youth, 

®T were grafting on an annual ſtock 

That muſt our expectations mock 3 

And, making one luxuriant fp92r, 

Die the next year for want of root. Sevift. 
Pride puſh'd forth buds at ev'ry branching fb, 
And virtue ſhrunk almoſt beneath the root. Harte. 

Snoo TER. 2. J. [from ſhoot.] One that 
ſhoots ; an archer ; a gunner. 

The ſhooter ewe, the broad-leay'd ſycamore. 

; ' | Fairfax. 

We are ſhooters both, and thou doft deign 
To enter combat with us, and conteſt 
With thine own clay. 

The king with gifts a veſſel ſtores ; 
And next, to reconcile the fcoter God, 
Within her hollow fides the ſacrifice he Row'd. 

: Dryd-n. 

Sgoe. u. , [pceop, Saxon, a magazine; 
e French; /opa, low Lat. A:n/- 
eworth. | | | ; 


1. A place where any thing is ſold. 
a Our windows are broke down, 
And we for fear compell'd to ſhut our pp. Shas. 
In his needy ſep a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuft, and other ſkins 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes; and about his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakeſpeare. 
Scarce any ſold in ſpeps could be relied on as 
faithfully prepared. Boyle. 
His fbop is his element, and he cannot with any 
enjoyment of himſelf live out of it. South's Sern:. 
What a ftrange thing is it, that a little health, 


op 


Herbert. 


or the poor buſineſs of à ſhep, ſhould keep us fo 


ſenſeleſs of theſe great things that are coming ſo 
faſt upon us! Lav. 
2. A room in which manufactures are car- 
ried on. 
Your moſt grave belly thus anſwer'd : 
True is it, my incorporate friends, 
That I receive the general food at firſt, 
Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 
Becauſe I am the ſtorehouſe and the ſb+p 
Of the whole b-dy. ' 
We have divers mechanical arts and ſtuffs made 
by them; and ſbops for ſuch as are not brought into 
vulgar uſe. . Bacon. 


SOT BOAK D. 2. /. [ fbop and board.] 


Bench on which any work is done. 
That beaſtly rabble, that came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 
And ſtalls, and nc te he in vaſt ſwarms; 
With new-chatk'd bills, and ruſty arms. Hud. 
It dwells not in ſhops or workhouſes ; nor till 
the late age was it ever known that any one ſerved 
ſeven years to a ſmith or a taylor, that he ſhould 
commence doctor or divine from the ſhrpboard or 
the anvil; or from whiſtling to a team come to 
preach to a congregation=® South's Sermons. 
SHO'PBOOK. 2. J. | ſhop and book.) Book 
in which a tradeſman keeps his accounts. 
They that have wholly neglected the exerciſe 
of their underſtandings, will be as unfit for it, as 
one unpractiſed in figures to caſt up a ſppboο. 


Locke. 

SOP KEEP ER. . J. [e and heep.] A 

trader who ſells in a ſhop ; not a mer- 
chant, who only deals by wholefale. 

Nothing is more common than to hear a ſpep- 

Reeper deſiring his neighbour to have the goodneſs 

to tell him what is a clock. Addiſon. 


SRHOPMAN, 2. J. | hp and nan. ] A petty 
trader. 5 4 


Shakeſpeare. 
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Garth, gen'rous as his muke, preſcribes and gives ; 


— 


The ſpopman ſells, and by deſtruction lives. Dryd. 


The preterite of /hear. 
I'm glad thy father's dead: 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 


SHORE. 


Shere his old thread in twain, Shaxeſpearee 
SHORE, 2. / [pcone, Saxon, ] | 
1. The coaft of the ſea. 

Sea cover'd ſea ; 
Sea without ſbrre. Milton. 


2. The bank of a river. A licentious uſe. 

Deſide the fruitful fore of muddy Nile, 

Upon a ſunny bank outſtretched lay, 
In monſtrous length, a mighty crocodile, Spenſer. 
3. A drain: properly /ſexver. 
4. [ /chooren, Dutch, to prop. ] The ſupport 
of a building; ne R 

When 1 uſe the word fore, I may intend thereby 
a coaſt of land near the lea, or a drain to carry off 
water, or a prop to ſupport a buiiding. 

; Watts's Logick. 
20 SHORE. wv. a. [ ſchooren, Datch.] 
1. To prop; to ſupport. 

They undermined the wall, and, as they wrought, 

ſpored it up with timber. Knolles. 

He did not much ſtrengthen his own ſubſiſtence 
in court, but ſtood there on his own feet, for the 
moſt of his allies rather leaned upon him than 

ſpored him up. | NMotron. 

There was alſo made a ſporing or under- propping 
act for the benevolence; to make the ſums Which 
any perſon had agreed to pay leviable by courſe of 
law. Bacon's Hoary VII. 

2. To ſet on ſhore. Not in uſe, 

J will bring theſe two blind ones aboard him; if 
he think it fit to ſbrye them again, let him call me 
rogus. Shaxeſpeare. 

SHO'RELESS. adj. [from Sore.] Having 
no coaſt. | | 

This ocean of felicity is ſo ſporeleſs and bottom- 
leſs, that all the ſaints and angels cannot exhauſt 
it. : ; Boyle. 

SHO'RELING. #. /. [from ſhear, ſhore. ] 
The felt or ſkin of a ſheep ſhorn. 
SHORN. The participle paſſive of fear : 


with of. 
So roſe the Danite ſtrong, 
Shorn of his ſtrength. Milton. 
Vile ſhrubs are ſborn for browze: the tow'ring 
height 
Of unctuous trees are torches for the night. Dryd. 
He plunging downward ſhot his radiant head; 
Diſpell'd the breathing air that broke his flight; 
Shern of his beams, a man to mortal ſight, Did. 
SHORT. adj. [pceone, Saxon. |] 
1. Not long; commonly, not long enough. 
Weak though I am of limb, and fort of fight, 
Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, 
II do what Mead and Cheſelden adviſe, 
To keep theſe limbs, and to preſerve theſe eyes. 


6 Pope. 
2. Not long in ſpace or extent, 
This leſs voluble earth, 
By ſporter flight to the eaſt, had left him there. 
| Milton. 


Though ſhort my ſtature, yet my name extends 
To heav'n itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ends. Pope. 


3. Not long in time or duration. 

They change the night into day: the light is 
ſhort, becauſe of darkneſs. Job, xvii. 12. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv'ſt 

Live well; how long or fort permit to heav'n. 
5 | Milton, 
Short were her marriage joys : for in the prime 
Of youth het lord expir*d before his time. Dryden. 
4. Repeated by quick iterations, > 
Her breath, then ſbort, ſeem'd loth from home 

to pals, 


Which more it mov'd the more it ſweeter was. 
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Sidney. | 


| "Provokes my envy. 


8. Scanty ; wanting. 
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Thy breath comes bore, thy 
On = for aid, as i thou Nes 


My breath grew ſhort, my beat; Dg an. 
upward, as Se "ng kenn fru 


And leap'd and bounded in my heaving boſom, 


„ 


5 
wert purſued. fit 


| Sai 
5. Not adequate 3 Not equal: with of be 
fore the thing with which the compari 
is made. | | * 
Immoderate praifes the fooliſh lover thin! 
of his miſtreſs, though they reach far roy ” 
heavens. i ne 
Some cottons here 
thoſe of Smyrha. 8 
The Turks give you a quantity rather e 
ing than ſhort of your reed wi ng 


Haare 
1 vnde 
grow, but ort in wor with 


Sans; 
I know them not; not therefore am I ; 
Of knowing what I ought, Milt; Par I 
To attain "IP 
The height and depth of thy eternal way: 12 
All human thoughts come ſhort, ſupr ne of thines 
| Tal l 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, mA 2 
Engaging me to emulate ! but, fry: 
Of thy perfection, how ſhall I attain! 27 ! 
To place her in Olympus' top a guet, | 


Among th' immortals, who with nectar fead; 
That poor would ſeem, that entertainment 2 1 
Of the true ſplendor of her preſent court, Vale, 
We err, and come ſhort of ſcience, becauſe w2 2 
ſo frequently miſled by the evil conduct of yur in, 
ginations. | larly 
As in many things the knowledge of Philoſg. 
phers ew” wal of the truth, fo almoſt in all thingy 
their practice fell hrt of their knowledge: the 
principles by which they walked were as much 
below thoſe by which they judged, as their fre: 
were below their head. South's Serming 
He wills not death ſhould terminate their ſtrife; 


And wounds, if wounds enſue, be ſrt if life, 8. 


Dryden, 
Virgil exceeds Theocritus in regularity and be. 
vity, and falls ſport of him in nothivg but ſimplicig 
and propriety of ſtyle. Pix, 
Defect in our behaviour, coming ft f the 
utmoſt gracefulneſs, often eſcapes our obſienatin. 
: Lich. 
If ſpeculative maxims have not an actual uni. 
verſal aſſent from all mankind, practical principe 
come ſhort of an univerſal reception. Lich 
The people fall fort of thoſe who border upn 
them in ſtrength of underſtanding, Adin 
A neutral indifference falls fort ef that chi. 
tion they lie under, who have taken ſuch wh 


When] made theſe, an arti undertook io im- 
tate it; but, uſing another way of poliſhing then, 
he fell much fort of what 1 had attaiged to, 381 
afterwards underſtood. Newttts 

It is not credible that the Phœnicians, who lat 
eſtabliſhed colonies in the Perſian gulph, ſtopt #7 
without puſhing their trade to the Indies. Adu. 

Doing is expreſsly commanded, and no happinel 
allowed to any thing hrt F it. Seuth”s Sern:t 

The fgnification of words will be allowed t2 
fall much fort of the knowledge of things. Brien 

6. Defective; imperfect ; not attainits 
the end; not reaching the ntenci» 
point. | = £48 | 

Since higher I fall fort, on him who nent, 


1 
. 


That great wit has fallen fþcrt in bis — 
Where reaſon came ſoort, revelation Gifcorer 
on which fide the truth lay. _ 
Men expreſs their univerſal ideas by lers 
faculty which beaſts come ſport in. Laa. 
7. Not far diſtant in time. 
He commanded thoſe, who were apf? 
attend him, to be ready by a hor; da) ht 


pointed 70 
4 


in number, aud 8 
Haywores 

d in deep de1pat 
an p 55. 


9. Ne 


The Engliſh were inferior 
ſort in their proviſions 

They, fhort of ſuccours, 
Shook at the diſmal proſpect of the wire 
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hing a compaſs. _ 
= Ew wh. they were gotten out of the hear- | 


jne of the cock, the lion turned Hort upon him, 

ps tore him to pieces. L. Eftrange. 
He ſeiz'd the helm; his ft r d, | 

Turn'd ſoart upon the ſhelfs, and ma | y . 
turaing ſport, he ſtruck with all his might 

2 the ing fo of th' unwary knight. Dryden. 
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each petition, they orten ſomewhat the reigns of 
their cenſure. , 7 Hooker. 
Would you have been ſo brief with him, he would 
Have been ſo brief with you to ſorter you, 
For taking ſo the heady the whole head's length. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To fhorten its ways to knowledge, and make 
each perception more comprehenſive, it binds them 
into bundles. | Locke. | 
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SHORTLY. adv. {from Sort.] 


— 
—— 1 


9. 


Quickly; ſoon; in a little time. M 
is commonly uſed relatively of future 
time, but Clarendon ſeems to uſe it abſo- 
lutely. „ 
I muſt leave thee, love, and portiy too. Shakeſpe 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king: 
Open the gates, or I'll ſhut thee out fortly. 


o wy l * 
— — — — 
” JN” . - 
6. 1 
— - & = _ 


> , . K None ſhall dare Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
10, Not going ſo far = intended = With orten d ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, The armies came ſhortly in View of each other. 
Az one condemn'd to leap a precipice, But in fair combat. Dryden. Clarendon. 


Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops ſhorts . 

11. Defective as to quantity. 

When the fleece is ſhorn, 
Then their defenceleſs limbs the brambles tear, 
Sbert of their wool, and naked from the ſheer. 


Dryden. 


War, and luxury's more direful rage, 
Thy crimes have brought, to ſhorten mortal breath, 
With all the num'rous family of death. Dryden. 
Whatever ſhortens the fibres, by infinuating them- 
ſelves into their parts, as water in a rope, contracts. 
| Ati buthnot. 


The time will fortly come, wherein you ſhall 
. more rejoice for that little you have expended for 
the benefit of others, than in that which by ſo long 
toil you ſhall have ſaved. dev. 

He celebrates the anniverſary of his father's fu- 

neral, and ſhortly after arrives at Cumæ. Dryden. 
| Ev*n he, whole ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall forty want the gen'rous tear he pays. Pope. 
2. In a few words; briefly. 

I could expreſs them more fbortly this way than 
in proſe, and much of the force as well as grace of 
arguments depends on their conciſeneſs, Pope. 
SO RTNESS. 2. % [from Sport.] , 
1. The quality of being ſhort, either in 
time or ſpace. 


Dryden. 


2. To contract; to abbreviate. 
We ſborten d days to moments by love's art, 
Whilſt our two ſouls 
Perceiv'd no paſſing time, as if a part 
Our love had been of ſtill eternity. Suckling. 


3. Toconfine ; to hinder from progreſſion, 

The Iriſh dwell altogether by their ſepts, fo as 
they may conſpire what they will z whereas if there 
were Englith placed among them, they ſhould not 


12. Narrow; contracted. 

Men of wit and parts, but of ſhort thoughts and 
lite meditation, are apt to diſtruſt every thing for 
2 fancy. Burnet. 

They, fince their own fort underſtandings reach 
No farther than the preſent, think ev'n the wiſe 
Like them diſcloſe the ſecrets of their breaſts. 

Rowe. 


13, Brittle ; friable. 
His fleſh is not firm, but ſport and taſteleſs, 
Walton. 
Mar! from Derbyſhire was very fat, though it 
d ſo great a quantity of ſand, that it was fo 
dat, that, when wet, you could not work it into a 
bal, or make it hold together. Mortimer. 
14. Not bending. 
The lance broke ſhort 3 the beaſt then bellow'd 
loud, 

And his ſtrong neck to a new onſet bow'd. Dryd. 
$40&T. 7. /. [irom the adjective.] A ſum 
mary account. 
The /orrt and long is, our play is preferr'd. 

Shakeſpeare. 
In ſport, ſhe makes a man of him at ſixteen, 
and a boy all his life after, L' Eftrange. 
Repentance is, in Hort, nothing but a turning 
from fin to God; the caſting off all our former 
erils, and, inſtead thereof, conſtantly practiſing all 
taoie chriſtian duties which God requireth of us. 
; Duty of Man. 
If he meet with no reply, you may conclude 
that I truſt to the goodneſs of my cauſe : the ſoort 
on 't is, *tis indifferent to your humble ſervant 
whatever your party ſays. Dryden. 
From Medway's pleaſing ſtream 
To Severn's roar be thine : 
In ſbert, reſtore my love, and ſhare my kingdom. 
: Dryden. 
The proprieties and delicacies of the Engliſh are 
known to few: 'tis impoſſible even for a good wit 
do underſtand and practiſe them, without the help 
ora liberal education and long reading; in ſport, 
without wearing off the ruſt which he contracted 


while he was laying in a ſtock of learning, Dryd. | 


| The ſport 15, to ſpeak all in a word, the poſſibi- 
Ity of being found in a ſalvable Rate cannot be ſuf- 


ficiently ſecured, without a poſſibility of always | 
Norris. 


perſevering in it. 
To ſee whole bodies of men breaking a conſti- 
dutlon; in ſport, to be encompaſied with the greateſt 
Cangers from without, to be torn by many viru- 
lent factions within, then to be ſecure and ſenſe- 
leſs, are the moſt likely 
ſickneſs unto death, Swift, 


SHORT, adv. [It is, I think, only uſed in 
compoſition. } Not long. 

Beauty and youth, 

And ſprightly hope, and ſport-enduring joy. Dryd. 


7 
Tal ; 
One ſtrange draught preſcribed by Hi tes Content our ſhoriliv'd praiſes to engage, ſee far. : g nn 
for a ſport- breathed RT Ig a + png 1 7 9 | The joy and wonder of a ſingle age. Addiſon, 1 _ ſee — n en — * 
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To SHORTEN, . 2 from Hort 
t. To make ſhort, 2 


auſe they ſee it is not fit or poſſible that 


either in time or ſpace. | 


ſymptoms, in a ſtate, of 


| 


they ſhortened according to their demerits. Spenſer. 


4. To lop. 


SHORTHAND. #. / | ſhort and Hand.] A 


SHO'RTLIVED. adj. [ ſhort and /ive.] Not 


the variety of ſportlived favourites that prevailed 


churches ſhould frame thaokſgivings anſwerable ” 


; 


be able to ſtir but that it ſhould be known, and 


Too be known, ſhortens my laid intent; 
My boon I make it, that you know me not. Shak. 
Here, where the ſubje& is ſo fruitful, I am 
rtened by my chain, and can only ſee what is 
forbidden me to reach. Dryden. 


Diſhoneſt with lopt arms the youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and ſhorten d of his ears. Dry. 


method of writing in compendious cha- 


racters. 
Vour follies and debauches change 
With ſach a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage; 
Unleſs each vice in farthand they indite, 
Ev'n as notcht *prentices whole ſermons write. 
| Dryden. 
Boys have but little uſe of orthand, and ſhould 
by no means practiſe it, till they can write perfect- 
ly well. Loc be. 
In ſhorthand ſcill'd, where little marks compriſe 
Whole words, a ſentence in a letter lies. Creech, 
As the language of the face is univerſal, ſo tis 
very comprehentive: no laconiſm can reach it: 
*tis the ſhorthand of the mind, and crowds a great 
deal in a little room. Collier. 


living or laſting long. 
Unhappy parent of a ſpartliv'd ſon! 
Why loads he this embitter'd life with ſhame ? 
| : Dryden. 
The joyful ortliv'd news ſoon ſpread around, 
Took the ſame train. Dryden. 
Some vices promiſe a great deal of pleaſure in 
the commiſſion ; but then, at beſt, it is but ſort- 
lived and tranfient, a ſudden flaſh preſently extin- 
guithed, Calamy's Sermons. 
The frequent alterations in publick proceedings, 


in their ſeveral turns-under the government of her 
ſucceſſors, have broken us into theſe unhappy diſ- 
tinctions. Addiſen's Frec holder. 

A piercing torment that Hortliued pleaſure of 


yours mult bring upon me, from whom you never 


received offence. Addiſon. 
All thoſe graces 


The common fate of mortal charms may find 


ately decays upon growing familiar with its ob- 


ject, unleſs it be ſtill fed with freſh diſcoveries. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe; the joyful ſon. 


Shall finith what his portliv'd fire begun, Fope. 


i 


Ill make a journey twice as far, t' enjoy 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet ſportneſi, which 
Was mine in Britain. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
They move ſtrongeſt in a right line, which is 
cauſed by the ſhortneſs of the diſtance. 5 
6 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
I will not trouble my readers with the ſhortneſs 
of the time in which I writ it. Dryden. 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade ? Prior. 
Think upon the vanity and ſbortreſs of human 
life, and let death and eternity be often in your 
minds, Law. 


2. Fewneſs of words ; brevity ; conciſe- 


neſs. | 

The neceſſity of ſhortneſs cauſeth men to cut 

off impertinent diſcourſes, and to compriſe much 

matter in few words, Hockers 
Sir, pardon me in what I have to ſay, 

Your plainneſs and your fo2rtneſs pleaſe me well. 

Shakeſpeare 
The prayers of the church will be very fit, as 

being moſt eaſy for their memories, by reaſon of 

their ſhortneſs, and yet containing a great deal of 

matter, Duty of Mane 


3. Want of reach; want of capacity. ® 
W hatſoever is above theſe, proceedeth of ſhort-. 


nc/s of memory, or of want of a ſtayed attention. 
| Bacon. 


4. Deficience; imperfection. 


Another account of the ſhortneſs of our reaſon, 


and eaſineſs of deception, is the forwardneſs' of 


our underſtanding's aſſent to ſlightly examined con- 
cluſions. | Glanville's Scepſis. 


From the inſtances I had given of human ig- 


norance, to our ſhortneſs in moſt things elſe, it is 
an eaſy inference. Glanville 

It may be eaſily conceived, by any that can al- 
low for the lameneſs and ſhortneſs of tranſlations 
out of languages and manners of writing differing 
from ours. les 


SHORTRI'BS. 2. J. [ ſhort and ribs.] The 


baſtard ribs ; the ribs below the ſternum. 
A gentleman was wounded in a duel : the ra- 
pier entered into his right fide, ſlanting by his 
ſportribs under the muſcles, Miſeman's Surgery. 


SnokrTSsTOHTED. adj. [ ſrort and ght. ] 
1. Unable by the convexity of the eye to 


2. Unable by intellectual ſight to ſee far. 


The fooliſh and fbortfighted die with fear 
That they go nowhere, or they know not where. 
f Den bam, 
L 2 Other 
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* SHORTWA'ISTED. adj, [Hort and waiſt] 


* 


3 n 15 
* 5 4.4 8 i 


$SHO- 
Other propoſitions were defigned for ſnares to 
che /bortfighted and credulous. L' Eftrange. 


SHoRTsI'GHTEDNESS. #. /. | ſhort and 


feaht.] 

1. Defect of ſight, proceeding from the 
convexity of the eye. 

2. Detect of intellectual ſight, 
Cunning is a kind of ſportſightedugs, that diſco- 
vers the minuteit objects which are near at hand, 


but is not able to d,icern things at a diſtance, 
i Adaliſan's Specfator. 


Having a ſhort body. 
Ducklegg'd, for twwaiſfed, ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, 
That ſhe mutt rife on tip-toes for a kiis. 
| Dryden's Fuvcne!. 
SHORTWI'NDED. adj. [ ſhort and wind.) 
Shortbreathed ; aithmatick ; purſive ; 
breathing by quick and faint reciproca- 
tions. | 
Sure he means brevity in breath; Portrvinded, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe ſhortwwinded accents of new broils, 
To be commenc'd in ſtrands afar. Sh. Henry IV. 
With this the Mede ſpor:wvinded old men eaſes, 
And cures the lungs unſavory diſeaſes. May's Fir. 
SHORTWI'NGED. adj. C Bore and abing.] 
Having ſhort wings. Hawks are divid- 
ed into long and ſhort winged. 
Shortwing*d, unfit himſelf to fly, 
His tear foretold feul weather. Dryden. 
$Sno'tr. adj. [from fore.) Lying near 
the coaſt. | 
There is commonly a declivity from the ſhore to 
the middle part of the channel, and thoſe ſorry 


parts are generally but tome fathoms deep. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


$Hor. The preterite and participle pal- | 


five of ſhoot. 
On the other ſide a pleaſant grove 
Was ſpot up high, full of the ſtately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy Quren. 
Their tongue is as an arrow ſhot out, it ſpeaketh 
deceit. Jeremiah. 
The fortiſier of Pendennis made his advantage 
of the commodiouſneſs a. forded by the ground, and 
# ſhot rather at a ſafe preſerving the harbour from 
ſudden attempts of little fleets, than to withſtand 


any great navy. Carcv. 
He on:y thought to crop the flow'r, 
New fot up from a vernal thow'r, Milton. 


From before her vaniſh'd night, 


| eta 16 
bet through with orient beams. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Sometimes they fbct out in length, like rivers; | 


and ſometimes they flew into remote countries in 
colonies. 
The ſame metal is naturally fo? into quite dif- 
ferent figures, as quite different kinds of the n are 
of the ſame figure. Woodward. 
He, prone on ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch'd wide his eager arms, and fot the ſeas 
along. Pope. 
Suor. z. . | /chet, Dutch; from oor.] 


i. The act of ſhooting. * | 
A foot unheard gave me a wound unſeen. Sidney, 
| Proud death! | 
What fealt is tow'rd in thy infernal cell, 
That thou ſo many princes at a jv 
So bloodily haft ſtruck ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


He cauſed twenty fer of his greateſt cannon to | 


de made at the king's army. Clarendon. 
2. The miſſile weapon emitted by any in- 
ſtrument. © 
I ſhall here abide the hourly bor 
Ot angry eyes. 
At this booty they were joyful, for that they 
were ſupplied thereby with good ſtore of powder 
and „bot. Hayward. 


Burnet. | 


Shakeſpeare” s Cymbeline. | 


* » 


| 2. To drive by a pole that reaches to the 


1 


— 


S HO 
the walls, without any damage to the garriſon. 


Impatient to revenge the fatal ſor, 
His right hand doubly to his left ſucceeds. Dryden. 


3. The flight of a miſſile weapon. 
She ſat over againſt him, a good way off, as it 
were a bow ſhots | 
4. [et, French.] A ſum charged; a rec- 
koning. | 
A man is never welcome to a place, till ſome cer- 
tain ſhot be paid, and the hoſtels ſay welcome. 
| 8 hakeſpeares 
As the fund of our pleaſure, let each pay his ht; 
Far hence be the ſad, the lewd fop, and the ſot. 


Shepherd, leave decoying, 
Pipes are ſweet a ſummer's day; 
But, a little after toying, 
Women have the ſt to pay. Dryden. 
He touch'd the pence when others touch'd the pot; 
The hand that ſign'd the mortgage paid the Hot. 


nor, Latin.] A fiſh. 

The fcte, peculiar to Devonſhire and Cornwal, 
in ſhape and colour reſemblech the trout ; how- 
beit in bigneſs and goodneſs cometh: far behind 
him. ä Carcw. 


SHO"TFREE. adi. | ſoot and free.] 
1, Clear of the reckoning.. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. Not to be hurt by ſhot.. 
3. Unpuniſhed. 


SHOUT EN. adj. from Soo. 
1. Having ejected the ſpawn.. 


good manhood be not forgot upon the earth, then 
am I g. ſhotten herringe. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Aſk for what price thy venal tongue was ſold! 
Tough wither'd truffles, ropy wine, a diſh 
Of frotten herrings, or ſtale ſtinking fiſh. Dryden. 
2. Curdled by keeping too long. | 
To SHOVE. v. a: [ycupan, Saxon; /chuy- 
den, Dutch. ] 
1. To puſh by main ſtrength. 
The hand could pluck her back, that ow'd her 
on. Shakeſpeare. 
In the corrapted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice 3 
And oft the wicked prize itſelf 
Buys out the law. Skakeſpeares 
I ſent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief, 
The which hath been with ſcorn ſoev'd from the 
courts Shakeſpeare. 
Of other care they little reck'ning make, 
Than how to fcramble at the ſhearers feaſt, 
And f:ve away the worthy bidden gueſt. Milton. 
There the Britiſh Neptune ſtocd, 
Beneath them to ſubmit th* officious flood, 
And with his trident ſhov'd them off the ſand. 
Dryden, 
Shoving back this earth on which I fit, 
I'll mount, Dryaden's Tyrannick Love. 
A. ſtrong man was going to ſbove down St. Paul's 
cupola. Afrbuthnot. 


bottom of the water: as, he /oved his 
boat, 
3. To puſh; to ruſh againſt. - 

He uſed to ſhove and elbow his fellow ſervants | 
to get ncar his miſtreſs, when money was a-paying 
or receiving. | Arbuthnot. 

Behold a rev*rend fire 
By his own ſons. Pope. 


7 


Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt, if 


Crawl through the ſtreets, ſbov d on or rudely preſs'd | 


3. VI SHOULD ge. 
gt Fat and loy'd, and eat and drank, your 3 A 8 


Clarendon. | 


And fbove him off as far as &er we can. 


Geneſis, xxi. 16. | 


Ben Jonſon. | 


| Sevift, | 
SHOTE. 2. /. [pceora, Saxon; trutta mi- 


Though I could *ſcape fbo:free at London, I fear | 
the ſhot here: here 's no ſcoring but upon the pate. | 


* 


3 . Nr 8 


Above one thouſand great fort were ſpent upon 6 Wall ſober off, before a ſprightlier age 


Come titt'ring on, and Powe you from the ſtage, 


Make nature {till encroach upon his plan Pipes 
3 


8 Eager to expreſs your love, 2 
You ne'er conſider whom you pen 
But rudely preſs before a duk. Seth 
To SHOvVE. v. 24. 5 
1. To puſh. forward before one. 
'The ſeamen towed, and I ſpcved, till 


We ar; 


. rived, within forty yards of the ſhore... 
Gu ll iwer”s Trace. 


2. To move in a boat, not by cars but 4 


pole. 
| He graſp'd the oar;. 
Receiv'd his gueſts aboard, and fd from fhors, 


SHove..z. /. [from the verb.] The act of 
ſhoving ;. a puſh. | 
] was forced to ſwim behind, and puſh the boat 
forward with: one of my hands; and, the tide fa. 
vouring me, I could feel the ground: I refed yg 
minutes, and then gave the boat another e. 
Gulliver: Travels, 
SHO VEP. . / [pcofl, Saxon; chest, 
Dutch. ] An inſtrument conſiſting of a 
long handle and broad blade with raiſcd 
edges. 
A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, ſb>vz!, and ſpade. 
; ; Tr. 
The brag of the Ottoman, that he would ee 
Malta into the ſea, might be performed at an ca- 
ſier rate than by tlie bowels of his janizaries, 
Glanville's Scapſi. 


7 SH¹OVEL. v. a. [from the noun. )] 


1. To throw or heap with a ſhovel, 
I thought 

To die upon the bed my father died, 

To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones; but now 

Some hangman muſt put on my ſhroud, and lay me 

Where no prieſt bcwels in duſt. Shak, Mint. Talc, 
2. To gather in great quantities, 

Ducks ſpovel them up as they ſwim along the 


SHO'VELBOARD.. 2. / | ſhovel and beard.) 
A long board on which they play by 
ſliding metal pieces at a mark. 

So have I ſeen, in hall of lord, 
A weak arm throw on a long fhowelbrard ; 
He barely lays his piece. | 

SHo'VELLER or Showelard, u. J. | from gc- 

vel; platea.] A bird. | 
Sheveller, or ſpoon-bill: the former name the 
more proper, the end of the. bill being broad He 
a ſhovel, but not concave like a ſpoon, but perfect - 
ly flat. Grew's Muſe:.ft 
Pewets, gulls, and fovellers, feed upon fleib, 
and yet are good meat. ; Bacon. 
This formation of the wizzon is not peguliac 
to the ſwan, but common unto the platca, or- 

welard, a bird of no muſical throat. 

Brown's Vulgar Erriurte 

Snoven. 2. J [for ſbock.] A ſpecies of 
ſhaggy dog ; a ſhock. 

In the catalogue ye be for men, 
As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, ſpaniels, car“ 
Sheugbs, water rugs, and demi-wolves, are cle) d 
All by the name of dogs. Sgaegcare Macbeth. 

SOUL p. v. . | /cude, Dutch; pceolvan, 
Saxon. ] 

1. This is a kind of auxiliary verb uſed in 
the conjunctive mood, of which the i1g- 
nification is not eaſily fixed. 


Drydon. 


2. I SyouLD go. It is my buſineſs or du- 


t 
y to go. IF it happens BIA 


1 go. 4. Thou 


| 
; 


Garth, - 


waters; but divers inſects alſo devour them. Deb. 


thern 
eth in 
grals. 
d 
aar, 
J. Ih 
the 


Ih 
l 4% 
Th * 


(OY FE 


- + tas CL RAB” 
284 e - 5 1 * 
2 ee 
- 


8H O 
Thou oughteſt to 


4, Thou Sy0ULBST 30. 
6 5 thau SHoOULDST £0. If it happens 


that thou goeſt. 
6. The ſame ſign 


all the other pe 
Let not a deſpetca 


geations are found in 


te act: on more engage u 
1 ſatety 5747. Ben Jonſon S Cataline. 
2 855 praſtes eme of good wiſhes and reſpects, 
NI N ; 25 
vn by telling men what they are, they reprelent 
nen C7 ee th y ſpoutd be : 
10: WiLat oo 1. - 0 F 
COT Pe h n ur 1 will ſhed their blood, 5 
To 49 ! . 5 | 
: WS 2 91 
wich the jult laws, ut 1 were faultlels, / . 
8 aller. 
& kings, or fo they ſp ul. 
Dryden. 


„ SHoulD be. A proverbial phraſe of 


= ntempt or Irony. 
ſight 18 il P 3 * 1 : 17 ; 
IOaclades that things are not as the ſhould be. 


Swift. 


} * 1 4 
The girls look upon their father as a clown, and 


85 febjects love Ju 


ta? b 

2 id be. . _ » 
, There is another ſignification now lit- 

tle in uſe, in which ſhould has ſcarcely 

any ditin&t or explicable meaning. 4? 

47 be differs in this ſenſe very little 

trom 7t 15. ; a 

There is a fabulous narration, that in the nor- 
then countries there ſhuαꝭ? be an herb that grow- 
eh in the likeneſs of a Lamb, and feedeth upon the 
crab. Bacon's Natural Hiſtæry. 

HOYULDER: 2. / [pculdpe, Sax. ſchol- 
dar, Dutch, ] 
J. The joint which connects the arm to 
| ave 12en better faces in my time, 
Thin #1: on any Doulder that I fee 
Betote me. Shakeſpeare. 

ic is a fine thing to be carried on men's H- 
ez bit give God thanks that thou art not force | 
t cum a rich fool upon thy /prulders, as thoſe 
por men do. Taylor. 

The head of the Þ-2der-bone, being round, is 
{ried into ſo mallow a cavity in the ſcapula, 
vat, were there no other guards for it, it would 
x trait out upon every occaſion, Wiſeman. 

* 1 . . ed * . 

2 Tae upper joint of the foreleg of edi- 
dle animals. | 

V 10" haze a puer of mutton for a property. 

| Shakrfpeare. 
fotos oecaſion, from a ſhinlor of mation, to 
1 up he plenty of England. Addiſon's Freeba/der. 
Ie upper part of the back. 
ki drefs'd herſelf in rich array; 
Fen a 02 month, and as the morning fair, 
5 4 5 fordders fell her length of hair. Dryd. 
4, The moulders are uſed as emblems of 
engen, or the act of ſupporting. 
4 tau wilt, ſweet War w. cc, let it be; 
def o Wy s do I build my ſeat. 

Ws Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
LE ing has cured me; and from theſe /5:2/ders, 
"rp n al pllars, out of pity taken 

aden a navy. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

J. A riß i : ' 
„ riſing part; a prominence. A term 
«MN artiacers. 
Wo : J Tut a din into a hole, your pin muſt 
„ hicker than the hole is wide, 
Haller flip avt through the hole as well 
"IO | Mexon. 
, | 
. 2 D. a. [from the noun, ] 
So 1 with inſolence and violence. 
e rung oitlows ho. the goed ſhore 
25 tney he cart! - 1 22 So ot 42 
eaten would ſpeulder drum her fat. 
Ka; 
Vai een. 
b ae f.reland to ne 
tlder: Out the 8 5 
rf dhe ocean, d ſhape the ſam: 
A iar 75 MR 33 z p 
«blow between itlelf. 
8 Carew ' / 
q W's Survey of Cornauall 


0 


iy 
kv II 43 
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Dudenag 
220 bh 
Ii, nere 


rſons fingalar and plural. 


Bacon, | 


„„ think their mother no better than ſhe 
; . Addiſon, | 


1 


SHO 
You debaſe yourſelf, 5 | 
To think of mixing with th? ignoble herd: 
What, ſhall the people know their god-like prince 
Headed a rabble, and protan'd his perſon, 
Sh:ulder'd with filth? Dryden. 
So vait the navy now at anchor rides, 
That underneath it the preſs'd waters tail, 
And, with its weight, it feulders off the tides. 
Dryden. 
Around her numberleſs the rabble flow'd, 
Should ring eacli other, crowding for a view, 
| Rowwe's Fane Shore, | 
When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend | 
The wretch who living ſav'd d candle's end 
Shu! ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
Belies his features; nay extends his hands. 
To put upon the ſhoulder. . 
Archimedes's lifting up Marcellus's ſhips finds 
little more credit than that of the giants pee ng 
mountains. Glanville. 
SHO"ULDERBELT, 2. J. | ſhoulder and Lelt.] 
A. belt that comes acrols the ſhoulder, 
Thou haſt an ulcer which no leech can heal, 
Though thy broad fboulderbeit the wound conceal, 
Dryden. 
SHOULDERBLADE, 2. / The ſcapula; 
the plate bone to which the arm is con- 


nected. 

I Il have lifted up my hand againſt the father- 
leſs, when 1 ſaw my help in the gate, then let 
mine arm fall from my fhouiderblade, and mine 
arm be broken from the bone. Job, xxxi. 22. 


SH0"ULDERCLAPPER, 2. / | ſhoulder and 
clap.) One who affets iamiliarity, or 
one that miſchiefs privily. 

A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough; 
A back friend, a ſhonulderclapper, one that commands 
The paſſages of alleys. Shakeſp. Comedy of Erreours. 

SHoULDERSHOTTEN. adj. | fooulder and 
/hot.] Strained in the ſhoulder. 

His horſe waid in the back, and fboutderſpitten, 
| Shak ſjprare. 

Sno'ULDERSLIP. 2. J. { fooulder and flip.) 
Diſlocation of the ſhoulder. 

The horſe will take ſo much care of himſelf as 
to come off with only a ſtrain or a ſboulderſlip. 

, | Sevifts 

To SHOUT. v. 2. [a word of which no 

_ etymology is known.] To cry in tri- 

umph or exhortation. | 
'i ney focuted thrice: what was the laſt cry for? 
, | Shakſpeares 
Scat unto God with the voice of triumph. 
; Plain xlvii. 1. 
It is not the voice of them that cut for maſtery, 
| Ex. xxxii. 
The /Zcuting for thy ſummer fruits and harveſt 
is fallen. Iſaiab. 
He ſtorms and foouts 3 but flying bullets now: 
To execute his rage appear too flow ; 

They mils, or ſweep but common ſouls away; 

For ſuch a lois Opdam his life muſt pay. Wuller. 
There had been nothing dut howlings and Haut- 

inns of poor naked men, bejabouring one another 

with ſnagged ſticks, More. 
All, clad in ſkins of beaſts, tlie jav'lin bear; 
And ſhrieks and fooutings rend the ſ{uitF*ring air. 
Dryden. 
What hinders you to take the man you love? 

The people will be glad, the ſoldiers Shout; 

And Bertran, though repining, will be aw'd. 

: Dryden. 


SHoum. a. J. [from the verb.] A loud 
and vehement cry of triumph or exhor- 
tation. i | 

Thanks, gentle citizens: 
This general applauſe, and chearful fozut, 
Argues your wiſdom and your love to Richard. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
The Rhodians, ſeeing the enemy turn their 
backs, gave a gregt ſbaut in deriſion. 
=p Liolics's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


Pope. 
2. 


8. To inform; 


5 Ho 


Then he might have died of all admir'd, 


And his triumphart ſou! with ſbeuts expir d. Dryd- 


SHo'UTER, 2. . [ from ſhout. ] He who 


ſhouts, 
A peal of loud applauſe rang out, 

And thinn'd the air, till even the birds fell down. 
Up-n the ſpouters heads. Dryden's Cl-amenes, 
To SHOW. v. a. pret. ſhowed and ſhown 5 
part. pail. ſhown. [ pceapan, Saxon x 
/cheaven, Dutch. This word is frequently 
written eo; but fince it is always pro- 
nounced, and often written, ſhow, which 
is favoured likewiſe by the Dutch /chow- 
en, J have adjuſted the orthography to 

the pronunciation.] 
1. To exhibit to view, as an agent. 
If I do feign, 
O let me in my preſent wildneſs die, 
And never live to ere th* incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purpoſed. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Wilt thou ſerv wonders to the dead? Shall the- 
dead ariſe and praiſe thee? Pſalm lxxxviii. 10. 
Men ſhould not take a charge upon them that 
they are not fit for, as if ſinging, dancing, and 
ſpexving of tricks, were qualifications for a go-- 
vernor. L'Eſtrange. 
I through the ample air, in triumph high, 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell, and ſb5<o 
The pow'rs of darkneſs bound. Milton. 
2. To afford to the eye or notice, as a+ 
thing containing or exhibiting. 
Nor want we ſkill or art, from whence to raiſe 
Magniticence ; and what can heav'n fpcww more? 
Milton. 
A mirrour in one hand collective ſhexvs, 


Varied and multiplied, the groupe of woes. 
Savage. 


3. To make to ſee. 255 
Not higher that hill, nor wider, looking round, 
Whereon for different cauſe the tempter 1ct 
Our ſecond Adam in the wilderneſs, | 
To fox him all earth's kingdoms and their glory. 
Milton. 
Yet him, God the moſt high vonebſates 
To call by viſion from his father's houſe, , 
His kindred and falſe gods, into a land 
Which he will pw him. 
4. To make to perceive;. 
Th' inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hal, and hows 
Which now the ſky W. th various face begs. 
To rev us in this mountain, While the winds 
Blow moiſt and keen. Haialtin. 
5. To make to know. 
Him the Mott High, 
Rapt in a baimy cloud with winged ſteeds 
D.d, as thou ſaw'ſt, receive, to walk with God 
High in ſalvation and the climes of blits, 
Exempt from death; to ſpoxp thee what reward 
Awzits the good. | | Milton, 
A ſuooting ſtar : 
In autumn thuarts the night, when vupors fir'd 
Impreſs the air, and jp zvs the mariner 
From what point of his compaſs to beware 
Impetuous winds. 
Kno, I am ſent: 
To jh:2o thee what ſhall come in future days 
To thee and to thy offspring; good with bad 
Expect to hear. 5 Milton. 


Iten: 


Milian. 


6. To give proof of; to prove. 


This 1 urge d 4 
Invalid that which thec to doubt it mov'd. Milicu. 
I'll to the citadel repair, , 


And ſhow my duty by my timely care. Dryd:n. 
Achates' diligence his duty hu. Dryden. 


7. To publiſh; to niake publick ; to pro- 


claim. | 
Ye are a choſen generation, that ye ſhould peo 
forth the praiſes of him who hath called you out 
of darkneſs, 1 1 Peter, ii. 
to teach: with V. 
I ſhall 
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T ſhall no more ſpeak in proverbs, but heap you ' 
plainly of the Father. 8 p 
9. To make known. 
I raiſed thee up to ſpeto in thee my power. 
Ex. ix. 16. 
Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape, 
Like his, and color ſerpentine, may ſhowv 


Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee. | 


ES Milton. 

T0. To conduct. To fox, in this ſenſe, 
is to ſhow the way. 

She taking him for ſome cautious city patient, 


that came for privacy, ſhews him into the dining- 
room. Soi ft. 


11. To offer; to afford. 


To him that is afflicted, pity ſhould be ſocwved | 


from his friend, Job, vi. 14. 
Felix willing to hero the Jews a pleaſue, left 
Paul bound, 
Thou ſhalt utterly deſtroy them; make no co- 

venant with them, nor ſbetv mercy unto them. 
Deut. Vii. 2. 


12. To explain; to expound, 
Foraſmuch as knowledge and fhewing of hard 
ſentences, and diflolving of doubts, were found in 
the ſame, Daniel let him be called. Daniel, v. 12. 


13. To diſcover; to point out. 
Why ſtand we longer ſhivering under fears, 
That ſbezo no end but death? Milton. 


To SHow. vv. u. 
1. To appear; to look; to be in appear- 


ance. 
She ſhes a body rather than a life, 
A ſtatue than a brother. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
| Jul ſuch ſhe foros before a riſing ſtorm. Dryd. 
till on we preſs; and here renew the carnage, 
So great, that in the ſtream the moon /ow'd 
purple. Philips, 
2. To have appearance; to become well 
or ill. | 
My lord of York, it better ſherw'd with you, 
When that your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with rev'rence 
Your expoſition on the holy text, 
Than now to ſee you here, an iron man, 


Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Snow. 3. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſpectacle; ſomething publickly ex- 
poſed to view for money. 
I do not know what ſhe may produce me; but, 
provided it be a ſp5w, I ſhall be very well ſatisfied. 
Addiſon. 
The dwarf kept the gates of the /52v room. 


Arbuthnot. | 


2. Superficial appearance; not reality. 
Mild heaven | 
Diſapproves that care, though wiſe in ſow, | 
That with ſuperfluous burden loads the day. 


3. Oftentatious diſplay. 
Nor doth his grandeur, and majeſtic ow 
Of luxury, though call'd magnificence, 
Allure mine eye. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Stand before her in a golden dream | 
Set all the pleaſures of the world to fþyxv, 
- And in vain joys let her looſe ſpirits flow. Dryden. 
The ragiant ſun 
Sends from above ten thouſand bleſſings down, 
Nor is he ſet ſo high for ht alone. Granvill.. 
Never was a charge maintained with ſuch a /b;2v 
of gravity, which had a lighter foundation. 
| Atterbury. 
I envy none their pageantry and ſpozv, 
I envy none the gilding of their woe. 


4. Object attracting notice. | 
The city itſelf makes the nobleſt ſhow of any 
in the world: the houſes are moſt of them paint- 
ed on the outſide, ſo that they look ext 


Yeung, 


Acts, xxiv. 27. 


Milton. | 


| 


Fob, xvi. 25. 
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appearance: contrary to cx 
cealment, © | 
eſus, riſing from his grave, | 
Spoil'd principalities and pow'rs, triumph'd 
In open fbc2v, and with aſcenſion bright 
Captivity led captive. Milton. 
6. Semblance ; likeneſs. 
e e devils will their blackeſt ſins put on, 
do ſuggeſt at firſt with heav*nly ſhows. 
f 85 Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
He through paſs'd the midſt unmark'd, 
In ſb:w plebeian angel militant. Milton. 
7. Speciouſneſs ; plauſibility. 

The places of Ezechiel have ſome ſboꝛv in them; 
for there the Lord commandeth the Levites, which 
had committed idolatry, to be put from their dig- 
nity, and ſerve in inferior miniſtries. Whitgifte. 

The kindred of the ſlain forgive the deed ; 
But a ſhort exile muſt for ſhow precedes Dryden. 

8. External appearance. 

Shall 1 ſay O Zelmane? Alas, your words be 
againſt it. Shall I ſay prince Pyrocles? Wretch 
that I am, your ſho is manifeſt againſt it. Sidney. 

Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians fide, 
For honour, which they ſeldom ſought before; 

But now they by their own vain boaſts were tied, 
And forc'd, at leaſt in eo, to prize it more. 


5 „ Publick : 


Dryden. 
9. Exhibition to view. | 
I have a letter from her, po 
The mirth whereof 's ſo larded with my matter, 


That neither ſingly can be manifeſted, 
Without the Pero of both. Shakeſpeare. 
10. Pomp; magnificent ſpectacle. | 

As for triumphs, maſks, feaſts, and ſuch ſheavs, 

men need not be put in mind of them. Bacon. 
11. Phantoms; not realities, 

What you ſaw was all a fairy fpcwv 
And all thoſe airy ſhapes you now behold 
Were human bodies once. 

12. Repreſentative action. 55 

Florio was ſo overwhelmed with happineſs, that 
he could not make a reply; but expreſſed in dumb 

thoſe ſentiments of gratitude that were too big 

for utterance. Addiſon. 
SHO'WBREAD 0r SHE WBREAD., 1. /. [ ſhow 
and brcad.] Among the Jews, they thus 
called loaves of bread that the prieſt of 
the week put every Sabbath day upon 
the golden table, which was in the ſanc- 
tum before the Lord. They were co- 
vered with leaves of gold, and were 
twelve in number, repreſenting the 
twelve tribes of Iſrael. They ſerved 
them up hot, and at the ſame time took 
away the ſtale ones, and which could 
not be eaten but by the prieſt alone. 
This offering was accompanied with 
frankincenſe and ſalt. Calmet. 

Set upon the table ſ5wwbread before me. 

| | Excdus, xxv. 30. 
SHO WER. . / [ /cheure, Dutch.] 
1. Rain either moderate or violent. 
If the boy have not a woman's gift, 
To rain a ſhever of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for ſuch a ſhift. Shakeſp. 

The agcient cinnamon was, while it grew, the 

drieſt ; and in ſpcbers it proſpered worſt. Bacon. 
2. Storm of any thing falling thick. 

J'll ſet thee in a ſpower of gold, and hail 

Rich pearls upon thee. Shak, Ant. and Cleopatra, 
Give me a ſtorm ; if it be love, 

Like Danae in the golden ſhowver, 

I ſwim in pleaſure. Carew. 

With ſhoww'rs of ſtones he drives them far away; 


Dryden. 


The ſcatt*ring dogs around at diſtance bay. Pope. | 


3- Any very liberal diſtribution. 
He and myſelf 
Have travell'd in the great ſhow'r of your gifts, 
And ſweetly felt its | Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


* 


ö 


N 
1. To wet or drown with 
Serve they as a flow'ry verge, to bing 
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To SnOwI R. v. a, [from the noun} 
rain, 
The fluid' ſkirts of that 


ſame wat'ry 
Leſt it again diſſolve, <> home 


and ſhow” the earth 


The ſun more glad impreſs'd his beam Mun 700 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid l. mz 
| „ or Rumid boy, 
When God hath ſbower'd the earth, th: 
| Milton'; Paradi: La, on 
2. To pour down. e 1 
Theſe, lull'd by nightingales, embrace Anc 
And on their naked limbs the 33 wal 
Shover'd roſes, which the morn repair'd, 
= Milton's Paradi.14 T 
3: 10 diſtribute or ſcatter with great F * 
berality. | | 7 | 
After this fair diſcharge, all civil hongu- 1... A 
ing ſpowered on him before, there DOIN coul 
occaſion to action. Wi. H 
Cæſar's favour, 8. And 
That ſp urs down greatneſs on lis friends, u. E. 
raiſe me tick 
To Rome's firſt honours. Addifm' cu 
To SHOWER. v. 2. To be rainy). dank 
SnowERY. adj. [from ſhower.) Rainy, 3, Ha 
A hilly field, where the Rubble is Gandine f. Jeu 
R ding, (x 
on fire in the ſpozwery ſeaſon, will put forthmub. He 
rooms. Rim, That 
Murranus came from Anxur's ſhew'ry heizt, Yout 
With ragged rocks and ſtony quarries wit, „ M. 
Seated on hills, Addiſon in Teh, "8 
The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that fig | : 
From weſtward, when the Hoi winds ariſe wy 
4 20 176 
SHOW-ISRH. adj. [from Horb. deny. 
1. Splendid; gaudy. tne 4 
The eſcutcheons of the company are ſi, 0 - 
and will look magnificent. Saf Ame 
. N03 
2. Oſtentatious. | FRury 
SHown. | pret. and part. paſſ. of 7: fr] Af, 
Exhibited. that it 
Mercy ſhown on man by him ſeduc'd. M „ao ut 
SHo'wy. adj. [from So.] Oftentation * 
Men of warm imaginations neglect fclid ut "TI 
ſubſtantial happineſs for what is ſcrvy and fir. of fach 
ficial. | Addie 59 in v 
SHRANK, the preterite of /rizi. _ LRA 
The children of Iſrael eat not of the finew wail _ 
ſhrank upon the hollow of the thigh. Ger, u. 52 others 
To SHRED. v. a. pret. fred. [peneadit ſ-nvent 
Saxon. ] To cut into ſmall pieces. Con inn a7 
monly uſed of cloth or herbs. 3 
It hath a number of thort cuts or Prag lars 
which may be better calied wiſhes than prayers ; 
Wie „Pain. 
One gathered wild gourds, and fored 12 : chiere 
Where did you whet your knife to-night, he ar That ha 
And ſpred the lecks that in your ſtomach nue Shall dh 
Dry den's Jar 
. | p W 
SaRreD. 2. , [from the verb. | bra 
1. A ſmall piece cut off. Baar 
N > hurliſh by recorer%y 1 
Gold, grown ſomewhat chur n d e, en adverſar 
is made more pliant by throwing n fhreas 1 2 "I 
ned leather, 19 E a forced 
| The mighty Tyrian queen, that gain n 
With ſubtle foreds a tract of land, Mig 
Did leave it with a caſtle fair ann ' 7 * 
To his great anceſtor. : om 10 5 
A beggar might patch up u garment vu re 
| reds as the world throws away» in es 
2. A fragment. | * tuched. 
They Sg they were an hungry; ſgh's | Were ſor 
proverbs, deat « Vey 
That hunger broke ſtone walls; RY nl leit 
And with theſe ſhreds they vented it * 0 ; 
Ings. : . "I 
Shreds of wit and ſenſeleſs rhimes So Eink the 
Blunder'd out a thouſand times. j 


SHR 


ovrick is made up of half u dozen 
ney hoolboy's theme, beaten general to- 
Swift. 
1. , [ ſebreyens German, to cla- 
our] A peeviſh, malignant, clamo- 
os jpiteful, vexatious, turbulent vo- 
3 it appears in Robert of Gloucefter, 
that this word ſignified anciently any 

ne perverle or obitinate of either ſex. 
; There dede of hem vor hunger a thoutand and mo, 

It nolde the /crcxcen to none pes go. 
And vat nolde the. Neher of Glouceſter. 
tre, be worry, my wife has all; | 
* e ae drcuos both thort and tall. 

Shazeſpeare's Henry IV. 

than ſhe, 
Shakeſpeare. 
ta fþ is wife, and there 

\ man had got a Hero to his wife, 
Tae be no quiet in tae houſe for her. 1 Eftrarge, 
Her fallow chezks her envious mind did ſhew, 
And ev ry feature ſpoke aloud the ſbreww. Dryden. 
Frerv one of them, who is a ſhreto in domeſ- 
ek life, is now becoine a ſcold in politicks. 

; Addiſon's Freebolder. 
eaxewn. adj, Icontracted from farewed. ] 
1. Having the qualities of a ſhrew ; ma- 
licious ; troubleſome 3 miſchievous, 

Her eldeſt ſiſter is ſo curſt and head, 
That till the fathe- rids his hands of her, 
Your love muit live a maid, Shakeſpeare, 


2. Maliciouſly fly ; cunning ; more artful 


than good. 

It was a ſprevod ſaying of the old monk, that 
two kind of priſons would ſerve for all offenders, 
21 inquiſition and a bedlam : if any man ſhould 
den; the being of a God, and the immortality of 
due ſoul, ſuch a one ſhould be put into the firſt, 
a; being a deſperate heretick 5 but if any man 
thould profeſs to believe theſe things, and yet allow 
hinelf in any known wickedneſs, ſuch a one 
ſhou!d be put into bedlam. Tillotſon. 

A ſpitetul ſaying grati fies ſo many little paſſions, 
that it mects with a good reception; and the man 
v0 utters it is looked upon as a ſpregud ſatiritt. 

| Addiſon, 

Corruption proceeds from employing thoſe who 
tive the character of ſbrerod worldly men, inſtead 
& ſuch as have had a liberal education, and trained 
vy in virtue. Addiſon. 


. Dad; ill betokening. 


is 
ly hea 
picks. 
SHREW. 


By this reckoning he 15 more ſhrew 


ugh Searce any man paſſes to a liking of fin in 
* otders, but by firſt practiſing it himſelf; and con- 
dan, ſavently we may take it for a ſcreaud indica- 
"on tion, and fign, whereby to judge of thoſe who have 
ſaned with ton much eaution, to ſuffer the world 
iter bo charge fins directly upon their converſation. - 
0 : 3 Scuth. 
Hes « Painful ; pinching ; dangerous; miſ- 
. chierous. | 


3 Every of this number, 

* dre endur'd ſprezvd nights and days with us, 
hal Hare the good of our returned fortune, 

Shakeſpeare. 

When a man thinks he has a ſervant, he finds 

* [ralt9r that eats his bread, and is 


WY 2 miſchi a fore 
mülchief, and a forced turn, than an open 


aber; South, 
Ba re fo deſpicable but he may do a body 
d NP 5 L' EHrange. 
bv. adv. [from ſprewd.] - 
1 . ilchievouſſy deſtructively. 


. ; Shakeſpeares 

110 Owford, his youth, and want of tence 

mn e £-rvice, had ſomewhat been fhrewwdly 

d ta he 6 even before the fluices of popular liberty 

| Ve 15 n. Motton. 

a” 'q: 2 It is uſed commonly of 

on Fur milchlef, or in ironical expreſſion. 
110 The obſtinate and ſch 


iſmatical are like to 


WE: iculelves ſtrerudiy hurt, forſooth, by being 


readier to do | 


1 practice kath moſt fhretudly paſt upon thee, | 


þ 


2 


5 


| 


n n 
N 4 3 of 4 
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SHR 
eut off from that body which they chooſe not | 
to be of, e 


This laſt allufion rubb'd upon the fore ; 
Yet ſeem's ſhe not to winch, tho” rexwdly pain d. 


| Dryden. 
3. With good gueſs. 

Four per cent. increaſes not the number of 
lenders ; as any man at firſt hearing will hre aud 
ſuſpect it. Lickes 

SaRE WDNESS. 2. . [from ſpreaud.] 
1. Sly cunning ; archneſs. 

Her garboiles, which not wanted fprcgudreſs of 

policy too, did you too much difquiet, SA. 
The neighbours round admire his forewodneſs, 
For ſongs of loyalty and lewdneſs. Sevift. 

2. Miſchievouſneſs ; petulance. 
SHRE'WISH. adj. | from fbrexw.] Having 
the qualities of a ſhrew ; froward ; pe- 

tulantly clamorous. 

8 Angelo, you muſt excuſe us; 
My wife is ſprcæuiſp, when I keep not hours. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
SHRE WISHLY. adv. | from ſbrewiſh. ] Pe- 
tulantly ; peeviſhly ; clamorouſly ; fro- 
wardly, | 

He ſpeaks very forewifhly ; one would think 
his mother's milk were ſcarce out of him. Shak. 

SHRE WISHNESS. 2. / [from forexwwijh.] 
The qualities of a ſhrew ; frowardneſs; 
petulance; clamorouſneſs. 

I have no gift in ſhrewiſhneſs, 
Jam a right maid for my cowardice 
Let her not ſtrike me. Shakeſpeare. 


SHRE WMOUSE. 2. / [ycne apa, Saxon.) 
A mouſe of which the bite is generally 
ſuppoſed venomous, and to which vulgar 
tradition aſſigns ſuch malignity, that ſhe 
is ſaid to lame the foot over which ſhe 
runs, I am informed that all theſe re- 
ports are calumnious, and that her feet 
and teeth are equally harmleſs with 
thoſe of any other little mouſe. Our 
anceſtors however looked on her with 
ſuch terrour, that they are ſuppoſed to 
have given her name to a ſcolding wo- 


man, whom for her venom they call af 


ſhrew. : 
To SHRIEK.w. 1. [Krieger, Daniſh ; ſcric- 
ciolare, Italian, ] To cry out inarticu- 
lately with anguiſh or horrour; to 
ſcream. | 
On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaſtly owl, 
Shrieking his baleful note. | Fairy Qucen. 
It was the owl that foriet*d, the fatal belman 
Which gives the ſterneſt good night. Shakeſpeare. 
Were I the ghoit that walk'd, 
I'd rick, that even your ears ſhould rift to hear me. 


Scut hb. 


| 


"SHR 


SnRNIrr. . / Iyreniꝑr, Saxon. ] Confeſ⸗ 4 
ſion made to a prieſt, A word out of 
uſe, 


Off with Ws 
Bernardine's hend: I'Il give a preſent rift, 
And will adviſe him for a better place. Shake pb. 
My lord ſhall never reſt; ' 
I'll watch him tame, and talk him out: 
His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a forif?. 
Shakejpeare. 
The duke's commands were abſolute ; 
Therefore, my lord, addreſs you to your forift, 
And be yourſelf; for you mutt die this IE 
CWC. 


SHRICHT, for /oricved, | Spenſer. 
SHRILL. adj. [a word ſuppoſed to be 
made per onomatopeian, in imitation of 
the thing expreſſed, which indeed it 
images very happily.) Sounding with 
a piercing, tremulous, or vibratory 
ſound. 
Thy hounds ſha!l make thewelkin anſwer them, 
And fetch fori!l echoes from the hollow earth. 
: _ Shakeſpeare 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and ſprill ſounding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet- 
Look up a height, the ſpriil gorg'd lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſp. King Lear» 
Up ſprings the lark, />ri/7 voic'd and loud. 
; . Thomſon. 
To SHRILL. v. z. [from the adjeQtive.] 
To pierce the ear with ſharp and quick. 
vibrations of ſound. 
The ſun of all the world is dim and dark; 
O heavy herſe! 
Break we our pipes that forilP& as loud as lark, 
| O careful verſe ! Spenſer. 
Hark how the minſtrels gin to ſhrill aloud = 
Their merry muſick that reſounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenſer. 
A ſbrilling trampet ſounded from on high, 
And unto battle bade themſelves addreſs, ak- 
Here no clarion's fbril/ing note PS 
The muſe's green retreat can pierce; 
The grove, from noiſy camps remote, 
Is only vocal with my verſe. 
Fenton's Ode to Lord Gocver- 
The females round, | 
Maids, wives, and matrons, mix a fori/ling ſound. 
Pope. 


[from Grill.] With a 


_ — 


SHRILLY. adv, 
{irill noiſe, 
SHRILLNESS, 2. , [from srill.] The qua- 
lity of being ſhrill. 

SHRIMP, 2. J. [ /chrumpe, a wrinkle, Ger- 
man; /erympe, Danith. ] 

1. A ſmall cruſtaceous vermiculated fiſn. 


Shakeſpeare. Of ſhell-fiſh there are wrinkles, forimps, crabs. 
In a dreadful dream Careao. 
1 ſaw my lord ſo near deſtruction, q Hawks and gulls can at a great height ſee mice- 
Then /priek'd myſelf awake. Denbam. on the earth, and ſorimps in the waters. Derbam. 


| Hark! peace 
At this ſhe priced aloud; the mournful train 
Echo'd her grief. 
Why did you ſbriek out? Dryd. Spaniſh Friar. 
YRIEK. 2. /. [Krieg, Daniſh ; ſcriccio, 
Italian.] An inarticulate cry of anguiſh 
or horrour. | 
Una hearing evermore 
His rueful fricks and groanings, often tore 
Her guiltleſs garments, and her golden hair, 
For pity of his pain. Fairy Queen. 
Time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd, 
To hear a night frick, and my fell of hair 
Would ar a diſmal treatife rouſe and ſtir 
As life were in't. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The corps of Almon and the reſt are ſhown ; 
Shrizks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. 
Dryden. 


8 


Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


2. A little wrinkled man ; a dwarf. In. 


contempt. 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled ſprimp 
Should ſtrike ſuch terrour in his enemies. VaR. 
He hath found, 
Within the ground, 
At laſt, no forimp, 5 
Whereon to imp 
is jolly club. Ben Jenſan. 
SHRINE, z. / [ycn, Saxon; ſcriniums, 
Lat.] A caſe in which ſomething ſacred 


is re poſited. 
You living pow'rs, inclos'd in ſtately ſprine 
Of growing trees; you rural gods, that wield: 
Your ſcepters here, if to your ears divine 
A voice may come, which troubles ſoul doth yield. 
Sidney. 
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SHR 


| All the world come 
To kiſs this ſprine, this mortal breath 


LY 


ing ſaint. 


Com. offer ac my forine and I will help thee, 
| & hakeſpeare. 
. They often plac'd 
Within his ſanctuary itſelf their ſprines, 
Abominations! and with curſed things 
His holy rites profan'd. 
Falling on his knees before her ſerine, 
He thus implor'd her pow'r. Dryden. 
Lovers are in rapture at the name of their fair 
idol; they laviſh out all their incenſe upon that 
ſährine, and cannot bear the thought of admitting a 
blemiſh therein. Watts. 


{0 SHRINK. v. . preterite / forunk, or 
/hrank ; participle Grunden. [Fœquncan, 
SAXon. ] 

2. To contract itſelf into leſs room; to 
ſhrivel; to be drawn together by ſome 


internal power. 
But to be ſtill hot ſummer's tantlings, and 
The forinting flaves of winter. Shak. Cyribeline. 
Jam a ſcribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and againſt this nre 
Do I Prinz up. Shakeſt core's Xing John. 
I have not found that water, by mixtu.e ef 
aihes, will rink or draw into leſs room. 
Bacon's Notural Hifts "Yo 
Hl-wen'd ambition how much art thou ſprunk / 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 
kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound: 
Bur nw two paces of the vileſt earth 
I wom enough. | 
2. To withdraw as from danger. 
The noe increaſes ; 
She comes, and feeble nature now I find 
Skrin%s back in danger, and forſakes my 


Ailton. 


S Hale eure. 


mind. 
Dryden. 
Nature ſtands aghaſt; 
And the Niche which gilds this new- made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, /Þrinvbs in. Dryden. 
Love 13 a Fant of the moſt tender kind, 
T2: (gas ad ſhakes with cd'iy ruming wind. 
| Cranwville 
All ſibres have a contractile power, wherehy they 
ſhorter; as apears if a fibre be cut tranſverſelv, 
the eads #r:ak, and make the wound ga e. Ari 
Phitotophy, that touch'd the heav'ns before, 
Ebrinks to hidden cauſe, and is no mores, 
| Pee. 
3. To expreſs fear, horrour, or pain, by 
ſhrugging, or contracting the body. 
There is no particular Hbject % good, but it 
may have the ſhew of ſome difficulty or unvlea- 
ſant quality annexed to it, in reſpe&t whereor the 
will may ſerink and decline it. Hoster. 
The morning cock crew loud, 
And at the ſound it Hrunk in haſte away, | 
And vaniſh'd from our fight. Shateſp, Hamlet. 
I'll embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 
That he mall rink under my courteſy. Shakeſp. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, and 
the ground forints before his treading. Sharp. 


4. To fall back as from danger. 
Mzny frink, which at the firſt would dare, 
And be the foremoſt men to execute. 
Daniel s Civil Var. 
J laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
And vent' rouge, if that fail them, ſbrind and fear 
To endure exile, ignominy, bonds. J Ji ton. 
If a man accuſtoms himſeli to Night thoſe firſt 
motions to good, or frinkings of his conſcience 
from evil, conſcience will by degrees grow dull and 
.unconcerned, Scuth's Sermons. 
The ſky Prunk upward with unuſual dread, 
And trembling Tyber div'd beneath his bed. 
Dryden. 
The gold-fraught veſſel, which mad tempeſts beat, 
He fees now vainly make to his retreat; 
And, when from far the tenth wave does appear, 
Sbrinks up in filent joy, that he 's not there. 
NE Pg Dryden. 


her 


9 


Shakeſteare. 


4 


| 


SHR 


- 


The fires but faintly lick'd their prey, | 


Then loath'd their impious food, and would have 
ſprunk away. Dryden. 
Fall on: behold a noble beaft at bay, 

And the vile huntſmen Hrinł. Dryden. 
Inuring chiidren to tuffer ſome pain, without 
ſprinking, is a way to gain firmneſs and courage. 
N Locke. 

What happier natures ſbrinè at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 
To SHRINK, H. a. participle paſſ. runk, 
frank, or ſprunken. To make to ſhrink. 


Not in uſe. | | 
O mighty Czſar! doſt thow lie fo low? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meaſure ? Shakeſpeare. 
The fixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 
His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his run thanks. Shakeſpeare 
If he leſſens the revenue, he will alſo rink the 
neceſſity. Taylie. 
Keep it from coming too Jong, leſt it ſhould 
frins the corn in meaſure. Mortimer. 
SHRINK. 2. /. from the verb.] 
1. Corrugation; contraction into leſs com- 
pats. : 
There is in this a crack, which ſeems a fbrink, 
or contraction in the body ſince it was firſt formed. 
Windward. 
2. ContraQion of the body from fear or 
horrour. 
This publick death, recei'v'd with ſuch a chear, 
As not a figh, a Icok, a fbrint bewrays 
Ihe leatt feit touch of a degenerous fear. 
Daniel's Civil War. 
SHRI'NKER. . J. {from print.) He who 
ſhrinks. 
SHRIVALTY. 1. /. Corrupted for Sue-. 
RIFFALTY ; which ſee. 
To SHRIVE. v. à. [ychipan, Saxon.] To 
hear at confeſſion. Nat in uſe. | 
What, talking with a prieſt, lord chamberlain ? 
Your honour hath no fprivirg work in hand. 
: | Shakeprare.. 


7 


. 


4 


He five this woman, 
Elſe neer could he fo long protract his ſpeech. 
Shak effoca Foe 
If he had the condition of a ſaint, and the cam 
plexion ot a devil, I had rather he ſhould hre me 
than wive mes Shudeſſecare. 
Shrive but their title, and their monies poize, 
A laird and twenty-pence pronounc'd with noiſe, 
When conſtrued but for a plain yeoman ga, 
And a good ſober two-pence, and well ſo, Clavel. 
To SuURI'VEL. v. z. | ſchrompelem, Dutch.) 
To contract itſelf into wrinkles. 
Leaves, if they foracel and fold up, give them 
drir k. Ewvedlyn. 
If the ſmeiled to the freſheſt noſegay, it would 
fprivel and wither as it had been blighted. Arbuth, 
To SHRIVEL, H. 4. To contract into 
wrinkles. | 
He burns the leaves, the ſcorching blaſt invades 
The tender corn, and iii up the blades, 
D: yen. 
When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 
And forivel'd herbs on witit'ring ſtems decay, 
The wary ploughman, oa the mountain's brow, 
Undams his wat'ry ſtores. Dryden. 
SHRIVER. 2. /. [from forive.] A con- 
feſſor. Not in ule. 
The ghoſtly father now hath done his ſhrift ; 
When he was made a foriver "twas for ſhift. | 


Shakeſpeare, 


— - 


* 


SnRNOU PD. 2. % [yenud, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſhelter; a cover. 
It would warm his ſpirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourſelf under his proud, the univerſal 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


— 


landlord. 


* 
7 W 
E 

* 


By me inveſted with a veil of cl 
And ſwaddled, as new-born, in ſable 7 
For theſe a receptacle I deſigw'd. 75 wn 8 ; 
: The winds raft, 


Blow moiſt and keen, ſhattering the graceful Ul 
Of theſe fair ſpreading trees; which bies u. ay 
ome better ſhroud, ſome better warmth, t) ey 
Our limbs benumb'd. Milton's Paradi⸗ Ls 

my AD 


2. The dreſs of the dead; a wind 
| ſheet. 3 
Now the waſted brands do glow; 
Whilit the ſcreech-owl, ſcreeching lou 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a ſhroud, "i 
They drop apace; eee b 
And ſome the blaſts of fortune ſweey away; 
Till naked quite of happineſs, aloud 
We call for death, and ſhelter in a ford, Yay 
8 


3. The ſail-ropes. It ſeems to 


ſometimes for the ſails. 
1 turned back to the maſt of the ſhi>; the] 
found my ſword among ſome of the fn. 5 1 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and bunt; 
And all the ſroms wherewith my life ipal. 10 
Are turned to one little hair. $44 ber. 
N A weather-beaten veſlel holds ; 
Gladly the port, tho' ſprouds and tackle ty, 
11 75 
The flaming Sprouds fo dreadful did apa, 
All judg'd a wreck could no proportion be, 
170 


* 


be talen 


% 


He ſummons ſtraight his denizens of air; 
The lucid ſquadrons round the ſails repair : 
Soft o'er the fbrouds atrial whiſpers breathe, 
That ſzem'd but zephyrs to the crowd bene), 
I Pts 
To SHROUD. v. a. [from the noun,] 

1. To ſhelter ; to cover from danger ; 2 

agent. 

Under your beams I will me ſafely ond, 

Fairy Sun 

He got himſelf to Mege, in hope to h 

| himſelf until ſuch time 23 the rage of the he. 

was appeaſed, Ara, 

The governors of Corfu cauſed the faba“ 

be plucked down, for fear that tne Turks, Gral. 

ing themſelves in them, ſhould with mare ce 

ſrege the town. Kirin 

Beſides the faults men commit, wich tus g. 

mediate avowed aſpect upon their religion, ther 

are others which lily reud themſelves unter te 

Kirt of its mantle. Decay Fig. 


2. To ſhelter as the thing covering. 


One of theſe tiees, with all Eis young 929%, 7 5 
ſcriud four hundred horſemen. arg. tried 


3. To dreſs for the grave. 
If I die before thee, pre me. 
In one of theſe ſame ſheets. Sd, 


The ancient Egyptian mummies Si ey" 
Wit 


tisfac 


* 


in a number of folds of linen, beſmeare 

gums, like ſerecloth. at. 
Whoever comes to freud me, do riot harm 

That ſubtile wreath of hair abaut nue * 


— 


Like 


Fromm 
CLAJY 


T} 
Ihe 


4. To clothe; to dreſs. 


5. To cover or conceal. ” 

That ſame evening, when 2'f rn wet 
In careleſs ſleep, all without care cr ten; 
They fell upon the fsk. £ 

Under this thick-grown brake We i 

ſelves, 
For through this land anon the deer 
And-in this covert will we make our 
Culling the principal. Sha Ger. 

Moon, flip behind fome cloud: e 
And blow out all the ſtars that light the 
To fhroad my ſhame. 

Thither the loud tumultuous W 
And on the mountain keep their bo 
That in thick ſhow'rs her rocky RF 
And darkens all the broken wem with clouds. 
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SHR 
6, To defend; to protect. | 


ailing Greeks did ſhroud 
d ſav'd him in a cloud. 
Waller. 


v. 1. To harbour; to take 


go Venus from prev 
Tue hope of Rome, an 


7, SHROUD» 


helter. : 
| r your ſtray attendance be vet lodg'd 


Or g within theſe limits, I ſhall * 
1. ſ. [from prove, 
S4ROVETU ESDAY. the preterite of 
rive.] The time of confeſſion; the 
day before Aſh-Wedneſday or Lent, on 
which anciently they went to confeſſion. 
At froavetide to ſhroving. T; Her. 
Suk ub. 1. / renibbe, Saxon. ] 
1. Abuſh; a ſmall tree. | 
Trees generally ſhoot up in one great ſtem or 
bogs, an! then at a good diſtance from the earth 
ſercad into branches; thus gooſeberries and cur- 


rants die ſorubs, vaks and Cherries are trees. 
| Locke. 


Ere morrow wake. 
SRO“ VET IDE. 


Le came unto a gloomy glade, : 
Corer'd with boughs and /prubs from heaven's light. 
: Fairy Queens 
Tl: hamble ſhu and buſh with frizzled hair. 
| Milton. 
All might have been as well bruſhwood and 
forubs, | More. 
Comedy is a repreſentation of common lite, in 
low ſubjects; and is a kind of juniper, a ſprub be- 
I -nzinz to the ſpecies of cedar. Dryden. 
I've liv'd 
J. nidſt theſe woods, gleaning from thorns and ſprubs 
A wretched ſuſtenance. Addiſon. 
2, la cant word.] Spirit, acid, and ſugar 
mixed, 
$:2UBBY. adj. from ſhrub.] 
. Reſembling a ſhrub. 
Plants appearing weathered, ſoruboy, and curl- 
es, are the eftects of immoderate wet. 


Mortimer 's Huſbandry, 
2, Full of ſhrubs ; buſhy. 


. Gentle villager, 
What readieſt way would bring me to that place? 
2 Vue welt it riſes from this ſhrubby point. Milton. 
fon , Confitting of ſhrubs. 


On that cloud-piercing hill 


man, the goats their ſbrubby browze 
| Philips. 
busen e. . J. Droſs ; the refuſe of metal 
tried by the fire. Die. 
I. SHRUG, c. u. | ſchricken, Dutch, to 
tremble. Jo expreſs horrour or diſſa- 
tisfaction by motion of the ſhoulders or 
whole body. | 

Le + frartul deer that looks moſt about when 
he cone. to the beſt feed, with a ſprugging kind of 
Wer cough all her principal parts, ſhe gave 
* words. | Sidney. 
og touch of the cold water made a pretty 
el ſrrugging come over her body like the 
cles of the taireſt among the fixed ſtars. 
| Sidney. 


P.. 
11. 
Carr dendent. 


= Be quick, thou wert beſt 
Le anſwer other buſineſs ; ſprugg'ſt thou malice? | 

1 Shakeſpeare, 
| 8 ſmacks, ſpruge, and ſuch an itch en- 
m2 res 

* PERS or fchoo!-boys, which do know 
s gay (port abroad, yet dare not go. Dore. 
They grin, they ſhrug, 
they ſnarl, they ſcratch, they hug. 
Sevifte 


4 
RUG. w. a. To contract or draw up. 
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They bow, 


s courly "ap 
brach * his ſhoulders when you talk of ſecu- 
nude 29 | Addijone 
Audi, Bene d his ſturdy back, l 

6. To vo ho Il. telt his ſhoulders ake. Hudibras. 


1 


SHU 


]Sunvo, 2. % [from the verb.] A motion 


of the ſhoulders uſually expreſſing diſ- 
like or averſion, 
And yet they ramble not to learn the mode 
How to be qreſt, or how to liſp abroad, 
To return knowing in the Spaniſh rug, Cleavel. 
As Spaniards talk in dialogues 
Of heads and ſhoulders, nods and ſo1ugs, Hud. 
Put on the critick's brow, and fit, 
At Will's, the puny judge of wit. 
A nod, a frug, a ſcorntul ſmile, 
With caution us'd, may ſerve a while. Swift, 
A third, with myſtick /rug and winking eye, 
Suſpects him for a dervite and a ſpy. Harte, 
SHRUNK, The preterite and part. pailive 
of /prink. 
Leaving the two friends alone, I run} aſide to 
the banqueting-houſe, where the pictures were. 
| Sidney. 
The wicked forunk for fear of him, 2nd all the 
workers of iniquity were troubled. 1 Maccabees. 
SHRUNKEN, The part. paſſive of brink. 
Sheaveighing the decaying plight, 
And ſhrunken finews, of her choten knight, 
Would not awhile her forward courſe purſue. 
| Fairy Queer, 
If there were taken out of men's minds vain 
opinions, it would leave the minds of a number of 
men poor forunken things, full of melancholy. 
: Bacon. 
To SHU'DDER. wv. a. | /cthuddren, Dutch.] 
To quake with fear, or with averſion. 
All the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair, 
And fbudd”ring fear. ' Shakeſpare. 
The fright was general; but the female band 
With horror fudd” ring, on a heap they run. Dryd. 
I love=alas ! I fudder at the name, 
My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue 
Sticks at the ſound. | Smith, 
Cæſar will ſhrink to hear the words thou utter'ſt, 
And ſhudder in the midſt of all his conquetts. 
75 Addiſon. 
To SHuU'FFLE. v. a. [ryfeling, Saxon, 
a buſtle, a tumult.] 
1. To throw into diforder ; to agitate tu- 
multuouſly, fo as that one thing takes 
the place of another; to confuſe; to 


throw together tumultuouſly. 
When the heavens ſpuffle all in one, 
The torrid with the frozen zone, 
Then, ſybil, thou and I will greet. Cleaweland. 
From a new /oufflirg and diſpoſition of the com- 
ponent particles of a body, might not nature com- 
poſe a body difloluble in water? Boyle. 
In mott things good and evil lie ruffled, and 
thruſt up together in a confuſed heap z and it is 
{tudy which muſt draw them forth and range them. 
South, 
When lots are ſbuftzd together in a lap orpitcher, 
what reaſon can a man have to preſume, that he 
ſhall draw a white tone rather than a black? 
; Douth, 
A glimyſe of moonſtine ſheath'd with red, 
A ſpuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light, | 
That dances thro' the clouds and ſhuts again. 
* Dryden. 
Children ſhould not loſe the conſideration of 
human nature in the ſufflings of outward con- 
ditions. The more they have, the better humoured 
they ſhould be taught to be. Locle. 
We ſhall in vain, ſhffling the little money we 
have from one another's hands, endeavour to pre- 
vent our wants; decay of trade will quickly waite 
all the remainder, L3ckes 
Theſe vapours ſoon, miraculous event ! 
Shuffled by chance, and mix'd by accidents 
Blackmore. 
Shuffled and entangled in their race, 


They claſp each other. Blackmore. 


He has „h ed the two ends of the ſentence 
together, and, by taking out the middle, makes 
Atterbury. 


it ſpeak juſt as lie would have it. 


SHU 


Tis not ſtrange that ſuch a one ſhould believe 
that things were blindly ned and hurled about 
in the world ; that the elements were at conſtant 
{ſtrife with each other. Woodward, 

2. To change the poſition of cards with 
reſpect to each other. 

The motions of ſpuffling of cards, or caſting of 
dice, are very light. Bacon. 

We fure in vain the cards condemn, 


Ourſelves both cut and ſhuffled them. Prior. 
3. To remove, or introduce, with ſome 
artificial or fraudulent tumult. 
Her mother, 
Now firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed 
That he thaii likewiſe ſhuffle her away. Shakeſp. 
It was contrived by your enemies, and ufd 
into the papers that were ſeized. Dryden. 


4. To SHUFFLE of. To get rid of. 
In that ſleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have /uffed off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe. Shakeſpeare 
I can no other anſwer make, but thanks; 
And oft good tvrns 
Are ſhuffled of with ſuch uncurrent pay. Sbak. 
It any thing hits, we take it to ourſelves; if it 
miſcarries, we ſhuffle it off to our neighbours, 
L* Eftrange. 
If, when a child is queſtioned for any thing, he 
perſiſt to /buffle it off with a falſehood, he muſt be 
chaſtiſed. . Locke, 
5. To SHUFFLE 4p. To form tumultu- 


ouſly or fraudulantly. 

They fent forth their precepts to convent them 
before a court of gommiſſion, and there uſed to 
ſpaffle up a ſummary proceeding by examination, 
without trial of jury. Bacon. 

He /pufled up a peace with the cedar, in which 
the Bumelians were excluded. Howel, 

To SHUFFLE. v. 7, 05 

1. To throw the cards into a new order. 

A ſharper both ſbuſfles and cuts. L'Eftrange. 

Cards we play | 
A round or two; when us'd, we throw away, 
Take a freſh pack; nor is it worth our grieving 
Who cuts or fbufles with our dirty leaving. Granve 

2. To play mean tricks; to practiſe fraud; 

to evade fair queſtions, 

I myſelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the left 
hand, and hiding. mine honour in my neceſſity, 
am fain to „he. Shakeſpeare. 

I have noughc to do with that ufling ſect, that 
doubt eternally, and queſtion all things. 

| _ Clanwille's Defence. 

The crab adviſed his companion to give overt 

ſpuffling and doubling, and practiſe good faith, 
| L Eftrarge. 

To theſe arguments, concerning the novelty of 
the earth, there are ſon” puffing rxcuſes made. 

Burnet's Theory. 

It 2 fleward be ſuffered to run on, without 
bringing him to a reckoning, ſuch a ſottiſh for- 
bearence will teach him to iu, and ſtrongly 
tempt him to be a cheat. South. 

Though he durſt not directly break his appoint- 
ment, he made many a befling excule. 

Arbuthnct's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull, 

3. To ſtruggle ; to thift, 

Your lite, good maiter, 
Muſt puff for itſelf. Sa teſpeare's Cymbelines 

4. To move with an irregular gait. 

Mincing poetry, 
*Tis like the torc'd gait of 2 fon nag. Shak, 

SHUI Et. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Thie ach of difordering things, or mak- 
ing them take confuſedly the place of 
each other. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for contentment, 
to believe that all things were at firſt created, and 
are continually diſpoſed, for the beſt, than that the 
whole univerſe is mere bungling, nothing effected 
for any purpoſe, but all ill-favouredly cobbled and 
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SHU 


jumbled together, by the unguided agitation and 
rude /buffles of matter?  Bently's Sermons. 
2. A trick; an artifice. | 
The gitts of nature are beyond all ſhams and 
ſu jfes. L'Etrange. 
SHU FFLECAP. 2. , [ ſoufle and cap.] A 
play at which money is ſhaken in a hat. 
he loſt his money at chuck-farthing, ſhufflecap, 
and all-fourss Arbuthnot's Eiftory of fFobn Bull, 
SHU'FFLER. 2. /. [from He.] He who 
plays tricks or ſhuflles, 
SHU*FFLINGLY. adv. | from /prfie.)] With 
an irregular gait. 

I may go ſbufflimgly, for I was never before walk- 
ed in trammels; yet I ſhall drudge and moil at 
conſtancy, till I have worn off the hitching in my 
pace. Dryden. 

To SHUN. v. &. [apcunian, Saxon.] To 
avoid; to decline; to endeavour to 


eſcape ; to eſchew. 
Conſider death in itielf, and nature teacheth 
Chriſt to ſpun it, ocker. 
The lark ſtill uns on lofty boughs to build, 
Her humble neſt lies ſilent in the field, Waller. 
Birds and beaſts can fly their foe : | 
So chanticleer, who never ſaw a fox, 
Yet fpunn'd him as a ſailor ſuns the rocks. Dryd. 
Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds : do but obſerve him well, 
Thou It un misfortunes, or thou 'It learn to bear 
them. Addiſon. 
SHU'NLESS. adj. | from ſpun. ] Inevitable; 


unavoidable. 
Alone he enter'd 

The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 

With unleſs deſtiny. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
To SHUT. vv. a. preterite 1 hut; part. 
| paſſive Hut. [ycicran, Saxon; /churten, 

Dutch. ] | 
1. To cloſe ſo as to prohibit ingreſs or re- 


greſs; to make not open. 

Kings thall ſput their mouths at him. I/. lii.15. 

To a ſtrong tower fled all the men and women, 
and ſbut it to them, and gat them up to the top. 

5 Judges, ix. 51. 

We fee more exquiſitely with one eye ſhut than 
with both open; for that the ſpirits viſual unite 
more, and become ſtronger. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

She open'd, but to ut 
Excell'd her power; the gates wide open ſtood. 
| Milton. 
2. To incloſe; to confine. 

Before faith came, we were kept under the law, 
ſpurt up unto the faith, which ſhould atterwards be 
revealed. Cal. iii. 

They went in, male and female of all fleſn; 
and the Lord hut him in. Gen. Vii. 16. 

3. To prohibit ; to bar. : 
Shall that be ſbat to man, which to the beaſt 
Is open ? | Milton. 
4. To exclude. | 
On various ſeas not only loſt, 
But ſput from ev'ry ſhore, and barr'd from ev'ry 
coaſt. Dryden. 
5. To contract; not to keep expanded. 

Harden not thy heart, nor hut thine hand from 

thy poor brother, | Deut. xv. 7. 


6. ToSHvurT out. To exclude ; to deny ad- 


miſſion to. 
Beat in the reed, 
The juſter you drive it to hut off the rain. 
5 Tuffer's Huſbandry. 
In ſuch a night 
To Hat me cut! pour on, I will endure. Sp. 
Wiſdom at one entrance quiie {our oxt, Milton. 
He, in his walls confin'd, 
Shut cut the woes which he too well divin'd. 
Dryden s cid. 
Sometimes the mind fixes itſeif with to much 
earneſtneſs on the contemplation of ſome objects, 
that it {urs cut all other thoughts, Locke. 


SHU. 


7. To SHUT . To cloſe; to make im- 
pervious ; to make impaſſable, or im- 
poſſible to be entered or quitted. Up 
is ſometimes little more than empha- 
tical. - 

Woe unto you ſcribes! for you ſhut up the 
kingdom of heaven againſt men. Matt. xxili. 13. 
Dangerous rocks fbut up the paſſages Raleigh. 
What barbarous cuſtoms ! | 

Shut up a deſart ſhore to drowning men, 
And drive us to the cruc! ſeas agen! Dryd. n. 
His 1 e up hali the rooms in the houſe, 
in which her huſband or ſon had died. Addiſon. 


8. To SHUT p. To confine ; to incloſe; 
to impriſon. 

Thou haſt known my ſoul in adverſities; and 

not ſour me up into the hand of the enemy. 
; Pſalm xxxi. 8. 
A loſs at ſea, a fit of ſickneſs, are trifles, 
when we conſider whole families put to the ſword, 
wretches fout up in dungeons. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Lucullus, with a great fleet, hut vp Mithridates 
in Pitany, Arbuthnct an Coins, 


9. To SHUT p. To conclude, 
The king 's a-bed; 
He is ſput up in meaſureleſs content. Shak. Macb. 
Although he was patiently heard as he delivered 
his embaſſage, yet, in the Hhutting up of all, he 
received no more but an inſolent anſwer, 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
To leave you bleſt, I would be more accurſt 
Than death can make me; for death ends our woes, 
And the kind grave ſhuts up the mournful ſcene. 
a | Dryden. 
When the ſcene of life is ſhut up, the flave will 
be above his maiter, it he has acted better. 
| Collier on Envy. 


To SHUT. v. u. To be cloſed; to cloſe 
itſelf : as, flowers open in the day, and ſhut 
at night. 


SHUT. part. adj. Rid ; clear; free. 
We muſt not pray in one breath to find a thief, 
and in the next to get ſhut of him. CL'Eftrange. 


SHUT. 2. /. from the verb.] 
1. Cloſe; att of ſhutting. 


I ſought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the ſlaves: but had for anſwer, 
That ſince the ſbut of evening none had ſeen him. 
Dryden. 


2. Small door or cover. | 
The wind-gun is charged by the forcible com- 
preſſion of air; the impritoned air ferving, by the 
| help of little falls or Suts within, to ſtop the vents 
by which it was admitted. Wilkins. 
In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about 
one third part of an inch broad, made in the ſhut 
of a window, I placed a glaſs priſm. 
Newton's Opticks. 
There were no ſhuts or ſtopples made for the 
animal's ears, that any loud noife might awaken 
its Ray on the Creation. 
SHUTTER. . J [from Gut.] 
1. One that ſhuts. 


2. A cover; a door. 
The wealthy, 
In lofty litters borne, can read and write, 
Or ſleep at eaſe; the ſbutters make it night. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


SHU'TTLE. 2. /. [ ſchieiſpoele, Dutch; 
ſeutul, Iſlandick.] The inſtrument with 
which the weaver ſhoots the croſs threads. 
I know life is a ſbuttle. Sh. Merry Wives of W. 
Like ſbuttles through the loom, ſo ſwiftiy glide 
My tearher'd hours. | Sandys. 
What curious loom does chance by ev'ning 
ſpread! 
With what fine ſhuttle weave the virgin's thread, 
Which Uke the ipider's net hangs o'er the mead'! 


Blackmore. | 


S$1C 
| SHU"TTLECOCK, . / [See 


 Ccocx.] Acork ſtuck with fe 
' beaten backward and forward. 


SHIT7Lo, 
athers, and 


With dice, with cards, with billiare. far 
With puttlecocks mitſecming manly wit, 
Hublerd; Tal, 
SHY. adj, [ ſchowe, Dutch; ſchife, Ital, 
1. Reſerved ; not familiar: e 
| : HAT 3 not free of 
behaviour, | 
I know you ſhy to be oblig' 
And ſtill more 9 ES 8 
What makes you ſo by * Te Fallen. 
akes you fo ſy, my good friend? The... 
nobody loves you better than I. 8 
i Arbutbnot's Hiſury f Jahr Eat, 
2. Cautious; wary; chary. 
I am very fby of employing corroiize lg 
in the preparation of medicines, BY I 
We are not fy of aſſent to celeſtial 
tions, becauſe they were hid from ages. 
Clanille'; $:;; fir 
We grant, although he had much uit, 
H' was very ſpy of uſing it, 
As being loth to wear it out, 
And therefore bore it not about, Had, 
3. Keeping at a diſtance ; unwilling v 
approach, 

A fy fellow was the duke; and, I belle! 

know the cauſe of his withdrawing. | 
S hakeſpeare”s Meaſure ſir Mea'rn 

She is repreſented in ſuch a „hy retiring pf 

and covers her boſom with one of her hand. 
Addilins Guard, | 

But when we come to ſeize tit inviting t, 

Like a ſpy ghoſt, it vaniſhes away. Nr 
4. Suſpicious ; jealous ; unwilling to ſuffer 
near acquaintance, 

The bruiſe impoſthumated, and turnei 9: 
ſtinking ulcer, which made every body Ay tc 
near her. Arbuther: 

The horſes of the army, having been diz 1:4 

before me, were no longer ſhy, but would cons 
up to my very feet without ſtarting, Sah, 

Princes are, by wiſdom of tate, tomewhat /*; 
their ſucceſſors; and there may be fp in 
queens regnant a little proportion of tendernels that 
way more than in kings. Wir, 

S1'BILANT. adj, [ /ibilans, Latin.] Hit 
ing. 

It were eaſy to add a naſal letter to each cf t 
other pair of liſping and ſidilant letters. | 

Holder's Elements of Sec. 
S1BILA"TION. 7. / [from bil, Latin, 
A hiſſing ſound. | 

Metals, quenched in water, give 2 Ce 
hiſſing found. Bacen's Nati Fi. 

A pipe, a little moiſtened on the inte, mal 
a more ſolemn ſound than if the pipe were © 
but yet with a ſweet degree of f e 

Bacon's Natura! Ef 
S1 AMORE. 2. /. | ficamorus, Latia. 4 
tree. * 
Of trees you have the palm, olive, an.. 

7 


unfit, 


„ 
— 


"fs 
* . * 
Wt rms. 


75927 
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To SYCCATE. v. a. [ Acco, Latin.] Je 


dry. 5 12 
SCA“ TION. 2. J [from Hfccati.] l 
act of drying. 


[ ficcus and fi, Latit, 


SICCI'FICK. adj. 

Cauſing dryneſs. 3 
S1*cciTY. u. /. | ficcite, e n 
Accus, Lat.] Dryneſs ; aridity 3 Wa 

moiſture. _ LN 

That which is coagulated by 2 be F 

ſuffer colliquation from an agquevr? 1 hn 
falt and ſugars. 

The reaſon ſome attempt to m e. Fr. 
ficcity and drineſs of its fleſh. eee 45 wha 

In application of medicament, c 


3 nrOntts Minas * 
degree of heat and ſicciiy is prop ict 


ake out from © 
* 


"$6 


fs 4 


Siet. . 
fix at 


SIC 
[Ar, French.] The number 


dice. : 
My ſtudy was to cog the dice, 


Anz dext'rouſly to throw the lucky fice 3 


To thun ames- ace, that 


Sick. adj. Sue 
| thought the ſoul { 
aw I Vote it 18 nothing ich; 


But en 


ſwept my ſtakes away. 
| Dryden. 


Such, See SUCH, | 
would have made me rich; 


For eicher the ſhepherds been idle and ſtill, 
Aud led of their ſheep what they will. 


SICK. 4. 


Spenſer's Paſtorals. 


jj, yvreoc, Saxon; ech, Dutch.) 


| Aficted with diſeaſe: with of before 
the diſeaſe. 


TEAS 
4 402 


zeet we all go forth, 


1 


To view the „e and teeble parts of France. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


js ro:On there is phyſick; and this news, 
Ther world, had I been well, have made me ſick, 


7 


Be +, hath in ſome meaſure made me well. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Cem as, Jam feb of many griefs, Shak. F. Cay. 
V;};ore 's the ſtoick can his wrath appeaſe, 


T. fee his country jick of Pym's di ſeaſe? 


1 
1 e 7 
f nac — 


C. cave. 
Deſpair 


ie ſicl, buſieſt from eouch to couch. 


Milton. 


A park of the man- killing trade fell ct. Dryd, 


Viſtt din 
famc ſeaſonable aſſiſtance. 


e /ic+ and the poor, comforting them by 
Nelſon. 


N.:hning makes a more ridiculous figure in a 
man's lite, than the diſparity we often find in him 


F and well. 


Pope. 


2. Diſordered in the organs of digeſtion; 
iin the ſtomach. 
1. Corrupted, 


What we oft do beſt, 


By Hef interpreters, or weak ones, is 


Not ours, 
Hitting a 
— 


For our beſt act. 


or not allow'd: what worſt, as oft 
groſſer quality, is cried u 


p 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


4. Diſguſted, 
1 £9 not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men: 
But rather ſhew a while like fearful war, 
10 dig rank minds fick of happineſs, 
And purge th' obſtructions which begin to ſtop 


He was 


Our \cry veins of life. Shakeſpeare, 
not ſo ſick F his maſter as f his work. 
EE Hrange. 


Why will you break the ſabbath of my days, 


Now ed alike of envy and of praiſe ? 


Pepe, 


7. SICK, v. 7. [from the noun.] To 


68 
nicken 7 


Our regt 
— 


FT: SI'CKEN, v. a. 


to take a diſeaſe. Not in uſe. 
A little time before 
grandſire Edward ic d and died. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


from /ic4. ] | 


Ls ! * 
1. Jo make ſick; to diſeaſe. 
VA h uld one earth, one clime, one ſtream, one 


bre 


n e: 
Raiſe this 


2. To weaken; to impair. 


By thi; Co 
They hall 


ach, 


to ſtrength, and ſicken that to death? 
Prior. 


Kinſmen of mine have 
ſie ken d their eſtates, that never 
avound as formerly. Shake Hen. VIII. 


T7 SICKEN, v. 4. | 
1. To grow ſick ; to fall into diſeaſe. 


| * 
KIIOW 


:he more one fickens, the worſe he is. 


Shakeſpcare. 


le judges that ſat upon the jail, and thoſe 


tha: atended, fickened upon it, and died. 


Merely 


F 


Bacon. 
to drive away the time, he fichen'd, 


e, and died; nor would with ale be quicken'd. 


Milton. 


Io be ſatiated; to be filled to diſguſt. 


Of nature 


Lo what 1 


5 germins tumble all 
v1 UN deſtruction ſicken, anſwer me 


Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 


Though the treaſure 
togeth er, 


aſk you. 


i 


| 


| 


SIC 
3. To be diſguſted, or diſordered with 


abhorrence. 3 
The ghoſts repine at violated night, 
And curſe th' invading ſun, and ficker at the fight. 
f | Dryden. 
4. To grow weak; to decay; to languiſh. 
Ply'd thick and cloſe, as when the fight begun, 
Their huge unwieldy navy waſtes away : 
So ficken waining moons too near the ſun, 
And blunt their creſcents on the edge of d1y. Dry. 
Abſtract what others feel, what others think, 
All pleaſures ſicken, and all glories fink, Pepe. 
S1 KER. adj. [ ficcr, Wellh ; /eker, Dut.] 
Sure; certain; firm. Obſolete, 
Being ſome honeſt curate, or ſome vicar, 
Content with little, in condition ficher, 
- Hubberd's Talc. 
S1"CKER, adv, Surely ; certainly. Ob- 


ſolete. | 
Sicker thou 's but a lazy loord, 
And rekes much of thy ſwink, | 
That with fond terms and witleſs words 
To bleer mine eyes doſt think, Sſenſer. 


SI'CKLE. 1. J. [picol, Saxon; fichel, 
Dutch, from /ecale, or ficula, Latin.] 
The hock with which corn is cut; .a 


reaping hook. | 
God's harveſt is even ready for the fick/e, and 
all the fields yellow long ago. Sperſcr on Ireland. 
Time ſhould never, 
In life or death, their fortunes ſever; 
But with his ruſty fickle mow 
Both down together at a blow. Hudibras. 
When corn has once felt the cle, it has no 
more benefit from the ſunſhine. South's Sermons, 
O'er whom Time gently ſhakes his wings of 
down, s : 
Till with his ſilent fck/e they are mown. Dryden. 


S1CKLEMAN. Iz. /. [from fickle.) A 


SI CKLER, reaper. 
You ſunburnt ſicklemen, of Auguſt weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. Shak, 
Their ficklcrs reap the corn another ſows. Sandys, 
S1"cKL1INESS. 2. . | from fickly.] Diſpo- 
ſition to ſickneſs ; habitual diſeaſe. 
Impute 
His words to wayward fick/inefs and age. 
Shazeſpeare's Richard II. 
Next compare the fica/inc/s, healthfulneſs, and 
fruitfulneſs of the ſeveral years. Graunt. 


S1CKLY. adv. [from fick. ] Not in health. | 


We wear our health but „ich in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. Shak, Macbeth, 


S1CKLY. adj. [from Ack. 
1. Not healthy; not ſound ; not well; 


ſomewhat diſordered. 
I'm fall'n out with more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and ficaly fit 
For the ſound man. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well; 
For he went ſickly forth. Shak. Julius Ceſar 
A pleating cordial, Buckingham, 
Is this thy vow unto my ſickly heart. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Time ſeems not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 
Nor do his wings with fickly feathers droop. Dryd. 
Would we know what health and eaſe are worth, 
let us aſk one that is fich, or in pain, and we have 
the price. | Grew. 
There affectation, with a ſickly mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen 
Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 
Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride. Pope. 
When on my fici/z couch I lay, 
Impatient both of night and day, | 
Then Stella ran to my relief, Seoift. 
Your bodies are not only poor and periſhing, 
like your clothes; but, like infected clothes, fil! 
you with all diſeaſes and diſtempers, which oppreſs 


the ſoul with fickly appetites, and vain cravings. 
Law. 


ö 


ö 
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2, Faint; weak; languid. E 
The moon grows ſickly at the ſight of day, 
And early cocks have ſummon'd me away. Dryd. 
To animate the doubtful fight, * 
Namur in vain expects that ray 
In vain France hopes the fickly light 
Should ſhine near William's fuller day. Prior, 
To SI'CKLY. Lv. a. [from the adjective. ] 
To make diſeaſed ; to taint with the 
hue of diſeaſe. Not in uſe. 
The native hue of reſolution | 
Is ficklie* ober with the pale caſt of thought. Shake 
S1"CKNESS. 7. / | from ick. ] 
1. State of being diſeaſed. 
I do lament the ic n of the king 
As loth to loſe him. 
2. Diſeaſe; malady. 
My people are with fickneſs much enfeebled, 
My numbers lejlen'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Himſelf took our infirmities, and bare our e- 
neſſes. ; Matthau, 
When I ſay every ficknc/s has a tendency to 
death, I mean every individual ſickneſs as well as 
every kind. | 
Truſt nottoo much your now reſiſtleſs charms ; 
Thoſe age or ficanejs toon or late d farms. Fee. 
3. Diſorder in the organs of digeſtion. 
SIDE. z./. [yide, Saxon; fade, Dutch. 
t. The parts of animals fortified by the 
r1bs. 4 . 
When two boars with rankling malice meet, 
Their gory ſides freſh bleeding fiercely fret. 
NE Fairy Queens 
Ere the ſoft fearful people to the flood | 
Commit their woolly fraes. Themſon. 


2. Any part of any body oppoſed to any 


other part. | 
The tables were written on both their fdes, on 
the one fide and on the other. Exodus, xxxii. 15. 
The force of theſe outward ſtreams might well 
enough ſerve for the turning of the ſcrew, if id 
were ſo that both its ſides would equiponderate. 
: Wilkins. 


7 
DV 


3. The right or left. 
The lovely Thais by his ſide 
Sat, like a blooming eaſtern bride, 
In flow'r of youth, and beauty's pride. Dryden. 
4. Margin; edge; verge. 
Or where Hydaſpes' wealthy fide 
Pays tribute to the Perſian pride. Roſcommon 
Poor wretch ! on ſtormy ſeas to loſe thy life; 
For now the flowing tide g 
Had brought the body nearer to the fide. Dryden. 
The temple of Diana chaſte, 8 | 
A ſylvan ſcene with various greens was drawn, 
Shades on the ſides, and in the midſt a lawn. Dryd. 
I could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious habits, 
with garlands upon their heads, lying down by the 
fees of fountains, | |  Addiſons 
5. Any kind of local reſpect. 
They looking back, all th' eaſtern fde beheld 


Of Paradiſe. f Milton. 
If our ſubſtance be indeed divine, 

And cannot ceaſe to be, we are at worſt 

On this /ide nothing. Milton. 


6. Party; intereſt; faction; ſect. 
Their weapons only — 3 
Seem'd on our fide ; but for their ſpirits and ſouls, 
This word rebellion, it had froze them up, 
As fiſh are in a ponds 
Favour, cuſtom, and at laſt number, will be 
on the fide of grace. Spratre 
Men he always took to be 
His friends, and dogs his enemy; 
Who never ſo much hurt had done him, 
As his own fide did falling on him. Hudibras. 
In the ſerious part of poetry the advantage. is 
wholly on Chaucer's ſide. : Dryden. 
That perſon, who fills their chair, has juſtly 
gained the eſtcem of all fides by the impartiality 
of his behaviour. ; Addiſon. 
Let not our James, though foil'd in arms, deſpair, 
Whilſt on his fide he reckons half the fair. Ticke/. 
M 2 Some 


6 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


me er oy e ee - 
— — * — 8 
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1 
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SID 
Some valuing thoſe of their own /dez or mind, 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. Pope. 
He from the taſte obſcene reclaims our youth, 
And ſets the paſſions on the fide of truth; 
Forms the ſoft boſom with the gentleſt art, 
And pours cach human virtue in the heart. Pope. 
7. Any part placed in contradiſtinction or 
oppolition to another. It is uſed of 
perſons, or propoſitions, reſpecting each 
other. 
There began a ſharp and cruel fight, many being 
lain and wounded on both /ides. 
Knclles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
The plague is not eaſily received by ſuch as con- 
tinually are about them that have it: on the other 
fide, the plague taketh ſooneſt hold of thcſe that 
some out of a freſh air, Bacon. 
I am too well ſatisfied of my own weakneſs td be 
" Pleaſed with any thing I have written; but, on 
the other ſide, my reaſon tells me, that what I 
have long conſidered may be as juſt as what an 
ordinary judge will condemn. Dryden. 
My ſecret wiſhes would my choice decide ; 
But open juſtice bends to neither fide. Dryden. 
It is granted, on both ſides, that the fear of a 
Deity doth univerſally poſſeſs the minds of men. 


Tillotſon. 
Two nations ſtill parſued f 
Peculiar ends, on each ide reſolute | 
To fly conjunction. Philips. 


8. It is uſed to note conſanguinity : as, he 
is couſin by his mother*s or father's ſide, 
Yet here and there we grant a gentle bride, 
Whoſe temper betters by the father's ſide; 
Unlike the reſt that double human care, 

Fond to relieve, or reſolute to ſhare, 


S1DE. adj, [from the noun. ] 


1. Lateral. 
Take of the blood, and ſtrike it on the two ſide 
poſts, and on the upper door poſt, of the houſes. 


Exodus, xii. 7. 
2. Oblique; indirect. 

They preſume that the law doth ſpeak with all 
indifferency, that the law hath no ſide reſpect to 
their perſons. Hooker. 

People are ſooner reclaimed by the fide wind of 
a ſurprize, than by downright admonition. 


Parnel. 


| L'Eftrange. 
One mighty ſquadron with a fide wind ſped, 
| Dryden. 


The parts of water, being eaſily ſeparable from 
each other, will, by a fide motion, be eaſily re- 
moved, and give way to the approach of two pieces 
of marble, | | | Locke. 

What natural agent could turn them aſide, 
could impel them ſo ſtrongly with a tranſverſe fide 

blow againft that tremendous weight and rapidity, 
when whole worlds are a-falling* Bentley's Serm. 

He not only gives us the full proſpects, but ſeve- 
ral unexpected peculiarities, and fide views, un- 
obſerved by any painter but Homer. 

Pope's Prefate to the Iliad. 

My ſecret enemies could not forbear ſome ex- 
preſſions, which by a fide wind reflected on me. 

Scoift. 


To SIDE. v. z. [from the noun.] 


1. To lean on one ſide. 

All riſing to great place is by a winding ſtair; 
and if there be factions, it is good to fide a man's 
ſelf whilſt rifing, and balance himſelf when placed. 

| Bacon. 


2. To take a party; to engage in a fac- 


tion. 
Vex'd are the nobles who have ſided 
In his behalf. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
As ſoon as diſcontents drove men into /idings, as 
Ml humours fall to the diſaffected part, which 
cauſes inflammations, ſo did all who affected no- 
velties adhere to that ſide. King Charles. 
Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted 


 S1'DELONG. adv. 


do them, require a brain free from- all inclination 


- 
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to fiding, or affection to opinions for the authors 
ſakes, before they be well underſtood. 


Digby en Bodies. 
Not yet ſo dully deſperate 
To /ide againſt ourſelves with fate; 
As criminals, condemn'd to ſuffer, 
Are blinded firſt, and then turn'd over. Hudib. 
The princes differ and divide 
Some follow law, and ſome with beauty ſide. 
Granville, 
It is pleaſant to ſee a verſe of an old poet revolt- 
ing from its original ſenſe, and fiding with a mo- 
dern ſubject. Addiſon. 
All fide in parties, and begin th' attack. Pope. 
Thoſe who pretended to be in with the principles 
upon which hes majeſty proceeded, either abſented 
themſelves where the whole cauſe depended, or 
ſided with the enemy. Sevift. 
The equitable part of thoſe who now fide againſt 
the court, will probably be more temperate. S7vift. 
S1"DEBOARD. 7. /. | fide and board.] The 
ſide table on which conveniencies are 
placed for thoſe that eat at the other 


table. 
At a ſtately ſideboard by the wine 
Thar fragrant ſmell diffus'd. Milten's Par. Reg. 
No fideboards then with gilded plate were dreſs'd, 
No ſweating ſlaves with maſſi ve diſhes preſs d. 
Dryden. 
The ſnow-white damaſk enſigns are diſplay'd, 
And glitt'ring ſalvers on the fidebeard laid. King. 
The ſhining ſideboard, and the burniſh'd plate, 
Let other miniſters, great Anne, require. Prior. 
Africanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in 
ſilver veſſels, to the value of 11,966/. 155. 9d.; 
a quantity exceeded afterwards by the Ache, d, of 
many private tables. Arbuthmot. 
S1"DEBOX. 2. /. | fide and box.] Seat for 
the ladies on the ſide of the theatre, 
Why round our coackes crowd the white-glov'd 
beaux ? 
Why bows the fidebox from its inmoſt rows? Pope. 
S1"DEFLY. 2. . An inſect. 


From a rough whitiſh maggot, in the inteſti- 


num rectum of horſes, the fidefly proceeds. 
Derbam s Phyſico-Theolegy. 


To S1'DLE. v. n. [from /ide.] | 


1. To go with the body the narroweſt way. 
The chaffering with diſſenters is but like open- 

ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jar, by 
which no more than one can get in at a time, and 
that not without ſtooping and ſidling, and ſqueezing 
his body. | Swift. 

I paſſed very gently and fdling through the two 
principal ſtreets. Sift. 


2. To lie on the ſide, 


A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman's cloſet, | 


ſome ſidling, and others upſide down, the better to 
adjuſt them to the pannels. Sevift. 


S1"DELONG. adj. fide and long.] Lateral; 


oblique ; not in front; not direct. 
She darted from her eyes a ſidelong glance; 
Juſt as ſhe ſpoke, and like her words, it flew z 
Seem'd not to beg what ſhe then bid me do. Dry. 
The deadly wound is in thy ſoul : 
When thou a tempting harlot doſt behold, 
And when ihe caſts on thee a ſidelong glance, 
Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance. Dryd. 
The reaſon of the planets motions in curve lines 
is the attraction of the ſun, and an obliquEor fide- 
lang impulſe. Locke. 
The kiſs ſnatch'd haſty from the ſidelong maid. 


Thomſon. 


1. Laterally ; obliquely ; not in purſuit ; 

not in oppoſition. | 
As if on earth 
Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 
Sideleng had puſh'd a mountain from his ſeat, 
Half ſunk with all his pines. Milt. Paradiſe Loſt. 
As a lion, bounding in his way, 

With force augmented bears againſt his prey, 

Sidclong to ſeize. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyene. 


| 
f 
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2. On the ſide. 
If it prove too wet, lay your pots fide! 


ſhade thoſe which blow from the afternoon? 


Evelyn , 
S1 DER. 2. /. See CI DER. N Kad 
S1'DERAL. adj. [from fidus, Lat.] Sta. 
L at, F 
aſtral. - ] barry; 
Theſe changes in the heay'ns, t 
duc'd » Though flow, pro 
Like change on ſea and land; fda bl 
LINE e. miſt, and ore Tar "ig * 
orrupt and peſtilent ! Milton's Pars 
The'muſk gives Dp 155 
Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth 
Its tender nonage, loads the ſpreading n 
With large and juicy offspring, that "Wk 
The vernal nippings and cold ſideral blaſts. p-, 
S1 DERATED. adj. | from /ideratu;, Latin, 
Blaſted ; planet- ſtruck. | 


Parts cauterized, gangrenated, featrcted, mi 

mortified, become black; the radical öff. 
vital ſulphur, ſuffering an extinction. 

Brown's Valgar Err, 

I WM, 

SIDERA TION. 4. / | fideration, Fr. fi. 

ratio, Lat.] A ſudden mortification, 9 

as the common people call it, ab)? 

* 


or a ſudden deprivation of ſenſe, a; 1 
an apoplexy. 
| he contagious vapour of the very eggs pour 
a mortification or ſideraticn in the paris or plants 
on which they are laid. Ray en tle Cats. 
S1'DESADDLE. 2. / Ude and ſadali.] 4 
woman's ſeat on horſeback. 1 
S1I'DESMAN. 2. J. | fide and man.] dn 
aſſiſtant to the churchwarden. 
A gift of ſuch goods, made by them with the 
conſent of the ſideſmen or veſtry, is void. 

1 Ayliffe's Pareęn. 
SIDEWAYS. J adv. [from ſae and ag, 
S1I'DEWISE, | or wi/e.] Laterally; on 
one ſide. 

The fair bloſſom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dyingobed; 
And thoſe pearls of dew the wears 
Prove to be preſaging tears. Air, 
If the image of the ſun ſhould be drawn out int 
an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every t, 
or by any other caſual inequality of the retraQion;, 
the ſame oblong image would, by a ſecond retri:- 
tion made fidexways, be drawn out as much in 
breadth by the like dilatation of the ravs, or otic! 
caſual inequality of the refraction ſideways. 
Nevis Cpt. 
SIEGE. 2. J. | fiege, French. ] 
1. The act of beſetting a fortified place; 
| a leaguer. 
8 Our caſtle's ſtrength : 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn: here let them lie, 
Till famine eat them up. Shakeſpeare's Mud. 
It ſeemed, by the manner of their proceeding 
that the Turks purpoſed rather by long. ige that 
by aſſault to take the town. : 
Xxolles's Hiſery of the Turi, 
 - The more I ſec 
Pleaſures about me, ſo much more I feel 
Torment within me, as from the hateful / gt ; 
Of contraries. Milton's Parad:): LY 
2. Any continued endeavour to gail pen 
ſeſſion. CR ; 
Beat away the buſy meddling fiend, 
That lays ftrong ſiege unto this wretch's ſoul, 
And from his boſom purge this black deſpait. vt 
Shakeſpeare's Henry , 
Give me ſo much of your time, in exchange 7 
it, as to lay an amiable ſcege to the honelty 0 
Ford's wife. Shatjpeart 


iv Or 


Love ſtood the ſiege, and would not yield ins 
breaſt. | * 

3. [ fege, French. ] Seat; throne. Obſolete. 
Drawing to him the eyes of all around, 1 


a * ſoun 
From lofty ſiege began theſe words 8 9, 8 


4. Place; 


Dry 


place; claſs; rank. Obſolete, 
+ fetch my life and being 
m men of royal 175 . Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
” Your ſum of parts ; 
her pluck ſuch envy en him, 
1:4 that one, and that in my regard 

of th unworthieſt fiege. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

ge, French.] Stool. 

1 ed not 8 but taketh leave of the 
ee parts, as the mouths of the meſeraicks, 
1 accompanieth the inconvertible portion unto 

. face. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

T, SIEGE. v. 4. [ freger, Fr. from the 

' noan.] To beſiege. A word not now 

in ule, | : 

Him he had long oppreſt with tort, | 
Ani fat impriſoned in fieged fort. Fairy Queen, 
e:rys. 2. J [from ft.] Hair or lawn 
frained upon a hoop, by which flower 
is ſeparated from bran, or fine powder 
from coarſe ; a boulter; a ſearce. 

Thy counſel 
Fals now into my ears as proſitleſs 


Did not toget 


, water in a ſieves Shakeſpeare. 
wy 4 In a 621 thither ſail, 
25 An, like a rat without a tail, 
il IGI do—PIl do. Shakcſp. Macbeth. 
An innocent found a ſicve, and preſently fell 
8 t» ſtopping the holes. L' Eftrange. 
at If lie funk through you like a leaky fiewe, 
17. Accule yourſelf you liv'd not while you might. 
4 Dryden. 
| 7; SIFT. v. a. [pifcan, Saxon; ten, 


Dutch. ] 

1. To ſeparate by a ſieve. 

Ia the ſifting of ſuch favour, all that came out 
could not be expected to be pure meal, but mutt 
ave a mixture of padar and bran, Motton. 
>, To ſeparate; to part. 

When yellow ſands are ſifted from below, 

The glitt'ring billows give a golden ſhow. Dryden. 
Jo examine; to try. 
Ve have ſifted your objections againſt thoſe pre- 


| He  fabed deeply in his ſpirit, and faith, Why 
{ doth this generation ſeek after a fign ? 
OE: 5 F neee viii. 12. 
or the oppreſſion of the poor, for the ſigbing of 
the needy, will I ariſe. o Vl ali. 8˙ 
Happier he, 
Who ſeeks not pleaſure through neceſſity, 
Than ſuch as once on ſlipp'ry thrones were plac'd, 
And, chaſing, figh to think themſelves are chas'd. 
| Dryden. 
The nymph too longs to be alone; 
Leaves all the ſwains, and figbs for one. Prior. 


To S1GH. v. a, To lament; to mourn- 
Not in uſe. 


Ages to come, and men unborn, 
Shall bleſs her name, and ſigh her fate. Prior. 


S1GH. 2. J. [from the verb.] A violent 
and audible emiſſion of the breath which 
has been long retained, as in ſadneſs. 

Full often has my heart ſwoln with keeping my 
ſigbs impriſoned; full often have the tears I drove 
back from mine eyes turned back to drown my 
heart. | 
Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of fighs; 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes. Shak. 
What a ffgh is there! The heart is ſorely charg'd. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep ſigh; and all 
pleaſures have a ſting in the tail, though they carry 
beauty cn the face, Taylor. 
In Venus” temple, on the ſides were ſeen 
IſTaing /ig, that ſmok'd along the wall. Dryden. 

SIGHT. . /. [erde, Saxon; ſicht, ge- 
Acht, Datch.] 

1. Perception by the eye; the ſenſe of 
ſeeing. 

If bees go forth right to a place, they muſt 
needs have fight. Bacon. 
O loſs of fight, of thee I moſt complain! 
Blind among enemies, O worſe than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, decrepit age! Milt. Agoniſt. 
Things inviſible to mortal ſight. Milton, 
*Tis ſtill the ſame, although their airy ſhape 
All but a quick poetick ght eſcape. Denham. 
My eyes are ſomewhat dimiſh grown 
For natare, always in the right, | 
To your decays adapts my fight. Sqvift, 
2. Open view; a ſituation in which no- 


thing obſtructs the eye. 
Urdaunted Hotſpur 
Brings on his army, eager unto fight, | 
And plac'd the ſame before the king in fight 
1 
Eneas caſt his wond' ring eyes around, 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in /ight, 
Stretch'd on the ſpacious plain from left to right. 
| i Dryden. 
I met Brutidius in a mortal fright ; 
He 's dipt for certain, and plays leaſt in fight. 
-Dryden's Juvenal. 


3. Act of ſeeing or beholding ; view. 
Nine things to ſight required are 
The pow'r to ſee, the light, the viſible thing, 


Clear ſpace, and time, the form diſtinct to bring. 
Daa: ies. 
Mine eye purſued him ſtill, but under ſhade 
Loſt fight of him. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
What form of death could him affright, 
Who unconcern'd, with ſtedfait fzbt, 
Could view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep ? | 
| Dryden's Horace. 
Having little knowledge of the circuraſtances 
of thoſe St. Paul writ to, it is not ſtrange that 
many things lie concealed to us, which they who | 
weile concerned in the letter underſtood at firſt 


| fights 

4. Notice; knowledge. 
It was writ as a private letter to a perſon of 

piety, upon an aſſurance that it ſhould never come 


eminences royal, Hooker. 
ar. Al which the wit of Calvin could from thence 
ao craw, by ſifting the very utmoſt ſentence and 
ay able, is no more than that certain ſpeeches 
ns, lem to intimate, that all Chriſtian churches ought 
Ice to nave their elderſnips. _. J#1ooker. 
in I fear me, if thy thoughts were ſifted, 
nice Tie king thy ſovereign is not quite exempt _ 
. From envious malice of thy ſwelling heart. 
{5 | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
As near as I could ſiſt him on that argument. 
$2 Shakeſpeare. | 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, ft thee, and confeſs have found thee 
Proof againſt all temptation, as a rock 
4, Of acamant, Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
One would think th 
15 : "ne would thin that every member, who em- 
10 {Wes With vehemence the principles of either of 
thele parties, had thoroughly ſifted and examined 
4 tnen, and was ſecretly convinced of their prefer- 
face to thoſe he rejects. Addiſon, 
bers. z. / (from i.] He who ſifts. 
5 ie was uſed by the Saxons for victory: 
0 e famous for victory; Sigward, 
ictorious preſerver; Sigard, conquer- 
15 temper: and almoſt in the ſame 
enle are Nicocles, Nicomyachus, Ni- 
5 cander, Victor, Victorinus, Vincentius, 
e if | 810 H — 
jet fallen, ha ens Lern Samen; 
Hi allen, Dutch.] To emit the breath 
his wubly, as in grief. 
des. 8 8 d the maid I married 3 never man 
te. n fon breath Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
<p bs , made a ſoft and dull-eyed fool, 
ind. ' Cant e head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 
feen. | a interceſſors. Shake Merch. of Venice. 


| to any one's /izht but her owns 


Being not too ſmall, too thin, too nigh, too far, | 


Locke. 


Sidney. | 


| 


\ 


Y 
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5. Eye; inſtrument of ſeeing. 7 
From the depth of hell they lift their fight, 
And at a diſtance ſee ſuperior light. Dryden. 
6. Aperture pervious to the eye, or other 
point fixed to guide the eye: as, the 
ſights of a quadrant, f 


| Their armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers down, 
eir eyes of fire ſparkling through fights of ſteel, 
| Shakeſpeares 
7. Spectacle; ſhow ; thing to be ſeen. 
Thus are my eyes {till captive to one fight 5 
Thus all my thoughts are ſlaves to one ELIE 
; dney - 
Them ſeem'd they never ſaw a fght ſo fair bs 
Of fowils ſo lovely, that they ſure did deem 
Them heavenly born. ; Spenſer. 
| Not an eye | 
But is a-weary of thy common fight, 
Save mine, which hath deſir'd to ſee thee more. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Moſes ſaid, I will turn aſide and ſee this great 
ſight, why the buſh is not burnt, Exodus, ili. 3. 
I took a felucca at Naples to carry me to Rome, 
that I might not run over the ſame fights a ſecond 
time. Addiſon. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler fight, 
Though gods aſſembled grace his tow'ring height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe gods appear. 


Pope. 
Before you paſs th' imaginary fights 
Of lords, and earls, and dukes, and garter'd knights, 
While the ſpread fan o'erſhades your clofing eyes, 
Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies. Pope. 
S1"GHTED. adj. [from fight.) Seeing in a 
particular manner. 
compoſition, as quick/ighted, ſhortfighted. 
As they might, to avoid the weather, pull the 
joints of the coach up cloſe, ſo they might put 
each end down, and remain as diſcovered and open 
/ighted as on horſeback. Sidney. 
The king was very quick ſigbted in diſcerning 
difficulties, and raifing objections, and very flow 
in maſtering them. Clarendon. 
S1'GHTFULNESS. 7. / | from fight and 
Full.) Perſpicuity ; clearneſs of fight. 
Not in uſe. ; 
But ſtill, although we fail of perfect rightfulneſs, 
Seek we to tame theſe childiſh ſuperfluities z 
Let us not wink, though void of pureſt Lebt. 
29 
S1'GHTLESS. adj. from ght. 
1. Wanting ſight; blind. 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore, 
Of all who blindly creep or igbtleſs ſoar. 
2. Not ſightly ; offenſive to the eye; un- 


pleaſing to look at. | 
Full of unpleaſing blots and fghtleſs ſtains, 
Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks. 
Shakeſpearee 
S1'GHTLY. adj. [from /ight.] Pleaſing 
to the eye ; ſtriking to the view. 
It lies as /ghtly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides ſhews upon an aſs. 


* 


Their having two eyes and two ears ſo placed, 
is more ſigbtly and uſeful. 
More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
A great many brave fightly horſes were brought: 
out, and only one plain nag that made ſport. 
L' Eftranges 
We have thirty members, the moſt fightly of 
all her mzjeſty's ſubjects; we elected a preſident 
by his height. Addiſon. 
1'GIL. 2. . [Aigillum, Lat.] Seal; ſig- 
nature. 8 
Sorceries to raiſe th' infernal pow rs, 
And ſigils fram'd in planetary hours. 
| Dryden's Knights Tale. 
SON. 2. /. [ Agne, Fr. fgnum, Lat.] 
1. A token of any thing; that by which 


Wake. | 


any thing is ſhown, 1 


It is uſed only in 


7 pe. | 


Shakeſpeare's King Fohne. 
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SIG 
Signs muſt reſemble the things they ſignify. 


Hooker. 
Signs for communication may be contrived from 


andy variety of objects of one kind appertaining to | 


either ſenſe. 2-1 Holder. 
'To expreſs the paſſions which are ſeated in the 
heart by outward figns, is one great precept of the 
; painters, and very ditficult to perform. 

| Dryden's Du freſucy. 
When any one uſes any term, he may have in 
his mind a determined idea which he makes it 
the fizn of, and to which he ſhould keep it ſtea- 
dilv annexed. l Locke, 

2. A wonder; a miracle; a prodigy. 
If they will not hearken to the voice of the firſt 
ſign, they will not believe the latter gn. Ex. iv. 8. 


Compell'd by figns and judgments dire. Milton. 


3. A picture hung at a door to give notice 


what 1s fold within. 


i found my miſs, ſtruck hands, and pray'd him 
tell, 
To hold acquaintance ſtill, where he did dwell ; 
He barely nam'd the ſtreet, promis'd the wine, 
But his kind wife gave me the very gn. Donne. 
Underneath an alchouſe* paltry /g-. 
: Shakeſpcare's Henry VI. 
True ſorrow 's like to wine, 
That which is good docs never need a fign. 
Suc bling. 


any one 


7 


Wit and fancy are not employed in 


article ſo much as that of contriving figns to hang 


over houſes. 
4. A monument; a memorial. 

An outward and viſible /ign of an inward and 
ſpiritual grace. Common Prayer. 

The fire devoured two hundred and fifty men, 

| and they became a /gn. 
5. A conftellation in the zodiack. 

There ſtay until the twelve celeſtial figs 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. Shak. 

Now did the fign reign, and the conſtellation 
was come, under which Perkin ſhould appear. 

Bacor's Henry VII. 

After ev'ry foe ſubdued, the ſun 
Thrice through the fizrs his annual race ſhall run. 
Dryden. 

5. Note or token given without words. 

They made figns to his father. Lute. 

7. Mark of diſtinction; cognizance. 

The enſign of Meſſiah blaz'd, 

Aloft by angels borne, his ſign in heaven. Milton. 

'$. Typical repreſentation ; ſymbol. 

The holy ſymbols or figns are not barely ſigni- 
ficative z but what they repreſent is as certainly 
delivered to us as the ſymbols themſelves. 

Brerewosd. 
9. A ſubſcription of one's name: as, a /ign 
manual, 2 
To SIGN. v. a. | /igno, Lat.] 
J. To mark. 

You fign your place and calling in full ſeeming, 
With meekneſs and humility, but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

2. [Aigner, French.] To ratify by hand 
or ſeal. 

Be pleas'd to fign theſe papers: they are all 
Of great concern. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

3. To betoken; to ſignify ; to repreſent 
typically. ; | | 

The facraments and ſymbols are juſt ſuch as 

they ſeem 3 but becauſe they are made to be figns 
of a ſecret myſtery, they receive the names of what 
themſelves do „in. Taylor. 

SIGNAL. z. /. [g nal, French; ſennale, 
Spaniſh.] Notice given by a ſign; a 
ſign that gives notice. 

The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 

And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Scarce the dawning day began to ſpring, 
As at a ſignal giv'n, the ſtreets with clamours ring. 
Dryden. 
9 


20 ft. 


Num. xxvi. 10. 


SIG 
| S1'GNAL, adj. [ fignal, French.) Emi- 
nent; memorable ; remarkable. 

He was eſteemed more by the parliament, for 
the ſignal acts of cruelty committed upon the 
Iriſh, Clarendon. 


The Thames frozen twice in one year, ſo as 
men to walk on it, is a very ſignal accident. 


S1GNA'LITY. 2. J. [| from fignal,] Quality 
of ſomething remarkable or memorable. 
Of the ways whereby they enquired and deter- 
mined its fignality, the firſt was natural, ariſing 
from phyſical cauſes. Brown, 
It ſeems a fignality in providence, in erecting 
your ſociety in ſuch a juncture of dangerous hu- 
mouts. Glanville, 


To S1'GNALIZE, v. a. | fignaler, Fr.] To 


make eminent ; to make remarkable. 
Many, who have endeavoured to fgnalize them- 
| ſelves by works of this nature, plainly diſcover 
that they are not acquainted with arts and ſci- 
ences. | Addiſon. 
Some one eminent ſpirit, having ſignalixed his 
valour and fortune in defence of his country, or by 
popular arts at home, becomes to have great in- 
fluence on the people. Sæb ift. 


ly; remarkably; memorably. 

Perſons fiznally and eminently obliged, yet miſſ- 
ing of the utmoſt of their greedy defigns in ſwal- 
lowing both gifts and giver too, inſtead of thanks 


barbarous threatenings. . South, 
S1G6NA'TION, 7. /. | from Agne, Latin. ] 
Sign given; act of betokeaing. 
| A horſeſhoe Baptiſta Porta hath thought too low 


a ſignation, he raiſed unto a lunary repreſentation. 
| Brown, 


tura, from figno, Lat.] 
1. A ſign or mark impreſſed upon any 
thing; a ſtamp; a mark. 

The brain being well furniſhed with various 
traces, ſignatures, and images, will have a rich 
treaſure always ready to be offered to the ſoul, 

| Watts. 

That natural and indelible gnature of God, 
which human ſouls, in their firſt origin, are ſup- 
poſed to be ſtampt with, we have no need of in 
diſputes againſt atheiſm. . Bemley. 

Vulgar parents cannot ſtamp their race 
Wich fgratures of ſuch majeſtick grace. | 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. A mark upon any matter, particularly 

upon plants, by which their nature or 
medicinal uſe is pointed out. 

All bodies work by the communication of their 
nature, or by the impreſſion and ſignatures of their 
motions : the diffuſion of ſpecies viſible ſeemeth 
to participate more of the former, and the ſpecies 
audible of the latter, Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 

Some plants bear a very, evident ignature of their 
nature and uſe, More againft Atheiſm. 

Seek out for plants and fignatures, 
To quack of univerſal cures. udibras. 

Herbs are deſcribed by marks and ſignatures, ſo 

far as to diſtinguith them from one another. 
Baker on Learning. 
3. Proof drawn from marks. | 

The moſt deſpicable pieces of decayed nature are 
curiouſly wrought with eminent fgnatures of di- 
vine wiſdom. Glanwille, 

Some rely on certain marks and ſignatures of 
their election, and others on their belonging to 
ſome particular church or ſect. | Rogers. 


4. [Among printers.] Some letter or figure 
to diſtinguiſh different ſheets. 

S1I"GNATURIST. 7. . | from fignature.] 
One who holds the doctrine of ſigna- 
tures. A word little uſed. 


Swift. 


for received kindneſſes, have betook themſelves to 


S1'GNATURE. 2. / | fenature, Fr. figna- 


Signaturifls ſeldom omit what the ancients de- | 


| 


SG NALIL x. adv. | from /fjgnal.] Eminent- | 


8 


—— — 
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hvered, drawing unto inference keceived qi 
ing. 


tions. 
SON ER. . , [from fign.] One that 
Sr NET. 2. J. | fignette, peg A halten 
monly uſed for the ſeal N 


a manua 
king. ITY 0 
= I've been bold 
To them to uſe your guet and your name 
: Shakeſpeare; Tims, 


Here is the hand and ſcal of ch. duke: 
know the character, I doubt not, and the - 8 
: C baleſpeare's Meaſur: 27 
Give thy fignet, bracelets, and ſtac. 
He delivered him his private 3 2 
Proof of my life my royal fc: mage, Dita 
T's impreſſion of a Enit ring. Hl gebe. 
SIGNIFICANCE, : | 
S1G6NUFICANCY, ! 1. . U rom. gig. 
1. Power of ſignifying ; meaning, 
Speaking is a ſenſible expieſfion of ths 10% ops 
of the mind, by diſcriminations of utter, 
voice, uſed as ſigns, having by conſent (eral g. 
terminate fgnificancies, Wits, 
If he declares he intends it for the nou lt 
another, he takes away by his words the Gr ar 
of his action. viiire fur 
2. Force; energy; power of imprefiag 
the mind. ; 
The clearneſs of conception and expreſſion, th 
boldneſs maintained to majeſty, the g 
ſound of words, not ſtrained into bomba, mi 
eſcape our tranſient view upon the theatre, J), 
As far as this duty will a inüt of privac, b 
Saviour hath enjoined it in terms of particular fy. 
#ificancy and force. Atterbur;, 
I have been admiring the wonderful Ag 
of that word perſecution, and what various inter. 
pretations it bath acquired. _. 
3. Importance ; moment ; conſequence, 
How fatal would ſuch a diſtinction have provel 
in former reigns, when many a circumance <> 
leſs fignificancy has been conſtrued into an over 
act of high treaſon. A 
SIGNIFICANT. adj. [ fenifart, Fr. 
nificans, Lat.] : | 
1. Expreflive of ſomething beyond the er- 


ternal mark. 

Since you are tongue-tied, and ſo loth to ſneak, 
In dumb fignificants proclaim your thoughts, | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry Vl 
2. Betokening; ſtanding as a fign df 

ſomething. | 
It was well ſaid of Plotinus, that the ſtars ver 
fegnificant, but not efficient. Raleigh, 
3. Expreſſive or repreſentative in an em 
nent degree; forcible to impreß tix 


intended meaning. : 
| Whereas it may be objected, that to add to r. 
gious duties ſuch rites and ceremonies 25 4 1 
ficant, is to inſtitute new ſacraments, 1b. 
Common life is full of this kind of Agen 
expreſſions, by knocking, beckonive) w_ 
and pointing; and dumb perſons are 11g 
the uſe of them. - Haider e i. 
The Romans joined both devices, to see 
emblem the more fizrificant ; as, indeed, ef 
could not too much extol the learn. 
tary virtues of this emperor. 


4. Important; momentous. A 0 word, 
S1IGNI'FICANTLY. adv. | from fign'fcart, 
With force of expreſſion. 
Chriſtianity is known in ſcripture? b. 


ſo fignificantly as by the ſimplicity of the ea 


SIGNIFICA'TION. 2. /. [ fegnifications Ft 
fegnificatio, Lat. from ſignify.) | 

1. The act of making known by ſigns: 10 
A lye is properly a ſpecies of <p . a 
violation of the right of that perſon to —* E: 

falſe ſpeech is directed; for all ſpeaking) 2 


ance of 
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alien of one ? mind, implies an act or addreſs of 

one man to another. | r * 
Meaning expreſſed by a ſign or word. 

An adjective requireth another word to be join- 

4 with him, to ſhew his fignification. Accidence. 

; Brute animals make divers motions to have 


TIT cheriſh, and 
ſeveral ftgrificationsy to call, warn, Holder, 


hreaten. : : f ; 
sex ricarivr. adj. | fignificatif,, Fr. 
from gi). 


| Betokening by an external ſign, 
The holy ſymbols or figns are not barely fignifi- 
caries but what by divine inſtitution they repre- 
101 and teſtify unto our ſouls, is truly and cer- 
tiny delivered unto us. Breregoood. 
Forcible ; ſtrongly expreſſive. 
Neither in the degrees of kindred they were de- 
altute of en fcative words; for whom we call 
rindfather, they called ealdfader; whom we call 

great-grandfatnery they called thirdafader. 

Camden's Remains. 


sir ATR V, 7 . [ from /ignifh. 
70 That which ſignifies or betokens. 
re Hee is a double fignficatory of the ſpirit, a word 
"I and a fign. | | Taylor. 
＋ SIGNIFY, v. a. [ fenifeer, Fr. figni- 
fo, Lat.] | 
i. To declare by ſome token or ſign 3 
ſometimes ſimply to declare. 
Stephano, ſignify 
Within the houte your miſtreſs is at hand. Shak. 
The maid from that ill omen turn'd her eyes, 
Nor knew what Y gnified the boding ſign, 
But found the pow*rs diſpleas'd. Dryden. 
Thoſe parts of nature, into which the chaos 
was divided, they ſignified by dark and obſcure 
names; as the night, Tartarus, and Oceanus. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
2, To mean; to expreſs. | 
Life 's but a walking ſhadow; a poor player, 
That truts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more! It is a tale 
Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, | 
Corifying nothing! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
By fcripture, antiquity, and all ecclefiaſtical 
writers, it is conſtantly appropriated to Saturday, 
the day of the Jews Sabbath, and but of late years 
uied to fignify the Lord's day, Nelſen. 
3. To import; to weigh. This is ſeldom 
uled but interrogatively, what fignifies ? 


or with much, little, or nothing. 

Though he that fins frequently, and repents fre- 
quently, gives reaſon to believe his repentances 
vetore God ſignify nothing, yet that is nothing to 
"a Taylor. 
What fignifies the ſplendourof courts, conſidering 
tie lavith attendances that go along with it? 

L'Eſtrange. 
He hath one way more, which, although it g 
little to men of ſober reaſon, yet unhappily hits the 
lſpicious humour of men, that governors have a 
telign to impoſe. Tillctſon. 

If the firſt of theſe fail, the power of Adam, 
vere it never ſo great, will ſignify nothing to the 
preſent ſocieties in the world. och e. 

What ſgrifes the people's conſent in making and 
repealing laws, if the perſon who adminiſters hath 
no tie? | Seoift. 

4. 3 make known ; to declare, 
to the King, and fgnify to him 
That thus I have Ar a. 5 you my charge. 


2. 


_ 


H Shakeſpe Richard III. 
e ſent and ſpnified it by his angel unto John. 
; | Rev. i. 1. 


The government ſhould feenify to ä 
8 uld fiznify to the proteſtants 
ot Ireland, that want of filver is not to be remedied. 
7 0 7 5 Swift. 
vt GNIFY. v. 2. To expreſs meaning 
with force. e 
If che words b * 
the ſenſe ee but comely and ſignifying, and 


—_— the language is thin, Ben Jonſon. 
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there is juice; but where that | 


SIL 
S1'GNIORY, 2. / [ ſeigniria, Ttalian.] 
1. Lordſhip ; dominion. 
At that time 
Through all the figniories it was the firſt, | 
And Proſpero the prime duke. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
The earls, their titles, and their f2ntories, 
They muſt reſtore again. Daniel's Civil War. 
My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 
Gain'd thoſe high honours, princely Aigniorics, 
And proud prerogatives. Weſt. 


2. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare for ſeniority, 
If ancient ſorrow be nioſt reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of /igniory, 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 


SN POST. 2. / [ /ign and poft.] That 
upon which a ſign hangs. 
He ſhould ſhare with them in the preſerving 
A ſhed or ſignprſe Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 
This noble invention of our author's hath been 
copied by ſo many fgnpyt dawbers, that now tis 
grown fulſome, rather by their want of ſkill than 
by the commonneſs. | Dryden. 


SI'KER, adj. and adv. The old word for 
ſure, or ſurely. Spenſer. 

S1*KERNESS, z. J. [from ter.] Sureneſs; 
ſafety. 

S1'LENCE. u. J. | filence, Fr. filentium, Lat.] 

1. The ſtate of holding peace; forbear- 


ance of ſpeech. 

Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept „i- 
lence at my counſel. Fob, xxix. 21. 
I ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to uſurp au- 

thority over the man, but to be in fence. 
: | 1 Timothy, ii. 12. 
Firſt to himſelf he inward ſilence broke. Milton. 

Speech ſubmiſſively withdraws 

From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe; 
Then pompous lence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy 
laws. Pope. 
Here all their rage and ev'n their murmurs ceaſe, 
And ſacred filence reigns, and univerſal peace. Pope. 


2. Habitual taciturnity ; not loquacity. | 
I think the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn 
into ſilence, and diſcourſe grow commendable in 
none but parrots. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Secrecy. 


4. Stilneſs ; not noiſe. 
Hail, happy groves ! calm and ſecure retreat 
Of ſacred filence, reſt's eternal feat! Roſcommon. 


5. Not mention; oblivion ; obſcurity. 
Nameleſs in dark oblivion let them dwell; | 
For ſtrength from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Illaudable, nought merits but diipraiſe 
And ignominy; yet to glory aſpires, 
Vain-g!orious, and through infamy ſeeks fame; 
Therefore eternal ſlence be their doom. Milton. 
Thus fame ſhall be achiev'd, - 
And what moſt merits fame in ſilence hid. Milton. 


S1"LENCE, inter. 


ſtraint of ſpeech. 
Sir, have pity 3 I'll be his ſurety, 
Silence] one word more 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee, Shak. 


To SILENCE. wv. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To oblige to hold peace; to forbid to 


ſpeak. 
We muſt ſuggeſt the people, that to's pow'r 
He would have made them mules, ſilencd their 
pleaders, and 
Diſpropertied their freedoms. Shakeſpeare. 
The ambaſſador is filened. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the iſle 
From her propriety. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
This paſſed as an oracle, and ſilenced thoſe that 
moved the queſtion. Bacon's Henry VII. 
| Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs 
be ſilenced, who being expoſed unto wolves, gave loud 
expreſſions of their faith, and were heard as high as 
heaven. Brown. 


| 2. Without noiſe. . 


An - authoritative re-“ 


SEL 

This would fence all further oppoſition. Claren. 

Since in dark ſorrow I my days did ſpend, 
I could not filence my complaints. Denham. 

Had they duly conſidered the extent of infinite 
knowledge and power, theſe would have filenced 
their ſcruples, and they had adored the amazing 
myſtery. Rogers. 

If it pleaſe him altogether to filence me, ſo that L 
ſhall not only ſpeak with difficulty, but wholly be 
diſabled to open my mouth, to any articulate utter- 
ance ; yet I hope he will give me grace, even in my 
thoughts, to praiſe him. Wakes 

2. To ſtill. 

Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, * 
Suſpend the fight, and fence all our guns. Waller. 

The thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the queen reply 
A reverend horror /i{-nc*d all the ſky. Pope's Iliad. 


SILENT. adj. | filens, Lat.] 


1. Not ſpeaking ; mute. 
O my God, I cry in the day time, and in the 
night ſeaſon I am not ſilent. Pſalm xxii. 2. 
Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they fat as ſtricken mute. 
| Milton. 
2. Not talkative; not loquacious. 
Ulyſſes, adds he, was the moſt eloquent and moſt 
| filent of men; he knew that a word ſpoken never 
wrought ſo much good as a word concealed. Broome. 
3. Still ; having no noiſe. 
Deep night, dark night, the {ent of the night, 
The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 
The time when ſcreech-owls cry, and ban-dogs 
howl. Shakeſpeare. . 
Now is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the lent, ſave where ſilence yields 
To the night-warbiing bird. Milton. 


4. Wanting efficacy. I think an Hebraiſm. 
Second and inſtrumental cauſes, together with na- 
ture itſelf, without that operative taculty which God 
gave them, would become ſilent, virtueleſs, and dead. 
Raleighb's Hiſtory »-. 
The ſun to me is dark, 5 
And ſilent as the moon, 
When ſhe deſerts the night, . 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 


5. Not mentioning. 
This new created world, whereof in hell 
Fame is not ſilent. | Milton. 
SUYLENTLY. adv. | from /ilent.] 
1. Without ſpeech. 
When with one three nations join to fight, . 
They ſilentiy confeſs that one more brave. Dryden. 
For me they beg; each ſlently 
Demancs thy grace, and ſeems to watch thy eye. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Vu to a certain victory are led; 

Your men all arm'd ſtand Alentiy within. Dryden. 
3. Without mention. N 

The difficulties remain ſtill, till he can ſhow - 
who is meant by right heir, in all thoſe caſes where: 
the preſent poſſeſſor hath no ſon: this he ſilently - 
paſſes over. 
S111'crovs. adj. [from cilicium : it ſhould , 

be therefore written cilicious.] Made of 


hair. 
The ſi/icizus and hairy veſts of the ſtricteſt or- 
ders of friars, deriv their inſtitution from St. John 
and Elias. a Brewns.. 
| SILI CULOSE. adj. [A licula, Lat.] Huſky 3 
full of huiks. _ Die. 
S1L1"GINOSE. adj. [ fliging/us, Lat.] Made 
of fine wheat. | | Dic. 
STLIDUA.. n. /. [Latin.] 
1. [With gold finers,}. A carat, of which 
ſix make a ſcruple. | 
2. [With botaniſts : Aligue, Fr.] The ſeed- 
veſſel, huſk, cod, or ſhell of ſuch plants 
as are of the pulſe kind. Dit. 
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SIL 
S1'L1QUoOSE, 115 from Ars: Latin,) 


S1'LIQUOUS, ving a or capſula. 
All the tetrapetalous ſiligusſe plants are alkaleſ- 
cent. A bulbnot. 


SILK. 2. / [peolc, Saxon.] 
1. The thread of the worm that turns af- 


terwards te a butterfly. 

The worms were hallow'd that did breed the i,; 
And it was dyed in mummy, which the ſkilful 
Conſerv'd of maidens hearts. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

2. The ſtuff made of the worms thread, 

Let not the creaking of thoes, or ruſtling of ſilks, 
betray thy poor heart to woman. Sha beſpeare. 

He cauſed the ſhore to be covered with Perſian 
ſilk for him to tread upon. Knolles. 

Without the worm, in Perſian fi/ks we ſhine, 


| Waller, 
S1'LKEN. adj, [from Alk.] 
1. Made of filk. 


Men counſel and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a ſilten thread, 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shak, 
9 Now will we revel it, 
With f#ken coats, and caps, and golden rings. Shak. 
She weeps, and words addreſs'd ſeem tears diſ- 


" ſolv'd, 
Wetting the borders of her „ien veil. Milton. 


2. Soft; tender. 
Full many a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him ſecretly envide, 
And wiſh'd that two ſuch fans, ſo ſilꝭen ſoft, 
And golden fair, her love would her provide. 
Spenſer. 
All the youth of England are on fire, 
And ſilken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. 
Shakeſp. Henry V. 
For then the hills with pleaſing thades are crown'd, 
And ſleeps are ſweeter on the filzen ground. Dryd. 
Dreſs up virtue in all the beauties of oratory, 
and you will find the wild paſſions of men too vio- 
lent to be reſtrained by ſuch mild and {/ker lan- 
guage. Watts on the Mind. 


3. Dreſſed in filk. | 
Shall a beardleſs boy, 
A cocker'd, ſilken wanton, brave our fields, 
And fleth his ſpirit in a warlike ſoil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread, 
And find no check ? Shakeſpeare's King John. 


S1LKME'RCER. 2. / | ili and mercer.] A 
dealer in ſilk. 


SILKWEA'VER. 2. / [ill and weaver.] 


Ove whoſe trade is to weave ſilken ma- 
nufactures. 

True Engliſh hate your monſieurs paltry arts; 
For you are all it -e vers in your hearts. Dryd, 
The Chineſe are ingenious ſilt-ονναονẽj s. Watts, 


S1'LkwoORM. z./. [lk and worm.) The 


worm that ſpins ſilk. 
Graſshoppers eat up the green of whole countries, 
and filk-worms devour leaves ſwiftly. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 
Broad were the banners, and of ſnowy hue, 
A purer web the fi/k-2vorm never drew. Dryden, 
SILKY. adj. | from ill.] 
1. Made of filk. 
2. Soft ; pliant. 

Theſe kinds of knaves, in plainneſs, 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty fi/ky ducking obſervants 
That ftretch their duties nicely. Shak. X. Lear. 

S1LL. 2. /. [ryl, Saxon; ſueil, French; 
ſulle, Dutch. ] The timber or ſtone at the 
foot of the door. + 
The farmer's gooſe, 
Grown fat with corn, and fitting ſtill, 
Can ſcarce get o'er the barn- door. il; 


And hardly waddles forth. Swift. 


811. 

SLAVE. . i [This word has exer- 
ciſed the etymologiſts. Minſbezo thinks 
it corrupted from fevillingbubbles, Fu- 
nius omits it. Henſhaw, whom Skinner 
follows, deduces it from the Dutch ſ/ulle, 


a pipe, and buych, a 3 ; becauſe - 
labubs are commonly drunk through a 


ſpout, out of a jug with a large belly. 


It ſeems more probably derived from 
gil, in old Engliſh, vinegar; efil a bouc, 
vinegar for the mouth, vinegar made plea- 
ſant.] Curds made by milking upon 
vinegar. 
Joan takes her neat rubb'd pail, and now 

She trips to milk the ſand-red cow; 

Where, for ſome ſturdy foot-ball ſwain, 

Joan ſtrokes a fi/labub or twain. 

A feaſt, 

By ſome rich farmer's wife and ſiſter dreſt, 
Might be reſembled to a fick man's dream, 
Where all ideas huddling run fo faſt, 
That ſillabubs come firſt, and ſoups the laſt. King. 


Wotton. 


manner; ſimply ; fooliſhly. 
I wonder much what thou and I 
Did till we lov'd? were we not wean'd till then, 
But ſuck'd on childiſh pleaſures ſ/lily ? 
Or ſlumber'd we in the ſeven ſleepers den? Donne. 
We are caught as {lily as the bird in the net. 
L'Eſtrange. 
Do, do, look ſilily, good colonel; *tis a decent 
melancholy after an abſolute defeat. Dryden. 
S1'LLINESS, 2. , from /illy.] Simplicity; 
weakneſs; harmleſs folly. 
The /i!lineſs of the perſon does not derogate from 
the dignity of his character.  L'Eftrange. 
SI'LLY. adj. [elig, German. Skziner.] 
1. Harmleſs ; innocent; inoffenſive ; plain; 
artleſs. | 
2. Weak ; helpleſs. 


After long ſtorms, 

In dread of death and dangerous diſmay, 
With which my /!y bark was toſſed lore, 
I do at length deſcry the happy ſhore. Spenſer, 

3. Fooliſh; witleſs. | 
Perhaps their loves, or elſe their ſheep, 
Was that did their i thoughts ſo buſy keep. 

Milton. 
The meaneft ſubjects cenſure the actions of the 
greateſt prince; the fi/licft tervants, of the wiſeſt 
maſter, | Temple. 
I have no diſ-ontent at living here; bgfides what 
ariſes from a ſilly ſpirit of liberty, which I reſolve 
to throw off, | Swift. 
Such parts of writings as are ſtupid or filly, falſe 
or miſtaken, ſhould become ſubjects of occaſional 
criticiſm. > Watts. 
He is the companion of the ſillieſt people in 
their moſt //ly pleaſure; he is ready for every im- 
pertinent entertainment and diverſion. 
SILLY How. z. /. [perhaps from pelyz, 
happy, and heopr, the head.] The mem- 


brane that covers the head of the fœtus. 

Great conceits are raiſed of the membranous co- 
vering called the ſi/lyhywv, ſometimes found about 
the heads of children upon their birth. 

ä Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SILT. 2. / Mud; ſlime. 

Several trees of oak and fir ſtand in firm earth 
below the moor, near 'Thorny, in all probability 
covered by inundation, and the fi/t and mooriſh 
earth exaggerated upon them. Hale. 
S1'LVAN. adj. | from il va, Lat.] Woody; 
full of woods. ä 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a ſilvan ſcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. Dryd. 
SI LVER. 2. . [reolpen, Saxon; /ilver, 
Dutch.] 

I. Silver 18 a white and hard metal, next in 


weight to gold, Wattss Logick. 


4 


j 2. Any thing of ſoft ſplendour, 


SULLILY. adv. [from filly.) In a ſilly 


Law. % 
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Uas, piteous of her plaintive cyt... 
In dumber elos' d her Sw En 
3. Money made of filver, TM 
S1"LVER. adj, | 
1. Made of ſilver. | 
Put my ſilver cup in the ſack's mouth, 
Hence had the huntreſs Dian we Can 7 
Fair fibver-ſhafted queen for ever chaſte, 11 ; 
The filver-ſhatted goddeſs of the place, 7% 


. . Pe ; 3 
2. White like filver, as 
Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
Than Clarion. 8 
Old Saliſbury, ſhame to thy Vlver hair Wh 
Thou mad * of thy brain- ſick "a $4 
The great in honour are not always wiſe 9 
Nor judgment under ow treſſes lies. * 
Others on filver lakes and rivers bath'y ** 
Their downy breaſt, Mus, 
3. Having a pale luſtre. : 
So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 
As thy eye-beams, when their freſh rays hae 
ſmote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flo; 
Nor ſhines the filvcr moon one half ſo bright ; 
Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 5 
As doth thy face through tears of mine gie 
light. $ : Shale 
4. Soft of voice. This phraſe is Italia, 
voce argentina. 2 
From all the groves, which with the hear 
noiſes | 
Of their ſweet inſtruments were wont to ſound, 
And th' hollow hills, from which their jizz 
voices 
Were wont redoubled echoes to rebound, 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 
And yelling ſkrieks thrown up into the ſkie:, Ha. 
It is my love that calls upon my name; + 
How falver ſweet ſound lovers tongues by night! 
Like ſofteſt muſick to attending ears. Shall. 
To SI'LVER. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To cover ſuperficially with ſilver. 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver'd o'er, and fo was this. Shateſpeart 
The ſplendour of filver is more pleaſing to hom 
eyes than that of gold; as in clotl of filycr, an! 


fſilvered rapiers. Barr. 
”- . oO 14 
Sitvering will ſully and canker more than gil 
ing. Bact. 


A gilder ſhewed me a ring fi{vered over vi 
mercurial fumes, which he was then to reſtore to 
its native yellow. Bij 

2. To adorn with mild luſtre. 
| Here retir'd, the ſinking billows ſleep, 
And ſmiling calmneſs ſilver d o'er the deep. Pf. 
S1"LVERBEATER, 2. / [ filver and lit 
One that foliates ſilver. : 
Cilverbeaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that which 
is moſt extenſive under the hammer. #5» 
S1I'LVERLING. #. /. A filver coin. 
A thouſand vines, at a thouſand fi/veriing!y hal 
be for briars and thorns. Iiaiaby Vile 23. 
SILVERLY. adv. | from filver.] With tae 
appearance of filver, N 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew * 
That /ilverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks * * 
SI'LVERSMITH. 2. /. [ filver and jinith. 


One that works in ſilver. 


> . 1 Dian 
Demetrius, a fiverſmith, made ſhrines for C. 
| etrius, a filver/mith, As, vit 


SI'LVERTHISTLE. 7. J. [ acanthi.m th 

are, Latin.] A plant. 

S LVERWEED. 2. J Largentild, Lat.] 4 
plant. | FE 

SULVERTRER. 5. f Lochen , 

plant. Sr 'LvERT: 


ö 


SIM 


Fr vE RN. 0d). from Alver.] Beſprinkled- 


with ſilver. 
A gritty ſtone, 
in it. 
s enamell'd race whoſe lv ry wing 
Wares to the tepid —_— Le 2 3 
„bchteſt ſhin'd this child of heat and air. 
Once brighteſt Dunciad. 


[ /marre, Fr.] A woman's 


with ſmall ſpangles of a white //- 


C11 1'Re 2. 


robe. . . : 5 
The ladies dreſs'd in rich ſimars were ſeen, 
Of Florence ſattin, flower'd with white and green. 


Dryden. 
* [ /amilaire, Fr. from i- 


Ce MILLAR, ö 
| milis, Lat.] 


SC MILARY» 
1, Homogeneous 3 
another ; uniform. | 

Minerals appear to the eye to be perfectly ſimilar, 
metals; or at leaſt to conſiſt but of two or three 
v8inft ingredients, as cinnabar. 
4. Reſembling; having reſemblance. 
The laws of England, relative to thoſe matters, 
were the original and exemplar from whence thoſe 

fniiar or parallel laws of Scotland were derived. 
Iſale's Common Lato of England. 


(rut IT y. 2. . from fimilar.] Like- 


ne; uniformity. | 
The blood and chyle are mixed, and by attrition 
#:::1uated ; by which the mixture acquires a greater 
dezree of fluidity and ſimilarity, or homogeneity of 
puts. Arbuthnot. 
uk. 2. / [ Amile, Lat.] A compari- 
fon by which any thing 1s illuſtrated or 


aggrandized. 
Their rhimes, 
full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
Vant foriles, Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Lucentio ſlipp'd me, like his grey hound, 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter. 
A good ſwift ſmile, but ſomething curriſh. Shak. 
In argument, 
Sixiles are like ſongs in love; 
They much deſcribe, they nothing prove. Pricr. 


Poets, to give a looſe to a warm fancy, not only | 


expatiate in their /imiles, but introduce them too 
frequently. Garth. 

S111 LITUDE, z. fc | familitude, Fr. famili- 
tado, Lat.] 


1. Likeneſs ; reſemblance, 

Similitude of ſubſtance would cauſe attraction, 
where the body is wholly freed from the motion of 
gravity; for then lead would draw lead. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Our immortal ſouls, while righteous, are by God | 


limſelf beautified with the title of his own image 
and ſurilit ide. Raleigh. 
Let us make man in our image, man 

In our /imilitude, and let them rule 

Over the fiſh and fowl. Milton. 

Sin ſtude to the Deity was not regarded in the 
tungs they gave divine worſhip to, and looked on 
*> 11 mbols of the god they worſhipped. Srilling fleet. 
it we compare the picture of a man, drawn at 
the years of ſeventeen, with that of the ſame per- 
ton at the vears of threeſcore, hardly the leaſt trace 
er jnilirude of one face can be found in the other. 


South. | 


Fate ſome future bard ſhall join 
In ſad ſriſitude of griefs to mine * 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 
And image charms he muſt behold no more. Pope. 
2. Compariſon ; ſimile. 
Plutarch, in the firſt of his traQates, by ſundry 
Frilu des, thews us the force of education. Matton. 
Pate, in his ſimilitudes, never departed from the 
vod z that is, all his compariſons were taken from 
a the co intry. Dryden. 
SUMITAR, z. J. [See CIMETER.] A 


crooked or falcated {word with a convex | 


edge. 


oy | ks 
0 SIMMER, v. x, [a word made proba- 


bly from the found ; 7a 
You. II. nd, but written, by * | 


Weoodavard on Foſſils. | 


having one part like 


Boyle. 


— 


SIM 


, 2 
ner, Huber.] To boil gently ; to boil | 
with a gentle hiſſing. | 
Place a veſſel in warm ſandy increaſing the heat 
by degrees, till the ſpirit immer or boil a little. 
Boyle. 
Their vital heat and moiſture may always A 
only ſimber in one ſluggiſh tenour, but ſometimes 
boil up higher, and ſeeth over; the fire of life be- 
ing more than ordinarily kindled upon ſome emer- 
gent occaſion. More agdinſt Atheiſm. 
S1 MNEL. 7./, ¶ fimnellus, low Latin. ] A 
kind of ſweet bread or cake. 
SIMO'NIACK. . J. [ fimoniaque, Fr. fimo- 
niacus, Lat.] One who buys or ſells pre- 
ferment in the church. 
If the biſhop alleges that the perſon preſented is 
a ſimoniack, or unlearned, they are to proceed to 
trial, Ayliffe. 
S1MONITACAL, adj. from fimontac.] Guil- 
ty of buying or felling eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferment. | ö 
Add to your criminals the fmeniacal ladies, who 
ſeduce the ſacred order into the difficulty of break- 
ing their troth. Spect᷑ator. 
Siuox v. 2. J. [ fimonie, Fr. ſimonia, Lat.] 
The crime of buying or ſelling church 
preferment. | 
One that by ſuggeſtion 
« Tied all n 3 ſimony was fair play, 
His own opinfon was his law. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Many papers remain in private hands, of which 
one is of fimeny; and I wiſh the world might ſee it, 
that it might undeceive ſome patrons,*vho think 
they have diſcharged that great truſt to God and 
man, if they take no money for a living, though 
it may be parted with for other ends leſs juſtifiable. 
Walton's Life of Biſhop Sanderſon. 
No fmony nor ſinecure is known 
There works the bee, no honey for the _ ; 
artÞ. 


ToSIMPER, v. z. [from pymbelan, Saxon, 
to keep holiday, Skinner. He derives 
ſimmer from the ſame word, and con- 
firms his etymology by writing it /m- 
ber. It is perhaps derived from immer, 
as it may ſeem to imitate the dimples of 


water gently boiling.] To ſmile ; gene- 


rally to ſmile fooliſhly. 

A made countenance about her mouth between 
ſimpering and ſmiling, her head bowed ſomewhat 
down, Ae to Janguiſh with over- much idleneſs. 

Sidney. 

I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to 
women, as I perceive by your fmpering none of 
you hate them, to like as much as pleaſes them. 

Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

Stars above fmper and ſhine, 

As having keys unto thy love, while poor I pine. 
| Herbert. 

Let then the fair one beautifully cry, 

Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, 
With /imp'ring angels, palms, and harps OG 
Pope, 
S1"MPER. 7. , [from the verb.] Smile; 


generally a fooliſh ſmile, 

The wit at his elbow ſtared him in the face with 
ſo bewitching a grin, that the whiftler relaxed his 
fibres into a kind of ſimper, and at length burſt 
out into an open laugh. Addiſon. 

Great Tibbald nods: the proud Parnaſſian ſneer, 
The conſcious ſinper, and the jealous leer, 

Mix on his look, | Pope's Dunciad. 
SIMPLE. adj. [ ſimplex, Lat. fimple, Fr.] 
1. Plain; artleis; unfilled ; undeſign- 

ang 3 ſincere ; harmleſs, 

ere it not to fatisfy the minds of the ſimpler 

ſort of men, theſe nice curioſities are not 'worthy 

the labour which we beſtow to anſwer them. Heuer. 
They meet upon the way 

A ſimple hulbandman in garments grey. | 

ee ä ; Hulberd's Tales 


* 


SIM 

I am a imple woman, much too-weale | 
T' oppoſe your cunning. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 

O Ethelinda, 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs tender- 
neſs. Roawee 

In ſimple manners all the ſecret lies; 

Be kind and virtuous, you'll be bleſt and ma 
8 5 a oung 0 
2. Uncompounded ; unmingled ; fingle ; 
only one; plain; not complicated. 
To make the compound paſs for the rich metal 
ſimple, is an adulteration or counterfeiting. Bacon. 
Simple philoſophically ſignifies ſingle, but vulgar- 
ly fooliſh, Watts. 


compound, whether taken in a philoſophical or 
vulgar ſenſe. If we take ſimple and compound in 
a vulgar ſenſe, then all thoſe are fmple ſubſtances 
which are generally eſteemed uniform in their na- 
tures : ſo every herb is called a ſimple, and every 
metal a mineral; though the chymiſt perhaps may 
find all his feveral elements in each of them, 
| Watts's Logicks 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundleſs works, 
From laws, ſublimely ſimple, ſpeak thy fame 
In all philoſophy. Thomſon's Summers 
3. Silly; not wiſe ; not cunning. 
The firp/e believeth every word; but the pru- 
dent man looketh well to his going. Prov. xv. 
Dick, ſimple odes too many ſhow ye 
My ſervile complaiſance to Chloe. Prior. 
SIMPLE. 2. % [ ſimple, French.] A ſingle 
ingredient in a medicine; a drug, It 
is popularly uſed for an herb. 
Of imples in theſe groves that grow, 
We'll learn the perfect kill; 
The nature of each herb to know, 
Which cures, and which can kill. 


Our foſter nurſe of nature is repoſe, 
The which he lacks; that to provoke in him, 
Are many fmples operative, whoſe power 
Will cloſe the eye of anguiſh. Shak. King Lear. 
He would ope his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milt. 
What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked 
ſimple itſelf, as it comes over from the Indies. 
Temples 
Around its entries nodding poppies grow, 
And all cool ſimples that ſweet reſt beſtow z 
Night from the plants their ſleepy virtue drains, 
And paſſing ſheds it on the filent plains, Dryden. 
Med'cine is mins: what herbs and ſimples grow 
In fields and foreſts, all their pow'rs I know, Dryd. 
To SIMPLE. v. 1. To gather ſimples. 
As once the foaming boar he chas'd, ä 
Laſcivious Circe well the youth ſurvey'd, 
As ſimpling on the flow'ry hills he ſtray'd. Garth. 


S1"MPLENESS. 2. / [from /imple,] The 

quality of being ſimple. 

J will hear that play: 

For never any thing can be amiſs, ; 
When fimplencſs and duty tender it. Shateſpeares 
Such perfect elements may be found in thele four 
known bodies that we call pure ones; for they are 
leaſt compounded, and approach moſt to the ſimple- 
neſs of the elements. 


SIMPLER, z. from fmple.] A ſim- 
pliſt; an herbariſt, | 
Si "MPLESS. 2. /. fimplefſe, Fr.] Sim- 
plicity; ſillineſs; folly. An obſolete 
word. | 
Their weeds been not ſo nighly were, 
Such ſinpliſſe mought them ſhend, 
They been yclad in purple and pall, 
They reign and rulen over all. Spenſer*s Paſtorali. 
S1UMPLETON, ». , from Ample.] A filly 
mortal; a trifler ; a fooliſh fellow. A 
low word, | 8 


N. A countey 


Among ſubſtances, ſome are called fmple, ſome 


Drayton's Cynthia? 


Digby. 
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SIM 
A country Farmer ſent his man to look after an 
ox; the fimplctor: went hunting up and downs 
| L' Eftrange. 
Thoſe letters may prove a diſcredit, as laſting as 
mercenary ſeribblers, or curious ſimpletons, can 
make it. | Pepe. 
S1MPLI CITY. 2. . | fmplicitas, Latin 
Amplicité, French. ] : 
1. Plainneſs; artleſſneſs; not ſubtilty ; not 
cunning; not deceit. 5 
The ſweet- minded Philoclea was in their degree 
of well-doing, to whom the not knowing of evil 


ſerveth for a ground of virtue, and hold their in- 


ward powers in better form, with an unſpotted 

ſimplicity, than many who rather cunningly ſeek 

to know what goodneſs is, than willingly take unto 

themſelves the following of it. Sidney. 
They keep the reverend ſimplicity of ancienter 

times. | Heocker. 

In low ſimplicity, 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 

Ihe rate of uſance. | Shakeſpeare. 
Marquis Dorſet, a man for his harmlets im- 

plicity neither miſliked nor much regarded, was 


created Duke. Hayward. 
Suſpicion ſleeps | 
At wiſdom's gate, and to ffmplicity 
Reſigns her charge. Miten. 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit a man, ſmplicity a child. Pope. 

The native elegance and fmplicity of her man- 

ners were accompanied with real benevolence of 

heart, Female Quixote. 
2. Plainneſs; not ſubtilty; not abſtruſe- 
neſs. 

Thoſe enter into farther ſpeculation herein, 
which is the itch of curioſity, and content not them- 
ſelves with the fimplicity of that doctrine, within 
which this church hath contained herſelf. 

: Hammand's Fundamentals. 
3. Plainneſs; not fGnery. 

_ They repreſent our poet, when he left Mantua 

for Rome, dreſſed in his beſt habit, too fine for the 

place whence he came, and yet retaining part of 
its ſamplicity. Dryden. 

4. Singleneſs; not compoſition ; ſtate of 
being uncompounded. | 

Nandrakes afford a papaverous unpleaſant odour 
in the leaf or apple, diſcoverable in their ſmpliciry 
and mixture, Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

We are led to conceive that great machine of 
the world to have bcen once in a ſtate of greater 
fmplicity than now it is, as to conceive a watch 

once in its firſt and ſimple materials, Burnet. 
5. Weakneſs ; ſillineſs. 

Many that know what they ſhould do, would 
nevertheleſs diſſemble it, and, to excuſe themſelves, 
pretend ignorance and fanplicity, which now they 
cannot. Hcoker. 

How long, ye ſimple ones, will ye love ſimplicity, 
and fools hate knowledge ? rev. i. 22. 


S1MPLIST. z. /. | from /imple.] One ſkilled 
in ſimples. 5 | 
A plant fo unlike a roſe, it hath been miſtaken 
by ſome good imp! for amomum. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

SIMPLY. adw. from fr:ple.] 

1, Without art; without ſabtlety ; plain- 
ly; artleſsly. 

Accompliſhing 

weak; 
Subverting worlily ſtrong and worldly wiſe 
By firply mcek. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
2. Of itſelf; without addition. 

This queftion about the changing of laws con- 
cerneth only ſuch laws as are poſitive, and do 
make that now good or evil, by being commanded 
or forbidden, which otherwiſe of itſelf were not 
imply the one or the other. Hooker, 

3. Merely ; ſolely. 

Under man, no creature in the world is capable 

of felicity and bliſs ; becauſe their chiefeſt per- 


Va 


„ 
. 
— 


great things by things deem'd 


81 N 


ſection conilteth in that which is beſt for them, 


but not in that which is imply beſt, as ours doth. 


R | Hooker. 
I will eat and drink, and ſleep as ſoft 
As captain ſhall; imply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Shakeſpeare. 


To ſay or to do aught with memory and imita- 
tion, no purpole or reſpect ſnould ſooner move us, 
than fir:þly the love of God and of mankind. Milt. 

4. Fooliſhly ; ſillily. 
S1'MULAR. z. /. from /imulo, Lat.] One 
that counterfeits. 5 

Hide thee, thou bloody hand, | 

Thou pe;jurer, thou ſimular of virtue, 
That art inceſtuous. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
S1MULA TION, 2. J. | fimulation, French; 
femulatio, from fimulo, Latin.] That 
part of hypocrily which pretends that 


to be which 1s not. 

Simulation is a vice riſing of a natural falſeneſs, 
or fearfulneſs; or of a mind that hath ſome main 
faultsz which, becauſe a man muſt needs diſguiſe, 
it maketh him practiſe ſimulation. Bacon. 

For the unqueſtionable virtues of her perſon and 
mind, he well expreſied his love in an act and time 
of no ſimulation towards his end, bequeathing her 
all bis manſion-houſes, and a power to diſpoſe of 
his whole perſonol efate, Metten. 

For diſtinction ſake, a deceiving by word is com- 
monly called a lye; and deceivingby actions, geſ- 
ſtures, or behaviour, is called fmrulation or hypo- 
eriſy. South. 

SIMULTANEOUS, a. ¶muliancus, Lat.] 
Actiug together; exiiing at the ſame 
time. 

If the parts may all change places at the ſame 
time, without any reſpect of priority or poſteriority 
to each other's motion, why may not bullets, cloſely 
crowded in a box, move by alike mutual and ſiusu- 
taneous exchange ? Glanville, 


SIN. z. J. [yVn, Saxon.] 
1. An act againſt the laws of God; a 


violation of the laws of religion. 
It is great fin to ſwear unto a ſin, 

But greater /in to keep a finful oath. Shakeſpeare. 

How haf thou the heart, 

Being a divine, a ghoſtly confe{lor, 

A fn abſolver, and my friend profeſt, 

To mangle me with that word baniſhment? Shak, 
Bur thoſe that fleep, and think not on their fins, 

Pinch them. Shatejp. Merry Wives of Wirdſor. 
Thou knoweft, Lord, that I am pure from all /in 

with man. Tb. iii. 14. 


2. Habitual negligence of religion. 


Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their marlts upon him, 
And all their miniſters attend on him. 
Diſhoneſt ſhame 
Of nature's works: honour diſh>nourable, 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind ! 
Milton. 
I would not ſoil theſe pure ambroſial weeds, 
With the rank vapours of the in-worn mould. 
Milton. 
Is there no means, but that a /- ſick land 
Should be let blood with ſuch a boiſt'rous hand? 
Daniel. 
Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our 
actions to men in this world: /in and holineſs 
rather imply their relation to God and the other 
world. Watts's Logicł. 
Light from her thought, a ſummer's careleſs robe, 
Fell each affection of this fn-worn globe. Brooke. 
3. It is uſed by Shate/peare emphatically 
for a man enormouily wicked, 
Thy ambition, 
Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To SIN. wv. z. [from the noun, ]J 
1. To neglect the laws of religion; to 


violate the laws of religion. 
Stand in awe and fin not. Pſalm iv. 4. 
Many alſo have periſh'd, etr'd, and ſinned for 
Women. Eſaras. ] 


| 


8 hakeſp« ] 
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He ſhall aſk, and he hall sive him life for 
that /in not unto death, 1 Joby 
2. To offend againſt right, 88 
; I am a man 
More inn d againſt than Vnning. 
And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 
Of order, fins againſt th* eternal caule. 
Pope': E zy- 
SINCE, adv. [formed by contra fin 
feithence, or fath thence, from ride "a 
1. Becauſe that. 1 
Since the cleareſt diſcoveries we hexe gt 1 
ſpirits, beſides God and our own file, Þ.. - 
parted by revelation, thc: informatlun 5 SY 
ſhould be taken from thence, 85 
Since truth and conſtancy ace vain, 4 
Since neither love, nor ſenſe or pain, 
Nor force of reaſon, can perſuade, 
Then let example be obey's, 
2. From the time that. 
Am not I thine aſs, vpon which thou had 
den ever fince I was thine unto this dan? 
Numler:, AXIi. 20, 
He is the moſt improved mind ſince you fax bin 
that ever was. Pas, 
3. Ago; before this. : 
About two years ſince, it fo fell out, that hy 
was brought to a great lady's hovſs, 2220 
Spies held me in chage, at was Fore rb 
Three or four miles about; elſe n i J. 5: 
Half an hour fnce, brongat ke port. 
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SINCE RE. adj. | fiacerus, Latin; fm, 
French. ] 
1. Unhurt ; *uninjured. : 
He cried a tough well choſen ſpear; 
Th inviolable body ſtood fnrere, 
2. Pure; unmingled. 
Pardon my tears, tis joy which bids then fer, 
A joy which never was ſincere t now; |» 
That which my conqueſt gave 1 could nt prize, 
Or *twas imperfeR, till I ſaw your eyes. D, 
The pleaſures of ſenſe, beaits taite ſuc e 
pure always, without mixture or alla; vithout 
being diſtracted in the purſuit, or diſquiztes h 
uſe of them. Acarvary 
Animal ſubſtances differ from vegetable, .ntoy 
being reduced to aſhes, they are perfect!y 10 
and in that there is no ſincere acid in any d 
juice. Arbutt: ct on Alete 
In Engliſh I would have all Callic im aue 
that our tongue may be ſincere, and that los, 
keep to our own language. Feltn in the C. 
Honeſt ; undiſſembling ; unccr7ups 
This top proud fellow, 
Whom from the flow of uy name not, but 
From fincere motions by intelligence 
I do — to be ede Shake!ps Henry 111 
Nor troubled at theſe tidings from the cars 
Which your fincereſt care could not previ2t 
Foretold ſo lately what would come y paths a 
When firſt this tempter croſs d the gui gens 


4 


Dau. 


Ze 


The more fincere you are, the better it e, 
with you at the great day of account. es 
While, give us leave to be ſincere too, ee 1 
ing heartily what we heartily diſapprove. / arp. 
Through the want of a ſincere er 4 129 
ing God in all our actions, we fall intꝰ __ 
gularities of life as, by the ordinary _ Laws 
we ſhould have power to avoid. Po- 
SINCERELY. adv. [from frees; iy 
neſtly; without hypocriſy ; Wi Þ 


of heart, 7 


and perfecter our rellglon le the wor- 
= DD it 4 in them who ſtedfaſtly and 
fie embrace its : 5 Hooker, 
That you may, fair lady, 3 
perceive I ſpeak fircerely, the king's majeſty 
Does purpoſe honour to you. 


hole reaſoning, keep your mind An- 
= e in the purſuit of truth. Watts's Logick. 


0:xXCERENESS» 

SINCERITY. fincere. ] : F 

1. Honeſty of intention; purity of mind. 
" Teſus Chriſt has purchaſed for us terms of recon- 

who will accept of fincerity inftead of per- 

n this fncerity implies our honeſt 

Rogers. 


cillation, 
ſettion; but the 
endeavors to do our utmoſt. 
2. Freedom from hypocriſy. 
In thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe 3 : 
Por tace the feels ſincerity of woe. Pope's Odyſſey. 
- 6/4008. 2. J. [Lat.] A fold; a wrapper. 
85 Tere were found a book and a letters both 
. written in fine parchment, and wrapped in Ai ding 
ues ef linen. Baron, 


L 


in geometry, is a right line drawn from 


Pr, one end of an arch perpendicularly upon 

: the diameter drawn from the other end 
bs od that arch; or it is half the chord of 
by twice the arch, Harris, 


ate rer inclinations the rays have to the plane 
or incidence, the fine of the angle of incidence of 
every ray, c:nfidered apart, fall have to the fine of 
1 the angle of refraction a conſtant ratio. 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
$i'xECURE. 2. /. | ffae, without, and 
cura, care, Lat.] An office which has re- 
venue without any employment. | 
| A finecure is a benefice without cure of ſouls, 
Ln N N Ayl. if fo 
No ſimony nor fnecure were known, 
Nor would the bee work honey for the drone. Garth. 
SINEW, 2. J. [ renpe, Saxon; /enexver, 
Dutch, ] 
1, A tendon ; the ligament by which the 
Joints are moved, | 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 


aan. Wich luſty inecus. 
The rooted fibres roſe, and from the wound 
for, Black blocdy drops diſtill'd upon the ground 
Mute and amaz'd, my hair with terror ſtood ; 

1. Fer thrunk my ſinetos, and congeal'd my blood. 
140. | Dryden. 
* A ffreꝛo cracked ſeldom recovers its former 
ot Fireng'h, | Locke. 
n the 2. Applied to whatever gives ſtrength or 
tur compactneſs ; as, money is the /ncws 
_ ol war, 

Ee: dome otter Anecus there are, from which that 
5 everplus of ſtrength in perſuaſion doth ariſe. - 
2 „ Hooker 
1 „uch %.ſcouraging of men in the ways of an ac- 
en. * conformity to the church's rules, cracks the 
a brexs of government; for it weakens and damps 
b the 'pirits of the obedient, South. 
. In the principal figures of a picture, the painter 
1 the firezos of his art; for in them 
_ Cenis che principal beauties 4 ae ee 

* i ryaens Fung. 
by 3: Muſcle or nerve, s EY 
| 8 The Feeling pow'r, which is life's root, 
bell arough ev'ry living part itſelf doth ſhed 

fi Fir —_ which extend from head to foot; 
* „lee 2 net, all ober the body ſpread. Davies. 
a * NEW. v. a. from the noun.] To 
ene, nit as by finews. Not in uſe. 

anl. | erg the lady Bona for thy queen; 

der ? kalt thou cv both theſe lands together. 

ine 95 3 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
ace "OVEWED. adj. [from fineww.] x 
1 I, b urniſhed with ſine ws. 

1 dong jnew'd was the youth, and big of bone. 
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Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


1. ſ. [ fincerite, Fr. from 


SINE. z. J. ¶ Anus, Latin.) A right fze, | 


Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar. | 


} Had fo much grace to put it in my mind. 
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2. Strong; firm; vigorous. | 
Hie will the rather do it, when he ſees 
Ourſelves well finezwed to our defence. 

E Shakeſpeare's King John. |} 

S1'NEWSHRUNK. adj. [ finew and ſhrunk.] | 
A horſe is ſaid to be finewhrunk when 
he has been over-ridden, and fo fa- 
tigued that he becomes gaunt-bellied, 
by a ſtiffneſs and contraction of the two 
ſinews which are under his belly. 

| Farrier's Die. 

S1'NEWY. adj. [from finew.] 

1. Conſiſting of a ſinew; nervous. The 
nerves and finews are in poetry often 
confounded, from zervas, Latin, which 
ſignifies a finew. _ © 

The fincwwy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part, 0 
Can tie thoſe parts, and make me one of all. Donne. 
2. Strong; nervous; vigorous ; forcible. 
And for thy vigour, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 
To ſineauy Ajax. Sha keſp. Troiſus and Crefſida. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove 
Moſt Hncauy iwordfmen, Shateſpecare. 
The northern people are large, fair-complex- 
ioned, ſtrong, ſencauy, and courageous - 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Fainting, as he reach'd the ſhore, 
He dropt his fue vy arms: his knees no more 
Perform'd their office. Pope's Odyſſey. 
SI'NFUL, adj, [ fn and full,} | 
1. Alien from God; not holy; unſanc- 


tified, 
Drive out the ſrful pair, 
From hallow'd ground th* unholy. Milton. 
2, Wicked ; not obſervant of religion ; 
contra. y to religion. It is uſed both of 
perſons and things. 
Thrice happy man, ſaid then the father grave, 
Whoſe ſtaggering ſteps thy ſteady hand doth lead, 
And ſhews the way his infa! ſoul to ſave, 
Who better can the way to heaven aread. 
b Fairy Queen. 
Nature herſelf, though pure of ſinful thought, 
Wrought in her ſo, that, ſeeing me, ſhe turn'd. 
Milton. 
The ftoicks looked upon all paſſions as ſinful de- 
ſects and irregularities, as ſo many deviations from 
right reaſon, making pailion to be only another 
word for perturbation. South, 


S1'NFULLY, adv. [from frfus.] Wick- 
edly ; not piouſly not according to the 
ordinance of God. 

All ts from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 
Sinfully pluck*d, and not a man of you 


Shakſpearc's Richard III. 

The humble and contented man pleaſes himſeif 
innocently and eaſily, while the ambitious man at- 

, tempts to pleaſe others fnfully and diffcultly, and 
perhaps unſucceſsfully too. South. 


$1 NFULNESS. z. % [from iaful.] Alie- 
nation from God; neglect or violation 
of the duties of religion; contrariety to 
religious goodneſs. 
I am ſent | 

To ſhew thee what ſnall come in future days 
To thee, and to thy offspring ; good with bad 
Expect to bear; ſupernal grace contending | 
With /nfulneſs of men. f Milton. 

Peeviſhneſs, the general fault of fick perſons, 
is equally to be avoided for the folly and Fee. 

AA. 

To SING. v. 2. preterite 1 /ang, or ſung ; | 
participle paſſ. ſung. [pingan,_ Saxon; 
fingia, Iſlandick; finghen, Dutch.] 
1. To form the voice to melody; to arti- 


g 4 - . 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themſelves when he did „ng: 
To his muſick plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and. ſhowers 

There had made a laſting ſpring. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Then they for ſudden joy did weep, 
And ſome for ſorrow ſung. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
| They rather had beheld 
Diſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than fee 
Our tradeſmen fnging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions friendly. Shak. Coriolanus. 
The morning ſtars ſang together. Job. 
Then ſhall the trees of the wood ſing out at 
the preſence of the Lord, 1 Chron. xvi. 33. 
T heir airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 
Some in heroick verſe divinely fing. Dryden. 
2. To utter ſweet ſounds inarticulately. 
The time of the {ging of birds is come. 
Cant. ii. 12. 
You will ſconer bind a bird from Anging than 
from flying. De Bacon. 
Join voices, all ye birds, | 
That ſinging up to heaven's gate aſcend. Milton, 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And ſinging birds, in ſilver cages hung. | 
. Dryden's Ovid. 
Oh! were I made, by ſome transforming pow'r, 
The captive bird that fings within thy bow'r, 
Then might my voice thy liſt'ning cars emplay, 
And I thoſe kities he receives enjoy. 
| Pope's Summer. 
3. To make any ſmall or ſhrill noiſe. 
A man may hear this ſhower „ing in the wind. 
| Shakeſpeare 
You leaden meſſengers, 
Fly with falſe aim; pierce the ſtill moving air, 
Tl:2t ſongs with piercing; do not touch my lord. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
We hear this fearful tempeſt fing. Shakeſpeare. 
O'er his head the flying ſpear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. 
4. To tell in poetry. 


Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 


Pope. 


And rais'd from earth, and ſav'd from paſſion, fing 


Of human hope by croſs event deſtroy'd, 


Of uſeleſs wealth, and greatneſs unenjoy'd. Prior. 


To SING. v. a. 
1. To relate or mention in poetry. 
All the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Meſſiah fg. Milte. 
Jing the man who Judah's ſceptre bore 
In that right hand which held the crook before. 
: Conuleye 
Arms and the man I Vin g. Dryder's A neid. 
Well might he ng the day he could not fear, 
And paint the glories he was fure to wear. Smith. 
2. To celebrate ; to give praiſes to, in 


verſe. | 
The laſt, the happieſt Britiſh king, 
Whom thou ſhalt paint or I ſhall Hing. Addiſors 
3. To utter harmoniouſly. 
Incles, caddiſſes, carabricks, lawns, why he fings 
them over as they were gods and goddeſſes, Shaks 
They that waited us required of us mirth, ſay- 
ing, Sing us one of the fongs of Zion. 
Pſalm exxxvii. 2. 
How could we to his godhead ung 
Milton. 


Ferc'd hallelujahs? 


To SIN GE. v. 4. [rængan, Saxon; eng- 
hen, Dutch. ] To ſcorch; to burn lightly 
or ſuperficially, 25 

They bound che doctor, | | 

Whoſe beard they have fing'd off with brands of 
fire. Sbakeſpeare. 
Drake, in the vaunting ſtile of a ſoldier, would 
call this enterprize the ſingeing of the king of Spain's 
beard, „„ Bacon. 

That neither was fnged in the combuſtion of 

Phatton, nor overwhelmed by the inundation of 

Deucalion. Breun. 
They leave a fnged bottom all involv'd 


0 


Dryden. | 
| [ 


culate muſically. | 


With fteuch and Imke. Miitin's Pgradiſe Loft. 
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1 fnged the toes of an ape through a burning 
glaſs, and he never would endure it after. LEſtr. 
Thus riding on his curls, he ſeem'd to paſs _ 
A rolling fire along, and ſinge the graſs. Dryden, 


S1'NGER. . , | from fre: ] One that 
- ings ; one whoſe profeſſion or buſineſs is 
to ling. "JE 
His filching was like an nnſkilful fager, he kept 
not time. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
I gat me men ſingers and women fingers, and the 
delights of the ſons of men. Eccl. ii. 8. 
To the chief finger on my ſtringed inſtruments. 
þ . Hab. 111. 
Cockbirds amoneſt ſinging birds are ever the 
better ſingers, becauſe they are more lively. 
. Bacon's Naiural Hiſtory. 
Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 
I might, like Orpheus, with my num'rous moan 
Melt to compaſſion: now my trait'rous ſong 
With thee conſpires to do the finger wrong. Waller. 
| The birds know how to chuſe their fare; 
To peck this fruit they all forbear: 
Thoſe cheerful fingers know not why 
They ſhould make any haſte to die. Waller. 
The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a 
chorus of ſingers, Dryden. 
S1'nG1NGMASTER, 2. J. ing and maſeer.] 
One who teaches to ſing. 
He employed an itinerant ſingingmaſter to inſtru 
them rightly in the tunes of the Pſalms, 
8 | Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
SUNGLE. adj. [ fngulus, Latin, ] 
1. One; not double; not more than one. 
The words are clear and eaſy, and their origi- 
nals are of ſingle ſignification without any ambi- 
guity. . Soutb. 
Some were ſingle acts, though each complete; 
But ev'ry act ſtood ready to repeat. Dryden. 
Then Theſeus join'd with bold Pirithous came, 
A ſingle concord in a double name. Dryden. 
High Alba, 1 
A lonely deſart, and an empty land, 
Shall ſcarce afford, for needful hours of reſt, 
A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt. h 
| Addiſen on Traly. 
Where the poeſy or oratory ſhines, a firgle read- 
ing is not- ſufficient to ſatisfy a mind that has a 
true taſte; nor can we make the fulleſt improve- 
ment of them without proper revicws. | 
Watts on the Mind. 


ater > individua). 


As no ſingle man is born with a right of con- 


trouling the opinions of all the reſt, ſo the world 
bas no title to demand the whole time of any par- 
- ticular perſon. Pope. 
If one ſingle word were to expreſs but one ſimple 
idea, and nothing elſe, there would be ſcarce any 
* miſtake, 


3. Not compounded. 

As ſimple ideas are oppoſed to complex, and 
fingle ideas to compound, ſo propoſitions are diſ- 
tinguiſhed : the Engliſh tongue has ſome advan- 
tage above the learned languages, which have no 

- uſual word to diſtinguiſh ſingle from ſimple, Watts. 


4. Alone; having no companion; havin g 
no aſſiſtant. 
Servant of God, well haſt thou fought 
The better fight, who ſingle haſt maintain'd 
Againſt revolted multitudes the cauſe of truth. 


Milton. 
His wiſdom ſuch, 8 
Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear, 
Whilſt ſingle he ſtood forth. Denham, 
In ſweet poſſeſſion of the fairy place, 
Single, and conſcious to myſelf alone 
Of pleaſures to th excluded world unknown. 
| Dryden. 
5. Unmarried. | 
Is the fing/e man therefore bleſſed? no: as a 
walled town is more worthier than a village, ſo 
is the forehead of a married man more honourable 
than the bare brow of a bachelor, Shakeſpeare. 


4 


Watts. 4 
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| Pygmalion | 
Abhorr'd all womankind, but moſt a wife; 
So ſingle choſe to live, and ſhunn'd to wed, © 
Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. Dryden. 
6. Not complicated; not duplicated. 

To make flowers double, is effected by often re- 
moving them into new earth; as, on the contrary, 
double flowers, by neglecting and not removing, 
prove ſingle. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

7. Pure; uncorrupt ; not double-minded ; 
ſimple. A ſcriptural ſenſe. | 

The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye 
be ſingle, thy whole body ſhall be full of light. 

Matt. vi. 22. 
8. That in which one is oppoſed to one. 

He, when his country, threaten'd with alarms, 
Shall more than once the Punick bands affright, 
Shall kill the Gauliſh king in ſingle fight. 

Dryden's Æneid. 
To SI'NGLE. wv. a. | from the adjective.] 
1. To chuſe out from among others. 

I ſaw him in the battle range about, 

And how he ſingled Clifford forth. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Every man may have a peculiar ſavour, which, 
although not perceptible unto man, is yet ſenſible 
unto dogs, who hereby can fing/e out their maſter 
in the dark. Bacen. 

Doſt thou already ſingle me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam'd thee. Milt. Agoniſt. 

Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſt about 
Thy infant eyes, and with a ſmile thy mother 

i::g/c out. Dryden. 

Single the lowlieſt of the am'rous youth; 

Aſk for his vows, but hope not for his truth. Prior. 
2. To ſequeſter; to withdraw. 

Yea ſimply, ſaith Baſil, and univerſally, whether 
it be in works of nature, or of voluntary choice, 1 
ſee: not any thing done as it ſhould be, if it be 
wrought by an agent ſizgling itſelf from conſorts. 

Hocker. 
3. To take alone. i 

Many men there are, than whom nothing is 
more commendable when they are ſing/cd ; and yet, 
in ſociety with others, none leſs fit to anſwer the 
duties which are looked for at their hands. Hocker. 

4. To ſeparate. i 
Hardly they herd, which by good hunters ſingled 
are. | Sidney. 


plicity; ſincerity; honeſt plainneſs 
It is not the deepneſs of their knowledge, but 
the ſingleneſs of their belief, which God accepteth. 
Hcgher. 
Mien muſt be obliged to go through their buſineſs 
with finglcneſs of, heart. Law. 
S1I'NGLY. adv. | from /ingle.] 
1. Individually ; particularly. 
If the injured perſon be not righted, every one 
of them is wholly guilty of the mjuſtice, and there- 
fore bound to reſtitution ſingly and entirely. 
| Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
They tend to the perfection of human nature, 
and to make men fingly and perſonally good, or 
tend to the happineſs of ſociety. Tillatſen's Serm. 
2. Only; by himſelf. | | 
Look thee, *tis ſo; thou ſingly honeſt man, 

Here take : the gods out of my miſery 

Have ſent thee treaſure, Shak. Timon of Athens. 
3. Without partners or aſſociates. 

Belinda 

Burns to encounter two advent'rous knights, 

At ombre ſingly to decide their doom. Pape. 
4. Honeſtly; ſimply; ſincerely. 
SINGULAR. adj. | Aingulier, Fr. fingu- 

leris, Latin.) i 
1. Single; not complex; not compound. 

That idea which repreſents one particular deter- 
-minate thing, is called a ſingular idea, whether 
fimple, complex, or compound. Watts. 
2. [In grammar.] Expreſſing only one; 


_ 


If St. Paul's ſpeaking of himſelf in the firſt per- 


S1'NGLENESS. 7. /. [from Angle.] Sim- 
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fon fingulay has fo virlous mean} 
nin 
the fr perſon plural has a greater 4 1 
3. Particular; unexampled. * 
. _. So firgular a ſadneſs 
Muſt have a cauſe as ſtrange as the eſfec 
; 1 0 N 5 th E 
Doubtleſs, if you are innocent, daa f by, 
tremely hard, yet it is not fngular, Fen:a!; Fong 
4. Having ſomething not common to other, 
It is commonly uſed in a ſenſe gf al. 
approbation, whether applied to perſons 
or things. ” 
His zeal 
None ſeconded, as ſingular and raſh, Mit 
It is very commendable to be ſingular in ND 
cellency, and religion is the greateſt excellen, 
to be ſingular in any thing that is wiſe and r . 
is not a diſparagement, but a praiſe, Tilt. 
5. Alone; that of which there is but hs 
Theſe buſts of the emperors and empreſſes meal 
very ſcarce, and ſome of them almoſt fireu'l 


their kind. 407 
4 Up 40 


SINGULARITY, 2. . [ Angulariti, Pr. 
from /ingular.] . 
1. Some character or quality by which 
one is diſtinguiſhed from all, or fran 
moſt others. 
Pliny addeth»this /ng#/arity to that foil, that tl 
ſecond year the very falling down of the ſeeds v.. 
eth corn. 
2. Any thing remarkable; a curioſtr; 
uncommon character or form. ; 
Your gallery 
Have we paſs'd through, not without much content 
In many fmgularities; but we ſaw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ſtatue of her mother. Shak, Winter's Jh. 
J took notice of this little figure for the G. 
rity of the inſtrument: it is not unlike a violin. 
Aldiſeir en lit 
3. Particular privilege or prerogative. 
St, Gregory, being himſelf a biſhop ef Rome, 
and writing againſt the title of univerſal bihop, 
ſaith thus: None of all my predeceſſors ever con- 
ſented to uſe this ungodly title; no biſhop of Rome 
ever took upon him this name of fingularicy, Hite, 
Catholiciſm, which 3s here attributed unto the 
church, muſt be underſtood in oppoſition to the h- 
gal ſingularity of the Jewiſh nation. Pur. 
4. Character or manners different from 
thoſe of others. 
The ſpirit of ſingularity in a few ovght to give 


place to publick judgment. Hiker, 


Though, according to the practice of the vers, 


it be ſingular for men thoroughly to live up t2 
the principles of their religion, yet ſingularity 
this matter is a ſingular commendation of its 
Tilletjon's Sernith 
Singularity in ſin puts it out of faſhion, fince 
be alone in any practice ſeems to make the jus. 
ment of the world againſt it; bat the concurrence 
of others is a tacit approbation of that in wh.ch they 
concur. $:utts 
JEWS - 
To SI'NGULARIZE. . 4. [/. fing ular 
Fr. from fugular.] To make ungle. 
SFNGULARL . adv. [ from ſing:lar.} Par. 
ticularly; in a manner not common d 
others. | ; 2 
Solitude and fingularity can neither dag: 1 
diſgrace him, unleſs we could ſuppoſe it a 3 
to be ſingularly good. 1 
S xGuLr. 2. J. [ Augultus, Latin. ] A fg 
Sener. 
SI NISTER. adj. | ſiniſter, Latin. ] - 
1. Being on the left hand; left; , : 
right; not dexter. It ſeems to - 
with the accent on the ſecond 0% - 
at leaſt in the primitive, and on the 


in the figurative ſenſe. My 
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81N 
My mother's blood 2 n 
Runs on 3 check, and 8 A 1 
Bounds in my ſire s. Shakeſp, Troilus an reſſida. 
Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem 
of war, here on his Ainiſter cheek. | 
wen » Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends cell. 
But a rib, 
| by nature, bent, as now appears, 
ow - 4 part ſiniſter from me drawn. Milton. 
; The ſpleen 13 unjuſtly introduced to invigorate 
the ſiniſter fide, which, being dilated, would rather 
ipfirm and debilitate it. Brown's Vulgar Erruurs. 
In his /iniftcr hand, inſtead of ball, f 
He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale. Dryden. 
. Bad; perverſe; corrupt; deviating 
from honeſty; unfair. i | 
I; it ſo ſtrange a matter to find a good thing fur- 
thered by ill men of a ſiniſter intent and purpoſe, 
whoſe forwardneſs is not therefore a bridle to ſuch 
x fzxour the ſame cauſe with a better and ſincere 
meaning ? Hoster. 
The duke of Clarence was ſoon after by Aniſter 
means made clean away. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Wien are there more unworthy men choſen to 


offices, when is there more rife and contention 


about elections, or when do partial and finifter at- 
ſections more utter themſelves, than when an elec- 
tion is committed to many? Whitgifte. 
He profeſſes to have received no ſiniſter meature 
from his judge, but moſt willingly humbles him- 
ſelf to the determination of juſtice. 
Sa beſpeure's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Thoſe may be account? the left hands ef courts; 
perſons that are full of nimble and ſiniſter tricks 
and thifts, whereby they pervert the plain courles 
ef courts, and bring juſtice into oblique lines and 
labyrinths, 5 Bacon's Eſſeys. 
Ihe juſt perſon has given the world an aſſurance, 
by the conſtant tenor of his practice, that he makes 
a confcience of his ways, and that he ſcorns to un- 
dermine another's intereſt by any ſiniſter or infe- 
nor arts. South. 
3. { finiftre, French.] Unlucky ; inauſ- 
picious. The accent is here on the ſe- 
coad ſyllable, 
Tempt it again; that is thy act, or none: 
What ail the ſeveral ills that viſit earth, 
Brought forth by night with a fnifter birth, 
Paz1cs, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 
The tword, nor ſurfeits, let thy fury do. B. Jenſ. 


SINISTROUS. adj. [ fnifter, Latin. ] Ab- 


furd; perverſe 3 wrong-headed : in Fr. 

8 uche . 

Krave or fool can do no harm, even by the 

b ten and abſurd choice. Bentley. 
SINISTROUSL v. adv. [from iniſtrous.] 

1. With a tendency to the left. 

Many in their infancy are Ainiſtrcuſiy diſpoſed, 
ind Jvers continue all their life left-handed, and 
dne but weak and imperfect uſe of the ri ght. 

. Braun's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Perrerſely; abſurdly. | 
SINK, v. x. pret. 1 ſunk, anciently ſank ; 
. Junk or ſunken, [pencan, Saxon 3 
aten, German, ] x | 


* 
a1 
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is 
lo fall down through any medium; not 
vim; to go to the bottom. 
As rich with prize, 
Alis the cozy bottom of the ſea 
With furken wreck and ſumleſs treaſuries. 
; Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
i with the river ſunk, and he it roſe 5 
We nvolv'd in rifing miſt; then ſought 
> me to lie h:d, Mitten's Paradiſe Loft. 
© Iwims, or ſinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 
3 3 Milten. 
A HO ſinks with his ill-gotten gains, 
„„ 'ther"s uſe remains. Dryden. 
ts... Ig rveral in a tempeſt will rather periſh 


oy VOIR i C 5 7 2 
ee ud it not be madneſs in the reſt to 


dn together, rather than d 
Ui er, er than do more than | 
1 Addiſen an the War. | 


— 


5 SIN 
2. 'To fall gradually. 


The arrow went out at his heart, and he funk 
down in his chariot” 2 Kings, ix. 24. 
3. To enter or penetrate into any body, 
David took a ſtone and lang it, and ſmote the 
Philiſtine, that the ſtone ſunk into his forehead. 
; : 5 I Sam. xvli. 49» 
4. To loſe height; to fall to a level. 
In vain has nature form'd 
Mountains and oceans to oppoſe his paſſage ; 
He bounds o'er all, victorious in his march, 
The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. 


5. To loſe or want prominence. 

_ What were his marks? A lean cheek, a blue 

eye and ſunken. © Shakeſpears's As you like it. 
Deep dinted wrinkles on her checks. ſhe draws 


6. To be overwhelmed or depreſſed. 
Our country ſinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 
Is added to her wounds. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
They arraign'd ſhall fuk 
Beneath thy ſentence. Milton. 
But if you this ambitious pray'r deny, 
Then let me ſinł beneath proud Arcite's arms; 
And, I once dead, let him poſſeſs her charms. 
. Dryden. 
7. To be received; to be impreſſed. 
Let theſe ſayings fink down into your ears. 
ER | Luke, ix. 44. 
Truth never ins into theſe men's minds, nor 
gives any tincture to them. Locle. 
8. To decline; to decreaſe; to decay. 
Then down the precipice of time it goes, 
And /inks in minutes which in ages roſe. Dryden. 
This republick has been much more powerful 
than it is at preſent, as it is {till lik elier to ſinł than 
increaſe in its dominions. Addiſon on Italy. 
Let not the fire fink or ſlacken, but increaſe. 
; Mortimer. 
9. To fall into reſt or indolence. 
Wouldſt thou have me in away 
In pleaſing dreams, and loſe myſelf in love, 
When every moment Cato's life's at ſtake ? 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
10. To fall into any ſtate worſe than the 


former; to tend to ruin. 
Nor urg'd the labours of my lord in vain, 
A ſinking empire longer to ſuſtain. Dryden's Æn. 
To SINK, v. a. 
1. To put under water ; to diſable from 
ſwimming or floating. | 
A ſmall fleet of Engliſh made an hoſtile inva- 
fion or incurſion upon their havens and roads, and 
fired, ſunk, and carried away ten thouſand ton of 
their great ſhipping. Bacon. 
2. To delve; to make by delving. 

At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the 
fields by ſinking ditches two feet deep, and in the 
ſpace of ten years the ditches are digged again for 
iron ſince produced. Boyle. 
Near Geneva are quarries of freeſtone, that run 
under the lake: when the water is at loweſt, they 
make within the borders of it a little ſquare, in- 
cloſed within four walls: in this ſquare they /in a 


Mam > 


pit, and dig for freeftone, Addiſon. 
3. To depreſs; to degrade. 
A mighty king I am, an earthly god 
I raiſe or /n, impriſon, or ſet free; 
And life or death depends on my decrees Prior. 


Trifling painters or ſculptors beſtow infinite 
pains upon the moſt inſignificant parts of a figure, 
till they /in the grandeur of the whole. 

| Pope's Egjay on Hemer. 
4. To plunge into deſtruction. | 
Heay'n bear witneſs, 
And, if I have a conſcience, let it fink me, 
Ev'n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful, 
5. To make to fall. 
Theſe ate fo far irom raifing mountains, that 
they overturn and fling down ſome before ſtanding, 
and undermine others, ſinking them into the abyſs. 


Shak, 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. Dryd. | 


6. To bring low; to diminiſh in quantity. 


When on the banks of an unlobk' d- for ſtream, 
You ſunk the river with repeated draughts, 
Who was the laſt in all your hoſt that thirſted ? 
Addiſen. 


7. To cruſh ; to overbear ; to depreſs. 


preſſed with the conſcience of an ill cauſe : if you 
will not grant the firſt of theſe will h the ſpirit of 
a hero, you'll at leaſt allow the ſecond may. Popes 
8. To diminiſh.;. to degrade. 2» 
They catch at all opportunities of ruining our. 
trade, and ſinking the figure which we make. 
Addiſon on the War. 
I mean not that we ſhould fk our figure out of 
covetuouſneſs; and deny ourſelves the proper con- 
veniences of our ſtation, only that we. may lay up a 
ſuperfluous treaſure, Rogers. 
9. To make to decline. 
Thy cruel and unnatural luſt of power 
Has ſunk thy father more than all his years, 
And made him wither in a green old age. Rowwee 
To labour for a ſunk corrupted ſtate, Lyttleton. 
10. To ſuppreſs; to conceal ; to intervert.. 
If ſent with ready money to buy any thing, and 
you happen to be out of pocket, fink the money, 
and take up the goods on account. 


SINK..7./. [pinc, Saxon. | 
1. A drain; a jakes. 
Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain'd, 
Who is the /in o' th' body. Shakeſp. Coriolann s. 
Bad humours gather to a bile; or, as divers ken- 
nels flow to one ink, ſo in ſhort time their num- 
bers increaſed, Haywards 
Gather more filth than any ſink in town. 
Granwville, . 
Returning home at night, you'll find the fink 
Strike your offended ſenſe with double ſtink, 1 
Sevifte 
2. Any place where corruption is gathered. 
What /ink of monſters, wretches of loſt miuds, 
Mad after change, and deſperate in their ſtates, 
Wearied and gall'd with their neceſſities, , 
Durſt have thought it ? Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
Our ſoul, whoſe country's heav'n, and God her 
father, 
Into this world, corruption's fink, is ſent ; . 
Vet ſo much in her travail ſhe doth gather, 
That ſhe returns home wiſer than the went. 
| Donne. 


ſin. 
Led on, yet fnleſs, with deſire to know 
What nearer might concern him. 
At that taſted fruit 
The ſun, as from Thyeſtean banquet, turn'd . 
His courſe intended; elſe how had the world 
Inhabited, though /inleſs, more than now 
Avoided pinching cold, and ſcorching heat? Milt. 

Infernal ghoſts and helliſh furies round 

Environ'd thee ; ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, ſome. 
ſhriek'd, 

Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 

Sat'ſt unappal'd in calm and ſinleſs peace. Milten. 

No thoughts like mine his fin/eſs ſoul profane, 
Oblervant of the right. Dryden's Ovid. 

Did God, indeed, inſiſt on a finleſs and unerring 
obſervance of all this multiplicity of duties; had 
the Chrifian diſpenſation provided no remedy for 
our lapſes, we might cry out with Balaam, Alas! 
who ſhould live, it God did this? Rogers, 

S1"NLESSNESS. . . | from finleſs.] Exemp- 
tion from ſin. 

We may the leſs admire at his gracious conde- 
ſcenſions to thoſe, the ſinleſſneſs of whole condition 
will keep them from turning his vouchſafements 
into any thing but occaſions of joy and gratitude. 

: Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
SINNER. 2. J. [from Au.] 

1. One at enmity with God; one not 
truly or rel;giouſly good. 


Let the oldeit firner take chis one conſideration 


Milton” 


Wicdward. |. 


along with him, when he is going to fin, hat whe- 
; ther 


That Hector was in certainty of death, and de- 


Swifts Rules to Serwantss 


8 
SI'NLESS. adj. [from n.] Exempt from 
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.ther the fin he is about to act ever comes to be par- 
doned or no, yet, as ſoon as it is acted, it quite turns 
the balance, puts his ſalvation upon the venture, 


and makes it ten to one odds againſt him. Sourh. 
Never conſider yourſelves as,perſons that are to 
be ſeen, admired, and courted by men; but as po 


firners, that are to ſave yourſelves f:om the vanities 


end follies of a miſerable world, by humility, de- 
yotion, and ſe!f-denial, Law. 
2. An offender ; a criminal. 
Here 's that which is too weak to be a ſuner, ho- 
neſt water, which ne'er left man i' th' mire. 


Sha ſpeare's Timon. 


Over the guilty then the fury ſhal tes 
The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſuakes, 
And the pale ſinner with her ſiſters takes. Dryden. 
Thither, where firrers may have reſt, I go, 
Where flames retin'd in breatts ſeraphick glow, 
: Pope. 
Whether the charmer finer it or ſaint it, 4 
If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it. Pope. 
DINO'FFERING. 2. , n and effering.] 
An expiation or ſacrifice for fin. 
The fleſh of the bullock thalt thou burn without 
the camp: it is a ſneffering. Ex. xxix. 14. 
SRO HER or Sinople. u. ſ. | terra pontica, 
Latin.] A ſpecies of earth; ruddle. 
Ainſworth, 
Fo SIYNUATE. v. a. [ fiauo, Latin.] To 


bend in and out. 
Another was very perfect, ſomewhat leſs with 
the margin, and more ſinuated. Wuodav. on Feſſils. 
DINUA'TION. 2. / from ſinuate.] A bend- 


ing in and out. 
The human brain is, in proportion to the body, 
much larger than the brains of brutes, in propor- 
tion to their bodies, and fuller of anfractus, or 
ſinuations. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
DINUVOSITY. . . [from Huutus.] The 
quality of being ſinaous. 
$1'xnvous. adj. | enueua, Fr. from ſinus, 
Lat.] Bending in and out. 

Try with what di ſadvantage the voice will be car- 
ried in an horn, which is a line arched; or in a 
trumpet, which is a line retorted; or in ſome pipe 
that were ſinucus, Bacon. 

Theſe, as a line, their long dimenſ.on drew, 
Streaking the ground with „in ν⁸ trace. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

In the diſſections of horſes, in the concave or 
finuous part of the liver, whereat the gall is uſually 
ſcated in quadrupeds, I diicover an hollow, long, 
membranous ſubſtance. | Braun. 

SINUS. 1. J. ILatin.] 
xt. A bay of the ſea; an opening of the 
land. 

Plato ſuppoſeth his Atlantis to have ſunk all 
into the ſra: whether that be true or no, 1 do not 
think it impoſſible that ſome arms of the ſea, or 
fnuſes, might have had ſuch an original, 
agg Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Any fold or opening. | 

To SIP. wv. a. [yipan, Saxon; /ipper, 
Dutch. ] | 

1. To drink by ſmall draughts ; to take, 
at one appoſition of the cup to the 


mouth, no more than the mouth will 


contain. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And with nymphs their elemental tea. 
2. To drink in ſmall quantities. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage; 

The hairy gown and moſſy cell, 

Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 

Of ev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 

And every herb that fps the dew. 

3. To drink out of. 

The winged nation o'er the foreſt flies: 
Then ſtooping on the meads and leafy bow'rs, 
They ikim the ſloods, and fip the purple flow'rs. 

Dryden, 


Pope. 


Milton. 


S1. 1. /. 


|] win 


To Sr. v. 2. To drink a ſmall quantity. 


She rais'd it to her mouth with ſober grace; 
Then ſipping, offer d to the next. Dryden's Æneid. 
fm the verb.] A ſmall draught; 


as much as the mouth will hold. 
8 Her face o' fire 
With labour, and the thing ſhe took to quench it 
She would to each one ſip. Shakeſps Winter's Tale. 
| One fip of this 
Will bathe the drooping ſpirits in delight, 
Beyond the b.iſs of dreams. 


Fr.] A pipe through which liquors are 
conveyed. 
Beneath th' inceſſant weeping of theſe drains 
I ſ:e the rocky ſfphons ſtretch'd immenſe, 
The mighty reſervoirs of harden'd chalk, - 
Of ſtiſf compacted clay. Themſon's Autumn. 
817 ER. 2. . [from p.] One that ſips. 


S1 PET. 2. /. [Jep, ſip, fit pet.] A ſmall ſop. 


SIR. 2. J. | fire, Fr. ſcignior, Ital. ſenor, | 


Spaniſh ; /entor, Lat.] 
1. The word of reſpect in compellation. 
Speak on, ſir, 
J dare your worſt objections: if I bluſh, 
It is to ſee a nobleman want manners. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
But, firs, be ſudden in the execution 
Withal obdurate ; do not let him plead, 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Sir king, 
This man is better than the man he flew. Shak. 


At a banquet the ambaſſador deſired the wiſe men | 


to deliver every one of them ſome ſentence or para- 
ble, that he might report to his king, which they 
did : only one was filent, which the ambaſſador 
perceiving, ſaid to him, Sir, let it not diſp:caſe 
you; why do not you ſay ſomewhat that I may 
report? He anſwered, Report to your lord, that 
there are that can hold their peace. Eacon's Apoph.. 
2. The title of a knight or baronet. This 


word was anciently ſo much held eſſen- 


tial, that the Jews in their addreſſes ex- 


preſſed it in Hebrew characters. 
Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal 
in the active part. Bacm's War with Spain. 
The court forſakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. 
| 4: pe. 
3. It is ſometimes uſed for man. 
I] have adventur'd 
To try your taking of a falſe report, which hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment, 
In the election of A fir ſo rare. Shakeip. Cymbeline. 
4. A title given to the loin of beef, which 
one of our kings knighted in a fit of 


good humour, | 
He loft his roaſt- beef ſtomach, not being able to 
touch a /ir-loin which was ſerved up. Addiſon. 
And the ftrong table groans 
Beneath the ſmoaking ſfir-loin, ſtretch'd immenſe 
From fide to ſide. Thomſon's Autumn. 
It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a ſpit, which is 
ſtrong enough to turn a fir-loin of beef, ſhould not 
be able to turn a lark. Swifts 


SIRE. 7. /. [ fire, Fr. ſenior, Lat.] 
I. A father. Uſed in poetry. 
He, but a duke, would have his ſon a king, 
And raiſe his iſſue like a loving fire. Shak, I. VI. 
A virgin is his mother, but his fre 
The pow'r of the moſt High. Milton's Par. Loft. 
And now I leave the true and juſt ſupports 
Of legal princes and of honeſt courts, 
Whoſe fires, great part'ners in my father's cares, 
Saluted their young king at Hebron crown'd. Pricr, 
Whether his hoary fire he ſpies, 
While thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe, 
Or meets his ſpouſe's fonder eye. 
Pope's Chorus ts Brutus. 


2. It is uſed in common ſpeech of beafts : 
4 the horſe had a good /ire, but a bad 


3. Te is ufed in compolition 


Milton. 
S1"PHON. 2. ,. [oifor 3 fipho, Lat. ſiphon, 


| you warmed and 
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0 2 great-grand/re, %, Gul. 
0 DIRE, v. a. Jo beget; 
3 father ue de ae 
baſe. 85 ; 
SI'REN. #. /; [Latin.] A goddeſs” 
enticed men by ſinging, and devoured 
them; any miſchievous enticer, 
Oh train me not, ſweet mermaid, with, th 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears ; 
Sing, ſiren, to thyſelf, and I will dore « 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hair 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie. 80 1 
SIRI ASIS. 7. J. [ orgin;e] 'An inflam. 
mation of the brain and its membrane 
through an exceſſive heat of the ſun. 


Y I%y 


7 WD» 14 
67 RIUS. 2. J. [Latin.] The dogſar. 
SIROCCO. 2. . [Italian ; rv oy, 

Latin.] The ſonth-eaſt or Syrian wind 

Forth ruth the levant and the ponent wing, 

Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noif 

8 8 7 IT 

Sirocco and Libecchio. Wits 

a a ker. 
S1RRAH. 2. + [ /irs ha ! Diinfper.,] A 

compellation of reproach and in{u];, 

Go, ſirrab, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions: as you lo 
To have my pardon, trim it handſomely, 
| 8 habeſprare's Tur, ', 
Strrab, There's no room for faith, treth, or fl 
neſty in this boſom of thine. Sue. ert IV, 
It runs in the blood of your whole race, fa, 
to hate our family, L'Efrange 
Gueſs how the goddeſs proets her ſon, 
Come hither, ab; no, begone, Prize, 
S1'ROP. T2. /. [Arabick.] The juice of 
S1 Rur. vegetables boiled with ſugar. 
Shall I, whoſe ears her mournſul words did ſeizes 
Her words in firup laid of ſwecteſt breath, 
Relent. Side: 4 
Noot poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowſy frups of the world, 

Shell ever med'cine thee to that ſweet fleey, 

Which thou owed'ſt yeſterday, Shale p. 0thrin 

And firſt, behold this cordial julap here, 
That flames and dances in his cryſtal bouncs, 
With ſpirits of balm, and fragrant y mint. 

111. 
Thoſe expreſſed juices contain the true ee 
ſalt of the plant; for if they be boiled int) the con. 
ſiſtence of a firup, and ſet in a cool place, the CHEN 
tial Colt of the plant will ſhoot upon the fides of d 
veilels. Arbuthrits 

Py . . N 
SRU ED. adj, [from firab.] Sweet, ls 

ſirup; bedewed with ſweets. 

Yet when there haps a honey all, 
We'll lick the Hrupt leaves: 
And tell the be2s that theirs is gall. + 20 
Saur. adj. [from firup.) Relemo.ing 
ſirup. 
Apples are of a ſirupy tenacious natures 
S158. . . [contracted from ase. 

You ſaid, if I return'd next ſize in 2 

I ſhould be in remitter of your grace rh * 
SsKIx. 2. J [Lchloris, Lat.] A bird; 2 

greenfinch. 

SST ER. 7. / [ppeopTen, Saxon; 


Dutch. : OE 
1. A woman born of the ſame parents; 
correlative to brother. 


Her /iſter began to ſcold. i | 3 
9 Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shre 


; art me father: 
I have ſaid to corruption, thou _— ba F aj 
to the worm, thou art my mother ans . 
(by Tun. 540 
| "i iſtian; 
2. Woman of the ſame faith; 2 — 
one of the ſame nature; human 


tute of 

If a brother or fifer be naked, and _ 0 
food, and you ſay unto them, _ on 55 6 gde 
| filled; notwithſtanding ;;) 5 


A. iner. 


er, 


4 


4 
z 


er Cv 


1. Tie ofgce or duty of a ſiſter. 


2, To perch, 


SIT 
things which are needful to the 
James, ii. 15. 


ale of the ſame kind. 


hid the /i/7ersy 
And bade ere ſpeak NE. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


One of the ſame kind ; one of the ſame 


— women, who would rather wreſt the laws 


Than let a ſHer-plaintiff loſe the cauſe, 
As judges 01 the bench more gracious are, 
And more attent to brothers of the bar, : 
C:i:d, one an all, the ſuppliant ſhould have right; 
And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the knight, 
| Dryden. 

There grey two olives, cloſeſt of the grove, 
With :00t5 entwin'd, and branches interwove ; 
Alike their lraves, but not alike they ſmil d 
With fher-fruit one fertile, one was wild. Pope. 
Ser EN i LAW. x. /. A huſband or wife's 

iter. h a | 
r fr in lan is gone back unto her people: 
detud thou after thy /ſter in lugo. Ruth, i. 15. 


Ser EHOOD. *. J. {from /ier.] 


0 She ablorr'd 
Her rover blood, and left to do the part N 
C rbo:d, to do that of a wife. Dan. Civil Mur. 
3 * * 7 
2. A kt oi ſiſters. 
6. A nu 
* 


g. Al 
I ſpeak, 
W arg 2 more ſtrict reſtraint ; 
Vo: bc Herlicd, the votarifts of Saint Clare. 
: | Sbakelprare. 
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STEELY. ah. from er.] Like a 
5 4 9 — R * — 
fer; becoming 2 hier, 
. 0 * : 
7 o „ = . ED — 5 
Ait 1 nuch WEL — —— t. 


Me fri; renee confutes mine h Mnours 
Arg 1 did yield to Eim. Shakeſpeare. 
7 SiT, v. 2, preterite J /at. | fitan, Go- 
thick ; prezan, Saxon; /erten, Dutch. ] 
1, To rcit upon the buttocks, 
Their wives do fit beſide them, carding wool. 


May's Virgil. 
Aloft, in awful ſtate, | 
The godlike hero ſat 
On his imperial throne, Dryden. 


£'\ new faſhions be pleaſant to me, 
I. nare them whether I thrive or thee z 
Non Jam a friſker, all men on me look, 
Wast thould J do but fe cock on the hoop ? 
What dy] care if all the world me fail, | 
I will lave a garment reach to my tail. Bourd. 
4 To be in a ſtate of reſt, or idleneſs. 
Sail your brethren go to war, and ſhall ye , 
3 Num. 
Why ft we here each other viewing idly ? Milt. 
Jo be in any local poſition. 
„ I ould be &ill 
1 the grals, to know where ſits the wind : 
*:78 in maps for ports. Shak. Merch. of Venice, 
Thoſe 
45 ted t / g there had left their charge. Milton. 
8 ſa'ps are ready, and the wind fits fair. 
] A, Philips. 
8. T6 reſt as a weight or burthen. 5 
oy pe death fits at your heart. Shak. 
Go w_ | od lets looſe upon us a ſickneſs, if we 
o die, then the calamity ſits heavy on us. 
Gas Tayler. 
Ae. TOP ing, and to be reſtleſs, only galls 
e 3 makes the burden that is upon us fir 
wy oy + PE 2 Tillotſon. 
ee of il!s, remain'd behind, 
vrour heavy ſar on every mind. 


Dryden. 


u „ DE, . — 
rvhole endeavours are intent to get rid of the 


relent eil, ac 1 
LOSS Sy the firſt neceſſary condition to our 
e. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, can 


uber of women of the ſame order. 


| , 


x] 


' 
4 


7 


| 


—— — 


811 
6: To ſettle; to abide, 


That this new comer, ſhame, 
There fit not and reproach us. Milton, 
When Thetis bluſh'd in purple not her own, 


A ſudden filence ſate upon the ſea, 
And ſweeping oars with ſtruggling urg'd their way. 


He to the void advanc'd his pace; 
Pale horrour fat on each Arcadian faces Dryden. 
7. To brood ; to incubate. 

As the partridge fitteth on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not, ſo he that getteth riches not by right, 
ſhall leave them in the midſt of his days. 

er. xvil. 11. 

The egg laid, and ſevered from the body of the 
hen, hath no more nouriſhmeat from the hen; but 
only a quickening heat when ſhe tet b. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and /its 
upon it in the ſame manner, Addiſon. 

8. To be adjuſted ; to be with reſpect to 
fitneſs or unfitneſs, decorum or inde- 


COrum, 
This new and gorgeous garment, majeſty, 
Sits not ſo eaſy on me as you think. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Heav'n knows 
Py what by-paths and indirect crook'd ways 
met this crown 3 and I mylelf know well, 
How troubleſome it ſate upon my head; 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet. SH. 
Your preferring that to all other confideratious, 
does, in the eyes of all men, /it well upon you. 
Locke. 


9. To be placed in order to be painted. 
One is under no more obligation to extol every 
thing he finds in the author he tranſlates, than a 
painter is to make every face that fits to him hand- 
lome. | Garth, 
10. To be in any ſituation or condition, 
As a farmer cannot huſband his ground fo well, 
if he fir at a great rent; ſo the merchant cannot 
drive his trade ſo well, if he fit at great uſury. 
| | Bacon. 
Suppoſe all the church-lands were thrown up to 


than now? Swift, 


11. To be convened, as an aſſembly of a 
publick or authoritative kind ; to hold a 
ſeſſion: as, the parliament fits 3 the laſt 
general council ſate at Trent, 

12. To be placed at the table. 
that ſerveth ? Luke, xxil. 27, 

13. To exerciſe authority. ; | 

The judgment hall /r, and take away his do- 

minions Daniel. 

Alles are ye that /t in judgment. Judges, v. 10. 
Down to the golden Cherloneſe, or where 

The Perſian in Ecbatan ſate. Milton. 

One council its upon life and death, the other is 

for taxes, and a third tor the diſtributions of juſtice, 

: Addiſons 

Aſſert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fir, : 

_ Your ancient empire over love and wit. 

14. To be in any ſolemn aflembly as a 


member, 
Three hundred and twenty men ſat in council 


daily. 1 Mac, 
15. ToS1T down, Down is little more than 
emphatical. WET 


Go and fit dezon to meat, Luke, xvii. 7. 
When we fir down to our meal, we need not ſu- 
ſpect the intruſion of armed uninvited gueſts. 
N Decay f Picty. 
16. To S1T down. To begin a ſiege. 
Nor would the enemy have ſate dozun before it, 
till they had done their buſineis in all other places. 
Clarendox. 


17. To Sir down, To reſt; to ceaſe as 


£ FL: 1 5 ; * 
dual the vneaſinels that fits ſo heavy upon us. Locle. 


LY 


[ 


And from her face the breathing winds were blown; 


Whether is greater, he that /tte:h at meat, or he 


R:xwve. | 


Dryden. | 


the laity ; would the tenants ſit eaſier in their rents | 


SIT 


Here we cannot fir down, but ſtill proceed in our 
ſearch, and look higher for a ſupport. Rogers, 
18. To 81 r down, To ſettle ; to fix abode.. 
From beſides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and 
Getes ſat down. ; Spenſer 
19. To $1T out. To be without engage-- 


ment or employment. 

They are glad, rather than fit out, to play. very 
ſmall game, and to make uſe of arguments, ſuch 
as will not prove a bare inexpediency. | 

| Biſhop Sanderſon's Judgment. 

20. To S1T up. To riſe from lying to ſit- 
ting. | 

He that was dead, ſat up, and began to ſpeak. 

f Luke, vii. 
21. To S1T 2p. To watch; not to go to- 
bed. a 
Be courtly, 
And entertain, and feaſt, fit up, and revel; 
Call all che great, the fair, and ſpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a faſhion 
Of freedom. Ben Jenſon. 

Some fit: up late at winter-fires, and fit 
Their ſharp-edg'd tools. Aſay. 

Moſt children ſhorten that time by fitting ap with- 
the company at night. 

To SIT. v. a. 
1. To keep the ſeat upon. 

Hardly the mule can fit the head-ſtrong horſe, 
Nor would ſhe, if ſhe could, check his impetuous 

force. Prior. 
2. [When the reciprocal pronoun follows 
/it, it ſeems to be an active verb.] To 


place on a ſeat. 
The happieſt youth viewing his progreſs through 
What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, _ 
Would ſhut the book, and fit him down and dies 
Shateſpeares- 


He came to viſit us, and, calling for a chair, ſat 


him down, and we ſat down with him. Bacon. 
Thus fenc'd, 
But not at reſt or caſe of mind, 
Milton. 


They ſat them down to weep. Tilto- 

3. To be ſettled to do buſineſs, This is 
rather neuter. 

The court was fat before Sir Roger came, but. 

the juſtices made room for the. old knight at the 


head of them. Addiſone- 
SITE. u. ſ. | ſitus, Lat.] 
1. Situation; local poſition. | 
The city ſelf he ſtrongly fortifies, 6 
Three fides by fits it well defenced has. Fairfax. 


Manifo!d ſtreams of goodly navigable rivers, as 
ſo many chains environed the ſame fire and temples - 
| n Bacon 
If we conſider the heart in its conſtituent parts 
we ſhall find nothing ſingular, but what is in any 
muſcle, *Tis only the ſte and poſture of their ſe- 
veral parts that give it the ferm and functions of 
a hcart. Bentley. 
Before my view appear'd a ſtructure fair; 
Its fite uncertain, ii on earth or air. 


Pape. 


2. It is taken by Thomjen for poſture or 


ſituation of a thing, with reſpect to jit- 
ſelf; but improperly. 
And leaves the ſembiance of a lover fix'd 
In melancholy fits, with head declin'd, : 
And love-dejected eyes. Thomfon”s Spring. 
Srrrasr. 4. . [ ft and faſt.] A hard 
knob growing under the ſaddle. 
Farrier's Dict. 
S1TH., adv. [yicde, Sax.] Since; ſeeing. 
that. Obſolete. . 
What ceremony of odours uſed about the bodies 
of the dead! after which cuſtom, notwithſtanding. 
eth it was their cuſtom, our Lord was contented . 
that h's own moſt precious blood ſhould be in- 
tombed. Hater. 
I thank you for this profit, and from hence 


Til love no friend, th love breeds ſuch ortence. 
| Shakeſpeare 


ſatisfied. | 
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S1 RAE. x. , ride, Saxon. This word is 
very variouſly written by authors: I 
Rave choſen the orthography which is 
at · once moſt ſimple and moſt agreeable 
to etymology.] The inſtrument of 
mowing ; a crooked blade joined at right 


angles to a long pole. 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regiſter'd upon our brazen tomhs ; 
And then grace us in the diſgrace of death : 
"When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time, 
Th' endeavour of this preſent breath may buy 
That 3 which ſhall *bate his ſcytbe's keen 
edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. Shakeſpeare. 
Time is commonly drawn upon tombs, in gar- 
dens, and other places, an old man, bald, winged, 
with a fthe and an hour-glaſs. Peach. en Drawing. 
There rude impetuous rage does ſtorm and fret; 
And there, as maſter of this murd'ring brood, 
Swinging a huge ſcithe, ſtands impartial death, 
Withendleſs buſineſs almoſt out of breath. Craſhawv. 
While the milk-maid fingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his ſcithe. Milton. 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
But uſeleſs lances into ſythes ſhall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a ploughſhare end. 


Pope. 
Grav'd o'er their ſeats the form of Time ro 
found, 
His ſcy:he revers'd, and both his pinions bound. 
Po Co 
But, Stella, ſay what evil tongue FE 
Reports you are no longer young ? 

That Time fits with his /ythc to mow 

Where erſt ſat Cupid with his bow? Swift. 


SITHE. 2. Time, Obſolete. 
The fooliſh man thereat woxe wond'rous blith, 
And humbly thanked him a thouſand fith. Spenſer. 
S1"THENCE. adv, [now contracted to /ince. 
See SINCE.] Since; in latter times. 
This ever-running and waſting of the realm 
was the beginning of all the other evils which 
fithence have afflited that land, 
8 Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
S1'TANESS, adv. Since. Spenſer, 
S1'TTER. 2. / [from At.] 
1. One that ſits. 
The Turks are great fitters, and ſeldom walk; 
whereby they ſweat leſs, and need bathing more. 


: | | Bacon. 
2. A bird that broods. 
The oldeſt hens are reckoned the beſt firters ; 


and the youngeſt the beſt layers. Mort. Huſbandry. 


SI'TTING, 2. J. [from At.] 
i. The poſture of fitting on a ſea. 
2. The act of reſting on a ſeat. 


Thou knoweſt my down-/itting and mine up- 


rifing. . Pſalms, 
3. A time at which one exhibits himſelf to 
a painter. 

Few good pictures have been finiſhed at one 
fitting ; neither can a good play be produced at a 
. heat. | Dryden. 
4. A meeting of an aſſembly. 
Fil write you down; | 

The which {ball point you forth at every ſitting, 
What you muſt ſay. Shakeſpeare, 
I wiſh it may be at that ſting concluded, unleſs 
the neceflity of the time preſs it. Bacon. 

5. A courſe of ſtudy unintermitted. 


1 


For the underſtanding of any one of St. Paul's 


epiſtles, I read it all through at one fitting. Locke. 

6. A time for which one ſits, = A play, 

or work, or a viſit. | 
What more than madneſs reigns, 

When one ſhort fitting many hundreds drains ! 

And not enough is left him to ſupply 


| Board-wages, or a footman's livery. Dryden. 
7. Incubation. | 
Whit the hen is covering her eggs, male 


— 


9 - 
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bird takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough, 
and amuſes her with his ſongs during the whole 
time of her ſitting. Addiſon. 
SI'TUATE. part. adj. [from fitus, Lat.] 
1. Placed with reſpec to*any thing elſe. 
He was reſolved to chuſe a war, rather than to 
have Bretagne carried by France, being ſo great 
and opulent a duchy, and ſituate ſo opportunely to 
annoy England, Bacon. 
Within a trading town they long abide, 
Full fairly ftuate on a haven's ſide. | 
| | Dryden's Nun's Prieſt. 
The eye is a part ſo artificially compoſed, and 
commodiouſly ſituate, as nothing can be contrived 
better for uſe, ornament, or ſecurity. 
| Ray on the Creation. 
2. Placed; conſiſting. | 
Earth hath this variety from heav'n, 
Of pleaſure ſituate in hill and dale. Milt. Par. Laſt. 
S1TUA'TI1ON, 2. J. [from ſituate; ſituation, 
Fr.] | 
1. Local reſpe&; poſition, 
Prince Cefarini has a palace in a pleaſant ſitu- 
ation, and ſet off with many beautiful walks. 


Addiſon's Italy. 


2. Condition; ſtate. 

Thougli this is a ſituatian of the greateſt eaſe 
and tranquillity in human life, yet this is by no 
means fit to be the ſubject of all men's petitions 
to God. Rogers's Sermons. 


3. Temporary ſtate; circumſtances. Uſed 
of perſons in a dramatick ſcene. 
Six. 4. . [ fix, Fr.] Twice three; one 


more than five. 

No incident in the piece or play but muſt carry 
on the main deſign; all things elſe are like fx fin- 
gers to the hand, when nature can do her work 
with five. Dryden. 

That of fix hath many reſpects in it, noc only 
for the days of the creation, but its natural conſi- 
deration, as being a perfect number. | 

Brawn's FVulgar Errours. 


S1 and ſeven, u. f. To be at fix and ſeven, 
is to be in a ſtate of diſorder and con- 
fuſion. A ludicrous expreſſion that has 


been long in uſe. 
All is uneven, 
And every thing is left at fix and ſeven. Shakeſp. 
In 1588 there ſat in the ſee of Rome a fierce 
thundering friar, that would ſet all at fix and ſeven, 
or at fix and five, if you allude to his naine. Bacon. 
What blinder bargain ere was driv'n, 
Or wager laid at fix and ſeven. Hudibras, 
John once turned his mother out of doors, to his 
great ſorrow ; for his affairs went on at fixes and 
ſcvens. | Arbuthnot. 
The goddeſs would no longer wait; 
But, riſing from her chair of ſtate, 
Left all below at fix and ſeven, 
Harneſs'd her doves, and flew to 
S1I'XPENCE. 7. J. [ ſix and pence.] A coin; 


half a ſhilling. 
Where have you left the money that I gave you? 
Oh !—fxpence that I had, Shakeſpeare. 
The wiſeſt man might bluſh, 

If D— lov'd fixperce more than he, Pope. 
S1IxSCORE. adj, | fix and /core.] Six times 
twenty. | | 

Siæſcore and five miles it containeth in circuit. 
| Sandys. 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds 
thereof within this laſt ſixſcore years, much more 
than the Ottomans. Bacon. 


SIXTEEN. adi. [ rixxyne, Saxon. ] Six 
and ten. 
It returned the voice thirteen times; and I have 
heard of others that it would return /ixtcen times. 
| | Bacon. 
If men lived but twenty years, we ſhould be 
ſatisfied if they died about /xteen or eighteen. 
| : | Taylor. 


_ 


heav'n. Swift. | 
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SIYTEENTA. adj. Iynecdba, Saxon 
The fixth after the teath; the in, 
3 the ordi 

of ſixteen. | 

The firſt lot came forth to 
teenth to Immer. "Or, ws 
SIXTH. adj. Irixxa, Saxon.) The $9 

| | . e firſt af, 

ter the fifth; the ordinal of fix, © 

You are more clement than vile men 
Who of their broken debtors take 

A foxth, letting them thrive again, 

There ſucceeded to the kingdom of E 

James the Sixth, then king of Scotland. "mp 
Sixr RH. #. J. [from the adjective.] A ful 
part, 

Only the other half would have bcea + tolerghle 

ſeat for rational creatures, and five fxtl; ef js 
whole globe would have been rendered uſe, 
: Cheyne's Phileſopbica! Prin, 

SI'XTHLY. adv, | from x.] In the fx; 
place. 

Sixthly, living creatures have more dixerſi ;x 
organs than plants, Jo 

S1'XTIETH. adj, [ yixteogoba, Vaxon, ] 
The tenth fix times repeated; the ord. 
nal of ſixty, 

Let the appearing circle of the fire be three t 
diameter, and the time of one entire circulation of 
it the /ixticth part of a minute, in a whole tay 
there will be but 86, 400 ſuch parts. Dizby:n Bly, 

S1'XTY, adj, [Tixciq, Saxon.] Six tines 
ten. | | 

When the boats were come within ſixty yard df 
the pillar, they found themſelves all bound, ul 
could go no farther, Barn, 

Of which 7 times q, or the year 63, is cone 
to carry with it the moſt conſiderable fatality, 

Brown's Vu gar Errun. 
S1ze. 2. /. [perhaps rather c/e, from irc, 
Latin; or from 4%, French. 
1. Bulk; quantity of ſuperticies; con. 
parative magnitude. 
Jever verified my friends, 
With all the ſize that verity 
Would without lapfing ſuffer. Shakeſp, Cu 

If any decayed ſhip. be new made, it is mae x 
to make her a /ize leſs than bigger. Ralogh 

The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of every 
The linſtocks touch, the pond'rous ball Wy 

Jas. 
Objects near our view are thought greater tt 
thoſe of a larger ſiæe, that are more remote. [4% 
The martial goddeſs, 
Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and ae, 
With ſpeed divine, from ſtreet to {treet the *. 


2. [aſ/ie, old French.) A ſettled quantity 
In the following paſſage it ſeems to ig- 
nify the allowance of the table: whence 
they ſay a /izer at Cambridge. 

Tis not in thee 
To cut off my train, ts ſcant my ſixty 
And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt. | 2 
Againſt my coming in. Shakeſpear's NSE, 
3. Figurative bulk; condition. 
This agrees too in the contempt oh _ 
leſs ſize and quality. ED de by. 
They do not conſider the difference de gs 
borate diſcourſes, delivered to prince? W 
ments, and a plain ſermon, for tne ng 
lower ſize of people. ; = 

4. [a, Italian. ] Any viſcous or 
ſubſtance, | 

To S17E. wv. a, [from the noun.] _ 

1. To adjuſt or arrange according i 

The foxc weigh 0 they Cat's 
re they venture on a {tream) TI 
e to fie themſelves and them, f 
Two tioops ſo match'd were never - aha 
Such bodies built for ſtrength, of <902">2 +, 
In ſtature id. Drydes's Rug [from 
2. 


Jehoi arib, the fe. 


Sbatz haar, 
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To ſettle; to fix. 
LD [from M. e for diſperſing the ſtandard 
D was & eee wp z thereby to 


chequer throughout a 
of tes Ind meaſures» Bacon's Henry VII. 


To cover with glutinous matter; to be- 
ſmear with ſize. 


S2 EP. adj, (from Axc.] Having a parti- 
cular magnirude. - 
t my love is, pr 
1 - ay love is Hu d, my fear is ſo. 
That will be a great horſe to a Welſhman, 
is but a ſmall one to a F leming; 
diderent breed of their countries, taken ſeveral 
+: ideas, to which they compare their great and 
their little. Locke. 
$/25aBLE. adj, {from fte. ] Reaſonably 
bulky ; of juſt proportion to others. 
He ſhould he purged, ſweated, vomited, and 
garved, till he come to a ſizeab/e bulk. Arbuthnot. 
6/:xr or Servitor. u. J. A certain rank 
of ſtudents in the univerſities. | 
They make a ſcramble for degree: 
Matters of all ſorts and of all ages, 


F hath made you know, | 
Shakeſp. 


Keepers, ſub-ſiſers, lackeys, pages. Bp. Corbett. 


Sz ERS. 2. /. See SCISSARS, 
A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, 
An apron and ſizers for head and for taile. Tufſer, 
Sizix ESS. 2. J. [from fizy.] Glutinouſ- 
neſs; viſcoſity. 
In rheumatiſms, the fzineſs paſſes off thick con- 


tents in the urine, or glutinous ſweats. 
Floyer on the Humours.. 


Cold is capable of producing a ſizineſs and viſco- 
ſity in the blood. F Arbuthn:t. 
S1'zy, adj, [from fize.] Viſcous; glutin- 
ous, 
The blood is ,n, the alkaleſcent ſalts in the 
ſerum producing coriaceous coneretions. 
Arbuthnot on Diet, 


SKa'DDLE. 2, , ſreeaðnirre, Sax. ſcath 


is harm ; thence /cathle, /cadale.) Hurt; 


damage, Die. 
S$c4a"0DoNs, 7. J. The embryos of bees. 
|; Bailey. 


SKEIN, 1. J. [eſcaigne, Fr.] A knot of 
| thread or filk wound and doubled. 

Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle im- 
material ein of ſley'd filk, thou taſſel of a prodi- 
ga!'s purle ? : h Shakedown 

Our ftile ſhould be like a ſtein of ſilk, to be 
found by the right thread, not ravelled or per- 
plexed, Then all is a knot, a heap, Ben FJonſen. 

Belides, ſo lazy a brain as mine is, grows ſoon 


weary when it has ſo entangled a fcin as this to un- 


Digby. 
[I ſuppoſe from fan, 


and mate.) A meſſ- 


Winds 
SSaAl'NSMATE. 


1. J. 
or Mean, a kalt, 


mate, It is remarkable that mes, Dutch, | 


is a knife. | 
Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills ; 
| am none of his flainſmates. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
5 8 Saxon. 
a-fiſh, 


SKATE. n. 
I, A flat ſe 


2. A ſort of ſhoe armed with iron, for ſlid- 
ing on the ice. 
: They ſweep 
On ſounding fates a thouſand different ways, 
In circling poiſe ſwift as the winds. T bomſon. 
SKEAN. ». , [Iriſh and Erſe ; pagene, 
Saxon.] A ſhort ſword; a knife. 
eee 0 ſpoſed 8 A may under his man- 
privity carry his } any l 
a ens Pw. is head piece, fean, or piſtol, to 
The Iriſh did not fail in” goyrage or fiercenels, 
by being only armed with darts and feeines, it 
33 rather an execution than a fight upon them. 


Vol. Il, = 
CT 


enſer. 


which | 
having, from the 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
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Sr GOR. 2. / 

Little ſalmons, called ſteggers, ars brad of ſuch 
fick ſalmon that might not go to the ſea; and 
though they abound, yet never thrive to any big- 
neſs. Walton's Angler. 

SKELETON. 2. / [LreNανν, Greek.] 

1. [In anatomy.) The bones of the body | 
preſerved together as muck as can be in 
their natural ſituation. Quincy. 

When rattling bones together fly, 

From the four corners of the ſk 

When ſinews o'er the Heletons are ſpread, 

Thoſe cloth'd with fleſh, and life infpires the dead. 
Dryden. 

Though the patient may from other cauſes be 
exceedingly emaciated, and appear as a ghaſtly fe- 
leton, covered only with a dry ſkin, yet nothing 
but the ruin and deſtruction of the lungs denomi- 
nates a conſumption. Blackmore. 

I thought to meet, as late as heav'n might grant, 
A freleton, ferocious, tall, and gaunt, 

Whoſe looſe teeth in their naked ſockets ſhook, 
And grinn'd terrific, a Sardonian look. Harte, 

2. The compages of the principal parts. 

The great ſtructure itſelf, and its great integrals, 
the heavenly and elementary bodies, are framed in 
ſuch a poſition and ſituation, the great ſteleton of 
the world. | Hale. 

The ſchemes of any of the arts or ſciences may 
be analyzed in a ſort of Relcton, and repreſented up- 
on tables, with the various dependencies of their 
ſeveral parts. | | Watts. 

SKE'LLUM. #. . | feelm, German.] A 
villain; a ſcoundrel, Skinner. 

SKEP. u. / [pcephen, lower Sax. to draw.] 

1. Skep is a ſort of baſket, narrow at the 
bottom, and wide at the top, to fetch 


corn in. 

A pitchforke, a doongforke, ſeeve, Rep, and a bin. 

: 5 Tuſſer. 
2. In Scotland, the repoſitories where the 

bees lay their honey is ſtill called ep. 
SKE'PTICK. * bo [ee e, Gr. ſceptique, 

Fr.] One who doubts, or pretends to 

doubt, of every thing. 

Bring the cauſe unto the bar; whoſe authority 
none muſt diſclaim, and leaſt of all thoſe ſcepticks 
in religion. Decay of Piety. 

Surve : 
Nature's extended face, then ſcepticꝭs ſay, 
In this wide field of wonders can you find 
No art ? Blackmore. 

With too much knowledge for the ſceptick's fide, 
With too much weakneſs tor the ſtoick's pride, 
Man hangs between, 

The dogmatiſt is ſure of every thing, and the 

Fe believes nothing. Watts's Logick. 
KEPTICAL. adj. [from ſteprick.] Doubt- 
ful; pretending to univerſal doubt. 

May the Father of mercies confirm the ſcepti- 
cal and wavering minds, and ſo prevent us, that 
ſtand faſt, in#all our doings, and further us with 
his continual help. Bentley. 

SKEPTICISM. 2. /. [ ſceptici/me, Fr. from 
ſeeptick,) Univerſal doubt; pretence or 
profeſſion of univerſal doubt. 

I laid by my natural diffidence and ſcepticiſm for 
a while, to take up that dogmatick way, Dryden. 

SKETCH, 2. J. [ ſchedula, Lat.] An out- 
line; a rough draught; a firſt plan. 

J ſhall not attempt a character of his preſent 
majeſty, having already given an imperfect ercb 


of It. 8 Aadi'on, 
As the lighteſt Retch, if juſtly trac'd, 
Is by ill colouring but the more diſgrac'd, 
So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd. Pope. 


To SKETCH, v. x. [from the noun.] 
1. To draw, by tracing the outline. 


Pope's Eſſay on Man. | 


» 3 1 
* £ $I IN 


very contemptuouſ] nira | 
feetched out only with a black pencil, though by 
the hand of Raphael. | 


pal notion, x 
The reader I'll leave 
to contemplate thoſe ideas which I have only ſtercb - 
ed, and which every man muſt finiſh for himſelf. 
Dryden t Dufrejneys 


SK ETW ER. 2. /. [ ftere, Daniſh.] A wooden 


or iron pin, uſed to keep meat in form. 
Sweetbreads and collops were with ſkewers prick d 


And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes. Swift, 

Send up meat well ſtuck with ſtewerts, to make 

it look round; and an iron ſterver, when rightly 
employed, will make it look handſomer. 

Sævift's Directions to the Cook, 


faſten with ſkewers. - 
Ski. 2. % [e/quife, Fr. ſcapha, Lat.] A 
ſmall light boat. | 
If in two tiff of cork a loadſtone and ſteel be 
placed within the orb of their activities, the one 
doth not move, the other ſtanding Rill z but both 
ſteer into each other. | Brown, 
In a poor A if he paſs'd the bloody main, 
Choak'd with the ſlaughter'd bodies of his train. 


| Dryden, 
Ez On Garrway cliffs _ 
A hvage race, by ſhipwreck fed, 
Lid waiting for the founder'd tiff, | 
And ſtrip the bodies of the dead. Fwoift. 


SKI'LFUL. adj. {ſill and full.) Know- 
ing ; qualified with fkill ; poſſeſſing any 
art; dexterous ; able. It is, in the fol- 
lowing examples, uſed with of, at, and 
in, before the ſubject of fkill. / ſeems 
poetical, at ludicrous, iz popular a 1d 

proper. | | 
His father was a man of Tyre, fi/ful to work i 1 
gold and ſilver. 2 Chron. ii. 14. 
They ſhall call the huſbandman to mourning, 
and ſuch as are ſkilful of lamentation, to wailing, 
; ; Amos, v. 16. 
Will Vafer is tilful at finding out the ridiculpus 
fide of a thing, and placing it in a new light. Tati. 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a life well ſpent ? 
Your filful hand employ'd to fave 
Deſpairing wretches from the grave: 
And then ſupporting with your ſtore 
Thoſe whom you dragg'd from death before. 
Inſtructors ſhould not only be flilful in thoſe 
ſciences which they teach ; but have ſkill in the 


method of teaching, and patience in the practice. 
| p * Mo atis on the Mind, 
SK LFULLY. adv. [from feilful.] With 
(kill; with art; with uncommon abi+ 
lity ; dexterouſly. | | 
As ſoon as he came near me, in fit diſtance, with 
much fury, but with fury Rilfully guided, he ran 
upon me. | Sidney. 
Ulyſſes builds a ſhip with his own. hands, as 
Reilfully as a ſhipwritht. Broome. 


SK1"LFULNESS. 2. , [from feilful.] Art; 


ability; dgxterouſneſs. 

He fed them according to the integrity of his 
heart, and guided them by the /ki/fuineſs of his 
hands, | - Pſoim Ixxvili. 72. 

SKILL, 2. / [ill, Iſlandick.] | 
1. Knowledge of any praQtice or art ; rea- 
dineſs in any practice; knowledge; dex- 
terity; artfulneſs. 3 
Sil in the weapon is nothing without ſack. 


If a picture is daubed with many glaring co- | 


| Shakeſpeare. 


* You 


fours, the'wul e admires it; whereas he jadges *Y 
22. of ſome admirable deſign 1 


in che midft of flene , 


About the ſides. 5 - Dryden's Iliads 
I once may overlook . 2 
A ſterver ſent to table by my cook. King · 
From his rug the ſtetver he takes, 
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2. To plan, by giving the firſt or princi- 
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| As little Ain to fear, as I have purpoſe 


SKI 


Vou have | 


1 
To put you to't. Shakeſpeare. 
SE Oft nothing profits more 
Than ſelf-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd ; of that ſtil / the more thou know'ſt, 
The more ſhe will acknowledge thee her head. 
YE Milton, 
Iwill from wond”rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the firſt, and try my till again. 
N : Dryden. 
Phocion the Athenian general, then ambaſſador 
from the tate, by his great Wiſdom and fil! at ne- 
;gotiations, diverted Alexander from the conqueſt of 
Athens, and reſtored the Athenians to his favour. 
Swift. 
2. Any particular arr. 
Learned in one ſkill, and in another kind of 
learning unſkilful. Hocker. 
To SKILL, v. z. [ Hilia, Iſlandick.] 
1. To be knowing in; to be dexterous at: 
with of. | 
They that fi/! not of ſo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy or admire. Spenſer. 
The overſeers were all that could fill of inſtru- 
ments of muſick. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12. 
One man of wiſdom, experience, learning, and 
direction, may judge better in thoſe things that he 
can Fill of, than ten thouſand others that be igno- 
rant. vitgifte. 
2. [ filia, Iſlandick, ſignifies to diftin- 
guiſh.] To differ; to make difference; 
to intereſt; to matter. Not in uſe. 
Whether the commandments of God in ſcrip- 
ture be general or ſpecial, it Ailletb not. Hecker. 
What ow it, if a bag of ſtones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee raiſe thy head, 
Take ſtars for money; ſtars not to be told 
By any art, yet to be purchaſed. 
None is ſo waſteful as the ſcraping dame; 
She loſeth three for one; her ſoul, reſt, fame. 
| Herbert. 
He intending not to make a ſummer buſineſs 
of it, but a reſolute war, without term prefixed, 
until he had recovered France, it filled not much 


when he began the war, eſpecially having Calais ] 


at his back where he might winter. Bacon. 
SKILLED. adj. [from Hill.] Knowing; 
dexterous; acquainted with: with / 
poetically, with in popularly. 
Of theſe nor fi/”d nor Rtudi-us, Milten. 
Moſes in all the Egyptian arts was Aud, 
When heav'nly power that choſen veſicl fill'd. 


Denham. t 


He muſt be very iittle Ailled in the world, who 
thinks that a voluble tongue thall accompany only 
a good underſtanding. Locke. 
S£1'LLESS. adj. [from Hill.] Wanting 
* tkill ; artleſs. 
Nor have I ſeen 


More that I may call men than you: 
How features are abroad I'm ies of. Shakeſp. 
Jealouſly what might befal your travel, 
Being fkilleſs in theſe parts; which to a ſtranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 


Rough and unhoſpitable. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. | 


Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 
Miſhapen in the conduct of them both, 
Like powder in a tilleſs ſoldier's flat, 
Is ſet on fire. Shakeſpeare's Remes and Jal iet. 


SKILLET. n. /. Leſcudllette, Fr.] A ſmall 


kettle or boiler. 
When light-wing'd toys 

Of feather'd Cupid foil with wanton dullneſs 
My ſpeculative and offic'd inſtruments, 
Let houſe-wives make a illet of my helm, 
And ail indign and baſe adveriities | 
Make head againſt my eſtimations” Shak. Othello. 

Break all the wax, and in a kettle or tl liet ſet it 
over a ſoft fie. | Mortimer's Huſvandry. 


SKx1LT. u. . [a word uſed by Cleavelaud, 
of which I know not either the etymo- 


Not in ule. l 


by * 


logy or meaning. ] 


* 


SKI 


Smeitymnus ! ha! what art? ! 
Syriack? or Arabick ? or Welſh ? What tit? 
Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built, Cleavel. 

To SKIM. v. a. [ ny to /cum, from 
ſcum; eſcume, French. |] | | 
1. To clear off from the upper part, by 
paſling a veſlel a little below the ſurface. 
My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 
Who hold the plough or {im the dairy, 
My fav'rite books and pictures ſell, 
2. To take by ſkimming. | 
She boils in kettles muſt of wine, and ſtims 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. 
: Dryden. 
His principal ſtudies were after the works of Ti- 
tain, whoſe cream he had ſtimmed. Dryd. Dufref. 
The ſurface of the ſea is covered with its bubbles, 


. while it riſes, which they Rim off into their boats, 
Addiſon, | 


and afterwards ſeparate in pots. 
Whilome I've ſeen her tim the clouted cream, 

And preſs from ſpongy curds the milky ſtream. Gay. 

3. To bruſh the ſurface ſlightly ; to paſs 


very near the ſurface. 
Nor ſeeks in air her humble flight to raiſe, 
Content to im the ſurface of the ſeas. Dryden. 
The ſwallow ſims the river's wat'ry face. Dryd. 
A winged eaſtern blaſt juſt imming o'er 


The ocean's brow, and ſinking on the ſhore, Prior. | 


4. To cover ſuperficially. Improper. Per- 
haps originally in. 
Dang'rous flats in ſecret ambuſh lay, 
Where the falſe tides cim o'er the cover'd land, 
And ſeamen with diſſembled depths betray. Dryd. 
To SKIM. v. u. To paſs lightly ; to glide 
along. 
Thin airy ſhapes o'er the furrows riſe, 


A dreadful ſcene ! and ſim before his eyes. Add. | 


When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to 
throw, - 
The line too labours, and the words move flow 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and Rims along the 
main. Pope. 


Such as have active ſpirits, who are ever Fw a 
pirit, . 


ming over the ſurface of things with a volatile 
will fix nothing in their memory. Watts on tbe Mind. 
They tim over a ſcience in a very ſuperficial 
ſurvey, and never lead their diſciples into the depths 
of it. Watts. 
SKIMBLESKAMBLE. 44. 
formed by reduplication from /camGb/e.] 

Wandering ; wild. | 

A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And ſuch a deal of ſtimbleſtamble ſtuff, 

As puts me from my faith. Shakeſpeare. 
Sk1'MMER. z. , [from im.] A ſhallow 
veſſel with which the ſcum is taken off, 

— Waſh your wheat in three or four waters, ſtirring 
it round; and with a immer, each time, take off 
the light. 6 Mortimer. 

SKIMMI'LK. 2. /. [im and milk, ] Milk 
from which the cream has been taken. 
Then cheeſe was brought; ſays Slouch, this eben 
ſnall roll; 
This is fimmilk, and therefore it ſhall go. King. 


1. The natural covering of the fleſh, It 
conſiſts of the cuticle, outward ſkin, or 
ſcarf ſkin, which is thin and inſenſible; 


SKIN. 2. J [| find, Daniſh.] 


and the cutis, or inner ſkin, extremely | 


ſenſible. | 
The body is conſumed to nothing, the fin feel- 
ing rough and dry like leather, 
The prieſt on fiins of offerings takes his eaſe, 
And nightly viſions in his flumber ſees. 
| 5 Dryden's neid. 
2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from 
animals to make parchment or leather. 
On whole top he ſtrow'd | 
A wilde goat's ſhaggy tin; and then beſtow'd 
His own couch on it, _ Chapman. 


Prior. | 


-a cant word | 


Harwey on Conf. | 


8s K1 
The body; the 2 
Ren nm ike 


We meet with many of thef dangeroy 

ties, wherein 'tis hard for a 2 to ſave be 

Alis and his credit. Log 
4; A huſk, Frags 
To SKIN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


civili. 


I. To flay; to ſtrip or diveſt of the * 


The beavers run to the door to 


| ; make their .c 

cape, are there intangled in the e. 
Indians, and immediately n ape) the 
2. To cover with the Kin. 


It will but Ain and film the ulceroue 
: : la 
Whilft rank corruption, mining al 12 
Infects unſeen. g 8 all within, 
Authority, though it err like othe 
| wo _ A an of medicine in itſelf, 4 
at ſz:ns the vice o' th' top. SD. 4 
The wound was flimed ; / 8 Hed, 
thigh was not reſtored. ndl his 

It only patches up and firs it over, 

not to the bottom of the ſore. 
| The laſt ſtage of healing, 
| Called cicatrization. h 

3. To cover ſuperficially, 
What I took for ſolid earth was only heaps of 
rubbiſh, Aizned over with a covering of vegetables, 
„ . Aldiſis. 
SK1 NFLINT.. 2. , | ſein and fiat. 1 
niggardly perſon. | 
SKINK. 1. 4. [ycenc, Saxon.] 
1. Drink; any thing potable. 
2. Pottage. 

Scotch. ſtink, which is a pottage of ſtrong non. 
riſhment, is made with the knees and finews d. 
beef, but long boiled: jelly alſo of Inuckles or 
veal. Bacon's Natura! Hire. 
To SKIN E. v. u. [ycencan, Saxon.] To 

ſerve. drink. Both noun and verb are 

wholly obſolete. 
SKIN KER. 7. J [from feink.] One tha: 
. ſerves drink. 

I give thee this pennyworth of ſugar, clapt eren 
now into my hand by an under finker ; one that 
never ſpake other Engliſh in his lite, than eight 
ſhillings and fix-pence, and you are welcome, fir, 

Shazeſfeare's Henry IV. 
Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers,. 
Cries old Sym, the king of firkers. Ben Jin. 
His mother took the cup the clown had fill d: 
The reconciler bowl went round the board, 
Which, emptied, the rude ſinter ſtill reſtor d. Dry. 
SK1'NNED. adj. | from in.] Having ſcin. 

When the ulcer becomes foul, and diſcharges 2 
naſty ichor, the edges in proceſs of time tuck in, 
and, growing t inned and hard, give it the ame of 
. callous, Sharp's Surgery 
Sk1"NNER. z. . [from An.] A dealer 

in ſkins, or pelts. 
SKI NNIN ESS. 2. . from Hiurv.] The 
quality of being ſkinny. 
SKINNY. adj. from in.] 
only of ſcin; wanting fleſh. 
Her choppy finger laying 5 
Upon her ſkinny lips. Shakeſpeare's Machethe 

Left the aſperity of theſe cartilages of the wind- 
pipe ſhould hurt the gullet, which is tender, and oi 
a ſkinny ſubſtance, theſe annulary griſtles are not 
made round; but where the gullet touches the 
windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, 1s only a 


ſoft membrane, which may eaſily give way. 
| : Ray on the Creation. 


His fingers meet : 
In finny films, and ſhape his oary feet, Add. Ori, 
7 SKIP. wv. 1. [ fquittire, Italian; fuse, 
Fr. I know not whether it may not 
come, as a diminutive, from /ape.] To 
fetch quick bounds ; to paſs by quick 
leaps ; to bound lightly and joyfully. 


f ? Was he 
Was not Iſrael a deriſion unto thee A 


Shateſpear G& 


Iden. 

but reaches 
| Like 
or ſimirg over, is 


Sharp's Surge. 


1 


— 


Conſiſting 


. 0 


, 


UW. CY Ew „ © 
þ 5 


e 
ad 


SKI 


hot ng tire? Fo 


Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm: 
Her merry maids, that thought no harm, 


At ſpur or ſwitch no more he ſtipt, 


The earth-born race 
O'cr ev'ry hill and verdant paſture ſtray, 
$kip o'er the lawns, and by the rivers play. 


Blackmore 


ind down Rairs, peeping into every cranny. 


Thus each hand promotes the pleaſing pain, 
And quick ſenſations Kip from vein to vein. 


The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day ; / 
lad he thy reaſon, would he ſip and play? 
9% SE over. To paſs without notice. 
Pope Pius II. was wont to ſay, that the former 
popes did wiſely to let the lawyers a-work to de- 
bats, whether the donation of Conſtantine the Great 
to Svlycfer of St. Peter's patrimony were good or 
valid in lam or no; the better to ſkip over the matter 
in fact, whether there was ever any ſuch thing at 
all or no. | Bacon's Apophthegms. 
A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, to ſkip 
ever all ſentences where he ſpied a note of admira- 
tion at the ends 85 Sæoift. 
J Sci. S. a, [e/guirer, French.] 
1. To miſs; to paſs. 
Let not thy ſword Rip one: 
Pity not honour'd age for his white beard ; 
He is an uſurer. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
They who have a mind to ſee the iſſue, may t ip 
theſe two chapters, and proceed to the following. 
| Burnet. 
2. In the following example fp is active 
or neuter, as over 1s thought an adverb 
or prepoſition, 
Although to engage very far in ſuch a metaphy- 
fical ſpeculation were unfit, when I only endea- 
your to explicate fluidity, yet we dare not quite 
Ib it over, leſt we be accuſed of overſeeing it. 
Boyle. 


or bound, 
Helooked very curiouſly upon himſelf, ſometimes 


had not yet forſaken him. Sidney. 


You vill make fo large a tip as to caſt 
from the land into the WED e 


"A More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
bi ack, 1. J. [ ſeip and jack.] An up- 
rt, 


Boa Want of ſhame or brains does not preſently 
OO little kipjack to the board's end in the 
Ie net. L' Eftrange. 
15 kr. z. / [ ſeip and kennel.] 
5 accey; a footboy. | 
2 ba 
+ PER. v. /. | /chipper, Dutch.) A 
upmaſter or ſhipboy. 
3s 4 0 you afraid of being drowned too? No | 
'1, lays the ſhipper. L'Eftrange. 
e page you will return very much improved. 
bes, renned like a Dutch ſkipper from a whale 


a Ng, 
Upper, - Corgreve. 
ſmall boat. 2 _ ff] - 


im = bank they ſitting did eſpy 
0 Vdamſel, dreſſing of her hair, 
om a little Ripper floating did appear, 
Fairy Queen, 


der 
Rulsg. 
n. /. [from ys and carm, 


Welt, the ſh 
, out of war : when 
and , 8e ce arm 
1 mes, old Britiſh words. * « 
1 rmes a wnan, ſays an ancient 


* Eſcarmouche, F rench]J 


2mong thieves ? For, fince thou ſpakeſt of! 
er. xlvili. 27. ö 
The queen, bound with love's powerful'ſt charm, 


About the room were ſtipping. g i Drayton. 
Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt. Hudibras. | 


ohn ſtipped from room to room, ran up ſtairs 


Arbuthnot's Hiſtory o Fobn Bull. 
in 


Pope's Dunciad. 
ohe. 


dur. . / [from the verb.] A light leap | 


fetching a little feip, as if he had ſaid his ftrength | 


8 K I 
1. A light fight; leſs than a ſet battle. 
One battle, yes, a ſtirmiſp more there was 


With adverſe fortune fought by Cartiſmand; 
Her ſubje&s moſt revolt. 


2. A conteſt; a contention. 


3 of wit. Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe ſtirmiſbes expire not with the firſt propug- 
ners of the opinions : they perhaps began as fingle 
duellers; but then they ſoon have their partiſans 
and abettors, who not only enhance, but entail the 
feud to poſterity. Decay of Piety. 
To SKI'RMISH. v. 2. [eſcarmoucher, Fr. 
from the noun.] To tight looſely ; to 
fight in parties before or after the ſhock 
of the main battle. 
Ready to charge, and to retire at will; 
Though broken, ſcatter'd, fled, they firmifp ſtill. 
| Fairfax. 
A gentleman volunteer, firmiſhing with the ene- 
my before Worceſter, was run through his arm in 
the middle of the biceps with a ſword, and ſhot 
with a muſket-bullet in the ſame ſhoulder. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
I'Il paſs by the little tirmiſpings on either fide. 
R Atterbury. 
SK1'RMISHER. #. /, [from ſeirmiſh.] He 
who ſkirmiſhes. Ainſworth, 
To SKIRRE. v. a. [This word ſeems to 
be derived from cin, Saxon, pure, 
clean ; unleſs it ſhall be rather WM rn 
from o»ipraw.] To ſcour; to ramble 
over in order to clear. 
Send out more horſes, ſcirre the country round; 
Hang thoſe that talk of fear. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


To SKIRRE. v. a. To ſcour; to ſcud; to 
run in haſte. | 


We'll make them firre away as ſwift as ſtones 
Enforced from the old Aſſyrian ſlings. Sh. Hen. V. 


SKI'RRET, 2. J. [ fſarum, Lat.] A plant. 


Skirrets are a ſort of roots propagated by ſeed. 


; Mortimer. 
SKIRT. z. , | ſeiorte, Swediſh. ] 
; The looſe edge of a garment ; that part 
which hangs looſe below the waiſt. 

It 's but a nightgown in reſpect of yours; cloth 
of gold and cuts, fide ſleeves and firts, round un- 
derborne with a bluiſh tinſel. | 

Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing, 

As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid 
hold upon the ſhirt of his mantle, and it rent. 

1 Samuel, xv. 27. 
2. The edge of any part of the dreſs. 

A narrow lace, or a ſmall Hirt of ruffled linen, 
which runs along the upper part of the ſtays before, 
and croſſes the breaſt, being a part of the tucker, 
is called the modeſty- piece. Addiſon. 
3. Edge; margin; border; extreme part. 

He ſhould ſeat himſelf at Athie, upon the 2 
of that unquiet country. Sperſer on Ireland. 

Ve miſts, that riſe 

From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, 
Till the fun paint your fleecy fkirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author rife. Milton. 
Though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 
To life prolong'd, and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his utmoſt Rirts 
Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore. Milton. 
The northern firts that join to Syria have en- 
tered into the conqueſts or commerce of the four 
great empires; but that which ſeems to have ſe- 
cured the other is, the ſtony and ſandy deſarts, 
through which no army can paſs. Temple. 
Upon the ſkirts - 
Of Arragon our ſquander'd troops he rallies. Dry. 
To SKIRT. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
border ; to run along the edge. 


Temple firteth this hundred on the 2 
; Te-. 


1 


Philips's Briton. 


There is a kind of merry war betwixt ſignior Be- 
nedick and her: they never meet but there's a 


SKR 
| Of all theſe bounds,  _ 
With ſhadowy foreſts and with champaigns rich'd, 
With plenteous rivers and wide ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shakeſpeare. 
| The middle pair 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. Milt. 
A ſpacious circuit on the hill there ſtood, 
Level, and wide, and fkirted round with wood. Add. 
Dark cypreſſes the firting ſides adorn'd, 


And gloomy eugh-trees, which for ever mourn'd. . 
Harte. 


SKI'TTISH. a/. [HH, Daniſh ; /chew, 
Dutch. ] 
1. Shy; eaſily frighted. | | 
A reſtiff feittiſh jade had gotten a trick of riſing, 
ſtarting, and flying out at her own ſhadow. L'Efr, 
2. Wanton ; volatile ; haſty ; precipitate, 
Now expectation, tickling tittiſb ſpirits, 
Sets all on hazard. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſtill reſolv'd, to mend the matter, 
T' adhere and cleave the obſtinater z 
And, ſtill the fittifber and looſer 
Her freaks, appear d to ſit the cloſer. Hudibras. 
3. Changeable ; fickle. 
Some men ſleep in ſtittiſb fortune's hall, a 
While others play the ideots in her eyes. Shakeſpe 
Such as I am, all true lovers are 
Unſtaid and firtifþ in all notions elſe, 
Save in the conftant image of the creature 
That is belov'd. Shakeſpeare's Taoelfth Night. 


Sk TTISHLY. adv. [from ſeittifh, ] Wan- 
tonly ; uncertainly ; fickly. 
Sk«1"TTISHNESS. z. / {from feittiſh.] 
Wantonneſs; fickleneſs. 
SKONCE. 2. J. [See SCONCE.] 8 
Reynard ranſacketh every corner of his wily 
force, and beſtirreth the utmoſt of his nimble 
ſtumps to quit his coat from their jaws. Carew. 
S REEN. 2. / [eſcran, efcrein, French, 
which Minſhew derives from ſecernicu- 
lum, Latin. Nimis wiolenter, ut ſolet, 
ſays Skinner ; which may be true as to 
one of the ſenſes : but if the firſt ſenſe 
of ſereen be a kind of coarſe feve or 
riddle, it may perhaps come, if not from 
cribrum, from ſome of the deſcendants 
of cerno.] 
1. A riddle or coarſe ſieve. 
A ſkuttle or freen to rid ſoil fro' the corn. 


| - Tufſer. 

2. Any thing by which the ſun or weather 
is kept off. 

To cheapen fans, or buy a ſtreen. Prior. 


So long condemn'd to fires and ſtreens, 
You dread the waving of theſe greens. Anon. 


3. Shelter; concealment, 

Fenc'd from day by night's eternal Areen; 
Unknown to heav'n, and to myſelf unſeen. Dryds 
To SKREEN. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To riddle; to ſift. A term yet uſed 
among maſons when they ſift ſand for 
mortar. Sal 


2. To ſhade from ſun or light, or weather, 


3. To keep off light or weather. 

The curtains cloſely drawn, the light to ſtreen: 
Thus cover'd with an artificial night, : 
Sleep did his office, | | Dryden. 

The waters mounted up into the air: their in- 
terpoſition betwixt the earth and the fun ſtreen and 
fence off the heat, otherwiſe inſupportable. 

Moodavard's Natural Hiſtory. 


4. To ſhelter ; to protect. 


Ajax interpos'd : 
His ſevenfold ſhield, and ſtreen d Laertes ſony 
When the inſulting Trojans urg'd him ſore. Philips; 
He that travels with them is to Rreen them, ang 
get them out when they have run themſelves into 


the briars. | Locle. 
0 2 His 
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His majeſty encouraged his ſubjects to make 


mouths at their betters, and atterwards ſtreened 
them from puniſhment. Spect᷑ator. 
The ſcales, of which the ſcarf-ſkin is compoſed, 
are deſigned to fence the orifices of the ſecretory 
ducts of the miliary glands, and to freen the 
nerves from external injuries. Cheyne. 
SKE. adj, [Of this word there is found 
no ſatisfactory derivation.] Oblique ; 
ſidelong. It is moſt uſed in the adverb 
Aue. 
Several have imagined that this Ave poſture of 
the axis is a moſt unfortunate thing ; and that if 
the poles had been erect to the plane of the 
ecliptick, all mankind would have enjoyed a very 
paradiſe, Bentley. 
To SKULK. v. . To hide; to lurk in 
fear or malice. 
Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, _ 
You ſtxli' d behind the fence, and ſneak'd away. 
Dryden. 
While publick good aloft in pomp they wield, 
And private intereſt fu/ks behind the ſhield. Yung. 
SKULL. z. | ftiela, Iſlandick; Matti, 
Iſlandick, a head.] | 
1. The bone that incloſes the head: it is 
made up of ſeveral pieces, which, being 
Joined together, form a confiderable ca-- 
vity, which contains the brain as in a 
box, and it is proportionate to the big- 
neſs of the brain. | Oincy. 
Some lay in dead men's ſulls ; and in thote holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As *twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 
Shakeſpeare's Richard 111. 
Wich redoubled ſtrokes he plies his head; 
But drives the batter'd ful! within the brains. Dry. 


2. [yceole, Saxon, a company.] A ſhoal. 


See SCULL. 
Repair to the river, where you have ſeen them 
ſwim in ſtulls or ſhoals. Walton, 


 Bkxv'LLCaP. n./, A head-piece. 


SKULLCAP. 2. / C caſſida, Latin. ] A plant, 

SKY. =. /. [ fey, Daniſh.] 

3. The region which ſurrounds this earth 
beyond the atmoſphere. It is taken for 
the whole region without the earth. 

The mountains their broad backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops aſcend the fly. Milton. 
The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 
And imitated lowings, fill'd the ies. Roſcommor. 
Raiſe all thy winds, with night involve the ſkies. 
: Dryden. 

2. The heavens. 

| The thunderer's bolt, you know, 
Sky planted, batters all rebelling coaſts, 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
What is this knowledge but the fly ſtol'n fire, 
For which the thief Kill chain's in ice doth fit ? 
K-. Davies. 
Wide is the fronting gate, and, rais'd on high, 
With adamantine columns threats the ſky. Dryd. 
% The weather; the climate. 
Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer 
with thy uncovered body this extremity of the bee 
Sha beſpeare s King Lear. 
_ We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
ten degrees of more indulgent ties; 
r at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 
hough o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads ſhine. 
: Addiſon. 

SKY EY. adj. [from Ay. Not very ele- 
gantly formed.] Ethereal. 

A breath thou art, 
Zervile to all the Ayey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou keep'ſt, 
Hourly affli. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


| Ax y*coLov R. u. . | fry and colour.) An 


azure colour; the colom of the ſky, 


1 To SLA"BBER. v. a. | flaver is the word 
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A folution as clear as water, with only a light 
touch of ty - colour, but nothing near ſo high as the 
ceruleous tincture of filver. Boyle. 
SKY COLOURED. adj, [ and colour,] 
Blue; azure; like the ſky. ; 


This your Ovid himſelf has hinted, when he | 


tells us that the blue water-nymphs are dreſſed in 
ſey-celourcd garments. Addiſen. 
SKY"DYED. adj, [ and dye.] Coloured 
like the ſky. 
There figs, ſtydyed, a purple hue diſcloſe. Pope. 
SKYED. adj. [from ſky.) Enveloped by 


the ſkies, This is unauthoriſed and in- 
elegant. | 8 

The pale deluge floats 
O'er the ty d mountain to the ſhadowy vale. 


Thomſon. 
SKyY"1SH. adj, [from fty.) Coloured by 
the ether; approaching the ſky. 


Of this flat a mountain you have made, 
T' o'ertop old Pelion, or the ſtyiſb head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
SKWLAREK. z. , [ and /ark.] A lark 


that mounts and ſings. 

He next proceeded to the fy/ark, mounting up 
by a proper ſcale of notes, and afterwards falling to 
the ground with a very eaſy deſcent. Specrator. 

SkKY"LIGHT. . . [ and light.) A 
window placed in a room, not laterally, 
but in the cieling. 

A monſtrous fowl dropped through the y-/ight, 
near his wife's apartment. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


SKY"ROCKET, 2. /. {| fey and rocket.] A 
kind of firework, which flies high, and 
burns as it flies. 


I 60nſfidered a comet, or, in the language of the 
vulgar, a blazing ſtar, as a Hyrocket diſcharged by 
Add 


an hand that is almighty. idiſon. 
SLAB, . J. 
1. A puddle. Ainfevorth, 


2. A plane of ſtone: as, a marble /. 
SLAB. adj. [a word, I ſuppoſe, of the ſame 
original with /abber, or ſaver.] Thick; 
viſcous ; glutinous. 
Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips; | 
Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 


Ditch-deliver'd by a drab; | 
Make the gruel thick and Hab. Shak. Macbeth. 


To SLABBER. v. 1. | //abben, ſlabberen, 

Dutch.!] c 

1. To let the ſpittle fall from the mouth; 
to drivel. | 

2. To ſhed or pour any thing. 


uſed. ] 
1. To ſmear with ſpittle. : 
He /labbered me all over, from cheek to cheek, 
with his great tongue. Arbuth. Hiſt. of Fobn Bull. 
2. To ſhed; to ſpill. © 
The milk-pan and cream-pot ſo ſlabler'd and toſt, 


That butter is wanting, and cheeſe is half loſt. 
Tuſſer. 


SLATBBERER. 2. . [from f/labber,] He 
who ſlabbers; an idiot. 

SLA'BBY. adj. [the ſame with Hab.] 

1. Thick ; viſcous. Not uſed. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moiſt intem- 
peries, ſalby and greaſy medicaments are to be 
forborn, and drying to be uſed. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

2. Wet; floody : in low language. 

When waggith boys the ſtunted beſom ply, 

To rid the flabby pavements, paſs not by. Gay. 
SLACK, adj. [yleac, Saxon; flaken, Iſ- 
landick; act, Welſh ; laxus, Lat.] 
1. Not tenſe; not hard drawn; looſe. 

The vein in the arm is that which Aretzus 


| 


ö 


þ 


commonly opens; and he gives a particular caution, i 
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in this eaſe; to make a ſack co; preffion, fo, 
of exciting a 9 TY Sg 
2. Relaxed; weak; not holding > nas 
i All his joints rejax'g ; 
From his ſack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 
Down d ropp'd, and all the faded roſes ſhed, 1 
3. Remiſs z not diligent 5 not eager ; = | 
fervent. 0 
Thus much help and furtherance js 
ed, in that, if fo be our zeal and ee to Cod 
ward be ſlack, the alacrity and fervour of a" 
ſerveth as a preſent ſpur, ” 
Seeing his ſoldiers ſack and timorous, 
proved them of cowardice and treaſon. Krall 
Nor were it juſt, would he reſume that ſhape 2 
That ſlack devotion thould his thunder ſeape. f 


Halkr. 
Hadilras, 


ore yield. 


Hos ber. 
he re. 


Rebellion now began, for lack 

Of zeal and plunder, to grow ſack. 

4. Not violent; not rapid, 

Their pace was formal, grave, and ſlack: 

His nimble wit outran the heavy pack, Dride, 
5. Not intenſe. 

A handful of flack dried hops ſpoil many pon 
by taking away hs one — FOO 
| S DMortimer's Huſbandry, 

To SLACK. . 7. from the we 
To SLA'CKEN. J tive.] 
1. To be remiſs ; to neglect. 

When thou ſhalt vow a vow unto the Lord, ſack 

not to pay it. Deuteronamy, xxiii, 21. 
2. To loſe the power of coheſion. 

The fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, ſo that it ap- 
pears to be cold; but water excites it again, where. 
by it ſlacks and crumbles into fine powder. 

Maxon s Mechanical Excriiſen 
3. To abate. | 

Whence theſe raging fires 
Will facken, if his breath ſtir not their _ 
f er. 

4. To languiſh ; to fail; to flag. 4, 
To SLACK. 
To Sta'cxen, {© © 
1. To looſen; to make leſs tight. 

Ah! generous youth, that wiſh forbear; 
Slack all thy ſails, and fear to come Dudes, 

Had Ajax been employ'd, our lachen d als 

HFad ſtill at Aulis waited happy gales. Dry 
2. To relax; to remit. 

This makes the pulſes beat, and lungs reſpire; 
This holds the finews like a bridle's reins ; 

And makes the body to adyance, retire, 
To turn, or ftop, as ſhe them ſlacks or 2 | 

: 4e 

Taught power's due uſe to people and to king 

Taught nor to ſlack nor ſtrain its tender fin. 


off . 


3. To eaſe ; to mitigate, Philips ſeem to 
have uſed it by miſtake for ale. 
Men, having been brought up at home 2 
ſtrict rule of duty, always reſtrained by mar af 
nalties from lewd behaviour, ſo ſocn as the; come 
thither, where they fee laws more Nackly tence% 
and the hard reſtraint which they were 3 1 
now flacked, they grow more loole. 0p erixre 
If there be cure _ cg 5 
To reſpite, or deccive, or flach the pa 3 
Of this Fe Milton's Paradiſc J. 
On our account has ſove, 5 
Indulgent, to all moons ſome fucculent Pont 
Allow'd, that poor helpleſs man wight gp 
His preſent thirſt, and matter find for toi. FE 
4. To remit for want of eagerneſs. 

My guards — 

Are you, great pow'rs, and the unbate wy gf 
Of a firm conſcience ; which ſhall arme 
Ta'en for the Rate, and teach me flac 28 


With ſuch delay well pleas'd, they 


courſe. ; K 
5. To cauſe to be remitted; to make 
abate. | 1 


. cible. | 
I ſhould be griev'd, y 7 | in 3 Wordevard. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſare 75 
5 Sn 0% JO nes WOE {Lon to watt. n. [This is apparently As by flattery a man —.— his — os [' 
Unbent your thoughts, and flacken'd 'em to arms. from flack.] mortal enemy, ſo by detraction and a flanderous 5 

miſreport he ſhuts the ſame to his beſt triends, 


6. To relieve; to unbend. 


8. To crumble ; to deprive of the power 


g. To neglect. 
Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance |þ 
From thote that the calls ſervants, or from mine? 


10. To repreſs ; to make leſs quick or for- 


SLaCk. . /. [from the verb To /lack.] 
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"Ot", 


8 4 ORG NNE We 


Vn may ſooner by imagination quicken or fart f SL AG. . 0: The droſs or recrement of When do not live in tongues 3 
an raiſe or ceaſe it; as it is eater to} metal. | 8 When cut- purſes come not to throngs. 
. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


x motion, de gener chan make him Rand fill, 


Not only the calces but the glaſſes of metal 


Since that, we hear he is in arms, 


. ORs be of differing colours from th | 
: | - may be of differing colours from the natural co- a : | 
This doctrine muſt 1 3 Joes m 3 lour of the metal, as I have obſerved about the v der, chink not 5 RY 
duitry and endeavour, Which 1s the b 8 ib glaſs or flag of copper. | Boyle, et charge the con * our harms, 
thar which hath been promiſed to be accepted by : 1 4 That let him go: 
| SL AIE., . / A weaver $ reed. infavorth. So in our cenſure of the ſtate 


and leave nothing w_ to 8 
t, but only to obey our fate. ammond. 

— riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wiſe man's cumbrance, if not ſnare ; more apt 

To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, ; g 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praiſe. 


Balls of this metal flach d Atlanta's pace, 

And on the am'rous youth beſtow'd the race. 
Waller. 

| One conduces to the poet's aim, which he is 
driving on in every line: the other flackens his 
xce, and diverts him from his way. Dryden. 


Chriſt; 


Here have I ſeen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to flacken and unbend his cares, 
Attended to the chaſe by all the flow'r 
0: youth, whoſe hopes a nobler prey devour. 

. Denham. 
To withhold; to uſe leſs liberally. 

He that ſo generally is good, muſt of neceſſity 
Fold his virtue to you, whoſe worthineſs would ſtir 
it up where it wanted, rather than ſlack it where 
there is ſuch abundance. Shakeſpeare. 


of coheſion. | 

Some unſlacked lime cover with aſhes, and let 
it tand till rain comes to /lack the lime; then 
ſpread them together, Moertimer's Huſbandry. | 


It then they chanc'd to ſlack ye, | 
We could controul them. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
This good chance, that thus much favoureth, 
He flacks not. Daniel's Civil War. 
Sac not the good preſage, while heav'n inſpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. 
Dryden. 


Addiſon. 


small coal; coal broken in ſmall parts: 
35 ſacked lime turns to powder. 


NM. ilton. ; 


SLAIN, 


To SLAKE. WV. a. 


1. To quench; to extinguiſh. 


The participle paſlive of /ay. 
The flain of the Lord ſhall be many. 
. Jaiab, Ixvi. 16. 
The king grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o'er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he 
ſlew the ſlain. Dryden. 
[from act, Skinner 
from loch, Iflandick, to quench, Mr. 


Lye.) 


He did always ſtrive / 
Himſelf with ſalves to health for to reſtore, 
And ſlake the heavenly fire that raged evermore. 
Spenſer. 
If I digg'd up thy forefathers graves, ef 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not flake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. 
Shak ſpeare's Henry VI. 
| She with her cold hand flakes 
His ſpirits, the fparks of life, and chills his heart. 
8 Craſhaw, 
From lülus' head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed: 
Amaz'd, with running water we prepare 
To quench the ſacred fire, and flak: his hair. Dryd. 
The fragrant fruit from bending branches ſhake, 
And with the chryſtal ſtream their thirſt at pleaſure 
abe. Blackmore's Creation. 
Coarſe are his mea!s, the fortune of the chace ; 
Amidſt the running ftream he flakes his thirſt. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
2. It is uſed of lime: ſo that it is uncer- 


tain whether the original notion of To 


quench it. 


1. To grow leſs tenſe ; to be relaxed. 

If ſhe the body's nature did partake, 
Her ſtrength would with the body's ſtrength decay; 
But when the body's ſtrongeſt ſinews ſake, 


Then is the ſoul moſt active, quick, and gay. 
Davies. 


flack or lake lime, be to powder or | 


That which he ſaw happened to be freſh lime, | 
and gathered before any rain had fallen to ſlałe it. 


We ſtill do wander, 
And make the careful magiſtrate | 
The mark of ſlander. B. Jonſen's Cataline. 
We are not to be dejected by the ſlanders and 
calumnies of bad men, becauſe our integrity ſhall 
then be cleared by him who cannot err in judg- 
ment, Nelſon. 


2. Diſgrace ; reproach. 


Thou ſlander of thy heavy mother's womb ! 
Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins. 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


3. Diſreputation ; ill name. 


You ſhall not find me, daughter, 
After the ſlander of moſt ſtepmothers, 


Ill-eyed unto you. Shakeſpeare, 


SLA"NDERER. #./. [from Aander.] One 


who belies another; one who lays falſe 


- 1mputations on another. 

In your ſervants ſuffer any offence againſt your- 
ſelf rather than againſt God : endure not that they 
ſhould be railers or flanderers, telltales or ſowers of 
diſſenſion. Taylor. 

Thou ſhalt anſwer for this, thou ſlanderer! Diyd. 


SLA"NDEROUS, adj. [from Hander.] 


1. Uttering reproachful falſehoods, 
What king ſo ſtrong 
Can tie the gall up in the flanderous tongue? Shak, 
To me belongs 
The care to ſhun the blaſt of ſland' rous tongues ; 
Let malice, prone the virtuous to deiame, 
Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name. 


Pop * 
2. Containing reproachful falſehoods; ca- 
lumnious. | | 
I was never able till now to choke the mouth 
of ſuch detractors with the certain knowledge of 
their flanderous untruths. Spenſer on Ireland. 
We lay theſe honours on this man, 
To eaſe ourſelves of divers fand'rous loads. 


South, 


SLA"NDEROUSLY. adv. [from flanderous.] 
Calumniouſly ; with falſe reproach. 
I may the better ſatisfy them who object theſe 
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douhts, and flandercuſly bark at the courſes which 

are held againſt that traiterous earl and his adhe- 

rents. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
They did fanderouſly object, 

How that they durit not hazard to preſent - 

In perſon their defences. Daniel's Civil War, 


SLanc. The preterite of ing. 
David ſlang a ſtone, and ſmote the Philiſtine 
1 Sam. xvii. 


dSLACKLY, adv. [from Hack.] 
. Looſely ; not tightly; not cloſely, 
2. Negligently ; remilsly. 
That a king's children ſhould be ſo convey'd, 

So ſackly guarded, and the ſearch ſo flow 

lia could not trace them. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
SLA "CKNESS, . /* from ac. 
1. Looſeneſs; not tightneſs, 


2. To go out; to be extinguiſhed. 
She perceiving that his flame did flake, 
And lov'd her only for his trophy's ſake. Brecon, 
To SLAM. v. a. [lema, Iſlandick; ſchlagen, 
Dutch.] To ſlaughter; to cruſh. A 
word not uſed but in low converſation. 


To SLA'NDER. v. a. [ eſclaundrie, Fr. 


- ww ww SG» Þ® 


& Vant of tendency. 


way not cauſe the commandments of God to be 

unexecuted, Hooker. 

3 Theſe thy offices, 
rarely kind, are as interpreters 


Or my behind-hand flackneſs. Shak. Winter's Tale. 


Frum man's effeminate fachneſs i i 

te flackneſs it begins 
pho ſhould better hold . , : 

} wilvom and ſuperior gifts receiv'd. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


i Wen they have no diſpoſition to ſhoot out above 
= 3 7 there is a flacknejs to heal, and a cure is 
'Y Giflicuitly effected. Sbarp's Surgery. 


Slander Valentine 
With falſchood, cowardice, and poor deſcent, 
Shakeſpeare. 
He hath ſlandered thy ſervant unto the King. 
2 Sam. xix. 27. 
Give me leave to ſpeak as earneſtly in truly com- 
mending it, as you have done in untruly and un- 
kindly defacing and ſſandering it. Whitgifte. 
Thou doſt with lyes the throne invade, 
By practice harden'd in thy flandering trade 
Obtending heav'n for whate'er ills befall, 
And ſputt'ring under ſpecious names they got 
f D-yden. 
Of all her dears ſhe never ſlander'd one, 8 


2. Negligence; inattention; remiſſneſs. . 
loc ancerneth the duty of the church by law to | /candalum, Latin.] To cenſure falſely ; | SLawnk. 2. J [alga marina.) An herb. 
provide, that the looſeneſs and Hackneſs of men | to belie. | Ainſwor th. 


SLA'NTING. f pent, Dutch. Skinner. ] 
Oblique ; not direct; not perpendicular, 
Late the clouds 
Juſtling, or puſh'd with winds, rude i: their ſhock, 
Tine the ſlant lightning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n 
down ; 


The ſun 
Around the globe deſcribes th* æquator line; 
By which wiſe means he can the whole ſurvey, 
With a direct or with a ſlanting ray, 


In the ſucceſſion of a night and day. Bluckovre, 


: 4. Weakneſs ; not for - ) 
ce; not intenſeneſs. 4 | 

) Through the Aach neſi of motion, or long baniſh- But cares not if a thouſand are undone. Poe. SLANTLY. ary, [from ant.] Ob- 

SLA'NDER. 2. . from the verb.] SLa"NTWISE. { liquely; not perpendicu- 


; "Ip | |  Brerewacd. 


1. Falſe invective. 


b 


larly ; ſlope. 
| Some 


SLANT. 12 [from fanghe, a ſer- 


Kingles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Nilten. 
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| Some maketh a hollowneſs half a foot deep, | The fallow ſkin is for the ſwarthy put ; StTVIRER. 2. / Hab baer 

- == With fower ſets in it, ſet ſlantabiſe aſteep. T. er. And love can make a ſlattern of a aut. Dryden. Aaver.] e eee = eres f 

SLAP. ». / | chlap, German.] A blow. | Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbands glare, "tle ; a.driveller ; an idiot old his ſpit. 
3 Hs 


Properly: with the hand open, or with The new-ſcour'd manteau, and the flattern r. 5 5 | 
perly pen, Gay. | SLAVERY. . /. [from ſave.] Servituge . 
3 


ſomething rather broad than ſharp.. p . . ; ä 17 
The laugh, the lap, the jocund curſe go round. SLA TY. ad - [from ] Having the na- the condition of a flave che offices of 
e | Thomſm. | ture of ſlate. 5 a ſlave. | 
= i All the ſtone that is ſlaty, with a texture long, If my diſſentings were out of Ry 
; SLAP. ado. | from the noun. ] With a and parallel to the ſite of the ſtratum, will ſplit only] or obſtinacy, yet no man can ink ire 8 


ſudden and violent blow. other than the 


age q : lengthways, or horizontally ; and, if placed in any] badge of ſlavery, by ſavage rudeneſs andim.. 
N Peg's ſervants complained; and if they offered other poſition, *tis apt to give way, ſtart, and burit, | obtruſions of violence to have the mid of | ho 
, to come into the waiehouſe, then ſtraight went the when any conſiderable weight is laid vpon be a diſpelled. en $2rrour 
f yard flop over their noddle. _ Wodwardon Fiffls.| ST, AAUGHTFR Kirg Charly, 
| | Arburhucr's Ffory of Fein Bail. SLAVE 1 h. It is {aid 1. J. Conylauxe, Saxo 
* n. . [eſclave, French. It is ſai e | don, 
Lo SLP. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtrike, : 155 97255 rom FlæSan, yle an, to ſtrike or kill 
X to have its original from the Lavi, or Maſſ. * il, 
wich a flap. Sclavoians, ſubdued and ſold by the Ve- ,, en. 
Dick, who thus long had paſſive fat, 11 , | * Sinful Macduff, 
Here ſtroak' d his chin, and cock'd his hat; netians.] a | They were all ſtruck for thee ! 
1 hen fapp'd his hand upon the board, 1, One mancipated to a maſter; not a Not for their ov:n demerits, but for mine, 
And thus the youth put in his word. Prior. freeman; a dependant. © Fell laughter on e ſouls. Shatelp. Machieb. 
SrAPDA“sH. inhfeij. [from ap and dajh.] The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe . On each hand ſaughrer and gigamick dees. 
- . » . . 7 . AT! 
All at once : as any thing broad falls Follow'd his enemy king, and did him ſervice The pulr yan fas. . 


with a ap into the water + | Improper for a flave, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, . - 8 1 
| J. 72 ter, and daſhes It Thou Gviſh markt, abortive, rooting hog ! Now friends below, in cloſe embraces join; 


about. A low word. Th 5 * But, when they leave the ſhady realms of night 
a | : a ou that waſt ſeal'd in thy nativit * ums ot night, 
And yet, flapdafh, is all again | The flave of nature, and 4d ſon of nen. 5 N With mortal hate each other thai) purſue ; 
: In ev'ry tinew, nerve, and vein. Prior. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. What wars, what wounds, what laughter ſhall enfye! 
ick.] | Inhoſpitably., Milton. ＋ LA Ws HTER. by a, 3 noun.] 
1. To cut; to cut with long cuts. The condition of ſervants was different from o mallacre ; to lay ; to Kill with the 
2. To aft. Slaſh is i 8 5 what it is now, they being generally ſaves, and ſuch ſword. | 
_ erer. as were bought and ſold for money. Scutb. Y Ale is ſurpris'd 36 
The vi 5 ho . = var 3 * 12 Perſpective a painter muſt not want; yet with- Savagely ſlaugbter'd. Shakeſpearc's Macbeth 
pay ee as a Wy out ſubjecting ourſelves ſo wholly to it, as to be- - | 3 
To Peggy's ſide inclin'd. Xing. come ſlawes of it 3 Thins SLA'UGH TERHOUSE, 1. J. [ faughter and 
0 . * its *Vaene 5 x 
To SL ASH. v. 1. To ſtrike at random To-morrow, ſhould we thus expreſs eee houſe ] Houſe in which beaſts are killed 
with a {word 3: to lay about him. Fach might receive a flawve into his arms: for the butcher, 

The knights with their bright burning blades This ſun perhaps, this morning ſun, 's the laſt Away with me, all you whoſe fouts abhor 

Broke their rude troops, and order did confound, | That cer ſhall riſe on Roman liberty. Th uncleanly ſavour of a e ee 
Hewing and ſlaſbing at their idle ſhades, Fairy &. Addiſon's Cato. For J am ſtifled with the ſmell of tin, Shak. 

Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, |] 2. One that has loſt the power of reſiſtance. | Sr, a"vs HTERMAN. *. /. [ /aughter and 

Like Haſbing Bentley with his deſp'rate hook, Pepe. Slaves to our paſſions we become, and then m an.] One employed in killing 
SLASH. 2. 7.5 [ from the ver b.] It 3 ippelible to e Arg . ſenſ eee, The mad mothers with their howls contus'd 
1. Cut; wound. en once men Are IMMEriec im tentual things, Do break the clouds; as did che wives of Jewry, 

Some few received ſome cuts and flaſhes that had and are become ſlaves to their paſſions and luſts, At Herod's bloody hunting flaughrermen. 
drawn blood. Clartindoa, then we they moſt diſpoſed to doubt of the ex-f IM Shakeſpeare's Henry v 
. iſtence of God. | Wilkins. : 92 5 7 
2. A cut in cloth. | . : s | Ten chas'd by one, 

5 What ! this a ſleeve? 3. 0 ay my proverbially for the loweſt, Are now each one the faughterman of twenty. 
Here 's ſnip and nip, and cut, and liſh and flaſh, ate OL NIC. x | Sbabe peare. 
Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. WE Td Power ſhall not exempt the kings of the YL See, thou fight'ſt againſt thy countrymen ; 

Diſtingeiſh'd ſlaſtes deck the great: and the great men, neither ſhall meanneſs excuſe |] And join'ſt with them will be thy laughter, 

As each excels in birth or ſtate, the pooreſt ſlave. Nelſon, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI, 

His oylet-holes are more and ampler; 4 N To SLAVE. v. 2. from the noun, ] To SLAUGRHTE RO Us. adj. [from faughter,] 
The king's own body was a ſampler. Prior. drudge to moil; to toil. Deſtructive; murderous. 
SLaTCH. 2. . [a ſea term.] The middle Had women been the makers of our laws, I have ſupt full with horrours : 

part of a rope or cable that hangs down | The men ſhould ſlave at cards from morn to night. | Direneſs familiar to my flaughterous thoughts 

looſe. | Bailey. Sift. Cannot once ſtart me. Shakeſpeare's Macbithe 


SLATE. z. , [from it: fate is in ſome | SLA VER. ». J. | /aliva, Latin; Haſa, S1,a"visn. adj. [from flave.] Servile; 
counties a crack; or from late, a tile, Iflandick. ] Spittle running from the] mean; baſe; dependant. 


French.] A grey ſtone, eaſily broken 8 4 E FE LR 3 | RE ry yer 8 
2 Mathiolus hath a paſſage, that a toad commu- ore ſlasiſb did 1 ne' er, than aniwering . 
into thin plates, which are uſed to cover nicates its venom not only by urine, but by the | A flave without a knock. Shakeſpeare's CymS*ine 


Should 1 


houſes, or to write upon. | humidity and ſlaver of its mouth, which will not You have among you many a purchas'd fave, 
A ſquare cannot be lo truly drawn upon a ſlate conſiſt with truth. Brown, | Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs and mule:, 
as IT 18 conceived in the mind. Crew's Coſmologia. | Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, You uſe in abje& and in flawi/þ part, 
A. ſmall piece of a flat Hate the ants laid over | Tt is the flawey kills, and not the bite. Pope. Becauſe you bought them. Shak, Merch. cf eric 
the hole of their neſt, when they forefaw it would Sr. G. x from the noun ] The ſupreme God, t' whom all things ill 
rain. Addiſon's Speciator. To be ſ $5 fi 4 REF 5 Are but as ſlaviſb officers of vengeance, 
To SLATE, wv. a. from the noun.] "'To | *- + de imenre With 1p ittle. Would ſend a gliſt'ring guardian, if need were, 


3 1 3 . i d naſſail'd. Miltes. 
cover the roof; to tile. Slaver with lips as common as the ſtairs re ee 


Sonnets and elegies to Chloris Thoſe are the labour'd births of Saviſ brain? z 


: That mount the capitol ; join gripes with hands i enbam. 
Would raiſe a houſe about two tories, ; Made hard with hourly falkhood as with labour. Not the effect of poetry, but p ae 4 128 
A lyrick ode would „late. Sift. Shakeſpeare Slaviſp bards our mutual loves renearie 
”" SLATER. 2. 7 [ from fate. ] One who ir ſpittle. Cs In lying ſtrains and ignominious verſe. 0 
eder with ſlates or tiles. | | Miſo came with ſcowling eyes to deliver a ſlaver- SL hes adv. I from ſo aße. 5 
SLA'TTERN. 1. 7. [ flaetti, Swediſh. ] A ing good-morrow to the two ladies. Sidney. vilely 5 meanly. | | 
woman negligent, not elegant or nice. Why muſt he ſputter, ſpawl, and flaver it, © | Sr, a VISHNESS. 1. Y [from Laviſb.] Ser- 
Without the raiſing of which ſum, In vain, againſt the people's favourite? Szoift. I vility; mennneib. | 
You dare not be ſo troubleſome To SLAVER. v. a. To ſmear with drivel. To 8 * Ay t flew . part. paſſ. 
To pinch the flatterns black and blue Twitch'd by the ſlave, he mouths it more and | * „i, 7. S OE: zan, Saxon; 
For le ving you their work to do. Hudibrat. more, ſlain. [ flahan, Gothick ; plean, a 


We may always obſerve, that a goſſip in poli- Till with white froth his gown is flaver'd o'er. flachten, Dutch, to ftrike.] To kill; to 
8 | ret; : Dryden. ; 


* 


ticks is a flattern in her family. Addiſ. Free beider. | 


, butcher; to put to death. _ 


- * 
__ r A do Cd 
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father's brother Ys 3 - 
d be 3 or ſhall I ſay her unde ? 
* that ſew her brothers and her uncle! 


t, ſhew thy face: : 
eb with no ſtroke of mine, 


My wife an Shakeſpeare. 


ſaw un 275 
- for the word of God, Rev. vl. 2. 
82 and make ready. Een. xlili. 16. 
Wrath killeth the fooliſh man, and . ayet h 
ob, v. 2. 

8 5 * 
or” + ers chiefs he view d a numerous train; 


h lamen yd. 
ge es” by blood and battles pow'r maintain, 


And ſlay the monarchs ere he rule the plain. Prior. | 


81s“ TER. n./. [from Hay. ] Killer; mur- 


derer; deſtroyer. 


Witneſs the guiltleſs blood pour'd oft on ground; 


Ile crowned often flain, the ayer _ 2 5 
They flew thoſe that were ſlayers of their 7 
men. 0 

The flager of himſelõ yet ſaw I there; | 

The gore congeal'd was clotted in his hair: 

With eres half clos'd and gaping mouth he lay, 

And grim 245 when he breath'd his ſullen ſoul away. 

Dryden. 


e rave, 3. / [Of this word I know not | 


well the meaning: //eave ſilk is explained 
by Geuldran, floccus ſericus, a lock of 
fk; and the women ftill. ſay, leave the 
dll, for untwwift it. 
eaver's ſhuttle or reed a „lay. 
is to part a twiſt into ſingle fibres. ] 
I on a fountain light, 

Whoſe brim with pinks was. platted; 

The banks with daffadillies dight 

With grals like ſleave was matted. 


day. adj. | often written /eezy.] 
Weak ; wanting ſubſtance. This ſeems 
to be of the ſame race with /eave, or 
from Ts flay, 

Ste. »./. {| ſed, Daniſh ; ſedde, Dutch. ] 
A carriage drawn. without wheels. 


The j.d, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
Thefe all muſt be prepar'd, Dryden. 


a led, 


3 : ; 
d 1rawn'd he once when in an angry parle, 


dreck. 1. /. [pleeg, Saxon; /eggia, 
llandick.] | 
u A large heavy hammer. 
Tas him ſpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon lum ran, and him beſet 
With tt:okes of mortal ſteel, without remorſe, 
And on ms field Ike iron fledges bet. Fairy Queens 
The painful ſraith, with force of fervent heat, 
"© Ecdeft iron ſoon doth moliify, 
, 171 With his heavy ledge he can it beat, 
Peg what he it liſt apply. Spenſer. 
SA ann ledge is uſed by under-workmen, 
"aps is not of the largeſt, yet requires 
10 F and draur it out: they uſe it with 
ie a me them, and ſeldom lift their 
1 ae 8 than their head. Moxon. 
he e ow that the quick. ſtroke of a light 
. u be of greater efficacy than any 
ud more gentle ſtriking of a great ſledge. 
14 ö : Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Carriage without wheels, or with very 


low wheels: properly a fed. See SLED. 


If . 
| ae they uſe a ſort of edge made with 
" Ne horſe, # 
dur 6 Mortimer's Hu andry. 
I. 5 1. . [Seych, Dutch.] f 5 : 

7 


bring their marl out, drawn with |. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
t 


2 cee ghoſts will haunt me Rill. þ 


der the altar the ſouls of them that were | 


= 


ted, all in battle „lain. Dryd. Zn. | 


TE 


| 


Ainſworth calls a 
To /lay] 


Drayton's Cynthia, | 


ot ͤ77 aa 
* 8 * y . 


SLE 


Let me have men about me that are fat, 


Slek-headed men, and ſuch as fleep a-nights. Shak, 
How eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, 
As if it fed ye; and how ſleek and wanton 
appear in ev'ry thing may bring my ruin. Shak. 
What time the groves were clad in green, 
The fields all dreſt in flowers, 
And that the ſleek-hair'd nymphs were ſeen 
To ſeek them ſummer bowers. Drayton. 
As in gaze admiring, oft he bow'd 
His turret creſt, and flee& enamell'd neck, 
Fawning. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Thy head and hair are ſleek, 
And then thou kemb'ſ the tuzzes on thy cheek. 
A | Dryden. 
So ſleek her ſkin, ſo faultleſs was her make, 
Ev'n Juno did unwilling pleaſure take 
To ſee ſo fair a rival, : 
2. Not rough ; not harſh, 
Thoſerugged names to our like mouths grow ſleek, 
That would have made Quintilian ſtare and gaſp. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


To SLEEK. v. a. [from the adjective.] 


1. To comb ſmooth and even. 
Yet are the men more looſe than they, 
More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and trimm'd, 
More fleck d, more ſoft, and ſlacker limb'd. B. For;- 
By dead Parthenope's dear tomb, 
And fair Ligea's golden comb, 
Wherewith ihe fits on diamond rocks 
Sleeking her ſoft alluring locks. Milton. 
2. To render ſoft, ſmooth, or gloſſy. 
| Gentle my lord, fleck o'er your rugged looks 
Be bright and jovial mong your gueſts to-night. 
' Shakeſpeare, 
She does /leek | - 
With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 
In her neat gloves. Ben Fonſon's Cataline. 
The perſuaſive rhetorick 


That ſleet'd his tongue, and won ſo much on Eve, 


So little here, nay loſt. Milton. 
A ſheet-of well ſeeted marble paper did not caſt 

any of its diſtinct colours upon the wall. Boyle. 
A cruiſe of fragrance form'd of burniſh'd gold, 


Odour divine! whoſe ſoft refreſhing ſtreams 


3::0DED, adj. {from /ed.] Mounted on 


Rc ſmote the fledded Polack on the ice. SHaleſp. | 


Sleek the ſmooth ſkin, and ſcent the ſnowy ons 

| oe. 

SLEE'KLY. adv. [from flee&.] Smoothly ; 
gloſlily. | 

Let their heads be fleekly comb'd, and their blue 

coats bruſh'd. Shateſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 

SLEE"KSTONE. 2. . | ſleek and ſtene.] A 

ſmoothing ſtone. 

The pureit paſteboard with a fleekf;ne rub ſmocth, 

and as even as you can. Peacham. 

70 SLEEP. v. a. | pan, Gothick ; pleepan, 
Saxon; flaepen, Dutch. ] | 

1. To take reſt, by ſuſpenſion of the men- 


tal and corporal powers, 
I've watch'd and travell'd hard: 
Some time I ſhall fleepout; the reſt I'll whiſtle, Shak. 
Where 's Pede? —go you, and where you find a 
maid, 
That, ere ſhe ſleep, hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantaly ; 
Sleep ſhe as ſound as carelefs iniancy 
But thoſe that ſleep, and think not on their fins, 
Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, ſhoulders, ſides, and 
ſnins. Shak. Merry Mites of Windſor « 
If the man be poor, thou. ſhalt not fi:ep with his 
pledge. | Deut. 
Peace, good reader! do not weep 
Peace! the lovers are aſleep: 
They, ſweet turtles ! folded lie 
In the laſt knot that love could ties 
Let them ſleep, let them ficep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And th? eternal morrow dawn; | 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with that light 
Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. Craſhaw. 
Thoſe who at any time L e e dreaming, 
can never be convinced that their thoughts are for 


SLE 


2, To reſt; to be motionleſs. | 
Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the 
burley-boned clown in chines of beef ere-thou ſleep 
in thy ſheath, I beſeech Jove on my knees thou 
mayſt be turned into hobnails. Shak. Henry VI. 
How ſweet the moonlight /{eeps upon this bank 
Here will we ſit, and let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tides 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a, circle rides, 
Stunn'd with the different blows z then ſhootsamain, 
Till counterbuff*d ſhe ſtops, and ſleeps again. Dry, 
3. To live thoughtleſsly. | 
Me ſleep over our happineſs, and want to be 
rouſed into a quick thankful ſenſe of it. Atterbury. 
4. To be dead: death being a ſtate from 


which man will ſome time awake. 

If we believe that Jeſus died and roſe again, 
even ſo them alſo which ſleep in Jeſus will God 
bring with him. 1 Theſe 


cannot raiſe from the grave; though he only ſleeps 

unto God, who can raiſe from the chamber of 

death. ' Ayliffe's Parer gun. 
5. To be inattentive ; not vigilant, 

Heav'n will one day open 

The king's eyes, that ſo long have ſlept upon 

This bold, bad man, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 

Vou ever 


Have wiſh'd the flezping of this buſineſs, never 


reſt ; ſuſpenſion of the mental and cor- 

poral powers ; ſlumber. - 
Methought I heard a voice cry, ſleep no more! 

Macbeth duth murder fleep.z the innocent ſleep; 

Slcep, that knits up the ravell'd fleeve of care; 

The birth of each day's life, fore labour's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, 

Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

That ſleepe might ſweetly ſeale 
His reſtfull eyes, he enter'd, and in his bed 
In ſilence took. Chapman. 


fore they cannot ſo well cloſe and go together in 
the head, which is ever requifite to flcep. And, 
for the ſame cauſc, pain and noife hinder fleep 3 
and darkneſs furthereth flzep, Bacon. 
Beaſts that fleep, in winter, as wild bears, during 
their „lep wax very fat, though they eat nothing. 
Bacon. 
Tis faſten'd hands the rudder keep, 
And, tix'd on heav'n, his eycs repel invadihg ſleep. 
Dryden. 
Hermes o'er his head in air appear'd, 
His hat adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the god, 
And in Eis hand the fleep compelling rcd. Dryden. 
Infants ſpend tae greateit part of their time in 


for the teat, or ſome pain forces the mind to per- 
ceive it. Lockes 
SLEEPER. 2. /. [from fleep.] 
1. One who ſleeps; one who is not awake. 
Sound, muſick; come, my queen, take hand with 
we, | 
And rock the ground whereon theſe fleepers be. 
 Shakeſpeares 
What's the buſineſs, * 
That ſuch an hidedus trumpet calls to parle 
The ſleepers of the houſe ? Shaleſpeare's Aicha. 
In ſome countries, a plant which ſhutteth in the 
night, openech in the morning, and openeth vide 
at noon, the inhabitants ſay is a plant that ſlezpeth. 
There be ji-cpers enow then; for almoſt all flowers 
do the like. | Hacen. 
Niglit is indeed the province of his reign; 
Vet all his dark exploits no more contain 
Than a ſpy taken, and a ſleeper ſlain. 


2. A lazy inactive drone. ps 
| Ee muſt be no great eater, drinker, nor fleeper, 
that will diſcipline his ſenſes, and exert his wind 


Dryden. 


four hours buſy without their knowing it. OY | 


| 


every worthy undertaking requires both, Cree. 


A perſon is ſaid to be dead to us, becauſe we 


Deſir'd it to be ſtirr d. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
SLEEP. 7. J. [from the verb.] Repoſe; 


Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour, and there- 


ſeep, and are ſellom awake but when hunger calls 


3. That 
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1. Drowſily; with deſire to 


To SLEET. v. n, [from the noun,] 


© 


wa 


SLE 


3. That which lies .dormant, or without 
effect. . 


Let penal laws, if they have been ſleepers of 
long, or if grown unfit for the preſent time, be by 
wiſe judges confined in the execution. Bacon, 

4. [exocætus.] A biſh. Ainſworth, 
SLEE'PILY, adv, [from fleep, 

eep. 

2. Dully; lazily. 

J rather chuſe to endure the wounds of thoſe 
darts, which envy caſteth at novelty, than to go 
on ſafely and ſlecpily in the eaſy ways of ancient 
miſtakings. Raleigb. 


3. Stupidly. 


He would tnake us believe that Luther in theſe 
aQtions pretended to authority, forgetting what he 
had ſlcepily owned before. Atterbury. 


SLEE PINESS. 7. , [from ſſcepy.] Drow- 


ſineſs; diſpoſition to fleep ; inability to 
keep awake. 
Watchfulneſs precedes too great ſleepineſs, and is 
the moſt ill- boding ſymptom of a fever. Arbuth. 
SLEE'PLESS, adj. | from ep.] Wanting 
fleep. 
The field 
To labour calls us, now with ſweat. impos'd, 
Though after ſleepleſs night. Milton's Par. Left. 
While penſive poets painful vigils keep, : 
Sleepleſs themſelves to give their readers ſlecp. Pope. 
SLEE'PY. adj. [from ſleep.] 
1. Drowly ; diſpoſed to ſleep. 
2. Not awake. | 
Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place ? 
They muſt lie there. Go, carry them, and ſmear 
The ſleepy grooms with blood. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
She wak'd her ſleepy crew, 
And, rifing haſty, took a ſhort adieu. Dryden. 
3. Soporiferous; ſomniferous ; cauſing 
ſleep. | | 
We will give you ſleepy drinks, that your ſenſes, 
unintelligent of our inſufficience, may, though 
they cannot praiſe us, as little accuſe us. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Let ſuch bethink them, if the ſleepy drench 
:Of that forgetful lake benumb not al. Milton. 
I fleeped about eight hours, and no wonder; 
for the phyſicians had mingled a ſlecpy potion in 
the wine. | | Gulliver. 
SLEET. 2. /. {perhaps from the Daniſh 
et.] A kind of ſmooth ſmall hail or 
ſnow, not falling in flakes, but ſingle 


particles. 

Now van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midmoſt battles haſt'ning up behind, 

Who view, far off, the ſtorm of falling fleet, 
And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. Dryd. 

Perpetual fleet and driving ſnow 

Obſcure the {kies, and hang on herds below: 
Huge oxen ſtand inclos'd in wintry walls 
Of ſnow congeal'd. Dryden. 

Rains would have been poured down, as the 
vapours became cooler; next fleet, then ſnow, and 
ice, Cbepne. 
To 


ſnow in ſmall particles, intermixed with 
.FA3N, 


SLee ry. adj. [from the noun.) Bringing 


leet, 
SLEEVE. 2. .. [yliꝑ, Saxon.) 


1. The part of a garment that covers the 


arms. 
Once my well- waiting eyes eſpied my treaſure, 
With ſiecves turn'd up, looſe hair, and breaſt en- 


larged, 
Her father's corn, moving her fair limbs, meaſure. 
c Sidney, 
The deep ſmock „ Which the Iriſh women 


uſe, they ſay, was old Spaniſh ; and yet that ſhould 
ſeem rather to be an old Engliſh faſhion ; for in 


| 


| 


þ 


armory, - the faſhiqn of the Manche, which 8 


8 reer 0 
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ren in arms, being nothing elſe bat a flecve, 1s 
achioned much like to that flever and knights, 
in ancient times, uſed to wear their miftreſs's or 
love 8 fl-cve upon their arms. Sir Launcelot wore 
the fleeve of the fair maid of Aſteloth in a tour- 
Cy. ; 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your ſieve un- 
buttoned, your ſhoe untied, demonſtrating a care- 
leſs deſolation. 
You would think a ſmock a ſhe-angel, he ſo 
chants to the ſlecue band, and the work about the 
ſquare on't. Shakeſpeare. 
He was cloathed in cloth, with wide ſieeves and 
a Capes Bacon. 
In velyet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 
Their hoods and ſleeves the ſame. Dryden. 


2. SLEEVE, in ſome provinces, ſignifies a 
knot or ſcein of filk, which is by ſome 
very probably ſuppoſed to be its mean- 
ing 1h the following paſſage. [See 
SLEAVE.] 

Ihe innocent fleep 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd ſſecve of care, Shak. 

3. Sleeve, Dutch, ſignifies a cover; any 
thing ſpread over: which ſeems to be 
the ſenſe. of ſeewe in the proverbial 
phraſe. | 


A brace of ſharpers laugh at the whole roguery 


in their ſleeves, "Eftrange. 

Men know themſelves utterly void of thoſe 
qualities which the impudent ſycophant aſcribes to 
them, and in his ſſeeve laughs at them for believ- 
ing. South's Scrmons. 


John laughed heartily in his ſceve at the pride 


of the eſquire. Arbuthrot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull, 
4. To hang on a /izeve ; to make depend- 


ent. 
It is not for a man which doth know, or ſhould 
- know, what orders, and what peaceable govern- 
ment requireth, to aſk why we ſhould hang our 
judgment upon the church's ſleeve, and why in 
matters of orders more than in matters of doc- 
trine. Hooker. 
5. [/olligo, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth, 
SLEE'VED. adj. [from fſſeeve.] Having 
ſleeves. | | 
SLEE'VELESS. adj. | from ſleewe.] 
1. Wanting ſleeves; having no ſleeves. 
His clothes were ſtrange tho' coarſe, and black 
tho? bare; 
Shewveleſs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet; but 'twas now, ſo much ground was ſeen, 
Become tufftaffaty. Donne. 
They put on fleeveleſs coats of home- ſpun cag- 
ton. Sandys. 
Behold yon iſle by palmers, pilgrims trod, 
Grave mummers ! ſlecveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs 
others, Pope. 


2. Wanting reaſonableneſs ; wanting pro- | 


priety ; wanting ſolidity. [This ſenſe, 

of which the word has been long poſ- 

ſeſſed, I know not well how it obtained. 

Skinner thinks it properly livele/+s or life- | 

"uy to this I cannot heartily agree, 

though I know not what better to ſug- 
geſt, Can it come from /ceve, a knot 
or Hein, and ſo ſignify unconnected, hang- 
ing ill together? or from ſleeve, a cover, 
and therefore means painly abſurd, fooliſh 
abithout palliation t] 

This fleeveleſs tale of tranſubſtantiation was 
brought into the world by that other fable of the 
multipreſence. Hall. 

My landlady quarrelled with him for ſending 
every one of her children on a ſleeveleſs errand, as 
ſhe calls it. Spectator. 

SLEIGHT-. 2. /. [Hag d, cunning, Iſland- 
ick. ] Artful trick; cunning artifice; 
dexterous 5 as, Height of hand, 


Shakeſpeare. 


S fenſer a Ireland. 
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the tricks of a juggler, Thi, is 
written, but leſs properly, [iz 

; He that exhorted 10 beware of 15 
-licy, doth not give countel to he impolite; 

OW 5 be all Serge foreſigbt, wy wh, 2 

pliciq be over-ieached by cunni 1.-. * 

Fair Una to tlie red croſs ka. Hike, 
Betrothed is with joy ; 

1 i Dueſla, it to bar, 

er talle ſt:iobts do employ, Pa: 

Upon the 5 of the _ Fai) N 
Theile hangs a vap'rous drop profound 
I'Il catch it ere it come to ground ; : 

And that, diſtill'd by magick gt 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſpright:> * 
As, by the ſtreugth of their illugon 
Shall draw him oa to his confakion, $1, la 
W eden anker ſize N 
Of might ax, huge in ſt ; to hi 
Ol mighty Aja, huge in frengh; to h le. 
That crafty one as huge in ſlight, 
She could not ſ> convey 
The maſly ſubſtance of that idol great; 
What ſleigbt had ſhe the wardens to betray } 
What Rrength to heave the goddeſs from her lan 


In the wily ſnake "Rn 
Whatever fleighrs, none would ſuſpicious mut, 
As from his wit and native ſubtilty 

| Proceeding. 

Loubtleſs the pleaſure is as great 

Of being cheated, as to cheat ; 

As lookers on feel moſt delight, 
That leaſt perceive the juggler's ſight, Hadi. 
Good humour is but a /:ight of hand, « a 
faculty making truths look like appearances, crap. 
pearances like truths, L'Ffrarge 
When we hear death related, we are all willing 
to favour the ſlight, when the pot does not tog 
groſsly impoſe upon us, Dryicn 
While innocent he ſcorns ignoble flight, 
His honeſt friends preſerve him by a flight, Swift 


SLE'NDER. adj. ¶ linder, Dutch.) 
I. Thin; ſmall in circumference compared 
with the length; not thick. 

So thick the roſes buſhing round 

About her glow'd; half ſtooping to ſupport 

Each flow'r of fender ſtalk. Mila 

2. Small in the waiſt; having a fine ſhape. 

What flender youth, bedew'd with [;quid odou'l 

Courts thee on roſes in ſome pleatant cave? Mir 

Beauteous Helen ſhines among the reft, 

Tall, fender, ſtraight, with all the graces 3 


* 

3. Not bulky ; flight ; not ſtrong. 
Love in theſe labyrinths his ſlaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in j{crder cha, PI. 


44 Small; inconſiderable; weak. ; 
Vet they, who claim the general aſſent wh 
whele-world unto that which they teach, 2 
not fear to give very hard and heavy ſentence 839 
as many as refuſe to embrace the ſame, 7 . 
ſpecial regard, that their firſt nga 
grounds be more than ſlender probabilinet . 
Where joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt —_ 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on flender accident * 
Poſitively to define that ſeaſon, there 1 15 1 
difficulty. Brown's Vg ty 
It is g very flender comfort that relies ars 

nice diſtinction, between things being e 
and being evils; when all the evil of ai ha 

in the trouble it creates to us. 15 
5. Sparing ; Jeſs than enough: 25 4,“ 
der eſtate, and, 1 

t my iodgins -, 

The worſt is this, that, at ſo fender walnut“ 


ittance⸗ 


f 4 
| You're like to have a thin and —_ 'Shatepea 


Coapris 
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6. Not amply ſupplied. 


f deign'd . 
The good Ottorrus often 1 preſence Phi 


ith h 
To grace my ſlender table Wit ae 
In obſtructions inflammatot) the 25 155 


to be cool, ſlender tun, . DERLY 


, 7 N ; 


2 
25 Without bulk. 


2. Slightly ; meanly. 


b adv. [from fender.) 5 


If the debt be not juſt, We know not what may 


de deemed juſt, neither is it a ſum to be ont? 


* 5 done well, it is that which I defired ; 


but if ſenderly and meanlyy it is that which I could | 


attain to. 2 Maccabees. 


$L.rxDERNESS. #. , [from Hender.] 

1. Thinneſs; ſmallneſs of circumference. 
; Small whiftles give a ſound becauſe of their ex- 
treme ſienderneſs, the air is more pent than in a 
wider pipe. | ; Bacon. 

Their colours ariſe from the thinneſs of the 
tranſparent parts of the feathers ; that is, from the 
lnderrcſs of the very fine hairs or capillamenta, 
which grow out of the ſides of; the groſſer lateral 
branches or fibres of thoſe feathers, Newton. 

2. Want of bulk or ſtrength. 

It is preceded by a ſpitting of blood, occaſione] 
Þy its acrimony, and too great a projectile motion, 
with flenderneſs and weakneſs of the veſſels. 

| Arbuthnot on Diet. 


3. slightneſs; weakneſs ; inconſiderable- 


nets, 

The ſlenderneſs of your reaſons againſt the book, 
together with the inconveniencies that muſt of ne- 
celity follow, have procured a great credit unto it. 

Whitgifte. 
4. Want of plenty. 
$:exr, The preterite of /eep. 
Silence; coeval with eternity, 
Thou wert ere nature firſt began to be, 
Toa one vaſt nothing all, and all ſlept faſt in thee, 


85 Pope 
etw. The preterite of „lay. 

He eso Hamet, a great commander among the 

Numidians, and chaſed Benchades and Amida, two 

of their greateſt princes, out of the country. 

Knollis's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
ſ:SLEY. v. #. [See To SLEAVE.] To 

part or twiſt into threads, | 

Why art thou then exaſperate, thou immaterial 
lein of fley'd filk ? Shakeſpeare. 

ToSLICE. v. a. [yliran, Saxon. ] 
1, To cut into flat pieces, 

Their cooks make no more ado, but, ſlicing it in- 
to little gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and 
hang it in a furnace, Sandys's Journey. 
Ide reſidue were on foot, well furniſhed with 
jack and ſkull, pikes and ſlicing ſwords, broad, 
tain, and of an excellent temper, Hayward, 

2. To cut into parts, 

Nature loſt one by thee, and therefore muſt . 

Slice one in two to keep her number juſt, Cleavel. 
3. Jo cut off in a broad piece. | 

When hungry thou ſtoodſt Raring like an oaf, 

I [i'd the luncheon from the barley loaf. Gay. 
4 To cut ; to divide. 
Princes and tyrants ſlice the earth among them. 
8 Burnet. 

LICE, 1. / Ihre, Saxon; from the verb.] 
1, A broad piece cut off. 

Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright 
. ede as you may make them rather in 
EY n in continued hacks, doth great _ to 

* con. 

i * ou need not wipe your knife to cut bread 3 be- 

cauſe in cutting a ſlice or two it will wipe itſelf. 


Swift, 


He from out the chimne took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
On freely, from the fatteſt ſide, 
vt out large ſlices to be fried. 
2, 3 broad piece. : 
en Clap four ſlices of pilaſter on't; 
That, lac'd with bits of ruſtick, makes a front. 
Pope. 
3. A broad head fixed ; 
edinah ; ; 
a ſpatula, 8 oY 


The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much 


Sewiſt, 
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Ward. 


SLI 
like the ſſice of apothecaries, with which they ſpread | 
plaiſters. Hakewill. 
| When burning with the iron in it, with the ſlice 
© clap the coals upon the outfide cloſe together, to 
keep the heat in. ; Moxon. 
SLICK, adj. | flickt, Dutch. See SIE Ek.] 
e e Apollo bred, in the Pierian 
mead, 
Both ſlicke and daintie, yet were both in warre of 
wond'rous dread. Chapman. 
Glaſs attracts but weakly 3 ſome ſlick ſtones, 
and thick glaſſes, indifferently. Br. J'ulg. Err. 
SLID. The preterite of ide. 
Ar firſt the ſilent venom ſlid with eaſe, 
And ſeiz'd her cooler ſenſes by degrees. . Dr. An. 
From the tops of heav'n's ſteep hill ſhe %, 
And ſtraight the Greeks ſwift ſhips ſhe reacht, 
- Chapman, 
SLI'DDEN. The participle paſſive of fide. 
Why is this people flidden back, by a perpetual 
backſliding ? : Fer. viii. 5. 
To SLI'DDER, v. 2. [ flidderen, Dutch.] 
'To ſlide with interruption. 
Go thou from me to tate, 
Now die: with that he dragg'd the trembling fire, 
Slidd'ring through clotted blood. Dryden. 
The tempter ſaw the danger in a trice; 
For the man ſlidder'd upon fortune's ice. Harte. 
To SLIDE. v. . ſlid, preterite; flidden, 
participle paſſ. [ylidan, ylidende, ſlid- 
ing, Saxon; /lizden, Dutch; »y/-lithe, 
Welſh.] 
1. To paſs along ſmoothly; to ſlip; to 
lide. 
3 do not only ſlide upon the ſurface of a 
ſmooth body, but cemmunicate with the ſpirits in 
the pores. Bacon. 
Ulyites, Stheneleus, Tiſander ſlide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Derh. 
2. To move without change of the foot. 
Oh, Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather flide than run 
by her, leſt thou ſhouldſt make her legs ſlip from 
her. | Sidney. 
Smooth ſliding without ſtep. Milton. 
He that once fins, like him that ſlides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the flippery ways of vice: 


| Though conſcience checks him, yet, thoſe rubs 


gone o'er, 
He flides on ſmoothly, and looks back no more. 
Dryden. 
3. To paſs inadvertently. 
Make a door and a bar tor thy.mouth ; beware 
thou flide not by it. Ecclus, xxvili. 26. 
4. To paſs unnoticed. 
In the princeis J could find no apprehenſion of 
what I ſaid or did, but a calm careleſſneſs, letting 
every thing ſlide juftly, as we do by their ſpeeches, 
who neither in matter nor perſon do any way belong 
unto us. S idney. 
5. To pals along by ſilent and unobſerved 


rogreſſion. 
8 Thou ſnalt 
Hate all, ſnew charity to none; 
But let the famiſh'd fleſh flide from the bone, 
Ere thou relieve the beggar. Shakeſpeare, 
Then no day void of bliſs, of pleaſure, leaving, 
Ages ſhall ſlide away without perceiving. Dryden. 
Reſcue me from their ignoble hands: 
Let me kiſs yours when you my wound begin, 
Then eaſy death will ſlide with pleaſure in. Dryd. 
- Their eye flides over the pages, or the words 
ſlide over their eyes, and vaniſh like a rhapſody of 
evening tales. Watts. 


6. To paſs ſilently and gradually from good 


to bad. 
Nor could they have ſlid into thoſe brutiſh im- 
moralities of lite, had they duly manured thoſe firſt 
practical notions and dictates of right reaſon. South. 
7. To paſs without difficulty or obſtruction. 
Such of them ſhould be retained as ſlide caiily of 
themſelves into Engliſh compounds, without vio- 
lence to the ear. 9 - 


»„— 


— 


1 


Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſonl, 
Parts anſwering parts ſhall ſlide into a Whole; 
- Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. 


pulſe, without change of feet. 
The gallants dancing by the river fide, 


9. To fall by errour. , 

The diſcovering and reprehenſion of theſe colours 
cannot be done but out of a very univerſal know- 
ledge of things, which ſo cleareth man's judgment, 
as it is the leſs apt to ſlide into any errour . Bacon. 

10. To be not firm. | 
Ye fair! 
Be greatly cautious of your ſliding hearts. Thomſons 
11. To paſs with a free and gentle courſe 
or flow. : : 
To SLIDE. v. a. To put imperceptibly. 

Little tricks of ſophiſtry, by ſliding in or leaving 
out ſuch words as entirely change the queſtion, 
ſhould be abandoned by all fair diſputants. Watts. 

SL1De. z. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Smooth and eaſy paſſage. 

We have ſome ſlides or reliſhes of the voice or 
ſtrings, continued without notes, from one to ano- 
ther, riſing or falling, which are delightful. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Kings that have able men of their nobility ſhall 
find eaſe in employing them, and a better ſlide into 
their buſineſs ; for people naturally bend to _ 

aconhe 


2. Flow; even courſe, 


verſes, that have a ſlide and eaſineſs more than the 
verſes of other poets. h Bacon. 
SLI DER. 2. , [from ſlide.) He who ſlides. 
SLIGHT. adj. [licht, Dutch.!] 
1. Small; worthleſs; inconſiderable. 
Is Cæſar with Antonius priz' d fo ſligbt? S bal. 
Their arms, their arts, their manners I diſcloſe ; 
Slight is the ſubject, but the praiſe not ſmall, 
If heav'n aſſiſt, and Phœbus hear my call. Dryd. 
Slight is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe, | 
If ſhe inſpire, and he approve my lays. Pope. 
2. Not important; not cogent; weak. 
Some firmly embrace doctrines upon flight 
grounds, ſome upon no grounds, and ſome con- 
trary to appearances Locke. 


with effort. | | 
The ſhaking of the head is a geſture of ſlight re- 
fuſal. Bacon. 


He in contempt 
At one flight bound high overleap'd all bound. . 
Milton. 
4. Fooliſh ; weak of mind. 
No beaſt ever was fo ſlight 
For man, as for his God, to fight. Hudibras. 
5. Not ftrong ; thin: as, a flight ſilk. 
SLIGHT. ». /. [from the adjective.] 
1. Neglect; contempt ; act of ſcorn. 
People in misfortune conſtrue unavoidable acci- 
dents into lights or neglects. L Clariſſa. 
2. Artifice; cunning practice. See 


SLEIGHT. 

As boiſterous a thing as force is, it rarely 
achieves any thing but under the conduct of fraud. 
Slight of hand has done that, which force of hand 
could never do. | SG South, 

After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what 
with ſlight of hand, and taking from his own core, 
and adding to John's, Nic brought the balance to 

his own fide.  Arbuthnots 
To SLIGHT. v. a. [from the adjective.] 


1. To neglect; to diſregard. | 
Beware 
Left they tranſgreſs and ſlight that ſole command, 
Milton. 
Vou cannot expect your ſon ſhould have any re- 


Pepe. | 


gard for one whom he ſes you fights, _ Lackes 
Þ 2. To 


P ope. | 
8. To move upon the ice by a ſingle im- 


They bathe in ſummer, and in winter ſlide. Waller. 


There be, whoſe fortunes are like Homer's - 


3. Negligent ; not vehement; not done 
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Sr.1 GHTER. 2. % [from V.] One 


Sli. adv, 


DI 
2. To throw careleſsly : unleſs in this paf- 
ſage to „light be the ſame with to „ling. 


The rogues ſligbted me into the river with as 
little remorſe as Top would have drowned puppies. 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. [Higlten, Dutch.) To overthrow ; to 
demoliſh. Junius. Skinner. Ainſævorth. 
4. To SLIGHT over. To treat or perform 


careleſsly. 


Theſe men, when they have promiſed great mat- | 


ters, and failed moſt ſhamefully, if they bave the 

perfection of boldneſs, will but flight it cr, and 

no more ado. Bacon's Effays. 

His death and your deliverance 

Were themes that ought not to be ſſigbred over, = 
Dryden. 

who 

diſregards. | 

SLI'GHTINGLY. adv. [from flighting.] 

Without reverence ; with contempt, 

If my ſceptick ſpeaks fighringly of the opinions 
he oppoſes, I have done no more than became the 
part. Boyle, 

SLIGHTLY. adv. from ight.] 

1. Negligently ; without regard. 
Words, both becauſe they are common, and do 
not ſo ftrongly move the fancy of man, are for the 
moſt part but ſlightly heard, Hooker. 

Leave nothing fitting for the purpoſe 
Vatouch'd, or ſlizhtly handled in diſcourſe, Shak. 

You were to blame 
To part fo ſlightly with your wife's firſt gift. Shak. 

The letter-writer diſſembles his knowledge of 
this reſtriftion, and contents himſelf ſighrly to 
mention it towards the cloſe of his pamphlet. 

; Atterbury. 
2. Scornfully ; contemptuouſly. 
Long had the Gallick monarch, uncontroul'd, 
Enlarg'd his borders, and ef human force 
Opponent ſlightly thought. Philips. 


\ 


3+ Weakly ; without force. 


Scorn not 


The facile gates of hell, too ſlightly barr'd. Milton. 
4. Without worth. 
SLIT OGHTN ESS. 2. /. [from /{ight.] 
1. Weakneſs; want of ſtrength. 
2. Negligence; want of attention; want 


of vehemence. 
Where gentry, title, wiſdom, 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, it muſt omit 
Real neceſſities, and give way the while 
T' unſtable lightneſs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
What ftrong cries muſt they be that ſhall drown 
fo loud a clamour of impieties ! and how does it 
reproach the lightneſs of our ſleepy heartleſs ad- 
dreſſes ! $ Decay of Piety. 
SLL. adv. [from y.] Cunningly ; 
with cunning ſecrecy ; with ſubtile co- 
vertneſs. 
Were there a ſerpent ſeen with forked tongue, 
That flily glided towards your majeſty, | 
It were but neceſſary you were wak'd. Shakeſp. 
He, cloſely falſe and flily wiſe, 
Caſt how he might annoy them moſt from far. 
. Fairfas. 
Satan, like a cunnirg pick-lock, ſlily robs us of 
our grand treaſure. Decay of Piety. 
With this/he did a herd of goats controul, 
Which by the way he met, and ſily ſtole ; 
_ Clad like a{country ſwain. Dryden. 
; ay hypocrites, f 
That ſlily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
 Hatetul as hell, pleas'd with the reliſh weak, 
Drink on unwarn'd, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe, 
And through intemperance grow a while ſincere. 
Philips. 
[a cant word as it ſeems, 
and therefore not to be uſed.] Slender ; 
tun of ſhape, | 


12 
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but the hole was too little. LE 

ſeventeen. diſen. 

SLIME. a. / Iylim, Saxon; fligm, Dutch. ] 

Viſcous mire ; any glutinous ſubſtance. 
The higher Nilus ſwells 


Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain. Shak. 
Brick tor ſtone, and ſlime for mortar. Geneſis. 
God, out of his goodneſs, cauſed the wind to 

blow, to dry up the abundant ſlime and mud of the 

earth, and make the land more firm, and to cleanſe 
the air of thick vapours and unwholeſome miſts, 

a Raleigh. 

Some plants grow upon the top of the ſea, from 
ſome concretion of ſlime where the ſun beateth hot, 
and the ſea ſtirreth little. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
And with aſphaltick ſlime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gather'd beach 
They faſten'd, Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


Engender'd in the Pythian vale on flime, 
Huge Python ! Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
O foul deſcent! I'm now conftrain'd 
Into a beaſt, to mix with beſtial line, 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 
S1.1'MINESS. 2. J. [from /limy.] Viſcoſity ; 
glutinous matter. 
By a weak fermentation a pendulous ſlimineſs is 
produced, which anſwers a pituitous ſtate. Flyer, 
SLI'MY. adj. [from ſlime.] 
1. Overſpread with ſlime. 
My bended hook ſhall pierce 
Their flimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
I'll think them every one an Antony. Shakeſpeare 
Some lay in dead men's ſkulls ; and in thoſe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabir, there were crept, 
As *twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 
That woo'd the flimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 
Shakeſpeare. 
They have cobwebs about them, which is a ſign 
of a ſlimy dryneſs. | Bacon. 
The reſt are all by bad example led, 
And in their father's ſlimy track they tread, Dryd. 
Eels, for want of exerciſe, are fat and ſlimy. 
Arbuthnot. 
Shoals of flow houſe-bearing ſnails do creep 
O'er the ripe fruitage, paring ſlimy tracks 
In the ſleek rind, Philips. 
The ſwallow ſweeps : 
The ſſimy pool to build his hanging houſe. Thor. 
2. Viſcous ; glutinous. 
Then both from out hell gates, into the waſte, 
Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, 
Hovering upon the waters, what they met 
Solid or ſlimy, as in raging ſea, 
Toſt up and down, together crowded drove. Milton. 
The aftrological undertakers would raiſe men 
like vegetables, out of ſome fat and ſlimy ſoil, well 
digeſted by the kindly heat of the ſun, and im- 
pregnated with the influence of the ſtars. Bentley, 
StrR ESS. 7. . | from fly. ] Deſigning 
artifice. | 
By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my cor- 
reſpondent can aſſume my air, and give my taci- 
turnity 4%, which diverts more than any thing 
I could ſays | Addiſon. 
SLING. . J. [flinzgan, Saxon; ingen, 
Dutch. ] 
1. A miſſive weapon made by a ſtrap and 
two ſtrings ; the ſtone is lodged in the 
ſtrap, and thrown by looſing one of the 
ſtrings. | | 
The arrow cannot make him flee : ſling ſtones 
are turned with him into ſtubble. Job, xli. 28. 
Dreads he the twanging of the archer's ſtring ? 
Or finging ſtones from the Phenician ſling ? 
Sandys. 
Slings have ſo much greater ſwiftneſs than a 


A thin ſlim-gutted fox made a hard fhift to wrlg- 
gle his body into a henrooſt; and when he had | 
ſtuft his guts well, ſqueezed hard zo get out again; 
ranges 


I was jogged on the elbow by a n of 


The more it promiſes : as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 


Now dragon grown; larger than whom the ſun 
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fone thrown from the hand, by how, ... 

of the ſling is farther off fro, du., donde the og 

the center of motion, er Joint, 
: The Tuſcan king Viki, 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the 

Thrice whirl'd che thong around his 2 j 

The heated lead, half melted as it flew ren 


; Dryder's Bn: 

Whirl'd from a ſling, or from ads | nid, 
Amidſt the foes, as lee a mighty "> thrown, 
Se flew the beaſt. Drydew ö 

2. A throw; a ſtroke. 5 
| ts At one fling 
Of thy victorious arm, well-p eaſing ſon 
Both ſin and death, and yawning grave a lat 
Through chaos hurl'd, obſtruct the mouth of hell. 

3. A kind of hanging bandage, in Which 
a wounded limb is ſuſtained, 

To SLING. v. a. [from the noun,] 


1. To throw by a ſling. 


2. To throw; to caſt. Not very proper. 
Etna's entrails fraught with fire ha 
That now caſts out dark fumes and pitch cloud 
| Incens'd, or tears up mountains by the root; : 
Or ſlings a broken rock aloft in air. Alli 
3. To hang looſely by a ſtring. _ 
From rivers drive the kids, and ſling your hook; 
Anon I'll waſh 'em in the ſhallow brook, Dry 
4. To move by means of a rope. 
Cœnus I ſaw amidſt the ſhouts 
Of mariners, and buſy care to ſling | 
His horſes ſoon aſhore. Dryder's Clenme, 
They flung up one of their largeſt hogſheac:, 
then rolled it towards my hand, and beat out tt; 
top. Gulliver's Travel. 
SLINGER, 2. / [from fling.] One who 
ſlings or uſes the ſling. | 
The fingers went about it, and ſmote it, 
| 2 Kings, iii. 25. 
To SLIN k. v. #. preter. /lunk, I Tlingan, 
Saxon, to creep.] To ſneak; to ſteal 
out of the way. 
We will ſink away in ſugper time, diſguiſe ug 
at my lodging, and return all in an hour, 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant ef Verice 
As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars from his buried fortunes 
Slink away. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Atbex. 
| He, after Eve ſeduc'd, unminded ſſunk 
Into the wood faſt by. Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 
Not far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 
To whom all people far and near 
On deep importances repair 
When braſs and pewter hap to ſtray, 
And linen ſtinks out of the way. Hudibras 
She ſlunk into a corner, where ſhe lay trembling 
till the company went their way. L'Eftrarges 
He would pinch the children in the dark, and 
then ſtink into a corner, as if nobody had done it. 
Arbuthnot's 17% Fobn Bull. 
A weaſel once made ſhift to ſlinł 
In at a corn-loft through a chink; 
But having amply ſtuff d his ſkin, 
Could not get out as he got in. 
We have a ſuſpicious, fearful, and conſtraines 
countenance, often turning back, and ſlinting thro 
narrow lanes. Swifts 


To SLInK. v. a. To caſt; to miſcarry 


of. A low word. 
To prevent a mare's ſlinking her foal, in ſnow'y 
weather keep her where ſpring- 


the may have good | 
water to drink. t M rtina« 
[phpan, Saxon; lippen, 


ö 


To SLIP. v. 2. 
Dutch. ] | 
1. To ſlide ; not to tread firm. . 
If a man walks over a narrow bridge when - | 
is drunk, it is no wonder that he forgets his p 4 
tion while he overlooks his danger; but he 3 
ſober, and views that nice ſeparation between 


ſelf and the deyouring deeps fo that, if be f gy 


b. To fall into fault or errour. 


Jo creep by overſight. 


3 eſcape; to fall away out of the me- 


81. 1 


by 
mult needs t 


ution. A 21 ; 
ye dancer on the ropes ſlips willingly, and 


bes a ſeeming ſtumble, that you may think him 
8 hazard, while he is only giving you a proof 


ake every ſtep with horrour and the 
5 South. 


„ i Dryden. 
dexterity. 2 ry 
as " If E 3 07 
He drops his pole, an ſeems to ip, 
Swat gath'ring all his active ſtrength, i 
He tiles higher half his length. Prior. 
o ſlide; to glide. : 
8 an 1 9 Ladon! rather ſlide than run 
by her, left thou thouldſt make her legs Sp 5250 
5 | idney. 
5 hey trim their feathers, which makes them 


oily and ſlippery, that the water may ſlip off them. | 


Mortimer. 
To move or fly out of place. 
* Sometimes the ancle- bone is apt to turn out on 
either 1ide, by reafon of relaxation, which though 
you reduce, yet, upon the leaſt walking on it, the 


bone ſlips out again. Wiſeman. 
4 To ſneak ; to ſlink. | 
From her moſt beaſtly company 
1'gan refrain, in mind to ſlip away, | 
Soon as appear'd ſafe opportunity. Spenſer. 


When Judas ſaw that his hoſt ſlipt away, he was 
ſxce troubled. 1 Mac. ix. 7. 
I'll fip corn out of my lodging. Dryd. D. Scb, 
Thus one tradeſman ſlips away, 
To give his partner fairer play. Prior. 
Jo glide; to paſs unexpectedly or im- 
perceptibly. 


The banks of either ſide ſeeming arms of the 


laring earth, that fain would embrace it, and the 

river a wanton nymph, which ſtill would flip from 

I's Sidney. 
The bleſſing of the Lord ſhall ſip from thee, 

#ithout doing thee any good, if thou haſt not ceaſed 

from doing evils Taylor. 
Slipping from thy mother's eye, thou went'ſt 

Alone into the temple; there was found 

Among the graveſt rabbies diſputant, 

On points and queſtions fitting Moſes? chair. Milt. 
Thrice around his neck his arms he threw, 


And thrice the flitting ſhadow ſlipp'd away, 


Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day. 
: Dryden. 
Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and drop- 
ping hair, 
None but my Ceyx could appear ſo fair, 
I would have ſtrain'd him with a ſtrict embrace; 
But through my arms he ſlipr, and vaniſh'd from 


the place, Dryden. 
When a corn flips out of their paws, they take 
hold of it again, Addiſon's Spectator, 


Viſe men watch every opportunity, and retrieve 
ect miſpent hour which has ſlipped from them. 
| Rogers, 


I will impute no defect to thoſe two years which | 


have flipped by ſince. Soift to Pope. 
If he had been as you, 

And you as he, you would have flipt like him 

hut he, like you, would not have been ſo ſtern. 


Shakeſpeare. 
One ſlippeth in his ſpeech, but not 49h his 
n Ecclus. 


| An eloquent man is known far and near; but a 
an ot underſtanding knoweth when he e. 


Ecclus. xxi. 7. 


Some miſtakes may have ſlipt into it; but others 
will be prevented, Pope. 


0 1 the hearer it is till preſumed, that if they 
2 et ip for the preſent, what good ſoever they 
# OM is loft, and that without all hope of reco- 
The 3 3 Hooker. 
1 ematician proceeds upon propoſitions 
= nce demonſtrated 3 and though the demon- 
on may have ſlipt out of his memory, he builds 
von the truth. Aadiſin. 


he fees his grave gaping under him, ſarely | 


6. To let a dog looſe. 


8 LI 
Vee the moſt proper methods to retain the Ideas 
you have acquired; for the mind is ready to let 
many of them ſlip, unleſs ſome pains be taken to fix 
them upon the memory. Watts. 
To SLIP. v. a. | 
1. To convey ſecretly, 
In his officious attendance upon his miſtreſs he 
tried to ſlip a powder into her drink. 
 Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
2. To loſe by negligence. 
| You are not now to think what 's beſt to do, 
As in beginnings; but what muſt be done, | 
Being thus enter'd ; and ſlip no advantage 
That may ſecure you. Ben Fonſon's Cataline. 
Let us not flip th* occaſion, whether ſcorn 
Or ſatiate fury yield it from our foe, Milton. 
One ill man may not think of the miſchief he 
could do, or flip the occaſion, L' Eftrange. 
To flip the market, when thus fairly offered, is 
great imprudence. Collier. 
For watching occaſions to correct others in their 
diſcourſe, and not to ſlip any opportunity of ſhewing 
their talents, ſcholars are moſt blamed. Locke. 
Thus far my author has ſlipe his firſt deſign; 


any ways the trial, Atterbury. 
3. To part twigs from the main body by 
laceration. | | 
The runners ſpread from the maſter-roots, and 
have little ſprouts or roots to them, which, being 
cut four or five inches long, make excellent ſets : 
the branches alſo may be ſlipped and planted, 
. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
4. To eſcape from; to leave lily. 
This bird you aim'd at, though you hit it not. 


Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. Tolet looſe. 
On Eryx altars lays 
A lamb new fallen to the ſtormy ſeas z 
Then ſlips his haulſers, and his anchors weighs. 
Dryden. 


The impatient greyhound, ſlips from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe to courſe the fearful hare. 
| Dryden. 
7. To throw off any thing that holds one. 
Forced to alight, my horſe ſlipped his bridle, and 
ran away, ; Soft. 
8. To paſs over negligently. 

If our author gives us a liſt of his doctrines, with 
what reaſon can that about indulgences be flipped 
over? Atterbury. 

SLIP. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. The act of ſlipping; falſe ſtep. 
2. Errour; miſtake; fault. 
There put on him 
What forgeries you pleaſe: marry, none ſo rank 
As may diſhonour him; | 
But, Sir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual „lips, 
As are moſt known to youth and liberty. Shateſp. 

Of the promiſe there made, our maſter hath 
failed us, by lip of memory, or injury of time. 

; | Motton's Architecture. 

This religious affection, which nature has im- 

. Planted in man, would be the moſt a 
ſhe could commit, ore. 

One caſual Sp is enough to weigh down the 
faithful ſervice of a long life. L'Eſtrange. 

Alonzo, mark the characters; 
And if th' impoſtor's pen have made a ſip 
That ſhews it counterfeit, mark that and ſave me. 
Dryden. 

Lighting upon a very eaſy ſlip J have made, in 
putting one ſeemingly indifferent word for another, 
that diſcovery opened to me this preſent view. 

Locke. 

Any little ſip is more conſpicuous and obſervable 
in a good man's conduct than in another's, as it is 
not of a piece with his character. Addiſ. Spectator. 


3. A twig torn from the main ſtock. 
| In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be 


di ſcuſled by reaſon, than otherwiſe they ſesm, when 


not a letter of what has been yet ſaid promoting 


Oh, Sir, Lucentio ſlipp'd me like his greyhound, 


| 


SLIT 


by heat of contention they are divided into many 
ps, and of every branch an heap is made. Hookers 
The ſ/!ps of their vines have been brought bs | 
S ain. * 
" Adoptions ſtrives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native flip to us from foreign ſeeds. Slaleſp. 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl, and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab-tree ſlip, whoſe fruit thou art. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Trees are apparelled with flowers or herbs by bor- 
ing holes in their bodies, and putting into thers 
earth holpen with muck, and ſetting ſeeds or flips 
of violets in the earth. N Bacen. 
So have I ſeen ſome tender ſlip, 
Sav'd with care from winter's nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Pluck'd up by ſome unheedy ſwain. Miltan. 
They are propagated not only by the feed, but 
many aiſo by the root, and ſome by flips or cuttings. 
5 Ray on the Creation. 
4. A leaſhor ſtring in which a dog is held, 
from its being ſo made as to flip or be- 
come looſe by relaxation of the hand. 
I ſee you ſtand like greyhounds in the ſlips, 
Straining upon the ſtart. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
God is faid to harden the heart permiſſively, but 
not operatively, nor effectively; as he who only lets 
looſe a greyhound out of the ſlip, is ſaid to hound 
him at the hare. D Brambhall, 


5. An eſcape ; a deſertion. I Enow not 
whether 7o give the ſlip be not originally 
taken from a dog, that runs and leaves 


the ſtring or Jip in the leader's hand. 

The more ſhame for her goodyſhip, 
To give ſo near a friend the flip. Hudibras. 
The daw did not like his companion, and gave 
him the ſlip, and away into the woods. L' Eftrange.' 
Their explications are not yours, and will give yo 
the ſlip. Locke. 

6. A long narrow piece. ; 
Between theſe eaſtern and weſtern mountains 


lies a ſlip of lower ground, which runs acroſs the 
iſland, Aadiſon. 


SLIP BOARD. 2. /. [Jip and board.] A 


board ſliding in grooves. 2 
I ventured t» Craw back the ſlipboard on the roof, 
contrived on purpcſe to let in air. Gulliu. Travels. 
SLIPKNOT. 2. / [ flip and knor.] A bow- 
knot ; a knot. eaſily untied. | 
They draw off ſo much line as is neceſſary, and 
faſten the ret upon the line-rowl with a ſlipknot, 
that no more line turn off. Moxon s Mech. Exerc. 
In large wounds a fingle knot firſt; over this a 
little linen compreſs, on which is another ſingle 
knot z and then a ſlipknot, which may be looſened, 
upon inflammation. Sharps. 
S1.1*peER or Slip/hoe. n. f. [from Hip. ] 
1. A ſhoe without leather behind, into which 
the foot ſlips eaſily. 
A gown made of the fineſt wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, 
Raleigb. 
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With buckles of the pureſt gold. 
If he went abroad too much, ſhe*d uſe 
To give him flippers, and lock up his ſhoes. Xing. 
Thrice rung the bell, the flipper knock'd the 
ground, . 
And the preſs'd watch return'd a ſilver ſound, Pope. 


2, [creſpis, Lat.] An herb. 

SLIPPER. adj, [rlipun, Saxon.] Slip- 
pery; not firm. Obſolete. Perhaps ne- 
ver in uſe but for poetical convenience. 

A truſtleſs ſtate of earthly things, and ſlipper hope 
Of mortal men, that ſwinke and ſweat for nought. 
Spenſer. 

SLIPPERILY. adv. [from /ippery.) In 

a a ſlippery manner. 8 „ 

SL1"PPERINESS. 1. /; [from ſlippery. ] 

1. State or quality of being flippery ; 
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f 3. Hard to hold; hard to keep. 


SLI 


We do not only fall by the ſlipperineſs of our 
8 but we deliberately diſcipline them to mil- 
cnmer., 
The ſchirrus may be diſtinguiſhed by its want 
of inflammation in the ſkin, its ſmoothneſs, and 
|  fipperineſs deep in the breaſt. Sbarp's Surgery. 
2. Uncertainty; want of firm footing. 
SLI'PPERY. adj. [plpun, Saxon; /{iperig, 
Swediſh. ] 
1. Smooth; glib. 
They trim their feathers, which makes them 
oily and ſlippery, that the water ſlips off. Mortimer. 
Oily ſubſtances only lubricate and make the 
bowels ſlippery. Arbutbnot. 
2. Not affording firm footing. 
| Did you know the art o' th' court, 
As hard to leave as keep ; whoſe top to climb, 
Is certain falling; or ſo ſlipp' ry, that 
The fear 's as bad as falling. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
His promiſe to truſt to as ſlippery as ice. Tuſſer- 
Their way ſhall be as ſlippery ways in the dark- 
neſs. - . Fer. xxiii. 
The ſlipp'ry tops of human ſtate, 
The gilded pinnacles of fate. Cooley. 
The higher they are raiſcd, the giddier they are; 
the more ſlippery is their ſtanding, and the deeper 
their fall. L'Eſtrange. 
The higheſt hill is the moſt ſlipp'ry place, 
And fortune mocks us with a ſmiling face. Denb. 
Beauty, like ice, our footing docs betray 
Who can tread ſure en the ſmooth ſlippery way? 
| Dryden. 


Thus ſurely bound, yet be not overbold, 
The ſlipp'ry god will try to looſe his hold; 
And various forms aſſume, to cheat thy ſight, 
And with vain images of beaſts affright. Dryd. Geor. 
4. Not ſtanding firm. 
When they fall, as being ſlipp*ry ſtanders, 
The love that lean'd on them, as ſlipp'ry too, 
Doth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the faſt, Shakeſp. Treilus and Creſſida. 
3. — ; changeable 5 mutable ; in- 
E. 
Oh world, thy ſlippery turns! Friends now faſt 
ſworn, 

Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal and exerciſe, 
Are ſtill together; who twine, as *twerc, in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. 

- He looking down 
With ſcorn or pity on the ſlippery ſtate 
Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. 
Denbam's Scpby. 


Shakeſpeare, 


6. Not certain in its effect. 
One ſure trick is better than a hundred ſlippery 
ones. L'Eſtrange. 
7. [/ubrique, French.] Not chaſte. 
My wife is flizpery. Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
SLI PPY. adj. [from ſip. ] Slippery; eaſi- 
ly ſliding. A barbarous provincial word. 
; The white of an egg is ropy, flippy, and nutri- 
tious. Flyer. 
SLIPSHOD. adj. [ flip and od.] Having 
the ſhoes not pulled up at the heels, but 
barely ſlipped on. 
The ſlipſbed prentice from his maſter's door 
Had par'd the dirt, and ſprinkled round the floor. 
I Sevift. 
SL1PSLOP. 7. . Bad liquor. A low word 
formed by reduplication of Hep. 


SL1sH. 2. / A low word formed by redu- 


plicating /a/b. 
What! this a ſleeve ? 
Here's ſnip and nip, and ſiſp and ſlaſh, 
Like to a cenſor tn a barber's ſhop. 
70 SLIT. v. &. pret. and part. /t and 
| 8 [rhran, Saxon.] To cut long- 
Wie. : 


Government of the Tongue. 


| 


C 


Shakeſpeare. | 


SLO 


To make plants medicinable, ſlit the root, and 
| infuſe into it the medicine, as hellebore, opium, 
ſcammony, and then bind it up. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
The deers of Arginuſa had their ears divided, 
occaſioned at firſt by ſlitting the ears. : 
| Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Had it hit | 

The upper part of him, the blow 
Had ſlit, as ſure as that below. Hudibras. 
We ſlit the preternatural body open. Wiſem. Surg. 
A liberty might be left to the judges to inflict 
death, or ſome notorious mark, by ſlitting the noſe, 
or brands upon the cheeks. | _ fo 

If a tinned or plated body, which, being of an 
even thickneſs, appears all over of an uniform co- 
lour, ſhould be ſlit into threads, or broken into 
fragments of the ſame thickneſs with the plate, 
I ſee no reaſon why every thread or fragment ſhould 
not keep its colour, Newton's Opticks. 

He took a freak 
To ſlit my tongue, and make me ſpeak. Sævift. 
SL1T. 2. J. [plr, Saxon.] A long cut, 
or narrow opening. 

In St. James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto 
which joineth a low vault, and at the end of that a 
round houſe of ſtone: and in the brick conduit 
there is a window, and in the round houſe a ſlit or 
rift of ſome little breadth : if you cry out in the 
rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. 

| Bacon. 
| Where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe 
Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there grows : 
Juſt in that place a narrow ſlir we make, 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take 
Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we cloſe. Dryden. 

I found, by looking through a ſlit or oblong hole, 
which was narrower than the pupil of my eye, and 
held cloſe to it parallel to the priſms, I could ſee 
the circles much diſtincter, and viſible to a far 
greater number, than otherwiſe, Newton. 


To SLIVE. Nr. a. [ylipan, Saxon.] To 


to tear off longwiſe. 
Liver of blaſpheming Jew; 

Gall of goat; and ſlips of yew, 

Sliver d in the moon's eclipſe. Shak. Macbeth. 
SLIVER. 2. . [from the verb.] A branch 
torn off. Sliver, in Scotland, ſtill de- 
notes a ſlice cut off: as, he took a large 
iwer of the beef. 


There on the pendent boughs her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious ſliver broke, 
When down her weedy coronet and herſelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

SLoaTs, . . Of o cart, are thoſe un- 


ther. Bailey. 
S10"BBER. 2. , [glaveoerio, Welſh.]J Sla- 
ver. See SLAVER. 
To SLOCK. v. 2. [och, to quench, Swed- 
iſh and Scottiſh.] To flake; to quench. 
SLoe. 2. J. [yla, Saxon; face, Daniſh.] 
The fruit of the blackthorn, a ſmall 
wild plum. 
The fair pomegranate might adorn the pine, 
The grape the bramble, and the ſize the vine. 
Blackmore, 
When you fell your underwoods, ſow haws and 
ſloes in them, and they will furniſh you, without 
doing of your woods any hurt. Mortun. Huſbandry. 


SLooe.z. /. A ſmall ſhip, commonly with 
only two maſts. | 

To SLoOP. v. a. [from lap, lop, ſlop.] To 

drink groſsly and greedily, 


vile liquor of any kind. Generally ſome 
nauſeous or uſeleſs medicinal liquor. 


nor doors. . L*Eftrange. 
But thou, whatever ſ{ops ſhe will have bought, 
Be thankful, 


To SLIVER. I fplit; to divide longwiſe; 


derpieces which keep the bottom toge- | 


SLoe. 2. % [from the verb.] Mean and 


The ſick huſband here wanted for neither ſſops | 


SLO 


a _- Trowſers; yy en och, 

What ſaid Mr. Dombledon about the ſatti > 

my ſhort cloak and flops ? Shakeſpeare's Hewy * 

SLOPE. adj. [This word is not derived 
from any ſatisfactory original. Juni 

omits it: Skinner derives it from ts 

lax, Dutch; and derives i a 


tgrom 
curve of a looſe rope. Perk, its = 


ginal may be latent in oper, Dutch 
run, lope being eaſy to the runner, 
Oblique ; not perpendicular. It is pe. 
nerally uſed of acclivity or declivity 
forming an angle greater or leſs with the 
plane of the horizon. 
Where there is a greater quantity of water, and 


e the water moveth with a aber riſe 


Murm'ring waters fall 
Down the ſlope bills, diſpers'd, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'g 
Her cryſtal mirror holds, unite their ſtreams. Milt, 
SLOPE. 7. J. [from the adjective.)] 
1. An oblique direction; any thing ob- 
liquely directed. 


2. Declivity ; ground cut or formed with 
declivity, 

Growing upon oe: is cauſed for that moſs, as 
it cometh of moiſture, ſo the water muſt but ſſide, 
not be in a pool. Bacen. 

My lord advances with majeſtick mien, 

And when up ten ſteep ſlopes you've dragg'd your 

Juſt at his ſtudy door he'll bleſs your eyes. Pag. 
SLOPE. adv. Obliquely ; not perpendi. 

cularly. | 


Bacts, 


Uriel 
Return'd on that bright beam, whoſe point now 
» raĩs'd | 
Bore him ſlope downward to the ſun, now fall'n, 

: Iiltan. 


To SLOPE, v. a. [from the adjedtive,] 


To form to obliquity or declivity ; to 
direct obliquely. 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 
down, 

Though palaces and pyramids do ſlope 
Their heads to their foundations. Shak, Macbeth. 
On each hand the flames | 
Driv'n backward, ſlope their pointing ſpires, and 

roll'd | | 
In billows, leave i' th* midſt a horrid vale. Miller. 
The ſtar, that roſe at evening bright, 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had flop'd his weſtering 
Wheel. Milter. 
All night I ſlept, oblivious of my pain; 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phebus ſhin'd in vain: 
Nor, till oblique he ſſop'd his evening ray, 
Had Somnus dried the balmy dews away. 
: Pepe's Odyſſy. 
To SLOPE. v. 1. To take an oblique or 


declivous direction. 
Betwixt the midſt and theſe, the gods aſſign d 
Two habitable ſeats for human kind; | 
And croſs their limits cut a floping way, 
Which the twelve ſigns in beauteous order ſway. 
Dryden. 
There is a handſome work of piles made /in 
athwart the river, to ſtop the trees which are cut 
down and caſt into the river. Browns Travels. 
Up ſtarts a palace, lo ! th' obedient baſe ; 
Slopes at its foot, the woods its fides embrace. +4? 
There is a ſtraight hole in every ant 5 neſt ha 
an inch deep; and then it goes down ping into 
| have their magazine. 
a place where they have . en Heal. 
On the ſouth aſpect of a ſlaping bill, 20 
Whoſe ſkirts'meand'ring Pencus _ mo 
Our pious lab'rer paſs'd his youthful days 1 


Di den' Juvenal. g In peace and charity, in pray r and praiſe» 


1 Sro'rEN Iss. 


rss. a. . (from /epe.] Obliquity 3 
9107 perpendicularity. 
e the cover 2 graceful pendence 
the whole breadth into nine 
of aperto of two hall ſerve for the elevation of 
? beben ridge Wetton's Architefture. 
the hi 


gro EwIS E. adj. [ Pope and wvi/e.] Ob- 
liquely 3 not erpendicularly. 
The W k. and 
dom the land to low-water mark, an 
- ke . bent or cod with an ey e-hook 3 where 
np: ee upon their coming back with the 
3 are topped from iſſuing out again, forſaken 
07 


by the water, and left dry on the oſe. 


610 pINGLY- adv. [from /leping.] Ob- 
liquely ; not perpendicularly. 5, 

Theſe atoms do not deſcend always perpendicu- 

I:tly, bur ſometimes ſopingly. Dighy on the Soul, 


perhaps rather /abby. See SLAB. 


ike or claſh hard. 
_ [ /od, Iſlandick.] The track 


of a deer. 5 | 

glork. 2. J. ITlæpð, ylepð, Saxon. It 
nicht therefore be not improperly writ- 
ten at h, but that it ſeems better to 


ſlew, : 
, Slow neſs; tardineſs. 
Theſe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory ſth and tricks of Rome. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII, 


1. Lazineſs ; luggiſhneſs ; idleneſs. 
Falſe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, 
Hoe in j[::h, fox in ſtealth. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Herb. Milton. 
Induſtry approach'd, 
Ard rous'd him from his miſerable ſloth. 


5. An animal. 

The ſeth is an animal of ſo flow a motion, 
tiat he will be three or four days at leaſt in 
climbing up and coming down a tree; and to go 


2 uhole day. Grew. 


q 


NOTHFUL. adj. [| floth and full.) Idle; 


dull of motion. 


Aim that is a great waſter. Prov. xviil. 9. 
The deſire of the lethful killeth him; for his 
tands refuſe to labour, Prov. xxl. 25» 
To vice induſtrious 3 but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and ſlothful. 
For commands thoſe nymphs and knights, 
Wöp 174 in forbful eaſe and looſe delights, 
Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 


%, te very ſoul of the flothful does effectually but 
u given up to his ſenſes. L'Eſtrange 
„ Another is deaf to all the motives to * 
ndulging an idle flithful temper. Law. 
L0TBFULLY, ad v. 
. lazily; with ſloth. 
! 
cr 2. J. | from Nlothful. ] 
deneſs; lazineſs ; ſluggiſnneſs; inac- 
Unity, LS Eel, 22 8 
5 ruft to labour without prayer, argueth im- 
: 3 prophaneneſs; it maketh light of the 
; ence of God : and although it be not the 


mind, yet it 
thoſe men whole „ „ is the fault of 


ture judgment to 


Hooker. 


SLovcn. 1. , [ /of, Daniſh, ſtupid.) 
: 1. A downcaft look; a depreſſion of the 


25 1 his 
ear is a frith, reaching ſapetoiſe through | * 


Carew. 


ro ve v. adj, [from /lop.] Miry and wet: ö 
(4 SLOT. 7. 4. [ ſughen, Dutch. To 


regard the orthography of the primitive 


They change their courſe to pleature, eaſe, and | 


Thomjon's Autumn. | 


the length of fifty paces on plain ground, requires 


hy; fggith ; inactive; indolent ; | 
He that is flzthful in his work, is brother to | 


{ 1. A deep miry p 
Milton. | 


Tie men inglorious Knights, the ladies all untrue. |, 
Dryden. | 


lauſing in his body, and the whole man is to- 


2. The ſkin which a ſerpent caſts off at his 
[ from /orbful. } | 


43 
* 


ea to: re 


MI 


boos. og wanteth light of a ma- 

N irect it, when we join with our | 

8 *ofulneſs, and neglect. of convenient la- 
0 ; 8 f 


9 
* - 


$SLO 


; Shthfulneſs caſteth into a deep ſleep, and an idle 
ſoul ſhall ſuffer hunger. Prov. xix. 15. 


. 


head. In Scotland, an ungainly gait, 
as alſo the perſon whoſe gait it is. 
Our doctor has every quality that can make a 
man uſeful ; bur, alas! he hath a ſort of grey 
| | | Swift, 
2. A man who looks heavy and clowniſh. 
Begin thy carols then, thou vaunting flouch ; 
Be thine the oaken ſtaff, or mine the pouch. Gay. 
To SLOUCH. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
have a downcaſt clowniſh look. 


SLOYVEN. 2. , [ feef, Dutch; „/n, 


cently negligent of cleanlineſs; a man 
dirtily dreſſed. 

The miniſters came to church in handſome ho- 
liday apparel, and that himſelf did not think them 
bound by the law of God to go like ſſovens. Hocker. 

Affect in things about thee cleanlineſs, 

That all may gladly board thee as a flow'r: 

Slovens take up their ſtock of noi ſomeneſs 
Beforehand, and anticipate their laſt hour. 

ö Herbert. 

You laugh, half beau, half flower, if I ſtand; 

My wig half powder, and all jnuff my band. Pope. 

Their methods various, but alike their aim; 

The ſloven and the fopling are the ſame. Young, 

SLO'VENLINESS. 2. . from ſlovenly.] In- 
decent negligence of dreſs; neglect of 
cleanlineſs. | | 

Slovenlineſs is the worſt ſign of a hard ſtudent, 

and civility the beſt exerciſe of the remiſs; yet 

not to be exact in the phraſe of compliment, or 
geſtures of courteſy. Wotton. 
SLO'VENLY. adj, from ſlowen.] Negligent 
of dreſs ; negligent of neatneſs ; not 
neat ; not cleanly. 

ZE ſop at laſt found out a flowenly lazy fellow, 

lolling at his eaſe, as if he had nothing to do. 
| L' Eftrange. 
SLO'VENLY, adv. [ from floven. ] In a 
coarſe inelegant manner. 

As I hang my clothes on ſomewhat ſlowenly, 1 
no ſooner went in but he frowned upon me. Pope. 

SLO'VENRY. z. /. [from floven.] Dirti- 
neſs ; want of neatneſs. 

Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field : 
There's not a piece of feather in our hoſt, 

And time hath worn us into flovenry. . 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
SLOUGH. . /. [ylog, Saxon.] 

A ; a hole full of dirt. 

The Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the 
Englith could not enter, but over a croſs ditch and 
a ſlough; in paſſing whereof many of the Engliſh 
horſe were plunged, and ſome mired. Hayward. 

The ways being foul, twenty to one 

He's here ſtuck in a ſlough, and overthrown. 
Milton. 
A carter had laid his waggon faſt in a ſlough. 
L' Eftrange. 


_——— 


periodical renovation, 

Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and 
ſpirit embrace them; and to inure thyſelf to what 
thou art like to be, caſt thy humble ſlougb, and 
appear freſh. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move, 


Oh let not ſleep my cloſing eyes invade 
When he, renew'd in all the ſpeckled pride 


Of pompous youth, has caſt his ſlaugb afide ; 
And in his ſummer liv'ry rolls along 


Welſh, naſty, ſhabby.) A man inde-| 


When the mind is quicken'd F 


With cafted flough, and freſh legerity. Shakeſpeare. |. 


In open plains, or in the ſecret ſhade, | 5 


— 


8 LO 


The ſlough of an Englith viper, that is, the eu- 
ticula, they caſt off twice every year, at ſpring 
and fall: the ſeparation begins at the head, and is 
finiſhed in twenty-four hours. Grenve - 
The body, which we leave behind in this viſible 
world, is as the womb or ſlough from whence we 
iſſue, and are born into the other. Grew's Coſmol. 


ſkin. 
As the ſnake, roll'd in a flow'ry bank, 
With ſhining checker'd ſlough, doth ſting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
4. The part that ſeparates from a foul ſore. 
At the next drefling I found a ſlough come away 
with the dreflings, which was the fordes 
Wiſeman on Ulcers. 
To SLOUGH. v. #. [from the noun.] To 
part from the ſound fleſh. . A chirurgi- 
cal term. | | 
SLo'UGHY. adj. [from flough.] Miry ;: 
boggy ; muddy. 7 
That cuſtom ſhould not be allowed, of cutting 
ſcraws in low grounds ſlongby underneath, which 
turn into bog. > Swift. 
SLOW. adj. [y lap, rle ap, Saxon; fleeuww, . 
Friſick. 


ſpeedy ; not having velocity; wanting 
celerity. | 
Me thou think'ſt not ſlaw, . 
Who ſince the morning hour ſet out from heav'n, 
Where God reſides, and on mid-day arriv'd 
In Eden, diſtance inexpreſſible! Milton. 
Where the motion is ſo ſlozo as not to ſupply a 
conſtant train of freſh ideas to the ſenſes, the ſenſe 
of motion is loſt. | Locke. 
2. Late; not happening in a ſhort time. 
Theſe changes in the heav'ns, though ſſosv, pro- 
duc'd 
Like change on ſea and land, fidereal blaſt. Milton. 
3. Not ready; not prompt; not quick. 
Jam floww of ſpeech, and a flow tongue. 
Exod. iv. 10. 
N Mine ear ſhall not be flow, mine eye not ſhut, 
| Milton. 
The flow of ſpeech make in dreams unpreme- 
ditated harangues, or converſe readily in languages 
that they are but little acquainted with. Addiſons - 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not ſloꝛv to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. Addiſon. - 
4. Dull; inactive; tardy ; ſluggiſh. 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
To guard their ſhore from an expected foe. Dryd..- 
5. Not haſty; acting with deliberation ;: 
not vehement, | * 
The Lord is merciful, and ſlezv to anger. 
Common Prayer. 
He that is ſzwv to wrath, is of great underſtand- 
ing. : Prove - 
| The politick and wiſe 
Are ſly ſloꝛv things with circumſpeRive eyes. Pope. 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. . 
The blockhead is a flow worm. Pepe. 
Srow, in compoſition, is an adverb; 
Lee, 
This ſlozu-pac'd ſoul, which late did cleave 

T' a body, and went but, by the body's leave, 

Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 

Diſpatches in a minute all the way - 

"Twixt heav'n and earth, + Donne. 
To the ſhame of flow endeavouring art 

Thy eaſy numbers flow. | 
This day's death denounc'd, if aughtT ſee, 

Will prove no ſudden: but a ſlozu- pac'd evil, 

A long day's dying to augment our pain. Milton 
For eight ſloꝛu-cireling years by tempeſts toſt. 


| Pope. 
Some demon urg' d ö MY 
T' explore the fraud with guile oppos'd to guile, 


Erect, and brandiſhing his forky tongue. Dryden. | 


Slaw-p icing thrice around th' inſidious pile. "= | 
1 7 


3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare ſimply for the | 


1. Not ſwift ; not quick of motion; not 


Milton« : 
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SLU- 


To Stow. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
omit by dilatorineſs ; to delay ; to pro- 
craſtinate. Not in uſe. The true word 
was for/low. | 

Now do you know the reaſon of this haſte ? 
I would I knew not why it ſhould be flo d. 
| Shakeſpeare, 

SLOWLY. adv. [from flow.] | 

1. Not ſpeedily ; not with celerity ; not 
with velocity. 

The gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads his black wings, and ſloxoly mounts to 7 
ape. 

2. Not ſoon; not early; not in a little 
time. 5 

The poor remnant of human ſeed peopled their 
country again ſlooly, by little and little. Bacen. 
Our fathers bent their painful induſtry 
To check a monarchy that fl grew; 
But did not France or Holland's tate foreſee, 


Whoſe riſing pow'r to ſwift dominion flew. Dryd. 


We oft our ſio2v/y growing works impart, 
While images reflect from art to art. 


3. Not haſtily ; not raſhly : as, he deter- 
mines lowly. 
4. Not promptly; not readily : as, he 
learns /owly. ZN 
5. Tardily ; ſluggiſhly. 
The chapel of St. Laurence advances ſo very 
ſleæoly, that tis not impoſſible but the family of 


Medicis may be extinEt before their burial-place 
is finiſhed. Addiſon on Italy. 

SLownEss. ». . [from ſlow. 

1. Smallneſs of motion; not ſpeed ; want 
of velocity; abſence of celerity or ſwift- 
neſs. 

Providence hath confined theſe human hearts, 
that what any invention hath in the ſtrength of its 
motion, is abated in the ſ/iozoneſs of it: and what 
it hath in the extraordinary quickneſs of its mo- 
tion, muſt be allowed for in the great ſtrength that 
is required unto it. Wiltins's Mathematical Magick. 

Motion is the abſolute mode of a body, but ſwift- 
neſs or ſlowneſs are relative ideas. Watts, 

2. Length of time in which any thing acts 
or is brought to paſs ; not quickneſs. 

Tyrants uſe what art they can to increaſe the 
Poxwneſs of death. | Hooker. 
3. Dulneſs to admit conviction or affection. 
Chriſt would not heal their infirmities, becauſe 


of the hardneſs and ſlœuneſs of their hearts, in that 
they believed him not. Bentley's Sermons, 


4. Want of promptneſs ; want of readineſs. 
' 


5. Deliberation ; cool delay. | 

6. Dilatorineſs ; procraſtination. 

SLOwwORkM. . . [ylapynm, Saxon.] 
The blind worm; à large viper, not 


mortal, ſcarcely venomous. 
Though we have found formed ſnakes in the 


4 


4 


| 


4 


1 


Poe. d 


belly of the cæcilia, or ſl:wworm, yet may the 


viper emphatically bear the name. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


7. 5 R. v. a. [probably from /ub- 
ere * : 
1. To do any thing lazily, imperfectly, 
or with idle hurry. 
Nature ſhewed ſhe doth not like men who flub- 
ber up matters of mean account. Sidney. 
Baſſanio told him, he would make fome ſpeed 
Of his return: he anſwer'd, do not ſo, 
Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake. * 
| Shak ſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
As they are ſlubbered over, the malignity that re- 
mains will ſhow itſelf in ſome chronick diſeaſe. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


2. To ſtain; to daub. [This ſeems to be 


from /obber, llabber, or flaver.] 


| 


* f — 
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You muſt be content to fubber the gloſs of your | 


new fortunes with this more ſtubborn and boiſter- 
ous expedition. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To cover coarſely. or carelefsly. 'This 


is now not in uſe, otherwiſe than as a; 


low colloquial word. . 
A man of ſecret ambitious ends, and proportion- 
ate counſels, ſmothered under the habit of a ſcholar, 
and ſlubbered over with a certain rude and clowniſh 
faſhion, that had the ſemblance of integrity. 
| | Wotton. 
SLU"BBERDEGULLION. ». . [T ſuppoſe 
a cant word without derivation.] A pal- 
try, dirty, ſorry wretch. 
Quoth ſhe, although thou haſt deſerv'd, 
Baſe ſlubberdegullion, to be ſerv'd | 
As thou did vow to deal with me, 
If thou hadſt got the victory. 


ſlough, Saxon.] Mire ; dirt mixed with 
water. | 
The earth I made a mere ſoft fudge or mud. 
Mortimer. 
SLUG. . /. [Aug, Daniſh, and flock, 
Dutch, ſignify a glutton, and thence 
one that has the ſloth of a glutton.] 
1. An idler; a drone; a flow, heavy, 
ſleepy, lazy wretch. 


Fie ! what a ſlug is Haſtings, that he comes | 


not! : Shakeſpeare. 
2. An hindrance; an obſtruction. 

Uſury dulls and damps all improvements, where- 
in money would be ſtirring, if it were not for 
this ſlug. | 

3. A kind of ſlow creeping ſnail. | 

4. [ylecg, an hammerhead, Saxon.] A 
cylindrical or oval piece of metal ſhot 
from a gun. | | 

When fractures are made _ bullets or ſlugs, 
there the ſcalp and cranium ire driven in toge- 
ther. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

As, forc'd from wind-guns, lead itſelf can fly, 
And pond'rous ſlugs cut ſwiftly through the ſky. 

Pepe. 

To SLUG. v. a. [from the noun.] To lie 

idle; to play the drone ; to move ſlowly. 

All he did was to deceive good knights, 

And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fame, 

To ſleg in ſloth and ſenſual delights, 

And end their days with irrenowned ſhame. 
| Fairy Queen. 

He lay not all night flugging in a cabbin under 
his mantle, but uſed commonly to keep others 
waking to defend their lives. Spenſer. 

One went ſlugging on with a thouſand cares. 


L'Eſtrange. 


SLU"GGARD. 2. , [from Aug.] An idler ; 
a drone ; an inactive lazy fellow. 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta'en a tardy fluggard here. 
S 5 Ricbard III. 
This mightier ſound ſhall make 
The dead to riſe, 
And open tombs and open eyes, 
To the long ſiuggards of five thouſand years. Cowl. 
Up, up, ſays Avarice; thou ſnor'ſt again, 
Stretcheſt thy limbs, and yawn'R, but all in vain : 
The tyrant Lucre no denial takes; 
At his command th' unwilling ſuggard wakes. 


| Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their fluggard 
eep. : Dryden. 
To SLU'GGARDIZE. v. a. [from fluggard.] 
To make idle; to make droniſh. 
Rather ſee the wonders of the world abroad, 


Than, living dully ſſuggardiz d at home, 
Wear out thy youth with ſhapeleſs idleneſs. 


Shakeſpeare. 


- 


Hudibras. | 
{| SLUDGE. 2. /. [ I ſuppoſe from plog, 


Bacon, | 


e der, ö 


ö 
| 


SLU 
$16 6188, adj. from „ug. : 
Fl j 155 ] Dull; dog. 


ſy ; lazy; : 
: 5 2 e; inſipid: 
inactive; inert. ; infpid; flop 
Siggiſh idleneſs, the nur, 
Upon a flothful aſs he choſe to mie ; 
The dull billous, thick as troubled 2; 
Whom heither wind out of their ſeat could þ 
Nor tides did drive out of their Puggiſh fou Ws 


One, bolder than the reſt, pay 
With his broad ſword provok'd the Puggifs beat 
| Re Wale, 
Matter, being impotent, ſlug; 2% 
hath no power to ſtir or __ 3 en 
SLU GGISHLY, adv, (from /uggiþ.] Dyl. 
ly ; not nimbly ; lazily ; idly ; ſlowly, 
SLUGGISHNESS. 1. /; [from Suggif 

Dulneſs ; ſloth; lazineſs ; idleneſs ; in- 
ertneſs. 

The moſt of mankind are inclined by her b. 
ther, if they would take the pains; wes 
birds to fly, and horſes to run : which if they loſe 
it is through their own ſuggiſhneſs, and by that 
means become her prodigies, not her children. 


; Ben eg. 

It is of great moment to teach the mind to Nite 
off its fluggiſhneſs, and vigorouſly employ itſelf 
about what reaſon ſhall direct. Tis 
SLUICE. 2. J. | fuſe, Dutch; chi, Fr. 
F ſluſa, Italian.] A watergate; a flood. 


j 


gate; a vent for water. | Fr 
Two other precious drops, that ready ſtood Thr 
Each in their cryſtal ſluice, he, ere they fell, And 
Kiſs'd, as the gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe, 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended, M“, : 
Divine Alpheus, who, by ſecret ſuice, du, 
Stole under ſeas to meet his Arethuſe. Me. $10 1 
If we receive them all, they were more than | 1. In 
ſeven ; if only the natural ſluices, they were fewer, in 
Brocun's Vulgar Erriyry, : 
As waters from her ſluices, flow'd Nov 
Unbounded ſorrow from her eyes. Phi. Our 
Each Juice of affluent fortune open'd ſoon, 1 
And wealth flow'd in at morning, night, and noon, Slee 
Ali's . 
; Min 
To SLUICE. v. a. [from the noun.] Ty Imp 
emit by floodgates. | T 
Like a traitor coward, Aud 
Sluic'd out his inn' cent ſoul through ſtreams cf 
| blood. ; Shateſpeare, 2, ll 
. Veins of liquid ore ſluic'd from the lake, Min A 
You wrong me, if you think ['ll fel} one dr one! 
Within theſe veins for pageants ; but let honour watc 
Call for my blood, I'll „ice it into ſtreams; you 
Turn fortune looſe again to my purſuit, . 
And let me hunt her through embattled foes, ; 
In duſty plains; there will I be the firſt. | Ve 
| ; | Dryden: Spaniſo Frigr, Kur 
Sri. adj, [from Auice.] Falling 1a ly 
ſtreams as from a ſluice or floodgate. 1 
And oft whole ſheets deſcend of ſuiq ruin, | - 
Suck'd by the ſpungy clouds from off the man: et 
The lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, 75 ö 
The promis 'd crop and golden labours . fa 
I J. Ti 
To SLUMBER. v. ». Irlumenan, Saxon; 1 1. 
Auymeren, Dutch.) T 
1, To ſleep lightly ; to be not awake, nor [ets 
in profound ſleep. ; tra 
| He that keepeth Iſrael ſhall neither . * ws 
Nee . : 4 Cr 
| 8 wakes deſpair . d. M. * 5 
2. To ſleep ; to repoſe. Sleep and un "i 
ber are often confoundet. 4 gp 
God ſpeaketh, yet man perceiveth it not: 5 51 
dream, in a viſion of the night, ee cep i . 
2 5 N . 
falleth upon men, „* , xxXIli. 15. Bit 
Have ye choſen this place, c 
Afﬀter the toil of battle, to repoſe 8 


Four wearied virtue, for the uſe y ou ind Milten. 


{ 


To ſlumber here ? z. To 


SLU 
no bein a fate of negligence and ſu. 
pineneſs. who leads the tuneful train, 


pin mbers Popes k 
wh , ich he lain ? 
Nor by that virtue which he loves comp - wc 


youre | his ſwoon awake 

he could out of his ce, 
mr caſtle brought. Fairy Queen. 
deed after it was done, or to ſlum- 


To honeſt a » . > di d th 
zur his conſcience in the doing, he ſtu Irn, 


er 1. /. [from the _ x 
Lic fleep 5 deep nor profound. 


his dreams, I wender he *s ſo fond 
19 5 mock'ry of unquiet ſlumbers. 


From careleſſneſs it ſhall fall into ſlumber, and 


um 0 | | 
be: at laſt, perhaps, it ſhall ſteep itſelf into 


i lethargy, and that ſuch. an one, that nothing but 
el and judgment ſhall awaken it. 

Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep; 
Obedien: ſumbers that can wake and weep.. Pope. 


Cl Slee 28 ſe. : 

= : in Lo faſt aſleep? It is no matter; 

Fr. Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of ſlumber. 3 
; | Shakeſpeare's Fulius Cæſar. 

04. Eren luſt and envy ſleep, but love denies 


Reſt to my ſoul, and ſlumber to my eyes: 
Three days I promis'd to attend my doom, 
And two long days and nights are yet to come. 


= non | ag; [from Number.) 


1. Inviting to ſleep; ſoporiferous ; cauſ- 
ing ſleep. 
The timely dew of ſleep, | 
Now falling with ſoft ſumb'rous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids, | 
While penſive in the ſilent ſumb*rous ſhade, 
Sleep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade z 
Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 
Inpreſs'd the form of Iphthema. 
There every eye with ſlumb'rous chains ſhe bound, 
Ard daſh'd the flowing goblets to the ground. 
1 P Pe. 
2, Skepy ; not waking. 
A great perturbation in nature! to receive at 
7 once the benefit of fleep, and do the effects of 
7 watching : in this ſumbery agitation, what have 
you heard her ſay ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


dens. The preterite and participle paſ- 
ve of Hing. | 
Luxx. The preterite and participle paſ- 
ve of Vini. 
dilence aecompany'd; for beaſt, and bird, 


| They to their graſſy couch, theſe to their neſts, 
Were flunt, Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 


7 SLUR. v. a. [ floorig, Dutch, naſty ; 
fore, a flut.] | | 


. To fully ; to ſoil ; to contaminate, 
To paſs lightly ; to balk ; to miſs. 


Ide atheiſts laugh in their ſleeves, and not a 
little triumph, to ſee the cauſe of theiſm thus be- 
rzed by its profeſſed friends, and the grand argu- 
ment ſured by them, and ſo their work done to 
ker hands, Cudoortb. 
Saus to pleaſe the genius of the times, 
: ith P*i0de, points, and tropes, he flurs his crimes; 
- rod d not, but he borrow'd from the poor, 
"4 took but with intention to reſtore, Dryden. 
+ To cheat; to trick. 


What was the publick. faith found out for, 
to ſur men of what they fought for? Hudib. 
Come, ſeyen 's the main, 
les Ganymede: the uſual trick: 


5 en, pur a ix; eleven, a nick,. 


Io 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


„nber it ſhall ſettle into a deep and long |. 


South. |. 


Milton. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


21 


Here is an ape made a king for ſhewing tricks; 
and the fox is then to put « fur upon him, in ex- 
poſing him for ſport to the ſcorn of the people. 
|  L'Eftrange. 
No one can rely upon ſuch an one, either with 
ſafety to his affairs, or without a ſur to his repu- 
tation; ſince he that truſts a knave has no other 
recompence but to be accounted a fool for his pains. 
. South's Sermons. 
SLUT. ». /. [ /odde, Dutch. ] 
1. A dirty woman, 
Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap : 


Where fires thou find' ſt unrak'd, and hearths un- 


ſwept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry; 


> py 


And thus I buy good meat for ſluts to ſpoil. Xing. 
2. A word of ſlight contempt to a. woman. 
Hold up, you fluts, JST 
Your aprons mountant; you're not oathable, 
Although I know you ll ſwear. 
The frogs were ready to leap our of their ſkins 
for joy, till ane crafty old flut in the company ad- 
viſed them to conſider alittle better on 't. L*Eftr, 


lities or practice of a ſlut. 
Slutt'ry, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 
Should make deſire vomit emptineſs. ; Shak. Cymb. 
Theſe make our girls their ſurtery rue, 
By pinching them both black and blue; 
And put a penny in their ſhoe, 
The houſe for cleanly ſweeping. Drayton. 
A man gave money for a black, upon an opinion 
that his ſwarthy colour was rather ſluttery than na- 
ture, and the fault of his maſter that kept him no 
cleaner. a L' Eftrange. 
SLU'TTISH, adj. [from Aut.] | 


| 1. Naſty ; not nice; not cleanly ; dirty; 


indecently negligent of cleanlineſs. 

All preparations both for food and lodging, ſuch 
tiſh a vice, Sidney. 

Albeit the mariners do covet ſtore of cabbins, 
yet indeed they are but ſluttiſb dens that breed ſick- 
neſs in peace, ſerving to cover ftealths, and in 
fight are dangerous to tear men with their ſplin- 
ters. Raleigb's Eſſays. 

The naſtineſs of that nation, and ſlurtifſh courſe 


ſioned by their ſervile condition at firſt, and in- 
ferior ways of parſimony ever. ſince. Brown. 
Slothful diſorder fill'd his ſtable, 
And fluttiſh plenty deck'd her table. Prior. 
2, It is ufed ſometimes for meretricious. 
She got a legacy by flurtiſh tricks. Holiday. 


SLU"TTISHLY. adv. [from futtiſh.] In a 
fluttiſh manner; naſtily; dirtily. 


qualities or practice of a ſlut ; naſtineſs; 


dirtineſs. 

That is only ſuitable in laying a foul com- 
plexion upon a filthy favour, ſetting forth both in 
fluttiſhneſs. Sidney. 

look on the inſtinct of this noiſome and trou- 
bleſome creature, the louſe, of ſearching out foul 
and naſty clothes to harbour and breed in, as an 
effect of divine providence, deſigned to deter men 
and women from ſluttiſpneſs and ſordidneſs, and to 
provoke them to cleanlineſs and neatneſs. 

| Ray on the Creation, 


SLY. adj. Iylið, Saxon, ſlippery, and me- 
taphorically deceitful ; gur, Iſland- 
ick.] Meanly artful ; ſecretly inſidi- 
ous ; cunning. _ | 
For my ſly wiles and ſubtile craftineſs, 
The title of the kingdom I poſſeſs. Hub. Tale. 

And for I doubt the Greekiſh monarch Js 
Will uſe with him ſome of his wonted craft. 


Prior. 5 


SLUR. 2. J [from the verb.] Paint re- 
proach ; ſlight: diſgrace. A 


Our radiant queen hates ſluts and fluttery. Shak. |: 
- The veal 's all rags, the butter *s turn'd to oil; 


Sbaleſp. Timon. | 


| SLU"TTERY. 2. / [from Aut.] The qua- 


as would make one deteſt niggardneſs, it is ſo ſlut- 


of life, hath much promoted the opinion, occa- | 


SLU"TTISHNESS. 2. . [from fJuttifh.] The | 
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| His proud ſtep he ſcornful turn'd, 
And with fly circumſpection. Milt. ey Ly. 
Envy is a curſed plant; ſome fibres of it are 
rooted almoſt in every man's nature, and it works 
in a fly and imperceptible manner. Watts. 
It is odious in a man to look ſly and leering at a 
woman. | Clariſſa. 


SLY"LY. adv. [from fly.] With ſecret ar- 
tifice ; inſidiouſſy. ; 

To SMACK.w. n. [pmzckan, Sax. /maecken, 
Datch. ] 

1. To have a taſte; to be tinctured with 

any particular taſte. 

2. To have a tincture or quality infuſed. 

All ſects, all ages, ſmack of this vice, and he 

To die for it! Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 


He is but a baſtard to the time, 
That doth not ſmack of obſervation. Sh. X. Jobn. 


3. To make a. noiſe by ſeparation of the 
— ſtrongly preſſed together, as after a 
ta ſte. 

She kiſs'd with ſmacking lip the ſnoring lout; 
For ſuch a kiſs demands a pair of gloves. Gay, 

4. To kiſs with a cloſe compreſſion of the 

lips, ſo as to be heard when they ſepa- 


rate. 
He gives a ſmacking buſs. 
To SMACK, v. a. 
1. Foki | | 
So careleſs flow'rs, ſtrow'd on the water's face, 
The curled. whirlpools ſucks ſmack, and embrace, 
Yet drown them. Donne. 


2. To make to emit any quick ſmart 


noiſe, 
More than one ſteed muſt Delia's empire feel, 
Who fits triumphant o'er the flying wheel ; 
And, as ſhe guides it through th' admiring throng, 
With what an air ſhe ſmacks the filken thong ! 
Youngs 


SMACK. . . [ ſmaeck, Dutch; from the 
verb.] : 

1. Taſte; ſavo ir. . 

2. Tincture; quality from ſomething mix- 
ed, : 

The child,. that ſucketh the milk of the nurſe, 
learns his firit ſpeech of her; the which, being 
the firſt inured to his tongue, is ever after moſt 
pleaſing unto him; inſomuch, that though he af- 
terwards be taught Engliſh, yet the ſmack of the 
firſt-will always abide with him. Spenſer. 

Your lordſhip, though not clean paſt your youth, 
hath yet ſome. ſmack of age in you, ſome reliſh of 
the ſaltneſs of time, and have a care of your health. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

It cauſed the neighbours to rue, that a petty 
ſmack only of popery opened a gap to the oppreſſion 
of the whole. | Carews 

As the Pythagorean foul 

Runs through all beaſts, and fiſh, and fowl, 

And has a ſmack of ev'ry one, 

So love does, and has ever done. Hudibras. 


3. A pleaſing taſte. 
Stack peaſe upon hovel; 
To cover it quickly let owner regard, 
Leſt dove and the cadow there finding a ſmack, - 
With ill ſtormy weather do periſh thy 83 


4. A ſmall quantity; a taſte. 
Trembling to approach ; 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 
H' eſſays the wimble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirſty ſervants but a ſmack. 
Dryden's Perſius. 
5. The act of parting the lips audibly, as 
after a pleaſing taſte. 


6. A loud kifs. 
He took 
The bride about the neck, and kiſs'd her lips 
Wirth ſuch a clamorous ſac, that at che parting 
All the church ecao'd. Shake Tam. of the * 
aw 


Pope. 


Fairfax. | 
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T faw the lecherous citizen turn back 
His head, and on his wife's lip ſteal a ſmack. 
Donne. 


mall ſhip. 
SMALL. adj. [ymall, Sax. ſnal, Dutch; 
Naar, Iſlandick.] 
1. Little in quantity; not great. 
For a ſmall moment have I forſaken thee, but 
wich great mercies will I gather thee. Ta. liv. 7. 
Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty ſoul how ſmall a body holds. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
All numeration is but till the adding of one unit 
more, and giving to the whole together a diſtin 
name, whereby to diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller 
or greater multitude of units. Locke. 
The ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure we have is looked 
on as an unit in number. Locke. 
The danger is leſs when the quantity of the 
fluids is too ſmall, than when it is too great; for 
a ſmaller quantity will paſs where a larger cannot, 
but not contrariwiſe. |  Arbuthnot, 
Good cooks cannot abide fiddling work : ſuch 
is the dreſſing of ſmall birds, requiring a world of. 
cookery, 
2. Slender; exile; minute. 
After the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a 
ſtill / nal l voice. 1 Kings, xix. 12. 
Your fin and calf I burnt, and ground it very 
ſmall, till it was as ſmall as duſt. Deut. ix. 21. 
' Thoſe wav'd their limber fans 
For wings, and ſmalleft lineaments exact. Milton. 
Small- grained ſand is eſteemed the beſt for the 
tenant, and the large for the landlord and land. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


3. Little in degree. 


There aroſe no ſmall ſtir about that way. 
Arts, xix. 23. 


. Little in importance; petty; minute. 
Is it a ſmall matter that thou haſt taken my 
huſband ? Sen. 
Narrow man being fill'd with little ſhares, 
Courts, city, church, are all ſhops of ſma/l wares ; 
All having blown to ſparks their noble fire, 
And drawn their ſound gold ingot into wire. 
Donne. 
Some men's behaviour is like a verſe, wherein 
every ſyllable is meaſured : how can a man com- 
prehend great matters that breaketh his mind too 
much to ſmall obſervations ? Bacon, 
Knowing, by fame, ſmall poets, ſmall muſicians, 
Small painters, and ſtill ſmaller politicians Harte. 
Small is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe. Pope. 
5. Little in the principal quality; not 
ſtrong ; weak: as, /mall beer. 
Go down to the cellar to draw ale or ſmall beer. 


Swift, 


SMALL. . . [from the adjective.] The 


ſmall or narrow part of any thing. It 
is particularly applied to the part of the 
leg below the calt. 
Her garment was cut after ſuch a faſhion, that 
though the length of it reached to the ancles, yet 
In her going one might ſometimes diſcern the 


ſmall of her leg. Sidney. 
Into her legs I'd have love's iſſues fall, 
And all her calfs into a gouty ſmall. Suckling. 


His excellency having mounted on the ſmall of 

my leg, advanced forwards. Gulliver's Travels. 

SMA'LLAGE. 2. J. | from /mall age, becauſe 

it ſoon withers. Skinner. Eleoſelinon, Lat.] 

A plant. It is a ſpecies of parſley, and 

a common weed by the ſides of ditches 

and brooks. Miller. 

Smallage is raiſed by flips or ſeed, which is red- 

diſh, and pretty big, of a roundiſh oval figure; a 

little more full and riſing on one fide than the 
other, and ſtreaked from one end to the other. 

Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

SMA LLcOAL. . /. | ſmall and coal.] Lit- 

tle wood coals uſed to light fires, 


Swift, ; 


1 
7. Irnacca, Saxon; /reckra, Iſlandick.] A 


| 


| ſcience 


s - 


A ſmallcoal man, by waking one of theſe dif- p 


_ treſled gentlemen, ſaved him from ten years im- 
pri ſonment. Spectator. 
When ſmallcoal murmurs in the hoarſer throat, 
From ſmutty dangers guard thy threaten'd __ | 

| ay. 

SMA"LLCRAFT. 2. /. [ ſmall and craft. ] 
A little veſſel below the denomination 


of a ſhip. 

Shall he before me ſign, whom Yother day 
A ſmallcraft veſſel hither did convey 
Where ſtaln'd with prunes and rotten figs _ a E 
. f l 

SMALLPOX. 2. J. [ ſmall and pox.) An 
eruptive diſtemper of great malignity: 
variole. | | | 

He fell ſick of the ſmallpox. Wiſeman. 

SMALL. adv. [from ſmall.) In a little 
quantity; with minuteneſs; in a little 
or low degree. A 

A child that is ill, and ſomewhat hard of wit, 
is never choſen by the father to be made a ſcholar ; 
or elſe, when he cometh to the ſchool, is ſmally re- 
garded, Ajcham. 

SMA'LNESS. 2. ,. [from /mall.] 
1. Littleneſs ; not greatneſs. 

The parts in glaſs are evenly ſpread, but are 
not ſo cloſe as in gold; as we ſee by the eaſy ad- 
miſſion of light, and by the ſmalneſs of the weight. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Littleneſs ; want of bulk; minuteneſs ; 
exility. | 
Whatſoever is inviſible, in reſpect of the fineneſs 
of the body, or the ſmalneſi of the parts, or ſubtilty 
of the motion, is little enquired. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

The ſmalneſs of the rays of light may contribute 
very much to the power of the agent by which they 
are refracted. ' Newton's Opticks. 

3. Want of ſtrength ; weakneſs. | 

SMALT. #. /. A beautiful blue ſubſtance, | 

produced from two parts of zaffre being 
fuſed with three parts common ſalt, and 
one part potaſh. Hill on Foffils. 

To make a light purple, mingle ceruſe with log- 
wood water; and moreover turnſoil with lac ming- 
led with ſmalt of bice. Peacham. \ 

SMA"RAGDINE. adj, [ ſmaragdinus, Lat.] 
Made of emerald ; reſembling emerald. 

SMART. z. . [pmeonta, Saxon; /mert, 
Dutch; /marta, Swediſh.] 

1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 

Then her mind, though too late, by the ſmart, 

was brought to think of the diſeaſe. Sidney. 
2. Pain, corporal or intellectual. 
Miſhaps are maſter'd by advice diſcreet, 
And counſel mitigates the greateſt ſmart. 
Fairy Queen. 

It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent ſufferings, 

to compare them with his former happineſs. - 
ak Atterbury. 
To SMART. v. . [Pmeontan, Sax. /merten, 
Dutch. ] 
i. To feel quick lively pain. 

When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only be- 
cauſe he has loſt his feeling, they are nevertheleſs 
mortal. | South. | 

Human blood, when firft let, is mild, and will 


not make the eye, or a freſh wound, ſmart. 
Arbuthnot. 


2. To feel pain of body or mind. 

He that is ſurety for a ftranger ſhall ſmart for 

it. 8 Prov. 
No creature ſmarts ſo little as a fool. 

Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, 

Thou unconcern'd canſt hear the mighty crack. 


Pope. 


8 


SMART. adj. [from the _ | 
1. Pungent ; ſharp F cauſing ſmart. 


How oe a laſh that ſpeech doth give my con- 
: Shakeſpeares | 
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To the fair he fain v 
Sg ain would | 
His tender heart recoils at 3 
If unawares he gives too ſmart 2 froks 
N but to correct, and not provoke G 
6 Quick ; vigorous ; active. . 
at day was ſpent i 3 
9 2 fell. ee Kirmike, ig 
is ſound proceeded from the ni arendn, 
1 
gular motions of : TT 
quors. — 5 . of * li 
3- Producing any effect with force and ih 
gour, 3 Vis 


After ſhow'rs 

3 8 ſhine ſmartcr, and the moon adorns 

s with unborrow ; ae, 
| d beams, her tharpen'g horns, 
.* og 
4. Acute; witty, "os 
It was a ſmart reply that Auguſtus made 
that miniſtred this comfort of the fatality cf 
things: this was fo far from giving an; y 
his mind, that it was the very thing that trol 
him. ” 25 

5. Briſk ; vivacious ; lively, 

You may ſee a ſmart rhetorician turning Rich 
in his hands, during the whole court of his ka. 
rangue. A deaf man would think he was ches. 
ing a beaver. A105 
Who, for the poor renown of being nan. 

Would leave a ſting within a brother's heart? 


: Tur. 
SMaRrT. . / A fellow affecting briſcne; 
and vivacity. A cant word. 
SMA'RTLY. adv. [from Jmart.] Aſtier a 
ſmart manner; ſharply ; briſkly; rig. 
rouſly ; wittily, | 
The art, order, and gravity of thoſe proceed. 
ings, where ſhort, ſevere, conſtant rules vere fer, 
and fmartly purſucd, made them lefs taken notice 
* 88 Clarendin. 
SAR TNESs. 2. /; [from ſnart. 
1. The quality of being ſmart ; quickneſs; 
vigour. | | 
What intereſt ſuch a ſmartneſs in fiiking the 
air hath in the production of ſound, may in ſome 
meaſure appear by the motion of a bullet, and 
that of a ſwitch or other wand, which produce 
no ſound, if they do but flowly paſs through the 
air; whereas, if the one do ſmartly ftrike the air, 
and the other be ſhot out of a gun, the celerity of 
their percuſſions on the air puts it into an undu- 
lating motion, which, reaching the ear, produces 
an audible noiſe. 5 Bol. 
2. Livelineſs; briſkneſs ; wittineſs. 

I defy all the clubs to invent a new phraſe, 
equal in wit, humour, ſmartneſs, or politene's, to 
my ſet. Serif. 

SMATCH. 2. , [corrupted from act. 
1. Taſte; tincture; twang. 

Thou art a fellow of a good reſpect; 
Thy life hath had ſome match of honour i . 

: Shate|pearte 

Some nations have a peculiar guttural or paſa] 
ſmatch in their language. Holder's Eien! of Speech , 

Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous tate 
but mixt with a ſmatch of a vitriolick. ws 

2. [ceruleo, Latin.) A bird. 
To SMA'TTER, v. 1. [It 15 ſuppoſed to 


be corrupted from /mack or fai. ]. 
1. To have a ſlight taſte ; to have 4 1ghit, 
ſuperficial, and imperfect knovle bp. 
Such a practice gives a Night jmatter'8 5 
veral ſciences, without any ſolid know!es be. 2 
Since, by a little ſmattering in arr Bo 
great conceit of himſelf, he has loſt ” ” . 
may he find it again by harder ſtudy an 3 ar 
bler mind. | : . 8 
2. To talk ſuperficially or _ J. 
1 r terms, ſuch as men aste“; ä 
When they throw out and miſs the matters Hudit 
Of ſtate affairs you cannot == Fei 
a aukward when you try to fa Sus“ Trks. 


do one 


Juks 

me 
dur! 
ad! 


SME 


„TER. u. 
ai er light knowledge. 


All other ſciences Were extinguiſhed during this 
empire, excepting only a 


5, in Gu  TERER, 1. J [from /ſmatter.] One 
2 who has a flight or ſuperficial know- | 
ſvife lodoe. : 
he li. 12 few who preſerve any rudiments of learn- 
977 e except one or two ſmatterers, the clergy's 
ri. 15505 N Swift. 
8 I. 
9 50 FAR. . 4. Irmenan, Saxon; ſnce- 
21, Dutch. ] 


|. To overſpread with ſomething viſcous 


and adheſive ; to beſmear. 
If any ſuch be here, that love this painting, 
Wherein you fee me ſmear'd, = Ip 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
Let him wave thus. Shakeſpeare s Othello. 
Then from the mountain hewing timber tall, 
Pecan to build a veſſel of huge bulk, . 
dard round with pitch. Milton. 
" $-:ar'd 2s ſhe was with black Gorgonean blood, 
The Fur: ſprang above the Stygian flood. Dryd. 
+ To foil; to contaminate, 
Why hal I not, with charitable hand, 
To k up a beggar's iſſue at my gates? 
Who /mcared thus and mir'd with infamy, 
I might have ſaid no part of it is mine. Shep. 
dubak. f. J. [from the verb.] An oint- 
ment; any fat liquor or juice. 
$uri'ky. adj, [from /mear.] Dawby; 
adheſive, | 
A /ncary foam works o'er my grinding jaws, 
And utmult anguiſh ſhakes my lab'ring frame. 
Neue. 


5 ſmoke. Not in uſe, 
Cr oMATICK. adj. [ opwiyua. ] Soapy z 
" deterfive, Dick. 


1. SugL L. v. a. preterite and part. ſnelt. 
[Of this word the etymology is very 
obſcure. S4inner, the moſt acute of all 
etymologiſts, derives it from ſmnoel, warm, 
Dutch; becauſe ſmells are increaſed by 
heat] Sr 

1. To perceive by the noſe. 

Lair neighbours hear the ſame muſick, or 
ful the ſame perfumes, with themſelves: for here 
Is cnou gi. i Collier. 
2. To find out by mental ſagacity. 

the horſe ſme/t him out, and preſently a cro- 
cnet cane in his head how to countermine him. 
n - L' Eftrange. 


1. To ltrike the noſtrils, 


; The king is but a man as I am: the violet 
we to him as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have 
8 human conditions, Shakeſpeare. 
The Caintieit ſmells of flowers are out of thoſe 
Pits whoſe leaves ſmell not. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
z, 3 have any particular ſcent: with of. 
=, oney in Spain Jmelicth apparently ef the role- 
or orange, from whence the bee gathereth it, 
a ; Bacon. 
Ea er. of this nature is not to be performed 
rg ne leg, and ſhould ſmell of oil if duly han- 
„  . Brown, 
hk ver ſaucepan, and the butter 
ne: if ſmoak, lay the fault upon the coals. 
Sift. 
5 * have a particular tincture or ſmack 
SY quality, | 
* eren name, the auſtereneſs 
hat you Ball dig eee 
nd hach of cm., i pars, 
Vox, II. 


- 


of my life, 


. [from the verb.] Super 5 


dura TH. z. J. A ſea fowl. ö 
D SuEETH or SMUTCH, v. a. [ymiðde, 
$zx0n.] To ſmoke ; to blacken with | 


ſmatter of judicial aſtro- } 
| Temple. ; 


| 


| Sbakgpeare. | 


P . 


S M1 
A man ſo ſmelling of the people's leey 
The court receiv'd him firſt for charity. Dryden. 
4. To practiſe the act of ſmelling. 
Whoſoever ſhall make like unto that, to ſme!! 
thereto, ſhall be cut off. Exodus, xxx. 38. 
I had a mind to know, whether they would 
find out the treaſure, and whether ſmelling enabled 
them to know what is good for their nouriſhment, 
9 by Addiſon's Speftator. 
5. To exerciſe ſagacity. | | 
Down with the noſe, take the bridge quite away, 
Of him that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the general weal. Shakeſpeare. 
SMELL. #. J. [from the verb.] 


the noſe is the organ. | 

Next, in the noſtrils the doth uſe the ſmell, 
As God the breath of life in them did give : 

So makes he now this pow'r in them to dwell, 
To judge all airs whereby ,we breathe and live. 


2. Scent ; power of affecting the noſe. 
The ſweeteſt ſmell in the air is the white double 
violet, which comes twice a-year. Bacon. 
All ſweet ſmells have joined with them ſome 
earthy or crude odours. 
Pleaſant ſmells are not coufined unto vegetables, 
but found in divers animals. Breon's Vulg. Err. 
There is a great variety of ſmells, though we 
have but, a few names for them: the ſel of a 
violet and of muſk, both ſweet, are as diſtinct 
as any two ſmells. 


SME'LLER, . J. [from inell.] He who 


ſmells. 


paraſite; one who haunts good tables. 
The ant lives upon her own, honeſtly gotten; 
whereas the fly is an intruder, and a common 
ſmelifeaſt, that ſpunges upon other people's tren- 
chers. L'Eſtrange. 
SMELT. the preterite and participle pail. 


of ſinell. 
A cudgel he had felt, 

And far enough on this occaſion ſmelt, King. 
SMELT. 2. J. [pmele, Saxon.] A ſmall 
ſea fiſh. : d 

Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, barn, ſmelts. 

Carew. 

To SMELT. v. a. [| /malta, Iflandick ; 

/melten, Dutch.] To melt ore, ſo as to 
extract the metal. | 

A fort of earth, of a duſky red colour, found 

chiefly in iron mines. Some of this earth con- 


taixs as much iron as to render it worth ſmelting. 
NA bod ruard. 


melts ore. | 
The ſmelters come up to the aſſayers. 
| Mocdævard on Faſſils. 
7% SMERK. v. a. [ymepcian, Saxon.] To 
{mile wantonly. 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, whoſe aukward, 
ſpruce, prim, ſneering, and /mirking countenances 
have got good preferment by force of cringing. 

Sift. 
SMERKY or SMIRK. adj, Nice; ſmart; 
Jaunty. 
Seeſt how bragg yon bullock bears, 

So ſmirk, ſo ſmooth, his pricked cars? 

His horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 

His dew-lap as lith as laſs of Kent. Spenſer. 

SME'RLIN. z. . [cabitis aculeata.] A fiſh. 
Ainſevorth. 

SMT CK ET. z. / {diminutive of noc; 
Jmocket, ſmicket.] The under-garment 


of a woman. : 
To SM1GHT, for /mite. 

As when a gritfon, ſeized of his prey, 
A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight, 
Through wideſt air making his idle way, 


| 


SME'LTER. 2. . [from ſnelt.] One who 


] 


1. Power of ſmelling ; the ſenſe of which | 


Davies. | 


Bacon. | 


Locke. | 


SME LLFEAST. #. /. | ſmell and fraſt.] Al 


| That would his rightful ravin rend 


f 
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2 
With hideous horror both together agb, 
And ſouce ſo ſore that they the heavens affray. 
| | Fairy Quceu- 
To SMILE. v. 2. | ſnuylen, Dutch. 
1. To contract the face with pleaſure ; to 
expreſs kindneſs, loye, or gladneſs, by 
the countenance : contrary to frowr. 


votaries, and cheared them in their paſſage to her 
palace. Tatler. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted baſiliſ and ſpeckled ſnake. Pope. 
She ſmil'd to ſee the doughty hero lain; 
But, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again. 
3 But when her anxious lord return'd, 
Rais'd is her head; her eyes are dried: 
| She ſmiles as William ne'er had mourn'd, 
She looks as Mary ne'er had died. Prior. 
2. To expreſs ſlight contempt by the look. 
Our king replied, which ſome will nie at now, 
but according to the learning of that time. | 
Camden. 
Should ſome more ſober critick come abroad, 
If wrong, I ſmile; if right, I kits the rod. Pope. 
"Twas what I faid to Crags and Child, 
| Who prais'd my modeſty, and ſinil d. 
3. To look gay or joyous. 
i Let their heirs enrich their time 
With ſmiling plenty and fair proſp'rous days. 
: x Shakeſpea'2s 


'P e. 


— aye 


2 e. 


For ſee the morn, 
Unconcern'd with our unreſt, begins 


Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. 
All things ſmild, 
Birds on the branches warbling. | Miltau. 


The river of bliſs through midſt of heaven 
Rolls o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ſtream; 
With theſe, that never fade, the ſpirits elect 
Bind their refplendent locks inwreath'd with beams: 
Now in looſe garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 


Impurpled with celeſtial roſes ſmil d. Milton. 
S The deſart ſmil'd, 
And paradiſe was open'd in the wild. Popes 


22 
4. To be favourable ; to be propitious. 
Then let me not let paſs 
Occaſion, which now ſmiles. Milton. 
Me all too mean for ſuch a taſk I weet; 
Yet, if the ſov'reign lady deigns to ſmile, 
Fil follow Horace with impetuous heat, 
And clothe the verſe in Spenſer's native ſtyle. 
Prior. 
SMILE. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. A flight contraction of the face; a look 
of pleaſure or kindneſs: oppoſed to 
frown. 
I frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill. 
oh that your frowns would teach my ſmiles ſuch, 
fill. 
No man marks the narrow ſpace 
Twixt a priſon and a ſmile. Motton. 
To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobliy to the trains and to the ſmiles 
Milt 


Of theſe fair atheiſts, 
Sweet intercourſe 

Of looks and ſmiles : for ſmiles from reaſon flow, 

To brute denied, and are of love the food, Milt. 
2. Gay or joyous appearance. 

Yet what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 


The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art? 
Addiſons 


SMILINGLY, adv. ¶ from ſmiling. ] With 
a look of pleaſure. | 
His flaw'd heart, 
Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. Shakeſpeare's King Leay« 
Carneades ſtopping him ſmilingly, told him, we 


are not ſo forward to loſe gagd companys PE 
# 


4 


The goddeſs of the mountain ſmiled upon her 


Nil. Ms 


Shakeſp. Midſ. Night's Dream. 
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990 SMITE. v. 2. 


SMI 
2 SMILT. v. . [corrupted from ſnelt, or 
melt.) 8 5 
HFaving too much water, many corns will ſinilt, 
or have their pulp turned into à ſubſtance like 
thick cream. Mortimer. 
To SMIRCH, v. a. [from murk or murcky.] 
To cloud; to duſk ; to ſoil. | 
I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face. Shak. 
Like the ſhaven Hercules in the ſmirch worm- 


eaten tapeſtry. Shakeſpeare. 
To SMIRK. v. a, To look affectedly ſoft 


or kind. 
Fler grizzled locks aſſume a ſmirking grace, 
And art has levell'd her deep furrow'd face. Young. 
SIT. The participle paſſive of /mzze. 
Fir'd with the views this glitt'ring ſcene diſplays, 
And ſmit with paſſton for my country's praiſe, 
My artleſs reed attempts this lofty theme, 
Where ſacred Iſis rolls her ancient ſtream. Ticke!. 
To SMITE, v. a. preterite {note 5 partici- 
ple paſſ. nit, ſmitten. [pmrean, Saxon; 
ſmijten, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſtrike; to reach with a blow. 
So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
© To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 
As thy eye beams, when their freſh rays have ſmete 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 
The fword of Satan with ſteep force to ſmite, 
Deſcending, Milton. 
2, To kill ; to deſtroy. 
I ̃ be ſervants of David had ſmitten of Benjamin's 
men, ſo that three hundred and threeſcore died. 
3 2 Sam. ii. 31. 
God ſmote him for his errour, and he died. 
2 Sam. vi. 
3. To afflict; to chaſten. A ſcriptural ex- 
pre ſſion. 5 
Let us not miſtake God's goodneſs, nor ima- 
gine, becauſe he ſmites us, that we are forſaken 
by him. Make. 
4. To blaſt. as | 
And the flax and the barley was ſmirren, but 
the wheat and the rye not. | Exodus. 
5. To affect with any paſſion. 
J wander where the muſes haunt, 
Clear ſpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill, 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong. 
Tempt not the Lord thy God, he ſaid, and ſtood ; 
But Satan ſmitten with amazement fell, Milton. 
See what the charms that jmite the ſimple heart, 
- Not touch'd by nature, and not reach'd by art. 
Pope. 
Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 
: | Pope. 
To ſtrike; to collide. 


The heart melteth, and the knees /m:ite together. 
Na bum . 


Su1 TER. 2. . [from /mite.) He who 


fmites.. 
I gave my back to the ſmiters, and my cheeks 
to them that pluck off the hair. Laiab, I. 6. 
S$M1TH. 2. , Iymið, Saxon; ſmneth, Ger- 
man; nid, Dutch; from pmrcan, Sax- 
on, to beat.] = | 
1. One who forges with his hammer ; one 
who works in metals. i 
- He doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and 
can ſhoe him. I am afraid his mother played 
falſe with a ſmith. Shakeſpeare. 
Lawleſs man the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that ſteel by which a man is flainz 
Which earth at firſt for ploughſhares did afford, 
Nor yet the /mith had learn'd to form a —_ | 
= ate, 
The ordinary qualities obſervable in iron, or a 
diamond, that make their true complex idea, a 
ſmitb or a jeweller commonly knows better than 


— 


Milton. 


8 1 


2. He chat makes or effects any thing. | 


The doves repented, though too late, 
Become the ſmiths of their own fooliſh fate. Dryd. 


The art of a ſmith. 
Inventors of paſtorage, ſmithcraft, and 2 
AtEIFDs 
SM1THERY. u. . [from /mith.] The ſhop 
of a ſmith. | | 
SMI THING. 7. , [from /mith.] Smithing 
15 an art manual, by which an irregu- 
lar lamp, or ſeveral lamps, of iron is 
wrought into an intended ſhape. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
SMI'THY. ». /. [pmidve, Saxon.] The 
ſhop of a ſmith. 

His blazing locks ſent forth a crackling ſound, 
And hits'd like red hot iron within the /mithy 
drown'd. | Dryden. 
SMITT. z. J. The fineſt of the clayey ore, 
made up into balls, they uſe tor mark- 
ing of ſheep, and call it ſnitt. Woodrw, 
SM1'TTEN. The participle paſſive of Vnite. 

Struck ; killed ; affected with paſſion. 
How agree the kettle and the earthen pot toge- 
ther? for if the one be ſmitten againſt the other, it 
' ſhall be broken. | Ecclus. 
We did eftcem him ſtricken, ſmitten of God, 
and aiflicted, Ja. liii. 4. 
By the advantages of a good perſon and a pleaſ- 
ing converfation, he made ſuch an impreſſion in 
her heart as could not be effaced: and he was 
| himſelf no lefs ſmitten with Conſtantia. Addiſon. 


SMOCK, 7. /. [pmoc, Saxon. |] 
1. The under-garment of a woman; a 


ſhift. 

Her body covered with a light taffeta garment, 
ſo cut, as the wrought ſmock came through it in 
many places. Sidney. 

How doſt thou look now? oh ill-ſtarr'd wench, 
Pale as thy mock ! when we ſhall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heav'n. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Their apparel was linen breeches, and over that 
a ſmcck cloſe girt unto them with a towel. Sandys. 

Though Artemiſia talks by fits 

Of councils, claſſicks, fathers, wits 

Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke : 

Yet in ſome things, methinks, ſhe fails; 

*T were well if ſhe would pair her nails, 

And wear a cleaner ſmock. | Pope. 


compoſition for any thing relating to 


At ſmock-treaſon, matron, I believe you, 
And if 1 were your huſband ; but when I 
Truſt to your cobweb boſoms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and feaſt yon ſpider. 
Ben Jonſon. 
Plague on his ſmock-loyalty ! | 
J hate to Tec a brave bold fellow ſotted, 


Dryden, 


$M0"CKFACED. adj. | ſinock and face. 


Palefaced ; maidenly. 
Old chiefs, reflecting on their former deeds, 
Diſdain to ruſt with batter'd invalids 
But active in the foremoſt ranks appear, 
And leave young /mockfac'd beaux to guard the rear. 
Fenton. 


i 


SMOKE. 2. / | ys-mwg, Welſh ; mec, 
rmoec, Saxon; /moock, Dutch.] The 
viſible effluvium, or ſooty exhalation, 
from any thing burning. 
She might utter out ſome ſmoke of thoſe flames 
 wherewith elſe ſhe was not only burned, but ſmo- 


thered. c Sidney. 
Stand off, and let me take the air; 


SMI'THCRAFT. 2. % [pmiScnzfe, Sax.] 


2. Smock is uſed in a ludicrous kind of | 


Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey, by love. 


2. Having the appearan 


lle knew tears cauſed by ſmoke, but not by flame 
All involv'd with ſtench a 2 ; 
nd {ms 2 
As Jmoke that riſes from the _ bs 

Is ſeen this moment, and the next ns. Wo 
ee, e flame cannot 3 
nd re t 8 
e e ot. ſmoke can appear no other 
To SMOKE. v. 2, [from the noun Low: 


I. To emit a dark exhalation by heat 
When the fun went down, a Jm'king fur b 
a burning lamp paſſed between thoſe "og be 
5 5 Gen, xx 
: His brandiſh'd Ree] "I 
Which fab d with bloody execution, $4.1. 
To him no temple ſtood nor altar nel d work 
For Venus, Cytherea was inxok'd 1 
Altars for Pallas to Athena ſmob'd. ; 3 


2. To burn; to be kindled. 4 ſcriprurd 
term. : 
The anger of the Lord ſhall (2 
man. : 7 U. 
3. To move with ſuch fviftneſs as to kin. 
e; to move very faſt, ſo as to rai; 

* : : ale \ 

duſt like ſmoke. 1 
Aventinus drives his chariot round; net 

Proud of his ſteeds he {mcke; along the feld; 85 


o D 


His father's hydra fills the ample ſniela. Dad. A:. 


ITY n U 
againſt thay 


With haſty hand the ruling reins he itte, 81 

He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers 8:4; + W. 
Beneath the bending yoke alike they held ; 8 
Their equal pace, and d along the fell. Nax. „ [1 
4. To ſmell or hunt out. k 
He hither came t' obſerve and ade Tie 

What courſes other riſkers took. Hud, 7. Le 

I began to ſmoke that they were a parce! of I : 
mummers, and wondered. that none of the Mid. 28 
dleſex juſtices took care to lay ſome of them by a 


the heels. 
5. To uſe tobacco. 
6. To ſuffer ; to be puniſhed, DR 
M.augre all the world will I keep ſafe, 

Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. Stat, 
To SMOKE, v. a. 
i. To fcent by ſmoke ; to medicate by 

| ſmoke, or dry in ſmoke. 

Frictions of the back-bone with flanne!, /m:i:d 
with penetrating aromatical ſubſtances, have pror- 
ed effectual. Arbutrit, 

2. To ſmell out ; to find out. 3 

He was firſt ſmok'd by the old lord; when tl 
diſguiſe and he is parted, what a ſprat you al 
find him! ; 0 

Tom Tattle paſſes for an impertinent; «1% Wii 
Trippet begins to be /mcked, in caſe I continue cu 
paper. Addifar's Spectatire 

3. To ſneer ; to ridicule to the face. 
| Smoke the fellow there. — Cingrovt, 


To SMOKE-DRY. v. 4. [ſmoke and 40, 


To dry by ſmoke. 


. * a FN lant +ho . 
Smoke-dry the fruit, but not it you py them 


Mariner 


Addiſon's Fretbilder. 0 2 
2 


n 
Ie {430% 


SMo'kER, . , [from Vnole.] 
1. One that dries or perfumes 
2. One that uſes tobacco. 
Suo'K EL Ess. adj. [from nbi. 
no ſmoke. 
Tenants with ſighs the ſmoelzs tou g 
And turn th' unwilling Reed another Wag. 
Suk Y. adj. [from ſmcke.] 
1. Emitting ſmoke ; fumid. 
ViRorious to the top aſpires, donde. 


; in ſmoky fires 
Involving all the wood in /e 4 or nature 0! 


by ſmoke. 
] Having 


tow rs ſurvevs 


it 
+ 
4: 


ſmoke. | % Hack 
London appears in a morning eee pr” 
cloud, and all the day after — bende 
fog, the conſequence whereof proves ves L 


to the lungs. 


Why ſhould the fmoke purſue the fair? Cliavei. | 


8 M O 


ptentrional with bruſhing wings 


Ib blaſt ſe . 

ay the /mcky miſts, and vapours damp, 
ane, Sweep VP Philips. 
vles Then woe to mortals! 
len. Noiſome with ſmoke. 

J O he 's as tedious 
r; Ir iling wife; 
ar. a tir'd horſe, or as à ral 3 
ro * than a ſmoky houſe, Shakeſpeare. 
ther 5 Courteſy 
tor, Is ſooner found in lowly theds, 
With ſesty rafters, than in tap ſtry halls 
And courts of princes. Ailton. 

Nlorpheus, tlie humble god that dwells 
ang In cottages and ſmty cells, 

Illes gilded roofs and beds of down; 
ite And, though he fears no prince's frown, 

Fli-s from the circle of a crown. Denham. 
47e. N : 
it zor. . [pmeS, ymoeð, Saxon; 


tb, Wellh.] ; 
I. ren on the ſurface ; not rough l. 
rel; having no aſperities. 
Behold Elzu my brother is a hairy man, and 1 
m 2 e man. Gen. XXVile 11. 
ns thee, I walk unſeen 
On the rs nat h- ſhaven green, 


5 To behold the wandering moon 
ls 1 2 . . 
mw RiUing near her higheſt noon. HMilton. 


The outlines muſt be froth, imperceptible to | 


e touch, and even Without eminences or cavities. 


Dryden, | 


p Nor box nor limes, without their uſe ; 
S+-:4.4:3in'd, and proper for the turner's trade, 
Wiichwurious hands may carve, and ſteel with eaſe 
TE PA Dryden. 
te . Erevly ſpread ; gloſſy. 
He tu tle promis'd journey bids prepare 
The n/tb-11ir'd hories and the rapid car. Pape. 
3. Equal in pace; without ſtarts or ob- 
kruction, | 
Py the hand he took me rais'd, 
Ard over fields and waters, as in air, 
Seth eſiging without ſtep, 
The fair-hair'd queen of love 
Defcends fri giding from the courts above. 


Milton. 


| Pepe. 
in 4. Gently flowing. 
«th Adynis from his rock 
y Ran purple to the ſea, Milton. 
5. Voluble ; not karſh ; ſoft. 
id £ When tage Minerva roſe, 
. From her ſucet lips Jmith ©ocution flows. Gay. 


So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 
Ard] will pour into thy cor 
Remarcs which none did e'er diſcloſe 
. Inimy1.rac'd verſe or nobbling proſe. Prizre 
6. Bland; mild; adulatory. 
3 The ſubtle fiend, 
en, ſtung with anger and diſdain, 
wenbicd, and this anſwer ſm25th return'd. 
5 Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Wan 7 diſcourſe and mild behaviour oft 
_ 4 4 traitor, Addiſon 
e Wa =. ; 
15 5 gave good words, and 
im 107 ms temper. Arbuth, Hiſt. of J. Bull. 
The bil 1 Ne e monarchs to compoſe, 
an prince, the j:72th-ſpecch'd Neſtor. roſ. 
7, I oct Tick:l, 
10 T ſecti 
3 ”. 4. [from the adjetive.] 
WL I make even on the ſurface, 
. 4 ay encouraged the gold[mith, and 
3 Heth, with the hammer him that ſmote 
Salim, Q 5 . Tjaiahb, xli. 
” Pa NG om full of pleaſing thought; 
4 oth 4 the fe Pos 6 | 
F ruthed ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies, 
Wa Dryden. 
Tie 6. 1 winds our courſe we keep ; 
/oth'd the waters of the deep. 
I nA Pope's Od ey. 
5 or ' * 
40 work into a ſoft uniform maſs. 


1 tiny Wo * 
ik had edle, Sein Into the mouth that which it 
ky 17 m0 af; nee, chewing it, grinds and ſmooths 
re WaIds Iwatlows it into another ſtomach. 
9 f i Ray on the Creation. | 


S MO 


Thou, Abelard ! the laſt fad office pay, 
And ſmooth my paſſage to the realms of day. Pope. 


4. To make flowing; to free from harſh- 


neſs. 
In their motions harmony divine 
So ſmooths her charming tones. 
All your muſe's ſofter art diſplay ; 
Let Carolina {m99h the tuneful lay; 
Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine, 
And ſweetly flow through all the royal line; Pepe. 
5. To palliate ; to ſoften. ; 
Had it been a ſtranger, not my child, 
To ſmooth his fault, I would have been more mild. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Milton. 


6. To calm; to mollify. 
Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us pauſe, 
And ſmooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks, 

| Shakeſpeare, 


Milton. 
7. To eaſe. | 
Reſtor'd it ſoon will be; the means prepar'd, 
The difficulty πν td, the danger ſhar'd: 
Be but yourſelf, Dryden. 
ments. | 
Becauſe I cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile in men's faces, ſmc5th, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. Shakeſpeare. 
This man's a flatt'rer * if one be, 
So are chey all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is ſmocth'd by that below. Shakeſpeare. 
To $SMOO"THEN. v. a. [a bad word among 
mechanicks for /nooth,] To make even 


and ſmooth. 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
ſimoot hen the extuberances left. Moxon's Mech. Excr. 
S$MOOTHFACED, adj. | ſmooth and face.] 

Mild looking; having a ſoft air. 

O, ſhall I ſay I thank you, gentle wife? 

— Not ſo, my lord, a twelvemonth and a day; 

I'll mark no words that ſmocthfuc'd wooers ſay, 

7 Shakeſpeare. 
Let their heirs 
Enrich their time to come with ſmasthſac'd peace, 
With im ling plenty, and fair proſp'rous days. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
SMOCOTH LY. adv. from /mooth.] 
1. Not roughly; evenly. 
2. With even glide. 

The muiick ot that murm'ring ſpring 
Is nat fo mournful as the ſtrains you fing 3 
Nor rivers winding through the vales below 
So ſweetly warble, or fo ſmothly flow. Pope. 

3. Without obſtruction ; eaſily; readily. 

Had Jothua been mindful, the fraud of the Gi- 
beonites could not ſo met y have paſt uneſpied, 
till there was no help. Hooker. 

4. With ſoft and bland language. 

SMOOTHNESS., 2. . [from /mooth.] 

1. Evenneſs on the ſurface ; freedom from 
aſperity, 

A countryman feeding his flock by the ſeaſide, 
it was ſo delicate a fine day, that the /mcthreſs of 
the water tempted him to ſet up for a merchant. 

L'Eftrange. 

The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 

The ſmr5thnefs of her ſkin remains alone. Dryden. 
2. Softneſs or mildneſs on the palate, 

Fallacious drink! ye honeſt men, beware, 

Nor truſt its ſmocthneſs; the third circling glaſs 
Sufficèes virtue. Philips. 
3. Sweetneſs and ſoftneſs of numbers. 

As French has more fineneſs and /morhbneſs at 
this time, ſo it had more compaſs, ſpirit, and force 
in Montaigne's age, Temple. 

Virgil, though ſmooth, where ſmoothneſs is e- 
quired, is ſo far from affecting it, that he rather 
diſdains it; frequently, uſing ſynalephas, and con- 


cluding his ſenſe in the middle of his verſe. Dryd. 


4 To make eaſy ; to rid from obſtructions. 


Each perturbation ſ-:c0th*d with outward: calm. 


8. To flatter; to ſoften with blandiſh- 


SMU | 
4. Blandneſs and gentleneſs of ſpeech- 
She is too ſubtle for thee ; and her mot hneſt, 


Her very ſilence, and her patience, | 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. Shakeſp. 
SuorE. The preterite of /mite, 
| Death with a trident ſmote. Milton. 
To SMO“ T HER. v. a. [ymonan, Saxon.] 
1. To ſuffocate with ſmoke, or by exclu- 
ſion of the air. 2 
She might give paſſage to her thoughts, and ſo 
as it were utter out ſome ſmoke of thoſe flames, 
wherewith elſe ſhe was not only burned but ſmo- 
thered, Sidney. 


We ſmot ber d 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e'er ſhe fram'd. 
Shakeſpearts 
We are enow yet living in the field, . 
To ſmotber up the Engliſh in our throngs. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 
Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, 
And ſmotber d in the duſty whirlwind dies. 
| - Addiſon's Cato. 


ä 


2. To ſuppreſs. 

Lewd and wicked cuſtom, beginning perhaps at 
the firſt amongſt fe, afterwards ſpreading into 
greater multitudes, and ſo continuing, from time 
may be of force, even in plain things, to mother 
the light of natural underſtanding. Hcoker. 

She was warmed with the graceful appearance 
of the hero: ſhe ſmothered thoſe ſparkles out of de- 
cency, but converſation blew them up into a flame, 

Dryden's ZEncid, Dedication. 


SMO“ HER. 2. /. from the verb.] 
1. A ſtate of ſuppreſſion. Not in uſe. 
This unfortunate prince, after a long ſmother of 
diſcontent, and hatred of many of his nobility and 
people, breaking forth at times into ſeditions, was 
at laſt diſtreſed by them. 
A man were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, 
than tufter his thoughts to paſs in mother. Bacons 
Nothing makes a man ſuſpect much, more than 
to know little 3 and therefore men ſhould progure 
to know more, and not to keep their ſuſpicions in 
ſmother, Bacon's Eſſays, 
2. Smoke ; thick duſk. ; 
Thus muſt I from the ſmoke into the ſmother 
From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. Shakeſp. 
Where yon diſorder'd heap of ruin lies, 
Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duft ariſe, 
Amid that ſmsrber Neptune holds his place. 
; | Dryden's Aid. 
The greater part enter only like mutes to fill the 
ſtage, and ſpend their taper in ſmoke and mother. 
| | Collier on Fame. 


To SMO'THER. wv. z. [from the noun.] + 
1. To ſmoke without vent. 
Hay and ſtraw have a very low degree of heat; 
but yet cloſe and ſmothering, and which drieth nos. 
S Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
2. To be ſuppreſſed or kept cloſe. 
The advantage of converſation is ſuch, that, 
for want of company, a man had better talk to a 
poſt than let his thoughts lie ſmoking and ſmorber- 
ing. Collier of Friendſbip. 
SuO “UID ERIN G.) [This word ſeems a 
SMO'ULDRY. participle; but Iknow 
not whether the verb /morlder be in uſe : 
mogzan, Saxon, to ſmother ; ſinoel, Dut, 
b. Burning and ſmoking without vent. 
None can breathe, nor ſee, nor hear at will, 
Through ſmou/dry cloud of duſkiſh ſtinking ſmoke, 
That th' only breath him daunts who hath eſcap'd 
the ſtroke. : 
In ſome cloſe pent room it crept along, 
And, ſmould*ring as it went, in filence fed; 
Till th* infant monſter, with devouring ſtrong, 
Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head. Drydens 


SMUG. adj. [ fmuck, dreſs; fmucken, to 
dreſs; Dutch.] Nice; ſpruce ; dreſſed 
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with affectation of niceneſs, but without The ſmarty wainſcot full of cracks. —Feuift. 2. A name given to a drone, from th 
U 8 flow: 


n 
* DIY 


| elegance. | He was a ſmutty dog yeſterday, and coſt me near ; *n / 
| N Ay, motion o 
There J have a bankrupt for a prodigal Who two hours to waſh the ink oft his face. Pope. Wh , - ſnail, 
4 | ; ) Tai . Sn | y prat'ſt thou to thyſelf 
dares ſcarce ew his head on the Rialto; a beg- | 2+ ainted with mildew, Dromio, thou drone, th , pod anfuer' no 
gar, that uſed to come ſo ſmug upon the mart, Smutty corn will ſell dearer at one time than the chou fail thou flug, thou fo: 
Shakeſprare's Merchant of Venice. clean at another. Locke. SNAIL-CLAVER or Sa- Shateſpear 
He who can make your viſage leſs horrid, and |-3. Obſ j deſt 2 R or nail-trefeil, » „. 
your perſo is by ſ bs 3 Gs vena ROT-ROGEN. 3 folium, Lat ] An herb —＋— ni. 
3 4 n more ſmug, is worthy ſome good re- The place is a cenſure of a profane and ſmutty SNAKE : erb. Ainſearg 
x. - n. Speclator. paſſage in the Old Bachelor. Collier. A ſ. Fra [Pnaca, Sax. ſnake, Dur. 
0 SMUG. v. a. 8 to ſpruce. SNACK. . /. [from ſnateb.] A ſhare; a 9 the oviparous king, Gif 
N. nen Le: Bob | a v 2 ns 
In Circe's houſe, were all, in ſeverall baine 5 » bet mage by re Wes * . 15 harmleſs. e 6 = pe * bits 
Stadiouſly ſucet'n'd, ſmug"d with olle, and declet _ 4r che matter gets the better on*t, they come in . poetry is a general 
WEE Lf out weed: pry ge: bor Flier jnacks L' Eftrange. name 18 - ſerpent. ; 
5 1 e For four times talking, if one piece thou take o'ſter 's ſhew beguiles him: 
To SMU GGLE. vv. a. [ /mockelen, Dut.) That muſt be cantied, and the judge go ſnack. Dry. As the ſnake, rolled in a "rg 
To Import or export goods without pay- All my demurs but double his attacks; Wich ſhining checker'd flougi,, doth ins wy 
ing the cuſtoms. At laſt he whiſpers, Do, and we go ſnacks.” Pope. That for the beauty thinks it excellent FOO 
a , SNA cor. 2. /. | 22 "= Shak brare's ere V 
SMU GGLER, 7, . | from Jmuggle. l A "I . [acus, Lat.] A fiſn. Any. We have ſcotch'd the ee 
wretch who, in defiance of juſtice and S & A FI. E. 1. %. [ /ravel, Dutch, the noſe.]] She'll cloſe, and be herſelf; ud vu, gy... . 
the laws, imports or exports goods ei- A bridle which croſſes the noſc. Remains in danger of her former tecth. TI 
ther contraband or without payment of The third o' th* world is yours, which with a ſnaffle The parts muſt have their ou!line. ir, ue f. 
the culo | | You may pace eaſy; but not ſuch a wife. Sab. aer, en 2 of a ſnake upon the only 
7 8 Sooth him with praiſe z 4 Ehey muſt be ſmooth and eren. Pd. Dips. 
SMU GLY, ad. [from /orug.] Neatly; | This, from his weaning, let him well be taught, Nor chaik, nor crumbling Ronez) the b 5 
ſprucely. And then betimes in a tott ſna le wrought, fra der, | 
Lilies and roſes will quickly appear, | | Dryden's Geargicks. That work in hollow earth their winding tracks, 
Din 
\ 


And her face will look wond'rous ſmugly. Cay. | Ty SNAFFLE. v. 4 [from t] : 
| R mag . V. a. 1e noun.] To Se , 
*Smu'GxEss. . . [from ſnug. ] Spruce- | bridle; to hold in a bridle; to hold; 9 3 7 ee 8 
| pecies of birthwort growing in Virginia 


; 105 * . and Carolina 
SMUT. 7. J. [Py mreza, Sax. ſmette, Dut.] | SNAG. z. [Of this word I know not the | SNA 777 3 
1. A ſpot made with ſoot or coal. etymology or original.] IL. 2 Ap ris. u. J. ¶ bernolac lu, 
.Muſt or ; 2 S 5 | vatin, ant, 
2 reer eln blackneſs gathered 1. A Jag, or ſharp protuber ance. | The 3 are: it hath a lily-haped dcr 
. The one her other leg had lame, of one leaf, ſhaped exactly like an iris; but hes 
Farmers have ſuffered by ſmutty wheat, when Which with a ſtaff, all full of little ſnaps, tuberoſe root, divided into bel = Fg 
ſuch will not ſell for above five ſhillings a buſhel; | She did diſport; and Impotence her name. Fa. Q:] oblon dulbs. „ nee 
whereas that which is tree from ſaut will fell for The coat of arms, 7 Gen” = 1 „ 5 
3 : Mortimer's Huſtaudry. | Now on a naked ſnag in triumph born, og l r Biſtort. u. J. LL ira, 
3+ Obſcenity. Was hung on high. Dryden's ZEncid. aunt. ] A plant. a 
To Sur. v. a. [from the noun.) t or Banding be-| en nf. [from /rake miar 
1. To ſtain; to mark with ſoot or coal, yond the reſt; a tooth, in contempt. e the Ln CM Bee te ie wear 
: He is far from being /murted with the foil of a- In China none hold women ſweet, in the iſland of Timor, and e 5 
theiſm, | More. Except their ſnags are black as jet: It has no remarkable Ebert in of an e 
A fuller had invitation from a collier to live King Chihu put nine queens to death, hitter tate. The Indians — ne ee 
_ n . ver thankY; but, Convict on ſtatute, iv'ry teeth. Prior. a certain remedy for the bite of the Witt * 
* pi og _ _ any thing Pp _ a 8 N a'G GED. 0 adj. [from ſnag.) Full of | Si and from e = os of lgrur: © * 
IM — is ſo ſmutted with duſt and ſmoke, _ . 22 D full - ſharp pro- eee 8 . . ; 
that neither the marble, filver, nor braſs works tuberances ; ſhooting into ſharp points. 1 R . 
thew themſelves, f 7 Adaliſen. | His ee Ti are W SNAKY. adj. [from i 4 le.] 3 
I am wonderfully pleaſed to ſee my tenants play Upon a ſnaggy oak, which he had torn I. Serpentine 5 belonging to a ſnake; 1. 
their innocent tricks, and ſmutting one another. Out of his mother's bowels, and it made ſembling a ſnake, 
; | Hddiſon. Ris mortal mace, wherewith his foemen he diſmay'd. Venomous tongue, tipt with vile avzer's 87g 
2. To taint with mildew:-/ | Spenſer. Of that ſelf kind with which the turics tell 
Mildew falleth upon corn, and ſmrtctÞ its Bacen. Naked men belabouring one another with ſnagged Their jzaty heads do comb. Hale 
To SMUT. v. z. To gather muſt. = or dully falling together by the ears at Boys The —_— Meander bow'd wit 12 © 
White red-eared wheat is good for clays, and . : NT ny 1 5 lb of 21 thei 
bears a very good crop, and 3 ae SNAI . 1. . [pnegl, Saxon ; fnegel, Dut.) Reſign eee choice youth « 98 
To SMUTCH. v. a. [ from Smut. ] To black | 1: A ſlimy animal which Creeps on plants, The true lovers knot had its origina! lion 5 050 
with fmoke. ſome with ſhells on their backs; the | Herculancus, or Hercules's not, reſembing 12 
Have you ſeen but a bright lily grow, emblem of ſlownets. ſnaky complication in the cops er , 
Before rude hands have touch'd it ? J can tell why a ſzail has a houſe.—Why ?— Hermes. Br 8 tas 
Ha' you mark'd but the fall o' the ſnow, Why, to put 's head in; not to give it away to 0 3 wy _ OY, 
Before the foil hath ſmutch d it? his daughters, and leave his horns without a caſe. His eaſy ſteps, girded Wat e 5 e Feral 
a Y Ben FJenſen's Undercucods. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. . | ao ALD 
Emu TTILY. adv. [from /mutty.] Fearful commenting 2. Having ſerpents. g 
. 1. Blackly ; ſmokily. | Is leaden ſervitor to quil delay; Look, look unto Og l 
+ Oblbene! y. | Delay leads impotent and ſuail-pac'd beggary. And ſtop your cars againſt the char! * Sos 
Suu 7 ; | 3 Shakeſpeare's Richard III. a , : 
| eee he [ rom /inutt; Y | The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder ; In his han 3.777 Tal 
1. Soil from ſmoke. Snail fiow in profit, but he ſleeps by day He took caduceus, his ſraky wand, Has ele ” 
My vines and peaches, upon my beſt ſouth More than the wild cat. Shakeſpeare. What was that ſtiaky-heades gorgen ory 
That wiſe Minerva wore, unconguer d He 


walls, were apt to a ſoot or ſmuttine/s upon their Seeing the ſnail, which every where doth roam, Ad ſrone? 


i leaves and upon their fruits, which were good for Carrying his own houſe ſtill, {till is at home, Wherewith the freez'd her focs do 0 Alter. 
| nothing. Temple. Foilow, for he js eaſy-pac'd, this ſnail ; ; 3 | d on his bead; 
N 2. Obſceneneſs. Be thine own palace, or the world's thy gaol. _—_ 2 _ _ ce in bis Fand 
1 SuuTTY. adj. [f | | D,, nd. D 
1 1. Black . 1 8 0 : There may be as many ranks of beings in the He holds the virtue of the wry 1565. 
if . The fans »-*» wg . _— 3 to us, as we ourſelves are | To SNAP. v. a. [the _ whe 1K fa 
n _— er X uperior to all the ranks of being beneath us in this | z , To break at once; to br 12 
With ſudden blaze diſus'd, inflames the , viſible world, even though we deſcend below the If the chain of neceſſity be no ke = . 
N — | ſnail and the oyſters — it may be ſnapped fo ably in ſundry 1 
; | 
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erwiſe determined from without himſelf, 
22 the ſignification of your deſire, and 
modeſt intreaty, then we may conclude, hu- 
2 affairs are not always governed by abſolute 
— Bramb. againſt Hobbes. 
MLight is broken like a body, as when *tis ſnapped 
in pieces by a tougher body. Digby. 
Dauntleſs as death, away he walks 
Breaks the doors open, ſnaps the locks ; 
Searches the parlour, chamber, ſtudy, . 
Nor ſtops till he has culprit's body. Prior. 


4. To firike with a knacking noiſe, or 


rp ſound. 
88 The bowzy fire 
Fir ſhook from out his pipe the ſeeds of fire, 
Dunciad. 


Then ſnap! his box. 
2 0 bite. 
of J ventleman paſting by a coach, one of the 
i end of his finger. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
All mungrel curs bawl, ſnarl, and ſnap, where 
the foe flies before them. L' Eftrange. 
A notion generally received, that a lion is dan- 
gerous to all women who are not virgins, may have 
giren occaſion to a fooliſh report, that my lion's 
jaws are ſo contrived as to ſnap the hands of any 
of the female ſex, who are not thus qualified. 
5 Addon's Spectator. 
He ſnaps deceitful air with empty jaws, 
The {abtle hare darts ſwift beneath his paws. Gay. 
4 To catch ſuddenly and unexpectedly, . . 
Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would 
ſrap one of the kids, and make tome ſhift to carry 
kim cloſe to their lodgings. Wotton. 
Some with a noiſe and greaſy light 
Are jnaft, as men catch larks at night. Butler. 
You thould have thought of this before you was 
taken; for now you are in no danger to be ſnapt 
finging again. L' Eftrange. 
Did I not ſee you, raſcal, did I not, 
When you lay ſnug to frap young Damon's goat ? 


horſes /rapt off the 


| Dryden. 
Belated ſeem on watch to lie, 
And ſ:ap ſome cully paſſing by. Sevift. 


x. [ ſnapper, Dutch.]J To treat with ſharp 
language. 
Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod, 5 
And ſrapp'd their canons with a why not. Hud. 
A ſurly ill-bred lord, 
That chides and ſnaps her up at every word. 
Granville, 
Ty SNAP, v. tt 
1. To break ſhort; to fall aſunder; to 


break without bending. 
Note the ſhip's ſickneiſes; the maſt 
Shax'd with an ague, and the hold and waiſt 
With a ſalt dropſy clogg'd; and ur racklings 
Srappicg, like to too high ſtretch'd treble ſtrings, 
| Donne. 
The backbone is divided into ſo many veitebres 
for commodious bending, and not one intire rigid 
bone, which, being of that length, would have been 
often in danger of ſnapping in ſunder. Ray an Creat. 
If your ſtecl be too hard, that is, too brittle, if 
it be a {pring, it will not bow; but with the leaſt 
bending it will ſnap aſunder. Aoxon's Hoch, Faer, 
The makers of theſe needles thould give them a 
due temper : for if they att too ſoft, they will 
bend; and if they are too brittle, they ſnap. 
Sharp's S1:rgrry, 
2, To make an effort to bite with eager- 
neſs. | 
If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I ſce 
no reafon but I may ſnap at him. Sha. Henry IV. 
We ſap at the bait without ever Creaming of 
the hook chat gces along with it, L'Hſtrauge. 
Tow zer ſnaps 
At people's heels with frothy chaps. 
NAP, 7. /. [from the verb.] 


1. The att of breaking with a quick mo- 


Swift. 


tion. 
2. A greedy fellow. 


He had no ſooner ſaid out his ſay, but-up riſes 


| 


; 


F ” 
A 


A quick eager bite. | 
With their bills, thwarted croſſwife at the end, 
they would cut an apple in two at one ſnap. Carew. | 
4. A catch; a theft, Sy 
SNA'PDRAGON or Calf's Snout, u. ſ. an- 
tirrhinum, Latin.] | _ 
1. A plant. | 
2. A kind of play, in which brandy is ſet 
on fire, and raiſins thrown into it, which 
thoſe who are unuſed to the ſport are | 
afraid to take out ; but which may be 
ſafely ſnatched by a quick motion, and | 
put blazing into the mouth, which being 
cloſed, the fire is at once extinguiſhed. 
SNAPPER. 2. /. [from ſrap.] One who 
ſnaps. | : 

My father named me Autolicus, being letter'd 
under Mercury; who, as I am, was likewiſe a 
ſnapper up of unconſider'd trifles. 

| Shateſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
SnA'PPISH. adj. [from ſnap.] 
1. Eager to bite. 
The ſnappiſb cur, the paſſenger's annoy, 
Cloſe at my heel with yelving treble flies. Pope. 
They lived in the temple ; but were ſuch ſnappiſh 
curs, that they frighted away moſt of the votaries, 
Spectators 


3. 


* 


2. Peeviſh ; ſharp in reply. 

SNA'PPISHLY.adv. | from ſnappiſh.] Pee- 
viſhly ; tartly. 

SNA PPISHN ESG. . . [from ſnappiſh.] 
Peeviſhneſs ; tartneſs. 

SNnA'PSACK., 2. , [ ſnappfack, Swediſh.] 
A foldier's bag: more uſually 4nap/ac#. 

SNARE. 1. . | jnara, Swediſh and Iſland- 
ick; ſnare, Daniſh ; ſavor, Dutch, ] 

1. Any thing ſet to catch an animal; a 

gin; a net; a nooſe. 

O poor hapleſs nightingale, thought I, 


How ſweet thou ſing'ſt, how near the deadly ſnare! 
Million. 


2. Any thing by which one is intrapped or 
intangled. 
This I. ſpeak for your own profit, not that I may 
caſt a ſnare upon you. 1 Cor. vii. 35. 
A fool's mouth is his detruftion, and bis lips 
are the ſnare of his ſoul. Prove xviii. 7. 
Propound to thyſelf a conftant rule of living, 
which, though it may not be fit to obſerye ſeru- 
pulouſy, left it become a ſnare to thy conſcience, 
or endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule be 
broken. Taylar's Rale of Living Holy. 
For thee ordain'd a help, became thy ſnar:. Milt. 
Beauty, wealth, and wit, 
And proweſs, to the pow'r of love ſubmit z 
The ſpreading ſuare for all mankind is laid, 
And lovers all betraj, or are betray d. Dryden. 


To SNARE. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
intrap ; to intangle ; to catch in a nooſe. 
Glo'ſter's ſhew 
Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With torrow ſnares relenting paſſengers. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The wicked is ſuared in the workof his own hands. 


Fſalm ix. 


LAY 


Warn all creatures from thee 

Henceforth, leſt that too heav'nly form, pretended 

To helliſh faiſchood, ſnare them. Milt. Par, Loft 
To SNARL. v. 2. | Hharren, Dutch. ] 
1. To growl as an angry animal; to gnarre. 

What! were you /rar/ing all before I came, 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me? 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

| * He is born with teeth ! | 
And fo I was; which plainly fgnified 


— 


Sbaleſpeare. 
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And ſnarleth.in the gentle < 
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Now, for the bare<piek?d bone of majoſty, 
Doth dogged war briſtle his angfty creſt, 
of peace. 
| bakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
The fhes-even ef the ſavage herd are fate ; 
All, hen they fnar! or bite, have no return 
But courtſhip from the male. Deyden s Don Sebaſ. 
An angry cur 
Snarli while he feeds. Dryden aud. Lees Ocdipus. 


2. To ſpeak roughly; to talk in rude terms. 


Tis malicious and unmanſ to ſvar] at the little 
lapſes of a pen, from which Virgil himſelf frands 
not exempted, Dryden. 

The hone farmer and his wife, 

Two years declin'd ſrom prime of life, 

Had ſtruggled with the marriage nooſe, ' 

As almoſt ev'ry couple does: 


Kiffing to-day, to-morrow ſnarling. Prior. 

Where haſt thou been ſnarling odious truths, and 
entertaining company with diſcourſe of their diſ- 
eaſes ? | Congreves 
To SNARL. S. a. To intangle; to embar- 
raſs. I know not that this ſenſe 1s well 


authoriſed. 
Confuſed ſzarled conſciences render it difficult 
to pull out thread by turead. Decay of Piety. 
SNA'RLER. 2. from ſnarl, ] One who 
ſnarls ; a growling, ſurly, quarreliome, 
inſulting fellow. 
Should ſtupid liBels grieve your mind, 

You ſoon a remedy may find; 

Lie down obſcure, like other folks, 

Below the laſh of ſnarlers jokes. Swift. 

SNaA*RY. adj. | from jnare.} Intangling ; 
inſidious. _ 

Spiders in the vault their ſnaxy webs have ſpread. 

f Dryden. 
SN AST. z. /. The ſnuff of a candle. 

It firſt burned fair, till ſome part of the candle 
was conſumed, and the ſawduſt gathered abcut 
the ſnaſt; but then it made the fuaft big and long, 
and burn duſkiſhiy, and the candle waſted in har 
the time of the wax pure. Bacon. 


To SNATCH. v. a. | fracken, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſeize any thing haſtily, | 


A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to depart 
this world with a kind of treatable diflolution, 
than to be ſuddenly cut off in a moment ; rather 
to be taken than ſnatehed away from the face of 


the carth. Heogbere 
Death, : 
So fnatch'd, will not exempt us from the pain. 
Milton. 


Life's ſtream hurries ail too faſt.:: 
In vain ſedate reflections we would make, 
When half our knowiedge we muſt /ratct, not take, 
6 Popes 

She ſnatehd a ſheet of Thule from her bed: 
Sudden ſhe flies, and wizelms it o'er the pyre; 
Down fink the flames. Pope's Dunciad. 

They, ſailing down the ſtream, 
Are fxatcb'd immediate by the quick-eyed trout, 
Or darting ſalmon. Thomſon's Summer. 
2. To tranſport or carry ſuddenly. 

He hai ſcarce performed any part of the office 
of a biſhop in the dioceſe of London, when he was 
ſnatched from thence, and promoted to Canterbury. 

5 $/arendone 
O nature! 
Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works, 
Snatch me to heavens T honiſon's Autumn. 
To SNATCH. v.n, To bite, or catch ca- 


gerly at ſomething. : 
Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly of 
fool, they would have part on't; nay, the ladies 
too will be ſnatebing. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
He ſhalt / natch on the right hand, and be hungry. 
Ja. ix. 20. 
Lycus, ſwifter of his fcet, 
Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidſt the war; 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 


And ſna'sbes at the beam he firſt can find. 
Dryden's Mucid. 


That I ſuould ſnar), and bite, and play the dog. 


* 


a eunning Jnap, 
10 


then at the boards L Eſirange. | 


SN ATCR. 


Sometimes, my plague! ſometimes, my darling! 
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S* AF H. u. . [from the verb.] 
1. A haſty catch. 353 
2. A ſhort fit of vigorous action. 

After a ſhower to weeding a ſnatch; - 
More eaſily weed with the root to diſpatch. Taſſer. 


3. A ſmall. part of any thing; a broken 


art. 
She chaunted ſuatebes of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own diſtreſs. Shak. Hamlet. 
In this work. attempts will exceed performances, 
it being compoſod by ſnatches of time, as medical 
vacations would permit. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


4. A broken or interrupted action; a ſhort 


fit. 
The ſnatebes in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeaking, were as his. Shak. Cymb. 
They move by fit; and ſnatches ; ſo that it is not 
conceivable how they conduce unto a motion, 
which, by reaſon of its perpetuity, muſt be regular 
and equal. Wilkins's Dædalus. 
We have often little ſwatches of ſunſhine and fair 
weather in the moſt uncomfortable parts of the year, 
5 Spectator, 
5. A quip; a ſhuffling anſwer. 
Come, leave your ſnatches, yield me a direct an- 
ſwer. Shakeſpeare. 
SNA'TCHER. 2. /. from ſnatch.] One 
that ſnatches or takes any thing in haſte, 
They of thoſe marches | 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 
We do not mean the courting ſratchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot. 
| | Shateſpeare's Henry V. 
SNA'TCHINGLY. adv. from ſnatching.] 
Haſtily ; with interruption. 
To SNEAK. v. z. [ynican, Saxon; ſuige, 
Daniſh.] | 
1. To creep lily ; to come or go as if 
afraid to be ſeen. 
Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weazel Scot 
Comes ſncuking, and ſo ſucks her princely eggs. 
Shateſpeares 

.Sncak not away, fir; for the friar and you 
Muſt have a word anon: lay hold on him. Shak. 

Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 

You ſkulk'd behind the fence, and ſneat'd away. 
Dryden. 

J ought not to turn my back, and to fue off 
in filence, and leave the truth to lie batfied, bleed- 
ing, and ſlain, Witts. 

He ſneak'd into the grave, 
A monarch's half, and half a harlot's {lave. Dunc. 

Are you all ready ? Here's your muſick here: 

Author, ſneak off; we'll tickle you, my dear, More. 
2. To behave with meanneſs and ſervility ; 
to crouch; to truckle. 

I need falute no great man's threſſiold, ſneak to 
none of his friends to ſpeak a good word for me to 
my conſcience. South. | 

Nothing can ſupport minds drooping and ſneak- 
ing, and inwardly reproaching them, from a ſenſe 
ot their own guilt, but to ſec others as bad. | 

Scuth's Sermons. 

When int'reſt calls off all her /neating train, 

When all th' oblig'd deſert, and all the vain, 
She waits, or to the ſcatfold, or the cell, 
When the laſt ling'ring friend has bid farewel. Pape. 

Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave; 
Will jneaks a ſeriv'ner, an exceeding knave. Pepe, 

SN EAKER. 2. . A ſmall veſſel of drink. 
I have juſt left the right worſhipful and his myr- 
midons about a ſneaker of five gallons. Spe:&#ator. 

SNnEAKING. participial adj. [from ſuealt.] 
1. Servile ; mean; low. X 
When the ſmart dialogue grows rich, 

With ſnealing dog, and ugly bitch. Rae, 
2. Covetous ; niggardly ; meanly parſi- 
monious. I F 
2 bi 
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i SNEAKINGLY. adv, 
'} 1. Meanly; ſervilely. | 
| Do all things like a man, not ſneakingly : 


2. In a covetous manner. | 


1. Niggardlineſs. 
2. Meanneſs ; pitifulneſs. 
SN E“ 
| The prince is a jack, a ſneabup; and if he were 

here, I would cudgel him like a dog, if he would 

lay fo, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
To SNEAP., v. @. 


mand. 
from /i, ſnibbe, Daniſh. 
Men ſhulde him nb bitterly. Chau.] 
1. To reprimand; to check. | 
2. To nip. 
What may 
Breed upon our abſence, may there blow 
No fneaping winds at home. Shakeſpearce 
SNEAP. 2. J. [from the verb.] A repri- 
mand ; a check, 
My lord, I will not undergo this ſneap without 
reply: you call honourable boldneſs impudent ſau- 
cineſs: if a man will court'ſy and ſay nothing, he 
is virtuous. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
'To SNEB. v. a. [properly to /nib. See 
SNEAP.] To check; to chide; to re- 
primand. | 
Which made this fooliſh briar wax ſo bold, 
That on a time he caſt him to ſcold 
And fnebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spenſer. 
To SNEER. v. 2. [This word is appa- 
rently of the ſame family with /nore and 
ſnort. ] | 
1. To ſhow contempt by looks: na/o /u/- 
pendere adunco. | 
2. To inſinuate contempt by covert ex- 
preſſions. a a 
The wolf was by, and the fox in a ſneering way 
adviſed him not to irritate a prince againſt his ſub- 
jects. L' Eftrange. 
I could be content to be a little /necred at in a 


| 


reading the reſt. Pope. 

If there has been any thing expreſſed with too 
much ſeverity, it will fall upon thoſe ſncering o. 
daring writers of the age againſt religion, who have 
left reaſon and decency. Watts. 
3. To utter with grimace. 

I have not been ſucering fulſome lies, and nau- 
ſeous flattery, at a little tawdry whore. Congrcs'e. 
4. To ſhew awkward mirth. 

I had no power over one muſcle in their faces, 
though they ſnecred at every word fpoken by each 
other. 3 f Tatler. 
SN EER. . . [from the verb.] 

1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 

Did not the ſneer of more impartial men, | 
At ſenſe and virtue, balance all agen. Pope. 
2. An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. 

Socrates or Cæſar might have a fool's coat clapt 
upon them, and in this diſguiſe-neither the wiſdom 
of the one, nor the majeſty of the other, could ſe- 
cure them from a ſnecr. 8 Watts. 
SNE'ERER. 7. , [from ſſeer.] He that 

ſneers or ſhows contempt. 8 
To SNEEZE. v. n. [mepan, Saxon; 


nieſen, Dutch.] To emit wind audibly 


** * 


. 4 
— * . ? 


by the noſe. - 


line, for the ſake of the pleaſure I ſhould have in 


[from Jreaking.) 1 4 


Think the king ſees thee till, Herbert. 
While you ſneakingly ſubmit, ; 
And beg our pardon at our feet, 
Diſcourag'd by your guilty fears 
To hope for quarter for your ears. Hudibras. 


SNE"AKINGNESS. 2. / [from /neaking.] 


AKUP,2./. | from ſneak,] A cowardly, | 
creeping, inſidious ſcoundrel. Obſolete. | 


[This word ſeems a 
corruption of ib, or of ſuap, to repri- 
Perhaps /nap 1s in that m_— 


ö 


1 


ſcending to the noſtrils is diverted t 
If the pain be more intenſe —_ Yes, Br 
amongſt the membranes, there will be . rape 
| | the palate and noftrils, with 85 5 freezing,” * 
1 1% m ? 8 
To thee Cupid freez'd aloud : an 4 Surgery, 
And every lucky omen ſent before, 
To meet thee landing on the Spartan ſhore 
If any thing oppreſs the bead, it hath, 3 
to free itſelf by ſneezing. Ray en th 
| Violent neezirg produceth convultion, 
muſcles of reſpir.tion : ſo great an alter: on 
be produced only by the tickling of a fea Hd, = 
if the action of ſneezing ſhould be cont ry 4 1. 
4 ko : ont nued dy 
ſome very acrid ſubſtance, it will produce hagge 
univerſal convulſions, fever, and death, -L. 2 
An officer put the. ſharp end of his Palf-vii, : 
good way up into my noſttil, which tick!-g 8 3 
like a ſtraw, and made me ſiuege vi lent'v. * ; 
SNEEZE. #./. [from the verb.] Emi 
of wind audibly by the noſe, 
I heard the racic, 
As earth and iky would mingle; but 
Thele flaws, though mortais fear chem, 
As dangerous to the pliilar's f ame of hoy) 
Are to the main as wholefome as a ſreez;s 
To man's leis un verſe, and ſoon are gone, 
Miitin's Paradiſe Regafrei. 
We read in Godignus, that upon a jreeze of the 
| emperor of Monomotapa, there paſſed acclamat ung 
ha Wt: through the city. Brown Huig. Err, 
SNEEZEWORT. z. J. [ptarmica, Latin.) 
A plant. 
SN ET. 7. J. [among hunters.] The fat of 
a deer. | Dia, 
SN EW. The old preterite of To h. Did. 
To SN IB. v. a. | ſnibbe, Daniſh. See 
SN EAP. ] To check; to nip; to repri- 
mand. 
Aſked for their paſs by every ſquib, 
That liſt at will them to revile or jnib, Hub, Ta, 
SNICK and ſnee, u. J. A combat with 
knives. 5 
Among the Dunkirkers, where ſuick and ſnicwas 
in faſhion, 2 boatiwain, with ſome of our men 
drinking together, became quarrelſome: one of our 
men beat him down; then kneeling upon his 
breaſt, he drew out a knife ſticking in his ſaſh, 
and cut him from the ear towards the mouth. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To SNI"CKER or Snigger. v. u. To laugh 
ſlily, wantonly, or contemptuouſly ; to 
laugh in one's fleeve. Dit. 
To SN1FF. v. n. | ſniffa, Swediſh.] To 
draw breath audibly up the noſe. 


power 
Caran. 
in ail the 
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As who ſhould ſay, Now am I ſkinny and lean * 
Seo t. 
To SNI'GGLE, v. 7. 

Sniggling is thus performed: in a warm das, 
when the water is loweſt, take a ſtrong ſmal! hooks 
tied to a ſtring about a yard long; and then into 
one of the holes, where an cel may hide herſelt, 


| ſurely, and as far as you may conveniently : it 
ithi i bite inſtantly 

within the ſight of it, the cel will bite 1ntant'yy 

and as certainly gorge it: pull him out by degrees. 

| Walter's Argh”: 


To SNP. v. a. | ſaippen, Dutch.] To cut 


at once with ſciſſars. 5 
The ſinus ſhould be laid open, which wt: oy 
up about two inches with a pr of probe-fcifiers 
and the inciſed lips dreſſed. MWiſ-man 5 Sargerye 
When tradeſmen brought extravagant bills, Sir 
Roger uſed to bargain to cut off a quarter of 2 
yard: he wore a pair of ſciſſars for this eee 
and would ſaip it off nicely. Arbut - 

Putting one blade of the ſcifſars up the gut, à 
the other up the wound, ſrip the whole 8 
a the fiſtula. f a as” If 
i N SN IP. 


Did. 


So then you look'd ſcornful, and ſzift at the dean, 


with the help of a ſhort ſtick put in your bait lei- 
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ex12, #./, [from the verb.) 
1. A ſingle cut with ſciſſars. 

What! this a ſleeve? _ 

Here's ſnip and nip, and cut, and fiſh and flaſh, 

Like to a cenſor in a barber's thop, 


it open 


open; therefore with one fn more I laid 2 


to the very end. 
2. A ſmall ſhred. 

Thoſe we keep within compaſs by ſmall ſnip: of 
emplaſt, hoping to defend the parts about; but, in 
ſpite of all, they will ſpread farther. Wiſeman's Surg. 

1, A ſhare; a ſnack, A low word. 

He found his triend upon the mending hand, 
which he was glad to hear, becauſe of the ſnip tha: 
ke himfelf expected upon the dividend. L' Eftrange. 

SvirE. 2. / [ſneppe, German; pmite, 
Saxon; /uit, Welſh.] | ; 

1. A ſmall fen fowl with a long bill. 

The external evident cauſes of the atra bilis are 

a high fermenting diet; as old cheeſe, birds feed- 
ing in fen, as geete, ducks, woodcocks, ſnipes, 
and ſwans. : 

2. A fool; a blockhead, | 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe; 

For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane, 
It I ſhould time expend with ſuch a /nipe, 


Bur for my ſport and profit. Shakeſpeare's Othello, | 


Sx1erER. z. J. [from ſuip.] One that 


ſnips. 


SvipPET. 2. /. [from ip] A ſmall 
part; a ſhare. 5 
Witches ſimpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors ſnippets; 
Or from the pill'ry tips of ears, Hudibras. 


SxTrsx aP. 2. J. [a cant word formed by 
reduplication of /zap.] Tart dialogue, 
with quick replies. 

Dennis and difionance, and captious art, 
And /»ip/ap thort, and interruption ſmart. 
| Pope's Dunciad. 

Sx1TE. 2. J {pnrea, Saxon.) A ſnipe. 
Vis is perhaps the true name; but 
nipe prevails, | 

Or tame birds Cornwall hath doves, geeſe, and 
ducks: of wild, quail, rail, ſnite, and wood-dove. 
| Carcw. 

To SNITE. v. a. [nnyean, Saxon.] To 
blow the noſe, 
Nor wouid any one be able to ſaite his noſe, or to 
ine 20; in both which the paſſage of the breath 
trough the month, being intercepted by the tongue, 
15 torcea to go through the noſe, Grexv's Cofmel. 


NIV EL. 2. . [ jnavel, ſnevel, German.] 
Snot ; the running of the noſe. 


ToSx1'vEL. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
1. To run at the noſe. 
2. To ery as children. 

Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks ; 
and whether we go to Our graves ſuivelling or ſing- 
Ing, tis all mere form. L' Eftrange. 
| Away goes he ſnivelling and yelping, that he had 

ie his axe into the water. L"Eftrange. 
1 VELLER. z. / [from ſuivel.] A weep- 
er; a weak lamenter. | 

5 e'd more iament when I was dead, 
58 han all the ſnwellers round my bed. Sevift. 

b NORB. V, ite [ ſnorcken, Dutch. ] To 
_—_ hard through the noſe, as men in 

P. : | 
I did unreverent! N | 
4d unre y blame the gods 

Who wake tor thee, though thou fre for thyſelf. 

3 Ben Jonſon. 

_ railing heroes, and whoſe wounded gods, 
es lome ſuſpect he ſnores as well as nods. 

5 Roſcommon. 

| 3 lie in his ſhades, and ſnore on to doomſ- 

ede unleſs I ſee farther reaſon of diſturb- 

& us repoſe, Stilling fleet. 


1 


5 Flyer, 


f 


f 


2 


Shakeſpeare. 


The ulcer would not cure farther than it was laid | 


q 


| 


To SNOW. H. a. 


' 


- 


SNO 
Is not yonder Proteus? cave? 
It is, and in it lies the god aſleep. 
And ſnoring by 
We may deſcry | 
The monſters of the deep. Dryden's Albion. 
The giant, gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and blood, 
Lay ftretch'd at length, and ſnoring in his den, 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o'ercharg'd 
With purple wine and cruddled gore confus'd. 
Addiſon. 
SNORE. n. /. [rnona, Saxon, from the 
verb.] Audible reſpiration of ſleepers 
through the noſe, . | 


The ſurfeited grooms: 


Do mock their charge with /nores : I've drugg'd their | 


poſſets. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

SNORER. 2. /. [from ſuore.] He that 
ſnores. 

To SNORT. v. a. [ /norcken, Dutch.] To 
blow through the noſe as a high-mettled 
horſe. | 

The ſnorting of his horſes was heard. 
| Feremiah, viii. 16. 
The fiery war-horſe paws the ground, 
And ſnorts and trembles at the trumpet's ſound. 
Addiſon. 
From their full racks the gen'rous Reeds retire, 
Dropping ambroſial foams, and ſrerting fife. 


—— 


Addiſon's Ovid. | 


He with wide noſtrils, ſnorting, ſkims the wave. 
| Themſon. 
SNOT. z. /. [nnoze, Saxon; fret, Dutch. ] 
The mucus of the noſe. 
Thus, when a greedy floven once has thrown 
His ſuct into the meis, tis all his own. Svift. 
Sxo'TTY. adj, [from not.] Full of ſnot. 
This ſquire South my huſband took in a dirty 
ſnotty-noſed boy. N Arbuthnct. 
SNOUT. z. J. [ /auyt, Dutch. ] 


| 1. The noſe of a beaſt. 


His noſe in the air, his ſnout in the ſkies. Tu ſer. 
In ſhape a beagle's whelp throughout, 
With broader forehead, and a [harper ſnout. Dryd. 
2. The noſe of a man, in contempt. 
Her ſubtle ſnout 
Did quickly wind his meaning out. Hudibras. 
But when the date of Nock was out, 
Off dropt the ſympathetick ſnout. Hudibras. 
What Athiop lips he has, 
How foul a ſnout, and what a hanging face! 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Charm'd with his eyes, and chin, and jncur, 
Her pocket-glaſs drew lily out; 
And grew enamour'd with her phiz, 
As juſt the counterpart of his. Sevift. 
3. The noſel or end of any hollow pipe. 
SnO'UTED. adj. [from ſuout.] Having a 
ſnout. | 
Their dogs ſnouted like foxes, but deprived of that 
property which the logicians call proprium quarto 
modo, for they could not bark. Heylyn. 
Sncuted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a 
goat. Grew» 
SNOW. u. /. [nnap, Saxon; /r2e, Dutch. ] 
The ſmall particles of water frozen be- 


fore they unite into drops. Locke, 
Drought and heat conſume / waters, 
| Job, xxive 19. 
He gives the winter's ſng her airy birth, 
And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. Sandys. 
Soft as the fleeces of Veſcending nus. Pepe. 
To SNOW. v. 2. [T napan, Saxon; /neeuwen, 


Dutch.] To fall in ſnow. 
The hills being high about them, it ſnozus at the 
tops of them oftener than it rains. Brown's Trav, 
To ſcatter like ſnow, 

If thou be'ſt born to ſee ftrange ſights, 
Ride ten thouſand days and nights, 


Till age /nozo white hairs on thee. Donne, 


SNO'WBALL. #. . [ſnow *and ball.] A 


round Jump of congelated ſnow, 


Hayward. 

His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 

And, rolling o'er you, like a ſnoquball grows. Dryd. 
A ſnowball having the power to produce in us the 


they are in the /n;2oball, I call qualities; and, as 
they are ſenſations in our underſtandings, _ 
cke. 


Very cold liquor. 6 
5 Angelo, a man whoſe blood. 
Is very ſnowbreoth, one who never feels 


Sxo'wDeeP. 2. . [viola bulboja, Latin. 
An herb. . : 

Sxo'wDROP. n./. [narcifſoleucoium, Lat.] 
An early flower. 

When we tried the experiment with the leaves 
of thoſe purely white flowers that appear about the 
much unlike that neu ly mentioned. Boyle on Col. 

The litcle ſhape, by-magick pow'r, - 

Grew leſs an! leſs, contracted to a flow'rz: «+ 
A flow'r that firſt in this ſweet garden ſmil'd, 


White as ſnow. 4 
A fn:ww-vhite bull ſhall on your ſhore be ſlain; 


SN O.] Y adj. [ from ſnow.] 
1. White like ſnow. 


So ſhews a ſn;wwy dove trooping with crows, 


Now. ſee thy jolly train: 
Srgvy headed winter leads, 
Spring and ſummer next ſucceeds z 
Yellow autumn brings the rear 
Thou art father of the year. | 
The bluſhing ruby on her ſnozoy breaſt 


2. Abounding with ſnow.. 
Theſe firſt in Crete 

And Ida known; thence on the ſueuy tap 

Ot cold Olympus ruPd the middleair. Milt. Par, L. 
As when the Tartar from his Ruſſian foe, 

By Aſtracan, over the ſnowy plains | 

Retires. | Milton's Paradiſe Left 
Sxus. »./. [from /rebbe, Dutch, a noſe; 


a ſnag ; a knot in wood. 
Lifting up his dreadful club on high, 
All arm'd with ragged /nubs, and knotty grain, 
To SNUB, v. a. [rather To /ſuib. ves 
SN EAE, SNEB, SN1B.], | 
1. To check; to reprimand... 
2. To nip. 
Near the ſea-ſhores, the heads and boughs of 
trees run out far to landward ; but toward the fea 


had been pared or ſhaven off. Ray on the Creation. 


ſob with convulſion. 


lie idle, cloſe, or ſnug. - 
Now he will fight it out, and to the Wars; 

Now eat his bread in pcace, : 

And ſnudge in quiet; now he ſcorns increaſe z 

Now all day ſpares. 


SNUFF. . J. [ /n2f; Dutch, ſnot.] 
1. Snot. In this ſenſe it is not uſed. 
2. The uſeleſs excreſcence of a candle: 
whence moucher la-chandelle.. 
My ſnuff and loathed part of nature ſhould 
Burn itſelf out. 
But deareſt heart, and dearer image, ſtaß! 
Alas! true joys at beſt are dreams enough: 
Though you ſtay here, you pals too faſt away; 
For even at firk life's japer is a u. 


is 


| They paſſed to theeaft-riding of Yorkſhire their: 
company daily increafing, like a ſnowball in rolling. 


ideas of white, cold, and round, the powers, as 
SnoWBROTH: 1. . [ ſnow and broth.] 


The wanton tings and motions of the ſenſe. Shak. 


end of winter, called ſnogodrops, the event was not 


To virgins lacred, and the ſn:wvdrop ſtyl'd. Tickel. 
SxNow-WHITE. adj, [ ſncw. and white. ]' 


His offer d entrails caſt into the main. Dryd. Eu 


As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhews. Shakeſpeares - 


Rexwes 


Render'd its panting whiteneſs more confeſt. Prior. 


or Auubel, a joint of the finger.] A jag 


Him thought at firit encounter to have flain. F. S 


are ſo ſrubbed by the winds, as if their boughs 


To SX UB. v. 2. [ /nuffen, Dutch.] To 
To Sx u DOE. v. z. [H uiger, Daniſn.] TO 


Herlert. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear 
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It the liquor be of a cloſe and glutinous eonſiſt- 
ency, it may burn without any /nnff, as we ſee in 
camphire, and ſome other bituminous ſabſtances 


and moſt of the ancient lamps were of this kind, 


becauſe. none have been found with ſuch wicks. 


Wilkins. 
3. A candle almoſt burnt out. 
Lamzantable | 
To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 


PF th' dungeon by a naß. Shakeſpear?'s Cymbeline. 


4. The fired wick of a. candle remaining 


after the flame, 
A torch, ſnuff, and all, goes out in a moment, 
when. dipped-into the vapour. Addijen on Italy 
3. Reſentment expreſſed by ſnifting; per- 
verſe reſentment. Not uſed: unleſs in 


low language. 
What hath been ſeen 
Either in, ſnußt or packings of the duke's, 
Or the hard rain which both of them have borne 
Againſt the old kind king, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Jupiter took ſuf at the contempt, and puniſned 
him : he ſent him home again. L' Eftrange. 
6. Powdered tobacco taken by the noſe. 
Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw 
The gnomes direct, to ev'ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. 
To SN Ur. D. a. | /nuftn, Dutch.] 
1. To draw in with the breath. 
A heifer will put up her noſe, and ſnuff in the 
air, againſt rain. Bacon. 
Wich delight he auf d the ſmell 
Of mortal change on earth. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
He Leah the wind, his heels the ſand excite; 
But when he ſtands collected in his might, 
He roars, and promiſes a more ſucceſsful fight. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


The youth, 
Who holds the neareſt Ration to the light, 
Already ſeems to ſnuff the vital air, 
And leans juſt forward on a ſhining ſpear. 
Dryden's FEncid. 
My troops are mounted; their Numidian ſteeds 
Snuff up the wind, and long to ſcour the deſert. 
Aadiſon. 
My nag's greateſt fault was ſ:uffirg up the air 
about Brackdenſtown, whereby he became ſuch a 
lover of liberty, that I could ſcarce hold him in. 
S<vift. 
2. To ſcent. 
| The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The ckange of heav'n, and /uuffs it in the wind. 
: Dryden. 
For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, 
And tempt the ſtream, and ſnug” their abſent loves. 
Dryden. 
O'er all the blood-hound boaſts ſuperior ſkill, 
To ſcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill ! 
His fcllows vain alarms rejects with ſcorn, 
True to the maſter's voice, and learned horn: 
His noftrils oft, if ancient fame ſing true, 
Trace the fly felon through the tainted dev : 
Once ſnuf/*d, he follows with unalter'd aim, 
Nor odours Jure him from the choſen game 
Deep-mouth'd he thunders, and inflam'd he views, 
Springs on relentleſs, and to death purſues. Tickel. 
3. To crop the candle. | 
The late queen's gentlewoman |! 
To be her miftreis' miſtreſs ! 
This candle burns not clear: tis I muſt nf} it, 
And out it goes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Againſt a communion-day our lamps ſhould be 
dreſſed, our lights ſzufed, and our religion more 


active. Taylor. 
You have got 
An office for your talents fit, 
To ſnuff the lizhts, and ſtir the fire, 
And get a dinner for your hire. '  8$toift. 


To SNUFPF. v. 2. 
1, To ſnort ; to draw breath by the noſe. 


The fury fires the pack; they /nuf, they vent, 


And feed their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. 
Dryden's /Eneid. 


= "Fe" 


7 239: 
Says Humpus, Sir, my maſter bad me pray. 
Your company to dine with him to-day : 
He ſnuffs, then follows, up the. ſtairs he goes; 
Never: pulls off his hat, nor cleans his ſhoes, Xing. 
2. To ſnift in contempt. . 
Ve ſaid, what a wearineſs is it, and ye have 
ſnuffed at it. ED Mal. TR 13. 
SN UF ROx. 7. . | ſanff and box.] The 
box in which ſnuff is carried. 


If a gentleman leaves a ſnuffbox on the table, 


and goeth away, lock it up as part of your vails. 
. Soi ,t. 


q 


Sir Plume, of amber ſuuſfbax juſtly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane, Pope. 

SN “DER. #./. [from u.] He that 
ſnuffs. 


SNU'FFERS. 2. / from mnuff.] The in- 


ſtrument with which the candle is clip- 


When you have ſnuffed the candle, leave the 
ſnuffers open. Swift's Directions to the Butler, 


To SNuU'FFLE. v. 2. [ ſuuffelen, Dutch.] 
To ſpeak through the noſe ; to breathe 
hard through the noſe. | 


A water-ſpaniel came down the river, ſhewing 
that he hunted for a duck; and with a jruffirg 
grace, diſdaining that his ſmcliing force could not 
as well prevail through the water as through the 
air, waited with his cye to fee whether he could | 
eſpy the duck's getting up again. Siducy. 

Bagpipes of the loudeſt drones, 

With jnuffling broken-winded tones, 

Whole blaſts of air, in pockets ſhut, 

Sound filthier than from the gut. Hudibras. 

It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who 
ſmelt and ſnrfled, and conſidered on't, L'Eſtrange. 

One clad in purple * 
Eats, and recites ſome lamentable rhyme, 
Some ſenſeleſs Phillis in a broken note, , 
Sruffiirg at noſe, and croaking in his throat. Dryd. 


SxU"FFLER. 2. from /nufle.] He that 
ſpeaks through the noſe. 


To SNUG. v. 1. [ /ziger, Dutch.] To lie 


cloſe. | 
There ſnugging well, he well appear'd content, 
So to have done amils, ſo to be ſhent, Sidney. 
As the loving couple lay ſuugging together, Ve- 
nus, to try if the cat had changed her manners 
with her ſhape, turned a mouſe looſe into the 
chamber. L'Eftrange. 
SnNuG. «dj. [from the verb.] 
1. Cloſe; free from any inconvenience, 


yet not ſplendid. 
They ſpicd a country farm, 
Where all was ſung, and clean, and warm 
For woods before, and hills behind, 


Secur'd it both from rain and wind. Prior. 
2. Cloſe; out of notice. 
At Will's 

Lie ſnug, and hear what criticks ſays Sevift. 


3. Slily or infidiouſly cloſe. 

Did J not fee you, raſcal! did I not, 
When you lay ſung, to ſnap young comm poet 
yden. 
To SNu'GGLE. v. u. [from ung.] To 

lie cloſe; to lie warm. s 
So. adw. [rpa, Sax. /oo, Dutch; /o, Germ.] 
1. In like manner. alt anſwers to as ei- 
ther preceding or following. Noting 


compariſon, 
As whom the fables feign of monſtrous ſize, 
Titanian or earthborn, that warr'd on Jove, 
So ſtretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 
Milton. 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrew the brooks 
In Valombroſa, where th' Etrurian ſhades 
High over-arch'd embow'r, ſo thick beſtrewn, 
Abject and loſt, lay theſe. Milton. 
Fir'd at firſt ſight with what the muſe imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 


| So pleas'd at fir the tow'rins 
te en ATT 


As into air the purer ſpirits fl Pope 
And ſep'rate from their kindred regs below. 
So flew her ſou] to its congenial place, P. 

2. To ſuch a degree. * 

Why is his chariot ſo long in coming ? 

5 PX noch Judg. v. 28. 
an ing great, and at the height, 

Remain ſ long, but its own weight 

Will ruin it? Or is't blind chance 
That {ill deſires new ſtates t advance ? 


Ben „ Cata?' 
Amoret, my lovely foe, FO 
Tell me where thy ſtrength does lie, 
Where the pow'r that charms us fo 
In thy foul, or in thy eye ? f 7 
I viewed in my mind, ½ far as IJ was able at 
beginning and progreſs of a riſing wort. 
| Burnet's Theory of the Ey 
Since then our Arcite is with nee _ _ 
Why ſhould we mourn that he / toon 1 freed, 


754. 
Upon our firſt going into a company of ay 
our bencvolence or averſion riſes towards ſee; 
particular perſons, before we have heard them 
ſpeak, or fo much as know who they are, 
| Addiſen's Speflarir. 
We think our fathers fools, ſawiſe we're groun; 
Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us fre Pipe, 
3. In ſuch a manner. | 
There 's no ſuch thing as that we beauty call, 
It is meer coſenage ail; 
For though ſome loag ago 
Lik'd certain colours mingled ſ% and ſe, 
That doch not tie me now from chuſing new, 
. | Suciling, 
We may be certain that man js not a creature 
that hath wings; becauſe thi. only concerns the 
manner of his exiſtence; and we, ſeeing what ke 
is, may certainly know that he is not oor jo, Licks 
I ſhall minutely teil him the Reps by which ! 
was brought into this way, that he may judge whe- 
ther I proceeded rationally, if /- be any thing in 
my example is worth his notice. Like, 
This gentleman is a perſon of good ſeaſe, and 
knows that he is very much in Sir Rogers eftecm, 
fo that he lives in the family rather as a relation 
than dependent. Addiins 
4. It is regularly anſwered by as or that, 


Lut they are ſometimes omitted, 
So frown'd the mighty combatants, +a? hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Mr. 
There is ſomething ecuivalent in France ad 
Scotland; /s as tis a very hard caiumny upon our 
ſoil to affirm that / excellent a fruit will not grow 
here. | Tertpuce 
5. In the ſame manner, 
Of ſuch examples add me to the rell; 
Me eaſily indeed mine may neglect, = 
But God's propos'd deliverance not. An. 
To keep up the tutor's authority, uſe lum with 
great reſpect yourſelf, and caule all your family to 
do ſo too. _ 
According to the multifariouſneſs of this im. 
mutability, / are the poſſibilities of being. Acrru. 
6. Thus; in this manner. 
Not far from thence the mournful fields appeaty 
Se call'd from lovers that inhabit there. Drydme 
Does this deſerve to be rewarded /7 ? 
Did you come here a ſtranger or 3 toc ? Dyes 
It concerns every man, with the greateſt ” - 
neſs, to enquire into thoſe matters, whether they 
be ſo or not. Lacey 
No nation ever complained they had too 11550 
too deep, or too many rivers; they underi-ans = 
ter than ſo how to value thote . 5 
of nature. 8 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ety 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his 7 
Whether this be from an habitual 1 a os 
animal ſpirits, or from the alteration 0 6 oy 1 
ſtitution by ſome more unaccountable way, 3 
certain, that ſo it is» 


Ph Therefore 5 


0 
p 
0 
0 


SO 4 
a i ; in conſe- 
, Therefore ; or this reaſon ; 
ee u gh loch, yet was conftrain'd © obey : 
Th ks taan that no living wight 
OY No earth might ſafter'd be to ſtay ; 
85 back again him brought to living light. 
Traſficke, or rove ye, and like theeves oppreſſe 
„ebase 3 expoſing 
Your foules to danger, and your lives to wo 
| | Chapman. 
induſtriouſly and ſincerely to perform 
the commands of Chriſt, he can have no ground 
- 24ybting but it ſhall prove ſucceſsful to him ; 
4 all that he hath to do is, to endeavour by 
and uſe of the means, to qualify himſelf 
Fr this bleiſed condition. Hammond 's Fundamentals. 
It {eaves inſtruction, and fo inſtructors, to the 
ſobriety of che ſettled articles and rule of the church. 
| Holyday. 
dome are fall'n, to diſobedience fall'n; 
And o from neav'n to deepeſt hell. ; 
s | Miltin's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Cod makes him in his own image an intel- 
ual creature and fo capable of dominion. Locke, 
3 On theſe terms; noting a conditional 
tition: anſwered by as. | 
0 goddeſs! tell what I would fay, _ 
Thou know ft it, and 1 feel too much to pray; 
$: grant my ſuit, as J enforce my might, 
I; ove to be thy champion. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
Here then exchange we mutuaily forgiveneſs : 
© may the quilt of all my broken vows, 
fr porjuries to thee, be ail forgotten; 
A iro my foul acquits thee of my death, 
& here 1 part without an angry thought. Rove. 
ima kind rains their vital moifture yield, 
Ani fell the future harveſt of thy field. Pope. 
9. Provided that; on condition that: modo. 
Be not ſad: | 
Evi! into the mind of God or man 
play come and go, /o unapprov'd, and leave 
No ſpot or blame behind. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
$: the doctrine be but wholeſome and edifying, 
theugl there ſhould be a want of exactneſs in the 
manner of ſpeaking or reaſoning, it may be over- 
hoked, Atterbury. 
Too much of love thy hapleſs friend has proy'd, 
Too many giddy fooliſh hours are gone | 
May the remaining few know only friendſhip 
S thou, my deareſt, trueſt, beſt Alicia, | 
Wuchſafe tp lodge me in thy gentle heart, 
A partner there; I will give up mankind. Rove. 
lo, In like manner; noting conceſſion of 
one propoſition and aſſumption of ano- 
ter: anſwering to as. „„ 
Ait a war ſhould be undertaken upon a juſt mo- 
65A prince ought to conſider the condition he 


11 he (et 


3 
and /9 


yer; 


4 


b n when he enters on it. . Swift. 
11, 95 ſometimes returns the ſenſe of a 


word or ſentence going before, and 1s 
ved to avoid repetition: as, the tauo 
b-uhers avere valiant, but the eldeſt was 
More ſo; that is, more daliant. The 
French article le is often uſed in the 
ame manner. This mode of expreſ- 
lan is not to be uſed but in familiar 
language, nor even in that to be com- 
mended. . 
The fat with plenty fills my heart, 

Why thy mls makes me too ſo. Cooley. 
ks his wife is virtuous, though not ſo, 
*4>d and patient till the truth he know. 
6 : Denham. 
9 all the art I know ] 

make men happy, and to keep them ſo. 
Ore . Creech's Horace. 
fall be A 227 that the conflagration 
n al, as to ſay that the — was 
Na themſelves they are, _ 
Vor. it valiant by deſpair; 


Fairy Queen. | 


118. So much as. However much. This is, 


TOR VE WIG ISO LITE 
WE 


3 JO0A 


For having once been guilty, well they know, 
To a revengeful prince they till are 7 Dryden. 
He was great ere fortune made him ſo. Dryden. 

I langh at every one, ſaid an old cynick, who 
laughs at me. Do you fo ? replied the philoſopher ; 
then you live the merrieſt life of any man in Athens, 
a fr Addiſon. 

They are beautiful in themſelves, and much 
more /o in the noble language peculiar to that great 
7 poet. Be? Addiſon. 
Common-place books have been long uſed by 
induſtrious young divines, and ftill continue fo. 
; Swift. 

As to his uſing ludicrous expreſſions, my _ 


is, that they are not ſc. Pope. 
The bleſt to-day is as completely , 
As who began a thouſand years ago. Pope, 


12. Thus it is; this is the ſtate. 

How ſorrow ſhakes him 
So, now the tempeſt tears him up by th' roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin, Dryd, 

13. At this point; at this time. 
IE.) = 


grave, 
And on it ſaid a century ef prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and ſigh; 
And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you. Shakeſp. 
14. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning ; 
well. | | 
O, fo, and had you a council EH 
Of ladies too? Who was your ſpeaker, Madam? 
5 Ben Jouſon's Cataline. 
15. It ſometimes is little more than an 
expletive, though it implies ſome latent 
or ſurd compariton. In French, ,. 
An aſtringeut is not quite ſo proper, where relax- 
ing the urinary paſſages is neceſſary, Arbuthnot. 
16. A word of aſſumption; thus be it. 
There is Percy; if your father will do me any 
honour, ſo; if not, let him kill the next Percy 
himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
I will never bear a baſe mind: if it be my de- 
ſtiny, ſo; if it be not, /. No man is too good to 
ſerve his prince. | Shakeſpeare. 
17. A form of petition. 
Reudy are th' appellant and defendant, 
The armourer and his man, to enter the liſts ; 
So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. Shak. 


I think, an irregular expreſſion. 
So much as you admire the beauty of his verſe, 
his proſe is full as good. Pope. 
19. 80%. An exclamation after ſomething 
done or known. Corrupted, I think, 


from ceſſẽx. | 
I woula not have thee linger in thy pain: 
So ſor Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
So fo; it works: now, miſtreſs, ſit you fait. Dry. 
20. So /o. [ ceſi, coz, Italian.] Indifferently; 
not much amiſs nor well. : 
He 's not very tall, yet for his years he's tall; 
His leg is but / ſe, and yet *tis well, Shakeſpeare. 
Deliver us from the nauſeous repetition of As 
and So, which ſome fo /o writers, I may call them 
ſo, are continually ſounding in our Cars. 
Felton an the Claſſicks. 
21. So ther, Thus then it is that; there- 
fore. | ns 
So then the Volſcians ſtand but as at firſt 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them to make road 
Upon 's again. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
To a war are required a juft quarrel, ſathcient 
forces, and a prudent choice of the deſigns: jo 
then, I will firſt juſtify the quarrel, balance the 
forces, and propound deſigns. Bacon. 
To SOAK. wv. . [pocian, Saxon.] 
1. To lie ſteeped in moiſture. 


With wild wood- leaves and weeds ha“ ſtrew'd his 


80A 

veſſel, putting a canvaſs betwelg and pour water 
upon it, ſo as to ſoak through: it will make a 
harder ice in the veſſel, and leſs apt to diffolve, 
than ordinarily, Bacen. 
Rain, ſoaking into the ſtrata which lie near the 
ſurface, bears with it all ſuch moveable matter as 
occurs. Mocdævard. 
3. To drink gluttonouſly and intemperate- 


ly. This is a low term. 

Let a drunkard ſee that his health decays, his 
eſtate waſtes, yet the habitual thirſt after his cups 
drives him to the tavern, though he has in his view 
the loſs of health and plenty ; the leaſt of which he 
conteiles is far greater than the tickling of his 
palate with a glaſs of wine, or the idle chat of a 
ſoaking club. Locke. 


To SOAK, v. a. | 
1. To macerate in any moiſture ; to ſteep z 
to keep wet till moiſture is imbibed; to 


drench. | 
. Many of our princcs : 
Lie drown'sd and had in mercenary blood: 
So do our vulgar drench their reaſant limbs 
In. blood of princes, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Their land ſhall be foaked with blood. . 
Iſa. xxxiv. 7. 
There deep Galeſus ſaꝭs the yellow ſands. 
Dryden. 
Wormwood, put into the brine you ſoak your 
corn in, prevents the birds cating it. Mortimer. 
2. To draw in through the pores. 
Thou, whoſe life 's a dream of lazy pleaſure 
"Tis all thy bus'neſs, bus'neſs how to ihun; 
To baſk thy naked body in the ſun, : 
Suppling thy ſtiffen'd joints with fragrant oil; 
Then in thy ſpacious garden walk a while, 
To ſuck the moiſture up and foak it in. Dryden. 
3. To drain; to exhauſt. This ſeems to 
be a cant term, perhaps uſed errone- 


ouſly for „cd. 5 

Plants that draw much nouriſhment from the 
earth, and /oak and exhauſt it, hurt all -things that 
grow by them. Bacon. 

A greater ſparer than a ſaver; for though he 
had ſuch means to accumulate, yet his forts, and 
his garriſons, and his feaſtings, wherein he was 
only ſumptuous, could not but ſoak his exchequer. 


Wettons 
So aK ER. A. g. [from /oak.] 
1. He that macerates in any moiſture. 
2. A great drinker. In low language. 
SoaP. 2. J. [rape, Saxon; /apo, Latin.) 
A ſubſlance uſed in waſhing, made of 
a lixivium of vegetable alkaline aſhes 


and any unctuous ſubſtance. 

Soap is a mixture of a ſi ted alkaline ſalt and oil; 
its virtues are cleanſing, penetrating, attenuating, 
and reſ-lving; and any mixture of any oily ſub- 

ſtance with ſalt may be called a /cap. 
Arbutbnat an Alments, 

He is like a refiner's fire, and like fullers ſoap. 

| Malachi. 

A bubble blown with water, firſt made tenacious 

by diſſolving a litile /g in it, after a while will ap- 
paar tinged with a great variety of colours. 
| Newton's Optickss 

Scaß- earth is found in great quantity on the land 
near the banks of the river Hermus, ſeven miles 
from Smyrna. Weodawward. 

Ssap-aſhes ure much commended,-after the ſoap- 
boilers have done with them, for cold or four lands, 

NMartimer. 

As rain-water diminithes their ſalt, ſo the moiſt- 
ening of them with chamber-lee or /5ap-ſuds adds 
thereto. Mortimer. 

So"ayBOILER, 1. J | ſeap and boil.] One 
whoſe trade is to make ſoap. | 
A [7apb./ter condoles with me on the duties on 


For thy conceit in ſcaing will draw in caſtle-toaps Addiſon's Spreator, 
More than the common blocks. Shateſfearce - _ * | 

2. To enter by degrees into pores. So "arwoRT, 7. % | japouaria, _ Is 
Lay a heap ot earth in great froſts upon 2 hollow | ® ſpecies of campion. ; - "= 12 | 
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SOB 


Jo Soak. v. . forare, Italian.) [2244 
1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; pro- 
perly to fly without any viſible action of 
the wings. Milton uſes it actively. 
Tis but a baſe ignoble mine 
That mounts no higher than a bird can fear. Shak, 
Feather'd ſoon and fledg'd, | 
They ſumm'd their pens, and fſoerirg th' air ſublime, 
With clang deigis'd the ground, Milton. 
2. To mount intellectually; to tower with 
the mind. g 
How high a pitch his reſolution ſcars. Shakeſp. 
Valour ſoars above 
What the world calls misfortune and afflictions. 


: : Addiſon. 
3. To riſe high. 
Who afpires muſt down as low 
As high he har d. Milton. 
Flames riſe and fink by fits; at laſt they ſoar 
In one bright blaze, and then deſcend no more. 
| Dryden. 
When ſwallows fleet ſear high, and ſport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 
Soar. z. J [from the verb.] Towering 
flight. 
Within ſoar 
Of tow'ring eagles, to all the fowls he ſeems 
A phœnix. Milton. 
To SoB. v. . [reob, complaining, Saxon. 
Perhaps it is a mere onomatopmia copied 
from the ſound.] To heave audibly with 
convulſive ſorrow ; to ſigh with convul- 
ſion. | 
When thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the fad tory of my father's death, 
He twenty times made pauſe to ſob and weep. 
Shakeſpeare. 
As if her life and death lay on his ſaving, 
Some tears the ſhed, with ſighs and /ebbings mixt, 
As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. 
Fairfax. 
She ſigh'd, ſhe ſcbhb'd, and furious with deſpair 
She rent her garments, and ſhe tore her hair. 
| Dryden. 
When children have not the power to obtain 
their deſire, they will, by their clamour and bing, 
maintain their title to it. Locke n Education. 
1 fſobb'd; and with faint eyes 
Look'd upwards to the Ruler of the ſkies. Harte. 
Sos. . /. [from the verb.] A convulſive 
ſigh ; a convulſive act f reſpiration ob- 


ſtructed by ſorrow. 

Break, heart, or choak with hg my hated breath; 
Do thy own work, admit no toreign death. Drycd. 
There oft are heard the notes of intant woe, 
The ſhort thick c, loud ſcream, and thriller ſqual ]. 

Pepe. 


.* A woncG'rous bag with both her hands ſhe binds : 
— There ſhe collects the force of female lungs, 
igns, cbs, and paihons, and the war of tongues. 


Pope. 
7 Sos. v. a. To ſoak. A cant word. 
The tree being ſohled and wet, ſwells. Mortimer, 
SOBER. adj. | /obrius, Lat. bre, Tr.] 
1, Temperate, particularly in liquors; not 
drunken. 
Live a ſaber, righteous, and godly life. Co#r. Pr. 
The vincs give wine to the drunkard as we'l as 
to the {+b-r man. 
No ſober temperate perſon, whatſoever other fins 
he may be guilty of, can look w.th complacency 
upon the drunkennei; and tottithnets of his neigh- 
bour. South's Sermons. 
2. Not overpowered by drink. 
A inv there is among the Grecians, whereof 
Pittacus is author; that he which being overcome 
with drink did then ftrike any man, ſhould ſuffer 
puniſhment double as much as if he had done the 
ſame being ſober. Heer. 
3. Not mad; right in the underſtanding. 
Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, 


following the fury of his natural temper, made 


Taytr's Worthy Communicant. | 


8 O B 
every man and woman in his plays ſtarle raging 
mad: there was not a ſober perſon to be had; all 
was tempeſtuous and bluſtering. Dryden. 
No ſober man would put himſelf into danger, for 
the applauſe of eſcaping without breaking his neck. 
Dryden. 
4. Regular; calm; free from inordinate 
aſlion. : 

This fame young ſober blooded boy a man cannot 
make him laugh. Shakeſpeare. 
Cieca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave and 
ſaber writer, Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 

Young men likewiſe exhort to be ſober minded. 
Tit. il. 6. 

The governour of Scotland being of great cou- 
rage, and ſober judgment, amply performed his duty 
both before the battle and in the field. Hayward. 
Theſe confuſions diſpoſed men of any ſober un- 
derſtanding to wiſh for peace. Clarendon. 
Among them ſome ſober men confeſſed, that as 
his majeſty's affairs then Rood, he could not grant 


It. . 
To theſe that ſcber race of men, whoſe lives 
Rel'gious titled them the ſons of God, 
Sha! yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the ſmiles | 
Of theſe fair atheiſts, Milton. 
Be your deſigns ever ſo good, your intentions 
ever ſo ſeber, and your ſearches directed in the fear 
of God. Waterland. 
5. Serious; ſolemn; grave. 
Petruchio 
Shall offer me, diſgais'd in ber robes, 
To old Baptiſta as a ſchoolmaſter. Shakeſpeare. 
Come, civil night, 
Thou ſcber- ſuĩted matron, all in black. Shakeſp. 
Twilight grey 
Had in her ſcher liv'ry all things clad. Milton. 
What parts gay France from ſober Spain ? 
A little riſing rocky chain: 
Of men born ſouth or north o' th' hill, 
Thoſe ſeldom move, theſe ne'er ſtand till. Prior. 
For Swift and him deſpis'd the farce of ſtate, 
The ſber follies of the wiſe and great. Pope. 
See her ſober ver a ſampler, or gay over a jointed 
baby. h Pope, 
To SOBER. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 


make ſober. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taite not the Pierian ſpring ; 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely ſobers us again. Pepe. 
So'BERLY. adv. | from ſober.] 
1. Without intemperance. 
2. Without madneſs. 
3. Temperately ; moderately. 

Let any prince think ſoberly vi his forces, except 

his mil:tia of natives be valiant ſoldiers. Bacon. 
4. Coolly; calmly. 

Whenever children are chaſtiſed, let it be done 
without paſſion, and ſoberly, laying on the blows 
ſlowly. Lcclte. 

So'BERNESS. 2. /. [from er.] | 


1. Temperance in drink. 

Keep my boy in temperance, ſberne/s, and chaſ- 

tity. | Coriimon Prayer. 
2. Calmneſs; freedom from enthuſiaſm ; 
coolneſs, 

A perſon noted for his fevernels and ſkill in ſpa- 
gyrical preparations, made Helmont's experiment 
ſucceed very weill. 8 Boyle. 

Tie ſoerneſs of Virgil might have ſhewn the 
ditference. | Dryden. 

SoBRI'ETY. 2. . [from fobriete, French; 
fobrius, Latin. ] 

1. Temperance in drink; ſoberneſs, 

Drunkenneſs is more uncharitable ro the foul, 
and in ſcripture is more declaimed againſt, than 
sluttony; an ſobricty hath obtained to fignify tem- 
perance in winking. Taylor. 

2. Preſent freedom from the power of 


Clarendon. . 


6. Seęriouſneſs; gravity. 
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3. * temperance. 
In ſetting down the fo 
there was no need that u worry prayer, 
either the learning of a fit, or the unfitnef; of * 
ignorant, miniſter 3 more than that he oy - a 
ſcribeth the manner how to dark 2 Eg de- 
ſpeak of moderation and ſcbri zy in * ; 2 
4. Freedom from inordinate paſion 85 
The libertine could not prevail on men of 7 
and ſobriety to give up their religion, OY 
5. Calmneſs; coolneſs, 
Enquire, with all Abriety an 
there be in the footſteps of na 
miſſion of immateriate virtues 
of imagination ie. Pa. 
Sebriety in our riper years is the egg © 
well concocted warmth; but where the W 


R ger, 


d ſeverity, whether 
ture any iuch tray. 
„and what the fete 


La- 
dase : 
222 mpanic h. 
writings, though the ſtayedneſs and ſebriry of Ho 
be wanting. | s Wig 
report without truth; and, I had mo? fi. 
without any ſobriety or modeſty, Hat 
Mirth makes them not mad j 
: Nor ſobricty ſad. Aale 
Soc AGE. 2. . Dec, Fr. a ploughſhare; 
foccagium, barbarous Latin.} In law, is 
a tenure of lands for certain inferiour gr 
huſbandly ſervices to be performed to 
the lord of the fee ; all ſervices due for 
land being knight's ſervice, or age: 
ſo that whatever 1s not knight's ſervice, 
is ſoccage. This ſoccage is of three kinds; 
a ſeccage of free tenure, where a mn 
holdeth by free ſervice of twelve pence 
a-year for all manner of ſervices, $c- 
cage of ancient tenure 15 of land of an- 
cient demeſne, where no writ original 
ſhall be ſued, but the writ jecundur cer- 
Suetudinem manerii. Soccage of bale te. 
nure is where thoſe that hold it my 
have none other writ but the B:. 
runt, and ſuch ſockmen hold not by cc. 
tain ſervice. Core! 
The lands are not holden at all of her nate, 
or not holden in chiet, but by a mean t£3re 2 
ſeccage, or by knight 's icrvice, 
Soc AER. l. J. from ſcccage.] - en 
by ſoccage. . 
SO'CIABLE. adj. [ feciadle, Fr. ſcci lil 
Latin. }] | 
1. Fit to be conjoined. * 
Another law toucheth them, as they are fel 
parts united into one body; C Jaw win bin 
them each to ſerve unt, other gooey 5h 0! 
prefer the good of the hole before 7 bal 
own particular. ; of. 
2. Ready to unite in a general interel. 
| To make man mild and e⁰αe,.t⸗ man; 
To cultivate the wild Jicentious _ WP 
With wiſlom, diſcipline. : 4M "IM 
3. Friendly; familiar; ee 
Them thus ein loved beh. 5 
With pity heav'n's high Ning. and: 060 
Raphael, the ſcigble ipirit that den "oy 
To travel with Tobias. : 
4. Inclined to company. 
In children much eee Lag 
nor any thing born 3 1 ” _ - 
needs be in tnat ſociab;c and Cxpvirt” 0 : 
So clABLEN ESS. 2. J. [from. F 
1. Inclination to company and ol wo 
Such as would call her friendſhip love, Dent 
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and ſilence! Er 50! 
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Di ane 
”_ ang? rere, eee man are conte. 
he two main properties o 117 


love of converle. 
0 


tion, and ſeciablerefs, or 


| ſtrong liquor. 


1 Freedom of converſation ; good fellow- 
ip. d modeſty, diſliked 
.« uſed courteſy and modeſty, £ 
Wer hmelimes feciablencſs and fellowſhip, well 
lked by many. Z Hayward, 
eo C11 Lv. adv. [from ſociable.) Con- 
erlibly; as a companion. 
werf vet not terrible, : 

1 ould fear; nor ſociably mild, 
ee that I ſhould much confide; 
But ſlemn and ſublime. : : 

OA. adj. cialis, Latin. ] ; 5 
' Relating to a general or publick inte- 
ret; relating to ſociety. 3 

To lovs our neighbour as ourſelves, is ſuch a 
f;ndamental truth for regulating human ſociety, 
that by that alone one might determine all the 
cafes in ſocial morality. Locke, 
True felf-love and ſocial are the ſame. Pope. 
2. Eaſy to mix in friendly gaiety; com- 
anionable. : | 
Withers, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial ſpirit or thy fecial love. | Ps, e. 
3, Conſiſting in union or converſe with 


another. 
Thou in thy ſecrecy although alone, 
Pet with thyſelf accompanied, ſeek'ſt not 
$:5;] communication. ilton. 
&ctalness. 2. /. [from ſocial.] The 
quality of being ſocial. | 
Sci ETY. u. J. | focrete, Fr. ſocietas, Lat.] 
. Union of many in one general intereſt, 
If the power of one ſocicty extend likewiſe to 
the making of laws for another ſociety, as if the 
ctuteh could make laws for the ſtate in temporals, 
or tie Rate make laws binding the church relating 
to ſirituals, then is that ſccicty entirely ſubject to 
the other. Leſley. 


ilton. 


2. Numbers united in one intereſt; com 


munity, | 

As the practice of piety and virtue is agreeable 
t5 our reaſon, fo is it for the intereſt of private 
521003 and publick ſocicticse Tillctſon. 

; Company; converſe, 
To make ſociety 

The ſweeter weicome, we will keep ourſelf 
Till fupper-time alone. Shak:ſpeare's Macbeth. 


Wält I was big in clamour, came there a man, 


Who, having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, 
Syunn's my abhorr'd ſociety. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
S0i:tude ſometimes is beſt ſociety, 
lac ſhort retirement vrges ſweet return. Milton. 
4. Partnerſhip ; union on equal terms. 
Among uncquals what ſociety can ſort? Milton. 
Hear'n's greatneſs no /zciety can bear; 
rants he made, and thoſe thou want'ſt not here. 
i ; | Dryden. 
Lock. n. / [ facts, Latin; yoce, Saxon; 
jcte, Dutch, 
|. Something put between the foot and 
be. 
Ere 1 lead this life long, 
ard mend them, and foot them too. Shak. Hen. IV. 
0 A thyfician, that would be myſtical, preſcr beth 
or thc cheum o walk continually upon a camomile 
% meaning he thould put camomile within 
A bet, Bacon. 
\ 2. Ihe ſhoe of the ancient comick actors, 
laken in poems for comedy, and oppoſed 
to buſkin or tra gedy. 
Then to the weil-trad ſtage anon, 
Snlon's learned ſeck be on, 
deteſt Shakelpeare, fancy's child, 
native wood- notes wild. 
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Milton. 
am Fletcher never treads in buſkins here, 

or greater Jonſon dares in ſecks appear; 
ut gentle Simkin juſt reception finds 

0, b monument of vaniſh'd minds. Dryd. 

ap 9 figures of actors in the villa Mathei at 

5 W2 ſee thi faſhion of the old ſock and larva. 

| Aadiſon. 
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Sock RT. ». , | fouchette, Fr.] 
1. Any hollow pipe; generally the 
of a candleſtick. 


Two goodly beacons, ſet in watches ſtead, 
Therein gave light, and flam'd continually 
For they ef living fire moſt ſubtilly 
Were made, and ſet in filver ſockets bright. 
: Fairy Queen. 
She at your flames would ſoon take fire, 
And like a candle in the ſocket 
Diſſolve. | 
The nightly virgin ſees 
When ſparkling lamps their ſputt'ring l' ght advance, 
And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 
The ftars amaz'd ran backward from the fight, 
And, ſhrunk within their ſockets, loſt their light. 
— Dryden. 


hollow 


Hudibras. 


Two dire comets 
In their own plague and fire have breath'd their laſt, 
Or dimly in their ſinking ſockets frown. Dryden. 
To nurſe up the vital flame as long as the matter 


Will laſt, is not always good huſbandry; it is much 


better to cover it with an extinguiſher of honour, 
than let it conſume till it burns blue, and lies ago- 
nizing within the ſocket, and at length goes out in 
no perfume. Collier. 


2. The receptacle of the eye. 
His eye-balls in their hollow /ockers ſink; 
Bereft of ſleep, he loaths his meat and drink; 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 


As the pale ſpectre of a murder'd man. Dryden. 


ſerted. 

The ſockets and ſupporters of flowers are figured ; 
as in the five brethren of the roſe, and fccters ot 
gillyflowers. 

Gomphoſis is the connection of a tooth to its 
ſocket. Miſcman. 

As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the 
grating and rubbing of theſe axes againſt the gers 
wherein they are placed, will cauſe ſome inaptitude 
and refiſtency to that rotation of the cylinder which 
would otherwiſe enſue, Wilkins. 

On either fide the head produce an ear, 

And fink a ſocket for the ſhining ſhare, Dryden. 
So"CKETCHISEL, 2. J. A ſtronger ſort of 
chiſels. 

Carpenters, for their rougher work, uſe a ſtronger 
ſort of chiſels, and diſtinguiſh them by the name of 
ſcketchiſels; their ſhank made with a hollow ſocket 
a-top, to reccive a ſtrong wooden ſprig made to fit 
into the ſocket. on. 

Sock. 4. /. [With architects.] A flat 
ſquare member under the baſes of pe- 
deſtals of ſtatues and vaſes: 1t ſerves as 


a foot or ſtand. Bailey. 
Soc AN or Soccager. n. . [rocapman, 
Saxon. ] A fort of tenant that holds lands 
and tenements by ſoccage tenure, of 
which there are three kinds. See Soc- 
CAGE, Convel. 
| So*coME. 7./. {In the old law, and in 
Scotland.] A cuſtom of tenants obliged 
to grind corn at their lord's mill. Bailey. 
Son. 1. / | foed, Dutch.] A turf; a clod, 


The ſexton ſhall green /e on thee beſtow; 


Alas! the ſexton is thy banker now. Sevife. 
Here fame ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. Collins. 


Sop. The preterite of /zerhe. 

2 Never caldron /od 

With ſo much fervour, fed with all the ſtore 
That could enrage it. Chapman. 


Jacob ſod pottage. Gen. xxv. 29. 


fellowſhip; a fraternity. 
A new confraternity was inſtituted in Spain, of 
the ſlaves of the Bleſſed Virgin, and this ſedality 


eſtabliſhed with large indulgencies. Srilling flect. 


} 


3. Any hollow that receives ſomething in- 


Sopa"LITY. . , | fodalitas, Latin.) A 


Bacen. | 
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So'ppen. [the participle paſſive of feet he.] 


Boiled 5 ſeethed. 
Can ſodden water, their barley broth, - 
Deco their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? Shat, 


Scdden buſineſs ! there 's a ſtew d phraſe indeed! 


Shakeſpeare. 


"Thou ſedden-witted lord, thou haſt no more brain 


than I bave in my elbows. SED. Troil. and Creſſ. 
Try it with milk ſodden, and with cream. Bacon. 

Mix it with ſodden wines and raiſins. Dryden. 

To SO'DER.” v. a. | ſouder, French; ſou- 


deren, Dutch. It is generally written 


/elaer, from foldare, Italian; ſolidare, 
Latin.) To cement with ſome metal- 
lick matter. 

He that ſmootheth with the hammer encourageth 
him that ſmote the anvil, ſaying, It is ready for 
ſadering. Tſaiab, xli. 

So DER. 2. . Metallick cement. 

Still the difficulty returns, how theſe hooks were 
made: what is it that faſtens this ſoder, and links 
theſe firſt principles of bodies into a chain? 

| C⸗ellier on Pride. 

So. u. ſ. | ſae, Scottiſh.] A large wooden 

veſſel with hoops, for holding water; a 
cowl. | 

A pump grown dry will yield no water; but 
pouring a little into it firſt, for one baſon-full you 
may fetch up as many ſoe-tulls. More. 

So ETV ER. ad. [/ and ever.] A word 
properly joined with a pronoun or ad- 
verb, as whoſoever, wwhat/cever, howfo- 
ever. 

What great thing ſor-vcr a man propoſed to do 
in his life, he ſhould think of achicving it by fifty. 


Temple. 

What love foever by an heir is ſhown, | 
Or you could ne'er ſuſpect my loyal love. Dryd. 

So“ rA. 2. , [I believe an eaſtern word.] 
A ſplendid ſeat covered with carpets. 

The king leaped off from the // on which he 

ſat, and cried out, *Tis my Abdallah! Guardian, 
Sor. adj. [pore, Saxon; ft, Dutch. ] 
FR, ann | 

Hard and ſoft are names we give things, only in 
relation to the conftitutions of our own. bodies; 
that being called bard, which will put us to pain 
ſoner than change figuee, by the preſſute of any 
part of our bodies; and that t, which changes 
the fituation of its parts upon an caſy touch. Leckes 

Some bodies are hard, and fome ſeft: the hard- 
neſs is cauſed by the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, which, 
if in a greater degree, make them not only hardy 
but fragil. Bacon. 

tot and cold were in one body fixt, 
And t wich hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
Dryden. 
2. Not rugged; not rough. 

What went you out for to fee? a man clothed 
in ſeft raiment ? behold, they that wear /oft rai- 
ment are in kings houſes. Matihews 

3. Ductile ; not unchangeable of form. 

Spirits can either tex aſſume; fo ſeft 

And uncompounded is their eilence pure. Nilten. 

4. Facile; flexible; not reſolute; yields 
ing. 1 

A Iv divines of fo ſoft and ſervile tempers as 

difpaicd them to ſo ſudden acting and compliance. 

King Cbarles. 


One king is too foft and eaſy ; another too fiery. 
L 


N Eftranges 
5. Tender; timorous, | 
What he hath done famouſly, he did it ta that 
end; though ſoft conſcienced men can be content 
to ſay, it was for his country. ' Shak. Coriolanus. 
However ſoft within themſelves they are, 
To you they will be valiant by deſpair. 
Curſt be the verſe, how well ſocer it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe; + 
Give virtue ſcandal, innocence a fear, | 
Or from the ſeft-eyed virgin ſteal a tear. Pepe. 


Dryden. 
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6. Mild; gentle; kind; not ſevere. 


| _ Wou'd my heart were flint, like Edward's; 
Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful, like mine. Shakeſp. 
Our torments may become as ſoft as now ſevere. 
| Milton. 

Vet /oft his nature, though ſevere his lay; 
His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay. 

7. Meek; civil ; complaiſant. 

Thou art their ſoldier, and, being bred in broils, 
Haſt not the ſoft way, which thou doſt confeſs 
Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, 

In aiking their good loves. Shaieſpeare's Coriolanus. 
8. Placid; ſtill ; eaſy. 
On her /oft axle while ſhe paces even, 
She bears thee t with the ſmooth air along. 
Milton. 

There, ſeſt extended to the murmuring found 

Of the high porch, Ulyſies ſleeps profound. Pepe. 


9. Efeminate ; vitiouſly nice. 
This ſenſe is alſo v. ſtreſs of an art 
Which to ſoft people ſweet perfumes doth ſell; 
J hough this dear art doth little good impart, 
Since they ſmell beſt that do of nothing ſmell. 
| Dawics. 
An idle and /sf7 courſe of life is the ſource of cri- 
minal pleaſures. Broome. 
10. Delicate ; elegantly tender. 
Her form more t and feminine. 
Leſs winning /eft, leſs amiably mild. 
11. Weak ; ſimple. 
The deceiver ſoon found this ff? place of Adam's, 
and innocency itſelf did not ſecure him. Clanville. 


12. Gentle; not loud; not rough. 
Her voice was ever t, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in women. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
The Dorian mood of flutes and {ft recorders. 
Milton. 
When ſome great and gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whiſpers firſt, and mournful murmurs, riſe 
Among the ſad attendants; then the ſound 


Pope. 


Hiſtone 


Milton. 


Soon gathers voice. Dryden. 
Soft whiſpering thus to Neſtor's ſon, 
His head reclin'd, young Ithacus begun. Pope. 


13. Smooth ; flowing ; not vehement ; not 
rapid. 8: 
The ſolemn nightingale tun'd her . lays. 


Soft were my numbers; who could take offence, 
When, ſmooth deſcription held the place of ſenſe ? 

| 2 Pape. 

Hark ! the numbers et and clear 


Gently ſteal upon the car. Pope. 


14. Not forcible ; not violent. 


Sleep falls with ft ſlumb'rous weight. Milton. 


15. Mild ; not glaring. 


The fun ſhining upon the upper part of the 
clouds, made them appear like fine down or wool, 
and made the /577eſt tweeteſt lights imaginable, = 
| Brawvn's Travels. 
Sor r. inter. Hold; ſtop ; not ſo faſt. 
But ſeft, I pray you; did king R chard then 
Proclaim my brother? Sbateſpeare s Henry IV. 
Oh! come in, ZEmilia; 
Seft, by and by, let me the curtains draw. Shak. 
But ſoft, my muſe; the world is wide, 
And all at once was not deſcried. Sucking. 


To SO'FTEN. v. 4. [from .] 
1. To make ſoft ; to make leſs hard. 
Bodies, into which the water will enter, long 
feething will rather fsftcn than indurate. 
g | Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Their arrow's point they often in the flame, 
And ſounding hammers break its barbed frame. 
Gay. 
2. To intenerate; to make leſs fierce or 
obſtinate ; to mollify. 
I will ſeften ſtony hearts. Milter. 
Our friends ſee not our faults, or conceal them, 
or ſoften them by their repreſentation, Addiſon. 
I would correct the harſh exprefions of one party, 
by ſoftening and reconciling mechods. Watts. 


D 


Milton. 
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3. To make eaſy; to compoſe; to make 
placid; to mitigate; to palliate; to al- 
leviate. 

Call round her tomb each object of deſire; 
Bid her be all that cheers or ſoftens life, 
The tender ſiſter, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. 
Muſick the fierceſt griefs can charm; 
Muſick can ſeften pain to eaſe, 
And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe, Pape. 

4. To make leſs harſh, leſs vehement, leſs 

violent. . 
He bore his great commiſſion in his look, 


But ſweetly temper'd awe, and /eften'd all he ſpoke. 


Dryden. 
5. To make leſs glaring. | 
6. To make tender; to enervate. 
To SO'FTEN, v. u. 
1. To grow leſs hard. 5 | 
Many bodies, that will hardly melt, will ſofter ; 
as iron in the forge, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. To grow leſs obdurate, cruel, or obſti- 
nate. | 
He may ſoften at the ſight of the child 
The ſilence often of pure innocence 
Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails. Sha beſpeare. 


So'FTLY. adv. from /.] 
1. Without hardneſs. 
2. Not violently; not forcibly. 


Solid bodies, ir very ſoftly percuſſed, give no | 


ſound ; as when a man treadeth very Hy upon 
boards. Bacon. 


3. Not loudly. 
Ahab rent his clothes, and went ſeftly. 
1 Kings, xxi. 27. 
In this dark ſilence ty leave the town, 
And to the general's tent direct your ſteps. Dryd. 
4. Gently ; placidly. 
| Death will diſmiſs me, 
And lay me ſoftly in my native duſt, 
To pay the forfeit of ilſkmanag'd truſt. Dryden. 
She with a wreath of myrtle crawns his head, 
And ſeftly lays him on a flow'ry bed. Dryd. ZErcid. 


5. Mildly ; tenderly. ' 
The king muſt die; 
Though pity ſoftly plead within my ſoul, 
Yet he muſt die, that I may make you great. 


| Dryden. 
So'FTNER. . /. [from G.] 
1. That which makes ſoft. 


2. One who palliates. | 
Thoſe ſeftners and expedient-mongers ſhake their 
heads fo ſtrongly, that we can hear their pockets 
Jingle. Swift. 
SOFTNESS. 7. /; [from t.] 
1. The quality of being ſoft ; quality con- 
trary to hardneſs. | 
Sofineſs cometh by the greater quantity of ſpirits, 
which ever induce yielding and ceſſion; and by the 
more equal ſpreading of the tangible parts, which 


thereby are more ſliding and following; as in gold. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


2. Mildneſs; kindneſs. 


A wiſe man, when there is a neceſſity of ex- 
preſſing any evil actions, ſhould do it by a word 
that has a ſecondary idea of kindneſs or ſoftneſs ; or 
a word that carries in it rebuke and ſeverity. 


Watts's Logick. 


3. Civility ; gentleneſs. 
They turn the ſoftneſs of the tongue into the 
hardneſs of the teeth. Holyday. 
Improve theſe virtues, with a ſoftneſs of man- 
ners, and a ſweetneſs of converſation. Dryden. 


4. Effeminacy ; vitious delicacy, 

So long as idleneſs is quite ſhut out from our 
lives, all the fins of wantonnefs, ſoftneſs, and effe- 
minacy, are prevented; and there is but little 
room for temptation, Taylor. 

He was not delizhted with the ſeftnaſſes of the 
court. 


Clarendon. 
| 5 


| 8 
5. Timorouſneſs ; puſillanimity, 55 
This virtue could not proceed out of feat or 
neſs ; for he was valiant and active. . 
5 8 Bacon H, 

Saving a man's ſelf, or ſuffering, ir % VI 
is virtue; if without it, is hin or tt 
6. Quality contrary to harſhneſs, 285 


Softneſs of ſounds is diſti 3 
Ps: NOOR Ss fon ae 5 if 
Atty, 


7. Facility ; gentleneſs ; candour ; eafineſ, | 


to be affected. 


Such was the ancient ſimplicity 2 
ſpirit which ſometimes were e e of 
they, whoſe words were even a8 oracles x . 15 
men, ſeemed evermore loth to give ſentence e 
any thing publickly received in the church rn 
o : . | Heber, 
8. Contrariety to energetick yehemence 
Who but thyſelf the mind and ear can pleaſe 
With ſtrength and ſoftneſs, energy and eaſc? Hart 
9. Mildneſs ; meekneſs. 
For contemplation he and valour form'd 
For ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive grace, Miltn 
© Her ſtubborn look hs 
This ſoftneſs from thy finger took, i, 
SOHO. znterj. A form of calling from x 
diſtant place. 
To SOIL, v. a. 2 Saxon; /eelen, old 
German ; fouiller, French.) 
1. To foul; to dirt; to pollute ; to ſlain; 
to ſully. | 
A filly man in ſimple weeds forlorn, 
And ſoil d with duſt of the long dried way, 
BY Fairy Our, 
Although ſome hereticks have abuſed 5a 
yet the ſun is not ms pgs Bac. ily Wir, 
t 1 fot 
Myſelf with fin, I then but vainly toil, Sardyi, 
I would not /i theſe pure ambroſial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this ſin-worn mould. 
Urn, 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of purity, | 
Our wonted ornaments now ſci/'d and ſtain'd. 
8 Milter. 
One, who could not for a taſte o' th fleſh come in, 
Licks the ſoil d earth, 
While reeking with a mangled Ombit's W 
If the eye · glaſs be tincted faintly with the ſmoks 
of a lamp or torch, to obſcure the light of the far, 
the fainter light in the circumference of the ſta! 
ceaſes to be viſible z and the ſtar, if the glas te tut- 
ciently ſciled with ſmoke, appears ſomething more 
like a mathematical point. Acura. 
An abſent hero's bed they ſought to %%% 
An abſent hero's wealth they made their ou 
ifs 
2. To dung; to mannre. 
Men now preſent, juſt as they /cil their groun"3 
not that they love the dirt, but that they _ q 
Crop. | * 5 5 a 
3. To / a horſe; to purge him by g1v- 
ing him graſs in the ſpring. It is in 
Shakeſpeare to glut. [ /arullir, French.) 
The /oilzd horſe. Shakeſpeare 
So1L. 2. /. [from the _— 
1. Dirt; ſpot 3 pollution; foulnels, 
By indirect ways 
I met this crown; and I my ſelf know well 
How troubleſome it ſate upon my head: ; 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet; 
For all the ſei of the achievement goes , jv. 
With me into the earth. Shakgpeare's Hewy Teo 
That would be a great /il in * os 
your marriage. 3 
Vexed I am with dee * FORK 
Which give ſome /oi/ perhaps to my be Shoteſpears 
d. 4 
foil. Daa. 
2. 5 , 


A lady's honour muſt be touch' 
Which, nice as ermines, will not bear 3 
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> ll. French; 
earth, parts 
ive qualities. | 
gn, may be made of waters by the feil 
| hon they run. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
"oY "Her ſpots thou ſee'ſt 
and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
ſoften'd ſoils Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ſe of a kingdom's thriving is the 
produce the neceſſaries 
not- only for the inha- 


Swift, 


with relation to its ve- 


As clouds, 
Fruits in her 
The firſt cau : 
fru tfulneſs of the ſoils to 
and cOnveRiencies ot life; 
bitants, bat for exportation. 
and; country. 

5 3 that Aach fearful ſoul : 
Lexds diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſeil, 
Th's fair alliance ihall call home h 
Je high promotions. Shakeſpeare. 

0 unexpected ſtroke, worſe than of death! 
Mui 1 thus le we thee, Paradiic ! thus leave 
Thee, native ei! theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
Fit haunts of gods ? 7 
Dung; compoſt. 

The haven has been ſtopped up by the great heaps 
of dirt that the fea has thrown into it; for all the 
on that fide of Ravenna has been left there in- 
{zafibly by the ſea. Addifo i 

Iprove land by dung, and other ſort of ſoils, 


Mortimer. 


lum, Latin. Ground T 


Milton. 


— 


er 


SOL 


While with perfidious hatred they purſued 
The ſojourners of Goſhen. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Not for a night, or quick revolving year; 

Welcome an owner, not a ſejourner. Dryden. 
To S0 LACE. v. a. [ ſolacier, old French; 
 foelazzare, Italian; /elatium, Latin.] To 
comfort; to cheer ; to amuſe. 

We will with ſome ſtrange paſtime ſolace them. 


Shakeſpeare. 

The birds with ſong | 
Solac'd the woods. | I1ilton. 
To SO'LACE. v. 2. To take comfort; to 
be recreated. 'The neutral ſenſe 1s ob- 


ſolete. 
One poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and ſlace in, 
And cruel death hath catch'd it from my ſight. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Were they to be rul'd, and not to rule, | 
This ſickly land might ſ#lace as before. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


— 


pleaſure ; alleviation ; that which gives 
comfort or pleaſure ; recreation; amuſe- 


ment, | 
T herein fat a lady freſh and fair, 
Making ſweet ſolace to herſelf alone; 
Sometimes ſhe ſung as loud as lack in air, 


So LACE. . . [ ſelatium, Lat.] Comfort; 


— Sabre ut va 
* N r 7 


SOL 
13 old French. Tre. 
ilitary pay; warlike enter - 


SOLD. n. .. 

voux.] M 

tainment, | 
But were your will her ſold to entertain, 

And number'd be mongſt knights of maidenhead, 
Great guerdon, well I wot, ſhould you remaing 


And in her favour high be reckoned. Fai 
So'LDAN. n. . | for ſultan. ] The 
peror of the Turks. 
They at the ſo/dan's chair defied the beſt. Milt. 
So"LDANEL. 7. /. | foldanella, Latin.] A 
lant. | Miller. 
To SOLDER. v. a. | fouder, Fr. foldare, 
Ital. /o/:zdare, Latin.] See Sop EX. 
1. To unite or faſten with any kind of 
metallick cement. | 
A concave ſphere of gold, filled with water, 
and ſaldercd up, has, upon preſſing the ſphere with 
great force, let the water ſqueeze through it, and 
ſtand all over its outfide in multitudes of ſmall drops 
like dew, without burſting or cracking the body 
of the gold. Newton's Optichs. 
2. To mend; to unite any thing broken. 
It booteth them not thus to ſolder up a broken 
cauſe, whereof their firſt and laſt diſcourſes will fall 
aſunder. Hooker, 
Wars 'twixt you twain would be 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and that flain men 


Hens 
Em- 


rr 15 
443 8 1 


bor 1 u 885. z. /. [from ſoil.] Stain; foul- 


neſs, 
Make proof of the incorporation of filver and 
tin, whether it yield no ſoilingſs more than ſilver. 


Sometimesſhe laugh'd, that nigh her breath was gone. 
Sperſer's Fairy Queen. 

If we have that which is meet and right, al- 
though they be glad, we are not to envy them this 


Should ſolder up the rift. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Thou viſible god, | 

That ſld'reſt cloſe impoſſibilities, 5 

Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
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Bacon. their ſol 5 „ . And mak'ſt them kits! 
FR | . 1 is eir ſo/ace; we do not think it a duty of ours to Lhe was in med cnat loves 
So LURE. 2. . [from /eil.] Stain; pol be in every ſuch thing their tormentors. Hooter. For by his Gde 1 1 eee s 


lutzon, . 
He merits well to have her, 
Not making any fcruple of her ſoilure. Shakeſpeare. 
77 $0'J0URN, v. 2. | ſcjoarner, Freneh ; 
fegicrnare, Italian.] Jo dwell any where 
for a time; to hve as not at home; to 
inhabit as not in à ſettled habitation, 


Almoſt out of uſe, t 
If, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and fojcurn with my fitter, 
Ditmifiing half your train, come then to me. Shak. 
Th' advantage of his abſence took the king, 
And in the mean time ſyourn'd at my father's, 
Shakeſpeare. 
How comes it he is to ſojcurn with you ? how 


__ Give me leave to go; 
Sorrow would ſolace, and my age would caſe, 
Shakeſpeare”s Henry VI. 
Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
If I would delight my private hours 
With muſick or with poem, where fo ſoon 
As in our native language can I find | 
That ſolace ? Milron's Paradiſe Regained. | 
Though ſight be loſt, | 
Life yet hath many /o/aces, enjoy'd 
Where other ſenſes want not their delights, 
At home in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, 
Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eye-fight expoſes daily men abroad. Milton. 
Through waters and through flames I'll go, 


2 IN&4 ES; 


Replete with ſtrange hermetick powder, 
That wounds nine miles point-blank would ſolder. 
Hudibras. 
The naked cynick's jar ne'er flames; if broken, 
*Tis quickly ſc/der'd, or a new beſpoken. 
Dryaen jun. Juvenal. 
At the reſtoration the preſbyterians, and other 
ſects, did all unite and ſlder up their ſeveral 
ſchemes, to join againit the church. Sqvifte 
SO'LDER. 2. . | from the verb.] Metallick 
cement; a metallick body that will melt 
with leſs heat than the body to be ſol- 
dered. | 
Goldſmiths ſay, the coarſeſt tuff 
Will ſerve for ſolder well enough. 
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creeps acquaintance ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. Suff*rer and ſolace of thy woe. Prior. So LDERER. 2 from /old, O : 
ge - 1 | | SO'I . 1. J. er. ne that | 
a Hoe veils 285 on 3 _ Ty SOLAa"NDER. 7. . [ ſoulandres, French.]] ſolders or 3 Mi ( 
s u prog:ets, yet his ſtanding houſe is here. Donne. : iy 5 5 1 
7 The j<jcrning of Iſrael, who dwelt in Egypt, 8 A diſeaſe _— CO F . _ SO'LDIER. 7. * [ ſoldat „Fr. from foli- 7 
was four hundred and thirty years. Exodus, Xii. 40. 10 * AR. - We 17 are, Frenen; /a aka, darius, low Lat. of ſolidus, a piece of mo- i ; 4 
g The #-14'crs firſt aſſembled at Newcaſtle, and | SO'LaRY, J Latin.] | ney, the pay of a foldier ; /ouldee, Fr.] 1 


fhrre jcurred three days. 
To /jc:rn in that land | 
Hl: comes invited, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Fe who Ae in a foreign country, refers what 
be fees abzoad to the ſtate of things at home. 


Hayward. | 1. Being of the ſun. 
The corpuſcles that make up the beams of light 
be ſclary efluviums, or minute particles of ſome 
ethereal ſubſtance, thruſting on one another from | 


the lucid body. Boyle. 
j 
| 


1. A fighting man; a warriour. Origi- 
nally one who ſerved for pay. 
Your ſiſter is the better ſoldier. Shak. King Lear. 


Good Siward, 


ann „ rs 
Pre 
r 


17 Atterbury. | Inſtead of golden fruits, An older and a better 2 none. Shake Macbeth. | 
do JOVRN, #. /. tour, Fr. from the | By genial ſhow'rs and ſolar heat ſupplied A. ſoldier, . ö 
„17 3 6 1 uh 4 defaced” * Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like a pard, 0 


verb.] A temporary reſidence; a caſual 
and no ſettled habitation. This word 
was anciently accented on the laſt ſyl- 


133 in honour, ſudden and 

eeking the bubble reputation 

Ev'n in the cannon's mouth. Shakeſpeare» 
A hateful ſervice, that diſſolv'd the knees 


Earth's blooming charms, and made a barren waſte, quick in quarrel, 


Blackmore. 


Q 


— 


2. Belonging to the ſun. 


—— — mo * 66 wo 


lable: Milton accents it indifferently. 
The princes, France and Burgundy, 

Long in our court have made their am'rous fejourn. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

IE Thee reviſit now, 

my d the Stvgian pool, though long detain'd 

a that obſcure ſejcurn, Milton's Paradiſe Let, 
Scarce view'd the Galilean towns, | 

Ard once a-year Jeruſalem, few days 


8 n fycurn,  Milten's Paradiſe Regained. 
0 10URNER, x, . [from ſejourn.] A tem- 
Porary dweller. 
We are 


ſtrangers and ſojewrners, as were all our fa- 
our days on earth are as a ſhadow, 


1 Chron. xxix. 16. 


thers ; 


FED Wes o' erthrew . 
"5, and his Memphian chivalry, 


They denominate ſome herbs ſelar, and ſome lu- 

nar. Bacon. 
Scripture hath been punctual in other records, 
concerning ſalary miracles. Brown's Vulg. Errors. 
3. Born under or in the predominant in- 


fluence of the ſun. | 

The cock was pleas'd to hear him ſpeak ſo fair, 

And proud beſide, as ſclar people are. 
4. Meaſured by the ſun. 

The rule to find the moon's age, on any day of 
any ſolar month, cannot ſhew preciſely an exact ac- 
count of the moon, becauſc of the inequality of the 
motions of the ſun and moon, and the number of 
days of the ſolar months. Holder on Time. 


Sor p. The preterite and participle paſ- 
five of ell. 6 8 - 


Dryden. | 


Of many a /oldicr, - Chapman. 
I have not vet forgot I am a king: 
If 1 have wrong'd thee, charge me face to face; 
J have not yet forgot I am a foldier. 
- Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


2. It is generally uſed of the common 


men, as diſtin from the commanders. 

It were meet that any one, before he came to be 

a captain, ſhould have been a ſo/dier. Spenſ. on Irel. 
So"LDIERLIKE. |] ad}. | ſoldier and like.] 
SoO'LDIERLY. Martial; warlike; mi- 

litary; becoming a ſoldier. 

Although at the firſt they had fought with beaſt- 
ly fury rather than any ſeldierly diſcipline, practice 
had now made them comparable to the beſt. | 

Sid ex. 


1 vealh. 
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1 will maintain the word with my ſword to be a | 


ſeldierlike word, and a word of good command. 
Shateſpeare's Henry IV. 
They, according to a feldirr/y cuſtom, in cafes 
of extremity, by interchange ot a kiſs by eyery of 
them upon the twords of others, ſealed a reſolution 
to maintain the place. Haywerd. 
Enemies as wel! as friends confeſſed, that ic 
| was as ſodierly an action as had been performed on 
either ſide. Claurendon. 


_ So'LDIERSHIP. 2. from ſoldier.) Mi- 


litary character; martial qualities; be- 
haviour becoming a ſoldier ; martial 
ſcill. 
| Thy father and myſelf in friendſhip 
Firſt tried our ſo/dierfhip : he did look far 
Into the ſervice of the time, and was 
Diſcipled of the braveſt. 
Staketfeare's Alls wel! that end: all. 
By fea you throw away 
The abſolute ſo/dierfhip you have by land, 
Diſtract your army, which doth moſt coaſift | 
Of war-mark'd footmen. SL axe [arte 
SO'LDIERY. z. . from /eldiry. | 
1. Body of military men; ſoldiers col- 
lectively. 
The Memphian ſdicry, 
That ſwell'd the Erythrean wave, when wall'd 
The unfroze waters marvellouſly foods Philips. 
I charge not the 7/dicry with ignocence and con- 
tempt of learning, without aowing exceptions. 
| Sqvifte 
2. Soldierſhip; military ſervice, 
 Oftering him, it he would exercite his courage in 
laing, he would commit ſome charge unto him 
under his lieutenant Pbilanax. Sidney. 
SOLE. 2. /. | folum, Latin.) 
1. The bottom of the foot. 

1 will only be bold with Benedict for his com- 
pany ; for from the crown of his head to the ſc/c 
hi root he is all mirth. | 

Sha teſcarc's Much als about Nothing, 

T*ckiing is moſt in the /s of the feet: the 

caule is, the rareneſs of being touche there. 
Bacer's Natural Hiftiry. 

The ſales of the feet have greac affinity with 
the head and the nouth of the ſtomach; as going 
wet-!aod, to thoſe that uſe it not, affecteth both. 

Facon's Netural Hiſttry. 

Such reſting found the . of unblett feet. Milt. 

la the make of the camel's foot, the ſcle is ſlat 
ind broad, being very fleſhy, and covered only with 
a thick, ſoft, and ſomewhat callous ſkin, fit to 
travel in ſandy places. Ray. 

2. The foot. | 
To redeem thy woeful parent's head 
From tyrant's rage and ever-dying dread, | 
Haſt wander'd through the world now long a dey, ' 
Yet ceaſeſt not thy weary ſc/es to lead, Fairy Qu. 


3. [/folea, Latin.] The bottom of the ſhoe. 
| Nay, gentle Romeo, we muſt have you dance. 
Not I, believe me.: you have dancing ſhoes, 
With nimble /z/es, Shakeſpeare. 
On fortune's.cap we are not the very button, — 
Nor the ſles of her thoes. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The caliga was a military ſhoe, with a very thick 
fole, tied above the inſtep with leather thongs, 
N Arbuthnct on Coins. 
4. The part of any thing that touches the 
round. 

The ſtrike-block is a plane ſhorter than the 
zointer, having its % made exactly flat and 
ſtraight, and is uſed fer the ſhooting of a ſhort 
Joint. M:x-n's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

Elm is proper for mills, ſales of wheels, and pipes. 


N Mortimer. 

5. A kind of ſea-fiſh. 
Of flat fiſh, rays, thornbacks, ſoles, and flowks. 
Carcv. 
To SOLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fur- 


niſh with ſoles ; as, to le a pair of 
| ſhoes, h 
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His feet were ſolcd with a treble tuft of a cloſe 


Hort tawney down. Greno's Muſeum, 
SOLE. adj. [ol, old Fr. ſolus, Lat.] 
1. Single; only. F | | 
Take not upon thee to be judge alone : there is 
no ſele judge but only one: ſay not to others, Re- 
ceive my tentence, when their authority is above 
thine, Hooker. 
Orpheus every where expreſſed the infinite and 
fole power of ene God, though he uſed the name 
of Jupiter. Raleigh. 
To me ſhail be the glory ſele among 
Th' infernal pow'rs. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
A rat:ling tempeſt through the branches went, 
That ſtripp'd them bare, and one ſole way they rent. 
Dryden. 
He, ſole in power, at the beginning ſaid, 
Let fea, and air, and earth, and heav'n be made; 
And it was ſo : and, when he ſhall ordain 
In other fort, has but to ſpeak again, 
And they ſhall be no more. 
2. [In law] Not married. 
 __ &ome others are ſuch as a man cannot make his 
wife, though he himſelf be ſcle and unmarried. 


Apliffc. 


Pricr. 


So" ECISM. 1. . [oxumop3;.] Unfitnels | 


ot one word to another; impropriety in 
language. A barbariſm may be in one 
word, a ſoleciſm muſt be of more. 


"here is ſcarce a ſeleciſm in writing which the 
b-it author is not guilty of, if we be at liberty to. 


read him in the words of ſame manuſcript. Addiſ. 
So'LELY. adv. [from ſele.] Singly ; only. 
You knew my father well, and in him me, 
Leit ſelely heir to all his lands. 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 
This night's great buſines 
Shall to all our nights and days to come | 
Give cy fovercign ſway and maſterdom. Shat. 
That che intemperate heat of the clime ſc/c/y oc- 
caſions this complexion, experience admits not. 
Brown's Vulgar Errecurs, 
This truth is pointed chiefly, if not /o'ely, upon 
ſinners af the firit 1ate, who have caſt off all regard 
for piety. Atterbury. 
I bey all choſe rather to reſt the cauſe ſclely on 


logical diſputation, than upon the teitimonies of 


the ancients. Waterland, 
SOLEVIN. adj. [ /elemnel, French; /clem- 


nis, Latin. 


1. Anniverſary; obſerved once a year wit 


religious ceremonies, | 
The worſhip of this image was advanced, and a 
folenn ſupplication obſerved every year. Stidling ficet. 
2. Religiouſly grave; awful. 
His holy rites and /z/emn feats profan'd. N.. Iton. 
3. Formal; ritual ; religiouſly regular. 
The neceſſary buſineſs of a man's calling, with 
ſome, will not afford much time for ſet and /-! nm 
prayer. Duty of Man. 


4. Striking with ſeriouſneſs ; ſober ; ſe- 


rious. 

Then 'gan he loudly through the houſe to call, 
But no one care to anſwer to his cry; 

There reign'd amm filence over all. Fairy Qu. 

To Wage with ſo.ezn touches troubles thoughts, 

Alilton. 

Nor then the ſeltun nightingale ceas'd warbling. 

d Milton. 
5. Grave; affectedly ſerious. 

When Steele reflects upon the many flenr: 
ſtrung barriers to our ſucceſſion, of laws and oaths, 
he thinks all fear vaniſheth: ſo do I, provided the 
epithet /c/cn:n goes for nothing; becauſe, though I 
have heard of a ſolemn day, and a ſclenin coxcomb, 
yet I can conceive no idea of a ſo/cn:n barrier. 


e . 
SO'LEMNESS, Jn. J. [ folemnite, French; 
SOLE MN1TY. $ from /olemn.] 

1. Ceremony or rite annually performed. 


Were theſe annual {c/emnities only praiſed in 
the church ? Nelſon. 


4. Manner of acting awfully n 
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ou N days of olem ity , 
few, muſt quickly ad har rt Ft br 


devotion which appertaing to ſuch times; 
increaſe men's inward diſp J Jet they 


ſiti irtu* for .. 
preſent, and, by their fr ee to virtue for ls 


ſame at length to perfection. 

Great was the cauſe; our old folemnitics 
radition riſe ; 
Ives yearly pay 


gd of day, Pte, 


returns, bring the 
1 977 
5 . 


From no blind zeal or fond t 
But, ſav'd from death, our Arg 
Theſe grateful honours to the 


2. Religious ceremony, 


3. Awful ceremony or proceſſion, 
The lady Conſtance, 
3 92752 meſſenger bid repair 
o our ſolemnity. Shakeſpeare's Xx. 
The ar like to a een OR Jur. 
New bent in heaven, ſhall behold the nicht 
Of our folemnities. þ 
There may be greater danger in uſing ſich ca 
poſitions in churches, at arraignments, plays . 
ſolemnities. x 
What fun'ral pomp ſholl floating Tiber fa 
When riſing from his bed he views the ſad folennig! 
Though the forms and ſolemnitiet of 2 4 
Judgment may bear ſome ieſemblance to thoſe ue 
are acquainted with here, yet the rule or proceed. 
ing ſhall be very different. Atterburg 


With much more ſkilful cruelty, an bote 

folemnity, he cauſed each thing to be prepared ict 

his triumph of tyranny. | 

5. Gravity ; ſteady ſeriouſneſs, 

The ſtatelineſs and gravity of the Scania; 
ſhews itſelf in the ſolemnity of their language. 

\ Hddiſen's Spritater, 

6. Awfu! grandeur ; grave ſtatelineß; f. 

ber dignity. ED 

A diligent decency was in Pelzcletus, above 

others; to whom though the highett praiſe be u- 

tributed by the moſt, yer ſme think ke wanted 

folemneſs. Motton': Archittfur., 

7. Affected gravity. e 

Pr'ythee, V irgilia, turn thy {:{er:nefs out o do, 

And go along with us. ; 

Be this truth eternal ne'er forgot, 

Sc/emnity 's a cover tor a fot. Y:org, 
This ſpecch ended with a jelemr.ity of octert. 

x Female Nix , 


Sint 


SOLFMNIZA'TION, 2. / [from ge. 
The act of ſolemnizing; celebration. 

Soon followed the ſclemnixatien of the nutge 

between Charles and Anne dutcheſs of Bictegte, 
with whom he received the dutchy or Bretogrs, 

Bacon Heriy VII. 

To So LEMNIZ EB. . 4. | folemniſcr, Fr. 

from /olemn.] 

1. To dignify by particular formauuss; 
to celebrate. 5 

Dorilaus in a great battle was deprived ct Ute; 

his obſequies being no more e by the et 

of his partakers than the blood of hi- engem es 


„ 
* 1 
— 


Baptiſm to be ad miniſtered in one 17 5 
marriage ſo/cmnized is another. : . 
Then gan thy ſprinkle all the parts hs WI: 
And made great Feaſt to ſalenirixt that dag. 
by v1 Quer. 
The multitude of the ceicftial hoſt vere 1445 
to ſclemnize his miraculcus birth. : SEL 
Bytes Serat hics Lv 
Their chcice nobility and fow'? h 

Met from all parts to ſelemnize uns 1a 
- 7 7 Aliicon s Agiri 64s 
2. To perform religiouſly once a-ye | 
, O Coz Vacs 
What commandment the Jews had to 1 en 
their feaſt of dedication, is never ſpoken rt 
law, yet ſelemniæed even by our Saviour 1 * 


. 
So LEMNLV. ad. [from ſchenn. f 
1. With annual religious Ceremonies. wh 
2. V1 


Sha H 0 Petre, 


5 Labeſgrarc Cerii:. 
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; ed _ | 3 5 
1 Le of wiſdom and ſufficiency, 
Jo nothing or little very folemnly. Bac. Eſays. 
a et :Rers of ſtate, who gave us law, 
The miniſter 8 r e 
ers, with ſelected friends, withdraw; 
ee e f murmurs ſelemniy are wiſe, 
There in deat Mu! hurr ariſe. Dryden. | 
Whiſp'ring like winds ere hurricanes ariſe. Dryden. 
„ With formal ſtate. 
" Let him lands 
And [[fonly fee him fer on to London. Sh, H. V. 
With religious ſeriouſnels. 
4+ To demonitrate how much men are blinded by 
their own partiality. I do ſolemnly aſſure the reader, 
tunit he is the only perſon from whom I ever heard 
that objection. ? Swift. 
5 SOLUCTIT. v. 4. [ folicito, Latin. ] 
i, To importune ; to intreat, | 
If rou b:think yourſelf of any crime, 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heav'n and grace, 
02 ber for it ſtraight. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
85 We heartily elicit 
Your gracious ſelf to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land. 
Shazeſpeare's Richard III. 
How he ſoſicits heav'n ; 
H'mielf beſt knows 3 but ſtrangely viſited people, 
The mere deſpatr of ſurgery, he cures. Shakcſp. 
Did 1 requeſt thee, Maker] from my clay 
To mold me man? Did I foci? chee 
From darkneſs to promete me? 7ilron's Par. Loft. 
The guardian of my faith f. falſe did prove, 
As to ſolirir me with lawleſs love. Dryd. Anreng. 
2. To call to action; to ſummon; to a- 
ke; to excite. 
Tus ſupernatural ſoliching 
C:nnot be ill, cannot be good. Shukeſp. Macbeth. 
dali it Henry with her wond'rous praiſe 5 
Bethink thee on her virtues ti.at furmount 
Her nat'ral graces, that extinguiſh art. 
Shak: ſpeare's Henry VI. 
That fruit f/icited her longing eye. Milton. 
Sun's and ſome tapgible qualities Plicit their 
proper lenſes, and force an entrance to the mind. 
| | | Locke. 
He is Clicid by popu'ar cuſtom to indulge him- 
ſet in forbidden liberties. Rogers's Scrmons. 
3. To implore; to alk. 
With that the wept again; till he again /aliciting 
the conclation of her tory, Then mutt you, ſaia 
lte, kro the tory of Amphialus? Sidney. 
4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 
L VIeW nig ciime, but Kindle at the view; 
| Repent o d pieaturcs, and ſelicit new. Pepe 
5. To diſturb; to diſquiet. A Latiniſm. 
0 4. not thy thoughts with matters hid. M. Lt. 
I your Dre, and would reward it too; 
But anxisu fears (viicit my weak breaſt. 
. 3 | Dryden's Spariſh Friar. 
POLICITA TION. 1. |, [from ſolicit.] 
1. Importunity; act of importuning. 
lc produce a man 
Or nne ſeed, far abler to refit 1 
— wy bens, and at length 
ald bat torce, and drive him back to hell. 
3 : Milton. 
2. Iv om 3 excitement. 
MN eren a e ſurrounded wich new things, which, 
ar cc on of their ſenſes, draw thi 
tantly to them. Locks: 
>. £1108, . / [from ſolicit.) 
| Une wy petitions for another, 
e merry, Caſlio; 
be tay ſeliciter ſhal] rather Ge 
| 5 oy * cauſe away. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
toni minds win confider poverty as a recom 
©12202:101 in the perſon who applies himſelf tc 
them and make the ju; PP "ew mie B 
powerful 3 e juſtice of his cauſe the moſt 
2. 0, 1, 'cr'or in his behalf. Addiſon. 
One who does in Chancery the buſineſs 


which is don 6 
e by attornie 
eg y nies in other 


van 


With formal gravity and flatelineſs ; T 


ö 
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For the king's attorney and ſolicitor general, 
their continual uſe for the king's ſervice requ'.cs 
men every way fit. Bacon. 

SOLICITOUS. adj. ¶ folicitus, Latin.) 

Anx1ous ; careful ; concerned. It has 
commonly about before that which cauſe- 
anxiety ; ſometimes for or of: Fer is 
proper before ſomething to be obtained. 

Our hearts are pure, when we are not ſolicitous 
of the opinion and cenſures of men, but only tha 

wedo our duty, Taylir 

Enjoy the preſent, whatſcever it be, and be not 

ſclicitous for the future. Tay lvr's Holy Living. 

The colonel had been intent upon other tninge, 
and not enough ſlicitous to finith the fortifications, 

Clarenon. 

In providing money for diſbanding the armie: 
upon which they were marvellouſly ſolicitaus, tlie. e 
woſe a queſtion. Clarendon. 
They who were in truth zealous for the preter- 
vation of the laws, were ſoliciteus to preſerve the 
king's honour from any indignity, and his regal 
power from violation. - Clarendon. 
Laud attended on his majeſty, which he would 
have been excuſed from, it that deſign had no: 
been in view, to accompliſh: which he was ſolicits: 

for his advice. Clarendon. 

There kept their watch the legions, while the 

grand 

In council ſat, ſo/icito1s what chance 
Might intercept their emperour ſent. Milt, P. Left. 

Without fign of boaſt, or ſign of joy, 

Solicitaus and blank, he thus began. Milt. Par. Reg. 

No man is ſolicitors about the event of that which 
he has in his power to diſpoſe of. Sor th. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, 
the effect of your nobleneſs;3 but you have been 
Hgliciteus of my reputation, which is tiiat of you: 
kindnelts, Dryden. 

The tender dame, ſolicitaus to know 
Whether her child ſhould reach old age or no, 
Conſults the ſage Lireſias. Aaddiſon. 

How lawful and praiieworthy is the care of a 
family! And yet how certainiy are many people 
rendered incapable of ali virtue, by a worldiy li- 
citius temper ! Law. 

SoL1ciTOUSLY. adv. [from ſolicitcus. 
 Anxiouſly ; carefully, 

The medical art being converſant abant the 
health and life of man, doctrinal errours In it are 
to be /licitouſly avoided. Bie. 

He would ſurely have as ſicitnſſy promoted their 
learning, as ever he obſtracted it. Decay F Picty. 

Sor1'CITUDE. 7. J. [| /elicitudo, Latin. 

Anxicty ; carefalneſs. | 

In this,. by compariſon, we behold the many 
care; and great labours of worldly men, their „li- 
citucbe, and outward theivs, ang publicx oſtentation, 
their pride, and vanities. 

If they would but provide for 
ſme ſaliitude, and ral carey as 
life, they could not fail cf heaven. Ti tir, 

They are do be known by a wonderful {o fee 
for tte reputation of their friends. La:lcre 

Sor.iC1TRESS. 2. , { feminine of Hliciter. 

A woman who petitions for another. 

I had the moſt earnett !orcirri/e, a well as the 
faireſt ; and nocking ccald be refuſe? to my lady 

Hd. Dey den. 
SOLID. adj. F- folidus, Lat. ſelide, Fr.] 
1. Not liquid; not fluid. 

| Land that ever burn'd 

With „lid. as the lake with liquid fire. Milean. 
2. Not hollow; full of matter; compact; 

denſe. | 

Thin airy things extend themfelves in place, 
Things i take up little ſpace, Cœauley. 

J hear his thund'ring voice reſnund, | 

And trampling feet that ſhake the ſc/id ground. 

5 Di den. 

3. Having all the geometrical dimenſions. 
In a ſo/id toot are 172.3 ſelid inches, weighing 

76 pound of rain water. 
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4. Strong ; firm. _ | 

The duke's new palace is a noble pile, built 
after this manner, which makes it look very ſolid 
and majeſtick. Addiſen. 
5. Sound; not weakly. | 

If perſons devote themſelves to ſcience, they 
ſhould be well aſſured of a ſo/id and ſtrong conſti- 
< tut.on of boy, to bear the fatigue. 

Watts on the Mind. 

6. Real; not empty; true; not fallacious. 

Ths might ſatisfy tober and wiſe men, not 
with ſoft and ſpegjous words, but with pregnant 
and ſolid reaſons.” King Charles. 

Either not define at all, or ſeek out other ſolider 
methods, and more catholick grounds of defining. 

| | Hammond. 

The earth may of fo/id good contain 
More plenty than the ſuu. Milton, 

7. Not light ; not. ſuperficial ; grave; 
pro:ound. 

Theile, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by 
the name of ſc/id men; and a ſolid man is, in- 
plain Engliſh, a lid tolemn tool. Dryden, 

So'LID; 2. /. [In phyſick.] The. part 
containing the fluids. 

3 he i:rſt and moſt fiinpie ſclids of our body are 
perhaps merely terreſtrial, and incapable of any 
change or diſeaſe, Arbuthnots 


Lat. from lid.] 
1. Fullneſs of matter; not hollowneſs. 


ſity; not fluidity. | | 


when they are moving one towards another, I call 
folidirye Lockes 

The ſtone itſeif, whether naked or inveſted wich 
carch, is not by its ſohdity 12cured, but waſhed 
don. 


ſtrength; certainty. 

The moſt known rules are placed in fo beauti- 
ful a light, that they have all the graces of novel- 
ty; and make the render, who was betore ac- 
quainted with them, ſtill more convinced of their 
truth and lidity. Addiſon's Speciutcre 


and have been convinced by the ſelidity of his rea- 
ſoning. Prior, 
Taiz pretence has a great deal more of art than 
of ſuidity in it. | Materland. 
S&LiDLY. adv. {from ſolid.]. 
1. Ficmly ; denſely ; compactly. 
2. T'raty ; on good grounds. 


main end Ile i, in the world for. Digby. 
I lool upon this as a furicient ground for any 


which I def the ſubtleſt atheiſt in tlie world /clid/g 
to aniwer z namely, that it is good to be ſure. 


South, 


firmneſs; denſity. 

I: beareth m- iſæltoe: the cauſe may be the cloſe- 

nef: and ſolidrejs of the wood and pith of the oak. 
Bacon. 

I: is built with that unuſual ſolid xc ſe, that it ſeems 
he jatended to make a facrifice to perpetuity, and 
to conte with tlie iron teeth of time. 

Himocls Vic! Foreſt. 
Sol: DV NGUrovs. adj. | foitdus and un- 
giaia, Latin.] Whole-hoofed, 

Jt is tet down by Arittotle and Piiny, that an 
ho.ie, and all ſlidungultus or whole-huofed ani- 
mals, have no galiz which we find repugnant unts 
reaſon. Er:aon's Vulgar Errears, 

SoLi#1'DIAN. 2. J. | clus and fiaes, Lat.] 
One who ſuppoſes only faith, not works, 
neceſſary to juſtification. 

It may b: 'u ly feared, tha: the title of funda- 


Arbutbnot on Coins. | 


mentala, being od 2arily £0x1acd to the doctrines 
of 


SOLIDITY..n: fc [ ſolidite, Fr. foliditas, . 


2. Firmneſs; hardneſs; compactneſs; den- 


That which hinders the approach of two bodies, 


| Weodward. - 
3. Trauth; not fallaciouſneſs; intellectual 


His tellow-peers have attended to hid eluquencyy . 


A complete way mum ought to know ſclidly the 


rational man to take vp his religion upon, and 


SCLIBNGES, . J. [from /elid.] Solidity ; 
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of faith, hath occafioned that great ſcandal in the 

<hurch of God, at which ſo many myriads of ſo- 

liSdians have tumbled, and fallen irreverſibly, by 
conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. 

: Hammond. 

$0L1LOQUY. 2. /. [ ſolilogue, Fr. ſolus and 

leguor, Lat.] A diſcourſe made by one 


in ſolitude to himſelf. 

The whole poem is a ſoliloguy : Solomon is 
the perfon that ſpeaks : he is at once the hero 
and the author; but he tells us very often what 
others ſay to him. Prior. 
le fin. is no reſpite from bf anxious grief, 
Then ſeeks from his ſoliloguy relief. Garth's Diſp. 

Ir I thould own myſelf in love, you know lovers 

ve always allowed the comfort of ſoliloguy. Spec7. 
SO'LIPEDE. 2. . | ſolus and pedes, Latin.) 
An animal whoſe feet are not cloven. 

Solipedes, or firm footed animals, as horſes, aſſes, 

and mules, are in mighty number. 


Brown's Vulgar Errors. 


SOLITAIRE, 2. . [ ſolitaire, French. 

1. A recluſe; a hermit. 
Often have I been going to take poſſeſſion of 
tranquillity, when your converſation has ſpoiicd 
me for a ſolitaire. | Pope. 

2. An ornament for the neck. 


: 
SO'LITARILY., adv. [from ſolitary.] In 


ſolitude ; with lonelineſs; without com- 


any. | 


How ſhould that ſubſiſt /olirarily by itſelf which 
hath no ſubſtance, but individually the very ſame 
whereby others ſubſiſt with it ? Hocker. 

Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine 
heritage which dwell {/itarily in the wWond. 


Mic. vii. 14. 4 


 SO'LITARINESS. 2. J. [from ſolitaty.] So- 
litude; forbearance of company; habi- 
tual retirement. 

There is no cauſe to blame the prince for ſome- 
times hearing them: the blame-worthineſs is, that 
to hear them he rather goes to ſolitaærineſs, than 
makes them come to corwany, Sian. 

You ſubject yourſelf to itarineſt, the fly enenij 
that doth moit ſeparate a man from well-doi ng. 


| Siducy 
At home, in wholeſome ſclitarincſe, 
My piteous ſoul began the wretchedneſs 
Of ſuitors at the court to mourn. Donne. 


SO LITARV. 44%. ¶ ſolitaire, Fr. ſolitarius, 
Latin. ] 6 

1. Living alone; not having company. 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary, theſe in flocks. Milton. 
2. Retired; remote from company; done 


or paſſed without company. 

In reſpect that it is ſolitary, I like it very well; 
but in reſpe that it is private, it is a very vile 
life. Shazeſpeare. 

Satan explores his folirary flight. Milton. 

Him fair Lavinia | 
Shall breed in groves to lead a ſolitary life. 
: Dryden's /Encid. 
3. Gloomy ; diſmal. | 

Let that night be /2/irary, let no joyful voice come 

therein. Job. 
4. Single. 

Nor did a ſelitary vengeance ſerve: the cutting 
olf one head is not enough; the eldeſt ſon muſt 
be involved. King Charles. 

Relations alternately relieve each other, their 
mutual concurrences ſupporting their Hlitary inſta- 
bilities. Bren. 

So'r1TARY. z. [from the adjective.] 
One that lives alone ; an hermit. 

You deſcribe fo well your hermitical ftate of 

lite, that none of the ancient anchorites could go 

beyond you, for a cave with a ſpring, or any of 
the accommodations that beũt a ſclitary. 

Pope's Letters. 

SULITUDE. 2. /. { ſolitude, French; ſoli- 

tado, Latin. ] <2 x 


With conjugal careſſes. 
| g. 8 ö 
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1. Lonely life ; ſtate of being alone. 


It had been hard to have put more truth and 


untruth together, in few words, than in that ſpeech, 
Whoſoever is delighted with ſolitude, is either a 


wild beaſt or a god. | Bacon. 
What call'ſt thou ſolitude ? Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the air, 
Repleniſh'd, and all theſe at thy command, 
To come and play before thee? Milt. Par. Loft. 
Such only can enjoy the country, who are capa- 
ble of thinking when they are there: then they 
are prepared for ſc/itude, and in that ſolitude is pre- 
pared for them. Dryden. 
2. Lonelineſs ; remoteneſs from company. 


The ſclitude of his little pariſh is become matter | 


of great comfort to him, becauſe he hopes that God 
has placed him and his flock there, to make it their 
way to heaven. Law. 
3. A lonely place; a defert, 
In theſe deep ſolitudes, and awful cells, 
Where heavenly-penfive contemplation dwells, 
Pope. 
So LLAR. 2. J. | folarium, low Latin.) A 
garret. Ri 
Some ſkilfully drieth their hops on a kel, 
And ſome on a ſo//ar, oft turning them wel. Tuſſer. 
SOLO. 2. J. [ltalian.] A tune played by 
a ſingle inſtrument, 
So'LoOMON?s Loaf. u. /. A plant. 
SO'LOMON's Seal. u. J. [ polygonatum, Lat.] 


— 


A plant. { 


SO'LSTICE. »./. [ folfice, Fr. feltitium, 


Latin. ] | 5 

1. The point beyond which the ſun does 
not go; the tropical point; the point 
at which the day is longeſt in ſummer, 
or ſhorteſt in winter. | 


| 2. It is taken of itſelf commonly for the 


ſummer ſolſtice, 

The ſun, atcending unto the northern ſigns, 
b2getteth firſt a temperate heat in the air, which 
by his approach unto the /o/ice he intendeth, and 
by continuation increaſeth the ſame even upon de- 
clination. Brown's Pulgar Errours, 

Let the plowmen's prayer 

Be for moiſt ſo/fices, and winters fair. 
May's Virgil. 
Sor.STI'TIAL. adj. | ſolſticial, Fr. from 

ſolſtice.] 2 
1. Belonging to the ſolſtice. 

Obſerving the dog- days ten days before and after 
the equinoctial and ſo/irial points, by this obſerva- 
tion alone are exempted a hundred days. 

Briavon's Vulgar Errours. 


2, Happening at the ſolſtice, or at mid- 


ſummer. 

Frorn the north to call 
Decrepit winter; from the ſouth to bring 
Seſſtitial ſummer's heat. 

The fields | 
Labour'd with thirſt ; Aquarius had not ſhed 
His wonted ſhowers, and Sirius parch'd with heat 
Solſtitial the green herbs. Philips. 


SO"LUBLE. adj. [ folubilis, Latin. ] 


1. Capable of diſſolution or ſeparation of 


parts. 
Sugar is a ſal oleoſum, being ſoluble in water, 
and fuſible in fire. Arbuth uct, 


2. Producing laxity ; relaxing. 


SoLuprLiTty. u. J. [from /c/uble.] Suſ- 


ceptiveneſs of ſeparation of parts. 

This cannot account for the indiſſolvable co— 
her ence of ſome bodies, and the fragil ty and jo/u- 
bility of othoæ. s. : Glanville, 

To SOLVE. v. a. | falvo, Latin.) To 
clear; to explain; to untie an intel- 
lectual knot. | 
He would foe high diſpute 
Milton. 


dos tht 


_—_— 


Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


err 
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The limiting of the regale only to c g. 
ces, did rather involve — n 
_ boy Ons it. 5 1 

o thou, my ſoul, the deftin'd periad u:. 99 
When God ſhall ſolve the dark e * 
His now unequal diſpenſations clear * 
And make all wiſe and beautify] appear T: 

It is mere trifling to raiſe objections ee 
the ſake of anſwering and ſolving them, Wi” 

: Gt 


SO'LVENCY. 2. . [from foly | 
os | ſolvent, i 
to pay. fe ] Ability 

1. 1 VENT: adj. [ ſolvers, Latin. 

1. Having the power to cauſe diſſoſut; 

| en, diſſolved in water, it is not nog 
Ka B47 ſhable from the ſoſvcne body, and pen 

2. Able to pay debts contracted, ©** 


N , 
6 "ox "TOON . 


an prig. 


| SO'LVIBLE, adj. [from ſelve.] Poſlible to 


be cleared by reaſon or inquiry, 
Intellective memory I call au act of the in 
tellective faculty, becauſe it is wrought: by it thouel 

I do not inquire how or where, becauſe it is — 
felvible. Hales Origin of Martina, 
$0"LUND-GOOSE, 2. , A fowl. I know 
not whether /o/und or ſoland. | 


A ſolund-gorſe is in bigneſs and feather ver: like 

a tame gooſe, but his bill longer, and ſomewhr 

pointed; his wings alſo much longer, being tx 

yards over. Groth 
A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let Hoe, 

Drops into Styx, and turns a ſcland- gosſc. Curt. 


SOLU'TION. 2. J. | ſolution, French; Ii. 
1. Diſruption ; breach; disjunCtion ; ſepa- 
ration, : 
In all bodies there is an appetite of union, 
and evitation of ſclution of continuity. 
Bacon 's Natural Il:fy, 
2, Matter diſſolved ; that which contains 
any thing diflolved. 
Aretzus, to procure ſleep, recommend: a . 
tion of opium in water to toment the fochead. 
Arlut bet. 
When ſalt of tartar per deliquium, poured into 
the ſolution of any metal, precipitates the tal 
and makes it fall down to the bottom of the . 
quor in the form of mud, does not this argu? 
that the acid particles are attracted more tone 
by the ſalt of tartar than by the metal, and Ly the 
ſtronger attraction go from the metal to the 1alt ot 
tartar ? 25 Neewten's Obrien. 
3. Reſolution of a doubt; removal of an 
intellectual difficulty. 


Something yet of doubt remains, 
Which only thy ſolution can reſolve. : 
Milton's Paradi'e Li 
They give the reins to wand'ring thoughts, 
Till, by their own perplexities involv'd, 
They ravel more, ſtill leſs reſolv'd, 


But never find ſelf ſatisfying ſolutiors Iliia. 
With hope and fear 

The woman did the new ſe/ution hear; 

The man diffides in his own augury, pe. 


And doubts. : Nr 
This will inſtruct you to give a plainer 5 
of any difficulties that may attend the then, . 
refute objections. | tu. 
So'1.UTIVE. adj. [from ſolvo, Lat.) Laxa- 
tive; cauſing relaxation. 
Though it would not be 1© abſterſive 
and ſolutive as mead, yet it will be more 
ſharp diſeaſes. | : 
SoMaTOLOGY. nf. Led and N 
doctrine of bodies. . 
Sous. A termination of many adje 4 
which denote quality e ae e fe brig 
thing. It is generally joined go he 
ſtantive, as game/ome. | /aam, 


, opening. 
Jenitive in 
Bac: 7. 


] The 


S Ib. 


*37 


SO M 


iT. adj, Crom, rum, Sauen; ams, 
* a — 3 ſem, Danyh ; 
ſon, ſemmig, Dutch. ] : ; - 
| More or leſs, noting an indeterminate 


tity. i 
5 — ſome hundred men, where we found 


wo freſh water. : Raleigh. 
, More or fewer, noting an indeterminate 


number. 


Let me leave fome of the folk that are with me. 


Gen. xxxili. 
Firl go with me, ſome few of you, and ſee the 
late, and bow it may be made convenient for you; 


ind then ſend for your ſick. Bacon. 


Certain perſons. Some is often uſed ab- 
* fo'vtely for ſome people; part. 
Some to the ſhores do fly, 
Gens to the woods, or whither fear advis d; 
Pur running from, all to deſtruction bye. Daniel. 
Net in che neighbouring moon, as ſame have 
aream'd. Milton. 
Your edicts ſome reclaim from ſins, 

But mot your lite and bleſt example wins. Dryd. 

4. Lee 18 opgoſed to /ome, or to ot bers. 

I may be that the queen's treaſure, in ſo, great 
cations of diſburſements, is not always ſo ready; 
by; being paid as it is, now ſome, and then ſome, it 
is no great impoveriſhment to her coffers, 


Spenſer. on Ireland. 


It eis added to a number, to ſhow that | 


the number is uncertain and conjectural. 

Being encountered with a ſtrong ftorm ſome eight 
[15:2 to the weſtward of Scilly, I-held it the of- 
6:2 of a commander to make a port. Raleigh, 

At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurk- 
between two hills, a village of eme eighty 
hots» Carew. 


Vi: men's ſpirits viſual, contrary to thoſe of 


21:5l.nd men, unite not but when the object js at 
. £304 diſtance. Bacon. 
Sic Eaward Poinings, after he had continued at 
dude {re good while, returned unto the king, 
ten before Buloigne. Bacon. 
The number ſlain on the rebels part were me 
tuo thouſand, Bacon. 
They have no black men among them, except 
tre tew which dwell on the ſeacoaſt. Heylin. 
He bore away the prize, to the admiration of 
*r hundreds. ' = Addiſon 
Your good-natur'd gods, they ſay, 
Deſcend ſeme twice or thrice a day. 
Paint, patches, jewels laid aſide, 
At night aſtrononiers agree, 
Tie evening has the day bely' d, 
And Phyllis is game forty-three. Prior. 
6. One; any, without determining which. 
The pilot of fare tmall night-founder'd ſkiff. 
f Milton. 
S uE v. 2. J | ſome and body.] 
1. One; not nobody; a perſon indiſ- 
criminate and undetermined. | 
Y that Sir John were cone, he would make this 
; "oody day to janchedy. Shakeſpeare”s Henry IV. 
Jeſus ſaid, ſeneledy nath touched me; for I per- 
cee that virtue is gone out ef me. Lukes vili. 46. 
If chere be a tacit league, it is againſt ſomewhat 
"Tr ſoneordy ; who ſhould they be? Js it againſt 
11 0 bealts? No ; it is againſt ſuch routs and ſhoals 
9 Pepin as have viterly degenerated from the laws 
nature. | Bacon. 
if te had not done it when he did, ſomebody clſe 
aht bave done it for him. eylin. 
e So in. ſomebody, that may ſtand 
Te. = dangers Denbam's Sophy. 
Li Eras it waat he has muſt come to me- 
5 on t at he has no heirs, have that effect, 
wat he has every day three or four invitations. 
, Addiſen's Spectater. 
: perſon of conſideration. 
dis roſe up, boating himſelf to be ſomebody. 


Vol. II. 2s. 


Prior. 


Mi 


SOM 


ſome degree. Obſolete. 
Siker now I ſee thou ſpeakꝰſt of ſpite, 
All for thou lackeſt ſemcdele their delight. Spenſer, 


SOME How. .adv. [ ſome and bow.] One 


way or other ; I know not how. 

The veſicular cells may be for receiving the ar- 
terial and nervous juices, that, by their action upon 
one another, they may be ſwelled ſomeþav, ſo as to 
ſhorten the length of every fibril. Cbeyne. 
Sou ERSAU LT. 3 /. Somerſet is the cor- 
*SO'MERSET, ruption: /ommer, A 
beam, and ſault, Fr. a leap.] A leapby 
which a jumper throws himielf from a 
height, and turns over his head, 


SOMETHING. 2. J. [rum Fin, Saxon. ] 


1. A thing exiſting, though it appears 
not what ; a thing or matter indetermi- 
nate. 


hd 


When fierce Bavar 
Did from afar the Britiſh chief behold, 
'Betwixt deſpair and rage, and hope and pain, 
Samet hing within his warring boſom roll'd. Prior. 
The 1 om of the air upon the pulmonary artery 
is but ſmall, in reſpect of that of the heart; but it 
is ſtill ſomething. Afrbuthnot on Aliments. 
You'll ſay the whole world has ſcmething to do, 
ſemetbing to talk of, ſancthing to with for, and 
ſomething to be employed about; but pray put all 
theſe ſomethings together, and what is the ſum total 
but juſt nothing? Pope's Letters, 
Here ſhe beholds the chaos dark. and deep, 
Where nameleſs ſomethings in their caoſes fleep. 
Pope. 
2. More or leſs; not nothing. | 
Sametbiug yet of doubt remains. 
Years following years ſteal ſometbing ev'ry day, 
At laſt they ſteal us from ourſelves away. Pepe. 
Still from his little he could ſcmetbirg ſpare, 


3. A thing wanting a fixed denomination. 
Samelbing between a cottage and a cell; 
Yet virtue here could ſleep, and peace could dwell. 


5 Lurtc. 
4. Part. 
Something of it ariſes from our infant ſtate. 
8 Watts. 


5. Diſtance not great. 

I will acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o' th" 
time; for 't muſt be dune to-night, and ſamething 
from the palace. | 

SOMETHING. adv, In ſome degree. 

The pain went away upon it; but he was ſeme- 
thing diſcouraged by a new pain falling ſ me days 
after upon his elbow on the other fide, Teplcs 

SOMETIME. adv. | /ome and time.] 


1. Once; formerly. 
What art thou that uſurp'ſt this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form, 
In which the majeſty of buried Denmark 
Did ſametime march ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
| Good ſemetime queen, prepare thee hence for 
France. Shakeſpeare. 
2. At one time or other hereafter. 
SOMETIMES, adv. | ſcne and times.] 
1. Not never; now and then; at one time 


or other. 

It is good that we ſometimes be contradicted, and 
that we always bear it well; for perfect peace can- 
not be had in this world. Taylor. 


to another time. 

The body patiive is better wrought upon at 
ſometimes than at others. Bacon's Natural Hiſt;ry. 
Scmetimes the one, and ſemctimes the other, may 

be glanced upon in theſe ſcripture deſcriptions. 
Burnet. 
He writes not always of a piece, but ſometimes 
mixes trivial things with thoſe of greater moment: 


2. At one time: oppoſed to /ometimes, or 


So L. 4dv. [pumbeal, Saxon. In 


Milton. f 


To feed the hungry, and to clothe the bare. Harte. 


Sha keſpcare. 


a 


8 ON 
knows not when he has ſaid enough. 
| Dryden s. Fables, Pręſace. 
So , HAT. 1. J. [ /ome.and what.] 
1. Something; not nothing, though it be 
uncertain what. 

Upon the ſea ſomewhat methought did riſe 
Like blueiſh miſts. 

He that ſhuts-his eyes againſt a ſmall light, on 
purpoſe to avoid the fight of ſomegubat that diſ- 
pleaſes him, would, for the ſame reaſon, ſhut 
them againſt the ſun, Atterbury. 

2. More or leſs. 

Concerning every of theſe, ſomewhat Chriſt hath 
commanded, which muſt be kept till the world's 
end: on the contrary fide, in every of them ſome- 
what there may be added, as the church judges 

it expedient, | Hooker. 

"Theſe ſalts have ſcmerubat of a nitrous taſte, 

but mixt with a ſmatch of vitriolick. Greawe 
3. Part, greater or leſs. 

S:Mewhat of his good ſenſe will ſuffer in this 
transfufion, and much of the beauty of his thoughts 
will be loſt. Dryden. 

So π E WHAT. adv, In ſome degree. 
The flowre of armes, Lycymnius, that ſomezwbat 


aged grew. Chapman. 
Holding of the breath doth help ſomewhat to 
ceaſe the hiccough. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory» 


He is ſomewhat arrogant at his firſt entrance, 
and is too inquiſitive through the whole; yet theſe 
imperfections hinder not our compaſſion. Dryden. 


one place or other ; not nowhere. 
Hopeleſs and forlora = 

They are return'd, and ſomewhere live obſcurely. 
Denkans 
Compreſſing two priſms hard together, that their 
fides, which by chance were a very little convex, 
might ſomexvhere touch one another, I found the 
place in which they touched to become abſolutely 
tranſparent, as if they had there been one continued 
piece of glaſs. Newton's Optic ls. 


Reward or puniſhment? Prior. 
Of the dead we muſt ſpeak gently; and there; 
fore, as Mr. Dryden ſays /omewhere, peace be to its 
maunes. | | Pope. 
So WIL E. 2. /. [ſome and while.] 
Once; for a time. Out af uſe. : 
Though under colour of the ſhepherds Jomewbileg 
There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile, 
That often devoured their own ſheep, ' 
And often the ſhepherd that did 'em keep. 
Spenſer's Paſtorals, 
SomNn1'FEROUS. adj. [ ſomnifere, Fr. ſom- 
nifer, 'Latin.] Cauſing ſleep ; procuring 
ſleep ; ſoporiferous ; dormitive. 
I wiſh for ſome ſopifercus. potion, that might 
force me ta ſleep away the intermednte time, as it 
does with men in ſorrow. Welton's Angler. 


SoMN1'FICK. adj. [ ſomnus and facio, Lat.] 
Cauling ſleep. 


Sleepineſs; inclination © ſleep. 
SON. x. /. [ funas, Gothick; puna, Sax- 
on; /ehn, German; /on, Swediſh ; ſone, 
Dutch; /n, Sclavonian. ] R 
1. A male born of one or begotten by one 
correlative to father or mother. 
She had a ſen for her cradle, ere ſhe had a huſ- 
band for her bed. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Caſt out this bondwoman and her ſon, 
Gen. xxi. 10. 
He compares the affection of the Divine Being to 
the indulgence of a wiſe father, who would have 
his ns exerciſed with labour and pain, that they 
may gather ſtrength, | Addiſon. 
2. Deſcendant, however diſtant: as, the 
ſons of Adam. 


Jometimes als, though not ne runs riot, and 


 Dryden's Indian Emperor. 


So"MEWHERE. adv. [ /ome-and where. ] In 


Does ſomethipg ſtill, and ſomewhere yet remain, 


So'MNOLENCY. z. , [ /omnelentia, Latin] 
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SON 


T am the fon of the wiſe, the ſon of ancient kings. 
' 8 Iſainh, xix. 
3. Compellation of an old to a young man, 
or of a confeſſor to his penitent. 
Be plain, good ſor, and homely in thy drift; 
Riddling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhrift. Shak. 
4. Native of a country. 
Britain then 
Sees arts her ſavage ſons controul. 
5. The ſecond perſon of the Trinity. 
If thou be the ſor of God, come down. 


6. Product of any thing. 
Our imperfections prompt our corruption, and 
| loudly tell us we are ſons of earth. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Earth's tall ſors, the cedar, oak, and pine, 
Their parent's undecaying ſtrength declare. Blackm. 
7. In ſcripture, ons of pride, and ſons of 
light, denoting ſome quality. It is a 
Hebraiſm. 
This new fav'rite 
Of heav'n, this man of clay, ſon of deſpite, Milt. 


Pope. 


Mat. xxvil. 40. 


SON-IN-LAW. 2. /. One married to one's 


daughter. 

If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 

Your ſon-in-law is far more fair than black. 
Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
A foreign ſon-in-law ſhall come from far, 
Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name. 
| Dryden's ZEneid. 
So'NSH1P. 2. . [from on.] Filiation; the 
character of a ſon. 

The apoſtle to the Hebrews makes afflicttons 
not only incident but neceſſary to chriſtianity, the 
badge and cognizance of ſenſbip. Decay of Piety. 

SONATA. u. /. [Italian.] A tune, 
He whiſtled a Scotch tune, and an Italian ſonata. 
Addiſon. 
Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 
Of a ſonata on his viol, 
Dualeſs he had the total gut 
Whence every ſtring at firſt was cut? Prior. 
SONG. 2. /. | from rer ungen, Saxon. ] 
1. Any ching modulated in the utterance. 
Noiſe other than the ſound of dance and ſong. 
Milton. 

He firſt thinks fit no ſonnetter advance 

His cenſure farther than the ſeng or dance. Dryd. 
2. A poem to be modulated by the voice ; 


a ballad. 

Pardon, goddeſs of the night, 
Thoſe that flew thy virgin knight; 
For the which, with ſongs of woe, 
Round about his tomb they go ! 

In her days ev'ry man ſhall ſing | 

The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
3. A poem; lay; ftrain. 
The bard that firſt adorn'd our native tongue, 
Tun'd to his Britith lyre this ancient ſong. Dryden. 
There we a while will reſt; 
Our next enſuing ſong to wondrous things addreſt. 


Drayton. 
4. Poetry; Pagly- | 
This ſubject for heroick ſong pleaſed me. Milt. 
Names memorable long, 


Shakeſpeare. 


If there be force in virtue or in ſong. Pope. 
5. Notes of birds. 
The lark, the meſſenger of day, 
Saluted in her ſeng the morning grey. Dryden. 
6. Ola Sons. A trifle. 
| I do not intend to be thus put off with an od 


More. 


ng. 
4 hopeful youth, newly advanced to great ho- 


nour, was forced by a cobler to reſign all for an old 
onge Addiſon. 
So' Nals H. adj, [from ſorg.] Containing 
ſongs ; conſiſting of ſongs. A low word. 
The ſongiſh part muſt abound in the ſoftreis and 
variety of numbers, its intention being to pleaſe the 
Hearing. : D . 


SON 
So'NGSTER. . . [from forge ] A finger, 
Uſed of human fingers, it is a word of 
flight contempt. 
The pretty ſong flers of the ſpring, with their va- 
rious notes, did ſeem to welcome him as he paſſed. 
Howel. 
Some ſong ſlert can no more ſing in any chamber 
but their own, than ſome clerks read in any book 
but their own.  L'Eftrange. 
Either ſong ſter holding out their throats, 
And folding up their wings, cenew'd their notes. 
Dryden. 
SO'NGSTRESS. 7. / from ſong.] A female 
ſinger, | 
Through the ſoft ſilence of the liſtening night 
The ſober-ſuited ſongfireſs trills her lay. 
Themſon's Summer. 


SONNET a. .. [ ſonnet, Fr. ſonnetto, Ital.] 
1. A ſhort poem conſiſting of fourteen 


lines, of which the rhymes are adjuſted 


by a particular rule. It is not very ſuit- 
able to the Engliſh language; and has 
not been uſed by any man of eminence 


ſince Milton, of whoſe ſonnets this is a 


ſpecimen. 

A book was writ of late call'd Tetrachordon, 
And woven cloſe, both matter, form, and ſtile; 
The ſubject new: it walk'd the town a-while, 

Numb'ring good intellects, now ſeldom por'd on: 

Cries the ſtall- reader, Bleſs us, what a word on 
A title-page is this! and ſome in file 


Stand ſpelling falſe, while one might walk to Mile- 


End-green, Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galaſp ? > 
Thoſe rugged names to our like mouths grow ſleek, 
That would have made Quintilian ſtare and gaſp: 
Thy age, like ours, ſoul of Sir John Cheek, 
Hated not learning worſe than toad or aſp, 


When thou taught'ſt Cambridge and king Ed- 


ward Greek. Milton. 
2. A ſmall poem. 
Let us into the city preſently, 
To ſort ſome gentlemen well ſkill'd in muſick ; 
I have a ſonnet that will ſerve the turn. Shakeſp. 


SONNETTEER. 7. /. | ſonnetier, Fr. from 
ſennet.] A ſmall poet, in contempt. 


Aſſiſt me, ſome extemporal god of rhinte; for J 


am ſure I ſhall turn ſonnetteer. 
Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Left. 

There are as many kinds of gardening as of poe- 
try : your makers of parterres ana flower-gardens 
are epigrammatiſts and ſonnetteers 1:1 this art. Spec. 

What wofui ſtuff this madriga: would be, 

In ſome ſtarv'd hackney ſonnetteer or me 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens! how the ityle refines! Pope. 
Sox1'FEROUS. adj. | ſonus and fero, Lat.] 

Giving or bringing ſound. 

This will appear, let the ſubject matter of ſounds 
be what it will ; either the atmoſphere, or the cthe- 
rial part thereof, or ſeniferous particles of bodies. 

| Derbam. 


SONORT'FICK. adj. ¶ ſonorus and facio, Lat.] 
Producing ſound. 

If he ſhould aſk me why a clock ſtrikes, and 
points to the hourz and I ſhould ſay, it is by an 
indicating form and ſororifick quality, this would be 
unſatisfactory. Watts's Logick. 

SONORO US. 44% j. [ fonore, Fr. fonorus, 
Latin. ] 

1. Loud ſounding; giving loud or ſhrill 
ſound. Bodies are diſtinguiſhed as ſono- 
rous or unſonorous. 5 | 

All the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial ſounds z 

At which the univerſal hoſt up ſent 

A ſhout that tore hell's concave. 

Milton's Paradiſe Leſ.. 

2. High ſounding ; magnificent of ſound. 

The Italian opera, amidſt all the meanneſs and 


q 


$00 
Iliarity of the thoughts , 
and ſonorous in the = { = lo _ 95 beauti. 
2 The vowels are ſonorcus. ö 1 4 
So xo ROUSLY. adv. [from ſhnorous Wit 
0 us.) W 
hi gh ſound; with magnificence 00 — 
SONO ROUSNESS. 1. /; [from Jonerou, | 
I, Tho _ of giving ſound, 
nquiring of a maker of viols and N 
age he thought lutes ought to be, 95s 8 
5 ere _ ſeaſoning for Jomraſneſs, he = 
at in ſome twenty years would ifite, ana 
in others forty, 205 wo PIR 
2. Magnificence of ſound. 2 
SOON. adv. ¶ſuns, Gothick ; 
- Fona, Sax, 
ſaen, Dutch. ] e 
1. Before long time be paſt; ſhortly after 
any time aſſigned or ſuppoſed. | 
Nor did they not perceive their evil plight 
Yet to their general's voice they ſo obey Je 
You muſt obey me, jon or late ; 5 
Why ſhould you vainly ſtruggle with your fax! 


D d:a 
2. Early; before any time ſuppoſed . 
poſed to late. 
O boy! thy father gave thee life too hr, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. 
Shakeſpeare's Her VI, 
Do this, that I may be reſtored to you the fn. 


Heb, Lili. 


How is it that you are come ſo ſc7n, to-day ? 


[ Ex. Ii. 1% 


The earlier ſtayeth for the later, and pot thy 
the later cometh ſooner. Bacor's Natural Hic. 
3. Readily ; willingly. 

I weuis as ſoon ſee a river winding through uod; 
and meadows, as When it is toiled up in fo mary 
whimſical figures at Verſailles. Addiſ. Grardur, 

4. It has in Sidney the ſignification of an ad- 
jective, whether liceatioaſly or according 


to the cuſtom. of his time. 


of having him publickly executed after theie war 
of which they hope for a ſcon and proſperous iffuz, 
Hug. 
5. Soon as. Immediately ; at the very 
time. | 
As ſoon as he came nigh unto the camp, he (an 
the calf and the dance. Ex. xxxii. 19, 
Nor was his virtue poiſon'd, % as born, 
With the too early thoughts cf being king. Dri, 
Feaſts, and buſineſs, and pleaſures, aud emen. 
ments, ſeem great things to us, wkilft we think at 
nothing elſe ; but as ſcon as we add death to then, 
they all ſink into an equal littienels, Lr. 
Soo LY. adv. from ſoon.] Quickly; ipete 
dily. This word I remember in no other 
place; but if /n be, as it ſeems once 
to have been, an adjective, con) is pro- 
per. : 25 
A maſon meets with a ſtone that wants no c- 


work. 
Soor BERRY. 2. . | ſapindus, as” Fs 
lant. a ; i 1 A 
SOOT. 1. J. [rot, Saxon; cot, Iſlandick b 
get, Dutch.) Condenſed or embodie 


ſmoke. EE 
Soor, though thin ſpread in a field, is 7 1 
compoſt. 85 lere 
If the fire be not kept within the tunnc: 0! - 
chimney, and ſome appointed to ſireep _— 
ſoot, the houſe will be in danger of burning. A. 
Ott they aſſay'd, REG 
Hunger and thirſt conſtraining 3 drugg'd 3s 0 
With hatefulleſt diſreliſn, writh'd their _ 4 
With ſoot and cinders fill'd, Milton“ _ = 
Our houſehold gods, that droop upon * ; 
Each from his venerable tace ſhall bru 
The Macedonian ſect, and ſhine ee 3 


S0 or Eb. 


He hath preſerved Argalus alive, under ptetece 


ting, and, ſconly approving of it, places it - tu | 


79 Soo THSAY. H. a. 


$00 


OTED. ad «[ - 
ate or covered with ſoot. 85 
The land was ſooted befqre. 8 Mortimer. 
80% ERK IN. 2. J A kind of falſe birth 


fabled to be produced by the Dutch wo- 


men from ſitting over their ſtoves. 
When Jove was, from his teeming head, 
Of wit's fair goddeſs brought to bed, 
There follow'd at his Iying- in, 
For after-birth, a ſcorerłin. Swift. 
g00 T H. 2. J [J'OO» Sax.] Truth; reality. 
ete. 8 ä 
3 you this of me in Leak 
The youngeſt daughter, whom you earken for, 
Her father keeps from all acceſs of ſuitors, 
Until the eldeſt ſiſter firſt be wed. Shakeſpeare. 


He looks like ſcoth : he ſays he loves my daugh- | 


ter; 

I think fo too ; for never gaz'd the moon 

Leon the water, as he Il ſtand and read 

My daughter's eyes. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
If 1 have any {kill in ſoothſaying, as in ſoorb 1 
here none, it doth prognoſticate that I ſhall change 
cep. Camden's Remains. 
The very ſzotb of it js, that an ill habit has the 
force of an ill fate. t L'Eftrange. 
did not mean to chide you; | 

For, ſcth to ſay, I hold it noble in you 
To cheriſh the diſtreſs'd. | Rowe, 
doo rn. aj, [Tod, Saxon. ] Pleaſing ; de- 


ligbtful, 
Some other means I have, 
Which once of Melibzus old I learn'd, 
The /::the# ſhepherd that e'er pip'd on plains. 
; Milton. 
door Ek. 2. / Sweetneſs ; kindneſs, This 


ſeems to be the meaning here. 
That e'er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the ſentence of dread baniſhment 
On yond proud man, ſhould take it off again 
ith words of ſocth! Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
7: SOOTH. v. a. [zeprovian, Saxon. ] 
1, To flatter; to pleaſe with blandiſhments, 
In {:thing them, we nouriſh *gainſt our ſenate . 
The cockle of rebeliion, inſolence, ſedition. Shak. 
Can I ſo:th tyranny ? 
deem pleas'd to ſee my royal maſter murder'd, 
His crown uſurp'd, a diſtaff in the throne ? Dryd. 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin'd, 
Who orb to dear delight his anxious mind; 
Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 
To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. 
P es Od . 
Thinks he that Memnon, ſoldier 5 2 is, =o 
Thoughtlels and dull, will liſten to his ſost hing? 
Roave. 
I've tried the force of every reaſon on him, 
Sab d and careſs'd, been angry, ſoorb'd again 
Laid ſafety, lite, and intereſt in his fight; 
But all are vain, he ſcorns them all for Cato. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
2, To calm; to ſoften ; to mollify. 
The beldame 
Kals her with blandiſhments, and frights with 
| threats. Dryden. 
. To gratify ; to pleaſe. 
IRON his cares; ſcoth'd with his future 
ame, WER 
And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. Dryden. 


v0OTHER. z. from ſooth.] A flatterer ; 


one who gains by blandiſhments. 
= 1 cannot flatter: I defy | 
de tongues of ſthers. Shake peare's Henry IV. 
; [/ooth and ſay.] To 
predict; to foretel. 


. . which brought her maſters much gain by 
8 Acts, xvi. 


S00'THSAYER, 2. /. [from ſoothſay.] A 


freteller ; a predicter; a prognoſticator. 
-:1TTe was Muſidorus made partaker of this oft 


from Hor. Smeared,"ma- 


A damſel, poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of divination, 


rc ˙˙7⁵Ü5ĩ5 Sha Bore a 3. nn A * a 
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Sor H ISM. 2. /. ¶ſophiſima, Lat.] A fal- 


blinding light, whey there were found numbers = 


WE, 


80 


thjayers, who. affirmed ſtrange and incredible 
Aar ſhould be performed by hut child. Sidney. | 
A ſoothſayer bids you beware the ides of March. 
i Shakeſpeare. 
He was animated to expect the papacy by the 
prediction of a ſoothſayer, that one ſhould ſucceed 
Pope Leo, whoſe name ſhould be Adrian, an aged 
man of mean birth, and of great learning and wiſ- 
dom. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Soo"T1NES8. 2. / [from ſcoty.] The qua- 
lity of being footy ; fuliginouſneſs, | 
Soo'TY. adj. | from /boot. 5 
1. Breeding ſoot. ; 
By fire of ſooty coal th' alchymiſt turns 
Metals to gold. 
2. Conſiſting of ſoot ; fuliginous. 
There may be ſome chymical way ſo to defecate 
this oil, that it ſhall not ſpend into a ſovty matter. 


Wilkins. 
3. Black ; dark ; duſky. 
All the griſly legions that troop 
Under the ſocty flag of Acheron ; 
Harpies and hydras, and all monſtrous forms. 
Milton, | 
Swift on his /ovry pinions flits the gnome, 
And in a vapour reach'd the gloomy dome. Pope. 


To Soo'TY. [from ct.] To make black 


with ſoot. 
Then (for his own weeds) ſhirt and coat all rent, 
Tann'd and all /ccried with noiſome fmoke 
She put him on; and over all a cloke. Chapman. 
Sor. u. J. [rop, Saxon; /epa, Spaniſh; 
/oppe, Dutch. 
1. Any thing ſteeped in liquor, commonly 
to be eaten. 
| The bounded waters 
Would lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſep of all this ſolid globe. Shakeſp. 
Draw, you rogue! for though it be night, yet 
the moon ſhines: I'll make a ſep o' th' moonſhine 
of you. | Shakeſpeare. 
Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate 
more than wine of itſelf. Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. 
2, Any thing piven to pacify, from the 
 fop given to Cerberus. 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 
A ſep, in honey ſteep'd, to charm the guard; 
Which, mix'd with powerful drugs, ſhe caſt before 
His greedy grinning jaws, juſt op'd to roar. Dryd. 
Ill nature is not cured with a ſep; quarrelſome 
men, as well as quarrelſome curs, are worſe for fair 
uſage. L*Eftrange. 
To Cerberus they give a ſop, 
His tripple barking mouth to ſtop. 
To Soy. v. a, To ſteep in liquor. 
SoPE. 2. J. [See Soar.] 
So H. 1. . [from ſaphiſta, Lat.] A young 
man who has been two years at the uni- 


verſity. | 
Three Cambridge fophs and three pert templars 
came, 
The ſame their talents, and their taſtes the ſame; 
Each prompt to query, anſwer, and debate, 
And ſmit with love of poeſy and prate, Pope's Dun. 


Soꝰ HI. 2. /. [Perſian.] The emperor of 
Perſia. | 


By this ſeimitar 
That ſlew the ſepbi and a Perſian prince. Shakeſp. 
A fig for the ſultan and ſophi. Congreve. 


Milton. 


Sabi . 


lacious argument; an unſound ſubtilty; 
a fallacy. 


When a falſe argument puts on the appearance 
of a true ane, then it is properly called a hn 
or fallacy. atts. 

I, who as yet was never known to ſhow 
Falſe pity to premeditated woe, 

Will graciouſly explain great nature's laws, 
And hear thy ſephiſms in fo plain a cauſe. Harte. 


So HIST. 2. . [ ophiſta, Lat.] A pro- 
feſſor of philoſophy. | 


| 


| SOP : 
The court of Crœſus is ſaid to have been mach 
reſorted to by the ſepbię of Greece, in _ happy 


0 %. 


beginning of his reign. emple. 
SO"PHISTER. 2. J. [ ſephifte, Fr. fophifta, 

Latin. | 
1. A diſputant fallaciouſly ſubtle ; an art- 


ful but inſidious logician. 
A ſubtle traitor needs no ſophiſter. i 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

TF a heathen philoſopher brings arguments from 
reaſon, which none of our atheiſtical ſophiters can 
confute, for the immortality of the ſoul, I hope 
they will ſo weigh the conſequences, as neither to 
talk nor live as if there was no ſuch thing. Denb. 

Not all the ſubtle objections of ſephifters and rab- 
bies, againſt the goſpel, ſo much prejudiced the 
reception of it, as the reproach of thoſe crimes 
with which they aſperſed the aſſemblies of chriſ- 
tians. Rogers, © 

2. A profeſſor of philoſophy ; a ſophiſt, 
This ſenſe is antiquated, _ 

Alcidimus the ſophiſter hath arguments to prove, 
that voluntary and extemporal tar excelleth preme- 
ditated ſpecch. Hocker. 

Sor HT STI CAL. adj. | ſophiſtigue, French, 
from ſophiſt.] Fallaciouſly ſubtle; lo- 
gically deceitful. | x 

Neither know I whether I ſhould prefer for mad- 
neſs, and ſopbiſtical couzenage, that the ſame body 
of Chriſt ſhould be in a thouſand places at once of 
this ſublunary world. Hall. 

When the ſtate of the controverſy is well under- 
ſtood, the difficulty will not be great in giving an- 
ſwers to all his ſepbiſtical cavils. Stiliing flects 

That may ſeem a demonſtration for the preſent, 
which to poſterity will appear a mere ſophiftical 
knot. 2 More. 

SoPHI'STICALLY. adv. [ from ſephiſtical.] 


With fallacious ſubtilty. 
Bolingbroke argues moſt ſopbiſtically. Swift. 


To SOPHI'STICATE. v. a. [| ſophiftiquer, 
Fr. from /ophift.] To adulterate; to 
corrupt with ſomething ſpurious, 

If the paſſions of the raind be ſtrong, they eaſily 
Sophiſticate the underſtanding they make it apt to 
believe upon every flender warrant, and to imagine 
infallible truth where ſcarce any probable ſhew ap- 
peareth. Hooker. 

Here *s three of us are ſophiſticated. Shakeſpeare. 

Divers experiments ſucceeded not, becauſe they 
were at one time tried with genuine materials, and 
at another time with ſophiſticated ones. Boyle. 

The only perſons amongſt the heathens, who ſo- 
pbiſticated nature and philoſophy, were the Stoicks 3 
who affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation 
of cauſes, reaching even to the elicite acts of man's 
will. South's Sermons. 

Yet the rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare z 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware: | 
*Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryd. 

The eye hath its coats and humours tranſparent 
and colourleſs, leſt it ſhould tinge and ſpbiſticate the 
light that it lets in by a natural jaundice. Bentley. 

SOPHI'STICATE. part. adj, [from the 
verb.] Adulterate ; not genuine. 

Wine ſparkles brighter far than ſhe, 
"Tis pure and right, without deceit, 

And that no woman e'er will be; ; 
No, they are all ſphiſticate. Coxbley. 

Since then a great part of our ſcientifical treaſure 
is moſt likely to be adulterate, though all bears the 
image and ſuperſcription of truth; the only way to 
know what is ſepbiſticate and what is not fo, is to 
bring all to the examen of the touchſtone. Glanv. 

So truth, when only one ſupplied the ſtate, 
Grew ſcarce and dear, and yet ſopbiflicate. Dryden, 

SOPHISTICATION. 2. /. | Japhiftication, 
Fr. from /ephi/ticate.] Adulteration; not 

enuineneſs. 5 

Sephiſtication is the act of counterfeiting or adul- 

8 2 terating 


don 


* 


ſake of unlawful gain. 5 uincy. 
. The drugs and ſimples ſold in ſhops generally 
are adulterated by the fraudulent avarice of the 
ſellers, eſpecially if the preciouſneſs may make 
their /eph;ſtication very beneficial, _ 

Beſides eaſy ſuBmiſſion to ſophiſtications of ſenſe, 
we have inability to prevent the miſcarriages of 
our junlor reaſons. Glanville. 


Sor HIsTIcA“TOR. 1. . [from /ophiſticate.] 


trating any thing with what is not ſo good, for the 


” 


Adulterator; one that makes things not 
genuine. | | 
SO'PHISTRY. 2. . [from ſophiſt.] 
1. Fallacious ratiocination. LH 
- His ſephiftry prevailed ; his father believed; Sid. 
_ *, Thefe men hive*obſcured and con founded the 
© natures of things by their falſe principles and 
* wretched ſophiftry ; though an act be never fo ſin- 
* ful; they will ſtrip it of its guilt, Scut h. 
2. Logical exerciſe. 
The more youthful exerciſes of {ophiſiry, themes 
- and declamations. 13 Felton. 
To SO'PORATE. v. z. [ ſoporo, Lat.] To lay 
SorORIF FRO US. adj. | /opor and fers. 
Productive of ſleep; cauſing ſleep; nar- 
cotick; opiate; dormitive; ſomniferous; 
anodyne; ſleepy. | | 
The particular ingredients of thoſe magical oint- 
Fients are opiate and {of oriferous 3 for anointing of 
the forehead, neck, fect, and back-bone, procures 
dead flrepss 2 Bacen. 
While the whole operation was performing, 1 
lay in à profound ſleep, by the force of that / peri- 
ercus medicine infuſed int» my liquor. Suit. 
So OR FEROUSNESS. 2, %. from /opori-" 
ferous.] The quality of caufing fleep. 
SoroR TF Ick. adj. | /opor and facio.] Cauſ- 
ing ſleep; opiate; narcotick. 
Ih)he colour and taſte of opium are, as well as 
' its ſoporifithk or anodyne virtues, mere powers de- 
pending on its primary qualities. Locke. 


So'rPeR. 2. . [from /ip.] One that ſteeps | 


any thing in liquor. | | 
SoRB. A. J. [ forbum, Lat.] The berry of 
the ſorb or ſervice-tree. | 

SO'RBILE. adj. [from ſerbeo, Lat.] That 


may be drunk or ſipped. 
SorB1'TION. 2./. | jorbitio, Lat.] The 
act of drinking or beine 


SO'RCERER. 2. . [ forcier, Fr) ſortiarius, 
low Latin. ] A conjurer; an enchanter ; 
a magician. | 

They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive che eye, 
rug-working ſorcerers that change the mind, 

Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakeſpeare. 

The weakneſs of the power of witches upon kings 

nd magiſtrates may be aſcribed to the weakncis 

of imagination ; for it is hard for a witch or a 


forctrer to put on a belief that they can hurt ſuch. | 


| | Bacon's Natural Nijlery. 
He ſaw a fable forcerer arile, 
Al ſudden gorgons hiſs, and dragons glare, 
And ten harn'd ſiends. Pope. 
The Egyptian ſorcerers contended with Moſes ; 
but the wonders which Moſes wrought did fo far 
tranſcend the power of magicians, 2s made them 
_ confeſs it was the finger of God. Watis's Logick. 
So'RCERESS. 2. . [female of Horcerer.] 
A female magician ; an enchantreſs. 
Bring forth that ſorcereſs condemn'd to burn. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Divers witches and forrereſſes have fed upon 
man's fleſh, to aid their imagination with high 
and foul yapours. Bacon. 
The ſnaky ſorcereſs that ſat 
uſt by hell-gace, and kept the fatal key, 
asn, and with hideous outcry ruſh'd between. 


Milton 


Boyle. 


$OR 


now eulidlighy the wroeſt dyn: 
Her own 7 LA wr 7 me mine! Milt. 


ments. A word not uſed. 
Th' art ent'ring Circe's houſe, 
Where by her med'cines, black and ſorcerous, 
Thy fouldiers all are ſhut in well-arm'd fties, 
And turn'd to ſwine. Chapman. 
SO'RCERY. 1. /. Magick; enchantment ; 
conjuration; witcheraft ; charms, 
This witch Sycorax, 3 
For miſchiefs mailifold, and fo#ceries terrible, 
Was baniſh'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Adders wiſdom I have learn'd, 
To fence my ears againſt thy ſorceriess Milton. 
Actædn has long tracts of rich ſoil ; but had 
the misfortune in his youth to fall under the power 
of ſorcery. Tatler. 
So RD. 2. /; [corrupted from i r.] Turf; 
graſſy ground. | 
This is the pꝛettieſt low-born laſs that ever ran 
on the green ſerd. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
An altar of graſly ſord. Milton. 


SOR DES. u. /. [ Latin. ] Foulneſs; dregs. 
The ſea waſhes off the tvil and fſordes whetein 
mineral moſſes were involved and concealed, and 
thereby renders them more conſpicuous. Weedao. 
So'RDET. T2. J. | fourdine, Fr. ſordina, 
So R DIN E. J Ttalian.] A ſmall pipe put 
into the mouth of a trumpet, to make it 
ſound lower or ſhriller. Bailey. 
So R DID. adj. [ fordidus, Lat.] 
1. Foul; groſs; filthy; dirty. 
There Charon ftands, 
A ſordid god; down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, unclean. 
| ; Dryden. 
2. [ fordide, French.] Intellectually dirty; 
mean ; vale ; baſe. 
Thou canſt not thoſe exceptions make, 
Which vulgar ſordid morcals take. Cooley. 
It is ſtrange, ſince the prieſt's office heretofore 
was always ſplendid, that it is now looked upon as 
a piece of religion, to make it low and ſordid. 
| . South's Sermons. 
3. [/erdide, Fr.] Covetous ; niggardly. 
He may be old, 
And yet not ſordid, who refuſes gold. Denham. 
If one ſhould ceaſe to be generous and charitable, 
becanſe another is ſordid and ungrateful, it would 
be much in the power of vice to extinguiſh chriſ- 
tian virtues, L' Eftrange. 
So R DID LY. adv. from ſordid.] Meanly; 
poorly; covetoully. 
Sc DIDNESs, 1. J. [from ſordid.] 
1. Meanneſs ; baſeneſs. | | 
i »mit the madneſſes of Caligula's delights, and 
the execrable ſordidnejs of thoſe of Tiberius. Cowlcy. 
2. Naitineſs ; not neatneſs. 
Providence deters people from ſluttiſhneſs and 
ſerdianefs, and provokes them to cleanlinets. Rey. 
Sox E. 2. . [yan, Saxon; ſaur, Daniſh. ] 
A place tender and painful; a place ex- 
coriated; an ulcer. It is not uſed of a 
wound, but of a breach of continuity, 
either long continued, or from internal 
cauſe : to be a /ore, there muſt be an ex- 
coriation; a tumour or bruiſe is not 
called a /ore before ſome diſruption hap- 
pen. | 
Let us hence provide 
A ſalve for any ſore that may betide. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Receipts abound ; but ſearching all thy ſtore, 
The beſt is till at hand, to launce the ſcre, 
And cut the head; for, till the core be found, 
The ſecret vice is fed and gathers ground. Dryden. 
By theſe all feſt'ring ſores her councils heal, 


So"RcEROUSs, adj. Containing enchant- | 


— 


Which time or has diſclos'd or ſhall reveal. Dryd. 


So E. adj. [from the noun. 
1. Tender to the touch, It 


or pertinacity. 


- 


t 
+ 


: Lite and es; which have 3 . 
inſtinct to find out convenient plate ff 1 
ing and nouriſhment of their young, e hatch, 


upon ſores. - lay 2 


t has ſometi 
of before the cauſal noun. TM 
We can ne'er be ſure, 
Whether we pain or not endure : 
And juſt ſo far are fore ard griev'd 
As by the fancy is believ's. 
While foreof battle, while our wound; 
Why ſhould we tempt the doubtful die 3 


Hadibras 
are green, 
Lain? 


It was a right anſwer of the'phyfician . 


tient, that Kai re eyes: If you have more e 

ſure in the taſte of wine than in the uſe of os 
fight, wine is good; but it the pleaſure of ſeeing 
be greater to you than that of drinking, wine i; 
naught. b Lick 


2. Tender in the mind; eaſily vexed, 


Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexz. 
tious, and apt to make our minds ſrc and uneaty « 
but he that can moderate theſe affections u. in 
eaſe in his mind. Tila, 

Laugh at your friends; and, if your friends at 

| fore, 
So much the better, you may laugh the more, Pepe. 


3. Violent with pain; afflictively vebe. 


ment. See So E, adverb, 

T hreeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the vclume of which time I've ſeen 
Hours dreadful and things ſtrange ; but this /», 

night | ; 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shateſpears, 

I will perſevere in my courſe of loyalty, though 
the conflict be ſore between that and my blood. 

. Shakeſpeare's Kirg Leer, 

My loins are filled with a /cre dileaſe; and there 
is no whole part in my body... Commun Pri. 

: Sore hath been thefr fight, 
As likelieſt was, when two 1luch foes met arm'd, 


Miltn, 
Gentle lady, may thy grave | 
Peace and quiet ever have; 
After this day's travel fre, 
Sweet reſt ſeize thee evermote. MDs. 


They are determined to live up to the h6ly rale, 
though ſore evils and great temporal inconveniencies 
ſhould attend the diſcharge of their Luty, Art. 


4. Criminal. Out of uſe. 


To lapſe in fulneſs 
Ts ſcrer than to lye for need; and f:iſehood 
Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shakeipe Cynon 


Sore. ». . [from ſaur, French.] 


The buck is called the fi.ft year a fawn; die 
ſecond, a pricket; the third, a ſorcl; and the fourth 
1 ! > 4oearts 


year, a ſore. Nag 


Sox E. adv. | This the etymologiſts derive 


from /eer, Dutch: but /eer means only 
an intenſeneſs of any thing ; e al 
moſt always includes pain.] V 1 pal. 
ful or dangerous vehemeace; in a ve} 
painful degree; with afflictire 0:16 
It is now little uſed. 
Thine arrows ſtick faſt in me, and ti: hand 
preſſeth me ſore. Common 4 8 0 
The knight then lightly leaping to the prey, 
With mortal ſteel him ſmote again ſo /i7e, 
That headleſs his unwieldy body lay. Fairy 
He this and that, and each man's bod 


Orr 
os, ** 0 
\y 


Doth eye, defend, and ſhift, being laid to £4 _— 


1 


Though iron hew and mangle fore, 
Would wounds and bruiſes honour more 
Diſtruſt ſhook ſore their minds. 

So that, if Palamon were wounded fore, 115 
Arcite was hurt as much. Dryden s Knight Sons 
Sore fight'd the knight, Who this long ec: 

ear'Go 


heard: : - 
At length, conſidering all, his heart be ch h i. 
H * 


Hadi 41. 


Milt 


SOR 


How, Didius, ſhall a Roman, fore repols'd, 4 
Greet your arrival to this yh 2 Ro 
How bid you welcome to the 2 
1. , [Iriſh and Scottiſh.] A 
ITY kind of arbitrary exaction 

or ſervile tenure, formerly in Scotland, 

as likewiſe 1n Ireland. Whenever a 


So'RE HON» 4 


chieftain had a mind to revel, he came 75 


down among the tenants with his fol- 
$ 
3 gilievitfitts, and lived on free 
:arters; fo that ever ſince, when a 
erſon obtrudes himſelf upon another, 
ſtays at his houſe, and hangs upon him 
for bed and board, he is ſaid to /orn, or 
be a /orner. No pe Macbean. 


They exact upon them all kind of ſervices; 


ve, and the very wild exactions, coignie, livery, | 


"ed ſerchen; by which they poll and utterly undo 
the door tenants and treeholders under them. 
Spenſer's Ircland. 
So“ aEL. 2. . [diminutive of /ore. ] 


The buck is called the firſt year a fawn ; the | 


Shazeſpeare. 


ſecond, a pricketz the third, a ſcrel. 
So ELV. adv. [from ore. 
i; With a great degree of pain or diſtreſs. 
Here's the 1mell of the blood ſtill; all the per- 
ſumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand, 
On! oh! oh! What a ſigh is there! the heart is 
ſ.rey overcharged. Shakeſpeare. 
- Of the warrior train, 
Though moſt were ſarely wounded, none were ſlain, 
Dryden. 
2. With vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 
| J have done ill, 

Of which J do accuſe myſelf ſo ſorely, 

That I will enjoy no mores Shakeſpeare. 


So KEN ESS. 2. /. [from ſore.] Tenderneſs 
of a hurt. 


He that, whilſt the ſoreneſs of his late pangs of 


eanſcience remains, finds himſelf a little indiſpoſad 
for ſia, preſently concludes repentance hath hall its 
pero work, Decay of Picty. 

My foot began to ſwell, and the pain aſſwaged, 
though it left ſuch a ſoreneſs, that I could hardly 
ſuffer the clothes of my bed. Temple. 

S081 TES, 2. % [owpsirrce] Properly an 
heap. An argument where one propoſi- 
tion is accumulated on another. 

Chryſippus the Stoick invented a kind of argu- 
ment, conſiſting of more than three propoſitions, 
wich is called frites, or a heap. Dryden, 
 Evrites is when ſeveral middle terms are choſen 
© connect one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral pro- 
oſitions, cill the laſt propoſition connects its pre- 
dcate with the firſt ſubject. Thus, All men of re- 
venge have their ſouls often uneaſy; uneaſy ſouls 
ea plague to themſelves; now to be one's own 

"Fun is folly in the extieme. Waits's Logicł. 
Soros. [ ſoror and cœdo.] The mur- 
der of a ſiſter. 


80 a. . / The blades of green wheat 


er barley, Die. 
So NR AN CE. 


; Ciſeaſe or fore in horſes. Di. 
0 REL. . / [rune, Sax. /orel, French; 
oralis, Latin.] This plant agrees wit 
the dock in all its characters, and only 
dilers in having an acid taſte. Mille: 
Pegs —_ of herbs the root of forrel goeth the 
8 . e earth. It is a cold and acid herd, 
* e earth, and is not much Pon by 
lin. ' Barn. 
WE —_ vegetables contract and ſtrengthen 
a EE - kinds of ſorre!, the virtues of 
dow uuf = aſtringent lalt, a ſovereign anti- 
: putreſcent bilious alkali, 
Abutbnot on Aliments. 


by way of contempt called in the 


1. /. [In farriery.] Any 


TOR 


So RIL V. adv. [from forry.) Meanly ; 


poorly 3 deſpicably; wretchedly ; piti- 
a po 4 ; « 

Thy pipe, O Pan, ſhall help, though I ſing r- 
rily. Sidney. 


cableneſs. 

o RO. 2. / [ org, Daniſh.] Grief; pain 
for ſomething paſt ; ſadneſs ; mourning. 
Sorrow is not commonly underſtood as 


the effect of preſent evil, but of loſt good. 

SGaorreœce is uneaſineſs in the mind, upon the 
thought of a good loſt, which might have been 
enjoy ed longer; or the ſenſe of a preſent evil. Locke. 
Sorrow on thee, on all the pack of you; 

That triumph thus upon my miſery ! Shakeſpearc. 
A world of woe and ſorrow, Milton. 
Some other hour Iwill to tears allow; | 

But, having you, can ſhow no ſorroxw now. Dryd. 

To SO'RROW. wv. . | ſaurgan, Gothick ; 
yongian, Saxon.] To grieve ; to be 

{ad ; to be dejected. 

The miſerable change, now at my end, 

Lament nor ſorr5w at, Shakeſp. Antony and Clecp. 

Wherever ſorrow is, relief would be; 

If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 

Were both extermin'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Now I rejoice, not that ye were made ſorry, but 

that ye ſorrowed to repentance. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 
J neither fear to die, nor deſire to live; and 

having maſtered all grief in myſelf, I deſire no man 

to ſorrow for me. Hayward. 

Send them forth, though forroqwwing, yet in peace. 

| Dilton. 
Sad the prince explores 
The neighb'ring main, and ſorrowing treads the 
ſhores. : Pope. 
SO'RROWED. adj. [ from ſorroau.] Accom- 
panied with ſorrow. Out of ule. 

Now the publick- body, which doth ſeldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itſelf 5 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 

Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Timon; 

And ſends forth us to make their ſerrowved tender. 

| Shake t eare. 
SO RROWFUL. adj. [ ſorrow and full. 
1. Sad for ſomething paſt ; mourntul ; 
grieving, 

Bleſſed are they which have been ſorrægeful for 
all thy ſcourges; for they ſhall rejoice for thee. 
when they have ſeen all thy glory. Tb. xiit. 14. 

2. Deeply ſerious. Not 1n uſe. 

Hannah ſaid, No, my lord, Iam a woman cf a 
forro- ful ſpirit; J have poured out my ſoul before 
the Lord. 1 Sareuel. 

3. Exprefling grief; accompanied with 
grief. 

The things that my ſoul refuſed to touch, are 
as my forroxwful meat. Jab, vi. 7. 
So'rRY. adj. rang, Saxon.] 
1. Grieved for ſomething paſt. It is ge- 
nerally uſed of ſlight or caſual miſcar- 
riages or vexations, but ſometimes of 
greater things. It does not imply any 
long continuance of grief. 

O, ferges 
What we are /orry for ourſelves in thee. 
| 1 mon of Athens. 
The king was ſorry : neverthelefs, for the oath*: 
ſake, he commanded the Baptiſt's head to be given 
her, Matt he cv, xiv. 9. 


j 


· 
' 


ſure. Shakeſpeare. 
We are ſorry for the ſatire interſperſed in ſom 
of theſe pieces, upon a few people, from whoin the 
higheſt provocations have been received. Sæoiſt. 
2. | from /aur, filth, Iflandick.] Vile; 
worthleſs ; vexatious, 


$o'rRINESs, 1. . [from forry.] Mean- | 
neſs ; wretchedneſs ; pitiableneſs ; deſpi- |. 


I'm ſarry for thee, friend; tis the duxe's piea- | 


| colour by itſelf, 


SOR 


How now, why do you keep alone? | 
Of ſorrieft fancies your companions makings 
Uſing thofe thoughts which ſhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
If the union of the parts conſiſt only in reſt, ic 
would ſeem that a bag of duſt would be of as firm 
a conſiſtenee as that of marble; and Bajazet's cage 
had been but a ſorry priſon. Glanville, 
. Coarſe complexions, 
And cheeks of ſorry grain, will ſerve to ply 
The ſampler, and to teize the houſewife's wool. 
| Milton. 
How vain were all the enſigns of his power, that 
could not ſupport him againit one ſighting look of 
a ſorry ſlave! L' Eftrange. - 
If this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, 
the poet might have found ſome ſorry excuſe for de- 
taining the readers Dryden. 
If ſuch a flight and ſ.rry buſineſs as that could 
produce one organical body, one might reaſonably 
expect, that now and then a dead lump of dough 
might be leavened into an animal. Bentley's Sermonss 


SoRT. 2. /. | forte, French.] 
1. A kind; a ſpecies, - ' 
Disfigur'd more than ſpirit of happy ſort. Milton. 
A ſubſtantial and unaffected piety not only gives 
a man a credit among the ſober and virtuous, but 
even among the vicious ſort of men. Tillotſon. 
Theſe three ſorts of poems ſhould differ in their 
numbers, deſigns, and every thought,  MWalſhs 


Endeavouring to make the fignification of ſpe- 


cifick names clear, they make their ſpecifick ideas 
of the ſorts of ſubſtances of a tew of thoſe ſimple 
ideas found in them. Lockes - 


2. A manner; a form of being or acting. 
Flowers, in ſuch fort worn, can neither be ſmelt 
nor ſeen well by thote that wear them. Hookers 
That I may laugh at ker in equal ſort | 
As ſhedoth laugh at me, and makes my pain her ſport. - 
Spenſer's Sonnets, 
To Adam in what fort ſhall I appear? Milton. 


3. A degree of any quality. 
I have written the more boldly unto you, in ſome - 
fort, as putting you in mind. Romans, xv. 15. 
4 ſhall not be whoily without praiſe, if in ſome 
fort J have copied his ſtile. Dryden. 


4. A claſs or order of perſons. 

The one being a thing that belongeth generally 
unto all; the other, ſuch as none but the wiſer and 
more judicious ſort can perform, - Hookers - 

I have bought | 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people: Sbalqp. 

The firſt ert by their own ſuggettion fell. Milton. 

Hoſpitality to the better /t, and charity to the 
poor; two virtues that are never exerciſed ſo well as 
when they accompany each other. Atterb. Sermonss 

5. A company; a knot of people. 
Mine eyes are full of tears: I cannot ſee; 
And yet ſult water blinds them not ſo much, 
But they can ſce a fort of traitors here. Shakeſp. 
A et of luſty ſhepherds ſtrive. Walkr. 

6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 
Is ſignior Montanto returned from the wars? 
I know none of that name, lady; there was none 
ſuch in the army of any ſert. Shakeſpeares 


7. [ort, Fr. ſertes, Latin.] A lot. Out 
ol uſe. | 


| Make a lott'ry, 
And by decree let blockiſſ Ajax 
Draw the ſert to fight with Hector. 
8. A pair; a ſet; a ſuit, 
To SoxT. vv. 3. [ fortiri, Latin; aſſrtire, 
Italian. ] | 
1. To ſeparate into diſtin and proper 
claſſes. . 
I come to thee for charitable licence, ke” 
To ſort our nobles from our common men. Sha 
A piece of cloth made of white and black threads, 
though the whole appear neither white nor black, 
but grey, yet each remains what it was before, if 
the threads were pulled aiunder, and ſerted each 
Tao. 
Shell- 
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2. Dull with intemperance. 


SOR ST OT 
"Shell Aſh have been, by . ſome of the ancients, Sox TAL. ad. A word formed by Locke, 
| | So'TTISHLY. adv, {from 577 
pidly ; dully ; ſen lefty! „ zu. 


«compared and ſorted with the inſects. ö but not yet received. 
. With this defire. the h. <= whe: 5s N _—_— 9 As things are ranked under names, into ſorts or | 
l Is genre, ſhe hath.a native mig ſpecies, only as they agree to certain abſtract ideas, Northumberland, fottiſhly mad with 
fortune, procured the king, by his "Prong reat 


To find out ev'ry truth, if ſhe- had time; f : 
Thi innumerable efieQs to fore aright, the eſſence of each ſort comes to be nothing but 


— 


| „ that idea which the ſortal, if I may ſo call it from der th ſi | patent 
And by degrees from xauſe tocauſe to climb. Davies. h e * under the great ſeal, to appoint the | 
Thi — of ſimple ideas, that make the no- e e ta as OO Locks AY 25 ne Tohefitance of the * 5 


minal eſſence of the loweſt ſpecies, or firſt ſorting 
of individuals, depends on the mind of man. Locke. 
The rays which differ in refrangibility may be 
par ted and ſorted from one another; and that either 
by refraction, or by reflexion. Newton's Optics. 
But grant that actions beſt diſcover man, : 
Take the moſt ſtrong, and ſort them as you can: 
The few that glare, each character muſt mark: 
You balance not the many in the dark. Pepe. 
2. To reduce to order from a ſtate of con- 


fuſion. 5 
Theſe they ſorted into their ſeveral times and 
places; ſome to begin the ſervice of God with, and 
_ ifometoend; ſome to be interlaced between the di- 
vine readings of the law and prophets, Hocker. 
Let me not be light; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband ; 
And never be Baſlanio ſo from me; 
But God ſort all! Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
3. To conjoin ; to put together in diſtri- 
bution. 
For, when ſhe ſorts things preſent with things paſt, 
And thereby things to come doth oft foreſee ; 
When ſhe doth doubt at firſt, and chuſe at laſt, 
Theſe acts her own, without her body, be. Dawics. 
The twain perceiving, by her words il! ſorted, 
That ſhe was wholly.from herſelf tranſported. 


So“ R TAN CE. . [from /ort.] Suitable- 
neſs; agreement. | 
Here doth he wiſh his perſon, with ſuch power 
As might hold fortance with his quality, 
The which he could not levy. Shakeſp. Herry IV. 


SO'RTILEGE. 2. . [ fortilege, Fr. fortile- 
 gium, Latin.] The act or practice of] 
drawing lots. a 

So RTMENT. 2. , [ from Hort.] 

1. The act of ſorting; diſtribution. 

2. A parcel ſorted or diſtributed. 

To Soss. w. 2. [a cant word.] To fit 
lazily on a chair; to fall at once into a 
chair. | | 

The winter ſky began to frown ; 
Poor Stella muſt pack off to town 
From wholeſome exerciſe and air 
To ſaſing in an eaſy chair. Sift. 

Sor. . /. [ rox, Saxon; /ot, French; ot, 
Dutch. ] | 

1. A blockhead; a dull, ignorant, ſtupid 
fellow ; a dolt. | 

Of the loyal ſervice of his ſon 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me ſt, 


Atheiſm is i i . we. 
b Atheiſin is impudent in pretending w phi 
phy; perftition et iy ignorant, in fine 
ing that the knowledge of nature tends to Inc Þ 
gion. G! Rags 
So ſettiſhly to loſe the pureſt pleaſures Fx ng 
forts of this world, and forego the expectatio - 
immortality in another; and fo deſperately e 
the riſk of dwelling with everlaitiag be 
ö plaiply diſcovers itſelf to be the moi pernicic,! 
tolly and deplorable madneſs in the world. Bach, h 
SO'TTISHNESS. 1. /. [from jot1ifh.] 
1. Dullneſs ; ſtupidity ; inſenſidility. 
Sometimes phlegm putriſies into ſcttiſone lz ſr. 
tiſhneſs into an ignorance or neglect of Al rats 
gion. | h Llayduy. 
Few conſider what a degree of fur by - 
confirmed ignorance men may fin themſclys into 
| | : Sth, 
The firſt part of the text, the folly and ſg. 
neſs of atheiſm, will come home to their cat; 
ſince they make ſuch a noiſy pretence to wit 44 
ſagacity. 
2. Drunken ſtupidity. 
No ſober temperate perſon can look with any 
complacency upon the drunkennet and 5e 
of his neighbour. Sui, 


2 cn? 3, 


Brozun. And told me I had turn'd the wrong ſide out. Shake | SoU CE. 2. J See Sousx. 
To cull; to chuſe; to ſelect. Either our braggs £ „ Guveras Ras 
Send his ther to his father's houſe, Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his deſcription * 1 i.]. adj. | ſcu verain, Fr « ſooram, 
| : a ; Prov'd us unſpeaking ſots. Shakeſpeare, | _—- - 
e n 8 * . Soul blinded ſors, that creep 1 I. Supreme in power; having no ſupe- 
40 DORT. V. 2. In dirt, and never ſaw the wondcrs of the deep. riour. 


4, To be joined with others of the ſame Drayton. 


As teaching bringeth us to know that Go i; 
Tell him that no hiſtory or antiquity can match Ares b 


ſpecies. 

Nor do metals only fort and herd with metals in 
the earth, and minerals with minerals; but both in 
common together. Mooduard. 
2. To conſort; to join. 

The illiberality of parents towards their children, 
makes them baſe, and ſert with any company. Bac. 
3- To ſuit; to fit. 

A.man cannot ſpeak to a ſon but as a father ; 
whereas a friend may ſpeak as the caſe requires, 
and not à it ſorteth with the perſon. Bacon, 

They are happy whoſe natures ſort with their vo- 
cCations. | Bacon. 

Among unequals, what ſociety 
Lan ſort, what harmony, or true delight? 

Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due 

Giv'n and receiv'd. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
The Creator calling forth by name 

His mighty angels, gave them ſeveral charge, 

As ſorted beſt with preſent things. Mit. Par. Left, 

For diff rent tiles with diff rent ſubjects /orr, 


To SOT. S. a. 


his conduct; and preſently the ſer, becauſe he 
knows neither hiſtory nor antiquity, ſhall begin to 
meaſure himſelf by himſelf, which is the only ſure 
way for him not to fall ſhort. South. 


2. A wretch ſtupified by drinking. 


Every ſign 
That calls the ſtaring ſets to naſty wine. Roſcommon. 
A ſurly ill-bred lord, h 
That chides and ſnaps her up at every word; 
A brutal /t, who, while ſhe holds his head, 
With drunken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed. 
Grenville, 
To ſtupify ; to beſot ; to 
infatuate. 
I hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſorted, 
Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey, by love 
A driveling hero, fit for a romance. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
Ihe potion 
Turns his brain, and ſtupifies his mind; 


our ſupreme truth; ſo prayer teſtifieth that we ac- 
knowledge him our ſcwvercign good. Hater. 
You, my ſovereign lady, 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. 

None of us who now thy grace implore, 

But held the rank of ſovereign queen before; 

Till giddy chance, whoſe malice never bears 

That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for length of years, 

Caſt us down headlong from our high eſtate. Dryd. 
Whether Eſau, then, were a vaſjal to Jacob, and 

Jacob his ſovereign prince by birthright, Ileate the 

reader to judge. Lecte. 


2. Supremely efficacious; predominant 


over diſeaſes. 

A memorial of fidelity and zeal, a ſovercig 
preſervative of God's people from the venomous 
infection of hereſy. Healer. 

The moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen is but 
empirick ; and, to this preſervative, of no better 
report than a horſe drench. Sap. Corivianii 


Love-wounded Protheus, 
My boſom, as a bed, | | 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be through!y heal's, 
And thus I ſearch it with a ſev'reign kiſs. Shad. 
A water we call water of paradiſe, by that we de 
to it, is made very ſovereign for health. Paci. 
Like the ſcum ftarv'd men did draw 
From parboil'd ſhoes and boots, and all the reit 
Which were with any ſovereign fatneſs bleit. tons 
Be cool, my friend, and hear my muſe e e 
Some ſevercign comforts drawn from 1 ſenſe, 


gan. 
SOVEREIGN. . / Supreme lord. 
O, let my ſovercign turn away his face, „ 
And bid his cars a little while be deaf. Self. 
By my ſovereign, and his fate, I ſears 
Renown'd for faith in peace, for force in _ 7 
Oft our alliance other lands deſir d. om 


So'VEREIGNLY. adv, [from ſovereign.) 


The ſotted moon-calf gapes. Dryden. 
: | | To Sor. v. 2. To tipple to ſtupidity. 
4. [ortir, to iſſue, French.] To termi- gc, adj. from fe.) N 
nate 3 to iſſue. | 1. Dull; ſtupid; ſenſeleſs; infatuate; 
It ſorted not to any fight, but to a retreat. Bacon. doltiſn 
Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they OLIN. : | 
raiſe ſome perſons to be companions 3 which many . All 's but naught [£ ; 
times ſorteth to inconvenience. Bacon. eee 3 925 hd No hg 3 2 and Cleop 
Zo To have ſucceſs ; to terminate _ the Upon the report of His approach, more than 
effect deſired. f half fell away and diſperſed; the reſidue, being 
The ſlips of their vines have been brought into] more deſperate or more ſottiſp, did abide in the 
Spain, but they have not ſcrted to the ſame purpole field, of whom many were ſlain. Hayward. 
As in their native country. Y He gain'd a king 
| Abbot's Deſcription of the World. Ahaz his ſottiſb conqueror. Miltor. 
It was tried in a blown bladder, whereinto fleſh "Tis fortiſh to offer at things that cannot be 
and a flower were put, and it ſorted not; for dry | brought about. L'Eftrange. 
8 On will not blow, and new bladders _— The inhabitants of Soldania in Africk are ſo 
pdautrefaction. acon. ottifþ and groſsly ignorant, that they differ very 
6. To fall out. from ſort, a lot, F rench.]! jo of nw — 80 ; 5 Wilkins. 


As ſeveral garbs with country, town, and court. 
Pope. 


And ſo far am I glad it did ſo ſort, | How ignorant are ſottiſb pretenders to aſtrology ! Supremely ; in the Weben „ 
As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport, Sbaleſp. | | Swift. He was ſovercignly lovely So'vi gr GN. 


4 ; 


80 U 
, «TY. nf, [ ſouvreraintt?, Fr.] 
gotta higheſt place ; ſupreme 
power; hicheſt degree of excellence. 


Give me pardon, on 
That J, your vaiſal, have employ'd and pain'd 
Your unknown ſovereignty 


Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 


the ſew'reignty thereof. Shak. 


his grace 
Take on his gr to a people, to inſtitute magiſ- 


To give laws un 
trates and officers 
gon maleractors; 


ak | Davies. 
mighty hunter thence he ſhall be ſtil'd- 

Refore the Lord; as in deſpite of heav'n, 

Or from heav'n, claiming ſecond jow'reigntys 


Nothing does ſo gratify a haughty humour, as 
thi; piece of uſurped ſeverzignty over our brethren. 


Government of the Tongue. 


ove's own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful ſow” reigntys | 
Requires 4 depth of lodging in the ground; 
High as his topmoſt boughs to heav'n aſcend, 
& low his roots to hell's dominion tend. Dryden, 
{ well foreſee, whene'er thy ſuit 1 grant, 
That I my much-lov's ſov'rcignty ſhall want, 
Ard ber new beauty may thy heart invade, Dryd. 


Le: us above all things poſſeſs our ſouls with | 


aw! apprehenſions of the majeſty and ſovereignty 


of God, Rogers. 
Alexander's Grecian colonies. in the Indies were 
Amt exter- 24:4d by Sandrocottus 3 Seleucus 


recovered t'.e jower cignty in ſome degree, but was 
forced to abandon to him the country along the 
Indus. ; Arbuthnot en Coins. 


Sorcn. x. , [from /ous, French.) A 
ſubterraneous drain. | 
Vet could not ſuch mines, without great pains 


and charges, if at all, be wrought ; the delts would |. 


te ſo flown with waters, it being impoſſible to 
make any addits or ſaugbs to drain them, that no 
g'ns or machines could ſuffice to lay and keep them 


ary, Ray on the Creation. 
Another was found in ſinking a ſough-pir. 
Woodward. 


dorcuT, The preterite and participle 
paſl, of /ee#. 

lam ugh: of them that aſked not for me: 

[:mfound of 122m that ſcught me not. Iſa. Ixv. 1. 


dor h. 2. J [papel, Saxon; /ael, Daniſh ; 
/ual, Iſlandick 5 fel, Dutch. ] 


„ the immaterial and immortal ſpirit of 
man. | 


hen death was overcome, he opened heaven as 


wel te the believing Gentiles as Jews 2 heaven till 
then was g receptacle to the ſouls of either. Hocker. 
Perhaps, tor want of food, the foul may pine 
But that were flrange, ſince all things bad and good, 
Since all God's creatures mortal and divine, 
S.nce God himſelf, is her eternal food. 
i 1 remembered them of the promiſes, ſeals, 
«x oats, which by publick authority had paſied 
for concluding this marriage; that theſe, being re- 
bzors bonds betwixt God and their ſouls, could not 
by any politick act of ſtate be diſſolved. Hayward. 
do natural is the knowledge of the ſcul's im- 
Ws and of ſome ubi for the future reception 
f it, that we find ſome tract or other of it in moſt 
rbarous nations. Heylyn, 


2. Intellectual principle. 


Eloquence the ſcul, ſong charms the ſenſe. 
« Milton. 
TO of our {euls only then begin to ſee, 
en our bodily eyes are cloſing, Law. 
. Vital principle. 
_ almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 
ways 2 with Pythagoras, 
c Of animals! 
8 " a _ themſelves 
a ſun, of this great world both eye and ſcul. 
Mitten. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


over them; to puniſh and par- 

to have the ſole authority of |. 

making war and peace, are the true marks of ſove- || 
E 


Darwies. | 


Shak. Merch. of Venice. | 


SOU 


- Join voices, all ye living fouls ye birds, 


That ſinging up to heaven-gate aſcend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe. 
: | Milton. 
In common diſcourſe and writing we leave out 
the words vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational; and 
* make the word ſoul ſerve for all theſe principles. 


5. Interiour power. 


Would men obſervingly diſtil it out. Shakeſpeare. 


qualities of the mind. 
Three wenches where I ſtood, cry'd, 


This is a poor mad ſcul; and ſhe ſays, up and 
down the town, that her eldeſt ſon is like you. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The poor ſoul fat ſinging by a ſycamore tree, 
Sing all 4 green willow: 
Her hand on her boſom, her head on her knee. 
. : Shakejpeare. 
Keep the poor ſoul no longer in ſuſpenſe, 
Your charge is ſuch as does not need defence. 
| Duden. 
Unenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders 
of the microſcope, diſcovering animals which equal 
not a peppercorn. Watts. 
7. Human being. 
The moral is the caſe of every ſoul of us. L'Eſtr. 
It is a republick ; thereare in it a hundred bour- 
geois, and about a thouſand ſouls. Addiſen's Italy. 
My Rate of healch none care to learn; 
Muy life is here no ſoul's concern. Swift, 
8. Active power. 
Earth, air, and ſeas through empty ſpace would 
; rowl, | 
And heav'n would fly before the driving ſoul. 
Dryden. 


- 


— 


"I" > 


9. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. 
That he wants caution, he muſt needs confeſs ; 
But not a ſoul, to give our arms ſucceſs. 


10. Intelligent being in general. 
Every ſox/ in heav'n ſhall bend the knee. Milton. 


SOU'LDIER. See SOLDIER. 
Sou'LED.. adj. [from ul.] Furniſhed 
with mind. 
Griping, and ſtill tenacious of thy hold, 
Wouldſt thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 
ſcul d. | 
Should give the prizes they had gain'd before ? 
| Dryden. 
Sou'LLESS, adj. [from ſoul.] Mean; low; 
ſpiritleſs. 
Slave, ſculleſs villain, dog, O rarely baſe ! Shak. 
Sous HOT. . . | ſeul and ſpot.] Some- 
thing paid for a ſoul's requiem among 


the Romaniſts. 

In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to 
be paid, called pecunia ſepulchralis & hymbolum 
anime, and in Saxon ſculſbot. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

SOUND. adj. [rund, Saxon. ] 
1, Healthy ; hearty; not morbid ; not 
diſeaſed ; not hurt. 

I am fall'n out with my more headier will, 

To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit 
For the ſeund man. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

He hath a heart as ſound as a bell, and his tongue 
is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, his 
tongue ſpeaks. Shakeſpeare. 

He hath received him ſafe and ſcund. 

Lithe, xv. 27. 


N We can preſerve 


Unhurt our minds, and underſtanding ſcund. Milt. 
The king viſits all around, 

Comforts the ſick, congratulates the ſound 3 

Honours the princely chiefs. Dryden. 


: | Watts. 

4. Spirit; eſſence; quinteſſence; princi- 
pal part. 

He has the very ſoul of bounty. Shakeſpeare. 

Charity, the ſcul of all the reſt, Milton. 


There is ſome ſoul of goodneſs in things evil, 


6. A familiar appellation expreſſing the: 


Milton; | 


& Alas, good ſoul!” Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. | 


Young. | 


SOU 


But Capys, and the reſt of ſounder mind, 
The fatal preſent to the flames deſign dl, 
Or to the deep. ' " ; Dryden. 
When a word, which originally ſignifies any 
particular object, is attributed to. ſeveral other ob- 
jects, on account of ſome evident reference or re- 
lation to the original idea, this is peculiarly called 
an analogical word; ſo a ſourd or healthy pulſe, a 
ſound digeſtion, ſound fleep, are all ſo called, with 
reference to a ſound and healthy conſtitution 3 but 
if you ſpeak of ſound doctrine, or ſound ſpeech, . 
this is by way. of reſemblance to health, and the 
words are metaphorical. Matts's Logicke- 
2. Right; not.erronequs-; orthodox. 
Whom although to know be life, and joy ta- 
make mention of his name; yet our foundeft know- 
ledge is to know that we know him not as indeed 
he is, neither can know him ; and our ſafeſt elo- 
quence concerning him is filence, Hocker. 
Let my heart be ſound in thy: ſtatutes. 
Pſalm exix. 80. 
Sound, and yet not trivial, catechetick inſtitu- 
tion. Felion. 
The rules are ſound and uſeful, and may ſerve 
your devotion. Mule. 
3. Stout; ſtrong; luſty. | 
The men are very ſtrong and able of body; and: 
therefore either give ſound ftrokes with their clubs 
wherewith they fight, or elſe-ſhoot ſtrong ſhots with + 
their bows. | Abbot. 
4. Valid; not failing: 
They reſerved their titles, tenures, and ſigniories 
whole and ſound to themſelves. Spenſer's Ireland. 
5. Faſt; hearty. It is applied to ſleep. 
New wak'd from ſaundeſt ileep, 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy ſweat. - Hilton's Paradiſe Loft. - 
SouNnD. adu. Soundly ;. heartily ; com- 
pletely faſt. 
The meſſenger approaching to him ſpake, 
But his waſte words return'd to him in vain 
So feund he ſlept that nought might him awakes 
Fairy Queens - 


SouxD. 1. , [ Vinde, French.] A lhallow- 


ſea, ſuch as may be ſoanded, 
The ſcund of Denmark, where ihips pay toll. 
Camden. 
Wake, 
Behold I come, ſent from the Stygian ſound, . 
As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 
T' ingender with the night, and blaſt the day. 
Ben Jonſon. 
Him young Thooſa bore, the bright increale 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the ſcunds and ſeas. Pope. 


SouND. ». /, [ fonde, French.) A probe, 
an inſtrument uſed by chirurgeons to- 


feel what is out of reach of the fingers. 
The patient being laid on a table, paſs the ſound. 
till it meet with ſome reſiſtance. Sharp's Surge ye + 


To SOUND. v. 8.. 
1. To ſearch with a plummet; to try 
depth. 
In this ſecret there is a gulf, which while we 
live we ſhall never ſound. Hecker - 
You are, Haſtings, much too ſhallaw . 
To ſcund the bottom of the after. times. 
— Shakejpeare's Henry IV. 
2. To try; to examine. : 
Has he never before ſcunded you in this buſineſs? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Invites theſe lords, and thoſe he meant to hund. 
Daniel. 
| I was in jeſt, . 
And by that offer meant to ſound your breaſt, 
| Dryden. . 
I've ſounded my Numidians, man by man, 
And find 'em ripe for a revolt. Addiſon's Cato. 


To SOUND. v. 2. To try with the ſound-- 
ing-line. 
The ſhipmen deemed that they drew near to 
ſome country, and ſounded, and found it near twenty 
fathoms. . AFts, xxvii. 
Beyond 
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Beyond this we have no more a poſitive diſtinct Sou RD. . . [found -#nd-board.]' 1. Aeid; auſtere; Pungent on .the 
notion of infinite ſpace than a mariner has of he} A board which - propagatss the ſound in | with aſtringency, as Vinegar Dy Kew 
, uURripe 


depth of the ſea, where having let down a large | | ' . 
portion of his founding line, he reaches no bot- OL polls 8 ; fruit. 55 : 
tom. Locke, |  _ Exy it without any ſoundboard alopg, only harp- All ſcur things, as vinegar, provoke arcs 
Sound. 1. . [ fthia, Lat.] Th * wiſe at one end of the ſtring. Bacon: Nat. Hiſt. 3 petite, 
1. J. | Jeptia, LA ] E euttle- As in an organ, from one blaſt of wind, Their drink is ſcur, 1 Barts, 
6 Ainſworth. To many a row of pipes the ſoundbeard breathes. ; But let the bounds of licences be fix: v. 18, 
So ux b. z. , [ ſon, French; ſozxus, Latin.]J| : „  Milten.| Not things of diſagrecing nature; mix, 
1. Any thing audible ;- a noite ; that which | So"unDING. adj. [from ſound. ] Sono- Not Greet with, ſeur, nor birds with derpens i 
15 perceived by the ear. rous; having a magnificent ſoufſd. goth ways deceitful; : Deater 
Hears of huge words uphoarded hideouſly | Obſolete words may then be revived, when more When Mus en ee = is the wine of pow'r; 
3 — Hund, though having little ſenſe, Funding or more ſignificant than thoſe in 7 e 220-when old "tis jew, 
nd thereby wanting due intelligence,  Dryaene 4 Har, 
Have marr'd the face of- goodiy pocſy, So'unDLY. adv. f from ſound.) 25 e of temper z crabbed ; peer ift; 
And ee 3 of their fantaſy. Spenſer. I. Healthily; heartily. | moroie ; Ow. 4 
ome, fiſters, cheer we up his ſprights 1 Ip | Bru e Was a ſcholar | 
dea of eur e Suts, | 2. Luſtily 3 3 5 N Lofty and ſour to them that . him po-. 
Lil charm the air to give a ſound, n en he rathe n | | Shateſp:ars's Henry Vit 
While you perform your antick round. ercto the rather ſhall this hard day s journey | A man of pleaſant and popular conver(s,s. 
Shakeſpcare's Macbeth. Sourdly invite * 8 8 3 ther free than ſour and reſerved. e 
Daſh a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom of bg ee . VER  Witton's Life if Burt. 
| the water, and it maketh a Fund: fo a long pole My feet — hands with cords, and to the maſt Tiberius, otherwiſe a very ſour min, vaude fs. 
ſtruck upon gravel, in the bottom of the water, With other halſers made me ſoundly aſt. tually perform this rite unto others, and expect the 
| _—_— a ſound, Pacon's Natural Hiſtory. 613 „ s Odyſſey ! wel * inf R 
rr. . So many ways been ſoundly paid. Huadibras. 25 ive ; Panfu. 


Whene'er he ſpoke, his voice was heard around, 8 Een eas eminec theſe ſour adrerftie; 
> "uy 25 no concern, | : ee, eo, 
Loud as a trumpet with a fer frond, Nee edge Bunch, ie the jus er wie wen oy tl thee 
ee e auld, and plague the reſt. Sieg 4. Expreſfing diſcont akeſpearts Lr vl. 
eee 4 3 : . 44 Their nobility and. gentry are one half ruined, 4» a i: ng pra 
, g but motion. oc ke. baniſhed, or cohverted: they all ſoundly feel the He ſaid a ſcur thing to Laura the other din. 


2. Mere empty noiſe oppoſed to meaning. {mart of the laſt Iriſh war. | Swifts ; | a4. 
He contented himſelf with doubtful and general 3. Truly; rightly. | eee. and fours with diſcontented mien 
terms, which might make no ill found in men's The wiſeſt are always the readieſt to acknow- J Th 3 af of 5 
5 Ars. hat | 2 # 3 2 ; It 2 
Ears _ : Locke. | ledge, that ferndly to judge of a law is the weigh- | four eee, urer often looked on me 2 
Let us conſider this propoſition as to its mean- tieſt thing which any man can take upon him. I | | f h I On 
ing; for it is the ſenſe and not found that muſt be Hooker, UR. *. . [from the adjective.] Add 
che principle. | Locke. The doctrine of the church of England, ex- ſabſtance. 
O laviſh land ! for ſcard at ſuch expence? ' -preſſed in the thirty-nine articles, is ſo ſoundly and A thouſand ſours to temper with ore ſect, 
But then, ſhe ſaves it in her bills for ſenſe. Young orthodoxly ſettled, as cannot be queſtioneg without To make it ſeem more dear and dainty, Saus. 
To SOUND. S. 7. f extreme danger to our religion. : Bacon, | To'SOUR. wv. a. 
1. To make a noiſe; to emit a noiſe, 4. Faſt ; cloſely : it is uſed of fleeping. | | 1. To make acid. 
Trumpet once more to ſound at general doom. e wh: ee _ er gn 8 brought, 1 His 3 nature 58 * of that carl 
| | Ailton. nto that elfen knight he bad him fly, even which ferments to the ſ7urirg of outs. 
That with one blaſt through the whole houſe Where he ſlept foxndly, void of evil thought. Decay if Pin. | 
; does bound, ; g : ; Fairy Queen, Thus kneaded up with mill, the new a1ave mas [ 
And firſt taught ſpeaking-trumpets how to card. ; When the ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our percep- His kingdom o'er his kindred world began; | 
Dryd a tion of duration ceaſes with it, which every one | Till knowledge miſapplied, miſunderſta sd, 
"Thitker the ſilver funding lyres : | experiments whilſt he fleeps ſcundly. Locke. And pride of empire, ſour' d his balmy bnd. 2. 
Shall call the ſmiling loves and young deſires. Pope. SO'UNDNESS. 7. * fr Om found.] | 5 8 ich a diff Daa, 
* ; . I | with a different turn q 
dr fron TRL Fe 1. Health; heartineſs. Dae rasa ny 7 
ſound 3 d, or likeneſs of J would L had that corporal ſcurdneſs now, eee 0 * eee e ee 3 } 
Wh 4 As when thy father and myſelf in friendſhip IE e ns hare f 8 pies 9 6 
Things that ds þ 5 = 18 to fear , Firſt tried our ſoldierſhip. Shateſpeare, Ripens the grape, the liquor / MY N 
They being told =p _ ſmall ED 2. Truth ö rectitude 5 incorrupt ſtate. 1 ng mY be ws _ x oy — 1 / 
ed eri 6 | In the end, very few excepted, all became ſubject — OY OT eee ee Tre? AC 2 
Were ns be th R „ e f to the ſway of time: other odds there was none | 3 To make uneaſy; to make lets plealing, 0 
To any thing that ſounded liberty. B. For. Cati!: amongſt them, ſaving only that ſome fell ſooner f Hail, great king! a 
This relation ſounds rather like a chymical dream | ***Y? and ſome later, from the ſoundneſs ol rene! ee e _ 8 I _— Uo Cymbetts 
than a philoſophical : el | ; ; ; a : 00Rkers he queen is dead. nx.) Sexe 
5 iloſophica 8 Wilkins's Mathem ag: Lefly is miſled in his politicks; but he hath He brought envy, malice, and ambition. int' ; 
3. 10 be conveyed in ſound. given proof of his ſoundneſs in religion. Swifts radiſe, which ſcured to him the tweetneis :!“ "a 
From you founded out the word of the Lord. As the health and ſtrength, or weakneſs, of our | place. | e do 
, 1 Thepſ. i. 8. bodies, is very much owing to their methods of 4. To make diſcontented. 
To SOUND. v. a. | e when 1 ſo the Son | Not my own diſgrace | : 
4 : - or folly ot our minds is not S owing fot ole Hath ever made me eur my patient Cheers Ft, T 
= ob — 20 emp 45 va , 2 play on. firſt tempers and ways of thinking, which we ca-] Or bend one * on my fovereign's acre 97's Son 
ad aver 8 od oy oh > » 7 flocking round, erly received tcom-the love, tenderneſs, authority, Three crabbed months had „lf d thenuta- 0 : 
y tritons which their horns did 12 and conſtant converſation of our mothers. Lao. death, 5 BY Sor 
* 1 Fenſer. CO Strength 5 ſolidity. . Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. ds. 
Th 1 Milt This preſuppoſed, it may ſtand then very well In me, as yet, ambition had no Hd „ f þ 
bios lay; $0 * 1 mm w_ ſtrength and ſoundneſs of reaſon, even —_ to Pride had not c d, nor wrath deb, e "MW 
"The warrior trumpet in the field to ſound ; IE 2 (att maler 
With breathing braſs to kindle . SOUP. 1. . | /oupe, Fr.] Strong decoction | 7% SOUR. v. u. . " 
And rouſe to dare their fate in honourable arms. of fleſh for the table. I. To become acid. i ſtomachs 28d 
: Dryden. Spongy morells in ſtrong ragouts are found, Afles milk, when it fours in we | mach; 7. 
2. To betoken or direct by a ſound. | And in the ſoup the ſlimy ſnail is 1 9 whey turned ſour, will purge _ „ « Dirt 1.5 
Once Jove from Ida did both hoſts ſurve ; | Gay's cher : EO , 
And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the * LY the cook _= the back of the footman's | z. To grow peeviſh 91 crabbed. he vtuors, B. 
Here heav'n in vain that kind retreat ſhould ſound, | | L a ? Fi re 1 3 They keep out melancholy from te „ 2.) 
The loudercannon had the thunder drown'd, Waller. ſoup, let her follow him ſoftiy with a Cs and hinder the hatred of vice from I ; 
| | Wile | ſeverity. | zlolesled 
3. | . ö 3 a m diſple -le 
Se n. Milton. Wein adj. Lrun, rung, Saxon; far, If Turn myeyes from then, of fe affe * 
as 9 %. : ? c ] | ; they four upon its Gun CE 
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Seve ef. 1. / Lurce, FO] 
Spring; fountain; lead. 
I, OP Kings that rule 
petind the hidfen ſources of the Nile. Addiſ. Cato. 
Original ; firlt cauſe. 
ets, Ix chile yet but few 
This ſecond ſiurce of men, While yet , 
Auth lame regard to what is juſt and right 
With ſome regal, 1 5 L. 
chall lead their lives. Milton's Paradiſe Loſl. 
885 12 8 W 1 South, 
n Of himfelf is none; 
pin that eternal Infinite, and One, | 
Wit gever did begin, who ne'er can end, 
0+ hint aul beings, as their ſource, depend. Dryd. 
: Firſt producer. 
: Famous Greece, 
Ti. fire of art and cultivated thought, 
Which they to Rome, and Romans hither, brought. 
. Waller. 
So URDET. 1. / [from ſourd, F e The 
little pipe of a trumpet, 
Sor“ ss RH. 247, | from ſour.) Somewhat 
mar, | 
Br. &4ilorion we obtain a ſcuriſb ſpirit, which 
xii diifolys coral. Boyle. 
der dure. [from ſour. ] 
1. Wick acidity, Ms 
„ With. acrimony. 
The tern Athenian prince 
Then C ſmil'd. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
SO 'CRYESS. Ms /. [ from /owr. ] 
1, Aciditv ; auſtereneſs of taſte, 

Sn confiteth in ſome groilneſs of the body; 
ane incorporation doth make the mixture of the 
let moe equal, which induceth a milder taſte, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
P th foring, like youth, it yields an acid taſte 5 
Ei: ſummer doth, like age, the ſcurneſs waſtes 
Denham. 
He knew | 
For fruit the grafted pear- tree to diſpoſe, 
Are tame to plumbs the ſcurneſe of the ſloes. 
8 Dryden's Virgil. 
Of aci4 or ſour one has a notion from taſle, 
Fei being one of thoſe ſimple ideas which one 
cannot defcribes Arbuthnot. 
Has lite no /5rnels, drawn fo near its end? Pepe. 
2, Aſperity; harſhneſs of temper. 
Pelogius carped at the curious neatneſs of men's 
aor2l in thoſe days, and, through the ſcurneſs of 
s dIpoſition, ſpoke ſomewhat too hardiy thereof, 
| Hecker. 
He was never thought to be of that ſuperſtitious 
Jam, which ſome men pretend to in religion. 
| King Charles. 
Her religion is equally free from the weakneſs of 
furertitjon and the s of enthuſiaſm: it is not 
ct an uncomfortable melancholy nature. 3 
Addiſen's Freeholder. 
Take care that no ſourneſs and moroſeneſs min- 


c Nelf,n. 


: de With zur lerious frame of mind. 
tard-apple, 
lt grows in, feveral parts of the Spaniſh Weſt- 
; Indies, where it is cultivated for its truits. Miller. 
Sous. . J. il, Fr.] A ſmall denomina- 
tion of money, 
dor sg. 2. /. ¶ /oute, ſalt, Dutch. 
I, Pickle made of ſalt. 
. Any thing kept parboiled in ſalt pickle. 
And he that can rear up a pig in his houſe, 
Huth cheaper his bacon, and ſweeter his /5uſc, Tuffer. 
AV-l:ints, do lay for pork and ſouſe, ; 
n For ſprats and ſpurlings for your houſe. 77er. 
Sousk. Y. 4. [from the noun.] 
I, To parboil, or ſteep in pickle, 
1 5 F it ſtink, taey drop by drop impart; | 
- Tc 880 ie cabbage with a bounteous heart. Pope. 
neunte water. A ludicrous ſenſe. 
Aer Fujcd me into the Thames with as little 


8 Ir? drown blind puppies. Shakeſpeare. 


Curce and original of this mil- | 


de VASP, . V ¶ gnanabauus, Lat.] Cul- 


- o©® 
5 8 O b 1 


And yet gave out th' had won the day; 

Although the rabble ſous'd them for 't 

O'er head and ears in mud and dirt. Butler. 

hey ſauſed me over head and ears in water 
when a boy, ſo that I am now one of the moſt 
caſe-hardened of the Ironſides. Addiſ. Guardian, 


To Sous k. Y. 2. [Of this word I know 
not the original: it muſt come from 
ſous, or d:ffous, down, Fr.] To fall as 
a bird on its prey. 
Thus on ſome ſilver ſwan, or tim'rous hare, 
Jove's bird comes /cuſing down from upper air; 
Her crooked talons truts the fearful prey, 
Then out of fight ſhe ſoars. Dryden's Aid. 
Jove's bird will ſauſe upon the tim'rous hare, 
And tender kids with his ſharp talons tear. 
5 Dryden jun. 
To Sousk. v. a. To ſtrike with ſudden 
violence, as'a bird ſtrikes his prey. 
The gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an cagle o'er his airy tow'rs, 

To f:rjc annoyance that comes near his neſt. Shak. 
SousE. adv. With ſudden violence. A 
low word. | ; 

Such make a private ſtudy of the ſtreet, 
And, looking full at ev'ry man they meet, 
Run ei againſt his chaps, who ſtands amaz'd, 
. To find they did not ſec, but only gaz d. Young. 


SO'UTERRAIN. 2. J. [ fouterrain, Fr.] A 
grotto or cavern in the ground. Not 
Engliſh. 

Deßbences againſt extremities of heat, as ſhade, 
grottos, or /cuterrains, are neceſſary preſervatives of 
health, | Arbuthnit. 
SOUTH. . / [ruð, Saxon; /vd, Dutch; 

ſud, French. ] 

1. The part where the ſun is to us at noon: 

oppoſed to north. 

Eaſt and weſt have no certain points of heaven, 
but north and ſuth are fixed; and ſeldom the far 
ſouthern people have invaded the northern, but 
contrariwiſe. Bacon. 


2. The ſouthern regions of the globe. 


| : Who thoſe were that run away, 


The queen of the huth. Bible. 
From the north to call 

Decrepit winter, from the ſaath to bring x 

Solſtitial ſummer's heat. | Milton. 


3. The wind that blows from the ſouth. 
& All the contazion of the fouth light on you, 
You ſhames of Rome, you! Shale. Corilanus. 


SOUTH. adj. [from the noun.] Southern; 
meridional, | 


How thy garments are warm, when he quieteth 

the earth by the /-uth wind. Feb, xxXvii. 17. 

Mean while the ſouth wind roſe, and with black 
wings, 

Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove. Milt. 
SOUTH. adv. 


1. Towards the ſouth. 
| His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king. 
| Shaxeſpeare's Richard III. 
2. From the ſouth. 
Such fruits as you appoint for long keeping, 
gather in a fair and dry day, and when the wind 
bloweth not ſauth. Bacon. 


SoUTHEA'ST. 2. / [ ſouth and eaft.] The 
point between the eaſt and ſouth; th 
point of winter ſunriſe. | | 

| The planting of trees warm upon a wall againſt 
the ſouth or ſoutheaſt lun, doth haſten their ripen- 
ing. | | Bacon. 

The three ſeas of Italy, the Inferiour towards 
the ſoutheaſt, the Ionian towards the ſouth, and 
the Adriatick on the northeaſt fide, were com- 


manded by three difterent nations. Arbuthnct. 


One inch of delay more is a ſouth ſea, Sha esp. | 
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So UTHERLY. adj. [from ſouth.] 


1. Belonging to any of the points deno- 


minated from the ſouth ; not abſolutely 


ſouthern. | 
2. Lying towards the ſouth. : 

Unto luch as live under the pole, that is only 
north which is above them, that is only /ou/her:y 
which is below them. Browne 

Two other country bills give us a view. of the 
moſt eaſterly, weſterly, and ſoutherly parts of Eng- 
land. . | . Grawnt. 

3. Coming from about the ſouth. ; 
am but mad north, northweſt : when the wind 
is ſoutherly, I know a hawk from a handſaw. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Sor HERRN. aj. [puSepne, Saxon; from 
feuth.] 2 
1. Belonging to the ſouth; meridional. 
Frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſcuthern tphere, 
And rots with endleſs rain th' unwhollome year. 
| | Drydens 
2. Lying towards the ſouth. 
Why mourn 1 .»t for thee, 
And with the {uthern clouds contend in tears? 
& Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3. Coming from the ſouth. : 

Men's bodies are heavier when ſozthern winds 

blow than when northern. Bacor's Natural Hiftory« 
So'UTHERNWOOD. 7. /. [| pudepnpudu, 
Saxon; abrotanum, Latin. ] 
This plant agrees in moſt parts with the worm- 
wood, from which it is not ealv to ſeparate it, Millers 
So"UTHING. adj. [from the noun. ] Go- 
ing towards the ſouth. 
I will conduct thee on thy way, 
When next the /541b;rg ſun inflames the day. 
| Dryden. 
So"vTHING. . ,. Tendency to the ſouth. 

Not far from hence, it 1 obiery'd aright 
The {cuthing of the ftars and polar light, 

Siciha lies. Dryden's ZEneid. 
So'UTHMOST. adj, | from ſouth.} Furtheſt- 
toward the ſouth. 

Next Chemos, th' obſcene dread of Moad's ſons, 
From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 
Of ent met Abarim. Man. 

Sour SAY. . . | properly ſoothſay.] Pre- 
diction. | 

All thoſe were idle thoughts and fantaſies 
Devices, dreams, opinions unſound, 

Shews, viſions, ſ-u/hſayr, and prophecies, 
And all that feigned is, as leafings, tales, and lies. 
Fairy Queem. 
To SO'UTHSAY. v. #. [See SO0THSAY.] 
To predict. 

Voung men, hovering between hope and fear, 
might eaſily be carried into the ſuperſtition of ſutb- 
ſaying by names. Camden. 

So'UTHSAYER. 2. /. [properly /corh/ayer. 
See SO0OTHSAYER,] A predicter. 
So uTHWARD. z. /. The ſouthern regions. 

Countries are more fruitful to the /zuthevard than 
in the northern parts. Ralcigh's Hit. of the World. 

S0'UTHWARD. adi, [from /outh.] To- 
wards the ſouth. | 

A priſoner in a room twenty foot ſquare, is at 
liberty to walk twenty root jzu:brward, but not 
northward. Lickes 

Every life from the dreary months 
Flies conſcious fourb<vard. Thomſon's Winter. 
Souruwr's T. 2. J. [ſouth and weft. ] 
Point between the ſouth and welt ; win- 


ter ſunſet. : 
Phenice is an haven of Crete, and heth toward 
the Vuthævoſt. | Acts, xxvii. 12. 
The planting of trees warm upon a wall againſt 
the ſouth or ſoutheaſt ſun, doth haſten their com- 
ing on and ripening; and the ſoutheaſt is found to 
be better than the /ourbzv2fP, though the ſourbweſ 
be the hotter coaſt. Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. 
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J0'UVENANCE. . , [French.] Re- 
membrance; memory. A French word 
which, with many more, is now happily 
diſuſed. : | 
If tnou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, 
Life will I grant thee for thy valiance, 
Arid all thy wrongs will wipe out of my ſouwenance. 
Spenſer. 
Gave wond'rous great countenance to the knight, 

That of his way he had no ſouwenance, 

Nor care of yow'd revenge. Sher; 
Sow. u. /. [pugzn, Sax. /ceg, ſouve, Dutch. ] 
1. A female pig; the female of a boar. 

Boars have great fangs, ſows much leſs, 
| Bacorn's Natural Hiſtory. 

A ſoxv beneath an oak ſhall lie along, 
All white herſelf, and white her thirty young. ( 
Dryden. 
For which they ſcorn and hate them worſe 

Than dogs and cats do . gelders. Hudibras. 
The ſozo gelder's horn has ſomething muſical in 

It, but this is ſeldom heard. Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. Perhaps from /ew might come /cxver, 

even, fine; ppina, Saxon. 

And waſt thou fain 

To hovel thee with ſtoine, and rogues forlorn, 

In ſhort and muſty ſtraw? Shakeſpcare's King Lear. 
3. An oblong maſs of lead. ÞAir/avorth. 
4. [millepeda, Lat.] An inſect; a mille- 

pede. Ainſworth. 
So'wBREAD. z. /. [cyclamen, Lat.] A 

plant. 
To SOW. v. z. [ ſaian, Gothick ; papan, 

Saxon; /ayen, Dutch.] To ſcatter feed 


in order to a harveſt. 
The one belongeth unto them that ſeek, the 
other unto them that have found happineſs : they 
that pray do but yet ſow, they that give thanks 
declare they have reaped. Hooker. 
They that ſox in tears ſhall reap in joy. 
Pſalm cxxvi. 5, 
He that fozv:ztb to his fleſh, ſhall reap corrup- 
tion; but he that ſozocth to the ſpirit, ſhall reap 
life everiaſting. Gal. vi. 8. 
Soo to yourſelves in righteouſneſs, and reap in 
mercy. 5 
To Sow. v. à. part. paſſ. ſown. 
1. To ſcatter in the ground, in order to 
growth ; to propagate by ſeed. 
Like was not to be found, 
Save in that ſoil where all good things did grow, 
And freely ſprung out of the fruitful ground 
As incorrupted nature did them ſoxv. Fairy Queen. 
From Ireland come I with my ftrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſcav d. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Je my law in you, and it ſhall bring fruit in 
Ou. 2 Eſur. 


Many plants which grow in the hotter countries, 
being ſet in the colder, will, being ſvn of ſeeds 
late in the ſpring, come up, and abide moſt part of 
the ſummer. Bacon. 
When to turn 
The fruitful ſoil, and when to % the corn, 
I fing, Mecænas. Dryden's Georgicks. 
The proud mother views her precious brood, 
And happier branches, which ſhe never .d. 
FG Dryden. 
2. To ſpread ; to propagate. 
Forwardneſs is in his heart: he deviſeth miſchief 
' continually, he ſowwerh diſcord. Prov. vi. 14. 
To ſew a jangling noiſe of words unknown. 
; Milton. 
Since then they ſtand ſecur'd by being join'd, 
»Twere worthy a king's head to foro diviſion, 
And ſeeds of jealouſy, to looſe thoſe bonds. Rowe. 
Born to afflict my Marcia's family, 
And ſow diſſenſion in the hearts of brothers. 
> a : Addiſon's Cato. 
3. To impregnate or ſtock with ſeed. 
He ſhall gie the rain of thy ſeed, that thou ſhalt 


FJow the ground withal, Jaiab, xxx. 23. 
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The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, capa- 


ble of great improvement; and it is the worſt 
huſbandry in the world to ſozo it with trifles or 
impertinencies. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
4. To beſprinkle. Y | 
He ſoq2v'd with ſtars the heav'n, thick as a field. 
: Milton. 

Morn new ſoqv'd the earth with orient pearl. 


Milton, 


7e Sow. v. a. [for ſew.) To join by 
needlework. | 
Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together 
ſew'd, 


And girded on, may cover round. 
To SOWCE. v. a. To throw into the water. 


See SOUSE. 
He fozuced me up to the middle in the pond. 


| L' Eftrarge. 
So WER. . . [from /ow.] | 
1. He that ſprinkles the feed. 
A ſocuer went forth to ſow, Mat. xili. 3. 
It is thrown round, as grain by a ſkiltul ſb,r. 
| Derbam. 
2. A ſcatterer. 
Terming Paul and his doctrine a ſcqver of words, 
a very a babbler or trifler. Hakewill en Providence. 
3. A breeder; a promoter. 
They are ſbers of ſuits, which make the court 
ſwell, and the country pine. Bacon. 
So'wins. 2. J. Flummery, made of oat- 


meal ſomewhat ſoured. 
Theſe rie, that is, Aummery, being blended 
together, produce good yeaſt. Martimer's Hh. 
Sce where Norah with the ſozvins comes. Sar. 
To SOWL. v. a. [from /Jexv, as hogs are 
pulled by dogs, Siirzer ; from ſole, a 
ſtrap, a rein, Kennet.] To pull by the 


Ears, 
He'll go and ſcwv/ the porter of Rome gates by the 
ears. Shakeſpeares 
Sown. The participle of /ow., It is uſed 
barbarouily by Swift for /exved. 
A goodly country, naturally beautitied with roſes, 
ſown with peaſe. | Heylyn. 
An hundred and fifty of their beds, ſezon toge- 
ther, made up the breadth and len ih. Gulliver. 
SO'WTHISTLE. 7. . | ſonchius, Latin.] A 
- weed. | 
Soæothiſtles though coneys eat, yet ſheep and cat- 
tle will not touch; the milk of which, rubbed on 
warts, weareth them away, which ſheweth it is 
carroſive. Bacon. 


SPAAD. 2. , [. fella terre, Lat.] A kind 


of mineral. 

Engliſh talc, of which the coarſer ſort is called 
plaiſter ; the finer, ſpaad, earth- flax, or falaman- 
der's hair. Woaward. 


SPACE. 2. / [ ſpatium, Latin. ] 
1. Room; local extenſion. 
Space is the relation of diſtance between any two 
bodies or points. Locke. 
Oh undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's wit! Shak. 
This which yields or filis all ſpace. Milton. 
Pure ſpace is capable neither of reſiſtance nor 
motion. : Locke. 
Space and motion can never be actually infinite: 
they have a power only and a-capacity of being in- 
creaſed without end : ſo that no ſpace can be aſ- 
ſigned ſo vaſt, but till a larger may be imagined ; 
no motion ſo ſwift or languid, but a greater velo- 
city or flowneſs may till be conceived, Bentley. 
2. Any quantity of place. | 
I would not be the villain that thou think't 
For the whole ſpace that 's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And, the rich eaſt to boot. Shakeſtears' Macbeth. 
There was but two ways to eſcape; the one 
through the woods, about ten miles ſpace to Walpo. 
8 Kuxolles. 
In ſuch a great ruin, where the fragments are 
great and hard, it is not poffible they ſhould be ſo 
_ adjuſted in their fal, but chat they would lie hol- 


P 


Milten. | 
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SPACCIOUSRNR ESS. 


2. A deer three years old. 
3. A ſuit of cards. 
SPa"DEBONE. z. / [named fromthe form.] 


r 
Fe 
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low, and many unfilled ſpacer ulld l. .. 
amongſt hes 8 ſpaces Would be interceptes 
Meaſuring firſt with care, ul Burne, 


The ſpace his ſpear could reach, aloud he ie, Dy 


3. Quantity of time. 


There is a competent time all 
and, as it is certain death is beer 1 
tis poſſible ſome ſpace before death. A. * 
Nine times the pace that meaſures da pra. 
To mortal men, he with his horrid . 


Confounded, though immortal. 
In a lever the motion can be cone; , 
continued only f 
ſo ſhort a Pace, as may be anſwerable to that ll 
diſtance betwixt the fulciment and the veg. 
Wilkins's Mathematical Mas: + 
f God may defer his judgments for a time Sd 
give a people a longer ſpace of repentance : he So 
ſtay till the iniquities of a nation be full; * 
ſooner or later they have reaſon to expect . 
ge ance. N J ße 
The lives of great men cannot be writ with an 
tolerable degree of clegance or exactneſs, within 3 
ſhort ſpace aſter their deceaſe. Addiſan's Fracbelde, 


Milt, 


4. A ſmall time; a while, 


Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 


n Both yield, to ſtay your deadly ſtrifeca ſpace, 


| $airy Quy, 

: Compaſſion quell'd 2 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears 

A ſpace, till firmer thoughts reftrain'd exceſi. Mi, 


SP A*CIOUS. adj. [ jpacieux, Frerci; pa- 


tigſus, Lat.] Wide; extenſive; roomy; 
not narrow. | 
The former buildings, which were but mean, 


| contented them not: ſpacious and ample churches 


they erefted throughout every city. Hotter, 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty ; 

And yet feem cold. Shakeypeare 
Merab with ſpacious beauty fills the ſight, 


But too much awechaſtis'd the bold delight. C-. 


Like an Engliſh gen' ral will I die, 
And all che ocean make my ſpacicus grave: 
Women a:: .. cowards on the land may lie; 
The ſee. 's a tomb that 's proper for the brave, Dry, 


SPA"CIOUSLY. adv, {from ſpacious.) Ex- 


tenſively. 
1. . | from ſpacious.) 


Roomineſs; wide extenſion. 


SPA'DDLE. 2. . [diminutive of /þade.] A 


little ſpade. 
Others deſtroy moles with a * eng waiting in 
the mornings and e enings for them. 
Mirtimer's Huſtandiy. 


SPADE. 2. /. [rpad, Sax. /pade, Iſlandick 


and Dutch. ] 


1. The inſtrument cf digging. 


Take the air of the earth new turned up, tz 
digging with the ſpade, or ſtanding by him that 
diggeth. Bacon, 

Many learned men affirm, that ſome iam 
have been eat through by the ſea, and others cu! 
by the ſpade. | Brits 

His next advance was to the ſoldier's trade, 
Where, if he did not nimbly ply the u 
His ſurly officer ne*er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryer, 

Here nature never diff rence made 5 

Between the ſceptre and the pad. Swe 

Ainſworth, 


The ſhoulder-blade. . 

By th' ſhoulder of a ram from off the: ght fide 
ar'd 

Which uſually they boil, the fade. bone woe bar d- 


ray! ifs 


SPADI"CEOUS. adj. [ ſpadicens, Lat.] 


Of thoſe five Scaliger beheld, . = 
ſpadiceous, or of a light red, and two inc ___ 
red, yet was there not any of this cou 


, Errourt 
among them. Brown's Vu'gor © 
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and night - 
| Lay vanquiſh'd, rolling in the fiery gulph, 


Sap II- 


day 


CP — 
— 


SPA 


grant LLE- 2. fe [ fpadille, or ęſpadille, 
Fr.) The ace of ſpades at ombre. 
SpaGy RICK. adj. | ſPagyricus, Lat. A 
word coined by Paracel/us from ſpaher, 
a ſearcher, Teutonick.] Chymical. 
So x'GYRISTe u. J. A chymiſt. 
lt : This charge is fo unexampled, that though 
among the more curious ſpagyriſts it be very well 
e yet many naturaliſts cannot eaſily 1 
: Beyle. 
Its . 
: geasz. The old preterite of peaß. 
\\ /azte tu' archangel Michael, then paus'd. 
me f 22 
1 & ail. 2. . [ epaule, Fr.] Shoulder, 
y Out of uſe. Ss 
R 4 A beir mighty ſtrokes their habergions diſmay'd, 
* Aud naked made each other's man!y Jpalles. Fairf. 
N Spalt or Sgelt. 1. J. A white, ſcaly, 
7 ſhining ſtone, frequently uſed to promote 
the fulion of metals. Bailey. 
9 SPAN. z. / [Fpan, ꝓponne, Saxon; /pan- 
| na, Ital. an, Dutch. Perhaps originally 
the exparſior of the hand.] . 
LN \ - 
1. The ſpace from the end of the thumb 
to the end of the little finger extended ; 
. nine inches. | 
A foot, the length of it, is a ſixth part of the 


l ſrhom; a ſpar, one eighth; a palm, or hand's 
: breath, one twenty-fourth; a thumb's breadth, 

or inch, one ſeventy-ſecond 3 and a forefinger's 
ly broadth, one ninety-ſixth. Holder on Time. 
5 Will you with counters ſum 
8 he vaſt proportion of his infinite, 

Ard buckle in a waſte moſt fathomleſs 
12 With ans and inches fo diminutive 

As icacs and reaſons.? Shak. Troilus and Creſſida. 
J dum how brief the life of man 

Runs his erring pilgrimage, 
Lat the ſtretching ot a {pan | | 

: Pickles in his ſum of age. Shakeſpeare. 
Jo When I removed the cone, although but at the 
© d.fince of a fpar, the other would ſtand like Her- 

cules's pillar. Brewn. 
] 2. Any ſhort duration. 

You have ſcarce time 

\ To ſteal from ſpiritual le'fure a brief pan, 

To keep your earthly audit. Shak, Henry VIII. 
| The virgin's part, the mother, and the wife, 
n So weil the ated in this ſpar of life. Waller. 

Then conſcience, umeſtrain'd by fears, began 

5. To ſtretch her limits, and extend the ſpar, Dryd. 
K Lite's but a ſpa, Ill every inch enjoy. Fargubar. 


To SPAN. V, 2. 
1, To meaſure by the hand extended, 

Ot on the well-known ſpot J fix my eyes, 

Ard par the diſtance that between us lies. Tickel. 
2. To meaſure, | 
My furveyor is falſe; the o'er-great cardinal 
1. ew'd him gold; my life is ſpann'd already. 
= Shakeſpeare. 
Las foul doth [pen the world, and hang conteat 
From either pole unto the centre; 
Mere in each room of the well- furniſh'd tent 
He lies warm, and without adventure. Herbert. 
Harry, whofe tuneful and well-meaſur'd ſong 
Finck taught our Englith muſick how to pan 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 
With Midas ears, counting ſhort and long. Milt. 
Sta. 
Together furiouſly they ran, 

That to the ground came horie and man ; 

The blood out of their helmets ſpan, 

»1 fnarp were their encounters, ; 
3 ö Drayton's Nymt hid. 
a, NCOUNTER, N. . [from /þan, coun- 
vPANFARTHING. { ter, and farthing.] 

A play at which money is thrown within 

a ſpan or mark. 
1 N ell chcking, that for his father's ſake, HenryV. 
dle dime boys went to ſpancounter for French 


The preterite of /þix, See SPIN. | 


SPA 


Boys ſhall not play | 
At ſpancounter or bluwpoint, but ſhall pay 
'Toli to ſome courtier. 


: Dorne. 
His chief folace is to ſteal down, and play at 


Jpanfarthing wich the page. 
To SAN E. v. a, To wean a child, 
SPANG. 2. . | ſpange, Dutch. ] This word 


Sæoift. 


ſhining bodies. 

The colours that ſhew beſt by candlelight are 
white, carnation, and a kind of ſea- water green; 
and ouches or ſpangs, as they are of no gre-t coſt, 
ſo they are of moſt glory. Bacon, 

SPA'NGLE. 2. . | ſpange, German, a buc- 
kle, a locket ; whence ober ſpangen, ear- 
rings. ] : "0 

I. A imall plate or boſs of ſhining metal. 

2. Any thing ſparkling and ſhining. 

As noary troſt with ſpangles doth attire 
The moſſy branches of an oak half dead, Fairy Q. 

Thus in a ſtarry night fond children cry 
For che rich angles that adorn the ſky. Wzller, 

The weapon to the ornaments of the 
upper world, Joſe their beauty and magn;ficence 2 
vulzar fpeQtators ſee them but as a contuſed huddle 
of peity illuminants. Glanville, 

That now thedew with angles deck'd the ground, 
A fſwezter ipot of earth was never found. Dryden. 


To SPA'NGLE. v. a. {from the noun.] 
To beſprinkle with ſpangles or ſhining 
bodies. 5 

They never meęt in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or ſpargled ſtarlight ſheen. Shak. 
What ſtars do ſphangle heaven with ſuch beauty, 
As thoſe two eyes become that heavenly face. Shake 
Unpin that /pangled breafiplate which you wear, 
That th' eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. 
Donne, 
Four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus; all their ſhape 
Sgangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
Of Argus. Milton's Paradije Loſt. 
Then appear*d | 
Spanglirg the hemiſphere, then firſt adorn'd 
With the bright luminaries, that ſet and roſe, Milt. 
He cuts out a ſilk mantle from the ſkies, 
Where the moſt ſprightly azure pleas'd the eyes; 
This he with ſtarry vapours ſpangles all, 
Took in their prime, ere they grow, riſe, and fall. 
Cœaoley. 
The fpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial ſky, 
And /pangled heav*ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaims Addiſon. 

SPANIEL. 2. J. [h:/ſpamolus, Lat. eſpagneul, 
French. ] 

1. A dog uſed for ſports in the field, re- 


markable for ſagacity and obedience. 
Divers days I followed his Reps till I found him, 
having newly met with an excciient ſpaniel bglong= 
ing to his dead companion. Sidney. 
There are arts to reciaim the wildeſt men, as 
there are to make ſpanie/s fetch and carry : chide 
'em often, and feed 'em ſeldom. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
2. A low, mean, ſneaking fellow ; a cour- 
tier; a dedicator ; a penſioner; a de- 
pendant ; a placeman. | 
: I wean ſweet words, 
Low croaked curteſies, and baſe ſpaniel fawning. 
| ep | Shakeſpeare. 
Tam your pe; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Shak. 


To SPANIEL. wv. a. [fromthe noun.] To 
fawn ; to play the ſpaniel. 


SPANISH Broom. u. ſ. | genifta juncea, Lat.] 


A plant ſo called, as being a native of 
Spain. Miller. 


SranisH Fh. u. /, [cantharis, Lat.] A 


V02s, I am content he ſhall reign, Shak, Hen. VI. 


venomous fly that ſhines like gold, and | 


ſeems to have ſignified a cluſter of 


4. To omit; to forbear. 
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It is uſed to raiſe bliſters. 
S AN ISR Nut. u. /. [ fyrinchium, 
A plant. 


Sea"NKER. 2. . A (mall coin. | 
Your cure too coſts you but a /panker. Denham, 


S rA NN ER. 7./. The lock of a fuſee or 


carabine. Bailey. 
My prince's court is now full of nothing but buff 
coats, ſpanners, and muſket-reſts. - Heowel, 
SPAR. 7. J. 
1. Marcaſite. 7 5 
Spar is a mixed body, conſiſting of cryſtal, in- 
corporated ſometimes with lac lunæ, and ſometimes 
with other mineral, ſtony, earthy, or metallick 
matter. > Woodævard. 
Some ſtones, as ſpar of lead, diſſolved in proper 
menſtruums, become ſalts. Newton's Opticks. 


2. [ /parre, Dutch.) A ſmall beam; the 


bar of a gate. 2 46d 
To SAR. S. 2. To fight with preluſive 
ſtrokes. 

To SPAR. v. a. [ypannan, Sax. Herren, 
German. ] To ſhut; to cloſe; to bar. 
And if he chance come when I am abroad, 
Sfarre the yate faſt for fear of fraud; f 

Ne for all his worſt, nor for his beſt, 
Open the door at his requeſt. Spenſer's Paſtoralt. 
Six gates i' th' city with maſſy ſtaples, , 
And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, 
Spar up the ſons of Troy. 
Yet for the yode thereat half agaſt, Rs 
And Kiddie the door ſparred after her faſt. Spenſer, 


SraA"RaBLE. 2. . [ ppappan, Saxon, to 
faſten.) Small nails. 
SPpa"RADRAP. 7. / | In »pharmacy. ] A 
cerecloth. | 
With application of the common ſparadrap for 
iflues, this ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. 
Wiſemar's Surgery. 
To SPARE. v. a. [ppanan, Saxon; /paeren, 
Dutch; &/pargne, French. ] | 
1. To uſe frugally ; not to waſte ; not to 


conſume. | 
Thou thy father's thunder didſt not ſpare. Mile. 
2. To have unemployed ; to ſave from any 
particular uſe, 3 
All the time he could ſpare from the neceſſary 
cares of his weighty charge, he beſtowed on prayer, 
and ſerving of God : he oftentimes ſpent the night 
alone in church, praying; his head-piece, gorget, 
and gauntlets lying by him. Xnolles. 
He had no bread to ſpare.  L' Eftrange. 
Only the fooliſh virgins entertained this foolith 
conceit, that there might be an overplus of grace 
ſufficient to ſupply their want; but the wiſe knew 
not of any that they had to ſpare, but ſuppoſed all. 
that they had little enough, —— _ Tillotſon. 
Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and 
every one who can ſpare a ſhilling ſhall be a ſub- 
ſcriber. 3 Sꝛuift. 
3. To do without; to loſe willingly. 
I could have better ſpar'd a better man. 
\ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
For his mind I do not care, 
That's a toy that I could ſpare 
Let his title be but great, 
His clothes rich, and band fit neat. Ben Jonſon. 
Senſe of pleaſure we may well | 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine; 


Latin.] 
Mille 


Shakeſpeare. 


But pain is perfect miſery. ton. 
Now ſhe might ſpare the ocean, and oppoſe 
Your conduct to the fierceſt of her foes. Waller, 


The fair blefling we vouchſafe to ſend; ' 
Nor can we ſpare you long, tho* often we may lend. 
We might have ſpar'd our coming. Milton. 
Be pleas'd your politicks to ſpare z 
I'm old enough, and can myſelf take care. Dryden. 


T2 8. To 


breeds in the tops of aſhes, olives, &c. . 2 


— 
— 


SPA 


5. To uſe tenderly; to forbear ; to treat 
with pity ; not to afflict; not to deſtroy ; 
ro uſe with mercy, „ 

_ us, good Lord, Common Prayer. 
Who will ſet the diſcipline of wiſdom over mine 
heart, that they ſpare me not for my ignorances ? 
| Ecclus. xxili. 2. 
Doth not each look a flaſh of lightning feel, 
Which ſpares the body's iheath, but melts the ſteel ? 
Clawvcland, 
Dim ſadneſs did not ſpare | 
Celeſtial viſages. Milton. 
Lef pleaſure take brave minds in battles won 
Than in reſtoring ſuch as are undone : | 
Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 
But man alone can whom he conquers ſpare. Mall. 

6. To grant; to allow; to indulge. 
Set me in the remoteſt place 

That Neptune's frozen arms embrace 

Where angry Jove did never ſpare 

One breath of kind and temperate air. 

To forbear to inflit or impoſe. 

Spare my remembrance; twas a guilty day; 


Reſcom. 


Q ſpare this great, this good, this aged king, 
And fare your ſoul the crime! Dryd. Span. Friar 
Spare my ſight the pain 


Of ſeeing what a world of tears it coſts you. Dryd. | 


To SPARE. v. 7. 


1. To live frugally ; to be parſimonious ; 
to be not liberal. 
| H' has wherewithal.: in him 
Sharing would thow a worſe fin than ill doctrine. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe wants, which they rather feared than felt, 
would well enough be overcome by ſparing and pa- 
tience. Kn:lles. 
In theſe relations, although: he be more ſparing, 
his predeceſſors were very numerous. ; 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Our labours late and early every morning, 
Midf winter froſts; then, clad and fed with ſparing, 
Riſe to our toils. Otævay. 


God has not been ſo ſparing to men to make 


them barcly two-legged creatures, and left it to 

Ariſtotle to make them rational. Zoc ke. 
When they diſcover the paſſionate deſire of fame 

in the ambitious man, they become ſparing and 

faving in their commendations; they envy him the 

ſatisfaction of an applauſe. Addijin. 

Now a refervoir, to keep and ſpare; 
The next a fountain ſpouting through his heir. 


| Pepe. 
No ſtatute in his favour ſays 
How free or frugal I ſhall paſs my days; 
I who at ſometimes ſpend, at others /pare, 
Divided between careletineſs and care. Poſ e. 


2. To forbear; to be ſcrupulous. 


His ſoldiers ſpared not to ſay that they ſhould be 


urkindly dealt with, if they were defrauded of the 
1poil. Kn!les. 
To pluck and eat my fill I ſpared not. Milton. 
3. To uſe mercy ; to forgive ; to be tender. 
Their king, out of a princely feeling, was ſparing 

and compaſhonate towards his ſubjects, Bacon. 


- SPARE. adi. 


1. Scanty ; not abundant ; parſimonious ; 
frugal. 


He was ſpare but diſcreet of ſpeech, better con- 


| ctiving than delivering; equally ſtout and kind. 
5 Carew's Survey of Crnwall. 
Mien ought to beware, that they uſe not exerciſe 
and a ſpare diet both. Bacon's Natural Iliſtory. 
Join with thee calm peace and quiet; 
Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. Milton. 
The maſters of the world were bred up with ſpare 
diet; and the young gentlemen of Rome felt no 
want of ſtrength, becauſe they ate but once a day. 
Lecke. 
2. Superfluous ; unwanted. 

If that no ſpare clothes he had to give, 

His own coat he would cut, and it diftribute glad 


Spenſer. 
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And {till the bluſh hangs here. Dryd. Ai! for Love. | 
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SPA. 


ſpare chambers. Bacon. 
Learning ſeems more adapted to the female 


fare time upon their hands, and lead a more ſe- 
i dentary life. | 5 
In my ſpare hours you've had your part; 


Norris. 
3. Lean; wanting fleſh ; macilent. 
O give me your Hare men, and ſpare me the 
great ones. | Shakeſpeare. 
| If my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I ſhould avoid 


His viſage drawn he felt to ſharp and ſpare, 
His arms clung to his ribs. Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
SPARE. 7.,/. [from the verb.] Parſimony ; 
frugal uſe; huſbandry. Not in uſe. 


Since uncheckt they may, 


Without all ſpare or end. Chapman. 
Our victuals failed us, though we had made good 
ſpare of them. Bacon. 
SPA'RER. . . | from ſpare. ] One who 
' avoids expence. 

By nature far from profuſion, and yet a greater 
ſparer than a ſaver ; for though he had ſuch mtans 
to accumulate, yet his forts, garriſons, and his 
feaſtings, wherein he was only ſumptuous, could 
not but ſoak his exchequer. 


SPA'RERIB. z. /, | ſpare and rib.] Some 


of pork. | 
SPARGEFA'CTION. 2. / [ ſpargo, Latin.] 
The act of ſprinkling. 1 As 
SPA*RING. ad. | from ſpare.} 
1. Scarce ; little. 
Of this there is with you ſparing memory, or 
none; but we have large knowledge thereof. Bacon. 
2. Scanty ; not plentiful. | 
If much exercile, then uſe a plentiful diet; and 
if /paring et, then little exerciſe. Bacon, 
Good air, folitary groves, and ſparing diet,-ſuf- 
cient to make you fancy yourſelf one of the fathers 
of the deſert. Pope. 
3. Parſimonious; not liberal. | 
Virgil being fo very ſparing of his words, and 
leaving ſo much to be imagined by the reader, can 


— 


tongue. 
Though ſparing of his grace, to miſchief bent, 
He ſeldom does à good with good intent. Dryden. 
SPARINGLY. adv. | from ſparing.] 
1. Not abundantly. 
Give us leave | 
Freely to render what we have in charge; 
Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhew you far off 
The dauphin's meaning? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The borders whereon you plant truit-trees ſhould 
be large, and ſet with fine flowers; but thin and 
ſparingly, leſt they deceive the trees. Bacon's Eſſays. 


2. Frugally ; parſimoniouſlly ; not laviſhly. 
High titles of honour were in the king's mi- 
nority ſparingly granted, becauſe dignity then wait- 
ed on deſert, * Hayward. 
Commend but /{paringly whom thou doſt love; 
But leis condemn whom thou doſt not approve. 
| | Derham. 
3. With abſtinence. | 
| Chriſtians are obliged to taſte even the innocent 
pleaſures of life but ſparingly. Atterbury. 
4. Not with great frequency. | 
The morality cf a grave ſentence, affected by 


— 


| fo much zeal, were approached more ſparivgly. 
| : : Atterbury. 
5. Cautioully ; tenderly. | 
Speech of touch towards others ſhould be ſparingly 
uſed; for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, without 


As any of our lick waxed weil, he might be re- | 


| coming home to any man. Bacon's Eſſays. 


moved; for which purpofe there were ſet forth ten 


world than to the male, becauſe they have more | 
Addiſon's SpeFtator. 


Ev*n now my ſervile hand your ſovereign will obeys. | 


So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. Shakeſp. Jul. Ceſar. |, 


They therefore will make till his goods their prey, 


Motton. 


part cut off from the rib: as, a /parerib | 


never be tranſlated as he ought in any modern | 
Dryden. | 


Lucan, is more ſparingly uſed by Virgil. Dryden. | 
Our ſacraments, which had been frequented with | 
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SPARK. ». % ca 11 
Dutch.] 9 baron} gel 

1. A ſmall particle of fire, or 
matter. 


If any marvel how a thing, in itſelf fo weale 
could import any great danger, they muſt conſt = 
not ſo much how ſmall the ſpark is that flieth 4 
2s how apt things about it are to take fire, Ha v7 

I am about to weep but thinking that 99 
We are a queen, my drops of tears Il turn | 
To ſparks of fire. 3 Shakeſpear 

I was not forgetful of the ſpark; which bw” 
men's diſtempers formerly ſtudied to kindle in pa. 
haments. Nl King Cl 215 

In this deep quiet, from what ſource unknown 
Thoſe ſeeds of fire that fatal birth diſcloſe 

And firſt few ſcatt'ring ſparks about were blown, © 
Big with the flames that to our ruin role. "Ef 
Oh, may ſome fark of your celeſtial fire © 
The laſt, the meaneſt, of your ſons inſpire ! Pipe, 
2. Any thing ſhining. 

We have, here and there, a little clear light 

ſome ſparks of bright knowledge. EO 
3. Any thing vivid or active. 
If any ſpark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell, and. ſay 1 ſent thee thiths,, 
; | | Shale pct. 
4. A lively, ſhowy, ſplendid, gay man. 
It is commonly uſed in contempt, 
How many huffing ſparks have we teen, that in + 
the ſxme day have been both the idols and the ſchu 
of the ſame flaves, L'Efrarge. 
A ſpark like thee, of the mankilling trade, 
Fell ſick. Dryden. 
As for the diſputes of ſharpers, we don't read of 
any provifions made for the honours of ſuch ſt.ri:, 
Collier. 


kindled 


The fineſt ſparks, and cleaneſt beaux, 
Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. Pr. 
I, who have been the poet's ſpark to-day, 
Will now become the champion of his play. 
; . Groen! 2 
Unlucky. as Fungoſo in the play, 
Theſe ſparks with aukward vanity diſplay 
What the fine gentlemen wore yeſterday. 


5. A lover. 

To SPARK. v. z. | from the noun. ] To. 
emit particles of fire ; to ſparkle, Not. 
in uſe. 


Pa c. 


Fair is my love, 

When the roſe in her cheek appears, ; 
Or in her eyes the fire of love doth (part. Lene 
SPA"RKFUL, adj. [ ſpark and full. Lives 
ly ; -briſk ; airy. Not uſed. | 
Hitherto will our ſpark/ul youth laugh at their 
great grandfathers Engliſh, who had more cu! 

to do. well than to ſpeak minion-like. | 
Camden's Rinaus 


SeARKISEH. adj. [from /park.] | 

1. Airy; gay. A low word. It is com- 
monly applied to men rather than vo- 
men. 

Is any thing more Harb iſb and better 
than Venus's accoſting her ſon in the 
Libya? 

A daw, to be ſparkiſÞ, | 
all the gay feathers he could muſter. 

Sr RK EE. . . [from /þark.] 
1. A ſpark; a ſmall particle of fire. 
He, with repeated ſtrokes = 
Of claſhing flints, their hidden fires provortt 3 
Short flame ſucceeds; a bed of wither d leaves 
The dying ſparkles in their fall ee 
Caught into life, in fiery fumes they ri 1 1 
And, fed with ſtronger food, invade the - . 


dia. 


humoured 
defarts 01 

W. 4%. 
well dreſſed; ſine. 


trick'd himſelf up with 
L'Fſirongee 


2. Any luminous particle. = 
To drag from > dignity thereof, e arts 
jure even God himſelf, who, being gue Wh lights 
none can approach unto, bath ſept our tie, ff 


in- 
ich- 
guts 


icof 
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whereof 
reſembling 
_ hen reaſon's lamp, | 
IS man's little world her beams did ſpread, 
Is now become a ſparkle, which doth lie 
Under the aſhes, half extinct and dead, | 
Ah! then thy once-lov d Eloiſa ſee 4 
It will be then no crime to gaze on _ 
See from my cheek the tranſient roſes die, 1 
See the laſt ſparkle languiſh in my eye. f pe. 
% Sr RK LE. Vs u. from the noun. ] 


1. To emit ſparks. | 

„ To iſſue in ſparks. 

8 The bold deſign 
Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal ſtates, and joy 
Spari/ed in all their exes. . | 

„ To{kine; to glitter. 

gl 7 Ps in a ove loſes its former co- 
Jour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid, with a mix- 
re of ſome bright ſparkling colours, ſuch as appear 
frm the refraction of diamonds. ' Locke. 

P.l'tnlus is a fine young gentieman, who ſparkles 
in al the ſhining things of dreſs and equipage. 


Davies. 


ilton. 


bl 


4. To riſe up, as wine when poured into a 


laſs, 

e ad. | from ſparkling. ] 
With vivid and twinkling luſtre. 

Nimons f metimes would look more ſpark- 
Lan, than they were wont, and ſometimes far more 
G4] than ordinary. Boyle. 

pa nKLINGNESS, 1. J [from ſparkling. ] 
Vivid and twinkling luſtre. : 

nate abterred a manifeſtly greater clearneſs 
20 aliens at ſome times than at others, 
thigh I coutd not refer it to the ſupet ficial clearneſs 
or taulneſs of the ſtones Beyle. 


Sa“ ao-wC. 1. J. [Ppeanpa, Saxon; paſſer, 
Latin.] A ſmall bird. 
Diſmay'd not this 
lacheth and Banquo? Yes, = 
&: ſparr:-15 eagles, or the hare the Hon. Shakeſp. 
1here is great probability that a thouſand „fer- 
r=vs will fly away at the fight of a hawk among 
them. hs Watts. 


SPA RROWHAWK Or SPA"RHAWK. 2. {c| 

[rp:aphayoc, Sax.] The female of the | 
Eanmer. | 
Sa 8ROWGRASS. 1. J. | corrupted from | 


muſket hawk. 


aparagus, ] : 
_ Your infant peaſe to ſparrevgraſs prefer, 
ich to the ſupper you may beſt defer, 


ſpas, 
in which manner ſpar is uſually found herein, 
other minerals, or ſuch as are of ſome obſerv- 
1 1ure; of which fort are the ſparry ſtriæ, or 
: ics, called ſtalactitæ. Wodward. 
den. 1. /. | /paſme, Fr. ondoua.] Con- 
vulſion ; violent and involuntary con- 
raction of any part. 
All the maladies 
Ot ey ſaſm, or racking torture, qualms 
Ut cart-fick agony. Milton. 
Wounds are ſubject to pain, inflammation, ſpaſm. 
Carninative thi j wel porn RET 
goes ings dilute and relax; becauſe 
occalions a ſpaſm or convulſton in ſome part. 


Arbuthnot. | 


Sr ssuobiek. ad; ö 
en. adj, Lhaſuul hie, Er, from 
Haſn.] Convulſive. wa 
8 The preterite of git. 

g es hz had ſpat on the ground, he anointed 
KEE A 48 
s ./ The young ſhell-fiſh; . 


A reticulated fim f | 
4. m found upon ſea-ſhells, and 
uh ſuppoſed to be the remains of the yogcler of 


the fat of ſome fort of ſtiell- fiſn. Woodꝛo, on F. offils. 
Te ems 5. 0 


which, like the ſun in ſky, | 


Watts. | 


1 


; King. 
PARRY, adj. [from ſpar] Conſiſting of | 


SPA 


To SPA'TIATE. v. #. | /patior, Latin.] 
To rove ; to range; to ramble at large. 

A word not uſed. = 
Wonder cauſeth aftoniſhment, or an immove- 
able poſture of the body, cauſed by the fixing of the 
mind. upon one cogitation, whereby it doth not 
ſpatiate and tranſcur. | | Bacon. 

Confined to a narrow chamber, he could ſpatiate 

at large througlr the whole univerſe. Bentley. 
To SPA"TTER. v. a. [ppar, ſpit, Saxon.] 
1. To ſprinkle with dirt, or any thing of- 
fenſive. | 
G 'The pavement ſwam in blood, the walls around 
Were ſpatter*d o'er with brains. Addiſon. 
2. To throw out any thing offenſive. 
His forward voice now is ta ſpeak well of his 
friend; his backward voice is to Hatten foul 
| ſpeeches, and to detract. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To aſperle ; to defame. 
7% SPA'TTER, v. 2. To ſpit; to ſputter as 
at any thing nauſeous. taken into the 
mouth. | 
They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with guſt, inſtead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which tu' offended taſte 
With ſpattering naiſe rejected. 
SPa'TTERDASHES, 2. / | patter and dab. 
Coverings for the legs by which the wet 
is kept off. | | 
SPATTIING Poppy. n. /. | papavter ſpu- 
meum. | White behen: a plant which is 
a ſpecies of campion. Miller. 
SPA TULA. 2. /, | ſpatha, ſpathula, Lat.] 
A ſpattle or ſlice. 

Spotula is an inſtrument uſed by apothecaries 
and ſurgeons in ſpreading plaiſters or ſtirring me- 
dicines together. Quincy. 

In raiſing up the hairy ſcalp ſmooth with my 

* ſpatula, I could diſcover no fault in the bone. 


us: 


Italian.] This diſeaſe in horſes is a bony 
excreſcence, of cruſt as hard as a bone, 
that grows on the inſide of the hough, 
not far from the elbow, and is gene- 
rated of the fame matter by which the 
bones or ligaments are nouriſhed : it is 
at firſt like a tender griſtle, but by de- 

grees comes to hardneſs. Farrier's Di. 

They 've all new legs and lame ones; one would 
take it, 
That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpain 
And ſpringhalt r-ign'd among them. Shatcſprarce 
If it had been a ſpavin, and the aſs had peti- 
tioned for another farrier, it might have been fca- 
ſonable. | L' Eftrarge. 

Seay. 1. /. [from Haze in Germany.] A 
place famous: for mineral waters; any 
nrineral water, 

To SAWI. v. n. [ppothan, to ſpit, 
Saxon.] To throw moiſture out of the 
mouth. 

He who does on iv'ry tables dine, 
His marble floors with drunken ſpawlings ſhine. 
Dryden. 
What miſchief can the dean have done him, 
That Traulus calls for. vengeance on him? 
Why mutt he. ſputter, faul, and flaver it, 
In vain, againft the people's fav'rite? Swift, 

SPAWT. x. /. [ypacl, Saxon.] Spittle ; 

moiſture ejected from the mouth. 
Of ſpittle ſhe luſtration makes; 
Then in the paw! her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the temple, forchead, and the lips. Dryg, 
SPAWN. 1. /. [./prne, ſpenne, Dutch: ] 
1, The eggs of fith or of frogy. 


Milton. 


M.ſeman's Surgery. | 
Spa'vin. 2. /. [eſpavent, Freneh; ſtavens, \: 


Maſters of _ peoples 3 
Your multiplying ſpawn how can he flatter 
That's — pe fo good one? Shak. Coriolanus. 
God ſaid, let the waters generate 
Reptile, with ſpazun abundant, living ſoul ! Milo. 
Theſe ponds, in ſpawning time, abounded with 
frogs, and a great deal of ſpawn. Ray on Creaticn. 
2. Any product or offspring. In contempt. 
"Twas not the ſpazor of ſuch as theſe 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And quaſh'd the ſtern /Eacides. Roſcommon. 
This atheiſtical humour was the ſpazon of the 
groſs ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh church and court. 
Tillotſon. 
To S AWR. H. a. [from the noun.] 


1. Fo produce as fiſhes do eggs. 
Some report a ſea-maid ſpazon'd him. Sat 
2. To generate; to bring forth. In con- 
tempt. | 

What practices ſuch principles as theſe may 
ſpaxon, when they are laid out to the ſun, you may 
determine. Swifts 

To SPAWN. V. 7. 
1. To produce eggs as fiſh. 

The fiſh having /pawned before, the fry that 
goes down hath had about three months growth 
under ground, when they are brought up again. 

Brown's Travels. 
2. To iſſue; to proceed. In contempt: 

It is fo ill a quality, and the mother of ſo many 
ill ones that av2 from it, that a child ſhould be 
brought up in the greateſt abhorrence of it. Lockes 

STAWN EA. 2. J. [from /fawn.] The fe- 
male fiſh, | 

The barbel, for the preſervation of their ſeed, 
both the {paroner and the melter, cover their ſpawn 
with fand. | Walton. 

To SPAY. v. a. [ ado, Lat.] To caſtrate 
female animals. 

Be dumb, you beggars of the rythming trade; 


Cſeaasland. 

The males muſt be gelt, and the ſows ſhayed 3 
tlie ay d they eſteem as the moit profitable, be- 
cauie ot che great quantity of rat upon the inwards. 
; by | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
P . . 

To SPEAK. wv. u. pretcrite./pake or ſpoke z 
participle paſtive aten. [p pecan, Sax- 
on; Hreſben, Natch.] 

1. To utter articulate ſounds; to expreſs 

thoughts by words. ä 

Sf caking is nothing cif than a ſenſible expreſſion 

of the notions ct the mind, by ſeveral diſcrimina— 

tions of utterance of voice, uid 2s ſigns, having 
by conſent ſeverat determinate figniſicancies. 


; Helder. 


7 1 


Hannah /pakc in her hcatt; only her Fps moved, 

but her voice was not heard. 1 Sam. i. Iz. 
2. To harangue; to make a ſpeech, 

Many of the nobility made themſelves popular 
by ſpeaking in parliament againſt thoſe things 
which were mott grateful to his majeſty, and 
which fill patled, notwithſtanding their contra- 
diction, Clarendon. 

Therſites, though the moſt preſumptuous Greek, 
Vet durſt not for Achilles' armour ſpeak. Dryden. 

3. To talk for or againſt; to diſpute. 

A knave ſhould have ſome countenance at- his 
friend's requeſts. An honeſt man, fir, is able to 
ſpeak for limſelf, when a knave is not. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The general and his wife are talking of it; 

And ſhe pes for vou ftoutlv, Shakeſp. Otbellos 

When he had no power, 

He was your enemy; ſtill abe againſt 

Your liberties and charters. SHuKH p. Crriclam:se 
4. To diſcourſe; to make mention. 
Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeak about? 
Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 
That takes the reaton priſoner ? Shai. King Tear. 

Lot went out, and /pake unto his fons in las. 


1 he 


Geld your loote wits, and. let your muſe be. ſpay d. 
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| The fire you ſpeak of, 
If any flames of it approach my fortunes, 
I'll quench it not with water, but with ruin. 
Ben Jonſon. 
The ſcripture ſpeaks only of thoſe to whom it 
ſpeaks. M, Hammond. 

They could never be loſt but by an univerſal de- 
luge, which has been /psken to already. Tillotſon. 

Lucan ſpeaks of a part of Cæſar's army, that 
came to him from the Leman-lake, in the begin- 
ning of the civil war, Addiſon. 

Had Luther ſpcke up to this accuſation, yet 
Chryſoſtom's example would have been his de- 
fence. Atterbury. 

5. To give ſound. | 
Make all your trumpets ſpeak, give them all 
breath, 
"Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. 
Shakeſpeare 
6. To SPEAK with, To addreſs ; to con- 
verſe with. 

Thou canſt not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails, 
We'll ſpeak wwith thee at ſea. 

Shakeſpeare's Antony and Clespatra. 

I ſpake 2virh one that came from thence, 

That freely render'd me theſe news for true. Shak. 

Nicholas was by a herald ſent for to come into 
the great baſſa; Solyman diſdaining to ſpeak with 
him himſelf. | Knolles. 

To SPEAK, v. 4. 
1. To utter with the mouth; to pronounce. 
Mordecai had ſpoken good. Eſther, vii. 6. 

Conſider of it, take advice, and ſpeak your 
minds. Judges. 

They ſat down with him upon the ground, and 
none ſpake a word. Jeb, ii. 13. 

When divers were hardened, and believed not, 
but ſpale evil of that way before the multitude, he 
departed, Acts, xix. 9. 

You from my youth 
Have known and tried me, cal I more than truth? 
| Sandys. 

What you keep by you, you may change and 
» mend, 
But words once ſpoke can never be recall'd. Waller. 

Under the tropick is our language ſpoke, 
And part of Flanders hath receiv'@ our yoke. 
: Waller. 

He no where ſpeaks it out, or in direct terms 
calls them ſubſtances. Lacke. 

Colours ſpeak all languages, but words are un— 
derſtood only by ſuch a people or nation. Spe&ator. 

2. To proclaim ; to celebrate. 
5 It is my father's muſick 
To Far your deeds, not little of his care 
To have them recompenſed. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
3. To addreſs; to accoſt. 

If he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, 
ſmile upon thee, put thee in hope, ſpeak thee fair, 
and fay, What wanteſt thou? Ecclus. xiil. 6. 

4. To exhibit; to make known. 
Let heav'n's wide circuit ſpeak 
The Maker's high magnificence. 
SPE"AKABLE. adj. r ſpeak. ] 
1. Poſſible to be ſpoken. 


2. Having the power of ſpeech. 
Say 
How cam'ſt thou ſprakable of mute ? 


SPEAKER. 7. , [from ſpeak] 
1. One that ſpeaks. 
Theſe fames grew 1o general, as the authors 
were loſt in the generality of ſpealers. | 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
In converſation or reading, find out the true 
ſenſe, idea which the {pcater or writer affixes to 
his words. Watts's Legick. 
Common ſpeakers have only one ſet of ideas, and 
one ſet of words to clothe them in; and theſe are 
always ready at the mouth. Swift. 
2. One that ſpeaks in any particular man- 
ner. 
Horace's phraſe is, “ torret jecur;“ 


And happy was that curious ſpeaker. 


Ailton. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


SPE 
3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or men- 
tions. | 
After my death, I wiſh no other herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption. Shakeſp. 
4. The prolocutor of the commons. 


the houſe. | Dryden. 

SPEAKING Trumpet. n. /. A ſtentoropho- 
nick inftrument ; a trumpet by which 
the voice may be propagated to a great 
diſtance, 

That with one blaſt through the whole houſe 

| does bound, ; 
And firſt taught ſpeating trumpet how to ſound, 
| Dryden. 
SPEAR. a. /. [per, Welſh ; ppene, Sax. 
ſpere, Dutch; ſpare, old French; pa- 
rum, low Latin.] | 
1. Along weapon with a ſharp point, uſed 
in thruſting or throwing ; a lance. 
7 hoſe brandiihers of ſpeares, 
From many cities drawn, are they that are our 
hinderers. Chapman. 

The Egyptian like a hill uimfelf did rear; 

Like ſome tall tree upon it ſeem'd his ſpcar. Ce ⁊oley. 
Nor wanted in his graip . | 
What ſcem'd both ſhicld and ſpear. Milton. 
The flying ſpear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. 

The rous'd-up lion, reſolute and flow, 

Advances full on the protended ſpear. Temſen. 
2. A lance, generally with prongs, to kill 
a1 - 

The borderers watching, until they be paſt up 
into ſome narrow creek, below them caſt a ſtrong 
corded net athwart the ſtream, with which, and 
their loud ſhouting, they ſtop them from retiring, 
until the ebb have abandoned them to the hunters 
mercy, who, by an old cuſtom, ſhare them with 
ſuch indifferency, as, if a woman with child be 
preſent, the babe in her womb is gratified with a 
portion: a point alſo obſerved by the ſpar hunt- 
ers in taking of ſalmons. Carcau. 

To SPEAR. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
kill or pierce with a ſpear. 
To SPEAR, v. 2. To ſhoot or ſprout. 


This is commonly written re. 
Let them not lie left they ſhould ſpear, and the 
air dry and ſpoil the ſhoot. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
SPEA"RGRASS, #. /. [ ſpear and graſs.] 
Long ſtiff graſs. | 
Tickle our noſes with ſpeargraſs to make them 
bleed; and then beſlubber our garments with it, 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
SPEA"RMAN. 7. / | ſpear and man.] One 
who uſes a lance in fight. 
The ſpearman's arm, by thee, great God, directed, 
Sends forth a certain wound. 5 Prior. 
SPEARMINT. z. /. [nentha Romana, La- 
tin.] A plant; a ſpecies of mint. 
SPEARWORT, z. . [ranunculus flammeus, 
Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
SPECIAL. adj. [ ſpecial, Fr. ſpecialis, Lat.] 
1. Noting a ſort or ſpecies. 


A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies. 
Watts. 


Pope, 


2. Particular; peculiar. 

Moſt commonly with a certain ſpceial grace of 
her own, wagging her lips, and grinning inftead 
of ſmiling. Sidney. 

The ſeveral books of ſcripture having had each 
ſome ſeveral occaſion and particular purpoſe which 
cauſed them to be written, the contents thereof 
are according to the exigence of that ſpecial end 


whereunto they are intended. Hocker. 
| Of all men alive, 
I never yet beheld that ſpecial face, > 
Which I could fancy more than any other. 
| Shakeſpeares 


I have diſabled myſelf, like an elected ſpeaker of | 


( 


5. Chief in 
SPECIALLY. adv. [from Hhecial.] 
2. Not in a common way; peculiarly, 


SPECIALTY. 
SPECIALITY. 


SPECIES. 2. , | ſpecies, Latin. 


1. A ſort; a ſubdiviſion of a general tem. 


2. Claſs of nature; ſingle or 


e 
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Nought ſo vile that on the «6 
But to the earth ſome ſpeci Nan 
The fourth commandment, in re 
one definite and Jpecial day of ev 
ſimply and perpetually moral, 
Our Saviour is reprefented every 
ture as the ſpecial patron of the Poor and the 2 
flicted, and as laying their intereſt to he e 
nearly than thoſe of any other of his N 


N Atterl, 
3. Appropriate; deſigned for a partielle | 
purpoſe, _ 
O'Neal, upon his matriage with 
Kildare, was made 
liament. 
Such things are evident b 
men of a mature age, in the ordinary ule of the: 
faculties, with the common help of mutual 3 
may know and be ſufficiently affuicd of wed 
the help of any ſpecial reveiation, . tur, 
4. Extraordinary ; un common. 
That which neceſſity of ſome ſpecial time d 
cauſe to be enjoined, bindeth no longer thin 405 
ing that time, but doth afterward become Ge 


week, 


7 a daughter of 
denizen by a ſpecial act of nh 


i Dar in, 
Y natural Volt, which 


The other ſcheme takes ſpecial care to Bog 

all the work of converſion to grace, a 

Though our charity ſhould be univerſ!,, ye; 4; 

it cannot be actually exerciſed but on parcicula 

times, fo it ſhould be chiefly on ſpecial oor ch; 

ties, 8 fratt's Serwis. 
He bore 


A paunch of the ſame bulk before; 
Which ſtill he had a ſpecial care 
To keep well cramm'd with thrifty fate. 


Bat! 
44 ud“. 


Lan ard, 


excellence. 

The king hath drawn 
The ſpecial head of all the land together, 
Shakeſpeare's Herr; IV, 


1. Particularly, above others. 
Specially the, day that thou ſtoodeſt before l: 
Lord. Dew, 
A brother beloved, ſpecially to me. Płi. vii. 


If there be matter of jaw that carries any dif- 
culty, the jury may, to deliver themſelves from an 
attaint, find it ſpecially. Jain 

1. J. | ſpecialite, Fr. from 
c ſpecial] Particulanity, 

On theſe two general heads all other ſpccia'is 
are dependent. Hcclen 

The packet is not come 
Where that and other ſpecialties are bound, S. 

Speciality of rule hath been neglected. Staab. 

When men were ſure, that, in caſe they refed 
upon a bare contract without ſpeciarnry, e ct. 
party might wage his law, they would not rei ds. 
on ſuch contracts without reducing the debt 27) 
a ſpeciality, which accorded mary ſuitss Hate 


A ſpecial idea is Cailed by the ſchools a ſpeci, 
it is one common nature that agrees to ah 
ſingular individual beings: ſo horſe is 4 pr 
idea or ſpecies, as It agrees to 1 e my 
and Snowball. Van. 

der of beings. 
n na- 


He intendeth the care of ſpecies or commer u 
individuals or 


tures, but letteth looſe the guard of pages 
ſingle exiſtencies. | 3 8 
The Phenix Pindar is a whole /pecies 2 2 


For we are animals no lefs, 
Although of different ſpecies. | — 
Thou nam'> a race which muft proceca 6 t . 
Yet my whole ſpecics in my ſelt I ite, P ow 

A mind of ſuperior or mearer 5 68 15 
human, would conſtitute a different peer 
united to a human body in the fame aa = 
nexion: and a mind of human __ ar 
make another ſpecies, if united to 4 differ ) 
in different laws of connexion - 
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pearance to the ſenſes; any viſible 
f ſenüble repreſentation. . 

* arent diverſity between the ſpecies viſible 

** adde is, that the viſible doth not mingle in 

gol ee but the audible doth. Bacon. 

1 75 a moſt certain rule, how much any body 

eb Hens ſo much hath it of opacity, and 
hath 0 ch the more unfit it is to tranſmit the 

4 "is Ray on the Creation. 

* e letters illuminated with blue, 
ie len than thoſe illuminated with 

_ by about three inches, or three and a 
RE the ſpecies of the letters illuminated 
= indigo and violet appeared ſo confuſed and 
püllinct, that I could not read them. ; 

Newton's Opticks. 

Repreſentation to the mind, 

q Wit in the poct, or wit-writing, is no other 
than the faculty of imagination in the writer, 
wich ſearches over all the memory for the ſpecies 
or ideas of thoſe things which it defigns to repre- 
ſents Dryden. 


5. Show 3 viſible exhibition. Not in uſe ; 
nnd perhaps, in the following quotation, 
miſprinted for ſpeAactes, h 
Shews and ſpecies ſerve beſt with the people. 
a Bacon. 
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6. Circulating money. 

A; there was in the ſplendour of the Roman 
endite a leſs quantity of current ſpecies in Europe 
tian there is now, Rome poſſeſſed a much greater 

ropartion of the circulating ſpecies of its time than 
anv European city. : 

Simples that have place 1n a compoun 
medicine, | 


Srect FICAL, 172 [ /pecifigue, French; 

Spxci'F1CK, f ſpecres and facto, Latin, ] 

1. That which makes a thing of the ſpe- 
cies of which it is. 

That thou to truth the perfect way may'ſt know, 

To thee all her ſpecifick forms I'll ſhow. Denham. 

The underſtanding, as to the exerciſe of this 


- 
fog 


re the rower, is ſubject to the command of the will, 
12. tog, as to the ſpecifick nature of its acts, it is 
1 Vis «termined by the object. South. 
V. Io wnole direction is the nutriment fo regularly | 
2 i buteck into the reſpective parts, and how are 
. tuen rept to their ſpecifick uni formities? Glanville, 
Hat 4 el» principles I confider not as occult quali- 
bom ten ſupp.{cd to reſult from the ſpecifick fogms of 
ity. 46 e general laws of nature, by which 
5 : t emtelves are formed; their truth ap- 
e duns t us by phenomena, though their cauſes 
65 de nat yet Cifcovered, Newton's Opticks. 
5 _ As le tings were formed according to theſe 
8 ec platforms, fo their truth muſt be meaſured 
et rom their conformity to them. Norris. 
FO Neck gravity is the appropriate and peculiar 
4 > er weight which any ſpecies of natural 
5 les laze, and by which they are. plainly diſtin- 
1 $341e fcom all other bodies of different kinds. 
1 DLuincg. 
he ſperifick qualities of plants reſide in their 
term. ame ſpicits oil, and efſential ſalt: for the water, 
f ral iy ane earth, appear to be the ſame in all 
fevers 9 5 Arbiuthnot. 
frecial Leech eifference is that primary attribute 
„ Troty duch Gſinguiſhes each ſpecies from one another, 
Watt _ they ſtand ranked under the ſame general 
enngs, re n genus, Though wine differs from other 
non na- * in that it is the juice of a certain fruit, 
duals or Hap ho but a general or generick difference; 
Bro 92 the periſh deute Vine from cyder or per- 
mY 3 3 ifference of wine therefore is its 
Cui. apples er dle brape; as cyder is preſſed from 
: in 27 from pears Watts, 
anc ; 3 
m me, cure of 8 Approp riated to the 
Do. 3 = ee diſtemper. It 
s hh Toma 4 Pphed to the arcana, or me- 
1 . wa mat work byvccult qualities. 
; of con. nere B WON of purging medicines has been 
es would ei to a hidden propriet becifical vi 
den ike difts of; priety, a Jpecifica virtue, 
ori n 2g2Tances Bacen's Mat. Hiſt. 
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If ſhe would drink a good decoction of ſarſa,; 


a good 
| iſeman. 
SpEC1'FICALLY, adv. | from ſpecifick.] In 

ſuch a manner as to conſtitute a ſpecies ; 


according to the nature of the ſpecies. 
His faith muſt be not only living, but lively 
too; it muſt be put into a poſture by a particular 
exerciſe of thoſe ſeveral virtues that are ſpecifically 
requiſite to a due performance of this duty. 
South's Sermons. 

Human reaſon doth not only gradually, but ſpe- 
cifically, differ from the fantaſtick reaſon of brutes, 
which have no conceit of truth, as an aggregate of 
divers ſimple conceits, nor of any other univerſal. 

Grew. 

He muſt allow that bodies were endowed with 
the ſame affections then as ever ſince; and that, 
if an axe head be ſuppoſed to float upon water, 
which is ſpecifically lighter, it had been ſuperna- 
tural. Bentley. 

To SPECI'FICATE. v. a. [from ſpecies and 
Facio, Latin.] To mark by notation of 
diſtinguiſhing particularities. 

Man, by the initituted law of his creation, and 
the common influence of the divine goodneſs, is 
enabled to act as a reaſonable creature, without any 
particular, ¶pecificat ing, concurrent, new imperate 

act of the divine ſpecial providence. Hale. 

SPECIFICA'TION, 2. % | from Specific; 
Specification, French.] 

1. Diſtinct notation ; determination 
peculiar mark. 

This ſpecification or limitation of the queſtion, 
hinders the diſputers from wandering away from 
the preciſe point of enquiry. Watts. 

2. Particular mention, 

I be conſtitution here ſpeaks generally, without 
the ſpecification of any place. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To SPECIFY. v. a. [from ſpecies ; ſpeci- 
fer, French.] To mention; to ſhow by 
ſome particular marks of diſtinction. 

As the change of ſuch laws as have been ſpecific! 
is neceflary, ſo the evidence that they are ſuch 
muſt be great. : Fiocker. 

St. Peter doth not ſpecify what theſe waters were. 

Lurnet. 

He has there given us an exact geography of 
Greece, where the countries, and the uies of their 
ſoils, are ſpecified. Pope. 

SPECIMEN, 2. . | ſpecimen, Latin.] A 
ſample ; a part of any thing exhibited, 
that the reſt may be known. 

Several perſons have exhibited ſpecirrens of this 
art before multitudes of beholders. Audif. Spe. 

SyE"cious. ads. [| ſpecieux, Fr. ſpecicſus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Showy ; pleaſing to the view. 
The reſt, tar greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and ſpeciozs forms 
Religion ſatisfied. Milton. 
She next I took to wife, 
O that I never had! fond wiſh tov late! 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 
That ſpecious monſter, my accompliſh's ſaare. 
Milton. 
2. Plauſible; ſuperficially, not ſolidly, 
right; ſtriking at firſt view. 

a | Bad men boaſt 
Their ſpecious deeds on earth which glory excites, 
Or clote ambition varniſh'd o'er with zeal. Milton. 

Somewhat of ſpecicus they muſt have to recom- 
mend themſelves to princes ; for folly will not 
eaſily go down in its natural form. Dryden. 

Temptation is of greater danger, becauſe it is 


with the uſual ſpecificks, ſhe might enjoy 
health. ah 


by a 


i - g ö 
covered with the ſpecious names of good nature and 


good manners. Rogers. 

This is the only ſpecious objection which our 
Romitſh adverſaries urge againſt the doctrine of this 
church in the point of celibacy. Atterbury. 


[from /pecious, ] With 


SPE"CIOUSLY. adv. 
fair appearance. 
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Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and infincerityz 
efpecially to that perſonated devotion under which 
any kind of impiety is wont to be diſguiſed, and 
put off more ſpeciouſly. Hammond. 

SPECK. 3. . [ypecec, Saxon. ] A ſmall 
diſcoloration ; a ſpot. 

Every ſpeck does not blind a man. 

Gevernment of the Tongue. 
Then are they happy, when 
No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains; 
But the pure æther of the ſoul remains. A 
Dryden's LEneid. 
To SPECK. v. a. To ſpot; to ſtain in 
drops. 


5 - 


0 
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Flow'r 
Carnation, purple, azure, or /peck'd with gold. 
; Milton. 
SPE'CKLE, 2. J. | from /peck.] Small ſpeck; 
little ſpot. 
To SPE"CKLE. v. a. | from the 
mark with ſmall ſpots, 
So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeck/ed breaſt, 
And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joy of his new comen gueſt. Fairy : 
Speckled vanity 
Will ficken ſoon and die, 
And leprous fin will melt from earthly mould. 
. Milton. 
Saw'ſt thou not late a ſpeckled ſerpent rear 
His gilded ſpires to clirab on yon fair tree? 
Before this happy minute I was he. Dryden. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted bafilifk and ſpeckled ſnake 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue and pointleſs ſting ſhall 
play. Pope's Meſſiahs 
The tortoiſe here and elephant unite, 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled and the white. 
Pope. 
SPECKT or Speight, n. J. A woodpecker. 
Ainſworth, 
SPECTACLE. n. , | /hefacle, Fr. pecta- 
culum, Latin. ] | 
1. A ſhow; a gazing ſtock ; any thing 
exhibited to the view as eminently re- 
markable. 
In open place produc'd they me, 
To be a publick ſpeZacle to all. Shak. Henry VI. 
We are made a /pc&acle unto angels and men. 
5 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
2. Any thing perceived by the ſight. 
Forth riding underneath the caſtle wall, 
A dunghill of dead carcaſes he ſpy'd, 
The dreadful ſpectacle of that fad. houſe of pride. 
Fairy Queens 
When pronouncing ſentence, ſeem not glad; 
Such ſpectacles, though they are juſt, are ſad. 
Denham, 
3. {In the plural.] Glaſſes to aſſiſt the ſight, 
The fixth age ſhifts - 
Into the lean and ſiipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide. Shak. _ 
We have helps for ſight above ſpectacles and 
glaſſes. Bacon. 
Shakeſpeare was naturally learned: he needed 
not the ſpectacles of books to read nature; he 
looked inwards and found her there. 
Dryden on Dramatick wh, 
The firſt prfacle-maker did not think that h 
was leading the way to the diſcovery of new planets, 
e. 
This is the reaſon of the decay of ſight in old 
men, and ſheus why their fight is mended by 


noun.] To 


ſpectacles. Newwions 
This day then let us not he told, 
That you are ſick, and 1 grown old; 
Nor think on our approaching ills, 
And talk of ſpeZacles and pills. Swift. 
SpE"CTACLED. adj. [from the noun.] 


Furniſhed with ſpectacles. | 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared fights - 
Are ſpcctaclid to tee him. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
SpECTA TION. 


Je Lñbeckatio, Latan.] 


SPECTA' TION, 7. 
Regard ; reſpect. 
This fimple ſpectation of the lungs is differenced 
from that which concomitates a pleuriſy. Harvey. 
SPECTATOR. 2. . | /peateur, Fr. ſpecta- 
tor, Latin.] A looker-on ; a beholder. 
More 
Than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd 

And play'd to take ſpeFators. Shakeſpeare. 
If it proves a good repaſt to the ſpe&eatcrs, the 
diſh pays the ſhot, Shakclvearc's Cymbcline. 
An old gentleman mounting on horſeback, got 
up heavily; but deſired the /pectaoros that they 
would count fourſcore and eight betore they Judged 
him. Didem. 

He mourns his former vigour loſt ſo far, 
To make him now ſpeFator of a war. Dryden. 
What pleaſure hath the owner more than the 


ſpeFator Sead. 
SrrceraroRsHIP. 2. / [from ſpeZater.]} 
Act of bcholding. 


Thou ſtand'ſt i' tn” ſtate of hanging, or of ſome 
death more song in ſpectatarſbip, and cruclier in 
ſuffering. Shatejpcree 

SPECTRE. 7. / | ſpeftre, Fr. jpedtrum, 
Latin.] Apparition ; appearance of per- 
ſons dead. 

The ghoſts of traitors ſrom the bridge deſcend, 
Wich bold fanitick jpcFrcs to rejoice. D:yden. 

The very poctical uſe of the word, for a H 

* doth imply an exact retemblance to ſome real being 
it vapreſents. $cilling fect. 

Theſe are nothing but fpr&rcw the underſtanding 
raiſes to itſelf, to fAlar'er its own lazineſs. Locke. 

See CTRUAL z. /. [Latin.] An image; a 
Miſible form. | 

This priſm has ſeme veins running along within 
the glaſs, from the one end to the otner, which 
ſeatt:rcd ſome of the fan's light irregularly, but 
had no fenhble efiæct in increating the length of the 
coloured {pretran. ' Newton's O/ ticks, | 

SPECULAR. adj. | /pecularis, Latin. 
1. Having the qualities of a mirrour or 
looking-glals. | 
Ir were but madneſs now © impart 
The ſkill of ſpecuiar tone. Donne. 

Quickſilver may, by the fire alone, in glaſs veſ- 

ſels, be turned into a red body; and from this red 
body may be obtained a mercury, bright and He- 
cular as before. Boyle. 

& ſpeculum of metal without glaſs, made ſome 
years fince for optical uſes, and very well wrought, 

produced none of thoſe rings; and thence I under- 
ſtood that theſe rings ariſe not from the ſpecular 
ſurface alone, but depend upon the two ſurfaces 
of the plate of glaſs whereof the ſpeculum wis 
mage, and upon the thickneſs of the glaſs between 
them. Newton. 
2. Aſſiſting ſight. Improper. 
5 The hidden way 
Of nature wouldſt thou know, how firſt ſhe frames 
All things in miniature, thy ſpecular orb 
Apply to well-diſſected kerneis ; lo! 
In cach obſerve the ſlender threads 
Or firft-beginning trees. Philips. 
To SPECULATE. v. 2. | ſpeculer, Fr. pe- 
culor, Lat.] To meditate; to contem- 
plate ; to take a view of any thing with 
the mind. 5 

Conſider the quantity, and net ſpeculate upon an 
intrinſecal relation, Digoy in Bodics. 

As news-writers record facts which atford great 
Matter of ſpeculation, their readers ſpeculate accord- 
ingly, and, by their variety of conjectures, become 
conſummate ſtateſmen. Aadiſon. 

To SPECULATE.wv. a. To conſider atten- 


tively; to look through with the mind. 
Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, 
but to have his thoughts ſublime; and not only 
behold, byt ſpeculate their nature with the eye of 
e. | Bron. 


a SPE 


| 


| 


SPECULATION. . / [ ſpetulation, Fr. | 


from /pecrulate.]- 
1. Examination by the eye; view. 
2. Examiner; ſpy. This word is found no 


where elſe, and probably is here mit- | 


printed for ſpeculator. | 

They who have, as who have not, whom their 

great ſtars ; 

Throne and ſet hiigh ? ſervants | 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations, 

Intelligent of our ſtate, Sha?efpeare's King Lear. | 

3. Mental view; intellectual examination; 


contemplation. 

In all theſe things be'rg fully perſuaded, that * 

what they did, it was obedience to the willi of God, 

and that all men ſhould do the like; there remain- 

ed, after ſpeculation, practice whereunto the whole 

world might be framed. Heooker, 
Thenceforth to ſpeculations high or deep 

I turn'd my thoughts ; and with capacious mind 

Conſider'd all things vifible. Milton. 

News-writers afford matter of ſpeculation. Audi.. 

4. A train of thoughts formed by me dita- 


tion. 
From him Socrates derived the principles of mo- 
rality, and moſt part of his natural Seculutions. 
Temple. 
5. Mental ſcheme not reduced to practice.“ 
This terreſtrial globe, which before was only) 
round in ſpecu/otizny, has fince been ſurrounded by 
the fortune and boldneſs of many navigators. Temp. 
This is a confideration not to be neglected, o- 
tought an indifferent matter of mere /peculations 
; Ley. 
6. Power of ight. Not in uſe, 
Phy bones are marrowletsz thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no /pecuſarivn in thoſe eyes 
Thou ſtar'ſt with. Shakeſpeare. 
SyE"CULATIVE. adj. | fbeculatif, Fr. from 
JSpeculate.] 7 
1. Given to ſpeculation ; contemplative. 
If all other uſes were utterly taken away, vet the 
mind of man being by nature ſpeculutiste, and de- 
lizhted with contemplation in itſelf, they were to! 
be known evea for mere knowledge ſake, Ho ker. 
It encourages ſpeculative perſons, who have no 
turn of mind to increale their fortunes. Addiſon. 


2. Theoretical; notional ; ideal; not prac- | 


tical. | 
Some take it for a ſpeculative platform, that 
reaſon and nature would that the beſt ſhould govern, 
but no wiſe to create a right. Bacon's Holy War, 
Theſe are not ſpecrrfatiwe flights, or imaginary 
notions, but are plain and undeniable laws, that 
are founded in the nature of rational beings. Lav. 


SPE"CULATIVELY. adv, [from /pecula- 
tive. | 
1. Contemplatively ; with meditation. 
2. Ideally; notionally ; theoretically ; not 
praQucally. 
SyPECULA'TOR, #. / [from fpeculate.] 
1. One who forms theories. 
He is dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not 


through-paced ſpeculators in thoſe great theories. 
More. 
2. [ ſpeculateur, Fr.] An obſerver; a con- 
templator. | 
Although lapidaries and queſtuary enquirers af- 
rm it, yet the writers of minerals, and natural 
ſpecnlaturs, conceive the ſtones which bear this 
name to be a mineral concretion. Brown. 
A ſpy; a watcher. 
All the boats had ene ſpeculator, to give notice 
when the fiſh approached. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
SPECCULATORY. adj. [from ſpeculate.) 
Exerciſing ſpeculation. | 
SPECULUM. n. , [Latin.] A mirrour ; 
a looking glaſs ; that in which repre- 


| SyED. The preterite and part 


OBE. 
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A rough and coloured object m 


| Jpeculum, to reflect the ay ſerve for 2 


artificial rainbow, 
Beyle an C, bars, 


feed. paſſiye of 


and rayed with the yellows. 87 ad 
ode D ſped of chat he deſired, f aid _ 

at Conſtantinople Wed his cz. 8 

Italy, ple, but ſhaped his Courſe t wars; 

With all his harneſs ſoon the god was f. Neale, 

'His flying hat, his wings upon his heels, " 
SPEECH. . /. from /peak.) 
1. The power of articulate utt 

power of expreſſing thoug! 
words. 

There is none comparable to the wales 
ſtructive expreſſions by ſpeech, where, - 2 
alone is endowed, for the Communication 785 
thoughts. | "OR ae pg 

Though our ideas are firſt acguir d bs 1 ” 
ſenſations and reflections, vet we cer hiv 2 
each other by the means of certyin ranks, 7 
written marks, which we call words; and Ae 
part of our Knowledge is both obtained an! 1 
municated by theſe nieans, which are called ther ro 

I; 41710 
2. Language ; words conſidered as cf. 

ing tnoughts. 

In ſpeech be- eight parts, 

The acts of Cod to human ears 

Cannot without proceſs of {pe-ch be told. Mis, 

3. Particular language, as dit» gon 
others. 

There is neither ſperch nor language, but tut 
voices are heard among them, /. Comms Liane 

4. Any thing ſpoken, 

A piague upon your epileptick viſage ! 
Smile you my ſpeeches as I were a fool! 

: Shakcipeart's King Lear, 


0 
V. aer. 


erance; the 
its by vocal 


* 2 
} Of in 
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5. Talk; mention. 
he duke did of me demand 
What was the ſpeech among the Londoners, 
Concerning the French journey. hole fert. 
Speech of a man's ſelf ought to be ſeldon. 
Bacin's F... 
6. Oration ; harangue. 
The conſtant defign of theſe orators, in all their 
ſpeeches, was to drive ſome one particular * 
277. 
7. Declaration of thoughts. | 
1, with leave of ſpeech implor'd, reply d. Ai. 
SPE"ECHLESS. 2dj, [from eech.) 
1. Deprived of the power of ſpeaking; 
made mute or dumb. : 
He fell down, foam'd at mouth, and un: pat 
22 | Saaten, 
The great god Pan hath broken bi, Fi 5 


N. . 


| 
tem 


.* 
ay ny; 
— aon? 


' j 
Chu 5 


dumb. | 
I kneel'd before him; _ 

id, riſe; diſh Ane 
SL ak, Cel. 


2. Mute; 


'Twas very faintly he fa 
Thus, with his jpecchleſs hand, 
From her eyes . 
I did receive fair ſpeech/ejs meſlages. 1 
He that * a word ſpoxen, if g — 
wonder he remain ſpeechlaſ; as au oe . 
who from an infant ihould be bred up 7 


mutes. i {older an S * : 
To SPEED. v. u. pret. and part. pall./7 
and ſpeeded. ¶ ſpceden, Dutch. !, n 
1. To make haſte; to move wit e 
So well they ſped, that the) 2 ; 
Unto the place whereas the Pan Pero 


Spas: 2˙⁴ *. 


ſentations are formed by reflection. 
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His horſe full of windgalls, ſeed with the bats”? 
3 
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hic! 
in of 
partie 


& To 
React 
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ts ſe and native ſtrenzth, 
Pevoid of outward ſen Y 
+ ed cloud from view of day. 
Cover d with charm | E Dneen, 
ak me a ſwallow, an arrow, or a bullet. 
a —— and cold motion, the expe- 
of thought? 1 ſpeeded hither with the very 
ik inch of poſſibility. Shakeſpeare. 


„ 
ich decrees, I to place 
Co for thee, and be louder heard. Milt. 


dwall ſpeeds ! a truſty ſoldier. 
8e where lauen f 9 Philips. 


2. [ypebian, to grow rich, Saxon. ] To 
have good ſucceſs, 5 85 
Timon is ſhrunk, indeed; 


*; once denied, will hardly ſpeed. 
ee „ 
if this ſuit lay in Bianca's pow'r, 
Arber ſhould you ſpeed- Shakeſpeare. 
When firſt this tempter croſs'd the gulph from hell, 
I told you then he ſhould prevail, and ſpeed 
In his bad errand» - | Milton. 
To ſucceed well or ill. ; 
Make me not ſighted like the bafiliſk : 
Pe bok'd on thouſands, who have ſped the better 
By my regard, but killd none ſo. Shak. Vint. Tale. 
"Macicaus ſhewed them what an offence it was 
raſhly to depart out of the city, which might be 
unto them dangerous, although they ſhould ſpeed 
never ſo well. Knolles. 
Theſe were violators of the firſt temple; and 
thoſe that profaned and abuſed the ſecond, ſped no 
better. 2 South. 
Jo have any condition, good or bad. 
Ships heretofore in ſeas like fiſhes ſped, 
The mightieſt ill upon the ſmalleſt fed. Waller. 
(i SPEED. v. a. 
1. To diſpatch in haſte ; 
The tyrant's ſelf, a thing unus'd, began 
To feel his heart relent with meer compaſſion 
But, not diſpos'd to ruth or mercy then, 
He ſped him thence home to his habitation. Fiirf. 
2 Jo haſten; to put into quick motion. 
She, 
Hearing ſo much, will ſpeed her foot again, 
Le hither by pure love. 
Shakeſpeare's All's avell that ends well. 
Satan, tow'rd the coaſt of earth beneath, 
Down from th' ecliptick ſped with hop'd ſucceſs, 
Throws his ſteep flight in many an airy wheel. 
| Milton. 


to fend away 


The prieſt replied no more, x 
But ſped his ſteps along the hoarſe reſounding ſhore. | 


n 
5. To furniſh in haſte, | 
4 To diſpatch; to deſtroy; to kill; to 

miſchief; to ruin. 
With a ſpeeding thruft his heart he found; 

The lukewarm blood came ruſhing thro* the wound. 
: Dryden, 
A dre dilemma ! either way I'm Jped ; 

If foes they write, if friends they read, me dead. 
Pope. 


Jo execute; to diſpatch, 

Judicial acts are all thoſe writings and matters 
nich relate to judicial proceedings, and are ſped 
n __ court at the inſtance __ or both of the 
parties, lyliffe's Parergon. 

b. To aſiſt; to help forward. * 7 
3 Lucina | 
*exh's her midwife hands to ſpeed the throes. 

Propitious N j - 77 

by p tous Neptune ſteer'd their courſe by night 

da riing gales, that ſped their happy flight. 
Dryden. 

e the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to foul? 
"6 waft a ſigh from Indus to the pole, Pope. 


Ano make Proſperous ; to make to ſuc- 


If any br . 
, "© my bring not this doctrine, receive him not 


bar houſe, neither bid him God ſpeed. 


m 


And ſpoke the 
Giclee 
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SPE 
| | We was choſen, though he ſtood low upon the 
roll, by a very unuſual concurrence of providential 
events, happened to be ſped. Fell, 
SPEED. 1. / [/ſpoed, Dutch.] 
I. Quickneſs ; celerity. | 
Earth receives 
As tribute, ſuch a ſumleſs journey brought 
Of incorporeal ſpeed, her warmth and light; 
Speed ! to deſcribe.whoſe ſwiftneſs number fails. 
| Milton. 
We obſerve the horſe's patient ſervice at the 
plough, his ſpeed upon the highway, his docible- 
neſs, and deſire of glory. | Mere. 


— —„- 


2. Haſte ; hurry ; diſpatch. 


When they ftrain to their utmoſt ſpeed, there is 
ſtill the wonted diſtance between them and their 
aims: all their eager purſuits bring them no ac- 
queſts, Decay of Piety. 
3. The courſe or pace of a horſe. 
He that rides at high ſpeed, and with a piſtol kills 
a ſparrow flying. Shateſp:are's Henry IV. 
4. Succeſs ; event of any action or incident. 
The prince your ſon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's ſpeed, is gone. Shakefpeare. 
O Lord, I pray thee ſend me good ſpeed. 
f | Gen. xxiv. 12. 
SPE'EDILY. adv. [from peedy.] With 
haſte ; quickly. 
Poſt ſpeedily to your huſband, 
Shew him this letter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Send ſpeedily to Bertran ; charge him ſtrictly 
Not to proceed. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


SPE'EDINESS. #, . [from peedy.] The 
quality of being ſpeedy. | 
SPE'EDWELL. #. /. [wveronica, Latin.) 

Fluellin. . A plant. 


In a ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was ſpread of its 
raining millet ſeed 3 but it was found to be only 
the ſeeds of the ivy-leaved ſpeedavel!, or ſmall hen- 
bit, Derbam's Pbyſico-Theclogy. 

SPEED. adj. [from ſpeed.] Quick; ſwift ; 
nimble ; quick of diſpatch, 
How near 's the other army? 
Near, and on ſpeedy foot: the main deſcry 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shak. King Lear. 
Back with ſpeedieſt ſail 
Zophiel, of cherubim the ſwitteſt wing, 
Came flying. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Let it be enough what thou haſt done, 
When ſpotted deaths ran arm'd through ev'ry ſtreet, 
With poiſon'd darts, which not the good could ſhun, 
The ſpeedy could outfly, or valiant meet. Dryden. 


SPEIGHT. 2. J. [ picus martius, Lat.] A 
ird. 


SPELL. 2. / [ypel, Saxon, a word.] 


S$unt verba & voces 


guibus hunc lenire 
| dolorem TD 
Peſſis. 
Start not; her actions ſhall be holy: 
You hear my ſpell is lawful ; do not ſhun her, 
Until you fee her die again; for then | 
You kill her double. Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, that 
they ſtand in awe of charms, Hells, and conjura- 
tions, letters, characters, notes, and daſhes. 
Brown's Vulgar Exrours. 
Thou durſt not thus diiparage glorious arms, | 
Had not ſpells 
And black enchantments, ſome magician's art, 
Arm'd thee or charm'd thee ſtrong. Milt, Agoniſt. 


Yourſelf you ſo excel, 
When you vouchſafe to breathe my thought, 
That, like a ſpirit, with this ſpell 
Of my own teaching I am caught. Waller. 
| Mild Lucina 
Then reach'd herwidwife hands to ſpeed the throes, 
pow'rful ſpells that babes to birth 


1. A charm conſiſting of ſome words of | 
occult power. Thus Horace uſes words - 


Begin, begin; the myſtick ſpell prepare. Milton. 


2. A turn of work; a viciſſitude of labour. 


þ 


Vox. II, 


St. Paul.. 
1 11 


Dryden. 
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A low word. . | 

Their toil is ſo extreme as they cannot endure 
it above four hours in a day, but are ſucceeded by 
ſpells : the reſidue of the time they wear out at 
coytes and kayles. Carew. 

To SPELL. v. à. pret. and part. paſſ. 
ſpelled or ſpelt. [ ſpellen, Dutch. ] | 
1. To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticiſm of ſpcll;ng, the word ſatire ought 
to be with i, and not with y; and it this be ſo, then 
it is falſe ſellad throughout. Dryden's Juv. Ded. 

2. To read by naming letters ſingly. 
I never yet ſaw man, 
How wife, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
But ſhe would ſpcll him backward ; if fair fac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter, 
; Slade peare. 


3. To charm. 1 

I have you faſt: 1 

Unchain your ſpirits now with ſpe/ling charms, 

And try if they can gain your liberty. Shak. H. VI. 
This, gather'd in the planetary hour, 

With noxious weeds, and ſpe//”d with words of pow'r, 

Dire ſtepdames in the magic bowl infuſe. Dryden. 


To SPELL. v. 2. 


1. To form words of letters. 
What ſmall knowledge was, in them did dwell z 
And he a god, who could but read or Hell. Dryden. 
By paſting on the vowels and conſonants on the 
fides of four dice, he has made this a play for his 
children, whereby his eldeſt ſcn in coats has plazei 
himſelf into ſpelling. Locle. 

The Latin being written of the ſame character 
with the mother tongue, by the aſſiſtanee of a 
ſpelling book it is legible. Spectator. 

Another cauſe, which hath maimed our lan- 

uage, is a fooluh opinion that we ought to ſpell 
exactly as we ſpeak, Swift. 
2. To read. ' | 
If I read aught in heaven, 
Or heav'n write aught of fate, by what the ſtars, 
Voluminous or fingle characters, 
In their conjunction met, give me to ſpell, 
Sorrows and iabours, oppoſition, hate, 
Attend thee, Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
When gowns, not arms, repell'd 
The fierce Epirote, and the African bold, 
Whether to ſettle peace, or to unfold x 
The drift of hollow itates, hard to be ſpell d. Mili. 
And may at laſt my weary age 

Find out the peaceſul hermitage, 

Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 

Of every ſtar that heav'n doth ſhewg® 

And every herb that fips the dew. 

3. To read unſkilfully. 

As to his underitanding, they bring him in void 
of all notion; a rude unwritten blank, ſent into 
the world only to read and pe out a God in the 
works of creation. Secuth, 


To SPELT. wv. 2. To ſplit; to break. A 
bad word. 


Feed geeſe with oats, ſpelted beans, barley meal, 
or ground malt mixed with beer. Mort. Huſbandryg 


SpETLTER. 7. /. A kind of ſemimetal. 
Metals in fuſion do not flame, for want of a co- 
pious fume; except /pelter, which fumes copiouſly, * 
and thereby flames. | Newton, 


To SPEND. v. a. [ypendan, Saxon; en- 
dere, Italian. | 
1. To conſume; to exhauſt ; to waſte. 
Our cannons malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 
Againſt th' invulnerable clouds. Shakeſpeares 
I will very gladly ſpend and be ſpent for you. 
2 Cor. xii. 15. N 
There is oil in the dwelling of the wiſe, but a 
fooliſh man ſpendetb it up. Prove xxi. 20. 
We muſt exaſperate | 
The almighty Victor to ſpend all his rage. Mili. 
Money is brought into England by nothing but , 
ſpending here leſs of foreign commodities than what 
we carry to market can pay fore Locke, 
2. To 


M. Iltos. 


_ oat 


SPE 


2. To beſtow, as expence ; to expend, as | 


_ coſt. 
Wherefore do ye ſpend money for that which is 
not bread ? Tfaich, lv. 2. 
3- To beſtow for any purpoſe : often with 
upon. 
When we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 
Would ſperd it in ſome words pon that buſineſs, 
If you would grant the time. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
Eleutherius, perceiving that he was unwilling to 
ſpend any more time wpon the debate, thought not 
fit to make any mention to him of the propoſed 
opinion. 8 Boyle, 
4. To effuſe. 
Coward dogs 


Moſt you their mouths, when what they ſeem to 
reaten 
Runs far before them. 


The whole of our reflections terminate in this, 
what courſe we are to take to paſs our time; ſome 
to get, and others to ſpend, their eſtates. Wake. 

6. To paſs; to ſafer to paſs away. 

In thoſe paſtoral paſtimes a great many days 
were ſpent, to follow their flying predeceſſors. Sid. 

They ſpend their days in wealth, and in a mo- 
ment go down to the grave. Fob, xxl. 13. 

He ſpends his life with his wife, and remembereth 
neither father-nor mother. 1 Eſdras, iv. 21. 

Say, for you ſaw us, ye immortal lights ! 

How oft unwearied have we ſpent the nights, 
Till the Ledzan ſtars, fo fam'd for love, 
Wonder'd at us from above. Cooley. 

When he was of riper years, for his farther 
accompliſhment, he ſpent a conſiderable part of his 
time in travelling. | Pope. 

7. To waſte; to wear out; to exhauſt of 


force. 
The waves aſcended and deſcended, till their 
violence being ſpent by degrees, they ſettled at laſt. 
| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
They bend their bows, they whirl their ſlings 
around; | | 
Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground. 
Dryden. 
The winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows high; 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 
Till it has /pent itſelf on Cato's head. Add. Cato. 
$. To fatigue ; to haraſs. | 
Nothing but only the hope of ſpoil did relieve 
them, having ſcarce clothes to cover their naked- 
' neſs, and their bodies ſpent with long labour and 
thirſt, Kinolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
Or come your ſhipping in our po:ts to lay, 
Spent and diſabled in ſo long a way? Dryd. n. 
Our walls are thinly mann'd, our beſt men ſlain; 


The reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watching, 


And haraſs'd out with duty. Dryden. 
Some ſpent with toil, ſome with deſpair oppreſs'd, 
Leap'd headlong from the heights ; the flames con- 
ſum'd the reſt.  Dryden's Eneid. 
Fhou oft haſt ſeen me 
Wreſtling with vice and faction; now thou ſee'ſt me 
Tpent, overpower'd, deſpairing of ſucceſs. - 
Addiſon's Cato. 
To SPEND. vv. x. 
1. To make expence. 


Henceforth your tongue muſt ſpend at lefſer rate, | 


Than in its flames to wrap a nation's fate. Dryd. 
Hie fendt as a perſon who knows that he muſt 
come toa reckoning. South, 
2. To prove in the uſe. 
Butter ſpent as if it came from. the richer ſoil. 


3. To be loft or waſted. 
 The-ſound ſpenderh, and is diffipated in the open 
air; but in fuch concaves it is conſerved and con- 
tracted. . Bacon. 
On mountains, it may be, many deus fall, thac 
ſpend before they come to the valleys. Bacon. 

4 To be employed to any uſe. 
There have been cups and an image of Jupiter 

7 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
5. To ſquander ; to laviſh. 


9 


| 1. Seminal; conſiſting of ſeed. 


Temple. ; 


—_— 
* + 


_ 


SPE 8 
made of wild vines ; for the vines that they uſe for | 


wine are ſo often cut, that their ſap ſpendeth into 
the grapes. Bacon. 
SPE NDER. 2. J 1 
1. One who ſpends. 

Let not your recreations be laviſh ſpenders of 
your time; but healthful, ſhort, and apt to refreſh 
you. Taylor. 

2. A prodigal; a laviſher. 

Biſhop Morton told the commiſſioners, who 
were to levy the benevolence, if they met with any 
that were ſparing, to tell them that they muſt needs 
have, becauſe they laid up; and if they were ſpena- 
ers, they muſt needs have, becauſe it was ſeen in 
their port and manner of living. Bac. Hen. VII. 


SPE"NDTHRIFT. 2. /. [| /pend and thrift.] 
A prodigal ; a laviſher. 

Bitter cold weather ſtarved both the bird and the 
ſpendtbrift. L' Eftranges 
Some fawning uſurer does feed | 

With preſent ſums th' unwary ſpendthrift's need. 
Dryden. 
Moſt men, like ſpendrhrift heirs, judge a little 
in hand better than a great deal to come. Locke. 
The ſon, bred in ſloth, becomes a ſpend:brift, a pro- 
fligate, and goes out of the world a beggar, Swift. 


SPE"RABLE. adj. [ ſperabilis, Latin. ] Such 
as may be hoped. Not in ule. | 

We may caſt it away, if it be found but a blad- 

der, and diſcharge it of ſo much as is vain and not 

ſperable. Bacon. 


SPERM. 2. , [ /perme, Fr. ſperma, Lat.] 
Seed; that by which the ſpecies is con- 


tinued. | 
Some creatures bring forth many young ones at | 
a burthen, and ſome but one : this may be cauſed 
by the quantity of ſperm required, or by the par- 
titions of the womb which may ſever the ſperm. 
Bacon. 
There is required to the preparation of the ſperm 
of animals a great apparatus of veſſels, many ſecre- 
tions, concoctions, reflections, eee 
N ay. 
SPERMAC ETI. n. ſ. ¶ Lat.] Corruptedly 


pronounced parmaſitty. 

A particular ſort of whale affords the oil whence 
this is made; and that is very improperly called 
ſperma, becauſe it is only the oil which comes from 
the head of which.it can be made. It is changed 
from what it is naturally, the oil itſelf being very 
brown and rank. The peculiar property of it is, 
to ſhoot into flakes, not much unlike the chryſtal- 
lization of ſalts ; but in this ſtate *tis yellow, and 
has a certain rankneſs, from which it is freed by | 
ſqueezing it between warm metalline plates : at 
length it becomes perfectly pure, inodorous, flaky, 

ſmooth, white, and in ſome meaſure tranſparent. 
Quincy. 
SPERMATICAIL. 1 adj. [ ſpermatique, Fr. 
SPERMA'TICK. rom /perm.] | 


The primordials of the world are not mecha- 
nical, but ſpermatical or vital. More's Dialogues. 
Metals and ſundry meteors rude ſhepes have no 
need of any particular principle of life, or ſperma- 
tical form, diſtin from the reſt or motion of the 
particles of the matter, Mere. 
2. Belonging to the ſperm ; containing 
ſperm. 

The moiſture of the body, which did before irri- 
gate the parts, is drawn down to the ſpermatical 
veſſels. Bacon. 

Two different ſexes muſt concur to their genera- | 
tion: there is in both a great apparatus of /permatick 
veſſels, wherein the more ſpirituous part of the 
blood is by many digeſtions and circulations exalt- 

- ed into ſperm. Ray on the Creaticn. | 


ToSPERMATIZE. v. n. [from ſperm.] To 
yield ſeed. : 


SPERMATOCE LE, #, /. [ow 


SPERMO'LOGIST, 2. % [omguorine..] One 


To SPERSE. v. a, [ ſper/us, 


To SET. v. a. [Spet in Scotland is a fl 


1. To vomit ; to eje& from the ſtomach. 


2. To eject; to caſt forth, 


3. To eject with loathing. 


To SPEW. V. 2. 


{ Srz'wy. adj. [from /pexv.] Wet; ſogg) 


| 5 
To SPHACELATE. v. 4. [from hac, 


Ariſtotle affirming that women do not ſperma- 
- tize, and confer a receptacle, rather than eſſential | 
5 


Senn 
principles of generation, deductively includes both 


ſexes in mankind, 
Brig, 
5. 


A rupture cauſed by the * ] 


the ſeminal veſſels, | of 
ing into the — 28 Ws 
1} 


who gathers or treats of ſeeds 


4 . 
Lat.] To di 
a i 
perſe; to ſcatter. A word n 
uſe. TY 
1 The 8 wind, 
ich blows cold ſtorms, burſt out of Sc thi 
That ſperft thoſe clouds, and in ſo ſhort _— 
This dreadful ſhape was vaniſhes to nought. 5 ö 
He making ſpeedy way through ſperſed air by 
And through the world of waters wide and Fi 
To Morpheus houſe doth haftily repair, F. Nur 


perabundance of water: as, that tide q 

freſh was a high pet.] To bring or pour 

abundantly. 

My ſterious dame, 

That ne'er art call'd but when the dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkneſs ſpers her thickeſt gloom 

And makes one blot of all the air, ; 
Stop thy cloudy ebon chair, Mitts 


o SPEW. v. a. an, Saxon; n- 
wen, Dutch.] rer . 


A ſwordfiſh ſmall him from the reſt did ſunder, 
That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under 
His wide abyſs, him forced forth to ſpew, 
That all the ſea did roar like heaven's thunder, 
And all the waves were ſtain'd with filthy hue, 
Sferſer, 


When earth with ſlime and mud is corerd o'er, 
Or hollow places ſpezv their wat'ry ſtore. 
Dryder's Gergicks 
When yellow ſands are ſifted from below, 
The glitt'ring billows give a golden ſhow; 
And when the fouler bottem ſpexvs the black, 
The Stygian dye the tainted waters take. Drjder, 


Keep my ftatutes, and commit not any of theſe 

abominations, that the land ſpezo not you out, 
Lev. xvii 28. 

Conteritious ſuits ought to be ſpewed out, 1 
the ſurfeit of courts. Bacin'i Fa. 
To vomit ; to eaſe tie 
ſtomach. 

He could have haul'd in 

The drunkards, and the noiſes of the inn: 
But better twas that they ſhould ſleep or peo, 


Than in the ſcene to offend or him or you. 
Ben Jun ien. 


A provincial word. 
The lower vallies in wet winters are fo ſp), 


that they know not how to feed them. 
. Mrtimer' Hiſterdj. 


medical Latin.] To affect with a gate 


rene 


The long retention of matter ſphacelates the brain, 


Sporp, 


To SprmAa'CELATE. v. 2. Io mortify; 


to ſuffer the gangrene. 2 
The ſkin, „ great diſtention, having "ee 
rendered very thin, will, if not taken aways . ; 
celate, and the reſt degenerate into 4 Cancer us 
cer Sharp's d. ku 
: | r 
SpHA*CELUS. . J. Lepari S.: 2 
Fr.] A gangrene; a mortifieation. 
It is the ground of inflammation, e 
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SPHERE. 1. ,. LApbere, F r. phera, Lat.) 


LA lobe ; an orbicular body ; 2 body N 


8 ch the center is at the ſame di- 


— every point of the circum- 


ge yp he ge A: 


2. Any globe of ine mundane ſyſtem. 


What if within the moon's fair ſhining ſphere, | 


hat if in every other ſtar unſeen, 
ee he happily fhould hear? F. Qucen. 
And then mortal ears 
Had heard the muſick of the ſpheres. Dryden. 
3. A glove repreſenting the earth or ſky. 
To figures on the ſides emb2ſs'd appear; 
onen, and what's his name who made the ſphere, 
And hew'd the ſeaſons of the ſliding year? Dryd. 
Orb; circuit of motion. 
Half unſung, but narrower bound i 
Within the viſible diurnal ſpheres Milton. 
[from the /þhere of activity aſcribed 
to the power emanating from bodies, ] 
Province; compaſs of knowledge or 
action; employment. 
To be call'd into a huge ſphere, and not to be ſeen 
to move in t. 
Of enemies he could not but contract good ſtore, 
while moving in ſo high a ſphere, and with ſo vigo- 
tous a luſtre, King Charles. 
Every man, verſed in any particular buſineſs, 
Ends fault wich theſe authors, ſo far as they treat 
of matters within his ſpheres Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Ye know the ſpheres and various taſks aſſign'd 
Br laws eternal to th* ætherial kind. Pope. 
"The hermit's pray'r permitted, not approv'd, 
Soon in an higher ſphere Eulogius mov'd. Harte. 


7: SPHERE, v. 4. | from the noun. ] 


i, To place in a ſphere. 
The glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron'd and ſpher'd 
Amidit the geſt, whoſe med*cinable eye 
C:r ets the ill aſpeRs of planets evil. 
2, To form into roundneſs. 
Light from her native eaſt 
To journey through the airy gloom began, 
ber d in a radiant cloud; for yet the ſun 
Was not, g Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
SPHERICAL, Nadi. | ſpherique, Fr. from 
SerERICK, J ſpheres] 
1, Round; orbicular ; globular. 

What deſcent of waters could there be in a ſphe- 
rical and round body, wherein there is nor high nor 
low ? Raleigh. 

Thouzh ſounds fpread round, ſo that there is an 
079 or herical area of the ſound, yet they go fartheſt 
in the forelines from the firſt local impulſion of the 
al. Bacon. 

By diſcernment of the moiſture drawn up in va- 
fours, we muſt know the reaſon of the ſpherical 
fizures of the drops. Glanville, 

A fluid maſs neceſſarily falls into a ſpherical ſur- 
ſice. Keil, 

Where the central nodule was globular, the in- 
ter ſurface of the firſt cruſt would be Jpherick ; and 
. the cruſt was in all parts of the tame thickneſs, 
tut whole cruſt would b ſpherical. Woodward. 

2. Planetary ; relating to the orbs of the 
planets, | 


We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the 
wean, and ſtars, as if we were villains by ſpherical 
predominance. Shakeſpeare, 


| Shakeſp. 


PHERICALLY, adv. [from /pherical.] In 


form of a ſphere, 


. [from ſphere.) 
Roundneſs; rotun- 
dity. 
Such bodies receive their figure and limits from 


ſuch lets as hinder them f. ini 
nale they aim ag _ rom attaining to _ 755 


Water conſiſts of ſmall, ſmooth, ſpherical par- 


deles: their ſmoothneſs makes em lip eafily upon | 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. | 


SPI 


ing one another in more po'nts than one. 
 Cleyn”'s Philoſophical Principles. 
SPHEROI D. 2. /. Le and #6- ; 
ſpheroide, Fr.] A body oblong or ob- 
late, approaching to the form of a 


ſphere. 

They are not ſolid particles, by the neceſſity they 
are under to change their figures into oblong ſphe- 
roids, in the caplilary veſſels. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


SPHEROI'DICAL, adj. [from ſpheroid.] 
Having the form of a ſpheroid. | 


If theſe corpuſcles be ſpbercidical, or oval, their 
ſhorteſt diameters muſt not be much greater than 
thoſe of light. Cheyne 


| little globe. 

Mercury is a collection of exceeding ſmall, vaſtly 
| heavy /pherules.s Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
SPHINX. 2. . [ode] 

The ſphinx was a famous monſter in Egypt, that 
remained by conjoined Nilus, having the face of a 
virgin, and the body of a lion. Peach. cn Drawing. 

SPI'AL. 2. J. | eſpial, Fr.] Aſpy ; aſcout; 
a watcher. Obſolete. 
His ears be as ſpta/s, alarum to crie. Tufſ, Huſt. 
He privy ſpials plac'd in all his way, 
To weet what courſe he takes, and how he fares. 


For he by faithful ſpial was aſſur'd 
That Egypt's king was forward on his way. Fairf. 
Their truſt towards them hath rather been as to 
good ſpials and good whiſperers, than good magi- 
ſtrates and officers. Bacon. 


SPICE. . / [eſpices, French. ] 
1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the 
ſmell and pungent to the palate; an aro- 


matic k ſubſtance uſed in ſauces. 

Dang'rous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 

Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream. Shak. 
Is not manhood, learning, gentleneſs, and vir- 

tue, the ſpice and ſalt that ſeaſons a man? 


Garlick, the northern ſpice, is in mighty requeſt 
among the Indians. Temple. 
High ſauces and rich ſpices are fetched from the 
Indies. Baker. 
2. Aſmallquantity, as of ſpice to the thing 


| ſeaſoned. 
Think what they have done, 

And then run ſtark mad; for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but ſpices of it. Shak, 
It containeth ſingular relations, not without ſome 

ſpice or ſprinkling of all learning. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

So in the wicked there 's no vice, 

Of which the ſaints have not a ſpice. Hudibras. 


ſeaſon with ſpice ; to mix with aroma- 
tick bodies. 
His mother was a vot'reſs of my order, 
And in the ſpiced Indian air by night 
Full often ſhe hath goſſip'd by my fide» Shak-ſp. 
With a feſtivall | 
She l firſt receive thee ; but will ſpice thy bread 
With flowrie poyſons. Clajman. 
Theſe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 
May great-grandchildren of thy praiſes grow; 
And fo, though not revive, embalm and 4 
The world, which elſe would putrify with vice. 
| Donne. 
What though ſome have a fraught 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon ſail, 
If chou haſt wherewithal to ſpice a draught, 
When griefs prevail ? Herbert, 


SP1'cER. 2. ,. {from ſpice.] One who deals 
in ſpice. 


Names have been derived from occupations, as 
Salter and Spicer. ; Camden. 


one another; the ſphericity keeps em from touch- 


SPHE RULE. 2. /. [ herula, Lat.] A 


Spenſer. 


Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. | 


To SPICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
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SP1"CERY. 2. J. Leſpiceries, French; from 


Jpice.] | 
1. The commodity of ſpices. 
Their camels were loaden with ſpicery, and balm 


and myrrh. Raleigh's Hiſtcry of the World, 
| She in whole body 
The weſern treaſure, eaſtern ſpicery, 
Europe and Africk, and the unknown reſt, 
Were eaſily found. : Donne. 
2. A repoſitory of ſpices. 
The ſpicery, the celiar and its furniture, are too 
well known to be here infiſted upon. Add. on Italy. 
SPICK and Span. [This word I fhould 
not have expected to have found autho- 
riſed by a polite writer. Span-rew is 
uſed by Chaucer, and is ſuppeſed to come 


from ppannan, to ſtretch, Saxon; ex- 


pandere, Latin; whence /þan. Span-new 
is therefore originally uſed of cloth new 
extended or dreſſed at the clothiers, and 
pick and ſpan is newly extended on the 
ipikes or tenters : it is however a low 
word.] Quite new ; now firſt uſed. 

While the honour thou haſt got 

Is ſpick and ſpan new, piping hot, 
Strike her up bravely. Butler. 
They would have theſe reduced to nothing, 
and then others created ſpick and ſpan new out of 


nothing. Burnet. 
I keep no antiquated tuff ; 
But pick and ſpan 1 have enough. Swift, 


| SPI'CKNEL, z. /. [meum, Lat.] The herb 
maldmony or bearwort. Dit. 
SPICY. adj. [from pice.] | | 
1. Producing ſpice ; abounding with aro- 
maticks. 
Off at fea north-eaſt winds blow 
Saban odour, from the ſpicy ſhore 
Of Araby the bleſt 3 with ſuch delay 
Well pleas'd they ſlack their courſe; and many a 
league, 
Cheer'd with the grateful ſmell, old ocean ſmiles. 
Milton. 
For them the Idumzan balm did ſweat, 
And in hot Ceilon ſpicy foreſts grew. Dryden. 
2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of 
ſpice. 
The regimen in this diſeaſe ought to be of ſpicy 
and cephalick vegetables, to diſpel the viſcoſity, 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Under ſouthern ſkies exalt their ſails, 
Led by new ſtars, and borne by ſpicy gales! Pope. 
SP1Co'SITY. 2. J | ſpica, Lat.] The qua- 
lity of being ſpiked like ears of corn ; 
fulneſs of ears, Did. 
SPIDER. . /. [Skinner thinks this word 
ſoftened from ſpinder, or ſpinner, from 
ſpin. Junius, with his uſual' felicity, 
dreams that it comes from rig, to 
extend; for the ſpider extends his web. 
Perhaps it comes from ſpieden, Dutch, 
Jpeyden, Daniſh, to ſpy, to lie upon the 
catch. Don, dona, Saxon, is a beetle, or 
properly an humble bee, or ſtingleſi bee. 
May not /p:der be ſpy dor, the inſect that 
watches the der?] The animal that ſpins 
a web for flies. 


More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 
Than I can wiſh to adders, ſpiders, toads. Shak. 
The ſpider's web to watch we'll ſtand, 
And, when it takes the bee, 
We'll help out of the tyrant's hand 
The innocent to free. 
Inſidious, reſtleſs, watchful ſpider 
Fear no officious damſel's broom ; 
Extend thy artful fabrick wider, 


Draytons 


And ſpread thy banners round my room: 
U2 While 
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While I thy curious fabfick ſtare at, 
And think on hapleſs poet's fate, 

Like thee confin'd to noiſome garret, 
And rudely baniſh'd rooms of ſtate, Littleton, 
The ſpider's touch how exquiſitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 
| Pope. 
 $p1*DERCATCHER. 2. / | from ſpider and 
catcher ; picus murarius, Lat.] A bird. 


SP1"DERWORT. 2. /. | phalangium, Lat.] 


A plant with a lily-flower, compoſed of | 


fix petals. Miller. 
SP1'GNEL. . . [meum, Lat.] A plant. 
See SPICKNELL. 


SP1'G0T. 2. J. [| ſpijcker, Dutch.] A pin 


or peg put into the faucet to keep in| 


the liquor, 
Baſe Hungarian wight,wilt thou the ſpiget wield ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Take out the ſpigot, and clap the point in your 
mouth. | 


Sift. 
SPIKE. u. . | ſpica, Latin.] 


1. An ear of corn. | 
Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded Hites 
Guard it from birds, as with a ſtand of pikes. 
Denham. 
Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, 
He tramples down the ſpikes, and intercepts the year. 


Dryden. 
EL The gleaners, 
Spike after ſpike, their ſparing harveſt, pick. 
Thomſen. 


2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long 
rod of iron ſharpened : ſo called from 


its fimilitude to an ear. 

| For the body of the ſhips, no nation equals 
— England for the oaken timber; and we need not 
borrow of any other iron for ſpikes or nails to 
faſten them. $2 Bacon. 
The head of your medal would be ſeen to more 
advantage, if it were placed on a ſpike of the tower, 
Dryden. 

He wears on his head the corona radiata, ano- 
ther type of his divinity : the /pites that ſhoot out 
repreſent the rays of the ſun. Addiſon. 
SPIE E. 2. /. The name of a plant. This 


is a ſmaller ſpecies of lavender. 


The oil of ſpike is much uſed by our artificers in | 


their varniſhes; but it is generally adulterated. 
Hill's Materia Mcdicas 
To SPIKE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To faſten with long nails. 

Lay long planks upon them, pinned or ſpiked 

down to the pieces of oak on which they lie. 
| A con s Mechanical Excrciſes. 

Lay long planks upon them, ſpikirg or pinning 

them 4cwn faſt. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
2. To ſet with ſpikes. 

A youth, leaping over the ſpited pales, was ſud- 
denly frighted down, and in his falling he was 
catched by thoſe ſpikes. Miſeman. 

3. To make ſharp at the end. 
SPI'KENARD. . / | ſpica nardi, Lat.] A 
plant, and the oil or balſam produced 


from the plant. 
It grows plentifully in Java. It has been known 
to the medical writers of all ages. 
Hill's Materia Medica. 
A woman, having an alabater box of ointi.e:t 
of ſpikerard, brake and poured it on his head, 
Aar. xiv. 2. 
He caſt into the pile bundles of myrrh, and 
ſheaves of ſpikenard, enriching it with every ſpicy 


ſh: ub. Stectator. 
SP1LL. 2. J. [ ſpijlen, Dutch. 
1. A ſmall ſhiver of wood, or thin bar of 
iron. f | 
The oyſters, beſides gathering by hand, have 
8 -peculiar dredge, which is a thick ſtrong net, 
faltened to three pills of iron, and drawn at the 
boat's ſtern. 4/23 Carcw. | 


2. 


SPILTRH. 7. , [from ſpill.] Any 


| 
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Have near the bunghole a little venthole, ſtopped 

with pil Mortimer. 

2. A ſmall quantity of money, I know 
not whence derived. 

The biſhops, who conſecrated this ground, were 
wont to have a ſpi/! or ſportule from the credulous 
laity. 8885 7775 . 

To SPILL. v. a. [ypillan, Saxon; /p:llen, 
Dutch; Hhpilla, Iſlandick. 
1. To ſhed; to loſe by ſhedding. 


Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 
Which, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly muſt be ſpilt. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Friend or brother, : 
He forfeits his own blood that ſpills another, 
| Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Themſelves exact their cruelty, 
And I conſtrained am this blood to ſpill. 
Daniel's Civil War. 
They having ſpi//d much blood, and done much 
waſte, 
Subduing nations ; and achiev'd thereby 
Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey; 
Shall change their courſe to pleaſure, eaſe, and ſloth. 
Milton. 
Medea muſt not draw her murth'ring kniſe, 
And ſpill her children's blood upon the ſtage. 
Raſcommon. 
| Orbellan did diſgrace 
With treach*rous deeds our mighty mother's race; 
And to revenge his blood, fo juſtly ſpilt, 


What is it leſs than to partake his guilt ? Dryden. | 


Nor the Centaur's tale 
Be here repeated; how, with luſt and wine 
Inflam'd, they fought and ſpilt their drunken ſouls 
At feaſting hour. Philips. 
2. To deſtroy ; to miſchief. 

Thus is our thought with pain of thiſtle tilled, 
Thus be our nobleſt parts dried up with ſorrow ; 
Thus is our mind with too much minding /pilled. 

Sidney. 
Why are you fo fierce and cruel] ? : 
Is it becauſe your eyes have power to kill? 
Then know that mercy is the Mighty's jewel, 
And greater glory think to ſave than ill. Sper. 
Thou all- ſhaking thunder, 
Crack nature's mould, all germins pill at once 
That make ingrateful man. Shaleſp. Xing Lear. 
Be not angry with theſe fires ; 
For then their threats will kill me: 

Nor look too kind on my defires; . 

For then my hopes will ſpi// me. Ben Jonſon. 

All bodies are with other bodies fill'd 
But ſhe receives both heav'n and earth together: 

Nor are their forms by raſh encounters ſpil!'d ; 
For there they ſtand, and neither toucheth either. 

Davies. 
3. To throw away. 

This ſight ſhall damp the raging ruffian's breaſt, 

The poiſon ill, and half-drawn ſword arreſt. 
Tickell, 
To SPILL. v. u. 


1. To wafte; to be laviſh. 

Thy father bids thee ſpare, and chides for ſp;//- 
ing. Sidney. 
To be ſhed ; to be loſt by being ſhed. 

He was fo topful of himſelf, that he let it / 
on all the company : he ſpoke well indeed, but he 
ſpoke too long. Watts. . 

SP1'LLER. #. /; [I know not whence de- 
rived.] A kind of fiſhing line, 

In harbour they are taken by Hillers made of a 
cord, to which divers ſhorter are tied at a little 
diſtance, and to each of theſe a hook is faſtened 
with a bait: this /pi//er they fink in the ſea 
where thoſe fiſhes have their accuſtomed haunt. 

| | Carenv. 
thing 

ured out or waſted. 
Our vaults have wept with drunken ſpilth of wine. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


To SPIN. v. a. preter. un or ſpan; part. 


| 


, 


ſpun, [rprmnan, Saxon; Spinnen, Dutch. ] 
| | 


1. To draw out into threads, 


The women ſpun goats hair. 


twiſting any filamentous 3 and 
3 by 983 Penelope; yet all th 
yarn ine /pun, in ſſes's 4 e 
1 = of moths, ee Daley fill 
The fates but only ſpin the ©pcare, 

The fineſt of the ny pi left 3 Dr F 
Voda. 


3. "a protract; to draw out, 
y one delay after another, they ,. 
whole lives, till there 's no more a 
'em. enn 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment Pay ; Frans 
No, let us draw her term of fr er ume! 
In its full length, 


eedom ou 
and ſpin it to the laſs. 
Addiſon's Cats, | 
4. To form by degrees; to dray Out tes 
diouſly. 

I paſſed lightly over many part 
learned and witty men might / 
lumes. : 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, 
be faid againſt intangling property, 
cauſes, and ſqueezing clients, 

Men of large thoughts and quick ap preherſionz 
are not to expect any thing here, but what, being 
ſpun out of my own coarle thoughts, is fitted 10 
men of my own ſize. Lale 

The lines are weak, another 's pleas'd to his Ry 
Lord Fanny ſpins a thouſand ſuch a day, Pr. 


5. To put into a turning motion, ag 4 
boy's top. 
7% 8 PIN. v. . 


1. To exerciſe the art of ſpinning, or drags 
ing threads. 

We can fling our legs and arms upwards and 
downwards, backwards, forwards, and round, 2 
they that ſpin. Merz, 

Ten thouſand ſtalks their various bloſſoms fyread; 
Peaceful and lowly in their native ſoil, 
They neither know to ſpin, nor care to toil, Pri, 

For this Alcides learn'd to ſpin; 
His club laid down, and lion's ſkin. Pri. 
2. | ſpingare, Italian.] To ſtream out in a 
thread or ſmall current. 
Together furiouſly they ran, 

That to the ground came horſe and man; 

The blood out of their helmets fan, 

So ſharp were their encounters. Drayt, Nyrpho 

3. To move round as a ſpindle. 

Whether the ſun, predominant in heav'n, 
Riſe on the earth, or earth riſe on the ſun 
He from the eaſt his flaming road begin, 

Or ſhe from weſt her ſilent courſe advance 
With inoffenſive pace, that ſpinzing ſleeps 

On her ſoft axle, while ſhe paces ev'n 

And bears thee ſoft with the ſmooth air along, 
Solicit not thy thoughts. Milton's Paradije L. 

As when a ſhipwright ſtands bis workmen der, 
Who ply the wimble ſome huge beam to bore; 
Urg'd on all hands, it nimbly ins about, 

The grain deep piercing till it ſcoops it out, Pepe, 
Sp1'NACH. ; 1. ſ. | ſpinachia, Latin.] 4 


Sera. f plant. | 

It hath an apetalous flower, conſiſting of many 
ſtamina included in the flower-cup, which are 
produced in ſpikes upon the male plants lch 
are barren; but the embryos are produced from 
the wings of the leaves on the female plants, which 
afterward become roundith or angular lee«s, whicny 
in ſome ſorts, have thorns adhering t9 them. Mu. 

Spinage is an excellent herb, crude or boiled. 
Lertirter. 
SPIN AL. adj. Lina, Lat.] Belonging t9 
the backbone. f 5 

All ſpinal, or ſuch as have no ribs, but ont 


back bone, are ſomewhat analagous theret2. 
Brown's Vulgar Erriart 


Thoſe: ſolids are entirely 3 3 
. 7 . 7 c 1 
from the brain and ira marrow, hi 1 


culars, on which 
in Out large vos 

Des. 
let nothing 
ſpinrirg out 


71. 
Colle, 
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i foficient to fyrniſh' all the ſtamins 

wk Ne — ſolid parts. _ Arbuthnot, 
Deſcending careleſs from his couch, * 

10 1d his joint neck, and ſpinal marrow . 
re, 1. J Irpindl, Tpindel, Saxon. ] 

4 = b allen the thread is formed, 


1 on which it is conglomerated. 

Bodies fibrous by moiſture incorporate wi th other 
thread, eſpecially if there be a little wreathing 3 
2 appeareth by the twiſting of thread, and twirl- 
ing about of ſpindles. Bacon. 

Sing to thoſe that hold the vital ſheers, 


And turn the adamantine ſpindle round 


On which the fate of gods and men is * 


; he ſpindle of 
5 and ſeal merciful pardons. 
LEI Faſper Maine. 
5, Pallas from the duſty field withdrew, 
And, when imperial Jove appear'd in view, 
geſem'd her female arts, the ſpindle and the clew 
Forgot the ſceptre ihe ſo well had ſway'd, f 
„And, with that mildneſs ſhe had rul'd, obey' d. 
Stepney. 
Do you take me oy a eg matron, 
1 tamely to the ſpindle and the loom: 
. a A. Philips. 
2. A long ſlender ſtalk, 
The ſpindles mult be tied up, and, as they grow 
in hoight, rods ſet by them, leſt by their bending 
they thould break. Mortimer. 


3. Any thing ſlender. In contempt. 
Repoſe yourſelf, if thoſe ſpindle legs of yours 
vll carry you to the next chair. Dryd, Span. Friar. 
The marriage of one of our heireſſes with an 
enirent courtier, gave us ſpindle ſhanks and cramps. 
Tatler. 


e Six ILE. v. 1. [from the noun.] To 
ſhoot into a long ſmall ſtalk. 

Another ill accident in drought is the ſpindling 
of the corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter 
countries common; inſomuch as the word cala- 
rity was firſt derived from calamus, when the 


rar corn could not get out of the ſtalk. Bacon. 
mn a When the flowers begin to ſpindle, all but one 
or two of the biggeſt, at each root, ſhould be 
nipped off. Mortimer. 
de prEsBA “NEED. adj. | Spinale and 
= Hark.] Having ſmall legs. 
"my Her lawyer is a little rivelled, ſpind/eſhanked gen- 
tleman, Addif ne 
0INDLETREE., 2. , [exonymus, Latin. 
Pnickwood. A plant. 
3 1. . [ pina, Latin. ] 'The back 
one. | | 
Ihe rapier entered his right ſide, reaching with- 
95 in 2 finger's breadth of the ſpines Wiſem. Surgery. 
Lf, There are who think the marrow of a man, 
10 er, Which in the ſpine, while he was living, ran; 
F When dead, the pith corrupted will become 
1 "ha and hiſs within the hollow tomb. Dryd. 
' vPINEL.z.f, A fort of mineral. Spinel 
. ruby 15 of a bright roſy red; it is ſofter 
_ tan the rock or balaſs ruby. MWoodaw. 
my 8 7. v. /. [eſpinctte, Fr.] A ſmall. 
alien arpichord ; an inſtrument with keys. 
| from OO mils delights in her ſpinner, 
_ . naler may his fortune get. Swift. 
nie kixr f | 
* "1 FEROUS. adj. [ina and fero, Lat.] 
45 ; caring thorns, | 
tinter. Ee 900 A finch; a bird. | 
| d Har ens poeſs d gri ; 
10 to . poely, and grief adorns 
ng The pink chaunts ſweeteſt in a hedge of thorns. 
: a Harte. 
only 2 Ler'x x . 
| 3 1. /. from in.] 
1 : 47 ory in ſpinning. 
[races The ache ſpinner ſhall ſpin a pound of wool 
y _ Mut twy Billings for ſixpence. Graunts 


Uoon a true repentance, God is not ſo fatally | 
abſolute reprobation, as not | 


SPI 
Weaving ſpiders come not here : 
Hence, you long- legg'd ſpinners, hence]! Shake(p. 
SPINNING heel, u. J. [from ſpin.] The 
wheel by which, ſince the diſuſe of the 
rock, the thread is drawn. 
. My ſpinning wheel and rake 
Let Suſan keep for her dear ſiſter's ſake. Gay. 
Sp1'NNy. adj, I ſuppoſe, ſmall, ſlender. 
A barbarous word. | 
They plow it early in the year, and then there 
will come ſome /f inny graſs that will keep it from 
ſcalding. * | Mortimer. 
SPINO'SITY. a. /. Lpinaſus, Latin. ] Crab- 
bedneſs; thorny or briary perplexity. 
Philoſophy conſiſted of nought hut dry ſpinsſities, 


lean notions, and endleſs altercations about things 
of nothing. Glanville, 


Sri'xOous. adj. [ ſpinous, Lat.] Thorny ; 


full of thorns. p 
SP1'NSTER. 2. . [from in.] 


1. A woman that ſpins, 


The ſpinſters and the knitters in the ſun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with 
bones, 
Do uſe to chant it. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
One Michael Caſſio, 

That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 

Nor the diviſion of a battle knows _ 

More than a ſpinſter. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

2. [In law.] The general term for a girl 
or maiden woman. | 

If a gentlewoman be termed ſpinſter, ſhe may 
abate the writ. . Lord Cite. 
I defire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds 
ſhall be paid to Rebecca Dingley, of the city of 
Dublin, ſpinfter, during her life, Sæoift. 

SPI'NSTRY. 7. , [from /þinfter.] The 
work of ſpinning. _ 

SPi'NY. adj. | ſpina, Latin.) Thorny ; 
briary ; perplexed ; difficult; trouble- 
ſome. | 

The firſt attempts are always imperfect; much 
more in ſo difficult and ſpiny an affair as ſs nice a 
ſubject. Digoy. 

SPI'RACLE. 7. / [ ſpiraculum, Latin.] A 
breathing hole; a vent; a ſmall aper- 
ture, 

Moſt of theſe ſpiracles perpetually ſend forth fire, 
more or leſs. Wedward. 


SPI'RAL, adj. | ſpirale, Fr. from ſpira, 
Lat.] Curve; winding; circularly in- 
volved, like a ſcrew. | 


The proceſs of the fibres in the ventricles, run- 
ning in ſpiral lines from the tip to the baſe of the 


the ſtrings contrary ways. Ray. 
Why earth or ſun diurnal ſtages keep, 
In ſpiral tracts why through the zodiack creep. 
Blackmore. 
The iateſtinal tube affects a ſtraight, inſtead of 
a ſpiral, cylinder. Arbutbnat en Aliments. 
SPI RALLY. adv. | from ſpiral.] In a ſpi- 
ral form. 
The fides are compoſed of two orders of fibres, 
running circularly or ſpirally from bale to tip. 
| Ray on the Creaticn. 
SPIRA TION. 1. J. | ſpiratio, Lat.] Breath- 
ing. 
8e 
Swediſh. ] | 
1. A curve line; any thing wreathed or 
contorted, every wreath being in a dif- 
ferent plane; a curl; a twiſt ; a wreath, 
His head 
Creſted aloft, and carbuncle nis eyes; 


With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 


| 


I'RE. 2./. | ſpira, Lat. ſpira, Ital. pira, | 


2. A garden ſpider, with long jointed legs, | 


; 


heart, ſhews that the ſyſtole of the heart is a muſ- | 
cular conſtriction, as a purſe is ſhut by drawing | 


SPI. 


Amidft his drelſog ſpires, that on the graſs 


Floated redundant. | Milton, 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god, 
Sublime on radiant ſpires he rode. Dryden. 


Air ſeems to conſiſt of ſpires contorted into 
ſmall ſpheres, through the interſtices of which the 
particles of light may freely paſs; it is light, the 
lolid ſubſtance of the ſpires being very ſmall in pro- 
portion to the ſpaces they take up. Chey ne. 

2. Any thing growing up taper; a round 
pyramid, ſo called, perhaps, becauſe a 
line drawn round and round in lefs and 


leſs circles would be a ſpire ; a ſteeple. 

With gliſt'ring ſpires and pinnacles adorn' d. 

| Milton. 

He cannot make one ſpire of graſs more or leſs 
than he hath mide. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Theſe pointed /pircs that wound the ambient ſky, 
Inglorious change! {hall in deſtruction lie. Prior. 

3. The top or uppermoſt point. 

Twere no leſs than a traducement to filence, that 
Which to the ſpire and top of praiſes vouch'd, 
Would ſeem but modeſt. Shakeſteares 

To SPIRE. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhoot up pyramidically. 
It is not ſo apt to ſpire up as the other ſorts, be» 
ing more inclined to branch into arms. Mortimer. 
2. [ /piro, Latin.] To breathe. Not in 
ule, Spenſer. 
SPFRIT. z. /. {| fprritus, Lat.] 
1. Breath; wind. 

All purges have in them a raw ſpirit or wind, 
which is the principal cauſe of teation in the ſto- 
mach. Bacene 

All bodies have ſpirits and pneumatical parts 
within them; but the main difference between 
animate and inanimate are, that the ſpirits of 
things animate are all continued within themſelves, 
and branched in veins as blood is; and the ſpirits 
have alſo certain ſeats where the principal do refide, 
and whereunto the reſt do reſort : but the ſpirits in 
things inanimate are ſhut in and cut off by the 
tangible parts, as air in ſnow. Bacen's Nat, Hiſtory. 

The balmy {pirir of the weſtern breezes Ann. 

2. [e rit, Fr.] An immaterial ſubſtance 3 
an intellectual being. 


Spirit is a ſubſtance wherein thinking, knowingy 


doubting, and a power of moving, do ſubſiſt. Locke, 
She is a ſpirit ; yet not like air or wind, 
Nor like the ſpirits about the heart or brain 
Nor like thoſe ſpirits which alchymiſts do find, 
When they in ev'ry thing ſeek gold in vain: 
For ſhe all natures under heav'n doth paſs, 
Being like thoſe ſpirits whichGod's bright face do ſeez 
Or like himſelf, whoſe image once the was, 
Though now, alas! he ſcarce his ſhadow be: 
For of all forms ſhe holds the firſt degree, 
That are to groſs materia! bodies knit; 
Yet the herſelf is bodyleſs and free, 
And though confin'd is almoſt infinite. Davies. 
I ſhall depend upon your conſtant friendſhip 3 
like the truſt we have in benevolent ſpirits, who, 
though we never ſee or hear them, we think are 
conſtantly praying for us. Pope. 
If we feclude ſpace, there will remain in the 
world but matter and mind, or body and ſpirit. 
Watts's Leg ick. 
You are all of you pure ſpirits. I don't mean 
that you have not bolie: that want meat and drink, 
and flcep and cloathing; but that all that deſerves 
to be called you, is nothing elſe but ſpirits Lau. 
3. The ſoul of man. 
The ſpirit ſhall return unto God that gave it. Bib. 
Look, who comes here? a grave unto a ſoul, 
Holding th' eternal ſpirit *gainft her will 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath. Sh. X. John. 
Every thing that you call yours, befides this 


is only to be uſed for a while, and then to end, and 
die, and wear awaye Laws 


4. An apparition. 


They were terrified, and ſuppoſed that they had 
ſeen a ſpirits Euke, Xxiv. 37. 


Perhapa 


| ſpirit, is but like your cloathing: ſometimes that 


4 


8 PI 


Perhaps you might ſee the image, and not the 
glaſs; the former appearing like a ſpirit in the air. 
Bacon. 


Whilſt young, preſerve his tender mind from all 


impreſſions of e goblins in the dark. Locke, 
5. Temper ; habitual diſpoſition of mind. 


He fits 
- Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to raſe 
Quite out their native language. Milton. 
I bat peculiar law of Chriſtianity, which forbids 
revenge, no man can think grievous, who conſiders 
the reſtleſs torment of a malicious and revengeful 
ſpirit. Tillaſſon. 
Nor once diſturb their heav*nly ſpirits 
With Scapin's cheats, or Cæſar's merits. Prior. 
Let them conſider how far they are from that 


ſpirit which prays for its moſt unjuſt enemies, if | 


they have not kindneſs enough to pray for thoſe, 
by whoſe labours and ſervice they live in eaſe them- 
ſelves. Law. 
He is the devout man, who lives no longer on 

his own will, or the way and ſpirit of the world, 
but to the ſole will of God. 20. 
6. Ardour ; courage; elevation; vehe- 


mence of mind. 
"Tis well blown, lads; 

This morning, like the Hirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 
Farewel the big war, 

The ſpirit ſtirring drum, th' ear piercing fife. Shak. 

The king's party, called the cavaliers, began to 
recover their ſpiritss Se<viſte 
7. Genius ; vigour of mind, 
More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont 
Here needs me, whiles the tamous anceſtors 
Of my moſt dreaded ſovereign I recount, 
By which all earthly princes ſhe doth far ſurmount. 
Fairy Queen. 
To a mighty work thou goeſt, O king, 
That equal ſpirits and equal pow'rs ſhall bring. 


Shak. 


Daniel. 
A wild Tartar, when he ſpies 
A man that's handſome, valiant, wiſe, 
If he can kill him, thinks © inherit | 
His wit, his beauty, and his ſpirit. Butler. 


The nobleſt ſpirit or genius cannot deſerve enough 
of mankind, to pretend to the eſteem of heroick 
virtue. Temple. 

8. Turn of mind; power of mind moral or 


intellectual. 
You were us'd 
To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits, 
That common chances common men could bear. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I aſk but half thy mighty ſpirit for me. Cowley. 
A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ : 
Survey the whole, nor ſeek light fault to find, 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms, the mind. 
| Pope. 


9. Intellectual powers diſtin from the 


body. 


Theſe diſcourſes made ſo deep impreſſion upon 
the mind and ſpirit of the prince, whoſe nature was 
inclined to adventures, that he was trauſported with 


the thought of it. Clarendon. 
In ſpirit perhaps he alfo ſaw 
Rich Mexico, the ſcat of Montezyume. Milton. 


10. Sentiment ; perception. 
You are too great to be by me gainſaid : 
Your ſpirit is too true, your fears too certain. Shak. 
11. Eagerneſs; deſire. | 
God has changed men's tempers with vhe times, 
and made a Piri: or building ſucceed a ſpirit of 
pulling down. South, 


12. Man of activity; man of life, fire, and |. 


enterprize. | 
The watry kingdom is no bar 
To top the foreign ſpirirs, but they come. Shak. 
13. Perions diſtinguiſhed by qualities of 
the mind. A French word, happily 
rowing obſolete. 
"Romiſh adverſaries, from the riſing up of ſome 


17. That which hath power or energy. 


8P 
ſchiſmatical * amongſt us, conclude that the 


main body of our church is ſchiſmatical, becauſe 
ſome branches or members thereof were ſuch. 


>, 
M X. 


3 ite. 
Oft pitying God did well- form'd ſpirits raiſe, 
Fit for the toilſome bus'neſs of their days, 
To fre: the groaning nation, and to give 
Peace firſt, and then the rules in peace to live. 
Cowley. 
Such /pirits as he deſired to pleaſe, ſuch would 
I chuſe tor my judges. Dryden. 
14. That which gives vigour or cheer- 
fulneſs to the mind; the pureſt part of 
the body, bordering, ſays Sydenbam, on 
immateriality. In this meaning it is 
commonly written with the plural ter- 
mination. | 
Though thou didſt but jeft, 
With my vex'd /pirits I cannot rake a truce, 
But they will quake. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
When I fit and tell 
The warlike feats I've done, his ſpirits fly out 
Into my tory. 
Alas! when all our lamps are burn'd, 
Our bodies waſted, and our ſpirits ſpent, 
When we have all the learned volumes turn'd, | 
Which yield men's wits both help and ornament; 


It was the time when gentle night began 
T' indrench with ſleep the buſy fpirits of man. 
Coxvley. 


{ 


ong 

Infuſing ſpiries worthy ſuch a ſong, 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays. 
Dryden. 


By means of the curious inoſculation of the au- 
ditory nerves, the orgaſms of the ſpirits ſhould be 
allayed, | Derham. 

In ſome fair body thus the ſecret ſoul 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills, the whole; 
Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains, 
Itfelf unſeen, but in th' effects remains. Pope. 

He is always forced to drink a hearty glaſs, to 
drive thoughts of buſineſs out of his head, and 
make his ſpirits drowſy enough for ſleep. Law. 


15. Characteriſtical likeneſs ; eſſential qua- 
lities. 

Italian pieces will appear beſt in a room where 
the windows are high, becauſe they are commonly 
made to a deſcending light, which of all other 

_ doth ſet off men's faces in their trueſt ſpirit. Wotton, 


16. Any thivg eminently pure and refined. 
Nor doth the eye itſelf, 
That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf. Shak. 


There is in wine a mighty ſpirit, that will not be 

congealed, - South. 

18. An inflammable liquor raiſed by diſ- 
tillation: as brandy, rum. 

What the chymiſts call ſpirit, they apply the 
name to ſo many different things, that they ſeem 
to have no ſettled notion of the thing. In general, 
they give the name of ſpirit to any diſtilled volatile 
liquor. | Beyle. 

All ſpirits, by frequent uſe, deſtroy, and at laſt 


In diſtillations, what trickles down the ſides cf 
the receiver, if it will not mix with water, is oil; 
if it will, it is ſpirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


19. It may be obſerved, that in the poets 


was often written /prite, or, leſs properly, 


ſpright. | 
The charge thereof unto a courteous ſpright 


Commanded was. Spenſer, 


To SPIRIT. v. a. 
1. To animate or aQuate as a ſpirit. 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 


What can we know, or what can we diſcern? Daw. | 


To fing thy praiſe, would heav'n my breath pro- 
F 


All men by experience find the neceſſity and aid | 
of the ſpirits in the buſineſs of concoCtion. Blackmore. 


| Exhauſted, ſpirir/e/s, afflicted, fall'n. 


extinguiſh the na'ural heat of the ſtomach. Temple, | 


ſpirit was a monoſyllable, and therefore | 


Ws TR "VN 
("OB 7 
d n 


2. To a wo br animate ; to 
e WI nt in any execution of ſ x 
ſel, unleſs ſpirited by the voaning 3 cu. 
general diet. ee 8 of a 
Civil diſſenſions never fait of; . * 
ſpiriting the ambition of 8 eg 1 and 
lion. {ran _ 
3. To draw; to entice, 85 
In the ſouthern coaſt of A 
point of the needle varieth 
being diſpoſed and fpirircd t 
dional and proper hemiſphe 
The miniſtry had him 

ried abroad, as a dangerou 


merica, the ſour! 
toward the Ig 
hat way by the meri. 
re 
3 Brews, 
Spirited away, and — 
s perſon, 
Arbutbrot ard p 
SPI'RITALLY, adv. [from fſpiritus, La] 
By means of the breath. | 
| Conceive one of each pronounced bia . 
other vocally. : er's — of Geek 
SPIRITED. adj. [from ſpirit,] Lively, 
vivacious ; full of fire, 


Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil is noble and ſt 
rited. * 
SP1'RITEDNESS, 2. /. [ from Gin] 


„ 


Diſpoſition or make 
_ He ſhowed the narrow Hir ede, pride, and 
1gnorance of pedants. ſen 
SPI'RITFULNESS. 2. /. [from ſpirit and 
full.) Sprightlineſs ; livelineſs, 

A cock's crowing is a tone that correſy1n4s t | 
ſinging, atteſting his mirth and ſpirirfuln;/, Hoy, | 
SPI'RITLESS. adj, | from ſpirit.] Dejedtes; 

low ; deprived of vigour; wanting cou. 
rage; depreſſed. 
A man ſo faint, ſo ſfirit ii, 
So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woe begone, 
Drew Priam's curtain. Sbabeſß. Heri IV, 
Of their wonted vigour left them drain 'd, 


of mind. 


| 


' Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 
Nor did all Rome, grown ſpiritleſ, ſuppy 
A man that for bold truth durſt bravely die, Dry, 
Art thou ſo baſe, ſo Hiritliſs a ſlave ? 
Not ſo he bore the fate to which you my gy: 
*. 
SP1*RITOUS. adj, [from ſpirit.) 
1. Refined; defecated ; advanced near to 
ſpirit. 
More refin'd, more ſpiriteus and pure, 
As nearer to him plac'd, or nearer tending, Mii, 
2. Fine; ardent; active. 


SP1"&1TOUSNESS. 2. , [from ſpirit.) 


Fineneſs and activity of parts. | 
They, notwithſtanding the great thinneſs and 
ſpiriteuſneſs of the liquor, did lift up the upper ſa. 
zace, and for a moment form a thin film like 3 
ſmall hemiſphere. Brin 


SPIRITUAL, ad). [ foiritucl, Fr. from 
ſpirit. ] \ 


1. Diftin& from matter; immaterial ; in- 
corporeal. 3 
Echo is a great argument of the ſpiritual eltence 
of ſounds; for if it were corporeal, che e 
ſion ſhould be created by like inſtruments gr" v 
original ſound, . 
Both viſibles and audibles } ; 
no corporcal ſubſtance — their mediums, bu 
carry certain ſpiritual ſpecies. 
All e e as well piritual as ae 455 
clare their abſolute dependence upon the fi 


thor of all beings, the only ſelf- exiſtent ai 


n their working emi 
t 9ny 


1 aa. 
COTE 


2. Mental; intellectual. 


Spiritual armour, able to reſiſt | Mile 
Satan's aſſaults. "Se Ar 
The ſame diſaſter has invaded his ſpirif 44 We 


overnouts, 


3. Not 


paſſions rebel; and there are ſo many £ 
that there can be no government. 


— 


So talk'd the ſpirited ſly ſnake, Milton's Par. Left. | 


PPIRITVALIZA"T10N, 2. , [from /piri- 


Tc SPI RITUALIZE, wv. a. [ /pirituali;er, 


3 01 


Not groſs ; refined from external things; 
F relative only to the mind. a | 
me, who pretend to be of a more Spiritual and 
” 1 religion, ſpend their time in contemplation, 
_ Ik much of communion With God, 

m . Cainmy*s Sermons. 
Not temporal; _— to the things 

F heaven; eccleſiaſtica * PT 
place man in ſome publick ſociety, civil or i- 


110 Hooker. 
ry Thou a:t reverend : 
Touching thy /piritral function, not thy life. Sb. 
] have made = offer to his majeſty, 
won our , ita CONVOCATON, 
. piance, to give a greater ſum 
Than ever at one time the clergy did. Shak:ſfeare, 
Thoſe ſervants, who have believing rafters, are 
forbid to withdraw any thing of their wor'dly re- 
{:e&, 25 prefuming upon their ſpiritual kindred; 
cr to korb ur them leſs, becavſe they are become 
their by-chren 1:1 being believers. Kettleworth. 
Th: chergy's buſineſs lies among the laity 3 no 
; thee a more eftetual way to forward the ſalva- 
tion uf wen's fouls, than for ſpiritual perſons to 
mike tiemſelves as agreeable as they can in the 
conrertations of the world. Swift. 
cke loves them as her ſpiritual children, and they 
rocoronce her as their [piritual mother, with ar. 
1&0 far above that ot the fondeſt friends. Law. 
berstrra“LIT v. 2. /. [from piritual.] 
I. Incoryoreity ; immateriality; eſſence 
diltinet from matter. | 
If this licht be not ſpiritual, yet it approacheth 
neaeft o. [pirituality 3 and if it have any cor- 


porality, chen of all other the moſt ſubtile and 


Raleigh. 


pure. 
2. Intellectual nature. \ | 


4 pcaſure made 1or the ſoul, ſuitable to its ſpi- 
Finulity, and equal to all its capacities. Youth. 
3. [jpr/ealite, Fr.] Acts independent of 
tie body; pure acts of the ſoul; mental 


rennement. 

Man ſca ret indiſpoſitions and averſions to duty 
vill He upon the foul, and it will require both 
time and cloſe application of mind to recover it to 
lach a f ame, av ſuall diſpoſe it for the ſpiritualities 
of reh in. . South, 

& That which belongs to any one as an 
eccleſiaſtick. 

Of common right, the dean and chapter are 
£4ard.zns of the ſpiritualities, during the vacancy 
it a bilhoprick. A liffe. 

PIRITUALTY, 2. . [from ſpiritual.] 
 Eeclefiaftical body. Not in ule. 
We of the ſpiritualt 
Wil rale your highneſs 2 a — ſum, 
As never did the clergy at one time. Shakeſpeare. 


tualize,] The act of ſpiritualizing. 


Fr. from ſpirit.] To refine the intel- 


left; to purify from the feculencies of 
the world, 


— This would take it much out of the care of the 
_ to ſpiritualize and repleniſh it with g0.d 
ks. ; i Hammond. 
45 begin our ſurvey from the loweſt dregs of 
5 and ſo aſcend to our more ſpiritualized 
= | ; Glanville. 

5 to the future glory in which the body is to 
partake that load of earth which now engages to 
rk ano mult be calcined and ſpiritzalized, and 
_ be cloathed upon with glory. Decay of Piety. 
f man will act rationally, he cannot admit any 


tom otitis 92 ; } 
Pelton between a momentary ſatisfaction, 


an s . 
10 ab ener 8 happineſs, as great as God can 
d our ſgiritualixed capacities receive. Rogers. 


"AITUALLY, adv. [from ſpiritual.] 


Without corporeal groſſneſs; with at- 


* to things purely intellectual. 


| ritually than other perſons, in the ſame degree is 
their virginity a more excellent tate. | 
HS Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
OPI RITUOUS. adj. | /piritueux, Fr. from 
fpirit.] 
1. Having the quality of ſpirit, tenuity 
and activity of parts. | 
| More refin*d, more ſpirituous and pure, 
As to him nearer tending. Milton. 
The moſt ſpirituous and moſt fragrant part of 
the plant exhales by the action of the ſun. Arbutb. 
2, Lively; gay; vivid; airy. 
It may appear airy and ſirituous, and fit for 
the welcome of chearful gueſts. Motton s Are bitect. 
SPIRIT Vo'sIirT. N. J. [from ſpiritu- 
SPI'RITUOUSNESS, | ozs.]. The quality 
ol being ſpirituous ; tenuity and activity. 
To SPIRT. vw. n. | ſpruyten, Dutch, to ſhoot 
up, Skinner ; ſpritta, Swediſh, to fly out, 

Lye.) To ſpring out in a ſudden ſtream ; 
to ſtream out by intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of ſpirit, 
ſo that it ſpirteth when the topple is taken forth, 
maketh the drink more quick and windy. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard*ner's eyes who turns the cock. 
Pope. 
To SPlRkT. v. a. To throw out in a jet, 
When weary Proteus 
Retir'd for ſhelter to his wonted caves, 
His finny flocks about their ſhepherd play, 
And, rowling round him, ſpirt the bitter ſea. Dry. 
When rains the paſſage hide, 
Oft the looſe ſtones ſpire up a muddy tide 
Beneath thy carel-is foot. Gay. 
$PIRT. 7. J. | from the verb.] 
1. Sudden ejection. | 
2. Sudden effort. 
To SPI'RTLE. v. a. [a corruption of irt. 

To ſhoot ſcatteringly. 

The brains and mingled blood were ſpirtled on the 
wall. Drayton. 
The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifu- 
gal force of that motion, be ſoon diflipated and 
ſpirtled into the circumambient ſpace, was it not 
kept together by this noble contrivance of the 


Creator. Derbam's Phyſico-Thbeology. 
SPI'RY. a9 [from Spire. 3 
1. Pyramidal. | 


Waſte ſandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn. Pope's Meſſiah. 
In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
Theſe moſs-grown domes with ſpiry turrets crown'd , 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows ſhed a folemn light, 
Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. Pope. 
2. Wreathed ; curled. 
Hid in the Jpiry volumes of the ſnake, 
I lurk'd within the covert of a brake. Dryden. 
Spiss. adj. | /p:/us, Latin.] Cloſe ; firm; 
thick. Not in uſe. | 
From his modeſt and humble charity, virtues 
which rarely cohabit with the ſwelling windineſs of 
much knowledge, iſſued this ſpiſs and denſe yet 
poliſhed, this copious yet concite, treatiſe of the 
variety of languages. Brerewod. 
SP1's$1TUDE. . /. [from /þi//us, Latin.] 
Groſſneſs; thickneſs. 


Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called rack- 
ing, it will clarify the ſooner ; for though the lees 
keep the drink in heart, and make it laſting, yet 
they caſt up ſome ſpiſſitude. Bacon. 
Spilſitude is ſubdued by acrid things, and acri- 
| mony by inſpiſſating. 
SPIT. 2. /. [pprean, Saxon; pit, Dutch; 


pedo, Ital.] 
1. A long prong on which meat is driven, 


to be turned before the fire. 


the ſame degree that Virgins live more ſpi- 


1 


Arbuthnst on Aliments. |] 


” A goodlycity is this Antium | 
Tis I that made thy widows : then know me not, 
Leſt that thy wives with ſpits, and boys with ſtones, 


In puny battle ſlay me. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 

They may be contrived to the moving of ſails in 

a chimney corner, the motion of which may be ap- 

plied to the turning of a ſpit. Wilk. Math. Magic. 
With Peggy Dixon thoughtful fit, 

Contriving for the pot and ſpit. Sifte 


2. Such a depth of earth as is pierced by 
one action of the ſpade. | 
Where the earth is waſhed from the quick, face 
it with the firſt ſpit of earth dug out of the ditch. 
a | Mortimere 
To Sp1T. v. a. preterite /pat ; participle 
pail. it or ſpitted. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put upon a ſpit. | 
: I fee my couſin's ghoſt 
Seeking out Rorneo, that did ſpit his body 
Upon a rapier's point. Shakeſpeares 
2. To thruſt through. | 
1 jpitted frogs, I cruth'd a heap of emmets. Dryd. 


To SIT. v. a. [ypœran, Saxon; /pyter, 
Daniſh.] To eject from the mouth. 
A large mouth, indeed, | 
That ſpits forth death and mountains. Shakeſpeare. 
Commiſſions which compel from each 
The fixth part of his ſubſtance, make bold mouths, 
Tongues ſpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Shakeſpeares 
The ſea thruſts up her waves, 
One after other, thicke and high, upon the groan- 
ing ſhores ; 
Firſt in herſelf loud, but oppos'd with banks and 
rocks, ſhe rores, | 
And all her backe in briſtles ſet, ſpits every way 
her tome. Cba man. 


To SIT. v. x. To throw out ſpittle or 


moiſture of the mouth. 
Very good orators, when they are here, will ſpit. 
Shakeſpeares 
I dare meet Surrey, 
And ſpit upon him whilſt I ſay he lyes. 
Y | Shakeſp. Richard II. 
The wat'ry kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 
Spits in the tace of heaven, is no bar 
To ſtop the foreign ſpirits, but they come. Shak- 
He ſpat on the ground, made clay of the ſpit- 
tle, and anointed the eyes of the blind man. 
Fobn, ix. 6. 
A maid came from her father's houſe to one of 
the tribunals of the Gentiles, and, declaring her- 
ſelf a Chriſtian, ſpit in the judge's face. Scutb. 
A drunkard men abhor, and would even Hit at 
him, were it not for fear he ſhould ſomething more: 
than it at them. Scuthe 
Spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the 
ſnuff till the candle goes out. Swwift's Rules for Serv. 


SIT TTAL. z. /. [ corrupted from Heſpital.] 
A charitable foundation. In uſe only in 
the phraſes, a ſpittal ſermon, and rob no 
the ſpittal. | 

To Sei" TCHCOCK. v. a. To cut an eel in 
pieces and roaſt him. Of this word J 
find no good etymology. 

No man lards falt pork with orange peel, 
Or garniſhes his lamb with ſpirchcocke eel. King, 


SPITE. . / [ /pijt, Dutch; deſpit, Fr.] 
1. Malice; rancour; hate; malignity; 
malevolence. 

This breeding rather ſpite than ſhame in her, 
or, if it were a ſhame, a ſhame not of the fault but 
of the repulſe, ſhe did thirſt for a revenge. Sidney. 

Bewray they did their inward boiling ſpe, 

Each ſtirring others to revenge their cauſe. Daniel. 
Done all to ſpite | 

The great Creator; but their ſpite ſtill ſerves 

His glory to augment. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Begone, ye criticks, and reſtrain your ſpire 3 
Codrus writes an, and will for ever write. Pope. 


2. SPITE 


9 


. 


SPI 


2. SITE of or 7 SITE of. Notwith- | 
ſtanding ; in defiance of. It is often 


uſed without any malignity of meaning. 
I'll guard thee free, 
And ſave thee in her ſpire. Chapman. 
Bleſſed be ſuch a preacher, whom God made 
uſe of to ſpeak a word in ſeaſon, and ſaved me in 
Spite of the world, the devil, and myſelf. South. 
, Pie of me I love, and ſez too late 
My mother's pride muſt find my mother's fate. 
| Dryden. 
For thy lov'd ſake, ſpite of my boding fears, 
I'll meet the danger which ambition brings. Rove. 
My father's fate, | 
Tn ſpite of all the fortitude that ſhines 
Before my face in Cato's great example, 
Subdues my ſoul, and fills my eyes with tears. Ad. 
In ſpite of all applications, tlie patient grew worſe 
every day. Arbuthnot. 


To SPITE. v. a. [from the noun. }] 
1. To miſchief; to treat maliciouſly ; to 


vex ; to thwart malignantly. 

Beguil'd, divorc'd, wrong'd, ſpighted, ſlain, 
Moſt deteſtable death, by thee. Shakeſpeare. 

I'll facrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To ſpigbt a raven's heart within a dove. Shakeſp. 
2. To fill with ſpite; to offend. 

So with play did he a good while fight againſt 
the fight of Zelmane, who, more ſpited with that 
courteſy, that one that did nothing ſhould be able 

to reſiſt her, burned away with choler any mo- 
tions which might grow out of her own ſweet diſ- 
poſition. Sidney. 

Darius, ſited at the magi, endeavoured to abo- 
liſh not only their learning but their language. 

Temple. 


SP1'TEFUL. adj. | ſpite and full. ] Mali- 


cious; malignant. | 
The Jews were the deadlieſt and ſpitefulleſt enc- 
mies of Chriſtianity that were in the world, and 
in this reſpect their orders to be ſhunned, Heoker, 
All you have done | 
Hath been but for a wayward ſon, 
Spiteful and wrathful. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Our public form of divine ſervice and worikip 
is in every part thereof religious and holy, maugre 
the malice of ſpiteful wretches, who have depraved 
it. | Þ White, 
Contempt is a thing made up of an undervalu- 
ing of a man, upon a belief of his utter uſeleſineſs, 
and a ſpiteful endeavour to engage the reſt of the 
world in the ſame ſlight eſteem of him. Scutbh. 
The ſpiteful ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. 
Dryecn. 
SP1I'TEFULLY. adv. from ſpiteful. ] Ma- 
liciouſly ; malignantly. 
Twice falſe Evadne, ſpitefully forſworn ! 
That fatal beaſt like this I would have torn. Waller, 
2 Vaneſſa ſat, 
Scarce liſt'ning to their idle chat, 
Further than ſometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down: 
At laſt ſhe ſpitefu/ly was bent 
To try their wiſdom's full extent. Seoift. 
SPp1"TEFULNESS. 7. / [from /þizeful.] Ma- 
lice ; malignity ; deſire of vexing. 
It looks more like ſpirefulngſs and ill-nature, 
than a diligent ſearch atter truth. 
Keil againſt Burnet. 
Sp1"TTED. adj. {from /þit.] Shot out into 
length. 
Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more 
ſpitted, may be brought again to be more branched, 


Bocon. 
Sp1"TTER. 2. from it.] 
1. One who puts meat on a ſpit. 
2. One who ſpits with his mouth. 
3. A young 3 | Ainſworth, 


SP1"TTLE. 7. . [corrupted from hoſpital, 


and therefore better written pital, * 
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ſpittal.) Hoſpital, It is fill retained 


in Scotland, 
To the ſpittle go, 
And from the powd'ring tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Creſſid's kind. | 
Shakefp. Henry V. 
This is it 


That makes the waned widow wed again, 

She whom the ſpitr/e houſe, and ulcerous ſores, 

Would caſt the gorge at; this embalms and ſpices 

To th' April-day again. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Cure the ſpittle world of maladies. Cleaveland. 


SP1'TTLE. 2. . [ppcchan, Saxon. ] Moi- 

ſture of the mouth, | 
The faliva or ſpittle is an humour of eminent 

uſe. + o Ray. 
Mznas and Atys in the mouth were bred, 

And never hatch'd within the lab'ring head; 

No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew, 

But churn'd like fpittle from the lips they flew. 
The ſpittle is an active liquor, immediately de- 

rived from the arterial blood: it is ſaponaceous. 


Arbutbnot. 
A genius for all ſtations ſit, 
Whoſe meaneſt talent is his wit: 
His heart too great, though fortune little, 
To lick a raſcal ſtateſman's ſpittle. Sift. 
SPI TVENOM. 2. . [it and venom.] 
Poiſon ejected from the mouth. 
The ſpitvenom of their poiſoned hearts breaketh 
out to the annoyance of others, Hooker. 
SPLANCHNO'LOGY. #. J. [ ſplanchnologie, 
French; on>&yyvz and 9 .] Atrea- 
tiſe or deſcription of the bowels. Di#, 
To SPLASH. v. a. | plata, Swediſh. They 
have both an affinity with /a. To 
daub with dirt in great quantities. 


SyLa"SHY. adj, [from ſplaſh.) Full of 
dirty water ; apt to daub. 


| To SpLay. wv. a. To diſlocate or break 


a horſe's ſhoulder bone. 


SPLA'Y FOOT. adj, [play, or diſplay, an 
foct.] Having the foot turned inward. 
Though fill ſome traces of our ruſtic vein 
And ſplayfbot verſe remain'd, and will remain. 
ö Pope. 
SPLA'YMOUTH. 2. /. [play and mouth.] 
Mouth widened by deſign. | 
All authors to their own defects are blind: 
Fadit thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people when ſplaymouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 
Their tengues loll'd out a foot. 


SPLEEN. u. J. [ /plen, Latin.] 


1. The milt ; one of the viſcera, of which 


the uſe 1s ſcarcely known. It 1s ſuppoſed 


the ſeatofanger, melancholy, and mirth. 


If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, 
under the ſhort ribs, you may conclude the Hleen 
wounded. Wijeman. 


2. Anger; ſpite; ill humour. 
His ſolemne queen, whole /leene he was diſpos'd 
To tempt yet further, knowing well what anger it 
inclos'd, - 
And how wives angers ſhould be us'd. 
If ſhe mutt teem, 
Create her child of /p/cen, that it may live 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her. Shak. 
Kind pity checks my ſpleen ; brave ſcorn forbids 
Thoſe tears to iſſue, which ſwell my eye-lids. 
Donne. 
All envied; but the Theſtyan brethren ſhow'd 
The leaſt reſpect, and thus they vent their ſplecn 
aloud: | 
Lay down thoſe honour'd ſpoils. Dryden. 
In noble minds ſome dregs remain, 


Not yet purg'd off, of ſpleen and ſour diſdain. Pope. 


Dryden. 


Chapman. | 
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3. A fit of anger, 
Charge not in your ſpleen a perfon, - 
And ſpoil your . "Ou Shake 
4. 5 rn age motion; a fit, * 
| rief as the lightning in the collied : 
That in a ſplcen unfolds both 8 
And, ere a man hath power to ſay, behold! 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up. Sha 
5. Melancholy ; hypochondriacal vapours 
The ſpleen with ſullen vapours clouds the brain, 
And binds the ſpirits in its heavy chain; 2 
Howe'er the cauſe fantaſtick may appear 
TH” effect is real, and the pain ſincere. Blackner, 
Spleen, vapours, and ſmall-pox above them al 


Bodies chang'd to recent forms b len 

6. Immoderate merriment. 998 

| They that deſire the ſpleen, and would die with 

laughing. N Shateſpeare, 

SPLE ENED. adj. [from /pleen,] Deprived 
of the ſpleen, | 

Animals ſpleened grow ſalacious, Arbutl i:, 

SPLEENFU L. adj. | ſpleen and full.) An. 
_ gry ; peeviſh; frettul ; melancholy, 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, ſcatter up and down: 
Myſelf have calm'd their ſplecnful mutiny. 
| Shakeſp. Herr VI, 

The chearful ſoldiers, with new ſtores ſupplied 
Now long to execute their ſpleenful will, Dryden 

If you drink tea upon a promontory that vrt. 
hangs the ſea, the whiſtling of the wind is better 
muſick to contented minds than the opera to the 
ſpleenful. : Pope. 

SPLE ENLESS. adj. from /pleen,) Kind; 
gentle; mild. Obſolete, 

Mean time flew our ſhips, and ſtreight we fetcht 
The ſyrens iſle; a ſpleenleſs wind ſo ſtretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel, 

; bapman, 


SPLETEN ORT. 2. / [ ſpleen and wort ; 4. 
plenion, Lat.] Miltwaſte. A plant. 

The leaves and fruit are like thoſe of the fern; 

but the pinnulz are eared at their baſis. Mir, 

Safe paſs'd the gnome through this fantaſtic bard, 

A branch of healing /p/ecnzvort in his hand, Poe. 


SpLE'ENY. adj. [from /pleen.] Angry; 
eeviſh ; humorous. 
What though I know her virtuous, | 
And well deſerving ; yet I know her for 
A ſpleeny Lutheran, and not wholeſome to 
Our cauſe, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Pope. 
Pla 


{ S>LEnDeNT. adj. [ ſplendens, Lat. ] Shine 


ing; gloſſy ; having luſtre. 
They aſſigned them names from ſome remarka. 
ble qualities, that are very obſervable in their red and 
plendent planets. Brown's Vulgar Fruit. 
Metallick ſubſtances may, by reaſon of their 
great denſity, reflect all the ;ght incident upon 
them, and fo be as opake and ſpſerdent as it is pothe 
ble tor any body to be, Newtan, 
SPLENDID. adj. [ /p/endide, Fr, plete 
didus, Latin.) Showy ; magnificent; 
ſumptuous ; pompous. | 
Unacceptable, though in heav'n, our * 
Of Hlendid vaſſalage. N Alita 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
And ſlept beneath the pompous colonnace: 


Faſt by his ſide Piſiſtratus lay ſpread, IN 
In 2 equal, on a ſplendid bed. Pape s Odſſije 


SIE N DI DT v. adv. I from ſplendid.] Mage 


niſicently; ſumptuouſſy; pompoully 2 
Their c nlition, though it look e = 
when you handle it on all ſides, it will ar __ 

fi 8. 4 5 f 
"Tow will not admit you live ſplerdidy, 7 0 
cannot be denied but that you live neatly 14 
gantly, 5 FR 
How he lives and eats, | 1 
How largely gives, how. Flendidh he 5 
5 
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of the royal ſtore + 
Pg be fits whole nights devoid 
of ſueet repoſe. 
\ I' por R. 


Philips. 
1. , [pſendeaur, French; 


lg g 
e de a little repercuſſion; for a looking- 
wy lich the ſteei behind, looketh whiter than 
Ay ple. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
4 — dizaity of gold above filver is not much; 
ty plencur is alike, and more pleaſing to ſome 
% in cloth of filver. Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 
eh The arſt ſymptoms are a chilneſs, a certain ſp/en- 
i * frining in the eyes, with a little moiſture. 
1 Arbuthnst. 
 Magnilicence 3 pomp. =» 

Roputu;y being to give laws to his new Romans, 
und o bet way to procure an efteem and re- 
«erzyce to ther, than by firit procuring it to him- 
ialt by plendeur of habit and retinue. Soutb. 

Tie ue alone that ſanctiſies expence, 

And ſplendour borrows all her rays from news” 
TS pe. 
oLENETICK. adj. | /plenetique, French. ] 
Troubled with the ſpleen ; fretful ; pee- 
vin. . 
| Horace purged himſelf from theſe ſplen-tick re- 
e353 in odes and epodes, before he undertook 
bis ſatires. Dryden. 

This daughter ſilently lowers, t'other ſteals a 

bnd look at you, a third is exactly well behaved, 
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This broken joint intreat her to linter, and this 
oracle of your love ſhall grow ſtronger than it was 
before. : Skakeſpeare's Othello. 

2. To ſhiver; to break into fragments. 


violence, 
He was flain upon a courſe at tilt, one of the 
ſplinters of Montgomery's ſtaff going in at his bever. 
Bacon. 
Amidſt whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, 

And now their odours arm'd againſt them fly; 
Some preciou!ly by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 
And ſome by aromatick ſp/inters die. Dryden. 
2. A thin piece of wood. 

A plain Indian fan, uſed by the meaner fort, 
made of the ſmall ſtringy parts of roots, ſpread 
out in a round flat form, and fo bound together with 

a ſplinter hoop, and ſtrengthened with ſmall bar: 
on both ſides. Ercau's Mi. ſum. 


To be broken into fragments; to be 
ſhivered. 


To SPLIT. v. a. pret. and part. paſl. 
ſplit. | ſpletten, "hg Dutch. ] 
1. To cleave; to rive; to divide longitu- 
dinally in two. 
Do 't, and thou haſt the one half of my heart; 


Dot *t not, thou Jplifft thine own. Shak. Mint. Tale. 
That ſelf hand 


To SPLINTER. v. z. {from the noun.] 


SPO 


If forms ariſe and clouds grow bfack, 

If the maſt ſplit, and threaten wrack ? Dryden, 

The road that to the lungs this ſtore tranſmits, 
Into unnumber'd narrow channels ſplits. Blacim. 


| N 5 2. To burſt with laughter. 

| ſplexder, Lat.] 3 SPLINTER. 2. /. [/plinter, Dutch. 2 | þ | A 
| : of ſhining. | . Wong Each had a gravity would make you ſplit, 

| Luſtre; ee 7 15 8 1. A fragment of any thing broken with ; 


And ſhook his head at M=——y as a wit. 
3. To be broken againſt rocks. 
After our ſhip did. ſp/ir, 
When you, and the poor number ſav'd with you, 
Hung on our driving boat. Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe are the rocks on which the ſanguine ęribe 
of lovers daily ſplit, and on which the politician, 
the alchymiſt, and projector are caſt away. 
Addiſon's Speftator, 
The ſeamen ſpied a rock, and the wind was ſo 
ſtrong that we were driven directly upon it, and 
immediately „Dt. | Swift. 
SPLITTER. 2. . [from lit.] One who 
ſplits. 
How ſhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firft, 
Thoſe ſplitters of parſons in ſunder ſhould burſt ! 
Swifts 
SyLv"TrEk. z. J. Bulle; tumult. A low 
word, | : | 
To SPOIL. v. a. | ſpoliv, Latin; ſpoliers 
French.) 
1. To ſeize by robbery; to take away by 
force. 
ve took joyfully the ſpoilirg of your goods, know- 
ing in yourſelves that ye have in heaven an endur- 


Pope. 


2d a fourth a / lenetichs Tatler, | Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, ing ſubſtances : Hebrews. 
You hum»ur me when I am ſick 3 Eplitted the heart. Sha. Antiny and Cleopatra. | oY This mount, . 
5 Viby not when 1 ara {plenetick ? P of es Wert thou ſerv'd up two in one diſh, the rataer With All his verd ure peil d, and trees adrift Milt. 
a ERIC. ad. [ /olenique, French; Jþlen, p © 0 /e thy fire into a double father? Cliaveland. 2. Io plunder 3 to ſtrip of goods : with off 
acht pin.) Belonging to the ſpleen. preps 3 1445 an racks in rags .Dr3d.n.| before the thing taken. 2 
we the ſyleen obſtructed in its lower parts e e von 9 n Vielding themſelves upon the Turks faith, for 
„branch, a potent heat cauſeth the or- | * helmet of iron as to make a fracture 4 3 the ſafeguard of their Fberty and goods, they were 
man, emu, to ball. | | Harvey. Thi dort is in f 8 1 NE LEN eee moſt injuricuſly ſpoiled of all that chey had. 
the 1-434 vein hath divers cells opening irito Ihis effort is in ſome exrthquaxos fo yancment, Xrolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
7 nens extremities in human bodies; but in that it ſp/irs and tears tite earth, making cracks c. Thou ſhalt not gain what I deny to yicid, 
t. chaſms in it ſome miles. F"ccoroard. 


c.4472% the cells open into the trunks of the 


Nor reap the harveſt, though thou ſpoi/'f the fields 


ik veins. | Ray on the Creation. 2. To divide: to par | : Pricr, 
„ 9s * 11 0 A ; * 2 bd Pal t. 7 * ; vo 7 
8 enen. ag,. [from ſpleen.) Fretful; Their logick has appeared the mere art of ran“ oO _ unhappy _ _— ; 
Pepe rech. | gling, ard their metaphyficks the Jl or fitting Speis of Bis kingdom, and deprived, of eyes. 


VIII, 
hin- 


Vourſelves you muſt engage 
dne; hat to ch your ſpleniſh rage, 
er grievous thirſt; and to atſrage 
dert, vou drink this liquor. Drayton. 
/ . 
LOSITIVE, c. [from ſpleen. ] Hot; 
* *, - J. * oY 4 
ery; pamonate. Not in uſe. 
Ike thy iinge.s from my throat; 
ren! am not {plenitive and raſh, 
1. 


* 
of 


an hair, of diſtinguifhing without a difference. 
| | Warts on the Mind. 
One and the ſame ray is by refraction diſturbed, 
ſhattered, dilated, and /lit, and fprecd into many 
diverging rays. Ncæt'ten. 
Ile inſtances Luther's ſenſuality and diſabedi- 
ence, two crimes Which he has deale with; aud, to 
make the more ſo. einn thew, he lit em into 


Pope. 
To corrupt; to mer; to make uſeleſs. 
[This 15 properly /p//; ypillan, Saxon.] 
Beware lett any man gi you through philofophy 
and vain deceit. | Col. ii. 8. 
Spiritual pride {p5i's many graces. Jay lin. 
Women are not on'v held by this education, 
but we Ir. i that part of the world which would 


TROY p . . . terliery. ther jurniin melt inſtances oi inent ind 
hase in me ſomething dangerous. ens bf 33 „ dein ꝶmpm mne 

arkas ; » Oh! would it pleaſe the gods to lit exalted piety. L. zv. 

| : Shakeip. Hamlet. Thy -beworys 646; aid Sales, 2. „5 * 

d a D?LINT, N - » > "Bo a 7 3 3 A 71 IJ POLL, . - * . 

_ 3 5 Lor perhaps /þ/int 3 Jpinella, No age could furniſh out a pair 5 I; lunde 

5 lialian.) 3 5 1 1. 10 practiſe robbery or plunder. 

their 55 Of nymphs fo graceful, wife, and fulr; L WEE te ck ik robbers it ts 

upon LE * va callous nard ſubſtance, or an inſenſible ith half the luſtre or your eyes, Ry Aland was 1 tete e e 5 1. bs of g He 

1 Ts 0 breeds on or adheres to the ſuank- Wich half your wit, your years, and ſize. St. he os OS FFF 5 e 
dale Of 1 rie and when it Sag bi 1 i! h * 10 «ds! 1 12 74 0 : «} WP; © 

* > „and, it grows big, ſpoils the 7 5 . ; ET : 

57 % re of the eg. When there is but one, it is | 3* To dath and break on a rock. : : The) «ici hate us eil for themſely: be 

pen. a nagle tiert; but when there is another op- God's deſertion, as a full and violent wind, drives Eſahn xliv. 14. 

| RS. ary 7 1 P 3 7 r : 

ent; +2 lt, on the outſide of the ſhank-bone, it him in an inftant, not to the harbour, but oa the - To grow uſeleſs 3 £0 be corrupted, 


2 


8 1 «14 pegged or pinned ſplent. Farrier's Dict. 
18 p ES 52 . 
"Ko" v. 4. | jplifjen, Dutch; plico, 

a.] To join the two ends of a rope 
Vichout a KNOYL, 


PINT, 1. J. Hinter, Dutch. ] 


rock where lhre will be irrecoverably jp/it« 
. Decay of Pity. 
Thoſe who live by ſhores with joy beh vid 
Some wealthy veſſel /p/ir or ſtranded nigh ; 
And from the rocks leap down for ſhipwreck'd gold, 


And ſeek the tempeſts which the others fly. 94. 


He that gathered a hundred buſheis of acorns 
or app es, had thereby a propert, in them: he was 
only to look that he uſed them. before they ſported 
cle he rovbed others. Lacke. 

Spoil. . ſ. [peliim, Latin.) 


17 L 4 frag KR ; 5 1. That which is taken by violence; that 
41 00 . 4 r of wood in general, 4. To divide ; to break into difcord. hich is taken from an enemy; plunder ; 
Mage tun piece of wood, or other matter In ſt. Yriouſly irrcligious, a tecrs" and! "= : * a 
_ uſed 3 5 7 n ſtates notoriou iy Irrcliglous; A 1ecretr an irre- Illage; booty . 
1. Y chirurgeons to hold the bone ſiſtible power ſylits their countels, and ſmites their 5 l t 6 3 
„ Jer bes let in its place. | moſt refined policies with fruitration and a curſe. 9 aid bg : om "_ py 1 = Word; 

K your i 1p ancients afte th * : Such, | For 1 have 10aden nie Wit * 721 Sy 

Taple. woch not 3 iy r tne ſeventh day, uſed ſplints, Uung no other weapon but his name. 

5 1 Hy y 2 the members ſteady, but To SPLIT. v. 2. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
. 0 b — be OE . . , . . . C a bs 

id ele- ad feabbarg and 3 ws made of tin, others | x, To burft in ſander ;. to crack; to ſuffer | 2, That which is gained by ſtrength or 

Mares : » towed up in linen: cloths, | 


difruption. 
A huge veſſel of exceeding hard marble /pi/ir 1fen- 


147; Ort 
„ 0 7e » 7 a efto1 . 1 . . 
'OPLULINT, ogy zur grant our hero's hopes long toil 


ts. 9?! 1 xTER V. a, [from the noun. ] der by congealed water, Boyle. And comproha nice genius crown, 
Ae. 1 8 » Wh ; PSS. q I" » and ec -h ERS. Lie 6777 
. To i 0 at is 't to me, Euch icience and cath 2:7 1s geil, 
Hy - Keure by !plints, 


Yet what reward, or What clown ? Bextley. 


3. That 


| Who never fail on her unfaithful fea, 


£3 


SPO 
3. That which is taken from another, 
| Gentle gales, 
Far ning their odorifercus wings, diſpenſe 
Native perfumes, aud whiſper wheace they ſtole 
T hole balmy /{þ:i/s. Milton. 
4. The act of robbery; robbery; waſte. 
The man that hath not inuſick in himſelf, 
Nor js nut mov'd with concord of fweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ftraiagems, and ſpiils. Shakeſp. 
Too late, alas! we find 
The ſoftneſs of thy ſword, continued through thy 
ſoil, 8 
To be the only cauſe of unrecover'd ſpcil. Drayton. 
Go and ſpeed ! 5% 
HFavock, and fpcil, and ruin are my gain. Milton. 
5. Corruption; cauſe of corruption. 
Company, viilaincus company, hath been the 
ſpoil of me. Shakeſpeare. 
6. The flough ; the cait-off ſkin of a ſer- 
pent. 
Snakes, the rather for the caſting of their ſpoi!, 
live till they be old. f Bacon. 
SPOILER. 7. J. [from Soil. 
1. A robber; a plunderer ; a pillager. 
Such ruin of her manners Rome 
Doth ſuffer now, as ſhe 's become 
Both her own ſpciler and own prey. 
= Ben Fenſon's Cataline. 
Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns 
itſelf to own and aſſert the intereſt of religion, by 
blaſting the ſpeilers of religious perſons and places. 
South. 
Came you then here, thus far, thro' waves, to 
conquer, 
To waſte, to plunder, out of mere compaſſion? 
Is it humanity that prompts you on ? 
Happy for us, and happy for you ſpcilers, 
Had your humanity ne'er reach'd our world! 
A. Philips. 
2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 
SyO'ILFUL. adi. ſpoil and full.] Waſteful 
rapacious. 
Having oft in battle vanquiſhed 
Thoſe ſpoilful Pits, and ſwarming Eaſterlings, 
Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſhed. _ F. Qu. 
SPOKE. . /. [ypaca, Saxon; eiche, Ger- 
man.] The bar of a wheel that paſſes 
from the nave to the felly. 
All you gods, 
In general ſynod take away her power; 
Break all the ſpckes and feilies of her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n. 
Sha eare. 
No heir e' er drove ſo fine a coach; 
The /p»kes, we are by Ovid told, 
| Were ſilver, and the axle gold. 
SrokE. The preterite of /þeakt. 
They ſpcke beſt in the glory of their conqueſt, _ 
8 Spratt. 
SFO'KEN. ' Participle paſſive of Head. 
Wouldfſt thou be fp2ken for to the king? 
ä . 2 Kings, iv. 13. 
The original of theſe ſigns for communication 
is found in viva vcce, in ſpoken language. 
Holder on Speech. 
SPO'KESMAN. n. /. | /poke and man.] One 
who ſpeaks for another. 
Ti you that have the reaſon, 
To do what? | 


Soft. 


ro be a ſpokeſnan from Madam Silvia. Shakeſp. 


He fhall be thy ſpokeſman unto the people. 
Exod. iv. 16. 


To SPO'LIATE, v. a. [ /pelic, Lat.] To 
rob; to plunder, Di, 
| SrOLIA'TION. 2. / | poliation, Fr. Ho- 


liatis, Latin. 
privation. 
An eccleſiaſtical benefice is ſometimes void de 
jure &. facto, and ſometimes de fatto, and not de 
Jure; as when a man ſuffers a ſpe/iation by his own 
act. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


J The act of robbery or 


| SPO 
Sro'npEr. 2. . [/pondie, French; Mon- 


deus, Latin.] A foot of two long ſyl- 
luables. 


We ſee in the choice of the words the weight of 
the tone, and the ſtriving to heave it up the moun- 
tain : Homer clogs the verſe with ſpondces, and leaves 


Bree. 
c .; ſpondile, Fr. 
A vertebra ; a joint 


the vowels open. 
SyoNDYLE. 1. / 
Spondjlus, Latin. 
of the ſpine. 

It hari for the ſpine or back- bone a cartilagi- 
nous ſubſtance, without any {pondy/cs, proceſſes, or 
protuberances. ; Brown. 
SPONGE. 2. J. [L ſporgia, Latin.] A loft 
porous ſubſtance, ſuppoſed by ſome the 
nidus of animals. It is remarkable for 
ſucking ap water. It is too often writ- 
ten unge. See SPUNGE. 

Sporges are gathered from the ſides of rocks, 
being as a large but tough moſs. Bacon. 
They opened and wathed part of their ſponges. 

| s Sandys. 

Great officers are like ſponges: they ſuck till they 
are full, and, when they come once to be ſqueezed, 
their very heart's blood comes away. L"Eftrange. 
To SPONGE. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
blot ; to wipe away as with a ſponge. 

Except between the words of tranſlation and the 
mind of Scripture itſelf there be contradiction, very 
little difference ſhould. not ſeem an intolerable ble- 
miſh neceſſarily to be {purged out. Hooker. 
To SPONGE, v. 2. To ſuck in as a ſponge ; 
to gain by mean arts. 

The ant lives upon her own, honeſtly gotten; 
whereas the fly is an intruder, and a common 
ſmell-feaſt, that urges upon other people's trench- 
ers. | L' Eftrange. 
Here wont the dean, when he's to ſeek, 

To ſpunge a breakfaſt once a week, Swift. 

SPo'NGER. A. . | from ſponge.] One who 
hangs for a maintenance on others. 

A generous rich man, that kept a ſplendid and 

open table, would try which were friends, and 

which only trencher-flies and ſpungers. L' Eftrange. 

Spo"NGINESS. . J. [from pong. y.] Soft- 

neſs, and fulneſs of cavities, like a 

ſponge. | 

- The lungs are expoſed to receive all the droppings 

from the brain: a very fit ciſtern, becauſe of their 

pong ineſs. | Harvey. 
Spo'NGlOUS. adj. | ſpongicux, French; 
from /þonge.] Full of ſmall cavities like 

a ſponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or ſp;»geous, and con- 
tain an oleaginous ſubſtance in little veſicles, which 
by the heat of the body is exhaled through theſe 
bones to ſupply their fibres. Cheyne. 

Spo"NGY. adj. [from ſponge.] 
1. Soft and full of ſmall interſtitial holes. 

The lungs are the molt ſpongy part of the body, 
and theretore ableſt to contract and dilate itſelf. 

Bacen's Natural Hiftery. 

A ſpongy excreſcence groweth upon the roots of 
the laſer-tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, 
and friable, called agarick. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

The body of the tree, being very ſpongy within, 
though hard without, they eaſily contrive into ca- 
noes. Mare. 

Into earth's ſpungy veins the ocean ſinks, 
Thoſe rivers to repleniſh which he drinks. Denbam. 

Return, unhappy ſwain ! | 
The ſpungy clouds are fill'd with gath'ring rain. 
Dryden, 

Her bones are all very ſpongy, and more remark- 
ably thoſe of a wild bird, which flics much, and 
long together. Grew. 


2, Wet; drenched ; ſoaked ; full like a 
| = ſponge. 


When their drench'd natures lie as in a death, 


SPO 
Th' unguarded Duncan? What 
His ſpung y officers, who ſhall bear he I 


SPONK. . . [a word in Edinbu 
| denotes a match, or any thin dipt j 
ſulphur that takes fire : as, S 1 1 
will ye buy?] Touchwoog, HEY 
SPO NSAL. adj. [ ſponjelis, Latin.] R 
lating to marriage. LE 
SPO NSIOV. 2. /; [ Pon ſic, Latin.] 
act of becoming turety for another 
SPONSOR. v. /. [Latin.] A fucy; ox 
who makes a promi ives fecur 
for another, : De nn 
In the baptiſm of a male there ought 


Valea, 
ch which 


The 


turned in that form to wind yan upon ; 


To SPOOM. 


What cannot you and I perform upon 


_ v. 1. {probably from oo 


to be ty I. 
males and one woman, and in the e mo 870 0 
male child two women and one man; ard ther Lat 
are called Jpenſors or ſureties for their education-in Ve 
the true cbriſtian faith, Ayl fes Pen, dune! 
The ſponſor ought to be of the tame #:tion wo gore! 
the perlon to whom he becomes ſurety Ina In. 
. « A " {Nt 7 
The raſh hermit, who with impious pray'r D 
Had been the ſponſor of another's care. Hon: daf 
SPONTANEITY. 2. / [ ſpontaneitas, ſchool! : _— 
Lat. /pontaneite, Fr. from Jpontaner:] F , 
Voluntarineſs; willingneſs; accord un. 8 
compelled. pus 
Neceſſity and Jpontarcity may ſometimes mes? 2 n 
together, ſo may ſpontaneity and liberty; but nel 3 
neceſſity and true liberty can never. . 
Bram ball apairft Ille. . Ar 
Strict neceſſity they ſimple call; Su 
It fo binds the will, that things foreknown of l 
| By ſpontaneity, not choice, are done. Dach. rake 
SPONTA'NEOUS. a. | /pontanee, Fr. en 
from /porte, Latin.) Voluntary; net 850 8 
compelled ; acting without compulſion qui 
or reſtraint; acting of itſelf; acting 100 
of its own accord. * 
Many analogal motions in animals, though I can- wat: 
not call them voluntary, yet I ſee them {rrcarcac; 
I have reaſon to conclude, that theſe are not fm- Ar 
ply mechanical, How, Gob 
They now came forth | eit 
Spontaneous; for within them ipirit mod Be f 
Attendant on their lord. Mig D 
While John for nine-pins does declare, 
And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 900 
Both legs and arms ontanecus move, | $ 
Which was the thing I meant to prove, P.. An: 
Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 7780 
Parts anſwering parts ſhall ſlide into a whole 
Spontaneous beauties all around a lvance, a 
Start ev'n from difficulty, ſtrike irom chance; a0 
Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make i St. be 
| : g 8 py S208 
SPONTANEOUSLY, adv, [from /jortace r 
ous.] Voluntarily; of its on accord, | F 
This would be as impoſſible as that tt: lead ct 10 2 
an edifice ſhould naturally and /porturciigy Moy 850 
up to the roof, while lighter materials emp.v; et. bog 
3 . j. ICk 
ſelves beneath it. : ng . 
Whey turns ſpon:aneouſly acid, and the RE 1. P. 
cheeſe as hard as a ſtone. Arbuti ret at . hl 
SpPONTA NEOUSNESS. 2. / [om four 2 
neous,] Voluntarinels; reedom ct will; " 
accord unforced. FE Th 
The ſagacities and inſtinQs of brutes, wt nt \ 
taneorſneſs of many of their animal motions, ar ket Sir 
explicable, without ſuppoſing ſome active n - tall 
nate power connexed to and inherent in t ae 
rits, of a higher extraction than the ber f 
modification of matter. Hale Origin of 4 Det. ans 
SPooL. 2. J. [ ſpubl, German i boy 
A ſmall piece of cane or ret £ —_ 1 
knot at each end; or a piece © £1 
* 


— : —— . 


8 PO 
as a ſhip driven with violence 
a foam. ] To go on 
ſeiftly. A fea term. 


Chen virtue /pccr2s before a proſperous gale, 
Rs have * help to fill the ſail. Dryden. 


8?OON, 2. J [ /paen, Dutch; /pone, Da- 

niſh; /e801n, Ulandick. ] A concave veſſel 

zit a handle, uſed in eating liquids. 

 Wauldft thou drown thyfelf, 

ot but a little water in a toon, 

And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 

E:0ugn do tie ſuch a villain up. Shak. K. Jolin. 
This is a devil, and no monſter: J will leave 

m; I have no long ſpcon. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the ſpoor, 

Count the flow clock, and dine exact at goon. Pope. 


or foam, s 
ſpumes, or raiſes 


850% BTL. 2. . ¶peon and bill; platea, ; 


L.] A bird. 
The hoveller, or {poonbill 5 the former name the 
are proper, the end of the bill being broad like a 
gorel, bat not concave like a ſpoon, but perfectly 
far. © Grew's Muſeum. 
Ducks and geeſe have ſuch long broad bills to 
ger in water and mud; to which we may rec- 
£02 the bill of the {pronbill, - Derb. Phyſice-T beol, 
$r00xFUT.. #. /. | ſpoon and full. 

i, As much as is generally taken at once 
in a ſpoon, A medical ſpoonful is half 
an Ounce. ; h | 

P:«:cribe him, before he do uſe the receipt, that 
de eke ſuch a pill, or . of liquor. Bacon. 

2. Any ſmall quantity of liquid. 

Surely the choice and meaſure of the materials 
of which the whole body is compoſed, and what we 
e Gaily by pounds, is at leaſt of as much im- 
portazce as of what we take ſeldom, and only by 
grains and ſpornfuls, Arbuthnot, 
d:00xXMEAT, z. J. | ſpoon and meat.] Li- 

| quid food; nouriſhment taken with a 


ſpoon. 
Veprefcribed a ſlender diet, allowing only ſpoon- 
meats, Wiſeman. 


Wretche! 
Are mortals born to ſleep their lives away! 
(32 back to what thy infancy began, 
E:t pap and ſprrreat 5 for thy gugaws cry, 
Be ſullen, avd retuſ? the lullaby. Drydex's Perſius. 
Det moſt upon t oanmeats, as veal or cock broths. 


vrooxwoRT, . J. Scurvygraſs. 
Spntort was there, ſcorbutics to ſupply z 
An centaury, ty clear the jaundic'd eye. Harte. 
75 Hoon. wv, z. In ſea language, is when 
a ſhip, being under ſail in a ſtorm, can- 
ot bear it, but is obliged to put right 
i before the wind. Bailey. 
<POR4 DICAL.A40). | Tropa nts 3 [poradique, 
French.) | 
. *,pracival diſeaſe is an endemial diſeaſe, what 
"2 patucular forton affect but few people. A-buth, 


| 1 "a n./. { /pott, a make-game, Iſland- 
K. | 


E 
. Play averſion ; game; frolick and tu- 
mactuous merriment, 
Her ſcerts were ſuch as carried-riches of know- 
bee upon the ſtream of delight. Sidncy. 
* ke to wanton boys, are we to th gods; 
= ho W for their ſport. Shakeſp, King Lear, 
"in 3 _—_ we.e merry, they ſaid, call for 
1 ar he may make us ſpcrt; and they 
for him, and he made them ſport. 
udp. xvi. 25. 
Av e who caſteth . en, poem. 
ach, l is the man that deceiveth his neigh- 


The diſcourſe of fools is ir 
in the wantonnefs of fin, 
2. Mock 


. oh ſuſpect without cauſe, wh 
+ M?, then let me be your jeſt, 


tour, and faith, am not I . ? Prov. xxvi. 19. 

ſome, and their ſport 

Ecclus. xxviig 13. 
» Contemptuous mirth. 

y then make ſport 

Shakeſpeare 


3. That with which one plays. 


Harvey. 


SPORTFUL. adj. [one and full.] 


1. Merry; frolick ; wanton ; acting in jeſt. 


SP O. 


They had his meſſengers in derifion, and made 
a ſport of his prophets, 1 Eſdr. i. 51. 
To make fport with his word, and to endeavour 
to render it ridiculous, by turning that holy book 
into raillery, is a direct affront to God. Tillotſor, 


Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 


Of wrecking whir:winds. Milton. 
Commit not thy prophetick mind 

To flitting leaves, the ſport of every wind, 

Left they diſperſe in air, Dryden. 


Some grave their wrongs on marble ; he, more 
juſt | 


Stoop'd down ſerene, and wrote them on the duſt, | 


 Trod under foot, the ſport of ery wind, 
Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind; 
There ſecret in the grave he bade them lie, 
And griev'd they could not *ſcape th' Almighty*s 
eye. Dr. Madden on Bp. Buulter, 


4. Play; idle gingle. 
| An author who ſhould introduce ſuch a ſport of 


words upon our ſtage, would meet with ſmall ap- 
plauſe. ; Broome. 


5. Diverſion of the field, as of fowling, 


hunting, fiſhing. | 
Now for our mountain ſport, up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young, Shakeſprare's Cymbeline. 
The king, who was exceſſively affected to hunt- 
ing, and the ſports of the field, had a great defire 
to make a great park, for red as well as tallow dcer, 
between Richmond and Hampton Court. Clarendon. 


To SPORT. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To divert; to make merry. It is uſed 


only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, 
while they ſported themſelves in his pain, and de- 
lighted in his prayers, as the argument of their 
victory. : Sidney. 

Away with him, and let her ſport herſelf 
With that ſhe's big with, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

Againſt whom do ye ſpcrt yourſelves? againſt 
whom make ye a wide mouth, and draw out the 


tongue ? Tſaiab, Ivii. 4. 
What pretty ſtories theſe are for a man of his 
ſeriouſneſs to ſport bin f withal ! Atterbury. 


Let ſuch writers go on at their deareſt peril, and 
Sport themſ-lwes in their own deceivings. 


2. To repreſent by any kind of play. 


Now ſporting on the lyre thy love of youth, 
Now virtuous age and venerable truth; 
Expreſſing juſtly Sappho's wanton art 
Of odes, and Pindar's more majeftick part. Dryd. 


To SPORT. vp. . | | 
1. To play; to frolick; to game; to wan- 


ton. 
They, ſporting with quick glance, 

Shew to the ſun their way'd coats dropt with gold. 

Milton. 

Lariſſa, as ſhe ſported at this play, was drowned 

in the river Peneus. Brome an the Odyſſey. 


2. To trifle. 


It any man turn religion into raillery, by bold 


jeſts, he renders himſelf ridiculous, becauſe he ſports 
with his own life, Tillotſon, 


How with a jportful malice it was follow'd, 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. Shak. 
Down he alights among the ſportfil herd 


Of thoſe tour-footed kinds. Milton. 


2. Ludicrous; done in jeſt. 


His highnels, even in ſuch a flight and ſportful 
damage, had a noble ſenſe of juſt dealing. MWotton. 
Behold your own Aſcanius, while he ſaid, ' 
He drew h's glitt'ring helmet from his head, 
In which the youth to por:ful arms he led. Dryd. 
They are no ſportful! productions of the ſoil, but 
did once belong to real and living fiſhes; ſeeing 
each of them doth exactly reſemble ſome other 
ſhell on the ſea-ſhore. Bentley. 


A catalogue of this may be had in Albericus | 


Gentilis ; which, becauſe it is tco ſportfiul, I forbear 
to mention» Baker. 


Watts. 


SP O 


SPORTFULLY. adv. [from foorrful.] Wan- 


tonly; merrily. - 
Spo'RTFULNESS. #. J. | from ſportſul.] 
Wantonneſs; play; merriment; frolick. 

The otter got out of the liver, and inweeged 
himſelf ſo, as the ladies loft the further marking 
of his ſportfuln- 3. Sidncys 

Spo'RTIVE. adj. [from /port.] Gay; mer 
ry; frolick ; wanton; playful; ludicrous. 

1 am not in a ſpcrtive humour now; 

Tell me, and daily not, where is the money ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Is itT | 
That drive thee from the ſportive court, where thou 
Waſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of ſmoky muſkets ? Shak. All's well that ends well. 

While thus the conſtant pair alternate ſaid, 
Joyful above them and around them play'd 
Angels and ſportive loves, a numerous crowd, : 
Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow'd. 

Prior. 

We muſt not hope wholly to change their origi- 
nal tempers; nor make the gay penſive and grave, 
nor the melancholy fportive, without ſpoiling them. 

- Locke. 

No wonder ſavages or fubjects lain, 

Were equal crimes in a delpotick reign 

Both doom'd alike for ſportive tyrants bled, 

But ſubjects ſtarv'd while ſavages were fed. Pope. 
Syo'RTIVENESS. . . [ from ſportive. ] 

Gaiety ; play; wantonneſs. 

Shall I conclude her to be Gmple, that has her 
time to begin, or refuſe ſportiveneſs as freely as 1 
have ? Walton's Angler. 

SPO'RTSMAN. 7. J. [ ſport and man.] One 
who purſues the recreations of the field. 

Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had 
Meleager for their patron, as the Chriſtiùns have 
their St. Hubert: he ſpeaks of the conſtellation 
which makes a good ſportſman. _ Aaddifon. 

SPO'RTULE. 2. /. | ſportules Fr. ſportula, 
Latin.] An alms; a dole. 
The biſhops, who conſecrated the ground, had 
a ſpill or ſportule from the credulous laity. 
Ayliffe's Parergen. 
SPOT. 2. /. | /petie, Daniſh ; /potte, Fle- 
maſh. ] | : 8 
1. A blot; a mark made by diſcoloration, 

This three years day, theſe eyes, though clear 
To outward view of b!emiſh or of pot, a 
Bereft of ſight, their ſeeing have forgot. Milton. 

A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre 
with advantage; but if he any way degenerate from 
his line, the leaſt ſpor is viſible on ermine. Dryden. 

2. A taint; a diſgrace ; a reproach ; a fault. 

Yet Chloe ſure was form'd without a ſpot 5 

'Tis true, but ſomething in her was forgot. Pope. 


3. I know not well the meaning of pot in 
this place, unleſs it be a ſcandalous wo- 


man, a diſgrace to her ſex. 
Let him take thee, 
And hoiſt thee up to th' ſhouting plebeiansz - 
Follow his chariot, like the greateſt por 
Of all thy ſex. Sbaleſpeare's Antony and Cleipatra, 


4. A ſmall extent of place. 

That /bet to which I point is Paradiſe, 
Adam's abode ; thoſe lofty ſhades, his bow'r. Milt. 
He who, with Plato, ſhall place beatitude in the 
knowledge of Cod, will have his thoughts raiſed 
to other contemplations than thoſe who looked not 
beyond this ſpor of earth, and thoſe periſhing things 
in it. .. Locke, 
About one of theſe breathing paſſages is a ſpot of 
myrtles, that flouriſh within the ſteam of theſe 
vapours. | - Addiſon. 
Abdallah converted the whale mountain into a 
kind of garden, and covered every part of it with 
plantations or ſpots of flowers. Guardians 
He that" could make two ears of corn grow upon 
a ſpot of ground where only one grew before, would 
deierve better of mankind than the whole race of 
politicians, Swift 
X 2 5. Any 
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SPO 


Any particular place. 


I would be buly in the world, and learn; 
Not, like a coarlte and uſeieſs dunghill weed, 
Fix'd to one fot, and rot juſt as I grow. Otway. 
As in this grove I tock my laſt farewel, | 
As on this very ct of earth 1 fell, | 
$9 ſhe my prey becomes ev'n here. 
Here Adrian fell: upon that fatal pet 
Our brother died. | Granville. 
The Dutch landſcapes are, I think, always a 


Dryden, 


its kind a very faithful, but very confined, portrait. 
| Reynolds. 

6. Upon the Spor. Immediately ; without 

changing place. [ /ur le champ. 

The lion did not chop him up immediatcly upon 
the ot; and yet he was reſolved he ſhould not ei- 
cape. L'Efrange. 

It was determined aon the ſſot, according as 


the oratory on either fide prevailed. Seorft. 
To Spor. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mark with diſcolorations; to 


macu- 
late. | 
They are polluted off' rings, more abhorr'd 
Than {potted livers in the ſacrifice, 
Have you not ſeen a handkerchief, | 
Spotted with ſtrawberries, in your wite's hand? 
Shakeſpearce 
But ſerpents now more amity maintain; 
From jpetted ſkins the leopard does refrain; 
No weaker lion 's by a ſtronger lain. Tate's Juv. 
2. To patch by way of ornament. 

I counted the patches on both ſides, and found 
the tory patches to be about twenty ſtronger than 
the whig: but next morning the whole puppet- 
ſhow was filled with faces /potzed after the whiggith 
manner. Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. To corrupt; to diſgrace; to taint. 
Ibis vow receive, this vow ef God maintain, 
My virgin lite no /porred thoughts thall ſtain. 

g Sidney. 
The people of Armenia have retained the chriſ- 

tian faith from the time ot the apoſtles; but at 
this day it is /potted with many abſurdities. 


Syo'TLESS. adj. from ſpot.] 
1. Free from ſpots. F 
2. Free from reproach or impurity ; imma- 
culate; pure; untainted. 
So much fairer 
And ſpotleſs ſhail mine innocence ariſe, 
When the king knows my truth. Shakeſpeare. 
I dare my lite lay down, that the queen is /{por/e/s 


You grac'd the ſeveral parts of life, 

A ſpotleſs virgin, and a faultleſs wife. Waller, 
We lometimes with that it had been our lot to 
live and converſe with Chriſt, to hear his divine 
diſcourſes, and to obſerve his ſpotleſs behaviour; 
and we pleaſe ourſelves perhaps with thinking, how 
ready a reception we ſhould have given to him and 
his doctrine. Atterbury. 

Eternal ſunſhine of the ſp:z/s/s mind, 

Each pray'r accepted, and each with reſign' d. Pope. 
SyO"TTER. 2. J. [from ſpot.] One tha 
ſpots ; one that maculates. | 
Spo'TTY. adj. [from /pot.] Full of ſpots ; 

maculated. 

The moon, whoſe orb 

Through optick glaſs the Tuſcan artiſt views 

In Valombroſa to deſcry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, on her ſpotty globe. Milton. 

Spou's aL. adj. [from /pou/e.] Nuptial 

matrimonial; conjugal; connubial ; bri- 

dal. | 

There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. 

Shakeſpeare. 


head, 
Than ſpouſal rites. prejudice the marriage bed. 
|  Craſhaw. 
This other, in her prime of love, 
Spouſal embraces vitiated with gold. 


- repreſentation of an individual et, and each in| 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 


In th' eyes of Heaven. Shakeſpeare's Ii, inter s Tale. | 


Hope's chaſte kiſs wrongs no more joy's maiden- | 


"SEO 


Slcep'ſt thou, careleſs of tke nuptial day? 
Thy /pcuja/ ornament neglected lies; 
Ariſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe. Pope's Odyſſey, 


SyoU'SAL. n. J. [c/pouſailles, Fr. ſponſalia, 
Lat.) Marriage ; nuptials. 

As man and wife, being two, are ane in love, 
So be there *twixt your kingdoms ſuch a ſpouſal, 
That never may ill office, or fell jealouſy, 

Thruſt in between the paction of theſe kingdoms, 

To make divorce of their incorporate league. Shak. 
The amorous bird of night 

Sung ſporſal, and bid haſte the ev*ning tar, 

On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. Milton. 

The {pouſals of Hippolita the queen, 
What tilts and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen |! 

5 Dryden, 

Atherial muſick did her death prepare, 
Like joyful ſounds of ouſalt in the air: 
A radiant light did her crowu'd temples gild. 
| Dryden. 
SPOUSE. x. {| /onſa, ſponſus, Lat. e/pouſe, 
Fr.] One joined in marriage; a huſband 
or wite. 

She is of good cſteem 

Befide, ſo qualiſicd as may beſeem 
The /e of any noble gentieman. Shakeſpeare. 

At once, Farewel, O faithful ſponſe they ſaid 3 


vade. 


Srpou'sED. adj. | from the noun.) Wedded; 


mony. 
They led che vine 

To wed her elm; the fpcus'd about him twines 
Her marriageabie arms. Milton. 


a huſband or wife. 
To tempt the ſp»u{c/cſs queen with am'rous wiles, 
Reſort the nobles from the neighb' ring ifles, Pope. 


SyouT. 2. J. from ſpnyt, Dutch. ] 
1. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veſſel, 
out ot which any thing is poured. 
Ste gaiping to begin ſome ſpeech, her eyes 
Became two ſpoutss Shakeſpeare's Vinter's Tale. 
In whales that breathe, leſt the water ſhould get 
unto the lungs, an ejection thereof is contrived by 
a fiſtula or ſpout at the head. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
If you chance it to lack, 
Be it claret or ſack, 
I'll make this ſnout 
To deal it about, 
Or this to run out, 
As it were from a ſpout. 
As waters did in ſtorms, now pitch runs out, 
As lead, when a fir'd church becomes one ſpout. 
Donne. 
In Gaza they couch veſſels of earth in their 
walls, to gather the wind from the top, and to 
pals it down in ſpeuts into rooms. Bacon. 
Let the water be fed by ſome higher than the 
pool, and delivered into it by fair ſpouts, and then 


diſcharged by ſome equality of bores, that it Ray | 


little. Bocon, 
In this ſingle cathedral, the very ſecuts are loaded 

with ornaments. | Addiſon on Italy. 
From ſilver ſpouts the grateful liquors glide, 

And China's earth receives the ſmoking tide. Pope. 


2. Water falling in a body; a cataraR, 


clouds ſometimes di:charge all their wa- 
ter at once. 8 | 
Not the dreadful ſpot, 

Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Conſtring'd in mals by the almighty ſun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamvur Neptune's ear 
In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword 
Falling on Diomede. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 

The force of theſe motions preſſing more in ſome 
places than in others, there would fall not ſnowers, 
but great ſpouts or caſcades of water. 


Milton. ; 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


At once th' encroaching rinds their cleſing lips in- 
Dryden. ; 


eſpouſed ; joined together as in matri- 


SPOU'SELESS. ad;. | from /pouje.] Wanting | 


Ben Jenſon. | 


ſuch as 1s ſeen in the hot climates, when | 


So down he fell, whom ſpraz/ing on the ground 


8 PR 


pour with violence i 


body, as from a ſpout. im 2 collected 


We will bear home that luſty blood 


Which here we came to again, 


peut againſt Your town, 
1 intend two fountains, the o 


Shak a 
ne that foi. de 
ſfoutetb water, the other a fair at frinkleth or 


receipt or uater. 


She ſwims in blood, and blood does 


To heav'n, that heav 'n men's eruelties Ga 


might k. . 
Next on his belly floats the mi 
He twiſts his back, and rears his 
Be /pouts the tide, 
To SyOUT. v. 2. To iſſue as from a 
They laid them down hard by the mur 
muſick of certain waters Ki 
fide of the hills. 0:4 
No hands could force it thence, ſo fixt 5 
Till out it ruſh'd, expell' by tram; vs; 
blood, 5 
It outs up out of deep wells, and g. 
the tops of them, upon the face of th: ground, 


dea ard. 


Wai, 
ghty Whi'e; 
threat Ning tail + 
Creech, 
ſpout, 
Wuting 


» Which ſpcurcd out er 


Ugg 
] 5 
3 

atx. 


s forth 3. 


All the glittering hill 
Is bright with ſpouting rills. Tien in Aden: 
SPRAG. adj. Vigorous ; ſpritely, 4 pro. 
vincial word. | 
A good ſprag memory. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Mice Fc. 
To SPRAIN. D. 4. [ corrupted from firair 
To ſtretch the ligaments of a joint wir). 
out diſlocation of the bone. | 
Should the big lait extend the ſhoe ten be, 
The ſudden turn may ſtreteh the ſwelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle Fi, 0, 
SPRAIN. z. / [from the verb.] Ee. 
ſion of the ligaments without difocatbn 
of the joint. | 
I was in pain, and thought it was with h = 
gat tennis. | 7. 
SPRAINTS, 2. /. The dung of an or, 
Dis. 
SPRANG. The preterite of ring. 
Mankind ſprang from one common orig; 
whence this tradition would be univer fag dH 


„** 


: 4 (7147s 
SPRAT. #« . | /prot, Dutch; /arda, Lat.) 
A ſmall ſea fiſh. 
So oft, in feaſts with coſtiy changes clad, 
To crammed maus a /prat new itoma-l big. 
: 7 F. Aq. 
All- ſaints do lay for porke and ſowle, 
For ſprats and ſpurlings for their houſe, 7%. 
Of round fith there are brit, ſprat, barn, mat, 
* 
To SPRAWL. v. 2. | pradle, Daniſh; har. 
telen, Dutch, ] ; 
1. To- ſtruggle, as in the convuitions d 
death. | 
Hang the child, thet he may ſee it Ca 
A fight to vex the father's ſoul. babe ici. 
Some lie ſprazoling on the ground, „ 
With many a gaſh and bloody wound. Hi d, fer. 
2. To tumble or creep with much ag'ta· 
tion and contortion of the limbs. 
The birds were net fledged; but, upon (pro: 
and ſtruggling to get clear of the flame, donn 1 1 
tumbled. | LEE. 
Telamon hap'd to meet 
A rifing root that held his faiten'd fert; 


mY 
Dryzers 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, 85 
He learns to kick, and wince, and fpronel. 1 rur. 
Did the ſtars do this feat once only, which 1 
beginning to human race? who were 34 que 
the world, to obſerve the births of thoſe Ro 
and calculate their nativities, as they "nd 
of ditches ? . 


» 


His brother from the wooden gyves unv0u) 


! 


„ 


5 PR 


Ke ran, he leapt into a flood, | 
New Greg's a while, and ſcarce got out, 
Al cover'd o er with ſlime. Sevift. 


JIESS 1. /- [of the 


and ſprout.] 
1 Ry ally of a branch. 


\r fcht whereof each bird that fits. an ſpray, 
end a that to his den was fled, 
afreſh out of their late ks 
it heir drooping head. 
” 85 11 ubberds Tale, 
T'.us drops this lofty pine, and hangs his ſprey*, 
bs baue pride dies in her . 5 3 
The wind that whiſtles through the ſprays 
Maintains the conſort of the ſong ; 
And hidden bir.is, with native lays, 
The golden ſleep prolong. Dryden. 
„ The bam of the ſea, commonly written 


Ad every 923 
Come forth 


Ad 09 the light 


. i 
/ winds raiſe ſome of the ſalt with the gray. 
Avrbuthnet. 
7. SPREAD. v. a. [ypnedan, Sax. /prey- 
den, Dutch. 7 
\ To extend; to expand; to make to co- 
ver or fill a larger ſpace than before, 
He bought a field where he had ſprcad his tent. 
Gen. xxxlii. 
Niꝛpah ſpread ſackcloth for her upon the rock. 
SS 2. Sam. xxi. 
Faire attendants then 
The ſhoots and bedding of the man of men, 
Within 2 cabin of the hollow keele, 
wed u made loft. Cut man. 
ale the trees more tall, more ſpread, and moce 
ba than they uſe to be. Bacon s Natural Hiſtery. 
der /pread into plates is brought from Tarſhiſh. 
| Fer. x. 
Shu funeral eloquence her colours ſpread, 
Aud icatter roles on the wealthy dead), Tung. 
2. To corer by extenſion. 
Her checks their ſre ſne ia loſe and wonted grace, 
Ane an 1inuſual paleneſs preads her face. Gran. 
Jo cover over. ' 
The workman melteth a graven image, and the 
golimith ſpread*th it over with gold. Jaiab, xl. 19. 
4 To ſtretch; to extend. 
Freud o er the ſilver waves thy golden ha'r. 
S Ha, care. 
He aroſe from kneeling, with his hands jpread up 
to heavca, and he bleſſed the congregation. n 
1 Kings, Viil, 54. 
The ?ately trees faſt ſpread their branches. 


Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
Fit b; his fide Pifiſtratus lay ſpread, 


I: age his equal, on a ſplendid bed. Pope. 


5- To publiſh; to Uivulge ; to diſſemi- 


nate. ; 
They, when departed, ſpread abroad his fame in 
al that country. : Matt he cu, ix. 31. 
& To emit as effluvia or emanations ; to 
diffuſe. | 
Their courſe thro” thickeſt conſtellations held, 
The) pread their bane. Ailton. 
' SPREAD, 2. 1. To extend or expand 
itielf. 
Can any underſtand the ſereadi 
del readings of the clouds, 
or the nd Hof his tabernacle ? Job, xxxvi. 29. 


The princes of Germany had but a dull fear 51 


he grcat > Of Snai 
e greatnets of Spain, upon a general appreher - 
tun only of 


7 of their ſpreaving and ambitious deſigus. 

. : | | Bacon 
Hlants, if they ſpread much, are ſeldom tall. 

q h Bacon. 
2 by ns who wont to chaſe the fair, 

The « the reading oak, was there. Add, Cato. 
"Day ac; Crone at the farther end, ſpreading 
orth into an im k 7 

menſe ccean. Addiſon. 


op : 
pads v. /. [from the verb.] 
I, Om, compaſs, 

e got a tine ſpread of improveable lands; 


ſame race with /prit | 


Milton. 


SPR 

and am already ploughing up ſome, fencing others. 
. | Addiſon. 
2. Expanſion of parts. 
No flower hath chat ſpread of the woodbind. 

Bacon, 

SPREA DER. 7. /. [from /pread.] 
1. One that ſpreads. 


By conforming ourſelves, we ſhould be ſpreaders 
of a worſe infection than any we are likely to draw 


remonies. 
2. Pabliſher ; divulger; diſſeminator. 

If it be a miſtake, I deſire 1 may not be accuſed 

for a ſprea/:r of falſe news, Sæoift. 

SPRENT. part. | from ꝓprene, to ſprinkle ; 


Dutch. ] Sprinkled. Obſolete. 

O lips, that kif;'s that hand with my tears ſprent. 
Sidney. 
SPRIG. z. J. [rig, Welſh ; fo Davies. 
but it 1s probably of the ſame race with 

ſpring.] A ſmall branch; a ſpray. 
The ſubſtance is true ivy; atter it is taken down, 
the friends of the family are defirous to have ſome 


SPRIG Chryſtal. u. /. | 

In perpendicular fiſſures, chryſtal is found in 
form of an hexangular column, adhering at one end 
to the ſtone, and near the other leſſoning gradually, 
till it terminates in a point: this is called by Japi- 
daries ſprig or rock cual. L godcvard. 

SPRI'3GY. adj. [from /prig.] Full of ſmall 
branches. | 
SPRIGH T. x. J. [contraction of fpirit ; 
ſpiritus, Latin. It was aneiemly written 
[prete or ſpryte ; and /p:rit, as now writ- 
ten, was long conſidered in verſe as a 
monoſellable: this word theuld therefore 
be ſpelled prize, and its derivatives 
fpritely, fpriteful ; but cuitom has deter- 
mined otherwiſe. ] | 
1. Spirit; ſhade ; ſoul ; incorporeal agent. 
She doth diſplay 

The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 

Through which her words fo wiſe do make their 
way, 

To bear the meſſage of her right. Spenſer. 

Forth he calleq out of deep darkneſs dread 

. Legions of ſprizhts, tte which, like little flies 

Flutt'ring about his ever damned head, 

Axeait whereto their ſervice h applies. Fa. Qxeen. 

While with heavinly ch:rity the oke, 

A ſtreaming blaze the fiient ſhadow: !:; ke; 
The birds obſcene to foreſts wing'd their flight, 
And gaping graves receiv'd the guilty ſpright. Dry. 
Of theſe am I who thy protection claim; 
A watchful /prite, and Ariel is my name. Pepe. 
2. Walking ſpirit ; apparition. 

The ideas of goblins and {prighrs have no more 
to do with darkneſs than light; yet let but a foolith 
maid inculunte theſe often on the mind of a child, 
poffibl; he ſhalt never be able to ſeparate them 
again. ; Locke. 

3. Power which gives cheerfulneſs or cou- 
rage. 

O chaſtity ! the chief of heav'nly lights, 
Which mak'f us moſt immortal ſhape to wear, 

Hold thou my heart, eſtabliſh thou.my {prights 3 
To only thee my conſtant courſe J bear, 

Till ſpotlets ſoul unto thy boſom fly; 


4. An arrow. Not in uſe. 


We had in uſe for ſea fight ſhot t arrows called 
ſßprigbts, without any other heads ſave wood ſharp- 
ened; which were diſcharged out of muſcets, and 

would pierce through the ſides of ſhips where a 


Bacon's Natural Hiſicry. 


ö 


* 


SprI"GHTFUL. adj. [ ſpright and full. 


from papiſts, by our conformity with them in ce- | 
Fleiter. | 


5 


* 7 


rpnengan, ꝓphenan, Saxon; Sprengen, 


ſprig to keep. Bacon. 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A ſprig of bays in fifty years; 
While ev'ry fool his claim alleges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. Sæoift. 


Such life to lead, ſuch death ] vow to die. Sidney. 


8 PR 


7 SPRIGHT. v. a. To haunt as a ſpright. 


A ludicrous uſe. 


I am ſprighted with a fool. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Lively ; briſk; gay ; vigorous. 
The ſpirit of the time ſhall teach me ſpeed. 

— Spoke like a ſprighrful noble gentleman. Shak. 
Steeds ſgrigbtſful as the light. Convieys 
Happy my eyes when they behold thy face: 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating 

At fight of thee, and bound with ſprightful joys. 

Otrvaye 


SprI'GnTFULLY. adv. [from /prightful.] 


Briſkly; vigorouſly. 

Nortolk, /prightfully and bold, 

the ſummons ot the appellant's trumpet, 
Shakeſpeare, 

SPRI"GHTLESS. adj. | from /pright.] Dull; 


enervated ; ſluggiſh. 
t Are you grown 
Benumb'd with fear, or virtue's ſprightleſs 


Stays but 


cold ? 

s Cooley. 
SrNIORHTLIX ESS. 1. J [from fprightly.] 
Livelineſs; briſkneſs ; vigour; gaiety ;. 
vivacity. 

The foul is clogged when ſhe acts in conjunction 
with a companion ſo heavy; but, in dreams, obſerve - 
with what a ſprightlineſs and alacrity does ſhe exert 
herſelf. | Addiſon, . 


SPR1'GHTLY. adj. [from ſpright.] Gay; 


briſk; lively; vigorous ; alry ; viva- 
cious. 
Produce the wine that makes us bold, 
And ſprigbely wit and love inſpires. Dryden. 
When now the /frightly trumpet, from afar, 
Had giv'n the ſignal of approaching war. Dryden. 
Each morn they wak'd me with a ſprightly lay 
Of opening heav'n they ſung, and gladſome day. 
Prior. 
The ſerigbeiy Sylvia trips along the green; 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen. Pope. 
ToSPRING.w. 2, preterite rung or ſprang, . 


anciently ſpreng; part. /prung. [yprun- 
Fan, Sax. /pringen, Dutch.) 
1. To ariſe out of the ground, and grow, 
by vegetative power. 
All bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues c the earth, 
Spriag with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man's diftreſs, Shakeſpeare. 
To his muſick plants and flowers 
Ever ſprurg, as fun ard ſhowers | 
There lad made a laſting ſpring. Sh. Hen. VIII. 
To ſatisfy the deſolate ground, and cauſe the 
bud of the tender herb to ſpring forth. 
Fob, xxxviii. 27. 
Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit 
that /prazg up and increaſed. Mark, iv. 8 
Teil me, in what happy fields 
The thiſtle /prings, to which the lily yields? Pope. 
2. To begin to grow. | 
| That the nipples ſhould he made with ſuch pe 
forations as to admit paſſage to the milk when. 
drawn, otherwite to retain it; and the teeth of 
the young not rung, are effects of providence. 
| Ray. 
3. To proceed as from ſeed. 
Ye ſhall eat this vear ſoch things as grow df 
themſelves; and in the ſecand year that which 


ſpringeth of the ſame. . | 2 Kings. 
Much more good of fin ſhall ſpring. Million. 


4. To come into exiſtence; to iſſue forth. 
Hadſt thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houſe of Vork, 
They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies. 
Shakefpearee 
Ex'n thought meets thought, cre from the lips it 
part, ; 
And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart. 
. : Popes . 
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5, To ariſe ; to appear; to begin to ap- 
pear or to exiſt. 
When the day began to ſpring, they let her go. 
Judges. 


To chem which ſat in the region and ſhadow of 


death, light is /prung up. Matthew, iv. 16. 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 
© Taint not the pure &.ea 5s of the ſpringing day 
With your dull influence : it is for you 
To ſit and ſcoule upon night's heavy brow. Craſp. 
Do not blaſt my ſpringing hopes, 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my ſoul. 


Rave. 
6. To iſſue with effect or force. 


Swift fly the years, and rife th' expected morn 
Oh ſpring to light, auſpicious babe, be born! Pope. 


7. To proceed as from anceſtors, or a coun- 


tr * 
ty he began to ſerve his country, 

' How long continued; and what ſtock he ſprings of; 
'The noble kouſe of Marcius. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Our Lord /{prang out of Judea. Heb. vii. 14. 

All theſe 
Shall, like the brethren ſprung of dragon's teeth, 
Ruin each other, and he fall amongſt em. B. Jenſ. 
Heroes of old, by rapine and by ſpoll, 
In ſearch of fame did all the worid embroill 
Thus to their gods esch then allied his name, 

This ſprang from Joe, and that from Titan came. 

| Granville. 


8. To proceed as from a ground, caule, or 


reaſon. 
They found new hope to ring 
Out of deſpair. | Milton. 
Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
the inheritance of role over men, and property in 
things, ſprang from the ſame original, and deſcend 
by the ſame rules. Locke. 


9. To grow; to thrive. 
What makes ali this but Jupiter the king, 
At whoſe command we perith and we ſpring ? 
Then tis our beſt, ſince thus ordain'd to die, 
To make a virtue of neceſſity. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 


10. To bound; to leap ; to jump; to ruſh 
haſtily ; to appear ſuddenly. 


Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and ſtarts ; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple ; ſtraight 
Springs out into faſt gait, then ſtops again. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
I ſprarg not more in joy at firſt hearing he was 
a man child, than now in firſt ſeeing he had proved 
himſelf a man. Shakeſpeare. 
He called for a light, and /prarg in, and tell be- 
fore Paul. Acts. 
When heav'n was nam'd, they loos'd their hold 
again; 
Then aer ſhe forth, they follow'd her amain. 
Dryden. 
Afraid to ſleep, 
Her blood all fever'd, with a furious leap 
Ihe ſprurg from bed. Dryden. 
Nor lies ſhe long; but, as her fates ordain, 
Springs up to life; and, freſh to ſecond pain, 
Is ſay'd to-day, to-morrow to be ſlain. Dryder. 
See, aw'd by heav'n, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perſuafive eyes; 
And, ſpringing from her diſappointed arms, 
Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. 
i The mountain fag that ſprings 
From height to height, and bounds along the plains 
Nor has a maſter to reitrain his courſe, 
That mountain ſtag would Vanoe rather be 
Than be a ſlave. Philips's Briton. 


11. To fly with elaſtick power; to (tart. 
A link of horſehair, that will eaſily ſlip, faſten 
to the end of the ſtick that ſprings. Mort. Huſband. 


12. To riſe from a covert. 
My doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers when their game will ring. 


Otway. 


Blackm. | | 


SPR 


our infantry in diſorder. diſon. 
13. To iſſue from a fountain. 
Iſrael's ſervants digged in the valley, and found 
a well of /pringing water, Cen. xxvi. 19. 
Let the wide world his praiſes ſing, 
Where Tagus and Euphrates ſpring ; 
And from the Danube's froſty banks to thoſe 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows, 
| Roſcommon. 
14. To proceed as from a ſource. 
'Tis true from force the nobleſt title frings, 
I therefore hold from that which firſt made kings. 
Toe” ; Dryden. 
15. To ſhoot ; to iſſue with ſpeed and vio- 
1 | 
Then ſhook the ſ:cred ſhrine, and ſudden light 
Sprung maſh the vaulted roof, and made the temple 
bright : 1 8 
The pow'r, behold! the pow'r in glory ſhone 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known, 
Dryden. 
The friendly gods a ſpringing gale enlarg'd; 
The fleet ſwift tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 
Till Grecian cliſfs appear'd. 
To SPRING. v. à. 
1. To ſtart; to rouſe game. 
Thus 1 reclaim'd my buzzard love to fly 
At what, and when, and how, and where I choſe ; 
Now negligent of ſport I lie; 
And now, as other fawkners uſe, 
I ſpring a miſtreſs, ſwear, write, ſigh, and die; 
And the game kill'd, or loſt, go talk or lie. 
N Donne. 


Pope. 


That ſprung the game you were to ſet, 

Before you d time to draw the net. Hudibras. 
A large cock pheaſant he ſprung in one of the 
neighbouring woods. Addiſon's Spctłator. 
Here I uſe a great deal of diligence before I 
can ſpring any thing; whereas in town, whilſt 1 
am following one character, I am croſſed by ano- 
ther, that they puzzle the chaſe. Addiſon. 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the way! 
The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops, he ſprings the prey. 

G 


| ay. 
2. To produce quickly or unexpectedly. 
The nurſe, ſurpris'd with fright, 
Starts up and leaves her bed, and ſprings a Vght. 
| Diyden. 
Thus man by his own ſtrength to heav'n would 
ſoar, 

And would not be oblig'd to God for more: 

Vain, wretched creature, how art thou miſled, 

To think thy wit theſe godlike notions bred ! 

Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, 

But dropt from heav'n, and of a nobler kind: 

Reveal'd religion firſt inform'd thy ſight, 

And reaſon ſav not, till faith /prung the light. 

Dryden. 

He that has ſuch a burning zeal, and ſprings 
ſuch mighty diſcoveries, muſt needs be an admir- 
able patriot. : : Collier. 
3. To make by ſtarting : applied to a ſhip. 

People diſcharge themſelves of burdenſome re- 

flections, as of the cargo of 2 ſhip that has ſprung 
a leak, | L'Eſtrange. 

No more accuſe thy pen; but charge the crime 

On native ſloth, and negligence of time: 

Beware the publick laughter of the town, 

Thou ſpring ſt a leak already in thy crown. Dryd. 

Whether the /prung a leak, I cannot find, 

Or whether ſhe was overſet with wind, 

But down at once with all her crew ſhe went. 
| Dryden. 
4. To diſcharge: applied to a mine. 

Our miners diſcovered ſeveral of the enemies 
mines, who have ſprung divers others which did 
little execution. : Tatler. 

I ſprung a mine, whereby the whole neſt was 
overthrown. Addiſon's Spectator. 
5. To contrive on a ſudden; to produce 

haſtily ; to offer unexpectedly. 

The friends to the cauſe ſprang a new project; 
and it was advertiſed that the Criſis could not ap- 


A covey of partridges ſpringing in our front, put | 
Adi. 


* * W , * 


1 4. — 8 P R 
r, till the ladies h i thei 
neee TOR 2 f 
6. To paſs by leaping. Ah 
8 5 Unbeleeming Kill 
To ſpring the fence, to rein the Prancing ſtecd 


7. Of the verb /þrin the pri Teen. 
to grow out of 5 9 K 
Hering, thence ſpring for the Kam: f 
water ſprings, thence foring for a fl. 10 
tain. Plants riſe unexpetted!y gs 
ters break out violently ; \ Wa. 
thing done ſuddenly, or coming kat 


is ſaid to ſpring ; thence hy- 

elaſtick body. Thus ache an 

cations all import ſuddeneſs or — : 
SPRING. ». / | from the ver : 


1. The ſeaſon in which plants rife 3 


getate; the vernal ſeaſon. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain- tops that fucege 
Bow themfelves when he did ſing 
To his muſick plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhower; 
There had made à laſting ſpring, 
Shake; eare's N V 
The ſpring viſiteth not eee 
as the eaſtern par s. cn 
Come, gentle ſpring, ethereal mildnef: Hg: 
And from the boſom of yon dropping . Ws 
Upon our plains deſcend. Tomb Sei; 
> nf Spriep, 
2. An elaſtick body; a body which, when 
diſtorted, has the power of reſtoring ir. 
ſelf to its former ſtate. ? 
This may be performed by the ſtrength of bre 
ſuch fpring as is uſed in watches: Fus ſpring tm: 
be applied to one wheel, which ſhall give an equa 
motion to both the wings. Wilkes, 
The ſpring muſt be made of good fcel, wel 
tempered ; and the wider the two ends of the fe 
ſtand aſunder, the milder it throws the chave 4 
the vice open. Afoxon's Mechan, Ext . 
He that was ſharp-ſighted enough to ſce be 
configuration of the minute particles of the h 
of a clock, and upon what peculiar impulie i; 
elaſtick motion depends, would no doubt diſc ge 
ſomething very admirable, Lick, 
3. Elaſtick force. 
Heav*ns, what a ſpring was in his arm, to thre; 
How high he held his fhield, and roſe at ev'r; bin 
Dryer, 
Bodies which are abſolutely hard, or fo if 4s 
to be void of elaſticity, will not rebound trom 
ane another: impenetrability makes them oni 
ſtop. If two equal bodies meet directly in u. 
cuo, they will by the laws of motion ſtop where 
they meet, loſe their motion, and remain in ret; 
unleſs they be elaſtick, and receive new motion 
from their ſpring. New! in, 
The ſoul is gathered within herſelf, and reeo- 
vers that ſpring, which is weakened when ihe pe- 
rates more in concert with the body. Addi. 
In adult perſons, when the fibres cannot a. 
more yield, they muſt break, or loſe el fg 
. Artult re:. 
4. Any active power; any cauſe by which 
motion or action is produced or propa- 


ated. | | 
My heart ſinks in me while I hear him ſpear, 
And every ſlacken'd fibre drops its hold, 
Like nature letting down the fprings of life; 
So much the name of father awes me fill, Pg. 
Nature is the ſame, and man is the ſame, hs 
the ſame affections and patiions, and the fame 
ſprings that give them motion. Aue. 
Our author ſhuns by vulgar /prings to moe. Le. 
5. A leap; a bound; a jump; a violent 
effort; a ſudden ſtruggle. 
The pris'ner with a ſpring from priſon broke; 
Then ſtretch'd his feather'd fans with all his mig", 


ift. 


Se, 
arbarous ule, 


W. 


{ 


3 


And to the neighb'ring maple wing's his fight. D 2 


Set' 


licit 


SPR 


hat a ſoring his furious foul broke Joofe, 
a” . s ſtill quivering on the ground | 


Addiſon's Cato, 
-: a ſtart of plank. | 
Alk, Each petty Ir 3 
ſhip becalm'd; but he that Wi 
—_ F 5 ry her to her ends, muſt know 
5 his currents; how to ſhift his ſails; 


His tides, ö 
ines are, her leaks, and how to ſtop 
1 dre her 4G Ben Fonſen's Cataline. 


A fountain ; an iſſue of water from the 


ch. 
—_ gap thy. ſprings 3 my ſea ſhall ſuck them dry, 
And fell to much the higher by their ebb, 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
e tops of hills paſs through a,great 
ch, with leſs mixture of other wa- 
3% Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
When in th? effects ſhe doth the cauſes know, 
Ari icing the fiream, thinks where the ſpring doth 
riſe; 
And ſeeing the branch, conceives the root below ; 
Tele dungs the views without the body's eyes. 
Deawvies. 
He 2923 the running ſprings and ſtanding lakes, 
Aud bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 
Dryden. 
Nile hears him knocking at his ſevenfold gates, 
And leeks his hidden /pring, and fears his nephews 
fate. Dryden. 
He bathed himſelf in cold ſpring water in the 
m dſt of winter. 2 Locke. 
The water that falls down from the clouds, fink- 


Frings on th 
Ido pure Carty 
te 


copmonly at the bottom of hilly ground. Locke. 
$, 4 ſource; that by which any thing is 


ſupplied. | | | 
Jo that great ſpring which doth great kingdoms 
move, | 
The ſacred pri whence right and honour ſtreams ; 
Dittilling virtue, ſhedding peace and love 
la every place, as Cynthia ſheds her beams. Daw. 
Inne, I ſee, I ipeak, diſcourſe, and know 
Though now I am, I was not always ſo: 
Iden that from which I was muſt be before, 
Whom as my ſpring of being, I adore. Dryden. 
Rolling down through ſo many barbarous ages, 
m the ſpring of Virgil, it bears along with it 
tie filth ot the Goths and Vandals. Dryden. 
He has a ſecret ſpring of ſpiritual joy, and the 
continual feaſt of a good conſcience within, that 
torvids him to be miierable. 
9, Riſe; beginning. 
&vout the jpring of the day, Samuel called Saul 
{9 the tap of the houſe. 1 Sam. ix. 26. 
lo, Cauſe; original. 
| The reaton of the quicker or flower termina- 
7 of this citemper, ariſes from theſe three 
Ft. : Blackmore. 
Du firſt {prings of great events, like thoſe of 
dead ners, are often mean and little. 


D2RING, 
11 * /. A youth. Obſolete. 


LY the bull ſhe piAuur'd winged” love, 

Vith his young brotlier ſport, light fluttering 
„ben the waves, as each had been a dove; 
The one bis bow and ſhafts, the other ſpring 

A burning tead about his head did move, 
a in their fire's new love both triumphing. Spenſ. 
Sraixck. 7. /. [from ſpring.] A gin; a 
noole which, fallened to any elaſtick 
body, catches by a ſpring or jerk. 

A 4 woodcock to my own ſpringe, Oſrick, 

m juttly Kill'd with mine own treachery, Shak. 

Tet ats for food their loaded udders lend; 

++ P{ILNer ringer, nets, nor ſnares employ. 

With hairy (pri i ie 
gn lurges we the birds betray, 
(. lines of hair ſurpriſe the finny prey. Pope. 


PRINGER, z. 4 fro . 
| Touſes — e 


FLNGINESS, 1. /. [from ſpringy.] Elaſ- 
iity; power of reforie f. | 


inz [uto beds of rock or clay, breaks out in ſprings, 


Bentley. | 


— 


SPR 


Where there is a continued endeavour of the | 
parts of a body to put themſelves into another 
ſtate, the progreſs may be much. more ſlow z ſinee 
it was a great while before the texture of the cor- 
puſcles of the ſteel were ſo altered as to make them 
loſe their former ſpringineſs. Boyle. 

The air is a thin fluid body, endowed with claſ- 
ticity and ſpringineſs, capable of condenſation and 
rarefaction. Bentley. 

SPRINGHALT, 2. . [ ſpring and Halt. 

A lameneſs by which the horſe twitches 
up his legs. 
They've all new legs, and lame ones; one would 
take it, 
That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpavin 
And ſpringbalt reign'd among them. 
; Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
SPRTN OLE. z. J [from /þring.] A ſpringe; 
an elaſtick nooſe. | 
MWoodcoc ks arrive firſt on the north coaſt, where 
every plath-ſhoot ſerveth for ſpring/es to take them. 
Carew. 
To SPRYNGLE. v. a, Miſprinted, I ſup- 
poſe, for ſprinkle, f 
This is Timon's laſt, | 
Who, ſtuck and ipangled with your flatteries, 
Waſhes it off, and ſpring/es in your faces 
Your reeking villany. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
SyRINGTIDE, 7. /. | ſpring and tide. ] 
Tide at the new and full moon ; high 
tide. 
Love, like ſpringtides, full and high, 
_ Swells in every youthful vein 
But each tide does leſs ſupply, 
Till they quite ſhrink in again : 
If a flow in age appear, 
"Tis but rain, and runs not clear. 
Dryden's Tyrannicł Love. 
Moſt people die when the moon chiefly reigns 
that is, in the night, or upon or near a ſpringride. 
Grew's Coſmologia. 
SPRINGY. adj. [from ſpringe.] ; 
1. Elaſtick; having the power of reſtoring 
7: 


Had not the Maker wrought the ſpringy frame, 
Such as it is, to fan the vital flame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool'd and Janguiſh'd in th” arterial road 
While the tir'd heart had ſtrove, with fruitleſs pain, 
To puth the lazy tide along the vein. 

Blackmore's Creation. 

This vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems un- 
inte!ligible, by feigning the particles of air to be 
ſpring y and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by 
any other means than a repuliive power. Newton. 

Though the bundle of fibres which conſtitute 
the muſcles may be ſmall, the fibres may be ſtrong 
and ſpringy. a Arbutbnot. 

If our air had not been a ſpringy body, no ani- 
mal could have exerciſed the very function of re- 
ſpiration; and yet the ends of reſpiration are not 
ſerved by that ſpringineſs, but by ſome other un- 
known quality. Bentley's Sermons. 


2. [from /pring.] Full of ſprings or foun- | 


tains, Not uſed. 
Where the ſandy or gravelly lands are ſpring y 
or wet, rather marl them for graſs than corn. 
Mortimer's * 
To SPRINKLE. v. a. [ ſprinkelen, Dut.] 
1. To ſcatter; to diſperſe in ſmall maſſes. 
Take handfuls of aſhes of the furnace, and let 
Moſes ſprinkle it towards the heaven. Ex. ix. 8. 
2. To ſcatter in drops. 
Sprinkle water of purifying upon them. 
| Num. vill. 7. 
3. To beſprinkle; to waſh, wet, or duſt: 
by ſprinkling. 

Let us draw near with a true heart, in full aſ- 
ſurance of faith, having our hearts ſprinkled from 
an evil conſcience. Hebrews. 

Wings he wore 
Of many a colour'd plume /prink/edwith gold, Milt. 


x 


SPR 


The prince with living water fprink/cd o'er 
His limbs and body; then approach'd the door, 
Poſleſs'd the porch.  Dryden's AEneid. 
To SyRINKLE., v. . To perform the act 


of ſcattering in ſmall drops. 
The prieſt ſtall ſprinile of the oil with his finger. 
Lev. xiv. 
Baptiſm may well enough be performed by /prin- 
klirg, or effuſion of water, Ayliffe's Parergen. 
When dext'rous damſels twirl the /prink/ing mop, 
And cleanſe the ſpatter'd ſaſh, and tcrub the ſtairs, 
Know Saturday appears. Gay's Trivia. 
SPRI'NKLER. u. / {from ſprinkle.) One 

that ſprinkles. 


To SpRIT. v. a. [yphyxran, Sax. Jpruy- 


ten, Dutch.) To throw out; to eject 
with force. Commonly /#zre. 
 Ticoads ſometimes exclude or /prit out a dark and 
liquid matter behind, and a venomous condition 
there may be perhaps therein; but it cannot be 
called their urine. Braun. 
To SRI T. v. z. [pppytran, Saxon; ſpruy- 
ten, Dutch. ] To ſhoot ; to germinate; 


to ſprout. Uſed of barley wetted for 
malt. 

SPRIT. z. /. [from the verb.] Shoot; 
ſprout. 


The barley, after it has been couched four days, 
will ſweat a little, and ſhew the chit or ſprit at the 
root-end of the corn. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

SPRITSAIL. 2. . | ſprit and ſail.] The 

ſail which belongs to the boltſprit maſt, 
EN Di&. 

Our men quitted themſelves of the fireſhip, by 


cutting the ſpritſuil tackle off with their ſhort. 


hatchets. Wileman. 
SpRITE. 2. , [contrafted from /pirit.] A 
ſpirit ; an incorporeal agent. 
The ſprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. Pope, 
SPRITEFULLY. adv. [See SPRIGHT- 


FULLY.] Vigorouſly ; with life and ar- 


dour, 
The Grecians ſpritefully drew from the darts the 
corſe, 
And hearſt it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman's Iliad. 


SPRITELY. adv. | from ſprite.] Gaily. 
You have not ſeene young heiffers, highly kept, 
Fill'd full of daiſies at the field, and driven 
Home to their hove:s; all ſo ſpritely given, 
That no roome can containe them. Chapman. 
SpRONG, The preterite of ring. Ob- 
ſolete. | 
Not miſtruſting, till theſe new curiofities prong 


up, that ever ary man would think our labour 


herein miſpent, or the time waſtefully conſumed. 
Hookers 


7 SPROUT. v. 2. [ypnyxran, Saxon; 


ſpruyten, Dutch. Sprout, /prit, and by 
a very frequent tranſpoſition irt or 
ſpurt, are all the ſame word.] 


1. To ſhoot by vegetation ; to germinate. 
The ſprouting leaves that faw you here, 
And cail'd their fellows to the fight. Cowvlys 
Try whether th-ſe things in the /frouting do in- 
creaſe weight, by weighing them before they are 
hanged up; and afterwards again, when they are 
routed. "FS Bacon. 
That leaf faded, but the young buds ſpreuted 
on, which afterwards opened into fair leaves. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
We find no ſecurity to prevent germination, 
having made trial of grains, whoie ends, cut off, 
have notwithitanding ſprouted. Brown's Vulg. Er. 
Old Bau is is by old Philemon ſeen 
Sprouting with ſudden leaves of ſprightly green. 
5 Dryden. 
Hence ſprouting plants enrich the plain and wood; 
For phyſick ſome, and ſome deſign'd for food. 
|  Blackmere, 
Envied 
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Envied Britannia, ſturdy as the oalc 
Which on her mountain top ſh2 proudly bears, 
Eludes the ax, and ſprouts againſt the ſtroke, 
Streng from her wounds, and greater by her wars. 
Prior. 
Rub malt between your hands to get the come 
or ſfreuting clean away. Ifertimer's Huſbandry. 
2. To ſhoot into ramifications, 
Vitriol is apt to ſprout with moiſture. 
3. To grow. 
It enliv'ning duſt its head begins to rear, 
And on the aſhes ſprovting plumes appear. Tickel. 
SPROUT. 2. / | from the verb.] A ſhoot of 


a vegetable. 

Stump cf trees, lying out of the ground, will 
put forth outs for a time. Bacon. 

Early, ere the odorous breath of morn 

Awakes the ſlumbering leaves, or taſſel'd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I all about, 
Number my ranks, and viſit every ſprozt. Milton. 

To this kid, faken out of the womb, were 
brought in the tender ſprouts of ſhrubs; and, after 
it had caſted, it began to cat of iuch as are the 
uſual food of goats. Ray on the Creation. 


SPROUTS. 2. . pl. {from rcut.] Young 
coleworts. 
SPRUCE. adi. [ Skinner derives this word 
from preux, French; but he propoſes it 
with heſitation : Junius thinks it comes 
from /prout. Caſaubon trifles yet more 
contemptibly. 1 know not whence to 
deduce it, except from pruce. In anct- 
ent books we find furniture of pruce a 
thing coſtly and elegant, and thence 
probably came /pruce.] Nice; trim; 
neat without elegance. It was anciently 
uſed of things with a ſerious meaning; 
it is now uſed only of perſons, and with 
levity. = 


— 


Bacon. 


The tree 
That wraps that cryſtal in a wooden tomb, 
Shall be took up ſpruce, fill'd with diamond. Donre. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ſtreet, 
Tho' ſome more ſpruce companion thou doit meet. 
Donne. 
Along the criſped ſhades and bow'rs 
Revels the {price and jocund ſpring; 
The graces, and the roſy-bojom'd hours, 
Thither all their bgunties bring. Milton. 
I muſt not flip into too ſpruce a ſtyle for ſerious 
matters; and yet I approve not that dull inſipid 
way of writing practiſed by many chymiſts. Boyle. 
He put his band and beard in order, 
The prucer to accoſt and board her. Tiadivras, 
He is fo ſpruce, that he can never be genteel. 
Tatler. 
This Tim makes a ſtrange figure with that 
rapged coat under his livery : can't he go ſpruce 
and clean ? Arbuthnut. 
To SPRUCE, . 2. frem the noun.] To 
dreſs with affected neatneſs. 
SPRUCE. 2. / A ſpecies of fir. 
.SPRUCEBE'ER. 2. / from /þruce, a kind 
of fir.] Beer tinctured with branches of 
fir. 


In ulcers of the kidneys, /srucebeer is a good 


' balſamick. Arbuthnct. 
SPRUCELEATHER, 2. /. [corrupted for 
Pruffian leather. Ainſworth, 
The leather was of Pruce. Dryden's Fables. 


SPRUCELY. adv. | from ſpruce. ] In a nice 
manner. 


SyRU CENESS. z. , [from ſpruce.) Neat- 


neſs without elegance. | 
SerRUNG. The preterite and participle 
paſſive of /pr:ng. 
Tall Norway fir their maſts in battle ſpent, 
And Engliſh oaks ſprung leaks and planks reitore. 
Dryden. | 


. 
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height | 


Now from beneath Malcas' ty 
Aloft ſhe ſprung, and fteer'd to Thebes her 3 


Who ſprung from kings ſhall knowlefs joy chan 
oe. 
Sp Ruxr. 2. /, Any thing that is ſhort, 
and will not eaſily bend, 
SeuD. 3. /, A ſhort knife; any ſhort 
thick thing, in contempt. 
My iove to Sheelah is more firmly fixt 
Than ſtrongeſt weeds that grow theſe tones betwixt ; 
My ſpud thete nettles from tne ſtones can part, 
No knife ſo keen to weed thee from my licart. 
| Swift. 
S>UuLLERs of Tarn. u. J. [perhaps pro- 
perly /poolers.] Are ſuch as are em- 
ployed to ſee that it be well ſpun, and 
fit for the loom. Dick. 


SPUME. . /. [ puma, Lat.] Foam; froth. 


Materials dark and crude, 
Of ſpirituous and fiery ſpume, till touch'd 
With heaven's ray, and temper'd, they ſhoot forth 
So beauteous, op'ning to the ambient light, Milt. 
Waters frozen in pans, after their diſſolution, 


leave a froth and ſpume upon them, which are | 


cauſed by the airy parts diffuſed by the congealable 
mixture. Brecon's Vulgar Errours. 
To SPUME. v. ts, | ſpume, Latin.] To 
foam; to froth. 
SpU MOUs. Jad. [ ſpumeus, Latin; from 
OPU MY, 

The cauſe is the putrefaction of the body by un- 
natural heat: the putrifying parts ſuffer a turgeſ- 
cunce, and becoming airy and fpumn.s, ater d unto 
the ſurface or the water. Brun. 

Not with more madneſs, rolling from afar, 
The ſrumy waves proclaim the wat'ry war; 

And mounting upwards with a mighty rcar, 
March onwards, and inſult the rocky ſhore. Dryd. 

The ſpumons and florid ſtate of the blood, in 

yaſing through the lungs, ariles from its own 


the noun. ] Frothy ; foamy. | 


elaſticity, and its violent motion, the aërial parti- 


=> 


cles expanding themſelves. Arbuthnot. 
Spux. The preterite and part. paſſ. of 


Jþin. | 
The nymph nor ſpun, nor dre d with artful pride: 
Her veſt was gathec'd up, her hair was tied. Addi. 


| SruUNGE. n. J. | /pongia, Lat.] A iponge. 


See SPONGE, 
When he needs what you have gieaned, it is but 
ſqueezing you, and, ſpunge, you ſhall be dry again. 
Shakeſpeare's Homdet. 
Conſidering the motion that was impreſſed by 
he painter's hand upon the ſpunge, compounded 
with the ſpeciſick gravity of the {punge and the 
reſiſtance or the air, the /punge did mechanically 
and unavotdably move in that particular line of 
motion. Bentley's Sermons. 


To SPUNGE. . . [rather To ſponze.] To 


hang on others for maintenance. 
This will maintain you, with the perquifite of 
Jpunging while you are young. Sroift 19 Gay. 
SpU'NGINGHOUSE. . . | ſpunge and 
houje.] A houſe to which debtors are 
taken before commitment to priſon, 
where the bailiffs ſponge upon them, or 
riot at their coſt, | 
A bailiff kept you the whole evening in a ſhun- 
ginghouſe. Swift. 
SPU'NGY. adj. [from ſpunge.] 
1. Full of ſmall holes, and foft. like a 
ſponge. 
Some Engliſh wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of ſpungy ſoftneſs made, 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 
To ruin with worſe air our ſtaple trade. Dryden. 
2. Wet; moiſt ; watery. 
I ſaw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the ſpungy ſouth td this part of the weſt, 
There vanith'd in the ſun- beams. S bak. Cymbaline. 
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3. Having the quality of imbiblng. 
There is no lady of more ſofter bowel 
: More Jpungy 8 ſuck in the ſenſe of fear. Sha! 
PUNK. 1. J. Rotten wood; t ö 
See SYONK, e 
To make white powder, the 
powder of rotten Willows : _ hoy 2 — 
prepared, might perhaps make it ruiſet, 8 55 
Brown's Vulzgy E 
gar Erroyy,, 
SPUR. ». / [rpuna, Saxon; Jpore, Dan. 
ith. Hlandick, and Dutch; e/peron, Fr. 
1. A tharp point fixed in the rider's hee] 
with which he pricks his horſe to ding 
him forward. 
Hz borrowing that homely armour f, e 
better, had come upon the 1 — er 
clea's picture, Sitny 
5 Whether the body politiek be 21 
A horſe whercon the governour doth ride, 
Who, newly in the ſeat, that it may know 
He can command it, lets it ſtraight feel the ſpur, 
Sal. ar 
and derarted 


He preſently ſet ſpurs to his horſe, 
with the reſt of the company, 


K1olles' ory of the Tyr 

Was I for this intitled "ag e 

And girt with ruſty word and ſpur, 
T or tame and honour to wage battle ? Hg, 
2. Incitement ; inſtigation, It is uſed uit 
zo before the effect. Diyden has uſcd it 
with /; but, if he ſpeaks preperiy, he 
means to make the following word per- 

ſonal. 

Sceing then that nothing can mov?, ute 


there be ſome end, the deſie whereof Provoketh J 
unto motion, how ſhuuld that divine poser af tte 
ſoui, that ſpirit of our mind, ever ſtir itlelf int) 
action, unleſs it have alſo the bke jprr 7 Lace 
What need we any /pur, but our own cauſe, | 
To prick us to redrefs? = Shak fp, JHC. | 
His laws are decp, and not vulgar; tot wa. ; 
upon the ſpur of a particular occaſion, but out 5f - 
providence of the future, to make his people f 4 
and more happy. Barn. : 
Reward is the ſpar ef virtue in all g arts, al 
laudable attempts; and emulation, wen 1s the r: 
other ſpur, will never be wanting, when partictur þy 
rewards are propoſed, Dricee, 
The chief, if not only, ſpur te human in i f 
and action, is unegſineis. Lei N 
The former may be a ſpur bo the latter, til ate if 
roles him in love with the itudy, witer 3} 
childiſh bait. (er. dy 
3. A ſtimulus; a prick; any thing tail p 
gails and teazes. Cy 
_ Grief and patience, rooted in him both, 1 
Mingle their ſpurs together. ag. CAO "i 
4. The ſharp points on the legs of 2 co N 
with which he fights. 5 du 
Of birds the bill is of like matter uit tt ren 0 
as for their gur, it is but a nail. ens 990 
Animals have natural weapons fo defone ai U 
offend; ſome talons, ſome claws, tome v5 70 1, N 
beaks. . . F 
5. Any thing ſtanding out; à ſnag. back 
The ſtrong-bas'd promontory ; to v 
Have I made ſhake, and piuckt up by he pt; 3 
The pine and cedar. ee df 
To SPUR. wv. a. [from the noun.] _ 
1. To prick with the ſpur; to drive win * 
; ditio 


the ſpur.. 5 = 
My friend, who always takes care to = 3 
horſe of ſtarting fits, ſpurred him up te pores 
ſide of the coach. 3 : 
Your father, when he mounted, 4 
Rein'd em in ſtrongly, and he pur 4 3 _ 


Ne 
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Who would be at the trouble of _ a 

he finds his ignorance is careſſed? m = 
brow- beat ard maul them, you make hone 
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ger ire ſpurted and kicked, they will mend their 


Collier on Pride. | 


: 0 inſtigate; to incite; to urge for- 


ward. C 
Lovers break not hours, 0 
Unleſs it be to come before their time: 
$9 much they {pur their expedition. Shakeſpeare. 
Let the awe he has got upon their minds be ſo 
tempered with the marks of good-will, that affec- 
tion may ur them to their duty. Locke. 
Jo drive by force. | 
Love will not be ſpurr'd to what it loaths. Shak. 


9 SPUR. V. 2. | 95 
|. To travel with great expedition. 
With backward bows the Parthians ſhall be there, 
And, ſpurring from the fight, confeſs their fear: 


A double wreath ſhall crown our Cæſar's brows. 


Dryden. 


2. To preſs forward. | 
Aſcanius took th* alarm, while yet he led, 
And, ſpurring on, his equais ſoon o'erpalſs'd.- 


| Dryden's Æneid. 

dome bold men, though they begin with infinite | 
ignorance and errour, yet, by ſpurring on, en e 
edo. 


deu ALE ED. adj. [ pur and gall.) Hurt 


themſelves. 


with-the ſpur. | 
I was not made a horſe, 
And yet I bear a burthen like an aſs, 
Spurgai!'d and tir'd by jaunting Bolingbroke. 
: : Shakeſpeare. 
What! ſhall each ſpurgall'd hackney of the day, 
Or each new-penſion'd ſycophant, pretend 
To break my windows, if I treat a friend? Pope. 
SrunGE, 2. / [eſpurge, French; /purgre, 
Dutch; from purgo, Latin.] A plant 
violently purgative. urge is a general 
name in Engliſh for all milky purgative 
plants. ; Skinner, 
E1ery part of the plant abounds with a milky 
1v.ce, There are ſeventy- one ſpecies of this plant, 
ct which wartwort is one. Broadleaved ſpurge is a 
biennial plant, and uſed in medicine under the 
name of cataputia minor. The milky juice in 
thele plant; is uſed by ſome to deſtroy warts; but 
yarticular care ſhould be taken in the application, 
becauſe it is a ſtrong cauſtick. 
That the leaves of cataputia, or ſpurge, being 
plucked upwards or downwards, perform their ope- 
rations by purge or vomit, is a ſtrange conceit, 
aC::ving unto plants poſitional operations. | 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
a GE Flax. n. ſ. [thymelza, Lat.] A 
Plaut. 
SPURGE Laurel or Mexereon. u. , [ chauæ- 
daßbne, Lat.] A plant. | 


SPURGE Olive. 4. J. [chamela, Lat.] A] 


ſlirub, 


5 f Mort. x. . [xiphion, Lat.] A 
plant. | 


SPURIOUS. adj, | ſpurius, Latin.] h 


!, Not genuine; counterfeit ; adulterine. 
: py churches reject not all traditions, but 
25 * ate. uriaus, ſuperſtitious, and not conſonant 
' the prime rule of faith. White. 
5 : he coin that ſhows the firſt is generally rejected 
bx. page nor is the other eſteemed more authen- 
_ the preſent Roman medaliſts. Add. on Ttaly. 
EEO elſe has been printed, in which we 
vena any hand, it is loaded with 3 ad- 
7 98 Wiſts 
2. Not legitimate ; baſtard, 4 
Pg pn Cæſars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 
Ori, en earth, are all the ſpurious brood 
, cated maids, Addiſon's Cato. 


-lterateneſs 3 ſtate of being counter- 


elt. 


Vou : ; 
e whey be Hippolytus, and ſpeak of his 
ale to prove it, 


much confidence as if you were 
Waterland. 
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 SPU"RLING. 2. /; [eſperlan, Fresch. A 
| a * 5 . 
ſmall ſea-fiſh. | ] 
All-faints, do lay for porke and ſowſe, : 
For ſprats and ſpurlings for your houſe. Juſſer. 
To SPURN. v. a. [yponnan, Saxon. 
t. To kick; to ſtrike or drive with the foot. 
They ſuppos'd J could rend bars of ſteel, 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Say my requeſt 's unjuſt, 
And ſpurn me back; but if it be not ſo, 
Thou art not honeſt, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur 
Over your threſhold, Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
He in the ſurging ſmoke 
Uplifted ſpurn'd the ground. Milton. 
EE So was I forc'd 
To do a ſovereign juſtice to myſelf, 
And ſpurn thee from my preſence. Dryd. Don Seb.“ 
Then will I draw up my legs, and ſpurn her from 
me with my foot. Addiſon's Spectator, 
A milk-white bull ſhall at your altars ſtand, 
That threats a fight, and ſpurns the riſing ſand, Pope. 
When Athens ſinks by fates unjuſt, 
When wild barbarians ſpurn her duſt, Pope. 
Now they, who reach Parnaſſus' lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to ſpurn ſome others down. Pope. 
2. To reje& ; to ſcorn ; to put away with 


contempt; to diſdain, 
In wiſdom I ſhould aſk your name 
But ſince thy outſide looks ſo fair and warlike, 
What ſafe and nicely I might well delay, x 
By rule of knighthood, I diſdain and ſpurn. Shak. 
3. To treat with contempt. 

Domeſticks will pay a more chearful ſervice, 
when they find themſelves not ſpurned becauſe for- 
tune has laid them at their maſters feet. Locke. 

To SPURN., v. 2. 
1. To make contemptuous oppoſition ; to 
make inſolent reſiſtance. 
A ſon to blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon ; 
Nay more, to ſpurn at your moſt royal image. Shak. 

I, Pandulph, do religiouſly demand 
Why thou againft the church, our holy mother, 
So wilfully doſt urn? Shakeſpeare's King Jebn. 

Inſtruct me why 
Vanoc ſhould ſpurn againſt our rule, and ftir 
The tributary provinces to war. Philips's Briton, 
2. To toſs up the heels; to kick or ſtruggle. 

The drunken chairman in the kennel ſpurns, 

The glaſſes ſhatters, and his charge o'erturns. Gay, 


SyURN. 2. , [from the verb.] Kick; 


inſolent and contemptuous treatment. 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 

That patient merit of th' unworthy takes. 

Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


SPURNEY. 2. /. A plant. 
SPU'RRER. . /. [from pur.] One who 
nies furs: 

SPU'RRIER. 7. J. [from /pur.] One who 

makes ſpurs. | 

SPURRY. x. , | ſpergula, Latin. ] A plant. 
To SPURT. v. #, [See To SpIRT.] To 
fly out with a quick ſtream. 


* 


* r 7 


the ſpurting out of the blood will ſhew it. 

| Wiſeman's Surgery. 
SPU"RWAY. 2. . [ ſpur and way.] A 
horſe- way; a bridle road: diſtin from 
a road for carriages. 


SPUTA'TION, 2. . ¶ſputum, Latin. ] The 
act of ſpitting. 

A moiſt conſumption receives its nomenclature 
from a moiſt ſputation, or expectoration: a dry one 
is known by its dry cough. Harvey on Conſump. 


To SPU'TTER. v. 2. [ ſputo, Latin.] 


„ 


If from a puncture of a lancet, the manner of | 


2 x : | — 


/ If a manly drop or two fall down, 
It-ſealds along my cheeks, Rke the green wood, 
That, ſputt'ring in the flame, works outwards into 
tears. 4 2 D den. 

2. To fly out in ſmall particles with ſome 
noiſe. „ 1 

The nightly virgin, while her wheel the plies, 
Foreſees the ſtorms impending in the ſkies, 
When ſparkling lamps their ſputt ring light advance, 
And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 


the mouth full; to throw out the ſpittle 
by haſty fpeech. | 
A pinking owl ſat ſputtering at the ſun, and 
aked him what he meant, to ſtand ſtaring her in 
the eyes? | 
They could neither of them ſpeak their rage; 
and fo fell a ſputtzring at one another, like two 
roaſting apples. ; Congreves 
Though he ſputter through a ſeſſion, 
It never makes the leaſt impreffion 
Whate'er he ſpeaks for madneſs goes. 
To SpU"TTER. vv. a. To throw out with 
noiſe and heſitation. 
, Thou doſt with lies the throne invade 


Obtending heav'n for whate'er ills befall, 
And ſputt ring under ſpecious names thy gall. Dry. 


* 


— — 


pretended incitement, to /putter out the baſeſt ac- 
cuſations ! Swift, 


Sevu"TTER. a. Moiſture thrown out in 
ſmall drops. | | | 
Spu"TTERER. 2. /. [from ſputter. ] One 

that ſputters. 


ſpie, Dutch; peculator, Latin. It is ob- 
ſerved by a German, that /y has been 
in all ages a word by which the eye, or 


thus the Arimaſpians of old, fabled to 
have but one eye, were ſo called from 
ari, which among the nations of Cauca- 


languages for an eye, /ght, or one that 
ſees.] One ſent to watch the conduct or 
motions of others ; one ſent to gain in- 
telligence in an enemy's camp or country. 
We'll hear poor rogues | 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
And take upon 's the myſtery of things, 
As if we were God's ſpies. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Spies of the Volſcians 
Held me in chace, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Every corner was poſſeſſed by diligent ſpies upon 
their maſter and miſtreſs, Clarendou. 
I come no ſpy, | 
With purpoſe to explore, or to diſturb, 
The ſecrets of your realm. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Such command we had, 
To ſee that none thence iſſued forth a /py, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work. 
Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 
All they ſubdue become their ſpies ; 
Secrets, as choſen jewels, are 
Preſented to oblige the fair. 
Over my men I'll ſet my careful ſpies, 
To watch rebellion in their very eyes. Dryden. 
Theſe wretched pies of wit muſt then confeſs, ' 
They take more pains to pleaſe themſelves the _ ; 
| D . 
Thoſe who attend on their ſtate, are fo —— 
ſpies placed upon them by the publick to obſerve 
them nearly.  Atterbury, 


To Spy. v. a. [See SPY. 2. J.] 
1. To diſcover by the eye at a diſtance, or 


in a ftate of concealment ; to eſpy. 
Light hath no tongue, but is all eye 


Milton. 


Waller. 


Vol, II. 


1. To emit moiſture in {mall flying drops. 


If it could ſpeak as well as 
pe Y Jeya This 


3. To ſpeak haſtily and obſcurely, as with 


L'Efrange· : 


Sifre 


| In the midſt of careſſes, and without the leaſt 


SPY. ». J. [| y/pio, Welſh ; gion, French; 
office of the eye, has been expreſſed: 


/as ſtill ſigniſies one, and ſpi, which has, 
been received from the old Aſiatick 
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This were the worſt that it could ſay, 
That being well I fain would ſtay. Donne. 
As tyger ſpied two gentle fawns. Milton. 
> Acountryman ſpied a ſnake under a hedge, half 
_ frozen to death, TL ' Eftrange. 

My brother Guyomar, methinks, I ſpy; 
Haſte in his ſteps, and wonder in his eye. Dryden. 
One in reading ſkipped over all ſentences where 
he ſpied a note of admiration. Swift. 


2. To diſcover by cloſe examination. 


Let a lawyer tell he has ſpied ſome defect in an 

entail, how ſolicitous are they to repair that errour ! 

. | Decay of Piety. 
3- To ſearch or diſcover by artifice. 

Moſes ſent to ſpy out Jaazar, and took the vil- 

lages. 5 Numbers. 


To SPY. v. 2. To ſearch narrowly. 


It is my nature's plague 
To ſpy into abuſe; and oft my jealouſy 
Shapes ſaults that are not. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


SPY BOAT. 2. J. [ /þy and bear.) A boat]. 


ſent out for intelligence. | 
Giving the colour of the fea to their ſpyboats, to 
keep them from being diſcovered, came from the 


Veneti. | Arbuthnet, 
SQUAB. adj. [I know not whence de- 
rived, | | 


1. Unfeathered; newly hatched. 
Why muſt old pigeons, and they ſtale, be dreſt, 
When there 's fo many ſqzab ones in the neſt? King. 
2. Fat; thick and itout ; aukwardly bulky. 
The nappy ale goes round; 
Nor the ſqzab daughter nor the wife were nice, 
Each health the youths began, Sim pledg'd it twice. 
| Betterten. 
SqQuaBs. 2. / A kind of ſofa or couch; a 
ſtuffed cuſhion. 
On her large /quab you find her ſpread, 
Like a fat corpie upon a bed. Pope. 
SQUAB. adv. With a heavy ſudden fall, 


. plump and flat. A low word. | 
The eagle took the tortoiſe up into the air, and 


dropt him down, ſguab, upon a rock, that daſhed |. 


him to pieces. L' Eftrange. 
SqevarPi't. . . [| /quab and pie.] A 
pie made of many ingredients. 
Cornwal ſguabpic, and Devon whitepot brings; 


And Leiſter beans and bacon, food of kings. King. | 


To SQUaB. wv. . To fall down plump or 
or flat; to ſquelſh or ſquaſh. 

SevA'BBISH. adj. [from /quab.]. Thick; 
Seavy 3 fleſhy. | 


Diet renders them of a /quabb;fþ or lardy habit of 


body. Harvey. 
To SQUA'BBLE. v. ». [kiabla, Swediſh. ] 

To quarrel; to debate peeviſhly ; to 

wrangle; to fight. A lov word. 

Drunk ? and ſpeak parrot ? and /quabble ? ſwag- 
ger? oh, thou invincible ſpirit of wine ! 

Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

I thought it not improper, in a /qzabbling and 
contentious age, to detect the vanity of contiding 
Ignorance. | Glanville. 

If there muſt be diſputes, is not /qaabbling leſs 
inconvenient than murder? Collier on Duclling. 

The ſenſe of theſe propoſicions is very plain, 
though logicians might gige a whole day, whe- 
ther they ſhould rank them under negative or affir- 
mative. Watts's Logic. 

SQUA'*BBLE. . / [from the verb.] A low 
brawl; a petty quarrel. 

In popular factions, prag matick fools commonly 
begin the /quabble, and crafty knaves reap the be- 
nefit. L* Eftrange. 

A man whoſe perſonal courage is ſuſpected, is 
not to drive ſquadrons before him; but may be 
allowed the merit of ſome ſquabble, or throwing a 
bottle at his neighbour's head. Artuthnot. 


SqQUA"BBLER. z. [from ſquabble.] A 
quarrelſome fellow; a brawler. 
a : a 


* 


9 8 | 


1 SQUADRON. n. . [eſcadron, Fr. ſqua- | 


drone, Italian; from guadratus, Latin.] 
1. A body of men drawn up ſquare. 
Thoſe half-rounding guards 
Juſt met, and cloſing ſtood in ſquadron join'd. 
; . 7 tons 
2. A part of an army ; a troop. 
Eurimidon then rein'd his horſe, that trotted 


neighing by; 
The king a foot-man, and ſo ſcowres the ſquadrons 
orderly. Chapman. 


Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than 
in a ſet battle to fight with ſquadrons coming or- 


derly on. Knolles. 
Then beauteous Atys, with Iülus bred, 
Of equal age, the ſecond ſquadron led. Dryden. 


3. Part of a fleet; a certain number of 
ſhips. | | = 

Rome could not maintain its dominion over ſo 
many provinces, without ſquadrons ready equipt. 

Arbuthnot, 

SQUA'DRONED. adj. | from ſquadron. ] 


Formed into ſquadrons, 
They gladly thither haſte ; and by a choir 
Of ſquadron'd angels hear his carol ſung. Milton, 
SQUA'LID. adj. [ /qualidus, Latin. ] Foul; 
naſty ; fithy. 
A doleful caſe deſires a doleful ſong, 
Without vain art or curious compliments 
And ſqualid fortune into baſeneſs flowing 
Doth ſcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenſ. 
Uncomb'd his locks, and ſqualid his attire, 
Unlike the trim of love and gay deſire. 
| Dryaen's Knight's Tale. 
All theſe Cocytus bounds with ſ/qualid reeds, 
With muddy ditches, and with deadly weeds. Dry. 


To SQUAEL. v. x. [ /quala, Swediſh. ] 
To icream out as a child or woman 
frighted. | 
In ͤ my neighbourhood, a very pretty prattling 
ſhoulder of veal /qua/ls out at the fight of a knife. 

HPßpbectator. 

I put five into my coat- pocket; and as to the 

ſixth, I made a countenance as if I would eat 

him alive. The poor man ſgualled terribly. Swift. 

Cornelius ſunk back on a chair; the gueſts 
ſtood aſtoniſhed ; the infant /qualled. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 


SQUALL. 2. J. [from the verb.] 

1. Loud ſcream. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The ſhort thick ſob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller ¶uall. 
| Pope. 

2. Sudden guſt of wind. A ſailor's word. 

SQUA'LLER. 2. , from /quall.] Scream- 
er; one that ſcreams. 

S2UTLOR. n. /. [ Latin. ] Coarſeneſs; 
naſtineſs; want of cleanlineſs and neat- 
neſs. 8 

Take heed that their new flowers and ſweetneſs 
do not as much corrupt as the others dryneſs and 
ſqualor. Ben Jonſon. 

What can filthy poverty give elſe, but beggary, 
fulſome naſtineſs, ſualor, uglineſs, hunger, and 
thirſt? Burton. 


SQUA'LLY, adj. [from /quall.] Windy; 
guſty. A ſailor's word. | 
SQUA'MOUS. adj. | /quameus, Lat.] Scaly ; 

covered with ſcales. | 
The ſea was repleniſhed with fiſh of the cartila- 
ginous and ſguamsſe, as of the teſtaceous and cruſ- 
taceous kinds. | Wodward. 
Thoſe galls and balls are produced in the gems 


of oak, which may be called ſuameus oak cones. 
Derham'”s Phyſico-Thbeology. 


To SANDER. v. a. [ver/ſchwenden, 
Teutonick. ] | 
{1. To ſcatter laviſhly ; to ſpend profuſely ; 


SQUARE. 1. J. [quadra, Latin. ] 


| to throw away in idle prodigality. 


- C 
5 4 27 „ 0 i 


| SQV 
3 ſquander away ſome part of our fortune £ 


Never take a favourite wait; 10 Savaye, 
nuate how great a e * 4 — 2 
little you are allowed to ſquander, ; * bon 

Then, in plain proſe, were made two ſorts oc 
To ſquander ſome, and ſome to hide agen 3 
True friends would rather ſee ſuch 5 1 * 
they communicate only to one another a . 
they ſuander about to all the world. ; . = 

How uncertain it is, whether the years we Las 
poſe to ourſelves ſhall be indulged to us; a. 
whether we ſhall have power, or even inclinai t 

to improve them better than thoſe we now e 

away. / 
2. To ſcatter ; to diſſipate; to diſperſe = 

Hie hath an argoſie bound to Tripolis, another o 
the Indies, and other ventures he hath panda 
abroad. Sbakeſeare, 

The troops we ſguander'd firſt again appear 
From ſev'ral quarters, and incloſe the rear, Drid 
He is a ſucceſsful warrior, mn 

And has the ſoldiers hearts ; upon the ſki:t 

Of Arragon our ſuander d troops he rallies, Dal. 
SC AN DPERER. . . [from /quander,] A 

ſpendthritt ; a prodigal ; a waſter; 3 

laviſher. 

Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from 

the beginning to be ſguanderers and walters, Licke, 

SQUARE. adj. [y/2war, Welſh ; quadra- 
tus, Latin.] 


1, Cornered; having right angles, 

All the doors and poſts were ſquare, with the 
windows, | . Kings, 

Water and air the varied form confound ; 
The ftraight looks crooked, and the ſquare grow 

round. Pri, 
2. Forming a right angle. 

This inttrument is for ſtriking lines /quer? to 
other lines or ſtraight ſides, and try the iquarenzſs 
of their work. : Mixen. 

3. Cornered; having angles of whatever 
content; as three ſquare, five {quare, 

Catching up in haſte his three ſquare thield, 
And ſhining helmet, ſoon him buckled to 6 field, 

N ner. 

The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the Fa of 
an S; one end of which being thicker, and Ame 
three ſquare, is inſerted into the firit bone of tie 
ſternon. ä V, feman's Surge. 

4. Parallel; exactly ſuitable. 

She 's a moſt triumphant lady, if report be 

ſquare to her. | | Sfb teatt. 
5. Strong; ſtout; well ſet : as, a /quare 
man. 


6. Equal; exact; honeſt; fair: as, quart 


dealing. 1 
All have not offended; 
For thoſe that were, it is not ſquare to take 
On thoſe that are, revenge; crimes like to lands 
Are not inherited. S Ha keſp. Timon of Hm 
7. [In geometry.] Square root of an) 
number is that which, multiplied by k. 
ſelf, produces the ſquare, as 4 1 5 
ſquare root of 16; becauſe 4 N= 1 
and likewiſe 6 the /quare root of 3 * 
6 x6=36. F 


2 


1. A figure with right angles and equal 
ſides. | 4 
Then did a ſharped ſpire of diamond wy , 
Ten feet each way, in ſquare appear on 
Juſtly proportion'd up into his height Spoof 
So far as archer might his level fee. 7 
Rais'd of graſſy turf their table m X 
And on her ample ſquare from ſide t9 # e 


All autumn pil'd. : x 
2. An area of four ſides, with houles o 


each fide. The 
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The ſtatue of Alexander VII. ſtands in the large] 


Aadiſon on Italy. 


rare of the town. 


nt of an angle. 5 * © * 
gags or triangles the ſquare which is made 


ndeth the right angle, is equal 

: 2 pee 1155 are made of the files contain- 

ing the right angle. | 8 N | . 

A rule or inſtrument by which workmen 
' meaſure or form their angles. : 

Rule; regularity z exact proportion; 

| juſtneſs of workmanſhip or conduct. Not 


now mack uſed, 
In St. Paul's time, 


3 


the integrity of Rome was 
fimous 3 Corinth many ways reproved they of 
Galatia much more out of ſquare. Hosker. 
he whole ordinance of that government was 
«+ fir evil plotted, and through other overfights 
came more out of ſquare, to that diſorder which 
i: i5 no come unto. Spenſer's Ireland. 
[ lare not kept my /quare, but that to come 
gone by th' rule. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 


Ina, all b. i a 
Neth {2 much ſetteth this art of influence 
ont of fee 61 rule as education. Raleigh. 


6, Squadron; troops formed ſquare. Not 
now in uſc. | | 8 


He alone 22 
Pealt on Heutenantry, and no practice had 
Ia the brave ſquares of war. 8 Shakeſpeare. 


Our tuperfiuous Jacqueys and our peaſants, 
V4 in unneceſſary action ſwarm 
About our ſquares of battle, were enow OL 
Jo purge this field of ſuch a hilding foe. Shakeſp. 
„ A /;zare number is when another, called 
. . 
its root, can be exactly found, which 
maltiplied by itſelf produces the ſquare. 
The following example 15 not accurate. 
Advance thy golden mountains to the ſkies, 
On the broad baſe of fifty thouſand rife: ; 
Add one round hundred; and, if that 's not fair, 
Add fifty more, and Fring it to a ſquare. Pope. 
8. Quaternion ; number four: though per- 
haps, in the following lines, /qzare may 


mean only capacity. 

I profeſs 
Myſelf an enemy to all other joys 
Which the moſt precious /quare of ſenſe poſſeſſes, 
And find I am alone felicitate 
In your dear love. 
Level; equality. 

Men ſhould ſort themſelves with their equals ; 
for a rich man that converſes upon the ſuare with 
@ poor man, ſhall certainly undo him. L' Eftrange. 

We live not on the ſquare with ſuch as theſe, 
Such are our betters who can better pleaſe. Dryd. 


Shakeſpeare. 


10. Quartile ; the aſtrological ſituation of 


planets, diſtant ninety degrees from each 
other. 
To th' other five 
Their planetary motions and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſguare, and trine, and oppoſite, _ 
Of noxious efficacy. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
11. Rule; conformity. A proverbial uſe. 
I ſhall break no ſquares whether it be ſo or not. 
L'Eſtrange. 
12. SQUARES go. The game proceeds. 
Cheſsboards being full of ſquares. 
One ſrog looked about him to ſee how ſquares 
went with their new king. L' Eſftrange. 
77 SQUARE. v. 4. [quadro, Lat. from the 
noun, ö 
1. To form with right angles. 
2. To reduce to a ſquare. 
Circles to ſquare, and cubes to double, 
| ould give a man exceſſive trouble. 
3. To meaſure ; to reduce to a meaſure. 
Far adorn critics apt, without a theme 
« By 3 bn ſquare all the ſex 
4. Ri adjuſt; to regulate ; 


Shakeſpeare. 
to mould ; to 
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Dreams are toys; | | 
| Yet for this once, yea ſuperſtitiouſly, 
Iwill be ſguar'd.by this. Shakeſp. Winter"s Tale. 
. How frantickly I ſquare my talk ! Shakeſpeare. 
Thou *rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 
That apptehends no further than this world, 
And Ln thy life accordingly. Shakeſpeare. 
Hie employs not on us the hammer and the chiz- 
zel, with an intent to wound or mangle us, but 
only to ſquare and faſhion our hard and tubborn- 
hearts. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
. God has deſigned us a meaſure of our undertak- 
ings ; his word and law, by the proportions whereof 
we are to ſquare our actions. Decay of Piety, 
The oracle was enforced to proclaim Socrates to 
be the wiſeſt man in the world; becauſe he applied 
his ſtudies to the moral part, the ſquaring men's 
lives. - Hammond. 
His preaching much, but more his practice 
wrought; 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught: 
For this by rules ſevere his life he ſquar'd, 
That all might ſee the doctrine which they heard. 
Dryden. 
This muſt convince all ſuch who have, upon a 
wrong interpretation, preſumed to /quare opinions 
by theirs, and have in loud exclamations ſhewn their 
abhorrence of univerſity education. C<oift. 
5. To accommodate ; to fit. 
| Eye me, bleſt providence, and ſuare my trial 
To my proportion'd ſtrength. Milton. 
Some profeſſions can equally ſquare themſelves 
to, and thrive under, all revolutions of government. 
| ; © South. 
6. To reſpect in quartile. 
O'er Libra's fign a crowd of foes prevails, 
The icy goat and crab that /q«are the ſcales. Creech. 
To SQUARE. vv. 7. 
1. To ſuit with; to fit with. 
I ſet them by the rule; and, as they ſquare, 
Or deviate from undoubted doctrine, fare. Dryd. 
His deſcription ſquares exactly to lime. Mocdau. 


opinions, but exhibit phænomena that thwart them. 
; Woodward. 
2. To quarrel; to go to oppoſite ſides. 
Obſolete. 
Are you ſuch fools 
To ſquare for this ? would it offend you then 


But they do ſqvare, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. Shak. 


ſtate of being ſquare. 

This inftrument is for ſtriking lines ſquare to 
other lines or ſtraight lines, and try the /quarencſs 
of their work. | | Noxon. 

Motion, /quareneſs, or any particular ſhape, are 
the accidents of body. Watts's Logict. 

SQUASH. 2. /. [irom guaſb. ] 
1. Any thing ſoft and eaſily cruſhed. 

Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough 
for a boy; as a ſquaſh is before it is a peaſecod, or 
a codling when it is almoſt an apple. 


4 Lnelopepo.] A plant. Miller. 


Squaſp is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows 


apace. Boyle. 
3. Any thing unripe; any thing ſoft. In 
contempt. 


How like I then was to this kernel, 
This 64440 this gentleman. Shak, Winttys Tale. 
4. A ſudden fall. 
Since they will overload my ſhoulders, I ſhall 
throw down the burden with a /7afſþ among them. 


| Arbuthnot. 

5. A ſhock of ſoft bodies, | 
My fall was ſtopped by a terrible /quafp, that 
ſounded louder than the cataract of Niagara. Swift. 


To SQUASH. v. a. To cruſh into pulp. 
To SQUAT. v. z. [quattare, Italian.] 'To 


] 


fit cowering ; to fit cloſe to the ground. 


S AREN ESS. 7. . [from /quare.] The 


Shakeſpeare's Twelfth N. ight. 


WY 


Theſe marine bodies do not ſquare with thoſe | 


That both ſhould-ſpeed ? Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 


þ 


SQUAT. adj. {from the verb.] - 
os Cowering ; cloſe to the ground. 
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Him there they found, 

Squat like a toad cloſe at the ear of Eve. Milton. 
Her deareſt comrades never caught her 

Squat on her hams. 


2. Short and thick ; having one part cloſe 


to another, as thoſe of an animal con- 
tracted and cowering. „ 
The ſquill-inſect is ſo called from ſome ſimili- 

tude to the ſquillfiſh : the head is broad and ſuat. 

Ds oh Grew» 
Alma in verſe, in proſe the-mind, 

Throughout the body, ſquat or tall, 

Is bona fide all in all. | 

SQUAT. 2. J 

1. The poſture of cowering or lying cloſe. 
A ſtitch- fall'n cherk that hangs below the jaw 5 

Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw 

For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 

She fits at ſquat, and ſcrubs, her leathern face. Dryd. 


2. A ſudden fall. 
Bruiſes, ſuats, and falls, which often kill others, 
can bring little hurt to thoſe that are temperate. 
Herbert. 
SQuarT. 2. /. A ſort of mineral. 
The ſquat conſiſts of tin ore and ſpar incorpo- 
rated. Moodævard. 
To SQUEAK. v. 2. [ /qwaka, Swediſh.] 
1. To ſet up a ſudden dolorous cry; to 
cry out with pain. | 
2. To cry with a ſhrill acute tone. 
The ſheeted dead 
Did fqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets. Shak, 
Cart wheels ſgueak not when they are Tr 3 
- Bacon. 


Prior. 


I ſee the new Arion ſail, 
The lute ſtill trembling underneath thy nail: 
At thy well ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to ſhore, 
The trebles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar. Dryd. 
Blunderbuſſes, planted in every loop-hole, go off 
at the ſqueaking of a fiddle, and the thrumming of 
a guitar. ; Dryden. 
Who can endure to hear one of the rough old 
Romans /queaking through the mouth of an eu- 
nuch? Addiſon. 
How like brutes organs are to ours: 
They grant, if higher pow'rs think fit, 
A bear might ſoon be made a wit; 
And that, for any thing in nature, 
Pigs might /qzeak love- odes, dogs bark ſatire, 
a . K Prior. 
In florid impotence he ſpeaks, 
And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueaks. 
= - 


(£7 
Zoilus calls the companions of Ulyſſes the Per 
ing pigs of Homer. Pope 's Odyſſey. 
3. To break ſilence or ſecrecy for fear or 
ain. 
If he be obſtinate, put a civil queſtion to him 
upon the rack, and he /queaks, I warrant him. 
| Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
SquEax. 2. J. [from the verb.] A ſhrill 
quick cry; a cry of pain. 
Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
In panick horrour of purſuing dogs: 8 
With many a deadly grunt and doleful ſqueat, 
Poor ſwine! as if their pretty hearts would break. 
_ *Dryden. 
To SQUEAL. wv. . [ /qwala, Swediſh.] 
To cry with a ſhrill ſharp voice; to cry 
with pain. Squeak ſeems a ſhort ſudden 
cry, and /queal a cry continued. Be 
SQUE A'MISH. adj. [for quawmiſh or 
gualmiſh, from gualm.] Nice ; faſtidious; 
eafily diſguſted ; having the ſtomach ea- 
ſily turned; being. apt to take offence 


in diſlike either real or ironical. 
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Yet, for countenance fake, he ſeemed 


very 
Jqueamiſh in reſpect of the charge he had of the 


988 3 Sidney. 
goth he, that honour 's ve ueamiſp, 
That takes a baſting for a San 
For what's more honourable than ſcars, 
--— Drkin to tatters rent in wars? Hudibras. 
His muſe is ruſtick, and perhaps too plain 
The men of ſqueamiſh taſte to entertain. Southern. 
It is rare to ſee a man at once ſqueamifh and vo- 
racious. South, 
There is no occaſion to oppoſe the ancients and 
the moderns, or to be Hueamiſp on either fide. He 
that wiſely conducts his mind in the purſuit of 
knowledge, will gather what lights he can from 
either, | Locke. 


SQVvEa"MISHLY. adv. [from Hgueamiſp.] 
In a faſtidious manner. | 


Niceneſs ; delicacy ; faſtidiouſneſs. 
The thorough-paced politician muſt laugh at 

the ſgueamiſneſs of his conſcience, and read it 

another lecture. South. 


ſhip of the hoſt of heaven; it is but conquering a 
little /gucamiſhneſs of ſtomach. Stilling fleet. 


tors, conſidering the ſgueamiſhneſs of ſome ſtomachs, 
| — pee viſhneſs of young children, is but rea- 
Onadle. 


« gwaſgu, Welſh.] 
1. To preſs; to cruſh. between two bodies. 
It is applied to the ſqueezing or preſſing of things 
downwards, as in the preſſes for printing. Wilkins. 
The finking of the earth would make a con- 
vulſion of the air, and that crack muſt ſo ſhake 


the remaining urs. Barnet. 
He reap's the product of his labour'd ground, 


And. ua d the combs with golden liquor crown'd. | kernel: 
| fquill, which is like a great onion, will come up |: 


earlier than in the earth itſelf. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
Twill down like oxymel of ſquillss Roſcommon. |. 


Dryden. 
None acted mournings forc'd to ſhow, 


Or fgueeze his eyes to make the torrent flow. Dryd. | 


When Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could withſtand, 


If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand? Pope. | 


2. To oppreſs; to craſh ;. to haraſs by ex- 
tortion. | 
In a civil war people muſt expect to be cruſhed 
And ſqueezed toward the burden. L' Eftrange. 
3. To force between cloſe bodies. 
To SQUEEZE. van. 
1. To act or paſs, in conſequence of com- 
preſſion. 


A concave ſphere of gold filled with water and b 


'foldered up, upon preſſing the ſphere with great 
force, let the water ſqueeze through it,. and ſtand 


all over its outſide in multitudes of ſmall drops, | 
like dew, without burſting or cracking the body of | 


the gold. Newton's Opticks. 
What crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, 

In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 


| Fy'a to the dregs and ſqueezings of the brain. Pope. 
2. To force way through cloſe bodies. 


Many a public miniſter comes empty in; but 


whan he has crammed his guts, he is fain to ſquec2e | 


bard before he can get off. L' Eftrange. 
SQUEEZE. 2. / [from the verb.] Com- 
preſſion; preſſure. | | 
A ſubtile artiſt ſtands with wond'rous bag, 
That bears impriſon'd winds, of gentler ſort 
Than thoſe that erſt Laertes' ſon enclos'd : 
Peaceful they ſleep ; but let the tuneful ſquceze 
Of lab'ring elbow rouze them, out they fly 
Melodivus, and with ſpritely accents charm. Philips. 


SQUEZELCH. 2. / Heavy fall. A low ludi- 
crous word. 5 
He tore the earth which he had ſav'd 
- From ſquelch of knight, and ſtorm'd and rav'd. 


Hudibras. | 


SQUEA MISHNESS. u. . [from /queamiſh.] | 


Upon their principles they may revive the wor- 
To adminiſter this doſe, fifty thouſand opera- | 


Sift. | 
To SQUEEZE. v. a. [ epiran, Saxon; ys- | 


or ſqueeze the atmoſphere, as to bring down all | 
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away he ſcampers, bawling like mad. L'Eftrange. 
SqQu1B. 2. /. | ſchieben, German, to puſh 
rward. This etymology, though the 
beſt that I have found, is not very pro- 
bable.] | = 
1. A ſmall pipe of paper filled with wild- 
fire. Uſed in ſport. 1 
The armada at Calais, Sir Walter Raleigh was 
wont prettily to ſay, were ſuddenly driven away 
with ſquibs ; for it was no more than a ſtratagem 
of fire-boats manleſs, and ſent upon them. 
Bacon Var with Spain. 
The foreſt of the ſouth compareth the French 
valour to a ſquib, or fire of flax, which burns and 
crackles for a time, but ſuddenly extinguiſhes. 


L 


Lampoons, like ſquibs, may make a preſent blaze; 
But time, and thunder, pay reſpect to bays. 8 
ler. 
Furious he begins his march, ä 
Drives rattling o'er a hrazen arch; | 
With /quibs and crackers arm'd, to throw. 
Among the trembling crowd below. Sevift. 
Criticks on verſe, as ſqzibs on triumphs wait, 


2. Any petty fellow. Not in uſe... 
Aſked for their paſs by every ſuib, 
That liſt at will them to revile or ſnib.. 


Tatler. 


libellers. 


French. | 


1. A plant. | 
It-hath a large acrid bulbous root, like an-onion 
the leaves are broad; the flowers are like thoſe of 


in a long ſpike, and come out before the leaves. 


Seed or kernels of apples and-pears, put into a 


The ſelf-ſame atoms 
Can, in this truffle, furniſh out a feaſt 3 


2. A fiſh.. Wy 
3. An inſe&. 

The quill inſect is ſo called from ſome ſimili- 
ö tude to the ſquill fiſh, in having a long body co- 
vered with a cruſt, compoſed of ſeveral rings: the 
head broad and ſquat. 


SqQuiNANCY. 2. /. | /quinance, ſquinancie, 


in the throat; a quinſey.. 


fying virtue. 
In a ſquinazcy, thefe is danger of ſuffocation. 


SQUINT. adj. [/qwinte, Dutch, oblique, 
tranſverſe.] Looking obliquely ; look- 
ing not directly; looking ſuſpiciouſly, 

Where an equal poiſe of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, 
And gladly baniſh ſuint ſuſpicion. 


bh. 


look. not in a direct line of viſion. 

Some can ſquint when they will; and children 
ſet. upon a table, with a candle behind them, both 
eyes will move outwards, to ſee the light, and ſo. 
induce ſſuinting. | Bacon, 

Not a period of this. epiſtle but ſquints. towards 
another over againſt it. Pope. 


To SQUINT. v. a. 


1. To form the eye to oblique viſion. 
This is the foul Flibertigibbet ; he gives the web 
and the pin, ſguints the eye, and makes the hairlip. 


Shakeſpeare. 


2 
. 
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Hewwel"s Vocal Foreft. | 


Proclaim the glory, and augment the ſtate, Leung. 


Spenſer. | 


The /ſquibs, in the common phraſe, are called 


SIL I. 2. J. [ /quilla, ſcilla, Lat. fquille, | 


ornithogalum, or the ſtarry hyacinth : they grow |. 


i Miller. 4 


And nauſeate, in the ſcaly /guill, tire taſte, . Garth. | 


Grew. : 


Fr. /quinantia, Ital.] An inflammation 


5 Uſed for ſſuinaucies and inflammations of the | 
throat, it ſeemeth to have a mollifying and Jeni- |! 
Bacon. |: 


Wiſeman. : 


Milun. | 
27 SQUINT..v. a. To look obliquely; to 
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2. To turn the eye obliquely, - 
Perkin began already to jquine one eye 
crown, and another upon the ſanctuary. N 
5 {Op Bacon's Hen 
_ NTEYED. adj. [| ſquint and 2 
1. Having the ſight directed oblique 
He was fo Huinteyed, that he ſeemed ſ. dhl 
to look upon them whom he beheld. NOR 
EE „ Knolles's Hiſtory o 
2. Indire&; oblique; . no 
This is ſuch a falſe and ſquinteyed praife 
Which ſeeming to look upwards on his glories 


1 


1 


Looks down upon my fears. Denbay 
SQUIN.TIEE' GQ. ad, Squinting. A can; 
word. 


The timbrel and the ſquintifego maid 
Of Iſis awe thee ; leſt the gods, for ſin, 
Should with a ſwelling dropſy ſtuff thy ſkin, Dre, 
70 S Nx. v. u. To look afquint, 4 
cant word. - 
L remember thine eyes well enough: 
Doſt thou /guiny at me? Sbaleſp. Kirg Lew, 
"SQUIRE. 1. f. [contraction of eſquire ; 9c 
: cuyer, French. See Esquirs.] 
1. A.gentleman next in rank to a knight, 
| He will maintain you like a gentlewoman,—Ay 
that Iwill, come cut. and long tail under the legree 


_— ſquire.. 0 Shakeſpeare, 
The reſt are princes, barons, knights, ſhuira, 
And gentlemen of blood. Shakeſpeare's Herry V. 


2.. An attendant. on a noble warriour. 
Old Butes' form he took, Anchiſes' ſſuire, 

' Now left to rule Aſcanius. Dryden's Arid. 

' Knights, ſqaires, and ſteeds muſt enter on the ſtage, 

1 Pore. 

3. An attendant at court. 

Return with her I could as well be brought 

; To knee his-throne, and ſquire-like penſion beg, 
To keep baſe life a- foot. Shakeſpcare's King Lear, 

SQUIRREL. 7. . [eſcurueil, Fr. ſciuru, 
Lat.] A ſmall animal that lives in woods, 


remarkable for leaping from tree to tree, 
One chanc'd to find a nut, 
In th' end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel-root, 
There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel, 
; Which out the kernel gotten had 
. When quoth this fay, Dear queen, be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne'er ſo mad, 
; I'Il ſet you fafe from peril... Droytim 
To SQUIRT. v. 2. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.] To throw / out in a quick ſtream. 
Sir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and uſed to hir. 


along. Arbutbr:t. 
To SIR T. v. 1. To prate; to let fly. 
Low cant. 

You are ſo given to ſquirting up and down, and 
chattering,.that the world would ſay, I bad choſen 
a jack-pudding for a prime miniſter. L'Eftrargte. 
SquirT: z. J [from the verb.] 

1. An inſtrument by which a quick ſtream 
is ejected; 8 
He with his ſquire-fire could diſperſe „ 
Whole troops. Hudibrats 
His weapons are, a pin to ſcratch, and a 3 on 

A ſmall quick fiream : 
2. ma uick ſtream. ; 

5 with ſquirts of an infuſion of the 
medicine in dunged water. Bacen's Natural 8 
STR TER. 2. . [from /quirt-} One that 
plies a ſquirt. 


7 
4 
bi 


for they were mad for the loſs of their . 


To STAB. v. a. [ Haven, old Dutch. 
1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 

b Hear the lamentations of poor _ ; 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy ſlaughter'd ſon; 5 


5 a de d 
Stabb'd by the felf-ſame hand that 5 . 
wounds. Porcius, 


e _—_ 
* r 9 * 


fellows to ſquirt kennel water upon him as he paſſed 


The ſguirters were at it with their kennel water, 


Then, to COMP! 
| Hermione : d. 
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. zan thou ſeeſt thy dying brother 
725 — and all beſmear d eee | 
Storming at thee op aca ral 


d mortally or miſchievouſly. 
What tears will then be ſhed ! s 
lete her woes, will 1 eſpouſe ; 
Il fab her to the heart! A. Philips. 


2. To woun 


STAB» Y. A. . . 
on give a wound with a pointed weapon. 
l. None ſhall go 3 4 : 
: 4 (word to flab in cloſer war, : 
En tr combat fights Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
cilligg a ma n re 
pros: 5 no diſtinct ſpecies of action; but if 
+: roint of the ſword firſt enter the body, it paſſes 
ng giſtinct ſpecies where it has a diſtinct name; 
& in England, where it is called Pabbing. Locke, 


1 To offer a ſtab. 


Thou hid'it a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, | 


+ Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, 
' To fab at my frail life. 
Jo give a mortal wound. | 
He ipcaks poinards, and every word ſtabs. Shak, 
ras, 2. J [from the verb.] 
A wound with a ſharp pointed weapon. 
The elements | 
Of whom your ſwords are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at ſtabs 
Kill the ſtill clofing waters. Shakeſpeare. 
Cleander,. 55 8 
Faworthy was thy fate, thou firſt of warriours, 
To fall beneath a baſe aſſaſſin's Aab, Rorue. 
A dark injury; a fly miſchief. 
g. A ſtroke; a blow. 


He had a ſcripture ready. to repel them all; every 
pertinent text urged. home being a direct fab to a | 


temptation. South, 


ra BER. 2. , [from fab. ]J. One who 
labs; a privy murderer. | 
TABILIMENT. 2. % [from ffabilis, 


ing firm, | 
They ſerve for abiliment, propagation, and ſhade. 
Derham. 
MBILITY. . . L. fabilit, Fr. from fta- 
bilitas, Latin. ] 


by tie ſame degrees that either of theſe happen, 
te fabilcy of the figure is by the ſame leſſened. 
Temple. 
Theſe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Theſe ribs tabuſt and vaſt im order join'd, 
Such firevgth and ſuch flability impart, 
Trzt ſtorms above, and earthquakes under ground, 


reac not the pillars. Blackmore. 
| He began to try | 
This and that hanging ſtone's ability. Cotton. 


Fixedneſs; not fuidity. 


itt, we may conceive that the firmneſs or fabili 
of 2 body cor ſiſts in this, that the particles which 


„ zmong them à mutual coheſion. 
Firmneſs of reſolution. 


Fixed; able to ſtand. 


Steady; conſtant ; fixed in reſolution o 
donduck | 


: If man would be invariable, 

- 0 be like a rock, or ſtone, or tree; 
os ern the perfect angels were not fable, 
de a fall more deſperate than we. 

= e fable; but imperfect we, 

g 4 to change,  Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

' Mong; fixed in ſtate or condition; 

urable. 

Aha "©3107 of chance and vanity, where nothing 

way, nothing equal; nothing could be offered 

but What to-morrow might deprive us of. 


Rogers 


®. 


n with a ſword or a hatchet, are 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Lat] Support; firmneſs ; act of mak- 


Stableneſs; Readineſs ; ſtrength to ſtand. | 


„Lance fluidneſs and flability are contrary quali- 


ompole it do fo reſt, or are intangled, that there | 
Boyle. | 


TABLE, aj. | ftable, Fr. ftabilis, Lat.] 


Davies. 


EIS 
STABLE. ». J. f fabulum, Lat.] A houſe 


r beaſts. 4 
I will make Rabbah a fable for camels. 
45 2 Ezra, xxv. 5. 
| Slothful diſorder fil'd his fable, 
And ſluttiſn plenty deck'd her table. Prior. 
To STA BLE. v. 2. [ Habulo, Latin.] To 
kennel ; to dwell as beaſts. 
In their palaces, 
Where luxury late rejgn'd, ſea monſters whelp'd 
And fabled. Milton. 
To STA'BLE. v. a. [ Habulo, Lat.] To put 
into a ſtable. 
STATBLEBBOY. | #. /. | ftable and boy, or 
SrATBLEMAN. I man.| One who attends 


in the ſtable. : 
N As ſoon as you alight at the inn, deliver your 
horſes to the eee N A 
If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the fable- 
men and the ſcullion to ſtand in his way. 
Swift's Directions to the Butler. 
I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine; 
I would careſs fome flableman of note, 
And imitate his language and his coat. Bramſton. 
STA'BLENESS. . J. [from ftable.}. 
1. Power to ſtand. 
2. Steadineſs; conſtancy; ſtability. 
ö The king becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, te mp'rance, ftableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev'rance, I have no reliſh of them. 


” 


whereby a man 1s convinced to intend 


reſt: and this is when a man is found 
at his ſtanding in the foreſt, with a croſs 
bow bent, ready to ſhoot at any deer; 

or with a long bow; or elſe ſtanding 

cloſe by a tree with greyhounds in a leaſh 
ready to ſlip. | Convel. 
5 Fl keep my fablefland where I lodge my wife; 
I'll go in couples with her. Shakeſpeare. 


fi 


Lat.] To eſtabliſh; to fix; to ſettle, 
Then ſhe began a treaty to procure, 

And ftabliſh terms betwixt both their requeſts, Sper. 
Stop effuſion of our Chriſtian blood, 

And ffabliſb quietneſs on ev'ry fide. Shak, Hen. VI. 
Comfort your hearts, and fabliſh you in every 

good work. / 

| Poor hereticks in love there be, 

Which think to fabliſh dangerous conſtancy; 

But I have told them, fince you will be true, 

You. ſfiall be true to them who re falſe to you. 

Donne. 


* 


— Bet 


—— — N 


His covenant ſworn 
To David, fabliſÞ'd as the days of heav'n. Milton. 
"STACK. . . | ftacca, Italian. ] 
1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood, 
heaped up regularly together. 

Againſt every pillar was a ſtack of billets above 
a man's height, which the watermen that bring 
wood down the Seine laid there. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 


chaſing the kid about the fack, the prince from 
horſeback killed him with a piſtol. Wot. Buckingh. 
While the cock 
To the fack or the barn-door 
Stoutly ſtruts his dame before. Milton. 
Stacks of moiſt. corn grow hot by fermentation. 
N £Tvtons 


=—S ES - 


. —— — 


O'erflow'd a farmer's barn and ſtable; 
Whole ricks of hay and facks of corn 
Were down the ſudden current born. Ssæuift. 
2. A number of chimneys or funnels ſtand- 
ing together. ES | 

A maſon making a ſtack of chimneys, the foun- | 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


dation of the houſe funk. 


0 


| Shakeſpeare. | 
STATBLESTAN D. 2. J. [In law.] Is one | 
of the four evidences or preſumptions, 


the ſtealing of the king's deer in the fo- |. 


To STA"BLISH. v. a. [eftablir, Fr. fabilio, | 


2 Theſe ii. 17. | 


While the marquis and his ſervant on foot were | 


An inundation, ſays the fable, J. 
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To STACK. v. a. [from the noun.} To 


ile up regularly in ricks. 
135 munter hovel will ſerve for a room, 


To ftack on the peaſe. | Tuſſer. 
he prices of facking up of wood I ſhall give 
you. Mortimer. 


STACTE. 2. /. An aromatick; the gun 
that diſtils from the tree which produces 
myrrh. | 

Take ſweet ſpices, ſtacte, and galbanum. 
Exod. xxx. 34. 


SrA“DLE. 2. , [yxadel, Saxon, a foun- 
dation. f 


1. Any thing which ſerves for ſupport to 


another. | 
2. A ſtaff; a crutch. Obſolete. 
He cometh on, his weak ſteps governing 
And aged limbs on cypreſs ftadle tout, 
And. with an ivy twine his waiſt is girt about. 
| Spenſer 
3. A tree ſuffered to grow for coarſe and 
common uſes, as poſts or rails. Of this 
meaning I am doubtful. | 
Leave growing for faddles the likelieſt and beſt, 
Though ſeller and buyer diſpatched the reſt, Tuff. 
Coppice-woods, if you leave in them ſtaddles too 
thick, will run to buſhes and briars, and have little 
clean underwood. Bacon. 
To STA DLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


furniſn with ſtadles. 
Firſt ſee it well fenced, ere hewers begin; 
Then ſee it well faddlcd without and within. 
| Tu ſſer. 
STA"DTHOLDER. 2. /. | Hadt and houden,. 
Dutch.] The chief magiſtrate of the 
United Provinces. 
STAFF, z. /. plur. faves. [N RE, Saxon; 
flaff, Dan. Raf, Dutch.) | 
1. A ſtick with whick a man ſupports: him 
ſelf. in walking. 
It. much would pleaſe him, 
That of his fortunes you would make a fa 
To lean upone 
Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaſ- 
tiſements, that thy rod as well as thy aff may com- 
fort us. | | King. Charles. 
Is it probable that he, who had met whole armies. 
in battle, ſhould. now throw away his Haff out of 
fear of a dog ? Broome. 
2. A prop; a ſupport. ' 
Hope is a lover's aß; walk hence with that, 


„ 


The boy was the very ftaff of my age, my very 
rop. . Shakeſpeare. - 


unto his father, wherewith not to ſtrike, but to 
ſuſtain him. Holyday. 
3. A ſtick uſed as a weapon; a club; the 
handle of an edged or pointed weapon. 
A club properly includes the notion of 
weight, and the Haꝶ of length. 
I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms 
Are hir'd to bear their tawes. Shakeſp. Macbeth... 


a. ob 
o 


t'other that ſold it, and had the worſe end of the 
taff. ; L'Eftranges. 
With forks and faves the felon they purſue. 
- 8 Dryden. 
4. Any long piece of wood. 

He forthwith from the glitt'ring af unfurl'd 
Th' imperial enſign. Milton. 
To his ſingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 

Like a full moon, or a broad burniſſi'd ſhield, 

A forky ſtaff we dext'rouſſy applied, g 
Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. Addiſens. 


5. Round or ſtep of a ladder.. 
Deſcending and aſcending by ladders, I afcended 
at one of fix hundred and thirty-nine faves, or 


cighty-nine fathoms. Brawn's Travels. 


6. Am 


” 
+ 


Shakeſp. Antony and C eo fatra. i 


And manage it againſt deſpairing thoughts. Shak. - 


If a ſubject be a ſon, then ought he to be a taff 
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He that bought the ſkin ran greater riſque than. 
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6. An enſign of an office ; a badge of au- ' 


thority. 
Methought this faff, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
All his officers brake their faves ; but at their 
return new ſtaves were delivered unto them. 
» f Hoyward on Edward VI. 


7. [, Iſlandick.] A ſtanza; a ſeries 
of verſes regularly diſpoſed, ſo as that, 
when the ſeries is concluded, the ſame 

order begins again. | 

. Cowley found out that no kind of faff is proper 
for an heroick poem, as being all too lyrical; yet 
though he wrote in couplets, where rhyme is freer 


from conſtraint, he affects half verſes. Dryden. 
When Crito once a panegyric ſhow'd, 
He beat him with a ff of his own ode, Harte. 


STA*FF15SH. adj. | from Haff. ] Stiff; harſh. 

Obſolete. | 
A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and 
lumpiſh, but hard, tough, and, tough ſomewhat 
fafßiſb, both for learning and whole courſe of living 
proveth always beſt. Aſchair. 

STA'FFTREE. #./. A ſort of ever green 
privet. . 

STA. 2. . [Of this word I find no deri- 
vation.] The male red deer; the male 
of the hind. . | 

To the place a poor ſequeſter'd fag, 

That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh. Shakeſps. As you (ike it. 
The ſwift fag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton, 
Th' inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall change 

And fith on ſhore, and fags in air ſhall range. 


Dryden. 
: The flag | 
Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound like more, 


And fears his hind legs will o'ertake his fore. Pope. | 


STAGE. 2. . [eftage, French. ] 

1. A floor raiſed to view, on which any 
ſhow is exhibited ; a raiſed floor of tem- 
porary uſe. | | 

2. The theatre; 


tertainments. 
And much good do 't you then, 
Brave pluſh and velvet men: 
Can feed on ort; and, ſafe in your ſlage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The ſtagers and the fage wrights too. Ben Jonſon. 
Thoſe two Mytilene brethren, baſely born, crept 
out of a ſmall galliot unto the majeſty of great 
kings. Herein admire the wonderful changes and 
chances of theſe worldly things, now up, now down, 
as if the life of man were not of much more cer- 
tainty than a age play. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
I maintain, againſt the enemies of the ſtage, 
that patterns of piety, decently repreſented, may 
ſecond the precepts. Dryden. 
One Livius Andronicus was the firſt fage player 
in Rome. Dryden's Fuvenal, Dedication. 
Knights, ſquires, and ſiceds muſt enter on the 


tage. Pepe. 
3. Any place where any thing is publickly 
tranſacted or performed. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 

To this great ſtage of fools. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

4. [ fatio, Latin.] A place in which reſt 

is taken on a journey; as much of a 

Journey as is performed without inter- 
miſſion. 


the place of ſcenick en- 


I ſhall put you in mind where it was you promiſed : 


to ſet out, or begin your firſt age; and beſeech 
you to go before me as my guide, 
; Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
Our next tage brought us to the mouth of the 
Tiber. Addiſon. 
From thence compell'd by craft and age, 
She makes the head her lateſt tage, Prior. 


| STacrtco'acH. 2. J. | tage and coach.) A 
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We muſt not expect that our journey chröugh the 
ſeveral fages of this life ſhould be all ſmooth and 
even. . Atterbury. 
By opening amaſſage from Muſcovy to China, 

and marking th ſeveral Pages, it was a journey of 
ſo many days. Baker. 
| Men drop fo faſt, ere life's mid fage we tread, 
Few know ſo many friends alive as dead. Young. 
5. A ſingle ſtep of gradual proceſs. | 
The changes and viciflitudes in wars are many; 
but chiefly in the ſeats or fages of the war, the 
weapons, and the manner of the conduct. 
| Bacon's Eſſays. 
This is by ſome called the firſt ſage of a con- 
ſumption, but I had rather call it an ill habit pre- 
paratory to that diſtemper. Blackmore. 
To prepare the ſoul to be a fit inhabitant of that 
holy place to which we aſpire, is to be brought to 
perfection by gradual advances through ſeveral hard 
and laboricus fages of diſcipline. Rogers. 
The firſt fage of healing, or the diſcharge of 
matter, is by ſurgeons called digeſtion. 
Sharp's Surgery. 
To STAGE. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
exhibit publickly. Out of ule. 


| I love the people; | 
But do not like to ftage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, 1 do not reliſh well 
Their loud applauſe. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
| The quick comedians 
Extemp'rally will Hage us, and preſent | 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


coach that keeps its ſtages ; a coach that 
paſſes and repaſſes on certain days for 


the accommodation of paſſengers. 
The ſtory was told me by a prieſt, as we travelled 
in a ſtagecoach. ö Addiſon. 
When late their miry ſides ſtagecoaches ſhow, 
And their {tiff horſes through the town move ſlow, 
Then let the prudent walker ſhoes provide. Gay. 
STA'GEPLAY. #. / [age and play.] 
Theatrical entertainment. | 
This rough-caſt unhewn poetry was inſtead of 


Pageplays for one hundred and twenty years. 
| Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 


STA'GEPLAYER. #. J. One who pub- 
| lickly repreſents actions on the ſtage. 
Among flaves who exerciſed polite arts, none 
ſold ſo dear as ſtageplayers or actors. 
Arbuthnit on Coins. 
STA'GER. z. J. [from fage.] 
1. A player. 
You, 1afe in your ſtage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The fagers and the ſtage wrights too. Ben Jonſ. 


2. One who has long acted on the ſtage 
of life; a praQtitioner ; a perſon of cun- 
ning. 

I've heard old cunning fagers 
Say, fools for argument uſe wagerss Hudibras. 
One experienced fager, that had baffled twenty 
traps and tricks before, diſcovered the plot. L'Eftr. 
Some ſtagers of the wiſer ſort 
Made all theſe idle wonderments their ſport : 
But he, who heard what ev'ry fool could ſay, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time 
away. - Dryden. 
One cries out, theſe ſtagers 
Come in good time to make more work for wagers. 


Dryden. 
Be by a parſon cheated ! 1 
Had you been cunning ftagers, 

You might yourſelves be treated | 
| By captains and by mayors. Soi. 

STA GEIL. 2. J. A diſeaſe in horſes. 
Dia. 
STA'"GGARD. 7. . [from fag.] A four 
year old ſtag. Ainſaworth. 


To STA'GGER. v. 2. [ faggeren, Dut.] 


r 
7 2 


n 
He began to app ſiek 
ger; after which he fel fe Sy, nl 11 


Deep was the wound 3 he ſtagger 


Them revelling the Tentyrites invad Dry, 
By giddy heads and Haggering legs ene q 

The immediate forerunners of an 7 12 

a vertigo, flaggering, and loſs of memory, F 

2. To faint; to begin to give wy 
The enemy faggers : if you follow your b. 

he falls at your feet; but if you allow him + * 

he will recover his ſtrength, 2 9 

3. To heſitate ; to fall into doubt; to be. 

come leſs confident or determined. 

A man may, if he were fearful, Hager in thts 

W | Sab g 

e ſtaggered not at the promiſe of God bud 

unbelief; but was ſtrong in faith, Remy; * La 

Three means to fortify belief are experience Fe: 

ſon, and authority : of theſe the moſt potentic 2y 

thority ; for belief upon reaſon, or experience, wil 


fagger. 
No hereticks deſire to ſpread 
Their light opinions like thee Epicures ; 
For fo their agg ring thoughts are con hre: 
And other men's aſſent their doubt aſſures, Dori. 
If thou confidently depend on the truc!, of thi, 
without any doubting or Paggering, this wil s 


accepted by God, Hanni ri: E-0 
But let it inward fink and drown my mind: ] 
Falſehood ſhall want its t:umph: I begin muc 
To ftagger ; but I'll prop mytelf within, Dada have 
To STA'GGER. wv. a. pruc 


1. To make to ſtagger ; to make to reel. 1 


That hand ſhall burn in never-quenching fire cauſ 
That ſfaggers thus my perſon. Sbale(p, Rich, I. ora“ 
2. To ſhock; to alarm; to make leis tieady 5 
or confident. 5 
The queſtion did at firſt ſo ſagger me, T 
Bearing a ſtate of mighty moment in it. avid 
Shakeſpeare's Herm VIII, wh 


Whoſoever will read the ſtory of this war, vil 

find himſelf much faggered, and put to a kia! of 

. riddle, Herre. 

When a prince fails in honour and juſtice, 'ti 
enough to ſtagger his people in their allegiance, 

L'Efirarg! 

The ſhells being lodged with the belennites, k. 

lenites, and other like natural foſſils, it was eno!2! 

to fagger a ſpectator, and make him ready to cr. 

tertain a belief that theſe were fo too. Nd. 


SrA COO ERS. n./. [from the verb.] 
I. A kind of horſe apoplexy. 5 
His horſe paſt cure of the fixes, ſtark fps 
with the ſaggers. Shake fe, 
2. Madneſs; wild conduct; irregular bela. 
viour. Out of uſe. | 
I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the ftaggers, and the careleſs lapſe 1 
Of youth and ignorance. Chat: fon 
STA*GNANCY. 7. /. [from flagnant.) Ti 
ſtate of being without motion or vent 
lation. ot pap | 
STAGNANT. adj. { fagnans, Latin.) 
Motionleſs ; flill ; not agitated ; 19! 
flowing ; not running. 
8 the flocd from putreſaction keep? 


- Should it be flagrant in its ample ſeat, 
The ſun would through it ſpread deſtructive het. 
Blacincri. 

»Twas owing to chis hurry and 8 by er 
water, that the ſand now was caſt into gar 5 
not to a regular ſettlement, from a ee 


as nes : 


uad vad. 
mmur'd and buried in perpetual rl 
That gloomy Number of the fagnar! foul. 


To STA'GNATE. v. . [ fagnum, a 
To lie motionleſs; to have no c 
"The 


ſtream, 


Trent 


1. To reel; not to ſtand or walk ſteadily. | 


STA 


hich 
{ The tbe furface and could never poſſibly have 


| he 
nded forth upon the earth, had not t 

2 = thus raiſed up. Woodward. | 

The aliment moving through the capillary tubes 

figrutes, and unites itſelf to the veſſel through which 
xi Where creeping waters ooze, Aim 
Where marſhes ſtagnate. omſen. 
eraGNA TION- . [from ſlagnate. ] Stop 
of courſe ; ceſſation of motion. It is of- 


ten applied figuratively to moral or civil 


1 es. 
—_ Alps ſurround Geneva on all fides, they 


fm a vaſt baſon, where there would be a conſtant 
fagratin of vapours, did not the north wind ſcatter 
them from time to time. 3 Addiſon. 
To what great ends ſubſervient is the wind! 
Behold, where'er this active vapour flies, 
[t6rives the clouds, and agitates the ſkies : 
This from Pagnation and corruption ſaves | 
Th' aerial ocean's ever. rolling waves. Blackmore. 
$7410, part. adj. [from Hay.] Sober; 
grare; regular; compoſed; not wild; 
not volatile. 8 
Put thyſelf 
Into 1 "haviour of leſs fear, ere wilineſs 
Vinquiſh my faider ſenſes. : 
This ſzems to our weaker view, 
O'erlaid with black, aid wiſdom's hues Milton. 
] ould not be a perſuader to them of ſtudying 
much in the ſpring, after three years that they 
have well laid their grounds; but to ride out, with 
prudent and ſaid guides, to all the quarters of the 
land, Milton on Education. 
| am the more at eaſe in fir Roger's family, be-, 


cauſe it conſiſts of ſober and faid perſons. Addiſon. | 


STa"1DNESs. 2. /. [from faid.] Sobriety ; 


gravity ; regularity ; contrariety to | 


wildneſs, 

The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the 
fluid air, hinJers that ſerenity and fixed faidneſs 
which is neceſſary to ſo ſevere an intentneſs. 

| Glanville's Scepſis. 

If ſometimes he appears too gay, yet a ſecret 
gracefulneſs of youth accompanies his writings, | 
though the faidneſs and ſobriety of age be want- 
ing. Dryd. Preface to Ovid. 

T: STAIN, v. a. | y/aento, Welſh, from 
t and taenu, 
Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, 
Afar y/taenazvd. | 
Talieſyn, an old Britiſh poet. 
i. Toblot; to ſpot ; to maculate. 
Lund mea looking-glaſs; 
If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the ſtone, 
Why then the lives. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
8 From the gaſh a ſtream 
#'s armour ſain'd, erewhile ſo bright. Ailton. 
oy ag uin, my fons : be foes no more, 
Vor fair your country with your children's gore. 


den. 
2. To dye, 2 122 


ip 6 diſgrace ; to ſpot with guilt or in- 
my, | 
hag honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity, 
5 ur wonded ornaments now ſoils and gain d. Milt. 
i ] l | N. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
iet; tpot; diſcoloration. 
wha: noWneremeet with a more pleaſing ſhow than 
r * in the heavens at the riſing and ſet- 
4 5 8 ine ſun, which is wholly made up of thoſe 
7 "ys fins of light that thew themſelves in 
9 . » a different ſituation. Aaddiſon. 
Pha: : trouts, diverſified with crimſon flains.; 
: J kes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. Pope. 
2. nd of guilt or infamy. 
wh In itſelf can wholly waſh their ſains, 
"ha contracted filth ev*n in the ſoul remains: 
Ang de. da weterate vice they wear, 
25 Dryden's AEneid. 


now ariſes muſt have all fag- | 


Arbuthnot. | 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 


3 
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To folemn actions of royalty and juſtice, thelr 


ſuitable ornaments are a beauty : are they only in 


religion a ftain ? Hooker. 
Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue 
which ſuch places have, is, I truſt, without any 
blemiſh or ain of hereſy. . Hocker. 
Then heav'n and earth, renew'd, ſhall be made pure 
To ſanctity, that ſhall receive no ſtain. Milton. 
Ulyfles bids his friends to caſt lots ; for if he 
had made the choice himſelf, they whom he had 


rejected might have judged it a ain upon them for 


want of merit. Broome. 
Cauſe of reproach ; ſhame. 
Hereby I will lead her that is the praiſe, and yet 


the ſtain, of all womankind. Sidney. 


STAIN ER. 2. J. [from fain.] One who 


ſtains; one who blots; one who dyes; 


a dyer. 
STAINLESS. adj. [from ftain.] 
1. Free from blots or ſpots. Not in uſe. 


The phenix wings are not ſo rare 


For faultleſs length and flainleſs hue, Sidney. 


2. Free from fin or reproach. 


I cannot love him 
Yet I ſuppoſe him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great eſtate, of freſh and fainleſs youth. Shak. 


STAIR. 2. / [pexzen, Saxon; feghe, 


Dutch. ] Steps by which we rife in aſcent 
from the lower part of a building to the 
upper. Szair was anciently uſed for the 
whole order of ſteps ; but fair now, if it 
be uſed at all, ſignifies, as in Mor, 
only one flight of ſteps. 


A good builder to a high tower will not make 
his fair upright, but winding almoſt the full com- 
paſs about, that the ſteepneſs be the more inſenſible. 

Sidney. 

How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe 
As ſtairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and trowning Mars! Shaz. 

Slaver with lips as common as the fairs 
That mount the capitol. 

I would have one only goodly room above ſtairs, 
of ſome forty foot high. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by 
night, attended by two ſervants, ſtood at the fair- 
foot, and ſent thcſe two villains to execute the 
murder. | Bacon. 

The fairs were ſuch as whereon Jacob ſaw 


Angels aſcending and deſcending. Milt. Par. Leſt. 


Satan now on the lower flair, 
That ſcal'd by ſteps of gold to heaven gate, 
Looks down with wonder at the ſudden view 
Of all this world. Milton's Paradije Left. 
| Trembling he ſprings, 
As terror had increas'd his feet with wings; 
Nor ſtaid for fairs, but down the depth he threw 
His body; on his back the door he drew. Dryden. 


STAIRCASE. 2. J. | ftair and caje.] The 


part of a fabrick that contains the ſtairs. 

To make a complete ſtaircaſe is a curious piece cf 
architecture. Motton. 

I cannot forbear mentioning a ftaircaſe, where 
the eaſineſs of the aſcent, the diſpoſition of the 
lights, and the convenient landing, are admirably 
contrived. Addiſon on Italy. 


STAR E. u. /. Irraca, Saxon; faeck, Dutch; 


eftaca, Spaniſh.] 


1. A poſt or ſtrong ſtick fixed in the ground. 


The more I ſhaked the fake which he had planted 


in the ground of my heart, the deeper ſtill it ſunk 


' hedge. 


into it, Sidney. 

His credit in the world might ſtand the poor 
town in great ſtead, as hitherto their miniſters fo- 
reign eſtimation hath been the beſt ade in cheir 
Hooker. 
He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers; 


Inſtead whereof ſharp fakes, pluck'd out cf hedges, 
They pitched in the ground. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


In France the grapes that make the wine grow 
upon low vines bound to ſmall fakes, and the raited 
vines in arbors make but verjuice. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


came up, you laid down. 


6. The ſtate of being hazarded, pledged, - 


1 
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Or ſharpen flakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The ſallow twigs to tie the ſtraggling vine. Dryd. 


2. A piece of long rough wood. 


While he whirl'd in fiery circles round 
The brand, a ſharpen'd fake ftrong Dryas found, 


And in the ſhoulder's joint inflicts the wound. Dry. 


3. Any thing placed as a paliſade or fente. -. 


That hollow I ſhould know: whatare you? ſpeak; 
Come not too near, you fall on iron flakes elſe. 


Milton. - 


4. The poſt to which a beaſt is tied to be 


baited. - 
We are at the fake, 
And bay'd about with many enemies. 


Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar: N 


Have you not ſet mine honour at the fake, 
And baited it with all th' unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrranous heart can think ? 

Shakeſpeare's Taoelfth Night. 


5. Any thing pledged or wagered. I know 


not well whence it has this meaning: I: 


ſuppoſe it is ſo named from being at 


take, that is, in a ſtate of hazard like an 


animal baited, and in hazard from which 
1t cannot be withdrawn. 
. *Tis time ſhort pleaſure now to take, 
Of little life the beſt to make, 
And manage wiſely the laſt fake. 
O then, what intereſt thall I make 
To ſave my laſt important ſta ke, 


When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake! Reſc. 
Mere. 


He ventures little for ſo great a ſtake. 
Th' increaſing found is borne to either ſhore, 
And for their fakes the throwing nations fear. Dryd. 


The game was ſo contrived, that one particular 


caſt took up the whole fake; and, when ſome others 
Arbuthnot. 


or wagered. 

When he heard that the lady Margaret was de- 
clared for it, he ſaw plainly that his kingdom 
muſt again be put to the fate, and that he muſt 
fight for it. 

Are not our liberties, our lives, 

The laws, religion, and our wives, 

Enough at once to lie at ſtake, 

For cov'nant and the cauſe's fake ? 

The honour of the nation being in a manner 
at tateto make good ſeveral deficiencies, Davenant. 

Of my crown thou too much care doſt take; 
That which 1 value more, my love, 's at fate. 


Dryden. 


Hath any of you a great intereſt at fake in a 
diſtant part of che world? Hath he ventured a good 
ſhare of his fortune ? | Atterbury. 

Every moment Cato's life's at tale. Addiſen. 


7. The ate is a ſmall anvil, which ſtands 


upon a ſmall iron foot on the work- 
bench, to remove as occaſion offers ; or 
elſe it hath a ſtrong iron ſpike at the bot- 
tom, let into ſome place of the work- 
bench, not to be removed. 


ſet upright. 

Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants and flowers 
agalnſt the winds, before they in a moment pro- 
ſtrate a whole year's lat our. 


Is a man betrayed in his neareit concerns? The 
cauſe is, he reiied upon the ſervices of a pack of 


villains, who dehgned nothing but their own game, 
and to flake him white they played for themielves. 
South. 

Perſons, after their priſons have been flung open, 


have choſen rather to languiſh in their dungeons 
than fake their miſerable lives on the ſucceſs of a 
revolution. Adaiſon. 


＋ hey Y 


Cooley. 


o 
1 
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Bacon's Henry VII. 
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Its office is 
to ſet ſmall cold work ftraight upon, or 
to cut or punch upon with the cold chiflel : 
or cold punch. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
To STAKE. vv. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten, ſupport, or defend with poſts - 


Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
2. To wager ; to hazard; to put to hazard. 
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. happineſs on their own chimerical imaginations. 


| Addiſon. 
III Zake yon” lamb that near the fountai 
And from the brink his dancing ſhade ſurveys. 

Pope. 

STALACTTTES. . / [from canzGu.] 
Stala#ites is only ſpar in the ſhape of an icicle, 
accidentally formed in the perpendicular fiſſures of 
the ſtone, 


STALA'CTICAL, adj, Reſembling an 
icicle. 5 1 

A cave was lined with thoſe ſtalactical ſtones on 

the top and £des. Derham's Phyſico-Tbeology. 


STaLA CMI T Es. . . Spar formed into the 


ſhape of drops. Woodward”s Meth. Fog. 


STALE. adj. [ Helle, Dutch.] 


z. Old; long kept; altered by time. 
Stale is not uſed of perſons otherwiſe 
than in contempt : except when it is 
applied to beer, it commonly means 
worſe for age. 5 

This, Richard, is a curious caſe: ; 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or ſtale; 

In this ſad tate your doubtful choice 

Would never have the caſting voice. Prior. 

A Fale virgin ſets up a ſhop in a place where ſhe 
1s not known. | Spectator. 


2. Uſed till it is of no uſe or eſteem; worn 


out of regard or notice. | 
The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, | 
knowing that rumours grow fale, and vaniſh with 
time. Hayward. 
About her neck a pacquet mail, 
Fraught with advice, ſome freſh, ſome tale. 
Butler. 
Many things beget opinion; ſo doth novelty : 
Wit itſelf, if Pale, is leſs taking. Greev's Coſmologia. 
Pompey was a perfect favourite of the people; 
but his pretenſions grew tale, for want of a timely 
opportunity of introducing them upon the ſtage. 
Swift. 
They reaſon and conclude by precedent, | 
And own flale nonſenſe which they ne'er invent. 
Pope. 
STALE. a. /. from xælan, Saxon, to ſteal.] 
1. Something exhibited or offered as an 
allurement to draw others to any place 
or purpoſe. 
His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, 
we could never be warned; but rather one bird 
caught, ſerved for a ſtale to bring in more, Sidney. 
Still as he went he crafty ſtales did lay, 
With cunning trains him to entrap unwares; 
And privy ſpials plac'd in all his way, 
To weet what courſe he takes, and how he fares. 
2 5 8 penſer . 
The trumpery in my houſe bring hither, 
For ftale to catch theſe thieves. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Had he none elſe to make a ſtale but me? 
I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
A pretence of kindneſs is the univerſal /tale to 
all baſe projects: by this men are robbed of their 
Fortunes, and women of their honour. 
Government of the Tongue. 
It may be a visor for the hypocrite, and a tale 
for the ambitious. Decay of Piety. 
This eaſy fool muſt be my fale, ſet up 
Tocatch the people'seyes: he's tame and merciful ; 
Him I can manage. Dryden's Don Scbaſtian. 


2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify a proſ- 
titute. | 


I ſtand diſhonour'd, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common ſtale, Shak. 


3. [from Hale, adj.] Urine ; old urine, 


— 


in plays, 


Woodward. 


4. Old beer; beer ſomewhat acidulated. 
"= 1 
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They durſt not fake their preſent and future 5 [ ow, Dutch, a ſtick. ] A handle. 735 
u 


. 


t, ſeeing: th* arrow's ſale without, and that 

the head did goe Fs | | 
No further than it might be ſeene, he calPd his 
. ſpirits again. Chapman. 


It hath a long Pale er handle, with a button at | 


the end for one's hand, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


To STALE. vp. a. [from the adjeQtive.] To 
wear out; to make old. Not in uſe. 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom fale 
Her infinite variety. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Were I a common laughter, or did uſe 
To ftale with ordinary oaths my love | 
- To every new proteſtors Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
A barren-ſpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abject orts and imitations ; 
Which, out of aſe, and ſtal'd by other men, 
Begin his faſhion, 


To STALE. v. #, [from the noun.} To 


make water. 
Having tied his beaſt t' a pale, 
And taken time for both to „ale. Hudibras. 
STA'LELY. adv. [from ftale.] Of old; 
of long time. 
All your promis'd mountains 


And ſeas I am fo ftalely acquainted with. B. Jonſ. 


| STA"LENESS. #. , [from ftale.] Oldnels ; 


ſtate of being long kept; ſtate of being 
corrupted by time, 

The beer and wine, as well within water as above, 
have not been palled 5 but ſomewhat better than 
bottles of the ſame drinks and faleneſs, kept in a 
cellat. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

Provided our landlord's principles were ſound, 
we did not take any notice of the fßaleneſs of his 
proviſions. Addiſon. 


To STALK. . . [peealcan, Saxon. ] 


| 1. To walk with high and ſuperb ſteps. 
It is uſed commonly in a ſexſe of diſlike. 


His monſtrous enemy 
With ſturdy ſteps came fa/king in his fight. Spenſer. 
Shall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf by which we challeng'd it? 
Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, 
And ſtalꝭ in blood to our poſſeſſion ? Shak. X. Jobn. 
Unfold th' eternal door: 
You ſee before the gate what falling ghoſt 
Commands the guard, what ſentries keep the poſt. 
Dryden. 
With manly mien he fta/k'd along the ground; 
Nor wonted voice bely'd nor vaunting found. Dryd. 
Then flalking through the deep 
He fords the ocean, while the topmoſt wave 
Scarce reaches up his middle fide, Addiſon. 
Vexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd ; 
Haunted my nights, and terrified my days, 
Stalk'd through my gardens, and purſucd my ways, 
Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor loſt in winding maze, 
| Prier. 
Scornful turning from the ſhore 
My haughty ſtep, I Halꝭ'd the valley o'er. 
. : Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. It is often uſed with ſome inſinuation of 
contempt or abhorrence. 
Bertran 
Stalks cloſe behind her, like a witch's fiend 
Preſſing to be employ'd. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
They paſs their precious hours in plays and ſports, 
Till death behind came ſtalking on unſeen. Dryd. 
*Tis not to falk about, and draw freſh air 
From time to time. Addiſon's Cato. 


3. To walk behind a ſtalking horſe or 


cover. | 

The king aked how far it was to a certain town: 
they ſaid fix miles, Half an hour after he aſked 
again: one ſaid ſix miles and a half. The king 
. alighted out of his coach, and crept under the 
ſhoulder of his led horſe: and when ſome aſked 
his majeſty what he meant, I muſt fa/k, ſaid he; 

for yonder town is ſhy, and flies me. | 
| Bacon's Apophthegms.' 


Shakeſpcare's Julius Ceſar. | 
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STALE, #. /. [from the verb.] : 
1. High, 1 wide, and ſlately flo, * Lil 
| hind it forth there lea t Y ep. , 
An ugly fiend, more foul than dif x 
: . s mal day q 
1 which 76 monſtrous ja' behing Hi, . 4 1 
ever as ne we 5 him ſte 
| went due watch upon him br. ir 
Great Milton next with his ben. i 
Unfetter'd in majeſtick numer taught Js fc 
| 2. [ Fele, Dutch.] The ſtem on wt cha 
flowers of fruits grow, 0 
. A ſtock-gillyflower, gently tied on fl 1 
into a ſteep glaſs full of quick F, er ſo th Put 
quickfilver cover it; after five days 8 = he e 8 
— ”y CO and the fa{k harder and leſs "oo 1 J 
Was. ks 
Small ſtore will ſerve, where ſtore F 
All ſeaſons, ripe for uſe hangs on the fal. Wi, 7 
That amber attracts not baſil, is hole jm, ]: 
nant unto truth; for if the leaves thereof. 2 F 
alls, be ſtripped unto ſmall {traws, * Bi 0 hs 
unto amber, wax, and other electricks, no ont. unk 
ways than thoſe of wheat and rye, * of m 
Roſes unbid, and ev'ry fragrant flowr, OY Ry 
Flew from their ſtalks to ſtrew thy nurtial bon. = 
| . Dry, n 
3- The ſtem of a quill, EY Wh 
Viewed with a glaſs, they appear made up of 2, [f 
"_ bladders, like thoſe in the plume or ftali of a L 
qu! . , ro, And 
STALKIN GHORSE, 7. Je | falking and Dec! 
herſe.] A horſe either real or fGitious, 78 
by which a fowler ſhelters himſelf from 15 
the fight of the game; a mak; a pre- Ne 
tence, 0 ; 
Let the counſellor give counſel not for Faction . I 
but for conſcience, forbearing to make the gi gf STA 1 
the ſtate the falkinghorſe of his private ends, I. Re 
Hatkevill on Prei 2. {lr 
Hypocriſy is the devil's ſalkinglirſe, urcer an poll 
affectation of ſimplicity and religion. LEH. dra 
S TALK. adj. | from fall.] Hard like 4 5” 
ſtalk, 
It grows upon a round ſtalk, and at the top ben The 
a great ſlalky head. | Mertinr, Of x 
STALL. 2. /. [peeal, Saxon; Hal, Dutch; 9 
alla, Italian. ] ea 
1. A crib in which an ox is fed, or à horſe NT 
is kept in the ſtable. | 4 wor, 
A herd of oxen then he carv'd, with high but! 
heads, forg'd all 55 tell, 
Of gold and tin, for colour mixt, and bello ing "As 
| : e; 
their „all, RS 8 
Ruſht to their paſtures. Chapman's Tus. mw 
Duncan's horſes, _ Fl þ 
Beauteous and ſwift, the minions of tie race, Tn 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their //«//s, e & |, 
Contending *gainſt obedience, S,; Ma de. 1 
Solomon had forty thouſand /a!.s 0! OY : Prove 
a 1 1 55 I's NR 2 
His fellow ſought what lodging he cu tad ns: 
At laſt he found a ftall where oxen food. Drycere Be of; 
2. A bench or form where any thing is fe "a 
Stalls, bulks, windows, 1 1 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, and ricges hor: 3 
With variable complexions; all agreeing | 8 
In earneſtneſs to ſee him. Shaxc/prare ? Cru 15 7 
They are nature's coarſer wares that lie on w VE) 
Hall, expoſed to the tranſient view of oe” "Tho 
eye. | 1 2. Th 
l Beſs Hoy firſt found it troubleſome t0 2 j Int 
And therefore plac'd her cherries on © fat 11 . 
How pedlars ftalls with glitt ring to)? de _ apt] 
The various fairings of the country mad flowe 
- Harley, the nation's great ſupfbr ſtyle, 
Returning home one day from courts their 
Obſerv'd a parſon near % bitehall 1 4 Af 
Cheap'ning old authors on 4 fall. . I, \ * 
3. [ fall, Swediſh ; hl, Armorick. } | MI 
d in which certain . Con; 
ſmall houſe or ſhed in Y 
trades are practiſed. ai l 


81 


together in one heap were thrown, 

— 5 beaſts in butcher's Fall; 

And in another corner wide were "<p 
The antique ruins of the Romans fall. penſer. 
The ſeat of a dignified clergyman in 

Ir. | 

wy creates a canon beyond the number li- 
wited, and commands the chapter to aſſign unto 
{ach canon A fall in the choir and place in the 
napter. Ayliſfe's Parergon. 
The dignified clergy, out of mere humility, have 
called their thrones by the names of m_s 
7, STALL. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 


1. To keep in a ftall or ſtable. 
For tuch encheaſon, if you go nie, 
Fer chimneys reeking you will eſpy; 
The fat ox, that won't ligg in the ſtall, 
no Fall Pallcd in his crumenal. Sperfer”s Paſt. 
For my part, he keeps me ruſtically at home 
er, to ſpeak more properly, ſties me here at home 
unkept : for call you that keeping, for a gentleman 
of my birth, that differs not from the ſtalling of an 
BY | Shakeſpeare. 
Niſus the foreſt paſs'd, 
And Alban plains, from Alba's name ſo call'd, 
Where king Latinus then his oxen ſtall'd. Dryden. 
2, {for inftall.] To inveſt. 
Lg may 'ſt thou live to wail chy children's loſs; 
And fee another, as I ſee thee now, 
Deck d in tny rights as thou art Hall d in mine. 
EATS Shakeſpeare. 


4. 


e STALL, v. 1. : 
. To inhabit ; to dwell. | 
We could not tall together in the world. Shak, 
2. To kennel. ; 
ST\LLaGE. 1. J. [from fall.] 
1. Rent paid for a ſtall. 


2. (Ia old books.] Layſtall; dung; com- 


pott. 
STA LLFED, adj. [tall and Ad.] Fed not 

with graſs, but dry feed. 

Lyery one muſt every day ſuſtaine 
Tre vas of one beaſt, the moſt fat and beſt 
Or al! tre allfed, to the woers feaſt. Chapman. 
dal fel oven, and crammed fowls, are often diſ- 

eued in their livers, Arbuthnit on Aliments. 


nt þa rs in ſhape or ſize. 
* 4 _ Vragon's progeny at laſt 
dun jaded, and in irequent matches caſt, 
4 tay, & r the fallicn we retain, | 
I Nga ect for the degen'rate ſtrain. Dryden. 
Aa WORN, adj. [tell and worn.) Long 
pt in the ſtable. But it is probably 
a miſtake for falworth. Frapelpenð, 
daxon, ſtout.] 


Bis falkecwn feed the champion ſtout beſtrode. 
THMINA, ». J. [Latin.] TO 
1. The firſt principles of any thing. 

1 The ſolids of a human body. 
3-{In botany.] Thoſe little fine threads or 
capillaments which grow up within the 

1 of plants, encompaſſing round the 

* on which the apices grow at 
extremities. : 
4 A lizht fort of ſtuff. | 


Tay NEOUS ad; 1 |: P 
s. ach. | tamineus, Latin. 
T conlifling of ru N 


N flowers are ſo far imperfect | 


Temple. | 


8 1 A ; 


as to want thoſe coloured leaves which 
are called petala, and conſiſt only of the 
ſtylus and the ſtamina; and ſuch plants 
as do bear theſe famineous flowers Ray 
makes to conſtitute a large genus of 
plants : theſe he divides into ſuch as, 
firſt, have their fruit or ſeed totally di- 
vided from the flower; and theſe are 
ſuch plants as are ſaid to be of different 
ſexes: the reaſon of which is, that from 
the ſame ſeed ſome plants ſhall ariſe with 
flowers and no fruit, and others with 
fruit and no flowers; as hops, hemp, 
ſtinging nettles. 
fruit only a little disjointed from their 
flowers; as the ricinus, and the helio- 
tropium triconon. 3. Such as have their 
fruit immediately contiguous, or adher- 
ing, to their flower, 4. Such whoſe 
flowers adhere to the top or uppermoſt of 
the feed ; as the beta, aſarum, and al- 
chimilla. 

STA MMEL. z. J. A ſpecies of red colour. 


Reedhood, the firſt that doth appear 
In ftammel : ſcarlet is too dear. Ben Jonſon. 


To STAMMER. ». ». [pcamep, a ſtam- 
merer, Saxon; ftamelen, ſtameren, to 
ſtammer, Dutch.] To ſpeak with un- 


natural heſitation ; to utter words with 
ditiiculty, : 
Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell 
I go about; but then is all my beſt 
Wry words, and ſſamm' ring, or elle doltiſh dumb: 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? 
Sidney. 
I would thou couldſt fammer, that thou might 
pour out of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a 
narrow-mouth'd bottle, either too much at once, 
or none at all, Shateſpeare. 
She ſtammers; oh what grace in liſping lies! 
If ſhe ſays nothing, to be ſure ſhe's wile, Dryden. 
Lagean juice, | 
Which ſammering tongues and ſtagg'ring feet pro- 
duce. Drzden. 
Cornelius hoped he would come to farmer like 
Demoſthenes. Arbuthiot's Martinas Scriblerus, 
Your hearers would rather you ſhould be leſs 
correct, than perpetually ſtammering, waich is one 
of the worſt ſoleciſms in rhetorick. Suit. 


STA'MMERER. 2. /; [from ftammer.] One 
who ſpeaks with heſitation, 

A fammerer cannot with moderation hope for the 

gift of tongues, or a peaſant to become learned as 

Origen. | Taylor. 


To STAMP. v. a, [ tampen, Dutch; flam- 
per, Daniſh.] | 

1. To ſtrike by preſſing the foot haſtily 
downwards, 

If Arcite thus deplore | 

His ſuff rings, Palemon yet ſuffers more: 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtanips the ground; 
The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around. 


Dryden. 


2. To pound; to beat as in a mortar, 
1 took the calf you had made, burnt it with 
fire, and famped and ground it very ſmall. 
| Deut. ix. 21, 
Some apothecaries, upon famping of coloquinti- 
da, have been put into a great ſcouring by the va- 
pour only. Bacon. 


3. [<famper, French; fampare, Italian 
cftampar, Span.] To impreſs with ſome 
mark or figure. 

Height of place is intended only to famp the 


endowments of a private condition with luſtre and 
authority. Soutb. 


2. Such as have their 


STA 


Here ſwells the ſhelf with Ogilby the great; 
There, famp'd with arms, Newcaſtle ſhines com- 
plete. : Pope. 
4. To fix a mark by impreſſing it. 
Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be fampt on the king's coin. Shak. 
Theſe prodigious conceits in nature ſpring out 
of framing abſtracted conceptions, inſtead of thoſe 
eaſy and primary notions which nature ſtamps in 
all men of common ſenſe. : Digby. 
There needs no poſitive 3 pro gut of God 
iquity upon ſuch a diſobedience. 
to ſtamp an obliquity up — 
No conſtant reaſon of this can be given, but from 
the nature of man's mind, which hath this notion 
of a deity born with it, and ſfamped upon it; Or 18 
of ſuch a frame, that in the free uſe of itſelf it will 
fd out God. Tilletſone 
Though God has given us no innate ideas of 
himielf; though he has ffampt no original charac- 
ters on cur minds, wherein we may read his be- 
ing; yet, having furniſhed us with thoſe faculties 
our minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- 
ſelf without witneſs. Lockee 
What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thruſt the worſt deſerving firſt, 
And ftamp'd the noble mark of eiderihip 
Upon their baſer metal? Reave's Ambitious Stepm. 
What an unſpeakabie happineſs would it be to a 
man engaged in the purtuit of knowiedge, if he 
had but a power of famping his beit ſentiments 
upon his memory in indelibic characters. Matis. 


5. To make by impreſſing a mark. 


If two pennyweight of fiiver, marked with a cer- 


tain impreſſion, ſhail here in England be equivalent 


to three pennyweight marked with another im- 
preſſion, they will not fail to ſanip pieces of that 
faſhion, and quickly carry away your ſilver. Locke. 


6. To mint; to form; to coin. 
We are baſtards all; 
And that moſt venerable man, which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where g 
When I was fampt. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelit's 


To STAMP, v. 2. To ſtrike the foot ſud- 


denly downward. 
What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool, to brag, to flamp, and ſwear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded ſlave, 
Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The men ſhall howl at the noiſe of the ſtamping 
of the hoofs of his ſtrong horſes. Fer. xIvite 3. 
There is ſuch an echo among the old ruins and 
vaults, that, if you ſtamp but a little louder than 
ordinary, you hear the ſound repeated. Addiſone 
He cannot bear th' aſtoniſhing delight, : 
But ſtarts, exclaims, and famps, and raves, and dies. 
Dennis. 
They got to the top, which was flat and even, 
and famping upon it, they found it was hollow. 
Swift. 


STAMP, z. , | eftampe, French; flampa, 


Italian. ] | = 
1. Any inſtrument by which a diſtin& and 
laſting impreſſion is made. 
Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil ſlow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time deftroy : 


She has a famp, and prints the boy. Waller. 
*Tis gold fo pure, | 
It cannot bear the famp without allay. Dryden. 


2. A mark ſet on any thing; impreſſion. 
But to the pure refined ore 
The famp of kings imparts no more 
Worth, than the metal held before. Caretu. 
That ſacred name gives ornament and grace, 
And, like his ſlanip, makes baſeit metals paſs: 
*Twere folly now a ſtately pile to raiſe, 
To build a playhouſe, while you throw down plays. 
Dryden. 
Ideas are imprinted on the memory; ſome by an 
object aifeRing the ſenſes only; others, that have 
more than once offered themſelves, have yet been 
2 littlo 
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STA 


| irttle taken notice of; the mind, intent only on 


one thing, not ſettling the famp deep into 4 5 
ocke. 
3. A thing marked or — 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery he cures; 
Hanging a golden lamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
4. A picture cut in wood or metal; a pic- 
ture made by impreſſion ; a cut; a plate. 
At Venice they put out very curious ſtamps of 
the ſeveral edifices, which are moſt famous for their 
beauty and magnifience. Addiſon on Italy. 
5. A mark ſet upon things that pay cuſ- 


toms to the government. 
Indeed the paper amp 
Did very much his genius cramp 
And ſince he could not ſpend his fire, 
He now intended to retire, Sevift. 
9. A character of reputation, good or bad, 
fixed upon any thing. 
The perſons here reflected upon are of ſuch a 
peculiar amp of impiety, that they ſeem formed 
into a kind of diabolical ſociety for the finding out 
new experiments in vice. | South, 
Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſſed for any 
opinion, we may receive it as of divine authority; 
but it is not the ftreygth of our own perſuaſions 
which can give it that ſtamp. Locke. 


7. Authority; currency; value derived 


from any ſuffrage or atteſtation. 

Of the ſame ſtamp is that which is obtruded 
upon us, that an adamant ſuſpends the attraction 
of the loadſtone. Brozon's FVulgar Errours. 

The common people do not judge of vice or virtue 
by the morality or the immorality, ſo much as by 
the ſtamp that is ſet upon it by men of figure. 
| | L' Eftrange. 

8. Make; caſt; form. 
If ſpeaking truth 

In this fine age were not thought flatt'ry, 

Such attribution ſhould this Douglas have, 

As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's amp 

Should go ſo general current through the world. 
Shakeſpeare. 
When one man of an exemplary improbity 
charges another of the ſame ſtanp in a court of 
Juſtice, he lies under the diſadvantage of a ftrong 
ſuſpicion. L' Eftrange. 
Let a friend to the government relate to him a 
matter of fact, he gives him the lye in every look; 
but if one of his own amp ſhould tell him that 
the king of Sweden would be ſuddenly at Perth, 
he hugs himſelf at the good news. Addiſon. 
A king of heav'n's own amp, not vulgar make; 

Bleſſed in giving, and averſe to take. Harte. 

STA'MPER. z. /. [from ftlamp.] An in- 
ſtrument of pounding. | 
From the ſtamping-mill it paſſeth through the 
crazing-mill; but of late times they moſtly uſe 
wet ſlampers. Carew. 


STAN, amongſt our forefathers, was the 

termination of the ſuperlative degree: 
ſo Athelſtan, moſt noble; Beiſtan, the 
beſt; ere the deareſt; Wiſtan, the 
wiſeſt ; Dunſtan, the higheſt. 


| Gin Camden. 
To STANCH. v. a. [ efancher, Fr. ftag- 
nare, Italian.) To ſtop blood; to hin- 
der from running. | 
Iron or a ſtone, laid to the neck, doth anch the 
bleeding of the noſe. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, 
terra figillata communis, and bolus armenus ; 
whereof terra lemnia is the chief: the virtues of 
them are for curing of wounds, flancbing of blood, 
and ſtopping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 
Leeches, inwardly taken, faſten upon the veins, 
ald occaſion an effuſion of blood, which cannot be 
eaſily fanched. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
He fought to hinder fighting, and aiſay'd 


To ftanch the blood by breathing of the vein. Dryd. 


STA 


To STANCH, v. n. To ſtop, 
A woman touched the hem of his garment, and 
immediately her iſſue fanched. Luke, viii. 44+ 
STANCH. adj. [This ſeems to come from 
the verb.] 
I, Sound ; ſuch as will not run out, 
What we endeavoured in vain may be perform- 
ed by ſome virtuoſo, that ſhall have ftancher veſſels, 
and more ſunny days. Boyle. 


2. Firm; ſound of principle; truſty ; 
hearty ; determined, 


The ſtanding abſurdity, without the belief of 
which no man is reckoned a ſtanch churchman, is, 


that there is a calf*s-head club, Aaddiſen. 
In politicks, I hear, you're ftanch, 
Directly bent againſt the French. Prior. 


They mean to convince, not the grovelling herd, 
or giddy populace, but the grave and anch men, 
men of ſobriety and firmneſs, Vaterland. 

Each launch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce logician ſtill expelling Locke, 

Came whip and ſpur, | Pope. 
3. In this ſenſe is uſed a fanch hound, a 

dog that follows the ſcent without errour 

or remiſſneſs. | | 
4. Strong ; not to be broken. 

| If I knew 
What hoop would hold us ffanch from edge to edge 
O' th' world, 1 would purſue jt. 
Shakeſpeare's Anteny and Cleopatra, 

You will loſe their love: this is to be kept flanch, 
and carefully watched. Locke. 

STA'NCHER. 2. /. [from fanch.] One that 
ſtops blood. 

STA"NCHION. 1. J. [eftangon, French.] A 
prop; a ſupport. 

STA'NCHLESS. adj. [from ftanch.) Not 
to be ſtopped, ; 
There grows, 5 

In my moſt ill-compos'd affection, ſuch 

A ſlanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 

] ihould cut off the nobles for their lands. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

She unto Scythia ſent, for hunger him to gnaw, 

And thruſt her down his throat, into his ffaunchleſs 
maw. Drayton. 
To STAND. v. . preterite I food, I have 
food. rrandan, Gothick and Saxon; 
ftaen, Dutch; fare, Italian; ar, Spa- 
niſh ; Fare, Latin.] 
1. To be upon the feet; not to fit, kneel, 
or lie down. | 
The abſolution to be pronounced by the prieſt 


alone landing, the people ſtill kneeling. Com. Prayer. | 


2. To be not demoliſhed or overthrown. 
What will they then ? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to and? Milton. 
3. To be placed as an edifice. 
This poer's tomb food on the other fide of Na- 
ples, which looks towards Veſuvio. Addiſon on Italy. 
4. To remain erect ; not to fall. 
To ſand or fall, 
Free in thine own arbitrement it lies. 
Chariot and charioteer lay overturn'd, 
And fiery foaming ſteeds : what flood, recoil'd 
O'erwearied through the faint Satanick hoſt, 
Defenſive ſcarce ; or, with pale fear ſurpris'd, 
Fled ignominious. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
5. To become erect. 
Mute, and amaz'd, my hair with horror ftoad ; 
Fear ſhrunk my ſenſes, and congeal'd my blood. 
Dryden. 
Her hair ſtocd up; convulfive rage poſſeſs'd 
Her crembling limbs. _ Dryden's AEneid. 
6. To ſtop ; to halt; not to go forward. 
The leaders, having charge from you to ftland ; 
Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Sun in Gideon and, 15 TR 
And thou moon in the vale of Ajalen. Milton. 


8 T A 


M.oͤrtal, who this fort; 
In arms preſum' to e . 
And tell thy name. ; 3 
7. To be at a ſtationary point e 
progres or regreſſion. Im 
is nation of Spain runs a race Qi of emyj 
ay all 52 98 * | Chriſtendom fad n 
Immenſe the pow'r, imme 
Say, at what MT of een —— 
8. To be in a ſtate of fir 
lation. 
Commonwealths by virtue eve | 
My mind on its i centre TE 5 
And ſtable as the fabrick of the world 
Propt on itſelf. : Drrg; 
9. To be in any poſture of reſiſtance th te. 
fence. 
Seeing how lothly oppoſite 1 ford 
. To his unnat'ral purpoſe, in fell motion 
With his prepared ſword he Charges home 
My unprovided body. Shakeſpeare's King Lex 
From enemies heav'n keep your majeſty ; ; 


And when they fand againſt you, may they fall 


0 Habe carte, 
10. To be in a ſtate of hoſility; u leg 
the ground. 

If he would preſently yield, Barbaroſſa promiſed 
to let him go free; but if he ſhould flard upon 
his defence, he threatened to make him repent his 
fooliſh hardineſs. Kall, 

The king granted the Jews to gather themſehes 
together, and fand for their life, F/, viii, 11, 

We are often conftrained to fand alone againſt 
the ſtrength of opinion. Brown's Pref, t: Vlg. Err, 

It was by the ſword they ſhould die, if they fs 
upon defence; and by the halter, if they thou! 
yield. 5 Hager 

11. Not to yield; not to fly; not to give 
way. 

Who before him food ſo to it? for the Lord 

brought his enemies unto him. Ecchii. lvl, +, 

Put on the whole armour of God, that ve muy 

be able to fand again the wiles of the dev. 
E9b, vi. ii. 

Their lives and fortunes were put in eh, ule⸗ 

ther they food to it or ran away. Bacer's Herr, Vil, 
12. To ſtay ; not to fly. 

Then the lightning-loving Deity caſt 
A foule flight on my ſoldiers: nor ſto ti 
One man of all. Carras. 

At the ſoldierly word fand, the flyers hates 
little. f Car; _ 

13. To be placed with regard ta ran ar 


order. ] 
Amongſt liquids endued with this quaity 0 
relaxing, warm water fands firſt, : 
| ; Arbathnct en A iner. 
Theology would truly enlarge the mind, dere f 
ſtudied with that freedom and that ſacred ch 
which it teaches : let this therefore fond DL 
chief. Wait 
14. To remain in the preſent ſtate, 
If meat make my brother ofiend, I will ext "0 
fleſh while the world ſtandeth. 1 Core vi. 13 
That ſots and knaves ſhould be fo vain 
To wiſh their vile reſemblance may tema; 
And ftand recorded, at their own reguel., ; 
To future days a libel or a jeſt* Dryars 
15. [eftar, Spaniſh. ] To be in any pat- 
ticular ſtate; to. be, emphatically ei- 


preſſed. 


Bacon. 
demand : 
nd ? P: t. 
mneſs, not vacil. 


te, 
ov'd, 


The ſea, | 

 Aw'd by the rod of Moles fo to Hand, 
Divided. | : 
Accompliſh what your ſigns * 

3 > 0 , 

I bard reſign'd, and am prepar - : ro 
He ſtruck the ſnakes, and feed again 41 
New ſex'd, and ſtraight recover's inte wt 10 
They expect to be favoured, who fon run 
ſeſſed of any one of thoſe qualification rey 
longed to him. Som 


Mit a 


ST A 
jadle prices ſhew us in what propor- 
5 2 _ of their lands food, in regard to 
thoſe of our own country. © Arbutbnot. 
God, who ſees all things intuitively, does not 
want theſe helps: he neither ſands in need 3 os 
f it. d L 
8 Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world's victor food ſubdued by ſound. Pope. 
Narrow capacities, imagining the great capable 
of vcing diſconcerted by little occaſions, frame their - 
malignant fables accordingly, and ſtand detected by 
ity 5 by an evident mark of ignorance. 


Pope's Eſſay on Homer, 
by 16. Not to become void ;. to remain in 
force. . 

der. Cod was not ignorant that the judges, whoſe 
de. ſentence in matters of controverſy he ordained 


mould fand, oftentimes would be deceived. Hook. 
A thing within my boſom tells me, 


ditions of our peace can ſtand. 
OY | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


1 will puniſh you, that ye may know that my 
words mall ſurely fard againſt you for evil. 
Fer. xliv. 29. 
My mercy will I keep for him, and my cove- 
nant mall and faſt with him. Fſalm Ixxxix. 28. 
1 Jo conſiſt; to have its being or eſſence, 
' That could not make him, that did the ſervice, 
rief, as pertaining to the conſcience, which ſtood 
only in meats and drinks, Heb. ix. 10, 
13, To be, with reſpect to terms of a con- 


tract. 


Be The hirelings fand at a certain wages. Carew. 
* 19. To have a place. 
1 If it tand 


Within the eye of honour, be aſſured 
My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lee all unlock'd to your occaſions. 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
My very enemy's dog, 
Ttough he had bit me, ſhould have ſtood that night 


| Aziinſt my fire. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
may This excellent man, who ſcod not upon the ad- 
| v2rtage-ground before, provoked men of all qua- 
. ties. Clarendon. 
_ Chariots wing'd 
VII. From th' armoury of God, where ſtand of old 
Myriads, Milton. 
20. To be in any ſtate at the time preſent. 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps : : 
ran. This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 
* Which Fand in hard cure. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


So it fands; and this I fear at laſt, 
Hume's knavery will be the ducheſs* wreck. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
All which grace | 
Inow will amplify, and tell what caſe 


_ Thy houſehold nds in. Chapman, 
tere if Our company afſembled, I ſaid, My dear friends, 
hairy let us know ourſelves, and how it ſtandeth with us. 
TEL Bacon. 


Gardiner was made king's ſolicitor, and the p 
tent, tormerly granted to Saint John, flood revoked. 
: Clarend . 

Why fand we longer ſhivering under fears ? 

. Milton. 
is things now fland with us, we have no power 
5 60 goodh after that illuſtrious manner our Sa- 
Your did. Calamy's Sermons. 


21. To be in a permanent ſtate. 
The broil doubtful long flood, 


rode 


pate 


' eh | ; 
45 two Tpent ſwimmers that do cling together, 
And choke their art. : Shakeſpeare, 
Tin thy perſevering ſhall rejoice, | 
And all the bleſt ſand faſt, Milton, 


ON be, with regard to condition or for- 
. Hand in need of one whoſe glories may 
dem my crimes, ally me to his fame. Dryden. 


0 23. 10 have any particular reſpe&. 

* 1 3 he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, 

erbun. To fo 4 of wicked charms, conj ring the moon 
"4 $ auſpicious miſtreſs, Shakeſp. King Lear. 


STA 


An utter unſuitableneſs diſobedience has to the 
relation which man neceſſarily fands in towards 
his Maker, South, 

24. To be without action. 

A philoſopher diſputed with Adrian the empe- 
ror, and did it but weakly: one of his friends, that 
ſtood by, ſaid, Methinks you were not like yourſelf 

laſt day in argument with the emperor ; I could 
have anſwered better myſelf, Why, ſaid the phi- 
loſopher, would you have me contend with him 
that commands thirty legions ? Bacen, 


25. To depend; to reſt; to be ſupported. 
This reply fandeth all by conjectures. Whitgifte. 
The preſbyteriaus of the kirk, leſs forward to de- 

clare their opinion in the former point, ſtand upon 
the latter only. Sanderſon. 
He that will know, muſt by the connexion of the 

proofs ſee the truth and the ground it fands on. 
: Locke, 


26. To be with regard to ſtate of mind. 
Stand in awe and ſin not: commune with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be ſtill. Pſalm iv. 4. 
I defire to be preſent, and change my voice, for 
I and in doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 


27. To ſucceed; to be acquitted; to be 
ſafe. 


Readers, by whoſe judgment I would and or 
fall, would not be ſuch as are acquainted only with 
the French and Italian criticks. Addiſon's Spec. 


28. To be, with reſpec to any particular. 
Cæſar entreats 
Not to conſider in what cafe thou ſtand ſt, 
Further than he is Cæſar. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
To heav'n J do appeal, 
I have lov'd my king and commonweal ; 
As for my wife, I know not how it fands. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


29. To be reſolutely of a party. 

The cauſe muſt be preſumed as good on our part 
as on theirs, till it be decided who have ſtocd for the 
truth, and who for error, Hosker, 

Shall we ſound him? 
I think he will fand very ſtrong with us. Shakeſp. 
It remains, 
To gratify his noble ſervice, that 
Hath thus ſtocd for his country. Shak. Coriclanus. 
30. To be in the place; to be repreſenta- 


tive. 

Chilon ſaid that kings friends and favourites 
were like caſting counters, that ſometimes ſtaod for 
one, ſometimes for ten. Bacon. 

I will not trouble myſelf, whether theſe names 
ſand for the fame thing, or really include one ano- 


ther. | Locke. 
Their language being ſcantv, had no words in 
it to ſtand for a thouſand. Locke. 


31. To remain; to be fixed, 
Watch ye, ſtand faſt in the faith, quit you like 
men, be ſtrong. 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 
How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt! 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world, the race of time, 
Till time land fix d. Milton. 
32. To hold a courſe at ſea. 
Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince ! 
From the ſame parts of heav*n his navy lands, 
To the ſame parts on earth his army lands. Dryd, 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, 
And furl their ſails, and iflue on the land. 
. Pape's Odyſſey. 
33. To have direction towards any local 
oint. 
The wand did not really tand to the metals, when 
placed under it, or the metalline veins. Boyle. 
34. To offer as a candidate. 
He ſtood to be elected one of the proctors for the 
univerſity. Sanderſen's Life, 


35. To place himielf ; to-be placed. 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools that and in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


STA 
He was commanded by the duke to fand aſide 
and expect his anſwer. Knolles s Hift. of the Turks. 
I flood between the Lord and you, to ſhew you 
the Lord's word. Deut. v. 5. 
Stand by when he is going. Swift. 
36. To ſtagnate; not to flow. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina flands. Dryden. 
37. To be with reſpect to chance. 
Yourſelf, renowned prince, then food as fair 
As any comer I have looked on, 
For my affection. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Each thinks he fands faireſt for the great lot, 
and that he is poſſeſſed of the golden number. 
Addiſon's SpeFtatore 
He was a gentleman of conſiderable practice at 
the bar, and ſtood fair for the firſt vacancy on the 
bench. Rove. 


38. To remain ſatisfied, 

Though Page be a ſecure fool, and ſtand ſo firm- 
ly on his wife's frailty, yet I cannot put off my opi- 
nion ſo eaſily. Shakeſpeares 

39. To be without motion. 

I'll tell you who time ambles withal, who time 
gallops withal.— Whom fands it fill withal?— 
With lawyers in the vacation; for they ſleep be- 
tween term and term, and then they perceive not 
how time moves. 

40. To make delay. | 

They will ſuſpe& they ſhall make but ſmall pro- 
greſs, if, in the books they read, they muſt tand to 
examine and unravel every argument. Locke, 


41. To inſiſt; to dwell with many words, 


or much pertinacity. 


To ſtand upon every point, and be curious in 


particulars, belongeth to the firſt author of the 
ſtory. 2 Maccab. ii. 30. 
It is ſo plain that it needeth not to be food upon. 
Bacon. 


42. To be expoſed. 


Have I lived to ftand in the taunt of one that 
makes fritters of Englith ? 
2 Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


43. To perſiſt; to perſevere. | 
Never ſtand in a lye when thou art accuſed, but 
aſk pardon and make amends. 
Tayler's Rule of Living Holy. 
The emperor, ſtanding upon the advantage he had 
got by the ſeizure of their fleet, obliged them to 
deliver. | Gulliver's Travels. 
Hath the prince a full commgflion, 
To hear, and abſolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we ſhall Hand upon? 


44. To perſiſt in a claim. 


45. To adhere; to abide. 
Deſpair would ſtand to the ſword, 
To try what friends would do, er fate afford. 
Daniel. 


46. To be conſiſtent. 

His faithful people, whatſoever they rightly aſſc, 
the ſame ſhall they receive, ſo far as may fand with 
the glory of God and their own everlaſting good 
unto either of which it is no virtuous man's pur- 
poſe to ſeek any thing prejudicial. Hookers 

Some inſtances of fortune cannot land with ſome 
others; but if you deſire this, you muſt loſe that. 

Taylor. 

It food with reaſon that they ſhould be rewarded 
liberally out of their own labours, fince they re- 
ceived pay. : a 

Sprightiy youth and cloſe application will hardly 
Hand together. Felton. 


47. To be put aſide with diſregard. 


We make all our addreſſes to the promiſes, hug 


and careſs them, and in the interim let the com- 


mands ſland by neglected. Decay of Piety. 
48. To Srax D by, To ſupport; to de- 
fend ; not to deſert. 


The aſs hoped the dog would fand by him, if 


ſet upon by the wolf. 
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STA 


If we meet with a repulſe, we muſt throw off 


the fox's ſkin, and put on the lion's : come, gen- |. 


tlemen, you'll and by me. Dryd. Spaniſh Friar. 
Our good works will attend and ftand by us at the 
hour of death. Calamy. 
49. To STAND by. 


out being an actor. : 

Margaret's curſe is fall'n upon our heads, 
For ftanding by when Richard kill'd her ſon. Shak. 
50. To STAND by. To repoſe on; to reſt 
In. | 
The world is inclined to ſfand by the Arundelian 
marble. Pope s Eſjay on Homer. 
51. To STaxp for, To propoſe one's ſelf 


a candidate. 
How many ſtand for conſulſhips ?—Three : but 
*tis thought of every one Coriolanus will carry it. 
Shakeſpeare. 
If they were jealous that Coriolanus had a de- 
fign on their liberties when he food for the con- 
ſulſhip, it was but juſt that they ſhould give him 
a repulſe. Dennis. 


52. To STaxp for. To maintain; to 


profeſs to ſupport. 

Thoſe which ftcad for the preſbytery thought 
their cauſe had more ſympathy with the diſcipline 
of Scotland than the hierarchy of England. Bacon. 
Freedom we all tand for. Ben Jonſon. 

53. To STAND off. To keep at a diſtance. 

Stand off, and let me take my fill of death. 

Dryden. 
54. To STAND F. Not to comply. 


Stand no more J, 
But give thyſelf unto my ſick deſires. Shakeſp. 


55. To STAND off. To forbear friendſhip 
or intimacy, 
Our bloods pour'd altogether 
Would quite confound diſtinction; yet and off 
In differences ſo mighty. Shakeſpeare. 
Such behaviour frights away friendſhip, and 
makes it tand off in diſlike and averſion. 
Collier of Friendſbip. 
Though nothing can be more honourable than 
an acquaintance with God, we ſtand off from it, and 
will not be tempted to embrace it. Atterbury. 


56. To STAnD of. To have relief; to 


appear protuberant or prominent. 
Picture is beſt when it ſtandeth off as if it were 
carved ; and ſculpture is beſt when it appeareth ſo 
tender as if it were painted, when there is ſuch a 
ſoftneſs in the limbs as if not a chiſſel had hewed 
them out of ſtone, but a pencil had drawn and 
ſtroaked them in oil. Wotton's Architcfure. 


57. To STAND out. To hold reſolution ; 


to hold a poſt; not to yield a point. 
King John hath reconcil'd 
Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, 
That ſo ford out againſt the holy church. Shakeſp. 
Pomrinius knows not you, 

While you ſand out upon theſe traiterous terms. 
| Ben Jonſon. 
Let not men flatter themſelves, that though they 
find it difficult at preſent to combat and ſtand out 
againſt an ill practice, yet that old age will do 
that for them, which they in their youth could ne- 
ver find in their hearts to do for themſelves. South. 
Scarce can a good-natured man refuſe a com- 
pliance with the ſolicitations of his company, and 
fand out againſt the raillery of his familiars. Rogers. 


58. To STAND out. Not to comply; to 
| 


ſecede. ? 
Thou ſhalt ſee me at Tullus' face: 
What, art thou ſtiff? fard'ft out? Shakeſpeare. 
& If the ladies will and out, let them remember 
that the jury is not all agreed. Dryden, 


59. To STAND out, To be prominent or | 


protuberant. 
Their eyes tand out with fatneſs. Pſalm Ixxili. 7. 
60. To STAND ro. To ply; to perſevere. 
Palinurus cried aloud, 


What guſts of weather from that gathering cloud | 


To be preſent, with- | 


STA 


My thoughts preſage ! ere that the tempeſt roars, 
Stand to your tackles, mates, and ſtretch your oars. 
Dryden. 


61. To STAND 70. To remain fixed in a 


purpoſe. 
| He that will paſs his land, 
As I have mine, may ſet his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 
And make the purchaſe ſpread 
To both our goods, if he to it will tand. Herbert. 
I ſtill „and to it, that this is his ſenſe, as will 
appear from the deſign of his words. Stilling flect. 
62. To STAND . To abide by a contract 
or aſſertion. | 
As 1 have no reaſon to fland to the award of 
my enemies, ſo neither dare I truſt the partiality of 
my friends. Dryden. 
63. To STAND ander. To undergo; to 
ſuſtain, ; 
If you unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ftand under them. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
64. To STAND wp. To erect one's ſelf; 
to riſe from ſitting. 
65. To STAND %. To ariſe in order to 
gain notice. 
When the accuſers food up, they brought none 
accuſation of ſuch things as I ſuppoſed. 
f Acts, xxv. 18. 
66. To STAND %. To make a party. 
When we ford up about the corn, he himſelf 
ſtuck not to call us the many-headed monſter, 
Coriolanus. 


67. To STAND pon. To concern; to in- 
tereſt. An imperſonal ſenſe. 

Does it not fand me now upon? Shak. Hamlet. 

The king knowing well that it food him upon, 

by how much the more he had hitherto protracted 

the time, by ſo much the ſooner to diſpatch with 


the rebels. Bacon. 
It fands me much pon | 
T' enervate this objection. Hudibras. 


Does it not fland them upon, to examine upon 
what grounds they preſume it to be a revelation from 


God ? Locke. 
68. To STAND upon. To value; to take 
pride. | | 


Men ſtand very much upon the reputation of their 
underſtandings, and of all things hate to be ac- 
counted foo!s : the beſt way to avoid this imputa- 
tion is to be religious, Tillotſon. 

We highly eſteem and fand much upon our birth, 
though we derive nothing from our anceſtors but 
our bodies; and it is uſeful to improve this advan- 
tage, to imitate their good examples. 

Ray on the Creation 


69. To STAND upon. To inſiſt, 
A raſcally, yea-forſooth knave, to bear a gen- 
tleman in hand, and then ftand upon ſecurity. Shak, 
To STAND. v. a. 
1. To endure; to reſiſt without flying or 
yielding. 55 
None durſt and him; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Love ſtood the fiege, and would not yield his breaſt. 
| Dryden. 
Oh! had bounteous heav'n | 
Beſtow'd Hippolitus on Phædra's arms, 
So had I food the ſhock of angry fate. Smith, 
That not for fame, but virtue's better end, 
He flood the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critick. 
2, To await; to abide; to ſuffer. 
Bid him diſband the legions, 
Submit his actions to the publick cenſure, 
And ſand the judgment of a Roman ſenate. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
3. To keep; to maintain: with ground. 
Turning at the length, he ſtood his erer, 
And miſs'd his friend. | ryden. 


2 oe. 


STA 


qe 1. J. [from the verb. 
I, tion; a place whe , 
ſtanding. be one Fain 
I have found you out a fand 
Where you may have ſuch - neg - 3 Fl 
He ſhall not paſs you. Shah, Meaſure Pats, 
In this covert will we make a and "ure 
Culling the principal of all the deer, "Shak 
Then from his lofty fand on that high 8 
Down he alights among the ſportful herds 11 
The princely hierarch IO 
In their bright ſtand there left his POW'rs to ſei 
Poſſeſſion of the garden. Milt»; PoradfeL, 
The male bird, whilſt the hen is a 5 
eggs, generally takes his and upon a neighbey 7 
bough, and diverts her with his ſongs vas 
ſitting. | Adiiſin's Hella, 
took my fand upon an eminence which wy 
appointed for a general rendezvous of theſe fem 1 
carriers, to look into their ſeveral ladings. hy 
Addiſmn's & peftatey 
Three perſons entered into a conipiracy to iff. 
ſinate Timoleon, as he was offering up his devotion 
in a certain temple: in order to It they took thei 
ſeveral ftands in the moſt convenient places. A 
When juſt as by her fund Arſaces paſt, : 
The window by deſign or chance fell down, 
And to his view expos'd her bluſhing beauties, 
The urchin from his private fa-d * 
Took aim, and jhot with all his ſtrength. Sri, 


2. Rank; poſt; ſtation. Not uſed. 
Father, ſince your fortune did attain 
So high a fand, I mean not to deſcend, Dania. 


3. A ſtop; a halt. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing; 
If any air of muſick touch their ears, 

You ſhall perceive them make a mutual far; 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, Hat. 

The earl of Northampton followed the hork 
ſo cloſely, that they made a ffand, when he fur. 
ouſly charged and routed them. Clarert'n, 

Once more the fleeting ſoul came back, 

T' inſpire the mortal frame, 

And in the body took a doubtful land, 

Hox'ring like expiring flame, 

That mounts and falls by turns. 

At every turn ſhe made a little aud, 
And thruſt among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the roſe. Dryden, 

4. Stop; interruption. 

The greateſt part of trade is driven by young 
merchants, upon borrowing at intereſt ; ſo as, it 
the uſurer either call in or keep back his money, 
there will enſue preſently a great ſtund of 5 

g (CH 
Should this circulation ceaſe, the formation of 
bodies would be at an end, and nature at a perfe& 
tand. f Meadavard. 
5. The act of oppoſing. 
We are come off 
Like Romans; neither fooliſh in our Hand,, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Sbala ear: 
6. Higheſt mark; ſtationary point; point 
from which the next motion is regrellive. 

Our ſons but the ſame things can with and do; 
Vice is at fland, and at the higheſt flow: 
Then, ſatire, ſpread thy fails; take all the wins 

can blow. Drydere 

In the beginning of ſummer the days = oh 

ſtand, with little variation of length or ſhortnels 
becauſe the diurnal variation of the ſun _— 
more of a right line than of a ſpiral. "7 - 

The ſea, ſince the memory of all ages, ha 
continued at a and, without conſiderable 2 


7. A point beyond which one cannot Pro- 
ceed. 


Drzden, | 


Every part of what we would, 


Muſt make a ftand at what your ** 


' When fam's Varelſt this little wonder drevs 
Flora vouchſaf d the growing work to Fading 
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8 
» + the painter's ſcience at a Rand, | 
Holi ern ch'd the pencil from his hand; 
And *niſhing the piece, the ſmiling i fag 
Behold one work of mine that ne'er ;-= 


g. Difficulty 3 perplexity 3 embarraſſment; 
ion. . ; 

* may ſo far imitate the mien of a wiſe 
wan, as at firſt to put 2 body to a Hand what to 
make of him. be L'Eſtrange. 
The well-ſhap'd changeling is a man, has a ra- 
tional ſoul, though it appear not : this is paſt doubt, 
Make the ears à little longer, then you begin to 
boggle: make the face yet narrower, and then you 


are at a ſtand. : Locke 
4 frame or table on which veſſels are 


laced, 
doch ſquires are only fit for country towns, 


To ſtink of ale, and duſt a ſtand with clowns; 
Who, to be choſen for the land's protectors, 


* and get drunk before the wiſe electors. Dry. ; 


frer ſupper a land was brought in, with a 
bras veſſel full of wine, of which he that pleaſed 
micht drink; but no liquor was forced. 

: Dryden's Life of Cleomenes. 
STANDARD. ». ,. [efendart, French. ] 
1. An enſign in war, particularly the en- 

ſign of the horſe. 
His armies, in the following day, 
On thoſe fair plains their fandards proud diſplay. 
Fairfax. 

Frect the fandard there of ancient night, 

Yours be th' advantage all, mine the revenge. 


| Milton. 


Bchold Camillus loaded home 
With fandards well redeem'd, and foreign foes o'er- 
come. Dryden. 


To their common fandard they repair; 
The nimble horſemen ſcour the fields of air. Dryd. 


2, [from fand,] That which is of undoubt- 
ed authority; that which is the teſt of 


other things of the ſame kind. 

The dogmatiſt gives the lye to all diſſenting ap- 
prehenders, and proclaims his judgment the fitteſt 
intellectual fandard, Glanville, 

The heavenly motions are more ſtated than the 
terreſtrial models, and are both originals and fand- 
aral. Holder. 

Our meaſures of length I cannot call andards; 
for fendard meaſures muſt be certain and fixed. 

: | Holder. 

When people have brought right and wrong to 
a tall? Pandard, there follows an envious malevo- 
lence, . £Z*Eftrange. 
| The Romans made thoſe times the ftardard of 
er wit, when they ſubdued the world. Spratt. 

From theſe ancient fandards I deſcend to our 
081 hiſtorians, Felton. 
When 1 ſhall propoſe the fandard whereby I 
dle judgment, any may eaſily inform himſelf of 
2 quantity and meaſure of it. Woodward. 

The court, which ufed to be the ſtandard of pro- 
priety, and correctneſs of ſpeech, ever ſince con- 
'Oucs the worſt ſchool in England for that accom- 
piſkment, Sift. 
: 1 it follow nature, and your judgment frame 

: 0 ner juſt ſandard, which is {till the ſame. Pope. 
Fee wu has been tried by the pro- 
er teſt. 


> Engliſh tongue, if refined to a certain 
” ard, perhaps might be fixed for ever, Swift. 
a comely rank call ev'ry merit forth; 
Mprint on ev'ry act its ſtandard worth. 
& A ſettled rate. 


That preciſe weigh | 
git and fineneſs, by law ap- 
3 vg to the pieces of each 0 
p the fandard, Locke. 
. fr ray a of king Henry VII, was profound, 
wit 78 farms of a ftandard, that is, maintained 
ay bg 4 proportion of lands as may breed a 
Jeet to live in plenty. | Bacon. 
0 et e » made, under which no 
uted for draught; thi 1d en- 
de tis breed of Rorſes. OR 


Prior. 


STA 
By the preſent fandard of the coinage, fixty- 
two ſhillings is coined out of one pound weight of 
filver. Arbutbnot. 
5. A ſtanding ſtem or tree. 

A ſtandard of a damaſk roſe, with the root on, 
was ſet upright in an earthen pan, full of fair wa- 
ter, half a foot under the water, the fandard being 
more than two foot above it. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

Plant fruit of all ſorts and flandard, mural, or 
ſhrubs which loſe their leaf, EFwulyn's Kalendar. 

In France, part of their gardens is laid out for 
flowers, others for fruits; ſome fandards, ſome 
againſt walls. Temple. 

STA'NDARDBEARER. 2. /, | fandard and 
bear.) One who bears a ſtandard or en- 
ſign. 
They ſhall be as when a faxdardbearer fainteth. 
Ja. x. 18. 
Theſe are the ſfandardbearers in our — 
armies, the dwarfs and ſquires who carry the im- 
preſſes of the giants or knights. Spectator. 


STA N DC RO. 2. . ¶ vermicularis, Latin.] 


An herb. Ainſworth, 
STA'NDEL. 2. . [from fand.] A tree of 
long ſtanding. | 


The Druinians. were nettled to ſee the princely 
ſtandel of their royal oak return with a branch of 
willows. Hewel. 


STANDER. ». / [from Hand.] 
1. One who ſtands. 


2. A tree that has ſtood long. 

The young ſpring was pitifully nipt and over- 
trodden by very beaſts ; and alſo the faireſt ſtanders 
of all were rooted up and caſt into the fire, 

Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 


3- STANDER by. One preſent; a mere 


ſpectator. 


. Hocker. 
J would not be a fander by to hear 

My ſovereign miſtreſs clouded ſo, without 

My preſent vengeance taken. Shakeſpeare. 
When a gentleman is diſpoſed to ſwear, it is nut 

for any fanders by to curtail his oaths. 

Shakejpeare's Cymbocline. 

The ftanders by ſee clearly this event, 

All parties ſay they *re ſure, yet all diſſent. Denh. 
The ſanders by ſuſpected her to be a duchets, 

Addiſon. 


STA'NDERGRASS, 2. . [ ſatyrion, Latin.] 
An herb. | 
STA N DING. part. adj. | from fand.] 
1. Settled ; eſtabliſhed ; not temporary. 
Standing armies have the place af ſubjects, and 
the government depends upon th contented and 
diſcontented humours of the ſoldiers. Temple. 
Laugh'd all the pow'rs who favour tyranny, 
And all the fanding army of the ſky. Dryden. 
Money being looked upon as the flanding mea- 
ſure of other commodities, men conſider it as a 
fanding meaſure ; though, when it has varied its 
quantity, it is not ſo, | : Lakes 
Thus doth he adviſe them to erect among them- 
ſelves farding courts by confent. Kettleavorth. 
Such a one, by pretending to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
from the herd, becomes a ſtanding object of rail- 
lery. 5 Addiſon. 
The common fanding rules of the goſpel are a 
more powerful means of conviction than any mi- 
racle. Atterbury. 
Great ſtanding miracle that heav'n aflign'd ! 
*Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 


2. Laſting ; not tranſitory. 

The landlord had ſwelled his body to a prod:- 

gious fize, and worked up his complex to a 

- Panding crimſon, Addiſon. 
3. Stagnant; not running. 

He turned the wilderneſs into a fanding water. 

© jaim cvii. 

This made their flowing ſhrink 


Temple. | i 


From flanding lake to tripping bb. 


Explain ſome ſtatute of the land to the ander- 


Ai afaworth. g 
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4. Fixed; not moveable, 


There *s his chamber, 
His ftanding bed and truckle bed. Shakeſpeare. 


STANDING, 2. /. [from fand. 
1. Continuance ; long poſſeſſion of an of- 


fice, character, or place. , _. 
Nothing had been more eaſy than to command 
a patron of a long ſtanding. Dryden. 
Although the ancients were of opinion that 
Egypt was formerly ſea; yet this tract of land is as 
old, and of as long a ſtanding, as any upon the 
continent of Africa, Woodward. 
I wiſh your fortune had enabled you to have 
continued longer in the univerſity, till you were 
of ten years ſtanding. Swifts 


2. Station; place to ſtand in. 

Such ordnance as he brought with him, becauſe 
it was fitter for ſervice in field than for battery, 
did only beat down the battlements, and ſuch little 
ſtandings. Knolles's Hiſtory. 

His coming is in ſtate; I will provide you a good 
ſtanding to ſee his entry. Bacon. 
3. Power to ſtand. 
I fink in deep mire, where there is no ftanding. 
: Pſalm Ixix. 
4. Rank; condition. | 
STA"NDISH. 2. , tand and diſh.] A 


caſe for pen and ink. 

A Grubſtreet patriot does not write to ſecure, 
but get ſomething : ſhould the government be over- 
turned, he has nothing to loſe but an old ffandiſb. 

| Ad iſen. 

I bequeath to Dean Swift, eſquire, my large 
filver Handiſb, conſiſting of a large filver plate, an 
ink- pot, and a ſand-box. Sæoift. 

ST ANG. 2. / [ycæng, Saxon. ] A perch. 

Theſe fields were intermingled with woods of 
half a Hang, and the talleſt tree appeared to be 
ſeven feet high. Swift. 

STANK. adj. [ fanco, Italian. ] Weak ; 
worn Out. 

Ig on, I am ſo ſtiff and fo flank, 
nat urneth I may Rand any more, 

And ho tho weſtern wind bloweth ſore, 
Beating th withered leaf from the tree. Spenſere 
STAN K. The preterite of Hin“. 
The Ich in the river died, and the river flanks 
| Exod. Vile 
STA"NNARY. adj. [from annum, Lat.] 
Relating to the tin-works. 

A fteward kezpeth his court once every three 
werks: they are terined fannary courts, of the 
Latin flannum, and hold plea of action of debt or 
treſpaſs avout white or biack tin. Carew. 


STANZA. 2. ,. | fanza, Ital. fance, Fr.] 
A nuzaber of lies regularly adjuſted to 
each other ; ſo much of a poem as con- 
tains every variation of meaſure or re- 
lation of rhyme. Stanza is originally 
a room of a houſe, and came to fignify 
a ſubdiviſion of a poem; a ſtaff, 

So bold as yet no verſe of mine has been, 
To wear that gem In any line; 
Nor, till the happy nuptial houſe be ſeen, 
Shall any fanza with it ſhine, Cooley. 
Horace confines himſelf ſtrictly to one fort of 
verſe or ſtanxa in every ode. Dryden. 

In quatrains, the laſt line of the fanza is to be 

cor::idered in the compoſition of the firſt, Ded. 
Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 
And each exalted fanza teems with thought. Pope. 


1. A ſettled mart; an eſtabliſhed empo- 


rium. | 
A ftapl: of romance and lyes, : 
Falſe tears, and real perjuries. Prior. 
The cuſtoms of Alexandria were very great, it 


having been the ſtaple of the Indian trade. 
wg r Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Milton. 


Tyre Alexander the Great ſacked, and eitabl;ſh- 
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POD. 


STA 


ing the ſtaple at Alexandria, made the greateſt re- 


volutioa in trade that ever was known. Arbuth. 


2. I know not the meaning in the follow- 
ing paſſage. 


Henry II. granted liberty of coining to certain 


abbies, allowing them one ſtaple, and two pun- 
cheons, at a rate. Camden. 


3. The original material of a manufacture. 
At Leitter, for her wool whoſe ſat le doth excel, 
And ſeems to overmatch the golden Phrygian fell. 
5 | Drayton. 
STAPLE. adj. [from the noun.] 
2. Settled ; cſtabliſhed in commerce, 
Some Engliſh wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of ſpungy ſoftneſs made, 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 
To ruin with worſe ware our ſtaple trade. Dryden, 
2. According to the laws of commerce. 
What needy writers would not ſolicit to work 
under ſuch maſters, whe will take off their ware 
at their own rates, and trouble not themſelves to 
examine whether it be ſzple or no? Seoift. 
STA'PLE. z. . [Frapul, Saxon, a prop.] 
A loop of iron; a bar bent and driven 
in at both ends. 
I have ſeen faples of doors and nails born. 


Peacham. | 


The filver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos'd : 
The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 
To the ftrong ſtaple's inmoſt depth reſtor'd, 
Secur'd the valves. Pope's Odyſſey. 


STAR. »./. [peeonpa, Sax. ferre, Dutch. ] 


1. One of the luminous bodies that appear 


In the nocturnal ſky. 

When an aſtronomer uſes the word far in its 
ſtrict ſenſe, it is applied only to the fixt fars : 
but in a large ſenſe it includes the planets. Watts. 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop the „ars; DS 2 
Murdering impoſſibility, to make . 
What cannot be, ſlight work. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Hither the Syracuſan's art tranſlates 
9 form, the courſe of things, and human 

ates; 
Th' included ſpirit, ſerving the ſtar-deck'd ſigns, 
The living work in conſtant motions winds. 
Hakew!ill. 
As from a cloud his fulgent head, 


And ſhape far bright, appear'd. Milton, 


2. The pole-ſtar. 


Well, if you be not turned Turk, there is no 
more ſailing by the far. 
5 Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 
3. Configuration of the planets, ſuppoſed 
to influence fortune. 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes 
A pair of 4#ar-croft lovers take their lite. Shak. 
We are apt to do amils, and lay the blame upon 
our ſtars or fortune. | L* Eftrange. 
4. A mark of reference ; an aſteriſk. 
Remarks worthy of riper obſervation, note with 
a marginal ſtar. | Watts. 
STAR of Bethlebem. n. J. {ornithogalum, 
Lat.] A flower. Miller. 
STA'RAPPLE. 2. / A globular or olive- 
ſhaped ſoft fleſhy fruit, incloſing a ſtone 
of the ſame ſhape. This plant grows 
1n the warmeſt parts of America, where 
the fruit is eaten by way of deſert. It 
grows to the height of thirty or forty 
feet. Miller. 
STA'RBOARD. 2. /. [yxeonbond, Saxon.) 
Is the righthand fide of the ſhip, as lar- 
board is the left. Harris. 
On ſhipboard the mariners will not leave their 


farboard and larboard, becauſe ſome one accounts 
it gibriſh. Bramball. 


STARCH. 3. /. [from Farc, Teutonick, 
Riff.) A kind of viſcous matter made 


— ee. nr nn — — 
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of flower or potatoes, with which linen 
is ſtiffened, and was formerly coloured. 
Has he 
Diſlik'd your yellow farch, or ſaid your doublet 
Was not exactly Frenchified ? 
Fletcher's Queen of Corinth. 
With Parch thin laid on, and the ſkin well 
ſtretched, prepare your ground. Peach. on Draw. 
To STARCH. v. a. {from the noun.) To 


ſtiffen with ſtarch. 
Her goodly countenance I've ſeen 
Set off with kerchief farch'd and pinners clean. 
Gay. 


STARCHAMBER, . . [camera ae 


Lat.] A kind of criminal court of equity. 
Now aboliſhed. 

I'll make a farchamber matter of it; if he were 
twenty Sir John Falſtaffs, he ſhall not abuſe Ro- 
bert Shallow, eſquire. Shakeſpeare. 

STA'RCHED. adj. | from ftarch.] 


I. Stiffened with ſtarch. 


2. Stiff; preciſe ; formal. 


Does the Goſpel any where preſcribe a farched 
ſqueezed countenance, a ftiff formal gait, or a ſin- 
gularity of manners ? Soft. 


STA'RCHER. 2. / [from ffarch.] One 
whoſe trade is to ſtarch. . 

STA'RCHLY, adv. | from arch. ] Stiffly; 
preciſely. | 

STA'RCHNESS. 2. /. from arch. ] Stift- 
neſs; preciſeneſs. 


To STARE. v. x. [yeanan, Saxon; fer- 


ren, Dutch. ] | 
1. To look with fixed eyes; to look with 
wonder, impudence, confidence, ſtupi- 


dity, or horrour. 
Her modeſt eyes, abaſhed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do ſtare, 
Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenſer, 
Their faring eyes ſparkling with fervent tie, 
And ugly ſhapes, did nigh the man diſmay, 
That, were it not for ſhame, he would retire. 


Spenſer. 
Look not big, nor fare nor fret: | 
I will be maſter of what is mine own. Shakeſpeare. 
They were never ſatisfied with farizg upon their 
maſts, ſails, cables, ropes, and tacklings. Abbot. 
hear | 
The tread of many feet ſteering this way 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to fare 
At my affliction, and perhaps t' inſult. 
Milton's Agoniſtes. 
A ſatyr, that comes flaring from the woods, 
Mutt not at firſt ſpeak like an orator. Waller. 
And, while he fares around with ſtupid eyes, 
His brows with berries and his temples dyes. Dry. 
What doſt thou make a ſhipboard. ? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free, 
Stark flaring mad, that thou ſhouldſt tempt -_ = ? 
| ryden. 
Struggling, and wildly faring on the ſkies 
With ſcarce recover'd fight. Dryden's neid. 
Trembling the miſcreant ſtood ; 
He ſtar d, and roli'd his haggard eyes around. 
| Dryden. 
Break out in crackling flames to ſhun thy ſnare, 
Or hiſs a dragon, or a tyger fare. Dryd. Virgil. 
Why doſt thou not | 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 
To ſtare me into ſtatue ? Dryden. 
I was unluckily prevented by the preſence of a 
bear, which, as I approached with my preſent, 
threw his eyes in my way, and flared me out of 
my reſolution. = Addiſon's Guardian. 
The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon 
the ſhoulder, and fared him in the face with ſo 
bewitching a grin, that the whiſtler relaxed his 


fibres. Addiſon. 
She paid a tradeſman once, to make him are. 
Pope. 


Gods! ſhall the raviſher diſplay your hair, 


While the fops envy, and the ladies fare? Pope. 


8 A 
Through nature an 
And — her 3 % e any, 
In vain; her hearers had no ſhare 
In all ſhe ſpoke, except to fare, 
2. To STARE in the face, 
ably evident. 
Is it poſſible for people wi 
againſt "th law ps 1 gens hangs 
- indelible characters, and that fares them jr he a 
whilſt they are breaking it? g wh wy 
3. To ſtand out. 1 
Take off all the faring tra jaggs; 
hive, and make he ſmooth. Bern He 
STARE. 7. . [from the verb.] 8 
1. Fixed look. 


The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his ho! 
And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red: : 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy fare, 
And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. 


vo; 


N 
To be del. 


Drids, 

2. [ furnus, Latin.] Starling, A bir, 

STARKER. 7. . [from ftare.] One yi 
looks with fixed eyes. 

One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 


4 


Of ſtupid farers, and of loud huzzas, Pr. 


STARFISH. 7. J. [ ar and fb] A fl 
branching out into ſeveral points. 
This has a ray of one ſpecies of Englih fat. 
| Weidward, 
STAROGAZ ER. 2. J. [ ftar and gaze.] An 
aſtronomer, or aſtrologer. In contemyt, 
Let the aſtrologers, the fargazers, and the 
monthly prognoſt:cators, ſtand up an] fave thee, 
| J. xvii. 14, 
A fargazer, in the height of his ca 2 
ſervations, ſtumbled into a ditch. LEG. 
STA'RHAWK. 7. ſ. [aſtur, Lat.] A tort of 
hawk. | Acre. 
STARK. adj. [peenc, penac, Sax. ſeri, 
Dutch. ] 


1. Stiff; ſtrong ; rugged, 


His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 
Whoſe ſenſes all were ſtraight benumb'd and fri, 
Sferjer, 
Many a nobleman lies fark and ſtiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 
Shakeſpeare's Hen IV, 
The north is not ſo fark and cold. Ber 7 ver. 
So ſoon as this ſpring is become furt enougly 
it breaks the caſe in two, and ſlings the feed. 
Derham's Plyſico-ITbirl gj. 


2. Deep; full ; ſtill. 


Conſider the fark ſecurity 
The commonwealth is in now; the whole ſerate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no ſuch violent blow. | 
| Ben Jer ts. 
3. Mere; ſimple; plain; groſs. 
To turn fark fools, and ſub, ects fr 
For ſport of boys, and rabble wit. Haan. 
He pronounces the citation fr: 9 - 


4b ant 


STARK, adv. Is uſed to intend or aug: 
ment the ſignification of a word : © 
ftark mad, mad in the higheſt degree. 
It is now little uſed but in low langue. 

Then are the beſt but fart naught ; for 1 
ſuſpecting others, comes of ſecret — 
themſelves. ; che) 

The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz d 
At flaſhing beams of that ſan-ſhiny ens 
Became fark blind, and all his ſenſes doz 8 
That down he tumbled. _ | 5 

Men and women go fark naked. een 

They both dance much; and, for . wo 
bleneſs, ſometimes fark naked. —9 

He is ſtart mad, whoever ſays "> 

That he hath been in love an bout. en. 

Thoſe ſeditious, that ſeemed ee een 
became deſperate, and thoſe ee 1594 
ſeemed ſtart mad; whence tumultz, con 


. H 4 .quarde 
looings and howlings. ? Why 


8 T A 


5 moſt cogent arguments, will dif- 


Whoy by k 
mielt at 
turn pimſelf out 


robe hi naked in queſt of new no- 
* ; Locke. 
tions ire South, all dreſſed up in feathers 
In came ſquire v0utny dithing hi 

and ribbons, far & ſtaring mad, bran pris, 5 


fro v. adv. [from fark.] Stiffy; 


GTA RK 


drang lock 'd up in ſleep as guiltleſs labour, 
When it lies farkly in the traveller's bones. Shak. 
era /kLE55- ad. [from far.] Having no 
light of ſtars. 


A boundleſs continent, : 
Nark, waſte, and wild, under the frown of night 
9 


19 7 405 ex 

f C::o might give them furlos for another world; 

But we, like ſentries, Are oblig'd to ſtand 

In far ele nights, and wait th appointed hour. 
8 


Dryden. 
ra RLIGHT: . . [ far and light.] Luſ- 


tre of the ſtars. | 
Noi they never meet In grove or green, 

Br fountain clear or ſpangled fariight ſheen. Shak 
Nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering farlight, without thee is ſweet. Milt 

They danc'd by fariight and the friendly moon. 
: Dryden. 
era /k11GHT. adj, Lighted by the ſtars. 
Oals, that mark the ſetting ſun, declare 
A farlight evening and a morning fair Dryd. Virg. 
Sra nl IKE. adj. [ far and like.] 
1, Stellated ; having various points, re- 
ſembling a ſtar in luſtre. 
vigatſnade tree riſes with a wooden ſtem, green- 
leared, and has farlize flowers. Mortimer's Huſb, 
2, Bright ; illuſtrious. | 
Tue having turned many to righteouſneſs ſhall 
wafer a farlike and immortal brightneſs. 
Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
Theſe reaſons mov'd her farlike huſband's heart; 
But fill he held his purpoſe to depart. Dryden. 
Sr\'alING, 2. /. [nezplng, Saxon; „ur- 
rus.) A ſmall finging bird. 
I will have a farling taught to ſpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 
To keep his anger ſtill in motion. Shak. Hen. IV. 


STanpavep. adj, [far and pave.] 

Studded with ſtars. | 
In progreſs through the road of heav'n farpaw'd. 
Milton. 


STARPROOF. adj. | far and proof. ] Im- 
pervious to ſtarlight, 
nder the ſhady roof 
Ot branching elm ftarproofe Milton. 
STAR-READ. z. .. | Har and read.] Doc- 
trine of the ſtars; aſtronomy. Sper/er. 
STARRED. adj. [from far. 
I, Influenced by the ſtars with reſpect to 
fortune, | 
My third comfort, 
Starr's moſt unluckily, is from my breaſt 
Hal'd out to murder, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
2. Decorated with ſtars, 


at farr'd Ethiop queen, that trove 
To let her beauty's praiſe above 
The ſea-nymphs. Milton. 


He furious hurl'd againſt the ground 


His ſceptre flarf d with golden ſtuds around. Pope. 


STA'RRY, adj, [from far.] 


|. Decorated with ſtars ; abounding with 
ars, | 


Daphne wond'ring mounts on high, 
Atoxe the clouds, above the farry ſky | 
2. Conſiſting of ſtars ; ſtellar. 
Such is his will, that paints 
The earth with colours freſh, 
The darkeſt kies with tore 
Of Barry lights, h 
av 1 and earth's eompacted frame, 
Aud ftoxing waters, and the farry flame, 
I 


Pope. 


Spenſer. 


once of all his old opinions, and 


pos d. Milton's Paradis Loft. 


E 


STA 


A'd both the radiant lights, one eemmon foul 
Inipires and feeds, and animates the whole. 
Dryden, 
z. Reſembling ſtars. by 
Tears had dimm'd the luſtre of her farry eyes. 
| Sb. Tlluft. 
STARRING. adj, ¶ ftellans, Latin; from 
far.) Shining with ſtellar light; blaz- 
ing with ſparkling light. 
Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of Harring comets that look kingdoms dead. 
Craſhaev. 


|STA*RSHOOT. 7. / [ far and ſhoot.] An 


emiſſion from a ſtar. | 

I have ſeen a good quantity of that jelly, by the 

vulgar called a flarſpoct, as it it remained upon the 

extinction of a failing ſtar. Beyle. 
To START. v. n. ¶ ftartzen, German.!) 

1. To feel a ſudden and involuntary twitch 

or motion of the animal frame, on the 


apprehenſion of danger. 

Starting is an apprehenſion of the thing feared, 
and in that kind it is a motion of ſhrinking; and 
likewiſe an inquiſition, in the beginning, what the 
matter ſhould be, and in that kind it is a motion 
of erection; and, therefore, when a man would 
lien ſuddenly to any thing, he ſtarteth; for the 
farting is an erection of the tpirits to attend. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
| A ſhape appear'd 
Bending to look on me: I ſtarted back, 
It farted back. Shakeſpeare. 

An open enemy to flattery, eſpecially from a 
friend, from whom he ſtarted to meet the lighteſt 
appearance of that ſervile kindneſs. Fell. 

I fart as from ſome dreadful dream, 

And often aſk myſelf if yet awake. 
| Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
2 As his doubts decline, 
He dreads juſt vengeance, and he farts at fin. 
: Dryden. 

He farts at every new appearance, and is always 

waking and ſolicitous for fear of a ſurprize. 


Collier on Covetouſneſs. 


2. To riſe ſuddenly : commonly with . 
There farted up, in queen Elizabeth's reign, a 
new preſbyterian ſet, which tendered a form of 
diſcipline to the queen and to the ſtate. Mhite. 
Charm'd by theſe ſtrings, trees farting from the 
ground 

Have follow'd with delight the powerful ſound. 
Roſcommen. 
They farting up beheld the heavy fight. Dryden. 


The mind otten works in fearch of ſome hidden 


idea, though ſometimes they fart up in our minds 
of their own accord. Locke. 
Might Dryden bleſs once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns muſt ariſe; 
Nay, ſhould great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would ftart up from the dead, Pope. 


3- To move with ſudden quickneſs. 
The flowers, call'd out of their beds, 
Start, and raiſe up their drowſy heads. Cleavel. 
A ſpirit fit to fart into an empire, | 
And look the world to law. Dryden's Clecmenes. 
She at the ſummons roll'd her eyes around, 
And ſnatch'd the farting ſerpents from the ground 
f : HLepe. 
4. To ſhrink ; to winch. | 
What trick, what farting hole, canſt thou find 
out, to hide thee from this open ſhame ? 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
With trial fire touch me his finger end 
If he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but, it he fart, 
It is the fl-ſh of a corrupted heart, Shakeſpeare. 


5. To deviate. 
The lords and gentlemen take all the meaneſt 
' fort upon themſelves; for they are beſt able to 
bring them in, whentoever any of them farteth 
out. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
Th' old drudging ſun from his long-beaten way 
Shall at thy voice fart and miſguide the day; 


STA 


The joeund orbs ſhall break their meaſur'd pace, 
And ſtubborn poles change their allotted place 
; \ Coavley. 
I rank him with the prodigies of fame, 


With things which ſtart from nature's common 


rules, „ 
With bearded infants, and with teeming mils. 


Creech, © 


Keep your ſoul to the work when ready to ftavt 
aſide, unleſs you will be a ſlave to every wild ima- 
gination. —_ Watts. 


6. To ſet out from the barrier at a race. 
It ſeems to be rather a terminus a quo than a true 
principle, as the farting poſt is none of the horſe's 


legs. Beyle 


Should ſome god tell me, that I ſhould be born 
And cry again, his offer I ſhould ſcorn; 
Aſham'd, when I have ended well my race, 
To be led back to my firſt farting place. Denham, 
When from the goal they fart, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Ruſh to the race. Dryden's Virgil. 
The clangor of the trumpet gives the ſign 
At once they ſtart, advancing in a line. Dryden. 


7. To ſet out on any purſuit. 
Fair courſe of paſſion, where two lovers fart 
And run together, heart ſtill yok'd with heart. 

f : Muller. 

People, when they have made themſelves weary, 

ſet up their reſt upon the very ſpot where they 

farted. L' Eftrange. 

When two fart into the world together, he that 

is thrown behind, unleſs his mind proves gene- 

rous, will be diſpleaſed with the other. Collier. 


To START. vv. à. 


1. To alarm; to diſturb ſuddenly; to 
ſtartle. | 
Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once fart me. Shakeſpeare. 
Being full of ſupper and diſtemp'ring draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery doſt thou come | 


To ſtart my quiet? Sbakeſpeare's Othello. 
The very print of a fox-foot would have farted 
ye. ; ZE Eftwange. 


2. To make to ſtart or fly haſtily from a 
hiding-place; to rouſe by a ſudden diſ- 
turbance. - 

The blood more ſtirs 
To rouſe a lion than to fart a hare. Shakeſpeare. 
1 farted from its vernal bow'r 
The riſing game, and chac'd from flow'r to flow'r, 
; Pope, 
3. To bring into motion; to produce to 


view or notice; to produce unexpectedly, 
Conjure with 'em! 

Prutus will fart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar. Shak. 
What exception can poſſibly be farted againſt 
this ſtating ? Hammond. 


It was unadviſedly done, when I was enforcing 


a weightier deſign, to fart and follow another of 
leſs moment. Spratt. 

The preſent occaſion has flarted the diſpute a- 
mongſt us. Leſley. 


Inſignificant cavils may be farted againſt every + 


thing chat.is not capable- of mathematical demon- 

ſtration. | Addiſen. 

I was engaged in converſation upon a ſubject 
which the people love to fart in diicourſe. 

| Addiſon's Freebolder. 

4. To diſcover ; to bring within purſuit. 
The 1eniual men agree in purſuit of every plea- 
ſure they can fart. : Temple, 


5. To put ſuddenly out of place. 

One, by a tall in wreſtling, fared the end of 
the clavicie from the ſternon. Viſeman's Surgery, 

START. z. /. from the verb.] 

1. A motion of terrour ; a ſudden twitch 
or contraction of the frame from fear or 
alarm. | 

Theſe flaws and farts would well become 


A woman's ſtory at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. 2 
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STA 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a fart; 

Againſt his boſom bounc'd his heaving heart. 

| | | | Dryden. 

2. A ſudden rouſing to action; excitement. 

How much had I to do to calm his rage! 


Now fear I this will give it fart again. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


3. Sally ; vehement eruption ; ſudden ef- 
fuſion. 
Thou art like enough, through vaſſal fear, 
Baſe inclination, and the fart of ſpleen, 
To fight againſt me under Percy's pay. Shakeſp. 
Several farts of fancy, off - hand, look well 
enough: but bring them to the teſt, and there is 
nothing in 'em. L'Eſtrange. 
Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 
To ſet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the „arts and ſallies of the ſoul ? 


Addiſon's Cato. 
We were well enough pleaſed with this fart of 


4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 
Methought her eyes had croſs'd her tongue; 
For ſhe did ſpeak in ftarts diſtractedly. Shakeſp. 
Thy forms are ſtudied arts, 
Thy ſubtile ways be narrow ſtraits, | 5 
Thy curteſy but ſudden farts, 
And what thou call'ſt thy gifts are baits, 
| = Ben Jonſon. 
Nature does nothing by farts and leaps, or in 
a hurry ; but all her motions are gradual. L*Fftr. 
An ambiguous expreſſion, a little chagrin, or a 
Part of paſſion, is not enough to take leave upon. 
Collier, 
5. A quick ſpring or motion; a ſhoot ; a 
In ftrings, the more they are wound up and 
ftrained, and thercby give a more quick fart back, 
ru more treble is the ſound ; and the {lacker they 
are, or leſs wound Ap, the baſer is the ſound. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. |, 


Both cauſe the ſtring to give a quicker Hart. 
Bacon. 
How could water make thoſe viſible farts upon 
freezing, but by ſome ſubtile freezing principle 
which as ſuddenly ſhoots into it ? | 
7? Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 
6. Firft emiſſion from the barrier; act of 
ſetting out. 
You ſtand like greyhounds in the ſlips, 
Straining upon the fart. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
All leapt to chariot, 
And every man then for the fart caſt in his proper 
lot. Chapman. 
Tf a man deal with another upon conditions, the 
Par: of firſt performance is all. Bacon. 
7. To get the START. To begin before 
another ; to obtain advantage over an- 
other. 
Get the flart of the majeſtick world. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid 
afleep, under pretence of arbitrement, and the other 
party during that time doth cautelouſly get the fart 
and advantage at common law, yet the pretorian 
court will ſet back all things in ſlatu quo prius. 
Bacen's War with Spain. 
Doubtleſs ſome other heart 
Will get the ſtart; 
And, ſtepping in before, 
Will take poſſeſſion of the ſacred ſtore 
Of hidden ſweets. 
Ere the knight could do his part, 
The ſquire had got ſo much the fart, 
H' had to the lady done his errand, 
And told her all his tricks aforehand. Hudibras. 
She might have forſaken him, if he had not got 
ide ſtart of her. Dryden's Zneid, Dedication. 
'The reaſon why the mathematicks and mecha- 
nick arts have ſo much got the ftart in growth of 
other ſciences, may be reſolved into this, that their 
progreſs hath not been retarded by that reverential 
awe of former diſcoverers. Glanville, 


* 


Craſpazu. 
% STARVE. v. x. [freanpan, Saxon; 


| 


STA 


The French year has got the fart of ours more] 


in the works of nature than in the new ſtyle. 
Aadiſon. 
STARTER. 7. , [from fart.] 
1. One that ſhrinks from his purpoſe. 
Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 
To let thee ſee I am no ſtarter. Hudibras. 

2. One who ſuddenly moves a queſtion or 
objection. 

3. A dog that rouſes the game. 

If Sheridan was not the ſtauncheſt hound in the 
pack, he was at leaſt the beſt farter. | Delany. 

STA'RTINGLY. adv. | from ſtarting. |] By 
ſudden fits ; with frequent intermiſſion, 

Why do you ſpeak ſo ftartingly and raſh ? 
_ Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

STA'RTINGPOST. 2. J. | fart and poſe.] 
Barrier from which the race begins. 

To STA'RTLE. v. 1. [from art.] To 
ſhrink; to move on, feeling a ſudden 
impreſſion of alarm or terrour. 

The ftartling ſteed was ſeiz'd with ſudden fright, 
Ard, vounding, o'er the pommel caſt the knight. 
; g Dryden. 
Why ſhrinks the ſoul 

Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 

55 Addiſon's Cato. 
My frighted thoughts run back, 

And fartle into madneſs at the ſound. Addiſ. Cato. 

To STA'RTLE. L. a. 

1. To fright ; to ſhock ; to impreſs with 
ſudden terrour, ſurpriſe, or alarm. 

Such whifp'ring wak'd her, but with ftarrlcd eye, 


Qn Adam. Milton, 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And finging ftart/e the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the ſkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rife, Milton. 


The ſuppoſition that angels aſſume bodies needs 
not ſtartle us, fince ſome of the moſt ancient and 
moſt learned fathers ſeemed to believe that they 
had bodies. Locke. 

Inceſt ! Oh name it not ! 
The very mention ſhakes my inmoſt ſoul : 
The gods are ftartled in their peaceful, manſions, 
And nature ſickens, at the ſhocking ſound. Smith. 

His books had been ſolemnly burnt at Rome as 
heretical : ſome people, he found, were fartled at 
it; ſo he was forced boldly to make repriſals, to 
buoy up their courage. Atterbury. 

Now the leaf 
Inceſſant ruſtles, from the mournful grove 
Ott farting ſuch as ſtudious walk below, 
And flowly circles through the waving air. Thom. 


2. To deter; to make to deviate. 


They would find occaſions enough, upon the | 


account of his known affections to the king's ſer- 
vice, from which it was not poſſible to remove or 
fartle him. Clarendon. 

Wilmot had more ſcruples from religion to ſtartle 
him, and would not have attained his end by any 
groſs act of wickedneſs. Clarendon. 


STA'RTLE. 7. , [from the verb.] Sud- 


den alarm; ſhock ; ſudden impreſſion 


of terrour. 
After having recovered from my firſt fartle, I 
was very well pleaſed at the accident. Spcctator. 
STARTUP. z. J. [ fart and up.] One tha 
comes ſuddenly into notice. | 
That young ftartup hath all the glory of my 
overthrow. Shakeſpeare. 


ſter ven, Dutch, to die.] i 
1. To periſh ; to be deſtroyed. Obſolete. 
To her came meſſage of the murderment, 
Wherein her guiltleſs friends ſhould hopeleſs farwe. 
5 Fairfax. 
2. To periſh with hunger. It has wth or 
fer before the cauſe ; of leſs properly. 
Were the pains of honeſt induſtry, and of Surv- 


ee 
1 unn 


STA 


ing with hunger and cold, ſe 
would doubt which to chuſe. 1 

An animal that | . che, 
and delirious. # IE of hunger, dies feveri 


3. To be killed with cold. It ha" 


t before us, 3g body 


for before the cauſe, Ms 
Have I ſeen the naked fare fo 
While avarice my charity te ef dos 
Varo. 


4. To ſuffer extreme poverty. 
Sometimes virtue farves while vice; 
| c 
What then ? is the reward of virtue eee 
5. To be deſtroyed with cold. 
Had the feeds of the pe 
pper-plant be . 
from Java to theſe northern wma e 
have ſtarwed for want of ſun, No 
To STARVE. v. a. 
1. To kill with hunger. 
| I cannot blame his couſin king, 
That wiſh'd him on the barren mountains free" 
Sbate; s e 
Hunger and thirſt, or guns and lwords, : 
Give the ſame death in different words: 
To puſh this argument no further, 


To ftarve a man in law is murther. p,;, 
If they had died through faſting, why mes: 


was at hand, they would have been gui of ſoy. 

ing themſolves. 57, "Bia 

2. To ſubdue by famine. 

Thy defires 
Are wolfiſh, bloody, ſlarv'd, and ravenous, S/. 
He would have worn her out by flow degrees, 

As men by faſting farwe th' untam'd diſcals, 

| Dry der. 

Attalus endeavoured to flare Italy, by dz 
their convoy of proviſions from Africa. 

Ard uthnat in Cont 


t. 


3. To kill with cold. 


From beds of raging fire to five in ice 
Their ſoft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix'd, and trozen round, Min. 
4. 'To deprive of force or vigour. 
The powers of their minds are ſtarred \; diſuſe, 
and have loſt that reach and ſtrength which nature 
fitted them to receive, Ltciz 


|STARVELING. 2. / [from farre.] An 


animal thin and weak for want of nou- 
riſhment. 

If I hang, I'll make a fat pair of gallows; for 
old fir John hangs with me, and he 's n» Aare. 
ling. Shakeſprores 

Now thy alms is given, the letter 's read; 
The body riſen again, the which was dead; 
And thy poor farwiing bountituliy red, Dire. 

The fat ones would be making sport with ts 
lean, and calling them farvelingss. L Hic 

STA'RVELING. adj, Hungry; lean; pit- 


Ing. | 
x The thronging clufters thin 
By kind avulſion; elſe the ftarweling brood, 
Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, wil yied 
A. ſlender autumn. 3 7 99 
Poor ſlarveling bard, how ſmal! thy _ 5 
How unproportion'd to thy pains! Keri. 


STA RWO RT. 2. J. | after, Latin. ] 4 . 
Li! 


STATARY., adj. I from ſtar, Latin.) 


Fixed; ſettled. b 4 
'The ſet and ſtatary times of paring of nails, 25 
cutting of hair, is but the continuation 0 
ſuperſtition. . 5 | 
STATE. 2. /. | flatus, Latin, ] : 
1. Condition ; circumſtances of nature 


fortune. 


1G 


I do not 
Infer as if I thought my ſiſter s. far Ales 
the 
hazardous ars of Candia, which was loſt ſocn 
after. Dominico Cantarin1, t 

ſedulous in that affair. . 
Their fins have the aggravation 
againſt grace, and forfakin 

2 . 


Moodio 0 Nat V. , 


won? 2 
ancien 


ly | ' makes the fate of apoſtates, 
. 27 _ repent lable, fo the moſt deſperately 
5 dangerous _ prayers for Sa core 
. : ; | 
Ir yam Ho ate of hid own heart. Law. 


amende ods what _—_— nk 
| ſt and preſent ſtate of things. 

Declare the pa p Boyd :- Ancid. 
Irre the papiſts is your poet's ſtate, 

Poor and dilarin d. 3 

Modification of any thing. 

2. Keep the fate of the queſtion in your eye. Boyle. 
, Stationary point; criſis ; height ; point 
from which the next movement 15 re- 


reſſion. ä : 
The deer, that endureth the womb but eight 


months, and is complete at ſix years, cannot live 
much more than thirty, as having paſſed two ge- 
eral motions, that is, its beginning and increaſe z 
and having but two more to run through, that is, 
its fate and declination. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Tur.ours have their ſeveral degrees and times; 


a beginning, augments fate, and declination. 


Pope. 


+ (i 
(e110, 
Strong was their plot, 


. Mode of government. | 
No ſtate can be named wherein any part of the 
bocy of choſe imperial laws hath the juſt force of a 
Lv, otherwite than as cuſtom hath particularly in- 
diced it. „, Selden. 
6, The community; the publick ; the 
commonwealth. 
If any thing more than your ſport 
Da move your greatneſs, and this noble fate, 
To call on him, he hopes it is no other 
But for your health's take. Shake Troilus and Crefſ, 
A ſtate's anger ; 
Would not take knowledge either of fools or wo- 
men. | Ben Fonſon. 
Ibear her talk of fate matters and the ſenate. 
x Ben Jonſon. 
hat he got by fortune, 
It was the fate that now muſt make his right. | 
Daniel. 
The te hath given you licence to ſtay on land 
for the ſpace of fix weeks. Bacon. 
Ils better the kingdom ſhould be in good eſtate, 
wich particular lots to many of the people, than 
that all the people thould be well, and the Pate of 


ib tie kingdom altogether loſt, Hayward, 

* It h a bad exchange to wound a man's own con- 

_ lence, thereby to ſalve fate ſores. King Charles. 
8 Fer zou we ſtay'd, as did the Grecian ſlate 

Pin- Ti!!! Aexander came. Waller. 


Since they all live by begging, it were better for 
the fare ty keep them. Graun. 
Thele are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
An) awiul Rhadamanthus rules the fate: 


wipes He hears and Judges, . Dryden's Mneid. 
s 7. Hence ſingle fate, in Shakeſpeare, for 
ef. ndividuality, 

an My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical, 
24421 Shakes ſo my Jingle ſtate of man, that function 

in, ly imther's in ſurmiſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

d. Civil power, not ecclefiattical. | 

5, and The tame criminal may be abſolved by the 
xcient + church, and condemned by the ffate; abſolved or 
rauun· parconed by the ate, yet cenſured by the church. 


: Leſley. 
„ Arepublick ; a government not mo- 
narchical. 


They feared nothing from a fate ſo narrow in 


Umpaſs of land, and i- 
n o weak, that the ſtrength of 


n. 5 as ever been made up of foreign 
Ir the Foo Temp.. 

or 10 R k 5 emp Co 
| ſoc Kank; condition; quality. 

e Was The hi dame, I am not to you known, 

et 481 in your fare of honour I am perfect, 

* <6 16 Where misfortune lies. Fairf. 
Godz Vol, II. 3 ; * 


5 « , as Þ 
Their fats far off, and they of wary wit. Dariel. 


STA 
11. Solemn pomp ; appearance of great- 
neſs, A | 
When in triumphant fare the Britiſh muſe, 
True to herſelf, ſhail barb'rous aid refuſe. 
Roſcommon. 
There kings receiv'd the marks of tov'reigi; 
pow'r: 
In fate the monarchs march'd; the lictors bore 
The awful axes and the rous before. Dryden's Zn. 
Let my attendants wait; Pl} be alone: 
Where leaſt of fate, there moſt of love is ſhown. 
. _ ; Dryden. 
To appear in their robes. would be a troubieiome 
piece of tate. Collier. 
At home ſurrounded by a ſervile crowd, 
Prompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud; 
Abroad begirt with men, and fwords, and ſpears, 
His very fate acknowledging his fears. Prior. 
It God has delivered me up to evil fpirits, to be 
dragged by them to places of torments, cou dit 
be any comfort to me that they found me upon a 
bed of fate? | Law. 


12. Dignity ; grandeur. . 
She inſtructed him how he ſhould keep fate, 
and yet with a modeſt ſenſe of his misfortunes. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
The ſwan rows her fate with oary feet. Milton. 
He was ſta:d, and in his gait 8 
Pieſerv'd a grave majeſtick fate. Butter. 
Such cheertul modeſty, ſuch humble Fare, 
Moves certain love. Waller. 
Can this imperious lord forget to 1e'gn, 
Quit all his fate, deſcend, and ſerve again? 
| Pope's Statins. 
He will conſider, not what arts, or methods, or 
application will ſooneſt make him richer and great- 
er than his brethren, or remove him from a ſhop 
to a lite of fate and pleaſure; but will conſider 
what arts, what methods, what application can 
make worldly buſineis moit acceptable to God, 
and make a life of trade a life of holincſs, devo- 
tion, and piety, Law. 
13. A ſeat of dignity. 
This chair ſhail be my fate, this dagger my 
ſceptre, and this cuſhion my crown. - 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
As ſhe affected not the grandeur of a late with 
a canopy, the thought there was no offence in an 
elbow-chair, Arbuthnot. 
The brain was her ſtudy, the heart her fare 
room. : Arbuthnot. 
14. A canopy ; a covering of dignity. 
| Over the chair is a fate made round of ivy, 
ſomewhat whiter than ours; and the fate is curi- 
ouſly wrought with filver and filk. Bacon, 
His high throne, under „ate 
Of richeſt texture ſpread, at th' upper end 
Was plac'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


15. A perſon of high rank. Obſolete. 


She 1s a dutcheſs; a great „ate. Latymer. 
16. The principal perſons in the govern- 


ment. : 
The bold defign 
Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal Bates. Milton. 


17. Joined with another word, it ſigniſie 
publick. | 


I am no courtier, nor verſed in fate affairs: my 

life hath rather been contemplative than active. 
| Bacon. 
Council! What's that? a pack of bearded ſlaves, 

The ſcavengers that ſweep fate nuiſances, 
And are themſelves the greateſt. Dryd. Cleomenes. 
I am accuſed of reflecting upon great ftates-folks. 
Sevift. 
To STATE. v. a. [ conſtater, French.] 


1. To ſettle; to regulate. 
This is ſo fated a rule, that all caſuiſts preſs 
it in all caſes of damage. Decay of Piety. 
This is to fate accounts, and looks more like 
merchandize than friendſhip, Collier of Friendſpip. 
He is capable of corruption who receives more 


[ 


office. Add iſen « 


than what is the fated and unqueſtioned fee of his | 


STA =” 


2. To repreſent in all the circumſtances of 
modification. . 

Many other inconveniences are conſequent to 
this ſtating of this queſtion; and particularly that, 
by thoſe which thus fate it, there hath never yet 
been aſſigned any definite number of fundamentals. 

= Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Its preſent ſtate fateth it to be what it 9 

8 Ae. 

Were our caſe ſtated to any ſober heathen, he 
would never gueſs why they who acknowledge the 
neceſſity of prayer, and contels the jiame God, may 
not aſk in the lame form. Decay of Piety. 

To fate it fairly, imitation is the moſt advan- 
tageous way for a tranſlator to ſhew himſelf, but 
the greateſt wrong which can be done to the me- 
mory of the dead. . Dryden. 

I pretended not fully to fate, much leſs demon- 
ſtrate, the truth contained in the text. Atterbury. 

Though I don't pretend to fate the exact degree 
of miſchiet that is done by it, y-t its plain and na» 
tural ten dency to do harm is iufficient to juſtify 
the moſt abſolute condemnation of it. Law. 

STA'TELINESS. 2. J. [from fately.] 
1. Grandeur; majeſtick appearance; au- 
guſt manner; dignity. 

We may collect the excellency of the under- 
ſtanding then by the glorious remainders of it now, 
and gueſs at the ftare/incſs of the building by the 
magnificence of its ruins. Scutb. 

For flatelineſs and majeſty what is comparable to 
a horle ? More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm 

2. Appearance of pride; affected dignity, 

Agenor, glad ſuch punctual ready bliſs 

Did on his own deſign itſelf obtrude, 
Swell'd his vaſt looks to bigger ſatelineſs. 
| Beaumont's Pſyche. 
She hated ſtatelineſs; but wiſely knew 
What juſt regard was to her title due. 
STA TEL. adj. | from ftate.] 
1. Auguſt ; grand; lofty ; elevated; ma- 
jeſtick; magnificent. 
A fatelicr py ramid to her I'll rear, 
Than Rhodope's or Memphis' ever was. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Theſe regions have abundance of high cedars, 
and other fately trees caſting a ſhade. 
Ralcigh's Hiſtory. 

Truth, like a fatcly dome, will not thew herlelf 

at the firſt viſit. Soutb. 
He many a walk travers'd 
Of fatelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Milton. 
2. Elevated in mien or ſentiment. 

Ye that lately tread or lowly creep. Milton. 

He maintains majeſty in the midſt of plainneſs, 
and is fate?y without ambition, which is the vice 
of Lucan. Dryden. 

STA TEROOM, z. J [from fate and room. ] 


A magnificent room in a palace or great 
houſe. 
STATES. . /. pl. [from fate.) Nobility. 
STATESMAN. z. . ¶ tate and man.] 
I. A politician; one verſed in the arts of 
government, = 
It looks grave enough | 
To ſeem a ſtateſman. Ben Jonſon. 
The corruption of a poet is the generation of a 
flateſman. : Popes 
2. One employed in publick affairs. 
If ſuch actions may have pailage free, 
Bond-ſlayes and pagans ſhall our fateſmen be. 
Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
It is a weakneſs which attends high and tow 
the ſtateſman who holds the helm, as well as the 
peaſant who holds the plough. South. 
Abſolute power is not a plant that will grow in 
this ſoil; and ſateſmen, who have attempted to 
cultivate it here, have pulled on their own and their 
maſter's ruin. Davenant. 
A Britiſh miniſter muſt expect to ſee many 
friends fall off, whom he cannot gratify ; ſince, to 
uſe the phraſe of a late fateſman, the paſture is not 
large enough. Addiſen. 
A a Here 


Betterton. 
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Here Britain's flateſmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, aad of nymphs at home. Pope. 
«STa"TESWOMAN. 2. / | fate and gas 1, 
A woman who meddles with public 


affairs : in contempt. 
How ſhe was in debt, and where ſhe meant 
To raile freſh ſums: ſhe's a great fPatsſwwoman ! 
Ben Jenſon. 

Several objects may innocently be ridiculed, as 

the paſſions of our fateſwomen. Addiſon. 
STa"TiCaL. I adj. | from the noun.] Re- 
STA'TICK. 

weighing. 

A man weizheth ſame pounds lefs in the height 
of winter, according to experience, and the fatick 
apboriſms of Sanctorius. Brown's Vulgar Erræurs. 

If one by a ftatical engine could regulate his in- 
ſenſible-perſpiration, he might often, by reſtoring 
of that, foreſee, prevent, or ſhorten a fit of the 
gout. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


STa"TiCKs. z. /. [ral ; fatique, Fr.] 
The ſcience which conſiders the weight 
of bodies. 


This is a catholick rule of faticks, that if any 
body be bulk for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will 
fink to the bottom; and if lighter, it will float 
upon it, having part extant, and part immerſed, 
as that ſo much of the fluid as is equal in bulk to 
the immerſed part be equal in gravity to the whole. 

Bentley. 


STA'”TION. ». J. | fation, French; fatzo, 
Latin. ] 
1. The act of ſtanding. 
| Their manner was to ſtand at prayer, where- 
upon their meetings unto that purpoſe on thoſe 
days had the names of ſtations given them. Hooker. 

In ſtation like the herald, Mercury, 

' - New-lighted on a heaven-kifling hill. Shak. Timon. 
2. A ſtate of reſt. | 

All progreſſion is performed by drawing on or 
impelling forward ſome part which was before in 
Kation or at quiet, where there are no joints. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. A place where any one is placed. 
The ſeditious remained within their Hation, 
which, by reaſon of the naſtineſs of the beaſtly 
multitude, might more fitly be termed a kennel 
than a camp. Hayward. 

The planets in their ation liſt ning ſtood, Milt. 

4. Poſt aſſigned; office. 

Michael in either hand leads them out of Pa- 
radiſe, the fiery ſerpent waving behind them, and 
the cherubims taking their /ations to guard the 
place, : Milton. 

5. Situation; poſition. 

To ſingle fations now what years belong, 

With planets join'd, they claim another ſong. 
Creech. 
The fig and date, why loye they to remain 
In middle fation, and an even plain; 
While in the lower marſh the gourd is found, 
; And while the hill with olive-ſhade is crown'd ? 
| Prior. 
6. Employment; office. 
No member of a political body ſo mean, but it 
way be uſed in ſome lation or other. L'Eſtrange. 
By ſpending this day in religious exerciſes, we 
acquire new ſtrength and reſolution to perform 
God's will in our ſeveral fations the week follow- 
ing. | Nelſon. 
They believe that the common fize of human 
underſtanding is fitted to ſome ſtation or other. 
Soft. 
Whether thoſe who are leaders of a party ooo 
at that flation more by a ſort of inſtinct, or influ- 
ence of the ſtars, than by the poſſeſſion of any 
great abilities, may be a point of much diſpute. 
Seoift . 
7. Character; ſtate. 
Far the greater part have kept their Pation, Milt. 
8. Rank; condition of life. 
I can be contented with an humbler Hation, in 


lating to the ſcience of 


ö 


] the temple of virtue, than to be fet on 


STA 


the pin- 
nacle. Dryden. 
To STA'TION. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
place in a certain poſt, rank, or place. 
STATIONARY. adj. [from /tation. | 
1. Fixed; not progreſſive. 
Between the deſcent and aſcent, where the image 


in that poſture, that it ſhoald-be moved no more. 

| | Newton's Opticks. 

2, Reſpecting place. 

The ſame harmony and fationary conſtitution, 
as it happencd in many ſpecies, ſo doth it fall out 
in individuals. ' Brown, 

3. Belonging to a ſtationer. 

STA'TIONER. 2. J. | from lation. 

1. A bookſeller. * ] 


Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the 
ſtage, and yet Tryphon the faricner complains they 
are ſeldom aſked for in his ſhop. Dryden. 

With authors, ſlationers obey'd the call; 
Glory and gain th' induſtrious tribe provoke, 
And gentle Dulneſs ever loves a joke. Pope's Dun. 

2. A ſeller of paper. | 
STA'TIST. 2. J [from fate.] A ſtateſ- 
man; a politician; one ſkilled in go- 
vernment. 
I do believe, 
Statiſt though I am none, nor like to be, 
That this ſhall prove a war. Shakeſp, Cymbeline. 

Their orators thou then extoll'ſt, as thoſe 

The top of eloquence, fatifts indeed, 
And lovers of their country. Milton's Par, Reg. 
STA'TUARY. 2. /. [ flatuaire, Fr. from 
f/tatua, Latin.] 
1. The art of carving images or repreſen- 
tations of life. 

The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by 
their numbers, were too barbarous to preſerve the 
remains of learning more. carefully than they did 
thoſe of architecture and ſtatuary. Temple. 

2. One that practiſes or profeſſes the art 
of making ſtatues. 

On other occaſions the ſtatuaries took their ſub- 
jects from the poets. Addiſon. 

How ſhall any man, who hath a genius for 
hiſtory, undertake ſuch a work with ſpirit and 
chearfulneſs, when he conſiders that he will be read 
with pleaſure but a very few years? This is 
like employing an excellent fatuary to work upon 
mouldering ſtone. __ Soift. 

STATUE. 2. / | fatue, Fr. fatua, Latin.] 
An image; a ſolid repreſentation of any 
living being. | 

The princeſs heard of her mother's ffatue, a 
piece many years in doing, and now newly per- 
formed by that rare Italian maſter. Shak. W. Tale. 

They ſpake not a word ; 
But like dumb fatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star'd each on other. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Architects propounded unto Alexander to cut 
the mountain Athos into the form of a fatue, 
which in his right hand ſhould hold a town capable 
of containing ten thouſand men, and in his left a 
veſſel to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mountain. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

A ftlatue of Polycletus, called the rule, deſerves 
that name for having ſo perfe& an agreement in 

all its parts, that it is not poſſible to ſind a fault 
in its | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
ToSTA'TUE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


place as a ſtatue. 

Thou ſhalt be worſhipp'd, kiſs'd, lov'd, and 
ador'd ; 4 

And, were there ſenſe in his idolatry, 

My ſubſtance ſhould be fatued in thy ſtead. Shak. 
STATURE. 2. /. | ftature, Fr. flatura, 
 Latin.] The height of any animal. 
What flature we attain at ſeven years we ſome- 

times double, moſt times come ſhort of at one- 

and- twenty. Brown. 


— 


ſeemed ſtationary, I ſtopped the priſm, and fixed it | 


STA 


_ S creature who might ere& 
is fature, and upright with fro erene 
Govern the reſt. Es my | 
Foreign men of mighty Plature e 
ame, 
Thyſelf but duſt, thy Hature but a ſpan; 
A moment thy duration, foolith mann 
We have certain demonſtration from E 
mummies, and Roman urns and rings, and me: 
ſures and edifices, and many other antig ur 
that human ee has not diminiſſied fir ew: 
two thouſand years, Bentley's Sn 
p ; n 
STAT UTABLE, adj. [from fratute,) dc. 
cording to ſtatute, | 
I met with one who was three inches above fe 
feet, the fatntable meaſure of that club. TY 
. Addiſon's Guards. 
STA'TUTABLY. adv. from flatwali; ] 
In a manner agreeable to law, 


STA TUTE., z. . [ ftatut, Fr. fatutun, 
Latin.) A law; an edict of the legil. 
ſlature. 

Not only the common law, but alſo the 5 
and acts of parliament, were ſpecially intens for 

Its benefit, Sen. 

Blood hath been ſhed, * |} 
Ere human Patute purg'd the gen'ral weal, Sal. 
There was a ſtatute againſt vagabonds ; wherein 
note the diſlike the parliament had of goaling they 
as chargeable and peſterous. Baur, 
Know the ſtatutes of heaven and laws of etzrn/ty, 
thoſe immutable rules of juſtice, Tiber t. 
O queen! 4:dulg'd by favour of the gods 
To build a town, with fatures to reitrain 
The wild inhabitants beneath thy reign, 
Dryaen's Æres. 
To STAVE. v. a. [from fag, in the plural 


veg.] 
1. To break in pieces: uſed originally of 
barrels made of ſmall parts or ſtares, 
If an irreverent expreſſion, or a thought toy 
wanton, are crept into my verſes, let them be 
| Paved or forfeited like contrabanded goods. Price 
2. To puſh away as with a ſtaff: with g. 
How can they eſcape the contagion of the wiit- 
ings, waom the virulency of the calumnies hare 
- Not ftawed off from reading ? Ber Jen er. 
The condition of a ſervant fam: him 10 
diſtance ; but the goſpel ſpeaks nothing but aut» 
ment, attraction, and invitation. Heut t. 
3. To pour out by breaking the caſk, 
The feared diſorders that might enſue thereof 
have been an occaſion that divers times al tie 
wine in the city hath been Paved. Sards's Jeu. 
4. To furniſh with rundles or ſtares. 


This was the ſhameful end of Aloyſus Gritvt, 


to 


Prix, 
2\ptian 


Solyman's deputy in Hungary who, climbing a 
faſt up the evil ſſaved ladder of ambition, He 
fell, and never roſe more. : 541. 
To STAVE. v. u. To fight with ſaves, 
Equal ſhame and envy ſtirr d 
I th* enemy, that one ſhouic beard 
So many warriours, and ſo Rout, We: 
As he had done, and fav'd it cut. Tladibroi. 
To STave and Tail. v. a. To pert . 
interpoſing a ſtaff, and by pulling die 
= foe they ſoon atlail'd 
The conquering foe they ſoon . 
Firſt Trulla faw'd, and — tail d. H. bras. 
STaves. 2. J. The plural of. 
All in ſtrange manner arm 8 
Some ruſtick knives, ſome fee in fre go 


. 7 2 Ne. ; 
They tie teaſils up in . ee 


STATVESACRE. 2. . [herba hediculariis 
Latin.] Larkſpur. A plant. 

To STAY. v. n. [Haen, Dotch.] 4 

1. To continue in a place; to forbear 


arture. 


If the do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, 


Shat 
N 


| As though ſhe bid me fay by ber a wow 


STA 
Not after reſurrection ſhall he A | 
1 4 ordain, 
would; but as many 
very good 


8 
They 


only fayed for their reſort, but diſcharged divers. 


Hayward, 
The injur'd ſea, which from her wonted place, 
To gain ſome acres, avarice did force, 
| If the new banks negleRed once decay, : 
No longer will from her old channel Pay. Waller. 


Stay, I command you, ſtay and hear me — 


vor muſt he fay at home, becauſe he muſt be 
beck again by one- and- twenty. : Locke. 
Every plant has its atmoſphere, which hath va- 


1 5 them. 
tous effects on thoſe who ay near ; 
Arbuthnat on Aliments. 


Serrants ſent on meſſages ſtay out longer than 
the meſſage requires. Sift. 
2, To continue in a ſtate. 
The flames augment, and flay 
At their full height; then languith to decay. Dry: 
; To wait; to attend; to forbear to act, 
Fll tell thee my whole device 
When 1 am in my coach, which fays for us. Shak. 
Would ye tarry for them till they were grown ? 
woull ye ay for them from having huſbands ? 
; Ruth, i. 13. 
We for his royal preſence only ſtay 


Jo end the rites. Dryden. 
I fay for Turnus, whoſe devoted head 

Is owing to the living and the dead ; _ 

My hn and Jexpect it from his hand. Dryden. 


The father cannot Fay any longer for the for- 
tene, nor the mother for a new ſet of babies to play 
with. Locke. 

4 To ſtop; to ſtand ſtill, 

When the liſt pour out her larger ſpright, 

She would command the haſty ſun to ay, 
Or backward turn his courſe. | 

Perkin Warbeck, finding that when matters 
ence go down the hill, they fay not without a new 
farce, relolved to try ſome exploit upon England. 

Bacon. 
Sai . 
Throws bis ſteep flight in many an airy wheel, 
Nd, till on Niphates' top he lights. Milton. 
5. To dwell; to belong. 
Nor will I fay 
0 Ampkix, or what deaths he dealt that day. 
Dryden. 
1 mult fay a little on one action, which pre- 
dhe relief of others to the conſideration of 
| yo eil. . Dryden. 
„ Jo reſt conſidently: with zpor. 
 Pecaule ye truſt in oppreſſion, and flay thereon, 
s hall be as a breach ready to fall. a. xxx. 12. 
| They call themſelves of the holy city, and ftay 
eule. ves upon God. Jaiab, xlviil. 2. 
77 SAV. v. a, | 
. Io Hop; to withhold ; to repreſs. 
Al nat may ſtay their minds from thinking 
8 think it ſv without ſome ſcruple. Hoster. 
3 Sens ſang to allure them into danger; 
at Orpheus ſing ſo well that he Paid them. 
3 Raſcizh's Hiſtory of the Werid, 
* 99%: nothing but a bit of bread to ſtay his 
Locke. 


Namach. 
e theſe ſudden guſts of paſſion 
ar Zutry q cu from reaſon, reſt aſſur'd 
elected of your love lives with me only. Porve. 
. her ſtomach with theſe half hundred plays, 
ber MN proc e her a romance big enough to ſa- 
8 ny — Bread ſou] with adventures, Pope. 
ay ceaſe we then the wrath of heay? 4 
3 rath of heay'n to lay? 
— i moled all. Pope, 


2, F 1 a . 
I's delay; to obſtruct to hinder from 
progreſſion, | 
ge joyous Time will not be ftay'd 
1 do him by the forelock take. 
vur ihips are faid at Venice. 


Spenſer. 
Shakeſpeare, 


on earth than certain times t appear. Mili. 
that as many might depart as 
as would flay ſhould have 
means to live from the ſtate. Bacon, 
focked in ſuch multitudes, that they not 


Unto the ſhore, with tears, with ft ghs, with moan, 
| 


* 


Spenſer. | 


* true which they heartily wiſh were falſe, but |. 


STA 


They him conduct; curſing the bounds that Hay 
Their willing fleet, that would have further gone. 


DE | Daniel. 
I will bring thee where no ſhadow Bays 
Thy coming, and thy ſoft embraces. Milton. 
1 was willing to ay my reader on an argument 
that appears to me new. Locke. 


3. To keep from departure. 
If as a priſoner I were here, you might 
Have then inſiſted on a conqueror's right, 
And ſtay d me here. | Drygen, 
4+ [Mayer, French,] To prop; to ſupport ; 
to hold up. 
On this determination we might fay ourſelves 
without further proceeding herein. 
Aaron and Hur ago up his hands, the one on 
the one fide and the other on the other. 
Ex:d. xvil. 12. 
Sallows and reeds, for vineyards uſeful found, 
To pay thy vines. Dryden. 
$Tay. x. . [eſtaye, French.] 


1. Continuance in a place; forbearance 


of departure. 
| Determine 
Or for her ſtay or going; the affair cries haſte. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
Should judges make a longer ſtay in a place than 
uſually they do, a day in a county would be a very 
good addition, Bacon. 
Her long with ardent look his eye purſued, 
Delighted ! but deſired more her ſtay. Milton, 
The Thracian youth invades 
Orpheus returning from th* Elyſian ſhades, 


Emnbrace the hero, and his ftay impl aller. 
So long a ſay will make 
The jealous king ſuſpe& we have been plotting. 


Denham. 
What pleaſure hop'ſt thou in my fay, 
When Im conftrain'd and with myſelf away? Dry, 
| When the wine ſparkles, 
Make haſte, and leave thy buſineſs and thy care, 
No mortal int'reſt can be worth thy ay. Dryden. 


2. Stand ; ceſſation of progreſſion. 
Bones, after full growth, continue at a ay; 
teeth ſtand at a fay, except their wearing. Bacon. 
Affairs of ſtate ſeemed rather to ſtand at a fay, 
than to advance or decline. Hayward. 
Made of ſphere-metal, never to decay, 
Until his revolution was at Hay. Milton. 
Almighty crowd! thou ihorten'ſt all diſpute; 
Nor faith nor reaſon make thee at a ſtay, | 
Thou leap'ſt oer all. Dryden's Medal. 


3. A ſtop; an obſtruction; a hindrance 


from progreſs. 
His fell heart thought long that little way, 
Griev'd with each ſtep, tormented with each fay. 
| Fairfax. 
4, Reſtraint ; prudence ; caution ; diſcgete 
| ſteadineſs ; ſobriety of judgment. 


For her fon, 
In her own hand the crown ſhe kept in ſtore, 
Till riper years he raught, and ſtronger ſtay. Spen. 
Many juſt and temperate proviſos well ſhewed 
and foretokened the wiſdom, fey, and moderation 
of the king. Bacon. 


With prudent ſay he long deferr'd 
Philips. | 


The rough contention. 


5. A fixed ſtate. 
Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 
Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to man's firm ſay, | 
Or early and late twilights to mid-day. Donne. 
Alas! what Pay is there in human ſtate? 
And who can ſhun inevitable fate? Dryden, 


6. A prop; a ſupport. 
Obedience of creatures unto the law of nature 
is the flay of the whole world. Hooker. 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, what /ay, 
When this was once à king, and now is clay? Shak. 
My only ſtrength, and fay ! forlorn of thee, 


N 


| 


Hooker. » 


| 


Whither ſhall I betake me? where ſubſiſt? Milton. | 


SE 
Trees ſerve as ſo many fayr for their vines 
which hang like garlands from tree to tree. 


i 


Addiſen on Italy. 


7. Tackling. 3 2 
With fays and cordage laſt he rigg'd a ſhip, 
And, roli'd on leavers, launch'd her in the deep. 


Pope, 

8. [In the plural.] Boddice. 
No ſtubborn ſfays her yielding ſhape _—_— 
ay» 


— 


| 9. Steadineſs of conduct. 


STAYED. part. adj. [from fay.] Fixed; 
ſettled ; ſericus; not volatile. 
Whatſoever is above theſe proceedeth of ſhortneſs 


of memory, or of want of a fayed and equal atten- 
tion. : Bacon. 


He was well ſay'd, and in his gait 
Preſerv'd a grave majeſtick ſtate. Hudibras. 
A ftayed man and wife are ſeldom fo indolent as 
not to find conſolation in each other. Popes 
STA'YEDLY. adv. [from fayed.] Compo- 
ſedly ; gravely; prudently ; ſoberly; 
calmly ; judictouſly, 
STa"YEDNEss. 7. /, | from ftayed.} 
1. Solidity ; weight. f 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delight- 
fulneſs, and currantneſs with fayedne/s, how can. 
the language ſound other than moſt full of ſweet- 
neſs ? | Camden's Remains. 
2. Compoſure ; prudence z. gravicy ; judi- 
ciouſneſs. | 
ST YER. . , [from flay.] One who 
ſtops, holds, or ſupports. 
May Jove, the guardian of the capitol, 
He, the great ftayer of our troops in rout, 


Fulfil your hopes, and animate the cohorts. 
A. Phil pe. 


"YLACP, 2. , [ ftay and lace.] A lace 

th which women faſten their boddice. 

flaylace from England ſhould become a topick 
cenſure at viſits. Swifts 

STays. 2. J. Without ſingular. 

1. Boddice ; a kind of ſtiff waiſtcoat made 
of whalebone, worn by women. 

2. Ropes in a ſhip to keep the maſt from 
falling aſt. All maſts, topmaſts, and 
flagſtaves, have fays, except the ſprit- 
ſail topmaſt: the mainmaſt, foremaſt, 
with the maſts belonging to them, have 
alſo back Hays, which help to keep the 
maſt from pitching forward or over- 


board. Harris, 
3. [peade, Saxon.] Station; fixed an- 
chorage. | 


They were come upon the fays, when one of the 
ſailors deſcried a galley. Sidrey. 
Our ſhips lay anchor'd cloſe: nor needed we 
Feare harme on any ftaics. Chapman. 
4. Any ſupport; any thing that keeps 
another extended. 
Weavers, ſtretch your gays upon the weft. Dry. 
STEAD. z. /. [rxed, Saxon.] - 
1. Place. Obſolete. 
Fly, therefore, fly this fearful lead anon, 
Left thy fool hardize work thee ſad confuſion. 
They nigh approached to the ſtead 
Where as thoſe maremaids dwelt. Spenſ. Fairy Qu. 
The term of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong nor ſhorten it ;- | 
The ſoldier may not move from watchful Bead, 
Nor leave his ſtand, until his captain bed. Spenſ. 
2. Room ; place which another had or 
might have. It is ſcarcely uſed but with 
the prepoſition ix. 
If we had taken them clean away, or elſe re- 
moved them, ſo as to place in their ſtead others, we 
had done worſe. | | Hackers 
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3. Not turned aſide by fear. 


8 T E PH 


There fell down many flaing and they dwelt in 
their fleads until the captivity. 1 Cbron. ve 22. 

Nor do the bold'ſt attempts bring forth 
Events ſtill equal to their worth; 
But ſometimes fail, and in their fead 
Fortune and cowardice ſucceed. 

Jealouſy then fr'd his ſoul, 

And his face kindled | ke a burning coal; 
Now cold deſpair ſucceeding in her fead, _ 
To livid paleneſs turns the glowing red. Dryden. 
3. Uſe; help. To fand in ſtead; to be of 


great uſe; to help ; to advantage. 

A comp'ete man hath ſome parts, whereof the 
want could not deprive him of his eſſence; yet to 
have them ſandeth him in ſingular ftead, in reſpect 
of ſpec a: uſes, Hooker. 

He makes his underſtanding the warehouſe of 
lumber rather than a repoſitory of truth, which 
will fand him in flead when he has occaſion for 


* 


Butler. 


it. Locke. 
The ſmalleſt act of charity ſhall hand us in great 
fead. Atterbury's Sermons. 


.4. The frame of a bed. 
1 he genial bed, 
Sallow the f: et, the bordeis, and the ſted. Dryden. 
STEAD, Sted, being in the name of a 
place that is diſtant from any river, 
comes from the Saxon pred, pryd, a 
place; but if it be upon a river or har- 
bour, it is to be derived from peade, a 
ſhore or ſtation for ſhips. G:b/jen's Camd. 
To STEAD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To help; to advantage; to ſupport ; 
to aſſiſt. A word ſomewhat obſolete. 
We are neither in ſkill, nor ability of power, 


greatly to fread you. Sidney. 
It nothing ftcads us : 
To chide him from our yes. Shakeſpeare. 


Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſlaries, 
Which fince have „ended much. Shakeſp. Tempest. 
Can you i fcad me | 
As bring me to the fight of Iſabella ? Shakeſpeare. 
Your friendly aid and counſel much may ffead 
me. Raves” 
2. To fill the place of another. Obſolete. 
We ſhall adviſe this wronged maid to fead up 
your appointment, and go in your place. Chateſp. 
STEADFAST. adj. | Read and fat. 
1. Faſtin place; firm; fixed. 
Such was this giant's fall, that ſeem'd to ſhake 
This ſtedfaſt globe of earth, as it for fear did quake. 
: Sper:ſer. 
Laws ought to be like ſtony tables, plain, fead- 
fast, and immoveable. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
How rey*rend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whoſe maſly pillars rear their aged heads 
To bear aloft its arch d ard pond'rous roof, 
By its own weight made fcadfaft and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ! it ſtrikes an awe 
And terrour on my aking fight. 


2. Conſtant; reſolute. 
I hope her ftubborn heart to bend, | 
And that it then more fedfa will endure. Spenſer. 
Be faithful to thy neightour in Lis poverty; 
ab:de ſed faſt unto him in the time of his trouble. 
/ Ecclus. xxil. 23, 


Him reſiſt, fedfaft in the faith. 


Congreve. 


1 Pet. v. 9. 


What form of death could him affright, 
Who, unconcern'd, with frdfaft fight 
Could view the ſurges mounting ſteep, ' 
And monſters rolling in the deep? Dryden. 
STEA'DFASTLY. adv. [from feadfaſt.] 
Firmly ; conſtantly. 
God's omniſcience fteadfaſily graſps the greateſt 
asd moſt ſlippery uncertainties Scuth*s Sermons. 
In general, ji:dfaſily believe, that whatever God 
hath revealed is infail;bly true. 
FB ake's Preparation for Death. 


STZA'DFASTNESS. 2. . [from fleadfaft. | 
1. Immutability; fixedneſs. 


STE 


So hard theſe heavenly beauties be enffrd, 
As things divine, leaſt paſſions do impreſs, > 
The more of ſteadfaſt minds to be admir'd, 
The more they ſtayed be on fledfaftneſss Spenſ. 
2. Firmneſs ; conſtancy ; reſolution. 
STEA'DILY. adv. [from fteady.] 
1. Without tottering ; without ſhaking. 
Sin has a tendency to bring men under evils, 
unleſs hindered by ſome accident, which no man 
can feadily build upon. South's Sermons. 
2. Without variation or irregularity. 
So ſleadily does fickle fortune ſteer 
Th' obedient orb that it ſhould never err. Black. 
STEA'DINESS. 2. / [from ſeady.] 
1. State of being not tottering nor eaſily 
ſhaken. 


2. Firmneſs; conſtancy. 


John got the better of his cholerick temper, and | 


wrought himſelf up to a great feadineſs of mind, 
to purſue his intereſt through all impediments. 
Arbutbnot. 
3. Conſiſtent unvaried conduct. | 
Steadineſs is a point of prudence as well as of 
courage, | L'Eſtrange. 
A friend is uſeful to form an undertaking, and 
ſecure fteadineſs of conduct. Collier of Friendſhip, 
STEADY. adj. [peediz, Saxon. ] 
1. Firm; fixed; not tottering. 
Their feet ſleady, their hands diligent, their eyes 
watchful, and their hearts reſolute. 
2. Regular; conſtant; undeviating; un- 
remitted. 
He fails tween worlds and worlds with ſteady 
wing. | Milton. 
Steer the bounding bark with ſteady toil, | 
When the ſtorm thickens and the billows boil. Pee. 


3. Not wavering ; not fickle ; not change- | 


able with regard to reſolution or atten- 
tion. . 
Now clear I underſtand 
What oft my ſteadieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in vain. 
| Milton. 
Steady to my principles, and not diſpirited with 
my afflictions, 1 have, by the blefling of God, 
overcome all difficulties. Dryden's Æneid. 
A clear fight keeps the underſtanding feady. 
i Locke. 
STEAK. z. /. | ftych, Iſlandick and Erſe, a 
piece; eta, Swediſh, to boil.] A ſlice. 
of fleſh broiled or fried ; a collop. 
The ſurzeon proteſted he had cured him very 
well, and offered to eat the firſt fake of him. Tatler. 


| Fair ladies who contrive ü 
To feaſt on ale and fates. Seoift. 
To STEAL. v. a. preterite J Hole, part. 
pail. ſolen. celan, Sax. felen, Dutch. ]. 
1. To take by theft; to take clandeſtinely; 
to take without right. To ſfeal, gene- 
rally implies ſecrecy; to vob, either ſe- 
crecy or violence. 
Thou ran'ſt a tilt in honour of my love, 
And i away the ladies hearts of France. Shak. 
There are ſome ſhrewd contents in yon ſame paper, 
That feal the colour from Bailanio's cheek 3 
Some dear friend dead. Shak, Merchant of Venice. 
How ſhould we fea! filver or gold? Gen, xliv. 8. 
A ſchoolboy finding a bird's neſt, ſhews it his 
companion, and he feats it. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To withdraw or convey without notice. 
The law of England never was properly applied 
to the Iriſh, by a purpoſed plot of government, 
but as they could inſinuate and fea! themſelves 
under the lame by their humble carriage and ſub- 
miſſion. t Sper/er. 
Let 's ſhift away; there 's warrant in that theft 
Which ſeals itlelf when there's no mercy left. 
Shakeſprare. 


3. To gain or effect by private and gra- 
dual means. | 


STE 


| - © Young Lorenzo . 
Stole her ſoul with many vows of faith, 
a ne'er a 5 one. Shake 
ere it not that my fellow. ſ mar 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo —— 
*T were good to fleal our marriage, % } 
They hate being alone, for fear ſome f 


bears, 
apprehenſions ſhould ffeal or force their 


. in. 
Variety of objects has a te . 
the mind from Its ſteady OT 3 
To STEAL, v. 1. Wat, 
1. To withdraw privily ; to paſs fileny! 
Fixt of mind to avoid further entreaty 1 f 
fly all company, one night the fol: away. = 2 
My lord of Amiens and myſelf . 
Did ſteal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak. Shateſs; 
I cannot think it, "paar 
That he would ſteal away ſo guilty like, 
Seeing you coming. Shakeſpear:'s O- 
The moſt peaceable way, if you take a this 
is to let him ſhew what he is, and Heal out of ar. 
company. : Sab gane, 
At time that lovers flights doth ſtill conceal 
Through Athens' gate have we devis' to foul, 
| h Sbale pace, 
In my conduct ſhall your ladies come, 
From whom you now muſt ſteal and take no let, 
| a Shalg ar 
Others, weary of the long Journey, lingering 
behind, were ſtolen away; and they which were 
left, moiled with dirt and mire, Kral, 
A bride . 
Should vaniſh from her clothes into her bed, 
As ſouls from bodies ſfeal, and are not ſpy'd, Piru. 
The vapour of charcoal hath killed many; nd 
it is the more dangerous, becauſe it cometh with. 
out any ill ſmell, and ftealcrh on by little and lite. 
Bacon's Natural Rjjry, 
A ſoft and folemn breathing found 
Roſe like a ſteam of rich diſtill'd perfumes, 
And fole upon the air, that even ſilence 
Was took ere the was ware. Main, 
As wiſe artiſts mix their colours ſo, 
That by degrees they from each other go; 
Black fteals unheeded from the neighb'ring white 
So on us ſtole our bleſſed change. Dan. 
At a time when he had no ſteward, he fh * 
Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury gl 
Now fighs ftcal out, and tears begin to fou. Pie 
2. To praQtiſe theft; to play the tiiet; 
to take any thing thieviſhly ; to tare 
the habit of thieving. 85 
Stealing is the taking from another what is. 
without his knowledge or ablowance. Cat, 
The good humour is to ffea“ at a minute's ret, 
cer vey, the wiſe it call; Sl! a nco for fte 
phraſe! Haie fat. 
STEALER. 1. . | from fel. ] One ul 
ſteals; a thief, | 
The tranſgreiſion is in the ſeater. Shak gpean 
STEALINGLY. adv, from fealiig.] d 
by inviſible motion; by ſecret preciice: 
They were diverie motions, they did 10 frairgy 
Nip one into another, as the latter Pat Gee 
in hand before the eye could diſcern tds 2 
was ended. ack. 
STEALTH. ». / [from feal.] 
1. The act of ſtealing ; theft. 5 
Thie owner proveth the ſealtb to nave _ = 
mitted upon him by ſuch an outlaw, a5 - I 
been found in the poſſeſſion gt tc ens 
| Sperſer's State of Joan 
The ftealth of mutuai entertainment 
With character too groſs is written on W 
| AA 
In the ſecret dark that none be N Mal 
Their pretty ſcalths ſhall work, and fn , 
ſpread, os 
The gods perſuaded Mercury, 120 


Their good obſerver, to this fealihs opens 
| 2, Ihe 


9 En 2 
* 


r 
1. The thing ſtolen. oh 


On uus back a heavy load he bare 
1 A cabbins are but ſluttiſh dens, that breed 
bckneſs in peace, ſerving to cover ee and in 

: ingerous to tear men With ip inters. 
a 2% 

secret act; clandeſtine practice. 2y 

zalth, means ] 
with deſire of concealment : but, like 
ial, is often uted in a good ſenſe, 

The wifdom © che ſame ſpit borrowed from 
melody that pl aſure, which, mingle with heavenly 
myſteries, cau 
that, which toucheth the ear, to convey, as it were 
by fralth, the treaſure of good things into man's 
mind, | Hooker. 

| feel this youth's perfections, 

With an inviſible and ſubtile Heat, : 

To creep in at mine eyes. Shukgp. Tavelfth Night. 

The monarch, blinded witz: defire of wealth, 
With fect invades his brother's life by ealih 
Before the ſicred altar 

Let humble Alien, wich an aukward ſhame, 

Do good by freaith, and biuth"to nnd it tame. Pope. 
Cres LTEY. ad. [from fteaith.] Done 

clandeftinelv ; performed by ſtealth. 


Neu w ite, » mure?:, with hs ftealthy pace, 
Moves like a tt. Shotſpeire s Macbeth, 
STEAM. .j. {re me, Saxon. ] The ſmoke 


or Vepuur of any talag moiſt and hot. 
d:u:. ic, in fuch a c mpany as chere is 
fear ate heut, t inf of gre tt refteſli ment. Bacon. 

Es oe g i00n propitious fire from heaven 
Conus, wh nimble glance and gratezu! feam, 
Milton. 
White the en ple ſinoak'd with hallow'd eam, 
They vaſt. the zin. Dr;den. 

Such thu figure of a feaſt, 
Wich, werr +© not tor plenty and for ſteam, 

Mile Le eiemble! to a fick man's dream. King. 
S me it beats in ſteams up into the air, in ſuch 
2 quanti*y as to be maniteſt to the ſmell, eſpecially 
the ju. phur. | We daward. 
To STEAM. d. z. [Peeman, Saxon.) : 


1. To imoke or vapour with moiſt heat. 
Let tue cru e humours dance 
Ia vated vrafs, Feaming with fire intenſe, Philips. 
2. To ſend up vapours. 
Ye miſts that re from ffeaming lake. Milton. 
See! lee! my brother's ghoſt hangs hovering 
there 
Oc his warm blood, that fteams into the air. 
Dryden. 
_ Owretch.d we! Why were we hurried down 
Luis worick and adult'rate age; 
Nu, added fat polutions of our own, 
i ceaſe the framing ordures of the ſtage ? 


Dryden. 


8 W 


| . To pais in vapours. 
Leurcclg ad Phebus in the gloomy eaſt 
Got narteſſed his fiery-footed team, 


jon Ne 4rd above the earth his flaming creſt 
Y; len tie laſt deadly ſmoke aloft did ſteam. 
Rice, Spenſer. 


The diſſolved amber plainly ſwam like a thin 


0 180 "= : f 

„ e2r 0 upon the liquor, whence it fleamed away into 
. ne air. ; 

3;mer Mm ; Boy le. 
dg. e mmerals not only iſſue out at theſe larger 


ws but eam forth through the pores of the 
© > 0ccahioning ſulphureous and other offenſive 
abe - Weoarward. 
dran for tone. 

STEATO MA, 11. J. Lee.] 


4; #s 7 -: 


5 water in a wen reſembles milk-curds, 


Ier.S 24d 1 y 
aud if compeſed of fat, ſiea q na. 


7 A : S Hu þ? & 

- . 's Surgery. 
7 "tan . / Treda, Saxon.] A horſe tor 
5 that! ae or war, | 
ger. 1 noble feed I give hin, : 

8 is wm dim delongi: g. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
; a i 7 Walnt, capariſons and feeds, Milton. 
Tue | 


lech the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of 


ily fealths, and pillage ſeveral. Fa. Queen. | 


4 


4 


ſecretly; clandeſtinely; 


Dryden. 


Ur iS called atheroma; if like honey, me- 


— 


.S I E 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our feeds, 
| , Waller. 
She thought herſelf the trembling dame who fled, 
And him the griſly ghoſt that ſpurr'd th' infernal 
feed. Dryden. 
Who like our active African inſtructs 
The fiery fteed, and trains him to his hand? 
| | Addiſon's Cato. 
See the bold youth ſtrain up the threat*ning ſteep; 
Hang o'er their courſers heads with eager ſpeed, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying feed. Pope. 
Some nymphs affect a more heroic breed, 
And vault from hunters to the manag'd feed. 
| Young. 
STEEL. #. . Iyxal, Saxon; ſtael, Dutch.] 
1. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and pu- 
rified by the fire with other ingredients, 
which renders it white, and its grain 
cloſer and finer than common iron. Steel, 
of all other metals, 1s that ſuſceptible 
of the greateſt degree of hardneis, when 


well tempered ; whence its great uſe in 


the making of tools and inſtruments of 
all kinds. 
Steel is made from the pureſt and ſofte iron, by 
keeping it red hot, ſtratified with coal-duſt and 
wood-athes, or other ſubſtances that abound in the 

phlogiſton, for ſeveral hours in a cloſe furnace. 
| Hill's Materia Medica. 

At her back a bow and qu:ver gay, 
Stuff d with feel-headed darts, waerewith ſhe 
qu l'd 


The ſavage beaſts in her victorious play. Spenſer. 


With mighty bars of long-enduring braſs 
The ft.e/-.ound doors and iron gates he ties, Fair. 
They are not charm'd againſt your points, vi |; ce: 
nor iron fram'd. Chapman. 
A looking-glaſs, with the fee behind, looketh 
whiter than glaſs ſimple. Bacen's Natural Hiftcry. 
Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not readily 
ſtrike fire with ſteel, much leſs with one another; 
nor a flint eafily with a feel, if they both be wet 
the ſparks being then quenched in their eruption, 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, | 


Both were of ſhining ftce/, and wrouyht to pure, 
As might the ſtrokes ot co ſuch arms endure. 
| Dryden. 
2. It is often uſed metonymically for wea- 
pons or armour. 
Brave Macbeth with his brandiſh'd fect, 
Wich {mok'd with bloody execution, 
Carv'd out his paſſage till he had fac'd the ſlave. 
Shahefpearce 
Pelih'd ft-el from far ſeverely ſhines. Dryden. 
He, tadden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus' boſom plung'd the ſword; 
Toxcu; amaz'd, and with amazement flow, 

Stood d:ubring; and, while doubting thus he ſt od; 
Receiv's the cel bath'd in his brother's blond. 
Thy Dryden, 

3. Chalybeate medicines, 
Acer relaxing, ftee! ſtrengthens the ſolids, aud is 
likewiſe'an anti-acid, Arb uit no. 
4. It is uſed proverbially for hardneſs: 
as heads of „feel. 
STEEL. adj, Made of ſteel. 
A lanc then took be, with a keene feels head, 
To be his Kcepe off bath 'gainſt men aud dogg's. 
f 25 Chapman. 
To STEEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To point or edge with ſteel, 
Ada prof unto rhe armour with thy prayers, 
And with hy biezings fees my Iance's point, . 
Shat{piare's Rickerd II. 
2. To make hard or firm. It is uſed, if it 
be applied to the mind, very c:ten in a 
bad ieale. f 
Lies wen feel'd with weighty arguments. Sek. 
So ſervice hal: with Feeled fingers toil, 
And labour ſhall refreſh itlef with hope, 
Shahkefpears's Henry V. 


Chambers. 


| | 


From his metal was his party eÞ'd ; 
Which, once in him rebated, all the reſt 
Turn'd on themſelves, like dull and heavy lead. 


O God of battles ! ſteel my ſoldiers hearts, 
| Poſſeſs them not with fear. Shak-ſpeare's Henry V. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, 
And fteel your heart to ſuch a world of charms ? 
Man, fooliſh man 
Scarce know'ſt thou how thyſelf began; 
Yet, ſteel d with ſtudied boldneſs, thou dar'ſt try 
To fend thy doubted reaſon's dazzled eye 
Through the myſterious gulf of vaſt immenſity. 
a 0 ; Prior. 
Let the ſteel d Turk be deaf to matrons cries, 
See virgins raviſh'd with relentleſs eyes. Tickel, 
So perith all whoſe bre ſts the furies ſteel d, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Pape. 
STEELY. adj. from feel.] 
1. Made of ſteel. 
Thy brother's blood the thirſty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with the ftcely point of Clifford's lance. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Here ſmokes his forge, he bares his ſinewy arm, 
And early ſtrokes the ſounding anvil warm; 
Around his ſhop the feely ſparkles flew, 
As for the ſteed he ſhap'd the bending ſhoe. Gay, 
2. Hard; firm. 
That ſhe would unarm her noble heart of that 
ſteely reſiſtance againſt the ſweet blows of love. 
= Sidney. 
STEE LYARD. 2. J. [| feel and yard.) A 
kind of balance, in which the weight is 
moved along an iron rod, and grows 
heavier as 1t 1s removed farther from 
the fulcrum. 
STEEN or STEAN. z. /. A veſſel of clay 
or ſtone. | Ainſworth. 
STEEP. aj. [peeap, Saxon.] Riſing or 
deſcending with great inclination ; pre- 
cipitous. 
1he mountains ſhall be thrown down, and the 
ter p places ſhall fall. Eck. 
He now had conquer'd Anxur's fe aſcent. 
Aadiſen. 
STEEP. 1. . Precipice; aſcent or deſcent 
approaching to perpendicularity. 
As thac Thebean munter that propos d 
Her riddle, and him, who ſolv'd it not, devour'd ; 
That once found out and ſolv'd, for grief and ſpight 
Cait herſelf headiong zrom th' Iſmenian flerp. 
Milieu. 
As high turrets for their airy fterp 
Require foundations in proportion deep z 
And lofty cedars as far upwards {yot 
As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 
So low did her ſecure foundation lie, 
Sue was not humble, but humility. Dryden. 
Inſtructs the beaſt to know his native force, 
To take the bit between his teeti, and fly 
To the next headiong rep of anarchy. Drydere 
We had on each fide naked rocks and moun- 
tains, broken into a thoufand irreguiar feeps an! 
precipices. Aadliſen. 
Leaning o'er the rails, he muſirg ſtood, 
And view'd below the black canal vi mud, 
Waere common fhucs a luiling murmur keep, 
Whoſe torrents ruſh from Hoibern's fatal ffecp. 
Gay. 
To STEEP. v. a. | ftlifper, Datch.] To 
ſoak; to macerate ; to imbue; to dip. 
When his brother taw tae red blood trail 
Adowa fo fait, and all his arzicur fleep, 
Fo very felinr:s loud he 'gan to weep. 
He, like an adder iurking in the weeds, 
H's wand'riag thought in deep defire ddes-fteep ; 
Ani his frail eve with tpoil of deauty fecds. Sperjcre 
A napkin fl. fe in the harmief blyod 
Or ſwect young Rutland. Shatefſpiure's Henry Vie 
Ine conquering wine bath fed cur ſenie 
In joft ad delicate Lethe. Shaichcares 
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Many dream nat to find, neither deſorue, 
And at. are ſteep' d in favours. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Four days will quickly fcep. themſelves in night; 

Four nights will quickly dream away the time. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Moſt of the fteepirgs are cheap things, and the 
goodneſs of the crop is a great matter of gain. 
: Bacon. 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 

Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood; 

In large forgetful draughts to ſteep the cares 
Of their paſt labours and their irkiome years. Dryd. 
Wheat ſteeped in brine twelve hours prevents the 
ſmuttineſs. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


-STEE'PLE. 1. /. [yxeopel, peypel, Sax.] 
A turret of a church, generally furniſh- 


ed with bells; a ſpire. 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, ſpout ! 
Till you have drench'd our fteeples, drown'd the 
cocks. Shakeſpeare. 
What was found in many places, and preached 
for wheat fallen on the ground from the clouds, 
was but the ſeed of ivy-berries ; and though found 
in fteeples or high places, might be conveyed thi- 
ther or muted by birds. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A raven I ſaw fteeple-high, juſt over your houſe. 
L*Eftrange. 
They, far from ſteeples and their ſacred 1tound, 
In fields their ſullen conventicles found. Dryden? 
STEE'PLY. adv. [from /teep.] With pre- 
cipitous declivity. 
STEE'PNESS. 2. J. from fteep.] Precipi- 
tous declivity. 
The craggedneſs or ſteepneſs of that mountain 
maketh many parts of it inacceſſible. . 
Brerewood on Language. 
Lord Lovel ſwam over Trent on horſeback, but 
could not recover the farther fide, by reaſon of the 
ſteepneſs of the bank, and ſo was drowned. 
| Bacen's Henry VII. 
Vineyards, meadows, and corn- fields lie on the 
borders, and run up all the ſides of the Alps, where 
the barrenneſs of the rocks, or the ſ/cepre/s of the 
aſcent, will ſuffer them. Addiſen. 


STEEPY. adj. [from fteep.] Having a pre- 


cipitous declivity. A poetical word for 
eep. 
Who hath diſpos'd, but thou, the winding way, 
Where ſprings down from the ſtecpy craggs do beat ? 
tion. 
A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, 
From feepy Othrys' top to P'ylus drove 
His herd; and for his pains enzoy'd his love. 
Dryden, 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The ſtecpy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme. Dr;d. 
STEER. ». /. [peype, peeon, peuioje, Sax. 
flier, Dutch.] A young bullock. 

They think themſclves halt exempted from law 
and obedience; and having once taſted freedom, 
do, like a fteer that hath been long out of his yoke, 

grudge and repine ever after to come under rule 
again. Spenſer's Ireland. 
| Lacaon, Neptune's prieſt, 
With ſolemn pomp then ſacrific'd a ffcer. Dr ydcn. 
Nor has the cer, 

At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly tiger hangs, 
E'er plow'd for him. | Thom/an. 
To STEER. v. a. [Freonan, peynan, Sax. 
ftieren, Dutch.] To direct; to guide in 
a paſſage : originally uſed of a ſhip, 
but applied to other things. | 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 

Of ripeſt years, and hairs all hoary gray, 
That with a ſtaff his fecble ſteps did fer, 
Left his long way his aged limbs ſhould tire. Sper. 

If a pilot cannot ſee the pole ſtar, it can be no 
fault in him to ſteer his courſe by ſuch ſtars as do 
beſt appear to him. K. Charles. 

20 STEER, v. 2. | 
1. To direct a courſe at ſea, 
8 


* 
5 


As when # ſhip, by ſkilful ſteerſman wrought, | 
Nigh river's mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft ſo ſteers, and ſhifts her ſail. Milton. 

In a creature, whoſe thoughts are more than 
the ſands and wider than the ocean, fancy and paſ- 
fion muſt needs run him into ſtrange courſes, if 
reaſon, which is his only ſtar and compaſs, be not 
that he ſteers by. Locke. 

2. To conduct himſelf. 
STEE'RAGE. 2. . [from feer.] 
1. The act or practice of ſteering. 

Having got his veſſel launched and ſet afloat, he 
committed the ftecrage of it to ſuch as he thought 
capable of conducting it. HPßjßectator. 

2. Direction; regulation of a courſe. 
He that hath the fecrage of my courſe, 
Direct my ſuit. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
3- That by which any courſe is guided. 
His coſtiy frame 
Inſcrib'd to Phebus, here he hung on high, 
The fteerage of his wings, and cut the ſky. Dryden. 
4. Regulation or management of any thing. 
You raiſe the honour of the peerage, 
Proud to attend you at the ffeerage. Sevift. 
5. The ſtern or hinder part of the ſhip. 
STEE"RSMATE. ) 7. J. | fteer and man, or 
STEETRSMAN. { mate.] A pilot; one who 
ſteers a ſhip. 

What pilot ſo expert but needs muſt wreck, þ} 
Embark'd with ſuch a fecrſmate at the helm? 

| Milton. 

In a ſtorm, though the veſſel be preſſed never ſo 
hard, a ſkilful ſteciſman will yet bear up againſt it. 
L* Eftrange. 

Through it the joyful feerſman clears his way, 

And comes to anchor in his inmoſt bay. Dryden. 

STEGANO'GRAPHIST. 2. . [5eyavo; and 
ech. He who practiſes the art of ſe- 
cret writing. | Bailey. 
STEGANO'GRAPHY. 2. . [| ceyav and 
ved Sp.] The art of ſecret writing, by 
characters or cyphers intelligible only 
to the perſons who correſpond one with 
another. | Bailey. 
STEGNO'TICK. adj. [riyrwringg] Binding; 
rendering coſtive. Bailey. 
STETLE. A. J [ye la, Saxon; fele, Dutch.] 
A ftalk ; a handle. | 
STELLAR. adj. from Hella.] Aſtral; re- 
lating to the ſtars. | 
In part ſhed down 
Their ſtellar virtue, on all kinds that gro 
On earth; made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the ſun's more potent ray. Milton. 
Salt diſſolved, upon fixation, returns to its af- 
fected cubes, and regular figures of minerals; as 
the hexagonal of chryſtal, and fellar figure of the 
ſtone aſteria, Glarwille. 
STELLATE. adj. | ftellatus, Latin. ] Point- 
ed in the manner of a painted ſiar. 

One mating a regulus of antimony, without 
tron, found his regulus adorned with a more con- 
ſpicuous ſtar than I have ſeen in ſeveral fellate re- 
guluſes of antimony and mars. Boyli. 

STELLATTION. 2. J [from fella.) Emiſ- 
ſion of light as from a ſtar. 
STELLED. adj, Starry. 
And quench'd the felled fires. Shak. King Lear. 
STELL1'FEROUS. adj. [ella and fero.] 
Having ſtars. | | Di#. 
STE"LLION. 7. J. [ flellio, Lat.] A newt. 
Ainſworth, 
STE"LLIONATE. 2. J. | ftellionat, French; 


1 


is committed [in law] by a deceitful 
ſelling of a thing otherwiſe than it really 


| own eſtate which 


4. [ fammen, Swediſh.] The prow or fore- 


feellicnatus, Lat.] A kind of crime which | 


is: 25, if a man ſhould ſell that for his | 
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ST, 
man's. * *Gually U0they 


It diſcerneth of crimes of ellionate, 


choations towards crimes capital, 
mitted. 


STEM. 2. / LHgemma, Latin. ] a 
1. The ſtalk; the twig, 

Two lovely berries molded on one fem 
So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart, $4 
After they are firſt ſhot up thirty foot lan 
they ſpread a very large top, having no eee 
twig in the trunk or ſtem, Raligb' 15 
Set them aſlope a reaſonable depth, and thi 
they will put forth many roots, and ſo ca 8 
ſhoots upon a ſtem. * A 
This, ere it was in th' earth, vn 
God made, and ev'ry herb before it grew 
On the green ſtem. | Mils 
The ſtem thus threaten'd and the ſap in hs. 
Drops all the branches of that noble tres, Val. 
Farewell, you flow'rs, whoſe buds with early c. b 
I watch'd, and to the c“ arful fun did rear: 
Who now ſhall bind y ems? or, when von fal 
With fountain ſtreams your fainting ſouls recall? 


D r) 5400 ' 


and the in. 
not actually com. 


Laces, 


The low'ring ſpring with laviſh rain 

Beats down the ſlender ſtem and bearded grain, D:;, 
2. Family; race; generation. Pediorees 

are drawn in the form of a branching 

tree. 

J will aſſay her worth to celebrate; 
And ſo attend ye toward her glittering ſtate, 
Where ye may all, that are of noble em, 


Approach. Minn. he 
Whoſoever will undertake the imperial diadem, pac 

muſt have of his own wherewith to ſupport it; 

which is one of the reaſons that it hath continued 2. T 


theſe two ages and more in that fem, now i) much 


ſpoken of. Heowel's Vocal Fired, [7 
Doſt thou in hounds aſpire to deathieſs tam: ? 

Learn well their lincage and their ancient n. Bur 

| ich Inte 

3. Progeny; branch of a family. 3 T 


This is a em 
Of that victorious ſtock, and let us fear 
His native mightineſs. Shakeſpeare's Herm V. 


part of a ſhip. = bac 
Orante's barque, ev'n in the hero's view, T 
From ſicin to ſtern by waves was overourl, Ogi. 1 10 
To STEM. vv. a. [ lamma, Iſlandick.) To 9 
oppoſe a current; to pals croſs or ſorward "$a 
notwithſtanding the ſtream. 

They on the trading flood, . Te 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape, „ T 
Ply, fen:ming nightly tow'rd the pole. e Fr 

Above the deep they raiſe their ſcal) creſts 6. T. 
And ftem the flood with their erectec m_ SG 
CEC . 
ul 


In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 


And untauglit Indian on the ſtream did lic, 1 
'Ere tharp-keel'd boats to few: the flood did eaſy 100 
Or fin-like oars did ſpread from either ide, Drive W. 
At length Eraimus, that grea! injur'd name, Sh 
Stemmn'd the wild torrent of a bach rous de | 1 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals eff the ft. se. P, 1 To 
STENCH. 7. /. [from yxencan, Saxon] Pr 
1. A ſtink; a bad ſmell. . febt! 
Death, death, oh amiable and lovely 02%» * nelly 
Thou odoriferous ſtench, found rottenna, * 
Ariſe forth from thy couch of lating Met e, WI 
| Shakeſpeare's Ning J. In ſco 
So bees with ſmoke, and doves with HO "7 
Are from heir hives and houſes dri n my 3 His fl 
Phyſicians, by the ffench of feathers, Or, © : 
riſing of the mother. Bacens nes a TEP, 
und me ſalt ot dhe 4: . pro 


The miniſtery will be found hen 
the thing that keeps ſocieties CT le 
and corruption, 


n from j1.e-b 
SoiilÞe 
The hoary Nar 
Corrupted with the fiench of ſi ee oe 
5 5 ; 3 C e 4-+ BY 
And into Tiber's ſt.eam th iniecte 4106 
a 5 


gag it uſed once for 2 good ſmell, 
3. Ars bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 


And clouds of ſav ry ſien 
. As. 


a. beth the wa- 
The foulneſs of the ponds only ſtenc be e e 
\ {for faunch , corruptly.] I ae hor 


hinder to flow. 


They had better {ill to let blood than fench it. 


King Charles. 
« ants to fench, and incraſſacives to thick- 
ate . . ; Harwey on Conſumf tions. 
C 4 * 

grero crx. 1. . | rev; and yeapu. | 

chort-hand. | | 
O the accurſt fenography of ſtate! 
The princely eagle ſhrunk into a bat. Cleaaweland. 


&-:xTOROPHOTNICK. adj. from Stentor, 
ie Homerical herald, whoſe voice was 
-; loud as that of fifty men, and un, a 

Loudly ſpeaking or ſounding. 

ntorophonick horn of Alexander there 

ſerved in the Vatican. 
Derbam's Phyſico- Theology. 


7. STEP. v. z. [P<EPPAN, Saxon; ap- 


„Dutch. 
. 10 more wi ſingle change of the place 


f the foot, | 
0: the 
Ole of our nation hath proceeded ſo far, that 


voice.] 
Of this ſte 
jz a figure pre 


Ye was able, by the help of wings, in a running 


-þ conſtantly ten yards at a time. 
e Wilkins Mathematical Magick. 
4 To advance by a ſudden progreſſion. 
Whoſvever firſt, after the troubling the water, 
frrted ing was made whole, Jo. v. 4+ 
Ventidius lately 
Burizd his father, by whoſe death he 's fepp'd 
Into a great eſtate. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
3 To move mentally. ; 
When a perſon is hearing a ſermon, he may give 
his theughts leave to ſtep back ſo far as to recollect 
the ſeveral heads. . Watts, 
They are fepping almoſt three thouſand years 
hack into the remoteſt antiquity, the only true mir- 
wur of that ancient world. Pope's Pref. to the Iliad, 
4 Togo; to walk, 
Jam in blood 
Spc in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go oer. | 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
. To come as it were by chance. 
The old poets ſtep in to the aſſiſtance of the me- 


ik, | Addiſon. 
6. To take a ſhort walk. 


See where he comes; fo, pleaſe you, ſſep aſide: 
II Eno his grievance. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
My vrothers, when they ſaw me wearied out, 
Let ch as they ſaid, to the next thicket fide 
To bring me berries, Milton. 
Wuen your maſter wants a ſervant who happens 
to be abroad, anſwer, that he had but that minute 
hire out, Swift. 
7. To walk gravely, ſlowly, or reſolutely. 


cb involve the ſky. Dryd. 
S7ENCHs from the noun.] | 
fo 6 make to ſtink. Not proper, or in 
l | 


. 


Pyrthus, the moſt ancient of all the baſnaws, 


ett forth, and, appealing unto his mercies, ear- 
nelly requeſted him to ſpare his life. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
When you fcpp"d forth, how did the monſter rage, 
In kom of your loft looks and tender age | Coley, 
: Home the ſwain retreats, 
His flock before him ſtepping to the fold.. 
Thomſon's Summer. 
STEP, 3. / [pezp, Saxon; flap, Dutch.] 
1. Progreſſion by one removal of the foot. 
Thou found and firm-ſet earth, 
Hear not my ſeps, which way they walk. 
3 5 Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
en be Lag are, than any death 
» Mall /Je attend 
You and your ways, , . Tempeſt. 


6. Gradation ; degree. 


J 


STE 


Who was the firſt to explore th' untrodden path, I 


When life was hazarded in every ep? Aildij. Cato. 
2, One remove in climbing ; hold for the 
foot ; a ſtair, os. 
While Solyman lay at Buda, ſeven bloody heads 
of biſhops ſlain in battle were ſet in order upon a 
woogen ſtep. Kuolles. 
The breadth of every ſingle ftep or ſtair ſhould 
be never leſs than one foot, nor more than eighteen 
inches, Motton. 
008 heights where William's virtue might have 
aid, 5 
And on the ſubje& world look'd ſafely down, 
By Marlbro' paſs'd, the props and ſteps were made 
Sublimer yet to raiſe his queen's renown. Prior. 
It was a ſaying among the ancients; Truth lies in 
a well; and, to carry on this metaphor, we may 
Juſtly ſay, that logick does ſupply us with ſeps, 
whereby we may go down to reach the water. Watts. 
3. Quantity of ſpace paſſed or meaſured 
by one removal of the foot. 
The gradus, a Roman mzaſure, may be tranſlated 
a ſtep, or the half of a paſſus or pace. | 
| Arbuthnt on Coins. 
4. A ſmall length; a ſmall ſpace, 
There is but a ſtep between me and death. 
| 1 Sa. xx. 3. 
5. [In the plural.] Walk; paſſage. 
O may thy pow'r, propitious till to me, 
Conduct my feps to find the fatal tree 
In this deep foreſt. | Dryden's Eneid. 


The ſame fin for ſubſtance hath ſundry fes and 
degrees, in reſpect whereof one man becometh a 
more heinous offender than another, Perkins. 


7. Progreſſion ; act of advancing. 

To derive two or three general principles of mo- 
tion from phenomena, and afterwards to tell us 
how the properties and actions of all corporeal 
things follow from thoſe manifeſt principles, would 

be a very great ſtep in philoſophy, though the cauſes 
of thoſe principles were not yet diſcovered, Nezoron. 

One injury is beſt defended by a ſecond, and this 
by a third: by theſe eps the old maſters of the 
palace in France became maſters of the kingdom; 
aud by theſe ſteps a general during pleaſure might 

have grown into a general for life, and a general 
for life into a king. Swifts 

The querift muſt not proceed too ſwiftly towards 
the determination of his point, that he may with 
more eaſe draw the learner to thoſe principles ſtep 
by ſtep, from whence the final concluſion will 
ariſe. | Watts. 

8. Footſtep ; print of the foot. 

From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 

The prints of her departing ſteps appear. Dryd. Virg. 
9. Gait; manner of walking. 

Sudden from the golden throne 
With a ſubmiſſive fep I haſted down; 

The glowing garland from my hair I took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. 
10. Action; inſtance of conduct. 

The reputation of a man depends upon the firſt 

fleps he makes in the world. Pepe. 


STEP, in compoſition, ſignifies one who is 
related only by marriage. [peeop, 
Saxon, from xe pan, to deprive, or make 
an orphan : tor the Saxons not only ſaid 
a ftep- mother, but a ftep-daughter, or ſtep- 
on; to which it indeed, according to 
this etymology, more properly belongs : 
but as it is now ſeldom applied but to 
the mother, it ſeems to mean, in the 
mind of thoſe who uſe it, a woman who 
has /epped into the vacant place of the 


true mother, ] | | 
How ſhould their minds chuſe but miſdoubt, leſt 

this diſcipline, which always you match with di- 

vine doctrine as her natural and true fiſter, be |, 


found unto all kinds of knowledge a fep-mother # 


Prior. 


Hocker. : 


STE 
His wanton flep-tamts loved him the tore; 
But, when the ſaw her offer'd ſweets refuſt 
Her love ſhe turn'd to hate. Sheng. 
You ſhall not find me, daughter, 
After the ſlander of moſt fep-mothers, | 
IIl-exed unto you. Valo pa- Cymbeline. 
A father cruel, and a fep-dame falſe.» Shakefp. 
Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and 
married a young woman : his ſon came to him, and 
ſaid, Sir, what have I offended, that you have 
brought a ſtep- mother into your houſe ? The old 
man anſwered, Nay, quite the contrary, ſon; thou 
pleaſeſt me ſo well, as I would be glad to have more 
ſuch, Bacen. 
The name of ſep- dame, your practis'd art, 
By which you have eftrang's my father's heart, 
All you have done againſt me, or deſign, 
Shows your averſion, but begets not mine. 
Bryden's Aurengx. 
A ſtep-dame too I have, a curſed the, 
Who rules my hen-peck'd fire, and orders me. 
Dryden. 
Any body would have gueſſed Miſs to have been 
bred up under the influence of a cruel ftep-dame, 
and John to be the fondling of a tender mother. 
| Arbuthnot”'s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
STE'PPINGSTONE. 2. /. [ ep and ftone.] 
Stone laid to catch the foot, and ſave it 
from wet or dirt. 
Like ſepping ſtones to ſave a ſtride, 
In ſtreets where kennels are too wide. Sæviſt. 
STERCORA“CCEOUs. 44%. fercoraceus, Lat.] 


Belonging to dung; partaking of the 


nature of dung. 

Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, ac- 
quire a heat equal to that of a human body; then 
a putrid ſterccraccous taſte and odour, in taſte ro- 
ſembling putrid fleſh, and in ſmell human fæces. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments, 

STERCORATION. 2. . [from flercora, 

Lat.] The act of dunging; the act of 
manuring with dung. 

The firſt help is ftercoration : the ſheeps dung is 
one of the beſt, and the next, dung of kine and 
that of horſes. Bacen, 

Stercoration is ſeaſonable. Evelyn's Xalendar. 

The exteriour pulp of the fruit ſerves not only 
for the ſecurity of the ſeed, whilſt it hangs upon 
the plant, but, after it is fallen upon the earth, for 
the fercoration of the ſoil, and promotion of t!.e 
growth, though not the firſt germination of the ſe- 
minal plant, Ray on the Creations 

STEREO GRAPHY.7./f. [Figeo; and yea ; 


feereographie, Fr.) The art of drawing 


the forms of ſolids upon a plane. Harris. 
STEREO METRY. 2. J. [geo and peretw ; 
ftereometrie, French.] The art of mea- 
ſuring all forts of ſolid bodies. Harris. 
STERIL. adj. { ferile, Fr. fterilis, Lat.] 
Barren; unfruitful ; not productive; 


wanting fecundity. 
= Our elders ſay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 
Shake off their fteri/ curſe. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſare 
The ſea marge fteri/, and rocky hard. 
Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt 
In very feril years, corn ſown will grow to an- 
other kind. Hacon's Natural Iiſtory. 
To ſeparate ſeeds, put them in water: ſuch as 
are corrupted and ſteril ſuum. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
She is grown fteril and barren, and her births 
of animals are now very inconſiderable. 
More againſt Atheiſm. 
When the vegetative ſtratum was once waſhed 
off by rains, the hills would have become barren, 
the ſtrata below yielding only mere ferile and mi- 
neral matter, ſuch as was inept for the formation 
of vegetables. Woodward, 


STERI LITY. #. J [ Hterilité, Fr. fterilitas, 
from ferilis, Lat.] Barrenneſs; want 
of fecundity ; unfruitfulneſs. | 
Spain is thin ſown of people, by reaſon of the 
ferility 
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ferifity of the ſoil, and becauſe their natives are ex- 
hauſted by ſo many employments in ſuch vaſt ter- 
ritories. ; Bacen's Var with Spain. 

An eternal ferility muſt bave poſſeſſed the world, 


where all things had been faſtened everlaſtingly with | 


the adamantine chains of ſpecifick gravity, if the 
Almighty had not ſaid, Let the earth bring forth 
graſs, the herb yielding 
vielding fruit. Bentley's Sermons. 
He had more frequent occaſion for repetition 
than any poet; yet one cannot aſcribe this to any 
ſterility of expreſſion, but to the genius of his times, 
which delighted in theſe reiterated verſes. 
Pope's Eſſuy on Homer. 
To STERILIZE. v. a. from feril.] To 
make barren ; to deprive of fecundity, 


or the power of production. 
May we not as well ſuppoſe the ftleriiizing the 
earth was ſuſpended for ſome time, till the deluge 
became the executioner of it? 
NM oodævard's Natural Hiſtory. 
Go! ſferilize the fertile with thy rage. Savage: 
STERLING. adj. [Of this word many de- 
rivations have been offered; the moſt 
probable of which is that offered by 
Camden, who derives it from the Eafter- 
lings, who were employed as coiners.] 
1. An epithet by which genuine Engliſh 
money is diſcriminated. | 
The king's treaſure, that he left at his death, 
amounted unto eighteen hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. Bacon. 
Several of them would rather chuſe to count out 
a ſum in ſeſterces than in pounds ferlirg. Addiſon. 
2. Genuine; having paſſed the teſt. 
There is not one ſingle witty phrate in this col- 
lection, which hath not received the ſtamp and ap- 
probation of one hundred years: he may therefore 
be ſecure to find them ail genuine, ferling, and 
authentick, _ Swifr's Polite Converſation. 
STERLING. #. . | fterlingum, low Lat. 
from the adjective. ] | 
1. Engliſh coin ; money. 
This viſionary various projects tries, 
And knows that to be rich is to be wiſe: 
By uſeful obſervation he can tell 
The ſacred charms that in true ſerling dwell; 
How gold makes a patrician of a ſlave, | 
A dwarf an Atlas, a Therſites brave. Garth. 
Great name! which in our rolls recorded ſtands, 
Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 
Accept this i to thy bounty due, 
And Roman wealth in Engliſh Herling view. 
C. Arbuthnot. 
2. Standard rate. 


STERN. adj. Fynn, Saxon. ] 
1. Severe of countenance ; truculent of 
aſpect. 
Why look you ſtill ſo ſtern and tragical? 
Sbateſpeare's Henry VI. 
I would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Piuck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win thee, lady. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
It ſhall not be amiſs here to preſent the ſtern 
but lively countenance of this ſo famous a man. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
| Gods and men 
Fear'd her ſtern frown, and ſhe was queen o th' woods. 
Milton. 
The judge ſupreme ſoon caſt a ſtedfaſt eye, 
Stern, yet attemper'd with benignity. Harte. 
2. Severe of manners; harſh ; unrelent- 
ing; cruel. 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou, ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 
i Shakeſpeare. 
The common executioner, 
8 * 15 th' accuſtom'd ſight of death makes 
ard, 
Falls not the ax upon the humbled nec k, 


ſeed, and the fruit-tree | - 


S'T E 
But firſt begs pardon : will you ferner be 


Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops? 
N | Sbakeſtear e. 


Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Cæſar hath wept ; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff. 

Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 

Then ſhall the war, and fern debate, and ſtrife 

Immortal, be the bu&neſs of my life; 
And in thy fame, the duſty ſpoils among, 
Highoa the burniſh'd roof my banner ſhail be hung. 
5 * Dryden. 
How, ftern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We laſh the pupil, and defraud the ward. 


Dryden's Perſius. 
3. Hard; afflictive. | | 

If woives had at thy gate howl'd that fern time, 
Thou thouldf have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elſe ſucſcrib'd. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Mitchiefe ſtocd, 
And with his fern ſteele drew in ſtreames the blood. 
Chapman. 
STERN, z./. eon, Saxon: of the {ame 
original with Heer.] 
1. The hind part of the ſhip where the rud- 
der is placed. 

Let a barbarous Indian, who had never ſeen a 
ſhip, view the ſeparate and disjointed parts, as the 
pro and fern, the ribs, maſts, ropes, an4 ſhrouds, 
he would form but a very lame idea of it. 

Watts on the Mind. 

They turn their heads to ſea, their ferns to land, 

Dryden. 
2. Poſt of management; direction. 
Ihe king from Eltam I intend to ſend, 
And fit at chiefeſt fern of publick weal. 
. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3- The hinder part of any thing. 

She all at once her beaſtly body rais'd 
With doubled forces high above the ground, 
Though wrapping up her wreathed ſtern around. 

Spenſer. 
STE"RNAGE. 2. . [ from fern.] The ſteer- 
age or ſtern, Not uſed. 1 

Grapple your minds to ſfernage of this navy, 

And leave your England as dead midnight ſtill. 


4 | Shakeſpeare. 
STE RNLY. adv. from ftern.] In a ſtern 


manner; ſeverely ; truculently. 
No mountaine lion tore 
Two lambs ſo ſternly. 
| Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interdiction. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Yet ſure thou art not, nor thy face, tne jame, 
Nor thy limbs moulded in ſo ſoft a frame; 


Thou look*ſt more fternly, doſt more ſtrongly move, 


And more of awe thou bear'ſt, and leſs of love. 
: Dryden. 
STE RNNESS. z. /. [from flern.] 
1. Severity of look. 
Of ſtature huge, and eke of courage bold, 
That ſons of men amaz'd their fternneſs do behold. 
Spenſer. 
How would he look, to ſee his work 6. 
Wildly bound up! or how 
Should I, in theſe my borrow'd flaunts, behold 
The ſternneſs of his preſence ! Shakeſpeare. 
2. Severity or harſhneſs of manners. 
J have ſternneſs in my ſoul enough 
To hear of ſoldiers work. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
STERN ON. %./+ [5ivo0r.] The breaſt-bone. 
A ſoldier was ſhot in the breaſt through the fternor. 
| Wiſeman. 
STERNUTA' TION. z. /. [ fernutatio, Lat.] 


The act of ſneezing. 


Sternutation is a convulfive ſhaking of the nerves 
and mulcles, occaſioned by an irritation of thoſe 
in the noſtrils. uincy. 

Concerning ſiernutation, or ſneezing, and the 
cuſtom of ſaluting upon that motion, it is generally 


believed to derive its original from a diſeaſe wherein | 


Pernutation proved mortal, and ſuch as ſneezed died. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Chapman. | 


ST E. 


STERNU"TATIvE. 24% 3 
from ter nutö, Lat. PiA earns 4 a 
of provoking to ſneeze, N 


STERNVUTTATORY 

1 f. [ Hernutatoi 

— © re P U 
from fernuto, Lat.] Medicine "Wh r 
vokes to ſneeze. Pro- 


Phyſicians, in perſons near death, uſe 


latories, or ſuch medicines as provoke unto ons 
: : . nto Ineer. 
ing; when, if the facalty ariſe, ang Sa: 
Aae 


enſueth, they conceive hopes of life B 
N "070%, 


STE 'VEN. 2. J [ yxepen, 8 
| . . . L Axon. 4 
or loud clamour, aq, 
Ne ſooner was out, but ſwifter t! 
Faſt by the hide the wolf Longer hg 
And had not Roffy renne to the fever 
Lowder had been flain thilke ſame cue. 


thought, 
t; 


| Sferſer 
To STEW. . 4. leſuver, Fr. fever, Dut.] 
To ſeeth any thing in a flow moiſt! 
. eat, | 
with little water. : 
Ere I was riſen from the place, that hoy 2. 
My duty kneeling, came a reeling poſt, 
Stexuꝰd in his haſte, half breathles Sab. K. Los ; 
I bruiſed my {kin with playing at tward ind STI 
dagger with a maſter of fence, three veney; 7 2 1 
diſh of ftew'd prunes, Shale 
en 
To STEW. D. 1. To be ſeethed in a flow H 
moiſt heat. | 
STEW. u. /. ue, Fr. Agfa, Italian; Tl 
eftufa, Spaniſh.] | 
I. A bagnio; a hot-hovſe. 
As burning /Etna from his boiling foro 25 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in piec's broke, ig 
And ragged ribs of mounta ens molter, new, aol 
Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy ſmoke, , ort 
8 - Spenſer, A 
The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to ute any err 
armour, and give themſelves to batis and fees. 1 
| A. (11 
2. A brothel; a houſe of proftitution. [This 
fignification is by ſome imputed to this, 0 
that there were licenſed brothels near . 
the fews or fiſhponds in Southwark; KY 
but probably few, like bagnio, took a of 
bad ſignification from bad uſe, It may p 
be doubted whether it has any fingular, ro 
South uſes it in a plural termination with cere 
a ſingular ſenſe. Shakeſpeare makes it = 
ſingular. ] | EE 
There be that hate harlots, and never were 2t 910 
the ſtezvs; that abhor falſehood, and never brake 
promiſe. | Akan. S716 
I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, : 
Till it o'er-run the ſtews | Sale ef fec 
With them there are no ftezvs, no diffolute houl:5 1. A 
no curteſans. Bacon': New Aticrith 0, 
Her, though ſev'n years ſhe in the fervs has laid will 
A nunnery durſt receive and think a maid; they 
And, though in childbirth's labour ſhe did lie, let a. 
Midwives would ſwear twere but a tympany. Veri. 5 
What mod'rate fop would rake the park vr ferety Some 
Who among troops of faultleſs nymphs can cnoole” X 
3 f Ro Cortes 2. Me 
Making his own houſe a fervr, © borde!, and & call 
ſchool of lewdneſs, to inſtill the rudiments of We 7, 87 
into the unwary flexible years of his poor ch laren. 6 
doulb. e 
| 3. [ flowwen, Dutch, to ſtore. ] A ſtorepond; aſte 
a ſmall pond where fiſh are kept for ihe . To 
er 


table. 


STEWARD. 2. / [papapd, Savon. 
1. One who manages the affairs of another. 
| There ſat, yclad in red 
Down to the ground, a comely perſona2e» 
That in his hand a white rod managed; 
He ſezbard was, high diet, ripe of N 
And in demeanour ſober, and in council * 5 
8 Sper, 
I'll be his ftexoard ſtill, 


Whilſt I have _ Shatgpeart's = 


811 


Take on ou the charge 
4 kingly ee of this your land; 
Ke as protector, fewardz peat” POEOP 
0 factor for another's gain. Shak. Rich. III. 


ere, ob Luke, xvi. 
lager fon all thoſe talents the providence of God 
h n cntruſted us with, becauſe we are but few- 

5 and muſt give an account of them. Welſon. 
r When a ſteward defrauds his lord, he muſt con- 


cre at the reſt of the ſervants while they are fol- 


e the ſame practice. 
* Fay be a ee honour, than to be choſen 
wards and diſpenſers of God's bounty 
> What can give a generous ſpirit more 
than to conſider that great numbers 
Jer God, their ſubſiſtence, and the 
Swift. 


one of the f 
to mankind 
complacency) 
owe do him, un ts 
od conduct of their lives ? EX 
uſt /ervard of the bounty he receiv'd, 
And 1ying poorer than the poor reliev'd. 
+, An officer of ſtate, 
The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 
To de high fxward. 2 | Shakeſpeare. 
Te warkDSHIP. ft. J. from fewarsd. ] 
The office of a ſteward. | | 
The earl of Worceſter 1 
Bath broke kis ſtaff, reſign'd his fexwardſhips 
s Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Shew us the hand of God 
That hath diſmiſs'd us from our nay 7 
bakeſpeare. 


If they are not employed to ſuch purpoſes, we 
ze falſe to our truſt, and the fecvardfbip com- 
mitted to us, and ſhall be one day ſeverely account- 
able to God for it. Calamy's Sermons, 

Ewan, 1. / [from few and pan. ] 
A pan uſed for ſtewing. 

$T1'814L. adj, [from ftibium, Lat.] An- 
timonial. | 

The former depend upon à corrupt incinerated 
nelancholy, and the latter upon an aduſt fibia/ or 
eruginous ſulphur. 45 8 Harvey. 

STIBIa"RIAN. x. / from fibium.] A 
violent man: from the violent operation 
of antimony. Obſolete. 

This fibjarian preſſeth audaciouſly upon the 
wyal throne, and, after ſome ſacrification, ten- 
cereth a bitter pill of ſacrilege and cruelty; but, 
when the ſame was rejected becauſe it was violent, 
then he preſents his antimonian potions 


dri ca pos. 2. /. [ ficadis, Lat.] An herb. 
| Ainſworth. 


Sricx, 2. J [ Tricca, Saxon; ecco, Ital. 
feck, Durch. a 


1, A piece of wood ſmall and long. 

Onions, as they hang, will ſhoot forth, and ſo 
vill the herb orpin, with which in the country 
they dim their houſes, binding it to a lath or flick 
let againſt a wall, Baceon's Natural Biftary 

dome ſtrike from claſhing flints their fiery ſeed, 
Some gather ficks the kindled flames to feed. 

3 Dryden. 
2. Many inſtruments long and ſlender are 
called flicks, 


7; TICK. v. a, preterite fuck ; partici- 

3 paſſ. Puck, [xxican, Saxon.] To 
aden on ſo as that it may adhere. 

3 troops in fair array one moment ſhow'd; 
h next, a held with fallen bodies ftrow'd : © 
e points of ſpears are fluck within the ſhield, 

: lteeds without their riders ſcour the field, _ 

e knights unhors'g, Dryden. 
een, ladies, inſtead of Picking on a patch 
mo air Country, facrifice their necklaces 
= 2 © common enemy, what decrees ought 

0 may _ favour ! Addiſon. 
or ſome pedant reign 
Tok gentle James to bleſs the bd es 
10 the doctor's chair unto the throne, 
to words, or war with words alone. Pope. 


Harte. 


t that I hear this of thee? Give an 
hy ſtewardſhip, for thou mayeſt be no | 


Swift. | 


White. : - 


STI 
To STICK. v. u. - 
1. To adhere; to unite itſelf by its tena- 
city or penetrating power, 
I will cauſe the fiſh of thy rivers to flick unto thy 
ſcales. 7 Exel. 
The green caterpillar breedeth in che inward 
parts of roſes not blown, where the dew flicketh. 
| Bacon. 
Though the ſword be put into the ſheath, we 
muſt not ſuffer it there to ruſt, or ſick ſo faſt as 
that we ſhall not be able to draw it readily when 
need requires. Raleigh. 
If on your fame our ſex a blot has thrown, 
-*Twill ever flick, thro' malice of your own. Young. 
2. To be inſeparable; to be united with 
any thing. Generally in an ill ſenſe, 
| Now does he feel 
His ſecret murthers flicking on his hands. | 
. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He is often ſtigmatized with it, as a note of 
infamy, to flick by him whilſt the world laſteth. 


| 


In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, 
till they light upon one that is ſure to ick. Stoift. 
3. To reſt upon the memory paiatully. 
The going away of that which had ſaid ſo long, 
doth yet tick with me. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. To ftop ; to loſe motion, 
| None of thoſe, who ſtick at this impediment, 
have any enemies ſo bitter and implacable as they 
found theirs. Kettlewell. 
I ſhudder at the name ! 
My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue 
Sticks at the ſound. Smith's Phedra and Hippolitus. 
5. To reſiſt emiſſion. | : 
Wherefore could I not pronounce amen ? 
I had moſt need of bleiling, and amen - 
Stuck in my throat. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
6. To be conſtant to; to adhere with firm- 
neſs : ſometimes with to, and ſometimes 
with Ey. . 
The knave will ick by thee, I can affure thee 
that: he will not out, he is true bred, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The firſt contains a flicking fait to Chriſt, when 
the Chriſtian profeſſion is perſecuted 5 and the 
ſecond a riſing from ſin, as he roſe to a new Chriſ- 
tian life. Hammond. 
Some ſtick to you, and ſome to t' other ſide. Dry. 
They could not but conclude that to be their in- 
tereſt, and, being ſo convinced, purſue it and flick 


to its Tillotſon. 
We are your only friends; ſtick by us, and we will 
| flick by you. Dawenant. 


- The advantage will be on our fide, if we flick to 
its eſſentials. ' Addiſon's Freehoider. 
7. To be troubleſome by adhering : with 
by or to. 
I am ſatisfied to trifle away my time, rather 
than let it „tick by me. Pope's Letters. 
8. To remain; not to be loſt. 
Proverbial ſentences are formed into a verſe, 
whereby they ſtick upon the memory. Watts. 
9. To dwell upon; not to forſake. 
If the matter be knotty, the mind muſt ſtop and 
buckle ta it, and ick upon it with labour and 


| thought, and not leave it till it has maſtered the 


difficulty. "Locke. 

Every man, beſides occaſional affections, has 
beloved ſtudies which the mind will more cloſcly 
flick to. Locke. 

to. To cauſe difficulties or ſcruple. 

This is the difficulty that ficks with the moſt 
reaſonable of thoſe who, from conſcience, retuſe to 
Join with the revolution. Swift. 

11. To ſcruple; to heſitate. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to ſhape 

the anſwer he would have in his own words and 
propoſitions; for it makes the other party Fick the 
leſs. | Bacon. 

The church of Rome, under pretext of expoſi 
tion of ſcripture, doth no #ick to add and 2 

5 > acon. 


T. II. | 


Sanderſon. ö 


4 


q 


p 
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Rather than impute our miſcarriages to our own 
corruption, we do not flick to arraign providence 
itſelf, L' Eftrange. 


Every one withoat heſitation ſuppoſes eternity, 
and flicks not to aſcribe infinity to duration. Locke. 


That two bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is 


a truth that no body any more ficks at, than at 

| this maxim, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
to be, and not to be. Lock 
To flick at nothing for the publick in is 
repreſented as the refined part of the Venet an wiſ- 
dom. Addiſon on Italy. 


Some flick not to ſay, that the parſon and attor- 
Ar 


ney forged a will, butbnot. 


12. To be ſtopped; to be unable to pro- 


ceed. 
If we ſhould fail. 
We fail! : 
But ſcrew your courage to the flicking place, 
And we'll not fail. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
They never doubted the commons ; but heard 
all ck in the lords houſe, and deſired the :1umes 
of thoſe who hindered the agreement between the 
lords and commons. - Clarendons 
He threw : the trembling weaphn paſs'd 
Through nine bull-hides, each under ota-r plac'd 
On his broad ſhield, and fuck within the laſt. 
. Dryden. 
13. To be embarraſſed; to be puzzled. 
Where they tick, they are not to be farther puz. 
zled by putting them upon finding it out thrm- 
ſelves. : Lecke. 
They will fick long at part of a demonſtration, 


for want of perceiving the connexion of two ideas, 


that, to one more exerciſed, is as viſible as any 

thing. Lecke, 

Souls a little more- capacious can take in the 

connexfon of a few propoſitions ; but if the chan 
be prolix, here they fick and are confounded. 

Watts on the Mrd. 

14. To STick out. To be prominent, 

with deformity. 


His fleſh is conſumed away that it cannot be 


ſeen, and his bones that were not ſcen ftick cat. 
Fob, xxxiii. 21. 
Ig. To STICK out, To refuſe compliance. 
To STICK. v. a. [peacian, Saxon; fetten, 
Dutch. 
1. To ſtab; to pierce with a pointed in- 
ſtrument. 


The Heruli, when their old kindred fell fick, 
' Puck them with a dagger. Grew, 


2. To fix upon a pointed body : as, he 


uck the fruit upon his knife. 
3. To faſten by transfixion. 
Her death 
I'll ſtand betwixt; it firſt ſhall pierce my heart: 
We will be fuck together on his dart. 
Dryden's Tyrannick Lave. 
4. To ſet with ſomething pointed. 
A lofty pile they rear ; | 
The fabrick's front with cypreſs twigs they ſtrew, 
And flick the fides with boughs of baleful yew, 


| 5 Dryden; 
ST1"CKINEsS. . J. {from flicky.] Ad- 
hefive quality ; viſcoſity; glutinouſneſs ; 
tenacity. | 
To STICKLE. v. a. [| from the practice 
of prizefighters, who placed ſeconds with 
ſaves or fticks to interpoſe occaſionally.] 
1. To take part with one ſide or other. 
Fortane, as ſhe 's wont, turn's fickle, 
And for the toe began to ftickle, Hudibras, 
2, To conteſt; to altercate; to contend 
rather with obſtinacy than vehemence. 
Let them go to't, and ftick/e, 


Whether a conclave or conventicle. Cleaveland. 
Heralds ftickle, who got who, 
So many hundred years ago. Hudibras. 


3. To trim; to play faſt and lodſe; to 
act a part between oppoſites, 
Bb 
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When he ſees half of the Chilſtians killed, and 
the reſt in a fair way of being routed, he elles 
-, betwixt the remainder of God's hoſt and the race of 
fiends. 1 22 | Dryden. 
STI CKLEBAG. », , [properly ftichleback, 
from flick, to prick ; pungitius, Latin.) 
The ſmalleſt of freſhwater fiſh, 
A little fiſh called a fiick/cbag, without ſcales, 
hath his body fenced with ſeveral prickles. 
; | Malion's Angler. 
STI CKEER, . , [from frickie.} 


t. A ſideſman to fencers; a fecond to a 


duelliſt; 
combat. 
Basilius came to part them, the ſtich/ors antho- 
rity being unable to perſuade choterick hieaters; 
and part them he did. Sidney. 
Baſillus, the judge, appointed #ic4/crs and trum- 
pets, whom the others thould obey. Sidney. 
Our former chiefs, like fie Hees of the war, 
Firit fovght © inflame the parties, then to poiſe : 
The quarrel lov'd, but did the cauſe abhor; 
And did not ſtrike to hurt, but make a noiſe. 


one who ſtands to judge a 


a : ; Dryden. ; 
2. An obſtinate contender about any thing. | 
| Quercetanus, though the grand fickler for the | 


tria prima, has this conceſſion of the irce{o}ublenets 
of diamonds. ,. Boyle. 
The inferior tribe of common women have, in 
moſt reigns, been the profeſſed ficklers for ſuch as 
© have acted againſt the true intereſt of the nation. 


Addiſon's Freel oller. | 


The tory or high church clergy were the greateſt 
 Picklers againſt the exorbitant proceedings of king 
James II. Wwift, 


All place themſelves in the liſt of the national | 
church, though they are great ficklers for liberty | 
5 . Seift. | 
| STr'cxy. adj..[from ſtick.] Viſcous; ad- 


of conſcience. 


+ hefive; glutinous. 


Herbs which laſt longeſt are thoſe of ſtrong ſmell, | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


. STIFF. adj. ri, Saxon; fit, Daniſh; 


” 
- 


and with a fticky ſtalk. 


fiyf, Swediſh; /tifur, Iſlandick; , 
Dutch. Wn | | 1 8 
1. Rigid; inflexible; reſiſting flexure; 
ble; not pliant. 
I) hey, riſing on ſtiff pinions, tower 
The mid aerial ky. 4 : 

: | The glittering robe 
Hung floating looſe, or fff with mazy gold. 

| | 5 Thomſon, 

2. Not ſoft; not giving way; not fluid; 
not eaſily yielding to the touch. 

Still leſs and leſs my boiling ſpirits flow; 
And I grow y as cooling metals do. 

; 3 Dryden's Indian Emperor, 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly 
incorporate, and ſo grew, more ſtiff and firm, mak- 
ing but one ſubſtance, Burnet's Theory. 

3. Strong; not eaſily reſiſted. | 

On a Ri gale 
The Theban ſwan extends his wings. Denham. 
4. Hardy; ſtubborn ; not eaſily ſubdued. 
How ftiff is my vile fenſe, 
That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows ! Better I were diftra& ! - | 
Shakeſpeare. 


nit flaccid; not limber ; not eaſily flexi- | 


Milton . 


5. Obſtinate ; pertinacious. 
We neither allow unmeet nor purpoſe the ftiff de- 
fence of any unneceſſary cuſtom heretofore received. 
Hookers. 
Yield to others when there is cauſe ; but it is a 
* ſhame to ſtand fiff in a fooliſh argument. Taylor. 
A war enſves, the Cretans own their cauſe, 
. Stiff to defend their hoſpitable laws. Dryden, 
6. Harſh ; not written with eaſe ; con- 
ſtrained. 


Stif; formal ſtyle. Gendibert, 


: 
q 
1 
' 


4 


| 
| 


4 


STI 


7. Formal; rigorous in certain eeremo- 
nies 3 not — 292 in behaviour; 
ſtarched; affected. 

The French are open, familiar, and talkative; 
the Italians fi, ceremonious, and reſerved. 
| | Addiſan en Italy 
Stiff forms are bad, but let not worſe intrude, 
Nor conquer art and nature to be rude, Yong. 
8. In SHaleſpeare it ſeems to mean, ſtrong- 
ly maintained, or afferted with good 
evidence. 
This is , news, 

To STI'FFEN, v. a. [Fipian, Saxon. 

1. To make ſtiff; to make inffexible; 
make unpliant. | : 

When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
Sehen the finews, ſummon up the blood, 
Diizuiſe fair nature with hard-favour'd rage. 

. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

He ſiſemd his neck, and hardened his heart 
from turning unto the Lord. 2 Chron. xXxxvi. 13. 

The poor, by them diſrobed, naked lie, 

VeiFd with no other covering but the iky; 
Expos'd to f ring froſts, and drenching ſhowers, 
Which thicken'd air from her black boſom pours. 
Sandys. 
Her eyes grow. ſti fend, and with ſulphur burn, 


2. To make torpid. 
Her ſtiff" ning grief, 
Who ſaw her children ſlaugliter'd all at once, 
Was dull to mine. | Dryden and Lee. 
To STI'FFEN. v. 7. 3 
1. To grow ſtiff; to grow rigid; to be- 
come unpliant. | 
Aghaſt, aftoniſh'd, and ſtruck dumb with fear, 
I ftood ; like briſtles roſe my ſtif ning hair. Dryd. 
Fix'd in aſtoniſhment I gaze upon thee, | 
Like one juſt blaſted by a. ſtroke from heaven, 
Who pants for breath, and fliffens yet alive; 
In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath.  . 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To grow hard ; to be hardened. 
The tender ſoil then, ſtiffening by degrees, 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding ſeas; 
: Dr den. 
3. To grow leſs ſuſceptive of impreſſion ; 
to grow obſtinate. 
Some ſouls we ſee 


Grow hard and ſtiffen with adverſity. Dryden. 


STIFFHEARTED. adj. [ fliff and heart.] 


Obſtinate ; ſtubborn ; contumacious. 
They are impudent children, and ftiff-hearted. 
Excl. ii. 
ST1'FFLY, adv. [from ftif.] Rigidly; in- 
flexibly ; ſtubbornly. 

In matters divine, it is ſtill maintained ftiffly, 
that they have no ſtiffnecked force. Hocker. 
I commended them that ſtoad ſo iy for the 
Lord. | 2 Ejdras. 
The Indian fig of itſelf multiplieth from root to 
root; the plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of the 
ſtalk, making the bough, being overloaden and not 
fifffy upheld, ro weigh down. Bacon. 
ST1'FFNECKED. adj, | ſtiff and neck. ] 

Stubborn ; obſtinate ; contumacious. 
An infinite charge to her majeſty, to ſend over 
ſuch an army as ſhould tread down all that ſtand- 
eth before them on foot, and lay on the ground all 
the ifnecked. * : Spenſer. 
This fiffneck'd pride nor art nor force can bend, 

Nor high-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend. 
a Denbam. 

ST1"FFNESS. z. /. [from Ag] 
1. Rigidity ; inflexibility ; hardneſs ; in- 

eptitude to bend. | 

The ftiffneſs and dryneſs of iron, to melt, muſt 
be holpen by moiſtening or opening it. 


 fiffneſs is one branch of the allegory. L'*Eftranges 


Shakeſpeare. | 


to 


Dryden. | 


o 
r 


Bacon. 
The willow bows and recovers, the oak is ſtub- 
born and inflexible; and the puniſhment of that 


2. Tneptitnde to motion; torpi 
e Rag oF this frame grow E. 
My finew's flac ken, and an jcy 57 
Benumbs my blood. Ac 
3 Tenſion ; not laxity, 
I To try new fhrouds, one mounts int 
And one below their eaſe or fif of 3 wa, 
4+ Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs; contumacioiſ. 
 _nefs, | | 
Ihe vices of old age have the fifnch, of ts . 
"and, as it is the unfitteſt time 22 r. 
unfitneſs of it to unlearn will be found much dere ; 
Sourk's Swe, 
Firmneſs or /?i wels of the mind is ever _ 
herence to truth, but ſubmiſlion to prejudice, 


I. 


Derlam, 2. 


Theſe hoid their optnions with the 31 655. 
ns; being generally the moſt fierce and fin 
their tenets. 3 
5. Unpleaſing formality ; confiraint, 

' All this religion ſat eafily upon him, without 2 
of that ſtiffneſs and conſtraint, any of thoſe d. 
| ding appearauces, which diſparage the actions cr 

ſincerely. pious, EATS Arrbury, 
6. Rigorouſtteſs ;  harſhneſs. - 

There fill yourſelf with thoſe moſt jo;ous ſzht: ; 
But ſpeak no word to her of theſe fad plights, 
Which her too conſtant tines doth conſtrain, 

. N Ser r. 
7. Manner of writing not eaſy, but harh 
and conſtrained. 

Rules and critical obſervations improve a good 
genius, where nature leadeth the way, provided he 
is not too ſcrupulous z for that will introduce a fif 

| zeſs and affectation, which are utterly abhorrent 
from all' good writing. Feltta 
70 STIFLE. v. a. [eftoufer, French.) 
1. To oppreſs or kill by cloſeneſs of air; 
to ſuffocate. | 
Where have you been broiling ? 

Among the crowd i” th' abbey, where a finger 

Could not be wedg'd in more; I am fiffed 
With the mere rankneſs of their joy. Sbak:/prara 
Pray'r againſt his abſolute decrge 

No more avails than breath againf the wind, 


Blown ſtifling back on him that breathes 13 15 


3 


. a 
That part of the air that we drew out, left the 
more room for the flifiing fteams of the coals to be * 
| received into it. Dal. " 
Stifled with kiſſes, a ſweet death he dies, Dh. 
At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe and 977 
warm, as. almoſt to ſtifle them with care; and, al 
on a ſudden, the cold regimen is in vogue. Bon n 
I took my leave, being half Hi hd with the cloſe- 4 
neſs of the room. | 3 
| Swift Account ef Partridge's Deatb. en 
2. To keep in; to hinder from emiſion. wa 
Whilſt bodies become coloured by reflecting * = 
tranſmitting this or that ſort of rays more cont Ec 
than the reſt, they top and /ijze in themfeives rue 6 
rays which they do not reflect or tranſmit, * D 
Newton's Opti. 1 1 
3. To extinguiſh by hindering commun: | 
cation. | | 3 - A 
4. To extinguiſh by artful or gen! 1 R 
Every reaſonable man will pay ne che 1 
P * N* 8 in its bi 5 ; ; 
fulneſs for fifling a civil war Ae . Hi 
| | : 
. To ſuppreſs ; to conceal. h Pap 
. If — thy fortune, Polydore, to £90927» 2. T 
f c prove y FAO, > ſuccels, 5 [ 
| Truſt me, and let me know thy f c 1 7 
| That I may ever after ſe mine C cf »n 
6. To ſuppreſs artfully or fraudurentty. 8 
core have been acknowledge ! vine 
heſe concluſions have beet "and ſtudy | 
the diſputers themſelves, till with labour 2! = time 
they had fifled their firſt Tr Obs 2d 3. T. 
On theſe two pillars will our fait 0 3 f 
firm and unmoveable againſt WES, Ky ta 6 
of vain philoſophy to better the ene tub 


vainer criticiſm to corrupt or if th Waterl ur 
| ou 


7 * . * 
a * * 1 
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Fon excel in the art of ug and concealing 


Swift. 


ur reſentment. : 
$TI'GMA. . Je [ Sigma Latin.] 
1. A brand; à mark with a hot iron. 


2. A mark of infamy. 


SriouA TICAL» Log [ from Aigma. ] 
$71 GMATICK. L randed or marked 
with ſome kind of infamy. 
Thou art like a foul miſhape imat 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and cer 
Vicious, ungentle, fooliſh, blunt, unkind 3 
- Stignatical in making, worſe in mind. Shakeſp. 


8, Sri GMATIZE. v. a. [ Higmatiſer, Fr. 


from figma.] To mark with a brand; 


o diſgrace with a note of reproach. 
Men of learning, who take to buſineſs, diſcharge 
it with greater honeſty than men of the world ; 


ick, 
Shakeſp. 


ö 


171 
| STILL, adj. [ fil, Dutch.) 


1. Silent; uttering no noiſe. It is well 
obſerved by Junius, that / is the ſound 
commanding ſilence. | 

We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh: 
*Tis old but true, ſtill ſwine eat all the draugh. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And ill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upen me. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleap. 
The ftorm was laid, the winds retir'd 
Obedient to thy will ; 
The ſea, that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command was f/il. - Addiſon, 
2. Quiet; calm. 
Atin when he ſpied 
Thus in ill waves of deep delight to wade, 
Fiercely approaching to him, loudly cried. Spenſcr. 
From hence my lines and I depart; 


STI 


4. Always; ever; continually. 


Unleſs God from heaven did by viſion fill ſhew 
them what to do, they might do nothing. Hooker. 
My brain I'll prove the female to my ſoul, 
My ſoul the father; and theſe two beget 
A generation of fill. breeding thoughts. Shakeſp. 
Whom the diſeaſe of talking fi once poiletieth, 
he can never hold his peace. Ben Jonſen. 
He told them, that if their king were fill ab- 
ſent from them, they would at length crown apes. 
| Davies on Ireland. 
Chymiſts would be rich, if they could fil/ do in 
great quantities, what they have ſometimes done 
in little, oyle. 
Trade begets trade, and people go much where 
many people are already gone: ſo men run 2 to 
a crowd in the ftreets, though only to ſee. Temple. 
The fewer till you name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore. Pope. 


5. After that. 


In the primitive church, ſuch as by fear being 
compelled to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods, after repent - 
ed, and kept till the office of preaching the goſpel. 
Whitgiftes 


5 becauſe the former, in reading, have been uſed to 
end virtue extolled and vice ftigmatized ; while 
the latter have ſeen vice triumphant, and virtue 
di ſcountenanced. Aadiſon. 

Sour enthuſiaſts affect to ſigmatize the fineſt. 
ind moſt elegant authors, both ancient and modern, | 
10 dangerous to religion. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

The privileges of juries ſhould be aſcertained, 


J to my ſoft till walks, they to my heart; 
I to the nurſe, they to the child of art. Denne. | 
Religious pleaſure moves gently, and theretore 

conſtantly. It does not affect by rapture, but is 
6. In continuance. 


like the pleaſure of health, which is A and ſober. ; 
| | I with my hand at midnight held your head; 


* South. + 
Hope quickens all the / parts of life, and And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon chear'd up the heavy time, 


| keeps the mind awake in her moſt remiſs and in- 
and whoever violates them figmarized by 8 dolent hours. Addijon.} Saying, what want you ? Shakeſpeare's King Johns 
STILL. 2. / [from diftil.] A veſſel for 


cenſure, dt. Silius Italicus has repreſented it as a very gentle 
FLA. adj, erate, Belonging to and. ſtill river, in the beautiful deſcription he has diſtillation ; an alembick. 
tal. | Nature's confectioner, the bee, 


the ſtile of a given of it. | Addiſon. 
: : a e 
At ftty-one and a half degrees, which is Lon- How all things liſten, while thy muſe complains ! WIE ockets ive alot ee 


dor's latitude, make a mark; and, laying a ruler | Such ſilence waits on Philomela's ſtrains 
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the ideas of our minds follow in train, the thing 
ſeems to+ftand fil, as we find in the hands of 
clocks. Locke. 

That, in this ſtate of ignorance, we ſhort-ſighted 
creatures might not miſtake true felicity, we are 
endowed with a power to ſuſpend any particular 
deſire. This is ſtanding fill where we are not ſuf- 


There comes my maſter, and another gentleman 
from Frogmare, over the ſtile this way. Shakeſp. 
It they draw ſeveral ways, they be ready to hang 

themſelves upon every gate or file they come at. 
L* Eftrange. 


in the leaſt aromatick, by a cold ſtil, with a heat 
not excecding that of ſummer. Arbuthnot on Alim. 


To STILL. v. a. [from aiſtil.] To diftil ; to 

extract, or operate upon, by diſtillation, 
To STILL. wv. 1. | fille, Latin.] To drop; 
Out of uſe. . 


—— 3 — —äf—— —— — 
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% hn: ne The fi/ of his refining mold Tl 5 

111 cr | Le ome il rings when the wiping C/ 
1 a line for the Pilar line. 1 3. Motionleſs EOS, F 1 In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the ftil/ be TR 
# STiLE, 2. J. rele, from an, Sax. 3 leit. — es PF taken oft, the vapour which aſcends out of the il =. 
2 to 50 * . . Gyrecia fit ſtill, but with no ſtill penſi veneſs Will take fire at the flame of a candle, and the oh 75 
My | 5 . | Sidney. flame will run along the vapour from the candle to 1 
1, A ſet of ſteps to paſs from one encloſure Though the body really moves, yet not changing | the Pitt 22 „  New!en's Optiths. 1a 

air; to another, | perceivable diſtance with other bodies, as faſt as This fragrant ſpirit is obtained from all plants | F, 
g 


5 ph 


ne Be? 


prark 


2 „ „ 


The little ſtrutting pile, 
You fee juſt by the church-yard file, 


Swift. to fall in drops. 


5 
—— 


be 1 0 — * 
d me et 
= E 8 


' : . * f ; 5 
orth, t. | file, Fr. 1 i ficiently aſſured. : Locke. His ſceptre *gainft the ground he threw, ; 
fs [4 4 1 ] - 1555 - _ _ 3 8 Thy tone, O Siſiphus, ſtands fill; And tears fill from him which mov'd all the crew. * 
& th 0 % , 1 px 5 e 1605 Es Ixion reſts upon his wheel, Pepe. | Cbapman. I. 
fs d :1;e perpendiculariy over the ſubſti- 3 1 - ; i "rin 7 Fi 
z 10 be lar line, ſo as to make an angle with the dial plane STILL, 1 %. Calm; ſilence. A 3 > go . _ hes ron mu — erm, * . 4 
Bag. equal to the elevation of the pole of your place. bun hen : I hens, 4d o : f her breaft } RE 
ar Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. } - Sometime a keeper here in Windfor foreſt, ERIN e e £37 x out © 5 2 , I® {4 
ye and STILPTTO . £ ] Doth all the winter time, at iu of midnight, That ever bubbling ſpring. EE 1 34 j 8 
nd, all Coal p 1. J. [ ta lan; i et Fr.] A Walle round about an oak with ragged horns. SF ak. ST IL LAT I TIOUS. ad}. [ Atillatitius, at.] ' 15 f 
bebe. mall dagger, of which the blade is not He had never any jealouſy with his father, which F alling in drops ; drawn by a ſtill. 1298 
: cloite edged but round, with a ſharp point. might give occaſion of altering court or council up- | STI"LLATORY. 2. > [ from fill or diſtil.] 3 
Wiz12 jeaator thould be torn in pieces, he hires | on the change; but all things paſſed in a fill. bick ; ich diſtil 1 
Decth ney wh Rd bags 4 ! 1. An alembick ; a veſſel in which diſtil- 4 
catbe one, NY entering into che ſenate-houſe, ſhould ä Bacon's Henry VII. laäkion is performed : 14s 
on. Uaut him as an enemy to the ſtate; - - 2 8 : 111 
1 bing kim with friletions Ne 11 = eee STILL. ade. (yall, Saxon. ] In ail Hillatories, the vapour is turned back upon id | 
ing 8 al , b. To this time; till now. de en the ſides of the fill | 
zpioully Auers. Hakewill cn Providence. þ © hath b ; +} d. andis 877 3 itſelf, by the c e fillatory. I 
ny 7 STILL, & 1 8 i. It hath been anciently reported, and is receĩv- f Bacon. N 
ve Dust V. a. [peu an, Saxon; ti en, | ed, that extreme applauſes of great multitudes havef > The room in which fills are placed ; 
NG: ch.] p : ſo rarified the air, that birds fly ing over have fallen berater 
price: I, To filence ; to make ſilent down. | Bacon, . ” Yo 8 2 
Muni» 8 | a Thau, O matron- | All offices that require heat, as kitchens, fei- 


Is this the ſeourge of France? 


|: this the Talbot fo much fear'd abroad, Here dying, to the ſhore halt Jefy thy name: Ns Raves, Sona _ 8 e 
means. That wich his name the mothers ſtill their babes? Cajeta ſtill the place is call d from thee, PPP 3 
4 cheare The nurſe of great /Eneas' infancy. Dryd. Zn. eſe are nature's fi/atoriery, in whole c: 5 


ee belc . 


Shakeſpeare. (| 


oo third. fair morn now blaz'd upon the main, 
ten glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 


© Winis were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curl'd, |. 


And a dead ſilence P74 the wat'ry world. Pope. 


2. Nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding. 
The defire of fame betrays the ambitious man 
into indeeencies, that leſſen his reputation; he is 


the aſcending vapours are congealed to that uni- 
verſal aquavitæ, that good freſh water. 


| Mere again Atheihm. 
STIULI BORN. ach. | fill and bera.] Born 


query till afraid leſt any cf his actions ihould be thrown . . 1 

- 2. : hy 75 ad in the birth. 

"Orpho 1 eee, . away 55 Fee, ö Addi) wy 3 * hopes, fo likely of fair birth, 

* : make a es fer belt 50 80 * beſt remedy CO In my incr eaſing degree. he" Should be ftillbern, and that we now puſſeſt 

1. * | of rerenge is not S doc at the opportunit) A's God ſometimes addreſſes himſelf in this man- The utmoſt man of expectation, we are 

ol time for ir m4 I 5 but that he foreſces a ner to the hearts of men; fo, if the heart will re- A body ſtrong enough to equal with the king. 

ind ue time, and e ir to till himſelf in the mean ceive ſuch motions by a ready compliance, they = 2 
Regen 3. To make m vo l Bacon, will return more frequently, and fil! more and more Many caſualties were but matter of ſenle; 4s, 

de js e having len eſs, | ' | powerfully. | Seuth, } whether a child were abortive or bern. 

„be to 6 un $2 full ſway over the water, had power] The moral perfections of the Deity, the more ; ; Grazu7:'s Bills of Mortality. 

ey * tab it. compoſe Ita as well as to move and diſ- 1 attentively we conſider, the more perfectly fill ſnall The pale aſſiſtants on each other ſtar'd, 

oo | * Mood rꝛvard. N we know them. Alterbury. : With gaping a" for iſſuiag words 8 
: 7 J ; 3 b e 
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The ſtillborn ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And died imperfect on the falt'ring tongue. Dryd. 
I know a trick to make you thrive ; 
O, *tis-a quaint device! 
Your fi//born poems ſhall revive, 


And ſcorn to wrap up ſpice. Swift, 


STILLICIDE. nf. [ fillicidium, Latin.] 


A ſucceſſion of drops. 
The ftillicides of water, if there be water enough 
to follow, will draw themſelves into a ſmall thread, 
becauſe they will not diſcontinue. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
STILLICI'DlIous. adj. from flillicide.] 

Falling in drops. 

Cryſtal is found fometimes in rocks, and in 
ſome places not unlike the ſtirious or fillicidicus 
dependencies of ice. Brown. 


STU LLING. 2. /. [from Hill.] 

1. The act of ſtilling. 

2. A ſtand for caſks. 

ST1I'LLNESS. 2. /. [from fill.) 

1. Calm; quiet; filence ; freedom from 


noiſe, 

How ſweet the moonlight ſleeps upon this bank 
Here will we it, and let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears: ſoft gm and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. Shakeſp. 

When black clouds draw down the lab'ring ſkies, 
An horrid ſtillneſs firſt invades the ear, 

And in that filence we the tempeſt fear. Dryden. 

Virgil, to heighten the horrour of ZEneas's paſſ- 
ing by this coaſt, has prepared the reader by Caje- 
ta's funeral, and the fillneſs of the night. Dryden. 

If a houſe be on fire, thoſe at next door may 
eſcape, by the ſtillneſs of the weather. Swift. 

2, Habitual filence ; taciturnity. 

The gravity and ſtillneſs of your youth 

The world hath noted. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


STILLSTAND. 1. J. [Hill and ftand.] Ab- 


ſence of motion. 
The tide, ſwell'd up unto his height, 
Then makes a ftil/fand, running neither way. Shak. 


STI'LLY. adv. [from Hill.] 


1. Silently ; not loudly. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 


night, 
The hum of either army filly ſounds. 
| Shakeſp. Henry V. 

2. Calmly ; not tumultuouſly, 

STILTS. #. . | ffyltor, Swediſh ; felten, 
Dutch; peelcan, Saxon.] Supports on 
— 4 boys raiſe themſelves when they 
walk. 


Some could not be content to walk upon the 
battlements, but they muſt put themſelves upon 


its. Horvel's England's Tears. 


The heron, and ſuch like fowl that live of fiches, 
walk on long ftilts like the people in the marſhes. 

More againſt Atheiſm. 

Men muſt not walk upon ſilts. L'Eftrange. 

To STTMULATE. v. a. | fimulo, Lat.] 

1. To prick. 3 

2. To prick forward; to excite by ſome 

ungent motive. 

3. {In phyſick.} To exc'te a quick ſen 
ſation, with a derivation towards the 
part. 

Extreme cold ſtimxlates, producing firſt a ri- 
gour, and then a glowing heat; thoſe things which 


flimulate in the extreme degree excite pain. 
Arbuthnot an Diet. 


Some medicines lubricate, and others both lubri- |. 


rate and ffimulate. Sharp. 
STIMULATION. =. / [ fimulatio, Latin. ] 


Excitement ; pungency. 
Some perſons, from the fecret fimulations of 


-- vanity or envy, deſpiſe a valuable book, aud throw | 


contempt up n it by wholeſale, Watts on the Mind. 
To STING. v. 2. preterite J Hung or 


fang; participle paſſive Hang or lung. 


N 


R 
| nxan; Saxon; Hungen, ſore pricked, 
Fe) Pe ie 


| 1: To pierce or wound with a point darted 


out, as that of waſps or ſcorpions. 
The ſnake, rolled in a flow'ry bank, 
With ſhining checker'd flough, doth fling a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakeſp. 
That ſnakes and vipers ſting, and tranſmit their 
miſchief by the tail, is not cafily to be juſtified ; 
the poiſon lying about the teeth, and commun! 
cated by the bite. Broron. 
2. To pain acutely. 
Hs unkindneſs, 
That ſtript her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To toreign caſualties, gave her dear right 
To his doghearted daughters; theſe things ſting him 
So venomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordclia. Shakeſpeare 
No more I ware 
To prove the hero. —Slander ftings the brave. Pepe. 
The ſtinging laſh apply. Pepe. 
STING. 7. J. | from the verb. 
1. A ſharp point with which ſome animals 


nomous. 
Serpents have venomous teeth, which are miſ- 
taken for their „ing. Bacon s Natural Iiſtory. 
His rapier was a hornet's ſting ; - 
It was a very dangerous ching; 
For if he chanc'd to hurt the king, 
It would be long in healing. | 
2. Any thing that gives pain. 
The Jews receiving this book originally with 
ſuch ſting in it, ſhews that the authority was high. 
Ferbes. 
3- The point in the laſt verſe. 


ſeeming contradiction of a poor antitheſis. Dryden. 
4. Remorſe of conſcience. 


STI'NGILY, adv. [from ftingy.] Covet- 
ouſly. 55 

STINOGINESS. 2. /. [from ting y.] Ava- 
rice; covetouſneſs; niggardlineſs. 

STiINGLESS. adj. [from ing.] Having 
no ſting. | | 

He hugs this viper when he thinks it fingleſs. 

| Decay of Piety. 

SrHN GO. . J [from the ſharpneſs of the 
taſte.] Old beer. A cant word. 


STrNGy. adj. [a low cant word. In this 
word, wich its derivatives, the g is pro- 
nounced as in gem.] Covetous; nig- 
gardly; avaricious. 8 

A fiingy narrow-hearted fellow, that had a deal 
of choice truit, had not the heart to touch it till 
it began to be rotten. L' Eftrange. 

He relates it only by parcels, and won't give us 
the whole ; which forces me to beſpeak his friends 
to engage him to lay aſide that ſtingy humour, and 

gratify the publick at once. 


To STINK. D. u. preterite I funk or flank. 
|  [preman, Saxon; ftincken, Dutch. ] To 


ſmell of putrefaction. 
ohn, it will be ſtinking law for his breath. Shak. 
hen the chilaren of Ammon ſaw that they 
ank before David, they ſent and hired Syrians, 
2 Sam. x. 6. 


a naſty linking goat ! L' Eftrange. 
Moft of ſmells want names; ſweet and ffinking 

ſerve our turn for theſe ideas, which is little more 

than to call them pleafing and diſpleaſing. Locke. 
Chloris, this coſtly way to ſtinꝭ give o'er, 

*Tis throwing ſweet into a common ſhore ; 

Net all Arabia would ſufficient be ; 


* E =» 
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Granville. 


STI'NKARD. », / [from /2:n4.] 


or ſinkers fin contagious lanes, Ha 
7 "UG, 
STI'NKINGLY, adv, from Ninking ö 


are armed, and which is commonly ve- 


Drayton. . 


It is not the jerk or ſting of an epigram, nor the 


Arbuthnit's Hiftory of Fobn Bull. | 


ion ; ity aſſigned. 
| emit an offenſive ſmell, commonly a 8 A proportion; a quantity 4 de 


* 


— 


What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for | 


Thou ſmell it not of thy ſueets, they fink of thee. | 


— 


871 


Srixx. 1. J. [from the verb.] Offenfire 


ſmell. 
Thoſe ſtinks which the noſtrils t= 
not moſt pernicious ; but fach Sg git bl re 
fimilitude with man's body, and ſo bi ſome 
ſpirits. r ae, 10 
They ſhare a fin; and ſuch proportions fal. 
That, like a fink, *tis nothing to them a > 
By what criterion do ye eat, d ye thi * 94. 
If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that fo: flint 7 Py 
2. 


A mean 


ſtinking paltry fellow. 


STI'NKER, 7. /. [from ftink.] Somethin 


intended to offend by the ſmell. 8 


The air may be puriſied by burning of Rinks: 


With a ſtink, 
Canſt thou believe thy living is a life 
So Sinringly depending: e Shakeſperrs, 
TI NKPOT. 2. / | fink and pot.) An 
artificial compoſition offenſive to the 
{mell. 
The air may be purified by fires of pitch ber. 
rels, eſpecially in cloſe piaces, by burning of fink 
pots. Harug 


To ST1NT. v. a. [ fynta, Swediſh ; fans, 


Iſlandick.] To bound; to limit; tg 


confine ; to reſtrain ; to ſtop, 

The reaſon hereof is the end which he hath pro. 
poſed, and the law whereby his wiſdom hath finted 
the effects of his power in ſuch ſort, that it goth 
not work infinitely, but correſpondently, unto that 
end for which it worketh. Hoster. 

Then hopeleſs, heartleſs, gan the cunning thief 


Perſuade us die, to flint all further frife, Seu. 


Nature wiſely fints our appetite, 

And craves no more than undiſturb'd delight, 
| Dryder, 
I ſhall not go about to extenuate the latitude of 
the curſe upon the earth, or „int it only to the 
production of weeds ; but give it its ful! ſcope, in 
an univerſal diminution of the fruitfulneſs of the 
earth. Mad uri. 
A ſuppoſed heathen deity might be fo poor il 


his attributes, ſo finted in his kaow!edye, that a 


Pagan might hope to conceal his perjury from his 
notice. Aulin. 

Few countries which, if well cultivated, wou'd 
not ſupport double their inhabitants; and het fewer 
where one third are not extremely /tinted in necel- 
ſaries. . Sreiſt. 

She flints them in their meals, and is very ctu- 
pulous of what they eat and dri-k, ond tells them 
how many fine ſhapes ſhe has ſeen ſpoiled in ber 
time for want of fuch care. Low 


SrIN T. 2. /, [from the verb.] 
1. Limit; bound; reſtraint. 


We muſt come at the length to ſome puiſe: 
for if every thing were to be deſired for tom? cr 
without any ftint, there could be no certiii end 
propoſed unto our actions; we ſhould g9 97 ve 
know not whither. Hake. 

The exteriors of mourning, a decent funtta, 
and black habits, are the utual ,n, of £01707 
huſbands. Dada. 


rites and 
the like 
e ther in 


Touching the ſtint or meaſure there, 
ceremonies, and other external things 0! 
nature, being hurtful unto the church, em 
reſpe& of their quality, or in regard 0! their wo 
ber; in the former there could be no den phe 
difficulty what would be done their deliberati. 
in the latter was more difficult. Hates. 

Our ſtint of woe 
Is common; every day a ſailor” 
The maſters of ſome merchant, 
Have juſt our theme of woe. 
He that gave the hint, 
This letter for to print, : 
Muſt alſo pay the f1nt- 1 
! 


How much wine drink you in a day ? 935 1 


in ny * a pint at noone | STIPEND. 


s wife, 
and the merchant) 
Shakeſpeare 


m—_— 64 


811 


END. 2. / [ fipendium, Latin.] 
* ſettled pay. 6 


All the earth, RE 
« and tetrarchs, are their tributaries 3 


; them hourly fipends. 
POET ige, Jonſon. 


1's zeal was expreſſed in —— 8 

| offerings or fipend. = 58 aylor. 

os DIARY adj. [ flipendiarius, Lat.] 

Receiving ſalaries 3 performing any ſer- 
vice for a ſtated price. ; | 

H's great flipendiary prelates came with troops 


ob ted horſemen not half full. 
of evil appointe Elly, Hiſer. 


Place rectors in the remaining churches, which 

ure now ſerved only by Niperdtary curates. Sevift. 

drirt'XDPIARX. 1. . [ fipendiaire, Fr. 

figendiarius, Latin.] One who performs 
any ſervice for A ſettled payment. 

This whcle country is called che kingdom of 
Tunis; the king whereof is a kind of ftipendiary 
vnto the Turk. 1 Abbot. 

If thou ear become 4 wie 

rant's vile ipendiary, WI 
K cede whois oi I behold, 
- Which after all its danger and brave toil, 
þ Deſerres no honour from the gods or men. Glover. 
, &r1'pric, See STYPTIC. 
, 7. STIPULATE. wv. n. [ flipulor, La- 
tin; fipuler, French. ] To contract; to 


Her king 
People an 


St, Pau 


y bargain; to ſettle terms. 

: Ihe Romans very much neglected their mari- 
time affairs; for they fipulated with the Cartha- 

X . girians to furniſh them with ſhips for tranſport 

F and war. Arbuthnot. 

| St12ULa'T10N. 2. J. [ tipulation, French; 


from fipulate.] Bargain. 
We promiſe obediently to keep all God's com- 
mandments; the hopes given by the goſpel depend 


f en our performance of that > perk Rogers. 

: S$T1puLa'rOR. 3. fo One who contracts 

' or bargains, | 

7; STIR. v. a. [pemian, Saxon; fooren, 
Dutch, ] 


1, To move; to remove from its place. 
My foot I had never yet in five days been able 
to fir, but as it was liſted. Temple. 
Other ſpirits 
Shoot through their tracts, and diſtant muſcles fill: 
This fov'reign, by his arbitrary nod, 
Refrains or ſends his miniſters abroad; 
Swift and obedient to his high command, 
They tir a finger, or they lift a hand Blackmore, 
2. To agitate ; to bring into debate. 
Preſerve the right of thy place, but ſtir not queſ- 


; oy bo &* H9ony HS R £- 


in filence than voice it with claims. Bacon. 
One judgment in parliament, that caſes of that 
nature ought to be determined according to the 
common law, is of greater weight than many caſes 
to the contrary, wherein the queſtion was not 
fired; yea, even though it ſhould be flirred, and 
the contrary affirmed, | Hale, 
3. Jo incite; to inſtigate; to animate. 
Wich him is come the mother queen * 
An Ate frrirg him to blood and ſtrife. 
It you fy theſe daughters hearts 
Apainil their father, fool me not ſo much 
46 bear it tamely. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
5 Neſtor next beheld 
ne * Pylian orator range up and downe the 
8 
Embattelling his men at armes, and fiirring all to 
blo ges. Cbapman. 
4. To raiſe; to excite. 
EM ſoldiers love her brother's memory, 
for her ſake ſome mutiny will fir. Dryden 
5. ToST1R up, To incite ; to animate ; 
0 ndigate by inflaming the paſſions. 
1 is would ſeem a dangerous commiſſion, and 
do fir up all the Iriſh in rebellion. 
Spenſer's Ireland. 


Shakeſp. 


tions of juriſdict'on; and rather aſſume thy right 


ö 


* 


* 


| 


STI 
The greedy thirſt of royal crown, 
That knows no kindred, no ene no Age 
Stirr'd Porrex up to put his brother down. Spenſer. 
The words of Judas were very good, and able to 
Fir them up to valour. 2 Maccab. xiv. 17. 
Having overcome and thruſt him out of his 
kingdom, he ftirred up the Chriſtians and Numi- 
dians againſt him. Knolles. 
The vigorous ſpirit of Montroſe ftirred him »p 
to make ſome attempt, whether he had any help 
or no. | Clarendon. 
The improving of his own parts and happineſs 
flirs him up to fo notable a deſign, 
| | Mere againſt Atheitm., 
Thou with rebel inſolence didſt dare g 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian, 
To flir the fact ious rabble up to arms. Reave. 


6. To STIR wp. To put in action; to ex- 
cite; to quicken. : 


Hell is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy 


coming; it ftirreth up the dead for thee, 
| - ._ ſJfaiahb, xiv. . 

Such mirth the jocund flute or gameſome pipe 

mw up among the looſe unletter'd hinds. Milton. 
0 
conſtant bodily labour. : Locke. 

The uſe of the paſſions is to ſtir up the mind 
and put it upon action, to awake the underſtand- 
ing, and to enforce the will, Addiſon. 

To STIR. L. z. „ 
1. To move one's ſelf; to go out of the 
place; to change place. 

No power he had to ffir, nor will to riſe, Spenſer. 

They had the ſemblance of great bodies behind, 
on the other ſide of the hill; the falſehood of 
which would have been manifeſt as ſoon as they 
ſhould move from the place where they were, and 

from whence they were not to flir. Clarendon. 

We acknowledge a man to be mad or melan- 

choly, who fancies himſelf to be glaſs, and ſo is 
afraid of ftirring ; or, taking himſelf to be wax, 
dares not let the ſun ſhine upon him. Lav. 

2. To be in motion ; not to be ſtill; to 
paſs from inactivity to motion. 

The great Judge of all kncws every different 
degree of human improvement, from theſe weak 
flirrings and tendencies of the will, which have not 
yet formed themſelves into regular purpoſes, to 
the laſt entire eonſummation of a good habit. 

: Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. To become the object of notice. 

If they happen to have any ſuperior character, 
they fancy they have a right to talk freely upon 
eve y thing that firs or appears. Matts. 

4. To riſe in the morning. This is a col- 
loquial and familiar uſe. 

If the gentlewoman that attends the general's 
wite be ſtirring, tell her there's one Caſſio entreats 
of her a little favour of ſpeech. Shakeſp. Othello. 

STIR. x. /. | fur, Runick, a battle; 
aur, noiſe, Welſh.] 
1. 'Tumult ;, buſtle. 

What hallooing and what fir is this to-day ? 

Theſe are my mates, that make their wills their 
law, . 
Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chace. Shakeſp. 

Tumultuous firs upon this ſtrife enfue. Drayton. 

He hath ipun a fair thread, to make all this ftir 
for ſuch a neceflity as no man ever denied. 


Tell, ſaid the ſoldier, miſerable Sir, 
Why all theſe words, this clamour, and this ftir ? 
Why do d:ſputes in wrangling ſpend the day ? 

| Denham. 

The great firs of the diſputing world are but the 
conflicts of the hamours. | Glanville. 

After all this fir about them, they are good for 
nothing. Tillotſon. 

Conſider, after ſo much fir about genus and 

| ſpecies, how few words we have yet ſettled defini- 
tions of. Locke. 

Sience is uſually worſe than the fierceſt and 
loudeſt accuſations; fince it proceeds from a' kind 
of numbneſs or ſtupidity of conſcience, and an ab- 


fiir up vigour in him, employ him in ſome | 


Bp. Bramball. | 


ſolute dominion: obtained by fin over the foul, ſo 
that it ſhall not ſo much as dare to complain or 
make a ſtir. South's Sermons, 


2. Commotion; publick diſturbance ; tu- 
multuous diſorder ; Teditious uproar. 
Whenſoever the earl ſhall die, al} thoſe lands are 
to come unto her majeſty; he is like to make a 
foul fir there, though of himſelf of no power, yet 
wind. Spenſer's Ireland. 
of Chriſt was at all brought into thoſe parts. Abbot. 
Being advertiſed of ſome flirs raiſed by his un- 
natural ſons in England, he departed out of Ireland 
without a blow. | Davies. 
Raphael, thou hear'ſt what fir on earth 
Satan, from hel! ſcapꝰd through the darkſome gulf, 
Hath rais'd in Paradiſe, and how diſturb'd 
This night the human pair. Milton. 
3. Agitation of thoughts; conflicting paſ- 
ſion. | | 
8 He did keep ; 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief 
Still waving, as the flirs and fits of 's mind | 
Could beſt expreſs how low his ſoul ſail'd on, 
How fwift his ſhip. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines 
ST1'R10vs. adj. [from ſtiria, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling icicles. ; 
Chryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, and in 


ſome places not much unlike the ftirious or ſtilli - 
cidious dependencies of ice. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
STIRP. u. , | flirps, Latin.] Race; fa- 
mily ; generation. Not uſed. | 
Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the 
which there yet remain divers great families and 
ftirps. Spenſer. 
Democracies are leſs ſubject to ſeditic than 
when there are ſtirps of nobles. Bacon, 
All nations of might and fame reſorted hither ; 
of whom we have ſome ftirps and little tribes with 
us at this day. Bacon. 
Sr RRER. 2. , [from Ftir. 
1. One who is in motion; one who puts 
in motion. 
2. A riſer in the morning. 
Come on; give me your hand, Sir; an earlg 
Nirrer. 8 Shakeſpeare, 
3. An inciter ; an inſtigator. 
4. STIRRER 2. An inciter ; an inſtigator. 
A perpetual ſpring, not found elſewhere but in 
the Indies only, by reaſon of the ſun's neighbour- 
hood, the life and irrer up of nature in a perpetual 
activity. Raleigh. 
Will it not reflect on thy character, Nic, to 


turn barreter in thy old days; a ftirrer up of quar- 
rels betwixt thy neighbouss? Arbuthnote. 


STIRRUP, 2. /. rice nap, map; from 
Frigan, Saxon, to climb, and pap, a 
cord.] An iron hoop ſuſpended by a 
ſtrap, in which the horſeman ſets his 
| foot when he mounts or rides. e 
Neither is his manner of mounting unſeemly, 
though he lack firrups ; for in his getting up, his. 
horſe is ſtill going, whereby he gaineth way: and. 
therefore the H irrup was called ſo in ſcorn, as it 
were a ſtay to get up; being derived of the old 
Engliſh word fly, which is to get up, or mount. 


A— Qi 


Ck 


— — 


. Spenſer. 
Haſt thou not kiſs'd my hand, and held my 
| flirrup? Shakeſpeare 


His horſe hipped with an old mothy ſaddle, the 
ftirrups of no kindred. Shak. Taming of the Shrews 
My friend, judge not me, 
Thou ſeeſt I judge not thee. 
Between the ſtirrup and the ground, 
Mercy I aſc u, mercy I found. Camden 's Rem. 
At this the knight began to chear up, 
And raiſing up himſelf on ſtirrup, 
Cried out, Victoria. 


STITCH. v. 4. [ flicke, Daniſn; 


To 


/icken, Dutch. 


STI SLE 


through ſupportance of ſome others who lie in the 


He did make theſe ſtirs, grieving that the name 
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1. To ſew; to work with a needle on any 
thing. | =D 
2. To join; to unite, generally with ſome 
degree of clumſineſs or inaccuracy. 

Having fitched together theſe animadverſions 
touching architecture and their ornaments. Wotton, 

3. To STITCH up. To mend what was 
rent, | | 

It is in your hand as well to Hitch up his life 

again, as it was before to rent it. Sidney. 

I with a needle and thread irc ed up the artery 
and the wound. BW ij.man's Surgery. 

To STITCH. v. a. To practiſe needle work. 

STITCH. 2, / [from the verb.] 

1. A paſs of the needle and thread through 
any thing. 

2. from rician, Saxon. ] A ſharp lanci- 
nating pain. 

If you delize the ſpleen, and will laugh yourſelf 
into flitches, follow me; yend gull Malvolio is 
turned heathen, a very renegado. 

Shakeſpeare's Jæve fh Night. 

A ſimple bloody ſputation ot the lungs is differ- 
enced from a plcuriſy, which is ever painful, and 
attended with a fiirch. Harvey on Confurptions, 

3: A link of.yarn in knitting. | 

There fell twenty fitches in his ſtocking. 

| Maticuæx. 

4. In Chapman it ſeems to mean furrows 

or ridges. . 

Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here 

and there, | i 

And turn'd up ſtitches orderly. Chapman's Liads. 

9. In the following line, alluſion is made 
to a knit ſtock. 

A ſfiteh-fall'n cheek, that hangs below the jaw, 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape. Dryden. 


ST1"TCHERY. 2. / [from ftitch.] Needle- 
work. In contempt. 7 
Come lay afidz your flitchery; play the idle 
- hqufewife with me this afternoon. Shak. Othello. 
ST1I'TCHWORT. z. , [anthemis.] Camo- 
mile, | Ainſworth. 
STi'Tay. 2. J [ fedie, Iſlandick; pers, 
hard-Saxon.] An anvil ; the iron body 
on which the ſmith forges his work. 
| My imaginations are as foul | 
As Vulcan's ftithy. . Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
To STiIve. v. a. [ſuppoſed of the ſame 
original with few. }] ; 3b 
1. To ſtuff up cloſe. 
You would admire, if you ſaw them five it in 
their ſhips. * ; Sandys's Fourncy. 
2. To make hot or ſultry. | 
His chamber was commonly ſtived with friends 
or ſujtors of one kind or other. Witton. 


STI'VER. #. , [Dutch.] A Dutch coin 

* about the value of a halfpenny. 

STOAT. 2. /. A ſmall ſtinking animal. 

S ro AH. 1. . [Iriſh ; fochi, Erſe.] An 
attendant; a wallet-boy; one who runs 
at a horſeman's foot; a horſeboy. Not 
in uſe. | 

He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 
to work, which he faith is the life of a peaſant ; 
but thenceforth becometh an horſeboy or a ffocab 
to ſome kern, inuring himſelf to his ſword, and 
the gentlemanly trade of ſtealing. Spenſ:r, 

STOCCA'DO. 2. /. | fraccato, from ftocco, a 
rapier, Italian.) A thruſt with the ra- 
Pier. | | 

You ſtand on diſtance, your paſſes, ſtaccados, and 
I know not what. Shak. M. Wives of Windſor. 


STOCK. ». /. [peoc, Saxon; flock, Dut. | 


eftoc, French. ] 


| 


L The trunk ; the body of a plant. | 
, 
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That furious beaſt Lo 
His precious horn, ſought of his enemies, 
Strikes in the flock, ne thence can be releas'd, Spenſ. 
There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it 
will ſprout again, though the root wax old in the 
earth, and the ſtock die in the ground. Fob, xiv. 8. 

2. The trunk into which a graft is inſerted. 
The cion,over-ruleth the fuck quite; and the 
ſock is paſſive only, and giveth aliment but no 
motion to the graft. | Bacon. 

As fruits ungrateful to the planter's care, 
On ſavage ſtocks inſerted, learn to bear; 
The ſureſt virtues thus from paſſions ſhoot, 
Wild nature's vigour working at the root. 
A log; a poſt. 

b . . thy truth ſo pure of old, 
When all our fathers worſhipp'd ftocks and ſtones, 
Forget not. | Milton. 

Why all this fury ? What *s the matter, 
That oaks muſt come from "Thrace to dance? 
Muſt ſtupid focks be taught to fiarzer ? 
And is there no ſuch wood in France ? 
4. A man proverbially ſtupid. 6 
What tyranny is this, my heart to thrail, 
And eke my tongue with proud reſtraint tw tie, 
That neither 1 may ſpeak nor think at all, 


Pepe. 


Prior. 


But like a ſtupid ſtock in ſilence die? Sgeaſer. 
While we admire 

This virtue and this moral diſcipline, 

Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſocks. Shakeſpeare. 


5. The handle of any thing. 
6. A ſupport of a ſhip while it 1s building. 
| Freſh ſupplies of ſhips, . 
And ſuch as fitted fince the fight had been, 
Or new from ſtocks were fall'n into the road. Dryd. 
7. [ flocco, a rapier, Italian.] A thruſt; a 
ſtoccado. | 
To ſee thee here, to ſee thee there; to ſee thee 
paſs thy puncto, thy ſtock, thy reverſe. Shakeſp. 
8. Something made of linen; a cravat ; a 
cloſe neckcloth. Anciently a cover for 
the legs. 
His lackey with a linen eck on one leg, and a 
kerſey boot hoſe on the other. 


Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. | 


9. A race; a lineage; a family, . 
Say what ſtock he ſprings of.— 
he noble houſe of Marcius, Shak. Coriclanus. 
His early virtues to that ancient fock 
Gave as much honour as from thence he took. 


Waller. 
The like ſhall fing 
All prophecy, that of the royal fock 
Of David, ſo I name this king, ſhall riſe 
A ſon, the woman's ſeed. Milton. 


Thou haſt ſeen ane world begin and end, 
And man, as from a ſecond ſtocł, proceed. Milton. 
To no human flock 
We owe this fierce unkindneſs; but the rock, 
That cloven rock, produc'd thee. Waller. 
Thy mother was no goddeſs, nor thy fuck | 
From Dardanus ; but in ſome horrid rock, 
Perfidious wretch, rough Caucaſus thee bred, 
a ä Denham. 
10. The principal; capital ſtore ; fund 
already provided. 
: Prodigal men 
Feel not their own ſtock waſting. Ben Forſ. Catal, 
Let the exportation of home commodities be 
more in value than the importation of foreign, ſo 
the ftock of the kingdom ſhall yearly increaſe ; for 
then the balance of trade muſt be returned in mo- 
ney or bullion. Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
A king, againſt a ſtorm, muſt foreſee to a 
conyenient ſtock of treaſure. Bacon. 
*Tis the place where God promiſes and delights 
to diſpenſe larger proportions of his favour, that he 
may tix a mark of honour on his ſanctuary, and 
recommend it to the ſons of men, upon the ftock of 
their own intereſt as well as his own glory. South, 
Some honour of your own acquire 
Add to that fock, which juſtly we beſtow, 
Of thoſe bleſt ſhadey to whom you. all things owe. | 


— 


Iden. | 


STO 
Yet was ſhe not pro - 

And wiſely manag'd x * oY Emine ne, 

That all might be ſopplied, and ſte — 12 

When crowds appear d, the had not to Frere 

Which to prevent, the ſtill increas'd 5 

7. dd op, and ſpar d, that the might zie de in 


3 Beneath one law bees live, gd. 
And with one common foock their traffck drt 
All is che ſtate's, the Rate provides for all 17 5 

Nor do thoſe ills on ſingle Br ” ke 
But oftner bring the nation to deca p 
And ſweep the preſent flock and future hope aur 


If parents die without actually mme on 
right to another, why does it not return t) dh. 
common ſtock of mankind ? 7 

e When we brought it out, it took ſuch a MN 
tity of air into its lungs, that it ſwelled a 

twice as big as before; and it was perhaps e 
teck of air that it lived a minute longer the þ.. 
cond time, Addiſen on 125 

Be ready to give, and glad to diſtribute, by = 
ting apart ſomething out of thy feck for the e. 
ſome charities, f Atterly ] 

Of thoſe ſtars, which our imperſeR eye we 
Has doom'd and fix'd to one eternal iky, 
Each, by a native ſtock of honour great, 
May dart ſtrong influence, and diffuſe kind hen. 
They had law-ſuits ; but, though 4 0 
their income, they never mortgaged the ſack, 
Sk Arbuthru, 

She has divided part of her eſtate amongf them, 
that every one may be charitable out of their own 
ſhock, and each of them take it in their turns tg 
provide for the poor and ſick of the pariſh, Lau. 

11. Quantity; ſtore ; body. 

He propoſes to himſelf no ſmall fo of fame in 
future ages, in being the firſt who has undertaken 
this deſign. Arbutbrt. 

12. A fund eſtabliſhed by the government, 
of which the value riſes and falls by ar- 
tifice or chance. 

An artificial wealth of funds and fc; was ia 
the hands of thofe who had been plundering the 
publick. SW 

| Stateſman and patriot ply alike the fc, 
Peereſs and butler ſhare alike the bon. Pat. 
To STOCK. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To tore; to fill ſufficiently. 

If a man will commit ſuch rules to his memory, 
and eck his mind with portions of ſcripture an- 
ſwerable to all the heads of duty, his conſcience 
can never be at a loſs. 15 Heutb. 

I, who before with ſhepherds in the groves 

Jung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, | 
Manur'd the glebe, and fct'd the fruittul ga 


The world begun to be Picked with people, ind 
human induſtry drained thoſe uninhabitable pace, 
, TED 
Springs and rivers are by Jarge ſopplies cont 
nually focked with water. Wadwart 
2. To lay up in ſtore: as, he /focks whit 
he cannot ule. 
3. To put in the ſtocks. See STOCKS. 
Call not your ſtocks for me a I ſerve _ king 
On whoſe employment I was ſent to your . 
You ſhall do ſmall reſpect, my too eos? 
Againſt the grace and perſon of my Matt's _ | 
Sreckin his meſſenger. Shateſpeare « Kirg Le.. 
. To STOCK up. To extirpate. 
155 The wild 3 only ſpoils her See 
ſocks up her roots. + - f Fs. 
STOCK DOVE. 2. /. [palumbes.] Ring "my 
Steckdoves and turtles tell their ain 700 N 
And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. 0 


. h.] 

„K rISH. 1. , [ Sockeviſchs Dute . 
nn ſo EN from its hardnels 
STOCKG I'L LYFLOWER, . 7. [ Kucotun, 


Latin.] A plant. e 
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ST - 
„. , [ The original word 


; whence /ocks, a pri- 
ms, Stock, in the old lan- 


gro cx IXS. 
ſeems do be 
{on for the legs. 


ige; made the plural ſtocſten, which | 


gi "ed for a pair of flocks or covers 


ber the legs. Sto : 
be : ri" and pronounced focking. 
The like corruption has happened to 
click, chickens chickens.] The covering 


of the leg. 


In his firt approach before my lady he will come 
her in yellow chin gs, and 'tis a colour ſhe ab- 
3 Shakeſpeare. 
_ the loyalty of that town he procured ſhoes, 
lauge and money for his ſoldiers. Clarendon. 
" Valeſ we ſhould expect that nature ſhould make 
terkins and Pockings grow out of the ground, what 
ond ſhe do better er. — 8 fit materials 
-. cloathing as the wool of ſheep * | 
ROY?” Mere againſt Atheiſm. 
He ſpent half a day to look for his odd ftocking, 
when he had them both upon a leg.  L'Eftranges 
Ar am'rous Flavio is the flocking thrown z 
That very night he longs to lie alone. Pope. 
The fimilies of farmers live in filth and naſti- 


neſs, without-a ſhoe or ffocking to their feet. Swvift. 


To dreſs in ſtockings. 
Jiucliꝛc d with loads of fat town dirt he goes. 
| ; Dryden. 


Cro'cxj0BBER. 1. J. Loc and job.] A 
lor wretch who gets money by buying 
znd ſelling ſhares in the funds. 


The f::4:bber thus from *Change-alley goes | 


down, 
And tips you the freeman a wink; 
let me have but your vote to ſerve for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink. | 


$Sro'cxis8, adj. [ from oct.] Hard; 
blockiſh. . TO os 
The poet 


Da feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and 
floods; DD 
Since nought ſo ſtockiſo, hard, and full of rage, 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Sro'cxLock. 1. . [ fock and Jock.] Lock 


fixed in wood, | 
There are locks for ſeveral purpoſes ; as ſtreet- 
eoer-locks, called fock/ocks 3 chamber-door-locks, 
wed ſpring-locksz and cupboard- locks. | 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


drocks. 1. / [commonly without the ſin- 
gular. See STOCKING. ] 
1. Priſon for the legs. 
Fetch forth the ſocks : 
4 ] have life and honour, there ſhall he fit till 
noon, Shakeſpeare. 
Tom is whipt from tything to tything, ſtoc x- 
pnithed, and impriſoned. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
_ Matrimony is expreſſed by a young man ſtand- 
8 15 legs being faſt in a pair of ſtacks. Peacham. 
Ihe f:cks hinder his legs from obeying the de- 
termination of his mind, if it would transfer his 
body to another place. Locke. 


2 work upon which ſhips are 

U t. ; 

STOCKSTI LL, adj, | frock and till, ] Mo- 
tionleſs as logs, | 
Nm preachers ſtand yi in the pulpit, and 
bat jo much as move a finger to ſet off the beſt 


ED Addiſon. 
TOKE, Foal, ſeem to come from the 


_ Frocce, ſignifying the ſtock or 
oa tre. Gibſon's Camden. 


Tolk. 2. /. | flola Lat.] A long 
: -] A long velt. 
Over all a black f, ſhe di ow 
Au ene that inly —— MOR 


hen was in time taken | 


Svift. | 


4 


I 
| The ſolemn feaſt of Ceres now was nears 
When long white linen foles the matrons wear, 


Dryden. 


STOLE, The preterite of /eal. 
A factor ſtole a gem away. | 
STOLEN, Participle paſſive of gal. 

Stolen waters are ſweet, and bread eaten in ſecret 
is pleaſant. rou. ix. 17. 

STOLI'DITY, 2. /. [ folidus, Lat. ftolidits, 
Fr.] Stupidity ; want of ſenſe, 

Thefe are the fools in the text, indocile un- 
tractable fools, whoſe fts/idiry can baffle all argu- 
ments. EY - Bentley. 

STO'MACH. . J. [eftomach, Fr. foma- 
chus, Latin.] g 


1. The ventricle in which food is digeſted. 
If you 're ſick at ſea, 
Or ſtomach qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away diſtemper. S hakeſp. Cymbeline. 
This filthy fimile, this beaſt y line, 
Quite turns my fomach. 
2. Appetite; deſire of food. 
| Tell me, what is 't that takes from thee 
Thy ſtomacb, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep ? Shak. 
Will fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words ſtill in fouleſt letters? 
She either gives a ſtomach, and no food; 
Such are the poor in health: or elſe a feaſt, 
And takes away the ſt:mach ; ſuch the rich, 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


4 * 


quality, an evidence of ſome life of grace in the 


dad 


ner of ſiomach, is a moſt deſperate prognoſtick. 


3. Inclination ; liking. 
He which hath no ſfomach to this fight, 

Let him depart. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

The unuſual diſtance of time made it ſubject 

to every man's note, that it was an act againſt his 

+ ſomach, and put upon him by neceſlity of ſtate. 

- The very trade went againſt his fomach. 

L' Eſtrange. 


* 


4. [ Fomachus, Lat.] Anger; violence of | 


temper. 
Diſdain he called was, and did diſdain 
To be ſo call'd, and who ſo did him call: 

Stern was his look, and full of ffamach vain, 
His portance terrible, and ſtature tall. Spenſer. 
Is 't near dinner time? I would it were, 
That you might kill your fomach on your meat, 

And not upon your maid. ' 
Shakeſpeare's Taxes Gentlemen of Verona. 
Inftead of trumpet and of drum, 
That makes the warrior's ftemach come. Butler. 


5. Sullenneſs ; reſentment ; ſtubbornneſs. 
Some of the chiefeſt laity profeſſed with greater 
femach their judgments, that ſuch a diſcipline was 
little better than popith tyranny diſguiſed under a 
new form. Hoc ber. 
They plainly ſaw, that when fomach doth ſtrive 
with wit, the match is not equal. Hocker. 
Whereby the ape in wond'rous mach wox, 
Strongly encourag'd by the crafty fox. Spenſer. 
That nobles ſhould ſuch fomachs bear 
I myſelf fight not once in forty year. Shak, Hen. VI. 
It ſtuck in the camel's mach, that bulls ſhould 
be armed with horns, and that a creature of his | 
ſize ſhould be left defenceicſs, L' Eftrange. 
Not courage, but mach, that makes people 
break rather than they will bend. L'Eſtrange. 
This ſort of crying procecding from pride, ob- 
ſtinacy, and ſtomach, the will, where the fault lies, 
muſt be bent. Locke. 


6. Pride; haughtineſs. 

Arius, a ſubtile-witted and a marvellous fair- 
ſpoken man, was diſcontented that one ſhould be 
placed before him in honour, whole ſuperior he 
thought himſelf in deſert, bee auſe through envy 


heart; whereas decay of appetite, and the no man- | 


Hammond. 


Bacon's Henry VII. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
As appetite or fomach to meat is a fign of health | 
in the body, ſo is this hunger in the foul a vital | 


| 
| 
| 


id 
. 
o 
5 


r 


and ſfomach prone unto contradiction. Hocker. 


Spenſer. | ; 


EE Ion A "a 


STO 
He was a man 


Of an unbounded fomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


To STO'MACH, v. a: | fomachor, Lat.] 


To reſent; to remember with anger and 
malignity, . | 
Believe not all; or, if you muſt believe, 
Stomach not all. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded 
him; only Saul ſtomached him, and therefore hated 
him. Hall's Contemplations. 
The lion began to ſhew his teeth, and to ſtomach 
the affront. : L'Eſtrange. 
To STO MACH. v. ». To be angry. 
Let a man, though never fo juſtly, oppoſe him- 
ſelf unto thoſe that are diſcrdered in their ways, 
and what one amongſt them commonly doth not 
ſtomach at ſuch contradiQion, ſtorm at reproof, and 
hate ſuch as would reform them ? Hooker. 


STO'MACHED. 2dj, [from fomach.] Filled 
with paſſions of reſentment. 
High f-mack'd are they both, and full of ire 
In rage deaf as the ſee, haſty as fire. Shakeſpeare. 
STO'MACHER. 2. J. [from ffomach.] An 
ornamental covering worn by women on 
the breaſt. | 
Golden quoifs and fomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears. Shak, Vint. Tale. 
Inſtead of a ffamac bes, a girding of ſackcloth. 
Ja. iii. 24. 


(1) 


Thou marry'ſt every year 
The lyrick lark and the grave whiſpering dove, 
The ſparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The houſehold bird with the red ſtomacher. Donne. 
STO"MACHFUL. adj, [ fomachoſus, Latin; 
ftomach and full.) Sullen; ſtubborn; 
perverſe. 
A ftzmachful boy, put to ſchool, the whole world 
could not bring to pronounce the firſt letter. L*Eftr. 
Obſtinate or ſtomachful crying ſhould not be per- 
mitted, becauſe it is another way of encouraging 
thoſe paſſions which tis our buſineſs to ſubdue, 
: Locke. 
STO'MACHFULNESS. 2. /. [ from fomach- 
Ful.] Stubbornneſs ; ſullenneſs; obſti- 
nacy. 3 
STOMACRHIOAL. ] adj. | fomachique, Fr.] 
STOMA' CHICK, Relating to the ſto- 
mach; pertaining to the ſtomach. | 
An hypochondriack conſumption is an extenua- 
tion occaſioned by an infarction and obſtruction 
of the ftomachick veſſels through melancholy hu- 


mours. Harvey. 
By a catarrh the ft:machical ferment is vitiated. 
W : Fleyer. 


STOMA'CHICK. 2. /. [from flomach.] A 
medicine for the ſtomach. 
SToO'MACHLESS. adj. [from fomach and 
/e/s.] Being without appetite. 
STO'MACHOUs. adj. | from fomach. ] 
Stout; angry; ſullen; obſtinate. Obſo- 
lete. 
That ſtranger knight in preſence came, 
And goodiy ſalved them; but nought again 
Him anſwered, as courteſy became; 
But with fern looks, and ſtamachous diſdain, 
Gave ſigns of grudge and diſcontentment vain. 


Spenſer. 
SToOND. z./. | for fand.] 
1> Poſt; ſtation. Obſolete. 

On ch' other fide, th' aſſieged caſtle's ward 

Their ſteadfaſt nds did mightily maintain, Spenſ. 
2. Stop; indiſpoſition to proceed. 

There be not ſtands nor reſtiveneſs in a man's 
nature; but the wheels of his mind keep way with 
the wheels of his fortunes, Bacen's Hays. 

STONE. 2. J. ¶ ſtains, Gothick; pean, 
Saxon; ſteen, Dutch. ] 
1. Stones 
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1. Stones are bodies inſipid, hard, not 
ductile or malleable, nor ſoluble in wa- 
ter. Wodw. Meth, Faß. 

Stones are, the ſofter and the harder. 
ſofter ſtones are, 1. The foliaceous or flaky, as talk. 
2. The fibroſe, as the aſbeſtus. 3. The granulated, 
as the gypſum. Of the harder ſtenes are, 1. The 
opake ſtones, as limeſtone. 2. The ſemi-pellu- 
cid, as agate. 3. The pellucid, as cryſtal and the 
gems. Hill's Materia Medica. 
Five ſharp ſmooth ſtones from the next brook he 
choſe, 
And fits them to his ſling. 
Relentleſs time, deſtroying power, 
Whom fone and braſs obey. 
2. Piece of ſtone cut for building. 
Should I go to church, 
And ſee the holy edifice of fence, 
And not bethink me ſtraight of dang*rous rocks! 
Shakeſfeare. 
The Engliſh uſed the ſtones to reinforce the pier. 
Hayward. 


Coroley. 


Parnel. 


3. Gen; precious ſtone. 
| I thought I faw 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineſtimable fones, unvalued jewels. Shak, Ric. III. 
4. Any thing made of ſtone. 
Lend me a looking-glaſs ; 
If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the ſtene, 
Why then ſhe lives. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or 
bladder; the diſeaſe ariſing from a cal- 


culus. 
A ſpecifick remedy for preventing of the ſtone I 
take to be the conſtant uſe of alehoof- ale. Temple. 
A gentleman ſuppoſed his difficulty in urining 
proceeded from the ſtone. Wiſ:man's Surgery. 
6. The caſe which in ſome fruits contains 
the ſeed, and is itſelf contained in the 
fruit. 
To make fruits without core or fone is a curio- 
ſity. | Bacon. 


7. Teſticle. 


_—_ 


A ore of meat is eight pounds. 

Does Wood think that we will fell him a fone | 

of wool for his counters? Svift. 
9. A funeral monument, 

Should ſome relenting eye 
. Glance on the fone where our cold reliques lie. 
| Pepe. 
10. It is taken for a ſtate of torpidneſs 


and inſenſibility. 
I have not yet forgot myſelf to ſtene. Pope. 
11. STONE 1s uſed by way of exaggera- 


tion. 
What need you be ſo boiit'r:us rough? 
IT will not ſtruggle, I will ſtand fore (till. 
| Shakeſpcare's King John. 
And there lies Whacum by my fide, 
Stone dead, and in his own blood dyed. Hudibras. 
The fellow held his breath, and lay fone fill, as 
if he was dead. L'Eftrange. 
She had got a trick of holding her breath, and 
lying at her length for fone dead. L' Eftrange. 
The cottagers, having taken a country-dance 
together, had been all out, and ſtood fone ſtill with 
amazement, Pope. 
12. To leave xo STONE unturned. To do 
every thing that can be done for the 
production or promotion of any effect. 
Women, that Jeft no flone unturn'd 
In which the cauſe might be concern'd, 
Brought in their children's ſpoons and whiſtles, 
To purchaſe ſwords, carbines, and piſtols. Hudib. 
He cri nes invented, left unturn'd no ſtone 
To mak my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dry. 
STONE. adj. Made of ftone. 
Preſent her at the lect, | 
Becauſe the bought fone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Of the 


bro 
To STON8. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To pelt, or beat, or kill with ſtones. 
Theſe people be almoſt ready to ſtene me. 
; Exod. xvii. 4+ 
Crucifixion was a puniſhment unknown to the 
Jewiſh laws, among whom the ſtoning to death 
was the puniſhment for blaſphemy. 


| Stepbens's Sermons. 
2. To harden. 
Oh perjur'd woman! thou doſt fone my heart; 
And mak'ſt me call what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a ſacrifice. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
STO'NEBREAK. 2. . | ſaxifraga angli- 
cana.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
STO'NECHATTER, 2. , [rubetra, Latin.] 
A bird. Ainſworth. 
STO"NECRAY. #./, A diſtemper in hawks. 
STO"NECROP. #./, A ſort of tree. 
Stonecrop tree is a beautiful tree, but not com- 
mon. f Mortimer, 
STO'NECUTTER. 7. /. [from ftone and 
cutter.] One whoſe trade is to hew ſtones, 
A ſtonecutter's man had the veſiculæ of his lungs 
ſo ſtuffed with duſt, that, in cutting, the knife 
went as if through a heap of ſand. 
| Dcrham's Phyſico-Theolagy. 
My proſecutor provided me a monument at the 
onecutter's, and would have erected it in the pa- 


_riſh<church, a Swift. 
STO"NEFERN,. #. J. A plant. Ainforth. 


STO'NEFLY. 2. / An inſect. Ainſworth. 
STO"NEFRUIT, . [tone and fruit.] 
Fruit of which the ſeed is covered with 
a hard ſhell enveloped in the pulp. 


We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon 
one tree, from which we expect ſome other ſorts of 


ſtonefruit. Boyle. 
STO'NEHAWK. 2. . [ lithofalco, Latin.] 
A kind of hawk. Ainſworth, 
STO'NEHORSE, 7. , | fone and her/e.] A 
horſe not caſtrated. | 

Where there is moſt arable land, ſtoneborſes or 
geldings are more neceſſary. Mortimer's Huſtandry, 
STO'NEPIT. #. /. (tone and pit] A 
quarry; a pit where ſtones are dug. 

There is one found in a ſfonepit. MWocdzvard. 
STO'NEPITCH. 2. J from fone and pitch. ] 
Hard inſpiſſated pitch. 

The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as 
hard as flonepitch. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


STO"NEPLOVER« 2. , | pluwialrs cinzrea.] 


A bard. : Ainſworth, 
STO"NESMICKLE. 2. . [maſcinata.] A 
bird. Ainſevorth. 
STO"NEWORK. z. /. [| flone and work. ] 
Building of ſtone. 


They make two walls with flat ſtones, and fill 
the ſpace with earth, and ſo they continue the 
fiene ⁊uorł. Mortimer. 


STo'NINESS. u. /. {from fony.] 

1. The quality of having many ſtones, 
The name Hexton owes its original to the ftoni- 

neſs of the place. Hearne. 
Small gravel or ftonineſi is found therein. Mort. 

2. Hardneſs of mind. 5 

He hath ſome ſtonyneſs at the bottom. Hammond. 


[Sroꝰ x x. adj. [from fone.) 


1. Made of ſtone. 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpłrit 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
With love's light wings did 1 o'erperch theſe walls; 
For flony limits cannot hold love out. 


Nor ſlept the winds 
Within their fony caves, but ruſh'd abroad 
From the tour hinges of the world, and fell 


Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


4. Hard; inflexible; unrelenting, 


On the vert wilderneſs, who 
» Whoſe talleſt g: 
3 rooted deep as high and . otk 
_ d their ſtiff necks, loaden with Wo = 
Or torn up ſheer. ilton's Paradiſe 7 — 


Here the marſhy grounds 
And there the ſoil a tony ere mh 


23 . . D de 4 J. 4 
As in ſpires he ſtood, he turn'd to ,. i 
The fony ſnake retain'd the figure all own, 


They ſuppoſe theſe bodies to b 12 05 
eg or converted into theſe ae be 
6 
2. Abounding with ſtones. 
Wb the Pony Mznalus 
ring your flocks, and live with us, 
Now let the Pony dart of ſenſelef; cold 
Perce to my heart, and paf, through every file, 


Seen 


0 pe- 

ſparry or feny ic] 
ny ici. 

W 2 


Mis, 


The ſtony hardneſs of too many pat 
not touched with any feeling in this 8 * 
Thou art come to anſwer A 
A feny adverſary, an inhuman wretch, 
Uncapable of pity, Shakeſp. Merchart f Vries 
Eight yards of uneven ground is thieekcore . 
ten miles a- foot with me, and the tony heart:4 
villains know it. Shake pear 
At this fight wt 
My heart is turn'd to tone; and, while 'tis mine, 
It ſhall be Hony. Shakeſpeare's Herry Vl, 
I will clear their ſenſes dark, 
What may ſuffice, and ſoften ry hearts, 
To pray, repent, and bring obedicnce due. Malu. 
Indiff 'rence, clad in wiſdom's guiſe, * 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies; 
For how can ſtony bowels melt, 
In thoſe who never pity felt ? 
STOOD. The preterite of Ts fand. 
Adam, at the neus, 
Heart- ſtruck with chilling gripe of for;ow fad. 


Mii, 
STOOL. x. ,. | feels, Gothick; rol, du. 
ftoel, Dut.] | 
1. A ſeat without a back, fo diſtinguiſhed 


Su. An 
Ye 


us a 
from a chair. | 5. 1 
If a chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle perſon, [ 
with a back belonging to it, then a f is 1 ſeat 4 
for a ſingle perſon without a back. Wat!s's Light, 
Thou feartul fool, In 1 
Why takeſt not of the ſame fruit of gold! 
Ne fitteſt down on that ſame filver zz! 6. T 
To reſt thy weary perſon in the ſhaduw cold? 
Spenſer 0 
Now which were wiſe, and which were fools! * 
Poe r Alma fits between wa fol; 5 ust) 
The more the reads, the more perplext. Prins ow 
2. Evacuation by purgative medicines, foler 
There be medicines that move ſeals, and nt men, 
_ urine; ſome other urine, and not floats; thoſe 8 
that purge by fool, are ſuch as enter not 4. all « effec 
little, into the meſentery veins; but either 4 bie you 
firſt are not digeſtible by the ſtomach, aud tler. 


fore move immediately downwards to the guts; 
or elſe are afterwards rejected by the meſenery 
veins, and ſo turn likewiſe downwards to the guts 
| Bacon's Natura! lige). 

The periſtaltick motion, or repeated changes of 
contraction and dilatation, is not in the lower $9) 


elſe one would have a continual needing 0! 89s 
© Arbuthnit on Alimintl 


to ſtool. 
3· — of Repentance, or Cutts Stool, 10 
the kirks of Scotland, 15 ſomewhat 
analogous to the pillory. It is m 
above the congregation. In ſome p oy 
there may be a ſeat init; but it is ge k 
rally without, and the perſon | ” 
therein, who has been guilty _ | 
tion, for three Sundays, in - gp — 
noon; and after ſermon 13 oo N 


by name and ſurname, "kirk- 
ET 10 | 


* 
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Lirk-officer bringing the offender, if re- 
fraftory, forwards to his poſt ; and then 
the preacher proceeds to admonition. 
Here too are ſet to publick view adulte- 
rers; only theſe are habited in a coarſe 
canvas, analogous to a hairy or mo- 
naſtick veſt, with a hood to it, which 
they call the ſack, or ſackcloth ; and 
that every Sunday throughout a year, or 
longer. LES AS 
Unequal and unreaſonable judgment of things 
brings many a great man to the ſtool o ee 
L'Eftrange. 
$7001BALL. 1. . [ fool and ball.) A play 
where balls are driven from ſtool to ſtool. 
While Betty dances on the green, | 
And Suſan is at foolball ſeen. Prior. 
7 STOOP. v. a. [peupian, Saxon; ſtuy- 
en, Dutch. 
1. To bend down; to bend forward. 
Like unto the boughs of this tree, he bended 
dowaward, and fooped toward the earth. Raleigh. 
2, To lean forward ſtanding or walking. 
When Pelopidas and Iſmenias were ſent to Ar- 
taxzrxes, Pelopidas did nothing unworthy 3 but 
Ifmenias let fall his ring to the ground, and, ſtoop- 
ing tor that, was thought to make his adoration. 
ER, Stilling fleet. 
He fping open'd my left ſide, and took 
From thence a ribs ; Milton. 
4. To yield; to bend; to ſubmit. 
lem the ſon of Henry the Fifth, 
Who made the dauphin and the French to ſtoop. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Mighty in her ſhips ſtood Carthage long, 
And {wept the riches of the world from far; 
Yet fed to Rome, leſs wealthy, but more ſtrong. 
: : Dryden, 
To deſcend from rank or dignity. 


Where men of great wealth ſtoc co huſbandry, | 


it multiplieth riches exceedingly. Bacon. 

He that condeſcended ſo far, and ſtooped fo low, 
to invite and to bring us to heaven, will not refuſe 
us a gracious reception there. Boyle's Seraph. Love. 

5. Toyield; to be inferiour. | 

Death his death-wound ſhall then receive, 
And gp inglorious. Ns, Milton. 
Theſe are arts, my prince, | 
In which your Zama does not foop to Rome. 
Addiſon. 

b. To fink from reſolution or ſuperiority ; 
to condeſcend, 

They, whoſe authority is required unto the ſa- 
üstying of your demand, do think it both dan- 
kerous to admit ſuch concourſe of divided minds; 
and unmeet that their laws, which, being once 
folemnly eſtabliſhed, are to exact obedience of all 
men, and to conſtrain thereunto, ſhould ſo far ſtoop 
as to hold themſelves in ſuſpence from taking any 
eſteft. upon you, till ſome diſputer can perſuade 
you to be obedicnt, | Hooker. 

7: Jo come down on prey as a falcon. 

The bird of Jove foop'd from his airy tour, 
Two birds ot gayeſt plume before him drove. Milt. 

ö. To alight from the wing, 

7 Satan ready now 
= Hocp with wearied wings and willing feet, 

a the bace outſide of this world. Milton, 
; Twelve ſwans behold in beauteous order move, 
nd ftp with cloſing pinions from above. Dryd, 
9. To fink to a lower place. 
Cow'ring low 
With blandiſhment, each bird foop'd on his wing. 


Milton. 
3 2. /. from the verb.] 8 
ck of ſtooping ; inclination downward. 


8 . o . . 
Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiority. 
With Can any loyal ſubject ſee | 
biene ſuch a ſtoop from ſovereignty ? 


n ocean pour'd upo 
Vor. II. pon a narrow brook 2- Dryden. 


| 


— 


STO 
3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. 

Now will I wander through the air, 

Mount, make LP at every fair. Waller. 

An eagle made a fp at him in the middle of 
his exaltation, and carried him away. LEſtrange. 

4. [yeoppa, Saxon; foope, Dutch.] A 
veſſel of liquor. 

Come, lieutenant, I have a ft:0p of wine; and 
here without are a brace of gallants, that would 
fain have a meaſure to the health of Othello. | 

| Shakeſpeare, 

There is nothing more in me, Sir, but may be 
ſqueezed out without racking, only a foop or two 
of wine. | Denham. 

A caldron of fat beef, and ſtoop of ale, 

On the huzzaing mob ſhall more prevail, q 
Than if you give them, with the nieeſt art, 
Ragouſts of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. King. 

STO'0PINGLY, adv. [from ſfooping.] With 
inclination downwards. 

Nani was noted to tread ſoftly, to walk foopingly, 
and raiſe himſelf from benches with laborious geſ- 
ture. Motton. 

To STOP. v. a. [e/touper, Fr. gHoppare, Ita- 
lian; foppen, Dutch.] 
1. To hinder from progreſſive motion. 
From the oracle 
They will bring all; whoſe ſpiritual counſel had 
Shall op or ſpur me. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To hinder from ſucceſlive operation. 
Can any dreſſes find a way 
To ftop th* approaches of decay, 
And mend a ruin'd face ? Dorſet. 


3- To hinder from any change of ſtate, 
whether to better or worſe. 


4. To hinder from action or practice. 
Friend, tis the duke's pleaſure, 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor ftopp'd. Shak. King Lear. 
As the truth of Chriſt is in me, no man ſhall 
flop me of this boaſting. 2 Cor. xi. 10. 
5. To put an end to the motion or action 
of any thing; to intercept. 
| Almon falis, 
Pierc'd with an arrow from the diſtant war: 
Fix'd in his throat the flying weapon ſtood, 
And ſtepp'd his breath, and drank his vital blood. 
| Dryden. 
6. To repreſs; to ſuſpend. 

Every bold ſinner, when about to engage in the 
commiſſion of any known fin, ſhould arreſt his 
confidence, and ſtop the execution of his purpoſe 
with this queſtion : Do I believe that God has de- 
nounced death to ſuch a practice, or do I not? 

8 South. 

7. To ſuppreſs. 
He, on occaſion of fopping my play, did me a 
good office at court, by repretenting it as long ago 
deſigned. | Dryden. 


8. To regulate muſical ſtrings with the 


fingers. | 
In inftruments of ftrings, if you f a ſtring 
high, whereby it hath leſs ſcope to tremble, the 
ſound is more treble, but yet more dead, 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


9. To cloſe any aperture. 

Smite every fenced city, ſtop all wells of water, 
and mar land with ſtones. 2 Kirgs, ili. 19. 
They pulled away the ſhoulder, and fepped their 
ears, that they ſhould not hear. Zech. vii. 11. 
A hawk's bell, the hole topped up, hang by a. 
thread within a bottle-glaſs, and ſſop the glaſs cloſe 
with wax. Bacen. 
His majeſty fopped a leak that did much harm. 

| Bacon. 
Stoppings and ſuffocations are dangerous in the 

y. Bacon. 
They firſt raiſed an army with this deſign, to 
Pop my mouth, or force my conſent. King Charles. 
Celſus gives a precept about bleeding, that when 


the blood is good, which is to be judged by the | 


— 


+ * 


0 
colour, that immediately the vein ſhould be 4 E 
N 6 : ' Arbuthnot , 


10. To obſtruct; to encumber. 
Mountains of ice that top th imagin'd way. 
| Milton. 
To STOP. v. u. 6 


1. To ceaſe to go forward. 
N Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and ſtarts; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple; ſtraight 
Springs out into faſt gait, then fops again. 
f — 6005 Henry VIII. 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they 
tap at the conſines of body, as if ſpace were there 
at an end. Locke 
If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 
Stop ſhort, nor ſtruggle through. Gay, 
2. To ceaſe from any courſe of action. 
Encroachments are made by degrees from ont 
ſtep to another; and the beſt time to /g is at the 
beginning. Leficya 
STo?. 7. . [from the verb. | 
1. Ceſſation of progreſſive motion. 


'Thought*s the ſlave of time, and life timeꝰs fool; 


And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 

Muſt have a flop. ©  Sbakeſpeare» 
The marigold, whoſe courtier's face . 

Ecchoes the ſun, and doth unlace 

Her at his riſe, at his full fp 

Packs and ſhuts up her gaudy ſhop. Claw//and. 

A lion, ranging for his prey, made a ge on 4 

ſudden at a hideous yelling noiſe, which artled 

him. L' Eſtrange. 


2. Hindrance of progreſs; obſtruction; act 


of ſtopping. 

In weak and tender minds we little know what 
miſery this ſtrict opinion would breed, beſides the 
flops it would make in the whole courſe of all 
men's lives and actions. 5 Homer, 

Theſe gates are not ſufficient for the commu- 
nication between the walled city and its ſubu bs, 
as daily appears by the ps and embarraſſes of 
coaches near both theſe gates. Graun. 

My praiſe the Fabii claim, 
And thou, great hero, greateſt of thy name, 
Ordain'd in war to ſave the ſinking tate, 
And, by delays, to put a ſtop to fate. Dryd. En. 

Occult qualities put a fp to the improvement 
of natural philoſophy, and therefore have been 
rejected. | Newton's Opticks 

Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit 
which the money goes larger, and in that” circuit 


more ſteps, fo that the returns muſt neceſſarily be 
| Locke. 


| flower and ſcantier. 
Female zeal, though proceeding from ſo good a 
principle, if we may believe the French hiſtorians, 
often put a ſtop to the proceedings of their kings, 
which might have ended in a reformation. Aadiſ. 


3. Repreſſion ; hindrance of operation, 
"Tis a great ſtep towards the maſtery of our de- 
fires, to give this flop to them, and ihut them up 
in ſilence. Loc kr. 


4. Ceſſation of action. 
Look you to the guard to- night: 
Let 's teach ourſelves that honourable tp, 
Not to outſport diſcretion. Sbaleſpeare. 


5, Interruption. | | 
Thou art full of love and honeſty, 
And weigh'ſt thy words before thou giv'ſt them 
breath; ä 
Therefore theſe „aps of thine fright me the more. 
Sbhakc/praree 


6. Prohibition of ſale. 

If they ſhould open a war, they foreſee the con- 
ſumption France muſt fall into by the lep of their 
wine and ſalts, wholly taken off by our two na- 
tions. Temple. 


7. That which obſtructs; obſtacle; impe- 


diment. 
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The proud Dueſſa, full of wrathful ſpight 
And fierce diſdain to be affronted ſo, 
Inforc'd her purple beaſt with all her might, 
That ſtop out of the way to overthrow. Spenſer.” 
On indeed they went: but O! not far; 
A fatal op travers'd their headlong courſe. Daniel. 
Blefſed be that God who caſt rubs, f:ps, and 
hindrances in my way, when I was attempting the 
commiſhon of ſuch a fin. South. 
So melancholy a proſpect ſhould inſpire us with 
zeal to oppoſe ſome fop to the riſing torrent, and 
check this overflowing of ungodlineſs. Rogers. 
8. Inſtrument by which the ſounds of wind 


muſick are regulated. 

Vou would play upon me, you would ſeem to 
know my ftops ; you would pluck out the heart of 
my myſtery. | | Shak:ſpeare. 

Bleſt are thoſe, 

Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 

To ſound what op the pleaſe, Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

| The harp 
Had work, and refted not; the ſolemn pipe, 
And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet tip. Milton. 
| The found 

Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard of harp and organ; and who mov'd 

Their fps, and chords, was ſeen; his volant touch 

Inſtinct through all proportions, low and high, 

Fled, and purſued tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 

Milton. 

A variety of firings may be obſerved on their 
harps, and of fopt on their tibiæ; which ſhews the 
little foundation that ſuch writers have gone upon, 
who, from a ſhort paſſage in a claſſick author, have 
determined the preciſe ſhape of the ancient muſical 
inſtruments, with the exact number of their pipes, 
ſtrings, and fops. Aad ſon on Italy. 
9. Regulation of muſical chords by the 


fingers. | 

'The further a ſtring is rained, the leſs ſuper- 
ſtraining goeth to a note; for it requireth good 
winding of a firing before it will make any note 
at all: and in the ſtops of lutes, the higher they 
go, the leſs diftance is between the frets. Bacon. 

10. The act of applying the ſtops in mu- 
ſick. 

Th” organ-ſound a time ſurvives the fp, 
Before it doth the dying note give up. 

. | Daniel's Civil Var. 

11. A point in writing, by which ſen- 
tences are diſtinguiſhed. 
Even the jron-pointed pen, 
That notes the tragick dooms of men, 
Wet with tears ſtill'd from the eyes 
Of the Ainty deſtinies, 

Would have licar''d a ſofter ſtyle, 

And have been aſham'd to ſpoil 

His life's ſweet tory by the haſte: 

Of a cruel fop i:1-plac'd, Craſba⁊v. 

STO'PCOCK. 2. J. | tip and coch.] A pipe 
made to let out liquor, ſtopped by a 
turning cock. 

No man could ſpit from him without it, but 
would drivel like ſome paralytick or fool; the 
tongue being as a flopcoek to the air, till upon its 
removal the ſpittle is driven away. Grew's Coſml. 

STo'pGAP. n. /. [from flop and gap.] 
Something ſubſtituted; a temporary ex- 
pedient. | 

ST&yPAGE. 2. . {from Hop.] The act 
of ſtopping; the ſtate of being ſtopped. 

The effects are a ſopf age of circulation by too 
great a weight upon the heart, and ſuffocation. 

Arbathnct. 

The fte page of a cough, or ſpitting, increaſe. 
phlegm in the ſtomach. Fleyer on the Humour. 

STOo'pPLE or Slepper. n. J. [from flop. 
That by which any hole, or the mouth 
of any veſſel, is fitled up. 

Bottles ſwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrou 
upon rough ground, fill not full, but leave fume 
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air; for if the liquor come cloſe to the fopple, it 
cannot flower, Bacon. 
There were no ſhuts or fopplcs made for the 
ears, that any loud or ſharp noiſe might awaken 
it, as alſo a ſoft and gentle murmur provoke it to 
ſleep. Ray on the Creation, 
STO'RAXTREE, 7. /. Ayraæ, Latin. ] 
1. A plant. 


2. A reſinous and odoriferous gum. 
I yielded a pleaſant odour like the beft myrrh, 
as galbanum, and ſweet florax. Ecelus. xxiv. 15. 
STORE. 2. /. [tor, in old Swediſh and 
Runick, is uch, and is prefixed to other 
words to intend their ſignification; for, 
Daniſh ; for, Iſlandick, is great. The 
Teutonick dialects nearer to Engliſh 
ſeem not to have retained this word.] 
1. Large number; large quantity; plenty. 
The ſhips are fraught with fore of victuals, and 
good quantity of treaſure. ; Bacon. 
None yet, but ff:re hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like acrial vapours flew, 
Of all things tranſitory and vain, when fin 
With vanity had fill'd the works of men. Milton. 
Jove, grant me length of life, and years good fore 
Heap on my bended back. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. A ſtock accumulated; a ſupply hoard- 
ed. | 
We liv'd ſupine amidſt our flowing fore, | 
We ſlept ſecurely, and we dreamt of more. Dryd. 
Divine Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame: 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt from her ſacred fore 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, X 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds. Dryden. | 
Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's iſle adores: 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her fores / | 
How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought! 


Their minds are richly fraught | 
With philoſophick fores. ' Thomſon. 


3. The ſtate of being accumulated ; hoard. 
Is not this laid up in Acre with me, and ſealed | 
up among my treaſures ? Deut. xxxii. 34. 
4. Storehouſe; magazine. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 
Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd 
To blackeſt grain, and into fore convey'd. Milton. 
STORE. adj. Hoarded ; laid up; accumu- 
lated, 5 | 
What floods of treaſure have flowed into Europe 
by that action, ſo that the cauſe of Chriſtendom is 
raiſed ſince twenty times told: of this treaſure che 
gold was accumulate and fre treaſure; but the 
ſilver is ſtill growing. Bacon's Hily War. 
To STORE. v. a. [from the noun. _ 
1. To furniſh ; to repleniſh. | 
Wiſe Plato ſaid the world with men was ſeor'd, 
That ſuccour each to other might afford. Den am. 
Her face with thoutand beauties bleſt ; 
Her mind with thouſand virtues for'd ; 
Her pow'r with buundieſs joy conteſt, 
Her perſon only not ador'd. 
2. To ſtock againſt a future time. 
Some were of opinion that it were beſt to tay 
where chey were, until more aid and tore of vitua:s 
were come; but others ſaid the enemy were but 
barely fred with victuals, and therefore could not 
long hold out, Knolles's Hiſtory. 
One having fi:red a pond of four acres with 
carps, tench, and other fiſh, and only put in tue 
ſmall pikes, at ſeven years end, upon the draught, 
not one fiſh was left, but the two pikes grown t 
an excefiive bigneſs. D Hale. 
The mind reſtects on its own operations about 
the ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby ſtres itſelf 
with a new ſet of ideas, which I call ideas of reflec- 
tion. Locke. 
To fore the veſſel let the care be mine 
With water from the rocks, and roſy wine, 
And life-ſuſtaining breads Pope's Odyſſey. 


— 


Prior. 


STO'rIED. adj. [from flory.] Furniſhed 


\ 


STO 
3. To lay up; to hoard, 
Let the main part of the 
ſtock, laid in and flared up, 
in proportion, : 
STO'REHOUSE, u. ,. 


1. Magazine; treaſu 


: Ty; place in hi 
things are hoarded and Which 
a time of uſe. and repolited againg | 


By us it is willingly confeſſes, th f 
gc e btn ep. 
treaſures of wiſdom and Knowledge, _ 


: i 
over and above things in this kind my 


corn be a egm 
and then delivered 


[ fore and buf] he 
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arebeuſes cramm 
Shakeſpeare's Cori 


7 
arr. 


Suffer us to famiſh, and their 
with grain! 5 
Joſeph opened all the forebe 1 
the Egyptians. e hr 
To theſe high pow'rs a forebcaſe doth pertain, 
Where they all arts and gen'ral reaſons 14y . * 
Whick in the ſoul, ev'n after death, remain 
And no Lethean flood can waſh away. Dri, 
My heart hath been a ſzrebeuſe long of thin... 
And ſayings laid up, portending ſtra 2 8 


* 


nge events, 


7 76 ; 

The image of God was reſplendent 3 20 
practical unde: ſtanding, that ſoreheuſc of the ho ; 
in which are treaſured up the rules of action _ 
the ſeeds of morality. Fur 1 
As many different ſounds as can be made by fa. | 
gle articulations, ſo many letters there are in tho W 


orebouſe of nature. 
2. A great maſs repoſited. 
They greatly joyed merry tales to feign, 
Of which a forehouſe did witit her rema n. 
Fairy Queer, 
/- {from fore.] One who lays 


Hide, 


STO'RER. 7. 
up. 


with ſtories ; adorned with hiftorical 
pictures. 


Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ſtudious cloifter pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillar, maſſy proof; 
And ſtoried windows, richly dight, 
Caſting a dim religious light. 
Some greedy minion or imperious wife 
The trophied arches, fried halls, invade, Pg. 


STORK. 7. /, [peonc, Saxon; ciconia, Lat.) 
A bird of paſſage, famous for the regu- 


larity of its departure. 
Its beak and legs are long and red; it feeds up 
ſerpents, frogs, and inſects : its plumage woult be 
quite white, were not the extremity of its ung, 
and alſo ſome part of its head and thighs, black! 
it fits for thirty days, and lays but four eggs: tie 
go away in the middle of Auguſt, and return n 
ſpring. Cale. 
The ftork in the heaven knoweth her pointed 
times. ; Fer Miabs 
Who bid the fork, Columbus like, expioe 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unkncun before! 
Who calls the council, fates the certa.n Cay, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who point ty ; 
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ST'"ORKSBILL. 2. J [geranium, Lat.) a 
herb. Ainſeorin, 
STORM. z. / [ yform, Welſh ; Jem, 
Saxon; form, Dutch; frorms, Italian, 
1. A tempeſt ; a commotion of the ele 
ments. | Sh ES 
O turn thy rudder hitherward a while, ; 
Here may thy ftorm-beat vellel ſafely rice. © 
We hear this fearful tempeſt ſins, 3 
Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the forme Slate fia 
Them the upſtays, mindleſs the while 
Herſelf, though faireit unſupported flowe! - 105 
From her beſt prop ſo far, and ferm ſo 8g 1 
Sulphurous hail ſhot after vs A Pa ws 
Then ſtay, my child ! form: beat, o_w_ 4 55 
Oh beat thoſe ſtorms, and roll the ſeas, 1 


2. Aſſaul 


* 
ee“: 
e Pl 


STO 


on a fortified place. 
& Aſt 0 by erm the walls were won, 
ſack'd and burnt the town. 


Or how the victor | Deyden. 
Commotion; ſedition; tumult; cla- 

Aer: bullle. i | 
hit Fin Ireland nourith a mighty band, 


land ſome black form. Shak. 
Her fitter | 
o ſcold and raiſe up ſuch a ſtorm, 
112! ears might hardly endure the din. 
Shakeſpeare. 
calamity ; diſtreſs. 
n ftruggling in the ſtorms of fate. 
Pope. 
violence; Yehemence 3 tumultuous force. 
f As oft as We are delivered from thoſe either im- 
minznt or preſent calamities, againſt the form and 
tm eſt whereof we all inftanily craved favour from 
above, let it be a queſtion what We ſhould reader 
uno God for his bleſſings, univerſally, ſenſibly, 
ind extraurdinarily beſtowed. | Hocker. 
7, Sros u. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To at- 
tack by open force. 
from plvughs and harrows ſent to ſeek renown, 
They fight in fizids, and ficrm the ſhaken town. 
; Dryden. 
There the brazen tow'r was ftorm'd of old, 
When Joie deſcended in almighty gold. 
7 STORM. v. . 
I. To raiſe tempeſts. | 
& now he rs with many a ſturdy ſtoure, 
$9 now his biuſtering blaſt each coaſt doth ſcoure. 


1 will ir up in Eng 


Began 
Jhat M 


b Affliction; 


A brave ma 


Pape. 


8 perſers 1 


2. To rage; to fume; to be loudly angry. 
Hoarte, and all in rage, 
As mock'd they forme Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
When you return, the maſter forms, tie lady 
ſcoids, SToift. 
While thus they rail, and ſcold, and form, 
It paiſes but for common form. Sæoift. 
Frou r. adj, [from ſtorm.] 
1. Tempeſtuous, | . 
Bellowing clouds burſt with a formy ſound, 
And wich an armed winter ſtrew the ground. 
| Addiſon. 
The tender apples, from their parents rent 
B. frmy ſhacks, muſt not neglected lie. Philips. 
2, Violent ; paihonate, 
STORY. . / {pecen, Sax. ; forie, Dutch; 
Aria, Italian; leg.] N 
1. Hiſtory ; account of things paſt. 


The fable of the dividing of the world between 


the three ſons of Saturn, aroſe from the true fory 


et tae dividing of the earth between the three bre- | 


thren, the ſons of Noah, Raleigb. 
Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance 2: now hear me relate 
bly ſ:zy, which perhaps thou haſt not heard. 
i Milton. 
The four great monarchies make the ſubject of 
#iczt 7.ry, aud are related by the Greck and 
Latin authors. 8 Temple. 
Mate os fact, concerning times, places, per- 
lon, cttoae, which depend upon ftiry, and the re- 
lat on of others, thefe things ate not capable of 
being proved by ſuch {cientigeal principles, Wilk. 
Gorernments that once made ſuch a noiſe, as 
founde? upon the de- peft counſels and the ſtrongeſt 
force, yer by ſome fight miſcarriage, which let in 
_— Pp tem, are now ſo utterly extinct, that 
| I Saks of tem out a name; nor are there 
ax traces ot them to be found, but only in 
m 1 . Scutbh. 
5 tale; petty narrative; aceount 
BY ſingle incident. 
5 Ko a e e 125 and Soleurre, a monu- 
i Bo republick of Bern tells us the 
"har oY man not to be met with in any 
hs | Addiſon 


rn idle or trifli g tale; a petty fic- 


Theſe flaws and ſtarts would well become 
A woman's flory at a winter's fire, 


Authoris'd by her grandame. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
This fcene had ſome bold Greek or Britiſh bard 
Beheld of old, what ftories had we heard 
Of fairies, ſatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 
Their feaſts, their revels, and their am'rous flames 
; Denham. 
My maid left on the table one of her ftcry books, 
wh:ch 1 found full of ſtrange impertinence, of poor 
ſervants who came to be ladies. Swift. 
4. [yeon, place, Saxon.] A floor; a flight 
OT rYOOMNsS, 
Avoid enormous heights of ſeven ſtories, and the 
contrary fault of low diſtended fronts. Wiiton, 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raiſe a houte about two ſtories 3 
A lyrick ode would ſlate; a catch 


/ 


To STORY. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To tell in hiſtory ; to relate. 
How worthy he is. 1 will leave to appear here- 
after, rather than fory him in his own hearing. 
Shakeſpear.”s Cymbcline. 
*Tis not vain or fabulous 
What the ſage poets, taught by th” heav'nly muſe, 
Stort a of old in high immortal verſe, 
Of dice chimeras and enchaated ifles, 
And ritced rocks whole entrance leads to hell. 
: Milton. 
It is tried of the brazen Coloſſus, in the iſland 
of Rhodes, that it was ſeventy cubits high; the 
thumb of it being ſo big, that no man could graſp 
one oi them with both his arms. Wilkins. 
Recite them, nor in erring pity fear 
To wound with ied griefs the filial ear. 
2. To range one under another. 
* Becaule all the parts of an undiſturbed fluid are 
of equal gravity, or gradually placed or ftori-d ac- 
cording to the difference of it, any concretion that 
can be ſuppoſed to be naturally and mechanicail, 
made in ſuch a fluid, mutt have a like ſtructure ot 
Its ſeveral parts ; that is, cither be all over of a ſimi- 
lar gravity, or have the more ponderous parts nearer 
do its baſis, Bentley's Sermons, 
STORYTELLER. 2. / | ftery and zell,)] One 
Who relates tales in converſation; an 
hiſtorian, in contempt. 
In ſuch a ſatire all would ſcek a ſhare, 
And every fool will fancy he is there; 
Old forytellers too muſt pine and die, 
To tee their antiquated wit laid by; 
Like her, who miſs'd her name in a lampoon, 
And griey'd to find herſelf decay'd fo foon. Dryd. 
Company will-be no longer peſtered with dull, 
dry, tedious ſtyytellers. Swifts Polite Converſation. 
STOVE. 7. /. | doo, Iſlandick, a fire-place ; 
Fanny Saxon; eftuwe, French; ove, 
en.. a 
1. A hot-houſe ; a place artificially made 


warm. 

Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up 
ſuch fiſh with their nets as reſort thither for breath. 
ing, light on ſwallows congealed in ciods of a ſlimy 
ſubſtance, and carrying them home to their fowes, 
the warmth recovereth them to life and flight. 

Carcwo's Survey of Cornzoall, 

Stoves, which could autumn of cold winter make; 
Fountains in autumn to bring winter back, 

: Bieaum. Phychbe. 

The heat which ariſes out of the letler ſpiracles 
brings forth nitre and ſulphur; ſome of which it 
aiHxes to the tops and ſides of the grottos, which 
are uſually fo hot as to ſerve for natural loves or 
ſweating-vaults. 3 We:dwward, 

The moſt proper place for union is a ve. 


Pope. 


2. A place in which fire is made, and by 
which heat is communicated. h 
If the ſeaſon prove exceeding piercing, in your 
great houſe kindle ſome charcoals; and when they 


have done ſmoaking, put them into a hole ſunk a 


Would tile; an epigram would thatch. Swift. 


STO 


little into the floor, about the middle of it. This 


is the lafeſt ſtowe. Evelyn. 
To STOVE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To keep 
warm in a houle artificially heated. 

For December, January, and the lacter part of 
November, take ſuch things as are green all win- 
ter; orange trees, lemon trees, and myrcles, if they 
be ftzved 3 and fweet marjoram Warm tet. Bacon. 

To S10UND. v. #. [Runde, J gneved, 
Iſlandick.] 

1. To be in pain or ſorrow. Out of uſe. 

2. For ftunned. Spenyer. 

STOUND. 2. J. [from the verb. 

1. Sorrow; grief; miſhap. Out of ut, 
The Scots retain it. | 

Begin and end the bitter baleful found, 

If leis than that 1 fear. 
The fox his copeſmate found, 
To whom complaining his unhappy ffcund, 
He witl: him far'd ſome better chance to find. 
Spenſer, 


Spenſer. 


2. Aſtoniſhment; amazement. 
Thus we {tood, as in a fund, 
And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. Gay. 
3. Hour; time; ſeaſon. F 
STOUR. 2. J. [ fur, Runick, a battle ; 
yeeopan, Saxon, to diſturb.] Aſſault; 


incurſion; tumult. © Obſolete. 
And he that harrow'd hell with heavy flour, 
The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heav*nly 
bow'r. Spenſer's Fairy Qucene 
Love, that long ſince has to thy mighty powre 
Per force ſubdued my pour capiived heart, 
And raging now therein with reſtleſs foxore, 
Dok tyrannize in.every weaker part. Spenſer. 
The giant ftruck ſo mainly mercileſs, 
That could have overthrown a ſtonay tower 
And, were not heav*nly grace that him did bleſs, 
He had been pouldered all as thin as flower, 
But he was wary of that deadly foxure. Spenſer. 


STOUT. adj. | fout, Dutch; folz, proud, 
German: fautanr, Gothick, is to ſtrike. ] 


1. Strong; luſty ;. valiant. 
When I was young, 
do remember how my father fatd, 
A ſtauter champion never handied ſword. 
Shakeipeare's Henry VI. 
Some captain of the land or fleet, 
Stout of his hands, but of a ſoldier's wit, 
Cries, I have ſenſe to ſerve my turn, in ſtore, 
And he's a raſcal who pretends to more. Dryden, 


2. Brave; bold; intrepid. 
The feut-hearted are ſpoiled. TLſalm Ixxvi. 5. 
He lott the character of a bold, faut, and mag- 
nanimous man, which he had been long reputed 
to be. : Clarend:n, 


3. Obſtinate ; pertinacious; reſolute; proud. 
| The lords all ſtand, 
To clear their cauſe, moſt reſolutely aut. Daniel. 
There virtue and ſtont honour paſs'd the guard, 
Thote only friends that could not be debarr'd. 
Bathurſt, 
4. Strong; firm. 
The Hauteſt veſiel to the ſtorm gave way, 
And ſuck'd through loofen'd planks the ruthing ſea, 
Dryden. 
STouT. 2. / A cant name for ſtrony beer. 
Should but his muſe deſcending drop 
A lice of bread and mutton chop, 
Or kindly, when his credit 's out, 
Surpriſe him with a pint of fout 3 
Exalted in his mighty mind, 


He flies and leaves the ſtars behind, Swift, 


STou'TLY. adv. [from ſtout.] Luſtily; 


boldly; obſtinately. 
Srov' rx ESS. 2. % [from fout.] 


1. Strength; valour. 


2. Boldneſs; fortitude. | 
His baſhfulneſs in youth was the very true fign 
of his virtue and foutneſs after. Aſcham's Sc beolm. 


Cc 2 3. Obſtinacy 
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STR 
3, Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs. 


Come all to ruin, let 
Tt y mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous ffoutncſs : for I mock at death 
W th 2s ſtout heart as thou. Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
To STOW. wv. a. [peop, Saxon; foe, old 
Frifick, a place; fowen, Dutch, to lay 
up.] To lay up; to repoſit in order; 
to lay in the proper place. 
Foul thief! where haſt thou frwv'd my daughter? 
Shaxſpearcs 
5 T th' holſters of the ſaldle- bow 
Two aged piſtols he did fo. Hudibras. 
Some ſtoꝛo their oars, or ſtop the leaky tides. 
Dryden. 
All the patriots were beheaded, f:wved in dun- 
geons, or condemned to work in the mines. Aud. 
The goddeſs thov'd the veſſel from the ſhores, 
And fcwv'd within its womb the naval ſtores. Pepe. 
So grizves th' advent'rous merchant, when he 


throws 
All his long-toil'd-for treaſure his ſhip ftozos 
Into the angry main. Carew. 


STOWAGE. 1. , [from flow.] - 
1. Room for laying up. | 
In every veſſel is /tswwage for immenſe treaſures, 
when the cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize of 
as great a value, Addiſon. 
2. The ſtate of being laid up. 
*T'is plate of rare device, and jewels 

Of rich and exquiſite form; their value 's great; 
And J am ſomething curious, being ſtrange, 

To have them in ſafe fowage. Shak. Cymbcline. 
3. Money paid for ſtowing of goods. 
STOWE, STOE, whether ſingly or jointly, 

are the ſame with the Saxon prop, a 

place. 
STRA'BISM. z. . ¶ ſtrabiſme, Fr. ftrabi/- 

mus, Lat.] A ſquinting; act of looking 
aſquint. 


Fo STRA'DDLE. v. 7. [ſuppoſed to come 


from /ridile or fride.] To ſtand or walk 
with the feet removed far from each 
other to the right and left; to part the 
legs wide, 


Let man ſurvey himſelf, diveſted of artificial 


« harms, and he will find himſelf a forked ſtradaling 

nimal, wich bandy legs. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To STRA'GGLE. v. a. 

10 etymology is known: it is probably 

a frequentative of fray, from fravutare, 
Italian, of extra viam, Latin.] 


1. To wander without any certain direc- 


tion ; to rove; to ramble. | 
But ſtay ; like one that thinks to bring his friend 

A mile or two, and ſees the journey's end, 

I fraggle on too far. Suckling. 


him. 


moſt, cannot keep their minds from Hraggling. 
Locke. 


2. To wander diſperſedly. : 
He likewiſe enriched poor fraggling ſoldiers with | 


great quantity. Shakcſpeare's Timon. 
They found in Burford ſome of the fraggling ſol- 

diers, who out of wearineſs ſtayed behind. Clarend. 
Form ftraggling mountaineers, for publick good, 

To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood z 

Houſes to build, and them contiguous make, 

For cheerful neighbourhood and ſafety's fake. Tate. 


3. To exuberate ; to ſhoot too far. 


Were they content te prune the laviſh vine 
Of fraggling branches, and improve the wine. 


fi4e of the hedge, that fraggle my far 755 : 
orzimer $ 1 foan rye 


4+ To be diſperſed ; to be apart from any 


main body; to Rand ſingle. 


Gibjon's Camden. | 


[Of this word | 


A wolf ſpied out a fragglirg kid, and purſued | 
| L* Eftrange. 
Children, even when they endeavour their ut- | 


STR 


Having paſſed the Syrens, they came between 
'Scylla and Charybdis, and the ftraggling rocks, 
which ſeemed to caſt out great ſtore ot flames and 


ſmoke. Raleigh. 

Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe 
In ſtreets, but here and there a ſtraggling houſe z 
Yet ſtill he was at hand. | Dryden. 

STRA'GGLER, . . [from fraggle.] 
1. A wanderer; a rover; one who forſakes 
his company; one who rambles without 
any ſettled direction. 

The laſt ſhould keep the countries from paſſage 
of gragglers from thoſe parts, whence they uſe to 
come forth, and ofrentimes uſe to work much miſ- 

chicf, 7" ee e Ireland. 
Let 's whip theſe Hragglers o'er the ſeas again, 
L1ſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 
Thele famiſh'd beggars. Shakejp. Richard III. 
Bottles miſſing are ſuppoſed to be half ſtolen by 
fragglers, and the other half broken. Swift. 
2. Any thing that puſhes beyond the reſt, 
or ſtands ſingle. | 
Let thy hand ſupply the pruning knife, 
And crop luxuriant fragglers, nor be loth 
To ſtrip the branches ot their leafy growth. Dryd. 
His pruning hook corrects the vines, 
And the looſe ſtragglers to theigranks confines. Pepe. 
STRAIGHT. aaj. | frack, old Dutch. It 
is well obſerved by 4:/worth, that for 
not crooked we ought to write fraight, and 
for narrow, ſtrait ; but for freight, which 
15 ſometimes found, there is no good au- 
thority.] 5 
1. Not crooked; right. 
Beauty made varren the ſwell'd boaſt 
Of him that beſt could ſpeak ; feature, laming 
The ſhrine of Venus, or fraight-pight Minerva. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A hunter's horn and cornet is oblique z yet they 
have likewiſe fraight horns ; which, if they be of 
the fame bore with the oblique, differ little in ſound, 
ſave that the frajght require ſomewhat a ſtronger 
blaſt. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
There are many ſeveral forts of crooked lines ; 
but there is one only which is ftraight. Dryden. 
Water and air the varied form confound ; 
The ſraigbt looks crooked, and the ſquare grows 


round. . . Pricr. 


half under the water, the water gives me a falſe 
idea. Matts's Logick, 
2. Narrow ; cloſe. This ſhould properly 


be „rait. feftroit, Fr. See STRAIT. ] 
Queen Elizabeth uſed to ſay, of her inſtructions 
to great officers, that they were like to garments, 
rait at the firſt putting on, but did by and by 
wear looſe enough, Bacon, 


3. Tenſe; tight. Qf this ſenſe it is doubt- 
ful whether it belongs to rait, claſe, 
aarrow ; or to ſtraight, not crooted. Pull 
the cord /raight, may mean, draw it till | 
it has no flexure; tie it ſtrait about you, 
may mean, dra it into a narrower com- 
paſs. This ambiguity has perhaps con- 
tounded the orthography. 

STRAIGHT. adv. | frax,Daniſh ; Brack, 


jective, as a fraight line is the ſhorteſt 
line between two points. 


9 - 


. J will not ſend them. I will after ſtraight, 
And tell him ſo. 


and expel, are not the moſt pernicious. 


With chalk I firſt deſcribe a circle here, 
Where the ætherial ſpirits muſt appear: 


When I ſee a rait ſtaff appear crooked while 


Dutch.] Immediately ; directly. This 
ſenſe 1s naturally derived from the ad- 


If the devil come and roar for them, ; 


i Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Thoſe ftinks which the noſtrils fraigh; abhor | 
Trim off the ſmall ſuperi!uyus branches on each] 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. Þ 


Come in, come in; for here they will be ſtrait : | . 


Around, around the place I fumigate. 


Dryden. : 
L 


STR 
= ee thy generous 
ing but the appear 
It Praight takes fire, 20d — into — 94 
To STRAIGHTEN, v. a. x 
1. To make not crooked; to make fre? vl 
A crooked ſtick is not fraigbtencd, exce 6. g 
as far bent on the clean contrary fide, "Ws 
Of ourſelves being ſo apt to err, the alter * 
which we have to ftraightca our paths is 6 fa 
lowing the rule of his will, whoſe footſteps oy 5 . 
are right. Us J 
2. To make tenſe ; to tighten, be 
STRAI GHTLY. adv. [from ftraight] 
1. In a right line; not crookedly, © 
2. Tightly ; with tenſion, : 
STRAI'GHTNESS. 2. J [from ſtraigbt. ] 
1. Rectitude; the contrary to crookednec: 
Some are for maſts, as fir and pine, becay; of 
their length and ftraightneſss Baccn's Nat. Hi 
2. Tenſion ; tightneſs, 
STRAI'GHTWAY. ad. ¶ ftraight and Way, 
It is very often written ſtraightavay;, and 
therefore 1s perhaps more properly writ. 
ten fraightwiſe.] Immediately; ſtraight, 


Let me here for ay in peace remain, 

Or ftraightway on that laſt long voyage fare, Sy. 
Soon as he enter'd was, the door fraightroay : 
Did ſhut, Stein 
Like to a ſhip, that, having *ſcap'd a tempel, 

Is ſtraigbtæuay claim'd and boarded with a pirate, 
Slule peares 
The Turks ſtraigbtway breaking in upon them, 
made a bloody fight. | CER 
As ſoon as iron is out of the fire, it ceseth 
ſraightways. Ban. 
The found of a bell is ſtrong; continueth ſome 
time after the percuſſion ; but ceaſeth ſraip}troays 
if the bell or ſtring be touched. Bacon s Nat. Hf, 
The ſun's power being in thoſe months greater 
it then fraightways hurries ſteams up into tir ate 
moſphere. 


To STRAIN. v. a. [eftreindre, French. 
1. To ſqueeze through ſomething, 
Their aliment ought to be light; rice boiled 11 
whey, and ftrained, : Arbuthri © Dirt. 
2. To purify by filtration. 
Earth doth not ſtrain water fo finely as fd. 


Bath 


3. To ſqueeze in an embrace. 
I would have ftrain'd him with a ftr emorace; 
But through my arms he flipt i 
. idr. 
Old Evander with a cloſe embrace 
Strain'd his departing friend, and tears of 2 
his face. Dryers A 
4. To ſprain ; to weaken by 200 much 310! 
lence.. | 3 
The jury make no more ſeruple to fais, js 
an Engliſhman and the queen, though it e 0 
frain their oaths, than to drink milk un#1ainc% 
Eb Spenſer” s State of Irclancs 
Prudes decay'd about may tack, 
Strain their necks with looking backs 
5. To put to its utmoſt ſtrength. 
By this we fee, in a cauſe of religion, e 
perate adventures men will Arai ane 
relief of their own part, having law and 3 
againſt them. 5 
Too well 1 wote my humble vaine, | 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkem?t 5 
Vet as 1 con my cunning I wil! ram. 219 
Thus mine enemy fell, — then 


$ wif A 


„ 
to how del- 


And thus I ſet my foot on 's nec E; he frat 


e princely blood flows in his cheex zj . e. 
Fed hi 9 — nerves, and puts eee or 
That acts my words. Shakeſpeare $ 4 15 

My earthly by his heavenly np i Melt 
Which it had long ſtood under h to 
In that celeſtial colloquy Suben , 
As with an object that excels the ſenſe, 


„Lol. 
Dazzled and ſpent, ſunk down. Milt: Parad = 


V 1 
W x 70 ; 


dap, 


STR 


The lark and linnet ſing with rival notes; 


ain their warbling throats | 
ee in the ſoring- wo Dryden. 
tor yet content, the ſtrains her malice more, 
And adds new ills to thoſe contriv'd before. Dryd. 
It is the wortt ſort of good huſbandry for a fa- 
not to ftrain himſelf a little for his ſon's breed- 
ney . Locke. 
* words flow from us in a ſmooth eontinued 
gream, without thoſe ſtrainings of the voice, mo- 
tons of the body, and majeſty of the hand, which 
ge fo mach celebrated in the orators of Greece and 
Rome. : Atterbury. 
$rrain'd to the root, the ſtooping foreſt pours 
A ruſtung ſhower of yet untimely leaves. 7. homſon. 
6. To make ftrait or tenſe. : 
A bigger itring more frained, and a leſſer ſtring 
fefs Haine, may fall into the ſame tone. Bacon 
Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To fair luis fetters with a ſtricter care. 


Dryden's Virgil. 


7. To puſh beyond the proper extent. 
See they ſuffer death; 
But in their deaths remember they are men, 
$;rain not the laws do make their torture grievous. 
Addiſon. 
There ean be no other meaning in this expreſ- 
ko, however tome may pretend to rain it. Sqvift. 
Pour way is to wreſt and ftrain ſome principles, 
maintained bath by them and me, to a ſenſe repug- 
nant with their other known doctrines. F/aterland. 
g To force; to conſtrain ;z to make uneaſy 
or unnatural, 
The lurk lings ſo out of tune, 
Srairirg harih di ſcords and unpleaſing ſharps, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirth 
I: forc'd and frained; in his looks appears 
A wid diſtracted fierceneſe. 


Fo STRAIN, H. 2. 
1. To make violent efforts. 
To build his fortune 1 will train a little, 
Tor "tis a bond in men. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
You ſtand like greyhounds in the ſlips, 
$training upon the ſtart. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
They train, 
That death may not them idly find © attend 


air certain laſt, but work to meet their end. 


Daniel, | 


Straining with too weak a wing, 
We neces will write epiſtles to the king. 
2. To be filtered by compreſſion. 
Cæſar thought that all ſea ſands had natural 
ſprings of freſh water: but it is the ſea water; be- 
cuſe the pit filled according to the meaſure of the 
ue ; and the ſea-water, paling or Htraining thro' 
tle ſands, leaveth the ſaltneſs behind them. Bacon. 
STRAIN, 2. / [from the verb.] 


, An injury by too much violence. 
Credit is gained by cuſtom, and ſeldom recovers 
afrain; but, if broken, is never well ſet again. 
| Temple, 
In all pain there is a deformity by a ſolution of 
continuity, as in cutting; or a tendency to ſolu- 
4D, as in convulſßions or ftrains. Grew, 


2, [rrenge, 


delcent, 


Wen far Tcan praiſe him; he is of a noble ſtrain, 
f approy d valour, Shakeſpeare. 
» ene Trojan youths, born of their nobleſt rains, 
20 my and, yet enrag'd, will empty all their 

Of vital ſpiri 

pirits. | Chapman's Iliad. 

8 Why doſt thou falſely Wen, 

Me t a Sidney? from which noble train 
or CY that could fo far exalt the name 

* 5 Waller. 
hg then to Pharamond and Charlemazne, 
the long heroes of the Gallic train. Pricr. 

. Hereditary diſpoſition. 


A 101 
teſy 7 * theſe ſweet knaves and all this cour- 


train of man's bred out into baboon and 


Pope. 


Shakeſpeare. U 


Denham. 


Saxon.] Race; generation ; 


—_— 


| 


, Intemperance and luſt breed diſeaſes, which pro- 


STR 


pagated, ipoil the ſtrain of a nation. 
4. A ſtyle or manner of ſpeaking. 
According to the genius and rain of the book 
of Proverbs, the words wiſdom and righteouſneſs 
are uſed to ſignify all religion and virtue. Tilletſ, 
In our liturgy are as great frains of true ſublime 
eloquence, as are any where to be found in our lan- 
guage, Sault. 
Macrobius ſpeaks of Hippocrates? knowledge in 
very lofty ſtrains. Baker, 
5. Song ; note ; ſound. | 
Wilt thou love ſuch a woman ? what, to make 
thee an inſtrument, and play falſe rains upon thee ? 
Shakejprearce 
Orpheus” ſelf may heave his head 
From golden ſlumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elynan flowers, and hear 
Such rains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 
His haif-regain'd Eurydice. Milton. 
Their heav'nly harps a lower rain began, 
And in ſoft muſick mourn the fall of man. Dryd. 
When the firſt bold vefleT dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. Pepe”s St. Cecil. 
Some future rain, in which the mule ſhall tell 
How ſcience dwindles, and how volumes ſwell. 


Young. 
6. Rank; character. 
But thou who, lately of the common rain, 
Wert one of us, if ſtill thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the fame foliies too, 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a flave. 
| N Dryden. 
7. Turn; tendency ; inborn diſpoſition. 
Becauſe hergticks have a ftrain of madneſs, he 
applied her with ſome corporal chaſtiſements, which 
with rejpite of time might haply reduce her to good 
order, _ Hayward, 
8. Manner of ſpeech or action. | 
Such take too high a frair at the firſt, and are 
magnanimous more than tract of years can uphold 
as was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy faith, 
© ultima primis cedebant.“ Bacun. 


Tillotſon. 


S TRAINER. . J. [from ffrain.] An in- 


ſtrument of filtration. 

The excrementitious moiſture paſſeth in birds 
through a finer and more delicate frainer than it 
doth in beaſts; for feathers paſs through quills, 
and hair through ſkin, Bacon, 

Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late 
In vain ſhouldft ſcek a frainer to diſpart | 
The huſky terrene dregs from purer muſt. Philips. 

The ſtomach and inteftines are the preſs, and 
the lacteal veſſels the ſrainers, to ſeparate the pure 
emulſion from its feces. Arbuthnot. 

Theſe, when condens'd, the airy region pours 
On the dry earth in rain or gentle ſhowers; 

Th' inſinuating drops fink through the ſand, 
And paſs the porous ftrainers of the land. Blackm. 
STRAIT. adj. [eftroit, French; ſretto, 
Italian. ] 
1. Narrow; cloſe ; not wide. 
Witneſſes, like watches, go 

Juſt as they *re ſet, too fait or Now 3 

And, where in conſcience they *re fraight lac'd, 

*I'1s ten to one that fide is Caſt, Hudilras. 

They are afraid to meet her, if they have miſſed 
the church; but then they are more afraid to ſee 
her, if they are laced as firait as they can poſſibly 
be. | Law. 

2. Cloſe; intimate. | 

He, forgetting all former injuries, had received 
that naughty Piexirtus into a ſtraigbt degree of fa- 
vour; his goocneſs being as apt to be deceived, as 
the other's craft was to deceive, Sidney. 

3. Strict; rigorous. 

Therefore hold 1 trait all thy commandments; 
and al! falſe ways i utterly abhor. Eſalms, Com. Pr. 

Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their 
lands in England, for there is a ftraighter order taken. 


fal, but a national inundation. 


STR 


He now, forſooth, takes on him to reforts 
Some certain edits, and ſome ſtrait decrees 
That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. Shak. 

Proceed no ftraiter gainſt our uncle Glo'fter, 
Than from the evidence of good efteem 
He be approv'd in practice culpable. Shak, Hen. VI. 

4. Difficult; diſtreſsful. 

5. It is uſed in oppoſition to crooked, but 
is then more properly written ffraigbt. 
[See STRAIGHT.] 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill 
which intercepts the fight of the ſounding body; 
and ſounds are propagated as readily through crookcd 
pipes as through ſtraight ones. Newton's Opticks. 

STRAIT. 2. / 1 | 

1. A narrow pals, or frith.. 

Plant garriſons to command the ftreights and 
narrow paſſages. Spenſer. 

Honour travels in a ſtreigbt ſo narrow, 

Where one but goes abreaſt. Shak, Trcil. and Creſſ. 

Fretum Mageilanicum, or Magellan's ftraits. 

4 : Abbt. 

They went forth unto the fraits of the moun- 
tain. | Judith. 

The Saracens brought, together with their vic- 
tories, their language and religion into all that coaſt 
of Africk, even from Egypt to the ſtreigbts of Gib- 
raltar. 5 Brerewoad on Languages. 


2. Diſtreſs; difficulty. 


The independent party, which abhorred all mo- 
tions towards peace, were in as great ſtreigbts as the 
other how to carry on their deſigns. Clarendon. 

It was impoſſible to have adminiftered ſuch ad-- 
vice to the king, in the freight he was in, which, 
being purſued, might not have proved inconve- 
nient. 

Thyſelf 
Bred up in poverty and ſtreights at home, 
Loſt in a deſart here, and hunger- bit. 
| Miltn's Paradiſe Regaineds- 
Thus Adam, ſore beſet, replied : LOOT 
O Heav'n! in evil freight this day I ſtand 
Before my Judge. Milton's Paradiſe Toft .- 
»Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 
1 muft not merit you, or muſt forſake : 
Bur in this freight to honour I'll be true, 


Kings reduced to ftreights, either by their on, 
or by the negligence of their predeceſſors, have been 
always involved in dark and mean intrigues. 

3 Davenant. 

Some modern authors, obſerving what ſtraits they 
have been put to in all ages to find out water enough 
for Noah's flood, ſay Noah's flood was not univer- 


Let no man who owns a providence grow deſpe- 
rate under any calamity or fr2i? whatſoever, but 
compoſe the anguiſh. of his thoughts upon this 
one confideration, that he comprehends not thoſe 
ſtrange unaccountable methods. by which provi- 


dence may diſpoſe of him. South. 
| Cæſar ſees 
The ſtreigbts to which you *re driven, and as he 


knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. Addiſ. 
Ulyfies made ule of the pretence of natural in- 
firmity, to conceal the fraits he was in at that time 
in his thoughts. Bros me. 
She watches their time of need and adverſity; 
and, if ſhe can diſcover that they are in great 
ftreights or affliction, ſhe gives them ſpeedy on 
ATV « - 
To STRAIT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put to difficulties; 
If your Iafs 

Inte: pretation ſhould abuſe, and call this 
Your lack of love or bounty, you were ffraited 
For a reply; at leaſt, if you make care ; 
Of happy holding her. Shateſpeare's Winters Tales. 
To STRA1'TEN. v. &, [from ftrazt.] 
1. To make narrow. | 
The city of Sidon has a ſecure haven, yet with 
ſomething a dangerous entrance, ſtraitened on the 

North fide by the ſea-ruined wall of the mole. 


Spenſer. | 


; Sandys's Tourney. 
; | = 


Clarendon s: - 


And leave my fortune to the gods and you. Dryde- 


Burt's Theory. 
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If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit, ftraiten' d by a foe 
Subtile or violent. HMilton s Paradiſe Loh. 

Whatever fraiters the veſſels, io as the channels 
become more narrow, muſt heat; therefore ſtrait 
cloaths and cold baths heat. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
E: To contract; to confine. 

The ffraitening and confining the profeſſion of 
the co:mman law, muſt naturally extend and enlarge 
the ju:iſtiftion of the chancery. Clarendon. 

The landed man finds himſcl” aggrieved by the 
falling of his rents, and the freightening of his for- 
tune, whilſt the monjed man keeps up his gain. 

"5p Locke. 

Feeling can give vs a notion of all ideas that 
enter at the eye, except colours; but it is very much 
ſtreightened and conſined to the number, bulk, auc 
diſt ance of its obiects. Hiudiſen. 

The cauſes which Hraiten the Britiſh commerce, 
will enlarge tire French. Aldiſ. State of the War. 

3. To make tight; to intend. See 
STRAIGHT. 
Stretch them at their length, 
And pullthe ftreighten'd cords with ali your ſtrength. 
Dryden. 
Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, 
Chicane in furs, and caſuiſtry in lawn, 
Gaſps, as they ſtruiten at each end the cord, 
And dies when Dulneſs gives her page the word. 
Duc ind. 
4. To deprive of neceſſary room. 
| Waters when ſtraitencd, as in the falls of bridges, 
give a roaring noiſe, Bacor's Natura! Hiftory. 
He coul not be frejzhrencd in room or provi- 


ſions, or compelled to fight. Clarenden. 
Jhe airy crowd 
Swarm'd, and were ſtraiten'd. Miltun. 


Several congregations find themſelves very much 
ſtruitencd; and, if the mode increaſe, 1 with it may 
not drive many ordinary women into meetings. 
. Addiſon's It cctator. 
5. To diſtreſs; to perplex. | 

Men, by continually ſtriving ane fighting to en-! 
large their bounds, and encroaching upon one an- 
other, ſeem to be ſfrairencd tor want of room. Ray. 

STRAITHA'NDED. adj. from frrait and 


hand.) Parſimonious; ſparing ; nig-| 


gardly. 
STRALITLA'CED. a. | frait and lace.] 
1. Griped with ftays. | 
| Let nature have 1c pe to faſhion the body a: ſhe 
thinks beſt; we have few weil-thaped- that are 
ftraitlaced, or much tampered with. Locke cn E7uce 
2. Stiff; conftratned ; without freedom. 
STRAT TLY. adv. [irom frrair.] 
1. Narrowly, | 
2. Strictly; rigorouſly, | 

Thoſe laws he fraitly requireth to be obſerved 

without b:each or blame. Hooker. 
3. Cloſely ; intimately. 

STRALTTNESS. 2. J. from trait. ] 
1. Narrownets. 

The town was hard to beſiege, and uneaſy to 
come unto, by reaſon of the firaitne/s of all the 
places. y 2 Maccob. xii. 

It is a great errour, and a narrowneſs or ſtrait - 
neſs of mind, if any man think that nations have 
nothing to do one wich another, except there be an 
union in ſovereignty, or a conjunction in pat. 

Bacon's Iicſy Wur. 

The ftraitreſs of my conſcience will not give me 

leave to ſwallow down ſuch camels. King Charles. 
2. Strictneſs; rigour. 

If his own life amwer the fraitreſs of his pro- 
ceeding, it all become him well. Shakejpeare. 

Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve tables 

did exclude the females from inheriting; and had 
many other ftrairngyJes and kardſhips, which were 
ſucceſſively remedied. | Hale. 

3. Diſtreſs; difficulty. 
4. Want; ſcarcity. 


The ftraitnys of the conveniencies of life amongſt 


— — 
* ” 
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them had never reached ſo far as to the uſe of fire, 
till the Spaniards brought it amongſt them. Locke. 


STRAKE. The obſolete prete:ite of firite. 


Struck. | 
Didſt thou not ſee a bleeding hind, 


Whoſe rigat haunch earſt my ſtedfaſt arrow ftrake ? 


Sperſer. 


Fearing left they ſhould fall into the quick-ſands, 


they trale tail, and ſo were diiven. As, xxvii. 17. 
STRAKE. 7. / 


i. A long mark; a ſtreak. See STREAK., 


2. A narrow board, 
STRAND, . J [penand, Saxon; rande, 
Dutch; freund, Iſlandick.] 
1. The verge of the ſea, or of any water. 
I ſaw tweet beauty in her face; 
Suchens the daughter of Agenor had, 
] hat made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 
Win with his knees he kiis'd the Cretan ſtrand. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Some wretched lines from this neglected hand 
May find my hero on the foreign grand, 
Wam'd with new fires, Pri:r. 
2. A twiſt of a rope. I know not whence 
derived. 
To STRAND, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
drive or force upon the ſhallows. 
Tarchon's alone was loſt, and firanded ſtood, . 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood, 
| Dryden's FEncid. 
I have ſeen of both thoſe kinds from the lea, 
but t© few that they can only be ſuch as have 
ſtrayed irom their main reſidence, and been acci- 
dente!!y totercepted and firarded by great ſtorms. 


Joroard F His. ' 


Some from the franded veſſel force their way, 
Feartul of tate, ti.ey meet it in the ba; 
S me, who cſcape the fury oi the wave, 
Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave. 


Latin. } | 
1. Foreign; of another country. 

do not contemn the knowledge of range and 
divers tongues. Aſcham's Schoclinaſier. 

The natural ſubjects of the ftate ſh-wuld bear a 
ſuſicient proportion to the ſtrange ſubjects that 
they govern. Bacon. 

2. Not domeſtick. 
As the man loves leaſt at home to be, 
That hath a fluttith houſe, haunted with ſprites; 

So ſbe, impatient ber own faults to ſee, 

Turns from herſelf, and in ſtrange things delights. 
Davies. 
3. Wonderful; caufing wonder. 

It is evident, and it is one of the ſtrangeſt ſe- 
crets in ſounds, that the whole ſound is not in 
the whole air only; but is alſo in every ſmall part 
of the air. Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. 

Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Miltan. 

Thus the range cure to our ſpilt blood applied, 
Sympathy to the diſtant wound does guide. Cœæol. 

It is trange they ſhould be ſo ſilent in this mat- 
ter, when there were ſo many occaſions to ſpeak 
of it, if our Saviour had plainly appointed ſuch an 
infallible judge of controverſies. Tillotſon. 

Strange to relate! from young lülus' head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 


Dryden's AMneid. 
4. Odd ; irregular ; not according to the 


common way. | 
Deſire my man's abode, where I did leave him: 


He 's ſtrange and peeviſh. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 


A ſtrange proud return you may think I make 
you, madam, when I tell you it is not from every 
body | would be thus obliged, Suckling. 

5. Unknown ; new. 

Long cuitom had inured them to the former 
kind alone, by which the latter was new and ſtrange 
in their ears. Hooker. 


Here is the hand and ſeal of the duke: you 


9 
Prizr. 


STRANGE. 4%. | eftrange, Fr. extranens, 


. 


STR 


know the character, 
is not ſtrange to you, 


* 


I doubt not; and the ſignet 
? ! 28 


* $h; ee Pen 
Joſeph ſaw his brethren, but made li e. 
unto them. h : ade hirnfelf rave 
Here paſſion fir I felt, | en. Xii. To 
Commotion ſtrange ! : 
6. Remote. Mir 


She makes it frange, but ſhz would be b 

To be o anger d with another let: 
7. Uncommonly good or bad. 

This made David to admire the law of C 
at that range rate, and to advance the kn: 2 
of it above all other knowledge, 

8. Unacquainted, 

They were now, like ſand . withou: l'me, l 
bound together, at 2 gaze, lookir g range one b., 
another, not knowing who was TAF 3. ” 

ah. NGE. 2nterj, An exprefiion of wa. 

Strange] what extremes ſhould th 

inow 
High on the Alps, or in deep case; ben. I... 

Strange! that fatheriy 2uthorit; ſhauld bs « 

only original of government, and yet 10 Rankin 
not know it. 27 
To STRANGE. wv. #. [from the adjective.) 

To wonder; to be aſtoniſhed, 

Were ail the aſſert' ons of Arittor'c fach 2; 
logy pronounceth impieties, which we /-p- g. 
at from one of whom a father taith, ND 
coluit, nec curavite Glamoills, 

STRANGELY. adv. [from flrarg:.] 
1. With ſome relation to foreigners, 
As by ſtrange fortune 
It came to us, I do in juſtice charge thee 
That thou commend it ftrangely to tome ves, 
Where chance may nurſe or cnd it, 
Shale feare's Wirt 4 
2. Wonderfully; in a way to cauſe wonder, 
but commonly with a degree of dillice, 

My former ſpeeches have but hit vour thoug'ts, 
Which can interpret farther : only, I fa, 
Things have been frangely borne, Shak, Adab. 

How ſtrangely active are the arts of pezce, 
Whoſe reſtleſs motions leſs than wars du ceafz; 
Peace is not freed from lab ur, but from mile; 

And war more force, but not more pins, eri; 
| Didi. 

We ſhould carry along with us ſome of thiſ: 
virtuous qualities, which we were ftrong-,y carc- 
leſs if we did not bring from home with us. 

Spratt's Surnint, 

In a time of affliction, the remembrance af our 

good deeds will frangeily cheer and ſippott our 
8 ang. 

It would frangely delight you to ſce with what 
ſpirit he converſes, with what tendernet> he re- 
proves, with what affection he exhor:s, and wih 
what vigour he preaches. ; Lew, 

How Hrangely crowds miſplace things and mu- 
cal! | | 
Madneſs in one is liberty in all. Hart. 
STRA N GEN ESS. . , [from ftronge.] 
1. Foreignneſs; the ſtate of belonging t 


another country. | 
If 1 will obey the goſpel, no diſtance of place, 
no ſtrangeneſs of country, can make any N 
ſtranger to me. „ ag 
2. Uncommunicativeneſs ; diſtance of be- 


haviour. a | 1 
Ungird thy ftrangeneſs, and tell me what r 
vent to my lady. Shakeſpeare s Tavejib \;gN'+ 
Will you not oblerve - ; 
The frangeneſs of his alter'd countenance © 
12 5 4 Shaksjpeare's Hey VI. 
3. Remoteneſs from common manners or 


notions ; uncouthneſs. 

Men worthier than himſelf ; 
Here tend the ſavage ftrangere/s he puts on; 
And undergo, in an obſerving kind, 


i redominance. | | 
—_ nen 4 Shakeſpeare's Trois ard Cr 42 7 
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Off le, 
eſt pleay'y 


er. She beer, 


8 
* 
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. 


v5 preterye the 


, 
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STR 
Mutual diſlike. : 


In this peace 
man ſhould ente 
man into Englan 
this might ſeem 
between the nati 
the dorderets. 


wonderfulneſs; 


der. 
If a man, 
make a pupp 
the motion 0 
Ike ſounds ma 


r into Scotland, and no Scottiſh- 
d, without letters commendatory : 
a means to continue a ſtrangeneſs 
ons; but it was done to lock in 


power of raiſing won- 


for curioſity or frangeneſs ſake, would 
et pronounce a word, let him conſider 
f the inſtruments of voice, and the 
de in inanimate bodies. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
This raiſed greater tumults and boilings' in the 
bens of men, than the ſtrangeneſs and ſeeming 
untcaſonableneis of ail the former articles. South. 


6 aa NGER» 2. . Leſtranger, French. ] 

| A foreigner ; one of another country. 
: | am a moſt poor woman, and a frranger, 
Born out of your dominions; having here 
N ade indiff rent. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Four daughter hath made a groſs revolt; 

| Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 

| Io an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger | 

| here and every where. Shakeſpeare. 


1 1 


b; {rargers, whether they are ſuch as come out 
of curioti:y, or fuch who are obliged to attend the 
court of Rome. Addiſon an Italy. 
After a vear's interregnum from the death of 
Romulus, the ſenate of their own authority choſe 
4 {zccel/or, and a Hranger, merely upon the fame 
of his virtues. Swift, 
2. One unknown. 
Sur gers and foes do ſunder, and not kiſs, 
Shakeſpeare. 
vou did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And ſoot me as you ſpurn a ſiranger cur 
Orer your thieſhold. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
; Ve ought to acknowledge, that no nations are 
heli aliens and frangers the one to the other. 
| Bacon. 
B's priuſal of the writings of his friends and 
jo Hergen. Fell. 
ey came, and near him plac'd the ffranger 
gueſts, | Pope. 
Thus the majeticle mother of mankind, 
. To her own charms moſt amiably blind, 
4 On the green margin innocently ſtood, 
e And gaz d indulgent, on the cry ſtal flood; 
4 Survey'd the ſtranger in the painted wave, 


* 


And iniiling, prais d the beauties which the gave. 
A O Hung. 
it - : . 
f 3. 4 gueit ; one not a domeſtick. 
Y He will vouchſafe 
1 This day to de our gueſt: bring forth and pour 
hs Abundance, fit to honour and receive | | 
h Gur heavenly ranger. Milton. 
" 4. One unacquainted. 


My chick is vet a franger in the word; 
Ste hath not leen the change of fourteen years. 


12 Shakeſpeare, 
! was o ranger to the original: I had alſo 
0 hv.e Virgit's delign, and his difpoſicion of it, 
Dryden. 
1 5. One not admitted l 
6 5e ( amitted to any communica- 
a tion or fellowſhip, 


A 2 7 
eak my detraction; here abjure 


e Tie :2ints and blames upon myſelt, 
For frongers to my nature, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
1 lel ns on beds of ice are taught to bear, © 
15 85 0 rongers to the ſun yet ripen here. Granv. 
90 vTRANGER, d. a. [from the noun. ] 
: To elrange ; to alienate. 
. „du, with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 
or Mr d with our curſe, and ſtranger d with ouroath 
Take her or leave her? Shakeſv:are. 
Ti STRANGLE. v. a, | Hrangulo, Lat.] 
. Jo choak; to ſuffocate 3 to kill by in- 
tercepting the breath, 
4. | 
ual 


= 


there was an article that no Englith- | 


Bacon. | 


There is no place in Europe ſo much frequented | 


. 


S T R 

His face js black and full of blood; 
His eye-balls farther out than when he liv'd 
Staring full ghaſtly, like a ſtrangled man. 5 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 

To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 

And there be ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes? 
. | Shakeſj earc. 
Doſt thou not know that thou haſt trangled thine 
, Tots iii. 8. 


3 


huſbands ? 
The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, 
and firangled for his lioneſſes, and filled his holes 
with prey. clemiahs 
So heinous a crime was the fin of adultery, chat 
our Saxon anceſtors compelled the adultereſs to 
firangle herſelf; and he who debauched her was 
to be hanged over her grave, Ay'ifle. 
2. To ſuppreſs; to hinder from birth or 
appearance, 
By th' clock, 'tis day; 
And yet dark night frangles tlie travelling lamp: 
Is 't night's predominance, or the day's ame? 


STRA'NGLER. 7. , [from ftrangle.] One 
who ſtrangles. | 

The band that ſeems to tie their friendſhip toge- 
ther, will be the very ſtrangler of their amity. 

Shakeſpeare's Antony and Clicpatra. 

STRANGLES. 2. J. {from frangle.] Swell- 
ings in a horſe's throat, 

STRANGULA'TION. 7. /. [from ftrangle.] 

The act of ſtrangling ; ſuffocation; the 
ſtate of being ſtrangled. 

A ſpunge is miſchievous, not in itſelf, for its 
powder is harmleſs ; but becauſe, being received 
into the ſtomach, it ſwelleth, and, occaſioning its 

_ continual diſtention, induc»th a ſtrangulatiin. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The reduction of the jaws is difficult; and, 

if they be not timely reduced, there happen para- 

lyſis and ftrangulation. Wiſ-man. 

STRA"NGURY. A, A Segler 5 ftrangarie, 

French.] A difficulty of urine attended 
with pain. 


leather. | 
Theſe clothes are good enough to drink in, and 
ſo be theſe boots tow; an' they be not, let them 
hang themſelves in their own flraps. 
Sbatcipeare”s 1 wwelfth Night. 

I found but one huſband, a lively cobler, that 
kicked and ſpurred all the while his wife was car- 
rying him on; and had ſcarce paſſed a day without 
giving her the dilcipline of the trap. 

HMM ns SpeFFater, 

To STRAP. v. a. [irom ftrap.] To beat 
with a ſtrap, | | 

STRAPPA'DO. 4. %. Chaſtiſement by blows. 

Were Lat the ffraf pads, or all the racks in the 

world, I would not tell you on compulticn. Shak, 
STRAPPING. 24%. Vaſt; large; bulky. 
Uſed of large men or women in con- 
tempt. h 
STRATA. u. . [The plural of fratum, 
Latin,] Beds; layers, 
term. 

The terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata, or 
layers, placed one upon another; in like manner 
as any earthy ſediment, ſettling down from a fluid, 
will naturally be. | ocdauard. 

With how much wiſlom are the rata laid, 
Of ditterent weight and of a different kind, 

Of ſundry forms for ſundry ends deſign'd! 
Blackmore. 


STRA"TAGEM. z. . [rearrynpa ; firata- 
geme, French. ] 


an enemy is deceived. 


A philoſophical 


i. An artifice in war; a trick by which | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


STRAP. 2. . | ſtroppe, Dutch; „f pa, | 


Italian. ] A narrow long ſlip of cloth or | 


5 2; 


S TR 

John Talbot, I did ae gud g EO 

To tutor thee in fratagems of war. 
4 5 FOR | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI, 
Ev*ry minute now ; 
Should be the father of ſome ſtratagem. 
= 2 a S6 card's Henry IV. 
2. An artifice ; a trick by which ſome ad- 


vantage is obtained. 

Rouſe up your courage, call up all your counſels, 
And think on all thoſe ſtratagems which natuye 
Keeps ready to encounter ſudden dangers» 
Denbam's Sophys 

Thoſe oft are fratagems which errours ſeen 3 

Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dream. Pope. 
To STRA'TIFY. v. 4. [ ftratifier, French; 
from frratum, Lat.] To range in beds 

or layers. A chymical term. 5 
STRATUM. u. / [ Latin. ] A bed; a layer. 

A term of philoſophy. 

Another was found in a perpendicular fiſſure of 

a ſtratum of ſtone in Langron iron-mine, Cumder- 

land. W:cdwward. 

Drilbd through the fandy fratum ev'ry way 

The waters with the ſandy firatum rite. Thomfore. 
STRAW. z. / {pcneop, Sax. fro, Dutch. ] 
1. The ſtalk on which corn grows, and 

from which it is threſhed. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Tremble and art at wagging of a fra, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. Shakejp. Richard 11. 
Plate ſin with gold, 

And the ſtrong lance of juſti ce hurtleſs breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ftreev doth pierce it. 

Shabeſteare. 

Apples in hay and fra ripened apparently; 
but the apple in the frage more. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtary. 
My new frazv hat, that's trimly lin'd with green, 
Let Peggy wears 
More light he treads, more tall he teems to rife, 
And ftruts a frawo breadth nearer to the ſkies. 
Tickele 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 
Thy arms, thy liberty, beſide 
All that 's on th' wutfde of thy hide, 
Are mine by military law, 
Or which Iwill nat bate one flraw. Hudid. 
Tis not a fruww matter whether the main cauſe 
be right or wrong. | L* Eftrargee 
STRAWBERKY. 7. /. | fragaria, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
Content with ſcod which nature freely bred, 
On willings and on Hragcterries they fed. Dryden. 
Srrawwberriis, by their fragrant ſnieit, ſeem to 
be cordia!: the feeds chtained by ſhaking the ripe 
fruit in winter, are an excellent remedy againſt the 
tone, The juice of fra ꝛoberries and lemons in 

{oring-water, is an excellent drink in bilious fevers, 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
S TRA WBER RX Tree. n. ſ. [arbutus, Lat.] 
It is ever green, the leaves roundiſh and 


ſerrated on the edges: the fruit is of a 


fle:hy ſubſtance, and very like a ftraw- | 


berry. Miller. 
STRaAWBUILT. adj, [Ata and buill.] 
Made up of ſtraw. 2 
ä i hey on the ſmoothed plank, 
The ſuburb of tneir trawubuilt citadel, 

New rubb'd with balm, expat-ates Milton. 
STR A'WCOLOURED. adj. | raw and co- 
lour.] Of a light yellow, "= 

_ I will diſcharge it in your frracvcolonr”d beard, * 
Shate/peares 
STRAWWORM. 2. , | fraw and worm 
phryganion, Lat.] A worm bred in ſtraw. 
STRAWY, adj, {irom fraw.] Made of 
ſtraw ; conſiſting of ſtraw. | 
There the ftraauy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him like the mower's ſwath. 
Shakeſpeare 
In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, 
them 
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there will appear waves of a colour differing from 
that of the reſt 3 the wind, by depreffing ſome of 
the ears, and not others, makes the one reflet 
more from the lateral and ftrawwy parts than the 
reſt, Boyle on Colours. 
To STRAY. v. z. [ Aroe, Daniſh, to ſcatter; 

ftravviare, Italian, to wander.] 

1. To wander; to rove. 
My eye, deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valley frays. 
Denham. 
Lo, the glad pales o'er all her beauties fray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play. Pede. 
2. To rove out of the way; to range be- 
yond the proper limits. | 
What grace hath thee now hither brought this 
way ? 

Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither fray. 
Spenſer. 


Nowhere can I ray, 
Save back to England: all the world 's my way. 
Shakeſpeare. 
She doth ſtray about 

By holy croſſes, where ſhe kneeling prays 
'For happy wedlock hours. Shakeſpeare. 
Wand'reſt thuu within this lucid orb, 
And ſiray'd from thoſe fair fields of light above, 

Amidſt this new creation want'ſt a guide 
To reconduct thy ſteps ? Dryden. 

3. To err; to deviate from the right. 

We have erred and ftrayed. Commen Prayer. 


Zo STRAY. v. a. To miſlead, Obſolete. 
Hath not elfe his eye 
Stray*d his affection in unlawful love? 
STRAY. u. /. from the verb.] 
1. Any creature wandering beyond its li- 
mits ; any thing loſt by wandering. 
She hath herſelf not only well defended, 
But taken and impounded as a fray _ . 
The king of Scots. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Should I take you for a ſtray, | 
You muſt be kept a year and day. Hudibras. 
When he has traced his talk through all its wild 
rambles, let him bring home his fray z not like 
the loſt ſheep, with joy, but with tears of penitence. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a- 
Fray. ; Dryden. 
He cries out, neighbour, haſt thou ſeen a fray 
Of bullocks and of heifers paſs this way? Add. 
2. Act of wandering. 
I would not from your love make ſuch a fray, 
To match you where I hate. Shakeſpeare. 
STREAK. . . {pequce, Saxon; free, 
Dutch; fricza, Italian.] A line of co- 
Jour different from that of the ground. 


Sometimes written ffrake, 
The welt yet glimmers with ſome frcaks of day; 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
What mean thoſe colour'd ſtreabs in heav'n, 
Diſtended, as the brow of God appeas'd ? Milton. 

The night comes on, we eager to purſue 
Till the laſt freaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. Dry. 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear 
How ruddy, like your lips, thcir ftreaks appear ! 
Dryden. 
While the fantaſtick tulip ſtrives to break 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted ſtreak. Prior. 
To STREAK, v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To ſtripe; to variegate in hues; to 
dapple. 
All the yeanlings which were freak'd and pied F 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
A mule admirably freaked and dappled with 
white and black. Sandys's Fourney, 
To-morrow, ere freſh morning freak the eaſt, 
With firſt approach of light we muſt be ris'n, 
And at our pleaſant labour, to reform 
Von flow'ry arbours. Milton. 
Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon' azure ſky; 


Shakeſp. 


\STREAKY. adj. [from freak] Striped; 


2. To emit a current; to pour out water 


STR 
Behold it like an ample curtain ſpread, 
Now real d and glowing with the morning red, 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 
And chuſing ſable for the peaceful night. Prior. 
2. To ſtretch. Obſolete. 
She lurks in midit of all her den, and ſtreaks 
From out a ghaitly Whirlpool all her necks; | 


Where, glotting round her rock, to fiſh the falls. 
Chapman. 


"1 


variegated by hues, . 
When the hoary head is hid in ſnow, 
The life is in the leaf, and ſtill between 

The fits of falling ſnows appears the freaky ee 

| ryden.. 

STREAM. 2. J. [peneam, Saxon; e 

Iſlandick; /room, Dutch. ] 

1. A running water; the courſe of running. 


water ; current. | 
As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy ſtream, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI, 
He brought ftircams out of the rock, and cauſed 
waters to run down like rivers. Pſalm Ixxvili. 16. 
Cocytus nam'd, of lamentation loud 
Heard in the rueful fream ; fierce Phlegethon, 
Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage; 
Far off from theſe, a flow and ſilent ftream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat'ry labyrinth. Milton. 
O could I flow like thee, and make thy ftream 
My great example, as thou art my theme 
Tho" deep yet clear, tho' gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 
Denham. 
Thus from one common ſource our ſtreams divide; 
Ours is the Trojan, yours th* Arcadian fide, Dry. 
Divided intereſts, while thou think'it to ſway, 
Draw like two brooks thy middle ſtream away. 
Dryden. 


2. Any thing iſſuing from a head, and 
moving forward with continuity of parts. 
The breath of the Lord is like a ſtream ot brim 


ſtone. | Iſaiah. 
You, Drances, never want a ffream of words. 
Dryden. 


The ftrcam of beneficence hath, by ſeveral rivu- 
lets which have fince fallen into it, wonderfully 
enlarged its current. Atterbury. 


3. Any thing forcible and continued. 

Had their cables of iron chains had any great 
length, they had been unportable; and, being 
ſhort, the ſhips muſt have ſunk at an anchor in any 

ream of weather, Raleigh. 

It is looked upon as inſolence for a man to ad- 
here to his own opinion, againſt the current ſtream 
of antiquity. Locke. 

4. Courſe; current. 
The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he 
hath helmed, muſt give him a better proclamation. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To STREAM. v. 2. | ftreyma, Iſlandick.] 
1. To flow; to run in a continuous Cur- 


rent. 
God bad the ground be dry, 

All but between thoſe banks where rivers now 

Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 
Milton. 

On all fides round 

Streams the black blood, and ſmukes upon the ground. 
Pope. 


in a ſtream; to be overflown. 
Then graterul Greece with ſtreaming eyes would 
raiſe | 
Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe. Pope. 
3. To iſſue forth with continuance, not by 
fits. 
Now to impartial love, that god moſt high, 
Do my ſighs fream. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
From opening ſkies may ſtreaming glories thine, 
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To STREAM. w. a. To mark will colours 
or embroidery in long tracks 
The herald's mantle is ftrcumed wich golg 7 
STRE AMER. 7. . from Artan.] ee 
ſign; A flag 3 2 pennon; any 3 
flowing looſely from a ſtock, 8 
g His brave fleet 
With ſilken ſtreamers the young Phœbus fanning 
| The roſy morn began - aber. 
And wav'd her ſaffron fireamer turough the ſkin 


Dr d: A 
Brave Rupert from afar nom; 7 


Whoſe waving fireamers the glad general knows, 


The man of ſenſe his meat devours, 
But only ſmells the peel and fiowr;: 
And he muſt be an idle dreamer, 
Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the freamy, 
1 Pri-. 
STREAMY. adj. [from ffrean:,] 
1. Abounding in running water, 

Arcadia, 


However flreamy now, aduſt and cry, _ 
Denied the goddeſs water: where deep Mels uy 
And rocky Cratis flow, the chatiot Imoak d ; oo 
Obſcure with riſing duſt. - thi 1 
N 4 - ' He 
2. Flowing with a current. * 
Before him flaming, his enormous ſhicld 'W 
Like the broad ſun illumin'd all the field; And 
His nodding helm emits a ffreumy ray. Pie Il. 
STREET. z. . [yrnæd, Saxon; Aras, Spi 
German; frada, Spaniſh and Italian; | Me 
ftreede, Daniſh ; tract, Dutch; fratun, Wige 
Latin.] 
\ Had er 
1. A way, properly a paved way between 1 
two rows of houſes. Our of 
He led us through fair frets ; and all the wyy Vige 
we went there were gathered people on boch files, free 
ſtanding in 2 row. Paci. PR 
The ftrects are no larger than alleys, Saryi, pant 
When night Len, 
Darkens the ſtreets, then wander forth the ſons 5 | 
Of Belial, flown with inſolence and wine; What's 
Witneis the ſtreets of Sodom. Mtr. BA Pra 
The Italians ſay the ancients always conficered Nhere | 
the ſituation of a building, whether it were 11g2 or Ji 
low, in an open ſquare or in a narrow Gres and Tcrac 
more or leis deviated from their rule © 4 Paul's 
Adin wn ay, 
When you tattle with ſome eroty fe:vant in tug Paten. 
ſame ftreet, leave your own ftreet-. cor open. Se. 0. Fort! 
2. Proverbially, a publick place. The r. 
That there be no leading into captivity, 236 n0 taded by 
complaining in our ſtreets. Palm _ _ certain f 
Our publick ways would be fo crywcec, ta 
we ſhould want Hreer- room. Ad Operate ba 
Let us reflect upon what we dajly He pract.ies 1 Inis inate 
the world; and can we believe, If an 7 „Petru“ 
Chriſt appeared in our freet:, he wou d retcabt 105 A nficur 
caution, and command us to be conformed to tte I. duppe 
world ? 1 What tn 
STREETwWALK ER. 2. I [ H tet and wan, we pro i 


A common proſtitute, that 0fe:s herlell 


to ſale in the open ſtreet. 
STRENGTH. 2. J [jeje 
1. Force; vigour ; power of 
But frenoth from truth civided, 4! 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpralle. 

Thou malt outlve 
Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty 
change | 


To wither'd, weak, and grey. 
ng T 


38, Saxon.) 
the body. 2 
and tom jut, 


Milben. 
, which wal 


Alten. 


Th? inſu ci rojan 1 
And menac'd us with force, out wy - es 

Was it the ſtrengib of this tongue-vanant . phe” 
In that black hour, that ſav d you from ine „ , 


; durabi- 
2. Power of endurance ; firmneſs; d 


lity; toughneſs; hardneſs. 7 
Nor Ps on the brittle rg ol bon 


* 
4. 


Fim 


es. 
1 


And ſaints embrace thee. Pope. | 


STR 


; ick pillars found the ſolid baſe, 
len Conchas crown the higher ſpace, 
= 0 below is /trengtb, and all above is grace. 


vigour of any K 
Strength there mu 
ren ſuch contrary Way 


{| be either of love or war, 
s leading to the ſame unity. 

Holyday. 
God, in all things wiſe and juſt, 


; t the mind 
ger d not Satan to attemp . 
_—_ ith frength entire and free-will arm'd. 


oe” Milton. 
This act . 
dial cruſh the frength of Satan. Milton. 
4 Power of reſiſtance; ſureneſs; faſtneſs. 
Our caſtle's rengtb | 
Wii! hach a ſiege to ſcorn. Shakeſpeare. 


g. Support 3 ſecurity ; that which ſupports. 

1 Bereave me not thy aid, 

' Thy counſel, in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, 
Ms only grengtb and ſtay. IJilton. 

( Power of mind; force of any mental 


faculty. 
ariftotie's 
gy thought, and Srength of judgment, few 
Ine equaliede Locke. 
He cvjored the greateſt frength of good ſenſe, 
and te molt exqu / 
We, like friendly colours, found our hearts unite, 
And exch from each contract new frrength and light, 
Pope. 
. Spirit; animation. 0 > 
F Methin!ss I feel new frength within me riſe, 
Wings growing, and dominion given. 
Adam and firſt matron Eve 
Ll ended now their orifons, and found 
$125 added from above, new hope to ſpring 
Our of defpair. : Milton. 
Vigour of writing; nervous diction ; 
force, oppoſed to ſoftneſs, in writing or 
painting. | 
Lene lch to tune their own dull rhymes, and 
know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly flow 
Ard praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Wher Denuam's ſtrengt“ and Waller's ſweetneſs 
lein. Pope. 
Curacci's Srengthy Coreggio's ſofter line, 
P:ilv's free Hroke, and Titian's warmth divine. 


Pope. 


\ Potency of liquors. 
0, Fortification ; fortreſs. 
The ralhnefs of talking ſhould not only be re- 


| n0 tinted by the guard of our heart, but fenced in b 
14. betta n ſrengtbs placed in the mouth. | 
that Ben Jonſen's Diſcoveries. 
ar. 2 He thought 

Jin Tiismaccefible high frergth to have ſeiz d. Milt. 
e of | berray'd in all his frengehs, the wood beſet ; 

k his A. nſtcuments, alt arts, of ruin met. Denham, 
rhe . dupport; maintenance of power. 

= What they boded would be a miſchief to us, you 
ue. re $:9::31ng mall be one of our principal ſtrengths. 


Spratt's Sermons. 
1 Legal force; validity; ſecurity. 
Congdence imparted. | 
Certain tervices were due from the ſoldier to his 
2 and from the captain to the prince; and 
= PK frength of ſuch tenures, in after times, 
en of theſe people and their kings did 
0 and make their wars. Dawenant. 
de 36s, after a ſucceſsful ſummer, are too 
ber ade ſtrergtb of it, to neglect their pre- 


| Frans for the enfuing campaign. Aadiſen. 
= Armament ; force ; power. 

i, _ i bis ſtrength by land f Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
word $ Pr Was there any other ftrength deſigned to at- 
ade. + a his bighneſs than one regiment. Claren. 
fabi 3 prevalence; argumentative 


This Oo * | 

4 Preſuppoſed, it may th 

1 With fe, , ay then ſtand very well 
— hier? and ſoundneſs of reaſon, thus to an- 


Vol. II. Hooker. 


Dryden. | 
ind ; power of any kind. 


'; large views, acuteneſs and penetra- 


ifite taſte of politeneſs. Addiſon. | 


Milton : | 


STR 


To STRENGTH. v. 4. To ftrengthen, 
Not uſed. | 
Edward's happy-order'd reign moſt fertile breeds 
Plenty of mighty ſpirits, toftrength his Rate, Dariet. 
To STRE'NGTHEN, v. 4. | from ſftrength.] 
1. To make ſtrong. 


2. To confirm; to eſtabliſh. 
Authority is by nothing fo much ſtrengthened and 
conſirmed as by cuſtom for no man eatily diſtruſts 
the things which he and all men have been always 
bred up to. Temple, 
Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inſpire, 
And bleſs your critick with a poet's fire: 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truſt, 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt ; 
Whoſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws, 
And is himſelf that great ſublime he draws. Pope. 
IF it were true that women were thus naturally 
vain and light, then how much more blameable is 
that education, which ſeems contrived to ſtrengthen 
and increaſe this folly ! 35 Laæv. 
3. To animate; to fix in reſolution. 


Let us riſe up and build: fo they ſrengthened 


their hands for this work. Nehemiah, ii. 18. 
Charge Jothua, and encourage him, and frcngrher; 


him. Deut. 
4. To make to increaſe in power or ſecu- 
rity. 5 


Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, 
With powerful policy H rengti en themſelves. 
Sha baſpeare's Henry VI. 
They ſought the rengtbening of the heathen, 
1 Mac. vi. 
To STRENGTHEN. v. 1. To grow ſtrong. 
Oh men for flatt'ry and deceit ren»wn'd | 
Thus when y' are young ye learn it all like him 
Till, as your years increaſe, that frergthens too, 
T' undo poor maids. Otrway's Orphan, 
The diteaſe, that ſhall deſtroy at length, 
Grows with his growth, and frerg:hers with his 
ſtrength, Pepe. 
STRE'NGTHENER, Þ 2. / from ftrength- 
STRENGTHNER, en, by contraction 


ftrengthner,] 
1. That which gives ſtrength ; that which 
makes ſtrong. 

Garlick is a great frengtlener of the ſtomach, 
upon decays of appetite, or indigeſtion. Temple. 

2. [In medicine.] Srengtheners add to the 
bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids: cordials 
are ſuch as drive on the vital actions; 
but theſe ſuch as confirm the ſtamina. 

Quincy. 
5 * 
STRE'NGTHLESS. adj, [from frength.] 
1. Wanting ftrength ; deprived of ſtrength. 
Vet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengtheſs ſtay is numb, 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay. Shak. Hen. VI. 

As the wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleoſs hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms. Shake/peare's Henry IV. 

2. Wanting potency; weak. Uſed of li- 

uOors, 

This liquor muſt be inflammable or not, and yet 
ſubtile and pungent, which may be called ſpirit; 
or elſe ftrengthlcſs or infipid, which may be named 
phlegm. | : Boyle. 

STRENUOUS. adj. [ frenuns, Latin.) 

1. Brave; bold; active; valiant; dan- 
gerouſly laborious. 

Nations grown corrupt 1 
Love bondage more than liberty); 
Bondage with eaſe than frenuszs liberty. 
Milion's Agoniſtes, 
2. Zealous ; vehement. 
Hie reſolves to be frenuous for taking off the teſt, 
againſt the maxims of all wife Chriſtian govern- 
ments, which always had ſome eſtabliſhed religion, 
leaving at beſt a toleration to others. Sevift to Pope. 

Citizens within the bills of mortality have hcen 

Prenuous againſt the church and crowns Sift, 


. 


8 T R 


STRE"NUOUSLY, adv. [from ffrenuons, ] 


1. Vigorouſly ; actively. 
Many can uſe both hands, yet will there divers 
remain that can ſtrenucuſiy make uſe of neither. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Zealouſly ; vehemently ; with ardour, 
Writers diſpute frenuouſly for the liberty of con- 
ſcience, and inveigh largely againſt all eccleſiaſ- 
ticks under the name of high church, Swift. 
There was no true catholick but ftrenuoufly con- 
tended for it. . Waterland, 
STRE"PEROUS. adj. [ ftrepo, Lat.] Loud; 
noiſy. h 
Porta conceives, becauſe in a freperous eruption 
it riſeth againſt fire, it doth therefore reſiſt light- 
ning. Brown, 
STRESS, 7, .. [yxece, Saxon, violence; 
or from diftreſs.] 
1. Importance; important part. | 
The Preſs of the fable lies upon the hazard of 
having a numerous ſtock. of children. L'Eſtrange. 
This, on which the great ſreſs of the butineſs 
depends, would have been made out with reaſons 
ſufficient. | Lockes 
2. Importance imputed ; weight aſcribed, 
A body may as well lay too little as tco much 
fireſs upon a dream; but the leſs we heed them the 
better. L'Etrange. 
It ſhewed how very little ſtreſs is to be laid upon 
the precedents they bring. Leſley. 
Conſider how great a ſtreſs he laid upon this 
duty, while upon earth, and how earneſtly he re- 
commended it. Atterbury. 
3. Violence; force, either acting or ſuf- 
fered. | 
| By ſtreſs of weather driv'n, 
At laſt they landed. Dryden's Æxeid. 
Though the faculties of the mind are improved 
by exerciſe, yet they muſt not be put to a Prefs be- 
yond their ſtrength. Leckes 
To STRESS. v. @. [evidently from 4% 
treſs.] To diſtreſs ; to put to hardſhips 
or difficulties. 
Stirred with pity of the ed plight 
Of this ſad 19% Big PW" Spenſer. 
To STRETCH. v. a. [penecan, Saxon; 
FPrecken, Dutch. ] 
1. To extend; to ſpread out to a diſtance, 
The ſtretching out of his wings ſhall fil! the 
breadth of thy land. Tiaiah, viii. 8. 
Stretch thine hand unto the poor. Ecclus. vii. 32. 
Take thy rod, and ftrctch out thine hand. 
Excdus, vii. 19. 
Eden ſereteh'd her line 
From Auran eaſtward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings. Milton. 
2. To elongate, or ſtrain to a greater ſpace, 
Regions to which 
All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden is to all the earth 
And all the fea, from one entite globoſe 


Stretch*d into longitude, Milton, 
3. To expand; to diſplay. 
Leviathan on the deep, 
Stretch'd like a promontory, ſleeps. Nſilion. 


What more likely to fretch forth the heavens, 
and lay the foundation of the earth, than infinite 
power? Tillotſon. 

4. To ſtrain to the utmoſt, 
This kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 
Would fretch thy ſpirits up into the air, 


5. To make tenſe. 
So tae trete d cord the ſhackled dancer tries, 
Smiths 

6. To carry by violence farther than is 
right; to ſtrain; as, to fretch a text; 
to flretch credit, 

20 SrRETCRH. F. z. | 

1. To be extended, locally, intellectually, 
or conſequentially. 
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Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance 
 Pretch unto it, irgiftes 
A third? a fourth? 
What! will the line fr-rch out to th' crack of 
doom ? Shakeſpeare. 
This to rich Ophir's rifing morn is known, 
And ftretch'd out far to the burnt ſwarthy zone. 


; Cooley, 
Your dungeon ftretching far and wide beneath. 
; „ Milton. 


2. To bear extenſion without rupture. 

The inner membrane, that involved the liquor, 
of the egg, becauſe it would fretch and yield, re- 
mained unbroken. Boyle. 

3. To ſally beyond the truth. | 

What an allay do we find to the credit of the moſt 
probable event that is reported by one who uſes to 
ftretch! Government of the Tongue. 


STRETCH. 7./. [from the verb.] 
1. Extenſion ; reach; occupation of more 
ſpace. 

At all her ſtreteh her little wings ſhe ſpread, 
And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dead: 
Then flickering to his pallid lips, ſhe ſtrove 
To print a kiſs. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. 
Diſruption, as ſtrong as they are, the bones would 

be in ſome danger of, upon a great and ſudden 
ſtretch or contortion, if they were dry. 
Ray on the Creation. 
2. Force of body extended. | 
He thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, 
By frretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain. 
5 ; Dryden's Æneid. 
3. Effort; ſtruggle: from the act of run- 
ning. | | 
Thoſe put a lawful authority upon the Pfretch, 
to the abuſe of power, under the colour of preroga- 
tive. L' Eftrange. 

Upon this alarm we made incredible ftretches to- 
wards the ſouth, to gain the faſtneſſes of Preſton. 

Addiſon. 
4. Utmoſt extent of meaning. 

Qu tations, in their utmoſt fretch, can ſignify 
no more than that Luther lay under ſevere agonies 
of mind. Atterbury. 

5. Utmoſt reach of power. 
This is the utmoſt frerch that nature can, 
And all beyond is fulſome, aſe, and vain. 
: Granville. 
STRE'TCHER. 2. J. [from ftretch.] 
1. Any thing uſed for extenſion. 
His hopes enſtil'd 
His ſtrength, the frctcher of Ulyſſes' ſtring, 
And his ſteele's piercer, Chapman. 
2. A term in bricklaying. 

Tooth in the ftretching courſe two inches with 

the ſtreteber only. Maxon. 
3. The timber againſt which the rower 
plants his feet. 

This fiery ſpeech inflames his fearful friends; 
They tug at ev'ry oar, and every ftretcher bends. 

Dryden. 
To STREW. v. a. [The orthography of 
this word is doubtful. It is ſometimes 
written frew, and ſometimes row ; 1 
have taken both: Skinner propoſes frow, 
and Junius writes ffraw. Their rea- 


ſons will appear in the word from which | 


it may be derived. Sf raaban, Gothick ; 
ſtroyen, Dutch; peneapian, Sax. graaben, 
German; Arber, Daniſh. Perhaps frow 
1s beſt, being that which reconciles ety mo- 
logy with pronunciation. See STROW, ] 
1. To ſpread by being ſcattered. 

The ſnow vhich does the top of Pindus ftreev, 
Did never whiter ſhew. Spenſer. 

Is thine alone the ſeed that ftrexvs the plain ? 
The birds of heav'a ſhall vindicate their grain. 


Pope. 


STR 


2, To ſpread by ſcattering. | 

I thought wy bride-bed to have deck'd, ſweet 

maid ! $ 
And not have ftrew'd thy grave. Shak. Hamlet. 

Here be tears of perfect moan, 

Wept for thee in Helicon ; 

And ſome flowers and ſome bays, | 

For thy herſe, to ſtrem the ways. Milton. 

3. To ſcatter looſely. | 

The calf he burnt in the fire, ground it to pow- 
der, and ftrawed it upon the water, and made Iſrael 
drink of it. RE: Excdus. 

With furies and nocturnal orgies fir'd, „ 
Whom e'en the ſavage beaſts had ſpar'd, they kill'd, 
And ftraw'd his mangled limbs about the field. 

Dryden. 
STREWMENT. 2. , [from ffrew.] Any 
thing ſcattered in decoration. 

Her death was doubtful.—For charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles ſhould be thrown on her; 
Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin chants, 

Her maiden ſtrezuments, and the bringing home 

Of bell and burial. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
STRTA. u. ſ. [Latin.] In natural hiſ- 

tory, the {mall channels in the ſhells of 


cockles and ſcallops. | | 
The ſalt, leiſurely permitted to ſhoot of itſelf in | 
the liquor, expoſed to the open air, did ſhoot into 
more fair cryſtalline frie than thoſe that were 
gained out of the remaining part of the ſame liquor 
by a more haſty evaporation. Beyle. 
STRI'ATE. Nai. from ftrie, Lat. ftrié, 
STRTATED. { Fr.] Formed in ſtriæ. 
Theſe effluviums fly by ſtriated atoms and wind- 
ing particles, as Des Cartes conceiveth, or glide by 
ſtreams attracted from either pole unto the equa- 
tor. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have 
been a ſun, and ſo the centre of a leſſer vortex, 
whoſe axis ſtill kept the ſame poſture, by reaſon of 
the ſtriate particles finding no fit pores for their paſ- 
ſages, but only in this direction. Ray. 
Cryſtal, when incorporated with the fibrous talcs, 
ſhews, if broke, a ſtriated or fibrous texture, like 
thoſe tales. Woodward. 


STRI'ATURE. 7. . [from ftriz ; ſtrieur, 
Fr.] Diſpoſition of ſtriæ. 
Parts of tuberous hematite ſhew ſeveral varie- 


ties in the cruſt, ſtriature, and texture of the body. 
Woodward. 


STRICK. 2. . [5eiyt ; ferix, Lat.] A bird 
of bad omen. 

The ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 
The hoarſe night-raven, trump of doleful drere, 
The leather-winged bat, day's enemy, 

The rueful ftrick, ſtill waiting on the bier. Spenſer. 
STRI"CKEN., The ancient participle of 
tribe; but it has in the antiquated 


phraſe fricken (that is, advanced in 


years) a meaning not borrowed from 
ferike. | 
The cunningeſt mariners were fo conquered by 
the ſtorm, as they thought it beſt with fricken ſails 
to yield to be governed by it. Sidney. 
That ſhall I ſhew, as ſure as hound 


The fricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding | 


wound, Spenſer. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and well fricken in 
age. Geneſis. 


With blindnefs were theſe ſtricken. Wiſd. xix. 17. 


Parker and Vaughan, having had a controverſy 


touching certain arms, were appointed to run ſome 
courſes, when Parker was ſtricken into the mouth at 
the firſt courſe. | Bacon, 

Though the earl of Ulſter was of greater power 
than any other ſubject in Ireland, yet was he ſo far 
ſtricken in years, as that he was unable to manage 
the martial affairs. Davies. 


STR1'CKLE, or Strictleſi, or Stritchel. n. f. 
That which ſtrikes the corn, to level it 


| STRICT, aj, [ Prifus, Lat.] 


<6. * N 
* n 


Ira 


1. Exact; accurate; rigor i 
Thou It fall into FRA — 
2 Keeping ftrifte nh. a 
s legions in the field their i 0 
To try the fortune of ſome — Fg 
And move to meet their foes with ſober c 
Strift to their figure, though in wider ſpace, 
| He checks the bold deſign ; Bs 
And rules as fri? his labour'd works confin 
As if the Stagyrite o'erlook'd each line, 5 
2. Severe; rigorous ; not mild; not if. 
dulgent. | 7 


Implore her, in my voice, that ſhe 
To the ftri deputy. Shah, Meaſure f 
Thy will 
By nature free, not over-rul'd by fate 
Inextricable, or fri# neceſſity, . 
If a tritt hand be kept over children fr. 


ke friendz 
r Mea ure, 


"UK. ing m the 
beginning, they will in that age be traQay!s. 1nd 
if, as they grow up, the rigour be, as the; d. 
it, gently relaxed, former reſtraints will increaſ 
their love. * 
Numa the rites of ſtric religion knew; 7x 
On ev'ry altar laid the incenſe due. Prix, 
3. Confined ; not extenſive, | 
As they took the compaſs of their commi%-n 
ſtricter or larger, ſo their dealings were more cr ** 
moderate. R Ecler, 
4. Cloſe; tight. | 
The gol, with ſpeedy pace, 
Juſt thought to ſtrain her in a f/ embrace, Dry, 
The fatal nooſe performed its office, and with 
moſt fri ligature ſqueezed the blood into his fxce, 
Arbult ut. 


deſerye 


5. Tenſe ; not relaxed. 
We feel our fibres grow ſtrict or lax accordinzts 
the ſtate of the air, Arbuthri, 
STRICTLY, adv. [from ftrid.] 
1. Exactly; with rigorous accuracy. 
His horſe-troupes, that the vantzar had, he 
 frifly did command | 
To ride their horſes temperately. Chotman, 

The other parts, being grotler, compoles not 
only water, ftrily ſo called, but thewhole mals & 
liquid bodies. Burr, 

Charge him frist 
Not to proceed, but wait my farther pleaſure. Dry, 
2. Rigorouſly; ſeverely ; without rem:ſion 
or indulgence. 

In the diſcharge of thy place, ſet before the? the 
beſt examples; and after a time ſet before ttt 
thine own, and examine thyſelf {ry water 
thou didſt not beſt at firſt. Bau, 

God may with the greateſt juſtice þr;#,y requrs 
endeavours from us, and, without any inconfiieucy 
with his goodneſs, inflict penalties on thote who 22e 
wanting. Hege. 

A weak prince again diſpoſed the people to ned 
attempts, which it was the clergy's duty to ende, 
vour to prevent, if ſome of them had not freek 
upon a topick that, ſtri&ly followed, wou'r e; 
all mankind. us 


3. Cloſely ; tightly ; with tenſench. 


STRI CTNESS. 2. / from grid. | 

1. Exactneſs; rigorous accuracy ; nice re-. 
gularity. DM 
I could not grant too much, or ditt . 
tle, to men that pretended ſipgular piety mar i 
gious ſt/ icingſ s. e 
Such of them as cannot be cone on . 
at, though in the ſricneſs of your 750 ole 
cannot pardon. 
Who were made privy to the ſecre! 1 
but ſuch as eee 5 vill at an Eh 
ate of ftriftneſs than the reit: 3 
g ee 5 is not in ftriene/s to 1 

with the Ante Nicenes. OT 
Though in ftrinc/s 
pleaded exemption from the 
erted his divine power in a mi 
2. Severity; rigour. 1 
| Theſe Gans proceeded with ſuch / 1 


855 "n 
crets of he 


our Saviour might 127 
Jew: tribute, he ex- 
racle to pay its N He 


with the buſhel, Ainſworth. 


2 
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| * 21 ch 

es and ſeverity as did mu Sheen Bk. 
Cldieneſs 3 tightneſs not laxity. 


org CTURE» 1. 


_ ke; a touch 
ez « : | 
4 ay of nature implanted in their vegetable 
tures certain paſſive ſrifures, or ſignatures of 
ek wiſdom which hath made and ordered all 


lat. 


inss with the higheſt reaſon. Hale. 
7 Contradion; cloſure by contraction. 
> 5 As long as there is thirſt, with a free paſſage by 


urine, and ſo long is water 
bl 
ſafely taken. Arbuthnot. 


4.4 ſight touch upon a ſubje& ; not a ſet 
diſcourſe. | 
Thus have I paſt through all your letter, and 
given myſelf the liberty of theſe ftrifures, by way 
of reflection on all and every paſſage. Hammond. 


STRIDE. 3. / [F rnæde, Saxon. ] A long 
ſtep; a itep taken with great violence ; 
2 wide divarication of the legs. 
I'll ſpeak berween the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing fteps 
Into a manly ride. = Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The monſter moved on with horrid ſtrides. Milt. 
Her voice theatrically loud, 
And maſculine her ſtride. Swift. 
7; STRIDE. v. 7. preter. I frode or ftrid ; 
part, paſſ. fridden, [from the noun. ] 
1, To walk with long ſteps. 
Mars in the middle of the ſhining ſhield 
Is grav'd, and ſtrides along the liquid field. Dryden. 
To Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray, 
The brethren cried, and inſtant ſtrode away. Pope. 
2. To ſtand with the legs far from each 


other, 
STRIDE. v. a, To pals by a ſtep. 


See him fride 
Vallies wide. Arbutbnot. 


Srar'puLous, adj. [Aridulus, Latin.] 
Making a ſmall noiſe. 


It ariſes from a ſmall and ſtridulous noiſe, which, 
being firmly rooted, maketh a divulſion of parts. 


Brown. 
Sra1es, z. %. [from frive.] 
1. Contention ; conteſt ; diſcord ; 
lawſuit, 
| and my people were at great ftrife with the 
Children of 3 . 2 Xii. 2. 
Som? preach Chriſt even of envy and ſtrife, and 
ſeme of good will. Pbil. i. 15. 
He is proud, knowing nothing; but doating 
wut queſtions and frife of words. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
Theſe acts of hateful ſtrife, hateful to all, 
How hatt thou difturb'd heav'n's bleſſed peace ! 
Milton, 
Theſe vous, thus granted, rais'd a frife above 
Betwint the god of war and queen of love: 
She, granting firſt, had right of time to plead 
But he had granted too, and would recede. Dryd. 
Tis this that ſhakes our country with alarms, 
And Bives up Rome a prey fo Roman arms, 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and ſtrife, Addiſon. 
Inheriting no ſtrife, 
Nor ma:rying diſcord in a noble wife, 
2, ** of emulation. | 
us gods contended, noble rife ! 
Who moſt ſhould caſe the ee l. Congreve. 
batt? bows governing, it may be ſo ordered, that 
= es ſhall be at frife, not which ſhall flatter 
oi but which ſhall do the prince and the publick 
moſt honeſt and the moſt faithful ſervice. 
Dawvwenant. 


ftriure of the veſlels, 


war; 


Pope. 


3- Oppoſition ; contrariety ; contraſt. 
; Artificial frife 
in thoſe touches, livelier than life. Shakeſp. 


Nat "Mg ; 
eden meets 


MRI FEFUL, 4 . - 
enton; ficli 4] Con. 


Lives 
kd 


obſcure the king's } 


[from frictura, Lat. a : 


8 T R 
The ape was Prifeful and ambitious, 
And the fox guiletul and moſt covetous. Spenſer, 
I know not what new creation may creep forth 
from the ftrifeful heap of things, into which, as 
into a ſecond chaos, we are fallen. Dr. Maine. 
STRI GMENT. 2. , | ftrigmentum, from 
ſtringo, Latin, to ſcrape.] Scraping ; re- 
crement. N 
Many, beſides the ſtrigments and ſudorous adhe- 
ſions from men's hands, acknowledge that nothing 
proceedeth from gold in its uſual decoction. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To STRIKE. v. a. preter. 1 fruck or 


| Ffrrook'; part. paſſ. truck, ftrucken, ſtricken, 


or ftrook, [apepucan, Saxon; freichen, 
German; aadſtrytia, Iſlandick; fricker, 
Daniſh.] ; 

1, To a& upon by a blow; to hit with a 


blow. 

| He at Philippi kept 

His ſword e'en like a dancer, while I fruck 

The lean and wrinkled Caſſius. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

We will deliver you the cauſe, 

Why I, that did love Cæſar, when 1 truck him, 

Proceeded thus. _ Julius Ceſar. 
muſt 


But wail his fall, whom I myſelf truck down. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Then on the crowd he caſt a furious look, 
And wither'd all their ſtrength before he ftrock. 
; Dryden. 
2. To puniſh; to afflict. 
To puniſh the juſt is not good, nor to rike 
_ princes for equity. | « XVil. 26. 
3. To daſh; to throw by a quick motion. 
The blood ſtrike on the two ſide- poſts. Ex. xii. 7. 
4. To notify by found. 
The Windſor bell hath fruck twelve. Shakeſp. 
The drums preſently ſtriking up a march, they 
plucked up their enſigns, and forward they go. 
Knolles. 
A judicious friend moderates the purſuit, gives 
the ſignal for action, preſſes the advantage, and ſtrikes 
the critical minute. Collier of Friendſhips 
5. To ſtamp; to impreſs. | 
The memory in ſome men is very tenacious z but 
et there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our 
ideas, even of thoſe which are firuck deepeſt, and 
in minds the moſt retentive. Locke. 
6. To contract; to lower; to vale. It is 
only uſed in the phraſes to rise ſail, or 
to ftrike à flag. | : 
; — 1 then would hold their places, 
That muſt ffrike ſail to ſpirits of vile ſort! 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
To this all differing paſſions and intereſts ſhould 
ſtrite ſail, and, like ſwelling ſtreams running dif- 
ferent courſes, ſhould yet all make haſte into the 
ſea of common ſafety. Temple. 
They frrike ſail where they know they ſhall be 
maſtered, and murder where they can with ſafety. 
| Dryden, 
Now, did I not ſo near my labour's end 
Strike ſail, and haſt'ning to the harbour tend, 
My ſong to flow'ry gardens might extend, Dryd. 
7. To alarm; to put into emotion ; to 
ſurpriſe. 
The reſt ruck with horror ſtood, 
To ſee their leader cover'd o'er with blood. Waller. 
Jack Straw at London-ſtone, with all his rout, 
Struck not the city with ſo loud a ſhout. Dryden. 
His virtues render our aſſembly awful, 
They ftrike with ſomething like religious fear. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
Didſt thou but view him right, ſhouldſt ſee him 
black 
With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege, and crimes 
That firike my ſoul with horror but to name them. 
| Addiſon. 
We are no ſooner preſented to any one we never 
ſaw before, but we are immediately fruck with the 
idea of a proud, a reſerved, an affable, or a good- 
natured man. N Addiſon. 


= 


14. To STRIKE 


| 5 STR 
Nice works of art ffrike and ſurpriſe us moſt 
upon the firſt view; but the better we are ac- 
quainted with them, the leſs we wonder. Atterb. 
Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheſt rate, 
Born where heav'n's influence ſcarce can penetrate ; 
In life's low vale, the ſoil the virtues like, 


They pleaſe as beauties, here as wonders firike, - 
OS | Pope. 


8. [ /edus ferire.] To make a bargain. 


Sign but his peace, he vows he'll ne'er again 
The ſacred names of fops and beaus profane : 
Strike up the bargain quickly; for I ſwear, 

As times go now, he offers very fair. Drydem 

I come to offer peace ; to reconcile 
Paſt enmities; to ſlrike perpetual leagues 
With Vanoc. A. Philips's Briton. 

To produce by a ſudden action. 
The court paved ftriterh up a great heat in ſum- 
mer, and much cold in winter. Bacon. 
Waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She ſtrikes an univerſal peace through fea and land. 
| Milton. 

Theſe men are fortune's jewels moulded bright, 
Brought forth with their own fire and light; | 
If I her vulgar ſtone for either took, 

Out of myſelf it muſt be truck. Coꝛolæy. 
Take my caduceus ! 
With this th” infernal ghoſts I can command, 
And ſtrike a terror through the Stygian ſtrand, 
10. To affect ſuddenly in any particular 
manner. 
When verſes cannot be underſtood, nor a man's 
good wit ſeconded with the forward child under- 
ſtanding, it frites a man more dead than a great 


reckoning in a little room. Shakeſpeare 
Strike her young bones, 
Ye taking airs, with lameneſs. Shakeſpeares 


He that is ſtricken blind cannot forget 
The precious treaſure of his eyeſight loſt. Shakeſps 
So ceas'd the rival crew, when Purcell came, 
They ſung no more, or only ſung his fame 
Struck dumb, they all admir'd. Dryden. 
Humility diſarms envy, and ſtrikes it dead. Collier. 
Then do not ftrike him dead with a denial, 
But hold him up in life. Addiſon's Cates 


11. To cauſe to ſound by blows : with »p 


only emphatical. | 
Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our int'reſt, and our being here. Shake 
12. To forge; to mint. 
Though they the lines on golden anvils beat, 
It looks as if they ſtrucł them at a heat. Tate. 
Some very rare coins, ſtruck of a pound weighty 
of gold and filver, Conſtantine ſent to Chilperick. 
Arbuthnots 
13. It is uſed in the participle, I know 


not well how, for advanced in years. 
The king 

Is wiſe and virtuous, and his noble queen | 

Well fruck in years; fair, and not jealous. Shak, 


off. To eraſe from a rec- 


koning or account. 
Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe 
Shall be firuck off. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſidas' 
I have this while with leaden thoughts been preſt z 
But I ſhall in a more convenient time 
Strike off this ſcore of abſence. Shakeſp. Othello, 
When any wilful fin ſtands charged on our ac- 
count, it will not be firuck off till we forſake and 
turn away from it. Kertlewwarths 
Aſk- men's opinions: Scoto now ſhall tell 
How trade increaſes, and the world goes well: 
Strike off bis penſion by the ſetting ſun, 
And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. Pope. 


15. 7 STRIKE. To ſeparate by a blow, 


or any ſudden action. 

Germany had ftricken off that which appeared 
corrupt in the doctrine of the church of Rome; 
but ſeemed nevertheleſs in diſcipline {till to retain. 
therewith great conformity. ' Hookers 

They followed fo faſt that they overtook him, 
and without further delay ſtruck off his head. 


Knolles. 
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STR 
He was taken priſoner by Surinas, lieutenant- 
general for the king of Parthia, who ſtroke off his 
hend. Hakevill. 
A maſs of water would be ſtruck off and ſeparate 
from the reſt, and toſſed through the air like a fly- 
Ing river, Burnet. 
16. To STRIKE ent. To produce by col- 
lifion, | 

My thoughtleſs youth was wing'd with vain deſires ; 

My manhood, long miſled by wand'ring fires, 
Follow'd falſe lights; and, when their glimpſe was 

gone, | | 

My pride fruck cut new ſparkles of her own. Dryd. 
17. To STRIKE out. To blot; to efface. 


By expurgatory animalverſions, we might ſtrike 


out great numbers of hidden qualities; and, having 

once a conceded lift, with more ſafety attempt their 

reaſons. Breawn. 

To methodize is as neceſſary as to ſtrike out. Pope. 
18. To STRIKE out, To bring to light. 
19. To STRIKE out, To form at once by a 

quick effort, 

Whether thy hand „ite cut ſome free deſign, 

Where life awakes and dawns at ev'ry line; 

Or blend in beauteous tints the colour'd maſs, 

And from the canvaſs cail the mimick face. Pepe. 
To STRIKE. v. 2. 


1. To make a blow, 
I, in mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death where I did hear him groan, 
Nor feel him where he ſtruck. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
It pleas'd the King | 
To ſtrike at me upon his miſconſtruction, 
When he tript me behind. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He wither'd all their ſtrength before he ftrozk. 
| Dryden. 
2. To collide; to claſh. 
Holding a ring by a thread in a glaſs, tell him 
that holdeth it, it ſhall ite ſo many times againſt 
the ſide of the glaſs, and no more. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. To act by repeated percuſſion. : 
Bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink is ready, 
She ſtrike upon the bell. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thoſe antique minſtrels, ſure, were Charles-like 
kings, 
Cities their lutes, and ſubjects hearts their ſtrings ;- 
On which with ſo divine a hand they ſtrom, 
Conſent of motion from their breath they took. 


Wally. 


4. To ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer. 
Cæſar, tis frucken eight. Shakeſpeare. 

Deep thoughts will often ſuſpend the ſenſes ſo far, 

that about a man clocks may ſtrike, and bells ring, 
- which he takes no notice of. Grew. 
. To make an attack, | 

Is not the king's name forty thouſand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny ſubject frizes _ 
At thy great glory. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 

When, by their deſigning leaders taught 
To ftrike at power which for themſelves they ſought 
Their blood to action by their prize was warm'd. 
Dryden. 
6. To act by external influx. 

Confider the red and white colours in porphyre 
hinder light but from friking on it, and its colours 
vaniſh. | | Locke. 

7. To ſound with blows. 

Whilſt any trump did ſound, or drum ruck up, 
His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. Sh. 

$. To be daſhed. 

The admiral galley, wherein the emperor was, 

ruck upon a ſand, and there ſtuck faſt. Krolles.. 
9. To paſs with a quick or ſtrong effect. 

Now and then a glittering beam of wit or paſ- 
fion ſtrikes through the obſcurity of the poem: any 
of theſe effect a preſent liking, but not a laſting 
admiration. | Dryden. 


10. To pay homage, as by lowering the 


fail. 
We ſee the wind fit ſore upon our ſails ; 


And yet we ftrike not, but ſecurely periſh. Shak» | 


12. To STRIKE 71 with. 


wine, no ſtriłer. 


The vulgar, gull'd into rebellion, arm'd, | E 


2. A riband. 


STR 


T's rather chop this hand off at a blow, 
And with the other fling it at thy face, 


Than bear fo low a fail, to ſtrike to thee, Shakeſp. 


The intereſt of our kingdom is ready to ſtrike | 
to that of your pooreſt fiſhing towns : it is hard 
you will not accept our ſervices. Swift. 


11. To be put by ſome ſudden a& or mo- 


tion into any ſtate ; to break forth. 

It fruck on a ſudden into ſuch reputation, that 
it ſcorns any longer to ſculk, but owns itſelf pub- 
lickly. Government of the Tongue. 
To conform ; 


to ſuit itſelf to; to join with at once. 
Thoſe who, by the prerogative of their age, 
ſhould frown youth into ſobriety, imitate and flrike 
in with them, and are really vitious that they may 
be thought young. South. 
They catch at every ſhadow of relief, ſtrike in at 
a venture <vith the next companion, and, ſo the 
dead commodity be taken off, care not who be the 
chapman. Norris. 
The cares or pleaſures of the world frikc in <vith 
every thought. A Addiſon. 
He immediately fruck in with them; but de- 
ſcribed this march to the temple with ſo much 
horrour, that he ſhivered every joint. 
5 Addiſon's Freeholder. 


13. To STRIKE out, To ſpread or rove; 


to make a ſudden excurſion, | 
In this plain was the laſt general rendezvous of 
mankind z and from thence they were broken in- 
to companies, and diſperſed ; the ſeveral ſucceſſive 
generations, like the waves of the fea, over-reach- 
ing one another, and ſtriking out farther and farther 
upon the . Burnet's Theory. 
When a great man ſtrizes out into a ſudden irre- 
gularity, he needs not queſtion the reſpect of a re- 
tinue. Collier. 


STRIKE. z. / A buſhel; a dry meaſure 


of capacity ; four pecks. | 


Wing, cartnave, and buſhel, peck, frike, ready 
at hand. Tuſſer's Huſbandry. 


STRIKEBLOCK. 2. /. Is a plane ſhorter 
P 


than the jointer, having its ſole made 

exactly flat and ftraight, and is uſed for 

the ſhooting of a ſhort joint. | 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


STRIKER, 2. J from /frike.] Perſon or 


thing that ſtrikes. 

A biſhop then muſt be blameleſs, not given to 
1 Tim. iii. 3. 
He thought with his ſtaff to have ſtruck the 


riker. ; n 
The ſtriler muſt be denſe, and in its beſt velo- 
City. Digb 's 


| 25 
STRIKING. part. adj. from trite.] Afﬀ- 


fecting; ſurpriſing. 


STRING. 2. J. [yxhung, Saxon; Areng, 


German and Daniſh ; /r:inghe, Dutch; 


feringo, Latin. ] | 
1. Aſlender rope; a ſmall cord; any ſlen- 


der and flexible band. 

Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above 
it, muſt be conceived as if the weight of it were 
in that point where its Hing touches the upper. 
Wilkins's Dædalus. 


Round Ormond's knee thou tieſt the myſtick 


ring, : 
That makes the knight companion to the king. 


Prior. 


3. A thread on which any things are filed, 


Their prieſts pray by their beads, having a firing 


with a hundred of nutſhelts upon it; and the re- 
peating of certain words with them they account 
meritorious. 


4. Any ſet of things filed on- a line. 


Stilling fleet. 


I have caught two of theſe dark undermining 


vermin, and intend to make a firing of them, in | 
order to hang dem up in one of my papers. 


Addiſon's Specrator. 


5. The chord of a muſi 
Thus when two brethr ft 
To move them both, but ore 


When rudely touch'd 
With pleaſure feels t 
Swells into harmony, a 


By the appearance the 
is not one ſtring inſtrum 


6. A ſmall fibre, 
Duckweed putteth forth a little 
water, from the bottom. 5 
In pulling broom up, the leaf Prrings left phi 
7. A nerve; a tendon, 
The moſt piteous tale, which 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the 
Began to crack, 
The ftring of his tongue looſed 
8. The nerve of the bow. 
The wicked bend their bow, 
their arrows upon the ring. 
Th' impetuous arrow whizzes on th 
Sounds the tough horn, and twang; 


9. Any concatenation or ſeries : a 
ſtring of propoſitions. 

10. To have two STRINGS 70 the 3; 
To have two views or two expedients ; 
to have double advantage, or double ſe. 


No lover has that pow'r 
T' enforce a deſperate amcur, 
As he that has two ſtrings to's bow, 
And burns for love and money too. Hidir, 
To STRING. wv. a. preterite J ſtrung; part 
paſſ. rung. [from the noun.] 
1. To furniſh with ſtrings. 
Has not wiſe nature ſlrung the legs and feet 
With firmeſt nerves, deſign d to walk the Acer! 


2. To put a ſtringed inſtrument in ta 

Here the muſe ſo oft her harp has fru, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung, Az 

3. To file on a ſtring. 

Men of great learning or genius are too 
be exact; and therefore chuſe to throw dun 
their pearls in heaps before the reader, rather than 
be at the pains of fringing them. 

4. To make tenſe. 
Toll „rung the nerves, and pur! 


STRI'NGED. adj. [from rig. H 
ſtrings; produced by ſtrings. 


Praiſe him with ftringed inftruments and 


Divinely warbled voice 

Anſwering the fringed noiſe, 
As all their ſouls in bliſstul rapture too 
STRINGENT. adj. [ fringens, Latin. 
Binding; contracting. | 
STRI'NGHALT. 2. J [ ſtring and ei 
ſudden twitching and 17.70% 
g of a horſe much higher tien 
involuntary or cover 
of the muſcles that extend or bend the 


STRI'NGLESS. adj. [from ring. Haig 


up of the hinder le 
the other, or an 


Nothing; all is faid 3 


Words, life, and all, old Lancaſter _ ſpent. 


STRING. adj. 
conſiſting of ſmall tare 
A plain Indian fan 


parts of roots ſpread aut in a wund flat ns 


.STR 


By melting, expenſive ſweats, and an obſtinate 


belly, the ffringy parts of the tendons 
4 Ln dong a gt a Blackmore. 


„ STRIP. v. 4. [ ſtreopen, Dutch; be- 
4 pre, ſtripped, Saxon. ] | 

To make naked; to deprive of cover- 
"og: with of before the thing taken 


_ degan to rip her of her cloaths when I 
cam? in among them. : Sidney. 
They ritt Joſeph out ef his coat. 1 
Gen, xxxvli. 23. 

Sc:rce credible it is how ſoon they were fript 
and ad naked on the ground, : Hayward. 

; Huadſt thou not committed 
Vetortous murder on thoſe thirty men 
At Aſkelon, who never did thee harms | 
Then like a robber fripp'dft them of their robes. 

| Milton. 
ven cloath all that have no relation to you, and 
f+ip your matter that gives you food. L' Eftrange. 

A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 

hot / it t20m bare. Dryden's Knight's Tale, 

FH ſaw a beauteous maid, | 
With hair difh-vell'd, iſſuing through the ſhade, 
geriet f her cloaths. Dryden. 

He left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 
Witlout cortroul to ſtrip and ſpoil the dead. Dryd. 

The bride was put in form to bed; 

Be follow'd, firipte 

2. To deprive ; to diveſt. 

The apoſtie, in exhorting men to contentment, 
zthough they nave in this world no more than 
bare food and raiment, giveth us to underſtand 
that thoſe are even the loweſt of things neceſlary ; 
that, if we ſhould be Pript of all theſe things, with- 
cut which we might poſſibly be, yet theſe muſt be 
leit. Hocker. 

Now this curious built Phæacian ſhip, 

Returning from her convoy, I will „trip 
Fal her fleeting matter. Chapman. 

Ve rp and diveſt ourſelves of our own will, 

and g ve ourſelyes entirely up to the will of God. 
5 Duppa. 

It is difficult to lead another by words into the 
thouzhrs of things, ſtripped of thoſe ſpecifick dif- 
ferences we give them. Locke. 
Ore would imagine theſe to be the expreſſions 
© a man bleſſed with eaſe and affluence, not of one 
jus dt of all thoſe advantages, and plunged in 
te beepeſt mileries, and now fitting naked upon a 
Curgaill, Atterbury. 

. To rob; to plunder ; to pillage : as, 
a tief {ripped the houſe. | 
Tin: wich lays a man open to an enemy, and 
ta wich frips him of a friend, equally attacks 


Swift, 


weakened by the one, and ſupported by the other. 
| Sæuth. 
Jo peel ; to decorticate. 

= the leaves or dried ſtocks be ſtripped into 
mh Ks, they ariſe unto amber, wax, and other 

Mares, no other ways than thoſe of wheat or rye. 

: : Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
5. To ceprive of all. 
Seaton tond eaſy fathers ſtrip themſelves 
ede lie down to their long ſleep, and ſettle 
a:c5 upon their ſons, has it not been 


fieir whele eſt 
ſeen that ' , , 
5 Gat the fatner has been requited with beg- 


n gar 

_ : - | South. 
„ Jo take off coverin 
97 i : with of empha- 
ag tical, 5 eas 


255 1 his cloaths, 
dt. elbe us to frip off the outward diſguiſe 


wn nature. 


. To caſt off. Not in uſe. 


i His unkindneſt 

Th... ] indneſs 

ut frpe her from his benediction, turn'd her 
I” T calualties, gave her dear rights ö 

kin, © ted daughters: theſe. things ing 


Waits. 


& 


1 Sam. xix. 24. 


55, ana to behold and judge of them in their | 


him in all thoſe intereſts that are capable of being | 


—— 


8. To ſeparate from ſomething adheſive 

or connected. Not accurately uſed, 
Amongſt men who examine not ſcrupulouſly | 

their own ideas, and ſrip them not from the mark- 


men' uſe for them, but confound them with 
words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute, Locke. 


STRIP. 2. . [probably for fripe.] A nar- 
row ſhred. > 
Theſe two apartments were hung in cloſe mourn- 
ing, and only a ſtrip of bays round the other rooms. 
| Swift. 
To STRIPE. wv. a. [ frepen, Dutch.] 
1. To variegate with lines of different co- 
lours. 
2. To beat; to laſh. : 
STRIPE. 2. / | ftrepe, Dutch.] 
1. A lineary variation of colour. This 
| ſeems to be the original notion of the 


word, | 
Gardeners may have three roots, among an hun- 
dred, that are rare, as purple and carnation of ſeve- 
rai flrifes. Bacon. 
2. A ſhred of a different colour. 
One of the moſt valuable trimmings of their 
cloaths was a long ſtripe ſowed upon the garment, 
called latus clavus. Arouthnot, 
3. A weal, or diſcoloration made by a laſh 


4. A blow; a laſh. 
A body cannot be ſo torn with ſripes, as a mind 
with remembrance of wicked actions. Haynvard. 
To thoſe that are yet within the reach of the 
fripes and reproofs of their own conſcience, I would 
addreſs that they would not ſeek to remove them- 
ſelves from that wholeſome aiſcipline. 
Decay of Piety. 
STRI'PED. part. adj. from ripe. ] Diſ- 
tinguiſhed by lines of different colour. 
STRIPLING. z. /. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.] A youth; one in the ſtate of 
adoleſcence. | | 
*Thwart the lane, 
He, with two ftriplings, lads, more like to run 
The country baſe than to commit ſuch ſlaughter, 
Made good the paſſage. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Now a ftripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Compoſitions on any important ſubjects are not 
matters to be wrung from poor friplings, like blood | 
out of the noſe, or the plucking of untimely fruit, 
Milton on Education. 
As when young ftrip/ings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine whirls. Dryden's /Eneid. 
As every particular member of the body is nou- 
riſhed with a ſeveral qualified juicex® children and 
| ftriplings, old men and young men, muſt have di- 
vers diets, | Arbuthnat on Aliments. 
STRIPPER, 2. . [from Hrip.] One that 
ſtrips. | 
To STRIVE. v. n. preterite I frove, an- 
ciently I ftrived; part. pail. friven. 
[ freven, Dutch; e/?river, French.] 
1. To ſtruggle; to labour; to make an 


effort. 
The immutability of God they ftrive unto, by 
working after one and the ſame manner. Hocker. 
Many brave young minds have, through hearing 
the praiſes and eulogies of worthy men, been 
ſtirred up to affect the like commendations, and 
ſo ſtrive to the like deſerts. Spenſer. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. 
| | Remans, xv. 
So have I frived to preach the goſpel. 
Romans, xv. 20. 
Was it for this that Rome's beſt blood he ſpilt, 
Wich ſo moch falſehood, ſo much guilt ? 


Shakeſpeare» 


F 


3. A ſudden diteaſe or affliction. 


STR 


Was it for this that his ambition rave 
To equal Cæſar firſt, and after Jove ? Cooley. 
Our bleſſed Lord commands you to frrive to 


enter in; becauſe many will fail, who only leek. 


to enter. : Law. 
Theſe thoughts he firowe to bury in expence, 
Rich meats, rich wines, and vain magnificence. 


Harte. 


2. To conteſt; to contend; to ſtruggle in 
oppoſition to another: with agazz/# or 
with be fore the perſon oppoſed. 

Do as adverſaries do in law; 


Strive mightily, but eat and diink as friends. : 
Shakeſpeares 


Strive for the truth unto death. Ecclus. iv. 28. 
Why doſt thou frive againſt him? 


Feb, xxxiii. 13. 


Charge them that they ſtrive not about words, 
to no profit. : 
Avoid contentions and ftrivings about the law. 


Tit. iii. 9. 


This is warrantable conflict for trial of our 
faith; ſo that theſe ffrivings are not a contending 
with ſuperior powers. L' Eftrange. 


Thus does every wicked man that contemus 
God; who can fave or deſtroy hi who ſrives 


with his Maker ?- 

If inteſtine. broils alarm the hive, 
For two pretenders oft for empire ſtrive, , 
The vulgar in divided factions jar, 
And murm'ring ſounds proclaim the civil war. 


Tillotſone 


£6 It k d hi ith 1 1 1 7 . : 28 » . . s #4 * 
e ene Then ſn. 3. To oppoſe by contrariety of qualities. 


Now private pity ſtrode with publick hate, 


Reaſon with rage, and eloquence with fate. Denb. 


4. To vie; to be comparable to; to emu- 


late; to contend in excellence. 
Nor that ſweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inſpir'd 
Caſtalian ſpring, might with this paradiſe 
Of Eden ſtrive. 


labours ; one who contends. _ 
STRO'KAL. 2. J. An inſtrument uſed By 
glaſs-makers. 
STROKE or Stroot. Old preterite of frike, 
now commonly fruci, | 
He, hoodwinked with kindneſs, leaſt of all men 
knew who ftrcke him. Sidney. 
STROKE. 2. /. [from rock, the preterite 
of frike.] 


1. A blow; a knock; a ſudden act of one 


body upon another. 
The oars were ſilver, , 


Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 


The water which they beat to foliow faſter, 
As amorous of their ftrokes. 


SLakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatras - 


His white-maa'd ſteeds, that bow'd beneath the 
yoke, 
He chear'd to courage with a gentle ftrcke z 
Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the foe, 
And rifing ſhook his lance in act to throw. Dryds 
2. A hoſtile blow. 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled rates upon the foe. Sbakep, 


He entered, and won the whole kingdom of 
Bacon. - 


Naples, without ſtriking a froze. 
Bot were of ſhining ſteel, and wrovght fo pure, 
As might the ftrckes of two ſuch arms endure, 
Dryden. 
I had a long deſign upon tie ears of Curl; but 
the rogue waul4 never allow me a fair trale at- 
them, though my penicnife was reidy. Swift. 


Take this pu-ſe, thou whon: ne heav'ns plagues 
Have humb.ec to all ftrekes. 


At this one r the man look'a dead in law; 


His flatterers 1c2mper, and his friends withdraw. 
Harte. 
4. The ſound of the clock. . 
What is 't o'clock ? a 


pon the ce of four. Shakeſp. Richard II. 


* 5, The 


Milton. 
STRI'VER. 2. , [from frive.] One who 
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8. Power; efficacy. . 


2. To rub gently in one direction. 
When the big- udder'd cows with patience ſtand, 


STR 


5. The touch of a pencil. 88 
Oh laſting as thoſe colours may they thine ! 
Free as thy froke, yet faultleſs as thy line. Pepe. 
6. A touch; a maſterly or eminent effort. 
Another in my place would take it for a notable 
ſtrete of goodbreeding, to compliment the reader. 
L' Eftrarge. 
The boldeſt frokes of poetry, when managed 
artfully, moſt delight the reader. 
Drydes's State of Innocence. 
As he purchaſed the firſt ſueceſs in the preſent: 
war, by forcing into the ſervice of the confederates 
an army that was raiſed againſt them, he will 


give one of the finiſhing ſtrokes to it, and heip to | 


conclude the great work. Addiſon. 

A verdi& more puts me in poſſeſſion of my 
eſtate; I queſtion not but you will give it the 
finiſhing ſroke. Arbuthnot. 

Iſiodore's collection was the great and bold ftroke, 
which in its main parts has been diſcovered to be 
an impudent forgery. Baker on Learning. 


7. An effect ſuddenly or unexpectedly pro- 


duced. 


Theſe having equal authority for inſtruction of 
the young prince, and well agreeing, bare equal 
ſtroke in divers faculties. Hayward. 
Perfectly opacous bodies can but reflect the in- 
cident beams; thoſe that are diaphanous tretract 
them too, and that refraction has ſuch a ſtroke :: 
the production of colours generated by the trajec- 
tion of light through drops of water, that exhib. 
a rainbow through divers other. tranſparent bod: es. 
| Bcyle. 
He has a great ſtrole with the reader, when he 
condemns any of my poems, to make the world 
have a better opinion of them. Dryden. 
The ſubtile effluvia of the male ſeed have the 
greateſt ſrcke in generation. Ray. | 
To STROKE. Lv. a. [penacan, Saxon. ] 
t. To rub gently with the hand by way of 
kindneſs or endearment; to ſooth. 
Thus children do the filly birds they find 
With freaking hurt, and too much cramming kill. 
| ; Sidney. 
The ſenior weaned his younger ſhall teach, 
More ſtroken and made of when aught it doth aile, 
More gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile. 
Tuſjer. 
Thy praiſe or diſpraiſe is to me alike, 
One doth not froke me, nor the other ſtrike. 
Ben Fonſon. 
He ſet forth a proclamation, ſircaking the peo- 
ple with fair promiſes, and humouring them with 
inveCtives againſt the king and government. Bacon. 
He dried the falling drops, and, yet more kind, 
He ftrok'd her cheeks, Dryden. 
| Come, let us practiſe death; 
Stroke the grim lion till he grow familiar. Dryden. 
She pluck'd the riſing flow'rs, and fed 
The gentle beaſt, and fondly froak'd his head. 
Addiſon. 


Waiting the frokings of the damſel's hand. Gay. 


To STROLL. v. 2. To wander; to ram- 
ble; to rove ; to be a vagrant. 
She's mine, and thine, and ſtrolling up and down. ö 
| Granville, 
Your wine lock'd up, your butler fro!'d abroad. 
5 Pope. 
Theſe mothers ftro/!, to beg ſuſtenance for ate 
helpleſs infants. Swift, 
STROLLER. 7. /. [from ftroll.] A vagrant; ' 
a wanderer; a vagabond. 
Two brother-hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went 
To a ſmall village down in Kent; 
> Where, in the ſtrollers canting ſtrain, 
They begg'd from door to door in vain. Swift. 
The men of pleaſure, who never go to church, 


form their ideas of the clergy from a few poor 
_Fvollers they often obſerve in the ſtreets. Swift. 


4. Supplied with forces. It has in this ſenſe 


1 


STR 


STROND. 2. ½ [for frand.] The beach; 
the bank of the water. Obſolete. 

So looks the frond whereon th? imperious flood 

Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation. Shak. Henry IV. 


STRONG. adj. [penangx, Saxon. 
1. Vigorous; forceful; of great ability of 
body. 
Though 'gan the villain wax ſo fierce and ſtrong, 
That nothing may ſuſtain his furious force, 
He caſt him down to ground, and all along | 
Drew him through dirt and mire. 
- Theftrong-wing'd Mercury ſhould fetch thee up, 
And et thee by Jove's fide. | 
Shazeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
That our oxen may be ſtrong to labour. 
Pſalm exliv. 14. 
The Marſian and Sabellian race, | 
Stron7-limb'd and ſtout, Dryden. 
Orſes the ſtrong to greater ſtrength muſt yield; 
He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill'd. Dryd. 


2, Fortified ; ſecure from attack. 
Within Troy's ſtreng immures | 
The raviſh'd Helen with wanton Paris ſleeps. 
Shakeſpeare. 
An army of Engliſh engaged between an army of 
a greater number, freſh and in vigour on the one 
fide, and a town Prong in fortification, and ſtrong 
in men, on the other. . - Bacon. 
It is no matter how things are; ſo a man ob- 
ſerve but the agreement of his own imaginations, 
and talk conformably, it is all truth: ſuch caſtles 
in the air will be as frong holds of truth as the de- 
monſtrations of Euclid. | Locke. 
3. Powerful; mighty. | 
While there was war between the houſes of Saul 
and David, Abner made himſelf frong for Saul. 
2 Sam. 1:1, 6. 
The merchant-adventurers being a ftrong com- 
pany, and well underſet with rich men and good 
order. held out bravely. Bacon. 
Thoſe that are ſtrong at ſea may eaſily bring them 
to what terms they pleaſe, Addiſon. 
The weak, by thinking themſelves Prong, are 
induced to proclaim war againſt that which ruins 
them; and the ſtrong, by conceiting themſelves 
weak, are thereby rendered as uſeleſs as if they 
really were ſo, South's Sermons. 


a very particular conſtruction. We ſay, 
a thouſand ftrong ; as we ſay, twenty years 
old, or ten yards long. 
When he was not fix-and-twenty ſtrong, 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 
My father gave him welcome to the ſhore. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
He was, at his riſing from Exeter, between fix 
and ſeven thouſand frong. Bacon. 
In Britain's lovely iſle a ſhining throng FM 
War in his cauſe, a thouſand beauties ſtrong. Tick. 
5. Violent; forcible; impetuous. | 
A river of ſo ſtrong a current, that it ſuffereth 
not the ſea to flow up its channel. Heylyn. 
But her own king ſhe likens to his Thames, 
Serene yet ſtrong, majeſtick yet ſedate, 
Swift without violence, without terror great. Prior. 
6. Hale; healthy. | | 
Better is the poor, being ſound and ſtrong in con- 
ſtitution, than a rich man afflicted in his body. 
: : Ecclus. xxx. 14. 
7. Forcibly acting on the imagination. 
This is one of the ſtrongeſt examples of a per- 
ſonation that ever was. Bacon. 
8. Ardent; eager; poſitive; zealous. 
Her mother, ever ſtrong againſt that match, 
And firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed 
That he ſhall ſnuffle her away. Shakeſpeare. 
In choice of committees tor ripening buſineſs 
for the council, it is better to chuſe indifferent 
perſons, than to make an indifferency by putting 
in thoſe that are ſtrong on both ſides. Bacon, 
The knight is a much ſtronger tory in the coun- 
try than in town, which is neceſſary for the keep- 
ing up his intereſt, . Addiſen. 


Spenſer. |. 


| 


STR 
g. Full; having any quality in 
degree ; affecting the "= arke ven 
By mixing ſuch powders, we are not * 
a ſtrong and full white, ſuch as is chat - 
but ſome duſky obſcure one, ſuch a; might ar 
_ a e ef light and darkne FIG 
white and black, that i 
brown: 9 NAT is, a grey, or —.— ſe 
Thus ſhall there be made two bows of col ys 
an interior and fironger by one reflexion Tomy 
drops, and an exterior and fainter by two; f " 
light becomes fainter by every reflexion, * — 
f Newt 11 
10. Potent; intoxicating. e 
Get ſtrong beer to rub your horſes heels. 
11. Having a deep tincture; affedi 
taſte forcibly. | 
Many of their propoſitions ſavour ; 
the old leaven of Gators arg Pac 7 
12. Affecting the ſmell powerfully, l 
The prince of Cambay's daily food 
Is aſps, and baſiliſk, and toad; 
Which makes him have ſo ſtrong a breath 
Each night he ſtinks a queen to death. 2 
Add with Cecropian thyme Atrorg- ſcented 3 
taury. 0 
The heat of a human body, as it grows Oo 
tenſe, makes the urine ſmell more fang. A lat. 
13. Hard of digeſtion; not eaſily nuyi. 
mental. | 
Strong meat belongeth to them that are of ful 
age. : g 2 Hebr. 
14. Furniſhed with abilities for any thing, 
I was ftronger in prophecy than in criticiſn, 
Dada. 


Seoife, 


NP the 


15. Valid; confirmed. 
In proceſs of time, an ungodly cuſtom grown 
frrong was kept as a law. Wiſdom, xiv, 16, 
16. Violent ; vehement ; forcible, 
In the days of his fleſh he offered up prayer, 
with ſtrong crying and tears. 0. v. 7. 
The ſcriptures make deep and fg impreflizn; 
on the minds of men: and whoſoever denies this, 
as he is in point of religion atheiſticel, { in und. 
ſtanding brutiſh. J. Cab ts 
17, Cogent ; concluſive, | 
Meſſengers 
Of Prong prevailment in unharden'd youth. Sz, 
Produce your cauſe ; bring forth your tei. 
ſons, Jjainh, 
What ſtrong cries muſt they be that ſhall dun 
ſo loud a clamour of impieties Decay of Pig. 
The frongeſt and moſt important texts are thzic 
which have been controverted; and for that very 
reaſon, becauſe they are the ſtrong, Mater nd, 
18. Able; ſkilful ; of great force of mind. 
| There is no Engliſh foul 
More ſtronger to direct you than yourſelf, 
If with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, | 
Or but allay, the fire of paſſion. Shak. Herry VIII. 
19. Firm; compact; not ſoon broxen. 
Full on his ankle fell the pond'rous fone, 
Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid 
20. Forcibly written ; compriſing muca 
meaning in few words. 
Like her ſweet voice is thy harmonious 2 
As high, as ſweet, as eaſy, and as frog. Smiths 
STRONGFI'STED. adj. I fron and ff. 
Stronghanded. 


John, who was pretty frongfiſted, gave ws 
a ſqueeze as made his eyes water. Arbutbroi. 


STRONOHAN D. 2. J. [ firorg and hand,) 
Force; violence. PR 
When their captain dieth, 1 
deſcend to his child, and an infant, me 
thruſt him out by fronghand, being then go he 
defend his right. 8 x 
They wanting land wherewith to - ark" 
people, and the Tuſcans having _ go ded by 

it was their meaning to take what the) Raleigh 


if the ſeniory ſhouls 


Sogn - STRO'NGLA- 


STR. 


, 61. adw. [Rom RE 
. ih frength; powerfully 3 oreibly. 
J The colewort is an enemy to any plant, be- 
* it eraweth frong!y the fatteſt juice of the 


© Bacon. 
þ : The dazzling light | 
0 ge flaſh's too frrongly on his aking ſight. Addiſ. 


d with ſalt attenuates ſtrongly. 
| Arbuthnot. 
jon I ly fixed to any ſub- 

When the attention 15 frrongly f 
"nas is fa it makes a deeper 
reſt, all that is ſaid concerning 2 


imprelſion. 5 ; 
With ſtrength; with firmneſs; in ſuch 
3 manner as to laſt; in ſuch a manner 
.; not eaſily to be forced. 
Creat Dunſinane he frongly fortifiess Shakcſp. 
- Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly. g 
4 All theſe accuſe him ſtrongly. Shakeſpeare. 
The rainous conſequences of Wood's patent have 


Let the foundations be frongly laid. Ezra, vi. 3. | 
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To STROWL. v. n. To range; to wander. 
[See ST ROLL. ] ü 


'Tis ſhe who nightly ſtro⁊ols with ſaunt' ring pace. 
Gay. | 


To STROY. v. &. | for deſtroy.) 

Dig garden, ffroy mallow, now may you at eaſe, 

, 1 T uſſer. 
STRUCK. The old preterite and parti- 
ciple paſlive of ſtrike. 

This meſſage bear: the Trojans and their chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king's relief; 
Struck with ſo great a name, and all on ſire, 

The youth replies, whatever you require. Dryden. 

In a regular plantation, I can place myſelt in its 
ſeveral centers, ſo as to view all the walks fruck 
from them. Stedlator. 

High on his car Seſoſtris truck my view, 
Whom ſcepter'd ſlaves in golden harnels drew. 

A; Pope. 

Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, 4 

And glitt'ring thoughts truck out at ev'ry line. 


| STRU"MOUSs. adj. [from fruma.] Taint- 


s u 


man might look upon the ftruggle with indifference, 
s Addiſon. 
It began and ended without any of thoſe unna- 
tural ſtruggles for the chair, which have diſturbed 
the peace of this great city. Aiterbury. 
3. Agony; tumultuous diſtreſs. 
S TRV MA. n. / [ Latin.] A glandular 
ſwelling; the king's evil. 
A gentlewama: had a fruma about the inſtep, 
very hard and deep about the tendons, i 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


ed with the king's evil. 


How to treat them when frumeus, ſcirrhous, or 
cancerous. Wiſeman. 
A glandulous conſumption, ſuch as does not af- 
fect the lungs with a rupture of its veſſels, and 
coughing up blood, is produced by ſtrumous or ſero- 
phulous humours. | Blackmore, 


STRU'MPET. 7. . [of doubtful original. 


tern ng h repreſented by both houſes, Sevift. : 3 Pope. | Stropo vieux mot palliardiſe: ftluprum, 
cronowa TER. 2. %. [ frong and wa-| STRUC KEN. The old participle paſſive Latin.] A whore; a proſtitute. Trevoux.- 
#r,] Diſtilled ſpirits, of ftrike, How Ike a younker or a prodigal 
*, Metals receive in readily ftrongwaters 3 and Down fell the duke, his joints diſſolv'd aſunder, The KKaried bark puts from her native bay, 
the frexgreaters do readily pierce into metals and Blind with the light, and frucken dead with wonder. | Hugg'd and embraced by the ftrumpet wind !. 
r. %res: and ſome will touch upon gold, that will | Fairfax. How like a prodigal doth ſhe return, 
n. get euch upon ſilver. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. All liquors ffrucklen make round — and Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the gh > 
'h, 5 : ; . acon. akeſpeares'- 
q $-3008, The preterite of /rike, uſed in | © Sets ala ts. | Ne er could the ſrromper, — 
poetry for Ir uck, 1 Confounded, long they ſat as ſtrucken mute. Milt. With all her double vigour, art, and nature, 
ul A nuaden tempeſt from the eſart flew a STRUCTURE. u. /. | ſtructure, French; Once ſtir my temper ; but this virtuous maid 
With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew : f Ss If act Subdues me quite. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. - 
" Tien, whirling round, the quoins together Great. e # as atin. ] AIP If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord oy 
ge Sandys. | 1. Act of building; practice of building. | prom any other foul unlawful touch, * 
That conq' ring look, His ſon builds on, and never is content, Be not to be a ſtrumpet, I am ngrſe. Shak. Othello. Fn 
a. When next beheld, like lightning ſtrooł | Till the laſt farthing is in fruFure ipent, Dryden. Common fame is as falſ. impudent as a N 
ky blaſted foul, and made me bow. Waller. 2. Manner of building; form; make, common /trumpet. L'Eftrange. - 5 Hl 
my He, like 2 patient angler, ere he firooty | Several have gone about to iniurm tiem but, for Honour had his due 1 
16, Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryd. want of inſight into the ſructure and conſtitution Before the holy prieſt my vows were tied; ik 


Sor uk. 1. J. [ frrophe, Fr. gp. A 
185 ſtanza, 
Sraove, The preterite of frive, 


Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ſtrove 
to climb to the height of terribleneſs. Sidney. 


J STROUT. v. 2. | firuſen, German.] 
To ſwell with an appearance of great- 
nels; to walk with affected dignity ; to 
rut. This is commonly written rut, 
which ſeems more proper. e 

{1STROUT. v. 4. To ſwell out; to puff 
out; to enlarge by affectation. 

I will make a brief liſt of the particulars in an 
hiſtorical truth nowiſe froured, nor made greater 
by language, 

ToSTROW, v. n, [See To STREW:] 

1, To ſpread by being ſcattered, 
| Angel fo:ms lay entranc'd, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ſrc the brooks 
In Valombroſa, Milioms Paradiſe Left, 


2. To ſpread by ſcattering ; to beſprinkle. 
on All the ground 
With fhiver'd armour ftrexon. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 
go de egg, come, and ſtrow With leaves 
e plain; | 
Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. Dryd. 
With ofier floats the ſtanding water ftrow, 
With maſſy ſtones make bridges if it flow. Dryd. 
3. To ſpread, 


There have been three years dearth of corn, 
e every place ſtroꝛo d with beggars. Swift. 
4 To ſcatter ; to throw at random. 
SYnah, can I tell thee more? | 
Z _ of our ladies bowre 3 
ut little need to row my ſtore 
Suffice this hill of our. Es 


The tree in ſtorms 
The glad earth about her frrows 


ith treaſure from her yieiding bo 
U . l 0 
Poſſeſſion kept the Fe cue — A ſes 


And bacher'd all his brother freu' d. Swift. 


Spenſer. 


Bacon. 


of the terraqueous globe, have not given ſatisfaction. 
# | Wiodward, 
3. Edifice ; building. 
Ecbatana her ftructure vaſt there ſhews 
Ani Hecatompylos her hundred gates. Milton. 
High on a rock of ice the fructure lay. Pope. 
There ſtands a ſtructure of majeitick frame. 


| a Pope. 
STRUDE or Strode. u. ſ. A ſtock of work 
ing Mares. . Bailey. 
To STRU"GGLE. v. z. [of uncertain ety- 
mology.] 


1. To labour; to act with effort. 
2. To ſtrive; to contend; to conteſt. 

No man is guilty of an act of intemperance but 
he might have forborne it; not without ſome 
trouble from the ſftrugglings of the contrary habit, 
but ſtill the thing was poſſible. South. 

In the time of Henry VIII. differences of reli- 
gion tore the nation into two mighty factions; 
and, under the name of Papiſt and Proteſtant, 


ſtruggled in her bowels with many various events. |. 


| Temple. 
I repent, like ſome deſpairing wretch 
That boldly plunges in the frightful deep, 
Then pants and fruggles with tlie whirling waves, 
And catches every flender reed to ſave him. Smith. 
3. To labour in difficulties ; to be in ago- 
nies or diſtreſs. 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ftruggles ſtill, 
Exerts itielf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 
| *Tis wiſdom to beware, 
And better ſhun the bait than fruggle in the 1 
. Dryden. 
If men firuggle through as many troubles 2 be 
miſerable as co be happy, my readers may be per- 
ſuaded to be good. Spectator. 


STRU"GGLE. 2. . [from the verb.] 


1. Labour; effort. 


2. Conteſt; contention. 
When, in the diviſion of parties, men only ſtrove 
for the firſt place in the prince's favour, an honeſt 


So came I not a ſrumpet, but a bride. Dryden. 


To STRU"MPET. v. a. To make a whore; 
to debauch. 
If we two be one, and thou play falſe, 
I do digeſt tne poiſon of thy fleſh, 
Being ftrumpeted by the contagion. - Shakeſpeare. - 
STRUNG. The preterite and participle 
paſſive of ſtring. 

The ſlrung bow points out the Cynthian queen. 
Gays 
To STRUT. v. 7. [ fruſſen, German.] E 
1. To walk with affected dignity; to - 

{well with ſtatelineſs. f 

Adore our errours, laugh at's while we ſtrut 

To our confuſion. Sha. Antony and Cleopatras - 
Does he not hold up his head, and ſtrut in his gait? * 
Shakeſpearts 
Though thou ſtrut and paint, 
Yet art thou both thrunk up and old. Ben Feonſen, 
The falle ſyren 
Struts on the waves, and ſthews the brute below. 


; Dryden. 
We will be with you ere the crowing cock 


Salutes the light, and frats before his feather'd flock. 
Diyden. 
2. To ſwell ; to protuberate. | 

The goats with /rutting dugs ſhall homeward 

ſpeed. Dryden. 

The pow'r appeas'd, with winds ſuffic'd the ſail, 
The bellying canvas ſtrutted with the gale, Dryd. 

As thy ftrutting bags with money riſe, 
The love of gain js of an equal ſize. Dryden. 
STRUT. 2. , [from the verb.] An affec- 
tation of ſtatelineſs in the walk. 

Certain gentlemen, by ſmirking countenances 
and an ungainly Htrut in their walk, have got pre- 
ferment. | Swift. 

STUB. ». / ſpteb, Sax. f:bbe, Daniſſi; 
fb, Dutch; /ipes, Latin.] | 
1. A thick ſhort ſtock left when the reſt is 

cut off. 

Dametas guided the horſes ſo ill, that the wheez 
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2. Perſiſting; perſevering ; ſteady, 


STU 
coming over a great fub of a tree, overturned the 
. coach. | Sidney. 

All about old ſtocks and fubs of trees, 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever ſeen, 
Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. Spenſer. 
To buy at the fu is the beſt for the buyer, 
More timely proviſion, the cheaper is fire. fer. 
Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the 
ſub hath put out ſometimes a tree of another kind. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
We here 
Live on tough roots and ſubs, to thirſt inur'd, 


Men to much miſery and hardſhips born. Milton. 


Prickly fubs inſtead of trees are found, 
Or woods with knots and knares deform'd and old; 
Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold, Dryden. 
2. A log; a block. 

You ſhall have more ado to drive our dulleſt and 
lazieſt youth, our ſtocks and ſtubs, from the infi- 
nite deſire of ſuch a happy nurture, than we have 
now to haul our choiceſt wits to that afinine feaſt 
of ſow-thiRles and brambles. Milton. 

To STUB. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 


force up; to extirpate. 

His two tuſks ſerve tor fighting and feeding; by 
the help whereof he ſubs up edible roots out of the 
ground, or tears off the bark of trees. Grew's Mu. 

| The other tree was griev'd, 

Grew ſcrubby, dried a-top, was ſtunted; 

So the next parſon ſcubb'd and burnt it. Swift. 
STU"BBED. adj. [from tub.) Truncated; 


ſhort and thick, 
| A pain he in his head-piece feels, 
Againſt a ſfubbed tree he reels, 
And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels, 
To ſpight the coy nymphs, 
Hang upon our ſiubbed horns 
Garlands, ribbons, and fine pceſies. Ben Fenſon. 
STU"BBEDNESS. 2. , [from ftubbed.] The 
ſtateof being ſhort, thick, and truncated. 
STU'BBLE. z. / | s/touble, Fr. ſtoppel, Dut. 
fiipula, Latin.] The ftalks of corn left 
in the field by the reaper. 
This ſuggeſted 
At ſome time, when his ſoaring inſolence 
"Shall reach the people, will be the fire 
To kindle their dry ſtuòble, and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. Shakeſpeare. 
You, by thus much ſeene, 
Know by the ſubble what the corne hath bene. 
Chapman. 
If a ſmall red flower in the ſtubble fields, called 
the wincopipe, open in the morning, be ſure of a 
fair day. Bacon. 
His ſucceeding years afford him little more than 
the ſtabble of is own harveſt. _ Dryden. 
Thrice happy Duck, employ'd in threſhing j#ub- 
ble, ; 
Thy toil is leſſen'd, and thy profits double. Swift. 
After the firſt crop is off, they plow in the wheat 
Pubble. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


STUBBORN. adj. [This word, of which 


Drayton. 


no obvious etymology appears, is deriv= 


ed by Minſhew from floutborn; referred 
by Junius to 6p; ; and deduced better 


by Mr. Lye, from ub, perhaps from 


: ftub-horn.) | 
1. Obſtinate; inflexible ; contumacious. 
Strifeful Atin in their fubborn mind 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin'd. Shak, 
Then ſtood he neere the doore, and proud to draw 
The ftubborre bow, thrice tried, and thrice gave law, 
f Chapman. 
The queen is obſtinate, 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt t* accuſe it, and 
Diſdainful to be tried by *'t. Sha. Henry VIII. 
He believed he had ſo humbled the garriſon, that 
they would be no longer ſo feuern. Clarendon, 
I'll not flatter this tempeſtuous king, 
But work his fubborr foul a nobler way. Dryden, 


All this is to be had only from the epittles them- 


|] STup. »./. [yxudu, Saxon.] 
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ſelves, with ſtubborn attention, and more than com 5 
mon application. : 85 Locke. 
3. Stiff ; not pliable ; inflexible ; not ca- 
ſily admitting impreſſion. 


F 


Love ſoftens me, and blows up fires which paſs 
Through my tough heart, and melt the fubborn 
mals. ; Dryden. 
Take a plant of ſtubborn oak, 
And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroke. Dryd. 
4. Hardy ; firm. 
Patience under torturing pain, 
Where ſtubborn ſtoicks would complain. S4vifr. 
5. Harſh ; rough ; rugged. 
We will not oppoſe any thing that is hard and 
ſtubborn, but by a foft anſwer deaden their force. 
Burnet. 
6. In all its uſes it commonly implies ſome- 
thing of a bad quality, though Locke 
has catachreſtically uſed it in a ſenſe of 
praiſe. 
STU"BBORNLY. adv. [from fubborn.] 
Obſtinately ; contumacioully ; inflexibly. 
Stubbernly he did repugn the truth, 
About a certain queſtion in the law. Shak. H. VI. 
He wilfully neglects his book, and flubbornly re- 
fuſes any thing he can do. 
So cloſe they cling, ſo fubbornly retire, : 
Their love *s more violent than the chymiſt's fire. 
| Garth, 
STU BBORNNESS. 2. /. [from ffubborn.] 
Obſtinacy ; vitious ſtoutneſs ; contuma- 
cy; inflexibility. Dryden has uſed it in 
commendation. | 
Happy is your grace, 
That can tranſlate the fubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtile. 
| Shakeſp. As you like its 
He choſe a courſe leaſt ſubject to envy, between 
Riff fubbornneſs and filthy flattery. Hayward, 
Patriots, in peace, aſſert the people's right, 
With noble fubbornneſs reſiſting might. Dryden. 
Stubbornneſs, and an obſtinate diſobedience, muſt 
be maſtercd with blows. Locke. 
It failed, partly by the accident of a ſtorm, and 
partly by the ubbornneſs or treachery of that co- 
lony for whoſe relief it was deſigned. SqIvifte 


STU'BBY. adj. [from ftub.] Short and 
thick ; ſhort and ſtrong. 
The baſe is ſurrounded with a garland of black 
and ſtubby briſtles. Grew's Muſeum. 
STU BNAIL. 2. J [ub and nail.] A nail 
broken off; a ſhort thick nail. 
STUCCO. 2. , [Ital. fuc, French.] A 
kind of fine plaſter for walls. 755 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
| 7 Groteſco roofs, and fucco floors. Pope. 


UCK. The preterite and participle paſ- 
{ five of tick. 


What more infamous brands have records fuck 

- upon any, than thoſe who uſed the. beſt parts for 

he worſt ends ? | Decay of Piety. 

The partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
When they look up and ſee their feilow-traitors 

Stuck on a fork, and black*ning in the ſun. Add. 

When the polypus, from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 

His ragged claws are tus: with ſtones and ſands. - 

Pope. 

Stuck o'er with titles, and hung roundwith Fi 

That thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of kings. 


Pope. 

STUCK. 2. /. A thruſt, 
I had a paſs with rapier, ſcabbard and all; and 
he gives me the fuck in with ſuch a mortal motion, 
that it is inevitable. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 


STU*CKLE. 7. , [ took, Scottiſh.] A num- 


to dry. | Ainſworth. 


Locle. 


ber of ſheaves laid together in the field | 


* E e 


1. A poſt; a ſtake. In ſome ſuch mean- 


4- 


| 


2 


e 
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n 


5535 
ing perhaps it is to be taken in the 
lowing paſſa e fol. 
N Paflage, Which I do not under 

A barn in the country, that 
or one height of fads to the roof, is two ful ? 
foot. Lort imer: 17. ung; 2 


. « of ang 
2. A nail with a large head driven 4 Ri 


nament ; any ornamental knch g; po- 
tuberance. 

Handles were to add, 
For which he now was making ſtuds, 
Sad ati. hag Jas, 

With coral claſps and amber finds. ae 

Cryital and myrrhine cups, enboſod ith 15 
And /tuds of pearl. Iilton's Parade e. 

Upon a plane are ſeveral ſmall oben 4. 
placed regularly in a quincunx order. 

N codevard © F. *. 

A deſk he had of curious work 8 

With glitt'ring ſtuds about, gate 

3. ITrode, Saxon; fod, Iſlandick, i; 2 

ſtallion.] A collection of breeding horſs; 
and mares. 

In the ſtuds of Ireland, where care is fiken 
we ſee horſes bred of excellent ſhaye, vigaue, ud 
ſize. DE Tal 

o S rp. v. a. [from the noun.] To adora 
with ſtuds or ſhining knobs. 
Thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 

Their harneſs fudded all with gold and pearl 931, 

A filver ſtudded axs alike beſtou'd. Drya, r, 

STUDENT, 2. /. | ſliders, Latin.] 4 
man given to books; a ſcholar; a bock. 
iſ man. | 

Keep a gameſter from dice, and a good fader, 
from his book, Shakeſp. Merry Wires Fig. 

This grave advice ſome ſober findent hears, * 
And loudly rings it in his fellow's ears, Dry. Pe, 

A ſtudent ſhall do more in one hour, whey, al 
things concur to invite him to any ſpecial fun, 
than in four at a dull ſeaſon. Matis Legiti. 

I ſlightly touch the ſubject, and recommend it ty 
ſome ſtudent of the profeiiion. Arbyibr:t wn Cin. 

STUDIED. adj. [from /tudy.] | 
1. Learned; verſed in any ſtudy; quali- 
fied by ſtudy. 
He died 
As one that had been ſtudied in his death, 
To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 
As *twere a careleſs trifle, Sale fert. 

I am well fudi:d for a liberal thanks | 
Which I do owe you. SH. Artery ard Ltg. 

It will be fit that ſome nian, reaſonably Fin 
the law, go as chancellor. _— 

2. Having any particular inclination, Oat 


of uſe. 
A prince ſhould not be ſo looſely ie a: 55 . 
member ſo weak a compoſition. Shai-ſteare 
STuU'DIER. z. . [from tua] One wi 
ſtudies. ; h 
Lipſius was a great ſludier of the ftoical pi 
ſophy : upon his death-bed bis friend 4% 3% 
that he needed not uſe arguments to per 5 
to patience; the philoſophy which he had gute 
would furniſh him: he anſwers kim, Lord Jeius 
give me Chriſtian patience. | T. 
There is a law of nature, as intelliz:9' HD: 
tional creature and fudier of that law, as the 7 
laws of commonwealths. g at 
StTu'D IOUS, adj. [ fuditusx, T. ſtudeg de 
Lat.] | 
1. Given to books and contemplation 
iven to learning. . 
, A proper remedy for wandering thou ches ode 
ſhall propoſe, would do great ſervice inf 1 
ous and contemplative part of mankind. 
2. Diligent ; buſy. 


f G lies, Ticks 
Studious to find new friends and new? Atten- 


hath one ſingle f 
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/ tion to literature. 


careful: with of. 
become ſtudious of pious and vene- 
White, 


| Attentive to 
5 Pivines muſt 


rable antiquity. people ma 0 


ar, and ſtudious of their trade. Dryd, 
m = — — Pudicus of increaſe, | 
Rich foreign mold on their ill- natur d land 2 
Ch Philips. 


Contemplative 3 ſuitable to meditation. 

FD Let my due feet never fail i 
To walk the Pudious cloiſters pale. Milton, 
Thomſen's Summer, 


Him for the fudious ſhade 
Kind nature form' d. 
179 5 10USLY. adv. [from fudious.) . 
1. Contemplatively 3 with cloſe applica- 
z. Diligently ; carefully; attentively. 
4 On a thort pruning hook his head reclines, 

And fudicuſly ſurveys his gen'rous vines. 


Dryden's Aneid. 
All of them ſudicuſly cheriſhed the memory of 
their honourable extraction. Atterbury. 


6rv/p10USNESS. 2. /. [from udious.] 
Addiction to ſtudy. ; 

STUDY. 2. / [Hude, Fr. fludium, Lat.] 

i. Application of mind to books and learn- 


ng. 
; . the whole time of his abode in the univer- 
ty, Hammond generally ſpent thirteen hours of 
the day in uch. - Fells 

Study gives ſtrength to the mind; converſation, 
te. a | Temple. 
Engage the mind in fudy by a conſideration of 

the divine pleaſures of truth and knowledge. Watts. 
2, Perplexity 3 deep cogitation. 

Th idea of her life thall ſweetly creep 
Into his udy of imagination. Shakeſp. Much Ado. 

The king of Caſtile, a little confuſed, and in a 
fady, laid, that can I not do with my honour. 

| Bacen's Henry VII. 
3. Attention; meditation; contrivance. 
What can happen 
Ta me above this wretchedneſs? All your ſtudies 
Make me a curſe like this. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Without Pudy this art is not attained, nor fit to 
be attained, Holyday. 

Juſt men they ſeem'd, and all their ſtudy bent 
To worſhip God aright, and know his works. Milt. 

4, Any particular kind of learning. 

Studies ſerve for delight in privateneſs and re- 
tiring, for ornament in diſcourſe, and for ability in 
the judgment and diſpoſition of buſineſs. 

Bacen's Eſſays. 
6, Subject of attention. 

The holy ſcriptures, eſpecially the New Teſta- 

ment, are her daily ſtudy. Law, 
b. Apartment appropriated to literary em- 
ployment. 6 

Get me a taper in my fludy, Lucius, 

Shak. Ful. Cæſar. 

Kncck at the ſtudy, where they ſay he keeps, 
To ruminate ſtrange plots. Shake Titus Andronicus. 

Let all ſtudies and libraries be towards the eaſt. 

Witton. 

Some ſeryants of the king viſited the lodgings of 
the acculed members, and ſealed up their ſtudies 
and trunks, 20 Clarendon. j 

Both adorn'd their age; 

One for the ſtudy, t' other for the tage. Dryden. 

Ivy DY. v. 1. | fludeo, Lat. eftudier, 
r. 


1. To think with very cloſe application; 
to muſe. | 
I found a moral firſt, and then ſtudied for a fable. 
: Sift. 
2. To endeavour diligently. 
Study to be quiet, and do your own buſineſs. 
7 N 1 The . iv. 11. 
0 STUDY, v. a. 
1. To apply the mind to. 


Nothing lovelier can be found 


„ 
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If a gentleman be to ſudy any lan it ougl 
to be e his own . e mow 
2, To conſider attentively. 
He hath fudied her well, and tranſlated her out 
of honeſty into 3 | 
akeſp. Merry Wives of Wi . 
Study thyſelf: we rank, 5 ® j1at 8 
The wiſe Creator has ordain'd for thee, 
5 | Dryden's Perſius. 
You have ftudicd every ſpot of ground in Flan- 
ders, which has been the ſcene of battles and fieges. 
Dryden. 
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3. To learn by application. 

You could, for a need, ſtudy a ſpeech of ſome do- 

zen lines, which I would tet down. Shak. Hamlet. 
STUFF. »./. [foffe, Dutch; eftoffe, Fr.] 
1. Any matter or body. 

Let Phidias have rude and obſtinate uff to 
carve: though his art do that it ſhould, his work 
will lack that beauty which otherwiſe in fitter 

matter it might have had. . 

The workman on his fuff his ſkill doth ſhew, 
And yet the ff gives not the man his ſkill. Davies. 

Of brick, and of that ſtuff, they caſt to build 
A city and tow'r. Milton. 

Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becauſe the 
triangle hath there moſt ſubſtance of fu. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


2, Materials out of which any thing is 


made, 
Thy verſe ſwells with fuf ſo fine and ſmooth, 
That thou art even natural in thine art. SD. Timon. 
Cæſar hath wept; | 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner taff. 
| Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar, 
Succeſs or loſs, what is. or is not, ſerves 
As fluff for theſe two to make paradoxes. Shakeſp. 
| Thy father, that poor rag, 
Muſt be thy ſubject, who in ſpite put fu 
To ſome ſhe-beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. ; Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Degrading proſe explains his meaning ill, 
And ſhews the fff, and not the workman's ſkill, 


Ryfcommen. 
3. Furniture ; goods. 
Fare away to get our if aboard, Shakeſpeare. 


He took away locks, and gave away the king's 


Aut. Hayward, 
Groaning waggons loaded high 
With uff. Corvley's Davideis. 
4. That which fills any thing. 
With ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous fu 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Eſſence; elemental part. 
Though in the trade of war J have ſlain men, 
Yet do I hold it very tuff o' th' conſcience 
To do no contriv'd murther. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


6. Any mixture or medicine. 
I did compound for her 
A certain fluff, which being ta'en would ſeize 
The preſent power of life. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


7, Cloth or texture of any kind, 
8. Textures of wool thinner and lighter 


than cloth. | 
Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths 
and ftuffs of our own growth, and the hemp and 
flax growing here into linen cloth and cordage. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
9. Matter or thing. In contempt. 
O proper ſuf! 
This is the very painting of your fear. 
Shale p. Macbeth. 
Such ff as madmen 
Tongue and brain not. . Shakeſpeare, 
At this fuſty fluff 
The large Achilles, on his preſt bed lolling, 
From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt'ring crowd to hear; 
"Tis fulſome ff to feed thy itching ear. 
| Dryden's Perſus. 


N 


8 17 to fudy houſehold good. Milton. 


Locke, | 


Hooker. 


we 
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| Anger would indite _ 
Such woful fuff as I or Shadwell write. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
To- morrow will be time enough I 
To hear ſuch mortifying ſtuff. Swift. 
The free things that among rakes paſs forwit and 
ſpirit, muſt be ſhocking tu to the ears of perions 
of delicacy. 0 Clariſſa. 
10. It is now ſeldom uſed in any ſenſe but 
in contempt or diſlike. 


To STUFF. v a. [from the noun. ]. 


1. To fill very full with any thing. 
| When we ve uf d 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conve;ances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler fouls. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Each thing beheid did yeeld 
Our admiration : ſhe ves with cheeſes heapt; 
Sheds fuft with lambs and goats, diſtinctiy kept. 
Chat man. 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems 
To ſtuff this maw, this vaſt unnide-bound corps. 
Milton. 
What have we more to do than to fuff our guts 
with theſe figs? L' Eftrange. 
This crook drew hazel-boughs adown, 
And fiuff*d her apron wide with nuts fo brown. 
Gays 
2. To fill to uneaſineſs. 
With ſome obiivious antidote 
Cleanſe the uff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakeſpeare, 


3- To thruſt into any thing. I 
Put roſes into a glaſs with a narrow mouth, 
ſuffing them cloſe together, but without bruiſing, 
and they retain ſmell and colour freſh a year. 
: | Bacoi's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. To fill hy being put into any thing. 
Grief fills the room up of my ablent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with mey 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 
Shazeſpearte 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels fu ff the dark abode. 
| | | Dryden's AEneid. 
| Officious Baucis lays 
Two cuſhions, uff d with ſtraw, the ſeat to raiſe. 
| Dryden. 


| A bed, | 
The ſtuffing leaves, with hides of bears o'erſpread. 
Dryden. 
5. To ſwell out by putting ſomething in. 
I will be the man that ſha make you great. 
I cannot perceive how, unleſs you give me your 
doublet, and hu me out iti ſtraw. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The gods for fin 
Should with a ſwelliug dropſy fuffiby ſkin. Dryd. 
6. To fill with ſomething improper or ſu- | 


perfluous. N | 
It is not uſual among the beſt patterns to ff 
the report of particular lives with matter of public 
record, Morton. 
Thoſe accuſations are u d with odious gene- 
rals, that the proofs ſe dim make good. Clarenden. 
For thee I dim theſe eyes, and fuff this head 
With all ſuch reading as was never read, Pape. 
7. To obſtruct the organs of ſcent or reſpi- 


ration. 
Theſe gloves the count ſent me; they are an ex- 
cellent per fume. 
I am ift, couſin, I cannot ſmell. Shateſpe. 
8. To fill meat with ſomething of high re- 
liſh. | 
She went for parſly to uff a rabbet. Shakeſps, 
He aim'd at all, yet never could excel 8 


- 


In any thing but ſtuffing of his veal, King's Cookery, | A 
Pa 


9. To form by ſtuffing. | 
An ealtern king put a judge to death for an i 

quitous ſentence, and ordered his hide to be 
into a cuſhion, and 1 upon the tribunal,/S 
Ee 
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09 STUFF. wv, 2. To feed gluttonoully. | 


Wedg'd in a ſpacious elbow- chair, 

. And on her plate a treble ſhare, 

As if ſhe ne*er could have enough, 

"Taught harmleſs man to cram and fluff. Scwvift. 
STUu'FFiNG. #./. from tuff. | | 
1. That by which any thing is filled. 

Rome was a farrago out of the neighbouring 
nations; and Greece, though one monarchy under 

Alexander, yet the people, that were the /{ufing and 

materials thereof, exiſted before, Hale. 
2. Reliſhing ingredients put into meat. 

Arrach leaves are very good in pottage and „f- 
ings. Mortimes. 
STUKE or OTUCK. 2. J | uc, Fr. flucco, 

Italian.] A compoſition of lime and 

marble, powdered very fine, commonly 

called plaſter of Paris, with which figures 
and other ornaments reſembling iculp- 
ture are made. See STucco. Bailey. 


STULM. z. / A ſhaft to draw water out 


of a mine. Bailey. 
STULTI LOQUENCE. z. / | tultus and 
loquentia, Lat.] Fooliſh talk. Die. 
STUuM. . . | um, Swedith; ſuppoſed to 
be contracted from mum, Latin. ] 
1. Wine yet unfermented; muit. 

An unctuous clammy vapour, that ariſes from 
the ſum of grapes when they lic maſhed in the vat, 
puts out a light when dipped into it. Addiſ. on Traly. 

2. New wine uſed to raiſe fermentation in 
dead and vapid wines. 

Let our wines without mixture or ſm: be all fine, 
Or call up the maſter, and break his dull noddle. 

B. Jonſen. 
3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. 

Drink ev*ry letter on 't in ſtum, | 

And make it briſk champaigne become. Hudibras. 
To Srux. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
renew wine by mixing freſh wine and 
railing a new fermentation. 

Vapid wines are put upon the lees of noble 
wines to give them ſpirit, and we ſtum our wines 
to renew their ſpirits. Fleyer. 

To STUMBLE. v. 2. [This word Junius 
derives from ſfump, and ſays the original 
meaning 1s to /trike, or trip, againſt a 
ftump. I rather think it comes from 
tumble.) 


1. To trip in walking. 


When ſhe will take the rein, I let her run; 
But ſh&H not tumble. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
A headſtall being refrained to keep him from 
Punbling, hath been often burſt. | 
| Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
As we pac'd along 7 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
eee, ee that Gloſter Humòbled; and in falling 
truck me, that ſought to ſtay him, overboard. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The way of the wicked is as darkneſs; they 
know not at what they fumble. Prov. ive 19. 
Cover'd o'er with blood, 
Which from the patriot's breaſt in torrents flow'd, 
He faints; his ſteed no longer bears the rein, 
But fumbles o'er the heap his hand had ſlain. Prior. 
2. To ſlip; to err; to ſlide into crimes or 
blunders. | 
He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, 
and there is none occaſion of fumbling in him. 
1 Jo. ii. 10. 
This my day of grace hy 
They who neglect and ſcorn, ſhall never taſte; 
But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more, 
That they may fumble on, and deeper fall. Milton. 


3. To ſtrike againſt by chance; to light | 


on by chance: with por. 
Ĩ his extreme dealing had driven her to put her- 
felf with a great lady of that country, by which 
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were little for the honour of her or her family. Sidn. 
What man art thou, that thus beſcreen'd in night 
So ftumbleſt on my counſel ? Shak. Romeo and Fuliet. 
A mouſe, bred in a cheſt, dropped out over the 
fide, and fumbled upon a delicious morſel. 


Many of the greateſt inventions have been acci- 
dentally fumbled upon by men buſy and inquiſitive. 
Ray. 

Write down p and , and make figns to him 

to endeavour to pronounce them, and guide him 
by ſhewing him the motion of vour own lips; by 
which he will, with a little endeavour, fumble 
uten one of them. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To STUMBLE. v. a. 


trip or ſtop. 
2. To make to boggle; to offend. 
Such terms amus'd them all, 
And ftunbl:d many. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
If one illiterate man was fumbled, *twas likely 
others of his form would be ſo too. Fell, 
One thing more fumbles me in the very founda- 
tion of this hypotheſis, ' Locke, 
STUMBLE. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A trip in walking. 
2. A blunder; a failure. 
One ſumble is enough to deface the character of 
an honourable life. 
STU MBLER. u. J. [from fumble.) One 


that tumbles. | 
Be ſweet to all: is thy complex'on ſour? . 
Then keep ſuch company, make them thy allay; 
Get a ſharp wife, a ſervant that will low'r : 

A flumbler tumbles leaſt in rugged way, Herbert. 
STU'MBLINGBLOCK, Y. /. [from um- 
STU MBLINGSTONE. J ble.] Cauſe of 

ſtumbling ; cauſe of errour ; cauſe of 

offence. 
We preach Chriſt crucified, unto the Jews a 
ftunblingblock, and unto the Greeks fooliſhneſs, 
1 Cor. i. 23. 


Shakeſpeare is a ſlumblingblocꝶ to theſe rigid cri- 


ticks. Spefator. 
This fumnbling-fone we hope to take away. 
; | Burnet. 


STUMP. . /. | ftumpe, Daniſh ; fompe, 
Dutch; fomper, Dan. to lop.] The part 
of any ſolid body remaining after the 
| reſt is taken away. 

He ftruck fo ſtrongly, that the knotty ſting 
Of his huge tai! he quite in ſunder cleft; 
Five joints thereof he hew*d, and but the ſump him 


left. S c NC. 
Your colt's tooth is not caſt yet.— Not while 1 
have a ſtump. Shakeſpeare. 


He through the buſhes ſcrambles 
A amp doth trip him in his pace, 
Down comes poor Hob upon his face 
Am ngſt the br.-rs and brambles. Drayt. Ny. 
Who, *caule they're waſted to the ſ?rmps, 
Are repreſonted bet by rumps. Huaibras. 
A coach-horſe ſnapt off the end of his finger, 
and I dreſſed the fump with common digeſtive. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A poor aſs, now wore out to the funps, fell d un 
under his load. : L'Eſtrange. 
Againſt a frmp his tuſks the monſter geinds, 
And in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. Dryd. 
A tongue might have ſome reſemblagge to the 
ſump of a feather. Grew's Muſeum. 
Wora to the ſtump in the ſervice of the maius, 
*tis thrown out of doors, or condemned to kindle 
a fire. | 7 
STUTMPY, adj. [from fump.] Full of 
ſtumps ; hard; ſtiff; ſtrong. A bad 
word. 
They burn the ſtubble, which, being ere e 
they ſeldom plow in. ortimere 


_ 


_ 


* 
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occaſion ſhe had fumbled upon ſach miſchances as 


o | 


L*Eftrange. 
Ovid fumbled, by ſome inadvertency, upon Livia 
in a bath. | Dryden. | 


1. To obſtruct in progreſs; to make to | 


L*E fir. inge. 
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To STUN. w. a. [T xunan. Sar, 
: . NOM an . 
noiſe] Leuna, Saxon Ferrun, 
1. To confound or di 1 
| An univerſal Rs 2 noiſe. 


Of funning ſounds, and voice 
Aſſaults his ear. l NT OO confus d, 
Still ſhall J hear, and never qui 
Stunn'd with hoarſe Codrus' These Tho 
er! 


Millan, 


Too ſtrong a noiſe fun; Pry, 
weak does not act wad the 5 e 
So Alma, wearied of being great "OM 
And nodding in her chair of ſtate. 
Stunn'd and worn out with endleſs c at 
Of Will did this, and Nan fad that. | 
Shouts as thunder loud afflict the air has 
And flun the birds releas'd, : 


The Britons, once a ſavage kind ew 
Deſcendants of the barbarous "py 
With limbs robuſt, and voice that 7 8 
You taught to modulate their tongues 
And ſpeak without the help of lungs. Seu 


2. To make ſenſeleſs or diz zy with 2 blow 
One hung a pole-ax at his ſaddle-bow, ; 
And one a heavy mace to ſtun the foe, Dede 


STU NG. The preterite and participle 
paſſive of Hing. 

To both theſe fiſters have I ſworn my love, © 
Each jealous of the other, as the furg 
Are of the adder, Shakcjpeare's King Len. 

With envy flung, they view each gtizr's ded,; 
The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. 

| | : Dre/en's End, 
STUNK, The preterite of {i}, 
To STUNT. v. a. | funta, Iſlancick.) To 
hinder from growth. 
Though this ulage ſtunted the girl in hergrowth, 
. gave her a hardy conſtitution; the Lad life and 
Pirite Arbutt. 

There he ſtopt ſhort, nor ſince his wilt a ug; 
But has the wit to make the moi! of litue; 
Like funted hide-bound trees, that ju have yo! 
Sufficient ſap at once to bear and rut. Pert. 

8 The tree 5 
Grew ſcrubby, dried a-top, and tante; 

And the next parſon ſtubb'd and burnt it, Swift, 

STUPE. 2. / | ſtupa, Latin.] Cloth o: 
flax dipped in warm medicaments, and 
applied to a hurt or ſore. 

A fomentation was by ſome pretende: to for. 
gery applied with coaiſe woolien frfcs, one ef 
which was bound upon his leg. Vieman's Surge. 

To STUPE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fo. 
ment; to dreſs with ſtupes 

The eſcar divide, and ſſupe the part affected with 
wines. }; Jar. 

Srur EFA TC TIOR. 2. / [ fupefadtion, kr. 
ftupefattus, Lat.] Inſenſibiſity; dulneſs; 
ſtupidity; fluggiſhneſs of mind; lea} 
folly. OG 

All reſiſtance of the dictates of conſcience brings 
a hardneſs and ſlupefaction upon it. oguld. 

She ſent to ev'ry child 

Firm impudence, or ſtupefuctiun mild; 

And ſtraiglit ſucceeded, leaving ſhame no 10 b, 

Cibberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom» Pepe. 
STUPEPA CTIVE. adj. [from uf! "wy 

Lat. fupefattif, Fr.] Cauſing _ 1. 

bility ; dulling; obſtructing the ſenles; 

narcotick ; opiate. _ 

It is a gentle fomentation, and hath any 
mixture of ſome ftupefaFive. Bacon s A e 5 

Opium hath a fupefactive part, and e 82 
part; the one moving ſleep, the other a Heat. 


Rd 
— 


Bacon. 


STUPENDOUs. adj. [ Pupendus, Latin. 
Wonderful; amazing; aſton! 1185 ſub⸗ 
All thote f dla, sets deſervedly are uin by 

ject of a hiſtory excellently written In - 


enden. 
learned prelate. 2 


4 
1 


PID. adj. [ fupide, Fr. ſtupidus, Lat.] 
50 ; e ſenſibility; wanting ap- 


1 Performed without ſkill or genius. 
vrupr DITY- 2. J. ¶tupiditè, Fr. flupi- 


Frr'obt r. adv, [from fupid.] 
i Wick ſulpenſion or inactivity of under- 


1. Dully; without apprehenſion. 


Cru PIFIER, 2. J. | from fupify.] That 
J. STUPIFY. v. a. [ fupefacio, Latin: 


it | 
. Jo make ſtupid ; to deprive of ſenſibi- 


To deprive of material motion. 


IUPOR, n. , Latin; fupeur, Fr.] 


7e Fru'rRAT E. v. a. | ftupro, Latin.] 


$TU 
toy was at their meeting, and at fight 


Great j = thus bridge his joy increas'd. Milton, 


gg prodigies their ſouls amaz'd z 


this u pendous pile was rais d. Dryd. 
2 — 2 curſt deteſted race: 


A hundred of the ſame fupendous ſize, 


nere = r 
A — numbers can ſcarce give us an idea of the 


3 in thi endous piece of 
vaſt quantity of ſyſtems in is up hay, 


architecture. 


chenfion ; heavy; ſluggiſh of under- 


ding. 

3 ſhould be ſo fupid grown 
Az to forſake the living God! 3 Milton. 
Men, boys, and women, Rapid with ſurpriſe, 
Where'er ſhe paſſes fix their wond'ring eyes. Dryd. 

If I by chance ſucceed, 
Keen, 1 am not ſo ſfpid, or ſo hard, | 
Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſerv'd reward. Dryd. 
With wild ſurpriſe 
4 moment Hapid, motionleſs, he ſtood. Thomſon. 


Wi, as the chief of virtue's friends, 
Diſzains to ſerve ignoble ends: 
Obſ-rve what loads of fupid rhimes 


0;oreſs us in corrupted times. Swift, 


aua, Latin.] Dulneſs ; heavineſs of 

mind; luggiſhneſs of underſtanding, 
$1242] alone, of all my ſons, is he 

Who gands confirm'd in full fupidiazy. Dryden. 


landing. 

That ſpace the evil one abſtracted ſtood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 
Stupidly good. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


On the ſhield there were engraven maps of coun- 
ties, which Ajax could not comprehend, but looked 
on 35 ſtupidly as his fellow-beaſt the lion. Dryden. 


which cauſes ſtupidity, 


this word ſhould therefore be ſpelled 
/«t:f; but the authorities are againſt 


lity; to dull, 
Thoſe | 

Vill f:2:f5 and dull the ſenſe a while. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Confider whether that method, uſed to quiet 

ne conſeiences, does not ſtupefy more. 

: Decay of Piety. 
The fumes of his paſſion do as really intoxicate 
his Uſcerning faculty, as the fumes of drink diſ- 
crpole and ſtapity the brain of a man overcharged 
with it, South, 
Fx, like a cold poiſon, benumbs and ſtupifies 3 
14, oa of its own impotence, folds its arms 
ia delpair. 


Fit fad. fy Bacon. 
Pounce it into the quiekſilver, and ſo proceed to 
the fabi fing. Bacon. 


|t 1s not malleable; but yet is not fluent, but 


Suſpenſion or diminution of ſenſibility. 
ö 4 pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, 
a ſuper or dull pain in the thigh, and colick, arc 
Jnftoms of an inflammation of the kidneys. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Fa raviſh ; to violate. 

. TION, n. /. ¶ upratio, from ffu- 
2 atin.] Rape; violation. 
lation muſt not be drawn into practice. 


4 Cyclops, live among the hills. Addiſon. 


Collier. , 


Brown. | 


8 N 


Srv'abiIL T. adv. [from furdy. 
1. Stoutly; hardily. N 
2. Obſtinately; reſolutely. 


Then withdraw | 

From Cambridge, thy old nurſe : and, as the reſt, 

Here toughly chew and furdily digeſt 

Th' immenſe vaſt volumes of our common law. 

- | Donne. 

STURDINESS, 2. % [from ſturdy.) 

1. Stoutneſs ; hardineſs. | 

Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining ſome 
little {kill of buſtling for himſelf, by his conver- 
ſation with vitious boys, when the chief uſe of 
that turdineſs, and ſtanding upon his own legs, is 
only for the preſervation of his virtue. Locke, 

2. Brutal ſtrength. - 

STURDY. adj. [eftourdi, French.] 

1. Hardy; ftout ; brutal; obſtinate. It is 
always uſed of men, with ſome diſagree- 
able idea of coarſeneſs or rudeneſs. 

This muſt be done, and I would fain ſee 

Mortal fo furdy as to gainſay. Hudibras. 

Aw'd by that houſe, accuſtom'd to command, 

The flurdy kerns in due ſubjection Rand, | 

Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. Dryden. 

A flurdy hardened finner ſhall advance to the 
utmoſt pitch of impiety with leſs reluctance than 

he took the firſt ſteps, whilſt his conſcience was 
yet vigilant and tender, Atterbury. 

2. Strong; forcible. 

The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the 
reputation of ſome ſturdy lout, he had ſo well de- 
fended himſelf. | Sidney. 

Ne aught his furdy ſtrokes might ſtand before, 
That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces 
— Spenſer. 

He was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs 

rather ſturdy than dainty. Wotton. 
: Sturdieft oaks 
Bow'd their ſtiff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, 
Or torn up ſheer, Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
STU*RGEON. . J. [ fturio, turſio, Lat.] A 
ſea-fiſh, | 
It is part of the ſcutellated bone of a furgeon, 
being flat, of a porous or cellular conſtitution on 
one fide, the cells being worn down and ſmooth 
on the other. Woodward. 


STURK. 7. / [peync, Saxon.] A young 
ox or heifer. Bailey. Thus they are ſtil] 

called in Scotland. 

To STUT. v. u. ¶ futten, to hin- 


with heſitation; to ſtammer. 

Divers fut : the cauſe is the refrigeration of the 
tongue, whereby it is leſs apt to move; and there- 
fore naturals ſtut. ; Bacon, 


STU'TTER. u. /. from fut.] One that 
STU TTERER. { ſpeaks with heſitation ; 
a ſtammerer. 5 | 
Many futrers are very cholerick, choler inducing 

a dryneſs in the tongue. Bacon's Natura! Hiftory, 


STy. 2. . [pagze, Saxon. ] 
1. A cabbin to keep hogs in. 
Tell Richmond, 
That in the fy of this moſt bloody boar 
My ſon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold. 
; Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
When her hogs had miſs'd their way, 
Th' untoward creatures to the ffy I drove, 
And whiſftled all the way. Gay. 
May thy black pigs lie warm in little fy, 
And have no thought to grieve them till _ die! 
ing. 
2. Any place of beſtial debauchery. 
They all their friends and native home forget, 
To roll with pleaſure in a ſenſual fy. Milton. 
5 With what eaſe 
Might'ſt thou expel this monſter from his throne, 
Now made a /. Milten's Paradiſe Regained. 


To STU'TTER. f der, Dut.] To ſpeak | 


ST.Y 


3. [I know not how derived.] A humour 
in the eyelid. 


up in a ſty. 
Here you ffy me v 
In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The reſt of th' iſland. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
To STY. v. n. To ſoar; to aſcend. Sper/er. 
STY GIAN, adj. | ftygius, Latin. ] Hellih; 
infernal ; pertaining to Styx, one of the 
poetical rivers of hell. | 
At that ſo ſudden blaze the Stygian throng 
Bent their aſpect. p Milton, 
STYLE. 2. /. | ſtylus, Latin.] 
i. Manner of writing with regard to lan- 


guage. 
Happy 


That can tranſlate he Sub of fortune 
Into fo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. Shakeſpeare, 
Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than 
venture upon ſo tender and nice a ſubject with my 
ſeverer ſtyle. ' More. 
Proper words in proper places make the true 
definition of a file, Swift, 
Let ſome lord but own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, how the fty/e refines ! Pope. 
2. Manner of ſpeaking appropriate to 
particular characters. : 
No ftz/e is held for baſe, where love well named 
is. . | Sidney. 
There was never yet phil»ſopher | 
That could endure the toothach par'eatly, 
However they have writ the fty/e of gods, 
And make a piſh at chance and ſufferance. Shak, 


3. Mode of painting. = 


perhaps does not as well admit, a 
from inferior beauties. The ornamental ſtiſe alſo 
poſſeſſes its own peculiar merit: however, though 
the union of the two may make a ſort of compoſite 
file, yet that ſtile is likely to be more imperfect 
than either of thoſe which go to its comp -fition.. 


4. It is likewiſe applied to muſick. 
5. Title; appellation. 
Ford 's a knave, and I will aggravate his ſtile; 
thou ſhalt know him for knave and cuckold. 
| Shakefpeares 
The king gave them in his commiſſion the ſtyle 
and appellation which belonged to them. Clarend. 
O virgin! or what other name you bear 
Above that fiz/e, O more than mortal fair! 
Let not an humble ſuppliant ſue in vain. 
Dryden's ZEntids 
Propitiovs hear our pray'r, 
Whether the f/e of Titan pleaſe thee more, 
Whoſe purple rays th* Achæmenes adore, 
Po; e's Statius. 
6. Courſe of writing, Unuſual. | 
While his thoughts the ling'ring day beguile, 
To gentle Arcite let us turn our fiyle, Dtyden. 
7. STYLE of Court, is properly the prac- 
tice obſerved by any court in its way of 
proceeding. Ayl:fe's Parergon. 
8. A pointed iron uſed anciently in writ- 
ing on tables of wax. 
9. Any thing with a ſharp point; as 4 
graver, the pin of a dial. | 
Placing two fi/zs or needles of the ſame ſteel, 
touched with the ſame loadſtone, when the one is 


like Hercules's pillars. Browne 
10. The ſtalk which riſes from amid the 
leaves of a flower. | 
Scyle is the middle prominent part of the flower 

of a plant, which adheres to the fruit or feed 2 
tis uſually ſender and long, whence it has its 


name. | | Quincy · 
The figure of the flower- leaves, ſtamina, apices, 
file, and ſeed- veſſel. Ray. 


E e 2 To 


To STy. wv. a. [from the noun.] To ſhut 


The great ſtile ſtands alone, and does not require, 
addition 


Reynolds. 


removed but half a ſpan, the other would ſtand. 
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SUB 


To STYLE. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
call; to term; to name. | 
Ihe chancellor of the exchequer they had no 
mind ſhould be fiz/cd a knight. Clarendon. 
Err not that ſo ſhall end 

The ſtrife which thou call'ſt evil, but we ty /e 

The ſtri e of glory. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
Fortune's gifts, my actions 

May file their own rewards. Denbam's Sopby. 
Woever backs his tenets with authorities, 
thinks he ought to carry the cauſe, and is ready 
to ſtile it impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand 
Out. Locke. 

His conduct might have made him til d 
A father, and the nymoh his child. Sevift. 
STY'PTICK, | adj. [unlinggs fiyptique, 
STYPTICAL. I French. This is uſually, 
tho? erroneouſly, written Hiptick.] The 
ſame as aſtringent; but generally ex- 
preſſes the moſt efficacious ſort of aſtrin- 
gents, or thoſe which are applied to ftop 


hemorrhages. Quincy. 


Fruits of trees and ſhrubs contain phlegm, oil, | 


and an effential falt, by which they are ſharp, 
ſweet, ſour, or flyptick. Arbuthnot 5n Aliments. 
There is a ſour ftiptick ſalt diffuſed through the 
earth, which paſſing a concoction in plants, be- 
cometh milder. Brown. 
From ſpirit of ſalt, carefully dephlegmed and 
removed into lower glaſſes, having gently abſtract - 
ed the whole, there remained in the bottom, and 
the neck of the retort, a great quantity of a cer- 
tain dry and ſtiptical ſubſtance, moſtly of a yellowiſh 
colour. Boyle. 
In an effuſion of blood, having doſſils ready dipt 
in the royal ſtipticł, we applied them. 
| | | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
STYPTI CITY. z. / The power of ſtanch- 
ing blood. | 
Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viſci- 
dities by their fypricity, and mix with all animal 
acids. Floyer. 
To STY'THY. v. 3. [See STITHY.] To 
forge on an anvil. 
By the forge that ſytbicd Mars his helm, 
Pi kill thee every where, y2a, o'er and o'er. Shak. 
SUA'SIBLE. adj. [from ſuadeo, Lat.] Eaſy 
to be perſuaded. | | 
SUa'SIVE. adj. {from /uadeo, Lat.] Hav- 
ing power to perſuade. 
It had the paiſions in perfect ſubjection; and 
though its command over them was but {uaſive 
and political, yet it had the force of coaction, and 
deſpotical. South. 
SVA S0RY. adj. | ſuajorius, Lat.] Having 
tendency to pertuade. 
 Sua'viry. . . | ſaavite, Fr. ſuavitas, 
Lat.] 
1. Sweetneſs to the ſenſes. 
She dcfired them for rerity, pulchritude, and 
ſuavity. Brown. 
2. Sweetneſs to the mind. | 
SUB, in compolition, ſignifies a ſubordi- 
nate degree. ; 
SuBa'cip. edj. [ /ab and acidus, Lat. 
Sour in a {mall degree. | 
The juice of the fem is like the chyle in the 


animal body, not ſufficiently concycted by circula- | 


tion, and is commonly ſbacid in all plants. 
Arbuthn:t on Aliments. 
SU BAC RID. adj. {| /ub and acrid.] Sharp 
and pungent in a imall degree, | 
The green cho:er of a cow taſted ſweet, bitter, 
ſubacrid, or a little pungent, and turned ſyrup of 
violets green. > Flyer. 


To SUBACT. wv. a. | ſubatus, Lat.] To 


reduce ; to ſubdue. 

Tang biz: bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort 
of air, but endeavour to /ubaf it into a more 
denſe body. 


SUB 


 SuBa"cT10Nn. 2. / [ ſabactus, Lat.] The 


act of reducing to any ſtate, as of mix- 
ing two bodies completely, or beating 
any thing to a very ſmall powder. 

There are of concoction two periods: the one 
aſſimilation, or abſolute converſion and ſubaction; 
the other maturation : whereof the former is moſt 
conſpicuous in living creatures, in which there is 
an abſolute converſion and aſſimilation of the nou- 
riſhment into the body. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


SUBA'LTERN, adj. [ ſubalterne, French. ] 
Inferiour ; ſubordinate ; that which in 
different reſpects is both ſuperiour and 
inferiour. It is uſed in the army of all 


officers below a captain. 
Love's ſubalterns, a duteous band, 
Like watchmen round their chief appear; 
Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 
And Venus, maſk'd, brought up the rear. Prior. 
There had like to have been a duel between two 
ſubaiterns, upon a diſpute which ſhould be governor 
of Portſmouth. Addiſon, 
One, while a ſubaltern officer, was every day 
complaining againſt the pride of colonels towards 
their officers ; yet, after he received his com- 
miſſion for a regiment, he confeſſed the ſpirit of 
colonelſhip was coming faſt upon him, and it daily 
increaſed to his death. Swift. 
This ſort of univerſal ideas, which may either 
be conſidered as a genus or ſpecies, is called ſub- 


altern, | Watts. 
SUBALTE RNATE. adj. [ ſubalternus, La- 
tin.] Succeeding by turns. Die. 


SUBASTRI'NGENT. adj. | ſub and aftrin- 
gent.] Aſtringent in a ſmall degree. 


SUBBE ADLE. 2. , [ ſub and beadle.) An 


under beadle. 

They ought not to execute thoſe precepts by 
ſimple meſſengers, or ſubbeadles, but in their own 
perſons. Ayliſfe. 

SUBCELE'STIAL. adj. [ ſub and celeſtial.] 
Placed beneath the heavens. 
The moſt refined glories of ſubcelftial excellen- 


cies are but more faint reſemblances of theſe. 
Glanwille. 


SUBCHA'NTER. 7. . | ſub and chanter; 
ſuccentor, Lat.] The deputy of the pre- 
centor in a cathedral. 


SUBCLA'VIAN. adj. [ /ub and clavus, La- 
tin, ] 

Subclavian is applied to any thing under the 
armpit or ſhoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, or 
muſcle, | Quincy. 

The liver, though ſeated on the right ſide, yet, 
by the ſubclavian diviſion, doth equi- diſtantly com- 
municate its activity unto either arm. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The chyle firſt mixeth with the blood in the 
ſubclavian vein, and enters with it into the heart, 
where it is very imperfectly mixed, there being no 


mechaniſm nor fermentation to convert it into 


blood, which is effected by the lungs. Arbutbnot. 


SUBCONSTELLA'TION, 2. , | ſab and 
conſtellation.) A ſubordinate or ſecon- 
dary conſtellation. | 

As to the picture of the ſeven ſtars, if thereby 

be meant the Pleiades, or ſubconſtellation upon the 
back of Taurus, with what congruity they are de- 
ſcribed, in a clear night an ordinary eye may diſ- 
cover. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

SUBCONTRA'CTED. part. adj. Lſub and 
contracted.] Contracted after a former 
contract. | : 

Your claim, 
I bar it in the intereſt of my wife; 
*Tis ſhe is ſubcontracted to this lord, 
And I her huſband contradict your banes. 


Bacon. 
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SuBco'nTRARY, adj. | ſub and e 
Contrary in an inferiour de ree 'ray.) 
If two particular propoſitions 8 
they are Jubcontraries as, ſome vt quality, 
ſome vine is not a tree. Theſe _ 55 
together, but they can never be both fai * 


SUBCUTA'NEOUS, ach. 2 ar ee 
neous. | cula- 


: Lying under the ſkin, 
UBDE ACON. 7. /. | ſubdiaconus. I at 
: 5 
In the Romiſh church they have 0 es | 
aun 


who is the deacon's ſervant, Ahl et Pa 
Ter ger. 


, . 
SUBDE AN. 2. / ¶ jubdecanus, Lat.] The 
vicegerent of a dean, 
Whenever the dean and cha t 
act, that ſuch confirmation may be en 2 
muſt join in perſon, and not in the perſon ro 
deputy or ſubdean only, Al, 
- - 2 e. 
SUBDE CUPLE, adj. | ſub and decuplur 
Lat.] Containing one part of ten. 


4 . 

SUBDERISO RIOUS, adj. [ ſub and dei 
Scoffing or ridiculing with tenderneſs 
and delicacy. Not uſed. 

This ſubderiforicus mirth is far from 
offence to us: it is rather a pleaſant co 
our converſation. | 

> „ . 

SUBDITI TIOUS. adj, [ ſubdititin, 
tin. ] Put ſecretly in the place of ſome. 
thing elle, 

To SUBDIVE'RSIFY, v. a. [ſub and diver. 
f.] To diverſify again what is already 
diverſified, | 

The tame wool one man felts into a hat, ancther 

- weaves It into cloth, another into arras; and theft 
variouſly ſubdiverſified according to the fancy of 
the artificer. Hal. 

To SUBDIVI'DE. v. à. [ ſubdiviſr, Fr, 

Jab and divide.) To divide a part into 
yet more parts. 

In the riſe of eight, in tones, there te two 
beemols, or half notes; ſo as if you divide the 
tones equally, the eight is but ſeven whole and 
equal notes; and if you ſubdivide that into half 
notes, as in the ſtops of a lute, it maketh the 
number thirteen, Bacon's Natural Hifi. 

When Brutus and Caſſius were overthrown, toon 
after Antonius and Ocavianus brake and fd. 
wided. : Bactm 

The glad father glories in his child, 
When he can ſubdivide a fraction. Rejcomn:n, 

When the progenies of Cham and Japhetſwarm- 
ed into colonies, and thoſe colonies were ſubdivided 
into many others, in time their deſcendants lot 
the primitive rites of divine worſhip, retaining only 
the notion of one deity. Jaden. 


SUB DIVISION. z. / [ ſubdiviſion, It, 
from ſubdiwide.] 
1. The act of ſubdividing. 


When any of the parts of any idea are farther 
divided, in order to a clear explication of the 
whole, this is called a ſubdiviſion; as when a year 
is divided into months, each month into days, and 
each day into hours, which may be farther ſubd 
vided into minutes and ſeconds. Watts's Lats. 
The parts diſtinguiſhed by a ſecond ii 

viſion. | 

How can we ſee ſuch a multitude of fouls cat 
under ſo many ſubdiviſions of miſery, without _ 
flecting on the abſurdity of a government that 5 
crifices the happineſs of ſo many reafor.ble Þ . 
ings to the glory of one ? 1 

In the decimal table the ſubdiviſons of the _ 
as ſpan, palm, and digit, are deduced r. a 
ſhorter cubit. 2 nite 
SU BDOLOUS. adj. [ ſubdelus, Lat.] Cun- 

ning; ſubtle; ly. 

To Sus DU'CE. } v. 4. ¶ ſubduco, aldi, 


To SuBpu'cr. Latin.] 8 
1. To withdraw; to take away. 
Or nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 


giving any 
ndiment of 


— 


Mere. 
La. 


dd 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | | 


Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain; 05 
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ing, took perhaps _ 
Or, from my fide fan. Kon — Left. 


More than enough · 


i To ſubſtract by arithmetical operation. 


operation of arithmetick, ſub- 
n oy chat ſuppoſed infinite multi- 
ecedent generations we ſhould ſubduce 
que mult be leſs by ten than it was be- 


ten, the refidue j | be infinite. 
fore, and yet gill he ene ee "Hate. 


dubio. 4. . [from ſubduct. 
. The act of taking away. 


bly the : k 
nh it communicated from the time 


. ir firſt creation, they were kept in a ſtate of 

apts till that moment of the Jubduttion. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Arithmetical ſubſtraction. 

Suppole we take the other operation of arithme- 
ticks ſubduction: if out of that infinite multitude 
of antecedent generations we ſhould ſubduce ten, 
the reſidue muſt be leſs by ten than it was before 
that ſubduficny and yet {ill the quotient be in- 
finite. Hale. 


7; SUBDUTE. v. a. [from ſubdo, or ſubju- 


0, Latin. ] 


duction: 
tude of ant 


i. To cruſh ; to oppreſs; to ſink ; to| 


over power . 
| Nothing could have ſubdaed nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. 
% Shakeſpeare, 
rhem that roſe up againſt me haſt thou ſubdued 
under me. 2 Sam. XXil. 40. 
If aught were worthy to ſubdue 
The ſoul of man. ö Milton. 


2. To conquer; to reduce under a new 


dominion, | 
Be fruitful and repleniſh the earth, and ſubdue it. 
Gen. i. 28. 
Auguſtus Cæſar ſubdued Egypt to the Roman 
empire. | Peach. 
To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils. Milton. 
The Romans made thote times the ſtandard of 
their wit, when they ſubdued the world. Spratt. 


3. To tame; to ſubact; to break. 
Nor ist unwholeſome to ſubdue the land 
By often exerciſe; and where before | 
You broke the earth, again to plow. May's Virgil. 


 SUBDUEMENT, 7. /. [from /ubdue.] Con- 
queſt. A word not uſed, nor worthy to 
be uſed, | 

ls have ſeen thee, 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſteed, _ 
Bravely deſpiſing forfeits and ſubduements. Shakeſp. 


SUBDVU'ER, . J. [from ſubdue.) Conquer- 
or; tamer. | 

Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind, 
And all the body to thy heſt doſt frame; 

Victor of gods, ſubdzer of mankind, 

That doſt the lions and fell tygers tame, 
Who can expreſs the glory of thy might ? Spenſer. 

2 Their curious eye | | 
Diſcerns their great ſubducr's awful mien 
And correſponding features fair. Philips. 

Figs are great ſubduers of acrimony, uſeful in 
hoarſeneſs and coughs, and extiemely emollient. 

:  Arbuthnot. 

dv PDUPLE. adj, ¶ ſubduple, Fr. 

pu PLICATE. I /ub and duplus, La- 
tin.] Containing one part of two. 

As one of theſe under pulleys doth abate half 
of that heavineſs which the weight hath in itſelf. 
and caule the power to be in a fubduple proportion 
wor, ſo two of them do abate half of that 
mch remains, and caule a ſubquadruple propor- 
ton, and three a ſubſextuple. b . 

Th ; Wilkin:'s Mathematical Magick. 

e motion, generated by the forces in the 


whole paſſage of the body or thing through that 


2 thall be in a Jubduplicate proportion of the 


Divine beneficence ſubducting that | 


| SUBJECT. * f [ /ujet, French. ] 
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SUBJA'CENT, adj. [ /ubjacens, Latin, ] 
Lying under. L 
The ſuperficial parts of mountains are waſhed 
away by rains, and borne down apon the ſubjacent | 
plains. Woodward, 
To SUBJECT, v. a. [ /ubjeus, Latin.] 
1. To put under, | 
* | The angel 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as faſt 
To the ſubjected plain. 
The medal bears each form and name: 
In one ſhort view, ſubjected to our eye, 
Gods, emp' rors, heroes, ſages, beauties lie. Pope. 
2. To reduce to ſubmiſſion; to make ſub- 
ordinate; to make ſubmiſſive. 
Think not, young warriors, your diminiſh'd 
name - 
Shall loſe of luſtre, by ſubje&ing rage 
To the cool dictates of experienc'd age. 
3. Toenſlave; to make obnoxious. 
I live on bread like you, feel want like you, 
Taſte grief, need friends, like you: ſubjc#ed thus, 
How can you ſay to me I am a king ? 
Shakeſpeare's Richard 11. 
I ſee thee, in that fatal hour, 
Subjected to the viftor's cruel pow'r, 
Led hence a ſlave. | Dryden. 

The blind will always be led by thoſe that ſee, 
or fall into the ditch: and he is the moſt ſubjec- 
ted, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his underſtand- 
ing. f n Locke. 

4. To expoſe; to make liable. 

If the veſſels yield, it ſubjects the perſon to all 
the inconveniencies of an erroneous circulation. 

N - Arbuthnote 
5. To ſubmit ; to make accountable. 

God is not bound to ſubjef his ways of operation 
to the ſcrutiny of our thoughts, and confine him- 
ſelf to do nothing but what we muſt comprehend. 

| Locke. 


- 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


6. To make ſubſervient. 
Hie ſubjected to man's ſervice angel wings. Milt. 
Su”BJECT. adj. ¶ubjectus, Latin.) 
1. Placed or ſituated under. 
'T'h* eaſtern tower, 
Whoſe height commands, as ſabjet, all the vale 
To lee the tight. Shakejſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
2, Living under the dominion of another. 
Eſau was never ſubjef to jacob, but founded a 
diſtinct people and government, and was himſelf 
prince over them, Locke. 
Chriſt, ſince his incarnation, has been /udje& to 
the Father; and will be ſo alſo in his human ca- 
pacity, after he has delivered up his mediatorial 
kingdom, : Waterland. 
3. Expoſed ; liable; obnoxious, 
Moſt ſubject is the fatteſt foil to weeds 3 
And he the noble image of my youth 
Is overſpread with them. Shakeſpeare. 
All human things are ſubject to decay, | 
And when fate ſummons monarchs muſt obey. 
| Dryden. 
4. Being that on which any action ope- 
rates, whether intellectual or material. 
J enter into the j#bjef matter of my diſcourſe. 
Dryden. 


1. One who lives under the dominion of 


another: oppoſed to governor. 
Every ſubject s duty is the King's, | 
But every ſutj:&'s ſoul is his own. Shak, Hen. V. 
Never /ubject iong'd to be a king, 
As Ido long and with to be a ſubjc&. Shake H. VI. 
Thoſe | call ſubjects which are governed by the 
ordinary laws and magiſtrates of the ſovereign. 
Davies. 
We muſt underſtand and confeſs a king to be a 
father, a ſu jc& to be a fon 3 and thecerore honour 
to be by nature moſt due from the natural /ubjeF? 
to the natural king. Hoizday. 
The ſubject mult obey his prince, becauſe God 
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Were ſubjects ſo but only by their choice, 
And not from birth did forc'd dominion take, 
Our prince alone would have the public voice. 
| rydens 
Heroick kings, whoſe high perfections have 
made them awful to their ſubje&s, can ſtruggle 
with and ſubdue the corruption of the times. 
= Dawenant. 


mental or material, is performed. 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
The /ubje&? of our watch. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
This ſuhject for heroick ſong pleaſed me. 
| Milton. 
Here he would have us fix cur thoughts; nor 
are they too dry a /ubje& for our contemplation. 
Decay of Piety. 
I will not venture on ſo nice a ſubje&? with my 
ſevere ſtyle, ere. 


which, being capable of ail the graces that colours 

and elegance of defizn can give, ſhall afford a per- 

fect art an ample fieid of matter wherein to expa- 

tiate. Dryden 

The ſubje& of a propoſition is that concerning 
which any thing is affirmed or denied. 

Watts's Logicke 

My real deſign is, that of publiſhing your praiſes 

to the world; not upon the ſubject of your noble 

birth. Swift. 


3- That in which any thing inheres or 
exiſts, 


Anger is certainly a kind of baſenefs, as it ap- 
pears well in the weakneſs of thoſe ſubje&s in 


folks. 
4. [In grammar.} The nominative caſe 
to a verb 1s called by grammarians the 
ſubjee of the verb. Clarke's Latin Gram. 
SUBJECTION. 7. / [from ſubject.] 
1. The act of ſubduing. | 
After the conqueſt of the kingdom, and ſubjec- 
tion of the rebels, enquiry was made who there 
were, that, fighting againſt the king, had ſaved 
themſelves by flight. . Hales 
2. [ foujettion, Fr.] The ſtate of being 
under government. | 
Becauſe the ſubjc&ion of the body to the will is 
by natural neceflity, the /z&jc&ion of the will unto 
God voluntary, we therefore ſtand in need of di- 
rection after what ſort our wills and defires may 
be rightly conformed to his. Hecker, 
How hard it is now for him to frame himſelf to 


hope of a kingdom, hath found encouragement. 
S enſer , 
Both in ſaljectien now to ſenſual appetite. Milt. 
SUBJECTIVE. adj. [from ſubject.] Re- 
lating not to the object, but the ſubject. 
Certainty, according to the ſchools, is diſtin- 
guiſhed into objective and ſu%jefive 2 objective is 
when the propoſition is certain, true in itſelf; and 

ſubjccirve, when we are certain of the truth of it. 


4 Vatts. 
SUBINGRE'SSION. 2. /, | ſub and ingreſſus, 
Latin.] Secret entrance. 

The preſſure of the ambient air is ſtrengthened 
upon the acceſſion of the air ſucked out; which 
forceth the neighbouring air to a violent ſubingreſſion 
of its parts. Boyle, 

To SUBjoi'N. v. a. [ ſub and joindre, Fr. 
ſabjungo, Latin.] Jo add at the end; to 
add afterwards. ; 

He makes an excuſe from ignorance, the only 
thing that could take away the fault; namely, 
that he knew not that he was the high-prieſt, and 

ſalljeins a reafon. South, 


SUB1TA'NEOUS. adj, [ /ubitangus, Latin. ] 


orces. 8 Newton's Opticks. 


| commands it, human laws require it. 


So ift. | 


Sudden ; haity, 
: d Te 


2. That on which any operation, either 
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Make choice of a ſu5je& beautiful and noble, 
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whom it reigns, children, women, old folks, ſicæ 
Bacon. 


' ſubje&icn, that, having once ſet before his eyes the 
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To SU'BJUGATE. v. a. [ fubjuguer, Fr. 


ſubjugo, Latin.] To conquer; to ſub- | 


due; to bring under dominion by force. 
O fav'rite virgin, that haſt warm'd the breaſt 

Whoſe ſov'reign dictates ſubjugate the eaſt! Prior. 
He ſubjugated a king, and called him his vaſſal. 


Baker. |, 


SuBJuGa'T10N. . , [from ſubjugate.}] 
The act of ſubduing. 
This was the condition of the learned part of 
the world, after their ſuljugation by the i pe 
Alles 
SUBJU'NCTION. 2. /. [from ſubjungo, 
Latin.) The ſtate of being ſubjoined ; 
the act of ſubjoining. 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different form- 
ation; and in dependence upon, or ſub;untirn to, 
ſome other verb. Clarke, 

SUBJU"NCTIVE. adj. [ /ubjunftivus, Lat. 
fubjon&if, French. ] 
1. Subjoined to ſomething elſe. 


The verb undergoes a different formation, to ſig- 
nify the ſame intentions as the indicative, yet not 
abſolutely, but relatively to fome other verb, which 
is called the ſubjunctiue mood. Clarke. 

SUBLAPSA'RIAN. 1 adj. [/ and lapſus, 
SUBLA'PSARY, Latin.] Done after 


the fall of man. 

The decree of reprobation, according to the ſub- 
lrpjarian doctrine, being nothing elſe but a mere 
preterition or non- election of ſome perſons whom 
God left as he found, involved in the guilt of the 
frſt Adam's tranſgreſſion, without any actual per- 
ſonal fin of their own, when he withdrew ſome 
others as guilty as they. Hammond. 

Su BLATION. 2. / | ſublatio, Latin.] The 
act of taking away. 

SUBLEVA'TION. 2. . [ /ublevo, Latin.) 
The act of raiſing on high. | 


SUBLI'MABLE. aa}. | from /ublime.] Poſſi- 
ble to be ſublimed. 
SUBLIUMABLENESS. 2. /. [from /ublima- 
ble.) Quality of admitting ſublimation. 
He obtained another concrete as to taſte and 
ſmell, and eaſy ſub/imablcne/3, as common ſalt armo- 
niack. Boyle. 
To SU'BLIMATE. v. a. | from ſublime.] 
1. To raiſe by the force of chemical fire. 


3. To exalt; to heighten; to elevate. 
And as his actions roſe, fo raiſe they ſtill their vein 
In words, whoſe weight beſt ſuits a /ub/imated train. 
Drayton. 
Not only the groſs and illiterate ſouls, but the 
moſt aerial and ſublimated, are rather the more 
proper fuel for an immaterial fire. Decay of Piety. 
- The precepts of Chriſtianity are fo excellent and 
refined, and ſo apt to cleanſe and ſub/imate the 
more groſs and corrupt, as ſhews fleſh and blood 
never revealed it. Decay of Piety. 
SU'BLIMATE. 2. / | from /ublime.] 
1. Any thing raiſed by fire in the retort. 
Enquire the manner of ſubliming, and what 
metals endure ſubliming, and what body the ſul li- 
mate nakes. Bacon. 
2. Quickſilver raiſed in the retort. 
Su"BLIMATE. adj, Raiſed by fire in the 
veſſel. | 
- The particles of mercury, uniting with the acid 
particles of ſpirit of ſalt, compoſe mercury ſubli- 
mate; and, with the particles ot ſilphur, cinnabar. 
6 Newton's Optic łs. 
SUBLIMA'TION. 27. /. [ ſublimation, Fr. 
from ſublimate.] 
1. A chemical operation which raiſes bo- 
dies in the veſſel by the force of fire. 
Sublimation differs very little from diſtillation, 
excepting that in diſtillation only the fluid parts of 
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| bodies are raiſed, but in this the ſolid and dry; and 
that the matter to be diſtilled may be either ſolid 


i. I; 
: 


| ſolid ſubſtances, There is alſo another difference, 
namely, that rarefaction, which is of very great 
uſe in diſtillation, has hardly any-room in ſubli- 


limed, being ſolid, are incapable of rarefaction; 
and ſo it is only impulſe that can raiſe them. 
Quincy. 
Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ſet- 
tlement of liquors, by heat, by precipitation, or 
ſublimation; that is, a calling of the ſeveral parts 
up or down, which is a kind of attraction. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Sinceoil of ſulphur per campanam is of the ſame 
nature with oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred 
that ſulphur is a mixture of volatile and fixed parts, 
ſo ſtrongly cohering by attraction, as to aſcend to- 
gether by ſublimation? _ Newton's Opticks. 
2. Exaltation; elevation; act of height- 
ening or 1mproving. 
She turns | 
Bodies to fpirits, by ſublimation ſtrange, Davies. 
Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who 
is defeQive and ſhort in moral, which are but the 
rudiments and firſt draught of religion, as religion 
is the perieCtion, refinement, and ſublimation of 
. morality ? South, 
SUBLIME. adj. IL /ublimis, Latin.) 
1. High in place ; exalted aloft. 
They ſum's their pens, and ſoaring th' air ſublime 
With clang deſpis'd the ground, Milton. 
Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd, 
And dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward. Dryden. 


My earthly trained to the height 
In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime. 
Can it be, that iouls ſub/ime 
Return to viſit our terreſtrial clime ? 
And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by death, 
Can covet lazy limbs ? | Dryden, 
3. High in ſtyle or ſentiment ; lofty ; 
rand. 
Eaſy in ſtile thy work, in ſenſe ſublime. 
4. Elevated by joy. 
All yet left of that revolted rout, 
Heav'n-fall'n, in ſtation Rood or juſt array, 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Sublime witli expectation. Milton. 
Their hearts were jocund and ſublime, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. Milton. 


5. Lofty of mien; elevated in manner. 
He was ſublime, and almoſt tumorous, in his 
looks and geſtures. Wetton. 
His fair large front and eye ſub/ime declar'd 
Abſolute rule, Milton. 
SUBLIME. . / The grand or lofty ſtile. 
The ſublime is a Galliciſm, but now na- 
turalized. 
Longinus ſtrengthens all his laws, 
And is himſelf the great ſub/ime he draws. Pope. 
The ſublime riſes from the nobleneſs of thoughts, 
the magnificence of the words, or the harmonious 
and lively turn of the phraſe; the perfect ſub/ime 
ariſes from all three together. Addiſon. 
To SUBLIME. v. a. [ ſublimer, Fr. from 
the adjective.] | 


1. To raiſe by a chemical fire. 
Study our manuſcripts, thoſe myriads 

Of letters, which have paſt twixt thee and me; 
Thence write our annals, and in them leſſons be 
To all, whom love's ſubliming fire invades. Donne. 

2. To raiſe on high. 1 

Although thy trunk be neither large nor ſtrong, 

Nor can thy head, not help'd, itſelf ſablime, 

Vet, like a ſerpent, a tall tree can climb. Denbam. 

3. To exalt; to heighten ; to improve. 

Flow'rs, and then fruit, 
Man's nouriſhment, by gradual ſcale ſublim'd, 
To vital ſpirits aſpire. 


ſprings of the corporeal machine, which, even in 


or fluid, but ſublimation is only concerned about |. 


mation: for the ſubſtances which are to be ſub- 


2. High in excellence ; exalted by nature. | 


Milton. 
The fancies of moſt are moved by the inward | 
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the moſt ſublimed in 15 
telleQuuals, is dangeroud; 


fluential. Gh in. 
Art, being ſtrengthened wlll, 
things, may paſs into oy L, de of 
ſo be ſublimed into a pure genius, whi 1 . 
of diſtinguiſhing betwi „mon 18 Capable 
gulining xt the beauties of naty 
that which is low in her, Dryder's Dr * and 
Meanly they ſeek the bleſſing to confine! 29. 
And force that ſun but on a part to ſhine y 
Which not alone the ſouthern wit ſublime; 
But ripens ſpirits in cold northern climes. Pas- 
To SUBLI'ME. v. z. To rife in the che. 
mical veſſel by the force of fire. I 
The particles of ſal ammoniack in ſublimati 
carry up the particles of antimony, which wil 1 
ſublime alone. exuten's 0 Ho 
This ſalt is fixed in a gentle fire, and fublme tn 
a great one. rbuibnat on Aire: 
SUBLIMELY. adv. [from Sublime.) Lof. 
tily ; grandly, 
In Engliſh lays, and all ſublimely great, 
Thy Homer charms with all his ancient heat, 
. Farm. 
Fuſtian 's ſo ſublimely bad, 5 
It is not poetry, but proſe run mad. Pepe 
SUBLI'MENESS. z. % [ ſublimitas, Lat. 
: Hoi?” e Lat. 
The ſame as ſublimity. | | 
SUBLIMITY, =. J. [from ſubline; {it}. 
mite, Fr. ſublimitas, Lat.] 
1. Height of place; local elevation, 
2. Height of nature; excellence, 
As religion looketh upon him who in majeſi 


of it, unleſs we eſteem it even according to that 
very height of excellency which our hearts con- 
ceive, when divine ſublimity itſelf is rightly conf. 
dered. Hoher. 
In reſpect of God's incomprehenſible jul /;»;+y 
and purity, this is alſo true, that Gud is neither 

a mind nor a ſpirit like other ſpirits, nor a fg 
ſuch as can be diſcerned. iel 
3. Loftineſs of ſtyle or ſentiment. 
Milton's diſtinguiſhing excellncc lies in the u- 


Gicigh 
* D 


triumphs over all the poets, modern and ar dent, 
Homer only excepted. A. di ir. 


SUBLI'NGUAL. adj. | ſublingual, French; 
ſub and lingua, Latin.) Placed under 
the tongue. 

Thoſe ſubliming humours ſhould be interneptes, 
before they mount to the head, by Alke, pls, 
1 ee. 

SU BLV “TN AR. IJ. [ ſubluncire, Fr. ji 

SU"BLUNARY. [ and luna, Latin.] Sit- 

ated beneath the moon; earthly ; ter- 


reitrial ; of this world. 
Dull ſublunary lovers! love, 
Whoſe ſoul is ſenſe, cannot admit 
Of abſence, *cauſe it doth remove 
| The thing which elemented it. 
Night meaſur'd, with her ſhadowy cone, 
Half way up hill this vaſt ſub/unar vault. Mn, 
'Thro' ſeas of knowledge we our cour!? advance, 
Diſcov'ring fill new worlds of ignorance; 
And theſe diſcov'ries make us all confels - 
That ſublunary ſcience is but gueſs. Denhan, 


The celeſtial bodies above the moon, being nt 


D Ms 


ings ſublunary are ſubject to change. 
all things /. 7 J Dryden Dafoe 
Ovid had warn'd her to beware 
Of trolling gods, whoſe uſual trade 15, 
Under pretence of taking air, 
To pick up ſublunary lad ies. ; 
The fair philoſopher to Rowley flies, 
Where in a box the whole creation lies; 
She ſees the planets in their turns advance, 
And ſcorns, Poitier, this ſublunary dance. Younge 


Su BMARINE. adj. [ ub and mare, Lat.] 
Lying or acting under the ſea. 


This contrivance may ſeem difficult, _ 
theſe ſubmarine navigators will want winds an * 


10 


; 


and power is infinite, as we ought we account not | 


limity of his thoughts, in the greatneſs of which he | 


ſubje& to chance, remain in perpetual ordet, white 


Sevi. 


UB 


for motion, and the Wilkins. 


tone af the herbaceous and woody ſubmarine 


ON» 
= 5 alſo the lithophy ta, affect this manner 
Ants; 


; ſeryed in corals. DO 
of grovings 36 1 wo Ray on the Creation. 
55 SUBME'RGE. . 4. [ /ubmerger, Fr. 
ſubmergo, Lat.] To drown ; to put un- 
der water. 5 
\ half my Egypt was ſubmerg d, and ma 
ee for ſeal'd ſnakes. Shake Ant. and Cleop. 
ent RSIONs 2. J. [ ſubmerfion, Fr. from 
urls, Lat.] 1 act of drowning; 
ite of being drowned. as 
The great Atiantick iſland is mentioned in Pla- 
tos Timæus, almoſt contiguous to the weſtern 
rart of Spain and Africa, yet wholly ſwallowed up 
yy that ocean; 
e e Africa to America by land before that 
ire Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
0; ug NISTER. . as [ /ubmini- 
7, 013211 NISTN ATE. I Aro, Latin.] To 
ſupply ; to afford. A word not much 


in ule. 
2 things have been diſcovered, not only by 
the induſtry of mankind, but even the inferior 
amal have ſuom:initcred unto man the invention 
& cans things, natural, artificial, and medicinal. 
: Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Nothing ſubminiſtrates apter matter to be con- 
yt 1nto peſtilent ſeminaries, than ſteams of naſty 
61 8; Harwey, 

7 Su2MIi'NISTER. v. 2. To ſubſerve. 

Paions, as fire and water, are good ſervants, 
but bad matters, and ſubminiſter to the beſt and worſt 
purp-les. L' Eftronge. 

$r2111'5s, adj. [from ſubmiſſus, Latin. ] 
Humble; tubmiflive 3 obſequious. 

King James, invllified by the biſhop's ſubmiſs and 
tXuent letters, wrote back, that though he were 
3 part moved by his letters, yet he ſhould not be 
filly fatisfi:d except he ſpake with him. 

Pacen's Henry VII. 

Nezrer his preſence, Adam, though not aw'd, 
Yet with ſabmiſs approach, and reverence meek, 

k; 0 a ſuperior nature, bowed low. Milt. Par, Leſt. 
Rejoicing, but with awe, 
Is 2dorativn at his feet I fell 


Lans he rear d me. 


febmiſſus, Lat.] | 
Delivery of himſelf to the power of an- 
other. | 
$: alan, dauphin! 'tis a mere French word; 
Ve Lagück warriors wot not what it means. 
| ; | Shakeſpeare. 
Ace non ledgment of inferiority or de- 
| Pendance ; humble or ſuppliant beha- 
Viour. = 
* ell fel miſſing and humility 
Tk 00th preſent himſelf unto your highneſs. 
8 Shakeſpeare. 
ev! prince, by that ſubmiſſion you'll gain more 
dane cr jour haughty courage won before. 
Halifax. 


1 Acknowledgment of a fault; confeſſion 
of errour. | 
Be 


An. 


Milton. 
L umiſſion, Fr, from 


n - . 2 5 . o g 
t as extreme in ſubmiſſion, as in offences 


Oban; | : Shakeſpeare, 
% MN es 3 reſignation ; obedi- 


No duty in reli - . 5 ' 4 
ee g:0n is more juſtly required b 
15 ne than a perfect ſubmiſſion — his will 

h 1 Temple. 
bZul's | ; . ; 
tts. adj. [ ſebmifſus, Latin. 


Hurahle « teg: x i 2 
"rang, teſtifying labmiſſion or infe- 


On what 


ab miſſive meſſage art thou ſe l 
ts his feet ſubmiſv in ditreſs ſent ? Shak. 
ich peaceful words uprais'd, Milton. | | 


6ght of the heavens for direc- | 


which, if true, might afford a paſ- 


EO 


Sudden from the golden throne 
With a ſubmiſſive ſtep I haſted down 
The glowing garland from my hair I took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior. 
SUBMI'SSIVELY. adv. [from ſabmiſſi ve. 
Humbly ; with confeſſion of inferiority. 
The goddeſs, - 
Soft in her tone, ſubmiſſively replies. Dryd. n. 
But ſpeech ev'n there ſabmiſſively withdraws 
From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe ; 
Then pompous filence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy 
laws, | Pope. 
SUBMI'SSIVENESS. 2. /. [from ſubmiſſive.) 
_ Humility ; confeſſion of fault or inferi- 
ority. | 
If thou fin in wine and wantonneſs, 
Boaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory; 
Frailty gets pardon by ſubmiſſiveneſs, 
But he that boaſts ſhuts that out of his tory z 
He makes flat war with God, and doth defy, 
With his poor clod of earth, the ſpacious ſky. 
Herbert. 
SUBM1'SSLY. adv. ¶ from ſubmiſs.] Hum- 
bly ; with ſubmiſſion, | 
Humility conſiſts, not in wearing mean cloaths, 
and going ſoftly and /:5mi/s/y, but in mean opinion 
of thyſelt. | Taylor. 
To SUBMIT. v. a. | foumettre, Fr, ſub- 


mitto, Latin. | 
1. To let down ; to fink. 
Sometimes the hill /ubmits itſelf a while 
In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile ; 
And ſometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, 
Whoſe riſe not hinders but makes ſhort our way. 
| | Dryden. 
| Neptune ſtood, 
With all his hoſts of waters at command, 
Beneath them to ſubmit th' officious flood, 
And with his trideat ſhov'd them off the ſand. 
5 Dryden. 
2. To ſubject; to reſign without reſiſtance 
to authority. . 
Return to thy miſtreſs, and ſubmit thyſelf under 
her hands, Geneſis, xvi. . 
Chriſtian people ſubmit themſelves to conform- 
able obſervance of the lawful and religious conſtitu- 
tions of their ſpiritual rulers. White, 
Will ye ſubmit your neck, and chuſe to bend 
The ſupple knee ? Milton. 
3. To leave to diſcretion; to refer to 


judgment. 
Whether the condition of the clergy be able to 
bear a heavy burden, is ſubmitted to the houſe. 
Swift. 
To SUBMI'T., v. 2. To be ſubject; to ac- 
quieſce in the authority of another; to 
yield. 
To thy huſband's will 
Thine ſhall ſubmit : he over thee ſhall rule. Milton. 
Our religion requires from us, not only to forego 
pleaſure, but to ſubmit to pain, diſgrace, and even 
death, f Rogers. 
SUBMU'LTIPLE. 2. J. A ſubmultiple num- 
ber or quantity is that which is contained 
in another number a certain number of 
times exactly: thus 3 1s ſubmultiple of 21, 
as being contained in it ſeven times ex- 


actly. Harris. 
Su BOC TAVE. Nadi. | /ab and ofawns, 
SUBO'CTUPLE. J Lat. and ocHruple.] Con- 


taining one part of eight. 

As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of that 
heavineſs of the weight, and cauſes the power to be 
in a ſubduple proportion; ſo two of them abate 
half of that which remains, and cauſe a ſubqua- 
druple proportion, three a ſubſextuple, four a ſub- 
octu ple. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Had they erected the cube of a foot for their 

principal concave, and geometrically taken its ſub- 
oftave, the congius, from the cube of half a foot, 


each of which would have been regularly the cube 
of a quarter foot, their well-known palm : this is 


the courſe taken for our gallon, which has the pint 
for its ſuboctave. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
SuBo'RvinNacy. I. , [from ſubordi- 
SVUBORDINAN CY. I nate, Subordinac 18 
the proper and analogical word.] 
1. The ſtate of being ſubject. 

Purſuing the imagination through all its extra- 
vagancies, is no improper method of correcting, 
and bringing it to act in ſubordinacy to reaſon. 

Spectator. 
2. Series of ſubordination. 

The ſabordinancy of the government changing 
hands fo often, makes an unſteadineſs in the purſuit 
of the publick intereſts, Temple. 


SUBORDINATE. adj. [ /#6 and ordina- 
tus, Latin.] 
1. Inferiour in order, in nature, in dig- 
nity, or power. | 
It was ſubordinate, not enſlaved, to the under- 
ſtanding ; not as a ſervant to a maſter, but as a 
queen to her king, who acknowledges a ſubjection, 
yet retains a majeſty. : South, 
Whether dark preſages of the night proceed from 
any latent power of the ſoul during her abſtraction, 
or from any operation of ſubordinate ſpirits, has 
been a diſpute, Addiſon. 
2. Deſcending in a regular ſeries, 
The two armies were atligned to the leading of 
two generals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet 
aſſiſted with /ubcrdinate commanders of great ex- 


perience. Bacon, 
His next ſubordinate 

Awak*ning, thus to him in ſecret ſpake. Milton. 

Theſe carry ſuch plain characters of diſagreement 

or affinity, that the ſeveral kinds and ſubordinate 

ſpecies of each are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, Moodao. 


7 SUBORDINATE. v. a. | ſub and ordino, 
Latin.] To range under another. Not 
in uſe, but proper and elegant. 

If I have juberdinated picture and ſculpture to 
architecture, as their miſtreſs, ſo there are other 
inferior arts ſubordinate to theme Motten. 

SUBOCRNDINSATELV. adv. [from ſubordi- 
nate.] In a ſeries regularly deſcending. 

It being the higheſt ſtep of ill, to which all 
others ſubordinately tend, one would think it could 
be capable of no improvement. Decay of Piety. 

SUBORDINA'TION, 2. / | ſubordination, 
Fr. from /ubordinate.] | 

1. The ſtate of being inferiour to another, 

Nor can a council national decide, 
But with ſubcrdination to her guide. 

2. A ſeries regularly deſcending. 

The natural creatures having a local ſubordina-= 
tion, the rational having a political, and ſometimes 
a ſacred, | Holyday. 

3. Place of rank, 

If we would ſuppoſe a miniſtry where every fin- 
gle perſon was of diſtinguiſhed piety, and all great 
officers of ſtate and law diligent in chuſing perſons 
who in their ſeveral /ubordinations would be obliged 
to follow the examples of their ſuperiors, the em- 
pire of irreligion would be ſoon deſtroyed. Swift, 


To SUBC'RN. . 4. { /uborner, Fr. ſub- 
no, Latin.) | 
1. To procure privately ; to procure by ſe- 

cret colluſion. _ | 
His judges were the felſ-ſame men by whom his 
accuſers were ſuborned, Hecker, 


Dryden. 


ſpeakꝰ it, | 
Or elie thou art ſubern'd againſt his honour 
In hateful practice. Shakeſpeares 
Reaſon may meet 

Some ſpecious object, by the foe ſuborn'd,, | 

And fall into deception. Milton. 
is artful boſom heaves diſſembled fighs ; 
And tears ſuborn'd fall dropping from his eyes. Prior. 


they would have divided the congius into eight parts, | | 


2. To 


Fond wretch ! thou know'ſt not what thou 
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2. To procure by indirect means. 
, Behold ; 
Thoſe who by ling' ring ſickneſs loſe their breath, 
And thoſe who by deſpair ſuborn their death. Dryd. 
SUBORNA'TION. #./. [| ſubornation, Fr. 
from ſaborn.] The crime of procuring 
any to do a bad action. 
Thomas earl of Deſmond was through falſe 
Jubernaticn of the qucen of Edward IV. brought to 
his death at Tredah moſt unjuſtly, Spenſ. Ireland. 
You ſet the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
And for his ſake wear the deteſted blot 
Of murd*rous ſuborration. Shaksjprare's Henry IV. 
The fear of puniſkment in this life will preſerve 
men from few vices, ſince ſome of the blackeft 
often prove the ſureſt ſteps to favour ; ſuch as in- 
gratitude, hypocriſy, treachery, and ſubornatirn. 
Seoift. 
| SUBO'RNER. . [ ſuborneur, Fr. from 
ſuborn.] One that procures a bad action 
to be done. ; 
SuBPoOE'Na. 2. . [ub and pane, Latin. ] 
A writ commanding attendance in a 
court, under a penalty. | 


SUBQUADRU'PLE. adj. ¶ ſub and quadru- 
Fr, Containing one part of four. 

As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of 
that heavineſs the weight hath in itſelf, and cauſes 
the power to be in a ſubduple proportion unto it, ſo 
two of them abate half of that which remains, and 
cauſe a ſubuadruple proportion. 
| VWilkins's Mathemat. Magic. 

SUuBQUINTU PLE. adj. | ub and guintu- 
| ple.) Containing one part of five. 

If unto the lower pulley there were added another, 
then the power would be unto the weight in a /- 
guintuple proportion. MWilkins's Matbem. Magick. 

SU SR ECC TOR. 2. / { /ub and refor.] The 
rector's vicegerent. 

He was choſen ſubrector of the college. Walton. 

SUBRE'PTION. 2. /. | ſubreption, Fr. ſub- 
reptus, Lat.] The act of obtaining a 
favour by ſurpriſe or unfair repreſenta- 
tion. Die. 

SUBREPT1 TIOUS. adj. | ſurreptice, Fr. 

furreptitius, Lat.] Fraudulently obtain- 
ed from a ſuperior, by concealing ſome 
truth which would have prevented the 
grant. Bailey. 

To SU BROGATE.' v. a, [ ſubrogo, Lat.] 

See SURROGATE. 


To SUBSCRIBE. v. a. [| fouſcrire, Fr. 
fubſeribo, Lat.] | 

1. To give conſent to, by underwriting the 
Name. 

They united by ſubſcribing a covenant, which 
they pretended to be no other than had been /- 
ſeribed in the reign of King James, and that his 
majeſty himſelf had ſubſcribed it; by which im- 
poſition people of all degrees engaged themſelves in 
it. Clarendon. 

The reader ſees the names of thoſe perſons by 
whom this letter is ſubſcribed. Addiſon, 

2. To atteft by writing the name, | 

Their particular teſtimony ought to be better cre- 
dited, than ſome other fabſeribed with an hundred | 
hands, ? : | Whitgifte. 

3. To ſubmit. Not uſed. 

The king gone to-night ! /ubſcrib'd his pow'r |! 

Confin'd to exhibition! all is gone. Shakeſpeare. 
To SUBSCRIBE. v. . 7 
1. To give conſent. 


/ 


Oſtus, with whoſe hand the Nicene creed was | 
ſet down, and framed for the whole chriſtian world | 


to ſubſcribe unto, ſo far yielded in the end, as even 
with the ſame hand to ratify the Arians confeſſion. 
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Advife thee what is to be done, 5 

| And we will all ſubſcribe to thy advice. Shateſp. 

Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key, 

All cruels elſe ſubſerib'd. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

So ſpake much humbled Eve; but fate 

Subſcrib'd not: nature firſt gave ſigns, impreſs'd 

On bird, beaſt, air. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
2. To promiſe a ſtipulated ſum for the pro- 

motion of any undertaking. 
SuBSCRI'BER, z. / | from ſubſcriptio, 

Lat.] | : 
1. One who ſubſcribes, 


2. One who contributes to any undertaking. 
Let a pamphlet come out upon a demand in a 
proper juncture, every one of the party Who can 
ſpare a ſhilling ſhall be a ſubſcriber, Swift. 


| SUBSCRIPTION. 2. / [from ſubſcriptio, 


Lat.] 
1. Any thing underwritten. 

The man afked, Are ye chriſtians? We an- 
ſwered we were; ſearing the leſs becauſe of the 
croſs we had ſeen in the ſubſcriptions Bacon, 

2. Conſent or atteſtation 
derwriting the name. 
3- 'The a& or ſtate of contributing to.any 


undertaking. 
The work he plied; | 
Stocks and ſubſcriptions pour on ev'ry fide» Pape. 
South-ſea ſubſcriptions take who pleaſe, | 
Leave me but liberty. Pope. 


4. Submiſſioa ; obedience. Not in uſe. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs ; 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children 
You owe me no ſubſcription. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
SUBSE CTION. 2. /. | /ub and ſectio, Lat.] 
A ſubdiviſion of a larger ſection into 
a leſſer; ſection of a ſection. Die. 
SUBSE CUTIVE. adj. | from ſubſeguor, Lat.] 
Following in train, 
SUBSEPTUPLE. adj. [| ſub and ſeptuplus, 
Lat.] Containing one of ſeven parts. 
If unto this lower pully there were added another, 
then the power would be unto the weight in a ſub- 
quintuple proportion; if a third, a ſubſeptuple. 
| Wilkins. 
SU"BSEQUENCE. 2. /. 
Lat.] The ſtate of following ; not pre- 
cedence. 3 
By this faculty we can take notice of the order of 


precedence and ſubſequence in which they are paſt, 
| Grew. 


SUBSEQUENT. adj. [ ſulſeguent, Fr. 
fubſequens, Lat. This word is impro- 
perly pronounced long in the ſecond ſyl- 
lable by Shakeſpeare.] Following in 
train ; not preceding. 

In ſuch indexes, although ſmall pricks 
To their ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the giant maſs 
Of things to come, at large. 
| Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 


The ſubſequent words come on before the prece- 


dent vaniſh. Bacon. 
Why does each conſenting fign 

With prudent harmony combine 

In turns to move, and ſubſequent appear 

To gird the globe and regulate the year? Prior. 


This article is introduced as ſubſequent to the 
treaty of Munſter, made about 1648, when England 
was in the utmoſt confuſion, _ Seoift. 
SUBSEQUENTLY. adv. | from ſubſequent. ] 

Not ſo as to go before; ſo as to follow 
In train, 

To men in governing moſt things fall out acci- 
dentally, and come not into any compliance with 
their preconceived ends; but they are forced to 
comply ſubſequently, and to ſtrike in with things as 
they fall out, by poſtliminious after-applications of 


South. 


. Hooker. 


them to their purpoſes. 


— 


[from ſubſeguor, 


If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 


given by un- 


To SUBSE RVE. ». a. 


To ſerve in — vs * 


ſtrumentally. OY 
Not made to rule 
But to ſubſerve where wiſdom bears commang, 


It is a greater credit to know the ways 2 
vating nature, and making her ſabſerve are 
8 than to have learned all the intrigues © a 
ICY» e 
The memory hath no ſpeciat part of Dy 
devoted to its own ſervice, but uſes all tho 0 
which ſubſerwve our ſenſations, as well as Pang, 
ing powers. ite 


7 Wh, 

SUBSE RVIENCE, 25 [from /i -v 
SUBSE RVIENCY. Inſtrumental tac 
uſe, or operation. ; 


Wicked ſpirits may by their cunnj 
ther in a N ee or ee 
deſigns of a good angel. Foy 
There is an immediate and agil fublovieng 0 
the ſpirits to the empire of the ſoul, TY 

Hale's Origin 5 

We cannot look upon the — ns 
ſo much fitneſs, uſe, and ſulſcrviency to infiite 
functions, any otherwiſe than as the effect of con. 
trivance. Bnily, 
There is a regular ſubordination and Jubſerviny 

among all the parts to beneficial ends, 
: Cheyne”s Pbiloſipbical Principles, 
SUBSE RVIENT. adj. | ſubſerviens, Lau,] 

Subordinate; inſtrumentally uſeful, 


Hammond had an incredible dexterity, ſcarcy 
ever reading any thing which he did not make fa. 
ſervient in one kind or other. Fi. 
Philoſophers and common heathens believed one 
God, to whom all things are referred; but under 
this God they worſhipped many inferior and ſad . 
vient gods, Stilling feet 
Theſe ranks of creatures are ſubſcrvicxt one t9 
another, and the moſt of them ſerviceable to man, 
Ray. 
While awake, we feel none of thoſe motions 2 
tinually made in the diſpoſal of the corporeal prin« 
ciples ſubſervient herein. Grew, 
Senſe is ſubſervient unto fancy, fancy unto inte. 
lect. f ö Grew, 
We are not to conſider the world as the body of 
God; he is an uniform being, void of organs, 
members, or parts; and they are his creatures, lu 

ordinate to him, and ſubſerwient to his will, 
Neroten's tic. 

Moſt criticks, fond of ſome ſubſervient art, 

Still make the whole depend upon a part; 

They talk of principles, but notions prize, 
And all to one lov's folly ſacrifice. Ppt, 


SUBSE XTUPLE. adj, [ ſub and ſextuplui 
Lat.] Containing one part of fx. 
One of theſe under pullies abates half of that bes. 
vineſs the weight hath, and cauſes the power to be 
in a ſubduple proportion unto it, two of thema ſub 
quadruple proportion, three a fubJextuples 
Miltins's Mathematical Magic 
To SUBSI'DE. v. . [Val ſido, Lat.] To 
fink ; to tend downwards. It is a 
monly uſed of one part of a ng” l, 
ſinking in the whole. Pope has uſed it 
rather improperly. | 
He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head, 
With terror trembled heav'n's r ou 
And from his ſhaken curls ambrofial 9 
Now love ſuſpends his golden ſcales in ally 
Weighs Joe Hark wits againſt the lady's 9 5 5 
The doubtful beam Jong nods from {ice to, I 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs / Fo 
| e 
SUBSIDENCE. ] %/+ [from fabfde.} . 
act of ſinking ; den 


Su ae ond 
cy downward. take 
This gradual ſubſidency of the 25 75 oo 
up a conſiderable time. "This 


SUB 

„ Aittellany of bodies being determined to 

kbp — by their different ſpecifick gravi- 
5 all thoſe which had the ſame gravity ſubſided 
es ſame time» ; Wedward. 

By the alternate motion of thoſe air bladders, 
whole ſurfaces are by turns freed from mutual con- 
tat, and by a ſudden ſubſidence meet again by the 
ingreſs and egreſs of the air, the liquor is {till far- 
ther attenuated. + Arbuthnot. 


R-. ad. [/ub/ediaire, Fr. /ub- 
5c, Lat. from Jubfidy.] Aﬀiſtant ; 


bought in aid. | 
—_ ſubſtances burn the blond, and are a ſort 
of [ubdiary galls Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


oUBSIDY. 1. /. [/ubfide, Fr. ſubfedium, 
Lat.] Aid, commonly ſuch as is given 
in money. 25 ; 
They adviſed the king to ſend ſpeedy aids, and 
vich much alacrity granted a great rate of ſubſidy. 


Bacon. 
is all the ſub/idy the preſent age can raiſe. 
; Dryden. 


It is a eeiebrated notion of a patriot, that a houſe 
of commons ſhould never grant ſuch ſubſidies as 
give no pain to the people, leſt the nation ſhould 
xcquieſce under a burden they did not feel. Addiſon. 

7: SuB$1'GN, v. a. [ ſub/igno, Lat.] To 
ſign under. | 

Neither have they ſeen any deed, before the con- 
queſt, but ſab ſigned with croſſes and ſingle names 
vithout ſurnames. Camden. 

7; SUBSTST. v. 2. [/ ulſiſter, Fr. ſub- 
fo, Lat.] : . 
i. To be; to have exiſtence, 
. To continue; to retain the preſent ſtate 
or condition. 
Firm we /ub/iP, but poſſible to ſwerve. Milton. 


moral impoſſibility that the republick could ſub// 
any longer. — Sao ift. 

3. To have means of living; to be main- 
tained, 

He hone fo powerfully upon me, that, like the 
beat of a Ruſſian ſummer, he ripened the fruits 
of poetry in a cold climate; and gave me where- 
withal to ſubſit in the long winter which fſuccee Jed. 

Dryden. 

Let us remember thoſe that want neceſlaries, 
35 we ourſelves ſhould have defired to be remem- 
dere, had it been our ſad lot to ſubſe on other 
mer's charity. Atterbury. 

Jo inhere; to have exiſtence by means 
of ſomething elſe. 

Though the general natures of theſe qualities 
e ſufticiently diſtant from one another, yet when 
de eome to ſubſiſt in particulars, and to be clothed 
vith ſeveral accidents; then the diſcernment is not 

. fo eaſy, South. 

©UBSI STENCE or SUBS1'STENCY., 3. /. 
{ /ub/Rence, Fr. from jub/gÞ.] 

. Real being. 

The ficth, and the conjunction of the fleſh with 
God, degan both at one inſtant; his making and 
tixing to himſelf our fleſh was but one act; ſo that 
in Chriſt there is no perſonal ſub ſiſtence but one, and 
that from everlaſting. * * Hooker. 
6 e know as little how the union is diſſolved, 
tdaris, the chain of theſe differing fubſeencies that 
compound us, as how it firſt commenced. Glanv. 
Vat only the things had ſubſiſtence, but the very 
ses were of ſome creatures exiſting. Stilling f. 
2. Competence means of ſupporting life. 
* LY could only propoſe to himſelf a com- 

«b/;ftence out of the plunder of his province. 


: Addiſen, 
4. Inherence in ſomething elſe. # 


SUBSI'STENT 5 ; 

TENT. adi. | ſalſiſtens, Lat. 

l, aring real bein 7 1 ] | 
it, gc Ceny ſpirits (ah tent without bodies, will 
3 air the ſeparate exiſtence of their 


The very foundation was removed, and it was a | 


SUB 
2. Inherent. 

Theſe qualities are not ſub/ſent in thoſe bodies, 
_ are operations of fancy begotten in ſomething 
elſe, 

SUBSTANCE. 1. /. ¶ jubPance, Fr. /ub- 
ftantia, Lat.] . 

1. Being; ſomething exiſting ; ſomething 
of which we can fay that it is, 

Since then the ſoul works by herſelf alone, 
Springs not from ſenſe, nor humours well agreeing; 

Her nature is peculiar, and her own 
She is a ſubſtance, and a perfect being. 

The ftrength of gods, 

And this empyreal ſubſtance, cannot fail. Milton. 
2, That which ſupports accidents. 

What creatures there inhabit, of what mold 

And ſubſtance ? Milton. 
Every being is confidered as ſubſiſting in and by 
itſelf, and then it is called a ſubſtance; or it ſub- 
ſiſts in and by another, and then it is called a mode 
or manner of being. Watts, 
3. The eſſential part. 

It will ſerve our turn to comprehend the ſus- 
ance, without confining ourſelves to ſcrupulous ex- 
actneſs in form. Digty. 

This edition is the ſame in ſubſtance with the 
Latin. | Burn. 

They are the beft epitomes, and let you fee with 
one caſt of the eye the ſubſtance of a hundred pages. 

Add: Nn. 
4. Something real, not imaginary; ſome- 
thing ſolid, not empty. 
Shadows to-night 
Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Richard, 
Than can the ſubfance of ten thoutand ſoldiers 
Arm'd all in proof, and led by ſhallow Richmond. 
| Shakeſpcare. 


Nikon. 


Davies. 


He the future evil ſhall no leſs 
In apprehenſion than in ſubſtance feel. 

Heroick virtue did his actions guide, 
And he the ſulſtance, not th' appearance, choſe : 

To reſcue one ſuch friend he took more pride 
Than to deſtroy whole thouſands of ſuch foes. 

| | Dryden. 

God is no longer to be worſhipped and believed 
in as a god foreſhewing and aſſuring by types, but 
as a god who has performed the ſubſtance of what 
he promiſed. Nelſon 

5. Body ; corporeal nature. 

Between the parts of opake and coloured bodies 
are many ſpaces, either empty or repleniſhed with 
mediums of other denſities; as, water between the 
tinging corpuſcles wherewith any liquor is impreg- 

_ nated, air between the aqueous globules that conſti- 
tute clouds or miſts, and for the moſt part ſpaces 
void of both air and water; but yet perhaps not 
wholly void of all ſubftance between the parts of 
hard bodies. Newtsn. 

The qualities of plants are more various than 
thoſe of animal ſulſtances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There may be a great and conſtant cough, with 
an extraordinary diſcharge of flegmatick matter, 
while, notwithſtanding, the ſubſtance of the lungs re- 
mains ſound, | Blackmore, 

6, Wealth ; means of life, 

He hath eaten me out of houſe and home, and 
hath put all my ſubſarce into that fat belly of his; 
but I will have ſome of it out again. 

TERS Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

We are deſtroying many thouſand lives, and ex- 
hauſting our ſubſtance, but not for our own intereſt, 

| Swift. 


SUBSTA"NTIAL. adj, [ /ubfantiel, Fr, from 


Subſtance.) 
1. Real; actually exiſting. 

If this atheiſt would have his chance to be a real 
and ſubſtantial agent, he is more ſtupid than the 
vulgar. Bentley. 

2. True; ſolid; real; not merely ſeem- 
1 


ng. 
O bleſſed, bleſſed night l. I am afraid, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream; 


Vor. IIa Breaun. | 


Bentley. 


SUB 
To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſtantial life, 
If happineſs be a ſubſtantial good, 
Not fram'd of accidents, nor ſubject to them, 
I err'd to ſeek it in a blind revenge. Denham. 
Time, as a river, hath brought down to us what 
is more light and ſuperficial, while things more 
ſolid and ſubſtantial have been immerſed. Glanve 
The difference betwixt the empty vanity of oſ- 
tentation, and the ſubfantial ornaments of virtue. 
L' Eftranges 
Obſervations are the only ſure grounds whereon 
to build a laſting and ſubſtantial philolophy. 
| W: oodawar, d. 
A ſolid and Le. ee greatneſs of ſoul, looks 
down with negle& on the cenſures and applauſes of 
the multitude. | Addiſane 
This uſeful, charitable, humble employment of 
yourſelves, is what I recommend to you with great- 


Milton. 


and pious life. | 
3- Corporeal ; material, | 
Now ſhine theſe planets with ſubſtantial rays ? 
Does innate luſtre gild their meaſur'd days? 
| Prior. 
The fun appears flat like a plate of filyer, the 
moon as big as the ſun, and the rainbow a large 
ſrbftantial arch in the ſky ; all which are groſs falſe - 
hoods. Watts, 
4. Strong; ſtout ; bulky. 
Subſtantial doors, 
Croſs-barr'd and bolted faſt, fear no aſſaults. Mi t. 
5. Reſponſible ; moderately wealthy ; poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſubſtance, | 
Trials of crimes and titles of right ſhall be made 
by verdict of a jury, choſen out of the honeſt and 
moit ſubſtantial freeholders. Spenſer on Ire and. 
The merchants, and ſubſtantia: citizens, cannct 


make up more than a hundred thou'and families. 


Addiſon on the War. 
SUBSTANTIA'LITY. 3. /; [from /ubf&an- 
tial.) 
1. The ſtate of real exiſtence. 
2. Corporeity; materiality. 
Body cannot act on any thing but by motion 3 
motion cannot be received but by quantity and 
matter: the ſoul is a ſtranger to ſuch groſs ſubflan- 
tiality, and owns nothing of theſe. Glanv. Sceꝑſis. 
SuUBSTA'NTIALLY., adv. | from ſubſtan- 
tial.) 


1. In manner of a ſubſtance ; with reality 


of exiſtence, 
In him his Father ſhone ſubſtantially expreſs' d. 


2. Strongly ; ſolidly. 
Having ſo ſubſtantially provided for the north, 
they promiſed themſelves they ſhould end the war 
that ſummer. : Clarendon. 
3. Truly; ſolidly ; really; with fixed pur- 
ole. 

The laws of this religion would make men, if 
they would truly obſerve them, ſubſtantially religious 
towards God, chaſte, and temperate. Tilletſons 

4. With competent wealth. 


SuBSTA"NTIALNESS. . J [from ſubſtau- 
tial.] | 
1. The flate of being ſubſtantial. 
2. Firmneſs; ſtrength ; power of holding 
or laſting. 
When ſ»bRantialnc/s combineth with delightful- 
neſs, fulneſs with fineneſs, how can the language 


which conſiſteth of theſe ſound other than moſt 
full of ſweetneſs? - 


rique, ſuſtaining the third, and adorning the ſe- 
cond ſtory. | : 


Eſſential parts. 
Although a cuſtom introduced againſt the ſub- 


Too flattering ſweet to Le ſubſtantial, Shakeſpeare. | 


fantiats of an appeal be not valid, as that it ſhould 
FX aot 


eſt earneſtneſs, as being a ſubſtantial part of a wiſe _ 
Laws 
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Milton. 


Camden s Remaim. 
In degree of ſubſtantialneſi next above the Do-— 


Wattong _ - 
SussTANTIALS. #./; [without ſingular. ] 
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SUB 
not be appealed to a ſuperior but ta an inferior 
judge, yet a cuſtom may be introduced againſt the 
aceidentals of an appeal. Ayliffe's Parergon- 

To SUBSTA"NTIATE. v. a. [from /ub- 

ance.] To make to exiſt. 

The accidental of any act js ſaid to be whatever 
advenes to the act itſelf already ſulſtantiated. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Su"B8TANTIVE. #. , | ſubftantif, Fr. ſub- 

ftantivum, Lat.] A noun betokening 

the thing, not a quality. 

Claudian perpetually cloſes his ſenſe at the end 
of a verſe, commonly called golden, or two ſub- 
ſtantives and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt 

them to keep the peace. Dryden. | 

SUBSTANTIVE. adj. [ /ſubſtantivus, Lat.] 

1. Solid; depending only on itſelf, Not 
in uſe. 

He conſidered how ſufficient and ſubftantive this 
land was to maintain itſelf, without any aid of 
the foreigner, Bacon. 


2. Betokening exiſtence. 

One is obliged to join many particulars_in one 
propoſition, becauſe the repetition of the ſubſtantive 
verb would be tedious. Arbuthnot. 

SUBSTA"NTIVELY. adv. [from ſubſtan- 
tive.] As a ſubſtantive. 
To SU'BSTITUTE. v. a. | ſubſtituer, Fr. 
Subſtitutus, from /ub and ftatus, Lat.) 
To put in the place of another. 

In the original deſigns of ſpeaking, a man can 
ſubſtitute none for them that can equally conduce 
to his honour. Government of the Tongue. 

: If a ſwarthy tongue 
Ts underneath his humid palate hung, 
Reje& him then, and ſubſtitute another. Dryden. 

Some few verſes are inſerted or ſubſtituted in the 
room of others. a Congreve. 


SuU"BSTITUTE. 2. J. [ /ubſtitut, Fr. from 
the verb.] | 
1. One placed by another to act with dele- 


. gated power, 3 
Were you ſworn to the duke, or to the deputy ? 
Io him and his ſubſtitutes. Shakeſpeare. 
You *ve taken up, | 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The ſubjects of his ſubſtitute, my father, | 
And here upſwarm'd them. Shakeſp, Henry IV. 
| Haſt thou not made me here thy ſubſtitute, 
And theſe inferior far beneath me ſer? Milton. 
Providence delegates to the ſupreme magiſtrate 
the ſame power for the good of men, which that 
fupreme magiſtrate transfers to thoſe ſeveral /ub- 
fitutes who act under him. Addiſon. 
2. It is uſed likewiſe for things: as, one 
medicine is a /ub/itute for another. 
SUBSTITUTION. 2. / | ſub/{itution, Fr, 
from /ub/titute.] The act of placing any 
erſon or thing in the room of another ; 
the ſtate of being placed in the room 
of another. 
He did believe | 
He was the duke, from ſubſtitution, | 
And executing th' outward face of royalty, 
With all prerogative. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Nor ſal, ſulphur, or mercury can be ſeparated 
from any perfect metals; for every part, ſo ſepa- 
rated, may eaſily be reduced into perfect metal 
without ſubſtitution of that which chymiſts ima- 


* 


gine to be wanting. Bacen's Phyſical Remains. 8 G 3 
To SUBSTRA'CT. v. a. | jubtraho, Lat. SUBTERRA NEAL. 4%. Lab and terra, 
fouftrattion Fr ] SUBTERRA N EAN. Latin ; ſouſterraine, 

; |SUBTERRA"NEZOuUs. { Fr. Subterranean or 


1. To take away part from the whole. 
2. To take one number from another. 
SuUBSTRA'CTION.' #. / | ſouſftraire, fou-' 

fraction, Fr.] ; 
1. The act of taking away part from the 


—— 


4 


To SUBTE ND. v. @. Tad and 


SuBTENSE. 2. / [ ſub and tenſus, Lat.] 
SU"BTER. [Latin.] In compoſition, ſig- 
SUBTERFLU'ENT. 


SUBTERFLUOUS. 


SU"BTERFUGE, 2. . [ ſubterfuge, Fr. ſub- 


SU"BTERRANY. 


8. UB 


J cannot call this piece Tully's nor my own, 
being much altered not only by the change of the 
ſtyle, but by addition and ſubſtraction. Denham. 

2. [In arithmetick.] The taking of a 


leſſer number out of a greater of like 


kind, whereby to find out a third num- | 


ber, being or declaring the inequality, 
exceſs, or difference between the num- 
bers given. Cocker*s Arithmetick. 
SUBSTRU'CTION. 2. . [ /ub/trudtio, from 
ſub and ſtrus, Latin.] Underbuilding. 


To found our habitation firmly, examine the 
bed of earth upon which we build, and then the 


underſillings, or ſubſtruction, as the ancients call | 


Wottin's ArchiteFure. 
. adj, [ub and ftylus.] Sub- 


it, j 
SUBSTY'L 


feylar Ine is, in dialing, a right line, | 


whergon the gnomon or ſtyle of a dial is 
erected at right angles with the plane. 
| Di. 


Ere&\ the ſtyle perpendicularly over the ſulſtilar 
line, fo *« to make an angle with the dial-plane 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place. 

| Mcxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


SUBSU'LTIVE. Na. | ſubſultus, Lat.] 
SUBSULTORY. { Bounding ; moving by 
ftarts. 


SUBSU"LTORILY. adv. [from ſubſultory.] 
In a bounding manner; by fits-; by 
ſtarts. 

The ſpirits ſpread even, and move not ſubſulto- 
rily; for that will make the parts cloſe and pliant. 
| Bacon's NaturaF Hiſtory. 

SUBTA'NGENT. . J. In any curve, is 
the line which determines the interſec- 
tion of the tangent in the axis prolonged. 

Die. 

| tendo, 

Lat.] To be extended under. 

In rectangles and triangies, the iquare which is 
made of the fide that /juvrendeth the right angle, 
is equal to the ſquares which are made of th e ſides 
containing the right angle. Brown. 

From Aries righ:ways draw a line, to end 
In the ſame round, and let that line ſubt?nd 

An equa! triangle: now tince the lines 

Muſt three umes touch the round, and meet three 
figns, - | 


Where er they meet in angles, thoſe are trines. 
Crrech. 


The chord of an arch. 


nifies ander. 
adj. ¶Jabterfluo, Lat.] 


Run ning under. 


| 


ter and fugio, Lat.] A ſhift; an eva- 
ſion; a trick. 

The king cared not for fubterfuges, but would 
ſtand envy, and appear in any thing that was to 
his mind. Bacon. 

Notwithſtanding all their fly ſubterfuges and ftu- 
died evafions, yet the product of all their endea- 
vours is but as the birth of 'the labuuring moun- 
tains, wind and emptineſs. Glanville. 

Atle& not little ſhifts and ſubterfuges to avoid 
the force of an argument. Mutts. 


fubterrancous 18 the 
word now uſed.] Lying under the earth; 


placed below the ſurface. 
Metals are wholly ſubterrany; whereas plants 
are part above earth, and part under. 
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: In. ſubterranies, as the fa L Y 
| are brimſtone and mercury, ys ye ts, 
| The force aural Hp, 
Of ſubterranean wind tranſports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the ſhatter's ſid 
Of thund"ring Ætna, whoſe combuſtibl 
And fuel'd entrails thence conceivin fir 
Sublim'd with mineral fury, ald che aint, 
: wo wins proceeded from the c . g 
the neighbouring ſubterra in 
conflagration. sf | "ea! parts by W pes 
Tell by what paths, what 6 9. 
Back to the fountain's head ory Ways, 
The refluent rivers, 3 3 
: Let my ſoft minutes glide obſcurely on ace, 
Like Subterrancous ſtreams, unhearg, ako. 


This ſubterrancous 


ſigned ſo much for a 


| orris 
paſfage Was not at ſira K. 
highway as for a quarry, 


Wil, 
ſubterranean world, TION 
quake unreſiſted ſhakes 
They», 
1. J. | ſub and terra, 
er ground. Not in ug, 
der ſubterranitic; nut in con. 
ciently reſpective unto the c gl. 


Braten. 


Rous'd within the 
Th' expanding carth 
Aſpiring eities. 
SU BTERRATN ITV. 
Lat.] A place und 


We commonly confi 
templations ſuffi 
tion. 

SU'BTILE. adj. [ jubrile, Fr. jubtili, la 
This word 1s often written Jubile,] 
1. Thin; not denſe; not groſs, 
From his eyes the fleeting fair | 
Retir'd, like jzb:/e ſmoke difſoiv'd in air, 
Dryers rei 

Deny Des Cart his ſubtile er e 
You leave him neither fire nor ue Priv 

Is not the heat conveyed th the "cout 
by the vibrations of a much he, wedum than 
air, which, after the air was drawn cut, rem nd 
in the vacuum ? Nea Outickts 

2. Nice; fine ; delicate; not coarie. 

But c# che clock, which in our breaits we bear 
The ſubtile motions we forget the while, Darin, 

Thou only know'ſt her nature and her pou'ts; 
Her ſubtile form thou only canſt define, Davie, 

I do diflinguith plain 
Each ſubtile line of her immortal face. 
3. Piercing ;. acute, 

Paſs we the flow diſeaſe, and Habt pain, 
Which our weak frame is deſtin d to ſuſtain; 
The cruel ſtone, the cold catarrh. Prix, 


4. Cunning ; artful ; fly ; ſubdolcus. In 
this ſenſe it is now commonly written 
Jubtle, Milton ſeems to have both, [See 


SUBTLE. ] 

Arrius, a prieſt in the church of Alexandria, 
ſubtile-witted and a marvellous fair-ſpoken man, 
was diſcontented that one thould be placed beter? 
him in honour, whoſe ſuperior he thought himklf 
in deſert, becauſe through envy and ftomach prone 
unto contradiction. CoA» 

Think you this York 
Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother 

To taunt and ſcorn-you * Shakejp. Richard ll. 

O ſubtile love, a thouſand wiles thou batt 
By humble ſuit, by ſervice, or by hire, 
To win a maiden's hold. Fairſur. 

A woman, an harlot, and ſub:ile of heart. 
Prov. vil. ic. 

Nor thou his malice, and falſe guile, contemt: 
Subtile he needs mult be, who could ſeduce „ 
Angels. Milton's Paradiſe L's 

5. Deceitful. 

Like a bowl upon a ſubth ground, 

I've tumbled paſt the throw. Shargpe Carina. 
6. Refin'd ; acute beyond necelty. | 


"oy 
. - — ure and ju . 
Things remote from uſe, obſcure, and 5 


SU'BTILELY. adv. [from abril. 
1. In a ſubtile manner; thinly ; * 


denſely. 
2. Finely ; not groſsly. 


rn — aw a. 


Darin, 


Tix 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
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) 

Prix, 
„ In 
itten 
[ See 


ria, 4 
Man, 
defote 
melt 
1 prone 
Hedi. 
III. 
l 
aft. 
Vide ICs 
ntemn: 


i Lis 


riclarut- 


ſul tes 


Mi. 


Tix 


- not 


The conſtitution of che air a 
1% by worms in 3 Bacon. 


— iſters the ſtone ſhould not be too 
bg onto for it will better manifeſt irs 
jon in more ſenfible dimenhions. | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The opakeſt bodies, if ſubtilely divided, as me- 
« difſolved in acid menſtruums, become per- 
Netuton. 


*weth more ſub- 


actr 


tal 
fectly tranſparent. 


q Artfully ; cunningly. 


By granting this, add the reputation of loving 


the truth ſincerely to that of having been able to 
oppoſe it ſubtilely. ves le, 


* Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves of affiic-, 


tion by diſputing ſubtilely againſt it, and pertina- 
chully maintaining that afflictions are no real 
1 | Tillotſon's Sermons. 
& pTILENESS. 2. , [from ſubtile.] 
i, Finenels ; rareneſs. 
. Cunning ; artfulneſs. 
7, SUBTI LIATE. v. a. 
To make thin, | | 
A very dry and warm or ſabtiliating air opens 
the ſurface of the earth, Harvey on the Plague. 
& 3TILIa'TION. 2. J. [ ſubtiliation, Fr. 
from /ubtiliate.] The act of making thin. 
By /ubtil:atron and rarefaction the oil contained 
in grapes, if diſtilled before it be fermented, be- 
comes {pirit of wine. | Beyle, 
Su371L1z4"TION. 2. , [from ſubtilize,] 
1. Subtilization is making any thing ſo 
volatile as to rife readily in ſteam or 
vapour. Quincy. 
Fluids have their reſiſtances proportional to their 
denſtties, ſo that no ſubrilization, diviſion of parts, 
or refining, can alter theſe reſiſtances. 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
2. Refinement ; ſuperfluous acuteneſs. 
7. SUBTILI'ZE. v. @. | ſubtilizer, 
from /ubtile. ] 3 | 
1. To make thin; to make leſs groſs or 
coarſe, 


[from fubtile.] 


F 1 


Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pan- | 


creatick juices, is further ſubtilized, and rendered 
fo fluid and penetrant, that the thinner and finer 
part eaſily finds way in at the ftreight orifices of 
the lacteous veins. Ray on the Creation. 

Body cannot be vitalz for if it be, then is it ſo 
either as ſubtilixed or organized, moved or endowed 
with life, Grew, 


2. To refine ; to ſpin into uſeleſs niceties. 
The moſt obvious verity is ſubtilixed into nice- 
tes, and ſpun into a thread indiſcernible by com- 
mon oj ticks. . | Glanville, 
70 SUBTILIZE, v. 2. To talk with too 
much refinement. : 
Qalittes and moods ſome modern philoſophers 
have ſub:ilized on. Digby on Bodies. 


drr r. 2. /. [ ſubtilite, Fr. from 
ſabrilk.] | 
1. Thaneſs ; fineneſs ; exility of parts. 
The julrilries of particular ſounds may paſs 
firough ſmall crannies not confuſed, but its mag- 
nity not ſo well. Bacon. 
Hou ſhall we this union well expreſs ? 
Nouzht ties the ſoul, her ſubtilty is ſuch. Davies. 
he corporeity of all bodies being the ſame, and 
ſubtly in all bodies being effentially the ſame 
ming, could any body by fubrilty become vital, 
Ven any degree of ſubtilty would produce ſome de- 
gree of life, Grew's Coſmologia. 
ie, ite more of kin they are to ſpirit in 
©. 199 rennement, the more ſpreading and 
Kt-0itufive are they, Norris. 
2. Nicety; exility. 


wages is inviſible, in reſpect of the fineneſs 


the bog I 4 - 8 
a body, or fubci/ty of the motion, is little en- 


an to the ſenſe of 


SUB 
] 3. Refinement ;. too much acuteneſs. 
You prefer the reputation of candour before 
that of ſubtiliy. | ; Boyle. 
Intelligible diſcourſes are ſpoiled by too much 
ſubtilty in nice diviſions, Locke. 
Greece did at length a learned race produce, 
Who needful ſcience mock'd, and arts of uſe; | 
Mankind with idle ſubtilties embroil, 
And faſhion ſyſtems with romantick toil. 


5 Blackmore. 
They give method, and ſhed ſubtilty upon their 
author. Baker. 


4. Cunning ; artifice ; flyneſs, 
Finding force now faint to be, 
He thought grey hairs afforded ſubtilty. Sidney. 
The rudeneſs and barbarity of ſavage Indians 
know not ſo perfectly to hate all virtues as ſome 
men's ſubtilty. King Charles. 
Sleights proceeding 
As from his wit and native ſubtlety. Milton. 


Su'BTLE. adj. [written often for /ubrile, 
eſpecially in the ſenſe of cunning.] Sly ; 
artful ; cunning. 

Some ſubtle headed fellow will put ſome quirk, 
or deviſe ſome evaſion, whereof the reſt will take 
hold. $ : Spenſer. 

Shall'we think the ſubtle-witted French 
Conj'rers and ſorc'rers, that, afraid of him, 

By magick verſe have thus contriv'd his end? 
Shakefpcare's Henry VI. 
The ſerpent, ſabtloſt beaſt of all the field. Milt. 
The Arabians were men of a deep and ſubtle wit. 


| Spratt. 
SUBTLY. adv. | from ſubtle.] 
1. Slily ; artfully ; cunningly. 
Thou ſee'ſt how ſubtly to detain thee I deviſe 
Inviting thee to hear, while I relate. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. Nicely ; delicately. 
In the nice bee, what fenſe ſo ſubtly true, 
From pois nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! 
Pope. 
To SUBTRA'CT. v. a. | ſubtrafio, Latin. 


write ſabtradt; thoſe who know the 

French original, write ſubftra#, which 

is the common word.] To withdraw 
part from the reſt, 

Reducing many things unto charge, which, by 
confuſion, became concealed and ſabtracted from 
the crown. | Davies. 

What is ſubtrafed or ſubdued out of the ex- 
tent of the divine perfection, leaves ſtill a quotient 
infinite, Hale. 

The ſame ſwallow, by the ſubtracting daily of her 
eggs, laid nineteen ſucceſſively, and then gave 
Over. ; Ray. 


SUBTRA'CTER. #, . [| {ubtraho, Lat.] 
The number to be taken out of a larger 
number, 

SUBTRACTION. . /. See SUBSTRAC- 
Tio... | 

SUBTRAHE'ND. z. / [ ſubtrahendum, Lat.] 

The number out of which part is taken. 


triplus, Lat.] Containing a third, or one 
part of three. 

"The power will be in a ſubtrip/e proportion to the 
weight. Wilkins's Muthenutical Magic. 
SUBVENTATNEOUS. adj, | ſubwentaneas, 
Lat.] Addle ; windy. 

Suitable unt> the relation of the mares in Spain, 
and their ſubventancous conceptions tram the wel- 
tern wind. Brown, 
Ta SUBVE'RSE. v. a. | ſubwerſus, Latin. 
To ſubvert. Spex/er uſes jubverſt in the 
{ame ſenſe. 

Empires fubwers'd, when ruling fate has ſtruck 
Th' unalterable hour, Thomimn's Autumn. 


Cuired, 
Bacsn. 


} 


They who derive it from the Latin 


SUBTRI'PLE. adj. | /ubtriple, Fr. ſub and 


$UcC 


verſus, Latin. ] Overthrow ; ruin; de. 
ſtruction, | 5 5 
Theſe ſeek ſubwerſion of thy harmleſs life. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
It is far more honourable to ſuffer, than to proſ- 
per in their ruin and ſubverſion. Ring Charles. 
Theſe things refer to the opening and ſhutting 
the abyſs, with the diſſolution or ſubverſion of the 
earth. Burnet. 
© Laws have been often abuſed, to the oppreſſion 
and the ſubverſion of that order they were intended 
to preſerve, | Rogers. 
SUBVE RS1VE, adj. | from ſubwert.] Hav- 
ing tendency to overturn: with . 
Lying is a vice ſubverſive of the very ends and 
| deſign of converfation. | Rogers. 
To SUBVE RT. v. 4. [ /ubvertir, Fr. 
/ubwverto, Lat.] 5 
1. To overthrow; to overturn ; to deſtroy; 


to turn upſide down. 
God, by things deem'd weak, 
Subverts the worldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe. Milt. 
No propoſition can be received for divine reve- 


ledge ; becauſe this would ſubvert the principles 
of all knowledge. Locke. 
Trees are ſubwerted or broken by high winds. 
Mortimer. 
2. To corrupt; to confound. 
Strive not about words to no purpoſe, but to the 
ſubverting of the hearers. 2 Tim. ii. 14. 
SUBVE RTER. 2. / from ſubwert.] Over - 
thrower; deſtroyer. | 
O traitor ! worſe than Sinon was to Troy 
O vile ſubwerter of the Gallick reign, 
More falſe than Gano was to Charlemagne ! 
Dryden, 
They anathematize them as enemies to God, 
and ſubverters of ſouls. 


SU BURD. 2. . [ /uburbium, Lat.] 


1. Building without the walls of a city. 
There 's a trim rabble let in: are all theie your 
faithful friends o th* ſuburbs ? Shak, Henry VIII. 
What can be more to the diſvaluation of the 
power of the Spaniard, than to have marched ſe- 
ven days in the heart of his countries, and lodged 
three nights in the ſuburbs of his principal city? 
| Bacon's War with Spain. 
2. The confines ; the outpart. 
The ſuburbs of my jacket are ſo gone, 
I have not left one ſkirt to fit upon. Cleaveland. 
They on the ſmoothed plank, 
The ſuburb of their ſtraws built citadel, 
Expatiate. Milton. 
When our fortunes are violently changed, our 


— 


ſuburbs and expectation of ſorrows. Taylar. 
SUBURBAN. adj. [ ſuburbanus, Lat. from 
ſuburb.) inhabiting the ſuburb. 


Poor clinches the ſuburban muſe attords, 
And Panton waging harmleis war with words. 


Then weds an heireſs of ſnburlan mould, 
Ugly as apes, but well endow'd with gold. Harte. 
SUBWO R KER. 7. . | /ub and worker.] 

Underworker ; ſubordinate helper. 
He that governs well leads the blind ; but he 
that teaches gives him eyes: and it is glorious to 
be a ſub<y9/ ker to grace, in freeing it from ſome 
of the inconveniences of original fin. Scuths 
SUCCEDA NEOUS. adj, | /uccedanens, Lat.] 

Supplying the place of ſomethinq elſe. 

Nor is 4-tius ſtrictly to be believed when he 
pre{criberh the itone of the orter as a fuccedancous 
unto Cat meum. Breton. 
{ have not difcovered the menſtruum: I will 
- preſent a ſuccedam uus experiment made with a com- 
mon liquor. Boyle. 
SLCCEDANECTN. n. . [Latin.] Thar 
which is put to ierve lor ſometiung elſe. 


F fs Ts 


SumvE RSION. mn . | ſubverſion, Fr. ſub- 


lation, if contradictory to our clear intuitive know- | 


Watcrlande L 


ſpirits are unchanged, if they always ſtood in the 


Dryden. | 
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SUC 


To SUCCEED. v. a. ¶ fucctder, Fr. ſuc- 
cedo, Lat.] : | 


1. To follow in order. 
If I were now to die, 

*T were to be moſt happy; for I fear 

My ſoul hath her conſent ſo abſolute, 

That*not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Thoſe of all ages to ſucceed will curſe my head. 
= Milton. 

2. To come into the place of one who has 


quitted or died. 
Work men let it cool by degrees in ſuch relent- 
_ Ings of nealing heats, left it ſhould ſhiver in pieces 
_ by a violent ſucceeding of air in the room of the fire. 
Digby en Bodies. 


| Enjoy till I return 
Short pleaſures ; for long woes are to ſucceed. Milt. 
If the father left only daughters, they equally 
facceeded to him in copartnerihip, without prela- 
tion or preference of the eldeſt to a double portion. | 
; Hale. 
Revenge ſucceeds to love, and rage to grief. Dryd. 
While theſe limbs the vital ſpirit feeds, 
While day to night, and night to day ſucceeds, 
Burnt -off rings morn and ev'ning ſhall be thine, 
And fires eternal in thy temples ſhine, Dryden. 
Theſe duli harmleſs makers of lampoons are yet 
of dangerous example to the publick : ſome witty 
men may ſucceed to their deſigns, and, mixing 
ſenſe with malice, blaſt the reputation of the moſt 
innocent. Dryden, 
The pretenfions of Saul's family, who received 
hiscrown from the immediate appointment of God, 
ended with his reign; and David, by the ſame 
title, ſuccerded in his throne, to the excluſion of 
Jonathan. | Locke. 
3. To obtain one's wiſh ; to terminate an 


undertaking in the deſired effect. 

*Tis almoſt impoſſible for poets to ſucceed with- 
out ambition : imagination muſt be raiſed by a de- 
fire of fame to a deſire of pleaſing. Dryden. 

This addreſs I have long thought owing ; and if 
I had never attempted, I might have been vain 
enough to think I might have ſucceeded. Dryden. 

A knave s a knave to me in ev'ry ſtate ; 

Alike my ſcorn, if he ſucceed or fail : 
Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. Pope. 

4. To terminate according to wiſh; to 

have a good effect. | 

If thou deal truly, thy doings ſhall proſperouſly 
ſucceed to thee. Tb. iv. 6. 

This was impoſſible for Virgil to imitate, be- 
cauſe of the ſeverity of the Roman language: 
Spenſer endeavoured it in Shepherd's Kalendar; 
but neither will it ſucceed in Engliſh. © Dryden. 
5 . To go under cover. 

Pleaſe that filvan ſcene to take, 
Where whiſtling winds uncertain ſhadows make; 
Or will you to the cooler cave ſucceed, _ 
' Whoſe mouth the curling vines have overſpread ? 

Dryden. 
To SUCCEED. v. a. | 
1. To follow; to be ſubſequent or conſe- 

quent tO. 


In that place no creature was hurtful unto man; 
and thoſe deſtructive effects they now diſcover ſuc- 


ceeded the curſe, and came in with thorns and 
briars. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. To proſper ; to make ſucceſsful. 
Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high rais'd Jove from his dark priſon freed, 
Thoſe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will gloriouſly the new laid works ſucceed. Dryd. 
Succeed my with, and ſecond my deſign, 
The faireſt Deiopeia ſhall be thine, 
And make thee father of a happy line. Dryd. Æn. 
SUCCE'EDER. 2. , [from ſucceed. ] One 
who follows; one who comes into the 
place of another. 
Now this great ſucceeder all repairs, 
He builds up ſtrength and greatneſs for bis heirs, 
Out of the virtues that adorn d his blood. Daniel. 


+ ſon following another. 


= ny 


SUC 
Nature has ſo far imprinted it in us, that ſhould 
the envy of predeceſſors deny the ſecret to ſucceeders, 
they yet would find it out. Suckling. 


They make one man's particular fancies, per- 
haps failings, confining laws to others, and convey 


all unobſequiouſneſs as preſumption. Boyle, 


SUCCE'SS. z. /.[ ſucces, Fr. ſuccęſſus, Lat.] 
1. The termination of any affair happy or 
unhappy. Succeſs without any epithet is 
commonly taken for good ſucceſs. 
For good ſucceſs of his hands, he aſketh ability 
to do of him that is moſt unable. Wiſd. xiii. 19. 
Perplex'd and troubled at his bad ſucceſs 
The tempter ſtood. Milton. 
Not Lemuel's mother with more care 
Did counſel or inſtruct her heir; 
Or teach, with more ſucceſs, her fon 
The vices of the time to ſhun. Waller, 
Every reaſonable man cannot but wiſh me ſuc- 
cefs in this attempt, becauſe I undertake the proof 
of that which it is every man's intereſt that it 
ſhould be true. 
Whiliſt malice and ingratitude confeſs, 
'They*ve ſtrove for ruin long without ſucceſs. Garth. 
Gas ſulphuris may be given with ſucceſs in any 
diſeaſe of the lungs. Arbuchnct on Diet. 
Military ſucceſſes, above all others, elevate_the 
minds of a people. Atterbury. 
2, Succeſſion. Obſolete. 
All the ſons of theſe five brethren reigned 
By due ſucceſs, and all their nephews late, | 
Even thrice eleven deſcents, the crown retained. 


| Spenſer. 
SUCCE'SSFUL. adj, [ ſucceſs and full.] 
Proſperous ; happy; fortunate. 

They were terrible alarms to perſons grown 
wealthy by a long and ſucceſsful impoſture, by per- 
ſuading the world that men might be honeſt and 
happy, though they never mortified any corrupt 
appetites. South, 

| He obſerv'd the illuſtrious throng, 

Their names, their fates, their conduct and their care 
In peaceful ſenates and ſucceſsful war. Dryden. 
This is the moſt proper and moſt ſucceſsful ſea- 

ſon to meet and attack the advancing enemy, 
Blackmore, 
The early hunter 
Bleſſes Diana's hand, who leads him ſafe 
O'er hanging cliffs; who ſpreads his net ſucceſsful, 
And guides the arrow through the panther's og: 
rior. 
SuccEr'ss FULLY, adv. [from ſucceſiful.] 


Proſperouſty; luckily ; fortunately. 

He is too young, yet he looks ſucceſsfully. Shak. 

They would want a competent inſtrument to col- 
le ct and convey their rays ſucceſsfully, or ſo as to 
imprint the ſpecies with any vigour on a dull pre- 
judicate faculty. | Hammond. 

The rule of imitating God can never be ſucce/s- 
fully propoſed but upon Chriſtian principles; ſuch 
as that this world is a place not of reſt, but of diſ- 
cipline. Atterbury. 


town would in time ſpread itſelf over the whole 
kingdom. ; Swift, 
Bleeding, when the expectoration goes on ſucceſs- 
fully, ſuppreſſeth it. Arbuthnit on Dict. 
$Ucce'ssFULNESS. 2. % [from ſucceſsful. ] 
Happy concluſion ; deſired event; ſeries 
of good fortune. 
An opinion of the 

as neceſſary to found a purpoſe of undertaking it, 
as the authority of commands, or the perſuaſi ve- 
neſs of promiſes. 


ceſto, Lat.] : 
1. Conſecation ; ſeries of one thing or per- 
* 
St. Auguſtine, having reckoned up a great num- 
ber of the biſhops of Rome, ſaith, in all this order 
of ſucceſſion of hiſhops there is not one found a Do- 
iſt, | | 


them to their ſuccceders, who afterwards miſname | 


A reformation ſucceſsfully carried on in this great |. 


ſucceſsfulnsſs of the work is. 


Hammond. | 


Succe'sSION. 2. / [ ſucceſſion, Fr. ſuc- 


„ 


LT” 


Hooker. | | 


take with it any limb 


2. A ſeries o 


3. A lineage; an order of deſcendants, 
Tillotſon. | 


And his next ſon the clouded ark of Gol 


4. The power or right of coming to the 


SUCCE'SSIVE. adj. | ſucceſif, 
1. Following in order; continuiag a courls 
or conſecution uninterrupted, 


2. Inherited by ſucceſſion. Not in ue, 


SUCCE'SSIVELY. adv. | ſucceſſivement, br. 


3 


SUCCE'SSIVENESS. 


Ten , 
8 8 . * 
, 


SUC : 


Reflection en appearan 
after another, in — minds, leo ow, "_ 
idea of ſucceſſion. | clog 

Let a cannon-bullet Spas 
2 Sp 
It is clear that it 
des of the roomy 
» and another after, 


paſs through a roo 
of a man, 
muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two 6 


touch one part of the fleſh firſt 
and ſo in ſucceſſion. ' "0" 
things or perſo 15 

| ns | | 

one another, 22 8 


Theſe decays in Spain have been occaſinnes by 


ſo long a war with Holland; but moſt bi u. 
ceſſions of inactive princes. ny 2 05 
'n, 


The ſmalleſt particles of matter 
the ſtrongeſt attractions, and e eee 1 
cles of weaker virtue; and many of thele . . 
here and compoſe bigger particles, whote 9 
ſtill weaker; and ſo on for divers ſucceſſori, ui bh 
the progreſſion end in the biggeit particles . 
which the operations in chymiſtry and the . 
of natural bodies depend. New: 2 


. Caſſibelan, 
And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute. 


SHadeſpeare': Cyribglire 
A long ſucceſſion mutt 3 . 1 


Shall in aglorious temple enſhrine. fiken: Pa. 


inheritance of anceſtors. 

What people is ſo void of common ſenſe, 
To vote ſucceſſion from a native prince? Dr;der, 
French.) 


Three with fiery courage he aſſails, 
And each ſucceſſive after other quails, 
Still wond' ring whence ſo many kings ſhoul! rife, 


: Darie, 
God hath fet 
Labour and reſt, as day and night, to men 
Succeſſive. Milion's Paradis Lt 
God, by reaſon of his eternal indivifivle nature, 
is by one ſingle act of duration preſent to all the 
ſucceſſive portions of time, and all ſucceHivcly exif 
ing in them. | S. lb. 
Send the ſucceſſive ills through ages down, 
And let each weeping father teil his ſon. Prix, 
Countrymen, 
Plead my ſucceſſive title with your ſwords, ai. 
The empire being elective, and not ace, tat 
emperors, in being, made profit of op _ 
ALE 


from ſacceſſive.] In uninterrupted ors 


der; one after another. 
75 Three ſons he left, ; 
All which ſucceſſively by turns did reign, Fairy Au. 
Is it upon record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively from age to age? Shak. Richard Ill. 
That King left only by his fix wives tarce Chile 
dren, who. reigned ſucceſſively, and died —_— 
wes 
We that meaſure times by firſt and laſt, 
The ſight of things ſucceſſively do take, 
When God on all at once his view doth ca, 
And of all times doth but one inſtant make. Dart. 
I inclined the paper to the rays very cle, 
that the moſt refrangible rays might be more c. 
ouſly reflected than the reſt, and the r 
length changed ſucceſſively into blue, inclgh, & 
violet. 1 
No ſuch motion of the ſame atom can de 
of it exiſtent at once: it muſt needs be made 525 
dually and ſuccgſſvely, both as to place ee j 
ſeeing that body cannot at the ſame __ "mw 
more places than one. Cem tn 
We have a tradition coming down to d, . 
our fathers; a kind of inberitance. 4 3 
veyed to us by the primitive e 
apoſtles themſelves. 1 


1. /. [from ſucceſſive] 
The ſtate of being ſucceſſire. 1 
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egccE'ssL 


© Plint daggers in my heart. 


To /ucceur the weak Rats of ſad afflicted Troy. 


s UC 


otion we have of duration is partly. by 
hr ay of its own operations, and partly 
[ar external meaſures that it finds in pier ork 
Ess. adj, [from ſucceſs.]J Un- 
lucky; unfortunate 3 failing of the event 


red. ; - 2 
7 colony is ſent hither, but as ſucceſsleſs 
4; the firſt» x Heylyn. 
The hopes of thy facceſsleſs love reſign. Dryden. 
The Bavarian duke, 
Bold champion ! brandiſhing his Noric blade, 


Beſt temper'd ſteel, ſucce/s/cfs prov'd in field. 


th 
by 


on unpity'd, and ſucceſsleſs love, 
e Aldiſen's Cato. 
Succeſs!eſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 
To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. Pope. 


Sy ccesSOUR, 2. fe | ſucceſſeur, Fr. fuc- 


fir, Latin. This is ſometimes pro- 
nounced /ucc2 our, with the accent in the 
middle. ] One that follows in the place 
or character of another: correlative to 


predeceſjour . 


This king by this queen had a ſon of tender age, 


but of great expectation, brought up in the hope 
of theraſcives, and a ready acceptation of the in- 


conſtant people, as ſucceſſor of his father's crown. 
| | Siadney. 
Te ſaccaſar of Moſes in prophecies. 
Ecclus. xlvi. 1. 
The fear of what was to come from an unac- 
knewledged ſuccęſſour to the crown, clouded much 
ef that proſperity then, which now ſhines in chro- 
. nicie, Clarendon. 
The ſecond part of confirmation is the prayer 
and bene diction of the biſhop, the ſucceſſour of the 
15 files in this oſhce, Hammond on Fundamentals. 
1:2: furly ſavage oftspring diſappear, 
Aal curſe the bright ſucceſſor of the year; 
Yet crafry kind with daylight can diſpenſe. Dryd. 
Whether a bright acc, or the ſame. Tate. 
The deſcendants of Alexander's ſucceſſors culti- 
vid navigation in {ome leſſer degree, Arbutbnot. 
UCC _—_ adj, | ſuccin&, Fr. ſuccinctus, 
Latin, 


1. Tacked or girded up; having the | 


cloaths drawn up to diſengage the legs. 
His habit fit for ſpeed ſuccinc᷑. Miltn's Par. Loft. 
His vett ſuccin& then girding round his waiſt, 
Forth ruſh'd the ſwain. Pepe. 
Faur knaves in garbs ſuccinct. Pepe. 

2, Short ; conciſe; brief. 


A itrict and ſaccin& ſtyle is that where you can ; 


take nothing away wittout lots, and that loſs ma- 


nifeſt. 8 5 
Ben Jonſon. 


Let all your precepts be ſucciuct and clear, 
Thatrealy wits may comprehend them ſoon. Roſe, 


vecerxcT1.Y. adv. [ from ſuccinct.] Brief. 


ly; conciſely ; without ſuperfluity of 
dition, | | 
| ali preſent you very ſuccin&ly with a few re- 
fections that moſt readily occur. Bayle. 
Tu recant, hen France can ſhew me wit 
A frong as ours, and as ſuccinctiy write. Refeon:mon. 


drcer'xcrR ESS. 72, /. [trom ſuccinct.] 


brevity ; conciſeneſs. 


S6 ccokv. 2. / [cichoriun, Latin.] A 


plant. Miller. 
A garden: ſallad | 
Of endive, radithes, and ſuccory. | Dryden. 
The medicaments to.diminith the milk are let- 
tuce, Purſlane, endive, and ſuccory. | 
Wijeman of Tumours. 


7: SU'CCOUR. d. 2. [/ecourir, Fr. ſuc- 
dure, Lat.] To help; to aſſiſt in difli- | 


culty or diſtreſs; to relieve. 
© Wa thac famous queen 

: *M4Z9Ns, whom Pyrrhus did deſtroy, 
Did ſhew herſelf in great triumphant rg 


Spenſer. 


Philips, | 
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SUC 
A grateful beaſt will ſtand upon record, apainft 
thoſe that in their proſperity Heat their friends, 
that to their loſs and hazard ſtood by and ſucccured 
them in their adverſity. L'Eftrange. 
SU CCOUR, 7. . [from the verb; /Zcours, 
French. ] | 
1. Aid; aſſiſtance; relief of any kind; 
help in diſtreſs. 
My father, 
Flying for ſucccur to his ſervant Bagiſter, 
Being diſtreſs'd, was by that wretch betray'd. 
; | Shakeſpeare. 
Here's a young maid with travel oppreſs'd, 
And faints tor ſucccur. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The perſon or thing that brings help. 
Fear nothing elle but a betraying of ſuccours which 
reaſon offereth. - Wiſdem, xvii. 12. 
Our watchful general hath diſcern'd from far 
The mighty ſuccour which made glad the foe. 
+ Dryden. 
SU"CCOURER. z. I. [from ſuccour.] Helper; 
aſſiſtant; reliever. 


She hath been a ſuccourer of many. Rom. xvi. 2. 


SU"ccOURLESs. adj. from ſuccour. ] Want- 
ing relief; void of friends or help. 
: Succourleſs and fad, 
She with extended arms his aid implores. Thomſon. 
SU" CCULENCE, | 2. . [from ſucculent.] 
Su"CCULENCY. J Juicineſs. 


SUCCULENT. adj. [ ſucculent, Fr. ſue- 


culentus, Lat.] Juicy; moiſt. 
Theſe plants have a ſtrong, denſe, and ſucculent 
moiſture, which is not apt to exhale, Bacen. 
Divine Providence has ſpread her table every 
where, not with a juiceleſs green carpet, but with 
ſucculent herbage and nouriſking graſs, upon which 
moſt beaſts feed. | More. 
On our account has Jove, 
Indulgent, to all lands ſome ſucculent plant 
Allotted, that poor helpleſs man might ſlack 

His preſent thirſt. Philips. 
To SUCCU MB. v. . | ſuccumbo, Lat. ſuc- 
comber, Fr.] To yield; to fink under 
any difficulty. Not in uſe, except among 

the Scotch, 7 | 
To their wills we muſt fuccumb, 
Ruacunque trahunt, tis our doom. 


Hudibras. 


Pr. SUCCUSSA'TION, n. J. [ ſuccuſſo, Lat.] A 


trot, * 


They move two legs of one fide together, which | 
is. tolutation or ambling; or lift one foot before, 


and the croſs foot behind, which is ſaccuſſation or 
trotting. ; Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
They rode, but authors do not ſay 

Whether tolutation or ſuccuſſution. 


Succvu'ss10N. z. / | ſuccuſſio, Latin.] 
1. The act of ſhaking. 


2, [In phyſick.] Is ſuch a ſhaking of the N 


nervous parts as 1s procured by ſtrong 


ſtimuli, like ſternutatories, friction, and | 


the like, which are commonly uſed in 


apoplectick affections. | 
When any of that riſible ſpecies were brought to 
the door, and when he conſidered the ſpaſms of 


the diaphragin, and all the muſcles of reſpiration, | 


with the tremulous ſuccuſſion of the whole human 
body, he gave ſuch patients over. Mart. Scriblerus, 


Such. pronoun. | ſulleiks, Gothik; full, 
Dutch; ppilc, Saxon. ] | 


| 1. Of that kind; of the like kind, With 
as before the thing to which it relates, | 
vthen the thing follows: as, ſuch a power 


as a king's ;- /uch a gift as a kingdom, 


one. Shakeſpeare. 
Can we find ſuch a one as this, in whom the ſpi- 
rit of God is? Geneſis, xli. 38. 

The works of the-fleſh are manifeſt; ſuch are 
drunkenneſs, revelings, and ſuch like, Gal. v. 21. 


Butler. 


"Tis. ſuch. another ficchew! marry, a perfum'd |. 


1 


SUC. 


You will not make this a general rule ta debar 
| ſuch from preaching of the goſpel, as have through 
infirmity fallen. . Whitgiftes 
Such another idol was Manah, worſhipped be- 
tween Mecca and Medina, which was called a rock 
or ſtone. Stilling fleet. 
Such precepts as tend to make men good, ſingly 
confidered, may be diſtributed into ſuch as enjoin 
| piety towards God, or ſuch as require the good go- 
vernment of ourſelves. Tilletſon. 
If my ſong be ſuch, | 

That you will hear and credit me too much, 
Attentive liſten. ; Dryden. 

Such are the cold Riphean race, and ſuch 
The ſavage Scythian, Dryden's Virgil. 
As to be perfectly juſt is an attribute in the 
Divine Nature, to be ſo to the utmoſt of our abili- 
ties is the glory of a man: ſuch an one, who has 
the publick adminiſtration, acts like the repreſenta- 
tive of his Maker. Addiſen. 
You love a verſe, take ſuch as I can ſend. Popes 

2. The ſame that: with as. 

This was the ſtate of the kingdom of Tunis at 
ſuch time as Barbaroſſa, with Solyman's great fleet, 
landed in Africk. Kncliess 


3. Comprehended under the term pre- 
miſed, like what has been ſaid. 


That thou art happy, owe to God; 
That thou continu'ſt ſuch, owe to thyſelf. Milton. 

To aſſert that God looked upon Adam's fall as a 
fin, and puniſhed it as ſuch, when, without any 
antecedent fin, he withdrew that actual grace, up- 
on which it was impoſſible for him not to fall, 
highly reproaches the eſſential equity of the Divine 
Natu:e., | South. 

No promiſe can oblige a prince ſo much, | 
Still to be good, as long to have been ſuch. Dryden. 


4. A manner of exprefling a particular per- 


ſon or thing, | 
I ſaw him yeſterday 
With fuch and ſuch. 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
In ſuch a place, ſuch ſum or ſums as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit- 


I have appointed my ſervants to.fuch and /u:b 
plac2. 1 Samuel. 


When in ruſh'd one, and. tells him ſuch a knight 
Is new arri v'. Daniel's Civil War. 
Himſelf overtook a party of the army, conſiſtiug 
of three: thouſand horſe and foot, with a train of 
artillery, which he left at /xch a place, within three 
hours march of Berwick. Clarendow 
That which doth conſtitute any thing in its be- 
ing, and diſtinguiſh it from all other things, is called 
the form or eſſence of ſach a thing. Wilkints 
The ſame ſovereign authority may enact a law, 
commanding ſuch or ſuch an action to-day, and a 
quite contrary law. forbidding the ſame to-morrow, 
So:utb, 
Thoſe: artiſts ho propoſe only the imitation of 
* ſuch or ſuch a particular perſon, without election of 
thoſa ideas before mentioned, have been reproached 
for that omiſſion. Drydene 


W_ 


A a 


— 
” . — 


Judum, Latin; fuccer, French. ] 


alr.. 
2. To draw in. with the mouth. 
The cup of aftoniſhmeat thou thalt drink, and 
fuck it out. | | Ezekiel, xxili. 340 
We'll hand in hand to the dark manfions go, 
Where, ſacling in each other's lateſt breath, 
We may trans: uſe our ſouls. Dryden. 
Still ſhe drew 
The ſweets from ev*ry flow'r, and ſucł'd the dew. 
: ; Dryden. 
Transfix'd as o'er Caſtalia's ſtreams he hung, 
He ſucꝭ d new poiſons with his triple tongue. 
Pope's Statiuss. 
3. To draw the teat of a female. | 
Defire, the more he ſuck'd, more ſought the breaſts. 
Like dropſy folk ſtill drink to be a- Uurſt. Sidneys. 
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Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Be an equal pound of your fleſh. Sh. Merch. of Ven. 


Scarce this word death from. forrow. did proceed, 


7 SUCK. wv. a. | [pacan, Saxon; /ugos. 
1. To draw by making a rarefaction of the 
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SUC 
A bitch will nurſe young foxes in ofherp 
Pies, if you can get them once to fuck her ſo long, 
that her milk may go through them. Locke. 
Did a child ſuck every day a new nurſe, it would 
be no more aftrighted with the change of faces at 
fix months old than at ſixty. Locke. 
4. To draw with the milk. 
Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou ſuck"dft it from 
me; 
But own thy pride thyſelf. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 
5. To empty by ſucking. 
A fox lay with whole ſwarms of flies ſucking and 
galling of him. | L'Eftrange. 
Bees on tops of lilies feed, 
And creep within their bells to ſuck the bay feed. 


: Dryden. 
6. To draw or drain. 
I can ſuck melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel 
ſucks eggs. Shakeſpeare. 
| Pumping hath tir'd our men; 
| Seas into ſeas thrown, we ſuck in again. Donne. 
A cubical veſſel of braſs is filled an inch and a 


Half in half an hour; but becauſe it ſucks up nothing 


as the earth doth, take an inch for half an hour's 
rain. | Burnet. 
All the under paſſions, 
As waters are by whirlpools ſuck'd and drawn, 
Were quite deyour'd in the vaſt gulph of empire. 
Dryden. 
Old Ocean, ſuck'd through the porous globe, 
Had long ere now forſook his horrid bed. Thomſen. 
To SUCK. vv. 2. | 
2. To draw by rarefying the air. 

Continual repairs, the leaſt defects in ſucking 
pumps are conſtantly requiring. Mortimer's Huſb. 
2. To draw the breaſt. | 

Such as are nouriſhed with milk find the paps, 
and ſuck at them; whereas none of thoſe that are 

not deſigned for that nouriſhment ever offer to ſuck. 


Ray on the Creation. | 


I would 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, 
To win thee, lady. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
A nurſing father beareth with the ſucking child. 
; | Numb. xi. 
3. To draw; imbibe. | 
The crown had ſucked too hard, and now, being 


full, was like to draw leſs. Bacon's Henry VIII. 
Suck. 2. 8 the verb.] 
1. The act of ſucking. 


I hoped, from the deſcent of the quickſilver in the 
tube, upon the firſt ſuck, that I ſhould be able to 
give a nearer gueſs at the proportion of force be- 
twixt the preſſure of the air and the gravity of 
quickſilver. | Boyle. 

2. Milk given by females. | 
They draw with their ſuck the diſpoſition of 
nurſes. Spenſer. 
I have given fuck, and know | 

How tender tis to love the babe that milks me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe firſt unpoliſh'd matrons | 
Gave ſuck to infants of gigantick mold. Dryden. 

It would be inconvenient for birds to give ſuck. 

; Ray. 
Su"cKER. #./. { /uceur, Fr. from ſuck.] 
1. Any thing that draws. 


2. The embolus of a pump. 
Oil muſt be poured into the cylinder, that the 
fucker may flip up and down in it more ſmoothly. 
| Boyle. 
The aſcent of waters is by ſuckers or forcers, or 
ſomething equivalent thereunto. Vili. Dædalus. 


3. A round piece of leather, laid wet on 
a ſtone, and drawn up in the middle, 
rarifies the air within, I which, preſſing 
upon its edges, holds it down to the ſtone, 

One of the round leathers wherewith boys play, 
called ſuckers, not above an inch and half diame- 
ter, being well ſoaked in water, will ſtick and pluck 
a ſtone of twelve pounds up from the ground. 

Grew's Mi ſcum. 


up- 4. A pipe through which any thing is 
34 | | a 


SUD 


Mariners aye ply the pump, | 

So they, but chearful, unfatigu'd, ſtill move 
The draining fucker. a 3 
5. A young twig ſhooting from the ſtock. 
This word was perhaps originally /arche. 
[furculus; Latin.]J _ | | 

The cutting away of ſuckers at the root and body 
doth make trees grow high. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 

Out of this old root a fucker may ſpring, that 
with a little ſhelter and gooc ſeaſons may prove a 
mighty tree. . 

Suv"cxErT. 2. . from ſuck.] Aſweetmeat, 
to be diſſolved in the mouth. 
Nature's confectioner, the bee, 

Whoſe ſuckets are moiſt alchimy; 

The ill of his refining mold 

Minting the garden jnto gold. Cleaweland, 

SU CKINGBOTTLE. 2. / | ſuck and bottle.] 
A bottle which to children ſupplies the 
want of a pap. 

He that will ſay, children join theſe general ab- 
ſtract ſpeculations with their ſuckingbott/es, has more 
zeal for his opinion, but leſs ſincerity. Locke. 

To SU"CKLE. v. a. [from /#uck.] To nurſe 
at the breaſt. : 
The breaſt of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did ſuctle Hector, look'd not lovelier. 
Shakejpenre. 
She nurſes me up and ſuckles me. L' Eftrange. 


Two thriving calves ſhe ſucklcs twice a- day. 
Dryden. 


firſt hiſtory of Romulus, who was begot by the god 
of war, and ſuckled by a wolf. Addiſon on Italy. 
SU"CKLING. #./. [from fuck.] A young 
creature yet fed by the pap. | 
I provide a ſuckling, 
That ne'er had nouriſhment but from the teat. 
Dryden. ö 
Young animals participate of the nature of their 
tender aliment, as ſucklings of milk. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
 Su"cT10N. 7. /. [from fuck ; ſuccion, Fr.] 
The act of ſucking. 
Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by 
ſuction, as by emiſſion of the breath. Bacon. 
Though the valve were not above an inch and a 
half in diameter, yet the weight kept up by ſuc- 
tion, or ſupported by the air, and what was caſt | 
out of it, weighed ten pounds. Beyle. 
Cornelius regulated the ſuction of his child. Arb. 


SUDATION. 2. / [ udo, Latin. ] Sweat. 
SV“ DATORY. 2. / | ſudo, Latin.] Hot- 
houſe; ſweating-bath. I 
SU'DDEN. adj. | ſoudain, French; proven 

Saxon. ] 

1. Happening without previous notice ; 
coming without the common prepara- 
tives; coming unexpeRtedly. 

We have not yet ſet down this day of triumph; 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too ſudden. Shak. 


ſar's thraſonical brag of I came, ſaw, and over- 


came. Shakeſpeare. 
| Herbs ſudden flower'd, 
Opening their various colours. Milton. 
His death may be ſadden to him, though it comes 
bv never ſo flow degrees. Duty of Man. 
2, Haſty; violent; raſh ; paſſionate ; pre- 
cipitate. Not in uſe. 1 
I grant him | 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fins Shak. 
SUDDEN. 2. / 5 5 
1. Any unexpected occurrence; ſurpriſe. 
Not in uſe. - | | 
Parents ſhould mark the witty excuſes of their 
children at ſuddains and ſurpriſals, rather than pam- 
per theme Motton. 


Philips. | 


Ray. | 


The Roman ſoldicrs bare on their helmets the | 


There was never any thing ſo ſudden, but Cæ- 


* 
* 8 1 *, 4 


2. On or of a SordEx, 5 


DEN, Sooner than was e en # Sud. At 
th xpetted ; with 
ut the natural or commonly accutor. 
Preparatives. med Mer 
Following the flyers at the V 
With them he enters, who 5 A 
Clapt to their gates. Shak ſpears be oft! 
ow art thou loſt, how en a ſudden \o8 1 2 E 
; They keep their patients ſo warm 0 ede Ret 
ſtifle them, and all on a ſudden the cold regime 8 The 
in vogue. og 5 
When you have a mind to leave — 5 
Your maſter 
rude and ſ. | Es © N 
rden 3 of a ſudden, and beyond yr af The 
Su"DDENLY. adv, [from fudden,) 2 17 
1. In an unexpected manner; Without f 
preparation; haſtily. Cov 
Lou fhall find three of your Argcſſes Nov 
Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly, Shakeſtery 
If elifion of the air made the found, ther... p 
of the bell or ſtring could not ex Unguiſh ſo 19 Fer 
denly that motion, r 7. 87 
To the pale foes they Fuddenly d: vv near, A 6at 
And ſummon them to unexpected ficht. Dryer et 
She ſtruck the warlike ſyear into the ground 5 PF 
Which ſprouting leaves did fudden!; encloſe, ; 5 
And peaceful olives ſhaded as they roſe, Dye. 3 
2. Without premeditation. al: 
If thou canſt accuſe, bay 
Do it without invention ſuddenly, Sal. Her) vl. SUE 
SU DDENNESS. z. J. | from ſudden.) State act 
of being ſudden ; unexpected preſence; tic 
— of coming or happening uner- T 
pectedly. | | tick 
All in the open hall amazed ſtood, TR} 
At fuddenneſs of that unwary ſight, ſve 
And wond'red at his breathleſs Heſty mood, Ster. [ 
He ſpeedily run forward, counting his fade * 
his moſt advantage, that he might overtake the 7. F 
Engliſh, Sad. . 
The rage of people is like that of the fea, which Fr 
once breaking bounds, overflows a country with that 1. T. 
ſuddenneſs and violence as leaves no hopes of fyicg. of 
7 | Tempit, A 
SUDORTFICK. [ /udorifgue, Fr. fr 
and facio, Lat.] Provoking or cauing Go 
ſweat | 
. - S| 
Phyſicians may well provoke ſweat in bed by Th, 
bottles, with a decoction of ud], herbs - hot Cha 
water, + AUT | 
Exhaling the moſt liquid parts of the ood by | I 
ſuderifick or watery evaporation, brings t into 1 dude 
morbid ſtate. 5 Artuintt The 
SUDoORI'FICK, z. / A medicine provok- dur 
ing ſweat. 5 Th, 
As to ſudorificks, conſider that the liquid which 
goes off by ſweat is often the mui ſubti.e part © Or 
the blood. Art 15 85 2. J 
Sv“ DOROUs. adj. [from ſador, Lat.] Con- der 
ſiſting of ſweat. Not uſed. N 
Beſide the ſtrigments and ſudercus adheſions 17 wp 
men's hands, nothing proceedeth from gold in the y al 
uſual decoction thereof. Hreaun'? Vaigar 1 H 
Supps. 2. A. [from peoden, to ſceth; M wo 
rodden, Saxon. ] - + 0 
1. A lixivium of ſoap and water. 1 — 
2. To be in the Subs. A familiar phrae — 
for being in any difiiculty = 
To SUE. V. 4. | ſuiver, French. ] T, 
1. To proſecute by law. _ 
If - fue thee at the law, and take 1 X Ki ©, 
coat, let him have Ro _ Watihe v. 4 n 
2. To gain by legal procedure. K 
ak, 25 3 
3. [In falconry.] To clean the beck, * 
hawk. | 1 wen 
To Sus. v. #. To beg; to entreat; te 41 
. * 40 
tition. 'd 4 
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deign to ſerve and ſus. 
1 Fo * 1 all theſe mountains = 


When maidens ſue, 1 
Men give Uke gods. : 0 4 oy 
we were not born to ſue, but to command. v2. 
Ambaſſadors came unto him as far as the mouth 
Che Euphrates, ſuing unto him for peace. Knolles. 
4 For this, this only tavour let me ſue, - ' 
Refule it not: but = my _ ys = 
be t of human kind, a grave. ; 
The laſt rgtrea be, . 
* 5 = ds bear we 
Deſpiſe not then, that in our hand : 
1 hs and ſue with words of pray' r. 
Theſe holy boughs, and ſue 2 


er. 


Till never be too late, 
To ke for chains, and own a conqueror. Add. Cato. 
: The fair Egyptian 
Courted with freedom Now the beauteous ſlave, 
Nor fat ring. ſued, and threat' ning now did rave. 
Blackmore. 
Þ, adverſe deſtiny conſtrain'd to ſue, . 
rer counſel and redreſs, he ſues to you. Pope's Ody/. 
5 SE. v. a. TO obtain by entreaty : with 
4. The expreſſion is perhaps impro- 


er. ; 
3 our bleſſed Saviour only our propitia- 
ten to die for us, but he is ſtill our advocate, con- 
truly interceding with his Father in the behalf of 
all deus penitents, and ſuing out a pardon for them 
in the court of heaven. Calamy. 
SET. 2. /. [ /xet, an old French word, 
according to Skinner. ] A hard fat, par- 
ticularly that about the kidnies. 
The fcatoma being ſuet, yields not to eſcaro- 


ticks, Wiſemgn. | 
rtv. adj. {from ſuet.] Conſiſting of | 


ſuet; reſembling ſuet. ; 
I: the matter forming a wen reſembles fat or a 
aur ſubſtance, it is called ſteatoma. Sharp's Surg. 
7: SUFFER. v. a. | /uffero, Lat. /ouffrer, 
French. ] | 
1. Tob:ar; to undergo; to feel with ſenſe 
of pain. 
Arian of great wrath ſha!l ſuffer pupiſhment. 
Prov. xix. 
A woman ſufired many things of pbyſicians, 
- and fpont all ſhe had, Mark, v. 26. 
Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heav'n 
Thus cramip.ed, thus expell'd to ſuffer here 
Chains and thete torments? Better theſe than 
worſe, 
Py my advice; fince fate inevitable. 
Suddurs us, and omnipoten t dec:ec, 
The viftor's will. To fer, as to do, 
Qur trength is equal, nor the law unjuſt ; 
That 1 ordains, | 
Obedience impos'd, 


Our ſpirit and ſtrength entire 
gy rs ſaffer and ſuppart our Pains. 
5. 70 allow; to permit; not to hinder, 
He wonder'd that your lordſhip | 
Vould ſuffer him to ſpend his youth at home. 


Oft have I feen a hot o'erweening cur 
ag back and bite, becauſe he was withheld : 
— being Juffered, with the bear's fell paw 
RA Clap? his tail betwixt his legs and cry'd. Shak. 
T My duty cannot ſuffer 
obey in all your dauguter's hard commands. 


Shakeſpeare. |, 


oc he thy neighbour, and not Suffer fin upon 
9 them to enter and poſleſs, Milton. 
me tat will ſuffer himſelf to .be informed by 
'S grip will ind few figns of a ſoul accuſtomed 
4 To p _ in . new=born child. Locke. 
als through; to be affected by; 

i9 be gcted upon, 5 


Tke air noꝝ muſt ſuffer change. Ailton. 


Milton. 


Or pen ty of death, and ſuffering death. Milton. | 
ee to ſupport ; not to ſink un- 


Milton. | 


Shakeſpeare. ; 


Leviticus. |. 


1 


: YT 6. boy. 
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To Su rrER. v. 3. . 
1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. 

My breaſt 1 arm, to overcome by ſuffering. Milt. 
| Prudence and good-breeding are in all ſtations 
+, neceſſary; and moſt young men ſuffg in the want 

of them. : Locke. 
2. To undergo puniſhment. 

The father was firſt condemned to ſuffer upon a 
day appointed, and the ſon afterwards the day fol- 
_ lowing. Clarendon, 
| He thus 


* 
Was forc'd to ſuffer for himſelf and us! 
Heir to his father's ſorrows with his crown. Dryd. 
3. To be injured. = | 
Publick buſineſs ſuffers by private infirmities, 
and kingdoms fall into weakneſſes by the diſeaſes or 
decays of thoſe that manage them. Temple. 
SU"FFERABLE. ad}. [from/#ffer.] Tolera- 
ble; ſuch as may be endured. 
Thy rages be TN 
Now no more ſufferable. . Chapman. 
It is ſafferable in any to uſe what liberty they liſt 
in their own writing, but the contracting and ex- 
tending the lines and ſenſe of others would appear 
a thankleſs office. Witton. 
SU'FFERABLY. adv, [from able. 
Tolerably; ſo as to be endured. 
An infant Titan held ſhe in her arms; 
Yet ſufferably bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. Addiſon. 
SU"FFERANCE. 2. /. [from fer; Jouf- 
france, French. 
1. Pain; inconvenience ; miſery. 
| He muſt not only die, 
But thy unkindneſs ſhall the death draw out 
To ling'ring ſufferance. Shak. Meaſur: for Meaſure. 
How much education may reconcile young peo- 


ka 


ew. 
2. Patience; moderation. 
He thought t' have ſlain her in his fierce de- 
ſpight; „ | 
But haſty heat tempering with ſufferance wiſe, 
He ſtaid his hand. Spenſer. 
He hath given excellent ſufferance and vigorouſ- 
neſs to the ſufterers, arming them with firange 
Courage. 
Nor was his ſuferance of other kinds leſs ex- 
emplary than that he evidenced in the reception of 
_ calumny. Fell. 
; And ſhould I touch it nearly, bear it 
Wich all the France of a tender friend. 
| Otebays Orpban. 
j : , 
3. Toleration ; permiſſion ; not hindrance. 
In proceis of time, ſomewhiles by ſufferance, and 
ſomewhiles by ſpecial leave and favour, they erected 


— 
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ſtately manner. Hooker. 
Moſt wretched man, 

That to affections does the bridle lend; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 

Rut ſoon through ſafferauce grow to fear ful end. 

| Spenſer. 


Some villains of my court 


Both gloried to have ſcap'd the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength ; 
Not by the ſuf*raxce of ſupernal pow'r.. 

Milt. Paradiſe Leſt. 


Sv'vr E RER. 2. /. [from /uffer.] 


1nconvenience.. 
This evil on the Philiſtines is fall'n, 
The ſufferers then will ſcarce moleſt us here: 


He, when his love was bounded in a few, 
That were unhappy that they might be true, 
Made you the fav'rite of his laſt ſad times, 


——— 


She returns to me with joy in her face, not from 


I am doubly a ſufferer by it; ſhe comes home out 


to themſelves oratories not in any ſumptuous or/ 


| 


| 


ple to pain and ſuferance, the examples of Sparta 
Locke on Education. 


Taylor. 


Are in conſent and ſufferance in this. Shakeſpeare. | 


1. One who endures or undergoes. pain or | 
From other hands we need not much to fear. Milt. 


That is, a ff rer in his ſubjeRs crimes. Dryden. 


the fight of her huſband, but from the good luck 
ſhe has had at cards; and if ſhe has been a loſer, 


„ The like himſelf. 
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of humour, becaufe ſhe has been throwing away 
my eſtate, Addiſon's Spectator. 

The hiſtory of civil wars and rebellions does 
not make ſuch deep and laſting impreſſions, as 
events of the ſame nature in which we or our friends 
have been ſufferers. | - Addiſon. 


fufficient vigour and ſpirit to carry on the animal 
regimens. Blackmore, 


2. One who allows; one who permits. 
Su”"FFERING. 2. , [from ſuffer. L Pain ſuf- 
fered. | 
Rejoice in my ſufferings for you. Col. i. 24. 
With what ſtrength, what ſteadineſs of mind, 
He triumphs in the midſt of all his ſufferings! 
Addiſene- 
We may hope the ſufferings of innocent people, 
who have lived in that place which was the ſcene- 
of rebellion, will ſecure from the like attempts. 
; Addiſon. 
It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent ſufferingss 
to compare them with his tormer happineis. Atter. 
Then it is that the reaſonableneſs of God's pro- 
vidence, in relation to the ſufferings of good men in- 
this world, will be fully juſtified, Nelſon, 


To SUFFICE. v. a. | /uffire, French; /uf-- 
ficio, Latin.] To be enough; to be luf- 
ficient ; to be equal to the end or pur 


poſe, ; 
If thou aſk me why, ſuffceth, my reaſons are 
good. Shakejpeares- 


To recount almighty works,. 

What words or tongue of ſeraph can ſuffice, 
Or heart of man ſuffice to comprehend * Milton. 
The indolency we have, ſaffic ing for our preſent. 
happineſs, we defire not to venture the change; 
* content; and that is enough. Locke. 
e lived in ſuch.temperance, as was enough to 
make the longeſt life agreeable; and in tuch a 
courſe of piety, as ſuffced+to make. the moſi ſad- 
en death ſo alſo. | Popes. 

To SUFFICE. v. a. 


1. To afford; to ſupply. | 
A ftrong and ſucculent moiſture is able, with- 
out drawing help from the earth, to ſiſice the ſprout-- 
ing of the plant. Bacon. 
Thou king of horned floods, whaſe plenteous urn 
Suffices fatneſs to the fruitful corn, | 
Shall ſhare my morning ſong and evening vows. 
Dryden. 
The pow'r appeas'd, with winds /ufic'd the ſail; 
The bellying canvas ſtrutted with the gale. Dryd. 
To ſatisfy; to be equal to want or de- 


mand. 
Iſrael, let it ſaßßce you of all your abomĩnations. 
Exehs , 
Parched corn ſhe did eat, and was ſufficed, and 
/ left. | ; Ruth, 
Let it ſuffice thee that thou know'ft us happy. 
Milton. 
He our conqueror left us this our ſtrength, 


2. 


SurrIcIiE NC. 4. J. [ ſuffjance, Fr. from: 


ſufficient. ] } f 
1. State of being adequate to the end pro- 
poſed. | 

Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that varing-under the load of ſorrow 3. 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency, 

Jo be fo moral, v-hen he thall endure 
Shakeſpeares- 

His ſufficiency is ſuch, that he beſtows and poſ- 

ſeſſes, his plenty being nnexhauſted.. 


as at once gare teſtimony to his ability, and to the 
evidence of the truth he aſſerted. .. 
2. Qualification for an purpoſe. 

L am nat 10 confident of my own efficiency, as 
not willingly to admit the, couniel of others. 


King Charſes. 


Often theſe unhappy ſufferers expire for want of 
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That we may fo /ufice his vengeful ire. Milton. 
When the herd, /aufc'd, did late repair * 
To ferny heaths, and to the foreſt lare. Dryden. 


Boyle... © 
This he did with that readineſs and ſuficiency, | 
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SUF 


The biſhop, perhaps an Iriſhman, being made 
| judge, by that law, of the ſufficiency of the miniſters, 
may diſlike the Engliſhmay as unwerthy. 
e Spenſer's Ireland, 
Their penſioner De Wit was a miniſter of the 
Breateſt authority and ſ»ffcien;y ever known in their 
fate. Teniple. 
3. Competence; enough. | 
| An elegant ſufficiency, contents Thomſen. 
4- Supply equal to want. 
I Phe moſt proper ſubjects cf diſpute are queſtions 
not of the very higheſt importance, nor of the 
meaneſt kind; but rather the intermediate queſtions 
detween them: and there is a large ſufficicncy of 
them in the ſciences. Watt:'s In prov. © the Mind. 
5˙ It is uſed by Temple for that conceit 
which makes a man think himſelf equal 
to things above him; and is commonly 
compounded with eV. 
Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and igno- 
TANCE, emple. 
SUFFICIENT. aj. | ſuffifant, Fr. ſufficiens, 
 Latin.] 
1. Equal to any end or purpoſe ; enough; 
competent; not deficient. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 


Heaven yet retains 
Number ſafficient to poſieſs her realms. Milten. 
Man is not ſufficient of himſelf to his own hap- 
dineſs. Till:tſon. 
It is ſufficient for me, if, by a diſcourſe ſome- 
thing out of the way, I ſhall have given occaſion 
do others to caft about for new diſcoveries. Locke. 
She would ruin me in fills, were not the quan- 
tity that goes to a large pincuſhion ſaſicient to make 
her a gown and pettic-at, £*ddiſon. 
Sufficient benefice is what is competent to main- 
tain a man and his family, and maintain hoſpita- 
lity; and likewiſe to pay and ſatisfy ſuch dues be- 
| longing to the biſhop. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Seven months are a ſufficient time to correct vice 
in a Yahoo, SWifte 
2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or 
. otherwiſe. * | 
In ſaying he is 4 good man, underſtand me, that 
he is ſufficiexts Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
SUFFI CIENTLY. adv. from ſufficient.] 
To a ſufficient degree ; enough. 


If religion did poſſeſs ſincerely and fufciently the 
hearts of all men, there would need be no other 


reſtraint from evil. Hocker. 
Seem I to thee ſufficiently poſſeſs'd 
Of happineſa? £8 (a Milton. 


All to whom they are propoſed, are by his grace 


- ſufficiently moved to attend and aſſent to them; 


efficiently, but not irreſiſtibly; for if all were irre- 
ſiſtibly moved, all would embrace them; and if 
none were ſufficiently moved, none would embrace 
them. Ropers. 
In a few days, or hours, if I am to leave this 
carcaſe to be buried in the earth, and to find myſelf 
either for ever happy in the avour of God, or 
eternally ſeparated from all light and peace; can 
any words ſufficiently expreſs the littleneſs of every 
thing elſe? Law. 


SUFFI[SANCE..n. J. [ French. ] Excels ; 


plenty. Obſolete. 
There him reſts in riotous ſuffiſance 
Of ell glaifulneſs and kingly joyance. Spenſer. 
To SUFFOCATE. v. 4. [ /uffeguer, Fr. 
ſuffice, Lat.] To choak by excluſion or 
© Interception of air. 
Let galluws gape for dog, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his windpipe fi focate. Shakeſp. 
This chaos, when degree is ſuffecate, 
Follow the choaking. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crqſida. 
Air but momentally remains in our-bodies, only 
to refrigerate the heart; which being once per- 
formed, leſt, being ſelf-heated again, it ſhould 
ſuffecare that part, it haſteth back the ſame way it 
| . Breaon's Puigar Errours. 


Mattb. vi. 34. 


8 UF 
A ſwelling diſcontent is apt to ſuffocate and 
ſtrangle without paſſage. ' Collier of Friendſhip. 
All involv'd in ſmoke, the latent foe 
rom every cranny ſuffocated falls. Tbamſon. 
SUPFOCA'TION. 2. J. ¶ /uffocation, Fr. from 
ſiHocate.] The act of choaking ; the 
ſtate of being choaked. | | 
Diſcaſes of ſtoppings and ſuffocations are danger- 
ous. | Bacen, 
White conſiſts in an equal mixture of all the 
primitive colours, and black in a ſuffecaticn of a 
the rays of light. Cheyne, 
Mufhrooms are beſt corrected by vinegar: ſome 
of them being poiſonous, operate by ſufforaticn, in 
which the beſt remedy is wine or vinegar and alt, 
and vomiting as ſoon as poſſible. Arbuthy. on Diet. 
Su'FFOCATIVE. adj. | from /uffecate,] Hav- 
ing the power to choak. 
From rain, after great froſts in the winter, glan- 
dulous tumours and ſuffecative catarrhs proceed, 
: Arbutbnot on Air. 
SU FFRAGAN. x. /. [ /ufragant, Fr. /uf- 
fraganeus, Lat.] A biſhop conſidered as 
ſubje& to his metropolitan. 5 
The four archbiſhops or Mexico, Lima, S. Foy, 
and DNominico, have under them twenty-five /uf- 
fragan biſhops, all liberally endowed and provided 
for. | | | Heylyn, 
Syffragan biſhops ſhall have more than one rid- 
ing apparitore Hyliſte's Parergon, 
Becket, archbifiopof Canterbury, inſolently took 
upon him to declare five articles void, in his epiſtle 
to his ſi Fraganz. Hale. 
To SUFFRAGATE. wv. 1. | ſuffrazcr, Lat.] 
To vote with; to agree in voice with, | 
No tradition could univerſally prevail, unleſs there 
were ſome common congruity of ſomewhat inhe- 
rent in nature, which ſuits and ſuffragates with it, 
and cloſeth with it. Hale. 
SU"'FFRAGE. . . | ſuffrage, Fr. ſuffra- 
gium, Latin.) Vote; voice given in a 
controverted point. | 
Noble confederates, thus far is perfect, | 
Only your i frages I will expect | 
At the aſſembly for the chufing of conſuls. B. For. 
They would not abet by their ſuffrages cr pre- 
ſence the deſigns of thoſe innovations. X. Charls. 
The faireſt of our iſland dare not commit thei- 
cauſe to the ſuffrage of thoſe who molt partially 
adore them. | | Addiſen. 
Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he ſaw 
A beardleſs conſul made againſt the law 
And join his ,, Frage to the votes of Rome. Dryd. 
This v-ry variety of ſea and land, hill and date, | 
is extremely agreeable, the ancients and moderns 
giving their ſuffrages unanimouſly herein. 
| Moodavard's Natural Hiſtry. 
Lactantius and St. Auſtin confirm by their ſuf- 
Frage che obſervation made by the heathen writers. 
Atterbury. 
To the law and to the teſtimony let the appeal 
be in the firſt place; and next to the united ſuffrage 
of the primitive churches, as the beſt and ſafeſt 
comment upon the other. Waterland. 


SurFRA"GINOUS. adj. | /uffrago, Latin, ] 
Belonging to the knee joint of beaſts. 
In elephants, the bought of the forelegs is not 


directly backward, but laterally, and ſomewhat in- | 


ward; but the hough, or ſufraginous flexure be- 
hind, rather outward. Brown, 
SUFFUMIGA”TION. z. /. [ /xfumigation, 
Fr. /ufſumigo, Lat.] Operation of fumes 
raiſed by fire. | 
If the matter be ſo grofs as it yields not to re- 
medies, it may be attempted by ſuffumigation. 
Wijeman's Surgery. 
Sur rule. . / [| /affumige, Lat.] A 
medical fume. Not uſed. 
For external means, drying. ſufumiges or ſmoaks 
are preſcribed with good ſucceſs; they are uſually 
compoſed out of frankincenſe, myrrh, and pitch. 


Harvey. | 


SUG 
5 | 
T- QUFFU SE. v. a. [ ſufufur, Lat 17 
pread over with ſomething ex anſib 
as WIN a vapour or a tincture RY 
- Suſpicions, and fantaſtical damit | 
And jealouſy fuffus'd with jaundice in her eyes 


0 1 3 that receſs, Dod. 
en e li | ; 
With me ep. il be kee 
_ Inſtead of love-enliven'd Cheeks Tt 
With flowing rapture bright, dark looks ſu 
Suffus'd and glaring with untender fire, 45555 
SUFFU SION. 2. / [ ſuff#/ion, French ; from 
faffuſer ] "i 
1. The act of overſpreading with any thin 
2. That which is ſuffuſed or ſpread, , 
A drop ſerene hath quench'd their Orby 
Or dim ſuffujion veil'd. 
The diſk of Phœbus, when he climbs 
Appears at firſt but as a blocdſhet eve: 
And when his chariot downwarg draws to bes 
His ball is with the ſame ſ«fficr red. Drite 
To thoſe that h.ve the jaundice, or like 78, . 
of eyes, objects appear of that colour. b 


SuG. 2. /. | ſugo, Latin, to fuck.) 
Many have fticking on them fups, er treu kr. 
which is a kind of worm like a cloye or vin, vid 
big head, and flicks cloſe to him, and 101 93 
moiſture. Weby; 
„ 

SU GAR. 1. fe [ ſucre, French; ſaccharun, 
Latin.) , 

5 The native ſalt of the /zpar-cane, ob. 
tained by the expreſſion and evaporation 
of 1ts juice, Ving. 

All the biood of Zelmane's body füt in herg 

as wine will do When gar is haſt ly put into it, 
Side 0 
Lumps of ſugar loſe themfrives, and vie 

Their ſubtile efjence with che 1oul oi wi e, 

T1 Crofts 
A grocer in Lond n gave for his rebus 1 agar. 
loaf ſtandirg upon a flat tteepie, Peaiton, 
Saccharun; candidum ſhoots into angular figures 
by vlacirg a great many ſticks a-crols a ved of 
liquid ſugar. Crew, 
If the child muſt have ſagar- plums when he a 

a a mind, rather than be cut of huincur; why, wies 

he is grown up, mult he not be fatisfied tro u 
wine ? Lat. 
In a ſagar-baker's drying-ro , where the 2 
-was heated fifty- four degrees beyond that of a la- 
man body, : ſparrow died in two mTutes, 
| Artuthnit in Ann 
A piece of ſome geniculated plant, leemin v de 
part of a ſugar- cane. Mord ward in Fits 

2. Any thing proverbially ſweet. 

| Your fair diſcourſe has been as ſugar, 
Making the hard way ſweet and delectable, Heel. 


3. A chymical dry cryſtallization. 


Sugar of lead, though made of that inſipid metal 
and ſour ſalt of vinegar, 


has in it a ſweetneſs ſute 
paſſing that of common ſugar. By 
To Su'Gcar. v. a. {from the noun.) 
1. To impregnate or ſeaſon with ſugar, 
Short thick ſobs 
In panting murmurs ſtill'd out of her breaſt, 
That ever-bubbling ſpring, the ſugar'« reſt 
| Of her delicious ſoul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ſtreams of liquid melody. 
To {weeten. : 
Thou would'f have plung'd thyſelt 
In general riot, _—— wn op 
The icy precepts of reſpect, but 10 ; 
The 8 . before thee. Shakeſprort's M 
His gloſing fire his errand daily faic, Fur 
And ſugar'd ſpeeches whiſper'd ir; mine e. I 
Who caſts out threats, ae decenvts, 
But flatt'ry Rill in ſugar'd words bett 57 
And voiſon in high-taſted mcats conveys. = 
SU"GARCANDY. 2. J [ from /49" 


| ; ſtalliſed 
candy.) Sugar candied, gn 


M e 


on bis, 


Cave. 


GG 
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SU GARY: a. [from ſugar.) Sweet ; 


. agar. 
taſting one 2 ſweet thereof allure 


Wit r 
Chaſtz ladies ears to phantaſies impure, 


Spenſer, 


@SUGGE ST. v. a. [ ſuggero, ſuggeſtum, 


Ps h. : 
Lat. ſuggerers Frenc i 
To {x to intimate; to inſinuate good 
or ill; to tell privately. 
Are you not aſham'd 1 
Wat foirit ſug ges this imagination? Shakeſpeare. 


could never ave ſv ered greater calamities, by | _ 


a that juſtice my conſcience ſaggeſted 

a King Charles. 
caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the con- 
by ſuggeſting ſomething to them 


denying to ig 


9 me. 5 
Theſe Romiſh 
ſciences of men, 


which {hall fatisfy their minds, notwithtanding a | 


Fon, actual, avowed continuance of their fins, 
South. 
dome ideas make themſelves way, and are ſug- 
8:1 to the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and 
= K* Locke. 
Reflect upon the different ſtate of the mind in 
tiinking, which thoſe initances of attention, reve- 
lend dreaming, naturally enough ſuggeſt, Locke, 
dea ch for ſome thoughts thy own ſuggeſting mind, 

Ari others diQtated by heav'nly pow'r . 
Shall rite ſpontaneous. | Pope's Odyſſey. 
. To ſeduce; to draw to ill by inſinuation. 

Out of uſe. . 


When devils will their blackeſt fins put on, 
Then do ſeggeſt at firſt with heav'nly ſhows. Shak. 
Knowins that tender youth is ſoon ſuggeſted, 
I oily lodge her in an upper tower. Shakeſpeare. 
4, To informn ſecretly, Out of uſe. 
We mult /aggcf the people, in what hatred 
e til hath heid them, that to 's power he would 
| Have made them mules. 


drag“ sTER. 1. . [from ſuggeſt.] One 
tiat remindeth another. | 

$:,6E STION. 2. J. | ſuggeſtion, Fr. from 
El . 
HSE * 1 7 p : $: mr N 

1. Private hint; intimation; infinuation ; 
ſecret notification, 55 
tallage h al baſe and earthly cogitations, ba- 

niet] and dtixeth away thoſe evil ſecret ſuggeſtions 

which our inv.gble enemy is always apt to miuiſter. 


Hookers 


» 


5 He was a man 

Of an unbounded Romach, ever ranking 

Rimie't with princes z one that by ſugre/tion 

Tied a the kingdom. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Native aud untaught ſuggeſtions of inquiſitive 

1 idrzn, : ' Locke. 
Another way is letting the mind, upon the ſug- 

not any new notion, run after fimilies. Locke. 

2, Secret incitement. 

arthur, they ſay, is kill'd to-night 5 
On your ſuggeſtions Shakeſpeare's King Jebn. 
Wh E 17 — 7 
7. Sv“ TE. v. a. [ faggillo, Lat.] To 
1 2 8 
beat black and blue; to make livid by 
a bruiſe, 
the lead of the os humeri was bruifed, and re- 
maned ſugo?ated long after. MWijeman's Surgery. 
du; 55 © 
PU ICIDE, v. /. | ſulcidium, Latin.] 
i. Selt- murder; the horrid crime of de- 
froying one's ſelf. 
lh of Jofpair, and ſuicide my name. Savage. 
a ve cut off by the ſword of injured friend- 
> 5 tne moſt dreadful of all deaths, next to 
vic? 72 
oy Clar:i As 
2. A ſelf- murderer. | - 
, 1 orbears us, fancy ftrikes the blow; 

"I mike mistortunes, ſuicides in woes Young. 
I g 1 
Fog %. /. | ſouillage, Fr.] Drain 

7 ! 8 * 
© 3 ee choſen the plot, and laid out 
5 of Tie work, ſome Italians dig wells and 


ciſterng and other | i _— 
Ws her conveyances for the ſui/lage of 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolauus. 


q 


— 
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Svu'1nG, 2. /. [This word ſeems to come 
from ſuer, to ſweat, French; it is per- 
haps peculiar to Bacon. ] The act of ſoak- 
ing through any thing. 

Note the percolation or ſuing of the verjuice 
through the wood; for verjuice of itfelf would never 
have paſſed through the wood. Bacon. 

SUIT. 2. / [ /uite, French.] | 
1. A ſet; a number of things correſpondent 
one to the other. 
| Whole verſes they deduc'd from thoſe firſt golden 
times, 
Of ſundry ſorts of feet, and ſundry ſuits of rhimes, 
Dra u. 
We, ere the day, two ſuits of armour ſought, 
Which borne before him on his ſteed he brought. 
- Dryden. 
2. Cloaths made one part to anſwer another. 

What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid 
fait of the camp, will do among foaming bottles, 
and ale-waſh'd wits, is wonderful. Shak. Hen. V. 

Him all repute 
For his device in handſoming a ſuit, 
To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 
Of all the court to have the beſt conceit. Donne. 

Three or four ſuits one winter there does waſte, 
One ſuit does there three or four winters laſt. Col. 

His majeſty was ſupplied with three thouſand 
ſuits of cioaths, with good proportions of ſhoes and 
ſtockings. s 5 Clarendon. 

3. Conſecution ; ſeries ; regular order. 
Every five and thy years the ſame kind and 
ſuite of weather comes about again; as great froſt, 
great wet, great droughts, warm winters, fummers 
with little heat; and they call it the prime. Bacon, 

4. Out of Suirs. Having no correſpond- 
ence. A metaphor, 1 ſuppoſe, from 


cards, 
Wear this for me; ene out of ſuits with fortune, 
That would give more, but that her hand lacks 
means. f Shakeſpearce 


| 5. [Suite, French, ] Retinue; company. 


Obſolete, 

Plexirtus's ill-led life, and worſe-gotten honour, 
ſhould have tumbled together to deſtruction, had 
there not come in Tydeus and Telenor, with fifty 

in their ſuite to his defence. Sidney. 
6. [From To ſue.] A petition ; an addreſs 
of entreaty. 

Mine ears againſt your ſuits are ſtronger than 
Your gates againſt my force. Shatcſpeare, 

She gallops o'er a courtier's noſe z 
And then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit. Shak, 

Had I a ſuit to Mr. Shallow, I would humour 
his men with the imputation of being near their 
matter. . Shaeſpcare. 

Many ſhall make ſuit unto thee. Job, xi. 19. 

My mind, neither with pride's itch, nor yet hath 

been 
Po:ſon'd with love to fee or to be ſeen : 
J had no ſuit there, nor new fuit to ſhew z 
Yet went to court. Donne. 

It will be as unreaſonable to expect that God 

ſhould attend ar.d grant thoſe ſuits of ours, which 


7. Courtſhip. 
He that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, 
Direct my ſuit. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Their determinations are, to return to their home 
and to trouble you with no more ſuit, unleſs you 
may be won by ſome other ſort than your father's 


impoſition. Shaleſpeare. 
8. In Sper/er it ſeems to ſignify purſuit; 
proſecution. 


High amongſt all knights haſt hung thy ſhield, 
Thenceforth the ſuit of earthly conqueſt ſhoone, 
And waſh thy hands from guilt of bloody field. 

f Fa Spenſer. 
9. [In law.] Suit is ſometimes put for the 
inſtance of a cauſe, and ſometimes for 


the cauſe itſelf deduced in judgment. 
| . Ayliffe, 


Wotton. | 


IR 


— 


we do not at all conſider ourſelves. Duty of Man. 


SU1l 
All that had any ſais in law came unto them. 
EE Suſanna. 
Wars are ſuits of appeal to the tribunal of God's 
juſtice, where there are no ſuperiors on earth tv de- 
termine the cauſe. Bacon: War with Spain. 
llavolve not thyſelf in the ſaits and parties ef 
great perſonages. Taylor's Guide to Dewotzon, 
To Alibech alone refer your ſuit, ; 
And let his ſentence finiſh your diſpute. Dryden. 
A ſuit of law is not a thing unlawful in itſelf, 
but may be innocent, if nothing elſe comes in to 
make a fin thereof; but then it is our ſin, and a 
matter of aur account, when it is either upon an 
unjuftifiable ground, or carried on by finful ma- 
nagement. Kett/eavell, 


John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his 


ſuit would not laſt above a year, and that before 

that time he would be in quiet potſeflion of his 

bulineſs, Arbuthnot, 
To Suir. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To fit; to adapt to ſomething elſe. 
Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action, with this ſpecial obſervance, that you o'er- 
_ ſep not the modeſty of nature. Shak ſp. Hamlet. 
The matter and manner of their tales, and of 
their telling, are fo ſuited to their different educa- 
tions and humours, that each would be improper in 
any other. : Dryden. 
2. To be fitted to; to become. 
Compute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal, 
Ill fuirs his cloth the praife of railing well. Dryden. 
Her purple habit fits with ſuch a grace 
On her ſmooth ſhoulders, and fo ſuits her face. 


ryden, 
If different ſeas ſhould give us a lift of thoſe 


innate practical principles, they would ſet down 
only ſuch as ſuited their diſtinct hypotheſes. Lockes 
Raiſe her notes to that ſublime degree, 
Which ſuits a ſong of piety and thee, 
3. To dreſs; to clothe, 
Such a Sebaſtian was my brother too, 
So went he ſuited to his watry tomb 
If ſpirits can aſſume both form and ſuit, 
You come to fright us. Shateſp, Taoeifth Night. 
Be better /uited ; 
Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe misfortunes : 
I pry*thee put them off to worſer hours. Shakeſps 
I'll diſrobe me 
Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 


Prior. 


As does a Briton peaſant. Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline. | 


To SviT. v. #, To agree; to accord. 


Dryden uſes it both with te and awwth. 
The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit æuith either; but ſoon prove 


Tedious alike. Milton. 
The place itſelf was ſuiting to his care, / 

Uncouth and ſavage as the cruel fair. Dryden, 
Pity does 20ith a noble nature Att. Drydens 


Conſtraint does ill 4vith love and beauty ſuit. 
T Dryden, 
This he ſays, becauſe it ſuits with his hypotheſis, 
but proves it not. Leckes 
_ _ Give me not an office a 
That ſuits with me ſo ill; thou know'ſt n 
temper. Ald! 
SUi TABLE. adj, | from ſuit.] Fitting; ac- 
cording with; agreeable to: with 20. 
Through all thoſe miſeries, in both there ap- 
peared a kind of nobleneſs not fuitable to that af- 
fliction. Sidney. 
What he did purpoſe, it was the pleaſure of 
God that Solomon his ſon ſhould perform, in 
manner ſuitable to their preſent and ancient ſtate, 
Tiookere 
To ſolemn acts of royalty and juſtice, their /vit= 
able ornaments are a beauty; are they only in reli- 
gion a itain ? | Hocker. 
It is very ſutable to the principles of the Roman 
church; for why ſhould not their ſcience as well as 
ſervice be in an unknovn tongue? Tillotſan. 
As the bleſſings of God upon his honeſt induſtry 
had been great, ſo he was not without intentions of 
making ſvirable returns in acts of charity. Atterb. 
Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 
Appears more decent, a more ſuitable; 
G g A vile 
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A vile conceit in pompous words expreſs'd, 


— 


Is like a clown in regal purple dreſs . Pope. | 


It is as great an abſurdity to ſuppoſe holy prayers 

 - and divine petitions without an holineſs of life 
4 ſuitable to them, as to ſuppoſe an holy and divine 
life without prayers. Law, 
SurTaBLENESS. 2. /. [from ſuitable,] Fit- 

_ neſs; agreeableneſs. 


In words and ſtyles, ſuitableneſs makes them ac- |- 


ceptable and effective. Glanville. 
With ordinary minds, it is the ſuitableneſs, not 
the evidence of a truth that makes it to be yielded 
to-; and it is ſeldom that any thing practically 
eonvinces a man that does not pleaſe him 5 ; 
| ; ct. 
He creates thoſe ſympathies and ſaitableneſſes of 
nature that are the foundation of all true friend- 
ſhip, and by his providence brings perſons ſo affect- 
ed together. 5 . Serth. 
Conſider the laws themſelves, and their ſuitable- 
weſs or unſuitableneſs to thoſe to whom they are 
given. Tillotſon. 
SUT TABL. adv. [from ſuitable.] Agree- 
ably.; according to. 1 
Who ſoever ſpeaks upon an occaſion may take 
any text ſuitable thereto; and ought to ſpeak ſuit- 
ably to that text. | South. 
Some rank deity, whoſe filthy face 


We ſuitably o'er ſtinking ſtables place. Dryden. 


SuiT Covenant. n. /. [In law.] Is where 


the anceſtor of one man covenanted with 
the anceſtor of another to ſue at his court. 
— | Bailey. 
SuiT Court. u. /. In law.] Is the court 
in which tenants owe attendance to their 
lord. ; . Bailey. 
Sui Service. u. .. [In law.] Attendance 


which tenants owe to the court of their 


lord. 
SurrER. 


ee e 15 [from uit. ] 


1. One that ſues; a petitioner; a ſuppli- 


cant. | 
As humility is in ſuiters a decent virtue, ſo the 
teſtification thereof, by ſuch effectual acknowledg- 
ments, not only argueth a ſound apprehenſion of 
his ſupereminent glory and majeſty before whom we 
ſtand, but putteth alſo into his hands a kind of 
pledge or bond for ſecurity againſt our unthankful- 
neſs. Hooker. 
She hath been a /uitcy to me for her brother, 
Cut off by courſe of juſtice. Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
My piteous ſoul began the wretchedneſs 
Of ſuitors at court to mourn. Donne. 
Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the 
hand of ſuitors alſo from offering. Bacon. 
Vet their port 
Not of mean ſuitors; nor important leſs 
Seem'd their petition, than when the ancient pair, 
VDeucalion and chaſte Pyrrha, to reſtore 
The race of mankind drown'd, before the ſhrine 
Of Themis ſtood devout. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
„ I challenge nothing; 
But I'm an humble ſ#itor for theſe priſoners. Denb. 
My lord, I come an humble ſuitor to you. Rove, 


2. A wooer; one who courts a miſtreſs. 
I would I could find in my heart that I had not 
a hard heart; for truly 1 love none. 


Bailey. 


— 


have been troubled with a pernicious ſuitor. Shak. 
He paſſed a year under the counſels of his mo- 

ther, and then became a ſuiror to ſir Roger Aſhton's 

daughter. 
By many ſuitors ſought, ſhe mocks their pains, 

And ſtill her vow'd virginity maintains. Dryden, 
He drew his ſeat, familiar, to her fide, 

Far from the ſ#uitzy train, a brutal crowd. 


- ,” * Pope's Odyſſey. 
SUL TRESS. 2. % [from ſuiter.] A female 
ſupplicant. | 


ak. r nd n 
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A dear happineſs to women! they would elſe | 


Wotton. | 


were pity Z 
That could refuſe a boon to ſuch a ſuitreſs 3 
have got a noble friend to be your advocate. 
| X Rowe. 


Su”"LCATED. adj. [ fulcus, Lat.] Furrowed. | 


All are much chopped and ſulcated by having 
lain expoſed on the top of the clay ® the weather, 
and to the eroſion of the vitriolick matter mixed 
amongſt the clay. Waodaward. 

Sur. #./. A plough. Ainſworth. 
SU'LLEN. adj. [Of this word the etymo- 
logy is obſcure. ] 


1. Gloomily angry; 


ſluggiſhly diſcontent- 
ed. - 


Wilmor continued ſtill ſullen and perverſe, and | 


every day grew more inſolent. Clarendon. 
A man in a jail is ſu//en and out of humour at 
his firſt coming in. L' Eftrange. 
Forc'd by my pride, I my concern ſuppreſs'd ; 
Pretended drowſineſs, and wiſh of reſt; 
And ſullen J forſook th' impei fect feaſt, Prior. 
If we fit down ſullen and inactive, in expectation 
that God ſhould do all, we ſhall find ourſelves mi- 
ſerably deceived. 
2. Miſchievous ; malignant. 
Such ſullen planets at my birth did ſhine, 
They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. 


D ryde Ne 1 


The ſu/len fiend her ſounding wings diſplay'd, 
Unwilling left the night, and fought the nether 
ſhade, Dryden. 
3. Intractable; obſtinate. | 
Things are as ſullen as we are, and will be what 
they are, whatever we think of them. Tillotſon. 
4. Gloomy ; dark ; cloudy ; diſmal. 
Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earth, 
Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy ſight ? 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Night with her ſullen wings to double ſhade, 
The deſart fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, 


And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to roam. 
Milton. 


A glimpſe of moon-ſhine, ſtreak'd with red; 


A ſhuftled, ſullen, and uncertain light, 

That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again. 

? Dryden. 
No cheerful breeze this ſullen region knows; 

The dreaded eaſt is all the wind that blows. Pope. 


5. Heavy; dull; ſorrowful. 
Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And ſullen preſage of your own decay. 
Shakeſpeare's King Fobn. 
SU"LLENLY. adv. | from ſullen.] Gloomi- 
ly; malignantly ; intractably. 

To ſay they are framed without the aſſiſtance of 
ſome principle that has wiſdom in it, and come to 
paſs from chance, is ſullenly to aſſert a thing be- 
cauſe we will aſſert it. More. 

He in chains demanded more | 
Than he impos'd in victory before: 
He ſullenly reply*d, he could not make 
Theſe offer now. 
The gen' ral mends his weary pace, 
And ſullenly to his revenge he tails; 

So glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the graſs, 

And long behind his wounded volume trails. 
Dryden. 


|Sv"LLENNESS. 2. / [from ſullen.] Gloomi- 


neſs; moroſeneſs; ſluggiſh anger; ma- 

lignity; intractability. 
Speech being as rare as precious, 

out ſullenneſs, her modeſty without affectation, and 


her ſnamefacedneſs without ignorance. Sidney. 
To fit my fullenneſs, 
He to another key his ſtyle doth dreſs. Donne. 


In thoſe vernal ſeaſons,” when the air is calm 
and pleaſant, it were an injury and ſullenneſs againſt 
nature, not to go out and ſee her riches. Milton. 

Quit not the world out of any hypocriſy, ſullen- 
neſs, or ſuperſtition, but out of a ſincere love of true 
knowledge and virtue, Mere. 


With theſe comforts * me, and ſullenneſs | 


4 bs enough-to ufe no remedy, 


— 


Rogers. } 


Dryden's Indian Emperor. | 


her filence with- | 


To SU LLY. v. a. [ foutller, 


FOE Ep 1 8 
„ e — 2 
f ** 5 


"TL 
Zulichem came to e ; 


me. | 
3 r 
SU"LLENS. #. /. [without fingular,) Be. 
roſe temper ; gloomineſs of mind, A 
burleſque word, = 
Let.them die that age and ſullens ha 
; | : ve. Sb 
SU*LLIAGE. 2. . ¶ ſouillage, Fr.] Pell 
tion; filth; ſtain of dirt; foulneſs. N . 
in uſe. 4 
Require it to make ſome reſtitution to h 
bour for what it has detracted from it, b 
off that. ſulliage it has caſt upon his fame. 
5 Government if the T.,... 
Calumniate ſtoutly; for though 8 2 
with never ſo much care the dirt thrown at T 
there will be left ſome ſullvge behind, © 
Decay if Dicy, 
; | Fr.] To fail; 
to tarniſh ; to dirt; to ſpot, 
Silwering will ſully and canker more thay Silding 
The falling temples which the gods — 
And ſtatues ſully d yet with ſacrilegious ſmoke. 
5 | | Riſurs 
He's dead, whoſe love had yd all We © 
And made you empreſs of the world in yan, Ba. 
Lab'ring years ſhall weep their defin'd bet. i 
Charg'd with ill omens, fully'd with ditgrace, ; 
* | 


18 nei gh. 
J Wiping 


5 Pri, 
Publick juſtice may be done to thoſe virtues tier 

. humility took care to conceal, which wee ff 
by the calumnies and flanders of mallcigus B. 


«at 
* 


; Nets 
Let there be no ſpots to ſu!lj the brighinef; ct 
this ſolemnity. Alte. lun. 
- Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 
Three ſullying trades avoid with equal care; 
The little chimney-ſweeper ikulks along, 


And marks with ſooty ſtains the heedleis throng, 
7 | p 1 Cape as 
SU"LLY. 1. . from the verb.] Soil; tar- 
niſh ; ſpot. | 10 
You laying theſe light lies on my ſon, 
As *twere a thing a little ſoiPd i“ th' working, $1 
Shak:ptarn Co 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks through Th 
little ſpots and ſullies in his reputation, h 
Aadi'jon's Sþ:Fatins Th 
SULPHUR. u. /. [Latin.] Brimſtone. Te 
In his womb was hid metallic ore, , Q 
The work of ſu/phur. Ii. : 
Sulphur is produced by incorporating an an r 
or bituminous matter with the fofhil falt. Wii, or 
 SULPHU'REOUS. J 4%. [ fupburas, Le : 
SU'LPHUROUS. ; tin. ] Made of brin- fene 
ſtone; having the qualities of brim- wi! 
ſtone; containing ſulphur ; impregnated 5 
with ſulphur. 5 
My hour is almoſt come, + [8 
When I to ſulpburous and tormeating flames 
| Shakcſpear's Hamit. mer 
Muſt render up myſelf. Shu, eis T1 
Dart and Javelin, ſtones and e 3 * 
5 . ! + hoſe 
Is not the ſtrength and vigour of the 4 8 
between light and ſulpharezus bodies, An Tt 
above, one reaſon why ſu/pburerus bodies eee wy 
more readily, and bura more vehemently, b n 
other bodies do? Now! 8 0p 25 e 
The fury heard, while on Cocytus brinx % 


. h I, 9 
Her ſnakes unty'd ſu/phurcous waters drink. Pe. 
No fulphurecus glovms 


Swell'd in the ſky, and ſent the 


lightning i the 
Thin, "te 


SULPHUREOUSNESS. 2. /. [from. 
ous.] The ſtate of being ſulphureou- 
SU"LPHURWORT. 2. / Fpeucedanuns Lat.] 
The ſame with Hods FEN NEU. 5 
SU*LPHURY. adj. {from ilpbur.] Faris 
ing of ſulphur. a = 
SULTAN. » /. LArabick. ] The Torkih 
emperour. 1 


pburte 


ITY 
yi 


Fa R 8 
ö * - , 


SUM. 


By this ſeimitar, 


SU'LTANA» 
Sr'rrAx ES. 


ag ſulana's chambermaid. Cleaveland. 


ri ſide. Irene. 

Lay the tow'ring ſultaneſs a 
reh NRY. 1. J. [from /ultan.] An eaſt. 
empire. 
1 the ſame of the ſultanry of the Ma- 
alukes, where flaves bought for money, and of 
per ea deſcent, reigned over families of freemen, 


1. J, [from ſultan.) The 
a queen of an eaſtern em- 


\, ra1xess. 1. , [from /ultry.] The 
of 2 being ſultry ; cloſe and cloudy 


heat. 83 - *. 4 
WLTRY. adj. [This is imagined by Sin- 
yy to be corrupted from ſulphury, or 
fuel). ] Hot without ventilation ; hot 
and cloſe ; hot and cloudy. 
I: is ery ſultry and hot. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The ſulrry breath . 
or tainted air had cloy'd the jaws of death. 
Sandys. 
Such as, born beneath the engen, ſky 
try ſun, berwixt the tropicks lie. 
e s Dryden's ZEncid. 
Our foe advances on us, 
Aud envies us ev'n Lybia's ſultry deſarts. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
Tlen would ſultry heats and a burning air have 
ſerched and chapped the earth, and galled the 
animal tribes in houſes or dens. Cheyne. 


SUM. . / ¶ Iamma, Lat. ſomme, Fr.] 


culars aggregated to a total. 
We may as well conclude fo of every ſentence, 

a; of the whole ſum and body thereof. Hocker. 
How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God ! 

how greac is the ſum of them Pſalm cxxxix. 17. 

TH Al mighty Father, where he fits 

Shrin'd in his ſanctuary of heav'n ſecure, 

Coutulting on the ſum of things, foreſeen 

This tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. Milton. 
uch and no leſs is he, on whom depends 


tits Tle ſum of thin 25. Dryden. 
We'ching the ſam of things with wiſe forecaſt, 
a 5 Leitous of publick good. Philits. 
5 2. Quantity of money. | 
oy 1 did tend to you 
WE For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd me. 
l Shakeſpeare. 
4. They who conſtantly ſet down their daily ex- 
im- pences, have yet ſome ſet time of caſting up the 
rim- whole Jams | Duty of Man. 
ated Britain, once deſpis'd, can raiſe 


A: ample ſums as Rome in Cæſar's days. 

C. Arbuthrot. 

3. Senme, Fr.] Compendium; abridg- 
ment; the whole abſtracted. 


ef. 
8 This, in effect, is the ſum and ſubſtance of 
Chee ma wi.ch they bring by way of oppoſition againſt 
action thole orders which we have common with the 
ſerv? church of Rome. Hogker. 
Le fue : den repleniſhed the hearts of the neareſt un- 
that lows wih words of memorable conſolation, 
prickss sddened men in the fear of God, gave them 
: dime iaſtructlons of life, and confirmed them 
Pi: ar dekels on: in ſum, they taught the would no 
edu how to die, than they had done before 
th. bee. Hocker. 
e. e Having learn'd, thou haſt attain'd the „h 


t wiſdom. 


T1 7 . 0 Milton. 
"20 ol no man can have a greater veneration 
5 acer than my ſelf. Dryden. 
: K June of duty let two words contain 3 
7% 75 3 and ve juſt, Prior. 
dry vie 12 galpel, conficered as a law, preſcribes 
irtut do der conduct, and forbids every ſin. 
Rogers. 


. Th 7 
de amount; the reſult of reaſoning or 
cunputation 


irtak- 
"rk 


77 


That won three fields of ſultan Solyman. Shakeſp. | 


Bacon. | 


i. The whole of any thing; many parti- þ 


SUM 
T appeal to the readers, whether the ſum of what 
J have ſaid be not this. 
5. Height; completion. | 
Thus F have told hee all my ſtate, and brought 
My ſtory to the ſum of earthly bliſs, 
Which I enjoy. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
In ſaying ay or no, the very ſafety of our coun- 
try, and the ſum of our well-being, lies. L'Eftran. 
To Sun. v. a. | ſommer, French, from the 
noun, ] | | 
1. To compute ; to collect particulars in- 
to a total; to caſt up. It has 2p empha- 
tical. 
Vou caſt th' event of war, 
And ſumm'd th' account of chance. 
* Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The high prieſt may ſum the ſilver brought in. 
| 2 Kings, xxii. 
In ſickneſs, time will ſeem longer without a 
clock than with it; for the mind doth value every 
moment, and then the hour doth rather ſum 1 
the moments than divide the day. Bacen. 
He that would reckon up all the accidents pre- 
ferments depend upon, may as well undertake to 
count the ſands, or ſum up infinity. South. 
2, To compriſe ; to comprehend ; to col- 


le into a narrow compaſs. 
So lovely tair! 
That what ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain'd. 
. Milton. 
To conclude, by ſumming up what I would ſay 
concerning what I have, and what I have not 
been; in the following paper I ſhall not deny, 
that I pretended not to write an accurate treatiſe 
of colours, but an occaſional eſſay. Boyle. 
6 Goto the ant, thou ſluggard,”” in few words, 
ſums up the moral of this fable, L'* Eftrange. 
This Atlas muſt our finking ſtate uphold ; 
In council cool, but in performance bold: 
He ſums their virtues in himſelf alone, 
And adds the greateſt, of a loyal ſon. 
; Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
A fine evidence ſamm d up among you ! Dryden. 


3. [In falconry.] To have feathers full 
grown. 

With proſperous wing full ſumm' d. Milton. 
SUMACH-TREE. 7. . | ſumach, Fr.] A 
plant. The flowers are uſed in dying, 
and the branches for tanning, in Ame- 
rica. | Miller. 
SU MLESS. adj, [from /um.] Not to be 


computed. 
Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea 
With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſuries. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
A ſumleſs journey of incorporeal ſpeed. Milton. 
Above, beneath, around the palace ſhines 
The ſumleſs treaſure of exhauſted mines. Pope. 
SU'MMARILY. adverb, [from ſummar y.] 
Briefly ; the ſhorteſt way. | 
The decalogue of Moſes declareth ſummari/y 
thoſe things which we ought to do; the prayer of 
our Lord, whatſeever we ſhould requeſt or deſire. 
Hooker. 
While we labour for theſe demonſtrations out of 
ſcripture, and do ſummarily declare the things 
which many ways have been ſpoken, be contented 
quietly to hear, and do not think my ſpecch te- 
dious. Hooler. 
When the parties proceed ſummarily, and they 
chuſe the ordinary way of proceeding, the cauſe is 
made plenary. Avyliſße. 
SUMMARY. adj. | ſemmaire, Fr. from 
um.] Short; brief; compendious. 
The judge | 
Directed them to mind their brief, 
Nor ſnend their time to thew their reading; 
She*d have a ſurmary proceedings Sevijr. 
SUMMARY. 2. J. from the adjective.) 


Tillotſon. 


SUM 
We are enforc'd from our moſt quiet ſpliers 
By the rough torrent of occaſion ; 
And have the ſummary of all our griefs, 
When time ſhall ſerve, to ſhew in articl-s. 
| Shakeſpear:'s Henry IV. 
In that comprehenfive ſummary of our duty to 
God, there is no expreſs mention thereof. Rogers. 
SU'MMER. ». / [pumep, Saxon; /omer, 
Dutch. ] | | | 
1. The ſeaſon in which the ſun arrives 
at the hither ſolſtice. PLES 
Sometimes hath the brighteſt day a cloud 
And, after ſummer, evermore ſucceeds 
The barren winter with his nipping cold. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Can't ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder? Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
An hundred of ſummer fruits. 2 Sam. xvi. 
He was ſitting in a ſummer parlour. Jud. iii. 20. 
In all the liveries deck'd of ſummer le. 
Milton. 
They marl and ſow it with wheat, giving it a 
ſummer fallowing firſt, and next year ſow it with 
peaſe. ertimer. 
Dry weather is beſt for moſt ſummer corn. Mort. 
8 The dazzling roofs, 
Reſplendent as the blaze of ſummer noon, 
Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. Pope. 
Child of the ſun, 
See ſultry ſummer comes. | Them ſon. 
2. [Trabs ſummaria.] The principal beam 
of a floor. | 
Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be 
better truſted in croſs and tranſverſe works for 
ſummers, or girders, or binding beams. Motten. 
Then enter'd ſin, and with that ſycamore, 
Whoſe leaves firſt ſnelter' d man from drought and 
dew, | 
Working and winding lily evermore, 
The inward walis and ſummers cleft and tore; 
But grace ſhor'd theſe, and cut that as it grew. 
wy 75 x Herber t. 
To SU"MMER. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
paſs the ſummer, 
The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, and all the 
beafts ſhall winter upon them. Iſaiah, xvili. 6. 
To SU'MMER. v. a. To keep warm. | 
Maids well ſammer' d, and warm kept, are like 
flies at Bartholomew-tide, blind, though they have 
their eyes. f Shakeſpeare. 
SU"MMERHOUSE. 2. /. [from ſummer and 
houſe.) An apartment in a garden uſed 


in the ſummer. 


* T 


I'd rather live 
With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any ſummerhouſe in Chriſtendom. Shak. H. IV. 
With here a fountain, never to be play'd, 
And there a ſummerbouſe that knows no ſhade. 
Pepe. 
There is ſo much virtue in eight volumes of 
Spectators, ſuch a reverence of things ſacred, ſo 
many valuable remarks for our conduct in life, 
that they are not improper to lie in parlours or 
_ ſummer onjes, to entertain our thoughts in any mo- 
meats of leiſure. Watts. 


SU MMERSAULT. ] ». / | ſoubreſault, Fr. 
SU MMERSET. Somerſet is a corrup- 
tion.] A higa leap, in which the heels 


are thrown over the head, 
Some do the ſummerſault, 
And ver the bar lixe tumblers vault. Hudibras. 
Frogs are obſerved to uſe divers ſummerſunlts,  _ 
2 Vatin. 
And if at firſt he fail, his ſecond ſummerſauli 
- He inſtantly aflays. rayton. 
The treaſurer cuts # caper on the ſtrait rope: 1 
have ſeen him dothe ſammerſet upon a trencher fixed 
on the rope, which is no thicker than a common 
packthread. Svift, 


SV ur. . /. [ fummitas, Lat] The top; 
the utmoſt height. 


Compendium ; abſtract; abridgment, 
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SUM 


Have I fall'n or no? 
From the dread fummit of this chatky bourn ! 
Look up a-height, the ſhrill-gorg's lark fo far 


Cannot be feen cr heard. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


/Etna's heat, that makes the ſummit go, 
Enriches all the vales below. Sevi 
To SU'MMONMN. v. a. [ /ummoneo, Lat. 
1. To call with authority; to admoniſh to 


appear; to cite. 1 
Cateſpy, ſound lord Haſtings, 

And ſummon him to-morrow to the Tower. 
Shᷣaleſfeare's Richard III. 
The courſe of method ſummoneth me to diſcourſe 
of the inhabitants. Corew's Survey of Cornwall. 
The tirſan is aſſiſted by the governor of the city 
where the feaſt is celebrated, and all the perſons of 
both ſexes are ſummoned to attend. Bacon. 


Rely on what thou haſt of virtue, ſummon all. 
Milton. 


Nor trumpets ſummon him to war, 
or drums diſturb his morning ſleep. Dryden. 
We are ſummoned in to profeſs repentance and 
amendment of all our fins. Kettlenvell. 
Love, duty, ſafety, /ummon us away 
*Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. Pope. 
2. To excite ; to call up; to raiſe : with 
þ emphatical. 
When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffen the finews, ſummsn uh the blood. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Su MMONER. z. . [from ſummon.] One 
who cites ; one who ſummons. 
Cloſe pent up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. Shak. King Lear. 
Su"wmonNs. . / from the verb.] A call 
of authority; admonition to appear; 
citation. 
| What are you ? 
Your name, your quality, and why you anſwer 
This preſent ſummons? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He ſent to ſummon the ſeditious, and to ofrer par- 
don; but neither ſummons nor pardon was any 
thing regarded. Hayward: 
The ſons of light 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high, 
And took their ſeats. Milton's Paradiſe L:ft. 
This ſummons, as he reſolved unfit either to diſ- 
pute or diſobey, ſo could he not, without much 
violence to his inclinations, ſubmit unt). Fell. 
Strike your ſails at /un:mzns, or prepare 
To prove the laſt extremities of war. Dryden. 
SU MPTER. z. , | ſommier, Fr. ſemaro, 
Italian.] A horſe that carries the cloaths 


or furniture. 
Return with her! | 
Perſuade me rather to be a ſlave and ſumpter 
To this deteſted groom. Shakeſpeare's Kirg Lear. 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feather'd fates among the mules and ſumpters 


ſent. * Dryden. 
-— Samprer mules, bred of large Flanders mares. 
ortimere 


SUMPTION. 2. , ffrom ſumptus, Lat.] 
The act of taking. Not in uſe. 

The fumption of the myſteries does all in a capa- 

ble jubject. Taylor. 

SU MPTUARY. adj. | ſumptuarius, Latin. 
Relating to expence ; regulating the 
coft of life. 

To remove that material cauſe of ſedition, which 
is want and poverty in the eſtate, ſerveth the open- 
ing-and well balancing cf trade, the baniſhing of 
idleneſs, the repreſſing of waſte and exceſs by 
ſumptuary laws. a Bacon. 

SUMPTUO'SITY. 2. /. [from ſumptuous.) 
Expenfiveneſs ; coſtlineſs. Not uſed. 

He added ſumptusſity, invented jewels of gold and 

ſtone, and ſome engines for the war. 


SU'MPTUOUS. adj. [ /umpiuoſus, from 
fumptus, Latin.) Coſtly ; expenſive; 


Rateigh. d 


| 


] 


7 


* 


ſplendid. 


* 


1. Expenſively; with great coſt. 


1 F we Seu 
8 : 


- SUN 


We ſee how moſt Chriſtians ſtood then affected, | 


bow joyful they were to behold the ſumptucus ſtate- 
lineſs of houſes built unto God's glory. Hacker. 
We are too magnificent and ſumptucus in our 
tables and attendance, Atterbury- 
SU"MPTUOUSLY. adv, [from ſumptuous] 


This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which I have ſumptuon ſiy re- ediſied. 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, in a famine, 
ſold all the rich veſſels and ornaments of the 
church, to relieve the poor with bread ; and ſaid, 
there was no reaſon that the dead temples of God 
ſhould be ſumptucuſly furniſhed, and the living 
temples ſuffer penury. Bacon's Ap pbibegms. 
2. Splendidiy. | 
A good employment will make you live tole- 
rably in Londop, or fumpturu/]y here.  Sevift. 
SU'MPTUOUSNESS. #. / [from ſumptuous. ] 
Expenſiveneſs; coſtlineſs. 8 
I will not fall out with thoſe that can reconcile 
ſumptucu ſneſs and gharity. Beyle. 
SUN. 2. / [ unne, Gothick ; punna, 
runne, Saxon; /n, Dutch. ] 
1. The luminary that makes the day. 
Doth beauty keep which never /un can burn, 
Nor ftorms do turn ? Sidney. 
Bid her ſteal into the pleached bow'r, 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the ſun to enter. Shakeſpeare. 
Though there be but one ſun exiſting in the 
world, yet the idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that 
more ſubſtances might each agree in it, it is as 
much a ſort as if there were as many ſuns as there 
arc ſtars. Locke. 
By night, by day, from pole to pole they run; 
Or from the ſetting ſeek the riſing ſun. Harte. 
A ſunny place; a place eminently 
warmed by the ſun. 
This place has choice of ſun and ſhade, Miltan. 
3. Any thing eminently ſplendid. 
I will never conſent to put out the ſun of ſove- 
reignty to poſterity, and all ſucceeding kings. 
| : King Charles. 
4. Unger the Sun. In this world. A pro- 


verbial expreſſion. X 
There is no new thing under the ſun. Eccl. i. g. 


To SUN. Lv. a. | from the noun. } To in- 
ſolate ; to expoſe to the ſun ; to warm 


in the ſun, 
The cry to ſhady delve him brought at laſt, 
Where Mammon earſt did ſun his treaſury. Spenſer. 
What aim'ſt thou at? delicious fare; 
And then to ſun thyſelf in open air. Dryd. Perſius. 
SU"NBEAM. 2. . | /un and beam.] Ray 
of the ſun. 3 | 
The Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the ſpungy ſouth to this part of the weſt, 
Vaniſh'd in the ſunbeams. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Gliding through the ev'n 
On a ſunbeam. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 
There was a God, a being diſtin from this vi- 
ſible world; and tuis was a truth wrote with a 
ſunbeam, legible to all mankind, and received by 
univerfal conſent. South. 
SU"NBEAT. part. adj. | ſun and beat, ] 
Shone on fiercely by the ſun. 
Its length runs level with th' Atlantic main, 
And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 
His ſunbeat waters by ſa long a way. Dryden's Juv, 
Su'XNBRIGHT, adj. | ſun and brigbt.] Re- 
ſembling the ſun in brightneſs. _ 
Gathering up himſelf out of the mire, 
With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 
Upon his funbright ſhield. HPßenſer. 
Now would I have thee to my tutor, 
How and which way I may beſtow myſelf, | 
To be regarded in her ſunbrigbt eye. Shakeſpeare, 
High in the midſt, exalted as a God, 


2. 


| SUNCLAD. part. adj. | fin and dad, 


SUN 
Idol of majeſty divine! inclo 4 
With flaming cherubims and golden maields 


SUNBU'RNING 7 2 7 
o o . un and 4 
The effect of the ſun upon the i 
an canſt love a fellow of this 
whoſe face is not worth ſunbyrx; 
be thy cook. Junburning 
Ibe heat of the fun may dark 
the ſkin, which we call eee _ 


SN BUR NT. participial adi 
0 4 
ae. J. | fur 
1. Tanned ; diſcoloured by the ſun, 
Where ſuch radiant lights have ſhone, 


No wonder it her cheeks be grown 
Surburnt with luſtre of her own. 


Mi, 
rang, | 
face. 
U let chine ere 
ha Mfprure, 
Colour or 
5 Gles 
and 


” 
e. 
vital. 


D. 
reſt, told him he had a widow in his line of mY ; 
| Addi 
2. Scorched by the ſun. 2 
How many nations of the ſnlurnt (il 
Does Niger bleſs? how many drink the Nie? 
| | Blacf rare, 


Clothed in radiance; bright. 
SVN DAL. 2. J. | ſun and day.] The dar 
anciently dedicated to the ſun; the $:# 
day of the week; the Chriſtian ſabbath, 
If thæu wilt needs thruſt thy neck into a 5. K. 
wear the print of it, and figh away Sunday, G. 
An' ſhe were not kin to me, fe vou'd 
fair on Friday as Helen is on Sun e;, 
Shakeſpeare's Treis and Cr. 
At prime they enter'd on the Sunday 10.1.3 
Rich tap'ſtry ſpread the ftreets, 
Our ardent labours for the toys we fees, 
Join night to day, and Sunday to the week, Dart. 
To SUN DER. v. 4. [Fyndpian, Savon.) 
To part; to ſeparate; to divide. 
Vexation almoſt ſtops my breach, 
That ſundred friends greet in the hour 


A a» 
w ad 


kad 
Jae 
- 


of death, 
8 55 1 5 pes * 
It is ſundred from the main land by a 17 
plain. | Carers 
She that ſhould all parts to re- union bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faiten ſundred pazt in one. Dorne, 
A ſundred clock is piecemeal lad, 
Not to be loſt, but by the makers hand | 
Repoliſh'd, without error then to ſtend. Dir, 
When both the chiefs are ſunder d from tie hgh 
Then to the lawful king rejtoze his tis 
| Lider es 
Th' enormous weight was calt, _ 
Which Crantor's body ſunder d at the wan 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's ang; 07000, 
Whom heav'n endu'd with principles of 199% 
He wiſely ſundred from the reſt, to hel. „ 
In foreſts. 3 Dry: 
Bring me lightning, give me tna 7 Wo 
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— ove may kill, but n2'er J 
Su'N DER. 2. , [yrurben, Saxon. ] Tuo; 


94 


two parts. E 
He breaketh the bow, and cutte-? the Pale 

ſunder. "a 
An herb. 


N DEW. 2. / [ros ſolis, Lat.] n 
SUN DEW. 2 7 [ fe ] Ainjuorin. 


1. 
nd al.] A marked 


: A a : 
Su'nDIAL. 2. / | fun . ho 


plate on which the 


hour. - 
All your graces no more you ſhall hav 1 
Than a ſundial in a grade. 

The body, though it real!; 7 
changing perceivable diſtance, s © 
as is evident in the ſhadows 91 undig. = 
Suv'N DRY. adj. [runden, Saxon.) 0 
ral; more than one. 
That law, which, as it 15 la 
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Th' apoſtate in his funbright chariot ſat, 
8 


| of God, we call eternal, receivethy 
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to the different kind of things which are ſubject 


l 
Ly 


1 and ſundry kinds of names. 

unto its different and ſundry TY Haste 

Vet of one nation was it peopled, But of ſundry 
e of different manners. Spenſer. 

5 dallying in this place ſo long why do'ſt thou 


& Kay OE things here having yet to tell ? 
Drayton. 
He cauſed him to be arreſted upon complaint of 
„ erierous oppreſſions. Dawies. 
2 can ſhe teveral bodies know, | 
[Fin _—_ hody's form ſhe bear ? 
| How can a mirrour ſundry faces ſhow, 
1 from all ſhapes and forms it be not clear ? 
5 Davies. 
| have compoſed ſundry collects, as the Adven- 
tus, Quatragetimaly Paichal or Pentecoſtal. 
Sanderſon. 
dune foes the rural realm ſurround. 
6) FLOWERe 1. fc [corona ſolis, Lat.] A 
plant, Miller. 


dero d, Little. u. J. [ helianthemun, | 


Latin.] A plant. Miller. 
wid, The preterite and participle paſ- 
ve of 2 Ag. 


A lzrcer rock then heaving from the plain, 
He ul ird it e. und, it ung acroſs the main. Pope, 
From joirgng tones te City Iprung, 
Wille to his hap diene Amphion ſung. 


Pope. 


e&xx, The preterite and participle pal- | 


fre of fr, 
We have large caves ; the deepeſt are ſunk ſix 
hnvel tathom, aud lome digged and mad under 
great alls. con. 
i hus we act, and thus we are, 
Or tots'd by hope or ſunk by care. Prior. 
Sand in Thaleſtris' arms the nymph he found. 
Pope. 
His ſpirit quite ſunł with thoſe reflections tha 
flizude and diiappointments bring, he is utterly 
unditinguiſhed and forgotten. Swift. 
Su'xLESs. adj. | from un.] Wanting 
ſun; wanting warmth. 
lie thrice happy on the ſunleſs ſide, 
Bencath the whole collected ſhade reclines. 


Thomſon. 


Lic E. adj, | ſun and /ite,] Reſem-| 


bling the ſun. , | 
Thc quantity of light in this bright luminary, 
ard in the ui fixt ſtars, muſt be continuaily 
decrealing. Cheyne. 
dr rx. adj, [from /an.] 
1. Reſembling the ſun; bright. 
She faw Luella ſurny bright, 
&lon'd with gold and jewels ſhining clear. Spenſer. 
PP The eldeſt, that Fidelia hight, 
Le army beans threw from her cryſtal face. 
| Spenſer. 
My decay'd fair | 
A {uy look of his would ſoon repair. 
The chemiſt feeds 
Perpetual lames, whoſe unreſiſted force 
Oer lard and ashes and the ſtuaborn flint 
Provoiling, turns into a fuſile ſea, 
Tat ia his furnace bubbles funny red. Ppilips. 
. Expoſed to the ſun ; bright with the ſun. 
About me round 1 ſaw . 
Hill, Cale, and ſhady woods, and fanny plains, 
And liquid lapſe of murm' ring ſtreams, 
- : Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Him walking on a ſuray hill he found. Milton. 
The filmy goflamer now flits no more, 


But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 
e oming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
„all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
bg imiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
| wh proud Wn in her vallies reigns, 
A tyranny uſurps her happy plains? Addiſon. 
3- Coloured by the ſun. 
| Her ſunny locks 
Hang on s temples like a golden fleece, Shakeſp. 


Dryden. | 


Shakeſp. 


Nor haleyons baſk on the ſhort ſunny ſhore. Dryd. | 


| 


2. Bright like the ſun. 
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SUNRISE, 
SUNRISING. 


1. Morning; the appearagce of the ſyn. 
Send out a purſuivant | 
To Stanley's regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before funriſi 
They in to prevent the ſunriſing. 
We now believe the Copernican ſyſtem; yet, 
upon ordinary oc caſions, we ſhall {till ute che po- 
pular terms of ſunriſe and ſunſet. Bentley. 


2. Eaſt. . 


In theſe days the giants of Libanus maſtered all 


nations, from the ſunriſing to the ſunſet. | 
: | Naleigb's Hiſtory. 
SUNSET. 2. J. | ſun and /et.] 
1. Cloſe of the day; evening. 
When the ſun ſets the air doth grizzle dew; 
But for the ſunſet of my brother's ſon 
It rains downright. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſtars are of greater uſe than for men to gaze 
on after ſunſet, Raleigh. 
At ſunſet to their ſhip they make return, 
And ſnore ſecure on deck tilt roſy morn. Dryden. 
He now, obſernt of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various day. 
2. Weſt. | 
Su"NSHINE, 1. J. | fun and ſine. Milton 
ſeems to accent it /-u/ine.] Action of 
the ſun ; place where the heat and luſtre 


of the ſun are powerful. 
That man that ſis within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the ſunſine of his favour, 
Would ha abuſe the count'narce of the king, 
Alack, what miſchiers might be ſet abroach, 
In ſhadow of ſuch greatnets ! Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He had been many years in that Junſpine, when 
a new comet appeared in court, 
Sight no obſtacle found here, nor ſhade, 
But all junfþ;re, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th' equator. Milton. 
I that in his abſence | 
| Biaz'd like a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
Now in his brighter /zz/i/me am not ſeen. 
Denbam's Sophby. 
Nor can we this weak thower a tzzmpett call, 
But drops of heat that in the ſunſbine fall. Dryden. 
The more favourable you are to me, the more 
diſtinctly I fee my faults : ſpots and blemiſhes are 
never ſo plainly diſcovered as in the brighteſt ſun- 
ſpine. Pope. 
SU"NSHINE. a5. [from ſunſbiue. It was 
Su"xs8Hiny. J anciently accented on the 
| ſecond {yllable. ] | 


1. Bright with the ſun. ; 
About ten in the morning, in ſunſbiny weather, 
we took ſeveral forts of paper ſtained. B.yle. 
The caſes prevent the bees getting abroad upon 
every ſunſhine day. Mortimer's Huſoandry. 


Pepe. 


Ls 


The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz'd 
At flaſhing beams of that ſurſhiry ſhield, 
Became ſtark blind, and ail his tenſes daz'd, 
That down he tumbled. Spenſer. 
To SuP. v. a. | ſuper, Norman French ; 
rupan, Sax. ſcepen, Dutch.) To drink 
by mouthfuls; to drink by little at a. 
time; to ſip. 

Then took the angry witch her golden cup, 
Which ſtill ſhe bore replete with magick arts, 
Death and deſpair did many thereof ſup. Spenſer. 

There I'll find a purer air 
To feed my life with: there III/ 

Balm and nectar in my cup. Craſbacv. 

We ſaw it ſmelling. to every thing ſet in the 
room; and when it had ſmelt to them all, it ſup- 

ped up the milk. | Ray. 
He call'd for drink; you ſaw him %, 

Potable gold in golden cup. Soift. 

To SUP. v. n. | ſouper, French.] To eat 


1. J. | fun and rifag.] ſ 


Shakejpeare's Richard III. 
aon's Angler. 
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Ciarendon. 
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You h ſap with me? 
— Anger 's my meat; I ſup upon myſelf, 
And fo ſhall ſtarve with feeding. Shak. Coriclanus.. 
When they had fſypped, they brought Tobias in. 
5 2 8 Tob. vili. 
Fhere 's none obſerves, much le(s repines, 
How often this man ſups or diness Carew. 
F ſee all the pilgrims in the Canterbury taigz as 
diſtinctly as if I had ſupped with them, Dryden. 
Late returning home, he ſapp d at eaſe. Dryd.. 
To Sur. wv. a. To treat with ſupper. 
He 's almoſt 4; have you left the 
chamber l * Er 4 
Sup them well, and look unto them all. Shake. 
Let what you have within be brought abroad, 
To ſup the ſtranger. Chapman's Odyſſey. 


Sup. x. , [from the verb.] A ſmall 


draught ; a mouthful of liquor. 

Tom Thumb had got a little /up, 
And Tomalin ſcarce kiſt the cup. Drayton. 
A pigeon ſaw the picture of a glaſs with water 
int, and flew eagerly up to't for a ſup to quench 
her thirſt, L'Eftrange. 
The leaſt tranſgreſſion of your's, if it be only 


debauch. | Sift, 
Su”PER, in compoſition, notes either more 
than another, or more than enough, or 
on the top. 5 
SUPERABLE. adj. ¶ fuperabilis, Latin, /u- 
perable, Fr.] Conguerable ; ſuch as may 
be overcome. 


SUu"PERABLENESS. 2. /. [from ſuperable.} 
Quality of being conquerable. 
20 SUPERABOU'ND. v. 2. | ſuper and 


with more than enough. 
This caſe returneth again at this time, except 
the clemency of his majeſty ſuperabound. Bacon. 
She /upcrabeunds with corn, which is quickly 
convertible to coin. | Heowel. 
SUPERABU'NDANCE. 7. . | ſuper and 
abundance.) More than enough; great 
quantity. - X 
The precipitation of the vegetative terreſtrial 
matter at the deluge amongſt the ſand, was to re- 
trench the luxury and juperabundance of the pro- 
ductions of the earth. Wicdward. 


SUPERABU'NDANT, adj. | ſuper and abun- 
damt.] Being more than enough. 

So much ſuperabundant zeal could have no other 
deſign than to damp that ſpirit raiſed againſt 
Wood. Fo ' SWifts 

SUPERABU"NDANTLY. adv. [| from ;/#- 
perabundant.] More than ſufficiently. 

Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can ade- 
quately fill and ſuperabundantly ſatisfy the deſire. 

Cbeyne. 

To SUPERA'DD. v. a. | ſuperaddo, Lat.] 

To add over and above; to join any 
thing extrinſick. 

The peacock laid it extremely. to heart that 
he had not the nightingale's voice ſuperadded to 
the beauty of plumes. L' Efrange. 


ternal action ſuperadds any thing of good or evil 
to the internal elicit act of the will; but certainly 
the enmity of our judgments is wrought up to an 
high pitch before it rages in an open denial. Scuth. 
The ſtrength of any living creature, in thoſe 
external motions, is ſomething diſtin from and 
ſuperadded unto its natural gravity. 
| Wilkins's Mathematical Magicks 
SUPERADDI'TION, 2. /. | ſuper and ad- 
dition.] 
1. The act of adding to ſomething elſe, 
The fabrick of the eye, its ſafe and uſeful 
ſituation, and the ſuperaddirion of muſcles, are a 


the evening meal, 


certain pledge of the exiſtence of Gd. Mere. 
| 2, That 


two bits and one ſup more than your ſtint, is a great 
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abound.) To be exuberant; to be ſtored 


The ſchools diſpute, whether in morals the ex- 
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SUP 
. That which-is added. 


Of theſe, much more than of the Nicene ſuper- 
additions, it may be affirmed, that being the expli- 


* © cations of a father. of the church, and not of a 


whole univerſal councii, they were not neceſſary 
to be explicitly acknowledged. Hammond. 
An animal, in the courſe of hard labour, ſeems 
to be nothing but veſſels: let che ſame anima! 
continue long in reſt, it will perhaps double its 
weight and bulk : this /aperaddition is nothing ba 
fat. Afrbuthnot. 
SUPERADVE'NIENT, adj. [ ſuperadvweni- 
ens, Lat. a 
1. Coming to the increaſe or aſſiſtance of 
ſomething. | 

The ſoul of man may have matter of triumph, 
when he has done bravely by a ſuperadvenicnt aſliſt- 
ance of his God. More. 

2. Coming unexpectedly. | 
To SUPERA'NNUATE. v. a. [ ſuper and 
annus, Latin.) To impair or diſqualify 
by age or length of life. 

If ſuch depravities be yet alive, deformity need 
not deſpair, nor will the eldeſt hopes be ever ſuper- 
annuated. | | Breguon. 

When the ſacramental teſt was put in execu- 
tion, the juſtices of peace through Ireland, that 
had laid down their commiſſions, amounted only 

to a dozen, and thoſe of the loweſt fortune, and ſome 
of them ſuperannuated. 
To SUPERA'NNUATE. 2. #. 
yond the year. Not in uſe. 

The dying of the roots of plants that are annual, 
7s by the over-expence of the ſap into ſtalk and 
leaves; which being prevented, they will ſuper- 
annuate. : Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

SUPERANNUATION. z. , {from /uper- 
annuate.] The ſtate of being diſquali- 

- fied by years. | | 

SUPERB. adj. [ ſuperbe, Fr. ſuperbus, 
Lat.] Grand; pompous ; lofty ; au— 
gult ; ſtately ; magnificent. 

SUPERB-LILY. 2. /. [methonica, Lat.] A 
flower. | 

SUPE'RBLY. adv. [from /uperb.] In a 
ſuperb manner. | 

SUPERCA'RGO. 7. J. [ ſuper and cargo.] 
An officer in the ſhip whoſe buſineſs 1s 
to-manage the trade. ; 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, ſupercargees, tharpers, and directors. 
Pope. 
SUPERCELE'STIAL. adj. [ ſuper and cele/- 
tial.] Placed above the firmament. 

I dare not think that any ſuperceleſtial heaven, or 
whatſoever elle, not himſelt, was increate and ct-r- 
nal. ; Raleigh. 

Many were for fetching down I know not what 

Seperceleſtial waters for the purpoſe. 

: NMocdvard's Natural Hiſtcry. 
SUPERCHERY. #. // [An old word of 
French original.] Deceit ; cheating. 
SUPERCTLIOUS. adj. [ from ſupercilium, 
Latin.] Haughty ; dogmatical ; dicta- 
torial ; arbitrary; deſpotick ; over- 

bearing. - 

Thoſe who are one while courteous, within a 
ſmall time after are ſo ſupercilious, fierce, and ex- 
ceptious, that they are ſhort of the true character 
of frieniſhip, South. 

Several fupercilions criticks will treat an author 
with che greateſt contempt, if he fancies the old 
Romans wore a girdle, Addiſen. 

SUPERCI LIOUSLY. adv. [from ſiipercili- 
ous.] Haughtily ; dogmatically ; con- 
temptuouſly, 2 
He, who was a punctual man in point of ho- 
nour, received this addreſs Jupercilicuſiy enough, 


To laſt be- 


Sæoift. 
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ſent it to the king without performing the leaſt ce- 
remony Cluarendon. 
SUPERC1I'LIOUSNESS. 2. /. from ſuperci- 
lious.] Haughtineſs; contemptuouſneſs. 
SUPERCONCE PTION. 2. f. | ſuper and 
conception. ] A conception admitted after 
another conception. | 

Thoſe ſuperconceptions, where one child was like 
the father, the other like the adulterer, ſeem idle. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
$ SPERCO'NSEQUENCE. 2. . | ſuper and 
conſequence, ] Remote conſequence. 

Not attaining the deuteroſcopy, and ſecond in- 
tention of the words, they omit their ſuperconſe- 
guences and coherences. Brown. 

SUPERCRE'SCENCE. u. J. | ſuper and cre/- 
co, Lat.] That which grows upon ano- 
ther growing thing. 

Wherever it groweth it maintains a regular 
figure, like other ſupercreſcences, and like ſuch as, 
living upon the ſtock of others, are termed parafi- 
tical plants. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

SUPERE MINENCE. 7 2. J. | ſuper and 

SUPERE MINENCY., F emineo, Lat.] Un- 
common degree of eminence ; eminence” 
above others though eminent, 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury, as he is primate 
over all England and metropolitan, has a ſufer- 
emirency, and even ſome power over the archbithop 
of York. * Ayl:fe's Parer gen. 

SUPERE MINENT. adj, | ſuper and emi- 
nent.) Eminent in a high degree. 

As humility is in ſuiters a decent virtue, fo 
the teſtification thereof by ſuch effectual acknow- 
ledgments not only argueth a ſound apprehenſion 
of his ſupereminent glory and majeſty before whom 
we ſtand, but putteth alſo into his hands a kind of 


pledge or bond for ſecurity againſt our unthankful- | 


neſs. Heoker. 


SUPERE MINENTLY. adv. | from /uper- 
eminent.) In the moſt eminent manner, 
To SUPERE ROGATE., v. 2. | ſuper and 
erogatio, Lat.] To do more than duty 
requires. 
So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late, 
I heard an eccho ſuperercgate 
Through imperfection, and the voice reſtore, 
As if the had the hiccup o'er and o'er. Cleaweland. 
Ariſtotle acted his own inſtructions, and his ob- 
ſequious ſectators have ſupereregated in obſervance. 
9 Glanwille's Scepſis. 
SUPEREROGA'TION. 2. / [from ſuper- 
erogate.] Performance of more than duty 
requires. i 
There is no ſuch thing as works of ſutererc ga- 
tion; no man can do more than needs, and is his 
duty to do, by way of preparation for another world. 
Tillot ſon. 
SUPEREROGATORY. 2%. | from /uper- 
erogate.] Performed beyond the ſtrict 
demands of duty, 


from ſubjects to kings, are. of dangerous conſe- 
quence. | N Heel, 
SUPEREXALTA'TION., #. . ſuper and 
exalt.] Elevation above the common 
„„ 
In a ſuperexaltation of courage, they ſeem as 
grecdy of death as of victory. Holy day. 
SUPERE XCELLENT. 44%. [ ſuper and ex- 
cellent.] Excellent beyond common de- 
grees of excellence 1 
We diſcern not the abuſe; ſuffer him to perſuade 
us that we are as gods, ſomething ſo ſuperexce!- | 


lent, that all muſt reverence and adore, 
Decay of Piety. 


SUPEREXCRE'SCENCE. 7. . { ſuper _] 
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 excre/ſeence.] Somethi x 
growing. ag” bps "Muouſly 


As the eſcar ſeparated between the f g. 
J rubbed the Juperexcreſcence of geh fication 


_ triol ſtone, * vi. 
E. 


* = 
tus, Lat.] T O Concelve after conceptio 
The female brings forth twice in one : 4 
and ſo is ſaid to ſuperfetate; which, faith 3 
is becauſe her eggs are hatched in her one — 
ase | Grew's Maſe 


SUPERPFETA TION, 7, , [ fuperferati 
French ; from Juperfetate.] One Mit 
ception following another, ſo that 15 
are in the womb together, but came Kot 
to their full time for delivery roperher 


uu 
e F wegen, mult be by abundance of ny < - 
bough that putteth it forth. Bacon: Aa. J, Wy 
If the ſuperfetation be made wit}, confusccatl 
intermiſſion, the latter mot commonly e 
abortive; for the firſt being confirmed engrofich 
the aliment from the other. ws, 


Prigyy, 
, 2 . 
SU PERFICE. 1. / | /uperficie, Pr. juperj, 
cies, Lat.] Outſide; ſurface, 
Then if it riſe not to the former height 
Of Juperſice, conclude that foil is light, Dad, 
SUPERFI CIAL. adj. | ſuperficiel, French, 
from /uperficies, Latin.] 
1. Lying on the ſurface; not reaching 
below the ſurface. | 
J hat, upon the ſuperficial ground, heat an] 
moiſture cauſe putrefaction, in Eugland is fund 
not true. Bacin. 
From theſe phænomena ſeveral have concud 
ſome genera] rupture in the He parts of 
earth. f | Burn, 
There is not one infidel living fo ridiculous 2:79 
pretend to ſolve the phenomena of fight, or cog. 
tation, by thoſe flecting /rpcrficia! h.ms of bodies, 
| The Beatty, 
2. Shallow; contrived to cover ſomething, 
This ſuperficial tale 
Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe, 
| Shakeſpeare's Berry Vl. 
3. Shallow; not profound; ſmattering, 
not learned. . 
Their knowledge is fo very te ia, and f 
ill-grounded, that it is impoſlible tor them to de. 
ſcribe in what conſiſts the beauty of thole works, 
: Drydin 
SUPERFICIA'LITY. 2. /. [from ef- 
cial.) The quality of being ſuperficiz!, 
By theſe ſalts the colours of bodies cecelve d- 
grees of luſtre or obſcurity, ſupcrficiality or protun- 
dity. | Brit u. 
SUPERFI CIALLY, adv. [from be- 
cial.] 
1. On the ſurface; not below the ſurface. 
- = . FS p 
2. Without penetration; W1tnout clo.e 
heed. - . 5 
Perſpective hath been with ſome dil gence b 
quired; but the nature of ſounds in genera! hath 
been ſuperficially obſerved, Bac s Nat, 0. 
His eye ſo ſuperficially ſurveys * Gf 
Thefe things; as not to mind from whence Ut 
Srow, SE ht. Donnie Lal 
Deep under ground, Alten's Para, 19% 
3. Without going deep; without ſcarch- 
ing w the bottom of things. 
b You have ſaid well; ; ; 
But on the cauſe and queſtion nov 1n han 
Have gloz'd but ſuperficially. 7 „ 
; 455 kcjpeare's Tri's a CO 
; real my pre. ent thous s. 
I have laid down ſuperficially my Pre-c Dryiine 


bei f- 
SUPERFI CIALNESS. 2. % [from /4 


cial. * Shallows 
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on on the ſurface, 


1. Shallownels 3 poſit1 
' Slight knowledge 3 
%% without ſubſtance. G 
EKT CIES. 1. J. [Latin.] Outkh e; 
 - pern ER , 

ſurface "A pus ftretch'd his line. Sandys. 
He 8 a gur makes objects in the middle 
bon from the ſuper 2 the N muſt, 
me bat, * d ſhadows of his figures 

in reſpect ot the light an | Dryden. 
See eh. La and foe] Bu 
fine. | 
nent) Ly this journey of Jaſon, underſtand the 
% of the philoſopher's ſtone 3 to which alſo 
W »fne chymiſts draw the twelve labours of 
aber. | L' Eftrange. 
es chſerve your cyder, by interpoſing It be- 
of to be very tranſpa- 
be called ſuperſine. Mort. Huſbandry. 


teen a candle and your eye, 


rent, it ma ; 
enpga FLU ENCE. 2. % [ /uper and | 
Latin.] More than is neceſſary, 5 
The f/ erfaence of grace is ordinarily propor- 

- 1 the faithful diſcharge of former truſts, 


toned 0 , g 
making uſe of the foregoing ſufficient grace. 
Bhs Hammond. 


SrrenrLUTTANCE. 7s 7. | fuper and 
fits, Lat.] The act of floating above. 
derm! cert, which is a ſuperf/uitance on the ſea, 
« not the ſperm of a whale, Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Srprr LU 1TANT. adj. [ ſuperfluitans, 
Lat.] F loating above. n 
a chiiky earth, beaten and ſteeped in water, af- 
ylech a cream or fitneſs on the top, and a groſs 


berge lance, the fineſt diſhes are made; out of the 


17 5 
lehdence, the cou ler. Brown. 


Sergiu“ ir. . fe [ ſuperfluite, Fr. 
fom /þcrfi10us.] More than enough; 
plenty bez ond uſe or neceſſity, Not in 
ule, : 

Having this way eaſed the church, as they 
thought, of :perfiuity, they went on till they had 
wucked np even tnoſe things which alſo had taken 
a zreat deal deeper root. „ 

Tley are os ek that ſurfeit with too much, as 
they that ſtarve with nothing; therefore it is no 
mean happineſs to be ſeated in. the mean: ſuper- 

Ai corazs ſooner by white hairs, but competency 

bes longer. | Shakeſpeare. 
Aquict mediocrity is ſtill to be preferred before 


os a troubled faperfluity, Suckling. 
WF Like the fun, let bounty ſpread her ray, 

1 And thine that ſuperfluity away. : Pepe. 
1 d rrRArL Vous. adj. ¶ ſuper and fluo, Lat. 
be ſus, Fr.] Exuberant; more than 
fun enougn; unneceſſary ; offenſive by be- 


ing more than ſufficient. 

e Iran it ſperflacus to uſe any words of a ſub- 

feet {7 praifed in icſelf as it needs no praiſes. Sidr. 
Wen a thing cegſeth to be available unto the 


FA 

ho cad which gave it being, the continuance of it 

10, mui then appear ſuperfluous Hocker. 
| Ocr ſ1pcrfiucus lacqueys and our peaſants, 

e ifs Vito in an neceilary action ſwarm | 

hath Mert our ſquares of battle. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

. & proper title of a peace, and purchas'd 

At 2 e uus rates Shakeſpeare. 
they % ching the miniftring to the ſaints, it is 
href to write, 2 Corin. ix. Is 
Lal. Horace will our ſuperflucus branches prune, 
PS Give us new rules, and jet our harps in tune. 

: Roſcommon. 
If ye know, | 
v e, and ſuperfluous beg?! 
our meTage, like to end as much in vain ? 

5 : : : ; Milton. 
. His conſcience chear'd him with a life well ſpent, 
ng; 15 prudence : 

Be * a ſuperflucus ſomething lent 
Jil" Which made the po ; 
8 | poor who took, and poor who 
if dare, content. Harte. 


falſe appearance; 


fluo, 


{ibidence at the bottom: out of the cream, or / 
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SUPERFLUOUSNESS, 2. // {Tom fuperflu- 
ous.) The ſtate of being tuperfluous, 
SU'PERFLUX, 2. /. | ſuper and fluxus, Lat.] 
That which is more than is wanted. 
Take phyſick, pomp; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them. 
5 a Shakeſpeare. 
SUPERHU MAN. ad), | ſuper and humanus, 
Lat.] Above the nature or power of 
man, | | 
SUPERIMPREGNA' TION. 2. , ¶ ſuper and 
impregnation.] Superconception ; ſuper- 
fetation. 
SUPERINCU MBENT. adj. | ſuper and in- 


cumbens, Lat.] Lying on the top of 
ſomething elſe. | 

It is ſometimes ſo extremely violent, that it 
forces the ſuperincumbent ſtrataz breaks them 
throughout, and thereby perſectiy undermines and 
ruins their foundations, Moodavard. 


| To SUPERINDU'CE. v. 4. | ſuper and in- 
duco, Latin.) 


1. To bring in as an addition to ſomething 
elſe. | 


To ſuperinduce any virtue upon a perſon, take 
the living creature in which that virtue is moſt 
eminent, Bacon. 

- Cuſtom and corruption ſuperinduce upon us a 
kind of neceflity of going on as we began. L'Eftr. 

Father is a notion juperinduced to the ſubtance, or 
man, and reiers only to an act of that thing called 
man, whereby he contributed to the generation of 
one of his own kind, let man be what it will. 

. Locke. 

Long cuſtom of ſinning ſuperinduces upon the 
ſoul new and abſurd defires, like the diſtemper of 

the ſoul, feeding only upon filth and corruption. 
. : - South. 
2, To bring on as a thing not originally 
belonging to that on which it is brought. 

Relation is not contained in the real exiſtence 
of things, but ſomething extrancous and ſuperin- 
duced, 5 8 a Locke. 

In children, ſavages, and ill-natured people, 
learning not having caſt their native thoughts in- 
to new moulds, nor, by ſuperinducing foreign doc- 
trines, confounded thoſe fair characters nature had 


SU PERIN DV“ T ION. #. / [from ſuper and 
induce.] The act of ſuperinducing. 

A good inclination is but the firſt rude draught 
of virtue; the ſaperinductian of ill habits quickiy 
defaces it. South. 

SUPERINJE CTION. 2. . | ſuper and in- 
Jeion.] An injection ſucceeding an- 
other. l. 


znſlitutiox. In law.] One inflitution up- 
on another; as if A be inſtituted and ad- 
matted to a benefice upon a title, and B 
be inilitated and admitted by the pre- 
ſentation of another, Bailey. 

To SUPERINTEND. v. a. aper and 
intend.) To overſee; to overiook ; to 
take care of others with authority. 

The king will appoint a council, who may ſuper - 
intend the works of this nature, and regulate what 
concerns the colonies. Bacon's Advice ts Villiers. 

This argues deſign, and a /uferintending wiſdom, 


food. Der am. 


Angels, good or bad, muſt be furniſhed with 
prodigious knowledge, to overſee Perfia and Grecia 
of old; or if any ſuch ſuperintend the affairs of 
Great Britain now. 

SU ERINT ELN DER CE. 


SUPERINTE NDENCY. 


| | Fatts. 
n. . | from Juper 
and intend, ] Su- 


written, their innate notions might lie open. Locle. 


SUPERINSTITU TION. 2. , | ſuper and 


power and providence in this ſpecial buſineſs of | 


b.. 
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periour care; the act of overſeeing with 
authority. 8 
Such an univerſal ſuperintendency has the eye and 
hand of Providence over all, even the moſt minute 
and inconſiderable things. South. 
The divine providence, which hath a viſible re- 
ſpect to the being of every man, is. yet more ob- 
ſerv able in its ſuperintendency over ſocieties. Gren-: 
An admirable indication of the divine ſaperin- 
tendence and management. Derbam. 
SUPERINTENDENT, z. J. | ſuperintendant, 
Fr, from ſuperintend.] One who over- 
looks others authoritatively. : 
Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the ſuperin- 
tendent deity, who hath many more under him. 


Stilling fleet. 


The world pays a natural veneration to men of 


virtue, and rejoice to ſee themſelves conducted by 
thole who. act under the care of a Supreme Being, 
and who think themſelves accountable to the great, 
Judge and Superintendent of human affairs. Addif. 
SUPERIO'RITY. 2. / [from ſuperiour.] 
Pre-eminence; the quality of being 
greater or higher than another in any 
reſpect. 1 18 
Bellarmine makes the formal act of adoration 
to be ſubjection to a ſuperiour; but he makes the 
mere apprehenſion of excellency to include the 
formal reaſon of it; whereas, mere excellency 
without ſupericrity doth not require any ſubjection, 
but only eſtimation. Stilling fleet. 

The perion who adviſes, does in that particular 
exerciſe a ſuperiority over us, thinking us defective 
in our con duct or underſtanding. Addi}. Spectat. 

SUPE RIOUR., adj. | ſuperieur, Fr. ſuperiors 
Latin. 5 
1. Higher; greater in dignity or excel- 

lence; preferable or preferred to ano- 
ther. 

In commending another, you do yourſelf right; 
for he that you commend 1s either ſupericur to you 
in that you commend, or inferiour: if he be in- 
feriour, if he be to be commended, you much 
more: if he be ſupericur, if he be not to be com- 
mended, you much leſs gioriouss ' Bacon. 

Although ſuperior to the people, yet not ſuperior 
to their own voluntary engagements once paſſed 
from them. : Taylor. 

Heaven takes part with the oppreſſed, and tyrants 
are upon their behaviour to a ſ#ferizy power. 

L'Eftrange, 

Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect hap- 
pincts, are more ſtcadily determined in their choice 
of good than we, and yet they are not leſs happy or 
lets free than we are. Lecke, 

He laughs at men of far ſupericyr underſtandings 
to his, for not being as well dreſſed as himſelf. 

. Suit. 
2. Upper; higher locally. 

By the refraction of the ſecond priſm, the breadth 
of the image was not iucreaſed; but its ſuperiar 
part, which in che firſt priſm ſuffered the greater 

refraction, and appeared violet and blue, did again 

in the ſecond priſm ſuffer a greater refraction than 
its inferiour part, which appeared red and yellow. 
Newton's Oftickss 

3. Free from emotion or concern; uncon- 


quered. | 
From amidſt them forth he paſs'd, : 
Long way through hoſtile ſcorn; which he ſuſtain'd 
Superizr, nor of violence fear d ought. Milton. 
Here paſſion firſt I felt, : 

Commotion ſtrange ! in all enjoy ments elſe 
Superior and unmov'd. a Milton. 

"There is not in earth a ſpectacle more worthy 
than a great man ſupericur to his lufferings, 

Patilon's Spectater. 


Supt RIOUR. ./. One more excellent 


or dignified than another, 


Thole under the great officers of ſtate have more 


frequent opportun:t.es for the exerciſe of benevo- 
lence than their ſupericurse Wddiſen's Spectater. 
OUPER® 
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Svrenlaribx. x. C [ ſuperiatie, Latin.] 


Exaltation of any thing beyond truth or 
2 ety. | | | P 
There are words that as much raiſe a ſtyle as 
others can depreſs it ; ſuperlation and overmuchneſs 


amplifies: it maybe above faith, but not above | 
mbtun. 5 Ben . 
SUPE'RLATIVE. adj. [ /uperlatif, Fr. 


ſuperlatt uus, Latin. : 

1. Implying or expreſſing the higheſt de- 

gree. | | 
It is an uſua! .way to give the ſuperlative unto 
things of eminence; and, when a thing is very 
great, preſently to define it to be the greateſt of ali. 
2 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talk- 

ing and thinking; they are always in extremes, and 
pronounce concerning every thing in the ſuper/ative. 

"x RY Waits. 
2. Riſing to the higheſt degree. 
The high court of parliament in England is ſu- 
Perlative. | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Martyrdoms I reckon among't miracles ; be- 
cauſe they ſeem to exceed the ſtrength of human 
nature; and T may do the like of ſuperlative and 
admirable Holineſs. | Bacen. 
Ihe generality of its reception is with many the 
perſuading argument of its ſuperlative deſert; and 
common judges mealure exceilency by numbers. 
5 Glanville. 
Ingratitude and compaſſion never cohabit in the 
! fame breaſt; which ſhews the ſuper/ative maligniiy 
of this vice, and the baſeneſs of the mind in which 
it dwells. Scuth. 

SUPERLATIVELY, adv. from ſuperla- 
tive. ] | 

1. In a manner of ſpeech expreſſing the 
higheſt degree. | 

I ſhall not ipeak ſuperlarively of them; but tha 
I may truly iay, they are ſecond to none in the 
Chriſtian world. | Bacon. 
2. In the higheſt degree. | 
Tiberius was bad enough in his youth; but / 
periatively and monſtrouſly fo in his od age. Surth, 
The Supreme Being is a ſpirit moſt excellently 
glorious, ſuperlatively powerful, wite and good, Cre- 
ator of all things. Bentley. 

SUPERLATIVENESS. #. /; [from per- 
lative.] The ſtate of being in the higheſt 
degree. 

SUPERLU NAR., adj, [| ſuper and luna, 
Lat.] Not ſublunary; placed above the 
moon ; not of this world. 

The mind, in metaphyſicks, at a loſs, 
May wander in a wilderneſs of moſs; 
The head that turns at ſuperlunar things, 
Pois'd with a tail, may iteer on Wilkins wings. 

. 7 Pepe. 

SUPE'RNAL. adj. [ ſupernus, Latin.] 

1. Having an higher poſition ; locally 
above us. | | 

By heaven and earth was meant the ſolid matter 
and ſubſtance, as well of all the heavens and orbs 
ſupernal, as of the globe of the earth, and waters 

Which covered it. Raleigb. 

2. Relating to things above; placed a- 
bove; celeſtial; heavenly. 

That ſupernal Judge that ſtirs good thoughts 
In any breaſt of ſtrong authority, 
To look into the blots and ſtains of right. Shak. 
He with frequent intercourſe | 
Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers, 
On errands of ſupernal grace. Milton. 
Both glorying to have *ſcap'd the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength, \ 
Not by the ſuff rance of ſupernal powr. Milton. 
SUPERNA”TANT. adj. [ /upernatans, 


. Latin.] Swimming above. 
« Whilſt the ſubſtance continued fluid, J could 
ſhake it with the ſupernatant menſtruum, without 
making between them any. true union. Boyle. 
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SUPERNATA TION. 2. J. [from /upernttto, 
Latin.] The act of ſwimming on the 
top of any thing. : . 
Touching the ſupernatation of bodies, take of 
aquafortis two ounces, of quickſilver two drams, 
the diſſolution will not bear a flint as big as a nut- 

. | Bactn's Natural Hiſtory. 
Bodies are differenced by ſupernatation, as float- 
ing on water; for chryſtal will fink in water, as 
carrying in its own bulk a greater ponderoſity than 
the ſpace of any water it doth occupy ; -and will 
therefore only ſwim in molten metal and quick- 
ſilver. Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 

SUPERNATURAL. adj, | ſuper. and na- 
tural.) Being above the powers of na- 


ture. 

There reſteth either no way unto ſalvation, or, 
if any, then ſurely a way which is ſupernatural, a 
way whick could never have entered into the heart 


of a man, as much as once to conceive or imagine, | 


if God himſelf had not revealed it extraordina- 
rily; for which cauſe we term it the myſtery or ſe- 
cret way of ſalvation. Hosker. 
When ſupernatural duties are neceſſarily exacted, 
natural are not rejected as necdleſs. "Hooker, 
The underſtanding is 1ccured by the perſection 
of its own nature, or by ſ-p2rnatural afſitance, 

| Ti.illarſen. 
No man can give any rational account how it 

is poſſible that ſuch a general flood ſhould come, 
by any natural means. And if it be ſupernatural, 
that grants the thing I am proving, namely, ſuch 
a ſupreme being as can alter the courſe of nature. 

Wilkins. 

What miſts of providence are theſe, 

Through which we eannot ſee? * | 

So ſaints by ſupernatural power ſet fœe 

Are leit at laſt in martyrdom to die, Dryden. 

SUPERNA TURALLY. adv. | from /uperna- 
tural.] In a manner above the courſe or 
power of nature. 

The Son of” God came to do every thing in 
miracle, to love /upernaturally, and to pardon infi- 
nitely, and even to lay down the Sovereign while 
he a{lumed the Saviour. South, 

SUPERNU MERARY. adj. [ ſupernumeratre, 

French; ſaper and numerus, Lat.] Be- 

ing above a ſtated, a neceflary, an uſual, 
or a round number. * 

Well it thrown out, as /ufernumerary 9 
To my juit number found! Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

In fixty-three years there may be loſt eighteen 
days, omitting the intercalation of one day every 
fourth year, allowed for this quadrant or ſix ours 
ſupernumerarye Brown. 

The odd or ſupernumerary fix hours ar& not ac- 
counted in the three years atter the leap year. 

i Holder . 

Beſides occaſional and ſuperns mzerary addrefles, 
Hammond's certain perpetual returns exceeded Da- 
vid's ſeven times a-day, Fell. 

The produce of this tax is adequate to the ſer- 
vices for which it is defigned, and the additional 
tax is proportioned to the /upernumeraryexpence this 
year. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Antiochus began to augment his fleet; but the 
Raman ſenate ordered his ſupernumerary veſſels to 
be burat. Arbuthnote 

A ſupernumerary canon 1s one who dues not re- 

ceive any of the profits or emoluments of the 
church, but only lives and ſerves there on a future 
expectation of ſome prebend. Ayliffee 
SU PERPLANT. z. /. | /ufer and plant. ] A 
plant growing upon another plant. 
No ſuperplant is a formed plant but miſletoe, 
: | Bacon. 


SU"PERPLUSAGE. 2. /. | ſuper and plus, 


Latin.] Something more than enough. 
After this there yet remained a ſuperpluſage for 
the aſſiſtance of the neighbouring pariſhes. Fell. 


To SUPERPO'NDERATE. . 4. | ſuper and 
and 
Did, 


pondero, Latin.) To weigh over 
above. 
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SUPERPROPO'RT1OX, », [ [oper and 
fþ bow * of Ys which requires as 5 
oporti n in 'eata 
inſtant, * | © Cauſe, can be IG a 
SUPERPURGA'TION 89. 

. ö : 8 7 45 u [4 52 

tion, French; Stper 2 
More purgation than enough. 5 


There happening a ſ# perpurgat; 
4 2 Ain h EP? 
repeating of that pur purg ON e decline3ths 
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Heman's Sus 


SUPERREFLE'XION, », / [ ſuper WE. 
fexion.] Reflexion of an image reſte(tes 


Place one glaſs before and angther deh 
ſhall ſee the glaſs behind with the in;: 
glaſs before, and again the glafs before in that, 44 
divers ſuch fuperrefioxions, e 

. » Pe Cles Idecie 

at laſt die. N Bacer's Natura! [ta : 

" SO X he 
SUPERSA'LIENCY. 1. J. | ſuper and „ol, 


ING, You 
de Within the 


bind 


Latin. This were bettér Written 57 
filiency.] The att of leaping upon a/ | 
thing. = I 

Their coition is by Juperſalien'y, Wie that d 
horſes, | * 
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To SUPERSCRI'BE.wU. a. iger a 


mn! #4. 
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Latin. ] To inſcribe upon the top or cui 3. 
ſide. ES. : 
Fabretti and others believe, that by the tua pn. f 
tunes were only meant in general the gd ett u 
ſent proſperity or afflictions, and procuce in ther . 
behalf an ancient monument, find. Ad. * 
* 7 „ : , 
OUPERSCRI PTION. 2. / | /#5cy and 2. dei 
tio, Latin.] | „ 
1. The act of ſuperſcribing. "oF 
2. That which is written on the top or cu: t 
fide. 8 
| Doth this churliſh ſi perſcrij en 
Portend ſome alteration in good will. 0 
abap. Hirm Vl. u 
ead me the ſypcricripticn of thete letters; ! U. 
Read the ſuper/crip 
know not which is which. Safe, 
o ſuperſcriptions of tame e 
N ſeri; f fame, 9 
Of honour or good name. Schl. Ar 
J learn of my experience, not by tek, | 
How counterfeit a coin they are wit es A: 
Bear in their ſuperſcription 5 in proſper u ons | Ot 
They ſwarm, but in adverie withdraw the'r ha. 
Mil * W! 
It is enough her ſtone W. 
May honour'd be with e tion 2. C 
Of the ſole lady, who had pow'r to move | Cop 
The great Northumberland. Tua, Fa 
To SUPERSE DE. v. 3. [iter and {ith 2 
Latin.) To make void or me 4 
by ſaperiour power; to jt £19 1 
Paſlion is the drunkennets of the mad, 271 mer 
there fore in its preſent workings not cent uns fit 
by reaſon, for as much as the proper enen 2. N 
is, for the time, to ſupe ede tue WOIR!NG) 12 \ 
ſon. | Es louſ 
In this genuine acceptation of chance, 2 70 8 
is ſuppoſed that can ſuperſece tlie krown . my fr 
natural motion. Barg 0 
SUPERSE DEAS. n. /. ¶ In lau.] Ia fra 
which lieth in divers and ſundry Ca: o $I 


in all which it ſignifies 2 command 
requeſt to {tay or forbear the doing 07 12 
which in appearance of law were to be 
done, were it not for the C 
on the writ is granted: for enn 51 
man regularly is to have ſurety al pen 
againſt him of whom he will ſea 9 
he is afraid; and the juſtice regal 
hereunto cannot deny him: Fei 9 
party be formerly bound to wy a 
chancery or elſeu here, 57 ar arr” 
ſtay the juſtice from doing — 
otherwiſe he might not deny. 6&7 
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i -thi he court 
e far diſtanee of this county from t 
* it a ſuperſedeas from takers mw pur- 
reo. 
veyours. A : 
suess RVICEABLE. adj. | ſuper and 
eruiceable.] Over officious; more than 
/ : od 
is neceſſary or required. 
1. gazing, ſuperſerviceable finical rogue. 
A glafs-gazingy ſaperſ⸗ e 
SUPER STI TION. 2. / [ ſuperſtition, Fr. 
ſuperſtitio, Latin. 5 
1. Uaneceſſary fear or ſcruples in religion; 
obſervance of unneceſſary and uncom- 
manded rites or practices; religion with- 
: 
out morality. 3 
A rev'rent fear, ſuch ſuperſtition reigns 
Among the rude, ev'n then poſleſs'd the ſwains. 
Dryden. 
+ Rite or practice proceeding from ſcru- 
pulous or timorous religion. In this ſenſe 
it 15 plural. | 
They the truth 
With ſuporfitices and traditions taint, Milton. 
je ve lad a religion that conſiſted in abſurd 
ff. teac that had no regard to the perfection 


t car nature, people might weil be glad to have 
ſore part of their life excuſed from it. x Law. 
q. Falfe religion; reverence of beings not 
proper objects of reverence ; falſe wor- 
ſhip, | 
They had certain queſtions againſt him of their 
own a ferſtition. Adds, xxv. 19. 

4. Orer-nicety; exactneſs too ſcrupulous. 

durkesri'riovs. adj, | ſuperſtitieux, Fr. 
ſuperſtitious, Latin.) 

1. Addicted to ſuperſtition ; full of idle 
fancies or ſcruples with regard to reli- 
gion. 

At the kindling of the fire, and lighting of can- 
des, they ſay certain prayers, and uſe ſome other 
ſipeſfiticus rites, which ſhew that they honour the 
dre and the light. Spenſer. 

Have I | 
Been out of fondneſs ſuperſtitions to him? 
And am I thus rewarded? Shateſp. Henry VIII. 

Nature's own work it ſeem'd, nacure taught art, 
And, to a ſuperſtitious eye, the haunt 
Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. Milton, 

A venerable wood, 
Where rites divine were paid, whoſe holy hair 
Wes kept and cut with Juperſtiticus care. Dryden. 


. Over accurate; ſcrupulous beyond need. 
' ,” . 
SUPERSTI TIOUSL v. adv. | from ſuperſti- 


tions. 


|. In a ſuperſtitious manner; with errone- 
ous religion. FH 


There reigned in this iſland a king, whoſe 
memory of all others we moſt adore z not ſuper- 
fitruſly, but as a divine inſtrument. Bacon. 

2. With too much care. 


| Neither of theſe methods ſhould be too ſcrupu- 
ouſly and ſapeiſtiricuſſy purſued, Watts's Logick. 
0 SUPERSTRA'IN. ©, 4. [/uper and 


Hair! To ſtrain beyond the juſt ſtretch. 
R n the ſtraining of a ſtring, the further it is 
ra!ned, the leſs ſuperſtraining goeth to a note. Bacon. 


70 SUPERSTRUCT. v. a. [ /uperſtruo, 
ing. 


e notions of fundamentals may be conceived ; 
— del that whereon our eternal bliſs is im- 
gen « y ſuperfiruied, the other whereon our obe- 
75 che taith of Chriſt is founded. Hammond. 
les 2 habit of ſin have not corrupted his prin- 
Pp " _ vicious Chriſtian may think it reaſona- 
„orm, and the preacher may hope to ſuper- 
n ſuch F- foundation. 
8 ammond's Fundamentals. 
ere. the only proper baſis on which to ſuger- 
innocency, and then virtue. 


Vor. IL Decay of Piety. 


| high and ſtrong too. 


Jperfrrudtus, Latin.] To build upon any 


SUPERSTRU'CTION. #. [from fuper- 
ſtruct.] An edifice raiſed on any thing. 
I want not to improve the honour of the living 


by impairing that of the dead; and my own pro- 
feſſion hath taught me not to erect new ſuperſtruc- 


tions upon an old ruin. Denbam. 


| SUPERSTRU'CTIVE, adj, [from ſuper- 


Atruct.] Built upon ſomething elſe. 

He that is ſo ſure of his particular election, as 
to reſolve he can never fall, muſt neceſſarily reſolve, 
that what were drunkenneſs in another, is not ſo 
in bim; and nothing but the removing his fun- 
damental error can reſcue him from the ſuper- 
ſtructive, be it never ſo groſs, Hammond. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE. #. /. | ſuper and 
ſtructure.] That which is raiſed or built 
upon ſomething elſe. - | 

He who builds upon the preſent, builds upon the 
narrow compaſs of a point; and where the foun- 
dation is ſo narrow, the ſuperſtruture cannot be 

Scuth. 

Purgatory was not known in the primitive 
church, and is a ſuperſtrufure upon the Chriſtian 
religion. | Till:tfon. 

You have added to your natural endowments the 
ſuperſtructures of ſtudy. Dryden. 

SUPERSUBSTA'NTIAL. adj. | /uper and 
ſubſtantial.) More than ſubſtantial. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUS. adj. | ſuperva- 
cancus, Latin.] Superfluous ; needleſs ; 
unneceſſary; ſerving to no purpoſe. 
Dick. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUSLY. adv, [from the 
adjective.] Needleſsly. 
SuPERVACA"NEOUSNESS. . , [from the 
adjective.] Needleſſneſs. Bailey. 


720% SUPERVE'NE. v. 1. [| ſupervento, 
Lat.] To come as an extraneous addi- 
tion. 

His good-will, when placed on any, was ſo fixed 
and rooted, that even ſupervening vice, to which 
he had the greateſt deteſtation imaginable, could 
not eaſily remove it. Fell. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never ſupervene to 
matter, unleſs impreſſed by a divine power. Bentley. 

SUPERVE NIENT, adj. | ſuperventens, La- 
tin.] Added; additional. 

If ic were unjuſt to murder John, the ſaperve- 
nient oath did not extenuate the fact, or oblige the 
juror unto it. Brown. 

That branch of belief was in him ſuperwe- 
nient to Chriſtian practice, and not all Chriſtian 
practice built on that. Hammond. 


SUPERVE'NTION. 2. [from ſupervene.] 
The act of ſupervening. 


To SUPERVTSE. wv. a. [ ſuper and viſus, 
Latin.] To overlook ; to overſee ; to 
intend, | | 

M. Bayle ſpeaks of the vexation of the ſuper- 
wiſing of the preſs, in terms ſo feeling that they 
move compaſſion. Congreve. 


SUPERVISOR. z. . [from ſaperviſe.] An 
overſeer; an inſpector; a ſuperinten- 
dant. | 

A ſuperviſor may ſignify an overſeer of the 
poor, an inipector of the cuſtoms, a ſurveyor of 
the high-ways, a ſuperviſor of the exciſe. 

Waits's Logick. 

| How ſatisfy'd, my lord! 
Would you be ſuperviſer, groſsly gape on? Shak. 
I am informed of the author and ſuperviſcrs of 
this pamphlet. | Dryden, 

To SUPERVI'VE. v. 2. [ ſuper and vivo, 
Latin.] To overlive ; to outhve. 

Upon what principle can the ſoul be imagined 
to be naturally mortal, or what revolutions in na- 
ture will it not be able to refiſt and ſupervive ? 


SUP 


SUP1NA'TION. 2. / { ſupination, Fr. from 
ſupino, Lat.] The act of lying, or ſtate 
of being laid, with the face upward. 
SUPI'NE. adj. [ /upinus, Latin. ] 
1. Lying with the face upward : oppaſed 
to prone. 
Upon theſe divers poſitions in man, wherein the 
ſpine can only be at right lines with the thighs 


ariſe thoſe remarkable poſtures, prone, ſupine, and 
erect, Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


— 


On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his head, 
And lay ſupine; and forth the ſpirit led, Dryder. 
What advantage hath a man by this ereQion 

above other animals, the faces of moſt of them 

being more ſupine than ours? Ray on the Creation. 
2. Leaning backwards with expoſure to the 

ſua. | 

If the vine 
On rifing ground be plac'd, or hills ſupine, 
Extend thy looſe battalions. Dryden. 


iy ; thoughtleſs; inattentive. 
Theſe men ſuffer by their abſence, ſilence, ne- 


gligence, or ſupine credulity. King Cbarles. 
Supine amidſt our flowing ſtore 
We ſlept ſecurely. Dryden. 


Si pine in Sylvia's ſnowy arms he lies, 
And all the buſy cares of life defies. Tatler. 
He became puſillanimous and ſupine, and openly 
expoſed to any temptation. Ve ditard. 
S' INE. A. /. | ſupin, French; ſupinum, 
Latin.] In grammar, a term ſignify- 
ing a particular kind of verbal noun. 
Sur IN ELT. adv. | from ſupine.] 
1. With the face upward. 
2. Drowſily; thoughtleſsly ; indolently. 
Who on the beds of fin ſupinely lie, 


The old impriſon'd king, 5 
Whoſe lenity firſt pleas'd the gaping crowd; 
But when long try'd, and found ſupinely good, 
Like AÆ ſop's log, they leapt upon his back. Dryds 
He panting on thy breaſt ſupinely lies, 
While with thy heav'nly form he feeds his famiſh'd 
eyes. Dryden s Lucretius. 
Wilt thou then repine 
To labour for thyſelf? and rather chuſe 
To lie ſupincly, hoping heaven will bleſs 
Thy lighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn'd ? 


Philips. 
Beneath a verdant laurel's ſhade, 
Hora:e, immortal bard ! ſupinely laid. Prior. 


SUP1"NENESS. 2. J. | from ſupine.] 

1. Poſture with the face upward. 

2. Drowſineſs ; careleſſneſs; indolence. 
When this door is open to let diſſenters in, 


conſidering their induſtry and our ſupineneſs, they 


may in a very few years grow to a majority in the 
houſe of commons. Swift, 
SUPTNIT Y. 2z./. [from /upine.] 
1. Poſture of lying with the face upwards. 
2. Careleſſneſs; indolence; thoughtleſſs 
neſs. | 

The fourth cauſe of errour is a ſupinity or neg- 
lect of enquiry, even in matters wherein we doubt, 
rather believing than going to ſee. | | 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SUPPEDA'NEOUS. adj. [/ub and pes, Lat.] 
Placed under the feet. 

He had ſlender legs, but encreaſed by riding 
after meals; that is, the humour deſcended upon 
their penduloſity, they having no ſupport or /up- 
pedanerus ſtability. 


SUPPER, 2. / [ ſoxfer, Fr. See Sup.] 
The laſt meal of the day; the evening 
repaſt. | | 


- Clarkes ö 


To- night we hold a ſolemn ſupper. Shakeſpeare. 
H b I'll 


At him he lanc'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his breat; 


3. Negligent ; careleſs ; indolent; drow- 


They in the ſummer of their age ſhall die. Sandyze 
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I'll to my book: 
For yet, ere ſupper-time muſt I perform 
Much buſineſs. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Th' hour of ſupper comes unearn'd, Milton. 
His phyficians, after his great fever that he had 
in Oxford, required him to eat ſuppers. Fell. 
SU PPERLESs. adj. [from ſipper.] Want- 
ing ſupper ; faſting at night. 
Suppol: a man's going ſupperlecſs to bed, ſhould 
introduce him to the table of ſome great prince. 
Spectater. 
She eyed the bard, where ſupperleſs he ſat, 
And pin'd, unconſcious of his rifing fate. Pape. 
To SUP PLANT. v. a. [ /upplanter, Fr. 
ſub and planta, Latin. 
1. To trip up the heels. 
| _ His legs entwining 
Each other, till ſupplanted down he fell; 
A monſtrous ſerpent on his belly prone. MAfilton. 
The thronging populace with haſty ſtrides 
Obſtruct the ealy way; the rocking town 
Supplants their footſtep: ; to and fro they reel. 
i : Philips. 
2. To diſplace by ſtratagem; to turn out. 
It is Philoclea his heart is ſet upon; it is my 
daughter I have borne to ſupplant me. Sidncy. 
Upon a juſt ſurvey, take Titus' part, 
And ſo ſupplant us tor ingratitude. 
3. To diſplace ; to overpower ; 
away, 
If it be fond, call it a woman's fear; 
Which fear, if better reaſons can ſupplant, 
4 wilt ſubſcribe, and ſay, I wrong'd the duke. 


to force 


| Shakeſpeare, 
SuſpeRing that the courtier had ſupplanted the 
friend. Fell. 


4. The ſenſe in this paſſage ſeems to be 


miſtaken, 
For ſuch doctrines as depend merely upon inſti- 


tution and the inſtruction of others, men do fre- | 


quently differ both from themſelves and from one 
another about them; becauſe that which can plant, 
can ſuf plant. Wilkins. 


SUPPLA'NTER. z. from ſupplant.] One 


_._ that ſupplants ; one that diſplaces. 
"SUPPLE. aj. [/ouple, French. 
1. Pliant; flexible. h 
The joints are more ſupp/c to all feats of acti- 
vity in youth than afterwards, Bacon. 
Wil ye fubmit your necks, and chuſe to bend 
The frpple knce? Milton. 
And iometimes went, and ſometimes ran 
With ſar ple joints, as lively vigour led. Milton. 
No women are aptcr to ſpin linen well than the 
Iriſh, who labouring little in any kind with their 
hands, have their fingers more ſupple and toft than 
other wymen of the poorer condition in England. 
AER Temples 
2. Vielding; ſoft ; not obſtinate. 
When we ve ſtuff'd 
Theſe pipes and theſe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have ſappler ſouls 
Than in our pricti:ke faſts. f Shakeſpeare. 
Ev*n ſofter than thy own, of ſuppler kind, 
More ex qui ſite of taſte, and moie than man refin'd. 
Dryden. 
IFpuniſhment reaches not the mind, and makes 
not the will he, it hardens the offender, Locke. 


3. Flattering ; fawning ; bending. 


There is ſometi:ing ſo jupple and inſinuating in | 


this abſurd unnatural doctrine, as makes it ex- 
tremely agrecable to a prince's ear. Addiſon. 
4. Thet which makes ſupple. 

Each part depriv'd of ſuppte government, 

Shall Riff, and ark, and cold appear, like death. 

Shaheſprare. 

Fo Su'pPLE. v. a. [from the adjective. 

1. To make pliant; to make ſoft; to make 
flexible. 

Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, 
and ſuppled the parts, thercoy making the paſſages 
wider, A ple. 
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Shakeſpeare, 
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2. To make compliant. 
Knaves having, by their own importunate ſuit, 
Convinc'd or ſuppird tiem, they cannot chule, 
But they mult blab. 
A mother perſiſting till ſhe had bent her daugh- 


ever after, | Locke on Education. 
To Su'yPLE. v.n. To grow oſt; to 

grow plant. | 

The ſtones 

Did firſt the rigour of their kind expel, 

And ſuppled into ſoftneſs as they fell. Dryden. 
SU'PPLEMENT:. . /. [ /upplement, Fr. 

Supplementum, Latin.] 


fects are ſupplied. 

Unto the word of Gad, being in reſpe of that 
end for which God ordained it, perfect, exact, and 
abſolute in itſelf, we do not add reaſon as a ſuppre- 
ment of any maim or defect therein, but as a ne- 


reap by the ſcriptures perfection that fruit and be- 
nefit which it yieldeth. | Hecker. 
His blood will atone for our imperfection, his 
righteouſneſs be imputed in ſupplement to what is 
lacking in ours. | Rogers. 
Inſtructive ſatire, true to virtue's cauſe ! 
Thou ſhining ſupplement of publick laws! 
2. Store ; ſupply. Not in ule. 
| We had not ſpent 
Our ruddie wine a ſhip-board; ſupplement 
Of large ſort each man to his veile! drew. Chapm. 
SUPPLEMENTAL, | adj. from /upple- 
SUPPLEMENTARY, ent.] Additional; 


ſuch as may ſupply the place of what is 
loſt or wanting. 


Young, 


defects of laws; and ſo tonnage and poundage 
were collected. Clarendon. 
Divinity would not then paſs the yard and loom, 
nor preaching be taken in as an eaſier ſupplementary 
trade, by thoſe that diflilced the pains of their own. 
| Decay of Fiety. 
Provide his brood, next Smithfield fair, 
With /upplemental hobby horſes ; 
And happy be their infant courſes. Prior. 


Su"pPLENESS, . J. [ ſoupleſe, Fr. from 
ſiepple.] 5 f 
flexibility; readineſs to 


1. Pliantneſs ; 
take any form. 
The fruit is of a pleaſant taſte, cauſed by the 
ſ-pplencſs and gentleneſs of the juice, being that 
which maketh the boughs alſo ſo flexible. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. 
2. Readineſs of compliance; facility. 
Study gives ſtrength to the mind, converſation 
grace; the firſt apt to give ſtiffneſs, the other 
ſupplneſs. Temple. 
A compliance and ſupplencſs of their wills, being 
by a ſteady hand introduced by parents, will ſeem 
natural to them, preventing all occaſions of ſtrug- 
gling. Lockes 
SU"PPLETORY. adj. [from ſuppleo, Latin. ] 
Brought in to fill up deficiencies, 
SU”PPLETORY. 2. . | ſuppletorium, Lat.] 
That which is to fill up deficiencies. 
That ſuppler:ry of an implicit belief is by Ro- 
maniſts conceived ſufficient tor thoſe not capable 
of an explicit. Hammond, 
Su" PPLIANT. adj. [ ſuppliant, French. ] 
Entreating 3 beſeeching ; precatory ; 


ſubmiſſive. 
To thoſe legions your levy 
Muſt be ſuppliant. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Io bow and ſue for grace with ſuppliant knee. 
Milton. 
The rich grow ſuppliant, and the poor grow 
proud : | 


To ſupple a carcaſe, drench it in water. Arbuth. | 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


ter's mind, and ſappled her will, the only end of | 
correction, ſhe eſtabliſhed her authority thoroughly 


1. Addition to any thing by which its de- 


ceſſary inſtrument, without which we could not | 


Supplemental acts of Rate were made to ſupply | 
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Conſtant to his firſt dec | 
* reg 
To * haughty neck, and raiſe the f 
nee. pe 
[from the adjedtve. 


SU"PPLIANT, x, / 
An humble petitioner; one who beg: 


ſubmiſſively. 


A petition from a Florentine 1 | 
A undert 
Vanquiſh'd thereto by the fair grace ny: . h, 
Of the poor ſuppiianr. $ ex 
| ' _ 3 2 ſuitors come: 1 
ie eaſt with incenſe, and the weſt with 
Will ſtand like ſuppliants to receive her rag 
Spare this lite, and hear thy ſuppliant's praye,” 
8 7 . Dries, 
U PPLICANT. #. / [from fupplicate.) Ons 
that entreats or implores with great ſub. 
miſſion; an humble petitioner. 
= prince and people of Nincveh affemt!'., 
tnemſelves a main army of ſ»pp/icarts, G44 d 
withſtand them. F l 885 gent 
1 he wiſe ſupplicant, thouæh he prayed fr the 
condition he thought moſt deſirable, yt lett the 
event to God, N 
Abraham, inſtead of indulging the (RN R 
his defire of new evidence, icte:s him 00 Uhr *. 
brethren had. Küren 
, : 2 
To SUPPLICATS. v. z. [/ip;lier, Fr, 
ſupplico, Lat. from Jupplex.) To in. 
plore; to entreat ; to petition {ubmil. 


E7 
* 


Mete, 


Rove! s 


| ſively and humbly. 


Many things a man cannot wich any come!inef 
ſay or do; a man cannot brook to t or to, 


Thither the kingdoms and the nations come, 
In ſupplicating crowds, to learn their doom. 4:5; 
SUPPL1ICA'TION.. 2. /. | ſubplicaticn, Fr, 
from /upplicate.] 
1. Petition humbly delivered; entreaty, 

My lord protector will come th 5 way by cad 

by, and then we may deliver our ½ "arr in 
the quill.. | Ibu: teat 
| My mother bows, 5 
As if Olympus to a mole-hill ſhould 
In ſupplicat ian nod. Sha. 'teare"s C:ric/orgh 
2, Petitionary worſhip ; tae .dorationct a 
ſuppliant or petitioner, 

Praying with all prayer and ſuplicatirr, uitt 
all perſeverance and ſufplication for all faints, 

. Epb. ſuri, ii. 
Bend thine ear | 
To ſupplication 3 hear his fighs though mute. I.” 

A iecond ſort of publick prayer is, that al in 
family that are members of it join in their cr. 
mon ſupplications. De f Ilan. 

Theſe prove the common pre ice of e. 
ſhip of images in the Roman church, 25 ©) the 
rites of ſupplication and adoration, to be werte. 
gant as among the heathens. Stitling falt. 

We ſhould teſtify our dependence upon Oo 
our confidence of his goodneſs, by conſtan: ** 
and ſupplicaticns for mercy. mg 

To SUPPLY". v. a. [ ſuppico, Lat, ap, 
Fr.] 1 
1. To fill up as any deficiencies happen. 

Out of the fry of theſe rakchel horſeboys a 

their kearn ſupplicd and maintained. Th 
2. To give ſomething wanted; to pied 
to afford. : 

They were princes that had wives, wh gs 
phews; and yer all thete could not Juffi) * 
fort of friendſhip. 3 a 

I wanted nothing fortune could ff 
Nor did the flumber 'til that hour denz. 

3. To relieve with ſomething wanted, 


Although I neither lend nor borrow, 
Vet, to ſu; ply the ripe 


wants of my friend, 
I'll break a cuſtom. 


and re- 


Dida. 


Shak Merchant fi 5 0 


Jo ſerve inſtead of. | 
y Burning ſhips the baniſh'd ſun ſupp» , 


hi en die. 
And no light ſhines but that by which m 7 


Thoſe offer mighty gain, and theſe alk more. Dry. | 
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To give or bring, whether good or bad. 
5 Nearer care ſupplics 
y breaſt, and ſorrow to my eyes. Prior. 
room made vacant. 
to ſupply our vacant room. 


Sighs tom 


6, To fill any 


Upſtart creatures 


ſun was ſet; and Veſper, to fu 
Reden beams, had lighted up the 4 
- To accommodate ; to furniſh. 
/” Whiletrees the mountain-tops with ſhades fupply, 
Your honour, Name, and praiſe ſhail never die. 
: Dryden. 
The reception of light muſt be ſupplicd by ſome 
open form of the fabrick. Motton. 
My lorer, turning away ſeveral old ſervants, 
4 me with others from his own houſe, Suit. 


1 


serer“. #./: [from the verb. ] Relief of 
_ want ; cure of deficiencies, 
"y a | mean that now your abundance may be a ſupply 
OO ge their want, that their abundance alto may be a 


the 470 for your want. 2 Cor. viii. 14. 
by 1 - * 


Ant from that fund each juſt ſupply provides, 


Wer werks without ſhow, and without pomp preſides. 

* Pope. 

urs, 7; SUPPORT, v. a. [ /upporter, Fr. ſup - 

\ Fr = TY. 

Im. 1. To fullain ; to prop; to bear up. 

bmi Stooping to ſupport each flow'r of tender ſtalk. 
Milton. 


The palace built by Picus, vaſt and proud, 
! Sig herted by a hundred pillars ſtood, Dryden. 
Ihe original community of all things appearing 


˖ from this donation of God; the ſovereignty of 
Ali Adam, built upon his private dominion, muſt fall, 
1, Fr not having any foundation to ſupport it. Locke. 
3 ,' 
2. To endure any thing painful without 
NY, | being overcome. 
by 2ad Strongly to ſuffer and ſupport our pains. Milton. 
ices in Could'ſt thou /upport that burden? Milton. 
ente. This fierce demeanour, and his inſolence, 
The patience of a god could not ſupports Dryden. 
2 z. To endure; to bear. 
Oy She ſcarce awake her eyes could keep, 
avs Unable to ſupport the fumes of ſleep. Dryden. 
None can ſußpert a diet of fleſh and water with- 
„ with 0ut acids, as falt, vinegar, and bread, without fall- 
8. ng into a putrid fever. Arbuthnot. 
Vs 23s 4. To ſuſtain ; to keep from fainting. 


With inward conſolations recompens'd, 
And oft ſuppurted, Milton, 
Sur?ORT, 2. / [ ſupport, Fr. from the 
verb.] OE 
. Act or power of ſuſtaining, 

Theugh the idea we have of a horſe or ſtone be 
but the collection of thoſe ſeveral ſenſible qualities 
vlich we find united in them 3 yet, becauſe we 
cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, we 
luppole them exiſting in and ſupported by ſome 
common ſubject, which ſupport we denote by the 
dame ſubſtance, though it be certain we have no 
car idea of that ſupports Loc. 

2. Prop; ſuſtaining power. | 
3. Neceſſaries of life. 
4 Maintenance; ſupply. | 
bis RTABLE. adi. | ſupportable, Fr. 
* Jupport.] Tolerable; to be endured. 
t may be obſerved that Shakeſpeare ac- 
ys the firſt ſyllable, 

2 8reat to me, as late; and, ſupprrtable 

- wane the dear loſs, have I RE... her weaker 

pr 85 may call to comfort you. Shak, Temp. 
5 deter, in the project of uniting Chriſtians 
n W Jupportable, as things in their own 

dure rent. Seoift. 
3 mos that whatever part of misfortunes = | 
| ear, may be rendered ſupportable to them. 
srerc' zr | Se, TI] 
my 222 1. /. from ſappori- 
The ſtate of being tolerable. | 


Milton. | 
ly 
Yo Dryden. ; 


4 
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SUPPORTANCE. J x. /. [from /«pport.] 
SUrrORTATION. J Maintenance; ſup- 
port. Both theſe words are obſolete. 
Give ſome fupportance to the bending twigs. 

Shakeſpeare 
His quarrel he finds ſcarce worth talking of, 
therefore draw for the ſuppertance of his vow. 
| Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
The benefited ſubje& ſhould render tome ſmall 
portion of his gain, for the /upportation of the 
king's expence. Bacon. 
Sur rOR TER. 2. /. from ſiaphort.] 
1. One that ſupports. 
You muſt walk by us upon either hand, 
And good ſupporters are you. Shak. Meaje for Meaf. 
Becauſe a relation cannot be founded in nothing, 
and the thing here related as a ſupporter, or a ſup- 
port, is not repreſented to the mind by any diſtinct 
idea. . : , Lucke. 
2. Prop ; that by which any thing 1s borne 
up from falling. | 
More might be added of helms, creſts, mantles, 
and ſupporters. Camden. 
The ſockets and ſupporters of flowers are figured. 


Bacin. | 


We ſhall be diſcharged of our load; but you, 
that are deſigned for beams and ſupporters, thall 
bear. L' Eftrange. 

There is no loſs of room at the bottom, as there 
is in a building ſet upon ſupporters. 

3. Suſtainer; comforter. 

The ſaints have a companion and ſupporter in 

all their miſeries, | South. 
4. Maintainer; defender. 


The beginning of the earl of Eſſex I mutt attri- f 


bute in great part to my lord of Leiceſter ; but 
yet as an introducer or ſupporter, not as a teacher. 
| Motton. 
Such propoſitions as theſe are competent to blaſt 
and defame any cauſe which requires ſuch aids, 
and ſtands in need of ſuch ſußporters. Hammond. 
All examples repreſent ingratitude as ſitting in 
its throne, with pride at its right hand, and cruelty 
at its left; worthy ſupporters of ſuch a reigning im- 
piety. | South, 
Love was no more, when loyalty was gone, 
The great ſupporter of his awful throne. Dryden. 
5. Supporters. u. /. pl. In heraldry.] Beaſts 
that ſupport the arms. 


SuPPOo'sSABLFE. adj. [irom /uppoje,] That | 


may be ſuppoſed, 

Invincible ignorance is, in the far greateſt num- 
ber of men, ready to be confronted againſt the 
neceflity of their belicving all the ſeverals of any 
ſuppoſable catalogue, | Hammond. 

SuPpPo'sAL. . . [from fappoſe.] Po- 
fition without proof; imagination; be- 


lief. | 
Young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak ſ»ppoal of our worth, 
Thinks our ſtate to be out of frame. Shakeſpeare, 
Little can be looked for towards the advancement : 
of natural theory, but from thoſe that are likely 
to mend our proſpect: the defect of events, and 
ſenſible appearances, ſuffer us to proceed no fur- 
ther towards ſcience, than to imperfect gueſſes and 
ti morous ſuppoſals. 
When this comes, our former ſuppeſal of ſuffi- 
cient grace, as of the preaching of the word, and 
God's calls, is utteriy at an end. Hammond. 
Intereſt, with a Jew, never proceeds but upon 
ſuppoſel at leaſt of a firm and ſufficient 1 F 
cath. 
Artful men endeavour to entangle thoughtleſs 
women by bold ſuppoſals and offers. Clariſſa. 
To SUPPO'SE. w. a. [ ſuppoſer, Fr. ſup- 
pono, Latin. ] 
1. To lay down without proof; to advance 
by way of argument or illuſtration, with- 


out maintaining the truth of the poſition. 
Where we meet with all the indications and evi- 


Mortimer. 
* 


Glanville's Scepis, Preface. | 


. * 
on 
- 


SUP 


ſuppoſing it to be true, it muſt needs be very irra- 
tional to make any doubt of it. Wilkins, 
2. To admit without proof. 

This is to be entertained as a firm principle, that 
when we have as great aſſurance that a thing is, 
as we could poſtibly, ſupfeſing it were, we ought 
not to make any doubt ot its exiſtence. Tillotſon. 

Suppoſe ſome ſo negligent that they will not be 
brought to learn by gentle ways, yet it does not 
thence follow that the rough diſcipline of the 
cudgel is to be uſed to all. : Locke. 

3- To imagine ; to believe without exa- 
mination. 
Tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſkers. 
| Shakeſpearte 

Let not my lord jr/pp5ſc that they have ſlain all tho 
kirg's ſons ; for Amnon only is flain. 2 Sam. xiii. 

I fuppoſe we ſhould compel them to a quick reſult, 

Milton. 


—— 


4. To require as previous. | 
This /uppoſech ſomething, without evident 
ground, Hale. 
5. To make reaſonably ſuppoſed. 
One falſehood always ſuppoſes another, and ren- 
ders all you can ſay ſuſpected. Female Quixote. 


of another. 
SuPpPo'sE. 2. /. {from the verb.] Suppo- 
ſition; poſition without proof; unevi- 


denced conceit. 
We come ſhort of our ſup5:je fo far, 
That, after fey'n years ſiege, yet Lroy-walls ſtand. 
| | Shake!pearce 
Is Egypt's ſafety, and the king's, and your's, 
Fit to be truſted on a bare /uppoſe 
That he is honeſt ? Dryden's Cleomenes. 
Sur POCSER. . /. [from /uppoſe.] One 
that counterfeits. 
Thou haſt by marriage made thy daughter mine, 
While counterteit ſuppyjers bleer'd thine eyne. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Sup POS“ TION. 2. | ſuppoſition, Fr. from 
ſuppoſe.] Poſition laid down; hypotheſis; 


imagination yet unproved. 
In ſjaying he is a good man, underſtand me th 
he is ſufficient; yet his means are in ſuppoſition. 
hakeſpeare, 
Sing, ſyren, for thyſelf, and I will dote; 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bed 1'll take thee, and there lye ; 
And in that glorious ſuppoſition think 
He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die. 
Shakeſpeare. 
This is only an infallibility npon ſuppoſition, that 
if a thing be true, it is impoſſible to be falſe. 
Fillotſon. 
Such an original irreſiſtible notion is neither re- 
quiſite upon ſuppoſition of a Deity, nor is pretended 
to by religion. Bentley. 
Sur rOs ITI T10Us, adj. [from ſuppoſitus, 


ſuppoſititius, Latin.] 
1. Not genuine ; put by a trick into the 
place or character belonging to another. 
The deſtruction of Muſtapha was ſo fatal to 
Solyman's line, as the ſucceſſion of the Turks 
from Solyman is ſuſpected to be of ſtrange blood; 
for that Selymus II. was thought to be juppoſiti- 
tious. Bacon. 
It is their opinion, that no man ever killed his 
father; but that, if it ſhould ever happen, the 
reputed fon muſt have been illegitimate, ſuppaſtti- 
ticus, or begotten in adultery. Addiſon. 


There is a Latin treatiſe among the 7 titious 
pieces, aſcribed to Athanaſius, aterland. 


2. Suppoſed; imaginary ; not real. 

Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the 
benefit of the earth, and its productions, than their 
deſtruction, as all theſe /upp?ſititious ones manifeſtly 
would do. | Woodward. 

SUPPOSITI'TIOUSNESS. 2. / from ſuppo- 


. ſititious,} State of being counterfeit. 


dences of ſuch a thing, as the thing is capable of, | 


H h 2 Surro- 


6. To put one thing by fraud in the place 
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2. Not publication. 


70 SUPPURATE. v. a. [from pus puris, 


1. The ripening or change of the matter 
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SoPP@'SITIVELY. adv. [from ſuppo/e.] 
Upon ſuppoſition. 


The unreformed ſinner may have ſome hope | 
fuppoſitively, if he do change and repent: the ho- 


ne:t penitent may hope poſitively. Hammond. 
SuPPO'SITORY. . /. | /uppoſitoire, Fr. ſup- 
Hoſitorium, Lat.] A kind of ſolid clyſter. 
Nothing relieves the head more than the piles; 
therefore ſuppeſitories of honey, aloes, and rock- 
fait ought to be tried. Arbuthnot. 
75 SUPPRE'SS. v. a. [ /aupprims, ſup- 
prefſus, Latin; /upprimer, French. ] | 
1. Tocruſh; to overpower; tooverwhelm ; 
to ſubdue; to reduce from any ſtate of 
activity or commotion. 
Glo'ſter would have armour out of the Tower, 
To crown himſelf king, and fpprefs the prince. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Every rebellion, when it is ſuppreſſed, doth make 
the ſubject weaker, and the prince ſtronger. 


Dawvies on Ireland. 


Sir William Herbert, with a well armed. and 
ordered company, ſet ſharply upon them; and, op- 
preffing ſome of the forwardeſt of them by death, 
ſuppreſſed the reſidue by fear. Hayward. 

2. Io conceal ; not. to tell; not to reveal. 

Things not reveal'd, which th' inviſible King, 
Only omniſcient, hath ſupreſs d in night. Milton. 

Still ſhe ſupproſſes the name, and this keeps him 
in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe; and, in the very cloſe of 
her ſpeech, ſhe indirectly mentions it. 

| Broome on the Odyſſey. 
3. To keep in; not to let out. 

Well did'ſt thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice; 

For, had the paſſions of thy heart burſt out, 

I fear we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 

More ranc'rous ſpight, more furious raging broils. 
Shakeſpeare. 


SuPPRE'SSION. z. . | ſuppreſſion, Fr. ſup- 
prefſio, Lat. from ſupprejs. | 
1. The act of ſuppreſſing. 


You may depend upon a ſuppreſſion of theſe 

verſes. Pope. 

SuPPRE'sSOR. 2. /. [from /uppre/s.] One 
that ſuppreſſes, cruſhes, or conceals. 


Lat. fuppurer, French.] To generate pus 
Or matter. 

This diſeaſe is generally fatal: if it ſuppuratcs 
the pus, it is evacuated into the lower belly, where 
it produceth putrefaction. . Arbuthn:t on Diet. 

To SU'PPURATE. v. 2. To grow to pus. 
SU PPURATION. z. /. | ſuppuration, Fr. 


from /uppurate.] 


of a tumour into pus. 

If the inflammation be gone too far towards a 
fuppuration, then it muſt be promoted with ſuppu- 
rati ves, and opened by inciſion. Wiſeman. 

This great attrition muſt produce a great pro- 
penſity to the putreſcent alkaline condition of the 
fluids, and conſequently to ſuppurations. 

| Arbuthnet on Aliments. 
2. The matter ſuppurated. 

The great phyſician of ſouls ſometimes cannot 
cure without cutting us: fin has feſtered inwardly, 
and he muſt lance the impoſthume, to. let out 
death with the ſuppuration. i South. 

Su"PPURATIVE. adj. | ſuppuratif, Fr. 
from ſuppurate.] Digeſtive ; generating 


matter. 


SurrVUrATION. 2. / | ſupputation, Fr. 
fupputo, Lat.] Reckoning; account; 
calculation; computation. | 
Prom theſe differing properties of day and year 
ariſe difficuities in carrying on and reconciling the 
utation of time in long meaſures. Holder on Time. 
. , The Jews ſaw every day their Meſſiah ſtill far- 


| ther removed from them; that the promiſes of their 
_ 5 
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doQors, about his ſpeedy manifeſtations, were falſe z 
that the predictions of the prophets, whom they 
could now no longer underſtand, were covered with 
obſcurity ; that all the 1 of time cither 
terminated in Jeſus Chriſt, or were without a 


period, Wet. 
To SupPU'TE. v. a. [from ſupputo, Lat.] 
To reckon; to calculate, To 
SUPRA. [Latin.] In compoſition, ſigni- 
fies above or before. 
SUPRALAPSA'RIAN, N adj.[ ſupraandlap- 
SUPRALA'PSARY, ſus, Latin.] An- 
tecedent to the fall of man. 

The ſupralapſarians, with whom the object of 
the decree is homo conditus, man created, not yet 
fallen; and the ſublapſarians, with whom it is 
man fallen, or the corrupt maſs. Hammond. 

SUPRAVU'LGAR. adj. | ſupra and vulgar.] 
Above the vulgar. | 

None of theſe motives can prevail with a man to 
furniſh himſelf with ſupravulgar and noble quali- 
ties. | Collier. 

SUPRE MACY, 2. , [from ſapreme. 
Higheſt place; higheſt authority; ſtate 
of being ſupreme. 

No appeal may be made unto any one of higher 
power, in as much as the order of your diſcipline 
admitteth no ſtanding inequality of courts, no ſpi- 
ritual judge to have any ordinary ſuperior on earth, 
but as many ſupremacies as there are pariſhes and 
ſeveral congregations. Hooker. 

As we under heav'n are ſupreme head, 
So, under him, that great ſupremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 
Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
Jam aſham'd that women 
Should ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Put to proof his high ſupremacy, - 
Whether upheld by ſtrength, or chance, or fate. 
Milton. 
Henry VIII. had no intention to change reli- 
gion: he continued to burn proteſtants after he had 
caſt off the pope's ſupremacy. Swift. 

You 're formed by nature for this ſupremacy, 
which is granted from the diſtinguiſhing character 
of your writing. Dryden. 

From ſome wild curs that from their maſters ran, 
Abhorring the ſupremacy of man, | 
In woods and caves the rebel race began. Dryden. 

Supremacy of nature, or ſupremacy of perfection, 
is to be poſſeſſed of all perfection, and the higheſt 
excellency poſſible, Waterland. 

To deny him this ſupremacy is to dethrone the 
Deity, and give his kingdom to another. Rogers. 


SUPREME. adj. [ /upremus, Latin.] 


1. Higheſt in dignity ; higheſt in autho- | 


rity. It may be obſerved that /uperiour 


is uſed often of local elevation, but - 


preme only of intellectual or political. 
As no man ſerveth God, and loveth him not; ſo 
neither can any man ſincerely love God, and not 
extremely abhor that ſin which is the higheſt degree 
of treaſ · n againſt the ſupreme Guide and Monarch 
of the whole world, with whoſe divine authority 
and power it inveſteth others. Hooker, 
The god of ſoldiers, J 
With the conſent of ſupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleneſs! Shak. Coriolanus 
My foul akes : 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 
May enter *twixt the gap of both. Shak. Coriolanus. 
This ſtrength, the ſeat of Deity ſupreme. Milton. 
The monarch oak, the-patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 


Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays, Dryd. 


2. Higheſt; moſt excellent. 
No fingle virtue we could moſt commend, 


Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend; 
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For the was all in that ſuprons 
That, as no one prevai 88 ſo 3 
To him both heav'n * D')em, 
The right had giv'n, 
And his own love bequeath'd ſupreme command 


SUPRE MELY, adv. [from the ad; Sp 
In the higheſt mh 2 

The ſtarving chemitt in his golden view: 

Supremely bleſt, the poet in his muſe, Pet 
Su Rx. [/ur, Fr.] In compoſiti on, mea : 
3 13 
upon, or over and above, 
SURADDI TION. 2. / | fur and additien,) 
Something added to the name. 

He ſerv'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſ; 

So gain'd the ſuradditicn, Leonatus. Sb, Cynbele, 
SU RAT. adj. [from ſura, Latin.] Being 
in the calf of the leg. 

He was wounded in the inſide of the calf of i; 
leg, into the ſura! artery. Miſemar' Surger, 

SU RANCE, 2. J. [from ſure.] Warrant; 
ſecurity ; aſſurance, 

Give ſome ſurance that thou art revenge; 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot whe!!:, 

- Kale tent. 

To SURBA'TE, v. a. [ ſelbatir, Fr.] Ty 

bruiſe and batter the feet with travel; 
to haraſs ; to fatigue. 

Their march they continued all that giglt, the 
horſemen often alighting, that the foot might ride, 
and others taking many of them behind them; 
however they could not but be extremely ear 
and ſurbated. Clarendir, 

Chalky land ſurbates and ſpoils oxen's feet. 

; Meriing, 
SURBE'T. The participle paſlve of fi. 
beat, which Spen/er ſeems to have uſed for 


ſurbate, 
A bear and tyger being met 
In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 
Eſpy a traveller with feet /arbet, 
Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. Ste. 
To SURCEA'SE. v. . | ſur and cefer, Ft, 
cefſo, Lat.) 
1. Jo be at an end; to ſtop; to ceale; 10 


be no longer in uſe or being. 
Small favours will my prayers increaſe; 
Granting my ſuit, you give me all; _ 
And then my prayers mutt needs jurctc/?; 
For I have made your godhead fall. i, 
2. To leave off; to practiſe no longer; 


to refrain finally. 

To fly altogether from Cod, to deſpair tal 
creatures unworthy ſhall be able to obtain a 
thing at his hands, and under that pretence d 
ſurceaſe from prayers, as bootleſs or fruitleſs aten 
were to him no leſs injurious than pernictouste ddt 
own ſouls. Hale. 
Nor did the Britiſh ſquadrons now. 
To gall their foes o'erwhelm'd. ; * 
So pray'd he, whilſt an angel's voice from 5 
Bade him ſurceaſe to importune the ſy. Hort 
To SURCEA'SE. wv. a. To ſtop; t9 put & 


end to. Obſolete. — 

All pain hath end, and every War hath peace; 

But mine no price; nor prayer, May fene 

SuxcEA“sE. u. J. Ceſſation; ſtop. 5 

It might very well agree with yoar prey 

if your diſcipline were fully planted, even x * 

out your writs of ſurceaſe unto all courts _ 
land for the moſt things handled in ten. 4. 
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fene; as the lizht of the ſun, the eye; a violent 


the hearing. Bacon's Nat. HJ. 


; rear the ear, l : . 
_ e this raging of a lion to be a 


The moraliſts mak 


lurcharge of one madneſs upon another. L* Eftrange. |. 


7, SURCHARGE. v. 4. [ furcharger, Fr.] 
To overload ; to overburthen. 
They put upon every portion of land a reaſon- 
able tent, which they called Romeſcot, the which 
icht not ſurcharge the tenant. or freeholder. 
V Spenſer en Ireland. 
Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have 
{:ddenly ſurpriſed his enemy, furcharged with the 
ſures ot lo rich a city. Knolics's Hiſt, of the Turks. 
Fl More remov'd, ; 
Left heav'n, ſurcharg'd with potent multitude, 


Might hap to move new broils. Milton's Par. Loſt. | 


He ceas'd, diſcerning Adam with ſuch joy 
Surcharg'd, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears 
Without the vent of words. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

When graceful ſorrow in her pomp appears, 
dure the is dreſs'd in Meleſinda's tears: 

Your head reclin'd, as hiding grief from view, 
Proops like a role ſurcharg d with morning dew. 
Dryden. 
eacua RGER. 2. . [from /urcharge.] 
One that overburthens, 
enact NGLE. 2. . [/urand cingulum, Lat. 
1. Agirth with which the burthen is bound 
upon a horſe, 
2. The girdle of a caſſock. 
July he choſe the ſurcingle and gown. Marvel. 
CRCLE. 2. /. | furculus, Lat.] A ſhoot ; 
a twig; a ſucker. Not in general uſe. 
It is an arboreous excreicence, or ſuperplant, 


which the tree cannot aſſimilate, and therefore 
ſprouteth not forth in boughs and ſurcles of the 


ſame ſhape unto the tree. Brawn. 


The bafilica dividing into two branches below 


the cubit, the outward ſendeth two ſurcles unto the 
thumb, Brown. 


SURCOAT. n./; | ſarcot, old French; /ur 


and coat. ] A ſhort coat worn over the 


zeſt of the dreſs. 
The honourable habiliments, as robes of ſtate, 
parliament-robes, the ſurcoat and mantle. Camden. 
The commons were beſotted in exceſs of apparc/, 
ia wide ſurceats reaching to their loins. Camden. 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 
Their ſwords, their ſhields, their ſurcoats were the 
lame, Dryden. 


SUD. adj. | ſurdus, Latin. 
1. Deaf; wanting the ſenſe of hearing. 
2, Unheard; not perceived by the ear. 
. Not expreſſed by any term. | 


Spi r. z. J. [from ſurd.] Deafneſs. 
SURDNUMBER, 2. . [from ſurd and num- 
b.] That is incommenſurate with unity. 


SURE. adj. [ ſer, French. ] 


. Certain; unfailing ; infallible. 
The teſtimony of the Lord is ſure, and giveth 
viſdom unto the ſimple. Eſalm xix. 7. 
Who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can 
ls doubtiul 3 that he never will, is ſure. | 
| Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


R Our coin beyond ſea is valued according to the 
"erin it: ending it in bullion is the ſafeſt Ways 
and the wei ghtieſt is ſure to go. Locke. 


. Confident; undoubting ; certainly know | 


ng. 
\ Friar Laurence met them both; 
Him he knew weil, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe: 
by yo, maſk'd, he was not ſure of it, Shake 
ben do man ſeek what may befall; 
1 he may be ſure. : Milton. 
Tag youngeſt in the morning are not ſure 
ull ae night their life they can ſecure. 
| Dienbam. 


. "IV 


SUR 


While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 
Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen ? 
In wars renew'd, uncertain of ſucceſs, 
Sure of a ſhare, as umpires of the peace. Dryden. 
If you find nothing new in the matter, I am /ure 
much lefs will you in the ſtyle. Mute. 
Be ſilent always, when you doubt your ſenſe; 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence. 
| | ; Pope. 
4. Safe ; firm certain ; paſt doubt or dan- 
ger. To male ſure is to ſecure, ſo as that 
nothing ſhall put it out of one's poſſeſ- 
ſion or power. 
Thy kingdom fhall be ſure unto thee, after that 
thou ſhalt: have known that the Heavens do rule. 
Dan. iv. 26. 
He bad me make ſure of the bear, before I ſel] 
his ſkin, L' Eftrange. 
They would make others on both ſides ſure of 
pleaſing, in preference to inſtruction. 
| Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
They have a nearer and ſurer way to the telicity 
of liſe, by tempering their paſſions, and reducing 
their appetites. Temple. 
A peace cannot fail, provided we make ſure of 
Spain. Temple. 
Revenge is now my joy; he's not for me, 
And I' make jure he ne'er thall be for thee. Dry. 
I bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, 
All to make ſure the vengeance of this day, 
Which even this day has ruin'd, 
Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Make Cato ſure, and give up Utica, 
Cæſar will ne'er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle. Addiſon. 
They have reaſon to make all actions worthy 
of obſervation, which are ſure to be obſerved. 
Atterbury. 
5. Firm ; ſtable; ſteady ; not liable to 


failure. 
Thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively; 
Yet though thou ſtand'ſt more ſure than I could do, 
Thou art not firm enough. CShakeſp. Henry IV. 
I wiſh your horſes ſwift and ſure ot foot, 
And ſo I do commend you to their backs. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
J wrapt in ſure bands both their hands and feet, 
And caft them under hatches. Chapman. 
Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence 
The ſureſt guard is innocence. Reſcommon. 
Partition firm and fre the waters to divide. 
Milton. 
Doubting thus of innate principles, men will 
call pulling up the old foundations of knowledge 
and certainty : I perſuade myſelf that the way 1 
have purſued, being conformable to truth, lays thoſe 
foundations ſurer. Locke, 
; To prove a genuine birth, 
On female truth aſſenting faith relies: 
Thus, manifeſt of right, 1 build my claim, 
Sure founded, on a fair maternal fame. Pope's Od. 
6. To be SURE. Certainly, This is a 
vicious expreſſion : more properly be 
ure. 
3 of ſenſe would then determine the views 
of all ſuch, to be ſure, who converſed perpetually 
with them. Atterbury. 
Though the chymiſt could not calcine the caput 
mortuum, to obtain its fixed ſalt, to be ſure it muſt 
have ſome. Arbuthnct. 
SURE. adv, | ſurement, French.] Cer- 
tainly ; without doubt; doubtleſs. It 
is generally without emphaſis; and, not- 
_ withſtanding its original meaning, ex- 
preſſes rather doubt than aſſertion. 


Something, ſure, of ſtate 


Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. 


Her looks were fluſh'd, and ſullen was her mien, 
That ſure the virgin goddeſs, had ſhe been 
Aught but a virgin, muſt the guilt have ſeen. 
Sure the queen would wiſh him ftilk unknown: 
She loaths, deteits him, flies his hated preſence. | 
| Smith. | 


«iis. et ＋ 
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SUR 


Sure, upon the whole, a bad author deſerves bet- 
ter uſage than a bad critick. Pepe. 
SUREFOOTED. adj. 
Treading firmly; not tumbling, 
True earneſt ſorrows, rooted miſeries, 
Anguith in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 
Surcfootec! griefs, ſolid calamities. 
SURELY, adv, | from ſure.] 


1. Certainly ; undoubtedly ; without doubt. 


It is often uſed rather to intend and 


ftrengthen the meaning of the ſentence, 
than with any diſtinct and explicable 


meaning, | 
In the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt 
ſurely die. 6 Geneſis. 


Thou ſurely hadſt not come ſole fugitive, Milt. 
He that created ſomething out of nothing, ſurely 
can raiſe great things out of ſmall. 


fairs of Rome worth notice; and ſurcly the con- 
ſideration of their wealth is at leaſt of as great 
importance as grammatical criticiſms. Arbuthnot. 
Sarely we may preſume, without affecting to fit 
in the ſeat of God, to think ſome very fallible 
men liable to errors. 
2. Firmly; without hazard. 
He that walketh righteouſly, walketh ſurely. 


Herbert. 


South. . 
The curious have thought the moſt minute af- 


[ fire and foot. 


Vaterland. 


SU RENESS. 2. / from ſure.] Certainty. 


The ſubtle ague, that for ſureneſs ſake 
Takes its own time th' aſſault to make. 
He diverted himſelf with the ſpeculation of the 


ſecd of coral; and for more ſureneſs he repeats it. 


Moodꝛuard. 
SU"RETISHIP; 2. , [from ſurety.] The 
office of a ſurety or bondſman; the act 
of being bound for another. 

Idiy, like priſoners, which whole months will 

. ſwear | | 
That only ſuretiſpip hath brought them there. Donne. 
If here not clear'd, no ſuretiſbip can bail 
Condemned debtors from th' eternal gaol. 


Copley. , 


Denh. 


Hath not the greateſt laughter of armies been 


effected by ſtratagem ? And have not the faireſt 
eſtates been deſtroyed by -juretiſhip ? | 
SURETY. 2. /. [ jurete, French.] 


1. Certainty ; indubitableneſs, 


Scuthb. 


Know of a ſurcty that thy ſeed ſhall be a ftranger, . 


Cen. XV. 


2. Security; ſafety. 
There the princeſſes determining to bathe, 


thought it was fo privileged a place as no body 


durſt preſume to come thither; yet, for the more 
ſurety, they looked round about. Sidney. 
3. Foundation of ſtability; ſupport. 
We our ſtate 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds 
On other ſurety none. 
4. Evidence; - ratification 3 confirmation. 
She call'd the ſaints to ſurety, | 
That ſhe would never put it from her finger, 
Unleſs the gave it to yourſelf, . Shakeſpeare 


Milton. 


5. Security againſt loſs or damage; ſecu- 


rity for payment. | 

There remains unpaid . 
A hundred thouſand more, in ſurety of the which 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us. Shakeſpeare 


6. Hoſtage ; bondſman; one that gives 
ſecurity for another; one that is bound 
for another. 


That you may well perceive J have not wrong d 


ou, | 
One of the greateſt in the Chriſtian world 
Shall be my ſurety. Shak, All's ævell that ends well, 
I will be jurety for him; of my hand ſhalt thou 
require him. : Geneſis, xliii. 9. 
Vet be not ue if thou be a father; 
Love is a perſonal debt: I cannot give 


My children's right, nor ought he take it. Herbert. 


All, in infancy, are by others preſented with the 
defires of the parents, and interceſſion of ſureties, 
that they may be early admitted by baptiſm into the 
ſchool of Chriſt. Hammond. 
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Sv"RFACE. 2. /. | ſur and face, French. ] 
Superficies; outſide ; ſuperfice. It is 
accented by Milton on the laſt ſyllable. 

Which of us who beholds the bright ſurface 
Of this ethereous mold, whereon we ſtand. Milt. 
Errours like ſtraws upon the ſurface flows 
He who would fearch for pearls muſt dive below. 
Dryden. 
All their ſurfaces ſhall be truly plain, or truly 
ſpherical, and look all the ſame way, ſo as together 
to compoſe one even ſurface, Newton's Opticis. 
To SU"RFBIT., v. a. [from /ur and faire, 
French, 10 do more than enough, to overdo. | 
To feed with meat or drink to ſatiety 
and ſickneſs ; to cram overmuch. 
The ſurfeited grooms . 
Do mock their charge with ſnores. Shakeſpeare. 
To SURFELT. v. 2. To be fed to ſatiety. 
and ſickneſs. 


They are as ſick that ſurfeit with too rauch, as 
they that ſtarve with nothing. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Take heed leſt your hearts be 'overcharged with 
fer feiting and drunkenneſs. Luke, xxi. 34. 
Though ſome had ſo ſurfrited in the vineyards, 
and with the wines, that they had been left behind, 
ti:- generoſity of the Spaniards ſent them all home. 
Clarenion. 
They muſt be let looſe to the childiſh play they 
tincy, which they ſhould be weaned from, by 


being made to ſurfeit of it. Locke, 
SURFEIT. 2. , | from the verb.] Sick- 


neſs or ſatiety cauſed by overfulneſs. 
When we are ſick in fortune, often the ſurfeits 
of our own behaviour, we make guilty of our diſ- 
aſters the ſun, the moon and ſtars. Shak. X. Lear. 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jeſter! 
] have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, 1 
So ur feit- ſwell'd, ſo old, and ſo profane. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Now comes the fick hour that his /urfcir made; 
Now thall he try his friends that flatter d him. 
Shakefpearss Richard Il. 
Why, diſcaſe, doſt thou moleftt 
Ladies, and of them the beſt ? 
Do not men grow fick of rites, 
To thy altars, by their nights 
Spent in ſurfeits ? Ben Jonſon. 
Su feits many times turn to purges, both up- 
wards and downwards. QBacon's Notara! Hiſt:ry. 
Peace, which he lov'd in life, did lend 
Her hand to bring him to his end; 
When age and death call'd for the ſcore, | 
No /urfeits were to reckon for. Craſbatv. 
Our father 
Has ta'en himſelf a ſurfeit of the world, 
And cries, it is not late that we ſhould taſte it. 
| Otwway. 
SURFEITER. z. /. [from ſurfeit.] One 
who riots ; a glutton. 
I did not think | 
This am'rous ſurfeiter would have donn'd his helm 
For ſuch a petty war. SV. Ant. and Clcopat. 
Su"RFEITWATER.7./. ¶ /urfeit and water.] 
Water that cures ſurfeits. 5 
A little cold-diſtilled poppy water, which is the 
true ſurfeitwwat:r, with caſe and abſtinence, often 
ends diſtempers in the beginning. Locke. 
SURGE. u. / [from ſurgo, Latin.] A ſwell- 
ing ſea; wave rolling above the general 
ſurface of the water; billow; wave. 
The realm was lett, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt 
all the raging ſurges, unruled and undirected of 
any. Spenſer. 
The wind- ſhak'd ſurge, with high and mon- 
ſtrous main, 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever- fired pole: 
I never did like moleſtation view 
On the enchafed flood, 
He trod the water, . : 
Whoſe enmity. he flung aſide, and breaſted 


Shakeſpeare. 


1 SU RGEONRY. 
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The ſurge moit ſwoln that met him. Shak. Tempeſt. | | 


* 


SUR 
It was formerly famous for the unfortunate loves 
of Hero and Leander, drowned in the uncompaſ- 
ſionate ſurges. Sandys. 
The ſulph'rous hail 
Shot after us in ſtorm, o'crblown, hath laid 
'The-fiery ſurge, that from the precipice 
Of heav'n receiv'd us falling. Mileon's Par. Loſt. * 
He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy north: 
He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar ; 
Purſues the foaming ſurges to the ſhore. Dryden. 
Thetis, near Iſmena's ſwelling flood, 1 
With dread beheld the rolling ſurges ſweep 
In heaps his ſlaughter'd ſons into the deep. Pope. 
To SURGE. v. u. | from ſurgo, Latin.] To 
ſwell; to riſe high. | 
From midft of all the main | 
The ſurging waters like a mountain riſe. Spenſer. 
He, all in rage, his ſea-god fire beſought, : 
Some curſed vengeence on his ſon to caſt ; 
From ſurging gults two -monſters ſtraight were 
brought, Spenſer. ' 
The ſerpent mov'd, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as fince ; but on his rear, 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze! Milt. Par. Lo. 
8 Cing waves againſt a ſolid rock, 
Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th' atlault renew, 
Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. 
SU*RGEON. 2. J. [corrupted by converſa- 
tion from chirurgeon.] One who cures 
by manual operation; one whoſe duty is 
to act in external maladies by the di- 
rection of the phy ſician. | 
The wound was paſt the cure of a better ſurgeon 
than myſelf, ſo as I could but receive ſome few of 
her dying words. Sidney. 
I meddle with no woman's matters; but withal, 
I am a furpeon to old ſhoes. Shakcſp. Julius Ceſar. 
He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to 
the expences of the ſurgeon, and other incidences. 
| Tayler. 
Tho moſt were ſorely wonnded, none were Cain 2. 
The ſurgeons ſoon deſpoil'd them of their arms, 
And fome with ſalves they cure. Dryden. 


[ z. J. | for chirurgery.] The. 
operation. 


act of curing by manual 

It would ſeem very evil ſurgery to cut off every 

- unſound part of the body, which, being by other 
du2 means recovered, might afterwards do good 
ſervice. Spenſer. 


4 


Strangely viſited people, 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. Shak. Mach. 
They are often tarred over with the ſurgery of our 
ſheep, and would you have us kiſs tar? Sha. 
SU'RGY. adj: | from /urge.] Riſing in bil- 
lows. 
Do publick or domeſtick cares conſtrain 
This toilſome voyage o'er the ſurgy main? Pope. 
SU*RLILY. adv. | from /urly.] In a ſurly 
manner. 
SU"RLINESS. 2. /. [from /urly.] Gloomy 
moroleneſs ; ſour anger. 
Thus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn; 
None greets; for none the greeting will return 
But in dumb ſurlineſs, each arm'd with care 
His foe profeſt, as brother of the war. Dryden. 
SV“ RLIN G. 2. from /urly.] A four 
moroſe fellow. Not uſed. 

Theſe ſour ſurlings are to be commended to ſieur 
Gaulard. | Camden. 


SU'RLY. adj. [from run, ſour, Saxon.] 
Gloomily moroſe ; rough; uncivil; 
ſour; ſilently angry. 

"Tis like you l prove a jolly ſurly groom, 

That take it on you at the firft ſo roundly. Shak. 

That ſurly ſpirit, melancholy, | 

Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy thick, 

Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, * 
Making that idiot laughter keep men's eyes, 
And ftrain their cheeks to idle merriment. 


* 


a _ Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
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Againſt the capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar'd upon me, and went Jurly by 
Without annoying me. Shukeſpeare's Jula C , 
Repuls'd by ſurly Srooms, who wait before — 
The ſleeping tyrant's interdicted door. Dr: 
What if among the courtly tribe * 
You loft a place, and ſav'd x bribe ? 
And then in ſurly mood came here 
ae hundred pounds & year, 
nd fierce agaĩnſt the whigs harangu'd? d 
The zephyrs floating looſe, the = . 
Now ſoften'd into joy the ſurly ſtorms, Thinks 
To SURM 1'SE. v. a. [ furmiſe, French,] To 
ſuſpect; to image imperfectly; 
gine without certain knowledpe, 
Man coveteth what exceedeth the reach of ſenſ⸗ 
yea ſomewhat above capacity of reaſon, bmenin: 
divine and heavenly, which with hidden N 
it rather ſurmiſeth than conceiveth: n 
ſeeketh, and what that is directly it knweth not; 


to ima. 


yet very intentive deſire thereof doth io incite ; : 
that all other known delights and pleaſure; grell 
aſide, and they give place to the ſearch ef th;. * b. 
only ſuſpected deſire. Hike þ 
Of queitions and ſtrifes of word: cometh enn. ct 
railings, and evil ſurmiſings. I Tin. vi. f 
Surm ſe not of 
His preſence to theſe narrow bound: conin's, pe 
Mil. 
It wafted nearer yet, and then the knew We 
That what before ſhe but ſurmis'd, was true, Dq. n 
This change was not wrought by altering the 
form or poſition of the earth, as was ſurmiſ:d by a M 
very learned man, but by diſſolving it. in. 1 
SURMI'SE. 2, J. | ſurmiſe, French.) In. 4 


perfect notion; ſuſpicion ; imagination 
not ſupported by knowledge. + 


To let 30 private ſurmiſes, whereby the thing it. 


ſelf is not made better or worſe ; if juft and allo. Pe 
able reaſons might lead them to do as they di, F 
then are theſe cenſures fruſtrate, Hal. Ley 


They were by law of that proud tyrann:'s, 
Provok'd with wrath, and envy's falſe /-:57j, | 


Condemned to that dungeon mercilels, pitc 
Where they ſhould live in woe, and die in etc. fry, 
edneſs. 92 | 
My compaſſionate heart wy 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold ( 
The thing, whereat it trembles by furn. Not der; 
My thought, whoſe murthering yet Is but tans man 
taſtical, | 5 97 ö. 
Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man, that fandin T5 
Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe. Shakeſpeore's Madel, _ 
No ſooner did they eſpy the Engliff turning tim 
them, but they were of opinion that they Fed b. 5 
wards their ſhipping : this ſrrmiſe was occainety | The 
for that the Engliſh ſhips removed the * be! a - 
3 1% νν. | 
We double honour gain er 
From his ſurmiſe prov'd falſe, A Mas Ya 
Hence guilty joys, diftaſtes, ſermi/c „ T 
Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, dilguil%s. F. * 
No man ought to be charged with principts i "as 
actually diſowns, unleſs his practices contra ns nr. 
profeſſion z not upon ſmall j. Saat, The 
To SURMOU'NT. v. 4. [ ſum, Fr] Cr 
1. To riſe above. wn ; 


as 
The mountains of Olympus, Atho, an" Aly 
ds and cloud. 


over- reach and ſurmoaunt all win om 
| A 


2. To conquer; to overcome. |, 
Though no reſiſtance was made, the = ** 
much ado to ſurmcunt the natural difficu — 
place the greateſt part of one day. : 1 2 8 

He hardly eſcaped to the Perſian * : 1 _ 
whence, if the love of his country had not, ao . 
its buſe ingratitude to him, he had many 1. but be 
to return at the . 


271075 

head of the Perſian feet; l 
rather choſe a voluntary death. 

3. To ſurpaſs; to exceed. 

What ſurmounts the reach 

Of human ſenſe, 1 ſhall delineate ſo, 

By lik*ning fpiritual to corporeal forms. 


J Parad. Li. 
As may expreſs them mm m_ dub ur- 


jv 


- Sc 
Oo 


8 UR 


*- 


zug uo 
Conquerable 3 ſuperable. 
suaou'x TER. 7: /. [from furmount.] 


One that riſes above another. 


G. 1. J. The act of getting 


dot uou'N TIN 
uppermoſt. 


of fich. Ainſworth. 


dre xAuk. n . ¶ ſurnom, French. ] 
. The name of the family ; the name 
which one has over and above the chriſ- 


jan name. 
eee were mere Engliſh joined with the 
Irin againſt the king, taking on them Iriſh habits 
„ culoms, wiici could never fince be clean 
«ned away 3 of veliich fort be moſt of the ſurnames 
nat end in au, as Hernan, Shinan, and Mungaa, 
«ich now account themſelves natural Iriſh. 

: : Spenſcr. 

He, made heir not only of his brother's kingdom, 
bit ot his virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the 
la cure alio of Barbaroſia, began to aſpire to the 
empire. ; . Knolles's Hiſtory. 
The o-ithots of great men, monſieur Boileau is 
of c vere in tlie nature of ſurnames, and re- 

pe: «| 2: iuchs 
z. An appellation added to the original 

name, 

Witneſs may 

Mr farnare Coriolauus: the painful ſervice, 

"The cxtreme dangers, and the drops of blood. 

$h:4 for my thanklefs country, are requited 

But with that jurrname, Shakeſpeare's Coriclorus. 


77 SURNAME, v. a. | ſuracmmer, French; 
from the noun, ] To name by an ap- 
pellazion added to the original any, 

Another mall ſubſcribe with his Ber: wii we 
Lerd, and ſurname himſelf by the name 9 Il. 
Tjaich, xl v. 53. 


freaned Rupographus. Peacham on Drazoing. 
How he, fan, of Africa, diſmils'd 

i» tis prime youth the fair Therian maid. Milton. 
God comminded man what was good; but the 

dial. der farmed it eil, and thereby baffled the com- 

man i. Scutl. 


9 Sunpa'ss, S.. a. [ /rrpaſſer, French.) 


on 3 l 
with Toe; to exceed ; to go beyond in 
S from excellence. 


— The climate 's delicate, 

more | Fertile the iſle, the temple much ſurpaſſing 

WI. The common praile it bears. Shakeſp. Wint. Tale. 
O, by what name, for thou above all theſe, 

Above mankin, or aught than mankind higher, 

Vara tar my naming! how may J 

Adore thee, author of this univerſe ? 


Ind 9. 


* 
e 4. 


Achilles, Homer's hero, in ſtrength and courage 


« Pipes 3 

ils e Yufaſſed the reſt of the Grecian army. Dryden. 

aa . A nymph of late there was, 

Sift 1 torm her fellows did furpaſs, 

| Fr e pr e and joy cf fair Arcadia's plains. Dryden. 

, age or near tae line are mountains, which, 
: a igneſs and number, ſurpaſs thoſe of colder | 

J A Units, as much as the heat there ſurpaſſes that 

4 et thoſe countries. I o:dward. 

Ravigh DUEPA'SSABLE, 


| adj. [from ſurpaſs and 
able. That may be 9 7 


1 l Dia. 
cd 8 +a * SING. participial adj. [from ſur- 
ne 7%. ] Excellent in an high degree. 
t; fro mu! that, with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 


rmccunt'd 
1220100 
but be 
bu 


Su 


olg . 
Of a Weng 0s dominiou like the god 
lic miracles os 4 hi Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
det more by 3 . 5 es be ent from God, 
them, tha, by es nite power that was ſeen in 
mont. ated to the — ng goodnef; de- 
X amy. 


UnPa'cStN | 
PASSINGLY, adv, [from Jurpaſſing.] 
ad, Lil. "9 


TABLE. adj. [from ſurmount.] 


Milton. | 


Pepe. | 


Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting eartizen | 
pitch2r5, a ſcullery, rogues together by £12 cars, vas | 


x 


Y 


3 


Sy MULLET: 1 [mugil,. Lat.] A ſort | 


l 


' SURPRIFEAL. Y. ſ. | ſurpriſe, Fr. from the 
' SURPRI'SE, 
1. The act of taking unawares ; the ſtate 


u Very excellent manner. 
vt. 


SUR 
Su"RPLICE. 2. , [ſurpelis, ſurplis, Fr. 
ſuperpellicium, Lat.] The white garb 
which the clergy wear in their acts of 
miniſtration. 
It will wear the ſurplice of humility over the black 
gown of a big heart. Shak. All's avell that ends avell. 
The cinctus gabinus is a long garment, not un- 
like a jurplice, which would have trailed on the 
ground, had it hung looſe, and was therefore ga- 
thered about the middle with a girdle. Addiſon. 
SURPLUS. n. . | fur and plus, Fr.] 
SU"RPLUSAGE. { A ſupernumerary part; 
overplus; what remains when ule is ſa- 


tisfied. 


If then thee liſt my offered grace to uſe, 
Take what thou pleaſe of all this jurf/uſuge z 

If thee liſt not, leave have thdu to refuie. Speorjor, 
That you have vouchſaf'd my poor houſe to viſit, 
It is a ſurplus of your grace. Shakrlpcarce 
When the price of corn falleth, me! give over 

ſurf lus tillage, and break no more ground. 
Carecus Survey of Cornwall, 
We made a ſubſtance ſo ditpoſed to fluidity, that 
by ſo ſmail an agitation as only the ſurpluſage of 
that which the ambient air is wont to have about 
the middle even of a winter's day, above what it 
hath in the firſt part. Boyle. 
The officers ſpent all, ſo as there was no ſur. 
pluſage of treaſure z and yet that all was not ſuffi- 
cient. Davies. 
Whatſoever degrees of aſſent one affords a pro- 
poſition beyond the degrees of evidence, it is plain 
all that ſurp/uſare of aſſurance is owing not to the 
love of truth. Locke. 


verb.] 


of being taken unawares. 
| Patents mould mark heedfully the witty excuſes 
of ther children, etpecially at ſuddains and ſurpri- 
als; but rather mark than pamper them. MWolton. 
Illis let him know, 
Left, wilfully tranſgreiſing, be pretend 
Surtieiſil, unadmoniſh'd, unforewarn'd. 
| Muton's Paradiſe Leh. 
I ſet afide the taking of St. Jago and St. Do- 
- mingo in Hiſpaniola, as ſurprizes rather than en- 


counters. Bacon. 
This ſtrange ſurpriſal put the knight 
And wrathful ſquire into a frigut. Hudil ras. 


There is a vat difference between them, as vaſt 
as between inadvertency and deliberation, between 
ſurprixe and ſet purpoſe. ' South. 

He whole thoughts are employed in the weighty 
cares of empire, is not preſumed to inſpect minuter 
things ſo carefully as private perſons; the laws 
therefore relicve him againſt the ſurpriſes and ma- 
chinations of deccitful men. Dawenant, 

2. A duh, I ſuppoſe, which has nothing 
in it. 

Few care for carving trifles in diſguiſe, 

Or chat fantaſtick diſh tome call ſurpriſe. 
King's Cookery. 

Sudden confuſion or perplexity. 
To SURPRUSE. v. 4. | /urpris, Fr. from 

ſurprendre.] | 


1. To take unawares ; to fall upon unex- 


pectedly. Py 
The cattle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe, 
Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o' th' ſword 
His wite, his babes. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Now do our ears before our eyes, | 
Like men in miſts, 
Diſcover who 'd the ſtate ſurpriz-, 
And who reliſts, Hen Jonſon. 
Bid her well beware, ; 
Left, by ſome fair appearing good ſurpris d, 
She dictate falſe, and miſinform the will. Milton. 
How ſhall he keep, what, ſleeping or awake, 
A weaker may /urpriſe, a ſtronger take? Pope. 
5 Who can ſpeak. 
The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart 


Thomſen, ö 


1 
2. To aſtoniſh by ſomething wonderful. 


People were not ſo much frighted as ſurprixed 

at the bigneſs of ghe camel. LEſtrange. 

3. To confuſe perplex by ſomething 
ſudden. — 


Up he ſtarts, diſcover'd ane farpris'd. Mien. 


SURPRISING. participial adj. from ſur 
þriſe.} Wonderful; raiſing ſudden won- 
der or concern. 


The greateſt actions of a celebrated perſeny 


however ſurpriſing and extraordinary, are no more 
than what arc expected from him. Aaddiſ. Spect. 

SURPRISINGLY. adv. | from ſurpriſing.] 
To a degree that raiſes wonder; in a 
manner that raiſes wonder, 

If out of theſe ten thouſend we ſhould take. 
the men that aze employed in pubiick buſineſs, 
the number of thoſe who remain will be fur- 
prizingiy little. ; Addiſen. 


SU RQUEDRY. 2. /. [| ſur and cuider, old 


French, to think. Overweening ; pride; 
inſolence. Obſolete. 6 | 
They overcommen, were deprived 

Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transform'd to fiſh for their bold ſurquedry. Spenſ. 
Late-born modeſty 
Hath got ſuch root in cafy waxen hearts, 
That men may not themſelves their own good parts 
Extol, without ſuſpect of furguedry. Donne. 
SURREBU'TTER. 2. /. [In law.] A ſe- 
cond rebutter; anſwer to a rebutter. A 
term in the courts. 
SURREJO1 NDER, 7. / [ ſurrejcindre, Fr. 
In law.] A ſecond defence of the plain- 


tiff's action, oppoſite to the rejoinder of 


the defendant, which the civilians call. 
triplicatio, Bailey. 


2% SURRENDER. v. a. [ ſurrendre, old 


French. ] : 
1. To yield up; to deliver up. 

Solemn dedication of churches ſerves not only 
to make them publick, but further alſo to /urrc:,- 
der up that right 'which otherwiſe their founde:s 
might have in them, and-to make God himſelf 
their owner. | Harker 

Recal thoſe grants, and we are ready to fun- 
der ours, reſume all or none. at n. 


2. To deliver up to an enemy: ſometimes 


with up emphatical. 
Ripe age bade him ſurrender late, 
His life and long goud fortune unto final fate. 
| Failfax. 
He, willing to ſurrender up the caſtle, forbade his 
ſoldie:3 to have any talk with the enemy. Knolles, 
Surrend-r up to me thy captive breath; 
My pow'r zs nature's pow'r, my name is Death. 
Harte. 
To SURRENDER, v. z. To yield; to give 
one's ſelf up. | 
This mighty Archimedes too furrenders now. 


Giuniwille 
SURRENDER. ) 
nay z. J. [from the verb. 


1. The act of yielding. 
Our general mother, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd, 
And meek ſurrender, half-embracing lean'd 
On dur firſt father. Miltan's Paradiſe Lal. 
Having muſtered up all the torces he could, the 
clouds above and the deeps below, he prepares for 
a ſurrender; afferting, from a miſtaken computa - 
tion, that all theie will not come up to near the 
quantity requiſite. W.devard, 
uba's ſurrender 
Would give up Africk unto Cæſar's hands. Addi. 
2. The act of reſigning or giving up to 


another. | 
If our father carry authority with ſuch diſpoi- 
tion as he bears, this laſt ſurrender of his will bur 
offend us. d ae. N 
141.48 
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SUR 

That hope quickly vaniſhed upon the undoubted 
intelligence of that ſurrender, 
As oppreſſed ſtates made themſelves homagers 
«to the Romans to engage their protection, ſo we 
ſhould have made an entire ſurrendry of ourſelves 
to God, that we might have gained a title to his 
deliverances. Decay of Piety. 
.In paſting a thing away by deed of gift, is re- 
. quired a ſurrender on the giver's part of all the 
property he has in it; and to the making of a 
thing ſacred, this ſurrender by its right owner is 
neceſſary. South. 
URRE'PTION. #. . [ ſurreptus, Latin.] 
Sudden and unperceived invaſion or in- 

truſion. 
Sins compatible with a regenerate eſtate, are ſins 
of a ſudden ſarrepticn. Hammond. 
BURREPTITIOUS. adj. [ ſurreptitius, 
Latin.] Done by ſtealth ; gotten or pro- 


-duced fraudulently. 
Scaliger hath not tranſlated the firſt ; perhaps 
ſuppoſing it ſurreptitious, or unworthy ſo great an 
aſſertion. Brawn. 
The Maſorites numbered not only the ſections 


8 


and lines, but even the words and letters of the | 


Old Teſtament, the better to ſecure it from ſur- 
reptitious practices. Government of the Tongue. 
A correct copy of the Dunciad, the many /ur- 
reptitious ones have rendered neceſſary. 
Letter to Publiſher of Pope's Dunciad. 
SURREPTI TIOUSLY. ado. | from ſurrep- 
titious.] By ſtealth ; fraudulently. 
Thou haſt got it more ſurrepritionfly than he did, 
and with leſs effect. Government of the Tongue. 
Fo SURROGATE. v. 4. | ſurrogo, Latin.) 
To put in the place of another. 
"SURROGATE. 7. % | ſurrogatus, Latin.] 
A deputy ; a delegate ; the deputy of 
an eccleſiaſtical judge. | 
SURROGA'TION. 7. / | ſurregatio, Latin. ] 
The act of putting in another's place. 
20 SURROU'ND. v. a. [ furronder, Fr.] 
To environ; to encompaſs; to encloſe 
on all ſides. | 
Yelling monſters that with ceaſeleſs cry 
Surround me, as thou ſaweſt. Milton. 
Cloud and ever- during dark 
. Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, Milton. | 
Bad angels ſeen 4 
:On wing under the burning cope of hell, 
Twixt upper, nether, and ſurrounding fires. 
| I | Milton. 
As the bodies that ſrrrownd us diverſely affect 
our organs, the mind is forced to receive the im- 
preſſions. Locke. 
SuRSO'LID. 2. J. [ In algebra. ] The fourth 
multiplication or power of any number 
whatever taken as the root. Trevoux. 
SvuRs0'L1D Problem. n. J. [In mathema- 
ticks.] 'That which cannot be reſolved 
but by curves of a higher nature than 
a conick ſection. Harris. 
SURTOUT. 2. J. [French.] A large coat 
worn over all the reſt. 
The ſertour if abroad you wear, 
Repels the rigour of the air; 
Would you be warmer, if at home 
You had the fabrick, and the loom ? Prior. 
Sir Roger the mortally hated, and uſed to hire 
Fellows to ſquirt kennel-water upon him, fo that 
he was forced to wear a ſurtout of oiled cloth, by 
which means he came home pretty clean, except 
| Where the ſurtout was a little ſcanty. Arbuthnot, 
To SURVE NE. v. &. | ſurvenir, Fr.] To 
ſupervene; to come as an addition, 
Hippocrates mentions a ſuppuration that ſur- 
wenes lethargies, which commonly terminates in a 
conſumption. Harvey. 


7 0 SURVEY. v. a. Lr veoir, old Fr.] 


Clarendsn. 


, 8 . 4 F " 
* * 
2 


1. To overlook; to have under the view; 
to view as from a higher place. | 
Round he /u;weys, and well might where he 


ſtood, 
So high above. 
1 thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance 
old, 
Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 
His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t explore, 
Search not his bottom, but /zrvey his ſhore, 
| | Denham. 
2. To overſee as one in authority. | 
3. To view as examining. | 
The huſbandman's ſelf came that way, 


Of cuſtom to ſurvey his ground. Spenſer. 
Early abroad he did the world ſurvey, | 
As if he knew he had not long to ſtay. Waller, 


With alter'd looks 
All pale and ſpecchleſs, he ſurvcy'd me round. | 
| ryden. 
4. To meaſure and eſtimate land or build- 
ings. 
SURVE'Y, . [from the verb.] 
1. View; proſpect. | | 
er ſtars in all their vaſt ſurvey 
Uſeleſs beſides ! Milton. 
Under his proud ſurvey the city lies, 
And like a miſt beneath a hill doth riſe, Denham. 
No longer letted of his prey, 
He leaps up at it with enrag'd defire, 
O'erlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, 
And nods at ev'ry houſe his threat'ning fire. Dry, 
2. Superintendence. 
3. Menſuration. | 
SURVEYOR. 2. J | from /urvey.] 


1. An overſeer ; one placed to ſuperintend 


others. 
Wer 't not madneſs then, 
To make the fox ſurveyor of the fold ? | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Biſhop Fox was not only a grave counſellor for 
war or peace, but alſo a good furveyor of works. | 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. A meaſurer of land. 


Should we ſurvey 1 


The plot of ſituation, and the model; 

Queſtion ſurveyors, know our own eſtate, 

How able ſuch a wo:k to undergo, 

To weigh againſt his oppoſite. Shake Henry IV. 
Decempeda was a meaſuring- rod for taking the 

dimenſions of buildings; from hence came de- 

cempedator, for a ſurveysr, uſed by Cicero. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


SURVE'YORSHIP. z. / [from ſurveyor.] 
The office of a ſurveyor. | 
To SURVI'EW. v. a. | ſurvecir, old Fr.] 

To overlook ; to have in view; to ſur- 
vey. Not in uſe. 4 
That turret's frame moſt admirable was, 
Like higheſt heaven compaſſed around, 
And lifted high above this earthly maſs, 
Which it ſurwiew'd, as hills do lower ground. Sper. 
To SURVIVE. v. z. [aper vivo, Latin 
furvivre, French. ] 
1. To live after the death of another. 
I'll aſſure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, 
In all my lands and leaſes whatſoever. - Shakeſp. 
'Thoſe that ſurvive, let Rome reward with love. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| Try pleaſure, 
Which, when no other enemy ſurvives, 
Still conquers all the conquerors. 


2. To live after any thing. 


Now that he is dead, his immortal fame ſur- 
vivetb, and flouriſheth in the mouths of all \ 06.50 
P 


enſer. 

The love of horſes which they had alive, 
And care of chariots, after death ſurvive. Dryden. 
The rhapſodies, called the Characteriſticks, 


Denham. 


Milton. 


+ en "* 


: N 
had not diſco f 
lity. vered fo ſtrong a tinfture of inſide, 
3. =P remain alive, Wat, 
o longer now th | 
When aries — en, 
Now length of fame, our ſecond life "0 jean; 
And bare threeſcore is all ev'n that * ls loft, 
Our ſons their fathers failing la an boat; 
And ſuch as Chaucer is mal D: 3 
, - , ry den be, P:4, 
SURVIVER, . /. [from avivo] At 
who outlives another, ke, 
8 Wage father loſt a 

at father, his; and 1 

In fila obligation for +6 reg 8 
To do obſequious ſorrow. veare's Haw! 

Although lome died, the fal be 
many deſcents, the number of ſurvive; a 
be very great. B n 
From bis I did diſcern "yy 

rom his. ſurvivors, I could nothing learn, D,.; 
© Her majeſty is heir to the 3 la 

ing. g * 

SURVLVERSHIP, 2. / from * 
The ſtate of outliving another, | 

Such offices granted in reverſion were void, un 

leſs where the grant has been by ſurvive: tis 5 

: : Ayi: ©: From 

SUSCEPTIBI LITY. 2. / from ſy: 

ble.] Quality of admitting ; tendency 
to admit, 

The ſuſceptibility of thoſe influences, and tte 
effects thereof, is the general providentia l 
whereby other phyſical beings are governed. Hal. 

SUSCE'PTIBLE. adj. [ /ilcepribls, f. 
Prior has accented this improperly c 
the firſt ſyllable.] Capable of admitting; 
diſpoſed to admit. 

He moulded him platonically to his own idea, 
delighting firſt in the choice of the matcrialy 
becauſe he found him ſuſceptible of good form, 

| | Wt, 


father, 


In their tender years they are more jz/c:t#!: 
of virtuous impreſſions than afterwards, when ſ- 
licited by vulgar inclinations. L'Eftrarge 
Children's minds are narrow, and uſualiy - 
tible but of one thought at once. Locke or Eda: 
Blow with empty words the ſuſceptib'e flame, 
Prin, 
SusSCE”PTION. #. . [ ſuſceptus, Latin.) At 
of taking. | 
A canon, promoted to holy orders before he 
of a lawful age for the /uſcepticn of orders, ful 
have a voice in the chapter. Ajſiffe's Paroge, 
SusSCE"PTIVE. adj. [from /u/ceptus, Lati. 
This word is more analogical, though 
leſs uſed, than /u/ceprible.] Capable t 
Since our nature is ſo ſuſceptive of errours 
all ſides, it is fit we ſhould have notices 86053 
us how far other perſons may become the 2 
of falſe judgments. H atts's Log 
SUsC1'PIENCY. . / [from ſuſcipient] 
Reception; admiſſion. Lat 
SUSCUPIENT. 3. J [/iſcipiers, 18] 
One who takes; one that admits or + 
celves. — nl 
To SU'SCITATE.w. u. [jſt Fre 
1 e; to excite. 
fuſcito, Latin.] To dre 2 
It concurreth but unto prediiso wenden 
only ſuſcitates thoſe forms whoſe determin. 


. 7 them - 
are ſeminal, and proceed from . ” _ : "Ja 
ſelves Brawn s Vuigar 

- 


| tat! French, 
SusCITA TION. . J [ fuſcitations 
from /uſcitate.] The ac. of rouſing dl 


exciting. 1 
To — v. 4. | aſpicio, ſuſpedn 
Latin. ] 


fear and 
1. To imagine with a degree of fear 4c 


would never have ſurvived the firſt edition, if they | 


Jealouſy what is not knoun. bog 


"rr outte 


enchy 


ng 0! 
dan, 
r and 


Nothing 


Nothing makes a man ſuſpect much, more than 
w little 3 N 
eee by procuring to know more. 
| let us not then ſuſpe& our happy ſtate, Rs 
e. : ton. 
33 hand J could 28 no ill. F nin 
imagine guilty without proot. 

n Las poets may ſuſpe#? themſelves for 
the parti ality of parents to their youngeſt children, 
W myſelf too well to be ever ſatisfied with 
my own conceptions. Dryden. 

dome would perſuade us that body and exten- 

Gon are the ſame thing, which changes the ſignĩ- 

fication of words; which I wonld not ſuſpect them 

of, they having 10 ſeverely condemned the philo- 

ſophy of others. 5 Locke. 

To hold uncertain; to doubt. 

I cannot forbear a ſtory which is ſo well atteſt- 

ed, that I have no manner of reaſon to ſuſpeti the 

. : Addiſon. 
10 SvspEcT, v. 1. To imagine guilt. 
If 1 up: without cauſe, let me be your jelt. 

| Shakeſpeare. 


erere'cT. part. adj. | ſuſpet, French. ] 
Doubtful, 


Sordid intereſts or affectation of ſtrange rela- 
tons are not like to render your reports ſuſpet? 
or partial. | Glanville, 

S5prcT, 2. / [from the verb.] Suſpi- 
cion; imagination without proof. Ob- 


ſolete. 5 ä 
No fancy mine, no other wrong ſuſpect, 
Make me, O victuous ſhame, thy laws neglect. 
Sidney. 
The {ale of offices and towns in France, 
If they were known, as the ſuſpet? is great, 
Would make thee quickly hop without a head. 
Shakeſpeare. 
My moſt worthy maſter, in whoſe breaſt 
Doubt and ſuſpc#, alas! are plac'd too late, 
You thould ave fear'd falſe times, when you did 
feaſt, Shakeſpeare. 
There be ſo many falſe prints of praiſe, that a 
man may juſtly hold a ſuſpect. | Bacon. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards 
the waining time and ſuſpect of ſatiety. HWotton. 
They might hold ſure intelligence 
Among themſelves, without ſaſpect t offend. Dan. 
If the king ends the ditterences, and takes 
away the /x/pc&?, the caſe will be no worſe than 
when two dueciits enter the field. Suckling. 
Ty SUSPEND. v. a. [ ſuſpendre, Fr. ſuſpen- 
4%, Lat.] | | 
1. To hang; to make to hang by any 


thing. 
us 'twixt two equal armies fate 

Sfp res uncertain victory; 

5 Our louis, which, to advance our ftate, 

Were Zone out, hung ' twixt her and me. Donne. 
I reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple 
„der pis there was an iron chariot ſuſpended by 
Laitonesz which ſtones removed, the chariot fell 
and was daſhe] to pieces. Brown. 

. To male to depend upon. 
lach in the 1criprure Juſpended the promiſe 
cheurnal life upon this condition, that, without 
(belience and holinets of lite, no man ſhall ever 
* the Lo: d. d Tillotſon. 
3. ; 0 interrupt; to make to ſtop for a 
ime, | | 


Bacon. 


Pts ld 1 "The harmony 

en rl head, ang took with raviſhment 

Oe DFORSI'g audier e:. Milton. 
The guard dor tights nor flies; their fate fo near, 


At 01:ce ends the! l 
4045 new courage and their fear. 


Ny Denham. 
The Britih came, fam'd for reſiſtleſs grace, 


: oy ds gat go but for the ſecond place 3 
J * "Py - 
0 ode pd, we neglect the fair 
ro : l 
ou we burn'd, to gaze adoring here, 


| i : Cranville. 
„ Jo delay; to hinder from proceeding. 


Sul 4 } 1 1 
3 { your indignation again my brother, tull 


and therefore mam ſhould remedy 


SUS 

you ean derive from him better teſtimony of his 

intent. ; 8 Shakeſpeare. 
His anſwer did the nymph attend; ; 

Her looks, her ſighs, her geſtures all did pray him; 

But Godfrey wiſely did his grant ſuſpend, ; 

He doubts the worſt, and that a while did ſtay him. 


8 Fairfax. 
To themſelves I left them; 
For I ſuſpend their doom. Milton, 


The reaſons for ſuſpending the play were ill 

founded, : Dryden. 

This is the hinge on which turns the liberty ot 
intellectual beings, in their ſteady proſecution of 
true felicity, that they can ſuſpend this proſecution 
in particular caſes, till they have looked before 
them, Locke. 

5. To keep undetermined. 

A man may ſuſpend his-choice from being de- 
termined for or againſt the thing propoſed, til! 
he has examined whether it be really of a nature 
to make him happy or no. Lcecke. 

6. To debar for a time from the execution 


of an office or enjoyment of a revenue. 
Good men ſhould not be ſuſpended from the 
exerciſe of their miniſtry, and deprived of their 
livelihood, for ceremonies which are on all hands 
acknowledged indifferent. Sander ſon. 
The biſhop of London was ſumraoned for not 
ſuſpending Dr. Sharp. 


SUSPENSE. 2. J. [| ſuſpens, Fr. ſuſpenſus, 
Lat.] 
1. Uncertainty; delay of certainty or de- 
termination; indetermination. 
Till this be done, their good affection towards 
the ſafety of the church is acceptable; but the way 
they preſcribe us to preſerve it by, muſt reſt in 


ſuſpenſe. Locker. 
Such true joy's ſuſpenſe 
What dream can I preſent to recompenſe ? Muller. 

Ten days the prophet in ſu/penſe remain'd, 
Would no man's fate pronounce ; at laſt conſtrain'd. 
By Ithacus, he ſolemnly defign'd 
Me for the ſacrifice. Denham. 

2. Act of withholding the judgment. 

In propoſitions, where though the proofs in 
view are of moſt moment, yet there are ſuffictent 
grounds to ſuſpect that there is fallacy, or proof: 
as conſiderable to be produced on tne contrary fide, 
there ſuſpenſe or diſſent are often voluntary. Locke. 

Whatever neceflity determines to the purſuit 
of real bliſs, the ſame neceſſity eſtabliſhes ſuſpenſe, 
deliberation and ſcrutiny, whether its ſatisfaction 
miſleads from our true haypineſs. Locke. 

3. Stop in the midſt of two oppoſites, * 

For thee the fates, ſeverely kind, ordain 

A cool ſu{penſe from pleaſure or from pain, 
SUSPENSE. adj. | ſuſpenjus, Lat.] 
1. Held from proceeding. 

The great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race, though fteep, ſuſpenſe in heav'n 
Held by thy voice. Milton's Paradiſe L:/t. 

2. Held in doubt; held in expectation. 

The ſelf-ſame orders allowed, but yet eftabliſhel 
in more wary and ſu/per;/e manner, as being to ſtand 
in force till God ſhould give the opportunity of 
ſonie general conference wnat might be beſt for 
every of them afterwards to do ; had both prevented 
all occaſion of juſt diflike which others might take, 
and reſerved a greater liberty unto the authors 


Pope. 


themſelves, of entering unto further conſultation | 


afterwards. | Hcoker. 
This ſaid, he ſat; and expectation held 

His looks ſuſperſe, awaiting who appear'd 

To ſecond or oppoſe. Million. 


Sus PENSION. z. J. | ſuſpenſion, Fr. from 
ſuſpend. ] 
1. Act of making to hang on any thing. 
2. Act of making to depend on any thing. 
3. Act of delaying. 
Had we had time to pray, 
With thouſand vows and tears we ſhould have 
ſought, 


Swift. | 


q 


| 


| 


That ſad decree's ſn[per/s to have wrought. Wallis. 


SUS 
4. Act of withholding or balancing the 
judgment. 

In his Indian relations, wherein are cortained 
incredible accounts, he is ſurely to be read with 
ſuſpenſian; theſe are they which weakened his au- 
thorities with former ages, for he is ſeldom men- 
tioned without derogatory parentheſes. Bran. 

The mode of the will, which anſwers to dubi- 
tation, may be called ſuſpenſizn ; and that which 
in the fantaſtick will is cbitinacy, is conſtancy in 
the intellectual. 

5. Interruption ; temporary ceſſation. 

Nor was any thing done for the better adjuſting 

things in the time of that ſu{penfion, but every 


thing left in the ſame ſtate of unconcernedneſs as 


beture, Clarendin. 


6. Temporary privation of an office: as, 


the clerk incurred ſuſpenſion. | 

SUSPE" NSORY. adj. { ſuſpenſoire, Fr. G 
Penſus, Lat.] That by which any thing 
hangs. 

There are ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes which 
are wanting in man, as the ſeventh or ſiſpenſory 
muſcle of the eye. ' Ray. 

SUSPICION. 2. /. | /u/picion, Fr. ſuſpicio, 
Lat.] The act of ſuſpecting; imagina- 
tion of ſomething ill without proof. 

This ,picion Mito for the hoggiſh ſhrewdneſs 
of her brain, and Mzplſa for a very unlikely envy, 
ſtumbled upon. Sidrqy. 
» Suſpici:rs amongſt thoughts are like bats amonęſt 
birds, they cver fly by twilight; they are to be 
repreſſed, or at the leaſt weil guarded, for they 
cloud the mind. Bacon. 

Syſpicion all our lives ſhall be ſtuc!: full of eyes; 
For treaſon is but truſted like a fox, 

Who, ne'er fo tame, ſo cheriſh'd and lock'd up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. SHak ep. 
Though witdom wake, faſpician ſieeps 
At wiſdom's gate; and to fimplicity _ 
Reſigns her charge, while goodne!s thinks no ill 
Where no ill ſeems. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
SUSPICIOUS. adj. | ſuſpicio/us, Lat.] 
1. Inclined to ſuſpect, inclined to imagine 
ill without proof. 

Nature itſelf, after it has done an injury, will 
for ever be /:/picicrs, and no man can love the per- 
ſon he ſuſpects. Sguth. 

2. Indicating ſuſpicion or fear. 

A wiſe man will find us to be rogues by our 
faces: we have a ſuſpicious, fearful, confrained 
countenance, often turning and ſlinking through 
narrow lanes. Sevijte 

3. Liable to ſuſpicion; giving reaſon to 
imagine ill. | 

They, becauſe the light of his candle tꝰo much 
drown:d theirs, were glad to lay hold on ſo colour- 
able matter, and excecding forward to traduce him 
as an author of /r {picious innovations. I ern. 

I ſpy a black ſu/picions threat'ning cloud, 

That will encounter with our glorious ſun. Hat. 

Authors are ſuſpicious, nor greedily to be ſwal- 
lowed, wao pictend to deliver antipathfes, ma- 
thies, and the occult abſtruſities of things. 

Br:xon's Fuigar Errours. 
His life 
Private, una tive, calm, contemplative, 
Little ſuſpici-us to any King. AT ian 

Many mifcnievous inſects are daily at work, ta 
make people of merit ſuſpicions of each other. Pee. 

SusvI"CIOUSLY, adv, from /uſpiciows.} 
1. With ſuſpicion. 
2. So as to raiſe ſuſpicion. 

His guard entering the place, found Plangus 
with his ſword in his hand, but not naked, but 
ſtanding ſuſpicizrfly enough, to one already ſuſpi- 
cious. Sidiex. 

SUsSPI"CIOUSNESS. 2. /. {{rom /ejþ:ci97.} 
Tendency to ſuſpicion. 

To make my eſtate kaown ſeemed imp fiible, 
by reaton of the ſuſpicicuinc!s of Mito, and my 
young miitreſ., ; 
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SUS 
[ fu/piratio, from | 
act of fetching the 


Sous r IEA TION. mn, / 
fu,hira, Lat.] Sigh ; 
breath deep. 

Not cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
Nor windy frſpiretion of forc'd breath, 
That can denote me truly. Shakeſpeare. 
In deep ſiſpirations we take more large gulphs of 
air to cool our heart, overcharged with love or 
ſorrow. Mere. 

To Sus FIRE. v. . [ ſuſpiro, Lat.] 

1. To figh ; to fetch the breath deep. 

2. It ſeems in Shate/peare to mean only, 
to begin to breathe ; perhaps miſtaken 
for reſpire. | 

Since the birth of Cain, the firſt male child, 
To him that did but yeſterday ſaſpire, 
There was not ſuch a gracious creature born. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To SUSTATN. v. a. [ foeuftenir, French; 
fuſtineo, Lat.] 

1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 

The largeneſs and lightneſs of her wings and 
tail ſaſain her without laſſitude. More. 


Vain is the force of man, 
To cruſh the pillars that the pile /y/tain. 


Dryden's neid. : 


2. To ſupport ; to keep from ſinking un- 
der evil. 

The admirable curioſity and ſingular excellency 
of this deſign will ſuſfain the patience, and ani- 
mate the induſtry, of him who ſhall undertake it. 

| Holder. 

If he hare no comfortable expectations of an- 
other life to ſuſfain him under the evils in this 
world, he is of all creatures the moſt miſerable. 


- : Tillotſon. 
3. To maintain; to keep. 
What food 
Will he convey up thither to ſaſtain 
Himſelf and army ? Milton. 


But it on her, not ſhe on it depends 
For ſhe the body doth ſaſtuin and cheriſh. Davics. 
My labour will ſuſtain me. Milton. 
4. To help; to relieve; to aſliſt, | 
They charged, on pain of perpetual diſpleaſure, 
neither to entreat for him, or any way ſuſtain him. 
Shakeſpeart. 
His ſons, who ſeek the tyrant to ſuſtain, 
And long for arbitrary lords again, 
He dooms to death, aſſerting publick right. 
| Dryden's Ancid. 
5. To bear; to endure, 
Can Ceyx then din to leave his wife, 
And unconcern'd forſake the ſweets of life? Ded. 
Shall Turnus then ſuch endleſs toil ſuſtain 
In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain ? 
; Dryden. 


The mind ſtands collected within herſelf, and | 


ſe ſtains the ſhock with all the ſorce which is na- 
tural to her; but a heart in love has its founda- 
tions ſapped. Addiſon. 
6. To beat without yielding. 
Sachariſſa's beauty 's wine 
Which to madnets doth incline 
Such a liquor as no brain 
That is mortal can fuftain. 
7. To ſuffer ; to bear as inflicted, 
If you omit 
The offer of this time, 1 cannot promiſe, 
But that you ſhall j:3ain more new diſgraces, 
With theſe you bear already. Shatefp. Henry VIII. 
Were it I thought death menac'd would enſue 
This my attempt, I would ain alone 
The worſt, and not perſuade thee, Milton. 


SUSTAINABLE, adj. | ſoujtenable, French; 
from /u/tain.] That may be ſuſtained. 


SUSTALNER. 2. J. [from ſiſtain.] 
1. One that props; one that ſupports. 
2. One that ſuffers; a ſufferer. 
Thyſelf haſt a ſuſtainer been 
Of much affliction in my cauſe, Chapman's Liad. 


Waller. 


| 


- ſake only he ſeemed to joy in life. 


SW A 
Sys TENANCE, 2. , [ fouſtenance, Fr.] 
1. Support; maintenance. 


Scarcely allowing himſelf fit eee of life, 
rather than he would ſpend thoſe goods for whoſe 


There are unto one end ſundry means: as for 
the ſuſtenance of our bodjes many kinds of food, 
many ſorts of raiment to clothe our nakedneſs. 


moment to her, than to my daughter her's, whoſe 
ſuſtenance it was? Addiſon. 


2. Neceſſaries of life; victuals. 
The experiment coſt him his life for want of 
ſuſtenance. L'Eſtrange. 


The ancients were inventers of all arts neceſſary 
to life and ſuſtenance, as plowing and ſowing. 
Temple. 
SUSTENTA'TION. . /. | ſuftentation, Fr. 
from /uftento, Latin. ] 
1. Support; preſervation from falling. 

Theſe ftreams once raiſed above the earth, have 
their aſcent and ſſtentation aloft promoted 
air. 

2. Uſe of victuals. 

A very abſtemious animal, by reaſon of its fri- 
gidity and latitancy in the winter, will long ſubfiſt 
without a viſible ſuſtentation. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

3. Maintenance; ſupport of life. 

When there be great ſhoals of people, which go 
on to populate, without foreſeeing means of life 
and ſuſtentation; it is of neceſſity that once in an 
age they diſcharge a portion of their people upon 
other nations. Bacon. 

SUsSURRA'TION. 7. J [ from ſaſurro, Lat.] 
Whiſper ; ſoft murmur. 

SUTE. 2. for ſuite.] Sort. I believe 
only miſprinted. 

Touching matters belonging to the church of 
Chriſt, this we conceive, that they are not of one 
ſute. Hooker. 

Su"TLER. #. , | ſoeteler, Dutch; fadler, 
German. ] 
and liquor in a camp. 

I ſhall ſutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. | 
Shakeſprare's Henry V. 

Send to the ſutler's; there you 're ſure to find 
The bully match'd with raſcals of his kind. Dryd. 

SU"TURE. 2. / | ſutura, Lat.] 

1. A manner of ſewing or ſtitching, parti- 
cularly of ſtitching wounds. 

Wounds, if held in cloſe contact for ſome time, 
reunite by inoſculation: to maintain this ſitua- 
tion, ſeveral ſorts of ſutures have been invented: 


Boyle. 


glovers, the quilled, the twiſted and the dry ſu- 
tures; but the interrupted and twiſted are almoſt 
the only uſeful ones. Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Suture is a particular articulation : the 
bones of the cranium are joined one to 
another by four /utures. Duincy., 
Many of our veſſels degenerate into ligaments, 

and the ſutures of the ſkull are aboliſhed in old 
age. | Arbutbnct. 


SWAB. 1. J. [ fwabb, Swediſh.] A kind 
of mop to clean floors. 


To SWAB. v. a. [rpebban, Saxon.) To 


fi 
He made him fevab the deck. Shelvock's Voyage. 
Swa'BBER. z. . [ ſwabber, Dutch.] A 
ſweeper of the deck. 
| The maſter, the ſwabber, the boatſwain and I, 
Lov'd Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of 
this degenerate age, but the making a tarpawlin 
and. a ſtvabber the hero of a tragedy ? Dennis. 


1 : 


Sidney. | 


Hooker. | 
Is then the honour of your daughter of greater | 


by the | 


A man that ſells proviſions | 


| 


| 


ö 


; 


f 


| 


thoſe now chiefly deſcribed are the interrupted, the | 


clean with a mop. It is now uſed chiefly ] 


/ 


SWA 


To SWA'DDLE. v. a. Iypeda > 

1. To ſwathe ; to bind in 83 

rally uſed of binding newborn chili.” 
Inveſted by a veil of clouds, * 


And ſaddled as new- born in ſ 
For theſe a receptacle 8 . 

How ſoon doth man decay! * 1 
When cloths are taken from a cheſt of ſweets 


To ae infants, whoſe young breath b 
arce knows the way; 
Thoſe clouts are little winding ſheets, : 
Which do conſign and fend them unto death, Sy 
They ſewaddled me up in my nieht. Heer, l 
long pieces of linen, nl * . f 
about a hundred yards of ſwathe. 2 | 
2. To beat; to cudgel. A low lud om y 
word. h 
Great on the bench, great in the ſaddle, da 
. Tun could as 2 1 hg aer Had bras. b 
WA DDLE. . . from the verb.] Cl b 
— Foo agony Ares * 
I begged them to uncaſe me: no, no, ſay they; 
and upon that carried me to one of their houſe, * 
and put me to bed in all my ſwaddles. 27 k 1. 
SWa"DDLINGBAND. 1. J. [ from frad- y 
SWA'DDLINGCLOATH. C d.] Cloth V 
SWA'DDLINGCLOUT, wrapped round 
a new-born child, | t 
From thence a fairy thee unweeting teſt, c 
There as thou ſlept'ſt in tender ſead!/ir7bcrd, 
And her baſe elfin brood there tor thee left: T 
Such men do changelings call, ſo changed by f. 
ries the't, Spenſer, q. | 
That great baby you ſee there is not ye: out ef | 
his fwaddling-clouts, Shakeſprare's Hani, Bl 
The ſwwaddlingbands were purple, wrought vit! 
gold. : ryden, 
o SWAG. wv. 1. [p1zan, Saxon; fwcigic, Ar 
Iſlandick.] To ſink down by its weigut; 
to hang heavy. 5 Wa 
They are more apt, in ſwagging down, to pierce 1 
with their points, than in the jacent poſture, ard fo 
crevice the wall, Wit, th 
Being a tall fiſh, and with his ſides much con- 
preſſed, he hath a long fin upon his back, and un- 85 
other anſwering to it on his belly ; by which he is C0 
the better kept upright, or from feca_girg on 70 
ſides. Grew, in 
To Sw AGE. v. a. [from affwage.) To 7.8 
eaſe ; to ſoften; to mitigate. 75 8 
Apt words have pow'r to ſwage 3 
The tumours of a troubled mind, ; C As 
And are as balm to feſter'd wounds. Nite. dwa 
Nor wanting pow'r to mitigate and ſewage, = V2 
With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chaſe the 
Anguiſh, and doubt, and fear from mortal nus, e 
15% oA 
| I will love thee: A 
Though my diſtracted ſenſes ſhould forſax? me, fay 
I'd find ſome intervals, when my poor heut the 
Should vage itelf, and be let loole to * 7 
5 ta: 
To SWA*GGER. v. a. [baden, Dit 
to make a noiſe ; ppezan, Saxon.) 10 Tha 
bluſter ; to bully ; to be turbulent) IF 


and tumultuouſly proud and intolent. | 
Drunk? ſquabble ? bagger? and diſcouri = 
tian with one's own ſhadow ? _—_— n 
ſpirit of wine! | * | 
'Tis the gage of one that I fouls Fe ww 
if he be alive; a raſcal that ſeoaggered _ 6 
night. 2 br 
The leſſer ſize of mortals love te e 
ini aſt infallibility ot KH e 
opinions, and to bo e Sep 
Many ſuch aſſes in the world butt, look be 


he ſame vil 

fare, dreſs, cock, and ſrvagger at ti ber pn 
rate. f NY 
He chuck d, : -” 
. 5 * $ LOCUS 

And ſcarcely deign'd to ſet a food to G Drite 


But 2 1 like a lord. Coaaderen 


SWA 
: 2 the ignorant, who think there is 


f nothing but demonſtration. 
ö Tillotſon, 


be great, is not to be ſtarched, and formal, 
N e to ſwagger at our footmen, and 


wheat our inferiours. „ 
* a pleaſure is it to be vĩctorious in a cauſe ? 


at the bar? for a lawyer J was born, 
9 I will be. Arbutb. Hiſt. of Fobn Bull. 
wa GOERER» 1. /+ [from ſwagger. ] A 
hlufterer ; a bully ; a turbulent noiſy 
low. | 
go 's no ſwaggererz hoſteſs 3 a tame cheater: 
vou may ſtroke him as gently as a puppy grey- 
hound. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
ewa/cor. adj. (from fwag.] Dependent 

by its weight. 1 : 
The beaver is called animal ventricoſum, from 

is / and prominent belly. 

Es Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


3 Sa lx. . , [ypein, Saxon and Runick, ] 
b 1, A young man. 

* That good knight would not fo nigh repair, 
{- Himſelf eftranging from their joyance vain, 

th Whoſe fellowſhip ſeem'd far unfit for warlike 
d ſeoain, Spenſer. 


2, Acountry ſervant employed in huſban- 
It were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely ſevain. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3. A paſtoral youth. 
leſt zcains! whoſe nymphs in ev'ry grace excel; 
Bleſt nymphs! whoſe ſwajns thoſe graces ſing ſo 
well, Pope. 
Leave the meer country to meer country ius, 
And dwell where life in all life's glory reigns. 
Harte. 
SWAINMOTE. 2. . | ſewainmotus, law La- 
tin.] A court touching matters of the 
foreit, kept by the charter of the foreſt 
thrice 1n the year. This court of Aavain- 
mite is as incident to a foreſt, as the 
court of piepowder is to a fair. The 
{vainmete is a court of freeholders with- 
in the foreſt. Cowell, 


7: Swale, op a. [ ypelan, Saxon, to 
7 Wear. J kindle.] To waſte or blaze 
_ Way; to melt: as, the candle ſwales. 
WALLET. . /. Among the tin-miners, 
water breaking in upon the miners at 
their work, Bailey. 


SWALLOW, . . [ypalepe, Sax. Hirundo. 
A ſmall bird of paſſage ; or, as — 


ſay, a bird that lies hid and ſleeps in 
the winter, 


f +he /woallorg follows not ſummer more willingly 
1-42 we your lordſhip. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
1 Daffodils, 
1 & come before the ſwallcav dares. Shakeſpeare. 
: e jroallows make uſe of celendine, and the 
innet ot euphragia, More. 
By hen feoallewws fleet ſoar high and ſport in air, 
1 5 us that the welkin would be clear. Cay. 
9 WA'LLOW, V. 4 lzan, S 5 
4 . . 0 axon 
Fwelpen, Dutch.] FPS, ; 
I. To take down the throat. 
bal : If little faults 
not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch oureye, 


20te capi 1 5 2 he 
9 crimes chew'd, fewallow'd, and di- 


Appear before us ! 

5 ate, at a venture, 

15 m4. and muſt therefor 

rochin »> ily prople Jo empiricks pills, and have 

"ie 8 to do but believe that they will do the 
Locke. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
of the religion of the 


* CO 


e ſwall;w down opi- | 


— 
9 — 


i 


ſomething” more than ordinary in a ſewaggering | 


Collier on Pride. | 


| 


| 


SWA 


2. To receive without examination. 
Conſider and judge of it as a matter of reaſon, 


and not ſalloꝛu it without examination as a mat- 
ter of faith. Locke. 


3. To engroſs; w appropriate: often with | 


up emphatical. 


Far be it from me, that I ſhould feoallowv up or | 


deſtroy. 2 Samuel, 

Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in 
this, that he has ſwallowed up the honour of thoſe 
who ſucceeded him. Pope. 

4. To abſorb; to take in; to ſink in any 
abyſs; to engulph: with 29. 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, though the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. Shakeſpeare. 
I may be pluck'd into the ſwallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Baſſianus' grave. 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
Death is ſwallowed up in victory. 1 Cor. xv. 54. 
If the earth open her mouth and ſ<va/lozv them 
up, ye ſhall underſtand that theſe men have pro- 
voked the Lord. 7 | Numb. xvi. 
In bogs ale d up and loft. Milton. 
He hid many things from us, not that they 
would ſwva/low up our underſtanding, but divert 
our attention from what is more important. 
Decay of Piety. 
Nature would abhor 
To be forced back again upon herſelf, 
And like a whirlpool ſewa!lw her own ſtreams. 
| Dryden. 
Should not the ſad occafion fwwallow vp 
My other cares, and draw them all into it? Addiſ. 
5. To occupy. 

The neceſſary proviſion for life ſevallowws the 

greateſt part of their time. Locke. 
6. To ſeize and waſte. 

Corruption /wvalloww'd what the liberal hand 

Of bounty ſcatter'd. Thomſon's Autumn. 
7. To engroſs; to engage completely. 
The prieſt and the prophet are jwwai/cxved up of 
wine. | Tjaiah, 
8. Swallow implies, in all its figurative 
ſenſes, ſome nauſeous or contemptuous 
idea, ſomething of groſſneſs or of folly. 
Swa'LLOW. 2. ,. [from the verb.] The 
throat; voracity. | 

Had this man of merit and mortification been 
called to account for his ungodly /zva!/5wv, in gorg- 
ing down the eſtates of helpleſs widows and or- 
phans, he would have told them that it was all for 
charitable uſes, South, 

SWA LLOWTAIL. 2. J. A ſpecies of wil- 
low. | 
The ſhining willow they call ſealſowv:ail, be- 
cauſe of the pleaſure of the leaf. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
SWA"LLOWWORT. #. . [aſclepia.] A plant. 
SwaM. The preterite of u. 
SWAMP. 2. /. [ fwamms, Gothick ; ppam, 
Sax. /uamm, Iſlandick; fwamme, Dut. 
ſuomp, Daniih ; ſwamp, SWwediſh.] A 
marſh; a bog; a fen. 

SWAa"MPY. adj, from fwamp.] Boggy; 
fenny. 

Sꝛbampy fens breathe deſtructive myriads. 

ä Thomſon. 
SWAN. 1. J. [ppan, Saxon; fuan, Danith ; 
Fwaen, Dutch; cycnus, Latin. ] 

The ſwvar is a large water-fow), that has a long 
neck, and is very white, excepting when it is young. 
Its legs and feet are black, as is its bill, which is 
like that of a gooſe, but ſomething rounder, and a 
little hooked at the lower end of it: the two ſides 
below its eyes are black and ſhining like ebony. 
Sevars uſe wings like ſails, which catch the wind, 
ſo that they are driven along in the water. They 
feed upon herbs and tome ſort of grain like a gooſe, 
and ſome are ſaid to have lived three hundred | 
years. There is 3 ſpecies of ſwan? with the feathers | 


| 


| 


| 


þ 


SW A 


of their heads, towards the breaſt, marked at tlie 
ends with a gold colour inclining to red. The 
ſwan is reckoned by Moſes among the unclean 
creatures; but it was conſecrated to Apollo the 
god of muſick, becauſe it was ſaid to ſing melo- 
diouſly when it was near expiring; a tradition ge- 
nerally received, but fabulous. Calmet. 
With untainted eye c 
Compare her face with ſome that I ſhall ſhow, 
And I will make thee think thy ſtvan a crow. Shake 
Let muſick ſound, while he doth make his choice; 
Then if he loſe, he makes a ſavan-like end. Shake 
The fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 
A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky, 
Like that of ſwans remurm'ring to the floods. 
The idea which an Engliſhman fignifies by the 
name ſean, is a white colour, long neck, black 
beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all theſe of 
a certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the 
water, and making a certain kind of noiſe. 
þ „ hark* 
Swa"NnSKIN. 2. . | ſwan and Hin. A 
kind of ſoft flannel, imitating for warmth 
the down of a ſwan. | 
Swap. adv. [ad ſuipa, to do at a ſnatch, 
Iſlandick.] Haftily ; with haſty vio- 
lence: as, he did it /wap. It ſeoms to 
be of the ſame original with /avee,.." A 
low word. | | 
To SWAP. v. a. To exchange. See To 
Swor. 
SwaRD. 2. /. [ ard, Swediſn.] 
1. The ſkin of bacon. 
2. The ſurface of the ground: when e 


green fword, or green ſword. 
Water kept too long loctens and foftens th 
fweard, makes it ſubject to ruſhes and coarſe graſs, 
Note on Tuffers 
The noon of night was paſt, and then the foe 
Came dreadleſs o'er the level yt, that lies 
Between the wood and the ſwift ſtreaming Ouſe. 
A. Phil fs. 
To plant a vineyard in July, when the earch i3 


very dry and combuſtible, plow up the ſevarth, and 


burn it. | | Mortimer. 

SwaRE. The preterite of fear, 

SwaRM. 7./. [rpeapm, Saxon; tm, 
Dutch. ] 

1. A great body or number of bees or 
other ſmall animals, particularly thoſe 
bees that migrate from the hive. 

A fewarn of bees that cut the liquid ſcy, 

Upon the topmoſt branch in clouds alight. 
Dryden's A n:id. 

2. A multitude; a crowd. 
From this ſevarm of fair advantages, 

You grip'd the general ſway into your hand. Shut. 
If we could number up thote prodigious fevarms 
that had ſettled themſelves in every part of it, they 


would amouut to more than can be found, 

Addiſan on Tta'y. 
This ſwarm of themes that ſertles on my pen, 
Which I, like ſummer-flies, ſhake off again, 
Let others ſing. :  Yourg. 
To Swarm. . 2. [rpeapman, Saxon; 

fwvermen, Dutch. ] | 
1. To rite as bees in a body, and quit the 


hive. 
All hands employ'd, 
Like lahouring bees on a long fummer's day; 
Sone ſound the trumpet for the reit to jours 
Dryden. 
Sezvarm'd on 1 rotten Rick the bees I ſpied, Gay. 
When bees hang in ſwarming time, tacy will 
pretently „le, if che weather hold. 
A7grtimer's H , frardry, 


2. To appear in multitudes; to crowd; 
to tbrong. | 


11 The 
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The mercileſs Macdogel, 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Our iuperfluous lacqueys, and our peaſants, 
Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm 
About our ſquares of battle. Shateſp. Hinry V. 

What a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken'd in me ſwarm, while 1 conſider 
at from within I feel myſelf, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears! Alilt. 
Then mounts the throne, high plac'd before the 
thring ; 
In crowds around the tu people join. 
Dryden's AEneid. 
3. To be crowded ; to be over-run; to be 
thronged. 

Theſe garrifons you have now planted through- 
out all Ireland, and every place ſwarms with ſol- 
fliers. Spenſer. 

Her lower region ſwarms with all fort of fowl, 
her rivers with tith, and her ſeas with whole ſhoals. 

Hebel. 

Thoſe days fewarmed with fables, and from ſuch 
grounds took hints tor ſictions, poitoning the world 
ever after. Browns. | 

Life fawarn:s with ills, the boldeſt are afraid, 
Where then is ſafety for a tender maid? Hung. 

4. To breed multitudes, 
Not fo thick /zvarm'd once the ſoil 
Bedropp'd with blood of Gorgon. 1Mi!tin's Par. L. 
gs. It is uſed in converſation for climbing 


a tree, by embracing it with the arms 


and legs, 
SWART. Nadi. [ fwarts, Goth. ꝓpeapx, 
SWARTH. { Saxon; bart, Dutch.] 


1. Black; darkly brown; tawny, 
A nation ſtrange, with viſage ſ wart, 
And courage fierce, that all men did affray, 
Through the world then ſwwarm'd in every part. 


Sperſcr. 
A man T 4 


Of fevarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
That him full of melancholy did thew. Spenſer, 

Whereas I was black and fewarr before 

With thoſe clear rays which ſhe infus'd on me, | 

That beauty am I bleſt with, which you ſee. 

Shakeſpeore's Henry VI. 
No goblin, or fwart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. Milton. 
2, In Milton it ſeems to ſignify gloomy ; 


malignant. 
Ye valleys low, ; 
On whoſe freth lap the fevart Rar ſparely looks. 
| | Milton. 
To SWART. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
blacken ; to duſk. 


The heat of the ſun may ſroart a living part, 
er even black a dead or diſſolving fleſh. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
SWARTHILY. adv. [| from fecarthy.} 
| Blackly ; duſkily ; tawnily. 
SwA'RTHINESS. 7. [from favarthy.} 
Darkneſs of complexion ; tawnineſs. 
SWA'RTHY. adj. See SWaRT.] Dark of 
complexion; black; duſky ; tawny. 
Set me where, on ſome pathleſs plain, 
The fwarthy Africans complain. Roſcommon. 
Though in the torrid climates the common co- 
lour is black or ſwartby, yet the natural colour of 
the temperate climates is more tranſparent and 
beautiful. Hale's Origin of Maniind, 
Here ſxvarthy Charles zppears, and there 
His brother with dejected air. Addijen. 
Did they know Cato, our remoteſt kings 
Would pour embattled muititudes about him; 
Their fwarthy hoſts would darken all our plains, 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 
And making death more grim, Addiſon. 
SwWaASH. 2. /. [A cant word.] A figure, 
whoſe circumference is not round, but 


oval ; and whoſe moldings lie not at 


| 


- 


SWA 


right angles, but oblique to the axis of 
the work. | Moxon. 
SwasH. 1. J. [from the verb.] Impulſe of 
water flowiug with violence. Dict. 
To SW ASH. v. z. To make a great clat- 
ter or noiſe : whence fevaſpbuckler, Not 
in uſe, | 
We'll have a ſewaſhing and a martial outſide, 
As many other manniſh cowards have, 
That do outface it with their ſemblances. Shak. 


Draw, if y:u be men: Gregory, remember thy 
ſebaſping blow. Shakeſpeare's Remes and Fulict. 


Swa'sHER. z. , [from raſh.) One who 
makes a ſhow of valour or force of arms. 


Obſolete. | 
I have obſerved theſe three ſwaſhers ; three ſuch 
antics do not amount to a man. Shak. Henry V. 


Swarch. ./ A ſwathe. Not in ule, 
One ſpreadeth thoſe bands ſo in order to lie, 
As barlie in ſevarches may fill it thereby. Ter. 
SWATH. z. /. | fwade, Dutch. ] | 
1. A line of graſs cut down by the mower. 
With toffing and raking, and fetting on cox, 
Graſſe, lately in ſevarhes, is meat for an ox. Tuſſer. 
The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's jxva!h. 
Shakeſpeare. 
As ſoon as your graſs is mown, if it lie thick 
in the . neither air nor ſun can paſs freely 
through it. Mortimer. 
2. A continued quantity. 
An affection'd als, that cons ſtate without book, 
and utters it by great ſcvaths. Shak. Tevelfth Night. 
3. [ypedan, to bind, Saxon.] A band; a 
fillet. | 
An Indian comb, a ſtick whereof is cut into 
three ſharp and round teeth four inches long: the 
other part is left for the handle, adorned with fine 
ſtraws laid along the ſides, and lapped round about 
it in ſeveral diſtin& ſevarhs. Grew 
Long pieces of linen they folded about me, till 
they had wrapped me in above an hundred yards of 
ſevathe, Guardian. 


Tu SWATHE. wv. a. [ppedan, Saxon.] To 
bind, as a child with bands and rollers. 


He had two ſons; the eldeſt of them at thre: | 


years old, 
FP th* ſebathing cloaths the other, from their nurfery 
Were ſtol'n. Shakeſpcare's Cymbeline. 
Their children are never ſevathed, or bound about 
with any thing, when they are firſt born; but are 
put naked into the bed with their parents to liz. 
Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
Sevath'd in her lap the bold nurſe bore him out, 
With olive branches cover'd round about. Dryden. 
Maſter's feet are ſwwath'd no longer, 
If in the night too oft he kicks, 


Or ſhews his loco-motive tricks. Prior. 


To SWAY. wv. a. [ ſchweben, German, to 


move. ] 

1. To wave in the hand; to move or 
wield any thing maſly : as, to /zvay the 
ſcepter. 

Glancing fire out of the iron play'd, 
As ſparkles from the anvil riſe, | 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are ſway'd. 
> | Spenſer, 

2. To biaſs; to direct to either fide. 
Heav'n forgive them, that ſo much have j/zvay*d 

Your majeſty's good thoughts away from me. Sb. 

I took your hands: but was, indeed, | 
Sevay*d from the point, by looking down on Cæſar. 
: ET Shakeſpeare. 

The only way tC improve our own, 

By dealing faithfully with none; 

As bowls run true by being made 

On purpoſe falſe, and to be ſway'd. Hudibras. 

When examining theſe matters, let not tempo- 
ral and little advantages ſway you againſt a more 
durable intereſt, Tillotjen. 


S WA 


3. To govern; to rule; + 
influence. ee 
The lady's mad: yet if *twere \, 
e could no | % 
Sh Fare: t ſevay her houſe, command her fal. 
With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearine 
The will of man is by his reaſon ga be 
And reaſon ſays, you are the worth's, = 3%, 
Shaka. 
On Europe thence, and where Rome . 10 60 on 
The world. 3 Mitt ns P rad. 
A gentle nymph, not far frem hence.“ 
That with moiſt curb feoys the ſnooty di 
ſtream, 
Sabrina is her name. . 7755 
; Take heed left paſſion feway ANON 
Thy judgment to do aught, which elfe free wil 
Would not admit. Milton; Paro 757 
The judgment is ſwayed by paſſion, and W 
with lubricous opinions, inſtæad of chars © 
ccived truths, en 
This was the race 1 
To fſw.y the world, and land and ſea ſub dus. D. 
With theſe I went, oh 
Nor idle ſtood with unaſliſting hands, 
When ſavage beaſts, and men's more ſavage band; 
Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd ; yet thoſe I mast 


With pow'rful ſpeech : I ſpoke, and they REY: 

Ide. 

They will do their beſt to perſuate the vt 

that no man acts upon principle, that all is ug 

by particular malice, 1 
To SWAY. v. 2. 


1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight. 
In theſe perſonal reſpects, the balance ſ<vays 01 
our part. 35 Bate 
2. To have weight ; to have influence, 
The example of ſundry church:s, for approa. 
tion of one thing, doth /xvay much ; but ye: {ill 
as having the force of an example on, and notef 
a law. Liar. 
3. To bear rule; to govern. 
The mind I ſway by, and the heart I ber, 
Shall never ſagg with doubt, nor ſhake wb fir, 
; , Shake tart 
Hadſt thou feoay*d as kings ſhould do, 
They never then had ſprung like 1umme: fie, 
Stat (62's 
Aged tyranny ſays not as it hath power, ura; 
it is ſuffered. S ate peoarc's Kirg Las 
Here thou ſhalt monarch reizn; 
There didſt not: there let him ſtill victer /:vay, 


Aten. 


Dave, 


SWA. 7./. [from the verb.] 


1. The ſwing or ſweep of a weapon. 

To firike with huge two-handed fag. Aller. 

2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
Are not you mov'd, when all the fe. of ext 
Shakes like a thing-unfirm ? Shaft, Julas Ca. 
3. Weight; preponderation; caſt of the 
balance. 
Expert 5 
When to advance, or ſtand, or turn the fray | 
Of batile., © Mis. 
4. Power; rule; domimon. 

This ſort had tome fear that the fill ng up the 
ſeats in the conſiſtory with ſo great numoer of 24 
men, was but to pleaſe the minds of the heb © 

the end they might think their own Je 
whats TS 
Only retain . 
The name and all th' aJdition to a Cn 
The ſevay, revenue, execut on of the he, 1 
Beloved lons, be yours. SCaLeHPeares King Lair. 
Her father counts it dangerous 
That ſhe ſhould give her ſorrow ſo much. co, 
And in his wiſdom haſtes our —_ Po. 
To ſtop the inundation of her tears, Hake i 
Too truly Tamerlane's ſucceſiors they 5 | 
Each thinks a world too little for his 5995 , 
3 Dryden's ae " 
When vice prevails, and impious 8 ris 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. U 
| 5. Influence; 


AH 


«WE 


Influence; direction; weight on one 


lle. 11 b e ſubject 

, ery few excepted, all became Iubject 

hh of time: other odds there was none, 
to the /c. 


bat ſome fell ſooner, and ſome later, from 


5 


wing that 1099% THR A 
. bound nefs of belief. ; — 
An evil mind in authority doth not only follow. 


the defires already within it, but 
If new dctires not before thought of. 
Sidney. 

hex ruſh along, the rattling woods give ways 
acl bend before their 1weepy ſway. Dry. 


„ SWEAR, v. 1. preter. ſwcre or fwware 3 

pan. paſſ, /b on. [ fvaran, Gothick ; 
zan, Saxon; fweeren, Dutch. ] 

| Toobtelt ſome ſuperiour power; to ut- 


ter an oath. | 
Ir a man vow 4 vow unto the Lord, or fevcar an 


the cba of 
fr:m2s do ite 


63th to bind his foul with a bond, he ſhal! not break |- 


his words : Numbers. 
Tue, thee an hundred languages ſhall claim, 
Ard ſavage Indians favear by Anna's name. Tickel, 


;. To declare or promiſe upon oath. 
| We ſhall have old fevearing 
That they did give the rings away to men : 
But we il outiace them, and outſwear them too. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I exe my love a ring, and made him ſiocar 
Never to part with it; and here he ſtands, 
| dxre be worn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor jluck it from his finger. Shakeſpeare. 
I would have kept my word; : 
But, when 1 fevear, it is irrevocable. Sh, Hen. VI. 
Jacob ſaid, ſavear to me; and he ſware unto 
bim. Geneſis. 
Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, which he ſ» eſteemed, that, as Plutarch re- 
ports, he /zecre he had rather loſe all his father's 
imiges than that table. Peacham 


. To give evidence upon oath. 

At what eaſe 
Mizht corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To jwwzar againſt you! Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


4. To obteſt the great name profanely. 
Becauſe of /<vearing the land mourneth. 
Fer. xxiil. 10. 
Obey thy parents, keep thy word juſtly ; 
Fwrar not. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
None fo nearly diſpe ſed to icoffing at religion, 
ihe who have accuſtomed themſelves to /wear 
on trifling occaſions, | Tillotſin. 
Hark! the thrill notes tranſpierce the yielding air, 
Anz teach the neighb*ring echoes how to ſwocar. 
| Young, 
Ti SWeaR, wv. 4. : 


I. To put to an oath; to bind by an oath 
adminiſtred. 

Mos * 12% the bones of Joſeph; for he had 
a jo the children of Iirael. Ex. xii. 19. 
N m bre, man, like a duck; I can ſwim 
bes aduek, Þ1 be ſeorrme Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

| Lt me fevear you all to 2Crecy z 
An, to conceal my ſhame, conceal my life. Dry. 
2 To declare upon oath : as, he [wore 

, againſt his friend. 

. Toobte& by an oath. 
Nox, by Apollo, king, thou ſevcar”ſ thy gods in 


vain, 
— l * 4 
O vatſal! miſcreant! Shakeſpeare. 


Syd“ 
gs 2. J. (from fevear.] A wretch 
0 0 teſts the great name wantonly 
and profanely, 
An itt the ® 
d muſt they all be nang'd that ſwear and lie ? 
Every one. 
ho muſt hang them? 
ee the honeſt men. 
— > 1 
1 _ the liars and ſeearers are fools ; for 
og - ow” and Jwearcrs enow do beat the honeſt 
> 330 hang them up. Shakeſpeare, 


SWE 

Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in vain: 
It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuſe: 

Luſt and wine plead a pleaſure, avarice a gain; 
But the cheap ſtoearer through his open ſluice 

Lets his foul run for naught. Herbert. 

Of ail men a philoſopher ſhould be no fewearer ; 
for an oath, which is the end of controverſies in 
law, cannot determine any here, where reaſon only 
muſt induce. Brin. 


It is the opinion of our moſt refined fevearers, | 


that the ſame oath or curſe cannot, conſiſtently 
with true politeneſs, be repeated above nine times 
in the ſame company by the ſame perſon. 

Swifr's Polite Converſation. 


SWEAT. 2. . [ypear, Saxon; faveet, 


Dutch.) 
1. The matter evacuated at the pores by 
heat or labour. | 
Sqvcat is ſalt in taſte 3 for that part of the nou- 
riſhment which is freſh and ſweet, turneth into 
blood and fleſh 5 and the ſweat is that part which 
is excerned. Bacen. 
Some inſenſible efluvium, exhaling out of the 
ſtone, comes to be checked and condenſed by the 
air on the ſuperficies of it, as it happens to /qveat 


on the ſkins of animals. Boyle. 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy ſcat. : Milton. 


When Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 

And fliſhes in the face of guilty men, 
A cold feat ſtands in drops on ev'ry part, 
And rage ſucceeds to tears, revenge to ſmart. Dry. 

Seveat is produced by changing the balance be- 
tween the fluids and ſolids, in which health con- 
ſiſts, ſo as that projectile motion of the fluids 
overcome the reſiſtance of the ſolids, Arvuthrct. 


2, Labour; toil ; drudgery. | | 

This painful lavour of abridging was not eaſy, 

but a matter of ſweat and watching. 2 Mac. ii. 26. 

The field 
To labour calls us, now with ſweat impos'd. Milt. 
What trom Jonſon's oil and feveat did flow, 

Or what more eaſy nature did beſtory 

On Shakeſpeare's gentler muſe, in thee full grown 

Their graces both appear. Denham. 


3. Evaporation of moiſture. 

Beans give in the mow; and therefore thoſe 
that are to be kept are not to be thraſhed till 
March, that they have had a thotough /e in 
the mow. Mortimer's Huſt andry. 


To SWEAT. v. 2. preterite /avet, fweated ; 
particip. paſſ. wearer. | from the noun. ] 


1. To be moiſt on the body with heat or 


labour. 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs, 
Why feveat they under burthens ? 
| Shak:ſpeare Merchant of Venice. 
Miftreſs Page at the door, feveating aud blow- 
ing, and locking wildly, would needs fp-2k with 
you, | Shakeſpeare. 
When he was brought again to the bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr'd 
With ſuch an agony, he /zvcat extremely. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
About this time in autumn, there reigned in the 
city and other parts of the kingd ma diteaſe then 
new ; which, of the accidents and manner thereof, 
they called the ſcueating ſickneſs. Bacen's Hen, VII. 
; A young tali ſquire 
Did from the camp a: firit before him go z 
At firſt he did, but ſcarce could follow trait, 
Seweating beneath a ſhield's unruly weight. Corel. 


2. To toil ; to labour; to drudge. 
How the drudging goblin ſever 

To earn his cream bowl duly jet; 

When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 

His ſhadowy flai! hath threſh d the corn. Milton. 

Our authcr, not content to ſee 

That others write as careleſsly as he 

Though he pretends not to make things complete, 

Vet, to pleaſe you, he'd have the poets /avea:s 
Mailer. 


SWE 
3. To emit moiſture. : 
Wainſcots will feveat ſo that they run with wa- 


ter. Bacen. 
In cold evenings there will be a moiſture or 
| ſweating upon the ſtool. Mortimere 


To SWEAT. v. a. 


1. To emit as ſweat. 
Greaſe that 's ſcveaten 
From the mu cherer's gibbet, thr w _ EN 
Into the flame, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 
For him the rich Arabia ſwears her gum. Lind. 


2. To make to ſweat. 


Sw EAT TER. 2. from fwveat.] One who 
ſweats. 
SWEA TY. adj. [from feat. ] | 
1. Covered with ſweat; moitt with ſweat. 
The rabblement huoted and clapp'd their 
chopp'd hands, and threw up their feo-aty night- 
caps. Shakeſpeare's Julius C ar. 
A feweaty re aper from his tillage brought 
Firſt- fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. 


Milton. 
2. Conſiſting of ſweat. 
And then, ſo nice, and ſo genteel, 
Such cleanlineſs irom head to. heel, 
No humours groſs, or frowſy ſteams, 
Swift. 


No noiſome whiffs, or ſweaty ſtreams» 
3. Laborious ; toilſome. 
Thote who labour 
The feeaty forge, who edge the crooked ſcythe, 
Bend ſtubborn feel, and harden gleening armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan's aid. h Prior. 
To SwEEP. v. à. pret. and part. paſſ. 
ort. Fpapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To drive away with a beſom. 
2. To clean with a beſom. 
What woman, having ten pieces of ſilver, if ſhe 
loſe one, doth not jverp the houſe, and ſeek dili- 
gently till ſhe find it? Luke, xv. 8. 
3. To carry with pomp. | 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, cup along his tail. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
4. To drive or carry off with celerity and 


violence. 
Though I could, 
With barefac'd power, ſweep him from my fight, 
And bid ray will avouch it; yet I muſt not. Shak, 
Ihe river of Kiſhon eve t them away. Jud. v. 
The bluſtering winds fitiving for viftory et 
the ſnow from oft the tops of thoſe high moun- 
tains, and caſt it down unto the plains in ſuch 
abundance, that the Turks lay as men buried alive, 
Knolles's Hiſftcry, 
Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear tod flow z 
They miſs or cure but common ſouls away; 
For ſuch a lots Op.lam his litz mui pay. Waller, 
My lk ng is the fire of peſtilence, | 
That ves at once the people and the prince. 
Dryden, 
I have already ſtept the ſtalses, and with the 
common good fortune of proſperous gameiers can 
be content to fit. Dryden, 
Is this the man who drives me before him 
To the world's ridge, and /wreps me o like rub- 
biſh ? Dryden. 
Fool! time no change of motion knows 
With equal fpeed the torrent Hows 
To feweep fame; power, and wea.th away 5 
The paſt is ad by death polictt, | 
And fruga! rate that guards che reſt, 
By giving, bids them ive, to-days Fenton. 
A duce haiding in a great many hands, drew 
a huge 242 of gold; but never obſerved a ſharper, 
who u der his arm fwepr a great deal of it *nto 
hs" t. Sv ift. 
1 1 7 — 4 
5. J paſs over with celerity and force. 


6. lo rub over. 


Their long deſcend'ng tran, 
With rusics edg's and ſappbircs, /2vep7 the plain. 
; Dryxamn, 
7. To 
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7. To ſtrike with a long ſtroke. 


Deſcend, ye nine; deſcend, and ſing; 
The breathing inſtrument inſpire, 
Wake into voice each ſilent ſtring, 
And fveep the ſounding lyre. 

To SWEEP. H. 7. 

1. To paſs with violence, tumult, or ſwift- 
neſs. Perhaps in the firſt quotation we 
ſhould read /avoop. 

Haſte me to know it, that 1 with wings as ſwift 

As meditation or the thoughts of love 

May ſzvcep to my revenge. | Shakeſpeare. 

A poor man that oppreſſeth the poor, is like 
a ſweeping rain which leaveth no food. 

Prov. xxvili. 3 
| Cowen in her courſe | 

Tow'rds the Sabrinian ſhores, as ſweeping from her 

ſource, | 

Takes Towa. Drayton. 

Before tempeſtuous winds ariſe, 

Stars ſhooting through the darkneſs gild the night 

With ſweeping glories, and long trails of light. 

: Dryden. 

2. To paſs with pomp; to paſs with an 
equal motion. 

She * it through the court with troops of 
adies, f 7 
More like an empreſs than duke Humphrey's wife. 
Shakeſpeare. 
In gentle dreams I often will be by, 

And ſeveep along before your clofing eye. Dryden. 

3. To move with a long reach. | 

Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 

A ſweeping ftroke along the crackling jaws. Dryd. 

SWEEP. z./. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of ſweeping. 


2. The compaſs of any violent or con- 
tinued motion. 

A door drags, when, by its ill hanging on its 
Hinges, or by the ill boarding of the room, the 
bottom edge of the door rides in its ſzocep upon 
the floor, Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

: . A torrent ſwell'd 
With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its ſzvecp, trees, houſes, men. 
3. Violent and general deſtruction. 
In countries ſubject to great epidemical ſeveeps, 
men may live very long; but where the proportion | 
of the chronical diſtemper is great, it is not likely 
to be ſo. Erauut. 
4. Direction of any motion not rectilinear. 
Having made one inciſien a little circularly, 
begin a ſecond, bringing it with an oppoſite ſweep 
to meet the other, Sharp. 
 SWEE PER. a. . [from feveep.] One that 
ſweeps, | 
SWEE'PINGS. 2. / {from ſweep.) That 
which is ſwept away. 
Should this one broomſtick enter the ſcene, co- 


vered with duſt, though the ſeveepings of the ñneſt 
lady's chamber, we ſhould deſpiſe its vanity. Seviſt. 


SWEE'PNET. 2. / | feveep and net.] A 
net that takes in a great compaſs. 


Pope. 


Philips. 


She was a RR for the Spaniſh thips, which 


happily fell lnto her net. Cambden. 


SWEE'PSTAKE. z. /; | ſaveep and flake.]| 


A man that wins all. 

Is *t writ in your revenge, 
That ſaveeptake you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loſer ? Shakeſpeare. 


SwEE'PY, adj. ¶ from faveep.] Paſſing with 
great ſpeed and violence over a great 
compaſs at once. 

They ruſh aiong, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their ſwecpy ſway. a 
Dryden. 
SWEET. adj. ypede, Sax. ſoet, Dutch. 
1. Pleaſing to any ſenſe. 


Szoeet expreſſes the pleaſant perceptions of al- 


| Let me report to him 


4 


uns 


SWE 


the ſame ſweetneſs as muſick; nor hath muſick 
the ſweetneſs of a roſe, and a ſueet proſpect differs 


ſame ſweetneſs as diſcourſe, counſel, or meditation 
hath ; yet the royal Pſalmiſt ſaith of a man, we 
took ſevcet counſel together: and of God, my me- 


ditation of him ſhall be ſeveet, Watts. 
2. Luſcious to the taſte. | 
This honey taſted ſtill is ever ſweet, Davies. 


3. Fragrant to the ſmell. 
Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn beet wood, to make the lodging ſweet. - 
Shakeſpeares 
Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, 
there breatheth a ſweet ſmell ; for that this hap- 
peneth but in certain matters which have ſome 
ſweetneſs, which the dew of the rainbow draweth 
forth. Bacon. 
Shred very ſmall with thyme, ſzvcet-margory, 
and alittle winter ſavoury, Walton's Angler. 
The balmy zephyrs, filent fince her death, 
Lament the ceaſing of a ſeecter breath. Pope. 
| The ſtreets with treble voices ring, 
To ſell the bounteous product of the ſpring 3 
Sæueet-ſmelling flowers, and elders early bud. Gay. 
4. Melodious to the ear. 
The dulcimer, all organs of fweet ſtop. Milton. 
Her ſpeech is grac'd with ſeceter ſound 
Than in another's ſong is found. Waller. 
No more the ſtreams their murmurs ſhall forbear, 
A fevecter muſick than their own to hear; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, 
Fair Daphne's dead, and muſick is no more. Pope. 


5. Beautiful to the eye. 
; Heav'n bleſs thee ; | 
Thou haſt the ſaveeteſ face I ever look'd on. 


Shakeſpeare. 
6. Not ſalt. | 


The white of an egg, or blood mingled with 
ſalt water, gathers the ſaltneſs, and maketh the 
water ſevecter ; this may be by adheſion. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The ſails drop with rain, | 

Sabect waters mingle with the briny main. Dryd. 
7. Not ſour. 

Time chanzeth fruits from more ſour to more 
fevcet; but contrariwiſe liquors, even thoſe that 

are of the juice of fruit, from more ſevect to more 
ſour. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Trees whoſe fruit is acid laſt longer than thoſe 
wheſe fruit is ſeucet. Bacon, 

When metals are diſſolved in acid menſtruums, 
and the acids, in conjunction with the metal, act 
after a Cifferent manner, ſo that the compound 
has a different taſte, much milder than before, 
and ſometimes a ſcocet one; is it not becauſe the 
acids adhere to the metallic particles, and thereby 
loſe much of their activity? Newton's Opticks, 


8. Mild; ſoft; gentle. 
Your ſevcet dependency, and you ſhall find 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The Pleiades before him danc'd, 
Shedding ſeveet influence. Milton, 
Mercy has, could Mercy's ſelf be ſeen, 
No fevecter look than this propitious queen. Wall. 
9. Grateful; pleaſing, 
Nothing ſo ſevere is as our countrie's earth, 
And joy of thoſe, from whom we claime our birth, 
a Chapman. 
Seeet interchange of hill and valley. Milton. 
Euryalus, 
Than whom the Trojan hoſt _ 
No fairer face or jevecter air could boaſt. 
ad | Dryden's AEneigh 
10. Not tale ; not ſtinking : as, that meat 
is ſweet. | 
SWEET. 7. / 
1. Sweetneſs ; ſomething pleaſing. 
Pluck out 
The multitudi nous tongue, let them not lick 


from them all : nor yet have any of theſe the | 


moſt every ſenſe : ſugar is ſweet, but it hath not | 


„ 


S WE 


What ſofter ſounds are 
F rom the large circle of — — the er, 
As if the center of all fers met fir 


» 
5 met 
IF ev'ry ſveet, and ev'ry grace, La Jo 


Muſt fly from that forſake f. 

1 Hail! wedded 3 Carey, 
erpetual fountain of domeſt; . 
The eaſi - aught to live 8 Minn. 
e eaſieſt way; nor with f 100 
To interrupt che ſeveet of lifes 8 thought 


Milt. 
Now ſince the Latian and the Tian ins. 


2. taſted vengeance, and the Scwects of blood 

. D N : 
Can Ceyx then ſuſtain to leave Mu na 
And unconcern'd forſake the faveets of life? 


We have ſo great an abhorrence of W 


a little of it extinguiſhes all our pleaſ 5 
eee. 0 Plealures; 2 little 
— _ mingled in our cup leaves no reliſh 8 the 
Love had ordain'd that it was Abra' "Mm 
To mix the ſweets, and miniſter the ww 1 

2. A word of endearment. 

_ Sweet ! leave me here a while; 

My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would deguile 
The tedious day with ſleep. Slate ear 
Wherefore frowns my fewer? * 
Have I too long been abſent from theſe lips ? 


| Ben Jenſen, 


Prin. 


3. A perfume. 

; As, in perfumes, 
"Tis hard to fay what ſcent is uppermot ; 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 

Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: 
So ſhe was all a facet. 
Flowers 
Innumerable, by the ſoft ſouth-weſt 
Open'd, and gather'd by religious hands, 
Rebound their ſweets from th' odoriterous pare. 
ment. | Prix. 


SWEE'TBREAD. 2. J. The pancreas of the 
calf. 

Never tie yourſelf always to eat meats of ea; d- 
geſture, as veal, pullets, or ſwcetbrcads, 

Harvey er Confuniiiin:, 

Seveetbread and collops were with ſkewers pick i 
About the ſides; imbibing what they deck d. 

Drrcer, 

When you roaſt a breaſt of veal, remember your 

ſweetheart the butler loves a fwectbread, Scifi. 


SwREETBRIAR. 2. /. [ faveet and briar. 
A fragrant ſhrub. | 
For March come violets and peach: tree in bi. 
ſom, the cornelian- tree in bloſſom, N 
UV 


SwEE"TBROOM. 2. / [grica, Lat.] An 
| herb. . 
SWwEETCI CELY. 2. / [myrrons, Lat.] à 
plant. Mul. 
To SWEET EN. v. 4. [from fit] | 
1. To make ſweet. | 
The world the garden is, ſhe is the flow'r 
That ſeoectens all the place; the is the gueſt g 
Of rareſt price. | L. 
Here is the ſmell of the blood ſtill: all the pre 
fumes of Arabia will not ſevecten this littl? bare. 
| Shake er. 
Give me an ounce of civet to fveeten m. _ 
gination. Shakeſpeare's Kirg Lal. 
With faireſt flow'rs, Fidele, = 
I'll ſeaveeten thy fad grave. Slade. * wn 
Be humbly minded, know your pot; 
Sꝛbeeten your tea, and watch your toaſts 


2. To make mild or kind. 
All kindneſſes deſcend upon ſuc 
rivers of freſh waters falling into 
the ſea ſwallows them all, but is 2c: 
zveeten?d by them. Mis mind 
EP ee, ſoftens his heart, enlightens £3 © 


des every thing chat 
feveetens his temper, and males cer bow 155 
| inſtructive, amlabic, 45 Tin 


Dry, 


Sevift 


h a temper, 8 


comes from him in! ot! 
ing. J 40 


a 


| 


The ſweet which is their poiſon, Shake Corivianuse 


S WE. 


make leſs painful. 

* jo the ſweetneſs of my heart, ops 1 
i E. 

the death which her ſweetneſs broug yr a 
ſex from harms 

Thou ſhalt ſecure her helpleſs : 5 

And the thy cares will ſeweezen with her c "I . Be 

g of ſtate and change of circumſtances 

ef er theſe reſtections to the politer 

ei] bur imoreſions are not ſo eaſily worn out of 


1 the minds of the vulgar. : Addiſon 
bi mercy ſevcet*ned ey'ry ſoil, 

. Mlzev'ry region pleaſe z 

* Ine heary Alpin hills it warm'd, f 
Arg faoott'd the Tyrrhene ſeas, Aadiſ. Spect. 

Is To palliate; to reconcile. | 

is Theſz leſions may be gilt and feveetened as we or- 


der dils and potions, ſo as to take off the diſguſt of 
the remedy EL Eſtrange. 
5, To make grateful or pleaſing. 
I would have my love 
Anzry ſometimes, to fevecten off the reſt 
Of her behaviour. Ben FJonſon's Catiline. 
6. Io ſoften; to make delicate. 
Correzio has made his memory immortal, by 
the krength he has given to his figures, and by 
Feetering his lights and ſhadows, and melting them 
into each other ſo happily, that they are even im- 
perceptivle, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
77 WE E TEN. Y. 2. To grow ſveet. 
Where a waſp hath bitten in a grape, or any 
fruit, it will ſevceten haſtily. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
Gre TEN ER. z. / [from rueeten.] 
1, One that palliates; one that repreſents 
things tenderly, | 
But you who, till your fortune's made, 
Mut be a feveet'ner by your trade, 
Mut fear he never meant us ill. Sewwift, 
Thoſe ſofteners, ſeveetencrs, and compounders, 
babe their heads fo ſtrongly, that we can hear their 
pocket jingle. Sæoift. 
2. That which contemperates acrimony. 
Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg- 
ſhells, ate preſcribed as ſeveeteners of any ſharp 
tumours, Temple. 


Ar. 


A lorer or miſtreſs, 
Miſtreſs, retire yourſelf 


3 Ito fume covert; take your ſwweecthearts, 

— And p.uck o'er your brows. Shakeſpeare. 

ar | Secertbeart, your colour, I warrant you , is as 
red as any roſes Shakeſpeare. 

biol. One thing, ſabeetheart, I will aſk, | 

2 Take me for a ne- faſhion'd maſk. Cleaveland. 

yu A wench was wringing her hands and crying; 

An fre had newly parted with her ſeveetheart. L Eftr. 

N. , She interprets all your dreams for theſe, 

/ rDrete!ls th eſtate, when the rich uncle dies, 

] A And ſees a /rveetbeart in the ſacrifice. Dryd. uv. 


, 
PEE TING, 1. J. from faveer.] 
v. 4 Greet luſcious apple. 
A child will chuſe a javeeting, becauſe it is pre- 


. 


LI 


let fair and pleaſant, and refuſe a runnet, be- 
calls then green, hard and ſour, 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
p. 4 word of endearment. | 
„Trip no further, pretty feoeetingz _ 
55 Ans end in lovers meeting. Shakeſpeare. 
"55 TISH, a/. {from favect.] Somewhat 
weet, 
#1 tey eſteemed that 
Vhich abounded with 
See chyle, 


blood pituitous naturally, 
an exceeding quantity of 
a6 Flyer. 
rr. adv, | from faveet.] Ina ſweet 


88 with ſweetneſs, 


* 


nets Of | © OT : Cant. 
Seurt M hs his ent commiſſion in his look ; 
hes” Vert demper'd awe, and ſoften'd all he ſpoke. 
e bn V Dryd: 
7 9 poet ever ſꝛveer 85 
affect Ualeſs h þ y ſung, ; 


e Were like Phœbus young; 


SWEETHEART. 2. / [ feveet and Heaft.] 


belt wine for my beloved goeth down ſweetly. 


— 


| | 


SWE 


Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, 
Unleſs like Venus in her prime. Swift. 
SWEE"TMEAT. 2. J. | feveet and _— 

Delicacies made of fruits preſerved wit 
ſugar. 
Mopſa, as glad as of ſevcetmeats to go of ſuch an 
errand, quickly returned, Sidney, 
Why all the charges of the nuptial feaſt, 
Wine and deſerts, and feveetmears to digeſt. Dryd. 
There was plenty, but the diſhes were ill ſorted ; 
whole pyramids of ſeveetmeats for boys and women, 
but little ſolid meat for men. Dryden. 
Make your tranſparent ſeweetmeats truly nice, 

With Indian ſugar and Arabian ſpice. 
King's Cockery. 
If a child cries for any unwholeſome fruit, you 
purchaſe his quiet by giving him a leſs hurtful 
ſevcetmeat: this may preſerve his health, but ſpoils 
his mind. Locke. 
At a lord-mayor's feaſt, the fevectmeats do not 
make their appearance till people are cloyed with 
beef and mutton. Addiſon. 


They are allowed to kiſs the child at meeting 
and parting ; but a profeſſor, who always lands by, | 


will not ſuſter them to bring any preſents of toys 
or frvectmeatse | Swift, 
SWEE TNESS. 7. J. [from fwwee?.] The 
quality of being ſweet in any of its 
ſenſes; fragrance; melody; luſciouſ- 
neſs ; deliciouſneſs ; agreeableneſs; de- 
lightfulneſs; gentleneſs of manners; 
mildneſs of aſpect. 
She, the ſaveerncſs of my heart, even ſweetening 
the death which her ſevce!ne/s brought upon me. 
| Sidney. 
The right form, the true figure, the natural co- 
lour that is fit and due to the dignity of a man, to 
the beauty of a woman, to the ſweetneſs of a young 
babes, 5 | Ajcham. 
O our lives faveetnefs ! | 
That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 
Rather than die at once. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth forth 
a tweet ſmell : for this happeneth but in certain 
matters which have in themſelves ſome fevectneſs, 
which the gentle dew of the rainbow draweth forth. 
| Bacon. 
His feveetn:ſs of carriage is very particularly re- 
membered by his contemporaries, Fell. 
Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 
With ſweetneſs not to be expreſt in proſe. Roſcem. 
Suppoſe two authors equally ſweet, there is a great 
diſtinction to be made in ſweetneſs 3 as in that of 
ſugar, and that of honey, Dryden. 
This old man's talk, though honey flow'd 
In every word, would now loie all its ſwweetreſs. 
Addiſon. 
Praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Denham's ſtrength and Waller's ſeoeetrefs 
join. 
A man of good education, excellent underſt and- 
ing, and exact taſte; theſe qualities are adorned 
with great modeity, and a moſt amiable /vectne/s 
of temper. | Ssgoift. 
SWEETWI LLIAM. 72. J. [armeria, Lat.] 
SWEETWI LLOW, Plants. A ſpecies 
of gilliflowers. 
SWEETWI LLOW., z. /. Gale or Dutch 
myrtle. | 
To SWELL. vv. #, participle paſſ. fwoller, 
[ypellan, Sax. favellen, Dutch. ] 
1. To grow bigger; to grow turgid ; to 
extend the parts, | 
Propitious Tyber ſmooth'd his wat'ry way, 
He roll'd his river back, and pois'd he ſtood, 
A gentle fevelling, and a peaceful flood. Dryd. Æn. 
2. To tumify by obſtruction. 
Strangely viſited people, 
All fwsPn and ulc'rous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. Shak. Mach, 
Son is his breaſt; his inward pains encreaſe, 
All means are us'd, and all without ſucceſs, Dryd. 


Where 


© 


Pefe. | 


SWE 


] 3- To be exaſperated. 


My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
My mildneſs hath allay'd their telling griefs. 


Shakeſpeare. 
4. To look big. 
Here he comes, fevelling like a turkey-cock. 
Shakeſpeares 


5. To be turgid. Uſed of ſtyle. 
Peleus and Telephus, exil'd and poor, 
Forget their /xve/ling and gigantick words. 
6. To protuberate. 
This iniquity ſhall be as a breach ready to fall, 
ſaelling out in a high wall. Iſaiah, xxx. 13. 
7. To riſe into arrogance ; to be elated. 
In all things elſe above-our humble fate, 
Your equal mind yet ſevel/s not into ſtate. Dryden. 
8. To be inflated with anger. 
I will help every one from him that fevellers 
againſt him, and will ſet him at reſt. Pſalms, xii. 6. 
We have made peace of enmity 
Between theſe ſzuc!/ing wrong-incenſed peers. . 
bs Shakeſpear:. 
The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 
So much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits 
They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms, Sal. 
To grow upon the view. 
O for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend. 
The brighteſt heaven of invention! 
A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the ſelling ſcene. Shaz.,/ 
10. It implies commonly a notion of ſome- 
thing wrong, a 
Vour youth admires 
The throws and fevellizgs of a Roman ſoul, 
Cato's bold flights, th* extravagance of virtue. 
| Addiſer. 
Immoderate valour ſells into a fault. Addiſen. 
To SWELL. v. a. 
1. To cauſe to riſe or increaſe; to make 


tumid. | 
Wind, blow the earth into the ſea, | 
Or feve!l the curled waters *bove the main. Shak. 
You who ſupply the ground with ſeeds of grain, 
And you who ſ<ve!! thole ſeeds with kindly rain. 
Dryden. 


* 


— 
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— 


— 


2. To aggravate; to heighten. . 

It is low ebb with his accuſer, when ſuch pec- 
cadillos are put to ſebell the charge. Atterbury. 

3. To raiſe to arrogance. | ; 
All theſe miſeries proceed from the ſame natural 
cauſes, which have uſually attended kingdoms feen 
with long plenty, pride, and excels. Clarendon. 

The king of men, who, ſevc/n with pride, 
Refus'd his preſents, and his prayers deny d. Ded. 
SWELL. 1. . [from the verb.] Extenſion 

of bulk. 


The ſwan's down feather, 
That ſtands upon the ſeve/! at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop, 
SwE LLING. 2. [from favell.] 
1. Morbid tumour. 

There is not a chronical diſeaſe that more fre- 
quently introduces the diſtemper I am diſcourſing 
of than ſtrumous or ſcrophulous feve/lings or ulcers. 

Blackmores 
2. Protuberance; prominence. 

The ſuperficies of tuch plates are not even, but 
have many cavities and /ave:lings, which, how ſhal- 
lor ſoever, do a little vary the thickneſs of the 

late. : Newton's Optics. 
3. Effort for a vent. 

My heart was torn in pieces to ſee the huſband 
ſapprefling and keeping down the ſevellings of his 
grief. Tatler. 

To SWELT. L. 1. To break out in ſweat, 
if that be the meaning. | 
Chearful blood in faintneſs chill did melt, : 
Which, like a iever fit, through all his body ſcvelt. 
Sßpenſer's Fairy Queen. 


Te SWE LTER. v. . [This js * 
| 0 


Roſe * 


ye XY IAC . — rer 
. 


—— — af a i — 3; 0 — 


S WI 
to be corrupted from ſultry.] To be 
pained with heat. 
If the ſun's exceſſive heat 
Makes our bodies ſwelter, 
To an ofier hedge we get 
For a friendly ſhelter 
There we may 
Think and pray, 
Before deach 
Stops our breath. Chalthil. 
To SWE “LT ER. v. a. To parch, er dry 


up with heat. | 
Some would always have long nights and ſhort 
days; others again long days and thort nights; 
one climate would be icorched and ſeve/tered with 
everlaſting dog-days, while an eternal December 
blaſted another. Benilcy's Sermons. 
SWE LT RV. adj. from ſfwelter.] Suffocat- 
ing with heat. 
SWEPT. The participle and preterite of 
faveep. | 
To SWERD. v. 2. To breed a green turf, 


[See To SWARD.] 


The clays that are long in ſwerdirg, and little 
ſubject to weeds, are the beſt land for clov2re 


Mortimer. 
To SWERVE. v. n. [ faverven, Saxon and 
DPutch.] ] | 
1. To wander ; to rove. 


A maid thitherward did run, 
To catch her ſparrow, which from her did ſeverwe. 
Sidn:ys 
The frocrvirg vines on the tall elms prevail, 
Unhurt by ſouthern thow'rs or northern hail, 
Dryden. 
2. To deviate ; to depart from rule, cuſ- 
tom, or duty. 

That which angels do clearly behold, and with- 
out any ſerving obſerve, is a law celeitial and 
heavenly. Hooker. 

Howioever feveroirgs are nw, and then incident 
into the courſe of nature, nevertheleſs, ſo con- 
ſtantly the laws of nature are by natural agents 
obſerved, that no man denieth but thoſe things 
which nature worketh are wrought always, or for 
the moſt part, after one and the ſame manner. Hock. 

The ungodly have laid a ſnare for me; but yet 
I ſwcrve not from thy commandments. Com. Pray. 

Were I the faireſt youth 
That ever made the eye ſewerwe. Shakeſpeare. 

There is a protection very juſt which princes 
owe to th-ir ſervants, when, in obedience to the.r 
juſt commands, upon extraordinary occaſions, i» 
the execution of their truſts, they ſeverve from th: 
ſtrict letter of the law. | C:arend:n. 

Till then his majeſty had not in the leaſt /averwed 
from that act of ariiament. Clarendon. 

Annihilation in the courſe of nature, defect and 

feverwing in the creature, would immediately f l- 
low. | . Hakenvi !, 

Firm we ſubſiſt,; et poſiible to ſeverve. Milton. 

Many who, through the contagion of ill exam- 
ple, ſewerwe exceedingly from the rules of their holy 
faith, yet would upon ſuch an ext: aordinary warn 
be brought to comply with them. Atrerb, Serm. 

3. To ply ; to bend. 
| Now their mightieſt quell'd, the battle feverw's 
M. Jton. 


To 


With many an inroad gor'd. 
4. [I know not whence derived.] 
climb on a narrow body. 
Ten wildings have I gather d for my dear, 
Upon the topmoſt branch : the tree was high, 
Yet nimbly up from bough to Lough I /wwerw'd. 
Dryden. 
She fled, returning by the way ſhe went, 
And ſaberv'd a g ler bow with ſwitt aſcent. Dry. 
SWIFT. ad;. [rpipe, Saxon.] 
1. Moving far in a ſhort time; quick; 
fleet; ſpeedy; nimble; rapid. 
Thou art ſo far before, 
That ſevift-trwing of recompence is ſlow 
To overtake thee, Shakeſpeare. 


SWI 


Vet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs ay is numb, 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, 
Swift-winged with deſire to get a grave. Shakeſp. 

Men of war, whoſe faces were like the faces of 
lions, and as ſift as the roes upon the mountains. 

1 Chron. xii. 8. 

We imitate and practiſe to make ſwwifter motions 
than any out of other muſkets. Bacon. 

To him with ſwift aſcent he up return'd. Milt. 

Things that move ſo ſwift as not to affect the 
ſenſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſtances 
of their motion, and ſo cauſe not any train of ideas 
in the mind, are not perceived to move. Locke. 

It preſerves the ends of the bones from incaleſ- 

- cency, which they, being ſolid bodies, would con- 
tract from any ſwift motion. | Ray. 

Thy ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegaſus can fly; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the flood. Dorſet. 
Clouded in a deep abyſs of light, 
While preſent, too ſevere for human ſight, 
Nor ſtaying longer than one ſevift-wing'd night. 
Prior. 

Manti;zer made a circle round the chamber, and 
the ſeift-footed martin purſued him. Arbulhnot. 

There too my ſon, ah once my beſt delight, 
Once ſ<vift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pcpe*s Od. 

Sevift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. 


Pepe. 
2. Ready. ; 


Let every man be ſvift to hear, ſlow to ſpeak. 


Ja. Is 19. 
To miſchief ſwift. Milton. 
SwIFT. z./. The current of a ſtream. 


He can live in the ftrongeſt ſeoifts of the water. 
| | | Walton. 
Sw1FT. u. , | from the quickneſs of their 
flight; apus.] A bird like a ſwallow ; 
a martin. 
Swifts and ſwallows have remarkably ſhort legs, 
and their toes graſp any thing very ſtrongly. Deb. 
Sw1'FTLY. adv. | from favift.] Fleetly ; 
rapidly; nimbly ; with celerity ; with 
velocity. | 
Theſe m ve ſwiftly, and at great diſtanee; but 
then they require a medium well diſpoſed, and their 
tranſmiflion is eaſily topped. Bacon's Nat Hiſt. 
Pleas'd with the paſſage, we ſlide /wwifrly on, 
And ſee the dangers which we cannot ſhun. Dryd. 
In decent order they advance to light; 
Yet then too ſwiftly lzet by human ſight, 
And meditate too ſoon their everlaſting flight. Prior. 
Sw1'FTNESS. 2, J. [from fewif?t.] Speed; 
nimbleneſs; rapidity; quickneſs ; ve- 
locity ; celerity. | | 
Let our proportions for theſe wars 
Be ſoon collected, and all things thought upon, 
That may with reaſonable ſaviftneſs add 
More feathers to our wings. Sbateſp. Henry V. 
| We may outrun 
By violent /wwiftne/s that which we run at; 
And loſe by over-running. Shcokeſp, Henry VIII. 
Speed to deſcribe whole ſwviftne/s number fails. 
Milton. 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler ſenſe 
Their diſproportion'd ſpeed does recompenſe; 
Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcent 
Betrays that ſafety which their /wiftneſs lent. Denb. 
Such is the mighty ſwwifrne/s of your mind, 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind. 


Dryden. 


To SWIG. wv. . | fwiga, Iſlandick.] To 
drink by large draughts. 


To SWIL L. v. a. ſrpilgan, Saxon, ] 


1. To drink luxurioully and groſsly. 
The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 
That ſpoll'd your ſummer fields and fruitful vines, 
S, your warm blood like waſh, and makes his 
trough 


In your emb-well'd boſoms. Shakeſp Richard III. 
8 12 8 


To SWIM. v. 2. preter'te van, 


The moſt common of 
tary diſpoſition, and ſz 
of cold liquors, 

Such is the poet, freſh ; 
| 18 the poet, freſh in pa 
The third night's profits of 3 : 
His morning draugl:-; +; ad 
Ing draughts till noon can /will 

Among his brethren cf the quill, OT 

T ſh 1 ; Sui ' 
2. To waſh; to drench. 

As fearfully as doth a called rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe 
Swill'd with the wild and Waſteful be Q..e e 

With tha: a Ge man oft has f vill his Und, 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine hond 1 
The generous rum mer. 

3. To inebriate ; to ſwell with 
I ſhould be loth 

To meet the rudeneſs and fwill'd inſolence 

Of ſuch late wWuſlailers. Wis 

He drinks a / cvilling draught ; and, liv vita 

Will ſupple in rae bath his cut ard tin. Drid 

* #7 ; 

SWILIL. #. . | from the verb.] Drigk luxy 
riouſſy poured down, 

Cive fair ſuch javill as you have, Ifir 

Thus as they ſwim in muty-i fevill, the tak 


Reels ſaſt from theme to then Tt 

„ - ; my 
SI“ LLER. 7. /, [from SW.) A luuui 
ous drinker. | 


theſe cauſes are an 

= . 1 h I 
illing down great a 
Arbuthny, 


P 2 
plenitude. 


i from 
or /xvum. [rpumman, Savon; jonny 
Dautch.] 

1. To float on the water; not to fink, 

I will ſcarce think you have /zwam in, a 95700 
Stade pror 

We have ſhips and boats for gong rd 
and brooking of teas; alſo jwinmirs-girdles an 
ſupporters. Bin 

2. To move progreſſively in the water hy 
the motion of the limbs. 

Leap in with me into this angry 
And ſwim to yonder point, S-. . Fils C 
I have ventuc'd, 
Like little wanton boys that feoim on blen, 
Theſe many ſummers in a lea ot gory; 
But far beyond my depth. Sax; Lier Vill 
The ſoldiers counſel} was to k1!l the pritonen 
leſt any of them ſhould join: out and eicipe, 
As, II. 4 
The reſt, driven into the lake, were ſeekag! 
| ſave their lives by ui; they were fan | 
coming to land by the Spanith nort-m-n, 07 be! 
their ſeoimming ſhot by the harguebulier, t 
Animals ſoim in the ſame manner es dug“ 
and need no other way of motion for re 
the water, than for progreſſion up n tis lade. 
Brun $ Val gur Emir 
The frighted wolf now fevims am n tic geg 
The yellow lion wanders in the deep: | 
The ſtag /wvims faſter than he ran before. D 
Blue Triton gave the ſignal from the hore; 
The ready Nereids heard, ang ja"! helfe 
To ſmooth the ſeas. 


3. To be conveyed by the ſtream. 
With tenders of our protection of 1527 0 
the fury of thoſe who would inn eroan bens 
they refuſed to ſco down the p. tam fe 
them. Kir; a 
1 fewom with the tide, and the water 4” 1 23 
was buoyant. 2 
4. To glide along with a 
motion. „ 
She with pretty and with feeimring 1 
Following, her womb then rien Wit 7 PI 
. Ch ateipucrh 

Would imitate. N Fol 
A hovering miſt came ſavinm.ng o er 1 

And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting n. ; 
My ſlack hand dropt, and ail the Wert ph; 
Prieſts, altars, victims. ſcvar before 1 
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ſmooth or c 


pomry 


5 > ready wing's fr Fi 
The fainting ſoul fo2d ready wing nit 


o — 9 lo , H i haves 05 , 
And o'er his eye- balls, i tile Pi 
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* N 23 # F | 
dizzy ; to be vertiginous, 

In wh Neth a grieyous fqoimming in my 

4 g ſuch a miſt before my eyes, _— I can 


d an b E 4 
er hear nor 3 rd 
ed. 
6. To be floated are filled with clouds, when 


en the heaven 4 
ap feoims in rain, and all nature wears a 


ine co nce, I withdraw myſelf from theſe 
ee foam into the viſionary worlds of 
_ Addiſon's N 
Ad; - . 
hes ſwell, the meadows ſwim: . 
e 195 1 Tbomſon. 


„ To have abundance of any quality ; to 

fow in any thing. 

They now in Joy, i 

Fre long to bim at large, and laugh; for which 

The world 2 world of tears muſt weep. Milton. 
7, SM. b. 4. To paſs by ſwimming. 

Sometimes he thought to ſaviis the ſtormy main, 

By arcich of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain. Dryd. 

Sein. 2. J. [from the verb.] The blad- 


er of fiſhes by which they are ſupported | 


in the water. 


Tie braces have the nature and uſe of tendons, | 


in ccatracting the ſevim, and thereby transfuſing 
the v: ut of one bladder into another, or diſcharg- 
inz it tom them both. ; Grew. 
Swi MER. 1. ſe [from favim.] 
1, 012 who ſwims, | 
birds find eaſe in the depth of the air, as ſtoim- 
n do in a deep water. Bacon. 
Latiroſtrous and flat-billed birds being generally 
ſxinncr1, the organ is wiſely contrived for action. 
: Brown. 
Life is oft preſery'd 
By the bold /erimmer, in the ſwift illapſe 
Of accident diſaſtrous. Thomſon. 
2. The fwirmer is ſituated in the fore legs 
of a horſe, above the knees, and upon 
the inſide, and almoſt upon the back 


parts of the hind legs, a little below the 


ham: this part is without hair, and re- 


ſembles a piece of hard dry horn. 
| Farrier's Did. 
dwrMMINCLY, adv. [from fwimming.] 
Smoothly ; without obſtruction. A low 
word, | 
John got on the battlements, and called to Nick 
| hope the cauſe goes on ſevimmingly. Arbuthbnot. 
SWINE. ». / [ppin, Saxon; Veen, Dut.] 
It is probably the plural of ſome old 
word, and is now the ſame in both num- 
bers.] A hog; a pig. A creature re- 
markable for ſtupidity and naſtineſs. 
O monttrous beaſt ! how like a ſaine he lies! 
Shakeſpeare. 
He will be ſcoine drunk; and in his ſleep he does 
little harm, ſave to his bedcloaths, Shakeſpeare. 
Noa fat his favine, for others cheere. Chapman, 
Who knows not Circe, | 
The daughter of the Sun? whoſe charmed cup 
Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, 
And downward fell into a groveling ſwine. Milton. 
Had the upper part, to the middle, been of hu- 


an thape, and all below ſevine, had it been mur 
cer to dettroy it? 2 


H w inſtinct varies in the "ling Hoi 
k grov'ling vine 
Compar d, half-reaſoning elephant, wel thine ! 
SI's . | . Ip 2 
f BREAD. u. /. ¶ cyclaminus.] A kind 
ot plant; truffles. Bailey. 


"1 NEGRASS, #, , [ centinodir, Latin, ] 


: An herb. 
WI'NEHERD, 2. % ö 
A keeper of ond hae 888 Vn e 


There ſWineberd that 

: 'neberd, that keepeth the hog. Tu/ſrr. 
ee interview 3 Ulyſſes . 
l & fallen into ridicule ; Eumeus has been 


nage 
Ja*ged to be of the ſame rank and condition with 


tur moder a ; 
Vol. 3 ws | Broome. 
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Sw1'NEPIPE. 2, / 


of the thruſh kind. Bailey. 


To SWING. v. . [rpingan, Saxon.] 


1. 'To wave to and fro hanging looſely. 

I tried if a pendulum would ſewing faſter, or 
continue ſwinging longer in our recejver, in caſe of 
exſuction of the air, than otherwiſe, Boyle. 

If the coach ſtung but the leaſt to one ſide, ſhe 
uſed to ſhriek ſo loud, that all concluded ſhe was 
overturned. 

Jack hath hanged himſelf; let us go ſee how 
he ſeings. | Arbutbnat. 
| When the fwinging ſigns your ears offend 
With creaking noiſe, then rainy floods impend. 

| Gay. 
2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 
To SWING. V. à. preterite, bang, ſwung. 
1. To make to play looſely on a ſtring. 
2. To whirl round in the air. 
His ſword prepar'd, | 
He fwang about his head, and cut the winds, 
Shakeſpeare. 

Take bottles and ſwing them: fill not the bot- 
tles full, but leave ſome air, elſe the liquor cannot 
play nor flower, Bacon, 

Sewinging a red-hot iron about, or faſtening it 
unto a wheel under that motion, it will ſooner grow 
cold, Brown. 

Swing thee in the air, then daſh thee down, 
To th' hazard of thy brains and ſhatter'd ſides, 
=: | Milton. 
3. To wave looſely. 
If one approach to dare his force, 
He fevings bis tail, and ſwiftly turns him round. 
| Dryden. 
SWING. 2. . from the verb.] | 
1. Motion of any thing hanging looſely. 
In caſting of any thing, the arms, to make a 
greater ſzving, are firſt caſt backward. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Men uſe a pendulum, as a more ſteady and regu- 
lar motion than that of the earth; yet if any one 
ſhould aſk how he certainly knows that the two 
ſucceſſive ſwings of a pendulum are equal, it would 
be very hard to ſatisfy him. Locke. 


2. A line on which any thing hangs looſe. 
3. Influence or power of a body put in mo- 


tion. | 
The ram that batters down the wall, 

For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poiſe, 
They place before his hand that made the engine. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
In this encyclopzdia, and round of knowledge, 
like the great wheels of heaven, we are to obſerve 
two circles, that, while we are daily carried about, 
and whirled on by the ſwing and rapt of the one, we 
may maintain a natural and proper courſe in the ſo- 
ber wheel of the other. | Brown. 
The deſcending of the earth to this orbit is not 
upon that mechanical account Cartefius pretends, 
namely, the ſtrong Hing of the more ſolid globuli 
that overflow it. 5 More. 
4. Courſe; unreſtrained liberty; aban- 


donment to any motive. 
Facts unjuſt 
Commit, even to the full /zving of his luſt. Chapm. 
Take thy fing; | 
For not to take, is but the ſelf-ſame thing. Dryd. 
Theſe exuberant productions only excited and fo- 
mented his luſts; ſo that his whole time lay upon 
his hands, and gave him leiſure to contrive, and 
with full ſaving purſue his follies. Woodward. 
Let them all take their aon 
To pillage the king, 
And get a blue ribband inſtead of a ſtring. 
5. Unreſtrained tendency, 
Where the ſcving goeth, there follow, fawn, flat- 
ter, laugb, and lie luſtily at other men's liking. 
| Aſcham's $choolmaſter. 
Thoſe that are ſo perſuaded, deſire to be wiſe in 
a way that will gratity their appetites, and ſo give 
up themſelves to the ſaving of their unbounded 


Swift. 


propenſſons. 


Afrbuthnot. 


¶turdus iliacus.] A bird 


1 


| 


| 


Were it not for theſe, civil government were not 
able to ſtand before the prevailing ſewing of corrupt 
nature, which would know no honeſty but advan- 


tage. South. 
To SWINGE. v. a. [rpinzan, Saxon. The 


2 in this word, and all its derivatives, 
ſounds as in gem, giant.] | 
1. To whip ; to baſtinade ; to puniſh. 

Sir, I was in love with my bed: 1 thank you, 
you ſwing'd me for my love, which makes me the 
bolder to chide you for yorr's. 

Shakeſpeare's Twe Gentlemen of Verona, 

This very rev'rend letcher, quite worn out 
With rheumatiſms, and crippled with his gout, 
Forgets what he in youthful times hath done, 
And ſroinges his own vices in his ſon. 

|  Dryd. jun. Fuv-ral. 

The printer brought along with him a bundle 
of thoſe papers, which, in the phraſe of the whiz- 
coffeehouſes, have ſtinged off the Examiner. Sv. 

2. To move as a laſh. Not in uſe. 
He, wroth to ſee his kingdom fail, 
Svinges the ſcaly horror of his foided tail. Milton, 
SWINGE. 2. . [from the verb.] A ſway ; 
a ſweep of any thing in motion. Not in 
aſe. - 
The ſhallow water doth her force infringe, 
And renders vain her tail's impetuous ſrvinge. 
** aller. 
Swi'NGEBUC';LER. . . | fevinge and 


to feats of arms. $i 
You had not four ſuch ſingebucklers in all the 
inns of court again. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Swi" NGER. . J. [from ing.] He whe 
ſwings ; a hurler. ; 
Sw1'XG1NG. adj. [from fwinge.] Great; 
huge. A low word. 
The countrymen ſeeing the lion difarmed, with 
a ſroinging cudgel broke off the match. L' Effranges 
A good fawinging ſum of John's readieſt caſh went 
towards building of Hocus's countryhouſe. Arbuth. 
Swi'NGINGLY. adv. | from ſwinging, or 
fwinge.] Vaſtly ; greatly. | 
Hencetorward he il print neither pamphlets por 
linen, : 
And, if ſwearing can do'*t, ſhall be fevinging/ymaul'd. 
Swift. 
To SW1i'NGLE, v. 2. [from ſwing.] 
1. To dangle ; to wave hanging. 
2. To (wing in pleaſure. 
Sw1'n1sH. adj. [from ſwine.) Befitting 
ſwine ; reſembling ſwine ; groſs ; brutal. 
They clepe us drunkards, and with ſwwiriſþ phraſe 
Soil our addition. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Swwiniſh gluttony 
Ne'er looks to heav'n amidſt his gorgeous feaſt ; 
But, with beſotted baſe ingratitude, 
Crams, and blaſphemes his feeder. Milton. 


labour ; to toil ; to dradge. Obſolete. 
Riches, renown, and principality, | 
For which men ſink and ſweat inceſſantly. Spenſ. 
For they do ſtoinł and ſweat to feed the other, 
Who live like lords of that which they do gather. 
| | 8 enſer. 
To SwI N Ek. v. a. To overlabour. Obſolete. 
The labour'd ox 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came, 
And the fold hedger at his ſupper fat. AMilten, 
SWIN k. u. /. [ypinc, Saxon.] Labour; 
toil ; drudgery, Obſolete. 
Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 
How great ſport they gaynen with little e? 
: Spenſer. 
Thou 's but a lazy loorde, 
And rekes much of thy ſwinke. Sperſer. 
SwiTCH. u. /. A ſmall flexible twig. 


Fetch me a dozen crabtree ſtaves, and ſtrong 


Glanville. | ones ; theſe are but 1 Shakeſp. a 
ea 


buckler.] A bully; a man who pretends 


To SWINK. v. #. [ypincan, Saxon.] To 
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ſuffer a ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenſa- 


To Soo. w., a. [I ſuppoſe formed from 


upon his prey. 


SWO 


When a circle bout the wriſt 
Is made by beadle exorciſt, | 
The body feels the ſpur and fevitch. Hudibras. 
Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horſe 
with ſomething like a thread; in her other hand 
ſhe holds a ſewirch, * Addiſon. 
To SwiTCH. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
laſh ; to jerk. | 
: Lay thy bridle's weight 
Moſt of thy left fide z thy right horſe then ſwirch- 
ing, all thy throat 1 
_Spent in encouragements give him; and all the rein 
a let float. Chapman's Iliad. 
Sw1'VEL.. 1. . Something fixed in another 
body fo as to turn round in it. 


SWO'BBER..#. , [See SWABBE Re] 
1. A ſweeper of the deck. - 
Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 

On a brown george with louſy ſco:bbers fed. Dryd. 

2, Four privileged cards that are only in- 

cidentally uſed in betting at the game of 

whiſt. 

The clergyman uſed to play at whiſt and ſevob- 

; bers : playing now and then a ſober game at whit 

for paſtime, it might be pardoned; but he could not 


digeſt thoſe wicked ſevobbers. Swift, 
SwO'LLEN, } The 2 hg 2 paſſive of 
OWOLN. bell. | 


Unto his aid ſhe haſtily did c w 
Her dreadful beaſt, who, ſcoolu with blood of late, 


Came ramping forth with proud preſumptuous gait. - 


Spenſer. 
When thus the gather'd ſtorms of wretched love 
In my ev boſom with long war had ſtrove, 


At length they broke their bounds ; at length their | 


force 
Bore down whatever met its ſtronger courſe; 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waſte, 
And ſcatter'd ruin as the tortent paſt. Prior. 
Whereas at firſt we had only three of theſe prin- 
ples, their number is already ſuc to five, 
| Baker en Learning. 
Swom. The preterite of /avim, 


To SWOON. v. z. [aypunan, Saxon.] To 


tion; to faint. : 
So play the fooliſh throngs with one that ſevcons 3 
Come all to help him, and ſo ſtop the air 
By which he ſhould revive, Sha eare. 
If thou ſtand'ſt not i' th' Rate of hanging, or 
of ſome death more long in ſpectatorſhip, and cru- 
eller in ſuffering, behold now preſently, and fawn 
for what 's to come upon thez, Shakeſpeare. 
We fee the great and ſudden effect of ſmells in 
Fetching men again, when they ſwoon. Bacon. 
The moſt in years ſwoor'd firſt away for pain; 
Then, ſcarce recover'd, ſpoke. Dryden. 
The woman finds it all a trick, 
That he could jzvcon hen ſhe was fick ; 
And knows that in that grief he reckon'd 
On black-eyed Suſan for his ſeconds. Prior. 
There appeared ſuch an ecftacy in his action, 
that he ſeemed ready to fcvorn away in the ſurprize 
of joys = | Tatter. 
Swoow. . /. [from the verb.] A lipotiy- 
my; a fainting fit. | | 


the ſound. ] | 
1. To ſeize by falling at once as a hawk 


A fowl in Madagaſcar, called a ruck, the fea- 
thers of whoſe wings are twelve paces, can with as 
much eaſe ſwwc:p up an elephant as our kites do a 
mouſe, Wilkins. 
This mould'ring piecemeal in your hands did fall, 
And now at laſt you came to ſ<vccp it all. Dryden. 
2. To prey upon; to catch up. 
The phytician looks with another eye on the 
medicinal herb than the grazing ox, which /wv:eps 
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3. To paſs with violence. Not uſed, - 
The nine-ſton'd trophy thus whilſt ſhe doth en- 
* tertain, ; 


As fits ſo brave a flood. Drayton. 
Swoor. 7. , [from the verb.] Fall of a 
bird of prey upon his quarry. 
All my pretty ones ? 
Did you ſay all? What all? O hellkite! all? 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 
At one fell /avoop ? Sbakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
'The eagle fell into the fox's quarters, and carried 
away a whole litter of cubs at a ſavg9p. L' Efirange, 
To Swor. v. a. [Of uncertain derivation. ] 
To change; 
another. A low word. 
6 When I drove a thruſt home, he put it by, 
And cried, as in derifion, ſpare the ſtripling; 
Oh that inſulting word! I would have ſwopp'd 
Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 
To have been then a momentary man. 
Dryden's Cleomenes. 
SWORD. . / [ype ond, Saxon; /weerd, 
Dutch. ] i 
1. A weapon uſed either in cutting or 
thruſting ; the uſual: weapon of fights 


hand to hand, 
Old unhappy traitor, the ſevord is out 


That muſt deſtroy thee. Shateſpeare's King Lear. 


Geneſis. 
But the ſword 
Of Michacl from the armoury of God 
Was giv'n him temper'd ſo; that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge: it met 
The ford of Satan with ſteep force to ſmite 
Deſcending, and in half cut theer 3 nor ſtay'd, 
But with twift wheel reverſe, deep ent'ring ſhar'd 
All his right fide ; then Satan fiſt knew pain, 
And writh'd him to and fro convolv'd; ſo ſore 
The griding feord with diſcontinuous wound 
Pats'd through him. Milton. 
2. Deſtruction by war; as fire and favord. 
The ſword without, and terrour within, 
| Deut. xxxil. 25. 
3. Vengeance of juſtice. 
Juſtice to merit does weak aid afford, 
She quits the balance, and reſigns the ſword, Diyd. 
4. Emblem of authority. 
This I, her ſevord-bearer, do carry, 
For civil deed and military. 


Hudibras. 


a ſword. | 
The ſavorded ſeraphim | 

Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks with wings diſplay'd. 

| Iiir. 
SwO'RDER. 2. /. [from fwword.] A cut- 

throat; a ſoldier. In contempt. 

A Roman ſevorder and banditto ſlave 
Murther'd ſweet Tully. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Cæſar will 

Unſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhew 

- Againſt a ſvorder. Shakeſpeores 


SwoO'RDFISH, 2. ſo [xiphias.] A fiſh with 


a long ſharp bone iſſuing from his head. 


That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under, 
His wide abyſs him forced forth to ſpew. Spenſer. 


of the ſcvordſiſb to be a large membrane, folded, 
according to its length, in many doubles, like a fan. 
Derham's Phyſico-Theolog y. 

Our little fleet was now engag'd ſo far, 
That like the ſwwordf/b in the whale they fought ; 

The combat only ſeem'd a civil war, 

Till through their bowels we our paſſage wrought. 
| 4 Dryden. 
Swo'RDGRASS. 2. J. [gladiolus.] A kind 
of ſedge; glader. Ainſworth. 
SWwo"RDKNOT. 2. / [word and net. 
Riband tied to the hilt of the ſword. 


it in with the common graſs. G/anville's Scepſis. 


Proud Tamer ſwoops along with ſuch a luſty train, | 


to exchange one thing for | 


Each man took his ſevord, and flew all the males. | 


Swo'R DED. adj, [from fword.] Girt with 


A ſwordfiſh ſmall him from the reſt did ſunder, | 


Malpighi obſerved the middle of the optick nerve | 
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Wigs with wigs, ſevordknors with | 


Beaus baniſh beaus, and coaches — 1 


ve 
SWO'RDLAW. 1. /. Viole . 
, a at: nce ; t 
which all 1s yielded to the kane 
5 f So violence | Ser. 
roceeded, and oppreſſion, and 5 
Through all the plain, and 8 9 


* 


SwO'R DMAN. 1. J. ¶ ford andmar,] 5 | 
dier; fighting man. ; 
Worthy fellows, and like to 


rove mo 
ſevordmen, f i fire 


Shakeſpeare's AlÞ's <ell i 7 
1 | At Lecca's houſe, 9 5 mr 
mong your ſzwcrdmen, where fo many af. 

Both of thy miſchief and thy A 


, 0 . Len 7 7 
Eſſex was made lieutenant- general of mt, P 


the darling of the ſeverdmer. c "yy 
SwO"RDPLAYER a p. 
ö R. . J. | feord and plas, 
Gladiator; fencer; one who exhibits in 
publick his {kill at the weapons by teh. 
ing prizes, y 
Theſe they called /wordplayers, and this orftacls 
a ſwordſight. Hakcwoill an Pervidg,; 
SWORE. The preterite of /av:a;, : 
How ſoon unſay 
What ſeign'd ſubmiſſion ſeoore, 
4 * . 
SWORN. The participle paſive cf |, 
What does elle want credit, come: me, 
And I 'l] be / *tis true. Shakeitear, 
I am born brother, ſweet, 2 
To grim neceſſity; and he and! 
Will keep a league till deat!, Sha, Richard Il. 
They that are mad againſt me, ae ſworn again 
me. | ſalnis. 
He refuſed not the civil offe? of aPhariſee, though 
his ſworn enemy; and would cat at the table of 
| thole who ſought his ruin. Calamy's Sermins, 
To ſhelter innocence, 
The nation all elects ſome patron-kright, 
Sqvorn to be true to love, and ſlave to fame, 
And many a vaiiant chief enrois his name. 
Gronwilh, 
SwUM. Preterite and participle pallve of 
bim. 


#1, 
Hl; A, 


Air, water, earth, 
By fowl, fiſh, beaſ, was flown, was frorn, was 


walk'd 
Frequent. Mittin's Paradiſe Lai. 
Swu x G. Preterite and participle palure 


of /wing. 
Her hand within her hair ke wound, 
Sabung her to earth, and dragg'd her on th r. 


I 
JA. 


SyYB. adi. [properly /, pib, Son, 
Related by blood. Tie Scottich dial 
ſtill retains it. 
If what my grandſire to me ſaid, be tue. 
Siker I am very Hh to you. Sperſor's Pilerate 
SYCAMINE. ) 2. /. A tree. Ile gi 
SY O AMORE. { of Scripture is not die de 
with ours. 1 
Sycamore is our acer majus, one af the K n 
maples: it is a quick grower. Affi, d 
If ye had faith as a grain of m HT B- 
might ſay unt) this ſpeamine tree, B. thou p . 
up, and it ſhould obey you. Lule, IM. Bo 
1 was no prophet, but an herdmen, 7 
therer of ſycamere fruit. oY 
Go to yonder ſycamore-tree, ans Bio mr nh 
of drink under its hollow root, Jt nt A 
Sycamores with eglantine were 100499 
A hedge about the ſides, a covering net, 
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SY"COPHANT. 2. / L, 5.9 
phanta, Lat.] A talehearer; à mas 
bate; a 1 1 ben bd 

Accuſing Hycopbants, „ 
y 
'e 


! 
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ins U. 24. 
his nature; but therefore not ene oy 
becauſe of no evil they ſaid, they cou ſuch LT 
new or doubtful thing unto him, but ſuch : 


am” 
oo 


wo 


| | ready he had been apt to determine; fo as c hy 


— ves 


111. 
nt 
bas; 
ugh 
af ut 


MINS, 


of his wiſdom. fearful and more fe. 
but 2 2 the fear he had figured in his mind 

3 ſſibility of event. Sidney. 

had any e id of thoſe qualities 

Men know themſelves void 0 qual 

impudent ſycophant, at the ſame time, 
which the impu J jy "IG 
boch aſcribes to them, and in his ſleeve laughs at 
lieving. South, 

them for believ ing . 

7 Sr COPHANT. V, n. | CUn0QavTiew 3 from 

the noun.) Xs play the ſycophant. A 

W bad Word. 5 - 

800 ſycophanting arts being detected, that game is 

_ 1 4 played the ſecond time; whereas a man 
af clear reputation, though his barque be ſplit, has 

Uacthing lert towards ſetting up again. 

i. Gevernment of the Tongue. 
6rcopya'nTICK- adj, [from Jycophant. | 
Talebearing; miſchievoully offleious. 

0, SrcorhAxTISE. v. n. [, '.; 
from Heap hant.] To play the talebearer. 

Di. 
C11: BICAL» ad}. [from Hllable.] Re- 
laing to ſyllables; conſiſting of ſyllables. 
ker bicaL Lv. adv, [from Hllabical.] 

In 2 ſyllabical manner. 

Frits“ blen. adj, [ Hllabigue, Fr. from 

„laöle.] Relating to ſyllables. 
FLLABLE. z. ,. [ovnaaſn ; Hllabe, Fr.] 
| As much of a word as 1s uttered by the 
help of one vowel, or one articulation, 

I heard 
Exh /1:3/; that breath made up between them. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 

There is that property in all letters, of aptneſs to 
be conjoined in ſyllables and words, through the vo- 
ue motions of the organs from one ſtop or figure 
to 2n2therg that they modify and diſcriminate the 
ice without appearing to diſcontinue it. 

Holder's Elem. of Speech. 
„Any thing proverbially conciſe. 

Avraham, Job, and the reſt that lived before 
wy able of the law of God was written, did they 
not ha as much as we do in every action not com- 
Hocker. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

Jo the laſt able of recorded time; 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
Ine way to duſty death. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

He hath told ſo many melancholy tories, with- 
out one Hulle of truth, that he hath blunted the 
tcge ol my fears, Sevifr, 
CY LLABLE. o. &. [from the>noun.] 
To utter; to pronounce ; to articulate, 
Not in uſe, f 

Airy tongues that ſyl/able men's names 
0: fands and ſhores, and deſart wilderneiles. MIt. 
TLL4BUB. x. J [rightly StLLABUB, 
wach ſce.] Milk and acids. 


No ;3/labubs made at the milking pail, 


at 
manded ? 


16.44 


Tao lines would expreis all they ſay in two 
Page 2 tis nothing but whipe Hllabub and troth, 

* ut ſolidity. | Felton. 
Vrlazus. 1. . [οονν⁰¾‘68)g.] An abſtract; 

« compendium containing the heads of a 

iſcourſe. | 


ILO GIS x. nf. [νννẽhεανε,e Hllo- 
e Fr.] An argument compoſed of 
8 propoſitions: as, every man thinks ; 
4% 15 @ man, therefore Peter thinks. 
, > bioce of rhetorick is a ſufficient argument of 
W apologue of /Eſop beyond a ſyllogiſm in 
„ Brown. 
be . thing ſhould we count it, if 
1 as <, inſtead of a few ſparks, ſhould 
out definitions and ſyllogiſms ! 
1 7 : Bentley. 
es 5 0 adj. eee 
>TICK. J from. Hllagiſin.] Re- 


21K, 
arbar 


2. A type; that which comprehends in 


ud are compos'd of a pot of good ale. Beaum. 


SYM_ 


taining to a ſyllogiſm ; conſiſting of a 
ſyllogiſm. | 
Though we ſuppoſe ſubject and predicate, and 
copula, and propoſitions and ſyllogiſtical connexions 
in their reaſoning, there is no ſuch matter; but 
the intire buſineſs is at the ſame moment preſent 
with them, without deducing one thing from ano- 
ther. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Though the terms of propoſitions may be com- 
plex, yet where the compoſition of the whole argu- 
ment is thus plain, fimple, and regular, it is properly 
called a ſimple ſyllogiſm, fince the complexion does 
not belong to the ſy/logiiick form of it. 
N Mutts's Logick. 
SYLLOG1I'STICALLY. adv. from ſyllo- 


giſtical.] In the form of a ſyllogiſm. 
A man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove 
 ſyibgiſtically ; ſo that ſyllogiſm comes after know- 
ledge, when a man has no need of it. Locke. 


ToSYLLOGIZE. v. n. | ſyllogizer, Fr. c- 


Aoyiceir.] To reaſon by ſyllogiſm. 
Logick is, in effect, an art of /y//ogizing. Baker, 
Men have endeavoured to transform logick into 
a kind of mechaniſm, and to teach boys to /y/- 
logize, or frame arguments and refute them, with- 
out real knowledge. Watts. 
SY"LVAN. adj. [better flvan.] Woody; 
ſhady ;z relating to woods, 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
A ſylvan ſcene ! and, as the ranks aſcend, 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 
Of ſtatelieſt view. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Eternal greens the moſſy margin grace, 
Watch'd by the Hlvuan genius of the place. Pepe. 


SyY"LVAN. 2. . | Hlwain, Fr.] A wood- 
god, or ſatyr; perhaps ſometimes a ruſ- 
tick, | 

Her private orchards, wall'd on ev'ry fide, 
To lawleſs ſylxans all acceſs deny'd. Pope. 


SYMBOL. 2. [ fpmbole, Fr. ovyCoxuw ; 
ſpmbolum, Lat.] 
1. An abſtract; a compendium ; a compre- 
henſive form. | 
Beginning with the ſymbol of our faith, upon 


that the author of the gloſs enquires into the na- 
ture of faith, _ Baker. 


its figure a repreſentation of ſomething 
elſe. 

Salt, as incorruptible, was the ſymbol of friend- 
ſhip; which, if it caſually fell, was accounted 
ominous, and their amity of no duration. 

| Brown's Vulgar Erruurs. 

Words are the figns and ſymbols of things; and 
as, in accounts, cyphers and figures paſs for real 
ſums, ſo words and names paſs tor things them- 
ſelves. Scuth's Sermons. 

The heathens made choice of theſe lights as apt 

y nibols of eternity, becauſe, contrary to all ſublu- 
nary beings, though they ſeem to periſh cvery 
night, they renew themſelves every morning. 

Addiſon on Medals. 

SYMBO'LICAL. adj. [ ſjmbolique, Fr. oup- | 
Hoe; from /ymbo!.] Repreſentative 

typical; expreſſing by ſigns ; compre- 
hending ſomething more than itſelf. 

By this encroachment idolatry firſt crept in, 
men converting the ſyr:bo/ical uſe of idols into their 
proper worſhip, and receiving the repretentation of 
things unto them as the fubſtance and thing itſelf, 

Bran. 

The ſacrament is a repreſentation of Chriſt's 
death, by ſuch fymbslical actions as himſelf ap- 
pointed. Toy!rs 

SYMBO'LICALLY, adv. | from Hinbolical.] 
Typically ; by repreſentation. 

This diſtinction of animals was hieroglyphical, 

in the inward ſenſe implying an abſtinence from 
certain vices, ſymbolically intimated from the na- 
ture of thoſe animals. Brown. 


| 


SYM 

It ſymbolically teaches our duty, and promotes 

charity by a. real ſignature and a ſenſible ſermon. 
5 Taylor. 
SVYVMuBOLIZA“TTION. 2. . [from Hmbolixe.] 
The act of ſymbolizing; repreſentation; 

reſemblance. . 

The hieroglyphical ſymbols of Scripture, excel- 
lently intended in the ſpecies of things ſacrificed in 


the dreams of Pharaoh, are oftentimes racked be- 
yond their ſymbolizations. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


To SYMBOLIZE. v. 2. | ſymboliſer, Fr. 


from Hymbol.] To have ſomething in 


common with another by repreſentative 


qualities. | | 
Our king finding himſelf to ſymbolize in many, 
things with that king of the Hebrews, honoured 
him with the title of this foundation. Bacon 
The pleaſing of colour ſymbelixeth with the pleai- 
ing of any ſingle tone to the ear; but the pleaſing 
of order doth ſymbolize with harmony. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ariftotle and the ſchools have taught, that air 
and water, being ſymbclizing elements, in the qua- 
lity of moiſture, are eaſily tranſmutable into one 
another. | Boyle. 
They both ſymbolize in this, that they love to 
| look upon themſelves through multiplying glaſſes, 
Hcwels 
I affetedly ſymbolized in careleſs mirch and free- 
dom with the libertines, to circumvent libertiniſm, 
The foul is ſuch, that it ſtrangely ſy bolixes with 
the thing it mightily deſires. 
To SYMBOL1ZE. v. a. To make repre- 
ſentative of ſomething. 
Some ſymbolixe the ſame from the myſtery of its 
colours. Broton's Vulgar Errours. 
SYMME'TRIAN. #. /. | from ſymmetry. |] 
One eminently ſtudious of proportion. 
His face was a thought longer than the exact 
ſymmetrians would allow. | Sidney. 


SYMMETRICAL. adj. [from /ymmetry.] 


Proportionate ; having parts well ad- 


apted to each other. 
SY MMETRIST. . / | from ſymmetry. ] 
One very ſtudious or obſervant of pro- 


portion. 


Some exact ſymmetriſis have been blamed for 
being too true. : Motten's Architectnres 


SYMMETRY. . /. | pmmetrie, Fr. cu 
and pire.] Adaptation of parts to each 
other; proportion; harmony; agree- 
ment of one part to another. 

She by whoſe lines proportion ſhould be 


Examin'd, meaſure of all {pmrmetry; 
Whom had that ancient ſeen, wao thought ſouls 
made e 


Of harmony, he would at next have ſaid 
That harmony was ſhe, Denre. 
And in the ſymmetry of her parts is found 
A pow'r, like that of harmony in found, V aller. 
Symmetiy, equality, and correſpondence of parts, 
is the diicernment of reaſon, not the object of 
ſenſe, | Mere. 
Nor were they only animated by him, but their 
meaſure and ſymmetry were owing to him. Dryden. 
SYMPATHE TICAL. Ta. | ſpmpathetiques. 
SYMPATHETIC, Fr. from Hmpa- 
b.] Having mutual ſentation ; being 
affected cither by what happens to the 
other; feeling in conſequence of what 

another feels. ; 

Hereupon are grounded the groſs miſtakes in 
the cure of diſeaſes, not only from mpαm e etiek re- 
ceipts, but amulets, charms, and all incantatory 


applications. Erzen. 
United by this /ympathetict bond, | 
Fo * . * . . . " 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Reſco. 


To center at the diſtance of the ladies by - 


SS. , 


1 


South's Sermons, 


2 
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SYM 
times as to us in aliterary correſpondence. 
S Glanville's Scepfis. 
To you our author makes her ſoft requeit, 
Who ſpeak the kindeſt, and who write the beſt : 
Your ſympatl etick hearts ſhe hopes to move, 
From tender friendſhip and endearing love. Prior. 
All the ideas of ſenſible qualities are not inhe- 
rent in the inanimate bodies; but are the effects 
of their motion upon our nerves, and ſympathetical 


and vital paſſions produced within ourlelves. 
| Bentley. 


SYMPATHE'TICALLY. adv. | from /ym- 
pathetick.)] With ſympatiy ; in conſe- 


quence of ſympathy. 
To SYMPATHIZE. wv. #. [ /ympatiſer, Fr. 
from /ympathy.] 


1. To feel with another; to feel in conſe- 


quence of what another feels; to feel | 


mutually. | 

The men ſympathize with 
buſtious and rough coming on. 

The thing of courage, 

As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize. 

| Shakeſpeare. 


the maſtiffs in ro- 
Shakeſpeare. 


Nature, in awe to him, 
Fath doff d her gaudy trim, 
With her great maſter ſo to ſympathize. Milton. 
The limbs of his body is to every one a part of 
himſelf : he ſympathizes, and is concerned for 
them. bs Locke. 
Their countrymen were particularly attentive 
to all their ſtory, and ſympathixed wita their he- 
roes in all their adventures. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Though the greatneſs of their mind exempts 
them from fear, yet none condole and ſympathize 
more heartily. a Collier. 
2. To agree; to fit. Not proper. 
Green is a pleaſing colour, from a blue and a 
yellow mixed together, and by conſequence blue 
and yellow are two colours which ſympathize. 
| Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
SY MPATHY. . / [| /mpathie, Fr. un- 
arc O.] Fellowfeeling ; mutual ſenſi- 
bility ; the quality of being affected by 
the affection of another. 
A world of earthly bleſſings to my ſoul, 
If ſympathy of love unite our thoughts. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
You are not young; no more am I: go to, 
then, there 's ſympathy : you are merry, ſo am I; 
ha ! ha ! then there 's more ſympathy : you love 
ſack, and ſo do I; would you dei e better ſympa- 
thy? Shakeſpeare's Merry Mives of Wande. 
But what it is, 
The action of my lite is like it, which I'll keep, 
If but for ſympathy. Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline, 
I] ftarted back; . | 
It ſtarted back: but, pleas'd, I ſoon return'd ; 
Pleas'd it return'd as ſoon, with anſwering looks 
Of ſympathy and love. Milten's Paradiſe Leſt. 
They ſaw, but other ſight inſtead, a crowd 
Of ugly ſerpents: horror on them fell, 
And horria ſympathy. Milton. 
Or ſympathy, or tome connat*ral force, 
Pow'rtul at greateſt diſtance to unite, 
With ſecret amity, things of like kind, 
By ſecreteſt conv-yance, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
There never was any heart truly great and gene- 
rous, that was not alſo tender and compaſſionate : 
* It is this noble quality that makes all men to be of 
one kind; for every man would be a diſtin ſpe- 
cies to himſelf, were there no ſympathy among in- 
dividuals. South's Sermons. 
Can kindneſs to deſert like your's be ſtrange ? 
Kindnels by ſecret ſympathy is ty'd ; 
For noble ſouls in nature are ally'd, Dryden. 
There are ſuch aſſociation:? made in the minds of 
moſt men; and to this might be attributed moſt 
of the ſympathies and antipathies obſervable in 
thera. Locle. 
SYMPHO'NIOUS. adj, [ from Hmphony.] 


Harmonzous ; agreeing in ſound. 


| 


pathetick conveyances, may be as uſual to future 


| 


* 
"VB T7 N 
FT Up he rode, 5 
Follow'd with acclamation and the ſound 


Sympbonious of ten thouſand harps, that tun'd 
Angelick harmonies. Milton · 


SY'MPHONY. 2. /. ¶Hmphonie, French; 
ov» and . Concert of inſtruments; 


harmony of mingled ſounds. 

A learned ſearcher from Pythagoras's ſchool, 
where it was a maxim that the images of all things 
are latent in numbers, determines the comelieſt 
proportion between breadths and heights, redu- 
cing ſymmetry to ſymphony, and the harmony of 
ſound to a kind of harmony in fight. Motton. 

Speak, ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels! for ye behold him, and with ſongs 
And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing. Milton's Par. Lf. 
The trumpets ſound, 
And warlike ſymphony is heard around; 
The marching troops through Athens take their 


way; | 

The great earl marſhal orders their array. Dryden. 
SYMPHYSIS. 2. /. [ovy and b.] 

Fympbyſis, in its original fignifi-ation, denotes a 

connatcency, or growing together; and perhaps 

is meant of thoſe bones which in young children 

are diſtinct, but after ſome years unite and conſo- 

lidate into one bone. Wiſeman. 

SYMPO'SIACK. adj. | ſympoſraque, French; 

ovuT71%%;.] Relating to merry mak- 

ings; happening where company is 

drinking together, | 

By defiring a ſecreſy to words ſpoke under the 

roſe, we only mean in ſociety and compotation, 

from the ancient cuſtom of jympoſiack meetings to 
wear chaplets of roles about their beads. 

i | Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

In ſome of thoſe ſympſiacł diſputations amongſt 

my acquaintance, I affirmed that the dietetick part 


of medicine depended upon ſcientifick princip:es. 
Arbutbnot. 


SYMPTOM. 2. / [ Himptome, French; 
ovunlopa.} _ 

1. Something that happens concurrently 
with ſomething elſe, not as the original 
cauſe, nor as the neceſſary or conſtant 
effect. | 

The ſymptoms, as Dr. Sydenham remarks, which 
are commonly 1corbutick, are often nothing but 
the principles or ſeeds of a growing, but unripe 
gout. | Blackmore. 

2. A ſign; a token. | 

Ten glorious campaigns are paſſed, and now, 
like the tick man, we are expiring with all ſorts ot 


good {ymptoms. Swift. 
SYMPTOMA' TICAL. Na. ſymptomatique, 
SYMPTOMA'TICK. I Fr. from /ymptom. | 


Happening concurrently or occaſion- 
ally. 

Symptomatical is often uſed to denote the differ- 
ence between the primary and ſecondary cauſes in 
diſeaſes; as a fever from pain is ſaid to be ſymp- 
tom.itical, becauſe it ariſes from pain only; and 
therefore the ordinary means in fevers are not in 
ſuc}: caſes to be had recourſe to, but to what will 
remove the pain; for, when that ceaſes, the fever 
will ceaſe, without any direct means taken for 
that. uIncys 

By fomentation and a cataplaſm the ſwelling 

was diſcuſſed z and the fever, then appearing but 
ſymptomatical, leſſened as the heat and pain miti- 
gated. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
SYMPTOMA'TICALLY. adv. | from {ymp- 
tomatical.] In the nature of a ſymptom. 

The cauſes of a bubo are vicious humou.s 
abounding in the blood, or in the nerves, excreted 
ſometimes critically, ſometimes Co 

ijenm an. 
SYNAGO'GICAL, adj. [from ſpnagogue.] 
Pertaining to a ſynagogue, 


SYNAGOGUE. „ /. [ jug, y 
ovreywyn.] An aftembly of che kids. 
worſhip. = 5 to 

Go, Tubal, and meet me at our rap gu 
« Wakeſ; 
As his cuſtom was, he went! Ker, 

he went! Ko 
on the ſabbath, whe die 
2 | jzet, 

* E P HA. 1. J. Le- A ou. 
traction or exciſion of 2 ſyllable in La 
tin verſe, by joining together two vowels 
in the ſcanning, or cutting off the at 
ing vowel ; as, . ego. 
: Virgil, though ſmooth, is far from aff-Oing ie 
e frequently uſes nalephas, and concludes þ; 
ſenſe in the middle of his verſe. Paſs 

SYNARTHRO'S1S. 2. [eb and 2 9501 
A cloſe conjunction of to bones. 

There is a conſpicu2us motion where the © 
ak ere” g ae con. 
junction is called diarthroſis, as in the eldyr; an 
obſcure one, where the conjunction is called hae 
throfis, as in the joining of the ea pus to the met 
carpus. , Manas“! Surgery, 

SYNCHONDRO'SIS, 1. / [oy and 441.6. 

Synchondrefis is an union by griitles vf the fer. 
non to the ribs, cur. 

SYNCHRO'NICAL. adj. [eis and N18. 
Happening together at the fame time, 

It is difficult to make out how the air is cor. 
veyed into the left ventricle of the heart, the ſy%e 
and diaſtole of the heart and lungs being fur fun 
ſynchrenical. | By 

SY"NCHRONISM. 2. J. [5:1 and 8. 
Concurrence of events happening at the 
ſame time. 

Tne coh:rence and ſynchroniſm of all the gg 
of the Moſaical chronology, after the Flood, beit 
a moſt regular teſtimony to the truth of bis hif. 
tory. Hai 

SYNCHRONOUS. @dj, [ou and 25. 
Happening at the {ame time. 

Tne variadons of the gravity cf the air keep 
both the ſolids and fluids in an oc l/atory motion 


ſynchronous and proportional to their charges, | 
Arlathnc i An N 
SY"NCOPE, 1. J. [ ſyncope, Fr. cdl. 
1. Fainting fit. _ 
The ſymptoms attending gunſhot wouncs it i 
pain, fever, delirium, and ſyncope. nan d 
2. Contraction of a word by cutting f 
part in the middle. | # 
Sy*ncopisT. 2. / [from fyncipe.] Cite : 
tractor of words. 1 2. 
To outſhine all the modern une 
roughly content my Engliſh reacers, | 1 1 
publiſh a Spectator that {hal! not have 1 
vowel in it. 5 $ 
To SYNDICATE. D. N. „ She 
and den.] To judge; to pats judgment 0 
ual word, Not In 


on; to cenſure. An unuſual 


in uſe. | = 
Ariſtotle undertook to cenſure and 


maſter, and all law-makers before him 2 

Halcrvill en Peri 5 

SYNDROME. 2. / cv.] Con 

rent action; concurrence. 

All things being linked together by an on 

rupted chain of _— 5 of prereqi 

a ſyndreme b 

e e 5 Ganvilee 0 

SYNECDOCHE. 5. / Lach n 

eandeed.] A figure BY de vide 
taken for the whole, or the 


part. 
Becauſe they are 


ſingle motio 


required 


inſtruments of 2 
7 1 4] 171k Dale 
hand of God, and by theſe his 3 "ie 
our heaits; therefore the 8 1 
| P . I a , } 
to them by a "coo dk God ode 1 


r u ca 
manner the work fo Tyler Warthy Comments, 
Sykes 


SYN 


+ .411CAL, adj. [from fyntedeche.] 
£ep0 CHICAL: 477 oche; implying 


rel by a ſynec 


necdoche. 85 . 
1 : Lindamer, bring you into hoſpitals, 
J ſhew you there how many ſouls, narrowly 
= ed in ſynecdochical bodies, ſee their earthen cot- 
_ moulder away to duſty thoſe miſerable perſons, 
2 loſs of one limb after another, ſurviving 
45 ut of themſelves, and living to ſee themſelves 


jed by piecemeal? 
dead and buried BY Pieces Beyle's Seraphick Love. 


Owels - 2 
- eyxNEURO'STS. a. J. [ov and 1 3 
Squncursfts is when the connexion is m y 
e 3 Of this in ſymphyſis we find inſtances, 
FR in 80 connexion of the oſſa pubis toget ner, eſpe- 
Gs bly (irh in komen, by a ligamentous ſubſtance. In 
Her. ttalntion, it is either round, as that which | 
Ha] "nies the head of the os femoris to the coxa; or 
broad, as the tendon of the patella, which unites 
e con ir to the os tibiæ. Wiſeman s Surgery. 
W; an ey NOD. 2. / | fynode, F rench ; . 
rar. 1. An aſſembly called for conſultation 2 
We is uſed particularly of eccleſiaſticxs. A 
14] provincial ſynod is commonly uſed, and 
1 fer- a general council. = 
nun. Ihe giocious gods fit in hourly ſynod about thy 
18. particular proſperity. Shakeſpeare s Coriclanuss 
me Since the mortal and inteſtine Jars 
Wye 'Tvix: thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 
1 I: hath in ſolemn ſynod been decreed, 
1 T 44mit no traffick to our adverſe towns. Shak. 
2 The opinion was not only condemned by the 
* hrch but imputed to the emperor as extreme mad- 
50 refs, Bacon. 
at the Flea-bitten G nod, an aſſembly brew'd 


Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide, 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide, 


His royal majeſty, according to theſe preſbyte- 
nan rules, ſhall have no power to command his 
clerzy to keep a national ſynod. White. 

Yell have ye judg'd, well ended long debate, 
Syr:d of gods! and, like to what ye are, 

Great things re ſolv'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Let us call to ſyncd all the bleſt 
Through heav'n's wide bounds. Milton. 

The ſecond council of Nice, he ſaith, I moſt ir- 
reverently call that wiſe ſynod; upon which he falls 
into a very tragical exclamation, that I ſhould 
dare to reflect ſo much diſhonour on a counci]. 


Stilling fleet. 
Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove! _ 
And you bright /yn2d of the pow'rs ab- ve, 


12 


„Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 
Howe'er love's native hours are ſet, 
Whatever ſtarry ſynod met, 
'Tis in the mercy of her eye, 
If poor love ſhall live or die. 

Their planetary motions and aſpects 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to Join 
In rod unbenign, Milton. 

As the planets and ſtars have, according to aſ- 


Craſpaw. 


much more powerful influences on the air than are 
Acrived ty one or two of them out of that aſpect ; 
(y Civers particulars, which, whilſt they lay ſcat- 
r:4 among the writings of ſeveral authors, were 


ther, may oftentimes prove highly uſeful to phy- 
. 08 in tier conjunctions. Boyle. 
Sy N0D3L. . J. | from ſynod, ] Money 
paid anciently' to the biſhop, &c. at 
Eaſter viſitation, 
SY'NODAL, 8 ER 
SYNO'DICAL. adj. LV nodigue, French, 
"TR ey from nod. | 


I. Relating t - : 
7 8 to a ſynod; tranſacted in a 


3 of varions dignity of their ſeveral churches, 
en many functions, rules, and orders in 


em, by reaſon of the frequency of their ſynodical 


On this my ion your gracious gifts beitow. Dryd. 


„ 6 9 « : . - 
fro.ogers, in their great ſynods, or conjunctions, 


ncorfiderable, when they come to be laid toge- 


Cleaveland. | 


PLS» 


and proeeſſional meetings, have neceſſarily raiſed 
many queſtions of place among them. Selde n. 
St. Athanaſius writes a ſynodical epiſtle to thoſe 

of Antioch, to compoſe the differences among 
them upon the ordination of Paulinus. Stilling flcet. 
2. [Synodigue, French.] Reckoned from 
one conjunction with the ſun to another. 
The diurnal and annual revolutions of the ſun, 

to us are the meaſures of day and year; and the 
ſynedick revolution of the moon meaiures the 
month. Holder 
The moon makes its ſynodical motion about the 
earth in twenty - nine days twelve hours and about 
forty- four minutes. Lecke's Elements of Nat. Phils/. 
SYNO'DICALLY. adv. [from fynodical.] 


By the authority of a ſynod or publick 
aſſembly. . 

It ſhall be needful for thoſe churches ſynodi- 

cally to determine ſomething in thoſe points. 
Saunderſon. 

The alterations made by the commiſſioners 
were brought to the convocation, then ſitting, 
where they were ſynodically agreed upon. Melſon. 

SYNO'NYMA. . J. [ Latin; gvworwpE-. |] 
Names which ſignify the ſame thing. 

To SYNO'NYMISE. Y a. [from ſynonyma.] 
To expreſs the ſame thing in different 
words. 

This word fortis we may ſynonymiſe after all 
theie faſhions, ſtout, hardy, valiant, doughty, cou- 
rageous, adventurous, braye, bold, daring, intre- 
pid. ; | Camden's Remains. 

SYNO'NYMOUS. adj. | ſynonyme, Fr. ourd- 
vu] Expreſſing the ſame thing by 
different words. 

When two or more words ſignify the ſame thing, 
as wave and billow, mead and meadow, they are 
uſually called ſynonymous words. Watts's Logicł. 

Theſe words conſiſt of two propofitions, which 
are not diftin in ſenſe, but one and the ſame 
thing variouſly expreſſed ; for wiſdom and under- 
ſtanding are ſynenymous words here. Till:tſon. 

Fortune is but a ſynonymous word for nature and 
neceſſity. Bentley's Sermons. 

SY NO'NYMY. *./. [ouroruia.] The qua- 
lity of expreſſing by different words the 
ſame thing. . 

SY NOF'PSIS. 1. / [ovroie] A general 
view ; all the parts brought under one 
View. | | 

SYNO'PTICAL. adj, [from fynop/is.] Af- 
fording a view of many parts at once. 

We have collected ſo many ſynaptical tables, 
calculated for his monthly uſe. Eweiyn's Kalendar. 


]SYNTATCTICAL. adj. [from Hntaxis, La- 


tin. ] 
1. Conjoined ; fitted to each other. 
2. Relating to the conſtruction of ſpeech. 
SY'NTAX. 
1 * { Senate? 
1. A ſyſtem; a number of things joined 
together. | 

They owe no other dependance to the firſt than 

what is common to the whole ſyntax of beings. 
| Glanville. 
2. That part of grammar which teaches 
the conſtruction of words. 

I can produce a hundred inſtances to convince 
any reaſonable man, that they do not ſo much as 
underſtand common grammar and ſyntax. Sift. 

SYNTHE'SIS. 2. ſ. [ourvoy.] The act of 
joining : oppoſed to analhyſis. 

The /yntheſis conſiſts in afluming the cauſes 
diſcovered and eſtabliſhed as principles, and by 
them explaining the phænomena procecding from 
them, and proving the explanations. Newt. Opt. 


SYNTHE'TICK. adj. [ourveringg.] Con- 
joining; compounding ; forming com- 
poſition ; oppoled to analyticl. 


Syntbetick method is that which begins with the 
parts, and leads onward to the knowledge of the 
whole : it begins with the moſt ſimple principles 
and general truths, and proceeds by degrees to that 
which is drawn from them, or compounded of 
them; and therefore it is called the method of 
compoſition. - Matts's Lagick. 

SV HON. 2. J. [This ſhould be written 
fiphon ; ci. ] A tube; a pipe. 

Take your glaſs, ſypbon, or crane; and draw it 
off from its laſt feces into ſmall bottles. Mortimer. 
SYRINGE. 2. / [overy&.] A pipe through 

which any liquor is ſquirted. | 
The heart ſeeins not deſig ned to be the fountain 
or conſervatory of the vital flame, but as a machine 
to receive the blood from the veins, and force it 
out by the arteries through the whole body, as a 
ſyringe doth any liquor, though not by the fame ar- 
tiſice. | Ray. 

To SYRINGE, vv. a. [from the noun. 

1. To ſpout by a ſyringe, | 

A flux of blood from the noſe, mouth, and eye, 
was ſtopt by the /yringing up of oxycrate. 
i - Wijeman's Surgery. 

2. To waſh with a ſyringe. 

SYRINGO TOMY. z. / [ overys and Tiroua.}] 
The act or practice of cutting fiſtulas or 
hollow ſores. | 

SY*RTI1S. n. , [Latin.] A quick ſand; a 
bog. 

A boggy /yrt:s, neither ſea, nor good dry land. 
g Milton. 

SY'STEM. 2. / [ /fteme, Fr. cusnftc.] 

1. Any complexure or combination of 
many things acting together. 

2. A ſcheme which reduces many things to 
regular dependence or co-operation. 

3. A icheme which unites many things in 
order. | 

He preſently bought a fyfem of divinity, with 
deſign to apply himielf ſtraightway to that ſtudy. 
| Fell. 
Ariſtotle brings morality into ſyſtem, by treating 
of happineſs under heads, and ranges it in claſſes 
according to its different objects, diftinguiſhing 
virtues into their ſeveral kinds, which had not 
been handled ſyſtematically before. Baker. 
The beſt way to learn ary ſcience is to begin 
with a regular tem, or a ſhort and plain ſcheme 
of that ſcience well dran up into a narrow com- 
paſs. Wits, 

SYSTEMA"TICAL. adj. [ /yſkematique, Fr. 
ovonwarr; ; from item.] Methodical ; 
written or formed with regular ſubordi- 
nation of one part to another, 

It will be neceilary, in a diſcourſe about the 
formation of the world, to give you a brief account 
of ſome of the moſt principal and ſyfemancal phæ- 
nomena that occur in it. Bentley. 
Now we deal much in eſſays, and unreaſonably 
deſpiſe ſyſkemarical learning; whereas, our f.thers 
had a juft value for regularity and ſyſtems. J/arts, 

SYSTEMA'TICALLY. adv. | from /3/tema- 
tical.) In form of a ſyſtem. 

I treat of the uſefulneſs of writing books of eſſay, 

in compariſon of that of writing /yfematically, 
a | Boy le. 
Ariſtotle brings morality into ſyſtem, and ranges 
it into claſſes according to its different objects, 
diſtinguiſhing virtues into their ſeveral kinds, which 
had not been handled Hematically before. Baker. 

SY'STOLE. 2. J. [ Hiele, Fr. -ovron.] 

1. {In anatomy. ] The contraction of the 
heart. | 

The ole reſembles the forcible bending of a 
ſpring, and the diaſtole its flying out again t) its 
natural ſite. - Ray. 

2. [Syftole, French.) In grammar, the 
ſhortening of a long ſyllable. 


To 


— = 


= KD. - 


A mute conſonant, which, atthe 
beginning and end of words, 
J has always the ſame ſound, 
nearly approaching to that of J; but be- 
fore an :, when followed by a vowel, has 
the ſound of an obſcure s : as, nation, ſal- 
vation; except when / precedes 7 : as, 
Chriftian, queſtion. | 


Ta'eBr. 2. , [labi, tabino, Italian; ra- 


bis, French. ] A kind of waved ſilk. 
Brocades, and tabies, and gauſes. Swift. 
Ta'psy. adj. Brinded ; brindled ; varied 
with different colours. 
A tabby cat ſat in the chimney- corner. Addiſon. 
On her tably rival's face 
She deep will mark her new diſgrace. Prior. 
TaBEFPACTION. 2. , | tabefacio, Latin.] 
The act of waſting away. 
To TA'BEFY. v. z. [tabefacio, Lat.] To 
waſte ; to extenuate. 
Meat caten in greater quantity than is conve- 
nient tabeſies the body. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
TA'BERD. 2. . [| taberda, low Latin; ra- 
bard, French. ] A long gown ; a herald's 
coat: ſometimes written raαν˙⁴. 
Ta BERDER. 2. / [from taberd.] One 
who wears a long gown. 
TABERNACLE. 7. /. | tabernacle, Fr. ta- 
bernaculum, Lat.] - 


1. A temporary habitation; a caſual dwell- 


ing. 
| They ſudden rear'd - 
Ceœleſtial rabernacle:, where they flept 
Fann'd with co: winds. Miisan's Paradiſe Leſt. 
2. A ſacred place; a place of worſhip. 
The greateſt corqueror did not only compoſe 
his divine odes, but ſet them to muſick: his 
works, thong con ſecraied to the tabernacle, be- 
came the national entertainment, as well as the 
devotion of his people. Aadiſon. 
To TAERNACLE. v. 2. from the noun, ] 
To enſhrine ; to houſe. 
The word was made fleſh, and tabernacledamongt 
us, and we beheld his glory. Fohn, i. 14. 


TA BID. adj. [tabide, Fr. tabidus, Lat.] 
Waſted by diſeaſe; conſumptive. 

The rabid diſpoſition, or the u:cer or ulcers of 
the lungs, which are the foundation of this diſeaſe, 
is very different from a diminution of the body, 
and decay of ſtrength from a mere relaxation. 

Blackmsre. 

In tal id perſons milk is the beſt reſtorative, be- 

ing chyle already prepared. Arbuthnot en Aliments, 


Ta"BiDNEsS. 2. / [from 7abid.] Con- 
ſumptiveneſs; ſtate of being waſted by 
diſeaſe. 

TABLATURE, 2. , [ from table.] Painting 
on walls or ceilings. 

TABLE. 2. /. [Table, Fr. tabula, Latin.] 

1. Any flat or level ſurface. 

pon the caſtle hill there is a bagnio paved with 
fair tables of marble. Sandys. 
10 
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TAB 


2. A horizontal ſurface raiſed above the 


ground, uſed for meals and other pur- 
poſes. | 
We may again 
Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights. Shak. 
Help to ſearch my houſe; if I find not what I 
ſeek, let me for ever be your table ſport. Shakeſp. 
hildren at a table never aſked for any thing, 
but contentedly took what was given them. 
| Lecke on Educaticn. 
This ſhuts them out from all table converſation, 
and the moſt agreeable intercourſes. Addiſ. Spect᷑. 
If there is nothing ewe to diſcourage us, we may 
ſafely come to the Lo d's table, and expect to be 


kindly entertained by him when we do. Kettlevoell. 


Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and 
diftering from other apples, yet is a good table fruit. 


Mortimer. 

The nymph the table ſpread, 
Ambroſial cates, with nectar roſy red. = % 
3. The perſons ſitting at table, or partak- 


ing of entertainment. 
Give me ſome wine, fill full, 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole fable. Shak. 
4. The fare or entertainment itſelf: as, he 
keeps a good table. 
5. A tablet; a ſurface on which any thing 
15 written or engraved. 
He was the writer of them in the tables of their 
hearts. Hecker. 
*T was pretty, though a plague, 
To ſee him every hour; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table. Shakeſpcares 
All theſe true notes of immortality 
In our heart's table we ſhall written find. Davies. 
] prepar'd to pay, in verſes rude, 
A moſt deteſted act of gratitude : 
Ev'n this had been your elegy which now 
Is offer'd for your health, the table of my vow. Dry. 
There are books extant which the Atheiſt muſt 
allow of as proper evidence; even the mighty 
volumes of viſible nature, and the everlaſting tables 
of right reaſon 5 wherein, if they do not wilfully 
ſhut their eyes, they may read their own folly writ- 


ten by the finger of God in a much plainer and 


more terrible tentence than Belſhazzar's was by the 
hand upon the wall. Bentley's Sermons. 
Among the Romans, the judge or prætor granted 
adminiſtration, not only according to the tables of 
the teſtament, but even contrary to thoſe tables. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
By the twelve tables, only thoſe were called into 
ſucceſſion of their parents that were in the parent's 
power. Axyliſti. 
6. [ Tableau, Fr.] A picture, or any thing 
that exhibits a view of any thing upon a 
flat ſurface. 
: I never lov'd myſelf, 
Till now, infixed, I beheld myſelf | 
Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eye. Shakeſp. 
His Jalyſus or Bacchus he ſo eſteemed, that he 
had rather loſe all his father's images than that 
table. ; Peacham. 
Saint Anthony has a table that hangs up to him 
from a poor peaſant, who fancied the ſaint had 
ſaved his neck. Addiſon. 
7. An index; a collection of heads; a 
catalogue ; a ſyllabus, 


TAB 


It might ſeem impertinent to have added 2 tal; 

to a book of ſo ſmall a volume, and which e 
to be itfelf but a table: but it may n Kae 
tageous at once to learn the whole culture of is 
PR :  Evtlyn's Kakadu, 
Their learning reaches no farther than the bbs 

of contents. lr 


| Matt. 
8. A ſynopſis ; many particular; brought 
into one view. 
I have no images of anceſtors 
Wanting an ear, or noſe ; no forged tall: 
Of long deſcents, to boaſt falſe honours from. 


; Ben Jonjen, 
9. The palm of the hand. 
Miſtreſs of a fairer table 
Hath not hiſtory nor fable, Ben Finſm, 


10. Draughts ; ſmall pieces of wood ſhifted 
on ſquares. : 
Monſieur the nice, 
When he plays at tables, chides the dice. 8 kate, 
We are in the world like men playing at tables; 
the chance is not in our power, but te play it, is; 
and when it is fallen, we muſt manage it as we can, 
; 2er. 
11. To turn the TaBLES. To change the 
condition or fortune of two contending 
parties: a metaphor taken from the yi- 
ciſſitude of fortune at gaming-tables, 
They that are honeſt would be arrant knaves, if 
the tables were turned. L'Efirange, 
If it be thus, the tables would be turred upon 
me; but I ſhould only fail in my vain attempt. 
Dryaen, 
To TABLE. v. . [from the noun.] To 


board ; to live at the table of another, 
He loſt his kingdom, was driven from the ſo- 
ciety of men to table with the beaſts, and to graze 
with oxen. - Slutb. 
You will have no notion of delicacies, if v0u 
table with them; they are all for rank and foul 
feeding. : Feier. 
To TA'BLE. v. a. To make into 2 cata- 
logue ; to ſet down. 
I could have looked on him without admiration, 
though the cataloguę of his endowments had been 
tabled by his fide, and I to peruſe him by items. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymrotiines 
TA*BLEBED. 2. / [from fable and bed.) d 
bed of the figure of a table. 


Ta“BLEBEER. 2. .. [table and Beer. ] Beer 


uſed at victuals; {mall beer. 
Ta'BLEBOOK. 2. /. [table and bel.) A 
book on which any thing is graves 0 
written without ink. 
Vihat might you think, 


If I had play'd the deſc or table- het? „„ 
n play Shakeſpeare 5 Hari. 


Nature wipes clean the table-[0:8 firft, and tuen 
pourtrays upon it what ſhe pleaſeth. 


More againſt Atbeiſn. 

| never you Judge 

Put into your table-book whatſoe ver you 1 
worthy. a | 


Nature's fair table-book, our tender ſouls, 
We ſcrawl all o'er with old and empty ry 
Stale me morandums of the ſchcols» Sqvift's MI 


"FD 
TAa'BLECLOTH. 2. J [table and dts. 
Linen ſpread on a table. 10 


2 


Ta BLE MAN. nf. 


LI BONNE. n. /, 


| Tha lesen and earth may ſtrike their ſounds to- 


| fr auding cur approach. Shak, Ant. and Cleop. 
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TAB 


W 
: _— with her tablecloth., Camden's Rem. 


A man at draughts. 

7 « als the keys are lined, and in colleges 

1 SN Is the tablemen. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

[from table.] One who 

Ainſworth. 

TpLETALK» n. ſ. [table and talk.] Con- 

verlation at meals or entertainments ; 

bie difcourle. 

3 me 7215 you while I have a ſtomach. 

let it ſerve for tablctalke Shake Mer. of Ven. 


mule, 


they uſe 
TTL ER. Fo he 


boards. 


controverly R 

vas hoken but in jeſt. 

T. 51 ET. 2. J. [from table.] 

|. A ſmall level ſurface; | 

. A medicine in a ſquare form. 

I: hath been anciently in uſe to wear tablets of 

110k, or preſervatives, againſt the plague z as 

3-4 the venom to them from the ſpirits. . 
Bacon. 


Atterbury. 


wey 

\ ſurface written on or painted, 

i: was by the authority of Alexander, that 
through all Greece the young gentlemen learned, 
terre all other things, to defign upon zablers of 
boxen wood, Dryden. 

te piliar'd marble, and the fablet braſs, 
Mouldrinz, drop the victor's praiſe, Prior. 
TABOUR. ». /. [tabourin, tabour, old 

French.] A ſmall drum; a drum beaten 

with one ſtick to accompany a pipe. 

If zu did but hear the pediar at door, you 

would never dance again after a 7abour and pipe. 

| Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabour, 

More than I know the ſound of Marcius* tongue 

From every meaner man. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

Some bow the bagpipe up, that plays the country 

round: 

The tour and the pipe ſome take delight to ſound, 

| Drayton, 

Morrice dancers danced a maid marian, and a 

tatlar and pipe. | Temple. 
7 Taro R. v. 1. | taborer, old French, 

ſtom the noun.] To ſtrike lightly and 
frequently. 

And her maids ſhall lead her a3 with the voice 
loves, tabcuring upon their breaſts. Nah. ii. 7. 
14B0URER, 2. / [from fabour.] One 

nao beats the tabour, 

Waoula 4 could fee this tal ourer. Shakeſpeare. 

/ py wo 
\ ZOURET, 2, /, [from tabour.] A ſmall 

tabour, 5 

They ſhall depart the manor before him with 
Uumpeis, rabourtts, and other minſtrelſy. Spect᷑. 


[French.] A ta- 


5 


beur; a imall drum. 
5 Trump=ters, ; 
n brazen din biaft you the city's ear, 

P1652 mingle with our rattling zabourines, | 


gether, 


EA. 2, /. Tabourer. 

R I iu a hole of ſhepherds outgo, 

eto them yode a luſty tabrere, 

J r to the merry hornpipe plaid, 
7 *\2ret9 they danced, Spenſer”s Paſtorals. 
A BAT. 2. /. A tabour, | 

Tes 


Obſolete. 


re cliäſt thou Real away, that I might 
exe away with mirch and with tabrer? 
"TOA : Gen. xxxl. 27. 
Glan. ac. [tabularis, Latin.) 
Pager in the form of tables or ſy- | 


' Formed laminæ. * 


* x 
bare fone 
aavye lent 


*h Odo holding maſter doftor's , 


| Ta'cir. adj, [tacite, French; tacitus, 


=, oe edn 
* ee . 


TAC 


All the nodules that conſiſt of one uniform 
ſubſtance were formed from a point, as the cruſted 
ones, nay, and moſt of the ſpotted ones, and in- 
deed all whatever except thoſe that are tabular 
and plated. : Weindward on Foſſils. 
3. Set in ſquares, 
To TA'BULATE. v. a, [tabula, Latin.] 
1. To reduce to tables or ſynopſes. 
2. To ſhape with a flat ſurface. 
Ta'BULATED. adj. [tabula, Lat.] Hav- 
ing a flat ſurface. | 
Many of the beſt diamonds are pointed with 
fix angles, and ſome tabulated or plain, and ſquare, 
= Grew's Miſa um. 
Ta'cne. 2. J. | from tack.] Any thing 
takenhold of ; a catch; a loop; a button, 

Make fifty taches of gold; and couple the cur- 
tains together with the zaches. Excdus, xxvi. 6. 


Tacay GRAPHY. z. / ¶ raxis and yd po. 
The art or practice of quick writing. 


Latin.] Silent; implied; not expreſſed 
by words. 

As there are formal and written leagues re- 
ſpective to certain enemies, ſo is there à natural 
and racit confederation amongſt ail men againſt 
the common enemy of human ſociety, pirates. 
| Bacen's Holy War. 

In elective governments there is a facit cove- 
nant, that the king of their own making ſhall 
make his makers princes. L* Eftrange. 

Captiouſneſs not only produces miſbecoming ex 
preſſions and carriage, but is a zacit reproach of 
{ome incivility. Locke. 

Ta'ciTLY. adv. ¶ from racit.] Silently; 
without oral expreſſion. | 


they are tacitly aiming at their own commenda- 
tions, Addiſon. 


city implied, ſince they are plainly forbidden in 
ſcripture, Rogers's Sermons, 
TaciTtURNITY. 2. . [laciturnité, Fr. 
; , ig 
tacituraitas, Latin.] Habitual ſilence, 
The tecret2t+ of natures 
Have not more gift in fa riturnity. 
So:ne women have Tom: taciturnity, 
Some nunneries ſome grains of chaitity, Donne. 
Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity, by 
fits. | Arbuthnot. 
To Tack. v. a. | tacher, Breton. ] 
1. To ffften to any thing. It has now 
a ſenſe approaching to contempt. 
Of what ſupreme atmigaty pow'r 
Is thy great arm, which ſpaus the eaſt and weſt, 
And tacks the centte to the ſphere ! Herbert. 
True freedom you have well defin'd : 
But living as you liſt, and to your mind, 
And looſely tacł'd, all muſt be left behind. Dryd. 
The ſymmetry of clothes fancy appropriates to 
the wearer, tacking them to the body as if they be- 
longed to it. 
Frame ſo as to be covered with the halr-cloch, 
or a blanket racked about the edges, Mortimer. 
They ſerve every turn that ſhail be demanded, 
in hopes of getting ſome commendam Yacxed to 
their ſees, to the great diſcouragement 0: the in- 
ferior clergy. Swifts 
2. To join; to unite ; to ſtitch together. 
There 's but a thirc and an half in all my com- 
pany ; and the half thirt is two napkins 7acked 
together, and throvin over the ſhouiders like a 
herald's coat without {!cevess. Shazefpcare, 
I tacked two plays together for the pleacure of 
variety. Diyden. 
To Tack. v. v. [propably from zacive.] 
To turn a ſhip, | 
This verteria:a they conſtrue to be the compaſs, 
which is better interpceted the rope taat turns the 
ſhip ; as we ſay, makes it rack about. 


Shakeſpeare, 


While they are expoſing another's weakneſſes, | 


Indulgence to the vices of men ean never be ta- 


Grew. | 


Ta“ criCx. 


TAC 


Seeing Holland fall into cloſer meaſures with us 
and Sweden, upon the triple alliance, they have 
racked ſome points nearer Franſe. Temple. 

On either fide they nimbly zack, - 
Both ſtrive to intercept and guide the wind. Dryd. 
They give me ſigns . 
To tack about, and ſteer another way. Addiſon. 
Tack. 2. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. A ſmall nail. | 
2. The act of turning ſhips at ſea. 
At each tack our little fleet grows leſs, 
And, like maim'd fowl, ſwim lagging on the main, 
3. To hold Tacx, Tolaſt; to hold out. 
Tack is ſtill retained in Scotland, and 
denotes hold, or perſevering coheſion. 
Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, 
When countrey folke do dainties lacke. Tufſers 
If this twig be made of wood 
That will hold zack, I'll make the fur | 
Fly bout the ears of that old cur. Hudibras. 
TA'CKLE. 2. /. [tacel, Welſh, an arrow.] 
1. An arrow. 
The taki/ ſmote, and in it went. Chaucere 
2. Weapons; inſtruments of action. 
She to her tackie fell, 

And on the knight let fall a peal 

Of blows ſo fierce, and preis'd fo home, 

That he retir'd. Hudibras. 

Being at work without catching any thing, he 
reſolved to take up his face and be gone. L*Eftr. 

3. [Taeckel, a rope, Nutch.] The ropes of 
a ſhip: in a looſer ſenſe, all the inſtru- 


ments of ſailing. 
After at fea a tall ihip did appear, 
Made all of heben and white ivory, 
The fails of gold, of filk the fache were, 
Mild was the wind, calm ſeem'd the ſea to be. 
Spenſer. 
At the helm 


A ſeeming mermaid ſteers; the filken zack/es 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands 
That yarely frame the office. Shakefpcares 
Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in't; though thy tackle *s turn, + 
Thou ſhew'ft a noble veſſel. Shep. Coridlanuss.” 
A ſtately ſhip 
With all her bravery on, and zac#/e trim, 
Sails ſill'd, and ſtreamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play. 
| Milton. 
As for tackle, the Bœotians invented the oar; 
Daedalus, and his fon Icarus, the maſts and fails. 
Heylyne 
Ere yet the tempeſt roars 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and ſtretch your oars. 
Dryden. 
If he drew the figure of a ſhip, there was not a 
rope among the rackle that eſcaped him. 
Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
TACKLED. adj. [from tacłle.] Made of 


ropes tacked together. 

My man fhall 

Bring thee cords, made like a tacłled ſtair, 

Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 

Muſt be my convoy in the ſecret night. Shaleſp. 

TACKLING, z. J. [from tackle. ] | 

1. Furniture of the maſt. | 
They wondered at their ſhips and their tachlinge. 

Abbot 

Zac kling, as ſails and cordage, muſt be foreſcen, 

and laid up in ſtore. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Red ſheets of lightning o'er the ſeas are ſpread 

Our tackling yield, and wrecks at laſt ſucceed. Gare 


2. Inſtruments of action: as, f/hing tack- 


ling, Kitchen tackling. 

1 will furniſh him with a. rod, if you will fur- 
niſh him with the reſt of the tackling, and make 
him a fither. | Waltone 


Terrier! 52 [ Taxlizogy, drr; Face 


zigue, French. ] Relating-—. 
to the art of ranging a battle. 


Brown's Vutgar Errours. | 


Ta CcTICKsy. 


TAG 


* Ta'cTICKs. . J. [Teil] The art of 
'ranging men in the field of battle. 
When Tully had read the tacticks, he was think- 
Ing on the bar, which was his field of battle. 
Dryden. 
Ta'cTILE. adj. [tadile, Fr. tactilis, tactum 
Lat.] Suſceptible of touch. | 
At this proud yiclding word 
She on the ſcene her tactile ſweets preſented, 
Beaumont's Pſyche. 
We have iron, ſounds, light, figuration, facile 
qualities; ſome of a more active, ſome of a more 
paſſive nature. Hale, 
TacTtrLITY. 2. J. [from tactile.] Per- 
ceptibility by the touch. | 
Ta'cTION. 2. . [ taction, Fr. tactio, Lat.] 
The act of touching. | 
'Ta"DPOLE. 7. /. [tad, toad, and pola, a 
young one, Sax.] A young ſhapeleſs frog 
or toad, conſiſting only of a body and a 
tail; a porwiggle. 
J'll broach the zadpsle on my rapier's point. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Poor Tom eats the toad and the tadpole. Shak. 
The reſult is not a perfect frog, but a radpole, 
without any fect, and having a long tail to ſwim 
with. Ray. 
A black and round ſubſtance began to dilate, 
and after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be 
diſcernable, and at laſt become what the ancients 
called gyrinus, we a porwigle or tadpole. | 
Brauns Vulgar Errours. 
Ta'tn, the poetical contraction of taker. 
'Ta"rFETA. 2. . [taffetas, Fr. raffttar, 
Spaniſh.] A thin filk. 
All hail, the richeſt beauties on the earth! 
Beauties no richer than rich taffata. Shakeſpeare. 
Never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd ; | 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
Three pil'd hyperboles. Shak. Lowe's Labour loft. 
Some think that a conſiderable diverſity of co- 
Jours argues an equal diverfity of nature; but I 
am not of their mind, for not to mention the 
changeable taffety, whoſe colours the philoſophers { 
call not real, but apparent. Boyle on Colours. 


Tas. . /. I tag, Iflandick, the point of a 


lace.] 
1. A point of metal put to the end of a 
ſtring. | | 
2. Any thing paltry and mean. 
If tag and rag be admitted, learned and un- 
learned, it is the fault of ſome, not of the law. 
Will you hence 
Before the tag return, whoſe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 
The tag-rag people did not clap him and hiſs 


him. 8 hakeſpcare. 
He invited tag, rag, and bob- tail, to the wedding. 
= L'Eſtrange. 


3. A young ſheep. 
To Tad. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To fit any thing with an end, or point 
of metal; as, zo tag à lace. 
2. To fit one thing with another, ap 
pended. | 

His courteous hoſt 

Tags every. fentence with ſome fawning word, 
.Such as my king, my prince, at leaſt my lord. 
Dryden. 
Tis tagg*d with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 
The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. 
Dryden. 


3. The word is here improperly uſed. 


Compell'd by you to tag in rhimes 

The common ſlanders of the times. Seoift. 

. To join. This 1s properly 0 tack. 
Reſiſtance, and the ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
Hanover, the whig writers perpetually tag together. 
Swift's Miſcellanies. 


Taraf. 5. J [tag and tail.] A worm 


TAI 


— 


which has the tail of another colour. 
They feed on tag worms and lugges. Careꝛo. 
There are other worms; as the marſh and tag- 

tail. Walton. 


Tai, u. . [xxxl, Saxon. ] 

1. That which terminates the animal be- 
hind ; the continuation of the vertebræ 
of the back hanging looſe behind. 


Oft have I ſeen a hot v'er-weening cur 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld, 
Who having ſutfer'd with the beai's tell paw, 
Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs, and cry'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
This ſees the cub, and does himſelf oppoie, 
And men and boats his active rail confounds. 
Waller. 
The lion will not kick, but will ſtrike ſuch a 
ſtroke with his tail, that will break the back of 
his encounterer. : More. 
Rouz'd by the laſh of his own ſtubborn tail, 
Our lion now will Foreign foes aſſall. Dryden. 
The tail fin is haif a toot high, but underneath 
level with the tail. Geo. 


2. The lower part. 

The Lord ſhall make thee the head, and not the 
fail; and thou ſhalt be above, and not beneath. 
| Deut. xxviil. 13. 
3. Any thing hanging long; a catkin. 

Duretus writes a great praiſe of the diſtilled water 
of thoſe rails that hang upon willow trees. 

Harvey on Conſumptiens. 


4. The hinder part of any thing. 
With the helm they turn and ſteer the tai/. Butler. 


5. Te turn Tail, To fly; to run away. 
| Would ſhe turn tail to the heron, and fly quite 
out another way; but all was to return in a higher 


pitch. Sidney. 


To TAIL. v. 2. To pull by the tail. 

The conqu' ring foe they ſoon aſſail'd, 
Firſt Trulla ſtav'd, and Cerdon tail d. Hudibras. 
Ta“ILED. adj. [from fail.] Furniſhed 


with a tail. | 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like a goat. 
Grew. 


Ta"lLLAGE. 2. . [tailler, French.] 

Taillage originally tignifies a piece cut out of the 
whole; and, metaphorically, a ſhare of a man's 
ſubſtance paid by way of tribute, In law, it ſigni- 
fies a toll or tax.  Cowel, 


TaiLLE. 7. /. 

Taille, the fee which is oppoſite to fee-ſimple, 
becauſe it is ſo minced or pared, that it is not in 
his free power to be diſpoſed of who owns it; but 
is, by the firſt giver, cut or-divided from all other, 
and tied to the iſſue of the donee. This limitation, 
or taille, is either general or ſpecial. Taille general 
is that whereby lands or tenements are limited to 
a man, and to the heirs of his body begotten ; 
and the r-afon of this term is, becauſe how many 
ſoever women the tenant, holding by this title, ſhall 
take to his wives, one after another, in lawful ma- 
trimony, his iſſue by them all have a poſſibility to 
inherit one after the other. Taille ſpecial is that 
whereby lands or tenements be limited unto a man 
and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies be- 
gotten. Covel. 


Ta'rLoR. 2. J [ailleur, from tailler, Fr. 
to cut.] One whoſe buſineſs is to make 


clothes. 
I'll entertain a ſcore or two of railors, 
To ftudy faſhions to adorn my body. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Here's an Engliſh tailor come for ſtealing out of 
a French hoſe; come, tailor, you may roaſt your 
gooſe. Shakeſpeare. 
The knight came to the zailor's, to take meaſure 
of his gown. Camden. 
The world is come now to that paſs, that the 
tailor and ſhoe-maker may cut out what religion 
they pleaſe, Hobel. 
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It was prettily ſaid b 
ſhould not be ts bas. Ion, 
| * = the phraſe of a tale, 
n Covent-Garden did a tail 
That ſure a place deſerv'd inks __— 
To TAINT. v. a. [1eindre, French. | 


b 7 o 
1. To imbue or impregnate with any 


thing, | 
. The ſpaniel, ſtruck 
Stiff by the tainted gale, with open noſe 
Draws full upon the latent prey, Tem; 
2. To ſtain; to ſully. wo 
We come not by the way of accuſati 
TCutiat! 
To taint that honour evety good 8 


Sba & part. 


that friend; 
» though — 
Celli, 


Kirz, 


3 Sirens taint 
e minds of all men, whom they c ; 
Wich their attractions. ee ee 
a They the truth . 
Wich ſuperſtitlons ard traditions taint, 

. Thoſe pure im:nortal elements 
Eje him rainted now, and purge him off 
As a diſtemper. | Mitra 
5 I» rege 3 to poiſon; to diſeaſe, 

othing taints ſound lungs foaner than inf 

the breath of conſumptive lungs. FT 

: Harvey on C:nſumprice;, 

Salts in fumes contract the veticles, = — 
the tainted air may affect the lungs by its heat. 

| Arbuths.t er Ar. 

With wholeſome herbage mixt, the direful dane 
Of vegetable venom taints the plain. Pepe. 

4. To corrupt. | 
A ſweet- bread you found it tainted or fly-blown, 

Swift, 


As, 


The yellow tinging plague 
Internal viſion zaints. Thomos's Spring 
5. A corrupt contraction of attain!, 

To TainT. v. . To be infected; to be 


touched with ſomething corrupting. 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunſinane 
I cannot taint with fear. Shabeſprare's Nacht. 


Tal RN r. 2. J. [| teinte, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. A tincture; a ſlain. 
2. An inſect. 


There is found in the ſummer a ſpider cali) a 
taint, of a red colour, and ſo little, that ten of the 
largeſt will hardly outweigh a grain. 

Brown's Vilgar Eriurh 

As killing as the canker to the role, 

Or taint worm to the weaning herds that foo 
19% 
3. Infection; corruption; depravation. 
| Her offence | 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 3 
That monſters it; or your forevouch'd affetion 
Fall'n into taint. Shakeſpeare's King Liar 

My hellhounds ſhall lick up the dia? and fl, 
Which man's polluting fin with tale! ham ſhed 
On what was pure. Multi. 

A father that breeds his ſon at home, | 
him better from the rajnt of fervants than abroad, 


can keep 


But is no rank, no tation, no degree, 

From this contagious taint of ſorrow free 
4. A ſpot; a ſoil; a blemiſh. 

Now I 

Unſpeak mine own detraQion ; here moe 

The raints and blames I laid upon myielb. 

Ta'Ix TL ESS. adj, | from taint] 

from infection; pure. 

No humours groſs, or ont ſteams, 

tain-leſt body owe „ 

e Swift Afiſced arr. 

Ta'iIxTURE. 2. , [tinfura, Lat finer 

Fr.] Taint; tinge; defilement. 

See here the raintwre of thy ne! 1 

And look thyſelf be faultleſs. « . Jr - 

7 TAKE. wv. a. [preterite 700, = F 5 ' 

taken, ſometimes r; tala, Iſlandicx; 


ey tek, I take 3 &y took, [ took. ] 1. Ti 


? Pei. 


Free 
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SALE: 
1. To receive what is offered ; correla- 


tire to give; oppoſed to refuſe. . 
Then took I the cup at the Lord's 


all the nations to drink, er. xxv. 17. 
* thou advis'd, thy black deſign er 1 


this coun | ; 
* man may tate a knave's.advices 


hut idiots only may be cozen'd twice. 
8 Jas you ſe]. 
Madam, Ct , a2 6 u, p Philips 
Difreſs's myſelf, like you, confin'd I live, 
2. To ſeize what is not given. > 
In ſetters one the barking porter ty d, 


And ge him trembling from his ſovereign's ſide. | 
rake the nether or the upper mil- þ 1 | 
10. To underſtand in any particular ſenſe | 


Dryden. 
Jo receive. 
No man ſhall 
tone to pledge. JI 
, To receive with good or ill 
For, what we know mult bee, 

Why ſhould we, in our peevith oppoſition, 

Tate it to heart? * Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


; Deut. xxiv. 6. 
will. | 


I will frown as they paſs by, and let them tate it | 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
La vou! if you ſpeak ill of the devil, how he! 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, | 


ts they liſt. 


gates it at heart! 
Damaſco, without any more ado, yielded unto 
the Turks; which the baſſa too in fo good part, 

that he would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to enter it. 
EKunolles's Hiſtory. 


The king being in a rage, toe it grievouſly that 


was mocked. | 2 Macc. vii. 39. 

The queen, hearing of a declination of mo- 
parchy, 7:4 it ſo ill as the would never after hear 
of the other's ſuit, Baton, 


A following hath ever been a thing civil, and] 


well alen in monarchies, ſo it by without too 
much popularity. Bacon. 
The diminution of the power of the nobility they 
* very heavily. Clarendon. 
I hope you will not expect from me things de- 
monſtrated with certainty z3 bug will take it well 
that I ſhould offer at a new thing. Graunt. 
If I have been a little pilfering,-IT take it bit- 
&rly of thee to tell me of it, Dryden. 
The ſole advice I could give him in conſcience, 
would be that whick he would zake ill, and not fol- 
low, | _ Swift, 
5. To lay hold on; to catch by ſurprize or 
artifice. - | 
Who will belteve a man that hath no houſe, and 
lodgeth whereſoever the night raketb him? 
: Ecclus. xxxvi. 26. 
They ſlenced thoſe who oppoſed them, by tra- 
ducing them abroad, or taking advantage againſt 
them in the houſe, Clarendon, 
Wiſe men are overborn when taken at a diſad- 
vantage, Collier of Confidence, 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they tate, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 
Pope. 
b. To ſnatch; to ſeize. 
Iam contented to dwell on the Divine Provi- 
cence, and zake up any occaſion to lead me to its 
wn!emplation, | | Hale. 
, To make priſoner. 
Wee a meeting with this old fat fellow, | 
die we may take him, and diſgrace him for it. 
K Shakeſpeare. 
ing Lear hath lofty he and his daughter 7a'en, 
Shakeſpeare, 
mould have 
eee Acts, xxii. 27. 
Te entering with wonderful celerity on every 
3% Kew and ok three hundred Janizaries, 
v.To : : | Knoles, 
captivate with pleaſure ; to delight ; 
to engage. ; J 
4 _ than hiſtory ean pattern, though devis'd 
Play'd to take ſpectators. Shakeſpeare. 
I long b ö 
To hear the ſtory of your life, which muſt 


This man was take Fol 
m: n of 
been killed, the Jews, and 


Vor. II 


|. „Let her nat dals thee with her eyelids. 
hand, and 


ſel, from Lucippus eate. Waller. | 
I be thronging audience. 


Dryden. | 
I'd cakethercoutiſe]. -. - 
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1 

$1410 6 < Prov, vi. 25. 

| © Taken by Perkin's amiable behaviour, he enter- 

1380 view as became the perfon of Richard duke 
O OrK. 1 K 

Their ſong was partial, but the harmony 

Suſpended hell, and took with raviſhment 


* 


to allure the eye, and tate the heart. Decay of Picty. 


And therefore can compa mon take an 4; gives Dry 4. This beauty ſhines through ſome men's actions, 


ſets off all that they do, and tales all they come 

near. | Locke, 
Cleombrotus was ſo taken with this proſpect, 

that he had no patience, | | 

To entrap ; to catch in a ſnare. 

Tale us the foxes, that ſpoil the vines. 

ö Cant. ii. 15. 


or manner. 


or æther than the heaven. 
You take me right, Eupolis 3 for there is no 
poſſibility of an holy war. 
I take it, andiron braſs, called white braſs, hath 
ſome mixture of tin to help the luftre, Bacon. 
Why, now you take me; theſe are rites 
That grace love's days, and crown his nights: 
Theſe are the motions I wonld ſee. Ben Jonſon. 
Give them one ſimple idea, and ſee that they 
take it right, and perfectly comprehend it. Locke. 


neigh- 


elſe but the fincere love 
| Wake. 


bour. 
11. To exact. 
Jad no uſury of him or increaſe. Lev. xxv. 36. 


12. To get; to have; to appropriate. 


of God and our 


me the perſons, and tale the goods to thyſelf. 

a Cen. xiv. 21. 
13. To uſe; to employ. 
This man always takes time, and ponders things 


maturely before he paſſes his judgment. Matis. 
14. To blaſt; to infect. 4 
Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameneſs | Shakeſpeare. 


15, To judge in favour of ; to adopt. 
The niceſt eye could no diſtinction make, 
Where lay the advantage, or what fide to rake. 

4 Dryden. 
16. To admit any thing bad from without. 
| I ought to have a care 
To keep my wounds from taking air. Hudibras, 
17. To get; to procure. 
Striking ſtones, they tea fire out of them. 
1 2 Mac. Xo Jo 
18. To turn to; to practiſe. 
If any of the family be diſtreſſed, order is taken 
for their relief: if any be ſubject to vice, or take 
ill courſes, they are reproved. Bacon's New Atlant. 


19. To cloſe in with; to comply with, 


Old as I am, I rade thee at thy word, 
And will to-morrow thank thee with my ſword. 
: : Dryden, 
She to her country's uſe refign'd your ſword, 
And you, kind lover, tec her at her word. Dryd. 
I take thee at thy word. Reowwe's Ambit. Stepm. 
20. To form; to fix. HE 
Reſolutions taten upon full debate were ſeldom 
proſecuted” with equal reſolution. „ Clarendon, 
21. To catch in the hand; to ſeize, _ 
He put forth a hand, and eo me by a lock of 
my head. | Exel. vili. 3. 
1 took not arms till urg'd by ſelf-defence, Dryd. 
22. To admit; to ſuffer. | 
Yet thy moiſt clay is pliant to command; 
Now tale the mould; now bend thy mind to feel 
The firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel. 
1 19% Dryden. 
23. To perform any action. 
Peradventure we ſhall prevail againſt him, and 
take our revenge on him. 


of yo | . 
ale the ear Rrangely, . Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


W * 


Bacon. 


5 SES Milton. 
If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do | 
it yet more when ſhe is thus'beautified on purpoſe |. 


Wake. ö 


And the king of Sodom ſaid unto Abram, Give 


"TS IR 


The words are more properly taken for the air | 
bs Raleigh. | 


Bacon's Holy War. | 


| 


Charity taten in its largeſt extent is nothing | 


Fer. xx. — 
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Usazsah put forth his hand to the ark, and tot 
Kold of it, for the oxen ſhook it. 2 Sam. vi. 6. 
© Taking my leave of them, I went into Macedo- 


nia. ; . 2 Core 
Before I proceed, I would take ſome breath. - 
| Bacon. 


His wind he never tool whilſt the cup was at 
his mouth, but obſerved the rule of drinking 
with one breath. ; Hakewill, 

A long ſigh he drew, 

And, his voice failing, took his laſt adieu. 

- Dryden's Fables. 

The Sabine Clauſus came, | 
And from afar at Dryops tcot his aim. Dryd. En. 
Her lovers names in order to run o'er,: y 

The girl woc breath full thirty times ana more. 
Dryd:s. 

Heighten'd revenge he ſhould have roch; 

He ſhould have burnt his tutor's bool. Prior. 

The huſband's affairs made it neceſſary for him 
to take a voyage to Naples. Addiſon's Spectator. 

I took a walk in Lincoln's Inn Garden. Tath:, 

The Carthaginian 79k his ſeat, and Pompey en- 
tered with great dignity in his own perſon. Tatler. - 

I am poſſeſſed of power and credit, can gratify | 
my favourites, and tate vengeance on my enemies. 

; : 2 : SIifte 

24. To receive into the mind. | 

: When they ſaw the boldneſs of Peter and John, 
they took knowledge of them that they had been 


with Jeſus, ; Acts, iv. 
It appeared in his face, that he took great con- 
tentment in this our queſtion. Bacon. 


Doctor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this par- 
ticular inclination, to take a prejudice againſt a 
man for his looks, among the ſmaller vices in 
morality, and names it a proſopolepſia. 

PRE Addiſon's Spectater. 

A ſtudent ſhould never ſatisfy himſelf with bare 

attendance on lectures, unleſs he clearly takes yp 

the ſenſe, 5 Watts. 
5. To go into. | 

When news were brought that the French king 
beſieged Conſtance, he poſted to the ſea-coaſt to 


2 


take ſhip. Camden. 
Tygers and lions are not apt to rake the water. 
Hale, 


26. To go along; to follow]; to purſue. 
The joyful ſhort-liv*d news, ſoon ſpread around, 
Took the ſame train. . Dryden. 
Obſerving ſtill the motions of their flight, 
What courſe they cook, what happy ſigns they ſhew'. 
27. To ſwallow ; to receive. | 
Conſider the inſatĩsfaction of ſeveral bodies, and 
of their appetite to tale in others. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Turkeys take down ſtones, having found in the 
gizzard of one no leſs than ſeven hundred. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
28, To ſwallow as a medicine. 
Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he 
has a wit above all the world, and, as fulſome a 
doſe as you give him, he ſhall readily take it down, 
and admit the commendation, though he cannot 
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believe the thing. South, 
Upon this aſſurance he took phyſick. Locle. 
29. To chooſe one of more. | 
Tale to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton. 
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Either but one man, or all men are kings: tate 
which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of govern- 
ment. Ds Leodkes 

30. To copy. 1 8 55 

Our phenix queen was pourtray'd too ſo bright, 

Beauty alone could beauty tate fo right. Dryden. 

31. To convey; to carry; to tranſport. 
Carry fir John Falſtaff to the Fleet, a 

Tate all his company along with him. 
3 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

He ſat him down in a ſtreet; for no man teck 
them into his houſe to lodging. Judges, xix. 15. 

32. To faſten on; to ſeize. 
Whercſoc ver he fate him he teareth him; and. 
he foameth. | Mark, ix. 18. 


11 Ns 


= 


TAK 


No temptation hath taten you, but ſuch as is , 
I Cor. x. 13. 


common to man. : 
When the froſt and rain have taken them, they 
grow dangerous. | Tem ple. 
At firſt they warm, then ſcorch, and then the 
take | 
Now with long necks from ſide to fide they feed; 


At length grown ſtrong their mother fire forlake, | 
Dryden. 
No beaft will eat ſour graſs till the froſt hath | 


Ard a new colony of flames ſucceed. 


taken it. Mort. 


In burning of ſtubble, take care to plow the | 


land up round the field, that the fire may not tale 
the hedges. Mortimer. 


33. Not to refuſe ; to accept. 
Take no ſatisfaction for the life of a murderer, 
he ſhall be ſurely put to death, Num. xxxv. 31. 
Thou _ thy mother's word too far, faid he, 
And haſt uſurp'd thy boaſted pedigree. 


child gives the father abſolute power over him, will 
find him anſwer nothing : we are to take his word 
for this. Locke. 
Who will net receive clipped money whilſt he 

. ſees the great receipt of the exchequer admits it, 


and the bank and goldſmiths will take it of him? 
; Locke. 


34. To adopt. £ 
I will take you to me for a people, and I will be 
to you * God. | 


35. To change with reſpect to place. 

When he departed, he ock out two pence, and 
gave them to the hoſt. 
He put his hand into his boſom; and when 
he 7c it out, it was leprous. Exodus, iv. 6. 
If you flit the artery, thruſt a pipe into it, and 
eaſt a ſtrait ligature upon that part containing the 
pipe, the artery will not beat below the ligature; 
yet do but zake it off, and it will beat immediately. 
? aye 
Lovers flung themſelves from the top of the pre- 
Cipice into the ſea, where they _— ſometimes 
taken up alive. | Addiſon. 


36. To ſeparate. 
A A mulcitude, how great ſoever, brings not a 
man any nearer to the end of the inexhauſtible 
ock of number, where ſtill there retains as much 


to be added as if none were taken out, Lackes 
The living fabrick now in pieces tale, 

Of every part due obſervation make; 

All which ſuch art diſcovers. Blackmore. 


37. To admit. 
Let not a widow be alen into the number under 
threeſcore. 1 Tim. v. g. 
Though ſo much of heaven appears in my make, 
The fouleſt impreſſions I eaſily tale. Swift. 


38. To purſue; to go in. 
5 He alone 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd took his way. Milt. 
To the port ſhe rakes her way, 
And ſtands upon the margin of the ſea, Dryden. 
Where injur'd Niſus takes his airy courſe. Dryd. 
Give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 
And let eternal juſtice zake the way. Dryden. 
It was her fortune once to take her way, 
Along the ſandy margin of the ſea. Dryden. 


39. To receive any temper or diſpoſition 


of mind. 2 
They ſhall not tate ſhame. Mic. ii. 6. 
Thou haſt ſcourged me, and haſt talen pity on 


They take deligat in approaching to God. 
Iſaiah, lviii. 2. 

Take a good heart, O Jeruſalem. Bar. iv. 30. 
len die in deſire of ſome things which they tate 


to heart. Bacon. 
Few are ſo wicked as to take delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 


Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride 
to behave themſelves prettily, perceiving themſeives 
eſtee med. "wn Locke. 

40. T'o endure ; to bear. 
4 can be as quiet as any body with thoſe that are 


Dryden. 
He that ſhould demand of him how begetting a | 


Exodus, vi. 7. | 


Luke, x. 35- | 


Tobit, | 


TAK 


He miet with ſuch a reception as thoſe only de- 


| 
Won't you then zate a jeſt ? Spectator. 
; 
a &wift's Miſcell. 


ſerve who are content. to rake it, 
41. To draw; to derive, 
The firm belief of a future judgment is the moſt 
forcible motive to a good life, becauſe talen from 
this conſideration of the moſt laſting happineſs and 
miſery. 2 | Tillotſon. 
42. To leap; to jump over. 
Ss of which had the ſtrength, ev'n at your 
oor, 


To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. 
43. To aſſume. 


Fit you to the cuſtom, 

And take t' ye, as your predeceſſors have, 
Your honour with your form. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

I tate liberty to ſav, that theſe propoſitions are fo 
far from having an univerſal aſſent, that to a great 
part of mankind they are not known. Locle. 

44. To allow; to admit. 
Take not any term, howſoe ver authorized by the 


language of the ſchools, to Rand for any thing till |, 
Locke. | 
Chemiſts zake, in our preſent controverſy, ſome- || 


you have an idea of it. 


thing for granted, which they ought to prove. 


Boyle. 
I took your weak excuſes. Dryden. 
. . { 
45. To receive with fondneſs. 
I lov'd you ſtill, and 
Too you into my boſom. Dryden. 


46. To carry out for uſe, | 
He commanded them that they ſhould take no- 
thing for their Journey ſave a ſtaff, Mark, vi. 8. 
47. Jo ſuppoſe ; to receive in thought ; 
to entertain in opinion, 8 
| This I rake it 
Is the main motive of our preparations. Shakeſp. 
The ſpirits that are in all tangib!e bodies are ſcarce 
known: ſometimes they rake them for vacuum, 
whereas they are the moſt active of bodies. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
He 700k himſelf to have deierved as much as any 
man, in contributing more, and appearing ſooner 
in their firſt approach towards rebeliion. Clarend. 
Is a man unfortunate in marriage? Still it is be- 
cauſe he was deceived; and ſo tos that for virtue 
and afteCtion which was nothing but vice in a diſ- 
guiſe, | South, 
Depraved appetites cauſe us often to zake that for 
true imitation of nature which has no reſemblance 
of it. F Dryden. 
So ſoft his treſſes, fill'd with trickling pearl, 
Vou'd doubt his fex, and tate him for a girl. Tate. 
Time is talen for ſo much of infinite duration 
as is meaſured out by the great bodies of the uni- 
verſe. Locke. 
They who would advance in knowledge ſhould 
lay down this as a tundamental rule, not to take 
words for things. Locke. 
Few will zake a propoſition which amounts to no 
more than this, that God is pleaſed with the doing 
of what he himſelf commands, for an innate moral 
principle, ſince it teaches ſo lit.le. . Locke. 
Some tor:es will take you for a whig, ſome whigs 
will rake you for a tory. | Pope. 
As I take it, the two principal branches of 
preaching are, to tell the people what is their duty, 
and then ro convince them that it is fo. Sift, 
48. To ſeparate for 0:e's ſelf from any 


any place. | 
Iwill tate of them for prieſts. Tjaiab, lxvi. 21. 
Hath God aſlayed to take a nation from the 
midſt of another? Deut. iv. 34. 
| I might have taken her to me to wife. 
Gen. xii. 19. 
Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for 
God 70k him. Cen. v. 24. 
Four heifers from his female ſtore he roch. Dry. 


49. Not to leave ; not to omit. 


— 


bl 
2 


The diſcourſe here is about ideas, which he ſays | 


; 


Juarrelſome, and be us troubleſome m another , 
hen I meet with thoſe that will rake it. L'Eftr. | 


quantity; to remove for one's ſelf from | 


** 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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are ten! things, and we ſee in C 


| od: In raking 
along with me, to make it "ps thiy 
purpoſe, the argument n mag 1 do hig 


Voung gentlemen ought not only to wha kts 


with them a clear idea of the antio,.: 
and figures, but likewiſe to — 2 — 
tick in reducing the ſums of mone 
their own country. , 
50. To receive payments. 
Never a wife leads a better life th 
do what ſhe will, tate all, pay all. 
51, To obtain by mentaraticn. | 


Shakeſpeare, 
The knight coming to the taylor's to take mea. 


ſure of his gown, perceiveth i 
lying there. Sr the like gown cloth 
With a two foot rule in his hand ons 
walls, he too the dimenſions of the 8 2 


52. To withdraw. duft. 


Honeycomb, on the verge of threeſcore | 
aſide, and aſked me, whether I {would 3 
to marry ? : ; X | SpeRtater, 

53. To ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe ; 
to affect ſo as not to laſt, 
Tiberius, noted for his niggardly tem 
gave his attendants their ne ; bs wu ws 
taken with a fit of generoſity, and divided them in. 
to three claſſes, Arbutbrat, 
54. To compriſe ; to comprehend. 
| We always tale the account of a future ſtate in- 
to our ſchemes about the concerns of this world, 
4 Atterbury.. 

Had thoſe who would perſuade us that there 
are innate principles, not taken them together in 
groſs, but conſidered ſeparately the parts, they 
would not have been ſo forward to believe they 
were innate. Locle. 

55. To have recourſe to. 

A ſparrow tcok a buſh juſt as an eagle made a 
ſtoop at an hare, L' Eftrange, 

The cat preſently tales a tree, and ſees the pour 
fox torn to pieces. L'Eftrargi. 

56. To produce; or ſuffer to be produced. 

No purpoſes whatſoever which are meant for 
the good of that land will proſper, or tale good 
effect. Spenſcrs 

57. To catch in the mind. 
Iheſe do beſt who tale material hints to be 
zudged by hiſtory. | I. Lickts 
58. To hire; to rent. 
If three ladies like a luckleſs play, 
Take the whole houſe upon the poet's day. Pept 
59. To engage in; to be active in. 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the cafe 
yours; 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon; 
Behold yourſelf ſo by a ſon diſdain'd; 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
And in your pow'r ſo ſilencing your fone 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
60. To incur; to receive as it happens. 


to tho 
Arbuthnt on val 


In ſtreams, my boy, and rivers rale thy chance; 


There ſwims, ſaid he, thy whole inheritance. Ads 
Now take your turn; and, as a brother ſhou'd, 
Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. 


Dryden's AZ reid. 


61. To admit in copulation. 
Five hundred aſſes yearly tet the borſe, 


Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. Sardht. 


62. To catch eagerly. 


Drances cok the word; who grudg'd, long fince,, 


The riſing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden. 


Jo uſe as an oath or expreſſion. 


' ame of the Lord in 
I ſhalt not tate the n ere 


64. To ſeize as a diſeaſe. 
* They that come abroad after theſe W are 


"(Me 
commonly taken with ſickneſs. ace 


: imming in 
3 my ON on the 8 8 0 with a en prjdn 
y . To deprive of. 


65. To TAKE away. 
. If any take away from the book of this prop = 


ir arithme- 


an ſhe does; : 


mne 8 r 


TAR 


God mall tale 


* bill for taking ata the votes of biſhops 
was called a bill for taking away all temporal juriſ- 


Rev. xx. 19. 


/ . 
diction. Clarendon 


Many diſperſed objects breed confuſion, and zake |. 


from the picture that grave "_—_ aim 

es beauty to the piece. ryden. 
on Bolle be hunted like a beaſt of prey; 

By your own law I take your life away, 


want, and all you take away. Dryd. Æn. 
5 - who "zives 3 any thing, has not al- 
ways a right to fake it away again. 
Not foes nor fortune tate this pow'r atvay, 
And is my Abelard leſs kind than they ? Popes 


66. To TAK E away, To ſet aſide; to re- 


ve. 
or we take away conſciouſneſs of pleafure and 
zin, it will de hard to know wherein to place 
perional identity. 3 Locke. 
bs, To Take care, To be careful; to be 


ſalicitous for; to ſuperintend. 


Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ax that treadeth out 


the corn. Doth God take care for oxen ?- 


1 Cor. ix. 9. | 


68. J Tak E cares To be cautious; to 
be vigilant. 
bg. To Ta RE courſe. To have recourſe to 
meaſures, : 
They meant to tale a courſe to deal with parti- 
eulars by reconcilements, aud cared not for any 
head. Bacon. 
The violence of ſtorming is the courſe which God 
is forced to tate for the deſtroying, but cannot, 
without changing the courſe of nature, for the 
converting, of ſinners. Hammond. 


10. To Take down, To cruſh; to re- 


duce ; to ſupprels. 
Do you think he is now ſo dangerous an enemy 
43 he is counted, or that it is fo hard to fate him 


dun as ſome ſuppoſe? . Spenſer on Ireland. 
Take dawn their mettle, keep them lean and bare. 
Dryden. 


Lacqueys were never ſo ſaucy and pragmaztical | 
25 now, and he ſhould be glad to fee them talen 


dren, e 


Jl. To Taxe down. To ſwallow z 
by the mouth. 

We cannot rake detun the lives of living crea- 
tur?s, which ſome of the Paracelſians ſay, if they 
could be taten deaun, would make us immortal: 
the next for ſubcilty of operation, to take bodies 
putrefied, ſuch as may be eaſily taken. Bacon. 

72. To Take from. To derogate; to de- 
tract. | 1 2 

It takes not from you, that you were born with 
principles of generoſity; but it adds to you, that 
you have cultivated nature. Dryden. 


7j. To Take from, To deprive of. 


Addiſon. 
to take 


Conve:iation will add to their knowledge, but 


be too apt to rale from their virtue. Locke. 
Gentle gods, rake my breath from me. Shakeſp. 


I will ſmite thee, and fake thine head from thee. | 


1-Sam. 


74. To Take heed. To be cautious ; to 
eware. 


Tale becd of a miſchievous man. Ecclus. xi. 33. 
Take beed leſt paſſion 

Sway thy judgment to do aught. 

Children ts ſerve their parents? int'reſt live: 

Take beed what doom againſt yourſelf you give. 

* . th 
75+ To Take heed to, To attend. 

Nothing ſweeter than to take beed unto the com- 

a N of the Lord. Ecclus. xxiii. 27. 

70. 5 Take in. To incloſe. 
pon the ſea-coaft are parcels of land that would 
Pay well for the rating in. Mortimer: Huſbandry. 


77. To Take in. To leflen ; to contract: 


%, be took in bis Jail. 


away his part out of the book of 


Dryden. 
The fun ral porap which to your kings you pay, | 


Locke. 


Milton. 


| 


TAE 
78. To Tax E in. To cheat; to gull : 


as, the cunning ones were taken in, A 
low vulgar phraſe. | 
79. To TAKE in hand, To undertake. 
Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing 
would proſper that they root in band. Clarendam. 
80. To Tak E in. To compriſe; to com- 
rehend. 
Theſe heads are ſufficient for the explication of 
this whole matter; tabing in ſome additional diſ- 
courſes, which make the work more even. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
This love of our country takes in our families, 
friends, and acquaintance. Addifen, 
The diſuſe of the tucker has enlarged the neck 
of a fine woman, that at preſent it takes in almoſt 
half the body. | Addiſon. 
Of theſe matters no ſatis factory account can be 


. 
| 


given by any mechanical hypotheſis, without rak- | 


ing in the ſuperintendence of the great Creator, 


81. To TAKE in. To admit, 
An opinion brought into his head by courſe, 


than any kindneſs that he found in his own heart, 
made him take us in. | Sidney. 

A great veſſel full being drawn into bottles, and 
then the liquor put again into the veſſel, will not 


fill the veſſel again ſo full as it was, but that it may | 


take in more. | ; Bacon. 
Porter was takex in not only as a bed-chamber 
ſervant, but as an uſeful inftrument for bis ſkill in 
the Spaniſh, 5 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
I have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 
Can take in all; and verge enough for more. 
| 3 Dryden. 


— 1 


— 


The ſight and touch rake *r from the fame ob- 
Locke. | 


ject different ideas. 

There is the ſame irregularity in my planta- 

tions: I rake in none that do not naturally rejoice 

in the ſoil. SY Fl) pectater. 
82. To TAKE in. To win by eonqueſt. 

Hel fent Aſan-aga with the Janizarles, and 


of Tunis. 


the artillery of her eyes, it would be as vain as for 


a thief to ſet upon a new-robbed paſſenger, Suck, } 
Open places are eaſily taten in, and towns not | 


ſtrongly fortified make but a weak reſiſtance, 


Felten on the Clafficks, | 


83. To Taxs in. To receive locally. 
We went before, and failed unto Aſſos, there 
intending to rake in Paul. Acts, xx. 13. 


That which men tale in. by education is next 


to that which is natural. Tillatſon. 

As no ,acid' is in an animal body but muſt be 
taken in by the mouth, ſo if it is not ſubdued it 
may get into the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


84. To TAKE in, To receive mentally. 


much as it can receive is of greater value than any, 
other object. \ : 

The idea of extenſion joins itſelf ſo inſeparably 
with all viſible qualities, that it ſuffers to ſee no 


one without taking in impreſſions of extenſion too. 


| | Locke. | 
It is not in the power of the moſt enlarged un- 
derſtanding to frame one new fimple idea in the | 


mind, not talen in by the ways atorementioned. 


Locke. 
A man can never have talen in his full meafare | 


of knowledge before he is hurried off the ſtage. 


Addiſen. | 


Let him rake in the inſtructions you give him, 

in a way ſuited to his natural inclination, Watts. 
Some genius can zake in a long train of propoſi- 
tions. Watts. 
85. To Take notice. 


86. To Tak E notice. To ſhew by any act 


Derham'”s Phyſico-Theology. 


2 


becauſe he heard himſelf called a father, rather | 
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Morton. 
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pieces of great ardnance, to-take in the other cities | 
; Knolles. | 
Should a great beauty reſolve to tale me in with | 


Though a created underſtanding can never tate 
in the fulneſs of the divine excellencies, yet ſo | _ 


Hale. 


To obſerv E. N 


; the world. 


TAK 


Some laws reſtrained the extrayagant 


5 


power or 


very heavily, though at that time they took little 
notice of it. 4 | Clarendon. 


87. To Take oath. To ſwear. 
The king of Babylon is come to Jeruſalem, and 
hath taken of the king's ſeed, and of him talen an 
oath, Ezekiel. 
We tale all cath of ſecrecy, for the concealing of 
thoſe inventions which we think fit to keep Rn 
Acon. 


88. To Taxr of. To invalidate; to de- 
ſtroy ; to remove. When it is imme=- 
diately followed by from, without an 
accuſative, it may be conſidered either 
as elliptically ſuppreſſing the accuſative, 
or as being neutral. 

Vou muſt forſake this room, and go with us; 
Your power and your command is taken off, 
And Caſſio rule; in Cyprus. Shaleſpeare i Othello. 


The cruel miniſters 
Took off her life. 


the miſled multitude return to their obedience. 
ſuch au extent of mercy is honourable. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting; and 
ſubtile or windy Pirits are taken off by incenfion 
or evaporation. Bacon. 
To ſtop ſchiſms, tate off the principal authors 
by winning and advancing them, rather than en- 
rage them by violence. | Bacon, 
What zaketh off the objection is, that in judging 
ſcandal we are to look to the cauſe whence it 
cometh, Fife ran Biſhop Sanderſors 
The promiſes, the terrors, or the authority of 
the commander, muſt be the topick whence that 
argument is drawn; and all force of theſe is taten 
off by this doctrine. . Hammond. 


endeavour the advancement of learning, as bein 

likely to find a clear progreſſion when ſo — 

'untruths are talen off. | Browne 

This takes not off the force of our former evi- 

| dence. ; "* . Stilhng fleet. 

If the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes 

it leſs valuable, the melting-pot can eaſily rake it 

. 

F man's underſtanding failing him, would take 

off that preſumption moſt men have of e 

, oc xe. 

It ſhews virtue in the faireſt light, and rakes of 

from the deformity of vice. Acdaſſon. 

When we would rake off from the reputation of 

an action, we aſcribe it to vain-glorys Addifene 

This takes off from the elegance of our tongue, 
but expreſſes our ideas in the readieft manner. 

: Addiſons 

The juſtices decreed, to take off a halfpenny in 

a quart from the price of ale. Swift's Miſcellanies. 


and how many likely to be taken off in cold ! 
. Hlount to Pope. 
Favourable names are put upon ill ideas, to take 
off the odium. Watts. 
89. Ts Tak E of. To withhold ; to with- 
He perceiving that we were willing to ſay. ſome- 


what, in great courteſy to us /, and condeſcend- 
ed to aſ us queſtions. Bacon. 


Wake. 

There is nothing moxe reſty and ungovernable 
than our thoughts: they will not be directed what 
objects to purſue, nor be taten off from thoſe they 
have once fixed on; but run away with a man in 
purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in view, let him de 
what he can, | Locke. 

Keep foreign ideas from taking off our mind 
from its preſent puxſuit. | . Lackes 
He has taken you off, by a peculiar inſtance of 
his mercy, from the vanities and temptations of 


as to take you off from all ſatisfaction. 


that obſervation is made. 


c j 


; Wike. 
LI2 90. To 


the nobility, the diminution whereof they toole 


Shake wy 
If the heads of the tribes can be taken and 
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It will not be unwelcome to theſe worthies, who - 


Locke. . 


How many lives have been loſt in hot blood, 


Your preſent diſtemper is not ſo troubleſome ' 
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| 90. To Tart of. To ſwallow. 


moment a man takes off his glaſs, with that ſick 
ſtomach which, in ſome men, follows not many 
hours after, no body would ever let wine touch his 

+ tips. 
91. To Take of. To purchaſe, 


Corn, in plenty, the_labourer will have at his 


* own rate, elſe he Il not zake it of the farmer's | 


hands for wages. Locke, 


The Spaniards having no commodities that we | 
Will tale off, above the value of one hundred thou- |. 
Lec be. 


ſand pounds per annum, cannot pay us. 
T here is a project on foot for tranſporting bur 


beſt wheaten ſtraw to Dunſtable, and obliging us | 


to take off yearly ſo many ton of ſtraw hats. 


92. To Takt oft To copy. 
Take off all their models in Wood. 

93. To Tak E of. To find place for. 

The multiplying of nobility brings a ſtate to 


neceſſity; and, in like manner, when more are | 


bred ſcholars than preferments can tale off. 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


94. To TaxE of: To remove. 


When, Moſes went in, he took the veil off. until | 
Exod. xxxiv. 34 ; 
If any would reign and take up all the time, | 


he came out. 


let him rate them /, and bring others on. Bacon. 
95. To TAKE order with. To check; to 
take courſe with. 3 Cot 
Though he would have turned his teeth upon 
Spain, yet he was taken order zwith before it came 
to that. : Bacon. 
95. To TAKE out. To remove from within 
any place. ä 


8 Briefs are green; SR 
And all thy friends which thou muſt make thy 
friends 

Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en cut. 

. 1 5 Sbakeſpearcs 

97. To Tak E part. To ſhare. 

Tale part in rejoicing for the victory over the 
Turks. 4 Pope. 


98. To TAKE place. To prevail; to have 


Though the ſheriff have this authority to tale 


effect. | po 
Where arms fake place, all other pleas are vain 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love main- 


tain. 3 ; Dryden. ; 
The debt a man owes his father takes place, and | 
- "gives the father a right to inherit. | |. o vel} 


99. To Take vp. To borrow upon credit | 


or intereſt. 5 
The ſmooth pates now wear nothing but high 
Moes; and if a man is through with them in ho- 


neſt taking up, they ſtand upon ſecurity. Shakeſp. | 
Wie take up corn for them, that we may eat and 


: Uve. = "CLIT: 974 Niebem. 
FR She to the merchant goes, 
Rich cryſtals of the rock ſhe takes up there, 


Huge agat vaſes, and old china ware. Dryd. uw. 


1 have anticipated already, and taten up from 

_ Boccace before I come to him. Dryden's Fables. 

Mien, for want of due payment, are forced to 

fate up the neceſſaries of life at almoſt double 

value. | C715 3, ” Swvift. 
100. To be ready for; to engage with. 


His diviſions are, one power againſt the French, | 


And one againſt Glendower ; perforce, a third 
Muſt rake up us. 
101. To TAKE vp. Toapply to the uſe of, 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourſelves,  * 
*- But free the commonwealth, | Agdijan, 
102. To Tak E wp. To begin. | 


They ſhall rake up a lamentation for me. 


Exch, XXV. 17. | 


Princes friendſhip, which they tale up upon the 


accounts of judgment and merit, they moſt times 
Scut h. 


lay down out of humour, _ 

103. To 'Taxt wp. To faſten with a li- 
Fgature paſſed under. A term of chi- 
kurgery. | 


| 


1 
Mere the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, e ö 


Locke. || 


Sat T's Miſcellaniess 
Addiſon. 


Shakeſpeare's Herry IV. 


AN 28 8 


A large veſſel opened by incifion muſt be taken 
up before you proceed, ' © * Sharps. 
104. To TAKE 2p. To engroſs; to en- 
gage. 11 4 * N »\- | 
Over-much anxiety in worldly things. fakes up 
the mind, hardly admitting ſo much as a thought 
of heaven. l 
| Take my eſteem: | 
If from my heart you afk or hope for more, 
I grieve the place is taten vp before. Dryden, 
intended to have left the ſtage, to which my 
genius never much inclined me, for a work which 
would have talen up my life in the performance. 
; :  Dryden's Juvenal. 
To underſtand fully his particular calling in the 
commonwealth, and religion, which is his calling, 
as he is a man, fakes up his whote time. Locke, 
Every one knows that mines alone furniſh theſe : 
but withal, countries ſtored with mines are poor ; 
the digging and refining of theſe metals rating up 
the labour, and waſting the number of the people, 
#3 1 „ + "Locke; 
We were ſo confident of ſucceſs, that moſt of 
my fellow-ſo!diers were taken up with the ſame 
imaginations. þ | | Addiſon, 
The following letter is from an artiſt, now taten 
uß with this invention. . Addiſon. 


mony, that before they enter on their ſubject the 
dialogue is half ended. Addiſon un Medals. 


— 


trades, x Arbuthnot. 


in theſe, the reader will wonder by what methods 4 
our author cquld prevent being tedious, 
. 110 2% I. 


rb 


4 


105. To Take 2p. To have final recourſe 
tO, 3 8 

Arnobius aſſerts, that men of the fineſt parts 
and learning, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyſicians, 
deſpiſing the ſentiments they had once been fond 
of, tao up their reſt in the Chriſtian: religion. 


106. To TAKE up. To ſeize; to catch; 
to arreſt. e 


up all ſuch ſtragglers, and impriſon them, yet ſhall 
he not work that terror in their hearts that a mar- 


LY 


and death, XL 

1 was taten up for laying them down. 

F ou have faken up, 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
Ihe ſubjects of his ſubſtitute. 
1107. To Take p. To admit. 
The ancients tet vp experiments upon credit, 
and did build great matters upon them. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
108. To Tak E vp. To anſwer by reprov- 
ing; to reprimand, . | 


Shakeſp . 


8 bakeſpeares 


——ũ——h—j — 7 


feſſion. IE 
109. To Tak E up. 
former left off, ' 
The plot is purely fiction; for I tate it up where 
the hiſtory has laid it down. Dryden's Don Scbaſt. 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt'ning earth 3 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. Addiſon's Specr. 
110. To Ta RE up, To lift. ä 
Tate up theſe cloaths here quickly: 8 
Where 's the cowlſtaff ? Shakeſpeare. 
The leaſt things are taken up by the thumb and 
i forefinger: when we would rate up a greater quan- 
tity, we would uſe the thumb and all the ws 
A. 
Milo teck ap a calf daily on his ſhoulders, and 
at laſt arrived at firmneſs to bear the bull. Watts. 


111. To TAKE Ab. To occupy locally, 


my — —— 


— — 


1 


1 


Duppa. 


There is ſo much time taten 1p in the cere- |. 


Ihe affairs of religion and war roc up Conſtan- 
tine, ſo much that he had not time to think of | 


When the compaſs of twelve books is taten up | 


Pope's Eflay on Homer. | 


©. Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religions | 


* ſhal will, whom they know to have power of life | 
| . Spenſer, 


, . 9321 

One of his relations rcok him up roundly, for 
ſtooping ſo much below the dignity of his pro- 
L' Eftrange. || 

To begin where the | 


weren 
3 \# nf beta 
; 


Tar 


the place, that the chamber; which opere 
wards the ſcaffold were talen up. , * : wy 
All vicious enormous praQtices are hu = * 
N conſequent, where the other hath ralen « ; = 
lodging. Rr ie ps _ 4. 
Committees, for the convenience of the = : 
mon- council who root up the Guildhall * 
Grocer's Hall. C 

When my concernment takes up no 

than myſelf, then, fo long as 5 
breathe, I know alſo where to be happy. Fer - 
Theſe things being compared, notwithftans; a 
the room that mountains rake up on the dry 5 5 
there would be at leaſt eight oceans required. 8 

5 Burxret's Th; 
When theſe waters were annihilated, 3 
other matter muſt be created to tale vp their places, 


Clarendey, 


: 5 | : arret. 
Princes were fo taken up with wars, that fen 


could write or read beſides thoſe of the long rot, 
; ! 
The buildings about zcok up the whole Kar 
ig 5 Arbut bree. 
112. To Tart up, To manage in the 
place of another, 
I have his horſe to zake up the quarrel, Shat;, 
The greateſt empires have had their riſe frem 
the pretence of taking up quarrels, or keeping the 
peace. L'Eftrarge, 
113. To Take Ap. To compriſe, 

I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of 
Paleman and Arcite, which is perhaps not much 
inferior to the Ilias, only it cakes up ſeven years, 

| ; . Drydin's Fadl.1, 
114. To TAKE up. To adopt; to aſſume. 
God's decrees of ſalvation and damnation have 
been taken up by ſome of the Romiſh and refyrmed 
churches, affixing them to men's particular enti- 
ties, abſolutely conſidered. Hamming, 

The command in war is given to the ſtrongeſt, 

or to the braveſt ; and in peace, talen 1 and ex- 
erciſed by the boldeſt. Templi. 
Aſſurance is properly that confidence which a 
man takes up of the pardon of his fins, upon ſuch 
grounds as the ſcripture lays down, Leatb. 
The French and we ftill change; but here's the 
curſe, | 
They change for better, and we change for werft: 
They tate up our old trade of conquering, 
i And we are taking theirs, to dance and üng. 
| Dry dea. 
He that will obſerve the concluſions men tate 
up, muſt be fatizfied they are not al! rational. Lickes 
Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was cume 
monly forced, and taken vp under a bold Mos 
: 7 erage 
Lewis Baboon bad talen up the trade of clue 
without ſerving his time. . 
| Arbirthnot's Hiſty of Jobs Bulls 
Every man tales up thoſe interetts iu which hi3 
humour engages hims P;e. 


religion would toon become fathionabie cuirt ver- 
tues, and be gaben up as the only methods is 88 
or keep employ ments. Sof, 
Jule up no more than you by worth may chm, 
Left ſoon you prove a bankrupt in your on 5 
12 . : 61 4 
115. To TAKE h. To collect; t 5x4 
2 tax. 5 
This great baſſa was born in a 3 
village, and in his childhood taken from nis 8 
tian parents by fuch as zake ap the tribute chiterene 
; 7 FCunoller s Hiffory of the Tura. 
116. To TaK E upon. To ee ; 
| to allume; to admit to be impute 95 
If I had no more wit than he, 5 _m—_— 

1e th: id, he had been hang'd for te 
en me that he d J 55410, a 
He 52k not on him the nature of — . 
ſeed of Abraham. ; | ay * 
For confederates, I will not ta#e upon \ fe 
knowledge how, the princes of Europe, at this 075 


; Spain. 5 
RR EO OR Na Mar zuitb = ry 


; 
| The people by Gch thick throngs fwarmed to 


A n ' 8 
If thoſe proczedings were obſerved, morality and 
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TAK 

1 could your ſuf" rings bear; 

could ſome new way invent, f 

ſelf your puniſhment : Dryden. 
gte loves me, even to ſuffer for my ſake 3 4 

And en herlelf would my refuſal, take. Aden. 

17. To TAKF fon, To aſſume ; to claim 


nthority. The 
aches to neutral. 1 
3 unſafe lunes i' th' king! be- 
ſhrow tnem: 5 s 
null be told on 't, and he ſhall; the office 
leres WOMAN beſt: I' take t f e e 
that seu take pen you as you Ihouide 
e Ofc Shakeſpeare. 
This every tranſlator taketh upon himſelf P do. 


Would 
or once again 
To rate pom my. 


elton. 


l ::3 up:n them to call an aſſem- 

Hier ene ec p es church controverſies, 
«hich many were unfit to judges Sanderſon. 

15. * 

: uled with endleſs multiplicity of rela- 
tions, Its uſes are ſo numerous that 
they cannot eaſily be exemplified ; and 
is references to the words governed by 
i. o general and lax, that they can hard- 
|; be explained by any ſuccedaneous 
terms. But commonly that is hardeft 
o explain which leaſt wants explica- 
wn, I have expanded this word to a 
mide diffuſion, which, I think, is all 
that could be done. | 

„Tax E. v. 2. 5 

1. To direct the courſe; to have a tend- 
ency to. | | 


The inclination to goodneſs, If it iſſue not to- 


wards men, it will tate unto other things. Bacon. 
The king began to be troubled with the gout; 
br! the defiuxion raking alſo into his breaſt, waſted 
bis lungs. © CES Bacon. 
All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful 


luſrenſe of the event, ſome tool towards the park. | 


Dryden. 

To Run thy lawleſs luſt, the dying bride, 

Unuary, ta along the river's fide. , 
Jo pleaſe; to gain reception. 
An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain 
the eye with a florid white and red, yet fills the 
band with ftench and foulneſs: fair in look and 
een at heart, as the gayeſt and moſt taking things 
de, South. 

Wor? and thoughts, which cannot be changed 

but tor the worſe, mult of neceflity eſcape the tran- 
fe: ner upon the theatre; and yet without theſe 
d may tale. : 

Lach wit may praiſ: it for his own dear ſake, 
Ana hint he writ it, if the thing ſhould tate. Add. 

Die work may be well performed, but will ne- 
We it it ie not tet off with proper ſcenes. 

: Aadiſen's Freebolder. 
May the man grow wittier and wiſer by find- 
e tis uit will not tate nor pleaſe ! and 
"ue v5 2 tle ſmattering in learning, and great 
one Phimſelf, ke has loſt his religion, may he 
% 4 again by harder Rudy and an humbler mind! 
: : Bentley. 
j To have the intended or natural effect. 

2 mprefſions from mind to mind, the impreſ- 

. to, bat i; overcome by the mind paſſive be- 


2 0 ers any maniteſt effect. Bacon': Nat. Hiſt. 
e Cf 


, 
1 


Put earth will beſt in vineyards take. Dryd. 
* Tocatch; to fix. an : 
7* n f ; 5 a . 2 * 
Wen l:me ꝛalerb and openeth, it giveth a noiſe. 
Bacon. 


We 
5 ibs after, To learn of; to reſem- 
©; to imitate. | 


W. 
Wilt 1 
i man, zaþe afier him, as hogs 


We Es all thi year, and bitches dogs. Hudib. 


e Car . 
„t man, but Wink that be bas taken after a 


ſenſe ſometimes ap- 


This verb, like prendre in French, | 


Dryden. | 


23, expos'd to winter winds, will bake ; | 


Beafts, that converſe I 


: 


» 
, 


N 
o 


* 


— 


g 


Alterbury. 
1 


ef. 
6. To Tart in awith. To refort to. 


Men once placed take in with the contrary faction 
to that by which they enter. Bacon's Eſſays. 


7. To TARE on. To be violently affected. 


Your huſband is in his old tunes again ; he ſo 
takes on yonder with my huſband, that any mad- 
neſs I ever yet beheld ſeemed but tameneſs to this 
diſtemper. Shakeſpeare. 
In horſes, the ſmell of a dead horſe maketh them 


fly away, and tale on as if they were mad. 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | 


8. To TaxE on. To claim a character 
I take not on me here as a phyſician; ; 
Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men: 
But rather 


To purge th' obſtructions, which begin to ſtop 
Our very veins of lite. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
9. To TAkE on. To grieve; to pine. 
How wil! my mother, for a father's death, 


Take on with me, and ne'er be: ſatisſied! Shakeſp. | 


10. To TAKE 70. 


To apply to; to be 
fond of, | 


Have him underſtand it as a play of older peo- | 


ple, and he will tale to it of himſelf, 
Miſs Betſy won't rake te her book. 


Locke. 
Seqoifte 


The heirs to titles and large eſtates could ne- 


ver take to their books, yet are well enough quali- 
fied to ſign a receipt for half a year's rent. | 
| Sæoift's Miſcellanies. 
11. To TAKE 7. To betake to; to have 

recourſe. | 

If 1 had faken to the church, I ſhould have had 
more ſenſe than to haye turned myſelf out of my 
benefice by writing libels. Dryden. 

The callow ftorks with Iizzard and with ſnake 
Are fed, and, ſoon as e'er to wing they take, 

Ar fight thoſe animals for food purſue. Dryden. 

Men of learning who take to buſineſs, diicharge 
it generally with greater honeſty than men of the 
world. Addiſen. 

12. To TAKE up. To ſtop. 

The mind of man being naturally timorous of 
truth, and yet averſe to that diligent ſearch ne- 
ceſſary to its diſcovery, it muſt needs take up ſhort 
of what is really ſo. | | Glanville, 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than 
the ſtrangeneſs of all the former articles that 2 
up chiefly in ſpeculation. 5 Scuth. 

Sinners at laſt rate up, and ſettle in a contempt 
of all religion, which is called ſitting in the feat 
of the ſcornful. | Tillotſon. 

13. To TAKE up. To reform. | 

This rational thought wrought ſo effectually, 
that it made him tate vp, and from that time prove 
a good huſband. 

14. To TAKE up with, To be contented 
with. 

The aſs takes up with that for his ſatisfaction, 
which he reckoned upon before for his misfortune, 

L'Eſrarge. 

The law and goſpel call aloud for active obedi- 
ence, and ſuch a piety as tales not ag with idle in- 
clinations, but ſhows it{clf in ſolid inftances of prac- 
tice, Seuth. 

I could as eaſily take up 7vith that ſenſelefs aſſer- 
tion of the Stoicks, that virtues and vices are real 
bodies and diſtin animals, as with this of the 
Atheiſt, that they can all be derived from the power 
of mere bodies. | Bentley. 

A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a 
pariſh, except he be cunninger than the devil. It 
will be difficult to remedy this, becauſe whoever 
had half his cunning would never take up with a 
vicarage of ten pounds. Sæoift. 

In affairs which may have an extenſive influence 
on our future happineſs, we ſhould not take up with 

: probabilities, Watts's Logich. 
15. 7 TAKE up with, To lodge; to dwell, 
| "N ...> would not rather take up with the wolf in 
the woods, than make ſuch a clutter in the world ? 
34 L*Eftrange. 
Are dogs ſuch defirable company to tate up with ? 
4 : ; | South. 
12 


Locke. | 


\_ 


TAL 


16. To TAKE with. To pleaſe. 


Our gracious maſter is a precedent to his own 
ſubjects, and ſeaſonable mementos may be uſeful : 
and being diſcreetly uſed, cannot but tate weil with 

im. 23D Bacon. 
Tax ER. the participle paſſ. of tale. 
- Thou art taken in thy miſchief. 2 Sam. xvi. 8. 
He who letteth will let, until he be alen out of 
the Way. 2 Theſſa. 11. 7 


in earneſt with their immortal fouls, not to abuſe 
themſelves with a falſe conſidence; a thing ſo ea- 
ſily :aken up, and fo hardly laid down. Sourh*s Sern:. 


nothing can be taken from Demoſthenes, nor auded 
to Tully. Denhay:., 
Though he that is full of them thinks it rather 
an eaſe than oppreſſion to ſpeak them out, yet his 
auditors are perhaps as much talen up with them- 
ſelves. Government of the Tongues 
The object of deſire once ra'en away, ä 
Tis then not love, but pity which we pay. Dryd. 
Tak ER. . f. from tate. ] He that takes. 
He will hang upon him like a diſeaſe ; 
He is ſooner caught than the peſtilence, 
And the tater runs preſently mad. Shakeſpcares 
The dear ſale beyond the ſeas increaſed the num- 
ber of fabers; and the takers jarring and brawling 
one with another, and forecloſing the fiſhes, tak - 
ing their kind within harbour, decreaſed the num- 
ber of the taken. | Carezo. 
The far diſtance of this county from the court 
hath afforded it a ſuperſedeas from raters and pur- 
veyors. Carew, 
Berry coffee and tobacco, of which the Turks 


chem ſtrong. | Bacon. 
Few like the Fabii or the Scipios are, 
Takers of cities, conquerors in war. 
He to betray us did himſelf betray, 
At once the tater, and at once the prey. Denbam. 
Seize on the king, and him your priſoner make, 
While I, in kind revenge, my taker take, Dryden. 
Rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare, 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware: 
*Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 


Ta KING. 7. . | from rade.] Seizure 
diſtreſs of mind, g 

What a raking was he in, when your huſband 

aſked who was in the baſket! Shakeſpeare, 
She ſaw in what a taking 

The knight was, by his furious quaking. Bail. 

TALBOT. 2. /. [It is borne by the houſe 

of Talbot in their arms.) A hound. It 

is ſo uſed in Waſe's tranſlation of Grotius. 


TaLE. 2. /. [rale, from xellan, 20 tell, 
Saxon. ] 

1. A narrative; a ſtory. Commonly a flight 
or petty account of ſome trifling or fa- 
bulous incident: as, a tale of a tub. 

This ſtory prepared their minds for the recep- 
tion of any tales relating to other countries. Watts, 

2, Oral relation. 

My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villains Shakeſpe 
Life is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of found and fury, 
Signifying nothing. Shake/peare's Macbetb. 
Hermia, for aught I could read, 
Could ever hear by tal: or hiſtory, : 
The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth. 
Shakeſpeares 
We ſpend our years as a tale that is told. 
Pjalm XC. 9. 

3. [ Talan, 0 count, Saxon. ] Number rec- 

 koned. | | 
Number may ſerve your purpcſe with the igno- 
rant, who meaſure by tale, and not by weight. 
| Hocker. 

For ev'ry bloom his trees in ſpring afford, ; 
An autumn apple was by tele reſtor d. Dryd, Virg. 


Both 


It concerns all who think it worth while to be 


Scaliger, comparing the two orators, ſays, that 


are great takers, condenſe the ſpirits, and make 


Denham. © 


Whete both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden 
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Both number twice a-day-themilky dams, 
And once ſhe takes the rale of all the lambs. Dryd 
The herald for the laſt proclaims. 
A ſilence, while they anſwer'd to their names, 
To ſhun the fraud of muſters falſe : 
The tale was juſt. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Reaſons of things are rather to be taken by weight 
than tale. | Collier on Cloaths. 
4+ Reckoning; numeral account. 
In packing, they keep a juſt tale of the number 
that every hogſhead containeth. Carew. 
Money being the common ſcale 
Of things by meaſure, weight and tale; 
In all th' affairs of church and ſtate, 
*Tis both the balance and the weight. Butler. 
Twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or 
the tales, are ſworn to try according to their e: i- 
dence. : 5 : Hale. 
5. Information; diſcloſure of any thing ſe- 


cret. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 
And thereby hangs a tale. Shakeſpeare. 
Birds live in the air freeſt, and are apteſt by their 
voice to tell tales what they find, and by their flight 
to expreſs the ſame. Bacon. 
TALEBE'ARER. #, , [tale and bear.] One 
who gives officious or malignant intelli- 
Fence. 

The liberty of a common table is a tacit invi- 
tation to all intruders ; as buffoons, ſpies, tale- 
bearers, flatterers. L' Eftrange. 

In great families, ſome one falſe, paultry tale- 
Beurer, by carrying ſtories from one to anotner, 
thall inflame the minds, and diſcompoſe the quiet, 

of the whole family. South. 
TALEBE"ARING. z. / [tale and 6ear.] 
The act of informing ; officious or ma- 


1ignant intelligence. 

The ſaid Timothy was extremely officious about 
-their miſtreſs's perſon, endeavouring, by flattery and 
talebearing, to ſet her againit the reſt of the ſer- 
vants. Arbutbnot. 

TALENT. 2. /. [talentum, Lat.] 

1. A talent ſignified ſo much weight, or a 
ſum of money, the value differing ac- 
cording to the different ages and coun- 

tries. Arbutbnot. 
Five talents in his debt, | 
His means moſt ſhort, his creditors moſt ſtraight. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
Two:tripods caſt in antick mould, 
Wich two great talent: of the fineſt gold. Dryden. 

2. Faculty; power; gift of nature. A me- 
taphor borrowed from the talents men- 
tioned in the holy writ. It is uſed ſome- 
times ſeriouſly, and ſometimes lightly. 

Many who knew the trcaſurer's ?a/ext in remov- 
ing prejudice, and reconciling himſelf to wavering 
affections, believed the loſs of the duke was unſea- 
ſonable. Ciarendon. 

He is chiefly to be conſidered in his three dif- 
ferent talents, as a critick, ſatiriſt, and writer of 
| Rn | Dryden. 

"Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 

Or carry ſmiles and ſunſhine in my face, 
When diſcontent fits heavy at my heart. 
Addiſon's Cato. 

They are out of their clement, and logick is none 
of their talent. 1 Baker on Learning. 

Perſons who poſſeſs the true ?alent of raillery are 
like comets ; they are ſeldom ſeen, and all at once 
admired and feared, Female Quixote. 

He, Agelius, though otherwiſe 2 very worthy 
man, yet having no talent for diſputation, recom- 
mended Sifinnius, his lector, to engage in a con- 
ference. - : Waterlund. 

3. Quality; diſpoſition. An improper and 
miſtaken uſe. 

Though the nation generally was without any 
ill talent to the church in doctrine or diſcipline, yet 


TAL 


Tt is the talent of human nature to run from 
one extreme to another. 


| 


character. 

If the phyſicians would forbid us to pronounce 
gout, rheumatiſm, and ſtone, would that ſerve like 
ſo many taliſmans to deſtroy the diſeaſes? Swift. 

Of raliſmans and ſigils knew the power, 

And careful watch'd the planetary hour. + ag 
TALISMA”NICK, adj. | from taliſman.] Ma- 
ical, 

The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or 


ed upon agtraliſmanick in dreſſes of this nature. Add. 
To TALK. v. u. [ taclen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſpeak in converſation ; to ſpeak flu- 


to converſe. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, tall with you; 
but I will not eat with you. 
Now is this vice's dagger become a ſquire, and 
talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had 
been ſworn brother to him; and he never ſaw him 
but once. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The princes refrained talking, and laid their hand 
on their mouth. 
The children of thy people {till tall againſt thee, 
Ezekiel. 

Here free from court-compliances he walks, 
And with himſelf, his beſt adviſer, ralks. Waller. 
As God remembers that we are but fleſh, unable 
to-bear the nearer approaches of divinity, and fo 


ſo he forgets not that he breathed into us the 
breath of life, a vital active ſpirit. Decay of Piety. 
Mention the king of Spain, he talis very nota- 
bly ; but if you go out of the gazette you drop him. 
2. To prattle ; to ſpeak impertinently. _ 
 Hypocrites auſterely talk 


Of purity. Milton. 
My heedleſs tongue has tall'd away this life. 


Raue. 

Conſider well the time when Petavius firſt began 

to tall in that manner. Vaterland. 

3. To give account. 

The cryſtalline ſphere, whoſe balance weighs 

The trepidation ralk'd, Milton. 
The natural hiſtories of Switzerland talk much of 

the fall of theſe rocks, and the great damage done. 


We will conſider whether Adam had any tuch 
heir as our author za/ks of, | Leckes 
4. To ſpeak ; to reaſon ; to confer, 

Let me 7a/k with thee of thy judgments. 
Fer. xii. 1. 
Will ye ſpeak wickedly for God, and tall deceit- 
fully for him? Job, iii. 7. 
It is a difficult taſk to talk to the purpoſe, and 
to put life and perſpicuity into our diſcourſes, 
Collier on Pride. 
Talking over the things which you have read with | 
your companions, fixes them upon the mind. Warts. 
TALK. z. /. | from the verb.] 
1, Ora] converſation ; fluent and familiar 


ſpeech. 
We do remember ; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much rat. Sbalgfeare. 
Perceiving his ſoldiers diſmayed, he forbad them 
to have any talk with the enemy. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen, is 
occupied in their labours, and whoſe ?a/k is of bul- 
locks? Ecclus, xxxvill. 
This ought to weigh with thoſe whoſe reading 
is deſigned for much talt and little knowledge. 
Locke. 
In various tall th* inſtructive hours they paſt, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt, Pope. 
2. Report; rumour, : 


I hear a tali up and down of raiſing our money, 
as a means to retain our wealth, and keep our mo- 


Swift. 
TALISMAN. . . I know not whence de- 
rived: A.,, Skinner. ] A magical | 


held in the hand of a Cupid, has always been look- | 


ently and familiarly, not in ſet ſpeeches ; 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Fob, xxix. 9. 


ta/ks with us as once with Moſes through a cloud; 


Addiſen. : 


TAL 
3. Subject of diſcourſe, 


they were not without 2 jealouſy that popery was 
noi enough diſcountenanced. re 


1 


Locle. 


ney from being carried away. 


What delight to be by ſuch ex+11 
To live upon their ton & ay d, . tut 
Zues and be th I'll 
Of whom to be deſpis eir taſß, 
| eſpis'd were no {mall praiſe? 8 
ö * 5 no 
Tan, /, [ralcs French] A lit 90 
One. . of t 7 
Stones compoſed of plate T 31. 
and flexible and elatick pag Ow parallel, exciſ 
glimmer, of which there are three e or The 
or golden, the white or very, and he bg Fil? 
| Venetian talk kept in a heat Os *F of 808 
2 2 als furn 
though brittle and diſcoloured, had not 1: 4110 
of its ee and ſeemed nearer of kin to ues or fat 
mere earth. | | ; 
TaLKaTIve. adj. [from tal.) ple Ws 
rate; loquacious. lamp of 
If I have held you overlong, lay hardly the fa warrant 
= my 85 age, which in its diſpoſition 13 tale, a _ 
This may prove an infiruQive leſſon to . kine an 
affected, not to build hopes on the taliutie, e's: fince th 
of their party. * * thouſani 
I am aſhamed I cannot make a quicker p ox. 
in the French, where every body is fo Kate Snuff 
d talkative. * ke th 
= 8 Allin, _— 
The coxcomb bird fo talkative and grave, * iTal 
INE from his cage cries cuckold, whore, md greaſe 
nave 3 | 4 
Though many 2 paſſer ger he right] call {A LLO) 
You hold him no philoſopher at al. [I chanae 
TALKATIVENESS, 7. /. I from zaltatirg,) of tall 
Loquacity ; garrulity ; fulaeſs of prat, Were 
We call this talkativeneſs a feminine vice; by ebordlers 
he that ſhall appropriate loquacity to wcmen, my * 
; perhaps ſometimes need to light Diogeres's cande , 
d ſeek a man. Goverrment if the Tergu, . 
' Learned women have loſt all credit by their im. A ſtic 
Who gag talkativeneſs and conceit, fe to ano 
A L. KER. n. J. from talk.] counts 
1. One who talks. ns 80 f 
Let me give for inſtance ſome of thoſe writers u And n 
talkers who deal much in the words Nature or Far, The o. 
B Wat ef Exch; 
2. A loquacious perſon ; a prattler, bs, 
Keep me company but two years, Hay 
Thou ſhajt not know the ſound of thineown tovenes Betwee 
—Farewell ; I'll grow a taker for this icer. Sts, Her al 
If it were deſirable to have a child a more MHK If plac 
talker, ways might be found to make him fo; bit 1 Fr 
a wiſe father hzd rather his ſon ſhovid be ufd - bs tl 
when a man, than pretty company. Locke et Ev: th juſt 
: . . There tak 
3. A boaſter; a bragging fellow. 
hang Any tl 
The greateſt talkers in the days of peace 16 
been the moſt puſillanimous in the day of tf. hk + w 
l tion dy. : 
; Pl + . * If 
Ta'Lk v. adj. [from talk.) Conſiſting . * 50 
talk ; reſembling talk. TR 
The talky flakes in the ftrata were all bei ky 8 
before the iubfidence, along with the fand. ; to: 
Fn Wadzward in Taft any thi 
TaLL. adj. [4], Welſh.) ag | 
1. High in ſtature. . "he 
Bring word, how fall the is. Shak, Ani. and li. ture, Er 
Two of nobler ſhape, N ge? 
Erect and tall. Mis A ALL) 
2. High ; lofty. am; t 
Wiads ruſh'd abroad | found 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell ſh channe 
Cn the vext wilderneſs, _— wy . k ALMUD 
Though rooted deep as high, and Hufdeh es TWr 
Bow'd their Riff necks. Milton's Paradi . 1 the bt 
They lop, and lop, on this and that hand, 1 i ra 
way the tall, ſound, and ſubſtantial timben © cations < 
a ay 3 in O Davtran. IN 
uſed to ſhelter them ſrom the er — ALNESS, 
May they encreaſe as faſt, and Ipre ſtature ; 
boughs g g An hid 
As the high fame of their great owner bros That with 
May he live long enough to ice them < 
Dark ſhadows cait, and as his 8 _ . The eye 
Methinks I ſee the love that tha ſhade. Val. telreſs of ft 
The lovers walking in that am 7083 Sch! country, 


TAL 


ardy ; luſty. 
J 1 5 — a tall fellow of thy hands, and 
thou wilt not be drunk ; but I know thou art 
f fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt be 
no fa" 6% J would thou wouldft be a tall fellow 
* handt. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
TI AoE. . . [taillage, Fr.] Impoſt; 
exciſe. ; 
le of Spain were better affected unto 
1 Ferdinando, becauſe he had impoſed 


any taxes and tallages. 
985 _ Bacon's Henry VII. 


„Low. 2. J. [:alge, Daniſh.] The greaſe 
or fat of an animal; coarſe ſuet. 

She 's the kitchen wench, and all greaſe ; and 1 
know not what uſe to put her to, but to make a 
lamp of her, and run from her by her own light. I 
warrant her rags, and the ralloww in them, will burn 
a Lapland winter. : Shakeſpeare. 

The new world is ſtocked with ſuch ſtore of 
kine and bulls, brought hither out of Europe 
knce the firſt diſcovery, that the Spaniards kili 
thouſands of them yearly, for their talluao and hides 
nl. Heylyn. 
"Snuff the candles cloſe to the ta/low, which will 
make them run. Swift. 
"'Ta'LLOW. v. 4. [from the noun.) To 
greaſe ; to ſmear with tallow. 
FA 'LLOWCHANDLER. 2. . [allow and 
chand:lier, Fr.] One who makes candles 


of tallow, not of wax. 

Naſtineſo, and ſeveral naſty trades, as talloꝛu- 
dardlers, butchers, and neglect of cleanſing of gut- 
ters, are great occaſions of a plague. 

Harvey on the Plague. 
TALLY. 2. [from tailler, to cut, Fr.] 
A ſtick notched or cut in conformity 
to another ſtick, and uſed to keep ac- 
counts by. | 
So right his judgment was cut fit, 

And made a tally to his wit. Hudibras. 

The only talents in eſteem at preſent are thoſe 
ef Exchange Alley; one tally is worth a grove of 
hajs, 

; Have you not ſeen a baker's maid 

Between two equal panniers ſway'd? 

Her tallies uſeleſs. lie and idle, 

If plac'd exactly in the middle. 

From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes; 
With juft reſentment flings it on the ground, | 
There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. Swift. 
Any thing made to ſuit another. 
So ſuited in their minds and perſons, 
That they were fram'd the a/lies for each other: 
If any alien love had interpos'd, 
It muſt lave been an eye-fore to beholders. Dryd. 


0 TilLy, v. a. [from the noun.} To 
fit; to ſuit ; to cut out, ſo as to anſwer 
any thing, 

Nor ſiter either had, nor brother; 
They ſeem'd juſt tally'd for each other. Prior. 
They are not ſo well rallicd to the preſent junc- 
fre | | Pope. 
lilly, v.n, To be fitted; to con- 
form; to be ſuitable. 
1 uud pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with 
de Channel Addiſon on Italy. 
ALMUD, 4. J The book contain- 
"XLMUD. ing the Jewiſh traditions, 
the rabbinical conſtitutions and expli- 
cations of the law. 
*LNESS. 3. / [from tall, 
Rature ; procerity, 


| An hideous siant, horrible and hig 
| * igh,. 
That with his talneſs ſeem'd to — che ſky. 


Prior. 


Sag ejes behold ſo man 
hy ure could hardly be equalled in any 


] Height of | 


Spenſer. |- 
y naked bodies, e 1 


ITa“Lon. u. /. [:alon, French. ] The claw 


Garth. 


- 


TAM 
of a bird of prey. 
It may be tried; whether birds may not be made | 
to have greater or longer talins. Bacon's Nat, Uift. 
Upward the noble bird directs his wing, 
And, tow'ring round his maſter's earth-born foes, 
Switt he collects his fatal ſtock of ire, 
Lifts his fierce talon high, and darts the forked fire. 
; Prior. 
TA MARIND free. u. + [ tamarindus, Lat.] 
The flower of the ramarind-trze conſiſts of ſevera: 
leaves, which are fo placed as to reſemble a papiii- 
onaceous one in ſome meaſure; but theſe expand 
circulariy, from whoſe many-leaved flower-cup riſes 
the pointal, which afterward becomes a flat pod, 
containing many flat angular ſeeds ſurrounded with 
an acid blackiſh pulp. Miller. 
Lenitives are caſſia, tamarinds, manna. 
N iſeman's Surgery. 
Lay me reclin'd 
Beneath the ſpreading tamarind, that ſhakes, 
Fann'd by the breeze, its tever-cooling fruit. 


Thomſon. 

Ta"MARISK. 2. J. [tamarice, Latin.] 
The flowers of the r@n:ar;f+ are rolaceous. Miller. 
Tamariſt is a tree that grows call, and its wood is 
medicinal. | M riimer's Huſbandry. 
Ta MBARINE. #. . [tambeurin, Fr.] A 
tabour; a ſmall drum. It ſhould be 


tambourin, 
Calliope with muſes moe, 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, 
Their ivory lutes and tambarines forego. 
Sperſer”s Paſtorals. 
TAME. adj. [zame, Saxon; taem, Dutch; 
tam, Daniſh.] 
1. Not wild; domeſtick. 
Thales the Mileſian ſaid, That of all wild beaſts 


a tyrant is the worſt, and of all tame beaſts a flat- 
terer. Aadiſon. 


— 


ed; ſpiritleſs; heartleſs. 
If you ſhould need a pin, 
You could not with more tame a tongue defire it. 
Shakeſpeare. 
And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
Praiſe him, each favage furious beaſt, | 
That on his ſtores do daily feaft ; 
And you, tame ſlaves of the laborious plough, 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. Roſcom. 


3. Spiritleſs ; unanimated: as, a tame poem. 
A low phraſe. | 

To TaME. v. 2. [gatamgan, Gothick ; 
te mean, Saxon; tammen, Dutch. ] 


1. To reduce from wildneſs; to reclaim; 


to make gentle. 
Thoſe that tame wild horſes, 
Pace 'em not in their hands to make em gentle; 
But ſtop their mouths with ſtubborn bits. Sp. 
2. To ſubdue; to cruſh; to depreis; to 
conquer, 
If the heavens do not their viſible ſpirits - 
Send quickly down to tame the offences, 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itielf. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
They cannot tame 
Or overcome their riches ; not by making 
Baths, orchards, fiſh-pools, letting in of ſeas 
Here, and then there forcing them. out again. 


A puling cuckold, would deink up | 
A race unco::quer'd, by their chme made bold, 


The Caedonians, arm'd with want and cold, 
Have been for ages kept for you to ame. Waller. 


* 


2. Cruſhed ; ſubdued ; depreſſed; deject- 


Ben Fonſon. | 


The lees and dregs of a flat ramed piece. Sbaleſp. 


2 


LS, 


TAN 
TAMEABLE. adj. {from tame.] Suſceptive 
of taming. | 
Ganzas are ſuppoſed to be great fowls, of a 
ſtrong flight, and eaſily tameable; divers of which 
may be 1o brought up as to join t-gether in car- 
rying the weight of a man. Wilkins, 
TAMELY. ad. {from tame.] Not wildly ;. 
meanly ; ſpiritleſly. | 
True obedience, of this madneſs cur'd, 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majeſty. Shak. Hen. IV. 
What courage tamely could to death conſent, 
And not by ftriking fi: the blow prevent? Dryd. 
Once a champion of renown, 
So tamely can you bear the ravith'd crown? Dryd. 
b Has he given way? 
Did he look tamely on, and let them paſs? Addiſ. 
Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom 
Pu zamely ſuſſer to be abuſed ? Swift. . 
Ta" MENESS. 7. J. [from tame.] 
1. The quality of being tame; not wild-- 
neſs. 
2. Want of ſpirits ; timidity, 
Such a conduct muſt appear rather like tameneſs - 
than beauty, and expoſe his authority to inſults, 
. Regers. 
Ta" MER. z. . [from tame.) Conqueror; 
ſubduer. 


He, great tamer of all human art, 
Dulneſs ! whoſe good old cauſe I yet defend. Pee. 


Ta'miny. 2. / A woollen ſtu. 
Ta"Mkin, 2. The ſtopple of the mouth 
of a great gun. | 
To TA'MPER..v, a. [of uncertain deriva- 
tion, derived by Skinner from -tempero, 
Latin.] 
1. To be buſy with phyſick.. 
*Tis in vain 
To tamper with your crazy brain, 
Without trepanning of. your ſkull. 
As often as the moon 's at full, Hudibrar. 
He tried waſhes to bring him to a better com- 
plexion, but there was no good to be done; the 
very tampering caſt him into a diſeaſe. L' Eftrange. - 
2. To meddle; to have to do without fits 


neſs or neceſſity. 

That key of knowledge, which ſhould- give us 
entrance into the r2ceſles of religion, is by ſo much 
tampering and wrenching made uſeleſs. 

Decay of Pietys 
*Tis dangerous tampering with a muſe, 
The profits ſmall, and you have much to loſe: 
For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 
Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Reſe. 

Earl Walthecf being overtaken with wine, en- 
gaged in a conſpiracy; but, repenting next morn- 
ing, repaired to the king, and diſcovered the whole 
matter: notwithſtanding which he was beheaded 
upon the defeat of the conſpiracy, for having but 
thus far tampered in it. Addiſon's Freebolders - 

3. To dcal; to praQiſe ſecretly. 
Others tanfer'd 
For Fleetwood, Deſbo ough, and Lambert. Hud. 


To TAN. v. a. [tannen, Dutch; tanner,- 
_ French. ] ths 
1. To impregnate or imbue with bark. 
A human ikull covered with the ſkin, having been 
buried in ſome limy foil, was tanned or turned into 

a Rn of leather. Grew®s Muſæum. 

Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef; 
but the greateſt part of the hides are exported raw 
for want of bari to tan them. Swifts 

They ſeil us their bark at a good price for tan- 

ning our-higes into leather. Scvift's Miſcellaniess - 
2. To imbrown by the ſun... 

H's face all tann'd wita ſcorching funny ray, 
As he had traveil'd many a ſummer's day 
Through boiling ſands of Araby and Ind. Spenſer 

Like ſun-parch'd quarters on the:city gate, 
Such is thy tarn'd frin's lamentable ſtate. Donne. 

A brown for waich heaven would dijtband 


The galaxy, and ſtars be tann d. Claaveland. 


TAN 


Tak E for taken, ta'en. Ill ſpelt. 
Tuo trophies tance from tl eaſt and weſtern ſhore, 


' And both thoſe nations twice triumphed o'er. 
| May's Virgil. 


Tax. . , [tanghe, Dutch, acrid.] a 


1. A ſtrong taſte; a taſte left in the mouth. 
Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured 
into a veſſel; ſo much of it as it fills it alſo ſea- 
ſons: ſo that although the body of the liquor ſhould 
be poured out again, yet fill it leaves that fang 
behind it. : South. 
It is ſtrange that the ſoul ſhould never once recal 
over any of its pure native thoughts, before it bor- 
rowed any thing from the body; never bring into 
the waking man's view any other ideas but what 
have a fang of the caſk, and derive their original 
from that union, 


2. Reliſh; taſte. A low word, 


There was not the leaſt rang of religion, which 

is indeed the wortt affectation in any thing he ſaid 

or did. : : Atrerbury. 

3. Something that leaves a ſting or pain 
behind it. | 

She had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a ſailor, Go hang. Shak, Tempeſt. 
4. Sound; tone: this is miſtaken for tone 
or ang. 
There is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, 


which gives their ſpeech a different rang from ours. 
Holder. 
To TAN G. v. 2. [This is, I think, miſtake 
for zwang.] To ring with. | 
Be oppoſite with a kinſinan, ſurly with thy ſer- 
vants; let thy tongue fang arguments of Rate ; 
put thyſelf into the trick of ſingularity. N 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
TANGENT. . . [tangent, Fr. tangens, 
Latin. ] 


Tangent, in trigonometry, is a right line perpen- 
dicularly raiſed on the extremity of a radius, and 
which touches a circle fo as not to cut it; but yet 

interſects another line without the circle called a 
ſecant, that is drawn from the centre, and which 
cuts the arc to which it is a tangent. Trevouxe 

Nothing in this hypotheſis can retain the pla- 
nets in their orbs, but they would immediately de- 
ſert them and the neighbourhood of the ſun, and 
vaniſh away in rangents to their ſereral circles into 
the mundane ſpace. Bentlcy*s Sermons. 


TaxciBrLiiTyY. #. /. [ from. tangible. ] 


The quality of being perceived by the 
touch, 


['Ta"NGIBLE, adj. [from tango, Lat.] Per- 


ceptible by the touch. 
Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort 
of air, but endeavour to ſubact it into a more denſe 
dy. Bacon. 
By the touch, the tangible qualities of bodies are 
diſcerned, as hard, ſoft, ſmooth, Locke. 


To Tax GLE. v. a. [See entangle.] 


1. To implicate; to knit together. 
2, To enſnare; to entrap. 
She means to tangle mine eyes too. 

*Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Your buyle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream. 
| Shaleſpcare. 

J do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is tangled in affeRion to 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 
: Shakeſpeare. 

You muſt lay lime to tangle her deſires 

By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 

Shall be full fravght with ſerviceable vows. Shak. 
If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed, 

Stands with the ſnarcs of war to tangle thee, Shak. 
| Now ly'| victorious 

Among thy ſlain ſelf-Kill'd, 

Not willingly, but raped in the fold 

Of dire neceſſity. Miutmn's Agoniſtes. 
Skill'd to ret're, and in retiring draw 


Locke. | 


Hearts after them, tanglid in aniorous nets, Milt. | 


TAN 


With ſubtile cobweb cheats, | 
They're catch'd in knotted law-like nets j 
In which when once they are entangled, - 
The more they ſtir, the more they re tangled. 
Hudibras. 
3. To embroil; to embarraſs. 
When my ſimple weakneſs ſtrays, 
Tangled in forbidden ways, 
He, my ſhepherd! is my guide, 
He 's before me, on my fide. 
To TANGLE. v. 2. To be entangled, 
Shrubs and tangling buſhes had perplex'd 
All path of man or beaſt, Anon. 


Ta"ncLE. 2. . [from the verb.] A knot 


of things interwoven in one another, or 
different parts of the ſame thing per- 


plexed, 
He leading ſwiftly rowl'd | 
In tangles, and made intricate ſeem ſtrait, 
To miſchief ſwiſt. HMilten's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Sport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, 

Or with the tangles of Neæra's hair. Milton. 
Tax IST. z./. [an Iriſh word; an taaniſter, 

Erſe.] 

Preſently after the death of any of their captains, 
they aſſemble themſelves to chuſe another in his 
ſtead, and nominate commonly the next brother; 
and then next to him do they chuſe next of the 
blood to be taniſt, who ſhall next ſucceed him in the 

_ ſaid captainry. Spenſer on Ireland. 
TAN IST RN. 2. f. [from taniſt.] 

The Iriſh hold their lands by taniſtry, which is 
no more than a perſonal eſtate for his lite-time that 
is taniſt, by reaſon he is admitted thereunto by elec- 
tion. j Spenſer on Ireland. 

If the Iriſh be not permitted to purchaſe eſtates 
of freeholds, which might deſcend to their chil- 
dren, muſt they not continue their cuſtom of ta- 


niſtry ? which makes all their poſſeſſions uncer- 


tains ng Davies on Ireland. 
By the Iriſh cuſtom of taniſtry, the chieftains of 
every country, and the chief of every ſept, had no 
longer eſtate than for life in their chieferiesz and 
when their chieftains were dead, their ſons, or 
next heirs, did not ſucceed them, but their faniſts, 
who were elective, and purchaſed their elections by 
ſtrong hand. Davies on Ireland. 
Tank. . /. [tanque, Fr.] A large ciſtern 
or baſon, 
Handle your pruning knife with dexterity 3 go 
tightly to your buſineſs: you have coſt me much, 
and muſt earn it: here's plentiful proviſion, raſ- 


cal; ſallading in the garden, and water in the 


tant; and in holy days, the licking of a platter of 
rice when you deſerve it. 
TA'NKARD. 7. J. [tanguaerd, Fr. tankaerd, 
Dutch; zancaird, Iriſh.] A large veſſel 
with a cover, for ſtrong drink. 
Hath his tankard touch'd your brain? 
Sure they *re fall'n aſleep again. Ben Jonſon. 
Marius was the firſt who drank out of a filver 
tankard, after the manner of Bacchus. | 
Arbuthnot on Coins 
When any calls for ale, fill the largeſt rankard 
cup top full, Swift, 
"A"NNER., 1. J. [from ran.] One whoſe 
trade is to tan leather. | 
Tanners uſe that lime which is newly drawn out 
of the kiln, and not flacked with water or air, 


Moxon. 


Ta'wrir, . . [from ran and pit.] A pit 

where leather is impregnated with bark. 

Ta'nsy. 2. /. [tanacetum, Lat. J An odo- 

rous plant, Miller. 

TAa'NTAL1SM. z. /. [from tantalixe.] A 
puniſhment like that of Tantalus. 

A lively repreſentation of a perſon lying under 

the torments of ſuch a zantaliſm, or platonick hell. 

. | Addiſon's Spectutor. 

To TA'NTALIZE, v. a. [from Tantalus, 

whoſe puniſhment was to ſtarve among 


« 


Craſhawv. } 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


n Lat SAKS os 62: 
et Bas » — 


* * W 
EN . 
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fruits and water which he 


touch. ] To torment by the fey” 7; 
pleaſures which cannot be rexche 0 of R 
2 12 hy vain deſires, at ſtrite b t 
Within themſelves, have rancaliz'; thy li 
£ The maid once ſped was not fulfere 0 e. Dri4, H. 
the male part of the commonwealth ce 
T ANT AMOUNT. a. / (Fr.] E 15844 wt 
If one third of our coin were gone daa 8 
equally one third leſs money than the, "We en ha To 
be tantamount: what 1 ſcape of one in in 
other muſt make up, 9 os | 
 TanTI'vy. adv. [ from the note of the 
hunting horn, ſo expreſſed in arte, go 
a aticuizte ert 
| ſounds, From Tart wi, ſay; Gin, 
To ride tantizy is to ride with 0 Wi 
ſpeed deen 
Tax TT IXS. x. /. [from Tantal,] One Tar 
| a> vol with hopes of pleaſure vnzect.. 101 
pl le, 9 wo 
3 Hard life, 
To be ſtill hot ſummer's tantlings, an! Tha 
The ſhrinking ſaves of winter. Sha? er ne 
To Tar. v. a, [tappen, Dutch; tabre., 2 
French. ] 1 
1. Jo touch lightly ; to ſtrike gently, 0 
2. [ Tappen, Dutch.) To pierce a veſt; Wrou 
to broach a veſſel. It is uſed likeyis 7 
of the liquor. Ta el 
That blood already, like the pelican, or 
HFaſt thou tapt out, and drunkenly caronred, at 
He has been tat ping his liquors, wile I hay Wha 
been ſpilling my blood. 2 Typ; 
Wait with patience till the tumour becaꝶ on 
troubleſome, and then tap it with a iancet, P 80 
ä i Shart'; Singe 3 | 
Ta P. 1. J. from the verb.) leeds, 
1. A gentle blow. . rk 
This is the right fencing grace, tap for t:, 20 when 
ſo part fair. Shatcheare's Ernry V4 Poe 
Each ſhakes her fan with a ſmile, then gives bet bat 
| right hand woman a tap upon the ſhou!ter, = 
| Adiſen': Sin 1 
As at hot cockles once I laid me down, 5 6 
And felt the weighty hand of many a chen, wy 
Buxoma gave a gentle rap, C Patte, I 
So Huron-leeches, when their patient le * 
In feveriſh reſtleſſneſs with unclos d eues, Om 
Apply with gentle ſtrokes ther ozier rod, 76 
And tap by tap invite the ſicepy god. Har. ” 
2. A pipe at which the liquor of 2 eli 
is let out. i N The 
A gentleman was inclined to the xe or Gi Nay 
coigne*s diſtemper, upon hearing tie roile a1 1 Han 
running. | EY AR, 3 
TaPE, n. / [xæppan, Saxon, ] A nat tire, 
fillet or band of linen. ; tine e 
Will you buy any tape, or Jace tor 506 d Ther 
| My dainty duck, my dear-a? Shale feat 
ö This pouch that 8 ty d with . Cr Ang tra 
I'll wager, that the prize ſhall be m) noe 5. 
On once a flock- bed, but repair d with _ Am 
With zape-ty'd curtains never meant to draw. T4 F:. 
TAP ER. 2. J. [rapen, Saxon.] A War cin fon 
dle; a light, oh i . 
Ge me a ape in my de e „ 
When it is lighted, come and cas me <tr g an 
My daughter and little ſon 2 m_ 2 Tag 
With rounds of waxen tafers 01 _— 1. To ff 
And rattles in their hands. 5 bund, af 2 To te 
If any ſnatch the pure 47.7 "ow 2 his 0 There 
hold it to the devil, 1 WY oy a of 1. the natic 
fingers, but ſhall not rob me ol ihe dan 1905 "rg 
ood intention. $228 08 
& in There the fair light, 1 5 Sn 
2 1 12 0 ax 
Like kee . pu os, 
eee 155 0 7 The bot Prous wind. 2 74. N 
0 ck : 
As that expole b Frenc! 
Heav'n, as if there wanted lights e ride Cured | 
For tapers made two glaring cones T1280 Vo: 


8 a * _ To ; 


TAR 


. - [from the form of a taper. J. 
2 ugh d from the bottom to 


rowe 
Regularly narros : 
the top; pyramidal ; conical, 
Her taper fingers, and her panting breaſt, 
He prailcs. 
From the 
which are canine; 
or 2 long fapere 
7⁰ Ta'pE Re 
ſmaller. 


The back is made tapering in form of a pillar, 


the lower vertebres being the broadeſt and largeſt; 


the ſupe 
of the trunk. Fay. 
Such be the dog, . | 
« 2241518 tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. 
. e 
Ta rESTRVY. . /. [ 1apeſterie, tapiſſerie, 
x . 
11þis, French; tapetum, Lat.] Cloth 
woren in regular figures. | 
In the deſk 
That's cover d o'er with Turkiſh rapſtry, 
dere i a purſe of ducats. 55 
The caſements are with golden tiſſue ſpread, 


2 I 
And horſes hoofs, for earth, on ſil ken tap tread. | 
Dryden. 


One room is hung with rapeftry, in which are 
wrought the figures of the great perſons of the ta- 
milt. — Addijon. 

Terr. 2. J. [tapetia, Lat.] Worked 
or figured ſtuff. | 
10 their work they fit, and each doth chuſe 
What tory the will for her tapet take. 


Ta'eroOT. 2. fo [tap and root. ] 
principal ſtem of the root. 

Some put under the trees raiſed of ſeed, about 
four inches below the place where they fow their 
leeds, a Imall piece of tile to ſtop the running 
wn of the taprect, which occaſions it to branch 
when it comes to the tile. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


TarsTER, u. /. [from zap.] One whoſe 
buſineſs is to draw beer in an alehouſe. 
The oath of a lover is no ſtronger than the 
word of a tapſter; they are both the confirmers of 
ſalſe reckonings. Shakeſpeare. 
Though you change your place, you need not 
change your trade: I'll be your tapſter ſtill. Shak. 
The world is come now to that paſs, that the 


: Horwel, 
Though the painting grows decay'd, 
The houſe will never loſe its trade : . 
Nay, though the treacherous Thier Thomas 
Hargs a new angel two doors from us. Swift. 
Taz, n. /. [rane, Saxon; farre, Dutch; 
#272, Dan.] Liquid pitch; the turpen- 
une ot the pine or fir drained out by fire. 
28 lonnmug tar, their bridles they would 
champ, | 
#:0:rampling the fine element would ſcercely ramp. 
1 : Spenſer. 
>, _ will not loſe a hog Gor a halfpenny worth 
7 'ah, | Camden's Remains. 
- * /. [from rar uſed in ſhips.] A 
Y0r; a ſeaman, in contempt, 
in ſenates bold, and fierce in wary 
57 und commander, and a rar. Sewift's Miſcell. 
75 
| on v. . [from the noun.] 
+ 10 ſmear over with tar, 


1 = teaze to provoke, [rægcrro.] 
% 55 has been much to do on both ſides; and 
"ng 8 holds it no ſin to tarre them on to con- 

"4 | Shakejpearee 
en ſhall tame each other; pride alone 
the maſtiffs on, as *twere the bone. 

2 V. Shakeſpcare. 

TULA, . Italian; tarentule, 


French, : os 
xp a. = TO whoſe bite is only 


01. II 


-rior lefler and leſſer, for the greater ſtability 


} 


U 


4 


| 


Spenſer, | 
The 


Dryden. 
bearer the otter differs in his teeth, 
and in his tail, which is feline, 
| Grew. 


D. 2. To grow gradually 


| 


{ 


TAR 


This word, lover, did no leſs pierce poor Pyro- 
cles, than the right tune of muſick toucheth him 
that is ſick of the tarantula. Sidncy. 
He that uſes the word tarantula, without hav- 
ing any idea of what it ſtands for, means nothing 
at all by it. Locle. 

TarDa'TION, 2. /. [tardo, Latin.] The 

act of hindering or delaying. 

Tax DIOGRA DOS. adj, [ tardigradus, Lat.] 
Moving ſlowly. 5. 

It is but a flow and tardigradous animal, preying 
upon advantage, and otherwiſe may be eſcaped. 
a ; Brown. 

TARDILY, adv. [from tardy.] Slowly; 
ſluggiſnly. . 

| He was indecd the glaſs, - 
Wherein the noble youth did dreſs themſelves; 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 

. Became the accents of the valiant : 
For thoſe that could ſpeak flow and rtardify, 
Would turn their own perfection to abuſe, 
To ſeem like him. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


. 
Net, Ta“R DIN ESS. 2. J. [from fardy.] Slow- 


neſs; ſluggiſhneſs; unwillingneſs to ac- 
tion or motion. | ; 
A tardineſs in nature, 

Which often leaves the hiſtory unſpoke 

That it intends to do. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
TAaRDITY. z. J. [| tarditas, from tardus, 

Latin; rardiveté, Fr.] Slowneſs; want 

of velocity. 
Suppoſe ſome obſervable tardity in the motion of 
light, and then aſk how we thould arrive to perceive 
it? Dighy. 
Our explication includes time in the notions of 
velocity and tardity. Digby on the Soul, 
TARDY. ad. [tardus, Lat. tardif, Fr.] 
1. Slow; not ſwift. 

Nor ſhould their age by years be told, 

Whoſe ſouls more ſwift than motion climb, 

And check the tardy flight of time. Sandys's Par. 
2. Sluggiſh ; unwilling to action or motion. 

Behold that navy which a while before 

Provok'd the tardy Engliſh cloſe to fight, 

Now draw their beaten veſſels cloſe to ſhore, 

As larks lie dar'd to ſhun the hobbies flight. Dry. 

When certain to o'ercome, inclin'd to ſave, 
Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. Prior. 

3. Dilatory; late; tedious. 

You ſhall have letters from me to my ſon 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way; 

Be not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay. Shake Rich. III. 
Death he as oft accus'd : 

Of tardy execution, ſince denounc'd 

The day of his offence. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, 
Reſerve their fruit for. the next age's taſte : 

There a ſmall grain in ſome few months will be 
A firm, a lofty. and a ſpacious tree. Waiter. 

Tardy of aid, unſeal thy heavy eyes, 

Awake, and with the dawning day ariſe, Dryden. 

You may freely cenſure him for being tardy in 
his payments. Arbutin'it. 

4. Unwary. A low word. 
Yield, ſcoundrel baſe, quuth ſhe, or die, 

Thy life is mine, and liberty : 

But if thou think'i 1 took thee tardy, 

And dar'ſt preſume to be ſo hardy 

To try thy tortune o'er a-freſh, 

I ll wave my title to thy fleſh. Hudibras, 
5. Criminal; offending. A low word. 

If they take them rardy, they endeavour to 
humble them by way of repriſal : thoſe flips and 
miſmanagements are uſually ridiculed, 

| Collier on Pride. 

To TA'RDY. wv. a. [| tarder, Fr. from the 


adjective.] To delay; to hinder. 
I choſe 

Camillo for the miniſter, to poiſon 

My friend Polixenes; which had been done, 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 


My fwitt command. Shabeſp. Winter's Tale. 


TAR 


Tart. »./. [from zeeren, Dutch, to con- 
ſume. Skinner.] A weed that grows 


among corn. 

Through hatred of tares, the corn in the field of 
God is plucked up. Hooker. 

The liberal contributions ſuch teachers metwith, 
ſerved to invite more labourers, where their ſeed- 
time was their harveſt; and by ſowing tares they 
reaped gold, Decay of Piety. 

My country neighbours begin not to think of 
being in general, which is being abſtracted ftom 
alh its inferior ſpecies, before they come to think 


of the fly in their ſeep, or the tares in their corn 


Locke. 

T ARE. n. ſ. [ French. ] A mercantile word 

denoting the weight of any thing con- 

taining a commadity; alfo the allowance 
made for it. ä 


Ta RE, preterite of tear. | 
The women beat their breaſts, their cheeks they 


fare. Dryden. 
TARGE. n. ſ. [ xan a, Saxon; targe, 
TARGET, I Ital. zarge, French; tarian, 


Welch, which ſeems the original of the 

reſt; an taargett, Erſe.] A kind of 

buckler or ſhield borne on the left arm. 

It ſeems to be commonly uſed for a de- 

fenſive weapon leſs in circumference 
than a ſhield. 


Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gath therein, were not his targe 
That broke the violence. Spenſer, 
I took all their ſeven points in my target. Shak, 
Henceforward Will I bear 
Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. 
| Shakeſpeare's Herry VL 

The arms ſhe uſeth moſt is the target, to ſhroud 
herſelf under, and fence away the blow. \ 

Hotel's England's Tears. 
Thoſe leaves 

They gather'd, broad as Amazonian targe. Milton. 
The Greeks the gates approach'd, their targeis caſt 

Over their heads, tome ſcaling-ladders plac'd 
Againſt the walls, Derbam. 
Tax GETIT ER. 2. J. [from 7arget.] One 

armed with a target. 
For horſemen and tor targetiers none could with 
him compare. Chapman. 
Ta ROG UM. 2. J. [. em] A paraphraſe 
on the pentateuch in the Chaldee lan- 
guage. 5 
Tarver. u. /. [perhaps a Spaniſh word; 
tarif, Fr.] A cartel of commerce. 

This branch of our trade was regulated by a ta- 
riff, or declaration of the duties of import and ex- 
ports i Addiſon. 

TarN. 2. J. [liorn, Iſlandick.] Ag; 
a fen; a marſh; a pool; a quagmire. 
To TA RNISH. v. a. {ternir, French.] 
To ſully; to foil; to make not bright. 

Let him pray for reſolution, that he may diſco- 
ver nothing that may diſcredit the cauſe, tarniſp 
the glory, and weaken the example of the ſuffer- 
ing. Collier. 

Low waves the rooted foreſt, vex'd, and ſheds 
V har of its tarniſo d honours yet remain. Thomſen. 

To TA RN ISH. v. 2. To loſe brightneſs. 

If a fins object ſhould turniſo by hav ng a great 
many ſee it, or the muſick ſhould run moſtly into 
one man's cars, theſe ſatisfactions would be made 
incl ſure. Collier of Envy. 

TarPaWLING. z. .. [from zar.] 
1. Hempen cloth {ſmeared with tar. 

Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marling bind, 

Or ſearcloth maſts with ſtrong tarpagoling coats. 
| Dryden. 

2. A ſailor, in contempt. 5 | 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of 


this age, but the making a living tarpawiin and a 


ſwabber the hero of a tragedy ? Dennis. 
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TAR 
Tx&rracon. 2. / A plant called herb- 
dragon, i 
Ta"rR1ance. x. /. [from tarry.] Stay; 
delay ; perhaps ſojourn. | 
Diſpatch me hence; 


Come, anſwer not ; but do it preſently, 
I am impatient of my tarriance. 


L 


— 


terrier, from terre, French, the earth.] 
1. A ſort of ſmall dog, that hunts the fox 
or otter out of his hole. 
The fox is earthed; but I ſhall ſend my two 
tarriers in after him. Dryden. 
2. One that tarries or ſtays. 
To TARRY. wv. u. {[targir, French.] 
1. To ſtay; to continue in a place. 
Tarry 1 here, I but attend on death ; 
But fly I hence, I fly awiy from life. Shakeſpeare. 
I yet am tender, young, and ful! of fear, 
And dare not die, but fain would zarry here. Dry. 
2. To delay; to be long in coming. 
Thou art my deliverer, make no tarrying, O 
God! Pja'ims. 
Who hath woe and redneſs of eyes ? they that 
tarry long at the wine. Proverbs, xxili. 30. 
3. To wait; to expect attending. 
Tarry ye here for us until we come again. 
Exodus, xxiv. 14. 
To-TaRRVY. v.a To wait for. 
I will go drink with you, but I cannot zarry din- 
ner. Shakeſpeare. 
-TA'RSEL. 2. . A kind of hawk. 
Hiſt! Romeo, hiſt ! O for a falc'ner's voice, 
To lure this tarſel gentle back again! Shakeſpeare. 
A falc*ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 
With her of zarje/s and of lures he talks. Prior. 
Ta xs us. 1. /. [reo ·; tarſe, Fr.] The 
ſpace betwixt the lower end of the focil 
bones of the leg, and the beginning of 
the five long bones that are jointed 
with, and bear up, the toes; it com- 
priſes ſeven bones, and the three offa 
cuneiformia. f Dit. 
An obſcure motion, where the conjunction is 
called ſy nanthroſis; as, in joining the tarſus to the 
metatarſus. Wiſeman. 
ART. adj. [teane, Saxon; taertig, Dut.] 
1. Sour; acid; acidulated ; ſharp of taſte. 
2. Sharp; keen; ſevere. 
Why ſo tart a favour 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings ? Shakeſpeare. 
When his humours grew tart, as being now in 
the lees of favour, they brake forth into certain 
ſudden exceſſes. Witten. 
Tarr. z. / [tarte, French; tarta, Ital. 
taart, Dan.] A {mall pie of fruit. 
Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the 
windows of the houſe on that fide near which the 
garden ſtands, be but toys; you may Ice as gaod 
fights in tarts. Bacon s E{/ays. 
Tax TAN E. 2. /. [tartana, Ital. tartane, 
French.] A vefſel much uſed in the 
Mediterranean, with one maſt and a 
three-cornered ſail. 
I fet out from Marſciiles to Genoa in a fartane, 
and arrived late at a. ſmall Fiench port called Caſſis. 
| Addiſon. 
Ta'rTAR, 1. , [tartarus, Lat.] 
1. Hell. A word uſed by the old poets. 


Now obſolete. 
With this the damned ghoſts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and tartare tempereth. Spepſer. 
He *s in tartar limbo worſe than hell; 
A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 
One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with feel. 
; ne 
2. [Tartre, Fr.] Tarter is what flicks to 
wine caſks, either white or red, as the 


colour of the wine from whence it comes: | | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
TARRIER. 1. /. [This ſhould be written 


BC 


A 
* 


TAS 
the white is preferable, as containing 
leſs droſs or earthy parts: the beſt comes 


from Germany, and is the zartar of the 


rheniſh wine. | vincy. 

The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned 
into liquid drops or lees, and partly into that cruſt 
or dry feculency that is commonly called tartar ; 
and this tartar may by the fire be divided into five 
differing ſubſtances, four of which are not acid, 
and the other not ſo manifeſtly acid as the tartar 


itſelf. 5 b B:yle. 
TaRTAREAN, adj. [tartarus, Latin.] 
Helliſh. | 


His throne mix'd with tartarean ſulphur. Milt. 
TarTAREOUS. adj. [from tartar.] 
1. Conſiſting of tartar. | | 
In fruits, the tartareous parts of the ſap are 
thrown upon the fibres deſigned for the ſtone, and 
the oily upon the ſeed within it. Grew's Ceſmolog. 
2. Helliſh, | 
The ſpirit of God downward purg'd 

The black tartareous cold infernal dregs, 

Adverſe to life. Milton. 
To TaRTARI'ZE. vv. a. [from fartar.] 

To impregnate with tartar. 
TARTAROUS. adj. | from tartar.] Con- 

taining tartar 3 conſiſting of tartar. 
TA'RTLY. adv. [from tart. ] 
1. Sharply; ſourly; with acidity. | 
2. Sharply ; with poignancy ; with ſeve- 

mty. * 

Seneca, an ingenious and ſententious writer, 
was by Caligula zartly called arena fine calce, ſand 
without lime. * Walker. 

3. With ſourneſs of aſpect. 
How tart!y that gentleman looks! 
— He is of a very melancholy diſpoſition. Shakeſp. 
TARTNESS. 2. J. [from 7art.] 
1. Sharpneſs; ſourneſs ; acidity. 

Of theſe ſweets put in three gallons, more or 
lefs, into an hogſhead, as the zartneſs of your cyder 
requires. Mortimer. 

2. Sourneſs of temper; poignancy of lan- 
guage. | 

They cannot be too ſweet for the king's tartneſs. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Task. 2. / [taſche, French; taſſa, Ital.] 

1. Something to be done impoſed by ano- 
ther. 

Relieves me from my taſk of ſervile toil 
Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd me. 

| Milton. 
2. Employment; buſineſs. 
His mental powers were equal to greater 724.8. 
Aliterbury. 

No happier taſt theſe faded eyes purſue, 

To read and weep is all they now can do. 


3. To tate to TAsk. 


primand. 
A holy man % a ſoldier to taſt upon the ſub- 
ject of his profeſſion. L' Eftrange. 
He diſcovered ſome remains of his nature when 
he met with a football, for which Sir Roger tech 
him ro tat. Addiſon. 


Pope. 


To Task. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 


burthen with ſomething to be done, 
Forth he goes, 
Like to a harveſtman, that 's at to mow, 
Or all, or loſe his hire. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
| Some things of weight, 
That taſ our thoughts concerning us and France. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that 
was craftily qualified too; and behold what inno- 
vation it makes here. I am unfortunate in the 
infirmity, and dare not tat my weakneſs with any 
mores Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Divert thy thoughts at home; 
There taſk thy maids, and exerciſe the loom. 
| Dtyden. 


2 
* 


'To reprove; to re- 


e 
e 


Tas 
! 1.7 140 and na fe- 


One who impoſes 


TEE. 
TA“s K MASTER. 
1 All is, if I have grace to uſe it ſo, 
s ever in m t ta 8 N 
The . 
who will pay obedience to the 
ſhall find it an unreaſonable raſh 
meaſurable exactor. 

1 Hear, ye e below; 
„Hear, ye taſters of the dead. Dryder ar 
TA S SEL. : n. . [ zaſſe, French; al 
low Latin. ] An ornamental bunch of ilk 

or glittering ſubſtances, | 
Then took. the ſquire an horn of bugle ſmall, 


Which hung adown his ſide in twiſted gold 
And taſſels gay. N 8 


Mitts, 
Nlavery ; and 
commands of it, 
mefter, and an un. 
Sautb. 


0 ere 

Their heads are tricked with taſſels and aha, 
Jann. 

T 4786 EL. J 2. J. [carduus Fullonius,] An 
Ta zZEL. I herb. See Teazris. 4 


5 
Ta'SSELED. adj, [from taſſel.] Adorned 
with taſſels. | 
Early, ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the ſlumb'ring leaves, or taſſel d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I alf about, i. 
Ta'ssEs. #./. Armour for the thighs, 
5 | : Ainſworth, 
TAa'STABLE. adj. That may be tafted; 
ſavoury ; reliſhing. 
Their diſtilled oils are fluid, volatile and taſtabl. 
55 Brkt, 
To TAs TE. v. a. [ taſter, to try, French, 
1. To perceive and diſtinguiſh by the pa- 
late. 
The ruler of the feaſt taſted the water mate wire, 


— 


5 Julr, ii. 
2. To try by the mouth; to eat at leaſt ii 
a ſmall quantity. 
Bold deed to rſte it, under ban to touch, Mit. 
3. To eſſay firſt. 
Roſcetes was ſeldom permitted to eat any other 
meat but ſuch as the prince before taſed of, Atala. 
Thou and I marching before our troops, 
May taſte fate to them, mow them out a he 
Ja. 
4. To obtain pleaſure from. | 
So ſhalt thou be deſpis'd, fair maid, 
When by the ſated lover r; 
What firſt he did with tears invade, 
Shall afterwards with ſcorn be Waſted. Car 
To feel; to have perception of. 
He ſhould taſte death for every man. Heb. ii. 9. 


6. To reliſh intellectually; to approve. 


1 21012 ee 
Thou, Adam, wilt taſte no pleaſcie. Aae. 


to eat. 5 
Of this tree we may not tate nor touch. Min. 


e 


raſs, it is ycur makers 
If your butter taftcs of brafs, it is your Mater 


3. To diftinguiſh intellectually. 
Scholars, good f 

Call it rafting and imbibing. 
4. To be tinctured, or receive 


or character. 3 

Ev'ry idle, nice, and wanton te 
Shall, to the king, affe of this action. 
ſh of any thing. . 


N ite 


ſome quality 


aton ; 
Shak! b. 


To try the reli . 
5 The . life with meats and 4 Sher 
Therefore the ſoul doth ute the taſting P | palate 


h, through the tongue an 
ur. Davin. 
6 


In veins, whic 


ſpread, 


: Diſtinguiſh gy'ry reliſh ſweet and ie 


TA 9 


.cention of. 
6, To have percep times before their deaths; 


Cowards > W of death but once. Shak. 


e hed the righteous alſo 
„ine of death touche e rigl ö : 
ae deſtruction of the multitude in the 


vilderneſs. 3 
7 To take to * _— not hope here to taſte 
What hi t us? 
What hither broug | ot wn 
bounty men forbore to taſte, | 
en the earth lay waſte. Waller. 


Or pleaſure. 
Of nature s dot 
And the beſt port! y 
1 To enjoy ſparingly. 


This fiery, game your active youth perde 
Fot yet by years extinguith'd, though reſtrain'd; 
You feafon ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours, 
For age but ges of pleaſures, youth devours. 
i 8 Dryden. 
rs. . J. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of taiting 3 guſtation. 
gelt of fruits, whole taſte gave elocution. Milton. 
2. The ſenſe by which the reliſh of any 
thing on the palate 15 perceived. 
Dees delight more in one flower than another, 
uud therefore have taſe. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Neiicacics of taße, fight, ſmell. Milton. 
The tardy plants in cur cold orchards plac'd, 
Reſerve their fruit for the next age's taſte. Waller. 
| Senfibility 3 perception. 
I have àmott forgot the taſte of fears: 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 
To hear a night ſhriell. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Muſick in the cloſe, 
As the lat rae of ſweets, is ſweeteſt laſt, 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


( That ſenſation which all things taken 
into the mouth give particularly to the 
tongue, the papillæ of which are the 
principal inſtruments hereof. Quincy. 


Manna was like coriander ſeed, white; and the | 


10: of it was like wafers made with honey. 
: Exodus, xvi. 31. 
Though there be a great variety of taſtes, yet, as 
in ſmells, they have only ſome few general names. 
Locke. 


5, Intellectual reliſh or diſcernment. 
Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pſalms 
which are in like manner appointed to be daily read, 


why do theſe ſo much offend and diſpleaſe their | 


ates Hooker. 
Sion's ſongs to all true taſtes excelling, 
Where God is prais'd aright. __ Milton, 
J have no ase 
Of popular applauſe, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
As he had no taſte of true glory, we ſee him 
ecuipped like an Hercules, with a club and a lion's 
| Addiſon. 
This metaphor would not have been ſo general, 
had there not been a conformity between the men- 
rate and that ſenſitive taite which gives us a re- 
uh of every flavour. | Addiſon, 
Your way of life, in my taſte, will be the beſt. 
| Pope. 
How ill a tee for wit and ſenſe prevails in the 
world! Swift, 
Pleaſure reſults from a ſenſe to diſcern, and a 
to be affected with, beauty. Seed's Sermons. 
However contrad[Qory it may be in geometry, 
es true in taſte, that many little things will not 
make a great one. Reynolds. 
b. an effay ; a trial; an experiment. Not 
In ule, a 
I hope, for my brother's juftification, he wrote 
LD an eſſay or taſte of my virtue. Sbabeſpeurr. 
;- A ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen. 
Ther thought it not ſafe to reſolve, till they 
hal a cafte of the people's inclination. . 
Beödes th : Bacon's Henry VII, 
1 © prayers mentioned, I ſhall give only a 
ol lome few recommended to devout perſons in 
1777 manuals and offices. Stilling fleet. 
A STED, adj, from tae. H vi 2 
ticular id | FEE TY” 


621 
3Nills 


Wiſdom. | 


TAT 


Coleworts proſper exceedingly, and are better 
taſted, if watered with ſalt water. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


TA'STEFUL. adj, [tafte and full.) High 


reliſhed ; ſavoury, 
Muſick of ſighs thou ſhalt not hear, 
Nor drink one lover's taſteful tear. Cexvley. 
Not taſteful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, 
Which the kind ſoil with milky ſap ſupplies, 
Can move. Pope. 


Ta'sTELESS, adj, [from tafte.] 


1. Having no power of perceiving taſte. 
2. Having no reliſh or power of ſtimulating 
the palate ; inſipid, 
By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them 
to an elementary ſimplicity, they could never be 
made taſteleſs. Boyle. 
3- Having no power of giving pleaſure 3 
inſipid. 

The underſtanding cannot, hy its natural light, 
diſcover ſpiritval truths ; and the corruption of our 
will and acfections renders them zaftelcfs and inſi- 
pid to us. : Rogers's Sermons. 

If by his manner of writing a critick is heavy 
and taflelcſs, I throw afide his criticiims. 

Addiſon's SpeFatcr. 
4. Having no intellectual guſt. 


'TAa'STELESSNESS. 1. J. [from zaftelc/s.] 


1. Inſipidity; want of reliſh. 
2. Want of perception of taſte, 
3. Want of intellectual reliſh. 
Ta“s TER. mn. . [tafteur, Fr. from taffe.] 
1. One who takes the firſt eſſay of food. 
Fair hope! our earlier heav'n! by thee 
Young time is taſter to eternity. Craſbaro. 
Says the fly, Are not all places open to me? 
Am not I the tafter to princes in all their enter- 
' tainments ? L'* Eftrange. 
Thy tutor be thy taſter, ere thou eat; 
There 's poiſon in thy drink, and in thy meat. 
7 | Dryden. 

Apicius, here, the tafler of the town, 

Feeds twice a-week, to ſettle their renown. Young. 
2. A dram cup. Ainſworth, 
To Ta'TrTER. v. a. [coxænan, Saxon. ] 
To tear; to rend; to make ragged, 
Tattered is perhaps more properly an 
adjective. 

Through ratter' d cloaths ſmall vices do appear: 
Robes and furr'd govns hide all. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 

An apothecary late J noted | 
In tatter'd weed, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of ſimples. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Where wav'd the zatter'd enſigns of Ragfair, 

A yawning ruin hangs. Pope. 
| Little tyrants rag'd, | 
Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter'd weed. 

Ben Thomſon. 

Here Satan vaniſh'd He had freſh commands, 
And knew his pupil was in able hands; 

And now, the treaſure found, and matron's ſtore, 
Sought other objects than the ratter'd poor. Harte. 
Ta"TTER. . . from the verb.] A rag; 
a fluttering rag. f 

This fable holds, from him that ſits upon the 
throne, to the poor devil that has ſcarce a rater. 

' FC Eftrange. 
TATTERDEMA'LION,. 7. / [fatter and 1 
know not what.] A ragged fellow. 

As a poor fellow vas trudging in a bitter cold 
morning with never a rag, a ſpark that waz warm 
clad called to this tatterdemalisn, how he could en- 

dure this weather? L'Eſtrarge. 

To TA'TTLE. wv. a. [tateren, Dutch.] To 
prate ; to talk idly; to uſe many words 
with little meaning. 

He ſtands on terms of honourable mind, 

Ne will be carried with every common wind 
Of court's inconſtant mutability, 


Ne after every tattling fable fly. 


70. 
Spe et | 


TAU 
The one is too like an image, and ſays nothing; 
and the other too like my lady's eldeft ſon, ever- 
more tattling. Shakeſpeare. 
Excuſe it by the rattling quality of age, which 
is always narrative. f Dryden, 
The world is forward enough to tatrle of them. 
: . Locke. 
The French language is extremely proper to tattle 


in; it is made up of ſo much repetition and com- 
pliment. | Addiſon. 


— 


TAT TTL E. 2. ,. [from the verb.] Prate ; 


idle chat; trifling talk. : 
They aſk'd her, how ſhe lik'd the play? : 
Then told the 7artle of the day, Swift's Miſcel. 
Such zattle often entertains . 
My lord and me as far 2s Stains, Swift. 
A young acalemick thall dwell upon trade and 
politicks in a dictatorial ſtile, while at the ſame 
time perſons well {killed in thoſe different ſubjects 
hear the impertinent tattle with a juſt contempt. 


Watts on the Mind. 


Ta'TTLER. 2. . [from zattle.] An idle 
talker; a prater. 

Going from houſe to houſe, tartlers, buſy bo- 
dies, which are the canker and ruſt of idleneſs, as 
idleneſs is the ruſt of time, are reproved by the 
apoſtle. | Taylcr. 

Ta r Too. x. /. [from zapotex tous, Fr.] 

The beat of drum by which ſoldiers are 
warned to their quarters. 

All thoſe whoſe hearts are looſe and low, 
Start if they hear but the fatto. Prior. 


TAVERN. 2. . [taverne, Fr. taberna, 
Latin.] A houſe where wine is ſold, and 


drinkers are entertained. 
Enquire at London, mong the taverns there; 
For there they ſay he daily doth frequent, 
With unreftrained looſe companions. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard IT. 
You ſhall be called to no more payments ; fear 
no more tavern bills, which are often the ſadneſs 
of parting, as the procuring of mirth. 
— Shakeſpeare's Cymbelinc. 
To reform the vices of this town, all taverns and 
alehouſes ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs their company 
by twelve at night, and no woman ſuffered to enter 
any tavern or alehouſe. : Swift, 


Ta'VERNER. a. ſ. [ from tavernman' 
TAVERNKBEEPER. C or keep; tabernarius, 
TACVERNMAN. Lat. tavernier, Fr.] 
One who keeps a tavern. | 
After local names, the moſt in number have 


been derived from occupations z as tailor, archer, 
taverner. i Camden. 


Tauonr, preterite and part. paſlive of 
teach, 8 
All thy children ſhall be taugbt of the Lord. 

Tſaiab, liv. 13s 
How haſt thou ſatisfy'd me, taugbt to live. 
Milton. 


To TaunT. v. a. [tanſer, Fr. Skinner ; 
tanden, Dutch, to ſhew teeth, Minſbegu.] 
1. To reproach; to inſult; to revile ; to 
ridicule ; to treat with inſolence and 
contumelies. 
When I had at my pleaſure taunted her, 
She in mild terms begg'd my patience. Shakeſp, 
The bitterneſs and ſtings of raunting jealouſy, 
Vexatious days, and jarring joyleſs nights, 
Have driv*n him forth. Reawe's Fane Shore. 
2. To exprobrate; to mention with up- 
braiding. 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe, and taunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 


TavxT. 2. . [from the verb.] Inſult; 
ſcoff; reproach; ridicule. | 
With ſcotis and ſcorns, and contumelious tarntsy 

In open market-place produc'd they me, 
To be a publick ſpectacle. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
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TAMW 


Julian thought it more effectual to perſecute 
the chriſtians by zaunts and ironies, than by tor- 
tures, | Government of the Tongue. 

He, by vile hands to common uſe debas'd, 
Shall ſend them flowing round his drunken feaſt, 

With ſacrilegious taunt and impious jeſt, Prior. 

TAauNTER. 2. % [from taunt.] One who 

taunts, reproaches, or inſults. 

Ta uNrIN CLI. adv. | from taunting. | 

With inſult ; ſcoſfingly; with contumely 
and exprobration. bs | 
: It tauntingly replied | 

. To th' diſcontented members, th* mutinous parts, 

That envied his receipt. Shakeſpeare's Coridlarus. 
The wanton goddeſs view'd the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and taunting'y the ſaid. Prior. 

TAuRICO“RNOUs. adj. [taurus and cornu, 
Lat.] Having horns like a bull. 

Their deſcriptions muſt be relative, or the zan- 
ricornous picture of the one the ſame with the other, 
| Braun. 

TavrorLo'cicar. adj. [tautologique, Fr. 
from tautologv.] Repeating the ſame 
thing. | | 

Tau TOLOOIST. 2. / | from ſfaulology.] 

One who repeats tediouſly. 

TAUTOLOGVY. 2. /. [ravronoyic ; rairs 

and 357 -.; tautologie, Fr.] Repetition 

of the ſame words, or of the ſame ſenſe 

in different words. * 

All ſcience is not tautolegy; the laſt ages have 
ſhewn us, what antiquity never ſaw, in a dream. 
Glanwille's Sceſſis. 

Saint Andre's feet ne'er kept more equal time, 

Not ev'n the feet of thy own Pſyche's rhime ; 

Though they in numbers as in ſenſe excel, 

So juſt, ſo like tautolegy, they fell. Dryden. 
Every paper addreſſed to our beautiful incen- 

diaries hath been filled with different conſidera- 

tions, that enemies may not accuſe me of tautolagy. 
Addiſon's Frechelder. 

To Taw. v. 4. [ louaven, Dutch; tapian, 
Saxon.] To dreſs white leather, com- 
monly called alum leather, in contradiſ- 
tinction from tan leather, that which is 
dreſſed with bark. 

Taw. 2. /. A marble to play with. 

Trembling I've ſeen thee 
Mix with the children as they play'd at fago; 
Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 
Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Swift. 

Ta WDRINESS. 2. /. | from tawdry.] Tin- 
ſel finery ; finery oſtentatious without 


elegance. 
A clumiy beau makes his ungracefulneſs appear 
the more ungraceful by his tatvdrineſs of dreſs. 
| Clariſſa. 
Ta'wpRY. adj. [from Stawdrey, Saint 
Awdrey, or Saint Etheldred, as the 
things bought at Saint Etheldred's fair. 
Henſhaw, Skinner. } Meanly ſhewy ; 
ſplendid without coſt; fine without 
grace ; ſhewy without elegance. It 1s 
uſed both of things, and of perſons wear- 
ing them. 
Bind your fillets faſt, 
And gird in ycur waſte, 
For more ſineneſe, with a tacodrie lace. 
Spenſer's Paſterals. 
He has a kind of coxcomb upon his crown, and 
a {ew tagodry feathers. L' Effrange. 
Old Romulus, and father Mars, look down! 
Your herdſman primitive, your homely clown, 
Is turn'd a beau in a looſe rawdry 20wn. 
D-yden's Juvenal. 


Fe rails from morning to night at eſſenced fops | 


and frawudry courtiers. Add, ſon s Speftator. 

Her eyes were wan and eager, her dreis thin and 
tat. iy, her. mien gen cel and childiſh. 

Addiſen's Spectater. 


\ 
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TAX 


„ « * ornament. 

| Not the ſmalleſt beck, 

But with white pebbles makes her tazodries for her 

; neck, 5 Drayton. 

Ta w-WIX R. 1. J. [from zaw.] A dreſſer of 

__ white leather. | 

Ta'wny. adj. [tants, tanne, Fr.] Yellow, 

like things tanned. 

This child of fancy that armado hight, , 

For interim to our ſtudics ſhall relate, 

In high born words, the worth of many a knight 

From tawvny Spain, loft in the world's debate. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Eurus his body muſt be drawn the colour of the 
tawwny Moor, upon his head a d ſun. Peacham. 

The tazory lion pawing to get free. Milton. 

Whilſt they make the river Senaga to bound the 
Moors, ſo that on the ſouth ſide they are black, on 
tie other only tazouy, they ſeem not to derive it 
from the ſun, Brown, 

Where's the worth that ſets this people up 

Above your own Numidia's tawwny ſons? Ad. Cato, 
Tax. 1. . [taſg, Welſh ; taxe, Fr. taxes 

Dutch. ] 

1. An impoſt; a tribute impoſed ; an 
ciſe; a tallage. 

He, ſays Horace, being the ſon of a tax ga- 
therer or collector, ſmells every where of the mcan- 
neſs of his birth. . Dryder. 

With wars and taxes others waſte their own, 
And houſes burn, and houſhold gods deface, 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchaſe. 

| Dryden. 

The tax upon tillage was two ſhillings in the 
pound in arable land, and four in plantations : this 
tax was often levied in kind upon corn, and called 
decumęæ or tithes, Arbutbnot. 

2. [ Taxo, Lat.] Charge; cenſure, 

He could not without grief of heart, and with- 
out ſome tex upon himſelf and his miniſters for the 
not executing the laws, look upon the bold licence 
of ſome pamphlets. Clarendon. 
To Tax. v. g. [iaxer, Fr. from the noun.) 
1. To load with impoſts. 

Jehoiakim gave the filver and gold to Pharaoh, 
but he zaxed the land to give the money. 
| 2 Kings, xxili. 35. 

2. [Taxo, Lat.] To charge; to cenſure ; 
to accuſe, It has of or bit, and ſome- 
times for, before the fault imputed, and 


is uſed both of perſons and things. 
Hou many hath he killed? I promiſed to eat 
all of his killing. Niece, you tax ſignior Be- 
nedick too much; but he il be meet with you. 
| Shakeſpearce 
I am not juſtly to be raxed 2virh any preiump- 
tion for meddling with matters wherein I have no 
dealing. Raleigh. 
Tax not divine diſpoſal: wiſeſt men 
Have err'd, and by bad women been decciv'd. 
Milton. 
They cannot tax others omiſſions towards them 
without a tacit reproach of their own, Dec. of Pi-ty. 
He taxed not Homer nor Virgil for intereſting 
their gods in the wars of Troy and Italy; neither 
would he have taxed Milton for his choice of a ſu- 
pernatural argument. : Dryden. 
Men's virtues J have commended as freely as I 
have taxcd their crimes. 
e call'd him back aloud, and eg d his fear; 
And ſure enough he heard, but durit not hear. 
| Dryden. 
Like ſome rich and mighty murderer, 
Too great for priſon, which he breaks with gold, 
Who freſher for new miſchief does appear, 
And dares the world to :a him bit the old. Dryd. 
If this h: chance, it is extraordinary; aud I 
dare not call it more, for fear of being taxed wvith 
ſuperſtition. Dryden. 
If he taxes both of long delay, 


TA WDR. 


This ſalutation cannot be taxed with flattery, 


— 


ſince it was directed to a prince, of whom it had 


ex- 


Di yden. | 


My guilt is leſs, who ſooner came away. Dryden. 


N 
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been happy for Rome if he had 
if he had never died. 2225 been born ot 
TAXABLE. ad, from tax.] Th a. 
wo at ma 
be taxed. 7 
, | N 
Taxa TION. 2. / taxation, Fr. 
Lat. from Tax. 
1. The act of loading with taxes 
tax. 
The ſubjects could taſte no ſweeter fruits of h 
ing a king, than STICVOUS taxaticns to fone \ 1 
purpoſes; laws made rather to find faults than 
prevent faults. die 5 
I bring no overture of war, no taxatiiꝝ rh 
mage; my words are as full of peace as matter: 23 
: Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Nizt; 
He daily ſuch taxaticns did exact, 25 


taxatiy, 


, impoſt; 


aln 


As were againſt the dei or the ſtate. Dana 
Various news I cara, 

Of old mii managements, taxatians new; 

All neither wholly falſe nor wh „y true. Pits, 


4 


2. Acculation ; ſcandal. 

My father's love is enough to hongur; freak 

no more of him, you ' be whipt for gy ns 

of theſe days. | Shak i. cars 

, . al „ 

TaxXxER. 7. /. [ from tax.] Fe u RO daues 

Theſe rumours begot ſcandal agai the K "a, 

taxing him for a-great faxer of his new », s 

« Bacen's lie- 7 ils 

Tea. 2. J. [a word, I ſappoie, Ce; 

the, Fr.] A Chineſe plant, of uch the 

infuſion has lately been much drunk in 

Europe. | 

the muſes” friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 
Repreſs thoſe vapours which the head invade, 


Naur. 

One has a deſign of keeping an open 7a table, 
Add ſins 

I have filled a tea pot, and received a diſh of it. 
Addijin, 

He ſwept down a dozen tea diſhes. Sacha. 


Nor will you encourage the common 7:2 dle 
talk. ; 5 E220: 
Green leaves of tea contain a narcotick juice, 
which exudes by roaſting: this is performed w.th 
great care before it is expoſed to ſale, _ 
Arbuthrot im Alimgris, 
A living tea pot ſtands 3 one arm 1:eld ut, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the on 
j be miſtreſs of the tea ſhop may give haf an 
ounce. : drt ft. 
The fear of being thought pedants hat taken 
many young divines off from their feverer Halles 
which they have exchanged for plays, in cru! 9 
qualify them for zca tables. „ Saft. 
When you ſweep, never ſtay to pics un 
ſpoons. | Sift 
To TEACH. wv. a. pret. and part. paß. 
taught, ſometimes teached, which 13 l 
obſolete. [txcan, SAX. ] 
1. To inſtruct; to inform, as a maker, cor- 


relative to learn. 
I am tod ſudden bold: Bee 
To reach a teacher ill befcemeth me. Shale fers 
The Lord will teach us of his Way, a 
will walk in his paths. 3 
They teach all nations what of him tler! = 


11 71 
2445565 


2. To deliver any doctrine or art, c 
words to be learned. 


. f _ > 
Moles wrote this ſong, and 7aug/t its 1 
Deut. XXXI. 22. 


1T for dot: mes 
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In vain they worſhip me, teach! 
the commandments of men. 
Teach us by what means to ſhun 
Th' inclement ſeaſons. 3 
3. To ſhow; to exhibit ſo as to umpre- 


upon the mind. 

He is a good divine that 
ſtructions; I can eaſier teac 
good to be done, than to be one 0 
follow my own teaching. 


— 


follows his own in- 
þ twenty what were 
f the twenty do 
Slade paart. 

In 


TEA 


ef ome men teach wicked things, it muſt be 
6 «hors ſhould practiſe them. South's Sermons. 
Ta tell; to give intelligence. | | 
8 4 teached, inſtead of a clocke, 
How winter night palleth by crowing of cocke. 


(Tract. Uo N, 
am intructor. 
| have labour'd, : 
Any with no little ſtudy, that my teaching, 
Ad the frong courſe of my authority, a 
10 h. go one way. Shakeſpeare. 
| The heads judge eward, 
þiw, and the prophets divine for — 5 
its 151. 11. 
T AchABLE. adj. [from teach.] Docile ; 
centre of inſtruction. - 

; "755 /-theient that matters of faith and religion 
be propounded in foch a way, as to render them 
bah credible, fo as an honeſt and trachable man 
M willingly and ſafely aſtent to them. and ac- 
coinz to the rules of prudence be juſtinad in 15 
ding. : Wilkins. 
We ought to being our minds free, unviatied. 
an? 110d le, to learn our religion from the word 
ol Cos. Wtts, 


T acHABHEN ESS. 2. J. [from teachable.] 


Docility ; willingneſs to learn; capa- 
city 30 learn. 

T;3c45R. 2. V [from 7each.] 

i, One who teaches ; an inſtructor; pre- 
C2pt.07, ; 

Nature is no ſufficient teacher what we ſhould do 
tar 027 attain unto life everlaſting» Hocker. 
| went into the temple, there to hear 
The :43:h2r5 of Our !aw, and to propoſe 
Wat mig ut improve my knowledge or their own. 
| | e. 

Theſe were notions born with us; ſuch as we 
nere taught without the help of a teacher. 
Scuth's Sermons. 

Imperions, with a teacher's nir, | 
Bafitul he claims à right © wiſdom's chair. 

| Blackmore, 
1. Oage who without regular ordination 
alumes the miniſtry. 

J tenting teachers are under no incapacity of 
«ering cull and military employments. Sift. 
. :\ preacher 3 one who is to deliver doc- 
dige to tae people. 


= 
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-7:1- Croice of a governor more ſufficient, the 
takers al the churches allembled themſelves. 


bs 

0 Raleigh. 
2 Curkctuy men. and ſome others, whom preciſe 
2 kerle file powerful trackers, do ſeldom honour it, 
fr, 5 Wie. 
l. N ches hall ſucceed for teachers. Million. 
OW t: ah eng rh his dioceſe who ccaſes to be able 

tant 


n 
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oy 

Ka 


mon of their flocks. Oct. 
4 % 1 Ek. 1. fo Itæda, Latin.] A 
Zr . hn 3. 2 - 
Meu; a flambeau. Not in uſe. 
: A uy cad a groom did light, 
$0 19904 an in ſecret chamber hide. Spenſer. 
155 Humen is awake, 
And lor 16 * fa LS ** 7 ; & 
TOO Hows Cad) from his maſ: to move, 
n# 45,911, fad that flames with many i lakes 
; Spenſer 
1 A c Cf eo 
-AGU p 
e ot /. A name of contempt᷑ uſed 
ran Amman. : 
I | 
220 _} 3 8 By ls & > 00 2 
ite 4. 4. % Leelingh, Dutch. ] A wild fowl. 


dem. iorve for fang 
* .... © 107 100d do us, and ſome but to feed 


nile. ves 3 amongtt the firſt tort we reckon the 
e, Cots, real, wigeon. 
Careww's Surwey of Cornwall. 
i i 22 Leno, the team of a car- 
ps pe Sam, yoke 
855 w 2 orſes or oxen drawing at 
e carriage 
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Tuffer. |, 
To perform the office of | 


de for reward, the prieſts teach for | 


TEX 


Thee a ploughman all unweeting found, 
As he his toilſome team that way did guide, 
And brought thee up in ploughman's ſtate to bide. 
| Spenſer. 
We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are frolick. 
Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
Making ſuch diff rence betwixt wake and ſlecp, 
As is the diff rence betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the heay*nly harneſs'd team 
Begins his golden progreſs in the eaſt. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
I am in love; but a team of horſe ſhall not pluck 
that from me, nor who tis I love. Shakeſpeare. 
After. the declining fun 
Had chang'd the ſhadows, and their taſk was done, 
Home with their weary tcam they took their way. 
Roſcommon. 
He heav'd with more than human force to move 
A weighty ſtone, the labour of a Hm. Dryacn. 
In ſtiff clays they may plow one acre of wheat 
with a team of horie. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2, Any number paſling in a line. 
Like a long team of ſaowy ſwans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid ſky. 
| Dryden. 
TEAR. 2. /. [ea in this word is pro- 
nounced ce; dean, Saxon; 7Zaare, Lan. 
tear rhymes. to cheer. | 
1. The water which violent paſſion forces 
from the eyes. ; 
She comes; and I'll prepare 
My tear-ſtain'd eyes to ſce her miſeries. Shakeſp. 
The pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to Crown me, 
Knowing that thou wouldſt have me drown'd on 
ſhore 
With tears as ſalt as ſea, through thy unkindneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a fear 
In all my miſeries; but thou haſt forced me. 
Let 's dry our eyes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Tears are the effects of compreiiton of the moiſ- 
ture of the brain upon dilatat.on of the ſpirits. 
| | Bacon s Natura! Hiſtery. 
She ſilently a gentle tear let fall. Milton. 
2. Any moitture trickling in drops. 
Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, 
Her fragrant flow'rs, her trees with precious tears, 
Her fecond harveſts. Dryden. 


To Tra k. pret. ore, anciently tare; part. 
pail, orn. I cænan, Saxon; tara, Swed- 
ih: £4 is pronounced as a; tear rhymes 
to /quare. | 

1. 'Vo puil in pieces; to lacerate; to rend; 
to ſe g trate by violent pulling. 

Come, feeling night! 
And with'thy bloody and inviſibie hand 
Cancel and fear to pieces that great bond 
Whica keens me pale. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
e one went out from me; and I faid, Surely 
he is torn in pieces, and I ſaw him not fince, 
Gen. xliv. 28, 
ohn tore off lord Strutt's ſervants clothes: now 
and then they came home naked. 
Arbuthazt's Hiftory of Jahn Bull. 
Ambaſſadors ſent to Carthage were like to be 
torn to pieces by the populace, Arbutbnot. 9 
2. To lamate ; to wound with any ſharp 
point drawn along. | 

Cid men with duſt deform'd their hoary hair, 
The women beat their breaits, their cheeks they rare. 
: Shazejpeare. 
Neither ſhall men tear themſelves for them in 
mourning,.to comfort them for the dead. 
| X Fer. xvi. 7. 

3. To break, or take away by violence. 
As ſtorms the tkies, and torrents tear tne ground, 
Thus rag'd the prince, and icatter'd death arcund. 
Dryaen. 


TEA 


4. To divide violently ; to ſhatter. 

Is it not as much reaton to ſay, that God de- 
ſtroys fatherly authority, when he ſuffers one in 
poſſeſſion of it to have his government torn in 
pieces, and ſharcd by his ſubjects ? Loc ke. 
5. To pull with violence; to drive vio- 

lently. 

He roar'd, he beat his breaſt, he fore his hair. 
| | | Dryden. 
From harden'd oak, or from a rock's cold womb, 

At leaſt thou art from ſome fierce tygreſs come; 

Or on rough, ſeas from their foundation tern 

Got by the winds, and in a tempeſt born. Dryds 

Blulh rather, tliat you are a ſlave to paſſion, - 

Which, like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, 

And gives you not the leiſure to conſider. A. Philips» 
6. To take away by ſudden violence. 

Soly man 
Rhodes and Buda from the Chriſtians tore. Waller. 
| The hand of fate 
ias torn thee from me, and I muſt forget thee. 
Addiſene 
7. To make a violent rent. 
3 In the midſt a traring groan did break 

The name of Antony, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
To TEAA. v. u. [tieren, Dutch.] To fume; 

to rave; to rant turbulently. 

All men tranſported into outrages for ſmall 
trivial matters, fal under the inuendo of this bull, 
that ran tearing mad for the pinching of a mouſe. 


L' Eftranges 
TEaR. 2. J. {from the verb.] A rent; a 
ſiſſure. | 


Te ARER. . J. {from 0 tear, ] He who 
rends or tears; one who bluſters. 
TEARFALLING. ad. [tear and fall.] Ten- 
der; ſhedding tears. 
Jam in 
So far in blood, that ſin will pluck on ſin: 
Tearfulling pity dwells not in this eye. Chat, 
, . * 2 
TE AR FUL. ad}. [tear and full.] Weep- 
ing; full of tears. 
Is 't meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With fear ful eyes add water to the ſea? - Shak, 

This clears tie cloudy front of wrinkled cate, 

And dries the tearful ſluices of deſpair : 
Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' exalted 
mind 
All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. Pepe's Coſi; 
70 TEASE. v. a. [zzpan, Saxon. ] 
1. To comb or unravel wocl or flax 
2. To ſcratch cloth in order to level the 
nap. 
3. To torment with importunity; to vex 
with aſſiduous impertinence. 
Not by tie force of carnal reaſon, 

But indetatigable reaſing. Buithr. 

My friends always tcaſe me about him, becauia, 
he has no eſtate, - Spectater. 

After having been preſent in public debates, he 
was teaſed by his mother to inform her of what had 
paſſed. Acdiſere 

We ſyſtem- makers can ſuſtain 

The theſis, which you grant was plain; 

And with remarks and comments tcaje ye, 

In caſe the thing before was eaiy. Prior. 

TrCaSsEL. u. /. [exp], Saxon; dipſacus, 
Lat.] A plant. 

The ſpecies are three: one is called carduus 
fullonum, and is of fingular ule in railing the nap 
upon woolicn cloth. Miller. 

Te ASER. 2. /. from teaſe.] Any thing 
that torments by inceſſant importunity. 

A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf to- 
the beſt advice. If you wwuld have him come to 
himſelf, you muſt take off his little teaſer, which 
holds his reaſon at bay. Collier. 

TEAT. 2. /. [teth, Welſn; wit, Saxon; 


* 


10 


tette, Dutch; teten, French. ] The dug 
of 
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TED 


ef a beaſt; anciently the pap of a 
Woman. | ; 
Even at thy teat thou hadſt thy tyranny. Shak. 
Snows cauſe a fruitful year, watering the earth 
better than rain; for the earth ſucks it as out of 
the teat. Bacon. 
When we perceive that bats have fears, we infer, 
that they ſuckle their younglings with milk. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
| It more pleas'd my ſenſe, 
Tban ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the feats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. Milt. 
Infants ſleep, and are ſeldom awake but when 
hunger calls for the zeat. Locke. 
The goat, how bright amidſt her fellow ſtars, 
Kind Amalthea, reach'd her teat diſtent 
With milk, thy early food. Prior. 
TE"cHiLY. adv. [from techy.] Peeviſh- 
ly; fretfully ; frowardly. 
TECHINESS. 2. . [from zechy.] Peeviſh- 
neſs ; fretfulneſs. 
"TECHNICAL. adj. [ Tix; 3 technique, 
Fr.] Belonging to arts; not in com- 


mon or popular uſe. | 
In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain 
not from calling the ſame ſubſtance ſometimes the 
.fulphur, and. ſometimes the mercury, of a * 
x | ocke. 
'TE'CHY. a4. Peeviſh ; fretful; irri- 
table; eaſily made angry; froward. 
I cannot come to. Creſſid but by Pandar, 
And he is as recby to be woo'd to wooe, 
As ſhe is ſtubborn-chaſte againſt all ſute. Shakeſp. 
When it did taſte the wormwood on the nipple, 


and felt it bitter, pretty fool, to ſee it techy, and fall 


out with the dug ! Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
'TEecTo'NICK. adj. [Tewlonnog.] Pertaining 
to building. | Bailey. 
7 TE p. v. a. [teaban, Saxon, to prepare. ] 


To lay graſs newly mown in rows. 
The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural ſound. Milt. 
Hay-makers following the mowers, and caſting 
it abroad, they call redding. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Prudent his fall'n heaps 
Collecting, cheriſh'd with the tepid wreaths 
Of tedded graſs, and the ſun's mellowing beams, 
Rivall'd with artful heats. Philips, 


'Tz"pDER,on TETHER. 7. . [tudder, Dut. | 


ztindt, a rope, Iflandick.] | 
1. A rope with which a horſe is tied in 
the field that he may not paſture too wide. 
Teigher, Erſe, | 
2. Any thing by which one is reſtrained. 
We lived joyfully, going abroad within our zed- 
ors Bacon. 
We ſhall have them againſt the wall; we know 
the length of their zcddrr 5 they cannot run far 
from us. Child. 
TEDEUM. z. /. An hymn of the church, 
ſo called from the two firſt words of the 
Latin. 
The choir, 
With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung te Dewm. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Te Deum Was ſung at Saint Pau.'s after the vic- 
tory. Bacon. 
Te D10Vvs. adj. [tedieux, Fr. fædium, Lat.) 
1. Weariſome by continuance ; trouble- 
ſome ; irkſome. | 
The one intenſe, the other ill remiſs, 
Cannot wel: ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
Teuicus alike. Milton. 
Pity only on freſh objecłs ſtays, 
But with the tedious fight of woes decays. Dryden. 
2. Weariſome by prolixity, Uſed of au- 
thors or performances. 
They unto whom we ſhall ſeem 7ediovs are in 
Bowie injured by us, becauſe it is in their own 


| hands to ſpare that labour which they are not wil- 


| 


EE 


ling to endure. Hooker. 
That I be not further tedious unto thee, hear us 


of thy clemency a few words. Acts, xxiv. 4. 
| Chief maſtery to diſſect 

With long and tedious havock fabled knights. Milt. 
3. Slow. 


But then the road was ſmooth and fair to ſee, 
With ſuch inſenſible declivity, N 
That what men thought a tedicus courſe to run, 
Was finiſh'd in the hour it firſt begun. Harte. 

TE"DiOUSLY. adv. ¶ from tedious.] In ſuch 


a manner as to weary. 


Te p10usNESs. 2. , from tedious. ] | 


1. Weariſomeneſs by continuance, 
She diſtaſtes them all within a while; 
And in the ſweeteſt finds a tediouſne/s. 
2. Weariſomeneſs by prolixity. 
In vain we labour to perſuade them, that any 
thing can take away the tediouſneſs of prayer, ex- 
| cept it be brought to the ſame meaſure and form 
which themſelves aſſign. Hooker. 
3. Prolixity ; length. 
Since brevity 's the ſoul of wit, 
And tedieuſneſs the limbs and outward flouriſhes, 
I will be brief. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
4. Uneaſineſs; tireſomeneſs; quality of 
wearying. | | 
In thoſe very actions whereby we are eſpecially 
perfected in this life, we are not able to perſiſt; 


Dawies. 


forced we are with very wearineſs, and that often, | 


to interrupt them; which redicuſneſs cannot fall into 
thoſe operations that are in the ſtate of bliſs when 
our union with God is compleat. Hooker. } 
More than kiſſes, letters mingle ſouls, 
For thus friends abſent ſpeak : this eaſe controuls 
The tediouſneſs of my life. Donne. 
To TEEM. v. n. [zeam, Saxon, offspring.) 
1. To bring young. 
Af ſhe muſt teem, 
Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her. Shak. 
2. To be pregnant ; to engender young. 
Have we more ſons? or are we like to have ? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with time, 
And wilt thou pluck my fair ſon from mine age? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
When the riſing ſpring adorns the mead, 
Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear. Dryden. 
There are fundamental truths, the baſis upon 
which a great many others reſt: theſe are feeming 
traths, rich in ſtore, with which they furniſh the 
mind, and, like the lights of heaven, give ligh: 
and evidence to other things. Locke. 


3. To be full; to be charged as a breeding 


animal. 
We live ina nation where there is ſcarce a fingle 
head that does not tetm with politicks. Aadiſon. 
To TEEM. v. 3. 
1. To bring forth; to produce. 
What's the neweſt grief? 
Each minute fecms a new one. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
Common mother, thou 
Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt, 
Tees and feeds all. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
The earth obey'd; and ſtrait 
Op'ning her fertile womb, teem'd at a birth | 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton's Parad. Lt. 
The dcluge wrought ſuch a change, that the 
earth did not then ecm forth its increaſe, as for- 
merly, of its own accord, but required culture. 
N vod cards Nutural Hiſtory. 
2. To pour. A low word, imagined by 
Skinacr to come from tommen, Daniſh, 
. to draw out ; to pour. The Scots retain 
it: as, teem that water cut; hence Saif? | 
took this word. 
Term out the remainder of the ale into the 
tankard, and fill the glaſs with ſmall beer. 
Swift's Directions to the Butler. 
TECTEMER. 2. . [from teem.] One that 
brings young. | 


Te rurvr. adj, ſteam 


TEY 


1, Pregnant; prolific. * Sardn.) 
| . Brimful. | 
E"EMLESS, adj, f fr 
kill; woe ack: om teen. 


Such wars, ſuch waſte ſuch 6 | 
. e t 

Their zeal has left, and ſuch a 8 mn, 
*DNL, 

TEN. 1. J. [zinan, Saxon, 70 kindle, he 
Flemiſh, zo Vex 3 ceonan, Saxon, n 1 
Sorrow; grief. Not in uſe. 15 

Arrived there 

That barebead knight for dread and ty, 

Would fain have fled, ne durſt approachen a, 


Ainſiortꝭ. 
Unffuit. 


Fry not in heartleſs grief and doleful as 
ES My heart bleeds 401 
To think o' th' teene that I have turn'd you ty, 
. S$h kiſtrges 
- Eighty odd years of ſorrow have! Pang 1 
nd each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of a. 
, Shak; arts. 
To Teen. v. a. [from vinan, / 2 
Saxon. ] To excite; to provcke to 6 
a thing. Not in uſe. Stenſs 
Teens. z. J. [from tees for ter.] The 
years reckoned by the termination n; 
as, thirteen, fourteen, ; 
Our author would excuſe theſe youths I fone? 
Begotten at his entrance in his e N 
Some childiſh fancies may approve the toy, 
Some like the muſe the more for being a boy. 
Granzill, 
Tg ET RH, the plural of zooth. 
Who can open the doors of his face? his 56 
are terrible round about. Jeb, wii, 14, 
To TEETH. v. z. [from the noun.] To 
breed teeth; to be at the time of den- 
tition. a : 
When the ſymptoms of recthing appear, the 
gums ought to be relaxed by ſoftening ointment, 
Arbuthnit en Din. 
TE GUMENT. . / | tegumentum, Latin.) 
Cover; the outward part. This word is 
. P 1 
ſeldom uſed but in anatomy or phyſck. 
Clip and trim thoſe tender ſtrings in the fin 
of beard, or other hairy teguments. 
85 Brown's Pulgar Ertuti. 
Proceed by ſection, dividing the {kin, and f. 
parating the teguments. Wifeman's S:r prog 
In the nutmeg another tegumer! is the mac de. 
tween the green pericarpium and the hard .. 
| Ray en the (rears 
To TEnx-He. v. u. [a cant word made 
from the ſound.] To laugh with a lod 
and more inſolent kind of cachinnation; 
to titter, 3 
They laugh'd and reb-b#'d with der,, 
To ſee them take your depoſitions Lia. 
TEIL tree. n. ſ. [tilia, Lat.] The ſame 
with linden or lime tree: which fer. 
A teiltrce and an oak have their ſubNanct * 
them when they caſt their leaves. Tictap, Viet) 


; 1 
TeixT. . J. [teinte, French.] Coo) 


touch of the pencil. 1 
Glazed colours have a vivacity which em New 
be imitated by the moſt brilliant cout, _ 
7 1. can e 

the different teints are ſimply laie — 
place, one after another. 2 
TELARY. adj. [tcdla, 2 web, Lat.] Spit- 
ning webs. i DE 
The pictures of telaty ſpiders, andt erp 1 

in the web, is commonly made lateral, 0 0 75 
ing the horizon; although we ſhall common 3 


) ing the centete 
it downward, and their heads reſpectins 5 a 
Braun's Vaigar EHu, 


TELESCOPE. 2. / [te/e/cef*, * be. 
and ovoniv.] A long glaſs by WA 
diſtant objects. ars viewed. 1 


* 


a Vs. 
ale, 


D da 
wer, 
The 


een; 


nes, 


3. A teller is 


TEL 


The teleſcope 


the heavens) and ſhews the milky way, and 


; y dark ſky, to be a col- 
ht cloudy ſpots, in à VErY 
— of little ſtars. Watts. 


Ter Eco IAT. adj. [from telgſcope.] Be- 


longing tO Aa 


Ce. N Ps 


all. Ivellan, Saxon; raelen, tellen, Dut. 
talen, Daniſh. ] 


1, To utter; to expreſs ; to ſpeak. 
I will not eat till I have told mine errand. 


Gen. xxiv. 33. | 


Thy meſſage might in tellirg wound, 
And in performing end us. | 
1. To relate; to rehearſe. = 

will declare what wife men have told from their 
fathers, and have not hid. Fob, xv. 18. 
When Cideon heard the telling of the dream, 
and the interpretation, he worſhipped. x 
Judger vii. 13. 
Pe longer will delay to hear thee te- . 
His generation. Milton. 


Milton. 


vou muſt know; but break, O break my hea rt, 


Before I t:/[ my fatal ſtory out, | 

Th' uſurper of my throne is my wife! Dryden. 
The reſt are vanith'd, none repaſs'd the gate, 

And not a man appears to tell their fate. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
Jo teach; to inform. 


He gently aſk'd, where all the people be, 
Which in that ſtately building wont to dwell ? 


Who anſwer'd him full ſoft, he could not tell. Spen. | 


tell him of myſelf; which was as much 
As to have aſk'd him pardon. 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Tell me now, what lady is the ſame, 
To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimage, 
That you to-day promis'd to tell me of? Shakeſp. 
The fourth part of a ſhekel of filver will I give 
to the man of God to tell us our way. 1 Sam. ix. 8. 
Saint Paul felleth us, we muſt needs be ſubject 
not only for fear, but alſo for conſcience ſake. 


Biſhop Sander ſen. | 


Tell me how may I know him, how adore. Milt. 
4. To diſcover ; to betray. 
They will te/7it to the inhabitants. Nam. xiv. 14. 
$. To count; to number. 
Here lies the learned Savile's heir, 
So early wiſe, and laſting fair, 
That none, except her years they told, | 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. Waller. 
| Numerous ſails the fearful only tell; 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers, grows. 


; | Dryden. 
A child can tell twenty before he has any idea of 
ittmrite, Locke. 


dne Coubts if two and two make four, 
Though hs has told them ten times o'er. 
6. To make excuſes. A low word. 
Taha, never tell me; I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, who haſt had my purſe 


Prior. 


bir the ttrings were thine, ſhouldſt know of this. \ 


. Shakeſpeare. 


l. To give an account; to make report. 
Lal. compaſs thine altar, O Lord, that I may 
Publ.ih with the voice of thankſgiving, and tell of 
all {ty Wondrous works. Pſalm xxvi. 7. 
5 Ye that live and move, fair creatures ! tell, 
if ye ſaw, how came 1 thus, how here? Mt. 
2. ToTeLL on. To inform of, A doubt- 
ful phraſe. | a 


David ſaved neither man nor woman alive, to 


bring tidings to 1 

eus, keg, 80 N 15 1 8 = 

ks. 1. / (from tell.) | 
1. One who tells or relates, 
One who numbers; a numberer. 
3 an officer of the exchequer, of 
there are four in number: their 


neſs 15 to receive all monies due to | 


J. 


diſcovers to us diſtant e 4 


teleſcope ; ſeeing at a diſ- 


TEM 
the king, and give the clerk of the pell 


a bill to. charge him therewith: they 
alſo pay all perſons any money payable 


to them by the king, by warrant from | 


the auditor of the receipt : theyalſo make 
books of receipts and payments, which 
they deliver to the lord treaſurer. Coavel. 
TE LLTALE. 2. / [tell and tale.] One who 
gives malicious information ; one who 
carries officious intelligence. 
You ſpeak to Caſca, and to ſuch a man 

That is no flearing telltale. Shokeſp. Fulius Ceſar, 

What, ſhall theie papers lie like re//rales here? 
Shakeſpeare, 


Let not the heavens hear theſe telltale women 


Rail on the Lord's anointed. Shakeſpeare. 

Tis done: report diſplays her telltale wings, 

And to each ear the news and tidings brings. Fairf. 
And to the ze//rale ſun deſcry 

Our conceal d ſolemnity. 

Eurydice and he are priſoners here, 
But will not long be ſo: this zc//rale ghoſt 
Perhaps will clear them both. Dryden and Lee. 

A telltale out of ſchool 

Is of all wits the greateſt fool. Sqwift, 


TEMERA RIOUS. adj. [temeraire, Fr. te- 
merarius, Lat.] | 
1. Raſh; heady; unreaſonably adven- 
turous ; unreaſonably contemptuous of 
danger. | 
Reſolution without foreſight is but a temerarious 


folly 3 and the conſequences of things are the firſt 
point to be taken into conſideration, 


2, Careleſs ; heedleſs; done at random. 
Should he find upon one fingle ſheet of parch- 
ment an oration written full of profound ſenſe, 
adorned with elegant phraſe, the wit of man could 
not perſuade him that this was done by the temera- 
rious daſhes of an unguided pen, Ray. 
TEME*RITY. 2. . | temeritas, Lat.] Raſn. 
neſs ; unreaſonable contempt of danger. 
The figures are bold even to tenerity. Convley, 
To TEMPER. v. a. |tempero, Lat. temperer, 
Fr. | | 
1. To mix ſo as that one part qualifies the 
other. 


Milton. 


I ſhall temper ſo 
Juſtice with mercy, as may illuſtrate moſt 
Them fully ſatisfied, and Thee appeaſe. Milton. 
2. To compound; to form by mixture; 
to qualify as an ingredient. 
If you could find out but a man 
To bear a poiſon, I would temper it; 
That Romeo ſhould upon receipt thereof 
Soon ſleep in quiet. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To mingle. 
Prepare the ſixth part of an ephah and the third 
part of an hin of oil, to temper with the fine flour, 
| Ek. xlvi. 14. 
The good old knight, with a mixture of the ra- 
ther and maſter of the family, tempered the inquiries 
after his own affairs with Kind queſtions reiating 
to themſelves, Add iſon. 


4. To beat together to a proper conſiſtence. 
Th uncivil kerus of Ireland ae in ares, 
And temper clay with blood of Ergitſhmen. Shak. 
The potter, zex:pcring foft earth, faſhioneth every 
veſſel with much labour, Vid. xu. 7. 
5. To accommodate ; to modify. 
Thy ſuſtenance ſerving to the appetite of the 
- eater, tempered itſelf to every man's liking. 
| Wild. xi. 21. 


6. To bring to due proportion; to mode- 


rate exceſs. 
Theſe ſoft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 
Temper or nouriſh. Milton. 


To ſoften ; to mollify; to aſſuage; to 


7. 
ſoothʒ to calm. 


4 


q 


L'* Eftrange. | 


L 


TEM 


Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, — or 

temper their warlike courage with ſweet delights of 
learning and ſciences; ſo that as much as the one 
excelled in arms, the other exceeded in knowledge. 
Ee SOL ESO Spenſer on Treland. 

With this ſhe wonts to temper angry Jove, 

When all the gods he threats with thund'ring dart. 
; Spenſer . 


Sbaleſp. 


Now will I to that old Andronicus, 
And temper him with all the art I have. 
Woman! Nature made thee | 
To temper man: we had been brutes without you, 
Otway, 


8. To form metals to a proper degree of 
hardneſs, : 
The ſword 


Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was given him temper” d ſo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might reſiſt chat edge. Milton. 
In the tempering of ſteel, by holding it but a 
minute or two longer or leſſer in the other compe- 
tent heat, gives it very different tempers as to 
brittleneſs or toughneſs. Boyle. 
Repeated peals they hear, 
And, in a heav'n ſerene, refulgent arms appear: 
Redd' ning the ſkies, and glitt'ring all around, 
The temper'd metals claſh, and yield a ſilver ſound, 
Dryden. 
9. To govern. A latiniſm. | 
With which the damned ghoſts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare tempereths Spenſer, 


Te"MPER, 7. J [from the verb.] 


1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 
Nothing better proveth the excellency of this 
ſoil and temper, than the abundant growing of the 
palm trees. - Raleigh. 
Health itſelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and 
preſerved by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. 
Arbuthnot, 


2. Middle courſe ; mean or medium. 
If the eſtates of ſome biſhops were exorbitant be- 
fore the reformation, the preſent clergy's wiſhes 
reach no further than that ſome reaſonable temper 
had been uſed, inſtead of paring them ſo quick. 
Soift's Miſcellanies. 
3. Conſtitution of body. | 
This body would be increaſed daily, being ſup- 
plied from above and below; and having done grow- 
ing, it would become more dry by degrees, and of 
a temper of greater conſiſtency and firmneſs, 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
4. Diſpoſition of mind. | 
This, I ſhall call it evangelical, temper is far from 
being natural to any corrupt child of Adam. 
| = Hammond. 
Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg'd, 
Without wrath or reviling. Milton's Paradiſe Lo. 
This will keep their thoughts eaſy and +4ree, 
the only temper wherein the mind is capable of re- 
ceiving new informations. Locke on Education. 
All irregular tempers in trade and buſineſs are but 
like irregular tem ers in eating and drinking. Laws 
5. Conſtitutional frame of mind. 
The brain may deviſe laws for the blood, but a 
hot tcmper leaps o'er a cold decree. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Our hearts, 
Of brothers temper, do receive you in | 
With all kind love. Shateffeare's Julius Cæſar. 
6. Calmneſs of mind; moderation. 
Reſtore yourſelves unto your rrmpers, fathers, | 
And without perturbation hear me ſpeak. B. Jonſ. 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 
To fall with dignity, with temper riſe, Pope. 
7. State to which metals are reduced, par- 


ticularly as to hardneſs, 
Here draw I 
A ſword, whoſe temper I intend to ſtain 
With the beſt blood that I can meet withal. Stat. 
Ithuriel with his ſpear 
Touch'd lightly ; for no falſhood can endure 
Teuch of celcitial jemper, but returns 
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Of force to its own likeneſs : up he farts, 


Diſcover'd, and ſurpriz d. 


1 


Milten's Paradiſe Leſt. | 


Theſe needles ſhould have a due temper ; for, if 


they are too ſoft, the force exerted to carry them 


4 


through the fleſh will bend them; if they are too 
brittle, they ſnap. | Sharp. 

TEMPERAMENT. 2. . [temperamentum, 
Lat. temperament, French.) 


1. Conſtitution; ſtate with reſpect to the 


predominance of any quality. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold, in propor- 
tion to the preſent remperament of that part of our 
body to which they are applied. Locke. 

2. Medium; due mixture of oppoſites. 

The common law has waſted and wrought out 
thoſe diſtempers, and reduced the kingdom to its 
Juſt ſtate and temperament, Hale. 


TEMPERAME NTAL. adj. from tempera- 
ment.] Conſtitutional. 

That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of 
prevalent humours, may be collected from ſpots in 
our nails, we concede, Brown's Yuigar Errours. 

Intellectual repreſentations are received with as 
unequal a fate, upon a bare temperamental reliſh or 

__ diſguſt. _ Glanville. 
TE MPERANCE. 2. J | temperantia, Lat.] 
1. Moderation: oppoſed to gluttony and 


drunkenneſs. | 
Obſerve 
The rule of not too much; by temperance taught 
In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt; ſeeking from 
. thence | 
Due nouriſhment, not gluttonous delight. Milton. 
Temperance, that virtue without pride, and for- 
tune ꝓithout envy, gives indolence of body and tran- 
quillity of mind; the beſt guardian of youth and 
ſupport of old age. Temple, 
Make temp'rance thy companion; fo ſhall health 
Sit on thy brow, Dedſley's Agriculture, 
2. Patience ; calmneſs ; ſedateneſs ; mo- 


deration of paſſion. 
His ſenſeleis ſpeech and doted ignorance 
When as the noble prince had marked well, 
He calm'd his wrath with goodly tempcrance. Spenſ. 
What, are you chaf d? 
Aſk God for temp*rance, that's th* appliance only 
Which your diſeaſe requires. Spal. Henry VIII. 


TEMPERATE. adj. [temperatus, Latin, ] 
1. Not exceſſive; moderate in degree of 
any quality. 

Uſe a remperate heat, for they are ever temperate 
heats that digeſt and mature; wherein we mean tem- 
perate, according to the nature of the ſubject; for 
that may be temperate to fruits and liquors which 


* 


will not work at all upon metals. Bacon. 
H's fleep 

Was airy, light, from pure digeſtion bred, 

And temp*rate vapours bland, Milton. 


2. Moderate in meat and drink. 
I adviſed him to be temperate in eating and drink- 
Inge * Wiſeman. 
3. Free from ardent paſſion. 
So hot a ſpeed with ſuch advice diſpos'd, 
Such temp' rate order in ſo fierce a courſe, 
Doth want example, Shakeſpearce 
She's not forward, but modeſt as the dove: 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn, Shakeſp 
From remperote inactivity we are unready to put 
in execution the ſuggeſtions of reaſon. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
TE MPERATELY. adv: | from temperate,] 


1. Moderately ; not exceſſively. 
By winds that zemperately blow, 


The bark ſhould paſs ſecure and flow. Addiſen. 


2, Calmly ; without violence of paſſion. 


Temp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violent!y redreſs, Shazeſpeare. 
3. Without gluttony or luxury. | 
' God efteems it a part of his ſervice if we eat or 
drink; ſo it be temperately, and as may beſt preſerve 
health. Taylor. 
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from temperate.] TzurzsTTVITx. 


'TzE"MPERATENESS. =. 
1. Freedom from exceſſes ; mediocrity. 
2. Calmneſs ; coolneſs of mind. 


Did tend unto a calmer quietneſs. | | 
Daniel's Civil War. | 
TEMPERATURE. #. . [temperatura, tem- 

pero, Latin; temperature, French.) 
1. Conſtitution of nature; degree of any 


qualities. | 
It lieth in the ſame climate, and is of no 
{ mperature than Guinea, 
| Abbot's Deſcription cf the World, 
Birds that change countries at certain ſeaſons, if 
they come earlier, ſhe the temperature of weather, 
| Bacon. 
There may be as much difference as to the tem- 
perature of the air, and as to heat and cold, in one 
mile, as in ten degrees of latitude ; and he that 
would cool and refreſh himſelf in the ſummer, had 
better go up to the top of the next hill, than remove 
into a far more northern country. Brown's Travels. 
Memory depends upon the conſiſtence and the 
temperature of the brain. Watts. 
2. Mediocrity ; due balance of contrarie- 
ties. & | | 
As the world's ſun doth effects beget 
Diff ' rent in divers places ev'ry day 
Here autumn's temperature, there ſummer's heat, 
Here flow'ry ſpring-tide, and there winter grey. 
5 . Davies. 
If, inſtead of this variation of heat, we ſuppoſe 
an equality or conſtant temperature of it before the 
deluge, the caſe would be much altered. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


3. Moderation; freedom from predomi- 


nant paſſion. | | 
In that proud port, which her fo goodly graceth, 
Moſt goodly temperature you may deſcry. Spenſer, 
TEMPERED. adj. [from temper. ] Diſpoſed 
with regard to the paſſions. | 


other 


To ſtop his ears againſt admoniſhment? &Shakeſp. 

TEMPEST. ». /. [tempeſte, Fr. tempeſtas, 
Latin. ] 

1, The utmoſt violence of the wind ; the 
names by which the wind 1s called ac- 
cording to the gradual increaſe of its 
force ſeem to be, a breeze; a gale; a 
guſt; a ſtorm ; a tempeſt. | 

I have ſeen fempeſis, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks. Shak, Julius Ceſar. 
Some have been driven by. tempo to the ſouth. 
Y f Abbot. 
What at firſt was call'd a guſt, the ſame 
Hath now a ſtorm's, anon a fempeſt's name. Donne. 
We, caught in a fiery tempeſt, ſhall be hurl'd 
Each on his rock transfix'd. Milton. 
With clouds and ſtorms 
Around thee thrown, tempeſt o'er tempeſt roll'd, 
Thou humbleſt nature with thy northern blaſt, 
Thomſon. 
2. Any tumult ; commotion ; perturbation. 
The tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 
Save what beats there. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

To, TEMPEST. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 

/difturb as by a tempeſt, 

Part huge of bulk, 8 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean. Milton. 
E MPEST-BEATEN., adj, | tempeſt and 
Beat.] Shattered with ſtorms. 

In the calm harbour of her gentle breaſt, 
My tempeſt-beaten ſoul may ſafely reſt. 
p Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

TE MPEST-TOST. adj. | tempeſt and 7o/?.] 
Driven about by ſtorms. 

Though his bark cannot be loſt, 


1 


Vet it ſhall be rempet-toſl, Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


—_” 


Langley's mild temperateneſs fo | 


When was my lord ſo much ungently tempered, | 


TEM 


Seaſonableneſs. ,. Lenpgtivus, Lat.] 


Since their dif 
tries admit not "rare: 8 WW 
9 4 Z Brætun's Vilpg, , 
TEeMPE'STVOUS, adj. [ tempeſbrens 5 
from iempeſt.] Stormy ; turbyle,. * 
T. fiuous fortune hath ſpent all her = 
And thrilling ſorrow thrown his utmoſt d M 
Which of them riſing with the ſun 3 kl 
Should prove tempeſtuous. 7 ew 
Her looks grow black as a tempeſturus iy] "Ree 
Some raging thoughts are rowling in her Ne 


Pompey, when diſſuaded from . 
cauſe the weather was tempeſturys, replied. 15 
voyage is neceſſary, my life is not ſo. 
TE Collier en the N ale if 1:6 
TE MPLAR. 1. /I from the Tems/,, an bout 

near the Thames, anciently. helg; 

to the knights zemplars, 
the temple of Jeruſalem, 
the law. 

Wits and templars ev'ry ſentence 11ife 

And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe, £ 

Pope's Fp A 

Tur. z. / (temple, Fr. cen lun, La.) 

1. A place appropriated to acts of relizion, 
| The honour'd gods 

Throng our large temples with the thews of dest 


Ting 
Originally from 
J A ſtudent in 


| Shakelpezrs 
Here we have no temple but the wozs, 55 l. 
ſembly but horn-beaſts. Shakeſpeare's As yu 
Moſt ſacrilegious murther hath broke vos 
The lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thende 
The life o' th* building. | Shakeſprare's Me dal. 
2. [Tempora, Latin.] The upper pan of 
the ſides of the head where the pulic i; 


felt. 
| Her ſunny locks | 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Sag. 
We may apply intercipients of maſtich upon tte 
temples ; frontals alſo may be applicd, 
| : Witenat: Sgr. 
To procure ſleep, he uſes the ſcratching f ths 
temples and ears; that even mollifie wild be. 
Arbatuntt, 
The weapon enter'd cloſe above his ezr, 
Cold through his remples glides the while? foear, 
| Pete. 
TEe"MPLET. z. J. A piece of timber 1 a 
building. 5 
When you lay any timber on brick-work, 2 
linteols over windows, or temiflets under giriers, ay 
them in loom. Meoxom's Mechanica! Exercitt, 
Tz MPORAL. adj. | temporal, Ft, tenure, 
low Latin.] : 
1. Meaſured by time ; not eternal, 
As there they ſuſtain zemprral life, 16 Here #12 
would learn to make proviſion for cerral. 11:4 
2. Secular; not eccleſiaſtical. | 
This ſceptre ſhews the force of Hr poet 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, 
Wherein doth ſit the dread of kings. 9/4" 
All the temporal lands, which men cerout 
By teſtament have given to the church, F 
Would they ſtrip from us. Shakeipeore $ Him 5 
All temporal power hath been wreſted from the 
ir eccleſiaſtick. fi 
clergy, and much of their eccleſi 
gives 


3. Not ſpiritual. : 
There is ſcarce any of thoſe deciſions but 5 
good light, by way of authority or os . 
queſtions that ariſe alſo between ter wr 
eſpecially to caſes wherein ſome of our eyes 
temporal titles have part in the controver 4 Pig * 
Call not every temporal end à defiling of the in. 


a 8 icts the encs ol 
tention, but only when it contradict rs 


She 507 ge 


God, or when it is principally intended: a 
times a temporal 55 part of our duty; ks 
are all che actions of our calling. Prayer 
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Prayer Is the er ſpiritual or temporal. 
god things to us, whether ſpir 3 Oe Men. 
to God, with regard to APIS, 

t medium of convenience proportione 

1 conditions of life. Regers's Sermons. 
(Temporal, Fr.] Placed at the temples, 

1 upper part o the ſides of the head. 
Corious bleedings, by opening the temporal arte- 
5 _ the moſt effectual remedies for a phrenſy. 
yy Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


TeweorRA"LITY- J . J. [ temporalite, Fr. 
Tem PORALS- from temporal. ] Se- 
cular poſſeſſions ; not eccleſiaſtick rights. 
© Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as biſhops 
have had annexed to their ſees by the kings and 
others from time to time, as they are barons and 
lords of the parliament. _ : Comvel. 
The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances is caſual, 
as the tem poralities of vacant biſhopricks, the profits 
that grow by the tenures of lands. Bacon. 
The king yielded up the point, reſerving the 
ceremony of homage from the biſhops, in reſpect 
of the terrp;ralities, to himſelf, Ayliſfe. 
T;uPORALLY- adv. i from temporal. 
With reſpect to this life. 
Sinners who are in ſuch a temporally happy con- 
dition, owe it not to their ſins, but wholly to their 


Our petitions 


i0n. luck. Seuth. 
Tz yroRALTY. 2. from temporal. 
ente. i, The laity; ſecular people. 


The pope ſucked out ineſtimable ſums of money, 
to the intolerable grievance of clergy and femporaliy. 
ot. 
2. Secular poſſeſſions. | | 
TeMpoRA "NEOUS. adj. [temporis, Lat.] 
Temporary. Dig. 
Ti MPORARINESS. 7. / from temporary. ] 
The Rate of being temporary ; not per- 
petuity. 
TEMPORARY, ad. I tempus, Lat.] Laſt- 
ing only for a limited time. 
Theſe temporary truces were ſoon made and ſoon 
broken; he deſired a ſtraiter amity. | 
- Bacor's Henry VII. 
If the Lord's immediate ſpeaking, uttering, and 
writing, doth conclude by a neceſſary inference, 
that all precepts uttered and written in this man- 
ner are ſimply and perpetually moral; then, on the 
contrary, all precepts wanting this are merely tem- 
Teraty. White, 
The republick, threatened with danger, appoint- 
ed a temporary dictator, who, when the danger was 
erer, retired again into the community. Addiſon. 


To TRLMTORIZ E. v. 1. [temporiſer, Fr. 
tempus, Lat.) 


. Jo delay; to procraſtinate. 
I! Cupid hath not ipent all his quiver in Venice, 
thou wilt quake for this ſhortly. 
— look for an earthquake too then. 

Well, you will zemporize with the hours. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the . — 
oncourſe, in which caſe he would have remporized, 
relolved to give the king battle. Baconꝰs Henry VII. 


re they 
Hare 
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fue 


cout i, To comply with the times, or occaſions. 
1 They might their grievance inwardly complain, 
[enry Vo But outwardly the d 10 i 
1 & they needs muſt remporijes Daniel. 
ga . 10 comply. This is improper. 
The dauphin is too wilful oppoſite, 
: And will not temporize with my entreaties: 
ut iv flatly fays, he *ll not lay down his arms. 
er, Ty | , ng 
are EMPORIZER, . /: { temporiſeur, Fr. from 
ordina'e tem 0 Y . 2 . - 
"Selle porize,] One that complies with times 
the in. or occaſions ; a trimmer. 
ends ol pronounce thee a hovering temporixer, that 
jr ſome "ae With thine eyes at ms 0. and evil, 
. ſach . ©uning to them both. Sbaleſp. Winter"s Tale. 
1250 ver g gz v. g. [:ento, Lat. tenter, Fr.] 


inſtrument of fetching down all 


| want tempters to urge them on. 


T E M 


ſome pleaſure or advantage to the mind; 


to entice. | 
Tis not the king that ſends you to the Tower: 
My lady Gray tempts him to this harſh extremity. 
Shakeſpeare, 
You, ever gentle gods ! take my breath from me; 
Let not my worſer ſpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleaſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Come together, that Satan tempt you not. 
1 Cor. vii. 5. 
He that hath not wholly ſubdued himſelf, is 
quickly tempted and overcome in ſmall things. 
Biſhop Taylor. 
Fix'd on the fruit ſhe gaz'd, which to behold 
Might tempt alone. Miltor. 
The devil can but tempr and deceive; and if he 
cannot deſtroy ſo, his power is at an end. South. 
O wretched maid ! 
Whoſe roving fancy would refolve the ſame 
With him who next ſhould tempr her eaſy fame. 
' a Prior. 
2. To provoke. | 
I'm much too vent'rous = 
In tempting of your patience. Shak, Henry VIII. 
Withhold 
Your talons from the wretched and the bold; 
Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair : 
For, though your violence ſhould leave 'em bare 
Of gold, and filver, (words and darts remain, Dryd. 
3- It is ſometimes uſed without any notion 


of evil; to ſolicit; to draw. 
Still his ſtrength conceal'd 
Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 
| | : Milton 
The rowing crew, 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 
4. To try; to attempt; to venture on. I 
know not whether it was not originally 
attempt, which was viciouſly written 7» 
tempt, by an eliſion of the wrong ſyllable. 
This from the vulgar branches muſt be torn, 
And to fair Proſerpine the preſent born, 
Ere leave be giv'n to temt the nether ſkies. Dryd. 
TEMPTABLE. adj. | from tempt.] Liable 


ence. Not elegant, nor uſed, 

If the parliament were as temptable as any other 
aſſembly, the managers muſt fail for want of tools 
to work with. | Swift. 

TEMPTATION. 7. /. [tentation, Fr, from 
tempt. ] | 
1. The act of tempting ; ſolicitation to 
ill; enticement. 
All temptation to tranſgreſs repel. 
2. The ſtate of being tempted. 

When by human weaknets, and the arts of the 
tempter, you are led into remptetions, prayer is the 
thread to bring you out of this labyrinth. Duppa. 

3. That which is offered to the mind as a 
motive to ill. | 

Set a deep glaſs of rheniſh wine on the contrary. 

caſket ; for if the devil be within, and that tempta- 
tion without, he will chuſe it, Shake Merc. of Ven. 

Dare to be great without a guilty crown; 

View it, and lay the bright temptation down: 
"Tis baſe to ſeize on all, Dryden's Aurengzebc. 
TE MPTER, . / [from tempt.] 
1, One who ſolicits to ill; an enticer. 
Theſe women are ſhrewd tempters with their tongues. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Is this her fault or mine ? 
, The tcmpter or the tempted, who fins moſt ? 
Not the ; nor doth ſhe tempt. 


Milton. 


Tillotſon. 
My work is done : 


2. The infernal ſolicitor to evil. 


The experience of our own frailties, and oy 


> 


1. To ſolicit to ill; to incite by preſenting | 


| Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. | 
Thoſe who are bent to do wickedly, will never 


She 's now the tempter to enſnare his heart, Dryd. 


ö 


to temptation; obnoxious to bad influ- | 


them. 


TEN 
watchfulneſs of the tempter, diſcourage us. 
Hammond Fundamentals. 
Foretold what would come to paſs, 

When firſt this tempter eroſs d the gulf ie 
ton. 
To this high mountain's top the pes brought 
Our Saviour. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
TEMSE BREAD. 72 [temſen, Dutch; 
TE MSED BREAD. | tamiſer, Fr. tamęſare, 
Italian, to ſift; tems, Dutch; rams, 
French; tami/o, Italian, a ſieve.] Bread 
made of flour better ſifted than common. 
TE MULENCY. 2. /.. [temulentia, Latin.] 

Inebriation; intoxication by liquor. 
TE MULENT. adj. | temulentus, Lat.] In- 


quors. _.. 

TEN. adj. [tyn, Saxon; tien, Dutch. ] 

1. The decimal number ; twice five; the 
number by which we multiply numbers 


into new denominations, 

Thou ſhalt have more 
Than two tens to a ſcore, Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
Ten hath been extolled as containing even, odd, 

long, and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; 
and Ariftotle obſerved, that Barbarians as well as 
Greeks uſed a numeration unto ten, 
N Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
With twice ten ſail I croſs'd the Phrygian fea, 
Scarce ſeven within your harbour meet. Dryden. 
From the ſoft lyre, 
Sweet flute, and ten- ſtring'd inſtrument, require 
Sounds of delight. Prior. 
2. Ten is a proverbial number. 
There's a proud modeſty in merit, 
Averſe from begging; and reſolv'd to pay 
Ten times the gift it aſks. Dryden s Cleomenes. 
Although Engliſh is too little cultivated, yet the 
faults are nine in zen owing to affectation. 
SA Swift's Miſcellaniet. 
TE"NABLE. adj. | tenable, French. Such 
as may be maintained againſt oppoſition; 


ſuch as may be held againſt attacks. 

The town was ſtrong of itſelf, and wanted no 
induſtry to fortify and make it tenable. 

Bacen's War with Spain. 

Sir William Ogle ſeized upon the caſtle, and put 
it into a tenable condition. Clarendon. 

Infidelity has been dri ven out of all its outworks: 
the Atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, and is 
therefore retired into Deiſm. Addiſon's Spectator. 

TEexnA'cious. adj. [tenax, Lat.] 

1. Graſping hard; inclined to hold faſt ; 
not willing to let go: with of before the 
thing held. 

A reſolute tcnacious adherence to well-choſen 
principles, makes the face of a governor ſhine in 
the eyes of thoſe that ſee his actions. South, 

Griping, and ſtill renacious of thy hold, 
Would'f thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 

ſoui'd, : 
Should give the,prizes they had gain'd? Dryden, 

You reign abſolute over the hearts of a ſtubborn 
and freeborn people, tenacious to madneſs of their 
liberty. g Dryden. 

True love 's a miſer; fo tenacicut grown, 

He weighs to the leaſt grain of what's his own, 


Men are tenacious of the opinions that firſt poſſeſs 
f Locke. 
He is tenacious of his own property, and ready 
to invade that of others. Arbutbnot. 


2. Retentive. 


there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, 
even of thoſe which are ftruck deepeſt, and in 
minds the moſt retentive. Tode. 
3. [ Tenace, French.] Having parts diſ- 
poſed to adhere to each other; coheſive; 
viſcous ; glutinous. | | 


Three equal round veſſels filled, the one with 
: | N a Waters 


ebriated ; intoxicated as with ſtrong li- 


Dryden. 7 


The memory in ſome is very tenacious 3 but yet 
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TEN 


water, the other wich oil, the third with' molten 
pitch, and the liquors ſtirred alike to give them 
a yortical motion z the pitch by its tenacity will 
loſe its motion quickly, the oil being leſs tenacious 
will keep it longer, and the water being leſs tena- 
cious will keep it longeſt, but yet will loſe it in a 
ſhort time. Newton. 
4. Niggardly ; cloſe-fiſted ; meanly parſi- 
monious. 5 Ainſworth. 
Tzna'ciovsLY. adv. [from tenacious.) 


With diſpoſition to hold faſt. 
Some things our juvenile reaſons tenaciouſly ad- 
| here to, which yet our maturer judgments diſallow 
of. | Glanville. 
TeNnACc10USNESS. 2. , [from tenacious. ] 
Unwillingneſs to quit, reſign, or let go. 
TENACITY. . .. [| tenacite, Fr. tenacitas, 
zenax, Lat.) Viſcoſity; glutinouſneſs; 
adhefion of one part to another. 
If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch 
were each of them as large as thoſe which ſome 
ſuppoſe to revolve about the ſun and fixed ſtars, 
yet theſe and all their parts would, by their tenacity 
and ſtiffneſs, communicate their motion to one ano- 
ther till they all reſted among themſelves. Newton. 
Subſtances, whoſe tenacity exceeds the powers of 
digeſtion, will neither paſs, nor be converted into 
aliment. | Arbuthrct. 


TE"NAancy. 2. . [tenanche, old French; 
tenentia, law Latin, from tenant.] Tem- 
porary poſſeſſion of what belongs to ano. 


ther. | 

This duke becomes ſeized of favour by deſcent, 
though the condition of that eſtate be commonly 
no more than a tenancy at will. Motten. 


TENANT. 2. /. [tenant, French. ] 
1. One that holds of another; one that on 


certain conditions has temporary poſſeſ- 


 fion and uſe of that which is in reality 
the property of another: correlative to 


landlord. 5 
I have been your fenant, 
And your father's tenant, theſe fourſcore years. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
The Engliſh being only tenants at will of the 
natives for ſuch conveniency of fiſhing. 
Such is the mould, that the bleſt zcnant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 
| | Faller. 
Jupiter had a farm long for want of a fenant. 
L'Efirenge. 
His cheerful tenants bleſs their yearly toil, 
| Yet to their lord owe more than to the ſoil. Pope. 
"The tenants ef a manor fall into the ſentiments 
of their lord. : Mats. 
The father is a tyrant over ſlaves and beggars, 
whom he calls his renan-s. Soft. 
2. One who reſides in any place. 
O fields, O woods, oh when thail I be made 
The happy tenart of your ſhade ! Coley. 
The bear, rough tenant of theſe ſhades. Thom. 
To TENANT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
hold on certain conditions. 


Sir Roger's eftate is tenanted by perſons who have | 


ſerved him or his anceſtors, Addiſon. 


TENANTABLE. adj. from tenant.] Such 


as may be held by a tenant. 

IT be ruins that time, ſickneſs, or melancholy, 
hall bring, muſt be made up at your coſt; for that 
thing a huſband is but tezant for life in what he 

holds, and is bound to leave the place tenantable to 
the next that ſhall take it. 
That the ſoul may not be too much incom- 
mpded in her houſe of clay, fuch neceſſaries are 
ſecured to the body, as may keep it in tenantable re- 
pair. * . Decay of Piety. 
Tz"NANTLESS. adj. [from tenant.] Un- 
occupied; unpoſſeſſed. 
0 thou, that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 
Leave not the mankoa fo long tenantle,s 3 


Heylyn. | 


Suckling. | 


9 
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T EN 
Left growing ruinous the building fall, 
And leave no memory of what it was! Sbakeſp. | 
TE'nanT-saw. 2. . [corrupted, I ſup- 
poſe, from 7enor-/aw,] See Texon. 
TENCa, 2. /. [xince, Saxon; tinca, Lat.] 
A pond - fiſn. | 
Having ſtored a very great pond with carps, 
tench, and other pond-fiſh, and only put in two 
ſmall pikes, this pair of tyrants in ſeven years de- 
voured the whole. Hale. 
To TEN. v. a. [contraſted from attend,] 
I. To watch ; to guard ; to accompany as 
an aſſiſtant or defender. 
Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed, 
The ſilver ſcaly trouts did tend full well. 
Sponſer's Epitbal. 
So thou to Richard, and good angels tend tnee 
8 Shakeſpearc. 
Him lord pronounc'd ; and, O! indignity, 
Subjected. to his ſervice angel wings, 
And flaming miniſters to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge. Milton. 
He led a rural life, and had command 
O'er all the ſhepherds, who about thoſe vales 
Ten led their numerous fluck:, 
Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
There ĩs a pleaſure in that ſimplicity, in behold- 


ing princes tending their flocks, Pope, 
Our humbler province is to fend the fair; 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th' impriſon'd eſſences exhale, Pope. 
2. To attend; to. accompany. 
; | Deſpair 
Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch. 
| Milton. 
Thoſe with whom I now converſe 
Without a tear will tend my herſe, Swift. 


3. To be attentive to. | 
Unſuck'd of lamb or kid that tend their play. 


Milton. 
To TEND. v. n. [tendo, Lat.] 
1. To move towards a certain point or 


place. | | 
They had a view of the princeſs at a maſk, hav- 

ing overheard two gentlemen tending towards that 

fight. Wetton. 
To theſe abodes our fleet Apollo ſends : 

Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends. Dryd. 


2. [ Tendre, French. ] To be directed to 


any end or purpole ; to aim at. 
Admiration feiz'd 
All heav'n, what this might mean, and whither tend. 
Milton. 

Factions gain their power by pretending com- 
mon ſafety, and tending towards it in the directeſt 
courſe. Temple. 

The laws of our religion tend to the univerſal 
happineſs of mankind. | Till:tſon. 

3. To contribute. * 

Many times that which we aſk would, if it ſhould 
be granted, be worſe for us, and perhaps tend to 
our deſtruction; and then God, by. denying the 
parcicular matter of our prayers, doth grant the ge- 
neral matter of them, Hammond, 

4. [From attend.) To wait; to expect. 
Out of uſe. 8 | 

The bark is ready, and the wind at help; 

Th' aft5ciates tend. _ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
5. To attend; to wait as dependants or 


| ſervants, 
She deſerves a lord, 
That twenty fuch rude boys might tend upon, 


Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father? Shakeſp. King Lear. 
6. To attend as ſomething inſeparable. 
In the three laſt ſenſes it ſeems only a 

: colloquial abbreviation of attend. 


Tlucetold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! 


Tz"npaANCE, 2. 


And call her hourly miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Give him tending, | 
He brings great news. . Shakeſpeare. 


4. Exciting kind concern. 


Shakeſpeare, 1 


* 


r 
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f. [from tend. 


1. Attendance ; 


ſtate of e . 
Un! : ectatio 
gb . n. 
That do Ae fete born to diſaſtrous end, 


2. Perſons attendant, Out of uſe 
3 His lobbies fill with tendance a 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear 

3- Attendance ; act of waiting. 

. he purpos'd, 
By watching, weeping tendance, to 
ercome you with her ſhew. Shakeſp, 3 
4. Care; act of tending, * 
ET Nature does require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce 
I her frail ſon, amongſt my brethren morty 
Muſt give my tendance to. Stabe. Henry VIII 
They at her coming Pang Nos 
And touch'd by her fair rerdance Sladlier grew, 


Min, 


his life in ſo long tenda ce ſpend! Ser 


Sbaleß. 


Tz" NDENCE, | 
TENDENCY. OY; [from tend.] 


1. Direction or courſe towards 
or object. | 
It is not much buſineſs that diflrafts any min;: 
but the want of purity, conſtancy, and dla l. 
wards God. 257 „ 
Writings of this kine, if conduQted win . 
dour, have a more particu'n tendency to the 8501 
of their country, than any other compolitions, 
; Audiſon's Freiulter, 
We may acquaint ourſelves with the power, ard 
propert.es, the tendencies and inclinations, of baiy 
and ſpirit, Wat, 
All of them are innocent, and moſt of them ha 
a moral tendency, to ſoften the virulence of parties, 
or laugh out of countenance ſome vice or fall. 
; 5-4. 
2. Direction or courſe toward any inference 
or reſult ; drift. 
The greater congruity or incongruity there is i 
any thing to the reaſon of mankind, and the ęrex a 
tendency it hath to promote or hin4er the perfection 
of man's nature, ſo much greater degrees hath ai 
moral good or evil; to which we ought to propo:- 
tion our inclination, or averſion. Malm, 
Theſe opinions are of ſo littie moment, tu, 
like motes in the ſun, their tendencics are litt.s no- 
ticed. i | Lit 
TENDER. adj. [ tendre, French.] 
1. Soft; eaſily impreſſed or injured ; not 


firm; not hard. 
The earth brought forth the fender graſs. . 
From each tender ſtalk ſhe gathers, Mun. 
When the frame of the lungs is not f) wel 
woven, but is lax and tender, there is great 0anget 
that, after ſpittir.g of blood, they will by ceeress 
putrify and conſume, Bacre. 


2. Senſible; eaſily pained ; ſoon tore. 
Unneath may ſhe .endure the finty rect, | 
To tread them with her fender feeling feet Kal. 
Our bodies are not naturally more gr than wy 
faces; but, by being leſs expoſed to de a (AY 
become leſs able to endure it. LE Hge 
The face when we are born is no 747 the 
any other part of the body: it is ute ae ae 
it, and makes it more able to endure the ce d. 
| Locke in Edd, aut. 


any place 


3. Effeminate; emaſculate ; delicate. 1 
When Cyrus had overcome the Liang P 
were a warlike nation, and deviſed to bring thei 
to a more peaceable life, inſtead of their Hort yo ' 
like coat he clothed them in long gar meat it 
women; and, inſtead of their wat like mulick, p- 
pointed to them certain laſcivious lays, 0 —_ 
their minds were ſo miulified and b OY 
they forgot their former fierceneſs, 313 145 , 
moſt tender and effeminate. Spier en l 


J love Valentine; 
His life's as tender to me as my ſoul, 


5. Compaſlionate ; anxious for ano 
ST” ©. 


Sale peur. 
ther's 


Tix 


of 
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kindneſs of the church it well be- 
2 the weaker ſort, although ſome 
ſew of the perfecter and ſtronger be for a Eire af 
Tooker. 

pleaſe” ot miſtruſt but tender love enjoins. Mile 
Be tender-hearted and compaſſionate towards 


T EN 


* * 


. Thou hat ffiew'd thou mak'i ſome tender of my | 


| ife | 
Tn this fair reſcue thou haſt brought to me. Shak. 
3- A ſmall ſhip attending on a larger. 


Tz"NDER-HEARTED. adj. | tender and 


thoſe in want, and ready to relieve them. Tillotſon. | heart.] Of a ſoft compaſſionate diſpo- 


6. Suſceptible of ſoft paſſions, 
Pour tears a heart of flint 
Might tender make, yet nought _ 
Herein they will prevail. 
Amorous; laſcivious. 

7. What mad lover ever dy d, 
To gain a ſoft and gentle bride ? 
Or, for a lady tender-hearted, : 
In purling ſtreams or hemp departed ? | Hudib. 


g. Expreſſive of the ſofter paſſions, 
Careful not to hurt: with J. 


Spenſer. 


The civil authority ſhould be tender of the ho- 


nour of God and religion. Tillotſon. 

As H have been tender of every particular perſon's 
reputation, ſo I have taken care not to give of- 
fence. | Re Addiſon. 

jo. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 

Thy tender-hefted nature ſhall not give 
Thee er to harſhneſs: her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort, and not burn. Shakeſp. King Lear, 

You, that are thus ſo tender o'er his folles, 

Will never do him good. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
11, Apt to give pain, 

In things that are tender and unpleaſing, break 
the ice by ſom? whoſe words are of leſs weight, 
and re.erve the more weighty voice to come in as 
by chance. : * Bacon. 


12. Young; weak: as, tender age. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, a mother 
ſhouid not ſeil him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

Beneath the dens where unfl:tch'd tempeſts lic, 

' And infant winds their tender voices try. Ceavley. 

To Te NDER, v. a. [tendre, French. ] 

1. To offer; to exhibit; to propoſe to 
acceptance, 

Some of the chiefeſt laity profeſſed with greater 
ſtomach their judgments, that ſuch a diſcipline 
was little better than popiſh tyranny diſguiſed, 
and endered unto them. Hooker. 

Icrave no more than what your highneſs offer'd ; 
Nor will you tender leſs, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

A'lconitions, all minds, tender down 
Their ſer Ice to lord Timon, Shakeſpeare, 
Oe not all creatures by juſt right to thee 
Duty and ſervice, not to ſtay till bid, 
Pt render ail their pow'r ? Milton's Parad. Reg. 

He had never heard of Chriſt before; and 10 
more 0% d no: be expected of him, than to em 
brace him as ſoon as he was tendered to him. 

: | Duty of Man. 
2. To hold; to efteem. nk 
Taadlir yourſelf more dearly ; = 
Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 
Wrirg'ng it thus, you "ll render me a fool. Shit. 


3. [From the adjective.] To regard with 

kindaeſs. Not in uſe. 

: [thank you, madam, that you tender her: 

„or gentlehoman, my maſter wrongs her much. 

J Shakeſpeare. 
Tx SDER. z. %. [from the verb.] 1 
. Offer; propoſal to acceptance. 

FP. en to have a wretched puling fool, 

1 w; ining mammet, in her fortune's render, 

0 anſwer {11 not wed. Sbale p. Romeo and Juliet. 
mY Think yourſelf a baby; 
_ 15 have ta'en his renders for true pay, * 

1 2 not ſterling. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

e earl accepted the tenders of my ſervice. 
Dryden. 
25 ee calling of the Gentiles by Sos, | 
Pom tender of the goſpel to all. South's Serm. 
Fwy tenders of duty every now and then miſ- 
OR, Addiſon. 
2. [From the adjecti 
adjeftive.] Regard; ki 
concern. Not uſed. OF 1: mewn 


ſition, | 
TE"NDERLING. 3. J. [from tender.] 
I. The firſt horns of a deer. 


2. A — one who is made ſoft by too 
much kindneſs. | 


| Te*nperLY. adv. [from tender.] In a 


tender manner; mildly; gently ; ſoftly; 
kindly ; without harſhneſs. 
Tenderly apply to her 


Some remedies for life. Shakeſpeare. 
She embrac'd him, and for joy 
Tenderly wept. . Milton. 


They are the moſt perfect pieces of Ovid, and 
the ityle tenderly paſſionate and court!y. | 
Preface ts Ovid. 
Marcus with bluſhes owns he loves, 
And Brutus tenderly reproves. Pope. 


TENDERNESS. 2. . [tendrefſe, Fr. from 
tender.] 
1. The ſtate of being tender; ſuſceptibi- 


lity of impreſſions; not hardneſs. 

Pied cattle are ſpotted in their tongues, the fen- 
derneſs ot the part receiving more eaſily alterations 
than other parts of the fleſh. Bacon. 

The difference of the muſcular fieſh depends 
upon the hardneſs, tenderneſs, moiſture, or drineſs 


of the fibres. Arhbuthnct. 


2. State of being eaſily hurt ; ſoreneſs. 
A quickneſs and tenderneſs of ſight could not en- 
dure bright ſunſhine. Locke. 
Any zealous for his country, muſt conquer that 
tenderneſs and delicacy which may make him afraid 
of being ſpoken ill of, Addiſon. 
There are examples of wounded perſons, that 
have roared for anguith at the diſcharge of ord- 
nance, though at a great diſtance ; what inſup- 
portable torture then ſhould we be under upon a like 
concuſſion in the air, when all the whole body 
would have the tenderneſs of a wound! 
| a Bertley's Sermers. 
3. Suſceptibility of the ſofter paſſions. 
Weep no more, leſt I give cauſe 
To be ſuſpected of more tenderneſs 
Than doth become a man. Shakeſpeare, 
Well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe 
To your kindred, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
With what a graceful tenderneſs he loves 
And breathes the ſofteſt, the ſincereſt vows ! Addi. 
4. Kind attention; anxiety for the good 
of another. | : 
Having no children, ſhe did with fingular care 
and tenderneſs intend the education uf Philip and 
Margaret. Bacon. 


5. Scrupulouſneſs ; caution, 

My conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenden r, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 
Buy th' biſhop of Bayon. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Some are unworthily cenſured for keeping their 
own, whom tenderneſs how to get honeſtly teacheth 
to ſpend diſcreetly ; whereas ſuch need no great 
thriftineſs in preſerving their own, who aſſume 
more liberty in exactin from others. Weitton. 

True tenderneſs of conſcience is nothing elſe but 
an awful and exact ſenſe of the rule which ſhould 

direct it; and while it ſteers by this compaſs, and 

is ſenſible of cvery declination from it, ſotong it is 

properly tender, | South, 
6. Cautious care. | 

There being implanted in every man's nature a 
great tenderneſs of reputation, to be carcleſs of it 
is looked on as a mark of a degenerous mind. 

Government of the Tongue. 


7. Soft pathos of expreſſion. 
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Tx'N DIN Ous. adj. [tendineux, Fr. tendi- 
nis, Lat.] Sinewy ; containing tendons, 
conſiſting of tendons.  _ : 
Nervous and tendinous parts have worſe ſymp- 
toms, and are harder of cure than fleſhy ones. 
Wijcmar'. 
Te"NDON. 2. J [tendo, Lat.] A finew; a 
ligature by which the joints are moved. 
A ſtruma in her inſtep lay very hard and big 
amongſt the tendons. MNieman's Surgery. 
The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 
Thoſe claſp th arterial tubes in tender rings; 


The tendons ſome compacted cloſe produce, 
And ſome thin fibres for the ſkin diffuſe. Blachm. 


Te"nDRIL. 2. , tendrillon, Fr.] The 


claſp of a vine or other climbing plant. 
In wanton ringlets wav'd, 

As the vine curls her tendrils ; which imply'd 

Subjection. 

So may thy tender bloſſoms fear no blite; 

Nor goats with venom'd teeth thy tendrils bite. 

Dryden. 

The tendrils or claſpers of plants are given only 

to ſuch as have weak ſtalks, and cannot raiſe up or 

ſupport themſelves. Ray on the Creation, 


TEeNE"BRICOSE. } adj. | tenebricoſus, tene- 
TENEBROUS, * Latin.] Dark; 
gloomy. 


TENEBRO“SIT v. 2. J [tencbre, Latin.) 
Darkneſs ; gloom. 


TE"NEMENT. . , [ tenement, Fr. tenemen- 
tum, law Lat.] Any thing held by a 
tenant. ' | h 

What reaſonable man will not think that the 
tenement ſhall be made much better, if the tenant 
may be drawn to build himfelf ſome handſome 
habitation thereon, to-ditch and incloſe his ground ? 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

"Tis policy for father and ſon to take different 
ſides; for then lands and tenements commit no trea- 
ſon. Dryden, 

Who has informed us, that a rational ſoul can 
inhabit no tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of 
frontiſpiece. Locke, 

Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note, - 
And lands and tenements glide down her —_— 

ope. 

TEeNENT. 3. J. See TexerT. 

Texte RITY. 2. J. [teneritas, tener, Lat.] 
Tenderneſs. Ainſaworth. 


TENESMOUS. % J. | 
The ſtone ſhutting up the orifice of the bladder 
is attended with a tene/mus, or needing to go to 
ſtool, ; : Arbuthnot. 
Te"NEr. 2. J [from tenet, Latin, be holds, 
It is ſometimes written tenent, or they 
hold.] Poſition; principle; opinion. 
That all animals of the land are in their kind 
in the fea, though received as a principle, is a 
tenet very quettionabies Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
While, in church matters, profit ſhall be the 
touch-ſtone for fach and manners, we are net to 
wonder if no gainful tenet be depoſited. . 
This favours of ſomething ranker than Socini- 
aniſm, even the tcrers of the fifth monarchy, and 
of ſovereignty founded only upon ſaintſhip. South, 
They wonder men ſhould have miſtook 
The tcnets of their maſter's book. Prior. 


Tr'x TOL D. adj. [ten and fold.] Ten times 
increaſed. 
Fire kindled into tend rage. 


Milton. 


Skinner to be ſo named from the word 
tenex, take it, hold it, or there it goes, 
uſed by the French when they drive the 
ball.] A play at which a ball is driven 
with a racket. = 


Nn 2 The 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft * 


Tex NIS. 2. J [This play is ſuppoſed by 
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TENT 

The barber's man hath been feerr with him, and 
the old ornament of his cheek hath already ſtuffed 
tennis balls. | Shakeſpeare. 
A prince, by a hard deſtiny, became a tennis ball 
long to the blind goddeſs. Hewe!'s Vocal Foreſt. 
It can be no more diſgrace to a great lord to 
diaw a fair picture, than to play at tennis with his 
page. Peacham. 
The infide of the uvea is blacked like the walls 
of a tennis court, that the rays falling upon the re- 
tina may not, by being rebounded thence upon the 
uvea, be returned again; for ſuch a repercuſſion 

would make the fight more confuſed. / 
: | More againſt Atheiſm. 
We conceive not a tennis ball to think, and con- 
ſequently not to have any volition, or preſerence of 
motion to reſt. ; Locke. 
We havc no exedra for the philoſophers adjoin- 
ing to our tennis court, but there are alchouſes. 


Arbutbnot and Pope. 


To TE'nnTs. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
drive as a ball. Not uſed. ' | 


Thoſe jour garriſons iſſuing forth upon the ene- 
my, will ſo drive him from one fide to another, 
+ and tennis him amongſt them, that he ſhall find 
no where ſafe to keep his feet in, nor hide him- 

ſelf, Spenſer on Ireland. 

TE'NON. 3. / [Fr.] The end of a tim- 

ber cut to be fitted into another timber. 
Such variety of parts, folid with hollow; ſome 
with cavities as mortiſes to receive, others with 
tenons to fit them. Ray. 
The tenant jaw being thin, hath a back ta keep 

it from bending. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Tz'xovR. . / tenor, Lat. teneur, Fr.] 


1. Continuity of ſtate; conſtant mode; 


manner of continuity; general currency. 
We might perceive his words interrupted conti- 
nually with ſighs, and the iner of his ſpeech not 
knit together to one conſtant end, but diſſolved in 
itfelf, as the vehemency of the inward paſſion pre- 
vailed. Sidney 
When the world firſt out of chaos ſprang, 
So ſmil'd the days, and ſo the tenor ran 
Of their felicity : a ſpring was there, 
An everlaſting ſpring the jolly year 
Led round in his great circle; no winds breath 
As now did fmell of winter or of death. Crafhawv. 
2Z.till II ſeg the tenor of man's woe 
Hold on the ſame, from woman to begin. Milton. 
_ Does not the whole tenor of the divine law poſi- 
tively require humility and meekneſs to all men? 
: : F Spratt. 


- - Inſpire my numbers, 
Till 1 my long laborious work complete, 
And add perpetual tenor to my rhimes, 
Deduc's from nature's birth to Cæſar's times. 
| Dryden. 
This ſuceeſs would look like chance, if it were 
not perpetual, and always of the ſame tencr. Dryd. 
Can it be poiſon! poifon 's of one tenor, 

Or hot, or cold. 
that the whole teacr of thoſe bodies thus pre ſerved, 
clearly points forth the month of May. 

Mood auard i Natural Hiſtory. 
In fuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctiy cold, and regularly low, 
That, ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep 
We cannot blame indeed but we may ſleep. 
; Pope. 


2. Senſe contained; general courſe or 


drift. 
_ Has not the divine Apollo ſaid, 
Is 't not the tenor of his o acle, 8 
That king Leontes ſhall not have an heir, 
Till bis loſt child be found? Shak, Winter's Tale. 
By the ftern brow and waſpith action, 
Which ſhe d'd uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenor. GShaheſp, As you like it. 
| Bid me tear the bond, , 
| When it is paid according to the tenor. St akeſp. 
Reading it muſt be repeated again and again, 
ich a cloſe attention to the tenor of the diſcourſe, 


# 


q 


Dryden's Don Sebaftian. | 
There is ſo great an uniformity amongſt them, | 


and a perfect neglect of the divifions into chapters 
and verſes. EN Locke. 
3. A ſound in muſick. 

The treble cutteth the air too ſharp to make the 
ſound equal; and therefore a mean or tener is the 
ſveeteſt part. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Water and air he for the tenor choſe, - 
Earth made the baſe, the treble flame aroſe. Coꝛoley. 

TENSE. adj. [tenſus, Latin.] Stretched ; 
iff; not lax. | | 

For the free paſſage of the ſound in N 
is requiſite that the tympanum be tenſe, and hard 
ſtretched, otherwiſe the laxneſs of the membrane 

will certainly dead and damp the found. Holder. 

TexsE. u. ſ. | temps, Fr. tempus, Lat.] In 
grammar, tenſe, in ſtrict ſpeaking, is 
only a variation of the verb to ſignify 
time. f | Clarke. 

As foreſight, when it is natural, anſwers to 
memory, ſo when methodical it anſwers to remi- 


niſcence, and may be called forecaſt ; of them 


expreſſed in the tenſes given to verbs. Memory 
faith, I did ſee; reminiſcence, I had ſeen; fore- 
ſight, I ſhall ſee; forecaſt, I ſhall have ſeen. 
| 5 5 Grew. 

Ladies, without knowing what tenſes and parti- 
ciples are, ſpeak as properly and as correctly as gen- 
tlemen. Locke. 

He fhonld have the Latin words given him in 
their firſt caſe and renſe, and ſhould never be left 
to ſeek them himſelf from a dictionary. Watts. 

TE"NSENESS. 1. / from tenſe.) Contrac- 
tion; tenſion : the contrary to /axity. 

Should the pain and renſeneſs of the part con- 
tinue, the operation muſt take place. Sharp's Surg. 

Te'NS1BLE. adj. [tenſus, Lat.] Capable 
of being extended. 

Gold is the cloſeſt, and therefore the heavieſt, of 
metals, and is likewiſe the moſt flexible and renfr- 
ble. © | Bacon. 

Te ns11.E. adj. [tenfilis, Lat.] Capable 
of extenſion. 

All bodies ductile and renfile, as metals that will 
be drawn into wires, have the appetite of not diſ- 
continuing. Bacon. 


Tenson. #. J. [tenfon, Fr. tenſur, Lat.] 


1. The act of ſtretching ; not laxation. 

It can have nothing of vocal ſound, voice being 
raiſed by tiff tenſion of the lar nx; and on the 
contrary, this ſound by a relaxed poſture of the 
muſcles thereof. Holder. 


2. The ftate of being ſtretched ; not laxity- 
Still are the ſubtle trings in tenſian found, 
Like thoſe of lutes, to juſt proportion wound, 

Which of the air's vibration is the force. Bl/arkm. 


Te"ns1ve, adj. [tenſus, Lat.] Giving a 
ſenſation of ſtiffneſs or contraction. 

From choler is a hot burning pain; a beating 

pain from the pulſe of the artery; a tenſtwe pain 


from diſtention of the parts by the fulneſs of hu- 
mours. Flyer on Humours. 


Te" x$URE. 2. . [tenſus, Lat.] The act 
of ſtretching, or ſtate of being ſtretched; 
the contrary to laxation or laxity. 

This motion upon preſſure, and the reciprocal 
thereof, motion upon tenſure, we call motion of 
liberty, which is, when any body being forced to 
a preternatural extent reſtoreth itſelf to the na- 
tural. Bacon, 

TNT. . /. [tente, Fr. tentorium, Lat.] 


1. A ſoldier's moveable lodging- place, 

commonly made of canvas extended up- 

on poles. # 
The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a 


hill nct far from it, covered the ſame with rents. 
: K noll:s. 


Becauſe of the ſame craft he wrought with 
them; for by occupation they were tent makers. 


TEN 


2. Any temporary habitation + a ai: 
He ſaw a ſpacious + vga eu to Pavilion 

Were tents of various hue: by ſome were herd 

Of cattle grazing. . Milton's Parade 1 
To Chaſſis pleafing plains he took his way 1 
There pitch'd his rents, and there reſolv'd to ſtay, 


| : D/ 
3. [ Tente, Fr.] A roll of lint put ap 
ſore, 
3 de doubt is call'd 
e beacon of the wilez the tent that f 
To th' bottom of the worſt. 288 | 
Shakeſpeare's Treitus and Ce, 
: A declining orifice keep open by aſma!] — E 
in ſome medicaments, and after digeſtion vi 
draw the tent and heal it. Wiferan's Surge 
4. [Vino tinto, Spaniſh.) A ſpecies 9 
wine deeply red, chiefly from Galicia in 
Spain. : . 
o TENT. v. 1. [from the noun, 
lodge as in a tent; to tabernacle, 
The ſmiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and ſchodolboys' tears take up 
The glaſſes of my ſight. Stoke peur, 
To TENT. v. a. To ſearch as with a me. 


dical tent. 
IU tene him to the quick; if he but blench, 
I know my courſe. Shakeſpeare's Hang, 
I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart, 
Well might they feſter gainſt ingratitude, 
And tent themſelves with death. Sbul. C:riilanys, 
Some ſurgeons, poſſibly againſt their own judy. 
ments, keep wounds tented, often to the ruin of 
their patient. Mena. 
TENTATTIOx. 3. / [tentation, French; 
tentatio, Lat.] Trial; temptation. 
The firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve, and his 
whole tentation when he faid, Ye ſhall not die, was, 
in his equivocation, You ſhall rot incur preſent 
death. | Brews t Vulgar Errun, 
TENTATIVE. adj. [ tentairve, effort, Fr, 
tento, Lat.] Trying; eſſaying. 
This is not ſcientifical, but tentative. Berli. 
Te"NTED. adj. | from tent.) Covered with 
tents. 
Theſe arms of mine till now have us'd 
Their deareſt action in the tented field. Shak. Obel. 
The foe deceiv'd, he paſs'd the rented plain, 
In Troy to mingle with the hoſtile train. 
Pepe 's Odyſſey, 
TE'NTER, 7. PD [tendo, tentus, Lat.] 
1. A hook on which things are ſtretched. 
2. To be on the TexTERs. To be on the 
ſtretch ; to be in difficulties ; to be in 
ſuſpenſe. | 
In all my paſt adventures, 
I ne'er was ſet ſo on the zenters 3 
Or taken tardy with dilemma, : 
That ev'ry way I turn does hem me. Hudibrave 
To Tz'nTER. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
ſtretch by hooks. 8 3 
A blown bladder preſſed riſeth again; and W 
leather or cloth is entered, it ſpringeth back. 
| Bacun's Natural Him. 
To Tr' TER. v. 1. To admit extenſion. 
Woollen cloth will renter, linen ſcarcely. 115 
TenTH. adj. [ceoSa, Saxon. ] Firſt attet 
the ninth; ordinal of ten. 3 
It may be thought the leſs ſtrange, ifo wy = 
not do as much at the tentb or twentieth ti 5 
did after much practice. _, ; 
TenTH, . , [from the adjective.] 
1. The tenth part. 
hay rg —_ hiey'd, and city 
The treaſure in the achiev'd, 1 
We render you the tenth. Shakeſp. Ceriviomi! 
By decimation and a _ 
If thy revenges hunger for that #00 
Which nature toaths, take thou the 


1 


To 


deſtin'd tenth. 


Ann, xviii. 23 · ; 


7 


dba, 


* bak * 78 : 
SP 1 


TEN 
To purchaſe but the {nth of all their ſtore, ; 


pu , dor. 
Would make the mighty Perſian monarch Rd 


Suppoſe 


wheat; 
_ e of ſilver would purchaſe bu 


id be then nine 
dunel: ſo that money wou | 
_ Ich worth in reſpe& of food. | Locke. 
the. 
A With cheerful heart - 
The th of thy increaſe beſtow, abd own 
Hozw'n's Loun;evus Zoodneſs, that will ſure repay 
Thy e:at-ful quty. a Philips, 
T:rths are that yearly portion which all 


livings eccleſiaſtical yield to the king. 


The biſhop of Rome pretended right to 


this revenue by example of the high 
prieſt of the Jews, who had zenths from 
the Levites, till by Henry the Eighth 
they were annexed to the crown. Cowerl. 
Tixraiy. adv, [from tenth.) In the 


tenth place. 2 
TevrroixOus. adj. [tentigo, Lat. ] Stiff; 
ſretcehed. 
Ti xTWORT. . fo [ adiantum album, Lat.] 
A plant. Ainſaborth. 
rexbrro'Liovs. adj. [tenuis and folium, 
Lat.] Having thin leaves. 

Texu'iry. 2. / [tenuits, French; fe- 
nitar, from tenuis, Lat.] : 
J. Thinneſs; exility; ſmallneſs; mi- 

nuteneſs; not groſſneſs. 

Firs and pines mount of themſelves in height 
without ſide boughs ; partly heat, and partly teruiry 
ef juice, ſend ing the ſap upwards. 

Bacon's Natural HE 

Confider the divers figurings of the brain; the 
ſtrings or filaments thereof; their difference in te- 
pity, or aptneſs for motion. =Gl/anwille's Scep fis. 

Aliment circulating through an animal body, is 
reduced to an almoſt imperceptible tenuity before it 
tan ſerve ani mal purpoſes. Arbuthnot. 

At the height of four thouſand miles the #ther 
is of that wonderful tenuity, that if a ſmall ſphere 
of common air, of an inch diameter, ſhould be ex- 
panded to the thinneſs of that ether, it would more 
than take up the orb of Saturn, which is many mil- 
bon times bigger than the earth. Bentley. 

1. Poverty; meanneſs. Not uſed. 

The t:nuyy and contempt of clergymen will ſoon 
let them lee what a poor careaſs they are, when 
partes rom the influence of that ſupremacy. 

a | „ King Charles. 
Tr'xvous. adj, | tenuis, Lat.] Thin; 
ſmall ; minute. 


Another way of their attraction is by a tenueus 


emanation, or continued eſſtuvium, Which after 
ſeme liftance retracteth unto itſelf, 


N : Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
unk. z. / [tenco, Lat. tenure, Fr. 


ttrura, law Latin. } 

Taure is the manner whereby tenements are 
h:lden of their lords. In Scotland are four tenures ; 
tie firſt is pura eleemoſina, which is proper to ſpi- 
ntual men, Paying nothing for it, but devota ani- 
warum ſuffragia; the ſecond they call feu, which 


halds of the king, church, barons, or others, pay- | 


1 duty ealled feudi firma; the third is 
2 holding in blanch by payment of a penny, roſe, 
3 gilt ſpurs, or ſome ſuck thing, if aſked ; 

ae is by ſervice of ward and relief, where 
md = being minor is in the cuſtody of his lord, 
— with bis lands, and lands holden in this 

= are called feudum de hauberk or haubert, 
5 _ militare or loricatum. Tenure in. groſs is 
th "ure in capite; for the crown is called a 
1. in grofs, becauſe a corporation of and by 


h 
aſs Even away. by the kings of England to | 


half an ounce of filver now worth a | 
but ſhould there be next year 2, 


. 


A 


6 


. Thoſe 
divided, they ſignified by dark and'obſcore- names, 
| Che fi: 
The lervige follows the tenure of lands; and the | 


TER 
The uncertainty of tenure, by which all worldly ' 
things are held, miniſters very unpleaſant medita- 
tion. ERaleigb. 
| Man ruft be known, his ſtrength, his ſtate, 
And by that tenure he holds all of fate. Dryden. 
TEePEFA'CTION.. 2. .. [tepefacio, Latin.) 
The act of warming to a ſmall degree. 
Te"P1D, adj. [tepidus, Latin. ] Lukewarm ; 
| warm in a ſmall degree. | 
The tepid caves, and fens, and ſhores, 
Their brood as numerous hatch. 

He with his repid rays the rofe renews, 

And licks the dropping leaves, and drics the dews 
Dryden. 

Such things as relax the ſkin are likewiſe ſudo- 

rifick; as warm water, friction, and tepid vanours, 

Arbuthnt 

TePi"piTy. 2. / | from tepid. ] Luke- 

warmneſs. | | 

Tr'rok. 2. /, {tepor, Lat.] Lukewarm- 
neſs; gentle heat. 

The ſmaſf-pox, mortal during ſuch a ſeaſon, 
grew more favourabie by the reer and moi ſture in 
April. Arbuibnot 

TEeRATOLOCY. 2. / [T{-a7®- and N. 
Bombaſt, affectation of falſe ſublimity. 

| Bailey. 

TERCE. 3. /. [tierce, Fr. triens, Lat.] A 

veſſel containing forty-two gallons of 
wine; the third part of a butt or pipe. 

ä Ainſworth. 


Milton. 


In the poet's verſe 
The king's fame lies, go now deny his tierce. Jonſ 
Tengen NTHINATE. ] adj. [terebinthine, 
TertBi'nTHINE, J Fr. terebinthum, 
Latin. ] Confiſting of turpentine ; mixed 
with turpentine. 
Salt ſerum may be evacuated by urine, by terebin- 
thinates ; as tops of pine in all our ale. Floyer. 
To TE'REBRATE. v. a. [terebro, Lat.] To 
bore ; to perforate ; to pierce. 
Confider the threefold effect of ſupiter's triſulk, 
to burn, diſcuſs, and terebrate. Brown's YVulg. Er. 
Earth- worms are completely adapted to their way 
of life, for terebrating the earth, and creeping. 
Derbam. 
TraTBRATTION. 2. /. [from terebrate.] 
The act of boring or piercing. 
Tereb: ation of trees makes them proſrer better; 
and alſo jt maketh the fruit ſweeter and better. 


Pacon. 


| Threefold. 


derſo, Lat.] 
1. Shift; ſubterfuge : evaſion. 

Writing is to be preferred before verbal con- 
ferences, as being freer from paſſions and tergiwer- 
ſaliont. : 

2. Change ; fickleneſs. 0 
N The colonel, after all his fergiverſations, loſt his 
life in the king's ſervice. Clarendon. 
Tzxu. 1. /. [ terminus, Eatin.] 

1. Limit; boundary. 

ö Corruption is a reciprocal to generation; and 
they two are as nature's two terms or boundaries, 
and the guides to life and death. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


2. [Terme, Fr.] The word By: which a 
thing is expreſſed. A word of art. 
To apply notions philoſophical to plebeian terms, 


. 


cited; that there wanteth a ferm or nomenclature 
for it, be but ſhifts of ignorance. Bacon. 


which we have expreffed in their plain and proper 


terms. Burnet. 
In painting, the greateſt beauties cannot always |. 
de expreiied-for want of rn. Dryden. 


k 


 TexGr minous. adj. [tergeminus, Lat.] 


„ time conſult with one another. 


Biſhop Bramball. 


—" 
. 


N 


or to ſay, where the notions cannot be fitly recon- 


3 | : | 
Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, It 
would have been neceſſary, from the many terms of 
art required in trade and in war, to have mad g eat 


additions to it. _ 
3. Words ; language. | 
Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 
I would invent as bitter ſea:ching'rerms, 
As curſt, as harſh, as horrible to hear. 
God to Satan fi:t his doom apply'd, 
Though in myferiovs terms. a, 
4. Condition; ſtipulation. | 
Well, on my terns thou wilt not be my heir? 
Dryden. 
Joy thy love, ſince ſuch is thy deſire 1 


Swift, 


Live, though unhappy, live cn any terms. Deydens. 


Did religion beſtow heaven, without any terms or 
conditions, indifte;ently upon a'l, there would be- 
no infidel, Bentley. 

We flattered ourſelves with reducing France to 
our own terms by the want of money, but have- 
been &'I1l diſappint2d by the great ſums imported 
from America. Addiſon. 

5. [Termine, old French. ] Time for which 
any ching laſts; a limited time. 
I am thy father's ſpirit, 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night. Shats 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time? 
No; let us draw her term of freedom out 
I: its full length, and ſpin it to th: laſt Addiſons. 
6. [In law.] The time in which the tri. 
bunals are open to all that liſt to com- 
plain of wrong, or to ſeek their right by 
conrſe of law; the reſt of the year is. 
called vacation. Of theſe terms there are 
four in every year, during which matters 
of juſtice are diſpatched : one is called 
Hilary term, which begins the twenty- 
third of January, or, it that be Sunday,, 
the next day following, and ends the 
twenty-firſt of February; another is 
called Eaſter term, which begins eigh- 
teen days after Eaſter, and ends the 
Monday next after Aſcenſion-day; the 
third is Trinity term, beginning the 
Friday next after Trinity Sunday, and 
ending the Wednefday fortnight after; 
the fourth is Michaelmas term, begin- 
ning the fixth of November, or, if that. 
be Sunday, the next day after, and end- 
ing the twenty-eighth of November. 
Convel,. 
The term ſuiters may ſpeed their buſineſs: for 


| the end of theſe ſeſſions delivereth them ſpace 
Terr oIveRsa TION. 2. / [tergum and „ eee, OO . 


enough to overtake the beginning of the terms. 
£ Care 
Too long vacation haſten'd on his term. Milton. 
Thoſe men employed as juſtices daily in term 
; Hale. 
What are theſe to thoſe vaſt heaps of crimes 
Which terms prolong ? Drydens 


name; to, call. 

Men term what is beyond the limits of the uni- 
verſe imaginary ſpace, as if nobody exiſted in it. 

| Leocke.. 

Tz"8RMAGANCY.. #. . from termagant.Þ 

Turbulence; tumultuouſneſs.. 

By a violent termagancy of temper, ſhe may ne- 

ver ſuffer him to have a moment's peace. Barker. 

'TE'RMAGANT. adj. [dyn and magan, 

Saxon, eminently powwerful:] 
1. Tumultuous; turbulent, 


* 


p "Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot ter ma- 


parts of nature into which the chaos was 
- 


gant Scot had paid me ſcot and lot too. 


2. Quarrelſome; ſcolding ; furious, 
The eldeſt was atcrmagant, imperious, prodigal, 
profligate wench. Arbuibnet's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull 
TERMAGAN T 


Sbaleſp. 


To Treu. v. a. from the noun.] To- 


Shakeſpeare's Henry ' > 


— 


as R * 
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T ER 
Tz RMAGANT. 2. / A ſcold; a brawling 


turbulent woman. It appears in Shake- 

- ſpeare to have been anciently uſed of men. 

It was a kind of heathen deity extremely 

vociferous and tumultuous in the ancient 
farces and puppet-thows, E 

I would have ſuch a fellow whipt for o'erdoing 


®* Termagant z it outherods Herod. Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 


For zeal 's a dreadful ternagart, 
That teaches ſaints to tear and rant. Hudibras, 
- She threw his periwig into the fire : well, ſaid 
he, thou art a brave termagant. Tatler. 
The ſprites of fiery termagamts in flame 
> Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. Pepe. 
Te RMER. 2. /. | from term. ] One who 
travels up to the term, 
Nor have my title leaf on poſts or walls, 
Or in cleft ſticks advanced to make calls 
For termers, or ſome clerk-like ſerving- man. 
| . B. Jonſon. 
TERMINABLE. adj. [from terminate. ] Li- 
mitable; that admits of bounds. 
To TERMINATE. v. 4. | termino, Lat. 
terminer, Fr.] | 


1. To bound; to limit. | 
Bodies that are ſolid, ſeparable, terminated, and 
moveable, have all ſorts of figures. Locke, 
2. To put an end to: as, 20 terminate any 
difference. 
To TERMINATE. . 2. To be limited; 
to end; to have anend; to attain its 
end. —= 
= Theſe are to be reckoned with the heathen, 
with whom you know we undertook not to med- 
dle, treating only of the ſcripture- election termi- 
nated in thoſe to whom the ſcripture is revealed. 
Hammend. 


That God was the maker of this viſible world, | 


was evident from the very order of cauſes; the 

greateſt argument by which natural reaſon evinces 

a God : it being neceſſary in ſuch a chain of cauſes 

to aſcend to, and terminate in, ſome firſt ; which 

ſhould be the original of motion, and the cauſe of 

all other things, but itſelf be cauſed by none. South. 
The wiſdom of this world, its detigns and effi- 

cacy, terminate on this ſide heaven. South, 
Ere I the rapture of my with rencw, 

I tell you then, it terminates in you. Dryd. Aurcng. 
TERMINATION, z. / from terminate. 
1. The act of limiting or bounding. 

2. Bound; limit. g 


Its earthly and ſalinous parts are ſo exactly re- 


ſolved, that its body is left imporous, and not diſ- 
creted by atomical terminations. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
3. End; concluſion, 
4. Laſt purpoſe. 


It is not an idol ratione termini, in reſpect of 


termination; for the religious obiervation thereof is | 


referred and ſubſervient to the honour of God 

and Chriſt: neither is it ſuch ratione modi, for it 

is kept holy by the exerciſe of evangelical duties. 
White. 


3 [In grammar; terminatio, Lat. terminai- 


ſon, Fr.] End of words as varied by their 
ſignifications. | | 
1 hoſe rude heaps of words and terminations of 


an unknown tongue, would have never been ſo 


happily learnt by heart without ſome ſmoothing 
 artifice. Waits. 


6. Word ; term. 


Not in uſe. | 
She ſpeaks poniards, ani every word ſtabs: if 
her breath were as terrible as her terminations, 
there were no living near her, ſhe would infect 
ts the north ſtar. S !)bateſpeare. 
TERMINTHUS. 1. / [Tu l@-] A tu- 
2 minthus is of a blackiſh. colour; it breaks, 
and within a day the puſtule comes away in a 


— 2 


* 


1 ? 


* * * * 9 * — n * 
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Te" nMLESs, adj. [from term.] Unlimited 5 
bou ndleſs. F e To 


termleſs joys, nor down towards endleſs f . 


term ; every term, 


theſe deputies I pretermit. . Bacon. 
The cierks are partly rewarded by that means 
alſo, beſides that termiy fee which they are allowed. 


Bacon. 


narius, Latin.) Proceeding by threes ; 
conſiſting of three. 
TERNARY. 2. /. [ternarius, Latin; ter- 
TERN1ON, p ni, Latin.] The number 
three. | 
Theſe nineteen conſonants ſtood in ſuch con- 
fuſed order, ſome in ternaries, ſome in pairs, and 
ſome ſingle. Holder. 
TERRACE. . . [terrace, Fr. terraccia, 
Italian.] 
1. A ſmall mount of earth covered with 
grais. 


laces, but upon terraſſ*s raiſed with earth over the 
arched roots, planted with all forts of fruits. 
| | Temple. 
2. A balcony; an open gallery. 
Fear broke my ſlumbers: I no ſonger ſtay, 
But mount the ferrace, thence the town ſurvey, 
Dryden. 


open to the air or light. 


building muſt now be ſupplied, by rerracing any 
ſtory which is in danger of darkneſs. 
Wotton's Architecture. 
Clermont's terrac'd height and Eſher's groves. 
Thomſon. 
TERrRaA'QUEOUS. adj. [terra and agua, 
Lat.] Compoſed of land and water. 
The terraguccus globe is, to this day, nearly in 
the ſame condition that the univerſal deluge left it. 
Noodabard. 


Tx RRENE. adj, | terrenus, Lat.] Earthly 3 


terreſtrial. f 
They think that the ſame rules of decency 
which ſerve for things done unto rerrene powers, 
- ſhonld univerſally decide what is fit in the ſervice 
of God. Hocker. 
Our terrene moon is now eclips'd, 
And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Shale p. 
God ſet before him a mortal and immortal life, 
a nature cœleſtial and terrene; but God gave man 
to himſelf, Raleigh, 
Over many a tract | 
Of heav*n they march'd, and many a province wide, 
Tenfold the length of this terrene. Milt. Par. Left. 
TERRE-BLUE. 2. / [terre and bleu, Fr.)] 
A ſort of earth. 7 
Terre: blue is a light, looſe, friable kind of lapis 
armenus. Moeodævard s Meth, Faſſils. 
TERRE-VERTE. n. . [ French. ] A ſort 
of earth. 7 . —_— 
Ferre-werte owes its colour to a ſlight admixture 
of copper. 
Terre- werte, or green earth, is light; it is a mean 
betwixt yellow-echre and ultramarine. 
a Dudens Dufreſncy. 
T'xREOUS. adj. [terreus, Lat.] Earthy ; 
conſiſting of earth. ... - .. | 
There is but little 
' humidity and plantal germinations. Glanv. Scepſis. 
According to the temper of the zerrcous parts at 


7 


| + the bottom, varioufly begin intumeſcencies. 


. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
TERRESTRIAL, adj. [terreftris, Latin. ] 
1. Earthly ; not celeſtial, | : 


— * 8 


1 
. 


. , 


To TERRACE. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 


Theſe betraying lights look not up towards | That ſhine, yet bear their bright ay mere 
| | ous 
| , Raleigh. | 
TE RMLY. adv. [from term.) Term by | 


The fees or allowances that are termly given to | 


TERNARY. adj. [ternaire, French; ter- 
To TERRE'STRIFY. . a, 


He made her gardens not only within the pa- 


The reception of light into the body of the | 


| 2. [Terrier, Fr.] A ſurvey or regiker of 


Weoodwward's Metb. Fo Te | 


ſimilitude betwixt a terrecus 


TERRIBLE. adj. [terrible, Fr. from tori. 


/TEe"KRIBLENESS, 2. J. [from terrible. 


Terr ric. adj. [terrificus, Lat] Dreal 
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Far paſting tht height of men ,. 

» / I 8 t of 9 
Like an huge giant of the Titan — rial, 

Terreſtrial heaven! danc'd round b 1 


Light above light, ow, 
Bandes Briarevs with bis buntet 


| 8 
So call'd in heav'n; bu 
By his terreſtrial * . — 5 
2. Conſiſting of earth; terreous * 
proper. on 
I did not confine theſe obſerva 


terreſtrial parts of the globe 
the fluĩds. EI 


lervations to land, or 

but extenned them tg 

, gwwurd. 

| ' l terreſtri; and 

Facio, Latin.] To reduce to the ate of 
earth, 

Though we ſhould affirm, that heaven we but 
earth celeſtified, and earth but heaven 
or, that each part above had an infliznc> on itz 
divided affinity below; yet to ſingle out the; is 
lations is a work to be effected by reve! itn, 

: ; Brien”; Fug. Em, 

TERRE'STRIOUS, adj. [terreftris, Lat. g. 
reſtre, Fr.] Terreous ; earthy ; conüſt. 
ing of earth. 

This variation proceedeth from terrefriou em. 
nences of earth reſpecting the needle. 


* 
err. ed; 


Briton, 


bilis, Lat.] 
1. Dreadful ; formidable; cauſing fear, 
Was this a face to be expos'd | 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 
Of quick, croſs lightning? aeg. King Leer 
Fit love for gods, 
Not terrible, though terrour be in love. II, 
Thy native Latium was thy darling cate, 
Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. Prix, 
2. Great ſo as to offend : a colloquial hy. 
perbole. | 
Being indiſpoſed by the terrible coldneſs of the 
ſeaſon, he repoſed himſelf till the weather fhoull 
mend. Vi Clar:rdn, 
I began to be in a terrible fear of him, ind ty 
look upon myſelf as a dead man. Tint nu 


Formidableneſs ; the quality of being 
terrible; dreadfulneſs. 
Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ſtre 
to climb to the height of rterriblencſs, Sidi ys 
Their terribleneſs is owing to the violent contte 
- fon and laceration of the parts. Sharp's Sg; 
TERRIBLY. adv. | from terrible.) 


1. Dreadfully ; formidably ; fo as to rie 


fear. | 
The poliſh'd ſteel gleams rerribly from far, 
And every moment nearer ſhows the war. Dryim 
2. Violently ; very much. | 
The poor man ſqualled ferribly. Swift 
TERRIER. 2. J. [terrier, Fr. from terra, 
Lat. earth.] 5 | 
1. A dog that follows his game under- 
1 | LNG 
The fox is earthed, but I {hall ſend my to: 
ricrs in after him. Dryden's $janifh Fr 


lands. | ; 

| King James's canons require that the . 

procure a terrier to be taken of ſuch lands. oy 
3. [From zerebro, Lat.] A wimble ; aug 


or borer. Ainfevarth, 


ful; cauſing terrour. 

* The ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, 
Of huge extent ſometimes, with brazen 7 % 
And hairy mane rerrifick. Milton's aracye 
The Britiſh navy through ocean _— By 
Shall wave her double croſs, t' extreme c b bi 
Terrifick  , 

To TE RRIPY. v. 4. 


4 


[terror and facts 
Ladin 


read- 


Ti ZR ou. 2. / 


Tias. a. [ters, Fr. ferſus, Lat.] 
I. Smooth, | 


. Cleanly written; 


* ie _ 
0 5 zuptom. 
ti ERTIATE, Y, 2. 


ES» 
Latin.] 


to make afraid. 


Thou ſcareſt me with dreams, and ferrifieſt me 


h viſions» Job, vil. 14. 
_ Tag terrified by your adverſaries.” 


Phil. i. 28. 


ziger doth it beſeem this moſt wealthy ſtate 
3 from that which is right _ any 
var. . . 
1 7 was an offender againſt the laws, yet 
in regard they had treated him illegally, in ſcourg- 
. — 3 
4 * Romans, he terrifies them with their 
illegal proceedings. ; Kettlewcll, 
The amazing difficulty of his account will ra- 
ther terrify than inform him, and keep him from 
ſetting heartily about ſuch a taſk as he deſpairs ever 
to £0 through with. 5 South, 
Met2o:s for various purpoſes to form 
The breeze to cher; to terrify, the ſtorms | 


Blackmore. | 
Tr nrnITORY. 7 .. [territorium, law La- 


tin; rerriteire, French.] Land; coun- 
try; dominion ; diſtrict, 
Liner not in my territories longer than ſwifteſt 
expadition will give thee time to leave our royal 
tourt. Shakeſpeare. 
They erected a houſe within their own territory, 
Hlt-way between their fort and the town. Hay au. 
He ſaw wide territety ſpread | 
Pefore him, towns and rural works between. 
| Milton, 
Ne'er did the Turk invade our territory, 
put fame and terror doubled ſtill their files. Denb. 


enly in thoſe ſmall ferritorics where the people were 
+, es * Seoift. 
[terror, Latin; terreur, 
French. ] | 


1. Fear communicated, 


The thunder when to roll | 
With terrer through the dark aerial hall. NMilicn. 
The pleaſures of the land and terrours of the main, 
| Blackmore. 


2. Fear received. 


I i: the eowiſh terrour of his ſpirit 
That due not undertake. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
er hot thorough both the walls of the town 
rd Le oulwark alſo, to the great terrour of the 
defend unts. 7 Knolls. 
Ama and terror ſeiz'd the rebel hoſt. Milton. 
Ties d. u. conſcious ferrzurs vex me round. 


Not in uſe. 
Mane, 8 * 
Many tones precious and vulgar, although ter ſe 
and ſmooth, have not this power attractive. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
neat; elegant with- 
out pom pouſneſs. 
hy number and unſmniſh'd verſe, 
We ne is added now.to make it terlg.. 
Theſe acc mp!liſhment. 
a unt, terjc, 


Dryd. 
| in the pulpit appear by 
oY florid: ftyle, rounded into periods 
e Profe or meaning. Swoift's Miſcellanies. 
Spy or numbers, new in ev'ry ſtrain; 

„Aus d, vet terſe, poetical, though plain. Harte. 
2 v. J. ¶ tertiana, Latin.] Is an 
. mtermitting but one day, ſo that 
t 2 two fits in three days. 

. bang of a long continuance do moſt menace 
ra. on Conſumptions. 
. tertio, tertius, Lat.) 
10 do any thing the third time, 


IrsskLLAT ED. ac. 21 10. 
| egated by fn 9 


3 Silas uncondemned, againſt the pri- 


N * 


To fright; to ſhock with fear; 


at a 
> ig) 
5 . 


1 ES 


from the teſellated pyrites. Mood ward on Foſſils. 


| TesT. 2. /. [teſt, Fr. x Italian. ] 
refiners try their 


1. The cupel by whic 
- metals. : 


2. Trial; 
8 All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Haſt ſtrangely ſtood the tf. 
Let there be ſome more teſ made of my metal, 
Before ſo noble and ſo great a figure 
Be ſtampt upon it. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
They who thovght worſt of the Scots, did not 
think there would be na fruit or diſcovery from 
that zeſt. Clarendsr. 
What uſe of oaths, of promiſe, or of teſt, h 
Where men regard no God but intereſt? Waller. 
Thy virtue, prince, has ſtood the 7% of fortune 
Like pureſt gold, that, tortur'd in the furnace, 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its 
weight. Addiſon. 
3. Means of trial. | 
Whom ſhould my muſe then fly to, but the beſt 
Of kings for grace; of poets, for my teft ? 
Ben Forfon. 
To be read herſelf ſhe need not fear; 
Each %, and every light, her muſe will bear. 
; . Dryden. 
. Vour noble race 
We baniſh not, but they forſake the place: 
Our doors are open: True; but, ere they come, 
You toſs your cenſing teſt, and fume the room. 
| | Dryden. 


| 4. That with which any thing is compared 


Arts and ſciences took their riſe, and flouriſhed | 


in order to prove its genuineneſs. 
. Unerring Nature, ſtill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchang'd and univerſal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 
At once the ſource, and end, and 7c of art. Pepe. 
5. Diſcriminative characteriſtick. 
Our penal laws no ſons of yours admit, 


6. Judgment; diſtinction. 
Who would excel, when few can make a te} 
Betwixt indift*rent writing and the beſt? Dryden. 
TesTA*CEOUS. adj. | teflaceus, Lat. teftacte, 
French. gt 
1. Conſiſting of ſhells ; compoſed of ſhells. 
2. Having continuous, not jointed ſhells : 
oppoſed to cruſtaceous. 
Teſtaceous, with naturaliſts, is a term given only 


Milten. to ſuch fiſh whoſe ſtrong and thick ſhells are en- 

6 ugh = eh tire, and of a piece; becauſe thoſe which are joined, 

ef e Rs 4 3 15 11 ö as the lobſters, are cruſtaceous: but in medicine, 

Ite Ep, ow Rorribie to feel! Milton. | All preparations of ſhells, and ſubſtances of the like 

2, The cauſe of fear, kind, are thus called. Quincy. 

Thoſe enormous terreurs of the Nile, Prior. Several ſhells were found upon the ſhores, of 
59 ſpake the grieſly terroure Milton. the cruſtaceous and teftaceous kind. 


0 Mocdꝛbard's Natural Hiſtory. 
The mineral particles in theſe ſhells are plainly to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the teſaceons ones, or the tex- 
ture and ſubſtance of the ſhell. Wocdzo, Nat. Hiſt, 
TESTAMENT. ». ,. [1eflament, Fr. leſta- 
mentum, Lat.] 
. A will; any writing directing the diſ- 
poſal of the poſſeſſions of a man deceaſed. 
+ He bringeth arguments from the love which al- 
ways the teſtator bore him, imagining that theſe, 
or the like proofs, will convict a 7efament to have 
that in it which other men can no where by read- 
ing find, Hooker. 
0 All the temporal lands, which men devout 
* By teſtament have given to the church, 
Would they ſtrip from us. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
He ordained by his laſt ment, that his 
* FEneids ſhould be burnt. Dryden. 
2. The name of each of the volumes of 
the holy ſcripture. | N 
TESsTAuENTARY. ad. [ teſtamentaire, Fr. 
teſtamentarius, Latin, ] Given by will ; 


' contained in wills. 


£4 


5 Van Helmont produced a ſtone very different 


examination : as by the cupel. |. 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. | 


* 


* 


How many teftamentary charities have been de- 


'* feated by the negligence or fraud of executurs 3 


Our teſt excludes your tribe from benefit. Dryden. 


„ 8 


for he knew what was in man. 
One witneſs ſhall not reit againſt any, to cauſe 


TEe'sT11.Y. adv. [from zefty.] 


by. the ſuppreſſion of a will; the ſubornation 
witneſſes, or the corrupt ſentence of a judge 

| Atterbury. 
T's T ATE. adj. Iteſtatus, Lat.] Having 

made a will. 

By the canon law, the biſhop had the lawfu 
diſtribution of the goods of perſons dying tefltate and 
inteſtate, LS. Aylijfe» 


'TrsTa"TOR. 2. /. [teſtator, Latin; reftas 


teur, French. ] One who leaves a will. 
He bringeth arguments from the love or good- 
will which always the f ter bore him. Hooker, 
The fame is the caſe of a teſtatar giving a legacy 
by kindneſs, or by promiſe and c:mmon right, 


| T. y lar 
TESTA TRIX. n. /. {Latin.] A woman 
who leaves a will. 3 | 
TESTED. adj. [from et.] Tried by a 
teſt. 
Not with fond ſhekels of the tefted gold. Shak. 
T's TER. 2. /. [tefte, French, a head; 


this coin probably being diſtinguiſned 


by the head ſtamped upon it.] 


1. A ſixpence. 
Come manage me your caliver : hold, there is 
a teſter for thee, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
A crown goes for ſixty pence, a ſhilling for 
twelve pence, and a ter for ſixpence. Locke. 
Thoſe who bore bulwarks on their backs, 
And guarded nations from artacks, 
Now practiſe ev'ry pliant geſture, . : 
Op'ning their trunk for ev'ry tefter. 0 . Miſs 
Young man, your days can ne'er be long, 
In flow'r of. age you periſh for a ſong; _ 
Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 
Will club their the now to take thy life. 
2. The cover of a bed. 
TE'STICLE. 2. . Iteſticulus, Lat.] Stone. 
That a beaver, to eicape the hunter, bites off 
his teſticles or ſtones, is a tenet very ancient. 
h Broawon's Vulgar Errours. 
The more certain ſign from the pains reaching 
to the groins and ?c/ticlrrs l iſeman s Surgery. 


Popes 


TESTIFICA'TION. 2. J. [teftificatio, Lat. 


from tet y.] The act of witneſſing. 


When together we have all received thote hea- 
venly myſteries wherein Chriſt imparteth himielt 
unto us, and giveth viſible zeſtification of our bleſſed 
communion with him,. we ſhould, in hatred of 
all hereſiès, factions, and ſchiſms, declare openly 
ourſelves united. > 

In places folemnly dedicated for that purpoſe, 
is @ more direct iervice and tefifiration of our ho- 
mage to God. . South, 

TESTIFICA' TOR: 2. / from teftificer, La- 
tin.]. One who witneſſes. 


'TE'STIFIER. z. J. [from teftify.] One who 


teſtiſies. 


To TESTIFY, v. u. [tefificer, Lat.] To 


witneſs; to prove; to give evidence, 
Jeſus needed not that any ſhould ? of man; 
6 Febn, ll. 25s 


him to die. Numò. xxxv. 30. 
Heaven and earth ſhail % it,) fot us, that you . 

put us to death wrongfully. 1 Mac. ii. 47» 

Th? event was gire, 

As this place ?e/tifies. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 

She appeals to their cloſets, to their books of de- 
votion, to iy what care the has taken to eſtabliſh. 

her children in a life- of ſolid piety and devotion. . 

| | Law. 


To Te'sTIFY. v. a. To witneſs; to. give 


evidence of any point. | 
We.ſpeak that we do know, and reftify that we 
have ſeen; and ye receive not our witneſs. . 
Febn, iii. 11. 
; | Fretfully,z. 
peeviſhly ; moroſely. _ 
TESTIMONIAL. 


Hoster. 
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Tes rio“ IA T. z. . Lleſtimonial, Fr. tefti-| 
monium, Lat.] A writing produced by 
any one as an evidence for himſelf. 
Hoſpitable people entertain all the idle vagrant 
reports, and ſend them out with paſſports and ei- 
monials, and will have them paſs tor legitimate. 
Gearernment of the Tongue. 
It is poſſible to have ſuch rFimnials of divine 
authority as may be ſufficient roconvince the mor. 
reaſonabie part of mankind, and pray what is want- 
ing in the teſtimonies of jeſus Chriſt ? | 
A Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
A clerk does not exhibit to the biihop letters 
miſſive or teſtimonial, teſtifying his good behaviour. | 


| 292 
TE'STIMONY. 2. J. ¶ teſtimonium, 


Lat. } 
1. Evidence given; proof by witnels. 

The proof of every thing muit be by the r , imony 

of ſuch as the parties produce. Spenſer. 

If I bring you ſufficient re/imony, my ten thou- 

fand ducats are mine. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Evidence is laid to arife from teftimony, when 

we depend upon the credit and relation of others 

for the truth or falſehood of any thing. Wiliins. 

I could not aniwer it to the world, if 1 gave 

not your lordſhip my reftimony of being the beſt 

| huſband. Dryder. 

I muſt hear this rftim:ny to Otway's memory, 

that the paſſions are truly touched in his Venice 

Preſerved. | Dryden. 

2. Publick evidences. | 

We maintain the uniform teſtimony and tradition 


of the primitive church. | Write. 
By his preſcript a ſanctuary is fram'd, 
An ark; and in the ark his reimony 3 
The records of his covenant. Milton. 


3. Open atteſtation; profeſſion. 
Thou for the : imony of truth haſt born 
Univerſal reproach. - 
To TESTIMONY. v. a To witneſs, 
word not uſed, | 
Let him be but tftimonicd in his own, bringings 
forth, and he ſhall appear a icholar, a ſtateſman, 
and a ſoldier. . Shakeſpeare, 
Te'sTINESS. *. , [irom zefty.] Moroſe- 
neſs ; peeviſhnels, | 
_ - Teftineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 
| Locke. 
TsTU“DINATED. adj. I teſtudo, Latin.] 
Roofed; arched. 
TEsTuD1 NEOUS. adj. [teſtudo, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling the ſhell of a tortoiſe. 
TE“ STV. adj. [ teftie, Fr. teſturdo, Italian.] 
Fretful ; peeviſh ; apt to be angry. 
Lead theſe ty rivals fo aftray, | 
As one come not within another's way. Sbabeſp. 
Muſt I ſtand and crouch under your: qtiy humour? 
£ Shakeſpeare. 
King Pyrrhus cur'd his ſplenetick 
And refty courtiers with a kick. Hudibras. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou rt ſuch a toushy, ty, pleaſing fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ipleen about thee, 


There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
Addiſen. 


Te'TCHyY. adj. Froward ; peeviſh: a co 
ruption of zeſty or touch. 
A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 
Terchy and wayward was thy infancy, : 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
A filly ſchoolboy, coming to ſay my leflon to 
the world, that peeviſh and rerchy maſter. Graunt. 


'TETE ATETE. n. , French. Cheek by 
jowl. 
: Long before the ſquire and dame 


Milton. 
A 


| Texr. u. J. [texte, 


Are tete à tete. Prior. 
Deluded mortals, whom the great : 

Chuſe for companions r#te à tete; 

Who at their dinners, en famille, 


Get leave to fit whene'er you will. Swift': Miſ. 


Te'ruzx. 3. / [See Tepper.) A ſtring 


should be 
Too tell how modern beaſts are vext. 


What errour, but ſome ſober brow 


TEX 


by which horſes are held from. paſturing | 


too wide. 1 

amlet is young 2225 

And with a larger ter her r 
Sbaleſpeare. 


Than may be given vou. a 
Fame and cenfurs with a tether, | 

By fate, ate always link'd together. Swift's Mi. 

Imagination has no limits; but where it is con- 
fined, we find the ſhortneis of our terher. © Sqvift. 

To TE'THER. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
tie up. | 1 
TETRAGONAL. a. [Tdeayw®-)] Four 
ſquare. p 

From the beginning of the diſeaſe, reckoning on 
unto the feventh day, the moon will be in a tefra- 
genal or quadrate aſpect, that is, four ſigns re- 
moved from that wherein the diſcaſe began; in 
the fourtrenth day it will be in an oppoſite aſpect, 
and at the end of the third ſeptenary tetragonal 
again. Bræcun s Vulgar Frrours. 

Terrapt ratous. adj. [tiooacs; and; 
r.] Such flowers as conſiſt of four 
leaves round the ſtyle: plants having a 
tetrapetalous flower conſtitute a diſtinct 
kind. Miller. 

All the tetrapetalous ſiliquoſe plants are alkaleſ- 
cent. | Arbuthnit. 

TE TRARCH, 2. /. [tetrarcha, Lat. te- 
trargue, Fr. tieagxn;.] A Roman go- 
vernor of the fourth part of a province. 

All the earth, 
Her kings and fetrarchs, are their tributaries : 
People and nations pay them hourly ftipends. 
Ben Fonſon. 

TETRARCHATE. N. J [rd.] A 

TE TRARCHY. Roman government 
of a fourth part of a province 

TeTRASTICK, 1. /. rel edis. An epi- 
gram or ſtanza of four verſes. 

The zetraſtick obliged Spenſer to extend his ſenſe 
to the length of four lines, which would have been 
more cloſely confined in the couplet. Pope. 

'Tzx"TRICAL. © adj. | tetricus, Latin; ze- 

TETRICOUS. trique, Fr.] Froward; 
perverſe; ſour. 3 

In this the fetrica! baſſa finding him to excel, 
gave him as a rare gift to Solyman. 

Xnolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

Te'TTER. 2. / [xexen, Saxon. ] A ſcab ; 
a ſcurf; a ringworm. 

A moſt inſtant terter bark'd about, 
Moſt lazar like, with vile and loathſome cruſt, 
All my ſmooth body. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
A ſcabby tetter on their pelts will ſtick. Dryden. 
Tew. u. J. ¶ toæve, a hempen rope, Dutch. ] 


1. Materials for any thing. Skinner. 
2. An iron chain. Eh NO, 
To Tew. v. a. [xapian, Sax.] To work; 


to beat ſo as to ſoften : of leather we 
ſay to taw. 
TE'WwEL, 1. J. [tuyau or tuyal, French. ] 
In the back of the forge, againſt the fire-place, 
is fixed a thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in it 
about five inches long, called a tezbel, or texve/ iron, 
which comes through the back of rhe forge; into 
this rerve/ is placed the bellows, Moxon. 
To Te'wrT aw. v. a. formed from tex by 
reduplication.} To beat; to break. 
The method and way of watering, pilling, 
breaking, and rexwrawwing of hemp and flax, is a 
particular buſineſs. 5 Mortimer. 
Fr. textus, Lat.] 


1. That on which a comment is written. 
We expect your next Mes bo 
no comment, but a text, 


2. A ſentence of ſcripture. 
In religion 


|. 


Waller. 


TA 


Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text? 


Some prime articles of faith are 5 aheſperry, 


in a literal or catechiſti gelber 
collected and concluded by en ec dut are 
ſentences of ſcripture, and by 9 out of 
texts with one another, 8 or lundry 
His mind he ſhould fortify with ſome f wins 
| which are home and appoſite to his caſe, . 
TEXTILE, adj. [ rextilis, Latin.] W hs 
capable of being woven. as. 
The placing of the tangible parts in | 
tranſverie, as in the warp and woot of textile 
' Bacon's Natural yy 
The materials of them e omi 
as other textiles, but from a ſtone called ae, 


ö 


” : Nigg. 1. 
TE XTMAN. x. J. [text and man.] A a 
ready in quotation of texts, 

Men's daily occaſions require the doing or 
thouſand things, which it would puzzle th. det 
textman reacily to bethink himſelf of 3 Wes. 

in the Bible, clear enough to latisfy a ſerunul-4s 

conſcience of the lawfulneſs of, Fandoſe 

TE XTRINE. adj, {textrina, Lat.) Relating 
to weaving. 

It is a wonderful artifice, how newly-hatcka 
maggots, not the parent animal, becauſe ke emit 
no web, nor hath any textrine art, can conyolre ho 
ſtubborn leaf, and bind it with the thread it wezrg 
from its body, Dim 

7 5 1 
TEXTUARIST. | 2. J [ rextunire, Fr, from 
Te xTUaARY. text.] One ready in the 

text of ſcripture ; a divine well verſe 
in ſcripture. ; 
TExXTUARY. adj. [from text.] 
1. Contained in the text. 

He extends the excluſion unto twenty days, which 

in the textuaty ſenſe is fully accompliſhes in cat. 
| Brin, 
2. Serving as a text; authoritative, 

I fee no ground why his reaſon thould be tre. 
tuary to ours, or that God intended him an uri. 
verſal headſhip. Glam, 

TEXTURE. 7. /. [textus, Lat.] 
1. The act of weaving. 

- Skins, although a natural habit unto all before 

the invention of texture, were jometiiing more unto 
2. Aweb; a thing woven, 
Others, far in the graſſy dale, 

Their humble texture weave. Thim'cn's Spring, 

3. Manner of weaving with reſpect either 
to form or mattes. : 

Under ſtate of richeſt texture ſpread, M.. 
A veil of richeſt texture wrought the wears. Jr. 

4. Diſpoſition of the parts of bodies; con. 
bination of parts. 
Spirit 
Nor in their liquid texture mortal wund 
Receive, no more than can the fluid air, Mut, 

While the particles continue entire, they Tal 
compoſe bodies of the fame nature and Pextwre , 
with water and earth compoied ot entire e 
in the beginning. gh” 

Tran. adv. [Sanne, Saxon. ] A partie 
placed in compariſon after the compa 
tive adjective or adverb, noting 2 15 
degree of the quality compared in: 
word that follows an! as, N 2 
is better than anarchy. The hawk þþ 
more ſwiftly than the pigeon. 

Were we not better to tail once my Wee 

8 diſhonour'd breast? 
Than draw a wretched and d! Ben Je 
38 J id, . 

More true delight in that ſmail ground . n 

Than in poſſeſſing all the earth was fra. e. 
I never met with a more _ 23 uh 

f , Is of that un 3 
affairs, than in the buſineis King & 2 
| | e 


2 


Wks 8 * . 1 VAT 8 * " 
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* T love you for n Sore 
: have for all the ſons of Adam. wift. 
mw 2 8 L !Se n, Saxon.] An old title 
"of honour, perhaps equivalent to baron. 


By 


But how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives. 


Shakeſpeare. 
7 THANK» v. 4. [Sancian, Saxon; danc- 
ks, Dutch; thanken, German. ] 


1, To return acknowledgments for any fa- | 


'veur or kindneſs, 
he torlorn ſoldier, that ſo nobly fought, 


Fe would have well become this place, and grac'd 


ho tanbines of a king. 
28 3 hi your tubborn — Re 
* it, and, no doubt, thank you. 
The king n n e a e 
We land God always for you- 2 Theſe i. 3. 
He was ſo true a father of his country, 
To thank me for defending ev'n his foes, ; 
Pecauſe they were his ſubjects. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
2, It is uſed often in a contrary or ironi- 


cal ſenſe. ; 
Ill fare our anceſtor impure ! 
For this we may thank Adam. 
Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliſs, 
And ark yourſelf, if aught ſhould fall amiſs. 
Dryden. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpen- 
fon of arms, they may thank themſelves, becauſe 
tiey came ſo late into the treaty; and, that they 
came fo late, they may thank the Whigs, whoſe 
falle repreſentations they believed. Seoift. 
Tuaxk. ) . J. ¶Sancay, Saxon; darcke, 
Tuaxks. F Dut.] Acknowledgment paid 
for favour or kindneſs ; expreſſion of 
gratitude. Thanks 18 common]y uſed of 
verbal acknowledgment, gravitude of real 
repayment. It is ſeldom uſed in the ſin- 


gular, | 

The pooreft ſervice is repaid with thanks. Shak. 

Happy be Theſeus, our renowned duke. 
==Thanks, good Egeus, what's the news? Shak, 
The fool ſaith, 1 have no thank for all my good 
deed; and they that eat my bread ſpeak evil of me. 
Ecclus. xx. 16. 
He took bread, and gave thanks to God in pre- 
ſence of them all. 
Tharks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 
| 1 Corinthians, xv. 
Some embrace ſuits which never mean to deal 


cffectually in them; but they will win a bank, or 


take a reward, Bacon. 
For this to th' infinitely good we owe 
Immortal thanks. Milton. 


Tra'NKPUL. adj. [ Fancpul, Saxon.] Full 
ef gratitude; ready to acknowledge 
good received, 
A tbarkſu! remembrance of his death. 
Common Prayer, 
De thantſal unto him, and bleſs his name. 
: Pſalm c. 4. 
In favour, to uſe men with much difference is 
£01; tor it maketf the perſons preferred more 
banal, and the reſt more officious. Bacon's E/. 
, Live, thou great encourager of arts; 
Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 
Taaxxzvily, ad. [ from thankful ] 
With lively and grateful ſenſe of good 
received, 
Here is better than the open air; take it ebank- 
Joie. : Shakeſpeare. 
it you have liv'd, take thankfully the paſt ; 
Make, as you Can, the ſweet remembrance laſt. 
OR, | Dryden. 
: Out of gold, how to draw as many dickinck lub. 
ances a3 1 can ſeparate from vitriol, I ſhall very 
thanifully learn. f Boyle. 


Tus xkrulxgss, 1. , [from thankful.) 


Gratitude; lively ſenſe or ready acknow- | 


ledement of f 
Vor It good received. 


for nothing more than for the juſt 5 


Sinel's death 1 know I 'm thane of Glamis; 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Ailton. | 


Acts, xxvii. 35. 


T HA 
He ſcarcely would 


had done, for fear that ehankfulneſs might have an 
introduction of reward. . 


5 | Shakeſpeare. 
The celebration of theſe holy a 
ended, retire with all rhankfulneſs of heart for hav- 
ing been admitted to that heavenly feaſt, T, aylor. 
Thankfulneſs and ſubmiſſion make us happy, 
| E Fen L' Eftrange. 
THA'NKLESS, adj. [from thank, 
1. Unthankful; ungrateful ; making no ac- 
knowledgment. . Wo 
| Left fo great good as he for her had Wrought, 
Should die unknown, and buried be in hn 
thought. | Spenſer, 
That ſhe may feel — 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thanileſs child. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
One grateful woman to thy tame ſupply'd 
What a whole thank/eſs land to his deny'd. Pope. 
2. Not deſerving, or not likely to gain 
thanks. | 
The contracting and extending the lines and 
ſenſe of others, if the firſt authors might ſpeak for 
themſelves, would appear a chankle/s office. Wotton. 
| Wage ſtill their wars, 


ſcars. - Craſhaw. 

TH#ANKLESSNESS. 7. , [from thankh J.] 

Ingratitude; failure to acknowledge 
good received. 

Not t' have written then, ſeems little leſs 
Than worſt of civil vices, thankleſſneſs. Donne, 

THANKO'FFERING. 1. /. [thank and offer- 
ing.] Offering paid in acknowledgment 
of mercy, 

A thouſand thankofferings are due to that pro- 
vidence which has delivercd our nation from theſe 
abſurd iniquities. Watts. 

THANKESGI'VING. #./. [thanks and giwe.] 
Celebration of mercy, | 

Theſe ſacred hymns Chriſtianity hath peculiar 

to itſelf, the other being ſongs too of praiſe and 

thankſgiving, wherewith as we ſerve God, ſo the 

Jews likewiſe. Es Hocker. 

Of old there were ſongs of praiſe and thankſgiving 
unto God. Nehemiah, xii. 46. 

We ſhould acknowledge our obligations to God 
for the many favours we receive, by continual 

praiſes and thankſgiving. Tillotſon. 

The common practice of all Chriſtian churches 
and ſtates, in appointing and keeping days of public 
thankſgiving and humiliation, is argument ſufficient 
to prove, that in the common ſenſe of Chriſtians 
it is not forbidden in ſcripture. Nelſon. 

Tna'nxwoRTHY. adj. [thank and wor- 
tg.] Deſerving gratitude ; meritorious. 

This is thankavorthy, if a man endure grief, 

| : 1 Pet. ii. 19. 
If love be compell'd, and cannot chuſe, 
How can it grateful or tbanlzvorthy prove? Davies. 
THARM. 7. /. [Feanm, Saxon; darm, 
Dutch, the gut.] Inteſtines twiſted for 
ſeveral uſes. | 
THAT, pronoun. [thata, Gothick ; Bæx, 
Saxon; dat, Dutch. ] 
1. Not this, but the other. 
He wins me by that means I told you. Shakeſp. 
ctavia, not only that, 
That were excuſable, that and thouſands more 
Of ſemblable import, but he hath wag'd 
New wars againſt Pompey. 
2. Which; relating to an antecedent thing. 
The ſinner makes an aberration from the ſcope 
or mark that is ſet before him. Perkins. 
| You. 'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this anſwer. Shak. Macbeth. 

Nothing they but duſt can ſhow, 

Or bones that haſten to be ſo, 


—_—— 


Cowley. 


4 
$0 
. 


give me thanks for what I 


Shakeſpeare. 4 


p c . Sidney. ; 
Will you give me this maid your daughter? 
—As freely, ſon, as God did give her me, 
—Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulneſs. 


And bring home on thy breaſt more thankleſs | 


ö 


THA 

When there is no ſuch evident certainty as te 
take away all kind of doubting; in ſuch caſes, 
a judgment that is equal and impartial muſt incline 
to the greater probabilities. Wilkins. 
3. Who; relating to an antecedent perſon. 

Sainrs that taught and led the way to heaven. 
4. It ſometimes ſerves to ſave the repeti- 


tion of a word or words foregoing. + 
I'll know your buſineſs, bat I will. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
They ſaid, What is that to us ? ſee thou to that, 
Matthew. 
Ye defraud, and that your brethren. 1 Cor. vi. 8. 
Yet for all that, when they be in the land of 
their enemies I will not caſt them away. | 
Leviticus, xxvi. 44» 
We muſt dire& our prayers to right ends; and 
that either in reſpect of the prayer itſelf, or the 
things we pray for. Duty of Man. 
They weep, as if they meant 
That way at leaſt proud Nabas to prevent. Cozvleys 
This runick ſubje& will occur upon that of 
poetry. Temple, 
What is inviting in this ſort of poetry, proceeds 
not ſo much from the idea of a country life itſelt. 
as from that of its tranquillity. Pope, 
5. Oppoſed to this, as the other to one. 
| This is not fair; nor profitable that; 
Nor t' other queſtion proper for debate. 
Dryden's P erſius. 
6, When this and that relate to foregoing 
words, this is referred like hic or cecy 
to the latter, and that like ille or cela 


to the former. 
In this ſcale gold, in t' other fame does lie, 
The weight of that mounts this ſo high. Cowleye 


7. Such as. 

By religion is meant a living up to thoſe prin- 
<ciples, that is, to act conformably to our beſt rea- 
ſon, and to live as becomes thoſe who believe a 
God and a future ſtate, Tillotſou. 

8. That which; what. 

Sir, I think the meat wants that I have, 

—Baſting. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
9. The thing. Ds 

The Nazarite hath vowed, beſides that that his 

hand ſhall get. Numbers, vi. 21. 


He made that art which was a rage. Coley, 
10, The thing which then was. 
Secure proud Nabas ſlept, 4 | 
And dreamt, vain man, of that day's barb'rous 
ſport. Cœauley. 


11. By way of eminence. 
This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace, 
That Jonathan, in whom does mixt remain 
All that fond mothers wiſh, Conpley, 
Hence love himſelf, that tyrant of my days. 
| : Corvley, 
12. In Thᷣar. Becauſe; in conſequence 
8 | | 
Things are preached not in that they are taught, 
but in that they are publiſhed, Hackers 


THAT. conjunction. 


1. Becauſe. 


It is not that I love you leſs 
Than when before your feet I lay 
But to prevent the ſad increaſe 
Of hopeleſs love, I keep away. Waller. 
Forgive me that 1 thus your patience wrong. 
Cornvleys 


| 2. Noting a conſequence. 


That he ſhould dare to do me this diſgrace ! 
Is fool or coward writ upon my face? Dryden. 
The cuſtom and familiarity of theſe tongues do 
ſcmetimes ſo far influence the expreſſions in theſe. 
epiſtles, tbat one may obſerve the force of the He- 
brew conjugations Locke. 
3. Noting indication. | 
We anſwered, that we held it fo agreeable, as 
we both forgot —_— paſt and fears to come, that 
| 9 we 
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T HA 


we thought an hour ſpent with him was worth 
years of our former life. Bacon s New Atlantis. 

In the midſt of this darkneſs they ſaw ſo much 
light, as to believe that when they died they went 
immediately to the ſtars, Heylyn. 

I have ſhewed before, that a mere poſſibility to 
the contrary can by no means hinder a thing from 


being highly credible, Wilkins, 
4. Noting a final end. 
Treat it kindly, chat it may 
Wiſh at leaſt with us to ſtay, Coley, 


Trarcn. z. /. [ Face, Saxon, raw, Sin- 
ner, from Vac, a roof; in Iſlandick, that, 
Mr. Lye.) Straw laid upon the top of 
2 houſe to keep out the weather. 

Hard by a ſtye, beneath a roof of thatch, 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 
Baſkets of fiſh at Billingſgate did watch, 
Cod, Whiting, oyſter, mackrel, ſprat, or plaiſe. 
| 8 Pape. 
A plough-boy, who has a Wer feen any thing but 
thatched houſes, naturally imagines that tharc/ be- 
longs to the very nature of a houſe, Watts. 
Then came roſy Health from her cottage of 
thatch, 
Where never phyſician had lifted the latch. Smart. 

To THaTCH. v. a. [Saccian, Saxon. ] To 
cover as with ſtraw. | 
| Make faiſe hair, and that 
Your poor thin roofs with burthens of the dead. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Moſs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houſes tiled 


er thatched. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
8 was poor, and there you might be- 
old | 
The palace thatch'd with ftraw. Dryden. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raiſe a houſe above two ſtories : 
A lyrick ode would ſlate, a catch 
Would tile, an epigram would chatch, Swift. 


Tur RER. 2. , [from thatch.] One 
whoſe trade is to cover houſes with ſtraw. 
You merit new employments daily; 
Our 7harcher, ditcher, gard'ner, baily. Swift. 
Aſh is univerſal timber; it ſerves the ſoldier, 
ſeaman, carpenter, tharcher, and huſbandman. 
Mortimer. 


To Traw. v. 2. [Sapan, Saxon; degen, 


Dutch. ] | 
1. To grow liquid after congelation ; to 


melt. 
When thy melted maid 
His letter at thy pillow hath laid : 
If thou begin'ſt to 7harw for this, 
May my name ſtep in. 
It on firm land 
Thats not, but gathers heap, and ruin ſeems 
Of ancient pile; all elſe deep ſnow and ice. Milt. 
Having let that ice hav of itſelf, and frozen 
the liquor a ſecond time, we could not diſcern any 
thing. Boyle, 
O Solitude ! romantick maid, 
Whether by nodding tow'rs you tread, 
Or climb the Andes? clifted ſide, 
Or by the Nile's coy ſource abide, 
Or, ſtarting from a half year's ſlcep, - 
From Hecla view the thazving deep, 
Or Padmor's marble waſtes ſurvey, 
Or in yon roofleſs cloiſer play 
Thee, fond nymph ! again I woo, 
And again thy ſteps purſue. Crainger. 
2. To remit the cold which had cauſed 
froſt, 
To Thaw. v. a, To melt what was con- 
gealed. = 
Bring me the faireſt Ereature northward born, 
Where Phœbus' fire ſcarce zharvs the ificles. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Think not that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 
That will be tb25v'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
2 


Donne. 


$ 


q 


THE 
My love is thaww'd, 
Which, like a waxen image gainſt a fire, 
Bears no impreſſion of the thing it was. Shakeſp. 
' She can unlock 
The claſping charm, and tbav the numbing ſpell. 
| Milton. 
Burniſh'd ſteel, that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſeem's to h the freezing air. 
Dryden. 
Her icy heart is thazw'd.. Granville, 


Traw. 2. . from the verb.] 


1. Liquefaction of any thing congealed. 
A man of my kidney, that am as ſubject to 
heat as butter; a man of continual diſſolution and 
thaw. Shakeſpeare. 
Hardens his ſtubborn heart, but till as ice 
More harden'd after that. Milton, 
2. Warmth ſuch as liquifies congelation. 
I was the prince's jeſter, and duller than a great 
thaw, Shakeſpeare's Much ado about nething. 
That cold country where diſcourſe doth freeze 
in the air all winter, and may be heard in the next 
ſummer, or at a great thaw. Wilkins's Math, Mag. 


When ſharp froſts had long conftrain'd the earth, 


A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain, 
- Firſt the tender blade peeps. 
TRE, article. de, Dutch. ] 


I. The article noting a particular thing. 
Your ton has paid a ſoldier's debt: 
He only liv'd but till he was a man; 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 
In che unſhrinking Ration where he fought, 
But like a man he dy'd. Shakeſpeare's Macteth. 
He put him in mind of the long pretence he had 

to be groom of rhe bed-chamber, for the which he 


Dryden. 


could not chuſe but ſay, that he had e queen's 


promiſe. Clarendon. 
Unhappy Nave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy till “he laſt, the kind releaſing knell. 
Cowley. 
I *{l march te muſes, Hannibal, Cooley. 
The fair example of the heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark; | 
Above the ſtars let thy bold muſick ſound, 
Thy humble neſt build on the ground. 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, 
Night ſhades the groves, and all in filence lie, 
All but e mournful Philomel and I. Pore. 


2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in 


verſe. ; 
Who had 74” eſpecial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up into the late they were. Daniel. 
Th adorning thee with ſo much art 
Is but a barb'rous ſkill : 
"Tis like the poisning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill. 
3. Sometimes he is cut off, _ 
In this ſcale gold, in : other fame does lie. 
Copley, 


4. It is uſed by way of conſequential re- 


ference. 
The longer fin hath kept poſſeſſion of the heart, 
the harder it will be to drive it out. Duty of Man. 
5. In the following paſſage he is uſed ac- 
cording to the French idiom. 
As all the conſiderable governments among the 


Cooley. 


Corvley. 


Alps are commonwealths, ſo it is a conſtitution. 


the moſt adapted of any to the poverty of theſe 
countries. Addiſon on Italy. 
THEA"TRAL. adj. [theatral, Fr. theatralis, 
Lat.] Belonging to a theatre. 
THEATRE. z. J. [theatre, Fr. theatrum, 
Lat.] | | 
1. A place in which ſhews are exhibited ; 
a I ; 
his wiſe and univerſal theatre 


Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we play. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


When the boats came within ſixty yards of the | 


pillar, they found themſelves all bound, yet ſo as 


Milton. | 


* ** 


pn 


they might go about, ſo as 
. . 1 this light. B 
2. A place riting by fleps or a 
a r 
like a theatre. ö Or Bradationg 
Shade above ſhale, 
Of ſtatelieſt view. 
In the midft of this fair yall 
A native theatre, which, riſing = 1 
By juſt degrees o'erlook'd the ground below, 
No theres of caks around him riſe, 
Whoſe roo:s earth's centre touch, whoſe heads the 
Scenick 3 ü 2 


ſkies, : 
; tviting 


THEATRICAL, 

TREATT RICE. 
theatre; pertaining to a theatre. 
: T, beatrical forms ſickle hard for the prize of te. 
ligion: a diſtorted countenaace is made the mac 
of an upright heart. De ay of Pit 

Load ſome vain church with old Zheatrig late : 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. 5. 


4 1. 
THEA'TRICALLY. adv. [ from theatrical.) 


In a manner ſuiting the ſtage, 
Dauntleſs her look, her geſture prevd, 
Her voice theatrically loud. P-+, 
THEE, the oblique ſingular of Zh. 
Poet and faint, to thee alone were giv'n 
The two moſt ſacred names of carth and bezw. 


THEFT. 2. J. [from thicf.] 
1. The act of ſtealing. 
Theft is an unlawful felonious taking away of 
another man's goods againſt the owner's kit 
ledge or will, ' Conv, 
His fhefts were too open; his filching was be an 
unſkilful ſinger, he kept not time. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry its of NH. 
Their nurſe Euriphile, | 
Whom for the theft 1 wedded, ſtole th fe chillren, 
Shale peare. 
Deceit in trade, a ſecret theft: extortion, an im- 
puJent theft, Hondas. 
The thefts upon the public can be looked into 
and puniſhed, | Davcrarni, 
2. The thing ſtolen, 
Ir the heft be certainly found in his hand live, 
whether ox, aſs, or ſnesp, he ſhall reſtore double. 
Exidut, xxii. 4 
THEIR. pronoun. [Seona, of them, Sax0n.] - 
1. Of them: the pronoun poſſeſſive, from 
they. 
The round world ſhould have ſh50k 
Lions into civil ſtreets, and citizens into their cen, 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
For the Italians, Dante had begun to fie la- 
language in verſe before Boccace, wao I:kewile te. 
ceived no little help from his maſter Petrarch; but 
the reformation of their proſe was wholiy 017g t3 
Boccace. . Os 
2. Theirs is uſed when any thing comes in 
conſtruction between the poſſeſive and 


ſubſtantive. 
Prayer we always have in our power to be doe, 
and they never in the to 1 25 1275 
They gave the ſame names to their 0! E 
which the Egyptians did to theirs- Ralzight 

The penalty to thy tranſgrefſion due, 
And due to theirs, which out of thine will gore 
WIL 

Nothing but the name of zeal appears 


Twixt our beſt actions and the work of —_ g 
cru. 


they all ood 23 in 3 


a woody theatre 
Mitts, 


Dry, | 


Fer, 
adj. | theatrum, Latin.) 


( * Warp ' 


'S know. 
5 


. . 0 5 2 OT. the.r 
Vain are our neighbours hopes, and van t 
cares; 


The fault is more their language's than thcirie 


Reſcrmmon. 


Which eſtabliſhed law of theirs ſeems 0 ſtrict 


at firſt, becauſe it excludes all ſecret OF ks 


— 


r fate and fame. 
3 


And, reading, with like tbeirs ou 2 


Tatm, the oblique of they. 
| 2 ke materials of them were not from * a 


Tukus, 


T H E 


Tau. 1. % [t9emt, Fr. from iH. 


:o on which one ſpeaks or writes. 
1. A ſubze & of our idea is called a theme, whe- 


obje : 
e n or not being. Watts. 
Two truths any” een = | 
rologues to the ſwelling a 
3 N py Trial theme, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 


a ſoldler was the theme, my name 
Fas lege | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
0 ! could I flow like thee, _ make thy ſtream 
eu ex imple, as it is my theme: 
MO pn 5 clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 
Denham, 
Whatever near Eurota's happy ſtream, 
wich laurels crown'd, had been Apollo's theme. 
5 Roſcommon. 
Th-uzh Tyber's ſtreams immortal Rome behold, 
Though roaming Hermus ſwells with tides of gold; 
From heav'n itſelf though ſeven- fold Nilus flows, 
And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows z 
Theſe now no more ſhall be the muſe's themes, 
Lot in my fa ne, as in the ſea their ſtreams. Pope. 
2. A ſhort diſſertation written by boys on 
any topick. . g 
Forcing the empty wits of children to compoſe 
themes, verſes, and orations. Milton. 
z. The original word whence others are 


derived. 5 
Let ſcholars daily reduce the words to their ori- 
ginal or hene, to the firſt caſe of nouns, or firft 
tenſe of verbs. Watts. 
Tukusg“LVES. 2. fe | See Trey and 
Srur.] OT 
1. Theſe very perſons : in this ſenſe it is 
nominative. 
Whatſoever evil befalleth in that, -hemſe ves have 
made themſelves worthy to ſuffer it. Hooker. 


2. The oblique caſe of they and ſelves, 


They open to themfe/wes at length the way. Milt. 


Such things as in themſelves are equally true and | 


certain, may not yet be capable of the ſame kind or 
degree of evidence as to us. | Wilkins. 
Waken child. en out of ſle p with a low call, and 
give them kind uſage till they come perfectly to 
then;elvess Locke, 
TEN. adv. [Chan, Gothick ; San, Saxon 
dan, Datch. ] 


1. At that time. 


The tn biſhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended | 


on his majeſty throughout that whole journey, 
g Clarendon. 

Thee, then a boy, with my arms I laid. Dryden. 

2. Afterwards; immediately afterwards ; 
ſoon afterwards, | 

if an herb be cut off from the roots in winter, 
and then the earth be trodden down hard, the roots 
wl become very big in ſummer. Bacon's Nat. Hiſ. 

2. In that caſe; in conſequence. 

If God's immediate ſpeaking and writing argu- 
eth precepts, thus ſpoken or written, to be perpe- 
tually moral; then his not writing of precepts ar- 
gueth them to be temporary. White. 

Had not men been fated to be blind, 
Then had our lances pierc'd the treach'rous wood. 
Dryden. 

Had fate fo pleas'd 1 had been eldeſt born, 

And then without a crime the crown had worn. 

| Dryden. 

then man has a natural freedom. 
Locke. 


If all this be ſo, 


4. Therefore; for this reaſon. 


Whiles then the apoſtle moves us to unity, and 


moves us alſo to an endeavour to it, he beſtows 

upon us as well a diſcovery, as an exhortation, 

Lewing vs not only the end, but alſo the means. 

: o/yday. 

If then his providence 

Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good. Milton. 
3 then be all thy weighty cares away, 

bh Jealoufie:1 nd fears; and, while you may, 

© Peace and ſoft repoſe give all the day. Dryden. 


T HRE 
5. At another time: as zow and ther, at 
one time and other. 5 | 
Now ſhaves with Jevel wing the deep, then ſoars, 
tone 
One while the maſter is not aware of what is 
done, and then in other caſes it may fall out to be 
his own act. | L'Eſtrange. 
6. That time: it has here the effect of a 
noun. | 
| | Till then who knew | 
The force of thoſe dire arms ? Milton, 
THENCE. adv, [contracted, according to 
Minſhew, from there hence.] 
1. From that place. 

Faſt by the oracle of God 
Invoke thy aid, Hilton. 
Surat he took, and rhence preventing fame, 

By quick and painful marches thither came. Dryd. 
2, From that time. 


There ſhall be no more thence an infant of days. 
1jaiab, lxv. 


3 I theice 


3. For that reaſon. 
Not to fit idle with ſo great a gift 
Uſeleſs, and thence ridiculous, ab ut bim. 
| Milton's Agoniſtes. 
4. From thence 1s a barbarous expreſſion, 
thence implying the ſame; yet it wants 
not good authorities. 
Frem thence ; from him, whoſe daughter 
His tears proclaim'd his parting with her; thence 
We have crots'd, Shakeſpeare. 
There plant eyes, all miſt from thence 
Purge and diſperſe. 
TuE'x C EFORT R. adv. 
1. From that time. 
Thenceferth th's land was tributary made 
T' ambitious Rome. Spenſer. 
They ſhall be placed in Leinſter, and have land 
given them to Jive upon, in ſuch ſort as thail be- 


Milton, 
Fzhence and forth. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
Wrath ſhall be no more 
Therceforth, but in thy preſence joy entire. Milton. 
2. From thenceforth is a barbarous corrup- 
tion, though it has crept into books 
where it ought not to be found. 
Avert 
His holy cyes ; reſolving fr:m thenreforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. Milt. 
Men grow acquainted with theſe ſe!f-evident 
truths upon their being propoſed ; but wholoeyer 
does ſo, finds in himſelf that he then begins to 
know a propoſition which he knew not before, and 
which from thenceforth he never queſtions. Locke. 
THENCEFORWARD. adv, | thence and 
forward.] On from that time. 
When he comes to the Lord's table, every com- 
municant profeſſes to repent, and proiniſes to lead 
a new lite thenceforwward. Kettiewell. 


THEO'CRACY. 2. / | theocratie, Fr. Jig. 
and xeariv.] Government immediately 
ſuperintended by God. | 

The characters of the reign of Chriſt are chiefly 
juſtice, peace, and divine preſence or conduct, 
which is called zbeocracy. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

THEOCRA'TICAI.. adj. | theocratique, Fr. 
from zheocracy.] Relating to a govern- 
meat adminiſtered by God. 

The government is neicher human nor angeli- 


cal, but peculiarly rbeocrarical. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


TEO DOLIT E. 2. /½ A mathematical in- 
ſtrument for taking heights and diſ- 
tances. 

TngO CON Y. 2. /. [theogonie, Fr. Yoyc- 
ni.] The generation of the gods. 

| Bailey. 


living. 


come good ſubjects, to labour thenceforth for their 


THE | 


THxz0'toerR, J. / [theologien, Fr. thee 
TurzoLo'cian. I lagus, Lat. [A divine; 
a profeſſor of divinity. | 

Some theologians defile places erected only for re- 
ligion by defending oppreſſions. Hayward. 

They to their viands fell: hor ſeemingly 
The angel, nor in miſt, the common gloſs 
Of theologians, but with keen diſpatch | 
Of real hunger. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
THEOLO'GICAL. adj. [| theologique, Fr. the- 
ologia, Lat.] Relating to the ſcience of 
divinity. 

Although ſome pens have only ſymbolized the 
ſame from the myſtery of its colours, yet are there 
other affections might admit of theological allu- 
ſions. Browns- 

They generally are extracts of theological and 
moral ſentences, drawn from eccleſiaſtical and 
other authors. Sift. 


THEOLO'GICALLY. adv. [from theologi- 
cal.) According to the principles of 


theology. 
THEO LOGIST. Y . J. [theologus, Lat.] A 
Ta ETCOLOGUE. divine; one ſtudious in 


the ſcience of divinity. 

The cardinals of Rome, which are theologues, 
friars, and ſchool-men, call all temporal buſineſs, 
of wars, embaſſages, ſhirrery, which is under ſhe- 
riffries. ES Bacon's Eſſays. 

A theologue more by need than genial bent; 
Int'reſt in all his actions was diſcern'd. Dryden. 

It is no more an order, according to popiſh the- 
clogi/ts, than the prima tonſura, they allowing only 
ſeven eccleſiaſtical cbeologiſtss, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
THEO'LOGY. 2. / | theologie, Fr. Sa 

v.] Divinity. 

The whole drift of the ſcripture of God, what 
is it but only to teach theology ? Theology, what 
is it but the ſcience of things divine ? Hooker. 

She was moſt dear to the king in regard of her 
knowledge in languages, in thcolog y, and in philo- 
ſophy. Hayward. 

The oldeſt writers of Belag y were of this mind. 

Tulutjons 

TrEeoO'MaAcHisT. 2. /. He who fights 
againſt the gods, | Bailey. 
THEO'MACHY. z. , dee and paxn. | 

The fight againſt the gods by the g1- 

ants. : Bailey. 
THrtro'R BO. 2. / [ticrba, Italian; ruorbe, 

Fr.] A large lute for playing a thorough 
baſs, uſed by the Italians. Bailey. 
He wanted nothing but a ſong, 

And a well tun'd Hie hung 

Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain ; 

His tugg'd ears ſuffer'd, with a ſtrain. Butler. 

THEOREM. 2. /. | theoreme, Fr. Seon. ] 
A poſition laid down as an acknow- 
ledges truth. 

Having found this the head zhcorem of all their 
diſcourſes, who plead for the change of eecleſiaſti- 
cal government in England, we hold it neceſſary 
that the proofs thereof be weighed. Hooker « 

The chief points of morality are no leſs demon- 
ſtrable than mathematicke; nor is the ſubtilty 
greater in moral : eorcms than in mathematical. 

More s Divine Dialoguss. 

Many obſervations go to the making up of one 
theorem, which, like caks fit for durable buildings, 
muſt be of many years growth. Graunt. 


may draw ſome concluſions. Dryden's Dufreſncy« 
THEOREMA'TICAL, } adj. from theorem. } 
TartoreMA TICK, Compriſed in the- 
T'HEORE MICK. orems ; conſiſting 
in theorems, 
Theoremick truth, or that which lies in the con- 
ceptions we have of things, is negative or poſitive. 


; Gre, 
| OOo 2 T1HEORE » 


Here are three theorems, that from thence we 
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THE 


THBORE TICAL, [ theoretigue, Fr. 
THEORE' TICK, 3; from Dawgnrine;.] 
Trto'RICAL, 4% [ theorigue, Fr. 
Tnrloxicx. from Seweia.] 


Speculative ; depending on theory or 
ſpeculation ; termination in theory or 


ſpeculation ; not practical. 

When he ſpeaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 

To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences : 

So that the act and practick part of life 
Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorigue. Shakeſpeare. 
The tbeorical part of the inquiry being inter- 
woven with the hiſtorical conjectures, the philoſo- 
phy of colours will be promoted by indiſputable 
experiments. Boyle on Colours. 
For theoretical learning and ſciences, there js 
nothing yet complete. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


* 


5 | 
'THEORE'TI- : 
of rags hy [from theoretick.] 
| - 8 adv. 
E — ? 
8 [from theoricl.] 


Speculatively ; not practically. 
THrE'orick. x. . [from the adjective.] 


Speculation, not practice. 

The bookiſh 7heorickh, 

Wherein the toga'd conſuls can propoſe 
As maſterly as he; meer prattle without practice 
Is all his ſoldierſhip. Shakeſpeare's Othelio. 
THrrorisT. 2. / [from theory.] A ſpe- 
culatiſt; one given to ſpeculation. 
The greateſt theoriſts have given the preference 
to ſuch a government as that which obtains in 
this kingdom. Addiſon. 


THEORY. . 2 [ 7heorie, Fr. Seel. 
Speculation; not practice; ſcheme; 
plan or ſyſtem yet ſubſiſting only in the 


mind. 
If they had been themſelves to execute their 
own tbeory in this church, they would have ſeen, 
being nearer. | Hooker. 
In making gold, the means hitherto propounded 
to effect it are in the practice full of er:our, and in 
the tbecry full of unſound imagination. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Practice alone divides the world into virtuous 
and vicious ; but as to the theory and ſpeculation of 
virtue and vice, mankind are much the ſame. 
South's Sermons. 
True chriſtianity depends on fact: 
| Religion is not theory, but act. Harte. 


TB ER APE vr ICE. adj. Seger. ] 
Curative; teaching or endeavouring the 
cure of diſeaſes. 

Therafeutick or curative phyſick reſtoreth the 
patient into ſanity, and taketh away diſeaſes actu- 
ally affecting. Brown. 

The practice and therapeutick is diſtributed into 
the conſervative, preſervative, and curative. 

Harvey. 

Medicine is juſtly diſtributed into prophylac- 
tick, or the art of preſerving health; and thera- 

 FBevtich, or the art of reſtoring it. VMatts. 


THERE. adv. [thar, Gothick; Sæn, Sax. 

daer, Dutch; der, Daniſh. } 

1. In that place. | 
If they come to ſojourn at my houſe, 

I. II not be :bere. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, 

In brazen bonds ſhall barb'rous diſcord dwell ; 

Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 

And mad ambition ſhall attend her there, Pape. 

2. It is oppoſed to here. 

| To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee traverſe, to ſee thee ] 

bere, to ſee thee there. Shak. M. Wives of Windſor. 

Could their reliſhes be as different there as they 


are here, yet the manna in heaven will ſuit every 
palate. Locke. 


2. Nearly; near that number, quantity, 


3. Concerning that matter. 


THEREAFTER. adv, [there and after, ] 


THEREA'T. adv. [there and at.] 
I. At that ; on that account. 


2. At that place. 


THEREBY". adv. [| there and by. ] 


ilton. 
3. An exclamation directing ſomething at 
a diſtance, 
| Your fury hardens me. 
A guard there; ſeize her. Dryden's Aurengxebe. 
4. It is uſed at the beginning of a ſen- 
' tence with the appearance of a nomina- 
tive caſe, but ſerves only to throw the 
nominative behind the verb: as, a mar 
came, or there came a man. It adds 


many other idioms in every language, 
muſt be learned by cuſtom, and can 
hardly be explained. It cannot always 
be omitted without harſhneſs : as, zz old 
times there was à great king. . 


For reformation of errour there were that thought 
it a part of chriſtian charity to inſtruct them. 


There are delivered in holy ſcripture many weigh- 

ty arguments for this doctrine. N bite. 
There cannot in nature be a ſtrength ſo great, as 
to make the leaſt moveable to paſs in an inſtant, 
or all together, through the leaſt place. 
Digby on the Soul. 

There have been that have delivered themſelves 
from their ills by their good fortune or virtue. 


. Suckling. 
In human actions there are no degrees defcribed, 
but a latitude is indulged. Biſhop Taylor. 


Wherever there is ſenſe or pereeption, there ſome 
idea is actually produced. Locke. 
5. In compoſition it means hat- as 


thereby, by that. 
THE REABO Ur. 
THE"REABOUTS. 

fore leſs proper. | 
1. Near that place. 
One ſpeech I lov'd ; *twas /Eneas's tale to Dido; 


and thercabout of it eſpecially, where he ſpeaks of 
Priam's laughter. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


adw. ¶ there and about: 
thereabouts is there- 


or ſtate. 

Between the twelfth of king John and thirty- 
ſixth of king Edward the Third, containing one 
hundred and fifty years or zbereabouts, there was a 
continual bordering war. Davies. 

Find a houſe to lodge a hundred and fifty perſons, 
whereof twenty or thereabcuts may be attendants. 

: Milton. 

Some three months ſince, or thereabout, 

She found me out. | Suckling. 

Water is thirteen times rarer, and its reſiſtance 

leſs than that of quickſilver tbereabeuts, as I have 


found by experiments with pendulums. : 
Newton's Opticks. 


As they were much perplexed tbercabout, two 
men ſtood by. | Luke, xxiv. 4. 


According to that; accordingly. 
When you can draw the head indifferent well, 
proportion the body thereafter. Peacham. 
If food were now before thee ſet, 
Wou'dſt thou not eat? thereafter as I like 


The giver. Milton. 


Every errour is a ſtain to the beauty of nature 
for which cauſe it bluſheth tbereat, but glorieth in 
the contrary. Hecker. 


Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that 


leadeth to deſtruction, and many go in thereat, 
Mat. vii. 13. 


By 
that; by means of that; in conſe- 
quence of that. 


5 Darkneſs there might well ſeom twilight = 


however ſome emphaſis, which, like | 


Hooker. | 


THE 


Some parts of our 
of the word of God: 


liturgy conſiſt in the * 


5 and the ro im; * 
law, that the people may thereby ng of his 
duties are towards him. ” + their 
kl o 2 
d him to untie 


Therewith at laſt he forc 
him to defeng therely, 


One of his graſping feet, 
Being come to the heigh abr. 
8 t th A 
brought to an abſolute neceſſity, "Sm 1 * 
Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie: TI 
A fault which needs it moſt grows two therely 


If the paper be placed beyond the xt 
then the reg colour at the lens be alternately in and 
cepted and let paſs, the violet on the ee 

not ſuffer any change thereby. es bog 
THEREFORE. adv. [there and fer,] 2 


1. F or that; for this; for this reaſon. 

There is the lateſt parley we will admit; 

erefore to our beſt mercy give yourſelye:, 81. 

1 : Falſtaff is 1 e da 

ind we muſt yern therefore. Spabeſp. v 
The herd that ſeeks * ſenſual ee 5 
and unmanly; and therefore I compoſe muff : 
meet a ſtorm. Nee 
2, Conſequently, | 
He bluſhes ; therefore he is guilty, 
The wreſtlers ſprinkled duſt on their bodie; to 
give better hold: the glory therefore was Sreater tg 
conquer without powder. os Pinder, 
In return for this; in recompence for thi; 
or for that. 
We have forſaken all and followed thee, wh: 
ſhall we have therefore? Mat. xix. =y 
THEREFROM, adv. [there and from.] 
From that; from this. 

Be ye therefore very courageous to do all that is 
written in the law, that ye turn not aſide Her en, 
to the right hand or to the left. J. xxiii. 6, 

The leaves that ſpring therefrom grow white, 

Mortimer. 
TREREITN. adv. [chere and in.] In that; 
in this. 

Therein our letters do not well agree. Sal-, 

The matter is of that nature, that I find my lu 
unable to ſerve you therein as you deſire. Bacen. 

All the earth 
To thee, and to thy race, I give: as lords 
Poſſeſs it, and all things that 7hercin live. Miltes. 

After having well examined them, we ſhall Ae 

in find many charms. Dryden's Dufr: rx. 


TüEREIN TO“. adv. [there and into.] In- 


Lucas, 


SpeZar'y, 


to that. 
Let not them that are in the countries enter He- 
into. | Like 


Though we ſhall have occaſiox to ſpeak of this, 
we will now make ſome entrance 7hercinto, Boren, 


THreREO'F. adv. [there and of.] Of that; 
of this. Fog 
Conſidering how the caſe doth ſtand with this 
preſent age, full of tongue and weak of brain, be- 
hold we yield to the ſtream theresf. Iicchers 
"Tis vain to think that laſting which muſt end; 
And when 'tis paſty, not any part remains 
Thereef, but the reward which virtue gains. Dern, 
I ſhall begin with Greece, where my obſervation? 
ſhall be contined to Athens, though ſeveral 1n#ance 
might be brought from other ſtates hee. Scl. 


TazREO'N. adv. [there and on.] On that, 


You ſhail bereave yourſelf 
Of my good purpoſes, and put your children 
To that deſtruction which 1 II guerd them from, 
If there you rely. Shakeſp. Artony and Cet at. 
Peter called to mind the word that Jeſus la j 


and when he thought thcrcon he wepte - 
Mark, xiv. 72. 


| 1 10 * rd, 
Its foundation is laid thereon. S Ii coded 


THEREO'UT., adv. | there and cut. Ou: 


of that. 


Thcreout a ſtrange beaſt with ſeven heads aroſe, 


That towns and caftles under Her breatt 1 


« THERETO. 


ec corr 
but ſ-er 
ry grea 
Alt 
We ſee 

Toer 
One of 


THE 


adv. [there and to, Or un- 


Turn ETO. T . To that. 


UxNTO. 
pony i in regard then of ſermons only, that, ap- 


; iſt, we yield thereunto 
«.rending the goſpel of Chriſt, we 5 l 
ir unte 0 allibly true ? 
"ur unfeigned aſſent as to a thing in 4 ava 
This fort of baſe people doth not for the moſt 
r rebel of themſelves, having no heart thereunto, 


lat ate by force draw by the grand rebels into their | 


10dion. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
Next thereto did grow a goodly tree, 
That whereby we reaſon, live and be. Spenſer. 
Within ourſelves, we ſtrangers are thereto, Dav. 
A larger form of ſpeech were ſafer than that 

which punctually prefixeth a conſtant day thereto. 
B rcon. 


What might his force have done, being brought 
theret9, 


When that already gave ſo much to do? Daniel. 
The: it is the appointment of God, might be 
w2ument enough to perſuade us thereunto. Tillotſon. 


Türser' NDER. adv. [there and under.] 


Under that. 

Tooſe which come nearer unto reaſon, find pa- 
nile under the equinoctial line, judging that there- 
10 might be found moſt pleaſure and the great- 
et fertility | Raleigh, 

Tat REV PO“ x. adv, [there and upon. 
. Upon that; in conſequence of that, 

Grace having not in one thing ſhewed itſelf, nor 
for ſome few days, but in ſuch ſort ſo long conti- 
died, our manitold fins ſtriving to the contrary, 
what can we lets thereupon conclude, than that God 
would at leaſt-wiſe, by tract of time, teach the 
vorld, that the thing which he bleſſeth cannot but 
he of him? Hooker. 

He hopes to find you forward, 
band thereupon he ſends you this good news. bak, 

Let that one article rank with the reſt ; 

Ad thereupon give me your daughter. | 
Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Though grants of extraordinary liberties made 
by a king to his ſubjects do no more diminiſh his 
greatneſs than when one torch lighteth another, 
jet many times inconveniencies do ariſe thereupon. 

Davies on Ireland. 

Children are chid for having failed in good man- 
raus, and have ſhertien reproofs and precepts heap- 
ei upon them. Locke. 

dan finding the people engaged in two violent 
faftions, of the poor and the rich, and in great con- 
tation, tbereupon, made due proviſions for ſettling 
the dalance of power, Stoift. 

i Immediately, 


LHEREWI TH, adv. [there and wwith.] 
With that. | 
Germany had ſtricken off that which appear- 
tc corrupt in the doctrine of the church of Rome, 
b::ſemcd in diſcipline Rill to retain thereabith ve- 
ry great contormity, Hooker. 
> things without, which round about we ſee, 
a ſeek to know, and have therewith to do. Dav. 
: {051070570 at laſt he forc'd him to untie 
de of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby. 
: Spenſer. 
Immediately, 8 
FREWVITHA'L, adv, [there and withal.] 
Orer and above. | 
Terewithal the execrable act 
a their late murther'd king they aggravate. 
Daniel. 
At the ſame time. 
y 1 * ; 
Ann her _ ring, and give tberezwitbal 
"at letter, akeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Mich that, 1 N 
an eee tail then hurled he about, 
yh erewithal enwrapt the nimble thighs 
F his froth-foamy ſed, ” Spenſer. 
oo compounds of there meaning that, 
mo meaning 24:5, have been for 
: * paſſing out of uſe, and are no 
* ound in elegant writings, or in 
Verner than formulary pieces. 


| THERMOME”TRICAL. adj. | from thermo- 


THE 


Tunr1acal. adj. [Iypart ; from the- 
riaca, Latin.] Medicinal; phyſical. 
The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt 
that feedeth upon the mountains where there are 
theriacal herbs. Bacon. 
THERMOMETER. 2. /. [thermometre, 
Fr. Hege and Ai. An inſtrument 
for meaſuring the heat of the air, or 
of any matter. 
The greateſt heat is about two in the afternoon, 
when the ſun is paſt the meridian, as is evident 
from the thermometer, or obſervations of the wea- 
ther-glaſs. Browon, 


meter.] Relating to the meaſure of heat. 

His heat raiſes the liquor in the thermometrical 

tubes. Cheyne. 

THERMOSCOPE. 2. /. [thermoſcope, Fr. 
Jeeps and TroTiw. | An inſtrument by 
which the degrees of heat are diſcover- 
ed; a thermometer. 

By the trial of the thermoſcope, fiſhes have more 
heat than the element which they ſwim in. 
| . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

T'HEsE, pronoun, the plural of his. 
1. Oppoſed to th, or to ſome others. 

Did we for theſe barbarians plant and ſow ? 

On theſe, on theſe our happy fields beſtow? Dryd. 
2. Theſe relates to the perſons or things laſt 
mentioned; and % to the firſt. 

More rain falls in June and July than in De- 
cember and January; but it makes a much greater 
ſhew upon the earth in tee months than in thoſe, 
becauſe it lies longer uponit. M vdo. Nat. Hiftory. 

THe's1s. 2. /. [theſe, Fr. Yiou.] A po- 
fition ; ſomething laid down, affirma- 
tively or negatively. 

The truth of what you here lay down, 
By ſome example ſhould be ſhewn. 


An honeſt but a ſimple pair 
May ſerve to make this theſis clear. Prior. 


Tarts MOTHETE, . , [| thefmothete, Fr. 
deco vn z deco and ri Nn. A law- 
giver. | 

THE URGY, . J. [I:eyia.] The power 


of doing ſupernatural things by lawful } 


means, as by prayer to God. Bailey. 
THEW. 7. /. [ Seap, Saxon. ] | 
1. Quality; manners ; cuſtoms ; habit of 
life; form of behaviour. Obſolete, 
Home report theſe happy news, 
For well yee worthy been for worth and gentle 
thewwes. Spenſer. 
From mother's pap I taken was unfit, 
And ftreight deliver'd to a fairy knight, 
To be upbrought in gentle thexves and martial 
might. | Spenſer. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify brawn, 
or bulk, from the Saxon Seop, the thigh, 


or ſome ſuch meaning. 
Nature creſcent does not grow alone 
In theavs and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward ſervice of the mind and ſoul 
Grows wide withal. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Will you tell me how to chuſe a man? Care I 
for the limbs, the :h-205, the ature, bulk and big 
ſemblance of a man ? give me the ſpirit, mater 
Shallow. : Shakeſpeare, 
THe 'weD. adj. [from thew.] Educated ; 
habituated ; accuſtomed. Obſolete. 
But he was wiſe, and wary of her will, 
And ever held his hand upon his heart; 
Yet would not ſeem ſo rude, and therved in ill, 
As to deſpiſe ſo courteous ſeeming part. Sper/er. 
Tuer, pronoun, in the oblique caſe them, 
the plural of hz or pe. [Fi, Saxon. ] 
1. The men; the women; the perſons. 
They are in a moſt warbke prepar@tion. | 
| | She tpeare's Cerisi anus. 


* 
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ö 


THI 


.” 


The Spaniards | 
Muft now confeſs, if they have any goodneſs, 
The trial juſt and noble. Shakeſpeeres 
They eat on beds of ſilk and gold, | 
At ivory tables, or wood ſold 4 
Dearer than it. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 
They know 
To joy the friend, and grapple with the foe. Prior. 


2. Thoſe men; thoſe women: oppoſed to 


ſome others. 
Only they, 
That eome to hear a merry play, f 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
"Tis remarkable, that th 
Talk moſt who have the leaſt to ſay." Prior, 


3. It is uſed indefinitely ; as the French 


on dit. 
There, as they ſay, perpetual night is found 
In ſilence brooding on th' unhappy ground. Dryd, 
4. [The plural of this, that, or it.] The 
things. 
Why do you keep alone? 

Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 4 
vu thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed have 
ied =; 
With them they think on. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

The flowers the wore along the day, 
And ev'ry nymph and ſhepherd ſaid, 

That in her hair they took'd more gay ; 
Than growing in their native bed. Prior. 


TH1i'BLE, #./, A lice; a ſcummer; a 
ſpatula. Ainſworth. 

THICK. aj. ¶ Sicce, Saxon; dick, Dutch; 
dyck, Daniſh ; thickur, Iſlandick.] 

1. Not thin. 


2. Denſe; not rare; groſs ; craſs. 

God cauſed the wind to blow, to dry up the abun- 
dant ſlime of the earth, make the land more firm, 
and cleanſe the air of thick vapours and unwhole- 
ſome miſts. | Raleigh. 

To warm milk pour ſpirit of nitre, the milk 
preſently after will become thicker than it was. 

| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Not clear; not tranſparent ; muddy; 


feculent. 

Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks, 
And given my treaſures and my rights of thee 
To thick-ey'd muſing and curs'd melancholy ? Sb. 

A fermentation makes all the wine in the veſſel 
thick or foul; but when that is paſt, it grows clear 
of itſelf, Temple. 

Encumber'd in the mud, their oars divide, 
With heavy ſtrokes, the thick unwieldy tide. Add. 


4. Great in circumference; not ſlender. 

My little finger ſhall be thicker than his loins. 
| | 1 Kings, xii. 
Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown thick, co- 
vered with fatneſs, Q Deut. xxxli. 15. 
5. Deep; noting the third dimenſion: as, 
a plank four feet long, two feet broad, 

and five inches hic. 
6. Noting comparative bulk: as, the door 
was three inches Hic. 
7. Frequent; in quick ſucceſſion; with 
little intermiſſion. 8 
They charged the defendants with their ſmall 
ſhot and Turky arrows as thick as hall. Kin:/!rs. 
Favours came thick upon him, liker main ſhowers 
than ſprinkling drops; he was knighted, made gen- 
tleman of the king's bedchamber, and an annual 
penfion given him. MWottog. 
This being once a week, came too th and too 
often about. | . Speimans 
His pills as thick as handgranados flew, 
And where they fell as certainly they ſlew. Refcorre 
Not thiicter billows beat the Libyan main, 

Nor :bicher harveits on rich Hermus riſe, 5 

Than ſtand theſe troops. Dryden s ZZ nad, 


8. Cloſe; net divided by much ſpace; 


crowded, 
It 
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Tt brought them to a hollow cave, 
Amid the thickeſt woods. 
The people were gathered tbich together. 
Luke, xi. 29. 
He fought ſecure of fortune as of fame 
Still by new maps the iſland might be ſhewn: 
Conqueſts he ſtrew'd where'er he came, 
Thick as the galaxy with ſtars is fown. Dryden. 
Objects of pain or pleaſure do not lie thick enough 
together in life, to keep the ſoul in conſtant action. 
Addiſon. 
things 


er. 


9. Not eaſily pervious; ſet with 
cloſe to each other. 
He through a little window caſt his ſight, 
Though thᷣic of bars that gave a ſcanty light. Dryd. 
Ihe ſpeedy horſe 
Watch each entrance of the winding wood: 
Black was the foreſt, tbich with beech it ſtood. 
Dryden. 
Next the proud palace of Salerno ſtood 
A mount of rough aſcent, and thick with wood. 
| Dryden. 
Bring it near ſome thick-headed tree. Mortimer. 
10. Coarſe ; not thin. | 
It taſted a little of the wax, which in a pome- 
granate, or ſome ſuch thick-coated fruit, it would 
Not. 
Thick-leaved weeds amongſt the graſs will need 
more drying than ordinary graſs. Mortimer's Hufe. 
11. Without proper intervals of articula- 
tion. | 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 
Became the accents of the valiant, i 
To ſeem like him. Shakeſpearc's Henry IV. 
Trick. 2. / from the adjective.] 
1. The thickeſt part, or time when any 
thing is thickeſt. | 
Achimetes having with a mine ſuddenly blown 
up a great part of the wall of the Spaniſh Ration, 
in the 7hic& of the duſt and ſmoak preſently en- 
tered his men. Knoles. 
2. THICK and thin, Whatever is in the 
way. | 
Through perils both of wind and limb, 
Through thick and thin the followed him. Hud. 
When firit the down appears upon his chin, 
For a imall ſum to ſwear through f hie and thin. 
f Dryden. 
Tarck. adv. [It is not always eaſy to 


diſtinguiſh the adverb from the adjec- 


tive.] 
1. Frequently; faſt. 
Tis ſome diſaſter, 


Or elſe he would not ſend ſo thick. Denb. Sopty. 
I hear the trampling of thicꝭ beating feet; 
This way they move. Dryden's Den Sebaſtian. 
2. Cloſely. 
The neighb'ring plain with arms is cover'd o'er ; 
The vale an iron harveit ſeems to yield, - 
Of ebick ſprung lances in a waving field. Dryden. 
A little plat of ground hic town, is better than 
2 great field which lies fallow. Nerris's Miſcellanies. 
3. Toa great depth, | 
If you apply it tbick ſpread, it will eat to the bone. 
| Wiſcman. 
Cato has piercing eyes, and will diſcern 
Our frauds, unleſs they re cover'd thick with art. 
| Addifen. 
4. Trick and threefold, In quick ſuc- 


ceſſion ; in great numbers. 
They came thick and threefild for a time, till 
one experienced ſtager diſcovere] the pot. 
L'Eſtrange's Fables. 
Trick. 2. / A thicket ; a place full of 
buſhes. | 
Miſts and rotten f-gs 
Hang in the gloomy chicks, and make unſtedfaſt 
bogs. Drayton. 
To THY CKEN. v. a. | from thick.] 
1. To make thick. 


2: To make cloſe ; to fill up interſtices. 


| 


Bacon. | 


| 


3 


4 


5. 
6. 


4 


To THI CKEN. v. 7. 
1. To grow thick. 
2, To grow denſe or muddy. 


3». 


4. 


Jo 


THI"CKET. 2. [S1cceru, Saxon.] A 


Or ſeek the lion in his dreadful haunts. Add. Cato. 
TH1'cKLy. adv. from thick. ] 
1. Deeply ; to a great quantity. 


2. Cloſely ; in quick ſucceſſion. 
Tri'ckNess. 2. / [from thick. ] 
1. The ſtate of being thick; denſity. 
5 


3 


Waters evaporated and mounted up into the 
air, thicken and cool it. Wodw. Natural Hiſtory. 


To condenſe; to make to concrete. | | 


The white of an egg gradually diſſolves by heat 
excecding a little the heat of a human body; a 
greater degree of heat will zhicken it into a white, 
dark-coloured, dry, viſcous maſs. Arbuth. on Alim. 
. To ſtrengthen ; to confirm. 

"Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream; 
And this may help to tbicken other proofs, 
That do demonſtrate thinly. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
To make frequent. 
To make cloſe or numerous ; as, to thicken 


the ranks, 


Thy luftre thickens 
When he ſhines by. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
To concrete; to be conſolidated. 
Water ſtopt gives birth 
To graſs and plants, and thickens into earth. Prior. 
To grow cloſe or numerous. 
The preſs of people thickens to the court, 
Th' impatient crowd devouring the report. Dryd. 
He ſaw the crowd thickening, and deſired to 
know how many there were. Tatler. 
To grow quick. | 
The combat rhichens, like the ſtorm that flies 
From weſtward when the ſhow'ry ſcuds ariſe, 
Or patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. Addiſon. 


cloſe knot or tuft of trees ; a cloſe wood 
or copſe. 
I drew you hither, is 
Into the chiefeſt rhicker of the park. Shakeſpeare. 
Within a thicket I repos'd 3 and found 
Let fall from heav'n a ſleep interminate. Chapman. 
Chus, or any of his, could not in haſte creep 
through thoſe deſart regions, which the length of 
one hundred and thirty years after the flood had 
fortified with thickets, and permitted every buſh 
and briar, reed and tree, to join themſelves into 
one main body and foreſt, Raleigh. 
How often, from the ſteep | 
Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 
Cœleſtial voices, to the midnight air, 
Sole, or reſponſive, each to other's note, 
Singing their great Creator! 
My brothers ſtept to the next rhicket fide 
To bring me berries. | 
Now Leda's twins | 
Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foe 
Nor had they miſs'd, but he to thickets fled 
Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not pervious to the 
ſteed. Dryden. 
I've known young Juba riſe before the ſun, 
To beat the thicket where the tyger ſlept, 


Milton. 
. ilton : 


Mending cracked receivers, having thickly over- 
laid them with diachylon, we could not perceive 
leaks. | Boyle. 


Quantity of matter interpoſed ; ſpace 


taken up by matter interpoſed. 

In the darkened room, againſt the hole at which 
the light entered, 1 could eaſily fee through the 
whole thickn. fs of my hand the motions of a body 
placed beyord it. | Boyle. 


Quantity laid on quantity to ſome con- 


ſiderable depth. 
Poll a tree, and cover it ſome thickneſs with clay 


on the top, and ſee what it will put forth. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


. : Dada 
| This downright fighting fool, this 2 


tn mingled with wa 

ney, and anointed o 

it will ſprout ; ION _ a 

* Diſeaſes imagined to come "eat 
of blood, come often from the 


= the thickns of hg. 


Vine is cut 
p Nat, Hi 
rom the thiete 
contrary cauſe, * 


| > Arbuth : 
5. Imperviouſneſs; cloſer wy ot on Alomne 


The banks of the river ang the th; 
ſhades drew into them all the birds jy ON 
6. Want of ſharpneſs ; want of | 
A perſon found in himſelf, bein 
ſubject to a thickneſs of hearing, 


5 Aua 
quickneß 
8 it ſome tis 
the like effect. 
What you write is printed in large letters 7 
wiſe, between the weakneſs of mu eyes a N 
neſs of hearing, I ſhould loſe the greateſt nk 


Ty 
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#4 
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Tar ck-sSCULLED, adj, Dull; fupia 
They 're pleas'd to hear their thick-ſeull 


6 


5th d judze 
Well mov'd ! oh finely ſaid ! 


hero, 
This blunt unthinking inſtrument of dex 
With plain dull virtue has outgone my vit. Dnd 
THI CKSET. adj, [thick and el.] Ci 
planted. | 
His eye-balls glare with fire, ſuffus'd wich kj 
His neck ſhoots up a ehickſct thorny wood; 
His briſtled back a trench impal' apnears, 
And ſtands erected like a field of ſpears, Dy! 
The world is ſo thickfet with the numerous * 
ductions of the creatures, that beſides the 5 
rent beauty of things viewed by all, there are thg 
ſecret graces in every part of nature, which {9 
few alone have the ſkill to diſcern, Gr 


TH rr and flir,] | 
arſe groſs man; à humſkull, 

he ſhallow'ſt thickſkin of that barren ſort, 

o Pyramus preſented in their ſport, 
rſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake, $a 
THIEF. z. J. [thiubs, Gothick ; der, $: 
aief, Dutch. It was anciently writ 
thieef,, and ſo appeareth to have bend 
two ſyllables : hie was wont to be tak 
for _ ; ſo that ie of is he that taxd 
of or from a man his ie, that i, 
thrift or means whereby he thrives.) 


1. One who takes what belongs toanathe 
the thief ſteals by ſecrecy, and the r:th 
by violence; but theſe fenies are 01 
founded. 2 

Take heed, have open eye; for H © tt 
night. : ; Seakepi 

This he faid becauſe he was a thief, and ul 

bag. 1 

Can you think I owe a thief my fe 
Becauſe he took it not by law.*ls forcé:! 
Am I obliged by that t' aſfiſt his rant 
And to maintain his murders ? 594 

2. An excreſcence in the ſnuff of a c3nc 

Their burning lamps the ſtorm enſu n; hy 
Th' oil ſparkles, thieves about the ſnuff 9 


'THIEF-CATCHER. darts 
THIEF-LEADER. (½ [thief 113 
THIEF-TAKER. [ thief anc tat 


One whoſe buſineſs is to detect tuere 
and bring them to juſtice. 
A wolf ae by as the thief leaders 13 
ing a fox to execution *. 
1155 ev'nings all I would with ara f 
And make the rhief-catcher My dolom Brand 
N 5 ſe 
To 'THIEVE. V. L. {from tif. To 
to practiſe theft. 


TurE VERY. 2. from thieve] 


theft, 


Conſiſtence; groſſneſs; not rarenels ; 
ſpiſirub, 5 


N The practice of ſtealing; 


1 
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] 
ft, 


THI 


Ne how to "ſcape great puniſhment 2nd ſhame, | 


1 ; . Spenſer. 
nei falſe treaſon and vile thieveryo 
15 l Far do, ſince you profeſs to do t, 
7 1'll example you with thieverys 
ee, 
.es it a help unto t bie very; for thieves 
= 7 7 upon a houſe, make a fire at the 
dee e thereof, and caſt therein the fragments 
mh adftone, which raiſeth fume. Brozor s Pulg. Er. 
4 Amougit the Spartans, thievery was a practice 
morally good and _ Seuth. 
hat which is ſtolen. ; 
4 N time now, with a robber's haſte, 


ich tbiev'ry up he knows not how. 
Crams his rich 1017 O UP Shakeſpeare. 


Tyi'Ev 15H» adj. from thief. ] 

1. Given to ſtealing 3 practiſing theft, 

y hat, wouldft thou have me go and beg my food? 

Or with 2 baſe and boiſt'rous ſword enforce _ 

Arbeit living on the common road ? Sbakeſp. 
O thieviſh night, | 

Whi ſhould thou, but tor ſome felonious end, 

I» dn dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 

That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 

Wich everlaſting oil, to give due light ? 

To the miſled and lonely traveller? Milton. 

The ii God ſuſpected him, and took 

The hind aide, and thus in whiſpers ſpoke : _ 

Diſcorer not the theft. Aaddifon. 

. Secret; fly ; acting by ſtealth. 


Four and twenty times the pilots glaſs 


Like workmen 3 


Kris. adv, [ from thiewifh. ] 
Like a thief. | 
They lay not to live by their worke, 

But ther lolter and lurke. Tufſer. 
I EVISHNESS. 2. /. [from rhiewiſb.] 
Diſpoſition to ſteal ; habit of ſtealing. 
Turck. 2. / de ob, Saxon; thieo, Iſlan- 
dick; die, Dutch. 

The thigh includes all between the buttocks and 
the knee, The thigh bone is the longeſt of all the 
bones in the body: its fibres are cloſe and hard: 
it has a cavity in its middle: it is a little convex 


along and ſmall ridge on its backfide. Quincy. 
He touched the hollow of his thigh, and it was 
out of joint, Gen. xxxii. 25. 
The fleſh diſſolved, and left the thigb-bone bare. 
Miſeman. 
HILK, pronoun, [Filc, Saxon,] That 
ſame, Obſolete. 
I love tbilk laſs : alas, why do ] love? 
die deigns not my good Will, but doth — 
And of my rural muſick holdeth ſcorn. 
| Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
HILL, z. /. [Sille, Saxon, a piece of 
umber cut.] The ſhafts of a waggon ; 
tne arms of wood between which the lait 
borſe is placed, 
ore eaſily a waggon may be drawn in rough 
uns, if the fore wheels Were ns high as the hinder 
veel, and if the thills were fixed under the axis. 
=P 1 Mortimer. 
fILL-HORSE, 5 /. (thill and Horſe.] 
Al'LLER, The laſt horſe ; the 
wrle that goes between the ſhafts. 
n Se bridle and ſaddle, whitlether and nall, 
3 8 and harneiſs for thi/ler and all. J. uſſer. 
e veard haſt thou got! thou haſt got more 
3 10 chin, than Dobbin my bill horſe has 
Sy Ml = Shakeſpeare. 
1 7. /. [This is ſuppoſed by 
"iS corrupted from umb 
Kann er- al cover by which women 
bo er lingers from the needle when 
tney ſew, | 
Your | ; 8 
Like Amazons, conan, g's maids, ; 
tel thimbles into armed Nl h eee 
der needles t gantlets change, 
| ances, Shakeſp. King Jobn. 


Kath told the rhieviſþ minutes how they paſs. Shak. 


and round on its foreſide, but a little hollow, with | 


4 


THI 


Examine Venus and the Moon, 
Who ſtole a thimble or a ſpoon, Hudibras. 
Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon, 
have valves ſticking to their ſides like ſo many 
thunbles; which, when the blood preſſes back, top 
its paſſage, but are compreſſed by the forward mo- 
tion of the blood. Cheyne. 
THIME, v. J. [thymus, Lat. thym, Fr.] A 
fragrant herb from which the bees are 
ſuppoled to draw honey. This ſhould 
be written thyme. 
Fair marigolds, and bees alluring thyme. Spen/. 
THIN. adj. Finn, Saxon; thunnur, Iſlan- 
dick; dunn, Dutch. | 
1. Not thick. 


Beat gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. 


Exodus. 


2. Rare; not denſe. | 
The hope of the ungodly is like thin froth, that 
is blown away with the wind. Wijdom, v. 14. 
Ia the day when the air is more thin, the ſound 
pierceth better; but when the air is more thick, 
as in the night, the ſound ſpendeth and ſpreadeth 
abroad leſs. Bacon. 

Underſtand the ſame 
Of fiſh within their wat'ry reſidence; 

Not hither ſummon'd, ſince they cannot change 
Their element, to draw the thinner air. Milton. 
The waters of Boriſthenes are ſo thin and light, 
that they ſwim upon the top of the ſtream of the 
river Hypanis, More. 
To warm new milk pour any alkali, the liquor 
will remain at reſt, though it appear ſomewhat 
thinner. Arbuthnot. 


3. Not cloſe ; ſeparate by large ſpaces. 
He pleas'd the -h%in and baſhful audience 
Of our well-meaning, frugal anceſtors. Roſcommon. 
Thou art weak, and full of art is he; 
Elſe how could he that hoſt ſeduce to ſin, 
Whoſe fall has left the heav*nly nation thin? Dryd. 
Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, 
Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow, 
Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitleſs fields ; 
The ſand no gold, the mine no filver yields. Dryd. 
Thin on the tow'rs they ſtand; and ev'n thoſe few, 
A feeble, fainting, and dejected crew. Dryden. 
Already Cæſar 
Has ravag'd more than half the globe; and ſees 
Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword, Add. 
Sick with the love of fame, what throngs pour in, 
Unpeople court, and leave the ſenate thin ! Young. 


4. Not cloſely compacted or accumulated. 
Seven thin ears blaſted with the eaſt wind ſprung 


up. Geneſis. 
5. Exile; ſmall. | | 
] hear the groans of ghoſts ; 
Thin, hollow ſounds, and lamentable ſcreams. Dry. 
6. Not coarſe ; not groſs in ſubſtance : as, 
a thin veil. | 
7. Not abounding. | 
Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of peo- 
ple. Addiſon. 
8. Not fat; not bulky; lean; ſlim; flen- 
der. | 
A ſlim thin-zutted fox made a hard ſhift to wrig- 
gle his body into a hen-rooſt 3 and when he had 
ſtuffed his guts well, the hole was too little to get 
out again, L* Efirange. 
Train. adv. Not thickly. 
Spain is thin ſown of people, by reaſon of the 
ſterility of the ſoil, and the natives being exhauſted 
in ſuch vaſt territories as they poſſe ſs. Bacon. 
Remove the ſwelling epithets, thick laid 
As varniſh on a harlot's cheek ; the reſt 
Thin town with aught of profit or delight. Milton. 
Fame is the ſpur that the clear fpirit doth raiſe, 
That laſt infirmity of noble mind, 
To ſcorn delights, and love laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th' abhorred ſheers, 


> 


Tlin-leaved arbute hazle-graffs receives, 

And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 
Dryden. 
A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, 
goes not abroad thin clad, 3 Locke. 
To Trin. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To make thin or rare; to make leſs 
thick, | | 

The ſerum of the blood is n-ither acid nor alka- 
line: oil of vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar rhins 
it a little. Arbutbnot. 

2. To make leſs cloſe or numerous. 

The bill againſt root and branch never paſſed, 
till both houſes were ſufficiently thinned and over- 
awed. King Charles, 

T' unload the branches, or the leaves to thin, 
That ſuck the vital moiſture of the vine. Dryden. 

"Tis Czefar's ſword has made Rome's ſenate little, 
And thinn'd its ranks, Addiſon's Cato. 

3. To attenuate. 

The vapours, by the ſolar heat 

Thinn'd and exhal'd, riſe to their airy ſeat. Blackme 


THIing. pronoun. [thine, Gothick ; Sin, 
Saxon; din, Dutch.) Belonging or 
relating to thee ; the pronou 1 poſſeſſive 
of thou, It is uſed for thy when the ſub- 
ſtantive is divided from it: as, z/7s 7s 


7s thine, 
Thou haſt her, France; let her be thine, for we 
Have no-ſuch daughter. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
THING. u. / Finz, Saxon; ding, Dut. ] 
1. Whatever is; not a perſon. A general 
word, 
Do not you chide ; I have a thing for you. 
———You have a thing for me! 
It is a common thing 
— Ha! 
Io have a fooliſh wife. Shakeſp. Otbella. 
The great maſter he found buſy in packing up 
his things againſt his departure. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
The remnant of the meat-offering is a thing 
moſt holy. Lev. ii. 3. 
Says the maſter, Vou devour the ſame things that 
they would have eaten, mice and all. eee 
When a thing is capable of good proof in any 


dence for it which that kind of things will bear, and 
beyond which better would not be expected, ſuppoſ- 
ing it were true. Wilkins. 
I ſhould bluſh to own ſo rude a thing, 

As 'tis to ſhun the brother of my king. Dryden. 

Wicked men, who underſtand any thing of wiſ- 
dom, may ſec the imprudence of worldly and irre- 
ligious courſes. Tillotſon. 

Princes, when they come to know the true ſtate 
of things, are not unwilling to prevent their own 
ruin. | Davenant. 


2. It is uſed in contempt. 

I have a thing in proſe, begun about twenty-eight 
years ago, and almoſt finiſhed ; it will make a four 
ſhilling volume. Swifts 

3. It is uſed of perſons in contempt, or 
ſometimes with pity. | 

Sce, ſons, what things you are! how quickly 

nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object! 
For this the fooliſh over-careful fathers — 8 
Have broke their ſleeps with thought, their brains 
with care. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

A thing by neither man or woman priz'd, 

And ſcarcely known enough to be deſpis'd. Dryd. 

Never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious 
man. Congreves 


preſſed with the utmoſt vehemence, turned from 


mes i 5 Addiſon. ; 
1'11 be this abje hg no more. 
Love, give me back my heart again. CGranwille, 


And ſlits the :bin-ſpun life. Milton. 


; 


4. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare once in, a ſenſe 
of honour. | 
J lov's 


thy houſe ; thine 7s this houje ; this houſe | 


kind, men ought to reſt ſatisfied in the beſt evi- 
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The poor thing ſighed, and, with a bleſſing ex- 
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THI 


1 lov'd the maid I married; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath: but that I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble bing! more dances my wrapt heart. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


To THINK. v. z. preter. thought. [ thank- 
gan, Gothick; Sencean, Saxon; denci- 
en, Dutch. ] | 

1. To have ideas; to compare terms or 
things; to reaſon ; to cogitate; to per- 
form any mental operation, whether of 


apprehenſion, judgment, or illation. 
Thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, 
ſignifies that ſort of operation of the mind about its 
ideas, wherein the mind is active; where it, with 
ſome degree of voluntary attention, conſiders any 
thing. Locke. 
What am I? or from whence ? for that I am 
I know, becauſe I think ; but whence I came, 
Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
What other being can diſcloſe to me ? Dryden. 
Thoſe who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their 
minds ill, will have little matter to think on. Locke. 
It is an opinion, that the ſoul always tins, and 
that it has the actual perception of ideas in itſelt 
conſtantly, and that actual 7hinking is as inſepara- 
ble from the ſoul, as actual extenſion is from the 


body. Locke. 
Theſe are not matters to be lightly and ſuperfi- 
cially :bought upon. Tillotſen's Sermons. 


His experience of a good prince muſt give great 
ſatisfaction to every thinking man. Addif. Freeb. 
2. To judge; to conclude; to determine. 
Let them marry to whom they think beſt; only 

to their father's tribe ſnall they marry. 
Numb. Xxxxvi. 6. 

I fear we ſhall not find 

This long deſired king ſuch as was thought. Daniel. 
Can it be thought that I have kept the goſpel 
terms of ſalvation, without ever ſo much as intend- 
ing, in any ſerious and deliberate manner, either 
to know them, or keep them ? Law. 


3. To intend. 
Thou thought} to help me, and ſuch thanks 
I give | 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live. 


Sbakeſpeare. 
4. To imagine; to fancy. | 


Something ſince his coming forth is thought of, |. 


which 
Imports the kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 
That his return was moſt requir'd. Shak, X. Lear. 
Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch 
His nighted life. Shakeip. King Lear. 
We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of the 
exterior earth ; for the face of nature hath pro- 
voked men to think of and obſerve ſuch a thing. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Thoſe who love to live in gardens, have never 
thought of contri ing a winter garden. Spect̃ator. 


5. To muſe; to meditate, 
You pine, you languith, love to be alone, 
Think much, ſpeak little, and in ſpeaking _ 
| ryden. 
6. To recollect; to obſerve. 
We are come to have the warrant. | 
Well ;bought upon; I have it here about me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Think upon me, my God, for good, according to 
all that I have done. Nebemiab, v. 19. 
7. To judge; to be of opinion. 
If your general acquaintance be among ladies, | 
provided they have no ill reputation, you hint 
you are ſafe. Swift. 
8. To conſider; to doubt; to deliberate. 
Any one may think with himſelf, how then can 
any thing live in Mercury and Saturn? 
Bentley's Sermons. 
9. To TnIxE en. Ta contrive ; to light 
n by meditation. 
Still the work was not complete, 
When Venus thought en a dg. Sevifts Miſcel!. | 


4 


1 


10. 
| The opinions of others whom we know and 


think well of are no ground of aſſent. Locke. 


To THINK. v. a. i 
1. To imagine; to imagine in the mind; 
to conceive. 
Charity thinkcth no evil. 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 
Nor think ſuperfluous others aid. Milton, 
Think nought a trifle, though it ſmall appear. 
| N Tung. 
2. To Tülx k much, To grudge. 
He thought not much to elothe his enemies. Milt. 
If we conſider our infinite obligations to God, we 
have no reaſon to think much to ſacrifice to him our 
deareſt intereſts in this world. Tilletſon. 


3. To ThIN Kk ſtorn. To diſdain, 

He thought ſcorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone. 

| Eſther, iii. 

Me TrinkeTH. It ſeems to me. 

4. 2 Me Troucur. It appeared to me. 
Theſe are anomalous phraſes of long 
continuance and great authority, but not 
eaſily reconciled to grammar. In me! 
thinketh, the verb being of the third per- 
ſon, ſeems to be referred not to the 
thing, and is therefore either active, as 
ſignifying to cauſe to think ; or has the 


ſenſe of /eems, methinks it ſeems to me. 
Me thought I ſaw the grave where Laura lay. 
Sidney. 
Me thinketh the running of the foremoſt is like 
that of Ahimaaz. 2 Sam. xvili. 27. 


THINKER. 2. /. [from think, ] One who 


thinks in a certain manner. 

No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, 
or laying them up in his memory; practice muſt 
ſettle the habit : you may as well hope to make a 
good muſician by a lecture on the art of muſick, as 
a coherent thinker, or ſtrict reaſoner, by a ſet of 
rules. Locke. 

If a man had an ill-favoured noſe, deep think- 
ers would impute the cauſe to the prejudice of his 
education. Sevift. 

THi'NKING. 7. . [from think.) Imagi- 
nation; cogitation ; judgment. 

He put it by once; but, to my thinking, he 
would tain have had it. Sbakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 

If we did think | 
His contemplations were above the earth, 
And fix'd on ſpiritual objects, he ſhould ſtill 
Dwell in his muſings; but I am afraid 
His thinkings are below the moon, nor worth 
His ſerious conſidering. Shakeſpeare's Henry 

I heard a bird ſo ſing, 

Whoſe muſick, to my thinking, pleas'd the king. 


VIII. 


| Shakeſpeares 
I was a man, to my thinking, very likely to get a 
rich widow, b Addiſon. 


Tar'NLY. adv. [from thin.] 
1. Not thickly. | 
2. Not cloſely ; not numerouſly. 


thinly inhabited before the flood. | 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Our walls are thinly mann'd ; our beſt men ſlain : 
 Thereft, an heartleſs number, fpent with watching. 
= Dryden. 
THrar'nNess. u. J. [from thin.] 
1. The contrary to thickneſs 

tenuity. 

Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes and 


exility : 


fides, becauſe of the thinneſs of the ſkin. Bacon. 
No breach, but an expanſion, 
Like gold to airy tbinneſs beat. Donne. 


Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water, air, &c. 
when made very thin by being blown into bubbles, 
or otherwiſe formed into plates, do exhibit various 
colours, according to their various thinneſs, al- 
though at a greater thickneſs they appear very clear 
and colourlets, 


— 


To Twink of, To eſtimate, |} 


a 


| 
It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was |. 


Newton's Optics. 


THT 


Such depend upon a irong 


the blood, and too ons Projectile motion 
veſſels, | beat things and Glicacy of the 
2, P aucity 3 ſcarcity Arbutlng, 
5 ] 
„ 
nvites the feather'd Nim : 
Io hide the thinneſi of their fi 12 Bo 
And all together mak ck from ſight 
| Bether make a ſeeming good; fleht 
In country villages 1 Dri, 
| dulged a practice, . Fe Ferenc in 2. 
habitants, which opened a way for e 
| Ayliſfes Pare. 
3. Rareneſs; not ſpiſlitude * bre 
Thoſe pleafures that ſpring from her 
mind can nauſeate, and quickly feel th 2 g 
a popular breath. 25 2 0 | 
. "uh 
Tuix p. adj. ¶ Fniðxa, Saxon.] The jr | 
after the ſecond ; the ordinal of three | 
1 Thisis the third time: I hope good}, 5 7 
numbers. oY 
F Shakels 
i; _— are like the feigned ee 
ined cheats, to delude ſome third perton, F 
D 972 U 
TRIX D. . /. [from the adjedtive]} * 
1. The third part. Tx 
To thee and thine hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom, $4, 
Men of their broken debtors take a third tt 
A ſixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again, $143 
The proteſtant ſubjects of the abbey make u, TH 
third of its people. Aud : 
No ſentence can ſtand that is not confirmet þ 26 
two thirds of the council. Ailſa N 
2. The ſixtieth part of a ſecond. 8. 
Divide the natural day into twenty-four equ 
parts, an hour into ſixty minutes, a minute i. 
ſixty ſeconds, a ſecond into ſixty third, 
| Halder in Ting 
Tri RDBOROUGH, 2. / [third and | Te 
rough.) An under-conftable, 3 
TRI RPLY. adv. from third.) In the 1 f 
third place. pl 
Firſt, metals are more durable than plants; & Ty 
condly, they are more ſolid ; thirdiy, tlicy ateuh! 05 
ſubterrany. Bars an 
To THIRL. wv. a. [ Finlian, Saxon.] Ti 5 
pierce; to perforate. It is now pro Ta 
nounced and written thrill, Ainfwr:l, de. 
1 Dutch. n. , [Synpe, Saxon; 4 I 
utch. WI 
1. The pain ſuffered for want of drink; , 
want of drink. 192 
But fearleſs they purſue, nor can the food "a 
Quench their dire zhirft ; alas! they tür wy Tar” 
; erben. | 
Thus accurs'd, 700 
In midſt of water I complain of t/irf, _ Dan be 
Thirſt and hunger denote the ſtate of ſpirtle and 4 
liquor of the ſtomach. Thirſt is the fen of an act; thi 
mony commonly alkaleſcent or rag K A 
Arlduti net en Ali 
ä For forty years . Toh 
I ve liv'd an anchorite in pray'rs and tears? | Tur 
Yon ſpring, which bubbles from the mountains ten. 
5 ſide, ; I} 
Has all the luxury of :hirft ſupply d. Herts _ ya 
2. Eagerneſs; vehement deſire: with? Th 
or, or after. : ; 
* ro of praiſe, nor thirſt of worlely ns Te:s, 
Enticed us to follow this emprize. | ©. I. Thi 
Thou haſt allay'd the 570% L hai of K men 
. 76. 1 Bar 
Say, is 't thy bounty, or thy thirf of Fw Per u 
2 Grit 
This is an active and ardent this oft Chat Con 
neſs, or after a full beatifying object. 9 Wie 
. Draught. | 181 
F 5 4. rapid current, through — 1 Moy 
Of porous earth with kindly thirſt up dra Wi Thi 
Roſe a freſh fountain. vor 


THI 
„Talksr. . n. [Syppean, Saxon; der- 


b. 3 
: To e of drink; to be thirſty or 


1 2 with ors 9 : 
uthick thall 3 nor thirſt. Iſa. xlix. 10. 
Th ep e ue Leer de birgt 
4s 7 coop the 
They, 25 OY 2 : Milton. 
To have 2 vehement deſire for any 
thing: with for OT after, 3 
. _ for the living God. Py. xlii. 2. 
ws, a man hungers and thirfts aficr righteouſ- 
7 El he feels an uncaſineis in the want of it, his 
ny not be determined to any action in pur- 
©: of this confeſſed, greater good. Locke. 
hut furious thirſting thus for gore, 
\ ſons of men ſhall ne'er approach thy ſhore. 
9 Pope. 
7. Talks T. v. a. To want to drink. 


This ſtructure is not uſual. 
Untam'd and fierce the tyger ſtill remains: 
por the kind gifts of water and of food, 
Ho ſeeks bis Kceper's fleſh, and thirſts his blood. 
Prior. 


TerksTINESS. 1. . [from 7hir/t.] The 
ſate of being thirſty. 


Next they will want a ſucking and Rong 
ti ling, or a fiery appetite to drink in t 3 _ 
Tu TRT V. adj. [Sunpeig, Saxon. ] 
1. Suffering want of drink; pained for 
want of drink. 
Thy brother's blood the rhirfly earth hath drank, 
Broach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
che me a little water to drink, for Lam thirſty. 
Judges, iv. 
Unworthy was thy fate, N 
To fall beneath a baſe aſſaſſin's ſtab, 
Whom all the thirfly inſtruments of death 
Had in the field of battle ſought in vain. Rove. 
2. Poſſeſled with any vehement deſire : as, 


blood thirfly. 
TuixrE“EN. adj, [Sneorine, Saxon. ] Ten 
and three, | : 
Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the 
voice thirteen times. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
T#18TEENTH. adj. [ from thirteen ; Sneo- 
reo da, Sax.] The third after the tenth, 
If ſhe could prove a thirteenth taſk for him 
Wh twelve achiev'd, the work would me beſeem. 
Beaumont's P/yche. 
The thirt:cnth part difference bringeth the bu- 
aas but to ſuch a paſs, that every woman may 
bre an huſhand, Graunt. 
DBrariET RH. adj, [from thirty ; vInirxe- 
zoda, Saxon.] The tenth thrice told; 
tte ordinal of thirty. „ 
Henry thall eſpouſe the lady Margaret ere the 
1.710 of May next enſuing. Shakeſpeare. 
A th;r1;cth part of the ſun's revolution. Hale. 
Mere will wonder at ſo ſhort an age, 
To tad a blank beyond the thirtieth.page. Dryden. 
Terry, adj. I Frexiq, Saxon.] Thrice 
ten. 5 b 
i have ſlept fifteen years. 
Ar, and the time ſeems thirty unto me. Shak. 


The Claudian aqueduct ran thirty-eight miles. 
Addiſon. 


Turs. fronmum, dir, _— 
„ That which is preſent ; what is now 
mentioned, 
| Bardolph and Nim had more valour than this, yet 
Ut; wire both hanged ; and ſo would this be, if he 
burt heal. Shakeſpeare. 
Come alittle nearer this way. Shakeſpeare. 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming 
ura moving grove, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Mut Lendure all tbir;? Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
This ſame hall comfort ys concerning our goil. 


vol. II. Gen. v. 29. 


2. The next future. 


- THY 


Th:; is not the place for a large reduction. Hale. 
There is a very great inequality among men as 
to their internal endowments, and their external 
conditions, in this life, Calamy's Sermons. 


Let not the Lord be angry, and I will ſpeak yet 

but this once: peradventure ten ſhall be found 
| there, - Gen. xviir. 32. 
3. This is uſed for this time, 
By this the veſſel half her courſe had run. Dryd. 

4. The laſt paſt, 

T have not wept this forty years; but now 
My mother comes afreſh into my eyes. Dryden. 

5. It is often oppoſed to har. 

As when two winds with rival force contend, 
This way and that, the wav'ring ſails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
Now here, now there, the reeling veſſel throw. 

2 Pope. 

According as the ſmall parts of matter are con- 
nected together after his or that determinate man- 
ner, a body of s or that denomination is pro- 
duced. 5 Beyle. 

Do we not often hear of this or that young 


of together ? South. 
This way and that the impatient captives tend, 
And preſſing for releaſe the mountains rend. D. yd. 
6. When this and that reſpect a former 
ſentence, this relates to the latter, that to 


the former member. See Tross. 
Their judgment in this we may not, and in that 
we need not follow. Hooker. 
7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to the other. 
Conſider the arguments which the author had 
to write his, or to deſign the other, before you ar- 


raign him, Dryden. 
With endleſs pain this man purſues 
What, if he gain'd, he could not uſe; 
And rotber fondly hopes to ſee 
What never was, nor e'er ſhall be. Prior. 


THI'sTLE. 7. /. Sirxel, Saxon; dieſtel, 
Dutch; carduus, Lat.] A prickly weed 
growing in corn fields. 

The leaves of the ie grow alternately on the 
branches, and are prickly ; and the heads are, for 
the moſt part, ſquamoſe and prickly. Miller. 

The roots of thiftles have my hunger fed, 

Two roods of cultur'd barley give me bread, 
A rock my pillow, and green moſs my bed. Harte. 

Hateful docks, rough V itles, keckſies, burs. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Get you ſome carduus benedictus, and lay it to 
your heart. 

here thou prick'ſt her with a ile. Shak. 

"Thorns alſo and -hiſtles it ſhall bring thee forth. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Tough Tiſtles choak'd the fields, and kill'd the 

corn, 

And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born. Dryden. 

Rie graſs will kill ehifles, . Mortimer's Iuſb. 

Tr1'sTLE, golden. n. J. A plant. Miller. 


grown with thiſtles. 
Wide o'er the :bi/ty lawn as ſwells the breeze, 
A whitening ſhower of vegetable down 
Amuſi ve floats. Tomſon's Summer. 


THri"THER. adv, [ SiSen, Saxon.] 


1. Te that place: it is oppoſed to hither, 
We're coming thither. Shakeſpeare. 
The gods, when they deſcended, hither 
From heav'n did always chuſe their way 
And therefore we may boldly ſay, 
That ' tis the way too thither, Cœæuley. 
When, like a bridegroom from the eaſt, the ſun 
Sets forth; he tbitber, whence he came, doth run. 
Denham. 
There Phœnix and Ulyſſes watch the prey; 
And tbit ber all the wealth of Troy convey. Dryd. 


2. To that end; to that point. 
Trx1 THERTO. adv. [thither and to.] To 
that end; ſo far. | 


heir? are not his riches and his lewdneſſes talkeg } 


THrsTLY. adj. | from thiftle, ] Over- 


R 


THO 
Tri THERWARD. adv. [| thither- and 
ward.) Towards that place. 


Ne would he ſuffer ſleep once thitherward 
Approach, albe his drowſy den were next. « x 2 


rence : 
Ve met him thitber w¾ard, for thence we came. 
5 Shaleſpcare. 

By quick inſtinctive motion, up I ſprung, 

As thithcraward enicavouring. Milton's Par. I.. 

The fooliſh beaſts went to the Lon's den, leav- 
ing very g-olly footſteps of their journey thither- 

aon d, but not the like of their return. L*Eftrangee 

A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lay 5 
They ſaw, and thimterward they bent their way. 

| ETC Dryden. 
Tro, adv. Bonne, Saxon.] 
1. Then. Spenſer. 
2. Tho) contracted for though. 
To THOLE. v. u. To wait awhile. Ainfw. 
Trwonc. . J. [ Fnang, Snong, Saxon. ] 
A ftrap, or ſtring of leather. 
The Tuſcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the ling; 
Thrice whirl'd the Hong about his head, and threw 
The heated lead half melted as it flew. Dryd. Æn. 

The ancient ceſtus only conſiſted of fo many 
large thongs about the hand, without any lead at 
the end, | Agdiſene 

The ſmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 
And nails for looſen'd ſpears, and thengs for ſhields 

provide, Dryder's Knight's Tale. 
THrora'cick. adj. I from thorax.) Be- 
longing to the breaſt. 

The chyle grows grey in the thoracick duct. 

Arbuthnot, 
THro'RAL, a7. [from thorus, Lat.] Re- 
lating to the bed. 

The puniſhment for adultery, according to the 
Roman law, was ſometimes made by a thoral ſepa- 
ration. = Ayliffe. 

THORN. . / [haurns, Gothick n, 
Saxon; derne, Dutch. ] = 
1. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds, 
Thorns and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth. 
| Gen. iii. 13, 
The moſt upright is ſharper than a rern hedge, 
Micah, Vit. 4+ 
2. A prickle growing on the thorn buſh. 
| Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the roſe. 
Milten. 
3. Any thing troubleſome. 

The guilt of empire; all its zhorns and cares 

Be only mine. Sasoutlern's Spartan Dame. 
THO'RNAPPLE. 2. /. A plant. Mortimeg, 
THOR N BAER. . . [rata clavata, Lat. 


A ſca fiſh. 8 
1he ebornback, when dried, taſtes of ſal ammo- 
niac. Afrbutbnot. 
Tno'rxBuT. z. /. | rhombus aculeatus, 
Lat.] A fort of ſea-fiſn, Ainfev. which 
he diſtinguiſnes from thornback. A birt 
or turbot. 
Tro'rny. adj, [from thern.] | 
1. Rull of thorns ; ſpiny ; rough; prickly. 
Nat wincing ivy, nor the glorious bay; 
He wore, ſweet head! a thorny diadem. Rando/p 5, 
The boar's eye-balls glare with fire, . 
His neck ſhoots up a thickſet thorny wood ; 
His briſtled back a trench irapal'd appears. Dry, 
The wiſer madmen did fer virtue toil 
A thorry, or at beit a barren ſcil. Dryden. 
They on the bleaxy top 
Of rvgged hills the turay brarable cep. Di der. 
2. Pricking; vexatious. 
No difiiice againſt the perfon 
Of our good queen, but the fharp -TCorny points 
Of my alleged reaſons drive this forwarl. Shet, 
Stiff oppoſition, and perplex'd debate, 
And :b:rny care, and rank and ſtinging hate. 


Youngs 
P p 3. Difficult ; 


Madam, he's gone to ſerve the duke of Flo- 
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3. Difficult; perplexing. | = 
Py how many t4rny and hard ways they are 
come thereunto, by how many civil broi!s, 
3 : | St enfer on Ireland. 
TSO AO. prep}. [the word through ex- 
tended into two ſyllables. ] 
1. By way of making paſſage or penetra- 
tion. | 
2. By means of. 
| Mark Antony will fullow 
Th:r;ugh the hazards of this untrod Rate, 
: Wirth all true faith, Shakejpeare's Fulius C&ſar. 
Tno'rouUGH. adj. [The adjective is al- 
Ways written 7heroygh, the prepoſition 
commonly through, | 
1. Complete; full; perfect. 
The Iriſh horicboys, in the -H reformation 
of that realm, ſhould be cut off. Spenſer. 
He did not deſire a he % engagement till he 
Id time to reform ſome, whom he retolved never 
N re to truſt, Clarendon. 
A thorugh tranſlator muſt be a thorough pcet. 
Dryden. 
A thcrough prattice of ſubjecting ourſelves to the 
wants of others, would extinguiſh in us pride. 
z | Sab it. 
How can I call a general diſregard and a Vo- 
_ r6:gh neglect of all religious improvements, a frailty 
or imperfection, when it was as much in my power 
to have been exact, and careful, and diligent ? 
Law, 


2. Paſling through, 
Let all three ſides be a double houſe, without 
th:rough lights on the ſides, Bacon. 
 THo'ROUGHFARE. z. /. [| thorough and 
_ fare. ] 
1. A paſſage through; a paſſage without 
any ſtop or let. 
Th Hyrcanian deſerts are as thoroughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia. Shakeſpeare. 
His body is a paſſable carcaſe, if he be not hurt: 
it is a thorough fare for ſteel, if it be not hurt. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
The ungrateful perſon is a monſter, which is 
all throat and belly; a kind of thoroughfare, or 
ce mmon ſhore tor the good things of the world to 
- paſs into. Scutbh. 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in: 
A thoroughfare of news; where ſome deviſe 
. Things never heard ; ſome mingle truth with lies. 
Dryden, 
2. Power of paſling. | 
Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 
Ot ealy choroughfare. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
1 HO ROUGHLY. adv. | from thorough, | 
Completely ; fully, 
Look into this buſineſs rborovghly. Shakeſprare. 
We can never be grieved for their miſeries who 
ae theroughly wicked, and have thereby juſtly called 
th: ir calamities on themſelves. Dryden's Dafreſnay. 
One would think, that every member of the com- 
munity who embraces with vehemence the princi- 
p!es of either party, had ercugbly fifted and ex- 
m ined them. Addijon. 
They had forgotten their ſolemn vows as ch-- 
roughly as if they had never made them. AtterBury. 
TrOROUGHPA'CED. adj, [thorough and 
pace ] Perfect in what is undertaken ; 
complete; thoroughſped. Generally in 
a bad ſenſe. | 
When it was propoſed to repeal the teſt elauſe, 
- the ableſt of thoſe who were reckoned the moſt 
ſtanch and therougEzaced Whigs fell off at the firſt 
- mention of it. Stoift. 


TrHo'ROUGHSPED. adj. 
Jpcd.) Finiſhed in principles; thorough- 
ced : commonly, finiſhed in ill. 


© Our:Lerovghſped republick of Whigs, which con- 


tains the bulk of all hopers, pretenders, asd pro- 


[ thorough and | 


: 


ſeſſors, are moſt highly uſeful to princes, Sroift. 


THO 
* : : 
TrorovcnhsT1I TCH. adv, {thorough and 
Fitch.) Completely; fully. A low word, 
Perſeverance alone can carry us thorcughftitch, 
L' Eftrange, 
THrory. ». fo Thorp, throp, threp, wrep, 
trop, are all from the Saxon Jopp, which 
ſignifies a village. Gibſon's Camden, 
THOSE. pronoun, | | 
1. The plural of har. 
Mate ail our trumpets 
breath, 
Theſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. 
Shbaleſtcare. 
Sure there are pocts which did never dream 
Upon Parnaſſus, nor did taſte the ſtream 
Or Helicon; we therefore may ſuppole 
7% made not poets, but the poets theſe. Denham. 
The fibres of this muſcle act as hee of others, 
Cheyne. 
2. Thoſe refers to the former, zhe/e to the 
latter noun. | 
Neither their fighs nor tears are true, 
Thoſe idly blow, theſe idly fall, 
Nothing like to ours at all, 
But ſighs and tears have ſexes too. Ccæuoley. 
Trov. pronoun. | Bu, Saxon; du, Dur. 
in the oblique caſes ſingular hee, Fe, 
Saxon; in the plural ze, ze, Saxon; in 
the oblique caſes plural you, eop, Sax. 
Lou is now commonly uſed for the nomi- 
native plural. | | 
1. The ſecond pronoun perſonal. 
Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 
The handle tow'rd my hand? Come, let me clutch 
thee. | | 
I have thre not, and yet I ſee thee ſtill, 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to fight? 
I am as like to call Fe fo again, 
To ſpit on thee again, to ſpurn tre too: 
If then wilt lend this money, lend it not : 
As to thy friend. Shateſpeare's Merchant of Fenice. 
. Theu, if there be a thu in this baſe town, 
Who dares with angry Eupoiis to frown 
Who at enormous villainy turns pale, 
And ſteers againſt it with a full-blown ſail. Dyyd. 
2. It is uſed only in very familiar or very 
ſolemn language, When we ſpeak to 
equals or ſuperiours, we ſay you ; but in 
folemn language, and in addreſſes of 
worſhip, we ſay thou. 
[ Familiar. ] 
Here's to ther, Dick. 
[ Solemn. ] | | 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I know thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. 
To Trov. wv. a. {from thor. 
with familiarity. 
Taunt him with the licence of ink; if thou 
thou'ft him ſome thrice, it ſhall not be amiſs. Sha“. 
TrouGn. conjunction. | Sea), Sax. thauh, 
Gothick.] | 
1. Notwithſtanding that; although. 
Not that I ſo attirm, zhough fo it ſeem. Milton. 
The ſound of love makes your ſoft heart afraid, 
And guard itſelf, zhcygh but a child invade. Valler. 
I can defire to perceive thoſe 'things that God 
has prepared for thoſe that love him, tough they 
be fuch as eye hath not ſeen, ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locke, 
Though the name of abſtracted ideas is attributed 
to univerſal ideas, yet this abſtraction is not great. 
Watts's Logick. 
2. As TnoucGhn. As if; like as if. 
In the vine were three branches; and it was as 
though it budded. Geneſis, xl. 10. 
3. It is uſed in the end of a ſentence in 


familiar language: however; yet. 


ſpeak, give them all 


Copley, 


Addiſon. 
] To treat 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


THO. 


5 You. ſhall not quit Cydaria for me: 
Tis dang'rous though to treat me in this fort 
And to refuſs my offers, though in ſport, D. 
A good cauſe would do well theugh ; mY 
0 gives my _— an edge. Dryd; Spaniſh Fria- 
HOUVGHTr. the preterite and por ; 
think. os a tha 
I told him what I .Er. Shakeſpeare's O. 
Are my friends embark's > 
Can any thing be chought of for their ſervice 
Whilſt I yet live, let me not live in vain, A f 
No other tax could have been e 655 Au 
which ſo much money would have deen WD 
ately advanced. Addie, 
THOUGHT. 1. / [from the preterite of 
think.) | 
1. The operation of the mind; the a at- 
thinking. 
And cards are dealt, and chefshoarcs Lion 
To eaſe the pain of coward tought, Price 


2. Idea; image formed in the mind, 
| For our inſtruction to impart 
Things above earthly tcughr, 2 
3. Sentiment; fancy; imagery; conceit. 
Thought, if tranſlated truly, cannot be la in 
another language; but the words that convt: {+ 9 
our apprehenſion, which are the image and oma. 
ment of that thoyght, may be fo ill choſen 23 to 
make it appear unhandſome. | Dr;dn, 
One may often find as much 2h2ugh! on the re. 
verſe of a medal as in a canto of Spenſer, 
Addiſin en Midi, 

Thoughts come crowding in fo faſt upen me, tice 

my only dithculty is to chuſe or to rejeft. Did. 
The thoughts of a ſoul that periſh in thinking, 
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SIRE 
One only couplet fraught 
unmeaning thing they call a -b 

Pop, 


4. Reflection; particular conſideration, 
Why do you keep alone? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
Uſing thoſe zhowghts which ſhould indeed hae 224 
With them they think on. Shakeſpeare's ae! its 
5. Conception ; preconceived notion, 
. Things to their A: 
So unimaginable as hate in heaven. 
6. Opinion ; judgment, | 
He that is ready to flip, is as a lamp 4s 
in the thought of him that is at cate, F, Yu 5 
They communicated their z4:2gh:5 02 lab. 
ject to each other; and therefore their realm; 2 
little different. De. 
Thus Bethel ſpoke, who always ſpe: 3 
thought, . : 
And always thinks the very thing he ought, Pitts 
7. Meditation; ſerious conſideration. 
Pride, of all others the moſt dangerous 742i's 
Proceeds from want of ſenſe, or want of 


Nr. inn 
. 


With ſome 


* : 
1 if 
Ain, 


8. Deſign ; purpoſe. RC 

The thoughts I think towards you are 1 8 6 : 

peace, and not evil. Ferenciahy x 
Nor was godhead from her 1--1g4% 


114.44. 
9. Silent contemplation. 
| Who is ſo groſs | 
That cannot ſee this palpable device ? 
Yet who ſo bold, but ſays, he ſecs it n:: 
Bad is the world ; and all will come £9 ,, 


o 2 > ; thu "flo 
When ſuch ill dealings mult be ſeen in ft 11 
94 2) ac af 


10. Solicitude ; care; concern. 

Let us return, left he leave case . 

and take thought for us. 2 5 * 
Hawis was put in trouble, and died 1150 "%-'s 


. 8 1913 cam: 5 an end. 
and anguiſh before his buſinels — r 


1 ! n 
E fill. 46444480 


T. 
Ir the Mes 
Fay 


Adam took no thought, eating h 
11. Expecation. 
l The main defery OE” 
Stands on the houzly bought, Sg Pe 


15 + 


.THO 


U de rec; a ſmall quantity. 
16 4 FN lod term, but is uſed by. 


4 writers. 5 ö 
— face was a thought longer than the exact 
{ymmetrians would allow. Sidney. 
If our own be but equal, the law of eommon in- 
aulgence alloweth us to think them at the leaſt 
fab acbeagle the better, becauſe they are our own. 
5 | Hecker. 
A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut 
«xay by degrees, will ſwim under Water, yet not 
lk unto the bottom: if the cork be a thought too 
aht to fink under the ſurface, the water may be 


atteruated with ſpirits of wine. Brawn. 


My giddinefs ſeized me; and though I now tot- | 


ter, yer 4 think I am a thought better. Swift. 
TeouGnTFUL. adj, [thought and full.] 
|, Contemplative; full of reflection; full 
of meditation. EL = 
On theſe he mus'd within his thoughtful mind, 
Ard then refoly'd what Faunus had divin'd. Dryd. 
2. Attentive; careful. | 
Jeu of gain, I all the live-long day 
Conſume in meditation deep. Phillips. 
; Promoting meditation; favourable to 
muiing. | 
Var, horrid war, your th:5ughtful walks invades, 
Ani feel now glitters in the mules” ſhades, Pope. 
4. Auxious; ſolicitous. | 
In aweful pomp, and melancholy ſtate, 
dee ſettled reaſon on the judgment- ſeat; 
Around her crowd diſtruſt, and doubt and fear, 
And gf, foreſigłt, and tormenting care. 
Prior. 
Tad voHTFULLY, adv. from thaught- 
fl.] With thought or conſideration ; 
with ſolicitude. 
TiouGHTFULNESS, . . | from thought- 
ul. 


1. Deep meditation. | 


Wie the nervous fibres preſerve their due ten- 


fon and firmaeſs, and the ſpirits are tranſmitted 

totacm trom the brain, endowed with due ſtrength, 

1-ftr.c15, and vivacity, and ſuffered to attend their 

duty, without the avocations of thoughrfulne)s and 

inteue contemplation, the concoction o: the meats 
i: wel: peciormeds Blachmore. 

2. Anxiety; ſolicitude. 

Tuorenrrkss. adj. [from -hought.] 

I, Airy ; gay; diſipated. 

2, Negligent; careleſs, _ : 

I: > | mething peculiarly ſhocking to ſee gray 
irs without remorſe for the paſt, and thoughrlc/s 
e the future. Regers. 

3. Stupid; dull. | | 
His goodly labrick fi'ls the eye, 
Ana leems defign'd for though majeſty : 
atlas as monarch oaks that ſhade the plain, 
Ant ſpreud in ſolemn ttate ſupinely reign. Dryd. 
T1TGHTLESSLY, adv. [from thought.) 
Without thought; careleſly; ſtupidly. 
In renleſs hurries thoughtleſsly they live, 
#1 Lotance oft unmov'd, for thadows Srieve. 
eos Garth, 
InovcaTLESSNESS, 1. , [from thought- 
tels. Want of thought; abſence of 
thought. 


4 
— 


Tuo COHTSICR, adj. [thought and Hk.] 
Uieaty with reflection. 

Rp Heav'n's face doth view 

th tri fol wif; 3 

s ww wings and, as gainſt the doom, 

„ the act. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

o USAND, adj, or u. f. [Supend, Sax. 
0 /e, Dutch.) 

1. The number of ten hundred. 


A } 
Autut Firee thoutund vear * 0 0 : c 
the wart 2 Fears ago, navigation o. 


ls tor remote voyages was greater than at 
2 Bacon 


THR 


2. Proverbially, a great number. ö 


So fair, and thouſand, thouſand times more fair 
She ſeem'd, when ſhe preſented was to ſight. 
Spenſer. 

For harbour at a thcyſand doors they knock'd, 
Not one of all the thouſand but was lock'd. Dryd. 

Search the herald's roll, | 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree, 
Drawn from the root of ſome old Tuſcan tree, 
And thou, a thovjand off, a fool of long degree. 
Drydem 
Though he regulates himſelf by juſtice, he tinds 
a tbeuſand occaſions for generoſity and compaſſion. 
Addiſon's Spcftator. 
How many thouſands pronounce boldly on the af- 
fairs of the publick, whom God nor men never qua- 
lified for ſuch judgment ! Watts. 


THo'uSAnDTH. adj. [from thouſand.) The 

. hundredth ten times told; the ordinal of 
a thouſand : proverbially, very numer- 
ous, | 

He that will divide a minute into a thouſand 
parts, and break but a part of a thouſandth part in 
the affairs of love, it may be ſaid of him, that 
Cupid hath clapt him o' th' ſhoulder, but I “Il 
warrant him heart whole. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Such is the poet's lot: what luckier fate 
Does cn the works of grave hiſtorians wait? 
More time they ſpend, in greater toils engage, 
Their volumes ſwell beyond the rh:uſandth page. 

| Dryden. 

The French hugonots are many thouſand wit- 
neſſes to the contrary; and I with they deſerved 
the theuſandih part of the good treatment they have 
received. Sevifts Miſcellanics, 

TrowL. 2. J. A piece of timber by which 
oars are kept in their places when row- 
ing. Ainſworth, 

TRRALDOM. 2. J [from thrall.] Slavery; 
ſervitude, 

How far am ] inferior to thee in the ſtate of the 
mind! and yet knowl that all the heavens cannot 
bring me to ſuch raldom. Sidney. 

8 He ſwore with ſobs, 

That he would labour my delivery. 

— Why fo he doth, when he delivers you 

From this earth's tþraldom to the joys of heav'n. 
Shakecſpearc. 

This country, in a great part deſolate, groaneth 
under the Turkiſh thralden. Sandys. 

He ſhall rule, and the in Hraldam live. Dryden. 

They tell us we are ail born ſlaves; lite and 
thraid:m we entered into together, and can never 
be quit of the one till we part with the other. Locke, 

THRALL., 2. /. [opz], Saxon.] 

1. A ſlave; one who is in the power of 
another. Not much in uſe. 

No thralls like them that inward bondage have. 

Stine . 

But ſith ſhe will the conqueſt challenge W 
Let her accept me as her fairhful hall. Spenſer, 
Look gracious on thy proſtrate hall. Shake/. 

The two delinquents 
That were the flaves of drink, and thralls of ſleep. 
SHA tefpeare. 

I know I'm one of Nature's little kings; 

Yet to the leaſt and vileſt things am thrall, Daw. 

That we may fo ſuffice h.s vengeful ire, 

Or do him mightięr ſervice, as his us 
By rig t of war, whater his bufinefs be. Milton. 
2. Bondage; ſtate of flavery or confine- 
ment. 
Her men took land, 
And firſt brought forth Ulyſſes, bed, and all 
That richly furniſhit it; he ſtill in rail 
Of all- ſubduing ſlegpe. 
And laid about him, till his noſe 
From thrall of ring and cord broke looſe, Hudib. 

To THrALL, v. a. Spenjer, [from the 
noun.] To enilave ; to bring into the 
power of another. Out of uie. 


Cha pm AN. 


THR 


Let me be a ſlave t' atchieve the maid, 
Whole ſudden fight hath hr d my wounded eye. 
Shakeſpegre. 
Stateſmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a ſpider with a toad. 
For fo ill z&ral/s not them, but they tame ill, 
And make her do much good againſt her will. 


Dern, 
The author of nature is not Fralltd to the laws 
of nature. Drummond. 


THRA'PPLE, 2. , The windpipe of any 
animal. They till retain it in the 
Scottiſh dialect; we ſay rather Hrotile. 

To 'THRasH, wv. a. [Sappcan, Saxon; 
derſchen, Dutch.] | 

1. To beat corn to free it from the chaff. 
This is written varioutly zhrafþ or threſo, 

but Hraſb is agreeable to etymology. 

Firit thrafþ the corn, then after burn the ſtraw. 

; Shakeſpeare. 

Gideon threſhed wheat to hide it. Jud. viii. 11. 

Here be oxen for burnt ſacrifice, and threſhing 
inſtruments for wood. 2 Samuel, xxiv. 22. 

In the ſun your golden grain diſplay, 
And thraſb it out, and winnow it by day. Dryden. 

This is to preſerve the ends of the bones from 
an incaleſcency, which they being hard bodies would 
contract from a ſwift motion; ſuch as that of run- 
ning or threſhirg, Ray. 

Out of your clover well dried in the ſun, after 
the firſt rbreſbing, get what feed you can. Moriime 

2. To beat; to drub. 

Ton ſcurvy valiant aſs! thou art here but to 
thraſh Trojans, and thou art bought and fold among 
thole of any wit like a Barbarian ſlave. 

Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 

To ThRaASH. v. u. To labour; to drudge. 

I rather would be:Mevius, !hr/þ for rhimes 
Like his, the ſcorn and ſcandal of the times, 
Than that Philippick fatally divine, 

Which is inſcrib'd the ſecond, ſhould be mine. 
; Dryden. 

THRAGSHER, 2. /. 
who thraſhes corn. 

Our ſoidiers, like a lazy Hraſper with a flatly 
Fell gently down, as if they ftruck their friends. 

' Shakeſpear. 

Not barely the plowman's p2ins, the reaper's and 
threſhcr's toil, and the baker's twenty, is to be 
counted into the bread we eat: the labour of thote 
employed about the uvtcatils muſt all be charged. 

L-c&es 

THRASHINGEFLOOR, z. J. An area on 

Which corn 15 beaten. 5 
In vain the hinds tl. eing. Heor prepare, 

And exerciſe their alls in empty air. Dryden. 
Delve of convenient depth your fhr ching fleor 

Wich temper'd clay, then nil and face it o'er. - 

Drzaun, 

Tyraso"xicat. adj, [from Thraje, a 
boaſter in old comedy. ] Boaſttul ; brag- 
ging. 

wa , o . 4 

H:s humour is lofty, his diſcourſe peremptory, 
his petra heligvlour vain, ridiculous, and raſni- 
cal. Shaxefpearte 

Tv 8 F 8 - 

T RAVE. 2. /. | nap, Saxon. ] 

1. A herd; a drove. Out of ule. 

2. The number of wo dozen. I knownot 
how derived. 

THREAD. 2. /. [ned, Saxon; dracd, 
Durch. ] | 

1. A imail line; a ſmall twiſt; the rudi- 
ment of cloth, 8 

Let not Birdolph's vital Head be cut 
With edge of prony cord and vile reproach. Shag. 

Thowgh the Nender thread of dycd filk locked 
on finule ſcem devoid o redreſs, yet when num- 
bers of theſe !Lreads are brought together, thrir 
colour becomes notorious. Baule. 

Though need urg'd me never ſo, 


He not zeccive a Arend, but naked go. Chf nan. 
1 p 2 7 He 


[from thraſb.] One 
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T H R 
He who ſat at a table with a ſword hanging over 
his head but by one ſingle thread or hair, ſurely had 
enough to check his apperite. South. 
The art of pleaſing is the ſkill of cutting to a 
thread betwixt flattery and ill- manners. L"Eftran. 
2. Any thing continued in a courſe; uni- 
form tenor. 


The eagerneſs and trembling of the fancy doth 
not always regularly follow the ſameeven thread of 


diſcourſe, but ſtrikes upon ſome other thing that J. 


hath relation to it. Burnet. 
The gout being a diſeaſe of the nervous parts, 
makes it ſo hard to cure; diſeaſes are fo as they 
are more remote in the -bread of the motion of tlic 
fluids. | Arbuthnet. 
To THREAD. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I. To paſs through with a thread. 


The largeſt crooked ncedle, with a ligature of 
the ſize of that I have tbrcaded it with, in taking 
up the ſpermatick veſſels. Sharp's Surge y. 

2. To paſs through; to pierce through. 

Thus out of ſeaſon threading dark-eyed night, 

Shakeſpeare. 
Being pref to th' war, 
Ev'n when the nave of the ſtate was touch'd, 
They would not thread the gates. Shak. Coriolan. 
THRE'ADBARE, adj, [thread and bare.] 
1. Deprived of the nap ; wore to the 
naked threads, 
Threadbare coat, and cobbled ſhoes he ware. 
Spenſer. 

The clothicr means to drefs the commonwealth, 
and ſet a new nap upon it: ſo he had need; for 
*tis threadbare. Shakeſpearc. 

Will any freedom here from you be borne, | 
Whoſe cloaths are threadbare, and whoſe cloaks are 

torn ? : Dryden's Juveral, 

He wa'k'd the ftreets, and wore a threadbare 

cloak ; 
Ye din'd and ſupp'd at charge of other folk. 
Swift. 
A Thracian flave the porter's place maintain'd, 
Sworn for to tbreadbare ſuppliants, and with pride 
His maſter's preſence, nay, his name, deny'd. 


Harte. 
2, Worn out; trite. 
A hungry lean- fac'd villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-tellers Shak. 


Many writers of moral diſcourſes run into ſtale. 
topicks and rthreadbare quotations, not handling 
their ſubject fully and clofely. Swift. 

If he underſtood trade, he would not have men- 
tioned this tbreadbare and exploded project. 

| Child on Trade. 
T'HREADEN, aj. from thread.] Made 
of thread. 
| Behold the threaden ſails, 
Borne with th' inviſible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 
+ To TruREAP. v. a. A country word denot- 
ing to argue much or contend. Anja. 
THREAT, 7. / [from the verb.] Menace; 
denunciation of ill. 
There is no terror, Caiius, in your threats. 
N | Shakeſpeare. 
The emperor perceiving that his threats were 
little regarded, regarded little to threaten any more. 
| . Hayward. 
Do not believe | 
Thoſe rigid threats of death: ye ſhall not die. 
Milton. 
To THREAT. 
Jo THREATER. 
Bat in poetry. ] 


v. a. [Sneazian, Sax. 
threat is ſeldom uſed 
. To menace; to denounce evil. 
Death to be wiſh'd 


4 
Though breaten d, which no worſe than this can 


bring. Ailton. 
2. To menace; to terrify, or attempt to 
terrify, by ſhewing or denouncing evil. 


; 


| ns 


THR 
It has wvizh before the thing threatened, 
if a noun; to, if a verb. | 
What treat you me ⁊vitb telling of the king? 
Tell him, and ſpare not. Sbaleſp. Richard III. 
That it ſpread no further, ſtraitly tbreaten them 


that they ſpeak hencef reh to no man in this name. 
Acls, iv. 18. 


— 


The void profound 
Wide gaping, and onb utter loſs of being 
Threatens him. ä Milton. 
This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That e'er deſery'd a watchful fpirit's care. Pope. 
3. To menace by action. f 
Void of fear, 
He threaten d with his long protended ſpear. Dryd. 
The noiſe increaſes as the billows roar, 
When rowling from afar they Great the ſhorc. 
| Dryden. 
THRE'ATENER. z. /. [from threaten.] Me- 


nacer ; one that threatens. 
Be ftirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the rtbreatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horrour. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
The fruit, it gives you tife 
To knowledge by the treat ner. Milt. Par. Loft. 
THREATENING, 2. J. [from threaten.] 


A menace ; a denunciation of evil. 

ZEneas their aſſault undaunted did abide, 
And thus to Lauſus loud with friendly threat” Ring 
cry'd. Dyden's Virgil. 
How impoſſible would it be for a maſter, that thus 
interceded with God for his ſervants, to uſe any 
unk ind threat nings towards them, to damn and 
curſe them as dogs and ſcoundrels, and treat them 
only as the dregs of the creation! Law. 
THREATENINGLY, adv. [from threaten.] 


With menace; in a threatening manner. 
The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, 
Before I ſpeak, too threat" ningly replies. Shakeſp. 
THREATFUL. adj. [threat and full.] Full 
of threats; minacious. | 
Like as a warlike brigandine applide 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore, 
The engines which in them ſad death do hide. 
| Speier. 
THREE. 44%. ue, Saxon; dry, Dutch; 
tri, Welch and Erſe; tres, Lat.] 
1. Two and one. 
Prove this a profp'rous day, the :bree-nook'd 
world | 
Shall bear the olive freely. 
Sal eſptare's Antony and Clecpatra. 
Tf you ſpeak thre words, it will three times re- 
port you the Whale free words. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 
Great Atreus' ſons, Tydides fixt above, 
With tbree-ag'd Neſtor. Creech's Manilius. 
Jove hurls the three-fork'd thunder from above. 
| Adiſen. 
Theſe tbre: and three with oſier bands we ty'd. 
e. 
Down to theſe worlds J trod the diſmal way, 
And dragg d the tbree-mouth'a dog to upper day. 
| Pope, 
A ftrait needle, ſuch as glovers uſe, wn a 
three-edged point, uſeful in ſewing up dead bodies. 
| Sbarp, 
2. Proverbially a ſmall number. 
Away, thou three-inch'd fool; I am no beaſt, 
Shak:fpeare, 
A baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly, 75ree-ſuited, 
filthy, worſted- ſtocking k nave. Shak. King Lear, 


THREEFOLD. . [Sneopeald, Saxon.] 
Thrice repeated; conſiſting of three. 
A three fold cord is not eaſily broken. 
Ecclus. iv. 12. 


By a threefold juſtice the world hath been go- 
verned from the beginning: by a juſtice natural, 


by which the parents and elders of families governed 


their children, in which the obedience was called 
natural piety : again, by a juſtice divine, drawn 
from the laws of God; and the obedience was 


called conſcience; and laſtly, by 2 juſtice civil, 


| 


| THR 

begotten by both the 
this we call duty, 

A threefold off ring to his altar bring, 


A bull, a ram, a boar, Pop. 
. pe Ody hs, 
THRE EPENCE, x, /, [three and — 


A ſmall filver coin valued at thrice 3 
penny. h | 
A threepence bow'd would hire me, 
Old as I am, to queen it, Sbabeſp. Henry vnn | 
Laying a cauftick, I made an eicar the comox,, 
of a threepence, and gave vent to the matter. bone 
Wiſenars's Sarperr, 


adj, [triobeluris, Lat.) 


former; and the obedience tg 
Rotiigh, 


THREEPENNY. 
Vulgar; mean. | 
THREEPILE. . . [three and Pil. ] An 
old name for good velvet. Wh 
I, in my time, wore threzpile, but am cut ot for. 
Vice, 8 batch 0 
THREEPITLED. adj. Set with a thick pile; 
in another place it ſeems to mean pile; 
one on another. 
Thou art good velvet; thou 'rt a treepihd vie: 
I had as lief be Engliſh kerſcy, as be piled —_ 
art. | Shar rare, 
ThreepiPd hyperboles ; ſpruce aff:&:1,un; . 
THRE'ESCORE. ady, | three and feire,] 


Their lives before the flood were abbterizrl 
after, and contracted unto hundicds and {11 cre, 
wh 
By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd the': g; 
Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purify'd the logs; 
But we their ſons, a pamper'd race of gn, 
Are dwindled down to three/core years aud ten, 


Das. 
THRENO'DY. 7. /. [Senrucin,] A long of 
lamentation. 
THRE'SHER, 2. /. [properly throjbr. 
Here too the threſber brandiſhing his fla, 
Beſpeaks a maſter. Dag. 
TnRE “SHIN G. See To Thrasn. 
The careful ploughman doubting tand, 
Leſt on the ι bing floor his ſheaves prove From 
41. 
Gideon was taken from rhreſhing, as welle Cr. 
cinnatus from the plough, to command armes, 
Locke on Educa. 
THRe"SHOLD. 2. /. [Snepcpalo, Savon.) 
The ground or ſtep under the door; 
entrance; gate; door. 
Fair marching forth in honourable wit, | 
Him at the t&rÞol met ſhe well 4.6 entf e, 
„. 
Many men, that ſtumble at the , | 
Are well foretold that danger lurks Witt, 44, 
Not better 
Than ill at hell's dark freud © have fu ue, 
Unnam'd, undreaded, and thytcls 9 9 a: 
Before the ſtarry rÞbreſp27d of Tove's cout 
My manſion is, where thoſe immorta. haps 
Of bright aerial ſpirits live inſphend 3 
In regions mild, of calm and ſera af. e 
There ſought the queen's apa tment, e <5: 5 
The peaceful threſps/d, and beſicg d the 9057s D:yz 
TR Ew, preterite of throw. 
A broken rock the force of P;rrhus 61059 8 
Full on his ankle fell the pon&"rous Fong 
Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſk's the 5s bone. 


7 *' 


Tarice. adv. [from three.) 
1. Three times. : 3 
Tprice he aſſay d it from his foot to 012% 
And thrice in vain to draw it did affay, T0 Fe 
It booted nought to think, to rob him 9: Spin 
Thrice within this hour FOES 
I ſaw him down; thrice up again an 8 ater 
Thrice did he knock his iron teeth , _ mw 
And into frowns his wrathful foreues 5 ward 


THR 


7 . * n. | 
ord of amplificatio 
; —_ noble lord, let me intreat of you : 
To pardon me. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
a Thrice and four times happy tho e : 
That under Ian walls before their parents dy'd. 


e 
L. a. [this is corrupted from 
1 in French enfiler.] To ſlide 


ueh a narrow paſſage. Hs 
w_ brid the mazy ringlets of ker hair, 


ome [ 
Fin hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pope. 
Tuktf T. 2. . [from thrive. ] 
i, Profit ; gain; riches gotten; ſtate of 


roſpering. 
Io came on 
. and ſo furniſhed, as I thought 
vich myſ:1f, if that were thrift, 1 wiſhed none of 
wy tzicads vr ſubje&s ever to thrive, Sidney. 
You ſome permit 
ſ:cond ills with ills, each worſe than other, 
ne them dreaded to the doer's thrift, Shak. 
Had I but the means | 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
Ihre à mind preſages me ſuch thrift, 3 
That 1 ould be fortunate. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
$hou'd the poor be flatter d? 
No; let the candied tongue lick abſurd pomp, 
And crook the pieznant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow tawninge Shak. Hamlet. 
+ barſimony; frugality; good huſbandry. 
The reit able to ſerve any longer, or willing 
w fall to 44%, prove very good huſbands. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


To 
And m 


Out of the preſent ſparing and untimely rift, | 


dere grow many future inconveniences and conti- 
dull charge in r-pairing and re-edifying ſuch im- 
pe:fe& fight-buiit veflels. Raleigb. 

Thus heaven, though all- ſufficient, ſhows a thrift 
In his æchhiʒmy, and bounds his gift. Dryden. 


3. A plant, 


Tarl PTILY» adwu. [from thrifty.) Fru- 


gally ; parũmouiouſly. 
Cromartie after fourtcore went to his country- 


houte to live 7þriftily, and tave up money to ſpend 
2 Sroift. | 


K Lenden. 
Taxi i1KESS, nf. [from thrifty. ] 
gality; huſbandry, 
li any ether place you have, 
Which aks faail pains, but thriftineſs to ſave. 
| | Spenſer. 
Seme are cenſured for keeping their own, whom 
| fenvern®;s EL.] to get Aoneitly teacheth to ſpend 

Gterelys whereas ſuch need no great thriftineſs 

þ proferving their owng who aſſume more ſiberty 

ir, exacting from others. Motton. 
Tazrriiess, adj. [from brit.] Pro- 

tale; extravagant. 

_ They in idle pomp and wanton play 

Conſumes had their goods and thriftieſs hours, 

nd thrown tuemſelves into theſe heavy ſtowers. 

5 Spenſer. 
He ſliall ſpend mine honour with his ſharne, 

As ine ſons their ſcraping fathers gold. Shak. 
TnsTrrr. adj, [from thrift. ] 

.Urczal; ſparing ; not profuſe; not laviſh. 
| Though ſome men do, as do they would, 
Let thrifty do, as do they ſhould. 

15 5 Nature neyer lends 

eee 

e ee 'y godde!s the determines 

the glory of a creditar, 

Thanks and uſe, 5 
_ he ſhould neglect his Rudies 
Py wins. tne 6&rifty goddeſs, 

bung maſter ſhouid be ſpoil'd, 


Fru- 


Shakeſpeare. 


L 


Would uſe him like a j ? 
younger child. Swift. 
lam lad he has fo much youth and vigour A 


of whic he hath not been 
no more diſcretion. 


2. Well huſbanded. 


I have five hundred crow | 
The ibrifty tire I ar d under your — Shake 


thrifty ; but wonder he 
Sift, 


t with all his clowns, horſt upon 


Tuſfer. 


1 


THR 
To Trr1LL, v. a. [Synhan, Sax. arilla, 
Swediſh.] To pierce; to bore; to pe · 
netrate; to drill. ä 
The cruel word her tender heart ſo thrill'd, 
That ſudden cold did run through every vein, 
And ftormy horrour all her ſenſes fill'd 
With dying fit, that down ſhe fell for pain. Spenſ. 
He pierced through his chaffed cheſt 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand, 
And lanc'd his lordly heart. Spenſer, 
A ſervant, that he bred, tþri/d with remorſe, 
Oppos'd againſt the act; bending his ſword 
To his great maſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Nature, that heard ſuch ſound, 
Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia's ſeat, the airy region thrilling, 
Now was almoſt won, 
To think her part was done, Milton. 
To THRILL. v. . 
1. To have the quality of piercing. 
The knight his rillant ſpear again atlay'd 
In his braſs-plated body to emboſs. Spenſer. 
With that one of his FHrillant darts he threw, 

Headed with ire and vengeable deſpite. Spenſer. 
2. To pierce or wound the ear with a ſharp 

ſound, | 

The piteous maiden, careful, comfortleſs, 

Does throw out thril/irg thrieks, and ſhrieking cries. 
| Sperſer. 
3. To feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation, 

To ſeek tweet ſafety cut, 
In vaults and priſons; and to thrill and ſhake, 
Ex'n at the crying of our nation's crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Engliſhman. Shak. 


- 


blood thrill at it? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
4. To paſs with a tingling ſenſation. 
| A faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That atmoſt freezes up the heat of life. Shakeſp. 
A ſudden horror chill 
Ran through each nerve, and thrill'd in ev'ry vein. 
Sn Aadiſen. 
To THRIVE. v. u. pret. trove, and ſome- 
times leſs properly, thrived. part, thriv- 
en. [Of this word there is found no ſa- 
tis factory etymology : in the northern 
dialect they uſe throdden, to make grow ; 
perhaps rode was the original word, 
from throa, Iflandick, to encrea/e.] To 
proſper ; to grow rich; to advance in 
any thing deſired. 
The better thou rhrivef, tne gladieram I. Tufſer, 
If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Diſmiſs his power, he means to viiit us. Shakeſp. 
It grew amonglt buthes, where commonly plants 
do not thrives B non's Natural Hiſiory. 
They by vices thrive, 
Sail on ſmooth ſeas, and at their port arrive. Sændys. 
O ſon! why fit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, brives 
In other worlds, and happier ſeat provides 
For us, his offspring dear? Milten's Paradiſe Lag. 
Thoſe who have reſolved upon the thriving fort 
of piety, ſeldom embark all their hopes in one bot- 
tom. Decay of Piety. 
A careful ſhepherd not only turns his fluck into 
a common paſture, but with particular a4vertence 
: obſerves the thriving of every one. Decay of Piety. 
j Growth is of the very nature of ſome things: to 
be and to thrive is all one with them; and they 
know no middle ſeaſon between their ſpring and 
their fall, | Seuth. 
Experienc'd age in deep deſpair was loſt, 
To ſee the rebel h rive, the loyal croſt. Dryden. 
Seldom a thriving man turns his land into 
money to make the greater advantage. Locke. 
The thriven calves in meads their food forſake, 
And render their ſweet ſouls before the plenteous 
rack. Dryden's Virgil. 
A little hope — but have none. 
N On air the poor camelions thrive - 


2” 


Art thou not horribly afraid? Doth not thy |. 


THR 
Such a care hath always been taken of the cſty 
charities, that they have tbriven and proſpered gra- 
dually from their infancy down to this very day. 
| Atterbury's Sermons. 
In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth, and eaſe, 
Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'd with large in- 
creaſe, Pepe's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
Diligence and humility is the way to tbrive in 
the riches of the underſtanding, as well as in gold. 
Watts's Logich. 
Perſonal pride, and affectation, a delight in 
beauty, and fondneſs of finery, are tempers that 
muſt either kill all retigion in the ſoul, or be them 
ſelves killed by it; they can no more thrive to- 
gether, than health and fickneſs. Laws. 
Tarr'ves. 2. J. [from thrive.] One that 
proſpers ; one that grows rich. 
He had ſo well improved that little ſtock his 
father left, as he was like to prove a thriver in the 
end. : Hay<vard. 
THrHRIYVINGLY. adv. from thriving.] In 
a proſperous way. 
T RO', contracted by barbarians from 
through, 


What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 
Who, ſcatter'd zbro* the world, in exile mourn ? 
Dryden. 
THROAT. 1. ,. Inode, Snora, Sax.] 
1. The forepart of the neck; the paſſages 
of nutriment and breach. 
The gold I give thee will J melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. Staleſgeare. 
Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen? 
I had moſt need of bleding,.and amen 
Stuck in my throat, Shakeſpeare's Mucbetk. 
Lar ſſa's gutturals convuls'd his throat z _ 
| He ſmouth'd his voice to the Bizantine note. Harte. 
2. The main road of any place. 
Her honour and her courage try'd, 
Calm and intrepid in the very throat 
Of ſulphurous war, on Tenier's dreadful field. 
a Tbemſon. 
To murder; to 
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3. To cut the ThROAT. 
kill by violence. 
Theie bred up amongſt the Engliſhmen, when 
they become kern, are made more fit tc cut their 
throats. a Spenſer. 
A trumpeter that was made priſoner, when the 
ſoldiers were about te cut bis throat, ſays, Why 
ſhou:d you kill a man that kills nobody? L' Eſir. 
TrROATPIPE. 7. . [throat and pipe.] 
The weaſon ; the windpipe. 
TaroOaTworrT. 2. J. | throat and vort; 
digitalir, Lat.] A plant. 
To THROB. v. z. from gogo, DMinſFew 
and Junius; formed in imitation of the 
ſound, Sdianer; perhaps contracted from 


throw up.] | 
to riſe as the breaſt. 
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1. To heave; to beat; 
with ſorrow or diſtreſs. 
Here may his head live on my throbbing breaſt, 
. Shakeſpeare. 
My heart r5r0bs to know one thing: 
Shall Banquo's iſſue ever reign? Shakeſp. Mach. 
"Twas the claſh of ſwords : my troubled heart 
Is fo caſt down, and ſunk amidſt its ſorrows, 
It rErobs with tear, and akes at every ſound. Addiſ. 
How that warm'd me! How my throbbing heart 
Leapt to the image of my father's joy, 
When you ſhould ſtrain me in your folding arms! 
g 4 Smitb. 
2. To beat; to palpitate. e 
In the depending orifice there was a throbbing 
of the arterial blood, as in an aneuriſm, the blood 
being choaked in by the contuſed fleſh. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Trros. 2. /. [from the verb.] Heave; 
beat; ſtroke of palpitation. 
She figh'd from bottom of her wounded breaſt, 
| And after many bitter throbs did throw, 
Wich lips full pale, and fault'ring tongue oppreſt. 


. 
er. 


Deny d ev'n that, my love can live. Granville 
I. 


Thou 
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| 
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THR , 


Thou talk'f like one who never felt 
Th' impati-:nt throbs and longings of a ful 
That pants and reaches atter 4iitant g 590d. 
Adaliſ ns Cat 
THROE, n. . | from Snopran, 0 /icf/er, Sax.) 
1. The pain of travail ; 
b inging children: it is likewiſe writ- 
te 1 throw, 
. Lucina lent not me her bed, 
But took me in my U rocs. Shateſp. Cymicline. 
His perſwaſive and practical tract, which was ex- 
ceeding agreeable to his ecfires, coſt hind molt 1/7625 
and pangs ot birth. Fell. 
My womb pregnant and now exceſſive grown, 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. Milton. 
Not knowing *twas my labour, I complain 
Of ſudden ſhootings, and of grinding pain, 
My throes come thicker, and my cries increas'd. 
Dryden. 
Reflect on that day, when earth ſhall be again in 
travail with her ſons, and at one fruittul rege 
bring forth all the generations of learned and un- 
learned, noble and ignoble duſt, Regers's hee ns. 
Any extreme agony ; the final and 
mortal ſtruggle. 
O man ! have mind of that moſt bitter tbroe, 
For as the tree does fall ſo lies it ever low. Sperjcre 
Torcate them of their griets, 
ieir fears of hoſtile frokes, their aches, loſſes, 
Their pangs of love, withi other incident ghrecs, 
That nature's fragile veſt] doth ſuſtain 
In life's uncertain voy age, 1 will do 
Some kindneſs to them. Shakeiprares Timon. 
To THROE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put in agonies. 
The ſetting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
A matter from thee, and a birth, indeed, 
Which trees thee much to y.eld, Shaz, Tempeſt, 


THRONE. z. . [thronus, Lat. Spo, .] 
1. A royal ſeat; the ſeat of a king. 
Boundleſs inte:nperance hath been 
Th' untimely emptying of che happy rene, 
And fall of many kings. Sbhateſpeare's Macbeth. 
Th' eternal Father from his throne beheld 
Their multitude. Dilton. 
Stonehenge, once thought a temple, you have 
found 
A throne where kings were crown'd. Dryden. 
We have now upon he nen king willing and 
able to correct the abuſes of the age. Dawenart. 
2. The ſeat of a biſhop. 
Biſhops preached on the Reps of the altar ſtand- 
ng, having not as yet aſſumed the tate of a 7hronc. 
life's Percrgon. 


D TurONE. v. 4. [from the noun. To 


enthrone ; to ſet on a royal ſeat. 
They have, as who have not, whom their grea: 
- ftars 

Thron'd and ſet high? Shake; -/reare. 
True image of the father, whether tbr 

In the boſom of bliſs and 1.ght of light, 

Conceiving or remote from heay'n, enthrin'd 

In fleſhly tabernacle and human orm. Milton. 
He thron'd in glaſs, 2nd nam'd it Caroline. Pepe. 

THrONG., . / [Snanx, Saxon; from 

Spungan, to pres.] A crowd; a multi 

tude preving againſt each other. 
Let us on heaps go otfer up our Ives: 

We are enow yet living ir the field, 

To ſmocher up the E nglith i in our throngs. Shakeſp. 

A throng 
Of thick ſhort ſobs in thund ring vollies float, 
And roul themſelves over her lubrick throat 


— 


In panting murmurs. Crajhanw. 
his book, the image of his mind, 

Will make his name nat hard to find. 

I wiſh the throng of great and good 3 

Made it leſs eas ly underſtood. Waller 


With Ttudious thought obſerv'd th' illuftri »us 


tbrong, 
In nature's order as they paſs'd along; 
Their Dames, their fates. Dryaen's FEncid. 


| To Tano. vn. {from the noun.] 


the anguiſh of 


3. By tranſmiſſion, 


THR 


crowd; to come in tumultuous 1 
tudes. 
I have feen 

The dumb men throng to fee him, and the blind 
To hear him ſpealc. Sbakejpeare's Coriclanus. 

His mother coul.! not longer bear the agitations 
of ſo many paſſions as tbrong'd upon her, but fell 
upon his neck, crying out, My fon |! Tatl 


e. 
To. TRHRONG. v. a. To oppreſs or incom- 
mode with crowds or tumults. 
IH fay, thou haſt gold: 
Thou wilt be throng'd too thortly. S abeſg eare. 

The multitude twrorg thce and preſs there. 
Late, viii. 45 

All acceſs was threrg'd, the gates 

Thick 1warm'd, Milian 
TrarO'sTLE. 1. /. [Snopele, Saxon. ] The 
thruſn; a ſmail fivging bird. 
The ebreftie with his note fo true, 
The wren with little * quill, Shatelpenre. 
The black-bird and cbreftel with their melodious 
voices bid welcome to the cheerful ſprings 


Waiton's Ling! tr 


TARO TILE, n. , [from threat] The 

windpipe. : 

At the upper extrem? it hath no larinx or zþr:t- 

tle to qualify the found, Brown's Vulgar E:rours. 

To'FBROTTLE. wv, a. [from the noun. }] 

Lo choak ; to ſuffocate ; to kill by ſtop- 
ping the breath, 

1 have ſzen them ſhiver and look pale, 

Make periods in the midſt of fe:: Fences, 
|= Thratlc their practis'd accents in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, Shak. 

As when Antzus in Irafta {trove 
With ſove's Alcides, and oft foiPd fill roſe, 
Receiving from his mother earth new ſtrength, 
Freſh from his fall and fiercer grapple join'd, 
Throttied at length in th' air, expir'd and fell. Milt. 

His throat half rbrortled with corrupted en 
And breathing through his jaws a beiching team. 

D 

The throttling quinſey *tis my ſtar appoints, 

And rheunatiim I fend to rack the joints. Dryden. 

Thratie tyieir with an ell of ſtrong tape, 

For tl on hatt not a groat to atone for a rape. Swift. 
Tyrove. the preterite of Vive. 

Euę and never threve fo weil, nor was there evei 
brought into Eigland fo gieat en increaſe of weait?; 
ſince. Locke. 
THrouGH., prep. [oupP, Saxon; door, 

4 = durch, German. 
From end to end of; along the whole 
12 or compals, 

He hath been o ſucceſsſul with common heads, 
that he hath led their belief re, all the works 
of nature. Bren, 

A implicity ſhines through all he writes, Dryden, 

Fame of thi aflertes fea 7þ rough Europe biuwn, 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love. 
Dryaern. 
2. Noting paſſage. | 

2 Hug the gate of iv'ry he diſmiſs'd 
His vallant offspring. Dryden's nc. 
'The ſame ching happerei when 1 removed et-! 
p iſm cut of the fon's li; sht, and looking through it 
upon the hole ſhining by the light of the clouds be 
yond it. Nex tin. 


» Yorugh heie hands this ſcience has paſſed vit 
great appiauic, empics 

Material things are preſented only through ter 
ſenles; ney ave a real inf.ux on thete, +24 a/! rea; 
knowl we f mater 2! ti: ty i. ccnv.yed nto h. 
underit. ding ti cugb theie s. 

Cheyne*s I bi 701 'phical Prin þ*s, 

4. By means of; by agency of ; in conſe- 
quence Of. 


The wong through p! ealure ſooneſt falls, the 
weak th: Y {marts . Epenfer. |. 


To! 


75 


THR 


Og you may deſerve of lum 


4 
thro; b ma, 


Sh; * 1 6 
By mth flothfulneſs the building dec akelooors, A 
thraugh idleneſs of the hands t WW ech, and Tse 
through. ie houſe Eroppery "ie 
Yo 1 Ec cin: | 1 
u will not make this a general ryls v. 
ſuch from preaching the ©" ay ri del de r 
firmity fallen. 1 hs 251 or 
ne n 77 
= I _—_ Or threus} thing of Nh &; 2 
av n their brothers, and the;r fbr. 
To him, to him *tis 5 * n 57 L l. ey 
Faſſion, and care, and au gut! Pi 
bl gut! 1 tO © ef Toy 'P 
Zorough him ſoft feace, à and pl. n tle 5 - 2! 
0319 £41 
1 e Oer the Mor. d rcaec m'd iball fer ” 8 0 1 
THROUGH. 4d. 1 
A 
1. From one end or fide to the ether. N 
You d beſo len, that blaſts of Janwy So 
Would blow you rh a d thre, 7h. 8. From 
Inquire hw metal may b. tinved J. 14 pag I 
through, and with what, and into wh; Wc * to 
40 un; with 
Pointed ſatire runs him thc; 7b and the: "IE 
: : Helen Ar 
= o. underſtand the mind of him hat wall © =w_ 
| ; . Weitz 25 09 pet 
ead the whole letter thb, from one end ty th 1d 
O he Is L. 110 87 
2. 'To the end of any thing; to the yt, 80 
mate purpoſe 7 10 the 0 conclatic wy 
Every man einge l. ich a degree of th's ht ive | 
the world with him, that thou} i; eint i i 18 
him to heaven, yet it will cart; Tae chm i To 
he #ilows it taithfully he thall mee: vin. ane T! 
light, which ſhall carry him quite thr 85306 4 
| THRO UGHBRED. a/. downs and | ebe a 
commonly thoroughbred, | Comple 7 uy \ 
educated ; completely taught. 2 
14 
A through-bred ſoldier weighs al, present teu. 2. 10 
ſtances and all pofſible contingen: . Grew" C/o, un 
THROUGHLI GHTED. a. [thresgh ard hat: 
light.] Lighted on both fide, 35 
That the beſt pieces be placed where a: . 1 
eſt lighis; therefore not only rom e on 5 
both ends, called 7} rough.” gbr, but 1 0 ek da 
more windows on the lame file, ace ences 71 
this art. Water's Aeli h 3: 


THnROUGHLY. adv. [from n. lt 

is commonly written g, as con. 

- from horcugh, ] 

Completely; fully; ent: irely; kol. 
The ſight ſo throvgh!y * diimay's, 

That nought but death before his es he fon, | 


For bed then next they were, 

All throaughly ſatisſied with compleat ch ce. Cg. 
Rice muſt be threughly boiled in reipe of 2 
hardneſs. Pace. 
No leſs wiſlom than what made then 00 
throughly underſtand fo vaſt a deſign. 75 
2. Without reſerve; ſincerely. | 
Though it b! lobe ſingular for men Na 
ard rhreughly to live up to the; principles f 038 
religion, yet ſingularity in this is 2 res to 

mendation. Fl 

TN Ro GH Our. Prep. [ Hrorg 2 
Quite through; in every prt of, 
Thus it fareth even chan fi tne 
COn:rove: Is" about chat di ſcipline which is f ” 
* eftiy urge d. 2 if 
There p lowed after the defeat an ige 
: all Sp an! iſh. feces thr „ Leu Irelaiid, 1. 75 
O for « clap of thu:.der, as loud 

As to be heard rbraughort the uni: ris, Lo 
To tel the wor.d 4 the fact, and to * ae „ F . 
Impartiaily inquire how we haue ec 
2 es ur ag, out the courſe of this cn WA » 
I HP OUGHOUT, adv. Every where; 11 


every part. - 
Supdue'ity and ere domitio n bo! * 
Over hib of the ſea, and fowl of the . 


Jos 
4 4 


&- 


I 2 


His youth ard age 
zece throng bouts and all divine. Dryden. 
e 177 [through and 
Trz0VGCHPA CD. ah 4 ls 
face.] Pertect; connplete. 5 
He „ Very lex lings zchers, if they 
ö rang ęcced ſpeculators in thoſe gieat the- 


No 4 


Turn o.. Preter. th av. part. pail. 
dpa an, Saxon. ] 

place by any projectile fore 
Paci Deco dowa upon the Lurks: fire an. 
F ant. Kruiles's Hiftery of the T urls. 
8 851 trop ſtones ac him, an, Call duſt. 
5 2 Sant. xvi. 13. 
A mg widow threw in two mites, which make 
; fudung⸗ | Mark, xll. 42. 


be P * 
a 


i” 
* 


95 


throne WY, (te [ 


He ſell 
7 wm ben'n, they f-bled, reren by angry Jove 
der b'er the cry ftal battle ments. f 
Calumniate ſtoutly; for though we wipe away 
vin n : 
tho will be lefe tome ſulliage behi d. Dec. F Pity. 
Ariotto, in his voyage of Aitol; ho to the moon, 
b. nne aliegory of Wo ſwans, Who, when time 
hen the writings of many poets into the 
11127 of oblivion, wece ever in a readineſs to le- 
core the beſt, and bear them aloft into the dmple of 
immoitalltYs f g Dryden. 
len Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to 


1 , 
Te lige too labours, and the words move Now. 
i Pope. 
Tie air pump, barometer, and quadrant, were 
gon out to thoſe buly ſpirits, as tubs and bar- 
rel are to 2 whale, that he may let the ſhip ſail 
un, wie le Civerts himſelf with thoſe innocent 
zmutements. Add. ſeon's Steffutore 
2. 10 tels; to put with any violence or 
tuma't. It always compriſes the idea of 
halte, force, or negligence. 
To thrtats the ſtubborn ſinner oft is hard, 


Wrapp din bis crimes, againſt the ſtorm prepar'd ; 


Bur when the mi:de# beams of mercy play, 
He mers, £36 wrerus his cumb*rous cloak away. 
Dryden. 
Th: only means for bringing France to cur con- 
dn, is to /H” In multitudes upon them, and 
erupyvcs them with numbers. 
Adilon's State of the Mar. 
[our caſts the humours into their proper chan- 
bas 6/0705 off redundancies, and helps nature. 
| Addifen's Spoeatcor. 

e rogm for merit, by throwing down the 
10: 1 and Lopraved part of mankind from thoſe 
G c, Rations to which they have been ad- 
vancel. : Ad.liſen's Sgectator. 

The and Inarime contains, within the com— 
b chtecn miles, a wonderful variety of hills, 
Fit, Fol, fruftful plains, and barren mountains, 
4. 7675707 together in a moſt romantick confu ſion. 

Ball to Popes 
3. To lay careleſsly, or in haſte. 

Hi ngetty departed to his Chainber, and three 
mt upon his bed, lamenting with much paſſion, 
een vt tears, the lots of an excellent ſer- 

x At th' approach of night e 
On the frit Friendly bank he brvros him d 
0. . Ten bank he hre him down, 
3 15 kad upon a rock till morn Add. Cato. 

J 10 venture at dice. 
r 2 
$e es than tho bree. Jh. 1. 
throweht, iateſp. King Lear. 
5. Lo cast; to ſtrip; to put of. 
- NOUN rad a fairy in. Sbabeſp 
10 emit in any careleſs or vehement 
anner. : 
Pane ; for 1 have thrown | 
ance in King Henry's teeth, 
Oar of the Greet cones, , Seh, Henry IV. 
oe thi 2 * en 0 antatoniſts, reading 
en that procured his baniſhment, and 


A bra: 


. 


Milton. 


ever ſa much care the dirt r“ at us, 


THR 
ſeeing his friends admire it, aſked them, if they 
were ſo much affected by the bare rea ing, how 
much more they would have been alarmed it they 
bas heard him actually tbrowing out ſuch a ſtorm 
of eloquence. 

There is no need to rab words of contempt on 
ſuch a practice; the very deſcription of it carries 
reproof. | Wits. 
7. Jo ſpread in haſte. 
| Oer his fai. limbs a fiow'ry veſt he threw, 
Ani iſſued like a god to mortal view. Pepe's Oæyſ. 
8. To overturn in wreſtling. 

ir the ſinner ſhall not only wreſtle with this 
angel, but hr him too, and win fo complete a 
victor, over his conicieace, that all theſe confideca 
tions ſhall be able to ſtri ke no terrour into his mind, 
he is too ſtrong for grace. 
9. To drive; to fend by force. 
Myſ-1f d:freft, an exile and unknown, 
Debarr'd from Lurope, and from Afia theczun, 
In Libyan cefarts wander thus alone. Dryd. Æn. 
When ſeamen are tbroxwn upon any unknown 
coaſt in America, they never venture upon the fruit 
of ary tree, unleſs they obſerve it marked with the 
pecking of birds. AHadiſeu. 
Poor youth! how canſt thou z4rgww him from 
thee ? 
Lucia, thou know'ft not half the love he bears thee, 
Adaiſon. 


— ——— 


10. To make to act at a diſtance. 
Thrego out our eyes tor brave Othello, 
Even till w® make th” aerial blue | 
An indiſtinct regard. Shakeſpeare's Otheͤllo. 
11. To repoſe. 

In time of temptation be net buſy to diſpute, 
but rely upon the concluſion, and throw yourlelf 
upon God, and contend not with him but in 
prayer. Taylors Huy Livirg. 

12. 'Fo change by any kind of violence. 

A new title, or an unſufpected tuccei:, th-cevs 
us out of ourſelves, and in a manner deſtroys our 
identity. Adifons 

To throw his language more out of proſe, Ho- 
mer aitects the compound epithets, Pope. 

13. To turn. [rernare, Lat.] As balls 
thrown in a lathe. Ainjworth, 

14. To 'Tyrow away, To loſe ; to ſpend 
in vain, 

He warns *em to avoid the courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 

To throw herſelf away on fools and knaves: Otæv. 

In vain on ſtudy time away We threw, 

When we forbear to act the things we know. 
6 Denbam. 

A man had better thrcwv away his care upon 
any thing ez than upon a garden on wet or moiſt 
ground. Temple. 

Bad we but laſting youth and time to ſpare, 
Some might be Hen av on fame and war. 

| Dryden. 

e ſigh'd, breath'd ſhort, and wou'd have ipoke, 
But was too fie: ce to throw away the time. Dryd. 

The next in place and puniſhment are they 
Who prodiga'ly rhbrowe their fouls away; 

Fools who, repining at their wretched tate, 
And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. 
; ; | Dryden. 

In poetry the expreſſion beautifies the defign : it 
it be vicious of unpicaſing, the coſt of colouring 
is thrcqon away up en it. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

The weil-meaning man ſhould rather conſider 
what opportunities he has of doing good to his 
country, than /Þrow away his time in decicing the 
rights of princes. Addiſon. 

She tt reto away her money upon roaring buliies 

that went about the ſtreets. 
SEG | Artuthna's Hiftcry of Fobn Bull, 
15. To TH ROW away, To reject. 

He. that will 4740 away a good book becauſe: 
not gilded, is more curious to pleaſe his eye than 
underſtanding. ER Taylor. 

| 16. To THROW by, To reject; to lay 


alide as of no uſe, 
i 


Addiſin. 


* 


[ 


Seuto. | 


T H-R 


Tt can but ſhew 
Like one of Juno's diſguiſes ; and, 
When things iuccced, be thrown , or let fall. 
Ben Jenſon. 
He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, 
received wichout examination aught. in r nce 
to that queſtion, to Erda wholly y all his tormer 
notions. J. ecke. 


17. To THRow down. To ſubvert; to 
Overturn. 5 

Muſt one raſh word, th' infirmity of age, 
Throw deton the merit of my better ycars ? 

This the regard of a while life uf ſervice ? Addiſ. 
18. To Tyrow of. To expel. 

The ſalts and oits in the animal body, as ſoon 
as they putrefy, are thrown off, or produce mortal 
diſt:m; ers. 

19. To 'THRow of To reject; to diſ- 
card: as, to throw off an acquaintunce 
"1 would be better : 
Could you provoke him to give you th' occaſion, 
And then to throw him ff. Dryden's Span. Friars 

Can chere be any reaſon wiy the houſehold 
of God alone ſhould rhrozw all that order; de- 
pendence and duty, by which all other houies are 

beſt goverred? Spratts 
20. To Trxow out, To exert ; to bring 


forth into act. 
She 7rhrews cut thrilling ſhrieks, and ſhrieking 
cries. Spenſere 
The gods in bounty work up ftorms about us, 
That give mankind occation to exert 
Their hidden ftrength, and throw cut into practice 
Virtues which ſhun the day. Addiſon 
21. To Throw ont. 
leave behind. 
When c'er did Juba, or did Portius, ſhow 
A virtue that has ca me a a diſtance, 
And thrcaon me out in the purſaits of honour ? 
. Addiſen. 
22. To Throw out, To eject; to expel. 
The other two whom they had throun cut, they 
were content ſhould enjoy their exile, Swifts 
23. To THROW out, Lo reject; to ex- 
clude. 
The oddneſs of the propoſition taught others to 
eflect a little; and the bill was rbrown cute Swifts 
24. To Throw up. To refign angrily. 
Bad games are 7brown up too ſoon, 
Until they 're never to be won. Hudibras. 
Experienced gameſters rer up their cards when 
they know the game is in the enerny's hand, with- 
out unneceſſary vexation in playing it out. 
| }Addijen's Freebolder. 
Life we mutt not part with fooliſhly: it muſt 
not be thrown wp in a pet, nor ſacrificed to a quar- 
rel. Collier. 


25. To Turow ap, To emit; to eject; 


to bring up. ; 
Judge of the cauſe by the fubſtances the patient 
thruwws up. Arovuthnot. 


26. This is one of the words which is uſed 


whether literal or figurative, 1t retains 
from its primitive meaning ſome notion 
of haſte or violence. 

To TR ROW. w. 2. 

1. To perform the act of caſting. 

2. To caſt dice. 

3. To TnhROW abent. To caſt about; to 
try expedients. 

Now unto deipair I *gin to grow, 

Ard mean tor better wind about to threes Spenſers 

Tuxow. 2. / [from the verb.] 

1. A caſt; the act of caſting or throwing. 

'Vhe top he tore 

From off a huge zocke; and fo right a throww 
Made at our (ip, that juit before the prow 


It overflew ani fell. ( hapmans 
He heav'd a ſtone, and, rifing to the t};c<o, 


| He ſent it in a whiriwind at the toe 
A tow'r 


Arbuihncte f 


To diſtance; to 


with great latitude; but in all its uſes, 
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2 
A tow'r aſſaulted by ſo rude a ſtroke, 
With all its lofty battlements had ſhook. Aduiſon. 

2. A caſt of dice; the manner in which 

the dice fall when they are caſt, 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
ay turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Alcides beaten by his page. Shakeſpeare. 
If they err finally, it is like a man's mifling 
his caſt when he throws dice for his life; his be- 
ing, his happineſs, and all is involved in the er- 
rour of one throw. Scuth. 
Suppoſe any particular order of the alphabet to 
be aſſigned, and the twenty-four letters caſt at a 
venture, ſo as to fall in a line; it is many million 
of millions odds to one againſt any ſingle throw, 
that the aſſigned order will not be caſt. 
Bentley's Scrmons. 
The world, where lucky thr5ws to blockheads 
fall, 
Knaves know the game, and honeſt men pay all. 
| | Young. 
2. The ſpace to which any thing 1s thrown. 
Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground, 
I've tumbled paſt the r&r;w0 3 and in his praiſ: 
Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing. Shak. Coriolanus. 
The Sirenum Scopuli are tharp rocks that ftand 
about a ſtone's rbrow from the ſouth fide of the 


Wand, Addiſon. 
4. Stroke; blow. 


So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either ſide, that neither mail could hold, | 
Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his thru. Spenſ. 


5. Effort; violent ſally. 
Your youth admires 
The throws and ſwellings of a Roman ſoul ; 
Cato's bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. 
| Addiſon, 
6. The agony of childbirth ; in this ſenſe 
it is written zhroe, See TrROE. 

The moſt pregnant wit in the world never brings 
forth any thing great without ſome pain and tra- 
vail, pangs and zhrews before the delivery. South. 

But when the mother's cþroqvs begin to come, 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, 
Breaks his blind priſon. : | Dryden. 

Say, my friendſhip wants him) 
To help me bring to light a manly birth, 
Which to the wond'ring world I ſhall diſcloſe, 
Or, if he fail me, periſh in my throws. Dryden 

THROWER. z. . from throw. ] One that 

throws. | 

Fate, againſt thy better diſpoſition, 
Hath made thy perſon for the thrower out | 
Of my poor babe. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


TR RUM. 2. . [thraum, Iſlandick, the end 
of any thing.] | 
1. The ends of weavers threads. 


2. Any coarſe yarn, 
There's her thram hat, and her muffler too, 


Shakeſpeare. 
O fates, come, come, q 
Cut thread and tbrum, 13 
Quail, cruſh, conclude and quell. Shakeſpeare. 


All moſs hath here and there little ſtalks, beſides 
the low thrum. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Would our thrum-capp'd anceſtors find fault 
For want of ſugar-tongs, or ſpoons for ſalt? Xing. 


To TyHRuUM. v. a. To grate; to play 
coarſely. 

Blunderbuſſes planted in every loop- hole, go off 
conſtantly at the ſqueaking of a fiddle and the 
thrumming of a guitar. Drydens Spaniſh Friar. 

Tu Rus. u. /. Frurc, Saxon; turdys, 
Lat.] 


1. A ſmall ſinging- bird. | 
Of finging-birds they have linnets, goldfinches, 
blackbirds, and thruſhes. Carcw's Survey of Corn. 
Fain, and a fine tbraſp. have been ſeverally en- 
deavouring to call off my attention; but both in 


4. To compreſs. 


| Fails | Pope. 
| 10 


HR 


2. [From thruſt : as we ſay, a puſh; a 
breaking out.] By this name are called 
ſmall, round, ſuperficial ulcerations, 
which appear firſt in the mouth; but as 
they proceed from the obſtruction of the 
emiſſaries of the ſaliva, by the lentor 
and viſcoſity of the humour, they may 

affect every part of the alimentary duct, 


except the thick guts: they are juſt the | 


ſame in the inward parts as ſcabs in the 
ſkin, and fall off from the inſide of the 
bowels like a cruſt : the nearer they ap- 
proach to a white colour the leſs dange- 
rous. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To THRUST. v. a. [iruſito, Lat.] 
1. Ta puſh any thing into matter, or be- 
tween cloſe bodies. 
Thruft in thy ſickle, and reap. Rœv. xiv. 15. 
2. To puſh; to move with violence; to 
drive. It is uſed of perſons or things. 
They ſhould not only not be thruft out, but alſo 
have eitates and grants of their lands new made to 
them. Spenſer. 
When the king comes, offer him no violence, 
Unleſs he ſeek to thruft you out by force. Shakeſp. 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreets, Shak. 
When the aſs ſaw the angel, ſhe rhruft herſelf 
unto the wall, and cruſht Balaam's foot. : 
Numbers, xxii. 25. 
On this condition will I make a covenant with 
you, that I may thruſt out all your right eyes. 
1 Samuel, Xi. 2. 
She caught him by the feet; but Gehazi came 
near to tbruft her away. 2 Kings, iv. 27. 
The prince ſhall not take of the people's inheri- 
tance, by oppreſſion to tbhruſt them out, 
-Tſaiah, xlvi. 18. 
Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, 
ſhalt be thruſt down to hell. Luke, x. 15. 
Rich, then lord chancellor, a man of quick and 


lively delivery of ſpeech, but as of mean birth ſo | 


prone to tbruſt forwards the ruin of great perſons, 
in this manner ſpake. Hayward. 
2 , 
In hate of kings ſhall caſt anew the frame, 
And rhruft out Collatine that bore their name. 
Dryden. 
To juftify his threat, he thruſts afide -— 


The crews of centaurs, and redeems the bride. 


Dryder. 
3. To ſtab, 


Phineas thruſt both of them through. 
Numbers, xxv. 8. 


He thruft the fleece together, and wringed the 

dew out of it. Judges, vi. 38. 
5. To impel; to urge. 

We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the 
moon, and ſtars, as if we were villains on neceſſity, 
and all that we are evil in, by a divine thruſting on. 

Shakeſpeare's Ning Lear, 

6. To obtrude ; to intrude, 
Who 's there, I ſay ? How dare you thraſt your- 

ſeives 

Into my private meditstions? Shak, Henry VIII. 

I zo to meet 

The noble Brutus, tbruſting this report 

Into his cars, Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 

Should he not do as rationally, who took phy- 
fick from any one who had taken on himſelf the 
name of phyſician, or thruft himſelf into that em- 

 ployment? Locke. 


{To THRUST. v. u. 


1. To make a hoſtile 
a pointed weapon, | 

2. To ſqueeze in; to put himſelf into 
any place by violence. 


puſh ; to attack with 


, heavy blows. 


9 


1H 


T il be a Spartan while I ve 
But, when in heav'n, II and —_ ; "OL 
And thruſt between my father 2 2 


ad 
LO To intrude, ; 5 * Di. 


No 
Who like intruders 257 j 
2 * Ind 1 
Participate their ſacred 8 ſervice, P 
- A : 
4. To puſh forwards; to come violent! F 
to throng ; to preſs, 55 
Young, old, tbry/? th | 
In mighty concourſe, | 4 "el 70 
The miſerable men Which "Lars * "fy, 
work were again beaten forward, and She 
lain, and freſh men ſtill hg on, FO 
Knolles's Hiſtcry of the 
e 11˙, 
Tu Rus r. 2. / [from the verh.] 
1. Hoſtile attack with any pointed weaygy 
Zelmane hearkening to no more, bepan ae 
en” —_ fury to purſue him with bien; . 
forujts, tnat nature and virtue commands. ; 
Jook to his ſafety. DTT 
That thruft had been mine enemy inceel, "Mm 
But that my coat is better than thoy knows, 
; 1 = St akeſs, x 
Polites Pyrrhus with his lance purſues, wt 
And often reaches, and his thryfs renews, Drye, 
2. Aſſault; attack. 
There is one tbruft at your pure, pretend:d me. 


chaniſm. Mere't Divine Dia xis. 
Tryru'sTER. z. J. [from thraſt.] He that . | 

thruſts, th 
Tarv'sTLE. 2. /. [from tru.) Throf; lg 

throſtle. ſor 


No thraſtles ſhrill the bramble. buſm forſike; [ 
No chirping lark the welkin ſheen invoks, Cg. 


To TurRYFA'LLOW. v. 4. [thrice and fel. 


low.] To give the third plowing in 

ſummer. x Wir 
Thryfallv betime for deitroying of weed, Per] 

Leſt thiſtle and docke full a blooming and ſeed; To 


Tuſſs, 
THUMB. 2. / ['Suma, Saxon.] The fort 


ſtrong finger anſwering to the other four, 
Here I have a pilot's chumb, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. Shai, Mach. 
When he is dead you will wear him in chun 
rings, as the Turks did Scanderveg. Did. 
Every man in Turkey is of ſome trade: Sun 
Achmet was a maker of ivory rings, whici the 
Turks wear upon their Lumbs when they hoot 
their arrows. Brim, 
The hand is divided into four fingers beacing 
forwards, and one oppoſice bending backwards, 
called the thumb, to join with them ſeveraly cr 
united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of oyzCts, 
aq? : Ray on the Creatizrs 
To THUMB. v. 2. To handle aukwardly, 


THUMB-BAND. 2. J. [thumb and bad 
A twiſt of any materials made thick a 
a man's thumb. | 
Tie thumb-bands of hay round them. 5 ing. 
Tru MBSTAL. . , [thumb and fall.) A 
thimble. ; | 
Tg uur. ./. [thombo, Italian.] A hard 
heavy dead dull blow with fomething 
blunt. | 
And blund'ring ſtill with ſmarting ruTy, 
He gave the knight's Reed ſuck a thump | 
As made him reel. Hedirra 
Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow ſides the rattling C reſours. 
| | - Dryer, 
Their thumps and bruiſes might turn to 15 
count, if they could beat each other int? 89 


manners. Addis. 
The watchman gave ſo great a thump At = 
door, that I awaked at the knock. A. 


To Tuumy, v. a To beat with dull 
Tholz 


THU 


| ard Britons, whom our fathers 
WOE | and tbump d. 


- their land beaten, bobb'd 
Haze in their land Deateny : Shakeſpeare. 


| THUMP. V. . To fall or ſtrike with 
a dull heavy blow. 5 


eib fo right, it thump'd upon 
3 paunch, with ſuch a force, 
N Hudibras. 


I his horſe. 
As almoſt beat him off his , 4 
hn an at midnight ihumps with his pole, 

A vatchm an 2 8 7 Seoift. 
Tur MPER. 7. /. [from thump.) The per- 

ſon or thing that thumps. 

THUNDER. 1. /. Sunden, Funon, Sax: 

under, Swediſh; donder, Dutch; con- 

verre, French. ] ; 

1. Tlander is a moſt bright flame riſing 
on a fudden, moving with great vio- 
lence, and with a very rapid velocity, 
through the air, according to any deter- 
mination, upwards from the earth, hori- 
zontally, obliquely, downwards, in a 
nicht line, or in ſeveral right lines, as 

W o Pd . = oy 

it were in ſerpentine tracts, joined at 

various angles, and commonly ending 

with a loud noiſe or ratthng. 
Muſchenbroek, 

2. In popular and poetick language, 

thunder is commonly the noiſe, and 

lightning the flaſh ; though rhunder is 
ſometimes taken for both. 
eo not bid the thunder bearer ſhoot, 

Nor dell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. Shak. 
ö The revenging gods 
'Gai:ft parricides all the thunder bend. 

The thunder 

Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 

Perhaps hath ſpent his ſhafts, and ceaſes now 

To bellow through the vaſt and boundleſs deep. 

| Milton. 


3. Any loud noiſe or tumultuous violence. 
do fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 


ww ww — 2xaxAx£AS 


Shakeſp. 


. On either fide, that neither mail could hold 
; Ne fhizld defend the thunder of his throws. Spenſer. 
i Here will we face this ſtorm of infolence, 


Nor fear the noiſy thunder ; let it roll, 


7:Tav"NDER. v. . [from the noun. ] 


at I, To make thunder. 
1. His nature is too noble for the world: 
nz He wald not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
155 Nor Jove for 's power to thunder. Shak. Cericlanus. 
a 2. Tomake a loud or terrible noiſe. 
g do ſoon as ſome few notable examples had thun- 
* &red a duty into the ſubjects hearts, he ſoon ſhew- 
. ed no bafcneſs of ſuſpieion. | Sidney. 
5 His dreadful name late through all Spain did 
thunder, 
a5 Ent Hercules“ two pill | | 
Hercules“ two pillars ſtanding near 
Did make to quake and fear. Spenſer. 
Oo N His dreadful voice no more 
A Wou'd 2! urder in my ears, Milton. 


: Lite a black theet the whelming billow ſpread, 
ur o er the iloaty and thurder'd on his head. 


7, Tav'x DER. d. a. 
1. To emit with noiſe and terrour. 
8 Oracles ſevere 
ere daily nder d in our general's ear, 


* * 7 0 p wy * 
80 by his eaugitter's blood we muſt app-aſe 
nas Kindled 


41. 


: Ned wrath, Dryden. 
FE 2. 5 publith any denunciation or threat. 
5 A ? *7049220N, as being a prelate, may thunder 
and 91 eccl-fiaſtical cenſure. Ayliffe. 
en. Tar'xps RBOLT. 2. /. [thunder and bolt, 
” 5 1t ignifies an arrow, ] 
all 8 ling ; the arrows of heaven. 
= Fax : thunderbelt in mine eye, I can tell who 
5 . Sbakeſpeares 
ole Vor. II. 


Pope. | 


Then bu»{, and ipend at once its idle rage. Reeve. | 


| 


THU 


Let the lightning of this thanderbolt, which 
hath been fo ſevere a puniſhment to one, be a ter- 
rour to all. | King Charles. 

My heart does beat, 
As if *twere forging thunderlolts for Jove. Denbam. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios* worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war? 

ö Diyden 
The moſt remarkable piece in Antonine's pillar, 
is Jupiter Pluvius ſending down rain on the faint- 
ing army of Marcus Aurelius, and thunderbolts on 
his enemies; which is the greateſt confirmation 
of the ſtory of the Chriſtian legion. Addiſon. 
2. Fulmination ; denunciation ; properly 
eccleſiaſtical, 


of ex communication. Hakeroill on Providence. 
THU'NDERCLAP. 2. , [thunder and clap. 
Exploſion of thunder. | 
The Kindly bird that bears We tbunderclap, 
One day did ſcorn the ſimple ſcarabee, 
Proud of his higheſt ſervice, and good hap, 
That made all other fowls his thralls to be. Spenſ. 
When ſeme dreadful thunderclap is nigh, 
The winged fire ſhoots ſwiftly through the ſky ; 
Strikes and conſumes ere ſcarce it does appear, 
And, by the ſudden ill, prevents the fear. Dryden. 
When ſuddenly the Vunderclap was heard, 
It took us unprepar'd, and out of guard. Dryden. 


THu TN DER ER. 2. J. | from thunder.] The 
power that thunders. 
How dare you, ghoſts, 
Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts ? Shakeſp. 
Bad the old Greeks diſcover'd your abode, 
Crete had n't been the cradle of their god; 
On that ſmall iſland they had look'd with ſcorn, 
And in Great Britain thought the thunderer born. 
| Waller. 
When the bold Typheus 
Forc'd great Jove from his on heav'n to fly, 
The leſſer gods, that ihar'd his proſp'rous ſtate, 
All ſuffer'd in the exil'd hunderer's fate. Dryden. 
THhu"xDEROUS. ad}. | from thunder.] Pro- 
ducing thunder.. 
Look in and ſee each bliſsful deity, 
How he before the rhurderous throne doth lie. 
| Milton. 
THU"NDERSHOWER. 2. /. [thunder and 
ſhower. ] A rain accompanied with 
thunder. | 
The conceit is long in delivering, and at laſt it 
comes like a thunderſhiwer, full of ſulphur and 
darkneſs, with a terrible crack. Stilling ſteet. 
In Hunderſpævers the winds and clouds are of- 
tentimes contrary to one another, eſpecially if hail 
falls, the ſultry weather below directing the wind 
one way, and the cold above the clouds another. 
Derham's Phy ſico- Theology. 
Trav NDERSTONE. 2. / | thunder and 
feone.] A ſtone fabulouſly ſuppoſed to 


be emitted by thunder; thunderbolt. 
Fear no more the lightning flaſh, 
Nor th' all-dreaded :hunderſionzs Shak, Cymbeline. 


To THUNDERSTRIKE. v. a. [thunder and 
ferive.] 
1. To blaſt or hurt with lightning. 
I remained as a man thunderfiricken, not daring, 
nay not able, to behold that power. Sidney. 
The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 
Of goats, or tim'rous flock, together throng'd, 
Drove them before him -bhunderſtrucł. Milton. 
With the voice divine Ez 
Nigh thunderfiruck, th' exalted man, to whom 
Such high atteſt was giv'n, a while ſurvey'd | 
With wonder. Milten's Paradiſe Regained. 
"Tis ſaid that thunderſtruck Enceladus 
Lies ſtretch'd ſupine. Aadtdiſon. 
2. To aftoniſh with any thing terrible. 
Feare from our hearts tooke 
The very liſe; to be ſo thunderſiracke 
With ſuch a voice, 


; Chapman. 


He ſeverely threatens ſuch with the thurdervolt | 


wy 


5 FS; * 8 n 
* 


1 


TaHURI'FEROUS. adj. [thurifer, Latin.] 
Bearing frankineenſe, 25 
THuRIFICA TION. 2. J [thuris and facios 
Lat.] The act of fuming with incenſe 5 

the act of burning incenſe, 
The ſeverals acts of worſhip which were required 
to be performed to images are praceſſions, genu- 


flections, thurificatizns, deoſculations, and obla- 
tions. Stilling feet. 


'Trwu'rsDay. 2. . [thorſgday, Daniſnh; 


from thor. Thor was the fon of Odin; 
yet in ſome of the northern parts they 
worſhipped the Supreme Deity under 
his name, attributing the power over all 
things, even the inferiour deities, to 
him. Szllingfleet.] The fifth day of the 
week. 4 
Tu us. adv. Fur, Saxon.] 
1. In this manner; in this wiſe. h 
It cannot be that they who ſpeak thus, ſhould 
thus judge. 
The knight him calling, aſked who he was? 
Who lifting up his head, him anſwec'd tus. 
Spenſer. 
I returned with ſimilar proof enough, 
With rokens thus, and -, us. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
To be thus is nothing; 
But to be ſafely Hus. 
I have ſinned againft the Lord, and thus and thus 
have I done. Joſtua, vii. 23. 
The Romans uſed a like wiſe end-avour, and 
whiles in a higher, in a wiſer ſtrain, making con- 
cord a deity; thus teeking peace, not by an oath, 
but by prayer. 
That the principle that ſets on work theſe or- 
gans, is nothing elſe but the modification of matter 
thus or thus poſited, is falſe. Fudge Hales 
Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griets 
In terms becoming majeſty to hear 
I warn thee zþus,-becauie I know thy temper 
Is infolent. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
Thus in the triumphs of ſoft peace Ii reign. 
: Dryden. 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he thus began. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
2, To this degree ; to this quantity. 
A counſellor of ſtate in Spain ſaid to his maſter, 
I will tell your majeſty us much for your com- 
fort, your majeſty hath but two enemies; whereof 
the one is all the world, and the other your own 
miniſters. _ | | Bacon. 
Even thus wiſe, that is, thus peaceable, were very 
heathens ; thus peaceable among themſelves, though 
without grace; thus peaceable by wiſe nature very 
like grace, | Holyday. 
He ſaid, Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds. 
. Milton. 
Thus much concerning the firſt earth, and its 
production and form. Burnet's Theory. 
No man reaſonably pretends to know thus much, 
but he muſt pretend to know all things. Tillotſon, 
This you muſt do to inherit life; and if you 
have come up thus far, firmly perſevere in it. 
Wake. 
To TawWaCk. v. a. [ Saccian, Saxon. 
To ſtrike with ſomething blunt and 
heavy; to threſh; to bang; to bela- 
bour. A ludicrous word. 
He ſhall not ſtay; : 
We ll hack him hence with diſtaffs. Shakeſp. 
Nick fell foul upon John Bull, to ſnatch the 
cudgel he had in his hand, that he might z7bhwwack 
Lewis with it. Arbutbnot. 
Theſe long fellows, as ſightly as they are, ſhould 
find their jackets well ;hoacked. Arbutbnot. 


TawaCk. 2. . [from the verb.] A heavy 


hard blow. 
But Talgol firſt with a hard thwwack 
Twice bruis'd his head, and twice his back. _ 
a i Hudibras. 
They place ſeveral pots of rice, with cudgels in 


Qq the 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


Holyday. 
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© the neighbourhood of each pot; the monkeys de- Ti AR. 


ſcend from the trees, take up the arms, and bela- 
bour one another with a ſtorm of thoacke. 

Addiſen's Freehelder. 

'TawaRrT, adj. Spyn, Sax. dwars, Dut.] 


1. Tranſverſe ; croſs to ſomething ele. 
This elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou mult aſcribe, 
Mov's contrary with wart obliquitiess Milton. 
2. Perverſe ; inconvenient ; miſchievous. 
To THWART. v. à. 
1. To croſs; to lie or come croſs any thing. 
Swift as a ſhooting itar 
In autumn I zvarts the night. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Yon ſtream of light, a thouſand ways 
Upward and downward th<varting and convoly'd. 
Thomſon. 
2. To croſs; to oppoſe ; to traverſe ; to 
contravene, 
Some ſixteen months and longer might have ſtaid, 
If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. Shakeſp. 
Leſſer had been 
The thwartirgs of your diſpoſitions, if 
You had not ſhew'd how you were diſpos'd 
Ere they lack power to croſs you, Shak. Coriolanus- 
The underſtanding and will then never diſa- 
greed ; for the propoſals of the one never theearted 
the inclinations of the other, Suuth, 
The rays both goul and bad, of equal pou'r, 
Each thwarting other made a mingled hour. Dry. 
In vain did 1 the godlike youth deplore: 
The more I begg'd, they thwarted me the more. 
Addiſon. 
Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 
Or thꝛoart the ſynod of the gods in vain. 
Pepe's Odyſſey. 
By t ævartirg paſſions toſt, by cares oppreſt, 
He found the tempeſt pictur'd in his breaſt. Young. 
To THWART. S. 2. To be in oppoſition 


to. 
It is eaſy to be imagined what reception any 
propoſition ſhall find, that ſhall at all 7-qwart with 
theſe internal oracles, Locke. 
THWA'RTING. 7. from thwart.] The 
act of croſſing, &c. as the verb. 
THWA'RTINGLY. adv. | from thavarting.] 
Oppoſitely; with oppoſition. 
Tay. pronoun. [ Fin, Saxon.] Of thee ; 
belonging to thee ; relating to thee; 


the poſſeſſive of thou, See Thou. 
Whatever God did ſay, 

Is all hy clear and ſmooth uninterrupted way. 

We Cooley. 

Th' example of the heavenly lark, 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Cowley. 

Theſe are thy works, parent of good! Milton. 
TaYINnE wood. n. J. A precious wood. 

The merchandize of gold and ali rthyine 2vcod 

are departed from thee. Revelations, xviil. 12. 


Tu VME. 2. . [thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.] A 


plant. | | 
The thyme hath a labiated flower, conſiſting of 
one leat, whoſe upper-lip is ere, and generally 
ſplit in two, and the under-lip is divided into three 
parts; out of the flower-cup ariſes the poiatal, ac- 
companied by four embrios, which afterward be- 
come ſo many feeds, incloſed in a huſk, which be- 
fore wis the flower-cup; to theſe marks muſt be 
added hard ligneous ſtalks, and the flowers ga- 
thered into heads. Miller. 

No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme. Dryd. 


THYSE'LF. pronoun reciprocal, | thy and 


Selfe] i 
1. It is commonly uſed in the oblique 
caſes, or following the verb. 
Come high or tow, 


Tpyſel f and office deftly ſhow. Sbateſp. Macbeth. 
It mult and ſhall be ſo; content thyſelf. Shak. 


2. In poetical or ſolemn language it is 
ſometimes uſed in the nominative. 
Thele goods ße can on Ef beſtow. Dryd. 


© 10 


1. J. [tiare, Fr. tiara, Lat.] A 
Ti ARA. J dreſs for the head; a diadem. 
His back was turn'd, but not his brightneſs hid; 
Of beaming ſunny rays a golden tiar | 
Circled his head. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
This royal robe and this tiara wore | 
Old Priam, and this golden ſceptre bore | 
In full aſfiemblies. Dryden's Ancid. 
A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold, 
Her waiſt was circled with a.zone of gold. Pope. 
Falter the ſeem'd, diſtinguith'd from the reſt, 
And better mien diſclos'd, as better dreſt: 
A bright tara round her forehead ty d, 
To juſter bounds confin'd its riſing pride. Prior. 
To Tice. v. a. [from entice.] To draw; 


to allure. | | 
Lovely enchanting language, ſugar-cane, 
Honey of roſes, whither wilt thou fly? 
Hath ſome fond lover tic'd thee to thy bane ? 
And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ſty? 
Herbert. 
Tick. 2. /. [This word ſeems contracted 
from zicket, a tally on which debts are 
ſcored. ] 
1. Score; truſt, 
If thou Haſt the heart to try 't, 
I' lend thee back thyſelf awhile, 
And once more for that carcaſe vile 
Fight upon tick. Tludibras. 
When the money is got into hands that have 
bought all that they have need of, whoever needs 
any thing elſe muſt go on tick, or barter for it. Loch. 
You would ſee him in the kitchen weighing the 
beef and butter, paying ready money, that the maids 
might not run a tic at the market. 
Arbuthnot"s H. ſtary of John Bull. 
2. [Tigue, Fr. tete, Dutch.] The louſc 


of dogs or ſheep. 

Would the fountain of your mind were clear 
again, that I might water an aſs at it! I had ra- 
ther be a tick in a ſheep, than ſuch a valiant ig- 
Norance, Shakeſpeare's Treilus and Creſſida. 


3. The caſe which holds the feathers of a 
bed. : | 

To Tick, v. ». [from the noun. ] 

1. To run on icore. 


2. To truſt; to ſcore. | 
The money went to the lawyers z council wo'n't 
tick. Arouthnot. 


Ti'cxtn. ) z. /. The ſame with tick. A 

T1'cKING. | ſort of ſtrong linen for bed- 
ding. Bailey. 

Tie RET. 2. . [etiquet, French.] A token 
of any right or debt, upon the delivery 
of which admiſſion is granted, or a claim 
acknowledged. 


cial truſt, which ſhould pay every man according 
to his captain's ticket, and the account of the cierk 
of his band, Spenjer. 
In a lottery with one prize, a ſingle ticker is only 
enriched, and the reſt are all blanks. Collier on Fnvy. 
Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Diſdains all loſs of tickets or codille. Pope. 
To TICKLE. Lv. a. [titilh, Latin.] 
1. To affect with a prurient ſenſation by 


light touches. 
Diſſembling courteſy! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where ſhe wounds! S. Cymdeline. 
The mind is moved in great vehemency only by 
tickling {ome parts of the body. Bacon. 
There is a ſweetneſs in good verſe, which rick/es 
even while it hurts; and no man can be heartily 
angry with him who pleaſes him againſt his will. 
% Dryden. 
It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if a 
ſtraw can tickle a raan, it is an inftrument of hap- 
pineſs. . „ ryden. 
2. To pleaſe by ſlight gratifications. 


Dametas, that of all manners of ſtile could beſt 


N 


There ſhoulſd be a paymaſter appointed, of ſpe- 


— 


conceive of golden eloquence, being withal rick/ed 


ö 


T1 D 


by Muſidorus's praiſes, had his brain ſo 


that he became ſlave to that wh; o turned, 
be his ſervant offered to nh rag he that fued ty 
ExpeCtation tickling ſxittiſn ſpirits, Sidney, 


Sets all on hazard, 
3 e a nature Vlaiſfer. 
ickled with good ſucceſs, dif; 
Which it treads on at noon, * 3 
I cannot rule my ſpleen; W 
My ſcorn rebels, and tick/es me within, 
Dunce at the beſt; in ſtreets but ſcarce 
To tickle, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crows, 
A drunkard the habitual thirſt after his cvs 
drives to the tavern, though he has in his Mes 
loſs of health, and perhaps of the Joys of a 
lite, the leaſt of which is ſuch a good a; hin, 
feſſes is far greater than the tickling of his e 
with a glaſs of wine. | n =o 
To Ti CKLE. v. 2. To feel titillation, 
He with ſecret joy therefore : 
Did zickle inwardly in every vein, 
And his falſe heart, fraught with all treaſon's fore 

: Was filPd with hope his purpoſe to obtain. Steel 

T1 CKLE. adj. [1 know not whence to dt. 
duce. the ſenſe of this word.] Tater. 
ing; unfixed ; unſtable ; eaſily ore. 
thrown. 

When the laſt O Neal began to ſtand upon forms 
tickle terms, this fellow, called baron of Dungz. 
non, was ſet up to beard him. Sener an Id, 

Thy head ſtands ſo rickie on thy moalcers, that 

a milkmaid, if the be in love, may ſi ch i: cf, 


Dyydir. 
ailow'g 


Dryden, 


| Sate fun. 
The ſtate of Normandy 
Stands on a rich e point, now they are gone. Cal. 
, p . . 
TFSELIS H. adj. [from zichle.] 
1. Senſible to titillation ; eafily tickled, 
The palm of the hand, though it hatt is thin 
a ſkin as the other parts, yet is not i, Lecauie 
it is accuſtomed to be touched, Bruins . i 
2. Tottering; uncertain ; unfixed, 
Ireland was a tick/##þ and unſertid re, more 
eaſy to receive diſtempers and mutations then Lg. 


- 
$4484.44 


would be no wonder ſhould it frequently vary. 
Weuidgvard's Natur i Pig. 
3. Difficult ; nice. 


How ſhall our author hope 2 gentle late, 


Who dares moit impudent]y not tran{late? 

It had been civil, in theſe 7757p rimes, 

To fetch his fools and knave> icon frcgh 0m 
Front. 


T1*cxLIiSHNEss, 2. / [from i.] Its 
ſtate of being tickliſh. 
Ti*ckTACK. . J. [trifrac, Fr.] A game 
at tables. Baits 
TID. aj. Icy dden, Saxon.) Tender; di. 
nice. | 
Ti'DBiT. 2. J [id and bit.] A dun. 
To TTD DLE. J v. a. [from id To de 
To TI D DER. tenderly; to fondle. 


TIDE. 2. , [dy d, Saxon; 2:4, Dutch ard 
Iſlandick. }] | 


1. Time; ſeaſon ; while. - 
There they alight, in hope themſelves to lie 


* 
o 


From the fierce heat, and reſt ther wen] _ 
tides « Yah 
They two forth paſſing 
Received thoſe two fair brides, tal 
Which, at the appointed tile, 
Each one did make his brids. 
What hath this day defcrv'd, 
That it in golden letter ſhould be fe; 
Among the high rides in the kalender? „% 
a Shakeſpeare 5 King jt 
At new-year's tide following, tie King _ * 
maſter of the horſe. 3 N 
2. Alternate ebb and flow of the ie E 
That motion of the water called ids: d, 


and falling of the ſea; che cauſe of tlas * 4 


love's Cc 
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F * 
trection of the moon, _— the m_ 2 2. Neat 5 by eady. g | 2. Bond 3 obli gation. ; | 
ter in the great ocean vs - Is erer Por Sang 8 i i Whenever by yon barley-mow I paſs, The rebels that had ſhaken off the great yoke of 
being moſt ſtrongly attractede is rallied ig Before my eyes will trip the tidy laſs. Gay's Paſt. obedience, had likewiſe caſt away the leſſer tie of 

ſt; and the part o poſite to it being leaſt at- It { þ : 
the reſt; : 3. It ſeems to be here put by miſtake or | "*p<&t- Bacon, 
7 d , alſo higher t an the reſt ; and theſe two „ . y . 
tracted, is 1 4h 1rony- for untid No foreſt, cave, or ſavage den 
oppoſite riſes of the ſurface of „ e ee f ee, 77 Holds more pernicious beaſts than men; 
__ ocean following the motion of the moon from Thou whorſon tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when a V th p d t c th a F iſ 5 
A, and ſtriking againſt the large coaſts of | wilt thou leave fighting? Shakeſpeare's Herry IV. _ OO.) »» 1 - 
eaſt to welt, > . And tell us they are ſacred ties. Waller. 
the continents, from thence rebound back again, | To TIE. v. a. [rian „ Ulzan, Saxon.] Ah : 
- make floods and ebbs in narrow ſeas and To bind : . 3. not of hair. 
5 Locle 5 5 5 nd ; to faſten with a knot. The well-ſwoln ties an equal homage claim, 
rixers. 7 . g ze the kine to the cart, and bring thei : . f 5 | 
Commotion; violent confluence. home from then N pay ee wg And either ſhoulder has ee hare of fame. Young. © 
Az in the tides of people once up, there want not Thouſands of men and women, tied together in Tre R. 1. . [+7ere, tieire, old Fr. * 
firring winds co make them more rough, ſo this chains, were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run Dutch. ] Arow; a rank. 
people did light upon two ringleaders. v as faſt as their horſes. Knolies's Il. ſtoi y. Fornovius, in his choler, diſcharged a tier of 
0 Bacon's Henry VII. 2. To knit; to complicate. great ordnance amongſt the thickeſt of them. 
Stream; Couric. £ he n | We do not tie this knot with an intention to | +, | Falls. 
Thou * _ mT ee 544% 3 puzzle the argument; but the harder it is tied, we Tire =CTE FX, 2 [ tiers, tiercier, French. ] 
That my e e. 8 Pearee e N pleaſure more ſenſibly when we come A veſſel holdin 8 the third part of a pi pe. 
G 0 . Bre , 1 7 2 7 
Towarls the retreating ſea their furious ride. Milt. ＋ | Ra Burnet: Go now deny his tierce. Ben Forgone 
Bat let not all the gold which Tagus hides, + 3. To hold; to faſten; to join ſo as not _ Wity like tierce c:aret, when 't begins to pall, 
And pays the fea in tributary tides, eaſily to be parted, ee lies, and J of no ute at ail; 
In bond of virtuous love together ried, F 
Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Dorſets 


Be bribe ſufficient ta corrupt thy breaſt, 
Cr violate with dreams thy peaceful reſt. Dryden. Together ſerv'd they, and together died. F. airfax, x | 
Ihe intermediate ideas tie the extremes ſo ticmly TT ERCET, 7. h [ from tiers, French. ] 


Continual tide 
4 from th 5 _ He ths: 26 boat Nee probability is lo clear, that aſſent A triplet ; three lines. 
T; Ti. v. a, [from the noun. o neceflarily follows it. Locke. ; 
e with the Du, am. Certain theorems reſolve propoſitions which de- T's ah 4 LA low word, 1 ſup poſe without 
Their images, the relicks of the wreck, | neon N "ou are as. firmly made ah from "rat 0 y. J. 
Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 2 as if the mind went afreſh over every link af Liquor; drink. 
P, the wild waves, and rudely thrown aſhore. the w _ chain that tics them to firſt leit-evident I, whom priping penury ſurrounds, 
: Dryden. hey Hors Locke. And hunger, ſure attendant upon want, — 
With ſcanty offals, and ſmall acid tiff, 


| ; To hinder; to obſtruct: with »p i 
1 f 5 R 0 . Y * Wit H In * 
7 Tint. v. 2. To pour a flood; to be 4 4 Y A066 Wretched repaſt! my meagre corps ſuitain. Phillips. 


avitated by the tide. five. ; 
Wen Som Ah dint the foe ill backward ſhrunk, Death, that hath ta'en her hence to make me wail, 2. A fit of peeviſhneſs or ſullenneſs; a pet. 
| Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ſpeak, To 'TiFF. v. . To be in a pet; to quar- 


Waling within the Ouſe, he dealt his blows, 
And {cnt them, rolling, to the tiding Humber. Shabeſpeare. 
5 87 ding a Malden; thars Wa rel. A low word. 
You have my promiſe ; and my haſty word Ti FPAN 1* Wa va Ver, to dreſs up, old 
Fr. SAiuner.] Very thin filk. 


Ti 2EGATE. #. . [tide and gate.] A gate | Reſtrains my tongue, but ties not up my ſword. 
Waller. The ſmoak of ſulphur will not black a paper, 


through which the tide paſſes into a ba- 
— on. | | Bailey, Honour and good-nature may tie 2% his hands; and is commonly uſed by women to whiten riffa- 
Ti'DESMANe u. / [ide and man.] Atide- _ as theſe would be very much firengthened by nes. | Brown. 
waiter or cuſtomhouſe officer, whowatches e e ine RY 14 2 Tice. z./. [in architecture.] The ſhaft 
on board of merchant-ſhips till the duty . To oblige: to W OO of a column from the aſtragal to the ca- 
. goods be paid, and the ſhips unload- | ?* 5 e. 2 5 unn pital. Bailey. 
ed. Bailey : a Tro J F gris, Lati 
, ; * Although they profeſs they agree with us touch- I GER. u. /. Lg * Art nn atin.] 
TinewalTER. . fo [ tide and æbait.] | ing a preſeript form of prayer to be uſed in the A fierce beaſt of the leonine kind. 
When the blaſt of war blows in your ear, 


church, they have declared that it ſhall not be pre- 


ſcribed as a thing whereunto they will tie their mi-] Then imitate the action of the tiger: 


an officer who watches the landing of 
Stiffen the finev's, ſummon up the blood. 
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goods at the cuſtomhouſe. - 
mployments will be in the hands of Engliſh- GO Hooker. 
men; nothing left for Iriſhmen but ef as, a, I: is the cowiſh terrour of his ſpirit, Cs Henry V. 
#ilrapaizers places. - Swift. 3 —_ not undertake ;z he *l not feel wrongs er thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
tm,” : 1 3 Vhich tic him to an answer. Shakeſp. King Lear he arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger; 
11 DILY, adv, * : : P. King Lear. , y 2 
dil. ad [from tidy. ] Neatly 3 rea- Cannot God make any of the appropriate acts Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
T9 oh of worſhip to become due only to himſelf? cannot Shall never tremble. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
DINESS, x. 1 from tidy.) Neatneſs ; | he de us to perform them to him? Stilling ff et. Has tlie ſteer, 
5 readineſss. | : They rie ee e to ftrictly to unity of place, = oo ſtrong cheſt the deadly tiger hangs, \ 
I'DINGS, 2. % that you. never tee in any of their plays a ſcene er plow'd for him? Jomſon's Spring. 
„ + [ridan, Saxon, ro hap- change in the middle of an act. Dryden. | T Fr” iS 
fin, to betide; tidende, Iſlandick.] News; Not tied to rules of policy, you find == cbs. [ VE Dutch. ] 1 
an account of ſomething that has hap- Revenge leſs ſweet than a forgiving mind. Dryd. 18 Tenle 3 Cloſe ; not looſe. | 9 
pened; incidents related. No one ſcems leſs tied up to a form of words. _. If the centre holes be not very deep, and the * "IE | 
When her eyes the a the duact frat fas Talk pikes fill them not very 7ight, the ſtrength of the 1 
And lvy the ſigns that deadly ridings ſpake, 5 The mind Mould, by ſeveral rules, be tied down ſtring will alter the centre holes. ; : 5 : 
She fell to ground for ſorrowful regrets Spenſer, | to this, at firſt, uneaſy taik; uſe will give it faci- _ Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes» RAW 
I ſhall make my maſter vlad with theſe os . lity. Locke, : I do not like this running knot, it holds too F 
| Shateſp _— They have no uneaſy expectations of what is to tizht; I may be ſtifled all of a ſ udden, [ 7}, 
Co They win come, but are ever tied down to the preſent mo- — bo : Sm gwen Hiſery of 900 1 ; Wy 
dent numbers of each nation to receive ment. Aiter bur. ry joint was well grooved z and the door di i]! 
| With Jo, the ridings brought from 3 NI A healthy man ought not to tie himſelf up 70 er move on hinges, but up and down like a ſaſh, - 1 2 
Portius, thy looks ſpeak. ſomewhat of import- ſtrict rules, nor to abſtain from any ſort of food in which kept my cloſet io right that very = } 
ance 2 common uſe. | Arbuthnot * Wiſts 74. 
What tidinm . 2 Af ; 8 RECs. 6 . HE 
"REF 12 voft thou bring? methinles I ſee 6. It may be obſerved of tie, that it has | ** Free from fluttering rags; leſs than BY 
The CO ſparkling in thy eyes. Addiſen. | often the particles 2 and down joined | Neat. | 5 
this corn, "Ber of theſe glad ridings, by whom :+. 6h) * A tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk X 
3 Covenant of mercy wa : . to it, which are, for the moſt part, little 85 x nn | 
was the cy was propoſed and ratified, 3 5 Gueſſes his meaning, and unoils the flaſk. 
157 eternal Son of his boſom. Rogers, more than emphatical, and which, when Drydes's e 
ap adj. [tidt, Iſlandick. ] united with this word, have at leaſt eon- The girl was a tight clever wenchas any. Arbuthe 
— | ſequentially the ſame meaning. I - Thomas, I'll make a loving wife; 3 
ale foren de faire and ridie, thy grain TIE. 2. J [from the verb.] pinacd rene 
arriage | ; - 7 E 
e ſpeedilie carriage, for fear of a raine. Ter. | 1. Knot; faſtenin ee eee eee 
s | a : g. And rather tigbt than great. Sevift. 
222 To 
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TIL - 

To T1 GHTEN. v. a. [from tight.) To 
ſtraiten; to make cloſe. 

Ti GHTER. 2. . from tighten.) A rib- 
band or ſtring by which women ſtraiten 
their clothes. N 

Tr cHTLY. adv. [from tight.] 

1. Cloſely ; not looſely. 

2. Neatly ; not idly. 

Hold, firrah, bear you theſe letters tightly ; 

Sail like my pinnace to theſe golden ſhores. Shak. 

Handle your pruning knife with dexterity : tight - 

, Lay, go tighrly to your buſineſs; you have coſt 
me much. Dryden. 

Ti aHTN ESS. ». . [from tight.) 

1. Cloſeneſs; not looſeneſs. 

The bones are inflexible; which ariſes from the 
greatneſs of the nuinber of corpuſcles that compoſe 
them, and the firmneis and zightnejs of their union. 

Woodward on Feſſiss. 

2. Neatneſs, | 

'T1'oREss. 2. /. [from ziger.] The female 

of the tiger. 

It is eparted of the tigreſs, that ſeveral ſpots riſe 
in her ſkin when the is angry. Addiſon. 

TiKE. 2. , [tik, Swediſh; tete, Dutch; 
tigue, Fr.] 

1. The louſe of dogs or ſheep. See Tick. 

Lice and ties are bred by the 1tweat cloſe kept, 
and ſomewhat arefied by the hair. Bac. Nat. Hift. | 

2. It is in Shakeſpeare the name of a dog, 
in which ſenſe it is uſed in Scotland. 

[from 22/6, Runick, a little dog.] 

Avaunt, you curs ! 
Hound or f aniel, brache or lym, 
Or bobtail zikz, or trundle tail. Sep. King Lear. 

TILE. . /. [ciʒle, Saxon; tegel, Dutch; 
tuile, Fr. tegola, Italian.) Thin plates 
of baked clay uſed to cover houſes. 

The roof is all tile, or lead, or ſtone. 

Baceon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Eart'z turned into brick ſerveth for building as 
Kone doth ; and the like of tile. Bacon's Phyſic. Rem. 

In at the window he climbs, or o'er the tiles. 

Milton. 

Worſe than all the clatt'ring tiles, and worſe 
Than thouſand padders was the poet's curſe. Dryd. 
Tile pins made of oak, or fir, they drive into 


holes made in the plain les, to hang them upon their | 


lathing. Mxon. 
To TIL E. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with tiles. 

Moſs growe:h chiefly upon ridges of houſes tied 
or thatched. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 

Might raiſe a houſe above two ſtories; 

A lyric ode would ſlate; a catch 

Wou'd tile; an epigram wou'd thatch. 
Swwift's Mijcellanies. 


* 


2. To cover as tiles. 
| The rafters of my body, bone, | 
Being {till with you, the muſcle, ſinew and vein, 
Which tile this houſe, will come again. Donne. 


T1'LER. . . [tuilier, Fr. from tile.] One 
whoſe trade 1s to cover houſes with tiles. 
A Flemith tier, falling from the top of a houſe 


upon a Spaniard, killed him; the next of the blood 
proſecuted his death; and when he was offered pe- 


cuniary recompence, nothing would ſerve him but | 


lex talionis : whereupon the judge ſaid to him, he 
ſhould go up to the top of the houſe, and then fall 
down upon the tiler. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Tr'L1NG. 2. /. [from zile,] The roof co- 
vered with tiles, 

They wen: upon the houſe-top, and let him 
down through the tiling with his couch before Jeſus, 
Luke, v. 19. 

T1LL. 2. / A money box in a ſhop. 

They break up counters, doors and 2/8, 
And leave the empty cheſts in view. Swift, 

; 2 


Bacen's Natural Hiftory. | W 
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T1LL, prep. Iril, Saxon.] To the time of. 

Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing knell. 

TILL z]. To the preſent time. 
Pleaſure not known till now. Milton. 

TiLL then, To that time. | 
The earth till then was deſert. 

TILL. conjunction. 


1. To the time when. 
Woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the ſavage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice. Milton, 
The unity of place we neither find in Ariſtotle, 
Horace, or any who have written of it, ill in our 
age the French poets firſt made it a precept of the 
tage. Dryaen. 
2. To the degree that. 
- Meditate ſo long #i/! you make ſome act of 
prayer to God, or glorification of him. Taylor. 
To this ſtrange pitch their high aſſertions flew, 
Till Nature's ſelf ſcarce look'd on them as two. 
| Coley. 
Goddeſs, ſpread thy reign till Ifis* elders * 
e. 
To TiLL. v. a. [tyhan, Saxon; renlen, 
Dutch.] To cultivate; to huſband : 
commonly uſed of the huſbandry of the 


plow. 
This paradiſe I give thee, count it thine, 
To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 
| Send him from the garden forth, to ti 
The ground whence he was taken. 
_ Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
The huſbandman tilletb the ground, is employed 
in an honeſt buſineſs that is neceſſary in life, and 
very capable of being made an acceptable ſervice 
unto God. | Law. 
TYLLABLE. adj. [from 7:11.) Arable ; fit 


for the plow. 
The til/able fields. are fo hilly, that the oxen 
can hardly take ſure footing. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
T1'LLAGE. 2. . [from zill.] Huſbandry ; 
the act or practice of plowing or cul- 


ture. 
Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the 
natives, and to ſpare for exportation. Bacon. 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt- fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. 
Milton. 
Incite them to improve the tillage of their coun- 
try, to recover the bad ſoil, aad to remedy the 
waſte. | Milton. 


Milton. 


Bid the laborious hind, 
hoſe harden'd hands did long in tillage toil, 
Neglect the promis'd harveſt of the ſoil. Dryden. 

That there was tillage, Moſes intimates; but 
whether beſtowed on all, or only upon ſome parts 
of that carth, as alſo what ſort of ti/lage that was, 
is not expreſſed. 


T1LLER. 7. J. [from till. 
1. Huſbandman ; ploughman. 


They bring in ſea-ſand partly after their nearneſs 
to the places, and partly by the good huſbandry of 
the 2iller. Carew. 

Abel was a keeper of ſheep, but Cain was a tiller 

of the ground, Geneſis, iv. 2. 
The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, ſad 
ueſt ! 
Canker or locuſt hurtful to infeſt 
The blade; while huſks elude the 7i//er*s care, 
And eminence of want diſtinguithes the year. 
SLE Prior. 
2. The rudder of a boat. 


3. The horſe that goes in the thill. Pro- 
perly THILLER. 
4. A till; a ſmall drawer. 


Search her cabinet, and thou ſhalt find 
Each tiller there with love epiſtles lin'd. Dry. Juv. 


T1ILLYFALLY. I adv. A word uſed for- 
TiLLYVAalleY, J merlywhen any thing 


Woodward. 


= 


| 2. To fight with rapiers. 


i J's, 2 2 . 


TIL, 
ſaid was rejected ifling or imp; 
nent, eint or aper. 

Am not I conſanguineous? 


blood? ti, valley, lady. Shateſs, 7 : 
8 Tillyfally, Sir John, never * * 
cient ſwaggerer comes not in my doors, TOY hs 


5 Shakeſpeare's I 
TI LM AN. . J. [till and Ry 8 
tills; an huſbandman. 
9 good tilnan, good Jack and 800d 


am not 1 of her 


One who 


| il, 
Makes huſband and hufwife their coffers to qu. 


TILT. 2. /. [tylo, Saxon.] 


1. A tent; any ſupport of coverin 
head. 8 
The roof of linnen 
Intended for a ſhelter 
But the rain made an aſs 
bans IT tilt and canvas, h 
ad the ſnow which you know is a melter, D. 
2. The cover of a boat, _ 
It is a ſmall veſſel, like in proportion to a Gr 
end tilt- boat. Sinks, 
The rowing crew, 2 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their 7i!rs in blue. Gar, 
3. A military game at which the combat. 
ants run againſt each other with lances 


on horſeback. 

His ſtudy is his rilt-yard, and his loves 

Are brazen images of canonized ſaints, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, 2 
if he had been ſworn brother to him; and he never 
ſaw him but once in the 7i/t-yard, and then he 
broke his head. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 

Images repreſenting the forms of Hercules, 
Apollo, and Diana, he placed in the i- yard at 
Conſtantinople. Krallen, 

The ſpouſals of Hippolite the queen, 
What tilts and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen, 

Dr iden 

In tilts and tournaments the valiant ow 
By glorious deeds to purchaſe Emma's love. Pas. 

4. A thruſt, 

His majeſty ſeldom diſmiſſed the foreigner till he 
had entertained him with the Naughter of twy or 
three of his liege ſubjects, whom he very dextrou!ly 
put to death with the zjlt of his lance, 

| Addijon's Frecbalder. 
5. Inclination forward; as, the veſſel is a 
tilt, when it is inclined that the liquor 
may run out. SY 
To TIL r. v. a, [from the noun. } 
1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 
Ajax interpos'd 
His ſevenfold ſhield, and ſcreen'd Laertes' ſon, 
When the inſulting Trojans urg'd him fore | 
With zilted ſpears. _ | Pie. 
2. To point as in tilts. 
Now horrid ſlaughter reigns: 
Sons againſt fathers tilt the fatal lance, 
Careleſs of duty, and their native grounds oh 
Diſtain with kindred blood. Piu 
3. [Tillen, Dutch.] To turn up ſo as t 
run out; as, the barrel is 2¼/%⁰d; that 
is, leaned forward. | 


To TiLT. v. . 
1. To run in tilts or tournaments. 
To deſcribe races and games, 
Or tilting furniture, emblazon'd ſhields. 


* 


T: yr 


Mii: . 


Friends all but even now; and then, but non 


Swords out and tilting one at other's breaſts, . 
In oppoſition bloody. Senden 6 _ 
Scow'ring the watch jrowe: 2 faſhion Wi 
Now we ſet up for tilting in the pit, 
Where tis e. by bullies, chicken-heartes 
To fright the ladies firſt, and then be _ , ; 


4. 
It is not yet the faſhion for women of . 
to tilts 


Satire 's 


TIM 


but I *m too difcreet 


6% weapon 
Sn cn a —_ _ tile at all I meets Pope. 
To ruſh as in CO e iolently, that the 
; Some ſay the ſpirits tilt ſo violently, cle, 


make holes _ we ſtrike, 
lay unſteadily. 
* ** f 7 'The floating nw war » 
aeg: and ſecure with beaked prow _ 
eee the waves. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
The Acer ſwift tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 
Till Grecian cliffs appear'd, Pope's Odyſſey+ 
'To fall on one hde. £ 
5 is kept from tilting 


1 4 
As the trunk of t qc body 
faxcard by the muſcles of the back, ſo from fall- 


irg ; 
TI TER. z. . [from tilt] One who 
tilts ; one who fights, 3 
A naiſns bier, that ſpurs his horſe on one fide, 
breaks his tai like a noble Sooſe. 3 
Shakeipeare's As you like it. 
He vs'd the only antique piiiiters, 3 
Deriv'd from old heroick tiſters. Hudibras. 
I; war you chuſe, and blood muſt nceds be ſpilt 
here, 5 
Let me alone to match your filter. Granville, 


Til rg. 2. /. [from ti.] Hulbandry ; 


culture. . | 
Bourn, bound of land, 7ilrb, vineyard, none; 


do ute of metal, corn, or wine, or oil. 

a 1 Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Give the fallow lands their ſeafons and their r1/7h. 
| | | Drayton. 

Her plenteous womb 
Exprefſeth its full ri/th and huſbandry. Shakeſp. 
Tir EH. adj. [from 7ill.] Arable ; tilled. 
| know not how this word can be fo uſed. 
Ke beheld a field, 

Part arable and tiltb; whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd. 
Ti BER. 2. /. [cymbpian,. Sax. 70 Guild. 

1. Wood fit for building. 

learn of lighter timber cotes to frame, 
Such as might ſave my ſheep and me from ſhame. 
Spenſer. 
For the body of the ſhips no nation doth equal 

England for the oaken timber wherewith to build 

them; but there muſt be a great providence uſed, 

that our ſhip tunber be not unneceſſarily waſted, 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
The ſtraw was laid below, 
Of chips and ſerewood was the ſecond row; 
The third of greens, and timber newly fell'd. 
| Dryden. 
There are harily any countries that are detti- 
we of the of their own growth. Hhoodavard. 
Cron theſe walls they plant quick and timber 
tees, which thrive exceedingly. Mortimer's Huſh. 
Who ſet the twigs, ſhall he remember, 
That is in haſte to ſell the timber? 
And what ſhall of thy woods remain, 
Except the box that threw the main ? 
2. The main trunk of a tree. 
| We take : 

From every tree, lop, bark, and part o' th' timber ; 

And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 

The ar will drink the ſap. Shakeſpeare. 

3. The main beams of a fabrick. 
+ Materials, ironically, 
Such diſpoſitions are the very errors of human 

Be; and yet they are the fitteſt timber to make 

P9.1ticks or, ike to knee timber, that is good for 

ſhip; to be totled, but not for houſes that ſhall 

and firm, Bacon. 
os BER. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 

Fit on a tree, A cant word. 

8 1 3 F up in a thicket of bruſh-wood, 

er tinbered upon a tree hard by. I. Eſi. 


7 
70 Try, v. a. To furniſh with beams 
or timber. 


I 3 5 . — 
"BERED. adj, [from timber ; timbre, 


Fr.] Built: fo d 7 
rmed; con ved 
He left the FR 3 tri . 


Prior. 


] cauſe he thought him the beſt rimbered to 
Its 


Lickward by thoſe of the belly. Grew's Colm. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


:Nion to his ſecond ſon ; not be- 


TIM 


Wotton. 
Many heads that undertake learning, were never 
ſquared nor timbered for it. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
T1 MBERSOW, 2. / A worm in wood; 
perhaps the wood louſe. 
Divers creatures, though they be loathſome to 
take, are of this kind; as earth-worms, timber- 
Was ſnails. Bacon. 
I'MBREL. 7. J. [timbre, Fr. tympanum, 
Lat.] A kind of muſical inftrument 
played by pulſation. 
The damſels they delight 
When they their timbrels ſmite, 
And thereunto dance and carrol ſweet. 
| Spenſer's Epithal. 
In their hands ſweet timbrels all upheld on hight. 
Spenſer. 
Praiſe with zimbrels, organs, flutes; 
Praiſe with viol.ns and lutes. Sandys's Paraph. 
For her, through Egypt's fruitful clime renown'd, 
Let weeping Nilus hear the timbrel ſound. 


| Pope's Statius. 
TIME. ». J. [xima, Saxon; tym, Erſe.] 
1. The meaſure of duration. ; 


This conſideration of duration, as ſet out by 
certain periods, and marked by certain meaſures 
or epochas, is that which moſt properly we cal! rie. 
Locke. 


Time 1s like a faſhionable hoſt, 
Thar Nightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand, 
But with his arms out- ſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps the incomer. Spa. Troilus and Creſſida. 

Come what come may, | 
Time and the hour runs through the rougheſt day. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend fo:th a 
groſs exhalement, be found a long time defective 
upon the exacteſt ſcale. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Time, which conſiſteth of parts, can be no part 
of infinite duration, cr of eternity; for then there 
would be infinite time pat to-day, which to- 
morrow will be more than infinite, Time is one 
thing, and infinite duration is another, Crew. 
2, Space of time. ET 

Daniel defired that he would give him time, and 

that he would ſhew him the interpretation, 
. Daniel, ii. 16. 
If a law be enacted to continue for a certain 
time, when that time is elapſed, the law ceaſeth 
without any farther abrogation. White. 
He for the time remain'd ſtupidly good. Milton. 
No time is allowed for digreſſions. Sift. 


3. Interval. 
Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may 
have continually in your hand; whereas perfumes 
you can take but at times. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. Life conſidered as employed, or deſtined 
to employment. 
A great devourer of his time, was his agency for 
men of quality. Fell. 
All ways of holy living, all inſtances and all 
kinds of virtue, lie open to thoſe who are maſters 
of theraſelves, their time, and their fortune, Low. 


5. Seaſon ; proper time. 
To every thing there is a ſeaſon, and a time to 
every purpoſe. Fcclus. iii. 1. 
They were cut down out of time, whoſe foun- 
dation was overflown with a flood. Jeb, xxii. 16. 
He found nothing but leaves on it; for the time 
of figs was not yet. | Mark, Xi. 13. 
Knowing the time, that it is high time to awake 
out of ſleep. Romans, Xiil. 11. 
Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his time. Dryd. 
I hope I come in time, if not to make, 
At leaſt to ſave, your fortune and your honour. 
{ Dryden. 
The time will come when we ſhall be forced to 
bring ourevil ways to remembrance, and then con- 
ſideration will do us little good. Calamy's Sermons. 


6. A conſiderable ſpace of duration; con- 
tinuance ; proceſs of time, 


ſupport ö 


TIM 
Fight under him, there 's plunder to be had; 
A captain is a very gainful trade: 
And when in ſervice your beſt days are ſpent, 
In time you may command a regiment. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
In time the mind reflects on its own operations 
about the ideas got by fenſation, and thereby ſtores 
itſelf with a new ſet of ideas, ideas of reflection. 
Lockes 
One imagines, that the terreſtrial matter which 
is ſhowered down along with rain enlarges the bulk 
of the earth, and that it will in time bury all things 
under ground. Moodæuard. 
I have reſolved to take time, and, in ſpite of 
all misfortunes, to write you, at intervals, a long 


letter. Swift. 
7. Age; part of duration diſtinct from 
other parts. 


They ſhall be given into his hand until a time 
and times. Dan. vii. 25s 
If we ſhould impute the heat of the ſeaſon un- 


to the co-operation of any ſtars with the ſun, it 
ſeems more favourable for our times to aſcribe the 


ſame unto the conſtellation of Leo. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The way to pleaſe being to imitate nature, the 
poets and the painters, in ancient times, and in the 
beit ages, have ſtudied her. Dryden's Dufreſuay. 

8. Paſt time. 

I was the man in th' moon when time was. 

: Shakeſpeares 
9. Early time, 

Stanley at Boſworth- field, though he came time 
enough to ſave his lite, yet he ſtaid long enough to 
endanger it. | Bacon. 

If they acknowledge repentance and a more ſtrict 
obedience to be one time or other neceſſary, they 
imagine It is time enough yet to ſet about theſe due 
ties. ; Rogers. 

10. Time conſidered as affording oppor- 
tunity. | 

The earl loſt no time, but marched day and night. 

Clarendon, 

He continued his delights ti!l all the enemies 
horſe were piled through his quarters; nor did 
then purſue them in any times Clarendon. 

J would aſk any man that means to repent at 
his death, how he knows he ſhall have an hour's 
time for it ? Duty of Man. 

Time is loſt, which never will renew, 
While we too far the pleafing path purſue, 
Surveying nature. Dryden's Virgil. 
11. Particular quality of ſome part of du- 
ration. 

Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 

Brandiſh your cryſtal treſſes in the ſky. Shakeſps 
All the prophets in their age, the times 
Of great Methiah fing. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

It any reply, that the times and manners of men 
will not bear ſuch a practice, that is an anſwer 
from the mouth of a profeſſed fime- ſer ver. Southe 

12. Particular time. 
SOive order, that no ſort of perſon 
Have, any time, recourſe unto the princes. Shak. 

When that company died, what time the fire de- 
voured two hundred and fifty men. 

Numbers, xxvi. 10. 

The worſt on me muſt light, when time ſhall be. 

; | Milton. 

A time will come, when my maturer muſe 
In Cæſar's wars a nobler theme ſhall chuſe. Dryd. 

Theſe reſervoirs of ſnow they cut, diſtributing 
them to ſeveral ſhops, that from time to time ſup- 
ply Naples. Addiſon. 

13. Hour of childbirth. | 

She intended to ſtay till delivered; for ſhe was 
within one month of her time. Clarendon. 

The firſt time I ſaw a lady dreſſed in one of 
theſe petticoats, I blamed her for walking abroad 
when ſhe was ſo near her time; but ſoon I found 
all the modiſh part of the ſex as far gone as herſelf, 

Addiſon's Spectator. 


14. Repetition of avy thing, or mention 
with reference to repetition. 8 
| ED Four 


87 Have their hearts hung extremely high; 


5 TIM 


Four tes he croſs'd the car of night. Milton. 
Many times I have read of the like attempts 
begun, but never of any finiſhed, Heylyn. 


Every fingle particle would have a ſphere of 
void ſpace around it many hundred thouſand mil- | 


lion million thnes bigger than the dimenſions of 
that particle. Bentley. 
Lord Oxford, I have now the third time men- 
tioned in this letter, expects you, Svift. 
15. Muſical meaſure. 
Muſick do I hear! 
Ha, ha! keep time. How ſour ſweet muſick is 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept ! 
Shakeſpeare. 
You by the help of tune and time 
Can make that ſong which was but rhyme. 
Waller. 
On their exalted wings 
To the cœleſtial orbs they climb, 
And with th' harmonious ſpheres keep e. 
| Denbam. 
Heroes who o'ercome, or die, 


The ftrings of which in battle's heat 

Again their very corſlets beat; | 

Keep time with their own trumpet's meaſure, 

And yield them moſt exceſhve pleaſure, Pricr. 

To TIE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do 
at a proper time. : 

There is no greater wiſdom than well to time the 
beginnings and onſets of things. . 

Pacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

It is hard to believe, that where his moſt nu- 
merous miracles were afforded, they ſhould all want 
the advantage of the congruous timings to give 
them their due weight and efficacy. Hammond. 

The timing of things is a main point in the dit- 
patch of all aFairs. LL Efrrange. 

This *ths to have a virtue out of ſeafon : 
Mercy is good, but kings mittake its ming. Dryd. 

A man's conviction ſhould be ftrong. and fo 
well timed, that worlely advantages may ſeem to 

: have no ſhare in it. Addiſon. 
2. To regulate as to time. 
To the ſame purpoſe old Epopeus ſpoke, 
Who overlook'd the oars, and 7im'd the ftrolte, 
| | Addiſon. 
3. To meaſure harmonically. 

He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 

Was tim'd with dying cries. Shakeſp. Crrizlanus. 
Tinu ETV TL. adj. [time and full.] Seaſon- 
able; timely ; early. 

If this arch-politician find in his pupils any re- 
morſe, any feeling of God's future judgments, he 
perſuades them that God hath ſo great need of 
men's ſouls, that he will accept them at any time, 
and upon any condition; interrupting, by his vi- 
gilant endeavours, all offer of timeful return towards 
God. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

Ti MELESS. adj. [from time. | 
1. Unſeaſonable; done at an improper 


time, | 
Nor fits it to prolong the heav'nly feat 
Timeliſe, indecent, but retire to reſt. Pope's Od;/7. 
2. Untimely ; immature ; done before the 
proper time. | 
A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs vou down, 
If unprevented, to your timeleſs grave. Shakeſpeare. 
Noble Gloſter's death, 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform'd 
The bloody office of his timeleſs end. Shak. R. II. 
'TYMELY. adj. [from 7ime.] Seaſonable; 


ſufficiently early. 


The weſt glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day, | 


Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace 
'To gain the timely inn. 
Happy were I in my timely death, 

Could all my travels warrant me they live. Shakeſp. 
Leſt hear ſhould hinder us, his timely care 

Hath unbeſought provided. Milton. 
I'll to my charge, 

And ſhow my duty by my timely care. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


T\"MELY, adv. [from time.] Early; ſoon. 
The beds i' th* e ut are loft, and thanks to you, 


That call'd me timelier than my purpoſe hither, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


Sent to forewarn 
Us timely of what elſe might be our loſs. 
Timely advis'd, the coming evil ſhun 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Prior. 
T1*MEPLEASER, 2. , [time and pleaſe.) 
One who complies with prevailing opi- 
nions, whatever they be. 
Scandal, the ſuppliants for the people, call them 
Timepleaſers, flatterers, focs to nobleneſs. Shakeſp. 
T1'MESERVING. 2. . [time and ſerwe.] 
Mean compliance with preſent power. 


but two words for the ſame thing, abandon the 
church of England, this will produce confuſion. 


TIMID. adj. [timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] 


wanting boldneſs. 1 
Poor is che triumph wer the timid hare, Thomſen, 
T1MIDITY. 2. . | timidite, Fr. timiditas, 
Lat. from fimid.] Feariulnefs ; timorouſ- 


neſs ; habitual cowardice. 
The hare figured pufiilaniinity and rimidity from 
its temper. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
T1 MOROUS. adj. [limor, Latin.] Fearfal ; 
full of fear and ſeruple. | 
Prepotleſſed heads will ever doubt it, and ti- 
morous beliets will never dare to trv it, 
Br.wnr's Vulgar Errours. 
The infant flames, whil't yet they were conceal'd 
In tm rous doubts, with pity J beheld; 
With caſy ſmiles diſpell'd the ſilent f-ar, 
That durſt not tell me what I dy'd to hear. Pricr, 
Ti mMorouUSLY. adv, | from 7Uimorcus. | 


Feartully ; with much fear. 

| We would have had you heard 

The traitor ſpeak, and rim*rovfly confeſs 

The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons. Shak. 
Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh 

gold from a ſtone, and metal from wood, yet they 

but 73f25roufly ventured on ſuch terms which ſhould 

pretend to ſignify their real eſſencts. 
Let daſtard ſouls be rimoroufſy wife: 

But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 

Far-fancy'd ills, and dangers out of fight. 

| A. Phillips. 


Ti MoROUSNESS. . J. [from timorous.] 


Fearfulneſs. | 

The clergy, through the timoyouſreſs of many 
among them, were refuſed to be heard by their 
council, Sæoift. 
Tr'uovs. adj, [from time.] Early; timely ; 
not innate. Obſolete, h 

By a wiſe and timcus inquiſition, the peccant 
humours and humuuriits muſt be diſcovered, 
purged, or cut off, Bacon. 
TIN. 1. /, [len, Dutch. ] 
1. One of the primitive metals, called by 


the chemiſts Jupiter. 
Quickſilver, lead, iron, and tin, have opacity or 
blackneſs. Peacham en Blazoning. 


Tin ore ſometimes holds about one- ſixth of tin. 
W:oaward. 


2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 


To Tin. v. a. | from the noun. ] To cover 

| with tin. | 

To keep the earth from getting into the veſſel, 

he employed a plate of iron tinned over and per- 

forated. Boyle. 
The cover may be tinned over only by nailing of 

ſingle tin plates over it. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
New tinning a ſaucepan is chargeable. Swift. 

"Ti'ncar. 2. /. A mineral. 

The tincal of the Perſians ſeems to be the chry- 


ſocolla of the ancients, and what our borax is made 
of. p Woodward. 


* | 


If ſuch by trimming and timeſerving, which are 


Fearfvl; timorous ; wanting courage; 


Locke. 


I 1 E 
Se - 7, OY 
ale I 


To TincrT, *. a. [tinFus, Lat. 2er F 
Some bodies have a more depa » do die. 


others in colouration; for a ſm 
will tinct more than a very 


ble nature than 
all quantit V of faft-og 
Sreat quantity of wins 
Some were tincted I 

© tincted blue, ſome red, other: Yellow, 
Fr, 


and 
and al that 


I diſtilled ſome of the tinfed liquor. 
came over was as limpid as rock warer, D 
Thoſe who have preſerved an innocene Ke 
not ſufter the whiter parts of their ſoul 5 s 5 
coloured or tincted by the reſlection of one "oy 
2. To imbue with a taſte, Pre of Fig, 
We have artificial. wells made in imitartgn af 
the natural, as tin&ed upon vitriol, ful. ... 
ſteel. | * Fa 
I'I NST. z./. [from the verb.] Colcar: 
ſtain; ſpot. We 
That great med'cine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee. 1 
The firſt ſcent of a veifel laſts, and ti . 

wool firſt appears of. «Bn J 
Of evening inc 5 
The purple-ftreaming amethiſt is thine, Su 
TixcrukE. z. /. [ teinture, Fr. {15 

from 7infus, Lat.] 
J 5 BW: 
1. Colour or taſte ſuperadded by Lge. 
thing. 
The ſight muſt be ſweetly deceived he vn ita. 
ſible paſſage from bright colours to d inter, wich 
Italian artizans call the middle tee 
Wotten' Arebis hre. 
Hence the morning planet gilds her horn, 
By tincture or reflection they augment 

Their ſmall peculiar. In. 
*T'is the fate of princes, that no knowledge 
Come pure to them, but, valling thiol the ey:s 
And ears of other men, it takes 4 tir; 
From every channel. | Perbay, 
That beloved thing engroſſes him, 27%, !Ukr 
coloured glaſs before his eves, caſts itz wn 
and tin&ure upon all the images of thing, K. 
To begin the practice of an aft with aer. 
ture of the rules, is to expoſe ourſehies to tie {lng 
of thoſe who are judges. a Deren 
Malignant tempers, whatever kind of eder 
are engaged in, will diſcover their natura: ve 


450 


of mind. | lid in. 
s a 1 
Few in the next generation wh wlan ue 
and read, and have an early fi vi 1.70 


Sire of her joy, and ſource of her den. 
O! wing'd with pleaſure, take thy herr: . 
And give each future morn a HHH 1309 OG 

| oY 


All manners take a fincture from our 02, 
Or come diſcolour'd through our pat/7> (675% 
FFI 
Have a care left ſome darling focnce 1 17 


prevail over your mind, as to give 2 1000 

tincture to all your other ſtudies, and die ot 

your ideas. | [i atit 
8 17108 

2. Extract of ſome drug made in g. 

In tinctures drawn from vegetables, ts ener 

ous {pirit of wine diftilied off, leaves wwe we nh 
the vegetable. P 
To Ti'NCTURE, v. 4. [from tue noun, ] 

1. To imbue or impregnate Wii ſome co 


lour or taſte. 

The bright ſan compacts the pre: 
Imparting radiant luſtre like is ! 1 
He rincrures rubies with their rofy hüte, 


And on the ſaphire ſpreads a leave!) _ = 


* 
10 
. 


0 A 
1 ne 
105 ode; 


uring 
WEE: Ti'xd 
A little black paint will ff a — 1 

gay colours. 41 
2. To imbue the mind. 1 to 
Early. were our minds tir Sure avs 4 whit 
guiſhing ſenſe of good and evil; cf ending linge 
leeds of a divine love, and holy fear ors 
© ſown in our hearts. 7 


tverꝗ 


82 ö wm * - 


TIN 
[1endgan, Gothick ; ven- 


R To kindle ; to {et on fire. | 


w__ leyndne, zendne, Saxon. ] 


nently inflammable placed 


dan, 8 
YEN. me 
Any thing em i 
to catch fire. 

Strike on the tinder, 


G ſhameleſs 


ho! : 
Shakeſpeare s Othell:. 


paſtimes were their youth 


o theie 5 1 | 

oath thereby adding, as it were, fire © finder. 

* | Hakeawill, 
fire do meet with tinder, 


here foarks and 
— —— fire will ſtill engender. Suck. 
Whoever our trading with England would hinder, 
To -:4ame both the nations do plainly conſpire z 
blcauſe Iridh linen will ſoon turn to tinder, = 
And waol it is greaſy, and quickly takes fire. Swift. 


T1'x DER BOX. 12.4. 
vox for holding tinder. 
That worthiy patriot, once the bellows . : | 
And tinderbox of all his fellows. Hudibras. 
He might even as well have employed his time 
„ caching moles, making lanterns and tinder- 
5 Aiterbuty. 
Tixe . / Diune, Iſlandick.) 
|. The tooth of a harrow; the ſpike of a 
fork. a 
n the ſouthern parts of England t'tey deſtroy 
moles by trags 3 
(re or teeth through them. Morrimer's Hubandry. 
ies or tee _— 
2. Trouble; diſtrels. 
The tragical effect, 5 
Veuchlate, O thou the mournful'ſt muſe of nine, 
run wont'ſt the tragick ſtage for to direct, | 
In f:1eral complaints and wailtul tine. Spenſer. 
7 TI x E. v. 4. [tynan, Saxon. ] | 
;, To kindle 3 to light; to ſet on fire, 
Strfetul Atin in their ſtubborn mind 
Hals 9: contention and hot vengeance tin d. Spen. 
The clouds | 
Iu ting or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 
ire the ant lightning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n 
down, 
Nin dies the gumm bark of fir. Milton. 
The prieſt with holy hands was ſeen to tine 
The cloven woody and pour the ruddy wine. Dryd. 


2. [cinan, Saxon, zo ſbut.] To ſhut, 
To TIx E. v. te 
Spenſer, 


1. To rage; to ſmart. 
2. To fight, | 
Eden tain'd with blood of many a band 
Of Scots and Englith both, that tined on his ſtrand, 
; f Spenier - 
T: Tix GE. wv. a. [tingo, Lat.] 
pregnate or imbue with a colour or 
tate. 
Sd. Roger is ſomething of an humouriſt; and his 


o 
. 


virtues, as well as imperfections, are tinged by a 


certain extravagance, which makes them particy- 
larly his, Alldiſon's Spectator. 

A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a 
elle uit a little red, doth not preſently loſe its 
cle; bat a white powder mixed wich any co- 
Haris preſently tinge with that colour, and is 
equilly capable of veing tinged with any colour 
Wiai2ver, 


oy 2 Newwten's Opticks. 
1! the eye be tinged with any colour, as in the 
zaahdice, 10 as to tinge pictures in the bottom of 
the eye with that colour, all objects appear tinged 
Wirth tue lane colour. Newton, 
Shelays tome uſeful bile aſide, 
To nge the Chyle's infipid tide z 
Ele we ſhould want both gibe and ſatire, 
Ang all be burſt with pure good- nature. Prizr. 
The infulions of rhubarb and ſaffron tirre the 
os with a hig) yellow. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Tixcexrt, aj. [tingens, Lat.] Having 
the power to tinge. | 
> Dn e by the dincture it afforded, appeared 
ee coloured part genuine; but as for the 
nn „ appears much leſs enriched with che 
en property, 


[zinder and box.] The | 


that fall on them, and ſtrike ſharp 


To im- 


Heyle. N 


TIN . 


TiincLass, n. J. [tin and glaſs.) Biſ- 


muth, 

To T1'NGLE. v. u. [tingelen, Dutch.] 

1. To feel a ſound, or the continuance of 
a ſound, in the ears. This is perhaps 
rather tinkle. 

The ears of them that hear it ſhall tingle. Bible. 
When our ear tinglcth, we uſually ſay that ſome- 
body is talking of us; which is an ancient con- 
CCits | Browns 

2. To feel a ſharp quick pain with a ſen- 

ſation of motion. | 


The pale boy ſenator yet tingling ſtands. Pepe. 


3. To feel either pain or pleaſure with a 


ſenſation of motion. The ſenſe of this 
word 15 not very, well aſcertained. 

They ſuck pollution through their ringlirg Barc, . 

b Ke. 

In a palſy, ſometimes the ſerſation or feeling 

is either totally aboli;ted, or dull with a ſenſe of 

tirglirg · ; Arbuthnot. 

To TIN k. v. 2. [linnio, Lat. fincian, 
Welit.] To make a ſharp ſhrill noiſe. 

TiN EER. 2. % [from tin, becauſe their 

way of proclaiming their trade is to 

beat a kettle, or becauſe in their work 

they make a tinkling noiſe.] A mender 


of old braſs. 1 
Am not I old Sly's ſon, by education a card- 
maker, and now by preſent proſeſſion a fixer? 
Spakeſpeares 
My copper medals by the pound 
May be with learned juſtice weigh'd: 
To turn the balance, Otho's head 
May be thrown in: and for the mettle, 
The coin may mend a mrs kettle, Prizr, 
To T:'NxLE. v. . |tinter, Fr. tinnio, 
Lat.] 
1. To make a ſharp quick noiſe ; to clink. 
The daughters of Zion are haughty, and wall: 
with ſtretched out necks, making a tinkling with 
their feet,  Jjaiah. 
His feeble hand a javelin threw, 
Which flutt'ring, ſeem'd to loiter as it flew : 
Juft, and but barely, to the mark it held, 
And faintly tinkled on the brazen ſhield. 
Dryden's ZEneid. 
The ſprightly horſe 
Moves to the muſick of his tinting bells. Dodjl:y. 
2. It ſeems to have been improperly uſed 
by Pope. 
The wand'ring ſtreams that ſhine between the 
hills, | 


The grots that echo to the 7inkling rills. Pape. 


3. To hear a low quick noiſe. 


With deeper brown the grove was overſpread, 
A ſudden horrour ſelz'd his giddy head, 
And his ears tinted, and the colour fled, Dryden. 
TIN MAN. . J [tia and man.] A manu- 
facturer of tin, or iron tinned over. 
Didſt thou never pop ; | 
Thy head into a zinmar's ſhop ? Prior. 
TINNER. #. . [from tin; din, Saxon. ] 
One who works in the tin mines. 
The Corniſh men, many of them could for a 
need live under ground, that were tinnerss 
Bacor's H.nry VII. 
T1'NNY. adj. [from tiu.] Abounding With 
tin. - 42 85 | 
Thoſe arms of ſea that thruſt into the riuny 
ſtrand, ' Drayton 


T1i'NPENNY, 2. /, A certain cuſtomary 


duty anciently paid to the tithingmen. | 


T1i'NSEL. u. . [etincelle, Fr.] 
1. A kind of ſhining cloth. 
A tinſel vail her amber locks did ſhrowd, 


That ſtrove to cover what it could not hide. Fairf. | 


Bailey. | 


IT 1+ 
It 's but a night-gown in reſpect of yours; cloth 
of gold and cuts, underborne with à bluiſh rinſel. 
Shakeſpeare 
By Thetis' tinſel ſlipper'd feet, 
And the ſongs of ſirens ſweet. Milton. 


2. Any thing — with falſe luſtre; 


any thing ſhewy and of little value. 
For favours cheap and common who would ftrive ? 
Yet ſcatter'd here and there I ſome behold, 
Who can diſcern the tinſel from the gold. Dryden. 
If the man will too curiouſly examine the ſuper- 
ficial tinjel good, he undeceives himſelf to his own 


cot, Norris. 
No glitt'ring tinſel of May- fair 
Could with this rod of Sid compare. Swift. 


Ye tinjel inſects, whom a court maintains, 
That counts your beauties only by your ſtains, 
Spin all your cobwebs o'er the eyes of day, 


The mule's wing ſaall bruſh you all away. Pope. 


To T1'NSEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


decorate with cheap ornaments; to 
adorn with luftre that has no value. 
Hence, you phantaſtick poſtillers in ſong, 


My text defeats your art, tis Nature's tongue, 


Scorns all her tizſeil'd metaphors of pelt, 

Iiuftrared by nothing but herſelf, Cleaveland, 
She, tinſell'd o'er in robes of varying hues, 

With lelf-applauſe her wild creation views 

Sees momentary monſters rife and fall, | 

And with her own fool's colours gilds them all. . 


Popes G 
TIN r. 2. J. [ teinte, Fr. tinta, Ital.] A dye; 
a colour. | 
Whether thy hand ſtrike out ſome free deſign, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at ev'ry line; 
Or blend in beauteous tire the colour'd maſs, 
And from the canvas call tne mimick face. Pope. 
The virtues of moſt men will only blow, 
Like coy auriculas, in Alpine ſnow : 
Tranſplant them to the equinoctial line, 
Their vigour fickens, and their tints decline. Harte. 
Though it be allowed that elaborate harmony of 
colouring, a brilliancy of tints, a ſoft and gradual 


tranſition from one to another, preſent not to the 


eye what an harmonious concert of muſick does to 


the ear; it muſt be remembered, that painting 
Reynolds. 

Bailey. 
Tiny: adj. [ tint, tynd, Daniſn.] Little * 


is not merely a gratification of ſight. 


TINWORM. 2. /. An inſect. 


ſmall; pany.. A burleſque word. 
Any pretty little tiny kickſhaws. Shak, Hen. IV. 
When that I was a little tiny boy, 


A fooliſh thing was but a toy. Shak. Tro. Night. 


But ah! 1 fear thy little fancy roves 
On little jemales, and on little loves; 
Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny ſpouſe, 
The baby playthings that adorn thy houſe, Sui. 
TIE. 2. J. [lip, tipken, Dutch.] Top; 
end; point; extremity. 
The /ip no jewel needs to wear, 


The tip is jewel of the ear. Sidney. 


They touch the beard with the zip of their tongue, 


and wet it. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Thrice upon thy fingers tip, 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 
All the pleaſure dwells upon the . of his tongue. 
; : ; Hon tb. 
She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet 
knows any thing of but herſelf, and thirty clan- 
deftine marriages. that have not been touched by 
the ip of the tongue. Addiſon. 
I no longer look upon lord Plauſible as ridicu- 
lous, for admiring a lady's fine zip of an ear and 
pretty elbows Papee - 
To T1y. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To top; to end; to cover on the end. 
In his hand a reed | | 
Stood waving, tipp'd with fire. Milton's Par. Lofts 
With truncheon tipp'd with iron head, 
The warriour to the liſts he led. Hudibras. 
How would the old king ſmile 
To fee you weigh the paws, when rifp'd with gold, 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhovilders? 
1 Addiſons . 
Odarto'sg 
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TIP 


Quarto's, octavo's ſhape the leſs' ning pyre, 
And laſt a little Ajax tips the ſpire. Pope's Dunciad. 
Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shin'd in deſcription, he might ſhow it; 
Tell how the moon- beam trembling falls, 
And tips with filver all the walls. Pope's Horace. 
Tipt with jet, . 
Fair ermines ſpotleſs as the ſnows they preſs. 
: : | Themſon. 
2. To ſtrike ſlightly ; to tap. 
She writes love-letters to the youth in grace, 
Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold's face. 
| * Dryden. 
The pert jackanapes tipped me the wink, and 


put out his tongue at his grandfather. Tatler. 
A third rogue tips me by the elbow. Sꝛvift. 


Their judgment was, upon the whole, 
That lady is the dulleſt ſoul; 
Then tipt their forehead in a jeer, - 


As who ſhould ſay, ſhe wants it here. Swift. 
When I ſaw the keeper frown, 

Tipping him with half a crown, 

Now, ſaid I, we are alone, 

Name your heroes one by one. Favit. 


Tir ET. 2. /. [dæppex, Sax. ] Something 
worn about the neck. | 
His turban was white, with a ſmall red croſs on 
the top: he had alſo a zipper of fine linnen. Bacon. 
To TIPLE. v. 2. [| zepel, a dug, old Teu- 
tonick. ] To drink luxuriouſly ; to waſte 


life over the cup. 

Let us grant it is not amiſs to ſit, 
And keep the turn of rippling with a ſlave, 
To reel the ſtreets at noon. 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleepatra. 
To TITLE. v. a. To drink in luxury or 


excels. 
While his canting drone-pipe ſcann'd 
The myſtic figures of her hand, 
He ripples palmeſtry, and dines | 
On all her fortune-rtelling lines. Cleavcland. 
To a ſhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 
Before the barley-pudding comes in place; 
Then bids fall on; himſelf for ſaving charges 
A peel'd flic'd onion eats, and ripples verjuice. 
Dryden. 


If a ſlumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy 's ſtill awake, 
— Thoughtful of drink, and eager, in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale. Philips. 
TIPLE. 2. , [from the verb.] Drink; 


liquor. 
While the tipple was paid for, all went merrily 
on. L'Eſtrange. 
'Ti'PPLED. adj. [from ripple.] Tipſy; 
drunk. | a 
Merry, we ſail from the eaſt, 
Half tippled at a rainbow feaſt. Drodcn. 


TrpPLER. z. /. [from tipple.] A fottiſh 
drunkard ; an idle drunken fellow. 
T1" PSTAFF. 2. J. [tip and tagt. 
1. An officer with a itaff tipped with metal. 
2. The ſtaff itſelf ſo tipt. 
One had in his hand a tipfaff of a yellow cane, 
tipped at both ends with blue. Bacon, 
Tr'rs v. adj. [from tipple.] Drunk; over- 
powered with exceſs of drink. 
The riot of the 2% bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian finger in their rage. Shak. 
Welcome joy and feaſt, | | 
Midnight ſhout and revelry, 


Tipſy dance and jollity. Milton. 


Tir TOR. 2. J. [tip and zoe.] The end of 


the toe. 


Where the fond ape himſelf uprearing high, | 


- Upon his tiptoes ſtalketh ſtately by. | 
Sy Spenſer's Hubberd's Tale. 
He that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tiptoe when this day is nam d, 
And rouze him at the name of Criſpian. Shakeſp. 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 


3. Furniture; apparatus. 
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Religion ſtands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to paſs to the American ſtrand. Herbert. 
Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, | 
And ſtood on tif toes from the ground. Dryden. 
Tire. u. . [tuyr, Dutch.] 5 
1. Rank; row. Sometimes written ier. 


clear above water, when all loading is in, or elſe 
thote your beſt pieces will be of ſmall uſe at fea, in 
any grown weather that makes the billows to r ſe. 
| Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Stood rank'd of ſeraph'm another row, 
In poſture to diſplode their ſecond tire | 
Of thunder. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
In all thoſe wars there were few triremes, moſt 
of them being of one tire of oars of fifty banks. 
| Arburhnot. 
2. [Corrupted from tiar or tiara, or from 
attire.) A head-dreſs. 9 
On her head ſhe wore a tire of gold, | 
Adorn'd with gems and ouches. Spenſer. 
Here is her picture: let me ſee; 
If I had ſuch a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers. Shakeſpeare, 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 
Now fills a burniſh'd throne of quenchleſs fire, 
And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flame; the tire, 
That crowns his hated head, on high appears. 
Craſba u. 
When the fury took her ſtand on high, 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round. 


Pape. 


Saint George's worth : 
Enkindles like defire of high exploits : 
Immediate fieges, and the tire of war 
Row! in thy eager mind. Philips. 
When they firſt peep forth of the ground, they 
ſhew their whole tire of leaves, then flowers, next 
leeds. Noodeoard. 


To Tire. v. a. [xinian, Saxon.] 
1. To fatigue ; to make weary ; to haraſs; 


to wear out with labour or tediouſneſs. 
Tir'd with toil, all hopes of ſafety paſt, * 
From pray'rs to wiſhes he deſcends at laſt. D;yde-, 
For this a hundred voices J deſire, i 
To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou'd tire; 
Yet never could be worthily expreſt, | 
How deeply thou art ſeated in my breaſt. 
Diyden's Perſius. 
2. It has often cut added, to intend the ſig- 
nification. _ 8 | 
Often a few that are Riff do tire out a greater 
number that are more moderate. Bacor*s Eſſays. 
A lonely way 
The chcerleſs Albion wander'd half a day; 
Tir'd cut, at length a ſpreading ſtream he ſpy'd. 
X Tickel. 


3. [From attire or tire, from tiara.) To 

dreſs the head. | 
Jezebel painted her face, and tired her head. 

* 2 Kings, ix. 30. 

To TIERE. v. a. [xeoan, Saxon. ] To fail 

with wearineſs. | 

T1'REDNESS. 2. , [from tired.) State of 


being tired; wearineſs. 

It i, not through the tiredneſs of the age of 
the earth, but through our own negligence, that 
it hath not ſatisfied us bountifully. 

| | Hakewvill on Providence. 
T1 RESO MBE. adj.” [ from zire.] Weariſome; 
fatiguing; tedious. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will 
prove tireſome to the reader, the poet muſt ſometimes 
relie ve the ſubject with a pleaſant and pertinent di- 

greſſion. TRI REES Addiſon. 

Nothing is ſo tireſome as the works of thoſe cri- 
ticks who write in a dogmatick way, without lan- 
guage, genius, or imagination. Addiſon. 


T1 RESOMENESS. 2. /. [ from tiręſome.] Act 


* * * * 
R 
ON 4 


Pour loweſt tire of ordnance muſt lie four foot | 


TE EM 2) R 


4 * 
0 | I T 


Ti'REWOMAN. 2. . fri | 
woman whoſe 42 on OS] A 
for the head, make Creſſez 


Why ſhould they not 
outſide falhionnblen ef of = EY 


Tir INGHOUSE, u. / Lire 
Tr RINGROOM, roc m.] 
which players dreſs for the 
This green plot (ſhall 
brake our tiringhou'e. f 
Man's lite s a tragedy ; his mat!.er”; Wo: 
From which he enters, is the bir. gro; 8 
This ſpacious earth the theatre, and the 
That country which he lives in 
Folly, and vice, are actors. 


TIRWIIr. n. J. [ vanellus, Lat.] 


e Fas 
. ad __ 
7 Paſfions, rue, 


Nix, 
A bird, 
, | = Ain Sort 

T1s, contracted for 17 75. 

7is deſtiny unſhunnable. Kali 
7 . — - To 

Tr's1CaL. adj, | for phthifical.] Conſunp. 
tive. 

TrYs1cx. . . [corrupted from Phtbifck, 
Conſumption; morbid waſte, 

Ti'ss uk. 2. . [tiffue, Fr. dir an, tr my 
Norman Saxon.] Cloth interwoven il 
gold or ſilver, or figured colours. 

In their glittering 4e emblaz d 

Foly memorials, acts of zeal and lote, 
Recorded eminent. Miltin's Parat L8, 

A robe of tiſſue, ſtiff with go den v, © * 
An upper veſt, once Helen's rich attire; 
From Argos by the fam'd adultreſs broyche, 
With golden flow'rs and winding foliaze wroutht, 

f Dryter, 

To T1'ssve. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
interweave ; to variegate. 

The chariot was covered with cloth of gold tified 
upon blue, . Bacin's New Atlarty, 
They have been always frank of their blulng 

to countenance any great action; and then, accord. 
ing as it ſzould proiper, to fue upon it fume pre- 
tence or other. Wit, 

Mercy will fit between, 
Thron'd in celeſtial ſheen, 
With radiant feet the ti/ucd clouds down ſteer ag. 


| Min. 
T | 
1. A ſmall horſe: generally in contempt, 
No ſtoring of paſture with baggagely ri, 
With ragged, with aged, and evil at hit. Tape, 
Thou might'| have ta'en cxampuc 
From what thou read'ſt in ſtory; 
Being as worthy to fit 
On an ambling ri: 
As thy predeceſſor Dory. 
2. A woman : in contempt. 5 
What does this envious zit, but away to her - 
ther with a tale ? E. 
A willing tit that will venture her corps _ 5 
5 
Short pains for thee, for me a ſon and heir, 
Girls coſt as many throes in bringing fi 
Beſide, when born, the tits are little worthe vn 
3. A titmouſe or tomtit, [ pars, Lat.] A 
bird. EE 
TiTB1'T. 2. J [properly tidbit ; tit, ten. 
der, and Bit.] Nice bit; nice food. E 
John pampered eſquire South with _ wy 
grew Wantone 1 
Ti T EEA BLE. adj, [from tithe.) Subject to 
the payment of tithes; that of which 


tithes may be taken. : . 

The 1 prieft ſhall, on taking the we 
allegiance to his majeſty, be entitled to : _ * 
or tithe of all things tirhcab/c in lrelan bogs 28 
to the papiſts, within their reſpective par 9910 


Wiſts 


'TITHE. 


Dinlam 


ee 


| Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains” tops. Shak. 


or quality of being tireſome, | 


ds oe m Q - ms: . os 


7 


3 Tickling the parſon as 


% 


TIT 


| lt tenth.] 
E. Ms 2 ſreoða, Saxon, 
m_ tenth part 3 the part aſſigned to 
"us maintenance of the miniſtry. 
Many have made witty invectives againſt uſury : 
they ſay, thatit is pity the devil ſhould have God's 
= which is the tithe. ; 8 er Bacon. 
F Sometimes comes ſhe with a tithe pig's tail, 
he lies aſleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefices Shakeſpeare. 
2. The tenth part of any thing. 
I bare ſearched man by man, boy by boyz the 


ir was never loſt ia my houſe before. 
tbe of 2 half Shakeſpeare. 


Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſ- 


| _ mongſt many thouſand diſmes 


ry tithe 1 ] | 
ee as dear as, Helen. & Bak. Troil. and Creſſida. 


, Small part; ſmall portion, unleſs it be 
miſprinted for titles. 

Offenfive wars for religion are ſeldom to be 
2>proved, unleſs they have ſome mixture 1 civil 

obs acon.s 
titkes. 
tax; to levy the tenth part. 

When I come to the zi:hing of them, I will zirbe 
them one with another, and will make an Iriſhman 
the tithingman. — on Ireland. 

By decimation and a tit bed death, 

Vf thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtin'd tenth, 
2 Shakeſpeare. 

When thou haſt made an end of tithing all the 
tithes of thine increaſe, the third year, the year of 
tibing, give unto the Levite, ſtranger, fatherleſs, 
and widow. . Deut. xxvi. 12. 

7, Tir nE. v. 1. To pay tithe. 

For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 

Tithe ſo as thy cattle the Lord do not ſtrike. Tuſſer. 
TrTaH8R. 2. J [from 7ithe.] One who ga- 


thers tithes. 

Ti THIN G. . + [ c7thinga, law Latin, 
from tithe.] 

1. Tithing is the number or company of 
ten men with their families knit toge- 
ther in a ſociety, all of them being bound 
to the king for the peaceable and good 
behaviour of each of their ſociety: of 
theſe companies there was one chief per- 
ſon, who, from his office, was called 
(toothingman) tithingman; bur now he 
is nothing but a conſtable, Convel. 

Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithing, 
and ſtock puniſhed and impriſoned. 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. Tithe; tenth part due to the prieſt, 
Though vicar be bad, or the parſon be evil, 
Go not for thy tiching thyſelf to the devil. Tuſſer. 

TiTHINGMAN, z. . [tithing and man. A 
petty peace- officer; an under conſtable, 
His hundred is not at his command further than 
bis prince's ſervice; and alſo every tit bingman may 
controul him. Spenſer. 

TrravuAT. z. , [tithymalle, French; 
tymallus, Latin.] An herb. Ainſw. 

77 TITrILLATE. v. z. Leitillo, Lat.] To 
tickle, | 

Juit where the breath of life his noftri!s drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw ; 
The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom Juſt | 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. Pope. 
ITILLA'TION, rn. . [ ritillation, French ; 
tillatio, Lat. from titillate.) 

!, The act of tickling, | 

Tickling cauſeth laughter; the Cauſe may be the 
en of the ſpirits, and fo of the breath, by a 
light from ritillation. Bacon. 

2. The ſtats: of being tickled. | 

In ſweets, .he acid particles ſeem ſo attenuated in 


be cl 8 
11,2 3 only to produce a fmall and grateful 


Vol. II. 


% 


13. Any flight or 


| 


| 


N 


Arbutbnot. j 


9 # ar n 8 28 
* ä 5 
* ; F 


I 


petty pleaſure. 

The delights which reſult from theſe nobler en- 
tertainments, our cool thoughts need not be aſham- 
ed of, and which are dogged by no ſuch ſad ſequels 
as are the products of thoſe titillatiom that reach 
no higher than the ſenſes. Glanville, 

Ti TLARK, 2. /. A bird. 
The ſmailer birds do the like in their ſeaſons ; 
as the leverock, ritlark, and linnet. Walton. 


TITLE. 1. /. [titelle, old Fr. titulus, Lat.] 


1. A general head compriſing particulars. 
Three draw the experiments of the former four 
into titles and tables for the better drawing of ob- 
ſervations; theſe we call compilers. Bacon. 
Among the many preferences that the laws of 
England have above others, I ſhall ſingle out two 
particular titles, which give a handſome ſpecimen 
of their excellencies above other laws in other parts 
or titles of the ſame. | Hale. 
2. An appellation of honour. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, and his titles in a place 
From whence himſelf does fly? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Man over men 
He made not lord: ſuch title to himſelf 
Reſerving. 
3. A name; an appellation. 
My name 's Macbeth. 
The devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Ill worthy I fuch title ſhould belong 
To me tranſgreſfor. Milton. 
4. The firſt page of a book, telling its 
name, and generally its ſubject; an in- 
ſcription. | | 
This man's brow, like to a title leaf, 
Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. Shakeſp. 
Our adverſaries encourage a writer who cannot 
furniſh out ſo much as a title page with propriety. 
: Swift lo 


Milton. 


Others with wiſhful eyes on glory look, 
When they have got their picture towards a book; 
Or pompous title, like a gaudy ſign 
Meant to betray dull ſots to wretched wine. Young. 
5. A claim of right. | 
Let the title of a man's right be called in queſ- 
tion 3 are we not bold to rely and build upon the 
judgment of ſuch as are famous for their ſkill in the 
laws ? Hocker. 
Is a man impoveriſhed by purchaſe? it is be- 
cauſe he paid his money for a lye, and took a bad 
title for a good. Scuth. 
5 Tis our duty 
Such monuments, as we can build, to raiſe ; 
Leſt all the world prevent what we ſhould do, 
And claim a title in him by their praiſe. Dryden. 
If there were no laws to protect them, there 
were no living in this worid for good men; and in 
effect there would be no laws, if it were a fin in 
them to try a title, or right themſelves by them. 
Kettleauorth. 
To revenge their common injuries, though you 
had an undoubted title by your birth, you had a 
greater by your courage. Dryden. 
Conti would have kept his title to Orange. Add. 
O the diſcretion of a girl! ſhe will be a ſlave to 
any thing that has not a title co make her one. 
Soutbern. 


To T1'TLE. 2. a. [from the noun.] To 
entitle; to name; to call. 
To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious ritled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up ail their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobiy ! Mitton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ti TLELESS. ad;, | from title.] Wanting a 
name or appellation. Not in uſe. 
He was a kind of nothing, titlelefs, 
Till he had forg'd himſelf a name o' th' fire 
Of burning Rome. 
T1'TLEPAGE. 2. [title and page.] The 
page containing the title of a book. 


Me ſhould have been pleaſed to have ſeen our 
own nanies at the bottom of the Ti ag. Dryden, | 


Shakeſpeare”s Coriolanus. | 


TIT 


] Tr'TMOuUSE, or Zi. 2. / [9e, Dutch, 2 


chick, or ſmall bird; vitlingier, Iſland- 
ick, a little bird: zi# ſignifies little in 
the Teutonick dialect.] A ſmall ſpecies 
of birds. | | 

The nightingale is ſovereign of ſong 3 
Before him fits the tit mouſe filent by, 

And I unfit to thruſt in ſkilfel throng, * 
Should Colin make judge of my foolerie. Spenſer. 

The titmouſe and the pecker's hungry brood, 
And Progne with her boſom ſtain'd in blood. Dry. 

To T1'TTER. v. . | formed, I ſuppoſe, from 

the found, 


to laugh without much noiſe. 
In flow'd at once a gay embroider'd race, 
And titt ring puſh'd the pedants off the place. Popes 
TI“ T TER. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. A reſtrained laugh. 


2. I know not what it ſignifies in Ter. 
From wheat go and rake out the titters or tine, 
If eare be not forth, it will riſe again fine. Tuſſer. 
T1'TTLE. 2. /. [I ſuppoſe from zir.] A 
ſmall particle ; a point ; a dot. 
In the particular which concerned the church, 
the Scots would never depart from a tittle. Clarend. 
Angels themſelves diſdaining 
T' approach thy temple, give thee in command 
What to the ſmalleſt tittle thou ſhalt ſay 
To thy adorers. Milton. 


They thought God and themſelves linked toge - 


ther in ſo faſt a covenant, that, although they never 
performed their part, God was yet bound to make 
good every tittle of his. Scuth. 

Ned Faſhion hath been bred about court, and 
underſtands to a tiztle all the punctilios of a draw- 
ing- room. Sift 

You ate not advanced one tittle towards the proof 
of what you intend. Waterland. 

Ti TTLETATTLE. z. /. [A word formed 
from tattle by a ludicrous reduplication. ] 
Idle talk; prattle ; empty gabble. 
As the toe drew near 
With love, and joy, and life and dear, 
Our don, who knew this tittletattle 


Did, ſure as trumpet, call to battle, Prior. 


For every idle tittletattle that went about, Jack 


was ſuſpected for the author: 
Arbutbnet's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 


To TirrrETATTLE. v. z. | from tattle.] 
To prate idly. ; 
You are full in your titletattlings of Cupid : here 
is Cuptd, and there is Cupid: 1 will tell you now 
what a good old woman told me. Sidneys 
TiTUBa'T10N. z. /. [tirubo, Lat.] The 
act of ſtumbling. | 


TiTUuLaR. adj, [titulaire, Fr. from titu- 
lus, Lat.] Nominal; having or confer- 
ring only the title. | 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king 
of England to ſhadow their rebellion, and to be 
titular and painted head of thoſe arms. . 

Bacon s Henry VII. 
Thrones, virtue, powers, C 

If theſe magnifick titles yet remain, 
Not merely r τα e. | Milian. 

Both Valerius and Auſtin were itular biſhops. 

| Ae. 
TiTULa"rITY. 2. . from titular.] The 


ſtate of being titular. 
Julius, Auguſtus, and Tiberius, with great hu - 


mility received the name of Imperator; but their | 


ſucceſſors retain the ſame even in its titular y. 
Broawr's Vuigar Frrcurs. 
Ti" TULARY. adj. { titulaire, Fr. from i- 

tulus, Lat.] | 

1. Conſiſting in a title. | | 
The malecontents of his kingdom have not been 
baſe nor tit lar impoſtors, but of an higher nature.” 
Bacon 's Henry VII. 
Rr 2. Relating 


To, laugh with reſtraint; 
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2. Relating to a title. 

William the Conqueror, howſoever he uſed the 
power of a conqueror to reward his Normans, yet 
mixed it with a ritulary pretence, grounded upon 
the Confeſſor's will. Bacon. 

T1 TULARY. 2. . [from the adjeQtve.] 
One that has a title or right. 

The perſons deputed for the celebration of theſe 
maſſes were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, 
but perſons entirely conductitious. Ay/iffe's Parerg. 

Ti'vy. adj. [A word exprefling ed, 
from tantiuy, the note ofa hunting-horn.] 

In a bright moon-ſhine while winds whiſtle loud, 
Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 

All rocking in a downy white cloud : 
And leſt our leap from the ſky ſhould prove too far, 
We ſlide on the back of a new-falling tar. Dryd. 
To. adv. [to, Saxon; ze, Dutch. ] | 
1. A particle coming between two verbs, 
and noting the ſecond as the object of 


the firſt. 
The delay of our hopes teaches us ?9 mortify our 
deſires. Smallridge. 
2. It notes the intention. 
Ambitious fool ! with horny hoofs to paſs 
O'er hollow arches of reſounding braſs, 
To rival thunder. | Dryden's ZEneid. 
She rais'd a war : 
In Italy, to call me back. Dryden's All for Love. 
Urg'd by deſpair, again I go te try | 
The fate of arms, reſolv'd in fight to die. Dryden. 
3. It notes the conſequence. 
I have done my utmoſt to lead my life ſo plea- 
ſantly as 70 forget all misfortunes. Pepe. 
4+ After an adjective it notes its object. 
We ready are to try our fortunes 
To the laſt man. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The lawleſs ſword his children's blood ſhall ſhed, 
Increas'd tor ſlaughter, born te beg their bread. 
Sandys. 


5. Noting futurity. 

It is not blood and bones that can be conſcious 

of their own hardneſs and redneſs; and we are ſtill 

to ſeek for ſomething elſe in our frame that receives 

thoſe impreſſions, | Bentley. 

6 To and again.] Backward and for- 

To and fro. I ward. 2 

Iſmay binds and looſeth ſouls condemn'd to woe, 

And ſends the devils on errands te and fro. Fairf. 

The ſpirits perverſe 

With eaſy intercourſe paſs to and fro, 

To tempt or puniſh mortals. 


Milton. 


Dreſs it not till the ſeventh day, and then move 


the joint to and fro. Miſeman's Surgery. 
Maſſes of marble, originallybeat off from the ſtrata 
of the neighbouring rocks, rolled te and again till 
they were rounded to the form of pebbles. 
; Mood board on Foſſils. 
The winds in diſtant regions blow, | 
Moving the world of waters ts and fro. Addiſon. 
The mind, when turn'd adrift, no rules to guide, 
Drives at the mercy of the wind and tide ; - 
Fancy and paſſion toſs it ts and fro, 
A while torment, and then quite link in woe. 


Young. 
To. prepoſition. 
1. Noting motion towards : oppoſed to 


rom. | 
With that ſhe to him afreſh, and ſurely would 


have put out his eyes. Sidrey. 
Ty balt fled; 

But by and by comes back t Romeo, 

And to 't they go like lightning. Shakeſpeare. | 


; Give not over ſo; to him again, entreat him, 
EKneel down before him. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
I' ta him again in the name of Brook; he'll 


tell me all his purpoſe. | 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſer. | 


I'll ta the woods among the happier brutes : 
Come, let's away. : Smith. 
2. Noting accord or adaptation. 

Thus they with ſacred thought 


Mov'd on in ſilence to ſoft pipes. Milt. Pare Las. 
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3. Noting addreſs or compellation. 
To you, my noble Lord of Weſtmoreland, 
I pledge your grace. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Here s to you all, gentlemen ; and let him that's 
good-natur'd in his drink pledge me. 
3 Denbam's Sopby. 
Now, to you, Raymond: can you gueſs no reaſon 
Why I repoſe ſuch confidence in you? Dryden. 


4. Noting attention or application. 
Tura out, you rogue! how like a beaſt you lie 
Go buckle to the law. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Sir Roger's kindneſs extends to their children's 
children, Addiſon, 


5. Noting addition or accumulation, 
Wiſdom ke has, and to his wiſdom courage; 
Temper to that, and unto all ſucceſs. 
Denham”s Scply. 
6. Noting a ſtate or place whither any one 


goes. : 
Take you ſome company, and away to horſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
He ſent his coachman's grandchild 70 prentice. 
Addiſon. 


7. Noting oppoſition. 
No foe, unpuniſh'd, in the fighting field 
Shall dare thee foot to foot with ſword and ſhield. 
Dryden. 


8. Noting amount. 
There were to the number of three hundred 
horſe, and as many thouſand foot Engliſh. 
Bacon's War with Spain. 


9. Noting proportion. 

Enoch, whoſe days were, though many in re- 
ſpe& of ours, yet ſcarce as three to nine, in com- 
pariſon of theirs with whom he lived, Hooker. 

With theſe bars againſt me, 
And yet to win her==—all the world to nothing. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Twenty to one offend more in writing too much 
than too little; even as twenty to one fall into ſick- 
neſs rather by overmuch fulneſs than by any lack. 


The burial muſt be by the ſmallneſs of the pro- 
portion as fifty to one; or it muſt be holpen by 
ſomewhat which may fix the ſilver never to be re- 
ſtored when it is incorporated. 

Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 

With a funnel filling bottles; to their capacity 
they will all be full, Ben Jonſon. 

Phyſicians have two women patients to one man. 

Graunt, 

When an ambaſſador is diſpatched to any foreign 
ſtate, he ſhall be allowed to the value of a ſhilling 
a day. | | Addiſon. 

-Among the ancients the weight of oil was to 
that of wine as nine to ten. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Suppoſing them to have an equal ſhare, the odds 
will be three to one on their ſide. Sevift, 


10. Noting poſſeſſion or appropriation. 


from the peculiarities every language hath to itſelf, 
Felton. 


11. Noting perception, 
The flow'r itſelf is glorious to behold, | 
Sharp ts the taſte, Dryden's Virgil. 


12. Noting the ſubject of an affirmation, 


I truſt, 1 may not truſt thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 
I have a king's oath ro the contrary. 
Shakeſpeare's King John. 
In compariſon of. 
All that they did was piety to this. Ben Jonſon. 
There is no fool to the ſinner, who every mo- 
ment ventures his ſoul, Tillotſon, 
14. As far as. 
| Some Americans, otherwiſe of quick parts, could 
not count to one thouſand, nor had any diſtin idea 
of it, though they could reckon very well 70 — 
ocke. 
Coffee exhales in roaſting to the abatement of 
near one-fourth of its weight. | 
5 Arbutbnet on Aliments. 


13. 


Aſcham's Schcolmaſter, [| 


Still a greater difficulty upon tranſlators riſes | 


1 
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15. Noting intention, 
This the conſul ſees yet this p 
Partakes the publick cares; 1 
Marks and points out each man of us to 3 
a - . Ot; B 0 Gn, 
16. After an adjective it notes the oben 
Draw thy ſword in right. 82 
I'll draw it as apparent to the crown 
And in that quarrel uſe it to the death, 
Fate and the dooming gods are deaf to 


8 babe 5. 
tears. 


All were attentive to the godlike man, Dryder, 


When from his lofty couch he thy; began. Dri 
74. 


17. Noting obligation. 
The Rabbins ſubtilely diſtinguiſh between 
duty to God, and to our parents, 1704 
Almanzor is taxed with changing "rg = 
what tie has he on him to the contrary ? He i 
not born their ſubject, and he is injured b. them 
to a very high degree, | Drycs 


18, Reſpecting. 
He's walk'd the way of nature; 
And te our purpoſes he lives no more, Sal, 
- The effects of ſuch a diviſion are ee 
the laſt degree, not only with regard te thoſe ale 
vantages which they give the common enemy, bat 
to thoſe private evils which they produce in every 
particular, Addiſon's Spear, 


19. Noting extent. 
From the beginning to the end all is due tn fuer, 
natural grace. Hanncrd, 


20. Towards. | 
She ſtretch'd her arms to heav'n, Driden, 


21. Noting preſence, 
She till beareth him an invincible hatred, 2nd 
revileth him to his face, Saif, 
22. Noting effect; noting conſequence, 
Factions carried too high are much t5 the pre. | 
judice of the authority of princes. Bactn, 
He was wounded tranſverſe the temporal muſclæ, 
and bleeding almoſt to death, Wiſmran, 
By the diſorder in the retreat, great numbers 
were crowded to death, Clarerdin. 
Ingeniovs ts their ruin, ev'ry age 
Improves the act and inſtruments of rage. Vale. 
Under how hard a fate are women born, 
Priz'd to their ruin, or expos'd t ſcorn! Valli. 
To prevent the aſperſion of the Roman majely, 
the offender was whipt 7 death. Drgder, 
Thus, to their fame when finiſh'd was the tight, 
The victors from their lofty ſteeds alight, Duda. 
Oh frail eſtate of human things! 
Now to our coſt your emptineſs we know. Ogi. 
A Britiſh king obliges himſelf by oath to er- 
ecute juſtice in mercy, and not to exerciſe eitaer 
to the total excluſion of the other. Allditr. 
The abuſe reigns chiefly in the country, 281 
found to my vexation, when I was laſt there, in 2 
viſit I made to a neighbour. Sol. 
Why with malignant elogies increaſe . 
The people 's fears, and praiſe me /s my __ 


N04 


our 


It muſt be confeſſed 70 the reproach of hum 


1 . e 
nature, that this is but too juſt a picture of iti 
| Bracme's Cd. 


23. After a verb, 70 notes the objecd. 
Give me ſome wine; fill full: | 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo. Shakeſps Mach:th, 
Had the methods of education been directed n 
their right end, this ſo neceſſary could a” _ 
been neglected. | _ 
This lawfulneſs of judicial proceſs appears _ 
theſe legal courts erected to miniſter 4 „ bn 
apoſtles' days. WY een 1. 
Many of them have expoſed ta the worl 5 - 
vate mifortunes of families. by 
24. Noting the degree. 
This weather-glaſs was ſo pla 
of a ſmall receiver, that only th 
the pipe, to the height of four inches, ! 


ced in the cavity 
e ſlender part o: 
emained ex- 

B J 


6 "ifs 


— 


*% 
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poſed to the open air. ; ae 
Tell her, thy brother lapguiſhes to __ - — 


5 


= — wy c_ © 


Toarsroxe. 2. /. toad and fone.) A 


x 


— 


10A 


| though hatched under a hen, and who | 
| Rady to — of the works of its kind, makes 


i neſt the ſame, to the laying of a ſtick, with all 
the neſts of that ſpecies. _ Addiſon. 
If he employs his abilities to the beſt advantage, 
the time will come when the Supreme Governor 
or the world ſhail proclaim his worth before men 
and angels. Addiſon's Spectator. 
.- Before day, to notes the preſent day; 
"before morrow, the day next coming; 
before vg bt, either the preſent night, or 
jeht next coming. 
ms Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, | | 
If it find heav'n, mult find it out to nights . Shak. 
7 day they chas'd the boar. | Otævay. 
This ought rather to be called a full purpoſe of 
committing fin to day, than a reſolution of leaving 
it to merrœto. Calamy. 
16. 75 day, to night, to marrow, are uſed, 
rot very properly, as ſubſtantives in the 
zominative and other caſes. 
Ty rr, and to morrow, and ts morrowuy 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day; 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſky death. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The father of Solomon's houſe will have private 
conference with one of you the next day after 70 
rirrotu. : : Bacon. 
J day is ours, why do we fear? 
7; day is ours, we have it here; 
Let's baniſh bus'neſs, baniſh ſorrow, * 
To the gods belongs ts morrogu. Ccvley. 
7; 51070 will deliver all her charms 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. Did. 
For what to morrow ſhall diſcloſe, 
May ſpoil what you to night propoſe 2 
England may change, or Cloe ſtray; 
Love and lite are for to days Prior. 
Toa p. 2. J. [eade, Saxon.] A paddock ; 
an animal reſembling a frog ; but the 
frog leaps, the toad crawls : the toad 
1s _— venomous, perhaps without 
reaton, 
From th' extremeſt upward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duſt below thy foot, 
A mott 7rad-ſpotted traitors Shakeſp. King Lear. 
I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others uſe, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
In the great plague there were ſeen, in divers 
citckes about London, many reads that had tails 
55 inches long, whereas toads uſually have no 
Ulf, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode, Pa 
The luüſling ſerpent, and the ſwelling toad. Dryden. 


, 


To4pri5n, 2. /. A kind of ſea-fiſh; 
To ab LAx. 2. J. A plant. 


concretion ſuppoſed to be found in the 
head of a toad. 

The t:adft:e preſumed to be found in the head 
of that animal, is hot a thing impoſſible. 

10 | Brown's Fulgar Errcurs. 
9 4DSTOOL, 7, . [toad and ftool,] A 
plant like a muſhroom. | 
er g:iſly 1:deftocl grown there mought I ſee, 

nd loathing paddocks lording on the fame. 

Another! | j * 
f oer imperfect plant like a muſhroom, but 
ey as broad as a hat, called toadſtool, is not 

. 8 ae Bacon. 

Capes v. a. [torreo, toſtum, Latin.) 
Lo dry or heat at the fire, 


„Be earth whereof the graſs is ſoon' parched | 


with the ſun a 
earth, e 
To all . . 
aw eule mice I find no other magick, than to 
2 To ut a piece of toaſted cheeſe. Brown. 
name when a health is drunk. To 


beat is uſed com 1 wom 
m 
ar only when women are 


caſted, is commonly forced 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


1 O F 


Several popiſh gentlemen toaſted mas loyal 

| healths, 7 0 

We ll try the empire you ſo long have boaſted; 
And, if we are not prais'd, we 'll not be feaſted. 


; Prior. 
Tos r. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. Bread dried before the fire. 


You are both as rheumatick as two dry toafts ; 
you cannot one bear with another's infirmities. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Every third day take a ſmall foaſt of rw; nchet, 

dipped in oil of ſweet almonds new drawn, and 


ſprinkled with loaf ſugar, Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 


2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 
Where's then the ſaucy boat 
Co-rival'd greatneſs ? or to harbour fled, 
Or made a zcaft for Neptune? 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Some ſquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack ; 
- Whoſe game is whiſk, whoſe treat a tout in ſack. 
| "Hr Pope. 
3. A celebrated woman whoſe health is 
often drunk. 
J ſhall likewiſe mark out every t-aft, the club 


— 


— 


— 


that were on her ſide. Addison. 
Say, why are beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 
The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's 1%? 
Why deck'd with all that land and ſea afford, 
Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador'd ? Pepe. 


To'asTER. 2. % | from toaſt.] He who 


toaſts. | 
We ſimple toaſters take delight 
To ſee our women's teeth look white 
And ev'ry ſaucy ill-bree fellow 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 


TOBA'*CCO. ». /. [from Tobaco or Tobago 


in America.] 

The flower of the tchacco conſiſts of one leaf, is 
funnel- ſhaped, and divided at the top into five 
deep ſegments, which expand like a ſtar; the ovary 
becomes an oblong roundiſh membranaceous fruit, 
which is divided into two cells by an intermediate 
partition, and is filled with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, 


Miller, 
It is a planet now I ſee; 
And, if Ierr not, by his proper 
Figure, that 's like tebacco- ſtopper. Hudibras. 


Bread or tobacco may be neglected; but reaſon 
at firſt recommends their trial, and cuſtom makes 
them pleaſant. Locke. 

Salts are to be drained out of the clay by water, 
before it be fit for the making tobacco pipes or 
bricks, 5 | Wiodaward. 

Tor a"cconisT. 2. / [from tobacco.] A 
preparer and vender of tobacco. 
Top. . , [totte haar, alock of hair, Ger- 
man. Sinner. I believe rightly. ] 
1. A buſh; a thick ſhrub. Obſolete. 
Within the ivie rd 

There ſhrouded was the little god ; 

I heard a buſy buſtling. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
2. A certain weight of wool, twenty-eight 
pounds. | 

Every eleven weather rade, every tod yields a 
pound and odd ſhillings. Shatejp. Winter's Tale, 

Tos. z. /. [a, Saxon; teen, Dutch.] The 
divided extremities of the feet; the 
fingers of the feet. 

Come, all you ſpirits, ' | 

And fill me, from the crown to th' tee, topful 
Of direſt cruelty. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his fides, 


Come, and trip it, as you go, 


On the tight fantaftick 7e. Milton. 
Laſt to enjoy her ſenſe of feeling, 
A thouſand little nerves the ſends 
Quite to our toes, and fingers ends. Prior. 


Toro. x E. adv. [zopopan, Saxon. ] Before. 


| Obſolete, 


Addiſon. 


in which ſhe was elected, and the number of votes | 


1 O1 
It is an epilog:e, to make plain 8 
Some obſcure precedence that hath tefere been ſain, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
So ſhall they depart the manor with the corn and 
the bacon tefore him that hath won it. Spect᷑ator. 


Torr. n. . [toftum, law Latin.] A place 
where a meſſuage has ſtood. 
Cowel and Ainſworth. 
To'ctD. adj. | togatus, Latin.) Gowned; 
dreſſed in gowns. 2 
| The bookiſh theorick, 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 


As mafterly as he; mere prattle, without practice, 
Is all his ſoldierſhip. Shakeſpeare's Otbbello. 


1. In company. 


We turn'd o'er many books together. Shakeſp. 
Both together went into the wood. Milton. 


2. Not apart; not in ſeparation. 
That King joined humanity and policy together, 


3. In the ſame place. JEET 
She lodgeth heat and cold, and moiſt and dry, 
And life and death, and peace and war together. 


4. In the ſame time, 
While he and I live tegerber, I ſhall not be 
thought the worſt poet. . Dryden. 


5. Without intermiſſion, 


age together after the battle. Dryden. 
| They had a great debate concerning the puniſh« 
Addiſon. 


month together, 


6. In concert, 

The ſubje& is ls confederacy with Henry the 
Eighth, and the wars they made together upon 
France. Addiſon on Italy. 

7. In continuity. 
Some tree's broad leaves together ſew'd, _. 
And girded on our loins, may cover round. Milten. 


8. Tod ERTHER with, In union with; in 
a ſtate of mixture with. 


Take the bad together ⁊vith the good. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 

To Toit. v. n. [rilian, Saxon; Zuylen, 
Dutch.] To labour; perhaps, origi- 
nally, to labour in tillage. 

This Percy was the man neareſt my ſoul; 
Who, like a brother, 79i/*d in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot. Shateſps 

Others ill-fated are condemn'd to til 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpoſe blaſted 
With fruitleſs act. Prior. 
He views the main that ever tons below. Tbemſan. 


To Toi L. v. «a. 


1. To labour; to work at. 
Toil'd out my uncouth pailage, forc'd to ride 
Th' untractable aby ſs. Milt au. 
2. To weary ; to overlabour. | 
He, toil'd with works of war, retir'd himſelf 
To Italy. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


Toit. ». /. | from the verb.] 
1. Labour; fatigue. 

They live to their great both teil and grief, 
where the blaſphemies of Arians are renewed, 

| Hookers 
Not to irkfome teil, but to delight 

He made us. Milton. 

The love of praiſe, howe'er conceal'd by art, 
Reigns more or leſs, and glows in ev'ry heart; 
The proud to gain it ris and toils endure, 
The modeſt ſhun it, but to make it ſure. 
2. [ Toile, toiles, Fr. tela, Latin. 
net or ſnare woven or meſned. 

She looks like !1-ep, - 

As ſhe would catch another Antony 
In her ſtrong til of grace. 


Young. 
Any 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
a He 


Toct THER. adv. [rozzSene, Saxon] 


Bacon. 


Davies. N 


The Portugueſe expected his return for almoſt an 


ment of one of their admirals, which laſted a 
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2, Relating to a title, | | 
William the Conqueror, howfoever he uſed the 
wer of a conqueror to reward his Normans, yet 

mixed it with a zitu/ary pretence, grounded upon 
the Confeſſor's will. Bacen. 

T1 TULARY. 2. / [from the adjective.] 
One that has a title or right. 

The perſons deputed for the celebration of theſe 
maſſes were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, 
but perſons entirely conductitious. Ayliffe's Parerg. 

Ti'vy. adj. [A word expreſſing Need. 
from tantiuy, the note ofa hunting-horn.] 

In a bright moon- ſhine while winds whiſtle loud, 
Dy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 

All rockig in a downy white cloud: 
And leſt pur leap from the ſky ſhould prove too far, 
We ſlide du the back of a new-falling tar. Dryd. 

To. adv. xo, Saxon; ze, Dutch.] 

1. A particle coming between two verbs, 
and noting the ſecond as the object of 
the firſt. 

The delay of our hopes teaches us 79 mortify our 

deſires. Smallridge. 

2. It notes the intention. 

Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to paſs 
O' er hollow arches of reſounding braſs, 


To rival thunder. Dryden's ZE neid. 
She rais'd a war | 
In Italy, to call me back. Dryden's All for Love. 


Urg'd by deſpair, again I go z try 

The fate of arms, reſolv'd in fight to die. Dryden. 
3. It notes the conſequence. 
I have done my utmoſt to lead my life ſo plea- 
ſantly as 20 forget all misfortunes. Pape. 
4. After an adjective it notes its object. 
We ready are to try our fortunes 
To the laſt man. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The lawleſs ſword his children's blood ſhall ſhed, 

Increas'd tor ſlaughter, born te beg their bread. 
| Sandys. 
5. Noting futurity. 

It is not blood and bones that can be conſcious 
of their own hardneſs and redneſs; and we are ſtill 
to ſeek for ſomething elſe in our frame that receives 
thoſe impreſſions. Bentley. 

6 To and again.] Backward and for- 
To and fro. I ward. 
Iſmay binds and looſeth ſouls condemn'd to woe, 
And ſends the devils on errands te and fro, Fairf. 
The ſpirits perverſe 
With eaſy intercourſe paſs to and fro, 
To tempt or puniſh mortals. Milton. 

Dreſs it not till the ſeventh day, and then move 
the joint to and fro. Miſeman's Surgery. 

Maſſes of marble, originallybeat off from the ſtrata 
of the neighbouring rocks, rolled 7 and again till 
they were rounded to the form of pebbles. 

: Wodward on Foſſils. 
The winds in diſtant regions blow, 
Moving the world of waters t and fro. Addifen. | 

The mind, when turn'd adrift, no rules to guide, 
Drives at the mercy of the wind and tide ; - 
Fancy and paſſion toſs it 7s and fro, 

A while torment, and then quite link in woe. 


Young. 
To. prepofition. 
1. Noting motion towards : oppoſed to | 


rom. | 
With that ſhe to him afreſh, and ſurely would 


have put out his eyes. Sidney. 
Ty balt fled ; 

But by and by comes back to Romeo, | 

And to t they go like lightning. Shakeſpeare. | 


Give not over ſo; te him again, entreat him, 
Kneel down before him. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſurc. 
I' ta him again in the name of Brook; he'll 
tell me all his purpoſe. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſer. | 

I'll zo the woods among the happier brutes : 
Come, let's away. : Smith. 

2. Noting accord or adaptation. 
Thus they with ſacred thought 

Mov'd on in ſilence 7 ſoft pipes. Milt. Pare Loft. | 


11. Noting perception. 


R 


1 O 


3. Noting addreſs or compellation. 
To you, my noble Lord of Weſtmoreland, 
l pledge your grace. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Here s to you all, gentlemen ; and let him that's 
good-natur'd in his drink pledge me. 
Denham's Sophy. 
Now, to you, Raymond: can you gueſs no reaſon 
Why I repoſe ſuch confidence in you? Dryden. 


4. Noting attention or application, 
Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaſt you lie 
Go buckle to the law. Dryden's eee 
Sir Roger's kindneſs extends to their children's 
children, X Aaddiſen. 


5. Noting addition or accumulation. 
Wiſdom he has, and to his wiſdom courage; 
Temper to that, and unto all ſucceſs. 
: Denham's Sophby. 
6. Noting a ſtate or place whither any one 


goes. g 
Take you ſome company, and away to horſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
He ſent his coachman's grandchild 7 prentice. 
Addiſon, 


7. Noting oppoſition. 
No foe, unpuniſh'd, in the fighting field 
Shall dare thee foot to faot with ſword and ſhield. 
Dryden. 


8. Noting amount. 
There were to the number of three hundred 
horſe, and as many thouſand foot Engliſh, 
1 Bacon's War with Spain. 
9. Noting proportion. | 
Enoch, whoſe days were, though many in re- 
ſpe& of ours, yet ſcarce as three to nine, in com- 
pariſon of theirs with whom he lived, Hooker, 
With theſe bars againſt me, 
And yet to win her==—all the world to nothing. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Twenty to one offend more in writing too much 
than too little; even as twenty to one fall into fick- 
neſs rather by overmuch fulneſs than by any lack, 


Aſcbam's Schcolmaſter. 


The burial muſt be by the ſmallneſs of the pro- 
portion as fifty o one; or it muſt be holpen by 
ſomewhat which may fix the ſilver never to be re- 
ſtored when it is incorporated. 
| Bacon's Phyſical Remains, 
With a funnel filling bottles; to their capacity 
they will all be full. Ben Jonſon. 


Phyſicians have two women patients to one man. 


Graunt, 

When an ambaſſador is diſpatched to any foreign 
ſtate, he ſhall be allowed to the value of a ſhilling 

a day. | Addiſon. 
Among the ancients the weight of oil was to 
that of wine as nine to ten. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Suppoſing them to have an equal ſhare, the odds 

will be three to one on their ſide. a 
10. Noting poſſeſſion or appropriation. 


Still a greater difficulty upon tranſlators riſes | 


from the peculiarities every language hath 7 itſelf. 
| Felton, 


The flow'r itſelf is glorious to behold, 

Sharp ts the taſte, Dryden's Virgil. 
12. Noting the ſubject of an affirmation, 

I truſt, 1 may not truſt thee ; for thy word 

Is but the vain breath of a common man: 

Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 

I have a king's oath ro the contrary. 
| Shakeſpeare's King John. 
13. In compariſon of. 

All that they did was piety to this. Ben Jonſon, 

There is no fool to the ſinner, who every mo- 
ment ventures his ſoul. 

14. As far as, 

Some Americans, otherwiſe of quick parts, could 
not count to one thouſand, nor had any diſtin idea 
of it, though they could reckon very well to twenty. 

| Lecke. 

Coffee exhales in roaſting to the abatement of 
near one-fourth of its weight. 

| | Arbuthnat on Alimentss 


Sevift, 


Tillotſon, 
4 


1 


To 


15, Noting intention, 
This the conſul ſees, yet this may 1 
. } N 
Partakes the publick cares; and 8 D 
Marks and points out each man of us to lake 


1 Ben J 
16. After an adjective it notes the N 
Draw thy ſword in right, 885 

I'll draw it as apparent to the crown 
And in that quarrel uſe it to the death, 


. Shabe3 
Fate and the dooming gods are deat 25 bake, 


tears, 


All were attentive to the godlike man, Dryder, 


When from his lofty couch he thus began, Dr; 


17. Noting obligation, 
The Rabbins ſubtilely diſtinguiſh between . 
duty te God, and to our parents. UH, 25 
Almanzor is taxed with changing fit = 
what tie has he on him to the contrary? le 
not born their ſubject, and he is injured b; hey 
to a very high degree, Dries 


18. Reſpecting. 
He's walk'd the way of nature ; 
And te our purpoſes he lives no more, Shatef, 


the laſt degree, not only with regard 75 thoſe . 
vantages which they give the common enent;, but 
to thoſe private evils which they produce in exery 
particular, Addiſon's Speautir, 


19. Noting extent. | 

From the beginning to the end all is due to ſuper. 

natural grace, Harnird, 

20. Towards, | 
She ſtretch'd her arms to heav'n. 


21. Noting preſence, 
She till beareth him an invincible hatred, and 
revileth him to his face, Swift. 
22. Noting effect; noting conſequence. 
Factions carried too high are much t5 the pre. 
judice of the authority of princes. Baciy, 
He was wounded tranſverſe the temporal muſcl:, 
and bleeding aimoſt to death. WWiſmean, 
By the diſorder in the retreat, great numbers 
were crowded to death. Clartrden, 
Ingeniovs t their ruin, ev'ry age 
Improves the act and inſtruments of rage. Vale. 
Under how hard a fate are women born, 
Priz'd to their ruin, or expos'd #9 ſcorn! Mali. 
To prevent the aſperſion of the Roman maleſty, 
the offender was whipt 75 death. Dyer. 
Thus, to their fame when finiſh'd was the fg, 
The victors from their lofty ſteeds alight, Duda. 
Oh frail eſtate of human things! 
| Now to our coſt your emptineſs we know. D:z1. 
A Britiſh king obliges himſelf by oath to er- 
ecute juſtice in mercy, and not to exercile either 
to the total excluſion of the other. Addicts 
The abuſe reigns chiefly in the country, as [ 
found to my vexation, when I was laſt there, in 
viſit I made to a neighbour. | 0% 
Why with malignant elogies increaſe 
The people 's fears, and praiſe me t my ria 2 


* 
dt. 


Dean. 


It muſt be confeſſed 70 the reproach of human 
nature, that this is but too juſt a picture of ite” 
Bracme's C. 


23. After a verb, to notes the objec. 
Give me ſome wine; fill full: | 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo. Shakeſp- Mache. 
Had the methods of education been directed t 
their right end, this ſo neceſſary coul _ 98 
been neglected. | a 
This lawfulneſs of judicial proceſs appears ** 
theſe legal courts erected to miniſter 79 5 ales 
apoſtles days. | _ 7 
Many of them have expoſed to the world 5 oi 
vate mifortunes of families. y 
24. Noting the degree. 
This weather-glaſs was ſo pl —_ 
of a ſmall receiver, that only the ſlender _ 
the pipe, to the height of four inches, "Pub 


aced in the cavity 


- 


poſed to the open air. : Ali, 
Tell her, thy brother languiſnes i _ crovi 


1 


: Dices, 


- The effects of ſuch a diviſion are pernicipn. . 


of that 
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though hatched under a hen, and who 
erat ſeen — of the works of its kind, makes 
ack the fame, to the laying of a tick, with all 


the neſts of that ſpecies. Addiſon. 


If he employs his abilities to the beſt advantage, 
the time will come when the Supreme Governor 
of the world ſhail proclaim his worth before men 


and angels. Addiſon's Spettator. 
.- Before day, to notes the preſent day; 
: before merrow, the day next coming; 
before night, either the preſent night, or 


joht next coming. 
"y Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, | 
Iiir find heav'n, mult find it out to night, Shak. 
7; day they chas'd the boar. Otævay. 
This ought rather to be called a full purpoſe of 
committing fin ta day, than a reſolution of leaving 
it ty morroue Calamy. 
76. T; day, to night, to marrow, are uſed, 
rot very properly, as ſubſtantives in the 


gominative and other caſes. 

Ty mrrow, and to morrow, and to morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools | 
The way to duſky death. 

The father of Solomon's houſe will have private 
conference with one of you the next day after 70 
f a Bacon. 


— 


Nr» 
Ts day is ours, why do we fear? 
7; day 1s ours, we have it here; 
Let's baniſh bus'neſs, baniſh ſorrow, ' 
To the gods belongs to morrowe 
T; r:11970 will deliver all her charms 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. Dryd. 
For what to morrow ſhall diſcloſe, 
May ſpoil what you to night propoſe 
England may change, or Cloe ſtray ; 
Love and life are for to day. Prior. 
Toa b. x. /. [cxade, Saxon.] A paddock ; 
an animal reſembling a frog ; but the 
frog leaps, the toad crawls: the toad 
15 2ccounted venomous, perhaps without 


reaſon, 
From th' extremeſt upward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duſt below thy foot, 
A mott tcad-ſpotted traitors Shakeſp. King Lear. 
I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keey a corner in the thing I love 
For others uſe, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
In the great plague there were ſeen, in divers 
tithes about London, many roads that had tails 
three inches long, whereas roads uſually have no 
kale, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 
The !\fing ſerpent, and the ſwelling toad. Dryden. 


, 


Jo aprisk. 1. J. A kind of ſea-fiſh, 

Toavelax, 2. J. A plant. 

To aDSTONE, u. J. [toad and /tone.] A 
concretion ſuppoſed to be found in the 
head of a toad. | 

The *:adftene preſumed to be found in the head 
ef that animal, is hot a thing impoſſible. 

on Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
9 4DSTOOL, 2. J. [toad and ſlool.] A 
plant like a muſhroom. 

; The geit 1:deftocl grown there mought I ſee, 
ud loathing paddocks lording on the ſame. 
1 Spenſer. 
. other imperfect plant like a muſhroom, but 
Memes as broad as a hat, called roadſocl, is not 

755 nent. Bacon 
; T . . 7 

8 3 v. a. [torreo, toſtum, Latin.] 

dry or heat at the fire. 
N whereof the graſs is ſoon parched 
orgs fun, and toaſted, is commonly forced 
10 VE” 4: Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ga n e ce I find no other magick, than to 

* out a piece of tcaſted cheeſe. Brown. 
„To name when a health is drunk. To 


icaft Is uſed co | , 
mmonl 
named. * When women are 


Ceauley. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbethᷣ. 


* 


3 


| 


— 


- ToF 
Several popiſh gentlemen toafled many loyal 
healths. 4 7 diſen 


We ll try the empire you ſo long have boaſted ; 
And, if we are not prais'd, we 'll not be {9afted. 


. Prior. 
To As r. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Bread dried before the fire. 
You are both as rheumatick as two dry toafts ; 
you cannot one bear with another's infirmities. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Every third day take a ſmall toaft of m. nchet, 
dipped in oil of ſweet almonds new drawn, and 
ſprinkled with loaf ſugar, Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 


2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 
Where 's then the ſaucy boat 

Co-rival'd greatneſs ? or to harbour fled, 
Or made a 7caft for Neptune? | 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. 
Some ſquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack 

Whoſe game is whiſk, whoſe treat a tt in ſack. 

| | | Pope. 


3. A celebrated woman whoſe health is 


often drunk. 
I ſhall likewiſe mark out every tea, the club 


in which ſhe was elected, and the number of votes |. 


that were on her ſide. Addijun. 
Say, why are beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 
The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's t? 
Why deck'd with all that land and ſea afford, 
Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador'd ? Pepe. 


To'asTER. 2. J [| from toaſt.] He who 


toaſts. 
We ſimple taaſters take delight 
To ſee our women's teeth look white; 
And ev'ry ſaucy ill-bree fellow 
| Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 


TOBA'*CCO. », / from Tobaco or Tobago 


in America.] 

The flower of the zchacco conſiſts of one leaf, is 
funnel. ſhaped, and divided at the top into five 
deep ſegments, which expand like a ſtar ; the ovary 
becomes an oblong roundiſh membranaceous fruit, 
which is divided into two cells by an intermediate 
partition, and is filled with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, 


Miltr, 
It is a planet now I ſee; 
And, if I err not, by his proper | 
Figure, that 's like tebacco- ſtopper. Hudibras. 


Bread or tobacco may be neglected; but reaſon 
at firſt recommends their trial, and cuſtom makes 
them pleaſant. Locke. 

Salts are to be drained out of the clay by water, 
before it be fit for the making tobacco pipes or 
bricks, NM oodeuard. 


Tor a"cconisT. 2. J [from tobacco.] A 
preparer and vender of tobacco. 
Top. . /. [totte haar, à lock of hair, Ger- 
man. Sinner. I believe rightly.] 
1. A buſh; a thick ſhrub. Obſolete. 
Within the ivie r 
There ſhrouded was the little god; 
I heard a buſy buſtling. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
2. A certain weight of wool, twenty-eight 
pounds. 


Every eleven weather tads, every ted yields a 
pound and odd ſhillings. Shateſp. Winter's Tale. 
Tos. 2. /. Ira, Saxon; teen, Dutch. ] The 
divided extremities of the feet; the 
fingers of the feet. 
Come, all you ſpirits, | 
And fill me, from the crown to th' tee, topful 
Of direft cruelty. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his ſides, 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 
On the tight fantaſtick te. | 
Laft to enjoy her ſenſe of feeling, 
A thouſand little nerves ſhe ſends 
Quite to our tees, and fingers ends. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Top OR E. adv. [copopan, Saxon.) Before. 


8 


Obſolete, 


It is an epilogue, to make plain E 
Some obſcure precedence that hath t been ſain, 
: | Sha beſpearr. 
So ſhall they depart the manor with the corn and 
the bacon tefore him that hath won it. Spect᷑ator. 
Torr. u. /. [toftum, law Latin.] A place 
where a meſſuage has ſtood. 
Cowel and Ainſworth. 
To'ctD. adj. [togatus, Latin.] Gowaed ; 
dreſſed in gowns. 
'The bookiſh theorick, 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 
As maſterly as he; mere prattle, without practice, 
Is all his ſoldierſhip. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Toce THER. adv, {[rogzoene, Saxon. ] 
1. In company. | 5 
We turn'd o'er many books together. Shakeſp, 
Both together went into the wood. Milton. 
2. Not apart; not in ſeparation. 
That King joined humanity and policy together, 


3. In the ſame place. . 
She lodgeth heat and cold, and moiſt and dry, 
And life and death, and peace and war together. 


4. In the ſame time. : 
While he and I live together, I ſhall not be 
thought the worſt poet.  Dryaen. 


5. Without intermiſſion. 
The Portugueſe expected his return for almoſt an 
age together after the battle. Dryden. 
| - They had a great debate concerning the puniſh 
ment of one of their admirals, which laſted a 
month tegether. ; Aaddiſons 


6. In concert, 
The ſubje& is is confederacy with Henry the 
Eighth, and the wars they made together upon 
France, Addiſon on Italy. 


7. In continuity. 
Some tree's broad leaves together ſew'd, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round. Milten. 
8. ToceTHER with, In union with; in 
a ſtate of mixture with. Ro 
Take the bad together with the good. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
7 Toit. v. 2. [rilian, Saxon; - tuylen, 
Dutch.] To labour; perhaps, origi- 
nally, to labour in tillage. | 


This Percy was the man neareſt my ſoul 3 
Who, like a brother, foil in my affairs, 


Others ill-fated are condemn'd to til 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpoſe blaſted 
With fruitleſs act. Prior. 
He views the main that ever tos below. Tbemſon. 


To Tol. v. «. 
1. To labour; to work at. | 
Toild out my uncouth pailage, forc'd to ride 
Th' untractable abyſs. Ailtau. 
2. To weary ; to overlabour. 
He, toil'd with works of war, retir'd 1imfelf 
To Italy. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


ToiL. 2. J. | from the verb.] 
1. Labour; fatigue. 
They live to their great both toi and grief, 
where the blaſphemies of Arians are renewed. 
| Hookers 
Not to irkſome teil, but to delight 
He made us. : Milton. 
The love of praiſe, howe' er conceal'd by art, 
Reigns more or leſs, and glows in ev'ry heart; 
The proud to gain it ris and rails endure, 
The modeſt ſhun it, but to make it ſure. 


2, [ Toile, toiles, Fr. tela, Latin.] Any 
net or ſnare woven or meſned. 
She looks like ſlrep, 
As ſhe would catch another Antony 
In her ſtrong ti of grace. 


Young. 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Rr 2 He 


Bacon. 8 


Davies. R 
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And laid his love and life under my foot. Shateſps : 
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He had ſo placed his horſemen and footmen in | 
the woods, that he ſhut up the Chriſtians as it 
were in à tcl, Knolles. 

All great ſpirits 
Bear great and ſutden change wich ſuck impatience 
As a Numidian lion, when firſt caught, 
Enduxes the toi that holds him. Denkam's Sopby. 

A fly falls into the teil of a ſpider. L'Eftrange. 

Fantaſtick honour, thou hait fram'd a toil 
Thyſelf, to make thy love thy virtue's ſpoil. Dryd. 


Tort, 7. ¶ toilette, Fr.] A dreſſing- 


table. | 
The merchant from the exchange returns in 


| peace, 
And the long labours of the teilet ceaſe. © Pope. 
To'irs0ME. adj. [from 7zoil.] Laborious; 
weary. | 
This, were it toilſame, yet with thee were ſweet. 
Milton. 
The law of the fourth commandment was not 
agreeable to the ftate of innocency ; for in that 


happy ſtate there was no foilſome labour for man or 
beait, : White. 


| 00 OW —— 


While here we dwell, 
What can be toiſſame in theſe pleaſant walks? Milt. 
Abſent or dead, ſtill let a friend be dear, 
A ſigh the abſent claims, the dead a tear; 
Recal thoſe nights that clos'd thy tci/ſome days, 
Still hear thy Parnel in his living lays. Pope. 


To'11S0MENESS. 2. . [ from toilſome. } 
Weariſomeneſs ; laboriouſneſs. 

To k EN. . /. [taikns, Gothick; xacn, 
Saxon; zeycken, Dutch. ] 

1. A ſign. 


| 
Shew me a talen for good, that they which hate 
me may ſee it. Pſaim Ixxxvi. 17. 


2. A mark. | 
They have not the leaſt token or ſhew of the arts 

and induſtry of China. Heylyn. 
Whereſoe ver you ſee ingratitude, you may as 
infallibly conclude that there is a growing ſtock of 


man to have the plague upon whom you ſee the to- 
kens. South. 


of remembrance. 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 
A taken from her daughter, my fair love. Shakeſp. 
Whence came this ? 
This is ſome token from a newer friend. Shakeſp. 
Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Some token to queen Mab to ſend, 
Were worthy of her wearing. Drayt. 
To To'xEN. wv. a. [from the noun. 


make known, Not in uſe. 
What in time proceeds, | 
May token to the future our paſt deeds. Shakeſp. 


Tor p. pret. and part. paſſ. of tell. Men- 


tioned; related. 
The acts of God, to human ears, 2 
Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told. Milton. 


To Tol E. v. a. [This ſeems to be ſome 
barbarous provincial word.] To train ; 
to draw by degrees. 


theo . 


than he ſhould, tele him on to by inſenſible degrees, 
till at laſt he maſters the difficulty. Locke. 


'To'LERABLE. adj. [ tolerable, Fr. tolera- 
bilis, Lat.] 


ſupported. 
Yourſelves, who. have ſought them, ye ſo ex- 
cuſe, as that ye would have men to think ye judge 
them not allowable, but tolerable only, and to be 
borne with, tor the furthecance of your purpoſes, 
till the corrupt eſtate of the church may be better 
reformed. Hooker. 
It ſhall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day 
of judgment than for that city. - Matthew, x. 15 a 


performance, but what hypocriſy can make tolera- 


2. Not excellent; not contemptible; paſl- 


To'LERABLENESS. 2. /. | from tolerable.) 


To'LERABLY. adv. | from tolerable,] 
1. Supportably ; in a manner that may 


2. Paſlably ; neither well nor ill; 


To'lERANCE. . . | tolerantia, Latin; 


ill-nature in that breaſt, as you may know that : 


3. A memorial of friendſhip ; an evidence | 


To 


Whatever you obſerve him to be more frighted at 


1. Supportable; that may be endured or 


TOL 
There is nothing of difficulty in the externa! 


ble to iticif. Tillatſon. 


able. g 
The reader may be aſſured of a tolerable tranſla- 
tion. Dryden. 


Princes have it in their power to keep a majo- | 


rity on their fide by any telerable adminiſtration, 
till provoked by continual oppreſſions. Sevift. 


The ſlate of being tolerable. 


be endured. 
mode- 
rately well. 

Sometimes are found in theſe laxer ſtrata bodies 
that are till tolerably firm, M vodebard's Nat, Hiſt. 

The perſon to whom this head belonged laughed 
frequently, and on particular occaſions had acquit- 
ted himſelf rolcrably at a ball. Addiſen's Spectator. 


tolerance, Fr.] Power of enduring ; act 
of enduring. Not uſed, though a good 
word. | | 
Diogenes one froſty morning came into the 
market-place ſhaking, to ſhew his tolerance ; many 
of the people came about him, pitying him : Plato 
paſſing by, and knowing he did it to be ſeen, ſaid, 
If you pity him indeed, let him alone to himſelf. 
Bacon's Afophthegms. 
There wants nothing but conſideration of our 
own eternal weal, a tolerance or endurance of being 
made happy here, and bleſſed eternally. 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 
To TOLERATE. v. a. | tolero, Lat. tolerer, 
Fr.] To allow ſo as not to hinder; to 


ſuffer; to paſs uncenſured. | 
Inaſmuch as they did reſolve to remove only 
ſuch things of that kind as the church might beſt 
ſpare, retaining the reſidue; their whole counſei 
is, in this point, utterly condemned, as having ei- 
ther proceeded from the blindneſs of thoſe times, 
or from negligence, or from deſire of honour and 
glory, or from an erroneous opinion that ſuch 
things might be felerated for a while. Hooker. 
We ſhall zolerate flying horſes, harpies, and ſa- 
tyrs ; for theſe are poetical fancies, whoſe ſhaded 
moralities requite their ſubſtantial falſities. 
. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Men ſhould not zolerate themſelves one minute 
in any known fin. Decay of Piety. 
Crying ſhould not be tolerated in children. Locke, 
Wee are fully convinced that we ſhall always fo- 
lerate them, but not that they will zo/erate us. 
Sevift. 
ToLERa'TION. 2. /. [| tolero, Lat.] Al- 
lowance given to that which is not a p- 


proved. | 

I ſhall not ſpeak againſt the indulgence and to- 
leration granted to theſe men. | South. 
TOLL. 2. /. [This word ſeems derived 
from rollo, Lat. toll, Sax. ol, Dutch; 
told, Daniſh ; oll, Welch; zaillie, Fr.] 
An exciſe of goods; a ſeizure of ſome 


part for permiſſion of the reſt. 
Toll, in law, has two ſignifications: firſt, a li- 
berty to buy and ſell within the precin&s cf a 
manor, which ſeems to import as much as a fair 
or market; ſecondly, a tribute or cuſtom paid for 
paſſage. | | Comvel. 
Empſon and. Dudley the people eſteemed as his 
horſe-leeches, bold men, that took tell of their 
maſter's griſt. Bacon. 
The ſame Pruſias joined with the Rhodians 
againſt the Byzantines, and ſtopped them from 
levying the toll upon their trade into the Euxine. 
| Arbutbnot. 
To ToLr. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To pay toll or tallage. 


- 


Cold and heat ſcarce tolerable. Milton. 


I will buy me a ſon. in. jaw | 

him: for ag 1 0 none of bim. Flr, and tell for 
akeſpeare's All '; avell th 

Where, when, by whom, and What y Cot. 

And in the open market toll d for > Hud or, 

2. To take toll or tallage. aha 


The meale the more yeeldeth, if ſerv 
And miller that zolleth takes none but 28 
L. 7. * 
3. [I know not whence derived. }] To 


found as a ſingle bell, 

The firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 
Remember'd rolling a departed friend. | 

Sha keſpeareꝰ 

Our going to church at the alte of g 1 

tells us the time when we Ought to go to worlkip 


God, Stillins fl... 

| Toll, toll, PRs, 
Gentle bell, for the ſoul 

Of the pure ones, Denlam. 


Vou love to hear of ſome prodigious tale, 
The bell that 79/7 d alone, or Iriſh whale, Dryden 
They give their bodies due repoſe at night; 
When hollow murmurs of their ev'ning bells 
Diſmiſs the ſleepy ſwains, and 20 them to diele 
cells. Dryder 
With horns and trumpets now to madneis del 
Now fink in forxows with a telling bell. ; 


| Pope's Durcial, 
To TOLL. v. a. [zollo, Lat.] 
1. To ring a bell. 
When any one dies, then by tolling or ringing 
of a bell the ſame is known to the ſearchers, 
Graunt, 
2. To take away; to vacate ; to annul, 
A term only uſed in the civil law: in 
this ſenſe the o is ſhort, in the former 
long. 
An appeal from ſentence of excommunication 


rior judge, and tells the preſumption in favour cf 2 
ſentence. | Apiifes 
3. To take away, or perhaps to invite, 
Obſolete. 

The adventitious moiſture which hangeth loo? 
in a body, betrayeth and 7o//erb forth the innate 
and radical moiſture along with it. 

Bacen's Natural Hifig. 

To LL BOOT RH. 2. /. [toll and booth.) A 
priſon. 6 Ainſworth, 
To To'i1B00TH. v. a. To impriton in 

a tollbooth. 

To theſe what did he give? why a hen, 
That they might tollb52th Oxford men. 

Biſp:p Ciriet, 
ToLLGATHERER, 2. J. [toll and gather.) 
The officer that takes toll. 
To'LSEY. 2. /. The ſame with 2a lla. 


Did. 


Tol ur TIOR. 2. J. Lloluto, Lat. The 
act of pacing or ambling. : 
They move per latera, that is, two legs of che 
ſide together, which is talutarion or 2mbling- 
Brocon's Vulgar Erriatle 
They rode; but authors having uot 
Determin'd whether pace or trot, 
That is to ſay, whether to/utation, 
As they do term t, or ſuccuſlationy ; 
We leave it. Hudibrate 


TOMB. 2. / [tombe, tombeau, Fr. tinte, 
low Latin.] A monument in which the 


dead are encloſed. 
Methinks, 1 ſee thee, now thou art below ? 
Ap one dead in the bottom of a tomb. . . 
Time is drawn upon tombs an = man bald 
i 1 } -glaſs. 
winged, with a ſithe and gn 2! 3 
Poor heart! ſhe ſlumbers in her ſilent mb 5 


Let her poſſeſs in peace that narrow room. Dr) The 


does not Tuſpend it, but then devolves it to a fü 


80 l 
Li te 
2. Ac 


tong 
has 


oN 


The fecret wound with wal I bleed - 
1 ey'n in my herſe 
| ene. en- lone chou ſhalt read 
My anſwer do hy dubious verſe, 
7 Tos, v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
bury ; to entomb. 
| Souls of boys were there, 
au! youths that tenb' d before their parents were. 


May. 
Tust Ess. adj, [from tomb.] Wanting 
a tomb; wanting a ſepulchral monu- 


nent. f ; 
Lay theſe bones In an unworthy urn, 


eli, with no remembrance over them. Shak, 
Tutor. 1. . [Tom, a diminutive of 

Toms, and by.] A mean fellow ; 

fmetimes a wild coarſe girl. 

A lady 

F4ten'd to an empery, to be partner'd 

With anlblys, hir'd with that ſelf- exhibition 

Which your own coffers yield ! Shakeſpe Cymbeline. 
TOME, z. ,. French; Tepeoge.] 
1. One volume of many. 


1. A book. | 
All thole venerable books of ſcripture, all thoſe 


n. {cred tener and volumes of holy writ, are with 
il, {vc abſolute perfection framed. Rer. 
Tour r. 2. /. [See TI MOUSZ.] A 

4, titmouſe ; a ſmall bird. 
You would fancy him a giant when you looked 

vpn him, and a fomtit when you ſhut your eyes. 

ng Spectator. 
Tox. z. /. tonne, Fr. See Tux. ] A mea- 


ſure or weight. 

Spain was very weak at home, or very flow to 
move, when they ſuffered a ſmall fleet of Engliſh 
t) fire, ſink, and carry away, ten thouſand ton of 
their great ſhippinge Bacon. 
Tox. } In the names of places, are de- 
7 we rived from the Saxon tun, a 
hedge or wall ; and this ſeems to be from 
dun, a hill, the towns being anciently 
built on hills, for the ſake of defence 


and protection in times of war. 
| Gibſon's Camden. 
Toxs, 2. %. [ton, Fr. tonus, Lat.] 
1. Note; ſound, 

Sounds called tones are ever equal. | 

: Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The firength of a voice or ſound makes a differ 

ence ia the loudnets or ſoftneſs, but not in the tone. 
Bacm's Natural Hiſtory. 
In their motions harmony divine 
So ſmooths her charming tenes, that God 's own ear 
Litens delighted. 
. Accent; ſound of the voice. 
Palamon replies, 

Leger his ce, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 

Fach has & little ſoul he calls his own, 
And ea. 1 *11nciaces with a human fene. 
}. Awhine ; a mournful cry. 

Made children, with your tones, to run for 't, 
As bad as bloody- bones, or Lunsford. Huit ras. 


Harte. 


ng, | 
5. Elaſticity ; power of extenſion and con- 


traction. 


Drinking too great quantities of this decoction. 
May weaten the tone of che ſtamach. Artuthnor 


- Toxe. 2. /. See Tox os. ] The catch of 
a buckle. This word is uſually written 
ange; but, as its office is to hold, it 
he 4s probably the ſame original with 
lo, 


_ and ſhould therefore have the ſame 
orthography. 

hei hilt were hurniſh'd gold, and handle ſtrong 
mother pearl, and buckled with a golden tong. 


Spenſer. 


Pricy, - | 


Milton's Paradije Loft. | 


4 A particular or affected ſound in ſ peak- | 


TON 
| Tow 08. 1. J. [tang, Saxon; rang, Dut.] 
An inſtrument by which hold is taken of 
any thing; as of coals in the fire. 
Another did the dying brands repair 

With iron tongs, and ſprinkled oft the fame 

With liquid waves. Spenſer. 
They turn the glowing maſs with crooked tongs ; 

The fiery work proceeds. Dryden's AEneid. 
Get a pair of tongs like a ſmith's tongs, ſtronger, 

and toothed, Mertimer”s Huſbandry. | 

Toxcue. 2, J. [run, Sax. tonghe, Dut.] 
1: The inſtrument of ſpeech in human 
beings, | 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 

And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral tale, 

And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain, Shak. 
Who with the tongue of angels can relate? Milt. 
They are torgne-valiant and as bold as Hercules 

where there 's no danger. L' Eftrange. 
My ears ſtill ring with noiſe; I'm vext to death, 

Tengue-kill'd, and have not yet recovered breath. 

« Dryden. 
Tongue- valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoſt; but the lag in fight. 
| Dryder. 
There have been female Pythagoreans, notwith- 
ſtanding that philoſophy confiſted in keeping a ſe- 
cret, and the diſciple was to hold her tongue five 
years together, Addiſon's Guardian. 
Though they have thoſe ſounds ready at their 
tongue's end, yet there are no determined ideas. 
Locke. 
I ſhould make but a poor pretence to true learn- 
ing, if I had not clear ideas under the words my 
tengue could pronounce. Watts on the Mind. 
2. The organ by which animals lick. 
They hiſs for hiſs return'd, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton. 
3. Speech; fluency of words. 
He ſaid; and filence all their tengues contain'd. 
Chapman. 
Much tongue and much judgment ſeldom go to- 
gether; for talking and thinking are two quite 
different faculties. L' Eftrange. 
Firſt in the council hall to ſteer the ſtate, 


4. Power of articulate utterance. 
Porrots, imitat.ng human tongue, 


And finging-birds in filver cages hung. Dryden. 


5. Speech, as well or ill uſed. 


Give me thy hand; I am ſorry I beat thee ; 
but, while thou liveſt, keep a good tongue in thy 
head, Shakc(peare. 

So brave a knight was Tydeus, of whom a lonne 

is ſprong, 

Inferiour farre in martiall deeds, though higher 

in his tongue. Chapman. 

On evil days though fallen and evil rongues. 

Milton. 
6. A language, | 

The Lord fhall bring a nation againſt thee, 
whole tongue thou ſhalt not underſtand. 

Deut. xxvii. 49. 
With wond'rous gifts endu'd, 
To ſpeak all tongues and do all miruc es. 

So well he underſtood the moiſt and beſt 
Of tongue that Babel ſent into the weſt ; 
Spoke them ſo truely, that he had, you d ſwear, 
Not only liv'd, but been born ev'ry where. Corvley. 

An acquaintance with the various tongues is no- 
thing but a relief againſt the miſchiets which the 
building of Babel introduced. Watts, 


7. Speech, as oppoſed to thoughts or ac- 
tion. 


Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but 
in deed and in truth. 1 John, ill. 18. 


8. A nation diſtinguiſhed by their lan- 
guage, A ſcriptural term. 

The Lord ſhall deſtroy the tongue of the ZE gyp- 

tian ſea. Iſaiab. 


9. A ſmall point: as, he tongue of a ba- 
lance. 


Milten. 


And ever foremoſt in a tongue debate. Dryd. Aneid. | 


ö 


— — 


% 
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TON 
10. To hold the Tov uE. To be ſilent. 


Tis ſeldom ſeen that ſenators ſo young 
Know when to ſpeak, and when to bold their 8 


Dry . 
tongue, 


Whilſt I live I muſt not Held my 


And languiſh out old age in his diſpleaſure. Addiſ. 


To ToxncGus. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
chide ; to ſcold. 
But that her tender ſhame 
Will not proclaim againſt her maiden loſs, 
How might ſhe tongue me | Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
To TONGUE. v. 2. To talk; to prate. 
Tis till a dream; or elſe ſuch tuff, as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not. 


To'nGUED. adj. [from tongue.] Having 
a tongue. : 
Tengued like the night-crow. Donne. 


To'NnGUELESS. adj. [from tongue. ] 
1. Wanting a tongue; ſpeechleſs. 
What tengueleſs blocks! would they not ſpeak ? 


Shakeſpeare. _ 
Our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a fongueleſs mouth. 
Shakeſpeare, 


That blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries, 
Even from the rongueleſs caverns of the earth, 
To me, for juſtice, Shakeſpeare's Richard II, 
2. Unnamed; not ſpoken of. 
One good deed, dying tongueleſs, 
Slavghters a thouſand waiting upon that. Shakeſp. 
To" NGUEPAD. 2. J. [tongue and pad.] A 
great talker, | 
She who was a celebrated wit at London, is, in 
that dull part of the world, called a tenguepad. 
Tatler. 
Tox u ETITE D. adj. [tongue and tied. 
1. Having an impediment of ſpeech. 
They who have ſhort tongues, or are tonguctied, 
are apt to fall ſhort of the appulſe of the tongue 
to the teeth, and oftener place it on the gums, and 
ſay t and d inſtead of th and db; as moder for 
mother. Holder s Elements of Speech. 
2. Unable to ſpeak freely, from whatever 
cauſe. 
Love, and tengaety'd ſimplicity, 
In leaſt ſpeak moſt to my capacity. Shakeſpeares 
He ſpar'd the bluſhes of the ranguety d dame. 


Tickets 
Lo Þ adj. [ 7onique, Fr. revo. ] 
1. Being extended; being elaſtick. 

Station is no reſt, but one kind of motion, re- 
lating unto that gvhich phyſicians, from Galen, do 
name extenſive & tonical, Brown's Vulg. Erroars. 

2. Relating to tones or ſounds. | 

To'nNaAGE. u. . [from fon.] A cuſtom 
or impoſt due for merchandiſe brought 
or carried in tons from or to other na- 


tions, after a certain rate in every ton. 
| Cowel. 
T:nrage and poundage upon merchandizes were 
colic£t24, reiuied to be ſettled by act of parlia- 
mens. | Clarendon. 


To xs1L. 2. J. [ronfille, Fr. ronfille, Lat.] 


Tonfils or almonds are two round glands placed 
on the ſides of the baſis of the tongue, under the 
common membrane of the fauces, with which 
they are covered; each of them hath a large oval 
ſfrus, which opens into the fauces, and in it there 
are a great number of leſſer ones, which difcharge 
themſelves through the great ſinus, of a mucous 
and ſlippery matter, into the fauces, larynx, and 
eſophagus, for the moiſtening and lubricating 
theſe parts. 0 vincy. 

To'NSURE. 2. / [tonſure, Fr. tonſara, La- 
tin.] The act of clipping the hair; the 


ſtate of being ſhorn. 

The veſtals, after having received the tonſure, 
ſuffered their hair to come again, being here full 
grown, and gathered under the veils Addiſone 


Too, 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbel ine. 
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TOO 


1. Over and above; overmuch; more 
than enough. It is uſed to augment the 
fignification of an adjeCtive or adverb 
to a vicious degree. 

| Your father 's rough and ftern, 

His will zo ſtrong to bend, tos proud to 1 2 
Groundleſs prejudices and weakneſſes of — 
ſcience, inſtead of tenderneſs, miſlead to many 

others, too many, otnerwiſe good men. 

| Spratt's Sermons. 
It is tos much to build a doctrine of ſo mighty 

conſequence upon ſo obſcure a place of ſcripture. 
| Locle. 
Theſe ridiculous ſtories abide with us r long, 


and too far influence the weaker part of mankind. 
| : Watts. 
2. It is ſometimes doubled to increaſe its 
emphaſis ; but this reduplication always 
ſeems harſh, and is therefore laid aſide. 
Oh, that this 799 tos ſolid fleſh would melt! 
, , Shakeſpeare. 
Sometimes it would be full, and then, 
Oh! rco tco ſoon decreaſe again; 
Eclips'd iometimes, that twould fo fall, 
There would appear no hope at all, 


3. Likewiſe; alſo, : 
See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate 
And J, for winking at your diſcords tc, 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. | 
Shakeſpeare's Renee and Juliet. 
Let on mv cup no wars be found, 
Let thoſe incite to quarre!s , | 
Which wine itſelf enough can do. Oldham. 
The arriving to ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as 
Mall make a man take pleaſure in other men's ſins, 
is evident from the text, and from experience tec. 
South, 
It is better than letting our trade fall for want 
of current pledges, and better tes than borrowing 
money of our neighbours. Locke. 
A courtier and a patriot to. Pope. 
Let thoſe eyes that vier- 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance tes. Pope. 


Took. the preterite, and ſometimes the 


participle paſſive, of tale. 
Thy ſoldiers, 
All levied in my name, have in my name 

Jcok their diſcharge. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
He is God in his friendſhip as well as in his 
Nature, and therefore we ſinful creatures are not 
teoł upon advantages, nor conſumed in our provo- 
cCations. | South's Sermons. 
Suddenly the thunder-clap AX 
Tcok us unprepar'd. | Dryden. 
The ſame device encloſed the aſhes of men or 
boys, maids or matrons; for when the thought 
Yoot, though at firſt it received its rife from ſuch a 
particular occaſion, the ignorance of the ſcu'ptors 
applied it promiſcuouſſy. Aladiſen. 

This rock up ſome of his hours every day. 
| SpeEtator, 
The riders would leap them over my hand; and 
one of the emperor's huntſmen, upon a large 
Courſer, rock my foot, ſhoe and all. Swift, 

Leaving Polybus, I zo my way 

To Cyrrha's temple. Pope's Statius. 


Tool. 2. /. [tol, cool, Saxon.] 


1. Any inftrument of manual operation, 
In mulberries the ſap is towards the bark only, 
into which if you cut a little, it will come forth; 
but if you pierce it deeper with a tool, it will be 
dry. Bacon. 
They found in many of their mines more gold 
than earth; a metal, which the Americans not 
regarding, greedily exchanged for hammers, knives, 
- axes, and the like tools of iron. 
Arm'd with ſuch gard'ning tools as art, yet rude, 
Guiltleſs of fire had form'd. Milton's Par, Left. 


The ancients had ſome ſecret to harden the 
edges of their tcols. Addiſon. | 


Suckling. 


Heylyn. 


T OO 


2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at the 
command of another. 
| He *d chooſe 
To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes ; 
And ſcorn the to/s with ſtars and garters, 


So often ſeen careſſing Chartres. 

To Toor. v. 2. [Of this word, in this 

ſenſe, I know not the derivation : per- 

haps tozan, Saxon, contracted from 
zoperan, to know or examine. 


1. To pry; to peep; to ſearch narrowly 
and flily. It is ſtill uſed in the provinces, 


otherwiſe obſolete. 
I caſt to go a ſhooting, | 
Long wand” ring up and down the land, 
With bow and bolts on either hand, | 
For birds and buſhes rooting. Spenſer's Paſt. 


2. It was uſed in a contemptaous fenſe, 
which I do not fully underſtand. 


This writer ſhould wear a rooting horn. Hoævel. 
TooTH. 7. /. plural teeth. [zoS, Saxon; 


tand, Dutch.] 

The teeth are the hardeſt and ſmootheſt bones 
of the body ; about the ſeventh or eighth month 
they begin to pierce the edge of the jaw: the dentes 
inciſivi, or fore tech of the upper jaw, appear firſt, 
and then thoſe of the lower jaw: after them come 
out the canini or eye teeth, and laſt of all the 
molares or grinders : about the ſeventh year they 
are thruſt out by new teeth, and if theſe zceth be 
loſt they never grow again; but ſome have ſhed 
their tecth twice; about the one-and-twentieth year 
the two laſt of the mlarcs ſpring up, and they are 


called dentes ſapicntia. Quincy. 
Avaunt, you curs ! 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Tooth that poiſons-if it bite. Shak. King Lear. 


© Deſert deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence againſt the tooth of time, : 
And razure of oblimon. Shakeſpeare, 
The teeth alone among the bones continue to 
grow in length during a man's whole life, as ap- 
pears by the unſightly length of one teeth when 
its oppoſite happens to be pulled out. 
Ray on the Creation. 
2. Taſte ; palate. | | 
Theſe are not diſhes for thy dainty rh 
What, haſt thou got an ulcer in thy mouth ? 
Why Rand'ſt thou picking ? Dryden. 


3. A tine, prong, or blade, of any multifid 


The prieſt's ſervant came while the fleſh was in 
ſeething, with a fleſh hook of three teetb. 

1 Sam. ii. 13. 

I made an inſtrument in faſhion of a comb, 
whoſe tecth being in number ſixteen, were about 
an inch and an half broad, and the intervals of the 
teeth about two inches wide. 

4. The prominent part of wheels, by which 
they catch upon correſpondent parts of 
other bodies. 

The edge whereon the teeth are is always made 
thicker than the back, becauſe the back follows 
the edge. N 

In clocks, though the ſcrews and teeth be never 
ſo ſmooth, yet if they be not oiled will hardly 
move, though you clog them with never ſo much 
weight; but apply a little oil, they whirl about very 
ſwiftly with the tenth part of the force. Ray. 

5. ToorH and nail, With one's utmoſt 
violence; with every means of attack or 


defence. 
A lion and bear were at tooth and nail which 
ſhould carry off a fawn. L* Eftrange, 
6. To the TEETRH. In open oppofition. 
It warms the very ſickneſs in my heart, 
That 1 ſhall live and tell him t bis teeth, 
Thus diddeſt thou. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The action lies 
In his true nature, and we ourſelves compell'd, 


Swift. 


Newton's Opticks. | 


Moxon. 


u 
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Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 


To give in evidence, 87 
The way to our horſes lies back akeſpeeer, 


houſe, and then meg as an by th 
, we ſhall meet 'em full in th: * 
open exprobration. | J 
A wiſe body's part it were no 
| t 3 
fire, becauſe his fond and foolih tr bt li 
whom he borrowed wherewith te kindle * wow 
caf him Array in the teeth, ſaying, We. EY 
or me thou wouldſt freeze, and n 1 
thyſelf. 1 * 
8. In ſpite of the Teeth. Notwithſtanding 
threats expreſſed by ſhewin g teeth; 105 
. = 3 U — 
withſtanding any power of injury or de 
fence. | ; 
The guiltineſs of my mind drove the eg 
- | 0 Ove the proceſs 
of the foppery into a received belief, jy deleiots 
the teeth of all rhime and reaſon, that ther 55 
fairies. | W 
The only way is, not to grumble at the 34 Foe 
muſt bear in ſpite of their teeth. L Ffrong 
, abi 8 ' 
9. To ſhew the TEETH. To threaten, 
When the law ſhews her tecth, but dares ne: bit: 
And South-Sea treaſures are not brought to light, 
To Toor H. v. a. [from 007] 
1. To furniſh with teeth; to indent. 
Then ſaws were teoth'd, and ſounding axes male, 
Dy 4 Ys 
The point hooked down like that of an Ki: 
and both the edges 7zootbed, as in the Ind an os, 
Grew's 1Mulrum, 
Get a pair of tongs like a ſmith's ton gs, ft 
and tcothed at the end. Martine,“ II:, ard. 


2. To lock in each other. 


It is common to tooth in the ſtretching cour' 
two inches with the ſtretcher only, 
; Moxon's Mechanical Pint. 
TooTHA'CH. 2. J. [tooth and ach. ] Pain 
in the teeth. 
There never yet was the philoſopher 
That could endure the roorbach patiently, 
However at their eaſe they talk'd like gods. $a}, 
He that ſleeps feels not the fa. 
Shakeſpeare's Cyndi, 
I have the zo7thach. 
What, ſigh for the rcorbach ! 
Which is but an humour or a worm. Shale. 
Ore was grown deſperate with the _ 
emp to 
To'OTHDRAWER. 7. /. [tooth and rau. 
One whoſe buſineſs is to extract painful 
teeth. | 
Nature with Scots, as t:9thdr2ver: hath cealty 
Who uſe to ftring their teeth upon their belt. 


Clearelord,” 


When the teeth are to be diſlocated, 2 f2i!he 
drawer is conſulted. Wiſeran's Surge, 


To'oTHED. adj, [from tooth.) Haring 
teeth, 5 
To'oTHLESS. adj. [from 700th.) Wanting 

teeth ; deprived of teeth. 
Deep-dinted wrinkles on her check ſhe draws, 


Sunk are her eyes, and toorh/ejs are * ; 

7 55 
They are fed with fleſh minced ſmall, wy 
not only a ſharp head and ſnout, but a narrow 4 


tcothleſs ſnout. = Rot 
To'oTHPICK, n J [tooth and fic 
To'oTHPICKER. : An inftrument 07 
which the teeth are cleanſed from a 


thing ſticking between them. 5 
I will fetch you a % Picker from 1 
inch of Aſia. Spabeſp. Much 1 5 
I pi worſhip 5 Mens 
He and his t:othpick at my p hoot 
Preſerve my woods, whereof, if nh wy 
hold, there will hardly be found in ome I. 
enough to make a tcathpicke Hons! 


ane, | 
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If retÞpicks of the lentiſe be wanting, of a quill 
then make 2 toot / pick. Sandys. | 
. beautitul ever-green, and makes the 


« * ee Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
e beſt tooth} 5 } es 
, To'oT HSO ME. adj. [from Foot 14 A 


pleaſing to the taſte. 
2 85 3 n be eaten while young, but 


ng 0 s they grow old. Carew. 
goth ng beat hſeme as the) 
To'0THSOMEN ESS. u. /. [from toorh/ome.} 
pleaſantneſs to the taſte. : 
TYorawORT- . J. [dentaria, Lat.] A 
lant „ 


4 Welih ; op, 8 -f 
Tar, 1. / topp, WENN 3 COP, Saxon; op, 
Nd ; topper a creſt, 


Ilandick.] . 

i. The higheſt part of any thing. 
| ocls not fee the tandy hour-glats rung 

But! ſhould hink of ſhallows and of flats, 

And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 

Vailing ber high top lower than her ribs. Shakeſp. 
He wears upon his baby brow the round 

And p of ſovereignty» Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Here is a mount, Whoſe toppe ſeems to deſpiſe 

The farre interiour vale that underlies : | 

Who, like a great man rais'd aloft by fate, 

Meafures his height by others mean eſtate. Breaun. 


high; 
The ww 25 well as men outbrave the ſky. Cool. 
Thou nor on the top of old Olympus dwelt, 
Milton. 
One poor roof, made of poles meeting at the 
tp, and covered with the bark of trees. Hoon. 
That government which takes in the conſent 
of the greateſt number of the people, may juſtly 
be (aid to have the broadeſt bottom; and if it 
terminate in the authority of one ſingle perſon, it 
may be laid to have the narroweſt tep, and ſo makes 
the firmeft pyramid. Temple. 
50 up the ſteepy hill with pain | 
The weighty ſtone is rowl'd in vain 3 
Whic: having touch'd the top recoils, 
Ard leaves the labourer to renew his toils. 
: Granwville, 
Merine bedies are found upon hills, and ar the 
wttom only ſuch as have fallen down from their 
bt Windward. 


etl hurt all things that grow by them, eſpecially 
lach ces as ſpread their roots near the top of the 
ground, Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 


17. Shallow brooks that flow'd ſo clear, 
u. The bottom did the top appear. Dryden. 
nful The higheſt place. 
He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the tp 
il ef alt things, but will conſider the immenſity of 
ts loricky may think, that in other manſions 
vl. Bore maybe other and different intelligent beings, 
my . Locke, 
9. Is bat muſt he expect, when he ſeeks for pre- 
ing dene, out umverſal oppoſition when he is mount- 


be ts adden 7 
ler, and every hand ready to turn him 
D When 1 


lie is at the tog? 
Tre ligheſt perſon. 
1 Hcw would you be, 
5 Walch is the 20 of judgment, ſhould 
Pe: 602% you as you are? 

Shak:ſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 
The utmoſt degree. | | 
Ret 2 belag the ep and perfection of ſo many 

Bi atteQions, the cauſes of it muſt be moſt 

—— | Spratt. 
Tha tan the tcp of your deſires in fame, all | 
kc, enn you will do you harm; and of 


W Who admire you few will do you good. 5 5 
at 


Swift. 


[f You at 


hel ** Pot My ambition is to contribute to t 
bing. 77 5 Pope. 
[ * highest rank. 

pears þ = 2 from the 4% of a grammar ſchool, 
—_ lin a br 6 fame age bred in his father's fa- 
5 ti Wm into good company together, 


A, 3 rug >. Ka 5 * n 0 R 
3% Sw ee q , EY » * 4 
* . DO f K : 


Here Sodom's tow'rs raiſe their proud fes on 


TOP 


| and then ſee which of the two will have the more 
manly carriage. | Locke on Education. 
7. The crown of the head. 
All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful oy ! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| "Tis a per'lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable 
He's all the mother's from the tp to toe. Shak. 
8. The hair on the crown of the head; 
the ſorelock. 5 
Let 's take the inſtant by the forward zop z 
For we are old, and on our quiclc'ſt decrees 
Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakeſpeare. 
9. The head of a plant. 
The buds made our food are called heads or 
tops, as cabbage heads. Watts's Logick. 
10. [Top, Daniſh.] An inverted conoid 
which children ſet to turn on the point, 
continuing its motion with a whip. 
Since I pluckt geeſe, play'd truant, and whipt 
tp, I knew not what it was to be beaten till lately. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
For as whipp'd tops, and bandied balls, 
The learned hold, are animals; 
So horſes they affirm to be 
Mere engines made by geometry. Hudibras. 
As young ſtriplings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout, 
Dryden. 
Still humming on their drowſy courſe they keep, 
And laſh'd ſo long, like tops, are laſh'd aſlcep. 
Pope. 
A top may be uſed with propriety in a ami. 
tude by a Virgil, when the ſun may be diſhonoured 
by a Mævius. | Broome, 
11. 7% is ſometimes uſed as an adjective 
to expreſs lying on the top, or being at 
The top ſtones laid in clay are kept together. 
Mortimer. 
To Tor. v. u. [from the noun.] 


1. To riſe aloft; to be eminent. 

Thoſe long ridges of lofty and tepping mountains 
which run eaft and weſt, ſtop the evagation of the 
vapours to the north and ſouth in hot countries, 

Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 

Some of the letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the reſt, and top it over their fellows ; theſe are 
to be conſidered as letters and as cyphers, 

: Addiſon on Medal:. 
2. To predominate. 

The thoughts of the mind are uninterruptedly 
employed by the determinations of the will, in- 
fluenced by that tepping uneaſineſs while it laſts. 

Locke. 
3. To excel. | 
But write thy beſt and top, and in each line 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine, Dryden: 
To Top. v. a 
1. To cover on the top; to tip; to defend 
or decorate with ſomething extrinſick on 


the upper part. 
The glorious temple rear'd 
Her pile, far oft appearing like a mount 


Of alabaſter, tepp d with golden ſpiress Milton. 
To him the faireſt nymphs do ſhow 
Like moving mountains tept with ſnow. Waller. 


There are other churches in the town, and tw-. | 
or three palaces, which are of a more modern | 


make, and. built with a good fancy; I was ſhow: 


figned, and topp'd with a cupola. 
Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch. 
Mortimer. 


2. To riſe above. | 
A gourd planted by a large pine, climbing by 
the boughs twined about them, till it ted and - 
L' Eftrargc. , 


vered the tree. . 


3. To outgo; to ſurpaſs, 


the little Notre Dame; that is handſomely. de- 
Addiſen. | 


TOP 
He 's poor in no one fault, but ſtor'd with all. 
— Eſpecially, in pride. 
And topping all others in boaſting. Shakeſps 
So far he topp'd my thought, ; 
That I in forgery of ſhapes and tricks 
Come ſhort of what he did. Sbaleſeare. 
I am, cries the envious, of the ſame nature with 
the reſt: why then ſhould ſuch a man tep me? 
Where there is equality of kind, there ſhould be 
no diſtinction of privilege, Collier. 
4. To crop. F 
Top your roſe trees a little with your knife near 
a leat bud, Evelyn's Kalendar. 
5. To rife to the top of. 
If aught obſtruct thy courſe, yet ſtand not till, 
But wind about till thou haſt zopp'd the hill. 
Denbam. 
6. To perform eminently: as, He tops his 
part. This word, in this ſenſe, is ſeldom 
uſed but on light or ludicrous occaſions. 
TO'PARCH. ». / Crone. and ag.] 1 he 
principal man in a place. 


but teparchs, or kings of narrow territories. 
Brown's Valgar Errours. 
Tor ARCH. 2. /. [from t9parch.] Com 
mand in a ſmall diſtrict. 
To'eaz. 2. /. [topaſe, Fr. topaxius, low 
Lat.] A yellow gem. | 
The golden ſtone is the yellow r2pazs 
Bacon's Natural Hiftzry; 
Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? 
The tepbas ſent from ſcorched Meroe? , 
Or pearls preſented by the Indian ſea ? 
| Sandys's Paraphe 
With light's own ſmile the yellow topaz burns. 
Thomſon. 
To TOPE. v. n. [:«pf, German, an eariben 
pot; toppen, Dutch, 10 be mad, Skinner 
prefers the latter etymology ; toper, Fr.] 


To drink hard; to drink to exceſs. 
If you tope in form and treat, 

*Tis the ſour ſauce to the ſweet meat, | 

The fine you pay for being great. Dryden, 

To'rER. 2. . [from tope.] A drunkard. 


Tor FUL. adj. [tp and full.] Full to the 
top; full to the brim. 


"Tis wonderful 
What may be wrought our or their diſcontent 3 
Now that their fouls are 7% ul of offence, 
| Spakeſteares 
Till a confiderable part of the air was drawn out 
of the receiver, the tube continued f of water 
as at firſt. Boyle. 
One was ingenious in his thoughts, and bright 
in his language; but ſo tf of himſelf, that he 
let it ſpill on ail the company. | 
Watts's Ini provement of the Mind. 
Fill the largeſt tankard-cup f ful. Scoift. 
Tor GALLANT. 2. J. [tcp and gallant.] 
1. The higheſt ſail. 
2. It is proverbially applied to any thing 
elevated or ſplendid. 
A roſe grew out of another, like honeyſuckles, 
called top and tefgallauts. Bacon s Natural Hiſtary. 
I dare appeal to the coniciences of teggallant 
ſpa: ks, | L. Eſtrange. 
Tor HA CEOs. adj, [from taphus, Latur. ] 
Gritty; ſtony. 

Ac us mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous: * 
chalky matter, but not a cheeſy ſubitance. Arb. 
ToPpRECAVVY. adj. [op and heavy. ] Have 

ing the upper part too weighty for the 
lower. | 

A roof ſhould not be too heavy nor too light; 
but of the two extremes a houſe tepbeuvy is the 
worſt. Watton's Arcbitecture. 

Ter beavuy drones, and always looking down, 

As over-bailaſted within the crown, 
Mutt'ring betwixt their lips ſome myſtiek thing. 
23 — Dryden. 


Theſe 


They are not to be conceived potent monarchs, 
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TOP 
"Theſe * buildings, reared up to an invi- 
dious heiglit, and which have no foundation in 
merit, art in a moment blown down by the breath 
of kings. 5 Darenant. 
As to Riff gales topheawy pines bow low 

Their heads, and lift them as they ceaſe to —5 
Pe. 
To“ RET. 2. , [. on Heb. a drum.] Hell; 


a ſcriptural name. 
The pleaſant valley of Hinnom, tepher thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. Milt. 
Fire and darkneſs are here mingled with all other 
ingredients that make that ret prepared of old. 


| Burnet. 
Top IAT. adj, [from vir. ] 
1. Relating to ſome general head. 
2. Local; confined to ſome particular 


place. 

Topical or probable arguments, either from con- 
ſ-quence of ſcripture, or from human reaſon, ought 
not to be admicted or credited, againſt the conſen- 
tient teſtimony and authority of the ancient ca- 
tholick church. | White. 

An argument from authority is but a weaker 
kind of proof; it being but a topical probation, and 
an inartificial argument, depending on naked aſſe- 
veration. - Brown. 

Evidences of fact can be no more than topical and 
probable, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

What then ſhall be rebellion ? ſhall it be more 
than a topical ſin, found indeed under ſome monar- 
chical medicines ? Helyday. 

3. Applied medicinally to. a particular 


Art. 8 
77 woman, with ſome unuſual hemorrhage, is 
only to be cured by topical remedies. Arbuthnor. 
Tor Ie ALILV. adv. [from topical.) With 


application to ſome particular part. 

This repically applied becomes a phænigmus, or 
rubifying medicine, and is of ſuch fiery parts, that 
they have of rhemſelves conceived fire and burnt a 
houſe. Braun's Vulgar Errours. 

TO'PICK. 2. / [topique, French, 7657S, ] 
1. Principle of perſuaſion. 

Contumacious perſons, who are not to be fixed 

by any principles, whom no topicks can work upon. 
Wilkins. 

IT might dilate on the difficulties, the temper of 
the people, the power, arts, and intereſt of the con- 
trary party; but thoſe are invidious 79picts, too 
green in remembrance. | Dryden. 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine good- 
nefs and human weakneſs, and whatſoever other 
pretences ſinking ſinners catch at to ſave them- 
ſelves by, yet how trifling muſt be their plea ! 


South's Sermons. |- 


The principal branches of preaching are, to tell 
the people what is their duty, and then convince 
them that it is ſo : the topicłs for both are brought 
from ſcripture and reaſon. Suff. 

2. A general head; ſomething to which 


other things are referred. 

All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſubjects, 
called topicłs, or common places; becauſe middle 
terms are borrowed, and arguments derived from 
them for the proof of their various propoſitions, 

Matts's Logick. 
3- Things as are externally applied to 
any particular part. 

In the cure of ſtrumæ, the topics ought to be 
diſcutient. Miſeman's Surgery. 

To“ R NOT. 2. J [top and not.] A knot 
worn by women on the top of the head. 

This arrogance amounts to the pride of an aſs in 

- His trappings; when 'tis but his maſter's taking 
away his toptnot to make an aſs of him again. 
L' Eftrange. 
To“ LESS. adj. [from top.) Having no 
top. D 
He ſent abroad his voice, : 
Which Pallas far off echo'd ; who did betwixt them 
hoiſe 
Shrill tumult to a topleſs height. Chapman's Iliad. 
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Tor MAN. 2. /. [op and man.] The ſawer 


at the top. 

The pit-ſaw enters the one end of the ſtuff, 
the tepman at the top, and the pitman under him, 
the tpman obſerving to guide the ſaw exactly in the 
line, Moons Mechanical Exerciſes. 

Tor MOST. adj. An irregular ſuperlative 


formed from top.] Uppermoſt ; higheſt. 
A ſwarm of bees, 
Unknown from whence they took their airy fli 
Upon the repmeſt branch in clouds alight. 
Dryden's 

From ſteep to ſteep the troops advanc'd wit 

In hopes at laft the ropmeſt cliff to gain; 

But ſtill by new aſcents the mountain g 

And a freth toil preſented to their view. 
Men pil'd on men with active leaps ariſe, 

And build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies; 

A ſprightly youth, above the ropmet row, 

Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the ſhow. Add. 


ToP0"GRAPHER. 2. . [ rere. and yea, ] 
One who writes deſcriptions of particu- 
lar places. 

Toro“ RAPHY. z. /. [ topographie, Fr. 


T67®- and gαꝙν.] Deſcription of parti- 


cular places. | 


That philoſophy gives the exacteſt topography of | 


the extramundane ſpaces. Glanwville's Scegſis. 
The tepography of Sulmo in the Latin makes 
but an awkward figure in the verſion. Cremevell, 


To'yPING. adj.. [from top.] Fine; no- 
ble; gallant. A low word. 


The topping fellow I take to be the anceſtor of 
the fine fellow, Tatler. 


To'ePpINGLY. adv, Splendidly ; nobly. 
A low word. 

To'pPINGLY. adj. [from topping.] Fine; 
gay ; gallant; ſhewy. An obſolete word. 


Theſe toppinglie gheſts be in number but ten, 
As welcome to dairie as beares among men. Tuſſer. 


To To'yPLE. v. a. [from p.] To fall 


forward ; to tumble down. 
Though bladed corn be lodged, and trees blown 
down 
Though caſtles ?cpple on their warders heads, Shak. 
The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three foot ſtool miſtaketh me z 
Then flip I from her quite, down 7opples ſhe. Shak. 


To'ePROUD. adj. [op and proud.] Proud 
in the higheſt degree. 
This top-proud fellow, 


By intelligence I do know 

To be corrupt and treaſonous. Shakeſpeare. 
Tors A IL. z./, [top and /ail.] The high- 

eſt ſail. 

Contarenus meeting with the Turk's gallies, 
which would not vail their top/ails, fiercely aſſailed 
them. | Knolles. 

Strike, ſtrike the tepſail; let the main-ſheet fly, 
And furl your fails. Dryden's Fables. 
TorsyTU'RvY. adv. [This Skinner fan- 
cies to top in turf.] With the bottom 


upward. 

All ſuddenly was turned tepſyturvy, the noble 
lord eftſoons was blamed, the wretched people pi- 
tied, and new counſels plotted. Spenſer on Ireland. 

If we without his help can make a head 
To puſh againſt the kingdom; with his help 
We ſhall o'erturn it'ropſyturvy down. 

: Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
again, and billow billow 


* 


Wave woundeth wave 
gores, 
topſyturvy ſo fly tumbling to the ſhores. 
Drayton. 
God told man what was good, but the devil ſur- 
named it evil, and thereby turned the world 7cpſy- 
turwy, and brought a new chaos upon the whole 
Creation. South. 
Man is but a topſytarwy creature z his head where 


And 


Addiſon. 
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Ton. u. ſ. I don, Saxon.] 
1. A tower; a turret. 


2. A high pointed rock or Bil 
in the initial ſyllable of ſome 
Tor CH. LE F [ torche, Fr. torcig Ital; 
ma ogy" low Lat.] Wax ligh e 
nera : ; 
aer. y uppoſed to be bigger than; 


Baſilius knew, by the waſtins 
ps rg allo wa - ee . "RY 
ere lies the duſky torch of Mort: E. 
8 ambition of the 3 927 
e i 1 3. 
Hye . us t the nuptial torch, and bie ike 
Never was known a night of ſuch d 8 
a ch 
Noife fo confus'd and dreadful ; — 
Like meteors by each other in the frect: D '! 
I'm weary of my part; 
4d torch is out; and the world ſtand: before 
Like a black detart at the approach of night * 
When men of infamy to grandeur ſoar, "A 


They light a torch to ſhew their ſhame the more 


r 


» Whence 7; 
local name 


* 


To'xCHBEARER, 2. / [torch and — 
One whoſe office is to carry a torch. 
He did in a genteel manner chaftiſe their neg! 
ee e making them, for that night, th 
To'RCHER. 2. /. 
gives light, 

Ere the horſes of the ſun ſhall bring 
Their fiery tercher his diurnal ring, Stolifes 
To RCHLIGHT, 7. /, N and light 
Light kindled to ſupply the want af 

ſun. 
When the emperor Charles had claſed 
many almoſt in his fiſt, he was forced to go ff. 
Iſburg, and, as if in a maſk, by trclligtt, to q 
every foot he had gotten, By 

If thou like a child didſt fear before, 
Being in the dark, where thou didſt nothing ſee; 
Now I have brought thee rorchlight, fear no mary 
Di 


Sin 
(from rorch.] One t 


Tos. preterite, and ſometimes paric 


ple paſſive, of zear, | 
Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, 
With a plume feather all to pieces te. Sj 


Tore. z./. [Of this word I cannot g 


the meaning.] 
Proportion according to rowen or tore upon t 


ground; the more tore the leſs hay vill co. 
Mortimer: Huſtar 
To TORME'NT. v. a. | tourmenter, Fr. 
1. To put to pain; to haraſs with anguil 
to excruciate. | 
No ſleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unleſs it be while ſome tormenting cream | 
Afrights thee with a hell of ugly devils. St 
I am glad to be conſtrain'd to utter what || 
Torments me to conceals SLH ι Od 
Art thou come to torment us before the ine 
Matitew, V 
Evils on me light — 
At once, by my foreknowlege gaining virta F 
Abortive, to torment me ere their being. MM. 


2. To teaze; to vex with 1mportunity. 
3. [Tormente, Fr. a great ſtorm.) To Þ 
into great agitation. | 
They ſoaring on main wing "mY 
Tormented all the air. b 
TORMENT. 2. /. [tournert, French) 
1. Any thing that gives pain, a5 dies 
They brought unto him all fick people tn 
taken with divers diſeaſes and (men tn 
healed them. : Mar 
2. Pain; miſery ; anguiſh. 
| The more I ſee 
' Pleaſures about me, ſo much mor? 
Torment within me. 


I feel - 
be 
3-0 


his heels ſhould be, grovelling on the earth. Sabi. 


TOR 


al anguiſh ; torture. 
: oo . there, enforc'd by amr ae cry; 
; heir old tormentors lie. 
But fearleſs by their 3 
Nat ſharp revenge, nor hell itſelf, can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accuſe, 


Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge renews. 


Dryden. 
1. 1. J. [tormentille, Fr. tor- 
gentilla, Lat.] Septfoil. A plant. 


Tue root of torment?? has been uſed for tanning 
of leather, and accounted the beſt aſtringent in the 
whole vegetable kingdom. g Miller. 
Refreſh the ſpirits externally by ſome epithemata 
of balm, bugloſs, with the powder of the roots of 
2 nenti!s | Wiſeman. 
Tore xTOR. 2. J. [from torment.] 
1. One who torments; one who gives 
ain. a 
12> called to me for ſuccour, deſiring me at leaſt 


0 kill him, to deliver him from thoſe rormentors. 
Siducy. 


To'RMENT 


2. One who inflits penal tortures. 
No prifoners there, enforc'd by torments, cry; 
But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie. 
ä ? Sandys on Fob. 
Let his termenter, conſcience, find him out. Milt. 
Had thou full pow'r to kill, 
Or meaſure out his torments by thy will; 
Yet what couldſt thou, tormentor, hope to gain? 


Thy loſs continues unrepaid by pain. Dryd. Fuv. 


The commandments of God being contormable 
to the dictates of right reaſon, man's judgment con- 
4:05 him when he violates any of them; and ſo 
nne aner becomes his own tormentore South's Serm. 

The ancient martyrs paſſed through ſuch new 
inventions and varieties of pain as tired their for- 
art. 8 Addiſon. 

Tos x. part. paſſ. of Tear. | 
Ye hall not eat any fleſh that is forn of beaſts, 
Ex:d. xxil. 
Toaxa'po. 2. / tornado, Spaniſh.] A 
hurricane ; a whirlwind. 
Nimble coruications ſtrike the eye, 
And bold r:rradcs bluſter in the ſky, _ _ Garth. 
TORPEDO. 1. f. [Latin.] A fiſh which 
while alive, 1f touched even with a long 
tics, benumbs the hand that ſo touches 
it, but when dead 1s eaten ſafely. 
To'reexT. adj. [torpens, Lat.] Benumb- 
ed; ſtruck motionleſs ; not active; in- 
capable of motion. | 

A comprehenſive expedient to aſſiſt the frail and 
* pert memory through ſo multifarious an employ- 
ment. Evelyn. 

To's PID. adj, [torpidus, Lat.] Numbed ; 
motionleſs ; ſluggiſh ; not active. 
— Wirhout heat all things would be zorpid, and 
Wit90ut motion. Ray en the Creation. 
f Ihe ſun awakes the rorpid ſap. Thomſon's Spring. 
To'nripxEss, 2. , [from torpid, | The 
late of being torpid. 

Though the ob ect about which it is exerciſed be 
poor, littley and low; yet a r1an hath this advan- 
lap oy tne exerciſe of this faculty about it, that it 
5 BY 3 and torpidneſs, it enlargeth and 
rte or a due improvement even about no- 

” objects. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To *PITUDE. u. /. from torpid.] State 
of being motionleſs; numbneſs; ſlug- 
gichneſs. | 

Some, in their moſt perfect Rate, ſubſiſt in a kind 
of t:rpitude or ſleeping ſtate. Derbam 

TO'RPOR ; ; 
Vac n. J. | Latin, J Dulneſs; 
nels; inability to move; dulneſs 

of ſenſation, 


8 e diſcuſſes the tor por of ſolid bodies, which, 
dias Ueir motion of gravity, have in them a na. 


Lural appetite not t Nat 
ſ 0 move at all. Bacon's „Hi 
OL. . : * 


| 


TOR 


ToRREPA'CTION. 2. , [torrefo#ion, Fr. 
torrefacio, Lat.] The act of drying by 
the fire. 5 | 

When torrefied ſulphur makes bodies black, why 
does torrefaction make ſulphur itſelf black? 


a Hoyle on Colours. 
If it have not a ſufficient inſolation, it looketh 


pale; if it be ſunned too long, it ſuffereth terre- | 


faction, Brown. 
To To RET. wv. a. [terrifier, Fr. for. 
refacio, Lat.] To dry by the fire. 
In the ſulphur of bodies terrefied conſiſt the prin- 
ciples of inflammability. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The Africans are more peculiarly ſcorched and 
torrefied from the ſun by addition of dryneſs from 
the ſoil. Breovn. 
Divers learned men ailign, for the cauſe of black- 
neſs, the ſooty ſteam of adult or torreſted ſulphur. 
Boyle on Colours. 
Torrefied ſulphur makes bodies black; I deſire to 
know why torrefaction makes ſulphur itſelf black? 


Boyle. | 


Another cliſter is compoſed of two heminæ of 
white wine, half a hemina of honey, Ægyptian n'tre 
torrefied a quadrant, Arbuthnot. 

To'RRENT. z. J [orrent, Fr. torrens, Lat.] 
1. A ſudden ſtream raiſed by ſhowers, 


Ihe near in blood 
Forſake me like the torrent of a flood. 
Sandys on Job. 
Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, 
Diſguiſe the marſhal's plain difgrace ; 
No torrents ſwell the low Mohayne ? 
The world will ſay he durſt not paſs. Prior. 
2. A violent and rapid ſtream; tumultuous 

current. . 

Not far from Caucaſus are certain ſteep-falling 
torrents, which waſh down many grains of gold, 
as in many other parts of the world; and the 
people there inhabiting uſe to ſet many fleeces of 
wool in theſe deicents of waters, in which the 
grains of gold remain, and the water paſſeth 

through, which Strabo witneſſeth to be true. Ral. 

The memory of thoſe who, out of duty and con- 
ſcience, oppoſed that torrent which did overwhelm 
them, ſhould not loſe the recompenſe due to their 
virtue. | Clarendon. 

When ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his wat'ry ftores, huge torrents flew, 
Temp 'ring the thirſty fever of the field. 

| Dryden's Georgicks. 
Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 

Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb*rous age. Pope. 
To'RRENT. adj. [torrens, Lat.] Rolling 

in a rapid ftream. | 

Fierce Phlegeton, 

Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

N Milton. 
To'RRID. adj. [torride, Fr. torridus, Lat.] 
1. Parched; dried with heat. 

Galen's commentators mention a twofold dry- 
neſs; the one concomitated with a heat, which 
they call a trrid tabes; the otlier with a coldneſs, 
when the parts are conſumed through extinction of 
their native heat. Harvey en C:nſumptionss 

2. Burning; violently hot, 
This with ferrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduſt, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. 
Milton's Paradiſe Liſt. 
3. It is particularly applied to the regions 
or zone between the tropicks. 
Columbus firit 

Found a temp'rate in a forrid zone; 

The fev'riſh air fann'd by a cooling breeze. Dryd. 

Thoſe who amidſt the torrid regions live, 

May ti:ey not gales unknown to us receive? 

See daily ſhow'rs rejoice the thirſty earth, 

And bleſs the flow'ry buds ſucceeding birth ? Prior. 
ToksE. . /. [In heraldry.] A wreath. 
To'rsEL. u. J. [torſe, Fr.] Any thing 

in a twiſted form. 


| 


| 


When you lay any timber on brickwork, as 
torſels for mantle trees to lie on, or lintols over 
windows, lay them in loam. : 
| Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
'To'rs10Nn. 2. / [torfio, Lat.] The act of 
turning or twiſting. 
Torr. . , [tort, Fr. tortum, low Lat.] 
Miſchief ; injury ; calamity. - Obſolete, 

Then gan triumphant frumpets ſound on high, 
That ſent to heaven the echoed report 

Of their new joy, and happy victory 
Againſt him that had been long oppreſt with torr, 
And faſt impriſoned in ſieged fort. Spenſcrs 

He dreadleſs bad them come to court, 
For no wild beaſts ſhould do them any tort. Spenſe 

Your diſobedience and ill managing 
Of actions, loſt for want of due ſupport, 

Refer I juſtly to a further ſpring, | 
Spring of ſedition, trite, oppreſſion, tort. Fairfax, 

To'RTILE. adj, [lortilis, Lat.] Twiſted; 
wreathed. | 
To'RT1oN. 2. / [from zortus, Lat.] Tor- 

ment; pain. Not in uſe. 

All purgers have a raw ſpirit or wind, which 
is the principal cauſe of tortion in the ſtomach and 
belly. | | Bacon. 

To'RT1OUS. adj, [from tort.] Injurious; 
doing wrong. Spenſer. 
To Rx TIVE. adj, [from tortus, Lat.] Twiſt- 
ed; wreathed. 
Knots by the conflux of meeting ſap 
Infe& the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tertive and errant from his courſe of growth. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
To'rToOLsE. 2. . [ torture, Fr.] 
1. An animal covered with a hard ſhell : 
there are tortoiſes both of land and water, 
In his needy thop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator tuft. Shateſpeares 

A living terteiſe being turned upon its back, not 
being able to make uſe of its paws for the returning 
of itlelf, becauſe they could only bend towards the 
belly, it could help itſelf only by its neck and 
head; ſometimes one fide, ſometimes another, by 
puthing againſt the ground, to rock itſelf as in a 
cradle, to find out where the inequality of the ground 
might permit it to roll its ſhell. Ray on the Creation. 

2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers 
uſed to throw their troops, by bending 
down, and holding their bucklers above 
their heads ſo that no darts could hurt 


them, 
Their targets in a tcrtci/e caſt, the fges 


Secure advancing to the turrets roſe. 
Dryden“. Aucid. 


Tox r vos IT. 2. J. [| from 2crinous. | 


13 
Wreath ; flexure. 
roy" W 5 1 2 . 1 { 
Theſe the midwife contriveth unto a knot cloſe 
unto the body of the infant, from wheace enſueth 


that zortz:a/i:y, or complicated nodofity, called the 


navel, Brown's Lu, ar Errourse 


To'xruoUs, 44%. \ tortueux, Fr. from ter- 


troſits, tortus, Lat.] 


1. Twiſted ; wreathed ; winding. 


So vary'd he, and of his fertugus train 
Curid many a wanton wreaths Milton. 
Aquzous vapours, like a dry wind, pals through 
ſ long and rortuors a pipe of lead. Boyle. 
2. Miſchievous. [Thus I explain it, on 


ſuppoittion that it is derived from tert, 


wrong; but it may mean «rooted : as 
we ſay, creed ways for bad practices, 
croehed being regularly enough oppoiite 
to right. This in ſome copies is tortious, 
and therefore from fort.] 

Ne ought he car'd whom he endamaged 
By tortu925 wrong, or whom bereay'd of right. 


Spen er. 
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o'RTURE. 2. /. [torture, French, tortura, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Torments judicially inflited ; pain by 


which guilt is puniſhed, or confeſſion ex- 


torted. 
Hecate 8 N 
Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abodes, 
And taught the tortures of th' avenging gods. 
Dryden. 
2. Pain; anguiſh ; pang. 
— Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie | 
In reſtleſs extaſy. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Ghaſlly ſpaſm or racking torture. Milton. 
To TORTURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To puniſh with tortures. 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, 
He may at pleaſure whip, or hang, or torture. 
i Shakeſpeare. 
The ſcourge inexorable and the ferturing hour 
Call us to penance, Milton. 
2. Tovex; to excruciate ; to torment. 
Still muſt I cheriih the dear, ſad remembrance, 
At once to torture and to plæaſe my foul. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
3. To keep on the ſtretch. 
The bow tertureth the ſtring continually, and 
thereby holdeth it in a continual trepidation. 
_  Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
'To'RTURER. 7. from zorture.] He who 
tortures ; tormentor. | 
I play the terturer by ſmall and ſmall, 
To lengthen out the worſt that muſt be ſpoken. 
© Shakeſpeare. 
When king Edward the ſecond was amongſt his 
torturers, the more co diſgrace his face, they ſhaved 
him, and waſhed bim with cold water; the king 
ſaid, Well, yet I will have warm water; and fo ſhed 
abundance of tears. Bacon's Apophthegms. 


To'RviTY. 2. . [torvitas, Lat.] Sour- 
neſs; ſeverity of countenance. Not 
uſed. | 

To x vous. adj. [torvus, Lat.] Sour of. 

aſpect ; ftern ; ſevere of countenance. 


Not uſed. | 

That 7orweous ſour look produced by anger, and 
that gay and pleaſing countenance accompanying 
love. Derbam. 

To! R x. x. J. [A cant term, derived, I ſup- 

poſe, from an Iriſn word fignifying a 
lavage.] One who adheres to the ancient 
conſtitution of the ſtate, and the apoſto- 
lical hierarchy of the church of Eng- 
land: oppoſed to a whe. | 

The knight is more a tcry in the country than 
the town, becauſe it more advances his intereſt. 
Addiſen. 
This proteſtant zealot, this Engliſh divine, 
In church and in ſtate was of principles ſound; 
Was truer than ſteel to the Hanover line, 
And griev'd that a tory ſhould live above ground. 
| Swift. 
To confound his hated coin, 
All parties and religions join, 
Whigs, torics. Swift. 

To Tos E. v. 2. [of the ſame original with 
teaſe.) To comb wool. 

To Toss. v. a. [raſſen, Dutch; taſſer, Fr. 
to accumulate. Minſhenu. Oed , tO 
dance; Meric Caſauben. Toſen, Germ. 
to make a noiſe; Sinner: perhaps from 
to us, a word uſed by thoſe who would 
have any thing thrown to them. Pret. 
refjed or toft ; part. pail. reed or test. 

1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at 
Play. 

With this ſhe ſeem'd to play, and, as in ſport, 

„ 2% 4 to her love in preſerice of the court. Did. 


| 


— *TOS 
A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with toſſing up eggs 


and catching them again. 

2. To throw with violence. | 
Back do I e theſe treaſons to thy head. Shak, 
Vulcanos diſcharge forth with the fire not only 

metallick and mineral matter, but huge ſtones, 
toſſing them up to a very great height in the air. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. To lift with a ſudden and violent mo- 
tion. | : 
Behold how they 79% their torches on high, 
How they point to the Perſian abodes. Dryden. 
1 call'd to ſtop him, but in vain: 
He ?oft his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not ſtay. Addiſon's Cato. 
So talk too idle buzzing things ; 
Teſs up their heads, and ſtretch their wings. 
Prior. 
4. To agitate; to put into violent motion. 
The getting of treaſures by a lying tongue is 
a vanity taſed to and fro. Proverbs, xxi. 6. 
Things will have their firſt or ſecond agitation; 
if they be not teſſed upon the arguments of counſel, 
they will be teſſed upon the waves of fortune, and 
be full of inconſtancy, doing and undoing. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers 7/2, 
And flutter'd into rags. 
-I have made ſeveral voyages upon the ſea, often 
been teſſed in ſtorms. 

5. To make reſtleſs ; to diſquiet. 

She did love the knight of the red croſs, 
For whoſe dear fake ſo many troubles her did 70%. 


Spenſer. 
Calm region once, 

And full of peace, now % and turbulent. Milton. 

6. To keep in play; to tumble over. 
That ſcholar ſhould come to a better know- 
ledge in the Latin tongue, than moſt do that ſpend 
four years in ting all the rules of grammar in 
common ſchools. Ajchams. 

To Toss. v. 1. 


ton. 


| 1. To fling; to winch; to be in violent 


commotion. - | 
Dire was the ng! deep the groans ! deſpair 
Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch. 
Milton. 
Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom 
he found very weak in bed, continually ting and 
tumbling from one ſide to another, and totally de- 
prived of her reſt. Harvey. 
To toſs and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only trets 
and enrages our pain. Till:tjon. 
And thou, my fire, not deſtin'd by thy birth 
To turn to duſt and mix with common earth, 
How wilt thou 7% and rave, and long to die, 
And quit thy claim to immortality ! Addiſ. Ovid. 
They throw their perſon with a hoyden air 


Acrols the room, and 9% into the hair. Yeung. 
2. To be toſſed. 
Your mind is ?eſſing on the ſea, 
There where your argoſics 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakeſpeares 


3. To Toss vp. To throw a coin into the 


air, and wager on what fide it ſhall fall. 
I'd try if any pleaſure could be found 
In toffing up for twenty thouſand pound, Brampſt. 
Toss. 2. /. from the verb.] 
1. The act of toſſing. | 


The diſcus that is to be ſeen in the hand of the 
celebrated Caſtor at Don Livio's is perfectly round; 
nor has it any thing like a fling faſtened to it, to 
add force to the tos. Addiſon. 


2. An affected manner of raiſing the head. 
His various modes from various fathers follow; 
One taught the /g, and one the new French wallow: 
His ſword-knot this, his cravat that deſigned. 
Oryden. 
There is hardly a polite ſentence in the following 
dialogues which doth not require ſome ſuitable 70,5 
of the head. Soft. 


To'ssEL. 2. . See 'TASSEL. 


Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with 


iltons 


4 


Addiſen's SpeFtator, 


Tov 


a piece of packthread to make 


you may conveniently lift the ng Ie, be which 


| Mortimer Ha 

2 

To'ssER. 2. J. from toſs.) 3 

throws ; one who flings and writhes 1 
To'sspoT. 1. . [9s and fot] At 

and drunkard. — 

Tos r. preterite and part. paſſ. of 0% 

In a troubled ſea of paſſion tft, — 

ex, 


Tor AL. adj, | totus, Lat. total, Fr.] 
1. Whole; complete; full. 
hey ſet and riſe ; 

Leſt total darkneſs ſhould by night regain 
Her old poſſeſſion, and extinguith lite. IM... 
IF all the pains that, for thy Britain: f. 
My paſt has took, or future life may take, ; 
Be grateful to my queen perrait my pray r 
And with this gift reward my ta! care,” ; 


2. Whole; not divided, 
Either to undergo 
Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe 
My other ſelf, the partner of my life, 
: Milton's Peradiſe Lp, 
ToTALITY. 4. /. [totalite, Fr.] Complete 
ſum; whole quantity. 
To'TaLLY. adv. | from tetal.] Wholly 
fully ; completely. 3 
The ſound interpreters expound this Image gf 
God, of natural reaſon z which, if it be 2 or 
moſtly defaced, the right of government doth ccaſe. 
a Bacer's Iich Win, 
The obdurate finner, that hath long ha:Jeeq 
his own heart againſt God, thereby provol:es kin 
totally to withdraw all inward grace from him, 
| Ho mg, 
Charity doth not end with this wor!d, but ges 
along with us into the next, where it will be por 
feed : but faith and hope ſhall then 27 tail ; 
the one being changed into fight, the other inte 
enjoyment. Atterbary"s Serm: 1s, 
T*oTHER, contracted for 7he other, 
As bad the one as Fother. Furral. 
To Tor TER. v. . | tateren, to ſtagger, 
Dutch. ] To ſhake ſo as to threaten a 


fall. 


What news, in this our 7tt"-ing ſtate? 
It is a recling world indeed, my lord, 


P Firs 


And ] believe will never ſtand upright, Sab. 
As a bowing wall ſliall ye be, and as a toy 
fence. Pjaints 


The foes already have poſſeſs'd the wall, 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her fail, Vn. 
'To"TTERY. ] adj. [from rotter.] Shaking; 
To'rTy. þ unſteady ; dizzy. Neither 
of thoſe words is uſed. 


Siker thy head very re:tie is, 
| So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amifir, 
| Sten: Paſpirach 
To Touchn. v. 4. [tocher, Fr. le, 


Dutch. ] | 
1. To perceive by the ſenſe of feeling. 
Nothing but body can be f⁰νpe or frets , ts 
2. To handle flightly, withoat eflolt 0 
violence. 2 
In the middle of the bridge here 
bridge made with ſuch artifice, that . fentivel 
diſcovering any force approacj''; = may; of oh 
touching a certain iron with his! 05 gras up FX 
bridge. : : L feu g } A ” 
3. To reach with any thing, ſo u . _ 
be no ſpace between the thing reache 


and the thing brought to it. 
He brake the withs as a read | 
when it touch the fire. Judgen ui. Jo 

Him thus intent, Ithuriel with 115 Pf , 
Teuch'd lightly. : Molin. 
4. To come to; to attain. | 
Their impious folly dar'd to prey _ 

On herds devoted to the god of day 


aw is broken 


— 


The © 


TOU 
vinditive doom'd them, never more, 
nbleſs'd ! to touch their natal ſhore, 

Pepe's Odyſſey. 
gold with a ſtone. 
When I have ſuit, 
n to touch yon oY indeed, 
full of poize and difficulty, | 
1 to be granesds Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Words ſo debas'd and hard, no ſtone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras. 
elate to. 5 
8 - ken. times was publickly read firſt the ſerip- 
namely, ſomething out of the books of 
the prophets of God 3 ſome things out of the apoſ- 
tles writings 3 and, laſtly, out of the holy evange- 
lis, ſome things which touched the perſon of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Hocker. 
The quarrel teucheth none but us alone; | 
Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
- To meddle with ; not totally to forbear. 
He fo light was at legerdemain, : 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. 


- Spenſer. 


The god 
Ah men u 


5. To try as 


wherein 1 mea 


ture, 253 


3. To affect. 
| What of ſweet 


Huch teach my ſenſe, flat ſeems to this. Milton. 
To move; to ſtrike mentally ; to melt. 
{ was ſenſibly touched with that kind impreſſion, 
| Congreve, 

The tender fire was touch*d with what he ſaid, 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head, 

Ard bid the youth advances. 
10, To delineate or mark out. 

N:iture affords at leaſt a glimm' ring light: 

The lines, though teuch'd but faintly, are drawn 

right. Pope. 

11. To cenſure; to animadvert upon. Not 
uſed, : 

Doctor Parker, in his ſermon before them, touch- 
ed them for their living ſo near, that they went 
near to tcuch him for his life. | Hayward, 

12. To infect; to ſeize lightly. 

Peſtilent diſeaſes are bred in the ſummer 
otherwife thoſe touched are in moſt danger in the 
winter. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

I;. To bite; to wear; to have an effect 
On. 

Its face muſt be very flat and ſmooth, and fo 
hard, that a file will not touch it, as ſmiths ſay, 
when a file will not eat, or race it. 

Meoxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
14. To ſtrike a muſical inſtrument. 
They tach'd their golden harps, and prais'd. 
| Milton. 
One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. 
5. To influence by impulſe; to impel 
forcibly, 
No decree of mine, 
To uch with lighteſt moment of impulſe 
His tree will, 
16. To treat of perfunctorily. 
1 his thy laſt reaſoning words touch'd only. | 
Milton. 
. To Toucn up. To repair, or im- 
prove by flight ſtrokes, or little emen- 
dations, | 

What he ſaw was only her natural countenance 
"udp with the uſual improvements of an aged 
eite Addiſon. 
Touch. v. 2. 


. Jo be in a fate of junction ſo that no 
ſpace is between them; as, two ſpheres 
7% only at points. 5 

2. Jo faſten on; to take effect on. 


3 waters pierce metals, and will tuch upon 
8e that will not tach upon ſilver. Bacon. 


3. - Toucy at. To come to without 
The next day we touched at Sidon. | 
| | Acts, xxvil. 3 


Milton. 


Addiſon's Ovid. | 


T O U 


Oh fail not to touch at Peru; 5 
With gold there our veſſel we'll ſtore. Coauley. 


Civil law and hiſtory are ſtudies which a gen- 


tleman ſhould not barely touch at, but conſtantly 
dwell upon. Locke. 

A fiſhmonger lately touched at Hammerſmith. 
Spectator. 

4. To Touch en. To mention lightly. 
The ſhewing by what ſteps knowledge comes 
into our minds, it may ſuffice to have only rouched 
on. Locke. 
It is an uſe no body has dwelt upon; if the 
antiquaries have touched t pen it, they immediately 
quitted it. | Addiſon. 
To Touch on or upon. To go for a very 


ſhort time. 8 | 
He touched upon the Moluccoes. Abbet. 
Which monſters, leſt the Trej an's pious hoſt 
Should bear or touch upon th' inchanted coaſt, ** 
-Propitious Neptune ſteer'd their courſe by night. 
Din den. 
I made a little voyage round the lake, and rouch- 
ed on the ſeveral towns that lie on its coaſts. 


Addiſon en Italy. 


5 


6. To Touch on or pon. To light upon 


in mental enquiries. . 
It is impoſſible to make obſervations in art or 
ſcience which have not been touched upon by others. 
Acdijon"s Spectator. 
Tov cn. 2. J. [from the noun.] 
1. Reach of any thing ſo that there is no 
ſpace between the things reaching and 


reached, 
| No falſehood can endure 
Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeneſs. 
2, The ſenſe of feeling. - 
O dear fon Edgar, 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, 
I'd ſay, I had eyes again. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The ſpirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are 
ſo hot in operation, are to the firſt touch cold. 
: Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
By touch the firſt pure qualities we learn, 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moiſt, and 


Milton. 


a dry; | 
By touch, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, we do. diſ- 
cern 
By touch, ſweet pleaſure and ſharp pain we try. 
Dawes. 


The ſpider's touch how exquiſitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 


Pope. | 


The fifth ſenſe is torch, a ſenſe over the whole 
body. Locke. 
3. The act of touching. 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind 
of ſhrugging come over her body, like the twink- 
ling of the faireit among the fixed ſtars. Sidney. 

With one virtuous ?ccb 
Th' arch-chemick ſun produces precious things. 
Milton. 
4. State of being touched. 
The time was once, when thou unurg'd wouldſt 
vow, 
That never touch was welcome to thy hand, 
Unleſs I touch'd. | Shakeſpeare. 
5. Examination, as by a ſtone. 

To-morrow, good Sir Michel, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thouſand men 
Muſt bide the ouch, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the toc, 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakeſpeares 

Albeit ſome of theſe articles were merely de- 
viſed, yet the duke being of baſe gold, and fearing 
the touch, ſubſcribed that he did acknowte ige his 
offences. | Hajward. 

6, Teſt ; that by which any thing is exa- 
mined. 

The law- makers rather reſpected their own be- 
nefit than equity, the true zouch of all laws. 

Careag's Survey of Corntvali. 


7. Proof; tried qualities, 


— 


| 


8. [ Touche, Fr.] Single act 


9. Feature; lineament. 


T O U 


Come, my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble euch! when I am forth, 
Bid me farewel, and ſmile, Shakeſpeare. 
of a pencil 
picture. | 
Artificial ſtrife | 
Lives in thoſe touches, livelier than life. Shakeſp. 
It will be the more difficult for him to con- 
ceive when he has only a relation given him, 
without the nice touches which make the graces 
of the picture. Dryden, 
Never give the leaſt touch with your pencil, till 
you have well examined your deſign. Dryden. 
8 
Thus Roſalind of many parts 
By heav'nly ſynod was devis'd; 
Of many faces, eyes and hearts, 
To have the touches deareſt priz d. 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
A fon was ccpy'd from his voice ſo much, 
The very ſame in ev'ry little touch. Dryden. 
10. Act of the hand upon a muſical inſtru- 


ment. 


upon the 


Here let the funds of muſick 
Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtilneſs and che night 
Become the rcuches of ſweet harmony. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor wanted power to mit:gate and fwage, 
With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts. Milton. 


11. Power of exciting the affections. 
Not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak t' us. Shak. Artony and Cleop. 


12. Something of paſſion or affection. 

He which without dur nature could not on earth 
ſuffer for the world, doth now alſo, by means 
thereof, both make interceſſion to God for finners, 
and exerciſe dominion over all men, wich a true, 
natural, and a ſenſible tech of mercy. Hocker. 

He loves us not: 
He wants the natural tuch. 


13. Particular relation. | 
Speech of rcuch towards others ſhould be ſparing- 
ly uſed ; for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, with 
out coming home to any man. Bacon's Eſ}ays. 


14. [Touche, Fr.] A ſtroke. 

Our kings no ſooner fall out, but their mints 
make war upon one another; one mcets ſometimes 
with very nice touches cf raillery. Add. on Medals," 

Another jmart feuch of the author we meec with 
in the fifth page, where, without any preparation, 
he breaks out all on a ſudden into a vein of poetry. 


Addi ſen * 


Shakeſpeares 


Though its error may be ſach, 

As Knags and Burge!s cannot his, 
It yet may feel the nicer fauch 

Of Wicherley's or Congreve's wit. 
He gave the little wealth he had 

To build a houſe for fools and mad 

To ſhew by one ſatirick touch, 

No nation wanted it ſo much. 

15. Animadverſion; cenſure. 


Prior. 


8 ro it. 


I never bate any touch of conicience with greater 


regret. Kirg Chariess 
Soon mov'd with t:uch of blame, thus Eve, 
What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam levere!. 
Milton. 
16. Exact performance of agreement. 
Jauch kept is commended, yet cregit to k epe 
Is pay and diſpatch him, yer ever yc fleepe. Tuſſer. 
Quoth Hudibras, thou offer'tt much, 
But art not able to: kecp touch. Hudibras. 
I ke:p tuch both with my promiſe to Philopolis, 
and with my own uſual trugality in theſe kind of 
collat ons. More. 
He wa3 net to expect that ſo perfidious a crea- 
ture Huld keep teuch with him. L' Eftranges 
17. A imall quantity intermingled. 
Madam, Ii-tave a fonch of your condition, 
That canndt brool. the accent of reproot.' Sa. 
This coming till nearer to an aſpiration, a tzch 
of it may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough 
guttural pronunciation of the Veith and Iriſh. 
Helder's Elements of Sp "ch, 
8 2 18. A 
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Je [ torture, French, tortura, 


T 


Df O'RTURE, x. 
Latin. ] | 
1. Torments judicially inflicted ; pain by 


which guilt is puniſhed, or confeſſion ex- | 


torted. 
Hecate 8 g 
Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abodes, 
And taught the rortures of th' avenging gods. 
: g Dryden. 
2. Pain; anguiſh ; pang. 
— Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reſtleſs extaſy. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Ghaſtly ſpaſm or racking torture. Milton. 
To TORTURE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To puniſh with tortures. 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, 
He may at pleaſure whip, or hang, or terture. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The ſcourge inexorable and the terturing hour 
Call us to penance. Milton. 
2. To vex; to excruciate ; to torment. 
Still muſt I checith the dear, ſad remembrance, 
At once to torture and to plcaſe my foul. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
3. To keep on the ſtretch. 
The bow tcrtureth the ſtring continually, and 
thereby holdeth it in a continual trepidation. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
To R TUR ER. 7. / | from zorture.] He who 
tortures ; tormentor. 
I p!ay the torturer by ſmall and ſmall, 
To leng chen out the worſt that mutt be ſpoken. 
Shakeſpeare. 
When king Edward the ſecond was amongſt his 
torturers, the more co diſgrace his face, they ſhaved 
kim, and waſhed him with cold water; the king 
ſaid, Well, yet I will Have warm water; and ſo ſhed 
abundance of tears. Bacen's Apophthegms. 


To'rvirTty. 2. . [torwitas, Lat.] Sour- 

neſs; ſeverity of countenance. Not 
uſed. ; | 3 

To x vous. adj. [ torvus, Lat.] Sour of. 
aſpect; ſtern; ſevere of countenance. 
Not uſed. 


That 75rvcus ſour look produced by anger, and 
that gay and pleaſing countenance accompanying 
love. Derbam. 

To! x v. 2. /. [A cant term, derived, I ſup- 
poſ-, from an .Iriſh word fignifying a 
lavage. ] One who adheres to the ancient 
conſtitution of the ſtate, and the apoſto- 
lical hierarchy of the church of Eng- 
land: oppoſed to a whe. 

The knight is more a cry in the country than 
the town, becauſe it more advances his intereſt. 

Addiſen, 

This proteſtant zealot, this Engliſh divine, 

In church and in ſtate was of principles ſound ; 

Was truer than fteel to the Hanover line, 

And griev'd that a tory ſhould live above ground. 
Swift, 
To confound his hated coin, 

All parties and religions join, 

Whigs, tories. 

To Tos E. v. n. [of the ſame original with 
teaſe.] To comb wool. | 

To Toss. v. a. [raſſen, Dutch; taſſer, Fr. 
to accumulate. Mzizfhew. Otdcaœi, to 
dance; Meric Caſauben. Toſen, Germ. 
to make a noiſe; Sin“ r: perhaps from 
to us, a word uſed by thoſe who would 
have any thing thrown to them. Pret. 
refjed or teſt; part. pail. reed or toe. ] 

1. 5 o throw with the hand, as a ball at 

ay. | | 

With this ſhe ſeem'd to play, and, as in ſport, 

72/4 to her love in preſer.ce of the court. Dryd. 


Sift. ö 


| 


| 


TOS 


A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with ting up eggs 
and catching them again. Addiſon. 
2. To throw with violence. 

Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head. Shak, 
Vulcanos diſcharge forth with the fire not only 
metallick and mineral matter, but huge ſtones, 
toſſing them up to a very great height in the air. 

Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. To lift with a ſudden and violent mo- 
tion. 

Behold how they oſs their torches on high, 
How they point to the Perſian abodes. Dryden. 

I call'd to ſtop him, but in vain: 
He 7oft his arm aloft, and proudly told me, | 
He would not ſtay. Addiſon's Cato. 
So talk too idle buzzing things ; 
Toſs up their heads, and ſtretch their wings. 
Prior. 
4. To agitate; to put into violent motion. 

The getting of treaſures by a lying tongue is 
a vanity ted to and fro. Proverbs, xxi. 6. 

Things will have their firſt or ſecond agitation ; 
if they be not teſſed upon the arguments of counſel, 
they will be 7ed upon the waves of fortune, and 
be full of inconſtancy, doing and undoing. 

Bacon's EſJays. 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers 7%, 
And flutter'd into rags. Milton. 

I have made ſeveral voyages upon the ſea, often 
been teſſed in ſtorms. Addiſon's Spectater. 

5. To make reſtleſs ; to difquiet. 


She did love the knight of the red croſs, ; 


did 7%. 


Spenſer. 
Calm region once, 
And full of peace, now t and turbulent. Milton. 
6. To keep in play; to tumble over. 
That ſcholar ſhould come to a better know- 
ledge in the Latin tongue, than moſt do that ſpend 
four years in teſſing all the rules of grammar in 
common ſchools. Aſcham. 
To Toss. v. u. 
1. To fling; to winch; to be in viole 
commotion. 
Dire was the ng! deep the groans ! deſpair 
Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch. 
Milton. 
Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom 
he found very weak in bed, continually ting and 
tumbling from one ſide to another, and totally de- 


For whoſe dear fake ſo many troubles her 


prived of her reſt. | Harvey. 
To tofs and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only trets 
and enrages our pain. Trllatſon. 


And thou, my fire, not deſtin'd by thy birth 
To turn to duſt and mix with common earth, 
How wilt thou 2% and rave, and long to die, 
And quit thy claim to immortality! Addiſ. Ovid. 
They throw their perſon with a hoyden air 


Acrols the room, and te into the hair. Yeung. 
2. To be toſſed. 
Your mind is ging on the ſea, 
There where your argoſics 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To Toss wp. To throw a coin into the 


air, and wager on what fide it ſhall fall. 
I'd try if any pleaſure could be found 
In teſſing up for twenty thouſand pound, Bramęſt. 


Toss. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of toſſing. 


The diſcus that is to be ſeen in the hand of the 
ind ; 


One taught the 7g, and one the new French waliow : 
His ſword-knot this, his cravat that deſigned. 
5 Dryden. 

There is hardly a polite ſentence in the following 
dialogues which doth not require ſome ſuitable zcſs 
of the head. Soft. 

To'ss EL. 2. . See TasSEL. 

Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with 


Sr 
£5 ASS IEF” 


11 OU 
a piece of packthread to make 


you may conveniently lift the * 4 4 Which 


Mortimer; Hi * 
4 ardyy, 
To'sszR. 2. f. [from 295,) One wh, 
| throws z one who flings and Writhes n 
To'ss por. 1. % [79s and pet.] A to e 
and drunkard. * 

Tos r. preterite and part. paſſ. of , 

In a troubled ſea of lo on FE 3 — 

eg, 


, . 
Tor aT. adj, [totus, Lat. wal, Pr ] 
1. Whole; complete; full. f 
They ſet and riſe 3 
Leſt total darkneſs ſhould by night regain 
Her old poſſeſſion, and extinguiſh lite. Ag. 
If all the pains that, for thy Britain's ſake ia 
My paſt has took, or future life may take, 
Be grateful to my queen; permit my pray'r 
And with this gift reward my total“ care, ; 


> Pri, 
2. Whole; not divided. 
| Either to undergo 
Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe: 
| My other elf, the partner of my life. 
Milton's Paradiſ 1,8, 


„ 2 
Tora“LIT v. 2. J. Llotalité, Fr.] Complete 
ſum; whole quantity. 
„ . 
To'TALLY. adv. from Total.) Wholly ; 
fully ; completely. 
| The ſound interpreters expound this image «f 
God, of natural reaſon; which, if it be h oe 
moſtly defaced, the right of government doth cba. 
Bacon's Iich Wir, 
The obdurate finner, that hath long hardened 
his own heart againſt God, thereby provokes bim 
totally to withdraw all inward grace from him, 
Howmird, 
Charity doth: not end with this world, but cs 
along with us into the next, where it will be per 
feed : but faith and hope ſhall then 7ca!y t; 
the one being changed into fight, the other into 
enjoy ment. ; Atterbury's Sen nir. 
T'or HER, contracted for He ether, 
As bad the one as Fother. Farraty, 
To 'TO'TTER. v. u. | tateren, to ſtagger, 
Dutch.] To ſhake ſo as to threaten a 
fall. 
What news, in this our 7tt"-ing ſtate ? 
Ik is a recling world indeed, my lord, N 
And I believe will never ſtand upright, Sab. 
As a bowing wall ſliall ye be, and as a 7 πα² 
fence. - | Pjaimis 
The foes already have poſſeſs'd the wall, 
Troy nods from high, and tetters to her fall. Dry, 
To"TTERY. 1 adj. [from totter.] Shaking; 
ToTTY. unſteady ;. dizzy. Neither 
of thoſe words 1s uſed. 
Siker thy head very tertie Is, 
So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſſe. 
Sent 
To Toucn. v. a, [tocher, Fr. ben. 
Dutch. ] f 
1. To perceive by the ſenſe of feeling. 
Nothing but body can be 79uch'” or eee 
2. To handle ſlightly, withoat cilvit 0 
violence. | | 
In the middle of the bridge here 
bridge made with ſuch artifice. ! 


Pp 


4 i. 


8 
ſerall. 


57. 


3 


diſcovering any force approac 5 mas ay 
touching a certain iron with Eis on df, 
bridge. : ; Brower Tia . 
3. To reach with any thing, ſo us na. there 


be no ſpace between the thing reached 


and the thing brought to it. 
He brake the withs as at nread 7 tow is broken 
when it toucheth the fire. Judges, 2. Jo 
Him thus latent, Ithuriel wit] us ipear , 
Teuch'd lightly. : Milton. 
4. To come to; to attain. 
Their impious folly dar'd to prey 


On herds devoted to the god of day The 


] vindictive doom'd them, never more, 
ſs'd! to touch their natal ſhore, 
| Pope's Odyſſey. 
„Jo try as gold with a ſtone. 
5. Tot Shen I have ſuit, | 3 
nerein 1 mean to touch your love indeed, 
ef full of poize and difficulty, : 
And fearful to be granted. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Words ſo debas'd and hard, no ſtone - 
was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras. 


| To relate to. ; . 
; In ancient times was publickly read firſt the ſcrip- 


43, namel 
e er of God ; ſome things out of the apoſ- 
tles writings3 and, laſtly, out of the holy evange- 
lits, ſome things which t:-uchcd the perſon of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. | | Hocker. 

The quarrel roucheth none but us alone; 
Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
- To meddle with ; not totally to forbear. 
He fo light was at legerdemain, 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. 
Spenſer. 


The 80 
Ah men unble 


3. To affect. 
8 What of ſweet 
Hath tach my ſenſe, flat ſeems to this. Milton. 
9. To move; to ſtrike mentally ; to melt. 


{ was ſenſibly touched with that kind impreſſion, 
| Congreve, 


The tender fire was touch'd with what he taid, 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head, 

Ard bid the youth advance. Addiſon's Ovid. 
10. To delineate or mark out. 

Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light: 

The lines, though fcuch'd but faintly, are drawn 

e | | Pope. 

11. To cenſure ; to animadvert upon. Not 
uſed, | 

Doctor Parker, in his ſermon before them, touch- 
cd them for their living ſo near, that they went 
near to touch him for his life. Hayward. 

12. To infect; to ſeize ſlightly. 

Peſtilent diſeaſes are bred in the ſummer 
otherwiſe thoſe touched are in moſt danger in the 
winter. Baceon's Natural Hiſtory. 

13. To bite; to wear; to have an effect 
On. | 
Its face muſt be very flat and ſmooth, and ſo 
hard, that a file will not touch it, as ſmiths ſay, 
when a file will not eat, or race it. 
Moons Mechanical Exerciſes. 
14. To ſtrike a muſical inſtrument. 
They taach'd their golden harps, and prais'd. 
| Milton. 
One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. 
5. To influence by impulſe ; to impel 
forcibly, ; 
: No decree of mine, 
To ru with lighteſt moment of impulſe 
His tree will, 
16. To treat of perfunctorily. 
1 his thy laſt reaſoning words touch'd only. | 
Milton. 
. Ty Touch up. To repair, or im- 
prove by flight ſtrokes, or little emen- 
dations. 

What he ſaw was only her natural countenance 
dad 4þ with the uſual improvements of an aged 
> | Addiſon. 


Milton. 


o Touch, v. x. | 

. To be in a ſtate of junction ſo that no 
{pace is between them; as, two ſpheres 
uh only at points. 

2. To faſten on; to take effect on. 


avg waters pierce metals, and will touch upon 
gold that will not teuch upon ſilver. Bacon. 
5. 8 Touch at. To come to without 
| The next day we touched at Sidon. | 
| Acts, XXxviie 3. 


ſomething out of the books of | 


— 


Oh fail not to touch at Peru; 
With gold there our veſſel we 'I ſtore. Coævley. 
Civil law and hiſtory are ſtudies which a gen- 
tleman ſhould not barely touch at, but conſtantly 
dwell upon. Locke. 

A fiſhmonger lately touched at Hammerſmith. 
Spectator. 

4. To Toucn en. To mention lightly. 
The ſhewing by what ſteps Knowledge comes 
into our minds, it may ſuffice to have only touched 
on. ä Locke. 
It is an uſe no body has dwelt upon; if the 
antiquaries have touched rpon it, they immediately 
quitted it. Addiſon. 
5. To TOUCH on or vpþon. To go for a very 


ſhort time, 
He touched upon the Moluccoes. Abbct, 
Which monſters, leſt the Trojan's pious hoſt 
Should bear or touch upon th” inchanted coaſt, * 
-Propitious Neptune ſteer'd their courſe by night. 
Di den. 
1 ümade a little voyage round the lake, and rouch- 
ed cn the teyeral towns that lie on its coaſts. 
; Addiſon en Italy. 
6. To Touch on or upon. To light upon 
in mental enquiries. 


4 


Addiſon's Spettator. 

Tovcn. 2. /. [from the noun.] 
1. Reach of any thing ſo that there is no 
ſpace between the things reaching and 
reached, 


No falſehood can endure 
Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeneſs. 


2, The ſenſe of feeling. 
O dear fon Edgar, 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, 
I'd ſay, I had eyes again. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The ſpirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are 
ſo hot in operation, are to the firſt zouch cold. 
N Bacon s Natural Hiſtery. 
By touch the firſt pure qualities we learn, 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moiſt, and 
dry; 
By touch, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, we do diſ- 
cern 
By touch, ſweet pleaſure and ſharp pain we try. 
Dawes. 
The ſpider's touch how exquiſitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 


Milton. 


The fifth ſenſe is torch, a 
body. | 
3. The act of touching. 
The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind 
of ſhrugging come over her body, like the twink- 
ling of the faireit among the fixed ſtars. Sidney. 
With one virtuous eu, 
Th' arch-chemick ſun produces precious things. 
Milton. 


ſenſe over the whole 
Locke. 


State of being touched. 
The time was once, when thou unurg' d wouldſt 
vow, 
That never touch was welcome to thy hand, 
Unleſs I touch'd. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Examination, as by a ſtone. 
To-morrow, good Sir Miche'l, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thouſand men 
Muſt bide the touch. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the reucd, 
To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakeſpearcs 
Albeit ſome of theſe articles were merely de- 
viſed, yet the duke being of baſe gold, and fearing 
the touch, ſubſcribed that he did acknowie ige his 


Os 


offences. Z | Hazard. 
6. Teſt ; that by which any thing is exa- 
mined. | 


The law-makers rather reſpected their own be- 
nefit than equity, the true touch of all laws. 
Carewp's Survey Corntvali. 


7. Proof; tried qualities, 


- 


It is impoſſible to make obſervations in art or | 
ſcience which have not been rouched upon by others. | 


— 


Pope. 


9. Feature; lineament. 


T O U 


come, my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble touch when I am forth, 


Bid me farewel, and ſmile. Shakeſpeare. 


8. [ Touche, Fr.] Single act of a pencil 


upon the picture. 
Artificial ſtrife c 
Lives in thoſe touches, livelier than life. Shakeſp. 
It will be the more difficult for him to con- 
ceive when he has only a relation given him, 
without the nice touches which make the graces 
of the picture. Dryden. 
Never give the leaſt touch with your pencil, till 
you have well examined your deſitu. Dryden. 


Thus Roſalind of many parts 
By heav'nly ſynod was devis'd 3 
Of many faces, eyes and hearts, 
To have the touches deareſt priz'd. 
; Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
A fon was copy'd from his voice ſo much, 
The very ſame in ev'ry little touch. Dryden. 
10. Act of the hand upon a muſical inſtru- 


ment? 
Here let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtilneſs and che night 
Become the reuches of ſweet harmony. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor wanted power to mit'gate and fwage, 
With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts. Milton. 


11. Power of exciting the affections. 
| Not aione 
The death of Fulyia, with more urgent touches, 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak t' us. Shak. Antony and Cleop. 


12. Something of paſſion or affection. 

He which without dur nature could not on earth 
ſuffer for the world, doth now alſo, by means 
thereof, both make interceſſion to God for finners, 
and exerciſe dominion over all men, wick a true, 


natural, and a ſenſible tuch of mercy. Hookers 
He loves us not: 
He wants the natural touch. Shakeſpeare 


13. Particular relation. 
Speech of teuch towards others ſhould be ſparing- 
ly uſed ; for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, withe 
out coming home to any man. Bacoen's Eſſays. 


14. [Touche, Fr.] A ſtroke. 

Our kings no ſooner fall out, but their mints 
make war upon one another; one meets ſometimes 
with very nice touches cf raillery. Add. on Medals," 

Another tmart teuch of the author we mcec with 
in the fifth page, where, without any preparation, 
he breaks out all on a ſudden into a vein of poetry. 


Addiſer. 
Though its error may be ſach, 
As Knags and Burge!s cannot hi-, 
It yet may feel the nicer touch 
Of Wicherley's or Congreve's wit. Prior. 
He gave the little wealth he had . 
To build a houſe for fools and mad; 
To ſhew by one ſatirick touch, 
No nation wanted it ſo much. Sift, 


15. Animadverſion; cenſure. : 
I never bate any touch of conicience with greater 
regret, Kirg Carles. 
Soon mov'd with Huch of blame, thus Eve, 

What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam levere ! 
: Milton. 


16. Exact performance of agreement. 
7 ouch kept is commended, yet cregit to ke pe 
Is pay and diſpatch him, yer ever ye fleepe. Tuſſer. 
Quoth Hudibras, thou offer'tt much, 
But art not able to kerp touch, Hudibras. 
I ke: p uch both with my promiſe to Philopolis, 
and with my own uſuai trugality in theſe kind of 
collation. Mere. 
He was net to expect that ſo perfilious a crea- 
ture Hould keep tuch with him. L' Eftranges 
17. A imall quantity intermingled. 
Madam, I hase a rauch of your condition, 
That cannot broot. the accent of rep:0ot. Shakeſp, ** 
This coming till nearer to an aſpiration, a feuch 
of it may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough 
guttural pronunciation of the Veit and Irifh, 
| Helder's Elements of Spb, 
IS 18. A 


TOU | 


18. A hint; flight notice given. 


The king your maſter knows their difpoſiticn 


very well; a ima!l teach will put him in mind ot 
them. | Bacon. 
19. A cant word for a ſlight eſſay. 
Print my preface in ſuch a form as, in the 
bookſellers phraſe, will make a ſixpenny feuch. 
N Sæoift. 
To'vucHaBLe. aj. [from touch.] Tangi- 
ble; that may be touched. 
To uch-HoLE. z. J. [touch and hole.) The 


hole through which the fire is conveyed | 


to the powder in the gun. 

In a piece of ordnance, if you ſpeax in the ?cuch- 
ble, and another lay his ear to the mouth of the 
piece, the ſound is far better heard than in tte 
open air. Bacen's Natura! Hiſt:ry. 

To'vcniness. 2. /. [| from zouchy.} Pee- 
viſhneſs; iraſcibility. 

My friends reſented it as a motion not guided 
with ſuch dilcretion as the touchineſs of thoſe times 
required. King Char. cs. 

To'vcHinc, prep. [This word 1s origi- 
nally a participle of touch.) With re- 
ſpe&, regard, or relation to. It has 
often the particle as before it, of which 
there ſeems to be no uſe. Touching 1s 
now obſolete, though more conciſe than 


the mode of ſpeech now adopted. 
Touching things which belong to diſcipline, the 
church hath authority to make canons and decrees, 
even as we read in the apoſtles times it did. Hocker. 
Touching our perſon, ſeek we no revenge; 
But we our kingdom's ſafety muſt fo tender, 
Whoſe ruin you three ſought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The heavens and the earth remained in the 
ſame ſtate in which they were created, as fouching 
err ſubſtance, though there was afterwards added 
ultiplicity of perfection in reſpect of beauty. 
Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
Tonching the debt, he took himſelf to be acquit- 
ted thereof. g Hayward. 
Socrates choſe rather to die, than renounce or 
conceal his judgment touching the unity of the 
- Godhead, | South, 


ToucHhIN OG. adj. [from touch.] Pathe- 

- tick ; affecting; moving. 

To'vcHlnGLy. adv. from touch.) With 
feeling emotion ; in a pathetick man- 
ner. 
This laſt fable ſhows how touchingly the poet 
argyes in love affairs. arth. 

To'UcCHMENOT. z. . | cucumis agreſtis, 
Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth, 

. To'ucasTONE. . /. [touch and ſtore; 
pierre de touche, French.) | 

1. Stone by which metals are examined. 

Ch'lon would ſay, that gold was tried with the 
touchſtone, and men with gold. Pacen's Apephilugms. 

If he intends to deal clearly, why dees he make 
the tauchſtcne faulty, and the ſtandard uncertain ? 

liier. 
2. Any teſt or criterion. 

Is not this their rule of ſuch ſufficiency, that we 
ſhould uſe it as a fcchſtene to try the orders of the 
church? 

The work the tourl fone of the nature is; 
And by their operations things are known. Davies. 

Money ſerves for the rouctfione of common ho- 
neſty. L'Ejirerge. 

Time is the ſureſt judge of truth: J am not 
vain enough to think 1 have left no fau'ts ia this, 
which that teuchſtone will not diſcover. | 

Drydes's Spaniſh Frizr. 
Tou cHWOOD. . . [touch and weed. 
Rotten wood uſed to catch the fire ſtruck 


from the flint. | 
A race of reſolute ſtout treesthey are, fo abound- 
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Hotter. ö 


| 
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ing with metal and heat, that they quickly take 
fire, and become teuchwwond, Horvel't Vocal Foreſt. 
To make white powder, the powder of rotten 
willows is beſt; ſpunk, or tauchæucod prepared, 
might make it ruſſet. Browne. 
To'vcay. adj. [from touch.) Peeviſh ; 
irritable ; 1raſcible ; apt to take fire. 
A low word. | | 

You are upon a fouchy point, and therefore treat 

ſo nice a ſubject with proportionable caution. 
# | Collier en Pride. 
You areſo touchy, and take things fo hotly, I am 


ſare there muſt be ſome miſtake in this. 
Arbuthnit's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 


TOUGH. a. [toh, Saxon.) 


1. Yielding to flexure or extenſion with- 


} 


out fracture: not brittle. 
Of b. dies ſome are fragile, and ſome are tough, 
and not fragile. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 
2. Stiff ; not eaſily flexible. 
The bow he drew, | | 
And almoſt join'd the horns of the fcugh eugh. 
| | Dryden. 
Fate with nature's law would ftrive, 
To ſhew plain-dealing once an age may thrive; 
And when ſo rough a frame the could not bend, 


Exceeded her commiſſion to befriend, Dryden. 
3. Not eaſily injured or broken. 
O ſides, you are too tough /! h 
Will you yet hold? Shakeſpeare. 


A body made of braſs the crone demands 
For her lov'd nurſling, ſtrung with nerves of wire, 
Tough to the laſt, and with no toil to tire. Dryden. 
4. Viſcous ; clammy; ropy ; tenacious. 
To To'UGHEN. v. x. [from tough.) To 
grow tough. 
Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to cool, give 
and tezghcn, elſe they will break to powder. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To TO'UGHEN. v. a. To make rough. 
To'uGHNESS. 2. / [from tough. ] 
1. Not brittleneſs; flexibility. 
To make an induration with toughneſs, and leſs 
fragility, decoct bodies in water tor three days; 


but they muſt be ſuch into which the water will | 


not enter. Bacon's Netural Hiſtory. 
A well-temper'd ſword is bent at will, 


But keeps the native toughneſs of the ſteel. Dryden. 


2. Viſcoſity ; tenacity ; clammineſs ; glu- 
tinouſneſs. 
In the firſt ſtage the viſcoſity or t9ughreſs of the 
fluids ſhould be taken off by diluents. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3. Firmneſs againſt injury. 
I confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables 
of perdurable t9ughneſs. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


TOUPZT. n. . [Fr.] A curl; an artifi- 
cial lock of hair. | 


Remember ſecond-hand toupres and repaired 
ruffles, So ,t. 


TOUR. x. / [tour, French. !] 
1. Ramble; roving journey. 
I made the tcur of ail the king's palaces. Addiſ. 
Were it permitted, he'd make the tour of the 
whole ſyſtem of the ſun. 
Arbuthnet and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
2. Turn; revolution. In both theſe ſenſes 
it is rather French than Engliſh, 
Firſt Ptolemy his ſcheme celeſtial wrought, 
And of machines a wild proviſion brought; 
Orbs centric and eccentrick he prepares, 
Cycles and epicycles, folid ſpheres 
In order plac'd, and with bright globes inlaid, 
To ſolve the tours by heavenly bodies made. 
Blacłmere. 
3. In Milion it is probably tower; eleva- 
tion; high flight. 
The bird of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy teur, 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. 
Z Milton. 


To TOURNEY. v. #, [from the noun, ] 


Tow R D. 
Towa'kDs. 
1. In a direction to. 


peace. 


ye” 3 
PEE ONT 
EEE 


Tow 


To'URNAMENT 1. 
J . 5 75 tour 
To ux N EY. 1 0 Pamentum, low 


1. Tilt; juſt; military {port ; mock en. 


atin.] 


counter. 
They might, under the pr 
e 
Of tilts and tournaments, 1 8 88 
Provide them horſe and armour for defence 


Dari. 
the glories of 
allengers make 


For juſts, tourneys, and barriers, 
them are the charigts wherein ch 
their entry. P 

Whence came all thoſe juſts, tiltings, and e 
naments, 10 much in uſe in thefe parts? TY 

Temple's Miſceligr; 

He Itv'd with all the pomp he could 1 
At tilts and tournaments obtain'd the prize f 
But found no favour in his lady's eyes. "ah len 


2. Milton uſes it ſimply for encounter 


ſhock of battle. 


With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join: 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatters lic; 
With carcaſſes, and arms, th' inſanguin'd field. 


Min, 


To tilt in the liſts, 


An elfin born of noble ſtate, 
Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. 


Sperſer, 


TO'URNIQUET. n. f. [French.] A band. 


age uſed in amputations, ſtraitened or 
relaxed by the turn of a handle, 

If the orifice does not readily appear, looſen the 
tourniquet, and the effuſion of blood will direct you 
to it. Shay 


To Tovse. v. a. [probably of the ſims 


original with 7a, eaſe, t9/e.] To pull; 
to tear; to haul ; to drag: whence gu- 


fer, or tower, the name of a maſtiff. 
As a bear whom angry curs have tc:z'd, 
Having off ſhak'd them and eſcap'd their hands, 
Becomes more fell, and all that him withſtands 
Treads down and overthrows, Sensei 
She toſſes, tumbles, ſtrikes, turns, 7c, ipurns, 
and ſprauls, | 
Caſting with furious limbs her holders to the wa!l:, 
| | D-cytin, 
Take him hence; to th' rack with him: we'll 
tage you joint by joint, but we will know his 
purpoſe, Shateſpear's 
To tozuxe ſuch things as flutter, 
To honeſt Bounce is bread and butter. Swift, 


Tow. 1. /. cop, Saxon.] Flax or hemp 


beaten and combed into a filamentous 


ſubſtance. | | 
Toww twiſted round the handle of an inftrument 
makes it eaſier to be held. Sharp. 


To Tow. wv. a. [reon, teohan, Saxon, to 


lead; toghen, old Dutch.] To draw by 

a rope, particularly through the water, 
Thou knew'ſ too well 

My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th' firing, 

And thou ſhouldſt tc me after. 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Clear. 


The ſeamen tesved, and I ſhoved, till we arcived. 
Swiſ 75 


prep. [zopapd, Saxon. ] 


He ſet his face tervard the wilderneſs. 8 
Num ers, XV. 1» 


2. With local tendency to. 


The currents drive SE - 
T:w0"rds the retreating ſea their furious tide. Mts 


3. Near to: as, the danger now comes 


towards him., 


4. With reſpect to; touching; regarding. 


between 
ade the 
8 i ney» 
Repent 


We brought them to as great peace 
themſelves, as love towards us for having m 


Towa 
To'wa 
adve 
in a 
Wh 
Doth! 


To wa 

not f 
Towa 
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The 
moved 


Towa 
to do 
duty. 

Som. 
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TOW. 


Repent you not, | 
chat the fin hach brought you to this ſhame, 

— h ſorrow's always toæv ids ourſelves, not 

» S's? Sbaleſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

His heart relented toæuards her. Milton. 

"Y cur law, no good is to be left TO e eee 
| t t. 

al, not the good of the tongue, the hand, oo _ | 


ich ideal tendency to. 
jg 3 firſt 12 England received to- 
.d any trouble, after it had enjoyed for ſo many 
©1r; the moſt uninterrupted proſperity. Clarendon. 
6 Nearly; little leſs than. 
I am fcwards nine years older ſince I left you. 
Swift. 
adv. [Tt is doubtful whe- 
| ther in this uſe the word be 
at hand ; 


N 


To waR D. 
To Wa RDS. } the: 
adverb or adjective.] Near; 
in a ſtate of preparation. 
Wht might be 702vard, that this ſweaty haſte 
Deen make the night joint labourer with the day? 
Shakeſpeare. 
TowaRD. adj. Ready to do or learn; 


not froward, | 
TowarDLINESS. 2. . [from fowardly. ] 
Docility ; compliance; readineſs to do 
or to learn. 
The beauty and torvardlineſs 
moved her brethren to envy. 
Raleigb's Hiftory of the World. 
TowarDLY. adj, [from toward.) Ready 
to do or learn; docile 3 compliant with 
duty. 
Some young torvardly noblemen or gentlemen 
were uſually ſent as aſſiſtants or attendants. 
Bacen's Advice to Villiers. 

RDR ESS. 2. J. | from toward, ] Do- 
cility. | 
Parents will not throw away the tovardne/s of 
a child and the expence of education, upon a pro- 
t:(on, the labour of which is increaſed, and the 
rexarvs are vaniſhed, Scutb. 
oWEL. 2. /. ¶touaille, French; tonaglio, 
ltalian.] A cloth on which the hands 
ae wiped, 

They with their fine ſoft graſſy torvels ſtand, 
To wipe away the drops and moiſture from he: 


of the children 


hand. Drayton. 
Hi; arm muſt be kept up with a napkin or rl. 
Wiſeman. 


Tit attendants water for their hands ſupply, 
and, hav.ng waſh'd, with ſilken tels dry. 
Dryden's Ancid. 
OVER, z. /. con, Sax. tour, Fr. torre, 
Ital, turris, Latin. | 
A high building ; a building raiſed 
zooye tne main edifice, 

Lit us build us a city and a torver, whoſe top 
Ty IEG unto heaven. Geneſis, xi. 4» 

1590 75 and battlements it ſees 

Pot. ad high in tufted trees. Milton. 
3 He them beholding, ſoon 

denn to ſee their city, ere the torw'r 


55 beav'n tow'rs. Milton. 
1:0!treisz a citadel, | 
* WINES 72ver from the cnemy. Pſalms. 


, 
A 4 head.-dreſs. 
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* 


oY 
( eh? ; "Rs P 
other ſide an high rock fc A R'11, 
Spenſer. 
Mr torg No maryel my 
"Sie; eee s hawks do raver ſo well, Shak. 
Date of riſing folds, that tver'd 


did above 8 
"7 = a luiging maze, Milton. 
"8 Us height, and ample was his breaſt. 


Drzden. 


| 


church that ſtands at the other. 


Tow 


The crooked plough, the ſhare, the towo'ring 
| height | 
Of waggons, and the cart's unwieldy weight; 
Theſe all muſt be prepar d. Dryden's Georgicks, 
All thoſe ſublime thoughts which tcaver above 
the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itſelf, take 
their riſe not one jot beyond thoſe ideas which ſenſe 
or reflection have offered for the contemplation of 
the mind. Locke. 
To'wERED. adj. from tower,] Adorned 
or defended by towers., 
Might ſhe the wiſe Latona be, 
Or the tezver' d Cybele. 
To'wER-MUSTARD. z. J. [turritis, La- 
tin.] A plant. Miller. 


To'weRry. adj. [from tcaver,] Adorned | 


or guarded with towers. 
Here naked rocks and empty waſtes were ſeen, 
There teww'ry cities, and the foreſts green. Pope. 
KRiſe, crown'd with lights, imperial Salem, riſe ! 
Exalt thy t4'ry head, and lift thy eyes! 


from e1nan, Saxon, ut. 
1. Any walled collection of houſes. 


She let them down by a cord ; for her houſe 
was upon the town wall. Jiſbua, Ii. 15. 
When Alexandria was beſieg'd and won, 
He paſs'd the trenches firſt, and ſtorm'd the tον. 
| Betterton, 


2. Any collection of houſes larger than a 


village, 

Speak the ſpeech trippingly on the tongue: but 
if you mouth it, as many of our players do, 1 had 
as lieve the tezun crier had ſpoke the lines. 

Shakeſpeare's Hamirt. 


Into whatſoever city or towvn ye enter, enquire | 


who in it is worthy, and there abide. Mat. x. 11. 
Before him towns, and rural works between. 
Milton. 
My friend this inſult ſees, 
And flies from torons to woods, from men to trees. 
Broome. 


3. In England, any number of houſes to 
which belongs a regular market, and 
which is not a city, or the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop. 

4. The inhabitants of a town. 

To the clear ſpring cold Artæa went; 
To which the whole fezone for cneir water ſent. 
| _ Chapman, 

5. The court end of London. 
| A virgin whom her mother's care 
Drags from the teten to wholeſome country air. 

Pepe. 

6. The people who live in the capital. g 

He all at once let dovrn, 
Stuns with his giddy larum half the t9xvn. Pee. 

7. It 15 uſed by the inhabitants of every 
town or city: as we ſay, a new family is 
come to town. 

There 1+ ſome new dreſs or new diverſion juſt 
come to !:20%2, | Law. 

8. It is uſed emphatically for the capital: 
as, he lives fix months in town, and fix in 
the country, . 

To'wncLERK, 2. /. [town and clers.] 
An officer who manages the publick bu- 
ſineſs of a place. 

The tcronclerk appeaſed the people. As, xix 35. 

TowNHOusE. 2. . | tecun and houje.! The 
hall where publick buſinels is trantacted. 

A Farne built at one end will front the 

Addi in on Italy. 


TO -ẽW˖VNSIHIP. 2. . [ toaen and ſbip.] The 
corporation c a town ; the diſtrict be- 
loaging to a ton. | 

I am but a poor petiuoner of our wh I Hg. 
Sf akeſpiarts 


Milton's Arcades. 


Peipe's Meſſiahs 
Town. . /. [run, Saxon; tuyn, Dutch; 


£ 


E 


ToY 


They had built houſes, planted gardens, erected 
townſhips, and made proviſion for their poſterity. 
Raleigh. 
To'wnsSMAN. . . [town and man.] 


1. An inhabitant of a place. 

Here come the tegonſmen on proceſſion, ; 
Before your highneſs to preſent the man. SY Rep. 

In the time of king Henry the fixth, in a fight 

between the earls of Ormond and Deſmond, al- 
moſt all the toronſmen of Kilkenny were ſlain. 
Davies on Ireland. 

They marched to Newcaſtle, which being de- 

fended only by the tozonſmen, was given up to them. 
Clarendon. 
J left him at the gate firm to your intereſt, 
T' admit the ?:2v7ſmen at their firſt appearance. 
Dryden. 
2. One of the ſame town. 
TownTA'LK. . . [| beaun and talk, ] 
Common prattle of a place. 
If you tell the ſecret, in twelve hours it ſhall be 
tegontalł. L*Eftranges 
To'xical. adj. [toxicum, Lat.] Poiſon- 
ous; containing poiſon. | 
Tor. n. /. [teyen, tooghen, to dreſs with 
many ornaments, Dutch.!] 
1. A petty commodity; a trifle; a thing 
of no value. 

Might I make acceptable unto her that toy 
which I had found, following an acquaintance of 
mine at the plough. Sidney. 

They exchange for knives, glaſſes, and ſuch teys, 
great abundance of gold and pearl. Abbor. 

Becauſe of old 
Thou thyſelf doat'dſt on womankind, admiring 
Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace, 
Nene are, thou think'f, but taken with ſuch teys. 
Milton. 
O virtue! virtue! what art thou become, 


Diyden. 
2. A plaything; a bauble. 


To dally thus with death is no fit ey: 


Go find ſome other play-fellows, mine own ſweet. 


Sper ſere- 


boy. | 
What a profuſion of wealth laid out in coaches, 
trappings, tables, cabinets, and the like precious 
teys ! Addiſen. 
In Delia's hand this zoy is fatal found, 
Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound. 
. Pope. 
We ſmile at floriſts, we deſpiſe their joy, 
And think their hearts enamour'd of a toy. Nung. 


3. Matter of no importance. 


Tis a cockle, or a walnut ſhell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Shakeſpeares 
High and noble tlungs I ſlightly may not tell, 
Nor light and idle %s my lines may vainty ſwell. 
Draytons 
4. Folly ; trifling practice; ſilly opinion. 
1 he thinęs which io long experience of all ages 
hath confirmed and made profitable, let us not 
p. ſume to condemn as follies and teys, becauſe we 
{.m.:mes know not the cauſe and reaſon of them. 
Hookers 
5. Play; ſport ; amorous dalliance. 
Ye ſons of Veaus, piay your iports at will; 
For greedy pleaſure, circlets of your tcysz 
Thinks more upon her paradiſe of joys. 
Spenjer's Epithalamiune 
So ſaid he, an4 forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent. 
5. Odd ſtory; filly tale. 


never may believe 


Milica. 


7. Slight repretentation. 
Shall that which hath always received this con- 
truction, be now diſguiſed with 2 fc of ncve'ty ? 
Eookers 
8. Wild fancy; irregular imagery ;. odd. 
Cconceit, 
The very place puts teys of deſperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 


That 


That men ſhould leave thee for that tey a woman !. 


Theſe ar tick fobles, nor theſe fairy teys. Shateſps 
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That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, * 
And hears it roar beneath. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


To Toy. v. n. [from the noun.] To tri- 
fle; to dally amorouſly; to play. 
To'yY1sH. adj. [from tey.] Trifling; wan- 
ton. 
: To'y15HNESS. #. , | from toyi/h.] Nuga- 
city; wantonneſs. 
Your ſociety will diſcredit that toyi/onefs of wan- 
fon fancy, that plays tricks with words, and fro- 


licks with the caprices of frothy imagination. 
Glanville's Scepſis. 


To'yman. 2. . [from zoy.] A ſeller of | 


toys. 
But what in oddneſs can be more ſublime, 
Than S——, the foremoſt tcyman of his time? 
Young. 
To“ vs HOP. 2. . [toy and Spb. A ſhop 
where playthings and little nice manu- 


factures are ſold. 
Fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay fo 
thick together, that the heart was nothing elſe but 
} a toyſhepe Aaddiſen. 
With varying vanities from every part, 
They ſhift the moving feyſtep of their heart. Pope. 


To Toz E. v. a. [See Tows E and TEASE.] 


To pull by violence or importunity. 
Think'ſt thou, for that I inſinuate, or toze from 
thee thy buſineſs, I am therefore no courtier ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
TRACE. z. . [trace, Fr. traccia, Italian.] 
1. Mark left by any thing paſling ; foot- 
ſteps. ON 
I heſe as a line their long dimenſion drew, 
Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace. Milton. 
2. Remain; appearance of what has been. 
The people of theſe countries are reported to 
have lived like the beaſts among them, without any 
traces of orders, laws, or religion. Temple. 
There are not the leaſt traces of it to be met, the 
greateſt part of the ornaments being taken from 
Trajan's arch, and ſet up to the conqueror. 
Aaddiſm on Italy. 
The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace 
Of war, or blood, but in the ſylvan chace. Pope. 
3. [From tirafer, French; tiraſſis, traces. 
Harneſs for beaſts of draught. 
Her wagzon ſpokes made of long ſpinners” legs; 
The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers ; 
The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web. Shakeſp. 
The labour'd ox 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came. Milton. 
While lab' ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 
In their looſe traces from the field retreat, Pope. 
Twelve young mules, 
New to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
To TRACE. v. a. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, 
Italian. ] | 
1. To follow by the footſteps, or remaining 


marks. 
I feel thy power to trace the ways 
Of higheſt agents. Milton. 
Vou may trace the deluge quite round the globe 
in profane hiſtory; and every one of theſe people 
have a tale to tell concerning the reſtauration. 
Burnet's Theory. 
They do but trace over the paths beaten by the 
ancients, or comment, critick, or flouriſh upon 
them. Temple. 
To this haſte of the mind, a not due tracing of 
the arguments to their true foundation is owing. 
| Locke. 
z. To follow with exactneſs. 
That ſe:vile path thou nobly doſt decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. Denb. 
3. To mark out. 
He allows the ſoul power to trace images on the 
brain, and perceive them. Locke. 
His pen can trace out a true quotations Swift. 


| 4. To walk over. 


_— 2 
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TRA 


- 


Men, as they trace, | 
Both feet and face one way are wont to 
We do trace this alley up and down. 
Tra"cer. 2. . [from trace.] One that 
traces. 
Ambaſſadors ſhould not be held the tracers of a 
plot of ſuch malice. Horvel. 
Ta Ack. 2. .. [trac, old French; traccia, 
Italian.] | 
1. Mark left upon the way by the foot or 
otherwiſe. | 
Following the track of Satan. Milton. 
Hung by the neck and hair, and drazg'd around, 


lead. _ 


The hoſtile ſpear yet ticking in his wound, 
With tracts of blood inſcrib'd the duſty ground. 
. Dryden. 
Confider the exterior frame of the globe, if 
we may find any tracks or footſteps of wiſdom in its 
conſtitution. Bentley. 


2. A road; a beaten path. 
With track oblique ſidelong he works his way, 
| Milton. 
Behold Torquatus the ſame track purſue, 
And next, the two devoted Trecii view. Dryd. Er. 
To TRACK. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
follow by the footſteps or marks left in 
the way. | 
As ſhepherd's cur that in dark evening's ſhade 
Hath tracked forth ſome ſavage beaſtis treade. 
Spenſer. 
He was not only a profeſſed imitator of Ho- 
race, but a learned plagiary in all the others; you 
track him every where in their ſnow, Dryden 


TRACEKLESs. adj. [from track.) Untrod- 
den ; marked with no footſteps, 
Loſt in trackleſs fields of ſhining day, 
Unable to diſcern the way, 
Which Naſſau's virtue only could explore. Pricr. 


TRACT. 2. /. [tractus, Lat.] 
1. Any kind of extended ſubſtance. 
Heav'n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of hell. 
2. A region; a quantity of land. 
Only there are ſome tracts which, by high moun- 
tains, are barred from air and freſh wind. Raleigh, 
Monte Circeio, by Homer called Infula Mea, 
is a very high mountain joined to the main land by 
a narrow tract of earth. Addiſon, 


3. Continuity; any thing protracted, or 
drawn out to length. 


Milton. 


The myrtle flouriſheth ſtill; and wonderful it is, 


that for ſo long a tract of time ſhe ſhould ſtill con- 
tinue freſh, Hebel. 
Vour bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit, 
Improv'd by tract of time, and wing'd aſcend 
Ethereal as we. Milton. 
As in trat of ſpeech a dubious word is eafily 
known by the coherence with the reſt, and a du- 
bious letter by the whole word; ſo may a deaf 
perſon, having competent knowledge of language, 


by an acute fagacity, by ſome more evident word |. 


diſcerned by his eye, know the ſenſe. Holder. 
4. Courſe; manner of proceſs : unleſs it 
means, in this place, rather, diſcourſe ; 
explanation. 
The tract of every thing 


Would, by a good diſcourſer, lofe ſome life | 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. Shak. H. VIII. 


5. It ſeems to be uſed by Shate/peare for 
track, 
The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright rra# of his fiery car, 
Gives ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakeſp. 


6. [ Tractatus, Lat.] A treatiſe; a ſmall 
book, * 
The church clergy at that time vrit the beſt 
collection of tra#s againſt popery that ever ap- 
peared. 5 


Shakeſps 


TRA 
Tan een LE. adj. 
rahable, French. 

1. Manngeable; docile; compliant; oh 
quious ; practicable ; governahle =_ 
For moderation of thoſe affectiong nn, 
the very natural bitterneſs and gall of Rh i 
ſcripture much allegeth contrary fryj; pres 
fliction likewiſe hath, whenſoever it falle 1 . 
that are tractable, the grace of God's 5 ** 
concurring therewith. 8 
1 5 eee is a ſlave Hike 

To each incenſed will. Sa- , 
If thou doſt find him . Hey vu. 
Encourage him, and tell him all our 8 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too. Shakeſpeare's Rich 11 
As thoſe who are bent to do wickedly wit Y 
want tempters to urge them on in a. e 
ſo thoſe who yield themſelves tra&4b/; ry wv 
tioes, will find the ſpirit of God m 
courage them. 7 
If a ſtrict hand be kept over children f. 
be nning, they will in that age be tract. li, * 
it 


[ t ractabiſi⸗ 3 Latin . 


ing from 
rlity, kl 


ur reaſonz; 
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ore ready ts on 
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Gi: "ly ſubmit. | or 
2. alpable; ſuch as may be handleg, | 
e other meaſures are of continued gu 
ſibie, and for the moit part tractatioe; Wiere 
is a ways tranſient, neither to be 


tity v1 
| % tix: 
leen nor felt. 
3 . Zaldir a. Tire 
TRrA'CTABLENESS. 2. / [from radalh | 
The ſtate of being tractable 
ance ; obſequiouſueſs. 
It will be objected, that whatſoever I finer o 
children's tractableneſs, yet many will never g. 


5 Cohn 


| Les 

TRACTABLY. adv. In a tractable man 
ner; gently. 
TRA'CTATE, 1. . [tratatus, Latin.] A 


treatiſe ; a tract; a ſmall book, 

Many lie ines of our own nation, in ſermons 27 
Written oats of the ſabbath, and in their ex 
poſitiu:;s of the fourth commandment, miintin 
the foreſaid poũtion. _ 

Though philoioplical rractates make enumert 
tion of authors, yet are their reaſons uſaal intro 
duced. : 

We need no other evidencc than Glan 
tractate. Hal 

TRA'CTILE. adj. [tractus, Latin] Ca 
pable to be drawn out or extended ut 
length; ductile. 

The conſiſtences of bodies are yery divers; in 
gile, tough; flexible, inflexible ; rie or to 
drawn forth in length, intractile. Bac, Nat, I; 

TRACTILITY. 72. J | from trail.) Tix 
quality of being tractile. 

Silver, whoſe ductility and tractiliy are mutt 
inferiour to thoſe of gold, was drawa cut !2 | 
Nencer a wire, that a ſingle grain amounted ! 
twenty-ſeven feet. Drreamd 

Tx ACTION. nf. [from trafur, Lilly 
The act of drawing; the ſtate of beit 


drawn. 25 
The malleus being fixed to an extentivie men 
brane, follows the traction of the mulcle, A 
drawn inwards to bring the terms of bi Vn 
nearer in proportion as it is curved, 422 1 5 
a tenſion to the tympanumn. 18 
TRADE. 2. /. [tratta, Italian.) 3 
1. Traffick ; commerce; exchange d. 
goods for other goods, or for mone!. 
Whoſoever commands the fe2, Comme * 
trade; whoſoever commands the trade ot a=" 
commands the riches of the world, n "al 
the world itſelf. 1 
Trade increaſes in one place, and ceca) 7 
other. 5 mt 
2. Occupation; particular emp Gab 
whether manual or mercantile, * 
guiſhed from the liberal arts 0r earue 


Hint 


Arpa 


Swift. | 


profeſſions. 
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that is not able to live of 


int to every one 


Appo : de of lifez the which 
0 - ertain trade Or lite 
! bis 1 of 1 d to follow. Spenſer on Ir el. 


half way down 


trade he > 1 
how Ru. dreadful trade ! 


Hangs one that gathers ſamphire, 


dere n 
m 1'll mountebank their loves, and come home 
"> belor'd : 
fo Of al the zrades in Rome. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
by Fear and piety, 1 
nt on, manners, myſteries, and trades, 
0 eee onfounding contraries. Shakeſp. 


ecline to your Con x 
4 The rude Equicolæ, 


hunting their ſport, and plund' ring was — s 
Heut under him; there 's plunder to be had; 
A captain 15 a very gainful trade. Dryd. Juvenal. 
The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 
All trades of death, that deal in ſteel for gains. 
Dryden. 

The emperor Pertinax applied himſelf in his 
duch to 2 gainful trade; his father, Judging him 
b+ for a better employment, had a mind to turn 
bis edacation another way; the ſon was obſtinate 
in purſui:ig fo profitable a trade, a ſort of merchan- 
Giſe of woods | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
1, Inſtruments of any occupation. 

The ſhepherd bears | 
His bouſe and houſhold goods, his trade of war, 
g's bow and quiver, and his truſty cur. Dr. Virg. 
4 Any employment not manual; habi- 


tual exerciſe, : 55 
Call ſore of young years to train them up in 
that trade; and ſo fit them for weighty affairs, Bac. 
, Cuttom ; habit; ſtanding practice. 
" Thy ſin's not accidental, but a trade. Shak. 
6. Formerly trade was uſed of domeſtick, 
and trafick of foreign commerce. 
I: TaabE. v. u. [from the noun.] 
1. To traffic; to deal; to hold com- 
merce. ER | 
He commanded theſe ſervants to be called, to 
ky tow much every man had gained by trading. 
Luke, xix. 15. 
Deloz, a ſacred place, grew a free port, where 
ratore warring with one another reſorted with 
ther god, and traded. Arbuthnot 6n Coins. 
Maximinus traded with the Goths in the pro- 
duct of his eſtate in Thracia. Arbuthnct. 
g. To act merely for money. 
Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
T9 tral, and traffick with Macbeth 
In ricdles and affairs of death? Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
. To have a trade wind. 
Itey on the trading flood ply tow'rd the pole. 
Milton. 


commerce. 
_ ivy were thy merchants: they traded the per- 
192, 07 men and veilels of brats in thy market. 

; * Ezekiel, xxvil. 13. 
*4DED. adj. {from trade.] Verſed; 
practiſed, I 

irut not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; 

ny is not without ſuch rheum: 
And fe long traded in it makes it ſeem 
* rmvers of remorſe and innocences Shakeſpeare, 
Eves and ears, 


fy T4 
*.. V4 


Hilzer trader pilots "twixt the dangerous ſhores | 
Foil and judy ment. Shakeſp. Troll. and Cref}. 
noe of "x DEFUL, 2%, {trade and full.] Com- 
ner: mercial; buſy in traffick. | 
11243 00 WL ad ful merchants, that with weary toil 
_ o ſeek 


molt precious things t5 wake your gain, 


e my -0'h the Indies of their treaſure ſpoil, 
Rule Aneedeth you to ſeek ſo far in vain ? Spenſer. 
11 k. 1. /. [from rrade.] 
5 © engaged in me di 
r — 
en Ns Zag chandiſe or com 
dit 


ps ON soing to Canterbury with rich of- 
mad traders riding to London with fat 


vw" oY 


4 


„ Tears, v. 42. To ſell or exchange in 
ö 


LED TRA 
Now the victory 's won, 
We return to our laſſes like fortunate traders, 
Triumphant with ſpoils. Dryden. 
Many traders will neceſſitate merchants to trade 
for leſs profit, and conſequently be more frugal. 


Child on Trade. 
That day traders ſum up the accounts of the 
week, Sift, 


2. One long uſed in the methods of mo- 

ney-getting ; a practitioner, 
TRra'DESFOLK. 2. . [ trade and folk. } 
People employed in trades, 


ſoon get all the money of the kingdom into their 
hands. Swift. 
TRADESMAN. 2. J. [trade and man.] A 
ſhopkeeper. A merchant is called a tra- 
der, but not a tradeſman ; and it ſeems 
diſtinguithed in Shakeſpeare from a man 
that labours with his hands. | 
I live by the awl, I meddle with no tradeſmen's 
matters. 88 Shakeſpeare 
| They rather had bzheld a 
Diſſentious numbers peſt'ring ſtreets; than ſee 
Our tradeſmen ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions. Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus. 
Order a trade thitber and thence ſo as ſome few 
merchants and tradeſmen, under colour of furnith - 
ing the colony with neceſſaries, may not grind 
them, | | Bacon. 
Tradeſmen might conjecture what doings they 
were like to have in their reſpective dealings. 
| Graunt. 
M. Jordain would not be thought a tradeſnan, 
but ordered ſome filk to be meaſured out to his 
partner's friends: now give up my ſhop. Prizr. 
From a plain tradeſman with a ſhop, he is now 
grown a very rich country gentleman. 
Arbuthn:it's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 
Domefticks in a gentleman's family have more 
opportunities of improving their minds, than the 
ordinary tradeſmen. Sxvifte 
Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a fquire 
The next a tradeſman, meek, and much a liar. 
| Pepe's Epigrams. 
Penitens was a buſy notable tradeſman, very 
proſperous in his dealings, but died in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age. : Lav. 
TRADE-WIND. z. J. [trade and wind,] 
The monſoon; the periodical wind be- 


een the tropicks. | 
Thus to the eaſtern wealth through ſtorms we go, 
But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more; 
A conſtant trade-auind will ſecurely blow, 
And gently lay us on the ſpicy ſhore, Dryden. 
His were the projects of perpetuum mobiles, 
and of increafing the trade-2wind by vaſt plantations 
of reeds, Arbuthnst. 
Comfortable is the trade-wind to the equatorial 
parts, without which life would be both ſhort and 
grievous. Cheyre, 


| TRADI TION. 2. /. [tradition, Fr. tradi- 


tio, Lat.] | 
1. The act or practice of delivering ac- 
counts from mouth to mouth without 
written memorials; communication from 
e 
To learn it we have tradition; namely, that fo 
we believe, becauſe both we from our predeceſſors, 
and they from theirs, bave ſo received. Hacker. 


2. Any thing delivered orally from age to 


age. 
They the truth 

Wich ſuperſtitions and traditions taint, 
Left only in thoſe written records pure. Milten. 

Ir is well known to have been a general tradi- 
tion amongſt theſe nations, that the world was 
made, and had a beginning. Wilkins, 

Our old folemnities | 

From no blind zeal or fond tradition riſe; 
But, ſav'd from death, our Argives yearly pay 
Theſe grateful honours to the God of day. 


: Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | 


By his advice victuallers and tradesfolk ut 


| 


TRA 


1 TraprTIonAL. adj. [from tradition. 


1. Delivered by tradition; deſcending by 
oral communication; tranſmitted by 


the foregoing to the following age. 
Whence may we have the infallible rraditional 
ſenſe of ſcriprure, if not from the heads of their 
church ? Tillotſon. 
If there be any difference in natural parts, it 
ſhould ſeem the advantage lies on the ſide of chil- 
dren born from wealthy parents, the ſame tradi- 
tional floth and luxury which render their body 
weak, perhaps refining their ſpirits. Swifts 
2. Obſervant of traditions, or idle rites, 
Not uſed, nor proper. | 
| God forbid 
We ſhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of ſanctuary! 
You are too ſenſeleſs obſtinate, my lord; 
Too ceremonious and traditional. Shak. Rich. II. 


TraDi TIONALLY. adv. [ from tradi- 
tional.) | 


1. By tranſmiſſion from age to age. 

There is another channel wherein this doctrine 
is traditionally derived from Saint John, namely, 
from the clergy of Aſia. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

From tradition without evidence of 
written memorials. ; 

It croſſeth the proverb, and Rome might well be 
built in a day, if that were true which is tradi- 
tionally related by Strabo, that the great cities 
Anchiale and Tarſus were built by Sardanapalus 
both in one day. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


TRrADITIONARY. adj. [from tradition.] 
Delivered by tradition; tranſmiſſive; 


handed down from age to age. 
Suppoſe the ſame traditionary ſtrain 
Of rigid manners in the houſe remain, 
Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine's heart. Dryd. 
Oral tradition is more uncertain, efpeciaily if 
we may take that to be the rraditionary ſenſe of 
texts of ſcripture. Tillotſin. 
The fame of our Saviour, which in ſo few years 
had gone throug 1 the whole earth, was confirmed 
and perpetuated by ſach records as would preſerve 
the traditionary account of him to after ages. 
Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 


TRADITIVE. adj, [traditive, Fr. from 
trado, Lat.] Tranſmitted or tranimit- 


ſible from age to age. 
Suppoſe we on things traditive divide, 
And both appeal to ſcripture to decide. 
Dryden's Hind and Panther, 

To Trapu'ce. v. a. [traduco, Lat. tra- 

duire, Fr.] 
1. To cenſure; to condemn; to repre- 

ſent as blameable ; to calumaiate ; to 

ecry. . 

The beſt ſtratagem that Satan hath, who know- 
eth his kingdom to be no. one way more thaken 
than by the -publick devout prayers of God's 
church, is by traducing the form and manner of 
them, to bring them into contempt, and fo ſlack 
the force of all men's devotion towards them. 

Hookers 

Thoſe particular ceremonies which they pretend 
to be ſo ſcandalous, we ſha!l more thoroughly ſift, 
when other things alſo traduced in the publick du- 
ties of the church arc, together with theſe, to be 
touched. Hooker. 

Whilſt calumny has ſuch potent abetters, we are 
not to wonder at its growth: as long as men are 
malicious and deſigning, they will be ?raducinge 

Government of the Tongue. 

From that preface he took his hint; though he 

had the baſeneſs not to acknowledge his benefac- 


tor, but inſtead of it to zraduce me in libel. 
Dryden's Fables. 


2. To propagate ; to increaſe or continue 


by deriving one from another, 
None are ſo groſs a; to contend for this, 


2, 


Pope's Statius. } That fouls from bodies may traduced be; 


Between 
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Between whoſe natures no proportion is, 
When root and branch in nature till agree. 

: . 8 Davies. 
From theſe only the race of perfect animals were 
propagated and traduced over the earth. Hale. 
i ome believe the ſoul is made by God, ſome by 
angels, and ſome by the generant: whether it be 
immediately created or traduced, hath been the 

great ball of contention to the latter ages. 
Glanville's Scepſis. 


TRADñVU“CEMAENT. 2. /. from rraduce.] 


Cenſure; obloquy. 
Rome muſt know | 
The value of her own : *twere a concealment. 
Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a trads cement, 
To hide your doings. Shakeſpeare's Criclanus. 
"TRADpu'czR. . . [from traduce.] 
1. A falſe cenſurer; a calumniator. 
2. One who derives. 
TRA DVC CIBLE. adj. { from traduce.] Such 


as may be derived. 

Though oral tredition might be a competent 
diſcoverer of the original of a kingdom, yet ſuch a 
tradition were incompetent without written monu- 
ments to derive to us the original laws, becauſe 
they are of a complex nature, and therefore not 
orally rraducib!: to ſo great a diſtance of ages. Hale. 

Travpu'crion. z. /. [from traduce.] 
1. Derivation from one of the ſame kind; 
propagation. 

The patrons of traduction accuſe their adverſa- 
ries of affronting the attributes of God; and the 
aſlerters of creation impeach them of violence to 
the nature of things. Glanwtiile. 

If by traductian came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the leſs to find 
A ſoul ſo charming from a ſtock ſo good; 

Thy father was transfus'd into thy blood. Dryden. 
2. Tradition; tranſmiſſion from one to 


another. : 

Touching traditional communication and tra- 
duction of truths connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of them have had the help of chat 
derivation. Hate. 

3. Conveyance ; act of transferring. 

Since America is divided on every fide by con- 
fiderable ſeas, and no paſſage known by land, the 
traduction of brutes could only be by ſhipping: 
though this was a method uſed for the traduction 
of uſeful cattle from hence thither, yet it is not 
credible that bears and lions ſhould have ſo much 
care uſed for their tranſportation. 

Hales Origin of Wankind. 

4. Tranſition. 
The reports and fugnes have an agreement with 
the figures in rhetoric of repetition and traduction. 


Bacun. 

"Tra'FFIck. z. / [rrafique, Fr. traffic, 
Italian.] | 

1. Commerce; merchandiſing ; large 


trade; exchange of commodities. 7 raf- 
ficz was formerly uſed of foreign com- 
merce in diſtinction from trade. 


Traffick 's thy god. Shoekeſp. Timon of Athens. 
My father 
A mercliant of great traffick through the world. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Tyre, a town indeed of great wealth and rraffick, 
and the moſt famous empory of the elder times. 
- He-ylyn. 
As he was, for his great wiſdom, tiled the 
Engliſh Solomon, he followed the example of that 
wiſe king in nothing more than by advancing the 
traffick of his people. Addiſon, 
2. Commodities; ſubject of traffick. 
You 'll ſee a draggled dam: ſel 
From Billingſgate her fiſhy rraffck bear. 
To TRA'FFICK. v. 2. [trafiguer, Fr. traf- 
ficare, Ital.] 
1. To praQtiſe commerce; to merchandiſe ; 
to exchange commodities, 


Gay. | 
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They firſt plant for corn and cattle, and after 
enlarge themſelves for things to traffick withal. 
Bacin's Advice to Villiers. 
2. To trade meanly or merceuarily. 
Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and trafick with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death? Shak. Macbeth. 
How haſt thou dar'd to think ſo viiely of me, 
That I would condeſcend to thy mean arts, 
And traffick with thee for a prince's run? Rorve. 
TRrA'FFICKER. 2. / [trafigucur, Fr. from 
 traffick.] Trader; merchant, 
Your argoſies with portly fail, 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Do overpeer the petty traffic bers 
That curtſy to them. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
In it are fo many Jews very rich, and fo great 
traffickers, that they have moſt of the Engliſh trade 
in their hands. : Addiſon. 
TRAGACANTH. z. . [tragacantha, La- 
tin.] A gum which proceeds from the 
inciſion of the root or trunk of a plant 
ſo called. Trewvoux. 
TRAGE'DIAN. 2. . [from tragedy ; tra- 
gedus, Lat.] | 


1. A writer of tragedy. 

Many of the poets themſelves had much nobler 
conceptions of tue Deity, than to imagine him to 
have any thing corporeal as in theſe verſes out of 
the ancient tragedian. Stilling flect. 

2. An actor of tragedy. 
] can counterfeit the deep tragedian; 
Speak, and look back, and pry on ev'ry fide, 
Tremble and ftart at wagging of a ſtraw, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. 
To the well-lung'd tragedian's rage 
They recommend their labours of the ſtage. 
Dryaen, 
TRAGEDY. 2. /. [tragedie, Fr. itrage- 
dia, Lat.] 
1. A dramatick repreſentation of a ſerious 


action. 
Thouſands more, that yet ſuſpect no peril, 
Will now conclude their pictted tragedy. Shakep. 
All our tragedies are of kings and princes z but 
you never ſee a poor man have a part unleſs it be 
as a chorus, or to fill up the ſcenes, to dance, or to 
be derided, T aylcr's Holy Living. 
Imitate the ſiſter of painting, tragedy 3 which 
employs the whole forces of her art in the main 
action. Dryden. 
An anthem to their god Dionyſus, whilit the 
| goat ſtood at his altar to be ſacrificed, was called 
the goat-ſong or trageay. 
Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. 
There to her heart ſad tragedy addreſt 
The dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant's breaſt. 
| Pope, 
2. Any mournful or dreadful event, 
I ſhall laugh at. this, 
That they, who brought me in my maſter's hate, 
[ live to look upon their tragedy. Shak, Rich. III. 
ok upon this now done in England as another 
act of the ſame tragedy which was lately begun in 
Scotland, King Charles. 


Tra"ciCcal. I adj. [tragicus, Latin; tra- 
TraA'cick. I grgue, French.] 


1. Relating to tragedy. 
The root and tragical effect, 
Vouchſafe, O thou the mournfull'ſt muſe of nine, 
That wond'ſt the rragick ſtage for to direct, 
In funeral complaints and wallful tine 
- Reveal to me. Spenſer"s Muiopotmss. 
Thy Clarence he is dead that ſtabb'd my Edward 
And the beholders of this tragick play, 
Untimely ſmother'd in their duſky graves. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
2. Mournful ; calamitous ; ſorrowful; 


dreadful. 
A dire induction I am witneſs to; 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 


| Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. Richard III. 


5 


»| 
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1. Relating to tragi-comedy. 


| Traje'crION. nf. [179% 


C 
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The gaudy, blabbing. 22 
Is crept Moto the boſons po pe emorſeſy day 
And now loud howling wolves arouſe the | 

That drag the tragick melancholy night is 
Shakeſ; earc” 

Why look you ſtill ſo & Paare 3 Henry vl. 

So tragical and Shot e tragical? Shi, 


; a fat 
Shall ſwailow thoſe who God 4 Juſtice hate 


I now muſt change t 7 Sandy, 
Ihe tale of this 3 e be oh 
and pleaſes, becauſe it is a copy of nature, ml 
Bid them dreſs their blooty a : 4 
With every circumſtance 1 i 
TRA OICALLT. adv. [ from api, 
1. In a tragical manner; in à f. 
befitting tragedy, 5 
Juvenal's genius was ſharp and eager; and 3 ft 
provocations were great, he has reven;ee 1 
gically, "Been 
_ Mournfully ; ſorrowfully; calamitout; 
TRA'GICALNESS. n, / [from tragicl 
Mournfulneſs ; calamitouſneſ;, | 
Like bold Phattons, we deſpiſe all benefits of the 
father of light, unleſs we may guide his chart: 
and we moralize the fable as well in the tragicaines 
of the event, as in the infolence of the under, 
taking. Deciy of Pry, 
TrRacico'MEeD . 1. J. [ tragicomzdie, Fr, 
from tragedy and comedy.] A drama con. 


pounded of merry and ſerious events 
On the world's ſtage, when our applaute grows 
high, 
For acting here life's fragi- ccmedy, 
The lookers-on will ſay we act not well, 
Unleſs the laſt the former ſcenes excel. Deus. 
The faults of that drama are in the kind of i, 
which is tragicomedy; but it was given ti the pe 
ple. : Doc. 
We have often had tragi-comedics upon the Eng. 
lich theatre with ſucceſs: but in that fort of cm. 


of tragick pomp. 7 


aner 


”"Y 


ſcenes. Gy, 
TRracico'MICAL. adj. | tragicemiqu, Fr, 
tragical and comical.] 


The whole art of the fragi-cemical farce lies in 
interweaving the ſeveral Kinds of the cams f 
that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed, 

Gay's What a Je cal 1 

2. Conſiſting of a mixture of mirtꝭ nin 

ſorrow. 
x 00 
TRAG1CO"MICALLY. adv. [from tris 
comical.) In a tragicomical manner, 
Las my Pindarick parents matter'd not, 
So I was tragicomically got. Biart hi, 
To TRAIE CT. v. a. I trajectus, Latin. 10 
caſt through; to throw. 5 
The diſputes of thoſe aſſuming conticenty 0 
think ſo highly of their attainments, ar? ls 2 
controverſy of thoſe in Plato's den, who 12308 
never ſeen but the ſhadow of an bo. E “ 
eagerly contended, whether its neighing proc „ 
from its appearing mane or tail. CA ooh 

If there are different kinds of #:,10r, © 
a different degree of rarity z by wei g dees 
ſo fit a medium for traje&#ing the light of 2 * 
tial bodies. EM ie 

If the ſun's light be frasectd ide 1 f 
more croſs priſms ſucceſſively, thoſe ra oy | 
the firſt priſm are refracted more than att 
in all the following priſms refracted m 
others in the ſame proportion. 


TR A ECT. u. / [trajet, F Wy" — 
Latin.] A ferry; a paſfage 1078 
carriage. 1 

What notes and garments he __ 3 f 
Bring to the traje&, to the comm erty 


2 1 77 ch. Ven 
Which trades to Venice. Shake Mer us 


* 
by 1 
e's 
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1. The act of darting through 
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ve obſerved the free motion 
by a trajection through the 
andered through the celeſtial or interſtel- 


Later aſtronomers ha 
of ſuch comets as have, 


ether, Wat 1 
lar part of the univeries 


70 
miſhon. : 
” 25 „ icgtung of ſuch an object more ſharply 
terce the martyred ſoul of John, than afterwards 
the nails the crucified body of Peter. f 
To. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


7 Teal. v. 4. [trailler, French. ] 
| To hant by the track. | 
2. To draw along the ground. 
; Bent thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully ; 
„ our ſteel pikes. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Faint ne Aagger'd through the hiſſing throng, 
Ani kung Lis head, and trail d his legs. along. 
7 Dryden. 
To draw a long floating or waving 
body. | | | 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
Tlat ling behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only graſps the globe ? _ 
Pope, 
„ [Treg/er, Dutch. ] To draw ; to drag. 
ecanie they ſhall not trail me through their 
reste N f 
5 Like 2 vid beaſt, I am content to go. 
Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Thrice happy poet, who may trail 
Thy bopte about thee like a ſnail; 
Je Or, harneſs'd to a nag, at cafe 
Take journies in it like a Chaiſe; 
Or in a boat, whene'er thou wilt, | 
Canſt make it ierve thee for a tilt. Seift, 


To be drawn out in 


> GÞoyle. 


HB 


77 Tx IL. v. 2. 
of length. 
A „hen his brother ſaw the red blood trail 
Adown to falt, and all his armour ſteepe, 


ry . 0 5 3 
11 For very tenets loud he *gan to weeps Spenſer. 
Tas Swift men of foot, whoſe broad-ſet backs their 
*. troiling hair did hide. Chapman. 
4nd Since the flames purſu'd the trailing ſmoke, 

64 He. krew his boon was granted. 2 

Fr Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
25 From o'er the roof the blaze began to move, 


And trailing vaniſh'd in th' Idean grove; 

I: twept a paih in heav'n, and ſhone a guide, 
lies in Thea in a Reaming ſtench of ſulphur dy'd. 
2, io | 
Tzait, 2. / [from the verb.] 

I, Scent left on the ground by the animal 


pourſued; track followed by the hunter. 
See but the iſſue of my jealouſy 2 if I cry out 

tkus upon no trail, never truſt me when I open 

gun. Sha kejpea res 
Hos chearfully on the falſe trail they cry ! 


call r 
| WI 
tig 
In 


* 
ty 


ntl O!, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs. Shak. 
7 To I © think, or elſe this brain of mine 
. Hunts not the trail of policy fo ſure 


a: I have us'd to do, that I have found 


Its ta Tre very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. 

ikea . Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
| hain [ny thing drawn to length. 

8. From thence the fuming trail began to ſpread, 


. ad 2 1 * 
dau. A glories danc'd about her head. 


WI E nl 4 Dryten's Hneid. 
ven lohrning ſhoots in glitt'ring trails along, 


It mines, "Us true 4 77 . 
* ines, dis „and gilds the gloomy night; 
al cot But when it ſtrikes, *tis fatal. Lnignt; 
three 0 \ . Rabe Rzyal Conmert, 
acht | Any thing drawn behind in long undu- 


ations. 
And round about her work ſhe did empale 
a avair border wrought of ſundry flow'rs, 
woven 'v.th an ivy winding trail. 
| | Spenſer's Mu io pot mos. 
A ſudden ſtar it ſhot through liquid, air, 4 


be ew behind a radiant trail of hair. Pope. 
wo tl 6 ö 
0 . . v. 4. [trainer, French. ] 
OE Lo draw along. 
E IQ huliow cube h in d 
ali. His devilih engl ms 
410 Stnery. : j FEEL $58 x, Milton. 
ol. II. ; | 


Dryden's AEneid.. 


TRA 


2, To draw; to entice; to invite; to al- 
lure. 5 „„ 
If but twelve French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thouſand Engliſh to their fide. Shak. 


3. To draw by artifice or ſtratagem. _ 
For that cauſe I zrain'd thee to my houſe. Shat. 
Oh, train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note! 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears. 
Sing, Syren, to thyſelf, and I will doat : 
Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hair, 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie. Shak. 


4. To draw from act to act by perſuaſion 


or promiſe. 
We did train him on, 
And his corruption being ta'en from us, 
We as the ſpring of all ſhall pay for all. 
| Shatkefpeare's Henry IV. 
5. To educate; to bring up: commonly 
with wp. | 
I can ſpeak Engliſh, 
For I was train d up in the Engiiſh court. 
a A moſt rare ſpeaker, 
To nature none more bound; his training ſuch, 
That he may furniſh and inſtruct great teachers. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A place for exerciſe and training up of youth in 
the faſhion of the heathen. 2 Mac. iv. . 
Call ſome of young years to train them vp in 
that trade, and ſo fit them for weighty affairs. 
| Bacon. 
Spirits train'd up in feaſt and ſong. Milton. 
The firſt Chriſtians were by great hardſhips 
trained up for glory. Tilletſen. 
The young ſoldier is to be trained on to the war- 
fare of life; wherein care-is to be taken that more 
things be not repreſented as dangerous than really 
are ſo. ä Locke. 
6. To exerciſe, or form to any practice by 
exerciſe. ; 
Abram armed his trained ſervants horn in his 


houſe, and purſued. _ Gen. xiv. 14. 
The warrior horſe here bred he's taught to train. 


5 Dryden. 
TRAIN. 2. . [train, French.] | 
1. Artifice ; ſtratagem of enticement. 

He caſt by treaty and by trains 
Her to perſuade. 
Their general did with due care provide, 
To jave his men from ambuſh and from train. 
Fairfaxs 


Shak. 


Spenſer, 


This mov'd the king, 
To lay to draw him in by any train. 
Daniel's Civil War. 
Swol'n with pride, into the ſnare I fell 

Of fair fallacious looks, venereal rrains, 

Soften'd with-pleaſure and voluptuous life. Milton. 
Now to my charms 
And to my wily rains! I fhall ere long 
Be well ſtock'd with as fair a herd as graz'd 

About my mother Circe, Milton. 
The practice begins of crafty men upon the 
ſimple and good; theſe exfily follow and are caught, 
while the others lay trains and purſue a game. 
| x Temple. 

2. The tail of a bird. | 
Coſtly followers are not to be liked, left while a 
man makes his train longer he makes his wings 
ſhorter. | Bacon. 
Contracting their body, and being forced to 
draw in their fore parts to eſtabliſh the hinder in 
the elevation of the 7rain, if the fore parts do part 
and incline to the ground, the hinder grow too 
wealc, and ſufter the train to fall, Brown. 
The bird guideth her body with her train, an. 
the ſhip is ſtcered with the rudder, Hakewsll. 

Th' othe:, whoſe gay train | 

Adorns him colcur'd with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ftarry eyes. Milton. 
The train ſteers their flights, and turns their 
bodies like the rudder of a ſhip; as the kite, by + 
light turning of his train, moves his body which 
way he pleaſes. Ray, 
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3. The part of a gown that falls behind 
upon the ground. 
A thouſand pounds a year, for pure reſpect! 
That promiſes more thouſands : honour's train 
Is longer than his fore ſkirts. Shak. Henry VIII. 
4. A ſeries; a conſecution: either local 


or mental. 

Rivers now ſtream, and draw their humid train. 

8 Milton. 

Diſtinct gradual growth in knowledge carries its 

own light with it, in every ſtep of its progreſſion, in 

an eaſy ard orderly train. D . Locke 

If we reflect on what is obſervable in ourſelves, 

we ſhall find our ideas always paſſing in train, one 
going and another coming, without e 

. cle. 

They laboured in vain ſo far to reach the 2 


tle's meaning, all along in the train of what he 


ſaid, Locke. 
Some truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as the 
mind puts them into propoſitions z other truths 
require a train of ideas placed in order, a due com- 
paring of them, and deductions made with atten- 
tion. : Eocke. 
What wouldſt thou have me do? conſider well 
The train of ilis our love would draw behind it. 
Addiſon. 
The author of your beings can by a glance of 
the eye, or a word ſpeaking, enlighten your mind, 
and conduct you to a Hin of happy ſentiments. 
Watts. 
5. Proceſs ; method; ſtate of procedure. 
If things were once in this train, if virtue were 
eſtabliſhed as neceſiary to reputation, and vice not 
only loaded with infamy, but made the infallible 
ruin of all men's pretenſions, our duty would take 
root in our nature. Swift. 
6. A retinue ; a number of followers or 


attendants, 
My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 
That in the moſt exact regard ſupport 
The worſhips of their names. Shakeſpeares 
Our fire walks forth, without more train 
Accompany'd than with his own complete 
Perfections. Milton's Paradiſe L:ft. 
Thou ſhouldft be ſeen 
A goddeſs among gods, ador'd, and ſerv'd 
By angels numberleſs, thy daily train. Milton, 
He comes not with a train to move our fear. 
Dryden. 
The king's daughter, with a lovely train 
Of fellow nymphs, was ſporting on the. plain, 
Addiſons 
He would put a check to the fury of war. that 
a {top might be put to thoſe fins which are of its 
train. Swallridgee 
7. An orderly company; a proceſſion, 
Faireſt of ftars, laſt in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the daun. Milton. 
Who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies drets'd with datfies on the plain? Dryd. 
8. The line of powder reaching to the 


mine, 
Since firſt they fail'd in their defigns, 
To take in heav'n by ſpringing mines; 
And with unanſwerable barrels 
Of gunpwder, diſpute their quarrels 
Now take a courſe more practicable, 
By laying trains to fire the rabble. 
Shall he that gives fire to the f⁵ain, preten to 
waſh his hands of the hurt that's done by the play- 
ing of the mine? L'IEHirange's Fables. 


9. Train of artillery. Cannons accome 


panying an army. 

With an army abundantly ſupplied with a train 
of artillery, and ail other proviſions neceſſary, the 
king advanced towards Scotland. Clarendon. 


TxainBannDs. x ,. [train and band: Þ 
juppoſe for trained Band.] The militia ; 
the part of a community trained to mare 
tial exerciſe. | | 

He directed te trainbands, which confiſted of 
the moſt tubitantiai Dy to attend. 
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Give commiſſion 
To ſome bold man, whoſe loyalty you truſt, 
And let him raiſe the trainbands of the city. Dryd. 
A council of war was called, wherein we agreed 
to retreat: but before we could give the word, the 
trainbands, taking advantage of our delay, fled firſt. 
iſon. 
TRAIN BEAR ER. #. . [train and bearer.] 
One that holds up a train. | 


- 4 


 TRainO'tL. z. /. [train and oil.) Oil 


drawn by coction from the fat of the 
whale. 


TRAIN. adj. [from train.] Belonging 


A bad word. 


Here teams aſcend, 
Where the huge hogſheads ſweat with trainy oil. 


to train oil. 


. Gay. 
To TRALI PSE. v. a. [A low word. See 

TRaPE.] To walk in a careleſs or ſlut- 

tiſh manner. | | 


Two lip-ſhod muſes traipſe along, 4 
In lofty madneſs, meditating feng. Pope. 
TRrair. 2. /. trait, Fr.] A ſtroke; a 
touch. Scarce Engliſh. 

By this fingle trait Homer marks an eſſential 
difference between the Iliad and Odyſſey ; that in 
the former the people periſhed by the folly of their 
kings; in this, by their own folly. 

. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
TRATTOR.. z. /, [traitre, Fr. traditor, 


Latin.] One who being truſted betrays. 
The law laid that grievous puniſhment upon 
traitors, to forfeit all their lands to the prince, 
that men might be terrified from. committing trea- 
ſons. Spenſer on Ireland. 
If you flatter him, you are a great traitor to him. 


Bacon. 


I'll put him thus far into the plot, that he 
ſhould be ſecured as a traitor; but when I am out 


of reach, he ſhall be releaſed. Dryd. Span. Friar. |. 


There is no difference, in point ot morality, 
whether a man calls me traitor in one word, or 


ſays I am one hired to betray my religion, and ſell | 


my country. 3 | Swift. 
TRAITORLY. adj. from traitor, ] Trea- 


cherous; perfidious. 
Theſe traitorly raſcals* miſeries are to be ſmil'd 
at, their offences being ſo capital. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


'Trxa'iTOROUS. adj. [from traitor.] 'Trea- | 


cherous; perfidious ; faithleſs. 


What news with him, that zrajit”rous wight ? 


Daniel. 


Pontinius knows not you, 
While you ſtand out upon theſe traitorous terms. 


Ben Fenſon. 


The traitorous or treatherous, who have miſled 
ethers, he would have ſeverely puniſhed, and the 
neutrals noted. Bacon. 


More of his majeſty's friends have loft their | : 
Tx ANA“ TION. 2. .. [trano, Latin.] The 


lives in this rebellion than of his traiterous ſubjects. 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Txa"1TOROUSLY, adv. [from traiterous.] 
In a manner ſuiting traitors ;. perfidi- 
ouſly ;. treacherouſly, 
Good duke Humpbry traiterouſly is murther'd 
By Suffolk. 8 42 Henry VI. 
Thou bitter ſweet! whom 1 had laid | 
Next me, me ?raiterouſly haſt betray d; 
And unſuſpected half inviſibly 
At onee fled into him, and ſtay'd with me. Donne. 


They had traitorou ſiy endeavoured to ſubvert the | 


fundamental laws, deprive the king of his regal 
power, and to place on his ſuhjects a tyrannical 
power. Clarendon. 

TaAITRESSs. 2. J. [from traitor.] A wo- 
man who betrays. 


I, what I am, by what I was, o'ertome: Ft 


Traitreſs, reſtore my beauty and my charms, 

Nor ſteal my conqueſt with my proper arms. Dry. 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife 

Fad the fad evening of 2 Rory Þits, Pape s Od. 


. 
& Up N 


TRxALATT'TIOus. adj. | from tranſlatus, þ 
Lat.] Metaphorical ; not literal. | 

TRALATI TIOUSLY. adv. [from tralati- | 
tious.] Metaphorically ; not literally; 
not according to the firſt intention of 
the word. 


Language properly is that of the tongue directed 
to the ear by ſpeaking; written language is tra- 


to the eye the ſame words which are pronounced. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 


To TRALINEATE. v. 7. [trans and line.] 


To deviate from any direction. 

If you tralincate from your father's mind, 
What are you elſe but of a baſtard kind? 
Do then as your progenitors have done, 
And by their virtues prove yourſelf their ſon. 

Dryden. 


* 


gula, Lat.] 
1. A net in which birds or fiſh are caught. 
The trammel differeth not much from the ſhape 
of the bunt, and ſerveth to ſuch uſe as the wear 
and haking. Carew. 
2, Any kind of net. 
Her golden locks ſhe roundly did upty 
In braided trammels, that no loofer hairs Bond 


3. A kind of ſhackles in which horſes are 
taught to pace. 


fore walked in trammels; yet I ſhall drudge at con- 
Rancy, till I have worn off the hitching in my 
pace. | Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
7% TRAMMEL. v. @. [from the noun.] 
To catch; to intercept. 
If th' aſſaſſination 
Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch 
With its ſurceaſe ſucceſs. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To TRA MPL E. v. a. [trampe, Paniſn.] 
To tread under foot with pride, con- 
tempt, or elevation. 


— 


ple them under their feet. Matt. vii. 6. 
| My ſtrength ſhall trample thee as mire. Milton. 

To TRAMPLE. v. 2. 
1. To tread in contempt. 


Diogenes trampled on Plato's pride with greater | 
Government of the Tongue. 


of his own. 
Your country's gods I ſcorn, 
And trample on their ignominious altars, 


2. To tread quick and loudly. 

; I hear his thund'ring voice reſound, ; 
And trampling fect that ſhake the ſolid ground. 
TRAMPLER. z./. [from trample.] One 
that tramples. 


= 


act of ſwimming over. 
TRANCE. 2. /. [ tranſe, Fr. tranfitus, 
Lat. It might therefore be written 
tranſe.] An ecſtaſy ; a ſtate in which 


Þ 


the ſoul from the body. 


Gynecia had been in ſuch a trance of muſing, 


that Zelmane was fighting with the lion before ſhe | 


knew of any lion's coming. Sidney. 
Rapt with joy reſembling heavenly madneſs, 
My ſoul was raviſht quite as in a france. 
Spenſer's Sonnets. 
That Talieſſen, once which made the rivers 
dance, 


— 
p ww » 


| trance. Drayton. 
Abſtract as in a trance, methought I ſaw. Milt. 
Sudden he ſtarts, 
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| TRA"MMEL. z. /. [tramail, Fr. trama, tra- | 


Did out of order ſtray about her dainty ears. Spenſ. 


I may go thuftingly at firſt, for I was never be- ; 


Caſt not your pearls before ſwine, leſt they tram- | 
of the diſciples only, as the transfigurat on and 


Rowe. 


the ſoul is rapt into viſions of future or 
diſtant things; a temporary abſence of 


And in his rapture rais'd the mountains from their 


Shools from his tender trance. Thonſen's Springs | 
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Tra"ncrp, adj. [from rant: 155 
in a trance or ecſtaſy, Jung 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtri 
Began to crack. Twice then the trumpets ſound 
And there I left him trancd. Sbal. King ** 


TR A'NGRAM,. 1. . [A cant word.] An 
odd intricately contrived ching. 
What's the meaning of all theſe trangrams al 
gimcracks ? what are you going about, e 
over my maſter's hedges, and running your ine 
croſs his grounds? Arbutber, 
TRAN NET. 2. J. A ſharp pin. Perhaps 
from trennel. py | f 
With a ſmall. zrannel of iron ; 
grounded to a ſharp point, they N EY 
Maxon's Mechanical Exerti g. 
TRra'nquiL. adj. Itranguille, Fr. mn. 
guillus, Latin.] Quiet; peaceful; un. 
diſturbed. 
I had been happy, 


So I had nothing known. Oh now, for erer 
Farewel the tranquil mind! farewel content! bol. 
TRANQUTILLITY. z. /, trarguillta, 
Lat. tranguillite, Fr.] Quiet; peace of 
mind; peace of condition; freedom, 
from perturbation. 
Leave off, 
To let a weary wretch from her due ref, 
And trouble dying ſouls trangaillity. Sterlr, 
How rev'rend is the face of this tall ple, 
Whoſe aged pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 
By its own weight made ſtedfaſt and immoreable, 
Looking tranquillity ! Cergrovs 
You can ſcarce imagine any hero paſling from 
one ſtage of life to another with ſo much rer. 
aneh ſo eaſy a tranſition, and ſo laudable a be. 
aviour. | Pete 


To TRANSA Cr. v. a. [tranſafus, Lat. 
1. To manage; to negotiate; to conduct 
a a treaty or affairs. 


2. To perform; to do; to carry on. 
It cannot be expected they ſhould mention par 
ticulars which were tranſacted amongſt ſome ſer 


ngs of life 


the agony. Aldia. 
TRANSACTION. 2. . | tramſadtin, Fr. 
from tranſact.] Negotiation; dealing 
between man and man; management; 
affairs; things managed. 

It is not the purpoſe of this diſcourſe to ſet dom 
the particular tranſactions of this treaty, Clrorden, 


TRANSANIMA"TION. 2. / L ant and 
anima.] Conveyance of, the ſoul from 


one body to another. 
If the franſanimation of Pythagoras were wet 
that the ſouls of men tranſmigrate into ect 
| anſwering. their former natures, ſome men cannot 
eſcape that very brood whoſe fire Satan entered, 


| Brown's Vulcar Errun 
To TRANSCEND. v. @. [ tranſcer.s,, Lat.] 
1. To paſs; to overpals. : 
It ly a dangerous opinion to ſuch 4 5 
tranſcend their limits and become tir 6 


7 
To judge herſelf, ſhe muſt herſelf traf 
As e, circles comprebend the leſs. Dovith 
2. To ſurpaſs; to outgo 3 to exceed; 00 
excel. 
'This glorious piece tranſcends what he coul 
think; Oy : 
| So much his blood is nobler than his ink. Vale 
| N 4 wy y'd ſtand, 
Deſerve their greatneſs and unenV 5 
Since what they act tranſcends what they 7 
mand. | 5 
High though her wit, yet humble _— = 
As if ſhe could not, or ſhe would 1 Yin, 
How much her worth (ronſcesded Dr 
; 4. 1 
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3 To ſurmdunt; 
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to riſe above. 


iſauilition whether theſe unuſual lights 
Rat 7 =" impreſſions not tranſcending the 


upper region, or whether to be ranked 1 2 
leſtial bodies. ; 3 | N 
TRANSCE ND. V. &. 

To climb. Not in uſe, : 


ade, becauſe things do not eaſily fink, 
X drown at all, the fallacy is a fre- 
nent addition in human expreſſions, which often 
give ditin& accounts of proximity, and tranſcend 
ſtom ene unto another. | Brown. 
2. To ſurpaſs thought. 3 
The conſiſtence of grace and free will, in this 
ſenſe, is no ſuch tranſcending myſtery, and I think 
there is no text in ſcripture that ſounds any thing 
towards making it ſo. Hammond. 
TraxnsCENDENCE. { 1. J. [from tran/- 
TzaxSCE'NDENCY. cend.] 
I. Excellence ; unuſual excellence; ſuper- 


eminence. 


|t is true greatneſs to have in one the frailty of 
a man, and the ſecurity of a God: this would 
have done better in poeſy, where ey Ay are 
more allowed. acon's Eſſays. 


premely excellent; paſſing others. 

The title of queen is given by Ignatius to the 
Lord's-day, not by way of derogation and diminu- 
tion, but to ſignify the eminent and tranſcendent 
honour of the day. White. 

Thou, whoſe ſtrong hand, with ſo tranſcendent 

__ worthy ; 
Holds high the rein of fair Parthenope. Craſharv. 

There is, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate 
intention of a more excellent and tranſcendent na- 


ture. | Biſhop Sanderſon. 
If thou beeſt he—But O]! how fall'n, how 


chang'd 

From him who in the happy realms of light, 
Cloach'd with tranſcendent brightneſs, didſt outſhine 
Myriads, though bright! Milton. 
Uh charming princeſs! oh tranſcendent maid ! 
| A. Philips. 
The right our Creator has to our obedience is 
of {o high and tranſcendent a nature, that it can 
luſter no competition; his commands muſt have 
the fiſt and governing influence on all our actions. 
Rogers's Sermons, 
TRANSCENDE NTALs adj. eee dee 

talis, low Lat.] 


1, General; pervading many particulars, 
2. dupereminent ; paſling others. | 


pain, as we do; yet he muſt have a perfect and 
tranſcendental perception of theſe, and of all other 
things, - Grew's Cofmelogia. 
Trkaxsce'NDENTLY. adv. [from tran/- 
cendent.] Excellently ; ſupereminently. 
The law of Chriſtianity is eminently and tran- 
endently called the word of truth. South's Serm. 
7% Tra 'NSCOLATE. . 4. [trans and colo, 
Latin.] To ſtrain through a fieve or 
colander ; to ſuffer to pals, as through 
The lungs are, unleſs pervious lik 
unfit to imbibe and W the N . 199 
o TRansck1 BE. v. a. [tranſcribo, Lat. 
tranſcrire, French. ] To copy; to «vrite 
rom an exemplar. 
a He was the original of all thoſe inventions, 
tom which others did but tranſcribe copies. Clar, 
. > ay rigid exactors of mere outward pu- 
_ LOG tranſcribe the folly of him who pumps 
5 riouſly in a ſhip, yet neglects to ſtop the 


If we imitate thej 

: r repentance as we tranſcribe 
t 
e 3 we ſhall be received with the ne 


| 


4. Exaggeration 3 elevation beyond truth. | 


TraxsCz'NDENT. adj. [tranſcendens, Lat. 
tranſcendant, French.] Excellent; ſu- | 


Though the Deity perceiveth not pleaſure nor 


Decay of Piety. | 


Ragers. ö 


TRA 


| A copier; one who writes from a copy. 
A coin is in no danger of having its characters 
altered by copiers and tranſcribers. Addiſon. 

Writings have been corrupted by little and little, 
by unſkilful tranſcribers. aterland. 

TRANSCRIPT. 2. . [tranſcript, French; 
tranſcriptum, Lat.] A copy; any thing 
written from an original. | 

The Grecian learning was but a tranſcript of 
the Chaldean and Egyptian; and the Roman of 
the Grecian, Glanville. 

The decalogue of Moſes was but a tranſcript, 
not an original. - South's Sermons. 

Dictate, O mighty Judge! what thou haſt ſeen 
Of cities and of courts, of books and men, 

And deign to let thy ſervant hold the pen. 
Through ages thus I may preſume to live, 
And from the tranſcript of thy proſe receive 
What my own ſhort-liv'd verſe can never give. 
Prior. 
TRANSCRIPTION. #. / [ tranſcription, 
Fr. from tranſcriptus, Lat.] The act of 
copying. „ 
The ancients were but men; the practice of 
tranſcription in our days was no monſter in their's : 
plagiary had not its nativity with printing, but 
began in times when thefts were difficult, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The corruptions that have crept into it by many 
tranſcriptions was the cauſe of ſo great difference, 
Brerc⁊ucod. 
TRANSCRIPTIVELY. adv, [from tran- 
ſeript.] In manner of a copy. 

Not a few tranſcriptively ſubſcribing their names 
to other men's endeavours, tranſcribe all they have 
written. Brown. 

To TRANSCU'R. v. x. [tranſcurro, Lat.] 
To run or rove to and fro. | 

By fixing the mind on one object, it doth not 

ſpatiate and tranſcur. Bacon. 

TRANSCU"RSION. 2. /; [ from tranſcurſus, 
Lat.] Ramble; paſſage through; paſ- 
ſage beyond certain limits; extraordi- 
nary deviation. 

In a great whale, the ſenſe and the affects of any 
one part of the body inſtantly make a tranſcurſion 
throughout the whole. Bacon's Natural Hiſterys 

I have briefly run over tranſcurſiors, as if my pen 
had been poſting with them. 

| M ootten's Life of Buckingham. 

His philoſophy gives them rranſcurſions beyond 
the vortex we breathe in, and leads them through 
others which are only known in an hypotheſis. 

| Claralle: Scepſis. 

I am to make often tranſcurſians into the neigh- 
bouring foreſts as I paſs along. Horvuel. 

If man were out of the world, who were then 


* 


— 


_ 


tranſcurſion of comets ? More's Ant. againſt Atheiſm. 
TRANSE. . /. [tran/e, Fr. See Ta AN cE.] 
A temporary abſence of the ſoul; an 
ecſtaſy. | 
Abſtract as in a trauſe, methought I ſaw, 


Though ſleeping, where I lay, and ſaw the ſhape 
Still glorious before whom awake I flood. Milton. 


TRANSELEMENTA' TION. 2. J [trans and 
element.) Change of one element into 
another, 

Rain we allow but if they ſuppoſe any other 
tranſelementation, it neither agrees with Moſes's phi- 
loſophy nor St. Peter's. Burn. Theory of the Earth. 

TRANSEXION../. [trans and ſexus, Lat.] 
Change from one ſex to another. 


It much impeacheth the iterated tran/exion of 
hares, if that be true which ſome phyſicians af- 
firm, that tranſmutation of ſexes was only ſo in 


really men at firſt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To TRANSFER. V. @ | transſerer, Fr. 
transfero, Latin.] 


left to view the face of heaven, to wonder at the | 


opinion, and that thoſe transfeminated perſons were 


TRA 


Teanscr1'BrR. . J [from tranſeribe.]} 1. To convey; to make over from one 


to another: with to, ſometimes with 
on. 
He that transfers the laws of the Lacedemon'ians 
to the people of Athens, ſhould find a great abſur- 


Was t not enough you took my crown away, 
But cruelly you muſt my love betray ? 
I was well pleas'd to have transferr'd my right, 
And better chang'd your claim of lawleſs might. 


The king, 3 
Who from himſelf all envy would remove, 
Left both to be determin'd by the laws, 
And to the Grecian chiefs transſerr'd the cauſe. 
| Drydens 
This was one perverſe effect of their ſitt ig at 
eaſe under their vines and fig-tiees, that t ey tor- 
got from whence that eaſe came, and transferres al 
the honour of it apon themſelves. AHtterb. Serm. 
Your ſacred aid religious monarchs own, 
When firſt they merit, then aſcend the throne : 
But tyrants dread you, leſt your juſt decree - 
Transfer the power, and ſet che people free. Privre 
By reading we learn not only the actions and 
the ſentiments of diſtant nations, but transfer to 
ourſelves the knowledge and improvements of the 
moſt learned men. Watts. 


2. To remove; to tranſport. 


accident, becauſe it was ſtirred in ſuch a place 
where he could not with ſafety transfer his own 
perſon to ſuppreſs its Bacens 


He thirty rolling years the crown ſhall wear, 


TRANSFER. #. J. A change of property; 
a delivery of property to another. 

TRANSFERRER. . /. He that transfers, 

TRANSFIGURA' TION» 2. / [trangſigura · 
tion, French.] i 

1. Change of form. 


In kinds where the diſcrimination of ſexes is 
obſcure, theſe transformations are more commong 


lars or filkworms, wherein there is a viſible and 
triple transfigurations Brawn's Vulgar Errourss 
2. The miraculous change of our bleſſed 


Saviour's appearance on the Mount. 

It cannot be expected that other authors ſhould 
mention particulars which were tranſacted amongſt 
ſome of the diſciples ; ſuch as the eransfiguration 
and the agony in the garden. Addiſon. 

Did Raphael's pencil never chuſe to fall ? 

Say, are his works transfigurations all? Blackmore, 

To TRANSFFGURE. v. a. | transfigurer, 
French; traus and figura, Latin.] To 
transform; to change with reſpect to 
outward appearance, 

Jam the more zealous to transfigure your love 
into devotion, becauſe I have obſerved your paſſion 
to have been extremely impatient of AR 

e. 
The nuptial right his outrage ſtrait ab 
The dow'r deſir'd is his eransfigur'd friends: 
The incantation backward ſhe repeats, 
Inverts her rod, and what ſhe did defeats. Garth, 
To TransrI'X. v. a, {[trangfixus, Lat.] 
To pierce through. 

Amongſt theſe mighty men were women mix'd g 
The bold Semiramis, whoſe ſides transfix d 
With ſon's own blade, her foul reproaches ſpoke. 

3 Sperſers 
With linked thunderbolts 
Tranfix us to the bottom of this gulph. . 
| Mitton's Paradiſe Loft 
Diana's dart 2 
In an unhappy chace trangfx'd her heart. 
Dryden's Homer, 
Nor good Eurytion envy'd him the prize, 

Though he tra25fix'd the pigeon in the ſkies, 

| \ 0 Dryden, 
Till fate ſhall with a fingle dart 

Transfix the pair it cannot part. Fenton. 


Tt 2 | Te 


dity and inconvenience. Spenſer*s State of Ireland. 


Dryden. 2 


The king was much moved with this unexpected 


Then from Lavinium ſhall the ſeat trarsfer. Dryd. 


and in ſome without commixture; as in caterpil- 
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TRA 


To TrRansFo'RM. v. a. 2 Fr. 


trans and forma, Latin.] To metamor- 
phoſe; to change with regard to exter- 


nal form. | | | 
She demanded of him, whether the goddeſs of 
thoſe woods had ſuch a power to trans ferm every 
body. © 
: 3 is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 1 
The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 
To fee me thus transformed to a boy. Shakeſpeare. 
As is the fable of the lady fair, 
Which for her luſt was turn'd into a cow; 
When thirſty to a ſtream the did repair, 
And ſaw herſelf rransfrm'd ſhe wiſt not how. 
b Dares. 


To TransrFO RM. v. 2. To be meta- 
morphoſed. 
His hair rransforms to down, his fingers meet 
In ſkinny films, and ſhape his oary feet. Addi/cn. 
TRANSFORMATION. 2. , [from trans- 
form.] Change of ſhape ; act of chan- 
ging the form ; ſtate of being changed 
with regard to form; metamorphoſis, 
Something you have heard 
Of Hamlet's rransf:rmation; ſo I call it, 
Since not th' exterior, nor the inward man, 
Reſembles that it was. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
What beaſt couldſt thou be, that were not ſubject 
to a beaſt ? 
And what a beaft art thou already, and ſeeſt 
not thy loſs in transformation [ 
Ea Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens, 
The menſuration of all manner of curves, and 
their mutual /ransformation, are not worth the la- 
bour of thoſe who deſign either of the three learned 
profeſſions, | Watts. 
'TRANSFRETA TION. #. /. trans and 
fretum, Latin.) Paſſage over the ſea. 
Since the laſt rransfreraricn of king Richard the 
ſecond, the crown of England never ſent over 
numbers of men ſufficient to defend the ſmall ter- 
ritory. Davies on Treland. 


To TRANSFU'SE. v. a. [transuſus, Lat.] 
To pour out of one into another, 

Between men and beaſts there is no poſſibility 
of ſocial communion; becauſe the weil-ſpring of 
that communion is a natural delight which man 
hath to trantfuſe from himſelf into others, and to 
receive from others into himſelf, eſpecially thoſe 
things wherein the excellency of his kind doth 
moſt con ſiſt. | Hocker. 

Transfus on thee his ample ſpirit reſts. Mir. 

When did his maſe from Fletcher ſcenes purloin, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt transfuſe to thine ? 
But ſo tranfus's, as oil and waters flow, 

His always floats above, thine finks below. Dryd. 

Where the juices are in a morbid ſtate, if one 
could ſuppoſe all the unſound juices taken away 
and ſound juices immediately trarsficied, the ſound 
juices would grow morbid, Avrbnthnet. 
TRansruU'SION. 7. / | transfufton, Fr. 

ztransfuſus, Latin.) The act of pouring 

out of one into another. | 
The crooked part of the p'pe was placed in a 
box, to prevent the 1: of the quickfiiver that 
might fill aſide in the trantfaſien from the vote 
into the pipe. Heyl. 
P:eſy s of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, that in the pouring 
out of one language into another it will al vap- 
rate; aid ita new ſpirit e not added in the trams- 
fuſion, there will remain nothing but a cut mer 
tuum. Denham 
Something muſt be Joſt in all trantfuſion, that 
is, in ai! tranſlations, but the ſenſe will remun. 
9 ates Dryden. 
What noiſe have we had about tranſplantation o, 
diſeaſes, and transfuſion of blood! Pater en Learn. 
To TRANSGRE'SS. v. a. [tranſprefſer, Fr. 
tranſereſſus, Latin, ] | 
1. To pais over ; to paſs beyond. 
7 


% 


Sidney. 


TRA 


Long ſtood the noble youth oppreſs'd with awe, 
And ſtupid at the wond'rous things he ſaw, | 
Surpaſſing common faith, tran/greſſing nature's 
law. Dryden. 


2. To violate; to break. 


Let no man doubt but that every thing is well 


done, becauſe the world is ruled by ſo good a guide 
as tranſareſſeth not his own law, than which no- 
thing can be more abſolute, perfect, and juſt. Hooł. 

This ſorrow we muſt repeat as often as we tranſ- 
greſs the divine commandments, 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 
To TRANSGRE'SS, v. 2. To offend by 
violating a law. 

I would not marry her, though ſhe were en- 
dowed with all Adam had left him before he tranſ- 
greſſed. 2 Shakeſpeare, 

Achan tranſgreſſd in the thing accurſed. 

| 1 Chron. it. 7. 

He upbraideth ns with our offending the law, 
and objecteth to our infamy the tranſgreſſings of 
our education. | Wiſdom. 

TraxsGRE'SSION. 2. J. [tranſgreſſion, Fr. 
from tran/gre/s. ] | 
1. Violation of a law ; breach of a com- 

Shall J abuſe this conſecrated gift 
Of ftrength, again returning with my hair 
After my great tranſerſſian: fo requite | 
Favour renew'd, and add a greater fin? Milton. 

All accuſation ſtill is founded upon ſome law; 


for where there is no law, there can be no tranſ- 


greſſiin; and where there can be no zron/greſſion, 
there ought to be no accuſation. Scutb's Sermons. 


2. Offence; crime; fault. 
What 's his fault? 4 
— The flat trarſgreſſion of a ſchool-boy, who, 
being overjoyed with finding a bird's neft, ſhews it 
his companion, and he ſteals it. 
— Wilt thou make a truſt a tranſgreſſian? The 
tranſereſſion is in the ſtealer. Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
Teach us, ſweet madam, for our rude tranſgreſſion 
Some fair excuſe. @OShakeſp. Love's Labour Leh. 


TRANSGRE'SSIVE. adj, [from tran/pre/+.1 
Faulty ; culpable ; apt to break laws. 
Though permitted unto his proper principles, 
Adam perhaps would have finned without the ſug- 
geſtion of Satan, and from the tranſoreſſive infir- 
mities of himſelf might have erred alone, as well 
as the angels before him. Breen. 


TRANSGRE SSOR. m. V [tranſgreſſcur, Fr. 
from zran/zre/s.] Lawbreaker; violator 


of command ; offender. 

He intended the diſcipline of the church ſhou!? 
be applied to the greateſt and moſt ſplendid tranſ- 
greſſars, as well as to the puniſhment or meaner 
offenders. Clarendsn. 

I go to judge 
On earth theſe thy trænſgreſſirs; but thou know'ſt 
Whoever judg'd, the worſt on me mult light 
When time ſhall be. M:11on's Paradiſe Left, 

II worthy I. ſuch title ſhou' belong 
To me tranſereſſir! who, for thee ordain'd 
A help, became thy ſnare. Miltcn's Paradiſe Left. 

"TRANSIENT. a. [| zranfrens, Latin. 
Soon paſt ; ſoon paſſing; ſhort ; momen- 
tary ; not laſting ; not durable. 

How ſoen ha: thy vr dict on, ſeer bleſt ! 
Meaſur'd this fran ent world, the race of time, 
Till time Raid fix'd. Mito: 


H- that rides poſt through a country, may, fro 


the tranſient view, tell how in general the parts I'- 


Locke. 
Love, hitherto a tranſent gueſt, ; 
Ne'er held poſſeſſion in his bre iſt. Sæv ee 
What is looſe love? a tranſient guſt, 
A vapour fed from wild deſire. Pope. 


FRANSIENTLY. adv. [from tranflent.” 


In paſſage ; with a ſhort paiſage ; no: | 


with continuance. 3 
I touch here but tranſiently, without any ſtric 


4 2 


. 
; method, on fome few of thoſe man 


tating nature which Ariſtotle drew don fi. 


from Homer, 

7 Dec 
| TRA NSIENTNESS, 2. J. from rae] 
Shortneſs of continuan , 


Ce 2 {1 eedv 
ſage. 3 IPeedy paf. 
It were to be wiſhed that all word of (1, 
| as they reſemble the wind in fury Wi 8 1 
neſs, ſo they might do alſo in trarſſentnaſ and ry 
den expiration. Dos Fu. 
Traxrinxer. % (him 117 
TR ANSI LI ENO. Latin.) Leap from 
thing to thing, 
By unadviſed tranflirncy leaning fro 
to its remoteſt eule, we «a 15 tl m the eſſe 


2 » * +» on Conner 
of more immediate cauſilities, Glaxrill,; Ke 
Net wr 


7 ; 2 80 
TRANSTT. 2. / tranſſſus, Latin.] In 
aſtronomy, the paſſing of any planet 
Juſt by or under any fixt tar; or of the 
moon covering or moving cloſe by apy 
other planet. | How 
: - . PX 5 : *0 
TRANSI TION. 2. / [tranſitis, Latin.) 
1. Removal; paſſage from one to another, 
Heat and cold have a yi.rtuai fron/ition without 
communication of {ubilance, but moi/ urz ror, 
. Baten s Mintel Ellery 
As for the mutation of ſexes, an; {an 11750 
one another, we cannot deny it in hues, it beige 
obſervable in man. Brown's Var r 
J have given ſome intiaations cf the changes 
Which happen in the interior parts of the earth, ] 
mean the zrarfitions and removes of mere ang 
minerals there. | Mat. 
2. Change; made of change. 

The ipots are of the ſame colour throughout, 
there being an immediate ?ran/i/ion from white to 
black, and not declining gradua ly, and mixing a 
they approach, W: ward, 

You can ſcarce imagine any hero paſting from 
one ſtage of life to another with is eaſy a H 
and fo Jaudable a behaviour. ; Pies 
As once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould 
Thence, by a ſoft tranſiticn we repair 
From earthly vehicles to theie , ar. Pete, 
3. [ Tranſition, French.] Paſſage in wint- 
ing or converſation from one iubiect to 
another. 
He with tranſition ſweet new ſpeech reſumes, 
Matis. 
Covetouſneſs was none of his faults, but deer b- 
ed as a vell over the true meaning of the po 
which was to ſatirize his prodigality and voluptu- 
ouineſs, to which he makes a franſtiin. Drjich 
TRANSITIVE. adj, [tranfitivns, Latin 
1. Having the power of paſſing. 
One cauſe of cold is the contact of cold bodies; 
for cold is active and rrafirive into vod-es 5 
cent, as well as heat. Bacon's Natura! H. 
2. [In grammar.) . 
A verb tranſitive is that which ſignifies an adten 
conceived as having an effect upon ſome nett 
ferio terram, 1 ſtrike the earth. Clarke s Lot, Grams 
TrA'NSITORILY. adv. [from 70 6 
With fpeedy evaneſcence; wirn elt 
continuance. 7 8 : 
TRA NSITHORINESs. z. / from a- frog] 
| Speedy evaneſcence. | 4 
FRANSITORY. adj. Lege, Fr 
tranſſtorius, from tranſ/eo, Latin.] Cen- 
tinuing but a ſhort time; ſpecdily Va 

niſhing. 4 2 

O Lord, comfort and ſuccour all them e 0 

this tranſitory life are in troub!e. Conant 2125 

I we love things have fought; age g a rng 

Which we are fifty years in company * 

If tranſitory things, which ſoon dec wy Hir. 

Age. muſt be lovelieſt at the lat? wy, a fo 
Religion prefers thoſe ple e en 1 

the preſence of God evermote, . Tab. Ga 

the tranfirory pleaſures of Wils world. 199% f 


— 


* 


TRA 
1 TRaxSLATE. v. 4. [tranſlatus, Lat.) 


tranſport 3 to remove. 
I: 45 dur ae 18 tranſlated unto the gods, our 
1 © that they that are in our realm live quietly. 
_— 2 Mac. xi. 23. 


By faith Enoch was tranſlated that he ſhould not 
ce death, Hebrews, xi. 5. 
Thoſe argent fields 


Tur ſſated ſuinte or middle ſpirits hold. Milton. 


Or the ſime (oil their nurſery prepare 
With that of their plantation, leſt the tree 
Jrasf/ated ſhould not with the ſoil agree. vg 
/ o9ds their ſhapes to winter birds tranſlate, 


The g 8 ö | 
But both obnoxious to their former fate. Dryden. 


"ec To 0 to heaven is to be tranſlated to that king- 
* 105 „du have longed for; to enjoy the glories ot 
pr, eternitys Wake. 
ln 2. It is particularly uſed of the removal 
r of a biſhop from one ſee to another. 

the Fiber, biſhop of Rocheſter, when the king 


ond have anflated him from that poor biſhop. 
nel to a better, he refuled, ſaying, he would not 
{-{;ke his poor little old wife, with whom he had 


so [og fvecs Camden's Remains. 
; To transfer from one to another; to 
convey. 


Saul, and ſet up the throne of David. 
| 2 Samuel, iii. 10. 
Lucian affirms the ſouls of uſurers, after their 
denh, to be metempſychoſed, or tranſlated into 
the blies of ales, there to remain for poor men 
to take their pennyworths out of their bones and 
{de with the cudgel and ſpur. Peacham. 
As there are apoplexies from inveterate gouts, 
the regimen muſt. be to tranſiate the morbifick 
matter upon the extremities of the body. Arbuth. 
Peryerſ: mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, 
Ch:rge ail their woes on abſolute decree 
All to the dooming gods th-ir guilt tranſlate, 
And (ol'tes are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. Pope. 
4. To change. 
One do 1 perſonate of Timon's frame, 
Vhom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her, 
Wiyfe preient grace to preſent ſfaves and ſervants 
Trarſlates his rivals. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Happy is your grace, 
Tiat can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into I quiet and fo ſweet a ſtyle. | 
Shakeſpeare's As you Like it. 
5. [Trarater, ofd French.] To interpret 
in another language; to change into 


another language retaining the ſenſe, 

! can conſtrue the action of her familiar ſtile, 
zud ine hardeſt voice of her behaviour, to be eng- 
Uhledighi is, T am Sir John Falſtaff's. 

e hath ſtudied her well, and train ſlated her 
eat o: honeity into Engliſh. 

ShHabeſpearès Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Nor word tor word too faithfully rranJate. 

Roſcommon. 
Read this ere you tranſlate one bit 
Ot tooks of hizh renown, ; 
Were it meant that in deſpite ; 
Gf wt and nature ſuch dull clods ſhould write, 
Kaus and Mavins had been ſav'd by fate 
For Settle and for Shadwell to tranſlates Duke. 
b. To explain. A low colloquial uſe. 
There + matter in theſe ſighs, theſe profound 
neaves : 

You mutt tranſlate z tis fit we underſtand them. 

: Shakeſpeare. 
T84%%LA TION, . / [tranſlatio, Latin; 
tranſlation, F rench.] | | 

. Removal; act of removing. 
His diſcale was an aſthma; the cauſe, 2 me- 
data or tranſlation of humours from his joints 
to his jungs. Harvey. 
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Swift. 


6:3 4s 
mem des. 


2. Phe 3 . Arbuthnot . 
ne removal of a biſhop to another ice. 
Sn Pr 855 Bis people be. ſomewhat in the election, 

7 e t make tirem nulls or cyphers in the 
Pr. vauon or lranſlation. Bacon's War <vith Spain. 


SIE 
| wil rar fate the kingdom from the houſe of | 


 Trarjiatians of morbifick matter ariſe in acute | 


came to him, enterta.ned him with this compella- 
tion, My loꝛd's g ace of Canterbury, you are very 
welcome; and gave order for all the neceſſary 
forms for the tranſlation. Clarendon. 
3. The act of turning into another lan- 
guage; interpretation. 
A book of his travels hath been honoured with 
trarfiaticn into many languages. 
; - Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Nor ought a genius leſs than his that writ, 
Attempt tranſlation 5 for tranſplanted wit 
All the defects of air and ſoil doth ſhare, 
And col ler brains like colder climates are. Den. 
4. Something made by tranſlation; verſion 
Of tranſlaticns, the better 1 acknowledge that 
which cometh nearer to the very letter of the very 
original verity. | Howker. | 
Ta ANSLATIVYE. adj. [tranflativas, La- 
tin.) Taken from others. 


TRANSLATOR. z. . [tranflatenr, old Fr. 
from tranſlate.] One that turns any thing 
into another language. 

A new and nabler way thou doft purſue, 
To make tranſla ions and tranſlaters too. Denham. 

No tranſlation our own country ever yet pro— 
duced, hath come up to that of the Old and New 
Teſtament; and I am perſuaded, that the tranf- 
lators of the Bible were maſters of an Engliſh ſtil- 
mach fitter for that work than any we ſee in our 
preſent writings, the which is owing to the ſimpli- 
city that runs through the whole. Swift 


TRANSLA"TORY. 7. . [from tran/late.] 
Transferring. | 
The tranflatcry is a lie that transfers the merits 
of a man's good action to another more deſerving, 
g Arbuthnct. 
TRANSLOCATION. 2. . [trans and locus, 
Lat.] Removal of things reciprocally 
to each other's places. | 
There happened certain tranſlcati:ns at the de- 
tage, the matter conſtituting animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances being diſſolveè, and mineral matter ſub- 
ſtituted in its place, and thereby like tranſlocation 
of metals in ſome ſprings. Mod æoard. 


TRANSLHU “CEN CY. 2. | from tranſlu- 
cent.] Diaphaneicy ; tranſparency. 
Lumps of rock cryſtal heated red hot, then 
quenched in fair water, exchanged their tranſlu- 
cency for whiteneſs, the ignition and extinction 
having cracked each lump into a multitude of 
minute bodies, Boyle on Colours, 


TRANSLUCENT. } adj. [trans and la- 
TRANSLUCID. | ceus or lucidus, La- 
tin.] Tranſparent ; diaphanous ; clear; 

giving a paſſage to the light. 
In anger the ſpirits aſcend and wax eager z which 


is ſeen in the eyes, becauſe they are #ranſ{ucid. 
Bacon. 


Wherever fountain or freſh current flow'd 
Againſt the eaſtern ray, franſlucent, pure, 
With touch ætherial of heav'n's fiery rod, 
I drank. 55 | Milton. 

The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſpring?. 

| Pope's Ody/Jcy. 

Tra NSMARINE. 4d. [tranſmarinus, La- 

tin.] Lying on the other fide of the 
ſea 3 found beyond ſea. 

She miglit have made herſelf miſtreſs of Ti- 

maurania, her next tranſmarine neighbour. 

| Heowel's Focal Poreft. 

To TRanSMEW. wv. a. [tran/inuto, Latin; 

tranſmuer, Fr.] To tranſmute; to trans- 

form; to metamorphoſe; to change. 

Obſolete. 5 

When him lig the raſcal routs appall, 
Men into ſtones therewith he could franſmexo, 
And ſtones to duſt, and duſt to nought at all. 
Spenſer. 


_ 


* 
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TRA 


The king, the next time the biſhop of London | Tra'nsM rc RANT, adj. [ tran ſini graut, 


Lat.] Paſſing into another country or 


ſtate. * p 
Beſides an union in ſovereigntv, or a conjunc- 


tion in pacts, there are other implicit confedera- 


tions, that of colonies or tranſmigrants towards 
their mother nation. Bacon's Hel; Ware 


To TRANSMIGRATE'. v. 2. |[tran/migro, 


Lat.] To paſs from one place or coun- 


try into another. : 

This complexion is maintained by generation 
fo that ſtrangers contract it not, and the natives 
which cranſmigrate omit it not without commix- 
ture, Bruns Vulgar Erreurs. 

If Pythagoras's tranſanimation were true, that 
the ſouls of men tranſmigrate into ſpecies anſwering. 
their former natures, lome men mutt live over 
many ſerpents. Broon's Fulgar Erreurs. 

Their fouls may tranſinigrate into each other. 

Howedls, 
Regard : 
The port of Luna, ſays our learned bard 
Who, in a drunken dream, behel his foul += 
The fifth within the tranjmigrating roll. Dryden. 


TRANSMIGRA'TION., 2. J. [tranſmigraticn, 


Fr. from trans migrate. ] Paiiage from 
one place or ſtate into another. 

The icquel of tne conjunction of natures in the 
perſon of Chriſt is no aboliſhment of natural pro- 
perties appertaining to either ſubſtance, no tranſi- 
tion or tran migration thereof out of one ſubſtance 
into another. | . HozRers 

Seeing the earth of itſelf puts forth plants w th- 
ont ſeed, plants may well have a rranjnicr tion of 
ſpecies. | Bacons 

From the opinion of the metempſychoſis, or 
tranſmigrati:n of the ſouls of men into the bodies 
of beatts, mot ſuitable unto their human condi- 
tion, after his death, Orpheus the mutician be- 
came a ſwan, j 

Eaſing their paſſage hence, for intercou:te 
Of tranimigration, as their lot ſhall lead. Milten. 

Twas taught by wiſe Pythagoras, 

One ſoul might through more bodies paſs: 

Seeing ch tranſmigration there, 

She thought it not a fable here. Denham. 

When thou vert form'd, heav'n did a man begin- 
But the brute 1ovl by cliance was ſhuffled in: 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 

Where valiant beaſt by force and. rapine, reign. 

In life's next ſcene, if 7runjwmigraticn be, 

Some bear or lion is reſery'a for thee. 

Dryden's Aurengzebes 

TRrRansMmI'sSiON. 2. , [trauſniſton, Fri 

tran/miſſus, Latin.] The act of iendiag 

from one place to another, or from ons 


perſon to another. 

If there were any ſuch notable tranſmiſſion of a 
colony hither out of Spain, the very chronicles of 
Spain would not have omitted ſo raemorabls a 
thing. 

Op: rations by tranſmiſſion of ſpirits is one of the 
higheſt ſecrets in nature. Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. 

In the tranmiſſion of the fex-water into the pits, 
the water riſeth; but in the tranſniſſion of the water 
through the veſſels, it fallech. Bacen. 


Theſe move ſwiftly 3 but then they require a 


medium well diip-fed, and their trarjni//c7 is ea- 
fily ſt>pprd. Bacgu. 
The uvea has a muſculbus power, and can di- 
late and contract chat round hole in it called che 
pupil, for che better moderating the tran mwiſjn of 
light. ws Mee 
Languages of countries are loſt by tranſmiſſen of 
colonles of a different language. : 
Ha cs Origin of Mankind.. 
This enquiry will be of. ute, as a parallel diſco- 
very of the tranſmilſiun of the Engliſh laws iata- 
Scotland. I. ue. 
Their reflex ion or tranſmiſſon depends on the con - 
ſtitution of tie air and water behind the gate, 
and not the firiking of the rays upon the parts of 
the glaſs, Newton's Oc. 
TRANSMI'S= 


Brewn s Vaulgar Erreus g. 


Sgenſer en Ireland. 


— 
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Ta Ax s MI“ssIVE. adj, [from tranſmiſjus, | which at laſt become viſible to the eye, are exiſtent" That a bullet dipped in ci ; 
＋ 4 [ / if : at the beginning, artificially complicated together, tranſpiration of air, i carry ltr adi 


Lat.] Tranſmitted; derived from one to F - dang; ey irnelien farther, ang * 
another | - perience cannot diſcern, Fierce 
And ſtill the Gre inculcates to his ſon 2. Succeſſive change. Not proper. 1 e, BrewnsViga E 
Tranſmiſſive leſſons of the king's renown. Prior. 'The mae land ſuffereth ſundry a, mutations of 1 bio * ration of the obſtructed Avid 6 
Itſelf a ſun; it with tranſmiffve light owners within ONELErMN. Bacon's Office of Alienation os ef one of the ways that an gs 
Enlivens worlds deny'd to human ſight. Prior. To TRANSMU TE. v. a. [tranſmuto, Latin; To TR ANSPI'RE Shar g 
Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes would zr anſmuer , Fr ] To change from one na- g . tt anſpiro, Fa 
raiſe EE ture or ſubſtance to another. | _ Hauſbirer, French.) Toemit in vg, © 
Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe; | Suidas thinks, that by the golden fleece was To TRANSPI RE. Ve n. [tranſpirer Fr 1 
His praiſe eternal, on the faithful ſtone, 2 meant a golden book of parchment, which is of 1. To be emitted by inſenſible vapour, 


Had with tranſmiſſive honour grac'd his ſon. Pope. | ſheep's-ſkin, and therefore called golden, becauſe it The nuts freſh got are full of a ſoft 


| : . . , g 2 was taught therein how other metals might be] which in time tranſpires and pal Plpy mene 
8 MI tt * 1 ry 8 8 | Raleigh, | ſhells p Paſſes through ths 
| ranſmettre, ch.] nd m one That metals may be tranſmured one into another, | 2, To eſcape from ſecrecy t dread, 
| perſon or place to another. f I am not ſatisfied of the fact. Ray on the Creation. ſenſe lately innovated f, e notice: 2 
| By means of writing, former ages tranſmit the | TRAnSMU TER, #. 7. { from tranſinute.] t pg rom F Trance, with. 
| memorials of ancient times and things to poſterity. | © out neceflity. 
| Hat. ne that tranſmutes. 17 TransPLa'ce. wa, IE 
He ſent orders to his friend in Spain to ſell his TRA'NSOM. 7, . ler anſenna, Lat.] Jo remove; to put into a ne 5 
eſtate, and tranſmit the money to him. Addiſen. | I. A thwart Beam or lintel over a door, It was tranſplaced from the left bs place, 
— _— __ and ren way in tate, 2, [Among mathematicians.] The vane of | can unto a more eminent place. be Vat 
nn, an inſtrument called a croſs ſtaff,] being] Wilkins's Mathematical Mas: 
Paſt is the gallantry, the fame remains, . b f 46 Garth © {| 7 TRANSPLA'NT apich, 
Tranſmitted ſafe in Dryden's lofty ſcenes. Granville. a piece ot wood xed ACTOIS With a quare. ] f + V. &, [ tran; and 
Shine forth, ye planets, with diftinguiſh'd licht; ſocket upon which it ſlides. Bailey. Planto, Latin; tranſplanter, French.) 
Again tranſmit your friendly beams to earth, TRANSPARENCY. 7. / [ tranſparence, Fr. 1. To remove and plant in a new Place, 
As when unis joy'd for Anna's birth. Prior. from trauſparent.] Clearneſs ; diapha- —_— wv hep _ pw in Our ifle, 
TRANSMITTAL. z. /. | from tranſmit. | neity ; tranflucence ; power of tranſmit- ith early hope and fragrant blofſoms inks 
The act of tranſmitting ; tranſmiſſion, ting light. Salopian acres flouriſh with a growth — 
1 know not that this word has any au- A poet of another nation would not have dwelt Peculiar, ſtil'd the Ottley ; be thou fir 
thority. | ſo long upon the clearneſs and erarſparency of the This apple to tranſplant. | Philly 
Beſides the t᷑ranſmittal to England of two thirds ſtream ; but in Italy one ſeldom ſees a river that is | 2 Ty remove and ſettle. bs 
of the revenues of Ireland, they make our country extremely bright and limpid, moſt of them being If : 8 
r 19 | 3 any tranſplant themſelvet into plantato 
a receptacle for their ſupernumerary pretenders to Raa . Addiſon, abroad, who are ſchiſmaticks or outlay : 
offices. Swift. Another cauſe is the greater tranſparency of the not fit * 0 bg outlaus, ſuch ut 
| 8 "| veſſels, occaſioned by the thinneſs and delicacy of EM noob 
"TRANSMITTER. #. fo | from tran/mit.]| thei | | | Bacen's Advice i: Ilir: 
4 | eir coats. Arbuthnet.. 
One that tranſmits. TRANSPARENT. adj. [tranſparent, Fr. | 3“ TRIES. : 
TRANSMU"TABLE. adj. [rranſmuable, Fr. trans and appareo, Lat.] Pervious to the]  q, 3 e ee my 
from tranſmute.] Capable of change; | light; clear; pellucid ; diaphanous ; | In the ſun's orb. J ; F 2 
poſſible to be changed into another na-] tranſlucent ; not opaque. He proſpered at the rate of his own wiſhes, be. 
ture or ſubſtance. Nor ſhines the ſilver moon one half ſo bright, ing tranſplanted out of his cold barren &iocels of 


It is no eaſy matter to demonſtrate that air is i» Through the rranſparent boſom of the deep, Saint David's into a warmer climate, Clarenden, 
much as convertible into water; how tranſmutable As doth thy face through tears of mine give light: | TRANSPLANTATION, 2. fe tra planta. 
it is unto fleſh may be of deeper doubt. Thou ſhin'ft in every tear that I do weep, Shakeſp. | - tion, Fr ] | . 
Brezon's Fulgar Errours. Wait upon him with whorn you ſpeak with your 5 | : 3 
The fluids and ſolids of an animal body are eaſily] eye; for there be many wiſe men that have ſecret 1. The act of tr anſplanting or removing tq 
tranſmutable into one another. Arbutb. on Aliments. N * __ tranſparent countenances. Bacen's Eſſays. another _ - Ds 
£ ach thought was viſible that roll'd within, It is confeſſed, that love changed often doth no. 
To * Hol yg a hy adv. [ from ir anſmute.] ; As through : cryſtal caſe the figur'd hours are ſeen | - thing; nay, it Is nothing; 5 love, where it it 
With capacity of being changed into And heav'n did this tranſparent veil provide, kept fixed to its firſt object, though it burn nt, 
another ſubſtance or nature. Becauſe ſhe had no guilty thought to hide. Dryden. yet it warms and cheriſhes, ſo as it needs no rh. 
Her boſom zppeared all of chryſtal, and ſo won- | plantation, or change of foil, to make it fruitful, 


TRANSMUTA'TION. 2. /. [tranſmutation, 

. . 1 <d Mir 
Fr. tran/mutatio, from tranſmuto, Lat.] 44 rage tranſparent, that I ſaw every * | — 1 n 
4 . ZN 0 . nve ni Ir 2 n n er. 

x. Change into another BRIT OE ſubſtance. Tranſparent forms, too fine for mortal fight, What ile have we had for ſome years 2bout 
The great aim of alchemy is the tran{- | Their fluid bodies half-diffoly'd in light. Pope. tranſplantation of diſeaſes, and transfuſion of bioos! 
mutation of baſe metals into gold. TRansPi cuoUs. adj. [trans and /pecto, | . | Bate 

Am not 1 old Sly's ſon, by birth a pedlar, by Lat.] Tranſparent ; pervious to the | 3, Removal of men from one country tv 
education a card-maxer, by tranſmutation a bea: ſight 6 ee. 

herd? 3 . f ; ö 8 

. The tranſmutation of plants one . What if that light, 5 ' Moſt of kingdoms have thoroughly felt the ci. 
inter magnalia nature, for the tranſmutation of ſpe- Sent from her through the wide tranſpicuous air, I lamities of forcible rranſplantations, being ene 
cies is, in the vulgar philoſophy, pronounced im- To the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar ? Milton. overwhelmed by new colonies that fell upan d, 
poſſible z but ſeeing there app os : pow” Wn Now thy wine 's tranppicucus, purg'd from all or driven, as one wave is driven by another, to lets 
Kances of it, the opinion of impodiibility is to be Its earthy groſs, yet let it feed awhile new ſeats, having loſt their own. Regt 
rejected, and the means thereof to be found out, | 173 the fat n Philips. This appears a rep eee x NE 1 
5 Bacen, | To TRANSPIERCE. v. x. [tranſpercer, Fr.] had offered concerning the- anjplania Sean 


The converſion into a body merely new, and trans and pierce.] To penetrate ; to make to Sparta. : 
OF 1 og TRANSPLAN TER. . J. {from tran pla 


which was not before, as fiiver to gold, or jron to way through to permeate 
7 9 


1 is better called, for diſtinction ſake, tranſ- « A mind, which through each part z * One that tranſplants. 
ds 1 1 . aſs, | To TxAN SPORT. v. 4. [trans and forty 
The chang'ng of bodies into light, and light into] pagjons and works, and wholly doth tranſpiert French. | 
bodies, is very conformable to the courſe of nature,] All this great bod f th ; * 1 Ls h Lat. tranſporter en J 
which ſcems delighted with tranſmutations. Water, | His 3 "oy wit 0 hitling as it fl va 8. To convey by Carriage from place * 
* 2 . - . a. 1 9 45 9 
which is a very fluid taſteleſs ſalt, ſhe changes Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed f Place. | ©. pra 
| by heat into vapour, which is a fort of air, and a: : I came hither to tranſport the tidings. Stakyþ 
1 ns 1 OR 4 a hard, pel ucid, britt e, The ſides tranſpierc'd return a rattling ſound, . Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund? might re- 
| » ible 0 5 and this Rane returns into water by |- And groans of Greeks inclos'd came iſſuing through Pars te 
= eat, and water returns into vapour by cold. em - Dryden's Æreid. Tranſport her purpoſes by word? Sb 
= | | Newton, Rivers from one end of the world to the vie 


4 | The ſuppoſed change of worms into flies is no TRansPIRA'TION. z. J. | tranſpiration, which, among other ules, were mace to wh 
I ages 


it real tranſmutation; but moſt of thoſe membe Fr. iſſion i our. 
i of ; mbers, ] Em on in vapou ] men. | 415 


OT 


TRA 


A fubterranean wind tranſports a hill 
Torn from Pilorus. 


Cæſar 
ſo ill furn 


Milton. 


(hed with veſſels, that he was 3 to 

ſhips to tranſport his army. ; Heylyn. 

e huekanens of a ſtate, the wiſe Pompo- 

nius tranſported all the remaining wiſdom and vir- 

tue of his country into the ſanctuary of * N 

5 rydens 

learning. 33 

„ To carry into baniſhment as a felon. 


We return after being tranſported, and are ten | 


times greater rogues than before, Swift, 
4 To ſentence as a felon to baniſhment, 


4, To hurry by violence of paſſion. 
You ar? cranſported by calamity 
Thich:; where more attends you, and you ſlander 
The helms o' th' ſtate. Shakeſpcare. 
They laugh as if tranſported with ſome fit 
Or paſſion, . Milton. 
I ſhew him once tranſported by the violence of a 
ſudden paiſion. Dryden. 
I: an ally not immediately concerned contribute 
mor? chan the principal party, he ought to have 
his ſhave in what is conquer ed; or, if his roman- 
tick ditp ſition tranſpert him fo far as to expect 
lite or nothing, they ſhould make it up in dig- 
| Swift. 


nitys 


. To put into ecſtaſy ; to raviſh with | 


pleaſure, 
Here tranſperted T behold, tranſperted touch. 
Nilten. 


Thoie on whom Chriſt beſtowed miraculous cures 
were ſo tranſporeed with them, that their gratitude 
{:pplanted their obedtence. Decay of Piety. 

TxaxS?PORT, 2. J. [tranſport, Fr. from 
the verb. ] 
3, Tranſportation ; carriage; conveyance. 

The R0m49% neglected their maritime affairs; 
for they Upulated with the Carthaginians to fur- 
nith them with ſhips for eranſport and war. 

Afrbutbnot en Coins. 
2. Aveſſel of carriage; particularly a veſ- 
fel in which toldiers are conveyed. 

Nor dares his :ranſport veſſel croſs the waves, 
With ſech whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves. 

; Dryden. 

Some ſpoke of the men of war only, and others 

added the tranſports. Arvuthnot on Coins, 
J. Rapture; ecſtaſy. 

truly pious mind receives a temporal bleſſing 
vit gratitude, a ſpiritual one with ecſtaſy and 
tranſport, South. 

4. A felon ſentenced to exile. 
TxaxsPORTANCE. 2. . [from tronſport.] 
Conveyance ; carriage; removal. 
O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Propos'd for the deſerver! 
; Shatzſpeare's Treilus and Creſſida. 
TzaxsronTA TION, 2. /. [from 7ran/- 
bort. 
1, Conveyance; carriage. 
— Cottington and Porter had been ſent before to 
Provide a veſſel for their tranſportation. Witten. 
2. Tranſmiſſion or conveyance, 
pong were not ſo ſolicitous to provide againſt 
wm be Sue, as to know whether we had it from 
de malignity of our own air, or by tranſportation. 
Dryden. 


J. Baniſhment for felony. 
4. Eclatic violence of paſſion. 


fe Oey that affect the body muſt needs 

17 5 <caule they tranſport, and all rranſporta- 

1 a v.olence z and no violence can be laſting, 
etermines upon the falling of the ſpirits. 


TI TA : 7 

"gh R TER. 7, 3 [from tranſport. | 
ne that tranſports, / ; 

© Þ chard merchant may reap a ſpeedy be- 


dt by diſoatch: A ; 
ele ching, ſaving, and ſelling to the 


Ta ANsO'sAL. u. , [from tranpo/e.)] The 


found the ſeas betwixt France and Britain | 


2. To put out of place. 


Sout b. 


TRA 


act of putting things in each other's 
lace. = | Swift. 
To TRANSPOFSE. v. a. [tranſpoſer, Fr. 
tranſpoſitum, Latin, ] 
1. To put each in the place of other. 

The letters of Elizabetha regina tranſpeſed thus, 
Anglia Hera, beiſti, ſignify, O England's ſove- 
reign! thou haſt made us happy. Camden's Rem. 

Tranſpeſe the propoſitions, making the medius 
terminus the predicate of the firſt, and the ſubject 
of the ſecond. | Locke. 


That which you are my thoughts cannot tranſ- 


poſe 3 = 
Angels are bright ſtill, though the brighteſt fell. 
Shakeſpeare, 
TRansPOSI TION. 7. J [tranſpoſition, Fr. 
from tran/þo/e.] | | | 
1. The act of putting one thing in the 
place of another, 
2. The ftate of being put out of one place 
into another. 

The common centre of gravity in the terraqueous 
globe is ſteady, and not liable to any accidental 
tranſpeſitian, nor hath it ever ſhifted its ſtation. 

MWocdæuard's Natural Hiftory. 

To TRANSSHA PE. v. a. [trans and ſhape.] 

To transform; to bring into another 
ſhape. 

I'll tell thee how Beatrice prais'd thy wit: I 
ſaid thou hadſt a fine wit; right, ſaid ſhe, a fine 
little one: nay, ſaid I, he hath the tongues; that 
J believe, ſaid ſhe ; for he ſwore a thing to me on 
Monday night, which he forſwore on Tueſday 
morning; there's a double tongue: thus did ſhe 
transſhape thy particular virtues. 

| Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 
To TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE. v. a. 
[ tran/ub/tantier, Fr.] To change to 
another ſubſtance. 
O ſelt-traitor, I do bring 
The ſpider love, which tranſubſtantiates all, 
And can convert manna to gall. ' 

Nor ſeemingly, but with keen diſpatch 

Of real hunger, and concottive heat 

To tranſulſtantiate; what redounds, tranſpires 
Through ſpirits with caſe. : Milton. 

TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION, 2. J. ¶ tranſub- 
ſtantiation, Fr.] A miraculous operation 
believed in the Romith church, in which 
the elements of the euchariſt are ſuppoſed 
to be changed into the real body and 
blood of Chriſt. 

How is a Romanift prepared eaſily to ſwallow, 
not only againf all probabillty, but even the clear 


Donne. 


tiation ? 
TRrRANSUDA'TION. 2. / [from tranſude.] 
The act of paſſing in ſweat, or perſpirable 
vapour, through any integument. 
The drops proceeded not from the tranſudation 
of the liquors within the glaſs. Boyle. 
To TRANSU'DE. v. 2. [trans and ſudo, 
Latin.) To paſs through in vapour, 
Purulent fumes cannot be tranſmitted through- 
out the body before che maturation of an apoſthem, 
nor after, unleſs the humour break; becauſe they 


cannot tranſude through the bag of an apoſthem 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 


TRANSVE RSAL., adj. | tranſverſal, Fr. 


wiſe. | 

An aſcending line, direct, as from fon to fathe:, 
or grandfather, is not admitted by the law ol 
Hales 


or aunt, great-u:cle or great-aunt. 


evidence of his ſenies, the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
Locke. 


trans and verſalis, Lat.] Running croſl- | 


England; or in the tranſverſal line, as to the uncle 


TRANSVERSALLY. adv. | from iranſver- | 


Carew. | 


| al.] In a croſs direction. 


There are divers ſubtile enquiries and demon- 
ſtrations concerning the ſeveral proportions of ſwift- 


neſs and diſtance in an arrow ſhot vertically, ho- 
rizontally, or tranſuerſally. Wilkins. 


To TRANSVE RSE. v. &. 


Latin.] To change; to overturn. 
Nothing can be believed to be religion by any 
people, but what they think to be divine; that 
is, ſent immediately from God: and they can 
think nothing to be ſo, that is in the power of man 
to alter or tranſwerſe, Leſley. 


TRANSVE'RSE. adj. [tranfoerſus, Lat.] 
Being in a croſs direction. 
His violent touch | 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue, 
: Milton. 
Part in ftrait lines, part in tranſverſe are found, 
One forms a crooked figure, one a round; 
The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 
Thoſe claſp th” arterial tubes in tender rings. | 
Blackmores- 
What natural agent could impel them ſo ſtrongly 
with a tranſwerſe fide blow againſt that tremendous. 
weight and rapidity, when whole worlds are a fall- 
ing ? | Bentley's Sermons. 


Transve rsELY. adv. [ from tranſverſe. ] 
In a croſs direction. 
At Stonehenge the ſtones lie tranſverſely upon 


each other. Stilling fleet. 
In all the fibres of an animal there is a con- 


tractile power; for if a fibre be cut tranſverſely, 


both the ends ſhrink, and make the woand gape. 
- Arbuthnit on Aliments. 
Transu MPTION. 2. . [trans and ſumo, 
Lat.] The act of taking from one place 
to another. 
TRANTERS. 2. // Men who carry fiſh 
from the ſeacoaſts to ſell in the inland 
countries. | Bailey, 


TRAP. 2. /. ſcpappe, Saxon; trape, Fr. 


trappola, Ital.] 
1. A ſnare ſet for thieves or vermin. 


Die as thou ſhouldeſt, but do not dic impatiently, 


and like a fox catched in a trap. 
Taylor's Holy Living. 


The trap ſprings, and catches the ape by the 


fingers. L' Ejftrange., 


2. An ambuſh ; a ſtratagem to betray or 


— 


catch unawares. 6 
And lurking cloſely, in await now lay, 
How he might any in his trap betray. 
God and your majeſty 
Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
They continuaily laid traps to enſnare him, and 
made ſiniſter interpretations of all the good he did. 
Calamy. 


Sperſers 


He ſeems a trap for charity to lay, 
And cons by night his leſſon for the day. Dryden. 


3. A play at which a ball is driven with a 


ſtick. | 
Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap, or rook at 
ſpan-farthing. Locke on Education. 
He that of feeb!e nerves and joints compla:ns, 
From-nine-pins, coits, and from trap-ball abſtains. 


King . 


To TRA P. vp. a. [tnappan, Saxon. |] 
1. To enſnare; to catch by a ſnare or am- 
buſh ; to take by ſtratagem. 
My brain, more buſy than che lab'ring ſpider, 
Weares tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies. Shaks 
It du require my de-ds, with ambuſh'd arms 
I trapp'd the foe, or tir'd with falſe alarms. D: yds 
2. [See TrayeinG.], To adorn; to de- 
corate. 
98 The ſteed that bore him 
Was trapp'd with poliſh'd fteel, Il ſhining bright, 
And cover'd with th' achievements of the Knight. 
N Srenſcr. 
To 


[ tranfoerſus,. 


— 
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TRA 


To ſpoil the dead of weed is facrilege + - 
But jeav2 theſe reliques of his living might 
To deck his hearſe, and trap his tomb black fteed, 
Spenſer. 

Lord Lucius preſented to you four milk-white 
horſes trapt in ſilver. Shake(ps Timon of Athens. 
Stecds with ſcarlet rap. Coxbley. 
TaaPDO0COR. 2. J {trap and deor.] A door 
opening and ſhutting unexpectedly. 
The acteries Which cairy from the heart to the 
ſeveral parts have valves which open outward like 
trapdaors, and give the blood a free paſſage; and 
the veins, which bring it back to the heart, have 
vaives and trapdoors wh ch open inwards, jo as to 
give way unto the blood to run into the heart. Ray. 
To TRA E. S. a. [commonly written 70 
traip/e : 1 y of the ſame original 
with drab.) To run idly and ſluttiſhly 
about. It is uſed only of women. 


Taps. 2. / [IT ſuppoſe from zrape.] An 


vile ſlatternly woman. 
He found the ſullen trages 
Poſſeſt wich th' devil, worms, and claps. Hud. 
From door to door I'd ſhoner whine and beg, 


Than marry ſuch a trapes. Gay's What d' ye call it. 


Since full each other ſtation of renown, 
Who would not be the greateſt trapes in town ? 
Yeung. 
TRAPECZZIUU. 2. . | T:ariGur; trapeſe, 
French.] A quadrilateral figure, whole 
four tides are not equal, and none of its 
ſides parallel. Di. 


Tw2 of the lateral trapezia are as broad, Voodæv. 
TRAPEZZO“ID. 2. /. [ 7cariGor and 96-; 
rrapejoide, Fr.] An irregular figure, 
whole four ſides are not parallel. Dec. 
TRra"ePincs. 2. %. [This word Minfbeaw 
derives from drap, French, cloth:] 
2. Ornaments appendant to the ſaddle 
Capanifons and ſteeds, | 
Baſes and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jouſt and tournament. Milton, 
2. Ornaments; dreſs; embelliſhments ; 
external, ſuperficial, and trifling deco- 


ration. ä 
] Theſe indeed ſeem, 
But 1 have that within which paſſeth ſhew z 
Theſe but the trappings and the ſuits of woe, Shak. 
He has fair words, rich trappings, and large pro- 
miſes; but works only for his matter. L'Eftrange. 
The points of hoaour pocts may produce, 
Trappings ot life, for ornament, not uſe. Dryden. 
Such pageantry be to the peopie ſhown; 
There boalt thy horſe's trappings, and thy own, 
Drytlen. 
Draw him ſtrictly ſo, 
That all who view the piece ma know 
He needs no trappirgs of fictitious fame. D.yden. 
In ſhips decay d no mariner confides, 
Lur'd by the gilded ſtern and painted ſides; 
Vet, at 2 bill, unthinking fools delight 
In the gay trappings of a birth-day night. Sævift. 
TRxATT STICK. z. /. [trap and flick] A 
tick with which boys drive a wooden 
ball. | 
A rooliſh ſwonp between a couple of thick 
bandy legs and two long tropficks that had no calfs. 
_ Spettator, 
Trasn. . /. | tro, Iilandick; drujen, | 
German.] - 
1. Any thing worthleſs ; droſs; dregs. 
Lay hands upon thele traitors, and their traſh. 
- Shakeſpeare. 
Lock what a wardrobe here is for thee ! 
Let it alone, thou fool, it is but traſh. Shateſp. 
Who Reals my purſe, ſteals rraſb; tis ſomething, 
nothing; 
*Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been Nave to thou 
ſands. 6 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
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TR. 
Robe me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. Shakeſpeare's Othelh. 

More than ten Hollenſheds, or Halls, or Stows, 
4 Of trivial houſhold traſb he knows; he knows 
When the queen frown'd or ſmil'd. Donne, 

The collectors only confider, the greater fame a 
writer is in poſſeſlion of, the more traſh he may 
bear to have tacked to him. - Swift. 

Weak fooliſh man! will heav'n reward us there 
With the ſame traſh mad mortals wiſh for here? 

f Pope. 


. 


2. A worthleſs perſon. 
= © I tuſpet this traſp 
To be a party in this injury. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


eaten by girls in the green ſickneſs. 
O that initead of raſh thou 'dit taken ſteel ! 
Garth, 
4. J believe that the original ſignification 
of bras is the loppings of trees, from the 
verb, | 
To TRASH. wv. a. 
1. Tolop; to crop. 

Being once perfected how to grant ſuits, 
How to deny them; whom t' advance, and whom 
To traſh for overtopping. 

2. To cruſh; to humble. | 

Not ſuch as was fit to be impoſed on hard- 

hearted Jews, to encumber and traſh them, but 


ſuch as becomes an ingenuous people; 

| Hammond's Prafical Catechiſm. 
Tra'sny. ad. [from trajh.] Worthleſs ; 
vile; uſeleis. - 

A judicious reader will diſcover in his cloſet that 
traſhy uti, whoſe glittering deceived him in the 
action. - Dryden. 
To TRAVAIL. v. 1. [iravailler, Fr.] 

1. To labour; to toil. 
2. Lo be in labour; to ſuffer the pains of 
childbirth. | 

I zravail not, nor bring forth children. 

Tjaiah, xxiii. 4. 

She being with child cried, travafling in birth, 
and pa'ned to be delivered, Revelations, xii. 2. 

His heart is in continual labour; it rrawails with 
the obligation, and is in pangs till it be delivered. 

Gf | South*s Sermons. 
To TRATVAIL. v. a. To haraſs; to tire, 

As if all theſe troubles had not been ſufficient 
to rravail the realm, a great diviſion fell among 
the nobility. Hayvard, 

A gleam of light turn'd thitherward in haſte 
His travelÞd Reps. Milton. 
Travail. 2. [from the verb.] 


1. Labour; toil ; fatigue. | 
As every thing of price, ſo this doth require tra- 
wail, Hooker, 
Such impotent perſons as are unable for ſtrong 
travail, are yet able to drive cattle to and fro to 
their p iſture. . | Spenſer, 
2. Labour in childbirth. 
In the time of her travail twins were in her. 
Geneſis, xxxvili. 
To procure eaſy trawails of women, the inten- 
tion is to bring down the child, but not too faſt, 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Trave, Tra'ver, or Tra'vise. . /. 
A wooden frame for ſhoeing unruly 
horſes. | Ainſworth, 
To Tra'ver. wv. x. [This word is gene- 
rally ſappoſed originally the ſame with 
travail, and to differ only as particular 
from general: in ſome writers the word 
is written alike in all its ſenſes ; but it 
is more convenient to write travail for 
labour, and travel for journey. ] 
1. To make journeys: it is uſed for ſea as 
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3. Matter improper for food, frequently 


Shakeſpeare's T, empeſ}. | 
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tinguiſh it from voyage . 
priated to the ſea. e 


I've watch'q and travel i ꝗ 
Some time I ſhall lleep out; the rel i 1 — 


Shal-(praey, 


panies of Dedanim, lab abn. 

Raphael deign'd to rrave! with Telit 5 

Fain wou'd F travel to ſome foreign thore M 

So might I to myſelf myſelf reftore, Day | 

If others believed he wi. an Exyptian frag - 

knowledge of their rites, it proves 4 * N 15 

travelled there. | we 
2. Topals; to go; to move. 

By th” clock 'tis day; 
And yet dark night ſtrangles the 


In the foreſt ſhall ye lodge, O ye ha 


he 


Pte, 


tra vecir, . la I 
. . . Habepturt. 
Time travels in divers paces with dite «. 
ſons ; Ill tell you who time ambley withy, 4 
time trots withal. 8 
Thos flying e: (Shak hear 
aus flying eaſt and weſt, and north, 11146, f, 
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News travell d with increaſe from mouth tg mh 
q #44 *, its 


: Pg. 
3. To make journeys of curioſity, ; 
Nothing tends ſo much to enlarge the mind 3; 
travelling, that is, making a viſit to other toirns 
cities, or countries, beſide thoſe in Which wo 9 
born and educated. 2 
4. To labour; to toil. This ſhould be 
rather Vail. 
If we labour to maintain truth and reaſ*n, le 
not any think that we travel about a mai: yn 
needful. H.. 
To TRAVEL. vv. a. 
1. To paſs; to journey over. 
Thither to arrive, 
I travel this profound. 
2. To force to journey. 
There are other privileges granted unto m4 7 
the corporations, that they thall not be charged 
with garriſons, and they ſhall not be travelled forth 
of their own franchiſes. Sieſv. 
TRAVEL. 2. /. [travail, Fr, from the 
noun, ] 


1. Journey; act of paſſing from place to 
place. 
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Love had cut him ſhort, 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court, 
Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, 
His travels ended at his country- ſeat. Dry, 
Mingled ſend into the dance 
Moments fraught wirh al! the treaſures 
Which thy eaſtern 7rave/ views, Price. 


2. Journey of curioſity or inſtruction. 
Let him ſpend his time no more at ome, 
Which would be great impeachment to his ge, 
In having known no travel in his youth. S{.+/? 
Travel in the younger ſort is a part of edi 
in the elder, a part of experience. Bactn 5 H. 
In my travels I had been near th-ir iets nt 
in Theſſaly, and at the place of their Enn 
Carniola. Brown's Travev 
A man not enlightened by trove vr e 
grows as fond of arbitrary power, to wich he bun 
been uſed, as of barren countries, in Wc!) te 023 
been bora and bred. Audi er. 


3. Labour; toil. This ſhould be aral: 


as in Daniel. 
He wars with a retiring enemy, Ry 
With much more travail than with victory. j = 
What think'ſt thou of our empire now, ug 
| *earn'd | " 
With travel difficult? 2 I 
4. Labour in childbirth. This ſenſe be 
longs rather to travail. IE 
Thy mother well deſ-rves that thort delights 
The nauſeous qualms of ten long months —— 
to requite. Dau! 6 . 
5. Trxa'vers. Account of apy 
and obſervations of a journey into 


reign parts. A book 


well as land, though ſometimes we __ 


r 
n 


A hook of his travels hath jood honoured with 

ion of many languages. | 
the tranſlation 0 * l 
ſoul by ſenſible occur- 
travels, and accounts of 
Watts. 


. [travailleur, Fr. from 


Hiſtories engage the 
rences; 4s alſo voyages, 
countries. 
TzAVELLER. Ze 
travel, Fa Ge 
1, One who goes a journey; a wayfarer. 
The weary traveller wand'ring that way, 
Therein did often quench his thirſty heat. Spenſer, 
At the olive roote ; ; 
They drew them then in heape, moſt far from foote 
Or any traveller. Chapman. 
A little caſe to theſe my torments give, 
pefore] go where all in filence mourn, 
From whoſe dark ſhores no travellers return. 
Sandys. 
This was a common opinion among the Gen- 
les, that the gods ſometimes aſſumed human 
ſhape, and converſed upon earth with ſtrangers and 
travellers. Bentley's Sermons. 
If a poor traveller tells her, that he has neither 
ſtrength, nor food, nor money left, ſhe never bids 
kim go to the place from whence he came, Law. 
2. One who viſits foreign countries. 
Farewell, monſieur traveller; look you liſp and 
wear ſtrange ſuits, and diſable all the benefits of 
your cn country. Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe trawailers for cloaths, or for a meale, 
At all adventures, any lye will tell, Chapman, 
The traveller into a foreign country knows more 
by the eye, than he that ſtayeth at home can by 
* relation of the traveller. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
They are travellers newly arrived in a ſtrange 
country, we ſhould therefore not miſlead them. 
Locke, 
TaaVELTAINTED. adj. [ travel and taint- 


ed.] Haraſſed; fatigued with travel. 

I have foundered nine ſcore and odd poſts: 
and here, traveltainted as I am, have, in my pure 
and immaculate valour, taken Sir John Coleville. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
TRATERS. adv, [French.] Athwart ; 
acroſs, Not uſed, 

He fears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, 
quite travers, athwart the heart of his lover. Shak. 

Texvense. adv, [à travers, French.] 
Croſſwiſe ; athwart. | 

Bring water from ſome hanging grounds in long 
furrows; and from thoſe drawing it traverſe to 
ſpread, | Bacon. 

The ridges of the fallow field lay traverſe. Hayo. 

Taa'versE. prep. Through croſſwiſe. 
He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc'd eye, and ſoon traverſe : 
The whole battalion views their order due. Milt. 
TNA VERSE. adj, [tranſuerſus, Lat. tra- 
verſe, French. ] Lying acroſs ; lying 
athwart, 

The paths cut with traverſe trenches much en- 
eumbered the carriages until the pioneers levelled 
tem, a ; Hayward. 
Oak being ſtrong in all poſitions, may be truſted 
in crols and traverſe work for ſummers. 

; Wettog's Architecture. 


— 


— 


TI VERSE. a. ,. 


I. Any thing laid or built croſs: 
Ide Tirfan cometh with all his generation; and 
if there be a mother from whom the whole lineage 


Gicended, there is a traverſe placed in a loft where 
he litteth Bacon. 


2, Something that thwarts, croſſes, or ob- 
kratts; croſs accident; thwarting ob- 
ſtacle, This is a ſenſe rather French than 
Engliſh, | 1 

A juit and Iively picture of human nature in its 
22 paſlions, and traverſes of fortune. Dryden. 
: - tees no defect in himſelf, but is ſatisfied that 
5 2 have carried on his defigns well enough, 
5 act been for unlucky traverſes not in his 

. | oc te. 

Vor. II. 2 
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To TRaA'vERSE. v. a. [traverſer, French. 

It was anciently accented on the laſt 
ſyllable.] N | 

1. To croſs; to lay athwart. 


| M uyſelf, and ſuch 
As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, 


We 43.4 


Have wander'd with our traverſt arms, and breath'd | 


Our ſufferance vainly. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
The parts ſhould be often traverſed or croſſed 

by the flowing of the folds which looſely encom- 

paſs them, without fitting too ſtraight, 

©  Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

oppoſition ; to 


2. To croſs by way of 

thwart with obſtacles. 
This treatiſe has, ſince the firſt conception there- 

of, been often traverſed with ether thoughts. 

Wotton, 
John Bull thought himſelf now of age to look 
after his own affairs; Frog reſolved to traverſe this 
new project, and to make him uneaſy in his own 
family. Afrbutbnot. 
3. To oppoſe; to croſs by an objection, 

A law term, 

You fave th' expence of long litigious laws, 
Where ſults are !ravers*d, and ſo littie von, 
That he who conquers is but laſt undone. Dryden. 
Without a good ſkill in hiſtory, and a new geo- 
graphy to underſtand him aright, one may loſe 
himſelf in traverſing the decree. 
Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
4. To wander over; to croſs. 
| He many a walk travers'd 
Of ſtatelieſt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Milton. 
He that thall traverſe over all this habitable earth, 
with all thoſe remote corners of it, reſerved for the 
diſcovery of thele later ages, may find ſome nations 
without cities, ſchoals, houſes, garments, coin; but 
not without their God, Wilkins. 
The lion ſmarting with the hunter's ſpear, 
Though deeply wounded, no way yet diſmay'd, 
In ſullen fury traverſes the plain, 
To find the vent'rous foe, Prior. 
Believe me, prince, there's not an Afiican 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues. Add. Cato. 
What ſeas you travers'd, and what fields you 
_ tought! | Pope. 
5. To ſurvey; to examine thoroughly. 
My purpoſe is to traverſe the nature, principles, 
and properties, of this deteſtable vice, ingratitude, 
South, 
To TRAVERSE. v. . To uſe a poſture of 
oppoſition in fencing. 
To ſee thee fight, to lee thee traverſe, to ſec 
thee here, to ſee thee there. | 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
TRA'VESTY. adj. [traveſti, Fr.] Dreſſed 
ſo as to be made ridiculous ; burleſqued. 
TRAUMA'TICK. adj. | Tpavuatixog.] Vul- 
nerary ; uſeful to wounds. 

I deterged and diſpoſed the ulcer to incarn, and 
to do ſo I put the patient into a traumatick decoc- 
tions VMiſeman' Surgery. 

Trav. 2. J. [tray, Swediſh.] A ſhallow 
wooden veſſel in which meat or fiſh is 
carried, 

Sift it into a tray, or bole of wood. 

| | Moon s Mechanical Exerciſes. 

No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 

TRAa'YTRIP. z. J. A play, I know nat 
of what kind, 


I ſha!l play my freedom at traytrip, and become 


thy bond ſlave. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
TRE ACHEROUS. adj. [from treachery.) 


Faithleſs ; perfidious ; guilty of deſerting | 


or betraying. : 
He bad the lion to be remitted = 
Unto his ſeat, and thoſe ſame treacheregs vile 
Be puniſhed for their preſumptuous guile. Spenſer. 
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Deſire in rapture gaz d awhile, 

And ſaw the treach rout goddeſs ſmile. Swift, 

TRE"ACHEROVUSLY. adv. [from treacher- 
ous.] Faithleſsly ; perfidiouſly ; by trea- 
ſon ; by diſhoneſt ſtratagem. 

Then gan Carauſius tyrannize anew, 
And him Alectus treacherouſiy ſlew, 

And took on him the robe of emperor. 

6 Thou haſt ſlain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 
And 8 haſt thou vanquith'd him. Shak, 

Let others freeze with angling reeds, 

Or treacheroufly poor fiſh beſet ; 
With ftrangling ſnare, or winding net. Donne, 

I treated, truſted you, and thought you mine z 
When, in requital of my beſt endeavours, 

You treacberouſiy practiſed to undo me, 

Seduc'd my only child, and ftole her. Otzoay. 

They bid him ftrike, to appeaſe the ghoſt 

Of his poor father treacherou ſiy loſt, Dryd. Juv. 
TRE"ACHEROUSNESS. 7. ,. [from trea- 

cherous.] The quality of being treacher- 

ous ; perfidiouſnels, 
TREACHERY. ». / [zricherie, French:] 
Perfidy; breach of faith. 
Trz"acHeTOR. . , {from tricher, tri- 
TRE ACHOUR. ſ cheur, Fr.] A traitor ; 

one who betrays; one who violates his 
Not in uſe. 

Good Claudius with him in battle fought, 
In which the king was by a treachetour 
Diſguiſed lain. | Spenſcre 
Where may that treac hour then be found, 

Or by what means may I his footing tract? Spenſ. 
TRE'ACLE. . J. [triacle, Fr. triackle, Dut. 

theriaca, Latin. ] | 
1. A medicine made up of many ingre- 

dients. 

The phyfician that has obſerved the medicinal 
virtues of treacle, without knowing the nature of 
each of the ſixty odd ingredients, may cure many 
patients with it. Boyle. 

Treacle water has much of an acid in it. Floyers 


2. Melaſſes; the ſpume of ſugar. 


To TREAD. v. a. pret. :rod. part. pail. trods 
den. | trudan, Gothick ; tnedan, Saxon; 
treden, Dutch. ] PR 


1. To ſet the foot. 
He ne'er drinks, 
But Timon's ſilver treads upon his ip. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe which perfume the air moſt, being trodden 
upon and cruſhed, are burnet, wild thyme, and water 
mint; therefore ſet whole alleys of them, to have 
the pleaſure when you walk or tread. Bac. Eays. 
Thoſe dropping gums 

Aſk riddance, if we mean to d with eaſe. 
R Milt:ne 
Where'er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall 
riſe, Pape. 
2. To trample; to ſet the feet in ſcorn or 


alice. 
5 Thou 


Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ſtreet, or elſe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin, 
And bear the palm. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

Thou thalt ;read upon their high places. 

Deut. XXIiIi. 29» 
3- To walk with form or ſtate, 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, 

And the ground ſhrinks before his treading. Shak. 

Ye that ſtately tread, or lowly creep. Milton. 


4. To copulate as birds. 
When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws 3 
When turtles tread. Sbaleſpeare. 
W hat diftance between the treading or coupling, 
and the laying of the egg? Bacon Natural Hiſt. 
They bill, they trcad; Alcyone, compreſs'd, 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating neſt. 
Dryden. 
Uu 
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To Trxrap. v. 24. 
1. To walk on; to feel under 


> Ld 


the foot. 
Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Sbaleſp. 
He dy'd obedient to ſevereſt law; 

Forbid to tread the promis'd land he 


{ ſaw. Prior. 
2. To preſs under the foot. 

Tread the ſnuff out on the floor to prevent ſtink. 
ing. Swift. 
3. To beat; to track. — 

Full of briars is this working world 
— They are but burs: if we walk not in the trod- 
den paths, our very petticoats will catch them. 
PR” Sbateſpeare's As yon like it. 
4. To walk on in a formal or ſtately man- 
ner. 
Methought ſhe trod the ground with greater 
grace. EP Dryden. 
5. To cruſh under foot; to trample in 
contempt or hatred. 8 
Through thy name will we tread. them under 
that riſe againf us. Pſalm xliv. 5. 
Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as I travell'd, 
Till all ny fires were ſpent; and then caſt down- | 
ward. | 


To be trod out by Czfar? Dryden's All for Love. 
6. To put in action by the feet. 
They tread their wine-preſles, and ſuffer thirſt. 
| | Feb, xxiv. 
7. To love as the male bird the female. 
He feather'd her and trod her. Dryden's Fables. 
Tzzap. . . [from the verb.] | 
r. Footing ; ſtep with the foot. 
If the ftreets were pav'd with thine eyes, 
Her feet were much too dainty for fuch tread. 


Shakeſpeare. (| 


The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For want of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable. Milton. 
RY | High above the ground 
Their march was, and the paſſive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Milton. 
T he dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread, 
Gets wherewithal to clothe and buy him bread, 
=; ; ; Dryden, 
Ho vert thou wont to walk with cautious tread, 
A diſh of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head | Sevifr. 
2. Way; track ; 
Cromwell is the king's ſecretary; further, 
Stands in the gap and tread for more preferment. 
Shakeſpeare. 


4. The cock's part in the egg. | 
I'RE"ADER. 2. . [from tread. ] He who 
treads. | 


2 3 
The treaders ſhall tread out no wine in their 


preſies. | Tjaiah, 
'FRE"ADLE. 2. . [from tread.] 
1. A part of an engine on which the feet 


act to put it in motion. | 
The farther the fore-end of the tread/e reaches 
out beyond the fore-fide of the lathe, the greater 
will the ſweep of the fore-end of the treadle be, 
and conſequently the more revolutions are made at 
one tread, Moxon s Mechanical Exerciſes. 
2. The ſperm of the cock. 
Whether it is not made out of the germe, or 
treadle of the egg, ſeemeth of leſſer doubt. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
At each end of the egg is a treaale, formerly 
thought to be the cock's ſperm. 


"TREASON. ». /, [trabiſon, French.] An 


offence committed againſt the dignity | 
and majeſty of the commonwealth : it | 


is divided into high freaſon and petit 


 rrea/on, High treaſon is an offence againſt | 


the ſecurity of the commonwealth, or of 


the king's majeſty, whether by imagina- | 
tion, word, or deed; as to compaſs of 


| TREASUBEHOUSE, me . [treaſure and 
| 


imagine treaſon, or the death of the 
prince, or the queen conſort, or his fon 


F 


„ 
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To TREASURE. v. a. 


Derbam. | 


* 
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and heir-apparenty or to deflower the 


king's wife, or his eldeſt daughter un- 
married, or his. eldeſt ſon's wiſe ; or 
levy war againft the king in his realm, 
or to adhere to his enemies by aiding 
them; or to counterfeit the king's great 
ſeal, privy ſeal, or money; or know- 
ingly to bring falſe money into this 
realm counterfeited like the money of 
England, and to utter the ſame ; or to 
kill the king's chancellor, treaſurer, juſ- 
tice of the one bench or of the other; 
Juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aſſize, Juſtices 
of oyer and terminer, when in their 
place and doing their duty; or forging 
the king's ſeal manual, or privy ſignet; 
or diminiſhing or impairing the current 
money: and, in ſuch treaſon, a man for- 
feits his lands and goods to the king ; 
and it is called zrea/or paramount. Petit 
treaſon is when a ſervant kills his maſter, | 


„„ 


»ue ner huſband ; a clerk ſecular or 
religious kills his prelate ; this reaſon 
gives forfeiture to every lord within his 
own fee: both reaſons are capital. 

| | Cowel. 


He made the overture of thy zreaſons to us. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 


_ * Man diſobeying, | 
Diſloyal breaks his fealty, and fins 
Again the high ſupremacy of heaven: : 
To expiate his treaſon hath nought left. Milton. 
This being a treaſon againſt God, by a com- 
merce with his enemy. Holyday. 
Athaliah cried, Treaſon, treaſon. 2 Kings, xi. 14. 
TRETASON ABLE. I adj. [from treaſen.] 
Tx ECASONOus. Having the nature 
or guilt of treaſon. Trea/enous is out of 


uſe. | 
Him by proofs as clear as founts in July 
I know to be corrupt and treaſoncus. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Of treas nous malice, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Mof men's heads had been intoxicated with 
imaginations of plots and treaſonable practices. 
Clarendon. 
Were it a draught for Juno when ſhe banquets, 
I would not taſte thy treaſoncus offer. Milton. 
A credit to run ten millions in debt without 
parliamentary ſecurity is dangerous, illegal, and 
erhaps treaſonable. Swifts 
E. u. /. [treſor, Fr. theſaurus, 
Lat.] Wealth hoarded ; riches accu- 
mulated, 
An inventory, importing 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his freaſure, 
Rich ſtuffs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
He uſed his laws as well for collecting of trea- 
ſure, as for correcting of mannerss Bacon. 
Gold is treaſure as well as filver, becauſ: not 
decaying, and never ſinking much in value. Locke. 
[from the noun. ] 
To hoard ; to repoſit; to lay up. 
After thy hardneſs and impenitent heart, thou 
treaſureft up unto thyſelf wrath againſt the day of 
Wrath. Romans, ii. 5. 
Practical principles are treaſured up in man's 
mind, that, like the candle of the Lord in the 
heart of every man, diſcovers what he is to do, 
and what to avoĩd. South. 
No: my remembrance treaſures honeſt thoughts, 


- ſhip, 
Some thought it mounted to the lunar ſphere, 


Pope. 


9 


And holds not things like thee; I ſcorn thy friend- | 


Rove. | 


Since all things loſt on earth are treaſur d there. 
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houſe.) Place where hoarded riches wg 
ept. i F | 

Let there be any grief or diſeaſe 10. 
ſoul of men, for which there ng ra 1 5 ples 
ſurebeuſe a preſent comfortable remegy to be "Sou 
Thou filver treafurcheaſs 28 
Tell me once more, what title doſt thou bear? 
: „ = Shakteſy 
Gather together into your ſpirit, undies 3 
ſurebouſe the memory, not only all the promiſes 
of God, but alſo the former ſenſes of the diving 
favours. Taylir's Hely Ln 
TrE"asuRER. ». / [from treaſure ; tre. 
ſerien, French.) One who has care of 
money ; one who has charge of treaſure 
This is my treaſurer, let him ſpeak ; 

That I have reſerv'd nothing. 

Shakeſpeare”s Antony ard C 
- Before the invention of laws, 
in ſupreme rulers made their o 
their treaſurers and hangmen, weighing in this 
balance good and evil. Raleigh, 
TRE ASURERSHIP, a. . [from trat. 


F\ . . 
Oince or dignity of treaſurer, 

He preferred a baſe fellow, who was a ſuftor fx 
the treaſurerſhip, before the moſt worthy, Malers, 

TREASURY. 7. / [from treaſure; tt. 
ſorerie, French.] 
1. A place in which riches are accumy. 
lated. 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treaſury of life, when life itſelf 
Yields to the theft. Shakeſpeare's King Ler, 

Ulyfſes* goods. A very treaſurie 
Of braſs, and gold, and ſteele of curious irame, 

Chapman, 

He had a purpoſe to furniſh a fair caſe in that 
univerſity with choice collections from all party 
like that famous treaſury of knowledge at Oxford, 


. V. Olek. 
The ſtate of the treaſury the king beſt 


ö ra, 
private affection; 
wn fancies both 


knows, 
Tele, 
Phyſicians, by treaſuries of juſt obſerv2t.ons 
grow to ſkill in the art of healing. Watts 
2. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare for treaſure, 
And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea 
With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs rreaſurics, Cots 
Thy ſumptuous buildings 
Have coſt a maſs of publick trcaſury. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI, 
To TREAT, v. a. | traiter, Fr. trad, Lat.] 


1. To negotiate; to ſettle. 
To treat the peace, a hundred fenators _ 
Shall be commiſſioned, Diers Ertil. 
2. [ Tracto, Latin.) To diſcourſe on. 
3. To-uſe in any manner, good or bad, 
He treated his priſoner with great 255 : 
Of (185996 
Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, 
And the be& men are treated like the worltz 
Do thou, juſt goddeſs, call our 33 
And give each deed th' exact, intrinick —_— 
* 7 


4. To handle; to manage; to ay 
Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their 11 
their pictures, as Homer did in his poetry» 99% 
5. To entertain without expence i ils 
gueſt, ; 

To TREAT. U, N. [ traiters Fr. 
Saxon. ] : 
1. To diſcourſe ; to make diſcuſions. | 

Of love they treat till th" ev'aing 2 ea b 


dual, 


in love 125 
Abſence, what the poets call death in Ay 
given occaſion to beautiful complaints in 5 


4 of this paiion in _ 
| authors who have treated v Alb Spit 
- . „ . 

2. To practiſe negotiation. 


Its Hi 220 
The King treated with hen. 2 44 3 


* * Maſter Dean, frequent the great, 


3. For entreaty.] 
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TRE 
me to terms of accommodation. 


Inform us, will the emp'ror treat ? © . Swift. 


1 tainments. 
make gratuitous entertainm 
4 55 do 3 at leaſt we treat. Prior. 


Ta EAT. 2. % [from the verb.] 


1. An entertainment g1VEN, 

This is the ceremony of my fate: 
A parting treaty and I'm to die in ſtate. Dryden. | 

He pretends a great concern for his country, 
and inſight into matters: now ſuch profeſiions, 
when recommended by a treat, diſpoſe an audience 
to hear reaſon» | 9 85 Collier. 

Wha: tender maid but muſt a victim fall 
Tor one man's treat, but for another's ball? Pore. 

2. Something given at an entertainment. 
Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were tet 
In canifters t enlarge the little treat. Dryden. 

The king of gods revolving in his mind 

Lycaon's guilt, and his inhuman treat. Dryden, 
Tart TABLE. adj, [traitable, Fr.] Mo- 
derate ; not violent. 

A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to depart 
this world with a kind of treatable diſſolution, 
than be ſuddenly cut off in a moment, rather to 
be taken than ſnatched away. | Ho:her. 

The heats or the colds of ſeaſons are leſs treatable 
than with us. Temple. 


Terariss, 2. J [trafatus, Lat.] Dil- 


courſe ; written tractate. | 
The time has been, my fell of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouze, and ſtir 
As life were in 't. Shakeſpeare. 
Befides the rules given in this treatiſe to make 
a perfect judgment of good pictures, there is re- 
euired a long converſation with the beſt pieces. 
ä Dryden Dufreſnoy. 
TerarugRxr. 2. .. [traitement, French. ] 


Uſage ; manner of uſing good or bad. 
Scarce an humour or character which they have 
not uſed; all comes waſted to us: and were they 
to entertain this age, they could not now make 
ſuch plenteous treatments Dryden. 
Accept ſuch treatment as a ſwain affords, Pope. 
Tarfary. . J. [traite, French.] 
1. Negotiation ; act of treating, 
dhe began a treaty to procure, 
And tabliſhi terms betwixt both their requeſts. 


| Spenſer. 
He caſt by treaty and by trains 
Her to perſuade. | Spenſer. 
2, A compact of accommodation relating 
to public affairs. 
A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain 
tian a treaty, Bacen's Henry VII. 
Echion then 
Lets fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand, 
And with the reſt a peaceful treaty makes, 
Addiſon's Ovid. 
| Supplication; peti- 
uon; ſolicitation, | 
I muft 8 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, dog, 
Sg Falter in the ſhift of lowneſs. 
8 BIE. a/. [ triple, Fr. triplus, triplex, 
at, 3 N 
1. Threefold ; triple. | 


ome l ſee, 


That twofold balls and rres/: ſceptres carry. Shak. 


; ; Who can 

His 85 $ Sou doors unlock, whoſe jaws with 
rea 
g 

And dreadfu! teeth in treble ranks are ſet ? Sandys. 
Sogn his malice ſery*d but to bring forth _ 
= 2 goodnefs, grace, and mercy ſhewn 

men by him ſeduc'd; but on himſelf 

reble contuſion, wrath, and vengeance pour'd. 


8 1 Milton. 
With dow r, and ſtrong on ev'ry fide 
Muh rreble walls. Dryden's 9 


Shakeſpeare. | 


* 
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The pious Trojan then his jaw'Iln ſent, | 


The ſhield gave way; through zreb/e plates it went | 


Of ſolid braſs, Dryden's ZEneid. 
2. Sharp of ſound. A muſical term. 
The ſharper or quicker percuſſion of air cauſeth 
the more treble ſound, and the lower or heavier the 
baſe ſound, Bacen, 
To TREBLE. v. a. [from the adjective; 
triplico, Latin; tripler, French.) To 
multiply by three; to make thrice as 


much. | _ 
She conceiv'd, and trebling the due time, 
Brought forth this monſtrous maſs. Spenſer. 
I would not be ambitious in my wiſh, 
To wiſh myſelf much better; yet for you, 
I would be trebled twenty times myſelf, 
A thouſand times more fair. Sha. Merch. of Ven. 
Aquarius ſhines with feebler rays, 
Four years he trebles, and doubles fix ſcore days. 
Creech. 
To TREBLE. v. 2. To become threefold. 
Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles 
and zrebles upon him, ſo doth his inability to pay it. 


8 Sift, 
TREBLE. z. . A ſharp ſound, 

The treble cutteth the air ſo ſharp, as it returneth 

too ſwift to make the ſound equal; and therefore 

a mean or tenor is the ſweeteſt, Bacun. 
The lute till trembles underneath thy nail : 

At thy well-ſharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to ſhore, 

The trebles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar. Dryd. 


TRE"BLENESS. 2. . [from treble.] The 


ſtate of being treble, 

The juſt proportion of the air percuſſed towards 
the baſeneſs or trebleneſs of tones, is a great ſecret 
in ſounds. Bacon. 


TRE BLY. adv. [from zreble.] Thrice 


told ; in three-fold number or quantity. 
His jav'lin ſent, | 
The ſhield gave way ; through treble plates it went 
Of ſolid braſs, of linnen trebiy roll' d. Dryd. An. 
The ſeed being ſo neceſſary for the maintenance 
of the ſeveral ſpecies, it is in ſome doubly and 
trebly defended. Ray. 


TREE. u. {; [trie, Iſlandick; tree, Dan.] 
1. A large vegetable, riſing with one woody 


ſtem to a conſiderable height. 

Trees and ſhrubs, of our native growth in Eng- 
land, are diſtinguiſhed by Ray. 1. Such as have 
their flowers disjointed and remote from the fruit; 
and theſe are, 1. Nuciferous ones; as, the walnut 
tree, the hazel nut tree, the beech, the cheſnut, 
and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones; of 
this kind are the Scotch firs, male and female ; 
the pine, the common alder tree, and the birch 
tree. 3. Bacciferous; as, the juniper and yew 
trees. 4. Lanigerous ones; as, the black, white, 
and trembling poplar, willows, and ofiers of al! 
kinds. 5. Such as bear their ſeeds, having an im- 
perfect flower, in leafy membranes ; as, the horſe 
bean. 6. Such as have their fruits and flowers 
contiguous ; of theſe ſome are pomiferous; as, 
apples and pears: and ſome bacciferous; as, the 
ſorb or ſervice tree, the white or hawthorn, the 
wild roſe, ſweet brier, currants, the great bilberry 
buſh, honeyſuckle, ivy. Pruniferous ones, whoſe 
fruit is pretty large and ſoft, with a ſtone in the 
middle; as, the black thorn or floe tree, the black 
and white bullace tree, the black cherry, &c. 
Bacciferous ones; as, the ſtrawberry tree in the 
weſt of Ireland, miſletoe, water elder, large laurel, 
the viburnum or way-faring tree, the dog-berry 
tree, the ſea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, 
the privet berberry, common elder, the holly, the 
buckthorn, the berry-bearing heath, the bramble, 
and ſpindle tree or prickwood. Such as have their 
fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder nut tree, the 
box tree, the common elm and aſh, the mapie, the 
gaule or ſweet willow, common heath, broom, 
dyers wood, furze or gorſc, the lime tree, &c. 

— f Miller. 
* Sometime we ſee a cloud that 's dragoniſh, 
A forked mountain, er blue promontory 
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With trees upon t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. 


- 
—— 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 


Who can bid the tree unfix his carth- bund root. 

, FA Shatkeſfearee 

It is pleaſant to look upon a tree in fummer 
covered with green leaves, decked with bloſſoms, 
or laden with fruit, and caſting a pleaſant ſhade 3 


but to cor der how this tree ſprang from a little 


ſecd, how nature ſhaped and ied it till it came 
to this greatneſs, is a more rational pleaſure. 
; | Burnet. 
Trees ſhoot up in one great ſtem, and at a good 
diſtance from the earth ſpread into branches: thus 
gooſeberries are ſhrubs, and vaks are trees. Locke» 
2. Any thing branched out. 
Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 
By trees of pcdigrees, or fame or merit; TE 
Though plodding heralds through each branch may 
trace : | ; 
Old captains and dictators of their race. Dryden. 
TREE germander, u. . A plant. 
TREE of life. n. ſ. [lignum wite, Latin. ] 
An evergreen : the vod is eſteemed by 
turners. FTF 
TREE primroſe. n. ſ. A plant. 
TREEN. old plur. of tree. 
Well run greenhood, got between 
Under the ſand- bag he was ſeenz _ 
Lowting low like a for'fter green, 
He knows his tackle and his tren. Ber Jenſin. 
TREEN. adj, Wooden; made of wood. 
Obſolete. | | 
Sir Thomas Rookeſby being controlled for firſt 
ſuffering himſelf to be ſerved in treen cups, anſwer- 
ed, Theſe homely cups pay truly for that they 
contain : I had rather drink out of treen and pay 
gold and filver, than drink out of gold and filver 
and make wooden payment. Camden. 
T'xErOLL. z. J. Itrifolium, Lat.] A plant. 


Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form 


of a ſweet and beautiful child ſtanding upon tiptoes, 
and a trefoil or three-leaved graſs in her hand. 
Peacham on Drawvings 
Some ſow trefoil or rye-grafs with their clover, 


Mortimer. 
TRETLLAGE. 1. , French. ] 

Treillage is a contexture of pales to ſupport eſ- 
palliers, making a diſtin incloſure of any part of 
a garden. | TreU%uxs 
There are as many kinds of gardening as of 
poetry: makers of flower-gardens are epigramma- 
tiſts and ſonneteers; contri vers of bowers, grottos, 

treillages, and caicades, are romance writers, 
Spectators 


TRELLIS. u. /. [French.)] Is a ſtructure 
of iron, wood, or oſier, the parts croſſing 
each other like a lattice. Trevoux, 

To TRE MBLE. v. . | trembler, Fr. tremo, 


Latin.] | 
t. To ſhake as with fear or cold; to 
ſhiver ; to quake; to ſhudder, 
My compaljionate Hart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behoid 
The thing, whereat it tremb/es by ſurmiſe. Shake 
God's name 
And power thou reimt leſt at. Shatelp. Henry VI. 
Shew your flaves how chaterick you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. 
Shbaleſpcare's Fulius Ceſare 
When he heard the king, he fell into ſuch a 
trembling that he could hardly ſprakx. Clarendan. 
Frighted Turnus trenbled as he (p>ke. | 
HEE Diden's Aneide 
He ſhook the ſacred honours of his heat, 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſubſiding hill, 
And from his ſhaken curis ambroſial dews diſtil. 
Dryden. 
Ye pow'rs, revenge your violated alters, | 
That they who with unhallow'd hands approach 
May #rembles e Renee 
| Uu z 2. To 
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| Rood upon the middle of the earth like one great 


'TrxEmE'nDous. adj. [tremendus, Latin.) 


TrE"MOUR, 2. , [tremor, Latin.] 
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2- To quiver; to totter. 
Sinai's grey top ſhall tremble. 
e cannot imagine a maſs of water to have 


drop, or a trembling jelly, and all the places about 

it dry. | Burnet. 
3. To quaver ; to ſhake as a ſound. 4 

Winds make a noiſe unequally, and ſometimes, 

when vehement, zremble at the height of their blaſt. 
. Bacon. 
T&EMBLINGLY. adv. [from trembling. ] 

So as to ſhake or quiver. | 

Tremblingly the ſtood, 
And on the ſudden dropt. Shak. Antony and Cleop. 
Say what the uſe, were finer opticks giv'n, 

T” inſpe& a mite, not comprehend the heav'n : 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er 

To ſmart and agonize at every pore ? Pope. 


Dreadful; horrible; aſtoniſhingly ter- 
rible. — 
There ſtands an altar where the prieſt celebrates 
ſome myſteries ſacred and tremendous. Tatler. 
In that portal ſhou'd the chief appear, 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen ſpear. 


P ope's Odyſſey 


1. The ſtate of trembling. 


He fell into an univerſal tremour of all his joints, | 


hat when going his legs trembled under him. 
Harvey. 
By its ſtyptick and ſti mulating quality it affec̃ts 
the nerves, occaſioning tremours. Arbutł not on Alim. 

2. Quivering or vibratory motion. 

Theſe ſtars do not twinkle when viewed through 
| teleſcopes which have large apertures : for the rays 
of light which paſs through divers parts of the 
aperture tremble each of them apart, and by means 
of their various, and ſometimes contrary tremours, 
fall at one and the ſame time upon difterent points 
in the bottom of the eye. Newton. 


TrxE"MuULOUs, adj, [tremulus, Latin.) 

1. Trembling ; earkul. 

The tender fremu aus chriſtian is eaſily diſtracted 
and amazed by them. Decay of Piety. 

2. Quivering ; vibratory, 

He owned to have ſome kind of little diſcompo- 
ſure in the choice of things perfectly indifferent; 
for where there was nothing to determine him, the 
balance by hanging even became tremulous. Fell. 

Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, 
impreſſes a ſwift tremulous motion in the lips, tongue, 
or palate, which breath paſſing ſmooth does not. 
Holder. 
As thus th* effulgence tremulous I drink, 
The lambent lightnings ſhoot acroſs the iky. 
| Thomſen. 

T'rE MULOUSNESS. 7. J. [from tremulous. 
The ſtate of quivering. 

TREN. 2. J. A fiſh ſpear. Ainſworth. 


To TRENCH. v. a. {trancher, Fr.] 


z, To cut. 
Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head. SEakeſp. 
This weak impreſs of love is as a figure 
Trench'd in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Diffolves to water, and doth loſe his form. Sbak. 
2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches. 
Trench the ground, and make it ready for the 
ſpring. Evelyn. 
Firſt draw thy faulchion, and on ev'ry fide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide. Pope. 


The trenching plough or coulter is uſcful in pai- | 
ture-ground, to cut out the ſides of trenches 1 
Mortimer. 


drains. 
3. To fortify by earth thrown up. 
| Pioneers with ſpades and picxax arm'd, 
Forerun the ro al camp to rerch a field, Milton. 


'FTrENCH. . . | irancke, Fr.] 
1. A pit er ditch. 


3 
Milton. 


* \ 
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TRE 
On that coaſt build, f 
And with a trench encloſe the fruitful fiel. 
| F Did. neid. 
When you have got your water up to the higheſt 
part of the land, make a ſmall trench to carry ſome 
of the water in, keeping it always upon a level. 
I Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
2. Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in 
their approach to a town, or to guard a 
camp. . 
The citizens of Corioli have iſſued forth, 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 
I ſaw our party to the erenches driven, 
And then I came away. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
William carries on the trench, 
Till both the town and caſtle yield. Prior. 
TRE'NCHANT. adj. | trenchant, Fr.] Cut- 
ting ; ſharp. | 
He fiercely took his trenchant blade in hand, 
With which he ftruck ſo furious and ſo fell, 
That nothing ſeem'd the puiſſance could withſtand, 
Spenſer. 
Againſt a vanquiſh'd foe, their ſwords 
Were ſharp and trencbant, not their words. Hudi. 
TaE“TN CHER. 2. /. | from trench; trenchoir, 
French. ] 2 
1. A piece of wood on which meat 1s cut 


at tale. | 
No more 
I *lI ſcrape trencher, nor waſh diſh. Shak. Tempeſt. 
My eſtate deſerves an heir more rais'd - 
Than one which holds a frencher. 
Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 

When we find our dogs, we ſet the diſh or rrencher 
on the ground. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Their homely fare diſpatch'd; the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next, and ſoon devour. Dryd. 

Many a child may have the idea of a ſquare 
trencher, or round plate, before he has any idea of 
infinite. Locke. 

2. The table. 
How often haſt thou, 
Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the board 
When 1 have feaſted ! 
3. Food ; pleaſures of the table. 

It could be no ordinary deelenſion of nature that 
could bring ſome men, after an ingenuous edu- 
cation, to place their ſunmum bonum upon their 
trenchers, and their utmoſt felicity in wine. South. 

TRE"NCHERPLY. 2. , [trencher and fly.] 


| One that haunts tables; a paraſite. 

He found all people came to him promiſcuouſly, 
and he tried which of them were triends, and which 
only trencherflics and ſpungers. 

TRE NCHERMAN. z. . [trencher and man. 


1. A cook. Obſolete. 
Palladius aſſured bim, that he had already been 
more fed to his liking than he could be by the 
ſkilfulleſt trenchermen of Media. Sidney. 


2. A feeder; an eater. 

You had muſty victuals, and he hath holp to eat 
it: he's a very valiant zrencberman; he hath an ex- 
cellent ſtomach. Shakeſpeare. 

TrRENCHERMATE. #. . [trencher and 


mate.] A table companion; a paraſite, 

Becauſe that judicious learning of the ancient 
ſages doth not in this caſe ſerve the turn, theſe 
trenchermates frame to themſelves a way more plea- 
ſant; a new method they have of turning things 
that are ſerious into mockery, an art of contra- 
dition by way of ſcorn. | Hocker. 


q 


— 


tion of tend. | 

The ſcouts to ſeveral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coaſts and trendings of the crooked ſhore. 


TRE"NDLE. 2, / [tnenvel, Saxon.] Any 


| written trundle. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V1. | 


L' Eftrange. | 


Zo TREND. v. z. To tend; to lie in any 
particular direction. It ſeems a corrup- 


Dryden. | 


thing turned round. Now improperly | 
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TxNT ATS. . g Itrente, Fr. 


Trentals or trigintali we 


to the tale of thirty, fald on a kane mille 
t 


according to a certain order inſtitoted by Saint Cre“ 

gor y. : Ajlife's 1 re. 
TREPAN. n. / [trepan, Fr.] 5 
1. An inftrument by which chirur 

cut out round pieces of the ſkull, y_y_ 


2. A ſnare; a ſtratagem by whi 
[ ch an 
is enſnared. [Of this ſignification Nh 
ner aſſigns for the reaſon, that ſome Eu. 
gliſh ſhips in queen Elizabeth's rei 6 
being invited, with great ſhew of friend 
ſnip, into Trapani a part of Sicily, were 
there detained.] | 
But what a thoughtleſs animal is man 
How very active in his own rrepan ! 7 
Can there be any thing of friendſhip 
: hooks, and trepans ? Sock 
During the commotion of the blood ang Grit 
in which paſſion conſiſts, whatſo:yer is offered to 
the imagination in favour of it, tends only to ce 
ceive the reaſon: it is indeed a real frepan upon it 
feeding it with colours and appearances inſtead o- 
arguments. Seth, 
To TrEPA'N. v. a, [from the noun ; 7. 
paner, Fr.] 


Reſcommn, 
in Inares, 


1. To perforate with the trepan, 


A putrid matter flowed forth her noſtrils, of the 
ſame ſmell with that in trepanning the bone. 
ijeman's Furęery. 
Few recovered of thoſe that — ce, T 
Arbuthnet, 
2. To catch; to enſnare. 
They trepann d the ſtate, and fac'd it dn 
With plots and projects of our own. Hur, 
Thoſe are but trepanned who are called to 20 
vern, being inveſted with authority but beta 
power, which is nothing elſe but to mock and be- 
tray them into a ſplendid and magiiterial way of te. 
ing ridiculous. 
TrEPHI'NE. . /. A ſmall trepan; a 
ſmaller inſtrument of perforation ha. 


naged by one hand. | 
I ſhewed a trepan and trepbine, and gave them li- 
berty to try both upon a ſkull. V ſeman $urzers, 
TREPIDA'TION. z. /. [trepidatio, Lat.) 


1. The ſtate of trembling, or quivering. 
The bow tortureth the ſtring continually, anl | 
holdeth it in a continual trepidation, 
Bacon's Natural I fig. 
All objects of the ſenſ:s which are very offe:five, 
cauſe the ſpirits to retire ; upon which the parts, in 
ſome degree, Are deſtitute ; and ſo there is induce 
in them a trepidation and horror. Bac, Nat. If. 
Moving of th' earth brings harms and feu, 
Men reckon what it did and meant; | 
But trepidation of the ſpheres, 
Though greater far, is innocent. Pere 
They paſs the planets ſev'n, and paſs the fx c, 
And that cryſtalline ſphere whole balance weighs 
The trepidation talk'd, and that firſt mov d. bits 


2. State of terrour.. 

Becauſe the whole kingdom ſtood in 2 zealous 
trepidation of the abſence of ſuch a prince, I fare 
been the more deſirous to reſearch the ſeveral pr 
ſages of the journey. Vata. 

His firſt action of note was in the battle of 1 
panto; where the ſucceſs of that great day, in ba 
trepidation of the ſtate, made every man 7 

rious. G 
To TRESPASS. V. u. [eros Fe] 
1. To tranſgreſs; to often. : 

If they 91 confeſs their treſpaſs which thy 


- * 7 covenant, 

treſpaſſed againſt me, Iwill remember my cen 
5405 0 8 Leviticus, xxl. 4p 

. dener 40d 

They not only contradict the gener?! 1 
IT ho 


particular expreſſes of the goſpel, but cr: 76 3 
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TEP” 
1 To enter unlawfully on another's ground. | 


heir morals and economy 
12 perfedtly they made agree : 
Fach virtue kept its proper bo 
Nor treſpaſs'd on the other's ground. 
478 ASS. 1. J. [rre/pas, Fr.] 
reſſion; offence. 
5 e purpos d low correction 
I; ſuch, 35 baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches 
Mm ri rings, and moſt common treſpaſs, 
Are punith'd with. _ ſpe 
Win God incenſe his ire 
For ſuch a pettj treſpaſs 


Prior. 


Milton. 


TaTsPIssER. u. J. [from zre/paſs. ] 
i, An offender 3 2 tranſgreſſor. : 
1. One who enters unlawfully on another's 
_ upon another's ground without his li- 
cence, or the licence of the law, I am a treſpaſſer, 
bor which the owner may have an action of treſpaſs 


a:ainſt me. Walton. 
TarssE b. adj, [from tre, Fr.] Knotted 
or curled. 


Nor this nor that ſo much doth make me mourn, 
But for the lad, whom Jong I lov'd ſo dear, 
Now loves a laſs that all his love doth ſcorn, 
Ke planged in pain his fred locks doth my 
| enſer. 
Tax'ssfS. 1. ſ. without a ſingular. [re, 
Fr. treccia, Italian.] A knot or curl of 


hair, 

Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day to 
night! 

Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 

Brandiſh your cry ital tres in the ſky ! Shakeſpeare. 
Her {ſwelling breaſt 

Naked, met his under the flowing gold 

Of her loofe trees hid. 

Adam had wove 
Os choiceſt flow'rs a garland to adorn 


Milton. 


Herne,, and her rural labours crown. 
Fair trees man's imperial race enſnare, 
Ani beauty draws us with a fingle hair. Pope. 


Then ceaſe, bright nymph ! to mourn the ra- 
viſh'd hair, 
Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere ! 
Not all the treſſes that fair hair can boaſt 
Sha! draw 1uc;: envy as the iock you loſt. 
Tz#STLE. n. J. [ereſteau, French.) 
X Tanks | 
1. The frame of a table. 
2. A moveable form by which any thing is 
ſupported. 
Tztr. a. J Probably from zritus, Lat.] 
An allowance made by merchants to re- 
twlers, which is four pounds in every 
hundred weight, and four pounds for 
alte or refuſe of a commodity. Bailey. 
TrTanGs, z. /. [zrethingi, low Latin, 
irom trethu, Welſh, to tax.] Taxes; 
impoſts. 
25 VET. nf. ¶ Inie er, Saxon; rrepied, 
r.] Any thing that ſtands on three 
legs: as, a ſtool. | 
Er. 2. /. [tres, Lat. trois, Fr.] A three 
at cards. 
Wꝛute-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word with thee. 
= wag: © milk and ſugar; there is three. 
ws, then, two. treys; metheglin, wort, and 
nen. : Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Leſt. 
1 4BLE. adj, [from rry.] 
. Poſſible t 


trial, 


Pope. 


Iments triable 
notion, by whic 


Boyle. 


2, Such as may be judicially examined. 


No one ſhoul 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


z, Unlawful entrance on another's ground. | 


o be experimented ; capable of | 


Fir the more eaſy underſtanding of the expe- 
by our engine, I infinuated that | 
u all of them will prove explicable. | 


* 


Milton. | 


; 


d. be admitted to a biſhop's chan- | 


TRI 
eellorſhip without good knowledge in the civil and 
canon laws, fince divers cauſes triable in the ſpiri- 
tual court are of weight. * Apyliffe. 
TRYAD. z. . lerias, Lat. triade, Fr.] 
Three united. 


| Txrar. =. /. [from try. ] 


1. Teſt; examination. | 
With trial fire touch me his finger end; 
If he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but it he ſtart, 
It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Experiment; act of examining by ex- 
perience. | e 
J leave him to your gracious acceptance, 
Whoſe trial ſhall better publiſh his commendation. 
2 6 » Shakeſpeare. 

Skilful gardeners make trial of the ſeeds by 
putting them into water gently boiled; and if good, 
they will ſprout within half an hour. 

| Bacons Natural Hiſtory. 

There is a mixed kind of evidence relating both 
to the ſenſes and underſtanding, depending upon our 
own obſervation and repeated tyials of the iſſues and 
events of actions or things, called experience. 

: Wilkins. 
3. Experience; experimental knowledge. 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and ſcourg- 

ings. : Hebrews. 
4. Judicial examination, 

Trial is uſed in law for the examination of all 
cauſes, civil or 6riminal, according to the laws of 
our realm: the trial is the iſſue, which is tried up- 
on the inditement, not the inditement itſelf, Corve!. 

He hath reſiſted law, 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shak. Coriol. 

A canon of the Jews required, in all ſuits and 
Judicial trials betwixt rich and poor, that either 
each ſhould ftand, or both ſhould fit. Kertlerve!!. 

They ſhall come upon their trial, have all their 
actions ſtrictly examined. | Nelſen, 

5. Temptation ; teſt of virtue. | 
Leit our trial, when leaſt ſought, 
May find us both perhaps far leſs prepar'd, 
The willinger I go. Mitſton's Paradiſe Loft, 
No ſuch company as then thou faw'ſt 
Intended thee ; tor trial only brought, 
To ſee how thou couldit judge of fit and meet. 
| | Milton. 
| Every ftation is expoſed to ſome trials, either 
temptations that provoke our appetites, or diſquiet 
our fears. Regers. 
6. State of being tried. 
Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what *tis to love. 
It is to be all made of fighs and tears; 
It is to be made all of faith and ſervice, 
All humbleneſs, all patience and impatience 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance, 
| Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
TRIA'NGLE. u. /. [| triangle, Fr. trian- 


gulum, Latin. ] A figure of three angles. 
The three angles of a triangle are cqual to two 
right ones, Locke. 
TRIANGULAR. adj. [triangularis, Lat.] 
Having three angles. | 
The frame thereof ſeem'd partly circular, 
And part triangular ; O work divine 
Theſe two the firſt and laſt proportions are. Spcrſ. 
Though a round figure be moſt capacious for the 
honey, and convenient for the bee; yet did ſhe not 


chuſe that, becauſe there muſt have been triangular 


ſpaces left void, Ray. 
TRIBE. u. , [tribus, Lat. from trev, Bri- 
tiſh.; & and being labials of promiſcu- 
ous uſe in the ancient Britiſh werds: re 
from tir ef, his lands, is ſuppoſed by 
Mr. Rowland to be Celtick, and uſed 
before the Romans had any thing to do 
with the Britiſh government. This notion 
will not be much recommended, when 
it is told, that he derives centaria from 


i 


| 


TRIBUNITTIOus. 
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| TRI 
treu, ſuppoſing it to be the ſame with our 
centrev, importing a hundred trevs or 


wit.) 3 
1. A diſtinct body of the people as divided 
by family or fortune, or any other cha- 


racteriſticc. | 
I ha' been writing all this night unto all the tribes 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his election. | Ben Jonſon. 
If the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and 
the miſled multitude will fee their error, ſuch extent 
of mercy is honourable. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambroſial fount ? 
Miltons 
Teach ſtraggling mountaineers, for publick good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood, 
Houſes to build. d Tate. 
I congratulate my country upon the increaſe 
of this hippy tribe of men, fince, by the preſent 
parliament, the race of freeholders is ſpreading into 
the remoteſt corners. Addiſen. 
2. It is often uſed in contempt. | 
Folly and vice are eaſy to deſcribe, 
The common ſubjects of our ſcribbling tribe. Roſe. 
Tx1 BLET or T&130U'LET. 2. J. A gold- 
ſmith's tool for making rings. 4in/avorth, 
TRiBULA TION. 2. . { tribulation, Fr.] 
Perſecution ; diſtreis; vexation ; diſturb- 
ance of life. | 
Tribulation being preſent cauſeth ſorrow, and be- 
ing imminent breedeth fear. Hookers 
The juſt ſhall dwell, | 
And, after all their cribulations long, 
Sce golden days fruitful of golden deeds. 
Death becomes 
His final remedy ; and atter life 
Try'd in ſharp rribulaticn, and refin'd | 
By faith, and faithful works. Miltcn's Par. Leſt. 
Our church taught us to pray, that God Would, 
not only in all time of our tribulation, but in all 
time of our wealth, deliver us. Atterbury. 
TRipnu'NAL. . J [tribunal, Latin and 
French. ] 
1. The ſeat of a judge. | 
I th market place, on a tribunal filver'd, 
Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 
Were publickly enthron'd. Shak. Ant. and Cleup. 
He lees the room | 
Where the whole nation does for juſtice come, 
Under whole large roof flouriſhes the gown, 
And judges grave on high rribunals frown. Muller. 
There is a neceſſity of ſtanding at his tribunal, 


Aſiton, 


who is infinitely wife and juſt, Greww's Coſme/rgiae 


He, who for our fakes ſtood before an earthly 
tribunal, might therefore bs conſtituted judge of the 


whole world. Nelſon. 
2. A court of juſtice. | 
Summoning arch-angels to proclaim | 
Thy dread crit anal. Milton. 


TRIBUNE. 2. , [tribun, tribunus, Lat.] 
1. An oſſicer of Rome choſen by the peo- 
ple. þ 
Theſe are the tribanes of the people, : 
The tongues o' th* common mouth: I do deſpiſe 
them. . Shakeſpeare. 
2. The commander of a Roman legion. 
TRIBUNz"TIAL., |) adj. [tribunitias, Lat.] 
Suiting a tribune; 
relating to a tribune. 1 . 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a Hi- 
buriticus manner; tor that is to cinmour counſels, 
not to informs. Bacon. 
Oh happy ages of our anceſtors ! 
Bencath the kings and tribunitial powers, 
One jail did all their criminals rcitrain- 
Dryden's Funeral, 
TRIBUTARY. 4%. [ tributaire, Fr. tribu- 
tarius, Lat.] 
1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgment 
of ſubmiſſion to a maſter. 


Thenceforth 
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TRI 
Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
' ambitious Rome, and did their rule obeyy 
Till Arthur all that reckoning did defray : _ 
Vet oft the Briton Kings againſt them ſtrongly 
ſway'd. Spenſer. 


A # hh 8 
7 A; 


Whil# Malvern, king of hills, fair Severn over-. 


looks, 


Attended on in ſtate with tributary brooks. Drayt. 


The two great empires of the world ] know; 
And fince the earth none larger does afford, 
This Charles is ſome poor tribatatry lord. Dryden. 
Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, 
That ſwell with tributary urns his flocd. 
z. Subject; ſubordinate. 
Theſe he, to grace his tributary gods, 
By courſe commits to ſeveral governments, 
And gives them leave to wear their ſaphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents. AMilton's Camus. 
O'er Judal''s king ten thouſand tyrants reign, | 
Legions of luſt, and various pow'rs of ill 
Inſult the maſter's rributary will. Prior. 
3. Paid in tribute. 
| Nor flatt'ry tunes theſe tributary lays, Cyncanen. 
TRT HUTARY. 2. . [from fribute.] One 
who pays a ſtated tum in acknowledg- 
ment of ſubjection. 


All the pesple cherein ſhall be fributaries unto - 


«thee, and ſerve thee. Deut. xx. 11. 

The Irith lords did only promiſe to become tri- 
butaries to king Henry the ſecond : and ſuch as 
only pay tribute are not properly ſubjects, but ſo- 
vereins. Davics. 


* 


TRIBUTE. nf. [tribut, Fr. iributum, 


Lat.] Payment made in acknowledg- 
ment; ſubjection. 
They that received tribute money ſaid, Doth not 
your matter pay tribute? Matt hezo, xvii. 2. 
She receives 
As tribute warmth and light. Milton. 
To acknowledge this, was all he did exact; 
Small tribute, where the will co pay was act. Dryd. 


TRICE. z. / [I believe this word comes 
from 7razt, Fr. corrupted by pronuncia- 
tion.] A ſhort time; an inſtant; a 
ſtroke. | 

If they get never ſo great ſpoil at any time, the 
ſame they ware in a trice, as naturally delighting 
in ſpoil, though it do themſelves no good. Seer. 

Juit in the nick the cook knock'd thrice, 
And all the waiters in a zrice 
His ſu:nmons did obey : 
Each ſerving man with diſh in hand 
March'd boidly up like our train'd band, 
Preſented, and away. Suckling. 
He could raite ſcruples dark and nice, 
And after ſolve them in a trice. Hudibras, 
So when the war had rais'd a ſtorm, 
I've ſeen a ſnake in human form, 

All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 

Leap from the dunghill in a zrice, Sevift. 

It ſeems incredible at arft that all the blood in 
our bodies ſhouid circulate in a ce, in a very few 

minutes; but it would be more ſurpriſing if we 
knew the ſhort periods of the great circulation of 
water. Bentley's Sermons. 

A man ſhall make his fortune in a tice, 

If blets'd with pliant, though but flender ſenſe, 
Feign'd modeſty, and real impudence. Young. 


"Trxicno"romy. . J. [rerydleptc. ] Divi- 
ſion into three parts. 

Som? difturb the order of nature by dichoto- 
mies, trichotomies, ſevens, twelves : let the ſubject, 
with the deſign you have in view, determine the 
number of parts into which you divide it. Watts. 

"TRICK. 2. / [trech, Dutch.] 
. A ſly fraud. f 


Sir Thomas More ſaid, that a trick of law had 
no leſs power than the wheel of fortune, to lift 
men up, or cat them down. Raleigh. 

A bantering droll took a journey to Delphos, to 
try it he could put a trick upon Apollo. L'Eftrange. 

Such a one thinks «to find ſome ſhelter in my 


Pape. ; 


TRI 


1 friendikip, and T betray him: he comes to me for 
counſel, and 1 ſhew him a trick. Soi h. 

ö He ſwore by Styx, 
Whate'er ſhe would deſire, to grant; 

But wiſe Ardelia knew his tricks. 

2. A dexterous artifice. 
Gather the loweſt, and leaving the top, 
Shall teach thee a trick for to double thy wy 
u 


4 er. 
And now, as oft in ſome diſtemper'd ſtate, 
On one nice trick depends the gen' ral fate. Pope. 
3. A vicious practice. 
Sutpicion ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes: 
For treaſon is but truſted like a fox, 
Who ne'er ſo tame, ſo cheriſh'd and lock'd up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. Shakeſpearc. 
I entertain you with ſomewhat more worthy than 
the tale exploded trick of fulſome panegyricks. 
Dryden. 
Some friends to vice pretend, 
That I the zricks of youth too roughly blame, 
. 5 _ Dryden. 
4. A juggle; an antick ; any thing done 
to cheat jocoſely, or to divert. 
A rey*rend prelate ſtopp'd his coach and fix, 
To laugh a little at our Andrew's tricks. Prior. 
5. An unexpected effect. 
So felleit foes who broke their ſleep, 
To take the one tie other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear friends. 
| Shakeſpeare's Coriddants. 
6. A practice; a manner; a habit, Not 


in ule. 

I ſpoke it but according to the frick : if you 'I 
hang me, you may. Shakeſpeare. 

The tricł of that voice I well remember. Shak. 

Behold, / 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father; eye, noſe, lip, 
The trick of 's frown, his forehead. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tales 

7. A number of cards laid regularly up in 
play: as, à trick of cards. 
To TRICK. v. a. | from the noun ; tricher, 
rench. ] 
1. To cheat; to impoſe on; to defraud. 


conſpire to cheat themſelves, to put a deluſion on 
mankind, and trick themſelves into belief. 
Stepbens's Sermens. 
2. To dreſs; to decorate; to adorn; pro- 
perly, to knot. [ Trica, in low Latin, 
ſignifies a knot of hair ; treccia, Italian : 
hence trace. Matt. Weſtmonaſterienſis 
ſays of Godiva of Coventry, that ſhe rode 


tricas capitis & crines diſſolvens.] 

And trick them up in knotted curls anew. Drayt. 
They turned the impoſture upon the king, and 
gave out, that to defeat the true inheritor he had 
tricked up a boy in the likeneſs of Edward Planta- 
genet. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Horridly trickt | 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, 
Bak'd and impaſted with the parching fires. Shak, 
This pillar is but a medley, or a mals of all the 
precedent ornaments, making anew kind by ſtealth; 
and though the moſt richly tricked, yet the pooreſt 
in this, that he is a borrower of all his beauty. 
Moetten's Architecture. 
Their heads are frickt with taſſels and flowers. 
| Sandys. 
Woeful ſhepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your ſorrow, is not dead: 
Sunk though he be beneath the wat'ry floor, 
So ſinks the day-ftar in the ocean bed, | 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-ſpangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning ſky.. Milt. 
Not trick'd and frounc'd as the was wont 
With the Attick boy to hunt. Milton. 
A daw that had a mind to be ſparkiſh, tricked 


Swi . 


dis impoſſible that the whole world ſhould thus 


TRI 


Love is an airy good opinion 8. 
That zricks and dreſſes I the rs 
People laviſh it profuſely in ><img Dei, 
| Children in fine cloaths, and yet i p dei 


UVE their mig is, 

3. To perform with a light touch: . 

it may here mean 7 dre. 
Come, the colours and the ground prev 

Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in P * 
Chuſe a firm cloud before it fall. au 

Catch ere ſhe change the Cynthia 5 

- s mmute, 

To Trick. v. x. To live by fraud bo 

Thus they jog on, ſtill tricking, never the 

And murd'ring plays, which til: they c 


all revivip 7% 


Dry, " 


7 13 Jaden, 
Trr'cxes. n. J. [This is often written 
trigger; I know not which js right] 
. A 8 
The catch which being pulled dite: 
gages the cock of the gun, that it n. 
give fire. 

Pulling aſide the tricher, we obſerved thas e 
force of the ſpring of the lock was not 14g 
abated by the abſence of the air, un 

As a gooſe 3 

In death contracts his talons cloſe; 

So did the knight, and with one claw 

The tricter of his piſtol draw. Iladibrs: 

TRITOEING. z. J. [from trick] Dreſs; 
ornament. : 

Get us properties and tricking for our fairics, 

| Sbet eure, 

TRICK ISH. adj. [from trick.] Knaviſhly 
artful; fraudulently cunning ; miſchie. 
vouſly ſubtle. 

All he ſays is in a looſe, ſlippery, and tried 
of reaſoning. "Paw 

To TRICKLE. vp. 2. [Of this word I find 
no etymology that ſeems well authorized 
or probable.] To fall in drops; to fill 
in a ſlender ſtream. 

He, prick'd with pride, 
Forth ſpurred faſt; adown his courſer's ſide 
The red blood tricking, ſtain'd the way, pr 77, 
Fäaſt befide there rrick/ed ſoftly down 
A gentle ſtream, whoſe murm'ring wave did py 

Amongſt the pumy flones, and made a ſorna 
To lull him ſoft aſſeep that by it lay. | 

Some noiſes help ſleep z as, the blowing ©! tie 
wind, and trickling of water, as moving in the fe- 
rits a gentle attention, which ſtillech the diſcume 
motion. 5 1 


it may 


S. g ; *. 


Beneath his ear the faſten d arrow ſtood, 
And from the wound appear'd the 7: Ming blood, 
50 
He lay ftretch'd along, his eyes fixt upwarc, 
And ever and anon a filent tear 
Stole down, and zrickled from his hoary 2 5 
var. 
The emblems of honour wrought on the trot in 
the brittle materials above-mentioned, !7 cn. away 
under the firſt impreſſions of the beat. 
1 Addiſon's Fred. 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Hon fancy 
Tuning his voice and balancing his hands; | 
How fuent nonſenſe trichles from his tongue » 
| How ſweet the periods, neither laid nor ſang. Pai. 
They empty heads conſole with empty ſounds 
No more, alas! the voice of fame they hear, 
The balm of dulneſs triclling in their car. | 
. Pepe Dune 
Tr1 cKsY. adj. from trick.) Pretty. This 
is a word of endearment. Obſolete. 
The fool bath planted in his memo; 
An army of good words; and 1 co know 
A many fools that ftand in better place, , 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of 
All this ſervice have I done fince 1 os 
wes My trickſy fpirit! Shakeſpeare's 1 


Vericto 


4 
7 


himſelf up with all the gay feathers he could muſ- 


| ter. 


L' Eftrange, | 


TRICO R:“ 


＋ hy! 778 : 
4 ing, 


He wakened by the trichling of his blood. V 


rid }. 


Tub 


J. [a 


n 


TEE” 
rox Ar. adj [ericerpur, Lat. 
- bots oY 
N . Lande hunters; tride, Fr.] 
„ Bailey. 
2. / trident, Fr. tridens, Lat.] 

rked ſceptre of Neptune. 


5 too noble for the world: 

14 not flatter Neptune for his trident. Shak. 

He bon with gigs pierce him to the quick? 
g <A Kull thy barbed trident tick ? 

9 1 Sandys on Fob, 

lets them wear their ſaphire crowns, | 
af ade their little tridents. Ilton. 

1 find a myſtery in every tooth of Nep- 

Pp Add ſon on Ancient Medals. 

HDX T. Adj Having three teeth. 

N91 0. 1. J [ xuðinga, Saxon; ra- 
cler tritbing.] The third part of a coun- 
tw or ſhire. This diviſion is only uſed 
in Yorkſhire, where it is corrupted into 
riding. wo A ; 

T4/pvan, adj. [from triduum, Lat.] 

1. Lifting three days. 

; Happening every third day. 

dj. [triennis, Lat. triennal, 


% 


TEILAS 
Achree fo 


His nature! 


8 
ennc's if. 


Tik'x x14 
French.) ; 
|. Laſting three years. 3 

{ raiſed the bill for triennial parliaments. 
hs 85 King Cbarles. 

Richard the Third, though he came in by blood, 
vt the thort time of his triennial reign he was with- 
= any, and proved one of my beſt lawgi vers. 

Howel's England's Tears. 
1. Happening every third year. 
TalER. 7s / [from try. ] 
1, One who tries experimentally, 

The ingenious triers of the German experiment 
found, that their glaſs veſſel was Iighter when the 
r had been drawn out than before, by an ounce and 
very near a third. Boyle. 

2. One who examines judicially. 

C-urts of juſtice are bound to take notice of acts 
ef paiiament, and whether they are truly pleaded 
6 not; and tacrefore they are the triers of them. 

Hale. 

There Gontd be certain triers or examiners ap- 
p.ced by the ſtate to inſpeR the genius of every 
particular boy. Spectator. 

1. Jen; one who brings to the teſt, 
Vou were uſed f 
To ſv, extremity was the trier of ſpirits; 
ILrat common chances common men could bear, 
: Shakeſpeare. 
Tar rallow. v. a. [tres, Latin, and 
F432, Sax. a harrow.] To plow land 
te tiird time before ſowing. . 
Bailey. 


lng or la plowing before they ſow their wheat. 
Mortimer. 


cr divided into three parts. Bailey. 
Li 128 . 3 
delkfsrul agr. adj. [tres and Hſtula, 
Latin.) Having three pipes. 
Many of that ſpecies whoſe trifiſiulary bill or 
trag we have beheld, 
Ll 
ſelarrre. v. u. [tryfelen, Dutch. 
L Jo act or talk without weight or dig- 
e . * . 
* to act with levity; to talk with 
oy. Ears Fo 
Pg they ſay that we ought to abrogate ſuch 
90 detemom es as are unprofitable, or elſe might 
car more profitable in their ſtead, they trifle 
en beat the air about nothing which touch- 
5 2 unlefs they mean that we ought to abrogate 
© PPM ceremonies, 


2. To mock ; to play the fool. 


* 


* 4 * * . * . 
due beginning of Auguſt is the time of trifal- 


I. 11. a4, [among botaniſts.] Cut 


Brown's V ulgar Errcurs, 


Locker. | 


* 


1 * 
2 - * 6 


a Deäos not believe, 
That, from the ſenſe of all civility, ; 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. 
| EE TL Shakeſpeare. 
3. To indulge light amuſement ; as, he 
trifled all his time. | 
Whatever raiſes a levity of mind, a triflirg ſpi- 
rit, renders the ſoul incapable of ſeeing, appre- 
hending, and reliſhing the doctrines of piety. 
Law. 


* 


4. To be of no importance. Cn 

"Tis hard for every trifling debt of two ſhillings 

to be driven to law. Spenſer, 
To TRI'FLE.' v. a, To make of no im- 
portance. Not in uſe. 

Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I've ſeen 
1 and things ſtrange; but this ſore 

night 
Hath zrificd former knowings. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 

TRI'FLE. 2. J. [from the verb.] A thing 


of no moment. 
The inſtruments of darkneſs tell us truths 
Win us with honeſt zrifles, to betray us 
In deep conſequence. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell, 
Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel, 
A _ _— of Dowſabell, 
With ſuch poor rifles playing 
Others the like have e = 
Some of this thing, and ſome of that, 
And many of they know not what, 


The infinitely greateſt confeſſed good is neglect- 
purſuing rifles. Locke. 
Brunetta 's wiſe in actions great and rare, 
But ſcorns on triſtes to beſtow her care: 
Thus ev'ry hour Brunetta is to blame, 
Becauſe the occaſion is beneath her aim, 
Think nought a trie, though it ſmall appear 
Small ſands the mountain, moments make the year: 
And trifles life, Your care to triftes give, 
Or you may die before you truly live. Young. 
TrIrf. es. 2. J [trifelaar, Dutch.) One 
who acts with levity ; one that talks with 
folly. 


A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert 
Durer were the more trifiers, whereof the one would 
make a perſonage by geometrical proportions, the 
other by taking the beſt paris out of divers faces 
to make one excellent. Bacon. 

Shall 1, who can enchant the boiſt'rous deep, 
Bid Boreas halt, make hills and foreſts move; 
Shall I be baffled by this rrifler, love? Granville. 
As much as ſyſtematica! learning is decried by 
ſome vain ?rificrs of the age, it is the happicſt way 
to furniſh the mind with knowledge, Watts. 
Triflers not ev'n in trifles can excel; 
Ts tolid bodies only poliſh well. ung. 
TRI"FLING, adj. | from triſe.] Wanting 
worth; unimportant ; wanting weight. 
To a ſoul ſupported with an aſſurance of the di- 
vine favour, the honcurs or afflictions of this life 
will be equally trifling and contemptible. 
Rogers's Sermons. 
TRIFLINGLY, adv. | fromtriflizg. | With- 


importance. 

Thoſe who are carried away with the ſponta- 
neous current of their own thoughts, muſt never 
humour their minds in being thus triflingly buſy. 

: | | Locke. 
TaITOCLIATE. adj. [tres and folium, 
Lat.] Having three leaves. 
Trifoliate cytiſus reſtrain'd its boughs 
For humble ſheep to crop, and goats to brouze. 
Harte. 
TRITTORM. adj. [| tiriformis, Latin.] Hav- 
ing a triple ſhape. 
The moon her monthly round _ 
Still ending, till renewing through mid heav'n, 


But that they. muſt be ſaying. Drayt. Nymp. 


out weight; without dignity ; without 


ed, to ſatisfy the ſucceſſive uneaſineſs of our deſires | 


7 . 


2 * 5. 
EN 


* 
* 


With borrow'd light her countenance triformr 
Hence fills, and empties, to enlighten th' earth. 
4 Z a ; Milton. 
TRIO GER. u. . [derived by Junius from 


trigue, Fr. from intricare, Lat.] See 
TRICKER. 5 N 

1. A catch to hold the wheel on ſteep. 
ground. | 


2. The catch that being pulled looſes the 
cock of the gun. 

The pulling the trigger of the gun with which 
the murder is committed, has no natural connection 
with thoſe ideas that make up the complex one, 
murder. Locke,. 


TricrNnTaALS. z. J from triginta, Latin, 
thirty. ] 5 = 

Trentals or trigintals were a number of maſſes 

to the tale of thirty, inſtituted by Saint Gregory. 

| Ayliffes 

TRI'GLYPHA. 2. . [In architecture.] & 

member of the frize of the Dorick order 

ſet directly over every pillar, and in cer- 


tain ſpaces in the intercolumniations. 
Harris, 

The Dorick order has now and then a ſober gar- 
niſhment of lions' heads in the cornice, and of try- 
glyphs and metopes always in the frize. Motton. 

TR1'GoN. 2. J. [Tgiyuro,] A.triangle. A. 
term in aſtrology. 

The ordinary height of a man ninety-ſix di- 
gits, the ancient Egyptians eſtimated to be equal to 
that myſtical cubit among them ſtiled paſſus Ibidis, 
or the trigon that the Ibis makes at every ſtep, con- 


fiſting of three latera, each thirty-two digits. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Tx1'GoOnaAt.. adj. {from trigon.] Trian- 
gular; having three corners. 
A ſpar of a yellow hue ſhot into numerous ?rigeral 
pointed ſhoots of various ſizes, found growing to one 


fide of a perpendicular fiflure of a ſtratum of free- 
ſtone, Wattward. 
TRIGONO'METRY. ». , [tpiyar And 
pef1gov. ] 3 
Trig:nometry is the art of meaſuring triangles, or 
of calculating the ſides of any triangle ſought, and 
this is plain or ſpherical. Harris, 
On a diſcovery of Pythagoras, all trigonametry, 
and conſequently all navigation, is founded. 
Guardians 
TRIGONOME TRICAL. a. [from trigono- 
metry.] Pertaining to trigonometry. 
TRILA"TERAL. adj. |[?rilateral, French; 
tres and latus, Lat.] Having three ſides. 
TRILL. 2. J. [trillo, Italian.] Quaver 
tremulouſneſs of muſick. 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 
In fongs and airs expreſs their martia! fire, 
Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Addiſon, 
To TRILL. v. a. [trom the noun.] To 
utter quavering. 
Througi the ſoft filence of the liſtening night, 
The ſober-ſuited ſongſtreſs trills her lay. Thomſcre 
To TRIIL. E. v. 2. : | 
1. To trickle ; to fall in drops or ſlender 
ſtreams. | 
Did your letters pierce. the queen to any de- 
monſtration of grief? 
Aye; ſhe tœok 'em; read 'em in my preſence; 
And now and then an ample rear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. To play in tremulous vibrations of 
ſound. | ; 
Am I call'd upon the grave debate, 
To judge of trilling notes and tripping feet? Dryd. 
TRI LLION. z. . [A word invented by 


Tocke.] A million of millions of mil- 
| X - lions; 
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ear a ſeeming one: dur club has 
pn in ping at which times they never 
_—_ " Addiſon's SpeBater. 


him. ht 
, er writers of uncommon erudition would 


ignor 
expoſe my igno 
in a matter of 10 great moment. 


mble ; to titubatee. 
5" uy ave the idea of a man's drinking till his 


Addiſon's Spect. 


I may b rb ens” Fry 
a trips, yet not Know _ it is called wa = : 
nes. 85 : 
run lightly. 
em gr Ae 
is we after the night's ſhade. | - Shakeſpeare. 


The old ſaying ie, the third pays for all; the 


ir, ! ocd tripping meaſure. 
ins "oe TN Se ee Twelfth Night. 


He throws his arm, and with a Jong-drawn daſh |. 


ends all together; then diſtinctiy trips - 
er . then quick returning ſkips 
And ſnatches this again, and pauſes there. Craſh. 
On cid Lycæus, or Cyllene hoar, | 
Trip no more in twilight ranks ; 
Through Erymanth your loſs deplore, 
A better {oil ſhall give ye thanks. Milt. Arcades. 
She bounded by, and tripp'd ſo light _ 
They had not time to take a ſteady ſight. Dryd. 
Stay, nymph, he cried, I follow not a foe ; 
Thus trom the lion trips the trembling doe. Dryd. 
Weil thou doſt to hide from common fight 
Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the light: 
Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame 
Trig ping from ſea on ſuch an errand came. Dryd. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ferve to trip before the viftor's chariot. Add. 
The ler plaits of the drapery in antique figures 
in ſculpture and painting, ſeem to have gathered 
the wind when the perſon is in a poſture of trip 
forward, Addiſon, 
In Britain's iſles, as Heylin notes, 
The ladies 7rip in petticoats. Prior. 
They gave me inſtructions how to flide down 
and trip up the ſteepeſt ſlopes, Pope. 
5. To take a ſhort voyage. 
Tre, z. J. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſtroke or catch by which the wreſtler 


ſupplants his antagoniſt, 
O thou ditiembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 
Wuen time hath ſow'd a grizzle on thy caſe? 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 
That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
He ſtript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 
Dryden's Georgicks, 
| It was a noble time when trips and Corniſh hugs 
could make a man immortal. Addiſon on Medals. 


2. A ſtumble by which the foothold is loſt. 
3. A failure; a miſtake, 
He jaw his way, but in fo ſwift a pace, 
To chuſe the ground might be to loſe the race: 
Tie, then, who of each trip th' advantage take, 
Fd but thoſe faults Which they want wit to make. 
Dryden. 
Fach ſeeming trip, and each digreſſive ſtart, 
Diiplays their cafe the more, and deep-plann'd art. 
8 Harte. 
4. A ſhort voyage or journey. 
1:90x a trip to London on the death of the queen. 
| Pape. 


Tereasrir E. adj. L ripartite, Fr. tripar- | 


bias, Latin.] Divided into three parts; 
having three correſpondent copies; re- 
leting to three parties. 
Ou undentures tripartite are drawn. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Taive, . / [rripe, Fr. trippa, Italian 
and Spanith,] 
1. The inteftines; the guts. 
How tay you to a fat tripe finely broil'd ? 
mm] like it well. Shakeſpeare. 
Ja private draw your Poultry, clean your tripe. 


Vor. II, ae 


ance, if they caught me tripping f 
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2. It is uſed in ludicrous language for the 

human belly. | | 

Ta EDAL. adj. [tres 

Having three feet. 

'TRIPE"TALOUS. adj. [res and N.] 

Having a flower conſiſting of three 

leaves. 

'TRIPHTHONG. . . [triphthongue, Fr. 
reetg and @Soſyn.] A coalition of three 
vowels to form one ſound: as, eau; eye. 

TRIPLE. adj. [triple, Fr. triplex, triplus, 
Lat.] 5 

4. 2 ; conſiſting of three conjoin- 
ed. : 


and pes, Latin.] 


| See in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform'd 
Into a ſtrumpet's ſtool. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleops 
O night and ſhades, 
How are ye join'd with hell in rriple knot, 
Againſt th' unarmed weakneſs of one virgin, 
Alone and helpleſs! 
Thrice happy pair! ſo near ally'd 

In royal blood and virtue toe: 

Now love has you together ty'd, 

May none this triple knot undo! 

By thy triple ſhape as thou art ſeen 

In heav'n, earth, hell, grant this. 

Strong Alcides, after he had ſlain 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer'd Spain 
His captive herds. | Dryden's Æneid. 
Out bounc'd the maſtiff of the triple head; 
Away the hare with double ſwiftneſs fled. Swift. 
2. Treble; three times repeated. 

We have taken this as a moderate meaſure be- 
twixt the higheſt and loweſt 3 but if we had taken 
only a triple proportion, it would have been ſuffi - 
cient. Burnct. 


Waller. 


more ſenſes than five, why doth he ſuppoſe that a 
body is capable of more? If we had double or trifle 


greater number without end, Bentley. 
To TRIPLE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To treble; to make thrice as much, or 
as many. 

10 what purpoſe ſhould words ſerve, when na- 
ture hath more to declare than groans and firong 
cries; more than ſtreams of bloody ſweat z more 

Than his doubled and tripled prayers can expreſs ? 
| Hocker. 

If theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, in 
no long ſpace of time his limited quantity would 
be tripled upon us. St. 

2. To make threefold. 

Time, action, place, are ſo preſerv'd by thee, 
That e' en Corneille might with envy fee 
Th' alliance of his tripled unity. 

TRI“ PLET. 2. . [from triple. 
1. Three of a kind. | 
There fi. C—nts, D—ks, and Harriſon, 

How they ſ:yagger from their garriſon ; 

Such a triplet could you tell Wh 

Where to find on this fide hell ? Sift, 

2. Three verſes rhyming together: as, 

Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full retounding line, 

The long majeſtick march and energy divine. 

Pepe. 

Some wretched lines from this neglected 14 
May find my hero on the foreign ſtrand, 

Warm with new fires, and pleas'd with new com- 
mand. Prior. 

I frequently make uſe of triplet rhymes, becauſe 
they bound the ſenſe, making the lait verſe of the 
triplet a pindarick. Dryden. 


TrI'pPLICATE. adj. [from triplex, Lat.] 
Made thrice as much. 

Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes 

to each other; Which ought to be diſtinguiſhed 

from triple, | | Harris. 


Dryden, 


* 


Milton. | 


Dryden. N 


If then the atheiſt can have no imagination of 


as many, there might be the ſame ſuſpicion for 44 


T *CT10N, 2. , [tres and eco, Lat. 
| RISE'CT I. Et Alte, 18 
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All the parts, in height, length,” and breadth, 


bear a duplicate or triplicate proportion one to ano- 
ther. ; 


7 
TRIPLICA TION. 2. / [from triplicate.] 


The act of trebling, or adding three 
together. | | 
Since the margin of the viſible horizon in the 
heavenly globe is parallel with that in the earthly, 
accounted but one hundred and twenty miles dia- 
meter; ſenſe muſt needs meaſure the azimuths, 
or vertical circles, by zriplication of the ſame dia- 
meter of one hundred and twenty. Glanville, 


TRIPLICITY. 2. /. [| triplicite, Fr. from 


triplex, Lat.] Trebleneſs; ſtate of being 
threefold. | 


It was a dangerous triplicity to a monarchy, to 
have the arms of a foreigner, the diſcontents of 
ſubjects, and the title of a pretender to meet. 
| - Bacen's Henry VII. 
Aﬀect not duplicities nor triplicities, nor any 


certain number of parts in your diviſion of things. _ 


: Watts's Logicke 

TRI'PMADAM. . / An herb. 

Tripmadam is uſed in ſalads. Mortimer's Huſh. 

TRI'Pop. 2. .. [tripes, Latin.) A feat 

with three feet, ſuch as that from which 

the prieſteſs of Apollo delivered oracles. 
Two tripods caſt in antick mould, 


With two great talents of the fineſt gold. 
; Dryden's ZEneid. 


TRrI'POLY. . J I ſuppoſe from the 


place whence it is brought.] A ſharp 


cutting ſand. | 

In poliſhing glaſs with putty, or tripoly, it is not 
to be imagined that thoſe ſubſtances can by grating 
and fretting the glaſs bring all its leaſt particles to 
an accurate poliſh. Newton. 

TRITros. 2. /. A tripod. See TRiroD. 
Welcome all that lead or follow, 

To the oracle of Apollo 

Here he ſpeaks out of his pottle, 

Or the tripis, his tower bottle. Ben Jonſon. 

Craz'd fool, who wouldſt be thought an oracle, 


Come down from off the tripos, and ſpeak plain. 


Dryden, 
TRIPPER. 7. / [from trip.] One who 


trips. | : 
Trri*epING. adj. [from trip.] Quick; 
nimble. g 
The clear ſun of the freſh wave largely drew, 
As after thirſt ;- which made their flowing ſhrink 
From ſtanding lake, to tripping ebb z that ſtole 


With ſoft foot tow'rds the deep. Milt. Par. Laſt. 


TrIePING. 2. . [from zrip.] Light 


dance. : 

Back, ſhepherds, back, enough your play, 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other zrippings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes. 

TrxI'ppinNGLY. adu. | from ripping. ] 
With agility ; with ſwift motion. 

This ditty after me 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. Shakeſpeares 

Speak the ſpeech rrippingly on the tongue: but 

if you mouth it as many of our players do, I had 
as lieve the town-crier had ſpoke my lines. 

Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


TxTyrorE. 2. / [triptoton, Latin. ] 


Triptote is a noun uſed but in three caſes. Clarke. 

TRripUDIARY. adj. [tripudium, Latin.] 
Performed by dancing. 

Claudius Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſs 


when he continued the tripudiary augurations. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourss 


TRITUDIATTION. 2. / [tripadium, Lat: 
Act of dancing. 5 
Talx EME. 2. J. [triremis, Latin.) A 
galley with three benches of oars on a 

| tide, 


Milton. a 
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Diviſion into three equal parts: the tri- 
ſection of an angle is one of the defide- 


rata of geometry. 
TrrsTevi. adj. Itriſtis, Latin.] Sad; 
melancholy; gloomy; ſorrowful. A bad 
word. 
Heav'n's face doth glow 
With trigful viſage; and, as gainſt the doom, 
Is thoughtſick at the aft. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Tais v'Lc. 2. /. Itriſulcus, Latin.] A 
thing of three points. 
Confider the threefold effect of Jupiter's triſalc, 
to burn, diſcuſs, and terebrate, Brown's Vulg. Err. 


TrisYLtA'BICAL. adj. | zrefyllabe, Fr. 
from triſyllable.] Conſiſting of three 
ſyllables. 

TRISVYLLABLE. . /. [rriſyllaba, Lat.] 
A word conſiſting of three ſyllables, 


TRITE. adj. [rritus, Latin.) Worn out; 


ſtale ; common; not new. 

Theſe duties cannot but appear of Infinite con- 
eern when we reflect how uncertain our time is; 
this may be thought ſo 7-;:c and obvious a reflec- 
tion, that none can want to bc reminded of it. 

| Repers's Sermons. 


She gives her tongue no moment's reſt, | 


In phraſes batter'd, ſtale, and zritc, 
Which modern ladies call polite, Seoift. 


Tr1"TENESS. 2. / [from 7rite.] Staleneſs; 


commonneſs. | 


TrITHE"ISM. 2. . [tritheiſme, Fr. Tei; 


and J:3;. ] The opinion which holds | 


three diſtin gods. 


TRI" TURABLE. adj.. [triturable, French; | 


from triturate.] Poſſible to be pounded 

or comminuted. 
It is not only triturable and reducible to powder 
by contrition, but will not ſubſiſt in a violent fire. 
| Brown. 


TrxITURA TION. 2. / [trituration, Fr. | 


#rituro, Latin.] Reduction of any ſub- 
ſtances to powder upon a ſtone with. a 


muller, as: colours are ground: it is alſo | 


called levigation. 
He affirmeth, that a pumice ſtone powdered is 


lighter than one entire; that abatement can hardly |. 


be avoided in trituration Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
"Tri'ver. x. „ [ See TxEVET.] Any 
thing ſupported by three feet. 
The beſt at horſe-race he ordain'd a lady for his 
prize, 
Genera ly praiſefalz fair and young, and ſæill'd 
in houſewiferies 


Of all kind fitting; and withal a river, that en- 


clos'd 
Twenty- two meaſures. Chapman's Thad, 


The trivet table of a foot was lame; 


A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, 
Who thruſts beneath the limping leg a ſherd. Dry, 


Tx1rvial. adj. [trivial, French; trivi- | 


ali, Latin. 
1. Vile; worthleſs; vulgar; ſuch as may 
be picked up in the highway. 
Be ſubjects great, and worth a poet's voice, 
For men of ſenſe deſpiſe a trivial choice, Reſcom. 


2. Light; trifling ; unimportant ;- inconſi- 
derable. This uſe is more frequent, 


though leſs juſt. 


This argues conſcience in your grace, 
But the reſpects thereof are nice and rrivial,. 
All circumſtances well conſidered. Shak. Rich, 131. 
This way of meaſuring felicities was ſo natural 
to him, that it would occur even in the moſt tri- 
ial inſtances. | Fell. 
See yon mad fools, who, for ſome trivial right, 
For love, or for miſtaken honour, fight. Dryden. 
Were they only ſome flight and 7rivial Indiſ- 
cretions, to which the example of the world ex- 
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poſed us, it might perhaps not muck. 
religion. 

In every work regard the writer's end; 
And if the means be juſt, the conduct true, 
Applauſe, in ſpite of trivial faults, is due. Pope. 

The ancient poets are like many modern ladies ; 
let an action be never ſo trivial in itſeif, they al- 
ways make it appear of the utmoſt us” 

ape. 


Rogers. 


Trx1'viaLLY. adv. [from trivial.] 
1. Commonly ; vulgarly. 


ſaid, where the ſinews of men's arms, in effemi- 
nate people, fail, g 
2. Lightly ; inconſiderably. 
TRxTVIALNESs. 2. J. [from trivial] 
1. Commonneſs; vulgarity. 
2. Lightneſs; unimportance. 


emphe, Fr.] 
1. Pomp with which a victory is publickly 
celebrated. | 

Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 


Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave; 
And there cut off thy moſt ungracious head, 


from victory, and the great donatives upon dif 
banding the armies, were things able to enflame 
all men's courage. | | | Bacon. 
2. State of being victorious. 
Sublime with expectation when to ſee 


Hercules from Spain, 
Arriv'd in triumpb, from Geryon flain. Dryd. Zn. 
3. Victory; conqueſt, 

| Eros has 
Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play d my glory 


Unto an enemy's triumph. Shakeſp. Ante and Cleop. 
Each order bright 


— — 


If fools admire, or whining coxcombs toaſt, 


4. Joy for ſucceſs. 

Great triumph and rejoicing was in heaven. Milt. 
A conquering card now called tramp. 
See TRUMP. 

To TRTuur k. v. u. [triumpho, Latin; 

triompher, Fr. This word is always ac- 
cented in proſe on the firſt ſyllable, but 
in poetry ſometimes on the laſt. ] | 
1. To celebrate a victory with pomp ; to 
rejoice for victory. 


5* 


x 


Joy of the hypocrite is but for a moment. 

; . Job, XX. He 
Your victory, alas! begets my fears 

Can you not then triumph without my tears? Dry. 


2. To obtain victory. 

This great commander ſought many times to 
perſuade Solyman to forbear to uſe his forces any 
farther againſt the Chriſtians, over whom he had 
ſufficiently triumpbed, and turn them upon the Per- 
ſians. Knclles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 

Then all. this earthy groſſneſs quit, | 
Attir'd with ſtars, we ſhall for ever ſit, 
Triumpbing over death, and chance, aud time. 

Milton. 

There fix thy faith, and triumph o'er the world; 
For who can help, or who can ſave beſides? Rowe. 

While blooming youth and gay delight 

Sit on thy roſy cheeks conteſt, 

Thou hat, my dear, undoubted right 

To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt, Prior. 


3. To inſult upon an advantage gained. 
How ill'veſ-2ming js it in:thy ſex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull! Shakeſp. 
Sorrow on all the pack of you, 


o 


* 


eoncern our! 


Money is not the ſinews of war, as is trivially | 


Bacci, | 


TRYUMPH. z. / [trinmphus, Latin; tri- 


Which I will bear in rriumpb to the king. Shakeſp. | 
In ancient times the triumpbs of the generals | 


In triumph iſſuing forth their glorious chief, Milt. 


Sung triumph, and him ſung victorious king. Milt. 
The vain coquets the trifling triumpbs boaſt. Legie. | 


The triumphing of the wicked is ſhort, and the 
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- Who now triumphs, e 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of hear 7 
Txzrv MPHAL, _ (triomphal, P. oy 
umphalis, Lat, from triumph, Us 175 
celebrating victory. as 
He left only triumphal garments to the gegen | 
> E 4 
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Ye fo near heav'n's d 
Triumphal with triumpbal act h wt 
Steel could the 15, of 067 
And hew triumphal arches 


{ Mis, 
mortal pride confound 
to the groung, 


Leſt we ſhould for honour take 775 
- The drunken quarrel of a rake 
Or think: it feated in a ſcar, 
| Or on Xproud triumphal car. Szife 
 TRIUMPHAL. z. / [triumpralia, Latin 


triumphal ornaments.] A 5 
f 5 . oken ©; 
victory. Not in uſe. 
He to his crew, that ſat conſultin broyeb 
Joyleſs triumphals of his hop'd "cir . 
TRIU"MPHANT. adj. ¶triumpbans, Latin: 
5 L ating 
triomphant, French.] | 
1, Celebrating a victory. 
Captives bound to a triumphant car. Sbale 7. 
It was drawn as a triumphant chariot, which it 
the ſame time both follows and triumphs, 
| 3 ä Soutb's Sent, 
2. Rejoicing as for victory, 
Think you, but that I know our ſtate ſecure, 
I would be ſo triumphant as I am ? Shah, Ricl. III., 
Off with the traitor's head; 
And now to London with triumphant march, 
There to be crowned, Shateſpeare's Hinry Vl. 
Succeſsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
Trium hant out of this infernal pit. Milan. 
3. Victorious; graced with conqueſt. 


ö 


| As in the militant church men are excommuni- 


cate, not ſo much for their ofience, as for their ob- 
ſtinacy; ſo ſhall it be in the church triumpłart: 
the kingdom of heaven ſhall be barred againſt men, 
not ſo much for their fin committed, as for that 
lying therein without repentance. Perrin. 
He ſpeedily through all the hierarchies 
Intends to paſs triumphant, and give laws, Mill, 
Athena, war's triumphant maid, 
' The happy ſon will, as the father, aid. Pate: 04. 
TR ITIUTMPHAN TTT. adv. | from triun- 
phant.] 
1. In a triumphant: manner in token cf 
victory; joyfully as for victory. 
Viccory with little loſs doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French) 
Who are at hand triumphantly diſplay' d. Sab. 
Herſelf in perſon went to ſeek tne ſacred ci. 
Whereon our Saviour died; which found, ©: 
was ſought, | | 
From Salem unto Rome triumpbantiy ſhe 0 


YA). 


=y 
iy 


Through armed ranks triumphant ſhe dh 
And with one glance commands ten thouſand iv * 
Gran... 

2. Victoriouſly; with ſucceſs; 

Thou muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ſtreet; or elle 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's runs: 
And bear the palm. Shakeſpeare's Corinarut | 

3. With inſolent exultation. ra 
A mighty governing lye goes round the woridy 
and has almoſt baniſhed truth out of it; and 5 
reigning triumphantly in its ſtead, is the ny 
moſt of thoſe confuſions that plague the univeriee 

7 Seatb's Sermiris 

Taru'urkERR. 2. / [from triumph.) One 
who triumphs. : 

Theſe words become your lips, 

them, _ 

And enter in our ears, like great Tn 1 4 
In their applauding gates. Shak» Tren, 3 ny 

Auguſt was dedicated to Auguſtus by tt - G — 

becauſe in the ſame month he was iro 

* ereated conſul, and thrice triumph in : 


as they paſs thro? 


RIV We 


1 


That :ri«mph thus upon my miſery ! Shakeſpeare. ; 


Peacham on Drawirge 
2 
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Ter vA E. 18,% [7riumviratus, of 
7. lition or concurrence of three men. 
Lepidus of the triumuirate = 


d. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleupa 
should be depos ; 
- i. the three corner cap of ſociety. 
. Shakeſpeare, 


zee that triumvirate of kings, Henry the 
N. England, Francis the firſt of France, 
* Charles the fifth emperor of Germany, none 
Fr the three could win 4 palm of ground but the 


ould balance it. ' Bacen's Eſſays. 
— the Piercies them confederate, 


And, as three heads, conjoin in one intent, 
Ard, inſtituting a triumwvirate, 


land in triple government. 
e K Daniel's Civil War. 


From diſtant regions fortune ſends 
An odd triumvirate of friends. Swift. 
Turuxe. adj. tres and unis, Latin, ] 
At once three and one. 5 
We read in ſcripture of a fyiune deity, of God 
made fleſh in the womb of a virgin, and crucified 
by the Jews. . Burnet. 
7, TroaT. V. a. [with hunters.]J To 
cry as a buck does at rutting-time. Diab. 
Trocar. 2. / [ trocar, corrupted from 
trois guart, Fr.] A chirurgical inſtru- 
ment, : 
The handle of the trocar is of wood, the canula 
of ſilver, and the perforator of ſteel. Sharp's Surg. 
TzocyualCal. adj, Itrochaigue, Fr. tro- 
chaicus, Lat.] Conſiſting of trochees. 
TaoeHA NT ERS. 2. J. bekunden Two 
proceſſes of the thigh bone, called ro- 
tetir major and minor, in which the ten- 
dons of many muſcles terminate. Dic. 
TRO'CHEE. »./. ¶trochæus, Lat. trochee, 
Fr. g.. A foot uſed in Latin 
poetry, conſiſting of a long and ſhort 
ſyllable. 
Tx0CHI'LICKS, 3. /. [Troginor, Troxoc, a 
wheel, The ſcience of rotatory motion. 
There ſucceeded new inventions and horologies, 
eompoſed by rrochilicks, or the artifice of wheels, 
whereof ſome are kept in motion by weight, others 
vithout. Brown. 
It is requiſite that we rightly underſtand ſome | 
principles in trochilicks, or the art of wheel inſtru- 
ments; as chiefly, the relation betwixt the parts 
of a wheel and thoſe of a balance, the ſeveral 
proportions in the ſemidiameter of a wheel being 
inſxerable to the ſides of a balance. Wilkins's Dad. 
Tro'cyincs. 2. ſo The branches on a 
deer's head. Ainſworth. 
Trocni'scy. 2. /þ [Troxiou®-; trochiſque, 
Fr. rrochiſcus, Latin.) A kind of ta- 
blet or lozenge. 
The trocbiſis of vipers, ſo much magnified, and 
the fleih of Inakes ſome ways condited ang cor- 


_ Baron. 
D. S .© 0 
1 participle paſſive of tread. 


Jeruſalem ſhall be trodden down of the Gentiles. 
PE Luke, xxi. 
| Thou, in fernal ſerpent, ſhalt not long 

Male in the clouds; like an autumnal Re 
or ughtning, thou ſhalt fall from heav'n rred down 
_ his feet. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
x vn the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
ad trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume. Add. « 
$007, the preterite of zread. | 
ay trade the grapes, and made merry, 

7 Tiuages, ix. 27. 
my r. /. [from trode, pret. of tread.] 
tung. C 
The trade is not ſo tickle. Spenſer. N 
ey never ſet foot on that ſame trode, ; 
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Tro'cLODYTE. 2. . [ 
who inhabits caves of the earth. 
| Procure me a troglodyte footman, who can catch 
a roe at his full ſpeed. Arbuthnet and Pope. 
To TROLL. v. a. [rrollen, to roll, Dutch; 
perhaps from zrochlea, Lat. a thing to 
turn round.] To move circularly ; to 
drive about. 1 
With the phant'ſies of hey troll, 
Troll about the bridal bowl, 
And divide the broad-bread cake, 
Round about the bride's ſtake, B. Jonſ. Underaw. 
To TROLL. v. 2. | 
1. To roll; to run round. 
How pleaſant, on the banks of Styx 
To troll it in a coach and fix! Swift. 
2. To fiſh for a pike with a rod which has 
a pulley towards the bottom, which 1 
ſuppoſe gives occaſion to the term. 
Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 
Nor trowle for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 
TRO'LLOP. à. /. [A low word, I know 
not whence derived.] A ſlatternly looſe 
woman. | 
TROLMYDAMES. 2. . [Of this word I 
know not the meaning. 
A fellow I have known to go about with 2ro/- 


mydames ; I knew him once a ſervant of the prince. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 


TRrO'NAGE, 1. J. Money paid for weigh- 
ing. 

TROOP. 2. / [troupe, Fr. troppa, Italian; 
troope, Dutch ; trop, Swediſh; troppa, 
low Latin.] 

1. A company; a number 

lected together. 

| That which ſhould accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I muſt not look to have. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


of people col- 


Invite me to a banquet, whoſe bright faces 

Caſt thouſand beams upon me like the ſun ? Shak. 
As the mind, by putting together the repeated 

ideas of unity, makes the collective mode of any 

number, as a ſcore, or a groſs ; ſo by putting to- 

gether ſeveral particular ſubſtances, it makes col- 

lective ideas of ſubſtances, as a trop, an army. 


HY Locke. 
2. A body of ſoldiers. 
Aneas ſeeks his abſent foe, 
And ſends his ſlaughter'd zr:ops to ſhades below. 


| Dryden, 
3- A ſmall body of cavalry, 

To TrooP. v. z. [from the noun. ] 

1. To march in a body, 

I do not, as an enemy to peace, | 
Troop in the throngs of military men, | 
But rather ſhew a while like feartul war. Shakc{p. 

They anon g 
With hundreds, and with thouſands, frocping came, 
Attended. Hilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Armies at the call of trumpet | 
Trop to their ſtandard, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
2. To march in haſte. 
| Vonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger, 
At whoſe approach ghoſts, wand'ring here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards. Shakeſpeare. 
The dry ſtreets flow'd with men, | 
That troop'd up to the king's capacious court. 
g Chapman, 
3- To march in company. | 

I do inveſt you jointly with my power, 
Preheminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majeſty. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

TRro'orER. x. . [from troop.] A horſe 
ſoldier. A trooper fights only on horſe- 


back; a dragoon marches on horſeback, | 


man, 


by baulke their right May, and ſtrain abroad. | 
Spenſer. | 


but fights either as a horſeman or foot- 


Saw you not a bleſſed zrcop | 


ak 9 8 $ 


euyNodiTig.] One | 
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Cuſtom makes us think well of any thing: what 


but eroopers and travellers? yet not many years 
fince it was all the faſhion, _» Grews 
Tork. 2. J. Lr; trope, Fr. tropus, 
Latin.) A change of a word from its 
original ſignification; as, the clouds 
foretel rain, for forsſbe xo. 
For rhe: orick he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. Hudib. 
If this licence be included in a fingle word, it 
admits of tropes ; if in a ſentence, of figures. Dryd. 
Tro'eHleD. adj, [from trophy.] Adorned 
with trophies. 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The trophy'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, 5 
And hauut their ſlumbers in the pompous ſhade. 
Pope. 
TO“ HY. 1. . Itropæum, trophæum, Lat.] 
Something ſhewn or treaſured up in proof 
of victory, . 
What trophy then ſhall I moſt fit deviſe, 
In which 1 may record the memory 
Of my love's conqueſt, peerleſs beauty's prize 
Adorn'd with honour, love, and chaſtity ? Spenſert 
To have borne 
His bruiſed helmet and his bended ſword 
Before him through the city, he forbids ; 
Giving all trepby, ſignal, and oſtent, 
Quite from himſelf to God. Shakeſpeare's Herry V. 
There lie thy bones, 
Till we with tropbies do adorn thy tomb. Shakeſpe 
Twice will I not review the morning's riſe, 
Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 
And ſplit thy heart for wearing it. Shakeſpeare. 
In ancient times, the trophies erected upon the 
place of the victory, the triumphs of the generals 
upon their return, the great donatives upon the 
diſbanding of the armies, were things able to in- 
flame all men's courage. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Around the poſts hung heimets, darts, and ſpears, 
And captive chariots, axes, ſhields, and bars, 
And broken beaks of ſhips, the trophies of their 
wars. Dryden. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 
To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Set up each ſenſeleſs wretch for nature's boaſt, 
On whom praiſe ſhines, as tropbies on a poſt, 
. | Yeung. 
Tro'eical. adj. [from trope.]J _ 
1. Rhetorically changed from the original 
meaning. _ IS 
A ſtrict and literal acceptation of a looſe and 
tropical expreſſion was a ſecond ground. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The words are tropical or figurative, and im- 
port an hyperbole, which is a way of expreſſing 
things beyond what really and naturally they are 
in themſelves. Soutb. 
The foundation of all parables is, ſome analogy 
or ſimilitude between the tropical or allufive part 
of the parable, and the thing intended by it. 
South's Sermons. 


2. [From zropich.] Placed near the tro- 
pick ; belonging to the tropick, 
The pine apple is one of the tropical fruits. 
| Salmon. 
TRO PICK. . / [tropique, Fr. tropicus, 
Lat.] 


of Cancer, and the ſouth the tropick of 


Capricorn. 5 
Under the rropick is our language ſpoke, 
And part of Flanders hath recciv'd our yoke. 
. Waller. 
Since on ev'ry ſea, on ev'ry coaſt, 
Your men have been diftreſs'd, your navy toſt, 
Seven times the ſun has either tropic view'd, 
The winter baniſh'd, and the ſpring renew'd. 


r- and >cyO-.] Varied by tropes z 


| 


X x2 changed 


can be more indecent than for any to wear boots 


The line at which the ſun turns 
back, of which the north has the tropick 


TroPoLO'GICAL. adj. [ rropologique, Fr, 2 
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1. The jolting high pace of a horſe. | 


2. Truth; verity. | 


_- Betrothed ; affianced. 
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, 
changed from the original import of the 
words. | 


TroroLOGY. 2. /. [rene and 7e. 
A rhetorical mode of ſpeech including 


tropes, or a change of ſome word from | 


the original meaning. 
Not attaining the deuterology and ſecond inten- 
tion of words, they omit their ſuperconſequences, 
coherences, figures, or tropologies, and are not per- 
ſuaded beyond their literalities. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


'Tro'ssERS. 2. , [troufſes, Fr.] Breeches ; 
hoſe. See we a 1 21 


Vou rode like a kern of Ireland; your French | 
hoſe off, and in your ſtrait troſers. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
To TROT. v. u. [trotter, French; trotten, | 


Dutch. ] 


3. To move with a high jolting pace. 

Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, 
to ride on a bay trotting horſe, over four-inched 
bridges, to courſe his own ſhadow for a traitor. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


Whom doth time tro: withal ? 


He trots bard with a young maid, between 
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1. To diſturb ; to perplex. . 15 
An hour before the worſhipp'd ſun 
Peer'd through the golden window of the eaſt, _ 
A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. SHE. 


Never tronble yourſelf about thoſe faults which 
age will cure. 1: Locke on Education. 
2. To afflict; to grieve. 5 
It would not trouble me to be ſlain for thee, but 
much it torments me to be ſlain by thee. Sidney. 
They pertinaciouſly maintain, that afflictions 

are no real evils, and therefore a wiſe man ought 
not to be troubled at them. » Tillotſon. 
Though it is in vain to be zroubled for that 
which I cannot chuſe, yet I cannot chuſe but be 

. aflited. Tiilotſon, 


3. To diſtreſs ; to make uneaſy. 


vide for his own intereſt, and troubled not himſelf 
for that of others. Clarendon. 
Be not diſmay'd nor troubled at theſe tidings. 


; Milton. 
He was ſore troubled in mind, and much diſ- 
treſſed. i ; 1 Mac. 


the contract of her marriage and the day it is ſo- 4. To buſy ; to engage overmuch, 


lemnized : if the interim be but a ſevennight, 

time's pace is ſo hard, that it ſeems the length of 

ſeven years. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

Take a gentle trotting horſe, and come up and 

ſee your old friends. Dennis. 

2. To walk faſt; or, to travel on foot : in 
a ludicrous or contemptuous ſenſe, 


Taor. 2. / [tret, French, from the verb.] 


His honeſty is not 
So looſe or eaſy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glitt'ripg look it blind: 
Who rides his ſure and even tr, 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 
Herbert. 
Here lieth one who did moſt truly prove, 
That he could never die while he could move; 
So hung his deſtiny, never to rot 
While he might fill jog on and keep his zrot. | 
Milton. 
The virtuoſo's faddle will amble when the world 
is upon the hardeſt trot. Dryden. 
2. An old woman, in contempt. I know 
not whence derived. 
Give him gold enough, and marry him to an old 
trot with ne'er a tcoth in her head: why, nothing 
comes amiſs, ſo money comes withal. 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
How now, bold-face ! cries an old trot; ſirrah, 
we eat our own hens, and what you eat you ſteal. 
* L' Eftrange.' 
"TroTH. 2. /. [irouth, Old Engliſh; cneoð, 
Saxon.] | 
1. Belief; faith; fidelity. 
Saint Withold met the night-mare, 
Bid her light and her trotb plight. Shakeſpeare. 
Stephen aſſails the realm, obtains the crown, 
Such tumults raiſing as torment them both: 
Th' afflicted tate, divided in their trotb 
And partial faith, moſt miſerable grown, 
Endures the while. Daniel's Civil War. 


In troth, thou *rt able to inſtruct grey hairs, 
And teach the w:ly African deceit. Addiſon's Cato. 
TRO'THLEss. ad, [from troth.] Faithleſs ; 
treacherous. 
Thrall to the faithleſs waves and troth efs ſky. 
. =: 1 Fairfax. 
'TROTHPLIGHT. adj. [trcth and plight.] 


= * This, your ſon in law, 'F 
Is trothpiight to your daughter... 
: Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale 


1. One that walks a jolting pac e. 


Wh. Wt Y 


many things. Luke, x. 41. 

5. To give occaſion of labour to. A word 
of civility or ſlight regard. 

I will not trouble myſelf to prove that all terms 

are not definable, from that progreſs in infinitum 


which it will lead us into. Locke. 

6. To teize; to vex. | 
The boy ſo troubles me z 

"Tis paſt enduring. | Shakeſpeare. 


7. To diſorder; to put into agitation or 


commotion. 
A woman mov'd is like a fountain zroubled 
Muddy, ill ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
An angel went down into the pool and zroubled 
the water; whoſoever firſt after the rroubling ſtep- 
ped in was made whole, Fohn, v. 4. 
God looking forth will trouble all his hoſt. Milt. 


Hear how ſhe the ear employs; ; 


Seas are troubled when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Dawies. 


bottom, that rroubles and defiles the water. South. 
The beſt law in our days is that which con- 
tinues our judges during their good behaviour, 
without leaving them to the mercy of ſuch who 
might, by an undue influence, trouble and pervert 
the courſe of juſtice. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Thy force alone their fury can reſtrain, 
And ſmooth the waves, or ſwell the troubled main. 
. Dryden. 
8. In low language.] To ſue for a debt. 
TRO“U BLE. 2. . | trouble, French. ] 


1. Diſturbance; perplexity. 
They all his hoſt derided, while they ſtood | 
A while in trouble. Milton. 


2. Affliction; calamity. 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. Shak. Macbeth. 
3. Moleſtation ; obſtruction; inconveni- 
ence. 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriours, leſt the fiend 
Some new trcuble raife. Milton, 
4. Uneaſineſs; vexation. 
1 have dream'd 
Of much offence and rreuble, which my mind 
| Knew never till this irkſome night. Milton. 


4 


ö 


| TrowvuBLER. 2. , [ from trouble. ] Diſ- 


turber ; confounder. 
Unhappy falls that hard neceflity, 
Quoth he, the troubler of my happy peace, 


— — Is yer 


And vowed foe of my felicity. Spenſer, 


7% TROUBLE. v. 4. [zroubler, French. ] 


But think not here to trouble holy reſt. Milton. 


He had credit enough with his maſter to pro- 


Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about 


Their office is the troubled air to take. Davies. 


It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the | 


| TrRo'UBLE-STATE. 


Heay'ns hurl down their ind 
| On thee, thou troubler of = os 


The beſt temper of minds defireth deal han. 
and true honour; the lighter, po lr ood name 
plauſe; the more depraved, ful Rao ty and 2p. 
ny; as is ſeen in great conquerors = and tyran. 
the world, and more in arch-heretick more 
He knowing well that nation 1 1 ** 
Whoſe chief ſupport and finews are of agg 
Our nation's ſolid virtue did oppoſe 83 
To the rich troublers of the world's renoſe, 17 

The ſword juſtly drawn by us His 66 als, 
be ſheathed, till the power of the * OY 
our peace be par e eee, 
Gone for the "pg 1 1 728. 

TRO'UBLESOME. adj. [from tab) © 
1. Vexatious ; unealy ; afflictive. 
| Heav'n knows 
By what bye-paths and indirect crooked ways 
J met this crown; and I myſelf know well” 
How troubleſome it ſat upon my bead: 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with bette; quiet, Cal, 
He muſt be very wiſe that can” forbear b.. 
troubled at things very traubleſeme. Ti, 
2. Full of moleſtation, "i 

Though our paſſage through this world be ce... 
and . e 1 Ms ugh 
and, the reſt and contentment at the end will yk 
ample recompence. Attwl; . 

3. Burdenſome; tireſome; weariſome. 

My mother will never be trenblie to me, Piss 

4. Full of teaſing buſineſs, 1 

All this could not make us accuſe her, thoyoh 
made us almoſt pine away for ſpight, to loſe uy 
of our time in ſo troubleſome an idienci;, ditt. 

5. Slightly haraſſing. 
They, eas'd the putting off 
Theſe troubleſome diſguiſes which we wear, Ilir. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being ſo troubleſome a bedfellow? SH. Hen IV, 
6. Unſeafonably engaging ; improperly 
importuning. 
She of late is lightened of her womb, 
That her to ſee ſhould be but treue, Feed. 
7. Importunate; teaſing. 

Two or three troubleſome old nurſes never let me 

have a quiet night's reft with knocking me up, 

; | | Arvuthr:t 
TRO'UBLESOMELY. adv. [from tra! 
ſome.] Vexatiouſly ; weariſomely; un- 
ſeaſonably ; importunately. 

Though men will not be fo ruin critical 

as to correct others in the uſe of words; yet, 
where truth is concerned, it can be no fault to d. 
fire their explication. Las 
'TrRo'UBLESOMENESS. 2. /. {from rind. 
bae.]  * 
1. Vexatiouſneſs ; uneaſineſs. 

The lord treaſurer complained f the all fr. 
neſs of the place, for that the exchequer vw: 
empty: the chancellor anſwered, Be of good care 
for now you ſhall fee the bottom of your bus 
at the firſt, Pai 

2. Importunity ; unſeafonablenets. 

1. J. | trouble and 
| fate.] Diſturber of a community; pube 
lick makebate. | 

Thoſe fair baits theſe treudle-fatcs ſtil ule, 
Pretence of common good, the king's il! cone 
Mutt be caſt forth. Dani: Civil Wars 

'Tro"uBLOvs. ad). [ from trouble.) Tamil 
tuous ; confuſed; diſordered ; put 101 
commotion. An elegant word, but cl 


uſed. | 

He along would fly 
Upon the ſtreaming rivers, port to find; , ; 
And oft would dare to tempt the treubicus r, 
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Soon as they this mock king did 5 2 
Their troublaus rife they Rinted b) and by. mo 
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No other noiſe, nor people's froublovs erioss, 
« ill are wont t annoy the walled ane” er 
Might there be heard. 5 8 ea pen „ 
As a tall ſnip toſſed in troublous ſeas, 
Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey 
* ene wrmbiags . 
e 8 Shakeſpeare. 
Only one ſupply- BS. 
In four years troublous and expenſive reign. Daniel. 
Tro'viR. 2. ,. [trouver, French. ] In the 
common law, is an action which a man 
bath againſt one that having found any 
of his goods refuſeth to deliver them 
upon deman . Comwvel. 
Tao GH. 7 J. LH, znoh, Saxon; zroch, 
Dutch; zrow, Daniſh 3 rraug, Iſlandick ; 
trago, Italian. ] Any thing hollowed and 


open longitudinally on the upper fide, 
The bloody boar 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruitful vines, 
Seills your warm blood hike waſh, and makes his 
trough 
In vour einbowel'd boſoms. Rich 
They had no ſhips but big ryoughs, which they 
call canoes. Abbot's D:ſcription of the World. 
Where there is a good quick fall of rain-water, 
lay a half rrcugh of ſtone, of a good length, th. ec 
foot deep, with one end upon the high ground, 
the other upon the low; cover the trough with 
brakes gold thickneſs, and caſt ſand upon the 
top of the brakes, the lower end of the trough 
will run Uke a ipring of water. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Some log, perhaps, upon the water ſwam, 
An ufel-fs drift, which rudely cut within, 
And hallow'd, firſt a-floating treugb became, 
And croſs tome riv*let paſſage did begin. Dryden 
That alio is accounted virgin quickſilver, Which; 
| having no need to paſs the fire, is ſeparated by water 
ſirſt in a fieve, and afterwards in a long tr:vgh. 
Erown's Travels. 
The water diſſolves. the particles of ialt mixed 
in the ne, and is conveyed by long troughs and 
canals irom the mines to Hall, where it is receive 
in vaſt ciiterns, and baited off. Addiſn. 
To TrRoUL, v. z. [trollen, to roll, Dutch.] 
See TROLL. 
1. To move volubly. 
Bred only, and completed, to the taſte 
Of luſtful appetence; to ſing, to dance, 
To dreſs, and troul the tongue, and roll the eye. 
Milton. 


- 4 
31 
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2. To utter volubly. 
Let us be jocund. Will you troul the catch 
You taught me while-ere ? Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
To TROUNCE. v. a, [derived by Skinner 
from troac or tronſon, French, a club.] 
To puniſh by an indictment or informa- 
tion. | 
More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or ſeal, or breaking gold; 
For which ſo many, that renounc'd 
Their plighted contracts, have been tronnc'd. 
| : Hudibras. 
If you talk of peaching, I'll peach firſt: III 
 Ireance you for offering to corrupt my honeſty. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
Trovse, 11 /. trouſſe, French; truiſh, 
Tzo'vszrs. J Erſe.] Breeches; hoſe. See 
Tgoss ERS. | 
The leather quilted jack ſerves under his ſhirt 
ef mail, and to cover his zrouſe on horſeback. 
ED Spenſer en Ireland. 
Nr unſightlineſs and pain in the leg may be 
Aped by wearing a laced ſtocking; a laced treuſe 
i do as much for the thigh. M iſeman's Surgery. 
KOUT, 2. /. ( cnuhx, Sax. trocta, truta, 
trutta, Lat, 


| 


N 


1. A delicate ſpotted fiſh inhabiting brooks |. 


anch quick ſtreams. 8 | 


Shakeſp. Richard III. 
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The pond will keep trout and ſalmon in their ſea- | 
fonable plight, but not in their reddiſh grain. 
— ö 4H * - Carew. 
- Worſe than the anarchy at ſea, 
Where fiſhes on each other prey 
Where ev'ry trout can make as high rants 
O'er his inferiours as our tyrants. Swoift. 
2. A familiar phraſe for an honeſt, or per- 
haps for a ſilly fellow. 
Here comes the trout that muſt be caught with 
. tickling. Shakeſpeare. 
To Trow. v. . [ cneodðian, Saxon; troe, 
Daniſh. ] | 
1, To think ; to imagine ; to conceive. A 
word now diſuſed, and rarely uſed even 
in ancient writers but in familiar lan- 
guage. g 
What handſomeneſs, trozv you, can be obſerved 
in that ſpeech, which is made one knows not to 
whom ? Sidney. 
Is there any reaſonable man, trœao you, but will 
Judge it. meeter that our ceremonies of Chriſtian 
religion ſhould be Popiſh, than Turkiſh or Hea- 
theniſh.? | Hocker. 
To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland; and *tis time, I trezo. Shak. 
O rueful day! rueful indeed, I trow, Gay. 
2, To believe. 
Lend lets than thou oweſt, 
Learn more than thou treweſt, Shak, King Lear. 
TRrow. interject. | for I trow, or trow you.) 
An exclamation of inquiry. 
Well, if you be nut turn'd Turk, there is no 
more ſailing by the ftar, © | 
hat means the fool, trow ? Shakeſpeares 
'Tro'weL. 1. . [truelle, Fr. trulla, Lat.] 
i. A trowel is a tool to take up the mor- 
tar with, and ſpread it on the bricks ; 


with which allo they cut the bricks to 


alio ſtop the joints. ö Moon. 
This was dext'rous at his trowel, 
That was bred to kill a cow well. STWifts 


2. It is uſed for any coarſe inſtrument, 
How ſhall 1 anſwer-you ?- 
— As wit and fortune will. 
— Or as the deſtinies decree. . 
— Well ſaid, that was laid on-with a trowwel.”. 
; Sha Re / peare. 
The moſt accurate engravings or emboſiments 
ſeem ſuch rude, bungling, deformed works, as if 
they had been done with a mattock, or a tre. 
Wilkins. 


TRov. A kind of weight by 
which gold and bread are weighed, con- 
ſiſting of theſe denominations: a pound 
= 12 ounces; 

weights; pennyweight = 24 grains. 

The Engliſh phyſicians make uſe of 


The Romans left their ounce.in Britain, now 
our averdupois ounce, for our troy ounce we had 
elſewhere. | Arbuthnot, 

TRUANT, 2. , [truand, old Fr. treuwant, 
Dutch, à vagabond.] An idler; one 
who wanders idly about, neglecting his 
duty or employment. To play the truani 


leave. | 
For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 


5 8 | 


ſuch lengths as they have occaſion, and | 


TRroOY-WEIGHT. * from Trozes, Fr.] 


ounce = 20 penny- | 


troy-weight after the following manner: 


Grains | 
20 |Scruple| 
60 3 Drachm | 
480 24 | 8 JOunce] | 
5760 | 288 | 96. | 12 Pound. 


is, in ſchools, to ſtay from ſchool without | 
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Though myſelf have been an idle truam, 
Omiĩtting the ſweet benefit of time, 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection; 
Yet hath Sir Protheus made fair advantage of his 
days. Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the 
knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to our 
induſtry, that we might not live like idle loiterers 
and truants. OTE” More. 
Our ſhips are laden with the Trojan ſtore, 
And you like truants come too late aſhore. 


Dryden's uneid. 
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Tru'anT. adj. Idle; wandering from- 
buſineſs ; lazy; loitering, Fr - 


What keeps you from Wertemberg * - 
A truant diſpoſition, good my lord. : 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf, 
And chid his truant youth with ſuch a grace, 
As if he maſter'd there a double ſpirit, | 
Of teaching, and of learning inſtantly. Shakeſpe 
Where thou ſeeſt a ſingle ſheep remain 
In ſhades aloof, or couch'd upon the plain, 
Or late to lag behind with truant pace, 
Revenge the crime. | Dryden. 
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To TRU'aNT. v. 1. [iruander, to beg 
about a country, French; truwanten, old. 
German.] To idle at a diſtance from 


duty; to loiter ; to be lazy. 
Tis double wrong to truant with your bed, 
And let her read it in thy looks at board. Shakeſp, 


Trxu"AaNTSHIP. z. J. [trualie, old French; 


gary.] Idleneſs ; negligence ; neglect of 
ſtudy or buſineſs, 

The maſter ſhould not chide with him if the 
child have done his diligence, and uſed no fruant- 


ſhip. Aſcbam. 
TRUBS. z. J. [tuver, Lat.] A ſort of herb. 
Ainſworth, 

Txu'BTAIL. 2. . A ſhort ſquat woman. 
Ainſworth. 


Tuck. 2. /. [truga, low Lat. tregua, Ital. 
truie, old French. ] 
1. A temporary peace; a ceſſation of hot- 
tilities. 
Leagues and traces made between ſuperſtitious 
perſons, and ſuch as ſerve God aright. Hooker. 
They pray in vain to have fin pardoned, which 
ſeek not alſo to prevent fin by prayer, evea every 
particular fin, by prayer againſt all ſin, except men 
ean name ſome trantgreſſon wherewith we ought 
to have truce. Hooker « 
All this utter'd 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent, 
Could not make truce with the unruly ſpleen 
Of Tybalt, deaf to peace. Shakeſfearee 
This token ferveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourſelves, and all our followers. Shake/p. 
Men ſhall be lovers of their own ſelves, without 
natural affection, truce breakers. 2 Tim, iii. 3. 
Leſt the truce with treaſon ſhould be mixt, 
Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. Dryden. 
Shadwell till death true dulneſs would maintain; 
And in his ſather's right, and realm's defence, 
Ne'er would have peace with wit, nor truce with 
. ſenſe. Dryden. 
2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion ; ſhort quiet. 
There he may find 
Trucz to his reſtleſs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkſome hours. ATiltos: ; 
Sickneſſes, which in the latter years of his life 
gave him but ſhort and ſeldom truce. Fell. 


TxVcIDATTION. 2. / from zrucide, Lat. 
The act of killing. | | 
To TRUCK. v. #. [troquer, Fr. truccare, 
Ital. zrocar, Spaniſh ; deduced by Sa/- 
maſius from Tewyeuw, to get money.] To 
traffick by exchange; to give vne com- 


J have a rruant been to chivalry, Shakejpeare. 


— 


modity for another. 
RSS, 7. 


from truant : truandiſe in Chaucer is beg 
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To Truck. v. 4. To give in exchange; | 
to exchange. ; | 

- The Indians truck gold for glaſſes, L'Eftrange. 

Oo, miſer! go; for lucre ſell thy ſoul, 
Truck __ for wares, and trudge from pole to 

ole ; 

has hes may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 
_ See, what a vaſt eſtate he left his ſon! ' Dryden. | 
I fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our 
goods, like the wild Indians, with each other. 


| | Seoift. 
Trvcx. 7. . [from the verb.] 
1. Exchange; traffick by exchange. 
It is no leſs requiſite to maintain a truck in moral 
offices, than in the common buſineſs of commerce. 
L'Eſtrange. 
Love is covetous; I muſt have all of you: heart 
for heart is an equal truck. Diyden. 
2. [Tezzo;.] Wooden wheels for carriage 
of cannon. Ainſworth. 
20 TRuUCKLE. v. rn, [This word is, I be- 
lieve, derived from zrucklebed, which is 
always ander another bed.] To be in a 
fate of ſubjection or inferiority, to 
yield; to creep. | 
Shall our nation be in bondage thus | 


Unto a land that truckles under us? Cleaveland, | 4+ Genuine; real; not counterfeit. | 
The darkneſs is paſt, and the true light now 


For which ſo many a legal cuckold 
Has been run down in courts, and truckled. 
: | Hudibras.. 
Men may be Riff and obſtinate upon a wrong 
ground, and ply and truck/e too upon as falſe a 


foundations L'Eſtrange. And teach that truth is trucft poeſy. Cooley. 

Religion itſelf is forced to zruckle to worldly po- Religion, as it is the moſt valuable thing in the 

licy. Norris. world, ſo it gives the true} value to them who pro- 

His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, mote the practice of it by their example and au- 

But diſcontent againſt the times: thority. | Atterbury. 
For had we made him timely offere, 5. Faithful; not perfidious 3 ſteady. 


To raile his poſt or fill his coffers, ö 

Perhaps he might have eruck/cd down, | 

Like other brethren of his gown. Seoift. 

They were ſubdued and inſulted by Alexander's 
captains, and continued under ſeveral revolutions 
a tmall trucłling ſtate, of no name till they fell 
under the Romans, Swift, 

Trv'cKLEBED, Or :?rundlebed. n. ſ. pro- 
perly troclebed; from troclea, Latin, or 
| Teox0%5-] A bed that runs on wheels un- 

der a higher bed. | 

There *s his chamber, his houſe, his caſtle, his 
ſtanding bed and trucklebed. 

SH eres Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
Tf he that is in battle lain 

Be in the bed of honour lain 

He that is beaten may be ſaid 

To lie in honour's trucklcbed.  MHludibras. 


Tru CULENCE. n./. [truculentia, Lat.] 
1. Savageneſs of manners. 
2. Terribleneſs of aſpect. 


TR cu ENT. 8dj. [truculentus, Latin.] 
4. Savage; barbarous. | | 
A barbarous Scythia, where the - ſavage and 
truculent inhabitants transfer themſelves from place 
to place in waggons, as they can find paſture, and 
dive upon milk, and fleſh roaſted in the ſun at the 
pomels of their ſaddles. Kay. 
2. Terrible of aſpect. 
3. Deſtructive; cruel. | | 
Peſtilential ſeminaries, according to their groſſ- 


$ 


neſs or ſubtilty, cauſe more or leſs tyuculent plagues, 6. Honeſt ; not fraudulent. | | 


ſome of ſuch malignity, that they erecate in two 
hours. Harvey on the Plague. 
To TRUDPGE. u. u. [eruggiolare, Ital.] To 
travel laboriouſly ; to jog on; to march 
heavily on. = 
No men is ſecure, but night-walking heralds, 
That trudge between the king and miſtreſs Shore. 


Shakeſpeare.) 7, Exactly; truly conformable to a rule. 
If all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch 
fair platforms, had rigorouſly obierved it, they had} 


No ſooner was he fit to trudge, 
But. both made ready to diſlodge. Hudibras. n | 
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Away they trudged together, and about mid- 
night got to their journey's end. L'Eftrange. 
Once a poor rogue, tis true, I trod the ſtreet, 
And trudg d to Rome upon my naked feet: 
Gold is the greateſt god. Dryden's Juvenal. | 
He that will know the truth muſt leave the 
beaten track, which none but ſervile minds trudge 
continually in. - : Locke. 
TRUE. 44%. I rneopa, tnupa, Saxon. ] 
1. Not falſe; not erroneous; agreeing 
with fact, or with the nature of things. 
Of thoſe he choſe the falſeſt two, 
And fitteſt for to forge true ſeeming lies. Spenſer. 
Teeth hadſt thou in thy head when thou waſt 
born ; 
And, if the reſt be true which I have heard, 
Thou cam' into the world with thy legs forward. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Heſperian fables true, 
If true, here only. Milton. 
What you faid had not been true, 
If ſpoke by any elſe but you. Corvley. 
2. Not falſe; agreeing with our own 
thoughts. A 
3. Pure from the crime of falſchood ; vera- 


cious. 5 | 
A true witneſs delivereth ſouls. Proverbs. | 


ſnineth. 1 Jobn. 
Among unequals what ſociety 

Can ſort ? What harmony or true delight? Milton. 
Unbind the charms that in light fables lie, 


My revenge is now at Milford, would I had 
wings to follow it! come avd be true. Ns: 
Shakeſpeare”s Cymbeline. 
So young, and ſo untender ? : 
— o young, my lord, and true. 
w——Lct it be ſo; thy truth then be thy dower. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Do not ſee | 
My fair roſe wither yet look up; behold, 
That you in pity may diſſolve to dew, 
And wath him treſh again with true love tears. 
Shakeſpeare 
T 'l] rather die 
Deſerted, than oblige thee with a fat 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly aſſur'd 
Remarkably ſo late of thy fo true, 
So faithful, love unequal' d. Milton's Par, Loft. 
The firſt great work 2 
Is, that yourſelf may to yourſelf be true. Reoſcom. 
When this fire is kindled, both fides inflame it : 
all regard of merit is loſt in perſons employed, and 
theſe only choſen that are true to the party. Temple. 
Smil'd Venus, to behold her own true knight 
Obtain the conqueſt, though he loſt the fight. 
| Dryden. 
True to the king her principles are found; 
Oh that her practice were but half ſo ſound! 
Stedfaſt in various turns of ſtate ſhe ſtood, 
And ſcal'd her vow'd affection with her blood. 
Dryden. 
The trueſt hearts for Voiture heav'd with ſighs ; 
Voiture was wept by all the brighteſt eyes. Pope. 
True to his charge, the bard preſerv'd her long 
In honour's limits; ſuch the pow'r of ſong. Pepe. | 


The thieves have bound the true men: now 
could thou and I rob the thieves, and go merrily to 
London, it would be argument for a week. 

| Shak:ſpeare's Henry IV. 
Tf king Edward be as truc and juſt, 
As I am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, 
This day ſhould Clarence cloſely be mew'd up. 


Shakeſpeare, } © 
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ene things more regularly true, but vitha "mA 
Þ N H « Dryden'; Dufres 
A circle abe 5 
3 ly ru:. 5 
Tickel's firſt book how not want its m. 
but J was diſappointed in my expeckaon 
tranſlation nicely true to the original; Ts 0 
thoſe parts where the greateſt exactnei, ſee of 
demanded, he has been the leaft caretul. al, wy: 
8. Rightful, 0 
They leize the ſceptre ; 
Then loſe it to a ſtranger, that the true 
Anointed King Meſſiah might be born 
Barr'd of his right, 1m: 
TRUEBO'RN, adj. [true and beyn,] 3 
ing a right by birth to any title.. 
Where'er T wander, boaſt of this! can, 
Though baniſh'd, yet a truchorn Engliſhman, 
- - 8 9 keſpens 
Let him that is a trueborn at ae 
And ſtands upon the honour of his birth, 
From off this briar pluck a white roſe with me, 
| : . 8 Pabeſpear:, 
TRUEBRE'D, adj, [true and bred.] Of a 
right breed. | 
Iwo of them I know to be as frucbred coward: 
as ever turned back. Sbabe frre. 
Bauble do you call him? he's a ſubſtantial trut. 
bred beaſt, bravely forehanded. : 
| Drypden's Don Sebaſize, 
TRUEHEARTED. adj. [true and bear.) 
Honeſt; faithful. 


I have known no honeſter or truerbearted min: 
fare thee well. Shakeſpeare, 
Trvu'ELOVE. 2. /. An herb. | 
TRUELO'VEKNOT, 72. / [true, live, 
TRUELO'VERSKNOT. 1 and {z.} Lines 
drawn through each other with many 
involutions, conſidered as the emblem 
of interwoven affection. 
I *ll carve your name on barks of trees 
With truelovelnots, and flouriſhes, 
That ſhall infuſe eternal ſpring, —Hudibra, 
Trvu'EnEss. 2. /; [from true. Sincerity ; 
faithfulneſs. | 
I) he even carriage between two factions proceed- 
eth not always of moderation, but of a truen; ta , 
a man's ſelf, with end to make ule of both. r 
| Bacin's Et. 
TRUEPENNY, 2. . [true and penny.] 4 
familiar phraſe for an honeſt fellow. 
Say*ſt thou ſo? art thou there, truepenny ? 
Come on. Shakeſpeare, 
TRUFFLE, 2. , [trufle, iruffe, French, ] 
In Italy, the uſual method for the finding or 
truffles, or ſubterraneous muſhrooms, called by the 
Italians tartufali, and in Latin tubera terre, is by 
tying a cord to the hind leg of a pig, and criving 
him, obſerving where he begins to root. Rays 
TRUuG. 2. /. A hod for mortar. 
TRULL. 2. /. {trulla, Italian. 


1. A low whore; a vagrant ſtrumpet. 
I'm ſure I ſcar'd the dauphin and his ti. 
Shake tere. 
A trull who fits : 
By the town wall, and for her living %nits. Drydrte 
So Mievius, when he drain'd his {kull, 
| To celebrate ſome ſuburb erull; 
His ſimilies in order ſet, 
And ev'ry crambo he cou'd get; 
Before he could his poem cloſe, 5 
The lovely nymph had loſt her noſe. Suit 
2. It ſeems to have had firſt at leaſt a neu- 
tral ſenſe: a girl; a lais; 2 wench. 
Among the reit of all the route, 
A paſſing proper laſſe, 
A white-hair'd trall, of twenty years, 
Or neere about there was: 
In ſtature pang all the reſt, 
A gallant girl for hewe; : 
To be e with towniſh nymphs, "ith 
So fair the was co viewe. Te, 
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raw v. ad. [from true. 

i, According to truth; not 
fully ; honeſtly. . 4 

They thought they might do it, not only wil- 

- oly, becauſe they loved him ; and ** becauſe 

ach lade was the mind of the people; l _ ſafely, 
ing was agree reto. 

becauſe the who ruled the king gr _ 

ath can avail the patron long; for 


No untr 
: hoovefully ſpoken. 
things moſt truly are moſt behoovetully ſp — 
„ Really ; without fallacy. 
* Finom alone is truly fair. Milton. 


h as. are efficaciouſly called, juſtified, and 
dete, while they live, are truly holy, and, when 
they die, are perfectly holy. Pearſors 


3 Exactly; ] 


judging 0 


f things truly, and as they are in them- 
ſelves. 


Scuth, 


letive. : | 
1 have not undertaken it out of any wanton 


eaſure in mine own pen; nor truly without of- 
ted pondering with myſelf beforehand what cen- 
ſures I might incur. 


French ; tromba, Italian. ] 


muſick. | 


U's (word did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Yet firſt to thoſe ychain'd in ſleep, 
The wakeful trump of doom muſt thunder through 


the deeps 
I heard 
The teiching courſers and the ſoldiers cry, 
And ſounding trumps that ſeem'd to tear the ſky. 
| Dryden. 


e 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies, 
To earth whoſe body lent, | 
Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, . 
| But not more innocent. | 
When the archangel's trump ſhall blow, 
And ſouls to bodies join, 
What crowds thall wiſh their lives below 
Had been as ſhort as thine ! Weſley. 
2, [Corrupted from triumph. Latimer, ill 
a Chriſtmas ſermon, exhibited a game 
a: cards, and made the ace of hearts 
trizmph, Fox.] A winning card; a card 
that has particular privileges in a game. 
Him Baſto follow'd, but his fate more hard, 


Now her heart with pleaſure jumps, 
She ſcarce remembers what is trumps. Swift. 
j To put 70 or upon the Tx uU. To put 
to the laſt expedient, | 
We are now ut upon our laſt trump; the fox is 
exth20, but 1 ſhall ſend my two terriers in after 
im. Dryden. 


To Tavur. w. a. [from the noun. ], 
„ To win with a trump card. 
2, - Tauur up. [from tromper, Fr. to 
» eat. ] To deviſe z to forge. 
RUMPERY, u. % [ tromperie, French, a 
cheat.] | : 
„ vonething fallaciouſly ſplendid; ſome- 
tung of leſs value than it ſeems, 
. ben in my houſe bring hither, 
N * tate to catch theſe thieves. Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 
*Uchood ; empty talk. 
_ —_ into parts the ſtory of the creation, 
A 1 it over in a myſtical ſenſe, wrap- 
— | g up mixed with other their own trumpery, 
} nave ſought to obſcure the truth thereof. 
of Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
. Something of no value; trifles. 


0% „ 


falſely; faith 


Ye. | i | 
Right reaſon is nothing elſe but the mind of man | 


1. Indeed: a ſlight. affirmation , almoſt ex- . 


Motten. 
TRUMP; . / [trompe, Dutch, and old | 


. A trumpet; an inſtrument of warlike | 


Whilt any trump did found, or drum ſtruek up, 


Milton. | 


Giin'd but one trump and one plebeian card. Pope. | 
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TRU 
Embrios and idiots, eremits and friars, 


White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. 
Milton. 


Another cavity of the head was ſtuffed with bil- 


letdoux, pricked dances, and other trumpery of the 


ſame nature. Addiſon. 
Tru MPET. . J. [trompette, French and 


Dutch! 
1. An inſtrument of martial muſick founded 
by the breath. | 


N What *s the buſineſs, 
That ſuch a hideous trumpet calls to parley _ 
The ſleepers of the houſe ? Shakeſpeare. 


If any man of quality will maintain upon Ed- 
mund earl of Gloſter, that he is a manifold traitor, 
let him appear by the third ſound of the trumpet. 

Shakeſpeare*s King Lear. 

As diſperſt ſouldiers, at the trumpet's call, 

Haſte to their colours all. Corvley. 
He blew 


His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince perhaps 

When God deſcended, and perhaps once more 

To ſound at gen'ral doom, 

Filled all the regions. Milton, 
The laſt loud truripet's wond*rous ſound 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 
And-wake the nations under ground. Roſcommon. 
Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfold, 

But they move more in lofty numbers told 

By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 

We learn that ſound, as well as ſenſe, perſuades. 


Maler. 
The trumpet's loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 
With fhrill notes of anger, 
And mortal 2larms. Dryden. 


Every man is the maker of his own fortune, 
and muſt be in ſome meaſure the trumpet of his 


fame. Tatler. 
Let the loud trumpet ſound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The ſhrill echoes rebound. Pope. 


2. In military ſtyle, a trumpeter. 

a He wiſely deſired, that a trumpet might be firſt 

ſent for a paſs. Clarendon 
Among our forefathers, the enemy, when tiere 

was a king in the field, demanded by a trumpet in 

what part he reſided, that they might avoid firing 

upon the royal pavilion. Addiſen. 


3. One who celebrates; one who praiſes. 
Glorious followers, who make themſet.es as 
trumpets of the commendation of thoſe they fol- 
low, taint buſineſs for want of ſecrecy, and ex- 
port honuur from a man, and make him a return 
in envy, Bacon. 
That great politician was pleaſed to have the 
greateſt wit of thoſe times in his intereſts, and to 
be the trumpet of his praiſes. Dryden. 


To TRUMPET. v. a. ¶trompetter, Fr. from 
the noun. ] To publiſh by ſound of trum- 


et; to proclaim, 
That 1 did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence to form my fortunes 
May trumpet to the world. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Why ſo tart a favour 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings ! Shakeſpeare. 
They went with ſound of trumpet; for they 
did nothing but publiſh and trumpet all the re- 
proaches they could deviſe againſt the Iriſh. 
Bacon's War with-Spain. 


TRUMPETER. 1. from trumpet.] 


1. One who ſounds a trumpet... 
Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shak. 
As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from 
the Scots overtaok them. Hayward, 
Their men lie ſecurely intrench'd in a cloud 
And a trumpeter hornet to battle ſounds loud. 
Dryden. 
An army of trumpeters would give as great a 
ſtrength as this contederacy of tongue warriors, 


| 


1 


| 


Th' angelick blaſt 


1. 


ö . 
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who, like thoſe military muſicians, content them. 
ſelves with animating their friends to battle. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


2. One who proclaims, publiſhes, or de- 


nounces. 
Where there is an opinion to be created of vir. 
tue or greatneſs, theſe men are good trumpeters. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
How came ſo many thouſands to fight, and die 
in the ſame rebellion ? why were they deceived 
into it by thoſe ſpiritual trumpeters, who followed 


them with continual alarms of damnation if they - 


did not venture life, fortune, and all, in that which 
thoſe impoſtors called the cauſe of God? South. 


3. [ Scolopex.] A fiſh, Ainſworth. 
TRUMPET-FLOWER. 7. / | bignonia. | 

A tubulous flower, 
T'RUMPET-TONGUED. adj. [:rumpet and 
tongue.] Having tongues vociferous as 
a trumpet. 7 

This Duncan's virtues 
Will plead, like angels, trympet- tongu'd, againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


TRUMPLIKE, adj. Reſembling a trum 


pet: | 
A breaſt of braſſe, a voyce 
Infract and trumphike. Chapman. 


To TRUNCATE. v. a. [trunco, -Latin.] 


To maim; to lop; to cut ſhort; 


TauxcAlrlox. 2. / | from truncate. ] 


The act of lopping or maiming. - 
'Trxu"ncnaeon. . J. [trongon, French.]. 
1. A ſhort ſtaff; a club; a cudgel. 

With his fruncheun he ſo rudely ſtroke 

Cymocles twice, that twice him forc'd his foot re- 

voke. - 
Set limb to limb, and thou art far the lefler ; . 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fiſt; | 
Thy leg is a ſtick compared with this truncheon, 
Shakefpeares 
The Engliſh'flew divers of them with plummets 
of lead tied to a truncheon or ſtaff by a cord. | 
Hayward. 
One with a broken truncbeon deals his blows. 
| ; Dryden. 
2. A ſtaff of command. 
The hand of Mars | 
Beckon'd with fiery trancbeon my retire. Shakeſpe 
No ceremony that to great ones longs, 

The marthal's ?runcheon, nor the judge's robe, 

Become them with one half ſo good a grace, 

As mercy does. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
To TRKU"NCHEON. wv. 3. [from the noun. ] 

To beat with a truncheon. . 

Captain ! thou abominable cheater! If captains 
were of my mind, they would 7runchzon you out 


of taking their names upon yeu before you earned 
theme Shakeſpeare, 


TRUNCHEONE ER, 2. / [from truncheon.] 
One armed with a truncheon. 

I miſt the meteor once, and hit that woman, 
who cried out, Chibs! when I might ſee from far 
ſome forty trunc heoneers draw to her ſuccour. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To Tau“ N DIE. wv. 2. | trondeler, Picard 
French; tnenvl, a bowl, Saxon.] To 
roll; to bowl along. « 
In the four firſt it is heaved _—_ ſereral ſpon- 
dees intermixed with proper breathing places, and 
at laſt zrundies down in a continued line of dace 
tyls. - Addiſen's Spectator. 


Tru"NnDLE. z. , [tnendl, Saxon. ] Any 
round rolling thing. 


TrxuNnDLE-TAIL, #. . Round tail. 
I Avaunt, vou curs! 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or lym, 
Or bobtail ke, or trundle-tail. Shak. X. Lear, 


'TRUNKX, 
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TRxUN k. u. ſ. [truncus, Lat. 
1. The body of a tree. 


| He was 
The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 
And ſuckt my verdure out on t. Shakeſpearc. 

About the moſly trunk I wound me ſoon ; 

For high from ground the branches would require 
Thy utmoſt reach. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
| Creeping 'twixt em all, the mantling vine 
Does round their trunks her purple cluſters twine. 
Dryden. 

Some of the largeſt trees have ſeeds no bigger 
than ſome diminutive plants, and yet every ſeed 
is a perfect plant, with a trunk, branches, and 
leaves, incloſed in a ſhell, Bentley, 

2. The body without the limbs of an ani- 
mal. | 
The charm and venom which they drunk 
Their blood with ſecret filth infected hath, 
Being diffuſed through the ſenſeleſs trunk. Spenſ. 

Thou bring'ſt me happineſs and peace, ſon John; 
But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare, wither'd trunk. Shak. Henry IV. 

3. The main body of any thing. | 

The large trunks of the veins diſcharge the re- 
fluent blood into the next adjacent trunk, and ſo 
on to the heart, Ray. 

4. [Tronc, French.] A cheſt for cloaths ; 
ſometimes a ſmall cheſt commonly lined 
with paper. 

Neither preſs, coftcr, cheft, trunk, well, vault, 
but he hath an abſtratt for the remembrance of 
ſuch places. Shakeſpeare. 

Some odd fantaſtick lord would fain 
Carry in trunks, and all my drudgery do. Dryden. 

- Where a young man learned to dance, there 
happened to ſtand an old trunk in the room; the 
idea of which had ſo mixed itſelf with the turns 
of all his dances, that, though he could dance ex- 
.cellently well, yet it was only whilſt that trunk 
was there; nor could he perform well in any other 
place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other trunk, had 


its due poſition in the room. Lecke. 
{ v : 
our poem ſunk, 
And ſent in quires to line a trunk : 
If ſtill you be diſpos'd to rhyme, 
Go try your hand a ſecond time. Swift. 


5 The proboſcis of an elephant, or other 
animal. 
Leviathan that at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out a ſea. Milt. 
When elephant *gain{ elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caftles juſtled in the air, 
My ſword thy way to victory had ſhown. Dryd. 
:6, Along tube through which pellets of 
clay are blown. | 
In rol's of parchment trunks, the mouth being 
laid to the one end and the ear to the other, the 
ſound is heard much farther than in the open air. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
In a ſhooting trunk, the longer it is to a cer- 
tain limit, the ſwifter and more forcibly the a 
diss the pellet, : Ray. 
To Trunk. v. a. [trunco, Latin.) To 
truncate ; to maim ; to lop. Ubſolete. 
_ Large ftreams of blood out of the trated ock 
Forth guthed, like water ſtreams from riven rock. 


EE: ; Spenſer, 
4KU NKED, adj, [from trunk,] Having 
a trunk, 
She is thick ſet with ſtrong and well vun bed 
r90% | Havel. 


I'KUNK-HOSE. u. . | trunk and He.] 
Large breeches formerly worn. 

I ue ſhort trunb-Beſe hall ſhow thy foot and knee 
Licentious. aud to common eye-ſigut free, 
And wiha bo der ſtride, and looſer air, 

Ming th men, a man thou mutt appear. Prior. 
Txu'rnNions. x J. [trognons, French.] 
Jh knobs or bunchings of a gun, that 

bear it on the.cheeks of a carriage. 
Bailey. 


tune, Fr.) 
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2. Charge received in confidence, 


7. Depoſit ; ſomething committed to 
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'Trx'o$10N, 2. / [trudo, Lat.] The aft 
of thruſting or puſhing, : 
By attraction we do not underſtand drawing, 
pumping, ſucking, which is really pulſion and 
truſion. Bentley, 
Tauss. 2. /. [troufe, French. ] | 
1. A bandage by which ruptures are re- 
ſtrained from lapſing. | 
A hernia would iucceed, and the patient be put 
to the trouble of wearing a truſs. Wiſem. Surgery. 


2. Bundle; any thing thruſt cloſe toge- 


ther. | 
All as a poor pedler he did wend, 
Bearing a truſs of trifles at his back, 
As belles and babies, and glaſſes in his packe. 
| ' Spenſer. 
The rebels firſt won the plain at the hill's foot 
by aſſault, and then the even ground on the top, 
by carrying up great truſſes of hay before them, to 
dead their ſhot. Carew. 
An aſs was wiſhing for a mouthful of freſh 
graſs to knap upon, in exchange for a heartleſs 
truſs of ſtraw. L'* Eftrange. 
The fair one devoured a truſs of ſallet, and 
drank a full bottle to her ſhare. Addiſ. Spectator. 


3. Trouſe ; breeches. Obſolete, 


To TRuss. v. a. [troyfſer, French.] To 
pack up cloſe together. 

What in moſt Engiith writers uſeth to be looſe 
and untight, in this author is weli grounded, finely 
framed, and ſtrongly truſſed up together. Spenſer. 

Some of them tend the ſcriptures before, tut 
up bag and baggage, make themſelves in a readi- 
neſs, that they may fly from city to city. Hooker. 

You might have truſſed him and all his apparel 
into an cel-ſkin, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


TrusT. z. /. [trauſt, Runick.] 

1. Confidence; reliance on another. 
What a fool is honeſty ! and truſt, his ſworn 

brother, a very ſimple gentleman. CShakeſpeare. 
My misfortunes may be of uſe to credulous 

maids, never to put too much tit in deceitful 

mens. Sift. 


Expect no more from ſervants than is juſt ; 

Reward: them well, if they obſerve their fruſt. 
Denham. 

In my wretched caſe *t will be more juſt 

Not to have promis'd, than deceive your true. 
| Dryden. 
Thoſe ſervatits may be called to an account 
who have broken their truſt. Davenant, 


3. Confident opinion of any event. 
H.s zruft was with th' Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in ſtrength. Milton. 


4. Credit given without examination. 
Mutt take things upon truft, and mileraploy 

their aſſent by lazily er ſlaving their minds to the 

dictates of others. Loc te. 


5. Credit on promiſe of payment. 
Ev'n ſuch is time, who takes on rruft 
Ou: youth, our joys, our all we have, 


6. Something committed to one's faith. 
They cannot ſez all with their own eyes; they 
muſt commit many great truſis to their miniſters. 
Bacon. 
Thou the ſooner | 

Temptation found'ſt, or over potent charms, 

To violate the ſacred zruſt of ſilence | 
Depoſited within thee. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Our taking of a truft doth not engage us to 
diſobey our Lord, or do any evil thing. Kett/cqvell, 


charge, of which an account mult be 
given. 

Although the advantages one man poſſeſſeth 
more than another, may be called his property 
with reſpect to other men, yet with reſpect to 
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1. To place confidence in; to confde in 


| 4. To expect. 


An! pays us but with age and duſt. Raleigh. | 
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Behold, I commit my dau 


ſpecial truſt ; wherefore do not entreat her evi) 


| . Tb; 
9. State of him to whom ſometh il\ X. 12. 


8 ing i 
truſted. on Ins 
I ſerve him truly, that will Put me in try 
5 Shakeſpeare's Kirg 
Being tranſplanted out of 1. cold ny Law, 
ceſe, he was left in that great truſt with the bins 
75 tr. 


Clarend;n, 


To TRUST. v. a. [from the noun 


I'd be torn in pieces ere 1 
With wind. * Ben Jar 
2. To believe; to credit. * 

Give me your hand: truft me, you look well, 

3 Of akſpeare, 
3. To admit in confidence to the poner 
over any thing, 

When you lie down, with a ſhort prayer come 
mit yourſelf into the hands of your faithful Cre. 
ator z and when you have done, tru him with 
yourſelf as you muſt do when you are dying 

4. To commit with confidence, 

Give me good fame, ye pow'rs, and make me ius 
This much the rogue to publick ears will 79 r 
In private then: - When wilt thou, mighty e, 
My wealthy uncle from this world remote; Pg. 

W hom with your pow'r and fortune, Sir, you tut, 
Now to ſuſpect, is vain. 
5. To venture confidently. 

Fool'd by thee to rruſt thee from my fide, Ii 

6. To ſell upon credit. 
To TRUST. v. #. | 


1. To be confident of ſomething future. 
I truſt to come unto you, aud ſpeak face to face, 


, 2 Tim 
From this grave, this duſt, 

My God ſhall raiſe me up, I t. Rag}, 

Whom truſted to be my ir:end, a.l I had ws 


» Tax. 


D Hjden. 


Fall, 
2. To have confidence; to rely; to de. 
end without doubt. | 
The iſles ſhall wait upon me, and on mine arm 
ſhall they cruſt, | "a ab, | 
The Lord is a buckler to all that in im. 


deceived in my t:utit, 


Tia ab, lis f. 


2 So! . XIIi. 

. * 1 5 vl 3 7 
Sin ne'er ſhall hurt them more who rg 14 946 
In this his ſatisfaction. Min 


3. To be credulous ; to be won to coa - 


fidence. 
Well you may fear too far 8 
after than truſ? too far. Scale 


ot « 116 what e 
The timplicity of the goat ſpetvs is was! 1909 
neſt man is to tru} to that Kees @ nave ce 
„ tern 
Pay. : 1 EMVGTL 
” : * 
TrusSTE'E. u. .. [from traf.] 
8 
1. One entruſted with any tung. 
. q . — 3 op « $hoab wh 
Having made choice of ug . Hor tlas! 0 
may tr your ioul with, finca open Jof " 
to him, dd look upon him only as he 15 27%) 
from God, commiftioned by Hun as His abe, 
deputy, to hear, judge, and abf ive 504. 


5 P girth 
4 Ayicr S let dT. 


N p oi erp] 

2. One to whom ſomething 15 commer 
for the uſe and behoo! 01 anotner t. 
You are not the tri ſtees of the pub. 1.06: j1 


of 4 — net; 10 if I cr 

and if you have not right to peut 3 

much leſs to intermeddle in the eg 5 
affairs. \ 

One wil 


Tau'sT ER. 1. . [from 2. 

truſts. -.. : 3 
Nor ſhall you do mine ear that “eee 

it tr of your own repor: „ „ 

To make it truſter ot y Coato pear? Het. 


Againſt yourſelf. 8 | N 
Txv's TIN ESS. 2. , [from rail. ] H 


God they are only a trat. Sqvift. 
| 3 


| neſty; fidelity; faithfulneſs. : 


8. Confidence in ſuppoſed honeſty. 
ghter unto thee of 


in his power, and by God's bleſling I was never- 


Tit 
It 1; 
ceſſio 
dhe 
crumbs 
. Exad 
Plou; 

of the i 
. Real 


In tr 
Tiniſte 
betover 

The; 
de wh 
0. 0 Va 
realit 

ay 
fir ved 


Ve 


TRU 


Tf the good qu 


5, innocence in a ſheep, truſtineſs in a 

5 Sy commendable, how excellent is 
as d, which ennobles them into virtues! 

Grew's Coſmologia. 


37 1 86. adj. [from truſt.] Unfaith- 
0 — not to be truſted. A 


ſe. 
rd elegant, but out of u 
1 1 * this ſickle truſtleſs ſtate 
Of vain world's glory 
Teu'sTY- 44%. [from truſt. ] 
1. Honeſt; faithful; true; 
ruſted. | FT 
: This daſtard, at the battle of Poitiers, 

Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, 

Like to a truſty "ſquire, did run away. Shakeſpeare. 

This truſty ſervant ; 

Shall paſs between us. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
re removeth away the ſpeech of the truſty, and 


ay the underſtanding of the aged. 
e Job, xii. 26. 


fit to be 


omar his truſty ſlave has ſent. 
At 10 Dryden's Indian Emperour. 
Theſe prodigious treaſures which flowed in to 
bim, he buried under ground by the hands of his 
moſt triſty l aves. = Addiſon, 
2. Strong; ſtout ; ſuch as will not fail. 
When he ſaw no power might prevail, 
His traſty {word he called to his aid. ; Spenſer. 
The neighing ſteeds are to the chariot ty'd, 
The truſty weapon fits on ev'ry ide, Dryd. En. 


TRUTH. 2. / [rneopða, Saxon. 
1. The contrary to falſehood; conformity 


of notions to things. 

Ail tru:hs are equal, veritas non recipit magis ac 
Mitt Wilkins. 
That men are pubeſcent at the year of twice 
ſzyen, is accounted a punctual rruth, Brown. 
” | Perſuaſive words, impregn'd 
With reaſon to her ſceming and with truth, Mili. 
This clue leads them through the mizmaze ot 


epinions and authors to truth and certainty. Locke, 


2. Conformity of words to thoughts, 
Shz.l :14th fail to keep her word? Milton.“ 
Truth is the joining or ſeparating of figns, as 


the this ſian fie agree or diſagree. Lacke. 
08 3. Purity from falſehood, | 
2 So yvurg and true. 
115 et it be ſo, thy truth then be thy dower. 
hs” | ' Shakeſpeare. 
"a 4. Right opinion. | 
4 But, ſelt-devoted from the prime of youth 


Tolife lequeſter'd, and aſcetic truth, 
With faiting mortify*d, worn out with tears, 


5. Fidelity; conſtancy, 3 
The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and trutb, 
The beſt of all bletiings below. 
6, Honeſty ; virtue. | 
The money I tender for him in the court; 
Ii this wil not ſuffice, it muſt appear 
Tax malice bears down truth. Shakeſpeare. | 
lt is uſed ſometimes by way of con- 
ceſiion, 
dhe lud, truth, T.ord ; yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall. Matthew, xv. 27. 
. ExaBineſs,; conformity to rule, 
5 en 0 g0 true depend much upon the truth 
: eon work, Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
- Keality ; real ſtate of things. 


13 4, what ſhould any prayer, framed to the 


Song. X 


9 ny 11 miniſter's Oe 
mat 0 1 er's hand, require, but only fo to be read 5] / 


denoverh > 
An Hoolty. 


ne wid e are innumerable truths with which we 
ally unacquainted. Beattie. 
e, TH, or in TRUTH, In 


reality, 


of . 
; a truth, Lord, the Kings of Afſyria have de- 


ed the nation 
$ ; 
Ol. II. 7 Kings, XIX. 17» 


"7 [omits 


J b. 
if 


50d qualities which lie diſperſed among [TxUTINa"TION. 2. fe [trutina, Latin.) ö 


flirting to and fro. Spenſer. 


4. To bring before a judicial tribunal. 


Aud vent beneath the load of ſev'nty years. Harte. 


70 Try. v. 1. 


3 4 
Be 


TUB 


The act of weighing ; examination by 
the ſcale. 

Men may miſtake if they diſtinguiſh not the 
ſenſe of levity unto themſelves, and in regard of 
the ſcale or deciſion of rrutinaticn, 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
To TRY. v. a. [irier, French.] 


1. To examine; to make experiment of. 
Some among you have beheld me fighting, 
Come try upon yourſelves what you have ſeen me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
He cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and tutor'd in the world. Shabeſp. 
| Doth not the ear try words, and the mouth taſte 
meat ? - Job. 
2. To experience; to aſſay; to have know- 
ledge or experience of. | 
Thou know'ſ only good; but evil haſt not ery'd. 
Milton. 
Some to far Oaxis ſhall be ſold, 
Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden. 
With me the rocks of Scylla you have rry'd, 
Th' inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy'd; 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear? Dryden. 
3. To examine as a judge. 


5. To bring to a deciſioa: with out em- 
phatical. 

Nicanor, hearing of their courageouſneſs to fight 
for their country, durſt not try the matter by the 
ſwords 2 Mac. xiv. 

III ty it out, and give no quarter. 

Dryden's Den Sebaſtian. 
6. To act on as a teſt. | 
The fire ſev'n times tried this; 
Sev'n times tried that judgment is, 
Which did never chuſe amiſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Sure he who firſt the paſſage try'd 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm'd his fide. 
7. To bring as to a teſt, 


The trying of your faith worketh patience, 
James, i. 3. 


They open to themſelves at length the way 
Up hither, under long obedience fryd. Milton. 
8. To eſſay; to attempt. 
Let us try advent'rous works Milton. 
9. To purity ; to refine, | 
| After lite 
Try'd in ſharp tribulation, and refin'd 
By faith and faithful works, Milton, 


10, To uſe as means. 
To eaſe her cares, the force of ſleep ſhe tries: 
Still wakes her mind, though ſlumbers ſeal her 
eyes. | Sevift. 
To endeavour; to at- 
tempt ; to make eſſay, 
He firſt deceas'd, the for a little zry'd 
To live without him, lik'd it not, and died. 
Motten. 
Up and try. Moolaſton. 
TUB. 2. J. ¶ tub be, tob be, Dutch. ] 
1. A large open veſfel of wood. 
E In, the Eait Indies, if you ſet a tab of water open 
in a room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn 
dry in twenty-four hours. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
They fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub. 
Milton. 
Skilful coopers hoop their tubs 
Wich Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudib. 
2. A ſtate of ſalivation; fo called; becauſe 
the patient was formerly ſweated in a 
. | 
f LE Seaſon the flaves ; 
For tubs and baths, bring down the roſe-cheek'd 
S | 
To th' tub- faſt, and the diet. Shateſprre's Timon. 


Tune. 1. J. ¶ tube, Fr. tubus, Latin.) A 


Dryden. | 


| pipe; a ſiphon; a long hollow body. [ 


TVT 


There bellowing engines with their fiery tube 
Diſpers'd æthereal forms, and down they fell. 


Roſcommon, —_ 
A ſpot like which aſtronomer 
Through his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſaw. 
; Milton. 


Tbis bears up part of it out at the ſurface of the 
earth, the reſt through the tubes and veſſels of the 
vegetables thereon, Mocdævard s Natural Hiſery. 


Tu BERCILE. 7, . [!ubercule, Fr. from tu- 
berculum, Latin.] A ſmall ſwelling or 


excreſcence on the body; a pimple, 

By what degrees the tubercles ariſe, 

How ſlow, or quick, they ripen into fize. Sewell. 

A conſumption of the lungs, without an ulcera- 
tion, arrives through a ſchirrofity, or a crude tu- 
bercle. f Harveys 

Tu BEROSE. . A flower, 

The ſtalks of tuberoſe run up four foot high, 
more or leſs; the common way of planting them 
is in pots in March, in good earth. Mortim. Huſb. 

Eternal ſpring, with ſmiling verdure, here 
Warms the mild air, and crowns the youtinfu! year; 
The tuberoſe ever breathes, and violets blow. Garth. 

Tu BEROUS. adj. [tubereux, F rench; from 
tuber, Latin.] Having prominent knots 
or excreſcences. = 
Parts of tuber:us hematite ſhew ſeveral varieties 

in the cruſts, ſtriature, aud conſtitution of the 
body. Wiidwwarde 

Tou'BULAR. adj. | from tubus, Latin. ] 
Reſembling a pipe or trunk; conſiſting 
of a pipe; long and hollow ; fiſtular. 

He hath a tubular or pipe-like ſnout reſembling 
that of the hippocampus, or horſ:-fith, 


Grew's Muſeum. 


Tu"BULATED. 7 adj. [from tulbulus, Lat.] 
Tvu'puLous. Fiſtular ; longitudinal- 
ly hollow. ; 

The teeth of vipers are tubulated for the convey- 
ance of the poiſrn into the ound they make; but 
their hollowneſs doth not reach to the top of the 
tooth, Derbam's Phyſics-Thenlogys 

Tu BULE. z. /, [tubulus, Jiatin.] A ſmall 


pipe, or fiſtular body, | 
As the ludus Heimontii, and the 2ther nodules 
have in them ſea-ſhells that were incormorate d wi 
them during the time of their formation at the de- 
luge, ſo theſe ſtones had then incorporapet with 
them teflaceous π es, related to the ſiphunenli, 
or rather the vermiculi marini. Meodæu. on Feſſils. 
Tuck. x. . | tweca, Welſh, a knife ; 
e/tac, French; focco, Italian. } 
I. A long narrow ſword. 
If he by chance eſcape your venom'd tuck, : 
Our purpoſe may hold there. Shakeſfeare's Hamlet. 
J heſe being pr m'd, with force he labour'd 
To fred 's ſworu from retentive ſcabbard; 
And after many a painful pluck, 
From ruſty durance he baii'd tuck. Hudibrase 


2. A kind of net. 
The tuck is narrower meſhed, and. therefore 
ſcarce lawtul with a long bunt in the midſt, Careto. 
To Tuck. v. a. | from trucien, German. ] 
To pres. ; Skinner. 
1. To gather into a narrower compals ; to 
cruſh together; to hinder from ſpread- 
ing. WE 
She facbed up her veſtments like a Spartan vir- 
gin, and marched directly forwards to the utmoſt 
ſummit of the promontory, Adaiſon. 
The ſex, at the ſome :.:-2 they are letting down 
their ſtays, are bing up tgeir perticoats, vehich 
grow ſhorter and ſhorter czTy day. 
Addiſen': Guardian. 
The following age of females flit tada ug their 
garments to the elboue, and expuled their © was, ta 


the air. Addijons 
Dick adept! tuck back thy hair, 

And 1 will pour into thy ear. Prior. 
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TUF 


2 To incloſe, by tucking cloaths round. | 
Make his bed after different faſhions, that he 
may not feel every little change, who is not to 
have his maid always to lay all things in print, and 


tuck him in warm. Locke on Education. 
Tuck. v.n. To contract. A bad word. 
An ulcer diſcharging a naſty thin ichor, the 
edges tuck in, and growing ſkinned and hard, give 
it the name of a callous ulcer. Sharp's Surgery. 
Tv"cxer. 2. A ſmall piece of linen 


that ſhades the breaſt of women. 

A female ornament by ſome called a tucker, and 
by others the neck-piece, being a ſlip of fine linen 
or muſlin, uſed to run in a ſmall kind of ruffle 


round the uppermoſt verge of the ſtays. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


Tu'ckETSONAN CE. 2. . The ſound of | 


the tucket. An ancient inſtrument of 


muſick. 
Let the trumpets ſound 
The tucketſonance and the note to mount. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Tvu'EL. 2. / [ tuyeau, French.] The anus. 
Skinner. 


Tvu"esDAY. #./. [ruepdag, Saxon; Tuy, 
Saxon, is Mars.] The third day of the 
week. | 

 TUFT. ». / [:fe, French.] 

1. A number of threads or ribbands, 
flowery leaves, or any ſmall bodies 


joined together. 

Upon ſweet brier, a fine ft, or bruſh of moſs 
of divers colours, you thall ever find full of white 
worms. Bacon. 

It is notorious for its goatiſh ſmell, and ts not 
unlike the beard of that animal. 

More agair/t Atheiſm. 

A tuft of daifies on a flow'ry lea. Drydez. 

Near a living ſtream their manſion place, 
Edg'd round with mots and tfts of matted graſs. 

| Dryden. 

The male among birds often appears in a creit, 
comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural little plume, 
erected like a pinnacle on the top of the head, 

Aadiſon's Spectator. 
2. A cluſter; a plump. 

Going a little aſide into the wood, where many 
times before ſhe delighted to walk, her eyes were 
faluted with a ft of trees fo cloſe ſet together, as 
With che ſhade the moon gave through it, it might 
breed a fearful kind of devotion to look upon it. 


| Sidney. 
My houſe is at the aft of olives hard by. Shak. 
An iſland lie | 


Girt with th* unmeaſur'd ſea; and is ſo nie, 
That in the midſt I ſaw the ſmoke ariſe, . 
Through tufts of trees. Chapman, 
With high woods the hills were crown'd ; 
With tufts the valleys, and each fountain fide 
With borders long the rivers. Milten's Par. Left. 
Under a ?#f? of ſhade, that on a green 
Seood whiſp'ring ſoft, by a freſh fountain ſide 
They ſat them down. M:lton's Paradiſe 1.5. 
To Turr. v. a. To adorn with a tutt. 
A doubtful word, not authoriſed by any 


competent writer. 
Sit beneath the ſhade 
Of ſolemn oaks, that auſt the ſwelling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round. bemſen. 
TurTa'FFETY. 2. [from 7ufred and 


taffety.] A villous kind of filk. 
His cloaths were ſtrange, tho? coarſe, and black, 
tho? bare: 

Sleeveleſs his jerkin was, and it had been 

Velvet; but it was now, ſo much ground was ſeen, 

Become tufftaffety. | Donne. 
Tu'FTED. adj. from t.] Growing in 

tufts or cluſters. 

| There does a ſable cloud 

Turn forth her filver lining on the night, 


And cat a gleam over this rufe grove, Milton. 


Tu 


Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Boſom'd high in taſted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies 
The cynoſure of neighbouring eyes. Miſtom 
»Midſt the deſert fruitful fields ariſe, 
That, crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant ifles the ſable waſte adorn, . Pope. 


Tur Tv. adj. [from tuft,] Adorned with 
tufts. A word of no authority. 


Let me ſtrip thee of thy tuſty coat, 
Spread thy ambroſial ſtores, Themſon's Summer. 


To Tus. v. a. [xerzan, zeoxan, Saxon. ] 
1. To pull with ſtrength long continued 


in the utmoſt exertion ; to draw. | 


No more tug one another thus, nor moil your- 
ſelves; receive 5 
Priſe equal; conqueſts crown ye both: the lifts to 
others leave. Chapman's Iliad. 
Theſe two maſſy pillars h 
With horrible confuſion to and fro 
He tugg d, he ſhook, till down they came, and drew 
Upon the heads of all that ſat beneath 
The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder. 
> Milton. 
Take pains the genume meaning to explore, 
There ſweat, there ſtrain, tg the laborious oar. 
R.ſcommon. 
2. To pull; to pluck. 
Prieſt, beware thy beard; 
I mean to tg it, and to cutF you ſoundly, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
There leaving him to his repoſe, 
Secur'd from the purſuit of focs, 
And wanting nothing but a ſong, 8 
And a well tun'd theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to caſe the pain 
His twgg'd ears ſuffer'd with a ſtrain. Hudibras. 
To Tus. v. u. | 
1. To pull; to draw. | 
The meaner ſort will tg luſtily at one oar. . 


. Sandys. 
There is tugging and pulling this way and that 
way. . More. 


Thus galley-ſlaves tag willing at their oar, 
Content to work in proſpect of the ſhore; 
But would not work at all, if not conſtrain'd before. 
6 Dryden. 
We have been tugging a great while againſt the 
ſtream, and have almoſt weathered our point; a 
ſtretch or two more will do the work; but if, in- 
ſtead of that, we ſlacken our arms and drop our 
oars, we ſhall be hurried back to the place from 
whence we ſet out. 
2. To labour; to contend ; to ſtruggle. 
Caſt your good counſels 
Upon his paſſion; let myſelf and fortune 
Tug for the time to come. Shateſp, Winter's Tale. 
His face is black and full ot blood, 
His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that graſpt 
And tugg'd for life. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
They long wreſtled and ſtrenuouſly tagged for 
their liberty, with a no leſs magnanimous than 


conſtant pertinacy. Hawe. 
So now with ſome daring drug, 
Bair thy diſcaſe, and while they tag, 
Thou to maintain the cruel ſtrife, 
Spend the dear treaſure of thy life, Craſhav, 


Tus. 2. J. | from the verb.] Pull per- 


formed with the utmoſt effort. 
Dow: ward by the feet he drew 


The trembling daſtard: at the rug he fo'ls, = 2 


Vaſt ruins come along, rent from the ſmoking 
walls, Dryden. 


Tu'6cEeR. . [from tag.] One that 
tugs or pulls hard. | 
Tu1'T10N. »./. [tuitio; from tueor, Lat.] 
Guardianſhip ; ſuperintendent care; 
care of a guardian or tutor. 
A folly for a man of wiſdom to put himſelf un- 
der the tuition of a beaſt. Sidney. 
They forcibly endeavour to caſt the churches, 
under my care and tuitien, into the moulds they 


Addiſon on the War, | 


have faſhioned to their deſigns, Kirg Cbarles. 


| 


TUM 


If government depends upon rel: 
the peſtilential deſign of 27 I 
Join the civil and eccleſiaſtical j 
latter wholly out of the tuition 


Sion, this hey, 
t attempt to dis.. 
ntereſts, ſetting the 
of the former. 


Scutb': $. 
When ſo much true life is put _ 3 : 
„ fronts 


talk with them about what ; 

- molt deligh 

that they may perceive that thoſe un act New, 
tion they are, are not enemies to their CatiaRton, 


5 8 „ Lerl 
wr fe [tulipe, Fr. tulipa, Lat 


The properties of a good tulip are, 1. I; on 
have a tall tem, 2. The flower ſhould co rg 
ſix leaves, three within, and three with, er 
former being larger than the latter. 3. Ther LY 
tom ſhould be proportioned to their tip; the! be 
per part ſhould be rounded off, and bt Rus 
in a point. 4. The leaves when Opened May: 
neither turn inward nor bend oucward pere 
ſtand erect; the flower ſhould be of a midi, 
ſize, neither over large nor too ſmall, Th 
| ſtripes ſhould be ſmall and regular, wo a 
from the bottom of the flower. The chivec W 
not be yellow, but of a brown colour. This v 
generally divided into three claſſes, Viz, ane, 
or early flowers; medias, or middling doues; 
and ſerotines, or late flowers. The early blowing 
tulips are not near ſo fair, nor rife half ſh hizh a 
tne late ones, but are chiefly valued for appe uit 
ſo ea ly in the ſpring. Mill 
The tulip opens with the riſing, and ſhuts uf 
the ſetting ſun. Hates"! 
Why tulips of one colour produce ſone of u. 
other, and, running through all, file. 
Procen's Folger Ent. 

Tu"r.1PTREE. 2. /. A tree, 


To TU MBLE. v. u. [ tomber, Fr. tonne. 
len, Dutch; tombolare, Italian,] 


1. To fall; to come ſuddenly and violently 
to the ground, 

Though the treaſure 

Of nature's germins tumble all together, 

' Anſwer me. Shalifpiare 

To ſtand or walk, to riſe or tun,, 

As matter and as motion jumble, Pri, 

. Siſyphus lifts his ſtone up the hill; which cu. 

ried to the top, it immediately te to the by. 


, 
* 


tom. : Ati x. 
2. To fall in great quantities tumult- 
ouſly. 


When riches come by the courſe of inberit mie 
and teſtaments, they come tur:bling upon 2 *, 
14055. 


bound with many garte:s hand and 40 048. 
he might rumble aud toſs. diene 
Glo'fter tumbled, and in falling fruck mx 
Into the rambling billows of the man-. 
Stab., eur“. N rg 10 

4. To play tricks by various 104 
the body. ES 
Reform our ſenſe, and teach the men ; ode $ 
They Il leave their tuning, it you Cas ©o3 

| | A. et 


To TUMBLE. . As | J 
1. To turn over; to throw avout 57 "3 


of examination. 3 
When it came to the ears of e 
tumbling it over and over in his thou? th, HEY 
ſhould at one blow be defeated of the mani 
his own, he loſt all arne 
Baces i Heri 
thoughts, 204 197 
nav termend 


7 
af 


his daughter and 


A man by turbling l is 
them into expreſſions, gives then 
tion, which works them into a mw vo aud 
tler 5 4 "© 
They tumbled all their little quivers o'rrs = 
To chuſe propitious ſhafts. : 
2. To throw by chance or vigence. 
The mind often ſets itſelt on Wk 1 
ſome hidden ideas; thougl lonct ume, * 


4\ 4s 


TUM 
ured and tumbled out of their dark cells into open 


bay licht by ſome turbulent paſſions, | 
Jo throw down. 3 
5 Wilt thou ſtill be hammering treachery, 
To tune down thy huſband and thyſelf 
From top of honour to diſgrace s feet? Shake/p. 
King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
Eis friends to free, w tumbled on the plain. f 
cn. 
If a greater force than his holds him fait, or 
wmblcs him down, he is no longer free, Locke. 


TuMBLE. 2. / [from the verb.] A fall. 


A country-fellow got an unlucky tumble from a, 


tree: why, favs a paſſenger, I could have taught 
von a way to climb, and never hurt yourſelf with 
3 fall. | L'Efirange. 
Tu“unI EE. 1. J [from tumble.) 
1. One who ſhews poſtures by various con- 
tortions of body, or feats of activity. 
What tcange agility and activeneſs do common 
turilrr; and dancers on the rope attain to by ex- 
ercif® ! Wilkins. 
Nic bounced up with a ſpring equal to that of 
the nimbleſt rwmblers or rope-dancers. Arbu!hnot. 
Never by tum . thro' the hoops was ſhown 
Such [ill ia pafling all, and touching none. Pepe. 
2. A large drinking glaſs. 
TU MBREL, 2. / ¶ tombercau, French. ] A 


dungcart. c 
Twifallow once ended, get tumbrel and man, 

And compaſs that fallow as ſoon as ye can. Tuſſer. 
My corps is in a tumbril laid, among 

The filth and ordure, and inclos'd with dung 

That cart arreſt, and raiſe a common cry, 


For ſacred hunger of my gold I die. Dryden 


What ſhall I do with this beaſtly rumbril ? go lie | 


down and ſleep, you fot, Congrewe. 

He ſometimes rode in an open tumbril. T atier. 

Tuuk rA cTIOx. 2. J. ¶tumęfactio, Lat.] 
Swelling. 

The common ſigns and effects of weak fibres, 
are paleneſs, a weak pulſe, tumęfactions in the 
whole body. 

To TU'MEFY, v. a. | tumefacio, Latin. ] 
To ſwell; to make to ſwell. 


I appiied three ſmall cauſticks triangular about 


the twmified joint. Wiſfeman's Surgery. 
A co ſumption actually begun is when tome 
parts of the lungs are knotted and tumefied. 
Blackmore. 
A fleſhy excreſcence, exceeding hard and tume- 
fied, ſuppoſed to demand extirpation. 
; Sharp's Surgery. 
Tu'm1). adj. Itumidus, Lat.] 0 he 
1. dwelling ; puffed up. 
2. Protuberant ; raiſed above the level. 
So high as heav'd the 2w1nrid hills, fo low | 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Caracious bed of waters. Milton. 


3. Pompous; boaſtful; puffy ; falſely ſub- 


lime. 


_ though ſuch expreſſions may ſeem tumid and aſ- 
Peng; yet cannot J ſcruple to uſe ſeeming hy- 
ferboles in mentioning felicities, which make the 
ligheft hvperboles but ſeeming ones. Boyle. 


Tuuorovs, adj. [from tumour, ] 
I, Swelling; protuberant. 
Who ever ſaw any cypreſs or pine, ſmall below 


en! above, and tumorous in the middle, unleſs ſome 
ciſeaſed plant? | Wetton 


2. Faſtuous ; vain! pompous -< 
po 3. falſe] 
magnificent, x ; l 
crording to their ſubject, theſe ſtiles vary; 
gs which is high and lofty, declaring date 
i matter, becomes vaſt and tumorous, ſpeaking 
ot petty and inferior things. Ben Jonſon. 
N is limbs were rather ſturdy than dainty, ſub. 
© and almoſt rumorous in his looks and geſ- 


tures, 
TUM OUR. „ / , Motton. 


Arbuthnot. 


Locke. 


— 


TUM 

Tumour is a diſeaſe, in which the parts recede 
from their natural ſtate by an undue increaſe of 
their bigneſs. SE Wiſeman. 

Having diſſected this ſwelling vice, and ſcen 
what it is that feeds the zumour, if the diſeaſe be 
founded in pride, the abating that is the moſt na- 
tural reme ſy. Government of the Tongue. 

The formation of knots and rumours in any part 
of the body, external or internal, that degenerate 
at length into an ulcer, ariſe from this, that ſome 
parts of the blood becoming by their ſize offfigure 
diſproportioned to the ſmall winding chanfels of 
the glands, cannot freely ſlip through. Blackmore. 


2. Affected pomp; falſe magnificence ; 


on the paſſions of the multitude. 


To Tume. 


puffy grandeur ; ſwelling mien ; unſub- 
ſtantial greatneſs, 

His ſtile was rich of phraſe, but ſeldom in bold 
metaphors; and ſo far from the tumour, that it 
rather wants a little elevation. Molten. 

It is not the power of tumour and bold looks up- 
L' Eftrange. 
Among gardeners, to fence 
trees about with earth. 


To TUMULATE. v. 7. |tumulo, Lat.] To 


ſwell. This ſeems to be the ſenſe here, 
but I ſuſpect the word to be wrong. 
Urinous fpirits, or volatile alkalies, are ſuch 
enemies to acid, that as ſoon as they are put to- 
gether, they tumulate and grow hot, and continue 
to ſight till they have diſarmed or mortified each 
other. B:yle. 


TunuLlo'sE. adj. [tumuloſus, Lat.] Full 


of hills. Bailey. 


TuMuLO's1TY, . , [tumulus, Lat.] Hil- 


lineſs. Bailey. 


TU MULT. 2. J. [tumulte, Fr. tumultus, 


Latin. ] 


1. A promiſcuous commotion in a multi 


tude. h 
A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and a go- 
vernment overturned by it. L'EArange. 
Wich ireful taunts each other they oppoſe, 
Till in joud tumult all the Greeks aroſe. Pope. 


2. A multitude put into wild commotion. 
3. A tir; an irregular violence; a wild 


commotion, 

What ſtir is this? what tumults in the heav'ns? 
Whence cometh this alarum and this noiſe ? Shak. 

Tumult and confuſion, all embroiPd. Milton. 

This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than 
the idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus 
raifing a tumult among the elements, and recover- 
ing them out of their confuſion, thus troubling 
and becalming nature ? Addiſon's Spectitor. 


TumU LTUARILY. adv. from tumultu- 


ary.] In a tumultuary manner. 


TuMu"LTUARINESS., 2. . [from tumul- 


tuary.] Turbulence; inclination or diſ- 


poſition to tumults or commotions. 
The tumultuarineſs of the people, or the factiouſ- 


neſs of preſbyters, gave occahon to invent new 


models. King Charles. 


Tu uv LTUARY. adj. [| tumultuaire, Fr. 


from tumult.] 


1. Diſorderly ; promiſcuous ; confuſed. 


Perkin had learned, that people under com- 
mand uſed to conſult, and after to march in order, 
and rebels contrariwiſe; and obſerving their or- 
deriy, and not tumuituary arming, doubted the 
wortt. 5 Bacon's Henry VII. 

My followers were at that time no way propor- 
tionable to hazard a fumultuary conflict. X. Charles. 

Js it likely that the divided atoms ſhould keep 


the ſame ranks in ſuch a variety of tumultuary agi- 


tations in that liquid medium? Glanville's Scqpſis. 


2, Reſtleſs ; put into irregular commotion. 


Men who live without religion, live always in a 
tumultuary and reſtleſs ſtate. Atterbury. 


To TUuMuULTUATE. v. . [tumultuor, 


Lat.] To make a tumult. 


TUN 
TumvLTUA'TION. 2. / from tumultuate.] 
Irregular and confuſed agitation. 

That in the ſound the contiguous air receives 
many ſtrokes from the particles of the liquor, ſeems 
probable by the ſudden and eager tumultuation of its 
parts. Boyle. 

Tumvu'LTvoOUs; adj. [from tumult ; tu- 
multueux, Fr.] 

1. Violently carried on by diſorderly mul- 
titudes. 

Many civil broils, and tumultuous rebellions, they 
fairly overcame, by reaſon of the continual preſence 
of their king, whoſe only perſon oftentimes con- 
tains the unruly people from a thouſand evil ocea- 
ſions. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

2. Put into violent commotion ; irregu- 
larly and confuſedly agitated. 

The ſtrong rebuff of ſome rumultuous cloud 
Hurry'd him aloft. Milton. 

His dire attempt; which nigh the birth 
Now rowling, boils in his tumultuous breaſt, 
And like a deviliſh engine back recoils 
Upon himſelf. Milten's Paradiſe Lat. 

The vital blood, that had forſook my heart, 
Returns again in ſuch tumultucus tides, 5 
It quite o ercomes me. Addiſon's Cato. 

3. Turbulent; violent. 

Nought reſts for me in this tzmultuous ſtrife, 

But to make open proclamation. Shakeſpeare. 


2 


ſpeech, he violently raught from his head his rich 
cap of ſables, Knolles. 
4. Full of tumults. 

The winds began to ſpeak louder, and, as in a 
tumultuous kingdom, to think themſelves fitteſt in- 
ſtruments of commandment. Sidney. 

TumMmv"LTUOUSLY. adv. [from tumultu- 
ous.] By act of the multitude ; with 
conſuſion and violence. | 

It was done by edict, not tumultuouſly 3 the ſword 
was not put into the people's hand. 

Bacen's Holy Var. 
TUN. 2. / [zunne, Saxon; tonne, Dutch; 
tonne, tonneau, French. ] 


1. A large caſk, 
, As when a ſpark 
Lights on a heap of powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, ſome magazine to ſtore 
Againſt a rumour'd war. Milton. 
2. A pipe; the meaſure of two hogſheads., 


3. Any large quantity proverbially.. 
1] have ever follow'd thee with hate, 
Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country's breaſt. 
Shakeſpeares 
4. A drunkard ; in burleſque. 
Here 's a fun of midnight-work to come, 
Og from a treaſon-tavern rolling home. Dryden. 
5. The weight of two thouſand pounds. 


contain a tun. 

So fenced about with rocks and lets, that, with- 
out knowledge of the paſſages, a boat of ten tuns 
cannot be brought into the haven. „Hb. 

7. Dryden has uſed it for a perimetrical. 
meaſure, I believe without precedent: 
or propriety.. 

A tun about was every pillar there; 

A poliſh'd mirrour ſhone not half ſo clear. D a 


To Tun. v. a. [from the noun.] To put: 


into caſks ; to barrel. 

If in the muſt, or wort, while it worketh, before 
it be tunned, the burrage ſtay a time, and be often 
changed with freſh, it, will make a ſovereign drink 
for melanchaly. . | Bacen. 

The ſame fermented juice degenerating into vi- 
negar, yields an acid and corroding ſpirit. The 
ſame juice tunned up, arms itſelf with tartar. 

; Boyle's Works. * 
Tu'NnAaBLE. adj. [from tune.]: Harmoni- 


| ous ; , muſical, * 


A cry 


Yya 


Furiouſly running in upon him with tumultuous * 


6. A cubick ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to, 
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TUN 


A cry more ennable | 
Was never baioo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2279 are the ways of truth, and rough to walk; 
Smooth on the tongue diſceurs'd, pleaſing to th' ear, 
And tuna le as lian pipe or ſong- Nilton. 


All taratie ſounds, wher:ot humon voice is one, 


are made by a regular vibration of the ſonorous 
body, and undulation of the air, proportionable to 
the acuteneſs or gravity. of the tote. Holder. 
Several lines in Virgil are not altogether turable 

to a modern ear. | GartÞ's Preface to Ovid. 

TU xABLENFSS. N. from tunable.] Har- 
mony ; meiod:outnets, 

LU NABLY. aay. [from twnatle.] Har- 
moniouſiy ; melodiouſly. 

 Tu'x-vis4, 2. /. [from tun and diſb.] A 

tunnel. 


TUNE. . , [tecn, Dut. ton, Swed. 2uono, 


Ital. tene, Fr. torus, Lat.] — 
1. Tune is à diverſity of notes put together. 
Locke. 


; Came he to ſing a raven's note, 
Whole difinal tune bereft my vital pow'rs? Shak. 

Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome affinity 
with the affections; as merry tunes, doletul tunes, 
ſolemn tunes, tunes inclining men's minds to pity, 

Varlike tncs; fo that tunes have a prediſpoſition 
to the motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 
Keep unſteddy nature to her law, 
Ard the low worid in meaſur'd motion draw 
After the heav"nly “un, which none can hear 
Of human mould with grots unpurged ear. Milton. 
That ſweet ſong you ſung one ſtarry night, 
The tunc ] ſtill retain, but not the words. Dryden. 
The diipofition in the fiddle to play trrnes. 
Arbutknit & Pope. 
2. Sound ; note. 
Such a noiſe aroſe 
As the ſhrouds make at tea in a ſtiff tempeſt, 
As loud, and to as many 7758. Shak {peare. 
3. Harmony; order; concert of parts. 

A continual parliament I thought would but 
keep the commen wea! in tune, by preſerving laws 
in their due execution and vigour. King Charles 

4. State of giving the due ſounds ; as, He 
fiddle is in tune, or ou? of tune. 

Proper ſtate for uſe or application; right 

diſpoſition; fit temper ; proper humour. 

A child will learn three times as much when he 
js in tune, as he will with double the time and 
pains, when he goes awkwardly, or is dragged un- 
willingly to it. Locke, 

6. State of any thing with reſpect to order. 
Diſtreſſed Lear, in his better tune, remembers 
what we are come about. Shakeſpeare. 
To Tux E. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
1. To put into ſuch a ſtate, as that the 
proper ſounds may be produced. 
8 Their golden harps they took, 
Harps ever tun'd, that glitter's by their fide, Milt. 
250 Tune your harps, 
Ve angels, to that ſound ; and thou, my heart, 
Make room to entertain thy flowing joy. Dryden, 


2. To ſing harmoniouſly. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe. 
Milton. 
Rouze up, ve Thebans: tune your Io Pæans; 
Your king returns, the Argians are o'ercome. 
| | Dryden. 
Leave ſuch to ture their own dull rhymes, and 
. know 
What's roundly ſmooth, and Ianguiſhingly flow. 
Pepe. | 
3. To put into order ſo as to produce the 


proper effect. 
To TUNE. w. . 
1. To form one ſound to another. 


{+ r : 


TUN 


The winds were huſh'd, no leaf ſo fmall 
At all was ſeen to ſtir; | 
Whiltt tuning to che waters fall, 


The ſmall birds fang to her. Drayton's Cynthia. | 


All ſounds on fret or ſtop 
Temper'd ſoft tunings, intermix'd with voice. 
: Milton. 


2. To utter with the voice inarticulate 


harmony. 
Tu"neFu i. ad. [tune and full.] Muſical ; 


harmonious. | 
I taw a pleaſant grove, 
With chant of iwnefud birds reſounding love. Milt. 
Earth ſmiles witn nw'rs renewing, laughs the 
tky, NE 
And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply. 
Dryaen. 
For thy own glory G6ng our ſov'reign's praile, 
God of verſes and of days! 
Let all thy tuncful ſons adorn 
Their taſting works with William's name. Pryor, 
Poets theinſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, 
Deaf the/prais'd car, and mute the rwneful tongue. 
* Pape. 
Tux RLESS. adj. from ſune.] Unharmo- 
nious ; yamuiical, 
When in hand my tuneleſt harp I take, 
Then do 1 more augment my toes deipight. Sperſer. 
Swallow, what doſt thou | 
; With thy tuncleſt ſerenade? Coroſcy. 
Tux RR. 2. J. | from zune. ] One who 
tunes, 
The pox of ſuch antick, liſping, affected phan- 
taſies, theſe new tuners of accents. Sateſfeare. 


'TU'NICK. . /. [ tunigue, Fr. tunica, Lat.] 


1. Part of the Roman dreſs. 

The tunicks of the Romans, which anſwer to 
our waiſtcoats, were without ornaments, and with 
very thort ſleeves. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Natural covering; integument; tu- 
nicle. | | 

Lohocks and ſyrups abate and demulce the hoarſe- 
neſs of a cough, by mollifying the ruggedneſs of the 
intern tunicł of the gullet. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, 
and well fenced with neat and clole t1nicis. 

| Derbam's Phyſico-Iheology. 

The dropſy of the tunica waginalis is owing to 
a preternatural diſcharge of that water continually 
ſeparating on the internal ſurtace of the tunick. 

Sharp. 
Tux ILE. . /. [from tunick.] Natural 


cover; integument, 
The humours and tunicles are purely tranſparent, 
to let in the light and colour unſoiled. Ray. 
One fingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, ſhall 
contain four or five diſtinct plants under one com- 
mon rnicle; a very convincing argument of the 
providence of God. Bentley. 
Tux N AGE. u. . [from tun.] | 
1. Content of a veſſel meaſured by the tun. 
The conſideration of the riches of the ancients 
leads to that of their trade, and to inquire into the 
bulk and tunnage of their ſhipping. Arbuthn:t. 


2. Tax laid by a tun; as, to levy tuuuage 
and poundage. 
TUu'NNEL. . /. | | 
1. The ſhaft of a chimney; the paſſage 
for the ſmoke. 
It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, | 
And one great chimney, whole long tunnel thence 
The ſmoak forth threw. Spenſer. 
'The water being rarified, and by rarification re- 
ſo ved into wind, will force up the ſmoke, which 
otherwiſe might linger in the tunnel, and often- 
times reverie. | 


2, A funnel; a pipe by which liquor 1s 
poured into veſſels. | | 

For the help of the hearing, make an inftru- 

ment like a tunncl, the narrow part of the bigneſ. 


. 
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| URBAN. 


Motton's Arcbitecturc. 


of che hole of the ear, and 1 
e * Urs And the broader eng wack 
1 ac, 
3. A net wide at the mouth, and ending in 
a point, and fo reſembling a funne] 
tunnel. a TI or 
To Tu NNEL. v. a. [from the noun,] 
1. To ferm like a tunnel. | 

The phalzre tribe inhabit the tunnelled, cp 

volved leaves, Derbam's P 43 In 
k ms Phyſico-Tyv;. 
2. To catch in a net, CNY 
3. ia word is uſed by Derham for to 
make net-work; to reticulate. 

Some birds net only weave the ſibrous parts of 
vegetables, and curiouſly tunnel them irt. nef; 
but art.icially fulpend them on the twi.s af trees 

: Diba 

* 0 *. 

Tv NNY. 1. J. [rennen, Italian; t Ha 
Latin.} A ſea, fiſn. ; 
Some liſh are boiled and preſerved freſh in vine. 
gar, as tunny and turbot, Caray 
Tur. v. J. [1 know not of what original.] 
A ram. This word is yet uſed in Stat. 
fordſhire, and in other provinces, 
70 Tur. v. 2. To but like a ram. 
u 1. /. [A Turkiſh word.) 
1 U RBANT, & The cover worn by the 
Tu R BAND. ) Turks on their heads, 
Gates of monarchs - 
Arch'd are ſo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious url ands on, without 
Good-morrow to the ſun. STabaſpes-r. 

His hat was in the form of a furl ar, not 10 Hure 
as the Turkiſh furbans. et 

From utmeſt Indian iſte, Taprabane, 

Duſk faces with white fiken turbants wreeth'd, 
; Mitts, 

I fee the Turk nodding with his turbart. II abel. 

Some, for the pride of Tuckiſh cour:s dea, 
For folded turbants fineſt Holland bear. D. 

Tux BAN ED. adj. [| from turban,] Wear 
Ing a turban. 
A turban'd Turk 
That beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the fate, 
I took by the throat.  Shakeſperre, 
TVURBARY. 2. . | turbaria, low Lat. from 
turf.) The right of digging turf. Stir, 
TU RBID. a/. [turbidus, Latin.] Thick; 
muddy; not clear. 

Though lees make the liquid rurbid, yet they 
refine the ſpirits, Baur. 

The brazen inſtruments of death diſcharge 
Horrible flames, and turbid ſtreaming clouts 
Of ſmoke ſulphureous: intermix'd with thele 
Large globous irons fly. Pics. 

The ordinary ſprings, which were before cen, 
freſh, and limpid, become thick and rarh.c, 25 
long as the carthquake laſts. Werdzo, Nat. Hifry. 

Tou're1DNEss. 2. , [from turbid.] Mud- 
dineſs ; thicknels. f 

Tu'RBINATED. adj. [turbinatus, Lat.; 

1. Twiſted ; ſpiral ; paſſing from narrower 
to wider. | 88 | 

Let mechaniſm here produce a ſpiral and ky 
binated motion of the whole moved body, xp 
an external director. | Bent: 

2. Among botaniſts, plants are called b 
binated, as ſome parts of them reſemble, 

as. ir y. 

or are of a conical figure. Didrma!) 
UREPINA” TION. 2. from turbinated.] 
The act of ſpinning like a top. vel 
Tux BIT H. 2. / [turpethas, Latin.] Vel 
low mercury precipitate. 

I fent him twelve grains O. turbith _— 70 
purged it off with a bitter draught. I repes Weib 
Icers aer 


turbith once in three days; and the ulc Is 
ſoon off. „Vieman dur "Yo 


Tv'rnor. 1. , [turbet, French and Dat, 


u- 


| rbombus, Latin. ] A delicate fiſh. . 
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TUR 


Nor farbt. 
Tyr LENCE. Ju. FE turbulence, Fr. 
To aUlEN ex. turbulentia, Latin. ] 


1. Tumult; confuſion. 
Il | have dream'd 5 
Of bloody rarenience and this who!e night 
Hain notzing been but forms of laughter, Shak. 

Oft-times noxious where they light 
Or man, bealty plant, wafteful and turbulent, 
Lite H kulecits in the affairs of men, : 
Oer »hoe heads they roar, and ſeem to point: 
They oft fne-ſignity and threaten ill. Milton. 
+ Diborder of paſſions, : 
come to calm thy turbulence of mind, 
If reaſon will reſume her ſov'reign ſway. Dryden. 
, Tamultuouſneſs; tendency to confu- 


ln, | 
You think this turbulence of blood 
From fagnating preſerves the Rood, 
Which thus fermenting by degrees, 
Exaltz the ipirits, fiaks the lees. S$7wift. 
auI NT. adj. {turbulentus, Latin. ] 
1. Raifiag agitation 3 producing commo- 
tion, f 
Fram the clear milky juice allaying 
Third, and refr-ih'd 3 nor envy'd them the grape, 


4 51*%4 4 


Milten. 
Expoſed to commotion; liable to agi- 
ution. 
Calm region once, 
And full of peace; now toſt, and turbulent ! Milt. 


Tumultuous; violent, 
What wondrous fort of death has heav'n deſign'd 
For © untam'd, fo furlulent a iind? Dryden. 
Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
Tre tarbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
0: maladies that lead to death's grim cave, 
Frozzht by inte mperance. Dryden. 
Men of ambitious and turbulent ſpirits, that 
Bentley. 


ne in matters of ate. | 

CLBULENTLY. adv. [from turbulent. 

lumaltuouſly ; violently, | 

bab. 7. / rund, Saxon, ] Excrement. 
NF. 1. JJ Iynp, Saxon; for, Dutch; 
rf, Swediſh.] A clod covered with 
graſs; a part of the ſurface of the 
ground. | 
Where was this lane ? 

Cat by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with 227. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
inf ind peats are cheap fuels, and laſt lung. 
8 . Bacon. 

= alot at divide you from near uſhering guides? 

I ky left me weary on a grafly ey Milton. 
rea piace ſome monument of thee ſhould bear; 

en green tagt would grateful altars raiſe. 

; Dryden. 

133 Their bucklers ring around, 

27 mampling turns the tur, and ſhakes the ſo- 

I ground, Dryden's ZEneid. 

A ne umbaffador every morning religiouſly ſaluted 

Oy earth dug out of his own native foil, to 

nne aim chat all the day he was to think of his 


Country 
. : Add: Ne 
1 His flock daily crops 1 
r verdant dinner from the moſſy turf, | 
Vu; (leut g 
dc. | Philips. 
Yer fall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be ref, 


rd the 


green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt. Pepe. 


'BLIEW 
: dF. v. a, [from the noun, ] To 
er with turfs. 


The face ur | 
e 1ace of the bank next the ſea is turfed, 
Mortimer. 


gome fiſh are preferved freſh in vineger, as tur- 


Caretu. 
15 hes you ſhall find in arms the whale, 
the ſalmon, the turbts 2 Peacbam. 
Nor oyſters of the LO lake 

qe ſober : etite would Willy 
W Dryden. 


Whoſe heads that curbulent liquor fills with fumes, | 


vere diſſatisfied with privacy, were allowed to en- 


TUR 
of abounding with turfs. 


Tu'rGENT. adj. | turgens, Lat.] Swell- 
ing; protuberant ; tumid. 

Where humours are targent, it is neceſſary not 
only to purge them, but alſo to ſtrengthen the in- 
feſted parts. Covernment of the Tongue. 
The cluſters clear, : 

White o'er the turgent film the living dew. 
' Thomſon. 


TurRGE'SCENCE. } 
Tuner ee 7 1 { taurgeſcens, Lat.] 


ſwollen. 
The inſtant turgeſcence is not to be taken off, 
but by medicines of higher natures. 
Brown's Pulgar Errours, 
2. Empty magnificence. 
Tu ROI D. adj. | turgidus, Latin.) 
1. Swelling ; bloated ; filling more room 


than before, 

A bladder, moderately filled with air, and 
ſtrongly tied, held near the fire, grew turcid and 
hard; and brought nearer, ſuddenly broke with 
a vehement noilte, Bee. 

The ſpirits embroiled with the malignity, and 
drowned in the blood turgid and tumiſied by the 
febrile fermentation, are by phlebotomy relieved, 

| Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Diſburthen thou thy ſapleſs wood 
Of its rich progeny ; the turgid fruit | 

Abounds with mellow liquor. Philips. 

Thoſe channels, furgid with th' obſtructed tide, 
Stretch their ſmall holes, and make their meſhes 

wide. ; Blackmare. 
2. Pompous; tumid ; faſtuous; vainly 
magnificent. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talk- 
ing and thinking; whatſoever they judge of is 
with a tincture of this vanity. Mutis's Logick. 

TuT DIT Y. 2. , | from turgid.] State 
of being ſwollen. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, flow- 
neſs of ſpeech, vertigos, weakneſs, waterineſs and 
tu, gidity of the eyes. Arlbutbnot on Diet. 

Turkey. . J. [gallina turcica, Latin.] 
A large domeſtick fowl ſuppoſed to be 
brought from Turkey, | 


Here he comes ſwelling like a turkey-cock, 


Shakeſj care. 
The turkey-cock hath ſwelling gills, the nen 
leſs, Bacon. 


So ſpeeds the wily fox, 

Who lotely filch'd the twrkey's callow care. Gay. 
Tu RKO1s. . /. [turquoiſe, French, from 
zurkey.] A blue ſtone numbered among 
the meaner precious ſtones, now diſco- 
vered to be a bone unpregnated with 
cupreous particles. | 

Thoſe bony bodies found among copper-ores 
are tinged with green or blue: the zurcois ſtone, 
as it is commonly ſtiled by lapidaries, is part ot 
a bone ſo tinge. Woodward. 
'Tu"kKSCAP. x. . [martagon.] An herb. 
Ainjworth. 


in uſe. 

Legions and cohorts, turms of horſe, and wings. 

| Milton. 

Tu RMERICK., 2. J. [turmerica, Lat.] An 
Indian root which makes a yellow die. 
Turmoil. 2. /, [derived by Skinner from 
tremouitle, French, a mill-nopper; more 

robably derived from mo, to labour. 
Trouble; diſturbance; haraſſing unea- 
ſineſs; tumultuous moleſtation. Little 
in uſe. | 


To'rrinuss. 1. , from tf] The fate 
Tu'Rey. adj. [from turf.) Full of tarfs.” 


1. The act of ſwelling; the ſtate of being | 


1 


Toxm. n. . [turme, Lat.] A troop. Not | 


TUR 
Ie ſeeks, with torment and turmoil, 
To force me live, and will not let me die. Spe. 
There I' reft, as after much turmoil © 
A bleſſed ſoul doth in elyſium. Shakeſpeare. 
Blinded greatneſs ever in turmoil, 
Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil. Daniel. 
Happy when I, from this turmoil ſet free, 

That peaceful and divine aſſembly ſee. Denham, 
To TURMOIL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To haraſs with commotion. OI > 

That is not fault of will in thoſe godly fathers, 
but the troublous occaſions wherewith that wretched 
realm hath continually been turmeiled. Spenſer. 

It is her fatal misfortune above all other coun- 
trics, to be miſcrably toſſed and turmoiled with theſe 
ſtorms of affliction. Spenſers 

Haughty Juno, who with endleſs broil 
Did earth, and heav'n, and Jove himſelf turmoil, 
At length aton'd, her friendly pow'r ſhall join. 
Dryden. 
2. To weary; to keep in unquietneſs, 

Having newly left thoſe grammatic ſhallows, 
where they ſtuck unreaſonably to learn a few 
words, on the ſudden are tranſported to be toſt and 
turmoiled with their unballaſted wits in fathom- 
leſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy, Milton. 

To Turn. v. a. [runnan, Saxon; four- 
ner, French; from zorno, Latin.] 
1. To put into a circular or vertiginous 


motion; to move round; to revolve. 

She would have made Hercules turn the ſpit 

yea, and have cleft his club to make the fire too. 
Shakeſpeare 

He turned me about with his finger and thumb, 
as one would ſet up a top. Shakeſpeares 

Here 's a knocking, indeed: if a man were 
porter of hell-gate, he ſhould have old turzing the 
key. ̃ f  Shakeſprares 

They in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, towards nis all-cheering 
lam 85 
Turn ſuitt their various motions, or are turn'd 
By his magnetic beam. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
2. To put the upper ſide downwards; to 
ſhift with regard to the fides. 

When the hen has laid her eggs ſo that ſhe can 
cover them, what care does ſhe take in turning them 
frequently, that all parts may partake of the vital 
warmth ! ; Addiſons. 

3. To change with reſpect to poſition, 
| Expert 


When to advance, or ſtand, or turn the ſway 
Of battle. Milton, 


He bid his angels turn aſcanſe the poles. Milton. 
4. To change the ſtate of the balance. 
You weigh equally, a feather will turn the ſcales 
Shake/peares 
If 1 furvive, ſhall Troy the leſs prevail? 
A fingie ſoul 's too liglit to turn the ſcale. Dryd. 
5. To bring the inſide out. 
He call'd me fot; 
And told me I had trnd the wrong fide out. 
Spakeſpearce 
The vaſt abyſs | 
Up from the bottom turn by furious winds, Milt. 


6. To change as to the poſture of the body, 


or direction of the look. 
Apollo, angry at the fight, from top of Ilion 
cride; 
Turne head, ye well-rod peeres of Troy. Chapman, 
His gentle dunib expreſſion turn'd at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milton. 
The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt, 
The monarch turss him to his royal gueſt. 
Pope's Od yſſcy. 
7. To form on a lathe by moving round. 


[ forms, Latin. ] 

A, th- placing one foot of a pair of compaſſes 
on a piate, and moving about the other foot, de- 
ſcrives a circle with the 1noving point; fo any 
ſubſtance, pitched ſte dy oa tu 04nts, as 02 an 
axis, and moved abet, alſo dice te 
concentric to che ax s: Ana e 
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TUR 
to that part of the outſide of the ſubſtance, will 
n a circumvolution of that ſubſtance cut off all 
the parts that lie farther off the axis, and make 
the outfide alſo concentric to the axis. This is 
the whole ſum of turring. Moxon's Mech. Exerc. 

The whole lathe is made ſtrong, becauſe the 
matter it tuyns being metal, is heavier than wood, 
and with forcible coming about, would, if the lathe 
were ſlight, make it tremble, and ſo ſpoil the work. 

Moons Mechanical Exerciſes. 

8. To form ; to ſhape. | 
His whole perſon is finely turned, and ſpeaks 
him a man of quality. Tatler. 

What nervous arms ke boaſts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how turn'd, how broad his ſhoulders 

ſpread ! Pope. 
9. To change; to transform; to meta- 
morphoſe; to tranſmute. 
My throat of war be turn d 
To the virgin's voice that babies lulls aſleep. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| This mock of his 
Hath tarn'd his balls to gunſtones. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Turn the council of Ahitophel into foolithneſs. 
2 Sammel, xv. 

Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever 
fo the plague, fear into deſpair, anger into rage, 
loſs into madneſs, and forrow to amazement. 

Tayler's Rule of Living Holy. 

O 2ondneſs ! that ſhall evil turn to good. Milt. 

Of ſooty coal th' empirick alchemiſt 
Can turn, or holds it poſſible to turn, 

Metals of droſſieſt ore to perfect gold, Milton. 
10. To make of another colour. 

The choler of a hog tuned ſyrup of violets 

green. Flyer. 
11. To change; to alter, | 

Diſdain not me, although I be not fair: 

Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ftorms do turn? Sidney. 

Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any conſtant man. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

12, To make a reverſe of fortune. 
Fortune confounds the wiſe, 
And, when they leaſt expect it, turns the dice. 
Dryden. 
13. To tranſlate, 

The bard whom pilfer'd paſtorals renown 
Who turns a Perſian tale for half a crown, 

Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear. Pope. 

14. To change to another opinion, or 
party, worſe or better; to convert; to 
pervert. | 

Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourſelves 
molten gods, Leviticus, xix. 4. 

15. To ehange with regard to inclination 
or temper. 

Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. 
Pſalm xxv. 

16. To alter from one effect or purpoſe to 
another. 

That unreadineſs which they find in us, they 
turn it to the ſoothing up themſelves in that ac- 
curſed fancy. Hocker. 

When a ſtorm of ſad miſchance beats upon 
our ſpirits, tarn it into advantage, to ſerve religion 
or prudence. Taylor. 

God will make theſe evils the occaſion of a 
greater good, by turning them to advantage in this 
world, or increaſe of our happinels in the next. 


17. To betake. 
Sheep, and great cattle, it ſeems indifferent 
which of t eſe two were moſt turned to. Temple. 
18. To transfer. 
Theſe came to David to Hebron, to turn the 
kingdom of Saul to him. 1 Chron. xii. 23. 
19. To fall upon by ſome change. 
The deſtruction of Demetrius, ſon to Philip II. 
of Macedon, turned upon the father, who died of 


Tillotſon. 
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TUR 
The report, and much more the fight of a 
luxurious feeder, would turn his ſtomach. Fell. 
This beaſtly line quite turns my ſtomach, Pope. 
21. To make giddy. 
Eaftern prieſts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the ſun. Pope. 


22. To infatuate ; to make mad: ap- 


plied to the head or brain. 
My aking head can ſcarce ſupport the pain; 
This curſed love will ſurely turn my brain : 
Feel how it ſhoots, T heocrit. 
There is not a more melancholy obje& than 
a man who has his head turned with religious en- 


thuſiaſm, Addiſen. 
Alas! ſhe raves ; her brain, I fear, is turn'd. 
Rowe. 


23. To change direction to, or from, any 
point. 
The ſun 

Was bid turn reins from th' equĩinoctial road. Milt. 

A man, though he turns his eyes towards an ob- 
ject, yet he may chuſe whether he will curiouſly 
ſurvey it. Locke. 

Unleſs he turns his thoughts that way, he will 
no more have diſtinct ideas of the operations of 
his mind, than he will have of a clock who will 


not turn his eyes to it. Locke. 
They turn away their eyes from a beautiful pro- 
ſpect. Addiſon. 


24. To direct by a change to a certain pur- 
poſe or propenſion. 
My thoughts are furn'd on peace. 
Already have our quarrejs fill'd the world 
With widows and with orphans. Addiſon's Cato. 
This turns the buſieſt ſpirits from the old notions 
of honour and liberty to the thoughts of traffick. 
Addiſon. 
His natural magnanimity turned all his thoughts 
upon ſomething more valuable that he had in 
view, | | Addiſon. 
He turned his parts rather to books and con- 
verſation, than to politicks. . 
He is Mill to ſpring from one of a poetical 
diſpoſition, from whom he might inherit a ſoul 
turned to poetry. Pope. 
25. To double in. 
Thus a wiſe taylor is not pinching 
But turns at ev'ry ſeam an inch in. Swift, 
26. To revolve ; to agitate in the mind. 
Turn theſe ideas about in your mind, and take 


27. To bend from a perpendicular edge ; 


to blunt. | 
Quick wits are more quick to enter ſpeedily, 
than able to pierce far; like ſharp tools, whoſe 
edges be very ſoon turned. Aſcham. 
28. To drive by violence ; to expel : with 


out, Or out of. 
Rather turn this day cut of the week; 
This day of ſhame. | Shakejpeare. 
They turn'd weak people and children unable for 
ſervice cut of the city. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks, 
He now was grown deform'd and poor, 
And fit to be turn d out of door. Hudibras. 
If I had taken to the church, I ſhould have 
had more ſenſe than to have zurn'd myſelf out of 
my benefice by writing libels on my pariſhioners. 
Dryden's Preface to bis Fables. 
*'Twould be hard to imagine that God would 
turn him out of paradiſe, to till the ground, and 
at the ſame time advance him to a throne. Locke. 
A great man in a peaſant's houſe, finding his 
wife handſome, turn d the good man out of his 
dwelling. Addiſon. 
29. To apply by a change of uſe. 
They all the ſacred myſteries of heaven 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn. Milton. 
When the paſſage is open, land will be turned 
moſt to great cattle; when ſhut, to ſheep, Temple. 
30. To reverſe; to repeal. 
God will turn thy captivity, and have compaſſion 


20. To make to nauſeate. 1 31. To keep paſling 


a view of them on all ſides. Watts. 


TOUR 


in 
change or traffick, 2 Courſe of (r. 
Theſe are certain commodities 
| readieſt money of any that are Fra this k: 
dom, as they never fail of a price ons 1s king 
A man muſt guard, if he intends to; File 


with the world, and turn the penny, 7 ti 


4 Yd! th 


Colli : 
32. To adapt the mind. e 
However improper he might ha 
l been for gung: 
of a higher nature, he w; by " ele 
for trade. F 
33. 1 e ou towards another, "i 
will ſend my fear before th 

thine enemies turn their backs Wow - wel 
| Excda; 
34. To retort; to throw back. 
Luther's conſcience, by his inſtigationz, ;, 
theſe very reaſonings upon him. Ar 6 | 
ir ur 


35. To Turn away, To diſmit fro 
ſervice; to diſcard, | 
She did nothing but turn up a * 

had hoped to turn away the Aug wen 

her, and hid ber face as if ſhe could hate e. 

herſelf from her own fancies. us 
Yet you will be hanged for being (© l. 

ſent, or be turn'd away. Sha, Tere J, 1 
She turned away one ſervant for Putting R 

much oil in her ſallad. _ 

36. To Turn away. To avert, 

A third part of prayer is deprecation; the! 
when we pray to God to turn away toms el n 
us. Duty of Men 

37. To Turn back, To return to the hn 
from which it was received. 

We turn not back the ſilks upon the merchant, 
When we have ſpoil'd them. 
| Shakeſpeare's Treilus ard Cid 

38. To Turn of. To diſmiſs contempu 

ouſly, | 


Atl utty 


Having brought our treaſure, 

Then take we down his lad, and 1 Lim 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his ears, Sate 
The murmurer is turn'd , to the coma 
of thoſe doleful creatures that iiabit the g 


Babylon. Gowrernment of the Tirgud 

He turned cf his former wife to make ror 4 

this marriage. Audi 

39. To Turn ef. To give over; ur 
ſign. | 


The moſt adverſe chances are like the glough' 
and breaking the ground, in order 7 a mare pr 
tiful harveſt, And yet we are nt i who.ly 18 


95 


ed off to that reverſion, as to have no fur res t 
the preſent ; for beſides the como t of Jy cer 
an expectation in another life, we dave Peg 
alſo for this. Dec of Pi 
40. To Turn eff. To defied; to dhe 
The "inſtitution of ſports was intended d 
governments to turn off the tho«g..ts of rhe pe 
from buſying themſelves in matters of ſtate, | 
Addiſon's Freebul 
41. To be TURNED of. To advance ! 
an age beyond. An odd ungrammil 
cal phraſe. 
Narciſſus now his ſixteenth year bon 
uſt turn'd of boy, and on the verge of 7% , 
J FIT Ovid's Mituritt) 
When turned of forty, they determined - 
to the country. oY 
Irus, though now turned of fifty, 135 00 
peared in the world fince five and twenty. 
42. To Tux N over. To transfer. WW 
Excuſing himſelf, and turning 797 © 0 
fortune; then let it be your ill fortune doo. 
3. To 'TuRN over. To refer. 1 
After he had ſaluted Solyman, and ee 5 
declare the cauſe of his coming, he was! Ck 
| 3 
to the Baſſa's. : 1 
"Tis well the debt no 8 wy 2 
You turn me over do another 5 41 


vepentance. Bacon. 
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| upon thee. Deutergnomy, xxx. 
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urg round breedeth the ſame imagination. 


—— eats al 


TUR 


f 7 TURN over. o examine one leaf 


book after another. 
* 5 conceive they have no more to do than to 
ent x concordance. Swifts Miſcellanies. 


7; TuRN over. To throw off the 
lader. 


Criminals condemned to ſuffer 


de blinded firſt, and then turn d over. Butler. | 
Are bl: 


„ 7,urn . To have recourſe to. 
- He that has once acquired a prudential habit, 
agth not, in his buſineſs, turn to theſe rules. Grew. 


9 5 ma Il occa- 
icus's tables may be turned to on a 
. Locke. 


ſions. 
fo TURN. V. Pe 


| To more round; to have a circular or 


vertiginous motion. 
doch a light and mettled dance 

Sw you never; 

And by lead- men for the nonce, 

That turn round like grindleſtones. Ben Zenſon. 

The gate on golden hinges turning. Milton. 

The cauſe of the imagination that things turn 
round, is, for that the ſpirits themſelves turn, be- 
ing compretſed by the vapour of the wine; for every 

b liquid body, upon corapreſhon, turneth, as we fee 

in nater: and it is all one to the fight, whether 
te viſual ſpirits move, or the object moveth, or 
the medium movethi. And we ſee that long turn- 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. To ſhew regard or anger, by directing 
the look towards any thing. 

Pompey turned upon him, and bade him be quiet, 

Bacen. 
The underſtanding turns inwards on itſelf, and 
reflects on its own operations. Locke. 
Turn, mighty monareh, turn this way 
Do not refule to hear. Dryden. 
3. To move the body round, 
Nature wrought ſo, that ſeeing me ſhe turn'd. 
Milton. 

e ſaid, and turning ſhort with ſpeedy pace, 

Culs back a ſcornful glance, and quits 8 
6 yden. 
4. To move from its place. 

The ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either 
ſide, by reaſon of relaxation of the tendons upon 
the leaſt walking. Wiſcman. 

5, To change poſture. 

If one with ten thouſand dice ſhould throw five 
thouſand ſiſes once or twice, we might ſay he did 
it by chance; but if with almoſt an infinite num- 
ber he thoutd, without failing, throw the ſame ſiſes, 
we ſhould certainly conclude he did it by art, or 
that theſe dice could turn upon no other ſide. 

| Cbeyne. 
b. To have a tendency or direction. 
His cares all turn upon Aſtyanax, 
Wom he has lodg'd within the citadel. 
| A. Philips. 
7. To move the face to another quarter. 

The night ſeems double with the fear the brings. 
The morning, as miſtaken, turns about, 

And ail her early fires again go out. Dryd. Aurerg, 
3. To depart from the way; to deviate. 
y lords, turn in, into your ſervant's houſe, 

Is Gen. xix. 2. 
Virgil, ſuppoſe in deſcribing the fury of his 
hero in a battle, when endeavyuring to raiſe our 

concernment to the higheſt pitch, turus thort on 

"” laden into tome ſimilitude, which diverts at- 

ention from the main ſubject. Dryden 
9. To alter; to be changed; to be trans- 

formed. 


1n lome ſprings of water if you put wood, it 
wil nn into the nature of ſtore, Bacon. 
Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit. Mili 
A ſtorm of fad miichance will 2 into ſome- 
thirg that is 80%, If we liſt to make it ſo. Tav!. 
This ſuſpicion turned to jealouſy, and je uon 
{0 ase; then the dildains and threatens, and again 
1 humble, | : Dryden 


* * X 


TUR 


For this I ſuffer'd Phœbus' feeds to tray, 
And the mad ruler to miſguide the day, 
When the wide earth to heaps of aſhes turn'd, 
And heaven itſelf the wand'ring chariot burn'd. 
* Pope. 
Rather than let a good fire be wanting, li 
it with the butter that happens to turn to oil, Swift. 
10. To become by a change. 
Cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from 
| brown turn more white. Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of cach, 
will turn into a mouldy ſubſtance, _ Boyle 
They turn viragos too; the wreſtler's toil 
They try. Dryden's Javenal. 
In this diſeaſe, the gall will turn of a blackiſh 
colour, and the blood verge towards a pitchy con- 
ſiſtence. | Arbuthna. 
11. To change ſides, 
I tarn'd, and try'd each corner of my bed, 
To find if ſleep were there, but fleep was loſt. Dryd. 
As a man in a fever turns often, although with- 
out any hope of eaſe, ſo men in the extremeſt mi- 
ſery fly to the firſt appearance of relief, though 
never ſo vain. Sevift's Intelligencer. 
12. To change the mind, conduct, or de- 
termination. 
Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exodus, xxxii. 12. 
Turn at my reproof: behold I will pour out my 


ſpirit. Proverbs. 
He will relent, and turn from his diſpleaſure. 
| Milton. 


13. To change to acid. Uſed of milk. 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 
It turns in leſs than two nights? f 
Shakeſepeare's Timen of Athens. 
Aſſes milk turneth not ſo eaſily as cows's Bacon. 
14. To be brought eventually. 

Let their vanity be flattered with things that will 
do them good ; and let their pride ſet them on work 
on ſomething which may turn to their advantage. 

Locke on Education. 

Chriſtianity directs our actions ſo, as every thing 
we do may turn to account at the great day. 

ö Addiſan's Spect᷑ator. 

Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devo- 
tions, and obſerving his eyes fixed with great ſeri- 
ouſneſs, tells him that he had reaſon to be thought- 
ful, ſince a man might bring down evils by his 
prayers, and the things which the gods ſend him at 
his requeſt might turm to his deſtruction. Addiſcn. 

For want of due improvement, theſe uſeful in- 
ventions have not turned to any great account. 

. Baker's Reflctions on Learning. 
15. To depend on, as the chief point. 

The queſtion turns upon this point; when the 
preſbyterians ſhall have got their ſhare of employ- 
ments, whether they ought not, by their own prin- 
ciples, to uſe the utmoſt of their power to reduce 
the whole kingdom to an uniformity. Sevift. 

Conditions of peace certainly turn upon events of 
War. Sevift. 

The firſt platform of the poem, which reduces 
into one important action all the particulars upon 
which it turns. Pope. 

16. To grow giddy. 
1'1l look no more, 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient ſight 
Topple down headlong. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
17. To have an unexpected conſequence 
or tendency, 

If we repent ſeriouſly, ſubmit contentedly, and 

ſerve him faithfully, aHictions ſhall turn to our 
advantage. Male. 
18. To TuRN away, To deviate from a 
proper courſe. 

The turning away of the ſimple ſhall Nay him. 

Proverts, 
19. To return; to recoil. 
His foul eſteem 
Sticks no diſkonour on our front, but . 
Foul on himſelf. Milton. 


20. To be direRed to, or from, any point: 


T UR 


21. To change attention or practice. 
Forthwith from dance to ſweet rep aſt they turn. 
| Milton. 


22. To Turn off. To divert one's courſe, 
The peaceful banks which profound ſilence keep, 
The little boat ſecurely paſſes by; 
But where with noiſe the waters creep, 
Turn off with care, for treacherous rocks are near. 
Norris, 


This word, through all the variety of its 
applications, commonly preferves that 
idea of change which is included in its 
primary meaning, all gyration and all 
deflection being change of place; a few 
of its uſes imply direction or tendency, 
but direction or tendency is always the 
cauſe and conſequence of change of 
3 

Tux N. 7. /. from the verb.] 

1. The act of turning; gyration, 

2. Meander; winding way. 


Fear miſled the youngeſt from his way; 
But Niſus hit the turns. Dryden, 


3. Winding or flexuous courſe. 

After a turbuient and noiſy courſe among the 
rocks, the Teverne fails into the valley, and after 
many turns and windings glidgs peaceably into the 
Tiber. Addiſon. 
4. A walk to and fro. | 

My good and gracious lord of Canterbury! 
Come, you and I mutt walk a turn together. Shak, 


take a tun in your garden. Dryd. Spaniſh Friar. 

Upon a bridge ſomewhat broader than the ſpace 
a man takes up in walking, laid over a precipice, 
deſire tome eminent philotopher to take a turn or 
two upon it. Collier. 

5. Change; viciſſitude; alteration. 

An admirable facility muſick hath to expreſs and 
repreſent to the mind, more inwardly than any other 
ſenſible mean, the very ſtanding, riſing, and falling; 
the very ſteps and inflections every way; the turns 
and varieties of all paſſions whereunto the mind 
is ſubject. Hookers 

Oh, world, thy ſlippery turns] friends now faſt 

ä ſworn, 

On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out . 
To bittereſt enmity. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſtate of chriſtendom might by this have z 
furn. Bacon. 
This turn hath made amends ! thou haſt fulfill'd 
Thy words, Creator bounteous ! Miltins 
This turn 's too quick to be without defign ; 
I'll ſound the bottom of 't ere I believe. Dryden. 
Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, 
And hate relentleſs of my heavenly foe. Pope's Odyſ. 
An Engliſh gentleman ſhould be well verted m 
| the hiſtory of England, that he may obferve the 


ſeveral turns of ſtate, and how produced. Lockes 


6. Succeſſive courſe. 

The king with great nobleneſs and bounty, which 
virtues had their turns in his nature, reſtored Ede 
ward Stafford. . Bacen. 

7. Manner of proceeding ; change from 
the original intention or frit appearance. 

While this flux prevails, the tweats are much di- 
miniſhed; while the matter that fed them takes 
another fun, and is excluded by the glands of the 
inteſtines. Blackmore. 

The Athenians were offered liberty; but the 
wiſe turn they thought to give the matter, was a 
ſacrifice of the author. Sæv ift. 

8. Chance; hap. 

Every one has à fair turn to be as great as he 

pleates. | Collier, 
g. Occafion ; incidental opportunity. 

An old dog, fallen from his ſpeed, was loaden at 

every 7.12 with blows and repreaches. L'Eftrange. 
10. Time at which, by ſucceſſive viciſſi- 


as, the needle urns to the pole. 


| tudes, any thing is to be had or done. 
4 MI ſelf 


Nothing but the open air will do me good, IU. 
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Myſelf would be glad to take ſome breath, and 
deſire that ſome of you would take your turn to 
ak. Bacon. 
His turn will come to laugh at you again. Denb. 
The fpiteful ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryd. 
Though they held the power of the civil ſword 
unlawful, whilſt they were to be governed by it, 
yet they eſteemed it very lawful when it came to 
their z2r7 to govern. Atterbury. 
A ſaline conſtitution of the fluid tis acid, aka- 


line, or muriatic : of theſe in their turns Ab. 
The nymph will have her turn to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, he. Swift. 


11. Actions of kindneſs or malice. 
Lend this virgin aid: : | 
Thanks are half loſt when good turns are delay'd. 


: Fairfax. 
Some malicious natures place their delight in do- 
Ing ill turns. | L* Eftrange. 


Shrewd turns ſtrike deeper than ill words. S;utb. 
12. Reigning inclination. 
This is not to be accompliſhed but by introdu- 
eing religion to be the turn and ſaſhion of the age. 
Swift. 
13. A ſtep off the ladder at the gallows. 
They, by their ſkill in palmiſtry, 
Will quickly read his deſtiny ; 
And make him zhd to read his leſſon, 
Or take a turn for it at the ſeſſion. Butter. 
14. Convenience; uſe; purpoſe ; exigence. 
Diogenes” diſh did never ſerve his maſter for 
more turns, notwithſtanding that he made it his 
diih, cup, cap, meaſure, and water-pot, than a 
mantle doth an Iriſhman. Spenſer. 
They never found occaſion for their tcurn, 
But almoſt ſtarv d did much lament and mourn, 
: Hubberd. 
His going I could frame to ſerve my tarn; 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour, 
Shaksfpeare. 
My daughter Catharine is not for your furn. Shak, 
To perform this murder was elect; 
A baſe companion, few or none could miſs, 


Who firſt did ſerve their turn, and now ſerves his. 


| Daniel. 
They tried their old friends of the city, who had 
ferved their turus fo often, and ſet them to get a pe- 
tition. | Clarendon. 
Neither will this ſhift ſerve the earn. Wilkins. 
This philoſophy may pais with the moſt ſenſual, 
while they pretend to be reaſonable ; but whenever 
they have a mind to be otherwiſe, to drink or to 
fleep, will ſerve the turn. Temples Miſccllanies. 
15. The form; cat; ſhape ; manner. 
Our e young mea take up ſome cried up Engliſh 
et, without knowing wnerein his thoughts are 
improper to his ſubject, or his expreſſions unworthy 
of his thoughts, or the tarn of both is unharmo- 
nious. 7 Dryden. 
Seldom Y thing raiſes wonder in me, which | 
does not give my thought a tarn that makes my 
heart the better, Addiſon. 
Female virtucs are of a domeſtick turn. The 
family is the proper province for private women to 
nine in. Addiſon. 


An agreeable turn appears in her ſentiments up- | 


on the moſt ordinary affairs of life. Addiſon. 
Wit doth not conſiſt fa much in advaucing 


things new, as in giving things known an agree- 


able ue. Addiſon's Spectatcr. 
Before I male this remark, I wondered to ſee th: 
Roman poets, in their d-tcription of a beautifu 
man, ſo often menton the tin of his neck an 
Arins. | ; Addis 
A young man of a ſprightly urn In cnverſa- 
tion, had an inordinade deſire of appearing faſhion- 
able. Spettator 
Books give the ſaine tra to our thoughts and 


reaſoning, that good comy aay bes to our conver. | 


ſation. Sevift's Ni eellanic: 
The very tun of voice, t' e g od pronunciation... 
and the alluring manner which 6-me teachers have 
attained, will engage the attention, Watt: . 
They who are ccoſcious of their guilt, and ap 


| 


| 
| 


18. By Turns. 


Tu'R N cOAT. 2. /. [turn and coat.] One 


Tu RNER. 2. /. [from furn.] One whoſe 


Tv"RNING. #. , [from turn.) Flexure 3 


Tv RNINGNESS. 7. . | from turning. | | 
tergiverſation ; | 


Tu*rNaiP. 2. A white eſculent root. 


TURNPIKE, . , [turnani ite, or pique. 
1. A croſs of two bars armed with pikes at | 


prehenſive that the juſtice of che nation ſhguls 


J 


* . 7 k * * >. F x 
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tae notice of their theft and rapine, will try to 


give all things a falſe turn, and to fill every place | 
 Dawenant. 


The fir} coin being made of braſs, gave the | 
denomination to money among the Romans, and 


the whole turn of their expreſſions is derived from 
Arbuthnots | 


16. The manner of adjuſting the words of 


wit}; falfe ſuggeſtions. 


it. | 


a ſentence. 


The turn of words, in which Ovid excels al] 
poets, is ſometimes a fault or ſometimes a beau- 


ty, as they are uſed properly or improperly. Dryd. 
The three firſt tanzas are rendered word for word 
with the original, not only with the ſame elegance, 
but the ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion peculiar to the 
ſapphick ode. Addiſon. 
17. New poſition of things ; as, ſomething 
troubleſome happens at every turn. 
One after another; al- 


ternately. 
They feel by turns the bitter change | 
Of fierce extremes; extremes by change more fierce, 
=> Milton. 
The challenge to Dametas fhall belong, 
Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his under-ſong ; 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring; 
By turns the tune ful muſes love to ſing. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
By turns put on the ſuppliant, and the lord; 
Threaten'd this moment, and the next implor'd. 


Prior. | 
Tux x BEN CH. 2. . [turn and Bench. ] 


A term of turners. 

Small work in metal is turn'd in an iron lathe 
called a turnbencb, which they ſcrew in a vice, and, 
having fitted their work upon a ſmall jron axle, 
with a drill barrel, fitted upon a ſquare ſhank, at 
the end of the axis, next the left hand, they with 
a drill-bow, and drill-ſtring, carry it about. Moxon. 


who forſakes his party or principles; a 
renegade. 
Courteſy itſelf muſt turn to diſdain, if you come 


in her preſence. . 
Tuben is courteſy a ?urncoate Shakeſpeare. 


trade is to turn in a lathe. | 
Nor box nor limes without their uſe are made, 
Smooth-grain'd and proper for the turner's trade. 
Dryden. 
Some turners, to ſhew their dexterity in turn- | 
ing, turn long and lender pieces of ivory, as ſmal 
as an hay-ſtalk., Moxon. 


winding; meander. 
I ran with headlong haſte | 
Thro' paths and zurnings often trod by day. Milt. 


Quality of turning ; 
ſubterfuge. 

So nature formed him, to all turningneſs of 
fleights ; that though no man had leis goodneſs, 
no man could better find the places whence ar- 
guments might grow of goodne!s. Sidney. 


The flower conſiſts of four leaves, which are 
placed in form of a croſs; out af the flower cup 
rifzs the pointal, which afterward turns to a pod, 
divided into two cells by an intermediate partit:on, 
to which che valves adhere on both fides, and arc 
ſull of roundiſh ſceds: a carneous and tuberous 
rod. Miller. 
Nevember is drawn with bunches of parſnips 
and tir in his right-hand, Peach. en Drawing. 
The goddeſs roſc amid the inmaſt round, 
With wither'd rr p- tops her temples crown'd. 
Gay. 
Turn ps hide their ſwellirg heads below. 
Says Paſtcrals. | 


MLT ig 


TUR 


the end and turnin . 
hinder horſes from — 2 fixed 0 


2. Any gate by which the way is obſtructed, 


The gates are ſhut, and the turnpites locked, 4 
. e. 


Tu"RNSICK. ach. [turn 
; . 2dj. [turn and fl.] Vent 
ginous ; giddy, feb.) veni. 
If a man fee another turn ſwiftl 
if he look upon wheels that turn, findes 0 
turnſick. : elt waretz 
acer 


Tur RNS0OL. u. J. [ beliotrepium, Latin,] A 


plant. | Mills 
Tu'sxSrIT. 2. /. [turn and hf, Hy 
that anciently turned a ſpit, inſtead + 
which jacks are now generally uſed, R 
is now uſed of a dog that turns the i it, 
I give you joy of the report P 

That he 's to have a place at court; 
Yes, and a place he will grow rich itt, - 
A turnſpit in the royal kitchen, Sxoift's Miſt 


Tu'R NSTILE. 2. /. [turn and frik.] 4 
turnpike in a footpath. 
A turnſtile is more certain 
Than, in events of war, dame Fortune, Hui 
Twirling turnſtiles interrupt the way, 
The thwarting paſſenger ſhall force them round. 
; Caps 
TU"RPENTINE. z. . [ turpenting, Ital, 
terebinthina, Latin.] The gum exugeg 
by the pine, the juniper, and other trees 
of that kind. 
As the turpentine tree ! ſtretched out my branchs;, 
Vertgreaſe grinded with turpentine, put bung po 
and as you uſe it war it. Peacham on Drocw's;, 


-Tu"rRPITUDE. 2. / [ turpitude, Fr. tarts. 


tudo, from turpis, Lat.] Eſſential de- 
formity of words, thoughts, or actions; 
inherent vileneſs; badneſs. 
How wouldſt thou have paid 

My better ſervice, when my turpitude 
Thou thus doſt crown with gold? Shateſpecrs, 

Decency imports a certain meaſure of one thing 
to another; the preſervation of which is proper.s 
that rule by which every thing ought to act; ard 
conſequently the violation of it implies a turpitace 
or indecency. Seutb. 
Tu R Vos E. 2. fs See Tuxxols. 

One ſhew'd me a ring, he had of your daughter 
for a monkey.— 

Out upon her ! it was my turquoiſe, I had it when 
] was a bachelor. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice 
Tu'rRET. 2. , [turris, Latin.) A ſmall 
eminence raiſed above the reſt of the 


building ; a httle tower. 
Diſcourſe, I pr'ythee, on this turret's top. Caf, 
All things well ordered, he withdrew with ſpeed 
Up to a turret high, two ports between, 
That ſo he might be near at every need, 
And overtook the lands and furrows green. Fai. f. 
Make Windſor hills im lofty numbers riſe, 
And lift her turrets nearer to the ſæies. Pipi. 
TU'RRETED. adj. [from furret. Formed 
like a tower; riſing like a tower. 
Take a turrcted lamp of tin, in the form wh 
ſquare; the height of the turret being the on 
much as the length of the lower part; _ 1805 
the lamp ſtandeth. Bacen's Natura! Lide. 
Tv RTLE. *. þ ſruprle, S D 
Tu'RTLEDOVE. f tortorelle, Fr. tortoreliay 
Italian; turtur, Latin. } 
1. A ſpecies of dove. 
When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ny : 
And merry larks are ploughmen 5 _ . 700 
When turtles tread, Shakeſp. Eee e, 
We lll teach him to know furties from JI 3 ; 
Take me an heifer and a turtlegres 125 my 
Galen propos'd the blood oi tu tles di . 
from their wings. 5 


2. it 
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1. ſt is uſed 
for a tortoiſe. 
TusH- inter /. 


[Of this word I can find 


no credible etymology.) An expreſſion | 


tempt. | 5 
oo 0 fa 6 how ſhould God perceive it? is 
there knowledge in the Moſt High? Pſalm bxxiii, 
Sir Thomas More found fault with his laly's 
continual chiding, ſaying; the conſideration of the 
time, for it was lent, ſhould reſtrain her, Tuſh, 
aſp, my lord, ſaid ſhe, look, here is one ſep to 
deaven- ward, ſhewing him a friar's girdle. fear 
me, quoth Sir Thomas, this one ſtep will net bring 
you up a ſtep higher. ; Camden's Rema in p 
Tuſs, never tell me: I take it much unkindl; 
bat thou, Iago, who haſt had my purſe f 
-.:* rhe rings were thine, ſhouldſt know of this. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Tex. 1. /. [Ny xaꝑ, Saxon; zoſeen, old 
Trifick.] The long teeth of a pugna- 
cious animal; the fang; the holding 


tooth, | 
Some creatures have over-long or out-growing 


teeth, calied fangs, or %s; as boars and pikes. 
| Bacon. 
' The boar depended upon his taſks. L* Eftrange. 
As two boars, | 
With riſing briſtles, and with frothy jaws, 
Their adverſe breaſts with tuts oblique they wound. 


Dryden. | 


A monſtrous boar 
Whetting his t ſts, and churning hideous foam. 
Smith. 
Tr'sx ED. } adj. [from tat.] Furniſhed 
Tu'sxy, J with tuſks. 
Into the naked woods he goes, 
And ſeeks the tuſiy boar to rear. Dryden, 
Of thoſe beaſts no one was horned and taſted too.: 
the ſuperfluous blood not ſufficing to feed both. 
PE | Grew. 
Tr'ssvck. 1. /. [diminutive of tuxx.] A 
tuft of graſs or twigs. | | 
The firſt is remarkable for the ſeveral tuſſucks 
or bunches of thorns, wherewith it is armed round, 
: Grew. 
Tor, interj. [This ſeems to be the ſame 
with thb. A particle noting contempt. 
Tut, tut | grace me no grace, nor uncle me no 
uncle, | Shakeſpeare. 
Tut, tut! here's a mannerly forbearance. Shak. 
ToTaxac. 2. . 
Tutanage is the Chineſe name for ſpelter, which 
we erroneouſſy apply to the metal of which ca- 


nicers are made, that are brought over with the | 


tea from China; it being a coarſe pewter made 
with the lead carried from England, and tin got in 
the kingdom of Quintang. Woodward, 
TuTeLace, 2. / [ tutelle, tutelage, Fr. 
tutela, Lat.] Guardianſhip ; ſtate of be- 
ng under guardian. | 
The _ whereof, as thoſe paſt worlds did 
caſe, | 
Some to Minerva gave, and ſome to Hercules. 
6 : Drayton. 
Gee 3 the poſſeſſion of lands die, and leave 
5 ucceed to him, his tutelage belongeth to 
He 4 | : Drummond, 
3 up ” the ambaſſage with an article. in 
ak wm or a requeſt, that the French king 
e cording unto his right of ſeignory or tu- 
455 diſpoſe of the marriage of the young ducheſs 
5 manys Bacon. 
Zones R, 175 [tutela, Lat.] Hav- 
A SORE; ing the charge or guar- 
up of any perſon or thing; pro- 
won, defenſive ; guardian. 
* e to the traditions of the magicians, 
leg 7 3 will not remove at common ap- 
ee ut at the proper names of things 
unto they are protectors. Brown. 


ol. II. 


<mperance, that virtue without pride, and for- 
| | | 


uſed among failors and gluttons 
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— 
tune without envy, that glves indolence of body, 
witk an equality of mind; the beſt guardian of 
youth and ſupport of old age; the precept of rea- 
ſon, as well as religion, and phyſician of the ſoul 
as well as the body; the tutelar goddeſs of health, 
and univerſal medicine of life. Temple. 


F FOR 


Theſe tutelar genii who preſided over the ſeveral | 


people committed to their charge, were watchful 
over them. Dryden. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, 
Sure I may plead a little to your grace: 
Enter'd the town; I then unbarr'd the gates, 
When I remov'd the tutelary fates. Dryden. 
Ve tutelar gods, who guard this royal fabric! 


Rove. | 
[Turo 2. J. * [tutor, Lat, tuteur, Fr.] 


One who has the care of another's learn- 
ing and morals; a teacher or inſtructor. 
| When I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots 
Till then I baniſh thee on pain of death. Shakeſp. 
When nobles are the tailors futors; 
No hereticks burnt but wenches ſuitors. Shakeſp. 
A primitive Chriſtian, that coming to a friend 
to teach him a pſalm, began, I ſaid I will look to 
my ways, that J offend not with my tongue: upon 
which he ſtopt his tuter, Taying, This is enough, if 
I learn it. Government FA the Tongue, 
His body thus adorn'd, he next defign'd 
With lib'ral arts to cultivate his mind: 
He ſought a tutor of his on accord, 
And ſtudy'd leſſons he before abhorr'd. Dryden. 
No ſcience is ſo ſpeedily learned by the nobleſt 
genius without a tutor. | Watts, 
To Turok. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To inſtruct; to teach; to document. 
7 FE This boy is foreſt born, 
And hath been tutor d in the rudiments 


Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle. Shakeſp. 


He cannot be a perfect man, 


Not being tried and tutor d in the world. Shakeſp. 
The cock has his ſpurs, and he ſtrikes his feet 
inward with fingular ftrength and order; yet he 
does not this by any ſyllogiſtical method, but is 
merely tutored by inſtinct. Hale. 

2. To treat with ſuperiority or ſeverity. 

I_hardly yet have learn'd 
T' inſinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee: 
Give ſorrow leave a while to tutor me 
To this ſubmiſſion. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 

I take a review of my little boys mounted upon 
hobby-horſes, and of little girls tutoring their ba- 
bies. | Addiſon. 

Tu ToORAGE. #. , [from tutor.] The au- 
thority or ſolemnity of a tutor. 

Children care not for the company of their pa- 
rents or tutors, and men will care leſs for theirs, 
who would make them children by uſurping a tu- 
forages Government of the Tongue. 

Tu"ToREss. 2. J. [from tutor.] Direc- 
treſs ; inſtructreſs; governeſs. 

Fidelia ſhall be your tutoreſs. Moore's Foundling. 

And, what ftill more his ſtagg'ring virtue try'd, 
His mother, tut'reſs of that virtue, dy'd. Harte. 

Tu'rTy. . . [tutia, low Lat. tuthie, Fr.] 
A ſublimate of zinc or calamine col- 
lected in the furnace. | 

Tu"Tsan, or parkleaves. u. % [ androſe- 
mum, Latin.) A plant. 

Tvuz. u. /. [1 know not whether it is not a 
word merely of cant.) A lock or tuft 
of hair. 

With odorous oil thy head and hair are ſleek ; 
And then thou kemp'ſt the ruzzes on thy cheek; 
Of theſe thy barbers take a coftly care. Dryden. 

Twain. adj. [xpxen, baxpa, Saxon, both, 
twain.) Two. An old word, not now 


uſed but ludicrouſly. 
"Tis not the tryal of a woman's war, 
The bitter ciamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this cauſe betwixt us iwvains Shak. 


TW A 
Such ſmiling rogues as thefe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in rewaing | 
Too intricate t' unlooſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Of my condition take no care 
It fits not; thou and I long fince are twain. Milt, 
When old winter ſplit the rocks in twain z 
He ſtripp'd the bear's-foot of its leafy growth. 
- Dryden. 
The trembling widow, and her daughters t2vain, 
This woeful cackling cry with horror heard. Dryd. 


To TWANG. v. 2. [A word formed from 
the found.] To ſound with a quick 
ſharp noiſe. | : 


| A thouſand twanging inſtruments 
Will hum about mine ears. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
His quiver o'er his ſhoulders Phæbus threw, 
His bow twarg'd, and his arrows rattled as they 
flew. - Dryden. 


The txwanging bows 


Alternate ruin bear. 
Sounds the tough horn, and teævangs the quiv"ring 


ſtring. Popce 
To TwanG. wv. a. To make to ſound 
ſharply, 


A fwaggering accent ſharply tzvang' d off, gives 
manhood approbation. &hake/p. Twelfth Night. 
Twanc. . J. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſharp quick ſound. 
They by the found and rzwang of noſe, 

If all be found within, diſcloſe. Butler's Hudib. 

So ſwells each wind-pipe; aſs intones to als, 
Harmonic twang of leather, horn and braſs. Pope. 

2. An affected modulation of the voice. 

If he be but a perſon in vogue with the multi- 
tude, he can make popular, rambling, incoherent 
tuff, ſeaſoned with gang and tautology, paſs for 
high rhetorick. South, 

He has ſuch a twang in his diſcourſe, and un. 
graceful way of ſpeaking through his noſe, tha t 
one can hardly underſtand him. Arbuthnot, 


action accompanied with a ſharp ſound. 
Little uſed, and little deſerving to be 
uſed. | 
There's one, the beſt in all my quiver, 
Twang ! thro? his very heart and liver. Prior. 
Twa"NGLING. adj. [from twang.) Con- 
temptibly noiſy. h 
She did call me raſcal, fidler, 
And twwangling jack, with twenty ſuch vile terms. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To TWAN Kk. v. z. [corrupted from twarg.] 
To make to ſound. . 


A freeman of London has the privilege of diſ- 
turbing a whole ſtreet with wanking of a braſg 
kettle, ; Addiſon, 


"Twas. Contracted from it was. 


To TWA'TTLE. v. 2. [ /chwatzen, Germ.] 


To prate ; to gabble ; to chatter, 
It is not for every twattling goſſip to undertakes, 
L'Eſtrange. 


Tway, For Twain. 
Gyon's angry blade ſo fierce did play 
On th' other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, 
That quite it clove his plumed creſt in txvay. 

Spenſer. 
Twa'YBLADE. z. / [ophris, Latin.] A 
polypetalous flower, conſiſting of ſix diſ- 
ſimilar leaves, of which the five upper 
ones are ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent in 
ſome meaſure an helmet, the under one 
being headed and ſhaped like a man. 
Miller. 


Z 2 To 


; With her thund'ring voice ſhe menac'd high, - 
And every accent twang'd with ſmarting ſorrow. . 
Dryden. | 


Send ſhowers of thates, that on their barbed points 
Philtps. 
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Twa NG. interj. A word making a quick 
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If he aſks who bid thee, ſay 'twwas 1. Dryden. | 
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Lo Tw RAC. Ne. a. [It is written iveag 
To Tweak. by Skinner, but tweak by 
other writers; 7wacken, German.] To 
pinch ; to ſqueeze betwixt the fingers. 
Who calls me villain, breaks my pate acroſs, | 
Treats me by the noſe. Shakeſpeare. 
To rouſe him from lethargick dump, 
He t<vcak'd his noſe. | Butler, 
Look in their face, they twweak'd your noſe. 
Swift. 
TWEAGUE, J. J. [from the verb.] Per- 
TWEAK, plexity ; ludicrous diſtreſs. 
A low word. 


This put the old fellow in a rare taveague. 
Arbuthnet. 


To TwE*EDLE. v. a. [I know not whence 
derived.] To handle lightly. Uſed of 
awkward-fiddling. | 

A fidler brought in with him a body of luſty 


.«_ young fellows, whom he had zwwced/cd into the ſer- 


vice. 


Addiſon. 


ITW“ EZ ERS. 2. .. [etay, French.) Nip- 


Pers, or ſmall pincers, to pluck off hairs. 
There heros* wits are kept in pond'rous vaſes, 


And beaus' in ſnuff- boxes and rwveezer caſes. Pope. 
' TWELFTH. adj. [tpelfea, Saxon. ] Second 


after the tenth ; the ordinal of twelve. 
He found Eliſha plowing with twelve yoke of 
oxen, and he with the z2ve!frh, 1 Kings, xix. 9. 
Suppoting, according to the ſtandard, five ſhil- 
lings were to weigh an ounce, wanting about ſix- 
teen grains, whereof one tavelfth were copper, and 
eleven tweifths ſilver, it is plain here the quantity 
of ſilver gives the value. Locke. 


TWELFTHTIDE. z. /. The twelfth day 


after Chriſtmas, 
Plough-munday, next after that tavelfth:ide, 
Bids out with the plough. Tuffer's Huſbandry. 


TWELVE. adj. Ixpelp, Saxon.] Two and 


ten; twice fix. 
Thou haſt beat me out tele ſeveral times. 
| Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From reelve to twenty. Shakeſpeare. 
What man talk'd with you yeſternight, | 
Out at your window, betwixt t42ve/ve and one? 
Shakeſpeare. 
On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly: 
So Romulus, *tis ſung, by Tyber's brook, 
Preſage of ſway from twice fix vultures took. 
Dryden. 
TwE'LVEMONTH. z. / [twelve and month.] 
A year, as conſiſting of twelve months. 
I ſhall laugh at this a rwvelvemonth hence. Shak. 
This year or zwvetvemonth, by reaſon that the 
moon's months are ſhorter than thoſe of the ſun, 
is about eleven days ſhorter than the ſun's year. 
| Holder. 
Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and pegging 


them down in very rich earth perfectly conſumed, - 


watering them upon all occaſions, by this time 
txvelvemnth they will be ready to remove. Evelyn. 
In the ſpace of about a rrvelvemonth I have run 
out of a whole thoutand pound upon her. Addiſen. 
Not twice a twelwemonth you appear in print. 
4 124 
TwE"LVEPENCE, 2. /. [twelve and pence. ] 
A ſhilling. 
TwE"LVEPENNY. adj. [twelve and penny. ] 
Sold for a ſhilling. 


would with no other revenge, from this rhym- 


| Ing judge of the ravelvepenny gallery. Dryden. 

TwE LVESCORE. adj. [| twelve and ſcore.] 
Twelve times twenty ; two hundred and 
forty. 


Tevelwveſcore viragos of the Spartan race. Dryden. 
TwENTIETH. adj. [cpen<eoxoGa, Sax. | 
'Twice tenth ; ordinal of twenty. 


nnn 
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| This year, 
The twenbieth from the firing the capitol, / 
As fatal too to Rome, by all predictions. B. Fenſen. 

Why was not I the t<wventieth by deſcent 
From a long reſtive race of droning kings ? Dryd. 

This crown now muſt be raiſed, 'and coined one 
teventieth lighter z which is nothing but changing 
the denomination, calling that a crown now, which 
yeſterday was but a part, viz. nineteen twwentieths. 

Locke. 
TwE'NnTY, adj. [ cpenxiq, Saxon. ] 
1. Twice ten. 

Hammond ſeldom did eat or drink more than 
once in teventy- four hours, and ſome fruit towards 
night. | Fell. 

At leaft nineteen in twenty of theſe perplexing 
words might be changed into eaſy ones. Ssæoift. 


2. A proverbial or indefinite number. 
Maximilian, upon twenty reſpects, could not 
have been the man. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Tw1'BIL. 2. / [tavy for two, and bill ; bi- 
pennis, Latin.] A halbert. Arinſavorth. 
Twice. adv. [ cpiqið, Sax. tees, Dutch. ] 


1. Two times. | 
Upon his creſt he truck him fo, _.. 
That tavice he recled, ready tevice to fall. Spenſer. 
He 77vice eſſay d to caſt his ſon in gold; 
Twice from his hands he dropp'd the forming 
mould, Dryden. 
2. Doubly. 


A little ſum. you mourn, while moſt have met 
With zevice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat. Dryd. 


3. It is often uſed in compoſition. 
Life is tedious as a t2vice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. Shakeſpeare. 
Twice-born Bacchus burſt the thund'rer's thigh. 
Creech, 

Extol the ſtrength of a zavice-conquer'd race. 
5 Dryden. 
To TI“ DLE. v. a. [This is commonly 
written taucedle.] To touch lightly. A 


low word. | 
With my fingers upon the ſtupe, I preſſed cloſe 
upon it, and rvidled it in, firſt one fide, then the 
other. Wiſeman. 
T WIG. . /. [ xpix, xpizza, Saxon; ?wyg, 
Dutch.] A ſmall ſhoot of a branch; a 
ſwitch tough and long. | 
The Britons had boats made of willow tzuigs, 
covered on the outſide with hides, and ſo had the 
Venetians. Raleigb. 
They choſe the fig-tree, ſuch as ſpread her arms, 
Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended ?2vigs take root. Milton. 
Canſt thou with a weak angle ſtrike the whale, 
His huge jaw with a fzvig or bulruſh bore ? Sardys. 
If they cut the tvigs at evening, a plentiful and 
pleaſant juice comes out. More. 
From parent bough 
A cyon meetly ſever: after force 
A way into the crabſtock's cloſe-wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the living wound 
Incloſe the foſter twig, around which ſpread 
The binding clay. ; Philips 
Tw1i'GGEN. adj. [from twig.] Made of 
twigs ; wicker. | 
]*il beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. Shak, 
The fides and rim ſewed together after the man- 
ner of tꝛuiggen work. Grew. 
Tw1i'ccy, adj. | from twig. ] Full of 
twigs. | 
Tw1'LIiGHT. 2. . | twweelicht, Dutch; 
xpe one leohr, Saxon. ] 
1. The dubious or faint light before ſun- 
riſe, and after ſunſet; obſcure light. 
Her t2vilights were more clear than our mid-day. 
Donne. 
Suſpicions amongſt thoughts are like bats a- 
mongſt birds, they ever fly by twiligbt. Certainly 
they ate to be well guarded, Bacon. 
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\ 
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2. Uncertain view. 


A faint weak love of y; 
RefleRs from her on ede re underſta, 
Her worth 3 and though ſhe have Fong y 
The twilight of her memory doch ſt in, 

He that ſaw hell in 's melanchol 25 * 
And, in the twilight of his phancy', ” Wing 
Scar'd from his fins, repented in a fr; mg ” 

Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd — 


and of good 


Ambroſial night, with cloud Cleavelard, 

From that high * exhal'd 
n Sh mount of God, whence light ang 
Spring both, 
chang'd 
To grateful gbr. 


the face of brighteſt heay'n has 


Milton vr 
When the fun was OY . 
They juſt arri vd by twilight at a town, Ds 
In the greateſt part of our Concernment | Fi 
afforded us only the twilight of probability * Foy 
to our ſtate of mediocrity. 988 1 
Tw1iLIGHT. adj. -3 
1. Not clearly or brightly illum;.., 
obſcure ; deeply ſhaded.” e 
When the tun begins to fling +» 
His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 
'To arched walks of toi ig b groves, J 
O' er the twvi/ight groves, and duſky cares 2 
Long-ſounding iſles, and intermingled graves. 
Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A death-like filence, and a dread repoſe. p, 
2. Seen or done by twilight. he 
On old Lyczus, or Cyllene hoar, 
Trip no more in twilight ranks, Mila, 


Twin. 2. / [ xyinn, Sax. taveclingey, Dat.] 
1. Children born at a birth. It is there. 
fore ſeldom uſed in the ſingular; though 
ſometimes it is uſed for one of twins, 
In this myſtery of ill opinions, here's the 5 
brother of thy letter; but let thine inherit fett, fre 
mine never ſhall. Shckpagra 
In beſtowing 
He was moſt princely : ever witneſs for him 
Thoſe 7wvins of learning, Ipſwich and Oxford. 
| 8 Late Ari. 
If that moment of the time of birth be "fuck 
moment, whence proceedeth the great difference of 
the conſtitutions of 72vins, which, though togetker 
born, have ſtrange and contrary tortunes ? 
Dranmni, 
The divided dam 
Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamb; 
But when the 7<vin cries halves, the quits the fr. 
. Cleaveland, 
No weight of birth did on one fide prevail, 
Two tins leſs even lie in Nature's ſcale. Cu. 
They came ?<vins from the womb, and ill they 
live 
As if they would go ins too to the grave. Cin. 
Fair Leda's bins, in time to ſtars decreed, 
One fought on foot, one curb'd the fiery _ 
ya. 
Had there been the ſame likeneſs in all mer 3 
ſometimes in twins, it would have given cccaun 
to confuſion. | : Grew, 
2. Gemini, the ſign of the zodiack. 
This, when the ſun retires, 
Firſt ſhines, and ſpreads black night with ferbe 
fires, 
Then parts the twins and crab. Cui. 
When now no more th' alternate i are f, 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night. T 
To Twin. v. 2. [from the noun.) 
1. To be born at the ſame birth. 
He that is approv'd in this offence, | b 
Though he had 7ravinn'd with me both at a birth 
Shall loſe me, HSbakeſprare: Orbelio 
2. To bring two at once. 7 
Ewes yearly by tæoinning rich maſters do — 
3. To be paired; to be ſuited; 
Hath nature given them eyes, 


Which can diſtinguiſh twixt Ty 


| 
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2. Twiſt; convolution. 


To IWIx OR. b. 4. [?wingen, German; 


1. Short ſudden ſharp pain, 


T WT” 


BFE above and the tavinned tones | ys. 
__ 2 humbled beach ? : Shakeſpeare. 
0 how inſcrutable! his equity | PER 


in with his power. 
8 v. adj. [twin and born.) Born 
at the ſame birth. 
Our ſins lay on the ROE _ bear _ 
dition, and tewwinborn with greatnels ! 
On: : Shakeſpeare. 


7. Twix E. V. a. [rpinan, Saxon; 7wy- 
van, Dutch. ] f | 

1. To twiſt or complicate ſo as to unite, 
or farm one body or ſubſtance out of 


tao or more. : 
T tou ſhalt make an hanging of blue, and fine 
treined linen, wrought with needle work. 

Exodus, xxvi. 36. 


. I know not whether this is from vi 


or tuin. a 
By original lapſe, true liberty 
[; 133, which always with right reaſon dwells, 
7:54, and from her hath no dividual being. 
| Milton. 


1 To unite itſelf. 

z Lamps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and tine 
Their ſubtile efſence with the ſoul of wine. 
Craſhaw. 

7, TWINE, V. u. es 

i. To convolve itſelf; to wrap itſelf cloſely 


about. 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples ravine, 
The victor cried, the glorious prize is mine! Pope. 
2. To unite by interpoſition of parts. 
Friends now faſt ſ worn, who tine in love 
Uaſeparoble, ſhall, within this hour, 
Un 2 diſiention of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmĩty. 
. To wind; to make flexures. 
As rivers, though they bend and 7evine, 
Still to the ſea their courſe incline 
Or as philoſophers, who find 
dome fav'rite ſyſtem to their mind, 
In ev'ry point to make it fit, 
Will force all nature to ſubmit. Sævift. 
The deer ruſtles thro” the taining brake. Thomſon, 
4. To turn round, 


Shakeſpeare. 


O friends! 
Some one abides within here, that commends 


The place to us, and breathes a voice divine: -4 


As ſhe ſome web wrought, or her ſpindles rxvine, 
She cheriiht with her ſong. Chapman, 
Twix E. . /. | from the verb.] 
1. A twiſted thread. 
Not any damſel, which her vaunteth moſt 
In Kilful Knitting of ſoft filken tine. Spenſer. 
A pointed ſword hung threat'ning o'er his head, 
53*2in'd but by a ſlender vine of thread. Dryd.' 


Nor all the gods beſide 
Longer dare abide, 


Not Typhon huge ending in ſnaky tevine. Milton. | 


: Welcome joy and teaſt, 
Braid your locks with roſy tine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. Milton. 
. Embrace; act of convolving itſelf round. 
RED Everlaſting hate 
The vine to ivy bears, but with am'rous vine 
Claips the tall elm. Philips. 


einge, Daniſh. 
1. 1o torment with ſudden and ſhort pain. 
The gnat charged into the noftrils of the lion, 
and there 1nvinged him till he made him tear him- 
ſelf, and ſo maitered him. L'Eftrange, 
2. To pinch; to tweak. 
© en a man is paſt his ſenſe, 
ere 3 NO Way to reduce him thence, 
But *winging him by th' ears and noſe, 
t laying on of heavy blows, 
ek. 2. / [from the verb.] 


| 


. 


[To Twink L. v. a. avhirl,” 
„ from <vhirl,] 


3 


FE WE7 

The wickedneſs of this old villain ſtartles me, 

and gives me a twinge for my own fin, though far 
ſhort of his. | Dryden, 
2. A tweak; a pinch. 
How can you fawn upon a maſter that gives 

you ſo many blows and twinges by the ears? LES. 
Twink. 2. J. [See TwinkLE.] The mo- 


tion of an eye; a moment. Not in uſe. 
She hung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 

She vied ſo faſt, proteſting oath on oath, 

That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. Shakeſp, 
To Tw1'NKLE. v. u. [xpinclian, Saxon.] 
1. To ſparkle; to flaſh irregularly ; to 

ſhine with intermitted light ; to ſhine 

faintly ; to quiver. 

At firſt I did adore a frvinkling ſtar, 

But now I worſhip a celeſtial ſun, Shakeſpeare. 

As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy ſtre im, 

Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 

So ſeems this gorgeous beauty. Shakeſpeare. 

Some their forked tails ſtretch forth on high, 
And tear the /zvinkling ſtars from trembling ſky. 

Fairfax. 

God compriſes all the good we value in the 

creatures, as the ſun doth the light that le. 

in the ſtars, Boyle. 

The ſtar of love, 

That tevinkles you to fair Almeyda's bed. Dryden. 

Think you your new French proſelytes are come 
To ftarve abroad, becauſe they ſtarv'd at home? 
Your benefices tzvinklcd from afar. 

So weak your charms, that, like a winter's night 
Twinkling with ſtars, they freeze me while they 
light. Dryden. 

Theſe ſtars do not tevinkle when viewed through 
teleſcopes which have large apertures : for the rays 
of light which paſs through divers parts of the 
aperture, tremble each of them apart; and by 
means of their various, and ſometimes contrary 
tremors, fall at one and the ſame time upon dit- 
ferent points in the bottom of the eye. MNewwten, 

2, To open and ſhut the eye by turns. 
The owl fell a moping and twinkling. L'Ejtra. 
3. To play irregularly. | 

His eyes will tzoinble, and his tongue will roll, 

As though he beckon'd and call'd back his ſoul. 
| Donne. 


Twi'N Kk LE. 


eee 7. J. [from the verb.] 


1. A ſparkling intermitting light. 
2. A motion of the eye. 
Suddenly, with twinkle of her eye, 
The damſel broke his miſintended dart. Spen ber. 
I come, I come; the leaſt tæbinble had brought 
me to thee, Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
3. A ſhort ſpace, ſuch as is taken up by a 
motion of the eye. h 
Money can thy wants at will ſupply : 
Shields, ſteeds, and arms, and all things for thee 
meet, | 
It can pourvey in t2vinkling of an eye. Spenſer, 
Theſe falſe beauties of the Rage are no more laſt- 
ing than a rainbow; when the actor gilds them 
no longer with his reflection, they vaniſh in a 
twinkling. Dryden. 
The action, paſſion, and manners of ſo many 
perſons in a picture, are to be diſcerned in the 
twwinkling of an eye, if the ſight could travel over 
ſo many different objects all at once. Dryden. 
Tw1'NLING. 2. /. [diminutive of tabin.] 
A twin lamb ; a lamb of two brought at 


a birth, 
Twinlings increaſe bring. Tufſer's H»ſoandry. 
Twix N ER. 2. J. [from tauin.] A breeder 
of twins. 
Ewes yeerley by twinning rich maifters do make, 
The lambe of ſuch :tqvinners for breeders go take. 
Tuffer. 
To turn 
round; to move by a quick rotation. 
Wool and raw filk by moiſture-incorporate with 
other thread ; eſpecially if there be a little wreath- 


N 


Dryden. | 


* 


T WI 
ing, as appeareth by the twiſting and t2virling about 
of ſpindles. Bacon. 


Dextrous damſels tir the ſprinkling mop. Gay. 
F See ruddy maids, 


Some taught with dextrous hand to r4virl the wheel. 


Dodſley. 


To TwIRL. v. z. To revolve with a quick 


motion. | 
TwWIR L. u. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Rotation; circular motion. 
2. Twiſt; convolution. | 
The twirl on this is different from that of the 
others; this being an heteroſtropha, the tevir/s 
turning from the right hand to the left. 


Wedward on Foſſils. * 


To TWIST. v. a. [xeepipan, Sax. twiften, 
Dutch.] | 
1. To form by complication ; to form by 
convolution, | 
Do but deſpair, 
And if thou want'ſt a cord, the tmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider tqviſfied from her womb | 
Will ſtrangle thee.  Shakeſpeares 
To reprove diſcontent, the ancients feigned, that 
in hell food a man t ſting a rope of hay; and 
ſill he twiſted on, ſuffering an aſs to cat up ail 
that was finiſhed. | Taylor. 
Would Clotho waſh her hands in milk, 
And tæuiſt our thread with gold and filk ; 
Would ſhe in friendſhip, peace and plenty, 
Spin out our years to four times twenty; 
And ſhould we both in this condition 
Have conquer's love, and worſe ambition 
Elſe theſe two paſſions by the way 
May chance to ſhew us ſcurvy play. 
The taſk were harder to ſecure my own 
Againſt the power of thoſe already known 
For well you vi the ſecret chains that bind 
With gentle force the captivated mind. Lyticizin, 
2. To contort; to writhe, 
Either double it into a pyramidical, or vit it 
into a ſerpentine form. Hope. 
3. To wreath; to wind; to encircle by 


ſomething round about. 

There are piilars of ſmoke tied about with 

wreaths of flame. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
4. To form ; to weave, . 
If thou doſt love fair Hero, cheriſh. it, 
And thou ſhalt have her: was 't not to this end 
That thou began'ſt to 72077 ſo fine a ſtory? Shak, 
5. To unite by intertexture of parts, 
| All know how prodigal 
Of thy great ſoul thou art, longing to i 
Bays with that ivy which ſo early kiſt 
Thy youthful temples. 
6. To unite; to inſinuate. 

When avarice twiſts itſelf, not only with the 
practice of men, but the doctrines of the church; 
when eccleſiaſticks diſpute for money, the miſ- 
chief ſeems fatal. 

To Twis r. v. 2. To be contorted; to be 


convolved. 


Prior. 


In an ileus, commonly called the reviſing of the 


guts, is a circumvolution or inſertion of one part of 
the gut within the other. Arbnthnot on Aliment. 
Deep in her breaſt he plung'd the ſhining ſword ; 
Th' Inachians view the ſlain with vait ſurpriſe, 
Her zoilixg volumes, and her rolling eyes. Popes 
Tw1sT. . J. [from the verb. 
1. Any thing made by convolution, or 
winding two bodies together. 
Minerva nurs'd him 
Within a !4viſ? of twining oſiers laid. 
2. A ſingle ſtring of a cord. 
Winding a thin firing about the work hazards 
its breaking, by the fretting of the ſeveral z2vi/?s 
againit one another. Maxon s Mecharical Exerciſes. 
3. A cord; a ſtring. 3 
Through theſe labyrinths, not my grov'ling wit, 
But thy ſilk toit, let down from heav'n to me, 
Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 
To climb to thee» Herbert. 
„ About 


Addiſon . 


Waller. 


Decay of Piety. 
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TWI 
7 About his chin the trie 
He ty'd, and ſoon the ſtrangled foul diſmiſs'd. 
| | Dryden 


. 


4. Contortion ; writhe. | 


Not the leaſt turn or /2viſt in the fibres of any one 
animal, which does not render them more proper 


for that particular animal's way of life than any 


other caſt or texture. Addiſon. 
5. The manner of 'twiſting. 
Jack ſhrunk at firſt fight of it; he found fault 


- with the length, the thickneſs, and the reviſit, Arb. 

Tw1r'sTER. 2. . [from twif.] 

1. One who twiſts ; a ropemaker. 

2. The inſtrament of twiſting. To this 
word I have annexed ſome remarkable 


lines, which explain 22 in all its ſenſes. 
When a ?vifter a twiſting will twiſt him a twiſt, 
For the twiſting of his twiſt he three twines doth 
intwiſt; 
But if one of the twines of the twiſt do untwiſt, 
The twine that untwiſteth untwiſteth the twiſt. 
Untwirling the twine that untwiſteth between, 
He twirls with his eavifer the two in a twine 3 
Then twice having twiſted the twines of the twine, 
He twicheth the twine he had twined in twain. 
The twain that in twining before in the twine, 
As twins were intwiſted, he now doth untwine, 
*Twixt the twain intertwiſting a twine more be- 


tween, ; 
He, twirling his twiſter, makes a twiſt of the 
twine. Wallis. 


To TwiIr. v. a. [edprran, Saxon.] To 


ſneer; to flout; to reproach. 
When approaching the ſtormy ſtowers 
We mought with our ſhoulders bear off the ſharp 
ſhowers, 
And ſooth to ſaine, nought ſeemeth ſike ftrife, 
That ſhepherds fo r2viten each other's life. Spenſer. 
When I proteſt true loyalty to her, 
She tits me with my falſehood to my friend. 
5 Shakeſpeare. 
ZEſop minds men of their errors, without revir- 
ting them for what 's amiſs. T' E range. 
This theſe ſcofters tqvitted the Chriſtians with. 
* Tillorſcn. 
Galen bled his patients, till by fainting they 
could bear no longer; for which he was rwitted 
in his own time. Batter. 
To TWITCH. v. a. [tpiccian, Saxon.] 
To vellicate; to pluck with a quick 
motion; to ſnatch; to pluck with a 
haſty motion. | 
He roſe, and twwitch'd his mantle blue, 
To- morrow to freſh woods, and paſtures new. 


Milton. 
Tevitch'd by the fleeve, he mouths it more and 
more. Dryden. 


With a furious leap 
She ſprung from bed, diſturbed in her mind, 
And fear'd at ev'ry ſtep arwwitching ſpright behind. 
Dryden. 
Thrice they t2virch'd the diamond in her ear. 
Pepe. 
 Twirtcn. 2. J [from the verb.] 
1. A quick pull; a ſudden vellication. 
But Hudibras gave him a Hitch | 
As quick as lightning in the breech. Hudibras 
The lion gave one hearty tæiteb, and got his feet 
out of the trap, but left his claws behind. L Eſtra. 
2, A contraction of the fibres. 
| Other confed'rate pairs 
Contract the fibres, and the 7wwirch produce, 
Which gently puſhes on the grateful food 
To the wide ſtomach, by its hollow road. Blackm. 
Mighty phyſical their fear is; 
For ſoon as noiſe of combat near is, 
Their heart deſcending to their breeches, 
Muſt give their tomachs cruel trvitcbes. Prior. 
A fit of the one is the cure, from the inflam- 
mation and pain occafioning convullive rwitches. 
a Sharp. 


Twi'TCHCRASS, 1. J. A plant. 


| fretting. 
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looſe, hollow, and draws away the virtue of the 
ground. - Mortimer, 
To TWITTER. v. 2. | 
1. To make a ſharp tremulous intermitted 
noiſe. 


— 


This muſt be done; wh 
Swallows twitter on the chimney- tops. Dryden. 
They bitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them back. Tbomſon. 
2. To be ſuddenly moved with any incli- 
nation. A low word. ; | 
A widow which had a tevittering toward a ſecond 
huſband, took a goſſiping companion to manage 
the job. L'Eſtrange. 
Twir TER. 2. . 
1. Any motion or diſorder of paſſion; ſuch 
as, a violent fit of laughing, or fit of 


\ 


The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights, 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them into amorous t witters. Hudibras. 
The moon was in a heavy twitter, that her 
cloaths never fitted her. L' Eftrenge. 


2. An upbraider. | 

TwiTTLETWA'TTLE. #./. [A ludicrous 
reduplication of #wazzle.] Tattle ; gab- 
ble. A vile word. 


Infipid tevirtletwartles, frothy jeſts, and jingling 
witticiſins, inure us to a miſunderſtanding of things. 
| | :  L'Eftrange. 
TwixT. A contraction of betwwixe. 
Twilight, ſhort arbiter *eavixt day and night. 
IDE | Milton. 
Two. adj. ¶tabai, Gothick ; xpu, Saxon.] 
1. One and one. 

Between too hawks, which flies the higher pitch; 
Between ws dogs, which hath the deeper mouth; 
Between too blades, which bears the better temper ; 
Between tuo horſes, which doth bear him beſt ; 

Between tuo girls, which hath the. merrieſt eye, 
I have ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgment. Shakeſp. 

Three words it will three times report, and then 
the 7209 latter for ſome times. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Fifteen chambers were to lodge us ?2vo and r2vo 
together. Bacon. 

They lay 
By 7209 and r acroſs the common way. Dryden. 
2. It is uſed in compoſition. 

Next to the raven's age, the Pylian king 
Was longeſt liv'd of any tæbo-legg'd thing. Dryden. 

A rational animal better deſcribed man's eſ- 
ſence, than a z2wo-legged animal, with broad nails, 
and without feathers. Locke. 

The two-ihap'd Ericthonius had his birth + 
W:tnout a mother, from the teeming earth. Add. 

Her regiſter was a t4vo-leaved book of record, 
one page containing the names of her living, and 
the other of her deceaſed members. Ayliſte. 

TWO“E DGE PD. ad}. [two and edge.] Having 
an edge on either ſide. 
Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, 
A twoedg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe. 


Pope. 

Two'roLD. adj. [wo and old.] Double; 
two of the ſame kind; or two different 
things coexiſting. 

Our prayer againſt ſudden death importeth a 
to fold defire, that death when it cometh may 
give us ſome convenient reſpite, or if that be de- 
nied us of God, yet we may have wiſdom ta pro- 
vide always before-hand. Hooker. 

Through mirkſom air her ready way ſhe makes, 
Her tavofuld team, of which two black as pitch, 
And two were brown, yet each to each unlike 

= Did ſoftly ſwim away. 

O thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 
Whoſe youthful ſpirit in me regenerate 
Doth now with zog vigour lift me up, 

To reach at victory above my head, 
Add proof unto mine armourwith thy prayers, 


Twitchgraſs is a weed that keeps ſome _ 


And with thy bleſſings ſteel my lance's point. Sha. 


9-4 


Fairy Queen. 1 


0 


Two'roLD. adv. Doubly. 


ES 


Our fevofold ſeas waſh either ſid | 

. e. 
Time and place taken for digiagaich 4e. 
tions of ſpace and duration, have each of por- 
. ee 0 * Fl 
wes, that erſt brought forth i te, 
new 8 wy * v7 8 ſingle lamb;, 
ohneis MAY be taken in _ 
that external holineſs, which Ur - 1 
or 


things, offered to God ; or for thoſe inte, 
which ſanctify our natures; mo eg + Un 
uy, 


A. prolelyte you make tf, more 
hell than yourſelves. fold more the child of 


TWO HAN DED. adj. [two and hand” 
Large ; bulky ; enormous of 4 


With huge twobanded ſway, 
Brandiſh'd aloft, the horrid edge came down, 


Wide waſting. Milton's Parad: 
If little, then ſhe 's life and ſoul Meer . 


An Ama: on, the large tevobanded whore, Dryer 
Two yvENCE. 2. J. A ſmall coin, valued 
"You all ee en 
ou a ew Ike gilt ?vopences to me, 
To Ty Ek. v. a, To bind. See Tia. ” 
TVE. u. J. See TIE. A knot; a bond 
or obligation. 1 


att. xxiil. 15. 


Lay your 

Command upon me; to the which my duties 

Are with a moſt indiſſoluble ye 

For ever knit. Shekeſpeare 
I have no tye upon you to be true, 

But that which looſen'd your's, my love to you, 

| 5 | Dryden, 
Honour 's a ſacred tye, the law of kings, is 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not; 
It ought not to be ſported with. Addijin 
Lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend, 
By the ſoft tye and ſacred name of friend. 

TY'GER. 2. J. See TIER. 

Ty kB. z. / [See TI k E.] Tyke in Scot- 
tiſh ſtill denotes a dog, or one as con- 
temptible and vile as a dog; and from 
thence perhaps comes feague. 

Baſe tyke, call'ſt thou me hoſt ? now, 
By this hand, I ſwear I ſcorn the term. Stakſp, 

TY MBAL. . /. [tymbal, French.] A 
kind of kettle drum. 

Yet, gracious charity ! indulgent gueſt ! 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breaſt, 
My ſpeeches would ſend up unheeded pray'r: 
The ſcorn of life would be but wild deſpair : 
A tymbal's ſound were better than my voice, 
My faith were form, my eloquence were _ 
| PFriits 

TYMPANTTES. 2. , [roprarin;.] That 
particular fort of dropſy that ſwells the 
belly up like a drum, and is often cured 
by tapping. | 

TY MPANUM. 2. / A drum; a part of 
the ear, ſo called from its reſemblance 


to a drum. 
The three little bones in meatu auditorio, 5 
firming the tympanum, are a great help to the bert. 
ing. W:fmars 
Ty MPANY. z. . | from 7ympanun, Lat.] 
A kind of obſtructed flatulence that ſells 
the body like a drum ; the wind droply. 
Hope, the Chriſtian grace, muſt be proportioned 
and attemperate to the promiſe; it It exceed . 
temper and proportion, it becomes a tumour at 
tympany of hope. | Hamra. 
He does not ſhew us Rome great ſuddenly, 
As if the empire were a !ympany 3 
But gives it an NN tl how and way 
The little body grew ſo large and high · Suckirge 
Others that affect 1 
A lofty ſtile, ſwell to a tympany · ae 
Pride is no more than an unnatural Y 


riſes in a bubble, and ſpends itſelf in a il. L Zi. 


Pape. 


67. 


60. 
A 


4 Aprinting letter. 


oy. 


4 ” # P / 
mountain-belly wy 2 | 
: . thine 's a tympany ot lenle., 
= Ms is 3 is writ, | 
* e thou *rt but 2 kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 
— is ſo rarified in this kind of dropſical 
our, as makes it hard and tight like a drum, 
— from thence it is called a !ympanye Arbutbnot. 


T xv. 40. mall. 


has a little tyny wit, 
= _ tient with his fortunes fit. Shakeſp. 


TyPE 1. . [HY pe, Fr. typus, Lat. TUT0% | 
Emblem mark of ſomething. 
5 | Clean renouncing Cs 
ich they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
= delerd breeches, and thoſe types of travel, 
* underſtanding again the honeſt men. Shakeſp. 
Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britiſh roſe, 
e ſweet rule, and gentle majeſty. Prior. 
7 * 


Nor let thy 


4. That by which ſomething future is pre- 


d. 
r Informing _ by Hes 5 
f that deftin'd ſeed to bruiſe 
ns te 5 what means he ſhall achieve 
Manki:d's deliverauce. Is Milton. 
The 4; oftle ſhews the Chriſtian religion to be 
ia truth and ſubſtance what the Jewiſh was only in 
re and ſhadows 5 Tillotſon. 
A ſtamp ; a mark. Not in uſe. 
Thy father bears the type of King of Naples, 
vet ddt fo wealthy as an Engliſh yeoman. Shakeſp. 
nat good i: cover'd with the face of heav'n 
Io be d:ſcovered, that can do me good? 
Th advancement cf your children, gentle lady! 
Up to ſame ſcaffold, the:e to lof: their heads! 
No, to tue dignity and height of fortune, 
The high imperial type ot this earth's glory. Sbak., 
Which, though in their mean hes ſmall matter, 
doth ap peare, 


: { 
vet both of good account are reckon's in the ſhiere. 


Drayton. 


T; Tyres. v. a. To 


prefigure. 


He ratified ceremonial and poſitive laws, in re- 


ppect of their ſpiritual uſe and fiznification, and by 

fulfilling all things typed and pre-figured by them. 

White. 

Ty epICAL,) adj. [iypigue, Fr. typicus, 

Trick, Lat.] Emblemartica) ; figu- 
native of ſomething elſe, 

The Levitical prieſthood was only typical of the 
Chriſtianz which is ſo much more holy and ho- 
noarable than that, as the inſtitution of Chriſt is 
more excellent than that of Moſes. Atterbury. 

Hence that many courſers ran, : 

Hand-in-hand, a goodly train, 

To b.ct5 the great Eliza's reign z 

And in the typic glory ſhow 
What Fuller büls Maria ſhall be&ow. Pricr. 

TYPIcaLLY. adv. [from typical.] In a 
typical manner, 

Dis excellent communicativeneſs of the divine 
bes typ.caily repreſented, and myſteriouſly ex- 
anpuned by the Porphyrian ſcale of being. Norris, 

Tr'picarntss. 4. , from zypical.] The 
ue of being typical. 
7 
7 Tr“rIr T. v. a. [from type.] To 
ngure; to ſhew in emblem. 

The reſurrection of Chriſt hath the power of a 
P30: ta us, and Is fo typified in baptiſm, as an en- 
£*7*ment to riſe to newneſs of life, Hammond. 

| Our Saviour was typified ind sed by the goat that 
„ linz at the effution of whole blood, not only 
— hard hearts f his enemies relented, but the 

My rocks and vail of the temple were ſhattered. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Tr po RAP HER. 2. . | rù eg and Yeapu.] 


A printer, 
YPOGRA'PHICAL, 
M 


. Enblematical ; figurative. | 


a4. [from typogra-| 


1 R 
2. Belonging to the printer's art. 
TYPOGRA'PHICALLY, adv. from fypo- 
graphical. 
1. Emblematically; figuratively. 
2. After the manner of printers. 
TYPOGRAPHV. 2. /. typographie, Fr. 
typographia, Latin.] = 
1. Emblematical, figurative, or hierogly- 
phical repreſentation. | 
Thoſe diminutive and pamphlet treatiſes da'ly 
publiſhed amongſt us, are pieces containing rather 
typography than verity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. The art of printing. 


TY"RANNESS. 2. J. [from tyrant.] A ſhe 
tyrant. 
They were, by law of that proud tyranneſs, 
Provok'd with wrath and envy's falſe ſurmiſe. 
: | Spenſer. 
The tyranneſs doth joy to ſee 
The huge maſſacres which her eyes do make. 
| Spen ſer. 
TyRATNNICATL. Naꝗj. [{yrannus, Lat. y- 
TyRAN NICK. f ranngque,Fr.mveamxc.] 
Suiting a tyrant; acting like a tyrant; 
cruel ; deſpotick; imperious. 
Charge him home that he affects 
Tyrannick power. Shakeſpeare's Coridlarus, 
You have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd office, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyranricad. 
Domitian had been zyrannical; and in his time 
many noble houſes were overthrown by falſe accu- 
ſations. 2 Bacon. 
Subdue and quell, o'er all the earth, 
Brute violence, and proud 7yrannick power. Milton. 
If the ſpirit of a ſubject be rebellious, in a prince 
it will be tyrannical and intolerable. Taylor. 
| She hath recourſe 
To tears and prayers, again ſhe feels the ſmart 
Of a freſh wound from the tyrannicł dart. Denham. 
Our ſects a more tyrannick power aſſume, 
And would for ſcorpions change the rods of Rome. 
| Roſcommon, 
And by the nobles, by his commons curſt, 
Th' oppreſſor rul'd tyrannick where he durſt ; 
Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And treats al'ke his vaſſals and his God, Pope. 


TYRA'NNICALLY. adv. ¶ from tyrannical.] 
In manner of a tyrant. 


TYRA NNICIDE. 2. , [tyrannus and cædo, 
Latin.] The act of killing a tyrant. 


To TY'RANNISE. v. #. [tyranniſer, Fr. 
from 7yrant.] To play the tyrant ; to 
act with rigour and imperiouſneſs. 
While we truſt in the mercy of God through 
Chriſt Jeſus, fear will not be able to gyranniſe over 
us. wr” Hocker. 
Then 'gan Carauſius tyranniſe anew, 

And 'gainſt the Romans bent their proper power, 
And fo Alectus treacherouſly ſlew, 
And took on him the robe of emperor. 
I made thee miſe: able, 
What t'me I threw the people's ſuffrages | 
On him, that thus doth ryranni/e o'er me. Shakeſps 
A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyranniſe. Milton. 
Beauty bd crown'd you, and you muſt have been 
The who'e world's miſtreſs, other than a queen; 
All had been rivals, and you might have ſpar'd, 
Or kill'd and tyrannis d without a guard. Waller. 
He does violence to his own faculties, tyranniſes 
over his own mind, and uſurps the prerogative that 
belongs to truth alone, which is, to command by 
its own authority, Locke, 

TY'RANNOUS. adj. [from tyrant.) Ty- 

rannical; deſpotick; arbitrary; ſevere; 

cruel; imperious. Not in uſe. 
It is ſtrange to ſee the unmanlike cruelty of 
mankind, who, not content with their tyrannous 


Spenſer. 


| ambition to haye brought the others virtuous pa- | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


TYR 
tience under them, think their maſternood nothing 
without doing injury to them. Sidney. 
Lately grown into a loathing and deteſtation 
of the unjuſt and ryrannous rule of Harold, an 
uſurper. Spenſer. 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakeſpeares 
TDTis excellent 
To have a giant's ſtrength z but it is tyranv»us 
To uſe it like a giant. 
Fear you his tyrannous paſſion more, alas 
Than the queen's life ? Shakeſpeare. 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous. Milton. 
After the death of this tyrannous and ambi- 
tious king, theſe writings came abroad. Temple. 


TYRANNY. 1. J. [ tyrannis, Latin 3 TU. 


tyrannie, French.] 1 
1. Abſolute monarchy imperiouſly admi- 
niſtered, | 5 
Our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and, in th' exceſs of joy, 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heav'n. Milton. 
The cities fell often under tyrannies, which ſpring 
naturally out of popular governments. Temples 
2. Unreſiſted and cruel power. 
Boundleſs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. Shakeſpeares 
3. Cruel government; rigorous command. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure, 
For goodneſs darcs not check thee. 
to jealouſy, Bacon. 
God, in judgment juſt, 
Subjects him from without to violent lords; 
Who oft as undeſervedly inthral 
His outward freedom : tyranny muſt be, 
4. Severity ; rigour ; inclemency. 
The tyranny o' the open night 's too rough 
For nature to endure. 


TY RANT. 2. J. rugaog; tyrannus, Lat. 


Milton. 


Rowland contends that this word, with 
the correſpondent Greek and Latin, is 


derived from ir, Welch and Erſe, land, 
and rhanner, Welch, to ſhare ; g. d. tire 


banner, a ſharer, or divider of and among 


his vaſſals.] 


1. An abſolute monarch governing impe- 
riouſly. | 


2. Acruel, deſpotick and ſevere maſter ;- 


an oppreſſor. 

Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a re- 
fiſting is a tyrant. 
I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt, 

For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 

And the rich eaſt to boot. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Diſſembling courteſy ! how fine this tyrant 

Can tickle where ſhe wounds! Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
The houſe of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. 


Milton. 


Conſider thoſe grand agents and lieutenants or 


the devil, by wͤom he ſcourges and plagues the 


world under him, to wit, gyrants; and was there 


ever any tyrant who was not alſo falſe and perfi- 

dious? 
Thou mean'ft to kill a tyrant, not a king. Dry. 
When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 

But free to follow nature was the mode. Themſen. 


TYRE. . /. [properly tire.] See Tire, 
I have ſeen her beſet and bedecked all over with 


emeralds and pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre 


of her head. Hakewill, 
TY'ro. 2. /. [properly tire, as in the 
Latin.) One yet not maſter of his art; 


one in his rudiments. 

There ſtands a ſtructure on a riſing hill, 

Where tyros take their freedom out to kill, 
ZR Garth's Diſp:nſary, - 
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VAC 
\ Has two powers, expreſſed in 
| modern 21 by two charac- 
I ters, Y conſonant and U vowel, 
which ought to be conſidered as two 


Jetters ; but as they were long con- 
founded while the two uſes were annexed 


to one form, the old cuſtom ſtill conti- | 


nues to be followed. 

U, the vowel, has two ſounds; one 
clear, expreſſed at other times by ex, 
as obtuſe; the other cloſe, and approach- 
Ing to the Italian 2, or Engliſh oo, as 
obtund. 

, the conſonant, has a ſound nearly 
approaching to thoſe of þ and F. With 
B it is by the Spaniards and Gaſcons 
always confounded, and in the Runick 
alphabet is expreſſed by the ſame cha- 
racter with /, diſtinguiſhed only by a 

diacritical point. Its ſound in Engliſh 
is uniform. It is never mute. 


Vacancy. . /. [from vacant.] 
2. Empty ſpace ; vacuity. 
How is 't, 
That thus you bend your eye on wacarcy, 
And with th' incorporal air do hold diſcourſe ? 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


2. Chaſm ; ſpace unfilled. 
The reader finds a wide wacancy, and knows 
not how to tranſport his thoughts to the next par- 


ticular, for want of ſome connecting idea. 
Watts's Logicł. 


3. [Facance, Fr.] State of a poſt or em- 
ployment when it is unſupplied. 


They were content to bribe them with the no- 
mination of ſome biſhops, and diſpoſal of the re- 
venues of ſome churches during the vacancies. 

b Leſley. 

In the wacancy of a biſhop, the guardian of the 
ſpiritualities was ſummoned to parliament in the 
biſhop's room. | Ayliffe, 

4. [Yacances, Fr.] Time of leiſure; re- 

laxation; intermiſſion; time unengaged. 
If, ſometimes, each other's eyes we meet, 

Thoſe little vacancies from toil are ſweet. Dryden. 

The daily intervals of time and wacarcics from 
neceſſary labour, together with the one day in ſeven 
in the Chriſtian world, allow ſufficĩient time. Warts. 


5. Liſtleſſneſs; emptineſs of thought. 
When alone, or in company, they fit ftill with- 
out doing any thing, I like it worſe; for all diſpo- 
ſitions to idleneſs or vacancy, even before they are 
habits, are dangerous, Motten. 


VAC ANT. adj. [ vacant, Fr. vacans, 
1. Empty; unfilled; void. 
Why ſhould the air ſo impetuouſly ruſh into the 
cavity of the receiver, if there were before no va- 
cant room to receive it? Boyle. 


A better race to bring into their wacant room. 
Milton. 


2. Free; unencumbered; uncrowded. 
bg | | 


VAC 


Religion is the intereſt of all; but philoſophy 
of thoſe only that are at leiſure, and vacant from 
the affairs of the world. More's Divine Dialogues. 

A very little part of our life is ſo vacant from 
uneafineſſes, as to leave us free to the attraction of 
remoter good. Locke. 

3. Not filled by an incumbent, or poſſeſſor. 

Leſt the fiend invade wacarnt poſſeſſion. Milton. 

Others, when they allowed the throne vacant, 
thought the ſucceſſion ſhould immediately go to 
the next heir. Swifts 

4. Being at leiſure; diſengaged. 

They which have the government, ſcatter the 
army abroad, and place them in villages to take 
their victuals of them, at ſuch vacant times as 
they lie not in camp. | Spenſer. 

Sir John Berkley was the more wacans for that 
ſervice, by the reduCtion of Barnſtaple. Clarendon. 

Beſides thoſe portions of time which the neceſ- 
ſities of nature and of civil life extorted from him, 
there was not a minute of the day which he left 
vacant. x | Fell. 

The memory relieves the mind in her vacant 
moments, and prevents any chaſms of thought, 
by ideas of what is paſt. Addiſon. 


5. Thoughtleſs; empty of thought; not 


buſy. 
The wretched ſlave, 


Who with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, | 
Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diftreſsful bread. ' 
1 | ; Shakeſpearc. * 
The duke had a pleaſant and vacant face, pro- 
ceeding from a ſingular aſſurance in his temper. |} 
| Wotton's Buckingham. 

To VV oATE. v. a. [vaco, Latin.] 
1. To annul; to make void; to make of 


no authority. | 
That after- act wacating the authority of the pre- 
cedent, tells the world that ſome remorſe touched 
even Strafford's moſt implacable enemies. 
a King Cbarles. 
The neceſſity of obſerving the Jewiſh Sabbath 
was wacated by the apoſtolical inſtitution of the 
Lord's day. Nelſon. 
2. To make vacant ; to quit poſſeſſion of: 
as, he wacated the throne. 
3. To defeat; to put an end to. 
8 He wacates my revenge; 
For, while he truſts me, twere ſo baſe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray. Dryden. 
Vaca"TION. 2. . [vacation, Fr. vacatio, 
Latin, ] | | 
1. Intermiſſion of juridical proceedings, 
or any other ſtated employments ; receſs 
of courts or ſenates. 
Pacaticon is all that time which paſſes between 
term and term, at London, Ccavel, 
As theſe clerks want not their full taſk of la- 
bour during the open term, ſo there is for them 
whereupon to be occupied in the vacation only. 
Bacon's Office cf Alienation. | 
2. Leiſure ; freedom from trouble or per- 
plexity. 7 
Benefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, 
have rendered it neceſſary, in every Chriſtian com- 
monwealth, by laws to ſecure propriety. 


Hammond's Fundamentals. | 
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VAD 
Va"ccary. 2. ,. [vacea, Latin) A ou 
houſe ; a cow-paſture, 2 


VACL LLANCY. 2. / ¶ vacillans, from ac. 
cillo, Latin; wacillant, Fr.] A ſtate of 
wavering ; fluctuation; inconſtancy. N 

. cy, 0k 
much 1n uſe, „ 

I deny that all mutability implies imperfeg 
though ſome does, as that waci/iancy in n, 
ſouls, and ſuch mutations as are found in corporeal 
matter. More's Divine Dialgua. 

VaciLL ATION, #. . ¶vacillalis, fron 
vacillo, Latin; wacillation, F r.] The 
act or ſtate of reeling or ſtaggering, 

The mulcles keep the body upright, and prerert 
its falling, by readily aſſiſting againſt every 04. 
lation, Dertan, 

Vacua'Ton. 2. /. [from vacuu, La. 
The act of emptying. Diimary, 

Va"cvisr. 2. J. [from vacuum.) A yhi. 
loſopher that holds a vacuum: oppoſe! 
to a pleniſt. 

Thoſe ſpaces, which the wacuifs would hare ty 
be empty, becauſe they are manifeſtly deroid of 
air, the pleniſts do not prove repleniſhed with ſub- 
tile matter. 550. 

Vacu'IT Y. 2. . [ vacuitas, from vacuu, 
Latin; vacuité, French.] 

1. Emptineſs; ſtate of being unſilled. 

Hunger is ſuch a ſtate of wacuiry, as to rezuire 
a freſh ſupply of aliment. Arlutbstte 

2. Space unfilled ; ſpace unoccupied, 

In filling up vacuities, turning out thadyws and 
ceremonies, by explicit preſcription of fubtant.l 
duties, which thoſe ſhadows did obſcurely rer. 
ſent. Hammond Iurdamertas. 

He, that ſeat ſoon failing, meets 
A vaſt vacuity. Mir. 

Body and Face are quite different things, anda 
wacuity is interſperſed among the particles et 
matters | „ Toſh 

Gcd, who alone can anſwer all our longing 
and fill every wacuity of our ſoul, ſhould cntrey 


poſſeſs our heart. R. geri. 


Redeeming ſtill at night theſe wacuities oo 
day. EN — wh 
3. Inanity; want of realty. 
The ſoul is ſeen, like other things, in the mit- 
ror of its effects: but if they I run behind yo | 
glaſs to catch at it, their expectations wil =_ 
with vacuity and emptineſs. art i. 


. . 8 c Acat 
Va“ c vous. adj. [ dacuus, Latin; 5 


French.) Empty; unfilled. 3 
ety the deep, becauſe I AM who fi! 


1 1 
p «j* 47. 10 
Infinitude: nor wacuors the ſpace. Milt. Par. L, 


VACUUM. mn. , [Lat.] Space undccl- 


pied by matter. = 
1 ane about eract: my or ſpace and 15 ' 


will ſhew us ſome good practical leffons. gh 
To VADER. v. 2. [vado, Latin. 1 
niſh; to paſs away. Spenſer. E , 
_ uſeful in poetry, but not recern " 
Be ever gloried here chy dee ee * 
That thou maʒ ſt ſmile on all wbicht e 


3 


vA 


wn alone can ſhake this earthly frame ; 


Whoſe ito uch the hills in ſmoak ſhall wade, 


And at whoſe to 
Va/caBOND adj. [vagabundus,, low Lat. 
| vagabond, French. ] 


1. Wandering without any ſettled habita- 


on: wanting a home. 
en eee the ſteep Tarpeian death; 
Facub nd exile: yet I would not bu y 
'Tiicir mercy at the price of one fair word. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
A «:avabend debtor may be cited in whatever 
lace or juriſdiction he is tound. Ayliffe's Parerg. 
dering ; vagrant. 
oy 5 Th common body, 
Like to a wagabond flag upon the ſtream, 3 
Obes to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide. 
Sbabeſpeare. 
Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruſtrate. rs 5 
V.can0xD. 2. J [from the adjective.] 
1. A vagrant; a wanderer: commonly in 


a ſenſe of reproach. 

We call thoſe puns wanderers and vagabonds, 
that have no dwelling place. . 
Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

Reduc'd, like Hannibal, to ſeek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Africe | Addiſon's Cato. 


2. One that wanders illegally, without a 


ſettled habitation. | 
Vagabcnd is a perſon without a home. Watts. 


VacaRy. 7. /. [from vagus, Latin.] A 
wild freak; a capricious frolick. 
They chang'd their minds, 
Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell, 
As they would dance. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Would your ſon engage in ſome frolic, or take 
a vagary, were it not better he ſhould do it with 
than without your knowledge? Locke on Education. 
Vac1xNOPENNOUS. adj. [vagina and pen- 
za, Latin.] Sheath-winged ; having the 
wings covered with hard caſes. 
Va"cous, adj. [vagus, Lat. vague, Fr.) 
Wandering ; unſettled. Not in uſe. 


Such as were born and begot of a ſingle wo- 


man, through a wagons luſt, were called Sporii. 
. 
Vicraxcy. 2. /. [from vagrant.] A 
ſtate of wandering; unſettled condition. 
VicaaxT, adj. Wandering ; unſettled ; 


vagabond ; unfixed in place. 
Do not oppoſe popular miſtakes and ſurmiſes, 
or dg and fictitious ſtories, 
More's Divine Dialogues. 
Take good heed what men will think and fay ; 
That deauteous Emma vagrant courſes took, 
Her father's houſe, and civil life forſook. Prior. 
Her lips no living bard, I weet, 
May ſay how red, how round, how ſweet ; 
O14 Homer only could indite 
Their vagrant grace, and ſoft delight; 
They ſtand recorded in his book, 
When Helen ſmib'd, and Hebe ſpoke. Priar. 


VAGRANT. 2. / [vagant, French.] A 
ſturdy beggar; wanderer; vagabond; 


man unſettled in habitation. In an ill 
ſenſe, 


Vagrants and outlaws ſhall offend thy view, 
rain d to aſſault, and difciplin'd to kill. Prior. 
s l not the progreſs of your atoms ſtay, 
or to collect the vagrants find a way. Blackmore. 
To relieve the helpleſs poor; to make ſturdy 
Free relieve themſelves; to hinder idle hands 
tem being miſchievous, are things of evident uſe. 
- . F. Atterbury. 
1 e vagrants of the ſky, 
0 right or left unheeded take your way. 
6E. 


Latin,] 


. Pope. 
adj . [ vague, F rench ; Vg uu, 


Motton. ; 


Milton. 


4 A F 


1. Wandering; vagrant; vagabond;. 
Gray encouraged his men to ſet upon the vague 
villains, good neither to live peaceably, nor to fight. 
6 Hayward. 
2. Unfixed ; unſettled ; undetermined ; in- 

definite. | | 

The perception of being, or not being, belongs 
no more to theſe wagre ideas, fignified by the 
terms, whatſcever and thing, than it does to any 
other idens. | Locke, 


V arr... n. /; [voile, French. This word is 


* 


Latin; and the verb wezl, from the verb 
elo; but the old orthography com- 


the F rench.] : 
1. A curtain; a cover thrown over any 
thing to be concealed, | f 
While they ſuppoſed to lie hid in their ſecret 
ſins, they were ſcattered under a dark vail of for- 
getfulneſs. Wiſdem. 
'2. A part of female dreſs, by which the 
face and part of the ſhape 1s concealed, 


3. Money given to ſervants. It is com- 
monly uſed in the plural. See VALE. 
2% Vail. v. a. To cover. See VEII. 


To VAIL. v. a. [ avaler le bonet, French. 
Addijon writes it weil, ignorantly.] 
1. To let fall; to ſuffer to deſcend. 
They ſtiffly refuſed to wail their bonnets, which 
: ig reckoned intolerable contempt by ſeafarers. 
| Carew. 
| The virgin *gan her beavoir vale, 
And thank'd him firſt, and thus began her tale. 
| | Fairfax. 
2. To let fall in token of reſpect. 
Certain of the Turks gallies, which would not 
wail their toptails, the Venstians fiercely aſſailed. 
Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Before my princely ſtate let your poor greatneſs 
fall, 
And wai/ your tops to me, the ſovereign of you all. 
Drayton. 
They had not the ceremony of weiling the bonnet 
in ſalutations for, in medals, they ſtill have it on 
their heads. Addiſon. 
3. To fall; to let ſink in fear, or for any 
other intereſt. | 
That furious Scot 
Gan wail his ſtomach, and did grace the ſhame 
Of thoſe that turn'd their backs. Shakcſpeare, 
To Vail. v. 2. 
to ſhew reſpect by yielding. In this 
ſenfe, the modern writers have igno- 
rantly written wezl. 
Thy convenience muſt weil to thy neighbour's 
neceſſity; and thy very neceſſities muſt yield to thy 
neighbour's extremity» South, 
VAIN. adj. [vain, French; vanus, Lat.] 


1. Fruitleſs ; ineffectual. 
Let no man ſpeak again 
To alter this; for counſel is but vain. 
| Vain is the force of man, 
To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. Dryden. 
2. Empty; unreal; ſhadowy. | 
7 Betore the paſſage horrid Hydra ſtands, 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame, 
And wain Chimera vomits empty flame. 
| Dryden's AEneid. 
Unmov'd his eyes, and wet his beard appears; 


Shateſp. 


3. Meanly proud; proud of petty things: 
with of before the cauſe of vanity. 

No folly like wain glory; nor any thing more 
ridiculous than for a wain man to be ili boaſting 
of hi mſelt. L'Eſtrange. 

He wav'd a torch aloft, and, madly vain, 
Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile train. Dryd. 

The minttrels play'd on every fide, 


Vain of their art, and tor the maſtery vy d. Dryd. 


monly derived it, I believe rightly, from 


To yield; to give place; 


now frequently written wez/, from vum, 


1 


And ſhedding vain, but ſeeming real tears. Dryd. | 


AF 
To be vain is rather a mark of humility than“ 
pride. Vain men delight in telling what honours 
have been done them, what great company they 
have kept, and the like; by which they plainly 
confeſs, that theſe honours were more than their 
due, and ſuch as their friends would not believe, if 


they had not been told: whereas a man truly proud 


thinks the honours below his merit, and ſcorns to 

boaſt. Swift. - 
Ah friend! to dazzle let the wain deſign ; 

To raiſe the thought, and touch the heart, be 

thine. Pape. 

Here learn the great unreal wants to feign, \ 

Unpleaſing truths here mortify the vain. Sawages- 
Ye wain ! deſiſt from your erroneous ftrife ;, 

Be wiſe, and quit the falſe ſublime of life; 

The true ambition there alone reſides, 

Where juſtice vindicates, and wiſdom guides. 


| | Young «- 
4. Shewy ; oſtentatious. s 
Load ſome wain church with old theatrick ſtates 
| Popes 


5. Idle; worthleſs; unimportant. | 
Both all things wain, and all who in vain things- 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or laſting fame, 

Or happineſs. Miiten's Paradiſe Laſt. 
He heard a grave philoſopher maintain, 
That alt the- actions of our life were wain, 
Which with our ſenſe of pleaſure not conſpir'd. 
Den bam. 
To your vain anſwer will you have recourſe, 
And tell us *tis ingenite active force. Blackmore. 


6, Falſe ; not true. 
7. In Vain, To no purpoſe ; to no end; 
ineffectually; without effect. 
g Milton. 


He tempts in wain. 
Providence and nature never did any thing in 


vain. | L' Eftranges 
Strong Halys ſtands in vain; weak Phlegys 
flies. Dryden. 


The philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, 
whether ſummum benum conſiſted in riches, bodily 
delights, virtue, or contemplation. Locte. 

If we hope for what we are not likely to poſ- 
ſeſs, we act and think in vain, and make life a 
greater dream and ſhadow than it really is. 

; Addiſon's Sprttator. 

If from this diſcourſe one honeſt man ſhal! re- 
ceive ſatisfaction, I ſhall think that I have not 
written no: lived in vain. Weſt on the Reſurrection. 


Vaincro'RIOUS. adj. [vanus and glories 
ſus, Latin.] Boaſting without perform- 
ances ; proud in diſproportion to deſart. 

Vain-gloricus man, when fluttering wind does 
blow, | 
In his light wings is lifted up to ſky. Ffenſer. 
Strength to glory aſpires 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy ſeeks fame. 
Milton. - 
This his arrogant and wain-glorious expreſſion 
witneſſeth. Hale. 


Val N LO R Y. . . [vana gleria, Latin. 
Pride above merit; empty pride; pride 
in little things. 

He had nothing of vain- glory, but yet kept ſtate 
and majeſty to the height; being ſenſible, that 
majeſty maketh the people bow, but vain- glo 
boweth to them. Bacen's Henry VII. 

Expoſe every blaſt of wain-glory, every idle 
thought, to be chaſtened by the rod of ſpiritual diſ- 
cipline. Tayler. 

This extraordinary perſon, out of his natural 
averſion to vainglary, wrote ſeveral pieces which he 
did not aſſume the honour of. Addiſon. 

A monarch's ſword when mad wain-glory draws,.. 
Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's ſcare 


Pepe. 
Va“INLV. adv. [from vain.] 3 
1. Without effect; to no purpoſe; in 
vain. | 
Our cannons' malice wainly ſhall be ſpent 


Againſt ti invulnerable clouds of heav'n, om 
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In weak complaints you vainlywifte your bre nh: 


They are not tears that can revenge his death. 
: Dryden. 


2. Proudly ; arrogantly. 
Humility teaches us to think neither wainly nor 


vauntingly of ourſelves, Delany. 
3. Idly; fooliſhly. 
Nor -vainly hope to be invulnerable. Milton. 


If Lentulus be ambitious, he ſhall be wainly 
credulous ; preſuming his advancement to be de- 
creed by the Sybilline oracles. Grew's Coſmologia. 


tineſs. | | 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, 
Than lying, vainneſs, babbling. Shakeſpeare. 
VAIR, or Va'lky. adj. ſin — 74 
Variegated with coverings of gold, red, 
or other colours. 
VAIVvopE. 2. /. | waiwed, a governor, 
Sclavonian.] A prince of the Dacian 
provinces. 


VAINN ESS. 2. . [from vain.] The ſtate 
of being vain. Pride; falſehood; emp- 


VA LANC. . , [from Valencia, whence: 


the uſe of them came. Sinner] The 


fringes or drapery hanging round the 


teſter and ſtead of a bed. 
My houſe 
Is richly furniſhed with plate and go'd 


Falance of Venice, gold in needlework. Shakeſp. 


Thruſt the valance of the bed, that it may be full 

in ſight. | Swift. 

To VA'LANCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
decorate with drapery. Not in uſe. 


Old friend, thy face is walanc'd fince I ſaw 


thee laſt; com'ſt thou to beard me? Shakeſpeare. 
VALE. 2. . [wal, French; wallis, Lat.] 
1. A low ground; a valley; a place be- 
tween two hills. Vale is a poetical 
word. Ba | 
In Ida vale: who knows not Ida wale ? 
An hundred ſhepherds woned. Spenſer. 
Met in the vale of Arde. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Anchiſes, in a flow'ry wale, 
Review'd his muſter'd race, and took the tale. 


| VA'LIanTNESS. 2. /. [from valiant.) Va- 


Dryden. | 


In thoſe fair wales by nature form'd to pleaſe, 
Where Guadalquiver ſerpentines with eaſe. Harte. 


2. [From ava, profit; or vale, farewel. 
If from avail, it muſt be written waz!, 
as Dryden writes. If from vale, which 
I think is right, it muſt be vale.] Mo- 
ney given to ſervants. 

Since our knights and ſenators account 
To what their ſordid, begging wails amount; 
June what a wretched ſhare the poor attends, 
Whoſe whole ſubſiſtence on thoſe alms depends. 
Dryden. 
His revenue, beſides vales, amounted to thirty 
pounds. Swift. 

VALEDICTION. z. , [valedico, Latin.) 

A farewel. | 
A valediction forbidding to weep. Donne. 

VALEDICTORY. adj. [ from waledico, 
Lat.] Bidding farewel. 

VALENTINE. . . A ſweetheart choſen 
on Valentine's day. 5 

Now all nature ſeem'd in love, 
And birds had drawn their walentines. Wetton. 


VALE RIAN. 7. /. ¶ valeriana, Latin; va- 
lerian, Fr.] A plant. | 
FVALET. n./. [wvalet, French.) A wait- 
ing ſervant. 
Giving caft-clothes to be worn by walers, has 


a very ill effect upon little minds. Addiſon. 
VATIETUDINA RIAN. 144%. [| valetudi- 
VALETU"DINARY. naire, Fr. vale- 


tudo, Lat.] Weakly ; ſickly ; infirm of 
bealth, | | 


| 
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Phyſie, by purging noxious humours, prevents 
fickneſs in the healthy, or recourſe thereof in the 
waletudinary. Browne. 

Shifting from the warmer vallies to the colder 
hills, or from the hills to the vales, is a great be- 
neſit to the valetudinarian, feeble part of mankind. 

Derham. 

Some patients have been liable to this ſymptom, 
and reduced by it to a waletudinary and very une- 
qual ſtate of health. Blackmore. 

Cold of winter, by ſtopping the pores of perſpira- 
tion, keeps the warmth more within; whereby 
there is a greater quantity of ſpirits generated in 
healthful animals, for the caſe is quite otherwiſe 
in valetudivary ones. Cheyne"s Philoſoph. Principles. 

Valetudinarians muſt live where they can com- 
mand and ſcold, | Swift. 


VAa"LIANCE. 2. /. [from waliant; wail- 
| Lance, French.) Valour ; perſonal puiſ- 
ſance ; ſierceneſs; bravery. Not in uſe. 


With {tiff force he ſhook his mortal lance, 
To let him weet his doughty waliances Spenſer. 


VA'LIANT. adj. [vaillant, Fr.] 
perſonally puiſſant; brave. We ſay, a 
valiant man; a valiant action. 

Only be thou waliant for me, and fight the 
Lord's battles. 1 Samuel, xviii. 17. 
Hale, a very valiant fencer, undertook to teach 
that ſcience in a book, and was laughed at. Walton. 
Tne church of Antioch might meet at that 
time to celebrate the memory of ſuch a waliant 
combat and martyr of Chriſt. Nelſon. 

VATLIANTLY. adv. | from valiant, ] Stout- 

ly; with perſonal ſtrength ; with perſo- 

nal bravery. | 
Farewel, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day : 
Thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. 

Shakeſpeare. 

It was the duty of a good ſoldier waliantly to 

withſtand his enemies, and not to be troubled with 

any evil hap. Knolles. 


lour; perſonal bravery; puiſſance; 
fierceneſs ; ſtoutneſs. | 

Thy waliantneſs was mine; thou ſuck'dſt it from 
me. : Shakeſpeare. 

Achimetes having won the top of the walls, by 
the waliantneſs of the defendants was forced to re- 
tire. Knolles. 

Shew not thy waliantneſs in wine. | 
Ecclus. xxxi. 25. 


VALID. adj. [ valide, French; walidus, 
Latin.] 
1. Strong; powerful ; efficacious ; preva- 
lent, | 
Perhaps more walid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May lerve to better us, and worſe our foes. Milton. 
2. Having intellectual force; prevalent ; 


weighty ; concluſive. | 
A difference in their ſentiments as to particular 
queſtions, is no valid argument againſt the general 
truth believed by them, but rather a clearer and 
more ſolid proof of it. Stephens, 
VaL1'DiTY. 2. , [validite, French; from 
valid.) | 
1. Force to convince; certainty. - 
You are perſuaded of the validity of that famous 
'verſe, 
Tis expectation makes a bleſſing dear. 
2. Value. A ſenſe not uſed. 
To thee and thine - 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom; 
No leſs in ſpace, validity, and pleaſure, 
Than that conferr'd on Gonerill, Shakeſpeare. 
VALLAN CY. z. . | from walance. ] A 
large wig that ſhades the face. 


But you, loud Sirs, who through your curls look 


Pope. 


Stout ; | 


18 
Criticks in plume and white vallancy wig. Dryden. | 


: 


VAL 


Veli 1. /. valle, French . ö . 
Latin.] A low ground: i valle, 
tween lu ground ; 2 hollow he. 


Vallies are the intervals betwixt mountains. 
Live with me, and be my love Podurd, 
And we will all the pleaſure prove 
That hills and vallies yield, Rats! 
Sweet interchange of hill and valley. 4 
; I have been ready to freeze on the to po, 
hill, and in an hour's time after have ſuit 1 5 


> 1 : tered 
great inconvenience from the heat of the- al! 2» 


f : Brown's Tra 
Va"Lorovs. adj. | from wvalour,) lene. 
ſtout ; valiant, ; 
The famous warriors of the antique wo:!z 
Us'd trophies to erect in ſtately wiſe, 
In which they would the records have enroli'q 
Of their great deeds and walrus empriſe. * 
Captain Jamy is a marvell us var 
man. 
VaA“LOROUSLT. adv, 
a brave manner. 


VALOUR. 2. /. ¶ valeur, French; valzr, 
Latin. Ainfavorth.) Perſonal bravery ; 
ſtrength ; proweſs ; puiſſance; ftoutneſ;, 

That I may pour the ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe, with the valiur of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee. Shakeſpeare's Mai:th, 

| Here I conteſt 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 
Contend againſt thy walour. Shute{þ, Ciriclaryy, 
When walour preys on reaion, 
It eats the ſword it fights with. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cle garn. 

An innate walour appeared in him, when he yt 
himſelf upon the ſoldier's defence, as he receiv:d 
the mortal fab. Heel, 

For contemplation he, and waſour form'd; 

For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace, Mz, 

Such were theſe giants; men of high renown! 
For, in thoſe days, might only ſhall be admir d, 
And valour, and heroic virtue, call'd, Mir. 

Valour gives awe, and promiſes proteCtivn to 

| thoſe who want heart or ſtrength to defend them- 
ſelves. This makes the authority of men among 
women; and that of a maſter-buck in a nume. 
rous herd. Temple's Miſccllarin. 

VA"LUABLE. adj. ¶ valable, Fr. from va- 
lue.] | ; | 

1. Precious ; being of great price. 


2. Worthy ; deſerving regard. 

A juſt account of that valuable perſon, whole 
remains lie before us. F. Atterbwys 
The value of ſeveral circumſtances in ſtog, 
leſſens very much by diſtance of time; though 

ſome minute circumſtances are very valuable, 
© | | Swifts Thugbti 
Varva'T1ON. 2. ,. [from value. a 
I. The act of ſetting a value; àppralle- 


ment. NP 
Humility in man conſiſts not in denying 2 
gift that is in him, but in ajuſt eee of It, ta- 
her thinking too meanly than too hig). 
e F Ray on tbe Creations 
2. Value ſet upon any thing. 
No reaſon 1, ſince of your lives you ſet 
So ſlight a valuation, ſhould reſerve a 
My crack'd one to more care. Shargpe 0 *. 
Take out of men's minds falſe eee -— 
it would leave the minds of a number 0 = 
oor ſhrunken things. „ 
l The writers expreſſed not the 22 uy 
. ” « - ent v PLL 
denarius, without regard to its nee e 
Val uA“ TOR. 2. /. from value.] . 
praiſer ; one who ſets upon an) : 10 . 
rice. A word which I nave foun 


where elſe. | ; 
What valuators will the biſbops ma 


0 , 
perſer. 
£13 gente. 
0 h13els wp 
Fare 


from valerox:,| in 
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VALUE. 


VAL 
VALUE. a. , Lvalue, French ; valor, 


Latin. ] 4 
ice we g N +. 
4 _ _ phyſicians of no value. Faob, xiii, 
Learn to live for your own ſake, and the ſervice 
fGod; and let nothing in the world be of any 
. lue with you, but that which you can turn into 
"hoon to God, and a means of your future hap- 
ineſs. ; W 5 


2. High rate. 


C:efar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
Ard therefore ſets this value on your life: 
Let him but know the price of Cato's friendſhip, 
And name your terms. Add 5. 
"Rate; price equal to the worth of the 


thing bought. 
He ſent him money; { 
teſtimony, that his deſign was not to pay him the 
nne of his pictures, becauſe they were above any 
he's | Dryden, 
from the 


lee. * 
15 Va'LUE. v. a. [valoir, Fr. 
noun] 3 | 
1, To rate at a certain price, 
Wen the country grows better inhabited, the 
tithes and other obventions will be more augment- 
ed, and better valued. ; Spenſer. 
A mind valuing his reputation at the due price, 
wil repute all dithoneſt gain much inferior there- 
at. Carew's Survey. 
* God alone values right the good. Milton. 
2. To rate highly; to have in high eſteem. 
Some of the fineſt treatiſes in dialogue, many 
very v.{uzd pieces of French, Italian, and Engliſh 
appears Addiſon. 
He values himſelf upon the compaſſion with 
which he relieved the afflicted. Atterbury. 
To him your orchard's early fruits are due, 
A pleaſing off ring, when *tis made by you; 
He cult theſe. : i 
3. To appraiſe ; to eſtimate, 
If he bz poorer than thy eſtimation, the prieſt 
fall value him. Leviticus, xxvll. 8. 
4. To be worth; to be equal in worth to. 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The coſt that did conclude it. Shak, Henry VIII. 
. To take account of. x 
If a man be in ſickneſs, the time will ſeem 
longer without a clock than with; for the mind 
Goth value every moment. Bacon. 
6. To reckon at, with reſpect to number or 
power, 
The queen is valued thirty thouſand ftrong : 
Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. Shak, 
7. To conſider with reſpect to importance; 
to hold important. 
The king muſt take it ill, | 
So ſightly vad in his meſſenger, Shak. K. Lear. 
| Neither of them valued their promiſes, accord- 
nz to rules of honour or integrity. Clarendon. 
8. To compare with reſpect to price, or 
excellence, 


It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir. 
Fob, xxviii. 16. 


This is a ſenſe 


Pepe. 


„ 


9. To raiſe to eſtimation, 
not 1n uſe, 


dhe ordered all things, reſiſting the wiſdom of 
the wiſe, by making the poſſeſſor thereof miſer- 
able; galuing the folly of the moſt fooliſh, by 
making the ſucceſs proſperous. Sidney. 
Some alte themſelves to their country by jea- 
loufies of the crown. 85 Temple. 


Vanity, or a deſire of valuing ourſelves by ſhew- 
ing others faults, Temple. 


Lu EL ESS. adj, [from value.] Bei 
* Y ein 
of no value. ] 4 


a A counterfeit 85 
wee A 3 which, touch'd and tried, 

es valueliſs. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
ALVER, u. J. [from A. .] He that 
values. g 


Hammond was no value of trifles, Fill. 


it was with this obliging | 


VAN 
VALVE. »:/. [ valva, Latin.) 
I. A folding door, 
Swift through the valves the viſionary fair 
Repaſs'd. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Opening their valves, ſelf-moy'd on either tide, 
The adamantine doors expanded wide : 
When death commands they cloſe, when death 
commands divide. Harte. 
2. Any thing that opens over the mouth of 
a veſſel, 
This air, by the opening of the walve, and forcing 
up of the ſucker, may be driven out. Boyle, 
3. [In anatomy.] A kind of membrane, 
which opens in certain veſſels to admit 


greſs. 
The arteries, with a contractile force, drive the 
blood ſtill forward; it being hindered from going 
| backward by the valves of the heart. ; 
Arbutbnct en Aliments. 
VA'LVULE. 2. . [valvule, French.] A 
ſmall valve. 


To VAMP. v. a. [This is ſuppoſed pro- 
bably enough by Sinner to be derived 
from avant, Fr. before; and to mean, 
laying on a new outſide.] To piece an 
old thing with ſome new part. 

| You with 
To vamp a body with a dangerous phyſick, 
That 's ſure of death without. Shake/p. C:ridlanus. 
This opinion hath been vamped up by Cardan. 
Bentley. 
I had never much hopes of your wampt play. 
Sevift, 

VAa"MPER. 2. . [from v amp.] One who 
pieces out an old thing with ſomething 
new. 

Van. 2. /. [from avant, French. ] 

1, The front of an army ; the firſt line. 

Before each van prick forth the airy knights. 
Milton. 
The foe he had ſurvey'd, 
Arrang'd, as © him they did appear, 
With van, main battle, wings and rear. Hudibras. 
Van to va the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midmoſt battles haſt'ning up behind. Dryden. 

2. [ Van, Fr, vannus, Latin.) Any thing 

. ſpread wide by which a wind is raiſed ; 
a fan. | 

The other token of their ignorance of the ſea 
was an oar; they call it a corn van. 
Brocme on the Odyſſey. 

3. A wing with which the air is beten. 
His ſail-broad wars 
He ſpreads for flight, and in the ſurging ſmoke 
Up-lifted ſpurns the ground. Milten's Parad. Loſt. 

A fiery globe 

Of angels on full ſail of wing flew nigh, _ 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoft 
From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore, 
As on a floating couch, through the blithe air. 

, Milton. 

His diſabled wing unſtrung: 
He wheel'd in air, and ſtretch'd his wars in vain; 
His wars no longer could his flight ſuſtain. Dryden. 

The wanes are broad on one fide, and narrower 

on the other; both which miniſter to the progreſ- 
ſive motion of the bird. Derbam. 

To Van. v. a. | from vannus, Latin; van- 
ner, Fr.] To fan; to winnow. Not in 
uſe. | 

The corn which in vanning lieth loweſt is the 

. beſt, OE bed | Bacon. 

Va"NCOURIER. z. / [avantcourier, Fr.] 
A harbinger; a precurſor. 


Vans. z. / [vaene, Dutch.) A plate 


| hung on a pin to turn with the wind, 


the blood, and ſhuts to prevent its re- 


Vane. z./. The upper leather of a ſhoe. 


VAN 


A man ſhe would ſpell backward; 
If tall, a lance ill- headed; | | 
If ſpeaking, why a were blown with all winds. 
| Shakeſpcare. 
VANGUARD. 2. ,. [ avant garde, French.] 
The front, or firſt line of the army. 
The king's vant-guard maintained fight againſt 
the whole power of the enemies. Bacon. 
The martial Idomen, who bravely ſtood before 
In vant-guard of his troops, and marcht, for 
ſtrength a ſavage bore, Chapman. 
Vanguard to right and left the front unfold. 
Nliltan. 


plant. The fruit of thoſe plants is uſed 
to ſcent chocolate. Mitler. 

When mixed with vaxillios, or ſpices, chocolate 
acquires the good and bad qualities of aromatic 
oils. A: buthnot on Aliments. 


ubuir, Fr.] 
1. To loſe perceptible exiſtence. 
High honour is not only gotten and born by 
pain and danger, but muſt be nurſed by the like, 
or elſe van iſbeth as ſoon as it appears to the world. 


While fancy brings the wanjh'd piles to view, 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope. 


2. To paſs away from the fight ; to diſap- 


pear, 
Whither are they waniſh'd ? 
—Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. Sha beſpcare. 
Now I have taken heart, thau vaniſbeſt. Shake 
He cut the cleaving ſy, | 
And in a moment warifh'd from her eye. 


Pape s Odyſſy. 
3. To paſs away; to be loſt. 5 
All theſe delights will waniſh, Milieu. 


That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs, by which 
we had diſtinguiſhed ourſelves, vaniſbed all at 
once, and a ſpirit of infidelity and prophaneneſs 
ſtarted up. | | Atterbarys 


VANITY. . /. [vanitas, Lat. vanité, Fr.] 
1. Emptineſs ; uncertainty ; inanity, 
Vanity of wanities, all is vanity. 


Vanity poſſeſſeth many, who are deſirous to know 
the certainty of things to come. Sidney. 
f Thy pride, 

And wand' ring vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 
Rejected my forewarning. Milton. 


3. Trifling labour. . 
To uſe long diſcourſe againſt thoſe things vhich 
are both againſt ſcripture and reaſon, might rightly 
be judged a wanity in the anſwerer not much in- 
ferior to that of the inventor. | 
| Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Warld, 
4. Falſehood ; untruth. 


is reported in the ſtory of Walſingham. 
5 Sir F. Davies. 
5. Empty pleaſure; vain purſuit; idle 
ſhew ; unſubſtantial enjoy ment; petty 
object of pride. 

Were it not ſtrange if God ſhould have made 
ſuch ſtore of glorious creatures on earth, and Jeave 
them all to be conſumed in ſecular vanity, allow- 
ing none but the baſer ſort to be employed in his 
own ſervice? | Hocker. 

I muſt . 


Beſtow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some warity of mine art. Shat-ſpeare's Tempeſt 
Caft not her ſerious wit on idle things; 
Make her free will flave to vanity. Davies. 
Sin with vanity had fill'd the works of men. 
. 5 Milton. 
The eldeſt equal the youngeſt in the warity of 
their dreſs; and no other reaſon can be given of it, 
but that they equal, if not ſurpaſs them, in the v 
rity of their deſires. Southe 
| 3A J hink 


VANILLA. 2. ſ. [ vanille, French. A 


To VaIN ISH. v. u. [vaneſco, Latin; eva- 


LED : 


Eccl. 
2. Fruitleſs deſire; fruitleſs endeavour. 


Here I may weil ſhew the wanity of that which 
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Think not, when woman's tranſient breath is 
fled, | | 
"That all her vanities at once are dead; 
Succeeding warities ſhe ſtill regards, 
And though ſhe plays no more, o'erlooks the cards. 


Pope. 
6. Oſtentation; arrogance. 

The ground-work thereof is true, however they, 
through vanity, whilſt they would not ſeem to be 
ignorant, do thereupon build many forged hiftories 
of their own antiquity. Spenſer. 

Whether it were out of the ſame warity which 
poſſeſſed all thoſe learned philoſophers and poets, 
that Plato alſo pubiiſhed, not under the right au- 
thors? names, thoſe things which he had read in 
the Scriptures; or fearing the ſeverity of the Areo- 
pagite, and the examp'e of his maſter Socrates, ] 
cannot judge. Raleigb's Hiftzry of the World. 

7. Petty pride; pride exerted upon ſlight 
grounds; pride operating upon {mall 
occaſions. 

Can you add guilt to wanity, and take 
A pride to hear the conqueſts which you make ? 


Dryden. 
*Tis an old maxim in the ſchools, 
That vanity 's the food of fools ; 
Yet now and then your men of wit | 
Will condeſcend to take a bit. Seift's Miſcell. 


1 he corruption of the world indulges women in 
great vanity; and mankind ſeem to conſider them 
in no other view, than as ſo many painted idols, 
that are to allure and gratify their paſſions. Lev. 

To VA'NQUISH. v. a. [waincre, French. ] 
1. To conquer; to overcome; to ſubdue. 

Were it not a ſhame, tliat, whilſt you live at jar, 

The fearful French, whom you late wanguiſhed, 
Should make a ſtart o'er ſeas, and wanguifh you? 


Shakeſpeare. 
They ſubdued and warguifhcd the rebels in all en- 
counters. Clarendon. 


The gods the victor, Cato the wargrifh'd chole : 
But you have done what Cato couid.not do, | 
To chuſe the varguin'd, and reſtore him too. 
| Dryden. 
2. To confute.. 
This bold aſſertion has been fully wan;uifhed in a 
late reply to the biſhup of Meaux's treatiſe. 


| F. Atterbury. 
Va"xquisnek. . | from 


Conqueror ; iubduer. 
| He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 
Be call'd your wanguiſher. Shakeſpeare. 
I ſhall riſe victorious, and ſubdue 
My wanguifher ; ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil. Milt. 
Troy's vanguiſber, and great Achilles' fon, 
A. Philips. 
V:'xTAGE. n./. {from advantage.] 
1. Gain; profit. | 
What great vantage do we get by the trade of a 
paſtor? _ Siducy. 
2. Superiority; ſtate in which one hath 
better means of action than another. 
With the vantage of mine own excuſe, 
Hath he excepted moſt againſt my love. Shak: ſp. 
He had them at vantage, being tired and ha- 
zailed with a long march. Bacon. 
The pardoned perſon muſt not think: to ſtand 


vpon the ſame wantage of ground with the inno- 


3. Opportunity ; convenience. 


Be aflur'd, Madam, *twill be done 
Wich his next vantage. 


To profit. Not in uſe. 
We yet of preſent peril be afraid; 
For needleſs fear did never vantage none. Sperſer. 


VANT BRASS. n. .. [avant bras, Fr.] Ar- 


mour for the arm. 

I' hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 
Aud in my vantorace put this withct'd brawn. 
Shak: ſpeare. 


wanguifh, | | 


| 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 
To Va nr GE. v. a [from advantage.] 


| 


VAP 


Put on wanthraſs, and greves, and gauntlet. ' * 
: Milton. 
VA PID. adj. [vapidus, Latin.) Dead; 
having the ſpirit evaporated; ſpiritleſs; 
maukiſh ; flat. | 
Thy wines let feed a-while 
On the fat refuſe; leſt, too ſoon disjoin'd, 
From ſpritely it to ſharp or wapid change. Philips. 
The effects of a wapid and viſcous conſtitution 
of blood, are ſtagnation, acrimony, and putrefac - 
tion. TY Arbuthnot. 
Va"piDNEss, z. /. [from vapid.] The 
ſtate of being ſpiritleſs or maukiſh; 
maukiſhneſs. | | 
VATORATTION. 2. J. [vaporation, Fr. va- 
poratio, Lat. from vapour.] The act of 
eſcaping in vapours. 
Va"PORER. 1. . [from vapour. ] A boaſter ; 
a braggart. ä ; 
This ſhews theſe waprrers, to what ſcorn they ex- 
poſe themſelves, Government of the Tongue. 
VarORISH. adj. [from vapour.] 
1. Vaporous ; full of vapours. 
It proceeded from the nature of the * 
place. | andys. 
2. Splenetick ; peeviſh ; humourſome. 
Pallas grew wap'riſþ once and odd; 
She would not do the leaſt right thing. Pope. 
Va"POROUS, adj, [wvaporeux, Fr. from va- 
pour. ] 


1. Full of vapours or exhalations ; fumy. 
The waporous night approaches. Shakeſpeare. 
'This ſhifting our abode from the warmer and 

more vaporcus air of the vallies, to the colder and 
more ſubtile air of the hills, is a great benefit to 
the valetudinarian part. Derham. 

2. Windy; flatulent.. 

If the mother eat much beans, or ſuch vaperous 

food, it endangereth the child to become lunatick. 

| Bacen. 

Some more ſubtile corporeal element may ſo 

equally bear againſt the parts of a little waporeus 
moiſture, as to form it into round drops. 

More againſt Atheiſm. 

The food which is moſt waporous and perſpirable, 

is the moſt caſily digeſted. Arbuthnot. 

A littie tube, jetting out from the extremity of 

an artery, may carry off theſe vaporous ſteams of 

the blood. | Cheyne. 


V A*POUR. . /. [wapeur, French; vapor, 
Latin. ] \ PE 
1. Any thing exhalable; any thing that 
mingles with the air, 
Jove a dreadful ſtorm call'd forth 
Azain our navy; covered ſhore and all 


With glogmay vapours. Chapman. 
Lag, and mitt, and exhalation hot. Milton. 


Wuen firſt the fun too pow'rful beams diſplays, 
It draws up vapcurs which obſcure its rays : 
But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 


2. Fume; ſteam. | 
The morning is the beſt, becauſe the imagination 
is not clouded by the wapours of meat. Dryden. 
In diſtilling hot fpirits, if the head of the ſtill 
be taken off, the vapour which aſcends out of the 
ll will take fire at the flame of a candle, and the 
flame will run along the vapour from the candle 
to the ſtill. | Newton's Opticas. 
For the impoſthume, the vapour of vinegar, and 

any thing which creates a cough, are proper. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. Wind; flatulence. 

In the Theſſalian witches, and the meetings of 
witches that have been recorded, great wondeis 
they tell, of carrying in the air, transforming 
themſelves into other bodies. 


any thing thick, by ſtopping of the pores, ſhut in 

y O 4 PP D P bl ; ; 
the vapcurs, and ſend them to the head extieme!y. 
| Bacon. 


Pope. | 


0 


Theſe fables are the 
effects of imagination: for ointments, if laid on] 


N 
4. Mental fame; vain imapinatian. 
of unreal. m inan; fancy 


If his ſorrow bring forth amendmen. 
the grace of hope, though it be pl hath 
melancholy wapour, that it be not W 1 
to himſelf. - Able even 


j . H 4 

5. [In the plural. ] Diſeaſes cauſed h. 
flatulence, or by diſeaſed nerye. . h 
pochondriacal maladies ; melanchol, 
ſpleen. Vs 

To this we muſt aſcribe the fol 

in ſtudious men, as well as the No 
the other ſex are ſo often ſubject. » 10 Which 


Addiſen'; $ £3 
7 7 pet. 
To VA TOUR. v. 1. [vapers, Latin.] 


1. To paſs in a vapour or fume; to f. of 
in evaporations. i 
When thou irom this world wilt 80 
The whole world wapours in thy breath, 
2. To emit fumes. 
Swift running waters vapcur no a 
ſtanding waters. Brews 0 = n 
3. To bully ; to brag. Ms 
Not true? quoth he. Howe'er you v 
I can what J affirm make appear. 
Theſe are all the mighty pow'rs 
You vainly boaſt, to cry down ours; 
And what in real value 's wanting, 
Supply with wapouring and ranting, Hudibras 
That I might not be vapour d down by Ws 
ficant teſtimonies, I uſed the name of your poche 
to annihilate all ſuch arguments. Clan, 
Be you to us but kind; Re 
Let Dutchmen wapour, Spaniards curſe, 
No ſorrow we ſhall find. E. Dajers Kg. 


To VAT TOUR. v. a. To effuſe, or ſcatter 
in fumes or vapour. 


Break off this laſt lamenting kiſs, 
Which ſucks two ſouls, and wapours both away, 


bl 


D:n, 


aptuy, 


Hud bra. 


, s Derrz 
He *d laugh to ſee one throw his heart away, 


Another ſighing vapour forth his ſoul, 
A third to melt himſelf in tears. Ben Jute. 
Opium loſeth ſome of its poiſonous quality, if 
wapoured out, and mingled with fpirit of wine, 
Barn, 
It muſt be holpen by ſom-what which may fx 
tie filver, never to be reftored, or vapiu' el away, 
when incorporated into ſuch a mals of gold. 
Sg Bars 
VARIABLE. adj. [ variable, Fr. varia- 
bilis, Latin. ] Changeable ; mutable; 
bl bl 
inconſtant. 
O ſwear not by th' inconſtant mon, 
That monthly changes in her circled ory, = 
Left that thy love prove likewife e. Stall., 
Haply countries different, 
With variable objects, ſhall expel 
This fomething ſet led matter in his Heart. Hai. 
By the lively im ige of other creatures ddt 
ancients repretent the ve paſſions of mord 
as by ſerpents were ſignified deceivers, 2 
Raleigb's Hiſtory of ihe Wil, 
His heart I know how hu, and vals 
Self- left. Miltin's Paradis Las. 
- 147 
VA'RIABLENESS, 2. /. | from Sau. 
1. Changeableneſs ; mutability, 
You are not ſul;citous about the variabel 
the weather, or the change of lcalon. Ae 
2. Levity; inconſtancy. | N 
Cenſurers ſubject themielves to tue charge 0 
wariableneſs in judgment. 5 . 
VAC RIABLVY. adv. | from Variable. } 
Changeably ; mutably ; 1ncoa.a1ty 
uncei tainly. 3 
Va“RIAN CE. 2. , [from warj.] Diſcord; 
diſagreement; diſſention. 
1 am come to ſet a man at Vdridice 2 Ba 
father. 45 10 . 
A cauſe of law, by violent count,; 


8 — * 4 "GMCs Dari 
Was, from a variance, now a Wal becom 9 


5 


VAR 
ne doctrine of the goſpel at vari- 
which are all admirably conſiſt- 
Spratt. 
wy runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen : 
While a kind glance at her purſyer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes! Pope. 
If the learned would not ſometimes ſubmit to the 


jenorant; the old to the weakneiles of the young; 
3 would be nothing but everlaſting variance 


get not any o 
ance with others, 


*n ft '0 d. Swift. 
ENT Many bleed, : 

t „Hameft zance betwixt man and mane 

8 By ameful varian Thomſon 


Who are they that ſet the firt and ſecond ar- 
ticles at variance wich each other, when for four- 
teen centuries, and more, they have agreed moſt 

amicably together? Watcrland. 
VatiaTION. 2. . [ variatio, Latin; va- 

riation, Fr.] 5 f 
i. Change 3 mutation; difference from 


itlelt. 


. 


Jo Atte: much variation of opinions, the priſoner 
wa: acquitted of treaſon, but by moſt voices found 
| euilty of felony. : | Hayw ard. 
415 * The operation of agents will eaſily admit of in- 
tention and remiſſion; but the eſſences of things 
ue conceived not capable of any ſuch variation. 
Locke. 
0% Tue f:me of our writers is confined to thefe | 
Nl tw) Hands; and it is hard it ſhou'd be limited in 
ime as much as place, by the perpetual wariatins 


verde by accidents; and the ſame numerical 
guantits, by variations of texture, may conſtitute 
tucertf.ely all kinds of body. Bentley. 
Dißerence; change from one to an- 
other. 
la {me vther places are more females born than 
males; which, upon this variation of proportion, 


iy I recommend to the curious. 

Graunt*s Bills of Mortality. 
tits Each ſ2a had its peculiar ſhells, and the ſame 
v, it ©:90t:n of ſoils 3 this tract affording ſuch a ter- 


renal matter as is proper for the formation of one 
fort ot ſhell-fiſn; that of another. ; 

Woudward's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. oucceſive change. 

Sir Walter Blunt, 
$1.n'4 with the variation of each ſoil 
Peraixt that Holmedon and this ſeat of ours. 
Shakeſpeare. 


4 [In grammar. ] Change of termination 
ot nouns. | 
kde rules of grammar, and uſeful examples of 
egitim of words, and the peculiar form of 
ecco, are often appointed to be repeated, 
Watts on the Mind. 
5 Change in natural phenomenons. 
uke ian a long courſe of calm proſperity, 
od any viübie eclipſe or wane in himſel:, 
Mut ders variations in others. 
EW NE W.ttn's Life of Buckingham. 
Vs e 1at10n, 
: ie blerved the variation of our Engliſh from 
1 . 0 - 
da, and made an intire tranſlation of the 
e tor his private uſe, | Fell, 
de adit a variation from the ſtate of his 
eben, that variation muſt be neceſſarily after 
270 nal duracion, and therefore within the com- 
Kot time. | Hale. 
S 12) teem ſometimes to have varied from his 
dt the greateſt variations may be fairly 
nc fr0m him. f Dryden. 
; F 7797. 1 
J Fartation of the 1 deviation of 
Me magnetick needle from an exact pa- 
»all N 0 h A 
FUL with the meridian. 
AR! » . = 
” 1 44% [wariceſus, Lat.] Diſ- 
catled with dilatation, 
, *®7e are inſtances of one vein only being va- 


Mtys w! ' r hae J J 
ag 8 may be deſtroyed by tying it above 
I the dilatation, | Sharpe. 


biz, [ 
ly; 


cord; 


* RN ks 
Lad 1 
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VAR 

To VARIEGATE. ' v. a. [ variegatus, 
ſchool Lat.] To diverſify; to ſtain with 
different colours. 

The ſhells are filled with a white ſpar, which 
variegates and adds to the beauty of the ſtone. 

| N oodevard on Foſſile. 

They had fountains of variegated marble in 

their rooms. Arbuthnot. 
Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow ; 

"Tis to the changes half the charms we owe: 

Such happy ſpots the nice admirers take, 

Fine by defect, and delicately weak. Pope. 

VaRIE GA“ TIOx. 2. /. from wariegate.] 
Diverſity of colours. 

Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, ſome- 
what impoveriſhed with very fine ſand; elſe they 
will ſoon loſe their wariegations. Ewelyn's Kalend. 

VarreTY. . . [variets, Fr. warietas, 
Latin.] 

1. Change; ſucceſſion of one thing to an- 
other; intermixture of one thing with 
another. 

All ſorts are here that all th' earth vields; 
Variety without end. Miiton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Variety is nothing elſe but a continued novelty. 

5 South. 

If the ſun's light conſiſted of but one fort of 
rays, there would be but one colour in the whole 
world, nor would it be poſũble to produce any new 
colour by reflections or refractions; and by con- 
ſequence that the waricty of colours depends upon 
the compoſition of light. Newton's Optichr. 

2. One thing of many by which variety is 
made. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

Ihe incloſed warmth which the earth hath in 
itſelf, ſtirred up by the heat of the ſun, affiſteth 
nature in the ſpeedier procreation of thoſe ve ties 
which the earth bringeth forth, 

; Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the Merid. 

3. Difference; diſſimilitude. 

There is a waricty in the tempers of good men, 
with relation to the different imprefſions they re- 
ceive from different objects of charity. F. Attcrb. 

4. Variation; deviation; change from a 
former ſtate. 

It were a great vanity to reject thoſe reaſons 
drawn from the nature of things, or to go about to 
aniwer thoie reaſons by ſuppoſitions of a variety in 
things, from what they now appear. 

Hale's Origin f Mantind. 

5. Many and different kinds. 

He now only wants more time to do that va- 
riety of good which his foul thirſts after. Laco. 

VARIOUS. adj. [varius, Latin.] 

1. Different; ſeveral ; manifold. 

Then were they known to men by various names, 
And various idols, through the heathen world. 

Milton. 


like ittelf. 
The names of mixed modes want ſtandards in 
nature, whereby to adjuſt their ſignification; there- 


So many and ſo various laws are g ven. Milton. 
Vatt crowds of vanquiſh'd nations march along, 
Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue. Dryd.. 
Various of temggy, as of face or frame, | 
Each individual: his great end the ſame, 
4. Variegated ; diverſiſied. 
| Herbs ſudden flower'd, 
Opening their various colours. 


Pope. 


Milton. 
VARIOUSLY, adv. [from Sarious.] In a 
various manner. | | 
Having been waricufly toſſed by fortune, directed 
his courſe to a ſafe harbour. Bacon. 
Various objects from the ſenſe, b 


1 


2. Changeable; uncertain ; unfixed ; un- 


fore they are very variovs and doubtful. Locke. 
3. Unlike each other. 
He in deriſion ſets 
Upon their tongues a waricus ſpirit, 1 
To raſe quite out their native language. Mi ton. 


Varicaſiy repreſenting. Milton. | 


N 


Thoſe various ſquadrons, warizſly deſizn'd 5 
Each veſſel freighted with a ſeveral load; 
Each ſquadron waicing for a ſeveral wind; 
All find but one, to burn them in the road. Pd. 
Different aliments, while they repair the flu:ds 
and ſolids, act wariufly upon them according to 


their different natures. Arbuthntts 


FVARIX. 1. , [Lat. varice, Fr.] A di- 


latation of the vein. a 
In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with varices 
or dilatations of the veins, the varix can only be 
aſſiſted by the bandage. Sharpe. 
VA RLET. v. /. [varlet, old French, now 
walet.] | 
1. Anciently a ſervant or footman. 
Such lords ill example do give, : 
Where waricts and drabs ſo may live. Tu Hzjbe 
They ſpy'd 
A warlet running towards them haſtily. Spnfers 
2. Aſcoundrel; a raſcal. This word has 
deviated from its original meaning, as 
fur in Latin. | 
I am the verieſt warl:t that ever chew'd. 
Shabeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Where did thou leave theſe varlets? Shaneſpe 
Thou, varbet, doit thy mater's gains devour 
Thou milk'ſt his ewes, and often twice an hour. 


Dryden. - 


When the Roman legions were in a difpoktion to 
mutiny, an impudent ⁊ arlet, who was a private 
centinel, reſolved to try the power of his eloquence, 

Addiſon. 
7 ! 
VA'RLETRY. 2. , [from verict.] Rab- 
ble ; crowd ; populace. 
Shall they hoiſt me up, 
And ſhew me to the ſhouting varletry 
Of cens'ring Rome? Sap. Antony and Cleopat. 
VARNISH. . /. [vernis, French; ver- 
nix, Latin. ] 
1. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or 
other bodies, to itaake them fune. 

We'll put on thote ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
And ſet a double warn on the fame. Shatſp. 

The fame or Cicero had not horne her age 15 
well, if it had not been joined with ſome vanitye 
Like unto warnijD, that makes ceilings not only 
ſhine, but latt. | Bucon- 

This the blue varniſp, that the green endears, 

The ſaered ruſt ot twice ten hundred years. Pope. 
2. Cover; palliation. 
To VA'RNnisH., v. oe. [verniffer, vernir, 
Fr. from the noun, ] | | 
1. To cover with ſomething ſaining. 
O vanity ! 
To ſet a pearl in ſtecl id meanly w1arnifh'd. Sidaq. 
Clamber not you up to the calements, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtrect, 
To gaze on Chriſt an tools with vurnz'd taces, 
Shadeſteure. 
2. To cover; to conceal or decorate with 


ſomething ornamental. 
Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites; 
Or cicte ambition war: t viith z2als Milton. 
Young people are ute | to Zarniſb over their non- 
performance and forbcarance of good actions by a 
pretence unto humilicy. | Fell, 
His manly heart was fill abgve 
Diſtembles hate, or a/crmiL”d love. Dry dvr. 


Mien eſpouſe the weil-end. ved opinion in fa- 


ſkion, and then ſeek arguments to make good their 
beauty, or varniſo over and cover their deformity. 
| Locle's Vors. 


3. To palliate; to hide with colcur of 


rhetorick. 
They varrifþ all their errors, and ſecure . 
12 ills they act, and ali the world endure. Derbs 
The ilis they act, and all ti Id endure, Den 
Cato's voice was ne er employ'd 
* — ,* 4 — » 
O clear the pity, and fo varnmid crimes. Zu. 
To cl he guilty, and t ih 3. Add: 
Speak the plain truth, and varnib not vour 
Crimes ! Phil ps. 
P , * 
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VAS 
< 
Va"rxISHER. 2. [from varniſþ.] 
1. One whoſe trade is to varniſh, | 
An oil obtained of common oil may probably 
be of good uſe to ſurgeons and varniſbers. Peyle. 
2. A diſguiſer ; an adorner. 
Modeſt dulneſs lurks in thought's diſguiſe; 
Thou g arniſter of fools, and clet of all the hoon 
5 5 pe. 
VARVELS. 2. /. [vervelles, Fr.] Silver 
rings about the leg of a hawk, on which 
the owner's name is engraved, Dit. 


Te VAR. v. a. [varior, Latin; warier, 
French.] 
1. To change; to make unlike itſelf. 
Let your ceaſeleſs change 
Vary to our great Creator ſtill new praiſe. Milton. 
2. To change to ſomething elſe. 
Gods, that never change their ſtate, 
Vary oft their love and hate. aller. 
The maſter's hand, which to the life can trace 
The airs, the lines, the features of the face, 
May, with a free and bolder ſtroke, expreſs 
A wary'd poſture, or a flatt'ring dreſs. Denham. 
We are to wary the cuſtoms, according to the 
time and country where the ſcene of action lies. 
| Dryden. 
He waries ev'ry ſhape with caſe, 
And tries all forms that may Pomona pleaſe, Pope. 
3. To make of different kinds. 
God hath divided the genius of men according to 
the different affairs of the world ; and waried their 
inclinations, according to the variety of actions to 


be performed. Brown, 
4. To diverſify ; to variegate. 
| God hath here 
Pary'd his bounty ſo with new delights. Milton. 


To VARY. v. u. 
1. To be changeable; to appear in differ- 
ent forms. 
h Darkling ſtands 
The varying ſhore o th* world. 
— Sbakeſpearc's Anteny and Cleopatra. 
2. To be unlike each other. 

Thoſe who made laws, had their minds poliſhed 
above the vulgar : and yet unaccountably the pub- 
lic conititutions of nations vary. Collier on Pride. 

3. To alter; to become unlike itſelf. 

He had a ſtrange interchanging of large and in- 

expected pardons, with ſeveral executions z which 
could not be imputed to any inconſtancy, but to 
a principle he had ſet unto himſelf, that he would 


wary, and try both ways in turn. Bacon. 
So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl'd many a wanton wreath. Milton. 


That each from other differs, firſt confeſs ; 
Next, that he waries from himſelf no leſs. Pope. 


4. To deviate ; to depart, * 
The crime conſiſts in violating the law, and 
matrying from the right rule of reaſon. Lecke. 
5. To ſucceed each other. 
While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breaſt, and wary in her face. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
6. To diſagree ; to be at variance, 
In judgmeat of her ſubſtance thus they wary, 
And wery thus in judgment of her ſeat; 
For ſome her chair up to the brain do carry, 
Some fink it down into the ſtomach's heat. Dav. 
7. To ſhift colours, 


— Will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 


Smit w th her wwrying plumage, ſpare the dove? 
Admires the jay the inſect's gilded wings? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings ? Pepe. 


Va'ry. 2. / [from the verb.] Change; 


alteration. Not in uſe. 


Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcycn beaks, 
With every gale and wary of their maſters. Shak. 

Va"scuLar. adj. from vacuum, Lat.] 


Conſiſting of veſſels; full of veſſels, 


V A'S 
Nutrition of the ſolids is performed by the cir- 
culating liquid in the ſmalleſt vaſcular ſolids, 
Arbutbnot en Aliments. 
VascuL1'FEROUS. adj, { vaſculum and 
fero, Latin.) Such plants as have, be- 
ſides the common calyx, a peculiar veſſel 
to contain the ſeed, ſometimes divided 
into cells; and theſe have always a mo- 
nopetalous flower, either uniform or dif- 
form. - Quincy. 
Vase. x. . [ vaſe, French; vaſa, Latin.] 
1. A veſſel; generally a veſſel rather for 
ſhow than uſe. | 
The toilet ſtands unveil'd, 
Each filver waſe in myſtick order laid. Pope. 
2. It is uſed for a ſolid piece of ornamental 
marble. 
VA'SSAL. 2. J. [vaſal, French; vaſſallo, 
Ttalian.] 


1. One who holds of a ſuperior lord. 
Every petty prince, vaſſal to the emperor, can 
coin what money he pleateth. Swift's View of Irel. 
The waſa/s are invited to bring in their com- 
plaints to the viceroy, who impriſons and chaſtiſes 
their maſters. 
2. A ſubject; a dependant, 
She cannot content the lord with performance 
of his diſcipline, that hath at her fide a vaſſal, 
whom Satan hath made his vicegerent, to croſs 
whatſoever the faithful ſhould do. Hooker. 
Such as they thought fit for labour, they received 
as vaſſals ; but imparted not the benefit of laws, but 
every one made his will a law unto his own vaſſal. 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
The common people were free ſubjects to the 
king, not ſlaves and waſ/als to their pretended lords. 
Davies. 
The mind hath not reaſon to remember, that 
paſſions ought to be her vaſſals, not her maſters. 
| Raleigh. 
Vaſſals of his anger, when the ſcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls vs to penance, | Milton, 
As all his waſ/a!s eagerly deſir'd; 
With mind averſe, he rather underwent 
His people's will, than gave his own conſent. Dryd. 
He ſub;ugated a king, and called him his wa//al. 
Baker. 
3. A ſervant; one who acts by the will of 
another. 
I am his fortune's waſſal, and I ſend him 
The greatneſs he has got. Shak. Ant. and Cleopat. 
4. A ſlave; a low wretch. 
Thou ſwcarſt thy gods in vain, 
O waſſa! ! miſcreant! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Va'sSALLAGE. 2. . [vaſſelage, Fr. from 
veaſſal.) The ſtate of a vaſſal; tenure 
at will; ſervitude ; ſlavery ; depend- 
ance, 


a 


He renounc'd the vaſſalage 
Of Rome again. Spenſer. 
All my pow'rs do their beſtowing loſe, 
Like vaſſalage at unawares encount'ring 
The eye of majeſty. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
They would have brought the Achæans from 
the condition of followers and dependents unto 
mere vaſſalage. Ralcigb. 
et us not then purſue, 
By force impoſſible, by leave obtain'd 
Unacceptable, though in heav'n our ſtate 
Of ſplendid waſſalage. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Curs'd waſſalage, 
Firſt idoliz'd till love's hot fire be o'er, | 
Then ſlaves to thoſe who courted us before. Dryd. 
VAST. adj. [vaſte, Fr. vaſtus, Latin.] 
1. Large; great. 
Wat the parliament meant to attempt with 
thoſe oft numbers of men, every day levied. Clar. 
That is an ample and capacious mind, which 
takes in 2 and ſublime ideas without pain. 
Waits, 


Addiſen. 


VAT 


| * 
Though va, were little to 


* 


n ſtores, 
sampler heart. 
2 2 : Ther: 1. 
2. Viciouſly great; enormouſly hem 
or capacious. x 
The vicious language is vaſt and gapi 
ing and irregular; when it Ari 5 og 
full of rock, mountain, and pointedneſs. B 5 
So bore the ſhip aloft her fiery boung, * Fa 
About whom ruſht the billowes. : 


5, blacke and 20%, 
Chaprar, 


They view'd the vaſt unmeaſurable abyſs" xr: 
Others with vaſt Typhean rage, more fel ae 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the be 


In whirlwind, hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar, 


Milter. 
Vas T. 1. J. [vaſtum, Latin.] An empty 
waſte. 
They ſhock hands, as over a vaſt ; and em 
braced, as from the ends of oppoſed winds, $4 l. 
Through the val of heav'n it ſounded, 2 
he wat'ry vaſt, wy 
Secure of ſtorms, your royal brother paſt. Pt, 
VasTA'TION. 2. /. [vaſtatio, from cf 
t . - 
Lat.] Waſte ; depopulation, 
This wild-fire made the ſaddeſt vat, in the 
many fatal outrages which theſe eagir contenn5 
occaſion. Decay if I 5000 
VasTI'DITY. 2. . ¶ vaſtitas, Lat. from 
wvaſty.] Wideneſs; immenſity. A bar. 


SR” TT ww Agr 


barous word. 
Perpetual durance, 
Through all the world's vaſtidiry, Shale pan. 
VA'STLY. adv. [from vaſ.] Greatly; toa 
great degree, 
Holland's reſolving upon its own defence, with. 
out our ſhare in the war, would leave us to cnjry 
the trade of the world, and thereby grow wa}. 
both in ſtrength and treaſures, Temps 
They may, and do waſtly differ in their man- 
ners, inſtitutions, cuſtoms; but yet all of then 
agree in having ſome deity to worſhip. Main. 
It is vaſtly the concern of government, and of 
themſelves too, whether they be moraliy g:62 vr 


bad. S A 
Va'sTNESS. 2. .. [from vat.] Immen- io 
ſity; enormous greatneſs. $1 


Behemoth, biggeſt born of earth, upnear's 


His vaſtneſs. Miltin's Parad:: Li 01 
She by the rocks compell'd to tzy behind, Ar 

Is by the waſtneſs of her bulk coufind. Walt, 3 
When I compare this little performance with | 

the nes of my ſubject, methinks I have brought 

but a cockle-ſhell of water from the ocean. C At, 37 
Arioſto obſerved not moderation in the 29 | 


of his draught. | Dream, Ar 
Hence we may diſcover the cauſe of the te 
of the ocean. | Fer: q. Ky 
Va'sTY. adj. [from v.] Large; eff 
mouſly great. | 
1 can call ſpirits from the wa/ly deep. 
Var. 2. /. [vat, Dutch; pat, davor. 
A veſſel in which liquors are kept in 
the immature ſtate. 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyen, Wo 
In thy wars our cares be drown d. 8 1 
Let him produce his wats and tubs, in 9p 


Satis. 


ſition to heaps of arnis and ibaada d. G's e 
Would thou thy wats with gen'rou- juice i2 
8 piiꝶ. 
Reſpect thy orchats. | 7 
Varicipe. 2. / [vates and cacb, Lat. 
A murderer of prophets. 5 


9 8 64 , 2 . J raver. 
The caitiff waticice conce a 4 pra 
Zr Lat. 


To VATICINATE. 2. . he 
To propheſy; to practiie Pe 
The mot ad:nired of all prop dane pf , 


- . . uch cried up d. 
whoſe predictions have been ſo m d 


| vaticinate here. Va'v 350U 8. 


„ souR. 1. J. [vavaſſeur, Fr.] One 
2 5 himſelf holding of a ſuperior lord, 
has others holding under him. | 
es have been taken of civil honours, as 
Ling, knights valvaſor, or vavaſer, ſquire. Camd. 
King; N* 


V. DEvI V. 7: 1 [ vaudeville, Fr.} A 


ng common among the vulgar, and 
525 about the ſtreets. Trevoux, A bal- 
8 . 


ivial ſtrain. 8 

ad ; à trivla | 

* Wr. rn. J. [( voulle, Fr. volta, Ital. T0 
ita, low are h 
ntinued arch. 

„ 8 O, you are men of e N 

eur tongues and eyes, I “d uſe them ſo 

or vail ſhould crack. Shak. X. Lear. 

2 5 word ſigniſies an orb or ſphere. And this 

fh 8 both the form of the Moſaical abyſs, 

heh 23 included within this vault; and the 

þ w or the habitable earth, which was the out- 

0 ſurface of this vault, or the cover of the 

| uf Burnct's Theory of the Earth. | 

2. A cellar. 


| 


Creep into the kill-hole. 
Hz will ſeek there; neither preſs, well, vault, 
hath an abſtract for the remembrance of. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
[: left this vault to brag of. | Shakeſpeares 
Whether your fruitful fancy lies i 
To banich rats that haunt our v adult. Sevift. 


3. A care; a cavern. 
The ſilent v auts of death, unknown to light, 
Sandys. 


but he 


And hell itſelf, lie naked to his ſight, 


4. A repoſitory for the dead. 
Shall I not be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes 


in? Shakeſpeare. 
7% Vault. v. a. [voiter, Fr. from the | 
noun, ] | | 


1. To arch ; to ſhape to a vault. 
Hath nature given them eyes 

To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 

Of ſea and land, which can diſtinguiſh *twixt 

The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd tones 

Uron th humbled beach? Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline, 
2, To cover with an arch. 

Over-head the diſmal hiſs 

Of fierv darts in flaming vollies flew z _ 
And flying wauted either hoſt with fire. Milton. 
Ti Vault, v. u. [voltiger, Fr. wolteg- 
giare, Ital.] 
1. To leap ; to jump. 

Vauling ambition, which o'erleaps itſelf, 
Ard falls on th' other. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

The pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me, 
Knowing that thou would'ſt have me drown'd on 


ſhore, Shakeſpeare. 
He is vau/ting variable ramps, 
In your deſpite, upon your purſe. Shakeſpeare. 


11 could win a lady by wau/ting into my ſaddle 
with my armour on, I ſhould quickly leap into a 
wife. Shakeſpeare. 

Leaning on his lance, he waulted on a tree. Dry. 

If a man ſhould leap a garret, or vault down 
the Monument, would he leave the memory of a 
lero behind him? Collier on Duelling. 

Lucan gauled upon Pegaſus with all the heat 
and intrepidity of youth. Addiſan. 
2. To play the tumbler, or poſture- maſter. 
Vauur, z,/. {from the verb.] A leap; 

2 jump. | 
V\'urTaocs. 2. from vault.] Arched 
cellar. Not in uſe. 

He'll call you to fo hot an anſer for it, 

That cxvyes and womby waultages of France 
dall Chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance. Shak, Henry V. 


VITE. adj. [from vault.) Arched ; 
concaye, | 


* „ 


VA U 


Reſtore the lock ! ſhe cries, and all around 


| Reftore the lock! the waulted roofs rebound. Pepe. | 


VA'ULTER, 2. / from wault.] A leaper ; 
a jumper; a tumbler. | 
Va'uLTy. adj, [from ↄpault. ] Arched ; 

concave, A bad word. 
I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 
And put my eye- balls in thy vaulty brows, 


And ring thele fingers with thy houſchold worms. 
Shakeſpcare. 


T ll ſay that 's not the lark, whoſe notes do beat 
The vaulty heav'ns fo high above our heads. Sha. | 


To VAUNT. v. a. [ vanter, French.] To 
boaſt ; to diſplay with oſtentation. 
Not that great champion 
Whom famous poets? verſe fo much doth waunt, 
And hath for twelve huge labours high extoll'd, 
So many furies and ſharp hits did haunt. Spenſer. 
Not any damſel which her vaunteth moſt 
In ſkilful knitting of ſoft ſilken twine. Spenſer. 
My vanquiſher, ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil, Milt. 
To VAUuNT. v. 2. | 
1. To play the braggart; to talk with of- 
tentation ; to make vain ſhow ; to boaſt. 
You ſay, you are a better ſoldier 
Let it appear ſo; make your waunt;::g true. Shak. 
The illuſions of magick were put down, and 
their vaurting in wiſdom reproved with diſgrace. 


M ſdem, Xviie 7. 


So ſpalce th' apoſtate angel, though in pain; 
Vauntirg aloud, but rack'd with deep deſpair, Milt. 


Pride, which prompts a man to vant and over- | 


value what he is, does incline him to diſvalue what 
he has. Gcvernmert of the Tongue. 


2. I ſcarcely know in what ſenſe Dryden 


has uſed this word, unleſs it be miſwrit- 
ten for waults. | 
"Tis he: I feel him now in ev*ry part 
Like a new world he caunts about my heart. Dryd. 
Vau NT. z. /. [from the verb.] Brag ; 
boaſt ; vain oſtentation. 
Sir John Perrot bent his courſe not to that 
point, but rather quite contrary, in ſcorn, and in 


vain vaunt of his own counſels, Spenſer. |. 
Him I ſeduc'd 
With other promiſes and other wauntss Milton. 


Such waunts as his who can with patience read, 
Who thus deſcribes his hero when he's dead? 
In heat of action Nain, he ſcorns to fall, 
But ſtill maintains the war, and fights at all. 


Granville. 

VaunrT. 2. /. [from avant, Fr.] The 
firſt part. Not uſed. 
Our play 

Leaps o'er the waunt and firſtlings. Shakeſpeare. 


VA"UNTER. 2. /. [vanteur, French, from 
daunt.] Boalter ; braggart; man given 


to vain oſtentation. 
Some feign 


To menage ſteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain. | 


Spenſer. 

Tongue-valiant hero! vaunter of thy might! 
In threats the foremoſt, but the lag in fight. Dryd. 
Va"UNTFUL. adj. [vaunt and full.] Boaſt- 


ful; oſtentatious. 
Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures ſmil'd, 
Young Clarion, with vauntful luſtihed, 
After his guiſe did caſt abroad to fare. Spenſer. 
VAaA"UNTINGLY. adv. [from vaunting. 


Boaſtfully ; oſtentatiouſly. 
I heard thee ſay, and vauntingly thou ſpak'ſt it, 
That thou wert cauſe of noble Gloſter's death. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Va"UNTMURE. . /, [avant mur, Fr.] A 
falſe wall; a work raiſed before the 


main wall. 

With another engine named the warwolfe, he 
pierced with one ſtone, and cut, as even as a thread, 
two vauntmures. Camden's R. mains. 

This warlike captain, daily attempting the Lan- 
mures, in the end by force obtained the ſame; and 


F 


| 


„ 


vE C 


ſo poſſeſſed of the place, deſperately kept it &11 
greater help came running in; who, with won- 
derful expedition, clapt up a ſtrong covering be- 
twixt the wall and the wanmure. nollese: 
VAC WARD. z. . [van and ward.) Fore 


part. Obſolete. | 
Since we have the waward of the day, 
My love ſhall hear the muſick of my hounds. SB. 
Marcius, 
Their bands i' th* wazvard are the Antiates 
Of their beft truſt. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuss 
He deſired nothing more than to have confirmed 
his authority in the minds of the vulgar, by the 
preſent and ready attendance of the waywed. 
5 Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks«- 
U'zrerrTy. . ſ. [ubertas, Latin. ] Abun- 
dance; fruitfulneſs. Y 
UsB1ca'Tion.} =. /. [from 251, Latin. Þ 
UBI ETV. Local relation; where 


neſs. A ſcholaſtick term. 

Relations, ubications, duration, the vulgar phi- 
loſophy admits to be ſomething; and yet to en- 
quire in what place they are, were groſs. Clans. 

UBrquiTARY, adj. [from ubigue, Lat.] 
Exiſting every where. 

For wealth and an ubiquitary commerce, none 

can exceed her. Howel, 
UBr'quiTaRy. 2. /. [from «bique, Lat.] 
One that exiſts every where. 

How far wide is Aquinas, which faith, by the 
ſame reaſon that an angel might be in two places, 
he might be in as many as you will? See now, 
either Xavier is every where, or elſe the carcaſe of 
a friar is more ſubtile than the nature of an angel. 


To conclude, either Aquinas is falſe, or the Papiſta 


nbiguitaries. Hall. 

UBr'quirty. 2. / [from «b:qne, Latin. ] 

Omnipreſence; exiſtence at the ſame 
time in all places. 

In the one there is attributed to God death, 
whereof divine nature is not capable; in the other, 
ubiquity unto man, which human nature admitteth 
not. Hookers. 

Pem ſhe hight, 
A ſolemn wight, 
As you ſhould meet 
In any ftreet 
In that ubiquity. Ber Forl t, 

Could they think that to be infinite and im- 
menſe, the zbiguity of which they could thruſt 
into a corner of their cloſet ? Seuth, 

U'DDER. . /. ſ[ubep, Saxon; der, 
Dutch; zer, Latin.) The breaſt or 


dugs of a cow, or other large animal. 
A lioneſs, with adders all. drawn dry, 
Lay couching hcad on ground. Shakeſpcaree 
Sithence the cow 
Produc'd an ampler ſtore of milk; the ſhe-goat, 
Not without pain, dragg'd her diſtended wddcr. 
| Priar. 
U'DpereD. 44%. from adder.] Furniſhed: 
with udders. 
Marian ſoft could ſtroke the udder'd cow. Gay. 
VearL. u. ſ. [ veel, a calf, weeler, weſfler, to 
bring forth a calf, old French; wizellus, 
Latin.] The fleſh of a calf killed for 


the table. 
Would? _—_ with mighty beef augment thy 
m2a 
Seek Leadenhall ; St. James's ſends thee weal. 
Gay. 
VE*CTION. 1 . [roefin, vectita, 
VecTiTa"Tion. J Latin.] The act of 
carrying, or being carried. 

Enervated lords are ſoftly lolling in their cha- 
riots; a ſp v ges of vcckitation ſeldom uſed amongſt 
the anticnts. Arbuthnot; 

VE"CTURE. 2. . [ vectura, Latin.] Car- 
riage. | 

Three things one nation ſelleth unto _— 

the 
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the commodity as nature yieldeth it, the manu- 
facture, and the veHure or carriage. Bacen's Ef. 
To Vr ER. v. a. [virer, French.) To 


turn about. 
Nigh river*s mouth, where wind 
Peers oft, as oft he ſteers and ſhitts her ſail. Milt. 
If a wild uncertainty prevail, 
And turn your vcering heart with ev'ry gale 5 
You loſe the fruit or all your former care, 
For the ſad proſpect of a juſt deſpair. Roſcommen. 
I have no taſte of the noiſy praiſe 
Of giddy crowds, as changeable as winds 
Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 
Of ſwoln ſucceſs ; but vin with its ebb. 'Dryd. 
A-head the matter pilot ſtcers, 
And as he leads, the following navy weers. Dryd. 


It is a double misfortune to a nation given to. 


change, when they have a ſovereign that is prone 


to fail in with all the turns and werrir:7s of the 


people. Adiliſan's Friehelder., 
The wind wcered about to north-weſt. Dal am. 
Jo VEER. H. g. 


1. To let out. 
As it is a great point of art, when our matter 


requires it, to enlarge and weer out ail ſail; ſo to; 


take it in and contract it, is of no leſs praiſe when 
4 +] 3 „ VU OY jp p 
the argument doth ailc it. Ben Joplin, 
* L . 
2. To turn; to change. 
I ſee the haven nigh at hand, 

To which 1 mean my weary courſe to bend; 
Veer the main-ſheer, and bear vp with the land. 
S/e7: ir. 


VEN 


' ſtanding fund, out of which is derived the matter 


of all auimal and vegetable bodies. 6 
| Woodwward's Natural Tiftory, 
To VEGETATE, wv. n, [wvegeto, Latin.] 
To grow as plants; to ſhoot out; to 
grow without ſenſation. | | 
Rain-water may be endued with ſome wegcta- 
tiny or prolifick virtue, derived from ſome ſaline 
or oleole particles. | Ray. 
As long as the ſeeds remained lodged in a na- 
tural ſoil, they would ſoon w2getate, and ſend forth 
a new ſet of trees. Wiedward, 
See dvirg vegetables life ſuſtain ; 
See lite diſſolving wegetate again. Popes E.. on Man. 
VEGBTA'TION. 2. J. from wegeto, Lat.] 
1. The power of producing the growth of 


lants. | 
Pape exterior ſurface conſiſted of a terreſtrial 
matter proper for the nouriſiment of plants, be- 
ing littie catangled with mere mineral matter, that 
was unfit for eg tations ' . Wedward. 
The ſun, deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Or wegeturion, ſets the ſteaming power 
At large. . Themſon's Spring. 
Love warbles through the vocal groves, 
And cegetation paints the plain. Anonymous. 
2. The power of growth without ſenſation, 
Plants, tneugh beneath the excelleney of crea- 
tures endued with ſenſe, yet exceed them in the 
faculty of vcgetatien and of fertility. Hcckcr. 
Theſe pultations I attribute to a plaſtick na- 
ture, cr vital principle, as the ewegetation of plants 


- Ardent ; eager ; fervent. 


* 


„ 
affection, that I ſhould w; 
Foy? , d win what v9y woull en. 
The extremity of the cond 
earneſtneſs and vebemercy of 
ordinary. 
This pure cauſe would king! 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred ee 1 
That dumb things would be moy'g ty mp 
Ahl ze. 
He hurries on his action with variet of OR 
and ends it in leis compaſs than two be 
vehemence of his is molt ſuitable to my 2 8 his 


Sbaleſ 
ition produced 
expreſſion more thin 
Clarind:x, 
d ipirity 


Marcus is over-warm; his fond com \Þ dee. 
Have ſo much earneftneſs and paſſion in hw 
J hear him with a ſecret king of horror mY 
And tremble at his wehemence cf temper, "12 C 
Cat. 


VEHEMENT. adj. [vehement, Pr. che. 


mens, Lat.] 


Violent; forcible. / 


A ſtrong imagination hath more forc 
light and ſubtile 1 e 
9 motions, than upon motion; debe 
tient or ponderous. i B.. S 
Gold will endure a webement fire for a lon 5e 
without any change. yo, 
bene. 
By their wehement inſtigation, 
In this juſt ſuit come Ito move your grace, $a; 
| I find - 2h 
In all things elſe delight indeed; but ſuch 
As, us'd or not, works in the mind no chanee 
Nor wvch-cnicnt deſire. Mitton's Parade LP, 


VE HE u ENT LY. &dv, from debenent.] 
1. Forcibly. 
2. Pathetically; urgently. 


Sailing farther, it gecr: its Hi to the welt, and 
regardeth that quarter wherein the land is nearer 
or greater. Braun. 


muſt alſo be. : Ray. 
VEGETATIVE. adj. [ wegetatif, Fr. from 


VEGETABI LITY. 2. {from vegetable.) 
Vegetable nature; the quality of growth 
without ſenſation. 

The coagulating fpirits of ſalts, and japidifical 
Juice of the ſca, entering the parts of the plant, 
overcome its wepetability, and convert it unto a 
lapiceoaus ſubſtances Fromm, 

WEGETABLE. . J [wvegetabilis, ſchool 
Lat. ⁊egelable, Fr.] Any thing that 
has growth without ſenſation, as plants. 

Feogetables are organized bod.cs confilting of va— 
rious parts, containing veſiels {Urniſhed wich dif- 
ferent juices; and taking in nourithment from 

- without, uſually by means of a root fixed to che 
earth, or to ſome other body, as in the generality 
of plants; ſometimes by means of pores diſtri- 
buted over the Whole ſurface, as in ſub-marine 
plants. Hill's Mſuteria Medica. 

Let brutes, and wegetable; that cannot drink, 
So far as d:ought and natwe urges, think. Vall. 

There ate ſeveral kinds of creatures in the 

World, and degrees of d'gnitv amocgſt them; fome 
being more excellent than others, animare more 
than inanimate, fenfitives more than wweetsb/s, 
and men more than brotes. Wilkins. 

In vegetables it is the ſhape, and in boſics net 
propagated by fecd it is the colour, ve mult fix on 

Locke: 

ther animated ſubſtances are called wegeral lie, 

which have within themtelves the principle of 

another tort of life and growth, and of various 
productions of leaves, flowers and fruit, juch as we 
lee in plants, herbs, trees, ; Watts, 

VEGETABLE. adj. [vegetabilis, Latin] 

2, Belonging to a plant. 

The wegerable word, each plant and tree, 

From the fair cedar on the craggy brow, 
To creeping mils. Prior. 

Beth mechaniſms are equally curious, from one 

niformJuice to extre& al} rhe variety of weretable | 
Juices z or from ſuch variety of food to make a 
fluid very near uniform to the blood of an animal. 
| Arbuthavot on Aliments. 
2. Having the nature of plants. 
Amid? them ſtood the tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambroſial fruit 
Of vegetable gold. INiiton's Paradiſe Lf. 
That vegetative terreſtrial hath been ever the | 


v gelalc.] 2 . 
1. Haring the quality of growing without 
lite. | 
Creatures wegetatiz'e and growing have their ſeeds 
in themſelves. Ratcizh*s Hiftcry of the Wild. 
2. Having the power to produce growth in 
plants. | 
The nature of plants doth conſiſt in having a 
e&cxetative foul, by which they receive nouriſkmcnt 
and growth, and are enabled to multiply their kind, 
Wilkins. 
Homer makes deities of the vcgetative faculties 
and 1ictues of the field. Brome mm the Oc'y{/y. 
VEGETATIVENESS. 7. / [from wvegeta- 
tive. ] The quality of producing growth. 
Vice re. adj. [ vegetus, Latin. ]} Vigo- 
rous; active; ſpritely. 
The foul was wepete, quick and lively; full of 
the youthtulncſs and ſpritelineſs of youth. Scutbh. 
The faculties in age mult be leſs wvegete and 
nimble than in youth. Wallis. 
VE'GETIVE. aq. [from vegelo, Latin.) 
Vegetable ; having the nature ot plants, 
Nor tent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knife, 
For hindering ſtalke of hir wegerirre life. Tiff r. 
Vet GEeTIvVE. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 


A vegetable. 5 


Hence o/gtiwes receive their fragrant birth, 
nd clothe the naked boſom of the earch. Sandys. 
The tree ſtill panted in th' unfiniſh'd part, 
Not wholiy e:.getive 3 and heay'd her heart. Dryd, 
/E HEMENCE., f 
1 . 5 = þ rn. . | vehementia, Lat.] 
1. Violence; force. | | 
| Univerſal hubbub wild, 
Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confus'd, 
Atflzuits his car with loudeſt eo emences Alien. 
2. Ardour ; mental vivience ; fervour. 
Think ye are men; deem it not impallible 
for you to err: ſift impartially your own hearts, 
whether it be force of reaſon, or wehemency of 
affection, Which hath bred, and ſtill doth feed 
theie opinions in you. Tiocker. 
he beſt perſuaſions 
Fail not to uſe; and with what vchemenc f 
Th' occaſion ſhall inſtru you. Shak, Henry VIII. 
Would it apply well to the vebemence of your 


5 | 


. That by means of which any thi 


- - EEG nts 
Like terror did among the immortass 


The Chriftian religion inculcates kindneſs more 
vehemently, and forbids malice and hatred Note 
ſtrictly, than any religion did before. JI. 


VEHICLE. 2. / [vebicalum, Latin.) 
I. That in which any thing is carricd, 


Evil ſpirits might very properly appear in celi- 
cles of flame, to terrify and ſurprize. Add. Guard, 


That part of a medicine which ſerves 


to make the principal ingredient pota- 
ble. 

That the meat deſcends by one paſlage; the 

rink, or moiſtening vehicle, by another, is a po- 
pular tenet. Erin, 
Ing 1s 

conveyed. 

The gaiety of a diverting word ſerves as 2 . 
hicle to convey the force and mcaning o g things 

Efrarge. 


To VEIL. wv. a. [ Velo, Latin. See Vall. 
1. To cover with a veil, or any thing which 


conceals the face. 

* Y 5s An ehe \ 

Her face was weil'd 5 yet, to my fancied fight, 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodnets in her perſon fun. 
Mair. 
1 » ! , , — 
It became the Jewiſh faſhion, when they nent 

5 , Larne Lu; 
to pray, to veil their heads and faces. Pqie. 


To cover; to inveit. 


I deſcry, 
. . * 91 
From vonder blazing cloud that u, the hl, 
One of the heav'nly hoſt. Aliitith 


3. To hide ; to conceal. 


Of darkneſs viſible ſo much be lent, h 
As half to ſhew, half ci the deep intent. Pes, 


VEiL. 2. . | welum, Latin. | 
1. A cover to coaceal the face. 


To feed his fiery luſtful ey2, ? 

He ſnatch'd the weil that hung her face 8 1 

, Feb. cis 

The Paphian queen from that fierce battle borne, 

With gored hand, and veil ſo rudely torn, 

breed. aller. 
The famous painter could allow no place 

For private ſorrow in a prince s ices | ; 

Yet, that his piece might not exceed belle REY 

He caſt a weil upon ſuppoſed grief, Waite 
As weils traniparent cover, 4" 3 
ght appz G- 

Such metaphors appear when right apf. 8 


not hide, 


ver 


| the phraſe we plainly ſee the fenſe, 
When through 1 meanings will diſpenſe. 
Tauch with ſuch obvious g . 
e hero, and the dame 


She accepts th ſenſ 
> 7 e f ſha E. 
Wraps in her veil, and frees from ſenſe o Pope, 


* 4 cover ; a diſguiſe. . | 
1 the . weil of modeſty from 
the ſo ſeeming Mrs. Page; divulge Page himlel} 
for a ſccure and wilful Aeon. ; 
4 Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſzr. 
Knock on my heart; for thou haſt Kill to find 
If it ſound ſolid, or be fill'd with wind ; 
And thro' the veil of words thou view & the naked 
und. Di den. 
7 be il natured man expoſes thoſe failings in hu- 
u the other would caſt a weil over. 
| Addiſcn. 
VEIN. 2. /. [veine, French; vena, Lat.] 


Nan nature, Whic 


|. The veins are only a continuation of 


the extreme capillary arteries reflected 
back again towards the heart, and unit- 
ing their channels as they approach it, 
till at laſt they all form three large 
veins; the cava de/cendens, which brings 
the blood back from all the parts above 
the heart; the cava aſcendens, which 
brings the blood from all the parts be- 
low the heart; and the porta, which 
carries the blood to the liver. The 
coats of the veins are the ſame with 
thoſe of the arteries, only the muſcular 
coat is as thin in all the veins as it is 
in the capillary arteries ; the preſſure 
of the blood againſt the ſides of the 
veins being leſs than that againſt the 
fides of the arteries. In the veins there 
i; no pulſe, becauſe the blood is thrown 
into them with a continued ſtream, and 
becauſe 1t moves from a narrow channel 
to a wider. The capillary veins unite 
with one another, as the capillary arte- 
ries. In all the veins perpendicular to 
the horizon, excepting thoſe of the uterus 
and of the porta, are ſmall membranes 
or valves; like ſo many half thimbles 
tack to the ſide of the veins, with their 
muuths towards the heart. In the mo- 
tion of the blood towards the heart, they 
are preſſed cloſe to the fide of the veins ; 
but Ir blood ſhould fall back, it muſt fill 
the valves ; and they being diſtended, 
top up the channel, fo that no blood can 
repals chem. Quincy. 
Wien Had fiſt impart my love to you, 
[ iTec1y tid vou all the wealth I had 
ar in ins; 1 was a gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 
Horror chill 
Fan rough his weins, and all his Joints relax'd, 
, 
2. Hollow; cavity. Ty 
* . : Found where caſual fire 
„ ted W30ds, on mountain, or in vale, 
255 1 = veins of earth. Mi ton's Par. Left. 
5 0 28 a * the pritms be free from wems, 
ed, os OE Og nk; wa ps 
Rs een Thame rumbertets waves or curls, 
Oy Wk tom fand-holes, Newt, Opt. 
. Cour'e of metal in the mine. 
OO ve; Tor the ner. Jab, xxviii. 1. 
"BE Sa Wr dss d up, nor hath this earth 
* in e e and tone. | Miitan. 
r pee ow s, where ſometimes there 
8 Which the owner knows not of, 
Swwift's Th: ugh'is, 
the mind or genius. 
and improve my veins N Aller. 


4. i Cadency or turn of t 
lavoke the muſes, 


| 


VEL 


We ought to attempt no more than what is in 
the compaſs of our genius, and according to our 
ein. Dryden. 

5. Favourable moment; time when any 
inclination 1s predominant. 

Artizans have not only their growths and per- 
fections, but likewiſe their veins and times. 

Wetton's Architecture. 
6. Humour; temper. 
I put your grace in mind 
Of what you pro:nis'd me. 
Al am not in the giving vein to-day. Shak, R. III. 

Certainly he that hath a ſatirical wein, as he 
maketh others afraid of his wit, ſo he had need to 
be afraid of others, Bacon. 

They among theraſelves in pleaſant win 
Stood ſcolhng. Milton s Paradiſe Lrf.. 
Speai.'t thou in earneſt or in jeſting cin? 


Dryden. 
The currier ſtruck the uſurer upon the right 
Veins L' Eſtrange. 


7. Continued diſpoſition. 

The vein I have had of running into ſpecula- 
tions of this kind, upon a greater ſcene of trade, 
has coſt me this preſent ſ-rvic?. Temple. 

8. Current; continued production. 

He can open a wein of true and noble thinking. 

. : | Swift. 

9. Strain; quality. 

My uiual vein. O'/dbam. 
10. Streak; variegation : as, the weins of 

the marble. 

VEIN ED. J adj. [ veineux, French; from 
Ve'iny. I wein.] 
1. Full of veins. 
2. Streaked ; variegated. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very 

fine boxes and combs, and many of them are very 
. finely weined, Nortimer's Huſbandry. 
Effulgent, hence the vciny marble ſhines, 
| Thomi'n, 
VELLE'ITY. . J. [velleité, Fr. velleitas, 
from welle, Latin. 

Velleity is the ſchool-term uſed to fignify the 
loweſt degree of defire. | Locke. 

The wiſhing of a thing is not properly the wil:- 
ing of it; but it is that which is called by the 
ſchools an imperſect weueity, and imports no more 
than an idle, unoperative complacency in, and 
deſire of the end, without any conſideration of the 
means. . South. 

To VELLICATE. v. a. [vellice, Latin.] 
To twitch ; to pluck ; to act by ſtimu- 
lation. | | 

Fhoſe ſmells are all ſtrong, aut do pull and wel- 
licate the ſenſe. Bacon 

Cons ulſions arifing from ſomething we.licaring a 
nerve in its extremity, are not very dangerous. 

Arbulh net. 


Twitching; ſtimulation. 
All purges have a kind of twitching and Sei- 
cation, beſides the griping, which cometh of wind. 
Bacon. 
There muſt be a particular motion and we/lica- 
tion i preſt upon the nerves, eiſe the ſenſation 5f 
heat will not be produced. Malts en the Mind. 
VELLUM. 2. J. [ velin, French; velameu, 
Latin; rather vitulinum, low Latin. 


= 


The ſkin of a calf dreſſed for the writer. 
The itkull was very tn, yrling Ut we aſt 
preſſu e of my finger, as a piece f,. WijemaÞn. 
VELo'ciry. z. J. [welocite, Fr. welocitas, 
Lat.] Speed; ſwiitneis ; quick motion. 
Had the weireirius of the ſeveral planets den 
greater or lets than they are mis, at th fame wil 
tances from the jun; or had their diſtances tro. 
the fun, or the quuitity of tre ſun's matter, and 
conſequently his attractive power, been greater o 
leſs than tho arc no,, with the fame z elecities, 


Ver.t1ica'TION. z. . [vellicatio, Latin.] 


they would not have revolved in concentric circles, 


VEN 
but moved in hyperbolas, or parabolaz, or in ellip. 
ſes, very eccentric. Bentley's Sermons. 
VELVET. 2. , [veluto, Ital. willus, Lat. 
Velours, Fr.] Silk with a ſhort fur or, 
pile upon it. 

Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 

The different ranging the ſuperficial parts of bo- 
dies, as of velvet, watered ſilk, we think probably 
is nothing but the different refraction of their in- 
ſenſible parts. Lecke. - 

VELVET. ads. | 
1. Made of velvet. 
This was moulded on a porringer, 
A welvct diſh. Shakcjp. Taming of the Shrewos + 
2. Soft ; delicate, 
Through the welvet leaves the wind, 

All unteen, gan paſſage find. Shakeſpeares - 

Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 
As worldiings do, giving thy ſum of more | 
To that which had tov much. Then being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his welwet friends; 

*Tis right, quoth he: thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company. Shakeſpeares + 
Such bleſſings nature pours, _ 
O'er-ftock'd mankind enjoy but half her ſtores z 
In diſtant wilds, by human eves unſeen, 
She rears her flow'rs, and ſpreads her velvet green. 
. Youngs + 
* 
To VELVET. v. 2. To paint velvet. 

Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic wa- 
ter, is the paleſt green that is, but good to velvet 
upon black in any drapery. Peacham on Drawing. 

VE'LURE. 2. . [ velours, Fr.] Velvet. An 
old word. | 

His horſe with one girt, ſix times pieced, and a 
woman's crupper of iure, pieced with packthread. 

Shakeſpeares 
VE'NAL. adj. [wenal, Fr. venalis, Lat.] 
1. Mercenary; proſtitute. | 

This verſe be thine, my fri-nd, nor thou refuſe - 

This, from no wenal or ungrateful muſe. Pres 
2. [from ver.] Contained in the veins. 
A technical word. 

It is umeaſ mable to affirm, that the cool w-nal 
blood ſhould be heated ſo high in the interval of 
two pulſes. Ray. 

VENACL ITV. 2. . [wenalitf, Fr. from ve- 
nal.] Mercenarineſs; proſtitution. 

VENATTIck. adj. [ venaticus, Lat.] Uſed 
in hunting. 

Viana"TiON. 2. / [venatio, Latin. } The 
act or practice of hunting. 

Ihe manner of their vcratian we ſhall find to be 
otherways than by ſaving away of trees. Browne 
To VEND S. a. [vcrdre, French; vendo, 

Latin.] To ſell; to offer to ſale. 

He lad a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which 
not having the occaſion he expected to wverd, and 
mae ute of, lay by him. Boyle. 

Ver“ E. x. /, | from wead, One to 
whom any thiag 1s fold. | 

If a vicar ſows his giebe, or if he ſells his corn, 
and the wendee cuts it, he muſt pay the tithes to 
the parſon. Ayliſte. 

VEIN DER. z. ſ. [ vendeur, Fr. from vend.] 
A ſeller. 

Where the conſumption of commodity is, the 
eenders ſcat tliemſelvss. Graunte 

Thoſe make che mott noiſe who have the leaſt 
to ſe , Walch is very obleryable in the Senders of 
card- watches. Addiſen. 

VE NDIBLE. adj. [vendibilis, Lat.] Sale- 
able; marketable. . 
Silence only is commendable 
In a ncat's tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 
Staleſteare. 

This fo pes fitable and wendible a merchancize : 
r. eth not © 4 props: tionab!e enhancement with 
o ker Ie.s beaviicial commodities. Carew. 
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F VEN 

The ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the ob- 
taining a quantity of ſuch a metal as may be ven- 
dible under ſuch a determinate name, has neither 
the deſign nor ſkill to make nice ſeparations of 
the heterogeneous bodies. Boyle. 
E NDIBLENESS. 2. . | from wendible. | 
The ftate of being ſaleable. : 


VENPDIBLY. adv. [from vendible.] In a 
ſaleable manner. 


VenpiTa'TiON, 2. , [ venditatio, from 
vendito, Lat.] Boaſtful diſplay. 
Some, by a cunning proteſtation again all read- 
ing, and venditation of their own naturals, think to 
divert the ſagacity of their readers from themſelves, 
and cool the ſcent of their own fox-like thefts ; 
when yet they are ſo rank as a man may find whole 
pages together uſurped from one author. B. Jonſon. 
VEND1'T10N. ». J. [wendition, Fr. vendi- 
rte, Latin.] Sale; the act of ſelling. 
To VEXE'ER. v. a. [among cabinet mak- 
ers. ] To make a kind of marquetry or? 
inlaid work, whereby ſeveral thin ſlices 
of fine woods of different ſorts are faſt- 
ened or glued on a ground of ſome 
common wood, Bailey. 
Ve NEFICE. n. /. [veneficium, Latin.) The 
practice of poiſoning. 1 
VENEFICIAL. adj. from weneficium, La- 
tin.] Acting by poiſon ; bewitching. 

The magical virtues of miſſelto, and conceived 
efficacy unto were5icial intentions, ſeemeth a Pagan 
relique derived from the ancient Druides. 

| : | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
VENEFI'CIOUSLY, adv, [ from veneficium, 
Lat.] By poiſon or witchcraft. 

Leſt witches ſhould draw or prick their names 

therein, and <venefcicuſly miſchief their perſons, 
_they broke the ſhell. Brown's L. ulgar Errours, 
VEe'xNEMOvs. adj. [from wenin, French. ] 
Poiſonous. Commonly, though not bet- 
ter, venomous. | 

Tie barbarians ſaw the vcncmous beat hang on 
his hand, | Acts, xxviii 

1 ; 4. 
% VE'NENATE. v. a. ¶ weneno, Latin. ] 
To poiſon; to infect with poiſon. 

Theſe miaſms entering the body, are not ſo 
energie as to venenate the entire mals of blood in 
an inſtant. f Harvey. 

By giving this in ſevers after calcination, where- 
by the wenerate parts are carried off. 

4 Woodward on Foſſils. 
VENENATIOx. 2. J. | from wenenate. | 
Poiſon ; venom. | 

This wenenation ſhoots from the eye; and this 

Way a baſfiliſk may impoiſon. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
VENE'NE, 1 venencux, Fr. from 
Vexeno'ss. I venenum, Latin. ] Poiſon- 
» Ous; venemous, 

Dry air opens che ſurface of the earth to diſincar- 
cerate venene bodies, or to attract or evacate them 
hence. | Harvey. 

Malpighi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which 
he comprehends all preternatucal and morboſe tu- 
mours of plants, demonſtrates that all ſuch tu- 
mours, where any inſects are found, are raiſed up 
by ſome wenensſe liquor, which, together with their 

eggs, ſuch inſets ſhed upon the leaves. Ray. 

| VE'NERABLE. adj. [venerable, Fr. we- 
nerabilis, Lat.] To be regarded with 
awe ; to be treated with reverence. 

As by the miniſtry of ſaints, it pleaſed God 
there to ſhew ſome rare effect of his power; or in 
regard of death, which thoſe ſaints have ſuffered 
for the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt, did thereby 
make the places where they died venerable. Hooker, 

| To make the paſſage eaſy, ſafe, and plain, 
That leads us to this wencrable wall. Fairfax. 
Ye lamps of heav'n! he ſaid, and lifted high 

His hands, now free; thou wenerable cy! 


|VenE REAL. adj. ¶ venereus, Latin, ] 


VEN 


Inviolable pow'rs, ador'd with dread, 
Be all of you adjur'd. Dryden's /Z nod. 


The Palatine, proud Rome's imperial feat, 
An awful pile ! ſtands wenerably great: 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. 
Addiſon. 
To VE"NERATE. v. a. [venerer, French; 
veneror, Lat.] To reverence ; to treat 
with veneration ; to regard with awe. | 
When baſeneſs is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the perſon's ſake : 
The ſhrine is that which thou doſt vencrate, 
And not the beaft that bears it on its back. Herbert. 
The lords and ladies here approaching paid 
Their homage, with a low obeiſance made, 
And ſcem'd to venerate the ſacred ſhade, Dryden. 
A good clergyman muſt love and wererate the 
goſpel that he teaches, and prefer it to all other 
learning. : Clariſſa. 
Even the peaſant dares theſe rights to ſcan, 
And learn to vencrate himſelf as man. Goldſmith, 
VENERA'TION. z. , [ veneration, Fr. ve- 
neratio, Lat.] Reverend regard; awful 


reſpect. 
Theology is the comprehenſion of all other 
knowledge, directed to its true end, 7. e. the ho- 
nour and wencrati:n of the Creator, and the happi- 
neſs of mankind, Lockes | 
We find a ſecret awe and veneration for one who 
moves above us in a regular and illuſtrious courſe 
of virtue, Addiſon. 


VENERA'TOR, 2. , [from venerate.] Re- 
verencer. 

If the ſtate of things, as they now appear, in- 
volve a repugnancy to an eternal exiſtence, the ar- 
guments muſt be concluſive to thoſe great prieſts 
and vencraters of nature. Hale. 


q 


1. Relating to love. 
'T heſe are no venereal ſigns; | 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Sha. 
Then ſwoln with pride, into the ſnare I fell, 
Of fair fallacious looks, wenerca/ trains, 
Soften'd with pleaſure and voluptuous life. Milton. 
They are averſe to wenereal pleaſure. Addiſon. 
Venereal diſtempers confirmed by frequent re- 
lapſes, where the tranſient ſatisfaction is overba- 
lanced by a ſad variety of tragical ſufferings that 
attend it, often produce a downright conſumption 
of the lungs. Blackmore. | 


2. Conſiſting of copper, called venus by 
chemiits, 
Blue vitriol, how wenereal and unſophiſticate 
ſoever, rubbed upon the whetted blade of a knife, 
will not impart its latent colour. Boyle. 
VezneEREOUS, adj. [from venery.] Libi- 
di nous; luſtful. 
The male is leſſer than the female, and very we- 


nerebus. Derbam. 
VENERY. z. /. [venerie, from wener, 
French. ] 


1. The ſport of hunting. 

To the woods ſhe goes to ſerve her turn, 
And ſeek her ſpouſe, that from her till does fly, 
And follows other game and werery. Spenſer. 
Deſcribing beaſts of werery, and fiſhes, he hath. 
ſparingly inſerted the vulgar conditions thereof, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The Norman demoliſhed many churches and 
chapels in New Foreſt, to make it fitter for his 
pleaſure and wenery. Hmuel.. 


2. [from Yenus.] The pleaſures of the 


bed. | 
Contentment, without the pleaſure of lawful 
venery, is continence; of unlawful, chaſtity. 
Grew's C:ſmol:gia. 

VENESE'CTION. #. . [vena and ſectio, 
Lat,] Blood-letting ; the act of open- 


To VENGE. v. a. 


VENGEABLE., adj. 


VE'N GEANCE. 2. J. [wengeance, Fr.] 
1. Puniſhment; penal retribution ; aven 


ven 
If the inflammation be ſudden, 


by lenient purgatives, or a clyſter Alter enen 


VE NERABLY. adv. [from wenerable.) In] have recourie to anodynes, © Jpg, fle, 
a manner that excites reverence. {Ve ney. z. ¶ venex, French.) A 4 
i 


a turn at fencing. 
I bruis'd my ſhin with playin 


ger, three veneys for a diſh of * at ſword and Cage 


ewed prunes, Shak, 

| , [ venger, French, 

_ avenge ; to puniſh. ; 1 To 
. _ You are above, 

You juſtices, that theſe our nether crimes 


So ſpeedily can wenge, Shate[emm 


[from venpe 
vengeful ; malicious, ] le. 
A thrillant dart he threw, 


Headed with ire and vengcable deſpite, Sperſy 


ment. on 
The right conceit which. they had, that to per. 
jury vengeance is due, was not without good effeg 
as touching their lives, who feared the wilful ic 
tion of oaths. uf 
8 55 the a 3 of heaven fall 
a her ingrateful top! Shakeſpeare's Kirs L, 
The ſouls of all nga I had 8 _ 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 
| St oleſprary 
Let me ſee thy vengeance on them. Jer. * 
Reſolutions of future reforming do not always 
ſatisfy thy juſtice, nor prevent thy vengeance for 
former miſcarriages» Kr: Charts, 
J Char! 
Jove's and Latona's fon his wrath expreſs's, 
In wengeance of his violated prieſt, Dryden, 
The chorus intercede with heaven for the in. 
nocent, and implored its vengeance on the criminal. 
| Additin's SpcAatir, 
Round him a crowd of threat'ning furics hands, 
With inftruments of wergeaice in their hand. 
Hat. 
2. It is uſed in familiar language. Ti 4 
ewith a vengeance, 18 to do with vebemence, 
This phraſe was formerly ſolemn and 
dignified ; what a vengeance, emphati- 
cally what? 
Pill the day appear, of reſpiration to the juſ, 
And vengeance to the wicked. Mita. 
When the ſame king adventured to murmur, 
the pope could threaten to teach him his duty 
with a vengeance. Ro:tight 
Aſmodeus the fiſhy fume 
Drove, though enamour'd, from the ſpouſe 
Of Tobit's ſon, and with a wengeance fent 
From Medea poſt to Egypt, there faft bound, Mi. 
But what a vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine enemy ? Huadibras. 


VE"NnGEFUL. adj, I from vengeance and 


Hirter. 


full. ] Vindictive; revengeful ; reti 
butive. 
Doubt not but Gad 
Hath wiſelier arm'd his v 0e. 
Diſſembling for her ſake his riſing cares, 
And with wile fileace pond'ring verg2f/ Wars 


II. . 


Ve'NIABLE. N adj. [wenie!, Fr. from ce. 
Ve'niatl, via, Latin.) 155 
1. Pardonable; ſuſceptible of pardon; . 


cuſable. ? 
If they do nothing, 'tis a venial 
More weniable is a dependence upon 
whereof Paracelſus, who died himſe! = 
ſeven, gloried that he could make oy _ wat 
mortal. Brawn's Pulger £19 
What horrour will invadet! e mind, 8 
When the ſtrict judge, who would kin . 
Shall have few wenia/ faults to find Re r. 
While good men are employed in i 
mortal ſins, I ſhould rally the world out 0 10 
cencies and vcnial tranſsreſiions. oo 
| 2. Permiiess 
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R. tal repaſt; 


VI nIALX ESS. L. 


VI XI SON. 


2. Paſſage out 


„EN 


2. permitted; allowed. 


f talk where _ e 
Ain man, as with his friend, amiliar us 
Lays indulgent, and with him partake 
g permittirg him the while 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


No more 0 


7a diſcourſe unblam'd. 


ine excuſable. 
ooh n. . [oenai/on, Fr.] Game; 


beaſt of chaſe; the 
wan writes it as it is ſpoken, ven. 
Shall we kill us ee 4 
1oot it is me the poor dappled fools 
. their round haunches gor'd. Shakefp. 
We have a hot ge paſty to dinner. Shaxeps 
To our venxon's ſtore 

We added wine, till we could wiſh no more. Chap. 
In the records of Ireland, no mention is made 
tho' there be vert and weniſon within 
Davics's Hiſtcry of Ireland. 

He for the feaſt prepar'd, 
In equal portions with the vein'ſon ſhar'd. Dryden. 


of any parks 
this land. 


VENOM. 2. / [verin, French. ] Poiſon. 


Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Tue fal balls of murthering baſiliſks : 
The c of ſuch looks we fairly hope 
Have loſt their quality. —Shakeſpeare's Henry. V. 
ON Beware of yonder dog 
Look, when he fawns, he bites ; and, when he bites, 
His ven tooth will rankle to the death. | 
Shateſpeare's Richard III. 
Like ſome tall tree, the monſter of the wood, 
Oerſnaling all that under him would grow, 
He ſheds his gen on the plants below. Dryden. 


7, VExoOM. v. a. To infect with venom ; 


to poiſon; to envenom. 


V:'x0MOUS. adj. | from Venom, | 
1, Poiſonous, 


Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And genoss to thy eyes. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 


2. Malignant; miſchievous. 


A poſterity not unlike their majority of mil- 
ckicvous progenitors; a venemous and deſtructive 
progeny Brown. 

This filfity was broached by Cochieus, a we- 
miu writer; one careleſs of truth or falſehood. 


Addiſon. 


Ve xX0MOUSLY. adv. [from wenomous. |] 


Poiſonouſly; miſchievoufly malignant- 


ly. 
His unkindneſs, 

That ſtripp'd her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties; ——theſe things ſting him 
80 my, thnt burning ſhane detains him 
From-his Cordelia. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

His praiſe of foes is wenomouſly nice; 
do touch'd, It turns a virtue to a vice. 


Dryden. 


7.4 
VexomousNess. 2. , [from ven. 


Poiſonouſneſs; malignity. 


VENT. z. J. [ fente, French. ] 


1, 4 ſmall aperture; a hole; a ſpiracle; 


pallage at which any thing is let out. 
| On her breaſt 
There is a vent of blood, and ſomething blown ; 
Ie like is on her arm. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clecp. 
; They at once their reeds 
Pur ort, and to a narrow went apply'd 
a ceſt touch. Milten's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Have near the bung-hole a little vent-hole ſtop- 
ped with a ſpile. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
dedtce any countries that are much annoved 
wt earthquakes, that have not one of theſe fiery 
rents, diigorging that fire whereby it gains an exi- 
Wrcdward. 
To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of 
opening a vert ; or, if you take out the vcnt, hoy 
not to put it in. Swift. 
Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, 
And all the furies iſſued ar the vent. Pepe. 


f i ; . 
"ng of ſecrecy to publick no 


It failed by late ſetting-out, and ſome contra- 
. 0 5 | 


the fleſh of deer. Chap- 


. riety of weather, whereby the particular deſign took 
went before hand, Wotton, 
3. The act of opening. | 
; The farmer's cades mature, 


Now call for vent; his lands exhauſt, permit 
T' indulge a-while. Philips. 


/. {from venial.] State] 4. Emiſſion; paſſage. 


The ſmother'd fondneſs burns within him; 

When moſt it ſwells and labours for a went, 

The fenſe of honour and defire of fame, 

Drive the big paſſion back into his heart. 

. "= Addiſon's Cato. 

5. Diſcharge; means of diſcharge. 

Had, like grief, been dew'd in tears, 

Without the vent of words. Milton. 

Land- floods are a great improvement of land, 
where a vent can be had. Nortimer's Huſbandry. 

6. [ Vente, Fr. wenditio, Latin,] Sale. 

For the mart, it was alledged that the «er? for 
Engliſh cloths would hereby be open in all times 
of war. Flayæuard. 

By this war there is no vent for any commodity 
but of wool. Temple's Miſcellany. 

He drew off a thouſand copies of a treatiſe, 

which not one in threeſcore can underſtand, can 
hardly exceed the vent of that number. 
Pope's Letters. 
To VENT. wv. a. [venter, French, from 
the noun ; ventare, Italian.] 
1. To let out at a ſmall aperture, 
2. To let out; to give way to. 

Hunger broke ſtone walls; that the gods ſent not 
Corn for the rich men only: with theſe ſhreds 
They wented their complainings. Shak. Corio anus 

When men are young, and have little elſe to do, 

they might vent the overflowings of their fancy 
that way. Den ban 
8 Lab'ring ſtill, with endleſs diſcontent, 
The queen of heav'n did thus her fury vent. Dryd. 
3. To utter; to report. 

Had it been vented and impoſed in ſome of the 
moſt learned ages, it might then, with ſome pre- 
tence of reaſon, have been ſaid to be the invention 
of ſome craity ſtateſman, | Stef bens. 

4. To emit; to pour out. 
Kevoke thy doom, 
Or, whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 
III tell thee thou doſt evil, Shakeſp. King Lear 
5. To publiſh. | 

Their ſectators did greatly enrich their inven- 
tions, by venting the ſtolen treaſures of divine let. 
ters, aitzred by profane additions, and ditguiſed by 
poctical conve ſions. Ralcigh, 

6. To ſell; to let go to ſale. 

This profitable merchandize not rifing to a pro- 
portionable enhancement with other leis beneficia 
commodities, they impute to the owners not wer! - 
ing and venturing the fame, Carcao 

Therefore did thoſe nations vent ſuch ſpice. 
ſweet gums and pcarls, as their own counts ie 


yielded. Raleigh 
To VENT. . 1. To ſnuff: as, he ventet“ 
in the air. $per;fer. 


Ve*xNTAIL. #./. [from vantail, French.] 
That part of the helmet made to lift up. 
VENT ANNA. n. J. [Span.] A window. 
What after pa!s'd 
Was far from the vcntanna, where ] fate; 
But you were near, and can the truth relate. Pryd. 

VENTZR. u. . I Latin.) 

1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied 
to the head, breaſt and abdomen, which 
are called hy anatomiſts the three werters. 

2. Womb; mother. 

A has jſiue B a fon, and C a daughter, by o © 
wenter and D a ſon by another wentcr, It 7 
purchaſes in fee, and dies without iſſue, it ſhall de- 
ſcend to the fitter, and not to the brother of th: 
half blood, Hale. 

Ve'nTIDUCT. z. , [ventus and dudtus, 
Latin.] A paſſage for the wind. 


* 


Having been informed of divers wentidu&s, 1 
wiſh I had had the good fortune, when I was at 


VEN 


Rome, to take notice of theſe organs. Boyle. 


To VE NTILATE. v. a. [ ventilo, Lat.] 
1. To fan with wind. 

In clote, low, and dirty alleys, the air is penn'd 
up, and obſtructed from being ventilated by the 
winds, Harvey. 

Miners, by perflations with large bellows, letting 
down tubes, and ſinking new ſhatts, give free paſ- 
ſige to the air, which ventilates and cools the 
mines. Woodward, 

2. To winnow ; to fan. _ 


3. To examine ; to diſcuſs. 

Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial 
proceſs in right of that party, ſo far perempted, 
but that the ſame may be begun again, and ventil- 
lated de novo. Ayliffes 

VeNTILA'TION. 2. /. [wventilatio, Latin; 
from ventilate.] 


1. The act of fanning; the ſtate of being 


fanned. 

The ſoil, worn with too frequent culture, muſt 
lie fallow, till it has recruited its exhauſted ſalts, 
and again enriched itſelf by the ventilations of the 
air. Addiſon. 

2. Vent; utterance. Not in uſe. 

To his ſecretary Doctor Maſon, whom he let 
lie in a pallet near him, for natural ventilation of 
his thoughts, he would break out into bitter erup- 
tions. Motten's Buckinghame 

3. Refrigeration. 25 

Procure the blood a free courſe, ventilation and 
tranſpiration by ſuitable and ecphractic purges. 

N Harveys 
VENTILA'TOR. #. , | from wentilate. } 
An inftrument contrived by Dr. Hale to 


ſupply cloſe places with freſh air. 


VENTRICLE. 2. . [ventricule, Fr. ventri- 
culus, Latin.] | | 
1. The ſtomach. 
Whether Iwill or not, while I live, my heart 
eats, and my wentricl digeſts what is in it. Haie. 
2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, 


particularly thoſe of the heart. 
Know'ſt thou how blood, which to the heart 
doth flow, 
Doth from one wentricle to the other go? Donne, 
The heart being a muſcular part, the ſides are 
compoſed of two orders of fibres running ſpirally 
from ba e to top, contrarily one to the other; and 
ſo being drawn or contracted, conſtringe the ven- 
tricles, and ſtrongly force out the blood. Ray. 
The mixture of blood and chyle, after its eircu- 
lation through the lungs, being brought back into 
the left ventricle of the heart, is drove again by the 
heart into the aorta, through the whole arterial 
ſyſtem. Ar! utbnot. 


VENTRILOQUIST. 2. /. [ventrilogue, Fr, 
deuter and lJequor, Latin.) One who 
ſpeaks in ſuch a manner as that the 
{ound ſeems to iſſue from his belly. 

VENTURE. . . [awvanture, French. ] 

1. A hazard; an undertaking of chance 


and danger. 
When he reads 
Thy perſonal wenture in the rebel's fight, 
His wonders and his praiſes do contend 
Which ſhould be thine or his. Shdkeſp. Macbeth. 
For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, 
and thereupon to live ſo as if abſolutely there were 
none; but when he dies to find himſelf conſuted 
in the flames, this muſt be the height of woe and 
diſappontment, and a bitter conviction of an irra- 
tional venture and abſurd choice, South, 
I, in this vente, double gains purſue, 
And laid out all my ſtuck to purchaſe you. Dryd. 
When infinite hap: ineſs .s put in one icale, 
againſt infinite mitery in the other; if the worſt 
that comes to the pious nan, it he miſtakes, be 
the beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he be in 
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4. At a VENTURE. At hazard; without 


To VENTURE. v. . [from the noun.] 


YEN 
the right, who can, without madneſs, run the ven- 
ture? 
2. Chance; hap. 
The king reſolved with all ſpeed to aſſail the re- 


bels, and yet with that providence and ſurety as 
ſhould leave little to venture or fortune. Bacon. 


3. The thing put to hazard ; a ſtake, 

My wentures are not in one bottom truſted, 

Nor to one place. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
On ſuch a full ſea are we now a- float: | 

And we mutt take the current when it ſerves, 

Or loſe our ventures. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Caſar. 
Thrice happy you, 'that look as from the ſhore, 

And have no venture in the wreck to ſee.» Daniel. 


much conſideration ; without any thing 

more than the hope of a lucky chance. 
You have made but an eſtimate of thoſe lands at 

4 venture, ſo as it ſhould be hard to build any cer- 


tainty of charge upon it. Spenſer. , 
A bargain at a venture made 
Between two partners in a trade. Hudibras. 


A covetous and an envious man joined in a pe- 
tition to Jupiter, who ordered Apollo to tell them 
that their deſire ſhould be granted at a venture. 

| L' Eftrange. 

Here was no ſcampering away at a venture, with- | 
out fear or wit. L'Eftrange. 

If Ahab be deſigned for death, though a ſoldier 
in the enemy's army draws a bow at a venture, yet 
the ſure unerring directions of providence ſhall 
carry it in a direct courſe to his heart. South. 


1. 'To dare. 


A man were better riſe in his ſuit; for he that] 


would have werturcd at firſt to have loſt the ſuitor, 
will not in the concluſion loſe both the ſuitor and 
his own former favour. Bacon. 
Origen mentioning their being caſt out of Jeru- 
ſalem, ventures to aſſure them that they would 
never be re-eſtabliſhed, ſince they had committed 
that horrid crime againſt the Saviour of the world. 
Addiſen on the Chriſtian Religion. 


2. To run a hazard. 
Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, 
. Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas, 
With one frail interpoſing plank to ſave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryd. 
I am fo overjoy'd, I can ſcarce believe I am at 
Nberty ; like a bird that has often beaten her wing 
in vain againſt her cage, dare hardly venture out, 
though ſhe ſee it open. Dryden. 
3. To VENTURE at. To engage 
To VE'NTURE on or upon. Jin; or make 
attempts without any ſecurity of ſucceſs, 
upon mere hope. 
That ſlander is found a truth now; and held for 
certain, 
The king will venture at it. Shakeſpeare, 
It were a matter of great profit, ſave that it is 
too conjectural to venture upon, if one could diſcern 


what corn, herbs, or fruits are like to be in plenty 


and ſcarcity, by ſome ſigns in the beginning of the 

year. Bacon. 
I never yet the tragic ſtrain eſſay'd, 

Deterr'd.by that inimitable maid: 

And when I wenture at the comic ſtile, 

Thy ſcornful lady ſeems to mock my toil. Waller. 

Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh 

gold from a ſtone, yet they but timorouſly ventured 

en ſuch terms as auri-tas and ſaxietas. Lecke. 
Turco-Papiſmus I would defire him to read, be- 

fore he wentyres at capping of characters. Atterb. 


To VENTURE. v. 4. 
1. To expoſe to hazard. 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
J ſhot his fellow of the ſelf- ſame flight; 
By vent ring both, I oft found both. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To put or ſend on a venture. 
Ihe fiſh venture for France they pack in 
ſtaunch hogſheads, ſo as to keep them in their 
Zekle. N Carty. 


Locke, 


| 


VER 


Ve'xTURER, 2. /. [ from venture.] He 
who ventures. 


VE'NTURESOME. adj, from venture. 


Bold; daring. 
VE'NTURESOMELY. adv, 
daring manner, 7 
VE'NTVUROUS. adj. [from wenture.] Dar- 
ing; bold; fearleſs; ready to run ha- 
ai 
Charles was guided by mean men, who would 
make it their maſter- piece of favour to give ven- 
turcus counſels, which no great or wiſe man would. 
Bacon. 
He paus'd not; but with vent'rons arm 
He pluck'd, he taſted, 
Columbus having led the way, was ſeconded by 
Americus Veſpuſius, an old wenturous Florentine, 
| ö | Heylyn. 
The vent'rous humour of our mariners coſts this 
iſland many brave lives every year. Temple. 
Savage pirates ſeek, through ſeas unknown, 
The lives of others, vent rous of their own, Pope. 


VE"NTUROUSLY. adv. [from wenturous.] 


Daringly ; fearleſsly ; boldly. 


In a bold or 


Siege was laid to the fort, by the Lord Gray, 


then deputy, with a ſmaller number than thoſe 
were within the fort; wenturouſly indeed; but 
haſte was made to attack them before the rebels 
came in to them. Bacon. 
VE'xTUROUSNESS. . J. [from wenturous.] 
Boldneſs ; willingneſs to hazard. 
Her coming into a place where the walls and 
cielings were whited over, much offended her 
ſight, and made her repent her vent'rœuſneſs. 


Boyle on Colours. 
Venus" baſin. [ diuſacus ma- 
Jor, Lat.) | ; 
Venus? comb, [ pecten Vene- 
ris, Lat. 


1. /; Plants. 
Venus” hair. [adiantum.] | | 
Venus?” looking-glaſs. 

Venus? ravel-wort. 

VERACIoOUs. adj, [verax, Latin.) Ob- 
ſervant of truth. 

VERACITY. 2. , [verax, Latin. ] 

1. Moral truth ; honeſty of report. 

2. Phyſical truth ; conſiſtency of report 
with fact. Leſs proper. 

When they ſubmitted to the moſt ignominious 

and cruel deaths, rather than retra& their teſti- 


mony, there was no reaſon to doubt the veracity of 
thoſe facts which they related. Addiſon. 


Vers. 2. J. [werbe, Fr. verbum, Latin.) 
A part of ſpeech ſignifying exiſtence, or 
ſome modification thereof, as action, 
paſſion. And withal ſome diſpoſition or 
intention of the mind relating thereto, 
as of affirming, denying, interrogating, 
commanding. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Men uſually talk of a noun and a verb. Shakeſp. 


VERBAL. adj. [ verbal, Fr. verbalis, Lat.] 
1. Spoken; not written. 


2. Oral ; uttered by mouth. 
Made ſhe no verbal queſts ? ——— 
—— Ves; once or twice ſhe heav'd e name of 
father | 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart. Shakeſp. 
3. Conſiſting in mere words, 
If young African for fame 
His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes unprais'd, the man at leaſt 3 
And loſes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 
Being at firſt out of the way to ſcience, in the 
progreſs of their inquiries they muſt loſe them- 
ſelves, and the truth, in a verbal labyrinth. Glanv. 
It was ſuch a denial or confeſſion of him as 
would appear in preaching! but this is managed 
in words and verbal profeſſion. 
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Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 


4. Verboſe ; full of words, 


5. Minutely exact in words. 


6. Literal ; having word anſwerin 


VE"RDERER. 7. /. [verdir, 


South. | 


1 


YE © 


Out | 
3 of uſe, | 


You put me to forget a lady 
By being ſo verbal. EY roms be, 
% 


Neglect the rules each werba! critick lays 


For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe, 4 P. 
Te. 


word. 8 i 

Wphoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, «. 
the misfortune of that young traveller he 3 
his own language abroad, and brought hw oft 
other inſtead of it. D: Ga 
; The verbal copier is incumbered with e 
difficulties at once, that he can never diſenta . 
himſelf from all. 5 
the 


7. [Yerbal, Fr. in grammar.) A, 


noun is a noun derived from a verb 


VERBALITY. 2. . [from verbal. 
words; bare literal expreſſion. 12 


Sometimes he will ſeem to be charmed with 
words of holy ſeripture, and to fly from the letter 
and dead werbality, who muſt only fart at the life 
and animated materials thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Errrurs, 


VERBALLY, adv. [from verbal.) 
1. In words; orally, 


The manner of our denying the deity of Chrid 
here prohibited, was by words and oral expreſſions 
verbally to deny it. Scuth's Sermcng, 


2. Word for word. 


*Tis almoſt impoflible to tranſlate werba!'s, and 
well, at the ſame time. D-ydin 


VERBATIM. adv. [Latin] Word for 


word, 

Think not, although in writing I preferred 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forg'd, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearſe the method of my pen. Kal. 

See the tranſcripts of both cbartcrs ver in 
Mat. Paris. Hal. 


To VE'RBERATE. v. 4. ¶ verbero, Latin.) 


To beat; to ſtrike, 


VERBERA'TION., 7. /. [wverberation, Fr, 


from werberate.] Blows ; beating. 
Riding or walking againit great winds is a great 
exerciſe, the effects of which are redaefs and in. 
flammation ; all the effects of a ioft przts or v. 
beration. Arts brit, 


VERBOFSE. adj. [verl oſus, Lat.] Exube. 


rant in words; prolix; tedious by mul- 
tiplicity of words. 
Let envy, 
Ill Judging and werbeſe, from Lethe's lake 
Draw tuns unmeaſurable. IX 
They oughlit to bs brief, and not too vrv3 if 
their way of ſpeaking; and to propou!'d the my 
ter of their argument in a mild and gentle mange. 
Ayliffè Parergin 


1.7%. 


VeRBO'SITY. 2. / [verbeſite, Fr. from 


werboſe.] Exuberance of words; much 


empty talk. 
He draweth out the thread of his verb) | 
Finer than the ſtaple of his argument. S.. 
To give an hint more of the gr u 


philoſophy, a ſhort view of a definicion or tv” il 


, 

= 

Voted 
Juen 


be ſufficient evidence. * i 
tedior 


Homer is guilty of werbeſity, and of a 15 
prolix manner of ſpeaking: he is the e 
er of all antiquity. ; rei. 


VERDANT. adi · [ Ver doiant, Fr. rid, 


lately 


Lat.] Green. This word is fe " 
naturalized, that Sinner could find !t 
only in a dictionary. 

Each odorous buſhy ſhrub _ 
Fenc'd up the verdant wall. e 
Fr. uad: 


6 * 
] J An officer in the forts 
ius, low Lat.] Ve xoler. 
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VER 


VerDICT: 1. J. verum aictum, Latin. 


1. The determination of the jury declared 
the unge 3 : 
m_— way 28 go together, tis all to nothing 
what the verdi ſhall be. Spenſer. 
They have a longing defire to Os and to 
le er diet pais for them, be it right or wrong. 
Re TT Kettlexwell, 
„ Declaration ; deciſion z judgment; opi- 


ion. 
. greatly they are, who think that all 


r whoſe names are cited amongſt the favourers 


of this cauſe, are on any ſuch verdict agreed. 
| Hocker. 


Theſe were enormities condemned by the moſt | - 


#xtural verdi of common humanity z and ſo very 
grots and foul, that no man could pretend igno- 
france àroided. South. 
A very likely matter, indeed, that the emperor 
Huld 1& the Arians, whether they would be tried 
th £7747 of thoſe who had before condemned 
the Ar ans by name. ; 
V: 20168158. 2. / The ruſt of braſs, 
which in time being conſumed and eaten 
with tallow, turneth into green; in 
Latin ærugo; in French vert de gris, 
or the hoary green. Peacham. 
Braſs turned into green, is called werdigrije. Bac, 
Ve“ bIT ER. 2. /. Chalk made green. 
Juditure ground with a weak gum arabic water, 
s the faints!t and paleſt green. Peucham. 


VERDURE. 2. /. | verdure, French. |] | 


Green ; green colour. 
Its verdure clad 
Her univerſal face with pleaſant green. 
Let twilted olive bind thoſe laurels faſt, 
Whyte werdure muſt for ever laſts Prior. 
V:"21unoOUSs. adj. from verdure.] Green; 
covered with green ; decked with green. 
| Higher than their tops 
The werd'rous wall of paradiſe up- ſprung; 
Which to our general fire gave proſpect _ 
ilton. 
There the lowing herds chew werd*rous paſture, 
Philips. 
Vene“. adj. [werecond, old French; 
derecundus, Latin.] Modeſt ; baſhtu], 
| Dictionary. 
VERGE. v. J. [ verge, Fr. virga, Latin.] 
1. A rod, or ſomething in form of a rod, 
carried as an emblem of authority. The 
mace of a dean. 
Suppoſe him now a dean compleat, 
Devoutly lolling in his ſeat; 
The filver verge, with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cuſhion fide, Swift. 
. [Pergo, Latin.] The brink ; the edge; 
the utmoſt border. 
Would the incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red hot itcel to ſear me to the brain! Shak. 
I fay, and will in battle prove, 
Or here, or elſewhere, to the turtheſt verge | 
{hat ever was ſuryey'd by Engliſh eye. Sbabeſp. 
SE You are old: 
ure in you ſtands on the very verge 
f her contine. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
ED as they as a flow'ry werge to bind 
5 8 uid ſkirts of that ſame watry cloud, 
it again diffolve, and ſhow'r the earth. Milt. 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
ave a ful, that, like an ample ſhield, 
C1n take in all, and verge enough for more. 
Dryden. 
great, within the werge of nature, 
has a proper part aſſigned it in this 
| Addiſon. 
chuſe a damſel young and fair, 
ge, and bring a worthy heir | 
ca;e, and, free from noiſe and ſtrife, 


gentij to the verge of life, Pope, 


Milton. 


Every thing 
er out of it, 
dem. 

Then let him 
70 dleſs his 2 
To {50th his 
Conduct him 


Vaterland. 


VER 


3. In law. 
Vierge is the compaſs about the king's court, 
bounding the juriſdiction of the lord Reward of 
the king's houſhold, and of the coroner of the 
king's houſe, and which ſeems to have been 12 
miles round. Verge hath alſo another ſignification, 
and is uſed for a ſtick, or rod, whereby one is ad- 
mitted tenant, and, holding it in his hand, ſwear- 
eth fealty to the lord of the manor ;z who, for that 
reaſon, is called tenant by the verge. Corvel, 

Fear not; whom we raiſe, 

We will make faſt within a hallow'd verge. Shak. 
To VERGE. v. n. [vergo, Latin.] To 

tend ; to bend downwards, | 

They ſerve indifferently for vowels in reſpect 

of the aperture, and for conſonants in reſpect of 

the pene- appulſe; and ſo much the more verging 
either way, according to the reſpective occaſions. 

i Holder. 

The nearer I find myſelf verging to that pericd 

of life which is to be labour and forrew, the more 

I prop myſelf upon thoſe few ſupports that are left. 

| Sæoift. 

Such are indicated, when the juices of a hu- 

man body verge to putrefaction. Arbutbnot. 
| Man, 

Perhaps, acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown; 

Touches ſome wheel, or werges to ſome goal: 

Tis but a part we ſec, and not the whole, 


Ve'rGER. 2. . [from werge.] He that 
carries the mace before the dean, 
I can tip the werger with half a crown, and get 
into the beſt feat. Farguhar. 
VERIDICAL. adj. | veridicus, Lat.] Tell- 
ing truth. Dictionary. 
VERITICATTIOx. 2z. J. [| from ver.] 
Confirmation by argument or evidence. 
In verification of this we will mention a pheno- 
menon of our engine. Boyle. 
VEe"BIFIER. 2. /. | from werify.] One 
who aſſures a thing to be true. 


To VERIFY. v. a. [werifier, French. ] 
To juſtify againſt charge of falſehood ; 


to confirm ; to prove true, 

What ſeemeth to have been uttered concerning 
ſermons, and their efficacy or neceſſity, in regard 
of divine matter, muſt conſequently be werificd in 
ſundry other kinds of teaching, if the matter be 
the ſame in all. Hooker. 

This is verifſed by a number of examples, that 
whatſoever. is gained by an abuſive treaty ought to 
be reſtored. Bacon. 

So ſhalt thou beſt fulfil, beſt verify 
The prophets old, who ſung thy endleſs reign. 

Milton. 


"_ 


So ſpake this oracle, then werified, 
When Jeſus, ſon of Mary, ſecond Eve, 
Saw Satan fall, Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Though you may miſtake a year; 
Though your prognofticks run too faſt, 
They muſt be werify'd at laſt, Swift, 
Spain ſhall have three kings; which is now 
wonderfully verified ; for beſides the king of Por- 
tugal, there are now two rivals for Spain. Sævift. 


VEIXILY. adv. [from very.] 


1. In truth; certainly. 

Verily tis better to be lowly born, 

Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt'ring grief. 
2. With great confidence. 

It was very thought, that had it not been for 
four great disfavourers of that voyage, the enter- 
prize had ſucceeded. Bacon. 

By repealing the ſacramental teſt, we are werily 
perſuaded the conſequence will be an entire altera- 
tion of religion among us. 

Swift on the Sacramental Teſt, 


Shak. 


VeRISTMILAR. Y adj. [wveri/ſemilis, Lat.] 
VeriIs1'MILOUs, J Probable; likely. 


Many erroneous doctrines of pontificians are, 
in our days, wholly ſupported by weri/imilous and 
probable reaſons, White. 


Pope. | 


VER 


VERISIMI'LITY. do, Lat.] Proba- 
bility; likelihood; reſemblance of truth. 

| Touching the veriſin lity or probable truth of 
this relation, ſeveral reatons ſeem to overthrow it. 

| Browns 

A noble nation, upon whom if not ſuch veri- 
ties, at leaſt ſuch veriſimilities of fortitude were 
placed. Breton. 
Veriſimilitude and opinion are an eaſy purchaſe 

but true knowledge is dear and difficult. Like a 


while veriſimilitude, like the expanded ſuperficies, 
is obvious, ſenfible, and affords a large and eaſy 
field for looſe enquiry. Glanville. 
The plot, the wit, the characters, the paſſions, 
are exalted as high as the imagination of the poet 
can carry them, with proportion to weriſimility. 
Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
Though Horace gives permiſſion to painters and 
poets to Care every thing, yet he encourages nei- 
ther to make things out of nature and wcrifimility, 
Dryden. 


VEIRI TABLE. adj. [ veritable, French. 
True; agreeable to fact. 
Indeed! is 't true? 

Moſt veritable; therefore look to 't well. 
IYhakeſpeare. 
The preſage of the year ſucceeding made from 
inſects in oak apples, is I doubt too indiſtinct, 
nor veritable from event. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


VERITABLY. adv, [from weritable. ] 
In a true manner. 

VERITY. 2. J [ verité, French; veritas, 
Latin, ] | 

1. Truth ; conſonance to the reality of 
things. 


of religion eſtabliſhed, let them believe God him- 
ſelf thus miraculouſly working for it. Hooker. 

1 ſaw their weapons drawn; there was a noiſe; 
That 's werity. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

The precipitancy of diſputation, and. the ſtir 
and noiſe of paſſions that uſually attend it, muſt 
needs be prejudicial to verity; its calm inſinua- 


a whiſtle among a crowd of ſailors in a ſtorm. 
Glanville. 
It is a propoſition of eternal werity, that none 
can govern while he is deſpiſed. We may as wel 


a ſupreme without ſovereignty. South. 


2. A true aſſertion; a true tenet. 
And that age, which my grey hairs make ſeem 
more than it is, bath not diminiſhed in me the 
power to protect an undeniable werity. Sidney. 
Wherefore ſhould any man think, but that read- 
ing itſelf is one of the ordinary means, whereby 
it pleaſeth God, of his gracious goodneſs, to in- 
ſil that celeſtial verity, which being but ſo received, 
is nevertheleſs effectual to fave ſouls? Hooker. 
If there come truth from them, 
Why, by the werities on thee made good, | 
May they not be my oracles as well? Shakeſpeare 
Muſt virtue be preſerved by a lie? | 
Virtue and truth do ever beſt agree ; - 
By this it ſeems to be a werzty, 
Since the effects ſo good and virtuous be, Davies. 


3. Moral truth; agreement of the words 
with the thoughts. ; 
Ve"Rivice. 1. /. [verjus, Fr.] Acid 
liquor expreſſed from crab- apples. It 
is vulgarly pronounced varges. 
Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he Il never 
love werzzuices * L' Eftrangee 
Tue barley-pudding comes in place: 
Then dids fall on; himſelf, for ſaving charges, 
A pecÞd flic'd onion eats, and tipples verjuice. 
Dryden. 
The native wez;juice of the crab, deriv'd 


Ot tart and ſweet. Philips. 


3 B 2 VERMI- 


Venrs1MrLITUDE. I. J [verifimilitu- 


point, it requires an acuteneſs to its diſcovery 2 


It any refuſe to believe us diſputing for the werity 


tions can no more be heard In ſuch a buſtle, than 


imagine that there may be a king without majeſty, - 


Through th” infix'd graft, a grateful mixture forms 


VER 


VERMICELLI. n. , [Italian.] A paſte 
rolled and broken in the form of worms. 
With oyſters, eggs, and wermicelli, 
She let him almoft burſt his b-.ly. Prior. 
VERMICULAR. adj. [vermiculus, Lat.] 
Acting like a worm; continued from 
one part to another of the ſame body. 

By the vermicular motion of the inteſtines, the 

groſſer parts are derived down wards, while the finer 
are ſqueezed into the narrow orifices of the laCtcal 
veſſeis. | Cheyne. 
To VE RMI CULT E. v. a. ¶ wermicule, 
French; vermiculatus, Latin.] To in- 
lay; to work in chequer work, or pieces 
of divers colours. Bailey. 
VERMICULA'T1ON. 2. / [from vermicu- 
late.] Continuation of motion from 
one part to another. 

My heart moves naturally by the motion of pal- 
pitation; my guts by the motion of 9 

Hale. 
VEIKMIcULE. 7. / [vermiculus, vermis, 
Latin.] A little grub, worm. 

I ſaw the ſhining oak- ball chneumon ſtrike its 
terebra into an oak- apple, to lay its eggs therein: 
and hence are many wermicu/es ſeen towards the 
ourfi ie of chele apples. Derham 

Vermi'cui ovs. adj. [vermiculo/us, Lat.] 
Fall of grubs ; reſembling grubs. 
VER miFORM. adj. [vermforme, French; 
vermis and formo, Latin.] Having the 
' ſhape of a worm. | 
Ve'rMFUGE. . / [from wermis and 
Cres Latin.] Any medicine that de- 
ys or expels worms. 
VI“ R NIL. n. . [ wermeil, vermillon, 
VERMILION, : French. ] 
1. The cochineal ; a grub of a particular 
plant. | 
2. Factitious or native cinnabar ; ſulphur 
mixed with mercury. This is the uſual, 
though not primitive, ſignification. 

The imperfect metals are ſubject to ruſt, except 
mercury, which is made into vermillion by ſolu- 
tion or calcination. ; Bacon. 

The faireſt and moſt principal red is wermi!lion, 
called in Latin minium. It is a poiſon, and found 

- where great ſtore of quickſiiver is. Peacham. 


3. Any beautiful red colour. 
How the red roſes fluſh up in her cheeks, 
And the pure ſnow with goodly wermil ſtain, 
Like crimſon dy'd in grain Spenſer. 
There grew a goodly tree him fair beſide, 
Loaden with fruit and apples roſie red, 
As they in pure vermillion had been dy'd, 
Whereof great virtues over all were read. Spenſer. 
Simple colours are ſtrong and ſenſible, thouah 
they are clear as vermillion. Dryden's Dufreſncy. 
To VERMILION. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


To die red. 


A ſprightly red wermilions all her face, 
And er eyes languiſh with unuſual grace. Granv. 


VE'RMIN. 2. /. [ vermin, French; vermis, 
Latin.] 
1. Any noxious animal. Uſed commonly 


for ſmall creatures. 
What is your ſtudy ? 

How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. 
Shakeſpeare, 
The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in a 
dove-houſe, will ſcare away vermin, ſuch as weazels 
and polec ats. Bacon. 
An idle perſon only lives to ſpend his time, and 
eat the fruits of the earth, like a vermin or a wolf. 
; | Taylor. 
A weazel taken in a trap was charged with miſ- 
| demeanors, and the poor vermin ſtood much upon 
her innocence, L' Eſtrange. 
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VER 
Great injuries theſe vermin, mice and rats, do 
in the field. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
He that has ſo little wit 
To nouriſh vermin, may be bit. Sevift. 
2. It 1s uſed in contempt of human beings. 


The ſtars determine | 
You are my priſoners, baſe vermin. Hudibras. 
To VE RMINATE. v. 2. | from vermin.] 
To breed vermin. 
VERMINA TION. 7. from verminate.] 
Generation of vermin. 

Redi diſcarding anomalous generation, tried ex- 
periments relating to the vermination of ſerpents 
and fleſh. ; Derbam. 

VE RMINOUS. adj. | from vermin.) Tend- 
ing to vermin; diſpoſed to breed ver- 
min. 

A waſting of children's fleſh depends upon ſome 

obſtruction of the entrails, or verminous diſpoſition 
of the body. | Harvey. 
VERMIPAROUS. adj. [wermis and pario, 
Latin.) Producing worms. 
 Hereby they confound the generation of ver- 
miparous animals with ovipzrous. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
VERNACULAR. adj. | vernacutus, Lat.] 
Native ; of one's own country. | 

London weekly biils number deep in conſump- 
tions; the ſame likewiſe proving inſeparable ac- 
cidents to moſt other diſeaſes ; which inſtances do 
evidently bring a conſumption under the notion »t 
a vernacular diſeaſe t) England. Harvey. 

The hiſtories of all our i-rmer wars are tranſ— 
mitted to us in our vernacular idiom. I do not 

find in any of our chron:cles, that Edward the 
third ever reconnoitred the enemy, though be often 
diſcovered the poſture of the French, and as often 
vanquiſhed them. Addiſon. 
VE"RNAL. adj. [ vernus, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the ſpring. 
With the year 
* Seaſons return; but not to me returns, h 
Or fight of wernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe. Milt. 
VERNANT. adj. [vernans, Latin.] Flou- 
riſhing as 1n the ſpring. 
| Elſe had the ſpring 
Perpetual ſmil'd on earth, with vernant flow'rs, 
Equal in days and nights. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
VERNILITY. 2./. | verna, Tatin.] Ser- 
vile carriage; the ſubmiſſive fawning 
behaviour of a ſlave, Bailey. 
VeRSABI'LITY. I. /. [ver/abilis, Lat.] 
Ve"RSaBLENESs. F Aptneſs to be turned 
or wound any way. Dictionary. 
VEIXSAL. adj. [a cant word for univerſal. ] 


Total ; whole. 
Some, for brevity, 
Have caſt the werſal world's nativity. Hudibras. 
VERSATILE. adj. [verſatilis, Latin.] 
I. That may be turned round. 
Th' advent rous pilot in a ſingle year 
Learn'd his ſtate cock-boat dext'rouſly to ſteer 3 
F-rſatile, and ſharp-piercing like a ſcrew, 
Made good th' old paſſage, and till forc'd a new. 
Harte. 
2. Changeable; variable. 
One colour to us ſtanding in one place, hath a 
contrary aſpect in another; as in thoſe werſatile 
repreſentations in the neck of a dove, and folds of 


ſcar'et. Glanville. 
3. Eaſily applied to a new taſk. 
VEe"RSATILENESs. 12. J. [from verſatile.] 
VERSATILITY. The quality of be- 


ing verſatile. 8 
VERSE. u. ſ. [vers, French; verſus, e. 
1. A line conſiſting of a certain ſucceſ- 


ſion of ſounds, and number of ſyllables. 
Thou haſt by moonlight at her window ſung, 


WE Pack. 
2. [Perſet, Fr.] A ſection 

1 l 1 ] econ or paragraph 

Thus far the queſtions proceed upon the con. 


ſtruction of the firſt earth; in the following wer; 
d 


they proceed upon the demolition of that earth 


3. Poetry 3 lays 3 metrical 8 
Verſe embalms virtue: and tomy. and th 
of rhymes | 
Preſerve frail tranſitory fame as much 
As ſpice doth body from air's corrupt touch, 


« thrones 


If envious eyes: their hurtful rays have N 
More pow'rful verſe ſha!l free thee from the blat 
* . D 0 er 
Whilſt the did her various powe'r pete bo 
Virtue was taught in werſe, and Athens“ glory roſs, 

You compoſe 88 

In ſplay- foot verſe, or hobbling proſe, 

4. A piece of poetry. | 
This verſe, my friend, be thine. Pit. 
To VERSE. v. a. from the noun.] To tell 


in verſe; to relate poetically, 

In the ſhape of Corin fate all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and verſing love. Jai. 
To beVERSED. v. u. [werjor, Latin. ] To 


be ſkilled in; to be acquainted with, 
She might be ignorant of their nations, who 
was not werſed in their names, as not being prefect 
at the general ſurvey of animals, when Adam if. 
ſizned unto every one a name concordant unto its 
natures Browon'sI ulpar Erriurs, 
This wers'd in death, th' internal kniy/it rated 

And then for proof fulfiil'd their common fates, 
0 | Dryden. 
VECASEMAN. 2. /. [verſe and nan.] A 
poet; a writer in verſe. In ludicrous 


Prix, 


language. 
The god of us verſemen, you know, child, the 
ſun. Prin 


From limbs of this great Hercules are fram'd 

Whole groups of pigmies, who are vcrſemen nam . 
groups ot pigmies, ̃ 

b Jartts 

Vt rSICLE., 2. J. [wverficulus, Latin.] A 
little verſe. 

VERSIFICA“TION. 2. /. [| verffcatin, 
French, from ver.] The art or prac- 
tice of making verſes. | 

Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy 

to arrive at your wer/ification. gans, 
Some object to his werſification; which 1s in 
poetry, what colouring is in painting, beautitul or- 
nament. But if the proportions ate juft, ag 
the colours ſhould happen to be rougu, the face 
may be of ineſtimable value. ite 

VERSIFICA'TOR. N22. J | ver/ificateur, IT, 

VERSIFIER. werfificator, Latin, } 
A verſifier; a maker of verſes with or 
without the ſpirit of poetry. 

Statius, the beſt werſificator next Virgil, buen 
not how to deſign after him. Di der. 
In Job and the Pſalms we ſhall find more 1u3- 
lime ideas, more elevated language, U41 12 a8 
of the heathen werfifiers of Greece or Rome, f 
Watts on the Mid. 

To Ve'rSIFY. wv. 1. [verſifier, French; 

werfficor, Latin.] To make verſes. | 
You would wonder to hear how 1001 eve! _ 

dren will begin to veg. : . 
To follow rather the Goths in rhyming» * 

the Greeks in true werſifying, were even wok 

acorns with ſwine, when we may freely — hes 

bread among men. 5 5 5 1 
I'll very in ſpite, and do my bel, _ 

To make as much waſte paper as the reſt, 17. 

To VEASIT Y. b. a To relate in. Vell. 
Unintermix'd with fictious fantalies, Dani 

I'll verify the truth, not poetize- 

o g 0 

Ve"rsS10N. 2. J. [verſions French; %, 


rau. e 


With feigning voice, verſes of fergning love. Shak. | 


Latin. ] 1. Change; 


TI 


VER. 


ge; trans formation. REY 

l. Chang: the antients thought to 'be made by 
the augen of air into water. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

, Change of direction. 
Comets are rather gazed upon, than wiſely ob- 
ſerved in their effects; that is, what kind of co- 
1 for magnitude, colour, verſion of the beams, 
e what kind of effects. Bacon. 

Ll ſation . a | 
; = exact propriety of Virgil I particularly 
regarded; but maſt confeſs, that I have not been 
de te make him appear wholly like himſelf. F or 
5 the original is cloſe, no verſion can reach it 
in the ſam? compals. Dryden. 
I: will be as caly, nay much eaſier, to invent 
other againſt the reading, werſion, 


ſome pretence or | 
: Wateriand, 


or c nitroction. : 
4. The act of traſlating. 
rar. 1. J (vert, French. ] f 

7, in the laws of the foreſt, ſignifies every 
in that grows, and bears a green leaf within the 
ore, that may cover and hide a deer. Corvel. 

Land no mention in all the records of Ireland, 
ef 1 12:% ir Free warren, notwithſtanding the great 
cer. v of gert and veniton. Sir Fohn Davies. 

AAA. adj. [from vertebræ, Lat.] 
Relating to the joints of the ſpine, 

The cabtid, wertebraly and ſplenick arteries are 
ro! on variouſly contorted, but here and there di- 
lated, to moderate the motion of the blood, 

Ray on the Creation. 
Vr“ EDR E. 2. J. [wertebre, Fr. vertebra, 
Latin.] A joint of the back. 

The teveral wertcbres are ſo elegantly compacted 
tether, thar they are as ſtrong as if they were 
but one bone. Ray. 

PERTEX. . , [Latin] 
i. Zenith; the point over head. 

Tele l:eep the wertex 3 but betwixt the bear 
And ſhining zoliack, where the planets err, 

A theuſen] figur'd conſtellations roll. Crecch. 
2. Atop of a hill; the top of any thing. 

Mountains eſpecially abound wich different ſpe- 
cles of vegetables g every wvcriex or eminence afford- 
ing new Kinds, Derbam. 


VERTICAL. adj, L vertical, Fr. from ver- 


fx. 
1, Placed in the zenith. 
Ti: aging noon; and vertical the ſun 
Darts on the nead d rect his rorceful rays. Thomſon. 
2. Placed in a direction perpendicular to 
tne horizon. | | 


Fron theſe Jaws, all the rales of bodies aſcending 


or deſcending in vertical lines may ve deduced. 

5 L | Cheyne 
FFRTICA LITY, z. /. | from vertical. 
TT! - . 0 

Ihe Rate of being in the zenith. 

_ Vato thera the fun is vertical twice a year; mak- 
ng wo diſtin ſummers in the different points of 
he verricality. Brown's Valgar Errours 

Ve \TICALLY, adv, from vertical.] In 
the zenith. | 

Although it be not vertical unto any part of Aſia, 
v8 it 907710415 patleth over Peru and Braſilia, 

. | | _ Breown, 
/ „ . 1 
FRTICL LLATE. adj. {from vverticillum, 
Latin.] 
lala plants are ſuch as have their flowers 
Nermixt with ſmai] leaves growing in a kind of 
wür about the joints of a ſtalk, as pennyroyal, 

y orehound, Se. Quincy. 

3 
FRTICITY. 2. /. | from vertex.] The 


_ of turning; circumvolution ; ro- 
ion. | 


' Thoſe ſtars do not peculiarly glance on us, but 

wich regard unto all countries, unto 
wer Verticity is alſo common. 

We heir Brown's Valgar Errours. 

wk ; {ve the verticity of the needle, without a 

"Mats from the days of old. Glanville. 


VER 

Whether they be globules, or whether they have 
a werticity about their own centers, that produce the 
idea of whiteneſs in us, the more particles of light 
are reflected from a body, the whiter does the 
body appear. , | Locke. 

VerT1'GrNnoOus. adj. [wvertigino/us, Lat.] 
1. Turning round ; rotatory. 

This wvertiginous motion gives day and night ſuc- 
ceſſively over the whole earth, and makes it ha- 
bitaV'e all around, _ _ Bentley. 

2. Giddy. 

Thefe extinguiſh candles, make the workmen 
faint and vertiginous; and, when very great, ſuffo- 
cate and kili them. Moodævard. 

VERTIGO. . /. [ Latin. ] A giddineſs; 
a ſenſe of turning in the head. 

Vertigo is the appearance of viſible objects that 
are without motion, as if they turned round, at- 
tended with a fear of failing, and a dimneſs of 
fight, Quincy. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, ver- 


— 


tigos, tremblings. Arduthnet, 
That old +:ertizs in his head 
Will never leave him tiil he's dead. Swift. 


VEe*rvain. J 2. . [oerveine, Fr. verbena, 
Ve'rvine. J Latin.] A plant. 
She night-ſhade ſtrows to work him ill, 
Therewith the vervain, and her dill, 
That hindreth witches of their will. Drayton 
Some ſcatt'ring pot-herbs here and there he 
found, 
Which, cultivated with his daily care, 
And bruis'd with verwain, were his frugal fare. 
| Dryacn. 
VE*RVAIN. mellow, n. J. A plant. It hath 
the whole habit of the mallow or althæa; 
but differs from it in having its leaves 


deeply divided. Miller. 
VE'RVELES. z. / [ vervelle, Fr.] Labels 
tied to a hawk. Ainfewerth, 


VERY. adj. [weray, or vrai, French; 
whence veray in ancient Engliſh. It 
has its degrees verier and verieſt.] 

r. True; real. | | | 

| Why do I pity him, 
That with his very heart deſpiſeth me? Shateſp. 
In very deed, as the Lord liveth. 1 Sam. xxv. 34. 
O that in very deed we might behold it! 
Dryden and Lie 

2. Having any qualities, commonly bad, 
in an eminent degree; complete; per- 
fect; mere. ä 

Thoſe who had drunk of Circe's cup, were 
turned into wery beaſts, Davies. 
There, where very deſolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid ſhades, 
She may paſs on. Milton. 


nently. 
*1'is an ill office for a gentleman; 


Eſpecially againſt his very friend. SLateſpeares 
Was not my love 
The wericr waz o' th' two? Shakeſpeare. 


We can contain ourſelves, 

Were he the werieft antick in the world. Shateſp. 
In a ſeeing age, the wery knowledge of iormer 
times paſſes but for ignorance in a better dreſs. 
| South, 
The pictures of our great grandmothers in 
queen Elizabeth's time, are cloathed down to the 

very wriſts, and up to their very chin. 


: Addiſon's Guardian. 


4. Same, emphatically. 
Women are «as roſes, whoſe fiir flower 

Being once dilplay'd, doth fall that wery hour. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The cocks beat the partriege, which ihe laid to 
heart: but finding theſe vcry cocks cutting one 
another, the comforted herſelf. L' Eftr-nge. 
So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever 


time is the ſpecial opportunity of any other chriſ- 


3. To note things emphatically, or emi- 


v E S 


tian grace, that very time is alſo the ſpecial oppor- 
tunity of charity. ; Spratt. 
VIA Y. adv. In a great degree; in an 


eminent degree. 

The Greek orator was ſo very famous for this, 
that his antagoniſt reading over the oration which 
had procured his baniſhment, aſked them, if they 
were ſo much affected by the bare reading of it, 
how much more they would have been alarmed, 
had they heard him? Addiſon. 

That bold challenge was thought wery ſtrange. 

| Leſley. 
To VE'SICATE. v. a. [ vęſica, Latin. 
To bliſter. | 

Celſius propoſes, that in all theſe internal wounds, 
the external parts be weſicated, to make more pow- 
erful revuilion from within. MWiſeman's Surgery. 

I ſaw the cuticular weſicated, and ſhining with a 
burning heat. Wiſeman. 


Ves1Ca"T10N, z. . [from weficate.] Bliſ- 


tering ; ſeparation of the cuticle. 

I applied ſome vinegar prepared with litharge, 
| defending the vęſication with pledgets. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Ves1"caTORY. 2. . [veficatorium, techni- 
cal Latin.] A bliſtering medicine. 
Ve's1CLE. 2. J. [we/cula, Latin.] A ſmall 
cuticle filled or iuflated. | 
Nor is the humour contained in ſmaller veins, 
but in a ve, or little bladder. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The lungs are made up of ſuch air pipes and 
weſicl:s interwoven with blood-veſſels, to purify, 
ferment, or ſupply the ſanguineous mals with ni- 
tro- aerial particles. Ray. 


| Ves1"cuLaR. adj. [from v, a, Latin. ] 


Hollow; full of ſmall interſtices. 

A mulcie is a bundle of weficu/ar threads, or of 
ſolid filaments, involved in one common mem- 
brane. Cbeyne. 


VESPER. n. .. [Latin.] The evening 
ſtar; the evening. | 
Theſe ſigns are black Veſper's pageants. Shake 
Ve'sPeRs. z. J. | without the ſingular, 
from wve/perus, Latin.) The evening ſer- 
vice of the Romiſh church. 
Ve"SPERTINE. adj. [veſpertinus, Latin.] 
Happening or coming in the evening 
pertaining to the evening. | 
VE'SSEL. z. / Lvaſſelle, Fr. vas, Lat.] 
1. Any thing in which liquids, or other 
things, are put. | 
For Banquo's iiTue have I fil'd my mind; 
Put rancours in the % of my peace, 
Only for them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
If you have two weſfels to fil, and you empty one 


to fill the other, there ſtill remains one ve 
empty. Burnet. 


2. The containing parts of an animal body. 
Of theſe elements are conſtituted the ſmalleſt 
fibres; of thoſe fibres. the vet; of thoſe vel. 
the organs of the body. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Another cauſe of a waſting ulcer in the lungs, 

is, the diſruption of a ve, whence the biood jſſues 
into the cavities and interttices of the lungs, and 
is thence expectorated by a congh. Bla. Amore. 


3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are 


carried on the water. oY 
The ſons and nephews of Noah, who peopled 
the iſtes, had weels to tranſport themſelves. 
Raleigb s-Fſſays. 
The Phenicians firſt invented open ves, and 
the Egyptians ſhips with decks. Hey/yns 
The veſſel is repreſented as ſtranded. The figure 
before it ſeems to lift it off the ſhallows. 
Addiſon en Medals. 
From ſtorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of 
pride, ? 
Let thy ſtrong hand th's little weſſe/ guide z 


—_ 


It was thy hand that made it: through the tide 
Impetuous 


VES 


TImpetuous of this life let thy command 
Direct my courſe, and bring me ſate to land. 
i Prior. 
Now ſecure the painted vgſel glides; 
The ſun- beams trembling on the floating tides. 
Pope. 
4. Any capacity; any thing containing. 
I have my fill 
Of knowledge, what this w/e! can contain. Mile. 
5. {In theology.] One relating to God's 
houſehold. 

If the rigid doctrines be found apt to cool all 
thoſe men's love of God, who have not the con- 
ndence to believe themſelves of the number of 
the few choſen w2/ſe/s, and to beget ſecurity and 
preſuinption in others who have conquered thoſe 
difficulties. Hammond. 

To VE'SSEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put into a veſſel; to barrel. 
Take earth, and weſſe/ it; and in that ſet the 
ſeed. | Bacon. 
VEe'ssETS. u. . A kind of cloth com- 
monly made in Suffolk. Bailey. 
VEe'ss1Cnon. z. /. | among horſemen. ] 
A windgall, or ſoft ſwelling on the in- 
ſide and outſide of a horſe's hoof, D:&. 
VEST. x. . [ve/is, Latin.) An outer 
garment. 
Over his lucid arms 
A military ve of purple low'd. Milt. Par. Left. 
When the queen in royal habit 's d:eſt, 
Old myſtick emblems grace th' imperiai we/?. 
| Smith. 
To VEST. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To dreſs; to deck; to enrobe. 
The verdant fields with thoſe of heav'n may vie, 
With either weſted, and a purple ſky. Dryden. 
Light! Nature's reſplendent robe 
Without whoſe veſting beauty all were wrapt 
In gloom. | Thomſon. 
2. To dreſs in a long garment. 

Juſt Simeon and prophetic Anna ſpoke, 

Before the altar and the ve prieſt. Milton, 
3. To make poſſeſſor of; to inveſt with: 
it has avizh before the thing poſſeſſed. 

To ſettle men's conſciences, tis neceſſary that 
they know the perſon who by right is veftcd with 
power over them. Locke. 

Had I been weſfted with the monarch's pow'r, 
Thou muſt have figh'd, unlucky youth! in vain, 

Pricr. 
4. To place in poſſeſſion: with i» before 
the poſſeſſor. 

The militia their commiſſioners poſitively re- 
quired to be entirely ved in the parliament. 

Clarendin. 
Empire and dominion was ed in him, for 
the good and behoof of others. Locle. 
Ves TAL. 2. /. [veſtalis, Latin.] A virgin 
conſecrated to Vea; a pure virgin. 
Women are not 
In their beſt fortunes ſtrong; but want will perjure 
The ne'er-touch'd wetcl. Shakeſpeare. 

How happy is the blameleſs weftal's lot! 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. Pope. 
Va“s TAL. adj. [veſtalis, Latin.] Denot- 
ing pure virginity. 

Her weſtal livery is but ſick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it. Shakeſpeare. 
Ve'STIBULE. z. /. veſtibulum, Latin. ] 
'The porch or firſt entrance of a houſe. 
Ve'sTIGE. 2. , [veftigium, Latin.] Foot- 

ſtep; mark left behind in paſling. 
Ihe truth paſſes ſo ſlightly-theeugh men's ima- 
ginations, that they muſt uſe -gragt* fubtilty to 
track its veſtiges. Harvey. 
Ve'sTMENT. 2. . ¶ veſtinentum, Latin. ] 
Garment; part of dreſs. 
Were it not better that the love which men 


bear unto God ſhould make the leaſt chings that 


| 


VET 


are employed in hie ſervice amiable, than that 

their over-ſcrupulous diſlike of ſa mean a thing as 

a weſtment, ſhould from the very ſervice of God 

withdraw their hearts and affections ? Iver. 

Heaven then would ſeem thy image, and reflect 
Thoſe ſable weſtments, and that bright aſpect. 

. Waller. 

The ſculptors could not give æ ments ſuitable 

to the quality of the perſons repreſented. Dryden. 

Ve'sTRy. 2. J. [weftiaire, Fr. wveſtiarium, 

Latin. ] | | 
1. A room appendant to the church, in 
which the ſacerdotal garments and con- 


ſecrated things are repoſited. 
Bold Amycus from the robb'd weſ?ry brings 
The chalices of heav'n; and holy things 
Of precious weight. Dryden, 
2. A parochial aſſembly commonly con- 
vened in the veſtry. 
They create new ſenators, weſtry elders, without 
any commandment of the word. White. 
The common-council are choſen every year, ſo 
many for every pariſh, by the weſtry and common 
convention of the people of that pariſh. Clarendon, 
Go with me where paltry conſtables will not 
ſummon us to weſtries. Blount to Pope. 


Ves TURE. 1. %. ¶ veſture, old Fr. veftura, 
Italian. 
1. Garment ; robe. | 
Her breaſts half hid, and half were laid to ſhow; 
Her envious weſtre greedy ſight repelling. Fairfax. 
What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cæſar's veſture wounded ? Shak. Julius Cæſar. 
To bear my lady's train, left the baſe earth 
Should from her vgſture chance to ſteal a kiſs, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Here ruddy braſs and gold refulgent blaz'd ; 
There poliſh'd cheſts embroider'd weftures grac'd. 
WS | Pope. 
2, Dreſs; habit ; external form. 


There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou be- | 


hold'ſt, : 
But in his motion like an angel ſings 
But this muddy wefture of decay 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. Shak. 
Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparel'd with a 
veſture of plants, would reſemble mountains and 
vallies. | Bentley. 


VETCH. z. , [wvicia, Latin.] A plant 


with a papilionaceous flower, producing 
. a legume, | 
Where wetches, pulſe, and tares have ſtood, 
And ſtalks of lupines grew. Dryden. 
An ervum is a fort of wetch, or ſmall pea. 
Afrbutbnot. 


VEe'TCHY. adj. [from wetch.] Made of 
vetches; abounding in vetches; con- 


fiſting of vetch or peaſe- ſtraw. 
If to my cottage thou wilt reſort, 
There may'ſt thou ligge in a verchy bed, 
Till fairer fortune ſhew forth his head. Spanſcr. 
VETERAN. . .. [ veteranus, Latin.] An 
old ſoldier; a man long practiſed in any 
thing. | 
The Arians, for the credit of their faction, 
took the eldeſt, the beſt experienced, the moſt 
wary, and the longeſt praiſed weterans they had 
amongſt them. | Hocker. 
If king Charles II. had made war upon France, 
he might have conquered it by the many veterans 
which had been inured to ſervice in the civil wars. 
| Auadiſon. 
Enſigns that pierc'd the foe's remoteſt lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears reſigns. Addiſon, 
We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as 
veterans in the beau monde. Audiſon. 
VETERAN. adj. Long practiſed in war; 
long experienced. 
There was a mighty ſtrong army of land- forces, 
to the number of fifty thouſand veteran ſoldiers. 
2 Bacon. 


True Britifh youth ſhall hai 


VEX 


thy w; 
Thy temper'd ardour, and thy —_ nen 


VETERINARIAN, Thinſn, 
e 


7. 
Lat.] One ſkilled in the diſeaſe, Nos 
That a horſe has no gall, is not only (a1! * 
by common farriers, but alſo received b hy o 6 
terinarians, and ſome who have laudably de ve. 
upon horſcs. Ja Wigs 
"ng 


To VEX. v. a. [wvexo, Latin.] 


1. To plague; to torment ; to har; 
Do you think 
The king will ſufter but the little finger 
Of this man to be wex'd ? Sl cheſs. Kerry Vit 
Do poor Tom ſome charity, Whom tf. ....' 
fiend wexes. 8 Vale Wo 
When ſhe preſſed him daily, ſo that hi, Gs 
wexed unto death, he told her all his heart. L 
| udpes, xy! 
Still may the dog the DER An 44: 
Of airy ghoſts, and vex the guilty train Der 
You are the cauſe of all my care: 
Your eyes ten thouſand dangers dat; 
Ten thouſand torments vex my kart; 
F love, and I deſpair. + Pris 
2. To diſturb; to diſquiet. 5 
Alack, tis he; why, he was met ey'n now, 
As mad as the wext fea, ſinging aloud, Hatz. 
Rang'd on the banks, beneath our equal oats. 
White curl the waves, and the vc d Genn roars, 


! 
#4 . 
Jad. 


. 


3. To trouble with light provocations, 


To VEX. v. n. To fret; to be on tenters; 


to be uneaſy. 

Ulyſſes gave good care, and fed 
And drunke his wine, and vert, and raviſhed 
His food for mere vexation. Cle vas. 


Vexa'TION. 2. / [from wex.] 


1. The act of troubling. 


O that huſband, 
My ſupreme crown of grief, and thole repestel 
vexatious of it! Shape.“ Cynbel e. 
2. The ſtate of being troubled; uneaſ. 
neſs; ſorrow. 
Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 
That ſundred friends greet in the hour + 2 
Shakeſpeare, 
Paſſions too violent, inſtead of W our 
pleaſures, afford us nothing but vexatiwn 2 pair. 
(p. 
3. The cauſe of trouble or uneaſineis, 
Your children were wexation to your youth: 
But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. Slg, 
4. An act of haraſſing by law. 
Albeit the party grieved thereby may have fone 
' reaſon to complain of an untrue charge, yet my 
he not well call it an unjuſt v:xatic7, Bacins 


5. A flight teaſing trouble. 
Vex A“ TIlous. adj. [from wexaticn.] 
1. Afflictive; troubleſome ; cauſing trol. 


ble. | 
Conſider him maintaining his uſurped tte t; 
continual wexatizus wars agaialt the Kings d 
Judah. | EY 1 
Vexatious thought ſtill found my 13175 min%y 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place condi d; 

Haunted my nights, and terrined wy 0455 EC 
Stalk'd through my gardens, and pura d my 0 


Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor leit in v n ng 
mazes \ : at. 

2. Full of trouble; full of unealinel, 
He leads a wexaticus life, who in bas 
actions is ſo gored with ſcruples, that he a 10 
make a ſtep without the authority ot on | 


200 
Teaſing; lightly troubleſome. 
8 "Sky 4 . {from vexatioun| 
Troubleſomely ; uneatily. [2 
VexXa"TIOUSNESS. 2. J. [from v, 
Troubleſomeneſs ; uneafinels. 


FE - | He who yexes. 
VEX ER. 2. / [from Dex.] Lern, 


VIB 


ort v. ado. [from ugly.) Filthily ; 
with deformity 3 in ſuch a manner as to 
raiſe diſlike. 36 | 
UGLINESS. 2. . [from ugh. ] | 
Deformity 3 contrariety to beauty. 
4 All that elſe ſeem'd fair and freſh in fight, 
Was turned now to dreadful uglineſs. Spenſer. 
obe takes her topicks from the advantages of 
old age and uglineſs Dryden. 
2. Turpitude ; loathſomeneſs ; moral de- 


pravity. % 
Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very nauſeous 
and offenſive to any one, who does not, for the 
like of the fin itſelf, pardon the wglingſs of its cir- 
cum ances. Re South, 
UGLY. adj. [This word was anciently 
written ozgly ; whence Mr. Dier ingeni- 
oully deduces it from ouphlike ; that is, 
like an h, elf, or goblin. In Saxon, 
oga is terrour; and in Gothick gan is 
to fear.] Deformed ; offenſive to the 
ſight; contrary to beautiful; hateful, 
| If Caſſio do remain, 

Hz hath a daily beauty in his life, 
That makes me ugly. : 

O, I have paſs'd a miſerable night, 
$ full of ugly ſights, of ghaſtly dreams. Sha. 

Was this the cottage, and the ſafe abode 
Thou told'ſt me of? What grim aſpects are theſe, 
Theſe ug/y-headed monſters ? Milton. 


Val, 1. J. [Dian] A ſmall bottle. — 
You gods ! look down, 

And from your ſacred vials pour your grace 

Upon my daughter's head. Shakeſpeare. 
Take thou this wial, being then in bed, 

And this diſtilled liquor drink thou off. Shakeſp. 
Another lamp burnt in an old marble ſepulchre 

telonging to ſame of the antient Romans incloſed 


S bakeſpeare. 


in a glaſs wwe. Wilkins. 
ene placed a thin vial, well ſtopped up, within the 
belt, lnoxe of the vapour, but nothing followed. 
eall- ; Addiſon. 


Chemical waters, that are each tranſparent, 
view ſeparate, ferment into a thick troubled li- 
quor, when mixed in the ſame vial. Addiſon. 


2 „ VAL. v. a. To incloſe ina vial. 
ng our This the with precious vial'd liquors heals ; 
| pats For which the ſhepherds, at the feſtivals, 
2 Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtick lays. Milton. 
. Ax p. z. J. ¶viande, Fr. vivanda, Ita- 
** lian. Food; meat dreſſed. 
if ; 115 belly only like a gulf remain'd, 
* eee vf the body idle and unactive, 
* dul cupboarding the viand. Shakeſpeare. 
p 5 . No matter, ſince ö 
2 lier ve left their viands behind, for we have ſto- 
machs. 
Wit pleaſe you taſte of what is here? Shakeſp. 
trol, 5 Thele are not fruits forbidden; no interdict 
ends the touching of theſe viands pure; 
Utleb heir taſte no knowledge works, at leaſt of evil. 
> of Fm 05 Milton. 
5 5 ſorts of food leſs pleaſant to the 
85 e perions in health, and in no neceſſity of 
my KING lach a. ande, had bettar to abſtain. Ray. 
L Fart oe The tables in fair order ſpread 
1 wn of various kinds allure the taſte, 
55. 1 and ſavour; rich repaſt! Pope. 
Price 95 ICUI, 1. J. [Latin.] 
6 1 * 0V110N for a Journey. 
go” He lat rites uſed to prepare the paſl- 


Eee 5 Hal for its departure. 
7 , 5 „ 
+ : RATE. v. a. [vioro, Latin.] 
40 brandich; to move to and fro with 
duick motion. ; | 
lo make to quiver, 


4 3 vocalized, that is, wibrated or undulated, 
icky . oy the lips, and impreſs a ſwift 
055 motion, which breath paſſing ſmooth 


itt] 
acioats 


rPYP) vl not. 
vexes Holder. 


LILY, 


TS 


To VIBRATE, v. 7. 

1. To play up and down, or to and fro. 
The air, compreſſel by the fall and weight of 
the quickfilver, would repel it a little upwards, and 
make it wibrate a little up and down. Boyle. 

Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a 
certain degree, emit light, and ſhine? And is not 
this emifſion performed by the vibrating motions of 
their parts ? 5 Newton. 

2. To quiver. 

The whiſper that to greatneſs ſtill too near, 

Perhaps, yet wibrates on his ſovereign's ear. Pope. 

ViBRaA'TION. 2. , [from wibro, Latin.] 
The act of moving, or ſtate of being 
moved with quick reciprocations, or 
returns; the act of quivering. 

It ſparkled like the coal upon the altar, with the 
fervours of piety, the heats of devotion, and the 
ſallies and vibrations of an harmleſs activity. South. 

Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the 
bottom of the eye, excite vibrations in the tunica 
retina ? which wibrations being propagated along 
the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into the brain, 
cauſe the ſenſe of ſeeing. Newton. 

Mild vibrations ſooth the parted ſoul, 
New to the dawning of celeſtial day. Thomſon. 
VICAR. ». , [vicarius, Latin. ] 
1. The incumbent of an appropriated or 
1mpropriated benefice. 
Procure the wicar 
To tay for me at church, *twixt twelve and one, 
To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakeſpeare. 
Yours is the prize 
The wicar my defeat, and all the village fee. Dryd. 

A landed youth, whom his mother would never 
ſuffer to look into a book for fear of ſpoilinz his 
eyes, upon hearing the clergy decried, what a con- 
tempt muſt he entertain, not only for his wicar at 
home, but for the whole order! Swift. 

2. One who performs the functions of an- 


other; a ſubſtitute. 
An archbiſhop may not only excommunicate 
and interdi& his ſuffragans, but his vicar-general 
may do the ſame. Aylife, 
V1'caRacs. 2. /. [| from wicar. ] The 


benefice of a vicar, 

This gentleman lived in his wicarage to a good 
old age, and having never deſerted luis flock, died 
vicar of Bray. Swif?, 

Vica'rious. adj. [vicarius, Latin.] De- 
puted ; delegated; acting in the place 
of another. 

The ſoul in the body is but a ſubordinate effi- 
cient, and wicarious and inftrumental in the hands 
of the Almighty, being but his ſubſtitute in this 
regiment of the body. | Hale. 
What can be more unnatural, than for a man 
to rebel againſt the vicaricus power of God in his 
foul? Norris. 

VrcarsntrP. 2. . [from wicar.] The 
office of a vicar. 

VICE. z. /. [witium, Latin.] 

1. The courſe of action oppoſite to vir- 
tue; depravity of manners; inordinate 
life. | 

No ſpirit more groſs to love 
Vice for itſelf. Milton. 

The foundation of error will lie in wrong mea- 
ſires of probability; as the foundation of vice in 
wrong meaſures of good. Locke. 

2. A fault; an offence. It 1s generally 


uſed for an habitual fault, not for a 


ſingle enormity. 
No vice, ſo fimple, but aſſumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. Shak. 
; Yet my poor country 
Shall have more wices than it had before; 
More ſuffer by him that ſhall ſucceed, Shakeſpeare. 
Where the excels and defect do make wices, or 


ſuch things as cught not to be, there the medio- | 


VIC 


crity muſt denote ſomething that ought to be, and 
conſequently muſt be a virtue. Wilkins, 
Ungovern'd appetite, a brutiſh vice. Milton. 
I cannot blame him for inveighing ſo ſharply 
againſt the wices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 
Proud views and vain deſires in our worldly em- 
ployments, are as truly wices and corruptions, as 
hypocriſy in prayer, or vanity in alms. Law. 
3- The fool, or punchinello of old ſhows. 
I'll be with you again 
In a trice, like to the old vice, 
Your need to ſuſtain 
Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 
Cries, Ah, ha! to the devil. Shakeſps 
His face made of braſs, like a vice in a * 
ufjere 


4. [Yijs, Dutch.] A kind of ſmall — 
preſs with ſcrews, uſed by workmen. 

He found that marbles taught him percuſſion; 
bottle-ſcrews, the vice; whirligigs, the axis in pe- 
ritrochio, Arbuthnot and Pope. 

5. Gripe; graſp, 

If 1 but fiſt him once; if he come but within 
my vice. Sbateſpeare. 
6. [ Vice, Latin. ] It is uſed in compoſi- 

tion for one, qui wicem gerit, who per- 

forms, in his ſtead, the office of a ſupe- 

riour, or who has the ſecond rank in 

command: as, a viceroy, vicechancellor. 
To Vice. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

draw by a kind of violence. 

With all confidence he ſwears, 

As he had ſeen 't, or been an inſtrument 

To vice you tot, that you have touch'd his queen 
Forbiddenly. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
VICEADMIRAL. 2. / [vice and admi- 

ral.] : 
1. The ſecond commander of a fleet. 

The foremoſt of the fleet was the admiral : the 
rear admiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch-pirate, 
The wiceadmiral in the middle of the fleet, with a. 
great ſquadron of gallies, ſtruck ſail directly. 

Knolls, 
2. A naval officer of the ſecond rank. 
Vicea"DMIRALTY. 2. /. from viceadmi- 
ral.] The office of a viccadmiral. 

The viccadmiralty is exerciſed by Mr. Treva- 
nion. a Carex. 

VIcEAT GEN r. . , [vice and agent.] One 
who acts in the place of another. 

A vaſſal Satan hath made his wiccagent, to eroſs 
whatever the faithful ought to do. Hookers 

VicECHA'NCELLOR. 2. . ¶ vicecancella- 
rius, Latin.) The ſecond magiſtrate of 
the univerſities. 

Vrcto. adj. [from wice.] Vitious; cor- 
rupt. Not uſed. 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome high - vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the fick air. Shakeſpcares 

VicecrRENCY. #. from wvicegerent.] 
The office of a vicegerent ; lieutenancy ; 
deputed power. 

The authority of conſctence ſtands founded up- 
on its vicegercncy and deputation under God. Saut 

VICEGERENT. z. , [vicem gerens, Lat.] 
A lieutenant ; one who 1s intruſted with 
the power of the ſuperiour, by whom he 
is deputed. | 

All precepts concerning kings are comprehend- 
ed in theſe: remember thou art a man; remem- 
ber thou art God's wicegerent. Bacon. 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God; in 
unſhaken duty to his vicegerent; in hearty obedi- 
ence to his church. Spratt. 

Great Father of the gods, when for our crimes 

- Thou trad't ſome heavy judgment on the times; 
Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age, 
The type and true wic:gerent of thy rage, 
Thus puniſh. i : Dryden. 

3 VIiCEGE RENT: 
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VIC 


ViceGE RENT. adj, [vicegerens, Latin. ] 


Having a delegated power; acting by 
ſubſtitution, 
Whom ſend I to judge thee ? Whom but thee, 
Ficegerent Son! To thee I have transferr'd 
All judgment, whether in heav'n, or earth, or hell. 
Milton. 
VicENARY. adj. | vicenarius, Latin. | 
Belonging to twenty. Bailey. 
VI'CEROY. 2. / [vicerbi, French.] He 
who governs in place of the king with 
regal authority. 

Shall I, for lucre of the reſt unvanquiſh'd, 
Detract ſo much from that prerogative, 

As to be cail'd but wiceroy of the whole? SH. 

Mendoza, wiceroy of Peru, was wont to ſay, that 
the government of Peru was the beſt place the king 
of Spain gave, fave that it was ſomewhat too near 
Madrid. Bacon. 

We are ſo far from having a king, that even the 
wiceray is generally abſent four fifths of his time. 

* Swift. 

ViicerROYALTY. #. . | from wiceroy, | 
Dignity of a vicerey. 

Theſe parts furniſh out wicercyal:i2s.for the gran- 
dees; but in war are incumbrances to the king- 
dom. | Addifſin. 

Vi'certy. 2. /. [Of this word I know not 
well the meaning or original: a vice 
thing is now called in vulgar language, 
point dice, from the French print dewi/e, 
or point de vice; whence the barbarous 
word vicety may be derived.] Nicety ; 
exactneſs. A word not uſed. 

Here is to the fruit of Pem, 

Grafted upon Stub his ſtem ; 

With the peakiſh nicety, 

And old Sherewood's wicety. Ben Jenſon. 
Vr1cinaGe. 2. . [vicinia, Lat.] Neigh- 
-bourheod ; places adjoining. 
Vici'NaL.T adj. | vicinus, Lat.] 

VicrnNe. neighbouring. 

Opening other wicire paſſages might obliterate 
any track ; as the making of one hole in the yield- 
ing mud defaces the print of another near it. 

Glanville, 

Vicinity. 2. . [vicinus, Latin. ] 

3. Nearneſs ; ſtate of being near. 

The poſition of things is ſuch, that there is a 
vicinity between agents and patients, that the one 
inceſſantly invades the other. Hate. 

The abundance and vicinity of country feats. 


Sevift. 


— 


Near; 


2. Neighbourhood. 

a He ſhall find out and recall the wandering par- 

:ticles home, and fix them in their old vicinity. 
Regers. 
Gravity alone muſt have carried them down- 
wards to the vicinity of the ſun, Bentley. 
Vicious. adj. from wice.] See VIrI- 
ous. Devoted to vice; not addicted to 


virtue. 
He heard this heavy curſe, 
© Servant of ſervants,” on his wicizus race, Milton. 


Vici'ss1TUDE. z. J. [ viciſſitudo, Latin.] 
1. Regular change; return of the ſame 


things in the ſame ſucceſſion. 
It makes through heav'n 
Grateful viciſſitude, like day and night. Milton. 
The rays of light are alternately diſpoſed to be 
reflected or refracted for many wicifſitudes. Newwtcn. 
This ſucceſſion of things upon the earth, is the 
reſult of the viciſſitude of ſeaſons, and is as con- 
ſtant as is the cauſe of that viciſſitude, the ſun's 
declination. 
2. Revolution; change. 
During the courſe of the war, did the wicifjirudes 
of good and bad fortune affect us with humility 
or thankfulneſs ? Atterbury. 


N bodeoard. l 


. 


VIC. 


Verſe ſweetens toil, however rude the ſound. 
All at her work the village maiden ſings; 
Nor, as ſh&turns.the giddy wheel around, 


Revolves the ſad w.ci///trde of things. Giffard. 
VI cox TIELS. In law, vicentiel rents are 
certain farms for which the ſheriff pays 

a rent to the king, and makes what 

profit he can of them. Yicontiel writs 

are ſuch writs as are triable in the coun- 
ty court, before the ſheriff, Bailey. 
VI c TI. 2. /. [vidtima, Latin.] 
1. A ſacriſice; ſomething ſlain for a ſa- 
cri fice. : | 
All that were authors of ſo black a deed, 

Be ſacrific'd as wifims to his ghoſt. Denham. 
And on the victim pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 
Clitumnus' waves, tor triumphs after war, 

The victim ox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare. Addiſon. 

2. Something deſtroyed. 
Behold where age's wretched wifim es; 
Sce his head trembling, and his haif-clus'J eyes. 


Prior. 
VICTOR. . / [victor, Latin.) 
1. Conqueror; vanquiſher ; he that gains 
the advantage in any conteſt. Victor is 
ſeldom uſed with a genitive; we ſay 
the congueror of kingdoms, not the vifcr 
of kingdoms ; and never but with regard 
to ſome ſingle action or perſon : as we 
never ſay, Cæſar was in general à great 
<vifor, but that he was wiftor at Phar- 
falia, We rarely ſav Alexander was 
vitter of Darius, though we ſay he was 
viaor at Arbela ; but we never ſay he 
was vidor of Perſia. 
This ſtrange face more ſtrange conceits did yield; 
Who wifor leom'd, was to his ruin brought 
Who ſeem'd overthrown, was miſtreſs of the 
field. | Sidney. 
Some time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 
Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt, 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered. &OShakeſp. | 
Although the vi&r, we ſubmit to Ceſar. Shar. 
Say where and when 
Their fight z what ſtroke ſhall bruiſe the wifor”s 
heel. Milton. 
Our Hebrew ſongs and harps in Babylon, 
That pleas'd fo well our vifcr's ear, declare 
That rather Greece from us theſe arts deriv'd. 
| Milton. 
Their hearts at laſt the vanquiſh'd re-aſſume, 
And now the vers fall. Denham. 
In love, the vi&crs from the vanquiſh'd fly; 
They fly that wound, and they purſue that die. 
i Waller. 
Fortune 's unjuſt ; ſhe ruins oft the brave, 
And him who ſhould be victor, makes the ſlave. 
| h Dryden. 
Loſe not a thought on me, I'm out of danger; 
- Reaven will not leave me in the wvifor's hand. 
Addiſon. 


2. Pape has uſed this word in a manner 


perhaps unauthoriſed. 
here, vifer of his health, his fortune, friends, 
And tame, this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 
5 Pope. 
VicTo'riovs. adj. [wiforieux, French.!] 
1. Conquering ; having obtained conqueſt ; 
ſuperiour in conteſt, 
Victory doth more often fall by errour of the 
vanquiſhed, than by the valour of the iris. 
Hayward. 
The Son r2turn'd vifcrious with his ſaints, Milt. 
That happy tun, faid he, will riſe, again, 
Who twice victerious did our navy ſee: 
And J alone muſt view him rife in vain, 
Without one ray of all his ſtar for me. Dryden. 
2. Producing conqueſt, 
Sudden theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, 
And curs'd for ever this victerious day. Pope. 


VIE 


3. Betokening conqueſt. 


Now are our brows bound with vir 


2 | erigus reg: hs. 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monument; ike 
VicTto'RiovsLy, ady. aa 


» from VUHor is 
With conqueſt ; ſucceſsfully; nos, 


phantly. 

3 r e carry us, if we do not w. 
| cours, wiforioufly thro wn 

culties. Sy trough al 

: „ 
VIcro'R tous x Ess. », /. [from vickerion 

The ſtate or quality of being vidborigl, 
VI ETORY. 7. /. ¶wickeria, Lat.] Coal 

queſt ; ſucceſs in conteſt; triumph, : 

At his naiſe's tears : 

He whin'd and roar'd awey your ⁊ 
That pages bluſt'd at him, Shabeldrar 

"Then to the heaven of heavens he Gall areal 
With victory, triumphing o er his foes, Mi, 

Obedience is a complicated act gf v 8 F 

many graces are exercitey in one act of eee | 

Ic is an act of humility, of mortincation, and fel. | 

denial, of charity to God, of care of the publick 

of order and charity to ourielves, It is 1 +1. 
agg of a victory over the mel retract r. 
ions. r 

3 
VICTRESS, 2. J. [from wider,] 

male that conquers. Not ulcd, 

I'll lead thy daughter to a Conquierar's bed; 

And ſhe ſhall be ſole vidtreſs 3 Cælar's Cæſu. $651, 
Vic UAL. N. J. | vituailles, Fr, vin. 
Viictuals. { nagha, Iralian.] 

Proviſion of food; ſtores for the ſap- 

port of life; meat; ſuſtenance, C 0h 

man has written it as it is colloquially 
pronounced, | 
He landed in theſe iſlands, 
with vitzals and freſh water. 
Abbots Deſcription of the Nn. 
You had muſty viczuale, and he hath holp t 
eat it: he hath an excellent ſtomach. S4.:4-7:;r20 
A huge great flagon full I burs, . 
And, in a good large knaptacke, vi?! lore, 
| Cat wa 
He was not able to keep that place ther 4/6 
for lack of wvietua!, Kral 
They, unprovided of tackiing and , arg 
forced to fea by a ſtorm. Kirg Ci ar 
To VI cTVAL. v. a. [from the noun, 
To ſtore with proviſion for food. 
Talbot, farewel ; 

1 muſt go vi#za! Orleans forthwith. St cord 
Vi CTUALLER. #. J. from vid@ua:s.] 
1. One who provides victuals. 

They planted their artillery againſt the 52 en 
to impeach ſupply of victuals; yt me Engul 

&viftuallers ſurceaſed not to bring pet 


fully 
GH. 
Har uri . 


cry, 


Seat 


— 


"at 
44 
* 


c 8 * 4 * 
44er. 
A fe. 


to furniſi him fig 


all things nec 
lag. ' Hajuarl 
Their conqueſt half is to the vi du Rg 
2. One who keeps a houſe of entertain 
ment. 
VIDELICET. adv, [Latin.] To wit 
that is. This word is generally write 
vi. £ | 
Vipu'1TyY. 2. /. [from viduus, Latin. 
Widowhood. h 
To Vie. v. a. [Of this word the etymd 
logy is very uncertain.] 5 
1. To ſhow, or practiſe in competition. 
© They wie power and exfence with e? 
too high. | L Eid 
You wie happineſs in a thouſand ealy + 2 a 
diverſions. | : Er hs 
2. In this paſſage the meaning feen 
be, to add; to accumulate. 
She hung about Tay neck, aud kits on kils 
She wied ſo faſt, 
That in a twink the won me to her love. 
To VIE. v.n. To conteſt; to contend 


to ſtrive for ſuperiority. 


e + 6 
She 


* 
— 
N 


VIE 


Ta « trading nation, 7 
Yaced in ſuch a Way of life, / 
= ich the beſt of their family. 


90 die Wie k : 
The wool, when ſhaded with Ancona's dye, 


May with the proudeſt Tyrian purple vie. Addif. 


Sevift. 
7 VIEW. v. a. [Lea, Fr. from voir, or 


Now voices over voices riſe ; 
While each to be the loudeſt wies. 


ir. 


i, To ſurvey; to look on by way of exa- 


mination. | 
Go, 2rd ae the country. 
Th' almighty Father bent down his eye, 


ti: enn works and their works at once to view. , 


| Milton. 
[izw not this ſpire by meaſures giv'n 

To buildings rais'd by common hands. 
Whene'er we /icwv ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
Xo fingle parts unequaliy ſu:prize 3 


A!! come united to th' admiring eyes. Pope. 
>. To ſee; to perceive by the eye. 
They here with eyes aghaſt 
Fwd ſirſt their lamentable lot. Milton. 
No more 1 hear, no more I wieww 3 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 


Pepe. 
VIEW. n. / [from the verb.] | 
1. Proſpect, 
You ſhould tread a courſe 
Pre-ty, and full of virw; yea, haply, near 
The refcence of Poithumus. Sp. Cymbeline. 
Vat and indefinite views, which drown all ap- 
v ehenſions of the uttermoſt objects, are condemned 
by g20d authors. | Maotton. 

Tne walls of Pluto's palace are In view. Dryd. 

Cut wide 4/4705 through mountains to the plain, 
You'll with your hill a ſhelter'd hill again. Pope. 

2. Sight ; power of beholding. 

gas to take for ever from your vieꝛo, 

Both the lov'd object, and the hated too. Dryden. 

Theſe things duly weighed, will give us a clear 
vio into the ſtate of human liberty. Locke, 

Inſtruct me other joys to prize, 

With other beauties charm my partial eyes; 

Full in my viczv let all the bright abode, 

and make my foul quit Abelard for God. Pope. 
3. Intellectual fight 3; mental ken. 

Some ſater reſolution I've in viezvvp. Milton. 

Act of ſeeing, | 
Th' unexpected found 

Of dogs and men, his wakeful ear does wound; 

Rov?'l with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 

Wiläng to think th' illuſions of his fear 

Had giv'n this falſe alarm; but ſtraight his wieww 

Confirms that more than all he fears is true. Denh. 
5. Sight; eye. 

Otjects near our vieꝛv are thought greater than 

doe of a larger fize, that are more remote. Locke. 
b. Surrey; examination by the eye. 

3 Time never will renew, 

Whit we too far the pleaſing path purſue, 
irv23.ng nature with too nice a views Dryden. 
7 Intellectual ſurvey, 

:* the mind has made this inference by finding 
dat the intermediate ideas, and taking a viw of 
we connection of them, it has proceeded rationally, 

4 Locke. 
pace that may be taken in by the 
tre; reach of ſight, 

. through all the neighb'ring nations 

ew, : 
Wen now the Trojan navy was in view, Dryden. 


„ Appearance; ſhow. 

., in thet accompliſh'd mind, 
Hale oy the night, new graces find 
uch, by the ſplendour of her view _ 

_— 62209, before we never knew. Waller. 
$ — ; exhibition to the fight or 


ming, 


.,*9 give a right, view of this miſtaken part of 
1. 10 veuld any one be a changeil.,g, becauſe 
e els determined by wife conſiderations than 
yy Locke. 


item 


Vor. II. 


the younger ſons may be 
as may enable them 


Addiſon. 


Joſhua, vii. 2. 


Prior. 


| 


| 


VIG 
11. Proſpect of intereſt. 


No man ſets himſelf about any thing, but upon 
ſome wiew or other, which ſerves him for a rea- 
ſon. 


12. Intention; deſign, 

He who ſojourns in a foreign country, refers 
what he ſees td the ſtate of things at home; with 
that wiero he makes all his reſlections. Aiterbury. 

With a vie to commerce, in returning from 
his expedition againſt the Parthians, he palled 
through Egypt. Arbuthnot, 

Fiſher, the Jeſuit, in the vear 1626, ſeconded 
the cardinal in the ſame plea, and upon the ſame 
 TTIETWSes | Watcrlard. 

Viewe. 2. % [from wiew.] One who 

VIEWS, | 5 
VIE WI ESS. adj. [from view.] Unſeen ; 

not diſcernible by the ſight. 

To be impriſon'd in the wiezo/eſs winds, ? 

And blown with reſtleſs violence about 
The pendant world. Shakeſpeare. 

Each ftair myſteriouſly was meant, nor ſtood 
There always, but drawn up to heav'n ſometimes 
Vicwleſs. | Milton s Paradiſe Lift, 

Swift through the valves the viſionary fair 
Repaſs'd, and wiezw/eſs mix d with common air. 

Pope. 

Lizht-bounding from the earth, at once they riſe; 
Their fect half <jervleſs quiver in the ſkies. Pope. 
VIiGESIMA'TION. 2. / [ vigeſimus, Latin.] 

The act of putting to death every twen- 

tieth man. Bailey. 
VIGoIL. 2. J. [ vigilia, Latin.] 

1. Watch; devotions performed in the 
cuſtomary hours of reſt. 
So they in heaven their odes and wigils tun'd. 
NMiiton. 
Shrines ! where their vigils pale-eyed virgins 
keep, | 
And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep. 


Pope. 
2. A faſt kept before a holiday. 


He that ouilives this day, and ſees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, 

And lay, Lo-morrow is St. Criſpian. Shakeſpeare. 

And that, which on the Baptiſt's gig tends 
To nymphs and ſwains the viſion of their friends. 

| Harte. 
3- Service uſed on the night before a ho- 
liday. 

No altar is to be conſecrated without reliques, 
which placed before the church-door, the cis are 
to be celebrated that night before them. Sz:/ling fl. 

The rivals call my mule another way, 
To fing their vigils for tht enſuing day. 

4. Watch; forbearance of ſleep. 

Though Venus and her ſon ſhould ſpare 

Her rebel heart, and never teach her care ; 
Yet Hymen may perforce her vigils keep, DEE 
And for another's joy ſuſpend her ſlcep. FWallcr. 

Nothing wears out a fine face like the wigils 
of the card-tablic, and thoſe cutting pattions which 
attend them. | | Acidijen, 
VI*GILANCE. 12. /. | vigilance, French; 
VreiLaxcy. I wigilantia, Latin.] 

i. Forbearance of ſleep. 

Ulyties yielded unſcatonably to ſteep, and the 
ſtrong pation for his country inould have given him 
aĩgilance. | Bream. 
2. Watchfulneſs ; circumſpection; incel- 

ſant care. | 

Shall Henry's conqueſt, Bedford's wigilance, 
Your dceds ot war, and all our counſel die? Shak. 

In this their military care, there were few re- 

mar kable occaſions under the duke, ſaving his con- 
tinual vigilancy, and voluntary hazard of his perſon. 
Wettun. 


[4 


Dryden. 


Of theſe the wigilance 


Of midnight vapour, glide cbicure. Milton. 


I dread; and to elude, thus wrapp'd in mit 


Locke. 


V-I L 


and uſe for our behoof the ſtrength of the ox, 


the ſagacity and wigilancy of the dogs Ea. 
3. Guard; watch. 
No poſt is free, no place, 
That guard and moſt unuſual wigilarce _ 
Does not attend my taking. Slakeſp. King Lear. 


In at this gate none pals 
The wigilance here plac'd, but ſuch as come 
Well known from heav'n. Milton. 
VI'GILANT. adj. [wigilans, Latin. ] 
Watchful ; circumſpect; diligent 3 at- 
tentive. | 
They have many prayers, but every of them 
very ſhort, as if they were darts thrown out with 
a kind of ſudden quickneſs; left that vigilant and 
erect attention of mind, which in prayer is very 
neceflary, - ſhould be waited or dulled through con- 


tinuance. Hooker. 
Take your places, and be vigilant: 

If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive, 5 

Let us have knowledge. i Shakeſpeare. 


The treaſurer, as he was vigilant in ſuch caſes, 
had notice of the clerk's expiration fo ſoon, that 


matter of the rolls. Clarendon. 
VI GILANTLY. adv. [from wigilant.}] 
Watchfully; attentively; circumſpectly. 
Thus in peace, either of the kings ſo vigilantly 
obſerved every motion of the others, as if they had 
lived upon the alarm. | Hayward. 
ViccoRovs, ad}, [ from vigor, Lat.] For- 
cible; not weakened ; full of ſtrength 
and life. 


Fam'd for his valour young 

At ſea ſucceſsful, wigoruus and ſtrong! Waller. 

Their appetite is not dulled by being gratified, 
but returns always freſh and vigor. Atterbary. 

Though the beginnings of confederacies have 
been always vigorous and ſucceſsful, their progreſs 
has been generally feeble, and event unfortunate. 

| Davenant. 


force; forcibly ; without weakneſs. 
The prince had two giant ſhips : 
With his one ſo wigoroujly he preſs'd, 
And flew ſo home, they could not riſe again. Dryd. 
If the fire burns bright and wigorouſly, it is no 
matter by what means it was at firſt kindled. South, 
That prince whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe fo wigoroufly, 
is the principal in the war, and you but a ſecond. 
| | Sæuiſt. 
Vr corRousNEess. 2. . [ from wigour, ] 
Force ; ſtrength. | 
He hath given excellent ſufferance and wigoreuſe 
n/s to the ſufferers, arming them with ftrange 
courage, heroical fortitude, Invincible reſolution, 
and glorious patience, Taylr. 
VI'GOUR. 2. / [wiger, Latin.) 
1. Force; ſtrength. 
| Sharne to be overcome, 
Would utmoſt vigour raiſe, and rais'd unite, Mit. 
Pernicious fire wither'd ail their £rength, 
And of their wonted <'igour left them drain'd. Milt. 
The mind and ſpirit remains 


Invincible, and vigour ſoon returns. Milton. 
No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal ig. Miltan. 


The vipcur of this arm was never vain : 
Witneſs theſe heaps of ſlaughter. Dryden. 
2. Mental force; intellectual ability. 

3. Energy; efficacy. 
In the fruitful earth 
His beams, unactive elſe, their vigour find. Melton. 

How does Carteſius all his finews ſtrain, 

The earth's attractive vigour to explain! Blachm. 
VILE. adj. [wil, French; wilis, Latin.] 
1. Baſe ; mean; worthleſs ; ſordid ; deſpi- 
cable. 

Our caſe were miſerable, if that wherewith we 
moſt endeavour to pleaſe God, were in his fight 
ſo wile and deſpicable as men's diſdainſul ſpeech 
would make it, ; Hoster. 


We are enabled to ſubdue all other creatures; 


30 1 diſ- 


he procured the king to ſend a meſſage to the“ 


Vico OSL v. adv. {from vigour, ] With 
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VIL 


I diſdaining ſcorn'd, and craved death, 
Rather than I would be ſo wile eſteemed. Shakeſp. 
He to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother; be he ne'er fo wie, 
This day ſhall gentle his condition. Shakeſpeare. 
O ye Pegaſian nymphs, that, hating vier things, 
Delight in lofty hills, and in delicious fprings ! 
Drayten. 
The inhabitants account gold but as a vile 0 
Auobot. 


That ſinful creature man elected is, 
And in our place the heavens poſſeſs he muſt; 
Vile man, begot of clay, and born of duſt. Fairf. 
A ſpontaneous production is againſt matter ot 
fat; a thing without example not only in man, 


but the wileft of weeds. Bentley. 
2. Morally impure ; wicked. 
Reſtor'd by thee, vile as J am, to place 
Of new acceptance, Milter. 


VI LED. adj. [from wile; whence rewile. ] 
Abuſive ; ſcurrilous ; defamatory. 
He granted life to all except to one, who had 
uſed wiled ſpeeches againſt king Edward. Hayward. 
ViLELY. adv. [from wile.] Baſely; 


meanly ; ſhamefully. 
The Volſcians wilely yielded the town. Shakeſp. 
How can I 
Forget my Hector, treated with diſhonour, 
Depriv'd of funeral rites, and wilcly dragg'd, 
A bloody corſe, about the walls of Troy? A. Philips. 
VrLENEss. 2. , [from vile.] 


1. Baſeneſs; meanneſs ; deſpicableneſs. 
His wvilcreſs us ſhall never awe : 
But here our ſports ſhall be, 
Such as the golden world firſt ſaw, 
Moſt innocent and free. Draytcn. 
Reflect on the eſſential vileneſs of matter, and 
ats impotence to conſerve its own being. Creech, | 
Conlidering the wi/ereſs of the clay, I wondered 
that no tribune of that age durſt ever venture to 
aſk the potter, What doſt thou make ? Swift. 
2. Moral or intellectual baſeneſs. 
Then, wilene/s of mankind ! 
Could none, alas! repeat me good or great, 
Waſh my pale body, or bewail my fate? Prior. 
WI'LIFIER. 2. J. [from v.] One that 
vilifies. 
To VIII V. vv. a. [from wile.] 


. To debaſe; to deprade ; to make vile. 
Their maker's image 
Forſook them, when themielves they i/ify'd 
To ſerve ungovern'd appctite, and took 
His image whom they ſerv'd. Milton. 


2. To defame; to make contemptible. 
Tomalin could not abide 

Io hear his fovereign wilify'd. Drayton. 
The diſpleaſure of their prince, thoſe may ex- 
pect, who would put in practice all methods to 

wify his perſon. - Addiſon. 
Many paſſions diſpoſe us to depreſs and wilify / 

the merit of one riſing in the eſteem of mankind. 
Addiſon. ' 
VIII. 2. . [ville, Fr. villa, Lat.] A vil- 
lage; a ſmall collection of houſes, Little 


in uſe. 


This book gives an account of the manurable 
lands in every manor, town, or vill. Hale. 
VILLA. . 4. [ villa, Latin.} 
ſoat, « 

The antiert Romans lay the. foundations of 
their <i//as and palaces within the very borders of 
the ſea. Addiſon. | 

At fix hours diftance from Bizantium's walls, 
Where Boſphorus into the Euxine falls, | 
In a gay diftr: S, call'd th* Elyſian vale, 

A furniſh'd v ftands, propos'd for tale. Marte. 

All vaſt poſſe ſſions; juſ the ſame the caſe, 
Whether you call them 2, park, or chace. Pope, 


VILLAGE. =. , [wvillage, French.) A 
ſmall collection of houſes in 
leſs than a tows. | 


| 


4 


| V1 LLAGERY. z. /. [from village. ] Diſtrict 


EVIL AN AGE. 7. . [ from villain.] 


A country 


the country, 


VIL 
Beggars, with roaring voices, from low farms, 
Or pelting wi/lages, ſheep coats, and mills, 
Inforce their charity. Shakeſpeare. 
The early village cock 
Hath twice done ſalutation to the morn. Shakeſp. 
You have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are ſo; but, like the village curs, 
Bark when their fellows do. Shakeſpeare. 
The country wiilages were burnt down to the 
ground, Trolles. 
Thoſe village-words give us a mean idea of the 
thing. Dryder. 
Seam'd o'er with wounds which his own fabre 
gave, 
In the vile habit of a age ſlave. Pope. 


VI LLAGER. . / {from village.] An 


inhabitant of the village. 
Brutus had rather be a wi/lager, 
Than to repute himſelf a ſon of Rome 
Under ſuch hard conditions. Shakeſpeare. 
| When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duſt, 
I ſhall appear ſome harmleſs villager, 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. 
Milton, 
If there are conveniencies of life, which com- 
mon uſe reaches not, it is not reaſon to reject 
them, becauſe every villager doth not know them. 
Locke. 


of villages. 

Robin Goodfellow, are you not he 

That fright the maidens of the villagery? Shakeſp. 
VILLAIN. z. /. [vilain, Fr. willanus, 

low Latin. ] | 
1. One who held by a baſe tenure. 


The Iriſh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, | 
being in condition of ſlaves and villains, did ren- 
der a greater revenue than if they had been-made 
the king's free ſubjects. Davies. 

2. A wicked wretch. | 

We were prevented by a dozen armed knights, 
or rather villains, who, uſing this time of their 
extreme feebleneſs, all together ſet upon them. Sid. 

O willain ! willain! his very opinion in the letter. 
Abhorred villain ! unnatural, deteſted, brutith vi- 
lain ! Shakeſpeare. 

What in the world, | 
That names me traitor, wv{/lain-like he lies. Shak. 

He was ſtabbed to the heart by the hand of a 
villain, upon the mere impious pretence of his 
being odious to the parliament. Clarenden. 

Calm thinking villains,whom no faith could fix; 

Of crooked counſels, and dark politicks. Pope. 


1. The ſtate of a villain ; baſe ſervitude. 
They exerciſe moſt bitter tyranny 
Upon the parts brought into their bondage: 
No wretchedneſs is like to ſinful villanage. Spenſer. 
Upon every ſuch ſurrender and grant, there was | 
but one freeholder, which was the lord himſelf; 
all the reft were but tenants in willanage, and were 
not fit to be worn in juries. Davies. 
2. Baſeneſs; infamy. 
If in thy ſmoke it ends, their glories ſhine; 
But infamy and wil/anage are thine, Dryden. 
To VI'LLANIZE. v. 4. [from villain.] 
To debaſe; to degrade; to defame. 
Were virtue by deſcent, a noble name 
Could never villanixe his father's fame; 
But, as the firſt, the laſt of all the line, 
Would, like the ſun, ev'n in deſcending thine. 


—_— 


Theſe are the fools, whoſe ſtolidity can baffle | 
all arguments; whoſe glory is in their ſhame, in | 


condition of beaſts. 

VI“ LaNovs. adj. [from willain.] 
1. Baſe; vile; wicked. 

2. Sorry; in a familiar ſenſe. 


Bentley. 


Thou art my ſon; I have partly thy awe 
word, partly my own opinion; but chiefly a v. 


the debaſing and willanizing of mankind to the | 


I 


3. It is uſed by Share to exaggerat. 


ViNnDEMIAL. 
Dryden. 


” 


VIN 


/ 


any thing deteſtable. 
We ſhall loſe o 


6 
And all be turn'd to barnacle wb ns 


$ or apes, 


Wich foreheads villanous low. Shah 
Vr' 1 ANOUSLY., ad, [from 5 
ickedly ; baſely, 5 


The wandering Numidian fa 
villancuſly flew Selymes the ki 
ing himle!f, Kyo 

7 i C125, 
VI LLANOUSNESS. u. . [from villancus. 
Baſeneſs; wickedneſs. 
, . . 
VI LL ANY. 2./. [from willain; 
old French. ] | 
1. Wickedneſs; baſeneſs ; depravity 
atrociouſneſs. 

Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villany is not without ſuch a rheum : © ? 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe and innocence, Shakeſpeare, 

_ He is the prince's jeſter; and the comniendz. 
tion is not in his wit, but in his villary. Stakp, 

2. A wicked action; a crime, In thi; 
ſenſe it has a plural. 

No willany, no flagitious action was ever yt 
committed, but a lie was firſt or laſt the princ bd 
engine to effect it. | SCutt 

Such willenjes rous'd Horace into wrath 
And 'tis more noble to purſue his path, 
Than an old tale. L 

VILLA'TICK. adj. [villaticus, Lat.] 
longing to villages. 
Evening dragon came, 

Aſſailant on the perched rooſts, 

And neſts in order rang'd, 

Of tame wi/latick fowl. Mile. 

VEFLLI. 2. . [Latin.] In anatomy, we 
the ſame as fibres; and in botany, {ma!! 
hairs like the grain of pluſh or ſhag, 
with which, as a kind of excreſcence, 
ſome trees do abound, Vurcz. 

Vi'LLovs. adj. C villaſus, Lat.] Shaggy; 
rough; furry. 

The liquor of the ſtomach, which with ſa tn: 
grows ſharp, and the quick ſenſation of the invart 
willous coat of the ſtomach, ſeem to Le the cane 
the ſenſe of hunger. KH trtle! 

Vimi” NEOUS. adj. [vimineus, Lat.] Made 
of twigs. 

As in the hive's wimineous dome 

Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home; 

Each does her ſtudious action vary, 

To go and come, to fetch anc carry, 4 

VI'NCIBLE. adj. [from vince, Lin 
Conquerable; ſuperable.  _ 

He not wincible in ſpirit, and well affur? _ 
ſhortneſs of proviſion would in a ſhort Urae ara 
the ſeditious to ſhorter limits, drew * fword. 

: : dy WE". 

Becauſe *twas abſolutely in my power ty hate 
attended more heedfully, there was liberty 0 . 
principle, the miſtake which influenced the 8 
was vincible. EY 


VinciBLENESS. 2. / [from vine. 
I. iableneſs to be overcome. N 
VINCTURE., . / Lvinctura, by 4 


2 2 Al fY, 
binding. 5 


lſified his faith, «ng 


ng, as he was bath. 


villonnit, 


grois 


. 
r. 


rye, 
Be- 


P. 


1 


. St 
adj. [windema, Latin.) 
Belonging to a vintage. . 
To gather the vintage. 
Now windemiate, and take your 
expiration of this month. 
ViNDEMIA'TION. 2. 
Grape-gathering. | 
5 nll! At. 
To VINDICATE. wv. 4. Leine, "= 
1. To juſtify; to ſupport 3 to ma 


bees towarys th 
E 


Ge.) fs 


7 [ vinderic: Lat. 


al 165 , 


4 


[- 


l@tous trick of thine eye doth warrant me, Shak, 


1 
1 


1 


: ohn 
Where the reſpondent denies 40 W 


go. To revenge; 


VIN 


the r ponent muſt directly ney pos era þ 
that p:9pofition 3 i. e. he muſt ma e that propoſi- 
tion th: concluſion of his next ſyllogiſm. 

: Watts's Iniprovement of the Mind. 

to avenge. 

We cught to have added, how far an holy waris 
to be purtued z whether to eaforce a new belief, 
and to indicate or puniſh infidelity. Bacon. 

Man is not more inclinable to obey God than 
man; but God is more powerful to exact ſubjection, 
and to vindicate rebellion. Pearſon on the Creed. 

The more numerous the offenders are, the more 
his juſtice is concerned to vindicate the affront, 

Tillotſon. 

Aſſemble ours, and all the Theban race, 

To windicate on Athens thy diſgrace, Dryden. 
+. To aſſert; to claim with efficacy, 

Never any touch'd upon this way, which our 
poet juſtly has vindicated to himſelf. : 

„ Dryder's Preface to Ovid. 

The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 

From all the world ſhall vindicate her trade. Dryd, 

Jo clear; to protect from cenſure. 

God's ways of dealing with us are by propo- 
gt'on of terrors and promiſes. To theſe is added 
the authority of the commander, vindicated from 
cur neglect by the interpoſition of the greateſt 
f;zos and wonders, in the hands of his prophets, 
and of his Son. Hammend. 

1 may aſſert eternal providence, 

And windicate the ways of God to man. Milton. 
Vixpica'TION. . fe [windication, Fr. 

from vindicate.) Defence; aſſertion ; 

juſtification. | 

| This is no vindicatian of her conduct. She till | 

acts a mean part, and, threngh fear, becomes an 

a:cumplice in endeavouring to betray the Greeks, 
Broome. 

Vixp1'caTIVE. adj. [from windicate.] 

Revengeful ; given to revenge. 
He, in heat of action, 

I; more vindicative than jealous love. Shakeſpeare. 

Publick revenges are for the moſt part fortunate; 
but in private revenges it is not fo. Vindicative 
perſons live the life of witches, who, as they are 
miſchievous, fo end they unfortunate. Bacon. 

The fruits of aduſted choler, and the evaporations 
of a vindicative ſpirits Iloæoel. 

Do not too many believe no zeal to be ſpiritual, 
but what is cenſorious or vindicative? whereas 

no zeal is ſpiritual, that is not alſo charitable, 

4 Spratt's Sermons. 

Diſtinguiſh betwixt a paſſion purely vindicative, 
and thoſe counſels where divine juſtice avenges the 
innocent. 5 . L'Eftrange. 

Vixpica TOR, z. /. [from windicate.] 
One who vindicates ; an aſſertor. 

He treats tyranny, and the vices attending it, 
with the utmoſt rigour; and conſequently a noble 
{5ul is better pleaſed with a jealous windicator oi 
Roman liberty, than with a temporizing poet. 

5 i Dryden. 

VI NDICATORY. adj. [from vindicator.] 

t. Punitory ; performing the office of ven- 
geance. | 
_ The afflictions of Job were no windicatory pu- 
rihments to take vengeance of his fins, but pro- 
batory chaſtiſements to make trial of his grace. 

Biramball's Anjaver to Hobbes. 

2, Defenſory ; juſtificatory. . 

VISDYCT1VE, adj. {from windi&a, Lat.] 
Given to revenge; revengeful. 

1 am vindictive enough to repel force by force. 

Dryden. 

Auguſtus was of a nature too vindictive, to have 
coutented himſelf with ſo ſmall a revenge. Dryden. 

Suits are not reparative, but vindictiue, when 
they are commenced againſt infolvent perſons, 

. f : Kettlewwell, 
k. . % [vinea, Latin.] The plant 
that bears the grape. | 

i he flower conſiſts of many leaves placed in a 


Jeguiar order, and expanding in form of a roſe: | 


VIN 


the ovary, which is ſituated in the bottom of the 
flower, becomes a round fruit, full of juice, and. 
contains many ſmall ſtones in each. The tree is 
climbing, ſending forth claſpers at the joints, by 
which it faſtens itſelf to what plant ſtands near it, 
and the fruit is produced in bunches, The fpecies 
are, 1. The wild vine, commonly called the claret 
grape. 2. The July grape. 3. The Corinth 
grape, vulgarly called the currant grape. 4. The 
parſley-leaved grape. 5. The miller's grape. This 
is called the Burgundy in England: the leaves of 
this fort are very much powdered with white in the 
ſpring, from whence it had the name of miller's 
grape. 6. Is what is called in Burgundy Pineau, 
and at Orleans, Auverna: it makes very good 
vince 7. The waite chaſſelas, or royal muſc2- 
dine: it is a large white grape: the juice is very 
rich. 8. The black chafſelas, or black muſca- 
dine: the juice is very rich. 9. The red chaſ- 
ſelas, or red muſcadine. 10. The burlake grape. 
11. The white muſcat, or white Frontiniac. 
12. The red Frontiniac. 13. The black Fronti- 
niac. 14. The damaſk grape. 15. The white 
ſweet water. 16. The black ſweet water. 17. The 
white muſcadine. 18. The raiſin grape. 19. The 
Greek grape. 20. The pearl grape. 21, The 
St. Peter's grape, or heſperian. 22. The malmſey 
grape. 23. The malmſey muſcadine. 24. The 
red Hamburgh grape. 25. The black Hamburgh, 
or warmer grape. 26. The Switzerland grape. 
27. The white muſcat, or Frontiniac of Alexan- 
dria; called alſo the Jeruſalem muſcat and groſs 
muſcat. 28. The red muſcat, or Frontiniac of 
Alexandria. 29. The white melie grape. 30. The 
white morillon. 31. The Aticant grape. 32. The 
white Auvernat. 33. The grey Auvernat. 34. The 
raiſin muſcat. The late duke of Tuſcany, who was 
very curious in collecting all the forts of Italian and 
Greek grapes into his vineyards, was poſſeſſed of 
upwards of three hundred ſeveral! varieties. Miller. 

The wine-prop elm, the "poplar never dry. 

Fairy Queen. 

In her days every man ſhall eat in ſatety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants. Shakeſpeare. 

The captain left of the poor to be vin?-drefiers, 

| 2 Kirgs, xxv. 
Depending wires the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 
With purple cluſters bluſhing through the green. 
Pope. 
Viner&e'TTER. . /. from vine and free] 
A worm that eats vine leaves. 
VI“ NECGAR. z. /. [ vinaigre, French.] 
1. Wine grown ſour; eager wine. 

Vinegar is made by ſetting the veſſel of wine 
againſt the hot ſun; and therefore vinegar will not 
burn, much of che finer parts being exhaled, Bacon. 

Hea u's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſour. 

Pope. 

2. Any thing really or metaphorically ſour. 

Some laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, 
And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 

That they Il not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile, 

Shakeſpeare. 

Vi NNEWED, or Finney. adj. Mouldy. 

Ainſworth. 

Vi'xEYARD. 2. /. [ pinzgeand, Saxon. |] 
A ground planted with vines. 

Let us not live in France; let us quit all, | 
And give our vineyards to a barb*rous people. Shak. 

Though ſome had ſo ſurteited in the wineyard:, 
and with the wines, that they had been lett be- 
hind, the generofity of the Spaniards ſent them all 
nome again, Clarendon, 

V:i*xovs. adj. [from vinum, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of wine; conſiſting of 
wine. | 

The motion of the oily drops may be in part 

due to ſome partial ſolution made by the wincus 


ſpirit. : Boyle. 
| Water will imbibe | 
The ſmall remains of ſpirit, and acquire 
A winous flavour. Philips. 


VINTAGE. n. . [vinage, Fr.] The pro- 
duce. of the vine for the year. 


Lad 


Vror. 4. / [violle, Fr. 


To VI'OLATE, v. a. 
1. To injure; to hurt. 


V1O 


The beſt wines are in the drieſt vintages, | Bacag, 


Our friſt ſucceſs in war make Bacchus crown, 
And half the vintage of the year our own. Waller. 


ViNTaAGER. . , [from wintage.] He 


Ainjworth, 


who gathers the vintage. 


VI NTN ER. v. . { from vinum, Lat.] One 


who ſells wine. 8 
The vintner may draw what religion he pleaſes. 
Te Hoeowe!, 
The vintner, by mixing poiſon with his wines, 
deftroys more lives than any malignant diſeaſe, 
| Swef?, 


VinTtay, 2. . The place where wine is 
Ainſworth, - 


fold. 
*ola, Ital.] A 
ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. 
My tongue's uſe is to me no more, 
Than an unſtringed wil, or a harp. Shakeſpeare. 
| To ftrain a firing, itop it with the Singer, as 
in the necks of lutes and vis. Bacon. 
The trembling lute ſome touch, ſome train the 
viol beſt. Drayton. 
Loud o'er the reſt Cremona's trump doth found 
Me ſofter airs befit, and ſofter rings 


Of lute, or wio/, ſtill more apt for mournful things. 
Milton. 


VI oL ABLE. adj. [from violabilis, Lat.] 


Such as may be violated or hurt. 


Viol Ackous. adj. [from viola, Lat.] 


Reſembling violets. | 
[ Diolo, Lat.] 


I queſtion thy bold entrance, « 
Employ'd to iolate the ſleep of thoſe 
Whoſe dwelling God hath planted here in bliſs. 
Million. 
Kindneſs for man, and pity for his fate, 
May mix wit}: biifs, and yet not viclate. Dryden. 
Ceaſe | 
To know, what known will vilate thy peace. Pepe. 


2. To infringe; to break any thing ve- 


nerable. 
Some of wio/ated vows 
Twixt the ſouls of friend and friend. Sbabeſpeare. 
Thoſe offences which are by their ſpecial qualities 
breaches of ſupernatural laws, do alfo, for that they 


are generally evil, viclate in general that principle 


of reaſon, which willeth univerſally to fly from 
evil. Hooker. 

Thoſe reaſonings which, by violating common 
ſenſe, tend to ſubvert every principle of rational 
belief, to ſap the foundations of truth and ſcience, 
and to leave che mind expoted co all the horcors of 
ſceptieiſm. Beattic, 


3. To injure by irreverence. 


I would violate my own arm rather than a church, 


| Broon. 
Forbid to violate the ſacred fruits Milten, 
4. To raviſh ; to deflower. 
The Sabine's wis/ated charms 
Obſcur'd the glory of his riſing arms. Prior. 


V1ioLA'TION, 7. % ¶ vlolatio, Lat.] 
1. Infringement or injury of ſomething 


ſacred or venerable. 

Their right conceit that to perjury vengeance 
is due, was not without good effect, as touching 
the courſe of their lives, who feared the wilful 
viclation of oaths. Hooker, 

Men, who had no other guide but their reaſon, 
confidered the vialation of an oath to be a great 
crimes Addiſen. 


2. Rape; the act of deflowering. 


Ir your pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing wi-lations Shakeſpeare. 


V1iorta"ToOR. 2. . [wiclator, Lat.] 
1. One who injures or infringes ſomething 


ſacred. 

May ſuch places, built for divine worſhip, derive 
a bleſſing upon the head of the builders, as laſting 
as the curſe that never fails to reſt upon the ſacri- 
tegious viclaters of them! Scutb 
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6 Porcible defloration. 


VIO 


2. A raviſher. 


Angelo is an adult*rous thief, 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Shakeſpeare. 
Ho does ſhe ſubje herſelf to the violator's up- 
braidings and inſults ! Clariſſa. 
VIoL EN CB. 2. /. [ violentia, Latin.) 
1. Force; ſtrength applied to any purpoſe. 


To be impriſon'd in tne viewleſs wind, 

And blown with reſtleſs violence about. 
SDN All the elements 

At leaſt had gone to wreck, diſturb'd and torn 

With violence of this conflict, had not ſoon 
Th' Eternal hung his golden ſcales. Miltcn. 
2. An attack; an aſſault; a murder. 

A noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb; 

And ſhe, too deſperate, would not go with me; 
But, as it ſeems, did violence on herſelf. Shakeſp. 
3. Outrage ; unjuſt force. 

Griev'd at his heart, when looking down he ſaw 

The whole earth fill'd wich violence; and all fleſh 


Shakeſp. 


Corrnpting each their way. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 


4. Eagerneſs ; vehemence. 
That ſeal 
| You aſk for with ſuch violence, the king 
With his own hand gave me. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Injury; infringement. | 

We cannot, without offering violence to all re- 
cords divine and human, deny an univerial deluge. 
Burnet. 


VIoL ENT. adj. [ wiolentus, Lat.] 
1. Forcible; acting with ſtrength. 
A violent croſs wind blows. 8 
2. duced, or continued by force. 
The poſture we find them in, according to his 
doctrine, muſt be looked upon as unnatural and 
violent; and no Violent Rate can be perpetual. 
| Burnet. 
3. Not natural, but brought by force. 


Conqueror death diſcovers them ſcarce men; 


Milton. 


Violent or ſhameful death their due reward, Milton. 


4. Aſſailant; acting by force. 
Some violent hands were laid on Humphry's life, 
Shakeſpeare. 


A foe ſubtile or violent. Milton. 


5. Unſeaſonably vehement. 
We might be reckoned. fierce and violent, to 
tear away that, which, if our mouths did con- 
demn, our conſciences would ſrorm and repine 
thereat. Hocker. 
The covetous extortioner ſhould remember, that 
ſuch violents ſhall not take heaven, but hell, by 
force. Decay of Piety. 
6. Extorted; not voluntary. 
How ſoon un ſay 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void ! Milton. 


VIoLENTLx. adv. [from wislent.) With 


force; forcibly ; vehemently. 
Temperately proceed to what you would 

Thus wislently redreſs. Shakeſpeare's Corivlanus. 
Flame burneth more wielertly towards the ſides, 

than in the midſt. Bacon. 
Ancient privileges muſt not, without great ne- 

ceſſities, be revoked, nor ſorfeitures be exacted 

wielently, nor penal laws urged rigorouſly. 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


V1'OLET. 2. ,. [viclette, Fr. viola, Lat.] 


A flower. 
It hath a polypetalous anomalous ſlower, ſome- 
what reſembling the papilionaceous flower; for its 
two upper petals repreſent the ſtandard, the two 
ſide ones the wings; but the lower one, which 
ends in a tail, reſembles the iris. Out of the 
empalement ariſes the pointal, which becomes a 
three-cornered fruit opening into three parts, and 
full of roundiſh ſeeds. There are nine ſpecies. 
Miller. 
When daiſies pied, and vislets blue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakeſpeare. 
Sweet echo, ſweeteſt nymph, that liv' unſeen 
By flow Meander's margent green, 
And in the violet-embroider'd vale, 


| 


Milton. 


VIR 


It alters not our ſimple idea, whether we think | VI ROE. u. , [wirga, Lat, be 


that blue be in the violet itſelf, or in our mind 

only; and only the power of producing it by the 

texture of its parts, to be in the violet itſelf. Locke. 

Viol IN. z. /. [violon, Fr, from viol.] 

— al a ſtringed inſtrument of mu- 
10 0 E 


Praiſe with timbrels, organs, flutes ; 


Praiſe with wiolins and lutes. Sandys. 
Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and deſperation, 
For the fair diſdainful dame. Dryden. | 


VrorisrT. z. , [from viel.] A player 
on the viol. 

VIOLONCE'LLO. ». , [ Italian. ] A 
ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. 

VIPER. 2. /. [vipera, Latin.) 

1. A ſerpent of that ſpecies which brings 
its young alive, of which many are poi- 
ſonous. 8 

A viper came out of the heat, and faſtened on 
his hand. c Acts, xxviil. 3. 
He l gail of aſps with thirſty lips ſuck in; 

The wiper's deadly teeth ſhall pierce his ſcin. 
Sardys. 
Vitrer-catchers have a remedy, in which they 
place ſuch great confidence, as to be no more afraid 
of the bite of a wiper, than of a common puncture, 
This is no other than axungia viperina, preſently 
rubbed into the wound. 

2. Any thing miſchievous. 

Where is this wiper, 
That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himſelf? Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. 

V1'PERINE. adj. [viperinus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a viper. 

VI EROS. adj. [wipereus, Lat. from vi- 
per.] Having the qualities of a wiper, 

My tender years can tell, 
Civil diſſention is a wip'rous worm, 
That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth, 
Shakeſpeare. 
We are peremptory to diſpatch 
This vif*rous traitor, | Shakeſpeare. 
Some vip'rous critick may bereave 
Th' opinion of thy worth for ſome defect. 

| Daniel's Muſephilus. 

VIrER's buglo/5. u. . [echium, Lat.] A 
plant. 

Each flower is ſucceeded by four ſeeds, which 
are in form of a viper's head. Miller. 

Viees's grafs. u. %. ¶ ſcorzonera, Lat.] A 
plant. 10 — 

VIRA'GO. u. J. [Latin.] 

1. A female warriour; a woman with the 
qualities of a man. 

Melpomene is repreſented like a wirego. or 
manly lady, with a majeſtic and grave countenance. 
Peacham. 

To arms! to arms! the fierce virago cries, 
And ſwift as lightning to the combat flies. Pepe. 

2. It is commonly uſed in deteſtation for 
an impudent turbulent woman. 

Vr'RELAY. 2. /. [wirelay, wirelai, Fr.] 


A ſort of little ancient French poem, 


that conſiſted only of two rhymes and 
ſhort verſes, with ſtops. L' Acad. 


The mournful muſe in mirth now liſt ne maſk, 
As ſhe was wont in youngth and ſummer days 
But if thou algate luſt like virelays, 
And looſer ſongs of love to underſong. Spenſer. 

The band of flutes began to play, 
To which a lady ſung a virelay + 
And ſtill at every cloſe ſhe would repeat 
The burden of the ſong, The daiſy is ſo ſweet. 
f Dryden. 
VI“ KEN T. adj. ¶ virens, Lat.] Green; 
not faded. 

In theſe, yet freſh and wirent, they carve out the 

figures of men and women, Brown's Vulgar Err. 


Derham. 


__—— 


q 


1 


tter ve; 
from verge, French.] A dean's "2.4 
Suppoſe him now a dean compleat f 

Devoutly lolling in his ſeat; 7 

The filver virge, with decent pride, 

Stuck underneath his cuſhion fide, Swift 
VIRGIN. ». J. [ vierge, Fr. Virgo, Lat.] 
1. A maid; a woman unacquainted wit 

men. | 
This aſpect of mine hath fear'd the valiant: 
The beſt regarded virgins of our clime a 
Have lov'd it too. Shaker 
5 Senſeleſs bauble 1 
Art thou a feodary for this act, and look'ſt 
So vir gin- like without? Shakeſeare's Cymbelin; 
The damſel was very fair, and a virgin. 5 
Geneſis, xxiv. 
Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 3 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Shale{tezr: 
Much leſs can that have any place, D 
At which a wirgin hides her face. Crs 
2. A woman not a mother, Unuſual, 
Likeſt to Ceres in her prime, 
Yet virgin of Proſerpina from Jove. 2 
3. Any thing untouched or unmingled; 
any thing pure; as, virgin honey, 

Tapers of white wax, commonly called Virgin 

wax, burn with leſs ſmoke than common yellow 


17. 


wax. 3 : Boyle, 
I have found virgin earth in the peat-marſhe: or 
Cheſnhire. N ocdevard. 


Below the upper was a deep bed of ſand only, 
which I weighed together with the virgiz-mould, 

8 Der bam. 

4. The ſign of the zodiac in which the tun 
is in Auguſt. | 

Thence down amain by Leo and the Virgin, 

8 ; Milter. 

VI ROIN. adj. Befitting a virgin; ſuit- 
able to a virgin; maidenly, 

Can you blame her then, being a maid, yet 
roſed over with the virgin crimſon of modeſty, if 
ſhe deny the appearance of a naked blind boy ? 

Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

What ſays the filver with her virgin hue ? Sha, 

With eaſe a brother overcame 
The formal decencies of wirgin ſhame. Cœsoſq. 

As I look upon you all to be ſo many great blei- 
ſings of a married ſtate; ſo I leave it to your choice, 
either to do as I have done, or to aſpire after higher 
degrees of perfection in a virgin ſtate of life. Lan, 

To VIRGIN. v. 2. [a cant word.] To 
play the virgin. | 
| A kiſs 
Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge, 
I carried from thee, my dear; and my true lip 
Hath wirgin'd it e er ſince. Shakeſpeare's Orriclanuts 
Vi'RGINAL, adj. | from virgin.] Maiden; 
maidenly ; pertaining to a virgin. 
On the earth more fair was never ſeen, 
Of chaſtity and honour virginal. Fairy Queen 
Tears virginal 
Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 
And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 
Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. f. 

Purity is *a ſpecial part of this ſuperſtructure, 
reſtraining of all deſires of the fleſh within the 
known limits of conjugal or wirginal chaſtity. 

2 Hammond's Fundameria's 

To V'RGINAL., v. z. To pat; to ftrixe 
as on the virginal. A cant word. 

Still virgina/ling upon thy palm. Shakeſpeare. 

VIRGIN AL. 2. J. I more uſually vi. 
A muſical inſtrument ſo called, becauſe 


commonly uſed by young ladies. 
The muſician hath produced two meansof ſtrain- 
ing ſtrings. The one is topping them with the 
finger, as in the necks of lutes and viols; the 
other is the ſhortneſs of the ſtring, as in barps and 
virginals. N Bacon. 
VIX CI NIT Y. 2. / [virginitas, Latin. 
Maidenhead ; unacquaintance with 2 
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You do impeach your modeſty too much, 

=. truſt the opportunity of night, 

and the ill counſel of a deſert place, 

Th the rich worth of your virginitye Shakeſp. 

1 N ral virginity of itſelf is not a ſtate more ac- 
rr to God; but that which is choſen in order 

ws conveniencies of religion, and ſeparation 

dom worldly incumbrances. . | 1 

\TRILE. adj. [virilis, Lat.] Belonging 

to man; not puerile ; not feminine. 

VierbiTY» 1. /+ [wirilite, Fr, virilitas, 

Lat. from wirile.] 5 

% Manhood; character of man. 


; ade generous advances to the borders 
ee. Rambler. 


of virility. f : ti n 
„ Power of procreation. 
be great E maRterical was paſt, before they 


y; for none begat children before the age of 
lixty-fivCe : Brown, 
Vigut LION. 1. / properly ermilion. A 
red colour. nes 
Egle, the faireſt Nais of the flood, 

With a wermilion dye his temples ſtain'd. Roſcom. 
Viaroal. adj, [virtuel, Fr. from vir- 
ne.] Having the efficacy without the 
ſenſible or material part. 


dlerefore wood into ſmith's water, and try whether 
it will not harden. Bacon. 
Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, without 
communication of ſubſtance. Bacon. 
Love not the heav*nly ſpirits ? And how their love 
Expreſs they ? by looks only ? or, do they mix 
radiance? virtual, or immediate touch? Milton. 
$ Every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual pow'r, and warm'd. Milt. 
Neither an actual or virtual intention of the 
ind, but only that which may be gathered from 
the outward acts. Stilling fleet. 
Vierua"LITY, . J. [from virtual.] Ef- 
ficacy. | 
In one grain of corn there lieth dormant a 
<*tuc/;ty of many other, and from thence ſome- 
times proceed an hundred ears. Brown's Yulg, Err. 


egect, though not materially. 

They are virtually contained in other words ſtill 
continued. Hammonds Fundamentals. 

Such is our conſtitution, that the bulk of the 
propie a irtually give their approbaticn to every 
thing they are bound to obey. Addiſon. 
DVI TV ATE. v. a, [from wirtue.] To 
make efficacious. Not uſed, 

Potable gold ſhould be endued with a capacity 
of being aſũmilated to the innate heat, and radical 
moifturez or at leaſt virtuated with a power of 
eererating the ſaid eſſentials. Harvey. 
WRTUE. 2. /. [ virtus, Latin. ] 

„ Moral goodneſs: oppoſed to vice. 

Either Im miſtaken, or there is virtue in that 

Falkaf, Shateſpearc. 
if there 's a power above us, 

Aa that there is, all nature cries aloud 

rough all ker works, he muſt delight in virtue, 


ure, 
8 aud that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
: Addiſen. 
1 Virtue only makes our bliſs below. Pope. 
te The character of prince Henry is improved by 
*14kefpeare 3 and through the veil of his vices and 
mezularities, we ſee a dawn of greatneſs and wir- 
\ po __ Shakeſpeare Illuſtrated. 
.] „ A particular moral excellence. 
ule In Belmont is a lady, 
And fhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
an- Ok nond'rous virtues. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
the , Remember all his 2#rtwes, 
the nd ew mankind that goodneſs is your care. Add. 
and Medicinal quality, | 
acer. a All bleſt ſecrets, 
in.] zu unpubliſh'd wirtues of the earth, 
nab. 


Taylor. | 


besst children, or gave any teſtiniony of their vi- 
8 


Metalline waters have virtual cold in them. Put 


ViztTuallyY., adv. [from virtual.] In] 


the vit of that time. 


* 


N 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt 
that feedeth upon the mountains; and that with- 

out wirtue from thoſe that feed in the vallies. 
3 Bacon. 

4. Medicinal efficacy. 

An eſſay writer muſt practiſe the chymical me- 
thod, and give the virtue of a full draught in a few 
drops. Addiſon. 


5. Efficacy; power. Before virtue is uſed 
ſometimes by and ſometimes ; by in 
virtue is meant in con eguence of the wir- 
fue. 

If neither words nor herbs will do, I'll try 
ſtones ; for there 's a virtue in them. L'Eftrange. 
Where there is a fall purpoſe to pleaſe God, 


there, what a man can do, ſhall, by virtue thereof, 
be accepted. Seuth. 


They are not ſure, by virtue of ſyllogiſm, that 
the concluſion certainly follows from the premiſes. 
Locke. 
This they ſhall attain, partly in virtue of the 
promiſe made by God; and partly in virtue of 
piety. Atterbury. 
He ufed to travel through Greece, by virtue of 
this fable, which procured him reception in all the 
towns. | | Addiſon. 
6. Acting power. 
Jeſus knowing that virtue had gone out of him, 
turned him about. Mark, v. 30. 


7. Secret agency; efficacy, without viſible 
or material action. 
She moves the body, which ſhe doth poſſeſs; 
Vet no part toucheth, but by virtue's touch. Davies. 
8. Bravery; valour. 
Truſt to thy ſingle virtue; for thy ſoldiers 
Took their diſcharge. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The conqueſt of Paleſtine with ſingular virtue 
they performed, and held that kingdom ſome few 
generations, Raleigh. 
9. Excellence; that which gives excel- 
lence. - | 
In the Greek poets, as alſo in Plautus, the œco- 
nomy of poems is better obſerved than in Te- 
rence; who thought the ſule grace and virtue of 


the forcing in of jeſts. Ben Jon ſan. 
10. One of the orders of the celeſtial hie- 


rarchy. 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virthes, 
pow'rs. ; Nilton. 


A winged virtue through th' etherial f&y, 
From orb to orb unwearied doſt thou fly, Tickel. 


ViRTUELESS. adj, [from virtue. 

1. Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue. 

2. Not having efficacy ; without operating 
qualities, 

All ſecond cauſes, together with nature herſelf, 
without that operative faculty which God gave 
them, would become altogether ſilent, wirtueleſs, 
and dead, : Raleigh. 

Virtucleſs fne wiſh'd all herbs and charms, 
Wherewith faite men increaſe their patients' harms. 


Fairfax, 
Some would make thoſe glorious creatures wir- 
tucleſs. Hakewn!l. 


VIRTUO'SO. . ,. {Italian.] A man ſkill- 


ed in antique or natural curioſities ; a 


architecture. 

Methinks thoſe generous wirtzoſs dwell in a 
higher region than other mortals. Glanville, 

Virtusſa, the Italians call a man who loves the 
noble arts, and is a critick in them. And amongſt 
our French painters, the word wertueux is under- 
ſtood in the ſame ſigui fication. Dryden. 

This building was beheld with admiration by 
Tatler. 


Showers of rain are now met with in every wa- 
ter-work 3 and the wirtuo/os of France covered a 


Ie aidant and remediate, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


little vault with artificial now. 
5 


3 


their fable, the ſticking in of ſentences, as ours do 


man ſtudious of painting, ſtatuary, or 


Addiſon. | 


NIR 
VFRTUOUS. adj. [from — : 
1. Morally good: applied to perſons and 


practices. 
If his occaſion were not virtucus, 
I ſhould not urge it half ſo faithfully. Sbaleſpeare. 
Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror. Shake/p. 
What ſhe wills to do or ſay, 
Is wiſeſt, virtuouſef, diſcreeteſt, beſt. Milten. 
Favour'd of heav'n, who finds 
One virtucus rarely found, 
That in domeſtick good combines: , 
Happy that houſe ! his way to peace is ſmooth. ' 
Milton» 
Since there is that neceſſity of it for God's ſer- 
vice, and all virtucus ends, it cannot in its own 
nature be a thing offenſive and unlawful to us. 
| Ketticwwell, 
2. [Applied to a woman.] Chaſte. 
Miſtreſs Ford, the modeſt wife, the wirtuous 
creature, that hath the jealous fool to her huſband ! 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. Done in conſequence of moral goodneſs, 
Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 
But oft to wirtuous acts inflames the mind. Dryd. 
Conſider how often, how powerfully you are 
called to a virtuous life, and what great and glori- 
ous things God has done for you, and to make 
you in love with every thing that can promote his 
glory. Lao. 
4. Efficacious; powerful. 
Before her gates, hill-wolves and lions lay; 
Which with her virtuous drugs fo tame ſhe made, 
That wolf nor lion would one man invade. 


Chapman, - 
With one wirtucus touch, th' arch-chemic ſun _ 


Produces, with terreſtrial humour mix'd, 
Here in the dark, ſo many precious things. Milton. 


5. Having wonderful or eminent properties. 


Out of his hand 


That virtucus ſteel he rudely ſnatch'd away. Spenſer - 


Lifting up his virtucus ſtaff on high, 
He ſmote the ſea, which calmed was with ſpeed. 
Spenſers 


He own'd the wirtucas ring and glaſs. Milton. 


6. Having medicinal qualities. 


Some obſerve that there is a virtucus bezoar, 


and another without virtue; the virtuous is taken 

from the beaſt that feedeth where there are theria- 

cal he bs; and that without virtue, from thoſe that 

feed where no ſuch herbs are. Bacon. 
The ladies ſought around 


For virtuous herbs; which gather'd from the ground, 


They tqueez'd the juice, and cooling ointment 
mades Dryden. 
VIE TUOUSLY, adv. [from virtuous.] In 


a virtuous manner; according to the 


rules of virtue. | 
The gods are my witneſſes, I deſire to do virtu- 
ouſly. Sidney. 
In ſum, they taught the world no leſs virtusuſly 


how to die, than they had done before how to live. 


: Hooker, 
They that mean wirtuouſly, and yet do fo, 


The devil their virtue tempts not, they tempt heav'n. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Not from gray hairs authority doth flow, 
Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow; 
But our paſt life, when virtucuſly ſpent, 


Maſt to'our age thoſe happy fruits preſent. Denham. - 
The coffeeman has a little daughter four years - 


old, who has been wirtuouſly educated. Addiſon. 


Vi'RTUuOUSNESS. 2. /. [from wirtuous.}. 
The ſtate or character of being virtuous. . 
Many other adventures are intermeddled ; as . 


the love of Britomert, and wirtwoufneſs of Bel- 
phæbe; and the laſciviouſneſs of Helenora. Spenſer. 


Vr'RULENGE. T2. | from .wirulent, Þ 


VrzuLtency. F Mental poiſon ; malig- 
nity ; acrimony of temper; bitterneſs. 

Diſputes in religion are mingled with viruleney 

and bitterneſs, 

Men by unworthy. malice and impotent vira- 


lence had highly diſobliged him. Fell. 


18 


Decay of Piety. 
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VIS 


It inſtils into their minds the utmoſt virulenee, 
inſtead of that charity which is the perfection and 
ornament of religion. Addiſon. 
The whigs might eaſily have maintained a ma- 
jority among the clergy, if they had not too 
much encouraged intemperance of ſpeech, and vi- 
rulence of pen, in the moſt proſtitute of their Ry 
Swift. 
VI“ AHLEN r. adj. [ virulent, Fr. virulentus, 
_ Latin] 
1. Poiſonous; venemous. | 
2. Poiſoned in the mind; bitter; malig- 
nant. 
VI KUILENTLY. adv. [| from virulent.] 
Malignantly ; with bitterneſs. 


\ Vrsacs. . /. [vi/age, Fr. vi/aggio, Ita- 
lian.) Face; countenance ; look. It 
is now rarely uſed but with ſome ideas 


of diſlike or horrour. a 
| . | Phebe doth bchold 

Her ſilver viſage in the wat'ry glaſs, 

Decking with liquid pear! the bladed graſs. Shak. 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 

She l flea thy wolfith viſage. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Whereto ſerves mercy, 
But to confront the wiſage of offence ? 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


With hoſtile frown, 
And viſage all inflam'd, firſt thus began. Miltcn. 
By the rout, that raade the hideous roar, 
His gory viſage down the ſtream was ſent ; 
Down the ſwift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore. Milt. 
Love and beauty ſtill that viſage grace; 
Death cannot fright em from their wented place. 
i Waller. 
To VI'SCERATE. v. a. [viſcera, Latin. ] 
To embowel ; to exenterate. 
VISCID. adj. [ viſcidus, Latin.) Gluti- 
nous ; tenacious. | 
V1iscrpirty. 2. . [from viſtid.] 
1. Glutinouſneſs; tenacity ; ropineſs. 
This motion in ſome human creatures may be 


weak, in reſpect to the wiſcidity of what is taken, 
fo as not to be able to propel it. Ardbuthnot. 


2. Glutinous concretion. 


Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viſcidi- 


ties by their ſtypticity. Foyer. 
Visco'siTY. 2. /. [wviſce/ite, Fr. from 
viſcous.] 
1. Glutinouſneſs ; tenacity. 

The air being mixed with the animal fluids, 
determines their condition as to rarity, denſity, 
wiſceſity, tenuity. | Arbuthb net. 

2. A glutinous ſubſtance. 

A tenuous emanation, or continued efluvium, 
after ſome diſtance, retracteth unto itſelf, as is 
obſervable in drops of ſyrups, and ſemina! viſcęſi- 
ties. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


VISCOUNT. . /. [wvicecomes, Latin. ] 

Viſcount fignifies as much as ſheriff; between 
which two words there is no other difference, but 
that the one comes from our conquerors the Nor- 
mans, and the other from our anceſtors the Sax- 
ons. Viſccunt alſo fignifies a degree of nobility 
next to an earl, which is an old name of office, but 
a new one of dignity, never heard of amongſt us 
till Henry VI. his days. Cœ aul. 


Visco'unTEss.' . [ from vviſcount. 
Viſcount and viſcounteſi are pronounced 
Vicount and vicountęſs.] The lady of a 
viſcount; a peereſs of the fourth order. 

V1'scous, adj. [vi/quenzr, Fr. wViſcoſus, 
Lat.] Glutinous ; ſticky ; tenacious. 

The cauſe of the ſcouring virtue of nitre is, 
that it hath a ſubtile ſpirit, which ſevereth and di- 
videth any thing that is foul and viſcous. Bacon. 

| Holly is of fo viſccus a juice as they make bird- 
lime of the bark, | Bacon. 


VISION. 2. /: 


vis 


viſible.) 
ble by the eye, 


upon the dimneſs of the light they are beheld by. 

. : Boyle. 

2. State of being apparent, or openly diſ- 
coverable ; conſpicuouſneſs. 


perpetual viſibility of the church, and he brings 
it to prove that it ceaſed to be a true church. 

; Stilling flect. 

In theſe, the wifbility and example of our vir- 

tues will chiefly conſiſt, Regers's Sermons. 

VISIBLE. 2. J. Perceptibility by the eye. 

Viſibles work upon a looking-glats, which is like 

the pupil of the eye; and audibles upon the places 
of echo, which reſemble the cavern of the ear. 


Bacon, 
Vr's1BLE. adj. [vi/ible, French; vifebilis, 
Latin, ] 


1. Perceptible by the eye. 
On this mount he appeared; under this tree 

Stood wiſeble 3 and I 

Here with him at this fountain talk' d. Milton. 

Each thought was viſible, that roll'd Qithin, 

As through a cryſtal caſe the figur'd hours are ſeen. 

Dryden. 

A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre 

with great advantage ; but if he degenerate from 

his line, the leaſt ſpot is wiſible on ermine. Dryd. 
What 's true beauty, but fair Virtue's face, 

Virtue made viſible in outward grace? Young. 
2. Diſcovered to the eye. 

If that the heavens do not their viſible ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf, Ne: 
Like monſters of the deep. Shaleſp. King Lear. 


3- Apparent; open ; conſpicuous, 


The factions at court were greater, or more 
viſible than before. Clarendon, 


V1'$1BLENESS. 7. /. [ from v:/ible.] State 


or quality of being viſible. 


VIS IBL. adv. | from vifble.] In a man- 


ner perceptible by the eye. 
The day being viſibly governed by the ſun, is a 


much as is occaſioned by the advance of the ſun 
in his annual contrary motion aloag the ecliptick, 


By the head we make known more wi/ibly our 
ſupplications, our threatenings : enough to ſee the 
face, and to underſtand the mind at half a word. 

Dryden. 
von, Fr. v, Latin. ] 
1. Sight; the faculty of ſeeing. 


Anatomiſts, when they have taken off from the 


coat called the dura mater, can then ſee through 
the thinner coats, the pictures of objects lively 
painted thereon. And theſe pictures, propagated 
by motion along the fibres of the optick nerves 
into the brain, are the cauſe of viſſon. 
ES Newton's Opticłs. 
Theſe theorems being admitted into optics, 
there would be ſcope enough of handling that ſci- 
ence voluminouſly, after a new manner; not only 
by teaching thoſe things which tend to the perfec- 
tion of viſion, but alſo by determining mathemati- 
cally all kinds of phenomena of colours which 
could be produced by refractions. Nerot. Optic ts. 
2. The act of ſeeing. | 
Viſion in the next life is the perfecting of faith 
in this; or faith here is turned into v there, 
as hope into enjoying. Ham. Practical Catechiſm. 
3. A ſupernatural appearance; a ſpectre ; 


a phantom. 
The day ſeems long, but night is odious ; 


% 


ViorBrLITY. 2. Je [viſfibilitè, Fr. from 
1. The ſtate or quality of being percepti- 


The colours of outward objects brought into a 
darkened room, do much depend for their wiſvility 


They produced this as an inſtance againſt the . 


VISION ART. Ia. / L viſſonnaire, French, 
Vi'stonisT. F One whoſe imaginatio 


little longer than the revolution of the equator ſo 


1 viſit her with my prayers; 


Pe 
2. [In ſcriptural language.] To fen 


bottom of the eye that outward and moſt thick 


3. To ſalute with a preſent. 


4. To come to a ſurvey, with judicial 


To VIstr. wv. 2. To keep up the int 


. 7 . veri 
No fleep, but dreams; no dreams, but wifiens | VISIT. 2. J [wvifite, Fr. from the 
- : * F. 


ſtrange, £ 5 


VIS 

Laſt night the very gods ſhew'd me a "mY 

Sale, % 
} 


| God's mother deigned to appear to me 


And, in a viſion, full of majeſty, 
Will'd me to leave my baſe vocation, Sb. Her, 
Him God vouchſaf'd I 
To call by viſion, from his father's houſe 
Into a land which he will ſhew him. Ait. Par Lt 
4. Adream ; ſomething ſhewn in a dream. 
A dream happens to a ſleeping, a yi. 
ion may happen to a waking man, 4 
dream is ſuppoſed natural, a viſion ni 
raculous ; but they are confounded 
His dream returns ; his friend appears Rs 
The murd'rer 's come; now help, or I am faint 
"Twas but a viſon ſtill, and Viſions are but 1211 ; 
: is 594, 
The idea it any thing in our mind no ” 
proves the exiſtence of that thing, than the * 
of a dream make a true hiſtory, ; 2 
VI“sToN ART. adj. (vi ffonnaire, Fr, from 
viſion.] 
1. Affected by phantoms ; diſpoſed to re 
ceive impreſſions on the imagination. 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 
Or lull to reſt the vif-nary maid. 
. . Pope's Eliſa to Air 
2. Imaginary; not real; ſeen in a dream; 
perceived by the imagination only, 
The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſeiy bray's 
The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary maid, 
: D. ber 
If you have any ſkill in dreams, let me Eggs 
whether I have the ſame place in the real hex: 
that I had in the viſionary one. Audis: 
Our victories only led us to further 27/77. 
proſpects; advantage was taken of the farz:in 
temper which ſucceſs had wrought the nation vp 
- . So, Ts, 


is diſturbed. | 

This account exceeded all the Nottambulic 
viſionaries IJ have met with. 
The lovely viſionary gave him perpetual urea 


Turne 


hath 


* neſs. Female Q your 
To VI'SIT. v. a. [vifiter, French; viſio wour 

Latin. ] 5 
1. To go to ſee. - OY 


You muſt go viſit the lady that lies in,— 
but 1 cannot go thithe 

Sbabeſpeure's Corida 
Virgins viſited by angel pow”rs. 


good or evil judicially. N 
When God wifteth, what ſhall I we him 
0, XIII. 14 

Thou ſhalt be <ifited of the Lord with thund 

= Ia. xx. 0 

God wiſit thee in good things. Judi, 1: 
That venerable body is in little concert 4: 
what manner their mortal enemies inten ts 55 
them, whenever God ſhall h/ us with $0 tits 
event, d 


Samſon wifted his wife with a kid. 
Judges, *. 


thority. | 91 f 
The biſhop ought to 2 /r his dioceſe _ 
in perſon. | * 


courſe of ceremonial ſalutations # 
houſes of each other. . 

Whilſt the was under her mother ze 5 
to be genteel, to live in ceremony, to - 25 
at nights, to be in the folly of every 19% 1. 
always wviſtirg on Sundays. 


4: ford 
] 


ino to ſee another. 
The — of going to {ee ano. 


v. 
eſteare, 


en, VI. 


gain: 
i ſ2igl 
van. 
Dod, 
10 more 
Fo 1 

Liz, 
from 


inatiol 


mbuli o 
Turn 
l urea 


Qutxnt 


vt 


in. — 
) thithe 
orialany 

Pep 
'0 ſen 


ver him 
XIII. 14 
thund 


Xxx | 


. 
ö III. * 
ern 310 
d do tie 
0 fatal 


Sui 
(a XV, 
cial 


every! 
Ay. 


VIS 


ed or accidental vit, let ſome one 
fn l ber which may be agreeable, and read 
w_ b atts. 
Wien 1d make fewer wi/its, or not be 
oman would m x „ 

5 f mikadlve, they would neither of them find 
bal {> hard to be affected with religion. Law. 
VisrrankE. adj, {from viſit.] Liable 

{0 be viſited. g : : 
All hoſpitals built fince the reformation, are 

bia e by the king or lord chancellor. 

5260 Ayliſfè's Parergon. 
Fs rANT. 2. [from vπσt.] One who 
goes to ſee another. 


T, find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, 
Not unperceiv'd of Adam, who to Eve, 
White the great viſita approach'd, thus _ 
| ilton, 
One viſit begins an acquaintance; and when 
the <iſrart comes again, he is no more a ſtranger. 
Siäoutb. 
Edward the firſt, who had been a viſtant in 
Spain, upon action in the Holy Land, fixed both 
ds by the meaſures of the Eaſt. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Orier'd that a wiſitant fo long ſhould wait 
- Camark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate, 
Inftant he flew. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Acquainted with the world, and quite well bred, 
Dua receives her wiſitants in bed. Yeung. 
VisrTaTION. 2. J. [vifito, Latin. 
1. The act of viſiting. 
He comes not 
Like to his father's greatneſs; his approach, 
90 out of circumſtance and ſudden, tells us, 
Tis not a viſitation fram'd, but forc'd 
By need and accident. Shakeſp. Winter*s Tale. 
What would you with the princeſs ? —— 
—— Nothing but peace and gentle wi/taticne 


Shakeſpeare. 
2, Object of viſits. 

O flow*rs, 
My early wiftaticn, and my laſt. Hilton's Par. Loſs. | 
4 [YV/rtation, Fr.] Judicial viſit or per- 
ambulation, | 
Your grace, in your metropolitical wi/tation, 
hath begun a good work, in taking this into 
your religious conſideratton; and you have endea- | 
woured a reformation. White. 
The bihop ought to viſit his dioceſe every year 

in perſon, unteſs he omits the ſame becauſe he 


ur pou 


would not burthen his churches ; and then ought | 


to end his arch-deacon, which was the original of | 


the arch-deacon's wiſttation. an, 2 


„ Judicial evil ſent by God ; ſtate of ſuf - 
fering judicial evil. 

That which thou doſt· aot underſtand when thou 
wedeſt, thou ſhalt underſtand in the day of thy 
alen. For many ſecrets of religion are not 
perceived till they be felt, and are not felt but in 
the day of a great calamity. Taylor. 

Communication of divine love. 


The moſt comfortable viſitations God hath ſent |' 


mer. from above, have taken eſpecially the times 
a prayer as their moſt natural opportunities. 
Hecker. 
UerrarorR 1A L. adj. [from ver.] Be- 

longing to a judicial viſitor. | 

Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of 
dai mon right execute this vntatoria/ power in his 
uchdeaconry: but others ſay, that an archdeacon 
as a <iſratyrial power only of common right per 
Pedum fmplicis ſerutinii, as being biſhop's vicar. 


"17 > * 
Aulie's Parergon. i 


Vreir kB. r. . [from wi/it.] 

. * who comes to ſee another. 

de 5 400 to lock up honeſty and honour from: 
de acceſs of gentle Vi/itors, 


fere, 
Cone : i | Shakeſf e. 
zumptives of this degree entertain their vi- 
fers with 


beat of going here and there. 


He alone | 


Shakeſpeare. 1 


7 . 4 
ou lee this confluence, this great flood of vi- 


ſtrange rambling diſcourſes of their in- 


VIS 


L have a large houſe, yet I ſhould hardly prevail 
to find one wifiter, if I were not able to Ba him 
with a bottle of wine, Swift to Cay. 

2. [ Viſiteur, Fr.] An occaſional judge; 
one who regulates the diſorders of any 

ſociety. 

The viſiters expelled the orthodox; they, with- 
out ſcruple or ſname, poſſeſſed themſelves of their 
colleges. Motten. 

To him you muſt your fickly ſtate refer; 
Your charter claims him as your iter. Garth, 

Whatever abuſes have crept into the univerſi- 
ties, might be reformed by ſtrict in unctions to 
the wiſftors and heads of houſes. | 

Swifr's Project for the Advancement of Religiin. 

Vr'srve. adj. [viff, French; wi/zs, Lat.] 

Formed in the act of ſeeing. 

This happens when the axis of the vive cones, 
diffuſed from the object, fall not upon the ſame 
plane; but that which is conveyed into ene eye 
is more depreſſed or elevated than that which en- 
ters the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


V1i'sxomr. . /. [corrupted from phy/iog- 
nomy.] Face; countenance, Not in ule. 
Twelve gods do fit around in royal ſtate, 
And Jove in midſt with awful majeſty, 
To judge the ſtrife between them ſtirred late: 
Each of the gods by his like vim 
Each to be known, but Jove above them all, 
By his great looks and pow'r imperial. Spenſer. 
VI'SOR. 2. / [This word is variouſly 
written, vi/ard, wiſar, viſor, wizard, 
vizor, I prefer w2/or, as neareſt the 
Latin wvi/us, and concurring with vi- 
ſage, a kindred word: ere, French.) 
A maſk uſed to disfigure and diſguiſe. 


See VIZARD. 

I fear, indeed, the weakneſs of my government 
before, made you think ſuch a maſk would be 
grateful unto me; and my weaker government 
ſince, makes you pull off the vir. Sidney, 

This loutiſh clown is ſuch that you never ſaw 
ſo ill-favoured a viſar; his behaviour ſuch, that 
he is beyond the degree of ridiculous. © Sidney. 

By which deceit doth maſk in wifor fair, 

And caſt her colours dyed deep in grain, 
To feem like truth, whoſe ſhape ſhe well can fain. 
Spenſer. | 

But that thy face is, vier- like, unchanging, 

Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 
J would eflay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh. ö 
Shakeſpeare. | 
| One /or remains, 
And that is Claudio; I knuw him by his bearing. 
Shakeſpeare. 

T he Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable for 
cruelty, might, perhaps, in their wars uſe a head- 
Piece, or gor. Broome s Odyſſey. 

Swarms of knaves the vixor quite diſgrace, 
And hide fecure behind a naked face. Young | 
V1's0RED. adj. [from wiſer.] Maſked. 

Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul de- 

ceiver! | 

Haſt thou betray'd my credulous innocence 

With wiſor'd faiſhood and baſe forgery? Milton. 
STA. n. ſ. [Italian.] View ; proſpect 

through an avenue. 

In St. Peter's, when a man ſtands under Ne 


dome, if he looks upwards, he is aſtoniſhed at the 


ſpacious hollow of the cupala, that makes one 

of the beautifuleit v, tizat the eye can paſs 

through. Azdijon on Italy. 
T be finiſh'd garden to the view 

Its vitas opens, and its al:cys green. 


, Thomſon's Spring. 
VrsuaL. adj. [wi/uel, French.] Uſed in 


An eye thruft {..:th ſo as it hangs a pretty diſ- | 
tance by the wifual nerve, hath been without any 
power of fight; and yet, after being replaced, re- 
covered fights. 


ſight ; excrciting the power, of fight ; | 
inſtrumental to fight, 1 


My 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


VIT 
Nor thinke my hurt offends me; for my fire 
Can ſoone repoſe in it the viſual fire. Chapman. 
- The air, his cer 
No where ſo clear, ſharpen'd his viſual ray 
To objects diſtant far. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Then purg'd with euphraſy and rue 
The wiſual nerve; for he had much to ſee. Milton. 
VITAL. adj. [witalis, Latin.) 
1. Contributing to life; neceſſary to life. 
His heart, broken with unkindneſs and afflic- 
tion, ſtretched ſo far beyond his limits with this 
exceſs of comfort, as it was able no longer to keep 
ſafe his vital ſpirits. | | Sidney · 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair; 
The ſun's mild luftre warms the vital air. Pope. 


2. Relating to life. 
Let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord, and vile-reproach. _ 
"RE Shakeſpearts 
On the rock a ſcanty meaſure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a- pace. Dryden 


L 


3. Containing life. | 
Spirits that live throughout; 
Vital in every part; not as frail man, 
In intrails, heart, or head, liver or reins, 
Cannot but by annihilating die. Mile. Par. Left. 
On the watry calm 
His brooding wings the ſpirit of God outſpreads; 
And vital virtue infus'd, and val warmth 


Throughout the fluid maſs. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 


4. Being the ſeat of life. 
The dart flew on, and pierc'd a vital part. Pope. 


5. So diſpoſed as to live. Little uſed, and 


rather Latin than. Engliſh. 

Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the 
birth of the ſeventh month to be wiral, that of 
the eighth mortal; but the progreſſion thereto to 


be meaſured by rule. Browns. 
6. Eſſential ; chiefly neceſſary. 
Know, grief 's viral part 

Conſiſts in nature, not in art. Bp. Corbet. 


VITA“ILITY. z. . [from vital.] Power: 
of ſubſiſting in life. 

Whether that motion, vitality and operation 
were by incubation, or how elſe, the manner is 
only known to God. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

For the ſecurity of ſpecies produced only by ſeed, 
providence hath endued all ſeed with a laſting vi- 
tality, that if by any accident it happen not to ger- 
minate the firſt year, it will continue its fecundity 
twenty or thirty years. | Ray. 

Vi'TALLY. adv. from vital.] In ſach: 
a manner as to give life. 

The organical ſtructure of human bodies, where- 
by they are fitted to live and move, and be witally 
informed by the ſou}, is the workmanſhip of a moſt 
wiſe, powerful, and beneficent maker. Bentley. 


Vr'Tars.. 2. /- [Without the ſingular. ]: 


Parts eſſential to life. 
By fits my ſwelling grief appears, 
In riſing ſighs, and falling tears, 
That ſhow too well the warm defires,.. 
The filent, flow, conſyming fires, .. 
Which on my inmoſt vitals prey, 
And melt my very ſoul away. 


Philips. 


| VI TELLARY. 2. , [from witellus, Lat.] 


The place. where the yolk of the egg. 
ſwims in the white. 

A greater difficulty in the doQrine of eggs is, 
how the ſperm of the cock attaineth into every 
egg; fince the witel/ary or place of the yolk is very 
high. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

To VF TIATE: v. a. [vitzo, Latin.] To 
deprave ; to ſpoil ;_ to make. leſs pure. 
The ſun in his garden gives him the purity of 
Filible objects, and of true nature before ſhe was 
vitiated by luxury. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
The organs of ſpeech are managed by ſo many 
muſcles, that ſpeech is not eaſily deſtroyed, though 
often ſome what witiates as to lame particular let- 
ters. | Halder. 
| SPITIER 2 


III 
Spirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting 
a fermentation of thoſe wjtiated humours, precipi- 
tate into putrid fevers. Harvey. 

This undiſtinguiſhing complaiſance will witiate 
the taſte of the readers, and miſguide many of 
them in their judgments, where to approve and 
where to cenſure. - © Garth. 

A tranſpoſition of the order of the ſacramental 
words, in ſome men's opinion, witiates baptiſm. 

| Abyliffe's Parergon. 

VITIATION. z. /. [from witiate.] De 

privation ; corruption, 

The foreſaid extenuation of the body is im- 
puted to the blood's witiation by malign putrid va- 
pours ſmoking throughout the veſſels. 

Harwey on Conſumptions. 

To VITILTTIGATE. v. 2. [witio/us and 

litigo, Latin.] To contend in law liti- 
giouſly and cavillouſly. 

V1TILITIGA'TION. 2. J [from vitiliti- 

gate.) Contention ; cavillation. 
I'll force you, by right ratiocination, 

To leave your witilitigation. Hudibras. 

ViTtrio'sLTyY. 2. /. [from vitioſus, Lat.] 
Depravity; corruption. 

He charges it wholly upon the corruption, per- 
verſeneſs, and vitigſity of man's will, as the only 
cauſe that rendered all the arguments his doctrine 
came clothed with, unſucceſsful. Scauth. 

VILTIOUS. adj. [ vicieux, Fr. witio/us, 

Latin. ] 

1. Corrupt; wicked; oppoſite to virtuous. 
It is rather applied to habitual faults, 
than criminal actions. It is uſed of per- 

ſons and practices. 

| | Make known 
It is no vitious blot, murder, or foulneſs 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace. 
| | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Witneſs th' irreverent ſon 
Of him who built the ark; who for the ſhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curſe, 
© Servant of ſervants," on his witious race. Milton. 
Wit 's what the virjovs fear, the virtuous ſhun ; 
By fools 'tis hated, and by knaves undone. Pope. 
No troops abroad are ſo ill diſciplined as the 
Engliſh; which cannot well be otherwiſe, while 
the common ſoldiers have before their eyes the 
viticus example of their leaders. Swift. 
2. Corrupt ; having phyſical ill qualities. 
| When vitious language contends to be high, it 
is full of rock, mountain, and pointedneſs. 
| Ben Jonſon. 
Here, from the viticus air and fickly ſkies, 
A plague did on the dumb creation riſe. Dryden. 

V1'TIOUSLY. adv. | from witious. ] Not 
virtuouſly; corruptly. | 

V1 TiovusNEss. 2. / from witious.] Cor- 

ruptneſs; ſtate of being vitious. 
When we in our vitiorſneſs grow hard, 
The wiſe gods ſeal our eyes. Shakeſpeare. 

What makes a governor juſtly deſpiſed is witiou/- 
neſi and ill morals. Virtue muſt tip the preacher's 
tongue and the ruler's ſcepter with authority. 

South. 

VITREOUS. adj. [ witre, Fr. witreus, 

Lat.] Glaſſy; conſiſting of glaſs ; re- 
ſembling glaſs. 

The hole anſwers to the pupil of the eye; the 
cryſtalline humour to the lenticular glaſs ; the dark 


— 


room to the cavity containing the vitreous humour, 


and the white paper to the retina. Ray cu the Creat. 
When the phlegm is too viſcous, or ſeparates 
Into too great a quantity, it brings the blood into 
a morbid ſtate: this viſcous phlegm ſeems to be 

the witreous petuite of the antients. 
| | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Vri'TREOUSNESS. 2. , | from vitreous. ] 


Reſemblance of glaſs. 
VI'TRIFICABLE. adj. [from witrificate.] 
Convertible into glaſs. | 

2 


* 


1 
To VITRIFICATE. v. a. [ vitrum and 
Facio, Latin.) To change into glaſs. 


We have metals vitrificated,.and other materials, 
beſides thoſe of which you make glaſs, Bacon. 
VIiTRIFICA'TION. a. /, [witrification, Fr. 
from vitrificate.] Production of glafs ; 
act of changing, or ſtate of being 
changed into glaſs. h 
For witrification likewiſe, what metals will en- 
dure it? Alſo, becauſe witrification is accounted 
a kind of death of metals, what witrification will 
admit of turning back again, and what not? 


Bacon's Phyſical Remarks. 


If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groſſer 
part itſelf run and melt; as in the making of or- 


dinary glaſs; and in the vitrificatian of earth in | 


the inner parts of furnaces ; and in the witrifica- 
tien of brick and metals. Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 

Upon the knowledge of the different ways of 
making minerals and metals capable of witrificaticn, 
depends the art of making counterfeit or ficti- 
tious gems. Boyle on Colours. 


To Vi TRIFY. v. a. [vitrifier, French; 
vitrum and facio, Latin.) To change 
into glaſs, 


Metals will vitrify; and perhaps ſome portion 


of the glaſs of metal vitriped, mixed in the pot of 
ordinary glaſs metal, will make the whole maſs 
more tough. Bacon. 
Iron- lag, vitrifed, has in it cortices incompaſ- 
ſing one another, like thoſe in agats. Wocdæoard. 
To VI“ TAI. vp. 2. To become glaſs; to 
be changed into glaſs. 

Chymiſts make veſſels of animal ſubſtances cal- 
cined, which will not witrify in the fire: for all 
earth which hath any ſalt or oil in it, will turn to 
glaſs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Vri'TRIOL. 2. /. [vitriol, Fr. vitriolum, 
Latin.] 
Vitriol is produced by addition of a metallick 
matter with the foſſil acid ſalt.  Wiedward. 
I rubbed it with the vi- ſtone. Vi em. Surgery. 
Vi'TRIOLATE. Nadi. [wvitriole, Fr. from 
VII TrRIOLATED. { witriolam, Latin.] Im- 
pregnated with vitriol ; conſiſting of vi- 
triol. $7 
Iron may be diſſolved by any tart, ſalt, or witrio- 
lat:d water. Bacon, 
The water having diſſolved the imperfeCtiy cal- 
cined body, the vitriolute corpuſcles ſwimming in 
the liquor, by their occurſions conſtituted little 
mailes of vitriol, which gave the water they im- 
pregnated a fair izris/ate colour. Beyle. 
ViT&1O'LICK.] adj. [ vitrioligue, French; 
VI rRIOTLOus. F from vitriolum, Latin.] 
Reſembling vitriol; containing vitriol. 
Copperoſe of Mars, by ſome called ſalt of ſteel, 
made by the ſpirits of vitriol or ſulphur, will, 
after ablution, be attracted by the loadſtone: and 
therefore whether thoſe ſhooting ſalts partake but 
little of Reel, and be not rather the witriofors ſpirits 
fixed unto ſalt by the efiuvium or odour of ſteel, 
is not without good queſtion. Brown's Fug. Err. 
Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taite, but 
mixed with a ſmatch of a witriolick. 
Grew's Mu ſæ um. 
By over-fermentation or long-keeping, wine be 
comes ſharp, as in hock, like the witriolick acidity. 


Flyer. 


VI'TULINE. adj. [vitulinus, Latin.] Be- 
longing to a calf, or to veal. Bailey. 
V1iTU'PERABLE. ad). [ vituperabilis, Lat.] 
Blameworthy. Ainſworth, 
To ViTu PERATE. v. a. [ viſuperer, Fr. 
vitupero, Lat.] To blame; to cenſure. 
ViTUPERA'TION. z. . [vituperatio, Lat. 


Blame; cenſure. 
Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from 


| any cavil or wituperation of raſure. Ajliffe's Parer. | 


— 


i 
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VIVA CIOUsò. adj. vivax, Latin.) "1 

1. Long- lived. 2. 
Though we ſhould allow them their gg: 7 
calm and equability of heat, they will never 2 13 
to prove, that therefore men would be ſo RO, Viv 
as they would have us believe, 4 fr 
2. Spritely ; gay; active; lively, ® | 
Ve VA'C IOUSNESS, Ju. . [vivaci;, p lov 
VivaciTY. J trom Vvwacicyy,) Viv 
1. Livelineſs ; ſpritelineſs, L 
He had a great vivacity in his countenance, | 
: Dri, al 
2. Longzvity ; length of lik, * dar 
Fables are raiſed concerning the «jog; g 37 * 
deer: for neither are their geſtation nor — 2 
ſuch as may afford an argument of long life. kw 
Brown's Vilzar Fw... to 
2 * gar Err, ] 

3. Power of living. : 

. They are eſteemed very hot in ofen, 1. 00 
will, in a convenient air, ſurvive ſome 40 ths co 
loſs of their heads and hearts; {> vigorous i; thi 5 
vivacity. "mos ww 
ber 2 Bl, 

Vrvary. #./. {vivariun, Lat.] Ay. ? 
ren. DS Ainſaort), to! 
Vive. adj. L, Fr. vivus, Latin.) Lively; Viv 
forcible; preſſing. IN 

By a vive and forcible perſuaſion, he more! hi 67 
to a war upon Flanders, Ban \ 

Vi'vency. . J. [vi vo, Latin.] Manner unt 
of ſupporting or continuing life, or v:. no 
getation. — 

Although not in a diſtinct and indiſputable wy G 
of wivency, or anſwering in all points the prop:re hos 
of plants, yet in inferior and deſcending cantity. ind 

tions they are determined by ſeminalities. y 
Brown's Vulgar Erri-i, 7 
Vi'ves. z. /. A diſtemper among horſes, thei 

Vives is much like the ſtrangles; and the chief win 
difference is, that for the moſt part the ſtrangley Vi 
happen to colts and young horſes while they 2 
at graſs, by feeding with their heads downwards; 10 
by which means the ſwelling inclines more to the op 
jaws; but the wives happens to horſes at any zz* 2 
and time, and is more particularly ſeated in th: & 
glands and kernels under the ears. Farric'; Dig. = 

VIVID. agj. [vividas, Latin.) 5 
1. Lively; quick; ſtriking. pur! 

The liquor, retaining its former v colur, WA 
was grown clear again. Bit 

To make theſe experiments the more manifeſt vin 
ſuch bodies ought to be choſen as have the fulet 1 
and moſt vivid colours, and two of taoſe bodies WI 
compared together. Net. A 

Ah! what avail his gloſſy varying ds; We 

The vivid green his ſhining plumes untold; 
His painted wings, and breaſt that flames wita E 
gold? | Pet. \ 
2. Spritely ; active. 1 1 
Body is a fit workhouſe for ſpright'y, vivid fi. \ 
culties to exerciſe and exert themliclyez iu. Let. B 

Where the genius is bright, and the imagination 1 
vivid, the power of memory may loſe its me end 
ment. | br 1 mod 

VIVID Lx. adv. | from vivid, | Wi = 
life; with quickneſs ; with ſtrengtl. : 0 

In the moon we can, with excellent telzicopty ge 
diſcern many hills and vallies, whercot ſome if tr 
more and ſome leſs vividly illuſtrates ; 1 
have a fainter, others a deeper ſhave. Beyie cn 2 * 

Senſitive objects affect a man, 1? the _ 12. 
this preſent life, much more warmly ard > 1 A 
than thoſe which affect only Eis ne Fog a - 
mind. | NI ue 

Vr'viDNEss. 2. /. [from vwd.] Lite; 
vigour; quickneſs. Gir- Bro 
VIVTPICAL. adj. [vivificus, Lat. Bain I 
4 25 oh 
To VIVI'FICATE. v. 4. Wer mT 4 
1. To make alive; to inform Will n! "Is 
to animate. | * 


2. To 


cur. 
tate of 
111 
ct, bis 


S-ytÞs 
Lites 
Gir- 


* 
6 
Lief. 


Lat.] 


life; 


, To 


2. To reco 


, 


za Rb. 2. J. [wifiere, Fr. 


ver from ſuch a change of form 
as ſeems to deſtroy thg eſſential proper- 
A chymical term. | 
n. f. [vivification, Fr. 
from wivifcate.] The act of giving life. 
If that motion be in a certain order, there fol- 
lowerh wivification and figuration. Bacon. 


ties. 


Vivi'FICK. 44%. [wivifique, Fr. vivificus, 


i iving life; ing alive 
in.] Giving life; making alive. 
Latin] the ſun's ſalutary and Vivifick beams, 
all motion would ceaſe, and nothing be left but 
darknels and death. © Ray. 


9% ViviryY. Ve 4. [ vivifier, French; vi- 


«1s and facio, Latin. ] To make alive; 
to animate; to endue with life. 

{t hath been obſerved by the antients, that there 
m that breedeth in old ſnow, of a reddiſh 


3 dull of motion; which would ſhew 


er Bo hath in it a ſecret warmth, elle it 
could hardly wivify. Bacon. 


Sitting on eggs doth vi, not nouriſh, Bacon. 
Gut-worms, as ſoon as wvivified, creep into the 
gomach for nutriment. Harvey on Conſumptions. 


Vivi'PaROUS. Adj. [vivus and pario, Lat.] 


Bringing the young alive: oppoſed to 
OUIPArOUS. | 5 
When we perceive that batts have teats, it 1s not 
vnreaſonable to infer, they give ſuck ; but whereas 
no other flying animals have theſe parts, we can- 
rot from them infer a viviparous excluſions 
| Brown's Vulftar Errcurs. 
Their ſpecies might continue, though they had 
deen viviparous3 yet it wauld have brought their 
individuals to very ſmall numbers. 
| Mere againſt Atheiſm. 
If birds had been wiviparous, the burthen of 
their womb had been ſo great and heavy, that their 
wings would have failed them. Ray on the Creation, 


VixEx. 1. / | 


Vixen, or fixen, is the name of a ſhe-fox : other- 
viſe applied to a woman whoſe nature and condi- 
tion is thereby compared to a ſhe-fox. Yerftegan. 

O! when ſhe's angry, ſhe is keen and ſhrewd; 
She was a vixen when ſhe went to ſchool; 

And though the be but little, the is fierce. Shak. 

See a pack of ſpaniels, called lovers, in a hot 
purſuit of a two-legged vixen, who only flies the 
whole loud pack, to be fingled out by one. 

Wycherley, 


Viz. adv. [This word is videlicet, written 


with a contraction.] To wit; that is. 
A barbarous form of an unneceſſary 
word. 
That which ſo oft, by ſundry writers, 

Has been applied t' almoſt all fighters, 

More juſtly may b' aſcrib'd to this, 

Than any other warrior, vix. 

None ever acted both parts bolder, 

Both of a chieftain and a ſoldier. Hudibras. 

The chief of all figns which the Almighty 
endued man with, is human voice, and the ſeveral 
modifications thereof by the organs of ſpeech, wiz. 
the letters of the alphabet, formed by the ſeveral 
motions of the mouth. Holder. 

Let this be done relatively, viz. one thing 
breater or ſtronger, caſting the reſt behind, and ren- 
Gring it leſs ſenſible by its oppoſition. 

Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


See VISO R.] 
4 maſk uſed for diſguiſe, : 
Let the ſuits of the maſkers be graceful, and 
ſach as become the perſon when the wizards are off. 


5 Bacon. 
AÆſchylus 

Erought wizards in a civiler diſguiſe. Roſcommon. 
A lie is like a wizard, that may cover the face 
indeed, but can never become it. South. 
Ye hall know them by their fruits, not by their 
well or ill living ; for they put on the wizard of 

ſeeming ſanctity. „ 
I. 


[ 


þ 


5 3 


* 
— 


| 1 
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He miſtook it for a very whimſical. ſort of 


. maſk; but upon a nearer view he found that ſhe | 
. Addiſon. || 


held her wizard in her hand. - 


To VI z ARD. vv. a. [from the noun.] To 
maſk, 3 
a Degree being vixarded, 

Th' unworthieſt ſhews as fairly in the maſk, Shak. 
Vrzies. . / [properly Wazir.] The 
prime miniſter of the Turkiſh empire. 

He made him wizier, which is the chief of all 
the baſſas. Kinolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
This grand wizier preſuming to inveſt 
The chief imperial city of the weſt ; 
With the firſt charge compell'd in haſte to riſe, 
His treaſure, tents, and cannon, left a prize. 
Waller. 
ULCER. ». ſ. [ulcere, Fr. ulcus, Latin.] 
A fore of continuance; not a new 
wound. 
Thou anſwer'ſt, the is fair; 
Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice 
Shakeſpearce 
My ulcers ſwell, 


Corrupt and ſmell, Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
Inteſtine ſtone and ulcer, colick pangs. Milron. 
While he was drefiing that opening, other ab- 

ſceſſes were raiſed, and from the ſeveral apoſtema- 
tions finuous ulcers were made. Viſeman's Surgery. 
To U'LCERATE. v. a. To turn to an ul- 
cer. 8 
To U'LCERATE. v. a. [ulcerer, Fr. ulcero, 


Latin. ] To diſeaſe with ſores. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the 
part ulcerated; others upon the continual afflux of 
lacerative humours. ; Harvey. 

An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the 

blood, in ſuch as have their lungs «/cerated. 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ULCERA'TION. 2. / [ ulceration, French; 
ulceratio, from ulcero, Latin.] 
1. The act of breaking into ulcers. 
2. Ulcer ; ſore. 

The effects of mercury on alcerations are mani- 

feſt. | Arbuthnt. 
U'LcERED. adj. [ulcers, Fr. from ulcer.] 
Grown by time from a hurt to an ulcer. 

Z/Eſculapius went about with a dog and a ſhe- 
goat ; the firſt for licking ulcered wounds, and the 
goat's milk for the diſeaſes of the ſtomach. 

Temple. 
U'L.czrous. adj. [ulceroſus, Latin.] Af- 
flicted with old ſores. 
Strangely viſited people, 
All ſwoln and ulcerous, he cures. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

An ulcerous diſpoſition of the lungs, and an 
ulcer of the lungs, may be appoſitely termed cauſes 
of a pulmonique conſumption. 

| Harvey on Conſumptions. 
U"L.cxRouUSNEsS. 2. % {from ulcerous. 
The ſtate of being ulcerous. 


UrLioiNous. adj. [uligingſus, Lat.] Slimy; 


muddy. 

The uliginous lacteous matter taken notice of in 
the coral Aſhings upon the coaſt of Italy, was only 
a collection of the coralline particles. MWoodwward, 


ULTIMATE. adj. [ultinus, Lat.] In- 
tended in the laſt reſort; being the laſt 
in the train of conſequences. 

I would be at the worſt; worſt is my port, 
My harbour, and my «/timate repoſe. Milton. 
Many actions apt to procure fame, are not con- 
ducive to this our ultimate happineſs. Addiſon. 
The ultimate allotment of God to men, is really 
a conſequence of their own voluntary choice, in 
doing good or evil. ERogers's Sermons. 


ULTIMATELY. adv. [from ultimate.] In 
the laſt conſequence. 


Charity is more extenſive than either of the two 


4 


other graces, which center u/timately in ourſelves ; 


* 


U MB 


ts t 
for we believe, and we hope for our own ſalcesꝛ bu 


love, which is a more difintereſted principle, carries 
us out of ourſelves, into defires and endeavours of 
promoting the intereſts of other beings. Atterbury. 

Truſt in our own powers ultimately terminates 


in the friendſhip of other men, which theſe advan- 


tages aſſure to us. Rogers. 

ULI MuITY. =. . [ultimus, Latin.] The 

laſt ſtage ; the laſt conſequence. A word 
very convenient, but not in ufe, 

Alteration of one body into another, from eru- 

dity to perfect concoction, is the ultimity of that 

proceſs, - | Bacon, 


ULTRAMARINE. #. /. [ultra and mari- 


nus, Latin.] One of the nobleſt blue 
colours uſed in painting, produced by 
calcination from the ſtone called lapis 
lazuli. Hill. 


Others, notwithſtanding they are brown, ceaſe 
not to be ſoft and faint, as the blue of «/tramarine. 
BE | Dryden, 

UrTRAMARINE. adj. [ ultra marinus, 
Lat.] Being beyond the ſea; foreign. 
Ainſworth, 
ULTRAMONTANE. adj. ¶ ultramontain, 
Fr. ultra montant, Lat.] Being be- 
yond the mountains. 
ULTRAMUNDANE. adj. [ultra and nun- 
dus, Latin.] Being beyond the world. 
ULTRO'NEOUS. adj. Lultro, Latin. ] Spon- 
taneous ; voluntary, | 
U'MBEL. 2. J. In botany, the extremity 
of a ſtalk or branch divided into feveral 
edicles or rays, beginning from the 
ame point, and opening ſo as to form 
an inverted cone. 
UnBELLATED. adj, In botany, is ſaid 
of flowers when many of them grow to- 
gether in umbels. Dictionary. 
UußETTLIFEOus. adj. [umbel and fero, 
Latin.] In botany, being a plant that 
bears many flowers, growing upon many 
footſtalks, proceeding from the ſame 


centre; and chiefly appropriated to ſuch 


Plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of 
five leaves, as fennel and parſnip. Did. 
UuBER. 2. / | | 
1. Unber is a ſad colour; which grind 


with gum- water, and lighten it with a 


little ceruſe, and a ſhive of ſaffron. 


Peacham. 
I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of amber ſmirch my face. Sal. 
Umbre is very ſenfible and earthy; there is no- 

thing but pure black which can diſpute with it. 
's Dryden. 
The umbres, ochres, and minerals found in the 
fiſſures, are much finer than thoſe found in the 
ſtrata. Wwrdwward. 


2. A fiſh. [rhymallus, Latin.] 


The amber and grayling differ as the Eerring and 


pilcher do: but though they may do fo in other na- 
tions, thoſe in England differ nothing but in their 
names. : WLyiton's Angler. 


UuBERED. adj. [from wnber or umbra, 
Lat.] Shaded ; clouded, | 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 


night . 
Fire anſwers fire ; and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


UMBILIiCAL. adj. [umbilicale, Fr. from 


umbilicus, Lat.] Belonging to the navel. . 


Birds are nouriſhed by umbilical veins, and the 
navel is manifeſt a day or two after excluſion, 

Z&rown's Vulger Errourse 
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In a calf, the umbilica! veſſels terminate in eor- 
tain bod es divided into a multitude of carneous 
Papillze, received into ſo many ſockets of the coty- 
ledons growing on the womb. Ray. 

UMBLEs. 2. / [umbles, Fr.] A deer's en- 
trails. Dictionary. 
UMBO. 2. /. [ Latin.] The pointed boſs, 
or prominent part of a buckler. 
Thy words together ty'd in ſmall hanks, 
Cloſe as the Macedonian phalanx ; 
Or like the zmbo of the Romans, 
Which fierceſt foes could break byno means. S<vift. 
UuBRAGE. 2. . [ombrage, French.] 
1. Shade; ſkreen of trees. 
| O, might I here 
In ſolitude live ſavage ; in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To ſtar or ſun-light, ſpread their unbrage broad, 
And brown as evening! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Men ſwelt'ring run : 
To grots and caves, and the cool umbrage ſeek 
\ Phili $s 


Of woven arborets. 6 
2. Shadow; appearance. 
The reſt are umbrages quickly diſpelled; the 
aſtrologer ſubjects liberty to the motions of 
heaven. Bramball agairft Hobbes. 
The opinion carries no ſhew of truth nor um- 
Brage of reaſon of its ſide. Moodavard. 
Such a removal of the metal out of one part of 
the maſs, and collecting of it in another, has 
milled ſome, and given umbrage to an opinion, that 
the: is a growth of metal in ore expoſed to. the 
alr. Weiodward on Foſſils. 
3 Reſentment ; offence ; ſuſpicion of in- 
jary. 

Although he went on with the war, yet it ſhould 
be but with his ſword in his hand, to bend the 
ſtiffneis of the other party to accept of peace: and 
{> the king ſhould take no wmbrage of his arming 
ard proſecution. | Bacon 

UMZ#RA'G#® OUS. adj. [ombragieux, Fr.] 
Snady ; yielding ſhade. 


Umbragecus grots, and caves of cool receſs. 


Milton. 
Walk daily in a pleaſant, airy, and zmbrageous 
garden. Harvey. 


Phe ſtealing tower is ſcarce to patter heard, 
Beneath th* umbrageons multitude of leaves. 
: . Thomſon. 
UMBR a" GEOUSNESS. 2. . [from umbra- 
geous,] Shadineſs. | 
The exceeding uwmbrageouſneſs of this tree, he 
compareth to the dark and ſhadowed life of man; 
through which the ſun of juſtice being not able to 
pierce, we have all remained in the ſhadow of 
death, till it ple4ſed Chriſt to climb the tree of the 
croſs, for our enlightening and redemption. Ral. 
UMnBRA'TILE. adj. [umbratilis, Lat.] Be- 
ing in the ſhade. | [ 
UMBREL. 1. /. | from umbra, Latin.]' 
UmBRELLA.y A fſkreen uſed in hot 
countries to keep off the ſun, and in | 
others to bear off the rain. N 
I can carry your umbrella, and fan your ladyſhip. 


Dryden. | 

Good houſewives, 
Defended by th' umbzella's oily ſhed, ; 
Safe through the wet on-cliaking pattens tread. | 


Gay. 
UMBRIERE> #. . The viſor of the hel. 
met. 7 Spenſer. 

UuBROSI1T I n. /. I umbraſus, Lat.] Sha- 
dineſs ; excluſion of light. | 
Oiled paper becometh more tranſparent, and 

admits the vifible rays with much leſs ambreſity. 

Brown's Vulgar Fur. 
VU mPIRAGE. 2. . [from 4mpire.] Arbitra-:; 
tion; friendly deciſion of a controverſy. 
U'uyIRE. 2. . [ This word Minſpeav, with 


' But as ſwayne unkent fed on the plaines, 


UNA 


from an pere, Fr. a father.) An arbi- 
trator; one who, as a common friend, 
decides diſputes, It is by Brown taken 
ſimply for a judge, in a ſenſe not uſual, 
Give me ſome preſent counſel ; or, behold, 
"Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the ampire; arbitrating that, 
Which the commiſſion of thy years and art 
Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. Sbaleſp. 
uſt death, kind umpire of men's miſeries, 
With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence. 
Shakeſpeare. 


And made the echo umpire of my ſtraines. Brown. 
The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes not 
upon him to play the advocate for the chymiſts, 
but the umpire betwixt them and the r 
oy ople. 
The vaſt diſtance that fin had put between the 
offending creature and the offended Creator, fe- 
quired the help of ſome great umpire and inter- 
ceſſor, to open him a new way of acceſs to God; 
and this Chriſt did for us as mediator. South, 
The jealous ſes, that dare not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their own will as from the laws, 
You for their umpire and their ſynod take. Dryd. 
Among thoſe perſons, going to law was utterly a 
fault, being ordinarily on ſuch accounts as were too 
light for the hearing of courts and umpires. 
| . Kettlewwell, 


Un. A Saxon privative or negative par- 
ticle anſwerin 
* of the Greeks, on, Dutch. It is placed 
almoſt at will before adjectives and ad- 
verbs. All the inſtances of this kind of 
compoſition cannot therefore be inſert- 
ed; but I have collected a number ſuf- 
ficient, perhaps more than ſufficient, to 
explain it. . 

The examples however, though numerous, 
might have eaſily been made more; for almoſt 
every adjective has a ſubſtantive and an adverb ad- 
hering to it, as unfaithful, unfaithfulneſs, unfaith- 
fully. Unis prefixed to adjectives with their deri- 
vatives, as une pt, unaptneſs, unaptly ; and to paſſive 
participles, as Burt, unburt; fauoured, unfavoured : 
it is prefixed likewiſe to participial adjectives, as 
pleafing, unpleaſing, but rarely in. the verbal ſenſe 
expreſſing action; we cannot ſay, the dart flew un- 
wounding, though we ſay, the man eſcaped un- 
wounded. In and un may be thus diſtinguiſhed : To 
words merely Engliſh we prefix, un, as unfit; to 
words borrowed in the poſitive ſenſe, but made ne- 
gative by ourſelves, we prefix un, as generous, un- 
generous. When we borrow both words, we retain 
the Latin or French in, as elegant, inelegant; - 
tick, impolitick. Before ſubſtantives, if they have 
the Engliſh termination Teſs, it is proper to prefix 
un, as unfitneſs, ungraciouſneſss If they have the 
Latin or French terminations in tude, ice, or ence, 
and for the moſt part if they end in ty, the nega- 
tive in is put before them, as unapt, unaptneſs, in- 
aptitude; unjuſt, injuſtice ; imprudence z unfaithful, 
unfaithfulneſs, infidelity. 

UnaBa'SHED. adj. [from abaſped.] Not 


ſhamed ; not confuſed by modeſty, | 
_ © Earleſs on high, ſtood unabaſb'd De foe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. 
| Pope, 
UN ABI. E. adj. [from able.] 
1. Not having ability. With 76 before a 
verb, and for before a noun. 
The Amalekites ſet on them, ſuppoſing that 
they had been weary, and unable to reſiſt. 
Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
5 Zeal mov d 4 ; ” 
| To pleaſe thy gods thou didit it; gods unable 
T acguit themſelves, and proſecute their foes. 
Milton. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gad on the fair, 


And ſigh'd, and look d, and ſigh'd again. Dryden. 


to in of the Latins, and | 


UNA 

1 intended to put it in praQtic 
for the attempt of ſuch ens * Goch far wrath 
Man, under the diſadvantages of 3 Dod. 
fallen nature, was unable even to f. weak and 


happineſs worthy his reaſonable 8 idea of 


, ion, R 
2. Weak ; impotent. Len. 
A love that makes breath poor, and ſi 0 
Beyond all manner of ſo much I ee * 


UnaBO'LISHED. adj. | from abu | 
Not repealed ; remaining in force, 
The number of needleſs laws unabeliſhed doth 
weaken the force of them that are neceiſur;. 


. Healer, 
UxacckrTABLE. adj. [from acceptah 
Not pleaſing ; not ſuch as is well te. 
ceived. 

The marquis at that time was very unacceptb., 
to his countrymen. Clareng... 
Ti as indecent as znacceptable ; and all den ae 
willing to ſlink out of ſuch company, the ſober fo 
the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleaſzntref,, 

, Government of the Turns 

Every method for deterring others from the ike 
practices for the future, muſt be unacceptable wg 
diſpleaſing to the friends of the guilty, 

: Addijen's Freebie. 

If he ſkrinks from an unacceptable duty, there i 
a ſecret reſerve of infidelity at the bottom, 

Regeri's Sermin, 
Unacce'eTABLENESS. 2. /. from ung. 
ceptable.] State of not pleaſing. 

This alteration ariſes from the una ceprovlents 
of the ſubject I am upon. Collier ex Fd 

UN Acc TED. adj. [from accepted.) Nat 
accepted. 

By turns put on the ſuppliant, and the lord; 
Offer'd again the wnaccepted wreath, 

And choice of happy love, or inſtant death. Priv, 

Unacce'ss1BLENESS., 7. . [from ac 
bleneſs.] State of not being to be at- 
tained or approached. 

Many excellent things are in nature, which, by 
reaſon of the remoteneſs from us, and unacteſdl. 
neſs to them, are not within any of our faculties to 
apprehend, 


Unacco'MMODATED. adj. [from accm- 
modated.] Unfurniſhed with external 
convenience, | 

Unaccommodated wan is no more than ſuch a 
poor, bare, torked animal as thou art. Shoicfrare 

Unacco'MPANIED. adj. | from accin}a- 


nied.] Not attended. 
Seldom one accident, proſperous or aterſt 
cometh znaccompanied with the like. Haywards 
Unacco”MPLISHED. adj. | from accom 
pliſhed.] Unfiniſhed ; incomplete. 
Beware of death: thou canſt not die unyerjur 
And leave an rnacccmpliſh'd love behind. 
Thy vows are mine. Dagan 
The gods, diſmay'd at his approach, witer, 
Nor durſt their anaccompliſp'd crime purſue, Dri 


Unacco'UunTABLE. adj. [from accoun- 
able.] : 
1. Not explicable ; not to be ſolved by 
reaſon ; not reducible to rule. , 
I ſhall note difficulties, which are not =_ 
obſerved, though «accountable. Cm f 
The folly is ſo unaccountable, that ene nic * 
upon us for friends. | L my; 
There has been an wnaccountabie diſpolition 
late, to fetch the faſhion from the F _ 7 
What is yet more unaccountable, would he cc 
1 i ing jpotence. 
plain of their reſiſting his * e 
The Chineſe are an unacetuntable people, frau: 


ly compounded of knowledge aud ignorant. 

» - 7 1 Learrninfe 
| Baker's 1 + fe = 
is wholly #7 

Swiſh 


The manner whereby the ſoul and 
ed, and how they are diſtinguiſhed, 


great applauſe from Skinzer, * 
> — | 


4 


accountable to us. | 2. Not 
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2. Having no employment, 


Not ſubje&t ; not controlled, 5 

Uxacco'UNTABLY: adv. Strangely. 
The boy proved to be the ſon of the merchant, 
choſe heart had ſo unaccountably melted at the 
ſight of him. : Addiſon. 
UNA'CCURATE. ag. [from accurate. 
t exact. | : 
— uſing an wnaccurate way, defined the air 
to be in weight to water but as one to ſown Joes: 
ole. 

dred. Yy 
na CCURATENESS. *. h [from unaccu- 
rate.] Want of exactneſs. For this are 
commonly uſed inaccurate and inaccuracy. 
It may be much more probably maintained than 
hitherto, as againſt the unaccuratencſs and uncon- 
dudingreſs of the analytical experiments vulgarly 
to be relied on. Boyle. 
Uxaccu'sTOMED. adj. [from accuſtomed.) 

1. Not uſed ; not habituated : with 70. 

; 1 was chaſtiſed as a bullock anaccuſtomed to the 
oke. Fer. xxxi. 
The neceſſity of air to the moſt of animals un- 


-med to the want of it, may beſt be judged of 
Boyle. 


by the following experiments. 
2. New ; not uſual, 
I'll ſend one to Mantua, 
Where that ſame baniſh'd runagate doth live, 
Sball give him ſuch an unaccuſtom d dram, 
That he ſhall ſoon keep Tibalt company. Shakeſp. 
Their priſtine worth 1 
Tie Britons recolle&, and gladly change 
Sweet native home, for unaccuſtom d air. Philips. 
An old word ought never to be fixed to an un- 
accuflemed idea, without juſt and evident neceſſity. 
Watts's Logick, 
UxacxNO'WLEDGED. adj. | from acknow- 
lege.] Not owned. | 
The fear of what was to come from an unknown, 
at leaſt an unacknowwledged ſucceſſor to the crown, 
clouded much of that proſperity. . Clarendon, 
UxacqUa"tNTANCE. 2. / [from acquaint- 
ance.) Want of familiarity ; want of 
knowledge: followed by wth, 
The firſt is an utter wnacquaintance with his 


maſter's deſigns, in theſe words: The ſervant 

knoweth not what his maſter doth, South, 
UxacQUa"INTED. adj. [from — 
1, Not known; unuſual ; not familiarly 

known, . 

ne greatly grew amazed at the ſight, 

And the anacgquainted light began to fear. Spenſer. 
2. Not having familiar knowledge: fol- 

lowed by avith, 

Feſtus, an infidel, a Roman, one whoſe ears 
were unacquainted wvith ſuch matter, heard him, 
but could not reach unto that whereof he ſpake. 


Hooker, 
Where elſe | 
Shall J inform my unacquainted feet, 
In the blind mazes of this tangled world? Milton. 
Art thou a courtier, i 
Or Ja king? My ears are unacgudinted 
Harb ſuch bold truths, eſpecially from thee. 
Denham. 
Youth, that with joys had unacguainted been, 
Envy'6 grey hairs, that once good days had ſeen, 
; Dryden. 
Let us live like thoſe who expect to die, and 
then we ſhall find that we feared death only be- 
Jule We were undcquainted with it. 

"II Wake's Preparation for Death. 
Us a CTIVE. adj. | from active. 
1. Not briſk ; not lively. 

dihy people commend tame, unactiue children, 
Tale they make no noiſe, nor give them any 
trouble, Locke. 


; Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
ppornted, which declares his dignity z 
le other animals «native range, 1 


Aud of their doings God takes no account. Milton. 


3. Not buſy ; not diligent. 


I 


UNA 


: His life, + 
. Private, unact ive, calm, contemplative 77 . 
Little ſuſpicious to any king. 2 Milton, 
An homage which nature commands all under- 
ſtandings to pay to virtue; and yet it is but a faint, 
unacitve thing; for, in defiance of the judgment, 
the will may fill remain as much a ſtranger to 
virtue as before, South, 
4. Having no efficacy. 
In the fruitful earth 
His beams, unactive elſe, their vigour find. Milton. 


Una"cTuaTED. adj, Not actuated. 
The peripatetick matter is a mere wunatuated 
power. Glanwille, 
Unapmi'RED. adj. Not regarded with 
honour, 
"Oh! had I rather wnadmir'd remain'd 
In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land, 


Where the gilt chariot never marks the way ! Pope. | 


Unapo'reD. 44. Not worſhipped, 
Nor was his name unhcard, or unader'd, 
In ancient Greece. 


UNnapo'RNED. adj, Not decorated; not 
embelliſhed, | 
The earth, till then 
Deſert and bare, unſightly, anadorn'd, 
Brought forth the tender graſs. Milt. Par. Leſt. 
But hoary winter, #nadorn'd and bare, 
Dweils in the dire retreat, and freezes there. 
Addiſon, 
Unapve'nTUROUS. adj, Not adventu- 
TOUS. 
The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modeſty 
Irreſolute, unhardy, unadvent*rous. Milt. Par. Rep. 


UnapviistD. adj. 


1. Imprudent ; indiſcreet. 
Madam, I have unadwis'd 


Deliver'd you a paper that I ſhould not. Shakeſp. | 


2. Done without due thought ; raſh. 
This contract to-night 
Is too raſh, too vnadwis'd, too ſudden, 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to be, 
Ere one can ſay, It lightens. Shak, Rem. and Jul. 
Theſe proſperous proceedings were turned back 
by the «nadviſed forwardneſs of divers chief coun- 
ſellors, in making fudden and unreaſonable altera- 
tions. Hayæbvard. 
Specifick conformities can be no unadviſed pro- 


ductions; but are regulated by the immediate effi- 


ciency of ſome knowing agent. Glanville, 


Un apvr'sEDLY. adv, Imprudently; raſh- 
ly; indiſcreetly. 

A ſtrange kind of ſpeech unto Chriſtian ears; 
and ſuch as, I hope, they themſelves do acknow- 
ledge unadviſedly uttered. Hooker. 

What man's wit is there able to ſound the depth 
of thoſe dangerous and fearful evils, whereinto our 
weak and impotent nature is inclinable to fink it- 
ſelf, rather than to ſhew an acknowledgment of 
error in that which once we have unadviſedly taken 
upon us to defend, againſt the ſtream of a contrary 
publick reſolytion ? Hooker, 

What is done cannot be now amended ; 

Men ſhall deal wradwiſedly ſometimes, 
Which after-hours give leiſure.to repent of. Shak. 

A word unadviſedly ſpoken on the one ſide, or 

| miſunderſtood on the other, has raiſed ſuch an 
averſion to him, as in time has produced a perfect 
hatred of him, South, 


UnaDuULTERATED. adj, Genuine; not 
ſpoiled by ſpurious mixtures. 

I have only diſcovered one of thoſe channels, 
by which the hiſtory of oar Saviour might be con- 
veyed pure and unadulterated. 

Addiſon en the Chriſtian Religion. 
UNAPPE'CTED, ad. 
1. Real ; not hypocritical. 
They bore the king 
To lie in ſolemn fate, a publick fight: 


Miltcn. 


| 


| 


UN A 

Groans, cries, and howling fill the crouded place, 

And wnaffeFed ſorrow ſat on eviry face. Dryden. 
2. Free from affectation; open; candid; 

ſincere. 

The maid improves her charms 
With inward greatneſs, unaffecied wiſdom, 
And ſanctity of 3 , 


Of ſofteſt manners, uraffeffed mind 5 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind, Pepe. 
3. Not formed by too rigid obſervation of 
rules ; not laboured. : 
Men divinely taught; and better teaching 
The ſolid rules of civil government, 
In their majeſtic, anafßected ſtile, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. Milton. 


4. Not moved; not touched; as, he /at 
unaffected to hear the tragedy. ' 
UnarFECTEDLY. adv. Really; without 
any attempt to produce falſe appear- 
ances, 
He was always unafefed!y cheerful; no marks 


of any thing heavy at his keart broke from him. 
Locke. 


moving the paſſions. 


UNAFFLI"CTED. adj. Free from trouble. 
My unafflicted mind doth feed 
On no unholy thoughts for benefit. 
Dariel's Muſophilus. 
UN ACGCREET ABLE. adj, Inconſiſtent; un- 


ſuitable. | 7 
Advent'rous work ! yet to thy pow'r and mine 

Not unagrecable, to found a path 

Over this main, from hell to that new world. Milt. 


UnAaGREE"ABLENESS. #. / Unſuitable- 


neſs to; inconſiſtency with. n 
Papias, a holy man, and ſcholar of- St. John, 
having delivered the millennium, men choſe rather 
to admit a doctrine whoſe unagreeableneſs to the 
goſpel economy rendered-it ſuſpicious, than think 
an apoſtolick man could ſeduce them. 
© - Decay of Piety. 
UNnA"tDABLE. adj, Not to be helped. 
The congregated college have concluded, 
That labouring art can never ranſom nature 
From her Anaidable eſtate. Sbabeſpcars. 
Uv A IDE D. adj. Not aſſiſted; not helped. 
Their number, counting thoſe th' unaided eye 
Can ſee, or by invented tubes deſcry, 
The wideſt ſtretch of human thought exceeds. 
Blackmores 
Una"tMInG. adj, Having no particular 
direction. 
The noiſy culverin, o'ercharg'd, lets fly, 
And burſts, unajning, in the rended ſky; 
Such frantick flights are like a madman's dream, 
And nature ſuffers in the wild extreme. Granville. 


Una"xixnG. adj. Not feeling or cauſing 
pain. | 
Shew them th' anaking ſcars which I would hide, 
As if I had received them for the hire 


Of their breath only. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
UnAa"LIENABLE. adj, Not to be trans- 
ferred, 


Hereditary right ſhould be kept ſacred, not fram 
any unulienable right in a particular family, but to 
avoid the conſequences that uſually attend the am- 
bition of competitors. Sæoift. 

UxaLiLla'yeD. adj. Not impaired by bad 
mixtures. | 
_ Unallayed ſatisfactions are joys too heavenly ta 


fall to many men's ſhares on earth. Boyle, 
UxALLI ID. adj. 
1. Having no powerful relation. F 
2, Having no common nature; not cone 


He is compounded of two very different ingredi- 


P 


ents, ſpirit and matter; but how ſuch ꝝnallied and 
3D3 diſproportioned 


Adgdiſen's Cates | 


UnaFFECTING. adj. Not pathetick ; not 
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K$ſproportioned ſubſtances ſhould act upon each 


other, no man's learning yet could tell him. 
Collier on Pride. 


UNna"LTERABLE. adj, Unchangeable ; im- 
mutable. 


The law of nature, conſiſting in a fixed, unal- 
terable relation of one nature to another, is indiſ- 


penfable. . | 
The fixt analterable laws, 
Settling the ſame effe on the ſame cauſe. Creech. 
The truly upright man is inflexible in his up- 
rightneſs, and unalterable in his purpoſe. Atterbury. 
UnAa'LTERABLENESS. 2. /. Immutabi- 

lity ; unchangeableneſs. 

This happens from the unalterableneſs of the cor- 
puſcles which conſtitute and compole thoſe bodies. 


Wedward. | 


UNA'LTERABLY, &dv, 
immutably. 
Retain #zalterably firm his love intire. 


Unchangeably ; 


Milten's Paradiſe Leſt. | 


The day and year are ſtandard meaſures, becauſe 
they are unalterably conſtituted by thoſe motions. 


Holder on Time. 


Una'LTERED. adj, Not changed; not 
_ changeable. 


It was thought in him an unpardonahle offence 
to alter any thing ; in-us intolerable, that we ſuffer 
any thing to remain unaltered. , Hocker. 

To whom our Saviour, with «>altrr'@ brow : 
Thy coming nither, though I know. thy ſcope, 

I bid not, of forbid. Milton. 

To ſhew the truth of my nalter'd breaſt, : 
Know, that your life was-giv*n at my requeſt. 

. Dryden. 

Since theſe forms begin, and have their end, 

On ſome unalter d cauſe they ſure depend. Dryden, 
Grains and nuts paſs often through animals an. 
alter d. 

Amongſt the ſhells. that were fair, unaltered, and 
free from ſuch mineral infinuations, there were 
ſome which could not be matched by any ſpecies 
of ſhell-fiſh now found upon the ſea-ſhores. 

 Wiagward's Natural Hiftery. 
Unana'zeD. adj. 
from aſtoniſhment. - | 


y 
Though at the voice much marvelling ; at length 


Not unamaz'd, ſhe thus in anſwer ſpake. Milton. 


Uxanus1'TIOUs. adj. Free from ambi- | 


only of the excellency of a human ſoul, but of its 


_ My humble muſe, in unambitions ſtrains, 
- Paints the green foreſts, and the flow*ry. plains. 
| ES Pape. 
Lam one of thoſe unambiticus people, who ky 
love you forty years hence, | Pope. 


UnamME"NnDABLE. adj. [ inemendabilis, La- 


tin.} Not to be changed for the better. 
He is the ſame man; ſo is every one here that 
you know: mankind is #namendable. 


UNACTMIA B R. adj, Not raifing love. 
Thoſe Who repreſent religion in an «namiable 


Aght, are like the fpies ſent by Moſes to make a | 
diſcovery of the land of promiſe, when, by their | 


reports, they diſcouraged the people from entering 
upon it. Addiſor's Spectator. 
Theſe men are fo well acquainted with the un- 
amiable part of themſelves, that they have not the 
confidence to think. they are really beloved. 


Addiſon's SpeRator. 


Nor are the hilts unamiable, whole tops 
To heav'n aſpire. Philips. 
Una"naLYsSeD. adj. Not reſolved. into 
imple parts. 


Some large cryſtals of refined and unenalyſed (| 


nitre, appeared-to have each of them fix flat ſides. 

i 0 Boyle. 
Una"ncnoretD.. adj. Not anchored. 
A port there is,.inclos'd on either ſide, 

Where ſhips-may-reft, ct er d, and unty d. 

| ö 2 Pope. 


South. | 


Arbuthnot. 4 


Not aſtoniſhed-; free 


Pope to Swift. | 


UNA 


UxSANE LED. a. [un and knelt.) With- 
out the bell rung. This ſenſe I doubt. 
Thus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cut off, ev'n in the bloſſoms of my fin, 
Unhouſel'd, unanointed, unanel d. | 
UN ATN IMA TBD. adj, Not enlivened ; not 


viviged. 


part kindled into life, and part a lump of unin- 


UN ANITMIT V. z. /. [unanimite, French. 
Agreement in deſign or opinion. 


are of infinitely greater conſequence, than the ſame 
party aiming at the ſame end by different views. 
Addiſon, 


nimis, Latin.] Being of one mind; 
agreeing in deſign or opinion. 
They wont to meet 
So oft in feſtivals of joy, and love 
Unanimous, as ſons of one great fire, 
Hymning th' eternal Father. Miltmm's Par. Left. 
With thoſe which Minio's fields and Phyrgi gave, 
All bred in arms, unanimous and brave. Dryden. 
Una"NiMOUSLY. adv. [from unanimous. }] 
With one mind. 
This particular is unanimouſly reported by all the 
ancient Chriſtian authors. 
Addiſon on the Chriftian Religion. 
Una"NIMOUSNESS. u. .. [ from unanimous. ] 
The ſtate of being unanimous. 
UNANOINTED. ad;.. 
1. Not anointed. 


_ 


tion. | 
Thus was 1, ſleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cut off, ev'n in the bloſſoms of my fin, 
Unhouſel'd, unanointed, unanel'd. 
Una"nsWERABLE. adj. Not to be refuted. 
b This is a manifeſt and unanſwerable argument. 
; Raleigh. 
J ſhall not conclude it falſe, though I think the 
emergent difficulties, which are its attendants, un- 
arfecerable, Glanville. 


reply, to intimate that it was wnanſewerable, L'Eftr. 
Theſe ſpeculations are ſtrong intimations, not 


independence on tlie body; and if they do not 


are aunanſtuerable. Addiſen's Spectator. 
As to the excuſe drawn from the demands of 

creditors, if it be real, it is unarſwerable. 
Atterbury*s Sermons. 


futation. 


that there can be any obedience where there is no 
command. And therefore it ananſwerably follows, 


plead conſcience in a direct and bare-faced contra- 
dition to God's expreſs command. 
UN ANSWERED. adj. 
1. Not oppoſed by a reply. 

Muſt I tamely bear h 


N Addiſon. 
2. Not confuted.. 

All theſe reaſons, they ſay, have been brought, 

and were hitherto never anſwered ; beſides a num- 

ber of merriments and jeſts unanſwvercd likewiſe, 

- Hooker. 

3. Not ſuitably, returned. | 
Quench, Corydon, thy long uranfeoer'd fire; 

Mind what the common wants of life require. Dry. 
Uv APPATTED. adj. Not daunted; not 


Shak, Homlet. , 


Look on thoſe half lines as the imperfect pro- 
ducts of a haſty muſe : like the frogs in the Nile, | 


formed unanimated matter. Dryden. | 


An honeſt party of men acting with unanimity, [| 


UNANIMOUS. adj. [unanime, Fr. una- 


2. Not prepared for death by extreme unc- | 


Shak. Hamlet. | 


The pye's queſtion was wifely let fall without a } 


prove, do at leaſt confirm, theſe two great points, 
which are eſtabliſhed by many other reaſons that 


Una"nSWERABLY, adv, Beyond con- 
* 
It will put their little logiek hard to it, to prove, 


that the abettors of the forementioned principle 


South. ; 


Unanſwer'd leſt thou boait. Milton's Par. Loſt. | 


* 


This arrogance ananſzorrd f. Thou' rt a traitor. Un APPROACHED. adj. 


UNA 


ö If my memory muſt thug he 
To that ſtrange ſtroke,which boner ogg for; 
Can thoughts ſtill thinking ſo reg nnappalf ys *. 


Sign 
: Infernal gh 90 
Environ'd thee ; ſome howl'a, 4 ook 
ſhriek'd ; | » bom 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts; wh 
Sat'ſt 3 in calm and finleſ, _ 2 
As a lion, unappalld with fear, [TIM 
Springs on the toils, and ruſhes on the ſpear, Y 
Does this appear like guilt, when thy; fo jd. 
With eyes erect, and viſage uud. " 
Fixt on that awful face, I ſtand 
Amaz'd, not fearing ? 

Smith's Phedra and 28 
UnayPPA'RELLED, adj. Not dreſſed: 1 
cloathed. | 4 
In Peru, though they were an unppar;i; 
ple, and had ſome cuſtoms very lr oh 
government of the Incas had many parts er clit 

Bacer's Ia Wi. 
Till our ſouls be zrapparelled f 
Of bodies, they from bliſs are baniſhed, Deny 


UNAPPA'RENT. adj. Obſcure; not viſibl, 
| Thy potent voice he hears, 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the riſing birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Ii, 
UxaPPEASABTLE. adj, Not to be pai. 
fied; implacable. 
The unappeaſeable rage of Hildebrand and his 
ſucceſſors never left perſecuting him, by raifing 
' one rebellion upon another. Rateigh's Ahn 
I fee thou. art implacable; more deat 
To pray'rs than winds to ſeas; yet winds to ſex; 
Are reconcil'd at length, aud ſeas to ſhore, 
Thy anger, unappeuſable, fill rages, 
Eternal tempeſt never to be calm'd, Mita. 
Ux APE AS ED. adj, Not pacified. 
1 Sacrifice his fleſh, 
That ſo the ſhadows be not unappeac id. Shakes, 
His fon forgot, his empreſs unappens'd ; 
How ſoon the tyrant with new love is ſeiz'd! D:y4, 
Una"PPLICABLE, 24. | from apply.) Such 
as cannot be applied.. 
Gratitude, by being confined to the few, han 
very narrow province to work on, being acknow- 
ledged to be unapplicable, and fo conſequently in- 
effectual to all others. Hammond. 
Their beloved earl of Mancheſter appeared now 
as unapplicable to their purpoſes as the other, 
1 { Clarmden, 
The ſingling out; and laying in order thoſe in- 
termediate ideas, that demonſtratively fhew tie 
equality or inequality of unapplicable quantities, his 
produced diſcoveries. : Locle. 
UN ATPREHEN DED. adj. Not underitood. 
They of whom God is altogether unappreberced 
are but few in number, and for groſſneis or wt 
+ ſuch, that they hardly ſeem to hold the place o: 
human being. Herr 
UnAaPPREHE'NSIVE. adj. [from affre- 
hend.] © 
1. Not intelligent; not ready of concep- 
tion.. ; : 
; The ſame temper of mind makes a man 4. 
f preheyſove and inſenſible of any miſery ſufferes t 
others. 


2. Not ſuſpecting. 


e charge; 


Inacceſſible. 
And never but in wnafproached light 4 
PD welt from eternity. Milton's Paradi(: Lat. 


UnaPpPro'ven,. adj. [from approve.) Not 
approved.. 


Evil into the mind 
May come and go ſo unapprov d, and leave Mites 
No ſpot behind. | 


UNA'PT. adj. [from apt. ] 


2. Not 


impreſſed by fear. 
* BY 


* Dull ; not apprehenſive. 
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dy ; not propenſe. 3 
- 1 and unapt to weep . Shakeſpeare. 
blood hath been too cool and temperate, . 
dart to tir at theſe indignities. Shakeſpeare. 


Unfit ; not qualified: with zo before a | 


zy before a noun. 15 ; 
* 8 grow from an apprehenſion of _ 
indued with irreſiſtible power to hurt; and 145 of 
all affections (anger excepted) the unapteſt to a 8 
any conference with reaſon. ; Hooker. 
A longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a diſſolution 
of the ſpirit of a man, and makes it looſe, ſoft 
and wandering, undpt for noble, wiſe, or ſpiritual 
loymentss : 
\ Improper ; unfit ; unſuitable. _ 
Gr rrL r. adv. [from anapt.] Unitly ; 
erly. | 
. his back; and the ſhape of his 
back ſeems to favour it, belhg very like the bot- 
tom of a boat : nor do his hinder legs unaptly re- 
ſemble a pair of oars. rewWs 
Uxa'pTNESS. 1. , [from unapt.] 
1. Unfitneſs; unſuitableneſs. a 
Men's apparel is commonly made according to 
their conditions, and their conditions are often go- 
verned by their garments; for the perſon that is 
gowned, is by his gown put in mind of gravity, 
and alſo reftrained from lightneſs by the very unapt- 
ws of his weed. Pßßenſer. 
2. Dulneſs; want of apprehenſion. 
That unaptne/s made you miniſter 
Thus to excuſe yourſelf. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Unreadineſs; diſqualification; want of 


propenſion. a 
The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond 
its ſtrength, like the body trained by lifting at a 
weight too heavy, has often its force broken, and 
thereby gets an unaptneſs or an averſion to any 
vigorous attempt ever after, Locke. 
UxaRGUED. adj. [from argue.] 
J. Not diſputed. 
What thou bid'ſt, 
Unargu'd I obey; ſo God ordains. Milt. Par. Loft. 
2, Not cenſured. | | 
Not that this work liv'd in the hands of foes, 
Urcrgu'd then, and yet hath fame from thoſe. 
Ben 70 
To Uxa'rm. v. a. [from arm.] To diſ- 
arm; to ſtrip of armour ; to deprive of 
arms, | 
Urarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. Shak. 
Urarm me, Eros; the long day's taſk js done, 
And we muſt ſleep. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Galen would not leave unto the world too ſubtle 
a theory of poiſons 3 unarming thereby the malice 
of venemous fpirits. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


Uxa'rmeD. adj, [from anarm.] Having | 


no armour ; having no weapons. 
On the weſtern coaſt 
Ridech a puiffant navy: to our ſhores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow. hearted friends, 
Vrarm'd, and unreſolv'd to beat them back. Shak. 
He all unarm'd 
Stall chace thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, poſſeſſion foul z 
Thee and thy-legions, yelling they ſhall fly, 


And beg to hide them in a herd of ſwine. Milton. 


Though unarm'd I am, 
Here, without my ſword or pointed lance, 

Bope not, baſe man, unqueſtion'd hence to go. 
6 | Dryden. 
Whereas moſt other creatures are furniſhed with 
weapons for their defence; man is born altogether 
warmed. g 8 Grew. 
ING iGNED, adj, Not brought to a 
rat, 


as lawful, lord, and king by juſt deſcent, 
ould nere be jucg'd, unheard, and enarraign'd. 


. © Daniel. 
Usa RAYED. adj, Not dreſſed. 
> s if this infant wocld yet zrarray'd, 
Naked and bare, in Nature's lap were laid. Dryd- 


7 


Sd 


Taylor. 
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\ 


: 


| 


UNA 
Half unarray'd, he ran to his relief, 
So haſty and 1o artleſs was his grief. 
UNnAR TTV L. adj. 
1. Having no art, or cunning. 
A chearful ſweetneis in his looks he has, 
And innocence wrartful in his face. Dryd, Juvenal. 


2. Wanting ſkill. 


* 


Dryden. 


him in a corner, when he was to have given light 
and warmth to all the bodies round him ! 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
UNnNA'RTFULLY. adv. In an unartful 
In the report, although it be not unartfully 
drawn, and is perfectly in the ſpirit of a pleader, 


there is no great {ki} required to detect the many 


miſtakes, | Sewift's Miſcellanies. 
UNARTIFI CIALLY, adv, Contrarily to 
art. 
Not a feather is unartificially made, miſplaced, 
redundant, or defective. Derbam's Phyſico-Thevlogy. 
Una'sSKED. adj. 
1. Not courted by ſolicitation, 

With what cagerneſs, what circumſtance, _ 
Unaſk'd, thou tak'ſt ſuch pains to tell me only 
My ſon's the better man. Denham's Sopby. 

2. Not ſought by entreaty or care. 
| The bearded corn enſu'd 
From earth anaſt d, nor was that earth renew'd. 


How, or why 
Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lye ? 
Unaſt d their pains, ungrateful their advice 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 
Dryden. 
UnasPr'RING, adj, Not ambitious. 
To be modeſt and uraſpiring, in honour prefer- 
ring one another. Rogers, 
UnasSAILABLE. adj. Exempt from aſ- 
ſault. 5 
In the number, I do but know one, 
That unaſſailable holds on his rank, 
Unſhak'd of motion. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
UxAssAILED. adj. 


aſſaulted. 
As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 
It grieves my ſoul to leave thee wnaſſail'd. Shak. 
I believe 

That he, the ſupreme good, t' whom all things ill 

Are but as ſlaviſh officers of vengeance, 

Would ſend a gliſt ring guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour «naſſail'd. Milt. Comus. 
Unassa'YED. adj, Unattempted. 

What is faith, love, virtue anaſſay d 

Alone, without exterior help ſuſtain'd ? 

Un ass1'STED. adj, Not helped. 


Its victories were the victories of reaſon, unaſſiſted 


by the force of human power, and as gentle as the 
triumphs of light over darkneſs. Addiſ. Freebolder. 
What «naſjifted reaſon could not diſcover, that 


God has ſet clearly before us in the revelation of the i 
goſpel: a felicity equal to our moſt enlarged de- 


fires; a ſtate of immortal and unchangeable glory. 


Rogers. | 


Un ass1's TING, adj, Giving no help. 
With theſe I went, a brother of the war 
Nor idle ſtood, with unaſſiſting hands, 
When favage beaſts, and men's more ſavage bands, 
Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd: yet theſe I ſway'd. 


Dryden. | 


UnassU MING. adj. Not arrogant. 
Unalſuming worth in ſecret liv'd, 
And died neglected. 
UnassuU"RED. adj. 
1, Not confident. | 
The enſuing treatiſe, with a timorous and - 
affired countenance, adventures into your preſence, 


2. Not to be truſted. 
The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes, 
The feigned friends, the una/Jured foes, 
Do make a lover's life a wreich's hell, 


4 


| 


| 


— 


Not attacked; not 


Milton. 


Thomſon's Winter. ; 


Glamvilles 


D N Leave nothing unattempted to deſtroy 


UNA 


Unaro'ntD. adj. Not expiated, 
Could you afford him ſuch a bribe as that, 
A brother's blood yet anaton d? Rode. 
UnaTTA'INABLE. 44. Not to be gained 
or obtained; being out of reach. 
Praife and prayer are God's due worſhip z which 


I are unattainable by our diſcourſe, ſimply conſidered, 
How urartful would it have been to have ſet | 


without the benefit of divine revelation. 
7 Dryden's Religio Laici. 
I do not expect that men ſhould be perfectly 
kept from error; that is more than human nature 
can, by any means, be advanced to: I aim at no 
ſuch unattainable privilege; I only ſpeak of what 
they ſhould do. Locke. 
UNATTA'INABLENESS, . ſ. State of be- 
ing out of reach. | 
Deſire is ſtopped by the opinion of the impoſſi- 
bility, or unattainableneſs of the good propoſed. 
Locke. 
UNnaTTEMPTED. adj. Untried; not aſ- 
ſayed. | | 
He left no means unattcmpted ef deſtroying his 
ſon.. Sidney. 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hands. 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm | 
But that my hand, as unattempted yet, 
Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. Shakeſp 
It purſues | 
Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhyme, Miltons. 


3. 


That perjur'd race. Denbams 
Shall we be diſcouraged from any attempt of 


doing good, by the poſſibility of our failing in it? 


How many of the beſt things would, at- this rate; 
have been left anattempted !. Atterburys- 


UNATTENDED. 44. 
1. Having no retinue, or attendants: 
With goddeſs-like demeanor forth ſhe went, 
Not unattended. Miltan's Paradiſe Loſt. 
2. Having no followers.. 
Such unattended generals can never make a re- 


volution in Parnaſſus. Dryden 
3. Unaccompanied ;. forſaken. DEED 
Your conſtancy 
Hath left you unattended. Shakeſp. Nacbetb. 


UnaTTE"XDING.. adj. Not attending. 
Ill is loſt that praiſe, 
That is addreſs'd to unatrending ears. Milton 
Ev'rę nymph of the flood, her treſſes rending, 
Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main;, 
Neptune in anguiſh his charge unattending, * 
Veſſels are found'ring, and vows are in vain. Did. 


UNATTE'NTIVE. adj. Not regarding. 
Man's nature is fo unattentive to good, that there: 
can ſcarce be too many monitors. 
| Goverrment of the Tongues 
Such things are not accompanied with ſhow, and 
therefore ſeldom draw the eyes of the wnattcrtives 
_ Tatler. 
UN AVAILABLE. adj, Uſeleſs ;. vain with 
reſpect. to any purpoſe. 


ſtrorgeſt cauſes, wherefore they ſhould imagine 
that readi g is ſo unavailable, the moſt we can 
learn is, that ſermons are the ordinance of God, 
the ſcriptures dark, and the labour of reading eaſy. 
; | : ; Hocker. 
UN AVA“ILIN CG. adj, Uſeleſs; vain. 
Since my inevitable death you know, 
You ſafely unavailing pity ſhow: | 
*Tis popular to mourn a dying foe. Dryd. Aureng. 
Supine he tumbles on the crimſon ſands, 
Before his helpleſs friends and native bands, 
And ſpreads for aid: his unawvailing hands. Pope, 
UN AvOCCIDABLP. 44. | 
1. Inevitable ;_ not to be ſhunned. 
Oppreſſion on one fide, and ambition on the 
other, are the #ra70;dable occations of war. Dry. 
It is anavoidable to all, to have opinions, with- 
out certain proots of their truth. Locle. 
Single acts of tranſgreſſion will, through weak - 
neſs aud furprize, be anavoidablè to the beſt uatded. 
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The merits of Chriſt will make up the ana void 
able deficiencies of our ſervice ;z will prevail for 
pardon to our ſincere repentance. Rogers. 

All ſentiments of worldly grandeur vaniſh at 
that unauoidable moment, which decides the deſ- | 
tiny of men. | „ Clariſſe. 

2. Not to be miſſed in ratiocination. | 
That ſomething is of itſelf, is ſelf-evident, be- 
cauſe we ſee things are; and the things that we 
ſee muſt either have had ſome firſt cauſe of their 
being, or have been always, and of themſelves; 
one of them is unavoidable. Tillotſon. 

I think it unavoidable for every rational crea- 
ture, that will examine his own .or any other 

exiſtence, to have the notion of an eternal, wife 
being, who had no beginning. : Locke. 
DNAVOCIDABLEN ESS. 2. / Inevitability. 
How can we conceive it ſubject to material 
impreſſions? and yet the importunity of pain, and 
wnaveidableneſs of ſenſations, ſtrongly perſuade that 
we are ſo. : Glanville. 

UnavoipaBLY. adv. Inevitably. 
| The moſt perfect adminiſtration muſt unavoid- 
ably produce oppoſition from multitudes who are 
made happy by it. 3 Addiſon. 
Unavo'tpep. adj. Inevitable. 
We ſee the very wreck that we muſt ſuffer ; 

And unawoided is the danger now. Sbaleſpeare. 
Rare poems aſk rare friends; | 


Yet ſatyrs, ſince the moſt of mankind be | 


Their anavoided ſubject, feweſt ſee. Ber Fonſon. 
UNnAauUTHORI'SED. adj. Not ſupported by 
authority; not properly commiſſioned. 
To kils in private? | 
An unauthorized kiſs. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
It is for you to ravage ſeas and land, 
Unauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command. Dryden. 
DNAWA RE. |] adv. { from aware, or 
UN AWA RES. | wary.] 
1. Without thought; without previous 
meditation. | 
Take heed leſt you fall unarvares into that in- 
convenience you formerly found fault with, Spenſ. 
It is my father's face, 
Whom, in this conflict, 1 unazvares have kilPd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Firm we ſubſiſt; yet poſſible to ſwerve, 
And fall into deception anaware. 
A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, 
Of wine and honey mix'd; with added ſtore 
Of opium : to his keeper this he brought, 
Who ſwallow'd unawares the ſleepy draught, 
And ſnor'd ſecure, | Drpden. 
"Tis a ſenſation like that of a limb lopped off; 
one is trying every minute unawares to uſe it, and 
finds it is not. : Pope. | 
2. Unexpectedly; when it is not thought 


of ; ſuddenly. | 
Left deſtruction come upon him at wnawares, 
and let his net that he hath hid, catch himſelf. 
| a : Pſalm xxxvi. 8. 
My hand, #nawares to me, was, by the force of 
that endeavour it juſt before employed to ſuitain 
che fallen weight, carried up with ſuch violence, 
that I bruiſed it. Boyle. 
Though we live never ſo long, we are ſtill ſur- 
prized : we put the evil day far from us, and then 
it catches us unawwares, and we tremble at the 
proſpect. | 4 Wake. 
3. In this ſenſe I believe at unawares is 
the proper uſe. 
He breaks at unatvares upon our walks, 
And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. Dryd. 
Una'wep. adj. Unreſtrained by fear or 
reverence. | . | 
The raging and fanatic diſtemper of the houſe 
of commons muſt be attributed to the want of 
ſuch good minifters of the crown, as, being un- 
awed by any guilt of their own, could have watched 
other men's. Clarendon. 
Unforc'd by puniſhment, unaw'd by fear, 
His words were ſimple, and his ſoul ſincere. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


{ 


1 


UnsNcE TD. adj. 


: 


UNB 


1. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the 
rider, Bo 

Then I beat my tabor; 

At which, like unback'd colts, they prick'd their 

ears 

Advanc'd their eyelids, lifted up their noſes, 

As they ſmelt nrufick. 
A well-wayed horſe will ſafely convey thee to thy 

journey's end, when an wnbacked filly may give 

thee a fall, Suchling. 


They flinch like unbacked fillies. Dennis's Letters. | 


2. Not countenanced ; not aided. 
Let the weight of thine own infamy 


Fall on thee unſupported, and #nback'd. [ 


Daniel's Civil War. 
UN BALANCE D. adj. Not poiſed ; not in 
equipoiſe. | 
Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 
Planets and ſuns run lawleſs through the iky. Pope. 
UNnBA'LLASTED. adj. Not kept Ready 
by ballaſt; unſteady. 


They having but newly left thoſe grammatick | 


flats, where they ſtruck unreaſonably, to learn a 
few words with lamentable conſtruction; and now 
on the ſudden tranſported under another climate, 
to be toſt and turmoiled with their unballaſted wits 
in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy, 
do, for the moſt part, grow into hatred of learn- 
Inge Milton. 

As at fea th' wnballaſt veſſel rides, 

Caſt to and fro, the ſport of winds and tides 
So, in the bounding chariot toſs'd on high, 

The youth is hurried headlong through the ſky. 

| Addiſon. 


UnBa'nDED. adj. [from Sand.] Want- 


ing a ſtring, or band. | 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your bonnet 
unbanded, and every thing demonſtrating a careleſs 
deſolation. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
To UN BAR. v. a. [from bar.) To open, 
by removing the bars; to unbolt. 
Tis not ſecure, this place or that to guard, 
If any other entrance ſtand unbarr'd. Denbam. 
Theſe rites the king refus'd, 
Deaf to their cries ; nor would the gates unbar 
Of facred peace, or looſe th' impriſon'd war. Dryd. 
UnBA'RBED. adj. [barba, Latin.] Not 
ſhaven. Out of uſe. | 
Muſt I go ſhew them my unbarbed ſconce ? 
Muſt my baſe tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
UNnBA'RKED. adj. [from bark.] Decor- 
ticated ; ſtripped of the bark. 
A branch of a tree, unbarked ſome ſpace at the 
bottom, and ſo ſet in the ground, hath grown. 
Bacon. 
UnBa"sHFUL. adj. Impudent ; ſhame- 
leſs. 
Nor did I with «nbaſsful forehead woo 
The means of weakneſs and debility. Shakeſpeare. 
UnBa'TED. adj. [from bate.] Not re- 
preſſed ; not blunted. OW 
Where is the horſe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with th' «nbated fire 
That he did pace them firſt ? Shake Merch. of Ven. 


UnBa'THED. adj, [from bath.] Not wet. 
Fierce Paſimond, their paſſage to prevent, 
Thruſt full on Cymon's back in his deſcent; _ 
The blade return'd «rbath'd, and to the handle 
bent, Dryden. 
UnBA'TTERED. adj. Not injured by blows. 
I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms 
Are bir'd to bear their ſtaves: or thou, Macbeth; 
Or elſe my ſword, with an unbatter d edge, 
I ſheath again undeeded, Shakeſpeare. 
To UN BAT. v. a. To ſet open; to free 
from the reſtraint of mounds. 
I ought now to looſe the reins of my affections, 
to unbay the current of my paſſion, and love on 


without boundary or meaſure, Norris's Miſcellany. 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 
2. Not trodden. 


1 with a light in our hand. 


UnBEco MING. 'adj. Indecent; 


UN BECOCMINON ESS. . J. Indecency; 


To UN BECGET. wv. z. To deprive of es. 


UnBEco'T. 
UnBEGo'TTEN. 
1. Eternal; without generation. 


U N B 


LUN BTA RINO. ad, Bringing as ſtrit 


He with his pruning hook digioins - 
Unbearing branches 2 their 2 
And grafts more happy in their ſtead, Dada, 


UN BEAT EN. adj, 
1. Not treated with blows, 


His mare was truer than his chron! 
ronicle ; 
For ſhe had rode five miles ce rs 


And then at laft turn'd tail towards N unbeaten 


Bp. Cb. 


We muſt tread unbeaten paths, a 
„ and ma! 
where we do not find one; but it tall be ha 


It your bold muſe dare tread unheatcy oy 


Neſcany⸗- 
1 Fs Pe 
Virtue, to crown her fav'rites, loves to try 


Some new, unbeaten paſſage to the ky, Srv, 


3 unſult. 
able; indecorous. 25 
Here 's our chief gueſt, 
—— If he had been forgotten, 
» _ __ as a 4p in our great feaſt, 
1 things unvecominge Shakeſpeare's Mich. 
No e 1 89 78 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argu'd fear. Milten's Parad i If 
I ſhould rather believe that the nofe yas the 
ſeat of wrath in beaſts than in mankind; a 
that iz was unbecoming of any but Pan, who had 
very much of the beaſt in him, to wrinkle up his 
noſe in anger. 
My grief tets unbecomirg ſpeeches fall: 
I ſhould have dy'd, and not complain'd at all, 
: : D der, 
This petulancy in converſation prevail Ks 


70 


ſome of that ſex, where it appears the mot ante. 


coming and unnatural, Addiſen's Freehslrr, 
Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might ſtrike 
out every offenſive or unbecoming paſſage from plays, 
Srrift, 

Such proceed upon debates without unbccoring 
warmth, Swif. 


indecorum. 

If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they onght 
to be grave, kind and ſober, repreſenting the ill vr 
unbecomingneſs of the fault. e _ 


To UnBE'D. v. a. To raiſe from a bed. 
Eels unbed themſelves, and ftir at the noiſe of 
thunder. Walton's Angler, 


UnBzEFiTTING. adj. Not becoming; 


not ſuitable. 
Love is full of unbefitting ſtrains, 
All wanton as à child, ſkipping in vain. Sha, 
Far be it that I ſhould write thee ſin, or blame! 
Or think thee «nbefirting holieſt place. Min, 
He might ſeveral times have made peace with 
his diſcontented ſubjects, upon terms not at al. 
befitting his dignity or intereſt ; but he rather ch 
to ſacrifice the whole alliance to his private paso, 


8 
4 , 


iſtence. | 
Wiſhes each minute he could 2% get : 
Thoſe rebel ſons who dare t' uſurp his ſeats Pg 


: adj. {from biget.) 
Why ſhould he attr.bute the ſame honour 5) 


matter, which is ſubject to corruption, 25 4s ts 
eternal, uubegotten, and immutable God? Sting 


2. Not yet generated. 


God omnipotent, muſt "ring _ 
Armies of peſtilence ; and they thall firix? | 
Your children yet unborn, and unbegote Shokets 
8 In thy power 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 


The race unbleſt, to being yet unbcg9! Milte. 


3. Not attaining exiſtence. 


Where a child finds his own parents his pore 


ers, better were it for him to have been un _ 


UNB 
and unbeg?ty than aſk a bleſſing of thoſe whoſe 


on breathes nothing but a cutſe. South, 
7 Wees ILE. V. a. To undeceive; to 
&t free from the influence” of any deceit. 
Ther unbeguile thyſelf, and know with me, 
That angels, though on earth employ'd they be, 
1 in heav'N» _ oune. 
* abe unbeguiled the vulgar of the 
odd opinion the loyaliſts had formerly infuſed in- 
Fa by their concionatory invectives. 
e Hoxvel's Vocal Foreſt. 


bszrur'L p. 44%, Unſeen; not diſco- 


rable to the ſight. ; 
ue then, though «nbebeld in deep of night, 


. 1. J. 

ullkY. 

oy is not vain or fabulous, 

Vhat the ſage poets, taught by th” heav'nly muſe, 

Sraried of old in high im: nortal verſe, 

Or dire chimzraiz and enchanted iſles, | 

And rifted rocks, v hoie entrance leads to hell; 

For ſuch there te: but unbelief is blind. Milton. 
I'm uſtiy plagued by this y our unbelief, 

And am myſe.t the cauſe ot my own grief, Dryd. 
Such an univerſal acquaintance with things will 


5 e. a read neſs to believe or co deny every thin), 
at fir? hea: ing. Watts. 
2. Infidelity ; jirreligion. 


and - 
| had Where proteſs' a _— is, there can be no viſi- 
p his ble church of Chriſt 3 there may be where ſou e 


bel ef wanteth. Hooker. 


TC, UxsELIE'VEk. v. a. 
1. To diſcredit; not to truſt. 


_ Heav'n ſhield you: grace from woe, 

wa > 45 1, thus wrong' d, hence anbelieved go! Shakeſp. 
the So great a prince and favourite ſo ſuddenly me- 
Brite tamorphoſed into travellers with no greater train, 
* was enough to make any man unbeliove his five 
wif ſenſes, - Wiotton's Buckingham. 


2, Not to think real or true. 
Nor leſs than fight and hearing could convince 
Of ſuch an unforeſeen and anbeliev'd offence, 
> f Dryden, 
UxBzlie VER, z. , An infidel 3 one who 
believes net the ſcripture of God. 


Lick, The antient fathers being often conſtrained to 
hed kew what warrant they had ſo much to rely upon 
m of the ſcriptures, endeavoured {till to maintain the 
1 wc-.ty of the books of God, by arguments ſuch 
1 3 znbehevers themſelves muſt needs think reaſon- 
ing; able, if they judged thereof as they ſhould. Hooker. 
What endleſs war would jealous nations tear, 
| If none above did witneſs what they ſwear ? 

500. dad fate of unbeliovers, and yet juſt, 

lame! Among themſelves to find ſo little truſt. Waller. 
Hann. ho the New Teſtament, religion is uſually ex- 
> with preſſed by faith in God and Chriſt, and the love 


of them, Hence it is that true Chriſtians are ſo 
frequently called believers 3 and wicked and un- 
body men unbelicvers. 

He pronounces the children of ſuch parents as 
Vere, one of them a Chriſtian, and the other an 


al: uns * 
chal? 
419% 


neſs of that one, Atterbury. 

Men always grow vicious before they becume 
ubehevert; but if you would once convince pro- 
figates by topicks drawn from the view of their 
dun quiet, reputation, and health, their infidelity 


wuld ſoon drop off. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
5 SBELIE'VING, adj. Infidel. 
to! 8 No pauſe, 


2 ſay of flaughter found his vigorous arm; 
1 h' anbelieving ſquadrons turn'd to flight, 
mate in. the rear, Phillips. 


wy Jews, and the greateſt conviRion in the 
Alles. 


In the days of the apoſtle, when all who pro- 


val g hs 


ile. . n 
0 conſcience, this ſevere cenſure might be re- 


vert 
born 


Tillotſon , 


ed to the unbeſieving part of mankind, Rogers. | 


kcep you from an excels of credulity and unbelief ; | 


L 


1 


believer, holy, on account of the faith and holi- | 


This wrought the greateſt confuſion in the un | 
Addiſon. þ 


T7 


leſel tdemſelves Jiſciples of Chriſt were converts | 


UNB 


Unzrro'ver. adj, Not loved. 
Whoe'er you are, not anbelsw'd by heav'n, 
Since on our friendly ſhore your ſhips are driven. 
Dryden, 
To Unzz"nD.' v. a. 
1. To free from flexure. 
It is lawful to relax and unbend our bow, but 
not to ſuffer it to be unready, or unſtrung. 
Taylor's Holy Living. 
J muſt be in the battle; but I'll go 
With empty quiver, and anbended bow. Dryden. 
2. To relax; to remit ; to ſet at eaſe for 
a time, 
I Here have I ſeen the king, when great affairs 
— Gave leave to ſlacken and unbend his cares, 
Attended to the chace by all the flow'r of youth, 
” Der! am. 
From thoſe great cares when eaſe your ſoul un- 
bends, 
Your pleaſures are deſign'd to noble ends. Dryd. 
3. To relax vitiouſly or effeminately. 
You unbend your noble ſtrength, to think 
So brain-ſickly of things. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


| UNBE'NDING. adj. 


1. Not ſuffering flexure. 
Not ſo, when twiit Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkims along the 
main. | Pope. 
2. Not yielding; reſolute. 
Te noble few, who here unbending ſtand 
Beneath life's preſſures, yet a littie while, 
And alt your woes are paſt, Thomſon, 
3. Devoted to relaxation. 

Since what was omitted in the acting is now 
kept in, I hope it may entertain your lordſhip at 
an unbending hour, Rowe. 

UNRBENEFICED. adj. Not preferred to 


a benefice, 
More vacant pulpits would more converts make; 
All would have latitude enough to take : 
The reſt unbenefic'd your ſets maintain. Dryden. 
UN BENE VOLENT. adj. Not kind. 

A religion which not only forbids, but by its 
natural influence ſweetens all bitterneſs and aſperity 
of temper, and corrects that ſelfiſh narrowneſs ot 
ſpirit which inclines men to a fierce unbenewolent 
behaviour. Rogers. 


UNnBENI"GHTED, adj, Never viſited by 


darkneſs. 

Beyond the polar circles; to them day 
Had unbenigbted ſhone, while the low ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in their fight 
Had rounded ſtill the horizon. Milt. Parad, Ly. 
UN BENTI CR. adj. Malignant; male- 
volent. 

. To th' other five 

Their planetary motions, and aſpeRs, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite, 
Of noxious efficacy; and when to join 
| In ſynod unbenign. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
 UnBE'NT. ad. 
1. Not ftrained by the ſtring. 

Apollo heard, and, conquering his diſdain, 


— 


— 


Why haſt thou gone ſo far, 
To be unbent when thou hatt ta'en thy ſtand, 


3 


3. Not cruſhed ; not ſubdued. 
But thou, ſecure ot ſoul, unbent with woes, 
The more thy fortune frowns,, the more oppoſe. 
Dryden, 


i 


N 

4. Relaxed ; not intent. | 

N Be not always on affairs intent, 
But let thy thoughts be eaſy and unbent: 
When our mind's eyes are diſengag'd and free, 
They clearer, farther, and diſtinctly ſee, Den bam. 


UxBESEEMINC. adj. Unbecoming. 


indignity of his carriage, to do or ſay any thing 


unbeſeeming myſelf. King Charles. 


Unbent his bow, and Greece inſpir'd again. Dryd. | 
{ 2. Having the bow unſtrung. 


Th' elected deer before thee? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


No emotion of paſlion tranſported me by the 


— — 


| 


kar) * 
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* 


j 
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Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them; 
Uncomely courage, unbeſeeming ſkill. Thomſen« 


UN BESOUOGHT. adj. Not intreated, - 


Leſt heat ſhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath, unbeſcught, provided; and his hands 
Cloath'd us unworthy ; pitving while he judg'd. 

UnszsTo'weD. adj. Not given; not dif- 


poſed of. 5 

He had now but one ſon and one daughter un- 
Beſtorved. ö ; . Bacon. 

UN BET RATED. adj. Not betrayed. 

Many being privy to the fact, 
How hard is it to keep it unbetray d! | 
Daniel's Civil Var. 
UnBEewa'ILED. adj, Not lamented. + 
Let determin'd things to defliny | 
Hold unbezvail d their way. Shak. Ant. and Cleops 

To Unzewi TCH. v. &. | from witch. Þ 
To free from faſcination. 

To UnB1'ass. v. a, To free from any 
external motive; to diſentangle from 
prejudice. | 

That our underſtandings may be free to exa- 
mine, and reaſon unbiaſſed give its judgment, beings 
that whereon a right direction of our conduct to 
true happineſs depends; it is in this we ſhould em- 
ploy our chief care. Lockes 

The ſtanding evidences of the goſpel, every time 
they are conſidered, gain upon fincere, unbiaſi d 
minds. | Atterbury. 

The trueſt ſervice a private man may do his 
country, is by znbiafſing his mind, as much as poſ- 
fible, between the rival powers. Sæbift. 

Where 's the man who counſel can beſtow, 
Unbiaſs'd or by favour or by ſpite; 
Not dully prepoſleſs'd, nor blindly right? Pope. 

UnBrassSEDLY. adv. Without external 
influence ; without prejudice, 

I have ſought the true meaning; and have un- 
biaſſedly embraced what, upon a fair enquiry, ap- 
peared ſo to me, Lockes 

Unsn1'D. 7; 

Uns1"ppen. 1% 

1, Uninvited. 

Unbidden gueſts. 
Are often welcomeſt when they are gone. 

2. Uncommanded; ſpontaneous. 

Thorns alſo and thiſtles it ſhall bring thee forth 
Unbid. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 

Roſes unbid, and ev'ry fragrant flow'r, 
Flew from their ſtalks, to ſtrow thy nuptial bow'r. 

Dryden. 

Unbidden earth ſhall wreathing ivy bring, 

And fragrant herbs, the promiſes of ſpring. Dryd. 

Ux BTS OT TBD. adj. Free from bigotry. 

Eraſmus, who was an unbigetted Roman Catho- 
lick, was ſo much tranſported with this paſſage of 
Socrates, that he could ſcarce forbear looking upon 
him as a ſaint, and defiring him to pray for him. 

8 Addiſon. 

To UN BIND. v. a. [from bind.] To 
looſe; to untie. 

His own woe's author, whoſo bound it finds, 
As did Pyrocles, and it wilfully unbinds. Spenſer. 

a Ye Latian dames, 
If there be here, who dare maintain | 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain, 
Unbind your fillets, looſe your flowing hair, 
And orgies and nocturnal rites prepare. Dryden. 

On the fixth inſtant it was thought fit to anbind 
his head. Tatlrs 

To UN BT SRO. wv. 4. [from bi/hop.], To 
deprive of epiſcopal orders. 

1 cannot look upon "i icus as fo far unbiſoped yet, 
but that he ſtill exhibits to us all the eficncials of 
juri ſdiction. | ; Southe 


Shake 


L|UnB1i"TTED. adj. [ſrom bit.] Unbri- 


dled; unreſtrained, 

We have reaſon to cool our raging motions, our 
carnal Rings, our #nbirted luſts ; whereof I take 
this love to be a ſect or cyon. = Shakeſp. Orbello. 

Ux BLA MABLEs. 
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UNB 


Ur BLAMABLE. adj. Not culpable ; not 
to be charged with a fault. | 
Much more could I ſay concerning this unbla- 
mable inequality of fines and rates. Bacon. 
He lov'd his people, him they idoliz d; 
And thence proceeds my mortal hatred to him; 
That, thus unblamable to all beſide, 
He err'd to me alone. Dryden Don Sebaſtian. 
UxBLa"MABLY. adv. Without taint of 
fault. 
Ve are witneſſes, and Ges alſo, how holily, and 
juſtly, and anblamably we behaved ourſeives. 
1 Theſſ. ii. 10. 
UnBLa'MED. adj. Blameleſs; free from 


| fault. 


Shall ſpend your days in joy unblam' d, and dwell 


Long time in peace. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
 Unblam'd abundance crown'd the royal board, 
What time this dame rever'd her prudent lord, 

Who now is doom'd to mourn. Pope's Odyſſey. 

UxBLE'MISHED. adj. Free from turp1- 

tude ; free from reproach ; free from 
deformty. | | 

O welcome, pure-ey'd faith, white-handed hope 
Thou hovering angel, girt with galden wings, 
And thou anblemiſh d form of chaſtity ! 

Milton's Comus. 
Under this ſtone lies virtue, youth, 
Unblemiſh'd probity, and truth. Waller. 
Is none worthy to be made a wife 
In all this town ? Suppoſe her free from ſtrife, 
Rich, fair, and fruitful; of unb/emiſh'd life. Dryd. 

They appointed, out of theſe new converts, men 
of the beſt ſenſe, and of the moſt unblemiſh'd lives, 
to preſide over theſe ſeveral aſſemblies. Addiſon. 

UNnBLE'NCHED. adj. Not diſgraced ; not 
injured by any ſoil. 
There, where very deſolation dwells, 
She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty ; 
Be it not done in pride, or in preſumption. Milton. 
Ux BLE N DED. adj. Not mingled. 

None can boaſt a knowledge depurate from de- 
filement, within this atmoſphere of fleſh ; it dwells 
no where in wnblerded proportions on this fide the 

empyreum. Glanville. 
 UnBLE'sT. 44. . 
1. Accurſed; excluded from benediction. 
It is a ſhameful and wn%//ed thing, to take the 
ſcum of people, and wicked, condemned men, to 
be the people with whom you plant. Bacon. 
2. Wretched ; unhappy. 
In thy pow'r 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent | 
The race unblc/}, to being yet unbegot. Milton. 

What is true paſſion, if unbleſt it dies?; 

And where is Emma's joy, if Henry flies? Prior. 
UnBLco'DiED. adj. Not ftained with 


blood. 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite ſoar with anblocdied beak. Shak. 


UN BLOOD Y. adj. Not cruel ; not ſhed- 
ding blood ; not ſtained with blood. 


Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave, 
The venerable ſeat of holy hermits, 
Who there, ſecure in ſeparated cells, 
From the purling ſtreams, and ſavage fruits, 
Have wholeſome bev'rage and unblcody feaſts. 
: Dryden. 
UN BTO WN. adj. Having the bud yet 
unexpanded. | 
Ah my poor princes! Ah! my tender babes 
My anblown flowers, new-appearing ſweets ! Shak. 
UNnBLU'NTED. adj. Not becoming ob- 
tuſe. | 
A ms whoſe weight without a blow might 
ay 3 
Able, urs DAD? to cut hoſts away. 
Coꝛoley's Davideis. 
Ur BO'DpIED. adj. 


| UxNB@ILED. adj. 


1. Incorporeal ; immaterial, 


UNB 


If we could canceive of things as angels and un- 
bogied ſpirits do, without involving them in thoſe 
clouds language throws upon them, we ſhould ſel- 
dom be in danger of ſuch miſtakes as are perpetu- 
ally committed. Watts's Logick. 

2. Freed from the body. | 
She hath the bonds broke of eternal night; 

| Her ſoul unbodicd of the burdenous corpſe. Spenſer. 

All things are but alter'd, nothirg dies; 

And here and there th' unbody'd ſpirit flies. Dryd. , 

Not ſodden. 

A quarter of a pint of rice unboiled, will ariſe to a 

pint boiled. Bacon. 


To UN BOLT. Y. a To ſet open; to 
unbar. FE 
1 *ll call my uncle down; | 
He ſhall unbolt the gates. Shak. Troilus and Creſſidas | 
US BOLTED. adj. Coarſe ; groſs ; not re- 
fined, as flour, by bolting or ſifting. 
I will tread this bolted villain into mortar, and 
daub the wall of a jakes with him, 
Shakeſpeare's Kin 
UnBo'NNETED. adj. Wanting a f 
bonnet. 
This night, wherein 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, «wnborneted he runs, a 
And bids what will, take all. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
UnBo0'KiSH. adj. 
1. Not ſtudious of books. 


2. Not cultivated by erudition. 
As he ſhall ſmile, Othello ſhall go mad; 
And his «unbookiſþ jealouſy muſt conſtrue 
Poor Caſſio's ſmiles, geſtures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
UxBo'Rn. adj. Not yet brought into life; 
future ; being to come. | 
Some unborn ſorrow, ripe in fortune's womb, 
Is coming tow'rd me. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
The woes to come, the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day, as ſharp to them as thorn. Shak. 
Never ſo much as in a thought unborn 
Did I offend you. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
He on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and the world zuborn. 
Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
To what wretched ſtate reſerv'd! ; 
Better end here anbern! Why is life giv'n 
To be thus waſted from us? Milton's Par. Loft. 
| A queen, from whom 
The ſouls of kings unborn for bodies wait. Dryden. 
UnBo'RROWED. adj, Genuine; native; 


one's own. 
But the luxurious father of the fold, 
With native purple, and unborr:av'd gold, 
Beneath his pompous fleece ſhall proudly ſweat. 
Dryden. 
In ſubſtances, eſpecially thoſe which the com- 
mon and unborrow'd names of any language are 
applied to, ſome remarkable, ſenſible qualities ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh one from another. Locke. 


To UN BO “SOM. v. à. 


1. To reveal in confidence. | 
I lov'd thee, as too well thou knew'ſt, 
Too well; unbeſom' d all my ſecrets to thee, 
Not out of levity, but overpower'd 
By thy requeſt, who could deny thee nothing. 
Milton. 
Do we unbeſem all our ſecrets to him, and hide 
nothing that paſſeth in the depth of our hearts 
from him ? Atterbury. 
2. To open; to diſcloſe. | 
Should I thence, hurried on viewleſs wing, 
Take up a weeping on the mountains wild, 
The gentle neighbourhood of grove and ſpring 
Would ſoon unbeſom all their echoes mild. Milton. 


UnBo'TTOMED. adj. | 
1. Without bottom; bottomleſs. 


Y 


Lear. 
at Or 


The dark, wnbottom'd, infinite abyſs. Milton. 
2. Having no ſolid foundation; having no 


reliance, 


| 1. Obtained without money, 


j 


This is a fpecial act of Chiig: 
thus unbottomed of e ili hope, to be 


God, with a full reliance. taitenes upon 
* _ erey. ce, truſt, and depentance on 
mord. 


UN BOCCU GEHT. adj, 


The unboug hr dainties of the poor. D 
2. Not finding any purchaſer. 
The merchant will leave our n 
ties unbougbt upon the hands of th 
than export them to a market whic 
him returns with profit, 
UnBo'unD. adj. 
1. Looſe ; not tied. 
2. Wanting a cover : uſed of books 
He that has complex ideas, ; 
names for them, would be in 


yd, Hey 47. 


re commoti 
e tarmer, rather 
h Will not afford 
Licks, 


without particulx 


no bett 7 
a bookſeller who had volumes that a —_ 


and without titles; which he could A know 
to others, only by ſhewing the looſe ſheet, Lit, 
3. Preterite of unbind. by 
Some from their chains the 
bound. 
UnB0'UNDED. adj, 


1. Infinite; interminable. 
Long were to tell what I have done; 
I voyag'd the unreal, vaſt, unhcung:7 deep 
Of horrible confuſion. May, 
ee me; 


faithful dogs 1e. 
Dryer, 


The wide, th' unbounded proſpect lies befo 

But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reg upon it. 

5 5 Add , 

2. Unlimited; unreſtrained. ; 

| He was a man 

Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes. Shobelfrary 
He had given his curioſity its full, ann 11122, 
and examined not only in contemplation, but bj 
ſenſitive experiment, whatever could be good for 
the ſons of men. Decay e Piry, 
Unzo'unDEDLY, adv. Without bounds; 

without limits, | 
So unboundedly miſchievous is that petulut 
member, that heaven and earth are not wideenmgh 

for its range, but it will find work at home too, 
Government of the Jogis. 
UnnBo'UnDEDNESS. 2. /. Exemption from 
limits. 

Finitude, applied to created things, imports tie 
proportions of the ſeveral properties of theſe things 
to one another. Infinitude, the unbcundear;s of 
theſe degrees of propertics. Cl yu. 
Ux BO WE D. adj. Not bent. 

He knits his brow, and ſhews an angry eze, 
And paſſeth by with Riff, unbcaved knee, 
Diſdaining duty that to us belongs. Sbat, H. VI. 
To UnBoWEL. v. a. Io exenterate; to 


eviſcerate. 
In this chapter I II anbervel the fate af tit 
queſtion. Halil. 


It is now become a new ſpecies of divinity, to 
branch out with fond diſtinctions our holy faith 
which the pious ſimplicity of the firit Chritn 
received to practice; not to read upon 2s an ute 
tomy, unboavel and diſſect to try experiments. | 
Decay of Pig. 
To UNBRA'CE. v. a. 

1. To looſe; to relax. 
With whoſe reproach and odious menace, 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart 

Knit all his forces, and gan loon unvrae , 

His graſping hold. Vp J 

Somewhat of mournful ſure my ears des 

Drums unbrac'd, with ſoldiers broken Cries: Dp 

Nought ſhall the pſaltry and the harp * 5 

When the quick ſpirits their warm march tord?3h 

And numbing coldneſs has «nbrac'd the ear, Til, 
Waſting years, that wither human races 
Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and thy arms —_— \ Ira 


2. To make the clothes looſe. 
Is it phyſical, 
To walk unbrac'd, and ſuck up the humour 


Of the dank morning? Sbg. / 9 


. 


UN B 
e + his doublet all anbrac d; 
No ks * his ſtockings looſe. Shakeſp. 
UxgRFATRHERD. 4%. Not exerciſed. 
vb 155 now have toil'd their unbreath'd memories 
With this ſame plea againſt our nuptials. or 88 
UxBRE'ATHING. adj, Unanimated. 


They ſpake not a word; 
dumb re A or unbreathing ſtones, 


I _— on other, and look'd deadly pale. Shak. 
＋ Us BRE “D. adj. . „ oys - | \ 
il 1. Not in ſtructed in civility; ill educated. 
5 Urircd minds muſt be a little ſent abroad. 


vants, unfoward!y tricks, Locke on Education. 


m ous man. F 
rd „„ Not taught: with 70. 
; 5 A warriour dame, 


Uxo8rs CHEP. adj, Having no breeches. 
Looking on my boy's face, methought I did recoil 

Twenty-three years, and ſaw myſelf unbreech d, 

In my green velvet coat. Shakeſp. Winter's J. ale. 


ney or gifts ; not hired. 


The ſoul gave all: 
n. 1,bril'd it gave; or, if a bribe appear, 
2 No leſs than heav'n. Dryden. 


To ſuccour the diftreſs'd ; 
'11riÞ'd by love, unterrify'd by threats. 
1 A. Phillips. 
Uxre1i'DLED. adj, Licentious; not re- 


ſtrained. | 
This is net well, raſh and anbrid!ed boy, 
To fly the favours of ſo good a king. Shakeſpeare, 
To what licence 
Dares thy unbridled boldneſs run itſelf? B. Jonſon. 
We have conſidered religious zeal, which tranſ- 
erefſes in unbridled exceſs. Spratt's Sermons. 


ers 14% [from break. ] 


Mart, 
ige, 
ut dy 
od for 
Pity, 
nds; 


UxnrO'KEN, 
1. Not violated, 
Gd pardon all oaths that are broke to me 
God keep all vows unbroke, are made to thee. Shak. 
Some married perſons, even in their marriage, 
do pleaſe God, by preſerving their faith unbroken. 


tulyt 
norgh 
tod. 
gut. 
from 


ts tie Taylcr. 
things He firſt broke peace in heav*n, and faith, till rhen 
10 of Uubroter. Milton. 


2. Not ſubdued; not weakened. 
From his ſeat the Pylian prines aroſe: 

Two centuries already he fulfill'd; 
And now began the third, anbroken yet. Dryden. 
How broad his ſhoulders ſpread ! by age anbrote !“ 
| Pope. 


Chejrt ' 


je, 


H. V. 
te; to ; | 
3. Not tamed, 


of te A lonely cow, 

ial Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plow. Addiſ. 
nitry to UxBROTHERLIKE, Þ.adj. Ill ſuiting with 
faith UxBro'THERLY, ; the character of a 
brit brother. 


an Ma- 
185. 


Victor's anbrotberli;e heat towards the eaſtern 
thurches, fomented that difference about Eaſter 
into a ſchiſm, Decay of Piety. 

UxBru fied, adj, Not bruiſed ; not hurt. 
On Dardan plains, 


nacey The freſh, and yet anbruiſed Greeks do pitch 

wrt Their brave pavillions. Shakeſpeare. 

1 Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye: 
Ken 1 And where care lodgeth, ſleep will never lie; 

$ worry But where unbruiſed youth, with unſtuft brain, 

65, D 5% Voth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. 

ww | Shakeſpeare. 

, —_ 7s UxBu'cxle, v. 4. To looſe from 


buckles, 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 


2 Ia Crluckling helms ; fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shak. Coriol, 
9 that unbuck'es this, till we do pleaſe | 

cours o doff 't for our purpoſe, ſhall hear a ſtorm. 

us CEO Shakeſpeare. 


Vol. II. 


Government of the Tongue. 
Children learn from unbred or debauched ſer- 


Sure never any thing was ſo unbred as that odi- 


Congrewe”s Way of the World. 


171d te ſpinning, in the loom un{kill'd, Dryden. 


Ux221 BED. adj. Not influenced by mo- 


—2 — 


UNC 


His ſtarry helm u2buck/ed, ſhew'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milt. Par. Leſt. 
All unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 

Laid their bright arms along the ſable ſhore, Pope. 


To UN BUILD. v. a. Toraze; to deſtroy. 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench 


T' unbaild the city, and to lay all flat. Shakeſpeare. 


What will they then but unbuid 
His living temples, built by faith to Rand ; 
Their own faith, not another's ? Mit. Par, Left. 
UnBurLT. 4%. Not yet erected. 


Built walls you ſhun, «nbuilt you fee. 
UNnBU'RIED. adj. Not interred ; not ho- 


noured with the rites of funeral. 
Why ſuffer ſt thou thy ſons, unburied yet, 
To hover on the dreidtul ſhore of Styx? Shakeſp. 
The moſs, which groweth upon the ſkull of a 
dead man unburied, will ſtaunch blood potently. 
Bacon. 
Him double cares attend, : 
For his anburied ſoldiers, and his friend. Dryden. 
Breathleſs he lies; and his unbury'd ghoſt, 


Depriv'd of funeral rites, pollutes your hott. Pryd. 


The wand'ring ghoſts 
Of kings unbury'd on the waſted coaſts, 
Pope's Statius. 
UxBu'rneD. . 
UN BV “TRR. 75 
1. Not conſumed; not waſted ; not in- 
jured by fire. 

Creon denies the rites of fun'ral fires to thoſe, 
Whoſe breathleſs bodies yet he calls his foes ; 
Unburn'd, unburied, on a heap they lie. Dryden. 

2. Not heated with fire. | 

Burnt wine is more hard and aſtringent than 

wine unburnte 


UN BURNING. ad. 


heat. | 

What we have ſaid of the unburning fire called 
light, ſtreaming from the flame of a candle, may 
eaſily be applied to all other light deprived of ſen- 
fible heat, Digby. 


To UNBU'RTHEN. p. a. 
1. To rid of a load. 

We el ſhake all cares and bufineſs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ſtrengths; while we 
Unburden'd crawl tow'rd death. Shak, King Lear. 

2. To throw off. 
Sharp Buckingham unburthens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart. Shak. 
3. To diſcloſe what lies heavy on the mind. 
From your love I have a warranty 
T' unburthen all my plots and purpoſes, | 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. Shakeſp. 
To UnBu'TTON. v. a. To looſe any thing 
buttoned. 

Thou art fat-witted with drinking old ſack, and 
unbuttoning thee after ſupper. Shakcſp. Henry IV. 

Many catch co!d on the breaſt, by leaving their 
doublets unbuttoneds Harvey on Conſumptions. 

His filk waittcoat was unbuttored in ſeveral places. 

Addi n. 
Free from calcina- 


Not conſuming by 


UxCALCI'NED. adj. 
tion, 

A ſaline ſubſtance, ſubtler than ſal ammoniack, 
carried up with it ancalcined gold in the form of 
ſubtile exhalations. Boyle. 

Unca'LLE», adj. Not ſummoned ; not 
ſent for; not demanded, 

Baſilius had ſervants, who, though they came 
not uncalled, yet at call were ready. Siducy. 

He, bolder now, ꝝncall d before her ſtood. Milt. 

Mild Lucina came ꝝncall d, and ſtood 
Beſide the ſtruggling boughs, and heard the groan, 
Then reach'd her midwife hand to ſpeed the throes. 
7 : Dryden. 
To Unca"LM. v. a To diſturb, A harſh 
word, 


What ſtrange diſquiet has uncalm'd your breaſt, | 


Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of ret? Dryden. 


Dryden. | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


| 


abrogated. - 
I only mourn my yet ancancell'd ſcore ; 
You put me paſt the pow'r of paying more. Dryd. 
Uncano'nICAL. adj. Not agreeable to 
the canons, 


pax, Lat.] Not capable; not ſuſcep- 
tible. Now more frequently incapable, 
Thou art come to anſwer 

A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch, 

Uncapable of pity, void and empty 

From any dram of mercy. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
He who believes himſelf uncapable of pardon, 

goes on without any care of reforming. Hammord. 
This, whilſt they are under the deceit of it, 

makes them uncapable of conviction; and they 

applaud themſclves as zealous champions for truth, 

when indeed they are contending for error. Locke. 


Uxca'reD for, adj. Not regarded; not 
attended to. . 

Their kings, to better their worldly eſtate, left 
their own and their people's ghoſtly condition un- 
cared for. | 

Unca'rNxaATE. adj. Not fleſhly. 

Nor need we be afraid to aſcribe that to the in- 
carnate Son, which ſometimes is attributed unto 
the uncarnate Father, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To UN cA“sE. vv. 8. 


1. To diſengage from any covering. 
See Pompey is uncaſing for the combat. Sat. 
Thou ſhalt be maſter, Tranio, in my ſtead. 
"Tis hatch'd, and ſhall be fo: Tranjo, at once 
Uncaje thee ; take my colour'd hat and cloak. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Uncaſe me, and do with me what you pleaſe, 
N Addiſcn, 
2. To flay; to ſtrip. 
All men him «ncaj{cd gan der de. Hull. Tabs. 
Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, th: 
aſs was diſcovered ; and conſequentiy uncaſed, well 
laughed at, and well cudgelled. I' Eſtrange. 
Unca'uGHT. adj. Not yet catched, 
Let him fly far; 
Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaught ; 
And found, diſpatch'd. 
His boſom glows with treaſures yet uncaughr. 
Gay. 
Unea'uvsED. adj, Having no precedent 
cauſe, 


Unforeſeen, they ſay, is upprepar'd: 
Uncauticus Arcite thought himſelf alone. Dryden. 
UNCE"LEBRATED. adj. Not ſolemnized. 
Thus was the firſt day, ev'n and morn z 
Nor pais'd uncelchrated, nor unſung 


By the celeſtial choirs. Milton's Paradiſe L:ft, 


Unce'xsureD. ag. Exempt from pub- 
lick reproach. 

How difficult muſt it be for any ruler to live 
uncenſured, where every one of the community is 
thus qualified for modelling the conſtitution ! 

| : Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Fear moſt to tax an honourable fool, | 
Whoſe right it is ancenſur d to be dull. Pope. 

To be uncen ured, and to be obſcure, is the ſame 

thing. Pope's Letters. 

UxcETRTAIN. adj. [incertain, Fr. incer- 
tus, Latin. 


1. Doubtful; not certainly known. 
That ſacred pile, ſo vaſt, fo high, 
That whether tis a part of earth or ſky, 
Uncertain ſeems 3 and may be thought a proud 
Aſpiring mountain, or deſcending cloud. Denham, 
2, Doubtful ; not having certain know- 


Man, without the protection of a ſuperior being, 
is ſecure of nothing that he enjoys, and uncertain of 
every thing that he hopes for. Tillotſons 

Condemn'd on Caucaſus to lie, 
Still to be dying, not to die; 


42 With 


Unca"ncELLED. adj. Not eraſed; not 


Unca"PABLE. adj. [incapable; Fr. inca- 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear, | 


Uxca"vT10us. adj, Not wary ; heedleſs. 
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UNC 


With certain pain, uncertain of relief, 
True emblem of a wretched lover's grief, 
: Granville. 
3. Not ſure in the conſequence. 
I muſt be married to my brother's daughter, 
Or elſe my kingdom ſtands on brittle glaſs : 
Murther her brothers, and then marry her ! 
Uncertain way of gain! Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
In the bright air the faulchion ſhone, 
Or whiftling ſlings diſmiſs'd th' uncertain ſtone. 
Gay. 
The ſearch of our future being is but a le, 
anxious, and wncertain haſte to be knowing, ſooner 
than. we can, what, without all this ſolicitude, we 
| ſhall know a little later. Pope. 
4. Not exact; not ſure. 
Aſcanius young, and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim 5 
But the dire ſiend the fatal arrow guides, 
Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting ſides. 
6 a Dryden. 
5. Unſettled; unregular. | 
As the form of our publick ſervice is not volun- 
tary, ſo neither are the parts thereof uncertain; but 
they are all ſet down in ſuch order, and with fuch 
choice, as hath, in the wiſdom of the church, 
ſeemed beſt. Hovker. 


UncE"RTaiNnevD. adj. Made uncertain. 


A word not uſed. 
The diverſity of ſeaſons are not ſo uncertained 
by the ſun and moon alone, who always keep one 
and the ſame courſe, but that the ſtars have alſo 
their working therein. Raleigb. 
UxNCERTAINLY. adv, 
1. Not ſurely ; not certainly. 
Go, mortals, now, and vex yourſelves in vain 
For wealth, which ſo uncertainly muſt come : 
When what was brought ſo far, and with ſuch 
pain, 
Was only kept to loſe it nearer home. Dryden, 
Names muſt be of very unſteady meaning, if the 
ideas be referred to ſtandards without us, that can- 
not be known at all, or but very imperfectly and 
uncertainly. Locke. 
2. Not confidently. 
They that are paſt all hope of good, are paſt 
All fear of ill : and yet, if he be dead, 
« Speak ſoftly, or ancertainly. Denbam's Set hy. 


E'RTAINTY. 2. /. 
1. Nuhiouſneſs; want of knowledge. 
great concernments muſt delays endure; 


Raſhneſs and haſte make all things unſecure: 
And if uncertain thy pretenſions be, 
Stay till fit time wear out ancertainty. Denbam. 
Vou common cry of curs, whoſe breath J hate, 
Here then remain with your ancertaintyj; 
Let ev'ry feeble rumour ſhake your hearts. Shak. 
2. Inaccuracy, | 
That which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty | 
in the fignification of ſome, more than other words, 
is the difference of ideas they ſtand for. Locke, 


3. Contingency ; want of certainty. 

God's omniſcience is a light ſhining into every 
dark corner, ſtedfaſtly graſping the greateſt and moſt 
ſlippery uncertainties Scutb's Sermons. 

4. Something unknown, 

Our ſhepherd's caſe is every man's caſe, that 
quits a moral certainty for an ancertainty, and leaps 
from the honeſt buſinefs he was brought up to, 
into a trade he has no ſkill in. L'* Eftrange. 

To UNCHA'IN. v. a. To free from chains. 
tinerva thus to Perſeus lent her ſhield, 
Secure of conqueſt, ſent him to the field : 
The hero acted what the queen ordain'd ; 
So was his fame complete, and Andromede unchain'd. 
f Prior. 
UNcEHANGEABLE. adj, Immutable; not 


ſubject to variation. 

It the end for which a law provideth, be perpe- 
tualiy neceſſary; and the way whereby it provideth 
perpetually alſo moſt apt, no doubt but that every 
fuch law ought for ever to remain ancharngeeble, 

Heokers 


| Uncna"ncrp, aj. 


UNC 


S 
1. Not altered. 
When our fortunes are violently changed, our 
ſpirits are unchanged.- Taylor's Rule of Holy Living, 
More ſafe I fing with mortal voice; 9 
To hoarſe, or mute. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Not alterable. . | 
Diſmiſs thy fear, 

And heav'n's unc hang d decrees attentive hear: 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my ſide. 
; a Dryden. 
Honour uncbarg'd, a principle profeſt, 
Fixt to one ſide, but mod'rate to the reſt, Pope. 


Uxcna"nceaBLENEss. ». // Immuta- 
bility, 

This unchangeablenefs of colour I am now to de- 

ſcribe. : Newton. 


UncHa'nGEABLY., adv. Immutably ; 


without change. 
All truth is unchangeably 


the ſame z that propo- 
fition, 


which is true at any time, being ſo for ever. 


Her firſt order, diſpoſition, frame, 
Muſt then ſubſiſt unchangeably the ſame. 
Blackmore. 


Uncnra'xcinc. adj. Suffering no altera- 
But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 

Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 

I would eſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh. 
5 Shakeſpeare. 

True expreſſion, like th* unchanging ſun, 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon : 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. Pepe. 


To UN CHARGE. v. a. To retract an ac- 


cuſation. 

Even his mother ſhall uncharge the practice, 
And call it accident, . Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
 UncanaRITABLE. adj. Contrary to cha- 
rity ; contrary to the univerſal love pre- 
ſcribed by chriſtianity. 

All the rich mines of learning ranſack'd are 
To furniſh ammunition for this war; 
Uncharitable zeal our reaſon whets, 

And double edges on our paſſion ſetss Denham. 

This fills the minds of weak men with uncha- 
ritable interpretations of thoſe actions of which 
they are not competent judges. Addiſon's Freebeldtr. 


Uncna"RITABLENESS. 2. / Want of 
charity. 

The penitence cf the criminal may have num- 
bered him among the ſaints, when our unretracted 
uncharitablencſs may ſend us to unquenchable flames. 


Government of the Tongue. 


— 


if we hate them we fin, and are juſtly kept back by 
our own #xcharitableneſs. Kertleavell 

Heaven and hell are the proper regions of mercy 
and wncharitableneſs. Atterbury. 


Un chARITABLY. adv. In a manner 


contrary to charity. 

I did not mean the cutting off all that nation 
with the ſword; which, far be it from me that I 
ſhould ever think fo deſperately, or wiſh ſo uncha- 
ritably. Spenſer. 

Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me | 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hopes by you are butcher'd, 

Shakeſpeare. 

Men, imprudently and uncbaritably often, em- 

ploy their zeal for perſons, Sprat:, 


Uncna'ry. adj. Not wary ; not cautious; 
| not frupal. 
I've ſaid too much unto a heart of ſtone, 
And laid my honour too zxcbary out. Shakeſpeare. 
Uncna'sTE. adj. Lewd ; libidinous ; not 
continent; not chafte ; not pure. | 
One, that in divers places I had heard before 
blezed, as the moſt impudently unchafte _— of | 


Seavth. | 


God commands us to love our enemies, ſo that 8 


UNe 


: In my maſter's garmen 
Which he inforc'd from . — 1 i 
1 3 e purpoſes, to violate po 
y lady's honour. Shak ; 
Whoſoever is unchaſte, wg ee. bali. 
ſelf; and the reverence of a man's fg Nite 
religion, the chiefeſt bridle of al Vices, 
G Luft, by unc haſte looks, 
Lets in deſilement ta the inward parts 
If the thinks to be ſep g 
huſband's unchaſte life, then the 
curably ruined, 
UxcHACSTITT. 2. 
tinence. 
That generation was more parti : 
to intemperance, ſenſu ality, a, —— = 
When the ſun is among the horned "gs 
may produce ſuch a ſpirit of unchaſtity, 2s is 4 , 
gerous to the honour of your worſhips' families” 
_rbutbre, 


* Tayly 
V, Lendneß; inc. 


Uncne'ckep. aq. 
1. 2 — bo not hindered, 
pt the mind, or fancy, is to 
Uncheck'd, and of her ovine is whe] Mi 
Thee on the wing thy uncbech'd vigour bore yy 
To waaton freely, or ſecurely doar. ; 
; Smith to J. Phi 
2. Not contradicted. . 
wg news = the Ryalto? 
— , yet it lives there unchect 
tonio hath £ ſhip of rich lading —_ _ 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
UNCHEERFULNESS. . /. Melancholy ; 
gloomineſs of temper, 
Many, by a natural uncheerfulneſs of heart, lore 
to indulge this uncomfortable way of life. 
5 ; Addiſon's Spcaarn 
UN HET WR D. adj. Not maſticated. 
He filis his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With zncheww'd morſels, while he churn: the gore, 
45 Drzden, 
To UncarLD. v. a. To deprive of chil. 
dren, 
He hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, Shate|puare, 


UncHR1'sTIAN. adj. 


I. Contrary to the laws of chriſtianity. 
It 's uncharitable, unchriſtian, and inhuman, to 
paſs a peremptory ſentence of condemnation upen 
a try'd friend, where there is any room left for a 
more favourable judgment, L'Efrrarges 
Theſe unchriſtian fiſhers of men are fatally caught 
in their cwn nets. Stub, 
I could diſpenſe with the unphiloſophicalneſs of 
this their hypotheſis, were it not uncbriſtian. Muri. 
2. Unconverted ; infide). 
Whereupon grew a queſtion, whether a chriſtian 
ſoldier might herein do as the unchriftiar, Cid, and 
wear as they wore, Haler. 
UxcHRTISTIANN ESS. 2. // Contrariety 
to chriſtianity. | 
The wnchriftianneſs of thoſe denials might ariſe 
from a diſpleaſure to ſee me prefer my own divines 
before their miniſters. King Charity, 
UnciRcumMCcr'sED. adj. Not circumciſed; 


not a Jew, | 3 
Th' uncircumcis'd ſmil'd grimly with 2 
1 


Unc1rcuMCi1'SION. 2. /. Omiſſion of cir- 


cumciſion. e 
God, that gives the law that a Jew ſhall be cit· 
cumciſed, thereby conſtitutes uncircumcif.n an - 
liquity ; which, had he not given that law, bs. 
never been ſuch. Hamar. 
Un cixcuusckrBED. a/. Unbounded; 
unlimited. | 

Though I, uncircumſcrib d myſelf, retire, , 
And put not forth my goodneſs. Mum's 1 
An arbitrary prince is the maſter of 2 _— 
er is unc rcumſcr l U, 


ing people ; for where the pow 11 


. all Aſia. 


the obedience ovght to be unlimited. The 


UNC 


| reign was flattered by a ſet of men into 
2 5 x i the regal authority was unlimited 


ircumſeribed. — Freebolder. 
3 adj. Not cautious; 


Unci'RCUMSPECT. 
t vigilant, 3 
e ſimplicity had been uſed, 
eſpecially in matters of religion. Hayward. 


| UxciRCUMSTA'NTIAL. adj, Unimport- | 


ant, A bad word. 
| The like particulars, although they ſeem un- 
circumſtantialy are oft ſet down in holy ſcripture. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Uxci'vil. adj. [incivil, Fr. incivilis, 
lat.] Unpolite ; not agreeable to rules 
of elegance, or complaiſance. 

Your undutiful, vncivi/, and uncharitable deal- 
ing in this your book, hath detected you. Whitgift. 
They love me well, yet I have much to do, 

To keep me from uncivil outrages. 

My friends are ſo unreaſonable, that 

' have me be wncivil to him. 
Uxci'VILIZED. adj. 3 
. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 

But we, brave Britons, foreign laws deſpis'd, 
And kept unconquer'd, and wnciviliz'd : 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 
We ftill defy'd the Romans, as of old. 

2, Coarſe ; indecent. 

Several, who have been poliſhed in France, make 

uſe of the moſt coarſe, unciviliz'd words in our 


they would 
Specr᷑ator. 


language. . Addiſon. 
| Unci'viLLY. adv.. Unpolitely ; not com- 
plaiſantly. : 


Somewhat in it he would not have done, or 
defired undone, when he broke forth as deſpe- 
rately, as before he had done wncivilly. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
UxcLa'tIiFIED. adj, Not purged ; not 
purified, 

One ounce of whey uncl/arified ; one ounce of 


oil of vitriol, make no _ alteration. 
acon's Phyſical Remains. 


ToUncLa'se. v. a, To open what is ſhut | 


with elaſps. 
Thou know'ſt no leſs, but all: I have unclaſp d 
To thee the book, ev'n of my ſecret foul, Shak. 
Prayer can wnclaſp the girdles of the north, ſay- 
ing to a mountain of ice, Be thou removed hence, 
and caſt into the ſea, Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


UxcLa's$ICK. adj. Not claſſick. 

Angel of dulneſs, ſent to ſcatter round 
Her magick charms o'er all 3 ground. Pope. 
Ucis. 2. . [oncle, French.) The fa- 


ther's or mother's brother. | 
Hamlet puniſhes his uncle rather for his own 
death, than the murther of his father. 


Shakeſpeare luſtrated. 


Uncle an. adj. 
1, Foul; dirty; filthy, 
| Charon, 
A ſordid god: down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, unclean. 
Dryden. 
Prieſts are patterns for the reſt ; 
The gold of heav'n, who bear the God impreſs'd : 
But when the precious coin is kept unc/can, 
The ſov'reign's image is no longer ſeen. 
© ny be foul, on whom the people truſt, 
2, Not purified by ritual practices. 
Beſides, how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 
at act more execrably wnc/ean, profane? Milt, 
What agonies muſt he endure, what difficulties 
overcome, before he can cleanſe himſelf from the 
pollutions of fin, and be a fit inhabitant of that 
holy place, where no unclean thing ſhall enter ? 


| Rogers s Sermons, 
4 Lewd; unchaſte. wal 
Let them all encirtle him about, 
Aud, — too, pinch the uncleas knight, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Pope. 


may the baſer braſs contract a ruſt. Dryden. | 


UNC 
And aſk him, why that hour of fairy revel, 
In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread, 
In ſhape profane. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſzr. 
a 1 whoſe broad, ſmooth leaves together 
ew'd, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thoſe middle parts; that this new comer, ſhame, 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton. 
Adultery of the heart, conſiſting of inordinate 
aftd unclean affellions. „ 
UxcLEANLIN ESS. 2. /. Want of clean- 


lineſs. 
This profane liberty and uncleanlineſs, the arch- 


biſhop relolved to reform. Clarendon. 
UncLE'anLly. adj, 
1. Foul; filthy; naſty. 
Civet is of a baſer birth than tar 
The very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Indecent ; unchaſte. 

*Tis pity that theſe harmonious writers have ever 
indulged any thing urcleanly or impure to defile 
their paper. | Watts. 

UncLE'aNnNEss. 2. J. | 
1. Lewdneſs; incontinence. 

In St. Giles's I underſtood that moſt of the 

vileſt and moſt miſerable houſes of ancleanneſs were. 
: Graunts 
2. Want of cleanlineſs ; naſtineſs. 

Be not curious nor careleſs in your habit; be 
not troubleſome to thyſelf, or to others, by un- 
handſomeneſs, or uncleanneſs. | 

| Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
3. Sin; wickedneſs. 
1 will ſave you from all your uncleanneſſes. 
| Ezekiel, xxxvi. 29. 
4. Want of ritual purity. 
UNCLEANSED. adj. Not cleanſed. 

Pond earth is a good compoſt, if the pond have 
been long uncleanſed: ſo the water be not too hun- 
gry. Bacon 's Natural Hiſtory. 

To UnCLE'NCH. v. a. To open the cloſed 


hand. 
The hero ſo his enterprize recalls; | 
His fiſt unclenches, and the weapon falls. Garth, 
To UxcLEW. v. 4. [from clew.} To 


undo. | 
If I ſhould pay you for t as tis extoll'd, 
It would unclew me quite. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
UncLiyyEeD. adj. Whole; not cur. 
As ſoon as there began a diſtinction between 
clipped and unc/ipped money, bullion aroſe, Locke. 
To UncLo'aTH. v. a. To ſtrip; to make 
naked. 
The boughs and branches are never unchoathed 
and left naked. Raleigb's Hiſtery of the World. 
Poor orphans minds are left as wncloatb'd and 
naked altogether, as their bodies, Atterbury. 
Cover the couch over with thick woollen clothes, 


the warmth whereof will make it come preſently ; |. 


which once perceived, forthwith uncloatb it. 
EE Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To a diſtin knowledge of things, we muſt 
uncloath them of all thefe mixtures, that we may 
contemplate them naked, and in their own nature. 
| Watts Logick. 
To UncLlo's. v. a. 
1. To diſencumber; to exonerate. 
Could I meet 'em 
But once a-day, it would «nciog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to t. 
2. To ſet at hberty. 
Then air, becauſe unchog'd in empty ſpace, 

Flies after fire, and claims the ſecond place. Dryd. 
To UnCLO'1STER. v. a. To ſet at large. 
Why did I not, uncloiſter d from the womb, 

Take my next lodging in a tomb ? Norris. 
To Unc 0's. v. a. To open. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe, 
That well-known name awakens all my woes. Pope. 
UncLo'stD. adj, Not ſeparated by in- 
cloſures, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


UNC 


The king's army would, through thoſe uncl/ed 
parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon. 


Uncro'upeD. adj. Free from clouds; 


clear from obſcurity ; not darkened, 
The Father unfolding bright 
Tow'rd the right hand his glory, on the Son 
| Blaz'd forth unclcuded deity. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

True virtues, with «n:/cuded light, 

All great, all royal, ſhine divinely bright. Roſcom. 
Bleſt with temper, whoſe unclæuded ray | 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. Pope. 


UncLio'upepwness.r./. Openneſs ; free- 
dom from gloom. 

The love 1 wouid perſuade, makes nothing more 
conducive to it, than the greateſt uncloudedneſs of 
the eye, and the perfecteſt illuſtration of the ob- 
ject; which is ſuch, that the cleareſt reaſcn is the 
moſt advantageous light it can defire to be ſeen by» 

Boyle. 
UxcLoſupv. adj. Free from a cloud. 

Now night in ſilent ſtate begins to rite, 

And twinkling orbs beſtrow th' ancloudy {kies z 
Her borrow'd Juſtre growing Cynthia lends. Cay. 


To UncLu'TCH. v. 4. To open. 

If the terrors of the Lord cou'd not melt his 
boweis, wnclutch his griping hand, or diſſeize him 
of his prey; yet ſure it muſt diſcourage him from 
graſping of heaven too. Decay of Piety. 


To UN cor. v. a. To pull the cap off. 
Yonder are two apple-women ſcolding, and juſt 
ready to uncoif one another. Arbuthnot to Pepe. 


To Unco'tL. v. a. [from coil.] To open 
from being coiled or wrapped one part 


upon another, 
The ſpiral air-veſſels are like threads of cobweb, 
a little uncoiled. Derham's Phyfico-T beology. 


Uxnco'inED. adj, Not coined. 
While thou liv'ſt, Kate, take a fellow of plain, 
uncoined conſtancy. r ns Henry Vs 
An ounce of coined ſtandard filver, muſt be of 
equal value to an ounce of uncoined ftandard fil- 
Ver. Locke. 


UncoLLE"cTED. adj. Not collected; not 


recollected. PE 
Aſham'd, confus'd, I ſtarted from my bed, 
And to my ſoul yet uncollected ſaid, 
Into thyſelf, fond Solomon! return; 
Reflect again, and thou again ſhalt mourn. Prior. 


Unco'LOURED. adj, Not ſtained with 


any colour, or die. 

Out of things «ncolourcd and tranſparent, we can 
repreſent unto you all ſeveral colours, Bacon. 

Whether to deck with clouds th' unco/our'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs 
Riſing, or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe. Milton. 

Unco'MBED. adj. Not parted or ad- 
juſted by the comb. 
They might perceive his head 
To be unarmed, and curled, ncombed hairs 
Upſtarting ſtiff, Spenſer. 

Their locks are beds of uncombed ſnakes, that wind 
About their ſhady brows in wanton rings. Craſhaw. 

Thy locks uncomb'd, like a rough wood appear. 

Dryden. 
Ux cou EATABLE. adj. Inacceſſible; ua- 
attainable. A low, corrupt word. 
Us co'MELINESS. 2. . Want of grace; 
want of beauty. 

The ruined churches are ſo unhandſomely patch- 
ed, and thatched, that men do even ſhun the places, 
for the uncomelineſs thereof. Spenſer 3 Ireland, 

He prais'd women's modeſty, and gave orcerly, 
well-behaved reproof to all wrcomelineſs. Shakeſpe 

Thoſe arches which the Tuſcan writers. cali di 
teræo, and di quarto acuto, becauſe they always 
concur in an acate angle, both for the natural 
imbecility of the angte icſelf, and likewiſe for 
their very wncomelineſs, ought to be exiled from ju- 


dicious eyes. . Wotton's Arcbitecture. 
Forgetting that duty of modeſt concealment 
| 3E 2 which 


e 


which they owed to the father of their country, 
in Caſe they had diſcovered any real zncomclineſs. 
. King Charles. 
The beauty or urcomelineſs in good and ill- breed- 
ing, will make deeper impreſſions on them, in the 
: examples of others, than from any rules. Locke, 
Unco'meLy. adj. Not comely ; wanting 
race, * 8 
Though he thought Inquiſitiveneſs an uncomely 
gueſt, he could not but aſk who ſhe was. Sidney. 
Neither is the ſame account:d an uncomely man- 
ner of riding ; for great warriors ſay, they never 
faw a more comely man than the Iriſhman, nor 
that cometh on more bravely in his charge. 
St enſer's Ireland. 
ſt in their coun- 
of uncomely af- 
Clarendon. 


Many, who troubled them m 
ſels, durſt not go thither, for fe 
fronts. 

Uxncemely courage, unbeſeeming ſkill. 

T homſon's Autumn. 

Unco'MFORTABLE. adj. 

1. Affording no comfort; gloomy ; diſ- 
mal; miſerable. 

He much complaineth of his own uncomfortable 
exile, wherein he ſuſtained many moſt grievous 
indignities, and endured the want of ſundry, both 
Pleaſures and honours, before enjoyed. locker. 

Chriftmas is in the moſt dead, uncomfortable time 

of the year, when the poor people would ſuffer very 
much, if they had not good cheer to ſupport them. 
Addiion. 

Ours is a melancholy and uncomfortable portion 
here below! A place, where not a day paſſes, but 
we eat our bread with ſorrow and cares: the pre- 
ſent troubles us, the future amazes ; and even the 

paſt fills us with grief and anguiſh. Wake. 

The ſun neer views th" uncomfortable ſeats, 
When radiant he advances or retreats. Pope's Odyſ. 

2. Receiving no comfort ; melancholy. 


Unco'mFORTABLENESS. 2. . Want of 
cheerfulneſs. 
The want of juſt diſpoſitions to the holy ſacra- 
ment, may occaſion this unc:mfortableneſs. 
Taylors Worthy Communicant. 
Uxco'MFORTABLY. adv, Without 
fulneſs. 


UN cOMAN DED. adj. Not commanded. 
It is eaſy to ſee what judgment is to be paſſed 
upon all thoſe affected, uncommanded, ablurd au- 
ſterities of the Romi ſh profeſſion. South. 
Unco'umon. adj. Not frequent; rare; 
not often found or known. 
Some of them are uncommon, but ſuch as the 
reader muſt aſſent to, when he ſees them explained. 
: Aadiſon. 
Uxco'mmonLY. adv. Not frequently; 
to an uncommon degree. 


Unco'umonness. 2. /. Infrequency ; 
rareneſs; rarity, ES: 
Our admiration of the antiquities about Na- 
ples and Rome, does not ſo much ariſe out of 
their greatneſs as uncommenneſs. Addiſon. 
Uncommu'NxICaTED. adj. Not commu- 
icated. 
There is no ſuch mutual infuſion as really cauſeth 
the ſame natural operations or properties to be 
made common unto both ſubſtances; but whatſo- 
ever is natural to deity, the ſame remaineth in 
Chriſt ancommunicated unto his manhood; and 
whatſoever natural to manhood, his deity thereof 
is uncapable. | Hooker. 
Un cou A cr. adj, Not compact; not 
cloſely cohering. 5 
Theſe rivers were not ſtreams of running mat- 
ter; for how could a liquid, that lay hardening 
by degrees, ſettle in ſuch a furrowed, uncompact 
ſurface ? Addiſon. 
UN co'MPANIED. 4% Having no com- 
anion. . 
Thence ſhe fled, wncompanicd, unſought. Fair,. 


%. 


cheer- 


UNC 
UncoMPa'ssI0NATE.,. adj, Having no 
pitys © | . 

Neither deep groans, nor filver-ſhedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate ſire. Shakeſp. 

Hero and Leander were drowned in the uncom- 
paſſionate ſurges, Sandys's Journey. 

If thou in ſtrength all mortals doſt exceed; 

In uncompaſſionate anger do not ſo. Milt, Agoniſtes. 
UncoMPELLED. adj. Free from com- 
pulſion. | 

The amorous needle, once joined to the load- 
ſtone, would never, uncompelled, forſake the in- 
chanting mineral, Boyle. 

Keep my voyage from the royal ear, 
Nor, uncompell'd, the dangerous truth betray, 
Till twice fix times deſcends the lamp of day. Pope. 
UncomMPLaisa'nT. adj, Not civil; not 
obliging. - 

A natural roughneſs makes a man «ncomplaiſant 
to others, fo that he has no deference for their 
inclinations. Locke. 

UncoMPLE'AT. adj, Not perfect; not 
finiſhed. 

Various incidents do not make different fables, 
but are only the uncompleat and unfiniſhed parts of 
the ſame fable, Hope. 

Uncomro'UNDED. adi. 
1. Simple; not mixed. 

Hardneſs may be reckoned the property of all 
uncompourded matter. Newton's Opticks. 

Your uncompounded atoms, you 
Figures in numbers infinite allow; 
From which, by various combination, ſprings 
This unconfin'd diverſity of things. Blackmore. 
2. Simple ; not intricate. 

The ſubſtance of the faith was compriſed in 
that wncompounded ſtyle, but was afterwards pru- 
dently enlarged, for the repelling heretical in- 
vaders. Hammond Fundamentals. 

UnCOMPREHE NSIVE. adj. 

1. Unable to comprehend. 

2. In Shakeſpenre it ſeems to 
prebenſible. 

The providence, that 's in a watchful ſtate, 
EK nows almoſt every grain of Pluto's gold; 


ſignify incom- 


Finds bottom in th' incomprehenſive deep. Shakeſp. | 


UxcoMPRE'SSED. adj, Free from com- 
preſſion. | | 
We might be furniſhed with a reply, by ſetting 
down the differing weight of our receiver, when 
emptied, and when full of uncompreſſed air. Boyle. 


UnconCE"IVABLE. adj. Not to be un- 
derſtood ; not to be comprehended by 


the mind. _ 
In the communication of motion by impulſe, 
we can have no other conception, but of the 
paſſing of motion out of one body into another; 
which is as obſcure and unconceivable, as how our 
minds move or ſtop our bodics by thought, Locke. 
Thoſe atoms wond'rous ſmall muſt be, 
Small to an wnconceivable degree; | 
Since though theſe radiant ſpoils diſpers'd in air, 
Do ne'er return, and ne'er the ſun repair. 
Blackmore. 
UnconceivaBLENESS. z. / Incompre- 
henſibility, 


The unconceivableneſs of ſomething they find in 


one, throws men violently into the contrary hypo- 


theſis, though altogether as unintelligible. Locke. 


Ux cox cEIvED. adj. Not thought; not | 


imagined, ; | | 

Vaſt is my theme, yet uncenceid' d, and brings 
Untoward words, ſcarce looſen'd yet from things. 
5 Creccb. 
Ux cox cE RN. 2. /. Negligence; want 
of intereſt; freedom from anxiety; free- 
dom from perturbation. | | 
Such things had been charged upon us by the 
malice of enemies, the want of judgment in friends, 


UnconcE'rNnevp. adj, 


* 


UNC 


1. Having no intereſt. : 
An idle perſon is like one that 1; 
concerned in the changes and neceſſit 
world. | 7 
The earth's motion is to be admitted 5 
ſtanding the ſeeming contrary evidence Dae 
cerned ſenſes. 4 ae 
It ſeems a principle in human nature 
one way more than another, t 
we are wholly unconcerned. 
2. Not anxious; not diſturbed ; 
fected. Before the thing it h 
Milton, for in Dryden, 


gers. 


dead, us, 
es of the 


Clan, 
a to incline 
EVEN in matters where 

Krit. 
not af. 
as With in 
and at in Ro. 


See the morn, 
All unconcern'd qvith our unreſt, begins 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. Milton Paradiſe 1 # 
You call'd me into all your joys, and gate ng 
An equal ſhare; and in this depth of mifcry | 
Can 1 be wnconcerned ? Derhan'; Fg b. 
| The virgin from the ground 77. 
Upftarted freſh, already clos'd the u cund: 
And uncencern d for all ſhe felt before, 
Precipitates her flight along the ſhore, Drid.s 
Happy mortals, unconcern'd fur more, 
Confin'd their wiſhes to their native ſine, Dir! 
We ſhall be eaſy and wncencerned at all the a0. 
dents of the way, and regard only the event or hz 
Journeys TR | Repr. 
UnconCE'RNEDLY. adv. Without in. 
tereſt or affection; without anxiety ; 


without perturbation. 

Not the moſt cruel of our conquering foes 
So unconcern dly can relate our wocs, 

As not to lend a tear. Der 
Death was denounc'd, that frightful ſoung, 
Which ev'n the beſt can hardly bear; 

He took the ſummons, void of fear, 

And wunconcern'dly caſt his eyes around, 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger, Did. 
Ils heaven, with its pleaſures for evermore, t9 be 
parted with ſo uncencernediy? Is an excceding and 
eternal weight of glory too light in the balance, 
againf the hopeleſs death of the atheiſt, and utter 
extinction ? Bently. 

Ux cox cERNEDN ESS. 2. J Freedom 
from anxiety, or perturbation. 

No man, having done a kindneſs o ancther, 
would think himſelf juſtly dealt with in a tual 
neglect and uncencernedneſs of the perion who had, 
received that kindneſs. ; Seuth, 

Ux cox cERNINOG. adj, Not intereſting ; 
not affecting; not belonging to one. 
Things impoilible in their nature, or wiconcert- 
ing to us, cannot beget it. Decay of Piny, 
This ſcience of medals, which is charged with 
ſo many anconcerning parts of knowledge, aud built 
on ſuch mean materials, appears ridiculous to thoſe 
that have not examined it. Add*n on Deals, 
NCONCE"RNMENT. z. /. The Rate of 
having no ſhare, _ 
Being privileged by an happy a#concernmert in 
thoſe legal murders, you may take a Iweeter re. 
of your own innocence. Satt. 
UN cox cluv'Db ENT. Ta. Not deciſire; 
Un cox cu DIN G. { inferring no plain 
or certain concluſion or conſequence. 


Our arguments are inevident and uncancludett. 
Ha e. 


U 


He makes his underſtanding only the warehou't het 

of other men's falſe and wnconcluding reaſoningsy 5 
rather than a repoſitory of truth for his own 18 \ 
3 rule 

Uxcoxelv'DbIx ON ESS. 2. / Quality of "wh 
being unconcluding. 3 5 
Either may be much more probably maintained Uo 
than hitherto, as againſt the unaccuratenels and co 
the unconcludingneſs of the analytical me 1 
vulgarly relied on. ; : Boſs, whi 
Uncoxco'cTED. adj, Not digeſted; not 7 
matured, £7 5 an 


and the unconcern of indifferent perſons. Sift. 


We 


We firallow cherry- ſiones, but void them uncon- 
gad. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
4 In theology, J put as great a difference between 
pur new lights and antient truths, as between the 
fn and an unconcocted, evanid meteor. Glanville, 
Did the extend the gloomy clouds on high, 
Where all th? amazing fireworks of the ſky 
lu yrcoreocd ſeeds fermenting lie. Blackmore, 
UxconDEMNED. 4%. Not condemned, 
It was a familiar and wncondemned practice 
amongſt the Greeks and Romans, to expoſe, with- 
out pity, their innocent infants. Locke. 
xc0xnD1 "TIONAL. adj, Abſolute; not 
limited by any terms. 
0 paſs not, Lord! an abſolute decree, 
0; bind thy ſentence unconditional ; 
But in thy ſentence our remorſe foreſee, 


Our Saviour left a power in his church to ab- 
dne men from their fins; but this was not an 
olle aud a ncenditional power veſted in any, but 
Vanded upon repentance, and on the penitent's 
delle in him alone. Ayliffe's Parergen. 
UzcoxFI'NABLE. adj. Unbounded. 

You rogue! you ſtand upon your honour! why, 
thou arcfinable baſeneſs, it is as muchas I can do 
tokeepmine honour. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
UxconFI'NED. adj. 

1. Free from reſtraint. 
I wonder at it. 


Tunt fhews thou art unconſin d. Shakeſpeare. 
Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended 


care liberty of thought, and the expreſſion is 
mar? ealy when unconfined by numbers. Our coun- 
treman carries weight, and yet wins the race at 
(advantage. 5 | Dryden. 
Poets, a race long uncenfin d and free, 
dal fond and proud of ſavage liberty, | 
Receiv'd his laws. Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
2. Having no limits; unbounded. 


7. 


24 If that which men eſteem their happineſs, were, 
ma Ike the light, the ſame ſufficient and uncenſined 
ter good, whether ten thouſand enjoy the benetit of 
. it, or bat one, we ſhould ſee men's good will and 
Mm kind endeavours would be as unirerſil. SpeFator. 


Beef with a taſte exact, yet wnconfin'd ; 
& knowledge both of books and human kind. 
: Popes 
UNCONFI'RMED. adj. 
Not fortified by reſolution; not ſtrength- 

ened; raw; weak. 

The unexpected ſpeech 

The king had made upon the new-rais'd-force, 
n th unccnfiraced troops much fear did breed. 


1 i 

bY X Daniel. 

vile 2. Not ſtrengthened by additional teſti- 

ole mony. 1 

* He would haze reſign'd 

Fo To him his heav'nly office, nor was long , 
His v.tners unconfirm' d. NMilten's Paradiſe Regain d. 

7 $ Not lettled in the church by the rite of 

ih conarmation. | os; re rg 

17 Lxcon ro“ M. adj. Unlike; diſſimilar; 

3 not analogous, 

an \ 


Net unccnfory to other ſhining globes. Milton. 


COxrFORMABLE, adj. Incouſiftent ; 
not conforming. 


ale : | | 

uſe. * a thoſe general rules, they know we do not 
1855 bend that we may hold any thing unconformable. 
fe. ; is, i Hooker. 
cle. Moral good, is an action conformable to the 
of Ale of our duty. - Moral evil, is an action uncon- 


fable to it, or a neglect to fulfil it. 


ned 11 Matis Logic. 
and "CONFORMITY, 2. . Incongruity; in- 
ents conliſteney. ; 8 26:1 P . 
. Ihe moral goodneſs: or evil of men's actions, 


Wi 7 © 4 . 5 1 . 
you conſiſt in their conformi or unconformity 
1 cable. 8 ov 


the dories he has borrowed ; though proſe a lows 


» neceſſary, and 
F405 7532: +, South. i] 


' 


And, in that foreſight, this thy doom recal. Dryd. 
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UNC 


Unconryv'std, adj, Diſtinct; free from 
confuſion, | 
It is more diſtin and «rc@ifuſed than the ſen- 
ſitive memory. Hales Origin of Mankind, 
If in having our ideas in the memory ready at 
hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of hav- 
ing them unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſ- 
tinguiſh one thing from another, conſiſts the ex- 
actneſs of judgment. Locke, 
UnconFu'sEDLY. adv. Without confu 
ſion. | 
Every one finds that he knows when any idea is 
in his underſtanding, and that, when more than 
one are there, he knows them, diſtinctly and uncon- 
fuſedly, from one another. Locle 


UnconFu' TABLE. adj. Irrefragable; not 
to be convicted of errour. 
One political argument they boaſted of as un- 
confutable, that from the marriages of eceleſiaſticks 
would enſue poverty in many of the children, and 
thence a diſgrace and burden to the church. 
j | Spratt's Sermons. 
Ux cox GECALED. adj, Not concreted by 
cold, | | 
By expoſing wine, after four months digeſtion in 
horſe-dung, unto the extremity of cold, thr aqueous 
parts will freeze, but the ſpirit retire, and be found 
uncongealed in the center. Grown's Yulg. Erreurs. 
Unco'njvucai. adj. Not conſiſtent with 
matrimonial faith; not befitting a wife 
or huſband, 
| My name 


To all poſterity may ſtand defam'd ; 
With malediction mention'd, and the blot 
Of falſhood moſt unconjugal! traduc'd. 
Milton's Agoniſtes. 
UnconNE'CTED. adj. Not coherent ; 
not joined by proper tranſitions or de- 
pendence of parts ; lax ; looſe ; vague. 
Thoſe who contemplate only the fragments bro- 
ken off from any ſcience, diſperſed in ſhort ancon- 
nected diſcourſes, can never ſurvey an entire body 
of truth. 5 EE Watts. 
Uxconni'viNG. adj. Not forbearing pe- 
nal notice. 
To that hidcous place not ſo conſin'd, 
Buy rigour unconniving; but that oft, 
Leaving my dolorous priſon, I enjoy ; 
Large liberty, to round this globe of earth. Milt. 
Ux co ERABLE. 4j. Not to be ſub- 
dued; inſuperable; not to be overcome; 
invincible. 


cauſing his enemies to feel the force of his «wncon- 

werable arms. Dryden. 
Spadillio firſt, unconquerable lord! | 

Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the board. 


Unco'nQUuERABLY. adv. 
inſuperably. THE 
The herds of Iphyclus, detain'd in wrong; 
Wild, furious herds, wnconquerably ſtrong. Pape. 
Unco'NQUERED. . 
1. Not ſubdued ; not overcome. 
To die ſo tamely, 
|  O'eccome by paſſion and misfortune, - 


Invincibly; 


Uncenguer'd yet, in that forlorn eſtate, 
His manly courage overcame his fate. 


2. Inſuperable; invincibleQ. 


Pontus; and in all his affairs, eſpecially of war, 
whereunto they were only apt, they had ſhewed as 
uncongucred courage, ſo a rude faithfulneſs. Sidney. 
What was that ſnaky-headed gorgon ſhield, 
That wiſe Minerva wore, unconguer d virgin! 
Wherewith ſhe freez d her foes to congeal'd ſtone, 
But rigid looks, and chaſte auſterity, | 
And noble grace, that daſh'd brute violence 
With ſudden adoration and blank awe? Milton. 


l 


Louis was darting his thunder on the Alps, and | 


Pepe. 


And ſtill unconguer'd by my foes, ſounds ill. Denb. 
* Dryden. | 


Theſe brothers had a-while ſerved the king of Þ 


* 


UNC 
Unco'NSCIONABLE., 267. 
1. Exceeding the limits of any juſt claim 

or expectation. 
A man may oppoſe an znconſciongble requeſt for 
an unjuſtifiable reaſon. : 
2. Forming unreaſonable expectations. 
You cannot be ſo unconſcionable as to charge me 
for not ſubſcribing of my name, for that would 
reflect too groisly upon your own party, who never 
dare it, Dryden. 
3. Enormous; vaſt. A low word. 
His giantſhip is gone ſomewhat creſt-fall'n, 
Stalking with leis unconſcionable ſtrides, 
And lower looks, but in a ſultry chafe. 
Milton's Agoniſtes. 


How infamous is the falſe, traudulent, and 
unconſcionable 9 hardly ever did any man of no con- 
ſcience continue a man of any credit long. Souths 


Unco'xnsCiONABLENESS, 2. J. Unrea- 
ſonableneſs of hope or claim. 


Unco'nsc1o0naBLY. adv. Unreaſonably. 
Indeed 'tis pity you ſhould miſs 
TH' arrears of all your ſervices 
And, for th' eternal obligation 
y have laid upon th' ungrateful nation, 
Be uſed ſo uncorſcicnatly hard, 55 
As not to ſind a juſt reward. Hudibrass 
This is a common vice ; though all things here 
Are ſold, and fold unconſcicnably dear. Dryd. Juv. 
Unco'xsSC1Ous. adj. 
1. Having no mental perception. 
Unconſcious cauſes only ſtill impart 
Their utmoſt ſkill, their utmoſt. power exert: 
Thoſe which can freely chuſe, diſcern, and knowy 
Can more or leſs of art and care beſtow. Blackmore. 
2. Unacquainted; unknowing. 
A yeariing bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yok Pope. 
Uxco'nSECRATED. adj, Not ſacred; not 
dedicated ; not devoted. 
The fn of {iracl had even wnconſecrated. and pro- 
faned that ſacred edifice, and robbed it.of ics only 
defence. S0uths 


UnconsENTED. adj. Not yielded. 

We ſhould extend it even to the weakneſſes of 
our natures, to our proneneſs to evil: for however 
theſe, ancenſented to, will not be imputed to us, yet 
are they matter of ſorrow. 

Wate's Preparation'for Death. 
Uxeons1'DERED. adj. Not contidered ;. 
not attended to. | 
Love yourſelf; and in that love, 
Not uncinfidered leave your honour. Shakeſpears. 
It will not be urconſidered, that we find no open 
track in this labyrinth. Brown's Yulgar Errors. 
Ux cox SON ANT. adj. Incongruous; un- 

fit; inconliſtent. 50 
It ſeemeth a thing, uncenſenant, that the world 
1 ſhoutd honour any other as the Saviour, but him. 
{ whom it honourcth. as the Creator, of the world. 

| VVV Hookers 

| Unco'nsTANnT. adj. [inconftants. Fr. in- 
conſtaus, Lat.] Fickle; not ſteady ; 
changeable; mutable. | g 

More dncenſtant than the wind; who woos 
Ev?n.goy the frog en boſom of the north; 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dewadropping ſouth. at: 

| , | TY unconſtant Kies. ©, „ „ 
Do change their courſe as iev'ral wigds ariſe, 
8 8 May's Virgil. 
UN coxSTRAINED. adj., Free from com- 
; ulſion. : k : + 

Will you, with free and unconſtrained ſoul, . 
Give me your daughter? _ » Shakeſpeare. 
© Theſe. be the miſeries which our firſt parents 
brought upon all mankind, unto whom God, in his 
creation, gave a free and uncorflrained will. 
$15.00 '* Raheigh's Hiſtory of the TR 
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4. Not guided or influenced by conſcience. 
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His highneſs is return d. 

And unconftrain'd ! But with what change 
Of counterſance did he receive the meſſage ? 
Denhom. 
Made for his uſe, yet he has form'd us fo, 
6 We unconſtrain d, what he commands us, do. 
| Dryden 


VUnconsTRra't NEDLY. 3 force 


ſuffered. | 
Such a patron has frankly, generouſly, and un- 

© conſtrainedly relieved me. 4 " South, 
UnconsTRA'INT. 2. // Freedom from 
conſtraint ; eaſe. 
Mr. Dryden writ more like a ſcholar ; and 
though the greateſt maſter of poetry, he wanted 
that eaſineſs, that air of freedom and unconſtraint, 


which is more ſenſibly to be perceived than de- 
© ſcribed. Felton on the Claſſicks, 
Unconsu'LTING. adj. [inconſultus, Lat.] 
Heady ; raſh ; improvident ; imprudent. 
It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus's daughter, 
whom unconſulting affection, unfortunately born to 
mewards, had made borrow ſo much of her natural 
modeſty, as to leave her more decent rayments. 
Sag. 
Unconsv "MED. adj, Not waſted; not 
deſtroyed by any waſting power. 
| Hope never comes, 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 
With ever-burning ſulphur «nconſum'd. 
+l Milten's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the fire un- 
conſumed, is an idea that always accompanies our 
complex ideas, ſignified by the word gold. Locke. 


Unconsu'MMATE. adj. Not conſum- 
mated, | 
| | Acron came to the fight, 
Who left his ſpouſe betroth'd, and unconſummate 
night. Dryd n. 
UxconTEmNneD. adj. Not deſpiſed. 
Which of the peers 
Have ercontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt | 
Stood not neglefted? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
UnconTENTED. adj. Not contented ; 
not fatisfied. | 
Permit me, chief, 
To lead this uncontented gift away. Dryden. 
UnconTe"nTINGNEsS. . , Want of 
power to ſatisfy. 
The derreed wncontentingneſs of all other goods, 
is richly repaired by its being but an aptneſs to 
prove a riſe to our love's ſettling in God. Boyle. 
| VUnconTr'sTaBrE. adj. Indiſputable ; 
not controvertible, 


Where is the man that has wnconreftible evidence | 


of the truth of all that he holds, or of the falſhood | 
of all he condemns ? Lecke. 


Under TE'sTED. ac. Not diſputed; evi- 


"Tis by experience unctnrefled found, | 


Bodies orbicular, when whirling round, 1 


Still thake off all things on their ſurface plac'd. 


Blackmore. 
UnconTRITe. adj. Not «<ligiouſly pe- 
anitent. | 
The prieſt, by abſolving wncortrive finner, 
cbs lies Tontrite. 22 
a 7 mm P roftical Cavee biſm. 
UnconTreve'trae», ag. Not diſputed ; 
not Hable 10 = wg ch 
One reaſon of the. uncont certainty of ma- 


 Ghematical feienee ds, Netauſe tis built upon clear 
and ſettled Ggnifications of names. Chnville, 


UnconrTirOtiAaBLE, 2 


7. Reſlſtleſs; powerful beyond oppoſition. 


{| Unconve'rTED. 44). 


UNC 
2. Indiſputable; irrefragable. 
The penſion was granted, by reaſon of the king 

| of England's ancontroulab{e title to England. 
| | Hayward. 

This makes appear the error of thoie, who 
think it an uncontroulable maxim, that power is 
always ſafer lodged in many hands, than in one; 
thoſe many are as capable of enſlaving ag a ſingle 
perſon. Swif t. 
 UnconTro'vLaBLY. adv. 
1. Without poſlibility of oppoſition. 


2. Without danger of refutation. 
Uncontroulably, and under general conſent, many 
opinions are paſſant, which, upon due examina- 
tion, admit of doubt. Brown's YVulgar Errours. 
Since this light was to reſt within them, and the 
judgment of it wholly to remain in themſelves, they 
might ſafely and wncontroulably pretend it greater or 
leſs. , | South. 
UnCcONTRO'ULED. 44. | 
1. Unreſiſted ; unoppoſed ; not to be over- 


ruled. | 

Should I try the ancontrouled worth 
Of this pure cauſe, twould kindle my rapt ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred vehemence, 

That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympathize. 
. Milton. 
O'er barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, 
Extends thy uacontroul d, and boundleſs 3550 


en. 


The Britiſh navy, wncontrox!'d, 

Shall wave her double croſs t' extremeſt clime 

Terrific, and return with odorous ſpoils. Phillips. 
2. Not convinced ; not refuted. 

That Julius Cæſar was ſo born, is an uncontrouled 

report. | 
UnconTROVULEDLY. adv. Without con- 

troul ; without oppoſition. 


when the phantaſm honour has once poſſeſſed the 

mind, no reluctance of huinanity is able to make 
head againſt it; but it commands uncontrouledly. 

| Decay of Piety. 

Unconve'rSABLE. adj, Not ſuitable to 

converſation ; not ſocial. 
Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, 
as moroſe, unconverſable qualities. Rogers. 


1. Not perſuaded of the truth of Chriſti- 
anity. | 
Salvation belongeth unto none, but ſuch as call 
upon the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; which 
nations as yet wnconverted neither do, nor poſſibly 
can do, till they believe. r. 
The ancenverted heathens, who were preſſed by 
the many authorities that confirmed our Saviour's 
miracles, accounted for them after the ſame man- 
ner. Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
The apoſtle reminds the Ephefians of the guilt 
and miſery of their former unconverted eſtate, when 
aliens from the commonwealth of Iſrael. Rogers. 
2. Not N not yet induced to live 
a holy life. Thus Baxter wrote a Call 


to the Unconverted. : 
Unconvi'ceD. adj, Not convinced. 
A way not to be introduced into the ſeminaries 
of thoſe, who are to propagate religion, or philoſo- 
phy, amongſt the ignorant and unconvinced. Locke. 


To Un co RD. v. a. To looſe a thing 
bound with cords. 
UncorrRECTED. 4d}. 
poliſhed to exactneſs. 
I have written this too haſtily and too looſely : 
it comes out from the firſt draught, and unror- | 
rett᷑ed. ” Dryden. 
Uncorru'er, adj. Honeſt; upright ; not 
tainted with wickedneſs; not influenced 
by iniquitous intereſt, | 
The pleaſures of fin, and this world's vanities, 


Inaccurate ; not 


Hayward. | 


Mankind avert killing, and being killed; but 


UNC 
Men alled ne 
Thoſe beauties 1 12 rap 10 
Which raiſe a flame that will endure 
For ever Ancorrupt and pure. = 
UnCcoRRU'PTED. adj. Not vitiated 


depraved. 5 ſt 


Such a hero never ſprinos 
But from the uncorrupted blood of kings, 


Man, yet new, Rem 
No rule but uncorrupted reaſon knew, 


And with a native bent did 
Nothing = T- raluable than the ere. 
antiquity: I with we had : 
cet ee _ 
UncoRRU'PTNESS, 2. 
rightneſs. 
In doctrine, ſhew 
rity. 
To UN c VRR. v. a. 
1. To diveſt of a covering. 
After you are up, unc 
the e to air 2 cons aur” 12 
Seeing an object ſeveral millions of 
very inſtant it is uncovered, may be 
miſtake in matter of fact. 
2. To deprive of clothes, 
Thou wert better in thy grave, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of th 
ſkies. : Shakeſpeare's King Lug, 
3- To ſtrip of the roof. 
Porches and ſchools, 
Uncover'd, and with ſcaffolds cumber'd ood, 


Lek, 
J. Integrity; ne 
Uncorruptnejs, gravity, ſinte. 


Ins, li, 7 


an 
leagues, the 
ſhewa to be z 
Lek, 


I 


than to anſmer, 


| | ; Pris, 
4. To ſhew openly ; to ſtrip off a veil, c 
concealment, 

He cover'd ; but his robe 
Uncover'd more : ſo roſe the Danite ſtrong, 
Shorn of his ſtrength. Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 

There will certainly come ſome day er other, u 
uncover every ſoul of us. Pepe's Letter, 
5. To bare the head, as in the preſence of 
a ſuperiour. 

Rather let my head dance on a bloody pole, 
Than ſtand zncover'd to the vulgar groom. Shi 
Unco'unsSELLABLE. adj. Not to be ad 

viſed. | 

It would have been uncounſe!lable to have march 

ed, and have left ſuch an enemy at their backs, 

| Clarndin 
Unco'vnTABLE. 44%. Innumeradle, 

Thoſe uncountable, glorious bodies were not f 

in the firmament for no other end than to _ 
b 5 

Unco'unTERFEIT. adj. Genuine; 10 

ſpurious. 

True zeal is not any one fingle affection of f. 
ſoul, but a ſtrong mixture of many holy aſſection 
filling the heart with all pious intentions; all 1. 
only uncounterfeit, but moſt fervent, Spratt: 5 
To Unco'vPLE. v. a. To looſe dogs nol 
their couples. 


advantay 
to enhar 
teꝛſonab 
„ Uxc 
to redi 
ience 
Ten 

Lift wha 
Whe 
Who can 
Light 


4 


Uncouple in the weſtern valley, go; NCREA 
Diſpatch, I ſay, and find the foreſter, Shak Not ye 
The hunt is up, the morn is bright and g 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are 1 7 Heav'n's 
Uncouple here, and let us make a day. St Mir, 


The land on which they fought, ch appoint 
lace, 4 
In which th* uncoupled hounds began the Drs 


Of thy I 
[Incrs 
tion, 


Un co uRTEOU=. adj. Uncivil; 2 "ns 
In behaviour ſome will ſay, ever fad, furt! ner 


ber, and ſomewhat given to muſinz, wy 
ancourteouse 


Unco'urTEOUSLY. adv. Uncivilly; 


potitely. 


ve of C 
© he lay 
NCRE'r 
Teputat 


raited upon Englandy odjectint entre, 998 
and mere barbarovl it, Achan 
neſs unto Tafuitable 


Unco'urTLInEss. 2. /. 


| 
0 
And all that band them to ref 

His uncemrouladle intent. Milian. 


ate cenſured with æntvrrupt judgment. — 


of manners to a court; inelegance. 


s ſtrained, and unccath to me. 


UNC 


akers preſented an addreſs, which, not- 
ani — of their e 
very honeſt. iſon. 
bree erf. adj, Inelegant of man- 


uncivil. ne 
ot log treaſurer not entering into thoſe re- 


ing the publick money upon pri- 
knements of paying t 8 p . 
8 5 hath been ſo uncour Red * 
brcovrn. adj. [uncuS, Saxon.) Odd; 
range; unuſual. 

A very uncouth ſight was to behold, 

How he did faſhion his untoward pace; 
Fer as he forward mov 'd his footing old, 
80 backward ſtill was turn'd his wrinkled face. 


The lovers ſtanding in this doleful wiſe, 
A warrior bold unwares approached near, 
Uncuuth in arms yclad, and ſtrange diſguiſe. 


I am ſurprized with an wncavth fear; 
A chilling ſweat o'erruns my trembling joints; 
My heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
The trouble of thy py 4 this night 
&s me equally 3 nor can 
= 5 * evil ſprung, I fear. Milton. 
ay on; 
For I that day was abſent, as befel, 
Bound on a voyage wacourbh, and obſcure, 
fat on excurſion toward the gates of hell. Milton. 
It was ſo uncouth a ſight, for a fox to ear 
vithout 2 tail, that the very thought made him 
weary of his life. L' Eftrange. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncuth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 
I am more in danger to miſunderſtand his true 
meaning, than if I had come to him with a mind 


will of courſe make all chime that way, and make 
the genuine meaning of the author, ſeem harſh, 
Locke. 
He made that a pleaſant ſtudy, which, in the 
hands of Bartolus and Baldus, was unccuth and 
ruzged, | Baker. 
/xco'uTHLY, adv. Oddly; ſtrangely. 
Venetians do not more uncourhly ride, 
Than did their lubber ſtate mankind beſtride. 


Dryden. 
Uxco'vTHNESs. 2. J. Oddneſs ; ſtrange- 
nels. 

To deny himſelf in the leſſer inftances, that ſo, 
yden the greater come, they may not have the dif- 
advantage of uncoutbneſs, and perfect ſtrangeneſs, 
to enhance their difficulty, muſt be acknowledged 
rezlonable, Decay of Piety. 
lo UNCREA'TE. v. a. 


ſence. 
Tempt me with ſuch affrights no more, 
Leſt what I made I wncreate. Carew. 
Who created thee, lamenting learn; 
Who can uncreate thee thou thalt know. Milton, 
Light dies before her uncreating word. Pope. 


NCREA'TED. adj, 
Not yet created, 
2 How haſt thou diſturb'd 

Heav'n's bleſſed peace, and into nature brought 
Miſery, uncreated till the crime 

F thy rebellion? Milton. 
* Fr.] Not produced by crea- 

on. 8 = 

What cauſe within, or what without is found, 

hae a being wncreated bound ? Blactmore. 
. he next Paragraph proves, that the idea we 
ane of God is God himſelf ; it being ſomething, 
© he ſays, ancreated. Locke, 


NCREDITABLENESS, 5 /. want of 
leputation. fe 

Bade other diſſuaſives, we may add this of the 
"ip kk : the beſt that can be ſaid is, that 
tte obey wr foalihly, whereof the one part deyours 


Spenſer . | 


Fairfax. | 


To annihilate ; | 
to reduce to nothing ; to deprive of ex- 


UNC 


gathered, 
| Thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and wncrepp'd fails to the ground. Milt. 
 Uncro'sseD. adj, Uncancelled. 


Yet keeps his book uncroſs'd. Shakeſp. Cymbelinc. 
UncrovuDED. 2%. Not ſtraitened by 
want of room. 
An amphitheatre, - 
On its publick ſhows, unpeopled Rome, 
And held ancrouded nations in its womb. Addiſon. 
To Uncro'wn. v. a. To deprive of a 
crown ; to deprive of ſovereignty. 
He hath done me wrong; 
And therefore I Il zzcrowe him ere t be long. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
| Ye powers ! 
See a ſacred king wncrewn'd ; | 
See your offspring, Albion, bound. Dryd. Alb. 
U'ncTion. 2. /. [onction, French. } 
1. The act of anointing. | 
The wun#ion of the tabernacle, the table, the 
laver, the altar of God, with all the inſtruments 
appertaining thereunto, made them for ever holy. 
: Hooker. 
2. Unguent ; ointment. | 
The king himſelf the ſacred union made; 
As king by office, and as prieſt by trade. Dryden. 
3. The act of anointing medically. 
Such as are of hot conſtitutions, ſhould uſe 
bathing in hot water, rather than unctians. 
a NH Arbuthnat on Aliments. 
4. Any thing ſoftening, or lenitive. 
Mother, 
Lay not that flattering wn&jcn to your ſoul, 


wopoſſeſed by doors of my ſeR, whoſe reaſonings | EI your treſpaſs, but my madneſs ſpeaks, 


Shakeſpeare. 
5. The rite of anointing in the laſt hours. 
Their extreme unction, adminiſtered as the dying 
man's viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the 
ceremony of his recovery, may be added. 
. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
6. Any thing that excites piety and de- 
votion ; that which melts to devotion. 
UncTvo'siTY. 2. / [| from wunduous. | 
Fatneſs; oilineſs. 
Fuliginous exhalations contain an nct᷑agſity in 
them, and ariſe from the matter of fuel. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
U'ncTvous. adj. Fat; clammy ; oily. 
Dry up thy harrow'd veins, and plough-torn leas, 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liqu'riſh draughts, 
And morſels unctucus, greaſes his pure mind, 
That from it all conſideration ſlips. Shakeſpeare. 
A wand'ring fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Condenſes, and the cold environs round, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame. 
Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


of them there is made uſually a hogſhead of train 


Camphire, oil-olive, linſeed-oil, ſpirit of tur- 
pentine, and amber, are fat, ſulphureous, unctuous 
. bodies, | Newton, 
"NCTUOUSNESs. 2. J. Fatneſs; oilineſs; 

clammineſs ; greaſineſs. 

A great degree of aunxcuſne/s is not neceſſary to 
the production of the like effects. Boyle. 
| Uncu'cx0oLDED. adj. Not made a cuck- 
old. | 

As it is a heart- breaking to ſee a handſome man 
looſe-wiv'd, ſo it is a deadly ſorrow to behold a foul 


* 


ö 


Uncro'yyed, adj, Not cropped ; not 


Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, | 


V 
of 


4 


So fat and urn&uns, that with the bellies of five 


jJUncu'LyABLE. adj. 


UNC 


Uncuv"LLED. adj. Not gathered. 

A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought . 

Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, 
Uncull'd, as came to hand. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Not blameablé. 

Thoſe canons do bind, as they are edicts of na- 
ture; which the Jews obſerving as yet unwritten, 
and thereby framing ſuch church orders, as in 
their law were not preſcribed, are notwithſtanding 
in that reſpect uncu!pable. © Hookers 

UNncu"LTIVATED. adj. [incultus, Latin.] 
1. Not cultivated ; not improved by til- 
lage. 

Our iſle, indeed, too fruitful was before; 

But all uncultivated lay, 4 
Out of the ſolar walk. Dryden. 

God gave the world to men in common; but 
ſince he gave it for their benefit, it cannot be ſup- 
poſed he meant it ſhould always remain common 
and uncultivated, Locke. 

2. Not inſtructed; not civilized, 

The firſt tragedians found that ſerious ſtile 
Too grave for their ancaltivated age. Roſcommone 

Theſe are inſtances of nations, where unculti- 
wated nature has been left to itſelf, without the 
help of letters. Locke. 

Uncu"MBERED. adj, Not burthened; not 
embarraſſed. 

Lord of yourſelf, uncumber d with a wife. Drya. 

Uncu"rBaBLE. adj, That cannot be 
curbed, or checked. Not uſed. 

So much vxcurbable her garboiles, Ceſar, 

Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 

Shrewdneſs of policy. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopat. 
Uxcu'xBED. adj, Licentious ; not re- 

ſtrained, | 

With frank, and with ancurbed plainneſs, 
Tell us the Dauphin's mind. Shbakeſp. Henry V. 

To UN cv TRL. wv. a. To looſe from ring- 
lets, or convolutions. 

There ſtands a reck ; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ſtorms; but, when *tis clear, 
Urcurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. 

Dryden 

The lion's foe lies proftrate on the plain, 
He ſheaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane 
And, pleas'd with bloodleſs honours of the day, 
Walks over, and diſdains th' inglorious prey. 

| D 


The furies ſink upon their iron beds, 
And ſnakes uncur{d hang liſt*ning round their heads. 
l I cp. 
To UN cuv'gT. v. z. To fall from the 
ringlets. 5 
My fleece of woolly hair now uncurls, 
Ev'n as an adder, when the doth unroll or” 
To do ſome fatal execution. Shak. Titus Andy. 
Uncu'RLED.. adj, Not collected into 
ringlets. | BE 
Alike in feature both, and garb appear; 
With honeft faces, though wncur/ed hair. Dryden. 
But fince, alas, frail beavty muſt decay; | 


oil, Heylyn. F Curl'd or wncurl'd, ſince locks will turn to grey; 

The trees were unctuous fir, and mountain aſh. What then remains, but well our es to uſe, 

: Dryden. And keep good-humour fill, whate'er we loſe? 
Whether they unctucus exhalations are, - „ „„ inte Þ are Me. 
Fir'd by the ſun, or ſ:eming fo alone. Dryden. UnNncu'RRENT. adj, Not current ;. not 
Th' infernal winds, paſſing in common payment. A 
Dilating, and with «n&u0us vapour fed, Your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold; is not 
Diſdain'd their narrow cells. Philips. crack'd within the ring. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


I can no other anſwer make but thanks; 
And thanks, and ever thanks : and oft good turns 
Are ſhuffled off with ſuch uncurrent pay» Shakejpe 

pals ' YEH — 
To Uncu'rsE. v. a. To free, from any 
execration. _ 25 

Uncurſe their ſouls; their peace is made 
With head, and not with hands. Shak. Rich. II. 
Uncu'rsT. adj. Not execrated. 

Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, 
uncut ſed by any language or ſveret imprecation of 
mine, not long after pays his own and his elde{t 


knave uncuckolded, Shakejp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
| 


ſun's heads. King Charles. 
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Heaven, ſure has 
To ſhew how all things were created firſt, 
Uncu'r. adj. Not cut. 


We muſt reſign ! heav'n his great ſoul doth 


claim, 
In ftorms as loud as his immortal fame: 
His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhake our iſle, 
And trees uncut fall for his fun'ral pile.. Waller 
A nail ancut, and head uncomb'd ſhe loves; 
And would draw on jack-boots as ſoon as gloves 


To UN DAM. v. a. 
from the reſtraint of 
When the fiery ſuns too fiercely-play, 
And ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay; 


The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his watry ſtores. 


mounds, 


not impaired, 
Plants will frequ 

 Undamag'd, and thei 

Conjoin with others. Philips. 


UnDa"unTen. adj. Unſubdued by fear ; 
not depreſſed. 

Bring forth men children only; 
For thy undaunted metal ſhould compoſe 
Nothing but males. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

| With him went 
Harman, who did the twice fir'd Harry fave, 
And in his burning ſhip undaunted tought, Dryd. 

Mirror of antient faith in early youth! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth | 

No foe unpuniſh'd, in the fighting field, 

Shall dare thee. 
UN pA UNTEDLVY. ado. 
pidly; without fear. 
It ſhall bid his ul go out of his body undaunt- 
ediy, and lift up its head with confidence before 
ſaints and angels. South. 
UN DpAUNTEDRN ESS. 1. J. Boldneſs; bra- 
very; intrepidity. 
Luther tcok up a briſker air of aſſurance, and 
ſhewed a particular undauntedneſs in the cauſe of 
truth, when it had ſo mighty an oppoſer. Arrerb. 
The art o war, which they admired in him, and 
his undauntedneſ under dangers, were ſuch virtues 
as theſe iſlanders were not uſed to. Pope. 
Uxpa"zzLED. adj, Not dimmed, or 
confuſed by ſplendour. 
Here matter new to gaze the devil met 

Undaxxled. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

As undazz/d and untroubled eyes, as eagles can 

be ſuppoſed to caſt on glo- worms, when they have 

been newly gazing on the ſun. Boyle. 

To UnDE ar, v. a. To free from deaf. 
neſs. 

Though Richard my life's counſel would not hear, 
My death's ſad tale may yet undeaf his ear. Shak. 
Unpepa'vcnep. adj. Not corrupted by 
debauchery. 
When the world was buxom, 

Her ſons were undebauck 


-nt changes try, 
r marriageable arms 


Dryden. 
Boldly; intre- 


freſh and young, 
d, and therefore ſtrong. 

Dryden. 
(from undecim, Lat. 
] A figure of eleven angles 


UNnpE"cacox,. 2. 
and b. 
or ſides, 

Unpeca'ytp. adj, 

impaired. FE | 
How fierce in fight, with courage rndecay'd ! 
Judge if ſuch warriours want immortal aid. Dryd. 
If, in the melancholy ſhades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow ; 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt 3 mine wndecay d 
Burn on through life, and animate my ſhade. Pope. 

Uxpeca'yixc. adj. Not ſuffering dimi- 
natien or declenfion, 

The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine, 
Their parents' undecaying ſtrengtn declare, 
Which with freſh labour, and unweary'd care, 


Not aiminithed, or 


kept this ſpot of earth uncurſt, 
Waller. 


Young. 
To open; to free 


Dryden's Georgic bs. 
Unpa"macen, adj. Not made worſe ; 


©] UND 
| Unnzce'tvanLe. adj. 
ceive, or be deceived. 
It ſerves for more certain computation, by bow 
much it is a larger and more comprehenſive period, 
and under a more undeceivable calculation. 
Holder on Time. 


| To Unvzcx'ivs. V. a. 
the influence of a fallacy, 


All men will try, and hope to write as well, 
And not without much pains be undecein/'d. Roſe. 
My muſe enraged, from her urn, 
Like ghoſts of murder'd bodies does return 
 T' accuſe the murderers, to right the ſtage, 
And undeceive the long-abuſed age. Denham. 

Our coming judgments do in part wndeceive us, 
and rectify the groſſer errors. Glanwille, 
So far as truth gets ground in the world, fo 
far fin loſes it, Chriſt ſaves the world by unde- 
ceiving it. | South, 
Unveceiver, adj, Not cheated 3 not 
impoſed on. | 
All of a tenour was their after life; | 
No day diicolour'd with domeſtick ftrife : 
No jealouſy, but mutual truth believ'd ; 
Secure repoſe, and kindneſs wndeceiv'd. Dryden. 
UxDbEgcrpkp. adj. Not determined; not 
ſettled. 


. of the church, they had twenty which were un- 
decided by the expreſs word of God. Hooker. 
To whoſe maſe we owe that ſort of verſe, 
Is undecided by the men of kill. Roſcommon. 
Ariſtotle has left andecided the duration of the 
action. ? Dryden. 
When two adverſe winds engage with Horrid | 
ſhock, N 1 
Levying theit equal force with utmoſt rage, 
Long undecided laſts the airy ſtrii e. Philips. 
UnDecr'sive, adj, Not deciſive ; not 
concluſive, 

Two nations differing about the 
their language, made appeal to an u ndeciſive expe. 
riment, when they agreed upon the trial of a child 
brought up among the wild inhabitants of the de. 
ſert. | Glanville 
To VUxDE“CEK. v. a. To deprive of or- 
naments, 


antiquity of 


I find myſelf a traitor ; 
For I have given here my ſoul's conſent, 
T undeck the pompous body of a king. Shakeſp. 
UNDE'CKED. adj, Not adorned; not em- 
belliſhed. | 
Eve has andeck'd, ſave with herſelf, 

| x Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
UnDECLINED. adj. 
1. Not grammatically varied by termina- 
tion. 


2. Not deviating; not turned from the 
right way. | 
In his track my wary feet have ſtepft; 
His undeclined ways preciiely kept. Sandys's Par. 
UxpE'picaTep. adj. 
1. Not conſecrated ; not devoted. 
2.* Not inſcribed to a patron, 
| I ſhould let this book come forth undedicated, 
were it not that I look upon this dedication as a 
duty. | Boyle. 
UNDEE'DED. adj, Not ſignalized by 
action, | 
My ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, 

I ſheath again undeeded. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
UnDEera"cep. adj. Not deprived of its 
form; not disfigured. - . 

Thoſe arms, which for nine centuries had bray*d 
The wrath of time, on antick ſtone engrav'd; 
Now torn by mortars, ſtand yet undefac d, 


On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd. Grand. 


UNDEPE"ASIBLE. adj. Not defeaſible 


= 
5 


Supplies new. ants. Blackmore on the Creaticn, 


Not liable to de- 


To ſet free from 


to proy; 
He baſely threw it at him, undef, D114 
. = in, 
] UnDeri'7ep, adj, Not polluted Kg 


For one thing, which we have left to the order 


UnDerti'BrRaATED. 


UNDELI'GHTED. adj. Not pleaſed ; not 


UnDEL1I'GHTFUL. adj. Not giving ple- 


UNDEMO'LISHED. adj, Not razed; not 


 UnDEMO"NSTRABLE. adj. 


7 


UND 
Unpter'e. adj. Not ſet 
not challenged. 7 bela 
Falſe traitor, thou broken haſt 
The law of arms, to ſtrike foe unde d; 
But thou thy treaſon's fruit, I hope, thate taſls 


. 'r . 
Right: ee feel the law, the Which ho bf 
enter, 


Tarifa 


a ſteel- pointed dart, 
meeti n next, 
Who wanting time for treaſon 


Chang'd a blunt cane for 
And meeting Ozmy 


vitiated ; not corrupted, 
Virtue weareth a crown for ever, 
the victory, ftriving for undefiicd re 


having 20fteg 
Wards, 
. | Wildem, ix, + 
Whole bed is unde d, and chaſte, Rb. 
| Hier. 
Her Arethuſian ſtream remains unſoibd, Bs 
Unmix'd with foreign filth, and und ld; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence x chill, 
* Dr;der 
Not to be marke 
by a definition, 
though it hach hund, 


UN DETTNABLE. 4%. 


out, or circumſcribed 

That which is indefinite, 

as not being infinite, yet thoſe bounds to us 112 

vndefinable. 5 Gn 

Why ſimple ideas are undefinableis, that the fs. 

ral terms of a definition, ſignifying tevera; ideas, 

they can all, by no means, repreſent an idea, which 

has no compoſition at ali. Lache 

UNnDEPINED. adj, Not circumſcribed, 
or explained by a definition, 

There is no ſuch way to give defence to abr] 
doctrines, as to guard them round with lezion; of 
obſcure, doubtful, undefined words, Lic. 
UnDEFO'RMED. adj, Not deformed ; nxt 

disfigured, | | 
The fight of fo many gallant fellows, uit: x! 
the pomp and glare of war, yet enceformed by ite 
tles, may poſſibly invite your curioſity. P. 
adj, Not carefully 

conſidered, 8 

The prince's undeliberated throwing himfelf int 
that engagement, tranſported him wick paſſion, 


/ 1 
T. LA. ” 


touched with pleaſure. 

The fiend 
Saw wundelighted all delight; all kind 
Of living creatures, new to fight, Mil. Par, Li. 


fure, . - „ U 
He could not think of involving himfelf in ths 
ſame undeligbiful condition of life, CH. 


thrown down. | 
She undemoſiſb d ſtood, and ev'n till now 1 
Perhaps had ſtood. Pia 
They ſtood by, and ſuffered Dunkirk t. 
demoliſhed. 


. 
* 
tis 
* 

Ire 


* 
* 


Not capable 
of fuller evidence. * 

Out of the precepts of the law of nature, » 0 
certain common and andemon/rabl- principles 
man's reaſon doth neceſſarily proceed unto wn” 
more particular determinations ; which para 
determinations being found out according wy 
reaſon of man, they have the names 0! * 
laws, . 


ich — 
Malen 


. 


4 2 7 
o o (ll . 
grounded his arguments, to have been 2παε 


Of thoſe of the ſecond 


e a fla 
claſs, we have 2 pi 
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not to be vacated or annulled. 
hy ; . OY . 8 


tub 
and undeniable certainty. 


UxbENTAIIY 
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UxpEgx1 aBLY. adv. 80 plainly, as to 
admit no contradiction. 

It is undeniably founded in the expreſs affirma- 
tions of holy writs © Hammond. 

This account was differently related by the an- 
; that is undcniably rejected by the moderns. 

f Brown. 
I grant that nature all poets ought to ſtudy : 
hut then this alſo undeniably follows, that thoſe 
things which delight all ages, muſt have been an 
imitation of natutſe. | Dryden. 
Uxp8210'RzD. adj, Not lamented, 

Riſe, wretched widow riſe; nor undepla, d 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford; 
But rife prepar'd to mourn thy periſh'd lord. Dryd. 
Uxoe?PRAVED, adj, Not corrupted. 

Knowledge dwelt in our undepraved natures, as 
light in the tun; it is now hidden in us like ſparks 
in a flint. Glanville, 
UxDEPRIVED. adj. | 
thority ; not ſtripped of any poſſeſſion. 

He, undi d, his benefice forfook. Dryden. 
U'xotr. prepoſition. [undar, Gothick ; 
unden, Saxon; onder, Dutch.] _ 


1, In a ſtate of ſubjection to. 

| When good Saturn, baniſh'd from above, 
Was driven to hell, the world was ander Jove. 
Dryden. 

Every man is put under a neceſſity, by his con- 
{'tution, as an intelligent being, to be determined 
by his own judgment, what is beſt for him to do; 
efe he would be under the determination of ſome 
other than himſelf, which is want of liberty. Locke. 


2. In the ftate of pupillage to. 


cients 


url To thoſe that live 

nz of Urder thy care, good rules and patterns give. Denh. 
Sint The princes reſpected Helim, and made ſuch im- 
not provements unden him, that they were inſtructed in 
: learning. Guardian. 
th al z. Beneath; ſo as to be covered, or hid- 
(bit den; not over; not above, 

Fu. Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down 


into wells ander water, will keep long. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The doctor had before him the barbarous uſige 
of his brethren, clapped on ſhipboard nder hatches. 
7 Fiel. 
If it ſtood always under this form, it would have 

been under fire, if it had not been under water. 
5 Burnet. 
Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. Dryd. 
Many a good poetick vein is buried under a trade, 


5. Lf and never produces any thing for waat of improve- 

ö plea ment. Locke. 

| 4. below in place; not above. This is 

f in the the ſenſe of under ſail ; that is, having 
ae 've jails ſpread aloft. 

J; not as they went under ſail by him, they held up 

their hands and made their prayers. Sidney. 

- By that fire that burn'd the Carthage queen, 

Plity When the falſe Trojan under ſail was ſeen. Shak. 


Migeltoe hath been found to put forth Ander the 
22115, and not only above the boughs ; ſo it can- 
v9 v2 any thing that falleth upon the bough. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtery, 

Be gather'd now, ye waters, under heav'n. Milt. 

In a leſs degree than. 
Medic ines take effect ſometimes under, and fome- 
me; above, the natural proportion of their virtue, 
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unt) ti 3 Hocker. 
f bam - you write in your ſtrength, you ſtand revealed 

Hecker 3: tit; and ſhould you write under it, you can- 
1 nt avoid ſome peculiar graces. 


Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 


b. For leſs than. 


n We are thrifty enough not to part with any 
10 png 1g ſerviceable to our bodies, under a good con- 
3 1 but make little account of what is 
wr” : L en*ficial to our ſouls, | Ray. 

-_— . _ than ; below. 
* ye _—_ fallen, was nothing but a total pol- 
Nate Hf » 300 uot to be reformed by any thing ander 


aw creation, 


= You, II. 


Not diveſted by au- 


| 


For ſinking under them. 
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© Theſe men of forehead love to inſure a cauſe, | 


and ſeldom talk under certainty and demonſtration. 
_ | Collier on Confidente. 

There are ſ-vera] hundred pariſhes in England 
under twenty pounds a year, and many under ten. 


8. By the ſhow of. 537 | 
That which ſpites me mona than all the wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love. Shakeſp: 
'Tis hard to bind any ſyllogiſm ſo cloſe upon 
the mind, as not to be evaded ander ſome plau- 
ſible diſtinction. Bakcr. 
9. With leſs than, | 
Several young men could never leave the pulpit 
under half a dozen conceiti, _ Swift. 
10. In the ſtate of inferiority to; noting 
rank or order of precedence. 
It was too great an honour for any man under a 
duke. Adaliſon. 
11. In a ſtate of being loaded with. 
He ſhall but bear them as the aſs bears gold, 
To groan and ſweat ander the buſineſs. Shak:ſþ. 
He holds the people 
Of no more ſoul, nor fitneſs for the world, 
Than camels in their war; who have their pro- 
vender 
Only for bearing burthens, and ſore biows 
Shak:{peare's Coridlanus. 
12. In a ſtate of oppreſſion by, or ſubjec- 
tion to. | 
After all, they have not been able to give any 
conſiderable comfort to the mind, ander any of the 
great preſſures of this life, T:!!otjon. 
At any rate, we deſire to be rid of the preſent 
evil, wh:ch we are apt to think nothing abſent can 
equal ; becauſe, wnder the preſent pain, we find 
not curtelves capable of any the leaſt degree of hap- 
pineſs. Locke. 
Women and children did not ſhew the leaſt 
ſigns of complaint, ander the extremity of torture. 
Collier. 
Illuſtrious parent! now ſome token give, 
That I may Clymene's proud boaſt believe, 
Nor longer under falſe reproaches grieve. Addiſeu. 
13. In a ſtate in which one is ſeized or 
overborne. | 
The prince and princeſs muſt be ander no leſs 
amazement. Pope. 
14. In a ſtate of being liable to, or limited 
by. | 
That which we move for our better inftruc- 
tion's ſake, turneth unto choler in them; they 
anſwer fumingly. Yet in this their mood they 
caſt forth ſomewhat wherewith, ander pain ct 
greater diſpleaſure, we muſt reſt contented, Hecter. 
The greateſt part of mankind is ſlow of appre- 
henſion; and therefore, in many caſes, ander a 
neceſſity of ſeeing with other men's eyes. South. 
A generation iprung up amongſt us, that flat- 
tered princes that they have a divine right to ab- 
folute power, let the laws and conditions under 
which they enter upon their authority be what they 
will, | | Locke. 
It is not ſtrange to find a country half unpeopled, 
where ſo gicat a proportion of both ſexes is tied 
under ſuch vows of chaſtity. Addiſon on Italy. 
Things cf another world are ander the difad- 
vantage of being diſtant, and therefore operate but 
faintly. | Atterbury. 
15. In a ſtate of depreſſion, or dejection 
by; in a ſtate of inferiority. 
There is none but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear, and ander him 
My genius is rebult'd, as Antony's was by Ceſar. 
Shakeſpeare. 
16. In the ſtate of bearing, or being 
known by. | 
This faction, under the name of Puritan, be- 
came very turbulent during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. | Sqvifte 
The raiſing of filver coin has been only by 
coining it with leſs ſilver in it, under the ſame de- 
nomination. Locke. | 
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17. In the ſtate of. | 

If they can ſucceed without blood, as ander the 
preſent diſpoſition of things it is very poſſible they 
may, it is to be hoped they will be ſatisfied. 

: Swift. 
18. Not having reached or arrived to; 
noting time. | 
Three fons he dying left under age; 
By means whereof, their uncle Vortigern _ 
Ufurp'd the throne during their pupillage. Spenſer. 
19. Repreſented by. 

Morpheus is repreſented by the ancient ſtatu- 
aries under the figure of a boy aſleep, with a bundle 
of poppy in his hand. Addiſen. 

20. In a ſtate of protection. 
Under favour, there are other materials for a 


commonwealth, beſides ſtark love and kindneſs. 


LY 


21. With reſpect to; referred to. 
Mr. Duke may be mentioned ander the double 
capacity of a poet and a divine. Felten on the Claſſe 
Under this head may come in the ſeveral con- 
teſts and wars betwixt popes and the ſecular 
Princes. : Leſley. 
22. Atteſted by. 

Cato Major, who had with great reputation 
borne al! the great offices cf the commonwealth, 
has left us an evidence, ander his own hand, how 
much he was verſed in country affairs. 

Locke on Education. 
23. Subjected to; being the ſubject of. 

To deſcribe the revolutions of nature, will re- 
quire a ſteady eye; eſpecially ſo to connect the 
parts, and preſent them all under one view. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Memory is the ſtorehouſe of our ideas. For the 
narrow mind or man, not being capable of having 
many ideas urder view at once, it was neceſſary 
to have a repolitory to lay them up. Lickes 

The thing under proof is not capable of demon- 
tration, and muſt be fubmirted to the trial of pro- 
babilities. Lockes 

Diftin conceptions, that anſwer their verbal 
diſtinctions, ſerve to clear any thing in the ſubje& 
under conſideration. Lockes 

rather ſuſpect my own judgment, than believe 
a fault to be in that poem, which lay io long under 
Virgii's correction, aud had his laſt hand put to it. 

Addiſon. 
24. In the next ſtage of ſubordination. 

This is the only ſafe- guard, under the ſpirit of 
God, that dictated theſe lacred writings, that can 
be relied on. Locke. 

25. In a ſtate of relation that claims pro- 
tection. 

26. It is generally oppoſed to above or over. 

UNDER. adv. 

1. In a ſtate of ſubjection, or inferiority. 

Ye purpoſe to keep ander the children of Judah 
for band-men and bond-women. 2 Cron. xxvlii. 10. 

2. Below; not above. 


3. Leſs; oppoſed to oe r or more. 
He kept the main ſtock without alteration, ander 
or over. | Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. It has a ſignification reſembling that of 
an adjective; lower in place; inferiour; 
ſubject; ſubordinate. But, perhaps, in 
this ſenſe it ſhould be conſidered as united 
to the following word, | 
I will fight 
Again my canker'd country with the ſpleen 
Ot all the under fiends. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuss 
5. It is much uſed in compoſition, in ſe- 
veral ſenſes, which the following exam- 
ples will explain. 


UNnotaa'crtion. 2. /. Subordinate ac- 


tion; action not eilential to the main 
ſtory. | | 

The leaſt epiſodes, or #ndcraFions, interwoven 
in it, are parts neceſſary, or convenient to carry 
on the main deſign. 


Dryden. 
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To UnnerBEA'R, v. a. [under and bear.) 


1. To ſapport ; to endure. 
What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves! 
V ooing poor craftſmen with the craft of ſmiles, 


And patient anderbearing of his fortune. Shakeſp. | 


2. To line; to guard, Out of uſe, 

The dutcheſs of Milan's gown ; not like your 
cloth of gold, ſet with pearls, down- ſleeves, ſide- 
Neeves, and ſkirts round, wnderborne with a bluiſh 
tinſel. 

UnDERBEARER. 2. / [under and bearer.] 
In funerals, thoſe that ſuſtain the weiglit 
of the body, diſtinct from thoſe who are 
bearers of ceremony, and only hold up 
the pall. | 

To UnDerB1'D. v. . [under and bid. 
To offer for any thing leſs than it is 
worth. 

UxnDERCLE'RK. 2. /. [under and clerk.] 
A clerk ſubordinate to the principal 
clerk, 

Coleby, one of his under-ſwearers, was tried 
for robbing the treaſury, where he was an murder- 
clerk, JIvifts 

To UN DER DO“. v. n. [under and do.] 

1. To act below one's abilities. 

You overact, when you ſhould nderdo; 

A little call yourſelf again, and think. Ben Jonſon. 

2. To do leſs than is requiſite. 

Nature much oftener overdoes than wunderdces : 
you ſhall find twenty eggs with two yolks, for one 
that hath none. Grew. 

UnDpeRrrFa'cTIONn. 2. . [under and fac- 
tion.] Subordinate faction; ſubdiviſion 

of a faction. 

Chriſtianity loſes by conteſts of nder factions. 

Decay of Piety. 

UnDERFE'LLOW. z. /. [under and fellow.] 
A mean man; a ſorry wretch. 

They carried him to a houſe of a principal of- 
ficer, who with no more civility, though with 
much more buſineſs than thoſe underfellows had 
ſhewed, in captious manner put interrogatories un- 

do him. Sidney. 

UnDERPYLLING. 7. /. [under and fill. 


Lower part of an edifice. 

To found our habitation firmly, firſt examine 
the bed of earth upon which we will build, and 
then the underfillings, or ſubſtructions, as the an- 
cients called it. Wotton's Arcbitecture. 
. To UnDERFO'NG. v. a. | under and pangan, 
Saxon.] To take in hand. Obſolete. 

Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 


Didſt underforg my lady to wexe fo light, 
Shouldſt well be known for ſuch thy villainy. Spenſ. 


To UnDERFU'RNISH. v. a. [under and 
furniſh.) To ſupply with leſs than 
enough. 
Can we ſuppoſe God would ander furniſp man for 
the Rate he defigned him, and not afford him a 
foul large enough to purſue his happineſs ? | 
| Collier on Kindneſs. 
To UnDERGI'RD. v. a. [under and gird.] 
'To bind below ; to round the bottom. 
When they had taken it up, they uſed helps, 
undergirding the ſhip, Acts, xxvii. 17. 
To UN DER GO“. v. a. [ander and go.] 
1. To ſuffer; to ſuſtain; to endure evil. 
With mind averſe, he rather «nderevent 
His people's will, than gave his own conſent. Dryd. 


2. To ſupport ; to hazard. Not in uſe, 
1 have ow th certain Romans 
Temndergo with me an enterprize 
-Of . dang'rous . 
Such they were, who might preſume t' have done 
Much for the king and honour of the ſtate, 
Having the chieſeſt actions andergone. 
Daniel's Civil War. 


Shakeſpeare's Much Ads about Nothing. 


Shakeſp. | 
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3. To ſuſtain; to be the bearer of; to 
poſſeſs. Not in uſe, 

Their virtues elſe, be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may wndergo, | 

Shall, in the general cenſure, rake corruption 

From that particular fault, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
4. To ſuſtain ; to endure without fainting. 

Tt rais'd in me 

An undergoing ſtumach, to bear up 

Againſt what ſhould enſue, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
5. To paſs through. 

I carried on my enquiries to try whether this 
riſing world, when finiſhed, would continue always 
the ſame; or what changes it would ſucceſſively 
undergo, by the continued action of the ſame cauſes. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Bread put into the ſtomach of a dying man, 
will undergo the alteration that is merely the effect 
of heat, : Arbuthnot. 

6. To be ſubject to. 

Claudio undergoes my challenge; and either I 
muſt ſhortly hear from him, or 1 will ſubſcribe 
him a coward. Shakeſpeare. 

UNDERGROUND. z. J. [under and ground. 
Subterraneous ſpace. 
They have promiſed to ſhew your highneſs 
A ſpirit rais'd from depth of anderground. Shak. 
Waſh'd by ſtreams 
From underground, the liquid ore he drains 
Into fit molds prepared. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
UNDERGROWTH. z. /. | under and growth.] 


That which grows under the tall wood. 
So thick entwin'd, 
As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of ſhrubs, and tangling buſhes, had perplex'd 
All path of man, or beaſt, that paſs'd that way. 
| ilton. 
UnDERHA'ND. adv. [under and hand.] 
1. By means not apparent ; ſecretly, 
Theſe multiplied petitions of worldly things in 
prayer, have, beſides their direct uſe, a ſervice, 
whereby the church underbard, through a kind of 
heavenly fraud, taketh therewith the ſouls of men, 
as with certain baits, Hoco der. 
2. Clandeſtinely; with fraudulent ſecrecy. 
She underband dealt with the principal men of 
that country, that they ſhould perſuade the king to 


make Plangus his aſſociate. Sidney. 
They, by their precedents of wit, 
T' out- faſt, out- loĩter, and out- ſit, 
Can order matters underhand, 
To put all buſineſs to a ſtand. Hudibras. 


It looks as if I had deſired him ꝝnderband to 
write ſo ill againſt me; but I have not bribed 
him to do me this ſervice. Dryden. 

Such mean revenge, committed underband, 

Has ruin'd many an acre of good land. Dryden. 

Wood is ſtill working anderband to force his 
halfpence upon us. 8 Swift. 

' I'll haſten to my Roman ſoldiers, 
Inflame the mutiny, and underban 
Blow up their diſcontents. Addiſon's Cato, 

UNDERHA'ND, adj, Secret; clandeſtine ; 
fly. 

1 had notice of my brother's purpoſe, and have, 
by underband means, laboured to diſſuade him. 

Shazeſpeare. 

I ſhould take it as a very great favour from ſome 
of my underhand detractors, if they would break all 
meaſures with me. Addiſon. 

UnDpern1'veD. adj. [from derived. ] Not 
borrowed. 

The ideas it is bufied about ſhould be, ſome- 
times at leaſt, thoſe more congenial ones, which 
it had in itſelf, anderived from the body. Locke. 

UNDERLA"BOURER. z. / [under and la- 
bourer.] A ſubordinate workman. 

About the carriage of one ſtone for Amaſis, 
the diſtance of tweni; days journey, for three years 
were employed two thoutand choſen men, govern- 
ors, beſides many underlabourers. 


2 


Wilkin's Mathematical Magick. 


x 


1. He that ſaps; he that digs away the 


* 
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To UnvyuRLta'y. V. 8. lndey a 
To ſtrengthen by * 40 


UNDERLE AF, z. /. [under and leaf.) A 
ſpecies of apple, 
The underleaf, whoſe eyder is beſt at two ve. 
is a plentiful bearer. Mortimer Huſbart,? 
0 UN DERLI NE. V. a. under and . 
1. To mark with lines below the words. 
2. To influence ſecretly, ; 
By mere chance in appearance, 
lined with a providence, they had a fuil fight of 
the infanta. 12 5 ü 
UNDERLING, 2. /. [from under. ] An in. 
feriour agent; a ſorry, mean fellow. 
The great men, by ambition never ſati;f+ 
grew faCtious ; and the underlings, glad indeed ts 
be underlings to them they hates leaſt, to prefer's 
them from ſuch they hated moſt. "Bidar 
Hereby the heads of the Septs are made ſtronger, 
whom it ſhould be a moſt ſpecial policy to weaker, 
and to ſet up and ſtrengthen divers of their 8 
lings againſt them. 5 Sper er. 
The fault is not in our ſtars, f 
But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. Sl aleh. 
Ober all his brethren he ſhall reign as king, 8 
Vet ev'ry one ſhall make him underling. Ifine, 
They may print this letter, if the underlings at 
the poſt-office take a copy of it. Pope ard Soft. 
To UNDERMINE. v. a. [under and nite] 
1. To dig cavities under any thing, fothat 


it may fall, or be blown up ; to ſap, 
Though the foundation on a rock were laid, 
The church was «ndermin'd, and then betray'd, 
Denhars, 
An injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil, iz 
much the ſame as if one ſhould think to raiſe the 
ſuperſtructure by undermining the foundation, 
Pope's Preface to tie Iiad. 
2. To excavate under, 
A vaſt rock undermin'd from one end to the 
other, and a highway running through it, as long 
and as broad as the Mall. Addiſon an lu). 
3. To injure by clandeſtine means. 
Making the king's ſword ſtrike whom they hates, 
the king's purſe reward whom they loved; and, 
which is worſt of all, making the royal countenarcs 
ſerve to undermine the royal ſovereignty. Sidiq. 
They, knowing Eleanor's aſpiring humour, | 
Have hir'd me to undermine the dutcheſs. Sb,. 

The father, ſecure, 
Ventures his filial virtue 

Againſt whate'er may tempt, whate'er ſeduce, 
Allure or terrify, or urdermine. Wan, 
The undermining ſmile becomes habitual j a 
the drift of his plauſible converſation is only ts 
flatter one, that he may betray another. Dq. 
He ſhould be warned who are like to ute 
him, and who to ſerve him. Locle an Facet 
UnDERMI NER. 2. , [from undermine.) 


though unde 


Il. 


ſupports. 
2. A clandeſtine enemy. _ 3 
The enemies and underminers thereof art _ 
catholicks. 8 ; x; 
When I perceiv'd all ſet on enmity, 
As on my enemies, where-ever chanc d, 
I us'd hoſtility, and took their ſpoil, 5 
To pay my underminers in their coin. Mitt. 1 
The moſt experienced diſturbers and 24 = 
of government have always laid their _ = 
in contempt, endeavouring to blow it up ey 
judgment and eſteem of the ſubject. i ; 
UN DERMOST. adj. [This 15 2 ** 
ſuperlative, anomalouſly forme 
under. 


1. Loweſt in place. 1 
Uſing oil of almonds, we drew vp 1 
undermoſt ſtone a much greater weights 


2. Loweſt in ſtate or condition. Fe 
It happens well for the party that is #147 
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thoſe who content themſelves to attack their prin- 


* : ſing their perſons. 
ciples, 3 14 ſon's Freebolder. 


his opinion, 
5 5 Ae than they were under mat. Atterbury. 


taken by other ſectaries, was to 
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7% UnDeryra'tss. v. 4. [ander and 


praiſe.] To praiſe below deſert. 

In underpraiſing thy deſerts, 0 
Here ſind the firſt deficience of our tongue. Dryd. 
'ToUnDERPRI ZE. v. a. [under and prize.) 


UkxDenpLoT. 2. / [ under and plot. 


2. A clandeſtine ſcheme. 


UNDERNEATH. adv. [Compounded from 
unter and neath, of which we ſill retain | 
the comparative nether, but in adverbial 


ſenſe uſe benzath.] In the lower place; 


below ; under ; beneath. 
Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him 1 flew, and underneath beheld ; 
The earth outſtretch'd immenſe, a proſpect wide. 
Milton. 
And as I awake, ſweet muſick breathe 
Above, about, or underneath ; 
gent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good. Milton. 
Or ſulſen Mole that runneth underneath 
Or Severn ſwiſt, guilty of maiden's death. Milton. 
The monſter caught in open day, 
Inclos'd, and in deſpair to fly away, | 
Howls horrible from underneath. Dryden. 
The flate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free 
paſſage underneathse : Addiſon. 
UxpEantaTH. prep. Under. 
Fellows in arms, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny, 
Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march'd on. Shakeſpeare. 
Pray God ſhe prove not maſculine ere long ! 
If underneath the ſtandard of the French 
She carry armour, as the hath begun. 
Shakeſpeares Henry VI. 
Underneath this ſtone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die 
Which in life did-harbour give 
To more virtue than could live. Ben Jonſon. 
What is, hath been; what hath been, ſhallenſue; 
And nothing rnderneath the ſun is new. 
| Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
The north and ſouth, and each contending blaſt, 
Are underneath his wide dominion caſt. Dryden. 
UxneRO'FFICER. 2. . [under and officer. ] 
An inferiour officer; one in ſubordinate 


authority. 

This certificate of ex communication by biſhops, 
of all others, is moſt, in uſe; and would be more 
ſo, were it not for the manifoid abuſes about its 
execution committed by.underoficers. Ayl. Parerg. 

UrDtROGATORY. adj. Not derogatory. 

Of our happineſs the apoſtle gives a negative 
deſcription ; and, to create in us apprehenſions un- 
deragatery from what we ſhall poſſeſs, exalts them 
above all that we can fancy. Boyle. 

UxDeRPART. 2. / [under and part.] Sub- 
ordinate or uneſſential part. 

The Engliſh will not bear a thorough tragedy, 
but are pleaſed that it ſhould be lightened with 
underparts of mirth. Dryden, 

UxpexPE TTICOAT. #. , [under and per- 
21ccat,] The petticoat worn next the 
body, | 

They go to bed as tired with doing nothing, as 
I oe quilting a whole ander- petticcat. Spectator. 

To Unnznpin, v. 4. [under and pin.] 
To prop; to ſupport. 

Victors, to ſecure themſelves againſt diſputes of 
that kind, underpin their acqueſt jure belli. 

Hales C:mmen Law. 


. A ſeries of events proceeding collate- 
rally with the main ſtory. of a play, and 
ſublervient to it. | 
= a tragi-comedy, there is to be but one main 
denz and though there be an wnderplot, yet it is 
wlervient to the chief fable. 


' Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 


. The huſband is ſo miſled by tricks, and ſo loſt 


3 intrigue, that he ill ſuſpects an un- 


To value at leſs than the worth. 
CE 0 How far 

The ſubſtance of my praĩſe doth wrong this ſhadow 

In underprizing it; ſo far this ſhadow 

Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. Shakeſpeare. 

To UnDerPRO'P. v. a. [under and prop. 


To ſupport ; to ſuſtain. 
Here am left to underprop the land, 
Who, weak with age, cannot ſupport myſelf. Shak. 
There was made a ſhoring or underproping act 
for the benevolence ;*to make the ſums not brought 
in to be leviable by courſe of law. Bacon's H. VII. 
Thou that art us'd t' attend the royal throne, 

And underprop the head that bears the crown. Fent. 
UNnDERPROPORTIONED. adj. [under and 

proportion, ] Having too little proportion. 

To be haughty, and to make ſcanty and ander- 

Proportioned returns of civility, plainly tells people, 

they muſt be very mannerly. Collier on Pride. 
 UnDerPu LLER. z. . ¶ under and puller. ] 
Inferiour or ſubordinate puller. 

The myſtery of ſeconds and thirds is ſuch a 
maſter- piece, that no deſcription can reach. Theſe 
underpullers in deſtruction are ſuch implicit mor- 
tals as are not to be matched. Collier. 
To UN DER RATE. v. a. [under and rate.] 
To rate too low. | 
UnDERRA'TE. 2. /. [from the verb.] A 
price leſs than is uſual. 

To give all will befit thee well, 

But not at wnderrates to ſell. Cooley. 
The uſeleſs brute is from Newmarket brought, 
And at an «nderrate in Smithfield bought, 
| To turn a mill. 4 Dryden. 
To UnDERSA'Y. wv. u. [under and ſay.] To 

ſay by way of derogation or contradic- 
tion. Obſolete. WW 
They ſay, they con to heaven the highway; 
But I dare wnderſay, | 
They never ſet foot on that ſame trode, 

But balke their right way, and ſtrain abroad. Spenſ, 


UNDERSE CRETARY. . . [under and ſe- 
cretary.) An inferiour or ſubordinate 
ſecretary. | 

The Jews have a tradition, that Elias fits in 
heaven, and keeps a regiſter of all men's actions, 
good or bad. He hath his Anderſecretaries for the 


ſeveral nations, that take minutes cf all that paſſes. 
| Bacon's Theory of the Earth. 


To UNDERSE LL. v. a. [ander and ell. 
To defeat, by ſelling for leſs; to ſel] 
cheaper than another, 

Their ſtock being rated at fix in the hundred, 
they may, with great gain, anderſeli us, our ſtock 
being rated at ten. Child's Diſcaurſe of Trade. 
UNd DPERSERVANT. z. / [under and ſer- 
vant.] A ſervant of the lower claſs. 

Beſides the nerves, the bones, as underſervants, 
with the muſcles, are employed to raiſe him up. 

| Grcw*s Caſmolagia. 


prop; to ſupport, 

The merchant-adventurers, being a ſtrong com- 
pany, and well wnderſet with rich men, and good 
order, held out bravely. Bacen's Henry VII. 
UnDERSE'TTER. 2. /. [from underſet.] 
Prop; pedeſtal ; ſupport. 

The four corners thereof had underſotters. 

* : I Kings, vii. 30. 
UxgersE TTING. z. from underſet.] 
Lower part; pedeſtal. | 

Their anderſettings, or pedeſtals, are, in height, 


Toe U'NDERSET. v. a. | under and ſet.] To 
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UnDnensnE RIFF. 2. , {under and foer?f.] 
The deputy of the. ſheriff. 
Since tis my doom, lave's underſurieue, 


Why this reprieve ? . | 
Why doth my ſhe adowſon fly? . Cleveland's Poems. 


UnpersnHe RIFFRY. 2. /. [from andere 
/heriff.] The buſineſs, or office of an 


underſheriff. 

The cardinals of Rome call all temporal buſi · 
neſs, of wars and embaſſages, fhirreria, which is 
underſheriffries 3 as if they were but matters for 
underſheriffs and catchpoles; though many times 
thoſe underſberiffries do more good than their high 
ſpeculations. Bacor. 

UxpERSHO r. part. adj. [under and Got. ] 
Moved by water paſſing under it. 
The impriſoned water payeth the ranſom of 


driving an anderſbot wheel for his enlargement. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

UnDEr5o'NG. . /. [under and ſong.] Cho- 
rus ; burthen of a ſong. | 

So ended the; and all the reſt around 
To her redoubled that her underſong. Spenſer» 

The challenge to Damztas ſhall belong; 
Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his underſong; : 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring. Dryd. 

To UNDERSTA'ND. v. a. preterite under- 
ſtcod. [undenpeandan, Saxon. ] 

1. To conceive with adequate ideas; to 
have full knowledge of; to compre- 
hend; to know. 

I nam'd them as they paſs'd, and under tt 
Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God endu'd 
My fudden apprehenſion. Miltoz.. 

When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 

Or rail at arts he did not underſtand? Drydes. 

He hopes you will your foreign taſte command, 
To bear for once with what you underſtand. Addif. 

2. To know the meaning of; to be able 
to interpret. 

He gather'd his own doom; which wnderſtood, 
Not inſtant, but of future time, to hell 
He now return'd. Milton, 

The Ulyſſes of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, 
that be underſtood not the ſhield for which he 
pleade i. | ; Dryden. 

3. To ſuppoſe to mean. | 

The moſt learned interpreters undenſtood the 


words of ſin, and not of Abel. Lockes 
4. To know by experience. 
Love unlibidinous reigned, nor jealouſy 
Was wunderſt;od, the injur'd lover's hell. Milton, 


5. To know by inſtinct. 
Amorous intent, well underſtood | | 
Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contagious fire. Milton. 


6. To interpret at leaſt mentally; to con- 


ceive with reſpect to meaning. 
The truth, : 
Left only in thoſe written records pure, 
Though not but by the ſpirit underſtocd. Hiltor, 
His fin might have been greater in that reſpect : 
but that it was not ſo to be underſicod, appears by 
the oppoſition. Stilling fleet. 
7. To know another's meaning. 
Each to other calls 
Not underſtecd, till hoarſe, and all in rage 
As mock'd, they ſtorm. Milton. 
8. To hold in opinion with conviction. 
For well I Anderſtand in the prime end 


Of nature her th' inferior. Milton. 
9. To mean without expreſſing. 
War then, war 
Open or underſtood, muſt be reſolv'd. Milton. 


10. To know what is not expreſſed. 
I bring them to receive 

From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 

With low ſubjection; underſtand the fame 

Of Sth, within their watry reſidence, 

Not hither ſummon'd. Milton, 


, 


Addi * 


a third part of the column. M vttens Architecture. | 
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To UnDERSTA ND. wv. . = Is 
1. To have the ule of intellectual facul- 


ties; to be an intelligent or conſcious 
being. 8 


J have given thee a wiſe and «nderflarding heart. | 


Chronicles. 
All my ſoul be 
Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone 
I underſtand, and grow, and ſee. Denne. 


2. To be informed by another. 1 
1 underſtocd of the evil Eliaſhib did. Neb. xiii. 7. 
I uncerftand by Sanga, you have been 
S licited againſt the commonwealth 
By one Unibrenus. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
3. Not to be ignorant; to have learned, 
I underſtood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but till pays, at once 
Indebted and diſcharg'd. 
I underſtood not all was but a ſhew, 
Rather than ſolid virtue. Milton. 


UNDERSTANDING. 2. /. [from under- 


ftand.) | 
1. Intellectual powers; faculties of the 
mind, eſpecially thoſe of knowledge and 
judgment. 
I ſpeak as my underſtanding inftrufts me, and 
as mine honeſty puts it to utterance. _ 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Make him of quick underſtanding in the fear of 
the Lord, Tſaich. 
When ſhe rates things, and moves from ground 
to ground, 
The name of reaſon the obtains by this: 
But when by reaſon ſhe the truth hath found, 
And ſtandeth fix'd, ſhe underſtanding is. Davies. 
Life and ſenſe, 
Fancy and underſtanding : whence the ſoul 
Reaſon receives, and reaſon is her being. Tilton, 
We find wiſdom withdrawing the will from the 
quarrels of the underſtanding, and more eſteeming 
of peace than of opinion: Holyday. 
By underſtanding, 1 mean that faculty whereby 
we are enabled to apprehend the objects of know- 
ledge ; generals as well as particulars ; abſent things 
as well as prefent; and to judge of their truth or 
falſehood, good or evil. Vilkius. 
| God is to the underſtanding of man, as the light 
of the ſun is to our eyes, its firſt and moſt glorious 
object. Tillatſone 


Milton. 


The underſtandings of a ſenate are often enſlaved | 


by three or tour leaders. Swift. 
2. Skill, knowledge; exact comprehenſion. 
Right underſtanding conſiſts in the perception of 
the viſible or probable agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas. Locke. 
Very mean people have raiſed their minds to a 
great ſenſe and underſtanding of religion. Locke. 
3. Intelligence ; terms of communication. 
He hoped the loyalty of his ſubjects would con- 
cur with him in the preſerving of a good under- 
Banding between him and his people. Clarenden. 
We have got into ſome underſtanding with the 
enemy, by means of Don Diego. Arbuthnot. 
UNDERSTANDING. adj. Knowing; ſkil- 
ful. ; 
The preſent phyſician is a very underſtanding 
man, and well read, Addiſon on Italy. 
Ux DERSTAN DIN GL. adv. | from under- 
and.] With knowledge. 
Sundays may be underſtandingly ſpent in theo- 
logy. Miltcn. 
UnDpersTo0'D. pret. and part. paſſive of 
underſtand. 
UxDEASTRATPPER. x. /. under and rap.) 
A petty fellow; an inferiour agent. 
Every e perked up, and expected a 
regiment, or his ſon muſt be a major. Swift, 
To UnDERTA'KE. v. 4. preterite ander- 
too; participle paſhve undertaken. | un- 
derfangen, German.] | 
S 


2 
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1. To attempt; to engage in. 
The taſk he undertakes 


manage of his family, became a ſeaſonable aſſiſtant 

and expedient in this ſingle ſtate. Fell. 
Hence our gen'rous emulation came 

Me Qundertooł, and we perform d the ſame. Raſc. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 


The Engliſh undertake th" unequal war. Dryden. 
Of dangers undertaken, fame achiev'd, 
They talk by turns. a Dryden. 


2. To aſſume a character. Not in uſe. 
His name and credit ſhall you undertake, 
And in my houſe you ſhall be friendly lodg'd. Shak. 
3. To engage with; to attack. | 
It is not fit 'your lordſhip ſhould undertake every 
companion that you give offence to. Shak. Cymb. 
You 'I undertake her no more? — Shakeſpeare, 
4. To have the charge of. | 
To th' waterſide I muit conduct your grace, 
Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end. Shak. Hen. VIII, 
To UNDERTAKE. v. 2. 
1. To aſſume any buſineſs or province. 
O Lord, I am oppreſſed, undertake for me. 
Tſaiab, xxxviile 34. 
I undertcok alone to wing th' abyſ:. Milton. 
2, To venture; to hazard. 
It is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit, | 
That dare not undertake. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. To promiſe; to ſtand bound to ſome 
condition, 
If the curious ſearch the hills after rains, I dare 
undertake they will not loſe their labour. 


Wo:dward's Natura! Hiſtory. | 


UNDERTAKEN. part. paſſive of undertake. 
UNDERTA'KER. 7. . | from undertake.] 


1. One who engages in projects and affairs. 
Antrim was naturally a great undertaker. Clar. 
Undertakers in Rome purchaſe the digging of 

fields, and arrive at great eſtates by it, ÞAddiſon. 
This ſerves to free the enquiry from the per- 
plexities that ſome undertaters have encumbered it 


with. Moodævard. 
Oblige thy fav'rite undertakers 
To throw me in but twenty acres. Prior. 


2. One who engages to build for another 
at a certain price. 
Should they build as faſt as write, 
Twould ruin undertakers quite. Sæuift's Miſcell. 
3- One who manages funerals, 
While rival undertakers hover round, | 
And with his ſpade the ſexton marks the ground. 
| ED Young, 
UNDERTA'KING. 7. , {from undertake.] 
Attempt ; enterprize; engagement. 
Mighty men they are called ; which ſheweth a 
ſtrength ſurpaſſing others: and men of renown, 
that is, of great andertating and adventurous ac- 
tions. Raleigb's Hiſtery of the World. 
If this ſeem too great an urdertaking for the hu- 
mour of our age, then ſuch a ſum of money ought 
to lie ready for taking off all ſuch pieces of cloth 
as ſhall be brought in. Temple. 


UN DERTETNANT. z. /. [ under and tenaut.] 


A ſecondary tenant; one who holds from 
him that holds from the owner. 

Settle and ſecure the undertenants; to the end 
there may be a repoſe and eſtabliſhment of every ſub- 
ject's eſtate, lord and tenant. Davies's Hiſt. of Irel. 


UN DERTOO k. preterite of undertake. 
UnDERVALUA'TION. #. / [under and 
value.) Rate not equal to the worth. 

There is often failing by an underwaluation ; for 


in divers children their ingenerate powers are of 
ſlow diſcloſure. Wotton. 


To UNDER vA“L UE. v. a. [under and value.] 
1. To rate low; to eſteem lightly; to treat 


as of little worth. 


5 | Her name 1s Portia, nothing . 


ls numb'ring ſands, and drinking oceans dry. Shak. | 
The charity of his mother, who undericok the | 
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n ** alued 
To Cato's daughter. 'Shakeſp. 14, 

My chief delight lay in 1 
of my ſtation; ſo that, in compariſon of 
der valued all enſigns of authority, 

2. To depreſs; to make low 
tion; to deſpiſe. 

I write not this with the le 
dervalue the other parts of poetry, Drs 

In a kingdom grown glorio Jer 


Jacr, 
L ) us by the repurar; 
of a ſovereign, multitudes leſſen and anden i 


Addiſir. 
ng term, would 
à mean opinion 
Atterburg, 
e verb.] 


Venice, 
e duties 
it, I un · 
: : Atterbury, 

in eſtima. 


aſt intention to un. 


Schooling Luther, an underwalu 
make one think that Eraſmus had 
of him. 


UNnDERVA'LUE. 7. . [from th 
Low rate ; vile price, 
The unſkilfulneſs, careleſſneſs, or Inver. 
the tragers, added much to the eee a. 
credit of theſe commodities abroad. Tem 1 


UnDERVA'LUER. 2. , [from wnderual;, ] 

One who eſteems lightly. 

An undervaluer of money was Sir Henry Wee. 

ton. * 

UN DERWE TNT. preterite of = eg 5 

U'NDERWOOD. 7. / [under and æuccd.] The 
low trees that grow among the timber, 
When you fell underzvord, ſow haws and fl es. 

|  Mirtng, 


U'NDPERWOREK. #. / [under and wii, 


Subordinate buſineſs ; petty affairs. 
Thoſe that are proper for war, fill up the nabe. 
rious part of life, and carry on the ndert oi 
the nation. Aud! n. 
To UNDERWO'RK. v. 8. preterite und. 
avorked, or underzwrought ; participle pal. 
five underworked, or underwrought, 


1. To deſtroy by clandeſtine meaſures, 
| Thou from loving England art ſo far, 
That thou haſt underwvrought its lawful king, 
To cut off the ſequence of poſterity, Sat 
2. To labour or poliſh leſs than enough, 
Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that he knew not 
when to give over. A work may be overvrought 
as well as underwrought. Dryders 
3. To work at a price below the common, 
UN DERWORK MAN. z. / [under and work 
man.] An inferiour or ſubordinate la- 
bourer. a 
Nor would they hire ander-gvorbmen to employ 
their parts and learning to diſarm their mother of 
all. Log. 
Underworkmen are expert enough at making a 
ſingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly 1gn0r2n! | 
how to adjuſt the ſeveral parts. Seh, 
To UN DPER WRITE. v. 4. [under and 


aorite.] To write under ſomething ele. 
- He began firſt with his pipe, and then with Es 
voice, thus to challenge Dorus, and was by 1. 
anſwered in the underevritten ſort, Karg. 
What addition and change I have made, [ 
have here underwritten. Sander on 
UxDERWRI'TER. 2. / [from enderaurite,) 
An inſurer ; ſo called from writing d 
name under the conditions. 


UNDEsCR1'BED. adj. Not deſcribed. 
They urge, that God left nothing in his vas 
undeſcribed, whether it concerned the worthip of 
God, or outward polity. Bikers 
This is ſuch a ſingular practice, that 1 han- 
ther leave it undeſcribed, than give it its proper cha 
racer, Collier en Pride. 
Uv DESC RIED. adj, Not ſeen; unſeen; un: 
diſcovered. | | 
UNDESE"RVED. 44). : a 
1. Not merited; not obtained by merit. 
This victory obtained with great, and bu 
not undeſerved, honour to the two princes, ti 


whole eſtates, with one conſent, gave __ 
to Muſidorus. F Nat 
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, Not incurred by fault, 


The ſame virtue which gave him a diſregard of | 


im impatient of an aundeſerved re- 
on _R" Alu. 


UxDESERVEDLY- adv. [from undęſer ved. 
Without deſert, whether of good or ill. 

Our deſire is to yield them a juſt reaſon, even of 

the leaſt things, wherein undeſerwvedly they have but 
much as dreamed that we do amiſs. Hooker. 
f He which ſpeaketh no more than edifieth, is 
urdeſerviealy reprehended for much ſpeaking. Hook. 

"Theſe oft as undeſerwedly inthral ; 

His outward freedom. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

Science diſtinguiſhes a man of honour from one 
of thoſe athletick brutes, whom wundeſervedly we 
call heroes. Dryden. 

UxpESERVER., 1. J. One of no merit, 
' Yeu ſee how men of merit are ſought after; 
the und:ſcrver may ſleep, when the man of action 
is called on. ; Shakeſpeare. 
UxpesERVING. adj. „ 
. Not having merit; not having any 
worth, 

It exerts itſelf promiſcuouſly towards the de- 
ſerving and the undeſer ving, if it relieves alike the 
idle and the indigent» | Addiſon. 

Shall we repins at a little miſplaced charity, 
when an all-wife Being ſhowers down every day 
lis benefits on the unthankful and undeſerving ? 

Atterbury. 
Who loſe a length of undeſerving days, 
Would you uſurp the lover's dear-bought praiſe ? 
Pope. 
2. Not meriting any particular advan- 
tage or hurt: with of. 

I was carried to miſlike, then to hate; laſtly, to 
deſtroy this ſon undeſerving of deſtruction. Sidney. 

My felicity is in retaining the good opinion of 
bene men, who think me not quite undeſerving 
ef it. Pope. 


Uxpes1"6NED, adj, Not intended; not 


purpoſed. | 
Great effects by inconſiderable means are ſome- 
times brought about; and thoſe ſo wholly unde- 
fered oy ſuch as are the immediate actors. South. 
Where you conduct find, 
Uſe and convenience; will you not agree, 
That ſuck effects could not be undęſign'd, 
Nor could proceed but from a knowing mind? 
: Blackmore. 
UxDESI GNING, adj. 
1, Not acting with any ſet purpoſe. 
Could atoms, which, with undirected flight, 
Roam d through the void, and rang'd the realms of 
night, | 
In order march, and to their poſts advance, 
Led by no guide, but undeſigning chance? Blackm. 
2 Having no artfal or fraudulent ſchemes ; 
ſincere. | 
He looks upon friendſhip, gratitude, and ſenſe 
of honour, as terms to impoſe upon weak, undeſign- 
ng minds. South, 
, . « 
Uxoes i RABLE, adj, Not to be wiſhed ; 
not pleaſing. 
= To add what wants 
In female ſex, the more to draw his love, 
And render me more equal; and perhaps, 
= thing not urdefirable, ſome time 
upertor ; for inferior, who is free? Milt. Par. Left. 
Cupgsla ED. adj. Not wiſhed ; not ſo- 
licited, 
O goddeſs-mother, give me back to fate 3 
our g'tt was undęſir d, and came too late. Dryd. 


2 RING, adj, Negligent ; not wiſh-- 
Ro 25 baits of gifts and money to deſpiſe, 
— go on wealth with undeſiring eyes: 
* ou canſt truly call theſe virtues thine, 
* Wile, and free, by beav'n's conſent and mine. 
Dryden. 


[ 
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UnpEsTRO“ TABLE. adj. Indeſtructible x 
not ſuſceptive of deſtruction. Not in 
uſe. 

Common glaſs, once made, ſo far reſiſts the 
violence of the fire, that moſt chymiſts think it a 
body more «ndeſtroyable than gold itſelf. Beyle. 

UnDESTRO'YED. adj. Not deſtroyed. 
The eſſences of theſe ſpecies are preſerved whole 
and undeſtroyed, whatever changes happen to any, 
or all of the individuals, Locke, 
UNDETE RMINABLE. adj. Impoſſible to 
be decided, | | 
On either fide the fight was fierce, and ſurely 


undeterminable without the death of one of the 
chiefs. 8 Witton. 
Rather an heir had no ſuch right by divine 
inſtitution, than that God ſhould give ſuch a right, 
but yet leave it doubtful and andeterminable who 
ſuch heir is. Locke. 
UNDETERMINATE, adj. 
1. Not ſettled ; not decided; contingent, 
Regularly, indeterminate. 

Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, 
nor the greateſt thing that» ever came to paſs in 
nature be left to an undeterminate events Scutb. 

2. Not fixed. 5 | 
Fluid, ſlippery, and undeterminate it is of itſelf, 
More. 
UN DETEPRMINATEN ESS. 12. / from an- 
UNDETERMINA TION, determinate. 
We ſay more regularly nzdeterminatene/s 
and indetermination.] 
1. Uncertainty ; indeciſion. 

He is not left bareiv t> the undetermination, in- 
certainty and unſteadineſs of the operation of his 
faculties, without a certain, ſecret, prediſpotition 
of them to what is right. Hate. 


2. The ſtate of not being fixed, or invin- 
cibly directed. 
The idea of a free agent is undeterminateneſs to 
one part, before he has made choice. 
Morc's Divine Dial:gues. 
UNDETERMINED. ac. 


1. Unſettled ; undecided.. | 
He has left his ſucceſſion as undetermined as if 
he had ſaid nothing about it. Locke. 
Extended wide 
In circuit, undetermin'd, ſquare * round. Milton. 
2. Not limited ; not regulated ; not de- 
fined. | 


It is difficult to conceive that any ſuch thing 
ſhould be as matter, undetermined by fomething 


called form. F - Hale. 
UnDEevo'TED. adj. Not devoted. 


The lords Say and Brooke, two popular men, 
and moſt wndeweoted to the church, poſitively re- 
fuſed to make any ſuch proteſtation. Clarendon, 

UnDIAa"PHANOUS, adj. Not pellucid ; not 
tranſparent. | 

When the materials of glaſs melted, with cal- 
cined tin, have compoſed a maſs undia;r ir: and 
white, this white enamel is the baſis of all con- 
cretes, that goldſmiths employ in enamelling. 

Beyle on Colrurs, 
UnD1'D. the preterite of 199. 

This ſo undid all I had done before: 

1 could attempt, and he endure no more. Reſconm, 


UnDp1GEe'sTED. adj. Not concocted ; not 
ſubdued by the ſtomach, | 
Ambition, the diſeaſe of virtue, bred 
Like ſurfeits from a undigeſted fulneſs, 
Meets death in that which is the means of life. 


I) he glaring ſun breaks in at ev'ry chink, 
Yet plung'd in ſloth we lie, and ſnore ſupine 
As fill'd with ſumes of undigeſted wine. Dryden. 
Meat remaining in the ſtomach «ndigeſted, de- 
jection of appetite, wind coming upwards, are ſigns 
of a phlegmatick conſtitutions Arbutirgt en Dict. 


Denham. 
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'Unnpr'car. preterite. Put off. It is queſ- 
tionable whether it have a preſent tenſe. 


Obſolete. 
From her fair head her fillets ſhe andight, 
And laid her ſtole aſide. ; enſer. 
UnDI1MI"NISHED. adj. Not impaiĩred; 
not leſſened. N 
I fill account myſelf urdiminiſped of my largeſt 
conceſſions. | King Charles. 
Think not, revolted ſpirit ! thy ſhape the ſame, 
Or undimiziſh'd brightneſs, to be known 4 
As when thou ſtood'ſt in heav'n, upright and ou 
: 8 : ton. 
Sergius, who a bad cauſe bravely try'd, - 
All of a piece, and undiminiſb d, dy'd, Dryden, 
The deathleſs muſe, with undiminiſo'd rays, 
Through diſtant times the lovely dame conveys. 
Aaddiſon. 
When ſacrilegious hands had raſed the church 
even to the foundation, theſe charities they ſuf- 


UnDIUNTED. adj. 
blow. 
I muſt rid all the ſea of pirates: this *greed upon, 
To part with unhackt edges, and bear back 
Our barge undinted. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleapatra. 


. Ian and dip.] Not dip- 


Not impreſſed by a 


UN DIPPED. ad; 
ped; not plunged. 
I think thee 
Impenetrably good ; but, like Achilles, 
Thou hadit a ſoft Egyptian heel undip'd, 
And that has made thee mortal. Dryd. Cleomenes. 
UxDpiRE'CTED. 24%. Not directed. 


amidſt all the raging ſurges, unruled and undirected 
of any: for they to whom ſhe was committed, 
fainted or forfook their charge, 
Could atoms, which, with undireRed flight, 
Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realms 
of night, | 
Of reaſon deſtitute, without intent, 
In order march ? Blackmore on the Creation. 


diſcovered; not deſcried. 

Our profeſſi n, though it leadeth us into many 
truths undiſcerned by others, yet doth diſturb their 
communications. Brown's Vulgar Errourss 

Broken they break, and rallying they renew, 
In other forms, the military ſhew : 
At laſt in order undiſcern'd they join, 
And march together in a friendly line. 

UNnDISCE'RNEDLY, adv. 
diſcovered. | | 

Some allociated particles of ſalt- petre, by lurk- 
ing undiicerned!y in the ñxed nitre, had eſcaped the 
analy ſing violence of the fire. Boyle, 

UNDISCE'RNIBLE. adj, Not to be diſ- 
cerned ; invilible. 

J ſhould be guiltier than my guiltineſs, 

To think I ſhould be wndiſcerrible, 
When I perceive your grace. Shakeſpeares 

The apoſtle knowing that the diſtinction of 
theſe characters was andiſcernible by men in this 
life, admonithes thoſe, who had the moſt comfort- 
able aſſurances of Gce's favour, to be neverthe- 
leſs apprehenſive. Rogers. 

UxD:iSCERNIBLY. adv, Inviſibly; im- 
perceptibly. 

Many ſecret indiſpoſitions will andiſcernibly ſteal 
upon the foul, and it will require time and cloſe 
application to recover it to the ſpiritualities of 
religion. Scutbh. 

UN DISCERNIN G. adj. Injudicious; in- 
capable of making due diſtinction. 

Urdiſcernizg muſe, which heart, which eyes, 

In this new couple doſt thou prize? Donne. 

His long experience informed him well of the 
ſtate of England; but of foreign tranſactions he 
was entirely wndiſcerning and ignorant. Clarendon. 
Thus her blind fifter, fickle fortune, reigns, 
And #rdiſcerning ſcatters crowns and chains. Pope. 


Unp1'sci- 


Dryden. 
So as to be un- 


fered to ſtand undiminiſbed, untouched. Atterbury. 


The realm was letr, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, - 
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UnD1'SCIPLINED. adj. 
1. Not ſubdued to regularity and order. 
To be diſpenſed withal is an argument of na- 
tural infirmity, if it be neceſſary; but if it be 
not, it ſignifies an undiſciplined and unmortificd 


ſpirit. Tayler's Rule of Holy Living. 
Divided from thoſe climes where art prevails, - 
-Undiſciplin'd by precepts of the wiſe, 
Our inborn paſſions will not brook controul ; 
We follow nature. Philips. 
2. Untaught ; uninſtructed. | 
| A. gallant man had rather fight to great diſ- 
advantages in the field, in an orderly way, than 
ſcuffle with 7 undiſciplined rabble. King Charles. 
Dry is a man of a clear head, but few words; 
and gains the ſame advantage over Puzzle, that a 


ſmall body of regular troops would gain over | 


numberleſs andiſciplin d militia. Spectator. 


D pisco'R DING. adj. Not diſagreeing; 


not jarring in muſick. 
We on earth, with zudiſcording voice, 
May rightly anſwer that melodious noiſe; 
As once we did, till diſproportion'd fin 
Jarr'd againit nature's chime. Milton. 
UnDisco'VERABLE. adj, Not to be found 


out. 

He was to make up his accounts, and by an 
eaſy, undiſcoverable cheat, he could provide againſt 
the impending diftreſs. Rogers. 

DUnpiscoveRetD. adj. Not ſeen; not 


deſcried; not found out. 

Coming into the falling of a way, which led us 
into a place, of each fide whereof men might ea- 
fily keep themſelves undiſcovered, I was encom- 
paſled ſuddenly by a great troop of enemies. 
Sidney. 

When the griefs of Job were exceeding great, 
His words accordingly to open them were many: 
Howbeit, ſtill unto his ſeeming they were undiſ- 
covered. Hooker. 
| Time glides, with andiſcover d haſte j 

The future but a length behind the paſt. Dryden. 
By your counſels we are brought to view 
A rich and wndiſcuver'd world in you. Dryden. 
In ſuch patlages I diſcover'd ſome beauty yet 
undiſcover'd. Dryden. 
UnDISCREET. adj, Not wiſe; impru- 


dent. 

If thou be among the »ndiſcreet, obſerve the time. 

| Ecclus. xxvii. 

UnprisGui'stD. adj, Open; artleſs; 
plain; expoſed to view. | 

If thou art Venus, 
Niſguis'd in habit, undiſguis'd in ſhape ; 

O help us captives from our chains t' etcape. Dryd. 
If once they can dare to appear openly and wndiſ- 
guiſed, when they can turn the ridicule upon ſeri- 
ouſneſs and piety, the contagion ſpreads like a 


peſtilence. Rogers. 
UnDisxo'nouRED. adj, Not diſho- 
noured, 


Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed: 
I live diſtain'd, thou undiſh5noured. Shakeſpeare. 
Un DISuA TED. adj, Not diſcouraged ; 
not depreſſed with fear. 
He in the midſt thus undiſmayed began. Milton. 
Though oft repuls'd, again 


They rally undijmay'd. Philips. 


He aim'd a blow againſt his undiſmay d adverſary. | 


Arbuthnet, 
Unvp1s0BL1'GING. ad}. Inoffenſive, 

All this he would have expatiated upon, with 
connexions of the diſcourſes, and the moſt eaſy, 
undifobliging tranfitions. Broome. 

Unvp1sPERSED. adj. Not ſcattered. 


We have all the redolence of the perfumes we | 


burn upon his altars; the ſmoke doth vaniſh ere 
It can reach the ſky ; and whilſt it is undiſperſed, it 
but clouds it. Boyle. 

Onpisro'seD. adj. Not beſtowed. 
The employments were left undiſpoſed of, to 
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| Unprerv'rzo. adj. Incontrovertible; 


evident. Y 

You, by an undiſputed title, are the king of poets, 

8 Dryden. 

That virtue and vice tend to make thoſe men 

happy, or miſerable, who ſeverally practiſe them, 

js a propoſition of undoubted, and by me undiſtuted, 

truth. Atterbury. 

UnDpisSEMBLED. adj, | 
1. Openly declared, 


2. Honeſt, not feigned. 
Ye are the ſons of a clergy,. whoſe undifſembled 


hath not hindered them from paying an inferiour, 
but profound regard to the beſt interpreters of it, 


the primitive writers. Atterbury. 
Unop1'ss1PATED. adj, Not ſcattered; 
not diſperſed. 4 


Such little primary maſſes as our propoſition 

mentions, may remain ꝝndiſſipated. Boyle. 

UnD1550"LVABLE. adj. {| un and dil. 
dable.] That cannot be diſſolved. 


Unop15s0'LVING. adj. Never melting. 
Not cold Scythia's andiſſolving ſnows, 
Nor the parch'd Lybian ſands thy huſband bore, 
But mild Parthen pe. Addiſen on Italy. 
UnDISTEMPERED. adj. — 
1. Free from diſeaſe. 
2, Free from perturbation. | 
Some ſuch laws may be conſidered, in ſome par- 
liament that ſhall be at leiſure from the urgency 
of more preſſing affairs, and ſhall be cool and un- 
diſteinpe cd. Temple. 
UnpisT1"%GUISHABLE. adj. 
1, Not to be diſtinctly ſeen. 
Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiſtinguiſpable, 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Shak. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſbable. Shakeſp. 
Its lineaments are deſtroyed, and the materials 
mixt in an undiſtinguiſbable counfuſion. Rogers. 
2. Not to be known by any peculiar pro- 
perty. | 
No idea can be undiſtinguiſpable from another, 
from which it ought to be different. Locke. | 
UnDp1sSTI'NGUISHED. adj. 
1. Not marked out ſo as to be known from 


each other. 
The undiſtinguiſb'd ſeeds of good and ill, 
Heav'n in his boiom from our knowledge hides, 
Dryden. 
'Tis longer fince the creation of angels than of 
the world, by ſeven hundred years: whereby we 
would mark out ſo much of that undiſtinguiſp d du- 
ration, as we ſuppoſe would have admitted ſeven 
hundred annual revolutions of the ſun. Locke. 
2. Not to be ſeen otherwiſe than confuſed- 


ly ; not ſeparately and plainly deſcried, 
"Tis like the milky way, all over bright; 
But ſown ſo thick with ſtars, tis undiſtinguiſh'd 


light. Dryden. 
3. Not plainly diſcerned. 
Wrinkles undiftinguiſh'd paſs, 
For I'm aſham'd to ule a glaſs. Swift. 


4. Admitting nothing between ; having 

no intervenient ſpace. 

Oh undiftinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's will! Shak. 
5. Not marked by any particular property. 
Sleep to thoſe empty lids 

Is grown a ſtranger: and day and night, 

As undiſtinguiſb d by my ſleep, as ſight, Denham. 
6. Not treated with any particalar reſpect. 

Sad chance of war ! now deſtitute of aid, 

Falls undiſtinguiſh'd by the victor ſpade. Pope. 
UnpisTI'NGUISHING. adj. Ma':ing no 

difference. 

The promiſcuous and undiſtinguiſhing diſtribu- 

tion of good and evil, which was neceſſary for 

carrying on the deſigns of providence in this life, 


and unlimited veneration for the holy ſcriptures, | 


| UxDivi'DED. ad}. Unbroken; ole, 


will de rectiſied in another, Addiſon. 
4 


keep alive the hopes of impatient candidates. Sit. | 
I 
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Undiftinguiſhing complaiſance wn . 

taſte of the — 5 * 8. the 
UnDISTRA'CTED. adj. Not ern 
contrariety of thoughts or Kas by 

When Enoch had walked with Gog he 
far from being tired with that lating i "ge 00 
he admitted him to a more immediate 74 Uat 
undiſtracted communion with himſelf, > 8 hs 
UnDISTRA'CTEDLY, ady, Without Ge 
turbance from contrariety of ſentiment 
St. Paul tells us, that there is difference Fa 
twixt married and ſingle perſons ; the affe yy 
the latter being at liberty to devote the 3 . 
more undiſtractediy to God. | We ; 
UNDISTRA'CTEDNESs, 2. // Freda 


from interruption by different thouoke 
The ſtrange confuſions of this nation Chex 
doe wn of mind, and 1 F 
UnDisTU RBED. adj. 8 
c. Free from perturbation; calm; trat. 
quil; placid. 
To our high rais'd phantaſy preſent 
That undiſturbed ſong of pure content, Il, 
The peaceful cities of th' Auſonian ſhore, = 
Lull'd in their eaſe, and ur4/urb'd before, : 
Are all on fire, | Drydn 
A ſtate where our imitation of God Shall u. 
in the unaturbed fruition of him to all eterit, 
Attrburg 
To be undiſturbed in danger, ſedately to a 
what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it tai 
is a complex idea of an action, which may ert. 
Put to be undiſturbed in danger, without uting 
one's reaſon, is as real an idea as the other. Lal. 
2. Not interrupted by any hindrance or 
moleſtation, 
| Nature ſtints our appetite, 
And craves no more than «rndifurb'd delight; 
Which minds, unmix'd with carcs and fears, 
obtain; | | 
A ſoul ſerene, a body void of pain, Dryden 
Unvex'd with quarrels, undi lurb'd with noile, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys, Dry, 
3. Not agitated. 
A good conſcience is a port which is land-lock'd 
on every ſide, where no winds can poſſibly invade, 
There a man may not only fee his own img, 
but that of his Maker, clearly reflected from ti: 
undiſturb d and filent waters. Dryder, 
Ur DISTUTRBEDI v. adv, Calmly ; peace- 
fully. | 
Our minds are ſo weak, that they have need ©! 
all the aſſiſtances can be procured, to lay betor 
them undiſturbedly the thread and coherencect ary 
diſcourſe. Lacks 
UN DIVI“D ABLE. adj. Not ſeparable; nd: 
ſuſceptive of diviſion. 
The beſt actors in the world for tragedy, rates 
ral, ſcene undividable, or poem unlimited. 
Sbakzſpeare's Har 
How comes it, huſband, 
That thou art thus enſtranged from thyſe!!? 
Thyſelf, I call it, being ſtrange to me; 
That 4ndividable, incorporate, # 


Am better than thy dear ſelf's better part. | 
: 8 04 eit. 


not parted. 8 
Love is not divided between God and Goc i 
enemy: we mult love God with all our _ 
that is, give him a whole and undivided affe 85 
Taylor's Rule of Hef Livitg 
He extends through all extent; 
Spreads undjvided, operates unſpent. 
Unpivu'LGED. adj. Secret; not pi0- 
e Let the great gods 


f * wrt 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou 
ed crimes 


That haſt within thee 2 er King L, 
Unwhipp'd of juſtices Sbabeſß 7 Une 


Muler, 
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UND 
po“. v. a. preterite undid; partici- 


to bring to deſtruction. 
f the multitude did 


Ho ruin; g 
As this immoderate favour o 
kim no good, ſo 
unto it. 
Subdued, und- 
And change their own 


Hayward. 

undone, they did at laſt obey, 

for their invader's way. 
Roſcommon. 


Where, with like haſte, through ſeveral ways 


= wr” ſome to be undone 
to undo, and ſome to be * . 
er ye come, diſlike, and ſo undo 
The players, and diſgrace the, poet too. | Denham, 
F When I behold the charming maid, 
more undone; while hope and fear 


f pain diſtract me. Addiſon's Cato, 


Denham. 


['m ten times 
With variety 0 


2. To looſe ; to open what is ſhut or faſt- 


; to unravel, 
_ falſe and fearful do their hands unde; 
Brother, his brother; friend doth friend forſake. 

Sidney. 
Pray undo this button. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
We implore thy powerful hand, | 
To urdo the charmed band 
Of crue virgin here diſtreſs'd, Milton. 
Were men ſo dull, they could not ſee 
That Lyce painted, ſhould they flee, 
Like ſimple birds, into a net, 
50 groſsly woven and ill- ſet; 
| Her own teeth would undo the knot, 


And let all go that ſhe had got. Waller. 


4. To change any thing done to its former 


tate ; to recall, or annul any action. 
They may know, that we are far from preſum- 
ing to think that men can better any thing which 
Cod hath done, even as we are from thinking, that 
men ſhould preſume to ando ſome things of men, 
which God doth know they cannot better. Hocker. 
It was a torment 
To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t undo; 
Of nothing he made us, and we ſtrive, too, 
To bring ourſelves to nothing back. Donne. 
They make the Deity do and undo, go forward 
and backwards. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
By granting me ſo ſoon, 
He has the merit of the gift undone. Dryden. 
Without this our repentance is not real, becauſe 
we have not done what we can to undo our fault. 
Tillotſon» 
Now will this woman, with a ſingle glance, 
Lido what I*ve been labouring all this while. 
Addiſon, 
When in time the martial maid | 
Found out the trick that Venus play'd, 
She ſhakes her helm; ſhe knits her brows, 
And, fir'd with indignation, vows, 
To-morrow, ere the ſetting ſun, 


She 'd all ande that ſhe had done. Swift. 


Unno'tnc, adj, Ruining ; deſtructive. 


The great and undoing mitchief which befails 
men, is by their being miſrepreſented. Scuth. 
Uxpo'tnc.n. /. Ruin; deſtruction; fa- 
tal miſchief, 
To the utter undoing of ſome, many things by 
tritneſs of law may be done, which equity and 
honeſt meaning forbiddeth. Hocker. 


Falſe luſtre could dazzle my poor daughter to 
her undeing. Addiſon's Guardian. 


Fools that we are, we know that ye deceive us; 


Vet act, as if the fraud was pleaſing to us, 
And our undoing joy. Ronwe's Royal Conwert. 

len ' rant of happineſs, and blind to ruin, 
How oft are our petitions our undoing ! 


Unno'ne. adj. [from _—_— 
. Not done; not performe 
Do you ſmeil a fault I cannot with the 
fault indene, the iſſue of it being ſo proper. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
There was no opportunity to call either of theſe 
two great perſons to account for what they had 
Gre, or what they had left undone — Clarendon. 


will it ando ſo many as ſhall truſt 


Harte. 


UND 
2. Ruined; brought to deſtruction. 
Already is the work begun; 
And we reſt all undone, till all be done. 
5 Daniel's Civil Par. 
UnpovuBTED. adj. Indubitable; indiſ- 
putable ; unqueſtionable. | 
His fact, till now, came not to an undoubred 
proof. = Shakeſpeare. 
Thou, Spirit, who led'ſt this glorious eremite 
Into the deſert, his victorious field, 
Againſt the ſpiritual foe, and brought'ſt him thence, 
By proof th* undoubted Son of God, inſpire. Milt. 
The relations of your trials may be received as 
unduubted records of certain events, and as ſecurely 
be depended on as the propoſitions of Euclid. 
Glanville, 
Made the world tremble with a num'rous hott, 
And of undoubted victory did boaſt. Waller. 
Though none of theſe be ſtrict demonſt ration, 
yet we have an undoubted aſſurance of them, when 
they are proved by the beſt arguments that the na- 
ture of the thing will bear. | 
Unpo'uBTEDLY. adv. TIndubitably ; 


without queſtion 3 without doubt. 
Some fault undoubtedly there is in the very re- 
ſemblance of idolaters. Hecker. 
This cardinal, undoubtedly, 
Was faſhion'd to much honour, Sha. Hen, VIII. 
Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn 


From his ditpleaſure. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The original is undoubtedly one of the greateſt 
this age has produced. . Dryden, 


adhere to it, and live accordingly, ſhall undoubredly 
be ſayed. Tilletſen. 

UnpovsTinG. adj. Admitting no 
doubt. 


They to whom all this is revealed, and received 
with an undoubting faith, if they do not preſently 
ſet about ſo eaſy and ſo happy a taſk, muſt ac- 
knowledge themſelves in the number of the blind. 

Hammond. 


UnDRA'wn. adj. Not pulled by any ex- 


ternal force. 
Forth ruſh'd 
The chariot of paternal deity, 
Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel andraæun; 
Itſelf inſtinct with ſpirit, but convoy'd 
By four cherubick ſhapes. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
UNDRE'ADED. adj, Not feared. 
| Better far, 
Than ſtill at hell's dark threſhold t' have ſat watch, 
Unnam'd, undreaded, and thyſelf half-ſtary'd. 
- ; Milton, 
UnDRE AMED. a7, Not thought on. 
| A courſe more promiſing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores; molt cer- 
tain | | 
To miſeries enough. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
To UnpRE'ss. wv. a. [from dreßß.] 


1. To diveſt of cloaths ; to ſtrip. 


Undreſs you, and come now to bed. Shakeſp. 
All were ſtol'n aſide 
To counſel and undreſs the bride, Suckling. 


Her fellows preſs'd, 
And the reluctant nymph by force undreſs" d. 


of oſtentation. | 
| Undreſs d at evening when ſhe found 
Their odours loſt, their colours paſt, 
She chang'd her look. 
U'npress.2./, A looſe or negligent dreſs. 
Reform her into eaſe, 
And put her in undreſs to make her pleaſe, Dryd. 
UnprE'sSED. adj. 
1. Not regulated. 
Thy vineyard lies half prun'd, and half undrejs'd. 


— 


2. Not prepared for uſe. | 
The common country people wore perones, ſhoes 


x of undreſſed leather. Arbuthnat on Coins. 


Tilletſen. | 


| 


He that believes the Chriſtian dvArine, if he | 


Addiſon's Ovid. 
2. Todiveſt of ornaments, or the attire | 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


UND 


Their titles in the field were try'd 2 

Witnels the freſh laments, and fun'ral tears 1 
den. 
Four pounds of undried hops, thorough 9 

will make one of dry. Mortimer t Huſbardry. 

Unvpr1'ven. adj. Not impelled either 

way. | 
As wint'ry winds contending in the ſky, 

With equal force of lungs their titles try; 

The doubtful rack of heav'n | . 

Stands without motion, and the tide undriv*n. Dryd. 

UnDpro'ssy. adj. Free from recrement. 
When a noontide ſun with ſummer beams 
Darts through a cloud, her watry ſkirts are edg'd 
With lucid amber, or undraſſy gold. Philips. 

Of heav'n's undr:fſy gold, the gods“ array 
Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable day. Pope's Homer. 

UnDu'sBiTABLE. adj. Not admitting 

doubt; unqueſtionable. 

— Let that principle, that all is matter, and that 
there is nothing elſe, be received for certain and 
undubitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſeen, what con- 
ſequences it will lead us into. Leckes 

UnDpu'e. adj. [induz, Fr. | 

1. Not right ; not legal. 

That proceeding being at that time taxed for ri- 
gorous and undue, in matter and manner, makes 
it very probable there waz fome greater matter 
againſt her. Bacon. 

2. Not agreeable to duty. | 

He will not proftitute his power to mean and 
undue ends, nor ſtoop to little and low arts of court- 
ing the people. Atterbury. 


2 44%. Not dried. 


Playing like waves; playing with inter- 
miſſions. | 

The blaſts and unduſary breaths thereof maintain 
no certainty in their courſe. Brown's Fulg. Err. 


make to play as waves.. 
may in a different manner affect the lips, or tongue, 


which breath alone paſſing ſmooth doth not, 


To U'nDULATE. v. a. To play as waves 


in curls. 
Through undulating air the ſounds are ſent, 
And ſpread o'er all the fluid element. Pope. 


Waving motion. 

Worms and leeches will move both ways; and. 
ſo will moſt of thoſe animals whoſe bodies conſiſt 
of round and annulary fibres, and move by àndu- 
lation, that is, like the waves of the fea. 

Brimer's Vulgar Errours. 

All tuneable ſounds are made by a regular vibra- 
tion of the ſonorous body, and vra#/ation of the 
air, proportionable to the acuteneſs and gravity of 
the tone, Holder. 

Two parallel walls beat the ſound back on each 
other, till the undulation is quite worn out. Addii. 
UnpuLaToRY. adj. ¶ from wndulate, |. 
Moving in the manner of waves. 

A conftant undulatory motion is perceived by. 
looking through teleſcopes. Arbuthnot en Airs 
'Unpu'iy. adv. Not properly; not ac- 


cording to duty. 
not only againſt evil perſons, but againſt thofe that 
are the moſt venerable. Spratt's Sermont. 
Unpvu'TEous. adj. Not performing duty; 
irreverent; diſobedient. 

She and I, long fince contraRted,. 
Are now ſo ſure, that nothing. can diſſolve us; 
And this deceit loſes the name of craft, 
Of diſobedience, or unduteous title. Shakeſpeares- 

In Latium ſafe he lay, 

From his unduteous ſony and his uſurping ſway, 


| a Dryden. 
Unnu'TirUL, 


Ye 


U'noDuLARY. adj. [from wadulo, Lat.] 


To UN DULATE. v. a. | from undulo, Lat.] 
To drive backward and forward; to 


Breath vocalized, i. e. vibrated and wndulated, - 
or palate, and impreſs a ſwift, tremulous motion, 


Holder on Speech. þ 


UnpuLa'TiONnN. 2. /. [from wundulate.]. 


Men unduly exerciſe their zeal againſt perſons ; - 


VE. 
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UNE 


UnDv"rTiFUL. 44. Not obedient ; not 


.reverent. N 
England thinks it no good policy to have that 
realm planted with Engliſn, leſt they ſhould grow 
* fo undutiful as the Iriſh, and become more dan- 
gerous. 8 Spenſer' s Ireland. 
No man's reaſon did ever dictate to him, that it 
is fit for a creature not to love God; to be urdu- 
tifu! to his great ſovereign, and ungrateful to his 
beſt benefactor. Tillotſon. 
UnDu'TIFULLY. adv. | from undutiful.] 


Not according to duty. 
+ The fiſh had long in Cæſar's ponds been fed, 
And from its lord undutifully fled. Dryd. Fuvenal. 
'UrDpu'TiIFULNEss. 2. . Want of reſpect; 
1rreverence ; diſobedience. 

I ſhould have thought they would rather have 
Held in, and ſtaid all the other from undutifulneſs, 
man need to be forced thereunto themſelves. 

Sperjer's Ireland. 
Forbidding «ndutifulnrſs to ſuperiours, ſedition 
and rebellion againſt magiſtracy. Tillotſon. 
UnDpry'rnG. adj. Not deſtroyed; not pe- 
riſhing. Tr” 
Driven down 
To chains of darkneſs, and th' undying worm. 
Milton. 
DUN EARNED, a. Not obtained by la- 
bour or merit. 
As I am honeſt Puck, 
If we have unearned luck, 
Now to *ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, 
We will make amends ere long. Shakeſpeare. 
Our work is brought to litde, though begun 
Early, and th' hour of ſupper comes unearn'd. 
4 Milton. 
Wilt thou rather chuſe 
To lie ſupinely, hoping heaven will bleſs 
Thy lighted fruits, and give thee bread wnearn'd ? 
. : Philips. 
Unra'RTHED. adj. Driven from the den 
in the ground. 
The robber of the fold 
Is from his craggy, winding haunts wncarth'd. 
Thomſon. 
UxRARTHLT. adj, Not terreſtrial. 
The ſacrifice 
How ceremonious, ſolemn, and «nearthly 
It was i' th' offering! Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
DUNE ASILVY. adv. Not without pain. 

He lives uneaſily under the burden. L* Eftrange. 

They make mankind their enemy by their un- 
juſt actions, and conſequently live more Aneaſily in 


the world than other men. Tillotſon. 
UNE ASLIN ESS. z. J. Trouble; perplexity ; 
ſtate of diſquiet. 
Not a ſubject 


Sits in heart-grief and uncaſineſs, | 
'Under the ſweet ſhade of your government. Shak. 
The ſame uneaſineſs which every thing 
Gives to our nature, life muſt alſo bring. Denham. 
We may be ſaid to live like thoſe who have their 
hope in another life, if we bear the uneaſineſſes that 
befall us here with conſtancy. Atterbury. 
Men are diſſatisfied with their ſtation, and create 
to themſelves all the uneaſineſs of want. They 
fancy themſelves poor, and under this perſuaſion 
feel all the diſquiet of real poverty. Rogers. 
; His majeſty will maintain his juſt authority over 


them; and whatever aneaſincſs they may give them 


ſelves, they can create none in him. 
| Addiſon's Freeholder. 
The libels againſt his grandfather, that fly about 
his very court, give him vncaſineſs. | Swift. 
_ Unt'asy. adj. 
1. Painful ; giving diſturbance, 

The wiſeſt of the Gentiles forbad any libations 
to be made for dead infants, as believing they 
paſſed into happineſs through the way of mor- 
tality, and for a few months wore an uneaſy gar- 
ment. 

On a tottering pinacle the ſtanding is wneaſy, and 
the fall deadly. Decay of Piety. 


Tayler's Rule of Holy Living. 


UNE 


His preſent thoughts are wneaſy, becauſe his 
preſent ſtate does not pleaſe him, L' Eftrange. 
FRY Uneaſy life to me, 
Still watch'd and importun'd, but worſe for thee. 
| 1 Dryden. 
2. Diſturbed ; not at eaſe. | 
Happy low ! lie down 
Uneaſy lies the head that wears a crown, Shakeſp- 
Uneaſy, juſtice upward flew, 
And both the fiſters to the ſtars withdrew. Dryd. 
The paſſion and ill language proceeded from a 
galled and wreaſy mind. | Tilotſen, 
It is ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man reſtleſs and 
uneaſy, exciting freſh deſires. Addiſon. 
One would wonder how any perſon ſhould defire 
to be king of a country, in which the eſtabliſhed 
religion is directly oppoſite to that he profeſſes. 
Were it poſſible for ſuch a one to accompliſh his 
defigns, his own reaſon might teil him, there could 
not be a more ancaſy prince, nor a more unhappy 
people. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
If we imagine ourſelves intitled to any thing we 
have not, we tha!l be 7:ca/y in the want of it; and 
that uneaſineſs will expole us to ail the evil perſaa- 
ſions of poverty. Rogers. 
The foul, »neafy and confin'd from home, 


Reſts and expatiates in a life to come, Pepe, 
3. Conſtraining; cramping. 
Some ſervile imitators 
Preſcribe at firit ſuch ſtrict, AY rules, | 
As they muſt ever laviſhly obſerves Roſcommon. 


| 4. Conſtrained ; not diſengaged ; ttiff. 


In converfation, a ſolicitous watchfulneſs about 
one's behaviour, inſtead of being mended, will be 
conſtrained, unzaſy, and ungraceful, Locke. 


5. Peeviſn; difficult to pleaſe. 


A ſour, untractable nature makes him wneaſy to 

thoſe who approach him. Addiſon's Spectator. 
6. Difficult. Out of uſe. 

We will, not appearing what we are, have ſome 
queſtion with the ſhepherd : from his fimplicity, 1 
think it not uneaſy to get the cauſe of my ſon's re- 
ſort thither. Shakeſpeare. 

This ſwift buſineſs 
I muſt ancaſy make; leſt too light winning 
Make the prize light. Shakeſpeare's Tempe. 

Divers things, knowable by the bare light of 
nature, are yet ſo uncaſy to be ſatisfactorily under- 
ſtood, that, let them be delivered in the cleareſt ex- 
preſſions, the notions themſelves will appear ob- 
ſcure. Boyle. 


UNE'ATEN. adj. Not devoured. 

Though they had but two horſes left uncaten, 
they had never ſuffered a ſummons to be ſent to 
them. | Clarendon. 

Ux EA TH. adv. [from eath ; ead, Saxon, 
eaſy.] | CU | 
1. Not eaſily, Out of uſe. 

Uncath may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreet, 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet! Shak. 
2. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify the ſame 

as beneath, Under ; below. | 

A roaring, hideous ſound, 
That all the air with terror filled wide, 
And ſeem'd wneath to ſhake the ſtedfaſt ground. 
Senſer. 

UNE"DIFYING. adj, Not improving in 
good life. | 

Our practical divinity is as ſound and affecting, 
as that of our popiſh neighbours is flat and unedi- 
Hing. | Atterbury. 

UNELE'CTED. adj. Not choſen. 
Putting him to rage, 
You ſhould have ta'en th' advantage of his choler, 
And paſs'd him wnels&ed. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Une"L1G1IBLE. ad}. Not proper to be 
choſen, | 
Both extremes, above or below the proportion of 


termine which is moſt uneligible. 
UNngmMPLO'YED. adj. 


15 Not bufy ; at leiſure; idle. 


[UN RENTERTAINIxX G. adj. Giving no 


our character, are dangerous; and 'tis hard to de- 
Rogers. 


- 1 5 creatures all day lon 
ove idle, unemploy'd, and lef: 
Wilt thou * 8 ring 
Which was expreſly given thec to 
Better at home lie bedrid, not only idle 
Inglorious, unemploy d, with age out-worn WM 
Our wiſe Creator has annexed to ſevera) ! 2 
and to the ideas we receive of them a T3 
ſeveral of our thoughts, a concomitant ple.” 2 
that thoſe faculties which we are ent,u. ol 
might not remain idle and unemployed, 8 2 
| Men ſoured with poverty, and urcmployed * 
give into any proſpect of change, ; 4110 0 
Not engaged in any particular wo. 
Pales unhonour'd, Ceres unenploy'd 
Were all forgot. : 
UNE"MPTIABLE, adj. Not to be em 
inexhauſtible. Obſolete. 
Whatſoever men or angels know, 
of that «nemptiable fountain of wiſd 
diverſely imparted her treaſures, 
UN EN DOC WE D. adj. 
graced. | 
A man rather unadorned with any parts of quick. 
neſs, and uncndoved with any notable virtue; than 
notorious for any defect of underRanding, Carre 
Aſpiring, factious, fierce and lous, 
With grace and learning und d. Sie, 
UNENGA'GED. adj}. Not engaged; not 
appropriated. 
When we have ſunk the only aner gaged 


- £ 7 reve 
nues left, our incumbrances muſt remain perpety;!, 


Min. 
annoy them? 


2. 


* 
a 
* 


work 


Djs 
Piled; 


it is 28 a drop 
m, which hath 
wi ; * Hinter, 
Not Inveſted; not 


| vIWifrs 
UN EN JO“ YE D. adj. Not obtained; 
poſſeſſed. 
Each day 's a miſtreſs «nenj:y'd before; 
Like travellers, we 're pleas'd with ſceing more, 
Dryden, 
Not uſing; having 


not 


UN EN IOC YIN G. adj. 
no fruition, 

The more we have, the meaner eis our fore; 
The unenjcying, craving wretch is poor. Creh, 
UNENLA'RGED. adj, Not enlarged; nar- 
row ; contracted. 

Unerlargcd ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders 
which the microſcope has diſcovered concerning 
the ſhape of little animals, which equal not a per- 
per- corn. | Matt. 
UNENLI'GHTENED. adj, Not illumi- 
nated. 

Moral virtue, natural reaſon, #nenlightercd by 
revelation, preſcribes. Atterbary, 
UxENSLAVE D. adj. Free; not enthralled, 

By thee : 
She fits a ſov'reign, uncnſlav'd and free. Adil. 


delight ; giving no entertainment, 
as ini e by what ce- 

It was not wnentertaining to obſerve by what 
grees 1 ceaſed to be a witty witer. Pepe, 
UN EN TOCMBED. adj, Unburied; unit- 


terred. 
Think'ſt thou unentomb'd to croſs the floods? 

Jaden. 

UxETNTVIED. adj, Exempt from envy. 
The fortune waich nobody ſees makes a man 
happy and unenvied. ; acorns 
This lots 
Thus far at leaft recover'd, hath much mare 
Eſtabliſh'd in a ſafe, ancuhvied throne, EY 
Yielded with full conſent. Milton's Paradie Lt 
Theſe anenvied ſtandaſʒ 

Since what they act, tranſcends what they commuxt. 


enban. 


and gives uncrwicd peace, 


ealth promotes 
What health p , lan 


Is all expenceleſs, and procur'd with e:f 

Beneath our humble cottage let us ha! £ wy 

And here, unenvied, rural daintles taſte, Poe: i 

UnE"qQUaBLE. adj, Different from it- 

ſelf; diverſe. | oY 

_- March and September, yy — a 
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UNE 

Uxz'QUAL. adj. Linægualis, Latin.) 
Not even. 

T as ſits deformity to mock my body z 


my legs of an unequal ſize. Shakeſpeare. 
Tex have ere more than one example of Chau- 


. cer's unequal numbers. 5 Dryden . 
to 2. Not equal; inferiour. 
„ Among unequals, what ſociety ? Milton. 


To bliſs unknown my lofty ſoul aſpires; 
My lot unequal to my vaſt deſires. Arbuthnot. 


partial; not beſtowing on both the ſame 


advantages. 
When to conditions of unequal peace 
Ve ſhall ſubmit, then may he not poſſeſs 
Kingdom nor life ! a Denbam. 
4. [Inegal, F rench.] Diſproportioned ; ill 
matched, 
Unequal work we find, 
Againſt unequal arms to fight in pain. 
From his ftrong arm I ſaw his rival run, 
And in a crowd th' unequal combat thun. Dryden. 
And oft the furious waſp the hive alarms 
With louder hums, and with anegual arms. Addiſ. 
Fierce Belinda on the Baron flies 
Nor fear'd the chief th* unequal fight to try. Pope, 
Not regular; not uniform. 
So ſtrong, yet ſo unequal pulſes beat. Dryden. 


Milton. 


led ; not to be paralleled. 
Chriſt's love to God is filial and wnequalable, . 
Boyle. 
Uv“ ALLIED. adj. Unparalleled ; un- 
* nivalled in excellence. 

By thoſe unegualled and invaluable bleſſings, he 
manifeſted how much he hated fin, and how much 
he loved ſinners. ; Boyle, 

Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn 8 
Which the uneguall'd maid fo long had worn. 

Roſcommon. 


UxEQUALLY, adv. In different degrees; 
in diſproportion one to the other. : 


When we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
No ſingle parts anegually ſurprize; 
den All comes united to th* admiring eyes. Pope. 
» Uxzg'qQuaLNESs. #, ſs Inequality ; ſtate 
* 


of being unequal. 
UxEQUITABLE. adj, 
not juſt, 
We force him to ſtand to thoſe meaſures which 
we think too uneguitable to preſs upon a murderer, 
Decay of Piety. 
Uzzqui'vocal, adj, Not equivocal. 
This conceit is erroneous, making putrefactive 
generations correſpondent unto ſeminal productions, 
and conceiving unequivocal effects, and univocal 
conformity unto the efficient. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


UxtRRABLENESS, z. ſi Incapacity of 
errour, . 
The many innovations of that church witneſs the 
danger of preſuming upon the uncrrableneſs of a 
guide, Decay of Picty. 
Urs RRING, adj. [inerrans, Latin, ] 
1. Committing no miſtake. 
The irreſiſtible infirmities of our nature make 
a perfect and unerring obedience impoſſible. Rogers. 
| Faſt in chains conſtrain the various god 
Who bound obedient to ſuperior force, 
Urerrirg will preſcribe your defſtin'd courſe, Pope. 
1 His javelin threw : 
Hifling in air th unerring weapon flew. 
2, Incapable of failure ; certain. 
The king a mortal ſhaft lets fly 


Not impartial ; 


nin- 


45 
de. 
VY, 
i 
man 
Bachs. 


Dryden. 


core. From his unerring hand. Denham. 
| 1s this th' unerring power? the ghoſt reply'd ; 

204. Nor Phœæbus flatter'd ; nor his anſwers ly d. Dryd. 
m R- Of lovers of truth, for truth's ſake, there is 


this one unerring mark: the not entertaining any 
propoſition with greater aſſurance than the proofs 
it 1s built upon will warrant. ockee 
NE RRINGLY, adv. Without miſtake, 


What thoſe 6 i T 
Vol, II. gures are, which ſhould be mecha | 


Us: QUALABLE. adj, Not to be equal- 


| 


3. Not ſmoothneſs. 


UNE 
nically adapted to fall fo unerringly into regular 


compoſitions, is beyond our faculties to conceive, ' 
Glanvwile. 


Unescne waBLE. adj. Inevitable ; un- 


1 not to be eſcaped. Not in 
vie, 

He gave the mayor ſufficient warning to ſhift 
for ſafety, if an uneſchewable deſtiny had not al- 
tered him. Carew. 


undeſcried. 


Treachery, guile, and deceit, are things which 
may for a while, but do not long, go uneſpied. Heoker. 
From living eyes her open ſhame to hide, 
And live in rocks and caves long uneſpied. Spenſer. 
Nearer to view his prey, and wneſpied 


Milton. 
The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and ureſpicd ; 
And pierc'd his hand, and nail'd it to his fide. 
* tos Dryden. 
Ux Ess EN TIAL. adj. 


1. Not being of the laſt importance; not 
conſtituting eſſence. 


dignation, towards the perſons of thoſe who differed 
from him in the ungſſential parts of Chriſtianity, 


: : Addiſon's Frcebolder. 
2. Void of real being. 


The void profound | 
Of uneſſential night receives him next. Milton. 


UxESTATBLISHED. adj. Not eſtabliſhed. 
From plain principles, doubt may be fairly ſolved, 


and not clapped up from petitionary foundations 
uneſtabliſped. Braun. 


UN ET VER. adj. 


1. Not even; not level. 
Theſe high wild hills, and rough, «newer ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Some ſaid it was beſt to fight with the Turks 
in that uncver, mountain country, where the Turk's 
chief ſtrength conſiſting in the multitude of his 
horſemen ſhould ſtand him in ſmall ſtead. 
| Knolles's Hiſtory. 
They made the ground zneven about their neſt, 
inſomuch that the ſlate did not lie flat. Addiſon. 
2, Not ſuiting each other ; not equal. 
The Hebrew verſe conſiſts of uneven feet. 
Peacham. 
UNE'VENNESS. 2. /. 


1. Surface not level; inequality of ſurface. 
This ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields to the 
ruggedneſs and une venneſe of the roads, renders the 
feet leſs capable of being worn than if they were 
more ſolid, Ray onthe Creation. 
That motion which can continue long in one 
and the ſame part of the body, can be propagated a 
long way from one part to another, ſuppoſing the 
body homogeneal; ſo that the motion may not be 
reflected, refracted, interrupted, or diſordered by 
any unevenneſs of the body. Newton. 


2. Turbulence; changeable ſtate. 

Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and 
by reaſon of the troubles and wnevenneſs of his reign, 
the very law itſelf had many interruptions ; yet it 
held its current in that ſtate his father had left 
it in. Hale. 


Notwithſtanding any ſuch unevenneſs or indiſ- 
tinctneſs in the ſtyle of thoſe places, concerning 
the origin and form of the earth. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


UN ETVITABZLE. adj. [inevitabilis, Lat. 
inevitable, Fr.] Inevitable; not to be 
eſcaped. | 

So jealous is ſhe of my love to her daughter, 


that I never yet begin to open my mouth to the 
unevitable Philoclea, but that her unwiſhed preſence 


ning. Sidrey. 


UxESsPT ED. adj. Not ſeen; undiſcovered ; | 


To mark what of their fate he more might learn. | 


Tillotſon was moved rather with pity, than in- 


4 


gave my tale a concluſion before it had a begin- | 


. UNE 
UnExA"cTED. adj. 
taken by force. 3 
All was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free, to give her unexa#ed birth. Dryden. 
UNExa "MINED. adj. Not inquired ; not 
tried ; not diſcuſſed. 27 | 
Yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. Shakeſp. 
They utter all they think; with a violence and 
indiſpoſition, vrexamined, without relation to per- 
ſon, place, or fitneſs. Ben Fonſon. 
The moſt pompous ſeeming knowledge, that is 
built on the unexamined prejudices of ſenſe, ſtands 
not. Clarwille. 
UNnExXAa"MPLED. adj. Not known by any 
precedent or example. 
Charles returned with unexamplcd loſs from Al- 
giers, Raleigh. 
O unexampled love 
Love no where to be found leſs than divine. Milt. 
God vouchſafed Enoch an uncxampled exemption 
from death. Boyle. 
Vour twice conquer'd vaſſals, 
Firſt, by your courage, then your clemeney, 
Here humbly vow to ſacriſice their lives, 
The gift of this your arexampled mercy, 
To your command. Denbam's Sophy. 
I tune my pipe afreſh, each night and day, 
Thy znexamplcd goodneſs to extol. Pt ilips. 


UNEXCE'PTIONABLE. adj, Not liable 
to any objection. he 
Perſonal prejudices ſhould not hinder us from 
purſuing, with joint hands and hearts, the wrex- 
ceptionab/e deſign of this pious inſtitution, Alterbhᷣ. 
Unexci'sED. adj. Not ſubject to the 
payment of excite. 
And beggars taſte thee anexcis'd by kings. Brazen. 


Out. 

Wherein can man reſemble his unexcogitable 
power and perfeQneſs ? Ral. Hiſtory of the World. 
UnzxECuUTED. adj. Not performed; not 

done. 
Leave wnexccuted your own renowned knowledge. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNxExeE MPLIFIED. adj, Not made known 


by inſtance or example. 

Thoſe wonders a generation returned with ſo 
unexemplified an ingratitude, that it is not the leaſt 
of his wonders, that he would vouchſafe to work 
any of them. Bayle. 

This being a new, unexemplify'd kind of policy, 
muſt paſs for the wiſdom of this particular age, 
ſcorning the examples of all former ages. South. 


UnExE MPT. adj, Not free by peculiar 
privilege. | 
You invert the cov*nants of her truſt, 

And harſhly deal, like an ill borrower, 
With that which you receiv'd on other terms, 
Scorning the wnexempt condition 7085 
By which all mortal frailty muſt ſubſiſt. Milton. 
UN EXERCI “SED. adj. Not practiſed; not 
experienced. 6 | | 
Meſſapus, with his ardour, warms 
A heartleſs train, unexercis'd in arms. Dryden. 
Abſtract ideas are not ſo obvious to the yet in- 
exerciſed mind, as particular ones. Locle. 
UNnExHavu'STED. adj. [inexhauſlus, Lat.] 
Not ſpent ; not drained to the bottom. 
What avail her unexhauſfted ſtores, 5 
While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns? Add. 
UN EXTAN DED. adj. Not ſpread out. 
Every ſœtus bears a ſecret hoard; | 
With ſleeping, unexpanded iſſue ſtor d. Blackmore. 
UNEXPECTED. adj, Not thought on; 
ſudden ; not provided againſt. : 
Have wiſdom to provide always beforehand, that 
thole evils overtake us not, which death unexpcHed 
doth uſe to bring upon careleſs men; and although 
it be ſudden in itſelf, nevertheleſs, in regard of-oyr 


— 


prepared minds, it may not be ſudden. Hooker. 
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ONE. 


Sith evils, great and anexpected, do cauſe often- 
times even them to think upon divine power with 
fearfulleſt ſuſpicions, which have been otherwiſe 
the moſt ſacred adorers thereof; how ſhould we 
look for any conſtant reſolution of mind in ſuch. 
caſes, ſaving only where unfeigned affection to 
God hath bred the moſt aſſured confidence to be 
aſſiſted by his hand ? Hooker. 

O unexpected ſtroke ! worſe than of death 
Mult I thus leave thee, paradiſe * Milt, Par. Loft. 

Them unexpected joy ſurpriz'd, 


When the great enſign of Meſſiah blaz d. Milton. | 


| Some amazement 

But ſuch as ſprung from wonder, not from fear, 
It was fo uncæpected. 

To the pale foes they ſuddenly draw near, 
And ſummon them to wnexpcfed fight. Dryden. 
Deep was the wound; he ſtagger'd with the blow, 
And turn'd him to his znexpected foe. Dryden. 
When Barcelona was taken by a moſt uner- 
Pected accident of a bomb lighting on the maga- 
zine, then the Catalonians revolted. Sqvift. 
Unxexye"cTEDLY. adv. Suddenly; at a 


time unthought of. 
Oft he ſeems to hide his face, 

But anexpectedly returns. Milton's Agoniſtes. 

A moſt bountiful preſent, when I was moſt in 
want of it, came moſt ſeaſonably and unexpefedly 
to my relief. | Dryden. 

If the concernment be poured in unexpectedly 
upon us, it overflows us. Dryden. 

Vou have fairer warning than others who are 
unexpectedly cut off. Wake. 

My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to 
fee ſeveral dropping wnexpeFedly in the midſt of 
mirth. Addiſon. 


UnzxyE"cTEDpNEss. 2. // Suddenneſs ; 


unthought of time or manner. 


le deſcribes the unexpe#edneſs of his appearance. 
: Watts, 


UnzxyE'DiEnT.adj. Inconvenient; not fit. 

Mufick would not be unexpedient after meat, to 

aſſiſt and cheriſh nature in her firſt concoction, and 

ſend their minds back to ſtudy in good tune. 

Milton on Education. 

Ux EXPERIENCE D. adj. Not verſed; 
not acquainted by trial or practice. 

The wiſeſt, anexperienc d, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modeſty, 
Irreſolute, unhardy, unadvent'rous. Milton. 

Long uſe may ſtrengthen men againſt many ſuch 
Inconveniences, which, to unexperienced perſons, 
may prove very hazardous. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 

The pow'rs of Troy; 

Not a raw and uneæperienc'd train, 

But firm body of embattled men. Dryden. 

"Theſe reproaches are the extravagant ſpeeches of 
thoſe unexperienced in the things they ſpeak againſt. 

Tillotſon. 

Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take one 
thing for another. Locke. 

The ſmalleſt accident intervening, often pro- 
duces ſuch changes, that a wiſe man is juſt as 
much in doubt of events, as the moſt ignorant and 
unexperienced. Swift. 
_ Unexye'rT. adj. | inexpertus, Latin. 

_ Wanting ſkill or knowledge. 

Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul : 
Him you will find in letters, and in laws, 
Not «nexpert. 

UNZ#XPLO'RED. adj. 
1. Not ſearched out. 


Oh! ſay what ftranger cauſe, yet unexplor d, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? Pope. 
2. Not tried ; not known. 
Under thy friendly conduct will I fly 
To regions wnexplor'd. . 
1 adj. Not laid open to cen- 
E. 5 
They will endeavour to diminiſh the honour of | 
the bef} treatife, rather than ſuffer the little miſ- 
takes of the author to paſs anexpoſed. 
| | Mutes n 


Prior. 


the Mind. 


Deuham's Sephy | 


UN f 


UN EXTRECSSsIBLE. adj. 
to be uttered. | 
What unexpreſſible comfort does overflow 
pious ſoul, from a conſcience of its own inno- 
cency ! N Tillotſon. 
UnEXPRE'SSIVE. adj. 
1. Not having the power of uttering or 
expreſſing. This is the natural and 
analogical ſignification. 
2. Inexpreſſible; unutterable ; ineffable ; 
not to be expreſſed. Improper, and out 
of ule. 
Run, run, Orlando, carve on ev'ry tree 
The fair, the chaſte, and inexpreſſive ſhe. Shak. 
Wich neQar pure his ouzy locks he laves, 
And hears the znexpreſſive, nuptial ſong, 
In the bleſt kingdoms, meck, of joy and love. 


Milton, 
The helmed cherubim, : 
And ſworded ſeraphim, 


Harping in loud and ſolemn quire, 


Milton. 
UNExXTE"NDED. adj. Occupying no aſ- 
fignable ſpace ; having no dimenſions. | 
How inconceivable is it, that a ſpiritual, i. e. 
an unextended ſubſtance, ſhould repreſent to the 
mind an extended one, as a triangle Locke. 
UNEXTI'NGUISHABLE. adj. ¶ inextin- 
guible, Fr.] Unquenchable; not to be 
put out. | 
Pain of unextinguiſpable fire | 
Muſt exerciſe us, without hope of end. Milton. 
What native, unextinguiſpable beauty muſt be 
impreſſed through the whole, which the defædation 
of ſo many parts by a bad printer, and a worie 
editor, could not hinder from ſhining forth! Bentl. 


UnExTi'NGUISHED. adj, ¶ inextinctus, 
Latin. ] | 


"1. Not quenched ; not put out. 


The 1ouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, 
Make endleſs moans, and, pining with deſire, 
Lament too late their unextinguiſh'd fire. Dryden. 

Ev'n o'er your cold, your ever- ſacred urn 
His conſtant flame ſhall unextinguiſb d burn. Lyt. 

2. Not extinguiſhable. 

An ardent thirſt of honour; a ſoul unſatisfied 
with all it has done, and an unextinguiſp'd deſire of 
doing more. . Dryden. 

UN FAT DED. adj, Not withered. 
A lovely flow'r, 
Un faded yet, but yet unfed below, 
No more to mother earth or the green ſtem ſhall 
owe. 


Ux TA DING. adj. Not liable to wither. 
For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 
And wings of ſeraphs ſhed divine perfumes. Pope. 


UNFA'ILING. adj. Certain; not miſſing. 

Nothing the united voice of all hiſtory proclaims 

ſo loud, as the certain, anfailing curſe, that has 

purſued and overtook ſacrilege. South, 
Thou, ſecure of my unfailing word, 

Compoſe thy ſwelling ſoul, and ſheath thy ſword. 


Dryden. 


JUnFa'1R. adj. Diſingenuous; ſubdolous ; 


not honeſt. 
You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge 

me with being in your debt. Swift. 

UnFA'IRLY. adv. ¶ from unfair.) Not in 
a juſt manner. 

UNnFA'ITHFUL. adj. 

I. Perfidious; treacherous. 

If you break one jot of your promiſe, I will 
think you the moſt atheiſtical break-promiſe, and 
the moſt unworthy, that may be choſen out of 
the groſs band of the un 2 Shakeſpeare. 

My feet, through Wine, unfaithſul to their 


Betray'd me tumbling from a tow'ry height. Pope. 


Ineffable; not 
che 


Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks, with wings diſplay'd, 


With inexpreſſive notes, to heaven's new-born heir. 


Dryden. | 


q 


UNE 


2, Impious; infidel. 


| To judge th' unfaithful dead; 
His faithful, 214 f g 


perfidiouſly. 


and more for the good of th 
for him that is counſelled. 


E 


perfidiouſneſs. 
As the obſcurity of what 


be relied on. 
UnFA"LLOWED. adj. 


Of golden wheat. 


{|UnFamTrLIak. adj. Unaccuſtomed 


as is not common. 


from the mode. 


Thence ſhall come 


receive them into bliſs, 
UnFAa"1THFULLY, adv, Treach 


There is danger of being unfaithfully couneil. 
UnFa'ITHFULNESS. . .. Treac 


makes it very difficult to be und 
unfaithfulneſs of too many others, 


but to reward 
Milte. 
reacherouſly , 


d; 
m that counſel, than 
Bacn, 
he; 
ſome writers deiner, 


erſtooa 3 fo the 


makes it unki 9 


: Bil. 

Not fallow ed. 
Th unfalloww'd glebe 

Yearly o'ercomes the granaries with ſtores 


P %. 
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Natural unfaſhionableneſs is muc' | 


apiſh > affected poſtures. 


UNnFA SHIONABLY. adv, | it je 


ſhionable.] 
1. Not accor 


2. Unartfully 
Deform'd, unfinith's, ſent 


ding to the faihlon. 


before my time 


Into this b:eati:ing world, ſcarce half made up; 


That dogs bark at me. 
UN FA“SsHION ED. adj, 
1. Not modified by art. 

Mark but how terribly his 


And ti at fo lamely and wnfaſhiorab/y, 
Sbakeſp. Rickard. IIl. 


eyes appear; 


And yet there 's ſomething roughly noble there; 


Which, in unfaſhion'd nature, 
And, like a gem, does in the 


looks divine, 
quarry ſhine, Did. 


2. Having no regular form. 
A lifeleſs lump, unfaſpion d and unfram d, 


Unfaſiens. 
UNFA"THERED, 


ing no father, 
They do 
Unfatber' d heirs, and loathly 


UnFa"THOMABLE. 4d. 
1. Not to be ſounded by 


In the midſt of the plain a beauutullase. 
the inhabitants thereabouts pretend is #7 


able . 


Of jarring ſeeds, and juftly chaos nam'd. Dye, 
To UnFa'STEN. v. a. To looſe; to unf. 
He had no ſooner unfafentd his hol, but that 

a wave forcibly ſpoiled his weaker hard 0: ue. 


17 
Sidney, 
= 


Then in the key-hole turns 
Th' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of maſly iron, or ſolid rock, with caic 
Miiton's Paradife Leb. 


adj, Fatherleſs; lar. 


obſerve 
births of nature, 
Stade pati, 


a line. © 
iful lake, which 
en- 


Aud. 4 4 


Beneath unfathomable depths they faint, 


2. That of which the en 
not be found. 


able number. 


And ſecret in their gloomy caverns n 
Ci 


A thouſand parts of our bodies may © 
fified in all the dimenſions of fclic bod.cs ; 
overwhelms the fancy in a new ab. 
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d or extent can- 
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which 
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Unra"THOMABLY. adv. S0 as not te 


ſounded. 


; i 


Cover'd pits, unfathomably 


deep. Them 
Ux# a THOMIP: 


„ 


a- 


UNF 
Vnra'THOMED- dj. Not to be ſounded, 


The Titan race 
Ile ſing'd with lightning, rowl within the unfa- 
thim'd ſpaces : : Dryden. 
UxrATT GUED. adj. Unwearied ; untired. 
Over dank, and ary, : 
They journey toilſome, unfatigued with Pi 
f march. . 4 . 
955 vou RABL E. adj. Not kind. 
UxraVOURABLY, adv. 
1. Unkindly 3 unpropitiouſly. 
2. So as not to countenance, or ſupport. 
Bacon ſpeaks not unfawourably of this. Glanv. 


UnrEaRED. adj. : : : 
I. Not afirighted ; intrepid; not terrified. 

Not in uſe. 

| Juſt men, 

Though heaven ſhould ſpeak with all his wrath at 

once, 8 
That with his breath the hinges of the world 
Da crack, we ſhould ſtand upright and unfear'd, 
| Ben Jonſon. 

2. Not dreaded ; not regarded with ter- 


rour. : 
UxrE'AsIBLE. adj. 


Impracticable. 


Uxrz aTHERED. adj, Implumous; na- 


ked of feathers. 
The mother nightingale laments alone; 
Whoſe neſt ſome prying churl had found, and 
thence 
By tealth convey'd th* unfeather d innocence. Dryd. 
UyrEATURED. adj, Deformed, want- 


ing regularity of features. 
Viſage rough, 
Deform'd, unfeatur d, and a ſkin of buff. Dryden. 
Uxre'd. adj. Not ſupplied with food. 
Each bone might through his body well be read, 
And every finew, ſcen, through his long faſt ; 
For nought he car'd, his carcaſs long unfed. Spenſ. 
A grifly foaming wolf, unfed, 
Met me unarm'd, yet trembling fled. Roſcommon. 
Uxrk“ED. adj), Unpaid. 
It is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer; you 
gave me nothing for 'ts Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
UxFeELING, adj, Inſenſible; void of 
mental ſenſibility, 
Dull, anfecling, barren ignorance 
I; made my gaoler to attend on me. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Unlucky Welſted ! thy anfee/ing maſter, 
The more thou tickleft, gripes his fiſt the faſter. 
IFN Pope. 
Uxr:1GNeD. adj, Not counterfeited ; 
not hypocritical ; real; ſincere. 
Here I take the like anfeigned oath, 
Never to marry her. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
Thouſand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mix'd with love, 
And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 
Union of mind. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Sorrow unfeign'd, humiliation meek. Milton. 
Employ it in anfeigned piety towards God. 
a Spratt. 
NFE IGNEDLY, adv. Really; ſincere- 
ly ; without hypocriſy. 

He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and 
E believe his holy goſpel. Common Prayer. 
How ſhould they be unfeignedly juſt, whom re 
ligion doth not cauſe to be ſuch; or they religious, 
which are not found ſuch by the proof of their 
juſt actions? Hooker. 

Prince dauphin, can you love this lady ? — 
love her moſt unfeignedly. Shak. King Jobn. 
Thou haſt brought me and my people unfeignedly 
to repent of the fins we have committed. X. Charles. 
NZ LT, adj, Not felt; not perceived. 
All my treaſury 

$ but yet unfelt thanks, which, more enrich'd, 
Shall be your love and labour's recompence. Shak. ' 
. Her looks, from that time, infus'd 

"Tectaels into my beart, unfelt before. Milton. 


| 


UNF 
Tis pleaſant, ſafely to behold from ſhore 
The rowling ſhips, and hear the tempeſt roar ; 
Not that another's pain is our delight, 
But pains unfelt produce the pleaſing fight, Dryd. 
UnrE"NCED. adj. 
1. Naked of fortification. 
I'd play inceſſantly upon theſe jades; 

Even till unfenced deſolation 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. Shakeſp. 
2. Not ſurrounded by any incloſure. 


UNnFERME'NTED. adj. Not fermented. 
All ſuch vegetables muſt be unfermented; for 
fermentation changes their nature. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


lifick. 


Peace is not ſuch a dry tree, ſuch a ſapleſs, un- 
fertile thing, but that it might fructify and in- 
creaſe. Decay of Pia. 
To UN FTE“ TTER. v. a. To unchain; to 

free from ſhackles. 0 
Unfetter me with ſpeed: 

I ſee you troubled that I bleed, Dryden. 
This moſt uſeful principle may be unfettered, 

and reſtored to its native freedom of exerciſe. 

| Addiſon's Spectator. 

The ſoul in theſe inſtances is not entirely looſe 

and unfettered from the body. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Th' unfetter'd mind by thee ſublim'd. Thomſon. 

UNFi GURED. adj. Repreſenting no ani- 
mal form. | 

In unfigured paintings the nobleſt is the imita- 

tion of marbles, and of architecture, as arches, 

freezes. | Motton. 

UNFTLLED. adj. Not filled ; not ſup- 

plied. | | 

Come not to table, but when thy need invites 

thee ; and if thou beeſt in health, leave ſomething 

of thy appetite «nfi/led. Tayl. Rule of Living Holy. 

The air did not preciſely fill up the vacuities of 

the veſſel, fince it left ſo many unfilled. Boyle. 

The throne of my forefathers 
Still ſtands urfll'd. Addiſen's Cato. 


UnF1'LIAL; adj, Unſuitable to a ſon. 
You offer him a wrong, 
| Something unfi/ial. Shakeſpeare. 


„ 


mercenary, legal, and therefore anfilial, affection. 
| Boyle. 
UnF1'NISHED. adj, Incomplete ; not 
brought to an end ; not brought to per- 
fection; imperfe&t ; wanting the laſt 
hand. 
It is for that ſuch outward ornament 
Was laviſh'd on their ſex, that inward gifts 
Were left for haſte unfiniſp'd. Milton. 
I did dedicate to you a very unfiniſped piece. 
Dryden. 
His haſty hand left his pictures ſo unfiniſhed, 
that the beauty in the picture faded ſooner than 
in the perſon after whom it was drawn. Speci. 
And now let conſcious Cecil view the piece, 
Where virtue in her lovelieſt light is ſhewn 3 
Let theſe unfiniſh'd lays in part expreſs 
Your great forefather's bounties, and your own. | 
a Heigb. 
This collection contains not only ſuch pieces as 
come under our review, but many others, even un- 


nk Swift, 
NFI'RM. aj. 
1. Weak; feeble. 


Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm 
Than women's are. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Nights 
So 1s the wunfirm king 
In three divided; and his coffers ſound 
With hollow poverty and emptineſs. Shakefpcares 


2, Not ſtable. 


With feet anfirm, and prepoſſeſs the ſtrand. Dryd. 
Uv FIT. aj. 


| 1. Improper ; unſuitable, 


UNFERTILE. adj. Not fruitful ; not pro- 


Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a | 


Take the time, while ſtagg'ring yet they ſtand, | 


UNE 


They eaſily perceive how unft that were for the 
preſent, which was for the firſt age convenient 
enough. | Hooker . 4 

Neither can I think you would impoſe upon 
me an unfit and over-ponderous argument, 


Milton on Education. 
2. Unqualified. 
Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 


And eke unable once to ſtir or go. Spenſer. 
Old as I am, for ladies“ love unfit, 
The pow'r of beauty 1 remember yet. Dryden. 


A genius that can hardly take in the connection 
of three propoſitions, is utterly unfit for ſpecula- 
tive ſtudies. 

To Unr1'T. v. a. To diſqualify. 
Thoſe excellencies, as they qualified him for do- 
minion, ſo they unfitted him for a ſatisfaction or 
acquieſcence in his vaſſals. Govern. of the Tongue. 


UnrFi'TLY. adv, Not properly; not 
ſuitably. 

Others, reading to the church thoſe books which 
the apoſtles wrote, are neither untruly nor wnfily 
faid to preach. Hooker. 

The kingdom of France may be not «unfitly com- 
pared to a body that hath all its blood drawn up 
into the arms, breaſt and back, Howel. 

UN FITNESS. 2. /. | 
1. Want of qualifications, 


there was no need that the book ſhould mention 
either the learning of a fit, or the a»firneſs of an 
ignorant miniſter, | Hooker. 
It is looked upon as a great weakneſs, and urnfr- 
. neſs for buſineſs, for a man to be ſo open, as really 
to think not only what he ſays, but what he ſwears. 
7 : | South, 

2. Want of propriety. 


| Une1"TTING. adj. Not proper. 

Although monoſyllables, ſo rife in our tongue, 
are unfitting for verles, yet are they the moſt fit for 
expreſſing briefly the firſt conceits of the mind, 

. a Camden. 
To UN FT x. wv. a. f 
1. To looſen; to make leſs faſt. 
| Plucking to fx an enemy, 
He doth unſaſten fo and ſhake a friend. Shakeſp. 

Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree. 

Unfix his earth- bound root? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
2. To make fluid. | | | 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, 
The mountain ſtands; nor can the riſing ſun 
Urfix her froſts, and teach them how to run. 

UxF1'XED. adj. | * 
1. Wandering ;erratick ; inconſtant; va- 
grant. 

So vaſt the noiſe, as if not fleets did join, 

But lands «nfx'd, and floating nations ſtrove, 

Her lovely looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unjix'd as thoſe, Pope. 


2. Not determined. | 
Irreſolute on which ſhe ſhould rely: 
At laſt unfix'd in all, is only fix'd to die. Dryden. 
UnFLE'DGED. adj. That has not yet the 
full furniture of feathers ;- young ; not 
completed by time; not having attain 
ed full growth. | : 
The friends thou haſt, and their adoption try'd, 
Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of ſteel! ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, wnfledg'd comrade. Shak. 


In thoſe unfledg d days was my wife a girl. Shak. 
Unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry. Dryden. 
 UnFLESHED. adj. Not fleſhed; not 
ſeaſoned to blood ; raw. | 
Nature his limbs only for war made fit; 
With ſome leſs foe thy unflep'd valour try. Copley, 
As a generous, uno d hound, that hears 


From far the hunter's horn and chearful cry, 
So will J haſte, Dryden's Cleomenes, 


3G 2 UnroiLzs, 


Watts. | 


In ſetting down the form of common prayer, 
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Unro'iLED, adj. Unſubdued ; not put 
co the worſt, | 
The uſurped powers thought themſelves ſecure 
in the ſtrength of an unfeiled army of ſixty thou- 
ſand men, and in a revenue proportionable. Temple. 
To Unro'LD. DV. &. ; 
1. To expand; to ſpread ; to open. 
| I ſaw on him riſing 
Out of the water, heav'n above the clouds 
Unfeld her cryſtal doors; thence on his head 
A perfect dove deſcend. Milten. 
Invade his hiſſing throat, and winding ſpires, 
Till ſtretch'd in length th* unfolded foe retires. 
; Dryden. 
Ah, what avail | 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold ? Pope. 
Sloth unfo/ds her arms, and wakes 5 
Lift ning Envy drops her ſnakes. 


2. To tell; to declare. 

What tidings with our couſin Buckingham? 
Such as my heart doth tremble to anfeld. Shak. 

Unfold to me why you are heavy. Shakeſpeare, 

Urfold the paſſion of my love; 
Surprize her with diſcourſe of my dear faith. 
| | 1 Shakeſpeare. 
Helen, to you our minds we will unfold. Shak. 
Ship and men unfold 

That to this iſle convaid you. Chapman. 

How comes it thus? Unfeld, celeſtial guide! 
| Milton. 

Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe 22; 
But they move more in lofty numbers told. Waller. 

3. To diſcover; to reveal. 

Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning hides: 

Who covers faults, at laſt with ſhame derides.,, 
; Shakeſpea h 

If the object be ſeen through two or more ſue 
convex or concave glaſſes, every glaſs ſhall make 
ainew image, and the object ſhall appear in the 
place, and of the bigneſs of the laſt image; which 
confideration unfolds the theory of microſcopes 
and teleſcopes, _ Newton's Opticks, 

4. To diſplay; to ſet to view. 

We are the inhabitants of the earth, and en- 
dowed with underitanding ; doth it then properly 
belong to us, to examine and znfi/d the works of 
God ? | Burnet. 


5. To releaſe or diſmiſs from a fold. 
The unfolding ſtar calls up the ſhepherd. Shak, 


To UN OO. v. a. To reſtore from folly, 
Have you any way to unfoo! me again? Shakeſp, 


—— 1 Not prohibited. 


If unferbid thou may'ſt unfold 

What we, not to explore the ſecrets, aſk 
Of his eternal empire. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Theſe are the unforbidden trees; and here we 
may let looſe the reins, and indulge our thoughts, 
Norris. 
A good man not only forbears thoſe gratifica- 
tions which are forbidden by reaſon and reli- 
gion, but even reſtrains himſelf in unforbidden 
_ 3nſtances. | Altterbury. 


UnFORBI DDENNESS. 2. / The ſtate of | 


being unforbidden. 

The bravery you are ſo ſevere to, is no where 
expreſsly prohibited in fcripture ; and this anfor- 
biddennefs they think ſufficient to evince, that the 
fumptuouſneſs you condemn is not in its own 
nature finful. 

Unro'RCED. adj. 

1. Not compelled ; not conſtrained. 
This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamlet 

Sits ſmiling to my heart. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
nforce d by puniſhment, unaw'd by fear; 

His words were fimple, and his ſoul ſincere. Dryd. 

ot impelled ; not externally arged. | 

No more can impure man retain and move 

In that pure region of a worthy love, 

Than earthly ſubſtance can, wnforc'd, aſpire, 


E 


Aud leave his nature, to converſe with fue. Donne. | 


Pope's St, Cecilia. 


Boyle. | 


UN F 


| 3. Not feigned ; not artificially height- 


ened. 

Upon theſe tidings they broke forth into ſuch 
unforced and unfeigned paſſions, as it plainly ap- 
peared that good- nature did work in them. 

; Hayward. 


| 4. Not violent; eaſy ; gradual. 


Windſor the next above the valley ſwells 
Into my eye, and doth itſelf preſent 
With ſuch an caſy and unforc'd aſcent, 
That no ſtupendous precipice denies 
Accels, no horror turns away our eyes. 

5. Not contrary to eaſe. | 

If one arm is ſtretched out, the body muſt be 
ſomewhat bowed on the oppoſite fide, in a ſitua- 
tion which is unforced. Dryden. 

UN FORCIBLE. adj. Wanting ſtrength. 

The ſame reaſon which cauſeth to yield that 
they are of ſome force in the one, will conſtrain 
to acknowledge that they are not in the other al- 
together unforcible. Hooker. 


Denham, 


 UnForREBO'DING. adj. Giving no omens. 


Unnumber'sd birds glide through th' aerial way, 
Vagrants of air, and anforeboding ſtray. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
UxTOREKNOWN. adj. Not foreſeen by 
preſcience. 
It had no leſs prov'd certain, anforetnozun. Milt. 
UrnFoRESEE'N. a. Not known before 


it happened. | 
Unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar'd, Dryden. 

UNnroRESKi"NNED. adj.  Circumciled. 
Won by a Philiſtine from the unforeſtin'd race. 
Milton. 

UNnFo'RFEITED. adj. Not forfeited. 

This was the ancient, and is yet the unfor- 
feited glory of our religion. Rogers's Sermons, 
UnForG1vinG. adj. Relentleſs; im- 


placable. 
The ſow with her broad ſnout for rooting up 
Th” intruſted ſeed, was judg'd to ſpoil the crop; 
The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 
Th' offender to the bloody prieſt reſign'd. Dryden. 
UnForRGO'TTEN, adj. Not loſt to me- 
The thankful remembrance of ſo great a bene- 
fit received, ſhall for ever remain unfergetten. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Ux ro RED. adj. Not modified into re- 


gular ſhape. 

All putrefaction being a diſſolution of the firſt 
form, is a mere confuſion, and unformed mixture 
of the parts. | Bacon. 

The ſame boldneſs diſcovers itſelf in the ſeve- 
ral adventures he meets with during his paſſage 
through the regions of unformed matter. Spełt. 

UNFoORSA'KEN. adj. Not deſerted. 

They extend no farther to any ſort of fins con- 
tinued in or unforſaken, than as they are recon- 
cileable with ſincere endeavours to forſake them. 


Hammend's Fundamentals. 


UnFORTIFIED. a4). 
1. Not ſecured by walls or bulwarks. 

Their weak heads, like towns anfortify'd, 
*Twixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their ſide. 

| | Pope. 
2. Not ſtrengthened ; infirm ; weak; fee- 
ble. ' 

It ſhews a will moſt incorrect to heav'n; 

A heart unfortify'd, a mind impatient ; 
An underſtanding fimple, and unſchool'd. Shak. 
3. Wanting ſecurities. 

They will not reſtrain a ſecret miſchief, which, 
conſidering the anfortified ſtate of mankind, is a 
great defect. | Collier. 

Unro'rRTUNATE. adj. Not ſucceſsful ; 
unproſperous ; wanting luck; unhap- 
Py- It is uſed both of a train of events, 
as, an unfortunate /ife ; or of a ſingle 


event, as, an unfortunate expedition; 


UN F 


or of perſons, as, an unfortunate 
or an unfortunate commander. 

All things religiouſly taken in 
perouſly ended; becauſe whether men in th 
have that which religion did allow to deſire 2 
which it teacheth them contentedly to ful 0 
are in neither event unfortunate, 117455 

Whoſoever will live altogether out of 11...” 
and ſtudy other men's humours, ſhall er . 
unfortunate. I be 


nan; 


hand, are proſ. 


. . . » Ra toþ 
Vindictive perſons live the life of witches, wh. 
as they are miſchievous, end unferturate. Bas. 


He that would hunt a hare with an elephant, j 
not unfortunate for miſſing the mark, but foulth 
for chuſing ſuch an unapt inſtrument. Ta 1 

The virgins ſhall on feaſtful days 
Viſit his tomb with flowers, only bewalline 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, : 
From whence captivity and loſs of eyes, 

5 Milton's Ari... 
UNFORTUNATELY, "adv, Unhappij; 

without good luck. 

Unconſulting affection unforturately born 5) 
mewards, made Zelmane borrow ſo much cr hr 
natural modeſty, as to leave her more decen: 11. 
ments. - Siency, 

Moſt of theſe artiſts unfortunately lane 
by falling down and breaking their arms, Wilin, 

She kept her countenance when the lid, emo 
Diſclos'd the heart unfortunately loy'd, Dryden, 

UnrFo'RTUNATENESS. . J. [from ur. 
fortunate.) III luck. 

O me, the only ſubject of the deſtinies diſplea. 
ſure, whoſe greateſt fortunateneſs is more unfortu- 
nate than my fiſter's greateſt anfirtunaters, 

q ] Sin; 
Unrov'caT. adj. [un and fought.) Nat 
fought. 

They uſed ſuch diligence in taking the paſſages, 
that it was not poſſible they ſhould eſcape u/uzle 
with, : K 1 ler . 

Unrou'LED. adj. Unpolluted ; uncor- 
rupted ; not oiled. 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranſparent, 


to let in light anfouled and unſophiſticated by any 
tincture. | Mire, 

Unrovu'nD. adj. Not found; not met 
with. 


Somewhat in her excelling all her kind, 
Excited a deſire till then unknown; 
Some what anfound, or found in her alone. Dryden 
UN FRA MABLE. adj, Not to be mould. 


ed. Not uſed. 
The cauſe of their diſpoſition ſo urframa#lc unto 
ſocieties, wherein they live, is for that they diſcem 


not aright what force theſe laws ought to have, 
i U H:okero 


UnxFRA"MED. adj. Not formed; not fi- 
ſhioned. 
A lifeleſs lump, unfaſhion'd and ff: d, 
Of jarring ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam'd. Didi. 
UNnFRE"QUENT. adj. Uncommon ; not 
happening often. : 
Part thereof is viſible unto any Gtuativn ; but 
being only diſcoverable in the night, and when 
the air is clear, it becomes unſrequent. 
Brown's Vulger Err: itt 
To UNFREQUE NT. v. a To leave; 40 
ceaſe to frequent. A bad word. 
Glad to ſhun his hoſtile gripe, tk 
1 1 t the tels. 
| They quit their thefts, and unfrequen Phils 


4 hs 2 . 
UNFREQUE'NTED. ad. Rarely viſited; 
rarely entered. £ 
Many unfrequcnted plots there are, 

Fitted by roo — rape and villainy. Shokeſpeart 

Retiring from the pop'lar noiſe, I ſeek 1 

This unfrequented place to find ſome _ - co 
How well your cool and wnfrequented 5 


3 irements of a 
Suits with the chaſte retiremen Ahern 
1 


j le line, 
he not paſs an aſtronomic 
Wee, yet in liquid æther roll, 


W ted place? 
Til he has gain'd lone eee Blackmore. 


With what caution does the hen provide herſelf 


a neſt in places unfrequenteds Addiſon. 


TLY. adv, Not commonly. 
deſire death, go 8 unfre- 
-»t/y purſue it. Brown's J ulgar Frruurs. 
Ufents wDED- adj. Wanting friends 
uncountenanced 3 unſupported. | 
Theſe parts to a ſtranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 


Rough and unhoſpitable. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Great acts require great means of enterprize z 


Thou art unknown, ens —_ of birth. Milt. 


'NFR E EN 
U They, like Judas, 


nded brought'ſt, by wond' rous ways, 
The kingdom of my fathers to poſſeſs. Dryden. 
Crrsik NDLINESS. 2. . [from end- 
.] Want of kindneſs; want of favour. 
Vou might be apt to look upon ſuch diſap- 
--tments as the effects of an unfriendlineſs in na- 
ture or fortune to your particular attempts. Byy/e, 
Usrzzie'NDLY. adj. Not benevolent ; 


not kind. 
What ſignifies an unfriendly parent or brother ? 
*Tj; ftiendſhip only that is the cement which ef- 
ſetirely combines mankind. Gove of the 7. ongue. 
This fear is not that ſervile dread, which flies 
fm God as an hoſtile, unfriendly being, delight- 
ing in the miſery of his creatures. Rogers. 
Uzzr0"zEn. adj, Not congealed to ice. 
Though the more aqueous parts will, by the 
laſs of their motion, be turned into ice, yet the 
more ſubtile parts remain anfroxen. Boyle. 
Uurxv'irpUL. ad}. | 
1. Not prolifick, 
Ah! hopeleſs, laſting flames ! like thoſe that 
burn 
To light tie dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn. 


Poe. 
2. Not fructiferous. 
The naked rocks are not wnfruitful there; 


Their bar:en tops with luſcious food abound. 
Waller. 


Who me unfric 


3. Not fertile. 
Lay down ſome general rules for the knowing of 
fruitful and wnfruitful ſoils. Mortimer's Huſb. 


4. Not producing good effects, 
Uxs#ULFI'LLED. adj. Not fulfilled, 


Fierce deſire, 
Still unfulfilled with pain of longing, pines, Milt. 
ToUxeu'RL, v. a. 
fold; to open. : | 
The next motion is that of unfurling the fan, 
, uhich are ſeveral little flirts and vibrations. 
. Addiſon. 
Her ſhips anchor'd, and her ſails anfurl d 


In either Indies. Prior. 
His fails by Cupid's hand wnfurl'd, 
To keep the fair, he gave the warld. Prior. 


77 Ux ru“ NISEH. . a. | | 
. To deprive ; to ſtrip; to diveſt. 
Thy ſpeeches | 
Will bring me to conſider that which may 
Urfurniſh me of reaſon. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
2, To leave naked. . 
The Scot on his anfurniſÞ'd kingdom | 


Came pouring like a tide into a breach. Shakeſp. 
ru ANISHED, aa. 


i 1 
I. Not accommodated with utenſils, or 


decorated with ornaments. 
© derogites not mote from the goodneſs ot 
od, that he has given us minds unfurniſh'd with 
thoſe ideas of himſelf, than that he hath ſont us in- 
to the world with bodies unclothed. Lacie. 
Ilive in the corner of a vaſt #nfurni/p'd houſe. 


2. Unſupplied, 2855 


and free from noiſe ! ] 


To expand; to un- 


Up 
UNG - 
UNca'tn, we [ungeng, Sax.) Awk- 


Unca'inty.{ ward; uncouth. 
An ungainly ftrut in their walk. Sævift. 
UNnca'LLED. adj, Unhurt; unwounded. 
Let the ſtricken deer go weep, 
: The hart angalled play; 
For ſome muſt watch, whilſt tome muſt ſleep z 
So runs the world away. Shak. Hamlet. 
UxGa'RTERED. adj. Being without gar- 
ters, : 

You chid at Sir Protheus for going ungartered. 
| ; hakeſpeare. 
UnGA'THERED. adj. Not cropped; not 

picked. | 
We wonder'd why ſhe kept her fruit ſo long: 
For whom ſo late th' angather'd apples hung. 
Dryden. 


ing no beginning. 
Millions of ſouls muſt have been angenerated, 
and have had no being. 
Raleigh*'s Hiſtory of the World. 
UnGE"NERATIVE. adj, Begetting no- 
thing. 
He is a motion wngencrative, that *s infallible. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
UncENEROUS. ad;. 
1. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 
To look into letters already opened or dropped, 


is held an ungenercus act. Pope. 
2. Ignominious. | 
The victor never will impoſe. on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies conteſs 
The virtues of humanity are Cæſar's. Addiſen. 


UN GETNIAL. adj, Not kind or favourable 


to nature. 
The northern ſhires have a more cloudy, unge- 
nial air than any part of Ireland. Swift to Pope. 
Sullen ſeas that waſh th* ungenial pole. Thom/cn. 
UNnGE'NTLE. adj. Harth ; rude; rugged. 
Smile, gentle heaven! or ſtrike, ungentle death |! 
For this world frowns, and Edward's ſun is clouded. 
Shakeſpeare, 


Shak. 


He is 
Vicious, ungentle, fooliſhly blunt, unkind, 
Love, to thee I ſacrifice 
All my «ngentle thoughts. Denbam's Sophy. 
UncE'NTLEMANLY. adj, IIliberal; not 


becoming a gentleman. 


more ungentlemanly and barbarous. 
This he contradicts in the almanack publiſhed 
for the preſent year, and in an ungentlemanly man- 
ner. | Sift. 

UncE'nTLENESS. 2. / 

1. Harſnneſs; rudeneſs; ſeverity. 

ö Re ward not thy ſheepe, when ye take off his cote, 
With twitches and patches as broad as a groat: 
Let not ſuch ungent/cneſs happen to thine. Tufſer. 

2. Unkindneſs; incivility. 

You have done me much ungentleneſs 
To ſhew the letter that J writ to you. Shakeſ$eare. 
UnGE'nNTLY. adv. Harſhly ; rudely. 
You've ungently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed. 
Why ſpeaks my father ſo ungently ? | 
| Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Nor was it angently received by Lindamira. 
Arbuthuet and Pope. 


UN GEOMETTAICAL. adj. Not agreeable 


to the laws of geometry. 

All the attempts before Sir Iſaac Newton, to ex- 
lain the regular appearances of nature, were un- 
geometrical, and all of them inconſiſtent and unin- 
| telligible. . Cbeyne. 

UnG1'LDED. adj. Not overlaid with gold. 

You, who each day can theatres behold, 

Lie Nero's palace, ſhining all with gold, 
Our mean, ungilded ftage will ſcorn. Dryden. 
To UND. v. a. To looſe any thing 


bound with a girdle, 


UncE"NERATED. adj, Unbegotten ; hav- | 


—— 


The demeanor of thoſe under Waller was much | 
Clarendon. | 


- 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 


UN 


The man ungirded his camels, an! gave them 
ſtraw and provender. Geneſis, xxiv. 32. 
: The bleft parent | 
Ungirt her ſpacious boſom, and diſcharg'd 
The pond'rous birth. 
UncrRrT. adj. Looſely dreſſed. 
One tender foot was bare, the other ſnod; 
Her robe ungirt. | Waller. 
Mulciber aſſigns the proper place 
For Carians, and th' angirt Numidian race. Dryd. 
Unc1'vixG. adj. Not bringing gifts. 
In vain at ſhrines th' ungiving ſuppliant ſtands: 
This 'tis to make a vow with empty hands. Dryd. 
UN LOCK ITI ED. adj, Not honoured ; not 


exalted with praiſe and adoration. 

Leſt God ſhould be any way unglorified, the 
greateſt part of our daily ſervice conſiſteth, accord- 
ing to the bleſſed apoſtle's own preciſe -rule, in 
much variety of pſalms and hymns; that, out of 
ſo plentiful a treaſure, there might be for every 
man's heart to chuſe out for his on ſacrifice. 

Hooter, 
UxcLo'vep. adj. Having the hand naked. 

When we were come near to his chair, he ſtood 
up, holding forth his hand ungloved, and in poſture 
of bleſſing. ” Bacon. 

To UN GLE. v. a. To looſe any thing 


cemented, 
Small rains relax and unglue the earth, to giv: 
vent to inflamed atoms. Harvey en the Plague. 
She ſtretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 
And aſks if it be time to riſe. . Swifts 
To UN O. v. a, To diveſt of divinity. 
Were we waken'd by this tyranny, 
T' angod this child again, it could not be 
I ſhould love her, who loves not me. 

Thus men «ngodded may to places riſe, 

And ſects may be preferr'd without diiguiſe. Dryd. 
Uxco'bLiLy. adv. Impioaſly ; wickedly. 
Tis but an ill effay of that godly fear, to wie 
that very goſpel ſo irreverently and «gr dlily. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Uxco'DLiness. . , Impiety ; wicked 
neſs; neglect of God. 

How grots!y do many of us contradi@ the plain 
precepts of the goſpel by our ung*dlineſs and worldly 
luits ! Tillotſ-ne 

Unco'DpLy. adj. 5 
1. Wicked; negligent of God and his laws. 
His juſt, avenging ire 
Had driven out th' ang aly from his ſight, 
And the habitations of the juſt. Milt. Par. Lg. 
The ſinner here intended is the angediy ſinner; 


Prior. 


Donne. 


he who forgets or defies his God. Rogers, 
2, Polluted by wickedneſs. 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day | 
Wear out in peace. SLakeſpeare, 


Unco'RED. adj. Unwounded ; unhurt. 
I ftand aloof, and will no reconciiement 

Til, by ſome elder maſters of known honour, 

I have a voice and precedent of peace, | 
| To keep my name wngor'd. Shakeſpeare's Hamler, 
Unco0'RGED. adj. Not filled; not ſated, 

The hell-hounds, as ungarg d with fleſk and blood, 

Purſue their prey. Dryden. 

Oh #ngorg'd appetite! O ravenous thirſt | 

Of a ſon's blood. Smith's Phadra and Hippel tus. 
Ux Or. adj. I | ; 
1. Not gained; not acquired. 

2. Not begotten. | | 
He is as free from touch or foil with her, 
As ſhe from one unget. Shakefſp. Meaſ. for Meaf, 
His loins yet full of azgot princes; all 

His glory in the bud. Waller. 
UNGO'VERNABLE. ad}. 

1. Not to be ruled; not to be reſtrained. 
They 'I judge every thing by models of their 
own ; and thus are rendered unmanageable by any 
authority, and ungoverneble by other laws but thoſe 
of the ſword. Clanville. 

2. Licentious; wild; unbridled. 
So wild and urgevernable a poet cannot be tranſ- 
lated 
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UNG 


ted Niterallyz his genius ie too ftran 
ain. ; | 
He was free from any rough, ungowernable paſ- 
ons, which hurry men on to ſay and do very offen- 
ſive things. Altterbury. 
'Unco'veRNneD. adj. 
1. Being without government. 
The eſtate is yet ungovern d. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
It pleaſeth God above, 
And all good men of this ungovern'd ifle. Shakeſp. 


2, Not regulated ; unbridled ; licentious, 
Seck for him, 
Lef his angovern d rage diſſolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. Shak. K. Lear. 
Themſelves they vilify'd 
To ſerve ungovern'd appetite. Milt. Paradiſe Lf. 
Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows; 
Th' «ngovern'd tempeſt to ſuch fury grows. Dryd. 
From her own back the burthen would remove, 
And lays the load on his «ngovern'd love. Dryden. 
UxGra'CceruL. adj. Wanting elegance; 
wanting beauty. 
Raphael anſwer'd heav'n, 
Nor are thy lips ungraceful, fire of men. Milton. 
A lolicitous watchfulneſs about one's behaviour, 
inſtead of being mended, it will be conſtrained, un- 
' eaſy, and ungraceful, Locke. 
He enjoyed the greateſt ſtrength of good ſenſe, 
and the moſt exquiſite taſte of politeneſs. Without 
the firſt, learning is but an incumbrance; and 
without the laſt is ungraceful. Addiſon, 


UncRra'cerULNEss. 2. /. Inelegance ; 


awkwardneſs. 

Lo attempt the putting another genius upon him, 
will be labour in vain; and what is ſo plaiſtered on, 
will have always hanging to it the wngracefulneſs of 
conſtraint. Locke. 

UN RA cious. aj. 
1. Wicked; odious; hateful. 
He, catching hold of her «ngracious tongue, 
Thereon an iron lock did faſten firm and ſtrong. 
Spenſer. 


g to hear 
Dry 


I'll, in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ſtrike the ſight 
Of the death-praQtis'd duke. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Do not, as ſome wngracious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n; 
Whilſt he, a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
Hiraſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
To the gods alone 
Our future offspring, and our wives are known; 
Th' audacious ſtrumpet, and wngracicus ſon. Dryd. 
2. Offenſive ; unpleaſing. 
Show me no parts which are wngracious to the 
fight, as all pre-ſhortenings uſually are, Dryden. 
Neither is it rare to obſerve among excellent and | 
learned divines, a certain wngracicus manner, or an 
unhappy tone of voice, which they never have been 
able to ſhake off. Swift. 
3- Unacceptable ; not favoured. 
They did not except 2gainſt the perſons of any, 
though ſeveral were moſt ungracious to them. Clar. 
Any thing of grace towards the Iriſh rebels, was 
as ungracious at Oxford as at London. Clarendon. 
UnGRAMMA'TICAL. adj. from un and 
grammatical.) Not according to gram- 
mar. | 
UncRa'nTED. adj, Not given; not 
yielded ; not beſtowed. 
This only from your goodneſs let me gain, 
And this ungranted, all rewards are vain» Dryden. 
UNGRA'TEFUL. ad/. | 
1. Making no returns, or making ill re- 
turns for kindneſs, 
No perſon is remarkably ungrateful, who was 
not alſo inſufferably proud. South. 
2. Making no returns for culture. | 
Moſt when driv'n by winds, the flaming ſtorm 
Of the long files deſtroys the beauteous form; 


une 

Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again; 
But the wild olive ſhoots, and ſhades th' ungrate- 

* os lain. Dryden. 

3. Unpleaſing; unacceptable. | 
It cannot be wy eas or without ſome pleaſure 
to poſterity, to ſee the moſt exact relation of an 
action ſo full of danger. Clarendon. 
What is in itſelf harſh and ungrateful, muſt 
make harſh and ungrateful impreſſions upon us. 


* 


UNnNGRA'TEFULLY. adv. 

1. With ingratitude. 
When call'd to diſtant war, 

His vanquiſh'd heart remain'd a victim here: 
Oriana's eyes that glorious conquett made; 

Nor was his love ungratefully repaid. GCranwille, 

We often receive the benefit of our prayers when 

yet we ungratefully charge heaven with denying our 

petitions. Matte. 

2. Unacceptably; unpleaſingly. 

UnGRA'TEFULNESS. 7. /. h 


1. Ingratitude ; ill return for good. 
Can I, without the deteſtable ſtain of ungrateful- 
neſs, abſtain from loving him, who, far exceeding 


neſs of his mind, is content ſo to abaſe himſelf as 


2. Unacceptableneſs ; unpleaſing quality. 
UnGcRrA'VELY. adv. Without ſeriouſneſs. 
His preſent portance 
Gibingly, and ungravely, he did faſhion. Shakeſp. 
UNnGROU'NDED. adj, Having no founda- 
—tion, | 
Ignorance, - with an indifferency for truth, is 
nearer to it than opinion with ungrounded inclina- 
tion, which is the great ſource of errour. Locke. 
This is a confidence the moſt ungrounded and 
irrational, For upon what ground can a man pro- 
miſe himſelf a future repentance, who cannot pro- 
miſe himſelf a futurity ? South, 


UnGRUDGINGLY, adv. Without ill-will; 
willingly ; heartily ; cheerfully. 


If, when all his art and time is ſpent, 
He ſay 'twill ne'er be found, yet be content 
Receive from him the doom ungrudgirgly, 
Becauſe he is the mouth of deſtiny, 


UNxGUA'RDED. adj. 
1. Undefended. 
Proud art thou met? Thy hope was to have 
reach'd | a 
The throne of God unguarded, and his fide 
Abandon'd, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
All through th' unguarded gates with joy reſort, 
To ſee the lighted camp, the vacant port. Denb. 
No door there was th' «nguarded houſe to keep, 
On creaking hinges turn'd, to break his ſleep. Dryd. 


2. Careleſs ; negligent ; not attentive to 


danger. 

All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, 
and an unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the 
accounts of drunkenneſs, Taylor. 

The ſpy, which does this treaſure keep, 

Does ſhe ne'er ſay her pray'rs, nor ſleep ?. 

Or have not gold and flatt'ry pow'r 

To purchaſe one unguarded hour? 

With an unguarded look the now devour'd 
My nearer face; and now recall'd her eye, 
And heav'd, and ſtrove to hide a ſudden ſigh, Prior. 

It was intended only to divert a few young ladies, 
of good ſenſe and good humour enough to laugh 
not only at their ſex's little unguarded follies, but 
at their own. Pope. 

Are we not encompaſſed by multitudes, who 
watch every careleſs word, every unguarded aQtion 
of our lives? Ropers. 
"NGUENT. 7. . [unguentum, Lat.] Oint- 
ment, | 

Pre-occupation of mind ever requireth preface 
of ſpeech, like a fomentation to make the unguent 
enter. Bacon.* 

There is an intercourſe between the magnetick 
unguent and the vulnerated body. Glanville. 


Donne. 


Prior. 


Atterbury. Þ 


the beautifulneſs of his ſhape with the beautiful- | 


to become Dametas's ſervant for my ſake ? Sidney. | 


x Tip, + $1.48 


U NH 


With unguentt ſmooth the lucid marble hone 


Uncve'sseD, 
jecture. 

He me ſent, for cauſe to me ung 

UN DED. adj. Not dire 
ulated. 

The blood weeps from my heart, when Ido hare 
In forms imaginary, th' unguided days 2% 

And rotten times that you thall look upon 
When I am ſleeping with my aneegors. $ 1 —9 

Can unguided matter keep itſelf to "Ss * 
conformities, as not in the leaſt ſpot to 14. Fo 
the ſpecies ? | 898 

They reſolve all into the accidental, yy 
motions of blind matter. Ls 

Nature, void of choice, © 
Does by urguided motion things produce, 
Regardleſs of their order. Blacks. :» l "MES 
UNHA BITABLE. adj. [inhabitabls, |; 
inbabitabilis, Lat.] Not capable to ſup. 
port inhabitants; uninhabitable. 

The night and day was always a natury! 44, 
of twenty-four hours, in all places remore tro, 
the unbabitable poles of the world, and winter 230 
ſummer always meaſured a year, | Bike, 

Though the courſe of the tun be curbed hers. 
the tropicks, yet are not thoſe parts directly ſubjeck 
to his perpendicular beams, unbabitable, or e 
tremely hot. Rey 

5 : 
UnHa'cKED. adj. Not cut; not heun; 


not notched with cuts, 
With a bleſſed and unvex'd retire, 
With znhack'd ſwords, and helmets all unbtuis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again. $44, 
Part with anhack'd edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. Shakeſp. Antony ard Cit pat. 
To UN HALLOW. v. a. Io deprive of 


holineſs ; to profane; to deſecrate. 
Perhaps the fact 
Is not ſo heinous now, foretaſted fruit, 
Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 
Made common, and anballaav'd, ere our taſte. Ni. 
The vanity anballeaus the virtue. L'F/irarge, 
This one uſe left ſuch an indelible facredn:t 
upon them, that the impiety of the deſign could de 
no ſufficient reaſon to anballoto and degrade them 
to common uſe, $:uth, 


UNnHA'LLOWED. adj. Unholy; profane, 
Thy curriſh ſpirit 

Govern'd a wolf, who hang'd for human ſlaughter ; 

Ev'n from the gallows did his fell ſoul fleet; 
And while thou lay'ſt in thy ail d dam 
Infus'd itſelf in thee. Shakeſp. Merchant if Vein. 

T had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 

In this «nballow'd air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falſe rules, pranck'd in reaton's gb. 


111! 


adj. Not attained by = 


cted; not re. 


Nor ſhall preſume to violate thef* bands, 
Or touch thy perſon with tine d . ne. 
Here ceaſe thy flight, nor with z & 1448 


1 
1 


Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden d 
To UN HAND. v. a. To looſe from tit 


hand, 1 | 
Still am I call'd. Unhard me, gon 


Unband me, traitors. | op 
UnHa"NDLED. adj, Not handled ; not 
touched. 

A race of youthful and unband'd coltt, _ 
Fetching mad bounds. Shak. Marcha Pain 
| Cardinal Campe 
Hath left the cauſe o th' king nber d. d. 

Shakeſpeare's Iller 


4 


' * 
demen. & . 

2 50 
ehνεε, A/. 


VIII. 


UN HAN DSOME. adj, | 
1. Ungraceful ; not beautiful. 
I was glad I had done ſo good a deed for s my 
tlewoman not unbandſome, whom befor N 
like ſort helped. I ay 
She that ſo far the reſt outſhin'c 
Sylvia the fair, while the was kind, 


- ; 2. 
Seems only not unbandſeme now. * 


ae 


3 


UNH 


t admit that there is any thing un- 
101 — ar; ſo much leſs can I grant 
3 is any thing incommodious in the globe. 


Waedawward. 
, liberal; diſingenuous. 
xREL T. adv. 


[from unband- 
Ro - ungracefully. 
a To rar Br are ſo a” GIN patch- 
ei and thatched, that men do even ſhun the places 
| for the uncomelineſs thereof. Spenſer. 
1 Piſingenuouſſy ; illiberally. 5 
He late, Sir; and, to cover my diſdain, 
Urbandmcly would his denial feign, Dryden. 
Ua "x DSOMENESS. 7. J. from unhand- 


me. 5 
. Waat of beauty. . 

Te fxexnels of her countenance did give ſuch 
grace to what {he did, that it did make handſome 
the anbardſomencſs ©! It 5 and make the eye force 
the mind to believe, that there was a praiſe in that 
unſeilfulneſs. Sidney. 

2. Want of elega ce. 

Be dot troubleſo;.1e to thyſelf, or to others, by 

Aber enen or un eanneſs. Taylor. 


z. Iliberalneſs; difingenuity. 


OUS, 

7 Uxna'nc. S. a. [from wn and Hang.] 

To diveſt of hangings. 

Uzza'NGED, adj, Not put to death by 
the gallows. 
There live not three good men unbanged in Eng- 

ld, | Shakeſpeare. 
Uzza'e, 2. /. Miſluck; ill fortune. 

She viſited that place, where firſt ſhe was ſo 
happy as to ſee the cauſe of her unhap. Sidney. 
Uxga'PplED. [This word ſeems a parti- 
ciple from unbappy, which yet is never 
uſed as a verb.] Made unhappy. 

Vou have miſled a prince, 
happy gentleman in blood and lineament, 
By you unbappied, and disfigur'd clean. Shakeſp. 
UxgaPPILY. adv. [from unhappy.] Mi- 
ferably ; unfortunately ; wretchedly ; 
calamitouſly, 

You hold a fair aſſembly; you do well, lord. 
You are a churchman, or I Il tell you, cardinal, 


fat 74. 
ve of 


1 ſhould judge now moſt unbappily. Shakeſpeare. 
He was urbappily too much uſed as a check upon 
the lord Coventry. Clarendon. 
| unweeting have offended, 
Urtappily deceiv'd ! Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
e eyes, There is a day a coming, when all theſe witty 
17 a all be unbappily undeceived. Tillotſon. 


/XHA"PPINESS. 2. / 
. Muery ; infelicity. | 
i" ever he have child, abortive be it, 
Fro. zFous, and untimely brought to light, 
&n* that be heir to his unhappineſs ! Shakeſpeare. 
The real foundation of our unhappineſs would be 
15 in our reaſon, and we ſhould be more miſerable 
en the beaſts, by how much we have a quicker 
| tenſion, 8 Tillotſon, 
it 1s our great unhappineſs, when any calamities 
al upon us, that we are uneaſy and diſſatisfied. 
Wake, 
z. lüisfortane ; ill luck. 
t Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this ſc 
. 8 purpoſe 
tough he had the unhappineſs not to follow it at 
Ways himſelf. Burnet. 
+ Viſchievous prank. 
b 
Bog bath often dreamed of unhappineſs, and 
: wal +.rlelf with laughing, Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
Uxia"ppy. ad. | 
3 ; miſerable ; unfortunate ; ca- 
2 diſtreſſed. Of perſons or 
, = 1 
Velye of wand'ring this unhappy morns Milton. 


Pra ADY. adj, Awkward ; not dexter- 


{ 


q 


, 


[UN HA“RMED. adj, Unhurt; not injured. 


| 2. Unmuſical ; ill-ſounding. 


] UNaa"TCHED. adj. 


* 


N 


UNH\' 
You know not, while you here attend, | 
5 Th' unwortffly fate of your unhappy friend: | 


Breathleſs he lies, and his unbury'd ghoſt 
Depriv'd of funeral rites, Dryden. 


2. Unlucky ; miſchievous ; irregular. Ob- 

ſolete. | 

To UNHA"RBOUR. v. a. 
ſhelter. | 

UNH Aa"RBOURED. aj. Aﬀording no ſhel- 
ter. 


To drive from 


d 


"Tis chaſtity : 

She that has that is clad in complete ſteel ; 

And, like a quiver'd nymph, with arrows keen, 

May trace huge foreſts, and ꝝubarbour d heaths, 

Infamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds. Milton. 
UNnNHA'RDENED, adj, Not confirmed ; not 

made hard, 8 80 

| Meſſengers 

Of ſtrong prevailment in anharden d youth. Shak. 

UN HARDY. adj. Feeble; tender; timo- 


rous, 

The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
Tim'rous and loth, with novice modeſty ; 
Irreſolute, unhardy, unadventrous. Milton. 

In ſtrong proof of chaſtity well arm'd, | 

From love's weak, childiſh bow ſhe lives unbarm'd. 

7 Shakeſpoare. 

Though great light be. inſufferable to our eyes, 

yet the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not diſeaſe 

them ; for, caufing no diſorderly motion, it leaves 

that curious organ unharmed. Locke. 
The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm'd 

Ty'd to the maſt, Ulyſſes ſail'd unbarm d. Granv. 
UnHAa'RMFUL. adj. Innoxious; innocent. 

Themſelves unharmful, let them live unharm'd ; 

Their jaws diſabled, and their claws diſarm'd. Dryd. 
UN HARMO'NIOus. adj. 

1. Not ſymmetrical; diſproportionate. 
Thoſe pure, immortal elements, that know 


No groſs, no unharmonious mixture foul, 
Eject him, tainted now, and purge him off. Milt. 


His thoughts are improper to his ſubject, his 
expreſſions unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn 
of both is unharmonious.  Dryden., 

That barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, to 
fit them to the meaſure of verſes, has formed harſh, 
unbarmonious ſounds. : | Swift. 

To UN HARNESS. v. a. 
1. To looſe from the traces. 
The ſweating ſteers unharneſs'd from the yoke, 
Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden. 

The mules unbarneſs'd range beſide the __ 

ope. 

If there were ſix horſes, the poſtillion always js 
harneſſed four, and placed them on a table, Swift. 

2. To diſarm; to diveſt of armour, 


1. Not diſcloſed from the eggs. 
2, Not brought to light. 
Some unhatch'd practice 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. Shakeſpeare, 
UNHAZZARD ED. adj, Not adventured ; 


not put in danger. 

Here I ſhould ftill enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myſelf, unhazarded abroad, 
Fearleſs at home. [ 

UN HEA LT HFV L. adj. Morbid; unwhole- 


ſome. | | 

The diſeaſes which make years unbealthful, are 
ſpotted fevers; and the unhbealthful ſeaſon is the 
autumn. Graunt. 

At every ſentence ſet his life at ſtake, . 
Though the diſcourſe were of no weightier things 
Than ſultry ſummers, or unbealthful ſprings. Dryd. 

UnHEa'LTHY. adj, Sickly; wanting 

health. | 

No body would have a child cramm'd at break- 
faſt, who would not have him dull and anbealthy. 


UnxHnHerEDFUL, 


Milton's Agoniſtes. | 


UNHK 
He, intent on ſomewhat that may eaſe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with curious ſearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs, Philipss 
UxRHEATRD. adj. 
1. Not perceived by the ear. 
For the noiſe of drums and-timbrels loud, 
Their children's cries unheard. Milt. Par. Left. 
2. Not vouchſafed an audience. 
What pangs I feel, unpitied and unheard ! Dryd. 
3- Unknown in celebration. 
Nor was his name unbeard, or unador d. Milt. 
4. UnyearD of. Obſcure ; not known by 
fame. . — 
Free from hopes or fears, in humble eaſe, 
Unheard of may 1 live, and die in peace! Grand. 
5. UnxtarD of. Unprecedented. - 
There is a foundation laid for the moſt unheard 
of confuſion that ever was introduced into a nation. 
- Swift. 
To UN HEART. v. a. To diſcourage; to 
depreſs. 
To bite his lip, 
And hum at good Cominius, much unbearts me. 
Shakeſpear, (17 
UxRHECATED. adj. Not made hot. 
Neither ſalts, nor the diſtilled ſpirits of them, 


can penetrate the narrow pores of unbeated glaſs. 
Boyle, 


UN HETEDED. adj. Diſregarded; not thought 


worthy of notice; eſcaping notice. 

True experiments may, by reaſon of the eaſy 
miſtake of ſome unbeeded circumſtance, be unſue- 
ceſsfully tried. Boyle. 

He of his fatal guile gave proof unbeeded. Milt. 

Her hair 
In a ſimple knot was ty'd above; 
Sweet negligence ! unbeeded bait of love. Dryden. 
The triumph ceas'd—tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye, 
The world's great victor paſs'd unbeeded by. * 
adj. [from unheed.) Not 
cautious, 


UxnHnre'tpiNnG. adj. Negligent ; careleſs. 
I have not often ſeen him; if I did, 


He paſs'd unmark'd by my unbeeding eyes. Dryden. 


UN HETEDY. adj. Precipitate ; ſudden. 


Which all along the ſouthern ſea-coaſt lay, 
Threat*ning anheedy wreck, and raſh decay, 

He named Albion. - Spenſer, 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte ; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haſte. Shakeſpe 

So have I ſeen ſome tender lip, 
Sav'd with care from winter's nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Pluck'd up by ſome unbeedy ſwain. Milton, 


To UN HE LE. v. a. To uncover; to ex- 


poſe to view. Spenſer. 
Unne"LPED. adj. Unaſſiſted; having no 
auxiliary ; unſupported. 
Unhelp'd I am, who pity'd the diſtreſs'd, 

And, none oppreſſing, am by all oppreſs'd. Dryd. 
UNHE"LPFUL. adj}. Giving no afliftance- 
I bevail good Glo'fter's caſe 

With ſad, unhelpful tears. Shakeſp. Henry VII. 
UnHe'wn. part. adj. Not hewn. 
In occahons of merriment, this rough-caſt, an- 
hewwn poetry was inſtead of age plays. 
Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 
Ux HID EBOUN PD. adj. Lax of maw; ca- 
pacious. | 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems 
To ſtuff this maw, this vaſt anbidebound corps. 
| on, 
To UNETNOGE. v. 24. 
1. To throw from the hinges. 
2. To diſplace by violence. | 
For want of cement, ribs of rock digjoin'd 
Without an earthquake, from their baſe would ſtart, 


And bills anbing d, from their deep roots depart. 
| Blackmore. 


Locke on Education. 
* 


3. To 


Learning his ſhip from thoſe white rocks to ſave, 
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UNH. 
3. To diſorder ; to confuſe. 

Rather than not accompliſh my revenge, 
]uſt or unjuſt, I would the world unbinge. Waller. 
If God's providence did not order it, cheats 

would not only juſtle private men out of their 

rights, but anbinge ſtates, and run all into confuſion. 

| . Ray on the Creation. 

Unno'LinEss. 2. /. Impiety; profane- 
neſs; wickedneſs. 

Too foul and manifeſt was the unbolineſs of ob- 
truding upon men remiſſion of ſins tor money. 

Raleigh. 
UX HOLY. adj. 
1. Profane; not hallowed. 

Doth it follow that all things now in the church 
are unkoly, which the Lord hath not himſelf pre- 
ciſely inſtituted ? Hooker. 

From the paradiſe of God, 
Without remorſe, drive out the ſinful pair, 
From hallow'd ground th' unhely. Milt. Par. Loft. 
2. Impious ; wicked. 

We think not ourſelves the holier, becauſe we 
uſe it ; ſo neither ſhould they with whom no ſuch 
thing is in uſe, think us therefore unho!y, becauſe 


we ſubmit ourſelves unto that which, in a matter | 


ſo indifferent, the wiſdom of authority and law 
have thought comely. Hooker. 
Far other dreams my erring ſoul employ ; 
Far other raptures of «rhsly joy. 
UnHno'NOURED. adj. ; 
1. Not regarded with veneration ; not ce- 


lebrated. 
Unboncur d though I am, at leaſt, ſaid ſhe, 
Not unreveng'd that impious act thall be. Dryden. 
Pales unboncur d, Ceres unemploy'd, 
Were all forgot. | 
2. Not treated with reſpect. 
Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould wait 
Unmark'd, anboncur'd, at a monarch's gate. Pope. 
To UN Hor. v. a, To diveſt of hoops. 
Unhocp the fair ſex, and cure this faſhionable 
tympany got among them. Addiſon. 


Pope, 


Dryden. 


Uxno'PeD. adj, Not expected ; 
Unro'yep for. ; greater than hope had 
promiſed. 


With unbep' d ſucceſs 
Th' ambaſſadors return with promis'd peace. Dryd. 
Heav*n has inſpir'd me with a ſudden thought, 
Whence your unbep'd for ſafety may be wrought. 
| Dryden. 


Unno'yEruL. adj, Such as leaves no 
room to hope. 


Benedict is not the unhopefulleſt huſband that I 


know: thus far I can praiſe him; he is of approved |. 


valour. Shakeſpeare. | 
I thought the rouſing ſtyle I wrote in, might 
prove no unhopeful way to procure ſomewhat con- 
ſiderable from thoſe great maſters of ehymical ar- | 
cana. Beyle. 
To Ux HORSE. v. a. To beat from an 
horſe; to throw from the ſaddle. 
He would unborſe the luſtieſt challenger. Shak. 
The emperor reſcued a noble gentleman, whom, 
unborſed and ſore wounded, the enemy was ready to 
have ſlain. Knolles. 
On a fourth he flies, and him unberſes too. Daniel. 
They are forc'd 
To quit their boats, and fare like men arbors'd. 
ö Waller. 
The knigbts znbors'd may riſe from off the plain, 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain, Dryd. 


Unno'sPITABLE. adj. [inho/pitalis, Lat.] 
Affording no kindneſs or entertainment 


to ſtrangers ; cruel ; barbarous. 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th* unboſpitable coaſt. Dryd. | 
Uxno'sTILE. adj. Not belonging to an 
enemy. 3 | 
The high-prancing ſtceds 
Spurn their diſmounted riders; they expire 


| 


Iudignant, by unbeſtile wounds deſtroy'd. Philips. 
; 10 | 


þ 


r 
To UN HO “sz. v. a. 
habitation. | 
Seek true religion: O where? Mirreus ! 
Thinking her «unhous'd here, and fled from us, 
Seek her at Rome. Dionne. 
Death unawares, with his cold, kind embrace, 
Unbous d thy virgin foul from her fair biding place. 
Milton. 
Uxngovu'sED. adj. 


1. Homeleſs ; wanting a houſe. 
Call the creatures, 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight 
Of wreakful heav'n ; whoſe bare, unbouſed trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd, 
Anſwer mere nature. 
2. Having no ſettled habitation. 
But that I love the gentle Deſdemona, 
I would not my unbouſed, free condition 
Put into circumſcription and confine. Shak, Orbello. 
Hear this, | 
You unhous'd, lawleſs, rambling libertines ! 
Southern, 
UxKrov'SELLED. adj. Having not the ſa- 
crament. | 
Thus was I ſleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen at once difpatch'd ; 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my ſin, 
Unhouſel*d, unanointed, unanell'd. Shak. Hamlet. 
UxKu MBLED. adj. Not humbled ; not 


touched with ſhame or confuſion, 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their ancient patrimony, 
Unhumbled, unrepented, unreformed, 
Headlong would follow ? Milt. Paradiſe Regained. 
Uxxvu'rT, adj. Free from harm. 
Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were ſlain in 
the field; and of the remaining ſeven hundred, 
two men only came off anhurt. 
Bacen's War with Spain. 
I tread more lightly on the ground ; 
My nimble feet from unhurt flow'rs rebound ; 
I walk in air. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I paſs'd unhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted air. Addiſ. Spectator. 
The ſtars ſhall fade away; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unburt, amidſt the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 
: Addiſon. 
UnmvuRTFUL. adj. Innoxious ; harm- 


leſs ; doing no harm. 
You hope the duke will return no more, or you. 
imagine me too unburtful an oppoſite.] Shakeſp. 
Flames unhurtful, hovering, dance in air. Blackm, 


UNx HU RTPVULL V. adv. Without harm; 


innoxiouſly. 55 
We laugh at others as innocently and as un- 
burtfulls as at ourſelves» Pope to Sqwift. 
U"NiCoRN. 2. J. [ unicornis, unus and cornu, 
Latin.] 
1. A beaſt, whether real or fabulous, that 


has only one horn. 
Wert thou the unicorn, pride and wrath would 
confound thee. Shakeſpeare's Timen. 

Unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
Bears with glaſſes, men with flattererss Shakeſp. 
Nature in cornigerous animals hath placed the 
horns inverted upwards, as in the rhinoceros, In- 
dian aſs, and unicorn beetles. Brown's Yulgar Err. 
It is not of conſequence, that becauſe Dioſcorides 
hath made no mention of unicorns horn, there is 
therefore no ſuch thing in nature. Bro. Vul. Err. 
Some wnicorns we will allow even among inſects, 
as thoſe naſicornous beetles deſcribed by Muffetus. 
Brown. 
Will the fierce wnicorn thy voice obey, 
Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay ? Sandys. 
2. A bird. 728 | | 

Of the wnicern bird, the principal marks are 
theſe ; headed and footed like the dunghill cock, 
tailed like a gooſe, horned on his forehead, with 


To drive from the 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. | 


as 


"ION 


UN] 

* ſome likene' as the unicorn j g 
on his wings, bigger than a ſwan, 
U'N1FORM. adj. [unus and forme, Grers, 
1. Keeping its tenour ; ſimilar to iet 


iQtured ; fpurrey 


Though when confuſedly mingled, as in F L 
ſtratum, it may put on a face never ſo 27% they 
| alike, yet it is in reality very differ niferm and 
2. Conforming to one ru 5 Vos, 
ame manner; agreeing with each othe 
The only doubt is about the manner sf . 
unity, how far churches are bound to be 1 5 , 
in their ceremonies, and what way the aj 1 U 
take for that purpoſe. 1 . 
Creatures of what condition ſoever, though exc, 
in different manner, yet all with uniform S OY : 
admire her, as the mother of their peace ane 8 Ur 
. Hite l 
Numbers, being neither uniform in their def wn bh 
nor direct in their views, neither could ny 
nor maintain the power they got. Hioif, 4 
Uniro'RmMITY. 2. / [ uniformits, Pr. 4 
1. Reſemblance to itſelf; even tenour Us 
There is no uniformity in the deſizn of Spenſers 1 
he aims at the accompliſhment of no one action. 
. D iden T 
Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that al. N 
neſs and uniformity which ran through all her 28. Ys 
tions. Addi. lj 
2. Conformity to one pattern; reſemblance Us 
of one to another. ' 
The unity of that viſible body and church of / 
Chriſt, conſiſteth in that uniformity which all th P. 
ſeveral perſons thereunto belonging have, by re i 
ſon of that one Lord whoſe ſervants they all pro 157 
feſs themſelves; that one faith which they al a _ 
knowledge; that one baptiſm wherewith they 1g Us 
all initiated, Hirker 1. > 
The great council of Nice ordained that then 2, \ 
ſhould be a conſtant aniformity in this caſe, Nel \ 
” . Mm 
U'nirFoRMLY. adv. [from uniform.] 3. N 
1. Without variation; in an even tenour tio 
That faith received from the apoſtles, the church 
though diſperſed throughout the world, doth ttt Oe 
withitanding keep as ſafe, as if it dwelt within th 0 
walls of ſome one houſe, and as urifirn:iy hold, as tend 
it had but one only heart and ſoul. Hale en 
The capillamenta of the nerves are each of the p 
ſolid and uniform; and the vibrating motion Inc 
the æthereal medium may be propagated along the: 1 
from one end to the other unifarniy, and withou Got 
interruption, Newton's Opricia ou 
2. Without diverſity of one from another "0 
UniMa"GINABLE. adj. Not to be ima "uk 
gined by the fancy ; not to be conceived 2 
| Things to their thought | © 
So unimaginable, as hate in heaven, Mil. Par, Li . 
The ſkilful organiſt plics his grave-fancied 06 tion | 
ſcant in lofty fugues, or the whole ſymphony, Wi bern 
artful and unimaginable touches, adorns and tac - 
the well- ſtudied chords of ſome choice compoler. not 
; 3 Milton on Edicatis Pri 
An infinite ſucceſſion of the generations 0 mth tr ar 
without any permanent foundation, is det © 3 
imaginable, TU - a 
Unima"GcinaBLY. adv. To a Gegie uk 
not to be imagined. fel 
Little commiſſures, where they adhere, — 1 kr 
be porous enough to be pervious to tſie gs I of be 
ſubtle corpuſcles, that make up the bs 8 
A 6h a ie 
1 Fs be pet 
Uni'MITABLE. adj. [ inimitable, Fr. 1 At 
tabilis, Lat.] Not to be imitated. Urixr 
Both theſe are Animitable. 4 I, U 
Burnet's Theory of ttb. Ear bu 
o kt 2 0 
UniMmmMo'RTAL. adj. Not immortal; n Of 
tal. ä | Rs 
| They betook them ſeveral ways, chu 
Both to deſtroy, or xnirimar tal make wet 
All kinds. * P. Unan 
UniMPA"IRABLE, adj. Not liable to Wa INTY 
or diminution. 3 
: Yo 


ſoperi impairable, it 1s a ſtrong 
If the pres 2 — are likewiſe unim- 
er that the inferiors OO 
,aireds : . 5 
Un: PAIRED» adj. Not diminiſhed ; 
worn Out. | * 
e's unimpair'd with labours, or with time, 
Your age but ſeems to a new youth to climb. Dryd. 
Ir cor klrer and gold diminiſhes, our publick 


edit continues unimpairede 
e Hidiſon on the State of the War. 


Ux111PLO'RED. adj, Not ſolicited. 
: If anſwerable ſtile I 3 —_ 
my celeſtial patroneſs, Who deigns 
5 nichrly viſitation unimplor'd. Milt. Pare Loft. 
briuro TAN T. adj. 
1. Not momentous. 5 
2. Afuming no airs of dignity. . 
i A free, unimportant, natural, eaſy aug di- 
iert hers juſt as we diverted ourſelves. ; 
WOT 175 to Scvift. 
Ux121y0RTU"NED. adj. Not olicited ; 
not teaſed to compliance. 
Who ever ran 
To danger unimportan'd, he was then 
No better than a ſanguine, virtuous man. Donne. 
x111en0 VABLE. adj, Incapable of me- 
lioration. . 
Ux121pROVABLENESS. 2. from unim- 
jrovable, | Quality of not being 1m- 
rovable. 8 
This muſt be imputed to their ignorance and un- 
im+rrvableneſs in knowledge, being generally with- 


nfer ; 
on. 
Iden. 
teadie 
er ae. 
22 
ancg 


ich of 
all th 
dy re 


ll yr out literature. Hammond. 
15 Us 121PROVED. adj, 

Hate 1. Not made better. 

b then 2. Not made more knowing. 

Nele Not a maſk went unimprov'd away. Pope. 
J . Not taught; not meliorated by inſtruc- 


enour 


tion, 
church 


Young Fortinbraſs, | 


"th nc Of :ninproved mettle hot and full. Shak. Hamlet. 

thin th Shallow, unimproved intellects are confident pre- 

old, 453 tenders to certainty» Glanville, 
Hale 


UxixCREASABLE, adj. Admitting no 
increaſe. 

That love, which ought to be appropriated to 
Cod, reſults chiefly from an altogether, or almoſt 
urircrcaſable elevation and vaſtneſs of affection. 

Boyle. 
Partial; lean- 


| of ther 
jotion 
ong ther 
| withou 
$ Oprickd 
nother 
he ima 
ceived 


Ux1xDIFFERENT. adj, 
ing to a fide, 

His opinion touching the catholick church was 
% indifferent, as, touching our church, the opi- 
ron of them that favour this pretended reforma- 
tion is. Hooker. 
Uxixpu'srR10US, adj. Not diligent ; 
not laborious, - 

Price we cannot think ſo ſluggiſh or uninduſtri- 


a an agent, as not to find out expedients for its 
purpoſe, 


Par. Lil 
ncied ce 
on, wit 
and grac 
ompoſer. 
Edu atis 


ns of met 


utterly 21 & : Decay of Piety. 
Till Uixeti "men. adj, Not ſet on fire. 
1 degte Wien weak bodies come to be inflamed, they 


„ mY . 
err a much greater heat than others have An- 
" Fa ” g 

farce, Bacon. 


e mavn 1 7 a . ; 
ey LrixrLATMAABLE. adj. Not capable 


rimagirdl 8 
ns ot ligh of being ſet on fire. 
Faq. The unin//an:mable ſpirit of ſuch concretes may 

pr. in *jretended to be but a mixture of phlegm and ſalt. 
N | | Boyle, 

ted, Urixro's ud. adj, 

f the Fen l Vataught uninſtructed. 

; » 

tal: mo 3 Nor uninferm'd 

tal; bert ſanity, and marriage rites. Milton. 
cred minds can repreſent virtue ſo no- 


di „ rh? . . — 
et) us, that we neceſſarily add ſplendour to her. 


Wis Pope. 


A ? - Fa 
le to wal ; Vnimated ; not enlivened. 


"YGEXUOUS, adj, liberal 3 diſin- 
denuous. 


You, H. 


id men know how to diſtinguiſh between re- 
ports and certainties, this ſtratagem would be as 


unſ{kilful as it is uningenuous, Decay of Piety. 
UniNnNHA'BITABLE, adj. Unſfit to be in- 
habited. 


If there be any place upon earth of that nature 
that paradiſe had, the ſame muſt be found within 


that ſuppoſed wuninhabirable burnt zone, or within 


the tropicks. Raleigb. 
| Had not the deep been form'd, that might contain 
All the collected treaſures of the main 

The earth had ftill o'erwhelm'd with water ſtood, 
To man an uninhabitable flood. Blackmore. 
UNINHATEITABLEN ESS. 2. J. Incapa- 
city of being inhabited. 

Divers radicated opmions, ſuch as that of the 
uninhabitablencſs of the torrid zone, of the ſolidity 
of the celeſtial part of the world, are generally 
grown out of requeſt, Boyle. 


UxINHA“BTITED. adj. Having no dwell- 
ers. 
The whole iſland is now uninhabited. 
Uninhadbited, untill'd, unfown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope. 
I caſt anchor on the lee- ſide of the iſland, which 
ſeemed to be uninhabited. Sevift. 


Uni'xJuRED. adj, Unhurt; ſuffering no 

harm. 
Vou may as well ſpread out the unſun'd heaps 

Of miſers' treaſure by an outlaw's den, 

And tell me it is ſafe; as bid me hope 

Danger will let a helpleſs maiden paſs 

Unirzur'd in this wild, ſurrounding waſte. Milton. 
Then in full age, and hoary holineſs, 

Retire, great teacher! to thy promis'd bliſs: 

Untouch'd thy tomb, uninjur'd be thy duſt, 

As thy own fame among the future juſt! 


Sandys. 


Prior. 


Un1NnSCRIBED. adj. Having no inſcrip- 
tion. 
Make ſacred Charles's tomb for ever known 
Obſcure the place, and uninſcrib'd the tone. 
Oh fact accurſt! Pope. 


UN INSPITRED. adj. Not having received 
any ſupernatural inſtruction or illumina- 
e 

Thus all the truths that men, aninſpired, are en- 
lightened with, came into their minds. Locke. 
My paſtoral muſe her humble tribute brings, 
And yet not wholly «ninſpir'd ſhe ſings. Dryden. 


UNIX ST RV“ C TED. adj, Not taught; not 
helped by inſtruction. 
That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair, 
And uninſtructed how to ſtem the tide. Dryden. 
It will be a prejudice to none but widows and 
orphans, and others uninſrufed in the arts and ma- 
nagement of more ſkiltul men. Lockes 
It is an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in thoſe 
parts where wiſdom flouriſhes; though there are 
even in theſe parts ſeveral poor aninſtruct᷑ed perſons. 
| | Addiſon. 
Thongh we find few amongſt us who profeſs 
themſeives Anthropomorphites, yet we may find, 
amongſt the ignorant and àuinfructed Chriſtians, 
many of that opinion. Locke. 


Ux1xsTRUCTIVE. adj, Not conferring 
any improvement, 

Were not men of abilities thus communicative, 
their witdom would be in a great meaſure uſeleſs, 
and their experience unin/lrucfiuve. Addiſon, 

UnINT:=LLIGENT. adj, Not knowing 
not fkilful ; not having any conſciouſ- 


neſs. 
We will give you ſleepy drinks, that your ſenſes 
may be unnteligent of our infulficience, 
Shakejpeare's Winter's Tale, 
The vifibie creation is far otherwiſe apprehended 
by the philolophical enquirer, than the wninte/ljgent 
vulgar, 5 Glauville. 
This concluſion if men allowed of, they would 
not deſtroy ill formed productions. Ay, but theſe 


— 


| 


* 
: 


* 


| 


r 


UNI. 
monſters, Let them be ſo; what will your driv- 
elling, unintelligent, untractable changeling ys : 
| OCKRECs 
Why then to works of nature is aſſign'd 
An author unintelligent and blind z 
When ours proceed from choice ? Blackmore. 
The obvious products of anintelligent nature. 
UNINTELLIGIBYLITY. 2. /. Quality of 
not being intelligible. | 
Credit the anintelligibility of this union and mo- 
tion. Glanville. 
If we have truly proved the unintelligibility of it 
in all other ways, this argumentation is undeniable. 
Burnet. 
UNI1NTE'LLIGIBLE, adj. [inintelligible, 
Fr.] Not ſuch as can be underſtood. 
The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, 
was as unintelligible in his time, as the Engliſh and 
French of the ſame period are now. Swift. 
Did Thetis 
"Theſe arms thus labour'd for her fon prepare; 
For that dull foul to ſtare with ſtupid eyes, 
On the learn'd unintelligible prize | Dryden. 
This notion muſt be deſpiſed as harmleſs, unin- 
telligible enthuſiaſin. Regers. 
UxNINTE'LLIG1BLY, adv. In a manner 


not to be underſtood. 
Sound is not unintelligibly explained by a vibrat- 
ing motion communicated to the medium. Locke. 
To talk of ſpeciſick differences in nature, with- 
out reference to general ideas, is to talk urinte!ſs- 
gibly. Locke. 
UnIinTENTIONAL. adj. Not deſigned; 


happening without deſign, 

Betides the wninterti;nal deficiencies of my ſte, 
I have purpoſely tranſgreſſed the laws of oratory, 
in making my periods over-Jong. Boyle. 


UN TIN TERESTEPD. { tereſt, 

The greateſt part of an audience is always un- 

intereſſed, though ſeldom knowing. Dryden. 
UNINTERMI'TTED. adj. Continued ; not 
interrupted, 

This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeems to be 
partly continued and znirtermitted, as that motion 
of the firſt moveable partly interpolated and inter- 
rupted. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

UN IN TERMINE D. adj. Not mingled. 

Unintermix*'d witk fictious fantaſies, | 

I verify the truth, not poetize. Daniel's Civil Ware 
UxNINTERRUPTED, adj, Not broken; 
not interrupted. 

Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt 
With unmixt joy, uninterrupted reſts Roſcommon 

Governments fo divided among themſelves in 
matters of religion, maintain wpinterrupted union 
and correſpondence, that no one of them is for in- 
vading the rights of another, Addiſon. 

The hills riſe inſenſibly, and leave the eye a 
vaſt, uninterrupted proſpect. Addiſon. 

Tae uninterrupted ſtitch in ſuperficial wounds is 


rejected. Sharp's Surgery. 
UDUNINTERRU T PTE DLV. adv. Without 18+ 
terruption. | 


A ſucceflive augmentation wninterruptedly con- 
tinued, in an actual exiſtence of believing, and 
Congregations in all ages unto the end of the worlds 

Peurſon. 

The will thus determined, never lets the under- 
ſtanding lay by the object; but all the thoughts of 
the mind, and powers of the body, are uninterrupt- 
cdiy employed. ; Tocke. 

UNINTRENCHED. adj. Not intrenched. 

It had been cowardice in the Trojans, not to 
have attempted any thing againſt an army that lay 
unfortified and anintrenched,s Perf.. 

Uninve'STIGABLE. adj, Not to be 
ſearched out, | 

The number of the works of this viſitle world 
being wninve/irable by us, afford us 2 demonſtra- 
tive proof ot the unlimited extent of the Creators 


{{c:!}, - Ray. 
| UxixNvitrtae 
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UNI 


Urx1Nv1TED.-adj, Not aſked. | 
is honeſt friends, at thirſty hour of duſg, 
Come urinvited. hilips. 
Unjor'NTED, 44. | 
1. Disjoined ; ſeparated. | 
I hear the ſound of words; their ſenſe the air 
Diſſolves anjointed ere it reach my ear. Milt. Agoniſt. 
2, Having no articulation, 
They are all three immoveable or unjointed, of 
the thickneſs of a little pin. Grew's Muſeum. 
U"x10N. . J. [unio, Latin.] 
1. The act of joining two or more, ſo as 
to make them one. 
Adam, from whoſe dear fide I boaſt me ſprung, 


And gladly of our union hear thee ſpeak, 
One heart, one ſoul, in both! Milton's Par. Left. 


One kingdom, joy, and anion without end. Milt. 


2. Concord; conjunction of mind or in- 
tereſts. | 

The experience of thoſe profitable emanations 
from God, moſt commonly are the firſt motive of 
our love; but when we once have taſted his good- 
neſs, we love the ſpring for its own excellency, 
paſling from conſidering ourſelves, to an union with 
God. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

3. A pearl. Not in uſe. 
The king ſhall drink to Hamlet's better breath ; 
And in the cup an nion ſhall he throw, 

Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
4. [In law.] Union is a combining or 
conſolidation of two churches in one, 
which is done by the conſent of the bi- 
ſhop, the patron, and incumbent. And 
this is properly called an anion but 
there are two other ſorts, as when one 
church 1s made ſubject to the other, and 
when one man 1s made prelate of both, 
'and when a conventual 1s made cathe- 
dral. Touching union in the firſt ſigni- 
fication, there was a ſtatute, an. 37 Hen. 

VIII. chap. 21. that it ſhould be lawful 

in two churches, whereof the value of 

the one 1s not above ſix pounds in the 

King's books, of the firſt fruits, and not 

above one mile diſtant from the other. 

Union in this ſignification is perſonal, 
and that 1s for the life of the incum- 

bent; or real, that is, perpetual, who- 

ſoe ver is incumbent, Comvel, 
Ux1yaROUS. adj. [| unus and paris. ] 
Bringing one at a birth. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed 
with the duration of their days, whereof there 
want not examples in animals uniparous. 

5 | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

 U'xts0n. adj. [unus and fonus, Latin.] 

Sounding alone. 

"Sounds intermix'd with voice 

Choral, or aniſen.  Miten's Paradiſe Let. 
U*x1s0N. z./. e 
1. A ſtring that has the ſame ſound with 

another. 

When moved matter meets with any thing like 
that from which it received its primary impreſs, 
it will in like manner move it, as in muſica] 
rings tuned wnilcns. Glanville, 

2. A ſingle unvaried note, 

Loſt was the nation's ſenſe, nor could be found, 
While a long, ſolemn union went round, Pope. 

I).verfify'd *midit uniſen of chime, 
Freer than air, yet manacled with rhyme. Harte. 


UNIT. 2. /. [unus, unitus, Lat.] One; 


the leaſt number; or the root of num- 
bers. : | 
It any atom ſhould be moved mechanically, 


ö 


without attraction, dis above a hundred million 


UNI 
millions odds to an unit, that it would not firike | 
upon any other atom, but glide through an empty 
interval without contact. | B 


Units are the integral parts of any large number. 


Watts. 
To Un1'TE. v. a. [unitus, Latin. ] 
1. To join two or more into one. 

The force which wont in two to be diſperſed, 

In one alone right hand he now unitess Spenſer. 
Whatever truths 

Redeem'd from error, or from ignorance, 

'Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 

Your works unite, and till diſcover more. Dryden. 

A. propoſition for uniting both kingdoms was 
begun. : Swift. 

2. To make to agree. 

The king propoſed nothing more than to unite 

his kingdom in one form of worſhip. Clarendon. 
3. To make to adhere. | | 
The peritonæum, which is a dry body, may be 
united with the muſculous fleſh. Wiſcman's Surgery. 
4. To join. 
In the lawful name of marrying, 
To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakeſpeare. 

Charity is of a faſtening and uniting nature. 

; Pearſon. 

Let the ground of the picture be well united 

with colours of a friendly nature, Dryd. Dufreſ. 
5. To join in intereſt, 

Unto their aſſembly mine honour be not thou 

united. Geneſis. 
To UNITE. v. 2. 
1. To join in an act; to concur; to act 
in concert. — 
If you will now write in your complaints, 
And force them with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ſtand under them, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
2. To coaleſce; to be cemented; to be 
conſolidated. 
3. To grow into one, 
UN1'TEDLY. adv. 
to join, 

The eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought to 
be much painted, and unitzd/y on their lower parts; 
but boldly touched above by the light and ſhadows, 

| | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Un1"TER. 2. J. The perſon or thing that 
unites. | 

Suppoſe an wnitcr of a middle conftitution, that 
ſhould partake of ſome of the qualities of both. 

£5 Glarwville, 

Un1'T1ON. 2. / [union, Fr. from wnite.] 

The act or power of uniting ; conjunc- 

tion; coalition. A word proper, but 
little uſed. 

As long as any different ſubſtance keeps off the 
unition, hope not to cure a wound. Viſeman's Surg. 

U'NITIVE. adj. | from unite. 
power of uniting. | 

That can be nothing elſe but the ꝝnitive way of 
religion, which conſiſts of the contemplation and 
love of God. Norris. 

UNIT Y. 2. /. [unitas, Latin. ] 
1. The ſtate of being one. 

Thoſe hereticks introduced a plurality of gods; 
and ſo made the profeſſion of the unity part of the 
ſymbolum, that ſhould diſcriminate the orthodox 
from them, - Hammond. 


With union; ſo as 


The production of one being the deſtruction of 


another, although they generate, they increaſe 
not; and muſt not be ſaid to multiply, who do 
not tranſcend an zrity. Brown. 
| Man is to beget 
Like of his like; his image multiply'd: 
In unity defeQtive 5; which requires | 
Collateral love, and deareſt amity. Milt. Par. Leſt. 
Whatever we can conſider as one thing, ſuggeſts 
to the underſtanding the idea of unity. Locke. 
2. Concord; conjunction. 
That which you hear, you 'll ſwear : 
You les, there is ſuch unity in the proofs. Shak. 


entley. 


] Having the 


| 


Nor can we call thoſe many, who 
keep the unity of the ſpirit in th, 
By this, ſaid _ Saviour, ſhall 
ye are my diſciples, if ye have lo 
other; and this 15 the unity of 5 
: Take unity then out of the world, and it nk 
into a chaos. Hil, "ny 

We, of all Chriſtians, ought to Robe 2. 
among ourſelves and others, Spratt's "ann 

3. Agreement; uniformity, 5 

To the avoiding of diſſenſion, it availeth much 
that there be amongſt them an unity, as well in 
ceremonies as in doctrine. h, 

4. Principle of dramatick Writing, by 
which the tenour of the ſtory, ang pro. 


priety of repreſentation, is preſerved 
The unities of time, place, and action, are us 
ly obſerved. Dryden's Preface to Al! fer * 
Although in poetry it be abſolutely neceſſa⸗ 
that the wnities of time, place, and action foul 
be thoroughly underſtood, there is ſtill ſomethin 
ee, eſſential, that elevates and aftoniſhes 5 
3 Addier, 
5. [In law.] 5 
Unity of poſſeſſion is a joint poſſeſſton of tro 
rights by ſeveral titles. For example, I take 2 
leaſe of land from one upon a certain rent; after. 
wards I buy the fee-ſimple. This is an nity of 
poſſeſſion, whereby the leaſe is extinguiſhed; by 
reaſon that I, who had before the occupation only 
for my rent, am become lord of the ſame, and am 
to pay my rent to none. Creve!, 
UNnJjv"DGED. adj. Not judicially deter. 
mined. | 
Cauſes unjudg'd diſgrace the loaded file, 
And ſleeping laws the king's neglect revile. Prin, 
Unive'RSAL, adj. [univerſalis, Latin,] 
1. General; extending to all. 
All ſorrowed : if all the world could have feen't, 
the woe had been univerſal, Shak. Wint, Tal, 
Appetite, an univerſal wolf, 

So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 
Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 
And laſt eat up itſelf. Shakeſp. Troilus ard Criſſda, 

Divine laws and precepts fimply and formally 

moral, are univerſal, in reſpect of pertons, and in 
regard of their perpetval obligation. Wii, 

This excellent epiſtle, though, in the front af 

it, it bears a particular inſcription, yet in the dt 
of it is univerſal, as deſigning to convince an. 
kind of the neceſſity of ſeeking for happitel: n 
the goſpel. | 

No ſubject can be of univerſo!, hardly can it ot 

of general concern. Regruau 
2. Total; whole. 

From harmony, from heav'nly harmony, = 
This wniverſal frame began. Dryer, 
3: Not particular ; compriſing all pati- 

culars. 


endeꝛwour 
the bond of als 


all men know that 


From things particular 

She doth abſtract the univerſal kinds. 
An wniverſal was the object of imagination, and 
there was no ſuch thing in reality. 
Arbuthnit ard Piss 

Unive'rsaL. 2. , The whole; the ge 


neral ſyſtem of the univerſe, Not in ule 
To what end had the angel been ſet to kerp 18 
entrance into paradiſe after Adam's expulſion, i 
the univerſal had been paradiſe? 1 
c Raleigh s Hiftory le We 
Plato calleth God the cauſe aid origin 
nature and reaſon of the univerſal, at 
UxiveRsALITY. #. . | unicorr/clite 
ſchool Latin.] Not particularit) ge 
nerality; extenſion to the whole. 2 
This catholiciſm, or ſecond affection Ty 
church, conſiſteth generally in prriwerj0:yy . 
bracing all ſorts of perſons, as to 1 
through all nations, as comprehending d 
as containing all neceffary and e 
obliging all conditions of men to all ak 5 15. 
ence, as curing all diſcaſes, and planting * 5 
in the ſouls of men. Fr 
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UNJ 


: f fin is but of fin under a limi- | 
This catalogue bo :w of fin under a certain kind 3 | 


, : an uniwer ail * 
het is of all fins of direct and perſonal commiſ- 


3 i inſiſt ; and 
The us verſality of the deluge I infift upon 3 
marine bodies are found in all parts of the 

_ OT Woodward. 


A ſpecial concluſion cannot be inferred from a 


moral univerſality, nor always from a phyſical one; | 


though it may be always inferred from an wniver- 
ality that is metaphyſical. ; Watts. 
He might have ſeen it in an inſtance or two; 

1nd he miſtook accident for univerſality. Reynolds. 
UxivERSALLY. adv. [from uniwerſal.] 


Throughout the whole; without excep- 
tion. 


tural laws, violate in general that principle of rea- 
ſon, which willeth univerſally to fly from evil. 


X Hooker. 
There beſt beheld, where univerſally admir'd. 
Milton. 


What he borrows from the antients, he repays 
with uſury of his own, in coin as good, and as 
univcr/ally valuable. Dryden. 

This. inſtitution of charity-ſchools univerſally 
prevailed, f : 

UxIVERSE. 2. . [univers, Fr. ani verſum, 
Lat.] The general ſyſtem of things. 
Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 

Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. Shakeſpeare. 

God here ſums up all into man ; the whole into 
a part; the wniverſe into an individual. South, 

Father of heay'n ! 
Whoſe word call'd out this univerſe to birth. Prior. 
UniveRSITY. 2. /. [univerſitas, Latin. ] 
A ſchool, where all the arts and facul- 


ties are taught and ſtudied. 

While I play the good huſband at home, my 

fon and ſervants ſpend all at the aniverſity. 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

In the treatiſes alſo of place between eccleſiaſtical 
dignities, or degrees of the univerſities, ſuch reaſons 
and authorities are commonly uſed as may be ap- 
plied likewiſe to temporal dignities, 

The univerſities, eſpecially Aberdeen, flouriſhed 
under many excellent ſcholars, and very learned 
men. Clarendon. 

Uxrvocal. adj. [ univocus, Latin. ] 
1. Having one meaning. 

Univocal words are ſuch as fignify but one idea, 
or but one ſort of thing : equivocal words are ſuch 
as ſignify two or more different ideas, or different 
forts of objects. | Watts. 

2. Certain; regular; purſuing always one 
tenour. | | 

This conceit makes putrefactive generations 
correſpondent unto ſeminal productions; and con- 
ceives inequlvocal effects, and uni vocal conformity 
unto the efficient. Brozun. 


Uzrvocally, adv. [from univecal.] 
i. In one term; in one ſenſe. 
How is fin wnivecally diſtinguiſhed into venial 
aud mortal, if the venial be not fin ? Hall. 
it were too great preſumption to think, that 


dlere is any thing in any created nature, that can 


bear any perfect reſemblance of the incomprehen- 
line perfection of the divine nature; very being 
itlelf does not predicate wnivocally touching God, 
and any created being, and intellect, and will, as 
ve attribute them to him. Hale. | 
1. In one tenour, 
All creatures are generated univocally by parents 

of their own kind; there is no ſuch thing as 
ſrontaneous generation. ; Ray. 


3 8 
Cx10'yous. adj. Not gay; not cheerful. 
6 Morn, late rifing o'er the drooping world, 
ts her pale eye unjoyouss Thon. ſon's Winter, 


Uxjv'sr. ac. [injufte, Fr. injuſtus, Lat.] 


Iniquitous; contrary to equity; con- 


vary to juſtice, 


It is uſed both of per- 


Addiſon... 


South, 1 


Thoſe offences which are breaches of ſuperna- ' 


Selden. | 


UNK 


I ſhould forge 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 
Deftroying them for wealth. Shaleſp. Macheth, 
The Piercies, 
Finding his uſurpation moſt unjuſt, 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. Shak. 

He that is uf} in the leaſt, is unjuſt alſo in 
much. Luke, xvi. 

Succeeding kings' juft recovery of their right 
from unjuſt uſurpaiions and extortions, ſhall never 
be prejudiced by any act of mine. King Charles. 

Th' unjuſt the juſt hath ſlain. Milton. 

He who was ſo unjuft as to do his brother an in- 
jury, will ſcarce be fo juſt to condema himſelf for 
it. Locke, 

Unju'sTIFIABLE: adj. Not to be de- 
fended; not to be juſtified. 

Tf theſe reproaches, which aim only at ofienta- 
tion of wit, be ſo unjuſtifiable, what ſhall we ſay to 
thoſe that are drawn, that are founded in mw'ice ? 

Government of the Tonguc. 

If we could look into effects, we might pro- 
nounce boldly : but for a man to give his opinion 
of what he ſees but in part, is an unjuſtifable piece 
of raſhneſs. Addiſon. 

In a juſt and honourable war we engaged; not 
out of ambition, or any other unj-/lifiable motive, 
but for the defence of all that was dear to us. 

; Atterbury. 
Unju'sTIFIABLENESS. 2. // The qua- 


lity of not being juſtifiable. 

He wiſhed them to conſider of the illegality of 
all thoſe commiſſions, and of the unjuſtiſiableneſs of 
all the proceedings which had been by virtue of 
them. 55 Clarendon, 
When it is unlawful upon the anjuſtifiableneſs of 

the ground, we fin in it till we put an end to it. 
Kettlewwell, 


 Unju'sT1IFIABLY. adv. In a manner not 
to be defended. : 
Unju'srLY. adv. In a manner contrary 
to right. 
If aught againſt my life 
Thy country ſought of thee, it ſought «unjuſtly. 
Milton. 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purſue, 
Accus'd unjuſtly, then unjuſtly ſlew, Denham. 
Your choler does unjuſtly riſe, 
To ſee your friends purſue your enemies, Dryden. 
Moderation the one fide very juſtly diſowns, and 
the other. as unjuſtly pretends to. Swift. 
Ux«E MPT. adj. Not combed. Obſolete. 
Thenot, to that I choſe thou doſt me tempt ; 
But ah! too well I wot my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and aunkempt. 
Spenſer, 
To UN KETNNEL. v. a. 
1. Jo drive from his hole. 
Search, ſeek, find out. I warrant we'll unkernel 
e fox. Let me ſtop this way firſt, So, now un- 


pe. Shakeſpeare, 
1 warrant you, colonel, we *ll znkenncl him. 
Dryden. 


2. To rouſe from its ſecrecy or retreat. 
If his occult guilt 
Do not itſelf 27kenn in one ſpeech, ; 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen. Shateſp. 
UnxE'nT. adj. [un and (en, to know.] 
Unknown. Obſolete. 

G0, !ittle book, thyſelf preſent, 
As child whoſe parent is un&ent, 
To him, that is the preſident 
Of nobleneſs and chivalrie. 

UN KE“ PT. adj. : 

1. Not kept ; not retained. 

2. Unobſerved ; unobeyed. 
Many things kept generally heretofore, are now 

in like ſort generally unkepr, and aboliſhed, every 

where. Hacker. 

UN KIND. adj. Not favourable ; not be- 


nevolent. | 
In nature there's no blemiſh but the mind; | 
None can be call'd deform'd, buy the unt ind. Shake 


Spencer, 


lons and things, 


| 


UNK 


To the noble mind 
| Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove ænlind. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To Nimrod our author ſeems a little unkind ; 
and ſays, that he againſt right enlarged his empire. 


7 Liche, 
A real joy I never knew, 
Till I believ'd thy paſſion true 
A real grief J ne'er can find, 
Till thou prov'ſt perjur'd or unkind, Prior. 


Or, if they ſerve you, ſerve you diſinclin'd, 
And, in their height of kindneſs, are unkind. 
Tung. 
UxKITN DLT. adj. [un and Kind.] 

1. Unnatural; contrary to nature. 
They, with their filthineſs, 

Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, 

That their own mother loath'd their beaſtlineſs, 

Ard *gan abhor her brood's vnkbirdiy crime, 


2. Malignant; unfavourable. 
The goddeſs, that in rural ſhrine = 
Dwell'ſt here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong 
Forbid:ting every bleak, unkindly fog b 


IJilion. 
UN RITN DLV. adv. | 
1. Without kindneſs ; without affection. 
The herd, unkindly wite, 
Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies. 
| Denbam. 
If we unkind!y part, 
Will not the poor fond creature bieak her heart? 


Dryden. 
2, Contrarily to nature. 
All works of nature, 
Abortive, monſtrous, or «nkirdly mix'd. Miſter. 


Unx1'NnDpNness. 2. . [from unkind.) Ma- 
lignity; ill-will; want of affection. 
Take no uztindrnefs of his haſty words. Skakeſp. 
His unjuſt #:kindr:/s, that in all reatoa ſhould 
have quenched her love, hath, like an impediment 
in the current, made it more violent and unruly, 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
After their return, the duke executed the ſame 
authority in conferring all favours, and in reveng- 
ing himſelf upon thoſe who had manifeſted any un- 
kindneſs towards him. ' Clarendon. 
Eve—As one who loves, and ſome wnkindrr/s 
meets, 
With ſweet, auſtere compoſure, thus reply d. Milt. 
Chriſt, who was the only perſon to have reſented 
this unkindneſs, finds an extenuation of it. 
South's Sermonse 
She ſigh'd, ſhe wept, ſhelow'd ; *twas all ſhe cou'd; 
And with ankindneſs ſeem'd to tax the god. Dryd, 
To UN KING. v. a. To deprive of roy- 
alty. | 
God ſave king Henry, unking'4 Richard ſays, 
And ſend him many years of ſunſhine days! Shak. 
It takes the force of law: how then, my lord! 
If as they would unting my father now, 
To make you way. a 


Unx1'sszD. adj. Not kiſſed. 
Foul words arc but foul wind, and foul wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breach is noiſome; there- 
fore I will depart unte. Shakeſpeare's Much Ado. 
U'xNKLE. #. . [oncle, French, ] The bro- 
ther of a father or mother. See UNCLE. 
The Englith power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siv:1:d, and the good Macduff. Shakeſp. 
Give me good fame, ye pow'rs! and make me 
juſt : | 
Thus much the rogue to public ears will truſt: 
In private then: - When wilt thou, mighty Jove! 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove? Did. 
UN EKNICOCHTLY. adj. Unvecoming a 
knight. 5 
With ſix hours hard riding through wild places, 
I overgot them a little before night, near an old 
ill-favoured caftle, the piace where I perceives 
they meant to perform their unknightly err at - 


— 


| Southern, 


{6s 


FJialucy. 
2H 


All were they born of her own native ſlime. Spen's 


To touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood, 
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To Unkni'T, vv. 4. | 
1. To unweave; to ſeparate, 
Would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not anknit himſelf 
The noble knot he made ! 
2. 'Fo open. | 
Unknit that threatning, unkind brow, 
And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To UX KNOW. v. a. To ceaſe to know. 
Ft *s already knownz : 
Oh! can you keep it from yourſelves, unknowv it? 
UN RK NOWARBLE. adj. Not to be known. 


Diſtinguiſh well between knowables and unknorv- | 
Watts. | 


ables. 
UN K NOWIN OG. adi. 
I. Ignorant ; not knowing: with of. 
Let me ſpeak to th' yet uninowing world, 
How theſe things came about. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Though unknowving perſons may accuſe others, 
yet can they never the more abſolve themſelves, 
| Decay of Piety. 
Uninowing I prepar'd thy bridal bed 
With empty hopes of happy iſſue fed. Dryden. 
Unknowwing he requires it; and when known, 
He thinks it his; and values it, 'tis gone. Dryden. 
His hounds, unknowwing of his change, purſue 
The chace, and their miſtaken matter flew. Dryd. 
Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit. Pope. 
2. Not practiſed; not qualified. 
So Lybian huntſmen, on ſome ſandy plain, 
From ſhady coverts rouz'd, the lion chace : 
The kingly beaſt roars out with loud diſdain, 
And flowly moves, ning to give place. Dryd. 
Theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowwing how to yield. 
Pope. 
UN K NOWIN GL. adv. Ignorantly ; with- 


out knowledge. 
The beauty I behold has ftruck me dead : 
Unknowingly the ftrikes, and kills by chance. Dryd. 
They are like the Syrians, who were firſt ſmit- 
ten with blindneſs, and unknewvirgly led out of their 
Way, into the capital of their enemy's country. 
Addiſon's Frcebolder. 
Unxxno'wn. adj, 
1. Not known. 
"Tis not untn:20n to you, 
How much I have diſabled my eſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
Many are the trees of God, that grow 
In Paradiſe, and various, yet rmanomun 
To us. | Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Here may I always on this downy graſs, 
Unt nogon, unſeen, my eaſy minutes paſs | Re cem. 
If any chance has hither brought the name 
Of Palamedes, not z#*;75701n to fame, 
Accus'd and ſentenc'd for pretended crimes, Dryd, 
Though inceſt is indeed a deadly crime, 
You are not guilty, ſince anknogun *twas done, 
And, known, had been abhorr'd. 
Dryden's Den Scbaſtian. 
At fear of death, that ſaddens all 
With terrors round, can reaſon hold her throne ; 
Deipiſe the known, nor tremble at th' unznowon ? 
: Pepe. 
2, Greater than is imagined. 
The planting of hemp and flax would be an un- 


k:owwr advantage to the kingdom. Bacon, 
3. Not having cohabitation. 
Jam yet 
Uulroxun to woman; never was forſworn, Shak. 


4. Without communication. 
At a little inn, the man of the houſe, formerly 
a ſervant in the family, to do honour to his old 
'maſter, had, unknown to Sir Roger, put him up in 
a fign-poſt. ' Addiſon. | 
UNSLABOURED. adj. 
1. Not produced by labour. 
Unlaboured harveſts ſhall the fields adorn, 
And cluſter's grapes hall bluſh on ev'ry thorn. 


Dryden. | 


Shakeſp. Coriclanuse | 


, 
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2. Not cultivated by labour, | 
Not eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine fo gay, 
As the bright natives of th' anlabour'd field, 
Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſkill'd. 
1 Blackmore. 
3. Spontaneous ; voluntary. 
Their charms, if charms they have, the truth 
ſupplies, | 
And from the theme anlabour d beauties riſe, Ticket. 
To UN LACE. v. a. 
1. To looſe any thing faſtened with ſtrings. 
He could not endure ſo cruel caſe, 


But thought his arms to leave, and helmet to anlace. 


Spenſer. 
A little river roll'd, Peg! 
By which there ſat a knight with helm «n/ac'd, 
Himſelf refreſhing with the liquid cold. Spenſer. 
The helmet from my brow »nlac'd. Pope's Odyſ. 
2. To looſe a woman's dreſs. 

Can I forget, when they in priſon placing her, 
With ſwelling heart, in ſpite, and due diſdainfulneſs, 
She lay for dead, till I help'd with «nlacing her? 

Sidney. 

Unlace yourſelf, for that harmonious chime 
Tells me from you, that now it is bed-time. 

of ornaments. 


Donne. 
3. To diveſt 
| You unlace your reputation, 


And ſpend your rich opinion for the name 

Of a night-brawler. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
To UNLA'DE. wv. a. 
1. To remove from the veſſel which car- 


TICS. 
He 's a fooliſh ſeaman, 
That, when his ſhip is ſinking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denbæm. 
2. To exonerate that which carries. 

The vent'rous merchant, who deſign'd for far, 
And touches on our hoſpitable ſhore, | 

Charm'd with the ſplendour of this northern ſtar, 
Shall here unlade him, and depart no more, Dryd. 


3. To put out. Uſed of a veſſel, 

We landed at Tyre; for there the ſhip was to 

unlade her burden. As, xxl. 3. 
UN LA“ID. aj. 
1. Not placed; not fixed. 

Whatſoever we do behold now in this preſent 
world, it was inwrapped within the bowels of di- 
vine mercy, written in the book of eternal wiſdom, 
and held in the hands of omnipotent power, the firſt 
foundations of the world being as yet unlaid. 

Z : Hooker. 
2. Not pacifieq ; not ſtilled ; not ſuppreſſed. 
No evil thing that walks by night, 
Blue, meagre hag, or ſtubborn un/aid ghoſt, 
Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. Milton. 
UNLAME'NTED. adj. Not deplored. 

After ſix years ſpent in outward opulency, and 
inward murmur that it was not greater, he died 
unlamented by any. Clarendon. 

Thus znlamented paſs the proud away, 

The pride of fools, and pageant of a day. Popes 
To UNLA'TCH. v. 4. To open by lifting 


up the latch. 
My worthy wife 
The door unlateb'd; and, with repeated calls, 
Invites her former lord within my walls.. Dryden. 
UnLAaWFUL. adj, Contrary to law; not 


permitted by the law. 
Before I be convict by courſe of law, 
To threaten me with death is moſt unlazwful, 
Shakeſpeare, 
It is an unlatuful thing for a Jew to come unto 
one of another nation. Ads, x. 28. 
Shew me when it is our duty, and when un/azv- 
ful, to take theſe courſes, by ſome general rule of 
a perpetual, never-failing truth. South. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps an/awful to reveal. 
UnrA'wFULLY. adv. 


1. In a manner contrary to law or right, 


Dryden. 


$aq.- 
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He that gains all that 
next year will be temp 
lawfully. : T 

2. IIlegitimately; not by marria 5 Wo 

J had rather my brother die by 8 b 
my ſon ſhould be unlawfully born, Shae » 
__ W wen opinion, what part , N 
— IG TE tha acts 22 

UnLawruULNEss. 2. /. yo 


1. Contrariety to law ; ſtate of being not 
ermitted, | 
If thoſe alledged teſtimonies of ſcripture 8g jr 
deed concern the matter to ſuch effect a5 Wit a 
tended, that which they ſhould infer were og 
* > Min 
Ihe original reaſon of the unlarvfulreſt of lvins 
is, that it carries with it an act of injuſtice, and 
violation of the right of him to whom ©. : 
_ obliged to ſignify our minds. 43 
2. IIlegitimacy. 75 
, \ 
To UnLEarn. v. a. To forget, or dif. 
uſe, what has been learned, 
Antiſthenes, being aſked of one, what learn;n 
was moſt neceſſary for man's life? anſwered 10 
unlcarn that which is naught, 1 
This were to imply, that all books in being 
ſhould be deſtroyed; and that all the azz flo 
take new pains to wnlcarn thoſe habits which dove 
coſt them ſo much labour. Huy, 
The government of the tongue is a piece of 
morality which ſober nature dictates, uh ch ver 
our greateſt ſcholars have 2nlearnt. Decay ef Pig. 
Some cyders have by art, or age, unlauru'd 5 
Their genuine reliſh, and of fundry wines 
Aſſum'd the flavour. Phir 
What they thus learned from him in one ua, 
they did not ne ern again in another. At ler. 
A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to Ug 
well, but zulcarn his former life. 
UNLE"ARNED. ad7. 
1. Ignorant ; not informed; not inſtructed. 
This ſelected piece, which you tranſlate, 
Foretells your ſtudies may communicate, 
From darker dialect of a ſtrange lind, 
Wiſdom that here th' anlearn'd ſhall underſtand. 
Daverart, 
And by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, 
As bards began, ſo monks rung on the chimes, 
Rijormmt 
Some at the bar with ſubtilty defend 
The cauſe of an unl-arned, noble friend, Drycen, 
Though ꝝnlearned men well enough unde; ood 
the words white and black, yet there were philoſo- 
. phers found, who had ſubtlety enough to prove thn 
white was black, | 4 6 
2. Not gained by ſtudy; not known. 
They learn mere words, or ſuch things chez 
as were better learned. Milton en EGuuatithn 
3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. 
I will prove thoie verſes to be 
neither ſavouring of poetry, wit, or vent le 
a) PA? [C0F7 
UNLE"ARNEDLY. adv, Ignorantly ; rel. 
5 . 
He, in his epiſtle, plainly affirmeth, the; thick 
unlcarnedly who are of another belief. 
Brecun's Vu. gur 
UNLEAVENED. adj. Not fermented ; not 


mixed with fermenting matter. 
They baked unleavencd cakes of che dong 
it was not leavened. Exciat, ils 2% 
UNLEISUREDNESS. z. / Buſinels ; Will 
of time ; want of leiſure. Not in ule, 
My effay touching the ſcripture having Lees 
written partly in England, partly in another K e. 
dom, it were {range if there did not appear much 
unevenneſs, and if it did not betray the ne! 11oe 
neſs of the wandering author. FX * eee 
UxLE'ss. cojundt. Except; if not; fup- 
poſing that not. 3 
Let us not fay, we keep the commanoment? ot 
the one, when we break the commanuncrt? 1 


he can lawfull 
WIully this vez 
ted to gain ſomething yu 


R gert, 


3 


very untcarred 


Err ly 


r 
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we other: for, unleſs we obſerve both, we obey 


" Ps Hooker. 

= mn ia in the da | 

| 7% loole on Sylvia in y. 

ns bh 55 no day for me to look upon. Shakeſpeare. 

; f What hidden ee . 

8 Unleſs the ſtrength of heay*n, if you mean _—_ 

* For ſure I am, unleſs I win in _— : 

on ro ſtand excluded from Emilia s charms z 

In, vor can my ſtrength avail, unleſs by thee | 

Endu'd with force 1 gain the victory. Dryden. 
ot The commendation of adverſaries is the greateſt 
triumph of a writer, becauſe it never was” rs 

* en. 

in. extorted. | aden 

_ No pet ever ſweetly i, | 

Wa Unleſs he were, like Phcebus, young 3 

"a Nor ever nymph inſpir d to rhyme, 1 

ing Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. ift. | 

0 2 brrEsSoX ED. adj. Not taught. 

ere f g me 

5 Ly The 75 __ of SPED 

{ths 1 an unleſſen d girl, unſchool'd, unpracis d 

Happy in this, the is not yet ſo old ; 

dil. But ſhe may learn. Shakeſpeare. | 

UxtETTERED. 4%. Unlearned ; un- 
ning taught. | 

Ts When the apoſtles of our Lord were ordained to 

YO wer the laws of heatheniſh religion, St. Paul ex- 

eing cepted, the reſt were unſchooled and anlcttered 

ou'd hs” Hooker. 
dag Such as the jocund flute, or gameſome pipe 

I Stirs up among the looſe, anletter d hinds, 

F of Who thank the gods amiſs, : . Milton. 

IM Th' un/ettcr'd Chriſtian, who believes in groſs, 

"is Pads on to heav'n, and ne'er is at a loſs. Dryd: | 

UxLEVELLED. adj, Not laid even. 

ils All ue ld the gay garden lies. Tickel, 
way Ux1181'D1xN0OUsS. adj, Not luſtful ; pure 

ard 0 from carnality. 

ans In thoſe hearts 

RY Love urid ugs reign'd 3 nor jealouſy 

Was underſtood, the injur'd lover's hell. Milton. 
del. UrL1'cENSED. 4d. Having no regular 

N gat 

permiſſion, | 33 
{.k chat boldneſs brought him hither 

and. Uniſcer;ſeds Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Wee varn the thoughtleſs, ſelf-confiding train, 

8 No more, unliccrs'd, thus to brave the main. Pope. 
U 9 

nes. Urrrckxkp. adj, Shapeleſs; not form- 

ren. ed: from the apinion that the bear licks 

11. her young to ſhape. 

r Shape my legs of an unequal ſise, 

5710 To dor portion me in every part, 

1 hs Lata chacs, or anlicꝭ' d bear-Whelp. Shakeſp. 
1 Tiole arlicet bear-whelps. Donne. 
ps Ute vnody bear, an independent beaſt, 

RE. Laach to form, in groans her hate expreſt. Dryd. 
chiet'y 1 -'s 

. UNitGHTED, aj. Not kindled ; not 
| ſet on fire, 

laarned There lay a log unligßted on the earth: 

5 For 2 enborn chef the fatal ſiſters came, 

. A. 13% it up, and toſs'd it on the flame, Dryd. 
rolls ine facred wood, which on the altar lay, 

Uatonch'd, unlighted glos. Prior. 

8 Lrreprsous. adj, Dark; gloomy; | 

Wanting light, | 
Erriu 5 Firſt the ſun, 
d; not A mighty ſphere ! he fram'd, untightfome firſt, 
$ tough of ethereal mould. Milton, 
1 , 

1 b, 755 UNLI K E. adj. / 

. : 5 7 8 * . 

1 n „ Diſimilar ; having no reſemblance. 

; want . Where cales are ſo unlike as theirs and ours, I 

\ uſe, * e hora which they did ſhould induce, 

ng been much "cls inforce us to the ſame practice. Hoster. 

+ Kin OR twins humours, in our Terence, are 

- Ui; this harſh and rude, that ſmooth and fair. 
7 ! Aral. 8 f Den ham. 

ny 5 Il), tho : 

Pixies Ae niceneſs of cur modern dames; 

; ſap⸗ 0 ed nymphs, with new affected names. Dryd. 
s 4 b weas, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one 

1 eber not much unlike the images in the inſide 

1 ct Hatt orn. Locke. 

ments 0 : 
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| Some ſhe diſgrac'd, and ſome with honours 
cCrxcvn'd; 

;- Unlike ſucceſſes equal merits found. Pope. 

2. Improbable; unlikely; not likely. 
Make not impoſſible that which but ſeems un- 

likes . Shakeſpeare, 

What befel the empire of Alm aigne were not 


UNL1"&ELIHOOD. J. /. [from unlikely.] 
UNLIKELINESs. J Improbability. 

The work was carried on, amidſt all the unlike- 
liboods and diſcouraging circumſtances imaginable 
the builders holding the ſword in one and, to 
defend the trowel working with the other. South. 

There are degrees herein, from the very neigh- 

- bourhood of demonſtration, quite down to impro- 
bability and zrlikelineſs, even to the confines of im- 
poffibility. Locke. 
:UnL1'KELY.. a0. 7 
1. Improbable; not ſuch: as can be rea- 
ſonably expected. 
A very unlikely envy the hath ſtumbled upon. 
. Sidney. 
2. Not promiling any particular event. 
Effects are miraculous and ſtrange, when they 


© nr 


grow by unlikely means. Hooker, 
| My advice and actions both have met 
_ © Succeſs in things unlikely. Denham's Sophy. 


reach the future, but unworthy of the preſent age. 
| Sift. 
 UNLUKELY. adv. Improbably. 

The pleaſures we are to enjoy in that conver- 
ſation, not «n/ikely may proceed from the diſcove- 
ries each ſhall communicate to ancther, of God 
and nature, Pope, 


UN LI KEN ESS. 2. %. Diſſimilitude; want 


of reſemblance. | 
Imitation pleaſes, becauſe it affords matter for 


by comparing its likeneſs or anliseneſs with the ori- 
inal, Dryden. 
UNnLiIMITABLE. adj, Admitting no 
bounds. | 
He tells us' tis unlimited and #1/;mitable. Locke. 


UNLIMITED. adj. 


1. Having no bounds ; having no limits. 
So unlimited is our impotence to recompenſe or 
repay God's dilection, that it tetters our very 
wiches. Pqyle. 
It is ſome pleaſure to a finite underſtanding, to 
view unlimited excellencies, which have no buunds, 
though it cannot cumprehend them. 
2. Undefined ; not bounded by proper ex- 
ceptions. 

Vitb groſs and popular capacities, nothing doth 
more prevail than unlimited generalities, becauſe 
of their plainneſs at the firſt ight; nothing leſe, 
with men of exact judgment, becauſe ſuch rules 
are not ſafe to be truſted over far. Hocker. 


3. Unconfined ; not reſtrained. 

All the evils that can proceed from an untied 
tongue, and an unguarded, unte will, we put 
upon the accounts of drunkennets. Tay ler. 

Aſcribe not unto God ſuch an unlimited exerciſe 
of mercy, as may deftroy his juſtice, Rogers. 

Huſbands are counſelled not to truſt too much 
to their wives' owning the doctrine of unlimited 
conjugal fidelity. | Arbuth nit. 

UxL1"MITEDLY. adv. Boundleſsly; with- 
out bounds. s = 
Many aſcribe too unirmitedly to the force of a 
good meaning, to think that it is able to bear the 
ſtreſs of whatſoever commiſſions they ſhall lay 
upon it. | Decay of Picty, 
UNLINEAL. adj. Not coming in the 
order of ſucceſſion. 

They put a barren ſcepter in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench'd with an un/ineal hand, 


No ſon of mine ſucceeding. Sbakeſp, Macteth- 


* 


unlike to befal to Spain, if it ſhould break, Bacen. 


This collection we thought not only wnlikely to | 


enquiring into the truth or falſhood of imitation, | 


Tillotſon. : 


v NI. 


To Ux LIN k. v. a. To untwiſt; to open. 
About his neck 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf; 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it anlink'd itſelf. Shakeſpeaxee. 


UnLii'quirigd. 44%. Unmelted ; undlſ- 
ſolved. 


Theſe huge, unwieldy lumps remained in the 
melted matter rigid and unliquified, floating in id 
like cakes of ice in a river. Addiſon on Italy. 

To UN LOAD. v. a. - 


* 


from load. 
Like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unicadeth thee... Shak. Meaſ. fer Meaſe- 
Vain man, forbear, of cares unload thy mind; 
Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. 
Creech,- 
Some to wnlcad the fertile branches run. Pope. 
2. To put off any thing burdenſome. 
I0 you duke Humphry muſt unload his grief. 


| Shakeſpeare. - 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great bur- 
then. | Shakeſpearee- 


| To UN Lock. wv. a. 


1. To open what is ſhut with a lock. 


per. | Sbateſpeare. 
She ſprings a light, | 
Unlzcks the door, and, ent'ring out of breath, 
The dying ſew, and inftrumeats of deaths Dryd. 
2. To open in general. | 
My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all anlacł'd to your occaſions. 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Ferices- 
J yielded, and ane d her all my heart, 
Who, with a grain of manhood well reſolv'd, 
Might eafily have ſhook off all her ſnares, Milt. 
Sand is a1 advantage to cold clays, in that it. 
. warms them, and a7/cc&s their binding qualities. 
| | Moriimer's Huſbandry 

A lixivium of quick-lime 7n/octs the ſalts. that 
are entangled in the viſeid juices of ſome ſgorbutick. 
perſons. Arbuthnite- 

Thy foreſts, Windſor ! and thy green retreats: 
Invite my lays. Be preſent, ſylvan maids ! 

Un!% your ſprings, and open all your ſhades, Popes 
UNLO'cxzD. adj, Not faſtened with a- 
lock. 
UN Look ED. adj. Unexpected; not. 
UN o oEED for. F foreſeen, 

Vet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the 
king of Pontus had not come unlocked for to their 
ſuccour. Sidney. 

How much #un/o98d for is this expedition 

Shakeſpearts. 
God, I pray him : 
That none of you nay live your natural age, 
But by ſome un d accident cut: off. Shakefpeapce - 
Whatſoever is new is ur/:oked for; and ever it 


mends ſome, and pares others. Bacon. 
From that high hope, to what relapſe 
Unlorhed for ace we fall'n! Paradiſe Regained. 


Your affairs I have recommended to the king, 
but with unlocked ſucceſs, Denhares- 
Nor fame I flight, nor for her favours call; 
She comes unlock d for, if ſhe comes at all. Pope.“ 
7 U Loos E. v.a. To looſe. A word: 
perhaps barbarous and ungrammatical,. 
the particle prefixed implying negation z, 
ſo that to unlocſe, is properly 7 bind.. 
York, #n/o5e your long impriſon'd thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. Sha. 
The weak, wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unlegſe his am'rous fold 3, 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, : 
Be hook to air, Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſidas. 
Turn him to any cauſe of policy; | 
The gordian knot of it he will ea/:2ſc,. 


Familiar as his garter. &hakeſpeare's Terry V.. 
| * 


- 


1. To diſburden; to exonerate; to free 


I have ſeen her unlock her cloſet, take forth pa- 
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| It reſted in you, 

T' unlosſe this tied-up juſtice when you pleas'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The latchet of his thoes I am not worthy to 
ſtoop down and unlogſe. Mark, i. 7. 
He that ſhould ſpend all his time in tying in- 
extricable knots, only to baffle the induſtry of thoſe 
that ſhould attempt to unlogſe them, would be 

thought not much to have ſerved his generation. 
Decay of Piety- 
To UnLoo'ss. v. 2. To fall in pieces; 

to looſe all union and connexion. 

Without this virtue, the publick union muſt 
unlogſe; the ſtrength decay; and the pleaſure grow 
faint, Callicr. 


Un10"SABLE. adj. [A word rarely uſed. } 


Not to be loſt. 

Whatever may be ſaid of the aneſable mobility 
of atoms, yet divers parts of matter may com- 
poſe bodies that need no other cement to unite 
them, than the juxta poſition and reſting together 
of their parts, whereby the air, and other fluids 

that might diſſipate them, are excluded. Boyle, 
UrLro'veD. adj. Not loved. 

As love does not always reflect itſelf, Zelmane, 

though reaſon there was to love Palladius, yet could 
not ever perſuade her heart to yield with that pain 

to Palladius, as they feel, that tecl nz/ywed love. 
Sidncy. 

What though I be not fortunate ; 

But miſerable moſt, to love Anm, Shakeſpeare. 

He was generally #7/ ved, as a proud and juper— 
cilious perion. Clarendon, 

Unro'veLiness. 2. Unamiableneſs ; 


inabllity to create love. 
The old man, growing only in age and affection, 
followed his ſuit with all means of unhoneſt fer- 


vants, large promiſes, and each thing eife that 


might help to countervail his own unlowclineſs. 
Sidney. 
Uxro'very. adj. That cannot excite 
love. There ſeems by this word gene- 
rally more intended than barely nega- 
tion. See UNLOVELINESS. 
UN LOVIN G. adj. Unkind; not fond. 
T hou, bleſt with a goodly ſon, 
Didſt yield conſent to diſinherit him; 
Which argu'd thee a moſt unloving father. Shak. 
UN Uv'ckIL X. adv. Unfortunately; by 
11 luck. | 

Things have fallen out fo un/ckily, 

That we have had no time to move our daughter. 

Shakeſps 

An ant dropt n/uckily into the water. L'Eftr. 

A fox unluckily crofling the road, drew off a con- 

ſiderable detachment. Addiſon's Freebelder, 
UxLu'cky. adj. | 

1. Unfortunate ; producing unhappineſs. 

This word 1s generally uſed of accidents 

lightly vexatious. 

You may make an experiment often, without 
meeting with any of thoſe #n/ucty accidents which 
make ſuch experiments milcarry. Boyle. 

2. Unhappy ; miſerable; ſubje& to fre- 
quent misfortunes. | 

Then ſhall I you recount a rueful caſe, 

Said he; the which with this uniucky eve 

I late beheld. | pert 
3. Slightly miſchievous ; miſchievoully 

waggiſh. 

His triendſhip is counterfeit, ſeldome to truft ; 
His doings wnluckje, and ever unjuſt. Tuſſer. 

Why, cries an unlucky wag, a leſs bag might have 
ſerved. L'Eſtrange. 
There was a lad, th' unluckieft of his crew, 
Was ſtill contriving ſomething bad, but new. Xing. 
4. Ill-omen'd; inauſpicious. 

When J appear, ſee you avoid the place, 

And haunt me not with that unlucky face. Dryd. 
UxLu'sTrROVUs, 4%. Wanting ſplen- 
dour; wanting luſtre. | 


UNM 


5 Should J join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſhood, as with labour; 
Then glad myſelf with peeping in an eye, 
Baſe and unluſtrcus as the ſmoaky light 
That 's fed with ſtinking tallow. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNLU'TE. v. a. To ſeparate veſſels 


cloſed with chymical cement. 

Our antimony thus handled, affordeth us an ounce 
of ſulphur, of ſo ſulphureous a ſmell, that, upon the 
unlutirg the vellels, it infected the room with a ſcarce 
ſupportable ſtink. Boyle. 
UN MADE. adj. 

1. Not yet formed; not created. 
Thou waſt begot in Demogorgon's hall, 
And ſaw'ſt the ſecrets of the world anmade. Sferſ. 
Then might'ſt thou tear thy hair, 

And fall upon the ground as I do now, 

Taking the meaſure of an uygrade grave. Shakeſp. 
2. Deprived of form or qualities, 

I ue firſt earth was perfectly ænmade again, taken 
all to pieces, and framed a- new.“ 


3. Omitted to be made. 
You may the world of more defects upbraid, 
That other works by nature are wnmadez 
That the did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. Blackmore. 
UxMa"tMED. adj. Not deprived of any 


eſſential part. 

An interprecer ſhould give his author entire and 
unmaimed; the dition and the verſification only 
ate his proper province. Pœpc's Preface to the Iliad. 

UnMA'KABLE. adj, Not poſſible to be 


made. | 
If the principles of bodies are unalterable, they 
are alſo uxmakabic by any but a divine power. 
Ercto's Cojmologia. 
To Unma'ke. Y &@, To deprive of for- 
mer qualities before poſieſſed. To de- 
prive of form or being. 
They 've made themſelves, and their fitneſs now 
Does unmake you. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
God does not make or urnmake things, to try ex- 
periments. Burret's Theory of the Earth. 
Empire! thou poor and deſpicable thing, 
When ſuch as theſe make, or vnmatea king. Dryd. 
Bring this guide of the light within to the trial; 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake 
the man. Locle. 
To UN MAN. v. a. | 
1. To deprive of the conſtituent qualities 


of a human being, as reaſon. 
What, quite «2mann'd in folly ? Shak, Macbeth. 
Groſs errors 1:21, and ſtrip them of the very 
principles of reaſon and ſober diſcourſe, South, 
2. To emaſculate. | | 
3. To break into irreſolution ; to deject. 
Her clamours pierce the Trojans? ears, 
Unman their courage, and augment their fears. 
Dryden, 
Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive head 
Again unmann'd, a ſhower of ſorrows ſhed, 
UNMA'NAGEABLE. adj. 


1. Not manageable; not eaſily governed. 
They 'i judge every thing by models of their 
.own, and thus are rendered «manageable by any 
authority but that of abſolute dominion. Claud. 
None can be concluded #1n:anageable by the 
milder methods of government, till they have been 
thoroughly tried upon him; and. if they will not 
prevail, we make noexcuſes for the obſtinate. Locke. 
2. Not eaſily wielded. 


UN MAN AGE D. adj. 


1. Not broken by horſemanſhip. 
Like colts, or unmanaged horſes, we ſtart at dead 
bones and lifeleſs blocks. Taylors Rule of Liv. Holy. 
2. Not tutored ; not educated. 
Savage princes flaſh out ſometimes into an irre- 
gular greatneſs of thought, and betray, in their ac- 
tions, an unguided force, and unmanaged virtue. 


Pope. 


| | Felten en the C'offisks. 


VW-:dward's Natural Hiſtory. | 
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UnmMa'xliIKe, 7; 
UnmMa'NLY. s 
1. Unbecoming a human being. 
It is ſtrange to ſee the unnanlibe cruelty of 
Kind, who, not content with their tyrannouz men. 
tion, to have brought the others = 
under them, think their maſterhood Ty neo 
out doing injury to them, by "og 
Where the act is unmanly, or tl; Sidrey, 
- « e — 
contradictious to the attributes of Go 3 


we ought never to entertain. Collie againſ 5% pe. 


2. Unſuitable to à man; effeminate uur, 


By the greatneſwof the cry, it was the voice 
man; though it was a very urmarlite veice, Þ 8 
cry. 

New cuſtoms, diary, 
Though never ſo ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follou'g $1. 

This is in thee a nature but affeQes ; OP 
A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung f 
From change of fortune. Shakeſpeare's Tips 

My ſervitude, ignoble, Sf 
Urmanly, ignominious, infamous, N. 4 271015 

Unmanly dread invades the French Aton d. 
And ſtreight their uſeleſs arms they quit. Phil : 

Think not thy friend can ever feel the ſoft Ph 
Unmanly warmth and tenderneſs of love. All, 
Un MA'"NNERED, adj, Rude; brutal; 
uncivil, | 

You have a ſlanderous, beaſtly, enwaſh'd tongue 

In your rude mouth, and ſavouring yourſelf, f 

Unmanner d lord. Ben Fan ſen' Catilirg, 

If your barking dog diſturb her eale, 7 
TY unmanner'd malefactor is arraign'd, | 
Diyden's Juverg, 
UN MATNNERLIN ESS. 2. /. Breach of ci. 

vility ; ill behaviour. | 
A fort of unmannerlineſs is. apt to grow ur wt! 
young people, if not early reftrained ; and thi ;; 
a forwardneſs to interrupt others ſpeaking, 
Lecke on Educoticn, 
UnMA'NNERLY. adj. II- bred; not ci. 

vil ; not complaiſant. 
Sweetheart, 

I were unmannerly to take you out, 
And not to kits you. Shakeſpeare's ery ViIl, 
He call'd them untaught knaves, «rma:r:.;, 

To bring a ſlovenly, unhandſome corſe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobiyty, Shak, Henn IV, 
He will prove the weeping philoſopher when he 
grows old, being ſo full of «armarner'y ſadneſs in 
youth. Sate pen. 
Bare-faced ribaldry is both urge in iel, 
and fulſome to the reader. Dr yn. 
A divine dares hardly ſhew his perſon among #22 
gentlemen ; or, if he fall into ſuch compary, te |: 
in continual apprehenſion that ſome per: mn of 
pleaſure ſhould break an wnmarnerly Jef _ ten. 


1 


der him ridiculous. i. 
UN MAN N ERL V. adv. Uncivilly. 
Forgive me, 
If T have us'd myſelf wnmanrer!y. hate) 
UxMANU RED. adj. Not cultivated, 
The land, 
In antique times, was ſavage wildernc(>; 
Unpeopled, unmanur d, unprov'd, unprols d. Sf 
UN MARKE D. adj, Not obſerved; 10: 
re garded. „ 
I got a time, unmarked by any, to Real 46655 
I cared not whither, ſo 1 might eſcape them. . 
This place unmark'd, though oft 1 wax + 
recen, ; 
In all my progreſs I had never ſcen. Diya 
Entring at the gate, co2ceai'd in cd 
He mix'd,-unmark'd, among tlie dul; Wrong 
Borne by the tide, and paſs'd unizen 4/022! 2 
Unmark'd, unhonour'd at a monarcah 554 : a n 
UxMA'RRIED. adj, Having no huts 
or no wife. | * 
Unmarricd men are beſt friends, beſt maſters 1 
ſervants, but not always beſt lubjects, for N Fi 
| light to run away. 
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Huſbands and wives, boys and unmarry —_ 


9% UnMa'SKe Y. Ae | 
i. To ſtrip of a maſk, | 
2. To ſtrip of any wy eas #4 his f | 
_— 5 they had unmuſt d his foul, 
With full cup y 1 
Though in Greek or Latin they amuſe us, yet 
1 3 unmaſks themg whereby the cheat is 
tranſparente | Glanville. 
7, UxMa'sK. . 2. To put off the maſk. 
My kuſband bids me; now I will unmaſk. 
This is that face was worth the looking on. Shak. 
Uxa"5KED. adj, Naked; open to the 
view. ; 
O, 1 am yet to learn a ſtateſman s art; 
My kindneſs and my hate unmaſk'd I wear, 
For friends to truſt, and enemies to fear. Dryden. 
Uxva'sTERABLE. adj. Unconquerable ; 


not to be ſubdued. 
The fætor is unmaſterable by the natural heat of 
man; not to be dulcified by concoction, beyond 
unſayoury condition, £Prown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ux4a'STERED. af, 
|. Not ſubdued. 
2, Not conquerable. 5 
weigh u hat loſs your honour may ſuſtain, if you 
Or loſe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure open 
To his anmaſter d importunity. 8 
He cannot his unmaſter d grief ſuſtain _ 
But yields to rage, to madneſs and diſdain. Pryd. 


Ux113/TCHABLE, adj, Unparalleled ; 


unequalled. | 
The foul of Chriſt, that ſaw in this life the face 
of God, was, through ſo viſible preſence of Deity, 
fed with all manner of graces and virtues in that 
urmatchable degree of perfection; for which, of 
him we read it written, that God with the oil 
of gladneſs anointed him. Hooker, 
England breeds very valiant creatures; their 
maſtitts are of unmatcbable courage. Shak, Hen. V. 
UzMaTCHED. adj, Matchleſs; having 
no match, or equal. 
That glorious day, which two ſuch navies ſaw, 
As exch, unmatch'd, might to the world give law; 
Neptune, yet doubtful whom he ſhould obey, 
Helv to them both the trident of the ſea. Dryden. 
Uxuz"axING. adj, Expreſüng no mean- 
ing; having no meaning. 
With round, unmeuning face. 
UU“ ANT. adj. Not intended. 
Tie flying ſpear was after Ilus ſent: 
But Rizius happen'd on a death unmeants Dryd. 
UCxMeaSURABLE, adj, Boundleſs ; un- 
bounded. . 
: Common mother! thou 
Whoſe womb urmeaſurad le, and infinite breaſt 
Teems and feeds all. Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
You preſerved tne luſtre of that noble family, 
wich the urmeaſurable profuſion of anceſtors had 
eclipicd, | Swift. 
UxutaSURED, adj. 
1, Immenle ; infinite, 
Does toe ſun dread th' imaginary ſign, 
Nor farther yer in Jiquid æther roll, | 
Lil be has gain'd ſome unfrequented place, 
Lott to the world, in vaſt, uamcaſur'd ſpace ? 
5 1 
| . | Blackmore. 
2, Not meaſured ; plentiful beyond mea- 
lure, | | | 
From him all perfect good, unmaſur'd out, de- 
: cends, Milton. 
UxMeDbiED with, adj, Not touched ; 
not altered. | 
The daod- gate is opened and cloſed for ſix days, 
yy ning ocher ten days unmedd'ed wwithe Carew. 
uE DTA TED. adj. Not formed by pre- 
v10us thought, | 
1 Neither various ſtyle, 
wg. rapture, wanted they, to praiſe 


Pope. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Þ 
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Their Maker, in fit ſtrains pronounc'd, or ſung 
Unmeditated, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
UxME'ET. adj, Not fit; not proper; 
not worthy, 
Madam was young, «meet the rule of ſway. 
Spenſer. 


Shakeſpeare. 


I am unmeet; 
For I cannot flatter thee in pride, 
. | O my father 
Prove you that any man with me convers'd 
At hours urmeet, refuſe me, hate me. Shakeſpeare, 
Alack ! my hand is ſworn 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn ; 
Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet, 
Youth ſo apt to pluck a ſweet. 
Its fellowſhip unmeet for thee, 
Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'# diſlike. 
Milton. 
That muſe deſires the laſt, the loweſt place, 
Who, 2 unmeet, yet touch'd the trembling 
ring 
For the fair fame of Anne. Pricr. 
UnMETLLOWED. adj, Not fully ripened. 
His years but young, but his experience old 
His head anmellezo d, but his judgment ripe. Shak. 
UNME'LTED. adj. Undiſſolved by heat. 
Snow on ZEtna does anmeclted lie, 
Whence rowling flames and ſcatter'd cinders fly 
2 Wall 


Not told ; not 


Shatcſp:are. 


UNME'NTIONED. adj, 
named, | 
They left not any error in government unmen- 
tiancd or unpreſſed, with the ſharpeſt and moſt pa- 
thetical expreſſions. Clarenden. 
Oh let me here ſink down 
Into my grave, unmention'd and unmourn'd ! 
Southern, 
UnME'RCHANTABLE, adj. Unſaleable ; 
not yendible, | 
They feed on ſalt, unmerchantable pilchard. 
Carcwve 
UnmMERCIFUL. ad, 


1. Cruel; ſevere; inclement. 
For the humbling of this xmercifu! pride in 

the eagle, providence has found out a way. L'E/r. 

The pleaſant luſtre of flame delights children at 
firſt; but when experience has convinced them, 
by the exquiſite pain it has put them to, how 
cruel and znmerciful it is, they are afraid to touch 
its Locke. 

Whatſoever doctrine repreſents Cod as unjuſt 
and unmerciful, cannot be from Cd, becaule it 
ſubverts the very ivundation of religion. Rogers. 

2. Unconſcionable; exorbitant. 

Not only the peace of the hongſt, unwriting 
ſubject was daily moleſted, but anmerciful demands 
were made of his applauſe, Pepe. 
UnmERCIFULLY. adv. Without mer- 

cy; without tenderneſs. 

A little warm fellow fell moſt unmercifully upon 
his Gallick majeſty. Addiſon. 

UnmMERVCIFULNESS. 2. ſe Inclemency ; 


cruei'ty ; want of tenderneſs. 
Conſider the rules of friendſhip, left juſtice turn 
into unmercifulneſs. Taylar's Rule of Living Holy. 


4 4 . 
UX MERITAPLE. adj, Having no deſert. 


Not in uſe, | 

Your love deierves my thanks; but my deſert, 

Unnmcritable, ſhuns your high requeſt. Shakeſpeare. 
UnME'RITED. ad}. Not deſerved ; not 
obtained otherwiſe than by favour, 

This day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt, 
Favour anmerited by me, who ſought 
Forbidden knowiedge by forbidden means. Milton. 

A tottering pinnacle unmerited greatneſs is. 

Gov. of Tongue. 
UxMERITEDNESS, z. J. State of being 
undeſerved. 

As to the freeneſs or unmeritedneſs of God's 
love; we need but conſider, that we ſo little could 
at firſt deſerve his love, that he loved us even be- 
fore we had a beings Beyle. 
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UnmM1'LRED. adj. Not milked. 
The ewes ſtill folded with diſtended thighs, 
Urnmilk'd, lay bleating in diſtreſsful criess Pope. 
UnM1'NDED. adj, Not heeded ; not re- 
garded. 
| He was 
A poor, un:minded outlaw, ſneaking home; 
My father gave him welcome to the ſhore. Shak, 
He after Eve ſeduc'd, arminded, funk _ 
Le. 


Into the wood, 
UX MIN DFVUL. adj. Not heedful; not 


regardful ; negligent; inattentive. 
Worldly wights in place 
Leave off their work, anmindful of this law, 
To gaze on them. | Spenſer. 
I ſhall let you fee, that J am not unmindful of 
the things you would have me remember. Hoyle. 
Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold 
Who always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee ; of flattering gales 
Unmind ful. 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 
Amongſt the enthroned gods on ſainted ſeats. 


Milton. 
He, not unmindful of his uſual art, 
Firſt in diſſerabled fire attempts to part 
Then roaring beaſts he tries. D-yden's Virgil. 


When thoſe who diſlike the conſtitution, are ſo 
very zealous in their offers for the ſervice of their 
country, they are not wholly anmindful of their 
party, or themſelves. Sevifte 
oUNMINGLE. v. a. To ſeparate things 

mixed, 


It will anmingle the wine from the water; the 


wine aſcending, and the water deſcending. 
| Bacor*s Natural Hiſtory. 
UnMI'NGLEABLE. adj. Not ſuſceptive 
of mixture. Not uſed. | 
The ſulphur of the concrete loſes by the fer- 
mentation, the property of oil being anmingleable 


with watcr, Boyle. 
The unmingleab le liquors retain their diſtinct 
ſurfaces. ' Beyle, 


UnmMi'NGLED. adj, Pure; not vitiated 
by any thing mingled. 
As caly may'*ſt thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking zulph, 
And take unmingled thence your drop again, 
Without addition or diminiſhing. Shakefpeares 
Springs on high hills are pure and unming/ed. 
Bacon. 
His cup is full of pure and urmingled ſorrow. 
Tayiar. 
Veſſels of anmingled wine, 
Mellifuous, undecaying, and divine. Pepe. 
UnMmM1'RY. a. Not fouled with dirt. 
Pals, with fate, unmiry feet, 
Where the rais'd pavement leads athwart the ſtreet. 
Cay. 
UN MITTIOGCAT ED. adj. Not foftened. 
With publick accufation, uncovered ſlander, an- 
nit igated rancour. Shakeſpeare's Mach Ado. 
Uxu1'XED. ) adj. Not mingled with any 
UxmixT. f thing; pure; not corrupted 
by additions. 
Thy commandment all alone ſhall live 
Within the bock and volume of my brain, 
Urnix'd with baſer matter. 
It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old; 
whereas the inſtauration gives the new, unmixed 
otherwiſe than with ſome little aſperſion of the old, 
Bacon. 
Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt 
With urmix'd joy, uninterrupted reſt. Roſcommons 
What is glory but the blaze of fame, 
The people's praiſe, if always praiſe unmixt ? Milt. 
Thy Arethuſan team remains unfoii'd 3 


Urmixt with foreign fiith, and undefil d. Dryacne | 


Together out they fly, £ 
Inſeparable now, the truth and lie: . 
And this or that #zmixt no mortal ear ſhall find. 
Pepes 
- 
UnMO'ANED. 


Milton. | 
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UN MO AN ED. adj. Not lamented, 
Fatherleſs diftreſs was left anmoan d; 
Your, widow dolours likewiſe be unwept. Shakeſp, 
Unmor'ss. adj. Not wet. 
Volatile Hermes, fluid and unmciſt, 
Mounts on the wings of air. 


UnmMor'sTENED. ah. Not made wet. 
The incident light that meets with a groſſer li- 
-quor, will have its beams more or leſs interrupt- 
edly reflected, than they would be if the body had 
been unmoifieneds. =» | Boyle. 
WnmMoOLE'STED. adj. Free from diſturb- 
ance; free from external troubles. 
| Cleopatra was read o'er, 
While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 
That teach one to deny one's ſelf, 
Stood unmoliſtd on the ſhelf, Prior. 
The fowls of the air, and the beaſts of the field, 
are ſupplied with every thing, unme/eſted by hopes 
Or tears. 2 | Rogers. 
Safe on my ſhore each unmoliſted ſwain 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain. 


Pope. | 


To UnmO'oR. v. a. 
1. 'To looſe from land, by taking up the 
anchors. 
We with the riſing morn our ſhips meer d, 
And brought our captives and our ſtores aboard. 
| Pope. 
2. Prior ſeems to have taken it for caſting 
anchor. | 
Soon as the Britiſh ſhips unmzor, | 
And jolly long-boat rows to ſhore, Prior. 
UN MO RAL IZE D. adj. Untutored by mo- 
rality. 


This is cenſured as the mark of a diſſolute and 


unmoralixed temper. Norris. 
UnMo'RTGAGED, adj. Not mortgaged. 
Is there one God unſworn to my deſtruction ? 
The leaſt wnmortgag*d hope? for, if there be, 
Methinks I cannot fall. Dryden's All for Lowes 
This he has repeated ſo often, that at preſent 
there is ſcarce a lingle gabel unmortgaged. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
UnmMo'RTIFIED. adj. Not ſubdued by 
ſorrow and ſeventies, 
If our conſcience reproach us with wnmortified 
fin, our hope is the hope of an hypocrite. Rogers. 
Unmzo'veaBLE. adj. Such as cannot be 
removed or altered. 
Wherein conſiſt the preciſe and urmoveallc boun- 
caries of that ſpecies, Locke. 


, . 
Exmo'veD. ad}. 


1. Not put out of one place into another. 


Vipers that do fly 
The light, oft under unmv'd ſtalls do lie. 
>” — May's Virgil. 
Nor winds, nor winter's rage o' erthrows 
His bulky body, but uuπũmod d he grows. Dryden. 
Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame ſquares of the 
cheſs-board, we ſay they are all in the ſame place, 
or unmoved ; though, perhaps, the cheſs-board hath 
been carried out of one room into another. Locke. 
2. Not changed in reſolution. 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 
» Unſhaken, unſeduc'd. Milton. 
3. Not affected; not touched with any 
paſſion. | 
Cæſar, the world's great maſter and his own, 
 Unmov'd, ſuperior ſtill in every ſtate, 
And ſcarce deteſted in his country's fate. 
4. Unaltered by paſſion. 


1 meant to meet 


Pope. 


My fate with face anmov'd, and eyes unwet. Dryd. | 


UN MOVING. ad;. 
1. Having no motion. 


The celeſtial bodies, without impulſe, had con- 


tinued unactive, anmeuing heaps of matter, 


Cheyne's Phileſophical Principles. | 


4 


Philips. 


b 


4 


4 


VNN 
2. Having no power to raiſe the paſſions; 
Zw 
To UN MO“ ULD. v. a To change as to 


Its pleaſing poiſon 


5 | 
The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 


And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt | 

Fixes inſtead, anmoulding reaſon's mintage, 

CharaQter'd in the face. ilton. 
UxMo'URNED. adj, Not lamented; not 
deplored. 

O let me here fink down 
Into my grave unmention'd and anmourn d. 
| Sauthbern. 

To UN MVUTFFLE. v. a, To put off a co- 

vering from the face. 

Unmiſle, ye faint ſtars! and thou, fair moon, 
That wont'ſt to love the traveller's benizon, 
Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud, 
And diſinherit chaos, that reigns here 
In double night, of darkneſs and of ſhades. Milt. 

UN MU“sTCAL. adj. Not harmonious; not 
pleaſing by ſound. = 
Let argument bear no unmyfical ſound, 
Nor jars interpoſe, ſacred friendfhip to grieve. 
Ben Jonſon. 
One man's ambition wants ſatisfaction, an- 
” other's avarice, a third's fpleen ; and this diſcord 
makes up the very anmuſical harmony of our mur- 


murs. Decay of Piety. 
To Unmu”zzZLE. wv. a. To looſe from a 
muzzle. 


Now ummuxæle your wiſdom. Shakeſpeare. 

Have you not ſet mine honour at the ſtake, 
And baited it with all th* unmuzzl/ed thoughts 
Thy tyrannous heart can think? | 


Shakeſpeare's Tavelfth Night, | 


Unna"MED. adj. Not mentioned, 
Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
Unnam'd in heav'n. 
Ux NATURAL. ad}. 
1. Contrary to the laws of nature; con- 
trary to the common inſtincts. 
Her offence 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
That monſters it. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
People of weak heads on the one hand, and 
vile affections on the other, have made an unnatu- 
ral divorce between being wiſe and good. 


Glanville's Scepſis. | 


"Tis irreverent and unnatural, to ſcoff at the 
infirmities of old age. L* Fftrange. 
2. Acting without the affections implanted 


by nature. 
Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Tow'rds her deſerving children is enroll'd 
In Jovye's own book, like an unnatural dam, 
Should now eat up her own, Shakeſp. Cariglanus. 
If the tyrant were, 
To a fon fo noble, fo unnatural, 
What will he be to us? Denham:s Sophy. 
3. Forced; not agreeable to the real ſtate 
of perſons or things; not repreſenting 
nature. 

They admire only glittering trifles, that in a 
ſerious poem are nauſeous, becauſe they are un- 
natural, Would any man, who is ready to die for 
love, deſcribe his paſſion like Narciſſus? Dryden. 

In an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts are 
carefully to be avoided; the firſt, are ſuch as are 
affected and unnatural; the ſecond, ſuch as are 
mean and vulgar. Addiſon. 

UN NATURALLY. adv. In oppoſition to 
nature. ; 

All the world have been frighted with an appa- 
rition of their own fancy, or they have moſt unna- 
turally conſpired to cozen themſelves. Tillotſon. 


UN ATU RALN ESS. 2. /. Contrariety to 


Rature. 8 


The God which is the God of nature doth never 


Sidney. 


teach unuaturaine/s, a 


| 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 


—_— 


v» 
Uv NA VIC ABLE. adj, Not t 
by veſlels, not to be W N 8 


Pindar's unnavigable ſong 
Like a ſwift ſtream from mountains pours along 


Ceo! 


Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 


In that unnavigable ſtream were drown'd Dry 
Let wit her ſails, her oars let wiſdom has. = 
The helm let politick experience guide; 
Yet ceaſe to hope thy ſhort-liv'd bark fall ide 
Down ſpreading fate's unnawigable tide, 3 
The Indian ſeas were believed to be meal, 
; Arbutbret, 
UNNECESSARILY, adv. Without nec. 
ſity ; without need; needleſely. 

To abrogate, without conſtraint of mani fen harm 
thereby ariſing, had been to alter 21e 5 
their judgment, the antient received dig 
the whole church. 1 

"Tis highly imprudent in the greateſt or Rents 
unneceſſarily to provoke the meaneſt, LEG, 

Theſe words come in without anv content 
with the tory, and conſequent]; r-nneceſſarily, ” 


57 in 
uſtom f 


Frturt. 

UNnNE'CESSARINESS. 2. /. Needlefhek, 

Theſe are ſuch extremes as aſford no middle fh: 

induſtry to exiſt, hope being equally cut-dated hn 

the deſperateneſs or wunncceſſarireſs of an undertak 

Decay if Pity, 

UnNxE'CESSARY. adj, Needleſs ; ni: 

wanted ; uſeleſs. 

The doing of things unneceſſary, is many times 

the cauſe why the molt neceilary are not dont. 


With, 


Thou whoreſon zed 3 thou unneceſſary letter, 
; Hater. 
Let brave ſpirits, fitted for command by tea . 
land, not be laid by as perſons wiece,7;ry fur the 
time, Bac, 
Lay that unneceſſary fear aſide; 
Mine be the care new people to provide. Dryd.r, 
Unneceſſary coinage, as well as ure revival 
of words, runs into affeQation; a fault ty be 
avoided on either hand, Dryder, 
They did not only ſhun perſecution, but aFirm-: 
that it was neceſſary for their followers to bi 
their religion through ſuch fiery trials. Aldi. 
UxNe1rGHBOURLY. adj. Not kind; not 
ſuitable to the duties of a neighbour, 
Parnaſſus is but a barren mountain, and Its in- 
habitants make it more ſo by their are,. 
deportment. | Cartb. 
UNNEIGHBOURLY. adv. In a manner 
not ſuitable to a neighbour ; with me- 
levolence ; with mutual miſchief. 
Theſe two Chriſtian armies might comvine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to ſpend. it ſo unncighbourly. Sha. 
UN NE TRVATE. adj, Weak; feeble, 4 
bad word. | | 
Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Mutzu; 
but abject, unnerwate, and unharmonious Homer, 


Lulu. 


* ot 
To UN NE RVE. v. a. To weaken; (0 


enfeeble. 8 2 
The precepts are often ſo minute and full Aer 
cumſtances, that they weaken and a; * 85 
Ux NE RVED. adj. Weak; feeble. 5 
Pyrrhus at Priam- drives, in rage ſtribees 1 75 
But with the whiff and wind of his OE. 
The inner d father falls. Shale Pease, r 
Ux NET H. J adv. [This is from «237 
Ux NET HES. J eas, Saxon, ; ® 
ought therefore to be Written _ , 
Scareely; hardly; not without difficult). 
Obſolete. : 
Diggon, I am ſo ſtiffe and ſtanke, 
That wnreth I may ſtand any mores ; 
And how the weſlern wind blower) ſores 
Beating the wither'd leaf from tlie © 


ce. Shen ee 
A ſhepher. 


cui 


Lvous 
| ferve 

Api 
hich, 
 ligh 
minute 
little a 


ꝓpearan 
Po Pick, 


Vol. 


A ſhepherd's boy, . 


winter's waſteful ſpight was almoſt ſpent, 

let his flocke, that had been long ypent; 
50 faint they waxe and feeble in ee 1 

That now unnet bes thay feet could 'em up - . 

'Uxxo'BLE. adj. Mean; ignominious; 
N 

have offended reputa 3 3 

A = unnoble ſwerving. Shake Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Uxx0"TED. adj. | | 

|. Not obſerved; not regarded; not heeded. 

They may jeſt, 5 

Till their own ſcorn return to them annoted. Shak. 

He drew his ſeat familiar to her ſide, ; 

Far from the ſuitor train, a brutal crowd 
Where the free gueſt unnoted might relate, 
If haply conſcious ef his father's tate, 

2. Not hononred. 

A ſhameful fate now hides my hopeleſs head, 
Unwept, unnzted, and for ever dead. Pope's Odyſſey. 
UxxuUMBERED. adj. Innumerable. 

The ſkies are painted with annumber'd ſparks ; 
They are all fire, and every one ecth ſhine. Shak. 

Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and diſeaſes, 
2nd cur minds the hives of unnumbered cares and 
daſalons. 25 £ 5-46 Raleigh, 
Of various forms, uznumber'd ſpectres, more 
Centaurs, and double ſhapes, befiege the door. 

Dryden. 

Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears; 
Oar joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites 
With ſtars wnnumber*d. 
Uxoze'vED. adj. 


P ope « 


Not obeyed, 

: Not leave 

Unworſhipp'd, unobcy*d, the throne ſupreme. Milt. 
Ux03jE"CTED. adj. Not charged as a 


fault, or contrary argument. 
What will he leave wnovjeFed to Luther, when 
he makes it his crime that he defied the devil ? 
| Atterbury. 
Uxoxxno'x10Us. 44. Not liable; not 
expoſed to any hurt. 
So uncbnoxicus now, ſhe hath buried both; 
For none to death fins, that to fin is loth. Donne. 
In fight they ſtood. 
Unwearied, urobnrxious to be pain'd. * 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


. UxonsrquiousnEss, 1. /. Incompli- 

88 ance ; diſobedience. 8 

of; They make one man's particular failings con- 
15 fring laws to others; and convey them as ſuch to 

ner their ſucceeders, who. are bold to miſname all an- 

ma- C guicuſneſs to their incogitancy, preſumption. 


5 Brezon s Vulgar Errours. 

Ux0us: RVABLE. adj. Not to be ob- 
ſerred; not diſcoverable. 

A piece of glaſs reduced to powder, the ſame 
which, when entire, freely tranimitted the beams 
# liz1t, acquiring by contuſion a multitude of 
Mute lurtaces, reflects, in a confuſed manner, 


pak = and ſingly unobſervable images of the lucid 
3 „e that from a diaphanous it degenerates into a 
ns | "hite body. Beyle en Colours. 
z i0 NOBSERVANT. adj. 


I. Not obſequious. 
. Not attentive. 


_ The un;b/ervant multitude may have ſome gene- 
ob * © ntuſed apprehenſions of a beauty, that gilds 
2 : e outhe trame of the univerſe, Glanville. 
mY *0BSE EV ED. adj, Not regarded; not 
math Rended to; not heeded ; not minded. 

0 The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid 


weh, which is the principal cauſe of violent mo- 
un, though auncbſerwed, paſſeth without ſound. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2 the Son of God, our Saviour — bs 
mg viftor; and from heavenly feaft refreſh'd, 
ought on his way with joy: he, unobſery'd, - 
* 2 his mother's houſe private return'd, Milt. 
a. vpwonted meteor is portentous, and the 
wo = of any unabſer ved ſtar, ſome divine pro- 


4 


> Pricr. | 


[ Buch was the Boyne, a peck; inglorious ſtream, 


5 UN 


That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray d, 
And, unobſerv d, in wild meanders play d. Addiſon. | 


meant miſtake, and might have paſſed unobſerved. 

h | | Atterbury. 

UnopsE"RvING. 
heedful. 

His ſimilitudes are not placed, as our aunobſerving 
critics tell us, in the heat of any action; but 
commonly in its declining. Dryden. 

UxoßgSsTRVUTC TED. adj. Not hindered ; 
not ſtopped, 
Inolſtructed matter flies away, 
Ranges the void, and knows not where to ſtay. 
4 Blackmore. 


obſtacle. 

Why ſhould he halt at either ſtation ? why 

Not forward run in wnobſtrudive ſky ? Blackmore. 
UnonrTa'1NEeD. a. Not gained; not 
acquired, | 

As the will doth now work upon that object by 
deſire, which is motion towards the end, as yet 
unobtained; fo likewiſe, upon the fame hereafter 
received, it ſhall work alſo by love. Hooker. 

Uno'svious. adj. Not readily occurring. 

Ot all the metals, not any ſo conſtantly diſcloſeth 

its urobwious colour, as copper. Boyle on Colurs. 
Uno"ccupreD. adj. Unpoſſeſſed. 

If we ſhall diſcover further to the north pole, 
we ſhall find all that tract not to be vain, uſeleſs, 
or unoccupied. Ray. 

The fancy hath power to create them in the ſen- | 
ſories, then unoccupied by external impreſſions. 

Grew's Ceſmologia. 


i 


UNoFFENDING. ai. 
1. Harmleſs ; innocent. 
Thy unoffending life I could not fave 
Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave. Dryden. 
2. Sinleſs; pure from fault. 4 
If thoſe holy and anofferding ſpirits, the angels, 
veil their faces before the throne of his majeſty ; 
with what awe ſhould we, ſinful duſt and aſhes, ap- 
proach that infinite power we have ſo grievouſly 
offended ! | Rogers. 


Uno'FFERED. adj. Not propoſed to ac- 
ceptance, | 
For the ſad buſineſs of Ireland he could not 


expreſs a greater ſenſe, there being nothing left on 
his part «neffered or undone. Clarenden. 


To Uno'it. v. a. To free from oil. 
A tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk, 
Gueſſes his meaning, and A,, the flaſk, Dryden. 


UN OPENING. adj, Not opening. 
Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, 
Curſe the ſav d candle, and wnopening door. Pope. 


Urxo'rERATIVE. 4%. Producing no ef- 
fects. 


The wiſhing of a thing is not properly the wil- 
ling of it, but an imperfect velleity; and imports 
no more than an idle, unsperative complacency in 
the end, with a direct abhorrence of the means, 

| South, 
Unxoyyo'seD. adj. Not encountered by 


any hoſtility or obſtruction. | 
Proud, art thou met? thy hope was to have reach'd | 

The height of thy aſpiring, unoppos' d, 

The throne of God unguarded. Milton's Par. Left. 
To every nobler portion of the town 

The curling billows roll their reſtieſs tide : 
In parties now they ſtruggle up and down, 

As armies, unoppoes'd, for prey divide. Dryden. 
The people like a headlong torrent go, 

And every dam they break or overflow : 

But «noppts'd they either loſe their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former courſe. Dryden. 


Uno'RDERLY. adj. 


gular, 
Since ſome ceremonies mult be uſed, every man 


8 i 7 Roß 
Yor, IL, Glanville. . 


Had I erred in this caſe, it had been a well- | 


adj, Inattentive; not 


UN oBST RV“ CT IVI. adj, Not raiſing any 


UnyA'INED. adj. 


Diſordered ; irre- 
UnPA'INFUL. adj. 


UNP 
would be the iſſue, but infinite diſtraction and un- 
orderly confuſion in the church ? Sarderſen. 

Uno'rDINARY., adj. Uncommon; unu- 
ſual. Not uſed. ! 

I do not know how can be excuſed from 
murder, who kill monſtrous births, becauſe of an 
unordinary ſhape, without knowing whether they 
have a rational ſoul or no. Lockes 

UNo'RGANIZED. adj. Having no parts 
inſtrumental to the nouriſhment of the 


reſt. | 
It is impoſſible for any organ to regulate-itſelf's 
much leſs may we refer this regulation to the ani- 
mal ſpirits, an unorganized fluid. Grew's Coſmologias 
UnoR1'GINAL. adj. Having no birth; 


Unori'cinaTED. { ungenerated. 
I toil'd out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride 
Th' untractable abyſs, plung'd in the womb 
Of unoriginal night, and chaos wild. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In ſcripture, Jehovah ſigniſies, that God is un- 
derived, unoriginated, and ſelf-exiſtent, 
Stephens's Sermons. 


Uno'xTHoDOX. adj, Not holding pure 
doctrine. 


cumbent; and he was ſure to be unorthodox that was 

worth the plundering. Decay of Piety. 

Uno'wep. adj. Having no owner. 
England now is left 

To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th' teeth 

The unowed intereſt of proud, ſwelling ſtate. Shake 
Uno'wNnEeD. adj, | 
I. whe. no owner. 


2. Not acknowledged; not claimed. 
Of night or lonelineſs it recks me not; 

I fear the dread ovents that dog them both, 

Leſt ſome ill- greeting touch attempt the perſon 

Of our unowned ſiſter. Milton. 

O happy, unctun d youths ! your limbs can bear 

The ſcorching dog-ftar, and the winter's air; 

While the rich infant, nurs'd with care and pain, 

Thirſts with each heat, and coughs with ev'ry _— 

ay». 
To UnPa'ck. vv. a. 
1. To diſburden; to exonerate. 
I, the ſon of a dear father murther'd, 
Muſt, like a whore, «npack my heart with words, 
Shakeſpeares 
2. To open any thing bound together. 

He had a great parcel of glafles packed up, which 
when he had anpacked, a- great many cracked ot 
themſelves. Boyle. 
Ux PAT CK ED. adj, Not collected by unlaw- 
ful artifices. 4 
| The knight 
Reſolv'd to leave him to the fury 
Of juſtice, and an vrzpack'd jury. 
Unya'iD. adj, 

1. Not diſcharged. 
Receive from us knee tribute not anpaid. Milt. 
Nor hecatomb unſlain, nor vows «unpaid, 

On Greeks accurs'd this dire confuſion bring. 

| Dryden. 

What can atone, oh ever-injur'd ſhade ! 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy. rites unpaid ?® Pope. 
2. Not receiving dues or debts. | 

How often are relations neglected, and tradeſmen 
zrpaid, for the ſupport of this vanity ! Collier. 

Th embroiderꝰd ſuit, at leaſt, he deem'd his prey; 
That ſuit an wnpaid taylor ſnatch'd away. Pope. 


3. Unea"tp for. That for which the price 


is not yet given; taken on truſt, 

* Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble 

Prouder, than ruſtling in «rpaid for filk. Shakeſp. 

Suffering no pain. 
Too unequal work we find, 

Againft unequal arms to fight in pain; | 

Againſt anpain d, impaſſive. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Giving no pain. 


Hudibras. 


That is generally called hard, which will put us 


would have his ewn faſhion ; whereof what other | 


to pain ſooner than change figure; and that ſoft, 
31 which 


A fat benefice became a crime againſt its in- 
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UnNPALATABLE. adj. 


| 
| 
; 
ſ 


UNP 


which changes the ſituation of its parts upon an 


eaſy and unpainful touch. ocke. 
Nauſeous; diſ- 
guſting. 

The man who laugh'd but once to ſee an aſs 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again to ſee a jury chaw * .. 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 

A good man will be no more diſturbed at the me- 
thods of correction, than by ſeeing his friend take 
unpalatable phyſick. Cellier on Kindneſs. 

UN PARAGON ED. adj, Unequalled ; un- 
matched. 

Either your unparagon d miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe 's 

_ out-priz'd by a trifle. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
UnPa"RALLELED. adj, Not matched; 
not to be matched; having no equal. 

IS I have been 

The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame, unparalleled, haply amplified. Shakcſp. 

Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity ſo unparallel d? Milton's Arcades. 
The father burſt out again in tears, upon receiv- 
ing this initance of an unparalleled fidelity from 
one, who he thought had given herſelf up to the 
poſſeſſion of another. Addijon. 

O fact unſarallel d; Charles! beſt of kings 
What ſtars their black, diſaſtrous influence ſhed 

On thy nativity ! | Phillips. 
Unrya"RDONABLE. adj. | impardonable, 
Fr.] Irremiſlible, 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offence 
to alter any thing; in us as intolerable, that we 
ſuffer any thing to remain unaltered, Heoker. 

Oh, *tis a fault too unpardenable. Shakeſprare. 

The kinder the maſter; the more unf ardenable is 
the traitor. L*Eftrarge. 

Confider how u»pardonable the refuſal of to much 
grace muſt render us. Rogers. 

UnyAa"RDONABLY. adv. Beyond forgive- 
neſs. | 

Luther's conſcience turns theſe reaſonings upon 
him, and infers, that Luther muſt have been un- 

Pardonably wicked in uſing maſſes for fifteen years. 
| Atterbury. 
UnPa'tDONED. adj. 
1. Not forgiven. | 
Ho know we that our ſouls ſhall not this night 
be required, laden with thoſe unardoned ſins for 
which we propoſed to repent to-morrow ? Rogers. 
2. Not diſcharged ; not cancelled by a le- 
gal pardon. + 
My returning into England unpardoned, hath de- 
ſtroyed that opinion. Raleigh. 
Unya"rRDONING. adj. Not forgiving. 
Curſe on th' anpard ning prince, whom tears can 
draw 
To no remorſe; who rules by lion's law; 
And deaf to pray'rs, by no ſubmiſſion bow'd, 
Rends all alike, the penitent and proud ! Dryden. 


UNPARLIAME'NTARINESS. z. . Con- 
trariety to the uſage or conſtitution of 
parliament. | 
Senſible he was of that diſreſpect; reprehending 
them for the unparliamentarineſs of their remon- 
trance in print. Clarenden. 
UNPARLIAME NTARY. adj. Contrary to 
the rules of parliament. 
The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding 


in their maſters, they muſt not impute to their free- | 


dom in debate, but to that unparliamentary abuſe, of 
ſetting individuals upon their ſhoulders, who were 
hated by God and man. 


rated. | 
Too little it eludes the dazzled ſight, 
Becomes mix'd blackneſs, or unparted light. Prior. 


An uſe. 
Clear evidence of truth, after a ſerious and n- 


, fartial examination. 


* 


ö 


Swift. | 
UxPA'RTED. adj. Undivided ; not ſepa- | 


UxrARTTIAL. adj. Equal; honeſt, Not | 


: Sanderſon. 


, Could penſion'd Boileau, laſh in honeſt ſtrain 
} Flatt'rers and bigots, ev'n in Louis' veign 


UNP 


Uxya'sTIALLY., adv. Equally ; indif- 
ferently. ö | 
Deem it not impoſſible for you to err; ſift un- 
partially your own hearts, whether it be force of 
reaſon, or vehemency of affection, which hath bred 
theſe opinions in you. Hocker. 
UNnPA'SSABLE. adi. 
1. Admitting no paſſage. 
Every country, which ſhall not do according to 
theſe things, ſhall be made not only unpaſſable for 
men, but moſt hateful to wild beaſts, 
Eſftber, xvi. 24. 
They are vaſt and unpaſſable mountains, which 
the labour and curiofity of no mortal has ever yet 
known. | Temple, 
You ſwell yourſelf as though you were a man of 
learning already; you are thereby building a moſt 
unpaſſable barrier againſt all improvement. 
Watts on the Mind. 
2. Not current; not ſuffered to paſs. 
Making a new ſtandard for money, muſt make 
all money, which is lighter than that ſtandard, un- 


paſſable. Locke. 
UxPA“SSI1C0 N ATE. Na. Free from paſ- 
Unea'ssIONATED. I ſion; calm; impar- 
tial. 


He attended the king into Scotland, and was 
ſworn a counſellor in that kingdom; where, as 1 
have been inſtructed by * jonate men, he did 
carry himſelf with ſingular ſweetneſs. 

Motton s Buckingham. 
More ſober heads have a ſet of miſconceits, 
which are as abſurd to an unpaſſionated reaſon, as 
thoſe to our unbiaſſed ſenſes. Glanwille's Sceꝑſis. 

The rebukes, which their faults will make hardly 
to be avoided, ſhould not only be in ſober, grave, 
and urnpaſſicnate words, but alſo alone and in private. 

| Locke en Education. 


UNnPA'SSIONATELY. ad. Without pal- | 


fon. 
Make us unpaſſionately to ſee the light of reaſon 
and religion. 5 King Charles. 
Unyra"THED. ag. Untracked ; unmarked 


by paſſage. 


A courſe more promiſing, 


Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 
To wnpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores ; moſt certain 
To miſeries enough. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


UnyawNED. adj. Not given to pledge. 


He roll'd his eyes, that witneſs'd huge diſmay, 
Where yet, urpawn'd, much learned lumber lay. 


Pope. 
To Unya'y. v. a To undo, A low lu- | 


dicrous word. | 


Pay her the debt you owe ber, and unpay the 
villany you have done her: the one you may do 
with ſterling money, and the other with current | 
Shakeſpeare. | 


repentance. 

UnyE acEapLE. adj, Quarrelſome; in- 
clined to difturb the tranquillity of 
others. 


Lord, purge out of all hearts thoſe unpeaceable, 
rebellious, mutinous, and tyrannizing, cruel ſpi- 


rits; thoſe prides and haughtineſſes, judging, and 
condemning, and deſpiſing of others. 


Hammond's Fundamentals. 


The deſign ĩs to reſtrain men from things which 
make them miſerable to themſelves, unpeaceable and 
troubleſome to the world. | 
To Unyz's. vv. a. To open any thing 
cloſed with a peg. 
Unpeg the baſket on the hou ſe's top; 
Let the birds fly. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
UnyE'NSIONED. adj. Not kept in de- 
pendance by a penſion. 


And I not ſtrip the gilding off a knave, 
Unplac'd, unpecnſion'd, no man's heir or flave ? 
Po pe. 
To UN PECO TE. v. a To depopulate; 


Tillotſon. | 


UNP 


| 3 2 The land 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſz 
Unpropled, unmanur'd. 255 8 
Shall war wnpecple this my realm? Sba een 
Jo few unknown © 7 85 
Long after; now unpeopled, and untrod. Mi. 
The lofty mountains feed the ſavage race Ute, 
Yet few, and ſtr angers, in th' un pec led place. 


A D 

He muſt be thirty-five years old, a Noa 
: the facuity, and eminent for his religion ang ks 
neſty; tat his raſhneſs and ignorance may 9 
unpeople the commonwealth. Allie. 
UNPERCE IVED. adj. Not obſerved, not 
heeded ; not ſenſibly diſcovered; no 
known. 
The aſhes, wind unperceived ſhakes off, Bac 
| | He alone ; 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd, toc; his vay, 
Not unperceiv'd of Adam. Milt;n's Paradi⸗ Ly, 
Thus daily changing by degrees, I ll watt, 

Still quitting ground, by «nperceiv'd decay, 
And fteal myſelf from life, and melt away, Dryg, 
Unperceiv'd the heav'ns with ſtars were hug. 
- : D des. 

Oft in pleaſing taſſes we wear the day, ? 
While ſummer ſuns roll wnpercejv'd away, Pe. 


UNPERCEIVEDLY. adv. $0 as not to be 


perceived. 
Some oleaginous particles, untcrciredly, af. 
ciated themſe]ves to it. Pegte, 


UnPERFEC T. adj. [imparfait, Fr. inper- 
fectus, Latin.) Incomplete, 

Apelles' picture of Alexander at Epheſus, ard 
his Venus, which he left at his death unto in 
Chios, were the chiefeſt. DPeacbar: en Drawing 

UnPE"RFECTNESS. 2. /. Imperfection; 
incompleteneſs. 

Virgil and Horace ſpying the urperfere/s in Fu- 
nius and Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and 
Euripides, brought poetry to perfeneſs, 

| Alſcham's Schicinaler, 
UnyzRFo'RMED. ad. Undone; not done, 
A good law without execution is like an fe- 
formed promiſe, Tayler's Rule of Ha Lan. 
UxPERISHAEBL E. adi. Laſting to perpe 
tuity ; exempt from decay. 

We are ſecured to reap in another world extra 

ing, unperiſhable felicities, Hammond's Funden 
UnPE"RJURED+ adj. Free from perjur) 

Beware of death; thou canſt not die an] 
And leave an unaccomplith'd love behind. 
'Thy vows are mine. Dad 

UnyzRPLEXED. adj, Diſentangled; nd 
embarraſſed. 

In learning, little ſhould be propoſed to the mine 
at once; and that being fully maſtered, proceee n 
the next adjoining part, yet unknown, imp 
unperplexcd propoſition. 3 

UxPERSPIRABL E. adj. Not to be em 
ted through the pores of the fein. 

Bile is the moſt anperſpirable of a ban 


rbu:D8: 


UNPERSUA'DABLE. ad}. Tnexorable ; 80 


to be perſuaded. EY 
He, finding his ſiſter's unferſuadable moelancho 
through the love of Amphialus, had for à * 
her court. | 4 
UxNPETRIFIED. adj. Not turned to fo 
In many concreted plants, ſome _ ha 
unpetrified ; that is, the quick and live __ 
remain as wood, and were never yet conte 
| Brown's Vulzar 7 
UnyH1L0s0"PHICAL. adi. Unſuitable 


the rules of philoſophy, or right * 
" Your conceptions are bg pb. _ 
get that the brain has a great many _ Gn 
its texture; which, according ©? er . 
ſtrokes they receive from the aum P 055 
| waken a correſpondent idea. 


It became him who created them to ſet u 


bilgepbict 


to deprive of inhabitants, 


in order: and if he did ſo, it is arp 


UNP 
any other origin of the world, or t6 pre- 
nat 5 1. might ariſe out of a chaos by the mere 
3 of natures Newton 5 Opticks. 
Uxp#11050'PHICALLY. adv. In a man- 
ner contrary to the rules of right reaſon. 
They forget that he is the firſt cauſe of all 
things, and diſcourſe moſt unpbiloſephically, ab- 
ſardly, and unſu 


going South. 
Uny#11050 PHICALNES9S, 1. J. Incon- 
vity with philoſophy. TP 

81 mt diſpenſe with the unphiloſephicalneſs of 
this their hypotheſis, were it not unchriſtian. 
: x | Norris. 
7, Uxy11L0"SOPHIZE. v. &, To de- 
rade from the character of a philoſo- 
pher. A word made by Pope. 


Our paſſions, our intereſts flow in upon us, and 
urphilsſophize us into mere mortals. Pope. 


PsritcED. adj, Not penetrated; not 


jerced. | 
The unpicrc'd ſhade imbrown'd the noontide 
bow'rs. 8 Milton. 
True Witney broad- cloth, with its ſhag unſhorn, 
piere d is in the laſting tempeſt worn. ; Gay. 
UxP!'LLARED, adj, Deprived of pillars. 
See the cirque falls! th* wnpillar'd temple nods ! 
Streets pav'd with heroes, Tiber choak'd with 705 
ä ope. 
Ux21'LLOWED, adi. Wanting a pillow. 
Perhaps ſome cold bank is her bolſter now, 
Or *gainſt the ruzged bark of ſome broad elm 
Leans her unpillaav'd head, fraught with ſad fears. 
Milton. 


7 Uxpi'x, v. a, To open what is ſhut 


or faſtened with a pin. 
My love doth fo approve him, 
hat even his ſtubbornneſs, his checks and frowns, 
(Pr'xthee unpin me) have grace and favour in them. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ur hin that ſpangled breaſt- plate which you wear, 
That th' eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. 
Donne. 
Who is the honeſt man? 
He that doth till and ſtrongly good purſue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himſelf moſt true: 


mental ; : 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 


erjurſ 
2 
Drde 
d; nol 


Uxer'NKED. adj. Not marked with eylet 
holes. 
Gauriel's pumps were all anpink'd i' th' heel. 
EE ; Shakeſpeare. 
UxPI'TIED, adj, Not compaſlionated ; 
not regarded with ſympathetical ſorrow, 
Richard yet lives; but at hand, at hand 
Inſues his piteous and wrpitied end. Shak. R. III. 
Rich in the world's opinion, and men's praiſe, 
And full in all we could defire, but days : 
5 He that is warn'd of this, and ſhall forbear 
ere To vent a ſigh for him, or ſhed a tear; 
. May he live long ſcorn'd, and unpity'd fall, 
le zn And want a mourner at his funeral ! Biſhop Corbet. 
Bu: he whoſe words and fortunes diſagree, 
Abſurd, znfity*d, grows à publick jeſt. Roſcommon, 
He that dues not ſecure himſelf of a ſtock of re- 


the mit 0 
roceed 0 
imple 
Leck 
e em 


elancho! 
time leg 
Sid 
to ſtond 
ts remal 
eller f 


u itied in his adverſity. T Eſtrange. 
As the greateſt curſe that I ean give, 
Urpitied be depos'd, and after live. Dryd. Aureng. 


enkel, As ſome {ad turtle his loſt love deplores; 
„ Eres | Thus, tar from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 
itable "_ unheard, unpity'd, and forlorn. Pope. 
g 117 Pp aſſion unpity'd, and ſueceſsleſs love, 
You! 3 in my heart, and aggravate | 
11 fore * ig griefs, Addiſon's Cato. 
e differ "PI TIFULLY, adv. Unmercifully ; 
ſpirits without mercy, | 
05 He beat him moſt pitifully. 
o ſet dle Nax, that he did not; he beat him moſt unpiti- 


[;epbics fully, 


itably to the nature of an infinite. 
being; whoſe influence muſt ſet the firſt wheel a- 
S 


U'pin, or wrench from giving all their due. Herbert, 


pototion in his greatneſs, ſhall moſt certainly fall] 


Shakeſpeare | 


| 


F 


. 


| 


UNP 


Une1'Tyins. adj. Having no compafflon. 
To ſhame, to chains, or to a certain grave, 
Lead on, unpitying guides! behold your ſlave. 
; Granville, 
Unyra"cep. adj. Having no place of 
dependance. 
Unflac'd, unpenſion'd. 


: Pope. 
UnyLa'cueD. adj. 


Not tormented, 
: Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagued with corns, we'll have a bout with you. 

Shakeſpeare. 
UnP1ia'NTED. adj, Not planted ; ipon- 
| taneous, 
Figs there unplanted through the fields do grow, 
Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhow. Waller: 

UnyPa"us1BLE. adj. Not plauſible ; not 

ſuch as has a fair appearance. 
There was a mention of granting five ſubſidies ; 


and that meeting being, upon very unpopular and | 


unplauſible reaſons, immediately diſſolved, thoſe 
five ſubſidies were exacted, as if an act had paſſed 
to that purpoſe. Clarendon. 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And well-plac'd words of gloſing courteſy, 

Baited with reaſons not urplauſible, 

Win me into the eaſy-hearted man, | 

And hug him into ſnares. . Milton. 
UxrLavusive. adj. Not approving. 

Tis like he*ll queſtion me, 

Why ſuch unplauſive eyes are bent on him. Shak. 

UxPLEASaNT. adj, Not delighting ; 
troubleſome ; uneaſy. 

Their ſkilful ears perceive certain harſh and un- 
pleaſant diſcords in the ſound of our common 
prayer, ſuch as the rules of divine harmony, ſuch 
as the laws of God cannot bear, 

h O ſweet Portia ! 
Here are a few of the unpleaſant ſi words 
That ever blotted paper. Shak, Merch. of Venice. 

Wiſdom is very unpleaſant to the unlearned. 

SIN | Ecclus. v. 20. 

Upon Adam's diſobedience; God chaſed him out 
of paradiſe, the moſt delicious part of the earth, 
into ſome other, the moſt barren and unpleaſant. 
5 Moodavard's Natural Hiſtory. 

UnyLEa"sanNTLY. adv. Not delightful- 
ly; uneaſily. 

We cannot boaſt of good- breeding, and the art of 
life; but yet we don't live «#pleaſantly in primitive 
ſimplicity and good humour. Pope. 

UnyLEA'SANTNESS. 2. Want of qua- 


- lities to give delight. 


As for unpleaſantneſs of ſound, if it doth happen, 


the good of men's ſouls doth deceive our ears, that 
we note it not, or arm them with patience to en- 
dure it. Hooker. 

Many people cannot at all endure the air of 
London, not only for its unpleaſantneſi, but for the 
ſuffocations which it cauſes. Graunt's Bills of Mort. 

All men are willing to ſkulk out of ſuch com- 
pany z the ſober for the hazards, and the jovial for 
the unpleaſantneſt of it. Government of the Tongue. 


UnPLEA'SED: adj. Not pleaſed ; not de- N 
5 lighted. 


Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas d eye feel your courtefy. Shak. 
Condemn'd to live with ſubjects ever mute, 

A ſalvage prince, unpleas d, though abſolute, 

6 Dryden. 

UNvP LEASING. adj. Offenſive; diſguſt- 
ing; giving no delight. 

Set to dreſs this garden: 

How dares thy tongue ſound this anpleaſing news? 

Shakeſpeare. 

Hence the many miſtakes, which have made 

learning ſo unpleaſing and ſo unſucceſsful. Milton. 


If all thofe great painters, who have left us ſuch | 


fair platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it in their 

figures, they had made things more regularly true, 

but withal very unpleaſing. Dryden's Dafreſnoy. 
Howe'er wer Sod 1 be the news you bring, 

I blame not you, but your imperious king. Dryd. 


Hooker. | 


l 


| 


* 


U NP 


Fust aN. adj. Not eafily bent; not 
conforming to the will. 3 
The chiſel hath more glory than the pencil; 


upon ſd unpliant tuff, can yet leave ſtrokes of ſo 
gentle appearance, _ 
UnyLo'wser. adj. Not plowed, 
Good found land, that hath lain long «nplowed. 
; Mortimer. 
To UxeLv ME. v. a. To ſtrip of plumes; 
to degrade. 

In the moſt ordinary phænomena in nature, we 
ſhall find enough to ſhame confidence, and anplume 
dogmatizing. Glanville, 

Unyot'TiCaAL. Taj. Not ſuch as be- 
Unyor'TiCk. comes a poet. 
Nor, for an epithet that fails, 
Bite off your unpoetick nails. 
Uryuſt ! why ſhould you, in ſuch veins, 
| Reward your fingers for your brains? B. Corbet. 
Unyo'LisHED. adj, 
1. Not ſmoothed ; not brightened by at- 
trition. 
Palladio, having noted in an old arch at Ve- 
rona ſome part of the materials cut in fine forms, 
and ſome ungpoliſbed, doth conclude, that the anci- 


| ents did leave the outward face of their marbles, 


or free-ſtone, without any ſculpture, till they were 
laid in the body of the building. Wotton. 
He affirms it to have been the ancient cuſtom of 

all the Greeks, to ſet up «npoli/p:4 ſtones, inſtead 
of images, to the honour of the gods. Stilling fleet. 


2. Not civilized ; not refined. 
Finding new words, 
Such as of ole wiſe bares employ'd to make 
Urps;j-'d men their wild retreats forſake. Waller, 

Thoſe firſt z oliſb'd matrons, big and bold, 

Gave ſuck to infants of gigantick mould. Dryden, 
UnyroLt'TE. adj. [impoli, Fr. impolitus, 
 Lat.] Not elegant; not refined ; not 
civil. : "IR 
Diſcourſes fot the pulpit ſhould be caſt into a 

plain method, and the reaſons ranged under the 

words, firſt, ſecondly, and thirdly z however they 

may be now fancied to found urpolite, or unfaſhi- 

onable. Wates on the Mind. 
UNnPOLLU'TED. adj, | impollutus; Latin.] 
| Not eorrupted ; not defied, 

Lay her i' th' earth; 

And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh 

May violets ſpring! Shakiſptare's Hamlet. 

Till oft converſe with heav'nly habitants 

Begin to caſt a beam on th' outward ſhape, 

The anpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turn it by degrees to the ſoul's eſſence, 
Till all be made, immortal, Milton's 

Though unpelluted yet with actual ill, | 
She half commits, who fins but in her will. Diyd. 

Unyo'PULAR. adj, Not fitted to pleafe 
the people. 

The practices of theſe men, under the covert of 
feigned zeal, made the appearance of ſincere devo- 
tion ridiculous and unpopular. Addiſen's Freebolder, 

Unyo'RTABLE. a. [un and portable.] 
Not to be carried. | | 
Had their cables of iron chains had any great 
length, they had been anportable; and being ſhort, 
the ſhips muſt have ſunk at an anchor in any 
ſtream of weather or counter-tide. Raleigh. 


'UnyossE'SSED. adj, Not had; not held; 


not enjoyed; 
He claims the crown. 
Is the chair empty? is the ſword unſway' d? 
Is the king dead? the empire u*poſſeſs'd? Shake 
Such vaſt room in nature unpoſſeſs'd 
By living ſoul, deſert, and deſolate, 
Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 


Each orb a glimpſe of Tight. Milton, 

The cruel ſomething unpYſs'd 
Corrodes and leavens all the reſt. Prior. 
312 Uxros- 


that, being ſo hard an inſtrument, and working 
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UNP 


ſion. SL e 
ng baſtard, doft thou think, 


Thou ap 
That 1 would ſtand againſt thee? Shakeſpeare. 
UnyRA'CTICABLE. adj, Not feaſible. 
I tried ſuch of the things that came into my 
thoughts, as were not in that place and time An- 
e practicable. Beyle. 
UNPRACTISED. a. | 
1. Not ſkilful by uſe and experience; raw; 
being in the ſtate of a novice. | 
Hl The full ſum of me 
Is an unleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, vnfprattis'd. Shak. 
Unprafis'd, unprepar'd, and ſtill to ſcek. Milt. 
Jam young, a novice in the trade 
The fool of love, unpractis' d to perſuade, 
And want the foothing arts. Dryden. 
2. Not known; not familiar by uſe. | 
His tender eye by too direct a ray 
Wounded, and flying from unpractis'd day. Prior. 
UnyRa'1SED. a/. Not celebrated; not 
Praiſed. 
The land 
In antique times was ſalvage wilderneſs; 
Unpeopled, unmanur'd, unprov'd, unprais'd. Spenſ. 
If the young African for fame 
His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes anprais d, the mon at leaft, 
And loſes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 
Nor pals znprais d the veſt and veil divine, 
Which wand'ring foliage and rich flow'rs entwine. 
Dryden. 
UnyREca'R1ovs. adj. Not dependant on 
another, 
The ſtars, which grace the high expanſion bright 
By their own beams, and wrprecarious light, 
At a vaſt diſtance from each other lie. Blactmare. 
Uxyre'cepenTEeD. adj. Not juſtifiable 
by any example 
The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding 
in their maſters, they muſt not impute to freedom. 
Swift. 
To UnPREDI'CT. v. a To retract pre- 
diction. 
Means I muft uſe, thou ſay'ſt prediction elſe 
Will unpredict, and fail me of the throne. Milton. 
UNPREFERRED. adj. Not advanced. 
To make a ſcholar, keep him under while he 
is young, or unpreferred. Collier on Pride. 
NPREGNANT, adj. Not prolifick ; not 
quick of wit. 
This deed unſhapes me quite, makes me un- 
pregnant, | 
And dull to all proceedings. Shakeſpeare. 
Ux REI VT DICATE. adj. Not prepoſſeſſed 
by any ſettled notions. 
A pure mind in a chaite body is the mother of 
wiſdom, fincere principles, and unprejudicate un- 
derſtanding. Taylor. 


UnyaEejupiced. adj. Free from pre- 


judice; free from prepoſſeſſion; not pre- 
occupied by opinion; void of precon- 
cerved notions. 
The meaning of them may be ſo plain, as that 
any unprejudiced and reaſonable man may certainly 
underſtand them. 2 Tillotſan. 
Several, when they had informed themſelves of 
our Saviour's hiſtory, and examined, with unpre- 
judiced minds, the doctrines and manners of his 
diſciples, were ſo ſtruck, that they profeſſed them- 
ſelves of that ſe. '  Azdiſen. 


UxPRELATICAL. 44. Unſuitable to a 
relate. 
The archbiſhop of York, hy ſuch unprelatical, 
ignominious arguments, in plain terms adviſed 
him to paſs that aft, _ Clarendon. 


- 


in the mind before-hand. 
Aſk me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible, 


UnyrEMEDITATED. adj. Not prepared 


Unryrosse'3s1NG, 4d. Having no poſſeſ. 


And I will anſwer vnpremeditatsd. Shak. Hen, VL 


UNP 
She 4iAates to me ſlumb'ring j or e, | 

Eaſy my unpremeditated verſe. Milton's Par. Loft. 
he flow of ſpeech make unpremeditated ha- 
rangues, or converſe readily in languages that they 
are but little acquainted with. Aadiſon. 

UN PRETARED. adj. | | 

1, Not fitted by previous meaſures. 


In things which moſt concern 

UnpraQtis'd,.urprepar'd, and ſtill to ſeek. Milton. 

Lo come $7 car before him, is an argument 

that we do not eſteem God. 5 

24 Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

Fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears; 

Tor this the wiſe are ever on their guard, 
For unforeſeen, they jay, is unprepar'd. 


* 


Dryden. 


2. Not made fit for the dreadful moment 


of departure. | 
1 would not kil-thy unprepared ſpirit ; 
No, heavens forefend! Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
My unprepar'd and unrepenting breath 
Was ſnatch'd away by the ſwift hand of death. 
* Roſcommon. 
UNPREPA'REDNESS. . . State of being 
unprepared, | 
I believe my innocency, and «rpreparedneſs to 
aſſert my rights and honour, make me the moſt 
. guilty in their eſteem, who would not ſo eaſily 
have declared a war againſt me, if I had firſt aſ- 
ſaulted them. King Charles. 
UnyRE POSSE SSED. adj, Not prepoſſeſſed; 
not preoccupied by notions. 
The unprepoſſiſſed on the one hand, and the 
well-diſpoſed on the other, are affected with a due 
fear of theſe things. South. 
It finds the mind naked, and unprepaſſeſſed with 
any former notions, and ſo eafily and inſenſibly 
gains upon the aſſent. South. 
UxNPRE'SSED. adj. 
1. Not preſſed. 7] 
Have I my pillow left unpreſs'd in Rome? Shak. 
In theſe ſoft ſhades, unpreſs'd by human feet, 
Thy happy Phenix keeps his balmy ſeat. Tickel. 
2. Not inforced. | £0 
They left not any error in government unmen- 


tioned, or unpreſſed with the ſharpeſt and moſt pa- 


Clarendon. 
Nor claiming 


thetical expreſſions. 
UNPRETE"NDING. ai. 
any diſtinctions. 

Bad writers are not ridiculed, becauſe ridicule 
ought to be a pleaſure, but to undeceive and vin- 
dicate the honeſt and unpretending part of mankind 
from impoſition. Pope. 

UnPREVAILING. adj. Being of no force. 

Throw to earth this unprevailing woe. 

3 Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
UNPREVENTED. adj. 
1. Not previouſly hindered. 


A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you down, 


If unprevented, to your timeleſs grave. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Not preceded by any thing. 
Thy grace 
Comes unprevented, unimplor'd, unſought. Milton. 
UNnePeRI'NCELY, adj. Unſuitable to a 
prince. : 
could not have given my enemies greater ad- 
vantages, than by ſo unprincely an inconſtancy. 
. King Charles, 
UNnPRI'NCIPLED. adj, Not ſettled in 
tenets or opinions. | | 
I do not think my ſiſter ſo to ſeek, 
Or ſo «principled in virtue's book, ' 
As that the ſingle want of light and noiſe 
Could tir the conſtant mood of her calm thoughts. 
SY. Milton. 
Others betake them to ſtate affairs, with ſouls 
. ſo unprincipled in virtue and true generous breed- 
ing, that flattery, and court ſhifts, and tyrannous 
aphoriſms, appear to them the higheſt points of 
wiſdom, | Milton cn Education. 
UN PRINTED. 24/. Not printed. 
-  Defer it, till you have finiſhed theſe that are yet 
b unprinted. . ; Pope. 


| UN? 
Unyxr'saBLB. adj, Not value; nog 


eſtimation, 
A baubling veſſel was he captain of, 
For ſhallow draught and bulk unpriſable, Shake | 
Unrxr1"s0NED. adj, Set free from cou 
finement, | 5 
Several deſires led parts away 
Water declin'd with wa the 9 did ſtay; 
Fire roſe, and each from other but untieg 
Themſelves unpriſon d were and puriſied. R 
Unyr1"zZED. adj. Not valued. 
Not all the dukes of wat*riſh Burgundy 
Can buy this anprix d, precious maid of me. Shak 
UnyROCLAIMED. adj. Not notified by 
a publick declaration, 
The Syrian king, who to ſurprize 
One man, aſſaſſin-like, had levied war, 
War unproclaim d. Milton's Paradiſ Lf, 
UnPROFA'NED. adj. Not violated, 
Unſpoil'd ſhall be her arms, and unprefat d 
Her holy limbs with any human hand; 
And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. 


Derry 


p Dry, 
UnPROFITABLE, adj, Uſeleſs; ſerving 
no purpoſe. 

The church being eaſed of unprefitable laboutz, 
needful offices may the better be attended. Ifcoler. 
Should he reaſon with unprofitable talk? 

| ab, xv, z. 
My ſon Oneſimus I have begotten Eng, ; 
which in time paſt was to thee 27H, but 
now profitable to thee and me. Philemen, 11. 
They receive aliment ſufficient, arfd yet nv more 
than they can well digeſt ; and withal ſweat cut 
the coarleſt and wnprefitableſt juice. 
Bacon's Natural! Hifrg, 
It is better to fall honourably, than to umme 
in an wnprofitable and unglorious life. L'Eftranze, 
Then they, who brothers” better claim diſowa, 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre ſold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dad 
With ſhame and ſorrow fill'd, 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. =—Dryca. 
An ox that waits the coming blow, 
Old and unprofitable to the plough. Dyyder. 
With tears ſo tender, 
As any heart, but only her's, could move; 
Trembling before her bolted doors he ſtood, 
And there pour'd out th' unprofitable flood, Dryc. 


UnyRO'FITABLENESS. 2, / Uſeleſſnels 
| We are ſo perſuaded of the «nprefitablents oi 
your ſcience, that you can but leave us where you 
find us; but if you ſucceed, you increaſe the num- 
ber of your party. Addiſn. 


UnyR0'FITABLY. adv. Uſeleſsly; with 


out advantage. 
I ſhould not now unprofitably ſpend 
Myſelf in words, or catch at empty hope, ; 
By airy ways, for ſolid certainties. Ber e. 
Our country's caule, 
That drew our ſwords, now wreſts em vr d 
hands, | 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 8 
Unprefitably ſhed. : Addiſon's Can. 
UN PROTPIT ED. adj. Having no gain. 
Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, . 
Rather than make unprofited return. Sbabe ct. 
UxROLTFICk. adj, Barren; not Po. 
ductive. 

Great rains drown many inſects, an 
eggs «nprolifick, or deſtroy them. : 
UnyRroMISING. adj. Giving no a0. 
miſe of excellence; having no 2Pp* 

ance of value. 3 

If he be naturally liſtleſs and dreaming . 

. . . . f the eaſieſt to. 

promiſing diſpofition 1s none 0 13 

dealt with. ä 

An attempt as difficult, and unpromiſing dots 
ceſs, as if he ſhould make the eſſay to f 

ſome new kinds of animals out of 


d render thei! 
Hale. 


materials. 5 Us 2 R0- 


UNP 


n. : ö 112 5 ; 
you imperfect words, with childiſh trips, 


Uxer0'PER, ads 5 
. Not peculiar. _. 

Millions nightly lie in thoſe unpreper beds, 
Which they dare ſwear peculiar. Shakeſp. Othello. 
2. Unfit ; not right. 
UxPpro'PERLY. adu. 
priety; 1 properly. . 

{ kneel before thee, and unproperly 
Shew duty as miſtaken all the while 


Contrarily to pro- 


Uredorrt10Us. adj, Not favourable 
inauſpicious. 15 

'Twas when the dog-ſtar's unpropitious ray 
Smote ev'ry brain, and wither'd ev'ry bay, 
Sick was the ſun. . 
UzpROPO'RTIONED. Adj. 
ſomething elle. 


Give thy thoughts no tongue, | 


Pope. 
Not ſuited to 


UxprOPO'SED. adj. 
The means are anprepos'd. 
Uxryxo'ePED. adj, Not ſupported ; not 
upheld. | 
He lives at random, careleſsly diffus'd, - | 
With languiſh'd head 2 as one paſt hope, 
Abandoned, and by himſelf given over. 
| Milton's Agoniſtes. 
The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves; the nerves no more ſuſtain 
The bulk ; the bulk, unpropp d, falls headlong on 
the plain. Dryden. 
UxPpao'sPEROUS. adj. | improſper, Lat.] 
Unfortunate ; not proſperous. 
The winter had been very unpreſpercus un- 
ſucceſsful to the king. YT PP 0 Handen. 
Nought unprofp'rous ſhall thy ways attend, 
Born with good omens, and with heav'n thy friend. 


Not propoſed. 


Pope. 
ja. UxPro'sPEROUSLY. adv. Unſucceſsfully, 


When a prince fights juſtly, and yet wnproſper- 
%, if he could ſee all thoſe reaſons for which 
God hath ſo ordered it, he would think it the 
moſt reaſonable ling in the world. Taylor. 


de. 


rye: 


del, ſupported; not defended. 


by woefu] experience, they both did learn, that 


5 o torlake the true God of heaven, is to fall into 

2 fuck evils upon the face of the earth, as men, 

Lim. ting — of grace divine, may commit, or, 
urprorefica from above, endure, Hoc ter. 


yith- Uzrno'ver. adj. | 
. Not tried; not known by trial. 
| The land 
[n antique times was ſavage wilderneſs, 
Unpeopled, unmanur'd, unprov'd, unprais'd, 
' Spenſer. 
There I found a freſh unproved knight, 
Whoſe manly. hands imbrued in guilty blood 
Had never been, | Fairy Queen, 
2, Not evinced by argument. 
There is much of what ſhould be demonſtrated 
| left unproved by thoſe chymical experiments. Boyle. 
' UNPROVi'DE. v. a. To diveſt of re- 
ſolution or qualifications ; to unfurnith. 
{ll nt expoſtulate with her, leſt | 
Her. beauty unprovide my mind again. 
1 Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
% 2 perity, inviting every ſenſe 
ay various arts to unprovide my mind; 
N but a Spartan ſpirit can ſuſtain. 
„de thocks of zuch temptations ? 


7. 7 4. 


e, 
m br 


C. 
in. 
ert. 
; pro- 
er thei! 

Hale. 
pro- 
pedl⸗ 


d 2 Southern. 


& to. N 

I. . 45 . %*\ 
2 ot ſecured or qualified by previous 
by meaſures, „ 
produce ee mall! find one that can ſteal wel? O0 
ſenſelelz lan oy thief of two and twenty, or thereabout ; 
Bently: 255 unprouided. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


IPRO 


Urpront unc d, ſlide through my infant lips. Milton. 


Between the child and parent. Shakeſp- Coriolanus. 


Usrnono'UNCED. 4d), Not uttered; not 


4 


Nor any unprofortion'd thought his act. Shakeſps | 
Dryden. | 


UxrroOTE TED. adj, Not protected; not | 


| UnyU'RCHASED. adj. 


no 


UnPeu'RPOSED. adj. 


UNP 
With his p d ſword he charges home 
My — 22 2 
Tears, for a ſtroke foreſeen, afford relief; 
But, unprovided for a ſudden blow, ns 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And petrify with grief. 


Thoſe unprovided of tackling. and victual are 
forced to ſea, 78+ King Charles. 
The ſeditious had neither weapons, order, nor 
counſel ; but, being in all things unprovided, were 
ſlain like beaſts. Hayward, 
Th' ambitious empreſs with her ſon is join'd, 
And, in his brother's abſence, has defign'd | 
The unprovided town to take. Dryden. 


if only fit to dwell in mean minds; ſuch as are 
utterly unprewided of all other natural, moral, or 
ſpiritual abilities. | Spratt. 

Courts are ſeldom #nprevided of perſons under 


rally fall. Swift. 


UnyRovo'keED. adj. Not provoked. 
The teeming earth, yet guiltleſs of the plough, 
And unprever'd, did fruitful ſtores allow. Dryden. 
Let them fyrbear all open and ſecret methods of 
encouraging a rebellion fo deſtructive, and fo un- 


proveked. Addiſ.n. 


UnrRovo'kING. adj. Giving no offence. 

I tabbed him a ſtranger, unproveking, inoffenſive. 

Fleetwword. 

UnyRu'NED. adj. Not cut; not lopped. 
The whole land is full of weeds; . 

Her fruit-trees all unprun'd. Shakeſpeare. 


Unyu'BLICK. adj. 
rally known, or ſeen. 

Virgins muſt be retired and unpublick : for all 
freedom of ſociety is a violence done to virginity, 
not in its natural, but in its moral capacity; that 
is, it loſes part of its ſeverity and ſtrictneſs, by 
publiſhing that perſon, whoſe work is religion, 
whoſe thoughts muſt dwell in heaven. 

Unyu"BLISHED. adj. 


1. Secret ; unknown. | 
All bleſt ſecrets ; 

All you «»publifÞ'd virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears. CShakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. Not given to the publick. 

Apply your care wholly to thoſe which are un- 
publiſhed. Pepe. 
Unevu'NISHED. adj. [impunis, Fr.] Not 


nity. 


ſhalt not be unpuniſbed. Ecclus. viii. 8. 
Divine juſtice will not let oppreſſion go unpu- 


niſped. L'Eſtrange. 
The vent' rous victor march'd unpuniſh'd hence, 
And ſeem'd to boaſt his fortunate offence. Dryden. 
Unbought.. 
Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads, 
And part of what they lent, return t' our gods. 
Denbam. 


UnPU'RGED. adj. 


rified, | 
Is Brutus fick ? 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 
To add unto his ſicknefs ? Shake Julius Ceſar. 
In her viſage round thoſe ſpots, unpurg'd, 
Vapours not yet into her ſubſtance turn d. Milton. 


1. Not freed from recrement. 4 
2. Not cleanſed from ſin. 0 


intentional. 
| Do it, 

Or thy precedent ſervices are all 

But accidents unpurpos d. Shake Ant. and Cleopatra. 


N 


e my arm. Shakeſpeare. | 


True zeal is not a ſolitary, melancholy grace, as 


this character, on whom moſt employ ments natu- | 


Private; not gene- 


Taylor. 


puniſhed ; ſuffered to continue in impu- 


Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou | 


Not purged ;. unpu- 


Unyu'RIFIED. adj. 1 


Our ſinful nation having been long in the fur- | 
nace, is now come out, but urpurified, Decay of Piety. | 


Not. deſigned; not | 


v N 
| Unvunsv'en: 4%. Not purſued.” ' a 


All night the dreadleſs angel apr ſuc 2 
Through heav'n's wide champain held his way. 


L 931 


1 
- 


rottenneſs. £2 | 
Meat and drink laſt longer zzputrified, or un- 
ſoured, in winter than in ſummer. , : 


alkaline ſalt; but, putrified, yields a volatile alkali, 
: 7 il 25 a Arbutbnet. 
Unqua'LiP1gD.: adj. Not fit. 
Till he has denudated himſelf of all theſe in- 
cumbrances, he is utterly unqualified for theſe ago - 
nies. Decay of Piety. 
All the writers againſt chriſtianity, ſince the 
Revolution, have been of the-loweſt rank in regard 
to literature, wit, and ſenſe ; and upon that account 
. wholly unqualified to propagate hereſies, unleſs 
among a people already abandoned. Swift. 
Tories are more hated by the zealous whigs than 
the very papiſts, and as much unqualified for the 
ſmaileſt offices. 7 
To UnquaTLiFy. v. a, To diſqualify 
to diveſt of qualification. | 
Arbitrary power ſo diminiſhes the baſis of the 
female figure, as to unqualify a woman for an even- 
ing walk. a Addiſom. 
Our private misfortunes may ungqualiſy us for 
charity: but reflect, whether they may not have 
been inflicted by God, as a juſt puniſhment of our 
former unmercifulneſs. Atterburys 
Deafneſs unqualifies me for all company. Swift. 


UNQUA'RRELLABLE. adj. Such as can- 
not be impugned. | 
There ariſe unto the examination ſuch fatisfac- 


— —_— A AR 


. 
7 


Pp 


cauſes generally received. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To Unquer'en. v. a To diveſt of the 
_ dignity of queen. | 
0 Embalm me, 

Then lay me forth; although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shak, 

Un QUE NCHABLE. adj. Unextinguith- 

able. 


quenchable. Bacon. 


The people on their holidays, 


The criminal's penitence may have numbered 
him among the ſaints, when our unretracted un- 
charitableneſs may ſend us to unguenchable flames. 

8 Government of the Tongue. 

Our love of God, our unquenchable defires to pro- 
mote our well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, 
ſhould take the chief place in our zeal. 4.» 

x Spratt's Sermons 


UnqQue'NCHABLENESS. #./. Unextin- 


guiſhableneſs. 
I was amazed to ſee the unquenchableneſs of this. 
fire. 


Hakenoill, 
UnqQuUE'NCHED. adj... | 
1. Not extinguiſhed, | 
| We have heats of dungs, and of lime wnguenched. 
: : | | Bacon. 
2. Not extinguiſhable. 

Sadneſs, or great joy, equally diſſipate the ſpi- 
rits, and immoderate exerciſe in hot air, with un. 
quenched thirſt. 
UnqQue'STIONABLE. adj. 
1. Indubitable ; not to be doubted. 

The duke's carriage was ſurely noble through» 
out; of unguęſtionable courage in himſelf, and rather 
fearful of tame than danger. Motton. 

One reaſon that mathematical demonſtrations- 
are uncontroverted, is, becauſe intereſt hath no 
place in. thoſe #ngqueſtionable verities. 


There is an ungugſtionable magnificence in every 
part of Paradiſe Loſt, Aadiſen. 
2. Such as cannot bear to be queitiozed 

| without. 


4 


We repreſent wildfires burning in water and an- 


. 7 18 * 7 5 5 f 
ö | „ Unyv*rRIFIED. ach. Not corrupted by 
2. Not furniſhed ; not previouſly ſupplied. 


— 


Bacon: Natural Hifery. | 
No animal tried, being burnt, yields atiy 


tory and unguarrelable reaſons, as may confirm the 


Impetuous, inſolent, anguencbable. Milt. Agoniſtess 


Arbutbnot. 


Glanwille's Scepſie 
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without impatience: this ſeems to be che 


meaning here. 
What were his marks 

——A lean cheek, which you have not; an un- 
gueſtionable ſpirit, which you have not. Shakeſp. 

Unque'sTIONABLY. adv. Indubitably ; 
without doubt. 

If the fathers were unqueſtionably of the houſhold 
of faith, and all to do good to them; then cer- 
tainly their children cannot be ſtrangers in this 
houſhold. Spratt. 

St. Auſtin was ungufticnably a man of parts, but, 
interpofing in a controverſy where his talent did 
not lie, ſhewed his zeal againſt the antipodes to 
very ill purpoſe. Burnct. 

UnqQue'sTIONED. ad. 
1. Not doubted ; paſſed without doubt. 

Other relations in good authors, though we do 
not poſitively deny, yet have they not been angue/- 
tiencd by ſome. Brawn. 

2. Indiſputable; not to be oppoſed. 

It did not pleaſe the gods, who inſtruct the people; 

And their «nquetion'd pleaſures muſt be ſerv'd. 
Ben Fonſon. 
3. Not interrogated ; not examined. 

She mutt'ring pray'rs, as holy rites ſhe meant, 

Through the divided crowd #:queion'd went. Dryd. 
Unqui'ck. adj. Motionleſs; not alive. 
His ſenſes droop, his ſteady eyes ungrick z 
And much he ails, and yet he is not luck, 
Daniels Civil War. 
UN GUCK EN ED. adj. Not animated; not 
ripened to vitality. 
Every fetus bears a ſecret hoard, 
With ſleeping, unexpanded iliue ſtor d; 
Which num'rous but «nguicken'd progeny 
Claſp'd and enwrapp'd withia each other lie, 
Blackmore, 
UnqurerT. adj, [inquiet, Fr. inguictus, 
Latin.] | 
1. Moved with perpetual agitation ; not 
calm; not ſtill. 


From grammatick flats and ſhallows, they are 


on the ſudden tranſported to be toſiad and tur- 
moiled with their unballaſted wits, in fathomleſs 
and unguiet depths of controverſy. ilton. 
2. Diſturbed; full of perturbation; not at 


Ccace. 
Go with me to church, and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend; 
For never ſhall you lie by Portia's fide 
With an anguiet ſoul. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Thy love hopeful to regain, 
From thee I will not hide 
What thoughts in my unguiet breaſt are ris'n. 


Milton. 
3. Reſtleſs ; unſatisfied. 
| She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring ; 


A vain, ungquiet, glitt'ring, wretched thing. Pope. 
Mirth from company is but a fluttering, unguiet 
motion, that beats about the breaſt for a few mo- 
ments, and after leaves it empty. Pope. 
Unqur'tTLY, adv. Without reſt, 
Who's there beſides foul weather 
One minded like the weather, moſt 
Unrquictly. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
UnqQu1i'eTNESS. 2. / 
1. Want of tranquillity. 
Thou, like a violent ncite, cam'ſt ruſhing in, 
And mak' it them wake and ſtart to new wnguict- 
neſs. Denham. 
2. Want of peace, 


It is moſt enemy to war, and moſt hateth wr- | 


_ quietneſs. Spenſer. 
3. Reſtleſſneſs; turbulence. 
What pleaſure can there be in that eſtate, 
Which your unguietneſs has made me hate? Dry. 
4. Perturbation ; uneaſineſs. 
Is my lord angry ?—— 
He went hence but now, 


And certainly in ſtrange unguietneſs, Shak, Otbello. 


UNR 
F 

From inordinate love, and vain fear, comes all 

unquictnefs of ſpirit, and diſtraction of our ſenſes. 
DRE Taylor. 
1 adj. Not poured from the 
ees. | 
Rack the one veſſel from the lees, and pour the 

lees of the racked veſſel into the ant acted veſſel. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtcry. 
UNRA'KED. adj. Not thrown together and 
covered. Uſed only of fires. | 


Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap: 
Where fires thou find' ſt urrak'd, and hearchs un- 


: ſwept, 
There pinch the maids. 5 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
UNnRA'NSACKED. adj, Not pillaged. 


He gave that rich city for a prey unto his ſol- 
diers, who left ncither houſe nor corner thereof vn- 
ranſacked. Knolles. 

UN RAN SOME D. adj. Not ſet free by pay- 
ment for liberty. 

Unranſem'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair, 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. | 

Pepe's Iliad, 


To Unra'veL. v. a. 
1. To diſentangle; to extricate ; to clear. 
He has wunravellcd the ſtudied cheats of great 
artificers, | Fell. 
There wunrawc all 
This dark deſign, this myſtery of fate. 
Addiſon's Cato. 

With Machiavelian ſagacity thou unravelledft 

intrigues of ſtate, | Avrbuthn. 
2. To diſorder ; to throw out of the pre- 
ſent order. 

How can any thing ſucceed well with people that 
are to be pleaſed with nothing, unleſs the ball of the 
univerſe may be unravelled, and the laws of Provi- 
dence reverled ? | L'Eftrange. 

- O the traytor's name 
I'll know it; Iwill: art ſhall be conjur'd for it, 
And nature all znravell d. Dryden and Lee's Ocdipus. 

So prophane and ſceptical an age takes a pride in 
unravciling all the received principles of reaſon and 
religions : Tillotſon. 

3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 

The ſolution or «nrave/ling of the intrigue com- 
mences, when the reader begins to ſee the doubts 
cleared up. : Pope. 

Thus ſupernaturally is the plot brought to per- 
fection; nor is the Anravelling of it leſs happily 
imagined, Shakeſpeare Illuſtrated. 

UN RATZORED. adj, Unſhaven, 
As ſmooth as Hebe's their unrazor'd lips. Milt. 
UnRE'ACHED. adj. Not attained, | 
Labour with unequal force to climb 
That lofty hill, zzreach'd by former time. Dryd. 
UnRE'aD. adj. 


1. Not read ; not publickly pronounced. 
| Theſe books are ſafer and better to be left pub- 
lickly unread. Hooker. | 
His muſe had ftary'd, had not a piece unread, | 
And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. Dryd. | 
2. Untaught ; not learned in books, Wi 
Uncertain whoſe the narrower ſpan, 
The clown unread, or half-read gentleman. Dryd. 
UxrEaDiINEss. 2. . | 
1. Want of readineſs ; want of prompt- | 
neſs, | N | 
This impreparation and wnreadineſs when they 
find in us, they turn it to the ſoothing up of 
themſelves in that accurſed fancy. Hooker, 
2. Want of preparation. 
Nothing is ſo great an enemy to tranquillity, 
and a contented ſpirit, as the amazement and con- 
fuſions of urreadincſs and inconſideration. 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


UnRE'aDY. 24, 
1. Not prepared; not fit. 
The fairy knight 
Departed thence, albe his wounds wide, 


8 
. UNR 
How now, my lords? wha : 
? t all unread, ſo? , 
2. Not prompt; not quick, n 
From a temperate inactivity, we 
put in execution the ee of ease ? 
content in every ſpecies of truth, 2 
ſnadow thereof. | 
3. Awkward ; ungain. 
Young men, in the conduct 
treme remedies at firſt, and, 


all errors, will not acknowled 
like an anready horſe, that will 


1 
We embrace the 


Prrur. 


of actions, uſe ex. 
that which double 
ge or retract them; 
neither ſtop ner tire, 


” * 
Unreal. adj, Unſubſtanti 
only appearance, 
Hence, terrible ſhadow ! 
Unreal mock'ry, hence! Shakeſpeare's A4. 
I ih pain 
Voyag'd the urrcal vaſt unbounded deey 
Of horrible confuſion. = Milten's Paradif L, 
UNRE"A9ONA4BLE. at, 
1. Exorbitant ; claiming or inſiſi 
more than is fit. 

Since every language is fo full of its own pro- 
prieties, that what is beautiful in one, is often br 
barous in another, it would be rrenſeralle to lm! 
a tranſlator to the narrow compaſs of his author's 
words. "Dryden's Preface to Oris. 

My intention in prefixing your name, is not to 
deſire your protection of the following papers, which 
I take to be a very unreaſcrable requeſt; fince, b. 
being inſcribed to you, you cannot recomme; 5 
them without ſcme tuſpicion of partiality. 

Sevift's Progett for the Advancemen: of Rel gur, 
2. Not agreeable to reaſon, 

No reaton known to us; but that there is 9 
reaſon thereof, 1 judge moſt wnreaſenable tu iin. 
gine. Herde 

It is anreaſcnable for men to be judges in the.r 
own caſes; ſelf-love will make men partial t9 
themſelves and their friends. ach 

She entertained many unrenſcrable prejudice; 
againſt him, before ſhe was acquainted with |; 
perſonal worth. Addi 

3. Greater than is fit; immoderate. 

Thoſe that place their hope in another wor! 
have, in a great meaſure, conquered dread of death, 
and unreaſonable love of life.  Anertary, 

UNRE"AS0NABLENESS. 7. % 


1. Exorbitance ; exceſſive demand. 

The unreaſorablencſs of their propoſitions is 27! 

more evident, than that they are not the joint co 

| fires of the major number. King Ci ane. 

A young univerſity diſputant was complaining 

of the unrcaſonableneſs of a lady, with wivm e 
was engaged in a point of controverſ. 

Addiſon's Freev:.cire 

2. Inconſiſtency with reaſon. | : 

The wnreaſenableneſs and preſumption of these 

that thus project, have not ſo much as a thoug"'s 

all their lives long, to advance fo far as att71tios 


mn. Nas 


Bars, 
al; har ing 


1 
bt, 


ag on 


* 


UN RE ASONABLY. adv. 
1. In a manner contrary to reaſon. 
2. More than enough. _ 35 
I'll not over the threſhold, till my lord return 
from the wars,—Fye! you confine yourtelf na 
unrcaſenably. 8. 7750 " 
To UnRE AVE. v. a, [now wnrave! ; om 
un, and reave, or ravel: pom 
ſame with rive, to tear, Or * alu! 
der.] To unwind; to diſentangle. 
Penelope, for her Ulyfles' ſake, ; 
Devis'd 2 web her wooers to deceive ; 
In which the work that ſhe all day 
The ſame at night ſhe did »nreave- 
UnzzBAaTED. adj. Not blunted. | 
A number of . fencers try it out W. e. 
ſwords. : . nd 
UxzimfBU KABLE. adj. Obnoxtous to 


cenſure. 5 t. urrcbal- 
Keep this commandment Cb. 175 . 


did make. 
Fe S 2 


Not throughly heal'd, #nready were to ride. Spenſ. | 
= 


able, until the appearing of _— RECE 1VED- 


UNR 


UxRzcCE LIVED. Adj. Not received, 


Where the ſigns andſ acraments of his grace are | 


not, through contempt, unreceived, or received with 

contempt, they really give what they promiſe, and 

arg what they fignity» > Hooker, 
UxRECLATMED. ad. . 


1. Not tamed. : 
A ſavageneſs of unreclaimed blood, g 
Of general aſtault. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


2. Not reformed. 


This is the moſt favourable treatment a ſinner 
can hope fer, who continues nreclaimed by the | 


goodnels of God. Rogers, 


UxRECONCH LABLE. 44%. 
|. Not to be appeaſed ; implacable. 
Let me lament, 
That our ſtars, wrreconcilable, ſhould have divided 
Our equalneſs to this. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clecpatra. 
2. Not to be made conſiſtent with. 
He had many infirmities and fins, wnreconcilable 
with perfect righteouſneſs. Hammond 's Prat. Cat. 
UxxECONCIL ED. adj, Not reconciled. 
If you bethink yourſelf of any crime 
Urretencild as yet to heav'n and grace, 
$ \licit for it ſtraight. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
UxAECOCRDED. adj, Not kept in re- 
membrance by publick monuments. 
Unrecorded left through many an age, 
Worthy t' have not remain'd fo long unſung. Milt. 
The great Antilocus ! a name 


Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pope's Odyſſey. | 


UzzgcoUNTED. adj. 

related, | 

This is yet but young, and. may be left 

To ſome ears unrecounted, 

UxkECRUITABLE, adj. Incapable of re- 
pairing the deficiencies of an army. 

Empty and wrrecruitable colonels of twenty men 
in a company. Milton on Education. 

UxzecURING. adj. Irremediable. 
I tound her ftraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herſelf z as doth the deer, 
That hath receiv'd ſome unrecuring wound. Shak, 
UxRepuceD, adj, Not reduced. 

The earl divided all the reſt of the Iriſh coun- 
tiles, unreduced, into ſhires. Davies's Ireland. 
UA RTO RMABLE. adj. Not to be put 

into a new form. 

The rule of faith is alone unmoveable and un- 
reſermable; to wit, of believing in one only God 
omnipotent, creator of the world, and in his ſon 
Telus Chriſt, born of the virgin Mary. 

X Hammond s Fundamentals. 
UxREFORMED. adj, 


1. Not amended ; not corrected. 

This general revolt, when overcome, produced a 
general reformation of the Iriſhry, which ever be- 
tore had been unreformed. Davies's Ireland. 

We retain the Julian conſtitution of the year, 
wre/crmed, without conſideration of the defective 
minutes. Holder. 

2. Not brought to newneſs of life. 

if he may believe that Chriſt died for him, as 
now he is an wwreformed Chriſtian, then what needs 
he reformation ? | Hammond. 

Unhumbleg, unrepentant, anreform d. Milton. 

UxREFRa"CTED. adj, Not refracted. 

The ſun's circular image is made by an wnre- 

Fa beam of light. Newtors Opticks. 
Uxarrne ned, adj, Not cheered ; not 
relieved. SOLE 

Its ſymptoms are a ſpontaneous laſſitude, being 
Arrefreſped by ſleep. Arbuthnot. 

UsxEGA'RDED, adj, Not heeded; not 
reſpected; neglected. 


We ever by his might 


Not told; not 


Had thrown to ground the unregarded right. Spenſ. 


| 


Doft ſee, how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paſſes ? 
There was a time when I did yow 


To that alone; but mark the fate of faces. Spck. 


v 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. > 


| 


| The ſoul may ſuffer mortal fleſh again. 


UNR 
On the cold earth lies th* anregardad king; 


Me you have often counſell'd to remove 
My vain purſuit of unregarded love. 

Laws againſt immorality have not been execut- 
ed, and proclamations to inforce them are wholly 
unregarded. Seoift. 
UN RECETXERATE. adj, Not brought to 
a new life. 
| This is not to be underſtood promiſcuouſly of 
all men, wnregenerate perſons as well as regenerate. 
| Stephens. 
| UnrE"GISTERED. adj. Not recorded, 
Hotter hours, 
Unregiſfter'd in vulgar fame, you have 


> Ps 16 A 


UN REINE D. adj. 
bridle. 
Leſt from thy. flying ſteed unrein'd, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime 
Diſmounted, on the Aleian field I fall. Milton. 
UnRELENTING. adj. Hard; cruel; feel- 
ing no pity. . 
By many hands your father was ſubdued 
But only ſlaughter'd by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. Shak:ſpeares Henry VI. 
Place pitchy barrels on the facal take, 
That ſo her torture may be ſhortened» 
Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts? Shak, 
Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate. Dryd. 
Falſe tears ſhall wet his znrclenting eyes, 
And his glad heart with arttul fighs ſhall heave, 
Smith. 
Ur RELIEVABLE. adj, Admitting no ſuc- 
COUP, 
As no degree of diſtreſs is unrelicvabie by his 
power, to no extremity of it is inconſiſtent with his 
compaſſion. 
UNnRELIEVED. adj. 
1. Not ſuccoured. 
The goddeſs griev'd, 
Her favour'd hoſt ſhould periſh anreliev d. Dryd. 
2. Not eaſed. 
The uneaſineſs of wnrelieved thirſt is not leſſened 


by continuance, but grows the more unſupportable. 
| Boyle. 


Not reſtrained by the 


—_ 


— 


UNREMA'RKABLE, adj. 
1. Not capable of being obſerved. 

Our underſtanding, to make a complete notion, 
muſt add ſomething elſe to this fleeting and wnre- 
markeble ſuperficies, that may bring it to our ac- 
quaintance. ; Digby. 

2, Not worthy of notice. 
UnREME DIABLE, adj. 
remedy. 

He to handled it, that it rather ſeemed he had 
more come into a defence of an unremediable mil- 
chief already committed, than that they had dene 
it at firſt by his conſent. Sidney. 

UnREME MBERED. adj. Not retained in 
the mind; not recollected. 

I cannot paſs anremembered their manner of diſ- 
guifing the thafts of chimnies in various faſhions, 
whereof the nobleſt is the pyramWal. 

Wettin's Arxcbitecture. 
UnREME MBERING. adj. Having no me- 
mory. - - -- 
That, unrememb'ring of its former pain, 


Admitting no 


Dryden. 
UNnREME MBRANCE. 7. /. Forgetfulneſs 3 
want of remembrance. 

Some words are negative in their original lan- 
guage, but ſeem poſitive, becauſe the negation is 
unknown ; as amneſty, an unremembrancey or ge- 
neral pardon. | Watts's Logick. 

UnREMOVEABLE. adj. Not to be taken 
away. 5 
Never was there any woman, that with more 


unremwveable determination gave herſelf to love, | 


A headleſs carcaſs, and a namelels thing. Denham. | 
Dryden. 


Luxuriouſly pick'd out. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopat. | 


Boyle. | 


after ſhe had once ſet before her mind the worthr- 
neſs of Amphialus. Sidney. 
N You. know the fiery quality of the duke, 


How «nremovecable and fixt he is 
In his own courſe, Shakeſpeare. 
UnRrEMO'VEABLY. adv, In a manner 
that admits no removal. | 
| His diſcontents are unremoveably coupled to his 
nature. Sbaleſpeare. 
UNREMOCVED. adj. | 
1. Not taken away. 
Ir is impoſſible, where this opinion is imbibed 
and unremeoved, to found any convincing argument. 
Hammeord. 
We could have had no certain proſpect of his 
happineſs, while the laſt obſtacle was anremoved. 
Dryder's Virgil. 
2. Not capable of being removed. 


Like Teneriff or Atlas urremuw!d. Milton. 


| compenſated. _ 
Hadſt thou full pow'r 

To meaſure out his torments by thy will; 

Yet what couldſt thou, tormentor, hope to gain ? 

Thy lots continues, unrepaid by pain. Dryden. 
UNREPE'ALED. adj. Not revoked ; not 

abrogated. 

When you are pinched with any unrepealed act 
of parliament, you declare you will not be obliged 
by it, | Drydene 

Nature's law, and unrepeal d command, 
That gives to lighter things the greateſt height. 
Blackmores 
UxREPENTED. adj, Not expiated by 
penitential ſorrow. 

They are no fit ſupplicants to ſeek his mercy in 
the behalf of others, whoſe own unrepented fins 
provoked his juſt indignation. Hocker. 

If 1, vent'ring to diſpleaſe 

God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind: which in his jealouſy 
Shall never, anrepented, find forgiveneſs. 
Milton's Ageniftets 
As in wnrepented fin ſhe died, 
Doom' d to the ſame bad place, is puniſh'd for her 
ride. 

With what confuſion will he hear all his ure- 

pented fins produced before men and angels! Regers. 


UNREPE'NTING. | adj, Not repenting 
UxREPETNTAN T. I not penitent 3 not 
ſorrowful for ſin. 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who treed, as to their antient patrimony, 
Unhumbled, unrepentant, unreform'd, 
Headlong would follow? Milton's Par. Regainad. 
My unprepar'd and unrepenting breath 
Was ſnatch'd away by the ſwift hand of death. 
Reſcomme n. 


All his arts reveal, 
From the firſt moment of bis vital breath, | 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 
Nor tyrants fierce, that urrepenting die, 
E'er felt ſuch rage as thou. Pope's Rape of the Lock, 
UnREPI'NING. adj. Not peeviſhly com- 
plaining. | 
Barefoot as ſhe trod the flinty pavement, 
Her footſteps all along were mark*d with blood; 
Yet filent on ſhe paſs'd, and unrepining. Rowes 
UNREPLE NISHED. adj. Not filled. 
Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out 
of the unrepleniſhed ſpace. Boyle, 
UnNREPRIEVABLE. ad;. Not to be re- 
ſpited from penal death. | 
Within me is a hell; and there the poiſon 
Ts, as a fiend, confin'd, to tyrannize 
In «nreprievable condemned blood. : 

. ' Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
UNREPRO'ACHED: adj, Not upbraided ; 
not cenſured. MR 

Sir John Hotham, unreproached, uncurſed by any 
imprecation of mine, pays his head, Xing Charles. 


 UnzEPRO'VRe 


UN REA TTD. adj, Not recompenſed ; not 
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Dryden. 
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blame. 5 8 
You hath he reconciled, to preſent you holy, 
unblameable, and unreproveable in his fight. 
Coloſſians, i. 22+ 
UxxETRO“ VID. adj. 


— 


Uxxuyro'veaBLE. adj, Not liable to Ungzzr's 


Chriſtians have their churches, and unreproved 


. exercilc of religion. 
2. Not liable to cenſure. 
The antique world, in his firſt flow'ring youth, 
With gladſome thanks, and unreproved truth, 
The gifts of ſovereign bounty did embrace. Spenſ. 
If I give thee honour due, | 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, | 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleaſures free. Milton, 


Unreyv'oxanT. adj. Not oppoſite. 
When ſcripture doth yield us natural laws, what 
parcicular order is thereunto moſt agreeable ; when 
poſitive, which way to make laws unrepugnant un- 
to them, Hooker. 


UnrEPUTABLE. adj. Not creditable. 


Sandys's Fourney, 


When we ſee wiſe men examples of duty, we | 


are convinced that piety is no anreputable qualifica- 
tion, and that we are not to be athamed of our 
virtue, | Rogers, 


UnrEqQuE'STED. adj. Not aſked, 
With what ſecurity can our embaſſadors go, un- 
requeſted of the Turkiſh emperor, without his ſafe 
conduct? Knolles. 


Uv R EGI TABLE. adj. Not to be reta- 
liated. 

Some will have it that all mediocrity of folly is 
fooliſh, and becauſe an unrequitable evil may enſue, 
an indifferent convenience muſt be omitted. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
So wnrequitable is God's love, and ſo inſolvent 
are we, that that love vaſtly improves the benefit, 
by which alone we might have pretended to ſome 
ability of retribution. Boyle. 


UnrEss NTED, adj. Not regarded with 


anger. 

The failings of theſe holy perſons paſſed not un- 
reſented by God; and the ſame ſcripture which in- 
forms us of the fin, records the puniſhment. Rogers. 

UR ESE RVE D. 44). 8 
1. Not limited by any private convenience. 

The piety our heavenly Father will accept, 
muſt conſiſt in an entire, unreſerved obedience to 
his commands; fince whoſoever offends in one 
precept, is guilty of the whole law. Rogers, 

2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. 
UNRESERVEDLY. adv. 
1. Without limitations. 

I am not to embrace abſolutely and zxreſerved!y 

the opinion of Ariſtotle, Boyle. 
2. Without concealment ; openly. | 

I know your friendſhip to me is extenſive; and 
it is what I owe to that friendihip, to open my 
mind unreſervediy to you. Pepe. 

UnrESERVEDNESS. 2. /, 


4 


1. Unlimitedneſs; frankneſs; largeneſs. 


The tenderneſs and wnreſervedne/s of his love 
made him tkink thoſe his. friends, or enemies, 
that were ſo to God, | Boyle. 


8. Openneſs; frankneſs. ; | 


I write with more unreſervedzeſs than ever man 
wiote. Pape. 
Unxzes1'srTeD. adj. 


1. Not oppoſed. 


The ztherial ſpaces are perfectly fluid; they 
neither aſſiſt nor retard the planets, which roll 
through as free and unrgſiſted as if they moved in a 
vacuum. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Reſiſtleſs; ſuch as cannot be oppoſed. 
Thoſe gods, whoſe unrefifted might 
Hath ſent me to theſe regions void of light. Dryd. 
What wonder then, thy hairs ſhould feel 
The conquering force of unre/ifted reel? Pope. 
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makiog reſiſtance. | 

The ſheep was factific'd on no pretence, 

But meek and unreſiſting innocence : 

A patient uſeful creature. | Dryden. 
Since the planets move horizontally through the 


no bodies at all, or inconfiderable ones, occur, they 


may preſerve the ſame velocity which the firſt im- | 


pulſe impreſſed, Bentley. 
UNngrESO'LVABLE. adj. Not to be ſolved; 
inſoluble. | 


For a man to run headlong, while his ruin ſtares | 
him in the face, ſtill to preſs on to the embraces | 
of fin, is a problem unreſolvable upon any other | 


ground, but that fin infatuates before it deſtroys. 


South, 


UnREsS0'LVED. adj. 
1. Not determined; having made no re- 


ſolution : ſometimes with /. 

On the weſtern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſſant navy: to our ſhores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 


| Turnus, unreſolv'd of flight, 
Moves tardy back, and juſt recedes from fight. 
Dryden. 
2. Not folved ; not cleared. 
I do not ſo magnify this method, to think it 
will perfectly clear every hard place, and leave no 
doubt unreſolved. Locke. 


Unxeso'LvinG. adj. Not reſolving ; 


not determined. | 
She her arms about her unreſolving huſband 
threw. Dryden. 


UnRESPECTIVE. adj, Inattentive ; tak- 
ing little notice. 
1 will converſe with iron-witted fools, 
And unreſpective boys; none are for me 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. Shakeſp. 


UnRE'sT. 2. . Diſquiet; want of tran- 
quillity ; unquietneſs. Not in uſe. 
Wiſe beheſt, 
Thoſe creeping flames by reaſon to ſubdue, 
Before their rage grew to ſo great unreſt, Spenſcr. 
Repoſe, ſweet gold, for their unreſt, 

That have their alms out of the empreſs' cheſt, 

Shakeſpeare. 

Diſmay'd confuſion all poſſeſs'd 

Th' afflicted troop, hearing their plot deſcry'd : 
Then runs amaz'd diſtreſs, with ſad unreſt, 

To this, to that; to fly, to ſtand, to hide. Daniel. 
Silence, in truth, would ſpeak my ſorrows beſt, 

For deepeſt wounds can leaſt their feelings tell ; 
Yet let me borrow from mine own wnreſt 

But time to bid him, whom I lov'd, farewell. 

Motton. 
Up they roſe, 

As from unreſt; and each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how open'd, and their minds 

How darken'd ! 


UNRESTO'RED. adj. 
1. Not reſtored. 


2. Not cleared from an attainder. 

The fon of an unreſtored traitor has no pretences 
to the quality of his anceſtors. Collier on Duelling. 
UNRESTRA'INED. ad. | 
1. Not confined ; not hindered. 

My tender age in luxury was train'd, 
With idle eaſe and pageants entertain'd ; 
My hours my own, my pleaſures unreſtrain' d. 
: : Dryden. 
2. Licentious ; looſe. 
The taverns he daily doth frequent, 
With unreſtrained, looſe companions. Shakeſpeare. 


| 3. Not limited. 


Were there in this aphoriſm an unreſtrained 
truth, yet were it not reaſonable to infer from a 
caution a non- uſance, or abolition. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours- 


liquid and unręſiſting ſpaces of the heavens, where | 


Unarm'd, and unreſolv'd to beat them back. Shak. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
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recalled. 

The penitence of the crimin 
bered him amongſt the ſaints, 
uncharitableneſs may ſend us te unquenchab! 
flames. Se vernnent ef the T, mas 

Nothing but plain malevolence can Juflif om 
union; malevolence ſhewn in 4 ſingle 9 g. 
unretracted, or in habitual ill-nature, hs 


Collier on F. rierdſtip. 
Not told; not dil. 


TING. adj, Not oppoſing; not]. UxANETIA cTaD: a. Not revoked ; ag 


al may have be 
Me 
when our unreirag.i 


UxREVECALED. adj, 
covered. 

Had ye once ſeen theſe her celeſtial t 

And unrevealed pleaſures, "—_—_ 
Then would ye wonder, and her praiſes ling, 


S 
Dear, fatal name] reſt ever unrovea'; perjer 
Nor paſs theſe lips, in holy ſilence ſeal'g, 


; ; Pepe. 
UNVXEVENOCED. adj. Not revenged, 

So might we die, not envying them that line: 

So would we die, not unrevenged all. 

| Unhonour'd though I am, 

Not unreveng'd that impious act ſhall be. Dryden, 

Great Pompey's ſhade complainsthatwe are fy 

And Scipio's ghoſt walks unreveng d amongi = 

Addis. 

Ux REVEREND. adj, Irreverent; diſte. 

ſpectful. 


See not your bride in theſe unrevrent robes, 


F - "fa, 


Slade paare. 
Fie ! unreverend tongue! to call her bad, 
Whoſe ſov'reignty fo oft thou hat: prefer;'s, 
With twenty thouſand ſoul-confirming oaths, 
: | ' Spal et. 
UnREVERENTLY. adv. Diſreſpedfullj. 
I did wnreverently blame the gods, 
Who wake for thee, though thou ſnore for thyſ:!f, 
Ben Jenſen, 
UnREve'RSED. adj, Not revoked ; not 
repealed, | 
She hath offer'd to the doom, 
Which ꝝnreverſed ſtands in effectual force, 
A ſea of melting tears. Shakeſprare, 


UxREvO“K ED. adj, Not recalled. 
Hear my decree, which unrevsk'd (hall _ 

; Iters 
UnNREWA'RDED. adj, Not rewarded; not 


recompenſed. | 
Providence takes care that good offices may net 

paſs unrewwarded. DES L'Eftranges 
Since for the common good I yield the tar, 

My private loſs let grateful Greece repar; 

Nor anrewwarded let your prince complain, 

That he alone has fought and bled in vain. Pyr. 


To UN RIT D DLE. v. a. To ſolve an enig- 
ma; to explain a problem. 
Some kind power unriddle where it lien, 
Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes Suck'rge 
The Platonick principles will not urvidd ie 
doubt. | Glanvi' 
A reverſe often clears up the paſſage of 2" 2 
poet, as the poet often ſerves to uxridaie the 25 
verſe. | : 4 Addex. 
Unr1D1cuJ.0Us. adj, Not ridiculous. 
If an indifferent and unridiculcus object 585 
draw this auſtereneſs unto a ſmile, rs cou. 
with etuity reſiſt proper motives there. 
EY : : Brown's Fulgor E11i% 
| . * 
To Uner's, v. a. To ſtrip of the tackle 
Rhodes is the ſovereign of the ſea n __ 
Their ſhips unrigg d, and ſpent their wn fone 


UnzI car. adj. Wrong. In Spezi, ts 
word ſhould perhaps be «ntg#t- 1 
What in moſt Engliſh writers uſcth e 
and as it were unrigbt, in this ee. eee, . 
i d. and ſtrongly trufteo up ee, 
e | Spenſer*s Gl to Kalend:ns 


Shew that thy judgment is not ach 1 


Uxx1'caT- 


— 
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brxronrrovs. adj, Unjuft 
finful ; bad. = 
Octavius here lept into his room, 
And it uſurped by unrigbteous doom; 
But he his title juſtify'd by might. 
Within à month 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrigbteous tears 
Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 
She married — Oh moſt wicked ſpeed! Shakeſp. 
Let the wicked man forſake his way, and the 
urrightecus man his thoughts, and let him return 


. unto the Lord. Laiab, lv. 
Us 1 GHTEOUSLY. adv. Unjuſtly; wic- 
kedly ; ſinfully. 
For them 
Their foes a deadly Shibboleth deviſe : 
0 By which unrigbteouſiy it was decreed, 
| That none to truſt or profit ſhould ſucceed, 
* ho would not ſwallow firſt a pois' nous wicked 
weed. Dryden. 
| A man may fall undeſervedly under publick dif- 
v. grace, or is anrighteouſly oppreſled. Collier on Pride. 
UxRTOHTEOUSNESS. 2. / Wickedneſs; 
8 injuſtice, + 
ts Our Romaniſts can no more abide this propo- 
Y ſition converted, than themſelves. All fin, ſay 
iz ther, is a tranſgreſſion of the law; but every trant- 
- ereftion of the law is not ſin. The apoſtle, there- 
fore, turns it for us: all anrightecuſneſs, ſays he, is 
fin ; but every tranſgreſſion of the law is zurigbte- 
2 4b, faith Auſtin upon this place. Hall. 
Some things have a natural deformity in them, 
as perjury, perfidioutneſs, wnrighteouſneſs, and in- 
graritude. Tillotſon. 
ah; Uxa1"GHTFUL., adj, Not rightful ; not 
, jult. | 
2 Thou, which know'ſt the way 
'f, To plant wrrightful kings, wilt know again 
ſin To pluck him headlong from th' uſurped throne. 
not ä Shakeſpeare. 
T:UxR1'NnG. v. a. To deprive of a ring. 
Be forc'd to Impeach a broken hedge, 
And pigs unring'd at viſ. franc. pledge. Hudib. 
are, 7: Ux RIP, V, As [ This word is im- 
proper, there being no difference be- 
tween r/þ and unrip, and the negative 
particle 15 therefbre of no force ; yet it 
; is well authoriſed. ] . To cut open. 
4 : Like a traitor 
Didſt break that vow, and, with thy treacherous 
3k blade, 
Urrip'dft the bowels of thy ſov'reign's ſon. Shak. 
He could not now, with his honour, ſo «nrip, and 
puta lye upon all that he had ſaid and done before, 
Pope, as to deliver him up. Bacen's Henry VII. 
Ms We are angry with ſearchers when they break 
open trunks, and unrip packs, and open ſealed let- 
| ters, 8 5 Taylor. 
Ft . Cato well obſerves, that friendſhip ought not to 
* 1 e urripped, but unititched, Collier. 
90 fs NRI PE, adj. 
n ld I. Immature ; not fully concocted. 
jo re Purpoſe is of violent birth, but poor validity; 
PR Which now, like fruits unripe, ſticks on the tree, 
us. But fall unſhaken when they mellow be. Shakeſps 
-ovld In tis northern tract, our hoarſer throats 
coul! Utter «rripe and ill-conſtrained notes. Waller. 
2. Not ſeaſonable; not yet proper. 
rears He, fix'd his un ipe vengeance to detor, 
ckle. Sought not the garden, but retir'd unſeen 
re; To broo4 in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen. Dryden. 
84 3. Too early, 5 | 
wa : Who hath not heard of the valiant, wiſ-, and 
: this Ju Doritaus, whoſe unripe death doth yet, ſo many 
Lars lince, draw tears from virtuous eyes? Sidney. 
ok NRIPENED. adj. Not matured, 
rounde Were you with theſe, you'd ſoon forget. 
gethers „ nen d beauties of the north. Add. Cato. 
lende Csslesxkss. 1. J. Immaturity; want 
vt npenels, TY 
e, . The ipeneſs or unripeneſs of the 
„ 9 occaſion muſt 
'GaT* der de well weighed ; 


„ wicked; 


Spenſer. 


UNR ULY. adj. Turbulent ; ungovernable; 


UNR 


reus, with his hundred h 
UNRIVALTED. adj. 
1. Having no competitor. 


Honour forbid ! at whoſe unriwall'd ſhrine 
Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all our ſex reſign. Pope. 


2. Having no peer or equal. 


To UN ROL. v. a, To open what is rolled 
or convolved. | 


ds. Bacon. 


: O horror! 
The queen of nations from her ancient ſeat 
Is ſunk for ever in the dark abyſs; 
Time has anrolPd her glories to the laſt, 
And now clos'd up the volume. Dryd. All fer Lowe. 
UnRoMA'NTICK. adj. Contrary to ro- 
mance, 
It is a baſe anromantick ſpirit not to wait on you. 
| Swift. 
To Unroo'r. v. a, To ſtrip off the roof 
or covering of houſes. 
The rabble ſhould have firſt unrxf'd the city, 
Ere fo prevail'd with me. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 
UnNro'osTED. adj. Driven from the rooſt. 
Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tir'd, unrofted, 
By thy old dame Partlet here. Shak. Wirt. Tale. 
To UN RO Or. v. a. To tear from the 
roots ; to extirpate ; to eradicate, 
Since you've made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold; you do ſo grow in my requital, 
That nothing can wnrot you. Shakeſpeare. 
Unrecot the foreſt oaks, and bear away 
Floeks, folds, and trees, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey. 
Dryaen. 


— 


UnRo'UGH. adj, Smooth. 
| Siward's fon, 
And many wunreugh youths, that even now 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
UnRo'UNDED. adj. Not ſhaped ; not cut 
to a round. | 
SE | Thoſe unfil'd piſtolets, 
That more than cannon-ſhot avails or lets; 
Which, negligently left unrounded, look 
Like many-angled figures in the book 
Of ſome dread conjurer. Donne. 
UnRo'YAL. adj, Unprincely ; not royal. 
By the advice of his envious counſeilors, he tent 
them with unreyal reproaches to Muſidorus and 
Pyrocles, as if they had done traiterouſly. Sidney. 
To UnRU'FFLE., v. #. To ceaſe from 
commotion, or agitation. 
Where'er he guides his finny courſers, 
The waves unruffle, and the ſea ſubſides. Diyden. 
UNxRU'FFLED. adj. Calm; tranquil ; not 
tumultuous, 15 
Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll Rand its 
Calm and urruffied as a ſummer's ſea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface, 


Addiſon: 
Not directed by any ſu- 


ſhock 


* 
UN RV“TLEPD. ad. 
periour power. 
The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt 
all the raging ſurges, unruled and undirected of 
any; for they to whom the was committed fainted 
in their labour, or torſook their charge. Seer. 
UxR&ru'LINESS. 2. . from unruly.] Tur- 
bulence ; tumultuouſneſs ; licentiouſnels. 
By the negligence of ſome who were hardly to 
be commande, and by the wnrulineſs of others 
who without leave were gone aſhore, ſo fair an 
occaſion of victory was neglect-d, Kunolles. 
No care was had to curb the wnrulineſs of anger, 
or the exorbitance of deſire. Amongſt all their 
ſacrifices they never ſacrificed ſo much as one luſt, 
South, 


licentious ; tumultuous. 


and ly it i | 
Vol. II. Senerally it is good to | 


| commit the beginnings of all/great actions to Ar- 
gu5, with his hundred eyes zVand the ends to Bria- | 


UNS 
In ſacred bands of wedlock tied 
To Therion, a looſe «unruly ſwain ; ; 
Who had more joy to range the foreſt wide, 
And chace the ſavage beaſt with buſy pain. Sp:nſs 
Down I come, like gliſt'ring Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been 


but raſh ; then muſt we look from his age to re- 
ceive but unruly waywardneſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The tongue is an wrraly evil, full of deadly poi- 
Ne . BN James, iis 
Thou doſt a better life, and nobler vigour give; 
Doſt each unruly appetite controul. Roſcommen. 
Love inſults, diiguiſed - in the cloud 
And welcome force of that unruly crowd. Waller. 
Paſſions kept their place, and tranſgreſſed not 
the boundaries of their proper natures; nor were 
the diſorders begun, which are occaſioned by the 
licence of unruly appetites. Glanville, 
You mutt not go where you may dangers meets 
Th' unruly ſword will no diſtinction make, 
And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. 
i Dryden. 
Uxs APE. adj. Not ſecure; hazardous ; 
dangerous. - | 
If they would not be drawn to ſeem his adver- 
ſaries, yet others ſhould be taught how «njafe it was 
to continue his friends. Hcoler. 
With ſpeed retir'd, 
Where erſt was thickeſt fight, th* angelick throng, 
And left large field, unſafe within the wind 
Of ſuch commotion. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
Uncertain ways anſafiſt are, 
And doubt a greater miſchief than deſpair. Denh. 
Phlegyan robbers made unſafe the road. Din den. 
UxSa"FELY. adv. Not ſecurely ; danger- 
ouſly. 
Take it, while yet *tis praiſe, before my rage, 
Urfafcly juſt, break looſe on this bad age; 
So bad, that thou thyſelf hadſt no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dry«'n. 
As no man can walk, ſo neither can he think, 
uneaſily or unſafely, but in uſing, as his legs, fo 
his thoughts, amiſs ; which a virtuous man never 
doth. _ Grew 
Unsa"iD, adj, Net uttered ; not men- 
tioned, RES | 
Chanticleer ſhall wiſh his words wnſaid. Dryden. 
That I may leave nothing material un], among 
the ſeveral ways of imitation, I ſhall place tranſ- 
lation and paraphraſe. Felton's Claſſicks. 
UnsAa"LTED. adj: Not pickled or ſeaſoned 
with ſalt, 
The muriatick ſcurvy, induced by too great quan- 
tity of ſea-ſalt, and common among mariners, is 
cured by a diet of freſh anſalted things, and watery 
liquor acidulated, Afrbuthnot. 
UxsALVr Ep. adj. [inſalutatus, Latin, ] 
Not ſaluted. 
Gods! I prate; 
And the moſt noble mother of the world 
Leave unſalutcd. Shateſþrare's Cariolanus. 
UNSATNCTIT IE D. adj. Unholy; not con- 
ſecrated ; not pious, 
Her obſcquies have been ſo far enlarged 
As we have warrantry 3 her death was doubtful 
And, but that great command o'er{ways the order, 
She ſhould in ground anſanctify'd have lodg'd 
Till the laſt trump. Shakeſpeare's Hamlets 
Uxsa"TIABLE. ad;. | infatiabilis, Latin.] 
Not to be fatisfied ; greedy without 
bounds. To 5 
Unſatiable in their longing to do all manner of 
good to all the creatures of God, but eſpecially _ 
mens | Hooker, 
Craſſus the Roman, for his anſatiable greedineſs, 
was called the gulph of avarice. Raleigh. 


UxSATISFA"CTORINESS. 2. /- Failure of 


giving ſatisfaction. | 
That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is 
their #r/atisfa&orineſs, though they ſhould ſucceed, 


Boyle. 
UnSAT1s= 


3K. 


UNS 


UnSAaTISFACTORY. adj. 
1. Not giving ſatisfaQton. 
2. Not clearing the difficulty. 


That ſpeech of Adam, The woman thou gaveſt 
me to be with me, ſhe gave me of the trec, and 1 
did eat, is an unſatisfuctory reply, and therein was 
involved a very impious error. Browz's Vulg. Err. 

Latria to the croſs, is point blank againſt the 
definition of the council of Nice; and it is an 
unſutis factory anſwer to ſay, they only were againſt 
latria given to images for themſelves. Stilling fleet. 

UxsSa"TiSFIED. 44). 
1. Not contemted ; not pleaſed. 

Queen Elizabeth being to reſolve upon a great 
officer, and being by ſome put in ſome doubt of 
that perſon whom ſhe meant to adyance, faid, She 
was like one with a lanthorn ſeeking a man, and 
ſeemed unſatisfied in the choice of a man for that 
place. Bacon. 

Flaſhy wits, who cannot fathom a large diſcourſe, 
muſt be very much vn/atirfied of me. Dizby. 

2. Not ſertled in opinion. 

Concerning the analytical preparation of gold 

they leave perſons unſatisfied. Boyle. 
3. Not filled; not gratified to the full. 

Though he were un/ati:fied in getting, 

Yet in beſtowing he was moſt princely. Shakrſp. 

Whether ſhail 1, by juſtly plaguing 
Him whom I hate, be more unjuſtly cruel 
Jo her I love? or, being kind to her, 

Pe cruel to myſelf, and leave ar/atisfied 
My anger and revenge ? " Denham's Sophy. 

Eternity human nature cannot look into, with - 
cut a religious awe : our thoughts are Iz in the 
endicfs view, and return to us weary and unſatiificd, 
without finding bounds or place to fix on. Rogers. 

Uxs.4'TISFIEDNESS. 2. , [from unſatis- 
feed.) The ſtate of being not ſatisfied. 

Between my own wr{atisfiedneſs in conſcience, 
and a neceliity of ſatisfying the importunities of 
ſome, I was perſuaded to chuſe rather what was 
ſafe, than what ſeemed juſt. King Charks. 

That un/arisfiedncſs with tranſitory fruitions, that 
men deplore as the untappineſs of their nature, 
is indeed the privilege of it; as it is the prerogative 
of men not to be pleaſed with ſuch fond toys as 
children doat upon. Beyle. 

Ux$SA"TISFYING. adj, Unable to gratify 
to the full. 

Nor is fame only a»/atisfying in itſelf, but the 


| 


1 


deſire of it lays us open to many accidental troubles, | 


Addon. 
Ux$Sa"VOURINESS, z. / | from wijavoury.] 
1. Bad taſte. | 
2. Bad ſmell. 

If we concede a national unſaucourineſs in any 
people, yet mall we nnd the Jews lets ſubject hereto 
than any. | £Lrown, 

Ur:saVouRY. adj. 
1. Taſteleſs. 
Can that which is vxſavcury be eaten without 
falt ? or is there any taſte in the white of an egg? 
| | Jeb, vi. 6. 
2. Having a bad taſte. 
Unrjawiury food, perhaps, 
To fpiritual natures. AMeiton's Paradiſe Laß. 
3. Having an ill ſmell; fetid. 

So ne may emit an unjavoury odour, which may 

happen from the quality of what they have taken. 
y Brown. 


to be ordered, are notwithſtunding very wnſaworry. 
when they come to be diſputed of; becauſe diſ- 
putaiion pre- juppoſeth ſome difficulty in che mat er. 
Hooker. 
Ur.ſavwury news; but how made he eſcape ? 
SEE 2/Peare. 
ToUxsa'y.w.a. To retract; to recant ; 
to deny what has been ſaid. 

Call you me fair ? that tair again znſay; 

Demetrius loves you, fair. Su eare. 


UNS 

Say and unſay, feign, flatter, or abjure. 
How ſoon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how ſoon unſay 


Mili Ns 


What feign'd ſubmitiion ſwore! Milt. Par. Leſt. 
To ſay, and ſtraight unſar, pretending firſt 

To fly pain, profeſſing next the {ay, 

Argues no leader, but a liar trac'd. Milton. 


There is nothing ſaid there, which you may 


have occaſion to unjay herrafter. Aliterbury. 
Unsca'Ly. adj, Having no ſcales. 
The jointed lobſter, and 1njcaly ſoale. 
UnSCa"RRED. adj. 
wounds, 
And mult ſhe die for this? O let her live: 
So ſhe may live unſcarr'd from bleeding flaughter, 
Iwill confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter, Shak, 
UnsSCHOLA'STICK. adj, Not bred to li- 


terature. X 
Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, it was 
to the unjcbolaftict ſtateſman that the world owed 
their peace and liberties. Locke, 
UrscnooLED. adj, Uneducated; not 


learned. | 
When the apoſtles were ordained to alter the 
laws of heathenifh religion, they were, St. Paul 
excepted, urſchocl:d and untettered men. Hooker, 
UrxsCO'RCHED. adj, Not touched by fire. 
His hand, 


Gay. 


Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd wnſcorch*'d. Shakeſp.. 


Uxsco'URED. adj, Not cleaned by rub- 


bing. 
Th” enrolled penalties, 
Which have, like anſccar'd armour, hung by th' 
wall, 
And none of them been worn. Shakeſpeare. 
UnscRA"TCHED. adj. Not torn. 
I with much expedient march 

Have brought a counter-check before your gates, 

To fave unjcratch*'d your city's threaten'd checks. 
Shakeſpeare. 


UxsSCREENED. adj. Not covered; not 


protected. 

thoſe balls of burniſhed brafs, the tops of 
churches are adorned with, derive their glittering 
brigheneſs from their being expoſed, wnjcreencd, to 
the ſun's refulgent beams. Baeyle. 


UrsCrIPTURAL. ad. Not defenſible by 


ſcripture, 
The doArine delivered in my ſermon was neither 


new nor «r:/criptural, nor in itſelf falſe. Atterbury. 
To Uxst'al. v. a. To open any thing 


ſealed. | 

| This new glare of light, 

Caſt ſudden on his face, anſeal'd his ſight. Dryden. 
UxnSE"ALED. adj. 
1. Wanting a ſeal. 

PVour oaths 

Are words, and poor conditions but unſeal'd. Shak. 
2. Having the ſeal broken. 
ſo UNsE AM. v. a. Io rip; to cut open. 

He ne'er ſhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 

Tili he anſcam'd him from the nape to th* chops, 

And fix'd his head upon our battlements. Sab. 
UnxsSea"RCHABLE. adj, Inſcrutable ; not 


to be explored. 
All is ben, thotigh we often doubt 
What th' anſearchable diſpoſe 
Of higheſt wiſiom brings about, 
And ever beſt found in the cloſe. 
Thou hat vouchſaf'd 
This friendly condeſcenſion, to relate 
Things elſe by me unſearchable. Milt. Par. Leſt. 
Job diſcourſeth of the ſecrets of nature, and 
urjcarchable perfections of the works of God. Till. 
Theſe countels of God are to us unſearchable ; 


HMiltn. 


— 


neither has he left us in ſccipture any marks, by 


which we may infail:bly conclude ourſelves in that 
happy number he has choſen. | Rogers. 

It js a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our 
underſtandings, if we ſpend too much of our time 
among infigites and unjearchabless Watts's Logick. 


Not marked with 


UnsE ASONED. ad}. 
1. Unſeaſonable; 


. Unformed ; not qualified by ule. 


3. Irregular ; inordinate. 


NS 


Unsfa"RCHABLENESS, u. J. Impoſibi- 


lity to be explored. 

The unſearchableneſs of God's w 
bridle to reſtrain preſumption, and 5 1 85 : 
for ſpirits of error. Bramball's Arſqwer to Haze 


UxSsRETASONABLE. adj. 
1. Not. ſuitable to time or occaſion ; un 
7 - 


fit; untimely ; ill-timed. 

Zeal, unleſs it be rightly guided, when i. e 
deavours the moſt buſiiy to pleaſe God forc 0 
upon him thoſe unſcaſonable offices which e 
him not. a Fee 
Their counſel muſt ſeem very unſeaſeralie hs 
aty.le men to ſuſpect that wherewith the would 
hat}. had, by their own account, twelve hundre! 
years acquaintance. Hotter. 
It is then a very unſeaſonable time to plead |, 

when ſwords are ir. the hands of the vulgar, 

Sperſer's Ir 

The commiſiioner; pulled con; ries 
all images in churches, in ſuch unſeaſcnable fa. 
ſhion, as if done in hoſtility. Hayward, 
This digreſſion 1 conceived not anſza{nable for 


U 7 


this place, nor upon this occaſion, Clarendix. 
Haply mention may ariſe 
Of ſomething not un/eaſorable to aſk, Miltn, 


Timothy lay out a-nights, and went abroad 5. 


ten at unſeaſonable hours. Arbuthr:t, 


. Not agreeable to the time of the year, 


Like an unſeaſenable ſtormy day, 
Which makes the filver rivers drown their ſnores, 
As if the world were all diſſolv'd in tear. Sent. 


Late: as, unſeaſonable time of night, 
UnSE"aSONABLENESS. 2. J. Diſagree- 


ment with time or place. 
The mo: goodneſs, unfitneſs, and :»/:{n7- 
blensſs of moral or .atural actions falls not within 


the verge of a brutal faculty. 
Hale's Origin of Mar bird. 


UnsE'as0NABLY. adv, Not {ez:onably ; 


not agreeably to time or occaiton, 
Some things it aſketh unſcaſenably, when they 
need not to be prayed for; as dehverance from thun- 
der and tempeſt when no danger is nights Hader. 
Leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe, 
Nur be ambitious, ere the time, to pleale 
Unſeaſnably wiſe, till age and cares : 
Have form'd thy ſoul to manage great afi2'rs, 
: 1 Dryaers 
By the methods preſcribed, more gaod, ans less 
miſchief, will be done in acute diſtempers, than 


by medicines improperly and ana applied. 


, Artuthr3!, 
Ulyſſes yielded urſcaſonably, and the fronz pate 


ſion for hiscountry ſhould have given him 8 
5 rene. 


untimely; ill-timed. 
Out of uſe, 3 
Your majeſty hath been this fortnight Il, 
And theſe »:ſcafon'd hours perforce mutt add a 
Unto your ſickneſs. Shakeſpeare's Weary IV. 
I think myſelf in a better plight for a Eater 
than you are; the which hath ſomething embe n 
ened me to this unſcaſined intruſion. SH. 
. 1 . A ba 
"Tis an wnſeaſcn'd courtier; adviſe him. Sab. 
defaced all 
ble and an- 


Haya » 


The commiſſioners pulled down or 
images in churches, in ſuch . 
ſraſoned faſhion, as if done in hoſtility. 


4. Not kept till fit for uſe. 

5. Not ſalted: as, unſcafoned meat. 
UNnSE"CONDED. adj. 

1. Not ſupported. 


Him did you leave 
Second to none, unſcconded by your 
To look upon the hideous go of war 


In diſadvantage. Shateſprare's Henry IV. 


2. Not exemplified a ſecond time. 


} 
$ of worms ſucctc-* 
Breu. 


Strange and anſcconded ſhape 
75 


ed. 


UNS 
4 Uxz cRET. v. 4. 
divulge. 


He chat conſulteth what he ſhould do, ſhould ] 


what he will do; but let princes be- 

on unſecreting of their affairs comes not 

From themſelves. : | Bacon, 

Uss:crET. adj, Not cloſe z not. tnuſty. 
Who ſhall be true to us, 3 


vrhen we are ſo unſecret to ourſelves? Shakeſp. 
Uxszcu"RE. adj. Not ſafe, 
Love, though moſt ſure, b 
Den bam. 


Yet always to itſelf ſeems unſecuree 
Uxszpu'ceD. adj. Not drawn to ill. 

If ſhe remain unſeduced, you not making it ap- 
pear otherwiſe z for your ill opinion, and the aſſault 
you have made to her chaſtity, you thall anſwer me 
with your ſword, Shakeſpeare. 

Among mu e CO me | 
Unſhaken, anſeduc' d, unterrify- c. 

Sh Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
UxskE'Ix G. adj. Wanting the power of 


viſion, 
1 ſhould have ſcratch'd out your »n/ecing eyes, 
To make my maſter out of love with thee. Shak, 


T; Unsgs"M. v. 7. Not to ſeem. Not in 
uſe, „„ 
You wrong the reputation of your name, 


In ſo unſecming to confeſs receipt 
Of that which hath ſo faithfully been paid. Shak. 


UxskEMLINESS. 2. /. Indecency ; in- 


decorum; uncomelineſs. 

All as before his ſight whom we fear, and whoſe 
preſence to offend with any the leaſt anſecmlincſs 
we would be ſurely as loth as they, who moſt re- 
prehend or deride that we do. Hoover. 


Uxset"MLY. adj, Indecent ; uncomely ; 


unbecoming. | 

Contentions as yet were never able to prevent 
two evils; the one, a mutual exchange of unſcemly 
and unjuſt diſgraces offered by men, whoſe tongues 
and paſſions are out of rule; the other, a common 
hazard of both, to be made a prey by ſuch as ſtu- 
dy how to work with moſt advantage in private. 


Hooker. | 


Adultery of the tongue, conſiſting in corrupt, 
diſhoneſt, and unſeemly ſpeeches, Perkins, 
Let us now deviſe 
What beſt may for the preſent ſerve to hide 
The parts of each from other, that ſeem moſt 
To ſhame obnoxious, and unſeemlieft ſeen. Milton. 
Her gifts 
Were ſuch, as under government well ſeem'd; 
Urſecmly to bear rule. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
My tons, let your unſeemly diſcord ceaſe; _ 
If not in friendſhip, live at leaſt in peace. Dryden. 
I wiſh every unſeemly idea and wanton expreſſion 
had been baniſhed from amongſt them. MWatts. 


UxStrMLY. adv. Indecently ; unbe- 
comingly, , 
Charity doth not behave itielf unſcemly, ſeeketh 
wt her own, 1 Cor. xlil. 5. 
Unmanly dread invades the French aſtony'd; 
Ur/cer:ly yelling; diſtant hills return 
The hideous noiſe, 
Unser'n, adj. | 
1. Not {een ; not diſcovered. 5 
A jeſt unſeen, inſerutable, inviſible, 
A. 4 noſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on a 
ſteeple, Shakeſpeare. 
...  __ Her father and myſelf 
Will lo diſpoſe ourſelves, that ſeeing, unſeen, 
We may of the encounter frankly judge. 
| : | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
A painter became a phyſician ; whereupon one 
ſaid to him, Vou have done well; for, before, the 
faults of your work were ſeen, but now they are an- 
(ths Bacon. 


Philips. 


Here may I always on this downy graſs, 
unſeen, my eaſy minutes paſs ! Roſcom. 


In Xa 
ne of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
LT) 


Unknown, 
both when we wake, and when we ſleep. 


j 


Milton. | 


To difeloſe; to! 


UNS 
| At his birth a ar, 
Unſeen before in heaven, proclaims him eome; 
And guides the eaftern ſages, who enquire 

His place, to offer incenſe, myrrh, and gold. Milt. 

1 On ſhe came, 

Led by her der Maker, though unſcen, 
And guided by his voice. Milton's Parad:ſe Loft. 

The footſteps of the deity he treads, 

And ſecret moves along the crowded ſpace, 
Unſeen of all the rude Phæacian race. Pope's Odyſſ. 
2. Inviſible ; undiſcoverable. 

The weeds of hereſy being grown into ripeneſs, 
do, even in the very cutting down, ſcatter often- 
times thoſe ſeeds which for a while lie usſecn and 
buried in the earth; but afterward freſhiy ſpiny 
up again no leſs pernicious than at the firſt, Hock, 

3. Unſkilled ; unexperienced. 
He was not u7jecn in the affections of the court, 
but had not reputation encugh to reform it. 
| | Clarendon. 
UnsSE'LFISH. adj. Not addicted to pri- 
vate intereſt. | 

The moſt intereſted cannot purpoſe any thing 
fo much to their own advantage, notwithſtanding 
which the inclination is nevertheleſs an/e/ffÞ. 

O fectatcr. 
UnsE'NT. adj, 
1. Not ſent, 


2. UnsenT for. Not called by letter or 
meſſenger. Jo 
If a phyſician ſhould go from houſe to houſe un- 
ſent for, and enquire what woman hath a cancer, 
or what man a fiitula, he would be as unwelcome 
as the diſeaſe itſelf, Taylor. 
- Somewhat of weighty conſequence brings you 
here ſo often, and unſent fore Din den. 
UxsEPARABLE. adj, Not to be parted ; 
not to be divided. 
Oh world, thy ſlippery turns! Friends now faſt 
ſworn, 
Who twine as 'twere in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall, within this hour, 
Break out to bittereſt enmity. Shak, Coriclanis. 
UNnsSE'PARATED. adj, Not parted, 
There ſeek the Theban bard ; 
To whom Perſephone entire and whale 
Gave to retain th' unjeparated foul. Pope's Odyſſey. 
UNSE'RVICEABLE. adj, Uſeleſs; bring- 


ing no advantage or convenience. 
The beaſt, impatient of his ſmarting wound, 
| Thought with his wings to fly above the ground, 
But his late wounded wing anſerwiceable found. 
Spenſer. 
"Tis certainly demonſtrated, that the condenſa- 
tion and expanſion of any proportion of the air, is 
always proportional to the weight incumbent upon 
it; ſo that, if the atmoſphere had been much 
greater or leſs than it is, it would on the ſurface of 
the earth have been zuſerviccable for vegetation 
and life, Bentley. 
It can be no unſerviceable deſign to religion, to 
undeceive men in ſo important a point. Rogers, 


UNnsSE"RVICEABLY. adv. Without uſe ; 


without advantage. 

It does not enlarge the dimenfions of the globe, 
or lic idly and anferviceably there, but part of it is 
introduced into the plants which grow thereon ; and 
the reſt either remounts again, with the aſcending 
vapour, or is waſh'd down into rivers, 

N edevard's Natural Iliſtory. 
UnsE'T. adj, Not ſet; not placed, 

They urge that God left nothing in his word 
undeſcribed, nothing #r/z: down; and therefore 
charged them ftritiy to keep themſelves to that 
without any alterations. Hovkere 

To UNSE"TTLE. v. a. 


1. To make uncertain, 

Such a doctrine Anſettles the titles to kingdoms 
and eſtates; for if the actions from which ſuch 
ſettlements ſpring were illegal, all that is built 
upon them muſt be ſo too: but the laſt is 2bſurd, 
therefore the firſt muſt be ſo likewiſe, Arlnthrot. 


— 
. 


f 


UNS 


2. To move from a place. | |: 


As big as he was, did there need any great matter 
to nſettle him? L'Eſtrange. 
3. To overthrow. 
UNsSE"TTLED. adj. 


1. Not fixed in reſolution ; not determin- 
ed ; not ſteady. Ef 
A ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter 
To an wzſe'tled fancy, cure thy brains. 
Prepar'd I was not 
For ſuch a buſineſs; there am I found | 
So much unſettled, Shakeſpecres 
Wich them, a baſtard of the king deceas d, 
And all th' auAettled humours of the land, 
Rath, inconſiderate, fiery, voluntary. Shakeſpeares 
Uncertain and anfeit/ed he remains, 
Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow in himſelf. Mit. 
A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms 
of a wambling ſtomach, and an unſettled mind. 
L' Eſtrange. 
Ur/ttled virtue ſtormy may appear; 
Honour, like mine, ſerenely 15 ſevere. Dryden. 
Impartially judge, whether from the very firſt 
day that our religion was anſcttlad, and church go- 
vernment flung out of doors, che civil government 
has ever been able to fix upon a ſure foundation. 
Scuth. 


2. Unequable; not regular; changeadle. 

March and September, the two equinoxes, are 

the moſt windy and tempeſtuous, the moſt wnſecttled 
and unequable ſeaſons in moſt countries. 


Bentley's Scrmens. 
3. Not eſtabliſhed. 
My cruel fate, . 

And doubts attending an unſettled ſtate, 

Forc'd me to guard my coaſt. 
4. Not fixed in a place or abode, | 
David ſuppoſed that it could not ſtand with the 
duty which he owed unto God, to ſet himſelf in an 
houſe of cedar trees, and to behold the ark of the 
Lord's covenant unſettled. Houkers 


UnsSE"TTLEDNESS. 2. J. 


Sbateſp. 


Diyden. 


1. Irreſolution; undetermined ſtate of 


mind. 
2. Uncertainty ; fluctuation. 
The wur/ettledneſs of my condition has hitherto 
put a ſtop to my thoughts concerning it. Dryden, 
3. Want of fixity. | 
When the ſun ſhines upon a river, though its 
waves roll this way and that by the wind, yet, .for 
all their unſettledneſs, the ſun ſtrikes them with a 
direct and certain beam. South, 
UNSEVERE D. adj. Not parted ; not di- 
vided, 
Honour and policy, like anſcver'd friends 
I' th' war, do grow together. Shateſp. Cortolanus. 
Their bands, though ſlack, no diſſolution fear; 
Th' unjevcr” d parts the greateſt preſſure bear; 
Though looſe, and fit to flow, they ſtill cohere. 
: Blac! more, 
To UnsE'x. v. a. To make otherwiſe than 
the ſex commonly is. | 
All you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me kere, 
And il me, from the crown to th' toe, top full 
Ol direft crurity, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
UxSHA"DOWED, aj. Not clouded ; not 
darkened. 
He alone ſees all things with an rrſhadcaved, 
comprehenſive vifion, who eminently 13 all. Glanv. 
UnsSHAKEABLE. adi. Not ſubject to con- 
cuſſion. Not in ule, 
Your iſſe ſtands, 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks urſhaxcable, and roaring waters. Hal. 
UxsHa"xED. adj. Not ſhaken, Not in 
uſe. | 
I know but one 
That unaſlailabie holds on his rank, 
, 1 7 a 5 
Urſrak'd of motion. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
323 UNnSHA'KEXN. 


UnSHAKEN. adj, — 
1. Not agitated; not moved. 

N Purpoſe is 
O; violent birth, but poor validity: 
Which now, like fruits unripe, ſticks on the tree, 
But fall unſhaken when they mellow be. Sbaleſp. 

The wicked's ſpite againſt God is but like a 

madman's running his head againf the wall, that 
leaves the wall unſbaken, but daſhes his own brains 
out. Boyle. 

2. Not ſubject to concuſſion. | 

3. Not weakened in reſolution 5 not mov- 


ed. 

Ill thou waſt ſhrouded then, 

O patient Son of God ! yet only ſtood'ſt 
Urſhaken. Miltin's Paradiſe Regained. 
Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God, in 
unſhaben duty to his vicegerent. Spratt. 
His principles were founded in reaſon, and ſup- 
ported by virtue, and therefore did not lie at the 
mercy or ambition: his notions were no leſs ſteady 
and unſpaken, than juſt and upright. Addiſon, 
To UNSHA'KLE., v. a. To looſe from 


bonds. 

A laudable freedom of thought unſbacłles their 
minds from the narrow prejudices of education, 
and opens their eyes to a more extenſive view of 
the publick good. ; Addiſon. 

UxSHAMED. adj. Not ſhamed. 

The brave man ſeeks not popular applauſe z 
Urfpani'd, though foil'd, he does the beſt he can: 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. Dryd, 

UnsHa'PEN. aa. Miſhapen ; deformed. 

This unjbajpen earth we now inhabit, is the form 
it was found in when the waters had retired. Burn. 

Gaſping for breath th' unſhapen Phocæ die, 
And oa the boiling wave extended lie. Addiſon. 

UNSsHA RED. adj, Not partaken; not had 


in common. 
Bliſs, as thou haſt part, to me is bliſs ; 
Tedious ungſbhar'd with thee, and odious ſoon. Milt. 
To UnSHE'aTH. v. a, To draw from 


the ſcabbard. 

Executioner, unfheath thy ſword. Shakeſpeare. 

Mowbray, the biſhop Scroop, Haſtings, and all, 
Are brought to the correction of your law: 

There is not now a rebel's ſword «unfheath*d, Shak. 
Far hence be ſouls profane ! 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford ; 
Aſſume thy courage, and unſpeath thy ſword. Dry. 
The Roman iſenate has reſolv'd, 
Till time give better proſpects, Kill to keep 
The ſword unſicath'd, and turn its edge on Cæſar. 
Addiſon. 
Each chief his ſev'nfold ſhield diſplay'd, 
And half anſbcath' d the ſhining blade. Pope. 
Uxs HET D. adj, Not ſpilt. | 
To blood unſbed the rivers muſt be turn'd. Milt. 
UnsSHE"LTERED. adj. Wanting a ſcreen ; 
wanting protection. 

He is breeding that worm, which will ſmite this 
gourd, and leave him uſpeltered to that ſcorching 
wrath of God, which will make the improvement 
of Jonah's paſſionate wiſh, that God weuld take 
away his life, his mot rational deſiie. Dec. cf Piety. 


Ux$SH1"ELDED. adj. Not guarded by the 
mield. 


He try'd a tough, well-choſen ſpear; 
Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 
But ſcornful offer'd his «nfhielded fide. Dryden. 


To Unsni'e. v. a. To take out of a ſhip. 


4 


At the Cape we landed for freth water; but diſ- 


covering a leak, we unſbipped our goods, and wa- 

_ tered there. Swift. 

UnsHno'cxteD. adj, Not difgalted ; not 
offended. 

Thy ſpotleſs thoughts unſbe dd the prieſt may 

hear. Tickel. 

Uxsno'p. adj. from unſboced.] Having 


no ſhoes. 
Their feet un bed, their bodies wrapt in rags 3 


And both as ſwift on foot as chaſed ſtags. Spenſ. 
i 2 , 


UNS 


Withhold thy foot from being unſpod. Jer. 1. Ust CcERR. 
1. Not hearty ; 
2. Not genuine; impure ; adulterated. 


The king's army, naked and unſbod, would, 
through thoſe incloſed parts, have done them little 
harm. th | Clarendon. 

Unsmo'ok. part. adj. Not ſhaken. 

Pit, box, and gall'ry in convulfions hurl'd, 


Thou ſtand'ſt unſbook amidſt a burſting world. 


Uxs HORN. adj. Not clipped, 
This ſtrength diffus'd 
No leſs through all my ſineus, joints, and bones, 
Than thine, while I preſery'd theſe locks unſborn, 
The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milt. Agoniſt. 
Straight as a line in beauteous order ſtood, 
Of oaks unſporn, a venerable wood. Dryden. 
UxsHO“T. part. adj. Not hit by ſhot. 
He that on her his bold hand lays, 
With Cupid's pointed arrow plays; 
They, with a touch, they are ſo keen, 
Wound us unſbot, and ſhe unſeen. = Waller. 
To Unsno'uT. v. a2. To annihilate or 


retract a ſhout. 
Unſhout the noiſe that baniſh'd Marcius z 


Repeal him, with the welcome of his mother. 
Shakeſpeare. 


UnsHo'WERED. adj. Not watered by 


ſhowers. 
Nor is Ofiris ſeen 
In Memphian grove or green, 


Trampling th' un/power'd graſs with lowings loud. 
Milton. 


UnsHR1"NKING. adj, Not recoiling; 
not ſhunning danger or pain. 
Vour ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt: 
He only liv'd but till he was a man; 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd 
In the unſbrinking ſtation where he fought, 
But like a man he died. S Reſpeare s Macbeth. 


UnsHU"NNABLE. adj, Inevitable. 
"Tis the plague of great ones, 

Prerogativ d are they leſs than the baſe ; 

'Tis deſtiny unſhunnable like death. Shake Othello, 
UNnS1'FTED. adj. BE 
1. Not parted by a ſieve. 

The ground one year at reſt, forget not thou 
With richeſt dung to hearten it again, 
Or with «n/ifted aſhes. May's Virgil. 

2. Not tried; not known by experience. 

Affection! puh! you ſpeak like aigreen girl, 

Unſifted in ſuch perilous circumſtance. Shakeſp. 


Uns1'cHT. adj, Not ſeeing. A low 
word, uſed only with anſcen, as in the 
example following. Probably formed 
by corruption of wn/ighted. 

They Il ſay, our bufineſs to reform 
The church and ſtate, is but a worm 
For to ſubſcribe, unfight, unſeen, 
To an unknown church diſcipline. Hudibras. 
Uns1'GHTED. adj. Inviſible ; not ſeen. 
Beauties that from worth ariſe, 
Are like the grace of deities, 
Still preſent with us, though «ſighted. Sucking. 


Uns1'cHTLINESS. 2. . [from un/ightly.] 
Deformity; diſagreeableneſs to the eye. 
The unſigbtlineſs in the legs may be helped by 
wearing a laced ſtocking,  MWiſeman's Surgery. 
Uns1"GHTLY. adj. Diſagreeable to the 
ſight. 
On my knees I beg, 
That youll vouchſaſe me raiment, bed, and food. 
Good Sir, no more: theſe are unſightly tricks. 
OR Shakeſpearce 
Thoſe bloſſoms alſo, and thoſe dropping gums, 
That lie beftrown, unſightly, and unſmooth, 
Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. Mili. 
Amongſt the reſt, a ſmall, unſigbtiy root, 
But of divine effect, he cull'd me out. Milton. 
It mutt have been a fine genius for gardening, 
that could have formed ſuch an un/izhtly hollow into 
ſo beautiful an areas, $fefgator. 


3- Not ſound ; not ſolid. 


| D 
- en, 
UNSINCE'RITY, 2. /. Adulteration; cheat. 


To UN SIN Ew. 


UNS TN GEB. adj, 


Uns1'NNiNG. adj, 


UnsSKa"NNED. adj. 


UNS - 
adj, i | 
not et- 1 


I have ſo often met with chymi 
- ymical 
— - have found unſincere, that 


Preparations 
1 dare ſcarce 


Byyle. 
Myrrha was joy'd the welcome new 
g 4 5 t . 
But, clogg'd with guilt, the joy was 4 ogy, | 
ryd 


A ſpirit of ſea- ſalt may, without any 
be ſo prepared as to diſſolve crude gold, 


D. As 


unſincerity, 
To 4 Bayle. 
0 depriy 
ſtrength. OM 
Nor are the nerves of his compacted fre, 
Stretch'd and diſſolv'd into un R's Sexy, 8 
: Derbam. 
Now toys and trifles from their Athens * 
And dates and pepper have unſincw'd Rome, Dry 
The affected purity of the French has a de 
their heroick verſe. The language of an epick 
poem is almoſt wholly figurative: yet are they ſy 
fearful of a metaphor, that no example of Vir can 
encourage them to be bold with ſafety, Dryden, 


Uns1'neweD. adj, Nerveleſs ; weak. 


Two ſpecial reaſons 

May to you, perhaps, ſeem much unſnervcd, 
And yet to me are ſtrong. - Shakeſpeare's Hana. 
Not ſcorched ; not 
touched by fire, | 

By the command of Domitian when caſt into 
a cauldron of burning oil, he came out unge. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Three men paſſed through a fiery furnace, un- 
touched, unſinged. Stephens's Sermans, 


Uns1'NnKiNG. adj. Not ſinking. 


Anxur feels the cool refreſhing breeze 

Blown off the ſea, and all the dewy ſtrand 
Lies cover'd with a ſmooth, un/inking ſand, Addi. 
Impeccable, | 
A perfect unſinning obedience, free from particu- 
lar acts of tranſgreſſion. Reger: 
Not meaſured ; not 


computed. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſtann d ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to 's heels. Shakeſp. Crrialarus 


Unsx1LFUL. adj. Wanting art; want- 


ing knowledge. | 

This overdone, or come tardy off, though it 
make the unſtilful laugh, cannot but make the ju- 
dicious grieve. Shatepcarts 

Hear his fighs, though mute: 

UnRilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton's Paradiſe Lat. 

A man unſtilful in ſyllogiſm could perceive the 
weakneſs and inconcluſiveneſs of a long, artificia', 
and plauſible diſcourſe. Locle. 

Uling a man's words according to the propriety 
of the language, though it be not always under- 
ſtood, leaves the blame on him who is ſo C/ 
in the language as not to underſtand it when uſed | 
as it ought, ocbe. 


UnSKI'LFULLY, adv, Without know- 


ledge ; without art, 
| You ſpeak unſtilfully; or, if your knowledee b: 
more, it is much darkened in your malice. H. 


Unsx1'LFULNEss. z. / Want of art; 


want of knowledge. TS. 

The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give ſuch 

a grace to what ſhe did, that it did make handſome 
the unhandſomeneſs, and make the eye force the 
mind to believe that there was a prailz in that ar- 
frilfalneſs. 2 
Let no prices be heightened by the neceſſity er 


nd il ſulueſs of the contractor. i a 
. Nich ne Taylor's Raule of Living Ha. 


Unsx1'LLED. adj, Wanting ſkill; want- 


ing knowledge: with in before à noun, 


and re before a verb, „ 
; U: 4 


— 
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UNS 
d in hellebore, if thou ſhouldſt wy * | 
T — 1 it, and miſtake the quantity, 
The rules of phyſick would againſt thee cry. 
Lill d and young, yet ſomething ſtill 1 writ 
or Ca'ndiſh beauty Join'd to Cecil s wit. Prior. 
Not eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gays 
As the bright natives of th* unlabour d _ 
Uvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms __ ee 
Poets, like painters, thus wnſill'd to trace 


The naked nature, and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover every part, 


And hide with ornaments their want of art. Pope. | 


Urs Aix. adj. Not killed. 

If there were any who felt a pity of ſo great a 
fall, and had yet any ſparks of unſtain duty left in 
them towards me, yet durſt they not ſhew it. Sid. 

Not hecatomb unſlain, nor vows unpaid, 

On Greeks aceurs'd this dire contagion bring. 
Dryden. 
UnsLakED. adj, Not quenched, 
Her deſires new rous'd, 


will kindle in her fancy, 
And make her eager to renew the feaſt, Dryden. 


eat ſteeped in brine, drawing the brine from 

it, they mix with anſlacked lime beat to powder, 

and fo ſow it. ortimer. 

UyslEF PIX G. adj, Ever wakeful. 

And roſeate des 3 | a 
unſleeping eyes of God to reſt. 

eee Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

Not liable to ſlip ; 


And yet unſlak'd, 


UxsL1'pPING, adj. 


faſt, 

To knit your hearts 

With an urſlipping knot, take, Antony, 

Octavia to wife. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
UxSM1'RCHED. adj. Unpolluted - not 

ſtained, 

That drop of bloed that's calm proclaims 

baſtard; 

Cries cuckold to my father; brands the harlot 

Eꝛ'n here, between the chaſte and unſmirch'd brow 

Of my true mother. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Ux310"KED. adj, Not ſmoked. | 

His antient pipe in ſable dy'd, 

Ard half unſmeatd, lay by his fide. Soift. 
Ux:110"0TH. adj. Rough; not even; not 

level. Not uſed. 

Thoſe bloſſoms, and thoſe dropping gums 
Thar lie beſtrown, unſightly, and unſmooth, 

Ak : 4dance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. Milt. 
Uxi0"claBLE, adj. | inſeciabilis, Latin.] 

Not kind; not communicative of good; 
not ſuitable to ſociety. 

Dy how much the more we are accompanied 
ahh plenty, by ſo much the more greedily is our 
ini deß red, whom when time hath made cable 
* 0t.:ers, we become a burden to ourſelves. 

| Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
Such. a behaviour deters men from a religious 
lle. by repreſenting it as an nſociable ſtate, that 
rngulſhes all joy. Addiſon. 
5 CIABLY., adv, Not kindly ; with- 
out good-nature. 
, theie are pleaſed with nothing that is not an- 
. four, ill-natured, and troubleſome. L'Eftr. 
50 ILED, adj, Not polluted ; not 
tainted; not ſtained. | 
Who wil! believe thee, Iſabel ? 
a d name, th' auſtereneſs of my life, 

{14 to your accuſation overweigh. Shakeſpeare. 
| The humours are tranſparent, to let in the 
no? ie and unſophiſticated by any inward 
Me Ray. 


me 


Her Arc 
Uamix' 
; — , 
S:0 L 

Mop 

nit 

Adieu, 


Vitals 


huſian ſtream remains anſoil d, 

« with foreign filth, and undefil'd, Dryd. 
D. a, Not exchanged for money. 
tus the ſage, who future things foretold 


my children! better thus expire 
; thus glorious mount in fire. 


Popes | 


Dad. 1 


ther ſeer, yet by his wife unſold, Dryden. | 
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UNS 
Unso'LDIERLIKE, adj. Unbecoming a 
Perhaps they had ſentinels waking while they 
ſlept; but even this would be nſoldierlile in our 
age. Broome. 
Unso'Lip. adj. Fluid; not coherent. 

The extenſion of body is nothing but the cohe- 
ſion of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable parts; and the 
extenſion of ſpace, the continuity of unſo/id, inſe- 
parable, and unmovable parts. Locke. 

Unso"LvED. adj. Not explicated. 

Why may not a fincere ſearcher of truth, by la- 
bour and prayer, find out the ſolution of thoſe per- 
plexities which have hitherto been unſo/ved # Watts, 

As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves an- 
ſolved, ſo 1 will give you another, and leave the 
expoſition to your acute judgment. Dryden. 

Unsoo'r. for unfweet. Spenſer, 


Unsorni'sTICATED. adj, Not adulte- 


rated ; not counterfeit. 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranſparent, 
to let in light and colours, unfouled and unſophiſti- 
cated by any inward tincture. More againſt Atheiſm. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and unſophifticated ſo- 
ever, rubbed upon the whetted blade of a knife, will 
not impart its latent colour. Boyle. 

If authors will not keep cloſe to truth by un- 
varied terms, and plain, anſapbiſticated arguments; 
yet it concerns readers not to be impoſed on by 
fallacies, Locke. 


Unso'RTED. adj. Not diftributed by pro- 


per ſeparation. 

Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie 
in the brain anſorted, and thrown together without 
order. | Watts. 


Uns0'UGHT. adj. 


1. Had without ſeeking. 
Mad man, that does ſeek 
Occaſion of wrath, and cauſe of ftrife ; 
She comes unſought, and ſhunned follows eke. 
Spenſer. 
Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth, 
That would be woo'd, and not unſought be won. 
| - Milton. 
They new hope reſume, 
To find whom at the firſt they found unſorght. 
Milton. 
The ſea o'er-fraught would ſwell, and th* unfought 
| diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep. Milt. 
| Slumber, which forgot 
When call'd before to come, now came unſcugbt. 
| Milton. 
If ſome foreign and uwnſ2ught ideas offer them- 
ſelves, reject them, and keep them from taking off 
our minds from its preſent purſuit. Locke. 
Thou that art ne'er from velvet ſlipper free, 
Whence comes this aunſough: honour unto me? 
. Fenton, 
2. Not ſearched ; not explored. 
Hopeleſs to find, yet loth to leave wnſought, 
Or that, or any place that harbours men. Shakeſp. 
UnNS0"UND. ad;. 
1. Sickly ; wanting health. 
Intemp'rate youth 
Ends in an age imperfect, and un/ound. 
An animal whoſe juices are vn/sund, can never be 
duly nouriſhed 3 for unjound juices can never duly 
repair the fluids and ſolids. Arbuthnit. 


2. Not free from cracks. 
3. Rotten; corrupted. 
4. Not orthodox. 

Theſe arguments being ſound and good, it can- 
not be unſound or evil to hold ſtill the ſame aſſer- 
tion. c Hcoler. 

Eutyches of ſound belief, as touching their true 
perſonal copulation, become wnſsund, by denying 
the difference which ſtill continueth between the 
one and the other nature. Hocker. 

5. Not honeſt; not upright. 

| Do not tempt my miſery, 

Leſt it ſhould make me lo unſcund a man, 


| 


Denham. | 


ö 


UNS 
As to upbraid you with thoſe kindneſſes 
That I bave done for you. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Not true; not certain; not ſolid, 
Their vain humours, fed 
With fruitleſs follies and unſound delights. Spenſer. 
7. Not faſt ; not calm. 
The now ſad king, 
Toſs'd here and there, his quiet to confound, 
Feels ſudden terror bring cold ſhivering ; 
Lifts not to eat; ſill muſes; ſleeps unſound. Daniel. 
8. Not cloſe ; not compact. 
Some lands make unſound cheeſe, notwithſtand- 
ing all the care of the good houſewife. 
Mortimer's Huſbardry« 
9. Not ſincere ; not faithful, 
This Boobyclod foon drops upon the ground, 
A certain token that his love 's unſound ; 
While Lubberkin fticks firmly. g 
10. Not ſolid; not material. 
Of ſuch ſubtle, ſubſtance and unſound, 
That like a ghoſt he ſeem'd, whoſe grave-eloath- 
are unbound, Spenſer. 
11. Erroneous; wrong. 
What fury, what conceit unſound, 
Preſenteth here to death ſo ſweet a child? Fairfax. 
His puiſſance, truſting in th* Almighty's aid, 
I mean to try, whoſe reaſon I have try'd 
Unſound and falſe. Miltan. 
12. Not faſt under foot. | 


Unso'uxDeD. adj. Not tried by the 


Gay. 


plummet. 
Glo'ſter is 
Unſounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


| Orpheus? lute was ſtrung with poets ſinews, 
Whole golden touch could ſoften ſteel and ſtones; 
Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans | 
Forſake unſounded deeps to dance on ſands. Sat. 


Uns0"UNDNESS. 2. /. f 
1. Erroneouſneſs of belief; want of ortho- 
doxy. 
If this be unſound, wherein doth the point of 
unſoundnefs lie? Hocker. 
2. Corruptneſs of any kind. 5 
Neither is it to all men apparent, which com- 
plain of unſound parts, with what kind of unſound- 
neſs every ſuch part is poſſeſſed. Hookers 
3. Want of ſtrength; want of ſolidity. 
The unſcundneſs of this principle has been often 
expoſed, and is univerſally acknowledged. Addiſer's 


Uns0'URED. adj. 
1. Not made ſour. 
Meat and drink laft longer unputrified and un- 
ſoured in winter than in ſummer, Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
2. Not made moroſe. 
Secure theſe golden early joys, 
That youth und with forrow bears. Dryden. 


Unso'wn. adj. Not propagated by ſcat- 


tering ſeed. 
Muſhrooms come up haſtily in a night, and yet 
are unſocun. Bacon. 
If the ground lie fallow and unſorun, corn- flowers 
will not come. Bacon's Natural i f 
The flow'rs unſowwn in fields and meadows reign d, 
And weſtern winds immortal ſpring maintain'd. 
h Dryden. 
Not ſpared. 
| Whatever thing 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour hy 
ilton. 


UnsPARED. 44%. 


UNSPATRING. adj. 
1. Not parſimonious. 
She gathers tribute large, and on the board 

Heaps with unſparing hand. Milton. 
2. Not merciful. 
To UN SPE AEK. S. a. To retract; to re- 


cant. 
I put myſelf to thy direction, and 
« Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf. Shake 
UxS?PEAKe 


UNS 
UxSPEAKABLE. adj, Not to be ex- 
prefied ; ineffable; unutterable. 

A thing, which uttered with true devotion and 
zeal of heart, affordeth to God himſelf that glory, 

that aid to the weakeſt fort of men, to the moſt 
perfect that ſolid comfort, Which is wn/fpcatablee 
Hooker, 

A heavier taſk could not have been impoz'd, 
Than I to ſpeak my grief unſpeakable, Shakeſpeare. 
| | Both addreſt for fight 
Uripcakable ; for. who, though with the tongue 
Ct angels, can relate? _ Milton. 

The comfort it conveys is ſomething bigger thay 
the capacities of mortality; mighty, and unſpiak- 

1%; and not co be underitiood, til it comes to be 
ſelt. Scutbh. 

This fills the minds of weak men with ground- 
leſs fears and anſpcabable rage towards their fellow 
ſubjects. | | Addiſon. 

Ur:SPEAKABLY, adv. Inexpreſſibly; in- 
eſtably. 

When nature is in her diſſolution, and preſents 
us with nothing but blcak and barren profpects, 
there is ſomething arſpeatably chearful in a ſpot of 
ground which is covered wich trees, that ſmile 
amidſt all the rigours of winter. Spectators 

UNSPECIFIED, ad;. 
mentioned, ] 

Were it not requiſite that it ſhould be concealed, 
it had not paſſed et.. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

UnsyEt CULATIVE. adj. Not theoretical. 
Some wnſpeculitive men may nut have the ſkill to 
examine their aſſertions. Government of the Tongue, 
Urxsyz'D. adj. Not diſpatched ; not per- 
formed. 
Venutus withdraws, 
Unſped the ſervice of the common cauſe. Garth. 
UrsPE'NT. adj. Not waited ; not dimi- 
niſhed ; not weakened ; not exhauſted. 

The ſound incloſed within the fides of the bell, 
coraeth forth at the holes nent and more ſtrong. 

Bacon. 

Thy fame, not circumſcrib'd with Engliſh ground, 
Flies like the nimble journeys of the light, 

And is, like that, ſpent too in its flights. Dryden. 

To UNSPHERE. v. a. To remove from 


its orb. 
You put me off with limber vows ; but I, 
Though you would feek t' wnſphere the ſtars with 
oaths, | 
Should yet ſay, Sir, no going. 
| Let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be ſeen in ſome high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
Wich thrice great Hermes; or wn/þhere 
The ſpirit of Plato, to untold 
What worlds or what vaſt regions hold 
Th' immortal mind. 
Ux SPI“ ES. aa. 
I, Not ſearched ; not explored. 
With narrow fearch J muſt walk round 
This garden, and no corner cave wnilpy d. Milton. 
2. Not ſeen; not diſcovered. 
Re ſolv'd to find ſome fault, before «::/py'd ; 
And diſappointed, if but ſatisfy d. Tickell. 
UnsSPiLT. adj. 


1. Not ſhed. 


T hat blood which thou and thy great grandſire 


Shak:ſpeare, 


AI. Iten. 


ed, 
And all that ſince theſe ſiſter nations bled, 
Had been anſpilt, had happy Edward known, 
That all the blood he ſpilt had been his own. 
Denham. 
2. Not ſpoiled ; not marred. | 
To borrow to-daic, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender or borrower noiance it is; 
Then have of thine owne, without lending, unſpili. 


T uſſer. | 


To Unser'siT. v. a. To diſpirit; to 
depreſs ; to deject. 
Denmark has continued ever fince weak and un- 


Hirited, bent only upon ſafety, Temple. 


Not particularly 


UNS 
Could it be in the power of any femporal lofs, 
ſs much to diſcompoſe and unſpirit my ſoul ? Norris. 
UnsPOl LED. adj. 
1. Not plundered ; not pillaged. 


All the way that they fled, for very deſpight, in 
their return they utterly waſted whatſoever they had 


before left wnſpriled. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
The Engliſh ſearched the rivers in tuch ſort, 
as they left few ſhips unſpciled or untaken. Hay. 
Unrſpoi'd ſhall be her arms, and unprofan'd 
Her holy limbs. Dryden. 
2. Not marred ; not hurt; not made uſe- 
leis ; not corrupted. 


Bathurſt, yet unſpoil'd by wealth. Pepe. 
UnsPO'TTED. adj. 
1. Not marked with any ftain. 
A milk-white hind, 
Without unſpotted, innocent within. Dryden. 


Seven bullocks yet unyok'd for Phœbus chuſe, 
And for Diana ſeven «rſpotted ewes. Dryden. 
2. Immaculate ; not tainted with guilt. 
Satyran bid him other buſineſs ply, 
Than hunt the ſteps of pure, wnſported maid. Spenſ. 
A heart unſpetied is not eaſiiy daunted. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
There is no king, be his cauſe never ſo ſpotleſs, 
if it come to the arbitrement of ſwords, can try it 
out with all zz/potted ſoldiers. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Pure religion and undefiled is this, to viſit the 
fatherieſs and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himſelf anſpotted from the world. Fa. i. 27. 
Witdom is the grey hair to men, and an wnſpotted 


life is old age. A pociypba. 
Make her his eternal bride; | 
And from her fair unſpctted fide 
Two bliſsful twins are to be born. Milton. 


Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave 
His prey, nor ſuffer my unſpotted ſoul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell, Milton. 
Vindicate the honour of religion, by a pure and 
unſpotted obedience to Its precepts. Regers. 
UxSQUA'RED. adj, Not formed; irre- 
gular. 


When he ſpeaks, 
Tis like a chime a-mending, with terms «unſguar'd ; 
Which, from the tongue ot roaring 'Typhon dropt, 
Would ſeem hyperboles. ShaR. Troi. and Creſſ. 
UnSTABLE. adj. [inflabilis, Latin.] 
1. Not fixed; not fat. 

A popular Rate, not founded on the general in- 
tereſts of the people, is of all others the moſt un- 
certain, able, and ſuhject to the moſt eaſy 
changes. Temple. 

Thus air was void of light, and earth unſtable. 

| | Dryden. 
See harneſs'd ſteeds deſert the ſtony town, 
And wander roads ur/fab/c, not their own. 
2. Inconſtant ; irreſolute. 
Where gentry, title, wiſdom, 
Cannot conclude by the yea and no 
Of gen' ral ignorance, it muſt omit 
Real neceilities, and give way the while 
T' Anſtable ſlightneis. Shakejpeare's Coriolanus. 
A double-minded man is wnſtubies James, i. S. 
UxsSTA'1D. adj. Not cool; not prudent; 
not ſettled into diſcretion; not ſteady; 


mutable. 8 
His unſtayed youth had long wandered in the 
common labyrinth of love; in which time, to 
Warn young people of his unfortunate folly, he 
compiled theſe twelve eglogues. Spenſer. 
To the gay gardens his 2e deſire 
Him wholly carried, to refreih his iprights. Spenſ. 
Will the king come, that I may breathe my laſt 
In wholeſome counſel to his unftaid youth? Shak, 
Tell me, how will the world repute me, 
For undertaking ſo and a journey? 
I fear it will make me ſcandalized. 
Wo to that land, 
Which gaſps beneath a child's a»/aid command ! 
Sandys. 


* 


Gay. 


UxNSsTAIDN ES. . /. 
1. Indiſcrecion; volatile mind. 


* — 


3 


Shakeſpeare, | 


UNS 


2. Uncertain motion. 

The oft changing of his eolour, 
ſhaking unſtaidneſs over all his bod 
in his countenance ſome great deter 
with fear, | Sidney: 

UnsTA'INED. adj, Not flained - ws 
died; not diſcoloured; not diſhonour- 
ed; not polluted, 


Pure and unſtained religion ought to be the hich 
eſt of all cares appertaining to publick dee E 


with a kind of 
Ys be might ſee 
mination mixed 


Hocker, 


Ne let her waves with any filth be dy'd 
But ever, like herſelf, unſtained hath been try'd, 
I do commit into your hand eye. 
Th' unſtained ſword that you have us 'd to bear 
With this remembrance, that you uſe the "Wi 
With alike bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit 
As you have done gainſt me. Shak, Herry Iv 

I will do it without fear or doubt, ; 
To live an «rſtain'd wife to my ſweet love, Shak, 
Your youth, 


And the true blood which peeps forth faintly 


through it, 
Do plainly give you out an unfain'd ſhepherd, 
Shakeſpeare, 


M:iltv, 


The hooked chariot ſtood 
Unſtain' d with hoſtile blood. 
That good earl, once preſident 
Of England's council, and her treaſury; 
Who liv'd in both unſtain'd with gold or fee, 
And left them both, more in himſelf content, 
Milt, 
Her people guiltleſs, and her fields unfain'd, 
| | | Roſcommer. 
Theſe, of the garter call'd, of faith unftain d, 
In fighting fields the laurel have obtain'd, Dryer, 
To UX STATE. v. 4. 'To put out of dig. 
nity. 
High-battled Cæſar will 
Unſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhow 
Againſt a ſworder. Shak. Antony and Cleypatra, 
1 would unſtate myſelf, to be in a due reſolution, 
| : | Shakeſpeare, 
UnsTA"TUTABLE. adj, Contrary to ſta- 


_ tute, 
That plea did not avail, although the leaſe were | 
notoriouſly unſtatutable, the rent reſerved being 
not a ſeventh part of the real value. Sæbift. 


UnsTa"UNCHED. adj. Not ſtopped; not 


ſtayed. 
With the iſſuing blood 

Stifle the villain, whoſe unfaunched thirſt 

York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy. Sab 


UnsTE"ADFAST. adj, Not fixed; not 


faſt ; not reſolute. 
I' read you matter, 
As full of peril and advent'rous ſpirit, 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unſtc2dfaſt footing of a ſpears Sbabe fart. 
UNS TEAD ILV. adv. 
1. Without any certainty. 
2. Inconſtantly; not coniifiently. . 
He that uſes his words Joolely and 25 fe. 
will not be minded, or not underſtood. 2 
UxsTEADIN ESS, 2. / Want ot con. 
ſtancy; irreſolution; mutability. 
A prince of this character will inſtru 38, *) 
his example, to fix the urfteadings ot our?“ nn” 
In the reſult, we find the ſame ſpirit of cry 
the ſame blindneſs, and obſtinacy, and * 5 
UnSTE"ABY. adj. 
1. Inconſtant ; irreſolute. A 
And her unſteady hand hath often bye "wy 
Men in high pow'r, but ſeldom holds t 1 
unſteady mins; 
ee 
ſtill a 


es 


No meaſures can be taken of an 
ſtill tis too much or too little. 

While choice remains, be will be 
And nothing but neceſſity can fx him. 


2. Mutable; 


dtp 


e 


UNS 


4, Mutable 3 variable; changeable: + 


he motion of the ſun were as unequal as that 


Pa : io driven by unſteady winds, it would not at 


all help 
4 Not fixed ; not ſettled. 
Uxsrer ED. adj, Not ſoaked. 
Other wheat was ſown unſtcepec', but watered 
dice a day. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


7 UxsT ING. v. a. To diſarm of a 


RE | 2 . 
2 75 diſarmed his afflictions, anſtung his mi- 


and though he has not the proper happineſs 
of the world, yet he has the greateſt that is to be 
enjoyed in it. Seuth's Sermons. 

Uxs71'xTED. adj, Not limited. 

Ia the works of nature is unſtinted goodneſs 
fhown us by their author. ; Skelton, 

Ur:11RRED. adj, Not ſtirred ; not agi- 
tated. : 

Such ſeeming milks ſuffered to ſtand unſtirred, 
let fall to the bottom a reſinous ſubſtance. 

Boyle on Colours. 
7 UxsT1'TCH. v. a. To open by pick- 
ing the ſtitches. 

Cato well obſerves, though in the phraſe of a 
talor, friendſhip ought not to, be unripped, but 
urfitcheds | Collier. 

Uxsro'0PpING. adj, Not bending ; not 
yielding. 

Such neighbour nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Sbould nothing priv'lege him, nor partialize 
Th' »nft25ping firmneſs of my upright ſoul. Shak, 

0 Uxsro'e. v. a, To free from ſtop or 


obſtruction; to open. | 
Such white fumes have been afforded, by unſt:p- 
ping a liquor diaphanous and red. Boyle on Colours, 
The eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the 
exrs of the deaf unſtopped. Tſaiab, xxxv. g. 
One would wonder to find ſuch a multitude of 
niches 1/i-pped. Addiſon. 
Uxsro'ppED, adj, Meeting no reſiſt- 


ance. 
The lame »unſtopp'd at firſt more fury gains, 
Aud Vuican rides at large with looſen'd reins. 
| Dryden. 
Unsr RAIN ED. adj. Eaſy; not forced. 
By an eaſy and unſtrained derivation, it implies 
the breath. of God, Hakewill on Providence. 
UxSTRAITENED. adj. Not contracted, 
The eternal wiſdom, from which we derive our 
beinzs, enriched us with ail theſe ennoblements 
tat were ſuitable to the meaſures of an unſtrait- 
er:4 goodneſs, and the capacity of ſuch a creature. 
| Glanville, 
UrSTRENGTHENED.adj, Not ſupported ; 
not aſſiſted, 


ſeries ; 


Tie church of God is neither of capacity ſo }- 


weak, nor fo unſtrengthened with authority from 
wore, but that her laws may exact obedience at the 
hind; of her own children. Hooker. 
7 UxsTRATNG. wv. a. 
. Jo relax any thing ſtrung; to depri ve 
of ſtrings. : | 
y rongue's uſe is to me no more 
Tan an unfring-d viol or harp. Shak. Rich, III. 
Eternal ſtractures let them raiſe 
On William and Maria's praife ; 
Nor f-ar they can exhauſt the ſtore, 
Till nature's muſick lies unſtrung. Prior. 
is idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung.; 
His arrows ſcatter'd, and his bow arfirung. Smith. 
7. To looſe; to untie. 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands 
His garland they unſtring, and bind his hands. 
. : Dryden, 
*5TRU CK, adj. Not moved; not af- 
tected, | 7 | 
8 a Over dank and dry, 
5 Journey toilſome, unfatigued with length 
march, unſtrack with horror at the ſight 
Cr Alpine ridges bleak, 


us to meaſure time. Locate. | 


And where care lodgeth, ſleep will never lie: 


Philips. | 


UNS 


| UnsTv"pifD. adj, Not premeditated ; | 
not laboured. | 
In your converſation I could obſerve a clearneſs 
of notion expreſſed in ready and anſtudied words. 
Dryden. 
UnsTu*FFED. adj. Unfilled ; not crowded, 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye; 


But where unbruiſed youth with anſuft brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign 
Shakeſpeare 
UnsuBsSTA'NTIAL. adj. 
1. Not ſolid ; not palpable. 

Welcome, thou unjubantial air that I embrace! 
The wretch that thou haſt blown unto the work, 
Owes nothing to thy blaſts, Shateſp. King Lear. 

Darkneſs now roſe, 
As daylight funk, and brought in lowering night, 
Her ſhadowy offspring, unſubſtantial both, 
Privation mere of light and abſent day. Milton. 
2. Not real. 

If empty unſulſtantial beings may be ever made 

uſe of on this occaſion, there were never any more 
nicely imagined and employed. Addiſon, 
UnsvccrrDpED. adj. Not ſucceeded, 

Unjuſt equal o'er equals to let reign z 

One over all, with anſucceeded power. IJilton. 
UnSUCCE'SSPUL., adj, Not having the 


withed event; not fortunate. 
O the ſad fate of zwnſucceſs fic! fin ! 
You ſce yon heads without: there's worſe within, 
Cleaveland. 
| Ye pow'rs return'd 
From unſucceſsful! charge! be not diſmay'd. Milt. 
Hence appear the many miſtakes, which have 
made learning generally. fo unpleaſing and ſo n- 
ſucceſsful, FMilton. 
My counſels may be unſucceſsful, but my pray'rs 
Shall wait on all your actions. Denham. 
The corruption, perverſeneſs, and vitiofity of 
man's 5 he charges as the only cauſe that ren- 
dered all the arguments hig doctrine came cloathed 
with, ur/uccejsful, South, | 
Had Portius been the wrſrcceſs ful lover, 
The ſame compaſſion would have fall'n on him. 
Adadiſan. 
Sveceſsful authors do what they can to exciude 
a competitor; while the unſucceſsful, with as 
much eagerneſs, lay their claim to him as their 
brother. Adcliſen. 
Thoſe are generally more unſucceſsful in their 
purſuit after fame, who are more detirous of ob- 
taining it. | | Acdiſen, 
Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſs fil ſatire, 
4 Pope. 
, 7 
Unsvcce'ssrULLY. adv. Unfortunately; 
without ſucceſs. | 
The humble and contented man pleaſes him- 
ſelf innocently ; while the ambitious man at- 
tempts to pleaſe others ſinfully, and, perhaps, in 
the iſſue unſucceſsfully too. South, 
Unsvucce'ssFULNEsS. 2. / Want of ſuc- 


ceſs ; event contrary to with. | 
Admonitions, fraternal cr paternal, then more 
publick reprehenſions, and, upon the wnſucceſsfiul- 
neſs of all theſe milder medicainents, the cenfures 
of the church, Tammornd. 
UnsUcce'ssIVE. adj, Not proceeding by 
flux of parts. 
We cannot ſum up the wnjuccefive and fable 
direction of God. Arceun's Vulgar Erreurs. 
The unſuccſſive duration of God with relation 
to himſelf, doth not communicate unto other 
created beings the ſame manner ot duration. Hae. 
Unsu"CKED. adj. Not having the breaits 
drawn. 
Unrſuck'd of lamb or kid, that tend their play. 
A1!:on. 
Unsu"FFERABLE, 2%. Not ſupportable; 
intolerable ; not to be endured, 
The irkinme deformicies, whereby, through 
endleſs and ſenſeleſs effuſions of indigeiied proycs, | 


11 


UNS 
they oftentimes diſgrace, in moſt unſuferablc mans 
ner, the worthieſt part of chriſtian duty toward- 
God. | Hco:ikers 

That gloriovs form, that light unſufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majeſty, 
Wherewith he wont at heav'n's hig council table 
To fit the midſt of trinal unity, 
He laid aſide. Milton. 
A ſtinking breath, and twenty ill ſmells beſides, 


are more unſufferable by her natural ſluttiſnneſs. 
Swift. 


UxsurrreikxcE. 2. , [inſuffiſance, Fr.] 
Inability to auſwer the end propoſed. 

The error and unjficience of the arguments, 
doth make it, on the contrary ſide againſt them, a 
ſtrong preſumption that God hath not moved their 
hearts to think ſuch things as he hath not enabled 
them to prove. Hooker. 

UxsVUrTTCIENT. adj. | inſuffſant, Fr.] 
Unable; inadequate. 

Mal:branche having ſhewed the difficulties of 
the other ways, and how wunſufficient they are, to 
give a ſatisfactory account of the ideas we have, 
erects this, of ſeeing all things in God, upon ther 
ruin, as the true. Lese. 

UnsU"GARED. a. Not ſweetened wich 
ſugar, 

Try it with ſagar put into water formerly ſu- 
gared, and into other water u7:/zgared. 

Bacon's Natural Hifery 
UNSUITABLE. adj. Not congruous ;. not 
equal ; not proportionate. 


Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap - 


out of faſhion; richly fuited, but znjuitable, juſt 
like the brooch and the toothpick, waich we wear 
not now. EL Shakeſpeargs 
He will ſmile upon her; which will now de fo 
unſuitable to her diſpofirion, being addicted to a 
melancholy, that it cannot but turn him into con- 
ternpt. S!atcpeare's, Tæuelſth Night. 
That would likeliei render contempt inſtead 
Hard recompence, un{ui:a{/e return | 
For ſo much good. | Mi/ton. 
All that heaven and happineſs ſignifies is unjuit- 
able to a wicked man; and theretore could be ne 
felicity to him. "Tillotſon. 
Conſider whether they be not unneceſſary ex- 
pences; ſuch as are unjuitzhle to our circumitances. 
Atierbhur 
To enter into a party, as into an order of friars, 
w.th ſo reftgned an obedience to ſuperiours, is very 
unſuitulie with the civil and religious liberties we ſo 
zealouſly atſert. Sift. 
UrsUutiTABLENESS. 2. /. Incongruity ; 
unfitneſs. 5 
Ihe anjuitableneſs of one man's aſpect to an- 
other man's fancy has raiſed ſuch an averſion, as 
has produced a perfect hatred of him. South. 
Unsv"iTinG. adj. Not fitting ; not be- 
coming. 
Wnilſt you were here, o'erwhelmed with your 
i grief, 
A paſſion moſt wrſeiting fach a man. Shall, Otheli. 
| Leave thy joys, ui iuch an age, 
To a freſh comer, and rengn the ſtage. Dryden. 
Unsu't11sD, aj. Not fouled ; not diſ- 
graced ; pure. | 
My maiven honour vet is pure 
As the »afullicd lilly. Shatcſpeare, 
To royal authority a maoſt dutiful obſervance, 


has ever been the proper, wnſn/ied honour of your 


church. Sępratt. 
Rays which on Hough's anſully'd mitre thine. 
os; »- & 


Thefe an altar ra'fe x 
An hecatorr b-of pure, nnluily'd lays 
» UT UY 
That auar crowns. Pf.. 
7 * — 

Unsu'xNG. ad;, Not celebrated in verte; 

not recited in verte. 

Thus was the Bre 0 * ev'n and 10a; 
Nor pass d uncelebrated nor * 
By the cœleſtlal chous, alten: Paradile Leg. 
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UNS 
Half yet remains unſung ; but narrower bound 
Within the viſible diurnal ſphere. Milt. Par. Leſt. 
Here the muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung. Addiſ. 
Unsu'nxeD. adj. Not expoſed to the ſun, 
I thought her as chaſte as anſunn d ſnow. Shak. 
| You may as well ſpread out the unſunn'd heaps 
Of miſers treaſure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is ſafe, as bid nie hope 
Danger will wink on opportunity, 
And let a fingle, helpleſs maiden paſs 
Uninjur'd in this wild ſurrounding waſte. Milton. 
UnsuyPE"RFLUOUS. adj. Not more than 


enough. 
Nature's full bleſſings would be well diſpens'd 
In unſuperflucus, even proportion, 
And ſhe no whit encumber'd with her ſtore, Milt. 
UnsUuPPLA'NTED. adj. 


I. Not forced or thrown from under that | 


which ſupports it. | 
Gladſome they quaff, yet not encroach on night, 
Seaſon of reſt ; but well bedew'd repair 
Each to his home with unſupplanted feet. Philips. 
2. Not defeated by ſtratagem. 
UnsvyPLIED. adj. Not ſupplied ; not 
accommodated with ſomething neceſ- 
fary. 
Prodigal in ev'ry other grant, 
Fer fire left unſupply d her only want. Dryden. 
Every man who enjoys the poſſeſſion of what he 
naturally wants, and is unmindful of the unſup- 
Plicd diſtreſs of other men, betrays the ſame tem- 
per. | SpeFator, 
Uxs ur PORTABLE. adj. [injupportatble, 
Fr.] Intolerable; ſuch as cannot be 


endured, | : 
The uneaſineſs of unrelieved thirſt by conti- 
nuance grows the more unſupportable. Boyle. 
The waters mounted up into the air, thicken 
and cool it; and, by their interpoſition betwixt 
the earth and the ſun, fence off the ardent heat, 
which would be otherwiſe unſupportable. 
| Mocdavard's Natural Hiſtory. 
UnsuPpPo'RTABLY. adv. Intolerably. 
For a man to do a thing, while his conſcience 
aſſures him that he ſhall be infinitely, an/npport- 
ably miſerable, is certainly unnatural. South, 
 UnsuPyO'RTED. adj. 


1. Not ſuſtained ; not held up. 
Them ſhe upſtays 
Gently with myrtle band; mindleſs the while 
Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported flow r. Milton. 
2. Not aſſiſted. 

Nor have our ſolitary attempts been ſo diſcou- 
raged, as to deſpair of the favourable look of learn- 
ing upon our fingle and unſupported endeavours. 

Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours. 
Unsu'RE. adj. Not fixed; not certain. 
What is love? *tis not hereafter : 
Preſent mirth hath preſent laughter; 
What 's to come is ſtill zn:ſure. Shakeſpeare. 
| The men he preſt but late, 
To hard aſſays unfit, unſure at need, 
Yet arm'd to point in well attempted plate. Fairf. 

The king, ſuppoſing his eſtate to be moſt ſate, | 

when indeed moſt unſure, advanced many to new 
' honours. Hayward. 

How vain that ſecond life in others breath ! 
'Th' eftate which wits inherit after death 
Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt reſign : 
Unrſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine! Pepe. 

UnsURMoO'UNTABLE. adj. [inſurmonta- 
ble, Fr.] Inſuperable ; not to be over- |, 


COme. | 
What ſafety is it, for avoiding ſeeming abſur- 
dities, and unſurmountable rubs, in one opinion, to 
take refuge in the contrary, which is built on ſome- 
thing altogether as inexplicable ? Locke. 
UnsusSCE'PTIBLE. adj. Incapable; not 
liable to admit. Tikes 
She, a goddeſs died in grain, 

Was unſujceptible of ſtain. 0 


- 


Swift. 


UNT 


UnsvsPE'cT. adj. Not conſidered as 
UxsusrE“CTED. I likely to do or mean 
ill. 


| Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and unſuſpected Haſtings. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Author unſuſpect — 
Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. Milton. 
On the coaſt averſe 
From entrance, or cherubick watch, by ſtealth 
Found unſuſpected way. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

This day, my Perſicus, thou ſhalt perceive, 
Whether I keep myſelf thoſe rules I give, 

Or elſe an unſuſpected glutton live. Dryden. 

They are perſons of unqueſtionable abilities, al- 
together unſuſpected of avarice or corruption. Swift. 

UxsusrECTING. adj, Not imagining 
that any ill is deſigned. 

When Albion ſends her eager ſons to war, 
Pleas'd, in the gen'ral's fight, the hoſt lie down 
Sudden before ſome unſuſpe&ing town 
The captive race one inſtant makes our prize, 
And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. Pepe. 

Unsusp1cious. adj. «Having no ſuſpi- 


cion. | 
He his guide requeſted to let him lean 
With both his arms on thoſe two maily pillars, 
That to the arched roof gave main ſupport : 
He unſuſpicious led him. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
The eaſy queen receiv'd my faint addreis 
With eager hope and anſuſpiciuus faith, Smith. 
UnsusTAINED. adj, Not ſupported ; 
not held up. 
Its head, though gay, 
Hung drooping, unſuſtain d. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
All unſuftain*d between the wave and ſky, | 
Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. Pope. 
To Unswa"THE. v. a. To free from 
folds or convolutions of bandage. 
In the morning an old woman came to unſwathe 
me. Addiſon. 
Unswa'YaBLE. adj, Not to be governed 


or influenced by another. 
He bow'd his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, un/wayabl:, and free. Shakeſp. 
Unswa'yeD. adj, Not wielded ; not held 
in the hand. EO | 
He makes for England, here to claim the 
Crown. 
Is the chair empty? is the ſword unſeway*d ? 
Is the king dead? the empire unpoſſeſs'd? Shak, 
To UN SWE AR. . 7. Not to ſwear; 
to recant any thing ſworn. . 
The ape was glad to end the ſtrife ſo light, 
And thereto ſwore; for who would not oft ſwear, . 
And oft une ., a diadem to bear? Spenſer. 
To Unswe'arT. v. a, To eaſe after fa- 


tigue ; to cool after exerciſe. 

The interim of nſevcating themſelves regularly, 
and convenient reſt before meat, may, with profit 
and delight, be taken up with ſolemn muſick. 

Milton en Education. 
UNSWEAT ING. adj, Not ſweating. 

In froft and ſnow, if you complain of heat, 

They rub th' wunſweating brow, and ſwear they 
| ſweat. Dr, den. 
UN SWE TCT. adj. Not ſweet; diſagreeable. 

Long were to tell the troublous ſtorms that toſs 

The private ſtate, and make the Ife wnſ<veet. Spen. 
Unswe'PT. adj. Not bruſhed away; not 
cleaned by ſweeping. 

What cuſtom wills in a'l things, ſhould we do 't, 
The duſt of antique time would lie wn/rvept. Shak. 

Uxnswo'Rn. adj. Not bound by an oath. 
You are yet unjwcrn : 
When you have vow'd, you mutt not ſpeak with 
men. Shakeſpeare, 
UxNTAINTED. adj. 
1. Not ſullied; not polluted, 


Sweet prince, tir untainted virtue of your years 


Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit. Shak. | 


UnTA"MEABLE. adj. Not to be tamed 


i r * „ 9 


W breaſt- plate than a heart UNtaints 

Ireland's untainted loyalty remain”, "oy 

Compare the ingenuous pliableneſs 
counſels in youth, as it comes freſh a 
out of the hands of nature, « 
obſtinacy in an aged ſinner, 


This untainted year 
Your glories may, without 


N 
* 


to virtuoug 


; Seu 
is all your own ; 
dur erimes, be ſhown 


Th . . F D der 
be able to find lite. t of veg. f 
Keep the air of the roo i "th 
ee or the breaths of — 3 
2. Not charged with any crime, © ** 
And yet within theſe five hours Ha 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free at libe 
3- Not corrupted by mixture. 
: The conſcious walls conceal the fatal ſecret - 
Th' untainted winds refuſe th infecting load, du 
UxTA“K EN. adj, Ws 
1. Not taken. | | 
Until this day remaineth the yail us 


Ltchs 


ſings Iiy'g 
ty. Sbahep 


taken away 


The Engliſh ſearched the rivers in 4 
as they left few ſhips untpoiled or untater, l 
Diſpoſe already of th' urtaken ſpoil, J 
Otherwiſe the whole buſineſs had miſcarricg 
and Jeruſalem remained untaken, Dry 
A thouſand ſchemes the monarch's' mind 


rei 


N ore 
* Vih 


( 


ploy; 
Elate in thought, he ſacks antalen Trov, 
2. UN TAK EN up. Not filled. 
The narrow limits of this diſcourſe wille, 
no more room wzutaken up by heaven, Ei, 
UNnTA'LKED of. adj. Not mentioned i 
the world. 


Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-performing nigh 
That the runaway's eyes may wink, and Romey 
Leap to theſe arms, wntalk'd of and unſeen, Kal 

No happineſs can be, where is no ref; 

Th' unknown, «ntalk'd of man is only bieſt. Dy, 


P 05 


not to be ſubdued. 


Gold is ſo untameable by the fire, that, a. 
many meltings and violent heats, it docs ſcar 1 
miniſh, Win 
He is ſwifter than any other bull, and u-ran4 

abl:, | Gre 
UxTA"MED. adj, Not ſubdued ; not uuf 

preſſed; not ſoftened by culture or dif 
cipline. 
A people very ſtubborn and urtamed; or, 
ever tamed, yet lately have quite ſhooken off the 
yoke, and broken the bonds of their ooedience, 
| Spenſer's Irelan 

What death has heav'n deſign'd, 

For ſo wntam'd, ſo turbulent a mind? Dry 
Man alone acts more contrary to nature, tl 
the wild and moſt antamcd part of the creation 


Lich 
To UN TAN GLE. wv. a. To looſe frot 


intricacy or convolution. | 
O time, thou muſt wrtangle this, not I; 

Ic is too hard a knot for me t' untie. Sieb- 
This is that very Mab, 

That cakes the elfl-cks in foul, Nuttiſh hairs 

Which, once untang/ed, much misfortune bels 

Safe 

I' give thee up my bow and dart; 

Untangle but this eruel chain, 5 

And freely let me fly again. . 

UnTA'STED. adj, Not taſted; not trie 


by the palate. 
The tall tag reſolves to try 
The combat next; but if the cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He ſtraight reſumes his wonted care; 
Leaves the untaſted ſpring behind, _— 
And, wing'd with fear, out Ales the wind. #4 
If he chance to find 
A new repaſt, or an wntaſsd ſprings 1 2 


UN TA OTN 


Bleſſes his ſtars, and thinks it wy | 


(car:* d 
Mitten 
d uta 
(ren 
not fur 
or dif 
d; 07, 
1 of the 


edience. 
rs Jrelan 


Dryd 
ture, th! 
creation 


t I; 
Fhakeſp': 


Sale 
tz 


Pr 


ez 


„ 1 7 . 
wind. Wi 


1 a STI 0 


oy. dj. | 
UnTa'sTING. ad 

rceiving any taſte, 
* Not * 8 GTG oil, 


Whoſe balmy juice glides o'er the untafting w_ 


% 


2. Not trying by the palate. 


UxTAUOGRHT. 4%. : 
. Uninſtructed; uneducated ; ignorant; 


mlettered. : 
A lie is continually in the mouth of the un- 


taugbt. 5 Eccelus. xx. 
Taught, or untaught, the dunce is ſtill the ſame ; 

Yet fill the wretched maſter bears the blame. 

a Dryden. 

On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 

In ev'ry ſtream a ſweet inſtruction flows; _ 

But ſome untaught o'erhear the b e rill, 

In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, blockheads Mill. Young. 


2. Debarred from inſtruction. 


He, that from a child wntaught, or a wild in- 
habitant of the woods, will expect principles of 
ſciences, will find himſelf miſtaken, ; Locke. 

3. Unkilled; new; not having uſe or 

ractice. 2 

Suffolk's imperial tongue is ſtern and rough, 
Us'd to command, untaugbt to plead for favour. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
T, UxTE'ACH. v. a. To make to quit 


or forget what has been inculcated. 
That elier-berries are poiſon, as we are taught 
by tradition, experience Will anteach us. 
25 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Their cuſtoms are by nature wrought; 
But we, by art, unteach what nature taught. Dryd. 


UxTEeaCHABLE, adj, That cannot be 
taught. 
UxTE MPERED. adj. Not tempered. 

One built up a wall, and others daubed it with 
untempered mortar. Ezekiel, xiii. 10. 

UxnTEMPTED. adj. 
1. Not embarraſſed by temptation. 

In temptation diſpute not, but rely upon God ; 
and contend not with him but in prayer, and with- 
the help of a prudent. antempted guide. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
2. Not invited by any thing alluring. 
Untempted, or by wager or by price, 
He would attempt to climb the prec'pice. 


Cotton on the Peak. | 
UxTtE'naBLE. 44. 


1. Not to be held in poſſeſſion. 
2, Not capable of defence. 
He produced a warrant, that, the town being un- 
tenable, he ſhould retire. | Clarendon. 
Caſaubon abandons a poſt that was antenable. 
Dryden. 
UxTExNANTED. adj, Having no tenant. 
The country ſeems to be full ſtock'd with cat- 
tle, no ground being untenanted. 
UxTz"NDED. adj. Not having any at- 
tendance. 
They fall unbleſt, antended, and unmourn'd. 
8 : | 85 Thomſon. 
UNTE'NDER. adj, Wanting ſoftneſs ; 
wanting affection. 
So young, and fo untender? = 
80 young, my lord, and true. Shakeſpeare, 
ExTENDERED. adj. Not offered. 
Caſſibelan granted * a tribute, 


oe: _ thouſand pounds; which by thee 
ate 


ls left untender'd. 

' UnTENT, v. 4. 
tent, 

i Will he not, upon our fair requeſt, | 

intent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us? Shak. 
*TE NTED. adj. [from tentr.] Having 
ao medicaments applied. | 

Lol. I. | 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


To bring out of a 


| 


| UnTHA'nKPFULLY. adv, Without thanks; 


Temple. 


{ 


"1 Lu" 
- — 


UNT 
Blafts and fogs upon thee ! 


Th' untented woundings of a father's eurſe 
Pierce every ſenſe about thee 


UnTE'RRIFIED, adj, 
not ſtruck with fear. 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd. 
Id ſuccour the diſtreſt; 
Unbrib'd by love, unterriſy'd by threats; 
Theſe are exploits worthy Achilles' ſon, A. Philips. 
UNTHA'NKED. adj. 


1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of 
kindneſs. 


Not affrighted ; 


Milton. 


If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th' All-giver would be anthank'd, would be un- 
prais'd. . Milton. 

Their batter'd admiral too ſoon withdrew, 
Unthank'd by ours for his unfiniſh'd fight. Dryd. 

2. Not received with thankfulneſs. 
Forc'd from her preſence, and condemn'd to live: 
Unwelcome freedom, and antband'd reprieve. Dry. 
UnTHA"NKFUL. adj, Ungrateful ; re- 
| turning no acknowledgment for good 
received, 

The caſting away of things profitable for ſuſte- 
nance, is an unthaniful abuſe of the fruits. 
| Hooker. 
He is kind to the unthankful, Luke, vi. 35. 
They which he created were untbankſul unto 
him which prepared life for them, 2 Eſdras, viii. 
If you reckon that for evil, you are unthankful 
for the bleſſing. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
The bare ſuppoſal of one petty loſs makes us 
unthankful for all that is left. L' Eftrange. 


without gratitude. 

1 judged it requiſite to ſay ſomething, to pre- 
vent my being thought to have unthankfully taken 
one of the chief paſſages of my diſcourſe from a 
book to which I was utterly a ſtranger. Boyle, 


UnTHa'NKFULNESS. . . Neglect or 
omiſſion of acknowledgment for good 
received; want of ſenſe of benefits; 
ingratitude. | 

Thou dieſt in thine unthankfulneſs; and thine 
ignorance makes thee away. Shakeſpeare. 
Immoderate favours breed firſt unthankfulneſs, 
and afterwards hate. Haywvard. 
The unthankful ſtand reckoned among the moſt 
enormous ſinners; which evinges the virtue op- 
poſite to unthankfulneſs to bear the ſame place in 
the rank of duties. South. 


UNTHAWED. adj. Not diſſolved after 
froſt. 
Your wine lock'd up, 
Or fiſh deny'd, the river vet unthaw'd. Pope. 
To UN THINK. wv. a. Torecal, or diſmiſs 
a thought, | 


Unthink your ſpeaking, and ſay fo no more. 
| Shateſpeare, 


UnTHINKING. adj. Thoughtleſs ; not 
given to reflection. | 
Gray-headed infant, and in vain grown old ! 

Art thou to learn, that in another's gold 
Lie charms reſiſtleſs? that all laugh to find 
Unthinking plainneſs ſo o'cifpread thy mind. 
| Creech. 
An effectual remedy for the wandering of 
thoughts whoever ſhall propoſe, would do great 
ſervice to the ſtudioue, and perhaps help unrbink- 
ing men to become thinking. Locke. 
The unthinking part contract an unreaſonable 
averſion to that eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. Addiſou. 
With earneſt eyes, and round untbinl ing face, 
He firſt the ſnuff- box open'd, then the caſe. Pee. 


UnTHO'RNY. adj, Not obſtructed by 
prickles. 


| 


Shak. King Lear. | 


UNT 


It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if x 
ſudore vultus tai were confinable unto corporal ex- 
ercitations, and there till remained a paradiſe, or 
unt horny place of knowledge. Breton. 

UxTHo'uGHT of. adj. Not regarded; not 
heeded. | 

That ſhall be the day, whene'er it lights, 

This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praifed knight, 
And your unthouybt if Harry chance to meet. 
& bakejpearce 
To UN TRRECA D. v. a. To looſe. 

He with his bare wand can antbread thy joints, 

And crumble all thy finews. Hilton, 
UxNTHRE'ATENED. adj. Not menaced. 
Sir John Hotham was unreproached, and un- 
threatened, by any language of mine. King Charles. 
UnTHRIFT. 2. /. An extravagant; 2 
prodigal. 
My rights and royaltics 
Pluckt from my arms pertorce, and giv'n away 
To upftart unthrifts. Shakejpears, 

The curious unthrift makes his cloatitz too wile, 

And ſpares himſelf, but would his taylor chide. 
Herbert, 

Yet nothing ſtill ; then poor and naked come; 
Thy father will receive his unthriſt home, 

And thy bleſt Saviour's blood diſcharge the mighty 


ſum. Di den. 
UNTHRITT. adj. Profuſe; waſteful; 


prodigal; extravagant. 
In ſuch a night 
Did Jeſſica ſteal from the wealthy Jew, 
And, with au antbrift love, did run from Venice. 
Shateſpeares 
UxTHRIFTILY. adv. Without frugality. 

Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we 

manage a narrow fortune very wnthriftily. Callier. 
UnTHRIFTINESS. 2. / Waſte; prodi- 
gality ; profuſion, 

The third ſort are the poor by idleneſs or an- 
thriftineſs, as riotous ſpenders, vagabonds, loiter- 
ers. Hayward. 

The more they have hitherto embezzled their 
parts, the more ſhould they endeavour to expiate 
that unthriftine/s by a more careful managery for 
the future. Government of the Tongues 

UNnTHRI'FTY, adj. | 5 
1. Prodigal; profuſe; laviſh ; waſteful. 

The caſtle I found of good ſtrength, having a 
great mote round about it; the work of a noble 
gentleman of whole znthrifty fon he had bought 
it. Sidney- 

Can no man tell me of my anthriſty ſon? Shak. 
2. Not in a ſtate of improvement. 

Our abſence makes us untbriſty to our know- 

ledge. Shakeſpeare 
3. Not eaſily made to thrive or fatten. A. 
low word. | 

Grains given to a hide-bound or «nthrifty horſe 
recover him. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 

UN THRNIVIN G. adj, Not thriving ; not 
proſpering ; not growing rich. 

Let all who thus unaappily employ their inven- 

tive faculty, confider, how antbriving a trade it is 
finally like to prove; that their falle accuſations | 
of others will rebound in true ones on them- 
ſelves. Goavernment of the Tongues 
To UnTaroNs. v. a, To pull down 
from a throne. 
Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlaſting fate ſhall yield 
To fickle chance, and chavs judge tae itriiz. Mis. 
To UN TI“ E. v. a. 


1. To unbind; to free from bonds. 
Though you uni. the wines, and let them fight 
Againft the churches z though the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. 0 
Soakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. To looſen; to make not faſt; to un- 
taſten. 8 
Al! that of my ſelf is mine, 
Lovely Amoret, is thine ; , 


; L Saxcharina's 


UNT 


Baachariſſa's captive fain 
Would untie his iron chain; 
And, thoſe ſcorching beams to ſhun, 


To thy gentle ſhadow run. Waller. 
The chain I ll in return «ntie, 
And freely thou again ſhalt fly. Prior, 


3. To looſen from convolution or knot. 
The fury heard; while, on Cocytus' brink, 
Her ſnakes untied ſulphureous waters drink. Pope. 
4. To ſet free from any obſtruction. 
All the evils of an untied tongue we put upon 
the accounts of drunkenneſs. Taylor. 
5. To reſolve; to clear. 
They quicken ſloth, perplexities wntie ; 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollifie. 
Denham. 
A little more ſtudy will ſolve thoſe difficulties, 
untie the knot, and make your doubts vanith, Watts. 
UnTI'eD. adj. 
1. Not bound; not gathered in a knot. 
Her hair 
Unty'd, and ignorant of artful aid, 
Adown her ſhoulders looſely lay diſplay'd. Prior. 
2. Not faitened by any binding, or knot. 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your ſhoe an- 
tied, and every thing about you demonſtrating a 
careleſs deſolation. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Not faſt. 

4. Not held by any tie or band. 
UnT1'L. atv. 

I. To the time that, 


The ſcepter ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a | 


lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come. 
Geneſis, xlix. 10. 
Treaſons are acted 
As ſoon as thought; though they are never believ'd 
Until they come to act. Denbam. 
2. To the place that. 
In open proſpect nothing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſky. Dryden. 
3. To the degree that, 

Thou ſhalt puſh Syria until they be conſumed. 
Chronicles. 
UnT1'L. prep. | 
1. To: uſed of time. | 

His ſons were prieſts of the tribe of Dan until 
dhe day of the captivity. Judges. 

2. To: uſed of objects. Obſolete. 

So ſoon as he from far deſcry'd 

1 1 arms, that heaven with light did 


9 
He rous'd himſelf full blithe, and haſten'd them 
until. Sperſer . 


UNTILLED. adj, Not cultivated. 
The glebe wntill'd might plenteous crops have 


born; 
Rich fruits and flow'rs, without the gard'ner's 


pains, 
Might ev'ry hill have crown'd, have honour'd all 
the plains. 
Lands lain long untillud contract a fout juice, 
which cauſes the land to run to unprofitable trum- 
reg. Mortimer. 
he ſoil untill d a ready harveſt yields; 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields. 
| Es Pope. 
UnT: MBERED. ad. Not farniſhed with 
timber; weak. | 
Where 's then the ſaucy boat, 
V/hoſe weak untimber d ſides but even now 
Co-rival'd greatneſs ? or to harbour fled, 

Or made a toaſt for Neptune ? 
UxTiMELY. adj. Happening before the 
natural time. - 5 

Boundleſs intemperance hath been 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne. Shak. 
Matrons and maids 
With tears lament the knight's untimely fate. Dry. 
Such were the notes thy once lov'd poet ſung, 
Till death untimely ſtopp'd his tuneful tongue. 
Ob juſt beheld and loſt ! | 


Blackmore on the Creation. | 


| 


S hakeſpeare. | 


Pope. | 


1 N 
Ux TI MELT. adv. Before the natural 


He only fair, and what he fair hath made; 
All other fair, like flowers, untimely fade. Spenſer. 
If ever he have child, abortive be it ; 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. Shakeſp. 
Butchers, and villains ! 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt ! Shak. 
Call up our friends, x 
And let them-know what we mean to do, 
And what 's untimely done. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Why can:2 I fo untimely forth 
Into a world, which, wanting thee, 
Could entertain us with no worth ? 
UnTi'nNGED. adj. 
1. Not ſtained ; not diſcoloured. 
It appears what beams are untinged, and which 
paint the primary or ſecondary iris. Beyle on Col. 
2. Not infected. 
Vour inattention I cannot pardon; Pope has 
the ſame defect, neither is Bolingbroke untinged 


Waller. 


with it. _ Swift to Cay. 
UNT1I"RABLE, adj. Indefatigable ; un- 
wearied. 


A moſt incomparable man, breath'd as it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. Shakeſp. 
UnT1'RED. adj. Not made weary. 
Hath he ſo long held out with me untir'd, 
And ftops he now for breath? Shak. Richard III. 
See great Marcellus! how untir'd in toils 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 
ſpoils ! Dryden. 
UNTITLED. adj. [un and title.] Having 
no title. | 
: O nation miſerable ! 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody ſcepter'd ; 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again ? 
i Shakeſpeare. 
U'nTo. prep. [It was the old word for 70; 


now obſolete.] To. See To. 
O continue thy loving kindneſs unto them 
x Pſalm xxxvi. 
It was their hurt untruly to attribute ſuch great 
power unto falſe gods. Hooker. 
She, by her wicked arts, and wily ſkill, 
Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will. Spenſ. 
The uſe of the navel is to continue the infant 
unto the mother, and by the veſlels thereof convey 
its ſuſtentation. Brown. 
Children permitted the freedom of both hands, 
often confine «nts the left. f Brewn, 
Me when the cold Digentian ſtream revives, 
What does my friend believe I think or aſk ? 
Let me vet leſs poſſeſs, ſo J may live 
Whate'er of life remains unto myſelf, 
UnTO'LD. adj. 
1. Not related. 
Better a thouſand ſuch as I, 
Their grief anteld, ſhould pine and die; 
Than her bright morning, overcaſt 
With ſullen clouds, ſhould be defac'd. 
2. Not revealed. | 
Obſcene words are very indecent to be heard: 
for that reaſon, ſuch a tale ſhall be left untold by 
me. | Dryden. 
3. Not numbered. 
UnTo'UCHED. adj. 


1. Not touched ; not reached. 
Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his 
heel wntcuched by that water, was ſlain in that part. 
Bravn's Vulgar Errours. 


Temple. 


Waller. 


Three men paſſed through a fiery furnace an- 


touched, unſinged. Stephens's Sermons. 
2. Not moved ; not affected. 


They, like perſons wholly unteuched with his | 
agonies, and unmoved with his paſſionate entreaties, | 


ſleep away all concern for him or themſelves. Sidn. 
3. Not meddled with. 
We muſt purſue the ſylvan lands; 
Th' abode of nymphs, wntouch'd by former hands. 


Dryden. 


Several very antient trees grow upon the ſpot; 
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from whence they conclude, that th - 
tracts muſt have lain untouched for 1 
UN TOCwWARD. adj. 
1. Froward; perverſe; vexa 
eaſily guided, or taught. 
Have to my window]; and if ſhe be f. 
Then haſt thou taught Hortenſio to be ens 


8 ha eſpeare, 


. 


tious 5 not 


The ladies prove averſe, 
And more untovard to be won, 
Than by Caligula the moon, Hudibr 
They were a croſs, odd, untowward people, N 
Some men have made a very untoavar 2 f 
this, and ſuch as he never intended they ſhoula, ; 
25 5 Wiecwar 
2. Awkward ; ungraceful. mY 
Vaſt is my theme, yet unconceiv'd, ang brings 
Untoward words, ſcarce looſen'd from the things, 
Some clergymen hold down their heads ons 
an inch of the cuſhion ; which, beſides the us. 
Ward manner, hinders them from making the beſt 
advantage of their voice. Set. 
3. Inconvenient ; troubleſome ; unma. 
nageable, | 
The rabbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a vow, 
Which afterwards he found artoward, 
Or ſtubborn to be kept, or too hard; 
Any three other Jews o' th' nation 
Might free him from the obligation. Had bras. 


UnTo'WaRDLY. adj, Awkward ; per- 
verie ; froward. 

They learn, from unbred or debauched ſervants, | 
untowwardly tricks and vices. Locke on Educaticn, 

UnToO'WARDLY. adv. Awkwardly; un. 
gainly ; perverſely. . 

He that provides for this ſhort life, but takes 
no care for eternity, acts as unt:wvardly and as 
croſsly to the reaſon of things as can be, Til. 

He explained them very untewardly. Tilktſn, 

UnTRA'CEABLE., adj. Not to be traced, 

The workings of providence are ſecret and un- 
traceable, by which it diſpoſes of the lives of men, 

| | Scuth's Ser mem. 


UnTRA'CED. adj, Not marked by any 
footſteps. 


Nor wonder if, advantag'd in my flight 
By taking wing from thy auſpicious height, 
Through untrac'd ways and airy paths I fly, 
More boundleſs in my fancy than my eye. Dent, 


UN TRAC TABLE. adj. [intraitable, Fr, 
intractabilis, Latin. ] 

1. Not yielding to common meaſures and 
management; not governable ; ſtub- 


born. 

The French, ſuppoſing that they had advanizg* 
over the Engliſh, began to be ſtiff, and almoſt uſe 
tractable, ſharply preſſing for ſpeedy reſolutions ans 
ſhort meetings. Hayrca a. 

If any father have a ſon thus perverſe and 1. 
tractable, I know not what more he can do but pri 
for him. Licte, 

Ulcers untractable in the legs, with a gangrencis 
| appearance in the ſkin,  Arbutbrt en Dee, 
2. Rough; difficult. 
| I forc'd to ride th* untrafable abyſs. 


UN TRA C TABLE N ESS. 2. J. Unwilling: 
neſs or unfitneſs to be regulated or ma- 


naged ; ſtubbornneſs. 1 

The great difference in men's intellectuals aries 
from a defect in the organs of the body particular 
adapted to think; or in the dulneſs or _— 
neſs of thoſe faculties, for want of uſe. cle. 


Ux TRADING. adj. Not engaged in con- 
meree. 


Men leave eſtates to their children pale 
not ſo liable to caſualties as money in 7 Lad 


Millar. 
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UrxrRA IN ED. adj. ; 
I. Not educated ; not inſtructed; not diſ- 
ciplined. : : Ws 
My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. Shakeſp. 
The king's forces charged lively, and they again 
28 ſtoutly received the charge; but being an un- 
trained multitude, without any ſoldier or guide, 
they were ſoon put to flight. Hayward. 
Life, 
To noble and ignoble, is more ſweet 
Untrain'd in arms, where raſhneſs leads not ons 
on. 
No expert general will bring a company of raw, 
untrained men into the field; but will, by little 
ploodleſs ſkirmiſhes, inſtruct them in the manner 
of the fight. Decay of Piety. 
2. Irregular ; ungovernable. 
Gad not abroad at ev'ry queſt and call 
Of an untrained hope or paſſion : 
To court each place of fortune that doth fall, 
Is wantonneſs in contemplation. Herbert. 
UxTRANSFE"RRABLE. adj, Incapable of 


being given from one to another. 

In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of 
power, though the ſovereignty remain ſtill entire 
and untransferrable in the prince. 

Howel's Pre-eminence of Parliament. 
UnTRANSPA'RENT. adj, Not diaphan- 
ous ; opaque, 

Though held againſt the light, they appeared of a 
tranſparent yellow; yet looked on with one's back 
turned to the light, they exhibited an untranſparent. 
blue. . Boyle en Colours. 

UxTRAVELLED. adj, 
1. Never trodden by paſſengers. 

We find no open track or conſtant manuduction 
in this labyrinth, but are ofttimes fain to wander 
in America and untravelled parts. 

Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours. 
2, Having never ſeen foreign countries. 

An untravelled Engliſhman cannot reliſh all the 
beauties of Italian pictures; becauſe the poſtures 
expreſſed in them are often ſuch as are peculiar to 
that country. | = Addiſon. 

To UNTRE*AD. v. a. To tread back; to 


go back in the ſame ſteps. 
We will untread the ſteps of damned flight, 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe, 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have o'erlook'd, 
Shakeſpeare. 


UnTRE"ASURED. adj, Not laid up; not | 


repoſited. 
Her attendants 
Saw her a-bed, and in the morning early 
They found the bed untreaſur'd of their miſtreſs. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


UNTREATABLE. adj, Not treatable ; not 
practicable, 
Men are of ſo untreatable a temper, that nothing 
can be obtained of them. Decay of Piety. 
UxTRIED, adj. 


1. Not yet attempted. 
It behoves, 
From hard eſſays and ill ſucceſſes paſt, 
A faithful leader not to hazard all 
Through ways of danger, by himſelf untry'd. Milt. 
That ſhe no ways nor means may. leave untry'd, 
Thus to her ſiſter the herſelf apply d. Denham. 


2. Not yet experienced. 
Never more 
Mean I to try, what raſh untry'd I ſought, 
The pain of abſence from thy ſight. Milt. Par. Left. 
8 he happieſt of mankind, overlooking thoſe ſolid 
Welling which they already have, ſet their hearts 
4p0n lomewhat which they want; ſome untried 
lealare, which if they could but taſte, they ſhould 
then be compleatly bleſt. Atterbury. 
- preſervation, the long acquaintance of ſoul 
34d body, the wntried condition of a ſeparation, are 
iuficient reaſons not to turn our backs upon life, 


UNnTRODDEN. 


UNT 

Eternity! thou pleaſing dreadful thought 
Through what variety of untry'd being, 

Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we 
paſs? Addiſon, 

3. Not having paſſed trial. 

1 The Father, ſecure, 
Ventures his filial virtue, though untry'd, 

Againſt whate'er may tempt. Milton's Par. Reg. 
UnTRI'UMPHABLE. adj, Which allows 


no triumph. 
What towns, what garriſons might you, 
With hazard of this blood, ſubdue ; 
Which now y' are bent ta throw away 
In vain, untriumphable fray ? Hudibras, 
UNnTRO'D. - adj, Not paſſed ; not 
- marked by the foot. 
The way he came not having mark'd, return 
Was difficult, by human fteps untrad. Par. Reg. 
Now while the heav'n, by the ſun's team untred, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 


And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch. Milton. 
A garland made of ſuch new bays, 
And ſought in ſuch «ntrodden ways, 
As no man's temples e'er did crown. Waller. 


Who was the firſt to explore th' untrodden path, 
When life was hazarded in ev'ry ſtep ? Addiſ. Cato. 


UnTRrO'LLED. adj, Not bowled; not 
rolled along. | 
Hard fate! untroll'd is now the charming dye; 
The playhouſe and the park unviſited muſt lie, 
Dryden. 
UnTROUBLED. adj. 
1. Not diſturbed by care, ſorrow, or guilt. 
Quiet, untronbled foul, awake! awake! 
Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's ſake, 
; Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not agitated ; not confuſed ; free from 


paſſion. 

Our Saviour meek, and with antroubled mind, 
After his airy jaunt, though hurry'd fore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt, Milton. 

3. Not interrupted in the natural courſe. 
Would they think with how ſmall allowance 
Untrcubled nature doth herſelf ſuffice, 
Such ſuperfluities they would deſpiſe. Spenſer, 
4. Tranſparent ; clear ; not mudded, 

The equal diſtribution of the ſpirits in the liquor 
with the tangible parts, ever repreſenteth bodies 
clear and untroubled. Bacon, 

UNnTRU'E. adj. 
1. Falſe; contrary to reality. 
By what conſtruction ſhall any man make thoſe 
compariſons true, holding that diſtinction untrue ? 
| Hooker, 

That a veſſel filled with aſhes will receive the 
like quantity of water that it would have done if 
will not go in by a fifth part. Bacon. 

2. Falſe ; not faithful. 
I cannot break ſo ſweet a bond, 
Unleſs I prove untrue ; 
Nor can I ever be ſo fond, 
To prove untrue for you. Suckliing. 

Flora commands thoſe nymphs and knights, 
Who liv'd in ſlothful eaſe, and looſe delights, 
Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all antrye. 
Dryden. 
UxTRrvu'LY. adv. Falſely; not according 


to truth. | 
It was their hurt antruly to attribute fo great 
power unto falſe gods. Hygter. 
On theſe mountains it is generally received that 
the ark reſted, but untruly. Ral. Hift. of the World. 
UnTRru'sTINESS. #. /. Unfaithfulneſs. 
Secretary Peter under pretence of gravity covered 
much untruſtineſs of heart. Hay<vard, 
UN TRV“ TH. 2. / 
1. Falſehood; contrariety to reality. 
2. Moral falſehood; not veracity. 
He who is perfect, and abhors wntruth, 


nt TY 4 
t an humour, Collier. 


it had been empty, is utterly untrue, for the water 


UNT 
3. Treachery ; want of fidelity. 


I would, 
So my untruth had not provok'd him to it, 
The king had cut off my head with my brother's, 
: Shakeſpeare. 
4. Falſe aſſertion. | 
In matter of ſpeculation or practice, no untruth 
can poſſibly avail the patron and defender long; 
and things moſt truly are likewiſe moſt behove- 
fully ſpoken. Hecker. 
There is little hope for common juſtice, in this 
diſpute, from a man who lays the foundations of 
his reaſonings in ſo notorious an untruth. Atterb. 
UxTu'NABLE. adj, Unharmonious ; not 
muſical. 
My news in dumb filence will I bury, 
For they are harſh, untunable, and bad. Shakeſp 
A luteſtring, merely unequal in its parts, giveth 
a harſh and untunable ſound ; which ſtrings we call 
falſe. Bacon. 
His harſh antunable pipe is no more fit than a 
raven's, to join with the muſick of a choir. Tater. 
To UnTu'NE. v. a. 


1. To make incapable of harmony. 
Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And hark what diſcord follows. Sbakeſpeares 
When the laſt and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant ſhall devour, 
The trumpet ſhail be heard on high, 
The dead ſhall live, the living die, 
And muſick ſhall untune the ſky. Drydau. 
The captives, as their tyrant ſhall require 
That they ſhould breathe the ſong, and touch the 
lyre, | ; 
Shall ſay; can Jacob's ſervile race rejoice, 
Untun'd the muſick, and diſus'd the voice? Prior. 
2. To diſorder. 
O you kind gods 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature; 
Th' antun d and jarring ſenſes O wind up 
Of this child-changed father! Shakeſp. King Lear. 
UxTruRNED. adj. Not turned. 
New crimes invented, left unturn'd no ſtone, 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own, Dryd. 
So eager hath the inquifitive part of mankind 
been to bring this matter to a fair iſſue, that no 
ſtone hath been left anturned, no way, whereby theſe 
things could have been brought forth of the ſea, 
but one or other hath pitched upon. Woodward. 
UnTu"ToRED. adj. Uninſtrufted ; un- 


taught. | 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 

Some ſtern untutor'd churl ; and noble ſtock 

Was graft with crab-tree flip, whoſe fruit thou art. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Thy even thoughts with ſo much plainneis flow, 

Their ſenſe untator'd infancy may know: 

Yet to ſuch height is all that plainneſs wrought, 

Wit may admire, and letter'd pride be taught. 

Pri. 


To UN TWIN E. vv. a. 
1. To open what is held together by con · 
volution. 


But fince the ſiſters did fo ſoon «ntwine 
So fair a thread, II ſtrive to piece the line, Nalies. 


2. To open what is wrapped on itſelf. 
It turns finely and ſortly three or four turns, 
cauſed by the nt wining of the beard by the moiſ- 


ture. Bacon. 
3. To ſeparate that which claſps round any 
thing. 


Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the ſy- 
ren ſongs of Italy could never untavine from the 
maſt of God's word, Aſcham, 


To UxTw1'sT. v. a. To ſeparate ay 
things involved in each other, or wraps 


ped up on themſelves. 
Untæviſting his deceittul clew, 
He gan to weave à web of wicked guile. Spenſer. 
The intereſt of prince and people Is fo enfolded. 
in a mutual embrace, that they cannot be wntroifted 


With heavenly influence ipſpires my youth, Sandys. 


without pulting a limb off, Saylar's Hey Living. 
ile Untuiſting 


UNV 


Untwiſling all the chains that tie 


The hidden foul of harmony. Milten. 
No, I'll untevift you; 
I have occaſion for your ftay on earth. Dryden. 


Tarred hempen ropes, cut ſmall and untzwifted, 

are b<neficial for lands, Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
Untwill. a wire, and from lier gums 

A ſet of ceeth completely comes. Swift. 


To UnTY'. v. a. [See UN TIE. ] To 


looſe. : | 

O time! thou muſt untangle this, not I: 
It is too hard a knot for me t untie. Shakeſpear:z. 

Unlac'a her ftays, her night-gown is unty'd, 

And what ſhe has of head-dreſs is aſide, Foung. 
To Unva'ii. v. a. To uncover; to ſtrip 
of a veil. This word is axvazl, or unveil, 
according to its etymology. See Vail, 


and VEII. 
Troy reviv'd, her mourning face unvail d. Denb. 
Uxva"LUABLE. adj, Ineſtimable; being 
above price. 

Secure the innocence of children, by imparting 
to them the unwvaluable bleſſing of a virtuous and 
pious education. Aztterbary. 

UnvaLUED. adj. 
1. Not prized; neglected. 
He may not, as unvalued perſons do, 
Carve for himſeif; for on his choice depend 
The ſifety and the health of the whole ſtate, Shak. 
2, Ineſtimable; above price. 

I thought I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks; 

Ineſtimable ſtones, wnwalued jewels. Shakeſpeare. 
Unxva"xqQuiISHED. adj. Not conquered ; 


not overcome. 

Shall I, for lucre of the reſt unvanguiſh'd, 
Detra& ſo much from that prerogative, 
As to be call'd but viceroy of the whole? Shakeſp. 

Victory doth more often fall by error of the an- 
vanguiſped, than by the valour of the victorious. 

Hayward. 

They rife anvangquiſh'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Unva'RIABLE. adj. | invariable, French. ] 
Not changeable; not mutable. 

The two great hinges of morality ſtand fixt and 
grvariable as the two poles : whatever is naturally 
conducive to the common intereſt, is good; and 
whatever has a contrary influence, is evil. Norris. 

Urxva'RIED. ad. Not changed; not di- 
verſified. 

If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep cloſe 
to truth and inftruttion, by wrvaricd terms, and 
plain, unſophiiticated arguments; yet it concerns 
readers not to be impoſed on. Locke. 

They ring round the ſame znvaried chimes, 
With ſure returns of ſtill- expected rhymes. Pope. 
Unva"RN1SHED. adj. 
1. Not overlaid with varniſh, 
2. Not adorned ; not decorated. 

I will a round, unvarsi/> d tale deliver, 

Of my wngle courſe of love; what drugs, what 
charms, 

I won his daughter with. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

UnvARYIN S. ac. Not liable to change. 

We cannot keep by us any ſtanding, unvarying 
meaſure of duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant 
fleeting ſucceſſion, as we can of certain length. 
of extenſion, as inches marked out in permanent 
parcels of matter. Locke. 


To Uxve il. v. a [See VEIL and Vail.] 


1. To uncover; to diveſt of a veil. 
| The moon, 
Apparent queen, anvell d her peerleſs light. Milt. 
To the liinpid ſtream direct thy way, 
When the gay morn aue her ſmiling ray. Pope. 
2. To diſcloſe; to ſhow. 
The providence, that's in a watchful ſtate, 
Knows almoſt every grain of Pluta's gold 
Does ev'n our thoughts unveil in their damb cra- 
dles. Shakeſpeare. 
Now #nu:i/'d, the toilet ſtands diſpiay'd, 


Lach filver vaic in myſtick order laid. of es 


| 


; 


} 


UNU 


Uxvx'iT EDIT. adv. 
diiguiſe. e | 
Not knowing what uſe you will make of what 
has been vnveiledly communicated to you, I was 
unwilling that ſome things, which had coſt me 
pains, ſhould fall into any man's hands that ſcorns 
to purchaſe knowledge with pains. _ Boyle. 
Unve"NTILATED. adj, Not fanned by 
the wind. 
This, animals, to ſuccour life, demand | 
Nor ſhould the air unvertilated ſtand ; 
The idle deep corrupted would contain 
Blue deaths. Blackmore's Creation. 
UNVvE*RITABLE. adj. Not true. 
All theſe procecded upon unveritablè grounds. 
Brown, 


Unve'rsED. adj. Unacquainted ; un- 


ſkilled, 

Not eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay | 
As the bright natives of th* unlabour'd field, 
Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſkill'd. 

Blackmore. 


Unve'xeD. Untroubled ; undiſ- 


adj. 
turbed. F 
With a bleſt and wnwext retire, 
With unhack'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again. Shak. 
Index d with thought of wants which may be- 
tide; 
Or for to-morrow's dinner to provide. Dryd. Juv. 
Unvi'oLaTED. adj. Not injured; not 


broken. 
Herein you war againſt your reputation, 
And draw within the compaſs of ſuſpect 
Th' unviolated honour of your wife. Shakeſpeare. 
He, with fingular conſtancy, preſerved his duty 
and fidelity to his majeſty unwviolated. Clarendon. 
This ſtrength diffus d 
No leſs through all my finews, joints, and bones, 
Than thine, while I preſerv'd theſe locks unſhorn, 
The pledge of my «rwiolated vow. Milton, 


Unvi'rTvous. adj. Wanting virtue. 
If they can find in their hearts that the poor, 
undirtucus, fat knight ſhall be any further afflicted, 


we two will be the miniſters. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


UNv1'sITED. a. Not reſorted to. 
In ſome wild zone 
Dwell, not unvifited of heav*n's fair light, 
Secure. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
The playhouſe and the park unviſited muſt lie. 
| Dryden. 


UN V“ NITORM. adj. Wanting uniformity. 
Such an ununiform piety is in many ſo exactly 
apportioned to Satan's intereſt, that he has no 
cauſe to with the change of his tenure. | 

. | Decay of Piety. 
Unvo'YAGEABLE. adj. Not to be paſſed 


over or voyaged. 

Not this unwoyageable gulph obſcure, | 

Detain from following thy illuſtrious track. Milt. 
Uxu'RGED. Not incited ; not preſſed. 

The time was once, when thou ann g d wouldſt 
vow, 

That never words were muſick to thine ear, 

Unleſs I ſpake. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
Unvu'sED. adj. 
1. Not put to uſe; unemployed. 

She whoſe huſband about that time died, for- 
getting the abſent Plangus, or, at leaſt, not hop- 
ing of him to attain ſo aſpiring a purpoſe, left 
no art unuſed, which might keep the line from 
breaking, whereat the fiſh was already taken. Sidn. 

Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reaſon, ä 
To ruſt in us wunus'd. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

2. Not accuitomed. 

He, wunujed to ſuch entertainment, did ſhortly 

and plainly anſwer what he was. Sidney. 


Plainly; without | 


- 
* 


| One, whoſe eyes, 
| Albeit wnuſed to the meiting mood, 
Dropt tears as faſt as the Arabian trees i 
Their medicinal gum. Shakeſpeare 
828 : What art thou ? Haare cut. | 
Not from above: no, thy wan looks be 
Diminiſh'd light, and eyes unus'd to rug Dryden 
Ux ufs ETUI. adj, Uſeleſs; ſerving no 
purpoſe, 
I was perſuaded, by experience, that it 
not be uni ſeful in the capacities it was . 
Glanville, 
when there i; 
they are as yet 


Birds flutter with their wings, 
but a little down upon them, and 
utterly anuſeful for flying. 

More's Antidote againſt A.. 

As when the building gains a 3 — 2 


We take th' unuſcful ſcaffolding away. D 
Pleas'd to find his age 4 * 
Declining not unuſeful to his lord. Philips, 


Unu'suaL. adj. 
quent; rare. 
With this unuſual and ſtrange courſe they went 
on, till God, in whoſe heavieſt worldiy judg nents 
I nothing doubt but that there may lie hidden 
mercy, gave them over to their cwn inventions, 
F 3 » Hecker, 
You gain your point, if your induſtrious art 
Can make »nuſual words eaſy and plain, Reſcan. 
A ſprightly red vermilions all her face; 
And her eyes languith with znuſual grace. Crate. 
That peculiar turn, that the words ſhall ap- 
pear new, yet not unuſual, but very proper to his 
auditors. ; Felton, 
The river flows redundant, and attacks 
The lingering remnant with »nuſual tide, Philits, 
Unu'sVALNESS. 2. /. Uncommoneſs; in- 
frequency. 
It is the unuſualneſs of the time, not the ap- 
pearance, that ſurpriſes Alcinous. Broeme. 
Unu'sVALLY. adv. | from unuſual.) Not 
in the uſual manner. | 
Unu"TTERABLE. adj, Ineffable; inex- 


preſſible. 


Not common; not fre. 


Sighs now breath'd 
Unutterable ; which the ſpirit of prayer 
Inipir'd, and wing'd for heaven with ſpeedier flight 
Than loudeſt oratory. Milton's Paradiſe Lat. 

What thinks he of the happineſs of another lite, 

wherein God will fill us with znutterable joy ? 
| Ke:tlervell, 

It wounds my ſoul 
To think of your unuttera: le ſorrows, | 

When you ſhall find Hippolitus was guiltichs g 
Smitb. 
Unvu"LNERABLE. adi. Exempt from 


wound; not vulnerable. 
The god of ſoldiers inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleneſs, that thou may it prove 
To ſhame unwvulnerable, and ſtick i“ tht wars 
Like a great {ea mark, ſtanding every flaw 
Shak-(pearts 
Uxnwa'kENED. 44%. Not rouſed from ſleep. 
The more 
His wonder was, to find unwaken'd Eve 
With treſſes diſcompos'd. Miltcn's Paradiſe La. 
UNWACIL. LED. adj, Having no walls. 
He came to Tauris, a great and rich city, but 
unwalled, and of no ſtrength. 
Kuolles's Hiſtory of the Turks 
Uxwa'REs. adv. Unexpectedly ; before 


any caution, or expectation. 
She, by her wicked arts, 
Too falſe and ſtrong for earthly {kill or might, | 
Unwares me wrought unto her wick zd will. 9pe7/s 
The Deity 
Hath given ſo many other fighes and cares 
To my attendant fate, that well wawwarcs | 
You might be hurc fo me. Chaprians 
His loving mother came upon a day 
Unto the woes, to ſee her little fon, 
And chanc'd unwwares to meet him in the u 


Afﬀter his ſports and cruel paſtime done. fan 
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UNW.' 
' ſail, while roſ rous blows the wind 
1 e we light. Fair. 


The beſt part N are 

- in the waſhes all unwwarily | 
EN by the unexpected flood. Shakeſpeare. 

17 1 had not unwarily engaged myſelf for the 
rejent publiſhing it, I ſhould have kept it till! 
had looked over it. | Digby. 

By ſuch principles, they renounce their legal 
dum to liberty and property, and unwarily ſubmit 
t> what they really abhor. Freebolder. 
UxwaRINESS. z. . [from unwary.] Want 
of caution; careleſſneſs. 

The ſame temper which inclines us to a deſire 
of fame, naturally betrays us into ſuch flips and 
rcd ir ci, as are not incident to men of a con- 
trary di pofition. Speftator. 
Uxwa'RiIKE. adj. Not fit for war; not 
vſed to war; not military. 

He ſafely m ght old troops to battle lead 
Againſt th' unwarlike Perſian, and the Mede; 
Whoſe haſty fl ght did, from a bloodleſs field, 

More tpoils than honour to the victor yield. Waller. 

Avect uncoarlite Indians from his Rome, 
Triumph abroad, ſecure our peace at home. Dryd. 
Uxwa"RNED. adj. Not cautioned; not 


made wary. 


one thing for another, and judge by the outſide. 
; Locke. 
| May hypocrites, | 
That ſlily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Drink on ##wwarn'd, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe ! Phil. 
UxwakRANTABLE., adj, Not defenſi- 


ble; not to be juſtified; not allowed. 


courſe 1s feaſib e, and may. be compaſſed without 

1:1a/1anruble correipondence with the people of 

the air. Glanville. 

H: who does an unwarrantable action through 
a talfe intormation, Which he ought not to have 
beleve!. can got in reaſon make the guiit of one 
fn the excuſe of another, South. 
UxwWaRRANTABLY, adv, Not juſtifi- 
ably; not defenſibly. 

Atrue and humble tente of your own unworthi- 
neſs, win d luffer you to rife upt Hat onfidence, 
vuch ſome mer unmꝛbarruntab pretend to, nay. 
moxarrantas:y iequre of others. Vu on Death. 
? „ . . 

LWV RR AN TED. adj, Not aſcertained; 
uncertain. | 
The lugjects of this kingdom believe it js not 

e tor them to be enforcec to go beyond the ſeas, 

v::95ut their own conſent, upon hope of an un- 

warranted cor queſt; but, to refit an ir vading 
tem, the ſubject muſt be commanded out of the 
| Count.cs where they inhabit. Bacon. 

WARY, adj, 

„ Vaating caution 3 imprudent ; haſty; 

precipitate, | 

5 Nor think me ſo unwary, 

W. "ming nyicet again into the inare 
Pere once I have been caught. Milt. Agoniſtes. 
99 lyake the taile archangel, and infus'd _ 

«© nituence into ch unzwery breaſt. Milton. 
_0 ene Hom t he ruck with all his might 

on tle helmet of the anwwary knight: 

yi was the wound. 

70 


the; 


4 


To 


vas Dryden. 
PHitions about religion are inſinuated into 
as well as unblaſſed underſtandings of 
cn lier, and riveted there by long cuſtom. Locke. 
Unexpected. Obſolete. 
Al in the open hall amazed ſtood, 
1 Lenneſt of that unwary fight, 
5 vonder d at his breathle;s haſty mood. Spenſ. 
nes. 3 Not waſhed ; not 
5 N »HEYN. 3 Cleanſed by waſhing, 

ne © KAN wnwwaſh'd artificer 


Ces of his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. Shak. 


ſome . l 
aw" R 1b r. adv. Without caurion ; 
careleſsly; heedleſsly. | 


Unexperienced young men, if unzwarned, take | 


; 

UnwE"ARIABLE. adj. 
1 
At .ery Jiftant remove: an extcmporary inter- 
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To eat with unwaſhen hands defileth not a man, 

| Matth. xv. 

He accepts of no unclean, no unwaſhed ſacri- 

fice; and if repentance uſher not in, prayer will 

never find admittance, _ Duppa. 

When the fleece is ſhorn, if ſweat remains 

Unwaſh'd, it ſoaks into their empty veins. Dryd. 

Unwa'sTED. adj. Not conſumed; not 
diminiſhed, 

Why have thoſe rocks ſo long unwaſted ſtood, 
Since, laviſh of their ſtock, they through the flood 
Have, ages paſt, their melting cryſtal ſpread, 

And with theirſpoils the liquid regions fed ? Blackm. 
Unwa'sTING. adj. Not growing leſs; 
not decaying. 
Pureſt love's unzwaſting treaſure z 
Conſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure 
Sacred Hymen ! theſe are thine. Pope. 
UNWA“YE D. adj. Not uſed to travel; not 


ſeaſoned in the road. 

Beaſts that have been rid off their legs are as 
much for a man's uſe as colts that are unwayed, 
and will not go at all. Suckling. 

UnwE"AKENED. adj. Not weakened. 

By reaſon of the exſuction of ſome air out of 
the glaſs, the elaſtical power of the remaining air 
was very much debilitated, in compariſon of the 
unweakened preſſure of the external air. Boyle. 

Unwe'ayoONED. adj. Not furniſhed with 
offenſive arms. 

As the beaits are armed with fierce teeth, paws, 
horns, and other budily inſtruments of much ad- 
vantage againt wnweaponed men; ſo hath reaſon 
taught man to ſtrengthen his hand with ſuch of- 
fenſive arms, as no creature elſe can well avoid. 

Raleigh. 
Not to be tired; 
indefatigable. 

Deſite to reſemble 
them uncueariable. 

UNWEARIED. ah. 


1. Not tired; not fatigued. 
The Creator from his work 
Deſiſting, though anzvearied, up return'd. Milton. 
Their bloody caſk unwearied ſtill they ply. 
| Walter. 
Still th* unwwearied fire purſues the tuneful ſtrain, 
| D:yden. 
2. Indefatigable; continual; not to be 
ſpent; not ſinking under fatigue, 
He joy'd to range abroad in freſh attire, 
Through the wide compaſs of the airy coaſt, 
And with arwearied lunbs each part t enquire. 


Spenſer. 
Godlike his unwearied bounty flows; 
Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Denham. 
A winged virtue through th' etherial ſky, 
From orb to orb, unwearied doſt thou fly. Ticke!. 
An unwearied devotion in the ſervice of God 
recommended tile goſpel to the world. Rog. Serm. 
The righteous ſhail certainly be ſaved ; but then 
the Chriſtian character of a cighceous man implies 
a conſtant, unwearied perſeverance in many painful 
inſtances of duty. Rogers. 
To UnwE*'aRY. vv. a. To refreſh after 
wearinels, 
It unearies and refreſhes more than any thing, 
after too great labour. Temple, 
Uxwe'D. adj, Unmarried. 
This ſervitude makes you to keep nue. Shak 
UnW*=DGEABLE. a/. Not to be cloven. 
Merciiul heaven 
Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſulph'rous bolt 
Split'ſt the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
'Than the ſoic myrtle. Shakeip. Meafe for Merl. 
UrxwEEDED. adj, Not cleared from 
weeds. 


him in goodneſs, maketh 
Hooker. 


Fic ! *tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to feed 3 things rank, and groſs in 
nature, 


Poſſeſs it merely. Shakeſpears's Hamlet. 


I'S i 


li were who heard. 


UNMW. 


UnwzE'PED. adj. Not lamented. Now 
unwept. OS 
He muſt not float upon his watry bier 
Unzweept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of ſome melodious tear. Milt. 
UNWEETING. adj. Ignorant ; unknow- 
ing. | 
Her ſeeming dead he found with feigned fear, 
As all unzvceting of that well ſhe knew; 
And pain'd himſelf with buſy care to rear 
Her out of careleſs ſwoon. HPßjßpenſer. 
But contrary, unweeting he fulfill 
The purpos'd counſel, pre-ordain'd and fix'd, 
Of the Moſt High. Milton. 


UnwEtGHED. adj. 


1. Not examined by the balance. 

Solomon left all the veſlels unweighed, becauſe 

they were exceeding many. 1 Kings, vii. 
2. Not conſiderate; negligent. 

What anweighed behaviour bath this Flemiſh 
drunkard pickt out of my converſation, that he 
dares in this manner eſſay me ? why, he hath not 
been thrice in my company. Shakeſpeare. 

Daughter, what words have paſs'd thy lips un- 

zweigb'd? 
Deem not unjuſtiy by my doom oppreſt, 
Of human race the wiſeſt and the beſt. P-pe's Od. 


UnwE'itGHING, adj, Inconſiderate; 
thoughtleſs. 5 


Wile? why, no queſtion but he was—a very 
ſuperficial, ignorant, anzveig hing fellow. Shakeſps 


UNnwE'LCOME. adj. Not pleaſing ; not 


grateful ; not well received. 
Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
"Tis hard to reconcile, Shateſpcare*'s Macbeth. 
Soon as th' unwelcome news 
From earth arriv'd at heaven-gate, diſpleas'd 
P Mi'ton's Paradiſe Lofts 
Though he that brings unwelcome news 
Has but a loſing office, yet he that ſhews 
Your danger firſt, and then your way to ſafety, 
May heal that wound he made. Denbam's Saphy. 
Forc*u from her preſence, and condemn'd to live; 
Unxvelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve! Dryd. 
From the very firſt inſtances of perc ꝓtion, ſome 
things are grateful, and others unwwel/:ome to them; 
ſome things that they incline to, and others that 
they fly. Locke, 
Such haſty nights as theſe, would give very un- 
evelcome interruptions to our labours. 
Bentley's Sermons. 


Unwe'eT. adj. Not lamented ; not be 


moaned. 
Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd 3 
Your widow dolorous likewiſe be unTvept. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
We, but the ſlaves that mount you to the throne 
A baſe, ignoble crowd, without a name; 
Unuwept, unworthy of the fun'ral flame; 
By duty bound to forfeit each his life. 
Unwe'T. adj. Not moiſt, 
Once I meart to meet 
My fate with face unmov'd, and cyes ur2wet 3 
Yet fince 1 have thee here in narrow room, 
My tears ſhall ſet thee firſt afloat within thy tomb, 
Dryden. 
Unwni'PrT. adj, Not puniſhed ; not cor» 
rected with the rod. 
Trembie thou wretcn, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes . 
Unwhipt of juſtice ! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Once I caught him in a lie; 
And then, unwwhipt, he had the ſenſe to cry. Pipes 


UnwHOLESOME. adj. 
1. Inſalubrious; miſchievous to health. 
The diſcovery of the Giipofition of the air is 
good for the prognoſticks of wholcſome and an- 
aoboleſonte years. Bacone, 
There 1 a priſoner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw. 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Umobeleſeme draught; ba: Bere 3 fine amends 0 
5 8 


Drydiu. 


UN W 


The breath of heav'n freſh-blowing, pure and ſweet, 
With day-ſpiivg born; here leave me to reſpire. 
Milton. 

How can any one be aſſured, that his meat and 
drink are not poiſoned, and made untohbolcſeme, be- 
fore they arc brought to him ? South, 

Rome is never fuller of nobility than in ſum- 
mer; for the country towns are ſo infeſted with, 
wmehboleſome vapours, that they dare not truſt them. 
ſelves in them while the heats laſt. Addif. on Italy. 

Children, burn healthy, often contract diſeaſes 
from an «rwhilcſome nurle. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. Corrupt ; tainted. 

We i uſe this h νe humidity ; this groſs, 
watry pumpion : we *ll teach him to know turtles 
from jays. Shakeſpeare, 

UxwieLDily. adv. Heavily ; with dif- 
ficult motion. 
Uzxwieldily they wallow firſt in ooze; 
Then in the ſhady covert ſeek repole, Dryden. 
Uxw1'ELDINESS. 2. / Heavineſs ; diffi- 
culty to move, or be moved. 

To what a cumberſome unwicldineſs, 

And burdenous corpulence, my love had grown, 
But that I made it feed upon 
That which love worſt endures, diſcretion ! Donne. 

The ſuppoſed unwwieldineſs of its maily bulk, 
grounded upon our experience of the inaptitude of 
great and heavy bodies to motion, is a mere im- 
poſture of our ſenſes. Glanville. 

Unw1'eLDY. adj. Unmanageable ; not 
eaſily moving or moved; bulky ; weigh- 
ty; ponderous. 

An ague, meeting many humouts in a fat un- 
2vieldy body of fitty-eight years old, in four or 
tive fits carried him out of the world, Clarendon. 

Part, huge of bulk! 
Wallowing «n<vic/dy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean. Milten's Paradiſe} 

Unrvieldy ſums of wealth, which higher mo 
Than nes of marſhall'd figures can account. Dryd. 

Nothing here th* amwvie/dy rock avails, 
Rebounding harmleſs from the plaited ſcales, 
That, firmly join'd, preſerv'd him from a wound, 
With native armour cruſted all around. Add. Ovid. 

What carriage can bear away all the rude and 
u1:vieidy loppings of a branchy tree at once? 

Watts on the Mind, 

UnwrLLING. adj, Loath ; not content- 

ed; not inclined ; not complying by 
inclination. 

The nature of man is unwilling to continue 
doing that wherein it ſhall always condemn itſelf. 

Hooker. 


he 


If thou doſt find him tractable, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons: 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 5 
Be thou ſo too. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
If the ſun riſe unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brows, and ſpots upon his face, 
Suſpect a drizzling day. Dryden. 
Heaven's unchang'd decrees attentive hear; 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my ſide, 
 Unzwil/ing to reſign, and doom'd a bride. Dryden. 

At length I drop, but in unwilling ears, 
This ſaving counſel, keep your piece nine years. Pope. 


 Uxwi'LLINGLY. adv. Not with good- 


Will; not without loathneſs. 

The whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool. Shakeſpeare's As yeu like it. 

A feait the people hold to Dagon, and forbid 
Laborious works, unwwillingly this reſt 
Their ſuperſtition yields. Milton. 

Still diſmay'd | 
By ſeas or ſkies, unwi/lingly they ſtay'd. Denham. 

Theſe men were once the prince's foes, and then 
Urvillingly they made him great: but now, 
Being his friends, ſhall willingly undo him. Denb. 

The dire contagion ſpreads ſo fait, | 
That, where it ſeizes, all relief is vain 

And therefore muſt unwillingly lay waſte 
That country, which would elle the foe maintain. 

k Dryden. 


penſe him. Sidney. 
Unwiſcly we the wiſer eaſt 
Pity, ſuppoſing them oppreſs'd 
With tyrant's force, Waller. 
To Unwi'sn. v. a. To wiſh that which 


UN W 1 
Unw1i'L LINGNESS. 1. /. Loathneſs ; diſ- 


inclination. 
Obedience, with profeſſed utwillingneſs to obex, 
is no better than manifeſt diſobedience. Hooker. 
What moved the man to yield to her perſua- 
fions ? Even the ſame cauſe that hath moved all 
men fince, an unwillingneſs to grieve her, and make 
her ſad, leſt ſhe ſhould pine, and be overcome with 
ſorrow. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
I ſee with what unwillingneſs 
You lay upon me this command, and through your 
fears | 
Diſcern your love, ana therefore muſt obey you. 
Denham. 
There is in moſt people a reluctance and unwil- 
lingneſs to be forgotten. We obſerve, even among 
the vulgar, how fond they are to have an inſerip- 


tion over their grave. f Swift. 
To UN WIT xD. v. 4. pret. and part. paſlive 


unwound, 
1. To ſeparate any thing convolved; to 
untwiſt ; to untwine. SEE 
All his ſubjects having by ſome years learned 
ſo to hope for good and fear harm, only from her, 
that it ſhould have needed a ſtronger virtue than 
his, to have unwound ſo deeply an enteted vice. 


Sidney. 
Empirick politicians uſe deceit : | 
You boldly ſhew that ſkill which they pretend, 
And work by means as noble as your end; 
Which ſhould you veil, we might znwwind the clue, 
As men do nature, till we came to yous Dryden. 


2. To diſentangle; to looſe from entan- 


glement. | 
Defiring to ſerve God as they ought, but being 

not ſo ſkilful as in every point to unwind them- 

ſelves, where the ſnares of gloſing ſpeech lie to 

entangle them, are in mind not a little troubled, 

when they hear ſo bitter invectives againſt that, 

which this church hath taught them to reverence 

as holy. Hcoker. 
As you unwind her love from him, 

Left it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 

Bottom it on me. Shak. Two Gent. of Verona. 


To Unwr'nD. v. a. To admit evolution. 
Put the bottoms into clean ſcalding water, and 
they will eaſily unwind. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Uxw1'PED, adj, Not cleaned by rub- 
bing. 5 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, | 


So were their daggers, which ani d we found 
Upon their pillows. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Unw1i'sE. adj. Weak; defective in wiſ- 
dom. 

O good, but moſt wnwiſe patricians ! why, 
You grave, but reckleſs ſenators, have you thu 
Giv'n Hydra here to chuſe an officer? W 

Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

Be not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay. Shakeſpeare. 

He who of thoſe delights can judge, and ſpare 
To interpoſe them oft, is not unwiſe. Milton, 

This the Greeks ſay, this the barbarians ; the 
wiſe and the unwiſe. Tillotſon. 

When kings grow ſtubborn, ſlothful, or unzvi/e, 
Each private man for publick good ſhould riſe, 

: Dryden, 

When the balance of power is duly fixt in a 
ſtate, nothing is more dangerous or «nviſe, than 
to give way. to the firſt ſteps of popular encroach- 
ments. Sevifte 


Unw1'SELY. adv. Weakly ; not prudent- 
ly; not wiſely. 

Lady Zelmane, like ſome, unviſcly liberal, that 
more delight to give preſents than pay debts, choſe 
rather to beſtow her love upon me, than to recom- 


15, not to be. 
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My liege 
Without more 


would you and 1 dons: 
help, could fight this ro. 
— Why now thou haſt % al batde.— 
wh men; unwib'd fie thonſang 
ich likes me better than to wiſh 2 
To deſire there were no God, eg 1 
unwiſh their own being, which muſt be aka to 
in the ſubſtraction of that eſſence which ſub ated 
tially ſupporteth them. . an. 
Nun. 


Unw1i'SHED. adj. Not ſought; not de 


ſired. ; 
So jealous is. ſhe of my love to h 
that I never yet began to open my mouth , 
unevitable Philoclea, but that her rwiſhed the 
ſence gave my tale a concluſion before it Ao 
beginning. 92 a 
ney, 


To his unwwi/hed 
My ſoul conſents not to give 8 
While heaping anzuiſp d wealt!, 1 diſtant 
The beſt of brothers at his natal home 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, 7 
Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life, Pits 


Unw1'sT. adj. Unthought of; not known, 


: | Henſer. 
To UN WITT. v. a. To deprive of under. 
ſtanding. Not uſed. 
Friends all but now; even now 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Diveſting them for bed ; and then but now 
As if ſome planet had wnwitted men, ; 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's brea%s, N.. 
NWITHDRA'WING. adj, Continually 
liberal. | 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bountics for: 
With ſuch a full and unwwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks? 
5 Min, 
UNnwI1THSTOO'D. adj. Not oppoſed, 
| Creſly plains, 
And Agincourt, deep ting'd with blood 
What the Silures vigour unwith/od 
Could do in rigid fight. Philo, 
Unw1'TNESSED. adj. Wanting teſtimony; 
wanting notice. 
Leſt their zeal to the cauſe ſhould any way be 
unwitneſſed. | 
Unw1TTINGLY. adv. [properly un 
ingly, from wnweeting.) Without knon- 
ledge ; without conſciouſneſs, 
In theſe fatal things it falls out that the high. 
working powers make ſecond caules aui 
acceſſary to their determinations. Sidreys 
Thoſe things are termed moſt properly natural 
agents, which keep the law of their kind 2. 
tingly, as the heavens and elements of the world, 
which can do no otherwiſe than they do. Hacke. 
Atheiſts repudiate all title to heaven, mer 
for preſent pleaſure ; beſides the extreme mainels 
of running ſuch a deſperate hazard after cathy 
they unwittingly deprive themſelves here of tra 
tranquillity they ſeek for. Barth 
UN WO“ NT ED. adj. 
1. Uncommon ; unuſual ; rare; infrequent 
His ſad, dull eyes, ſunk deep in hollow pits, | 
Could not endure th* unwonted ſun to view, S 
My father 's of a better nature 
Than he appears by ſpeech; this is at 
Which now came from him. Shazy pear! 
Every unzvonted meteor is portentous, and lod 
divine prognoſtick. „Clare 
Thick breath, quick pulſe, and heaving of m 
. ED 4 
All figns of ſome unwonted change ippear. D's 
2. Unaccuſtomed ; unuſed. | - 
Philoclea, who bluſhing, and withal {mg 
'making ſhamefacedneſs pleaſant, and Pla 
ſhamefaced, tenderly moved her feet, 47 
feel the naked ground. oy 
Sea calves unwonted to 


Stab, 
roam, 


U 


» confeſs 


Hit, 


freſh waters fly» A 
O how oft ſhall he 
On faith and changed gods complain 
Rough with black winds and ſtorms, 
Unwonted ſhall admire. 


and leasy 


Aft: 


Unwo'Rs15G 


een 8 
e 3 
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Uxwo'R £180, adj, Living without la- 
lem m_ and unworking ſhopkeepers in this being 
wſand eorle than gameſters, do not only keep ſo much of 
A ri money of a country in their hands, but make 
Sbal. the publick pay them for It. Locke. 
nly to Uxwo'xsHI ED. adj. Not adored. 
m_ He reſolv'd to leave 

an- wt d, the throne ſupreme. 
run. Unwarſhipp nn, „ Milton. 
; de. Uxwo'RTHILY. adv. Not according to 


either above or below merit. 


ſert; 5 
as __ 1 vow'd, baſe knight, 
7 ; To tear the garter from thy craven leg, 
ky k Which I have done, becauſe unworthily 


Thou waſt inſtalled. Shakeſpeare's Henry V1, 
Fearing left my jealous aim might err, 
And ſo unzvorthily diſgrace the man, 
] gave him gentle looks. Shakeſpeare. 
If we look upon the Odyſſey as all a fiction, we 
conſider it ant orthily. It ought to be read as a ſtory 
nded upon truth, adorned with embelliſhments 


Sidney, 


Sbal. 
roam, 


Pete, tou B 
nown, of poetry c e . 
2 Uxwo'RTHINESS. 2. J. Want of worth; 

want of merit. | 
under. A mind fearing the unzorthineſs of every word 
that ſhould be preſented to her ears, at length 
brought it forth in this manner. Sidney. 
room O let not an excellent ſpirit do itſelf ſuch wrong, 
Wy as to think where it is placed,. embraced, and 
loved, there can be any unworthineſs ; ſince the 
ts, Sb. weakeſt miſt is not eaſilier driven away by the 
inually ſun, than that is chaſed away with ſo high NY 
I1AaNneyse 
es forthy Every night he comes with ſongs compos'd i 
To her unwwsrthineſs : it nothing ſteads us 
i flocks? o chide him from our eaves, for he perſiſts. Shak. 

Mien. I fear'd to find you in another place; 
ed But, fince you're here, my jealouſy grows leſs : 
2 You will be kind to my unwworthineſs. Dryden. 

3 Have a true and humble ſenſe of your own un- 
| worthineſs, hi ill not ſuffer you to riſe to a 

Phil confidence unwarfantably pretended to by ſome, 
3 Wake on Death, 
TY UxwORTHY. adj. | | 
1 1. Not deſerving : whether good or bad. 
ip 2 The Athanaſian creed and doxology ſhould re- 
3 main in uſe; the one as a moſt divine explica- 
UNWeete tion of the chiefeſt articles of our Chriſtian be- 
it knows let; the other as an heavenly acclamation of joy- 

fal applauſe to his praiſes, in whom we believe : 
the high- r:itaer the one nor the other unworthy to be heard 
muittirgl ſounding, as they are in the church of Chriſt. 

Sidney, Hooker, 
ly natural Every particular accident, not unworthy the re- 
nd unite membrance, tor brevity I wittingly paſs over. 
the world, EE : Knolles. 
b. Hitker 2. Wanting merit. | 
en, merely Degree being vizarded, | | 
ne madneſs Ti uit ſhews as fairly in the maſk, Shak. 
frer death, Are there unworthy men choſen to offices? 
ere of dug Whitgifte. 
Barth Fo may I, blind fortune leading me, 

ils that which one unzvorthicr may attain; 
frequent And die with grieving. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
ma. „ Mean; worthleſs ; contemptible. 
jew. Sat Teil me, Philoclea, did you ever ſee ſuch a 

epherd ? did you ever hear of ſuch a prince ? 
. and then tell me if a ſmall or unworthy aſſault 
Sate pa have conquered me ? % Sidney, 
5, and ford 4. Not ſuitable ; not adequate, 


„ 
— du 


: leid at her feet a work, which was uravorthy. 
ying of u 


ber, but which I hope ſhe will forgive. Dryden. 
Our friend's papers are in my hands, and I will 
axe care to ſuppreſs things ur2vorthy of him. 
WY, Pope to Sæuift. 
Cue is taken to interſperſe additions in ſuch a 
Tanner, that ſcarce any book can be bought, with- 


hal ſmiling 
nd pleaſu; 


urs r purchaſing ſomething unqer!by of the author. 
8 4) : Swift. 


y. M6 5. Undecoming ; vile. 
1 be brutal action rous'd his manly mind : 
vv d with unweorthy uſage of the maid, : 


. and ſeas 
* 


Icke 
:0'RKING 


vo 


Un wou xp. part. paſſ. and pret, of un- 
wind, Untwiſted. 
Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitched ropes 
unwound are more laſting. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
UN wou N DED. adj, ; 


1. Not wounded. 
| We may offend 
Our yet unzwounded enemies. Milton's Par, Loſt. 
2. Not hurt. 
Oh bleſt with temper 
She who can love a ſiſter's charms, or hear 


Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear. Pope. 


To UnwRaA'P. v. a. [from un and wrap.] 


To open what is folded. 
To UNWRE ATH. v. a To untwine. 

The beards of wild oats, and of divers other 
wild plants, continually wreath and aunwreath 
themſelves, according to the temperature of the 
ambient air. Boyle. 

UnwR1'TING, adj. Not aſſuming the cha- 
racer of an author. 55 
The peace of the honeſt unvoriting ſubject was 
daily moleſted, Afrbutbnot. 
UnwRI'TTEN. adi. a 
1. Not written; not conveyed by 
oral; traditional. | 

A rule of right anwritten, but delivered by tra- 
dition from one to another, Spenſer's State of Irel, 

The laws of England may be divided into the 
written law, and the unwrittens Hale. 

2. Not containing writing. 

As to his underſtanding, they bring him in void 
of all notion, a rude, unwritten blank; making 
him to be created as much an infant, as others are 
born. oy South. 

UnwROVUGHT., adj. Not laboured; not 
manufactured. 

Or prove at leaſt to all of wiſer thought, 

Their hearts were fertile land, although uarvrought. 
\ Fairfax, 

Vet thy moiſt clay is pliant to command; 

Untorought and eaſy to the potter's hand: 

Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 

The firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel, 


Dryden. 
Not pinched. 


<2 
writing; 


UN WRV“ NGC. adj. 


We that have free ſouls, it touches us not; let 


the galled jade winch, our withers are anzorung. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
UNYI1ELDED. adj, Not given up. 
O'erpower'd at length, they force him to the 
ground, 


Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound, Dryd. 


To UNYOKE. wv. 3. 


1. To looſe from the yoke. 
Our army is diſpers'd already: 
Like youthful ſteers vny:k'd, they took their courſe 
Eaft, weſt, north, ſouth. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them 
the employment of ſaves ; they unyske the mules. 


Breoume. | 


2, To part; to disjoin. 
Shall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
So join'd in love, ſo ſtrong in both, 


Unyzke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet? Shak. | 


UxyYo'xED. ad/. 


1. Having never worn a yoke. 


Sev'n buliocks yet unyot'd for Phœbus chuſe, 
And for Diana ſev'n unſpotted ewes. Dryden. 
2. Licentious ; unreſtrained. 
I will awhile uphold 
The zryok'd humour of your idleneſs. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Unzo'NED. adj. Not bound with a girdle. 


Eaſy her motion ſeem'd, ſerene her air; 


Full, though anxon d, her boſom. Pricr. 


Voca'BULARY. . /. [vecabularium, Lat. 
docabulaire, Fr.] A dictionary; a lexi- | 


con; a word book. | 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and 
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that they ſtand in awe of conjurations, which fig- 

nify nothing, not only in the dictionary of man, 
but in the ſubtiler vocabulary of Satan. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

Among other books, we ſhould be furniſhed with 

vocabularies and dictionaries of ſeveral forts. Watts. 


VO'CAL. adj. [wocal, Fr. wocalis, Lat.] 
1. Having a voice. | 
Eyes are vocal, tears have tongu*s 3 
And there be words not made with lungs; 
Sententious ſhow'rs! O let them fall! 
Their cadence is rhetorical. Craſhaws 
Witneſs if I be filent, morn or even, | 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
Made vccal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. 
| Milton. 
Smooth-ſliding Mincius, crown'd with vocal 
reeds, 
That train I heard was of a higher mood. Milton. 
None can animate the lyce, 
And the mute ſtrings with woca! ſouls inlpire, 
As Helen, in whoſe eyes ten thouſand Cupids dwell, 
Drydez:. 
Memnon, though tone, was counted w5ca/; 
But *twas the god, mean while, that ſpoke an. 
Rome oft has heard a croſs haranguing, 
With prompting prieſt behind the hanging. 
10. 
2. Uttered or modulated by the voice. 
They which, under pretence of the law cerem »- 
nial being abrogated, require the abrogation of in- 
ſtrumental muſick, approving nevertheleſs the uſe 
© of vocal melody to remain, muſt thew ſome rea- 
ſon wherefore the one ſhould be thought a legal 
ceremony, and not the other, Heaters 
They join'd their vocal worſhip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton's P-7a0v L. 


Voca'ttTty. 2. . [wocalitas, Lat. from 
wocal,) Power of utterance ; quality ot 


being utterable by the voice. 

L and R being in extremes, one of rouglinefs, 
the other of ſmoothneſs and freeneſs of <-5ca/7r 7, 
are not eaſy in tract of vocal ſpeech to be pro- 
nounced ſpiritally. Helder. 


To Vocal IZE. v. a. [from vocal.] To 
form into voice. 
It is one thing to give an impulſe to breath aloe; 
another thing to vocalixe that breath, i. e. in its 
paſſage through the larynx to give it the found: of 
human voice. Hldr. 
Vo'caiLy. aa , from wecal.] In words; 
articulately. | 
Although it is as natural to mank nd to expreſ* 
their defires vcally, as it is for brutes to uſe their 
natural vocal ſigns.; yet the forming of languages 
into this or that faſhion, is a buſineſs of inſtitu- 


. 
er. 


tion. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Voca"TioNn. 2. /. [ vocation, Fr. vccatio, 


1. Calling by the will of God. 


Ne'ther doth that which St. Paul, or other apoſ- 
tles, teach, enforce the utter diſability of any other 
men's wocation thought requiſite in this church for 
the ſaving of ſouls. Hocker. 

They which thus were in God eternally, by their 
intended admiſſion to life, have, by wecation or 
adoption, God actually now in them. Hooker. 

Summons. | 

What can be urged for them, who not having the 

vocatian of poverty to ſcribble, out of meer wan- 

tonneſs make themſelves ridiculous ? Dryder.. 
3. Trade; employment; calling. 

He would thiak his ſervice greatly rewarded, if 
he might obtain by that means to live in the ſight 
of his prince, and yet practiſe his own choſen woca- 
tion. Sidney. 

God's mother, in a viſion full of majeſty, 
Will'd me to leave my baſe vocatien. Shoke Hen. VI. 

God has furniſhed men with faculties ſufficient 
to direct them in the way they ſhould take, if 
they will ſeriouſly employ them, when their ordi- 
nary vacations allow them the leiſure. Loc te. 


4. It 


2. 


VOI 
4. It 1s uſed ironically in contempt. 
| But left you ſhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake, 
Or when a whore in ker vacation 
Keeps punctual to an aſſignation. Sevift. 
Vo'carive. 2. . [wocatif, Fr. wvocativus, 
Lat.] The grammatical caſe uſed in 
alling or ſpeaking to. 
VocirFERA'TION. 2. /. [vociferatio, voci- 
ſero, Latin.] Clamour ; outcry, 
The lungs, kept too long upon the ſtretch by vo- 
ciferation, or loud ſinging, may produce the lame 
effect. Arbuthnot. 
Vocr'reRous. adj. [wocifero, Lat.] Cla- 
morous ; noiſy, 5 | 
Thrice three v5cijerous heralds roſe to check the 
rout, Chapman 
Several templars. and others of the more vi- 
ferous kind of critics, went with a reſolution to hiſs, 
and confeſted they were forced to laugh. Pope. 
VOGUE. 3. /. | vogue, Fr. from voguer, to 
float, or fly at large.] Faſhion ; mode. 
It is not more abſurd to undertake to tell the 
name of an unknown perſon by his looks, than to 
vouch a man's ſaintſhip from the wogue of the 
world. South. 
Uſe may revive the obſoleteſt words, 
And baniſh thoſe that now are moſt in 5540s 
Ro/commone 
What factions th* have, and what they drive at 
In public gu, or what in private. Hudibras. 
In the vague of the world, it paſſes for an exploit 
of honour, tor kings to run away with whole coun- 
tries chat they have no pretence to. 
No veriodical writer, who always maintains his 
gravity, and does not ſometimes ſacrifice to the 
graces, muſt expect to kcep in w9gue for any time. 
f Addiſon. 
At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe 
and warm, as almoſt to ſtifle them; and all on a 
ſudden the cold regimen is in vogue. 
Baker on Learning. 


VOICE. z. J. [wveoix, Fr. wocrs, Latin.] 


1. Sound emitted by the mouth. 
I aſſay to ſee 
The works of men; or heare mortalitie 
Expire a voice. Chapman. 
2. Sound of the mouth, as diſtinguiſhed 
from that uttered by another mouth. 
Air in ſounds that are not tones, which are all 
equal, admitteth much variety, as in the woices of 
living creatures, and in the g 8:ces of ſeveral men; 
for we can diſcern ſereral men by their voices. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. Any ſound made by breath. 
O Marcus, I am warm'd ; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. 
f Addiſon. 
4. Vote; ſuffrage; opinion expreſſed. 
Are you all reiolv'd to give your woices ? 
But that's no matter, the greater part carries it. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I've no words; 3 
My voice is in my ſword | thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The ſtate was betrayed by the multitude and 
corruption of voices, and muſt ſhortly periſh, if not 
committed to the grave judgment of ſome few ; 
for two hundred gave woices, reducing that mul- 
titude to fifty, who, for their experience, were 
holden for men of greateſt gravity. Knolles. 
Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the chice 
Of holy ſenates, and elect by voice. Dryden. 
5. Language; words; expreſſion. 
Let us call on God in the voice of his church. 
: Fill. 
 TaVoics. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To rumour; to report. Out of uſe. 
Is this th' Athenian minion. whom the world 
Voic'd fo regardfully ? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


It was woiced that the king purpoſed to put to 
death Edward Plantagenet, priſoner in the Tower; 


* 


L' Eftrange. | 


vor 


Many ſought to feed 

The eaſy creditors of novelties, | | 

By woicing him alive. Daniel's Civil Mar. 
2. To vote. Obſolete. | 

Your minds, pre-occupied with what 
You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, 
Made you, againſt the grain, to voice him conſul. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

To Voice. wv. 2. To clamour; to make 


outcries. Obſolete, 

Stir not queſtions of juriſdiction; and rather 
aſſume thy right in filence, than voice it with 
claims. Bacon. 

It is not the gift of every perſon to harangue 
the multitude, to woice it loud and high. 5 

South's Sermons. 
Voi'ctD. adj. [from the noun.] Fur- 


niſhed with a voice. 
That's Erythæa, 
Or ſome angel vcic'd like her. 
ſtruggling ſoul 
Would fain go out to meet and welcome her ! 


0 Denham. 
VOID. adj. [wuide, French.] | 
1. Empty; vacant. 

The earth was without form and ei, and 
darkneſs was upon the face of the deep. Gen. is 2. 

I'll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Cztar as he comes along. Shakeſp. 

2. Vain; ineffeQtual; null; vacated, 

If it be void, and to no purpoſe, that the names 
of men are ſo frequent in their books, what did 
move them to bring them in? Hooker. 

My word ſhall not return vid, but accompliſh 
that which I pleaſe. Iſaiah, lv. 11. 

This cuſtom made their whole government vid, 
as an engine built againſt human ſociety, worthy 
to be fired and pulled down. Bacon. 

Though the wiſdom of a future parliament may 
find cauſe to declare this or that act of parliament 
void, yet there will be the ſame temper requiſite 
to repeal it. Clarenden. 

The two houſes declared, that nothing which 
ſhould from that time paſs under the great ſeal, 
ſhould be good and valid, but void and null. 

Clarendon. 

Some kind of ſubjection is due from every man 
to every man, which cannot be made woid by any 
power whatſ:ever, | Swift. 

3. Unſupplied ; unoccupied. 

Queen Elizabeth, importyned much to ſupply 
divers great offices that had been long woid, an- 
ſwered nothing to the matter, but roſe up on the 
ſudden, and ſaid, I am ſure my office will not 
be long vid. Camden. 


— 


Tis ſhe! my 


4. Wanting; unfurniſhed ; empty. 


If ſome be admitted into the miniſtry, void of 
learning, or lewd in life, are all the reſt to be con- 


demned ? Whitgifte. 
How woid of reaſon are our hopes and fears ! 
Dryden. 


Being wid of all friendſhip and enmity, they 


never complain. Swift. 
5. Unſubitantial ; unreal. 
Senſeleſs, lifeleſs idol, vid and vain. Pope. 


Void. 2. [from the adjective.] An 
empty ſpace ; vacuum ; vacancy. 
Pride, where wit fails, ſteps in to our deience, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. Pope. 
With what power 
Were firſt th' unwieldy planets launch'd along 
Th' illimitable woid ? Thomſen 
To VoiD. v. a. | from the adjective; vui- 
der, French. ] | 
1. To quit; to leave empty. 
Tf they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
Or void the field. Shatefpcare's Henry V. 
Towards this paſſage, ſomewhat darker than the 
- chamber: which he woided, this afſefiinate gave 
him, with a back blow, a deep wound into his 
left fide. Wittin's Buckingham. 
2. To emit ; to pour out. 


whereat there was great murmur. Bac. Hen. VII. 


The aſcending water is vented by fits, every 
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circumvolution voidin | 
tained in one helix, F only fo mach as is en. 
3. TY emit as excrement, 

Excrements ſmell ill to the ſame ereatur 

e them; and the cat burieth what tera 
Believ'd the heav'ns w "Y 

Becauſe the ſun had "x oo a _ 

Fleſhy filaments, or matter v:3g:7 b. 0 
ſuſpicious ſymptoms of a tone in 4 e 
eſpecially if the patient has been ſadject ty 5 

of gravel. At, . 
4. To vacate; to nullify; to any 

It was become a practice, upon a 5 
pretences, to void the ſecurity that 
time given for money ſo borrowed, 

To VoiD. wv, . 
1. To be emitted. 

By the uſe of emulſions, and frequent emelleꝶ: 

injections, his urine woided more eafily, — 
J 5 8 Wiſmar's Surge. 
2. To receive what is emitted. ; 
How in our w%iaing lobby haſt thou ſtood, 
And duly waited for my coming forth? 
. Shakeſprare's Heery vl. 
Vo'1DABLE, ad. [from 57% Such i 
may be annulled. . 

If the metropolitan, pretending the party ze. 
ceaſed had bona notabilia in divers dioceſes, gantz 
letters of adminiſtration, ſuch adminiſtration i; ny 
void, but woid, ible by a ſentence, A. 

Vo'1DANCE. z. J. from void. 

1. The act of emptying. 

2. Ejection from à benefice, 

Voip ER. 2. J. [fro A] A baſket, in 
which broken meat is carried from the 


| table. 


Wikis, 


ny ipeciong 
Was at any 


Nad 


A woider for the 3 
I wrong the devil ſhould 1. 


*. thelr bones. eaves 
Vo'1DNEss. 4. / Lone. 


Vo"LanT. adj. [volans, Lat. an, Fr.] 
1. Flying; paſſing through the air. 
The Volant or flying automata, are fuch me. 
chanical contrivances as have a ſelf-motion, Where 
by they are carried aloft in the air, lite bid 
Wilkins's Mothcr:atical Meg 
2. Nimble; active. 
| | His wolant touch 1 
Inſtinct through all proporticns, low 32 hieb, 
Fled, and purſued tranſverſe the return: futur 


Mitt 


Blind Britiſh bards, with 284 ant tout! 
Traverſe loquacious ſtrings, whole loiemn "es 
Provoke to harmleſs revels. | Poul 

Vo"LATILE. adj. [wolatilis, Latin.) 

1. Flying; paſſing through the 1. 
The caterpillar towards the end of ſummet 
waxeth volatile, and turneth to 4 putterfiy, 1 
Baceu's Natura! Hg. 
There is no creature only tile, 07 89 "44'S 
animal but hach feet as well as wings; d 
there is not ſufficient food for them al 1 
8 Ray en ite —_ 

2. [ Volatile, Fr.] Having the Pole, 
paſs off by ſpontaneous ape 
In vain, though by their pow'rful at wo 1.4 
Volatile Hermes. Milton“ P whe "of 
When arſenick with ſoap £1ves 48 
with mercury ſublimate a volatile eee 
butter of antimony z doth net this then zich, 


WAS 


? L 3 
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* 


eon vs ee and volatile parts, ſtrongly 22 
ibn. 25 mutual attraction; ſo that the —_ wi 
| 125 aſcend without carrying up the * ? A eg 
that Lively ; fickle ; changeable of mind; 
I. Q ſ irit . alry. : ; 
2 full as _ 2 are ever ſkimming over the 
"3 ART f Sang with a volatile temper, will fix 
1. fortace 5 their mind. Watts on the Mind. 
icy are nothing re 3s giddy and volatile as ever, juſt the 
Une re ho hath always loved a do- 
Wks, ſe of Mr. Pope, WhO y , 
end? rever 1 life Swift. 
Eng. VOLATILE. 71. 1 volatile, Fr.] = 
195 : animal. . 
82 : winged conveys the heat of the ſun, maintains 
* , d ſerves for the flight of volatiles. 
ky fires an Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
vile VorariiirY. J from volatile, 
| 1. The quality of flying away by eva- 
urge, G ion; not fixity. : 
geek the compound body, chiefly obſerve the 
) fu fragility) or pliantneſs, the welatility or 
* 0 compared with ſimple bodies. Bacon. 
5 VI, _ wolatility the utmoſt degree is, when it will 
ich a fy away without returning. FS Bacon. 
Neat cauſeth the ſpirits to ſearch ſome ifſu2 out 
ty de. che body, as in the volatility of metals. Bacon. 
gantz 0 The animal ſpirits cannot, by ge, 3 
F ſubtilty and wolatileneſs, be diſcovered to the — on 
1 | Tr hat they are 
olatility of mercury argues t y 
„ nor may they be much leſs, leſt 
8 loſe their opacity» Newton $ Opticks. 
5 the ſpirit of a plant, we underſtand that pure, 
r in bed oily which, by reaſon of its extreme wo- 
| in which the odour 
m the latility, xhales ſpontaneounys een 


ſmell conſiſts. : il 
2 "Mutability of mind; airineſs ; liveli- 
ants neſs. 2 
VoLaTILIZA TION. 2. 
le.] The act of making volatile, 
Chemiſts have, by a variety of ways, attempted 
in vain the volatilization of the ſalt of tartar. Boyle. 
7 VOLATILIZE. v. a. [ volatiliſer, Fr. 
from volatile.] To make volatile; to 


ſabtilize to the higheſt degree. 


Pgzirit of wine has a re fractive power, in a mid- 


neſs 200 
s are of 
Was 20% 


7.2 "7 
% ons 
Haterzil. 


rrlage; dle degree between thoſe of water and oily ſub- 
in ute. ſtances, and accordingly ſeems to be compoſed of 
ca rage. both, united by fermentation : the water, by mcans 
Hulle, of ſme ſaline ſpirits witch which it N 

Y : } ilizing i the action. 

ifolving the oll, and volatilixing 1t by tt | 
5 Ss OY ; Newton's Opticks. 
8 Pdirituous liquors are ſo far from attenuating, 
jack * i ſpirable the animal 
«:/atiliging, and rendering perlp 


n, Wherte 
birds. 
Maga, 


1114s. that they rather condenſe them. 
252 l Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


8 7 
VOLCANO. . /. Italian, from Vulcan. ] 
A burning mountain. : 
Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain 
in an iſland, and many w/canos and fiery hills, 
Brown 
When the Cyclops o'er their anvils ſweat, 
Prom the «'o/cancs groſs eruptions re, 
Aad curling ſheets of ſmoke obſcure the ſkies, 


— 
bib, 
d £11212» 
Mil. 
4 
iy 
N nes 


OY Garth. 
a. daubterranedus minerals ferment, and cauſe earth- 
IF, takes, and cauſe furious eruptions of volcanos, and 
f ſummer tumdle down broken rocks. Bentley's Sermons. 
we Why want we then encomiums on the itorm, 
ral Wie". Or ramine, or vc They perform 
2 Their mighty deeds; they hero-like can ſlay, 
3 And ſpread their ample deſerts in a day. Young. 
W Volk. z. /. [ vole, Fr.] A deal at cards, 
n, that draws the whole tricks. | 
yy Paſt fix, and not a living ſoul ! | 
tion. by . I might by this have won a vole. Sevift. 
11 Wir, 1. / [wolerie, Fr.] A flight 
Sale 2 of birds. a 
e fats lle An old boy, at his firſt appearance, is ſure to 
chat rie. dar on him the eyes and chirping of the whole | 


aich Yau, II. 


ich 4s a ſubſtance totally volatile, is eom- 


| 


. [from wolati- | 


To VO'LLEY. v. 2. 


VOL 
town volery; amongſt which, there will 
wanting ſome birds of prey, that will preſently be 
on the wing for him. | Loc be. 
VoLiTA'T1ON. 2. /. ¶ volito, Latin. ] The 
act or power of flying. 


Birds and flying animals are almoſt erect, ad- 
vancing the head and breaſt in their progreſſion, 
and only prone in the act of volitation. 


Vor TION. . . [volitio, Lat.] The 
act of willing; the power of choice ex- 


erted. | 

To ſay that we cannot tell whether we have 
liberty, becauſe we do not underſtand the manner 
of volition, is all one as to ſay, that we cannot tell 
whether we ſec or hear, becauſe we do not under- 
ſtand the manner of ſenſation. Wilkins. 

There is as much difference between the appro- 
bation of the judgment, and the actual wslitions of 
the will, as between a man's viewing a deſirable 


thing with his eye, and reaching after it with his | 


hand. | South's Sermons. 
Volition is the actual exerciſe of the power the 
mind has to order the conſideration of any idea, or 
the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the mo- 
tion of any part of the body to its reſt, by direct- 
ing any particular action, or its forbearance. Locke. 
Vo“LITIVE. adj. Having the power to will. 
They not only perfect the intellectual faculty, 
but the vitαοε; making the man not only more 
knowing, but more wiſe and better. Hale. 
Vo'LLEy. z. J. ¶ volte, French.] 
1. A flight of ſhot, i 
From the wood a wolley of ſhot ſlew two of his 
company. Raleigh's Apology. 
More on his guns relies than on his ſword, 
From whence a fatal we/ley we receiv'd. PValler. 
2. A burſt; an emiſſion of many at once. 
A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly 
ſhot off. Shakeſpearcs 
Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks ; 
It till looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes; 
But rattling nonſenſe in full wo/lies breaks. Pope. 
To throw out. 
The holding every man ſhall beat as loud 
As his ſtrong ſides can volley, Shak. Ant. and ra 5 
Vo'LL1eD. adj. | from volley.) Diſploded; 
diſcharged with a volley. 
| I Rood 
Thy fierceſt, when in battle to thy aid 
The blaſting w9//c3*'d thunder made all ſpeed. Milt. 
The Gallick navy, impotent to bear 
His valley d thunder, torn, diſſever'd, ſcud. Philips, 
Vor r. . J. [ velte, Fr.] Volt ſignifies a 
round or a circular tread; a gate of two 
treads made by a horſe going ſideways 
round a center; ſo that theſe two treads 
make parallel tracks, the one which is 
made by the fore feet larger, and the 
other by the hinder feet ſmaller; the 
ſhoulders bearing outwards, and the 
croupe approaching towards the center. 
Farrier's Dictionary. 
VoLuB1'LITY, 2. /. | wolubilite, Fr. vo- 
lubilitas, from wolubilis, Latin, ] 
1. The act or power of rolling. 


Velubility, or aptneſs to roll, is the property of a 


bowl, and is derived from its roundneſs. Watts's Log. 

Then celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility turn themſ-lves 
any way, as it might happen. Hooker. 


2. Activity of tongue; fluency of ſpeech. 


Say ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a ward, 
Then I'll commend her wolubility. Shakeſoeare. 
* He expreſſed himſelf with great volubility of 
words, natural and proper. Clarendon. 
He had all the French aſſurance, cunning, and 
Vubility of tongue. Addiſon. 
She ran over the catalogue of diverſions with 
ſuch a w:2{ubil:ty of tongue, as drew a gentle repri- 
mand from her fathere 


Female Quincte. | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


| 


VOL 


not be 3. Mutability ; liableneſs to revolution. 


He that's a victor this moment, may be a flave 
the next: and this wolubility of human affairs, rs 
the judgment of providence, in the puniſhment of 
oppreſſion.  L'*Eftrange, 


Vo'LuBLE. adj. [wolubilis, Latin.] 
1. Formed ſo as to roll eafily ; formed ſo 


as to be eaſily put in motion. 

Neither the weight of the matter of which a 
cylinder is made, nor its round voluble form, which, 
meeting with a precipice, do neceſſarily continue 
the motion of it, are any more imputable to that 
dead, choĩceleſs creature in its firſt motion. Har. 

The adventitious corpuſcles may produce ſtabi- 
lity in the matter they pervade, by expelling thence 
thoſe voluble particles, which, whilſt they conti- 
nued, did by their ſhape unfit for coheſion, or by 
their motion, oppoſe coalition. * Boyle. 

2. Rolling; having quick motion. h 
This leſs woluble earth, 
By ſhorter flight to th' eaſt, had left him there. 
Milton, 

Then voluble and bold; now hid, now ſeen, 

Among thick-woven arborets. Milt. Parad. Leſt. 


3. Nimble; active. Applied tothe tongue. 
A friend promiſed to diſſect a woman's tongue, 

and examine hethe there may not be in it cer- 
tain juices, which render it ſo wonderfully volu- 
ble and flippant. Addiſons 
Theſe, with a w:/uble and flippant tongue, be- 
come mere echoes, Waits on the Mind. 


4. Fluent of words. It is applied to the 


ſpeech, or the ſpeaker. | 
Caſſio, a knave very voluble; no further con- 
ſcionable, than in putting on the meer form of civil 
and humane ſeeming, for the better compaſſing of 
his looſe affection. Shakeſpeare, - 
If »:/uble and ſharp diſcourſe be marr'd, 
Unkindneſs blunts it more than marble hard. 
Shakeſpeare. 


VOLUME. ». / ¶ volumen, Latin.] 
1. Something rolled, or convolved. 
2. As much as ſeems convolved at once; 


as a fold of a ſerpent, a wave of water. 
Threeſcore and ten I can remember well; 
Within the volume of which time I've ſeen 
Hours dieadful, and things ſtrange. Shake Mach, 
Unoppos'd they either loſe their force, 
Or wind in volumes to their former courſe, Dryd. 
Behind the gen'ral mends his weary pace, 
Ani filently to his revenge he ſails : 
So glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the graſs, 
And long behind his wounded ume trails. Dryd. 
Thames' fruitful tides 
Slow through the vale in filver volumes play. Fent. 
By the inſinuations of theſe cryſtals, the wolumes 
of air are driven out of the watery particles, and 
many of them uniting, form larger volumes, which 
thereby have a greater force to expand themſelves, 
5 Cbeyne. 


3. [Volume, Fr.] A book; ſo called, be- 
cauſe books were anciently rolled upon 
a ſtaff. 

Guyon all this while his book did read, 
Ne yet has ended; for it was a great 
And ample w/ume, that doth far exceed 
My leiture, fo long leaves here to repeat, Spenſare 
Calmly, I do beſecch you, 
Aye, as an hoſtler, that for the pooreſt piece 
Will bear the kenave by th” volume. Shakeſpeare, 
The moit ſagacious man is not able to find out 
any blot or error in this great valume of the world. 
Wilkins. 
I ſhall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments 
whereby men miſlead themſelves. This would 


make a volume. Locke. 
If one ſhort volume could comprize 
All that was witty, learn'd, and wiſe, 
How would it be eſteem'd and read? Swi, 


VoLu'"mInous. adj, [from wolume.] 
1. Conſiſting of many complications. 
The ſerpent roll'd vluminous and vaſt. Milton. 


3M 2. Conſiſting 


VOL 


2. Conſiſting of many volumes, or books.] 


If heav'n write aught of fate, by what the ftars 
Veluminous, or ſingle characters 
In their conjunction met, give me to ſpell. Milt. 
There is pleaſure in doing ſomething new, tho 
never ſo little, without peſtering the world with 
e/uminous tranſcriptions. Graunt”s Bills of Mortal. 
The moſt fevere reader makes allowances for 
many reſts and nodding-places in a woluminous 
writer. : Spectator. 
3. Copious ; diffuſive. 
He did not bear contradiction without much 
paſſion, and was too woluminous in diſcourſe. Clar. 
VoLu'MINOUSLY. adv. [from wolumi- 


045.) In many volumes or books. 
The controverſies are hotly managed by the di- 
vided ſchools, and volumincuſiy every where handled. 
Granville, 
Vo'LUNTARILY. adv. | volontiers, Fr. 
from voluntary.] Spontaneouſly ; of 


one's ofyn accord; without compulſion. 

Sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntarily 
they will ſeek inſtruction at our hands, it remain- 
eth that, unleſs we will ſuffer them to periſh, ſal- 
vation itſelf muſt ſeek them. Hooker. 

To be agents w»/untarily in our own deſtruction, 
is againſt God and nature. Hooker. 

Self- preſervation will oblige a man weluntarily, 
and by choice, to undergo any leſs evil, to ſecure 
himſelf but from the probability of an evil incom- 
parably greater. South, 


VO'LUNTARY. adj. | wolontaire, Fr. 
voluntarius, Latin. ] 

1. Acting without compulſion ; acting by 
choice. 

God did not work as a neceſſary, but a voluntary 
agent; intending before-hand, and decreeing with 
himſelf, that which did outwardly proceed from 
him. | ' Hooker. 
The lottery of my deſtiny 

Bars me the right of voluntary chuſing. Shakeſp. 
2. Willing; acting with willingneſs. 
Then virtue was no more; her guard away, 


She fell to luſt a voluntary prey. Pope's Odyſſey. 


3. Done by deſign; purpoſed. 

If a man be lopping a tree, and his ax-head fall 
from the helve, out of his hand, and kills ano- 
ther paſſing by, here is indeed manſlaughter, but 
no voluntary murther. Perkins. 


4. Done without compulſion. 

Voluntary forbearance denotes the forbearance of 

an action, conſequent to an order of the mind. 
Locke. 
The old duke is baniſhed; the new duke, and 
three or four loving lords, have put themſelves into 
voluntary exile with him. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
They muſt have recourſe to abſtinence, which 
is but voluntary faſting ; and to exerciſe, which is 
but v-olrentary labour. Seed's Sermons. 


5. Acting of its own accord; ſpontaneous. 
The publick prayers of the people of God, in 
churches thoroughly ſettled, did never uſe to be vo- 
duntary dictates, proceeding from any man's extem- 
poral wit. Hooker, 
Thoughts which voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. Milton. 


Vo'LUnTARY. 2. J. [from the adjective.] 


1. A volunteer; one who engages in any | 


affair of his own accord. 
All the unſettled humours of the land; 
Raſh, inconſid' rate, fiery woluntaries. Shakeſpeare. 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under 
an impreſs. | 
The bordering wars were made altogether by 
voluntaries, upon their own head. Davies's Ireland. 
Aids came in partly upon miſſives, and partly 
voluntaries from all parts. Bacon. 


2. A piece of muſick played at will, with- 
out any ſettled rule. N 
Whiſtling winds like organs play'd, 
Until their vo/untariss made 


3 


Shakeſpeare. 


| You may be free, unleſs 


VOL 


The waken'd earth in odours riſe, 

To be her morning ſacrifice. Cleaveland. 

By a voluntary before the firſt leſſon, we are pre- 
pared for admĩſſion of thoſe divine truths, which 
we are ſhortly to receive. Spectatar. 


VoLUNTEE'R. 2. / [ wolontaire, Fr.] A 
ſoldier who enters into the ſervice of his 


own accord. 

Congreve, and the author of the Relapfe, being 
the principals in the diſpute, I ſatisfy them; as 
for the volunteers, they will find themſelves affet- 


ed with the misfortune of their friends. Collier. 
All Afia now was by the ears; 
And gods beat up for wolunteers 
To Greece and Troy. Prior. 


To VOLUNTEE'R. v. 2. To go for a ſol- 


dier. A cant word. 

Leave off theſe wagers, for in conſcience ſpeak- 
K ing, 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking: 
And if you gallants loſe, to all appearing, 
You 'll want an equipage for volunteering. Dryden. 


Voru"pTUARY. . . [voluptuaire, Fr. 
voluptuarius, Latin.] A man given up 


to pleaſure and luxury. 

Does not the vcluptuary underſtand, in all the 
liberties of a looſe and a lewd converſation, that he 
runs the riſk of body and ſoul ? L' Eftrange. 

The parable was intended againft the voluptuaries z 
men who lived like heathens, diſſolutely, without 
regarding any of the reſtraints of religion. Atte 5. 


VOLUPTUOUS. adj. [ wolrptus/us, Lat. 
voluptueux, Fr.] Given to exceſs of 
pleaſure ; luxurious. 

He them deceives ; deceiv'd in his deceit; 
Made drunk with drugs of dear voluptuous receipt. 
Spenſer. 
If a new ſect have not two properties, it will not 
ſpread. The one is, the ſupplanting, or the oppoſ- 
ing of authority eſtabliſhed; the other is, the giv- 
ing licence to pleaſures, and a woluptuous life, Bac. 
Thou wilt bring me ſoon 
To that new world of light and bliſs, among 
The gods, who live at eaſe, where I ſhall reign 
At thy right hand weluptuous, without end. Milt. 
Then ſwol'n with pride, into the ſnare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks; venereal trains, 
Soften'd with pleaſure, and woluptuous life. Milt. 
Speculative atheiſm ſubſiſts only in our ſpe- 
culation 3 whereas really human nature cannot be 
guilty of the crime. Indeed a few ſenſual and 
vcluptuous perſons may for a ſeaſon eclipſe this 
native light of the ſoul, bur can never wholly ſmo- 
ther and extinguiſh it. Bentley's Sermons. 


Vol vr rvOUSLY. 2dv. | from voluptu- 
os. Luxuriouſly ; with indulgence of 
exceſſive pleaſure. 

Had I a dozen ſons, I had rather eleven died 
nobly for their country, than one woluptuouſly ſur- 
feit out of action. Shakeſpeare. 

This cannot be done, if my will be ſo worldly or 
eoluptuouſly diſpoſed, as never to ſuffer me to think 
of them; but perpetually to carry away and apply 
my mind to other things. South, 


Voru"PTUOUSNESS. 2. /. [from wolup- 
tuous.] Luxuriouſneſs ; addictedneſs to 


exceſs of pleaſure. 
There's no bottom 
In my voluptucuſneſs: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
If he fill'd his vacancy with his woluptucuſneſs, 
Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones, 
Call on him for't. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
Here, where ſtill ev'ning is, not noon nor night; 
Where no woluptuouſneſs, yet all delight. Donne. 
Theſe ſons of Epicurus, for vcluptuouſneſs and 
irreligion, muſt paſs for the only wits of the age. 
South, 


Your other lord forbids, vcluptuouſneſs. Dryden, | 
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VoruTa'TION. 1. /. [wolutatio, Lat 
Wallowing ; rolling. 
Vo'LUTE. 2. /. ¶ volute, Fr.] A 
of a column. ] A member 

That part of the capitals of the Toni 
thian, and Compoſite orders, which 0 fur * 
repreſent the bark of trees twiſted and 8 * 
ſpiral lines, or, according to others, the 51 
dreſſes of virgins in their long hair. According to 
Vitruvius, thoſe that appear above the 2 i 
the Corinthian order, are ſixteen in every ca 1 
four in the Ionick, and eight in the Cp. 
Theſe volutes are more eſpecially remark deln the 
Ionick capital, repreſenting a pillow or cuſhio 
laid between the abacus and echinys ; whence "x 
antient architect calls the volta pulvinus. Harri 

It is ſaid there is an Ionick pillar in the Santa 
Maria Tranſtevere, where the marks of the com 
paſs are ſtill to be ſeen on the volute; and that Pa. 
ladio learnt from. thence the working of that dith. 
cult problem. | Addi. 

YO'MICA. nf. Latin. ] An eneyftd 
tumour in the lungs. 

If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly calleq x 
vomica, attended with the ſame ſymptoms a; an 

empyema ; becauſe the womica communicating with 
the veilels of the lungs, muſt neceſſarily void ſome 
of the putrid matter, and taint the blood, 
Arbuthnit on Dig, 
Vo'MICK NUT. 2. /. 

Vomick nut is the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt. 
Indian tree, the wood of which is the lignum c9. 
lubrinum, or ſnakewood of the ſhops. It is flat, 
compreſſed, and round, of the breadth of a ſhil- 
ling, and about the thickneſs of a crown-piece. It 
is certain poiſon to quadrupeds and birds ; and taken 
internally, in ſmall doſes, it diſturbs the whole hu- 
man frame, and brings on convulſions, 

Hill's Materia Medica. 
To VO'MIT. v. 2. [womo, Latin.] To 


caſt up the contents of the ſtomach. 
The dog, when he is fick at the tomach, knows 
his cure, falls to his graſs, vomits, and is well, Mere, 
To Vo'mir. v. a. [ vomir, Fr.] 
1. To throw up from the ſtomach: oftey 


with zp or out. 
As though ſome world unknown, 
By pamper'd nature's ſtore too prodigally fed, 
And ſurfeiting therewith, her ſurcreaſe wirited, 
: | Drayter. 
The fiſh womited out Jonah upon the dry land, 
nab, ii. 
Vomiting is of uſe, when the foulneſs of the ſto- 
mach requires it, Miſeman 's Surgery. 
Weak ſtomachs womit up the wine that they 
drink in too great quantities, in the form of vine- 
gar. As butb rat. 
2. To throw up with violence from any 


hollow. | 
Vo'mir. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

1. The matter thrown up from the ſtomach, 

He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour's, 
Like womit from his yawningentrails pour d. Sands. 
2. An emetick medicine ; a medicine that 

cauſes vomits. i i 
This womit may be repeated often, if it be found 
ſucceſsful. lacht. 
Whether a womit may be ſafely given, mui te 
judged by the circumſtances: if there be any !ym?- 
toms of an inflammation an the ſtomach, à v 
is extremely dangerous. Arbuthrits 
Vom1'T1ON. 7. /. [from vomo, Lat.] Thc 
act or power of vomiting. | 

How many have ſaved their lives, by ſpewing 15 
their debauch! Whereas, if the ſtomach had wart. 
ed the faculty of vomition, they had inevitably diec. 
Grew's C. 
Vo'm1TIVE. adj. [vomitif, Fr.] Eme- 
tick ; cauſing vomits. 5 
From this vitriolous quality, Mercurius dulc!y 


3 +10. occaſion black ejections. 
and vitriol — Brown's Vu gar Erreuli. 
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1. Greedy to eat; ravenous; edacious. 


| poſe to revolve about the ſun and fixed ſtars, yet 


it and the reſt of the planets. 


vor 


„ius, Latin.) Procuring vomits ; eme- 
tick, ibi laſs of anti 

Since regulus of ſtibium, or glaſs of antimony, 
will communicate to water or wine a purging or 
emitery operation, yet the body itſelf, after itera- 
ted infuſions, abates not virtue or weight. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


me have vomited up ſuch bodies as theſe, 
Mo thick, ſhort, blunt pins, which, by ſtrain- 
ing, they vomit up again, or by taking vomitories 
vrivately- Harwey on Conſumptions. 


VORA'CIOUS. adj. [vorace, Fr. voraæx, 
Lat.] 


So voracious is this humour grown, that it draws 
in every thing to feed it. Covernm. of the Tongue. 


2. Rapacious; greedy. 8 
Vora"clOUSLY. adv. [from voracious.) 


Greedily ; ravenoully, 


Vor a"c1OUSNESS. J #. J. [voracite, Fr. 
Vora'ciTY. Voracitas, Lat. from 
woracious.] Greedineſs ; ravine ; rave- 
nouſneſs. 3 
He is as well contented with this, as thoſe that 
with the rarities of the earth pamper their worag e 
ties. Sandys. 
Creatures by their woracity pernicious, have 
commonly fewer young. Derham's Phyſico-Theo, 


YO'RTEX, n. /. In the plural wortices. 
[Latin.] Any thing whirled round. 

If many contiguous wortices of molten pitch were 

each of them as large as thoſe which ſome ſup- 


theſe, and all their parts, would by their tenacity 
and ſtiffneſs communicate their motion to one ano- 
ther. Newton's Opticks. 

Nothing elſe could impel it, unleſs the etherial 
matter be ſuppoſed to be carried about the ſun, 
like a vertex, or whirlpool, as a vehicle to convey 
Bentley's Sermons. 

The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt involuntary throng ; 

Who gently drawn, and ſtruggling leſs and leſs, 
Roll in her wortex, and her power confeſs. Pope. 

Von TICAL. adj. [from wortex.] Hav- 
ing a whirling motion. 

If three equal round veſſels be filled, the one with 
cold water, the er with oil, the third with mol- 
ten pitch, and the liquors be ſtirred about alike, 
to give them a wortical motion; the pitch, by its 
tenacity, will loſe its motion quickly ;. the oil, be- 
ing lefs tenacious, will keep it longer; and the 
water, being ſtill leſs tenacious, will keep it longeſt, 
but yet will loſe it in a ſhort time. Newt. Opticks, 

It is not a magnetical power, nor the effect of a 
vortical motion; thoſe common attempts towards 
the explication of gravity. Bentley's Sermons. 


VoTakrisT. 2. . [dewotus, Latin.] One 
devoted to any perſon or thing; one 
given up by a vow to any ſervice or 
worſhip ; votary. 

I wiſh a more ſtrict reſtraint 
Upon the ſiſterhood, the <vtariſts of St. Clare. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Earth, yield me roots! What is here? 
Gold ! yellow, glittering, precious gold ! 
No, gods, I am no idle wotariſt. Shakeſpeare, 
Ihe grey-hooded ev'n, 
Like a ſad v%tariſt in palmer's weed, 
Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phœbus' wain. 
FE Milton, 
Vo'raxy. 2. /. One devoted, as by a vow, 
to any particular ſervice, worſhip, ſtudy, | 
or ſtate of life. | 
Wherefore waſte I time to counſel thee ? 
du art a v9rary to fond deſire. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou, faint god of ſleep! forget that I 

Vas ever known to be thy wotary. 

No more my pillow ſhall thine altar be, 


vO U 


Tor will I offer any more to thes | 


Myſelf a melting ſacrifice, .Craſhaww. 
"Twas the coldneſs of the vctury, and not the 
prayer, that was in fault, whenever fervor was de- 
ficient at the publick office of the church. Fell. 
By theſe means, men worſhip the idols have been 
ſet up in their minds, and ſtamping the characters 
of divinity upon abſurdities and errors, become 
zealous wotaries to bulls and monkeys. Locke. 
The enemy of our happineſs has his ſervants and 
wotaries among thoſe who are called by the name 
of the ſon of God. Rogers's Sermons. 
Hou can heav'nly wiſdom prove 
An inſtrument to earthly love? 


Thy wotaries for want of ſenſe? Sevift. 


Vo'Tary. 44%. Conſequent to a vow. 
Superſtition is now fo well advanced, that men 
of the firſt blood are as firm as butchers by occu- 
pation ; and wotary reſolution is made equipollent 
to cuſtom, even in matter of blood. Bacen. 
Vo'TaREss. . . [ female of wotary.] A 
woman devoted to any worſhip or ſtate. 
The imperial wot”refs paſſed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. + Shakeſpeare. 
His mother was a vot'reſs of my order; 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night, 


Fuil often ſhe hath goſſip'd by my fide. Shakeſp- 
No roſary this wor'reſs needs, 
Her very ſyllables are beads. Cleaveland. 


Thy wet'refs from my tender years I am; 
And love, like thee, the woods and ſylvan game. 
Dryden. 
What force have pious vows ? the queen of love 
His ſiſter ſends, her wor'reſs from above. Pope. 


VOTE. . /. ¶ votum, Lat.] Suffrage ; 


voice given and numbered. 
He that joins inſtruction with delight, 

Profit with pleaſure, carries all the votes. Roſcomm. 
How many have no other ground for their te- 


of the ſame profeſſion ! as if truth were to be eſta- 
bliſhed by the vote of the multitude, Locke. 

The final determination ariſes from the ma- 
jority of opinions or votes in the aſſembly, becauſe 
they ought to be ſwayed by the ſuperiour weight 
of reaſon. Waits, 


To VOTE. v. 2. 


ſuffrage. | 

You are not only in the eye and ear of your 
maſter, but you are alſo a favourite, the favourite 
of the time, and ſo are in his boſom alſo; the world 
hath alſo voted you, and doth ſo eſteem of you. 

Bacon. 
2. To give by vote. 

The parliament wored them one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, by way of recompence for their ſuf- 
feringss Swifte 
Vo"TER. 1. , [from wote.] One who has 


the right of giving his voice or ſuffrage. 
Elections growing chargeable, the voters, that is, 
the bulk of the common people, have been uni- 
verſally ſeduced into bribery, perjury, e 
malice, and ſlander. *SWift. 
He hates an action baſe ; 

Can ſometimes drop a woter's claim, 

And give up party to his fame. Sæoiſt. 


Vo'Tive. adj. [votivus, Latin.) Given 


by vow. | 
Such in Iſis' temple you may find, 


On votive tablets to the life pourtray d. Dryden. 
Venus! take my votive glaſs z | 
Since I am not what I was, 
What from this day I ſhall be, 
Venus! let me never lee. Prior, 


To VOUCH. vv. a. [ voucher, Norman Fr.] 


1. To call to witneſs ; to obteſt, | 
The tun and day are witneſſes for me; | 

Let him who fights unſeen relate his own, 

And vcuch che filent ſtars and conſcious moon. 


Know'ft thou not yet, that men commence ö 


nets, than the ſuppoſed honeſty or learning of thoſe 


1. To chuſe by ſuffrage; to determine by 


23 3 
2. To atteſt; to warrant; to declare ; 
to maintain by repeated affirmations. * 

| You do not give the cheer; the feaſt is ſold 

That is not often wouched, while 'tis making, 
"Tis given with welcome. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The conſiſtency of the diſcourſe, and the perti- 
nency of it to the deſign he is upon, wouches it wor- 
thy of our great apoſtle. | Lecke. 
They made him athamed to wouch the truth of 
the relation, and atterwards to credit it. Atterb. 
To Voucn. v. . To bear witneſs ; to 


appear as a witneſs ; to give teſtimony. 
He declares he will not believe her, until the 
elector of Hanover ſhall wouch for the truth of 
what ſhe hath ſo ſolemnly affirmed. Sift. 
Voucn. 2. /. [from the verb.] Warrant; 
atteſtation. 


9 


What praiſe couldſt thou beſtow on a deſerving 


woman indeed? one that, in the authority of her- 
merit, did juſtly put on the vouch of very malice 
itſelf? Shakeſpeare's Ol bello. 
Voſuc RER. 2. /. [fgom wouch.] 
1. One who gives witneſs to any thing. 
All the great writers of that age ſtand up toge- 
ther as vouchers for one another's reputation. 
| Spectator. 
L have added nothing to the malice or abſurdity 
of them; which it behoves me to declare, ſince tie 
vouchers themſelves will be ſo ſoon loſt, Pope. 
2. Teſtimony. 
Better to ſtarve, 
Than crave the hire which firſt we do deſerve :- 
Why in this wolviſh gown ſhould I Rand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear 
Their needleſs woucher ® Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. 
The ſtamp is a mark, and a public voucher, that 
a piece of ſuch denomination is of ſuch a weight, 
and of ſuch a fineneſs, i. e. has ſo much filver in 
it. Locke. 
To Voucusa'FE. v. a. [vouch and ſafe.] 
1, To permit any thing to be done with- 
out danger. 


2. To condeſcend to grant, 

He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, thew 
marvel at ſuch wit in ſhepherds, after to like their 
company, and laſtly to vcuchſafe conference. Sidn. 

Shall I weauchſafe your worſhip a word or two? 
— Two thouſand, fair woman, and I'll wouchſafe 
thee hearing. Shakeſpeare. 

But if the ſenſe of touch ſeem fuch delight 
Beyond all other, think the ſame vcuc hſaf d 
To cattle and each beaſt. Milton. 

It is not ſaid by the apoſtle, that God wouch/afed 
to the heathens the means of ſalvation ; and yet 
I will not affirm that God will fave none of thoſe, 
to whom the ſound of the goſpel never reached. 

| South's Sermons. 
To VouCHsSaA'FE. v. n. Todeign ; to con- 
deſcend ; to yield. 

Do I not ſee Zelmane, who does not think 2 
thought which is not firſt weighed by wiſdom and 
virtue? doth not ſhe wouchſafe to love me with 
like ardour? Sidney. 

Vouchſafe, divine perfection of a woman, 

Of theie ſuppoſed crimes to give me leave 
By circumſtance but to acquit myſelf. 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 

FYauchjafe, illuſtrious Ormond, to behold | 
What pow'r the charms of beauty had of old. 

- Dryden. 

Voucnsa'rFEMENT. =. /; [from wouche 

ſafe.] Grant; condeſcenſion. | 

The infinite ſuperiority of God's nature, places 

a vaſt diſparity betwixt his greateſt communicated 

wouchſafements, and his boundleſs, and therefore 
to his creatures incommunicable, perfections. 

Boyle. 

Vow. 1. J. [Lu, French; wotum, Lat.] 

1. Any promiſe made to a divine power; 
an act of devotion, by which ſome part 
of life, or ſome part of poſſeſſions, is 


conſecrated to a particular purpoſe, 


Dryden. | 
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VOY 
The gods are deaf to hot and peeviſh worvs 
They are polluted offerings. Shakeſpeare. 
Where honour or where conſcience does not bind, 
No other law ſhall ſhackle me, 
Slave to myſelf I will not be, 
Nor ſhall my future actions be confin'd 
y my own preſent mind. 
| Who by reſolves or woos engag'd does ſtand 
For days that yet belong to fate, 
Does, like an unthrift, mortgage his eſtate 
Before it comes into his hand. 
The bondman of the cloiſter ſo 
All that he does receive does always owe 
And ſtill, as time comes in, it goes away, 
Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 
Which his hour's work, as well as hours, does 


tell; | 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing _ 
owwley. 
If you take that voro and that wiſh to be all 
one, you are miſtaken; a wiſh is a far lower de- 
gree than a vero. Hammond. 
She voros for his return with vain devotion pays. 
2 8 
2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſed for 
a promiſe of love or matrimony. 
By all the vczus that ever men have broke, 


In number more than ever woman ſpoke. Shakeſp. 


Thoſe who wear the woodbine on their brow, 
Were knights of love, who never broke their wow; 
Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 
To Vow. wv. a. [ vouer, Fr. woveo, Latin.) 
1, To conſecrate by a ſolemn dedication ; 
to give to a divine power. 
David often wewverh unto God the ſacrifice of 
praiſe and thankſgiving in the congregation. Heok. 
V:xv and pay unto the Lord. Pſalm Ixxvi. 
When we have not only worved, but delivered 
them over into the poſſeſſion of Almighty God, 
for the maintenance of his pubiick worſhip, and 
the miniſters thereof, they are not now arbitrable, 
nor to be revoked. Spelman. 
Whoever ſees theſe irreligious men, 
With burden of a ſickneſs, weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 
And wewing of their ſoul to ev'ry ſaint. Davies. 
| This plant Latinus, when his town he wall'd, 
Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call'd: 
And laſt, in honour of his new abode, 
He wow'd the laurel to the laurel's god. Dryden. 
2. To devote : a ceremonial phraſe. 
To Maſter Harvey, upon ſome ſpecial confidera- 
tion, I have wowed this my labour. Spenſer. 
To Vow. v. n. To make vows or ſolemn 


promiſes. 
Doſt ſee how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paſſes ? 
There was a time, when I did w20 
To that alone; but mark the fate of faces. 


Suckling. | 


Vo'we D. part. pafſ. [from the verb.] Con- 
ſecrated by ſolemn declaration. 

VoweL. 2. /. vcyelle, Fr. wocalis, Lat.] 
A letter which can be uttered by itſelf. 


I diſtinguith letters into vel and conſonants, 
yet not wholly upon their reaſon, that a wozve/ may 
be ſounded alone, a conſonant not without a wowe!, 
which will not be found all true; for many of the 
conſonants may be ſounded alone, and ſome joined 
together without a wcavel, as bl, i ; and as we pro- 
nounce the latter ſyllable of people, rifle. Holder 

Virgil makes the two woawe/s meet without an 
eliſion. Broom. 


VowrECLLOW. x. , [vow and felloau.] One 
bound by the ſame vow. 
Who are the votaries 


That are wowfe/{ozws with this virtuous king? 
Shakeſpeare. 


VO'YAGE. u. / [ veyage, French. 
1. A travel by ſea, | 
Guyon forward *gan his woyage make, . 
Wich his black palmer, that him guided ſtill. Spezſ. 
: 2 


UP 


Our ſhips went ſundry voyages, as well to the 
pillars of Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlan- 
tick and Mediterranean ſeas. Bacon. 

This great man acted like an able pilot in a 
long vcyage; contented to fit in the cabin when 
the winds were allayed, but ready to reſume the 
helm when the ſtorm aroſe. Prior, 

2. Courſe ; attempt ; undertaking. A low 
phraſe. 

If he ſhould intend his woyage towards my wife, 
I would turn her looſe to him ; and what he gets 
more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my head. 

Shakeſpeare. 

If you make your voyage upon her, and prevail, 

I am no further your enemy. Shakcſp, Cymbeline. 
3. The practice of travelling. 

All nations have interknowledge of one another, 
by voyage into foreign parts, or ſtrangers that come 
to them. Bacon. 

To Vo'YAGE. v. n. [Voyager, Fr. from the 
noun.] To travel by ſe. 

For, woyaging to learn the direful art, 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 

Ilus refus'd t impart the baneful truſt. Pope's Ody. 
To Vo'YaGE. v. 4. To travel; to paſs 

Over. | 


I with pain 
Veyag'd th' unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep | 
Of horrible confuſion. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Vo'Yacr. . /. [woyageur, French; from 
voyage.) One who travels by ſea. 

Diſdain not in thy conſtant travelling 
To do as other woyagers, and make 
Some turns into leſs creeks, and wiſely take 
Freſh water at the Heliconian ſpring. Donne, 

How comfortable this is, woyagers can 2 e 

1 ne. 
Deny your veſſels, ye deny in vain; 
A private woyager I paſs the main. Pope's Odyſſey. 
UP. adv. [up, Saxon; op, Dutch and Da- 
niſh,] | 
1. Aloft ; on high ; not down. 

From thoſe two brethren, admire the wonderful 
changes of worldly things; now up, now down, as 
if the life of Man were not of much more certainty 
than a ſtage play. Knolles. 

Thither his courſe he bends ; but up or down, 
By center, or eccentrick, hard to tell, 

Or longitude. h Milton. 
2. Out of bed; in the ſtate of being riſen 
from reſt. 

Helen was not «fp, was ſhe ? Shakeſpeare. 

His chamber being commonly ſti ved with ſuiters, 
when he was ½, he gave his legs, arms, and breaſt 
to his ſervants to dreſs him, his eyes to his letters, 
and ears to petitioners, : Motton. 

3. In the ſtate of being riſen from a ſeat. 
Upon his firſt riſing, a general whiſper ran among 
the country people, that Sir Roger was vp. Addi. 
4. From a ſtate of decumbiture or conceal- 
ment. 75 
5. In a ſtate of being built. 
© Tp with my tent; here will T lie to- night; 
But where to-morrow ?—well, all 's one for that. 


6. Love the horizon. | 


As ſoon as the ſun is up, ſet upon the city. 
Judges, ix. 
Now morn with rofy light had ſtreak'd the ſky, 
Up roſe the ſun, and 2p roſe Emily; 
Addreſs'd her early ſteps to Cynthia's fane. Dryd. 
7. To a ſtate of proficiency. 
Till we have wrought ourſelves ap into this de- 
gree of chriſtian indifference, we are in bondage. 
Atterbury. 
8. In a ſtate of exaltation. 2 
Thoſe that were up themſelves kept others low; 
Thoſe that were low themſelves held others hard, 
Ne ſuffer'd them to riſe, or greater grow. Spenſer. 
Henry the Fifth is crown'd; 2, vanity ! 
Down, royal late ! all you ſage counſellors, hence! 


— 


8 bakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| tent. ; , 


| 7 1 p 
9. In a ſtate of climbing. 


ee the rumour flew 
Up to the city; which heard, u 
By daies firſt breake, * y _ 
10. In a ſtate of infurretion, 
— gentle archbiſhop of York is up | 
ith well-appointed powers. Shalk 
Rebels there are 2, =p. Hag IV, 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. 
Thou haſt fir'd me; my ſoul's up in arms 
And mans each part about me, Dicks 
11. In a ſtate of being increaſed, or raiſed. 
Grief and paſſion are like floods raiſes is Kea. 
brooks by a ſudden rain; they are quickly up 0 
if the concernment be poured unexpectedly 45 
on us, it overflows us. Dry. 
12. From a remoter place, coming to any 
perſon or place. 5 


As a boar was whetting his teeth, up come; a f 
to him. : 


13. Into order : as, he drew ap 
ment, 
14. From younger to elder years, 
I am ready to die from my youth ups 
Fſalm Ixxxvili. 


Diſperſedly; here and 


Shale. 


L Eſtrar Ze. 


his regi. 


15. Ur and down, 
there. 

Abundance of them are ſeen ſcattered up cd 
down like ſo many little iſtands when the tice ;; 
low. Addi ii. 

16. Ur and down. Backward and forward. 

Our deſire is, in this preſent controverſy, not 
to be carried vp and down with the waves of uncer. 
tain arguments, but rather poſitively to lead on te 
minds of the ſimpler ſort by plain and easy degrees, 
till the very nature of the thing itſelf do make 
manifeſt what is truth. Ecker, 

The ſkipping king he rambled up ard 4:56, 
With ſhallow jeſters. SLakeiprares 

Up and down he traverſes his ground; 
Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again: 

Then nimbly ſhifts a thruſt, then lends a woursd; 
Now back he gives, then ruſhes on amain. Davie, 

| Thou and death 
Shall dwell at eaſe, and up and down unſeen 
Wing filently the buxom air. Maler. 
5 On this windy ſea of land, the fiend 
Walk'd up and down alone, bent on his prey, Mil. 
What a miſerable life doſt thou lead, ſays a dog t 
a lion, to run ſtarving up and down thus in woods, 
L'Eftrange, 
She moves! life wanders up and down 
Through all her face, and lights up every charm, 
17. Ur 70. To an equal height with. 

Tantalus was puniſhed with the rage f an eters 

nal thirſt, and ſet up to the chin in water, that fed 


from his lips whenever he attempted to drink it. 
Addiſon, 


18. Ur to. Adequately to. 

"The wiſeſt men in all ages have lived 2 fh the 
religion of their country, when they ſaw nothing 
in it oppoſite to morality. Aich. 

They are determined to live up fe the bah re 
by which they have obliged themſelves of Walks 
tterha Wo 

We muſt not only mortify all theſe palſioas tt 
ſolicit us, but we mutt learn to do weil, an: oe 
p to the poſitive precepts of our duty. Koge Lon. 

19. Ur with, A phraſe that ignites the 
- . . 1 1 p 

act of raiſing any thing to give a b.. 

1 * 3 De- Join 

She, quick and proud, and who did Pa deipiley 
Up with her fiſt, and toox him on the fac? 5 

Another time, quoth ſhe, become mer: . 
Thus Pas did kiſs her hand with little grace, Sar 

20. It is added to verbs implying don 
cumulation, or increaſdeGG. 

If we could number «p thoſe procigi0u3 7 
that ſettled in every part ot the Campania of 1 
Rome, they would amount to more _— 
found in apy fix parts of Europe ot the E 
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UPB 


. interiect. l i 
ea” weed exhorting to rife from bed. 
Up, up | cries gluttony, tis break of day; 
Co drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pope. 
2. A word of exhortation, exciting or rouſ- 


ing to action. 
Up then, Melpomene, the mournful muſe of 
nine; 
duch cauſe of mourning never hadſt afore: 
Up, griſly ghoſts; and up, my rueful rime; 
Matter of mirth now ſhalt thou have no more» 
8 nſer. 


But p, and enter now into full bliſs. Milton. 


Up, ups 
you, ; 
And long to call you chief. Dryden. 
Ue. prep. From a lower to a higher part; 
not down. es | 
In going 2 à hill, the knees will be moſt weary ; 
in going down, the thighs : for that in lifting the 
feet, when a man goeth wp the hill, the weight of 
the body beareth moſt upon the knees, and in going 
don, upon the thighs. | Bacon. 
T, Urgz AR. v. a, preter. upbore ; part. 
pail, ahorn. [up and bear.) 
1. To ſuſtain aloft; to ſupport in eleva- 


Lebern with indefatigable wings. 
Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, 
start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand : 
Swirt as on wings of wind «pborn they fly, 
And drifts of rifing duſt involve the iky. 

2, To raiſe aloft, 
This with pray'r, 
Or one ſhort ſigh of human breath, upborn 
Ev'n to the ſeat of God. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A monſtrous wave upbore 
The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore. 
| Pope. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


3. To ſupport from falling. 

Vital pow'rs gan wax both weak and wan, R 
For want of food and ſleep 3 which two upbear, 

Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Spenſ. 


To UeBRa'id. v. a. upge bnœdan, up- 


zebne dan, Saxon. ] 

. To charge contemptuouſly with any 
thing diſgraceful. It has commonly 
with, ſometimes of, before the thing im- 
puted; ſometimes it has only an accu- 
ſative of the thing, as in Milton; and 
ſometimes the perſon without the thing, 


or the thing without the perſon. 

The fathers, when they were upbraided <uith that 
defect, comforted themſelves with the meditation 
of God's moſt gracious nature, who did not there- 
fore the leſs accept of their hearty affection. Hecker. 

It ſeem'd in me 
But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſt'rous hand, 
Aud] had many living to upbraid ä 
My gain Fit by their aſſiſtances, 
Which daily grew to quarrel. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
It you refuſe your aid, yet do not 
U; raid us with our diſtreſs. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Vain man! how long wilt thou thy God «pbraid # 
And, like the roaring of a furious wind, 

Thus vent the vile diſtemper of thy mind? Sandys. 

How cunningly tne lorcereſs dilplays 
Her own tranſgreſſions, to upbraid me mine. Milt. 

"Tis a general complaint againſt you, and I muſt 
efiraid you with it, that, becauie you need not 
wite, you will not. Dryden. 

You may the world of more defects vpbraid, 
That other works by nature are unmade z 
That the did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. 


— 


Blackmore. 
2. To object as matter of reproach: with 
ts before the perioa. = 
Thoſe that have becn bred together, are more 
apt to envy their equals when raiſcd : for it &oth 


gerald unto them their own fortunes, and point- 
at them, Bacon. 


for honour's ſake; twelve legions wait 


] 


chure 


To UPpca'THER, v. . [up and gatber.] 


UP H 


hoy of theſe, without regarding the pains of 
men, grudge or apbraid to them thoſe ſmall 
remains of antient piety, which the rapacity of 
ſome ages has ſcarce left. : Spratt. 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade? 
3- To urge with reproach. 
I have too long born 
Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter ſcoffs. ha 
He that knowingly commits an ill, has the 2h 
braidings of his own conſcience. Decay of Picty, 
4. To reproach on account of a benefit re- 
ceived from the reproacher. 
| Ev'ry hour 
He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other ; 
His knights grow rietous, and he himſelf upbraids 
us 
On ev'ry trifle. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
If any lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God that 
giveth liberally, and upbraideth not. James, i. 5. 
Be aſhamed of »pbraiding ſpeeches before friends: 
and after thou haſt given, upbraid not. 
; Ecclus. xli. 22. 
5. To bring reproach upon ; to ſhew faults 


by being in a ſtate of compariſon. 
Ah, my ſon, how evil fits it me to have ſuch. 
a ſon! and how much doth thy kindneſs upbraid 
my wickedneſs ! Sidney. 
The counſel which I cannot take, 
| Inſtead of healing, but upbraids my weakneſs. Add. 
6. To treat with contempt. Not in ule. 
There alſo was that mighty monarch laid, 
Low under all, yet above all in pride 
That name of native fire did foul wpbraid, 
And would, as Ammon's ſon, be magnity'd. Spenſ. 
UrBRA'1DER. 7. J. [from upbraid.) One 
that reproaches. | 
UPBRATIDINGLY. adv. 
proach. | 
The time was when men would learn and ſtudy 
good things, not envy thoſe that had them. Then 
men were had in price for learning; now letters 
only make men vile. He is apbraidingly called a 
poet, as if it were a contemptible nick-name. 
Ben Fonſon. 
To UPpBRA'Y. v. a. [ A word formed from 
upbraid by Spenſer, for the ſake of a 
rhyming termination. ] To ſhame. 
Vile knight, 
That knights and knighthood doſt with ſhame 2p- 
Bray, 
And hewR th* enſample of thy childiſh might, 
With filly, weak, old women thus to fight. Sper. 
UyBRro'UGHT. part. pail, of bring. Edu- 
cated; nurtured. 
Divinely wrought, 
And of the brood of angels, heav'nly born, 
And with the crew of bleſſed ſaints upbrought, 
Each of which did her with her gifts adern. Spenſ. 
Ur casr. | Participle from To caft ap. The 
verb To upcaſt is not in uſe.] Thrown 
upwards. | 
Beaſts with upcaſt eyes forſake their ſhade, 


Prior. 


By way of re- 


And gaze, as if I were to be obey'd. Dryden. 
Old Saturn here, with zpcaſt eyes, | 
Beheld his abdicated ſkies. Addiſon. 


U'ecasT. . / A term of bowling; a 
throw ; a caſt. 
Was there ever man had fuch luck? when 1 
kiſſed the jack, upon an zpcaſt to be hit away |! 
' Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


To contract. | 
Himſelf he cloſe zpgarber'd more and more 
Into bis den, that his deceitful train, 
By his there being might not be bewraid, 
Ne any u ife, ne any queſticn made. Spenſer. 
Ur HN b. adi. [up and hand.] Lifted by 
the hand. 


The uphand fledge is uſed by underworkmen, 


| 


JP H 
help to batter. They uſe it with both their hands 
before them, and ſeldom lift their hammer higher 
than their head. © Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Urns'LD. pret. and part. paſſ. of uphold. 
Maintained ; ſuſtained. 
He who reigns 
Monarch in heav'n, till then, as one ſecure, 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 
Uyent'LL. adj. [up and Hill.] Difficult ; 
like the labour of climbing an hill. 
What an zpbill labour muſt it be to a learner, 
who has thoſe firſt rudiments to maſter at twenty 
years of age, which others are taught at ten, Clariſa. 
Yet, as immortal, in our 2pbill chace | 
We preſs coy fortune with unſſacken'd pace. Young. 
To UPHOA'RD. v. a. [up and hoard,] To 
treaſure ; to ſtore ; to accumulate in pri- 
vate places. 
Heaps of huge words apbearded hideouſly 
With horrid found, though having little ſenſe, 
They think to be chief praiſe of poetry; 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr'd the face of goodly poeſie, 
And made a monſter of their fantaſie. Spenſer. 
If thou haſt p boarded in thy life 
Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, 
Speak of it. | Shakeſpeare. 
To Urno'LD. v. a. preter. upheld ; part. 
paſſ. upheld, and upholden. [up and Hold.] 
1. To lift on high. 
The mournful train with groans, and hands up- 
Held, | 
Beſought his pity. Dryden. 
2. To ſupport; to ſuſtain; to keep from 
falling. : | 
While life upholds this arm, 
This arm upholds the houſe of Lancaſter, Shakeſp. 
This great man found no means to continue. 
and uphold his ill-purchaſed greatneſs, but by re- 
jecting the Engliſh law, and aſſuming, in lieu there- 
of, the barbarous cuſtoms of the Iriſh, Daw. Irel. 
Poetry and painting were upheld by the ſtrength. 
of imagination” Dryden's Dufreſnoy.. 
3. To keep from declenſion. | 
There is due from the judge to the advocate 
ſome commendation, where cauſes are fair pleaded 
for that upbolds in the client the reputation of his 
counſel, and beats down in him the conceit of his. 
cauſe, | Bacon. 
Never was a time, when the interpoſition of the 
magiſtrate was more neceſſary, to ſecure the honour 
of religion, and ud the authority of thoſe great 
principles by which his own authority is beſt up- 
held. Atterbury. 


4. To ſupport in any ſtate of life. 
Many younger brothers have neither lands nor 
means to held themſelves. Raleigh, 


5. To continue; to keep from defeat. 
Divers, although peradventure not willing to be 
yoked with elderſhips, yet were contented to upbold. 
oppoſition againſt biſhops, not without greater hurt 
to the courſe of their whole proceedings. Hooker 


6. To keep from being loſt, 
| Faulconbridge, 
In ſpite of ſpite, alone vpho/ds the day. 
7. To continue without failing. ; 
A deaf perton, by obſerving the motions of ano- 
ther man's mouth, knows what he ſays, and «pho.ds 
a current communication of diſcourſe with him. 


Holder. : 


Sęateſp. 


8. To continue in being. 
As Nebuchodnoſor liveth, who hath ſent thee 
for the «upholding of every living thing. Jud. xi. 7. 
A- due proportion is held betwixt the parts, as 
well in the natural body of man, as the body poli- 
tick of the ſtate, for the zphulding of the whole. 
Haxowwill, 


Uyrno"tDeR. 2. . [from uphold.] 
1. A ſupporter. 
Suppoſe then Atlas ne'er ſo wiſe : 


Yet when the weight ot Kingdoms es 1 
8 


when the work is not of the largeſt, yet requires 


UPM 


Too long upon his ſingle ſhoulders, 
Sink down he muſt, or find «pholders. 
2. A ſuſtainer in — 1 
The knowledge thereof is ſo many manuductions 
to the knowledge and admiration of the infinite 
wiſdom of the creator and holder of them. Hale. 


3. An undertaker ; one who provides for 
funerals. 
The company of upholders have a right upon the 
bodies of the ſubjects. Arbuthnot, 
Where the braſs knocker wrapt in flannel band 
Forbids the thunder of the footman's hand; 
Th' upbelder, rueful harbinger of death, 
Waits witk-impatience for the dying breath. Gay. 
UPBnO'LSTERER. 7. / [a corruption of p- 
holder.) One who furniſhes houſes ; one 
who fits up apartments with beds and 
furniture, 

If a corner of the hanging wants a ſingle nail, 
fend for the upholſterer. Sqwifte 
Mere wax as yet, you faſhion him with eaſe, 

Your barber, cook, uphcſſterer. Pope. 


UreLanD. z. /. [yp and land.] Higher 


round. 


Swift. | 


Men at firſt; after the flood, lived in the «p/ands 
and ſides of the mountains, and by degrees ſunk in- 


to the plains. Burnct, 


DLAN PD. adj. 
1. Higher in ſituation. 

Thoſe in Cornwall do no more by nature than 
others elſewhere by choice, conceive themſelves an 
eſtranged ſociety from the up/and dwellers, and carry 
an emulation againſt them. Care's Surv. of Cornæo. 

Sometimes with ſecure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite. Milton, 


2. Rude; ſavage. This is the meaning in 
Chapman; probablybecauſethe uplanders, 


having leſs commerce, were leſs civilized. | 


And long'd to ſee this heap of fortitude, 
That ſo illiterate was, and pland rude, 
That lawes divine nor humane he had learn'd. 
Chapman. 
UrLa'npisH. adj. [from apland.] Moun- 
tainous ; inhabiting mountains. 
Lion-like, vplandiſh, and mere wild, i 
Slave to his pride; and all his nerves being naturally 
compil'd 
Of eminent ſtrength ; ſtalks out and preys upon a 
filly ſheep. Chapman's Iliads. 
To UrLa'y.w. a. [ap and /ay.] To hoard ; 
to lay up. 
We are but farmers of ourſelves ; yet may, 
If we can ftock ourſelves and thrive, play 


Much, much good treaſure for the great rent-day. 
Donne. 


To Up ILT Fr. v. a. [up and I,.] To raiſe 


aloft. 
Mechanick flaves, 

With greaſy aprons, rules and hammers, ſhall 

"Uplift us to the view. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
The baniſh'd Bolingbroke repcals himſelf, 

And, with uplifted arms, is fate arriv'd _ 

At Ravenſpurg. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Together be th, with next t almiglity arm 

Uplifted imminent, one ſtroke they aim'd. Milton. 

Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blaz'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſi. 

When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, 

The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 


And lay th' uplifted thunder-bolt aſide. Add. Cato. | 


Songs, ſonnets, epigrams, the winds wvplift, 
And whiſk them back to Evans, Young, and Switt. 
Pepe. 

L' MOST. 44%. [an irregular ſuperlative 

formed from 4p. Higheſt; topmoſt. 

Away |! ye ſkum, 

That ſtill riſe zpmaſt when the nation boils z 

That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know | 


The maſter's voice, When rated to departs Dryden. | 
1 


vp 
1. Not under; noting being on the top. 
As I did ſtand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Birnam; and anon methought 
The wood began to move. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Not within ; being on the outſide. 
Blood that is pon the altar. Bible. 
3. Thrown over the body, as clothes. 


I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw her 
night-gown upon her. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


4. By way of imprecation or infliction. 


Hard-hearted Clifford ! take me from the world ; 
My ſoul to heav'n, my blood upon your heads. Shak. 
No man, who had a mind to do wrong, would be 


awed from doing it by a law that is always to be a | 


ſword in a ſcabbard, and muſt never be pleaded 
- againſt him, or executed urn him. Kettlewortb. 


5. It expreſſes obteſtation, or proteſtation. 
How ? that I ſhould murder her? EY 
Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 
Have made to thy command l, her !—her blood! 
Shakeſpeare. 


6. It is uſed to expreſs any hardſhip or miſ- 
chief. 

If we would neither impoſe 1pcz ourſelves, nor 
others, we muſt lay aſide that fallacious method of 
cenſuring by the lump. Burnet. 

That is not a fault inſeparable from ſuits, but is 
the ſin of the managers: it lies not naturally upor 
the thing, but only «pon the contingent circum- 
ſtances and manner of doing. Kettlewworth. 

7. In conſequence of. Now little in uſe. 

Let me not find you before me again »pon any 

complaint whatſoever. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure. 


Then the princes of Germany had but a dull. 
fear of the greatneſs of Spain, upon a general ap- | 


prehenſion of the ambitious deſigns of that nation. 
| Bacon. 

I with it may not be concluded, left, upon ſe- 
cond cogitations, there ſhould be cauſe to alter. 
Bacon. 


Theſe forces took hold of divers; in ſome upon 


diſcontent, in ſome upon ambition, in ſome upon 
levity and deſire of change, and in ſome few upon 
conſcience and belief, but in moſt «pon ſimplicity z 


and in divers out of dependance upon fome of the | 


better ſort, who did in ſecret favour theſe bruits. 
| Bacon. 
He made a great difference between people that 
did rebel upon wantonneſs, and them that did rebel 
«pon want. Bacon, 
Upon pity they were taken away, upon ignorance 
they are again demanded, | 
Promiſes can be of no force, unleſs they be be- 
lieved to be conditional, and unleſs that duty pro- 
poſed to be inforced by them, be acknowledged to 
be part of that condition, upon performance of which 
thofe promiſes do, and pon the neglect of which 
thoſe promiſes ſhall not, belong to any. Hammond. 
The king had no kindneſs for him por an old 
account, as remembering the part he had acted 
azainſt the earl of Strafford. Clarendon. 
Though fin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing and 
alluring a drefs at firſt, yet the remorſe and inward 
regrets of the foul, upon the comraifſion of it, in- 
finitely overbalance thoſe faint and tranfient grati- 
cations. South's Sermons. 


The common corruption of human nature, «pon 
the bare ſtock of its original depravation, does not 
uſually proceed ſo far. Svuth's Sermons. 

When we make judgments pon general preſump- 
tions, they are made rather from the temper of our 
own ſpirit, than from reaſon, Buraet. 
_ *Tis not the thing that is done, but the inten- 
tion in doing it, that makes good or evil, There 
is a great difference betwixt what we do pon force, 
and what upon inclination. L'Eftrarge. 

The determination of the will pon enquiry, is 
following the direction of that guide. Lecce. 

There broke out an irreparable quarrel between 
their parents; the one valuing himſelf too much 
upon his birth, and the other upon his poſſeſſions. 


Spectator. 


The deſign was diſcovered by a perſon, as much 


E 


Hayward. | 


2 


* 


115. 


8. In immediate conſequence of 


9. In a ſtate of view, 


10. Suppoſing a thing granted. 


11. Relating to a ſubject. 


| lity, that when any woman went to ſee another of 
12. With reſpect to. 


13. In conſideration of. 


14. In noting a particular day. 


16. Near to: noting ſituation. 


and thoſe from Newberry an: 


tiers. Albi 
17. In the ſtate of. : 
They were entertained with the greate:? mz 


| 


Up O 
noted for his ſk. 
the baſe, 


lin gaming, as in poht 
politick 
mercena in 
ry end of getting money by Wagerg, 
Swift. 
Waller ſhould not make advanta i 
terprize, to find the way open to h! 
the weſt. ; 

A louder kind of found was dr hay 
impetuous eruptions of the halituoy: flames # = 
ſalt-petre, upon caſting a live coal thereon. * 

So far from taking little advantages 5 7 
for e aan. that he is willing to Ga 
moſt wilful miſcarri de" 
neee Carriages, upon our repentance an 1 

Upon leſſening intereſt to four Per cert 1 5 
the price of your native commodities, or With Mes 
trade, = be 
The mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of any 1 
tion, runs immediately after ſimiles to make Hy | 
clearer. 5 5 

If, upon the peruſal of ſuch writings, he does 
not find himſelf delighted; or if, upon a. wh 
admired paſſages in ſuch authors, he finds , Py 
neſs and indifference in his thoughts, he WE 
to conclude, that he wants the faculty of diſcoyer. 
ing them. | Seedlan- 

This advantage we loſt upon the invention of how 
arms. Addiſcs, 


Se ven that en. 
m to march int 


Is it pn record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively, from age to age? Shakeſp. Nich. Ill 
The next heroes we meet with upon record TOs 
Romulus and Numa. Temple 
The atheiſts taken notice of among the antier:; 
are left branded uon the records of hiſtory. Lice, 


If you fay neceſſity is the mother of arts 334 
inventions, and there was no neceſſity before, aud 
therefore theſe things were ſlowly invented, this 
is a good anſwer upon our ſuppoſition. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


Ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, 
Till ſhe had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her ſon. Shak, K. Jitr, 
Yet when we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 
Would ſpend it in ſome words «por: that buſineſ;, 
If you would grant the time. Shakeſp, Maclerb, 
Upon this, I remember a ſtrain of refined civi- 


equal birth, ſhe worked at her own work in the 
other's houſe, Terps 


The king's fervants, who were (ent for, were era. 
mined upon all queſtions propoſed to them. Dryam 


Upon the whole matter, and humanly ſpeaking 
I doubt there was a fault ſomewhere. Dryer, 
Upon the whole, it will be neceſſary to avid 
that perpetual repetition of the ſame epithets wich 
we find in Homer. Pepe, 


Conſtantia he looked upon as given away to iis 
rival, pon the day on which their marriage u 
be ſolemnized. Audiſa, 
Noting reliance or truſt. 

We now may boldly ſpend «pon the hoffe 
Of what is to come in. Sale pcarc': Herr IV, 

God commands us, by our dependance 4 M9 
truth and his holy word, to believe a fact that Ve 
do not underſtand : and this is no more than wilt 
we do every day in the works of nature, 2 ' 
credit of men of learning. 1% 


The enemy lodged theraſe'ves at Alderman 

Reading, in d 

other villages upon the river Kennet, 0 

he was to paſs. 3 eee, 

The Lucqueſe plead preſcription ft hunting | 

one of the duke's foreſts, that les #7 their a. 
p * 


: arniſg- 
nificence that could be, en no greats? wor” ** 


18. 0a 


UPP 


3 On occaſion of. 


; . | 
a man of ſignal courage, 


10 a f Cleveland 

£944 Then : any bold enterprize 

wift. 4 an excellent officer upon any rprize, | 
f e - : ag _ 

3 Noting aſſumption: as, he ta es ſtate 

1 195 he took an office upon him. 


into pn him 5 


nd: f is ſervant, he takes his judi- 

15 222 = bimielf as if it es his 

f the Nate | | Kettlewworthb. 

9985 20. Noting the time when an event came 

Pk to paſs, It is ſeldom applied to any de- 
e and nomination of time longer than a day. 


later. in the twelfth 
ou fall 


n your 


month, on the thirteenth day. 
7 Efther. 4 


oting ſecurity. 3 
15 - 5 borrowed money for the king's tribute, 


1 ds 
at upon our lands and wpon our vineyards. 
EP | Nehemiah. 


A 
no- 


id ' 
' 
/ i dae { 


Locke. . k 
85 2. Noting attack. 
irs * The Philiftines be upon thee, Sampſon. Judges. 
2 col. 23, On pain of. 8 | 
* Ough? To ſuch a ridiculous degree of truſting her ſhe | 
ſcover. hag brought him, that ſhe cauſed him ſend us 
clas. word, that wpor our lives we ſnould do whatſoever 
of fire. ſhe commanded us. Sidney. 
Addiſ, 24, At the time of ; on occaſion of. 
Impartially examine the merits and conduct of 
the preſbyterians upon theſe two great events, and 
ich. IIl. the pretenſions to favour which they challenge an 
Id were them. | Swift . 
Temple 25. By inference from. 
— Without it, all diſcourſes of government and 
. obedience, upon his principles, would be to no pur- 
poſe. 5 : : Locke. 
ae 20. Noting attention. | 
wy and He preſently loſt the ſight of what he was upon ; 
ted, th his mind was filled with diſorder and confuſion. 
1 Locke. 
Ats. . o f 
27. Noting particular pace. 
e Provide curſelves of the virtuoſo's ſaddle, which 
will be ſure to amble, when the world is upon the 
warld, 
K. Jil. hardeſt trot. : Dryden. 
ene, 28. Exactly; according to. 
buſineſs, In goodly form comes on the enemy; 
Macbeth, And by the ground they hide, I judge the number 
fined civi- Up:n or near the rate of thirty thouſand. Shakeſp. 
another of 29. By; noting the means of ſupport. 
ork in the Upon a cloſer inſpection of theſe bodies, the ſhells 
Terpit ue affixed to the ſurfaces of them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as bodies lying on the ſea-ſhores upon which 
were ern. they lives Woodward. 
te Pg 30. Upon is, in many of its ſignifications, 
ln now contracted into on, eſpecially in 
5 ke poetry. See On, The meaning of this 
to avoid particle 1s very multifarious ; for it is 
hers which applied both to place, which ſeems its 
Pee. original ſignification; to time, which 
WT” ſeems its ſecondary meaning; and to 
age mar intellectual or corporeal operations. It 
1 6 always retains an intimation, more or 
leſs obſcure, of ſome ſubſtratum, ſome- 
hope . thing precedent, or ſome ſubject. It is | 
guar not eaſy to reduce it to any general idea, 
ce pen N , . o 
© it * *PER. adj, [a comparative from up. ] 
re than wh l. duperiour in place; higher. 
ne. 1 6 Give the forehead a majeſtick grace, the mouth 
ji ſmiling ; which you ſhall do by making a thin upper 
liz, and ſhadowing the mouth line a little at the 
Aldermaſton, _— ; Peacham. | 
ing, in 0 Our knight did bear no leſs a pack 
oper wid Of his own buttocks on his back; 
Clarenitt Which now had almoſt got the upper 
5 hunting in 3 of his head for want of crupper. Hudib. 
x their fran- ne underſtanding was then clear, and the ſoul's 
Adi "per region lofty and ſerene, free from the vapours | 


oi rx affections. 
ith ſpeed to-night repair; 
” not the gods nor angry 5 will bear 
} lawles wand' ring walks in upper air. Dryden. 
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UPR 
Deep as the dark infernal waters lie 
From the bright regions of the cheerful ſky, 
So far the proud aſcending rocks invade 
Heay'n's upper realms, and caſt a dreadful ſhade, 
| ES Aadiſon. 
2. Higher in power or dignity. 
The like corrupt and unreaſonable cuſtom pre- 
vailed far, and got the upper hand of right reaſon 
with the greateſt part. | Hooker. 
U'yPERMOST. adj. [ſuperlative from p- 
er.] 


1. Higheſt in place. 


The waters, called the waters above the heavens, 


are but the clouds, and waters engendered in the |, 
Raleigh. M 


uppernoft air. 

In all things follow nature, not painting clouds 
in the bottom of your piece, and waters in the ap- 
permsſt parts. 7 Dryden. 

2. Higheſt in power or authority. 

The lower powers are gotten zppermeſt, and we 
ſee, like men on our heads, as Plato obſerved of 
old, that on the right hand, which is indeed on our 
left. Glanville. 


oft. L' Eftrange. 
This ſpecies of diſcretion will carry a man ſafe 
through all parties, ſo far, that whatever faction 
happens to be uppermoſt, his claim is allowed for a 
ſhare, : Swift. 
3. Predominant ; moſt powerful. 
As in perfumes compos'd with art and coft, 
*Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is permet; 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all 


So the was all a ſweet. Dryden. 


U”PPISH. adj. [from uþ.] Proud; arro- | 


gant. A low word. 


To UPRA'ISE. v. a. [up and raiſe.] To 


raiſe up; to exalt. 
This would interrupt his joy 
In our confuſion, and our joy upraiſe 
In his diſturbance. Milton s Paradiſe Lops, 


To UPpRE'aR. v. a. [up and rear.] To 
rear on high. 
Heaven-born charity! thy bleflings ſhed ; 
Bid meagre want prear her fickly head. Gay. 


U"yRiGHT. adj. [4p and bt. This word, 
with its derivatives, is in proſe accented 
on the firſt ſyllable ; but in poetry ſeems 
to be accented indifferently on the firſt 

_ or ſecond. ] | 


Straight up ; perpendicularly ereQ. 
Comb down his hair; look! look! it ſtands up- 
right. | Shakeſpeare. 
They are upright as the palm- tree. Feremiah, x. 
In the morning, taking of ſomewhat of eaſy di- 
geſtion, as milk, furthers nouriſhment : but this 
ſhould be done fitting upright, that the milk may 
paſs more ſpeedily to the ſtomach. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
A tree, at firſt ſetting, ſhould not be ſhaken ; 
and therefore put two little forks about the bottom 
of your trees, to keep them upright. | 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Circe, the daughter of the ſun ; whoſe charms 
Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, 
And downward fell into a grov'ling ſwine. Milton. 
Forthwith «pright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty ſtature. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, 


2. Erected; pricked up. 


All have their ears «pright, waiting when the 


watchword ſhall come, that they ſhould all ariſe | 


unto rebellion, Spenſer. 
Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, 
With chatt'ring teeth, and briſtling hair upright. 
Dryden. 
3. Honeſt ; not declining from the right. 
Such neighbour nearneſs ſhould not partialize 
Th' unſtooping firmneſs of my upright ſoul. Shak. 
How haſt thou inſtill'd 
Thy malice into thouſands, once uprigbt 
And faithful, now proy'd falſe! Milt. Par. Loft. 


"Tis all one to the common people who 's wpper- | 


| 


UPR 


The moſt upright of mortal men was he; 
The moſt fincere and holy woman ſhe. Dryden. 
URIORTr. = /. Elevation; orthography. 
You have the orthography, or upright, of this 
ground-plat, and the explanation thereof, with a 
ſcale of feet and inches. Meoxon's Mechan. Exerc, 


UrziGHTLY. adv. [from wpright.] 
1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 


2. Honeſtly ; without deviation from the 
right. ö 
Men by nature apter to rage than deceit; nos 
greatly ambitious, more than to be well and up- 
rightly dealt with. Sidney. 
Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
muſt judge the cauſes of all perſons uprigbtiy and 
impartially, without any perſonal conſideration. ; 
85 : Taylor. 
To live uprigbtly then is ſure the beſt, 
To fave ourſelves, and not to damn the reſt. Dryd. 
U'ez1GHTNESs. 2. J. [from upright.] 
1. Perpendicular erection. This was an- 
ciently accented on the ſecond. 
So the fair tree, which till preſerves 
Her fruit and ſtate while no wind blows, 
In ſtorms from that uprighrneſs ſwerves, 
And the glad earth about her ftrows , 
With-treaſure from her yielding boughs. Waller. 
2. Honeſty ; integrity. 

The hypocrite bends his principles and practice 
to the faſhion of a corrupt world; but the truly 
upright man is inflexible in his aprightneſs, and 
unalterable in his purpoſe. Atterburye.. 

To UrR1'sE. v. u. [up and riſe.] 
1. To riſe from decumbiture. 

Early, before the morn with crimſon ray 
The windows of bright heayen opened had, 

Through which into the world the dawning day 
Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 
Upreſe Sir Guyon. Spenſer 

Thou knoweſt my down-fitting, and mine up- 
riſing. Pſalm exxxix. 

Uproſe the virgin with the morning light, 

_ Obedient to the viſion of the night. 
2. To riſe from below the horizon. 

Uproſe the ſun, 


3. To riſe with acclivity. | 
Was that the king that ſpurr'd his horſe fo hard 
Againſt the ſteep 2prifing of the hill? Shakeſpeare. 


UPrri'ss. 2. J. Appearance above the- 

horizon. 

Did ever raven fing ſo like a lark, | 
That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's upriſe ? Shak. 

UPROAR. 2. /. [oproer, Dutch. This 

word likewiſe is accented on the firſt. 
ſyllable in proſe ; in verſe, indifferently 
on either.] Tumult; buſtle ; diſturb-- 
ance ; confuſion. 

The Jews, which believed not, ſet all the city 
on an Wpreare Acts, xvii. 5. 

It were well if his holineſs had not ſet the world 
in an uproar, by nouriſhing of war. Raleigh. 

He levied forces in a diſordered uproar, albeit: 
the treaſon reſted in him and ſome other his com- - 
plices. Hayward. . 

The uproar was ſo loud, that the accuſation it- 
ſelf could not be heard. Holidays . 

Others, with vaſt Typhæan rage more fell, 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air - 
In whirlwind ; hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. 


Milton. 
ä Horror thus prevail'd,. 
And wild uproar ! ah, who at length will end 
This long pernicious fray ? Pbilips. 
The impiety of this ſentiment ſet the audience 
in an wprear ; and made Socrates, though an inti- 
mate f:12nd of the poet, go out of the theatre with 
indignation. Addifone 
To UpRO'aR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To. 
throw into confuſion. Not in uſe. . 
Had I power, I ſhouid 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 


i 


7 Oe. 


Copley, 


© 


Uproar- 


UPS 
Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


To Uyroo'T. v. a. [up and root.] To 


tear up by the root. 
Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre : 
But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher ; 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv'n, 
An angel heard, 
And ſtraight appear'd, f 
Miſtaking earth for heav'n. Diyden. 


To Ur RO“ UsE. v. a. [up and rovſe.]) To 
waken from ſleep; to excite to action. 


Thou art prous d by ſome diſtemperature. 
Shakeſpeare, 


— 


Urs gor. 2. , [up and fot.) Concluſion; | 


end; laſt amount; final event. 
With this he kindleth his ambitious ſpighte 
To like deſire and praiſe of noble fame, 
The only 2½ſbet whereto he doth aim. Hubb. Tale, 
I cannot pu: ſue with any ſafety this ſport to the 
Tot. Shabeſpeare. 
In this upſbot, purpoſes miſtoolc 
Fall on ch' inventors head:. Shakejpeare's Hamlet. 
Every leading demonſtration to the main wp/pt 
of all, which is the proportion betwixt the ſphere 
and cylinder, is a pledge of the wit ind reaſon of 
that mathematician, More. 
Upon the bet, afflictions are but the methods 
of a mercifu} providence, to force us upon the 
only means of ſetting matters right, 


nate bath the prophecies of Daniel and St. John. 
Burnet's Theory cf the Earth. 
Let's now make an end of matters peaceably, as 

we {hall quickly come to the pſ2 of our affair, 

Arbutbnot. 
At the upſbot, after a life of perpetual applica- 
tion, to reflect that you have been doing nothing 
for yourſelf, and that the ſame or leſs induſtry 
might have gained you a friendſhip that can never 
| deceive or end; a giory, which, though not to be 
_ Had till after death, yet thall be reit and enjoyed t 


eternity. Pope. 
U'ysiDE down. [| an adverbial form of 
ſpeech.] 


1. With the lower part above the higher. 
In the day-time they fiſh in their boats, which 
they draw unto the land at night; and, turning 
them upſide down, ſleep under them. Hepliz. 
2. In confuſion ; in complete diſorder, 
In his lap a maſs of coin he told, 
And turned apſide down, to feed his eye 
And covetous deſire with his huge treaſure. 


8 penſer. 


The flood did not ſo turn wpfide down the face | 


of the earth, as thereby it was made paſt know- 
ledge, after the waters were decreaſed. 
 Raleigh's Hiſtory of tbe World. 
The ſevere notions of Chriſtianity turned all this 
upfide down, filling all with ſurprize and amaze- 
ment. They came upon the world like light dart- | 
ing full upon the face of a man aſleep, who had a 
mind not to be diſturbed. South. 
U'rPsPRING. 7. / [up and ſpring.] This 
word ſeems to ſignify upſtart; a man 
ſuddenly exalted. Not uſed, 
The king doth wake to-night, and takes his 
rouſe ; . 
Keeps waticl, and the ſwagg'ring up/pring reels. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To UPsTA'ND. v. u. [up and farnd.] To 
be erected. | 


Sea-calves unwonted to freſh rivers fly ; 

The water ſnakes with ſcales uꝑſtanding die. May. 
To UrsTA'RT. v. 2. [up and ſtart.] To 
_ ſpring up ſuddenly. | 

He upftarted brave 
Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 
As eagle freſh out of the ocean waves Sęcnſer. 


L Eftrarge. | 
Here is an end of the matter, ſays the prophet : |] 
here is the upſpot and reſult of all; here termi- | 


* 


UP W 


Thus having ſpoke, he ſat; thus anſwer'd then, 
Upftarting from his throne, the king of men, 


His breaſt with fury fill'd. Dryden. 
UPSTART. 7. /. | uþ and ffart.] One 
ſuddenly raiſed to wealth, power, or ho- 


nour ; what ſudenly riſes and appears. 

Two hundred in a place will be enough for the 
ſafeguard of that country, and keeping under all 
ſudden upſtarts, that ſhall ſeek to trouble the peace 
thereof. | Spenſer's Ireland. 
My rights and royalties | 

Pluckt from my arms perforce, and given away 
To wpſtart unthrifts. Shakeſpeare. 
Muſhrooms have two ſtrange properties; the 
one, that they yield ſo delicious a meat; the other, 
that they come up ſo haſtily, even in a night, and 
yet they are unſown: and therefore ſuch as are 
upſtarts in ſtate, they call in reproach muſhrooms. 
| 5 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The king did not neglect Ireland, the ſoil where 
theſe muſhrooms and ſtart weeds, that ſpring 
up in a night, did chiefly proſper. Bacon. 

| A place of bliſs | 
In the purlicus of heav'n, and therein plac'd 
A race of upſtart creatures, to ſupply 
Perhaps our vacant room. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Inordinate deſires, 
And upſtart paſſions, catch the government 

From reaſon. Miiton's Paradiſe Left. 
Mean «p/tarts, when they come once to be pre- 
ferred, forget their fathers. L'Eftrange. 
Trade, he ſaid, carried from us the commodities 
of our country, and made a parcel of ſtarts as 

rich as men of the moſt antient families. | 


Addiſon's Freebelder. 
To UrsTa'y. v. a. [up and flay.] To 
ſuſtainz to ſupport. 
Them the upftays : 
Gently with myrtle band : mindleſs the while 
Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported flow'r. Milt. 


To UPS WARM. v. a. [up and ſwarm.] To 


raiſe in a ſwarm. Out of uſe. 

You ' ve taken up the ſubjects of my father, 
And both againſt: the voice of heav'n and him 
Have here «pſwarm'd them. Sbakeſp.: Henry. IV. 


To Ur TAKE. v. a. [up and take.] To f 


take into the hands. | 
He hearken'd to his reaſon, and the child 
Uptaking, to tie palmer gave to bear, Spenſer. 
To Ur TRAIN. L. a. [up and train.] To 
bring up; to educate. Not uſed. + 
King Lear in happy peace long reign'd, 
But had no iſſue male him to ſucceed, ny 
But three fair daughters, which were well up- 
train'd : | 
In all that ſeemed fit for kingly ſeed. Spenſer, 
To UPTU'RN. v. a. [p and furn.] To 
throw up; to furrow. 
So ſcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it zpturns a hill of ground. Pope. 
UrwaRD. adj. [up, and pe and, Saxon.] 
Directed to a higher part. | 


Spread upon a lake, with upward eye, 


A plump or ſowl behold their foe on high. Dryd, | 


The angel ſaid; 
With »p7ward ſpeed his agile wings he ſpread. Prior, 
U'ewarD, z. /. The top. Out of uſe, 
From the extremeſt wprvard of thy head 
To the deſcent and dutt below thy foot, 
A moſt toad-ipotted traitor. Shakeſp., King Lear. 
* d ado. [+ and peand.] 


U'-warDs. 
1. Towards a higher place: oppoſed to 
downward, 
T thought 
To ſmooth Four paſſage, and to ſoften death 
For I would have you, when you upward move, 


Speak Kindly of me to our friends above. Dryden. | 


In ſheets of rain the ſky deſcends, 
And ocean ſwell'd with waters upwards tends 


Milton. | 


UR E 
One riſing, falling one, the heaw'n 
Meet at their confines, in the mi 
A man on a cliff is at liber 
yards downwards into the ſea, 
power to do the contrary actio 
twenty yards upwards, for tha 
he is therefore free, becauſe he 
or not to leap. 
2. Towards heaven and God. 
Looking inward, we are tric , 
ing upward, we ſpeak and eee — Ls 
3. With reſpect to the higher part = 
Dagon, ſea-monſter ! wpevard man, ; 
And downward fiſh, Miiltcr's Poradiſe 1,1 
4. More than ; with tendency to a hi her 
or greater number. ON 
Their counſel muſt ſeem very unſesſnable u. 
adviſe men now to ſuſpect "fog en 
world hath had, by their own account, pong 
hundred years acquaintance and upwards, Folge 
to take away ſuſpicion. Seto 
I have been your wife in this obedience * 
Upevard of twenty years; and have been hle 
| With many children by you, Shakeſp. Her, VIII 
5. Towards the ſource. | 
Be Homer's works your ſtudy; 
Thence form your judgment, thence your no 
bring, 
And trace the muſes vpeard to their ſpring. Pig. 
To Uewi'no. v. a, pret. and part, paſl 
upwound. | up and wind,) To conyoire, 
As ſhe lay upon the dirty ground, 
Her huge long tail her den all overſpread, 
Yet was in knots and many boughts uprocurd, 
5 Ps Sferfer, 
URBANITY. 2. J [urbanite, Fr, urbari. 
tas, Lat.] Civility ; elegance; polite. 
neſs; merriment ; facetiouſneſs. 

A ruftical ſeverity baniſhes all urbanity, whoſe 
harmleſs condition is conſiſtent with religion. 
3 pb Br -wr's PVulgar Errcurs, 

Raillery is the ſauce of civil entertainment; 
and without ſome ſuch tincture of urbaritr, good 
humour falters, L'Ejirargs, 

Moral doctrine, and urbanity, or well-mannered 
wit, conſtitute the Roman ſatire. Dryden, 

URCHIN. . / [heureuchin, Armorick; 
erinaceus, Lat.] 
1. A hedge-hog. 
Urchins ſhall, for that vaſt of night that they 
may work, 1 
All exerciſe on thee, Shakcpearc's Tf. 

A thouſand fiends, a thouſand kitfing ſnaxe:, * 
Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many afin, 
Would make ſuch fearful and confuled cries, 

As any mortal body, hearing it, 
Would ſtraight fall mad. Shakeſp. Titus Aniror 
That nature deſigns the preſervation of the mor: 
infirm creatures by the defenſive armour it hath 
given them, is demonſtrable in the common hedges 
hag, or urchin. _— 5 Rg. 
2. A name of ſlight anger to a child. 
Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's 
pride 3 
And who 's blind now, mamma ? the reh crit 
*Tis Chloe's eye, and check, and lip, and breaſt: 
Friend Howard's genius fancicd all the ref Prat. 
UE. 2. J. Practice; uſe ; habit. Ob. 
lotete. - , 
Is the warrant ſufficient for any mans go” 
ſcience to build ſuch proceedings upon, as are 5 
have been put in ure for the eſtabliſhment of 1 
cauſe? | wy 1 
He would keep his hand in ure with ſomewhat 
of greater value, till he was brought te 12 
U'reTER, 2. / [Semrnes Vetele, F oy 
Ureters are two long and ſmall can? 
from the baſon of the kidnies, one on 
each fide. Their uſe is to carry nne 
adder. 
Qing. 


$ and ſea 

ddle way, Drydes 
ty to leap bventy 
not becauſe he has 
n, Which is to le 
t he cannot do; but 
has a power to leap, 
Lech, 


| urine from the kidnies to the bl 


Tix 


The kidnies and rrefers ſerve N 
UnrETHRA. 7. r uretre, Fr.] 
The paſſage of the urine. 

10 looſe fl-\h ariſing in the 


vet Hua. 
p , ++ 2 , Wiſeman. 
LE URGE. V. A. ſurges, Latin.] F SIE. 

1. To incite ; to path ; to prefs by motives. 
You do miſtake your bulivets : my brother 
Did urge me in his act. Shak. Ant, and Cleopatra. 
What I have done my Sg d me to 8985 

i to fight, and fires my mind, | 
This urges me to fight, y PS 


Tligh Epidaurus wrges on my ſpeed, 


i, Fam'd for his halts, and for his horſe's 9 "= Mortimer. 
\ 6 = : 22 > o , * 0 
: The heathens had but uncertain apprehenſions U RIM. 1. J. : | ED 2 
q - hat urves men moſt powerfully to forſake their rim and thummim were ſometking in Aaron 80 
_ phe wy Tillaſun. |- breuſt- plate; but what, criticks and commentators: 
the fins. | : are by no means agreed, The word arint fignifies | 
5 o provoke; to exaſperate. ; - a | 
age k. 15 [abs my facher's 8 Eglamour, lights and thummim perfection. It is moſt re. 
- Urge 5 Shakeſpeare. bable that they were only names given to ſignify 
ker. But thing upo | { 0 . | the clearneſs and catainty of the divine anſwers; 
4. To follow cloſe, 10 AS to: 15 gn | Which were obtained by the high-prieſt conſulting; 
| Man? and for ever? wretch | what wouldſt] God with his breaft-plate on, in contradiſtinction 


thou have? _ 5 | 

Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pepe.) 

2, To labour vehemently ; to do with ml 
erneſs or violence. A 5 

He, ſeiz'd with horror, in the ſhades'of night ; 

| Through the thick deſarts headlong4zg'd his flight. 


50983 


7 pe. 
paſl, 
vive, 


5 


14 Ys . . 
5. To preſs; to en force. 


Your haſte is gow urg d on. vou. 


„ 8 bateſpeare. 


1. Urre Your petitions in the ſtreet. . 
ferfer, ze your Shakgfpeare's Miu Ceſar, 
bart- And great Achilles urge the Trojan - tate, 1 
olite. 6, To preſs as an argument. I 


He pleaded ill not guilty; 
The king's attorney, on the contrary 


z whoſe . „ : P ; 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, conteſſions, 


ion. t 


Erreurt Or divers witneſſes, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII, 
nment; Urge the neceſſity and ſtate of, times, 3 
ty, good And be not'p{eyiſhe, - - Shakeſpeare's Richard III. | 
firarge But againtt all this ſome may arge two places, 
1annered v nich ſeem to take away all ſuits. among Chriſtians, 
Dryden. ; 8 88 85 Kettlewwell. | 
'orick; 7, To importune; to ſolicit. | 


He urged:fore, © 
With piercing words and pitiful implore, 
Him haſty to ariſes | 1 Spenſer. 
oppoſition, by way of we 


: hey 
_— $. To preſs in 
jection. ; | | 
+hough every man have a right in difpute t 
wr? a faiſe religion, with all its abſu;d conſe- 
quences; yet it is barbarous incivility ſcurrilouſly 
to ſport wh that which others account religion. 


s Tewfdf 
ſnaxe -y a 
bins 
rles, 


4s Andree. a 8 | EY  Tillaſens 
f the mars 7 Uagr. v.n, To preſs forward. 
ur it hai A palace, when 'tis that which it ſhould be, 
100 hedges Stands ſuch, or elſe decays 2. 3 


Bur he which dwells there is not ſo for he 
Striyes to urge upward, and his fortune raiſ 


Rq. 
ild. 


is mother's 


: g Donne. 
Uzctxcy. 4. . [from urgent] Preſſure 
of cifficulty or neceſſity, © 
Ping for ſome hours extremely preſſed by the 
necemiies of nature, I was under great difficulties 
ven, urgency and ſhame. Gu lever's Travels. 
USGENT, adj, urgent, Fr. urgens, Lat.] 
1. Cogent; preſfing; violent. 


re hir cried, 
nd wen? : 


it, Obs 


man's 00. 


* * 
* - 


as " rey Things fo ordained are to be kept; howbeit not 
acnt 1. 1ceAarily any longer than till t ere grow) ſorge 
h ſomenhn et cauſe to ordain the contrary. , Hockey 
: Rice: T 5 Not alone 0 * 
) L El h death of Fulyia, but more urgent touches, 
775 Do frongly ſpeak t' us. Shake Ant. and Cleopat. | 


tere, Ft. 
jall canal 
s, One on 


This ever hath been that true cauſe of more 
Vers than upon all other occaſions, though it leaſt 
Pariakes of the urgent neceffity of ſtate. Raleigh. 


Let a father ſeidom ſtrik 
carr the dom ſtrike, but upon very argant 
l bicelity, and a3 the laik remedy. Locke en Educat. 


UnS EWON DER. x. / 


Pope of | 


The enemy 's in view; draw up your. powers; 


5 UN 1 
2, Importunate; vehement in ſolicitation. 
The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that 
they might ſend them out. in haſte. E£x-d. xii. 33. 
U'sGeNTLY. adv. [from urgent.] Co- 
- gently ; violently; vehemently 3 im- 
portunately.- * 7; 2 5 
Acrimopy in 
do their lungs, «rgently indicate phlebotomy. 
| Shs, . XI F Harvcy. 


preſſes ; importuner, - 78 
I wiſh Pope were as great an urger as I. Sæuift. 

A ſort of grain. 

This barley is called by ſome wrgervencers _ 


to the obſcure, enigmatical, uncertain, and im-! 
perfect anſwers of the heathen oracles. 
-  —. Newton's Nates on Milton. 

He in celeſtial panoply all arm'd, | 
Of radiant «rim, work divinely wrought. 


y . 
Milton. 


A bottle, in which water is 

ſpection. | | 

Theſe follies ſhine through you, like the 

in an urinal. 

A candle out of a muſket will pierce through an 

inch board, or an urinal force a nail through a 

I | | Breton, 

This hand, when glory calls, | 

Can brandiſh arms as well as wrinals. Garth, 

Some with ſcymitars in their hands, and others 

with «rinals,-ran to and fro. 

Urinary. adj, [from urine.] ery 
to the urine. „ 


kept 


24 x 


«4+ 


"I 
water 


The urachus or ligamentous paſſage is derived“ 


from the bottom of the bladder, whereby it dif- 
_ chargeth the wateriſn and rimary part of its con- 
tents. : Brown's Vuiggr Errours, 
Divretieks that relax the uriary pailagesy thould 
be tried before ſuch as Kimulate. 
| | Arbuthnot en Aliments, 
UkriNnaTIve. adj, Working by urine 
provoking urine; e. 
Medicines urinative do not work by rejeQiop 
and indigeſtion, as ſolutive do. Bacen's Nat, HP 
UAINATT GR. 2. , furinateur, Fr. urinator, 
Lat.] A diver ; one who ſearches under 
-' 1 waters + | 8 OY 
The precious things that grow there, as- pearl, 
may be much more eafils fetched up by the help 
of this, than by any other way of the «rinators. 


Thoſe relations 
places where they have dived, which are always 
T a ag ET Ray. 
URINE. 1. . [urine, Fr. urina, Latin.) 
Animal water. „ 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of noſe- painting, 
Deep, and urine. + Shakeſpeare. 
As though there were a ſeminality in wrine, or 
- that, like the ſeed, it carried with it the idea of 
every part, they foolithly believe we can viſibly be- 

| hold therein the anatomy of every particle. | 
Brown's Yulgar Errours. 


The chyle cannot pafs by urine nor ſweat, 
ul | 1 i Arbuthnot. 
7% Urine. v. x. [uriner, Fr. from the 


noun.] To make water. 
Places where men urine commonly have ſome 
ſmell of violets. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
No oviparous animal, which ſpawn or lay eggs, 

| doth urine, except the tortoiſe. 


Vor. II. 


O yincy: 
211 


their blood, and afflux of humours' 


Urcrs. 1. from urge. ] One who 
EX? f 


Spectator. 


MWillins's Mathematical Magick. 
of urinaters belong only to thoſe ] 


U'rINAL. 7. . [urinal, Fr. from urine. ] | 
for in- 
5 


4 


f 
4 


4 


| 


| 


N 


Shakeſp. Twvo Gentlemen of Verona. 


1 


. 


\ 


, 


Brown's Vulgar Errors. | 


2 Do with repaireil fuel Bum: 


1 


” 


VS A es 
U'z1r190us, adj, { from wrine.} Partaking 
of urin e.. e 
The putrid matter being diſtilled, affords a water 
impregnsted with an xrincus ſpirit, he that obtain- 
able from animal ſubſtances. Arbutb. on Alimenti. 
Urn. 2. J. [ urne, Fr. urna, Latin. 
1. Any veſſel, of which the mouth is nar- _ 
rower than the body. 36888 


Sa BL 
wy $8 26-2 of < 
f 


(pteas'd, if her chaſte ase 


- 


Veſta is not di ; 
But m] ſaint frowns, though to her honout d name 
I confecrate-a ftever-dying fla:ne. Cares. 
_ Minos, the ſtrit inquiſitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes, with His ade, hears ; 
Round in his urn the bleoTeg-valis berowls, x: 5+ J 
Aloe hs Ape, Jud d den ua 
a een 1 


alarly that in tlie 


9 


2. A water - pot; partic 


ſign of Aquarius. 5 


The fiſh oppoſe the maid, the watry urn 6 
With adverſe fires ſees raging Leo burn. Creech." - 
3. The veſſel in Which the remains of 
burnt bodies were put. 75 
Or lay theſe bones in an unworthy rn, | 
Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them. S Bal. 
A ruſtick digging in the ground by Padua, found 
an reyyy or eartſſen pot, in which there Mat ghoUger 
urn; and, in this leſſer, a tame gef kf, 
2 3 kirs . 
His ſcatter'd limbs with my dead body burn; 1 
Ang once more join us in the pious urn., 12 „ 
+ | p- 


1 o 


Uxzo'scop ry. u. J. [ew and EF PP 
e 
In this work, attempts will exceed perform- 
ances ; it being compoſed by ſnatches of time, as. - 
medical vacations, and tmyſcopy, would permit. 
5 | . . Brown's Fulgar . . 
Vary: o/c A nnn 
In th: cval-mines they dig a-blue or black clay, 
that lies near the coal, commonly ealled «rrp, 
.-- whichvis an unripe-coat, and is yery proper fog bor 
lands, eſpecially paſture-ground. ' ! Norte. Ruſs 
Us. The abliqye:taſe of: a ,. 
. 'The lord made not this covenant* with bur fa. * 
thets, but with as, ever ns, who are all of as Here 


alive this da. * Dem. 1 
USAGE: 2. /. Cage, French. 
VVT 
ür leren Wich way 1 


- 


* Might 


thou deſerve, or they impoſe, this uſage. 
. n e nen 
Ihe luſtre in your eye, beav'n in your cheek, 
Plead you fair v/age. Shakes: Troilus and Cr da. 
5 y bfocher 
Iz pris“ ner to the biſhop, at whole hands 
He hath good 4% and great liber. 
2 8 Shaßteſpeures Henry VI. 
The reſt were ſav'd, and made enthralled ſwaines 
To all the baſeſt uſages there breed. Chapman. 
What uſage have I met with from this adverſary, _ 
who pafles by the very words 1 tranſlated; and 
produces other paſſages ; and then hectors and cries | 
out of my difingenuity? y Stilling flect. © 
Are not hawks brought to. the hand and to tlie 
lure, and lions reclaimed, by good uſage 2 L' Efts. 
fle was. alarmed with the..expeQation of that 
wufege, which was then a certain conſequent of ſuch 


* 
892 


Q 
. 


meritorious acts. Fell. 
Neptune took unkindly to be bound, 

And Eurus never ſuch hard zſage found 

In his /Eolian priſon. Dryden 


2. Cuſtom ; practice. long continued. 

Of things once received and confirmed by uft, 
long uſage is a law ſufficient. In civil affairs, when * 
there is no other law, cuſtom itſelf doth ſtand for 
law. N Hookers © 

3. Mahners ; behaviour. Obſolete. | 
A gentle nymph was found, © : 
Hight Aſtery, excelling all the crew r 
In courteous ꝝſage, and unſtained hue. Spenſer. 
U'sace. 2. /. [u/ager, Ff. from a/age.] 
One who has the uſe of any thing in 
truſt pr another. $2: 
He 


- 


; N 


oF: author cal 


. motbing is of more uſe to the underſtanding. Locke. 


|. _ You ſhew us Rome was glorious, 


5 _ in uſe with others, the antient Roman laws do 


'F 


JS 


= + He-confom'd the common treaſury, - 

Wbereof he being the fimple uſager ; 

But for the ſtate, not in propriety, N 
Did alien t' his minions. Daniel: Civil War. 
U'sance. 2. / [u/ance, French.] 

1. Uſe; proper employment. | 
INS: 5 ; : What art thou, ; 

That here in deſart haſt thine habitance, 

And theſe rich heaps of wealth doſt hide apart 

From the ed and from her right __ # 

— 


2. Uſury ; intereſt paid for money. 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 

The rate of uſance. Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Uss. =. /. [ufus, Latin.] | 
1. The act of employing any thing to any 
_ . purpoſe, i 
The fat of the beaſt that dieth of itſelf, may be 
uſed in any other «ſe. Levititus, vii. 24. 
Number the mind makes uſe of in meaſuring all 


things by us meaſurable, Locke, 
Conſider the hiſtory, with what «ſe our author 
makes of it. LEE | Locke. 


Things may, and muſt, differ in their uſe 5 but | 


pet will of 

4 God. : 4 Law. 

3. Qualities that make a thing proper for 
any purpoſe. 

Rice is of excellent wſe for illneſſes of the ſto- 
mach, that proceed from cold or moiſt humours ; 
a great digeſter and reſtorer of appetite. Temple. 


.3. Need of; occaſion on which a thing can 


ey are all to be uſed according to the 


be employed. 
This will ſecure a father to my child; 
That done, I have no farther ſe for life. 

80 Pbilips. 


re d. A. J 
4. Advantage received; power of receiv- 


ing advantage. 5 
.- More = in a picture than are neceſſary, our 
s Hgures to be let; becauſe the picture 
has no wſe for them Dryden's Dufreſnay. 
5. Convenience; help; uſefulneſs. 
Diſtinct growth in knowledge carries its own 
light in every ſtep of its progreſſion; than which 


Nothing would be of greater ꝝſe towards the im : 


provement of knowledge and politeneſs, than ſome | 


effectual method for correcting, enlarging, and aſ- 


_ certaining our language. Swift, 
When will my friendſhip be of »fe to thee ? | 
FN | A. Philips, 


| not profuſe ; , 
And pompous buildings once were things of «ſe. 


6. Uſage ; cuſtomary act. | | 

That which thoſe nations did uſe, having been 

- forbid. e Hooker. 

Hie that firſt brought the word ſham, wheedle, 

or banter, in ſe, put together, as he thought fit, 

- thoſe ideas he made it ſtand for. Locke. 

Practice; habit. 
Sweetneſs, truth, and ev'ry grace 

Which time and xſe are wont to teach, 


The eye may in a moment reach, 
And read diſtinctiy in her face. 


O Czfar ! theſe things are beyond all uſe, 
And I do fear them. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 


9. Intereſt; money paid for the 
money. | 4» 


If it be good, thou haſt received it from God, |. 


and then mhou art more obliged to pay duty and 
tribute, «ſe and principal, to him. 


7 aybr's Rule of Holy Living. 


Mioſt of the learned, Heathen and Chriſtian, 
afſert the taking of ꝝſc to be unlawful; yet the 


divines of the reformed church beyond the ſeas, do | 


generally affirm it to de lawful. Sogth's Sermons, 


To Uss. v. 4. [uſer, Fr. aſus, Latin.] 


penſer. | 


; 1 Waller. . 
9. Cuſtom ; common occurrence. 


uſe. of | 


USE. 


* 
oF | _ You 're welcome, | 
Moſt learned, rey'rend Sir, into our kingdom 
De us and it. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


in hurling ſtones and ſhooting arrows. 
| | 1 Chron. xii. 2. 
| This occaſion gave 
For me to uſe my wits, which to their height | 
I ftriv'd to ſkrew up. Chapman. 
Two trumpets of filver, that thou mayeſt 2 
for the calling of the aſſembly. Numbers, x. 2. 


1 


He was unhappily too much ꝝſed as a check up- 


on the Lord Coventry ; and when that lord per- 
plexed their counſels with inconvenient objections, 
the authority of the lord Maneheſter was ſtill called 
upon. ; | Clarendon. 
terpreters, underſtood in a quite different ſenia 
than what our author z/es them in. 
That prince was aſing all his endeavours to in- 
troduce popery, which he open!y profeſſed. Sai. 
21 To accuſtom ; to habituate. 
He that intends to gain th* Olympick prize, 
Muſt «ſe himſelf to hunger, heat, and cold. 


"Thoſe who think only of the matter, «ſe them- 
ſelves only to ſpeak extempore. Locte on Educat., 
I've hitherto been «s'd to think 5 

A blind officious zeal to ſerve my king, 
The ruling principle. Addiſen's Cato. 
A people long wſ:d to hardſhips loſe by degrees 
the very notions of liberty; they look upon them- 


ſelves as at mercy. | Sift, 
To treat. | 
Why doſt thou zſe me thus? I know thee not. 

3s | Shakeſpeare, 


might depart, he was courteouſly. ufed of him. 

Knolles. 
| I know 

My Aurengzebe would ne'er have «s'd me ſo. 
| | Dryden. 
If Virgil or Ovid be thus «ſed, tis no longer to 
„be called their work, when neither the thoughts 
nor words are drawn from the original. Dryden. 
St. Paul was not afraid to plead his own cauſe, 
and ſerve himſelf of law, when others went about 
to uſe him with violence, contrary to it. 
F Tettlezvortb. 
J love to wſe people according to their own ſenſe 
of good-breeding. Tatler. 
Cato has ws'd me ill; he has refus'd | 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. 
a4 8. + | Addiſon's Cato. 
Gay is uſed as the f. ends of tories are by whigs, 
and generally-by tories too. Pope t Swift. 
4. To practiſe cuſtomarily. | | 
. Uſe hoſpitality one to another, without grudging. 
| 1 Peter, iv. 
5. To behave: with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. 


* 


Out of uſe. | 
Pray forgive me, if I have uſed myſelf unman- 
nerly. | 
To Use. DV. . . : ; > | 
1. To be accuſtomed ; to practiſe cuſtom- 
arily. *** 
They uſe to place him that ſhall be- their captain 
upon a ſtone, always teferved for that purpoſe, aud 
placed commonly upon a hill. 5 


Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


or two on the top, to help to draw up the ſap. 
| | 8 Bacon. 
A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not 
they ought to do, but what they 2 to do. 
2. To be cuſtomarily in any manner to 
be wont. Eons 25 | 
Fears uſe to be repreſented in ſuch an imaginary 
faſhion, as they rather dazzle men's eyes than open 
them. 10 Bacon. 
The waters going and returning as the waves 
and great commotions of che ſea x/e to do, retired 


4 


1. To employ to any purpoſe. ,_ 


leilurely.. Burnt, 


They could uſe both the right hand and the left | 


Theſe words of God to Cain, are, by many in- 


Locke. ; : 


Roſcommon. | | 


When he came to aſk leave of Solyman that he | 


Shakeſpeart. 


In polling of trees, many do wſe to leave a bough | 


conſider men's duty, but their practice; not what | 


South's Sermons. þ 


* 


— USH. 


3. To frequent; to inhabit. Obſclete. 
| Conduct me well 


In theſe ſtrange ways, where never foot did uſe. - 


Snakes that ſe within the houſe for uad * 
Securely lurk, and like a plague invade x 
Thy cattle with venom, May's Virgi 

Ye vallies low, where the mild whiſpers my 
Of ſhades, and wanton winds, and guſhing — 
: _ Mig, 
nveni- 
3 conducive 
valuable for 


U'szFuL. adj. [aße and Full.] Co 
ent; profitable to any end 
or helpful to any purpoſe ; 
6 | 

Providence would only enter mankind inta . 
uſeful knowledge of her treaſures, ur a 
to einpioy our induſtry, More's Antidoe 

Gold and filver being little uſeful to the life of 
man, in proportion to food, raiment, and carriage 
has its value only from the conſent of men, * 

That the legiſlature ſhould have power to change 
the ſucceſſion, is very uſeful towards preſcryi 
our religion and liberty. Swi 
Deliver a particular account of the great and uſe. 
ful things already performed. Serift, 
Next to reading, meditation, and prayer, there 
| is nothing that ſo ſecures our ars from fool.fh 

paſſions, nothing that preſerves ſv holy and wile 2 

frame of mind, as ſome ufefu!, humble employ 
ment of ourſelves. Low, 

U"SEFULLY, adv. [from ajeful.) In ſuch 

a manner as to help forward ſome end, 

In this account they muſt conſtitute two 2 
| leaſt, male and female, in every ſpecies; which 

8 chance could not have made ſo very neatly alike 

without copying, nor ſo 2ſefully diftering without 

contrivance. Bentley's Serman, 

U'szFULNEss. 7. /. Conducivenels or 

helpſulneſs to ſome end. 

I be grandeur of the commonwealth ſhows itſe!f 
chiefly in works that were neceſſary or convenient, 

On the contrary, the'magnificence of Rome, under 

the emperors, was rather for oftentation than any 

real uſefulneſs. Addiſon, 

U'stLEss. adj. [from u/e.] Anſwering ne 

purpoſe ; having no end, 

So have I ſeen the loſt clouds pour 

Into the ſea an uſeleſs ſhow'r ; 
And the vext failors curſe the rain 
For which poor ſhepherds pray'd in vain. Wall 
The hurtful teeth of vipers are 4 to us, and 
yet are parts of their bodies. Bal. 
His friend, on whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt relics, 
either proves falſe and forſakes him, or looks oa 
with an uſeleſs pity, and cannot help him. 
WY x Regers's Serrints 
The waterman forlorn along the tore 
Penſive reclines upon his «ſel;fs oar. Cg. 


U'S&LESSLY. ade. [from w/eleſs.] With- 
out the quality of anſwering any purpole, 

In a ſauntering humour, ſome, out of cuſtom, 

let a good part of their lives run 2 aways 
without buſineſs or recreation. Licks. 
U'sELESSNESS. . . [from afeleſs.] Un- 
fitneſs to any end. 7 
| He made a learned diſcourſe on the trouble, :/: 
Ie reſi, and indecency of foxes woe: _ 


rarit 
7 * 


* 
* 


He would convince them of the vanity and 2 
l:ſf:e's of that learning, which makes no * 
{c:ior a better man. Go 
U'szs. 1. , [from u/e.] One who ud. 
Such things which, by imparting the moo 
Others, make the * eee wy as . 

ncing, hunting, feaſting, riding - © : 
— hat wind- Ire uſer of his feet, * 

| progenies- * 12 
My lord eee, Te = _ $ a . 
' wick, a lady powerful in the court, “ , 
virtuous hs of her power, the beſt advice _ 
ever given. | 


U'SHER. 2. / [buiffer, Fre). 


1. One whoſe bulinels is to 1 ge 


USU 
gers, or walk before a perſon of high 
rank. 

The wife of Antony 
duduld have an army for an uſher, and 
The neighs of horſe to tell her approach, 
Long ere the did appear. Shak. Ant. and Clecpatra. 
You make guards and zſbers march before, and 
then enters your prince. 1 
Gay paid his courtſhip with the crowd, 
As for as modeſt pride allow'd 5 
Rejects a ſervile ꝝſper's place, 
And leaves St. James's in diſgrace. 


Sæoift. 


2. An under- teacher; one who introduces | 


young ſcholars to higher learning. 
Though grammar's profits leſs than rhetorick's 
- => "ml PT 1 1 
Yet ev'n in thoſe his u/berclaims a ſhare. Dryden. 
7 U'SHER. v. 4. from the noun.) To 


introduce as a forerunner or harbinger; 


0 


to forerun. 
No ſun ſhall ever her forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my ſmiles. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
'he ſun, 5 
Declin'd, was haſting now with prone career 
To th' ocean iſles; and, in th' aſcending ſcale 
Of heav'n, the ſtars, that ſber evening, roſe. 
Milton, 
As the deluge is repreſented a diſruption of the 


abyſs, ſo the future combuſtion of the earth is to | 


be uſbered in, and accompanied, with violent im- 

pretiions upon nature, and the chief will be earth- 

guakes. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
With ſongs and dance we celcbrate the day, 


And with due honours fer in the May. Dryden. | 


The Examiner was zſhered into the world by a 
letter, ſetting forth the great genius of the author. 
| Addiſon. 

Oh name for ever ſad, for ever dear! 
till breath'd in ſighs, ſtill aher d with a tear. Pope. 
UsqueBa'ucHn. 2. J. [An Iriſh and Erſe 
word, which ſignifies the water of life.) 
It is a compounded diſtilled ſpirit, being 
drawn on aromaticks ; and the Iriſh ſort 
is particularly diſtinguiſhed for its plea- 
ſant and mild flavour. The Highland 
ſort is ſomewhat hotter; and, by cor- 


_Tupt:on, in Scottiſh they call it <vhi/y. | 
UsTION. 2. /; [aſtion, Fr. uſftus, Lat.] 


The act of burning ; the ſtate of being 
burned, | | | 

UsT9*niOUS, adj. Laim, Lat.] Having 
the quality of burning. 

Tz power of a burning glaſs is by an uſterious 
quality in the mirror or glaſs, ariſing from a certain 
unknown ſubſtantial form. Watts, 

Us bar. adj. [uſuel, Fr.] Common; fre- 
quent; cuſtomary; frequently occurring. 

Conſultation with oracles was a thing very uſual 
and irequent in their times. Hocker. 

Could the care of Providence deſerve, 

Hear « mutt deſtroy me, if it would preſerve; 
And that's my fate, or ſure it would have ſent 
eme «/za! evil Hr my puniſhment, Dryden. 

For roots and he: bage, rais'd at hours to ſpare, 
With humble milk, compos'd his uſual fare, Harte. 


CSVALLY, adv. [ from uſual. ] Com- 
monly ; frequently; cuſtomarily. 
The finding out the ſimilitudes of different 
* wherein the fancy is converſant, is uſually 
= dar to the diſcerning the diſparities of fimilar 
*Ppcaranccs, which is the buſineſs of diſcretion. 
Fell. 
8 what courſe we took to allure the former, by 
ut we might engage the latter. South's Sermoni. 


Where men err againſt this method, it is uſually | 
Sift. _ . 


Da purpoſe, and to thew their learning. 
SUALNESS, #, / [from uſual.] 
monneſs; frequency. 
| 10 


Com- 


Tatler. 


; 


If men's defires are uſually as large as their abili- 


USU 

Usvca'eTION. =. /: 144% and capio, La- 
tin.] In the civil law, the acquiſition 
of the property of a thing by poſſeſſion 
and enjoyment thereof for a certain term 
of years preſcribed by law. Dictionary. 
Usvurrvu'crT. 2. %. [uſufruit; Fr. uſus and 
fructus, Latin.] The temporary uſe ; 


| enjoyment of the profits, without power 


to alienate. 

The perſons receiving the ſame have only the 
uſufruft thereof, and not any fee or inheritance 
therein. Ay life. 


Us urRU “C TVUARY. 2. J | uſufrudtuarre, 
Fr. zſafructuarius, Lat.] One that has 


the uſe and temporary profit, not the 
property, of a thing. : 


proprietors, but only uſufrufuarics, as having no 
right of fee ſimple veſted in them. Ayliffe's Parer. 
To U'suRE. v. 2. [uſura, Latin.] To 
practiſe uſury ; to take intereſt for mo 
ney. ; | 
Is this the balſam that the »ſ/uring ſenate 
Pours into captains wounds ? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


[U'suUrER. n. ſ. [uſurier, Fr. uſura, Lat.] 


One who puts money out at intereſt, 
Commonly uſed for one that takes exor- 


bitant intereſt, 
Fiel thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like an z ſurer, abound'ſt in all, 
And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, 
Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit. 
Shakeſpeare. 
When vſurers tell their gold i“ th' field, 
And bawds and whores do churches build. 
Shakeſpeare. 
If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou 
ſhalt not be to him as an «ſurer, nor lay upon him 
uſury. | Exodus, xxii. 25. 
There may be no commutative injuſtice, while 
each retains a mutual benefit; the vſurer for his 
money, the borrower for his induſtry. 
Cbild on Trade. 
The aſſes uſuræ occaſioned great tumults among 
the people; yet he that took it was not reckoned 
to tranſgreſs any law; and there were ſome greedy 
uſurers that exacted double, triple. Arbuth. on Coin, 


Usvu*r1ous. adj. [aſuaire, French; from 


" uſury.] Given to the practice of uſury; 


exorbitantly greedy of profit. 
For every hour that thou wilt ſpare me now, 
I will allow, 
furious god of love, twenty to thee, 


When with my brown my grey hairs equal be. 
Donne. 


To Us va P. v. a. [ zſurper, Fr. uſirpo, 
Latin.) To poſſeſs by force or intru- 
ſion; to ſeize or poſſeſs without right. 

So ugly a darkneſs, as if it would prevent the 
night's coming, »/urped the day's right. Sidney. 

Not having the natural - ſuperiority of fathers, 
their power muſt be zſurped, and then unlawſul ; 
or, if lawful, then granted or conſented unto by 
them over whom they exerciſe the ſame, or elſe 
given them extraordinarily from God. Hocker. 

In as much as the due eſtimation of heavenly 
truth dependeth wholly upon the known and ap- 
proved authority of thoſe famous oracles of God, 
it greatly behoveth the church to haye always 
moſt ſpecial care, left human inventions «rp the 
room and title of divine worſhip, Homer, 

Victorious prince of Vork 

Before I ſee thee ſeated in that throne 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter u/urps, 

Theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe.» Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

What art thou, that uſurp'/? this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form? Shak. 
Their fox-like thefts are ſo rank, as a man may 
find whole pages «ſurped from one author. 


The parſons of pariſhes are not in law accounted | 


ö 


USTU: 


IF * . So he dies, N 
But ſoon revives; death over him no pow'r _ 
Shall long «ſurp : ere the third dawning light 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe _ 
*Out of his grave. Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 
All fountains of the deep 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to uſurp 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation riſe 
Above the higheſt hills, 
Farewell court, 
Where vice not only hath zſurpt the place, 
But the reward, and even the name, of virtue. 
Denham. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 4 
Of threat'ning floods and inundations near: 
If fo, a juſt reprize would only be DS 
Of what the land »ſurp'd upon the ſea. Dryden. 
Who next »/urps will a juſt prince appear, 
So much your ruin will his reign endear. Dryden. 
Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 
And lab'ring underneath the pond'rous God, 


Milten. 


With more and far ſuperiour force he preſs'd, 
Commands his entrance, and without controul 


Who 's this, that dares »ſurp | 
The guards and habit of Numidia's prince ? 
Addiſon's Cato. 
UsURPATTION. . /; | uſurpation, Fr. 
from /urp.] Forcible, unjuſt, illegal 
ſeizure or poſſeſſion. NTT 
The Piercies, 
Finding his zſurpation moſt unjuſt, 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throns. Shah. 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from 
unjuſt v/urpations, ſhall never Le prejudiced by any 
act of mine. King Charles. 
To raiſe a tempeſt on the ſea was uſurpationt 
on the prerogative of Neptune, who had given him 
no leave. Dryden. 
O baſeneſs to ſupport a tyrant throne, 
And cruſh your freeborn brethren of the world! 
Nay, to become a part of ꝝſurpation, 
T' eſpouſe the tyrant's perſon and her crimes. 
| Dryden. 
Whatever oppoſition was made to the ꝝſurpationt 
of king James, proceeded altogether from the 
church of England. _ 
Us v KER. 2. [ from w/urp. ] One w 
| ſeizes or poſſeſſes that to which he has 
no right. It is generally uſed of one 
who excludes the right heir from the 


throne. 

Ever ſithence he hath continued his firſt uſurped 
power, and now exacteth upon all men what he 
lit: ſo that now to ſubdue or expel an ꝝſurper, 
ſhould be no unjuſt enterprize, but a reſtitution of 
antient right unto the crown. Spenſere 

Richard duke of York 
Was rightful heir unto the Engliſh crown 3 | 
And that your majeſty was an rſurþer. Shateſpe 

But this z ſurper his encroachment proud 
Stays not on man; to God his tow'r intends 
Siege and defiance. Milton. 

Few uſurpers to the ſhades deſcend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Dry dea. 

He griev'd, the land he freed ſhould be oppreſa u, 
And he leſs for it than zſurpers do. Dtydea. 

Usu"RPINGLY. adv. [from æſurp.] With- 
ont juſt claim. 
Lay aſide the ſword, 
Which ſways uſwrpingly theſe ſeveral titles, 
And put the ſame into young Arthur's hand, 
Thy right royal ſovereign. Shakeſp. King Jobs, 
U'uRrY. 2. /. [ufure, Fr. aſura, Lat.] 
1. Money paid for the uſe of money; in- 
tereſt. 

He that high does fit, and all things fee 
With equal eyes, their merits to reſtre , 
Behold, what ye this day have done dor me, 
And what I cannot quit, requite wittrwfry. Spree 

The wiſhed day is come at laſt, 

That ſhall, for all the pains and ſorrows paſt, 


— 


Ben Jonſen. | 


Pay to her »/ury of long delight. 7 J a 
8 NA ut 


The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt; | 


Uſurps her organs, and inſpires her ſoul. Drydes.” 
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Our angles are like money put to «fury ; they 
may thrive, though we fit ſtill and do nothing. 


Vulton's Angler. | 


What he bortows from the antients, he repays 

* with-z 
univerſally valuable. D+yden's Ded. to Juvenal. 
The practice of taking intereſt. It is 


commonly uſed with ſome reproach. 
Uſury bringeth the treaſure of a realm into few 
hands: for the uſurer being at certaint;es, and 
others at uncertainties, at the end moſt of the mo- 
ney will be in the box. | - Bacon. 
%E'NSIL. 7. . [utenſile, Fr. utenfile, low 
Latin.] An inſtrument for any uſe, 
luch as the veſſels of the kitchen, or tools 


of a trade, 
Zurn but his books; he has brave utenſils, 
Which, when he has a houſe, he'll deck withal. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Mules after theſe, camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with Atenſils of war. Nlilton. 
Tithes and lands given to God are never, and 
plate, vetments, and other ſacred utenſils, are ſel- 
dom conſec;ated. Youth, 
The ſprings of life their former vigour feel; 
Such zeal he had for that vile utenſil. Garth's Diſp. 
UTERINE. adj. | uterin, Fr. uterinus, Lat.] 


. Belonging to the womb. | 
In hoc climates, and where the uterine parts ex- 
ceed in heat, by the coldneſs of fome ſimple, they 
may be reduced unto a conceptive conſtitutions 
Brown's Vu. gar Errours. 
The veſſels of the interiour glandulous ſubſtance 
of the womb, are contorted with turnings and 


meanders, that they might accommodate them- | 
* ſelves without danger of rupture to the nece(7ary |. 


* extenſion of the zterine ſubſtance, = Ray. 
' U'TERUS. 2. /. [Latin.] The womb. 
VUTiLIiTY. 2. . {utilite, Fr. utilitas, 
Lat.] Uſefulneſs; profit; conveni- 
ence; advantageouſneſs: applied to 


things only: as, zhis book is of great} 


utility; not, this book aas written for 
tte utility of /cholars. 

Thoſe things which have long gone together, 
are confederate; whereas new things piece not ſo 
well; but though they help by their tility, yet 
they trouble by their inconformity. Bac. Not. Hiſt. 
. Should we blindly obey the reftraints of phyti- 

cians and aſtrologers, we ſhould confine the wriliry 
of phyſick unto a very few days. Br. Vulg. Err. 


M. Zulichem deſired me that I would give a re- 


lation cf the cure of the gout, that might be made 
pudlick, as a thing which might prove of common 


utility to fo great numbers as were ſubject to that | 
| Temple. 


+ difeate, 
Urs. . J. A word which probably is 
co:rapted, at leaſt is not now underſtood. 
Utis was the octave of a ſaint's day, and 


may perhaps be taken for any feſtivity. 


"Then here will be old vtis it will be an excel- 
lent ſtratagem. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
U'TwMosT. adj. [utmcope, Saxon; from 
uczen.] 
1. Extreme; placed at the extremity. 
Moch like a ſubtile ſpider, which doth fit 
In middle of her web, which ſpreadeth wide; 
If aught dd touch the arma thread of it, 
She feels jt inſt;ntly on every fide, 
As far remov'd trom Ged, and light of heav'n, 
As from the tenter'thrice to th' utmoſt pole. Mit. 
| I went, by your command, 
To view the utmeft limits of the land. Dryden 
2. Being in the higheſt degree. 
]'ll undertake to bring him, 
Where he ſhall anſwer by a lawful form, 
In peace, to his utmoſt peril, Shakeſp. Cbriolanus. 
U'rMosr. 2. /. The moſt ch can be; 
the greateſt power; the higheſt degree; 
the greateſt eftort. ' ; 


. 


of his on; in coin as good, and almoſt | 


Davies. 


UTT 
What miſcarries, 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 

To th *utmoft of a man. Shakeſpeare's Ceriolanus. 

j I will be free, 
Even to the #tms/? as I pleaſe in words. 
Such a con(cience,. as has employed the uwim:/? 
of its ability to give itſelf the beſt information, and 
cleareſt knowledge of its duty, that it can, is a ra- 
tional ground for a man to build ſuch an hope 


upon. 8 Seut b. 
Try your fortune. _ . | 
have to the atmet. Doſt thou think me deſ- 
rate 
Without juſt cauſe ? Dryden's All for Love. 
A man, having carefully enquired into all the 
grounds of probability and unlikelineſs, and done 
his utme/? to inform himſelf in all particulars, may 
come to acknowledge on which tide the probabi- 
lity" reſts. Locke. 
The enemy thinks of raiſing threeſcore thou- 
ſand men: let us perform our ꝝtmoſt, and we ſhalj 
overwhelm them with our multitudes. Addiſen. 


U”"rTER. adj. [ uwtren, Saxon. ] 
1. Situate on the outſide, or remote 
the center. 5 


* 


from 


In my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkneſs borne, 
I ſung of chaos and eternal night. Milton. 


2. Placed beyond any compaſs ; out of 
any place. 


Purſue theſe ſons of darkneſs ; drive them out 
From all heav'n's bounds into the utter deep. Milt. 
3. Extreme; exceſſive ; utmoſt. This ſeems 
to be Milion's meaning here; though the 
former ſenſe may ſerve. 
Such place eternal juſtice had prepar'd 
For thoſe rebellious ; here their priſon ordain'd 
In utter darkneſs ; and their portion ſet 
As far remov'd from God, and light of heav'n, 
As from the center thrice to th' utmoſt pole. Milt. 
4. Complete; total. | 
The parliament thought the utter taking it away 


"neceſſary for the preſervation of the kingdom. 
| : Clar ndon. 


5. Peremptory. 2 

There could not be any other eſtimate made of 

the loſs, than by the utter refuſal of the auxiliary 
regiments of London and Kent to march farther. 
Clarendon. 


6. Perfect; mere. | 


ſtrangers to all thoſe anxious thoughts which diſ- 
quiet mankind. Atterbury. 


cere.] 


1. To ſpeak ; to pronounce ; to expreſs. 
Men ſpake not with the inſtruments of writ- 
ing, neither writ with the inſtruments of ſpeech ; 
and yet things recorded with the one, and uttered 
with the other, may be preached well enough with 
both. 
Theſe very words I've heard him utter. 
There 's more gold: but, firrah, 
We ſay the dead are well, Bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-attering throat. Shakeſpeare. 
Shall not they teach thee and tell thee, and t- 
ter words but of their heart? Fob, vill. 10. 
Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart, 
Amidſt its agonies, remember'd Marcia, 
And the laſt words he utter d call'd me cruel! 
Addiſon. 
2. To diſcloſe ; to diſcover ; to publiſh. 
When do parcial and ſiniſter affections more 
utter themſelves, than when an election is com- 
mitted to many ? Whitgifte. 


9 ———— 


known to all the world? Raleigh. 
I meant my words ſhould not reach your ears; 
but what I utter d was moſt true. 


* Dryder's All for Love. 


Shakeſp. | 


They feel fewer corporal pains, and are utter | 


7 UrrER. v. a. | from the adjective ; | 
to make publick, or let out; palam fa- 


Hocker. 
Sat. ; 


Were it folly to be modeſt in uttering what is | 


UTT 


3. To fell; to vend. | 
Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utter them, 
Shakeſpeare's Remeo and nie. 
They bring it home, and urter it NETS 
by the name of Newfoundland fiſh, - 
a Adbot's Deſcri tion of the Meri i 
The Devonſhire and Wars Fra Py 924 
yearly great droves of cattic in the north quarter ct 
Cornwall, and utter them at home. 
| Carew's Survey of Corneva!], 
4. To diſperſe ; to emit at large. | 
To preſerve us from ruin, the whole kingdom 
ſhould continue in a firm reſolution never to re. 
ceive or utter this fatal coin. Sqvift, 


UTTERABLE., adj, [from utter.] Ex- 
preſſible; ſuch as may be uttered. 
UTTERANCE. 2. / [from utter.) 


1. Pronunciation; manner of ſpeaking. 
He with utt'rance grave, and countenance da, 
From point to point diſcours'd his voyage. San 

Many a man thinks admirably well, why has 2 


— 


5 poor atterunce; white others have a charming man- 


ner of ſpeech, but their thoughts are trifling. 
| | IWatts, 
2. [outrance, Fr.] Extremity ; terms of 
extreme hoſtility. Out of uſe. . 
Of him I gather'd honour; 
Which he to leek of me again perforce, 
Bchoves me keep at Atterance. Shakep. Cymbeline, 
Come, fate, into the liſt, 
And champion me to th' uttcruncee Shat, Mach. 
3. Vocal expreſſion; emiſſion from the 
mouth. | 
Till Adam, though no leſs than Eve abath'd, 
At length gave utterance to theſe words conſtrain'd. 
Milter. 
Speaking is a' fenfible expreſſion of the notions 
of the mind, by ſeveral diſcriminations of atterarce 
of voice, uſed as ſigns, having by conſent ſeveral 
determinate fignificancies. Holder. 
There have been ſome inventions, which have 
been able for the utrerance of articulate ſounds, as. 


the ſpeaking of certain words. 
| Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 


U"TTERER. 2. / from atter.} 
1. One who pronounces. 

2. A divulger ; a diſcloſer. 

; Utrerers of ſecrets he from thence 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. 


3. A ſeller; a vender. | 
U'TTERLY, adv. from tier.) Fully; 
completely; perfectly. For the mol: 


part in an ill ſenſe. 
God, whoſe property is to ſhew his mercies then 
greateſt, when they are neareſt to be utterly de- 
' pairede Hokere 
Arguments.taken from the authority of men, 
may not only ſo far forth as hath been declared, 
but further alſo, be of ſome force in human ſdi- 
ences ; which force, be it never ſo ſmall, doth ſhew 
that they are not utterly naught. =» Ho:kere 
All your int'reſt in thoſe territories : 
Is utterly bereft you; all is loſt. Shak, Herry V. 
| He was fo utterly tired with an employment o 
contrary to his humour, that he did not conliver 
the means that would lead him out of it. Claren. 
There is no where any nation ſo atter/y loft to 
all things of law and morality, as not to believe 
the exiſtence of God. Hilders, 
While in che fleſh, we cannot be utterly inſenſibee 
of the afflictions that befal us. Arterbury | 
U"TTERMOST. adj. [from utter. 
I. Extreme; being in the higheſt degree. 
| Bereave me not, 
thy aid, 
Miltne 
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debarr'd; | 
Spenſer . 
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— 


Whereon 1 live! thy gentle looks, 
Thy counſel, in this attermeſt diſtreſs. 
2. Moſt remote. | | 
The land, from the uttermeſt end of the ſtraits 

on Peru ſide, did go towards ti e ſouth. I 


Abbot's Deſcription of the 
s UTTER MOST» 


VUL 
rrrauosr. . /. The greateſt. 
There needed neither promiſe nor perſuaſion to 
make her do her uttermoft for her father's * 
i | idney. 
He cannot have ſufficient honour done = 
him; but the uttermeſt we can do, we muſt. | 
| - Hacker. 
U7z:0us. adi. [from ava, Latin.]! 
The uvecous coat, or iris, of che eye, hath a muſ- 
culous power, and can dilate and contract that 
round hole in it, called the pupil. Ray on the Creat. 
WULCANO. n. J [Italian.] A burning 
mountain: it is commonly written, at- 
ter the Italian, volcano. 
Earth calcined flies off into the air; the aſhes of 
burning mountains, in wolcanos, will be carried to 
great diſtances. : Arluthnot. 


YuLGar. adj. [vulgaire, Fr. vulgaris, 


Latin. ] ; 
J. Plebeian; ſuiting to the common peo- 
ple; practiſed among the common peo- 

1 | 

Men who have paſſed all their time in low and 
vulgar life, cannot have a ſuitable idea of the ſeve- 
ral beauties and blemiſhes in the actions of great 
mon. Addiſon, 

2. Vernacular ; national. 

It might be more uſeful to the Engliſh reader, 
who was to be his immediate care, to write in our 
rulgar language. ell. 

3. Mean; low; being of the common rate. 

It requiring too greac a ſagacity tor wwuigar 
minds to draw the line between virtue and vice, no 
wonder if moſt men. attempt not a laborious ſeru- 
tiny into things themſelves, but only take names 
and words, and ſo reſt in them. South, 

Now waſting years my former ſtrength confouna, 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground : 

Vet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no wu/gar man, Brocme 
4. Publick ; commonly bruited. 

Do you hear aught of a battle toward. 

Moſt ſure, and wulgar ; every one hears that. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Vo't.car, 2. / [wulgaire, Fr.] The 
common people. . 
I'll about; 


Drive away the wulgar from the ſtreets Shaleſp. | 
Thoſe men, and their adherents, were then look |: 
ed upon by the aftrighted vulgar as greater pro- 


| The. moſt conſidering and wifeſt men, in all. | 


TYDT. 


ages and nations, have conſtantly differed from the 
vulgar in their thought. Wilkins. 

The vulgar imagine the pretender to have been 
a child impoſed upon the nation by the fraudulent 
zcal of his parents, and their bigoted counſellors. 

1 Scoiff. 

VVu“rOARISu. . J. [from vulgar.) Groſſ- 
neſs; meanneſs; vulgarity. 

The great events of Greek and Roman Fable and 
hiſtory, which early education, and the uſual courſe 
of reading, have made familiar and intereſting to 
all Europe, without being degraded by the wal- 
garijm of ordinary life in any country. Reynulds. 

VuLlGa'riTY. 2. /. [from vulgar.) 
1. Meanneſs; ſtate of the lowelt people. 

Although their condition may place them many 

. ſpheres. above the multitude; yet are they ſtill 
within the line of ww/garity and democratical ene- 
mies to truth. B roaur- 

True it is, and I hope I ſhall not offend their 
vilgarities it I ſay, they are daily mocked into er- 
ror by deviters, Brown. 

2. Mean or groſs mode. 

Is the grandeſophos of Perſius, and the ſubli- 

mity of Juvenal, to be circumſcribed with the 
meanneſs of words; a d vulgarity of expretiion ? 

Dryden's Dedication to Fuvenal. 

Vu'r.GcARLY. adv. {| from vulgar.] Com- 

monly ; in the ordinary manner; among 


the cominon people. 
He was, which pe ple much reſpec̃t 
In princes, and which pleaſes vaigarly, 
Of goodly perſonage and of ſweet aſpect. Daniel 
He that believes himſelf uncapable of pardon, 
goes on without thought of reforming ; 1tuch an 
one we call wulgarly a deſperate perſon. 
Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
As it js valgarly underſtocd, that he cut a pai- 
ſage for his army through theſe mighty, mountains, 
it may ſeem incredible. Bruns Vulgar Errcurs. 


VUu"LNERABLE. adj, [vulnerabie, French; 


— 


liable to external injuries. 
Let tall thy biade on wuſnerable ereſts; 
I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 
To one of woman born. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his 
heel untouched by that water, although he were 
fortified elſewhere, he was ſain in that part, as 


Dulnerabilis, Lat.] Suiceptive of wounds; 


UXO 
Vu LnNERARY. adj. ¶ vulneraire, Fr, wul- 
nerarius, Lat.] Uſeful in the cure of 
wounds, | 
Try whether the ſame effect will not enfue by 
common w#ulnerary plaiſters. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
I kept the orifice open, and preſcribed him vul- 
nerarics. l iſeman's Surgery. 
To VU"LNERATE. v. a. [ vulnuero, Lat.] 
To wound; to hurt. 


There is an intercourſe between the magnetick 


unguent and the wulnerated body. Glanw. Sci fiss 

Vu'LPIxE. adj. | vulpinus, Lat.] Belongs 
ing to a fox, | 

Vu'LTURE. 2. /. [vultur, Lat.] A large 
bird of prey, remarkable for voracity. 

Nor the night raven, that fill deadly yells, 
Nor grieſly wu/turcs, make us. once affear d. Spenſ. 
We've willing dames enough, there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour ſo many 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves. Shakeſps 
A rav*nous vulture in his open'd fide _ 
Her crocked beak and cruel talons tried. Dryden. 

Vu" LTURINE. adj. [vulturinus, Lat.] Be 
longing to a vulture. 

U'vuLa. 2. , [uvula, Latin.) In ana 
tomy, a round ſoft ſpongeous body, ſaſ- 
pended from the palate, near the fora - 
mina of the noſtrils, over the glottis. 

Di#, 
By an inſtrument bende4 up at one end, I got 
up behind the uwnla. Wifeman's Surge 

UXOFRIOUS. adj. [axarius, Lat.] Sud 
miſſively fond of a wife; infected with 
connubial dotage. 8 

Towards his queen he was nothing axoriousy 
nor ſcarce indulgent; but companionable and re- 
ſpective. Bacens 

That uxorious king, whoſe heart, though large, 
Beguil'd. by fair idolatreſſes, fell 
To idols foul. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 

| H:w wouldft thou inſult, 
When I muſt live wxorious to thy will 
In perfect thraldom ! how again betray me ! Mile. 

Uxo'r10UsSLY.. adj. [ from uxorious.] With 
fond ſubmiſſion to a wife. | 

Ir thou art thus uxcricufly inclin'd 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 
Prepare thy neck. Dryden Fucemal, 

Uxo'r10UsNES5. 7. /. from wxoricus, ]Con- 


tetors of their laws and liberties than myſelf. þ only vulnerable in tha inferior and brutal part. l l þ 

King Charles. [ Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. nubial dotage 3 fond ſubmiſſion to a wife. 

— — — — — — — — ——— — 
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W 


Ts a letter of which the form | 
15 not to be found in the al- 


) phabets of the learned lan- 
Saages; though it is not improbable 
that by our ev is expreſſed the ſound of 
the Roman v, and the Eolick F. Both 
the form and ſound are excluded from 

| the languages derived from the Latin. 
is ſometimes improperly uſed in diph- 


W. 


W A D- 


the ſound of av conſonant, if it be a con- 
ſonant, is uniform. 


To WaTB BLB. v. #, [a low barbarous 
word.] To move from ſide to fide ; to 
change direction. a 

If in your work you find it wabble; that Is, 
that one fide of the flat inclines to the right or 
left hand, with ſoft blows of an hammer ſet it to 

| rights, and then ſcrew it hard up. Moc u, 


Wap. 7. % [peod, hay, Saxon.) 


thongs as a vowel for # ; view, firew : 


2 


| to waggle ; whence, by a caſual corrup- 


W AD 


1. A bundle of ſtraw or other looſe matter 
thruſt cloſe together. „ 
2. Vaadd, or black lead, is a mineral of 
great uſe and value. Woodward, 
WADDIN C. . . | from wad, wad, Ifland- 
ick. ] A kind of ſoft ſtuff looſely woven, 
with which the ſkirts of coats are ſtuffed 
out, | 
To WA'DDLE. v. n, [wagghelen, Dutch, 
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tion, wadale.)] To ſhake, in walking, 
from fide to fide ; to deviate in motion 
from a right line, | 
She eould have run and waddled all about. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The ftrutting petticozt ſmooths and levels all 
aiftinAions ; while I cannot but be troubled to ſee 
fo many well-fhaped, innocent virgins bloated up, 
and wadd(ing up and down, like big-bellied women. 
Spectator. 
The farmer's gooſe, 
Grown fat with corn and fitting ſtill, 
Can ſcarce get o'er the barn-door fill, 
And hardly waddcs forth to cool 
Her belly in the neighb'ring pool. 
- Dulneſs, of buſineſs the directing ſoul, 
To human heads like biaſs to the bowl 5 
Which, as more pond'rous, makes their aim more 
: true, 
Obliquely wvaddling to the mark in view. Pape. 
She drawls her words, and evadales in her pace 
Unwaſkt her hands, and much beſnufft her face. 

. Young. 
79 Ware. v. . [from vadum, Latin 
pronounced waduzr.] | 
1. To walk through the waters; to 

'water without ſwimming. 
Wie 'll zwade to the market- place in Frenchmen's 


Swift. 


L 


paſs 


blood, Shakeſpeare. 
She waded through the dirt to pluck him off. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Jam in blood 
Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I <vade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He ſtaid ſeven days at the Craſſus, until a bridge 
was made for the tranſporting of his army, tor 
that the river was not to be wadad over. 
| Knolles's Hiſt:ry of the Turks. 
Then, ſince fortune's favours fade, 
You that in her arms do ſleep, | 
Learn to ſwim, and not to ade, 
For the hearts of kings are deep. Notten': Poems. 
With head, hands, wings, or feet purſues his way, 
And twims, or ſinks, or «vadcs, or creeps, or flies. 


i Alilton. 
It is hard to evade deep in baths where ſprings 
ariſe. Brown. 


Fouls that frequent waters, and only <vade, have 
as well long legs as long necks ; and thoſe that are 
made for ſwimming have fect like oars. 

: More's Divine Dialogues. 
2. To paſs difficultly and laboriouſlly. 

They were not permitted to enter into wary nor 
conclud? any league of peace, nor to wvade through 
any at of moment between them and foreign 
ſtares, unleſs the oracle of God, or his prophets, 
were firſt conſulted with, Hooker, 

I have 2vaded through the whole cauſe, ſearching 
the truth by the cauſes of truth. Hooker. 

Virtue gives herſelf light, through darkneſs for 

to onde. Spenſer. 
Occaſions you have met with to excite your fa- 
eulctes to zwade a little farther into the poſitive part 
ol theſe doctrines. Hammend. 
I ſhould chuſe rather with ſpitting and ſcorn to 
be tumbled into the duſt in blood, bearing witneſs 
to any known truth of our Lord ; than, by a 
denial of thoſe truths, through blood and perjury 
swade to a ſceptre, and lord it in a throne. Scuth. 
"Tis not to my purpoſe to 4vade into thoſe bot- 
t-mleſs controverſies, which, like a gulph, have 
ſwallowed up ſo much time of learned men. | 
Decay of Picty.. 

The dams 9 8 
Now tried the ſtairs, and cvading through the night, 
Seavch'd all the deep receſs, and uſher d into light. 

1 | Dryden. 

The wrathful God then plunges from above, 

And where in thickeft waves the ſparkles drove, 


There lights, and wades through fumes, and gropes 
| 


his way, 
Half-fing'd, half- ſtifled. Dryden. 
Ihe king's admirable conduCt has qvaded through 
all theſe difficulties, Daverant. 


war 


Simonides, the more he contemplated the na- 
ture of the Deity, found that he waded but the 
more out of his depth, and that he loſt himſelf in- 
the thought. | 

Wa"reR. u. . [wafel, Dutch. ] 

Wife, make us a dinner; ſpare fleſn, neĩther corn; 

Make wafers and cakes, for our ſheepe muſt be 
ſhorne. 05 Tuſer. 

Poor Sancho they perſuaded that he enjoyed a 
great dominion, and then gave him nothing to ſub- 
ſift upon but vafers and marmalade. Pope. 


2. The bread given in the euchariſt by the 
Romaniſts. | 
That the ſame body of Chriſt ſhouid be in a 
thouſand places at once; that the whole body 
ſhould lie hid in a little thin «<vafer, yet ſo that 
the members thereof ſhould not one run into an- 
other, but continue diſtin, and have an order 
agreeable to a man's body, it doth excced reaſon. 
| Hall. 

3. Paſte made to cloſe letters. 

To Warg. . a. preter. waſted, or per- 
haps waf? ; participle paſſive waſted, 
or ab. probably from wave. ] 

1. To carry through the air, or on the 


water. | 

A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 

Than now the Englith bottoms have 2vaf? o'er, 

Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. Shakeſp. 
Our high admiral 

Shall zwaf: wo with our royal fleet. Shak. 


Thence <vaftcd with a merry gale, 
Sees Leinſter, and the golden vale. Drayton. 
Nor dares his tranſport-veſſel croſs the waves, 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves : 
A hundred years they wander on the ſhore ; 
At length, their penance done, are 2vaſted o'er. 
| Dryden. 
Lend to this wretch your hand, andevaft him o'er 
To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore. Dryd. 
From hence might firſt ſpring that opinion of 
the vehicles of ſpirits z the vulgar conceiving that 
the breath was that wherein the ſoul was wafted 
and carried away. Ray. 
They before ⁊uaſted over their troops into Sicily 
in open veſſels. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
In vain you tell your parting lover, 
You wiſh fair winds may aft him over: 
Alas ! what winds can happy prove, | 
That bear me far from what I love? Prior. 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And vaſt a ſigh from Indus to the pole. Pope. 
2. To buoy; to make float; to hinder 
from ſinking. ä | 
Whether cripples, who have loſt their thighs, 
will not fink but float; their lungs being able to 
vaſt up their bodies, which are in others overpoiſed 
by the hinder legs, we have not made experiment. 
Brown's Vulggr Errours. 
3. To beckon ; to inform by a ſign of any 
thing moving. 
To WAT. v. 2. To float. | 
It wwafted nearer yet, and then the knew, 
That what before ſhe but ſurmis'd, was true. Dry. 
Thoſe trumpets his triumphant entry tell, 
And now the 3 zvaft near the citadel. Did. 
Warr. 7. . [from the verb.] 
1. A floating body, I know not whether 
authoriſed. | 
From the bellowing eaſt oft the whirlwind's wing 
Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains, 
In one wide waff. Thomſon's Winter. 
2. Motion of a ſtreamer. Uſed as a token 
or mean of. information at ſea. 
Wa'FTAGE. . . [from waft.] Carriage 
by water or air. Not in uſe. 
What ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me? 
A ſhip you ſent me to, to hire 2waftage. Shak. 
| I ſtalk about her door, 
Like a ftrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks, 
Staying for wwaftage, Shakeſp. Troilus and Craſida. | 
1 


Addiſon. 


2. To go; to pack off. 


3. To be moved. 


Wa c. u. /. [pœzan, Saxon, to cheat. 


Wa GE. 2. /. the plural wages 15 nos 


WA 
. [from waf;, 


WA'FTER, . ] A paſſage 


boat, | inſw 
Wa'rTURE. 3. % [from a/. Te 4h 
of waving. Not in uſe. 
| You anſwer'd not; 
But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave ſign for me to leave you. Shak. Julius Caſer 
To Was. v. a. [paxian, Saxon; aug. 


gen, Dutch.] To move lightly; 
ſhake ſlightiy. N 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To <vap their high tops, and to make a noiſe 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heav'n, 
| Shak (hea 
All that paſs hiſs and evap their bends at 8 
Lamentaticns, ii. 1 6. 
Thou canſt not zvag thy finger, or begin hh 
The leaſt light motion, but it tends to Gn. 
So hav? I ſeen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpye hight, 
Majeſtically talk ; 
A ſtately, worthleſs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and Wagps the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk, 
To WAG. wv. u. 


1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 

Be merry, be merry, my wife has all, 

For women are ſhrews, both ſhort and tall; 

*Tis merry in hall, where beards wag all, Sl at:'p, | 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, : 

Tremble and ſtart at <vagging of a ſtraw. Chak, 
I will fight with him upon this theme, 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. Shak, Hani. 


Dod. 


I will provoke him to tt, or let him wap. Sb'al. 


Her charms the mutter'd o'er; f 
And yet the reſty ſieve zwagg'd ne'er the more: 
] wept for woe. Dryden's Theocritur, 


Any one ludicrouſly miſchievous ; 3 
merry droll. 

Cupid the wag, that lately conquer' had 
Wile counſellors, ſtout captains puiſſant; 
And tied them faſt to lead his triumphs bad, 
Glutted with them, now plays with meaneſt _ 

luntye 

Was not my lord the verier ap o' th two? 

Sbabe peare. 

We wink at wvags when they offend, 
And ſpare the boy, in hopes the man may r 
Ad“. 

A counſellor never pleaded without a piece ©! 
packthread in his hand, which he uſed to wit 
about a finger all the while he was ſpeaking: bee 
wags uſed to call it the thread of his dilcourte. 


Aadi u. 


only uſed. ¶ avegen, or ⁊vagen, German; 
gages, French.!] 
1. Pay given for ſervice. | 
All friends ſhall taſte 
The woages of their virtue, and all toc 
The cup of their deſervings. Shatep. King Lit 
The laſt petition is for my men; they are tue 
pooreſt, © 
But poverty could never draw them from m.; 
That they may have their <vages duly yy" 
And ſomething over to remember me. Stabe po 
He with a mighty wage £ 
Won ſuch, themſelves by oath as deeply 8 
By Tom Thumb, a fairy page, 
He ſent it, and doth "ng engage, 
By promiſe of a mighty wage, „ 
1— to nk 4 Drayton 8 4 
The thing itſelf is not only our _ 15 
glory : and he who hath done this work, - 
the very work partly received his evages: gs þ 
2. Gage; pledge. 898 2270 
Te Wack. b. a, [The origination 0, 


word, which is now only ule hr 


4d: 


2. To make; to carry on. 


„ — 
phraſe 1 wage war, is not eaſily diſco- 
vered; waegen, in German, is to at- 
tempt any thing dangerous.) 

Jo attempt; to venture. 

5 = muſt =o think the Turk is fo unſkilful, 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe and gain, 

To wake and wage a danger proſitleſs. Shakeſp. 


Applied to 


waTr. 
Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd ! 


No; rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To wage againſt the enmity o'! th' air, 
To be a comrade with the wolf. Shak. X. Lear. 
The ſonnes of Greece 2vag'd war at Troy. 
Chapman. 
Your reputation vages var with the enemies of 
your royal family, even within their trenches. 
Dryden. 
He ponder'd which of all his ſons was fit N 
To reign, and abage immortal <var with wit. Pd. 
3. [from wage, wages.} To ſet to hire. 
Not in uſe, 
Thou muſt wage 
Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage. 
N Spenſer. 
4. To take to hire ; to hire for pay; to 
hold in pay; to employ for wages. 
Obſolete. 
1 ſeem'd his follower, not partner; and 
He wag'd me with his countenance, as if 
J had been mercenary, Sbaleſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The officers of the admiralty having places of ſo 
good benefit, it is their parts, being well waged 
and rewarded, exactly to look into the ſound build - 
ing of ſhips. Raleigh, 
The king had directed his courts of ordinary 
reſort, and was at the charge not only to ⁊uage juſ- 
tice and their miniſters, but alſo to appoint the ſafe 
cuſtody of records, , Bacon. 
This great lord came not over with any great 
number of ⁊vaged ſoldiers, Dewvies's Ireland. 


. [In law.] 


When an action of debt is brought againſt one, 
ac for money or chattels left or lent the defendant, 
the defendant may rwage his law; that is, ſwear, 
nd certain perſons with him, that he owes nothing 
to the plaintiff in manner as he hath declared. 
The offer to make the oath is called zvager of 
e; and when it is accompliſhed, it is called the 
ri2king or doing of law. Blount. 


WA GER. 1. . [from wage, to venture. ] 
1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a 
chance or performance. 
Love and miſchief made a vager, which ſhould 
have moſt power in me. Sidney. 
Full taſt ſhe fled, ne ever look'd behind; 
As if her life upon the eager lay. Sen er. 
As ſoon hereafter will I <vagers lay 
'Gainſt what an oracle ſhall ſay ; 
Foo! that 1 was, to venture to deny 
A tongue ſo us'd to victory 
A tongue 10 bleſt by nature and by art, 
That never yet it ſpoke but gain'd a heart. Cooley. 
Beſides theſe yarn for horſe-races, the <wagers 
May oe as the / perſons pleaſe. Temple. 
Factions, and fav'ring this or t' other ſide, 
: Their wagers back their withes, 
It any atheiſt can ſtake his ſoul for a <vager, 
Waindt ſuch an inexhauſtible diſproportion, let 
lum never hereafter accuſe others of credulity. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
Subject on which betts are laid. 
: dle ſea ſtrove with the winds which ſhould 
de bouder; and the ſhrouds of the ſhip, with a 
$247ful noife, to them that were in it witneſſed 
nat their ruin was the «pager of the other's con- 
tention, N Sidney. 


3 {In law.] An offer to make oath. See 
Wack in law, | 
Multiplication of actions upon the caſe were rare 


formerly, and there by wager of law gu3g8 z which | 


d. ſccuraged many ſuits. Hale. 


1 


Dryden. ' 


| 


N 


WAG 
ToWa'ct, v. a. [from the —_— 
lay; to pledge as a bett; to pledge 
upon ſome caſualty or performance. 
"Twas merry, when you wagered on your an- 
gling. : Shakeſpeare. 
He that will lay much to ſtake upon every fly- 


ing ſtory, may as well wager his eſtate which way 
| the wind will fit next morning. 


Government of the Tongue. 


I feed my father's flock ; 
What can I «vager from the common ſtock ? 


- Dryden, 
WA GES. n./; See Wack. 
Wa'ccery. 1. . [from avag.] Miſchie- 

vous merriment; roguiſn trick; ſar- 
caſtical gaiety. | 

*Tis not the 2vaggeries or cheats praiſed among 

ſchool-boys, that make an able man ; but the 
principles of juſtice, generoſity, and ſobriety, Locke. 
Wa'cc1sn. adj. [from wag.] Knaviſhly 
merry; merrily miſchievous ; frolick- 
ſome, 
Change fear and niceneſs, 
The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty ſelf, to «vaggiſh courage. Shak. 
This new conceit is the evaggiſp ſuggeſtion of 
ſome {ly and ſculking atheiſts. 
| Meore's Divine Dialogues. 
A company of evaggiſh boys watching of trogs 
at the fide of a pond, till as any of them put 
up their heads, they would be pelting them down 
with ſtones. Children, ſays one of the frogs, you 
never conſider, that though this may be play to 
you, 'tis death to us. L' Eftrarge. 
As boys, on holidays let looſe to play, 
Lay <waggiſh traps for girls that paſs that way; 
Then ſhout to ſee in dirt and deep diſtreſs 
Some ſilly cit. - Dryden. 
Wa'cclsHLy. ad. [from waggihh,] In 
a waggiſh manner. 
Wa'cclsHNEss. A. /. [from wwaggi/h.] 


Merry miſchief. 

A Chriſtian boy in Conſtantinople had like to 
have been ſtoned for gagging, in a waggi/hneſs, a 
long billed fowl. . Bacon. 

To Wa'GGLE. v. n. [ auagghelen, German.] 


The ſport Baſilius would ſhew to Zelmane, was 
the mounting of his hawk at a heron, which get- 
ting up on his «vaggling wings with pain, as though 
the air next to the earth were not fit for his great 
body to fly through, was now grown to diminiſh 
the ſight of himſelf. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling ſo, as if 


Wa'con. 2. / lrccßen⸗ Saxon; waeghens, 
Dutch; vagn, Iſlandick.] 
1. A heavy carriage for burthens. 
The Hungarian tents were encloſed round with 
wag gons, one chained to another. 
| Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Waggons fraught with utenſils of war. Milton. 
2. A chariot. Not in uſe. 
Now fair Phœbus gan decline in haſte 


His weary evaggon to the weſtern vale. Spenſer. 
Then 2 Iwaggen ſhe betakes, | 
And with her bears the witch. Spenſer, 


O Proſerpina, 
For the flowers now that frighted thou let'ſt fall 
From Djs's coaggon. 


The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers. Shakeſp. 
WaAa"coNAGE. z. /, [from wagon.) Money 
paid for carriage in a wagon. 
WAGONNER. . /. [from wagon,}] One 
who drives a wagon. 
By this, the northern 2vaggoner had ſet 
His ſevenfold team behind the ſtedfaſt ſtar, 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet. Spenſer. 
Gallop apace, you fiery-footed ſteeds, 
Tow'rd Phebus* manſion ! ſuch a «waggorer 


Sidney. 


4 4 


To} 


To waddle; to move from ſide to ſide. } 


hip-ſhot? ſays the gooſe to her goſſeling. L'Eftr. | 


| 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Her waggeon ipokes made of long ſpinners legs; | 


As Phaeton would whip you to the welt. Shokeſp- | 


W AI 

A 282ggeter took notice, upon the ere kb gt 
a wheel, that it was the worſt wheel that mide 
moſt noiſe. a L'Eſtrange. 

The <vaggoners that curſe their ſtanding teams 
Would wake e en drowſy Druſus from his dreams. 
Dryden. 
WA“GTAIIL. 1. /. Lmotacilla, Lat.] A bird. 
Ainſevarth, 


Ward. [I ſuppoſe for aweighed.] Cruſhed. 
His horſe waid in the back, and ſhoulder ſhotten, 
21 Shakeſpeare. 
Warp. u. /. [wavium, waivium, law Lat. 
from wave.] Goods found, but claimed 
by no body ; that of which, every one 
waves the claim. Sometimes written 
ae, Or weft. r 
To Wall. v. a. [gualare, Italian.) To- 
moan ; to lament ; to bewail. 
Wiſe men ne'cr 2vai/ their preſent woes, 
But preſently prevent the ways to wail. Shakſp. 
Say, if my ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt ? | 
Or if no more her abſent lord ſhe cas, 
But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails ? Pofe. 
To Wall. v. u. To grieve audibly; to ex- 
preſs ſorrow. Ro | 
Tom ſhall make him weep and wail. Shatefp. 
I will vai! and howl. Mic. i. 8. 
WAIL. . /. Audible ſorrow. 
| Around the woods 
She ſighs her ſong, which with her «vail reſound. 
Thcmſon. 
WAILIN G. 2. . [from wail.] Lamenta- 
tion; moan; audible ſorrow. : 
Other cries amongſt the Iriſh ſavour of the Sey- 
thian barbariſm; as the lamentations of their 
burials, with deſpairful outcries, and immoderate 
wailings. Spenſer on Ireland, 
The camp filled with lamentation and mourning 
which would be increaſed by the weeping and wail 
ing of them which ſhould never ſee their brethren. 
Knoles. 
Take up wailing for us, that our eyes may run 
down with tears. Fer. ix. 18, 
The vailings of a maiden I recite. 
WA'ILFUL. adj. [from wail 
| Sorrowful ; mournful. 
Lay lime to tangle her defires 
By vailfz! ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
| Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. Shag. 


Wain. 2. J. ¶ contracted from wagon.] A 
carriage. 
There antient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary vain. Spenſer. 
| Yours be the harveſt ; 'tis the beggar's gain 
To glean the fallings of the loaded wain» Dryden. 


WaA'INAGE. 2. . [from wwain.] A finding 
of carriages. Ainſworth. 
WA'lNROPE. . /. [wain and rope.) A 
large cord with which the load is tied on 
the waggon; cartrope. 


Oxen and wainrepcs cannot bale them together. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Wa"rnsCcor. z./. [ wage/chot, Dutch.} The 
inner wooden covering of a wall. 
Some have the veins more varied and cham- 
bletted; as oak, whereof <vainſcot is made. Bacon. 
She never could part with plain 4vainſcot and 


clean hangings. Arbathnct. 
A rat your utmoſt rage defies, | 
That fafe behind the wainſcet lies. Sqvift. 


To Wa'lnsCOT. u. a. [waegenſchotten, 
Dutch. ] : 
1. To line walls with boards. 
Muſick ſoundeth better in chambers wwain{c:r4ed, 
than hanged. _ p : Bacen, 
2. To line buildings with different mate- 
rials. | 
It is moſt curiouſly lined, or <vainſcotted,, with a 
white teſtaceous cruſt, of the ſame ſubſtange and: 


thickneſs wih the tzbuli marini, Cn. 
Die 


> 


Guy. 
and full. ] 
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ners 


Wal 
One ade commands a view of che garden, and 


the other is *oainſcotted with looking-glaſs. 
3 „ Aadiſens Guardian. 
Warr: 2. 


timber two yards long, and a foot broad. 
| | Bailey. 
Watsr. z. , [gavaſe, Welſh ; from the verb 
gwajen, to preſs or bind. ] 
1. The ſmalleſt part of the body; the part 
below the ribs. 
The one ſeem'd woman to the evaiſt, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, 
Voluminous and vaſt. uton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
She, as a veil, down to her flender ⁊vaiſt 
Her unadorned golden trefſes wore - > 
- Dithevell'd. Milten's Paradiſe Loſt. 
They ſeiz'd, and with entangling folds embrac'd, 
His neck twice compaſſing, and twice his evaift, 
Denham. 
Stiff ſtays conſtrain her ſlender eva. Gays: 


2. The middle deck, or floor, of a ſhip. 
Sheets of water from the clouds are ſent, 
Which hiſſing through the planks, the flames pre- 
vent, ; | 
And ſtop the fiery peſt : four ſhips 2lone 
Burn to the cat, and for the fleet atone. Dryd. 


Wa"isTCOAT. 2. / [waiſt and coat.] An 
inner coat; a coat cloſe to the body. 


Selby leaned out of the coach to ſhew his laced] 
evaiſtcoat. t : Richardſon. 
To Warr. v. a. [wachten, Dutch. ] 
1. To expect; to ſtay for. l 
Bid them prepare within; 1 
I am to blame to be thus aired for. Sbaleſpeare. 
- _Aw'd with theſe words, in camps they ſtill abide, i 
And wait with longing looks their promis'd guide. 
Dryden. 4 
Bauch courage did the antient heroes ſhew, 

Who, when they might prevent, would rait the | 
blow. Dryden. 
2. To attend; to accompany with ſubmiſ- 


ſion or reſpect. 
He choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden, 


3. To attend as a conſequence of ſomething- 
Such doom 

Waits luxury, and lawlefs care of gain. Philips. 

Remorſe and heavineſs of heart ſhall 2vair thee, 

And everlaſting anguiſh be thy portion. Rowe, 

4. To watch as an enemy. 

He is waited for of the ſword. 


To WAIT. v. 7. 


1. To expect; to ſtay in expectation. 
All the days of my appointed time will I quair 
till my change come. Fob, xiv. 14. 
He never ſuffered any body to wait that came 
to ſpeak with him, though upon a mere viſit. Fell. 
. The poultry ſtand 

Waiting upon her charitable hand. 
I know, if I am depriv'd of you, I die: 
But oh! I die if I wvait longer for you. A. Philips. 
2. To pay ſervile or ſubmiſſive attendance: 


with ox before the ſubject. 
Though Syrinx your Pan's miſtreſs were, 


— 


” 


Jeb, xv. 22. 


Gay 


Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. Milt. Arcades. | 


One morning waiting on him at Cauſham, ſmil- 
ing upon me, he ſaid, he could tell me ſome news 
of myſelf. Denbam. 

Fortune and victory he did purſue, x 
To bring them, as his ſlaves, to 2wait on you. Dryd. 

A parcel of ſoldiers robbed a farmer of his poul- 
try, and then made him vai? at table. Swift. 

We can now not only converſe with, but gladly 
attend and walt upon, the pooreſt kind of people. 

La 


; W. 
3. To attend: with oz. A phraſe of ce- 
remony. 
The dinner is on the table; my father deſires 
your worſhip's company. 


DJ. 
T 


F. [In carpentry.] A piece of 


7. To lie in ambuſh as an enemy. 


v AK 
4. To ſtay; not to depart from. 


How ſhall we know when to wait for, when to 
decline, perſecution ? South's Sermons. 

With Vulean's rage the rifing winds conſpire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire : 
Haſte, my dear father, tis no time to wait, 
And load my ſhoulders with a willing freight. Dry. 


5. To ſtay by reaſon of fome hindrance. 
6. To look watchfully. 


It is a point of cunning to wait upon him, with 
whom you ſpeak, with your eye, as the Jeſuits give 
it in precept. Bacon. | 


Such ambuſh evaited to intercept thy way. Milt. 
8. To follow as a conſequence. | 
It will import thoſe men, who dwell carclefs, to 
enter into ſerious conſultation how they may avert 
that ruin, which waits on ſuch a ſupine temper. 


; Decay of Piety. 
WAIT. z. /. Ambuſh; inſidio 


| us and ſecret 
attempts. It is commonly uſed in theſe 
phraſes, to lay wwazt, and to lie in wait. 
If he hurl at him by laying of wait, that he die, 
he that ſmote him ſhail be put to death» 
Numb. xxxv. 20. 
As a lion ſhall lie in wait for them. Ecclus. 
Why ſat'ſt thou like an enemy in ait? Milt. 
Wa'tTER, . / [from abait.] An attend- 
ant; one who attends for the accommo- 
dation of others. 
Let the drawere be ready with wine an 
glaſſes; : 
Let the ewaiters have eyes, though their tongues 
| mult be tied. Ben Fonſon's Tavern Academy. 
The leaft tart or pie, | 
By any evaiter there ſtolen and ſet by. Biſhop Corbet. 
A man of fire is a general enemy to all the 
waiters where you drink. Tatler. 
The wwaiters ſtand in ranks; the yeomen.ery, 


d freſh 


Wa'rTING gentlewoman. Jn. . [ from 
Wa ITIN G maid. wwait,] An 
WAITING woman. upperſervant, 


who attends on a lady in her chamber. 
. . He made me mad 
To talk fo like a waiting gentleauoman, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds. Shak. Hen: IV. 
Flibbertigibbet, prince of mopping and mowing, 
fince poſſeſſes chambermaids and waiting women. 
; Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
All the little lime twigs laid | 
By Machiavel, the ⁊vaiting maid. Corvlry, 
The weaiting-wwoman.might be converſant in ro- 
mances. 8 Soift, 
The vaiting-maid hopes to ingratiate hericit. 


Sevift. 
To WAKE. v. n. [wakan, Gothic; pacian, 
Saxon; waecker, Dutch. ] ek 


1. To watch ; not to ſleep. 
All night ſhe watch'd, ne once a-down would lay 

Her dainty limbs in her ſad dreriment, 
But praying {till did <vake, and waking did lament. 
75 . Spenſer. 
The father 2vaketh for the daughter, and the care 
for her taketh away ſleep. Ecclus. xlii. 9. 
Thou holdeſt mine eyes wating. Fſ. Ixxvii. 4. 
1 cannot think any time, walking or ſleeping, 
without being ſenſible of it. | Locke. 
Though wiſdom wakes, ſuſpicion ſleeps. Milton. 


2. To be rouſed from ſleep.” 
Each tree Rtirr'd appetite, whereat I wak'd. Milt. 
3. To ceaſe to ſleep. 
The ſiſters awaked from dreams, which flattered 
them with more comfort than. their 2vaking would 
conſent to. Sidney. 
Come, thou powerful God, | 
And thy leaden charming rod, 
Dipt in the Lethean lake, 
Ober his watchful temples ſhake, + I 
Leſt he ſhould ſleep, and never wake, Denham. 


Make room, as if a duke were paſſing by. Swift. | 


1 
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. To be quick ; to be allve. 
In the valley of Jehoſhapha, 
The judging God cloſe the bock of fete! 
And there che luſt aflizes keen, 1 
For thoſe who 4veke, and thoſe who Deep. Pg den 
5. To be put in action; to be excited : 
Gentle airs to fan the earth now wvap 7, Diem 
To WAKE. v. a. [peccian, Saxon; auc 
Dutch.!] Bb 
1. To rouſe from ſleep. 
They 2 each other, and I ſtood and heard 
them. Shek: rar, 
Shock, who thought ſhe ſept too wks f 
Leap'd up, and 2vak'd his miſtreis with his tonzy 
| EN 28 8 2 

2. Lo excite; to put in motion or aQic 
Prepare war; Tvake up the mighty men, let tha 
come up. | 
Thine, like Amphion's hand, had 

ſtone, ' £ 

And from deſtruction call'd the riſin 
Nor could he burn ſo faſt as thou co 


* 


* 


c the 


g town ; 
vlt build, 
What you *ve ſaid 9 
Has ak'd a thought in me which may be lucky, | 
To babe the foul by tender ſtrokes of Fs 
To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart, 
| Prategue te Can. 
3. To bring to life again, as if fron the 

ſleep of death. 
To ſecond life 

Wak'd, in the renovation of the juſt, 


Waxe. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The feaſt of the dedication of the 
church, formerly kept by watching al! 
night. es 
Fill oven full of flawnes, Ginnie paſſe ns: ft 
ſleepe, 
To-morrow thy father his evake-daie will keepe, 
i Jar. 
The droiling peaſant ſcarce thinks there 
world beyond his village, nor gaiety beyond that; 
a wakes : Government of the Tirguc. 
| Putting all the Grecian actors dw, 
And winning at the «vate their parſley crown. Pa. 
Sometimes the vulgar will of mi:th partakc, 


And have exceſſive doings at their av. 
King's Art of Cir 


2. Vigils ; ſtate of forbearing ſleep. 


By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 


— 
287 
» G1; 


is ſtill 


In foul 
Provok! 
5. To ad 
Whe 


ler cloſe 


The wood-nymphs deckt with datſies trim 
What hath night to do with ſleep ? 
Wa'kEFUL, adj, [waks and fall.] Not 
Before her gate high God did ſweat ordain, | 
And wakeful watches, ever to abide, pete. 
Beſtow thy poppy upon akeful wor, 
* Sickneſs and ſorrow, whoſe pale lids ne er knw 
Shut in their tears, ſhut out their miſeries. Ca, 
; All thy fears, 
Have now their full reward. Derhan!'s ety. 
Diſſembling ſleep, but evakef#/ with the tright, 
Wa'kBFULNESS. 2. /. [from watefw.) 
1. Want of ſleep. | 
agues, conſumptions, and too much «vatefuir. 5. 
ns : , Bat:n's Notural Hi 


Their merry 2wakes and paſtimes keep: 1 
' ſleeping ; vigilant. 

Why doſt thou ſhake thy leaden fceptre ? 4 
Thy downy finger ; dwell upon their eyes, 
Thy waleful terrors, and aftrighting dreams, 
The day takes off the pleaſure of the night. Daa. 

Other perfumes are, fit to be uſed in burning 

2. Forbearance of ſleep. 


| Tread it, 
To Wax EN. v. n. [from babe.] Io wakel moſt faf 
to ceaſe from ſleep; to be rouſed {ron „ To r. 
ſleep. By X 
Early Turnus eoaF ning with the light, 95 . pa. 
., All clad in armour, calls his troops to ig 90 That fo 


| 
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2 Wax EN. v. 4. | 
i, To rouſe from ove 
: When he was waken'd with the noife, : 


And ſaw the beaſt ſo ſmall ; | 
What's this, quoth he, that gives ſo weak a voice, 
That awakens men withal ? penſer. 
A man that is wwakened out of ſleep. Zecb. iv. 1. 


We make no longer ſtay ; go, wwaken Eve. Milt. 


2. To excite to action. 
Then Homer's and Tyrtæus' martial muſe 
Malen'd the world, and ſounded loud alarms. 
: A Roſcommon. 
3. To produce ; to excite. 
They introduce | 
Their ſacred ſong, and <vaken raptures high. Milt. 


7 


Wa'kEROBIN. 2. /. [arum, Latin,] A 
plant. | iller. 
Walk. . ſe [pel, Saxon, a web.] A 


ning part in the ſurface of cloth. 
7: Walk. v. a. [walen, German; pealcan, 


Saxon, to roll.] 
1. To move by leiſurely ſteps, ſo that one 


foot is ſet down before the other is taken 


.-.-: 
A man was ſeen oalking before the door very 
eompoſedly. Clarendon. 
The ſelf-ſame ſun 

At once doth flow and ſwiftly run. 

Swiftly his daily journey he goes, 
But treads his annual with a ſtatelier pace, 

And does three hundred rounds encloſe 
Within one yearly circle's ſpace, 

Thus with a double courſe, in the ſame ſphere, 


He runs the day and zvalks the year. Coley, 
2. It is uſed in the ceremonious language 
of invitation, for come or go. 
Sir, walk in.— 
had rather walk here, I thank you, Shakeſp. 


:, To move for exerciſe or amuſement. 
What mean you, Cæſar? think you to walk 
forth ? Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe bow'rs as wide as we need val. Milton, 


4. To move the ſloweſt pace; not to trot, 
gallop, or amble. Applied to a horſe. 


. To appear as a ſpectre. 5 
ä The ſpirits of the dead 
May «valk again; if ſuch things be, thy mother 
Appear'd to me laſt night. Shateſp. Winter's Tale. 
It then draws near the ſeaſon 
Wherein the ſpirit is wont to walt. Shak. Hamlet. 
There were wvalking ſpirits of the houſe of York, 
a; well in Ireland as in England. Dawies's Ireland. 
Some ſay no evil thing that 2va/ks by night, 
In fog, or fire, by lake, or mooriſh fen, | 
Blue meagre hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt 
That breaks his magick chains at curfew time, 

No goblin, or ſwart fairy of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. . 
In vaia the cock has ſummon'd ſprights away, 

She 2vaiks at noon, and blaſts the bloom of day. 
Young. 


b. To act on any occaſion. 
Do you think I'd wall in any plot, 
Where madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me, 
And Fulvia come i' th' rear? Ben Fonſon. 
7. Jo be in motion. Applied to a cla- 
morous or abuſive female tongue; and 
is ſtill in low language retained. 
As ſhe went, her tongue did ⁊vall 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile deſpight; 
Provoking him by her outrageous talk. Spenſer. 
J. To act in fleep. | 
When was it ſhe laſt walk d? 
have, ſeen her riſe from her bed, unlock 
ler cloſet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon 't, 
Teas it, and return to bed; yet all this while in a 
moſt faſt ſleep. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
, To range; to be ſtirring. 
Affairs that walk, i 
4 they ſay ſpirits do at midnight, have 
\ them a wilder nature than the buſineſs 


Nuten. | 


1 He hath left you all his walls, 


Wal 


10. To move off; to depart, 4 
When he comes forth, he will make thelr cows 
and garrans to zwalk, if he doth no other harm to 
'— their perſons, p Spenſer. 
11. To act in any particular manner. 
Do juftly, love mercy, and wall hu with 
thy God. a 
'I love with fear the anly God, and ca“ 
As in his preſence. 
12. To travel. 


2a/king through this wilderneſs, 
0 WALK, v. a. 
1. To paſs through. 
I do not without danger 2va/k theſe ſtreets. Shak. 
No rich or noble knave 
Shall va/k the world in credit to his grave. Pope. 


2. To lead out, for the ſake of air or ex- 

erciſe : as, he walked his horſe in the 
_ meadow. 5 
Wars. 1. %. [from the verb.] 


1. Act of walking for air or exerciſe. 
Not ⁊balt by moonlight, without thee, is ſweet. 


Milton. 

Her keeper Þy her ſide, 
To watch her oalks, his hundred\ye ied, Dryd. 
Philander uſed to take a walk Ma neighbouring 


wood. Aadiſon. 
8 I long to renew our old intercourſe, our morn- 
ing conferences, and our evening valks. Pope. 

2. Gait; ſtep; manner of moving. 
Morpheus, of all his numerous train, expreſs'd 

The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt ; 

The alk, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 

The habit mimick, and the mien belie. Dryden. 

3. A length of _ or 

which one walks. 

He uſually from hence to th' palace gate 

Makes it his 2va/k. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

She would never miſs one day 

A wall ſo fine, a ſight ſo gay. 

4. An avenue ſet with trees. 


Prior. 


His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On that fide the Tiber. Sbateſp. Julius Cæſar. 
Goodlieſt trees planted with wvalks and bow'rs. 

Milton. 
5. Way; road; range; place of wander- 
ing. : 
fi he mountains are his walks, who wand'ring feeds 
On ſlowly-ſpringing herbs. Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
If that way be your wall, you have not far. Milt. 
Set women in his eye, and in his ⁊ualk, 
Among daughters of men the faireſt found. Milt. 
Our ſouls, for want of that acquaintance here, 
May wander in the ſtarry walks above. Dryden. 
That bright companion of the ſun, 
Whoſe glorious aſpect ſeal'd our new-born king, 
And now a round of greater years begun, 
New influence from his <valks of light did bring. 
: Dryden. 
6. Region ; ſpace. 
Wanting an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he 
opened a boundleſs eva/k tor his imagination. Pope. 
They are to be cautiouſly ſtudied by thoſe who 
are ambitious of treading the great walk of hiſtory, 


Reynolds. 

7. [turbo, Latin.] A fiſh Ainfworthy 
8. Walk is the ſloweſt or leaſt raiſed pace, 
or going, of a hotſe. In a walk, a horſe 

lifts two legs of a fide, one after the 

other, beginning with the hind leg firſt ; 

as ſuppoſe that he leads with the legs 

on his right ſide, then he lifts his far 
hind foot firſt; and in the time that he 

is ſetting it down, which in a ſtepis al- 

ways ſhort of the tread of his fore foot 

upon the ſame ſide, he lifts his far fore 

foot, and ſets it down before his near 


Milt Ons k 


The Lord hath bleſſed thee ; he knaweth thy | 
Deut. ii. 7» ; 


circuit, through | 


＋ foot, and ſets-it-down again juſt or- 


of his near fore foot, and juſt as he it 


and ſets it down juſt before his far fore 
foot. | | Farrier*s Di@. 
Walker. 2. . [from walk.) One that 
walks, | 

I ride and walk, and am reputed the beſt aller 
in this town. Swift to Gay. 


May no ſuch viclous wallers crowd the ftreet. 
| , Gay, 


WaA'LKINGSTaFF. 2. . A tick which a, 
man holds to ſupport him in walking, 
The club which a man of an ordinary fize cou 
not lift, was but a 2va/king-ſtaff for Hercules. Glan v 
WALL. 2. , [wal, Welſh ; vallum, La t 
pall, Saxon; walle, Datch.] | 
1. A ſeries of brick or ſtone, or other ma- 
terials, carried upwards, and cemented 


with mortar ; the ſide of a building. 
Poor Tom! that eats the all- net and the wa- 
ter- newt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Where though I mourn my matchleſs lofs alone, 
And none between my weaknefs judge and me; 
Yet ev'n theſe gentle 2valls allow my moan, 
Whoſe doleful echoes with my plaints agree. Wotton, 
Part riſe in cryſtal wall or ridge direct. Milton, 


2. Fortification ; works built for defence. 
In this ſenſe it is commonly uſed plural- 


With love's light wings did I o'erperch theſe 
7 zballs; 
For ſtony limits cannot hold out love. Shakeſpeare. 
General, the 7val!s are thine : 


* 


| Witneſs the world, that I create thee here 


My lord and maſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
A prey 

To that proud city, whoſe high walli thou ſaw'ſt 

Left in confuſion. Milton's Paradiſe Los. 


I ruſh undaunted to defend the lt. Dryden. 
3. To take the wall. To take the upper 


place ; not to give place. : 
I will take the wall of any man or maid of Mon- 
tague's. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fuljet. 
When once the poet's honour ceaſes, | 
From reaſon far his tranſports rove : 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wwall of Jove. rior, 


To WALL. v. a, [from the noun.] . 


1. To incloſe with walls. 8 

There bought a piece of ground, which, Birſa 
call'd : 

From the bull's hide, they firſt inclos'd and ava d. 


2. To defend by walls. | 
The «valled towns do work my greater woe: 
The foreſt wide is fitter to reſound 
The hollow echo of my careful cries.  Spenſere 
His council adviſed him to make himſelf maſter 
of ſome good walled town, Bacon s Henry VII. 
The Spaniards caſt themſelves continually into 
roundels, their ſtrongeſt thips zwalling in the reſt. 
' Bacon's War with Spain. 


The terror of his name, that walls us in 


From danger. Denham's Sopbys 
WALLCREE PER. . J. [ picus martius, Lat. 
A bird. Ainſworth, 


Wa'LLErT. #. /. [peallian, to travel, Sax.] 
1. A bag in which the neceſſaries of a 
traveller are put; a knapſack. _ 
Having entered into a long gallery, be laid down 
his avallct, and ſpread his carpet, in order to repoſe 
himſelf upon it. . Addyen, 


2. Any thing protuberant and ſwagging. 

Who would believe, that there were mountaincer 

Dewlapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging a 
them | 


Wall:ts of fleſh? 


Shakeſpeare. | 


That N by day. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
s 


foot, and juſt as he lifts up his near hiad 
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ſetting it down, he lifts his near fore foot - 
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WALLRV “E. 2. J. [adiantum album, Lat.] 


WA. 


Wartey'e. 1. f [from wall and ge.) = | 
e 


diſeaſe in the chryſtalline humour o 
eye; the glaucoma. | 
WA'LLEYED. adj. [wall and eye.] Having 
_ white eyes. | 8 
Mull. eyed ſlave] whither wouldſt thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face? Shak. 
Wa'LLFLOWER. 7. / [ parietaria, Latin.) 
A A ſpecies of ſtock-gilliflower. 
WALLITRVUIT. z. / Fruit which to be 
ripened muſt be planted againſt a wall. 


To wallfruit and garden plants there cannot be 


a worſe enemy than ſnails. . Mortimer's Huſbandry. |. 


To WAa"LLOP. v. 2. [pealan, to boil, Sax.] 
. 
Wa'LLOUSE. 2. . [cimex, Lat.] An in- 
ſect; a bug. Ainſworth, 
To WALLOW, v. n. [walugan, Go- 
thick; palpian, Saxon.] | | 
1. To move heavily and clumſily. 
Part, huge of bulk ! 
Fallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 


Tempeſt the ocean. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
2. To roll himſelf in mire, or any thing 


filthy. 
Gird thee with ſackcloth, and zwa/l:zww thyſelf in 
. aſhes. er. vi. 


Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, wwalloww- 
ed in their own blood. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
A boar was wvallawirg in the water, when a 
horſe was going to drink. L'Eſtrange. 
3. To live in any ſtate of filth or groſs vice. 
God ſecs a man «vall:wwing in his native impu- 
rity, delivered over as an abſolute captive to fin, 
polluted with its guilt, and enſlaved by its power 
and in this moſt loathſome condition fixes upon 
him as an object of his diſtinguiſhing mercy. South. 
Wa'LLow. u. J. [from the verb.] A kind 
of rolling walk. 
One taught the toſs, and one the French new 


wwallow ; 
His ſword-knot this, his cravat that deſign'd. Dryd. 


An herb. Ainſworth. 
WALLWORT. 7. /. [ebulum, Latin.) A 

plant, the ſame with dwarf-elder, or 
danewort. 

WaALNVU Tr. 2. / [palh hnuta, Saxon; nux 
Juglans, Latin.] The characters are, it 
hath male flowers, or katkins, which 
are produced at remote diſtances from 
the fruit on the ſame tree; the outer 
cover of the fruit is very thick and green, 
under which is a rough hard ſhell, in 
which the fruit is incloſed, ſurrounded 
with a thin ſkin : the kernel is deeply 
divided into four lobes; and the leaves 
of the tree are pinnated or winged. The 
ſpecies are, 1. The common walnut. 
2. The large French walnut. 3. The 
thin-ſhelled walnut. 4. The double wal- 
nut. 5, The late ripe walnut. 6. The 
hard-ſhelled walnut. 7. The Virginian 
black walnut. 8. Virginian black wal- 
nut, with a long furrowed fruit. 9. The 
hickery, or white Virginian walnut, 
10. The {mall hickery, or white Virgi- 


nian walnut. Miller. 
*Tis a cockle, or a walnut- ſhell; 

A knack, a toy. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Help to ſearch my houſe this one time; if I 

find not what ſeek, let them ſay of me, as jealous 

as Ford, that ſearcheth a hollow walnut for his 

wife's leman. e 

Some woods have the veins ſmooth, as fir and 

; walnut. 5 E Bacon. 


WAN 


Wa'LlT RON. 2. J. 15 
The morſe, or avaltron, is called the ſea- horſe. 


To WA MBLE. v. 1. [wemmelen, Dutch. ] 
To roll with nauſea and ſickneſs. It is 
uſed of the ſtomach. 1288 


A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms 
of a wwambling ſtomach, and an unſcttled mind. 
y L' Eftrange. 
Wan. adj. [pann, Saxon; gwar, weakly, 
Welſh.] Pale, as with ſickneſs ; languid 
of look. : We : 
Sad to view his viſage pale and ware, : 
Who erſt in flowers of freſheſt youth was clad. 
Spenſer. 
All the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip ! 
Let witchcraftjoin with beauty. Sh. Ant. and Cleop. 
Why ſo pale and van, fond lover? 
Pr'ythee, why ſo pale? | 
Will, when looking well can't move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? Suckling. 
Their courſe through thickeſt conſtellations held, 
Spreading their bane ; the blaſted ſtars look'd war. 
f Milton. 
| How chang'd from him, 
Companion of my arms! how van, how dim, 
How faded all thy glories \\ Dryden. 
Wan, for wor, the old preterite of voin. 
And thoſe with which th' Eubæan young man 
⁊0An . 
Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. 
Spenſer. 
Th' report of his great acts that over Europe ran, 
In that moſt famous field he with the emperor war. 
| | Drayton. 
He van the king with ſecrecy and diligence ; 
but chiefly becauſe he was his old ſervant in his leſs 
fortunes. Bacon. 


Wax p. 2. . [vaand, Daniſh. ] 


1. A ſmall ſtick, or twig; a long rod. 

The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain <vands. , 

: Shakeſpeare. 
With a whip or wand if you ftrike the air, 

the ſharper and quicker you ſtrike it, the louder 

ſound it giveth. Bacon. 
His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 

Of ſome great admiral, were but a wand. Milton. 
A child runs away laughing with good ſmart 

blows of a ward on his back, who would have cried 

for an unkind word. Locke on Education. 


2. Any ſtaff of authority, or uſe. : 
Though he had both ſpurs and evard, they ſeem- 


ed rather marks of ſovereignty, than inſtruments | 


of puniſhment. Sidney. 
He held before his decent ſteps a filver <vard. 
Milton, 


3. A charming rod. 
Nay, lady, ſit; if I but wave this <vard, 
Your nerves are all chain'd up in alabaſter. Milt. 
Picus bore a buckler in his hand; 
His other wav'd a long divining wand. Dryden. 
To WA'NDER. v. z. [pandman, Saxon; 
wandelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To rove; to ramble here and there; to 
go without any certain courſe. It has 
always a ſenſe either evil or ſlight, and 
imports either idleneſs, vitiouſneſs, or 
miſery, | 
I have no will to wander forth of doors. 
I will go loſe myſelf, 


Shak. 


And ⁊vander up and down to view the city. Shak. | 


The old duke is baniſhed ; four loving lords have 
put them elves into exile with him, whoſe revenues 
enrich the new duke; therefore he gives them good 
leave to wander. | Shakeſpeare. 

Then came vand'ring by 
A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he ſhriek'd out aloud. Shak. 

They <vandercd about in ſheeps and goats ſkins. 

4 Hebr s, xi. N 


Woodward. | 


= | 


WAN 5 


et chem wander up and down for meat, Pf 
From this nuptial bow'r : 

How ſhall J part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world? Milton's Paradiſe I. 
They give the reins to Wand" ring thoughts . 

Till, by their own perplexities involy'd N 

They ravel more. x 
Here ſhould my wonder dwell 

praiſe; 
But my fixt thoughts my wand rirg eye betrays. 


Milten. 
» and here my 


| A hundred years they wwarnder on the agony: 

Virgil introduces his ZEneas in Carthage Wi 

he brings him to Laurentum; and even after 8 

he zwanders to the kingdom of Evander. 8 

: Dryden's Daßeſny 

2. Todeviate ; to go aſtray. "y y 

O let me not wwaxder from thy commanemens. 

: | Pſalm exiꝝ. 

To WAN DER. . a. To travel over, with. . 
out a certain'courſe, 


: The nether flood 
Runs diverſe, wand ring many a famous reale. 
Thoſe few eſcap'd Pt 


Famine and anguiſh will at laſt confu me, 

Wand" ring that wat'ry deſart. Milton's Par. L-1, 
See harneſs'd ſteeds deſert the Rony town, 

And wander roads unſtable, not their own, Cay, 


W 7 
A NDERER, 7, / from wander. ] Rover; 
rambler. | 


Nor for my peace will I go far, 

As wanderers that ſtill do roam; 
But make my ſtrengths, ſuch as they ate, 
Here in my boſom, and at home. B. Jy, 
He here to every thirſty 2varderer, : 
By fly enticement, gives his baneful cup, Miller. 
The whole people is a race of ſuch merchant; 
as are wanderers by profeſſion, and at the ſame time 
are in all places incapable of lands or offices. Sad. 

Taſte, that eternal avanderer, which flies 
From head to ears, and now from cars to eyes. 
P: he, 


1 


WaNDPERIN OG. 2. from ævander.] 
1. Uncertain peregrination. 

He aſks the god, what new appointed home 
Should end his ⁊wand'yings, and his toils relieve ? 
; X 5 : Aaditæ. 
2. Aberration; miſtaken way. 
If any man's eagerneſs of glory has made him 
overſee the way to it, let him now recover his car 


der ings. | Decay F Pic. 
3. Incertainty; want of being fixed. Ti 
A proper remedy for this wandering of thought; 1 


would do great ſervice to the ſtudious. Lecke, 
When a right knowledge of ourſelves enters into 
our minds, it makes as great a change in all out 
thoughts and apprehenſions, as when we awake 
from the 2vanderings of a dream. Law. 


To WANE. v. 2. [panian, to grow leß, 21 
Saxon. 


1. To grow leſs; to decreaſe. Applied to 


the moon: oppoſed to war. 
The huſbandman, in ſowing and ſetting, up" 
good reaſon obſerves the waxing and 4vani:z vf be 
moon. f * N Hakewiits 
Waning moons their ſettled periods keep, 
To ſwell the billows, and ferment the deep. Aud, 
2. To decline; to ſink. 
A lady far more beautiful 
Than any woman in this vaining age. 
I will interchange 4 
My wained ſtate for Henry's regal crown. $9367 
Vour father were a fool 
To give thee all; and in his avaining ae, 
Set foot under thy table. Shakeſpearts 
In theſe confines flily have I lur'd, 
ining of mine enemies. 
n the wwaini g Shakeſpeare's Richard 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite, os 
the waining time, and ſuſpe of ſatiety. / * 
I'm waining in bis favour, yet Llove bm. Yo 


$ bal 


A r 
8 Ws 
9 


You ſaw but ſorrow in its waining form, 
A working ſea remaining from a ſtorm 53 
When the now weary waves roll o'er the deep, 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall aſleep. Dryden. 
Land and trade ever will wax and aware together. 


Her 2vaining form no longer ſhall incite - 
Envy in woman, or deſire in man. Rowwe's F. Shore. 


Wax E. . J [from the verb.] 


1. Decreaſe of the moon. 
The ſowing at the zwane of the moon is thought 
to make the corn ſound. Bacon. 
Young cattle, that are brought forth in the full 
of the moon, are ſtronger and larger than thoſe that 
are brought forth in the <vane. | Bacon. 
This is fair Diana's caſe; 
For all aſtrologers maintain, 
Each night a bit drops off her face, 
When mortals ſay ſhe 's in her ane. _ Swift, 
2, Decline; diminution ; declenſion. 
You 're caſt upon an age in which the church is 
in its ꝛbane. South, 


Waxc, nf. Jaw teeth. Ainſworth. 
Wa'x & E D. adj, [from an.] Turned pale 


and faint- coloured. | 


Is it not monſtrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 
Could force his ſoul fo to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all bis viſage «vann'd ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
WAaxwess, 1. . [from wan,] Paleneſs; 
languor. 
J WANT. v. a. [pana, Saxon, ] 
1. Tobe without ſomething fit or neceſſary. 
Wart no money, Sir John; you ſhall 2vant none. 
Shakejpeare. 
A man to whom God hath given riches, ſo that 
he wwantcth nothing for his ſoul of all that he de- 
fireth, yet God giveth him not power to eat there- 


of. 3 Eccl. Vie 2. 
Smells do moſt of them want names. Locke. 
2. To be defective in ſomething. 
Nor can this be, - 


But by fulfilling that which thou didſt want, 
Obedience to the law. Milton. 


3. To fall ſhort of; not to contain. 
Nor think, though men were none, 
That heav'n would vant ſpectators, God vant 
praiſe, | Ailton. 
4. To be without; not to have. 
By deſcending from the thrones above, 
Thoſe happy places thou haſt deign'd a while 
To want, and honour theſe, Milt. Paradiſe Lo. 
How loth I am to have recourſe to rites 
So full of horror, that I once rejoice 
Ivan the uſe of fight. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
Theunhappy never <vant enemies. Rich. Clariſa. 


5. To need; to have need of; to lack. 
- It bath cauſed a great irregularity in our calen- 
dar, and «vants to be reformed, and the equinox to 
be r gntly computed, | Helder. 
6 The ſylvans to their ſhades retire; 
Thoſe very ſhades and ſtreams new ſhades and 
ſtreams require, 
And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the raging 
fre. Dryden. 
God, who ſees all things intuitively, does not 
"an? helps; he neither ſtands in need of logick, 
nor uſes it. Baker, 
6. Towiſh ; to long; to deſire. 
Down I come, like gliſt'ring Phaeton, 
Hunting the manage of unruly jades. Shakeſpcare. 
\ What varts my ſon? for know i 
My ſon thou art, and J muſt call thee ſo. 
s Aiuadiſon's Ovid. 
Men who avant to get a woman into their power, 
ſellom ſcruple the means. Richardſon's Clariſſa. 
To Wax r. w. . 


i. To be wanted; to be improperly abſent ; 


not to be in ſufficient quantity. 
Nor did there avant cornice or frecze. Milton, 
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Finds wealth where "tis, beſtows it where it 
wants; 

Cities in deſarts, woods in cities plants. Denbam. 

We have the means in our hands, and nothing 

but the application of them is wanting. Addiſen. 

As in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find | 

What wants in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd with wind. 

Pope. 

The deſign, the diſpoſition, the manners, — 

the thoughts, are all before it; where any of thoſe 

are <vanting, or imperfect, ſo much wants in the 

imitation of human life. Dryden. 


2. To fail; to be deficient. 
Nor ſhall I to the work thou enterpriſeſt 
Be vanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton. 
Though England is not <vanting in a learned no- 
bility, yet unhappy circumſtances have confined me 
to a narrow choice. Dryden. 
Whatever fortune, good or bad; betide, 
No time ſhall find me evanting to my truth. Dryd. 
Religion will never be without enemies, nor thoſe 
enemies be quanting in endeavours to expoſe it ro 
the contempt of mankind. Rogers's Sermons. 
Several are againſt his ſevere uſage of you, and 
would be glad of an occation to convince the reſt of 
their error, if you will not be warting to ho rare 
i | Wifk. 
3. To be miſſed ; to be not had. 
Twelve, evanting one, he flew, 
My brethren ; IT alone ſurviv'd. Dryden. 
Granivorous animals have a long colon and c#- 
cum, which in carnivorous are ewartings 
Arbuthnet on Aliments. 
WanrT. 2. /. 


1. Need. 
It infers the good | 

By thee communicated, and our wvants Milton. 
Parents ſhould diſtinguiſh between the ⁊vants of 
fancy, and thoſe of nature, Locke, 

Here learn the great unreal 2wants to feign, 
Unpleafing truths here mortify the vain. Savage. 
Ev'n to brute beaſts his righteous care extends, 
He feels their ſuff rings, and their zvants befriends. 
Harte. 


2. Deficiency. 
This proceeded not from any wvant of know- 
ledge, but of judgment. Dryden. 
One objection to Civita Vecchia is, that the air 
is not wholeſome : this proceeds from vant of 
inhabitants. Addiſon. 
The blood flows through the veſſels, by the ex- 
ceſs of the force of the heart above the incumbent 
preſſure, which in fat people is exceſſive ; and as 
vant of a due quantity of motion of the fluids in- 
creaſeth fat, the diſeaſe is the cauſe of itſelf. 
| Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
Wants of all kinds are made to frame a plea, 
One learns to liſp, another not to ſee. Teoung. 
3. The ſtate of not having. 
You ſhall have no reaſon to complain of me, 
for ævant of a generous diſdain of this world, Pope. 
4. Poverty ; penury ; indigence. 
Nothing is ſo hard for thoſe who abound in 
riches, as to conceive how others can be in evart. 
| . | Sevift. 
5. [pand, Saxon.] A mole. 
A kind of hare reſembling a vant in his feet, 
and a cat in his tail. Heylyn. 


WaN TON. adj, [This word is derived 


by Min/hew from want one, a man or 
woman that wants a companion, This 
etymology, however odd, Junius filently 
adopts. Sinner, who had more acute- 
2 neſs, cannot forbear to doubt it, but 
offers nothing better.] oy 
1. Laſcivious ; libidinous ; lecherous; 
luſtful. 5 
Thou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Laſcivious, anton; more than well beſeems 
A man of thy profeſſion. Shateſpeare's Henry VI. 
Entic'd te de him wanton ritss Miiton. 


U 
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2. Licentious; diſſolute. 


My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 
In drops of ſorrow. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Men grown wanton by proſperity 
Study'd new arts of luxury and eaſe. Roſcommon. 
3. Frolickſome ; gay ; ſportive ; airy. 
As flies to wanton boys, we are to th' gods: 
They kill us for theis ſport. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Note a wild and 2vanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
How eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, 
As if it fed ye! and how ſleek and wanton 
appear, in every thing may bring my ruin. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold j 
The flow'rs do fade, and wanton fields — 
To way ward winter reckoning yields. Raleigh. 
4. Looſe ; unreſtrained, 
How does your tongue grow zvantos in her praiſe !. 
a L Addiſon. 
5. Quick and irregular of motion. 
She as a veil down to the flender waiſt 
Her*unadorned golden treſſes wore, 
Diſhevell'd, but in æwanton ringlets wav'd, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. . 
6. Luxuriant ; ſuperfluous. 
What we by day lop overgrown, 
One night or two with vanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild, Milton. 
Women richly gay in gems and wanton dreſs. 
; Milton, 


7. Not regular; turned fortuitouſly. 
The quaint mazes in the <vanton green, 
For want of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable. Milton. 
Wa'nTON. 2. / 
1. A laſcivious perſon; a ſtrumpet; a 
whoremonger. | 
To lip a zbanton in a ſecure couch, 
And to tuppoſe her chaſte, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
An old 2vanton will be doating upon women, 
when he can ſcarce ſ:e without ſpectacles. 
Seuth's Sermons. 


2. A trifler; an inſignificant flutterer. 
| Shall a beardleſs boy, 
A cocker'd, ſilken ævanton, brave your fields, 
Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread, 
And find no check ? Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Paſs with your beſt violence; | 
I am afraid you make a wanton of me. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


3- A word of flight endearment. - 
Peace, my ⁊wantons; he will do 
More than you can aim unto. 


Ben Jonſen. 


To WAN TOR. v. z. [from the noun.] 


1. To play laſcivioully. | 
| He from his guards and midnight tent 
Diſguis'd o'er hills and vallies went 
To wcarton with the ſprightly dame, 
And in his pleature loft his fame, Prier. 
2. To revel; to play. In Otway it may 
be an adjective. 
Oh! 1 heard him evanten in his praiſe ; 
Speak things of him might charm the ears. O'æv. 
Nature here 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will 
Her virgin fancies. . Ailton. 
O ye muſes! deign your bleſs'd retreat, 
Where Horace warns at your ſpring, 
And Pindar ſweeps a bolder ſtring. 
3. To move nimbly and irregularly. 
WA'NTONLY. adv. [from wanton.] Laſ- 
civiouſly ; frolickſomely ; gaily ; ſpor- 
tively ; careleſsly. 
Into what ſundry gyres her wondered ſelf ſhe 
throws, 5 | 
And oft iniſles the ſhore as 2vartonly ſhe flows, - 
oo Drayton, 
Thou doſt but try how far I can forbear, 
Nor art that moniier which thou would& appear : 
| 302 TE But 


Fenton 
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'Wa"PED. adj. {Of this word 1 know not 


<var is no more confined to the place of the quar- 


- 
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| But do not ewantonly my paſſion move, 2 
I pardon nothing that relates to love. Dryden. 
Wa'nTONNESS. 2. J [from wwanton.] 
1. Laſciviouſneſs; lechery. - 
The ſpirit of wantonneſs is ſcar'd out of him. 
| Sbakeſpeare. 
Bulls and goats bled apace ; but neither the vio- 
lence of the one, nor the wantornefs of the other, 
ever died a victim at any of their altars. South. 
2. Sportivenels ; frolick ; humour. 
As ſad as night, 
Only for evantonneſs. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Love, rais'd on beauty, will like that decay 


Our hearts may bear its flencer chain a day: 1 


As flow'ry bands in evantonneſs are worn, 
A morning's pleaſure, and at evening torn. Pope. 
3. Licentiouſneſs ; negligence of reſtraint. 
The tumults threatened to abuſe all acts of 


grace, and turn them into evantouneſs. K. Charles. | 


Mantonneſs and pride 
Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace. M... 
Wa N TwIT. 2. J. [want and wit.) A 
fool ; an idiot. 

Such a wwantwvi! ſadneſs makes of me, 

That Ih ve mich ado to know myſelf. Shakeſp. 

WAN TY. . , [I know not whence de- 
rived.] A broad girth of leather, by 
which the load is bound upon the horſe ; 
a ſurcingle. 

A panel and wanty, pack-ſaddle and ped, 
With line to fetch litter. Tuſſer. 
the original, except that to whape, to 
thock, or dejeR, is found in Sperjer ; 
from which the meaning may be ga- 
thered.] Dejected; cruſhed by miſery. 

This makes the evaped widow wed again. Shak. 

Wa'PENTAKE. z. , [from pœpun, Sax. 
and take; wapentakium, wapentagium, 
low Latin.) 

Wapertake is all one with what we call a hun- 
dred : as, upon a meeting for that purpoſe, they 
touched each other's weapons, in token of their 
fidelity and allegiance. Cecil. 

Hundred ſignifieth a hundred pledges, which 
were under the command and affurance of their 
alderman; which, as Lſuppoſe, was alſo called a 
aßen. ake; ſo named, of touching the weapon or 
ſpear of their alderman, and ſwearing to follow 
him faithfuily, and ſerve their prince truly. But 
others think that a wwapentate was ten hundreds, 
or boroughs. | Spenſer, 

War. 2. / [werre, old Dutch; guerre, 
French. ] | 

War may be defined the exerciſe of 
violence under ſovereign command a- 
gainſt withſtanders ; force, authority, 
and reſiſtance, being the eſſential parts 
thereof. Violence, limited by autho- 
rity, is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 


1. 


robbery, and the like outrages; yet, 


conſiſting in relation towards others, it 

neceſſarily requires a ſuppoſition of re- 
ſiſtance, whereby the force of war be- 
comes different from the violence in- 
flicted upon ſlaves or yielding malefac- 
tors. | Raleigh. 
| On, you nobleſt Engliſh, 


Whoſe blood is fetcht from fathers of 2var proof. 
8 Shakeſpeare, 


After a denunciation or indiction of war, the 


rel, but left at large. j Baccns 
I ſaw the figure and armour of him that headed 
the peaſants in the war upon Bern, with the ſe- 
yeral weapons found on his followers. Addiſon. 


2. The inſtruments of war, in poetical | 


language. 


2. To be uttered melodiouſly. 


WAR 


T be god of love inhabits there, 
With all ph py and dread, and grief, and care 
His complement of ftores, and total wer. Prior. 

3. Forces; army, Poetically. i 

On th' embattled ranks the waves return, N 


4. The profeſſion of arms. 
Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, 
as a fierce man of war into the midſt of a land of 
deſtruction. | Wiſdom. 
5. Hoſtility ; ſtate of oppoſition ; act of 
oppoſition, 
' Duncan's horſes | 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their Ralls, flung out, 
Contending *gainſt obedience, as they would 
Make <var with man. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To WaR. v. . [from the noun.] To 


make war; to be in a ſtate of hoſtility. 
Was this a face 
To be expos'd againſt the evarring winds? Shak, 
Why ſhould I zoar without the walls of Troy, 
That find ſuch cruel battle here within? Shakeſp. 
Make peace with God, for you muſt die, my 
lord ,— 
Have you that holy feeling in your ſouls, 
To counſel me to make my peace with God; 
And are you yet to your own ſouls fo blind, 
That you will <var with God by murd'ring me? 
Shakeſpeare. 
He teacheth my hands to war. 2 Samuel, xxii. 
This charge I commit unto thee, ſon Timothy, 
that thou by them mighteſt war a good warfare, 
1 Timothy, i. 18. 
He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the 
Britons, but in no wiſe to war upon the French. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t' undo; 
With new diſeaſes on ourſelves we zwar, 
And with new phyſick, a worſe engine far. Donne. 
His next deſign h 
Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 
And war on Theſeus. Dryden. 
To the iſland of Delos, by being reckoned a ſa- 
cred place, nations warring with one another re- 
ſorted with their goods, and traded as in a neutral 
country. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To WaR. v. &. To make war upon. Not 
uſed. In Spenſer it is probably falſely 


rinted for avarraid. 
And them long time before great Nim: od was, 
That firſt the world with ſword and ſire evarrcd, 
| Spenſer, 
To them the ſame was render'd, to the end, 
To war the Scot, and borders to defend. 
| Daniel's Civil Mar. 
ToWARBLE. v. a, [werben, old Teuto- 
nick; werweleun, German, to twirl, or 
turn round. ] | 
1. To quaver any ſound. 
Fountains, and ye that evarble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe. 


| Milton. 
2. To cauſe to quaver. f 
Follow me as I ſing, | 
And touch the warbled ſtring. Milton. 


3. To utter muſically. 
She can thaw the numbing ſpell, 
If ſhe be right invok'd with 2varbled ſong. Milton. 
To WARABLE. v. 2. 
1. To be quavered. 
Such ſtrains ne er quarb/c in the linnet's throat. 
Gay. 


A plaining ſong plain ſinging voice requires, 
For 4varbling notes from inward cheering flow. 
Sidney. 
There birds reſort, and in their kind thy praiſe 
Among the branches chant in <varbling lays. Wett. 
3. To ling. 
Creatures that liv'd, and mov'd, and walk'd, or 
ewz : 


And overwhelm the war. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. | 


| 


WarD. A ſyllable much uſed as an fy 


| 


S— 


flew 
Binde on the branches werbling ; all things ſmil'd. 
Hiltas. 
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WA'RBLER. . Y 


To WARD. vb. a. 


of awarding cf the force of objections, and of dil- 


f 


' towns now grown, which are the greateſt 


nn 


AR - 
dne carb ad in her throat, 


And tun'd her voice to many a merry note, 


But indiſtinct. 
A bard amid the joyous circle ſings 
High airs attemper's to the vocal ſtrings; 


Dryden, 


Whilſt warbling to the varied ſtrain advance 


Two fprightly youths to form the bounding dance, 
; P, opts 
[ from warble,] A 
ſinger; a ſongſter. 

Hark ! on ev'ry bough, 
In lulling ftrains, the feather'd ævarblers woo, 


Tic bel. 


in compoſition, as heawvenward, with 
tendency to heaven; hitherward, this 
way; from peand, Saxon: it notes 
tendency to or rom. | 
Before ſhe could come to the arbour, ſhe (:;y 
walking from her ward a man in ſhepherdiſh ab- 
parel. Sidaq. 
[peandian, Sax. auaren, 
Dutch; garder, French.] 5 


1. To guard; to watch. 


He marched forth towards the caſtle wall, 
Whole gates he found faſt ſhut; ne living wicht 
To ward the ſame, nor anſwer comer's call. 
Sen e. 


2. To deſend; to protect. 


Teil him it was a hand that awarded him 
From thouſand dangers, bid him bury it, Stats. 


3. To fence off; to obſtruct or turn aſide 


any thing miſchievous. It is now uſed 


with off, lels elegantly. 


Not once the baron lift his armed hand 
To ſtrike the maid, but gazing on her eyes, 
Where lordly Cupid ſeem'd in arms to ſtand, 
No way to evard or ſhun her blows he tries. Fasc. 
Up and down he traverſes his ground; | 
Now evards a felling blow, now ſtrikes again. 
Dania. 
Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement ſlow, 
Or to revenge or ward the coming blow 
Stood doubting; and, while doubting thus he ſtocc, 
Receiv'd the ſteel bath'd in his brother's blood. 
. Dryden. 
The pointed javelin warded off his rage. Adii . 
The proviſion of bread for food, cloathing to 
ward of the inclemency of the air, were to be firſt 
looked after. Woodward, 
It inſtructs the ſcholar in the various methods 
covering and repelling the ſubtle tricks of ſophiſiers, 
Watts on the Mind, 


To WaRD. vv. . 
1. To be vigilant ; to keep guard. 
2. To act upon the defenſive with a wea- 


On. ä 
So redoubling her blows, drove the ſtranger to 
no other ſhift than to award and go back. Sidu). 
Short crooked ſwords in cloſer fight they weary 
And on their «varding arms light bucklers bear. 
Dry, 


Wag. 2. , [from the verb.] 
1, Watch; act of guarding. - 


Still when the ſlept he kept both watch and a. 


Spon/ere 
Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd, 


And dire Tifiphone there keeps the <vard; 


Girt in her ſanguine gown, by night and day 
Obſervant of the ſouls that paſs the , 3 
; ry 41. 


2. Garriſon; thoſe who are intruſted to 


keep a place. 

mule of theſe two forts, though there be 

but ſmall vards left in them, there are og 2 

both thoſe two countries. Spen el. 
Th' aſſieged caſtles ward / 

Their ſtedfaſt ſtonds did mightly maintain, Spy 
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1 OR 
. Guard made by a weapon in fencing, 
Thou know'ſt my old ward; here I lay, and 
thus I bore my point. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Come from thy ward, 
For I can here diſarm thee with this ſtick, | 
? Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Now by proof it ſhall appear, 
Whether thy horns are ſharper, or my ſpear. 
At this I threw : for want of other'evard, 
He lifted up his hand his front to guard. Dryden. 
| Fortreſs ; ſtrong hold, 

She dwells ſecurely on the excellency of her ho- 
nour. Now could I come to her with any detec- 
ton in my hand, 1 could drive her from the zward 
of her purity, her reputation, and a thouſand 
otker her defences, which now are too ſtrongly 
embattled againſt me. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
5. [2varda, law Latin.] Diſtrict of a town. 

Throughout the trembling city plac'd a guard, 

Dealing an equal ſhare to every aw . Dryden. 
6, Cuſtody ; confinement. 

That wretched creature, being deprehended in 

chat impiety, was held in ward. * Hooker, 


ſpe 5 . 

And ke ſent cloſe to 2vard from where he ſtood. 

a Daniel. 

. The part of a lock, which, correſponding 

to the proper key, hinders any other 

from opening it. 

In the key- hole turns 

Th' intricate wards, and ev'ry bolt and bar. Milt. 

As there are locks for ſeveral purpoſes, ſo are 

there ſeveral inventions in the making and con- 
nix ing their awards, or guards. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted ward 

to ward by the ſame wiſdom. Grew's Coſmologia. 


8. One in the hands of a guardian. 


The king cauſeth bring up his wards, but be- 


foweth no more of their rents upon them than is 
uſeful, | 
You know our father's ward, 

The fair Monimia: is your heart at peace? 

Is it ſo guarded that you could not love her? Ot. 
Thy Violante's heart was ever thine, 

Compell'd to wed before the was my wvard. Dryd. 
When, ſtern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 


We lach the pupil, and defraud the wvard. Dryd. |. 


Titles of honour, and privileges, the rich and the 
great can never deſerve, unleſs they employ them 
ter the protection of theſe, the true wards and 
children of God, Spratt. 

9. The ſtate of a child under a guardian. 

I muſt attend his majeſty's command, to whom 
Tam now in ward. evermore in ſubjection. Shak. 

Lewis the Eleventh of France having much 
abated the greatneſs and power of the peers, would 
lay, that he had brought the crown out uf qvard. 

: ; 35 : Bacon. 
le. Guardianſhip ; right over orphans. 

It is alſo inconvenient, in- Ireland, that the 
wards and marriages of gentlemen's children 
ſhould be in the diſpoſal of any of thoſe lords. 

: Spenſer. 
Wine, x. , [auaerden, Dutch.] 
. A keeper ; a guardian, 

2. A head officer. ; 


The warden of apothecaries hall. 
3 Warden of the cinque ports. 


A magiſtrate that has the juriſdiction of thoſe | 


bavens in the eaſt part of England, commonly 
mou the cinque ports, or five havens, who has 
: ere all that Juriſdiction which the admiral of 
apo has in places not exempt. The reaſon 

u one magiſtrate ſhould be aſſigned to theſe ha- 
= icems to be, becauſe, in reſpe& of their ſitu- 
bus they formerly required a more vigilant care 
a" other havens, being in greater danger of in- 
Yahon by our enemies 
+ \ſyrum volemum, Latin. I know not 


tence denominated.] A large pear. 


| 


I there was his too veh"ment ſpeech with | 


Drummond. \ 


Garth. | 


Corel. 


WAR 


Nor muſt all ſnoots of pears alike be ſet, 
Cruſtumian, Syrian pears, and <vardens great. 
. M. 's Vir gil. 
Ox-cheek when hot, and wardens bak'd, ſome 


| Fry. King. 
Wax DER. 2. . [from ward.] A keeper ; 
a guard. 
| Upon thoſe gates with force he fiercely flew, 
And rending them in pieces, felly flew . 
Thoſe ⁊wayders ſtrange, and all that elſe he met. 
Spenſer. 


Open the gates. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 
| down, . 
Though caftles topple on their 2varders heads. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The warders of the gate but ſcarce maintain 
Th' unequal combat, and reſiſt in vain. Dryden. 
2, A truncheon by which an officer of arms 
forbade fight, oy 
Then, then, when there was nothing could have 
ſtaid 1 
My father from the breaſt of Bolingbroke, 
O, when the king did throw his <varder down, 
His own life hung upon the ſtaff he threw. Shak. 
Wa'RDMOTE. z. /. [peand and mor, or 
ZEmor, Sax. wardemotus, low Latin.] 
A meeting ; a court held in each ward 
or diſtrict in London, for the direction 
of their affairs. | 
WARDROBE. #. /. garderobe, Fr, garde- 
roba, low Lat.] A room where clothes 
are kept. | 
The third had of their 2vardyobe cuſtody, 
In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, 
The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity, 
But cloaths meet to keep keen cold away. Spenſer. 
I will kill all his coats, 
I'll murder all his wardrobe piece by piece, 
Until J meet the king. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Behold, 
-What from his wardrobe her belov'd allows, 
To deck the wedding-day of his unſpotted ſpouſe. 
| ; Dryden. 
It would not be an impertinent deſign to make 
a kind of an old Roman wardrobe, where you 
ſhould ſee togas and tunicas, the chlamys and 
trabea, and all the different veſts and ornaments 


| 


thors. 
Wa RDSHIP. 2. /. 
1. Guardianſhip. 
By reaſon of the tenures in chief revived, the 


[from <vard.] 


profits of 2varaſpips cannot but be much advanced. 
55-6 Bacon. 
2. Pupillage ; ſtate of being under ward. 
The houſes ſued out their livery, and redeemed 
themſelves from the zvardſhip of tumults. 
King Charles. 
Ware. Thy preterite of wear, more fre- 
quently Qvore. | 
A certain man vare no cloaths. Luke, viii. 27. 
WARE. adj, | For this we commonly ſay 
aware, | | 
1. Being in expectation of; being pro- 
vided againſt. 
The lord of that ſervant ſhall come in a day 
when he looketh not for him, and in an hour that 
he is not ⁊vare of him. Matthew, xxiv. 50. 
2. Cautious; wary. 
What man ſo wiſe, what earthly wit ſo ware, 
As to deſcry the crafty cunning train 


— Bid her well be are and ftill erect. on. 


To WARE. v. z. To take heed of; to be 
Ware. | | 

A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light | 
'That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again, 
Then 4ware a riſing tempeſt on the main. Drydene 


A 


Where be theſe warders, that they wait not here? 


ſo often mentioned in the Greek and Roman au- 
Addiſon. | 


ſums for reſpect of homage be encreaſed, and the 


By which deceit doth maſk in vizor fair. 7 | 
7 


WAR 
Wax E. . . [ pann, Sax. waere, Dutch 
to be ſold. 


Let us, like merchants, ſhew our fouleſt ⁊wares, 
And think, perchance, they il ſell. Shateſpeare. 
If the people bring ware or any victuals to ſell, 
that we would not buy it. Nebem. x. 31. 
I know thou whole art but a ſhop | EP 
Of toys and trifle, traps and ſnares «+ 
To take the weak, and make them ſtop; 
Yet art thou falſer than thy <vares.* Ben Fenſan. 
Why ſhould my black thy love impair 
Let the dark ſhopcommend the eware. Cleaveland. 
London, that vents of falſe ware ſo much tore, 
In no ware decel ves us more. Crnvicys 
He turns himſelf to other ares which he finds 
your markets take off. ele. 
WA'REFUL. adj. [ware and ful.) Cau- 
tious ; timorouſly prudent. 


gd * 


Cautiouſneſs. Obſolete. 8 

With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 

He met her full; but full of wvarefuineſs. Sidney. 
WAREHOUSE. 7. /. [ware and houſe.] A 
ſtorehouſe of merchandiſe. 

His underſtanding is only the evarchouſe of other 
men's lumber, I mean falſe and unconcluding rea- 
ſonings, rather than a repoſitory of truth for his. 
own ule, Lockes 

She had never more ſhips at ſea, greater quan- 
tities of merchandiſe in her warebouſcs, than at 


preſent. Addiſon. 


— 


She the big warehouſe built, 
Rais'd the ſtrorg crane. - T homſon's Autumn. 
Wa"'RELESS. adj. [from ware.] Uncau- 
tious ; unwary. Spenſer. 
WA'RELY. adv. [from ware.] Warily; 
cautiouſly ; timorouſly. 
They bound him hand and foot with iron chains, 
And with continual watch did evarely keep. Spenſ. 
WARFARE. . /. [war _ Mi- 
litary ſervice; military life; ſtate of 
conteſt and ſolicitude. 
In the wilderneſs 
He ſhall firſt lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare, ere I ſend him forth 
To conquer fin and death. Milt. Par. Regaineds 
Faithful hath been your evarfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearleſs in his righteous cauſe. Milton. 
Tully, when he read the Tactics, was thinking 
on the bar, which was his field of battle: the 
knowledge of warfare is thrown away on a gene- 
ral who does not make uſe of what he knows. 
: Dryden. 
The ſtate of chriſtians, even when they are not 
actually perſecuted, is a perpetual ſtate of warfare 
and voluntary ſufferings. Atterbury's Sermons. 
The ſcripture has directed us to refer theſe mĩſ- 
carriages in our chriſtian warfare to the power of 
three enemies. ERegers. 
To WARFARE. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
To lead a military life. 


That was the only amulet, in that credulous war- 
faring age, to eſcape dangers in battles. 
Camden's Remains. 
WARAHABLE. adj. [war, and habile, from 
habilis, Lat. or ab/e.] Military; fit for 
War. f EB 125 2 
The weary Britons, whoſe warbable youtn 
Was by Maximilian lately led away, 5 
With wretched miſeries and woeful ruth, 
Were to thoſe Pagans made an open prey. Spenſer» 
Wa'kILY. adv. [from wary.) Cauti- 
ouſly ; with timorous prudence ; with 
wiſe forethou hlt. 
The charge thereof unto à courteous ſprite 
Commended was, who thereby did attend, 
| And warily awaited day and night, 
From other covetous fiends it to defend. Spenſer. 
The change of laws. eſpecially concerning mat- 
ters of religion, mult be warily p:oceeded in. 


— 


F 5 © 
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wara, Swediſh.} Commonly ſomething 


Wa'kEFULNESS. 2. . [from wareful.] 
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WAR 

So rich a prize could not ſo evarily be fenced, but 
Mat Portugals, French, Engliſh, and now of late 
the Low Countrymen, have laid in their own barns 
part of the Spaniards harveſt, Heylyn. 
They ſearched diligently, and concluded wvarily. 
Spratt. 

It wil! concern a man to treat conſcience awfully 

and warily, by ſtill obſerving what it commands, 
but eſpecially what it forbids. South's Sermons, 
Wa'RINEss, #. . [from wary.] Cau- 
tion; prudent forethought ; timorous 


ſcrupulouſneſs, 
For your own conſcience he gives innocence, 
But for your fame a diſcreet wwarineſs. Donne. 
It will deſerve our ſpecial care and 2varineſs to de- 
liver our thoughts in this manner. Hammond. 
To determine what are little things in religion, 
great wwarineſs is to be uſed. Spratt's Sermons. 
The path was ſo very ſlippery, the ſhade ſo ex- 
ceeding gloomy, and the whole wood fo full of 
* echoes, that they were forced to march with the 
greateſt zvarineſs, circumſpeCion, and ſilence. 


Addiſen's Freeholder. | 


Moſt men have ſo much of il!-nature, or of 
evarineſs, as not to jooth the vanity of the ambi- 
tious man. Addiſon. 

J look upon it to be a moſt clear truth; and 

expreſled it with more warineſs and reſerve than 

was neceſſary. Atterbury. 

Wark. z. / [anciently uſed for ver; 
whence bu{wart.] Building. 

Thou findett fault where any 's to be found, 
And buildeſt ſtrong evark upon a weak ground. 

Spenſer. 
WA'RLIKE. adj. [war and lile.] 
1. Fit for war; diſpoſed to war. 

She uſing ſo ſtrange, and yet ſo well ſucceeding 
a temper, made her people by peace 2var/ike. Sidney. 

Old Siward with ten thouſand evarlike men, 
All ready at appoint, was ſetting forth. 

Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

When a warlite ſtate grows 1oft and effemi- 


nate, they may be ſure of a war. Bacon. 
O imprudent Gauls, | 

Relying on falſe hopes, thus to incenſe 
The <varlike Engliſh. Philips. 


2. Military ; relating to war. 
The great arch-angel from his evarlike toil 
- Surceas'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
WA'RLING. 2. /. {from way,] This word 
is I believe only found in the following 
adage, and ſeems to mean, one often 
- .quarrelled with. | 


Better be an old man's darling than a young 
man's ⁊varling. Camden's Remains. 


 Wa'RLOCK, * J. [wardlookr, Iſlandick, 
WA'RLUCK. 
an evil ſpirit. 
communicated by Mr, Wiſe.] 
witch; a wizzard. 

Warluck in Scotland is applied to a 
man whom the vulgar ſuppoſe to be con- 
verſant with ſpirits, as a woman who 
carries on the ſame commerce is called 
a witch: he is ſuppoſed to have the in- 

vulnerable quality which Dryden men- 
tions, who did not underſtand the word. 
He was no <var/uck, as the Scots commonly call 


This etymology was 
A male 


ſuch men, who they ſay are iron free or lead free. 


Dryden. 
WARM. adj. [warm, Gothick; peanm, 
Saxon; warm, Dutch.] | 
1. Not cold, though not hot ; heated to a 
ſmall degree. 
He firetched himſelf upon the child, and the 
Aeſh of the child waxed warm. 2 Kings, iv. 34+ 
Main ocean flow'd not idle, bub with Farm 
Prolifick humour ſoft ning all her globe. Milton. 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 


a charm ; penlogz, Saxon, | 


In ten degrees of mere indulgent ſkies. Addiſon. | 


WAR 

2. Zealous; ardent. | 
I never thought myſelf ſo warm in any party's 
cauſe as to deſerve their money. ope. 
Each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart. 


Scaliger in his poetics is very warm againſt it. 
Broome. 


3. Habitually paſſionate; ardent ; keen, 


4. Violent; furious; vehement. 
Welcome day-light; we ſhall have warm work 
on 't: 
The Moor will 'gage | 
His utmoſt forces on his next aſſault, 
To win a queen and kingdom. Dryd. Spaniſh Friar. 
5. Buſy in action; heated with action. 
I hate the ling' ring ſummons to attend, 
Death all at once would be a nobler end; 
Fate is unkind: methinks a general 
Should warm, and at the head of armies, fall. 


Dryden. 
6. Fanciful ; enthuſiaſtick. 

If there be a ſober and a wiſe man, what difte- 
rence will there be between his knowledge and that 
of the moſt extravagant fancy in the world? If 
there be any difference between them, the advantage 
will be on the <varm-headed man's fide, as having 
the more ideas, and the more lively. Locke. 

7. Vigorous ; ſprightly. 
Now evarmin youth, now with'ring in thy bloom, 
Loſt in a convent's ſolitary gloom. Pope. 
To Warm. wv. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To free from cold; to heat in a gentle 
degree. 

It ſhall be for a man to burn, for he ſhall take 

thereof and wvarm himſelf, Jaiab, xliv. 15. 
The mounted ſun 
Shot down direct his fervid rays, to warm 


Earth's inmoſt womb. Milton. 
Theſe ſoft fires, with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and ⁊ rm. Milton. 


2. To heat mentally ; to make vehement. 


The action of Homer being more full of vi- 
gour than that of Virgil, is more pleaſing to the 
reader: one warms you by degrees, the other ſets 
you on fire all at once, and never intermits his 
heat. | Dryden. 
To WARM. v.#. To grow leſs cold. 
There fhall not be a coal to evarm at, nor fire to 
fit before it, Iſaiah, xlvii. 14. 
WARMINOGPAN. z. /. [warm and pan. 
A covered braſs pan for warming a bed 
by means of hot coals. f 


WA'RMINGSTONE. z. /. [warm and fone. | 


To ſtones add the warming-/tone, dig- 

ged in Cornwall, which being well 

heated at the fire retains warmth a great 

while, and hath been found to give eaſe 

in the internal hzmorrhoids. Ray. 
WARMLY. adv. [from warm.] | 
1. With gentle heat. 


There the warming ſun firſt <varnly ſmote 
The open field. Milton, 


2. Eagerly ; ardently. 
Now I have two right honeſt wives 

One to Atrides I will ſend, 

And tother to my Trojan friend 

Each prince ſhall thus with honour have 

What both ſo evarmly ſeem to crave. Prior. 

The ancients expect you ſhould do them right in 
the account you intend to write of their characters: 
I hope you think more <varmly than ever of that 
deſign. Pope. 


WA'RMNESS, | 


1. Gentle heat. 
Then am I the priſoner, and his bed my gaol; 
from the loathed warmth whereof deliver me. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Cold plants have a quicker perception of qe heat 
of the ſun encreaſing than the hot herbs have; as 


£ 
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| a cold hind will ſooner find a little Warmth than 
an hot. . = Bacon's Natural Hie 

He vital virtue infus'd, and vital Warmth, . 

| TROY the fluid maſs, 2170 

ere kindly warmth their mounting juice ©. 

| ments ting Juice fer. 

To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents, Addiſen, 


2. Zeal ; paſſion ; fervour of mind. 


What warmth is there in your affection +. 
wards any of theſe princely cen that ns 0 : 
come ? 2 : | Sbateſpears, 

Our duties towards God and man we ſhould per 
form with that unfeigned integrity which belo;..c 
to chriſtian piety ; with that temper and ſobric., 
which becomes chriſtian prudence and ee 
| with that 2varmth and affection which agrees with 

chriſtian zeal. Spratt's Scrmars, 

Your opinion, that it is entirely to be neglected. 
would have been my own, had it been my wh 
caſe; but I felt more <varmh here than T did 
when firſt I ſaw his book againſt myſelf. Pte 

The beſt patriots, by ſeeing with what zug 

and zeal the ſmalleſt corruptions are defend ed, have 

been wearied into filence. 

3. Fancyulneſs ; enthuſiaſm, 
The fame warmth of head diſpoſes men to bath. 

Termp!-, 

To WARN. vv. a. pænnian, Saxon; war. 

nen, Dutch; warna, Swediſh ; warra, 

Iſlandick.] 

1. To caution againft any fault or dan. 
er; to give previous notice of ill. 
What, doit thou ſcorn me for my gentle chunt! 

And ſooth the devil that I avarn thee from? Sal. 

The hand can hardly lift up itſelf high enough 
to ſtrike, but it muſt be ſeen, ſo that it 27: 
while it threatens; but a falſe intidious tongue 
may whiſper alie ſo cloſe and low, that though you 
have ears to hear, yet you ſhall not hear. $:u6, 
Juturna wverrs the Daunian chief ä 
Of Lauſus' danger, urging ſwift relief. Drydiu. 
He had chidden the rebellious winds for obcy- 
ing the command of their uſurping maſter ; le 
had evarned them from the ſeas; he had beaten 
down the billows. Dryer. 
If we conſider the miſtakes in men's ditpute; 
and hotions, how great a part is owing to worde, 
and their uncertain or miſtaken fignitications ; 
this we are the more carefully to be warned ,, 
becauſe the arts of improving it have been made 
the buſineſs of men's ſtudy.  Lecks, 
The father, whilſt he <varn'd his erring fon, 
The ſad examples which he ought to ſhun 
Deſcrib'd. | Priv, 
When firſt young Maro ſung of kings and wars, 

Ere varning Pheebus touch'd his trembling cars, 

Perhaps he ſeem'd above the criticks law, 

And but from nature's fountains ſcorn'd to _ 

74 

2. To admoniſh of any duty to be perform- 

ed, or practice or place to be avoided or 


forſaken. 
Cornelius was warned from God, by n #1; 
angel, to ſend for thee. His, x. 22. 
3. To inform previouſly of good or bud. 
He wonders to what end you have ailemvicl 
Such troops of citizens to come to him, EE 
His grace not being warn'd thereof before. 
He charg'd the ſoldiers, with preventing cafe, 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 
Warn'd of th enſuing fight, and bade em hefe by 
war. | Dryden's Ani» 
Man, who knows not hearts, ſhould make ex- 
amples, | 
Which like a evarning-piece muſt be ſhot off, | 
To fright the reſt from crimes. Did. Spanijh Ila. 
4. Milton put no prepoſition before tue 
thing. | 
Our firſt parents had been ævarn 4 
The coming of their ſecret fae, and ſcap d : 
His mortal ſnare. Irons Paradiſe Li. 


WARNING. 2. / [from warn. 
1. Caution againſt faults os dangers; Pie” 


— 


Dayoan, 


| vious notice of ill, 100 
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7 will thank the Lord for giving > in 
5 pay 

He, groaning from the bottom of his breaſt, 

This warning in theſe mournful words * 

1 en. 

Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with 

crles, ; F 

Could ævarning make the world more juſt * ws 

den. 

You have fairer evarning than others who are 

unexpectedly cut off, and ſo have a better opportu- 

pity, as well as greater engagements, to provide for 

ur latter end. FA Wake. 

A truz and plain relation of my misfortunes may 

be oh uſe and warning to credulous maids, never to 

put too much truſt in deceitful men. 

Swift"s Story of the Injured Lady. 

2, Previous notice: in a ſenſe indifferent. 

Suppoſe he have a more leiſurely death, that 

{-rae diſeaſe give him «varnizg of its approach, yet 

erh aps he will not underſtand that evarning, but 

«ill Gill Hatter himſelf, as very often ſick people 

a0, with hopes of life to the laſt. © Duty of Man. 

Death called up an old man, and bade him come; 

the man excuſed himſelf, that it was a great jour- 

ney to take upon fo ſhort a warning. L*Eftrange. 

I ſaw, with ſome diſdain, more nonſenſe than 

either I, or as bad a poet, could have crammed into 


it at a month's æbarning; in which time it was | 


whoily written. Dryden. 

Wax p. z. . [peanp, Saxon; werp, Dutch. ] 
That order of thread in a thing woven 
that croſſes the woof. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or 
tranſverſe, as it is in the warp and the woof of 
texture, more inward or more outward, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

To WARP. wv. #. [peanpan, Saxon; wer- 
fer, Dutch, to throw; whence we ſome- 
times ſay, the work caſts.] 

1. To change from the true fituation by 
inteſtine motion ; to change the poſition 
of one part to another, 

This fellow will but join you together as they 
join wainſcot, then one of you will prove a ſhrunk 
pannel, and, like green timber, evarp. 
| Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

They clamp one piece of wood to the end of 
another piece, to keep it from caſting or . 


Meoxon's Mechanical Exerciſes.” 


2. To loſe its proper courſe or direction. 
a There 's our commiſſion 
From which we would not have you war. Shak. 
This is ſtrange | methinks 
My favour here begins to warp. Shakeſpeare. 
All atteſt this doCtrine, that the pope can give 
away the right of any ſovereign, if he ſhall never ſo 
little avarps Dryden. 
This we ſhould do as directly as may be, with as 
little ev.zrping and declenſion towards the creature 
as 1s poſſible, - | Norris. 
3. To turn, I know not well the meaning 
here, 
The potent rod 
Of Amram's ſon, in Egypt's evil day 
Wav'd round the coaſt, up xall'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locuſts, warping on the eaſtern wind, 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
To WaRP. wv. a. 
1. To contract; to ſhrivel. c 


2. To turn aſide from the true direction. 
This firft avow'd, nor folly zwarp'd my mind; 
Nor the frail texture of the female kind 
betray'd my virtue. 
Not foreign or domeſtick treachery 
Could coarp thy ſoul to their unjuſt decree. Dryd. 
A great argument of the goodneſs of his cauſe, 
which required in its defender zeal, to a degree of 
5 able to quarp the ſacred rule of the word of 
Od. 


Dryden. 


Locke. 


I have no private conſiderations to warp me in 
tas controverſy, ſince my firſt entering upon it. 


Addiſon. 


NS. 


WAR 

Not evarp'd by paſſion, aw'd by rumour 
Nor grave through pride, or gay through folly 3 

An equal mixture of good-humour, 
And ſenſible ſoft melancholy. Swift. 

A conſtant watchfulneſs againſt all thoſe preju- 

dices that might warp the judgment aſide from 
truth. | Watts. 

Ariftotle's moral, rhetorical, and political writ- 
ings, in which his excellent judgment is very little 
warped by logical ſubtleties, are far the moſt uſeful 
part of his philc ſophy. Beattie. 


3. It is uſed by Shake/Feare to expreſs the 


effect of froſt. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky ! 
Thou doſt not bite ſo nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters zvarpy 
Thy ſting is not ſo ſharp 
As friends remember'd not. 


Shakeſpeare's As you like it. | 


To WARRANT. v. z. [garantir, Fr.] 


1. To ſupport or maintain; to atteſt, 

She needed not diſdain any ſervice, though never 
ſo mean, which was qvarranted by the ſacred name 
of father. Sidney. 

He that readeth unto us the Scriptuyes delivereth 
all the myſteries of faith, and not any thing a- 
mongſt them all more than the mouth of the Lord 
doth warrant, Hooker. 

If this internal light be conformable to the prin- 
ciples of reaſon, or to the word of God, which is 
atteſted revelation, reaſon ⁊uvarrants it, and we may 
ſafely receive it for true. | Locke, 

2. To give authority. 3 | 

Now we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs 
Be like our 2varranted quarrel. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

How can any one warrant himſelf in the uſe 
of thoſe things againſt ſuch ſuſpicions, but in the 
truſt he has in the common honeſty and truth of 
men in general ? South. 

True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, 

That juſtice evarrants and that wiſdom guides 
All elſe is tow'ring frenzy and diſtraction. Addiſ. 
4. To exempt ; to privilege ; to ſecure. 

If my coming, whom, ſhe ſaid, he feared, as 
ſoon as he knew me by the armour, had not <var- 
ranted her from that near approaching cruelty. 


Sidney. | 


Theſe thoughts cannot, in this your lonelineſs, 
warrant you from ſuſpicion in others, nor defend 
you from melancholy in yourſelf, Sidney. 

I'll 2varrant him from drowning. Shak. Tempeſt 

En In a place 
Leſs warranted than this, or leſs ſecure, 
I cannot be, that I ſhould fear to change it. Milt. 
5. To declare upon ſurety. 
What a galled neck have we here! Look ye, 
mine 's as ſmooth as ſilk, I warrant ye. L'Eftr. 
The Moors king | 
Is ſafe enough, I warrant him for one. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
WARRANT. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. A writ conferring ſome right or autho- 
rity. 

Are you now going to diſpatch this deed ? 
We are, my lord, and come to have the warrant, 
That we may be admitted where he ig. 

Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

He ſent him a warrant for one thouſand pounds 
a year penſion for his life. 

2. A writ giving the officer 
power of caption. 

There was a damn'd defign, cries one, no doubt 
For <varrants are already ifſued out. 


3- A ſecure inviolable grant. 


of juſtice the 


His promiſe is our plain wvarrant, that in his 


name what we aſk we ſhall receives Hotker. 


4. A juſtiheatory commiſſion. 

Is this a warrant ſufficient for any man's con- 
ſcience to build ſuch proceedings upon, as have 
been and are put in uſe for the eſtabliſhment of that 
cauſe? - oh Hooker. 


Dryd. Juv. | 


- 


Clarendon. | 


L 


WAR | 
When at any time they either wilfully break any 


commandment, or . it, that is 
no warrant for us to do ſo likewiſe, MXettlewell, 


5. Atteſtation. 

The place of Paradiſe might be ſeen unto Mo- 
ſes, and unto the prophets who fucceeded him; 
both which I take for my warrant to guide me in 
this diſcovery. Raleigh. 

His wvarrant does the chriſtian faith defend; 
On that relying, all their quarrels end, er. 

The Jewith religion was yet in poſſeſſion; and 
therefore, that this might ſo enter as not to in- 

trude, it was to bring its warrant from the ſame 
hand of Omnipotence. South. 


6. Right; legality. Obſolete. 
I attach thee 
For an abuſer of the world, a practicer 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. 
: Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Therefore to horſe, 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But ſhift away: there's warrant in that theft, 
Which ſteals itfelf when there 's no mercy left. 
Shakeſpeare. 


WA'RRANTABLE. adj. [from warrant.] 


 Juſtifiable ; defenſible. 


To purchaſe a clear and wvarrantable body of 
truth, we muſt forget and part with much we 
know. | Browns 

His meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employment 
wwarrantable, his ſleep certain and refreſhing. 

South. 

If I can mend my condition by any warrantable 
induſtry, the way is fair and open; and that's a 
privilege every reaſonable creature has in his com- 
miſſion. L'Eſtrange. 


WA'RRANTABLENESS. 2. . [from war-- 


rantable.) Juſtifiableneſs. 

By the foil thereof you may 
my deſire to you, and the 4varrantableneſs of your 
favour to me, Sidney. 


WARRANTABLY. adv, [from warrant- 
able.) Juſtifiably. F 

The faith which God requires is only this, that 

he will certainly reward all thoſe that believe in 

him, and obey his commandments ; but for the 

particular application of this faith to ourſelves, 


evarrantably have it, than what is founded upon 
the ſerious conſideration of our own performances. 
Male. 
Wa RRAN TER. 2. . [from warrant,] 
1. One who gives authority. 
2. One who gives ſecurity. 


WARRANT ISE. 2. /. | warrantiſo, law 


Latin; from warrant.] Authority; ſe- 
curity. | 
There 's none protector of the realm but I: 


Break up the gates, I'll be your evarrentiſe. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
WARRANTY. z. / [warrantia, law La- 
tin; garantie, garant, French. ] ; 
1. [In the common law.] A promiſe made 
in a deed by one man unto another, for 
himſelf and his heirs, to ſecure him and 
his heirs againſt all men, for the enjoy- 
ing of any thing agreed of 
them. | 
2. Authority; juſtificatory mandate. 
Her obſequies have been ſo far enlarg'd 2 
As we have warranty: her death was doubtful; 
And, but that gieat command o' erſways the order, 
She ſhould in ground unſanctify'd have lodg'd 
Till the laſt trump. * Shakeſpeare, 
In the uſe of thoſe epithets we have the <oar-. 
ranty and conſent of all the churches, fince they 
ever had a liturgy. ay 
If they diſobey any precept, that is no excuſe to 
us, nor gives us any *varranty, for company's ſake, 
to diſobey likewiſe, C.ertlexvell. 


3. Security. 


ſee the nobleneſs of 


that deſerves no more of our aſſent, nor can indeed 
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3. Security. 458 
- Every one cannot diſtin 
mixed filver: thoſe who have had the care and 
government of politick ſocieties, introduced coin- 
. age as a remedy; the ſtamp was a warranty of 
the puvlick, that under fuch a denomination they 
mould receive a piece of ſuch a weight and fine- 
. neſs. be Locke, 
To WaRRA'Y. v. a. [from war ; or from 
guerrgyer, old French.) To make war 
upon. A word very elegant and ex- 
preſſive, though obſolete. 
But Ebranc ſalved both their infancies 
With noble deeds, and 2varray'd on Brunchild 
In Hainault, where yet of his victories 
Brave monuments remain, which yet that land 
envys. Spenſer. 
Of theſe a mighty people ſhortly grew, 
And puiſſant kings, which all the world warraid, 
And to themſelves all nations did ſubdue, Spenſer. 
This continual, cruel, civil war, 
The which myſelf againſt myſelf do make, 
Whilſt my weak powers of paſſions warraid are, 
No {kill can ſtint, nor reaſon can aſlake. Spenſer. 
Six years were run ſince firſt in martial guile 
The chriſtian lords warraid the eaſtern land. 
Fairfax. 
Warne. adj, [ pep, Saxon. ] Worle. 
Obſolete. 
3 ay the world is warre than it wont, 
All fr her ſhepherds is beaſtly and bloont: 
Others ſaine, but how truly I note, 
All for they holden ſhame of their cote. 
Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
WARREN. 2. /. [waerande, Dutch; gue- 
renne, Fr.] A kind of park for rabbits. 
I found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a 
warren. Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 
The coney convenes a whole warren, tells her 
ftory, and adviſes upon a revenge. L'Eſtrange. 
Men ſhould ſet ſnares in their wwarrens to catch 
polecats and foxes. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
WaA'RRENER. z. from warren.] The 


keeper of a warren. 
Wa'kRIANGLE. 2. J. ¶lanio.] A hawk. 
Ainſworth, 
Wa'rrIoOuR. 2. from war.] A ſol- 
dier; a military man. 
T came from Corinth, 


Brought to this town moſt by that famous evarriour, | 


Duke Menaphon. Shakeſp. Camedy of Errours, 
Fierce hery zwarricurs fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
J fing the wverriour and his mighty deeds, 
Lauderdale. 
The 2warriou? horſes tied in order fed. 
Drzden's E neid. 
The mute walls relate the ⁊uarrioar s fame, 
And Trojan chiefs the I yrians pity claim. 
| Dryden's ZErcid. 
Camilla led her troops, a wverriour dame; 
Undred to ſpinning, in the Icom unkill'd, 
Sbe choſe the nobler Pallas of the field. 
: Drydens Fineid. 
Deſire of praiſe firſtbroxe the patriot's reſt, 
And made a bulwars of the evarrieur's breaſt. 
Young. 


WART. ». / [pzant, Sax. wwerte, Dutch. ] 
1. A corneous excreſcence ; a ſmall pro- 


tuberance on the fleſh. 
If thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Afillions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againſt the burning ſun, _. 
Oſſa like a wart. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
In old ſtatues of ſtone, which have been put in 
 ecllars, the feet of them being bound with leaden 
| bands, there it appeared the lead did ſwell, inſo- 
much as it hanged upon the ſtone like warts. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Like vile ſtones lying in ſaffron'd tin, 


3 - 
iſh between fine and | 


WAS 


e e wart mic eiticg « 
| likeneſs to the face, are not to be omitted. K 


2. A protuberance of trees. 
Malpighi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which 
he comprehends all preternatural and morboſe tu- 


evarts, tumours, and excreſcences, where any in- 
ſects are found, are excited or raiſed up by ſome 
venenoſe liquors, which with their eggs ſuch in- 
ſes ſhed; or boring with their terebræ, inſtil into 
the very pulp of ſuch buds. Ray on the Creation. 

WAR TOR Tr. 7. / [wart and wort ; ver- 
rucaria, Latin. purge. Ainſworth. 

Wa'RTY. adj, [from wart.] Grown over 
with warts. 

Wa'rwoRN. adj. [war and worn, ] Worn 


with war. | 
Their geſture ſad, 
Inveſt in lank lean cheeks and 2var<vorn coats, 
Preſented them unto the gazing moon | 
So many horrid ghoſtss Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Wa'ky. adj. [pen, Saxon.] Cautious ; 
ſcrupulous ; timorouſly prudent. 
He is above, and we upon earth; and therefore 
it behoveth our words to be zvary and few. ke: 
Leontius, their biſhop, although an enemy to the 
better part, yet vary and ſubtle, as all the heads 
of the Arians faction were, could at no time be 
plainly heard to uſe either form. Hooker. 
Good cauſe he had to haſten thence away; 
For on a day his wary dwarf had ſpy'd, 
Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay 
Of captive wretched thrals, that wailed night and 
day. Spenſer. 
Each thing feigned ought more Cary be. Spenſ. 
Each warns a varier carriage in the thing, 
Left blind preſumption work their ruining. Daniel. 
Others grow vary in their praiſes of one, who 
ſets too great a value on them, leſt they ſhould 
raiſe him too high in his own imagination. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
Was. The preterite of 7% BE. | 
Enoch walked with God, and vas not; for God 
took him. | Geneſis, v. 24. 
To WASH. v. a. [papcan, Saxon; waſ/- 
chen, Dutch. ] 


1. To cleanſe by ablution. 
How fain, like Pilate, would I waſh my hands 
Of this moſt grievous guilty murtner done! 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Look how ſhe rubs her hands. 
It is an accuſtom'd action with her to ſeem 
thus waſhing her hands. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
N aſb me throughiy from mine iniquity, and 
cleanſe me from my ſin. Pſalm li. 2. 
Thou didſt æaſb thy ſelf. Ex. xxiii. 40. 
2. To moiſten; to wet: as, the rain waſhes 
the flowers; the ſea waſhe: many iſlands. 


3. To affect by ablution, 
Be baptized, and waſh away thy fins. 
Acts, xxil. 16. 
Sins of irreligion muſt ſtill be ſo accounted for, 
as to crave pardon, and be waſhed off by repent- 
ances Taylor. 
Recollect the things you have heard, that they 
may not be ⁊vaſbed all away from the mind by a 
torrent of other enzagements. 
Watts's Imfr-wvenent of the Mind. 
4. To colour by waſhing. | 
To waſh over a coarſe or inſignificant meaning, 
is to counterfeit nature's coin. Collier of the Aſpect. 
Shall poeſy, like law, turn wrong to right, 
And dedications waſh an /Ethiop white? Young. 
To Was H. v. 2. ö 
1. To perform the act of ablution. 
I will go waſh; bo, 
And, when my face is fair, you ſhall perceive 
Whether I bluſh or no. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Waſp, and be clean. 2 Kings, v. 13. 
et each becalm his troubled breaſt, 
Maſb and partake ſerene the friendly feaſt. 


— —: 


: 2. To cleanſe clothes. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. | 


| 


Or wartz, or weals, it hangs upon her Kin. Dun 
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Pope's Ocho f 
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mours of plants, doth demonſtrate that all ſuch | 
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1 3 and ſcour, 355 
ial virtue; for then ſn 
and ſcoured, Sbak. Tue Gent. of "ov 
Wasn. 1. /, [from the verb.] : 
1. Alluvion ; any thing collected by water 
The ci of paſtures, fields, commons ſoy: 
roads, where rainwater hath a long time ſertleg i 
of great advantage to all land, Mortimer Hub, 
2. A bog; & marſh; a fen; a quagmire, 
Full thirty times hath Phœbus' car gone roy 4 
Neptune's ſalt ⁊uaſb, and Tellus“ orbed ground, 
. The beſt part of my power Wa. 
Were in the waſhes all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. Shak, K. Febn 
. * — or coſmetick lotion. ; 
ry whether children may not h 
to make their teeth better * * N 
Bacon's Natural Hiſt; 
They paint and patch their Sette 
Of intellectual compleQions, 
And daub their tempers o'er with waſher 
As artificial as their faces. Hudibra: 
He tried all manner of vaſhes to bring him to 
a better complexion; but there was no good to be 
* 'Eftran e. 
None are welcome to ſuch, but thoſe who lpea!; 
paint and waſh; for that is the thing they love; 
and no wonder, ſince it is the thing they need. 
South's Sernrer:. 
To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in ſhow'rs, 
A brighter voſh. ' Pope's Rape of the Loc. 
Here gallypots and vials plac'd, 
Some fill'd with <vaſhes, ſome with paſte, Swift. 
4. A ſuperficial ſtain or colour. 
Imagination ſtamps ſignification upon his face, 
and tells the people he is to go for ſo much, wha 
oftentimes being deceived by the waſh, never exa- 
mine the metal, but take him upon content. Collier. 


5. The feed of hogs gathered from waſlicd 
diſhes, = 
The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer-fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like 2vafh, and makes his 
trough 
In your embowell'd boſoms. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
6. The act of waſhing the clothes of a fa- 
mily ; the linen waſhed at once, 
WA'SHBALL. 2. /; [waſh and ball.) Ball 
made of ſoap. 
I aſked a poor man how he did; he ſaid he was 
like a waſhball, always in decay, Swift, 
Wa"sHER. 7. /. [from waſh.) One that 
waſhes, | 
Quickly is his laundreſs, his <vaſher, and his 
wringer. Shakeſpeare. 
Wasn Or. 2. /. [waſh and pot.] A veſſel 
in which any thing is waſhed. 
Behold ſev'n comely blooming youths appear, 
And in their hands ſev'n golden waſ/pots bear. 


Convieys 
Wa'sny. adj. | from waſh. ] 
1. Watry; damp. 


On the <vaſhy ouze deep channels wore, 


Eaſy, ere God had bid the ground be dry. Min, 


2. Weak ; not ſolid. 
A poliſh of clearnefs, evenly and ſmoothly ſpread, 
not over thin and <vafþy, but of a pretty ſolid con- 
ſiſtence. W:ttons 
WASP. ». , [peapp, Saxon; ve/þa, La- 
tin; greſpe, French.) A briſk ſtinging 
inſeR, in form reſembling a bee. 
More waſps, that buz about his nol? 
Will make this ſting the ſooner. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
Why, what a waſp-tongued and impatient 
Art thou, to break into this woman's mood, 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own * 
| Shake{peare's Henry IV. 
Encount'ring with a 204, 


He in his arms the fly doth * i 0 


> { 


"Sy 


Wa'sprtHe 297. [from waſp.) ; Peeviſh ; 


malignant; irritable ; jrraſcible, 
Il uſe you for my laughter, 
When you are ævaſpiſb. 
Come, you waſp, you are too angry, 
If I be <vaſpiſh, beſt beware my ſting. Shakeſp. 
By the ſtern brow and waſpiſb action, . 
Which the did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenour. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
The taylor's wife was only a good hearty ſhrew, 
under the impotency of an unruly 2vaſpiſh humour: 
ſhe would have her will. L* Eftrange. 
Upon this groſs miſtake the poor wwaſpiſh crea- 
ture runs on for many leaves. Stilling fleet, 
Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, 2va/Þ)/>, wrong-head, rhiming * 
. |; ohe. 
Wa'sPISHLY. adv. [from waſþiſh.] Pee- 
viſhly. | : 
Wa'spIsHNESS. 2. . [ from Wap. 


peeviſhneſs; irritability. 


Wa'ssail. 2. J. [ from pap hol, your 
health, Saxon. ] | | 

1. A liquor made of apples, ſugar, and 
ale, anciently much uſed by Engliſh 
goodfellows. 


2. A drunken bout. | 
The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouſe, 
Keeps 2vaſſail, and the (wagg'ring upſpring reels. 
Shakeſpeare. 
z. A merry ſong. | Ainſworth, 
Wa'ssAILEK. 2. J. [from waſſail.] A 


toper ; a drunkard. | 
I'm loth to meet the rudeneſs and ſwill'd inſolence 
Of ſuch late waſſailers. | Milton. 
Wasr. The ſecond perſon of was, from 
To be. | 
To WASTE. v. a. [ apepean, Saxon; 
weſten, Dutch; guaſtare, Italian; vaſ- 
tare, Latin. ] | 
1. To diminiſh, 
The fire that mounts the liquor till't run o'er, 
Seeming t' augment it, waſtes it. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
Could ſighs furniſh new breath, or draw life and 
ſpirits from the <vaſting of yours, your friends 
would encourage your paſſion. Temple. 
The patient is much waſted and enfeebled; and 
he is the more ſo, becauſe in this confined ſtate of 


the diſtemper there is generally a great dejection of 
appetites h Blackmore. 


2. To deſtroy uſeleſsly, wantonly, and 


luxuriouſly ; to ſquander. 
The people's praying after the miniſter, they 
ſay, ⁊vaſteth time. Hooker. 
There muſt be providence uſed, that our ſhip 
timber be not waſted. | Bacon. 
No ways and means their cabinet employ, 
But their dark hours they ⁊baſte in barren joy. 
Garth. 


3. To deſtroy ; to deſolate. 
He only their proviſions waſtes and burns. 
| Danicl. 
Peace to corrupt, no leſs than war to vaſe. 
Milton, 
Firſt vegetive, then feels, and reaſons laſt ; 
Rich of three ſouls, and lives all three to ce. 


Dryden. 
The Tyber 
Inſults our walls, and zbaſtes our fruitful grounds, 
Dryden. 
Now <vaſting years my former ſtrength confound, 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground; 
Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Br:eme. 
Ao wear out. 
Here condemn'd | 
To waſte eternal days in woe and pain. Milton. 
5, To ſpend; to conſume, 
O were I able 


Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. | 


- 


| 


To waſte it all myſelf, and leave you none! Mitt. | 


0L, II. 


& WAS 
To Ware, v. 2. To dwindle to be in 


a ſtate of conſumption. 
Man dieth and evofteth away. Job, xiv. 10. 
Their thoughts are thoughts of Iniquity; wvaſt- 
ing and deſtruction are in their paths. Ja. Iix. 7. 
The latter watch of waſting night, 
And ſetting ſtars, to kindly ſleep invite. Dryden. 
WasTE. adi. [from the verb.] 
1. Deſtroyed; ruined. 
The Sophi leaves all æwaſte in his retreat. Milt. 


The multiplication and obſtinacy of diſputes, |. 


which have ſo laid 2vaſte the intellectual world, is 
owing to nothing more than to the ill uſe of words, 
Locke. 

When thus the gather'd ſtorms of wretched love, 
In my ſwoln boſom, with long war had ſtrove, 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waſte, 
And ſcatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt, 

2, Deſolate; uncultivated. 

There be very 2vaſte countries and wilderneſſes; 
but we find not mention whether any do inhabit 
there. | i Abbot. 

He found him in a deſert land, and in the vaſe 
howling wilderneſs. Deut. xxxii. 10. 

3. Superfluous; exuberant; loſt for want 
of occupiers. 

Quite ſurcharg'd with her own weight, 
And ftrangled with her <vaſte fertility. Milton, 

4. Worthleſs; that of which none but vile 
uſes can be made: as, waſte wood. 

5. That of which no account is taken, or 
value found. 

It may be publiſhed as well as printed, that ſo 
much ſkill in Hebrew derivations may not lie for 
Taſte paper. | | Dryden. 

WasrTE. z./. [from the verb.] 
1. Wanton or luxurious deſtruction; the 


act of ſquandering. 

Freedom who loves, muſt firſt be wiſe and good; 
But from that mark how far they rove we ſee, 
For all this zvaſie of wealth, and loſs of blood. 

Milton. 

So fooliſh and laviſh are we, that too often we 
uſe ſome words in mere <vaſte, and have no ideas 
for them. | Watts. 

2. Conſumption; loſs. 

Reaſons induce us to think it a good work, 
which they, in their care for well beſtowing of 
time, account ale. Hecker. 

Thin air is better pierced, but thick air pre- 
ſerveth the ſound better from ⁊vaſte. 


Prior. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


It was providently deſigned to repair the <vafte 
daily made by the frequent attrition in maſtication. 
| Ray on the Creation, 
3. Uſeleſs expence. 

But youth, the periſhing good, runs on too faſt, 

And unenjoy'd it ſpends itſelf to wvaſte ; 

Few know the uſe of life before *tis paſt. Dryden. 

Secure the workings of your ſoul from running 
to xvaſle, and even your looſer moments will turn 
to happy account. Watts. 
4. Deſolate or uncultivated ground. 
See the man, who ſpacious regions gave 
A waſte for beaſts, himſelf denied a grave. Pope. 
Land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no 
improvement of paſturage, tillage, or planting, is 
called vaſte, | : ocke. 
5. Ground, place, or ſpace unoccupied. 
Litted aloft, he *gan to mount up higher, 
And, like freſh eagle, made his hardy flight 
Thro' all that great wide waſte, yet wanting light. 
Spenſer, 
'Theſe gentlemen, on their watch, 
In the dead auaſte and middle of the night, 
Had been thus encountred. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Forty days Elijah, without tood, 
Wander'd this barren waſtes Milton's Par. Reg. 
Lords of the world's great waſte, the ocean, we 
Whole foreſts ſend ta reign upon the ſea, Waller. 
From that dire deluge, through the wat' ry waſte, 
Such length of years, ſuch various perils paſt. 


Dryden. | 


| 


WATCH. . . [pzcce, Saxon. ] 


] 


WAT 
Thee ! purſue, oh great ill-fated youth! 
Through all the diſmal <vaſtc of gloomy death. 
: : 3 . Smith 
6. Region ruined and deſerted. 


All the leafy nation finks at laſt, 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the evaſts. 


2 Dryden's neid. 
7. Miſchief; deſtruction. 

The ſpirit of wantonnels is, ſare, ſcared out of 
him: if the devil have him not in fee-ſimple, he 
will never, I think, in the way of evafte, attempt 
us again. h Shakeſpeare, 


8. [A law term.) Deſtruction of wood or 
other products of land. 


You are but tenant for life, and ſhall make no 
waſte, Shadwell, 
Wa'STEFUL, adj, [waſte and full.] 
1. Deſtructive; ruinous. 
The folly of man f 
Let in theſe wvatefil furies. Milton's Par. Lofts 
2. Wantonly or diſſolutely conſumptive. 
To ſmooth che ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnith, 
Is zvaſteful and ridiculous exceſs. Shak. K. Jahn. 
In ſuch cafes they ſet them off more with wit 
and activity, than with coſtly and. evaftefu! ex- 
pences. Bacon. 
3. Laviſh; prodigal ; luxuriantly liberal, 
How has kind heaven adorn'd the happy land, 
And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand! 


Addiſon. | 


4. Deſolate; uncultivated ; unoccnpied. 
In wilderneſs and 2caffu! deiarts ſtray'd, 
To ſeek her knight. SP penſer. 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, 2wfteful, wild. Milt. 
Wa'sTEFULLY. adv. | from waſteful. ] 
With vain and diſſolute conſumption. 
Never any man would think our labour miſ- 
ſpent, or the time vafteflly conſumed, Hooker. 
To her new-made favourite, Morat, 
Her laviſh hand is 2vaftefully profuſe. 
| Dryden's Aurengzebe, 
Wa"'sTEFULNESS. z. . [from wwaſteful.] 
Prodigality. 
WAa'sTENESS, n./. 


tion ; ſolitude. 
She, of nought afraid, 
Through woods and waſtene/s wide him daily 
ſought. Spenſer. 
That day is a day of wrath, a day of evaſteneſs. 
Zeph. i. 15. 


[from waffe.] Deſola- 


Wa'sTER. 2. /. {from waſte.] One that 


conſumes diſſolutely and extravagantly; 
a ſquanderer ; vain conſumer. 
Divers Roman knights, 
The profuſe evajers of their patrimonies, 
So threaten'd with their debts, as they will now 
Run any deſperate fortune. Ben Fonſon's Catiline, 
Plenty in their own keeping makes them wanton 
and careleſs, and teaches them to be ſquanderers 
and waſters. Locle. 
Upon cards and dice never learn any play, and ſo 
be incapacitated for thoſe encroaching vers of 
uſeful time. Locke. 
Sconces are great ⁊baſters of candles. Soft. 


WA'STREL. 2. J. [from waſte. | | 
Their works, both ſtream and load, lie in ſeveral 

or in waſtrell, that is, in incloſed grounds or in 
COMMONS» Carexo. 


1. Forbearance of ſleep. 
2. Attendance without ſleep, 
All the long night their mournful watch they 
keep 
And all the day ſtand round the tomb and weep. 
Aadiſon. 


3. Attention; cloſe obſervation. 


In my ſchool days, when J had loſt one ſhaft, 

I ſhot his fellow, of the ſelf-ſame flight, 

The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed qparch, 
| 3 P 
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WAT 
To find the other forth; by vent ring both, 
I oft found both. FShakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


4. Guard; vigilant keep. 
Still, when ſhe ſlept, he kept 
ward. 
Hie thee to thy charge; 

Uſe careful watch, chuſe truſty centinels. 
HSbateſpears': Richard III. 
Love can find entrance not only into an open 
heart, but alſo into a heart well fortified, if vatch 
be not well kept. Bacon. 


5. Watchmen; men ſet to guard. It is 


uſed in a collective ſenſe. 
Before her gate high God did ſweat ordain, 
And wakeful watches, ever to abide. Spenſer, 
Such ſtand in narrow lanes, 
And heat our watch, and rob our paticngers. Shak. 
The ports he did ſhut up, or at leaſt kept a 
wach on them, that none ſhould paſs to or fro that 
was ſuſpected. Bacon. 
When by God's mercy in Chriit, apprehended 
by faith, our hearts ſhall be purified, then to ſet 
evatch and ward over them, and to keep them with 
all diligence. | Perkins. 
The towers of heaven are fill'd 
With armed watch, that render all acceſs 
Impregnable. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
An abſurdity our Saviour accounted it for the 
blind to lead the blind, and to put him that cannot 
ſee to the office of a ⁊vateh. South's Sermons, 


6. Place where a guard 1s ſet. 
| He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


7. Poſt or office of a watchman. 
As I did ſtand my evatch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 


$. A period of the night. | 
Your fair daughter, 
At this odd, even, and dull vatch o' th* night, 
Is now tranſported with a gondelier | 
'To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
All night he will purſue ; but his approach 
Darkneſs defends between, till morning watch. 
Milton, 


both watch and 
Spenſer. 


The latter watch of waſting night, 
And ſetting ſtars, to kindly ſleep invite. 
Dryden's ZEncid, 
9. A pocket clock; a ſmall clock moved 
by a ſpring. 

A batch, beſides the hour of the day, gives the 
day of the month, and the place of the ſun in the 
zodiack, Hale. 

On the theatre we are confined to time; and 
though we talk not by the hour-glaſs, yet the 
watch often drawn out of the pocket, warns the 


Actors that their audience is weary. Dryden. 
That Chloe may be ſerv'd in ſtate, 
The hours muſt at her toilet wait; 
Whilſt all the reaſoning fools below 
Wonder their <vatchecs go ſo flow. Prior. 


To WaTCH. v. z. [pacian, Saxon.] 


1. Not to ſleep; to wake. 
1 have two nights ⁊vateb'd with you; but can 
perceive no truth in your report. Shateſp. Macbeth, 
Matching care will not let a man ſlumber, as a 
ſore diſeaſe breaketh ſleep. Ecclus. xxxi. 2. 
Sleep, liſt'ning to thee, will zvatch. Milton. 


2. To keep guard. 


I will zvatch over them for evil, and not for good. 
Fer. xliv. 


In our watching we have watched for a nation 
that could not fave us. Lam. iv. 17. 
He gave ſignal to the minifter that quatch'd. 
+ Milton. 
3. To look with expectation. 
My ſoul waiteth for the Lord, more than they 
that watch for the morning. Palm cxxx. 6. 
Jo be attentive ; to be vigilant. 


Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions. 
2 Tim. iv. 5 


"WAT 
| 5. To be cautiouſly obſervant, 
impartially. _ Taylor. 
6. To be infidiouſly attentive. 
He ſomewhere nigh at hand i 
Watches, no doubt, with grecdy hope to find 
His with and beſt advantage us aſunder, 
Hopeleſs to circumvent us join'd. 
To WATCH, v. a. 
1. To guard; to have in keep. 


Flaming miniſters evatch and tend their charge. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


2. To obſerve in ambuſh. 
Saul ſent meflengers unto David's houſe to 
evatch him, and to lay him. 1 Sam. xix. 11. 
He is bold, and lies near the top of the water, 
evatching the motion of any water-rat that ſwims 
betwixt him and the ſky. Welton. 
They under rocks their food 


In jointed armour 20atch. Milton. 
3. To tend. 
Paris «va! hed the flocks in the groves of Ida. 
| Broome, 


vent. 


WA'TCHER, 7. J. from watch.] 
1. One who ſits up; one who does not go 


to ſleep. 

Get on your night-gown, leſt occaſion call us, 
And ſhew us to be wwatcherss Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
2. Diligent overlooker or obſerver. 

Love hath chas'd fleep from my enthralled eyes, 

And made them evatcbers of mine own heart's ſor- 
| row. | Shakeſpeare. 

It is obſerved by thoſe that are more attentive 
evatchers of the works of nature. More. 


WA'TCHET. adj. [pæced, Saxon, weak. 


Skinner.] Blue; pale blue, 
Whom midſt the Alps do hanging throats ſur- 
ri»2? 
| Who ſtares in Germany at vatchet eyes? 
: Dryden's Juvenal. 
Wa'TCHFUL. adj. [watch and full.] Vi- 
gilant ; attentive ; cautious ; nicely ob- 
ſervant. It has / before the thing to 
be regulated, and again/# before the 
thing to be avoided. | 
Call home our exil'd friends, 
That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Be watchful, and ſtrengthen the things ready to 
die. Rew, iii. 
Nodding a while, and evatchful of his blow, 
He fell; and falling cruſh'd th* ungrateful nymph 
| below. | | Dryden. 
Readers ſhould not lay by that caution which 
becomes a fincere purſuit of truth, and ſhould make 
them always evatchful againſt whatever might con- 
ceal or miſrepreſent it. Lecke. 
Be <varchful of their behaviour, and as ready to 
require of them an exact obſervance of the duties 
of Chriſtianity, as of the duties of their ſervants. 
| Law. 
Wa"TCHFULLY. adv. [from watchful.] 
Vigilantly ; cautiouſly ; attentively ; 
with cautious obſervation ; heedfully. 


veſſels of ſeveral ſizes, ſome ſuch things may be 
diſcovered. | Boyle. 
WA'TCHFULNESS. 2. / [from watch/wl.] 
1. Vigilance ; heed ; ſuſpicious attention; 
cautious regard ; diligent obſervation. 
The experience of our own frailties, and the con- 
ſideration of the evarchfulneſs of the tempter, diſ- 
courage us. ; Hammond. 
Love, fantaſtick pow'r! that is afraid 
To ſtir abroad till æwatchfulneſs be laid, 
Undaunted then o'er cliffs and valleys ſtrays, 


And leads his vot'ries ſafe through pathleſs ways. 
| : Prior. 


Watch over thyſelt, counſel thyſelf, judge thyſelf 


If this experiment were very vatchfully tried in | 


. 
4 


4 


4 To obſerve, in order to detect or pre- 


— 


LT” 


Wa'TCHWORD. 2. / [watch and a. 


WA'TER. 2. /. [waeter, Dutch; pate}, 


1. Sir Iſaac Newton defines water, when 


Huſbands are counſelled not to truſt too much $ 


WT 
to their wives owning the doctrine of 5 


conjugal fidelity, and ſo to 
fuineſs over their manners. neglect a ue watch. 
Prejudices are cured by a conſtant j _ 


watchſuineſs over our paſſions, 


that 
interpoſe when we are called at they may never 


to paſs a judgment. 


By a folicitous evatchfulneſs about one's wig / 


our, inſtead of being mended, it will be conſtrained 


2. Inability to ſleep. wa 
Watchfulneſs, ſometimes called a coma vipil 
often precedes too great ſſeepineis. Arbuth, n Dit 
Wa"TCHHOUSE. 2. . [watch and 2 
Place where the watch is ſet. 4 
Where ftatucs breath'd, the works of Phidias 
Fe hands, : 125 
wooden pump or lonely wwatebbonſe ſtandg. Gn 
Wa'TCHING. 2. /;, [from watch. 2 
bility to fleep. | | : 
The bullet, not having been extracted, oecaſſon 
ed great pain and watchings. Wiſeman's Surgery, 
Wa TCHMAKER. 2. / [watch and nale 
One whoſe trade is to make watches or 
pocket clocks. ; 
Smithing comprehends all trades which ufs 
forge or file, from the anchorſmith to the watch. 
maker ; they all uſing the ſame tools, though of 
ſeveral ſizes, | OXiTs 
WA'TCHMAN. 2. . ¶ watch and man.] 


Guard ; ſentinel; one ſet to keep ward, 
On the top of all I do eſpy 
The vatchman waiting, tydings glad to hear, 
Fay Quin, 
Turn him into London ſtreets, that = — 
men might carry him before a juſtice. Bacon. 
Drunkenneſs calls off the wwatchmer from their 
towers; and then all evils that proceed from a 
looſe heart, an untied tongue, and a diſſolute ſpirit, 
we put upon its account. Taylor. 
Our awatchmen from the tow'rs, with longing eyes, 
Expect his ſwift arrival. Dryden s Spaniſh Friar, 
The melancholy tone of a watchman at mid- 
night. Swift, 
Wa'rTCHTOWER. z. . [watch and tower, ] 
Tower on which a ſentinel was placed 


for the ſake of proſpet, | 
In the day-time the fitteth in a vatchtowwer, and 
flieth moſt by night. Baccx. 

Up unto the evatchtcavey get, 

And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies, 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And ſinging ſtartle the dull night 

From his evatchterver in the ſkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. Midler. 
The ſenſes in the head, as ſentinels in a <vatch- 
tezver, convey to the ſoul the impreſſions of exter- 
nal objects. | Ray, 


Derne. 


The word given to the ſentinels to know 


their friends. 

All have their ears upright, waiting when the 
evatchiword ſhall come, that they ſhould all ariſc 
into rebellion. | Fperſer. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight, Matter 
Shallow. 

That we have, fir John: our «vatchword, hem 
bah, Shakeſpeare, 
A quatchaword every minute of the night goeth 
about the walls, to teſtify their vigilancy. Sandys. 
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pure, to be a very fluid ſalt, volatile, 
Let Ned 


and void of all ſavour or taſte ; and it 
ſeems to conſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, 
porous, ſpherical particles, of equal di- 
ameters, and of equal ſ pecifick gravities, 
as Dr. Cheyne obſerves; and alſo that 
there are between them ſpaces ſo large, 


and ranged in ſuch a manner, as to be 
3 | pervious 
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lows by 
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Panteth 

Deep 7 
fours, 


WAT 


pervious ON all ſides. Their ſmoothneſs 


counts for their ſliding eafily over one 
another's ſurfaces; their ſphericity keeps 


them alſo from touching one another in 


more points than one; and by both theſe 
their friction in ſliding over one ano- 
ther is rendered the leaſt poſſible. Their 
hardneſs accounts for the incompreſſibi- 
ity of water, when it is free from the 
intermixture of air. The roſity of 
water is ſo very great, that there is at 
ſeat forty times as much ſpace as mat- 
ter in it; for water is nineteen times 
ſpecifically lighter than gold, and con- 
ſequently rarer in the ſame proportion. 

a UIRCY. 

My mildneſs hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 

My mercy dry'd their evater-flowing tears. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Your water is a ſore decayer of your whorſon 
dead bod. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


The ſxeet manner of it forc'd 
Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ſtopp*d, 
But I had not ſo much of man in me; 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Men's evil manners live in brats, their virtues 
We write in evatere Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Thoſe healths will make thee and thy ſtate look 
il, Timon: here 's that which is too weak to be 
2 ſinner, honeſt 2water, which ne'er left man i th* 
mire. | Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal 
Auids and ſolids z for a dry bone, diſtilled, afford) 
a great quantity of infipid water: therefore water 
ſeems to be proper drink for every animal. 

% Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. The ſea, * | 


Travel by land or by water. Common Prayer. 

By cvater they found the ſea, weſtward from 
Peru, always very calm. | 

Abbet's Deſcription of the World. 
4. Urine, - '# 
If thou could, doctor, caſt 
The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 
And purge it to a tound and priſtine health, 
L would applaud thee, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Go to bed, after you have made water. Swift. 
. To ho/d W TER. To be found ; to be 
tight. From a veſſel that will not leak. 

A good Chriſtian and an honeſt man mult be all 
of a piece, and inequalities of proceeding will never 
bad rater. L'Eſtrange. 
. It is uſed for the luſtre of a diamond. 

Tis a good form, | 
And rich: here is a vater, look ye! 

: Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Warr is much uſed in compoſition for 
things made with water, being in avater, 
or growing in water. 

She might, ſee the ſame <vater-ſpaniel, which 
before had hunted, come and fetch away one of 
Philoclea's gloves, whoſe fine proportion ſhewed 
well what a dainty gueſt was wont there to be 
lodged, | Sidney. 

Oh that I were a mockery king of ſnow, 
Standing before the ſun of Bolingbroke, 

And melt myſelf away in <vater-drops. Shakeſp. 

Poor Tom eats the wall-newt,. and the evater- 
Dewts Shakeſpeare. | 

Touch me with noble anger ! 
0 let not women's weapons, zbater- drops, 
dein my man's cheeks. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Let not the water-flood overflow me. 

. Pſalm IXiX. 15, 
| They ſhall ſpring up as among 3 as 171 3 

Ws by the wvarer-courſes. Jaiab, xliv. 4. 

As the hart panteth after the 2vater-brook, ſo 
20 my ſoul after thee, O God. Pſalms. 
Set calleth unto deep, at the noiſe of thy <varer- 
2 5 Fſalm xlii. 7 


WAT 
He tornath rivers into a wilderneſs, and the 
wwater-ſprings into ound. Pſalm cvii. 33. 
There were ſet eee, of — 1 
| ; " Fobn, ii. 6. 
Hercules's page, Hylas, went with a wwater-pot 
to fill it at a pleaſant fountain that was near, 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
As the carp is accounted the wvater-fox for his 
cunning, ſo the roach is accounted the watcr- 
theep. Malton's Angler. 
Sea- calves unwonted to freſh rivers fly; 
The æwater-ſnakes with ſcales upſtanding die. 
. | May's Virgil. 
By making the zwater- wheels larger, the motion 
will be ſo flow, that the ſcrew will not be able to 
ſupply the outward ſtreams. MWilkins's Daedalus. 
Rain carried away apples, together with a dung- 
hill that lay in the evater-courſe. £'Eftrange. 
Oh help, in this extremeſt need, 
If vater-godsrareteities indeed, Dryden. 
Becauſe the outermoſt coat of The eye might 
be pricked, and this humour let out, theretore 
nature hath made proviſion to repair it by the help 
of certain water- pipes, or lymphæ-· ducts, inſerted 
into the bulb of the eye, proceeding from glandules 
that ſeparate this water trom the blood. Ray. 
The lacerta aquatica, or ⁊vater-newt, when 
young, hath four neat ramified fins, two on one 
fide, growing out a little above its forelegs, to 
poiſe and keep its body upright, which fall off 
when the legs are grown, Derb. Phyfico-Theology. 
Other mortar, uſed in making vater-courlez, 
ciſterns, and fiihponds, is very hard and durable. 
Moxon. 
The moſt brittle æwater- carriage was uſed among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo ſaith, would fail 


A gentleman watered ſaintfoin in dry weather 
at new ſowing, and, when it came up, with a 
wwater-cart, Carrying his water in a caſk, to which 
there was a tap at the end, which lets the water run 
into a long trough full of ſmall holes. Mortimer. 

In Hampſhire they ſell <vater-trefoi! as dear as 
hops. Mortimer. 


To Wa'TER. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To urigate ; to ſupply with moiſture. 
A river went out of Eden to Qvater the garden. 
: Gene. ii. 10. 
A man's nature runs to herbs or weeds; there- 
fore let him ſeaſonably water the one, and deftroy 
the other, Bacon. 
Chaſte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompentſe 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That ſacred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds. 
Waller. 
Could tears water the lovely plant, fo as to 
make it grow again after once 'tis cut down, your 
friends would be ſo far from accuſing your paſſion, 
that they would encourage it, and ſhare it. Temple. 
You may «vater the lower land when you will. 
Mortimer. 
2. To ſupply with water for drink. 
Now *gan the golden Phœbus for to ſteep 
His fiery face in billows of the weſt, 
And his faint ſteeds 2vater'd in ocean deep, 
Whilſt from their journal labours they did reſt. 
Spenſer. 
Doth not each on the ſabbath looſe his ox from 
the ſtall, and lead him away to ⁊batering. 
Luke, xiii. 15. 
His horſemen kept them in ſo ſtrait, that no 
man could, without great danger, go to evater his 
horſe. | Knoles, 
Vater him, and, drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thirſt again with bran. Dryden. 
3. Tofertilize or accommodate with ſtreams. 
Mountains, that run from one extremity of Italy 
to the other, give rite to an incredible variety of 
rivers that <vater its  Adiijon on Italy. 
4. To diverſify as with waves. 
The different ranging the ſuperficial parts of 
velvet and watered filk, does the like. Locke. 


To WATER. vv. 2. 
1. Jo ſhed moiſture. 


ſometimes in boats made of earthen ware. Arbutb. 


WAP 


1 ſtain'd this napkin with the blood 
That valiant Clifford with his rapier's point 
Made iſſue from the boſom of the boy; 
And if thine eyes can water for his death, 
I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V1, 
Mine eyes, 5 
Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 
Began to water. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Cæ ſar. 
The tickling of the noſtrils within, doth draw 
the moiſture to the noſtrils, and to the eyes by 
conſent ; for they alſo will water. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
How troubleſome is the leaſt mote, or duſt, 
falling into the eye! and how quickly does it weep 
and water upon the leaſt grievance ! South's Serm. 
2. To get or take in water; to be uſed 


in ſupplying water. 


He fut the rods he had pulled before the flocks in 


the gutters in the evatering troughs. Gen. xxx. 38. 
Mahomet ſent many ſmall boats, manned with 


harquebuſiers and ſmall ordnance, into the lake 


near unto the camp, to keep the Chriſtians from 
watering there, 

3. The mouth War ERS. The man longs ; 
there is a vehement defire. From dogs 
who drop their flaver when they fee 
meat which they cannot get. 

Cardinal Wolſey's tce:h ⁊vatering at the biſhop- 
rick of Wincheſter, ſeat one unto biſhop Fox, who 
had aivanced him, for to move him to reſign the 
biſhoprick, becauſe extreme age had made him 


blind; which Fox did take in to ill part, that he 


willed the meſſenger to tell the cardinal, that, al- 

though I am blind, I have eſpied his malicious un- 

thankfulneſs. h Camden. 
Theſe reaſons made his mouth to water 

With amorous longings to be at her. Hudibras. 

Thoſe who contend for 4 per cert. have ſet men's 
mouths a-<vatering for money at that rate. Locke. 

WA'TERCOLOURS, 7. / [water and co- 
lour.] 

Painters make colours into a ſoft conſiſtence 
with water or oil; thoſe they call evatercol;ursy 
and theſe they term oilcolours. 

Leſs ſhould I dawb it o'er with tranſitory praiſe, 
And ævatercolours of theſe days: 

Theſe days | where e'en th' extravagance of poetry 

Is at a lofs for figures to expreſs 

Men's folly, whimfies, and inconſtaney. > Swift. 
WATTERCRESSES, 2. / | fi/ymbrium, Lat.] 

A plant. ler. 

The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful; 

upon their heads art garlands of water-creſſese 
Peacham on Drawing. 
Wa"TERER. . . [ from water. ] One 
who waters. 

This iil weed, rather cut off by the ground than 
plucked up by the root, twice or thrice grew forth 
again; but yet, maugre the warmers and <vaterers, 
hath been ever parched up. Carew 


Wa"TERFAL. . J. [water and fall.] Ca- 


taract; caſcade. 
I have ſeen in the Indies far greater evaterfalls 


than thoſe of Nilus. Raleigb. 
Not Lacedæmon charms me more 
Than high Albana's airy walls, 
Reſounding with her <vaterfa/ls. Addiſon ' 


WA TERFLAG. z. /, [from water an 
fag; iris aqualica, Latin. ] Water 
flower-de-lucc. : 
"A"TERFOWL. #./, Fowl that hve or 
get their foo in water. | 

Waterfewl joy moſt in that air which is likeſt 
waters Bacon. 
Water fowols ſupply the wearineſs of a long flight 
by taking water, and numbers of them are found 
in iſlands, and in the main ocean. 
 Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Fiſh and ⁊wvaterſcul, who feed of turbid and 
muddy flimy water, are accounted the cauſe of 
phlegm. Floyrr. 


{ * 


a 1 WATER» 


Krolles. 


Beyle on Colours. 
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WAT 
WaTzRGRU'EL. 2. /. [water and gruel.] 
Food made with oatmeal boiled in water. 


For breakfaſt milk, milk- pottage, ⁊vatergruel, 
and flummery, are very fit to make for children. 


Lecke. 
The aliment ought to be ſlender, as watergruel 
acidulated. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


WA'TERHEN. 7. from water and hen; 
Fulica, Latin.) A coot ; a waterfowl. 
WAa'TERINESS. 2. %. [from watery.) Hu- 

midity ; moiſture. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, 
night-mares, weakneſs, evaterineſs, and turgidity 
of the eyes. Arbuthnet. 

Wa'TERI1SH. adj. [from water.] 
I. Reſembling water. | 

Where the principles are only phlegm, what 
can be expected from the vateriſh matter, but an 
inſipid manhood, and a ſtupid old infancy ? Dryd. 

2. Moiſt ; boggy. 

Some parts of the earth grow mooriſh or ⁊va- 

teriſh, others dry. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Wa'TERISHNESS. 2. J. [from wateriſh.] 


'Thinneſs ; reſemblance of water. 

A pendulous ſlimineſs anſwers a pituitous ſtate, 
or an acerbity, which reſembles the tartar of our 
humours; or evaterifhneſs, which is like the ſero- 
ſity of our blood. Fioyer. 

Wa'TERLEAF. 2. . A plant. Miller. 
WA'TERLILLY. 2. J. [nymphea, Latin.] 
A plant. Tiller, 

Let them lie dry twelve months to kill the wa- 
ter-weeds, as waterlillies and bull-ruſhes. : 
| Walton's Angler. 

WATERMAN. z. / [water and man.] A 
ferryman; a boatman. 

Having blocked up the paſſage to Greenwich, 
they ordered the evatermen to let fall their oars 
more gently. Dryden. 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very 
bottom of the lake, the watermen told us that they 
are obſerved always to riſe in the ſame places. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

The waterman forlorn, along the ſhore, 

Penſive reclines upon his uſeleſs oar. 
WATERMARRK. 7. /. 


The utmoſt limit of the riſe of the flood. 
Men and beaſts 
Were borne above the tops of trees that grew 


Gay. 


On th' utmoſt margin of the cvarcrmark. Dryden. | 
| — IJ 


A plant. It hath | 


WATERME'LON. 2. /. 
trailing branches, as the cucumber or 
melon, and is diſtinguiſhed from other 
cucurbitaceous plants, by its leaf deeply 
cut and jagged, and by its producing 
uneatable fruit. Miller. 

WATERMILL. 2. /. Mill turned by water. 

Forth flowed frei 
A guſhing river of black gory blood, 
That drowned all the land whereon he ſtood : 
The ſtream thereof would drive a abatermill. Spenſ. 
Corn ground by windmills, er-2 cd on hills, or 
in the plains where the zbater milla Hood. 
Mertime;”'s Huſbandry. 
WATERMINT. z. /. | wentha aquatica.] 
A plant. 

WaTERRADISH. 2. . A ſpecies of wa- 

tercreſſes, which ſee. 


WA'TERRAT. z. J. {mus aquaticus.] A rat 


that makes holes in banks. 
Fherc be land- rats and <vater -rats. Shakeſpeare. 
The pike is bold, and lies ncar the top of the 


water, watching the motion of any frog, or water- 


rat, or mouſe. 


A ſpecies of watercreſſes. 
WarzRVTor ET. 2. . [Hottonia, Latin.] 
A plant. as Milk. 


[ water and mars.] | 


— 


Walton. | 
WATERROCKET. . /. [eruca aquatica.] | 


WAT 


WaTrRsSA'PPHIRE. #./; A fort of ſtone, 
Waterſapphire is the occidental ſapphire, and is 
neither of ſo bright a blue, nor ſo hard, as the ori- 
ental. . Wiodward. 
WaTERWI'LLOW. 2. , [from water and 
.evillow ; Iyfemachia, Latin.) A plant. 
Ainſworth. 


WA'TERWITH, 1. f [water and ævith.] 


A plant. 


The evaterwith of Jamaica, growing on dry hills 
in the woods, where no water is to be met with, its 
trunk, if cut into pieces two or three yards long, 
and held by either end to the mouth, affords ſo 
plentifully a limpid, innocent, and refreſhing water, 
or ſap, as gives new life to the droughty traveller 
or hunter. Derbam's Phyfico-Theology. 

Wa"TERWORK. 2. /. [water and work, 
Play of fountains; artificial ſpouts of 


water; any hydraulick performance. 

Engines invented for mines and evaterworks 

often fail in the performance. | 
| Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

The French took from the Italians the firſt plans 

of cheir gardens, as well as waterworks, Addiſen. 
Wa'TERY. adj. [from water.] 
1. Thin; liquid; like water. 

Quickſilver, which is a moſt crude and evatery 
body, heated, and pent in, hath the like force 
with gunpowder. : Bacon, 

The bile, by its ſaponaceous quality, mixeth 
the oily and watery parts of the aliment together, 

> Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Taſteleſs ; inſipid; vapid ; ſpiritleſs. 
We 'i! ule this unwholeſome humidity, this 
groſs, evatcry pumpion. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

No heterogeneous mixture ule, as ſome 
With <var'ry turneps have debas'd their wines. 

| 1 Philips. 

3. Wet; abounding with water. 
When the big lip, and <vat'ry eye, 

Tell me the riſing ſtorm is nigh ; 

*Tis then thou ari yon angry main, 

Deform'd by winds, and daſh'd by rain. Prior. 

4. Relating to the water. 7 

On the brims her fire, the zwar'ry god, 


9 


5. Conſiſting of water. 
The eoat'ry kingdom is no bar 
To ſtop the foreign ſpirits; but they come, 
As o'er a brook, to ſee jair Portia, Shakeſpeare. 
| Thoſe few eſcap'd 
Famine and anguiſh will ar laſt conſume, 
Wand'ring that at ry deſart. Milt. Parad. Loſt. 
etwlxt us and you de oceans flow, 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
Perhaps you 'll ſay, 
That the attracted ⁊vat'ry vapours riſe 
From lakes and feas, and fill the lower ſkies. 
Blackmore. 


WA'TTLE. 1. J. [from waghelen, to ſhake, 
German. Sknner.] | 
1. The barbs, or looſe red fleſh, that hangs 
below the cock's bill. 
The loach is of the Siape of an eel, and has a 


beard of <vattles like a barbel. Walton. 
The barbel is fo called, by reafon of his barb, 


And wwat'ry deſarts. 


or chops. Walton. 
The cock's comb and wattles are an ornament 
becoming his martial ſpirit. | 
Here's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
2. A hurdle. 1 Ainſworth. 
To Wa'TTLE. v. a. [ parelas, Saxon, 
7wigs.] To bind with twigs; to form 
by platting twigs one within another. 
| Might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn'd in their <vartled cotes, 
Or ſound of paſtoral reed with oaten ſtops. Milt. 
A plough was found in a very deep bog, and a 


p 
x 


_ — 


or «vattles, at his mouth, which is under his noſe 


ö 


Roll'd from a filver urn his cryſtal flaod. Dryden. | 


WAVE. *«./.[ 


vague, French. 
1. Water raiſed above the level of the fur. 

face; billow ; water driven into ine. 
qualities. | | 

The ſhore, that o'er his vave-worn baſis bow, 

: 2 Shakeſpeare, 

The ævaves that riſe would drown the higheſt hill: 
But at thy check they flee, and when they hear - 
Thy thund'ring voice, they poſt to do thy will. 

Amid ſt theſe toils ſucceeds the balmy n 
Now hiſſing waters the quench'd guns reſtore; 

And weary waves withdrawing from the fight 
Are lull'd, and pant upon the filent ſhore, 594. 

The wave behind impels the wave before. Pope. 

Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay 
Stretch'd forth, and panting in the ſunny ray. Pipe, 

2. Unevenneſs ;. inequality. 

Thus it happens, if the glaſs of the priſms be 
free from veins, and their ſides be accurately plane 
and well poliſhed, without thoſe numberleſs Wares, 
or curls, which uſually ariſe from ſand-holes a 
little ſmoothed in poliſhing with putty, Newtn, 

To Wave. wv. 2. [from the noun.] 
1. To play looſely ; to float. 
5 1 may find 
Your warlike enſigns evcaving in the wind. Dad. 
5 Meſjapus' helm 
He laces on, and wears tl e <vaving creſt, Dryden, 
2. To be moved as a ſignal. 
A bloody aim it is, tat hoids a pine 
Lighted above the c:pito:i, and now 
Ic avazes unto us. Ben. Jorſon's Cotilire, 
3. To be in an unſettled ſtate ; to flutu- 
ate; to waver. 

They 4v..ve in and out, no way ſuſſiciently 
grounded, no way ieiorved, what to think, ſpeak, 
or write, more than oni chat, becauie they have 
taken it upon them, hey uſt be oppofte. Hesl. 

If he did not care wither he had their love 

or no, he avaved indifferently betwixt doing theig 
neither good nor harm. Shakeſpeare's C:riclanuce 
To Wave. v. 4. [from the noan.] 
1. To raiſe into inequalities of ſuriace, 
| He had a thouſand n ſes, 
Horns welk'd and wawv'd like the enridged bea. 


8 Ha he i Ar 


e, Saxon; Waegb, Dut, 


2. To move looſely. 
They wa their fiery ſwords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles. Ilulben. 
ZE neas wav'd his fatal ſword 
High o'er his head. Nrrdex. 
He beckoned to me, and, by the <v; ge 
hand, directed me to approach the place We he 
ſat. 5 e 
3. To waft; to remove any thing floating. 
Some men never conceive how the motic2 0 
the earth below ſhould 4vawe one from a d 
perpendicularly directed from a body in te a 
above. 2 Brow?r's LV gar E. {UV Ss 
4. To beckon ; to direct by a Walk & 
motion of any thing. 
Look with what courteous action 
It wawes you to a more removed ground: _ 
But do not go with it. Shaxeprart 
5. [guefver, Fr. Skinner.] To put off; 
to quit; to depart from. 5 
He reſolved not to wave his way upon 8 
reaſon, that if he ſhould but once, by fuch 2 d. 
verſion, make his enemy believe he were afraid ot 
danger, he ſhould never live without. 5 
Motton's Life of the Duke of Buckirg as. 
T Theſe, wvaving plots, found out a better 185 
Some god deſcended, and preſerv'd the play. Dry» 
6. To put aſide for the preſent. ; 
I have waved the ſubject of your greatneſs, 9 
reſign myſelf to the contemplation of what 1 _ 
peculiarly yours. 5 
Since the her intereſt for the nation? _ 
Then I, who ſav'd the king, the nation * . 


hedge waited ſtauding- Aortimer s Huſbandry. 


; 


gen. 
Han, 
4 


WAY 


An humming through their 2vaxen city grows, 
And out upon each others wings they drive. Dryd. 
War. v. . [peg, Saxon ; weigh, Dutch.) | 
This 


WAX. 
WAX. ». /. [pzxe, Saxon; ber, Daniſh ; | 
wacks, Dutch, 
1. The thick tenacious matter gathered 


WAW 


Ir any had a better right, they were content to 
move it, and recognize the right of the other. 


Lefley 
T, Wa'veR. v. #. [papian, Saxon. 
i. To play to and fro; to move looſely, 
85 I too two triangular glaſſes, and one of them 
being kept fixt in the ſame poſture, that the iris 
it projected on the floor might not ⁊vaver, I caſt 
on the ſame floor another iris, with another priſm, 
moving it to and fro. ; Boyle. 
The whitening ſhower deſcends, 
At firſt thin <vawveringe Thomfon”s Winter, 
2. To be unſettled; to be uncertain or 


inconſtant; to flutuate ; not to be de- 


] dles, and incenſe, Stilling fleet. | ___— 1 
termined. 155 While viſits ſhall be paid on ſolemn ——_ | Eftumbled when 1 fam.  Shateſpeare's King Leare 1 
In which amazement when the miſcreant When num'rous wax lights in bright order blaze ; To God's eternal houſe direct the way, a : if 
Perceived him to wvaver, weak and frail, So long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live, Abroad and ample road. : Milton. 1 
Whiiſt trembling horror did his conſcience daunt, | | Pope. eee on god and On ſaid, i 

and belliſh anguiſh did his ſoul aſſail. Spenſer. | 2. f : Ity poor Cupid, generous maid ; 0 
eee, Penſer 2 — maſs, ſuch as is uſed to r g | 
n letters. And on thy boſom loſt his way. Prior. 4 


In France, among a fickle, evavering nation. 
3 Shakeſpeare, 
Thou aloft mak'ſt me evaver in my faith, 
To hold op'nion with Pythagoras, 
That touls »f animals infuſe themſelves 
Into the t:unks of men. Shakeſpeare. 
H lu faſt the ſaith without evawering. Heb. x. 
The vaw"rinn faith of people vain and light. 
| Daniel, 
Faith as abſo'iutely deterraines our minds, and 
as perſ-&ly excludes all evavering, as our know- 
ledge iel; and we may as well doubt of our own 
being, ue can whether any revelation from God 
be tiue. Locke. 
Wat if A. ſpinian ſhould have ſaid, that Lu- 
ther <vaver'd in the point f the iacrament? does 
it folicw cat ne realy did 10? A terbury. 
They, who at this d Taice from ihe firſt 17 
of the golpel, afte, weighing the ſeveral evidence> 
of it, <vaver in th<i; faith, wou's have evavcred 
though they had ſeen the firſt promulgers work 
wonders. Atterbury, 
3. To totter; to be in danger of falling. 
Has any diſloyalty dared to reign that retigto:: 


by the bee, and formed into cells for the 
reception of the honey. 

Wax conſiſts of an acid ſpirit of a naufeous 
taſte, and an oil, or butter, which is emollient, 
laxative, and anodyne. Arbuthnot. 

They gave us fecd which may with near vie; 
And vax, that does the abſent ſun ſupply. 

Roſcommon. 
| All the magiſtrates, every new or full moon, 
give honour to Confucius with bowings, ax can- 


We ſoften the 2vax before we ſet on the ſeal. 
Mere. 


3. A kind of concretion in the fleſh. 


A fontanel in her neck was much influmed, and 


many ewax-kernels about it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


To Wax. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 


ſmear ; to join with wax. 

He form'd the reeds, proportion'd as they are, 
Unequal in their length, and wwax'd with care; 
They {till retain the name of his ungrateful fair. 

| Dryden. 


To Wax. v. n, pret. wox, waxed ; part. 


paſſ. avaxed, abaxen. [peaxan, Saxon; 
æbachſen, German.] 


1. To grow; to increaſe; to become big- 


ger, or more. Uſed of the moon, in 
oppoſition to ware, and figuratively of 
things which grow by turns bigger and 
leſs. | | 

The huſbandman in ſowing and ſetting, upon 


good reaſon, obſerves the <vaxing and waning of 


1. The road in which one travels. 
lied in many relations which 


word 1s ap 
ſeem unlike one another, but have all 
the original of road or travel, noting 

either progreſſion, or the mode of pro- 
greſſion, local or intellectual. 

I am amaz'd, and loſe my way 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world. Sat. 


You cannot ſee your way, 
I have no vay, and, therefore want no eyes: 


2. Road made for paſſengers. 


Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 
— Both ſtile and gate, horſe-⁊v y, and foot-path. 
; Shakeſpeares 
Attending long in vain, I took the <vay 
Which through a path but ſcarcely printed lay. 
Dryden. 


3. A length of ſpace. 


Birnbaumer foreſt extends a great 2vay, wherein 
are many deer, wild boars, foxes, wolves, and bears. 
Brown's Travels. 

An old man, that had travelled a great wway under 

a huge burden, found himſelf ſo weary, that he 
called upon death to deliver him. L' Eftranges 


4. Courſe ; direction of motion; local ten- 


dency. 
] row go toward him, therefore follow me, 
And mark what way I make. Shak. Winter's Tal 
Come a little nearer this vay, 1 warrant thee no 
body hears. Shakeſp. Merry Miues of Windſer + 
He ſtood in the gate, and aſk'd of ev'ry one 
Which <vay ſhe took, and whicher ſhe was gone. 
Dryden. 


ewavers ? They foully miſtake; as commoniy they the moon Halcabill. hu NE” 
do, that are more cunning in other men's lives . They Tax and wane 4 it downward force he too e e - 
than in their own: 'tis not religion evawvers, but *Twixt thrift and penury. Carew. nd roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea, Pryden. 


Holyday. 
One 


their loyaitys 
Wa'vERER, #. / [from wawer.] 
unſettled and irreſolute. 
Come, young awerer, come, and go with me; 
In one retpect I'll thy aſſiſtant be, Shakeſpeare. 
Wa'vy. adj. [from wawe.] 
1. Riſing in waves. 
f In ſafe conduct of theſe 
Did thirtie hollow-bottom'd barkes divide the 
Ivavie ſeas. Chapman, 


To paſs into any ſtate ; to become; to 
It is in either ſenſe now almoſt 


grow. 
diſuſed. 


Where things have been inſtituted, which, being 


convenient and good at the firſt, do afterward in 


proceſs of time ⁊bax otherwiſe, we make no doubt 
but they may be altercd, . yea, though councils or 
cuſtoms general have received them. Hcołer. 
Careleis the man ſoon wax, and his wit weak 
Was overcome .of things that did him pleaſe, 
Spenſer. 


q 


My ſeven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 
To death's dark manſions took the mournful evaye 
Dryden. 


To obſerve every the leaſt difference that is in 


things, keeps the 1 ſteady and right in 


its way to knowledge. Locke. 


5. Advance in life. 


The boy was to know his father's eircumſtanceq 
and that he was to make his way by his own in- 
duſtry. a - Spettatore 


6. Paſſage; power of progreſſion made or 


For thee the ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her wawy . 
breaſt ; Art thou like the adder waxen deaf? Shakeſp. Iven. N 
And heav'n itſelf with more ſerene and purer light We will deſtroy this place; becauſe the cry of Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head: 
is bleſt. Dryden. | them is 2vaxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. 13. | This ſword of mine ſhall give them inſtant way, 
Where they ſhall reſt for ever. Shak. King Lear. 


2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 
Where full-ear'd ſheaves of rye - 
Grow way on the tilth, that ſoil ſelect 
For apples. Philips. 
Let her glad vallies ſmile with evavy corn; 
Let fleecy flocks her riſing hills adorn. Prior. 
Wawes, or Wars.'z. . A word uſed 


by Spen/er, according to the Saxon pro- 


nunciation. 
1. For waves. 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and ſprinkled oft the ſame 
With liquid <vaes. a enſer. 
2, In the following paſfage it ſeems to be 
for woes, pa, Saxon.] | 
Whilſt they fly that gult's devouring jaws, 
They on this rock are rent, and ſunk in helpleſs 
WATWES. Spenſer. 
ToWawL, wv. u. [pa, grief, Saxon.} To 
cry; to howl. 
The firſt time that we ſmell the air, 


We wwarule and cry. Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear, | 


q 


N 


Flowers removed 2vax greater, becauſe the nou- | 
riſhment is more eaſily come by in the-looſe earth. 


Bacon. 
This anſwer given, Argantes wild drew near, 
Trembling for ire, and <vaxing pale for rage; 
Nor could he hold. 
If 1 2vax but cold in my defire, 


Think heav'n hath motion loſt, and the world fire. | 


Donne. 
Their manners wax more and more corrupt, 
in proportion as their bleſſings abound. Atterbury 


Wa xCHANDLER. . / [from wwax and 


chandler.] A maker of wax candles, 


Wa'xEn. adj, [from wax.] Made of | 


WAX. 

Swarming next appear'd 
The female bee, that feeds her huſband. drone 
Deliciouſty, and builds her <vaxen.cells, 

With honey ſtor'd. Milton's Paradife I. . 
I can yet ſhoot beams, whoſe heat can melt 
The waren wings of this ambitious boy. Denbam. 

So weary bees in little cells repoſe ; 


But if night-robbers lift the well-ſtor d hive, 


— 


Fairfax. | 


* 


ol 


oy 


1 


Th' angelick choirs, 
On each hand parting, to his ſpeed. gave way, 
Through all th' empyreal road. Milton's Par. Loſf. 
Youth and vain confidence thy iife betray : 
Through armies this has made Melantius <vaye 


Waller | 


The reaſon may be, that men ſeldom. come into 
thoſe poſts till after forty 3 about which time the 
natural heat beginning to decay, makes way for 
thoſe diſtempers. Temples 

The air could not readily get out of thoſe pri- 
ſons, but by degrees, as the earth and water above 
would give way. Burnet. 

As a ſoldier, foremoſt in the fight, 
Makes vay for others. Dryden. 

Some make themſelves way, and are ſuggeſted 
to the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and re- 
flection. - Lockee 


7. Vacancy made by timorous or reſpect. 


ful receſſion, 
'I here would be left no difference between truth 


and falſehood, if what we certainly know give wag 
to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. 


Locke. 
Nor 
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Nor was he ſatisfied, unleſs he made the pure 
profeſſion of che goſpel give evay to ſuperſtition 


* 


* 


and idolatry, wherever he had power to expel the 


one, and eſtabliſh the other. Atterbury. 

The ſenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the 
people, thought it their wiſeſt courſe to give wvay 
alſo to the time. Swift. 
I would give way to others, who might argue 
very well upon the ſame ſubject. Swift. 


8. Courſe ; regular progreſſion. | 
But give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 
And let eternal juſtice take the way. Dryden. 


9. Courſe or progreſs conſidered as ob- 
ſtrated or hindered. 


The imagination being naturally tumultuous, 
interpoſeth itſelf without aſking leave, caſting 
thoughts in our way, and forcing the underſtand- 
ing to reflect upon them. Dup pa. 


10. Tendency to any meaning, or act. 
There is nothing in the words that ſounds that 
way, or points particularly at perſecution. Atterb. 


11. Acceſs; means of admittance. 

Being once at liberty, twas ſaid, having made 
my ay with ſome foreign prince, I would turn 
pirate. Raleigb. 

12. Sphere of obſervation. 

Theſe inquiſitions are never without baſeneſs, 
and very often uſeleſs to the curious inquirer. For 
men ſtand upon their guards againſt them, lay ing 
all their counſels and ſecrets out of their way. 

Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

The general officers and the publick miniſters 
that fell in my way, were generally ſubject to the 
gout. Temple. 


13. Means; mediate inftrument ; inter- 


mediate ſtep. 
By noble evays we conqueſt will prepare; 
Firſt offer peace, and that refus'd, make war. 
Dryden. 
What conceivable 2vays are there, whereby we 
ſhould come to be aſſured that there is ſuch a be- 
ing as God? Tillotſon. 
A child his mother fo well inſtructed this <vay 
in geography, that he knew the limits of the four 
parts of the world. Locke. 
It is not impoſſible to God to make a creature 
with more ways to convey into the underſtanding 
the notice of corporeal things, than thoſe five he 
has given to man. Locke. 


14. Method; ſcheme of management. 

He durſt not take open way againſt them, and 
as hard it was to take a ſecret, they being ſo con- 
tinually followed by the beſt, and every way ableſt, 
of that region. Sidney. 


A phyſician, unacquainted with your body, may | 


put you in a way for a preſent cure, but over- 
throweth your health in ſome other kind. Bacon. 
Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath ? 
Still am I fear'd ? is there no <vay but death? 
Danicl. 
As by calling evil good, a man is mifrepre- 
ſented to himſelf in the way of flattery ; fo by 
calling good evil, he is miſrepreſented to others 
in the <vay of ſlander. South's Sermons. 
Now what impious ways my wiſhes took 
How they the monarch, and the man forſook 
: : Prior. 
15. Private determination; particular will 


or humour. 
He was of an high mind, and loved his own will 
and his way, as one that revered himſelf, and 
. would reign indeed. Bacon. 
If I had my «eay, 
He had mew'd in flames at home, not in the ſenate z 
1 had fing'd his furs by this time. 


Ben Fonſen's Cataline. 


16. Manner; mode. 

She with a calm careleſſneſs let every thing 
flide, as we do by their ſpeeches, who neither in 
matter nor perſon do any way belong unto us. 

. Sidney. 

God hath ſo many times and ways ſpoken to 
Men. . Hocker. 


— 


WAY 


Few writers make an extraordinary figure, who 
have not ſomething in their way of thinking or 
expreſſing, that is entirely their own, Spcctator. 

His way of expreſſing and applying them, not 
his invention of them, is what we admire. Addiſ. 


17. Method; manner of practice. 


Having loſt the evay of nobleneſs, he ſtrove 
to climb to the height of terribleneſs. Sidney. 
Matter of mirth 
She could deviſe, and thouſand evays invent 
To feed her fooliſh humour and vain jolliment. 


Spenſer . 

Taught | 
To live thꝰ eaſieſt away, not with perplexing thoughts. 
N. ilton. 


18. Method or plan of life, conduct, or 


action. 
To attain 
The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 
All human thought comes ſhort. Milton. 

When a man ſees the prodigious expence our 
forefathers have been at in theſe barbarous build- 
ings, one cannot but fancy what miracles they 
would have left us, had they only been inſtructed 
in the right zy. Addiſon on Italy. 

19. Proceſs of things good or ill. 

The affairs here began to ſettle in a proſperous 

WAY» Heylin. 
20. Right method to act or know, 

We are quite out of the way, when we think 
that things contain within themſelves the qualities 
that appear to us in them. Lockes 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, 
who are marching under the conduct of a guide 
that will miſlead them, than he that has not yet 
taken a ſtep, and is likelier to enquire after the 
right way. Locke. 

By me they offer all that you can aſk, 
And point an eaſy ⁊uay to happineſs. 

21. General ſcheme of acting. 

Men who go out of the <vay to hint free things, 

muſt be guilty of abſurdity, or rudeneſs. Clariſſa. 


22. By the way. Without any neceſſary 
connection with the main deſign ; er 


paſſant. | 
Note, by the way, that unity of continuance is 
eaſier to procure, than unity of ſpecies. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of three- 
ſcore, aſked me, in his moſt ſerious look, whether 
I would adviſe him to marry lady Betty Single, 
who, by the way, is one of the greateſt fortunes 
about town. Spectator. 


Robe. 


23. To go or come one's way, or ways ; to 


come along, or depart, A familiar 
phraſe. | 


Nay, come your <vays 3 
This is his majeſty, ſay your mind to him. Shak, 
To a boy faſt aſleep upon the brink of a river, 
fortune came and wak'd him; prithee get up, and 
go thy ways, thou it tumble in and be drown'd 
elſe. | L*Eftrange. 
24. Way and ways are now often uſed 


corruptly for w/e. 

But it he ſhall any <vays make them void after 
he hath heard them, then he ſhall bear her ini- 
quity. | Numb. xxx. 15. 

They erect conclufions no way interrible from 
their premiſes. Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 

Being ſent to reduce Paros, he miſtook a great 
fire at a diſtance for the fleet, and being no ways 
a match for them, ſet ſail for Athens. Sævift. 

"Tis no ⁊vay the intereſt even of prieſthood. 

i : ; Pope. 

Wa'YBREAD. z. /. [ plantago.] A plant. 

| Ainſworth. 

WarYFARER, z. . [way and fare, to go.] 
Paſſenger; traveller. 

Howſoever, many wayfarers make themſelves 
glee, by putting the inhabitants in mind of this 

privilege; who again, eſpecially the women, forflow 
not to bain them. | __ Garew, 


by 


| 


WAY 
Warra"rING. adj. Travelling; 
being on a journey. 
They to whom all this is revealed, if they u 
be directed into a path ſo planed and . | not, 
that the 2vayfaring men, though fools, ſhall — 
err therein, muſt needs acknowledge themſelves 


in the number of the blind, that will not enter into 
Dad's wad. Hammond's F undemental;, 


WavyYFA'RINGTREE,n,/, [viburnum, Lat. 


A plant. Miller. 

To WA'YLAY. v. a. [way and lay.) To 
watch inſidiouſly in the way; to beſet 
by ambuſh. 

I will waylay thee going home, where if! 
chance to kill ee e kill me ad OP 
and a villain. Shakeſpeare, 

The employment of money is chiefly merchan. 
dizing or purchaſing, and uſury waylays both; it 
dulls and damps all induſtries, ee 

5 How thou lurk'ſt 
In valley or green meadow, to way/ay 
Some beauty rare. Milton's Paradif: Regain:s, 

Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rige; 
Maylays their merchants, and their land beſets, : 

Each day new wealth without their care provide; 
They lie aſleep with prizes in their nets, Didi. 

Like hunted caſtors, conſcious of their ſtore, 
Their wwaylaid wealth to Norway's coaſts they bring. 

Dryder. 
War LAT ER. 2. J. [from waylay.] One 
who waits in ambuſh for another. 
Wa'YLEss. adj, [from away.) Pathleſs; 

untracked. 
When on upon my ⁊vayleſs walk 
As my defires me draw, 
J, like a madman, fell to talk 
With every thing I ſaw. Drayt. Cynthia. 

WAYMARK. . /. [way and mark.] Mark 

to guide in travelling. 


Set thee up ewaymarks, make thee high heaps, 
Fer. xxxi. 21. 


To WayMENT. v. a. pa, Saxon.] To 


lament, or grieve. Obſolete. 

What boots it to weep and to wwaymert, 
When ill is chanc'd, but doth the ill increaſe, 
And the weak mind with double woe torment. 

i 5 Spenſer, 

WA'YWARD. adj. pa, woe, and peand, 

Saxon. ] Froward ; peeviſh ; moroſe; 
vexatious ; liking his own way. 

That night, the elder it was, the more <vayward 
it ſhewed itſelf towards them. Sidney. 

How <vayward is this fooliſh love, 
That, like a teſty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 
And preſently, all humbled, kiſs the rod! Sbat. 

Wayward beauty doth not fancy move 

A frown forbids, a ſmile engendereth love. Fairfaxe 

To miſchief bent, 

He ſeldom does a good with good intent ; 

Wayward, but wiſe; by long experience taught 

To pleaſe both parties, for ill ends he . , 

ry 7. 

WA'yYwWaARDLY. adv. [from wayward.) 

Frowardly ; peryerſely. 

Waywvardly proud; and therefore bold, becaiſ? 
extremely faulty. arr, 

Howloever, ſome will ſtill be zvagwward'y «l- 
poſed; yet if ſuch as be in authority wi do their 
duties, they may by convenient diſcipline be kept 
within the bounds of modeſty, or elſe removed. 

a Writgiftes 
Wa'ywARDNESS. 2. , [from wayward, ] 
Frowardneſs ; perverſeneſs. wy 

Such the behaviour of ladies, as builded ther 
chaſtity not upon wayardneſs, but choice of w. 
thineſs. 4 Side. 

The beſt of his time hath been but raſh ; then 
muſt we look from his age to receive not alone 
the imperfections of long engrafted condition, but 
the unruly evaywwardneſs that infirm and chole- 


rick years bring. - a 


Paſling 
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A child will have as much wit ag he hath way - 
wardueſte Wotton on Education. 
We. pronoun. [in oblique caſes r.] See J. 
1. The plural of 7. | 
Retire eve to our chamber, 
ittle water clears us of this deed. Shakeſpeare, 
Alt Fair and noble hoſteſs, Ye 
Ve are your gueſts to-night, Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Notwithſtanding animals had nothing like the 
uſe of reaſon, wwe find in them all the lower parts 
of our nature in the greateſt ſtrength. Addiſon. 


2, J and others, indefinitely. 
ie firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. Pope. 


. Improperly and ungrammatically for 
the oblique caſe, ws. 
To poor eve, 
Thine enmity *'s moſt capital. Shakeſpeare. 


WEAK. adj. [pzc, Saxon; week, Dutch.) 
1. Feeble ; not ſtrong. 
He is weary and 2vcak handed, 
Here only ⁊beał, 
Againſt the charm of beauty's powerful glance. 
Milton, 
Wert thou not evcak with hunger, mad with love, 
My hand ſhould force thee. Dryden. 
Fame and reputation are <veak ties: many have 
not the leaſt ſenſe of them : powerful men are only 
' awed by them as they conduce to their intereſt, 
b Dryden. 
Children, being by the courſe of nature born weak, 
and unable to provide for themſelves, they have, by 
the appointment of God, a right to be maintained 
by their parents. 
2. Infirm ; not healthy. 
Here I ftand your brave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man. 
Shakeſpeare. 
He is now daily watching over the eveak and 
infirm ; humbling himſelf to perverſe, rude, ig- 
norant people, wherever he can find them. Lav. 


z. Soft; pliant ; not ſtiff, 
4. Low of ſound. | 
A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, and woman- 
ih; but audible, ſtrong, and manlike. Ajcham. 


5. Feeble of mind; wanting ſpirit ; want- 


2 Sam. xvli. 2. 


- 


ing diſcernment. 

As the caſe ſtands with this preſent age, full of 
tongue and eveak of brain, we yield to the ſtream 
thereof, Hooker. 

This murder'd prince, though weak he was, 
He was not ill, nor yet ſo evcak, but that 
He ſhew'd much martial valour in his place. 

Daniel. 

She firſt his weak indulgence will accuſe. Milt. 

That Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpen- 

fon of arms, they may thank the Whigs, whoſe 
talfe repreſentatiuns they were ſo <vcak to believe. 

Swift. 

Origen was never 2a-ak enough to imagine that 
there were two Gods, equal in inviſibility, in eter- 
nity, in greatneſs, Waterland. 

To think every thing 4iſputable, is a proof of a 
Weak mind, and captious *empezs Beattics 


b. Not much impregnated with any in- 
gredient: as, a weak tincture, be 
er. 


7- Not powerful; not potent. 
1 muſt make fair weather yet a while, 
Tili Henry be more weak and I more ſtrong, Shak. 
„ The weak, by thinking themſelves ſtrong, are 
Induced to venture and proclaim war againſt that 
which ruins them; and the ſtrong, by conceiting 
themſelves weak, are thereby rendered unactive 
and uſeleſs, South's Sermons. 
No the poor found the rich diſpoſed to ſupply 
aur wants, or if the ev2ak might always find pro- 
dee from the mighty, they could none of them 
ament their own condition. Soift. 


3. Not well ſupported by argument. 


pe lo weak and feeble hath been much per- 
. In. Hooker . 


Locke. | 


WEA 


. 
9. Unfortified, 
To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
On this weak ſide, where moſt our nature fails, 
Would be a conqueſt worthy Cato's ſon. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
To Wax EN. v. 4. To debilitate ; to 
enfeeble; to deprive of ſtrength. 
The firſt which weakened them was their ſecu- 
rity. a Hooker. 
Their hands ſhall be weakened from the work, 
that it be not done. Nehemiah, vi. 9. 
Inteſtine broils, 
Weatening the ſceptre of old night. Milton. 
Every violence offered to the body wealens and 
impairs it, and renders it leſs durable. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Let us not wveaken Rill the weaker fide 
By our diviſions. Addiſon's Cato. 
Solemn impreſſions, that ſeem to weaken the 
mind, may, by proper reflection, be made to 
ſtrengthen it. Llariſſa. 
Wra“kLIN G. 2. . [from weak] A = 
ble creature, 
Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a weight; 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again; 
And Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubject. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ulyſſes; who I thought was mand © 
With great and goodly perſotiage ; and bore 
A vertue anſwerable; and this ſhore 
Should ſhake with weight of ſuch a conqueror, 
When now a weak/ing came, a dwarfie thing. 
; Chapman, 
Aſop begged his companions not to overcharge 
him; they found him a eveakling, and bade him 
pleaſe himſelf. [CU Eftrange. 
Wra'k Lx. adv. [from Bveak.] 
1. Feebly ; faintly ; without ſtrength. 
2. With want of efficacy. | 
The motion of gravity worketh weakly, both far 
from the earth, and alſo within the earth. Bacon. 
Was plighted faith ſo weakly ſeal'd above, 
That for one error I mutt loſe your love? Dryden. 
3. Indiſcreetly; injudiciouſly ; timorouſly ; 
with feebleneſs of mind. 
This high gift of ſtrength committed to me, 
Under the feal of filence, could not keep, 
But veakly to a woman mult reveal it. Milton. 
Tancred, I neither am difpos'd to make 
Requeſt for life, nor offer'd life to take : 
Much leſs deny the deed; but leaſt 
Beneath pretended juſtice 2veakly fall. 
| | Dryd 
WEA'kKLY. adj, [from weak.] N. 
not healthy. | 
Being old and eveakly, twenty years in priſon, 
it was ten to one that ever I ſhould have returne4. 
Raleigh. 


ſtrong ; 


WEAa"kNEss. z. , [from weak.] 
I. Want of ſtrength ; want of force ; fee- 
bleneſs. 


Troy in our weakneſs lives, not in her ſtrength. 


Sbakeſpeare. 
Argument 
Of human veabneſs rather than of ſtrength. 
8 Ailton. 


The general's force, as kept alive by fight, 
Now, not oppos'd, no longer can purſue: 
Laſting till heav'n had done his courage right, 
When he had conquer'd, he his weakneſs knew. 
; Dryden. 
2. Want of ſprightlineſs. 
New graces yearly like thy works diſplay, 
Soft without eveakneſs, without glaring gay. Pope. 
3. Want of fteadineſs. | 
By ſuch a review we ſhall diſcern and ſtrengthen 
our weakneſſes with good reſolution, and ſo order 
our future converſation as may render us leaſt ex- 
poſed to falling, Rogers's Sermons. 
4. Infirmity z unhealthineſs, 
Perſons in thoſe poſts derive a wealneſi of con- 
ſtitution from the eaſe and luxury of their anceſ- 


tors, andthedelicacy of their own education. Temple. 


5. Want of copency 


She ſeems to be conſcious of the eweakneſs of 
Tillotſan. 


thoſe teſtimonies. 
6. Want of judgment; want of reſolution ; 
| fooliſhneſs of mind. 


A woman, and thence weak. 

eakneſs is thy excuſe, 

And I believe it; weakneſs to reſiſt 

Philiſtian gold: if weakneſs may excuſe, 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 

Inceſtuous, ſacrilegious, but may plead it? 

All wickedneſs is wveakneſs. b 

7. Defect; failing. | 

If you will work on any man, you muſt know 
his nature, and ſo lead him; or his weakneſſes and 
diſadvantages, and ſo awe him. Bacon. 

Many find a pleaſure in contradicting the com- 
mon reports of fame, and in ſpreading abroad the 
weakneſſes of an exalted character. 

Addiſon's SpeFator, 
WeaxrsI'DE. 2. . [weak and fide.] Foi- 
ble; deficience; infirmity. 

This dog would have fought for his maſter in 
any other caſe; but the love of mutton was his 
eweakflde. * L'Eſtrange. 

Trade has increaſed their ſhipping, which they 
found to be their wveakfde in their laſt attempts. 


| Temple. 
WeaAL. =. . [pelan, Saxon; wealuſt, 
Dutch. ] 
1. Happineſs; proſperity ; flouriſhing 
ſtate. | 


Our «veal on you depending, 
Counts it your veal, that he have liberty. Shake 
As we love the weal of our fouls and bodies, 
let us fo behave ourſelves as we may be at peace 
with God, Bacon. 
Thine, and of all thy ſons, 
The weal or woe in thee is plac'd; beware! Milt. 
Ireland ought to be conſidered- not only in its 
own intereſt, but likewiſe in relation to England, 
upon whoſe wal in the main that of this kingdom 
depends. 2 Temples 
2. Republick ; ſtate; publick intereſt. 
Blood hath been ſhed 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the general veal. Shak. 
How ſhail the muſe from ſuch a monarch ſteal 


An hour, and not defraud the publick weal? Pope. 


Wear. u. J. [palan, Saxon.] The mark 


of a ſtripe. _ 
Like warts or eveals it hangs upon her ſkin. 
Donne» 
WEAl. away. interj. Alas. Obſolete, 
| Spenſer, 


WEaLD, Wald, Walt. Whether ſingly or 
jointly, ſignify a wood or grove, from 
the Saxon peald. Gib ſan. 

WEALTH. . / [pale ð, rich, Saxon. ] 


1. Proſperity ; external happinels. 

In all time of our tribulation, in all time of our 
wealth, in the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment, good Lord deliver us. Common Prayer. 

2. Riches; money, or precious goods. 
In deſart haſt thine habitance, 
And theſe rich heaps of ævealth doſt hide apart 
From the world's eye and from her right uſance. 


Fairy Qucen. 
I hould forge 


Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 
Dc#roying them for wealch. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Once they flouriſhed in wealth and wit. Ho!ydaye 
1 with thee, Vin, above all wealth, 
Both bodity and ghoRly health: 
Not too much wit or vea/th come to thee ; 
For much of either may undo thee. Bp. Corbet. 
Each day new evealth without their care pro- 
vides, 
They lie aſleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden. 
Wea'rLTHILY, adv. | from awealthy.}] 
Richly. g 


I come to wive it evea/thily in Padua, 


| 


If w5o/tþily, then happily in Padua. Shakeſpeare, 


WeaLTHI- 
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WEA 
WerextTHINESS. n. . [from evealthy.] 
Richneſs. 


WEALTHVY. adj. [from wealth.] Rich; 


opulent; abundant, 
If a gentleman, or any vealthy yeoman, have 
any children, the eldeſt ſhall be kept in ſome order, 
but all the reſt ſhall ſhift and fall to this occupa- 
tion of ſtealing. | Spenſer. 
I will be married to a wealthy widow 
Ere three days paſs. Shak. Taming of the Shrcev. 
My ſpeculations, when ſold ſingle, like cherries 
upon the ſtick, are delights for the rich and 
evea/thy ; after ſome time they come to market in 
great quantities, and are every ordinary man's mo- 
ney. | Addiſon's Spectator. 
Not Neptune's ſelf from all his floods receives 
A «vealthicr tribute than to thine he gives. Pope. 
To WEAN. v. a. [penan, Saxon. ] 
1. To put from the breaſt ; to ablactate. 
She was evecaned when it did taſte the wormwood 
on the nipple; pretty fool! to ſee it fall out with 


the dug. | Shakeſpeare. 
I have behaved as a child that is gvcaned of his 
mother. Pſalms. 


In ⁊ocaning young creatures, the beſt way is ne- 
ver to let them ſuck the paps at all ; for then they 
will drink up milk without any difficulty. 

Ray on the Creation. 

A fortnight before you eveas: calves from milk, 
let water be mixed with it. Mertimers Huſbandry. 

2. To withdraw from any habit or deſire, 
Here the place whoſe pleaſant fights 


From other ſhades have wean'd my wand'ring 


mind; 
Tell me what wants me here. 
I the rather avcan me from deſpair, 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Seriouſly refie& on the happy ſtate he ſhall moſt 
certainly arrive to, if he but evean himſelf from 
theſe worldly impediments here that clog his ſoul's 
flight. | Dighy. 
Children newly weaned from their parents, put 
out their hands towards them in their dreams, as if 
they were ſtill preſent. Stilling ficet. 
There the coarſe cake, and homely hutks of 
beans, 
From pamp'ring riot the young ſtomach wears. 
Dryden. 
The troubles of age were intended by the Author 
of our being to evcan us gradually from our fond- 
neſs of life, the nearer we approach to the end of it. 


Swift. 
Wea'NEL. | | 
WEANLING. 1. /. [from wean. ] 


I. An animal newly weaned. 
Though when as Lowder was far away, 
This wolfiſh ſheep would catchen his prey; 
A lamb, or a kid, or a veane/ waſt, 
With that to the wood would he ſpeed haſte. 
Spenſer. 
To gorge the fleſh of lambs and eveanling kids, 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies tow'rd the 
ſprings © 
Of Ganges or Hydaſpes. Milton's Paradiſe L:/t. 
2. A child newly weaned. 
WEA'”PON. z. /. [peapon, Saxon.] In- 
ſtrument of offence ; ſomething with 


which one is armed to hurt another, 
The giant 
Down let fall his arm, and ſoft withdrew 
His eveapon huge, that heaved was on high, 
For to have ſlain the man that on the ground did 
lie, | Spenſer. 
The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword 
For I have loaden me with many ſpoils, 
' Vling no other evcapen but his name. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Sfenſcr. 


Take this ⁊beapon 
Which I have here recover'd from the Mqor. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Touch me with noble anger; 
O let not women's eveapons, water drops, 


Stain my man's checks. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


WE A 


Elis foes, who came to bring him deathy _ 5 


Bring him a weapon that before had none. Daniel. 
With his full force he whirl'd it firſt around ; 
Imperial Juno turn'd the courſe before, 5 
And fix'd the wand' ring weapon in the door. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
WAT ON PD. adj. [from abeapon.] Armed 
for offence; furniſhed with arms. 
In what fort, ſo ill ⁊beaponed, could you achieve 
this enterprize? | Sidney. 
Both the combatants entered, apparelled only 
in their doublets and hoſes, and ⁊veaponed with 
ſword, buckler, and dagger. Hayward. 
WeAa'PONLESS. adj. [from weapon.] Hav- 


ing no weapon ; unarmed, 
| Sampſon 

Ran on embattled armies, clad in iron, 

And ⁊veaponleſs himſelf 

Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 

Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer'd cuiraſs, 

Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail, 

Adamantæan proof. , Milton, 
WralroxsALVE. z. J. [weapon and /alve.] 

A ſalve which was ſuppoſed to cure 

the wound, being applied to the weapon 


that made it. 

That the ſympathetick powder and the evea- 
ponſalve conſtantly perform what is promiſed, I 
leave others to believe. | Boyle. 

To WEaR. v. a. preterite wore; par- 
ticiple Cern. [penan, Saxon, ] 

1. To waſte with uſe, or time, or inſtru- 
ments; to impair or leſſen by gradual! 
diminution. 

O wicked world | one that is well nigh evorn to 
pieces with age, to ow himſelf a young gallant. 

- Shakeſpeare. 

Protogenes could lay his colours ſo artificially, 
that one being ern off, a freſh ſhould ſucceed, to 
the number of five. Peacham. 

Waters evcar the ſtones, Fob, xiv. 19. 

An haſty word, or an indiſcreet action, does | 
not diſſolve the bond, but that friendſhip may be 
ſill found in heart; and ſo outgrow and evear off 
theſe little diſtempers. South, | 

They have had all advantages to the making 
them wiſe unto ſalvation, yet ſuffer their manhood |, 
to wear out and obliterate all thoſe rudiments of | 
their youth. Decay of Piety. 

To his name inſcrib'd, their tears they pay, 
Till years and kiſſes wear his name away. Dryden. 

Kings tities commonly begin by force, 

Which time evears off and mellows into right. 
| : Dryden. 

No differences of age, tempers, or education, 
can evear out religion, and ſet any conſiderable 
number of men free from it. Tillvtfon's Sermons. 

Theodoſius exertcd himſelf to animate his peni- 
tent in the courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, 
and zvcar out of her mind groundleſs fears. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. To conſume tediouſly. 

What maſks, what dances, _, 
To wear away this long age of three hours ! ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 

In moſt places, their toil is fo extreme as they 
cannot endure it above four hours ; the reſidue 
they 2vcar out at coites and kayles. 

Carcw*s Survey of Cornwall, 

Wiſeſt and beſt of men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodneſs principled, not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 

Are drawn to vear out miſerable days. 

3- To carry appendant to the body. 

This pale and angry roſe | 
Will I for ever <vear. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Why art thou angry? 
That ſuch a ſlave as this ſhould evear a ſword, 
Who <vears not honeſty. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
What is this, | a 

That bears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of ſovereignty? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

I am the firſt-born ſon of him that laſt 
More the imperial diadem of Rome. Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 
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 Thelradorning, let it not be that out 
ing of plaiting the hair, and of wearing, p 


adorn, 
of gold. 
I Peter, iii. 3. 


Eas'd the putting off 

Theſe troubleſome diſguiſes which we weg- 

He aſk'd what arms the ſwarthy Memnon go, ' 
What troops he landed. Dryden's FIG 

This is unconſcionable dealing, to be mad 12 

Nave, and not know whoſe livery 1 abc. ja , 
Dryden's Spaniſh Pz, 

On her white breaſt a aeg . a _ 


Tae. 


Mi.. 


4. To exhibit in appearance. 

Such an infectious face her ſorrow abe. 

I can bear death, but not Cydaria's tears Dr 4 
Di der. 
5. To affect by degrees. | 

Trials wear us into a liking of what poſſibly 
in the firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed us. Socks 

A man who has any reliſh for true writing, hos 
the maſterly ſtrokes of a great author, every time 
he peruſes him, cars himſelf into the ſame mas. 
ner. | Addiſon's Spectatiy, 

6. To Wear out, To hs.” 4 ; 

He ſhall vear out the ſaints. Dari, vii, 25. 

7. To WEAR out. To waſte or deſtroy by 
degrees. ; 

This very rev'rent lecher, quite auærn ont 
With rheumatiſms, and crippled with his gout. - 

| Di der. 
To WEAR. v. 7. | 
1. To be waſted with uſe or time. It 
has commonly ſome particle, as, ou, 
away, off. | 

Thou wilt ſurely 2vear azvay. Excdus, xviii, 18, 

In thoſe who have loſt their fight when young, in 
whom the ideas of colours having been but lightly 

taken notice of, and. ceaſing to be repeated, do 
quite ear cut. LTecde. 
2. To be tediouſly ſpent. 

Thus wore cut night; and now the herald lark 
Left his ground- neſt, high tow'ring to deſcry 
The morn's approach, and greet her with his ſorg. 

| Milton. 
3. To paſs away by degrees. 

If paſſion cauſes a preſent terror, yet it ſoon 
vears off ; and inclination will eaſily learn to flight 
ſuch ſcarecrows. Like. 

The difficulty will every day grow leſs and «vcr 
off, and obedience become eaſy and familiar. 

Rogers's Sermert. 
WAR. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of wearing; the thing worn. 
It was th' inchantment of her riches 

That made m' apply t' your crony witches; 

That in return would pay th' expence, 

The <vear and tear of conſcience, Hudilrai. 

2. [pæn, Saxon, a fen; war, German, 2 
mound.] A dam to ſhut up and raiſe 
the water: often written weir or wr. 

They will force themſelyes through fiood-gates, 
or over wears, hedges, or ſtops in the water. 

Waltin's Argler. 

3. A net of twigs to catch fiſh, | 


WEAR D. 2. /. Weard, whether initial or 
final, ſignifies watchfulneſs or care; from 


the Saxon peandan, to ward or keep. 
Gib/on, 


WrARER. 7. . [from wear.] 
1. One who has any thing appendant to 


perſon. 
Were I the wearer of Antonio's beard, _ 
I would not ſhave *t to-day. Shak. Ant. and Caf. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their 2 
toſt, 8 
And flutter'd into rags. 5 Mites 
Armour bears off inſults, and preſerves the _ 
in the day of battle; but, the danger once repel 85 
it is laid aſide, as being tos rough for civil e 
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ſation. = 
We ought to leave room for the humour - b 
artiſt or wearer, Addiſon 2 Th 
2. 8 
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2. That which waſtes or diminiſhes, . 


Take away this meaſure from our dreſs and 
habits, and all is turned into ſuch paint and glit- 


ter, and ridiculous ornaments, as are a real ſhame | 


to the wearers Law. 


WZA“kKINESS. 1. . [from weary.] 
1. Laſſitude; ſtate of being ſpent with la- 
bour. 
Come, our ſtomachs 
Will make what 's homely ſavoury; wearineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty ſloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Water-fowls ſupply the wearineſs of a long flight 
by taking water. : Hale. 
Heaven, when the creature lies proſtrate in 
the wealzneſs of ſleep and evearineſs, ſpreads the 
covering of night and darkneſs to conceal it. 
South's Sermons. 
To full bowls each other they provoke ; 
At length, with evearineſs and wine oppreſs'd, 
They riſe from table, and withdraw to reſt. Dryd. 
2. Fatigue; cauſe of laſſitude. | 
The more remained out of the <vearineſs and fa- 
tigue of their late marches. Clarendon. 
. Impatience of any thing. 
4. Tediouſneſs. ek 


Wea“RI&X G. 2. . [from ævear. ] Clothes. 
It was his bidding; 


Give me my nightly 2vcaring, and adieu. Shakep. | 


Wra'kiSH., adj. [I believe from pæn, 
Saxon, a quagmire, See WEERIS H.] 


1. Boggy ; watery, 
2. Weak ; waſhy. 
A garment over rich and wide for many of their 
we- and ill-diſpoſed bodies. 5 
Ls Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Wra'r1SOME., adj, | from weary.] Trou- 
bleſome ; tedious ; cauſing wearineſs. 
The ſoul preferreth reſt in ignorance before | 
weariſaome labour to know, Hooker. 
Theſe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them ⁊veariſome. 
h Shakeſpeare 
Troops came to the army the day before, ha- 
taſled with a long and <vcariſeme march. Bacon. 
Coſtly I reckon not them alone which charge 
the purſe, but which are veari/ome and importune 
ia ſuits, Bacon. 
Shrinking up or ſtretching out are eveariſome po- 
ſitions, and ſuch as perturb the quiet of thoſe parts. 
Brocun. 
This muſt be our taſſæ 
In heav'n, this our delight 3 how veariſome | 
Eternity ſo ſpent, in worſhip paid 
To whom we hate ! Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Satiety from all things elſe doth come, 
Then life muſt to itſelf grow <veariſome. Denham. 


WEaRISOMELY. adv. | from wweariſome.] 

Tediouſly; ſo as to cauſe wearineſs. 

As of Nimrod, fo are the opinions of writers 
different touching Aſſur, and the beginning of that 
great ſtate of Aſſyria; a controverſy weariſomely 
duputed, without any direct proof or certainty. 


Raleigh. . 


WeaRISOMENESS, z. / [from queariſome.] 
1. The quality of tiring. | 
2. The ſtate of being eaſily tired. 

A wit, quick without lightneſs, ſharp without 
brittleneſs, deſirous of good things without new- 
fangleneſs, diligent in painful things without «vea- 
Fiomerceſs. Alſcbham's Schoolmaſter. 

T Wea RY. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
. To tire; to fatigue z to haraſs ; to ſub- 
due by labour. 
Better that the enemy ſeek us; 
80 ſhall he waſte his means, weary his ſoldiers, 
Doing himſelf offence. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Cæſar. 
The people labour in the very fire, veary them- 
les for very vanity. Hab. ii. 13. 


|Wra'stL. . /; Iperel, Saxon; we/el, 


Dewy ſleep oppreſs'd them weary d. Milton. | 
Vor. II. ; 


EE. + 


Sea would be pools without the bruſhing air, 
To curl the waves; and ſure ſome little care 
Should weary nature ſo, to make her want repoſe. 
Dryden. 


q 


You have already eveary'd fortune ſo, 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe, 
But fits all breathleſs. Dryden. 

It would not be difficult to continue a paper by 
reſuming the ſame ſubjects, and 4vearying out the 
reader with the ſame thoughts in a difterent phraſe. 

a . Addiſon's Freebolder. 
2. To make impatient of continuance. 

I ſtay too long by thee, I wweary thee, 

Should the government be wearied out of its 
preſent patience, what is to be expected by ſuch 
turbulent men ? Addiſon. 

3. To ſubdue or haraſs by any thing irk- 
ſome, 
Muſt ring all her wiles, 
With blandiſh'd parleys, feminine aſſaults, 
Tongue-batteries, ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor night 
To ſtorm me over-watch'd and ⁊veary'd out. Milt. 


Wra'ry. adj. [pepix, Saxon; waeren, 
to be tired, Dutch. 


1. Subdued by fatigue ; tired with labour. 


Fair Phoebus *gan decline, in haſte, 
His weary waggon to the weſtern vale. Spenſer, 
Gentle Warwick, | 
Let me embrace thee in my veary arms 
I, that did never weep, now melt with woe. $bak, 
Jam vcary, yea, my memory is tir'd : 
Have we no wine here ? i Shakeſpeare. 
An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
Is come to lay his 2veary bones among ye: 
Give him a little earth for charity. Shakeſpeare. 
Loet us not be ry in well doing. Gat. vi. g. 
Our fwords fo Fhotly did the fates employ, 
That they at length grew 2veary to deſtroy 2 | 
Refus'd the work we brought, and out of breath, 
Made ſorrow and deſpair attend for death. Dryden. 
2. Impatient of the continuance of any 


thing painful or irkſome. 

The king was as eveary of Scotland, as he had 
been impatient to go thither, finding all things pro- 
poſed to him without conſideration of his honour or 
intereſt, Clarendon. 

My hopes all flat, nature within me ſeems, 

In all Ler functions, Weary of herſelf. Milton. 
3. Deſirous to diſcontinue. 
See the revolution of the times, 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 
Weary of ſolid firmneſs, melt itſelf 
Into the ſeas. _ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
4. Cauſing wearineſs ; tireſome. | 

Their gates to all were open evermore 

That by the ⁊beary way were travelling; 
And one ſat waiting ever them before, 
To call in comers by that needy were and poor. 


Spenſer. 
The auearieſt and moſt lothed life 
That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe | 
To what we fear of death. Shakeſpeare. 


Put on what evcary negligence you pleaſe, 
You and your feliows; Id have it come to queſ- 
tion. | Shakeſpeare. 


Dutch; nuſtela, Latin.] Aſmall animal 
that eats corn and kills mice. 
Ready in gybes, quick-anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 
As quarrelſome as the weaſel, Sbateſp. Cymbeline. 
A weaſel once made ſhift to link 
In at a corn-loft through a chink. Pope. 
Wea'sanD. 2. . [pagen, Saxon. This 
word is very variouſly written ; but this 
orthography 1s neareſt to the original 
word.] The windpipe; the paſſage 
through which the breath is drawn and 
emitted; the larynx. 
Marry Diggon, what ſhould him affray, 


W FE A 
For had higgucaſand been a little wider, 


Spenſer. 

Cut his wwezand with thy knife. Shak. Tempeſt. 
Matter to be diſcharged by expectoration muſt 
firft paſs into the lungs, then into the aſpera arte- 


and ſpit out by the mouth. Wiſeman. 
The ſhaft that Nightly was impreſs'd, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight increas'd, 
Drove through his neck aſlant ; he ſpurns the 
ground, E 
And the ſoul iſſues through the eveazor's wound. 
| Dryzen. 
WEATHER. 2. /. [peven, Saxon. ] 
1. State of the air, reſpecting either cold 


or heat, wet or drineſs. 
Who's there, beſides foul eveather ?. 
— One minded like the weather, moſt unquĩetly. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I am far better born than is the king; : 
But I muſt make fair weather yet a while, 
Till Henry be more weak, and 1 more ſtrong, 
| Shakeſpeavres 
Again the northern winds may fing and plow, 
And fear no haven but from the weather now. 
Men muſt content themſelves to travel in all 
ꝛocathers, and through all difficulties. L' Efranges 
The fun 
Foretels the change of weather in the ſcies; 
| Whene'er through miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
Suſpect a driſling day. Dryden, 
2. The change of the ſtate of the air. 

It is a reverend thing to ſee an ancient caftle not 
in decay; how much more to behold an ancient 
family, which have ſtood again the waves and 
eweathers of time. Bacon. 

3. Tempeſt; ſtorm. | 

What guſts of eveather from that gath'ring cloud 

My thoughts preſage! Dryden's Virgil. 
To WEATHER. v. a. [from the — 
1. To expoſe to the air. 

He perched on ſome branch thereby, 
To weather him, and his moiſt wings to dry. 
OO Spenſer 

Muſtard-ſeed gather for being too ripe, 

And weather it wel, yer ye give it a ſtripe. Tuſſr. 
2. Topaſs with difficulty. 

He beat herd fell Charybdis; but ere long 
The ſkies were darken'd, and the tempeſts ſtrong. 


Could they weather and ſtand the ſhock of an 
eternal duration, and yet be at any time ſubject to 
a diſſolution? Hale. 
3. To WeaTHER a point. To gain a point 

againſt the wind; to accompliſh againſt 

oppoſition. 3 

We have been tugging a great while againſt the 

ſtream, and have almoſt <veathered our point; a 

ſtretch or two more will do the work. Addiſon 
4. To WEATHER out, To endure. 

When we have paſs'd theſe gloomy hours, 

And weather'd out the ſtorm that beats upon us. 

Addiſon, 
WRATHERBEATEN. a. Haraſſed and 
ſeaſoned by hard weather. 

They perceived an aged man and a young, both 
poorly arrayed, extremely weatberbeaten; the old 
man blind, the young man leading him. Sidney. 

She enjoys ſure peace for evermore, 
As eveatherbeaten ſhip Aid on happy ä 


Thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy-bottom'd Severn, have I ſent 
Him bootleſs home, and wweatherbeaten back. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
I hope, when you know the worſt, you will at 

once leap into the river, and ſwim Trough hand- 
ſomely, and not eveatber beaten with the divers blaſts 
of irreſolution, ſtand ſhivering upon the brink, 


Te take his own where ever it lay; 


Suc Rlings 

A ꝛvratberbeaten veſſels holds 
Gladly the port, | Ilten. 
0 3 Q Dido 


He would have devoured both hidder and ſhidder. 


ria, or <veaſand, and from thence be coughed Gp, - 


Garth. 
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WEA 
Dido receiv'd his weatberbeaten troops. 


The old eveatberbeaten ſoldier carries in his 
hand the Roman eagle. Addiſon. 
Wea'THERBOARD, or Weatherborw. n. /. 
In the ſea language, that ſide of a ſhip 
that is to the windward. Dictionary. 
WralrHERCOCRk. #. /. laveather and 
cock, ] 

1. An artificial cock ſet on the top of a 
ſpire, which by turning ſhows the point 
from which the wind blows. 

But, alas ! the ſun keeps his light, though thy 
faith be darkened; the rocks ſtand ſtill, though 
thou change like a eveathercect. Sidney. 

A kingfiſher hanged by the bill, converting 
the breaſt to that point of the horizon from whence 
the wind doth blow, is a very ſtrange introducing 
of natural zweathercocks. Brown. 

2. Any thing fickle or inconſtant. 

Where had you this pretty evearbercock fm] 
cannot tell what his name is my huſband had him 
of. Shakeſpeare. 

He break my promiſe and abſolve my vow ! 
The word which I have given ſhall ſtand like fate, 
Not like the king's, that 2veathercock of ſtate. 

| | Dryden. 

WEa"THERDRIVEN. part. Forced by 
ſtorms or contrary winds. : 

Philip, during his voyage towards Spain, was 
aocatberdriven into Weymouth. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwwall. 

WeEAa"THERGAGE. 2. / [weather and gage.] 
Any thing that ſhews the weather. 

To vere and tack, and ſteer a cauſe 


Againſt the wveatbergage of laws. Hudibras. 


WEA'THERGLASS. 2. /; [weather and 


glaſs.) | 
1. A barometer; a glaſs that ſhews the 
weight of the air. 

John's temper depended very much upon the air; 
his ſpirits roſe and fell with the wweatberglaſs. 

| Arbuthnot. 

We ſhall hardly wiſh for a perpetual equinox to 
ſave the charges of veatherglaſſes ; for the two 
equinoxes of our year are the mott windy and tem- 
peſtuous. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A thermometer. Leſs uſed. 
As in ſome veatherglaſs my love I hold, 
Which falls qyriſes with the heat or cold, | 
I will be conſtant yet. Dryden. 
WEa"THERSPY. x. J. [weather and /py.] 
A ſtar-gazer; an aſtrologer; one that 
foretels the weather. | 
And ſooner may a gulling eveatherſpy, 
By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, tell certainly 
What faſhion'd hats, or ruffs, or ſuits, next year 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Dorne. 
WEa'THERWISE. adj. [weather and wi/e,] 
Skilful in foretelling the. weather. 
WEA'THERWISER. . ,. [aweather, and 
wiſen, Dutch, to ſhow.] Any thing 
that foreſhows the weather. 

Moſt vegetables expand their flowers and down 
in warm ſun-ſhiny weather, and again cloſe them 
toward the evening, or in rain, as is in the flowers 
of pimpernel, the opening and ſhutting of hic? 
are the countryman's eveatberwiſer. 

Derban's Phbyfico-Tbeobogy. 
To WEAVE. v. a. preterite auove, weav- 


ed; part. paſſ. woven, weaved. an 
Saxon; weden, Dutch, ] 1 


1. To form by texture; to form by inſert- 


ing one part of the materials within 
another. 
Here in her hairs | 
The painter plays the ſpider, and hath avoven 
A golden meſh to intrap the hearts of men 
Faſter than gnats in cobwebs. 


Dryden's Virgil. | 


Shatpearee | 


WEB 
The women vove hangings for the grove. 
| 2 Kings, xxiil. 7. 
There our ſecret thoughts unſeen | 

Like nets be 2veav'd and intertwin'd, 

Wherewith we catch other's mind. Carew. 

White ſeem'd her robes, yet 2w9ven fo they were, 
As ſnow and gold together had been wrought. 

Dryden. 

Theſe purple veſts were æweav d byDardan dames. 

8 | Dryden. 
Dan Pope, for thy misfortune griev'd, 

With kind concern and ſkill has eveav'd 

A ſilken web, and ne'er ſhall fade 

Its colours; gently has he laid 

The mantle o'er thy ſad diſtreſs : 

And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs. 

2. To unite by intermixture. 

When religion was woven into the civil go- 
vernment, and flouriſhed under the protection of the 
emperors, men's thoughts and diſcourſes were full 
of tecylar affairs; but, in the three firſt centuries 
of chriſtianity, men who embraced this religion 
had given up all their intereſts in this world, and 
lived in a perpetual preparation for the next. Add. 

3. To interpoſe; to inſert. 
The duke be here to-night ! the better! beſt ! 
This eveaves itſelf perforce into my buſineſs. Shak. 
To WEAVE. v. 2. To work with a loom. 
WeEa'veR. 7./. [from weave.] One who 
makes threads into cloth. | | 


Prior. 


J 


Upon theſe taxations, | 


The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them *longing, have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, <veavers. | 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
My days are ſwifter than a wveaver's ſhuttle, and 
are ſpent without hope. Job, vii. 6. 
The ⁊beave r may caſt religion upon what loom 
he pleaſe. How. 
Her flag aloft ſpreads ruffling to the wind, 
And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to fire : 
The weaver, charm'd with what his loom de- 
ſign'd, | 
Goes on to ſee, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 
WERAVERTISH. 2. J. [araneus piſcis, Lat.] 
A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
WEB. 1. . [pebba, Saxon. 
1. Texture; any thing woven. 
Penelope, for her Ulyſſes' ſake, 
Devis'd a web her wooers to deceive; 
In which the work that ſhe all day did make, 
The ſame at night ſhe did again unreave. Spenſer. 
Staid at gate, * 
And heard within the goddeſſe elevate 
A voice divine, as at her web ſhe wrought, 
Subtle, and glorious, and paſt earthly thought. 
| 5 Chapman. 
Spiders touch'd, ſeek their web's inmoſt part. 
Davies. 
By day the web and loom, 
houſehold taſk, ſhall be her doom. 
Dryden. 
The fates, when they this happy ⁊veb have ſpun, 
Shall bleſs the ſacred clue, and bid it ſmoothly run. 
Dryden. 
me part of a ſword, Obſolete. 
The ſword, whereof the web was ſteel ; 
Pommel, rich ſtone ; hilt, gold approv'd by touch. 
: 4 \ Fairfax. 
3. A kind of duſky film that hinders the 
ſight; ſuffuſion. 
This is the foul flibertigibbet; he gives the web 
and the pin, ſquints the eye, and makes the hair- 
Shakeſpeare. 
Joined by 


And homely 


2. 


ip. 5 | 
WEe'BBED. adj. [from web.] 
a film. | 
Such as are whole-footed, or whoſe toes are 
vebbed together, their legs are generally ſhort, the 
moſt convenient ſize for ſwimming. | 
| Derbam's Phyſico-Theology. 
We'BFOOTED. adj. [web and foot.] Pal- 


toes. 


5 


| 


mipedous ; having films between the | 


an hour with the lion. 
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| Hb focted fowls do not live conftant] 


land, nor fear to enter the water. Ray ow Creation 
0 


WEBSTER, 7. ye byrne, Saxon, a wo. 
man-weaver.] A weaver. Obſolete. 
After local names, the moſt in number have 5 
derived from occupations; as, Taylor, Welfer, + 
Wheeler. "Fig 
To WED. v. a. [petan, Saxon.) 


1. To marry ; to take for huſband or wife 

If one by one you evedded all the world, D 
Or, from the all that are, took ſomething good 
To make a perfect woman; ſhe you kill'd 
Would be unparallel'd. Shakeſpear; 

Never did thy beauty, fince the day | 

I ſaw thee firſt, and evedded thee, adorn'd 
With all perfection, ſo inflame my ſens, A 
Chloe, blind to wit and worth, : 
Weds the rich dulneſs of ſome ſon of earth 
2. To join in marriage. 

In Syracuſa was I was born, and awed 

Unto a woman happy but for me. Shakeſpeare, 

Then I ſhall be no more 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her. Milton's Paradiſ: Lf, 

The woman in us till proſecutes a deceit like 
that begun in the garden; and our underſtandings 
are zvedded to an Eve, as fatal as the mother of 
their miſeries, Glarville, 

3. To unite for ever. : 

Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 

And thou art wwedded to calamity. 
| S bakefp. Romeo ard Juliet. 
4. To take for ever. 

Though the principal men of the houſe of com. 
mons were again elected to ſerve in this parliament, 
yet they were far from wedding the war, or tak- 
ing themſelves to be concerned to make good any 
declaration made by the former. Clarend:r, 

They poſitively and concernedly <vedded his 
cauſe. | Clarend:n, 

5. To unite by love or fondneſs. 

Men are evedded to their luſts, and reſolyed 
upon a wicked courſe ; and fo it becomes their in- 
tereſt to wiſh there were no God. Tillotſon's Serm, 

To WED. v. 2. To contract matrimony, 
When I ſhall ved, 
That lord whoſe hand ſhall take my plight, (hall 


carry | 
Half my love with him, half my care 


Y Upon the 


. Pope. 


and duty, 
Shale pure. 
| To love, to «ved, 
For Hymen's rites, and for the marriage bed, 
You were ordain'd. Sucklings 
Nor took I Guiſcard, by blind fancy led, 
Or haſty choice, as many women wed; 
But with deliberate care. Dryder, | 
WEe"pDING. 2. / [from wed.) Marriage; 
nuptials ; the nuptial ceremony. 
Come, away ! 
For you ſhall hence upon your evedding-day. Shai, 
1 will dance and eat plums at your wedding. 
f Sbabeſpeart. 
Let her beauty be her avedding dower; 
For me and my poſſeſſions ſhe eſteems not, Shak, 
When my ſon was entered into his eddin] 
chamber, he fell down and died. 2 Eſdras, x.. 
Theſe three country bills agree, that cach cual 
ding produces four children. Graunt's Bills of Mo. 
His friends were invited to come and make mei- 
ry with him, and this was to be the wedding-teaft 
L'Eftrangte 
If ſhe affirmed herſelf a virgin, ſhe muſt on let 
wedding day, and in her wedding cloaths, HE 
the ceremony of going alone into the den, __ vj 
A woman ſeldom aſks advice before ſhe " 
bought her evedding-cloaths. : I peace 
Web. 2. , [vegge, Daniſh ; 485% 
1. A body which, having a _ ry 
continually growing thicker, is ue. 
cleave timber; one of the mechan! 
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A hate 


The honour of theſe noble boughs down threw 3 


And give us ſteeds that ſnort againſt the foe, 


A barbarous troop of clowniſh fone 


Under the wedge I heard the trunk to groan, 
Spenſer. 

The fifth mechanical faculty is the vedge uſed 
in the cleaving of wood. Wilkins's Math. Magick, 
He left his 2vedge within the cloven oak. 
Dryden's ZEneid, 

The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was 
cleft with a wedge of his own timber, 


Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 


2. A maſs of metal. 
As ſparkles from the anvil us'd to fly, 
When heavy hammers on the vcdge are ſwaid, 
| Spenſer. 
When I ſaw a goodly Babyloniſh garment, and a 
abedge of gold of fifty ſhekels weight, then I co- 
veted them. : ; ofÞ. vii. 
4. Any thing in the form of a wedge, 


In warlike muſters they appear, 


In rhombs, and wedges, and half-moons, and wings. | 


Milton. 
To WE DOE. v. a. { from the noun.] 


1. To cleave with a wedge. 
| My heart, 
As wwedged with a figh, would rive in twain, 
Leſt Hector, or my father, ſhould perceive me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To drive as a wedge is driven. 
Where have you been broiling? 
—Among the crowd i“ th' abbey, where a finger 
Could not be 2vedg'd in more. Shak, Henry VIII. 
3. To force as a wedge forces. | 
Part 
In common rang'd in figure wedge their way, 
Intelligent of ſeaſons. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
4. To faſten by wedges, | 
Wedge on the keeneſt ſcythes, 


A. Philips. 
5. To fix as a wedge. | 
Your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another man's 
will ; it is ſtrongly evedged up in a blockhead. 
Shakeſpeare. 
„ Sergeſthus in the centaur ſoon he paſs'd, 
Weiag'd in the rocky ſhoals and ſticking faſt. Dryd. 
What impulſe can be propagated from one parti- 
cle, entombed and ⁊vedged in the very center of 
the earth, to another in the center of Saturn? 
Go Bentley's Sermons. 
Wi'prock. 2. /. [ped and lac, Saxon, 
marriage and gift.] Marriage; ma- 
trimony. 
She doth ſtray about 
By holy croſfes, where ſhe kneels and prays 
For happy *ved/:c& hours. Shakeſpeare, 
Sirrah, your brother is ligitimate ; | 
Your father's wife did after 2ved{ock bear him, 
And if ſhe did play falſe the fault was hers. Shak. 
Can ⁊vedlock know ſo great a curſe, 
As putting huſbands out to nurſe ? Cleaveland. 
He his happieſt choice too late 
Shall meet already link'd, and ⁊vedlocł-bound | 
To a fell adverſary, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
May not a priſon or a grave, 
Like vedlock, honour's title have? 
One thought the ſex's prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of evedlock to be free, 
And uncontroll'd to give account to none. Dryd. 
A man determined, about the fiftieth year ot his 
age, to enter upon evedlech, Addiſon. 
& DNESDAY. 2. /. [podenydag, Sax. 
 edenſaay, Swediſh ; wwoen/day, Dutch; 
wer/day, Iſlandick.] The fourth day of 
the week, ſo named by the Gothick 
nations from Yoder or Odin. 
Where is the honour of him that died on Med- 
e Shakeſpeare. 
The offices of prayer he had in his church, not 
only upon the Sundates, and feſtivals, and their 
WIe as alſo Wedneſdaies and Fridaies. Fell. 
bk. adi. [a Saxon word of the ſame 


Denbam. 


t 


WEE 


| Little; ſmall : whence the word avea/le 
or wee/el is uſed for little; as, a wwee/el 
face. In Scotland it denotes ſmall or lit- 
tle: as, a avee ane, a little one, or child; 


a wee bit, a little bit. 
Does he not wear a great round beard, like a 
glover's paring knife? No, forfooth ; he hath 
but a little bee face, with a little yellow beard. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of N indſer. 
WE'ECHELM. 2. „ [This is often writ- 


ten witch elm.] A ſpecies of elm. 

A cion of a weeche/m grafted upon an ordinary 
elm, will put forth leaves as broad as the brim of 
a hat. - Bacen, 

Weep. 7. /. [peod, Saxon, tares. ] 
I. An herb noxious or uſeleſs. 

If he had an immoderate ambition, which is a 
Toeed, if it be a weed, apt to grow in the beſt 
ſoils, it doth not appear that it was in his nature. 

| Clarcndon. 
He wand'ring feeds | 
On ſlowly growing herbs and ranker weeds. Sandys. 

Too much manuring fill'd that field with eveeds, 

While ſects, like locuſts, did deſtroy the ſeeds. 


| Denham. 
Stinking veeds and poiſonous plants have their 
uſe. More. 


When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to 

kill the veeds. M:rtimer's Huſtandry. 
Their virtue, like their Tyber's flood 

Rolling, its courſe deſign'd the country's good; 
But oft the torrent's too impetuous ſpeed 
From the low earth tore ſome polluting ⁊veed; 
And with the blood of Jove there always ran 
Some viler part, ſome tincture of the man. Prior. 


they were taught in their youth, 'tis no more to te 
wondered at, than to ſee a little flower choaked 
and killed amongſt rank weeds. Law. 


2. Iypœda, Saxon; waed, Dutch.] A gar- 
ment; clothes; habit; dreſs. Now 
ſcarce in uſe, except in widow's weeds, 


the mourning dreſs of a widow. 
My mind for weeds your virtue's livery _ 
idney. 
Neither is it any man's buſineſs to cloath Al 
his ſervants with one weed; nor theirs to cloath 
themſelves ſo, if left to their own judgments. 
Hooker, 
They meet upon the way 
An aged fire, in long black veeds yclad ; 
His feet all bare, his beard all hoary gray, 
And by his belt his book he hanging had. Spenſer, 
Livery is alſo called the upper veed which a 
ſerving man wears, ſo called as it was delivered 
and taken from him at pleaſures. Spenſer. 
The ſnake throws her enamell'd ſkin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Sbhakeſp. 
Throngs of knights, and barons bold, 
In eveeds of peace high triumphs hold, 


With ſtore of ladies. Milton. 
Lately“your fair hand in woman's weed 
Wrapp'd my glad head. Wallcr. 


3. It is uſed by Chapman for the upper 
garment. | 
The morning, in her throne of gold, 
Survaid the vaſt world, by whoſe orient light 
The nymph adorn'd me with attires as bright 
Her own hands putting on both ſhirt and aveede. 
Chapman. 


To WEED. . 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To rid of noxious plants. | 
When you ſow the berries of bays, evced not the 
borders for the firſt half year; for the weed giveth 
them ſhade. Bacin. 
Vour ſeedlings having ſtood till June, beſtow a 
aveeding or a flight howing upon them. Mortimer. 
2. To take away as noxious plants. 
Oh Marci. s 
Each word thou'ſt ſpoke hath ⁊vecded from my 


heart 


root with Weeing, Dutch; wenig, Germ.] | 


If they are often ſeen to loſe that little religion | 


WEE 


Sarcaſms, contumelies, and inveRives, fill fo - 


many pages of our controverſial writings, that, 

were thoſe wweeded out, many volumes would be 
reduced to a more moderate bulk and temper. 

a Decay of Piety. 

3. To free from any thing hurtful or of- 

fenſive. ; | 

He eveeded the kingdom of ſuch as were devoted 

to Elaiana, and manumized it from that moſt dan- 

gerous confederacy. Howel"s Vocal Forts 

4. To root out vice. 8 

Wiſe fathers be not as well aware in weeding 

from their children ill things, as they were before 

in gratting in them learning. Aſcbam's Schocimaſter. 

One by one, as they appeared, they might all 

be qweeded out, without any figns that ever they 

had been there, | | | Locke. 

We'eDER. 2. , [from weed.) One that 


takes away any thing noxious. 
A eweeder out of his proud adverſaries, 
A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shak. Rich. III. 
We'tDHOOK. . . [weed and hook.] A 
hook by which weeds are cut away or 
extirpated. | | 
In May get a eedbook, a crotch, and a glove, 
And weed out ſuch weeds as the corn doth not 
love. | | Tufſer. 
WE'eDLESS, adj. | from weed. ]J Free 


leſs or noxious, 
So many ⁊vecdleſs paradiſes be, 
Which of themſeives produce no venomous fin. 
Donne, 
A cryſtal brook, 
When troubled mot it does the bottom ſhow ; 
"Tis wweedlefs all above, and rockleſs all below. 
We'epy. adj. [from weed. 
1. Conſiſting of weeds. 

There on the pendant boughs her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious ſliver broke, 
When down her <veedy trophies and herſelf 

Fell in the weeping brooke Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. Abounding with weeds. 

Hid in a veedy lake all night I lay, 

Secure of ſafety. Dryden's AEneid. 

If it is 2veedy, let it lie upon the ground, Mort. 


WEEK. »./. peoc, Saxon; weke, Dut. 
zwecka, Swediſh.) The ſpace of ſeven 
days, | | 
Fulfil ker 2vcck, and we will give thee this alſo, 
Geneſis, xxix. 
The diviſion of time by weeks hath been uni- 
verſally obſerved in the world, not only amongſt 
the civilized, but likewiſe among the moſt barba- 
rous nations. Wilkins. © 
We'exDAY. 2. J. [week and day.] Any 
day not Sunday. Y 
One ſolid diſh his weekday meal affords, 
An added pudding ſolemniz'd the Lord's. Pope. 
We'eKLY. adj. [from week.] Happen- 
ing, produced, or done once a week; 
hebdomadary. 
The Jews had always their weekjy readings of 
the law of Moſes. Hookers 
So liv'd our fires, ere doctors learn'd to kill, 
And multiply'd with heirs their veekly bill. Dryd. 
Nothing more frequent in their vcexly papers, 
than affecting to confound the terms of clergy 
and high-church, and then loading the latter with 
calumny. Sæoift. 
We'eKLY. adv, from week.) Once a 
week ; by hebdomadal periods. 4 
Theſe are obliged to perform divine worſhip 
in their turns <veetly, and are ſometimes called 
hebdomadal canons,  Ayliffes 
Weezer. u. .. [pœl, Saxon. ] 
1. A whirlpool. _— 
2. [perhaps from willow] A twiggen 
ſnare or trap for fiſh. 


A root of ancient envy. Shakeſpeare's Corio/anus. 
. 10 
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To Wer x. v. n. [penan, Saxon; warner, 


Putch.] To think; to imagine; to 
form a notion; to fancy. Obſolete, 
Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle Knight, 


Well may I wweer your grief is wond'rous great. 


| : Spenſer. 
So well it her beſeems, that ye would 7vecn 
Some angel ſhe had been. Spenſer's Epittalamium. 
When ⁊vecning to return whence they did ſtray, 
They cannot find that path which firſt was ſhown ; 
But wander to and fro in ways unknowns 


Furtheſt from end then, when they neareit veer. 


Spenſer, 
Thy father, in pity of my hard diſtreſs, 
Levied an army, ⁊veening to redeem 
And reinſtal me in the diadem. Shakeſp, Hen. VI. 
NM een you of better luck, 
I mean in perjur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 
Whoſe minifter you are, while here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty earth. Shae/p. Henry VIII. 
| They wvecn'd | 
That ſelf-fame day, by fight or by ſurprize, 
To win the mount of Gad; and on his throne 
To ſet the envier of his ſtate, the proud 


Aſpirer; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. 
Ailton. 


To WEEP. v. 2. preter. and part. paſſ. 
wept, auceped. [peopan, Saxon. ] 


1. To ſhow forrow by tears. 
In that fad time 
My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear 

And” what theſe ſorrows could not hence exhale, - 
That beauty hath, and made them blind with 
bee ping. Shakeſpeare. 
I fear he will prove the weeping philoſypher 
when he grows old, being fo full of unmannerly 
ſadneſs in his youth. Shakeſpeare. 
The days of weeping and mourning for Moſes 
were ended, Deuteronomy, xxxiv. 8. 
Have you swept for your fin, ſo that you were 
indeed ſorrowful in your ſpirit? Are you ſo for- 
rowful that you hate it? Do you ſo hate it that 
ou have left it ? Taylor. 

Away! with women veep, and leave me here, 

Fix'd like a man, to die without a tear, | 
Or fave or ſlay us both. Dryden. 

A4 corps it was, but whoſe it was, unknown ; 

Yet mov d, howe'er, ſhe made the caſe her own ; 

Took the bad omen of a ſhipwreck'd man, 

As for a ſtranger wept. Dryden. 
When Darius evepr over his army, that within 
a ſingle age not a man of all that confluence would 
be left alive, Artabanus improved his meditation 
by adding, that yet all of them ſhould meet with 
fo many evils, that every one ſhould with himſelf 
dead long before. FWake's Preparation fer Death. 


2. To ſhed tears from any paſſion, 
Then they for ſudden joy did wer, 
And 1 for ſorrow ſung, 
That ſuch a king ſhould play bo-peep, 
And go the fools among. Shak. King Lear. 


3. To lament ; to complain. 


They weep unto me, laying, Give us fleſh that 


we may eat. Numbers. 


To WEeP. . #8. 
1. To lament with tears; to bewail ; to 


bemoan. 
If thou wilt eveep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
Shateſpeare. 
Nor was I ncar to cloſe his dying eyes, 
To waſh his wounds, to ⁊orep his obſequies. Ded. 
We wand'ring go 
Through dreary waſtes, and <vcep each other's woe, 


>. To ſhed moiſture. 
Thus was this place 
A happy rural ſeat of various view, 
Groves whole rich trees ⁊uept od'rous gums and 
balm. ilton. 


3. To drop. 8 
Let India boaſt her plants; nor envy we 


The <veeping amber or the balmy tree, 


{ 


Werz EL. z. /. [See WeasEL.] | 


Pepe. | 


We'evir. . . [pepel, Saxon; wevel, 


While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. 
: | Pore. 

4. To abound with wet. | 

Rye-graſs grows on elayey and weeping grounds. 

- rlimer. 

We EPER. 7. /. [from aeep.] | 

1. One who ſheds tears; a lamenter ; a 
bewailer; a mourner. | 1 

If you have ſerved God in a holy life, ſend- 
away the women and the <veepers : tell them it is 
as much intemperance to weep too much as to 
laugh too much; if thou art alone, or with fitting 
company, die as thou ſhouldſt; but do not die 
impatiently, and like a fox catched in a trap. Tay. 

Laughter is eaſy 3 but the wonder lies, 

What ſtore of brine ſupply'd the wvecper's eyes. Dryd. 

2. A white border on the ſleeve of a 
mourning coat. 

We'eR1SH. adj. [See WEARISH.] This 
old word is uſed by Aſcham in a ſenſe 
which the lexicographers ſeem not to 
have known. Applied to taſtes, it 
means inſipid ; applied to the body, 
weak and waſhy ; here it ſeems to mean, 
ſour, ſurly. 

A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, womaniſn; but 
audible, ſtrong, and manlike : a countenance not 
evceriſh and crabbed, but fair and comely. 

_ Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

To WEET. v. z. preterite wot, Or Wore. 
[prean, Sax. ewweten, Dutch.] To know; 
to be informed; to have knowledge. 
Obſolete. EE 

Him the prince with gentle court did board; 
Sir knight, mought I ot you this court'ſy read, 

To eveet why on your ſhield, ſo goodly ſcor'd, 
Bear ye the picture of that lady's head? Spenſer. 
I bind, 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to veer 
We ſtand up peetleſs. Shake Antony and Cleopatra. 
But well 1 evect thy cruel wrong 

Adorns a nobler poet's ſong. Prior, 

WE'ETLESS. adj. [from weet.] Unknow- 

ing. Spen er. 


Dutch; curculio, Latin.] A grub. 
A worm called a evccvil, bred under ground, 
feedeth upon roots, as parſnips and carrots. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Corn is ſo innocent from breeding of mice, 
that it doth not produce the very weevils that live 
in it and conſume it. Bentley. 


I ſuck melancholy out of a ſong, as a wweazel 
ſucks eggs. | Shakeſpcare. 
The corn-devouring veezel here abides, 


And the wiſe ant. _ Dryden's Georgicks. 
WerT. The old preterite and part. paſſ. 
from To Wave. | Spenſer. 


Wrrr. x. /. [guaive, French; wefa, to 
wander, Iſlandick; vagus, Latin.] . 
1. That of which the claim is generally 
waved; any thing wandering without 
an owner, and ſeized by the lord of the 

manour. 


His horſe, it is the herald's eveft ; 
No, tis a mare. Ben FJonſon s Underavoods. 
2. It is in Bacon for waf?, a gentle blaſt. 
The ſmell of violets exceedeth in ſweetneſs that 
of ſpices, and the ſtrongeſt ſort of ſmells are beſt 
in a <veft afar off, Bacon, 
WEFT. 1. /. [pepra, Saxon.] The woof 
of cloth. | | | 
Werra. 1. . [from aweft.] Texture. 
The whole muſcles, as they lie upon the bones, 
might be truly tanned ; whereby the eveftage of 
the fibres might more. eaſily be obſerved. 
Grew's Muſaum. 


_—P 


1 


1 


2 of June, when the river beginneth ta 


4. To raiſe ; to take up the anchor. 


6. To compare by the ſcales, 


q 
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WET 


To Wien. D. A, an, 8 . 
"Dutch.] ] 18 * 


1. To examine by the balance. 
Earth taken from land adjoining t the Nile. 
and preſerved ſo as not to be wet 2 ng, 
Tvcighed daily, will not alter weight until the ſe 


„„ K . 
* x 3 * R * 


Weyher, 


riſe; and then it will grow more ang 

derous, till the river cometh to its e : 
Th' Eternal hung forth his golden ſcales 8 

Wherein all things created firſt he weigb'd. Mit 
She does not weigh her meat in a pair of ſcale;. 

but ſhe weighs it in a much better balance: fo 

much as gives a proper ſtrength to her body, and 

renders it able and willing to obey the ſoul, Law, 


2. To be equivalent to in weight, 

They that muſt 2veigh out my afflictions, 
They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; 
They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. Skat 

By the exſuction of the air out of a glaſs veſſ:i 
it made that veſſel take up, or ſuck up, to ſpeak 
in the common language, a bcdy eig hing divers 
ounces. * Bryl., 


3. To pay, allot, or take by weight, 
They zweigbed for my price thirty, pieces of fil. 
Vers Zecb. xi. 


| Barbaroſſa, ufing this exceeding cheerfulneſs of 
his ſoldiers, ⁊beig bed up the fourteen gallies he had 
ſunk. | Kinilless 
SE They having freight 
Their ſhips with ſpoil enough, <oeigh anchor 
ſtreight. Clatman, 
Here he left me, ling' ring here delay'd 

His parting kiſs, and there his anchor wcigh'd, 
Dryden, 
5. To examine ; to balance in the mind; 


to conſider. | 
Regard not who it is which ſpeaketh, but «veich 
only what is ſpoken. Hur, 
1 have in equal balance juſtly evcigh'd 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we 
ſuffer, | 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The ripeneſs or unripeneſs of the occaſion mut 
ever be well eveighed. Bow, 
His majeſty's ſpeedy march left that den ty 
be better eveighed and digeſted. Clarendon 
You choſe s retreat, and not till you had ma- 
turely weighed the advantages of riſing higher wit 
the hazards of the fail. | Dryacr, 
All grant him prudent; prudence intereſt cg 
And intereſt bids him ſeek your love and Ins 
; Jdc. 
The mind, having the power to ſuſpend the fi- 
tisfaction of any of its defires, is at liberty to cx- 
amine them on all ſides, and vcigh them with 
others. Le. 
He is the only proper judge of our perfection, 
who wvcighs the goodneſs of our actions by the 
ſincerity of our intentions. =Adijon's Spectatire 


Here in nice balance truth with gold ſhe weight x 
And ſolid pudding againſt empty praiſe, Pt. 
7. To regard; to conſider as worthy of 


notice. 
I epeigh not you ; 
— You do not eveigh me; that is, you 
me. Db Shakeſpeare, 
8. To WEICH down. To overbalance. 


. : 1 h ſh Ne. 
8 Pais Civil Mor. 


9. To WEIGH down, To overburden ; to 


oppreſs with weight ; to depreſs. 
In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 3 
To vweigb thy ſpirits downs | vo 
Her fathes's crimes 3 
Sit heavy on her, and ⁊veigh doꝛon her praßers 
A crown uſurp'd, a lawful king depos d, Fin. 


His children murder d. Dryden's S 110 My 


care not for 


wv 
LT 


WE. I 


My foul is quite ꝛveigb'd detun with cara, and aſks | 


e ſott refreſhment of a moment's ſleep, 
1 Aldifon's Cate 
Excellent perſons, eveighed daaun by this ha 
bitual ſorrow of heart, rather deſerve our compaſ- 
fon than reproach. Addiſon. 


0; WEIGH, V. . 
1. To have weight. f f : 
Exactly weighing, and ftrangling a chicken in 
the ſcales, upon an immediate ponderation, we 
could diſcover no difference in weight; but ſuf- 
verfetly cold, it 2veighed moſt ſenſibly lighter. 


Brown. 


2. To be conſidered as important; to have 
weight in the intellectual balance. 

IT bis objection ought to 2veigh with thoſe, whoſe 
reading is deſigned for much talk and little know- 
ledges Locke. 

* wiſe man 15 then beſt ſatisfied, when he finds 
that the ſame argument which eveighs with him 
pas cceighed with thouſands before him, and is 
ſuch as hath born down all oppoſition” Addiſon. 


*. To raiſe the anchor. 


When gath'ring clouds o'erſhadow all the ſkies, | 


And ſhoot quick lightnings, <veigh, my boys, he 
eries. Dryden. 
4, To bear heavily ; to preſs hard. 
Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 

And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote _, 

Clcanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff 

Which <veighs upon the heart ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
5. To fink by its own weight. 

The Indian fig boweth ſo low, as it taketh root 
again; the plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of 
the ſtalk, making the bough, being overloaden, 
weigh down. Bacon. 

WZ“ IoHED. adj. [from wweigh.] Experi- 
enced. | 

In an embaſly of weight, choice was made of 
ſome ſad perſon of known experience, and not of 
a young man, not weighed in ſtate matters. Bacon. 

We" 1GHER» 2. J. | from auezgh.] He who 
weighs. 

WEIGHT. z. / [pihz, Saxon. 

1. Quantity meaſured by the balance. 

1 obacco cut and weighed, and then dried by 
the fire, loſeth eveight ; and, after being laid in 
the open air, recovereth weight again. 

5 Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

Fain would I chuſe a middle courſe to ſteer ; 
Nature 's too kind, and juſtice too ſevere : 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring, 

On either fide, the father and the king : 

Heav'n knows my heart is bent to favour thee ; 

Make it but ſcanty weight, and leave the reſt to 
me. Dryden. 

So was every thing of the temple, even to the 
wit of a fleſh hook, given to David, as you 
Tiicy ſee, Leſley. 
HBoerhaave fed a ſparraw with bread four days, 
in wich time it eat more than its own <veight ; 
and yet there was no acid found in its bodx. 

Arbuthnet cn Aliments. 


2. A maſs by which, as the ſtandard, other | 


ies are examined, 

Jutt batances, juſt eveights, ſhall ye have, 
Lev. xix. 36. 
Undoubtedly there were ſuch weights which the 
ryficians uſed, who, though they might reckon 
«cord.ng to the eveight of the money, they did not 

veigh their drugs with pieces of money. 

| Arbutbnot on Coins. 
When the balance is entirely broke, by mighty 


wigs fallen into either ſcale, the power will | 
N The ſolemnities that encompaſs the magittrate | 


"cr continue long in equal diviſion, but run 
entirely into one, Sift. 
3. Ponderous maſs. 

Aman leapeth better with eveights in his hands 
an without; for that the weight, if proportion - 
We, ſtrengtheneth the ſine ws by contracting them: 
Werulſe, where no contraction is needfal, 4peight 

| 


ing it to lie eight or ten hours, until it grew | 


WE I 


rious to foreſee that there be not the leaſt weight 
upon the one horſe more than upon the other. In 
leaping with vejghts, the arms are firſt caſt back- 
wards, and then forwards, with ſo much the greater 
force. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Wolſey, who from his own great ſtore might have 
A palace or a college for his grave, | 
Lies here interr'd: 
Nothing but earth to earth, no pond'rous vcizb? 
Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit : 
If thus thou lieſt neglected, what muſt we 
Hope after death, who are but ſhreds of thee ? 
Biſhop Corbet. 


„ 


All their confidence | 
Under the <vcight of mountains buried deep. Milt. 
Pride, like a gulf, ſwallows us up; our very 


plummets to ſink us to the deeper ruin. 
Gevernment of the Tongue. 
Then ſhun the ill; and know, my dear, 
Kindneſs and conſtancy will prove 
The only pillars fit to bear 
So vaſt a weight as that of love. Prior. 


4. Gravity; heavineſs; tendency to the 


center. 

Heavineſs or eveight is not here conſidered as 
being ſuch a natural quality, whereby condenſed 
bodies do of themſelves tend downwards but rather 
as being an affection, whereby they may be mea- 
ſured. Wilkins. 

The ſhaft, that Nightly was impreſ,' d, 
Now from his heavy fall with v2igat increas'd 
Drove through bis neck. Dryden. 

What natural agent impel them ſo ſtrongly with 
a tranſverſe ſide blow againſt that tremendous eveight 
and rapidity, when whole worlds are falling ? 


Bentley. 
5. Preſſure; burthen ; 


Power. 
Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a eveight. Shak. 


As ſome of the angels did ſcarce ſooner receive | 


than break the law of obedience z ſo ſome men, by 
an unhappy imitation of ſuch angels, are more ready 
to ſlander the evcight of their yoke than to bear it. 
Holyday. 
So ſhall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own eveight groaning. Milton, 
We muſt thoſe, who groan beneath the <veight 
Of age, diſeaſe, or want, commiſerate. Denham. 

The prince may carry the plough, but the 2veight 
lies upon the people. L* Efirange. 
Poſſeſſion's load was grown ſo great, 
He ſunk beneath the cumb'rous weight. Sevift. 
They are like ſo many eveights upon our minds, 
that make us leſs able and leſs inclined to raiſe 
up our thoughts and affections to the things that 
are above. Law, 
6. Importance; power; influence; effi- 
cacy. 
How to make ye ſuddenly an anſwer, 
In ſuch a point of weight, ſo near mine honour, 
In truth I know not. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


if it be the ordinance of God, mult not all be 
ſubject to it ? Locke. 


deeper, and be of the more weight, other agreeable 


theſe different ſtates. | Locke. 
An author's arguments loſe their eveight, when 


ſake. 
See, Lord, the ſorrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late; | 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 
To give thoſe ſorrows ⁊veigbt. Addiſ. Spect. 


add dignity ta all his actions, and veight to all his 


words. 
WelionrII r. adv. [from weighty. ] 
1. Heavily ; ponderouſly. 


* Solidly; importantly. | 


hindereth ; as we ſee, in horſe-races, men are cu- | 


virtues, when ſo leavened, becoming <veights and | 
4 


overwhelming | 


If this right of heir carry any 2vcight with it, | 


To make the ſenſe of eſteem or diſgrace ſink the | 


or diſagreeable things ſhould conſtantly accompany | 


we are perſuaded that he only writes for argument's | 
Addiſon, | 


Atterbury. | 


WEL 


Is his poetry the worſe, becauſe he makes hi, 
agents ſpeak ⁊veigbtily and ſententiouſly ? 
| Broame s Notes on the Odyſſey» 
WE'1GHTINESS. z. J. from weighty. } 
1. Ponderolity; gravity ; heavineſs. 
2. Solidity; force. 
I fear I have dwelt longer on this paſſage than 
the wveightineſs of any argument in it requires. 
| Lockes 
3. Importance. 


The apparent defect of her judgment, joined to 


marvel. Hayward. 
WE'1GHTLESS, adj. from weight.] Light; 
having no gravity. 
How by him balanc'd in the wweightlefs air? 
Canſt thou the wiſdom of his works declare? 
Sandys. 
It muſt both weightleſs and immortal prove, 
Becauſe the centre of it is above. Dryden. 
WE"1GHTY. adj. [from weight.] 
1. Heavy ; ponderous. 
You have already weary'd fortune ſo, 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe, 
But fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 
A fate ſo <vcighty that it ſtops her wheel. Dryden. 
2. Important; momentous; efficacious. 
J to your aſſiſtance do make love, 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eve 
For ſundry veighty reaſons. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
It only forbids ſuits in lighter loſſes and indigni- 
ties, ſuch as our Lord there mentions, and making 
the law the inſtrument of revenge in veightier mat 
ters. Kettlenwel!. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought : 
Whilſt he his weighty doctrines taught, 
He made his lining ſcholars ſtand, 
Their mouth ſtill cover'd with their hand: 
Elſe, may be, ſome odd thinking youth, 
Leſs friend to doctrine than to truth, 
Might have refus'd to let his ears 
Attend the muſick of the ſpheres. Pricr. 
Thus ſpoke to my lady the knight full of care, 
Let me have your advice in a weighty affair, Swift. 
3- Rigorous ; ſevere. Not in uſe. 
It, after two days ſhine, Athens contains thee, 
Attend our Tweightier judgment. Shakeſp. Timne. 
WE LAWAY. zaterj. This I once believed 
a corruption of wweal axvay, that is, hap- 
pineſs is gone; ſo Junius explained it: but 
the Saxon exclamation is palapa, woe 
on abe. From cvelagvay is formed by 


corruption weladay.] Alas. 

Harrow now out, and ⁊oelazvay, he cried, 
What diſmal day hath ſent this curſed light! Sperſ. 
Ah, wvelazvay, moſt noble lords, how can 
Your cruel eyes endure fo piteous fight? Sfenſere 
| HWelazway, the while I was ſo fond, 
| To leave the good that I had in hond. Spenſer. 

WELCOME. adj. [bien denu, French; 
pilcume, Saxon; wwelkom, Dutch. 

1. Received with gladneſs; admitted wil- 
lingly to any place or enjoyment; grate- 
ful; pleaſing. | 

1 ſerve you, madam : 

Your graces are right eve/cores 

He, though not of the plot, will like it, 

And with it ſhould proceed; for, unto men 

Preſt with their wants, all change is ever welcome. 


Here let me earn my bread, 
Till oft invocated death : 
Haſten the welcome end of all my pains. Milton. 
He that knows how to make thoſe he converſes 
with ealy, has found the true art of living, and 
being welcome and valued every where. Locke. 
2. To bid WELCOME. To receive with 
profeſſions of kindneſs. | 
Some ſtood: in a row in ſo civil a faſtiion, as if 
to evelcome us; and divers put their arms a little 
| abroad, which is their geſture when they bid any 
| Welcomes | : Bacon. 
8 WELCOME, 


the zweightineſs of the adventure, cauſed many to 
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WEL 


We'r.come. iaterj. A form of ſalutation 
uſed to a new comer, elliptically uſed 


for you are welcome. 
Welcome, he ſaid, 
O long expected, to my dear embrace! Dryden. 
Welcome, great monarch, to your own. Dryden. 


We'rLcoMme. 2. / 


1. Salutation of a new comer. : 
Welcome ever ſmiles, and farewel goes out ſigh- 
Ing. Shakeſpeare. 
Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping 
His eve/come forth. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
2. Kind reception of a new comer. 
I should be free from injuries, and abound az 
much in the true cauſes of <vclcomes, as 1 ſhould 
find want of the effects thereof. Sidnqy. 
I look'd not for you yet, nur am provided 
For your fit welcome. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Madam, new years may well expect to tind 
Welcome from you, to whom they are fo kind: 
Still as they paſs they court and ſmile on you, 
And make your beauty, as themſelves, ſeem new. 
. . Waller. 


Where diligence opens the door. of the under- |. 


ſtanding, and impartiality keeps it, truth finds an 
entrance and a welcome too. South's Sermons. 
To WELCOME. wv. a, To ſalute a new 


comer with kindneſs. 
I know no cauſe _ 
Why I ſhould evelcome ſuch a gueſt as grief, 
Save bidding farewel to ſo ſweet a gueſt 
As my ſweet Richard. Shakeſpeare”s Richard II. 
They ſtood in a row in ſo civil a faſhion, as if to 
eoclcome us. Bacon. 
Thus we ſalute thee with our early ſong, 


And welcome thee, and with thee long. Milton. 
To welcome home 
His warlike brother, is Pirithous come. Dryden. 


The lark and linnet ſtrain their warbling throats, 
To velceme in the ſpring. Dryden. 
WELCOME 10 our houſe. n. . [lactuca ma- 
rina, Latin.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
We"LcoMENEss. 2. /. [from welcome. ] 
Gratefulneſs. | 
Our joys, after ſome centuries of years, may 
ſeem to have grown older, by having been enjoyed 
ſo many ages; yet will they really ſtill continue 
new, not only upon the ſcores of their <velcomeneſs, 
but by their perpetually equal, becauſe infinite, 
diſtance from a period. Boyle, 
WeE'LCOMER. 7. , [from awelcome.] The 


ſaluter or receiver of a new comer. 
Farewel, thou woeful ⁊velcomer of glory! Shak. 


WELD, or Would. n. /. [luteola, Latin.] 
Yellow weed, or dyers weed. 
Spenſer. 


To WELD, for To wield. per 

To WELD. v. a. To beat one mals into 
another, ſo as to incorporate them. 

' Sparkling or welding heat is uſed when you 
double up your iron to make it thick enough, and 
ſo <vcld or work in the doublings into one ano- 

ther. = Hoxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Wr ID ER. z. , [a term perhaps merely 
Iriſh; though it may be derived from 
To wield, to turn or manage : Whence 
evielder, welder.] Manager; actual oc- 


cupier. | 

Such immediate tenants have others under them, 
and ſo a third and fourth in ſubordination, till it 
comes to the .wwelder, as they call him, who fits 
at a rack-rent, and lives miſerably. Seoift. 

WELFARE. 7. / [well and fare.] Happi- 
neſs ; ſucceſs ; proſperity. 

If friends to a government forbear their aſſiſtance, 
they put it in the power of a few deſperate men to 
ruin the welfare of thoſe who are ſuper;or to them 
in ſtrength and intereſt. Addiſon. 

Diſcretion is the perfection of reaſon : cunning 
is a kind of inſtinct that only looks out after our 
immediate intereſt and zue fare. Addiſ. Spectater. 


WEL 
To WELK. v. a. [Of this word in Spen/er 
I know not well the meaning : pealcan, 
in Saxon, is 20 roll; avolken, in * ro 
and pelcen, in Saxon, are clouds; whence 
I ſuppoſe welk, or whilk, is an undula- 
tion or corrugation, or corrugated or 
convolved body. hilt is uſed for a 
ſmall ſhell-fiſh.] 'To cloud ; to obſcure. 


It ſeems in Spegſer both active and neu- 


ter. 
Now ſad winter wwelked hath the day, 
And Phœbus, weary of his yearly taſk, 
Eſtabliſh'd hath his ſeeds in lowly lay, 
And taken up his inn in fithes haſk. Spenſer. 
As gentle ſhepherd in ſweet eventide, 
When ruddy Phoebus 'gins to well in weſt, 
Marks which do bite their haſty ſupper beſt. Spenſ. 
The wwelked Phoebus *gan avale 
His weary wain. Spenſer. 
WE'LKED. adj. Set with protuberances. 
Properly, I believe, avhelted, from awhelk. 
Methought his eyes 
Were two full moons ; he had a thouſand noſes, 
Horns ae and wav'd like the enridged ſea. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
WE'LKX1N. z. . [from pealcan, to roll, or 
pelcen, clouds, Saxon. ] 


1. The viſible regions of the air. Out of 


uſe, except in poetry. 

Ne in all the ave/kin was no cloud. Chaucer. 
He leaves the ⁊veltin way moſt beaten plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the ſkyen 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhine. 

| Spenſer. 
The ſwallow peeps out of her neſt, 
And cloudy velkin cleareth.® Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood : 
Amaze the wvelkin with your broken ſtaves. 
x Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
With feats of arms | 
From either end of heav'n the 2vz/kin burns. Milt. 
Now my taſk is ſmoothly done, 
I can fly or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth's end, 


Where the bow'd eve/kin flow doth bend. Milt. 
| Their hideous yells | 
Rend the dark velkin. Philips. 


2. WELK1N Eye, is, I ſuppoſe, blue eye; 
ſ{kycoloured eye. 
Yet were it true 
To ſay this boy were like me ! Come, fir page, 
Look on me with your evelkin eye, ſweet villain. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
WELL. z. J. [pelle, pœll, Saxon. ] 


1. A ſpring; a fountain; a ſource. 
Begin then, ſiſters of the ſacred evell, 
That from beneath the ſeat of Jove doth ſpring. 
Milton, 
As the root and branch are but one tree, 
And ⁊vell and ſtream do but one river make; 
So if the root and vel/ corrupted be, 
The ftream and branch the ſame corruption take, 
Davies. 
2. A deep narrow pit of water. 
Now up, now down, like buckets in a well. 
Dryden. 
The muſcles are ſo many ve/l-buckets : when 
one of them acts and draws, tis neceſſary that the 
other muſt obey. Dryden. 
3. The cavity in which ſtairs are placed. 
Hollow newelled ſtairs are made about a ſquare 
hollow newel; ſuppoſe the <ve//-hole to be eleven 
foot long, and fix foot wide, and we would bring up 
a pair of ſtairs from the firſt floor eleven toot 
high, it being intended a ſcy- light thall fall through 
the hollow newel. Moxon s Mechanical Exerciſes. 
To WELL. v. n. [peallan, Sax. ] To ſpring; 
to iſſue as from a ſpring. ä 
Therchy a cryſtal ſtream did gently play, 
Which from a ſacred fountain welled forth alway. 
| FEA Spenſer, 
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WEL 


| | A dreary corſe, 
All wallow'd in his own yet lukewarm blood 
That from his wound yet wwelled freſh, alas 8 
Himſelf aſſiſts to lift him from the ground beg. 
: With clotted locks, and blood that gv : 


d fro 
the wound. m out 


Dryden 
From his two ee * Encid, 


Pure velling out, he through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ftream, 
| Thom ſon's 1 
To WELL. v. a. To pour any * 
To her people wealth they forth do well, 8 
And health to every foreign nation. Spenſc⸗ 
WELL. adj. [Well ſeems to be ſometime: 
an adjective, though it is not always eaſy 
to determine its relations, ] 
1. Not ſick ; being in health. 


Lady, I am not evell, elfe I ſhould anſuer 

From a full flowing ſtomach. Shakeſp, King Len 
In poiſon there is phyſick ; and this new; 
That would, had I been «vcll, have made * ſick 
Being fick, hath in ſome meaſure made me ddl. 
Shakeſpeare, 
While thou art 2ve/!, thou mayeſt do much good 
but when thou art ſick, thou canſt not tell whit 
thou ſhalt be able to do: it is not very much nor 
very good, Few men mend with ſickneſs, as there 
are but few who by travel and a wandering life be- 
come devout. Taylor's Guide to Dewericn, 
Men under irregular appetites never think them. 
ſelves well, ſo long as they fancy they might be 

better; then from better they muſt riſe to beſt. 
; L' Eftrarge, 
"Tis eaſy for any, when ell, to give advice to 
them that are not. Wake's Preparation fer Death, 


2. Happy. | 
Mark, we uſe 


To ſay the dead are ⁊vell. Shak. Ant. and Clepatra, 

Holdings were ſo plentiful, and holders ſo icarce, 
as vel] was the landlord who could get one to be 
his tenant, Carew, 


Charity is made the conſtant companion and 


perfection of all virtues; and ⁊vell it is for that 
virtue where it moſt enters and longeſt ſtays. 
| Spratt's Serm:ns, 
3. Convenient ; advantageous. 
This exactneſs is neceſſary, and it would be w 
too if it extended itſelf to common converſation, 
Locle. 
It would have been ⁊vell for Genoa, if ſhe had 
followed the example of Venice, in not permitting 
her nobles to make any purchaſe of lands in the 
dominions of a foreign prince. Addiſon 
4. Being in favour. 
He followed the fortunes of that family; and 
was well with Henry the Fourth. Dryder, 
5. Recovered from any ſickneſs or misfor- 


tune, 
I am ſor 
For your diſpleaſure ; but all will ſure be ac. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
uſt thoughts and modeſt expectations are eaſily 
ſatisfied. If we don't over-rate our pretenſions, 
all will be well. Colliers 


WELL. adv. [will, Gothick ; pell, Saxon; 


abel, Dutch; wel, Iſlandick.] 


1. Not ill; not unhappily. 


Some ſenſe, and more eſtate, kind heav'n 
To this ⁊vell-lotted peer has given: 
What then ? he muſt have rule and ſway; 
Elſe all is wrong till he 's in play. Prin. 
2. Not ill; not wickedly. n 
My bargains, and well-won thrift, he calls inte- 
reit. Shakeipeares 
Thou one bad act with many deeds a done 
Mayſt cover. : Milter. 
3. Skilfully; properly; in a laudable 
manner. - 
Beware, and govern evell thy appetite» Milton. 
Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme, 
Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream 3 


None can record their heavenly praiſe fo ve! 
| Drydir. 


What 


WEL 
What poet would not mourn to ſee 
His brother write as well as he? Swift. 
Not amiſs ; not unſucceſsfully ; not er- 
| Solyman commended them for a plot ſo well by 
them laid, more than he did the victory of others 
got by good fortune, not grounded upon any 700 , 
» Nolles. 
2 ſoldier that philoſopher eve/l blam'd, 
Who long and loudly in the ſchools declaim'd. 
Denham. 
"Tis almoſt impoſſible to tranſlate verbally and 
cell. : Dryden. 
Not inſufficiently ; not defetively. 
The plain of Jordan was vell watered every 
where. Geneſis. 


We are ell able to overcome it. Numb. xiii. 555 


The merchant adventurers, being a ſtron 


5 


pany, and zvell underſet with rich men, held out | 


bravely : Bacon. 
6. To a degree that gives pleaſure, 
1 like well, in ſome places, tair columns upon 
frames of carpenters work. Bacon. 
7. With praiſe ; favourably. 
„All the world ſpeaks evell of you. Pope. 


g. Vell is ſometimes, like the French bien, 
a term of conceſſion, 
The knot might well be cut, but untied it could 
not be. ; Sidney. 
9. Conveniently ; ſuitably. 
Know | 
In meaſure. what the mind can vel! contain. Milt. 


10. To a ſufficient degree: a kind of light 
ſenſe, | 

A private caution I know not well how to ſort, 
unleſs I ſhould call it political, by no means to 
build too near a great neighbour. Witton. 

11. It is a word by which ſomething is ad- 
mitted as the ground for a concluſion. 

Nell, let's away, and ſay how much is done. 

; | Shakeſpeare. 

Well, by this author's confeſſion, a number ſu- 
perior are for the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hano- 
ver. Swift. 

12. As avell as. Together with; not leſs 
than, 

Long and tedious, as well as grievous and uneaſy 
courſes of phyſick, how neceſſary ſoever to the 
cure, much enfeeble the patient, and reduce him 
to a low and languiſhing tate, Blacknore. 

Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from 
Athiopia, by the Nile, as vell as of thoſe com- 
modities that came from the weſt by Alexandria. 

Arbathnot on Coins. 
13. Well is him or me; bene eſt, he is happy. 

Well is him that dwelleth with a wife of under- 

ſtanding, and that hath not ſlipped with his tongue. 
| Ecclus. xxv. 8. 


14. Well nigh. Nearly; almoſt. 
I freed ve/{ nigh half th* angelick name. Midton. 


ig. Well enough. In a moderate degree; 
tolerably. ; 

16. It is uſed much in compoſition, to ex- 
preſs any thing right, laudable, or not 
defective. | 

Antiochus underſtanding him not to be <vell- 
affected to his affairs, provided for his own ſafety. 
| 2 Mac. iv. 21. 

There may, be ſafety to the abe, affected Per- 
las; but to thoſe which da conſpire againſt us, 
3 memorial of deſtruction. Efth. xvi. 23. 

Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, 
My wel-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe. 
| Pope. 
Vat 2vell-appointed leader fronts us here? T | 


_ Mell- apparell'd April on the heel 
i limping winter treads. Shak, Romeo and Juliet. 
The pow'r of wiſdom march'd before, 

And, ere the ſacrificing throng he join'd, 


ſometimes to eve//-deſervers. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Almoniſb'd. thus his bell attending mind. Pope. | 
| q 


VEL 
Such muſick | . 
Before was never made, 8 
But when of old the ſons of morning ſung, 
Whilſt the Creator great 
His conſtellations ſet, 
And the vel/-balanc'd world on hinges hung. 
Milton, 
Learners muſt at firſt be believers, and their 
maſter's rules having been once made axioms to 
them, they miſlead thoſe who think it ſufficient to 
excuſe them, if they go out of their way in a eve!!- 
beaten track. Locke. 
He choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral : 
To bear him back, and ſhare Evander's grief; 
A ⁊uell- becoming, but a weak relief. Dryden. 
Thoſe oppoſed files, | 
Which lately met in the inteſtine ſhock 
And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 
Shall now in mutual eve//-beſeeming rank 
March all one way. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Ober the Elean plains thy e horſe 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courſe. Dryd. 
More diſmal than the loud diſploded roar 
Of brazen enginery, that ceaſeleſs ſtorms 
The baſtion of a ⁊vell- built city. Philips. 
He conducted his courſe among the ſame ve!!l- 
choſen friendſhips and alliances with which he 
began it. : Addiſon. 
My ſon corrupts a wve/{-derived nature 
With his inducement. Shakeſpeare. 
If good accrue, *tis conferred moſt commonly 
on the baſe and infamous; and only happening 


It grieves me he ſhould deſperately adventure 
the loſs of his ⁊vell-deſerving life. 
What a pleaſure is eve//-direQted ſtudy in the 
ſearch of truth! I, Locke. 
A certain ſpark of honour, which roſe in her 
evell-diſpoſed mind, made her fear to be alone with 
him, with whom alone ſhe deſired to be. 
The unprepoſſeſſed, the wel- diſpoſed, who both 
together make much the major part of the world, 
are affected with a due fear of theſe things. 
South's Sermons. 
A clear idea is that, whereof the mind hath 
ſuch a full and evident perception, as it does re- 
ceive from an outward object operating duly on a 
quell-diſpoſed organ. 
- Amid the main two mighty fleets engage ; 
Actium ſurveys the ⁊vell- diſputed prize. Dryden. 
The ways of <vel/-doing are in number even as 


many as are the kinds of voluntary actions: ſo 


that whatſoever we do in this world, and may do 
it ill, we ſhew ourſelves therein by well-doing to 


be wiſe. Hooker. 
The conſcience of wel/-doing may pats for a 
recompence. L' Eftrange. 


Beg God's grace, that the day of judgment may 
not overtake us unawares, but that by a patient 
_ evell-doing we may wait for glory, honour, and 
immortality. Nelfan. 
God will judge every man according to his 
works; to them, who by patient continuance in 
evell-doing endure through the heat and burden of 

the day, he will give the reward of their labour. 
| | Rogers's Sermons. 

As far the fpear I throw, 
As flies an arrow from the wwe!l-drawn bow. = 
Fair nymphs and «ve//-dreſs'd youths around her 
ſhone, 
But ev'ry eye was fix'd on her alone. 

Such a doctrine in St. James's air 
Should chance to make the 2ve{/-dreis'd rabble ſtare. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


The defire of eſteem, riches, or power, makes 
men eſpouſe the 2ve/l-endowed opinions in faſhion. 


Locke. | 


We ought to ſtand firm in ⁊well- eſtabliſhed prin- 
ciples, and not be tempted to change for every dif- 
ficulty. | Watts. 

Echenus ſage, a venerable man ! 

Whoſe well- taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſs'd. 

Pope. 

. Some reliques of the true antiquity, though Fc 
guiſed, a well- eyed man may happily diſcover. 

NY I, Spenſer on Jreland. 


Dryden. | 


idney. 


Sidney. 


Lecte. ö 


Through freezing ſnows. 


— 


WEL 


How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign ! 
The heaven- taught poet, and enchanting ſtraia; 
The vel/-fill'd palace, the perpetual feait ; 

A land rejoicing, and a people bleſt. Popes 
Turkiſh blood did his young hands imbrue ; 
From thence returning with deſerv'd applauſe, _ 
Againſt the Moors his 2ve//-fleſh'd ſword he draws. 


Faireſt piece of eve//-form'd earth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller, 
A rational foul can be no more diſcerned in-a 
<v:/l-formed than ili-ſhaped infant. Locke. 
A ⁊vell- formed propoſition is ſufficient to com- 
municate the knowledge of a ſubject. Watts. 
Oh! that I'd died before the <ve/!-fought wall! 


Had ſome diſtinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall, 


All Greece had paid my ſolemn funerals. Pope. 


Good men have a ve/!-grounded hope in an- 
other life; and are as certain of a future recom- 


pence, as of the being of God. Atterbury. 
Let firm, *ve//-hammer*d ſoles protect thy feet 

Gay's Triviae 

The camp of the heathen was ftrong, and 


_ 2vell-harnefſed, and compaſſed round with horſe- 


men. 1 Mic. iv 7. 
Among the Romans, thoſe wlio ſaved the life 
of a citizen, were dreſſed in an oaken garland; but 
among us, this has been a mark of ſuch wwell- in- 
tentioned perſons as would betray their country. 
Addiſon. 
He, full of fraudful arts, ö 

This ævbell- invented tale for truth imparts. Dryd. 
He, by enquiry, got to the 4uel/-known houſe 
of Kalander. Sidney. 


Soon as thy letters trembling I. uncloſe, 


That ve//-known name awakens all my woes. 
F Ne = 


Where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 
With opening ſtreets and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 
She paſt, delighted with the <ve//-known ſeats. 


| Pepe. 
From a confin'd ævell- manag'd ſtore 
You both employ and feed the poor. FHalley. 


A noble ſoul is better pleaſed. with a zealous vin- 
dicator of liberty, than with a temporizing poet, 
or wwel]-mannered court flave, and one who is ever. 
decent,. becauſe he is naturally ſervile. 

Dryden's Dedicaticn to Juvenal. 


Well-meaners think no harm; but for the reſt, 


Things ſacred they pervert, and filence is the beſt. 
Dryden. 

By craft they may prevail on the weakneſs of 
ſome 4ve//-meaning men to engage in their deſigns. 
Regers's Sermons. 

He examines that wwe!/-meant, but unfortunate, 
lye of the conqueſt of France. Afrbutbnot. 


A critick ſuppoſes he has done his part, if he 
proves a writer to have failed. in an expreſſion ; 
and can it be wondered at, if the poets ſeem. re- 
ſolved. not to own themſelves in any error ? for as 
long as one fide deſpiſes a <ve//-meant endeavour, 
the other will not be ſatisfied with a moderate àp- 
probation. Pepe's Preface to bis Works. 

Many ſober, 2vc//-minded men, who were real 
lovers of the peace of the kingdom, were impoſed 
upon. Clarendon. 

Jarring int'reſts of themſelves create 
Th' according muſick of a evell-mix'd ſtate, Pope. 
When the blaſt of winter blows,. : 

Into the naked wood he goes; — 

And ſeeks the tuſky boar to rear, | 

With wwei/-mouth'd. hounds and pointed ſpear. 

Dryden. 

The applauſe that other people's reaſon gives 
to virtuous and eve//-ordered actions, is the proper 
guide of children, till they grow able to judge for 
themſelves. | | Lockes 

The fruits of unity, next unto the vc/!-pleaſing 
of God, which is all in all, are towards thoſe that 
are without the church; the other towards thoſe 
that are within. Bacon. 

The exerciſe of the offices of charity is always 
vell-pleaſfing to God, and honourable among men. 

| Atterbury. 

My voice ſhall ſound as you do prompt mine ear; 
And I will ſtoop and humble my intents 
To your 9ve/l-praftis'd wiſe directions. Sh. — 
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WEL 
The eve!/-proportion'd ſhape, and beautcous face, 
Shall never more be ſeen by mortal eyes. Dryden. 
"Twas not the haſty product of a day, | 
But the ve/l-ripen'd fruit of wiſe delay. Dryden. 
Procure thoſe that are freſh gathered, ſtraight, 
ſmooth, and well-rooted, I Jortimer s Huſbandry. 
If I ſhould ĩnſtruct them to make well- running 
verſes, they want genius to give them ſtrength. 
Dryden. 
The eating of a well-ſeaſoned diſh, ſuited to a 
man's palate, may move the mind, by the delight 
itſe}f that accompanies the eating, without refer- 
ence 20 any other end. Locke, 
Inftead of ⁊vell- ſet hair, baldneſs. Ta. iii. 24. 
A ſharpe edg'd ſword he girt about 
His wwell- ſpread ſhoulders. Cbapman. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and well- ſtricken 
In age. Geneſis. 
Many <ve//-ſhaped innocent virgins are waddling 
like big- bellied women. Spetator. 
We never fee beautiful and wwell-taſted fruits 
from a tree choaked with thorns and briars. 
| Dryden's Dufreſniy. 
The wve!l-tim'd oars 
With ſounding ſtrokes divide the ſparkling waves. 
Smith. 
Wiſdom's triumph is 2ve//-tim'd retreat, 
As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. Pope. 
Mean time we thank you for your <vel/-took 
labour 
Go to your reſt. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Oh you are well-tuned now; but I Il let down 
the pegs that make this mufick. Shakeſp. Othello, 
Her @ve//-turn'd neck he view'd, 
And on her ſhoulders her diſhevell'd hair. Dryden. 
A e!l-weighed judicious poem, which at firſt. 
gains no more upon the world than to be juſt re- 
ceived, infinuates itſelf by inſenſible degrees into 
the liking of the reader. Dryden. 
He rails 
On me, my bargains, and my ve//-won thrift, 
Which he calls intereſt. Shak. Merchant of Venice, 
Each by turns the other's bound invade, 
As, in ſome well- wrought picture, light and ſhade. 
Y ; Pope. 


WE'LLADAY. interject. [This is a cor- 


ruption of awe/away. See WELAW A.] 


Alas. 
O welladay, miſtreſs Ford, having an honeſt 
man to your huſband, to give him ſuch cauſe of 


ſuſpicion ! Shakeſpeare. 
Ah, welladay, I'm ſhent with baneful ſmart ! 
Gay. 


WELLBE'ING. 2. . {well and be.] Hap- 
pineſs ; proſperity. 

Man is not to depend upon the uncertain diſ- 
poſitions of men for his 4veilbcing, but only on 
God and his own ſpirit. Taylor's Holy Living. 

For whoſe wellbeing | 
So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 
Thou haſt provided all things. Milt. Par. Lops. 

The moſt ſacred ties of duty are founded upon 
gratitude: ſuch as the duties of a child to his 
parent, and of a ſubject to his ſovereign. From 
the former there is required love and honour, in 
recompence of being; and from the latter obedi- 
ence and ſubjechdn, in recompence of protection 
and wellbeing. South's Sermons, 

All things are ſubſervient to the beauty, order, 
and wellbeing of the whole. L*Eftrange. 

He who does not co-operate with this holy ſpi- 
rit, receives none of thoſe advantages which are 
the perfecting of his nature, and neceſſary to his 
wellbeing. Spectator. 


WErLLBO'RN. adj. Not meanly deſcended. 
One whoſe extraction from an ancient line 
Gives hope again that 2vellborn men may ſhine. 

| ES Waller. 
Heav'n, that evel/born ſouls inſpires, 

Prompts me throvgh lifted ſwords, and riſing fires 

To ruſh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden 


WerLBRE'D. adj. [well and bred.] Ele- 
gant of manners; polite. 


| 


WE LLNIGH. adv. Cel and nigh.] Al- 


WEL 


None have been with admiration read, 


But who, beſides their learning, were 2ve/!bred. 
| Roſcommon. 


Both the poets were 2ve/{bred and well-natured. 


Dryden. 


Wellb red fpaniels ci villy delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
? Pope. 
WEIL L DO NE. interject. A word of praiſe. 


MWelldone, thou good and faithful ſervant, 
Matthew, xxv. 21. 


We'LLPARE. 2. /. [well and fare.] Hap- 
pineſs ; proſperity. | 
They will aſk, what is the final cauſe of a 
king? and they will anſwer, the people's eve/fare. 
Certainly a true anſwer ; and as certainly an im- 
perfect one. | , Holyday. 
Wert ravouURED. adj. [ weil and fa- 
<vour.] Beautiful; pleaſing to the eye. 
His wife ſeems to be evrl/fawoured. I will uſe 


her as the key of the cuckoldly rogue's coffer. 
Shakeſpeare. 


WELLMET. iterject. | well and meet.] | 


A term of ſalutation. 
Once more to-day wwellmet, diſtemper'd lords 
The king by me requeſts your preſence ſtraight, 
Shakeſpeare. 


WELLNA"TURED. adj. [well and nature.] 


Good-natured ; kind. 

On their life no grievous burden lies, 
Who are velinatur'd, temperate, and wiſe : 
But an inhuman and ill-temper'd mind 
Not any eaſy part in life can find, Denham. 

The manners of the poets were not unlike ; both 
of them were well-bred, w2/lnatured, amorcuse, 
and libertine, at leaſt in their writings; it may be 
alſo in their lives. | Dryden. 

Still with eſteem no leſs convers'd than read; 
With wit vellnatur'd, and with books well-bred. 

Pope 


moſt. | 
The ſame fo fore annoyed has the knight, 
That, wellnigh choaked with the deadly ſtink, 
His forces fall. HOihbenſer. 
My feet were almoſt gone: my ſteps had ve/!/- 
nigh ſlipt. Pſalms. 
England was ve/lnigh ruined by the rebellion of 
the barons, and Ireland utterly neglected. Davies. 
Whoever ſhall read over St. Paul's enumeration 
of the duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, 
that ve//nigh the whole of chriſtianity is laid on 
the ſhoulders of charity alone. Spratt's Sermons. 
Notwithſtanding a ſmall diveriity of poſitions, 
the whole aggregate of matter, as long as it re- 
tained the nature of a chaos, would retain wve!/nigh 
an uniform tenuity of texture. Bentley 


WELLSPENT. adj, Paſſed with virtue, 
They are to lie down without any thing to ſup- 
port them in their age, but the conſcience of a 
<vellſpent youth. L'Eftrange. 
What a refreſhment then will it be, to look 
back upon a <vellſpen: life! Calamy's Serm:ns. 
Ĩ be conſtant tenour of their wellſpent days 
No leſs deſerv'd a juſt return of praiſe. Pope. 


WE'LLSPRING. 2. % [pellzerphig, Sax. ] 
Fountain ; ſource. 

The fountain and wellſpring' of impiety, is a 

. reſolved purpoſe of mind to reap in this world 

what ſenſual profit or tenfual pleaſure ſoever the 

world yieldeth. Hooker. 
Underſtanding is a wellſpring of life. 

| . Proverbs, xvi. 22. 


WELLWI'LLER. z. , [well and willer. 


One who means kindly, "I 


Diſarming all his own country men, that no man 


might ſhew himſelf a wellxviller of mine. Sidney. | 


There are fit occaſions miniſtered for men to 
purchaſe to themſelves ⁊wellæuillers, by the colour 
under which they oftentimes proſecute quarrels of 

| envy. Hooker. 


| 


WerLwi'sn. 2. / 


ö 


l 


[well and avi 
wiſh of happineſs, * = 
Let it not enter into the heart of any one th 
hath a wellzoiſb for his friends or po erity - 

U 


think of a peace with France, till the Spnif 
monarchy be entirely torn from it. Adi 


WeLLw1'SHER. 2. . | from wellwij,] 
One who wiſhes the good of another. 
The actual traitor is guilty of perjury in tho 
eye of the law; the ſecret wellwwiſhcr of the can 
is ſo before the tribunal of conſcience, 255 
5 6 Addiſon's F. rech. de- 
Betray not any of your welſw;/hers into the like 
inconveniencies. 
No man is more your ſincere wellwiſher tir 
myſelf, or more the ſincere weliwi/her of ow 
family. Pope, 
WELT. u. J. A border; a guard; an edg. 
Ing. 
Niete low hedges made round like Welts, with 
ſome pretty pyramids, I like well, A 
Certain ſcioli, or ſmatterers, are buſy in the 
kirts and outſides of learning, and have ſcarc, 
any thing of ſolid literature to recommend them. 
They may have ſome edging or trimming of x 
ſcholar, a evelt or ſo, but no more. Ben Juen. 


To WELT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſew any thing with a border. 


To WELT ER. v. z. [ pealran, Saxon; 
aelteren, Dutch; volutari, Latin,] 
1. To roll in water or mire. 
He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier 
Unweep'd, nor evelter to the parching winds, Ni. 
The companions of his fall o'erwhelm'd 
He ſoon difcerns, and wwel?*ring by his ſide 
The next himſelf, 
The gaſping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that evelters in the blood. 
| Dryden 
He ſung Darius, great and good, 
By too ſevere a fate, 
Fallen from his high eſtate, 
And eve/tring in his blood. Þ Dryd. St. Cecilia. 
Bellona wades in blood; that mangled body, 
Deform'd with wounds and eve!t"ring in its gore, 
I know it well! Oh cloſe the dreadtul ſcene! 
Believe me, Phœbus, I have ſeen too much. Nur 5, 


2. To roll voluntarily ; to wallow. 
If a man inglut himſelf with vanity, or auc. 
ter in filthineſs like a ſwine, all learning, all gooc- 
neſs, is ſoon forgotten. Aſchart, 


WE MM. n. J. [pem, Saxon.] A ſpot; a 
ſcar. 


Although the wound be healed, yet the entre 
or ſcar iti!] remaineth. Hreretuood on Languages: 


Wen. x. /. [pen, Saxon.] A fleſhy or 
ca'Jous excreſcence or protuberance. 

Warts are ſaid to be deſtroyed by the rubbing 

them with a green elder ſtick, and then burg 

the ſtick to rot in muck. It would be tried with 
corns and vers, and ſuch other excreſcences. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſt.rys 

Mountains ſeem but ſo many ers and unna- 

tural protuberances upon the face of the _—_ 

The poet rejeQs all incidents which are foreign 

to his poem: they are wwens and other excret- 

cences, which belong not to the body. 


Dryden's Dufrary. | 


A promontory «ven, with grieſſy grace, f 
Stood high upon the handle of his face. Drj«% 


WENCH. 2. / [pencle, Saxon. ] 
I. A young woman. 
What do I, filly wench, 
prepared for me ? ; . : þ 
Now—how doſt thou look now ? Oh ill-flarr 
wwench ! 
Pale as thy ſmock! when we ſhall meet at com?" 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heav n 
And fiends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, . 
Ev'n like thy chaſtity. Shakeſpeare's 8 


know what love hath 


IIa * 


pefaty, 


Milton's Paradiſe Les. 


„ey. 


apt; 
'n, 
girh 
41. 
"hov 


Thou wouldft perſuade her to a Worfe offence 


Than that whereof thou didſt accuſe her 2vench. 
: Donne. 


2. A young woman in contempt; a ſtrum- 


t. | 
| Bot the rude 2vench her anſwer' d nought at all. 
Spenſcr. 
Do not pray in vench-like words with that 
Which is fo ſerious. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Men have theſe ambitious tancies, 
And wanton ⁊vencbes read romances. 
3. A ſtrumpet. 
It is not a digreſſion to talk of bawds in a 
ditcourſe upon wwenches. Spefator. 
77 WE NCH. v. u. [from wench.] To fre- 


vent looſe women. 
They aſked the knight, whether he was not 
aſhamed to go a wenching at his years? Addiſon, 
We'xCHER. . . [from wench.] A for- 


nicator. 

He muſt be no great eater, drinker, or ſleeper; 
no gameſter, «vencher, or fop. Grew's Coſmolegy. 
T, WEN D. v. z. [pendan, Saxon. ] 

2. To go; to paſs to or from. This word 
is now obſolete, but its preterite wer? is 


Hill in uſe. 
Back to Athens ſhall the lovers evend 
With league whoſe date till death ſhall never end. 
- Shakeſpeare. 
They event on, and inferred that, if the world 
were a living creature, it had a ſoul. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
When Rome ſhall æwend to Benevento, 
Great feats ſhall he achieve ! Arbuthnca. 
2. To turn round. It ſeems to be an old 


ſea term. | 
A ſhip of 600 tons will carry as good ordnance 
es a ſhip of 1200 tons; and though the greater 
dave double the number, the leſſer will turn her 
broadſides twice, before the greater can end once, 
| Raleigh. 
We'xNEL. #. J. [a corrupted word for 
abeanling.] An animal newly taken 
from the dam. 
- Pinch never thy vetnels of water or meat, 
If ever ye hope for ts have them good neat. Tuſſer. 
Wr'v NY. adj, from wen.] Having the 
nature of a wen. | 
Some perſons, ſo deformed with theſe, have 
ſuſpected them to be wenny. Wiſcman's Surgery. 
Wr r. pret, [See WE NPD and Go.] 
VE pr. pret. and part. of weep. 
She tor joy tenderly wept. Milton. 
Werk, of the verb zo be. The plural 
in all perſons of the indicative imper- 
fect, and all perſons of the ſubjunctive 
imperfect except the ſecond, which is 


gert. 5 
To give our ſiſter to one uncircumciſed, vere 2 
reproach unto us. Gen. xxxlv. 14. 
In infuſions in things that are of too high a 
'virit, you «vere better pour off the firſt infuſion, 
und uſe the latter. Bacon. 
Henry divided, as it vere, | 
The perſon of himſelf into four parts. 
Daniel's Civil War. 
As though there were any feriation in nature, 
r 14/i14ms imaginable in profeſſions, this ſeaſon 
i*:ermed the phyficians vacation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
He had been well aflur'd that art 
And conduct were of war the better part. Dryden. 


Fenk. . A dam. See WEAR. 

O river! let thy bed be turned from fine grave! 
to weeds and mud z let ſome unjuſt niggards make 
eres to ſpoil thy beauty. Sidney. 

Weur. The ſecond perſon ſingular of the 
ſobjunctive imperſect of To be. 4 
. Thou wert heard, Ben Fenſon. : 


Prior. 


VET 


All join'd, and thou of many vert but one. 
Dryden. 
WERTH, weorth, auyrth, whether initial 

or final, in the names of places, ſignify 
a farm, court, or village ; from the 


Saxon peortir, uſed by them in the 
ſame ſenſe, 


We's11. n. . See WEASgN D. 
The 20 or windpipo, we call aſpera arteria. 
| Pacon. 
WesrT. z. /. [peyx, Saxon; weft, Dutch.) 

The region where the ſun goes below 

the horizon at the equinoxes. 

The woe} yet glimmers with ſome freaks of day: 

Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 

Po gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

The moon in levell'd weft was let. Miltor. 
All bright Phcebus views in early morn, 

Or when his evening beams the vs adorn. Pope. 
WesrT. adj, Being towards, or coming 
from, the region of the ſetting ſun. 

A mighty ſtrong <veft wind took away the locuſts. 
Exod. x. 

This ſhall be your Tvef border. Numb. xxxive. 6. 
The Phenicians had great fleets; ſo had the 
| Carthaginians, which is yet farther vet, Bacon. 
WEsT. adv. To the welt of any place; 

more weſtward. 
Met of this foreſt, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shakeſpeare. 
| What earth yields in India eaſt or 2veft, Milton. 
et from Orontes to the ocean. Milton. 
WEe'sSTERING. adj. Paſling to the weſt, 
The ſtar that roſe at evening bright 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had flop'd his wveſtering 
- wheel. | Milton. 
WE'STERLY, adj, [from av;f,] Tend- 
ing or being towards the weſt. 
Theſe bills give us a view of the moſt eaſterly, 
ſoutherly, - and «veſtcrly parts of England. 
| Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Wr'srERNR. adj. [from weſt.) Being in 
the weſt, or toward the part where the 
ſun ſets. 
Now fair Phebus gan decline in haſte ; 

His weary waggon to the eveſters vale. Spenſer. 

The weſtern part is a continued rock. Addiſon. 
We'sTWaRD. adv, [ pey pe and, Sax.] To- 
wards the weſt, 

By water they found the ſea aucſtauard from Peru, 
which is always very calm. | 
Abbet's Deſcription of the Warld. 
The grove of ſycamore, vb 

That veſtzoard. rooteth from the city fide, Shak. 

When <veſtwvard like me ſun you took your way, 

And from benightet'F;itain bore the day. Dryd. 

The ſtorm flies 
From 2vcftrvard, when the ſhowery kids ariſe, 
| Addiſon. 
At home then ſtay, 

Nor auetabard curious take thy way. Prior. 
Wes TWAR DLT. cds, ¶ſrom weſtwward,] 

With tendency to the weſt. 

If our loves faint, and <vet72vardly decline, 

To me thou falſely thine, 

And I to thee mine actions ſhall diſguiſe. Denne. 
Wer. adj. [ypœr, Saxon; wwaed, Daniſh.] 
1. Humid; having ſome moiſture adher- 

ing: oppoſed to dy. 15 

They are ever with the ſhowers of the moun- 

tains. | ob, xxiv. 

The ſoles of the feet have great affinity with the 

head, and the mouth of the ſtomach ; as going «ver- 
ſhod, to thoſe that uſe it not, aflecteth both. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftrry. 

Fiſhermen, who know the place <ver and dry, 

have given unto ſeven of thefe valleys peculiar 
=_ | Brcgun. 
2. Rainy; watery. 

Met weatlier ſeldom hurts the moſt unwiſe. 


O that thou vert as my brother, Cant. viii. 1. 
Vor, II, | 


Dryden. 


Gb in's Camden. 


$ 


F 


W HA 


WET. n. /. Water; humidity ; moiſture ; 
rainy weather. 
Plants appearing weathered, ſtubby, and curled, 
is the effect of immoderate ever. Bacone 
Now the ſun, with more effeQual beams, 
Had cheer'd the face of earth, and dry'd the auer 
From drooping plant. Milten's Paradiſe Regained. 
Tuberoſes will not endure the ever; therefore 
ſet your pots into the conſerve, and keep them diy. 
Eroclyn. 
Your maſter's riding-c9at turn inſide out, to 
preſerve the outiide f. om aut. Swift. 
To WET. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To humectate; to moiſten; to make 


to have moiſture adherent. 
Better learn of him, that learned be, 
And han been water'd at the muſes well; 
The kindly dew drops from the higher tree, 
And eoets the little plants that lowly dwell. Spenſ- 
A drop of water running ſwiftly over ſtraw, 
evetteth not. Bacon. 
Wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers. Milt. 
2. To moiſten with drink. 
Let's drink the other cup to wet our whiſtles, 
and ſo ſing away all ſad thoughts. Wait. Angler. 
WE'THER. 7. . [pedep, Saxon; weder. 
Dutch.] A ram caſtrated. 
I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meeteſt for death, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venire, 
He doth not apprehend how the tail of an Af- 
rican ecther outweigheth the body of a good calf, 
that is, an hundred pound. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Although there be naturally of horſes, bulls, 
or rams, more males than females ; yet artificially, 
that is, by making geldings, oxen, and evetbers, 
there are fewer. ; Graunt. 
When Blowzelind expir'd, the rvether's bell 
Before the drooping flock toll'd farth her knell, 
Gay, 
It is much more difficult to find a fat a 
than if half that ſpecies were fairly knocked on 
the head, Sævift. 


Wr'rNESss. 2. . [from wet.) The ſtate 
of being wet; moiſture ; humidity. 
The «<vein:fs of theſe bottoms often ſpoils them 
for corn, Moriimer's Huſpandry, 
To Wex. v. a. [corrupted from wax by 
Spen/er, for a rhyme, and imitated by 
Dryden.) To grow; to increaſe. 
She firſt taught men a woman to obey z 
But when her fon to man's eſtate did zw r, 
She it ſurrender'd. Spenſer. 
She trod a evexing moon, that ſoon would wane, 
And drinking borrow'd light, be ſill'd again. Dry. 
Counting ſev'n from noon, 
Tis Venus hour, and in the <vexiug moon. Dryd. 
WE"zanD. 2. /. [See WeaSanD.] The 
windpipe. | 
Air is ipguſtible,, and by the rough artery, or 
evezand, conducted into the lungs. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourss 


Wal. 2. . | hpale, Saxon; balena, 
Latin.] The largeſt of fiſh ; the largeſt 


of the animals that inhabit this globe. 
God created the great 2vhale:s, Geneſits 
Barr'd up with ribs cf «v6 le- bone, ſhe did leeſe 
None of the <vha/e's lengih, for it reach'd her 
| knees. Biſhop Corbet. 
The greateſt 2vbale that ſwims the fea 
Does inſtantly my power obey, Srvijte 
Wra'ly. adj, [See Weat.] Marked 
in ſtreaks : properly wwealy. ; 
A bearded goat, whoſe rugged hair, 
And 2:4aly eyes, the fign of jealouſy, 
Was like the perſon's ſelf whom he did bear. 


Fairy Queens , 
WHAME. 7. / 3 
The <vhame, or burrel- fly, is vexatious to horſe 
in ſummer, not by ſtingine zelt by their bomby- 
Indus noiſe, or tickling then. ticking their nats 
on the bar. Derbam. 
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7. Wnar Time, What day. At the time 


War. 7. /. [wharf, Swediſh; werf, 
Dutch. ] A perpendicular bank or 
mole, raiſed for the convenience of lad- 
ing or emptying veſſels ; a quay, or key. 

Duller ſhouldſt thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, 
Would thou not ſtir in this. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
There were not in London uſed ſo many wharfs, 
or keys, for the landing of merchants goods. 
Child on Trade. 

WHra"RFaAGE. 7. . [from wharf.] Dues 
for landing at a wharf. 

WHA*RPINGER. #./. [from wharf.] One 
who attends a wharf. 

To WHURR. v. #. To pronounce the let- 
ter 7 with too much force. Die. 

War. p onoui. | hpezc, Sax. wat, Dut. ] 

1. That which: pronoun indefinite. 

bat you can make her do, 

Jam content to look on; what to ſpeak, 
I am content to hear. Sha beſp. Winter's Tale. 
Let them ſay what they will, ſhe will do what 
ſhe liſt. Drayt:n. 
In theſe caſes we examine the why, the ⁊obat, 
and the how of things. L' Eftrarge. 

He's with a ſuperſtitious fear not aw'd, 
For «obat befals at home, or 2what abroad. Dryd. 
It can be no more fin to aſk 2what God grants. 
2 Kettlexworth., 
' A fatire on one of the common ſtamp never 
meets with that approbation, as what is aimed at 
a perion whoſe merit places him upon an emi- 
nence. Addiſon. 
Mark <vhat it is his mind aims at in the queſ- 
tion, and not what words hEexpreſics. Locke. 
If any thing be ſtated in a different manner from 
20 Dat you like, tell me freely. Pope to Seoift. 
Whatever commod:ties lie under the greateſt 
diſcouragements from England, thoſe are 2vhar 
they are moſt induſtrious in cultivating. Svif?. 

2. Which part. | 

If we rightly eſtimate things. evhat in them is 
purely owing to nature, and evhat to labour, we 
thall find ninety-nine parts of a hundred are wholly 

to be put on the account of labour. Locke. 

3. Something that is in one's mind inde- 

finitely. 

I teli thee evbat, corporal, I could tear her. Shak. 


4. Which of ſeveral. 

Comets are rather gazed upon than wiſely ob- 
ſerved z that is, ⁊chat kind of comet for magni- 
tude, colour, piacing in the heaven, or laſting, 
preduceth what kind of effect. Bacon. 

See ⁊obat natures accompany what colours; for 
by. that you ſhall induce colours by producing 
thoſe natures. | Bacon. 

Shew-vhat aliment is proper for that intention, 
and xwbat intention is proper to be purſued in ſuch 
a conſtitution. Arvuthnct. 


5. An interjection by way of ſurpriſe or 
queſtion. 


bat ! canſt thou not forbear me half an hour? | 


Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf. 


Shakeſpeare, | 


| Phat if I. advance an invention of my own, to 
ſupply the defect of our new writers? Dryd. Juv. 
6. Wrhar though. What imports it: though ? 
notwithſtanding. An elliptical mode of 
ſpeech. 
N bat though a child may be able to read? There 
ds no doubt but the meaneſt among the people un- 
der the law had been as able as the prieſts ti em- 
ſelves were to offer ſacrifice: did this make ſacri- 
fice af no effect ? | Heoker. 
l bat though none live my innecence to tell? 

I know it; truth may ovn a generous pride; 

I clear myſelf, and care for none befide. Dryden. 


when; on the day when. 
What day the genial angel to our fire 


WHA 
Then balmy ſleep had charm'd my eyes to reſt, 
What time the morn myſterious viſions brings, 
While purer ſlumbers ſpread their golden wings. 
. | Pope. 
Me ſole the daughter of the deep addreſs'd * 
What time, with hunger pin'd, my abſent mates 
Roam'd the wild iſle in ſearch of rural cates. Pope. 
8, [pronoun interrogative.] Which of 


many ? interrogatively, 
What art thou, 
That here in deſart haſt thy habitance? Spenſer. 
N bat is t to thee if he neglect thy urn, 
Or without ſpices lets thy body burn? {Dryder. 
Whate'er I begg'd, thou like a dotard ſpeak'ſt 
More than is requiſite ; aud zw hat of this ? 
Why is it mention'd now ? . Dryden. 
hat one of an hundred of the zealous bigots, in 
all parties, ever examined the tenets he is ſo ſtiff 
in? Locke. 
When any new thing comes in their way, chil- 
dren aſk the common queſtion of a ſtranger, abba: 
is it ? Locke. 
9. To how great a _— : uſed either in- 


terrogatively or indefinitely, 
| Am I ſo much deform'd ? 
bat partial judges are our love and hate! Diyd. 
10. It is ſometimes uſed for whatever. 
Whether it were the ſhortneſs of his foreſight, 
the ſtrength of his will, or the dazzling of his juſ- 
picions, or what it was, certain it is that the per- 
petual troubles of his fortunes could not have been 
without ſome main errors in his nature. Bacon. 
11. It is uſed adverbially for; partly; in 


part. | 
The enemy having his country waſted, evbat 
by himſelf and <vhat by the ſoldiers, findeth ſuc- 
cour in no place, Spenſer, 
Thus, what with the war, 2vhat with the ſweat, 
⁊ohat with the gallows, and ⁊obat with poverty, I 
am cuſtom ſhrunk, Shakeſpeare. 
The year before, he had ſo uſed the matter, that 
zohat by force, what by policy, he had taken from 
the Chriſtians above thirty ſmall caſtles. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
When they come to caſt up the profit and loſs, 
cohat betwixt force, intereſt, or good manners, the 
adventurer eſcapes well if he can but get off. 


What with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, 
he finds himſelf in a hurry. L'Eſtrange. 
What with the benefit of their ſituation, the art 
and parſimony of their people, they have grown 
ſo conſiderable, that they have treated upon an 
equal foot with great princes. Temple. 
They live a popular life, and then evbar for bu- 
fineſs, pleaſures, company, there is ſcarce room for 
a morning's reflexion. Norris. 


practices of the coiner, what by his own counter- 
feits and thoſe of others, his limited quantity would 
be tripled. Sæoiſt. 
12. WHAT Ho! An interjection of call- 
ing. | | 
What ho! thou genius of the clime, ⁊chat ho ! 
Lieſt thou aſleep beneath theſe hills of ſnow ? 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs, Dryden. 


* 


WHATEVER, ) pronouns. from aha. 
WHaTs0”. and ſoever.] Mhatſo is 
WHATSOE'VER. J not now in uſe, 


1. Having one nature or another; being 

one or another, either generically, ſpe- 

cifically, or numerically. 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

Caſtles, and cohatſcewer, and to be 

Out of the king's protection. Shak. Henry VIII. 
FWhatſoever is firſt in the invention, is laſt in the 

execution. Hammond. 


Wilely reſtoring evhatſcever grace 
It loſt by change of times, or tongues, or place. 
| Denham. 


L' Eftrange. | 


If theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, in 
no long ſpace of time, what by the clandeitine | 


If thence he ſcape into whatever world. Milton. |. 
In vhazſoever ſhape he lurk III know. Milton. 


WHE 
Holy writ abounds in accounts of this n. 
as much as any other hiſtory — ein pps 

. a Addiſon's 
No contriyance, no prudence — 
deviate from his ſcheme, without leaving us er 
than it found us. | de... 
Thus whatever ſucceſſive duration ſhall be 
boundes at one end, and be all paſt and refer. 
muſt come infinitely ſhort of infinity. 5 

| Bentley's Fer 

M batcver is read differs as much ee i 
repeated without book, as a copy does from an ori. 
ginal, 8 c Sxoiſt. 
I defire nothing, I preſs nothing upon you, but 
to make the moſt of human life, and to as 
after perfection in evbatever Nate of life you chuſe, 
: Laco. 

2. Any thing, be it what it will. 
Whatſoever our liturgy hath more than thei, 
they cur it off, | 1 
Whatever thing TEL 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour, Milter, 


3. The ſame, be it this or that. 


Be whatc'er Vitruvius was before. Pepe, 


4 All that; the whole that; all particy. 
lars that. | 
From hence he views with his black-1i44-4 eze 

Whatſo the heaven in his wide vault contains. 
Sper/zr, 

Whatc'er the ocean pales, or ſky inclips, 

Is thine, — Shakeſpeare, 
At once came forth whatever creeps, DMitn, 


WREAL. u. J. [See Wear.) A puſtule; 
a ſmall ſwelling filled with matter. 
The humour cannot tranſpire, whereupon it cor- 
rupts, and raiſes little evbeals or bliſters, 
Wiſeman's Surpery, 
WHEAT. 2. /. [hype axe, Saxon; æreyde, 
Dutch; zriticam, Latin.] The grain of 
which bread is chiefly made. 
It hath an apetalous flower, diſpoſed into ſpikes; 
each of them conſiſts of many ſtamina, which ae 
included in a ſquamoſe flower- cup, having au ns: 
the pointal riſes in the center, which afterwards be- 
comes an oblong ſeed, convex on one fide, but 
' furrowed on the other: it is farinaceous, and in- 
cloſed by a coat which before was the flower-cup; 
theſe are produced ſingly, and collected in a clo: 
ſpike, being affixed to an indented axis. The ſpc- 
cies are, 1. White or red evbecat, without aun. 
2. Red wvheat, in ſome places called Kentiſhi ee 
3. White woheats 4. Read-eared bearded ace 
5. Cone beat. 6. Grey ⁊obcat, and in ſome 
places duck- bill eovheat and grey pollard. 7. Pelo- 
nian zbheat. 8. Many-eared qvbeat.. 9. Summer 
heats 10. Naked barley, 11. Long-graned 
æubeat. 12. Six rowed zw heat. 13. White care! 
zb beat with long awns. Of all theſe forts, culti- 
vated in this country, the cone evheat is chiefly pre- 
ſerved, as it has a larger ear and a fuller grain 
than any other: but the ſeeds of all ſhould be an- 
nually changed; for if they are ſown on the tame 
farm, they will not ſucceed ſo well as when the 
ſeed is brought from a diſtant country, Mir, 
He mildews the white æcheat, and hurts the poor 
creature of the earth. Shakeſpeare's King Liar. 
Reuben went in the days of 5vbeat-harveſi, 
| * Geneſis, xxx. 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of 
a fierce aſpect; upon his head a garland of «vat 
and rie. Pest am 
Next to rice is 20 bert; the bran of which!“ 
highly aceſcent. Arbuthnet en Alimirti. 
The damſels laughing fly: the giddy clown 
Again upon a <vheat-ſheaf drops adown, Cg. 


Wr TEN, adj. [from awheat.] Made 
of wheat.. LES 


Of wvheaten flour ſhalt thou make them. 
Exodus, xxx, 


Here ſummer in her-wvhcaten garland crow nd. 
q Add.jote 


The aſſize of zo heaten bread is in London. 


Arluthrit: 


is 


Brought her more lovely than Pandera. Milion. 


N * 


V 


2. 


h 


2. A circular body. 


.. His taſk it was the ⁊uheaten loaves to lay, 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pepe. 
There is a project on foot for tranſporting our 
beſt ao heaten ftraw to Dunſtable, and obliging us by 
law to take off yearly ſo many tun of the ſtraw hats. 
Swift, 
Wu rA T EAR. . /. [ocuanthe, Latin.] A 

ſmall bird very delicate. 

What cook would loſe her time in picking larks, 
ao beatears, and other ſmall] birds? Swift. 


Wu kA TTLUM. #. / A ſort of plum. 
| Ainſworth, 
T; Ware DLE. v. a. [Of this word T can 
find no etymology, though uſed by good 
writers. Locke ſeems to mention it as a 
cant word.] To entice by ſoft words; 
to flatter; to perſuade by kind words, 
His bus'neſs was to pump and <vheedle, 
And men with their own keys unriddle, 
To make them to themſelves give anſwers, 
For which they pay the necromancers. Hudibras. 
A A fox ſtood licking of his lips at the cock, and 
aohccalling him to get him down. L' Eftrange. 
His fire 
From Mars's forge ſent to Minerva's ſchools, 
To learn the unlucky art of <vhecd!ing fools. Dryd. 
Hs c that firſt brought the word ſham, or 2vhcedle, 
in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, ideas he 
made it ſtand for. Lecke, 
A laughing, toyihg, wwhecdling, whimp'ring ſhe, 
Shall make him amble on a goſſip's meſſage. Rowe. 
The world has never becn prepared for theſe 
trifles by prefaces, <wwheed/ed or troubled with ex- 


— 


culess : Pope. 
Johnny wheedled, threaten'd, fawn'd, 
Tilt Phillis all her trinkets pawn'd, Swoift. 


WarEL. u. /. [hpeol, Sax. wwzel, Dutch; 
hicel, Iſlandick.] 
1. A circular body that turns round upon 


an axis. 

Carnality within raiſes all the combuſt ions with- 
out: this is the great ⁊bheel to which the clock 
owes its motion. Decay of Piety. 

Where never yet did pry 
The buſy morning's curious eye, 

The wheels of thy bold coach paſs quick and free, 
And all 's an open road to thee, Corvicy, 

The gaſping charioteer beneath the wv-ee/ 

Of his own car. Dryden. 
Fortune ſits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 
A fate ſo weighty, that it ſtops her 2vhee!. Dryden. 

Some watches are made with four 2vheels. Locke, 

A whecl-plough is one of the eaſieſt draughts. 

. Mortimer. 


Let go thy hold when a great wwhee! runs down a 

hill, leſt it break thy neck with following it. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. A carriage that runs upon wheels. | 
Through the proud ſtreet ſhe moves the publick 

aze 

The ere. wwheel before the palace ſtays, Pope. 
4. An inſtrument on which criminals are 


tortured. | | 
Let them pull all about mine ears, preſent me 
Death on the 2vhecl, or at wild horſes heels. Shak. 
Thou art a ſoul in bliſs, but I am bound 
Upon a 4vheel of fire. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
For all the torments of her <vhee/ 
May you as many pleaſures ſhare. Waller. 
His examination is like that which is made by 
the rack and vbeel. Addiſon. 
5. The inſtrument of ſpinning. 
Verſe ſweetens care, however rude the ſound 
All at her work the village maiden fings, 
Nor, as ſhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the ſad viciflitudes of things. Giffard. 
6. Rotation ; revolution. 
Look not too long upon theſe turning 2vheels of 
vieiſſitude, left we become giddy. Bacon. 
According to the common viciſſitude and <vhee/ 


mm 


1 


of things the proud and the inſolen:, after long 


| and flames of fire, 


trampling upon others, come at length to be tram- 
pled upon themſelves. e South. 
7. A compaſs about; a track approaching 
to circularity. | 
He throws his flight in many an airy gbeel. 


To WHEEL, v.#. [from the noun.] 
1. To move on wheels. ä 
2. To turn on an axis. 

The moon carried about the earth always ſhews 
the ſame face to us, not once wwhee/ing upon her 
own center. Bentley. 

3. To revolve; to have a rotatory motion. 
i The courſe of juſtice wvhecld about, 
And left thee but a very prey to time. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To turn; to have viciſſitudes. 
5. To fetch a compaſs. 
Spies 
Held me in chace, that I was forc'd to zvheel 
Three or four miles about. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
You, my Myrmidons, 
Mark what I ſay, attend me where I ohecl. Shak, 
Continually <vhccling about, he kept them in {6 


hy 9 
Milton. 


ſtrait, that no man could, without great danger, go 


to water his horſe. Nnolles. 
. He at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ſtrokes ; 
Wheels as he Tohkecls. Dryden. 
Half theſe draw of, and coaſt the ſouth 
With ſtricteſt watch ; theſe other 2vbce/ the north; 
Our circuit meets full weſt : as flame they part, 
Half <vbeeling to the ſhield, half to the ſpear. Milt. 
Now ſmoothly ſteers through air his rapid flight, 
Then ⁊obecling down the ſteep of heav'n he flies, 
And draws a radiant circle o'er the ſkies. Pope. 
6. To roll forward, 
Thunder 
Mutt wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. 
| Milton. 
To WHEEL. v. a. To put into a rotatory 
motion; to make to whirl round. 
Heav'n rowl'd 
Her motions, as the great firſt Mover's hand 
Firſt 2vheels their courſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
WHEE'LBARROW, 7. /. [wheel and bar- 
row.] A carriage driven forward on 


one wheel. 
Carry bottles in a vheelbarrow upon rough 
ground, but not filled full, but leave ſome air. Bac. 
Pippins did in <vbeelbarrows abound. King. 
WHEELER. . J. [from awheel.] A maker 
of wheels. | 
After local names, the moſt have been derived 
from occupations, as Potter, Smith, Braſier, I Heeler, 
Wright. | Camden. 
WHEE LWRIGHT. 2. /. ¶ wheel and wright.) 


A maker of wheel carriages. 
It is a tough wood, and all heart, being good 
for the eobce/rorights. Mer timer. 
WHEE'LY. adj. [from wheel.) Circular; 


ſaitable to rotation. 
| Hinds exerciſe the pointed ſteel 
On the hard rock, and give a 2whecly form 
To the expected grinder. Philips. 
To WHEEZE, v. 7. 3 Saxon. ] 
To breathe with no1 | 
The conſtriction of the trachæa ſtreightens the 
paſſage of the air, and produces the ⁊ubeeæing in the 
aſthma. ; Floyer. 
It is eaſy to run into ridicule the beſt deſcrip- 
tions, when once a man is in the humour of laugh- 
ing, till he tobecxes at his own dull jeſt. Dryden. 
The fawning dog runs mad; the qvheezing ſwine 
With coughs is choak'd. Dryder's Virgil. 
Prepare balſamick cups, to wvheezing lungs 


Medicinal, and ſhort-breath'd, Philips. 
Wheezing aſthma loth to ſtir, Seviſt. 


WHELK. 2. J. [See To WELK.] 
1. An inequality; a protuberance. 

is face is all bubuckles, and 2vhelks, and knobs, 
. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


| 


WHE 


2. A puſtule. [See Wear.] 
To WrELM. v. à4. [ aphilpan, 
abilma, Iſlandick.] 
1. To cover with ſomething not to be 
thrown off; to bury. | 
Grievous miſchiefs which a wicked fay | 
Had wrought, and many wvhelm'd in deadly pain. 
This pink is my prize, or ocean zvhelz: them all. 
Shakeſpearts 
On thoſe curſed engines triple row 
They ſaw them vhelm'd, and all their confidence, 
Under the weight of mountains bury'd deep. Miles 
| So the ſad offence deſerves, 
Plung'd in the deep for ever let me lie, | 
Whelm'd under ſeas. : Addiſone 
Diſcharge the load of earth that lies on you, 
like one of the mountains under which the poets 
lay the giants and men of the earth are zvhe/med. 


Popes 
Deplore ol 


The whining billow and the faithleſs oar. Gay. 
2. To throw upon ſomething ſo as to cover 
or bury it. 
Whetm tome things over them, and keep them 
there. Mortimer. 


Saxon ; 


|Wrery. . / [welp, Dutch; huolpar, 


Iſlandick ; &walp, Swediſh.] 
1. The young of a dog; a puppy. 
They call'd us, for our fierceneſs, Engliſh dogs; 
Now, like their ches, we crying run away. Shak, 
Whelps come to their growth within three quar- 
ters of a year. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Whelps are blind nine days, and then begin to 
ſec, as generally believed; but, as we have elſe- 
where declared, it is rare that their eye-lids open 
until the twelfth day. Brown, 
2. The young of any beaſt of prey. 
The lion's wwhelp ſhall be to himſelf unknoyen. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe unlickt bear 2vhelps. Donne. 
3. A ſon. In contempt. I 
The young <whelp of I albot's raging brood 
Did fleſh his puny ſword in Frenchmen's blood. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. A young man. In contempt. 
Slave, I will ſtrike your ſoul out with my foot, 
Let me but find you again with ſuch a face, 
You whelp ! Ben Jonſer's Cataline. 
That awkward ewwhelp, with his money bags, 
would have made his entrance. Addiſon's Guardian. 
To WHEL?. v. 1. To bring young. 
Applied to beaſts, generally beaſts of 
N. | 
A lioneſs hath 2vhelped in the ſtreets, . 
And graves have yawn'd. 
In their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea-monfters 2vbelp'd 
And ſtabled. Milton's Paradiſe Log. 
In a bitch ready to wv4e/p we found four puppies. 
Beyle, 
Wren. adv. [whan, Gothick; hpzune, 
Sax. wanneer, Dutch. ] 
1. At the time that. 
Divers curious men judged that one Theodoſius 
ſhould ſucceed, ⁊bchen indeed Theodoſius did. 
Camden. 
One who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret 
fondneſs and benevolence for him in our minds, 
evher, we read his ſtory. . 
2. At what time ?, interrogatively. 
When was it the laſt walk d? 
Since his majeſty went into the field. 5 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
If there's a pow'r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he muſt delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
But *vhen ? or where ? Addiſcu. 
3. Which time. 
I was adopted heir by his conſent; 
Since when, his oath ;s broke, Shakeſpe Henry VI. 
3R 2 4. Aﬀter 


Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. * 


Addiſon. 
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WHE 


3. After the time that. 
When 1 have once handed à report to another, 
how know I how he may improve it? 
5 Government of the Tongue. 
6. At what time. 
0, TIEN 
Take their advantage ⁊bhen and how they liſt. 
. Daniel. 
6. At what particular time. 
His ſeed, oben is not ſet, ſhall bruiſe my head. 
| Aſilton. 
7. WHEN as. At the time when; what 


time. Obſolete. | 
This wvhcn as Guyon ſaw, he gan enquire 
What meant that preace about that lady's throne. 


Spenſer. 
Fhcn as ſacred light began to daun 
In Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breath'd 
Their morning incenſe, came the human pair. 
: Milton. 
Wk NE. adv. [formed from where, by 
the ſame analogy with hence from Here.] 


1. From what place? 
© #hence and what art thou, execrable ſhape ? 
Milton, 
2. From what perſon ? 
Fhence, feeble nature! ſhall we ſummon aid, 
If by our pity and our pride betray'd ? Prior. 
3. From what cauſe ? 
| Whence comes this unſonght honour unto me? 
Fence does this mighty condeſcenſion flow? 
Fent:n. 
4. From which premiſes. 

Their practice was to look no farther before them 
than the next line; eobence it will follow, that they 
candrive to no certain point. Dryden. 

5. From what place or perſon : indefi- 


nitely. 
Grateful to acknowledge ⁊cherce his good de- 
ſcends. Mitten. 


6. For which cauſe. 
Recent urine, diſtilled with a fixed alkali, is 
turned into an alkaline nature; evhence alkalire 
' falts, taken into a human body, have the power of 
turning its benign ſalts into fiery and volatile. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
. From what ſource : indefinitely, 
1 have ſhewn evherce the underſtanding may get 
all the ideas it has. Locke. 
8. From which cauſe. 
Ulcers which corrode, and make the windpipe 
dry and leſs flexible, <vbence that ſuffering proceeds. 
of Blackmore. 
9. From WN EN E. A vitious mode of 
ſpeech. | 
From whence he views, with his black-Iidded eye, 
8 the heaven in his wide vault contains. 
Spenſer. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, perl 
Nis manſion, and his titles, in a place 
From ewvhence himſelf does fly. Shakeſp. Macbetb. 
O how unlike the place from cubence they fell! 
Milton. 
10. Of Wnence. Another barbariſm. 
He aſk'd his guide, 
What and of avbence was he who preſs'd the hero's 
tide ? | Dryden s Ane id. 
WarnceSOE VER, ad. ævhence andewer.] 
From what place ſoever; from what cauſe 


ſoe ver. | | 
Any idea, ⁊obencęſoeber wo have it, contains in it 


all the properties it has. Locke, 
Wretched name, or arbitrary thing! 

l bence ever I thy cruel eſſence bring, 

I own thy influence, for I feel thy ſting. Prior. 


"'Wurrne'veR. 
WHENSOE'VER. 
ſoever time. 


O weleome hour whenever ! Why delays 
His hand to execute? Aſiltan's Paradiſe Left. 
Men grow firſt acquainted with many ot theſe 


adv. [vher: and eber, 
or ſecver.] At what- 


charity. | | Ropers. 
WHERE. adv, {hpop, Saxon; waer, 
Dutch. ] 


2. At what place? 
3. At the place/in which. 


4. Any WHERE. 


51 Wuene, like here and there, has in 


6. It has the nature of a noun. Not now 
in uſe. | 
He ſhall find no vbere ſafe to hide himſelf. 
| Spenſer. 


WHEREABOU'T. adv. 
1. Near what place? 
2, Near which place. 


3. Concerning which. 


4. Near what place? as, whereabout did 


Wu ERTPA“S. adv. [where and as. ] 
1. When on the contrary. 


2. At which place. 


3. The thing being ſo 


ſelf · evident truths, upon their being propoſed ; not 
becauſe innate, but becauſe the conſideration of 
the nature of the things, contained in thoſe words, 
would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how or 
Wh nſoever he is brought to reflection. Lecke. 

Our religion, 2vbencver it is truly received into 
the heart, will appear in juſtice, triendſhip, and 


1. At which place or places. 
She vilited that place 20 ere firſt ſhe was ſo 
happy as to ſee the cauſe of her unhay. Sidney. 
God doth in publick prayer reſpeft the ſo- 
lemnity of places, <vbcre his name ſhould be called 

on amongſt his people. 
% every land we have a larger ſpace, 
Where we with green adorn our fairy bow'rs. Dry. 
| In Lydia born, ES 
Where plenteous harveſts the fat fields adorn. 
; Dryden. 
The ſolid parts, where the fibres are more cloſe 
and compacted. Blackmere, 


Wherewere ye, nymphs, when the remorſeleſsdeep 
Clo3'd o'er the head of your loy'd Lycidas ? Milt. 
Ah! evbere was Eloiſe ? Pope. 


Where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cheriſn'd by her.child-like duty, 
I now am full reſolv'd to take a wife. Shakeſpeare. 
At any place. 

Thoſe ſubterraneous waters were univerſal, as a 
diſſolution of the exterior earth could not be made 


any where but it would fall into waters. | 
Burnet's Theery of the Earth. 


compoſition a kind of pronominal ſig- 
nification ; as, whereof, of which. 


Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind ; 
Thou loſeſt here, a better ⁊obere to find. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

[where and about.] 


Thou firm-ſet carth, 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of my ⁊ohercabout. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


The greatneſs of all actions is meaſured by the 
worthineſs of the ſubje& from which they procced, 
and the object evbereabeut they are converſant : we 
muſt oft neceſſity, in both reſpects, acknowledge 
that this preſent world affordeth not any thing com- 
parable unto the duties of religion. Hooker. 


you loſe what you are ſeeking ? 


Are not thoſe found to be the greateſt zealots who 
are moi notoriouſly ignorant? <vbereas true zeal 
ſhould always begin with true knowledge. 

| | Spratt's Sermons. 

The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform 
juice; whereas animals live upon very different 
ſorts of ſubſtances. Arbuthnet, 

Obſolete. 


They came to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 
Whereas the damned ghoRs in torments fry. 
Fairy Queen, 
Prepare to ride unto St. Albans, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
that. Always re- 


ferred to ſomething different. 
Whereas we read ſo many of them ſo much 
commended, ſome for their mild and merciful diſ- 


Hooker. |- 


| 


WH E 
oſition, ſome for their virtuous ſeverity. 

integrity of life; all theſe were the W for 
and infallible principles delivered unto us in way 
word of God. Hes), - 
Fhereas all. bodies ſeem to work by the "= * 
munication of their natures, and impreflions of 
their motions z the diffuſion of Ipecies viſible ſee « 
eth to participate more of the former, and — 
ſpecies audible of the latter. . * 
Whereas wars are generally cauſes of poverty 
the ſpecial nature of this war with Spain, if made 
by ſea, is like to be a lucrative war, 8 
Whereas ſeeing requires light, a free medium. 
and a right line to the objects, we can hear in the 

dark, immured, and by curve lines, 
Holder's Elements of Speech 
Whereas at firſt we had only three of tlick prin 
ciples, their number is already ſwoln to five, © 


Baker 6n Learrirg, 


But on the contrary, 
91 One imagines that the terreſtrial matter, which 


is\ ſhowered down with rain, enlarges the bull; 0 
the earth : another fancies that the earth wil! ere 
long all be wathed away by rains, and the waters cg 
the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry land: 
zubereas, by this diſtribution of matter, continual 
proviſion is every Where made for the ſupply ot 
bodics, Meadꝛvard. 


WHEREA'T, adv. [where and at.] 
1. At which. 


This he taought would be the fitteſt reſting place, 


till we might go further from his mother's fury; 


zobereat he was no leſs angry, and aſhamed, than 
defirous to obey Zelmane. Sidney. 
This is, in man's converſion unto Cod, the fiiſt 
Rage 2vbereat his race towards heaven beginneth. 
RS Hooker. 
Whereat I wak'd, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively ſhacow'd. Milton's Paradiſe L-. 
When we have done any thing <cþereat they are 
diſpleaſed, if they have no reaſon for it, we ſheuld 
ſeek to reQify their miſtakes about it, and inform 
them better. Ketilewwcil, 


2. At what? as, abhereat are you offended ? 
WHEREBY"'. adv. [where and by.]' 
1. By which. 


But even that, you muſt conſeſs, you have re- 
ceived of her, and ſo are rather gratetully to thank 
her, than to preſs any further, till you bring ſome- 
thing of your own, evbereby to claim it. Sidreys 

Prevent thoſe evils vbereby the hearts of men ate 
loſt. Icelera 

Vou take my life, 
When you do take the means qvbereby I live. 
Shatcſtcare, 

If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince 
at Lereby he was a king, he may refreſh himſelf by 
conſidering, all that is left him vhcreby he is 2 
man. Tayler. 
This is the moſt rational and moſt proſitabe 
way of learning languages, and «vbercby we may 
beſt hope to give account to God of our youth 
ſpent herein. Miiteu. 


This delight they take in doing of iniichief, 


<obercby 1 mean the pleaſure they take to put any 
thing in pain that is capable of it, is no other than 
a foreign and introdyced diſpoſition. Lecde. 
. By what? as, ab hereby wilt thou accom- 


pliſh thy deſign? 


WHERE VER, adv. [where and ever.] At 


whatſoever place. 
Which to avenge on him they dearly vow d, 
Wherever that on ground they mought him find. 
CR Sener. 
Him ſerve, and fear! | 
Of other creatures, as him pleaſes beſt, 
Wherever plac'd, let him diſpoſe. Milt. Par. Lip 
Not only to the ſons of Abraham's Joins 
Salvation ſhall be preach'd; but. to the ſons 
Of Abraham's faith, wwberever through tne _ 
Where-eer thy navy ſpreads her canvas wings, 


Homage to thee, and peace to all, ſhe we * 


The 


the Heſperides of our age, whatever or Tvhere-ever 
che other was. 


WH FRE FORE. ad. [ <ubere and for.] 
1. For which reaſon, 


WHEREIN, adv, [where and in.] 
J. In which. 


Try waters by weight, abherein you may find ſome 


2, In what ? 


WukkEITNTO. adv, [where and into.] 


Wat RENESS. z. / | from where. ] Ubiety ; 
imperfect locality, CHEE) 


Varrto'e., adv. [where and of. } 
I, Of which. | 


W HI E 
The climate, about thirty degrees, may paſs for 
Temple. 


He cannot but love virtue, zvberewer it is. 
F. Atterbury. 


Wherever ke hath receded from the Moſaick ac- 
count of the earth, he hath receded from nature and | 


matter of fact. Wocdabard. 


Wherever Shakeſpeare has invented, he is greatly |. 
below the noveliſt 3 fince the incidents he has added 


re neither neceflary nor probable. 
at Shakeſpeare Illuſtrated. 


The ox and the aſs deſire their food, neither 
purpole they unto themſelves any end herefcre. 
Hocker. 
There is no cauſe evherefore we ſhould think 
God more deſirous to manifeſt his favgur by tem- 
poral bleſſings towards them than towards us. 
5] | Hooker. 
Shall I tell you why T6 2-4 | 
Ay, Sir, and whereferez for, they ſay, 
every why hath a «vherefore. 
| Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
For what reaſon ? 
_ Wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if they ſaw ſome wondrous monument? Shak, 
O ac bere fore was my birth from heav'n foretold 
Twice by an angel? Milton's Ageniftes. 


When ever yet was your appeal denied? 
#herein have you been galled by the king? 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


dif:rence, and the lighter account the better. Bac. 
Heav'n 

Is as the book of God before thee ſet, 

IWhercin to read his wondrous works. 
Too ſoon for us the circling hours 

This dreaded time have compaſt, wherein we 

Mat bide the ſtroke of that long threaten'd wound. 
. Milton. 


Milton. 


This the happy morn 
Wierein the Son of heav*n's eternal King | 
Our great redemption from above did bring! Milt. 
Had they been treated with more kindneſs, and 
their queſtions anſwered, they would have taken 
more pleaſure in improving their knowledge, <vhere- 
in there would be ſtill newneſs. Locke. 
Their treaty was finiſhed, wherein I did them 
ſeveral good offices by the credit I now had at court, 
and they made me a viſit. Soft. 
There are times ⁊oherein a man ought to be cau- 
tious as well as innocent. Swift. 


They jay, wherein have we wearied him? 
Malachi. 


Into which. 
Where's the palace <obereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Another diſeaſe is the putting forth of wild oats, | 
ö 


whereinto corn oftentimes degenerates. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
My ſubje& does not oblige me to point forth the 
place æohereinto this water is now retreated. | 
Weodwward. 


A point hath no dimenſions, but only a 20bere- 
refs, and is next to nothing. Greww's Coſmology. 


A thing eobereof the church hath, ever ſithence 
the firſt beginning, reaped fingular commodity. 

Hooker. 

do nat find the certain numbers whereof thei: 

armies did conſiſt. Davies on Ireland. 

Tis not very probable that I ſhould ſucceed in 

uch a project, ꝛberec f I have not had the lea: 


2. To what place ſoever. 


[WuürREwWũITHA“L. 


—— 
-—_ a 


. From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? Shakeſpe King Lear. 


wart 


How this world, when and 4oberef created. 

Milton. 

3. Of what? interrogatively : as, whereof: 
was the houſe built? HER 
WrrREO'N, adv. [where and on.] 


1. On which. 


As for thoſe things evhereon, or elſe where- 
with, ſuperſtition worketh, polluted they are by 
ſuch abuſe: 5 Hocker. 

Infected be the air ⁊bbereon they ride. 

Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

So looks the ſtrand, ⁊vherean th imperious flood 
Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation. Shak. Hen. IV. 

He lik'd the ground avere the trod. Milton, 

2. On what? as, whercon did he fit ? 


War'reso. adv. [where and ſo- 
WHERESOE'VER. { ever, 
1. In what place ſoever. Hhere/e is obſo- 
lete, ; g 
That ſhort revenge the man may overtake, 
Wherefo he be, and ſoon upon him light. Spenſer. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſceer you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How fhail your houſeleſs heads defend you 


; He oft - 
Frequented their aſſemblies, 2vhereſo met. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Not proper. 
Can miſery no place of ſafety know ? 

The noiſe purſues me <vhereſce'er I go. Dryden. 
WHERETO. adv. [where and 10, or 
WHEREUNTO, J wnto.] | 
1. To which. | 
| She bringeth forth no kind of creature evbereto 

ſhe is wanting in that which is needful. Heooker, 

What ſcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the 
firſt place both of credit and obedience is due; the 
next ⁊ohercanto is, whatſoever any man can neceſſa- 
rily conclude by force of reaſon 3 after theſe, the 
voice of the church ſucceedeth. Hooker. 
I hold an old accuſtom'd feaſt, 
Mpereto J have invited raany a gueſt. 3 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Whereto th' Almighty anſwer'd, not diſpleas'd. 
Milton. 
2. To what? to what end? as, avhereto 15 
this expence ? 
WHEREUPON, adv, [where and upon. 
vue which. | 
'The t:wnſmen mutinied, and ſent to Eſſex; 
⁊obercupen he came thit'er, Clarendon. 
FW :ecupon there had riſen a war betwixt them, 
if the earl of Deſmond had not been ſent into 

England. | Dawies. 

WHEREWI TH. adv.[whereandwith, 
or abt. 
1. With which. 


As for theſe things wwherewich ſuperſtition work - 
eth, polluted they ate. Hooker. 
Her bliſs is all in pleaſure and delight, 


Northumberland, thou ladder wwhereqvithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my throne. 
Shakeſpeare. 
In regard of the troubles zvuberewith this King 
was diſtrefſet in Eng'and, this army was not of 
ſufficient ſtreugth to make an entire conqueſt oF 
Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 
The builders of Babel ſtill, with vain deſign, 
New Babels, had they wwhercavithel, would build. 
| Milton. 
You will have patience with a debtor, Who has 
an inclination'to pay you his obligations, it he had 
euberewithal ready about him. 
The prince could fave from fuch a number of 
ſpoilers wherewithal to carry on his wars abroad. 
| s Dawenant. 
The frequency, warmth, and affection, where- 
with they are propoſed. Rogers's Ser mant. 


hint from any of my predeceſſors, the poets. Dry. 


2. Of what: indefinitely, a 1 | 


Fherewith ſhe makes her lovers drunken. Spenſer. 


Mycberley. . 


But it is imporible for a man, who openly de- | 


clares again religion, to give any reaſonable ſeou- 
rity that he will not be falſe and cruel, whenever 


a temptation offers which he values more than he 
does the power <vberezvith he was truſted. Swift. 
2. With what? iaterrogatively. 


If the ſalt hath LR its favour, evherewwith ſhall it 
be ſalted ? : HMatthexe, 


3. I know not that avherexwithal is ever 
uſed in queſtion, | 

To WHE'RRET. ©. g. [corrupted, I ſup- 
poſe, from Hrret.] | | 

1. To hurry ; to trouble; to teaze. A 
low colloquial word. N 

2. To give a box on the ear. Ainſworth, 

WHEe RRY. . / [of uncertain derivation.F 
A light boat uſed on rivers, 

And falling down. into a lake, 


Which him up to the neck doth take;. 
His fury ſomewhat it doth flake, 


; He calleth for a ferry ; ; 


What was his club he made his boat, 
And in his oaken cup doth float x 
As ſafe as in a wherry. Drayt:n's Nympbid. 
Let the veſſel ſplit on ſhelves, : 
With the freight enrich themſelves 2. 
Safe within my little 2vberry; | 
All their madneſs makes me merry. 


Swift. 


To WHET. v. a. [hpezran, Saxon; wer- 


ten, Dutch.) : 


1. To ſharpen by attrition, 
Fool, thou wher'ft a knife to kill thyſelf. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 


Which thou haſt 2vberted on thy ſtony heart, 
To ſtab at half an hour of my frail life. 


Shateſpeare's Henry IV. 


This viſitation 

Is but to ⁊ohet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. 
| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Unſophiſticated vitriol, rubbed on the wwhertcd 
blade of a knife, will not impart its colour. Boyle. 
There is the Roman ſlave Twhetting his knife, 
and liſtening. Addiſon an Italy. 
Eloquence, ſmooth and cutting, is like a razor 
whetted with oil. 85 Sæoift. 


2. To edge; to make angry or acrimoni- 


ous: it is uſed with & and forward, but 


improperly. | 
Peace, good queen! 

O ⁊cbet not on theſe too, too furious peers 3* 

For bleſſed are the peace- makers! Soda deſpcare. 
Since Caſſius firſt did wwher me againſt Cæhr, 

I have not flept. 
I will ⁊obet on the king. Shakeſp. Kirg John. 
He tavoured the chriſtian merchents ; and, the 

more to «bet him frræuards, the baſſa had cun- 

ningly infinuated imo his acquaintance one Mu- 
learabe. | Knolles. 
Let not thy deep bitterneſs beget 

Careleſs deſpair in me; for that will avher 

My mind to ſcorn. Donne. 
The cauſe why onions, ſalt, and pepper, in baked 

meats, move appetite, is by vell cation of thoſe 

nerves ; for motion wheatrcth, Bacen's Nat. His 

A diſpoſition in the king began to be diſcovered, 
which, nouriſhed and ⁊obbetted on by bad countel- 
lors, proved the blot of his times; which was the 
cruthing treaſure out of his ſubjects purſes by pe- 

nal laws. Bacon's Herry VII. 
Tis ſad that we ſhould ſacrifice the church's 

peace to the vhe!7:npg and inflaming of a little vain 

curioſity. Decay of Piety. 
| Great contemporaries 4v5-t and cultivate each 
other. | Dryden 

Himſelf invented firſt the ſhining ſhare, 

And whetted human induſtry by care 

Nor ſuffer'd ſloth to ruſt his active reign. 

Deyaen's Georgichs, 

Wukr. . , from the verb.] 

1, The act of ſharpening. | | 

2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a 
dram. 


An 


Shateſpeare's Fulins Colare. 
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WH E 


An iv'ry table is a certain 2b het; WR” 
"You would not think how heartily he Il eat. Dry. 
He aſſiſted at four hundred bowls of punch, not 


to mention ſips, drams, and wwhets. Spect᷑ator. 
WHETHER. adv. [hpaSen, Saxon.] A 
particle expreſſing one part of a diſ- 


junctive queſtion in oppoſition to the 


other: anſwered by or. 
As they, fo we have likewiſe a publick form, 
how to ſerve God both morning and evening, 
whether ſermons may be had or no. Hooker. 
Reſolve whether you will or no. Shak. Rich. III. 
Perkin's three counſellors regiſtered themſelves 


ſanctuary-men; and whether upon pardon obtain- 


-ed, or continuance within the privilege, they were 
not proceeded with. ; Bacon. 
If we adjoin to the lords, wwherher they prevail or 
not, we engulph ourſelves into aſſured danger. | 
Hayward. 
Then didſt thou found that order; ⁊vhether love 
Or victory thy royal thoughts did move, 
Each was a noble cauſe. Denham. 
It has been the queſtion of ſome curious wits, 
ꝛuber ber in the world there are more heads or feet? 
: Holyday. 
Epictetus forbids a man, on ſuch an occaſion, 
to conſolt with the oracle whether he ſhould do it 
or no, it being neceſſary to be done. Dec. of Picty. 
Whether by health or ſickneſs, life or death, 
rercy is {till contriving and carrying on the ſpiri- 
tual good of all who love God. South's Sermons. 
This aſſiſtance is ont offered to men, and not 
forced upon them ⁊0bet her they will or no. Tillerſon. 
When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation 
of commodities, our money mutt go to pay our 
debts, whether melted or not. Locke. 
Whether it be that the richeſt of theſe diſcoveries 
fall not into the pope's hands, or for ſome other 
reaſon, the prince of Farneſe will keep this ſeat 
from being turned up, till one of his own family 
is in the chair, Addiſen on Italy. 
Wnr'r RER. pronoun. Which of two. 
Whither when they came, they fell at words 
nib hether of them ſhould be the lord of lords. 
Spenſer. 
#Whether of them twain did the will of his fa- 
ther ? Matthenv, xxi. 
Whether is more beneficial, that we ſhould have 
the ſame yearly quantity of heat diſtributed equally, 
or a greater ſhare in ſummer, and in winter a leſs ? 
Bentley. 
Let them take ⁊cbetber they will: if they deduce 
all animals from ſingle pairs, even to make the ſe- 
cond of a pair, is to write after a copy. Bentley. 
Wrr'TSTONE. . /, [whet and tone. 
Stone on which any thing is whetted, or 


rubbed to make it ſharp. | 
The minds of the afflicted do never think they 
Have fully conceived the weight or meaſure of their 
own woe: they uſe their affection as a wherftore 
doth to wit and memory. Hocker. 
Z What avail'd her reſolution chaſte, a 
Whole ꝙbereſt looks were 2vherſtones to deſire? 
| Fairfax. 
Theſe the ewberftone ſharps to eat, 
And cry, millſtones are good meat. Ben Fonſon. 
Diligence is to the unecritanding as the 2vhet- 
one to the razor; but-the witi 5s the hand that 
muſt apply the one to the other. South. 
A wherftone is not an inſtrument to carve with, 
but it tharpens thoſe that do. Shakeſp. Lluſtrated. 
 'Wuae'TTER. 2. / [from <wher.] One that 


whets or ſharpens. 
Love and enmity are notable evbetters and quick- 
- eners of the ſpirit of life in all animals. More. 
WHEY. z. /. [hp&x, Saxon; awey, Dutch.] 
1. The thin or ſerous part of milk, from 
which the oleoſe or grumous part is ſe- 

arated, 

I'll make you feed on curds and <vhey. Shakeſp. 
Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by be- 
ing diluted with a greater quantity of ſerum or 


zobey in the glandules of the breaſt. f 
5 1 Harvey on Conſumptions. 


WH I 


2. It is uſed of any thing white and thin. 
. Thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. What, ſoldiers wohey face 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Wure'yer. 1 adj. from whey.] Partak- 
Wae'vy1sn. I ing of whey; reſembling 
whey. | 
Thoſe medicines, being opening and piercing, 
fortify the operation of the liver, in ſending down 
the wheyey part of the blood to the reins. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


The apoſtles term it the pledge of our hea- 
venly inheritance, ſometimes the handſel or carneſt 
of that zvhich is to come. . Hooker. 

In deſtructions by deluges the remnant <vbich 
hap to be reſerved are ignorant. Bacon. 

To vhich their want of judging abilities, add 
alſo their want of opportunity to apply to ſuch 
conſideration as may let them into the true good- 
neſs and evil of things, evhich are qualities «vbich 
ſeldom diſplay themſelves to the firſt view. 

Scutb's Sermons. 

The queen of furies by their fide is ſet, 

And ſnatches from their mouths th* untaſted meat, 
Which if they touch, her hiſſing ſnakes ſhe rears, 
: Dryden. 

After the ſeveral earths, conſider the parts of the 
ſurface of this globe 2vhich are barren, as ſand and 
rocks, Locke. 

2. It had formerly ſometimes e before it. 

Do they not blaſpheme that weethy name by the 

which ye are called ? James, lie 7. 
3. It formerly was uſed for who, and re- 


words of the Lord's Prayer. 

The Almighty, ⁊chich giveth wiſdom to whom- 
ſoever it pleaſeth him, did, for the good of his 
church, ſtay thoſe eager affections. Hooker, 

Do you hear, Sir, of a battle. 

——— Every one hears that, 

Which can diſtinguiſh found. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Had I been there, which am a filly woman, 
The ſoldiers ſhould have toſs'd me on their pikes 
Before I would have granted to that act. | 

| : Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
4. The genitive of avhich, as well as of 
who, is whoſe; but whoſe, as derived 
from which, is ſcarcely uſed but in po- 
eu } - | 

Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, <vh:;ſe mortal taſte. Miltor. 
5. It is ſometimes a demonſtrative: as, 
take which you will. | 
What is the night? —— 
Almoſt at odds with morning, which is which. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
6. It is ſometimes an interrogative : as, 
which is the man? | 
Which of you convinceth me of fin? 5s. 
For ⁊bhich of theſe works do ye ſtone me? John. 
Two fair twins, 
The puzzled ſtrangers which is which enquire. 
I |  Tickel. 
WHICHEOE'VER. pron. [which and ſoever.] 
Whether one or the other. 
bichſoever of theſe he takes, and how often 
ſoever he doubles it, he finds that he is not one 
jot nearer the end of ſuch addition than at firſt 
| ſetting out. Locke. 


a puff of wind. 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide; 

But with the vb iff and wind of his fell ſword 

Th' unnerved father falls. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


| If ſome unſavꝰry whiff betray the erime, 


He that quaffs 

Such evbeyiſh liquors, oft with cholick pangs - 

He'll roar. ; Philips. 
WHICH. pron. [| hpilc, Saxon; wwelk, | 
I. The pronoun relative, relating to 

things. 


lated likewiſe to perſons : as in the firſt | 


WHIFF. 2. /. [chwyth, Welſh.] A blaſt 51 


WH] 


Invent a quarrel ſtraight, _ Dry; 
Three pipes after dinner he conſtantly "ul my 
And ſeaſons his 20h i with impertinent jokes, * 
Nick pulled out a boatſwain's whiſtle; u w _ 
firſt whiff the tradeſmen came Jumping 85 Pry 
To WHI FFLE. v. 7, {from whiff To 
move inconſtantly, as if driven by a pug 
of wind. f 
Nothing is more familiar, than for « 4v4;9: 
fop, that has not one grain of the ſenſe of ; * 
of honour, to play the hero. L Ehm. 
Was our reaſon given to be thus puff d ae. 
Like a dry leaf, an idle ftraw, a feather, a 
The ſport of ev'ry whiffling blaſt that blow; 2 


| PS LAS Ree 
A perſon of a wwhiffling and unſteady ws 
mind cannot keep cloſe to a point of controyers, 
but wanders from it perpetually, Wan. 
WHrFFLER. . / [from whifle,] 


1. An ancient officer of ſtate, 
The beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boy: 
ka ſhouts and claps outvoice the deep-mourh'd 
ea, 
Which, like a mighty «vbiFcr fore the king, 
Seems to prepare his way, Shakeſpeare's Herry V, 
2. One of no conſequence ; one mored 


with a whiff or puff, 

Our fine young ladies retain infthejr fervice 3 
great number of ſupernumerary and infignific:rt 
feliows, which they uſe like biffiers, and cm- 
monly call ſhoeing-horns. SpeFat:r, 

Every vhiffler in a laced coat, who frequen's 
the chocolate-houſe, ſhall talk of the conſtity'ion, 


Sr iſt. 
WII G. . /. ; 
1, Whey. 


2. The name of a faction. 
The ſouth-weſt counties of Scotland hare fd. 
dom corn enough to ſerve them round the year; 
and the northern parts producing more than they 
need, thoſe in the weſt come in the ſum: er to buy 
at Leith the ſtores that come from the north; and 
from a word, whiggam, uſed .in driving their 
horſes, all that drove were called the whizz2mo:s, 
and ſhorter the 2vhigs. Now in that year, bet ve 
the news came down of duke Hamilton's defeat, 
the miniſters animated their people to riſe 474 
march to Edinburgh; and they came up marching 
at the head of their pariſhes with an unhcard- of 
fury, praying and preaching all the way as they 
came. The marquis of Argyle and his p-rty eme 
and headed them, they being about {ix thouſand, 
This was called the whiggamors inroad ; and, ever 
after that, all that oppoſed the court came in con- 
tempt to be called zwbigs : and from Scotland :e 
word was brought into England, where it is now 
one of our unhappy terms of diſunion. Brri!!, 
Whoever has a true value for church and ſtate, 
ſhould avoid the extremes of zb big for the ſake oi 
the former, and the extremes of tory on the acc 


Ihypœzæ, Saxon. 


walti. 
ward! 
Wal, 
fore 


Not 


of the latter. | . Swviſie a 
WH1"cG15H. adj. [from whig.] Relat 3 
to the whigs. Le 


She *ll prove herſelf a tory plain, 
From principles the whigs maintain; 
And, to defend the whiggiſh cauſe, 
Her topicks from the tories draws. | 
WarccisM. u. , [from whig.]. 114 
notions of a whig. 2 

I could quote paſſages from fifty pamp*** 
wholly made up of 4vbiggiſm and atheilm. dro 
Warlg. u. , [weil, German; Ip 
Saxon.] Time ; ſpace of time- 

If my beauty be any thing, then let . 
this much of you, that you will remain ſome 5 
in this company, to eaſe your own trayel - 
ſolitarineſs. ä * 

I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, and 25 


; is 20bile in a moſt fat fer 
turn to bed; yet all dus 20 1 hat 


4,48 
Swift 


it obtal 


2 


| 


WHI 
One while we thought him innocent, 
4 then w' accus'd the conſul. Ben Fonſon's Catal. 


; 5 We ſaw him feeding come, 
nd on his necke a burthen lugging home, 


. highly huge, of ſere-wood; which the p'le 
he ee led his fire ſupplide all ſupper evhile. Chap. 
b, 1 hope all ingenuous perſons will advertiſe me 
To fairly, if they think it worth their ce, of what 
uff they diſlike in it. Digby. 
Pauſing a 4vb//:, thus to herſelf ſhe mus'd. 
Milton. 
irg How couldſt thou look for other, but that God 
nan ſhould condemn thee for the doing of thoſe things 
ag. for which thine own conſcience did condemn thee 
ut, all the ⁊0hile thou waſt doing of them? Tillotſon. | 


That which 1 have all this vbi/e been endea- 
vouring to convince men to, is no other but what 


We, God himſelf doth particularly recommend, Ti/lo:ſ. | 
of Few, without the hope of another life, would 
hy, think it worth their zwe to live above the allure. | 
4105. ments of ſenſe. N Atterbury. 
Wat fate has diſpos'd of the papers, tis not 
worth <obile to tell. EY Locke. 
on Warrk. (av. [hbpile, Saxon. Whites is 
thi'd WHILES. © now out of uſe.] 
WHiLST. ; | 
1, During the time that. 
v. piles 1 was protector, 
red Pity was all the fault that was in me. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
os What we have, we prize not to the worth 


Miles we enjoy it; but being lackt and loſt, 
oY Why then we rack the value. Shakeſpeare. 
"Gin Repeated, chile the ſedentary earth 
Attains her ends 
2, As long as, 
Ule your memory; you will ſenſibly experience 
a gradual improvement, while you take care not to 
_ overload it. : Watts. 
3. At the ſame time that. : 
Mpiles by the experiment of this miniſtration 
they glorify God, for your profeſſed ſubjection unto 
the goſpel. 2 Cor. ix. 
Can he imagine that God ſends forth an irre- 
iſtibie ſtrength againſt ſome fins, 0h/ in others 
he permits men a power of repelling his grace ? 
Decay of Picty. 
All hearts ſhall bend, and ev'ry voice 
In loud applauding ſhouts rejoice ; 
i/bile all tis gracious aſpect praiſe, 
And crowds grow loyal as they gaze. 
He fits attentive to his own applauſe ; 
While wits and templars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 
And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe. 
7: WrilE. v. z. | from the noun.] To 


loiter. 


Milton. 


Addiſon. 


the cobiling time, the gathering together, and 
waiting a little before dinner, is the moſt auk- 
warely paſſed away of any. Spcctator. 
Wallet RE. adv, [while and ere, or be- 
fore.) A little while ago; ere while, 
Not in uſe. | 
That curſed wight from whom I *ſfcap'd ere, 
A man of hell, that calls himſelf Deſpair, Sper. 
Let us be jocund : will you troul the catch 
You taught me but ⁊oile-ere? 
I hoſe armies, that ⁊obile-ere 
Afrighted all the world, by him ſtruck dead with 
tears | | Drayton, 
Here lies Hobbinol, our ſhepherd <obilers. Ral. 
He who, with all heav*n's heraldry, evbilere 
Enter d the world, now bleeds to give us eaſe. 
Million. 
WuI“Lou. dv. Ihpilom, Saxon, that is, 
once on a time.) Formerly ;. once; of 


old. Not in uſe. 
Where now the ſtudious lawyers have their 
bowers, - 
There <vhil:m wont the Templar knights abide, 


Till they decayed through pride. Spenſer. 
In northern clime a val'rous knight 
Did abbilom kill lis bear in fight, . 
And wound-a fiddler. : 


Hudibras. 


Pope. | 


Men guilty this way never have obſerved that 


Shakeſpeare, 1 


W HI 
Vet art thou not inglorious in thy fate; 


F or ſo Apollo, with unweeting hand, 
Whilom did flay his dearly loved mate. Milton, 
WHIM. 2. / [This word is derived by 
Skinner from a thin g turning round ; 
nor can I find any etymology more pro- 
bable.] A freak; an odd fancy; a 
caprice; an irregular motion of deſire. 
All the ſuperfluous 2ohims relate, 

That fill a female gameſter's pate. Swift. 
He learnt his <vbims and high-flown notions too, 
Such as fine men adopt, and fine men rue. Harte. 


To WHrMPER, v. a. [winmmeren, Ger- 


man.] To cry without any loud noiſe. 
The father by his authority ſhould always ſtop 
this ſort of crying, and ſilence their avbimpering. 


A laughing, toying, wheedling, wvhimp*ring ſhe 
Shall ms him Sk on a gofßps . e 
In peals of thunder now ſhe roars, and now 
She gently zohimbers like a lowing cow. Swift. 
WHi'MPLED. adj. [I ſuppoſe from avhim- 
fer.) This word ſeems to mean diſtorted 
with crying. 
This vhimpled, whining, purblind, wayward 


* 
This es Junio's giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 

Th' anointed ſovereign of fighs and groans. Shak. 

WarmMsEyY. 2. / [only another form of 
the word whim.] A freak; a caprice 


an odd fancy ; a whim. 
At this rate a pretended freak or whimſey ma. 
be palliated, L' Eftrange. 
All the ridiculous and extravagant ſhapes thac 
can be imagined, al: the fancies and 2vh:mfics of 
poets and painters, and Egyptian idolaters, if fo 
be they are conſiſtent with life and propagation, 
would be now actually in being if our atheiſts no- 
tion were true. | Ray on the Creation. 
So now, as health or temper changes, 
In larger compaſs Alma ranges; 
This day below, the next above, 
As light or ſolid evhimfies move. Prior. 
What I ſpeak, my fair Chloe, and what I write, 
ſhows 
The difference there is betwixt nature and art; 
I court others in verſe, but I love thee in proſe ; 
And they have my whimfics, but chou haſt my 
heart, Prior. 
Oranges in ⁊ohimſey- boards went round. King. 
He ſpoke this with ſuch a ſedate and undifturbeJ 
mind, that I could not impute it to melancholy, 
or a ſplenetick «ebin;ſcy. Blackmore. 
Th' extravagance of poetry 
Js at a loſs for figures to expreſs 
Men's folly, <vbimfies, and inconſtancy. Ssæuift 
WIMSICAL. adj, [from wwhimpey.] 
Freakiſh ; capricious; oddly fanciful. 
In another circumſcance 1 am particular, or, as 
my neighbours call me, 2ohimſical ; as my garden 
invites into it all the birds, I do not ſuffer any 
one to deſtroy their neſts. Addiſon. 
Wain. z. /. [chwyn, Welſh ;, genifta ſpi- 
noſa, Latin.] Furze ; gorſe. 
With ⁊obins or with furzes thy hovel renew. 
ä Tuſſer. 
Plants that have prickles in their leaf are holly, 
juniper, ⁊bhin-buſn, and thiſtle. Bacon. 
To WHINE. H. #. [panian, Saxon; wee- 
nen, Dutch; cone, Welth.] To lament 
in low murmurs; to make a plaintive 
noiſe; to moan meanly and effemi- 
nately. | 
They came to the wood, where the hounds 
were in couples ſtaying their coming, but with a 
whining accent craving liberty. Sidney. 
At his nurſe's tears 
He wbin'd and roar'd away your victory, 
That pages bluſh'd at him. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Twice and once the hedge-pig vbin'd. 
Sbakeſp. Macbeth. 


Locke. 


WH I 
Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
The common people have a whining tone and 
accent in their ſpeech, as if they did fill ſuffer 
ſome oppreſſion. Davies. 
Then if we <vbine, look pale, | 
And tell our tale, 
Men are in pain 
For us again 
So neither ſpeaking doth become 
The lover's ſtate, nor being dumb. 
He made a viler noiſe than ſwine 
In windy weather, when they <vhine. Hudibras. 
Some, under ſheep's cloathing, had the proper- 
ties of wolves ; that is, they could evbine and howl, 
as well as bite and devour. 
I was not born ſo baſe to flatter crowds, 
And move your pity by a whinirg tale. 
| Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Laughing at their <chining may perhaps 75 the 


Sucklinge- 


proper method. * 


Life was givefi for noble purpoTes3 and there- 
fore it mt Hot be ſacrificed to a quarrel, nor. 
wvhined away in love. Collier. 

Upon a general mourning, mercers and woollen- 
drapers would in four-and-twenty hours raiſe their 
cloths and filks to above a double price; and, if 
the mourning continued long, come eobining with 
petitions to the court, that they were ready to- 
ſtarve. | Sæoiſt. 

WIINS E. 2. , [from the verb.] Plaintive 
noiſe; mean or affected complaint. 

The faveuiable opinion of men comes often- 
times by a few demure looks and affected abobines, 
ſer off with ſome. odd devotional poſtures and gri- 


maces. South. 
Thy hateful evbine of woe 
Breaks in upon my ſorrows, and diſtracts 
My jarring ſenſes with thy beggar's cry. | 
Rawe's Fane Shores 


To WHi'NNY. v. n, [hinnio, Latin; from: 


the ſound.] To make a. noiſe like a 
horſe or colt. 


WHINVYARPD. 2. / [pinnan and ane, to 


gain honour, Saxon. Skinner, I know 
not whether this word was ever uſed 


ſeriouſly, ad therefore perhaps it might 
be denominated in contempt from ahn, 


a tool to cut <y4izs.] A ſword: in con 
tempt.. 
He ſnatch'd his 2whinyard up, that fled. 
When he was falling off his ſteed. Hudibras. 
To WHIP. v. a. [hpeopan, Saxon; wwip-- 
pen, Dutch.) | 7 
1. To ſtrike with any thing tough and flex» 
ible. 
He took 


The harneſs'd ſteeds, that ſtill with horror ſhooks . 


And plies them with the laſh, and whips em on; 
And, as he evbips, upbraids em with his ſon. 


Addi 07s 


2. To ſew ſlightly.. | 
In half-<v>ipr muſlin needles uſeleſs lie. Gay. 
3. To drive with laſhes. | 
This unbeard ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, 
The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. 
| Shakeſp. King John. 
Let 's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again: 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Since I pluckt geeſe, play'd truant, and wohipe 
. top, 1 knew not what it was to be beaten till lately, 
Shakefpeare. 
If ordered every day to <vhip his top ſo long as 
to make him weary, he will wiſh for his book, 
if you promiſe it him as a reward of having vbjpe- 
his cp luſtily quite out. | 
Whipt cream; unfortified with wine or ſenſe | 


Froth'd by that Nlatterg mule, indifterence, Harte. 


As Tai 


South's Sermons. 


Locke, . 
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WH I 
4. To correct with laſhes, 

I '}1 leave you to the hearing of the cauſe, 

Hoping you 'I find good cauſe to zehip them all. 
: Shakeſpearce 
Reaſon with the fellow, 
Before you puniſh him, where he heard this, 
' Leſt you ſhould chance to chip your informat.on. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Hourly we ſee ſome raw pin-feather'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and herces fing, 
Who for falſe quantities was 2vhipr at ſch o! 
But t' other day, and breaking grammar-ru!e. 

: | Dryden. 

How did he return this haughty brave, 

Who evhipe the winds, and made the ſea his ſlave? 
| Dryden. 

This requires more than ſetting children a taſk, 

and evhipping them, without any more ado, if it be 
not done to our fancy. Locke. 

Oh chain me! <ohip me ! let me be the ſcorn 
Of ſordid rabbles and inſulting crowds ! Ss 
Give me but life. Smith's Phadra and Hippolitus. 

Hcirs to titles and large eſtates have a weakneſs 
in their eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and 
indignity of <ohipping. Swift, 

5. To laſh with ſarcaſm. > 

They would <ovbip me with their fine wits, till 
I was as creft-falien as a dried pear. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
6. To inwrap. 

Its ſtring is firmly ⁊obipt about with ſmall gut, 
that it may the eaſier move in the edge of the 
rOWI2re Moxcin's Mech, Excrciſes. 

Jo Ware, v. a To take any thing 
nimbly : always with a particle aſcer- 
taining the ſenſe ; as, out, on, up, awoy. 
A ludicrous uſe. 

In his lawleſs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 
He whipr his rapier out, and cries, a rat 
And in this brainiſh apprehenſion kills 
The unſeen good old man. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

She in a hurry «vhips up her darling under her 
arm. L'Eſtrange. 

Raiſe yourſelf upon your hinder legs, and then 
ſtretch out your head: 1 can caſily ⁊bhip up to 
your horns, and ſo out of the well. [L' Eftrange. 

Briſk Suſan wvhips her linen from the rope, 

*Whilft the firſt drizz'ling ſhow'r is born aſlope. 
8 Swift. 

Thus diſpoſed, it lies ready for you to ri it 
cut in a moment. Swift. 

To Wülr. v. 2. To move nimbly. A 


ludicrous word. 

Two friends travelling together, met a bear upon 
the way: the one wwhips up a tree, and the other 
throws himſelf flat upon the ground. L Eftrange. 

The ſimple ſquire made a ſudden ſtart to fol- 
low; but the juſtice of the quorum whipped be- 
tween. Tatler. 

WHIP. 2. /. [hpeop, Saxon.] An inſtru- 

ment of correction tough and pliant. 
; There ſat infernal Pain, 
And faſt beſide him ſat tumultuous Strife; 

The one in hand an iron <vbjip did ftrain, 

The other brandiſhed a bloody knife, Spenſer. 
Put in ev'ry honeſt hand a <vbip, 
To lath the raſcal naked through the world. 

| Shakeſpeare's Ol hello. 

Love is merely a ma Ineſs, and deſerves as well a 
dark-houſe and a whip as madmen do. Shakeſp. 

High on her head the rears two twiited ſnakes ; 
Her chain ſhe rattles, and her whip the ſhakes. 
Dryden. 

In his right hand he 2 the ⁊obip, with which 
he is ſuppoſed to drive the horſes of the ſun. Add. 

WuiP ard pur. With the utmoſt haſte, 

Each ſtaunch polemick 
Came ⁊0bip and ſpur, and daſh'd thro” thin and 
| thick. Dunciad 
Wut cos p. z. / {whip and cord.) Cord 
of which laſhes are made. 
In Raphael's ficſt works are many ſmall fold- 
9 


WHI 


ings, often repeated, which look like ſo many evbip- 
cords. Dryden. 
Wei'rGRAFTING. . , [In gardening.] 
A kind of grafting. 
WRIPHAN D. . /. | whip and hand. | 
Advantage over. c 
The archangel, when Diſcord was reſtive, and 
would not be drawn from her beloved monaſtery 
with fair words, has the <vhip-hand of her, and 
drags her out with many ftripes. Dryden. 


WHi'PLasH. 2. %. The laſh or ſmall end 


of a whip. 

Have whiplaſh wel knotted and cartrope inough. 
Tuſſer. 
WRI PER. #. /. [from wwhip,] One 

who puniſhes with whipping. 
Love is merely a madneſs, and deſerves as wel] 
a dark-houſe and a whip as madmen do; and the 
reaſon why they are not ſo puniſhed is, that the 
whippers are in love too. Shakeſpeare. 


WHIi”pPINGPOST, z. / [whip and poſt.] 


A pillar to which criminals are bound 
when they are laſhed. 
Could not the whippingps/? prevail, 

With all its rhet'rick, nor the jail, 

To keep from flaying ſcourge thy ſkin, 

And ancle free from iron gin? Hudibras. 

Wurr'Ppsaw. . /. [whip and /aw.] 

The <ohipſanv is uſed by joiners to ſaw ſuch great 
pieces of ſtuff that the handſaw will not eaſily 
reach through. Moxon. 

WHrrl'eSTAFF. 2. /. [On ſhipboard.] A 
piece of wood faſtened to the helm, 
which the ſteerſman holds in his hand 

to move the helm and turn the ſhip. 
| Bailey, 

WarysSTER. . J. [from whip.] A nim- 
ble fellow. 

I am not valiant neither; 
But ev'ry puny Twhipſter gets my ſword. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

_ Give that evbigfter but his errand, 

He takes my lord chief juſtice*' warrant. Prior. 

WAIT, for whipped. 

In Bridewel a number be ftript, 


Left: worthie than theete to be whipt, Tuer. 


To WHIRL. . a. [hpynpan, Saxon; vir- | 


belen, Dutch.] To turn round rapidly. 
My thoughts are zobirled like a potter's wheel : 
I know not whe: c Iam, nor what J do. 
a Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
He vhir!s his ſword around without delay, 
And hews through adverſe foes an ample way. 
: Dryden. 
With his full force he 2obir{'d it firſt around; 
But the ſoft yielding air receiv'd the wound. 
g Dryden. 
The Stygian flood, 
Falling from on high, with bellowing ſound 
Whirls the black waves and rattling tones around, 
: Addi Ne 
With impetuous motion 2rd apace, 
This magick wheel ſtili moves, yet keeps its place. 
Granvillc. 
They have ever been taught by their ſenſes, that 
the ſun, with all the planets and the fixed ſtars, 
are whirled round this little globe. | 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
To WHIRL. v. 2. 


1. To run round rapidly. 
He, rapt with aobirling wheels, inflames the ſcyen 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly tor to thine. 
| Spenſer. 
Five moons were ſeen to-night, 
Four fixed, and the fifth did 4o/] about 
The other four in wond'rous motion. 
Shakeſp. King John, 
As young ftriplings whip the 2 — 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and se birls about, 
Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout. Dry. 


| 


WHI 


Wild and diſtracted with their fears, 


They juſtling plunge amid the ſoun 
The flood away the ſtruggling ſquadr 
And men, and arms, and horſes abi 


ding deeps ; 
on ſweep, 
rling bears, 
: « 8 if 55 
2. To move haſtily. 55 
She what he ſwears regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks when the loud bitlow; roar: 
But <vhird away to ſhun his hateful cht, 
WuIX T. 2. J [from the verb.] a 
1. Gyration; quick rotation; circular mo. 
tion; rapid circumvolution. 
*T were well your judgments but in plays did 
| range; 
But ev'n your follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a ⁊0hirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage. 
l ; *  Dr;des, 
ks, © _ my feet; I'm pleas'd to mount on 
Ugh, 
Trace all the mazes of the liquid ſky ; 
Their various turnings and their auh declare, 
And live in the vaſt regions of the aT. 
: Creech*s Viegilius, 
Nor ⁊obirl of time, nor flight of years, can waſte. 
Creech, 
I have been watching what thoughts came up 
in the ecbirl of fancy, that were worth communi. 
cating. Pope. 
How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels 
Smoke in the z⁊0irl: the circling ſand aſcends, 
And in the noble duſt the chariot 's loſt, Smith, 
2. Any thing moved with rapid rotation, 
Por though in dreadful <vbir/s we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew: thou wert not ſlow to hear, 
Nor impotent to fave. - Addiſon's Spefat:y, 
WHYRLBAT. 2. / [whirl and bat.] Any 
thing moved rapidly round to give a 
blow. It is frequently uſed by the poets 
for the ancient ceſtus. 
At zw hirlbat he had {lain many, and was now 
himſelf ſlain by Pollux. I'Erange. 
The 4ohirlbat's falling blow they nimbly ſhun, 
And win the race ere they begin to run, 
Creecb's Menilias, 
The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejected, 
as Dares did the 2ohir!/bats of Eryx, when they were 
thrown before him by Entellus. Dip din. 
The go irlbat and the rapid race fhall be 
Reſerv'd for Cæſar, and ordain'd by me. 
Dryder's Virgil. 
WHI'RLBONE, 2. / The patella ; the cap 
of the knee. Ainfevorth, 
WrrRL1G1iG.n/., [whirl and gig. ] A toy 
which children ſpin round. 


He found that marbles taught him percu7 n, 


and whirlgigs the axis in peritrochio. M 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriticras, 
- That fince they gave things their beginr! g, 
And ſet this whirligig a- ſpinning. Prior. 
Wrr'RLPIT. ) z. / Thpynppole, Saxon. 
WHIRLPOOL. j A place where the wa- 
ter moves circularly, and draws whatever 
comes within the circle towards its cen- 


ter ; a vortex. h 
Poor Tom] whom the foul fiend hath led through 
ford and wwhir/poo/, o'er bog and quagrnires 
Shakeſpeare's King Le. 
In the fathomleſs profound 
Down ſunk they, like a falling ſtone, i 
By raging 20 / iripits overthrow n. Sant} 
This calm of heaven, this mermaid's melody, 
Into an unſcen <vbir/p9ol draws you fait, ; 
And in a moment finks you. Dryd. Spun. F 128 
Send forth, ye wiſe ! fend forth your labr.ng 
thought: | | 
Let it return with empty notions fraught 
Of airy columns every moment broke, 
Of circling obirlpools, and of ſpheres ot 8 


There might ariſe ſome vertiginous p< vr 


2 EY 


W 


WHT 


of thoſe whir/prols, and there conſtipate one ano- 
ther into great ſolid bodies. 


man.] A ſtormy wind moving circularly. 

In the very torwnt and ⁊obirlꝛuind of your paſ- 
Gon, beget a temperance that may give it ſmooth- 

eſs. 
x With echirlavinds from beneath ſhe toſs'd the ſhip, 
And bare expos'd the boſom of the deep, 

a Dm den: ZEneid. 
WHiRRING. adj, A word formed in imi- 

tation of the ſound expreſſed by it. 

From the brake the zbbirring pheaſant ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. Pope. 

WHISK. 1. J. [wi/chen, to wipe, German.] 
1. A ſmall beſom, or bruſh, 

The white of an egg, though in part tranſparent, 
yet being long agitated wit a whit or ſpoon, 
loſs its tranſparency, Boyle. 

If you break any chinawith the top of the ohi/k 
on the mantletree, gather up the fragments, Swift, 

2. A part of a woman's dreſs, 
An eaſy means to prevent being one farthing 
the worſe for the abatement of intereſt, is wearing 
a lawn cohiſt inſtead of a point de Venice. | 
Child on Trade, 
D WHlSK. v. a. [wiſchen, to wipe, Ger- 
man. ] 
1. To {weep with a ſmall beſom. 
2, To move nimbly, as when one ſweeps. 

Cardan believ'd great ſtates depend 

Upon the tip o' th' bear's tail's end; 

That, as ſhe z2bhiſt'd it t'wards the fun, 
Strowe'd mighty empires up and down, FHudib. 
WRISEK ER. 2. /. [from whifh.] The hair 

growing on the cheek unſhaven; the. 
4 muſtachio. | 


ets A ſacrifice to fall of ſtate, 

Whoſe thread of life the fatal ſiſters | 
10w Did twiſt together with its whiſkers, Hudibras. 
ge. B-hold four kings, in majeſty rever'd, 

With hoary zubiſters and a forky beard. Pope. 
Ny, . . . 

A painter added a pair of <vhifters to the face. 
1% I: Addiſon. 
ted, 7 WHISPER. v. z. [wi/peren, Dutch. | 
ver To ſpeak with a low voice, ſo as not to 
d. be heard but by the ear cloſe to the 

ſpeaker; to ſpeak with ſuſpicion or ti- 
77 morous caution. 
cap He ſometime with fearful countenance would 
yah deſire the king to look to himſelf ; for that all the 
85 court and city were full of eobiſperings, and ex- 
toy pectation of ſome ſudden change. Sidncy. 

All that hate me vbiſper together againſt me. 
Hon, Pſalm xli. 7. 
| In ſpeech of man, the 2ohi/pcring or ſuſurrus, 
lexus. whether louder or ſofter, is an interior ſound; 
in2y but the ſpeaking out is an exterior ſound; and 
P 7:4 th-refore you can never make a tone, nor ſing, in 
on.] r ering, but in ſpeech you may. Bacon. 
Wa- 8 The king Aceſtis calls; 
ver Zhen ſoftly avbiſper'd in her faithful ear, 

1 Aud bade his daughters at the rites appear. Pepe. 
cen- i: :s as offenſive to ſpeak wit in a fool's com- 
Pa, az it would be ill manners to whiſper in it: 
roveh bie ditpleaſed at both, becauſe he is ignorant of 
V bat is ſaid. | Pope. 
Lear. The hollow 2chiſp'ring breeze, the pliant rills 
Parle down amid the twiſted roots. Thomſon. 
_ T. WHISPER. v. a. | 
wr 1. Jo addreſs in a low voice. 
1 When they talk of him, they ſhake their heads, 
Friars Aud robiſper one another in the ear. ä 
Wing : Shakeſpeare's King Fohn. 
Give forrow words ; the griet that does not ſpeak 
# 11/7415 the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ry He firſt æbhiſpers the man in the ear, that ſuch 
Prin % man ſhould think ſuch a card. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


co bir tools in the matter of the. chaos, whereby the 
atoms muſt be thruſt and crowded to the middle 


| Bentley. 
Wal RLWIND. 2. /. [werbelwind, Ger- 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


WHI 


true to my knowledge. 
2. To utter in a low voice. 
You have heard of the news abroad, I mean the 
ohiſpered ones; for they are yet but ear-kiſſing 
arguments. Shakeſpearce 
Sit and eat your bread, 
Nor ohj/per more a word; or get ye gone, 
And ueepe without doors. 
They might buzz and whiſper it one to ano- 


noiſe it about the city, 


3. To prompt ſecretly. 
h Charles the emperor, 
Under pretence to ſee the queen his 1unt, 
For *twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whiſper Wolley, here makes viſitation. 
Shazeſpearc's Henry VIII. 
WIAI“s PER. 2. . [from the verb.] A low 
ſoft voice; cautious and timorous ſpeech. 
The extenſion is more in tones than in ſpeech ; 
therefore the inward voice or 200% i per cannot give 
a tone. Bacon. 
Strictly obſerve the firſt hints and eohiſpcrs of 
good and evil that paſs in the heart, and this will 
keep conſcience quick and vigilante. Scuth, 
Soft aw biſpers through th' aſſembly went. Dr yd. 
, He uncall'd, his patron to controul, 
Divulg'd the ſecret abbiſpers of his foul. Dryden. 
With ſuch like falſe «ebiſpers, in former reigns, 
the ears of princes have been poiſoned. Dawvenant. 
WHarsPERER. 7. from aber.] 
1. One that ſpeaks low. 24d 


Bentley. 


a conveyer of intelligence. 

Kings truſt in eunuchs hath rather been as to 
good ſpials and good ⁊chiſperers than good magiſ- 
trates. Bacon. 


WIS r. [This word is called by Skinner 


who ſeldom errs, an interjection com- 
manding ſilence, and ſo it is commonly 
uſed; but Shakeſpeare uſes it as a verb, 
and Milton as an adjective or a partici- 
ple.] | : 
1. Are ſilent. | 
Come unto thefe yellow ſands, 
And then take hands 
Curt'ſied when you have, and kiſt, : 
The wild waves wwhift, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
2. Still; ſilent; put to filence, 
The winds, with wonder ⁊o hi, 
Smoothly the waters kiſs'd, 
Whiſpering new joys to the mild ocean. 
3. Be ſtill. Bo 
WIS r. . /. A game at cards, requiring 
cloſe attention and filence : vulgarly 
pronounced whif, 


The clergyman uſed to play at 2h and ſwob- 
bers. Scbift. 


| Milt, 


| Whift awhile 
Walks his grave round, beneath a cloud of ſmoke 
Wreath'd fragrant from the pipe. Thomſe Autumn. 


To WHISTLE. v. 2. hpiy clan, Saxon; 


fitulo, Latin. ] 
1. To form a kind of muſical ſound by an 
inarticulate modulation of the breath. 
I 've uatch'd and travell'd hard: 
Some time I ſhall ſlœep out, the reſt I'll 2% ie. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
Let one white at the one end of a trunk, and 
hold your ear at the other, and the iound ſhall 
ſtrike ſo ſharp as you can ſcarce endure it. 
| Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 
While the plowman near at hand 
Milton. 


Whiſtles ol et the furrow'd land. 
Should Bertran ſound his trumpets, 
And Torriſmond but aohiſtle through his fingers, 
He draws his army oft. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


He vhit/cd as he went for want of thought. 
Dryden. 


| The ſteward whiſpered the young Templar, that's 
Tatler. 


Chapman. | 


ther, and, tacitly withdrawing from the apoſtles, | 


2. A private talker ; a teller of ſecrets ; 


6. A call, ſuch as 


Yor, II, 


WHI 
The ploughman leaves the taſk of day, 
And trudging homeward whiſt/es on the way. Car. 
2. To make a ſound with a ſmall wind 
inſtrument. : | 


3. To ſound fhrill. 
His big manly voice 
Changing again toward childiſh treble pipes, 
He 2ohi??les in his found, Shakeſpeare. 
Sort whitpers run along the leafy woods, 
And mountains whiſ/e to the murm'ring floods. 
6 Dryden. 
Rhz#tus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selects, and whirling waves; till from his hand 
The fire took flame, then daſh'd it from the right 
On fair Charaxus* temples, near the fight | 
Then whifing paſt came on, Dryden. 
When winged deaths in eohiftling arrows fly, 
Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted ſtay, 
Perform thy part, and ſhare the dangerous day ? 
I Prior. 
The wild winds evkifl, and the billows roar, 
The ſplitting raft che furious tempeſt tore. Pope. 
To WHISTLE. v. a. To call by a whiſtle, 
Let him whe them backwards and forwards, 
till he is weary. | South's Sermar's« 
He chanced to miſs his dog: we ſtood ſtill till 
he had wwhj/2/-d him up. Addifor, 
When ſimple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be gohiſtied off my hands! 
Pope. 
Wur'srE. 3. /. [hpircle, Saxon.] 
1. Sound made by tne modulation of the 
breath in the mouth. 
My ſire in caves conſtrains the winds, 
Can wich a breath their elam'rous rage appeaſe; 
They fear his aohiiſtle, and forſake the ſeas, Dryd. 
2. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inſtru- 
ment. | 


3. The mouth; the organ of whiſtlin 


Let 's drink the other cup to wet our whe, 
and fo ſing away all tad thoughts. Walton's Angler. 


4. A ſmall wind infrument# 
The mafters and pilots were fo aſtoniſhed, that 
they knew not how to direct; and if they knew, 
they could ſcarcely, when they directed, hear their 
own ⁊c e. Sidney. 
| Behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ſhipboys climbing; 
Hear the ſhrill co ile, which doth order give 
To ſounds confus'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Small ev+iftles, or ſhepherds oaten pipes, give 
a ſound becauſe of their extreme ſienderneſs, where- 
by the air is more pent than in a wider pipe. ; 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Her infant grandame's <vhi/t/e next it grew, 
The bells the gingled, and the ⁊bchiſtle blew, Pope. 
5. The noiſe of winds. 
ſportſmen uſe to their 
dogs. | 
Madam, here comes my lord. 
I have been worth the eobi/He, 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The knight, purſuing this epiſtle, 
Believ'd he 'd brought her to his ev} ie, Hudib. 


WH1'STLER, 2. . | from whiftle.] One 


who whiſtles. 

The prize was a guinea, to be conferred upon 
the ableſt eoli//er, who could whiſtle cleareſt, and 
go through his tune without laughing. Addijore 


Warr. v. J. [pihr, a thing; apihr, any 


thing, Saxon. ] A point; a jot. 
We love, and are no ⁊obit regardet. 
Her ſacred book with blood ywrit, 
That none could read except ſhe did him teach, 
| She unto him diſcloſed every evbir, 
And heavenly documents thereout did preach. 
: Spenſer, 
The motive cauſe of doing it is not in ourielves, 
but carrieth us as if tne wind ſhould drive a fearher 
in the air; we no bir furthering that whereby 
we ate driven, ' Hooker, 
Although the lord became the king's tenant, 
9 his 
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his country was no bit reformed thereby, but re. 


mained in the former barbariſm. Davies on Irel. 
Nature's full bleſſings would be well diſpens'd 

In unſuperfluous, even proportion, 

And the no whit encumber'd with her ſtore, Milt. 

It does not me a whit diſpleaſe, 

That the rich all honours ſeize. Cooley. 

In accounts of ancient times, it ought to ſatisfy 

any enquirer, if they can be brought any ⁊vbit near 

one another. Tillotſon. 

It is every whit as honourable to aſſiſt a good mi- 

niſter, as to oppoſe a bad one. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

WHITE. adj. [hpre, Saxon; wt, Dutch.) 

1. Having ſuch an appearance as ariſes 


from the mixture of all colours ; ſnowy. 
When the paper was held nearer to any colour 
than to the reit, it appeared of that colour to which 
it approached neareſt; but when it was equally, or 
almoſt equally, diſtant from all tlie coiours, ſo that 


it might be cqually illuminated by them all, it 


appeared 4ohite. Nexwtcn's Opticks. 
Why round our coaches crowd the zᷣhite glov'd 
beaus ? Pope. 
2. Having the colour of fear; pale. 
My hands are of your colour, but I ſhame 


To wear a heart io <vhire. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


3. Having the colour appropriated to hap- 
pineſs and innocence. 

Welcome, pure-eyed faith, <vbitc-handed hope 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unblemiſh'e form of chaſtity. Milton. 

Wert thou that ſweet-ſmiling youth ? 

Or that crown'd matron ſage, evhite-robed Truth? 
Mitten, 

Let this auſpicious morning be expreſt 
With a wwbire ſtone diftinguiſh'd from the reſt, 
White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear 
And let new joys attend on thy new-added year, 

Dryden, 

To feaſtful mirth be this evbire hour aſſign'd, 

And ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet of the mind. 
| Pope. 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 2 
And ⁊obite- rob innocence from heav'n deſcend. 
N Pope. 
4. Grey with age. 
I call you ſervile miniſters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Ycur high-engender'd battles gainſt a head 
So old and obite as this. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, months, 
and years, c | 
Pait over, to the end they were created, 
Would bring z ite hairs unto a quiet grave. 
5. Pure; unblemiſhed. 

Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles's days, 
Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted lays: 
And in our own, excuſe ſome courtly ſtains, 
No <vhiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pope. 


WIUIITE. 2. /. 


{ 


Shak, 


1. Whiteneſs; any thing white; white co- 
| 


_ -- 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the fa; ies, 
Finely attired in a robe of 20e. Shak pare. 
A friend coming to vitit me, I ſtopped him at 
tue door, and before J told him what the colours 
were, or what I was doing, I aſked him which of 
the two ewhzrrs were the beſt, and wherein they 
differed? and after he had at that diftance viewed 
them well, he anſwered, that they were both good 
' «vbites, and that he could not ſay which was beſt, 
nor wherein their colours differed. Newt. Optics. 
2. The mark at which an arrow is ſhot, 


which uſed to be painted white. 

If a mark be ſet up for an archer at a great diſ- 
tance, let him aim as exactly as he can, the leaſt 
wind ſhall take his arrow, and divert it from the 
ite. | Dryden. 

Remove him, then, and all your plots fly ſure, 
Point blank, and level to the very white 
Of your deſigns. 

5. The albugineous part of eggs. 

I'll fetch ſome flax and aubizes of eggs 

1“ apply to s bleeding face. Shateſpeare. 


Southern. 


| 


_— 


| 


To Wair?. b. a, [from the adjective.] 


WHI 


The ſtrongeſt repellents are the whites of new 
laid eggs beaten to a froth with alum. 
. Miſeman's Surgery. 
When fates among the ſtars do grow, 
Thou into the cloſe neſts of time doſt peep; 
And there, with piercing eye, 
Through the firm ſhell and the thick white doſt 


— 


PY 

Years to come a-forming lie, 
Cloſe in their ſacred ſecundine aſleep. Cenvley. 

What principle manages the white and yolk of 
an egg into ſuch a variety of textures, as is requi- 
ſite to faſhion a chick? 

The two in moſt regions repreſent the yolk and 
the membrane that lies next above it; ſo the ex- 
terior region of the earth is as the ſhell of the 
egg, and the abyſs under it as the Twhire 
under the ſhell, 5 


4. The white part of the eye. 

Our general himſelf 

Sanctifies himſelf with 's hands, 
And turns up th' zbhite o' th' eye to his diſcourſe, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not 
lie in the ſame ſuperficies with the <vhire of the 
eye, but riſeth up, as a hillock, above its convexity. 


Ray, 


Burnet. 


To make white; to dealbate; to white- 
waſh, 
His raiment became ſhining, exceeding white as 
ſnow 3 ſo as no fuller on earth can <v4ite them. 
, Mark, ix. 3. 
Like unto ⁊ ite ſepulchres, which appear bau- 
ti ful oatward, but are within full of dead men's 
bones. | Matth. xxill. 


WHITELEA'D. 2. J. 

White lead is made by taking ſheet-lead, and 
having cut it int» long and narrow lips, they make 
it up into rolls, but ſo that a ſmall diſtance may 
remain between every ſpiral revolution. Theſe 
rolls are put into earthen pots, ſo ordered that 
the lead may not fink down above half way, or 
ſome ſmall matter more, in them : theſe pots have 
each of them very ſharp vinegar in the bottom, 1 
full as almoſt to touch the lead. When the vine- 
gar and lead have both been put into the pot, it is 
covered up cloſe, and ſo left for a certain time; 
in which ſpace the corroſive fumes of the vinegar 
will reduce the ſurface of the lead into a mere 
white calx, which they ſeparate by knocking it 
with a hammer. There are two ſorts of this ſold 
at the colour ſhops; the one called ceruſe, which 
is the moſt pure part, and the other is called <obire 
lead. | Quincy. 


| | 
WHITELI'VERED. adj. [from white and 


liver.) Envious ; malicious; cowardly. 
WI“ TELVY. adj, from white. ] Coming 


near to white. | 
A whitely wanton, with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch balls ſtuck in her face for eyes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Now, governor, I ſee that J muſt bluſh 
Quite through this veil of night a evbitely ſhame, 
To think 1 could deſign to make thoſe free 
Who were by nature flavess Southern's Orcon:ko. 


WHi TEMEAT. z. / [<ubite and meat. 


Food made of milk. 
Much ſaltneſs in abbitemeat is ill for the ſtone. 
| Tufſ'r. 

The Iriſh baniſhed into the mountains, lived 

only upon wwhitemcats. | Spenſer. 
To WHi'TEN. v. @. from wwiite.]J To 
make white. 

The ſmoke of ſulphur will not black a paper, 
and is commonly uſed by women to whiten tiffa- 
nies. Brown. 

Flax the foil and climate are proper for <vhircn- 
ing, by the frequency of brooks, and alſo of winds. 

Temple, 

Women of my complexion ought to be more 
modeſt, eſpecially ſince our faces debar us from all 
artificial 0 itenings. 

I 


Boyle. 
1. The ſtate of being white; freedom from 


that lies |. 


wHI 


 _- Striking her cliff, the ſtorm confirms her pay 
The waves but qoþiren her triumphant ſhore, Privy 
Whether the darken'd room to muſe invite. 
Or vþiten'd wall provoke the ſkewer to write : 
In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint, 
Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print. Pope 
To WI TEN. v. 2. To grow white, 
The bark expects its freight; 
The looſen'd canvas trembles with the wind, 
And the ſea evhitens with auſpicious gales, Smith, 
WHI"TENER, 7. . [from auhiten.] Oy; 
who makes any thing white, 
WHr1'TENESS, 2. J [from wwhite.] 


colour. | 
This doth lead me to her hand, 
Of my firſt love the fatal band, 
Where whiteneſs doth for ever ſit ; 
Nature herſelf enamell'd it. Sidney, 
Whiteneſs is a mean between all colours, lavigg 


diſpoſed itſelf indifferent!y to them all, fo as with 2 
equal facility to be tinged with any of them, 
| Newton's Optichs, 
2, Paleneſs. 
Thou trembleſt, and the vhiteneſs of thy chee!; 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand, Sab. 
3. Purity; cleanneſs. | | 
The leaſt ſpot is viſible on ermine : but to pre- W 
ſerve this whiteneſs in its original purity, you haze, 
like that ermine, forſaken the common track cf 
buſineſs, which is not always clean, Dryden. f 
WRHITEPOT. z. . A kind of ſood. f 
Cornwall ſquab-pye, and Devon ⁊ubitepet brings, { 
: King, W 
WHITES. 2. . [ Huor albus.] It ariſes ä 
from a laxneſs of the glands of the ute- 
rus, and a cold pituitous blood. Quincy, c 
Wal TETHORN. z. J [ /pina alba, Latin.) 1 
A ſpecies of thorn. . 
As little as a wwhitethern and a pear-tree ſeem of v 
kin, a cion of the latter will ſometimes proſper W. 
well, being grafted upon a ſtock of the former. t 
. ; a Beyls, 1 
WI TEWASEH. 2. . [white and waſb. 
1. A waſh to make the ſkin ſeem fair. * 
The clergy, during Cromwell's uſurpation, were 
very much taken vp in reforming the fe:nale worls 
I have heard a whole ſermon againſt a <vhrerwaſl B, 
Addiſer. 
2. A kind of liquid plaſter with which = 
walls are whitened. | H, 
Four rooms above, below, this manſion grac'd, 
With <vbite-wwaſh deckt, and river-ſand DS: Wu 
idrtce 
WIT TEWINE, #. /, [white and wine.| * 
A ſpecies of wine produced from the « 
white grapes. | ns 
The ſeeds and roots are to be cut, beaten, and lo 
infuſed in wvhitcwvine, Wiſeman's Surgery» bc 


Wari'THER, adv. [hpyden, Saxon.) : 


1. To what place? interrogatively. _ 
Siſter, well met; <ovbither away fo faſt ?— | 
No farther than the Tower. Shak, Richard III. Wy 


The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies; 
And hither fly the gnats but to the ſun? 964% 
| Ah! whither am I hurried? ah! forgive, 

Ye ſhades, and let your fifter's iſſue live, Drzd:r- 

2. To what place: abſolutely, 

I ftray'd I knew not a0 itber. 

3. To which place: relatively. 

Whither when as they came, they fell at worde, 
Whether of them ſhould be the lord of lords. 

Sperſer. 

At Canterbury, wwbitbcy ſome voice was run on 

before, the mayor ſeized on them, as they _ 

taking freſh horſes. Moten. 

That lord advanced to Wincheſter, ee 

I o regiments more 

1 Berkley brought him two reg ede 


4. To what degree? Obſolete: perhaps 


1M: [tors 


Guardian. 


never in uſe, like 


8 eo wo > 


WHI 

FLither tt length wilt thou abuſe our patlence ? 

Still hall thy fury mock us? Ben Jonſon. 
WarTHERSOE'VER, adv. [whither and 
vg To whatſoever place. 
For whatever end faith is deſigned, and ⁊vbitber- 
-ver the nature and intention of the grace docs 


drive us, thither we muſt go, and to that end we 
muſt dire& all our actions. Taylor. 
WarTinG. 2. / [wittingh, Dutch; al- 
burnus, Latin.] 
1. A ſmall ſea-fiſh. | | 

Some fith are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle, 

az zwhiting and mackerel. | 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

The muſcular fibres of fi ſnes are more tender 
than thoſe of terreſtrial animals, and their whole 
ſubtance more watery, Some fiſhes, as wwhiting:, 
can be almoſt entirely diſſolved into water. 

KEY Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. [from white.] A ſoft chalk. 
That this impregnated liquor may be improved, 
they pour it upon ⁊ohiting, which is a white chalk 
or clay, finely powdered, cleanſed, and made up into 
balls, Beyle. 

When you clean your plate, leave the 2vbiting 
plainly to be ſcen in all the chinks. Scoy,t. 

WriTISH, adj, [from avhite.] Some- 
what white. 

The ſame aqua-fortis, that will quickly change 
the redneſs of red lead into a darker colour, will, 
being put upon crude lead, produce a 2hiri/h ſub- 
ſtance, as with copper it did a bluiſh, Boyle, 

WHiTISHNESS. *. /. [from whzitifb.] 
The quality of being ſomewhat white. 

Take good venereal vitriol, of a deep blue, and 
compare.with ſome of the entire cryſtals, purpoſeiy 
reſerved, ſome of the ſubtile powder of the ſame 
ſalt, which will exhibit a very conſiderable degree 
of <obitifhreſs. Beyle on Colours. 

Wrl'TLEATHER., z. /. [white and lea- 
ther.] Leather dreſſed with alum, re- 
markable for toughneſs. 

Whole bridle and ſaddle, ewhitlerher and nal, 
With collars and harneis. Tuſfer's Huſbandry. 

He bor'd the nerves through, trom the heel to 

th* ankle, and then knit 
Both to his chariot with a thong of <vbitlcather, 
' Chapman. 

Nor do I care much, if her pretty ſnout 
Meet with her furrow'd chin, and both together 
Hem in her lips as dry as good ⁊0itleat ber. 

REY  Suckling. 
War'rLow, 2. / [ hpre, Saxon, and loup, | 
a wolf, Siizner, hpre, Saxon, and low, 
a flame, Eye.] A ſwelling between the 
cuticle and cutis, called the mild whit- 
low; or between the perioſteum and the 
bone, called the malignant whitlow. 

Paronychia is a ſmall ſwelling about the nails 
and ends of the fingers, by the vulgar people gene- 
rally called abbi- Hav. MWiſcman. 

WIITSO VR. 2. , A kind of apple. 
Warr STER, Or H/iter. u. J. [ fromiuvhite.] 
A whitener. | 
Carry it among the 40hirfters in Datchet Mead. 
Shakeſpearce 
WüIrsur. 2. % A provincial word. 
Their meat was 2ꝛ0higſul, as they call it; namely, 
milk, ſour milk, cheeſe, curds, butter. Carcav. 
, . 
WarrsunTIDE, n. ſ. {avhite and ſunday ; 
becauſe the converts newly baptized ap- 
peared from Eaſter to Whitſuntide in 
white. Skinner.) The feaſt of Pentecoſt, 
Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 
A garland made on temples for to wear 

For he then choſen was the dignity 

Of village lord that Whitſontide to bear. Sidmy. 
"This they employ in brewing and baking againtt 
W bitſentide, . Carew's Survey of Cornevall. 


6. It is uſed often interrogatively ; as, 


WHO 
| And let us do it with no ſhew of fear; 
| Nor with no more than if we heard that England 
Were buſied with a J/bitſen morrice dance. Shak. 
WHI'TTENTREE. 2. /. [ ſambucus aqua- 
tica.] A ſort of tree, Ainſworth, 
WHITTLE. z. /. [hpyzel, Saxon.] 
1. A white dreſs for a woman. Not in uſe, 
2. [hpyrel, Saxon.] A knife. | 
There 's not a <vhirtle in th* unruly camp 
But I do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend'ſt throat in Athens, 
A dagger hanging at his belt he had, 
Made of an antient ſword's well-temper'd blade; 
He wore a Sheffield zvbittle in his hoſe. 
- Betterton's Miller. 
To War'TTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cut with a knife. 
2, To edge; to ſharpen. Not in uſe. 


When they are come to that once, and are tho- 
roughly whittled, then ſhall you have them caſt 
tlieir wanton eyes upon men's wives. 

5 | Hakewill en Providence. 
To MW AIZ. vn, [from the ſound that it 


noiſe. 
The cchalations, z20hix xing in the air, | 
Give fo much light that I may read by them. 
. 5 hateſpeare. 
Turn him about ; 
I know him, he ' but <vbiz, and ftraight go out. 
| Dryden. 
Soon all with vigour bend their truſty bows, 
And from the quiver each his arrow choſe : 
Hippocoon's was the firſt 5 with forceful ſway 
It flew, and vbizzing cut the liquid way. Dryd. 
WO. pronoun. genitive whoſe; other caſes 
whom, | hpa, Saxon; wie, Dutch. 
I. A pronoun relative, applied to perſons. 
We have no perfect deſcription of it, nor any 
knowledge how, or by <vbon: it is inhabited. Abbot. 
Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoit, 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Mbo, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame for aidance 'gainſt the enemy. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, 
Whem I may rather challenge for unkindneſs, 
Than pity tor miſchance. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The fon of Duncan, 
From «vb:m this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. Which of many. | 
A man can never be obliged to ſubmit to any 
power, unleſs he can be ſatisfied yvbo is the perſon 
who has a right to exerciſe it. Locke. 
We are ſtill as much at a loſs wwho civil power be- 
longs to. | Locke. 
3. As who ſhould ſay, elliptically for as one 
«ho ſhould ſay. | 
Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill uſage, 
and looks like a handſome defiance of a misfor- 
tune: as who ſhould ſay, you are ſomewhat trou- 
bleſome now, but I ſhall conquer you. 
Collie. againſt Deſpair. 
4. Whoſe is the genitive of <vh:ch, as well 
as of ach, and is applied to things. 
Whoſe foever ſins ye remit, they are remitted; 
and 4vbs/e ſoever ſins ye retain, they are retained, 
Fobn, xx. 23. 
The queſtion whoſe ſolution I require, 
Is, what the ſex of women moſt deſire? Dryden. 
Is there any other doctrine, whoſe followers are 
puniſhed ? 5 . Addiſon. 
5. It has ſometimes a disjunctive ſenſe. 
There thou tell'ſt of kings, and 2vbo aſpire, 
Who fall, zꝛvbo riſe, ubs triumph, who do moan. 
Danicl, 
Tell 2vho loves 2vbo; what favours ſome partake, 
And <vh2 is jilted. Dryden. 


avho is this? meaning, what is the cha- 


Shakeſpeare. 


expreſſes.] To make a loud humming | 


— 


W H 0 


| racter or name of this perſon? . 
ſhall do this? that is, where ſhall any 


be found that can do this? 
In the grave who thall give thee thanks? Pſalms. 
Who is like unto the Lord? Pſaims. 


out knowledge? Job. 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that dire revolt ? 
The infernal ſerpent. | Milton. 


Where age and want ſit ſmiling at the gate? 
Who taught that heav'n- directed ſpire to riſe? 
The man of Roſs, each liſping babe replies. Pope. 
Wroe'veR. pronoun. [who and ever.] Any 
one, without limitation or exception, 
Whoever doth to temperance apply 
His ſtedfaſt life, and all his actions frame, 
Truſt me, ſhall find no greater enemy, 
Than ſtubborn perturbation to the ſame. Spenſer. 
I think myſelf beholden, 2vbcever ſhews me my 
miſtakes, Locke, 
bee er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep; 
Thee firit it fits, O ſtranger, to prepare 
The due libation, and the ſolemn prayer. Pepe. 
I beever is really brave, has always this comfort 
when he is oppreſſed, that he knows himſelf to be 
ſuperior to thoſe who injure him, by forgiving it. 
Pope. 


{| Whore. adj. [palz, Saxon; Heel, Dutch.) 


1. All; total; containing all. 
All the 2vbole army ſtood agaz'd at him. Shak, 
This I my glory account, | 
My exaltation, and my 4vbole delight. Million. 
Looking down he ſaw 5 
The xobele world fill'd with violence, and all fleſh 
Corrupting each their way. Milton. 
Wouldſt thou be ſoon deſtroy'd, and periſh whole, 
Truſt Maurus with thy life, and Milbourne with 
thy ſoul, Dryden. 
Fierce extremes 
Contiguous might diſtemper the whole frame. 
Milton, 


” 


2. Complete; not defective. 
The elder did 2vþole regiments afford, 
The younger brought his fortune and his ſword. 
| : Waller. 
3. Uninjured ; unimpaired. | | 
Anguith is come upon me, becauſe my life is yet 
whole in me. 2 Sam. i. 9. 
For while unhurt, divine Jordain, 
Thy work and Seneca's remain; 
Thou keep'ſt his body, they his ſoul, 
He lives and breathes reſtor d and 2vbalr, Prix. 
4. Well of any hurt or ſickneſs. 75 
When they had done circunrciſing all the pes- 
ple, they abode in the camp till they were <vhofe. 


: : Te. Vs 8. 
WHOLE, 2. / ; 
1. The tctality; no part omitted ; the 
complex of all the parts. 
Fear God, and keep his commandments, for 
this is the we of man.  Ecclefraſies. . 
It contained the wwhsle of religion among tl. e 
antients; and made philoſoply taore 9 
: 298" % 
There is a metaphyſical qvbo/e, when tlie effec 
of a thing is ſaid to conſiſt of ty parts, the genus 
and the difference, i. e. the general and the ſpecial 
nature, which, being joined together, make up 2 
definition, We:Ss Legicts 
2. A ſyſtem; a regular combination. 
Begin with ſenſe, of every art the ſoul, 
Parts anſwering parts ſhall ſlide inte a whole. | 
4 e. 
Wro'LESALE. 1. . [whole and ſale.] 
1. Sale in the lump, not in ſeparate ſmall 
parcels, . 
2. The whole maſs. 
Some from vanity, or envy, deſpiſe a valuable 
baok, and throw contempt upen it by ale. 
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Who is this that darkeneth counſel by words with- 


Who feeds that alms-houſe neat, but void of ſtates. . 
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Wnorrs akk. adj. Buying or felling in 
the lump, or in large quantities. 

Theſe are wholeſale chapmen to Satan, that do 
not truck and barter one crime for another, but 
take the whole herd, Government of the Tongue. 

This coſt me, at the evbo/efſale merchant's, a 
hundred drachmas; I make two hundred by ſelling 
it in retail. | Aadiſon. 

WHO'LESOME. adj. [heel/am, Dutch; heyl- 

am, Teutonick: both from hæl, Saxon, 
health.] { 

1. Sound. Contrary to unſound, in doc- 
trine. 

So the doctrine contained be but wheol:feome and 
edifying, a want of exactneſs in ſpeaking may be 
overlooked. (3 Atterbury. 

2. Contributing to health. | 
| Night not now, as ere man fell, 
N oleſome, and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom. 
> . Milton. 

Beſides the 2vholeſeme luxury which that place 

abounds with, a kitchen garden is a more pleaſant 


ſight than the fineſt orangery. Addiſon. | 
She held it zwe er by much 
To reſt a little on the couch. Prior. 


3. Preſerving; ſalutary. Obſolete. 

The Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear 
him from his holy heaven; even with the evbeleſome 
ſtrength of his right hand. Pjalm xx. 6. 

4. Uſeful ; conducive to happineſs or vir- 


tue. 

They ſuffer us to famith, repeal daily any 2vbo/c- 
ſeme act eſtabliſhed againſt the rich, and provide 
more piexcing ſtatutes to chain up the poor. 

8 . Coriolanus. 
"Tis no leſs 
To govern juſtly, make your empire flouriſh, 
With obele/cme laws, in riches, peace, and plenty; 
Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 
New acquiſitions. Denham's Saphy. 


v. Kindly ; pleaſing. A burleſque uſe. 


I cannot make you a who/c/ome anſwer; my | 


wit 's diſeaſed. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
: To wail friends loſt, 

Is not by much ſo evbolejome, profitable, 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shak:ſp. 
WHoO'LESOMELY. adv. | from whole/ome.] 

Salubriouſly ; ſalutiferouſly. 


\ Who LESOMENESS. 2. / [from whele- 


fome.] 
1. Quality of conducing to health; ſalu- 
brity. 

His palate was ſa tractable, and ſubdued to the 
dictates of an higher choice, that he really thought 
no meat plealant, but in proportion to its avhÞo/c- 
fomercſs. Fell. 

We made a ſtandard of the healthfulneſs of the 
air from the proportien of acute and epidemical 


diſeaſes, and of the whetzjorer:cfs of the food from 


that ot the chronical. Graunt. 
At Tonon they ſhewed us a great fountain of 
Vater, that is in great eſteem for its coboleſomencſs ; 
weighing two cunces in a pound leſe than the ſame 

* mcaſure of the lake water. Addijon, 

Little foreſa he that th' Almighty pow'r, 
Who feeds the faithful at his c1olen hour, 
Conſults not taſte, but <vbo/rſormeneſs or food, 

Nor means to pltaſe their ſenſe, but do them good. 
a arte. 
2. Salutarineſs; conduciveneſs to good. 
W ROLLY. adv. from av. 
1. Completely; perfectly. 

The thruſt was ſo ſtrong, that he could not fo 
zo Holly beat it away, but that it met with his thigh, 
through which it ran. Sidney. 

Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance; 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance: 
Victors and vanquiſh'd in the various field, 

Nor wholly overcome, nor 2vbo/ly yield, Dryden. 

This ſtory was written before Boccace; but its 
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author being wholly loſt, Chaucer is now become an 
original, Dryden. 


2. Totally ; in all the parts or kinds. 


They employed themſelves holy in domeſtick 
life; and, provided a woman could keep her houſe, 
in order, the never troubled herſelf about regula- 
ting the commonwealth. i J Addiſon. 

Wnou, the accuſative of abb, ſingular 


and plural. | 
As God is originally holy in himſelf, ſo he 
might communicate his ſanity to the ſons of 
men, ⁊uem he intended to bring into the fruition 
of himſelf. | Pearſon. 
here be men in the world, ⁊whem you had ra- 
ther have your ſon be, with five hundred pounds, 

than ſome other with five thouſand. 

| Locke cn Education. 
WnousoE“vER. ron. oblique caſe of 2who- 


feever.] Any without exception. 
With zohemſcever thou findeſt thy goods, let him 
not live. Geneffs, xxxi. 32. 
Nature has beſtowed mines on ſeveral parts; but 
their riches are only for the induſtrious and frugal. 
Wheomoever elle they viſit, tis with the diligent and 
ſober only they ſtay. Locke. 
Wroo'sus. z. . Hubbub. See Hug BUB. 
bo In this time of lethargy, I picked and cut moſt 
of their feſtival purſes: and had not the old man 
come in with a evbcobub againſt his daughter, and 
ſcared my choughs from the caaft, I had not left a 
purſe in the whole army. Shakeſpeare. 

WHOOP. 3. /. [See Hooe.] 


1. A ſhout of purſuit. 


Let them breathe awhile, and then 


ſhout with malignity. It is written by 
Drayton, whoct. | 
Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke devils ſworn to either's purpsſe ; 
Working ſo groſsly in a nat'ral cauſe, | 
That admiration did not zue at them. Shakeſp. 
Satyrs, that in ſhades and gloomy dimbles dwell, 
Run wwhecoing to the hills to clap their ruder hands. 
| Drayton. 
To Wrooe, v. a. To inſult with ſhouts, 
While he truſts me, *twere ſo baſe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray ; I ſhould be hiſs'd 
And <vhoop'd in hell for that ingratitude. Dryden. 


WHORE. z. /. [hon, Sax. Hoere, Dutch. ] 
1. A woman who converſes unlawfully with 
men; a fornicatreſs; an adultreſs ; a 


ſtrumpet. 
Jo put out the word ⁊ohre, thou doſt me wo 


Throughout my book; troth, put out woman too. 
Ben Jonſon. 


men for money. 
Orontes 
Conveys his wealth to Tiber's hungry ſhores, 
And fattens Italy with foreign evhores. Dryden. 
We weary' d ſhould lie down in death, 
This cheat of life would take no more, 
If you thought fame but empty breath, 
Your Phillis but a perjur'd obere. Prior. 
To WHORE. wv. . [from the noun.] To 
converſe unlawfully with the other ſex. 
is a noble generai's prudent part, 
To cheriſh valour, and reward deſert : 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and 2vhore ; 
Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden. 
To WHORE. v. a. To corrupt with re- 
gard to chaſtity. | 


Have I evbor'd your wife? Congreve. 


Metals are ⁊ubly ſubterrany. Bacon. 
Nor ⁊cholly loſt we ſo deſerv'd a prey; ü 
For ftorms repenting part of it reſtor' d. Dryden. 


To Wroop. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 


2. A proſtitute; a woman who receives | 


WHO 


Wro'reDo. 1. J. [from ahore,] For- 
nication. £8 
Some let go qohoredom as an indifferent matter 


| Hail, 
Nor can that perſon who accounts it his Wees 


tion to ſee one man wallowing in his filthy revel; 
and another infamous by his ſenſuality, be ſo * 
pudent as to allege, that all the enormous drau bits 
of the one can leave the leaſt reliſh upon the 15 f 
his tongue; or that all the fornications and where 
doms of the other can quench his own luſt. 5 
. South's Sernens. 
WHO'REMASTER. J. . [whore and i 
Wro'tEMONGER. I ter, Or monger.] One 
who keeps whores, or converſes with a 
fornicatreſs. 
What is a <vhoremaſter, fool? — A fool in 9094 
cloaths, and ſomething like thee. Si aleſpeare 
As if we were drunkards by a planetary infu. 
ence; an admirable evaſion of Whoremeſter, man 
to lay his goatith diſpoſition on the change of a 
ar, „ Shakeſpeare's Kirg Lear, 


nor adulterer ſhall have any inheritance in the 
kingdom of God? and doſt thou continue to prac- 
tiſe theſe vices ? Tillotſon's Sermont. 
A rank notorious wwhoremaſter, to chooſe 
| To thruſt his neck into the marriage noole. Dyyd, 
If he were jealous, he might clip his wite's 
wings; but what would this avail, when there were 
flocks of wwhoremaſters perpetually hovering over his 
houſe ? diſun's Guardian, 
Wrho'rEson, 1. J. [whore and ſen.] A 
baſtard. It is generally uſed in a ludi- 
crous diſlike, 
FWhorefor,, mad compound of majeſty, welcome, 


Cry zvhoop, and ſet them on again. Hudibras. Shakeſpeare, 
A fox croſſing the road, drew oft a conſiderable Thou 2horeſon Zed! thou unneceſſary letter, 
detachment, who clapped ſpurs to their horſes, and | Shakeſpearc, 
purſued him with zvboops and halloos. Addiſon. 1 How now, you eoboreſon peaſant? 
. [ upupa, Latin.] A bird. Die. Where have you been theſe two days loitering ? Sad. 


Frog was a ſly wvboreſen, the reverſe of John. 


Waro'RISH. adj. [from whore, ] Un- 

chaſte ; 1 
You, like a lecher, out of <oborifþ loins 

Breed yourtahberitors. Shak. Troilus ard Craſſi la. 

By means of a oheriſb woman a man is brought 

to a piece of bread, Pros. erbs, vi. 20, 


WHro'RISHLY. adv. | from whori/h.] Har- 
lot like. | 

WHhHo'RTLEBERRY, #. /. [heontbeuan, 
Saxon; vitis idæa.] Bilbert y. A plant, 

Miller, 


Wrosr. . /. 
1. Genitive of abo. | 
| Though I could 
With barefac'd power ſweep him from my ſight, 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I muſt not ; 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
I poſe loves I may not drop. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
2, Genitive of which. 
Thy name affrights me, in 2vboſe ſound is death. 
| < Shakeſpearcs 
Thoſe darts wvhzſe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his pow'r. Priire 
Wuo'so. pronoun. [who and ſoc ver. 
Wrosot"veR. J Any, without reſtriction. 
A hoſo 15 out of uſe. 


Wheſo is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, 
will ſeek to come at even hand, by depreſſing an- 
other's fortune, Bacen. 

Let there be perſons licenſed to lend upon ulury; 
let the rate be ſomewhat more eaſy for the merch- 
ant than that he formerly paid ; for all borrowers 
ſhall have ſome eaſe, be he merchant or _— 

acc. 
He inclos'd 
, Knowledge of good and evil in this tree, 
That ⁊bheſo eats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wiſdom, Milten's Paradiſe Le 


5 I Whij.#ver 


which yet ſtrive for an holy-day as for their lf. 


Art thou fully perſuaded that no Whoremenger © 


Arbuthn:, 


* 


W 


W 


WIC 


WWhoſcever hath Chriſt for his friend, ſhall be ſure 
of counſel; and whoſoever is his own friend, will be 
ſare to obey if. : South's Sermons. 

WaurT., 2. /. A whortleberry ; a bil- 
berry. - : 5 
For fruits, both wild, as ⁊vburts, ſtrawberries, 
pears, and plums, though the meaner ſort come 
ſhort, the gentlemen ſtep not far behind thoſe of 
other parts. Careau. 
wur. adv. [hp1, Fonhpi, Saxon.] 
1. For what reaſon? Interrogatively. 

If it be lawful to ſupport the faith of the church | 
a:ainft an irreſiſtible party, ky not the govern- 
ment and diſcipline of the church? Leſlzy. 

They both deal juſtly with you; «vby P not from 
ary rezard they have for juſtice, but becauſe their 
ſortune depends on their credit, Swift. 


2. For which reaſon. Relatively. | 
In every fin, men muſt not conſider the unlaw- 
fulneſs thereof only, but the reaſon evby it ſhould 
be uniawful. 
Mortar will not have attained its utmoſt com- 
\1&neſs till fourſcore years after it has been em- 
ployed 5 and this is one reaſon vhy, in demoliſh- 
ing ancient fabricks, it is more eaſy to break the 


ſtone than the mortar. Boyle. 
No ground of enmity | 
Why he ſhould mean me ill, Milton. 


Such, whoſe ſole bliſs is eating; who can give 
But that one brutal reaſon why they live. Dryden. | 
For what reaſon. Relatively. 

1 was diſpatch'd for their defence and guard 


a * 
Perkins. 


WIC 


WI CEE D. adj. [Of this common word] 


the etymology is very obſcure: picca, is 
an enchanter ; pæccan, is to oppreſs; 
pyuan, zo curſe; piced, 1s crooked : all 
theſe, however, Sinner rejects for vitia- 
tus, Latin, Perhaps it is a compound 
of pic, vile, bad, and head; malum caput.] 
1. Given to vice; not good; flagitious; 
morally bad. 
The dwelling place of the wicked ſhall come to 
nougt:t. Job. 
And as the better ſpirit, when ſhe doth bear 
A ſcorn of death, doth ſhew ſhe cannot die; 
So When the wicked ſoul death's face doth fear, 
Ev'n then ſhe proves her own eternity. Davies. 
He of their <vicked ways ſhall them admoniſh. 
: Milton, 
But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 
Go and ſucceed ! the rivals aims deſpiſe 
For never, never wicked man was wiſe. 
, Pope's Oy fſeys 
2. It is a word of Judicrous or ſlight blame. 
That ſame evicked baſtard of Venus, that blind 
raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's eyes becauſe 
his own are out, let him be judge how deep I am 
in love. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Curſed; baneful ; pernicious; bad in 
effect, as medicinal things are called 


virtuous. | 
The wicked weed which there the fox did lay, 
From underneath his head he took away. Spenſer. 


When none yielded, her unruly page 
With his rude claw: the <vic#c: open rent, 
And let her in. | Spenſere 
Theſe ⁊vicłets of the ſoul are plac'd on high, 
Becauſe all ſounds do lightly mount aloft. Davies. 
Now St. Peter at heav'n's wicket ſeems 
To wait them with his keys. 
The cave was now a common wayz 
The «ovicket, often open'd, knew the key. Dryden. 
The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging 
about this or the other ceremony, is like opening 
a few qvickets, by which no more than one can get 
in at a time. Szoit. 


Milton. 


WIDE. aj. Ipide, Saxon; aid, Dutch. ] 


1. Broad; extended far cach way. | 
They found fat paſture, and the land was vide * 
and quict. 1 Chron. iv. 40. 
He wand'ring long a vider circle made, 
And many-languag'd nations he furvey's. Popes 
2. Broad to a certain degree: as, three 
znches wide. 


3. Deviating ; remote. 
Many of tg fathers were far vide from the un- 
deritanding of this place. EKaleigb. 
Conſi ler the ab ſurdities of that diſtinction be- 
twixt the act and the obliquity; and the contrary 
being fo <vide from the truth of ſcripture and the 
attributes of God, and fo noxious to good life, we 
may certainly conclude, that to the perpetradon of 
whatſozver fin there is not at all any predeſtination 
of God. Hammond's Fundamentals, 
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His laughter at their quaint opinions evide. Milten 
Oft ⁊vide of nature muſt he act a part, 
Make lobe in tropes, in bombaſt break his heart. 


Tickel. 
Wipe. adv. | 
1. At a diſtance. In this ſenſe vide ſeems 
to be ſometimes an adverb. 


As wvicked dew as e'er my mother bruſh'd 
With raven's feather from unwholeſome fen, 
Drop on you both. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

W1'CKEDLY, adv. from wicked.] Cri- 
minally ; corruptly ; badly. 
I would now ſend him where they all ſhould ſee, 


And liften <vby, for I will tell you now. Mitten. 
We examine the 2vby, the what, and the how of 

things. L'Eſtrangr. 
Turn the diſcourſe ; I have a reaſon why 

1 would not have you ſpeak ſo tenderly. Dryden. 


4. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically. 
Ninus' tomb, man; why, you muſt not ſpeak 
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that yet: that you anſwer to Pyram. Shakeſpeare. 
You have not been a-bed then? 

Mo, no the day had broke before we parted. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Tf her chill heart I cannot move, 
Why I'll enjoy the very love. Cowley. 
Whence is this? y, from that eſſential ſuit- 
ableneſs which obedience has to the relation which 
is between a rational creature and his Creator. 

; Scutb's Sermons. 
Wray NOT. adv. A cant word for violent 


or peremptory procedure. 
Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod, | 
And 1napp'd their canons with a «whynot. Hudib. 


WI. [Saxon.] Holy. Thus 2vimung, holy | 


peace; wzrbert, eminent for ſanctity ; 
alwi, altogether holy; as Hierocles, 
Hieronymus, Hoſius, &c. Gib, Camd. 


Wie, Mich, comes from the Saxon pic, 
which, according to the different nature 
and condition of places, hath a threefold 
ſignification; implying either a village, 
or a bay made by the winding banks of 

a river, or a caſtle. Gibſon's Camden. 


Wick. u. / [peoce, Saxon; wiecke, Dut.] 
Ihe ſubſtance round which is applied 
the wax or tallow of a torch or candle. 

Hut true it is, that when the oil is ſpent, 
The light goes out, and evick is thrown away 
So, when he had reſign'd his regiment, 


* 


Clear as the light, his heart ſnine; where no man 
Could be ſo wicked!ly or fondly ſtupid, 


But ſhould cry out, he ſaw, touch'd, felt wickedneſs, 


And graſp'd it. Ben Jon ſon. 
He behaved himſelf with great modeſty and 
wonderful repentance; being convinced in his con- 
ſcience that he had done vickedly. Clarendon. 
That thou may'ſt the better bring about 
Thy wiſhes, thou art evicked!y devout. Dryden. 
is phraſe abſurd to call a villain great : | 
Who wvickedly is wiſez or madly brave, | 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 


ruption of manners ; guilt; moral ill, 


It is not good that children ſhould know any | 


wwick:ancſs ; old folks have diſcretion and know 
the world. Shakeſpeare. 


Theſe tents thou ſaw'ſt ſo pleaſant, were the tents | 


Of <vickedneſs ; wherein ſha!l dwell his race 
Who ſlew his brother. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Wick ER. adj. [vigre, a twig, Daniſh ; 
tabiggen, Dutch.] Made of ſmall ſticks. 
Each one a little vicker baſket had, 
Made of fine twigs entrailed curiouſly, 
In which they gather'd flow'rs. Spenſer. 
Then quick did drefs 
His halfe milke up for cheeſe, and in a preſſe 
Of vi: E preſt it. : Chapman. 
The long broad ſhields, made up of vicker rods, 
which ale commonly uſed among the northern 
Iriſh, but eſpecially among the Scots, are brought 
from the Scythians. Spenſer. 
If your influence be quite damm'd up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 


— 


— 


Pepe. | 
W1I'CKEDNESS. 7. , | from avicked.] Cor- 


— 


WILD ELI. adv. [from evide.] 


A little <vide * 
There was a holy chapel edified, 
Wherein the hermit wont to ſay : 
His holy things each morn and even tide. Spraſcr, 
The Chineſe, a people whoſe way of thinking 
ſeems to lie as vide of ours in Europe as their 
country does. Temple. 
2. With great extent. 
Of all theſe bounds enrich'd 
With plenteons rivers, and cid ſcirted meads, 
We make these lady. Sha beſpeare's Ring Lear. 
On the eaſt ſide of the garden place 
Cherubic watch, and of a ſword the flame 
Mide-waving; all approach far off to fright. Milt. 
She open'd, but to ſhut 
Excell'd her pow'r z the gates 2vide open ſtood. 
frliltons 
With huge two-handed ſway 
Brandiſh'd aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
Wide waſting. Ailton. 
The ſouth wind roſe, and with black wings 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove 
From under heav'n. Milton's Paradife L:/®. 
Stretch'd at eaſe the panting lady lies, : 
To ſtun the fervour of meridian ſkies 
While ſweating flaves catch ev'ry breeze of air, 
And with evide-ſpreading tans retreſh the fair. 
; : Gay. 
Yet vide was ſpread their fame in ages paſt, 
And poets once had promis'd they ſhould laft. 
Pope. 


1. With great extent each way. 
Any that conſiders how immenſe the intervals 
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Hisdaugater *gan deſpiſe his drooping day. Spenſ. Though a ruſh candle from the qvicker hole of the chaos are, in proportion to the bulk of the 


There lives within the very flame of love Or PEE TE ing : ; 
to l 2 - : | f ſome clay habitation, viſit us atoms, will hardly induce himſelf to believe, that 
; A e of <vick or ſnuff that will abate it, Sal.. With thy long-levell'd rule of fti.aming lights particles ſo widely diſſeminated could ever chro: 
be odies are inflamed wholly and immediately, | | Milton. one another to a compact texture. Bentley. 


without any wick to help the inflammation. 
.  Bacon's Natural Hiſtery 
Little atoms of eil or melted wax continually aſ- 
cend apace up the <vick of a burning candle. Digby. 


A fooliſh painter drew January ſitting in a 2vicker 
chair, with four nightcaps on, by the fire; and 
without doors green trees, as if it had been in the | 


idſt of July. ham. 
The fungous parcels about the zich of candles | . jt ns ; 3 IO TY 
only ſignifieth a moiſt and pluvious air about them. WI'CKE T's n. f. [wicked, Welſh ; guighet, 

. Brown's Valgar Errours. Fr, wicket, Dutch.] A ſmall gate. 


r | : 


2. Remotely ; far. | 
Let him exerciſe the freedom of his reaſon, and 
his mind will be ſtrengthened ; and the iight which 
the remote parts or iruth will give to one another, 
will o affiſt his judgment, that he will ſeldom be 
| widely Out. | Locke. 


Fa 


WID 


wide; to extend. 
So now the gates are ope; now prove good ſe- 
conds; 
»Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 
Not for the flyers. 1 Coriolanus. 
Theſe accidents, when they firſt happen, ſeem 
but ſmall and contemptible ; but by degrees they 
brauch out and wider themſelves into a numerous 
train of miſchievous conſequences. South, 
He was accuſtcmed to fſlezp with a peaceable 
- noſe, ſoftening in his ſlumbers the wrinkles of it, 
and the anger which commonly mounted to that 
part; but now his noſtrils were evidened to the 
laſt degree of fury. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
To Wr'pen, w.n. To grow wide; to 
extend itfelf | 
It is in this that the ſpecies of brutes are diſ- 
criminated from man, and that proper difterence 
wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at 
laſt riders to fo vaſt a diſtance. ry Locle. 
With her the temple ev'ry moment grew, 
Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches widen, and long aiſles extend. Pope. 


WrDENESsS. *. /, from wide.] 
2. Breadth ; large extent each way. 


The rugged hair began to fall away 
The ſweetneſs of her eyes did only ſtay, 


4 


Though not ſo large; her crooked horns decreaſe; 
The wideneſs of her jaws and noſtrils ceaſe. Dryyd. 


e. Comparative breadth. | 
Within the ſame annual time, the center of the 
earth is carried above fifty times as far round the 
orbis magnus, whole wwidcneſs we now aſſume to be 

twenty thouſand terreſtrial diameters. | 
Bentley's Sermons, 


W1'DGEON. . /. 
like a wild duck, but not ſo large. 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon creyſers, curlews, 
and widgeone 
WIDOW. ». / pidpa, Saxon; wwedurve, 
Dutch; weddav, Welſh ; vidua, Latin.] 
A woman whoſe huſband is dead. 
To take the <vidow, | 
Exaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril. Shak. 
| | Catharine no more 
Shall be call'd queen; but princeis dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd, 
Your wideto-dolours likewiſe be unwept. 
; Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me, 
"That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And made her <vidow to a woeful bed? Shakeſp. 
And you, fair widow, who ſtay here alive, 
Since he ſo much rejoices, ceaſe to grieve z 
Your joys and pains were wont the ſame to be, 
Begin not now, bleſt pair! to diſagree. Coruley. 
'The barren they more miſerable make, 
And from the 2vidowv all her comfort take. Sandy:. 
He warns the widow, and her houſehold gods, 
Jo ſeek a refuge in remote abodes. Dryden. 
Who has the paternal power whilſt the 2vid:<v 
queen is with cbild ? Locke. 


To Wi'Dow. v. a. [from widow.) 


i. To deprive of a huſband. 
In this city he 
Hath widew'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. 
Sbakeſpeare*s Coriolanus, 
You are beguil'd, 
Both you and I, for Romeo is exil'd: 
He made you for a highway to myb24 
But I, a maid, die maiden widowed. Shakeſpeare. 
Thy little care to mend my wwidew'd nights, 
Has forc'd me to recourſe of marriage rites, 
To fill an empty ſide. Dryden. 


2. To endow with a widow- right. 
For his poſſeflions, 
Although by tonfiſcation they are ours, 
We do inſtate and ⁊widoto you withal, 
To buy you a better huſband, Shakeſpeare. 


A water-fowl not un- 


Carew, | 


| 


4 


| 


WIE 
Le Wi'pE N. w. a. [from wide,) To make} 3. To ftrip of any thing good, : 


The widow iſle in mourning | 
Dries up her tears. | Dryden. 
Inclement weather and froſty blaſts deface 
The blitheſome year, trees of their ſhrivel'd fruits 
Are widew'd, dreary ſtorms o'er all prevail. 
Philips, 


W1'powER. x. , [from widow.) One 


who has loſt his wife. 

The king, ſealing up all thoughts of love under 
the image of her memory, remained a widower 
many years after. Sidney. 

The main conſents are had, and here we Ii ſtay 
To ſee our ⁊widocuer's ſecond marriage day. Sha. 

They that marry, as they that ſhall get no child- 
ren; and they that marry not, as the <vidoxrers. 

2 Eſdras, xvi. 44. 


W1'pownooD. #. , [from widow.] 
1. The ſtate of a widow. 


Cecropia, having in her evidowhood taken this 
young Arteſia into her charge, had taught her to 
think that there is no wiſdom but in including 
both heaven and earth in one's ſelf. Sidney. 

Ne ween my right with ſtrength adown to tread, 
Through weakneſs of my ewidowhood or woe, 
For truth is ſtrong. Spenſer, 

She employed her laſt evidiwvhood to works no 


leſs bountiful than charitable. 


Cares Survey of Cornwall. 

It is of greater merit wholly to abſtain from 

things deſirable, than after fruition to be content 

to leave them; as they; who magnify ſingle life 

prefer virginity much before vidowhood, Wotton, 
Cheriſh thy haſten'd 2vidowwbood with the gold 

Of matrimonial treaſon : ſo farewel. Milton. 


ben a widow. Not in uſe- 


For that dow'ry, I Il aſſure her of 
Her ⁊widoaobood, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, 
In all my lands. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 


W1'powHUNTER, 2. /. [widow and hunt- 


er.] One who courts widows for a Join- 


ture, 
The wwidorvhunters about town often afford them 
great diverſion. | Addiſon. 


WII DoOWMAKER. 7. / [avidow and maler. 
One who deprives women of their huſ- 


bands. 
It grieves my ſoul 
That I muft draw this metal from my fide 
To be a wwidowimaker. Shakeſpeare's King John, 


Wri'pow-WAiL, #./. [widow and wail.] 


iller. 


A plant. 


WipTH. #. /. ¶ from wide.) Breadth; 


wideneſs. A low word. P; 

For the width of the morteſs gage this fide, 
then for the tennant gage on that end of the quar- 
ter you intend the tennant ſhall be made, Mixen. 

Let thy vines in intervals be ſet ; 


Indulge their width, and add a roomy ſpace, 


That their extremeſt lines may ſcarce embrace. 
Dryden. 


To WIELD. v. a. [pealdan, Saxon, to 


manage in the hand.) 


1. To uſe with full command, as a thing 


not too heavy for the holder. 
His looks are full of peaceful maje'ty, 
His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 
His hand to evie/d a ſcepter, and himſelf 
Likely in time to bleſs a regal throne. Shakeſpeare. 
*Mongft foreſts, hills, and floods, was ne'er ſuch 
heave and ſhove, 
Since Albion wielded arms againſt the ſon of Jove. 
| 3 Drayton. 
There is that hand bolden'd to blood and war, 
That muſt the ſword in wond'rous actions wvic/d. 
Daniel. 


They are in the dark before they are aware, and 


then they make a noiſe only with terms; which, 
like too heavy weapons that they cannot wield, 
carry their ſtrokes beyond their aim. 

Digby on Bodies. 


] 
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The leaſt of whom could wish 
Theſe olements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions. Milton's Paradiſe Ly, 
Part wield their arms, part curb the font ing 
ſteed. 5 5 
If Rome's great ſenate could not ⁊vield that ſu 
Which of the conquer'd world had made ion : 
What hope had ours, while yet their pow'r was hew, 
To rule victorious armies, but by you? V "Wig 
He worthieſt, after him, his ſword to wield, ; 
Or wear his armour, or ſuſtain his ſhield, Dryden, 
2. To handle: in an ironical ſenſe, 
Baſe Hungarian wight,wilt thou the ſpj got abi 
5 ; Shakeſpeare, 
WIE LD. adj, [from wield.) Manage. 
WI'ERY. adj. [from wire,]J 
1. Made of wire: it were better written 
Wwiry, 
Your gown going off, ſuch beauteous ſtate reveals, 
As _— through flow'ry meads th' hill's ſhadow 
ſteals ; 
OF with that wwiery coronet, and ſhew 
The hairy diadem which on your head doth gror- 
. . Derne. 
2. Drawn into wire. 
Polymnia ſhall be drawn with her hair hanging 
looſe about her ſhoulders, reſembling abi Bold. 
Peacham on Drawirs, 
3. [from pæn, a pool.] Wet; wearilh; 
moiſt. Obſolete. N 
Where but by chance a ſilver drop hath fa!l'n, 
Ev'n to that drop ten thouſand wwiery frient; 
Do glew themſelves in ſociable grief. SH care. 
WIr E. 7. J. plural wives. 
a Dutch. ] 
1. A woman that has a huſband. 
There's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſneſs : your 2vives, your daughter;, 


Your matrons, and your maids could not ful up 


The ciſtern of my luſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The kings of Spain have been uſed to ſay, that 


they loved the Eaft Indies for their miſtreſs only, 


in whoſe favours they could patiently enough en- 
dure a rival; but eſteemed America as their wife, 


® in whoſe love they could not brook a competitor 


without foul diſhonour. Hahn. 
The <vife, where danger or diſhonour lurks, 
Safeſt and ſeemlieſt by her huſband ſtays, 7i/-1, 
The wife her huſband murders, he the 2%. 
Dryden. 
Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife. Pee. 
2. It is uſed for a woman of low employ- 
ment. 
Strawberry wives lay two or three great ſtraw- 
berries at the mouth of their pot, and all the reſt 
are little ones. Bacon. 


Wis. 2. /. Wig, being a termination in 
the names of men, ſignifies war, or elſe 
a heroe; from piqa, a word of that ſig- 


nification. Gibjon's Canden, 
WIS. . . [contracted from perixuig.] 


1. Falſe hair worn on the head. 


Triumphing tories and deſponding whigs 
Forget their feuds, and join to ſave their gs. 
Falte. 


2. A ſort of cake. Ainſivorib. 
WIGHT. z. /. [pihr, Saxon.] A perſon; 


a being. Now uſed only in irony or 


contempt. f 
Beſhrew the witch! with venomous igt ſhe 


ſtays, 

Tedious as hell; but flies the graſps of love, 

With wings more momentary ſwift than thought. 
Shakeſpeare 

This world below did need one eight, 

Which might thereof diſtinguiſh ev'ry part. 
F Daz s. 
This meaner wights, of truſt and credit bare, 


Not fo reſpected, could not look t' effect. Daniel. 
Aug! 


ton, 


(pF, Saxon 3 | 


v 


Dy 


"IN 


3 


WII. 


A wight he was, whoſe ve fight would 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood. Hudibras, 
The water flies all taſte of living evight. Milton, 
How couldſt thou ſuffer thy devoted knight, 
On thy own day, to fall by foe oppreſs'd, 

The «vight of all the world who lov'd thee beſt ? 


Dryden. 
His ſtation he yielded up to a wvight as diſagree- 
able < himſelf. : Addiſon's Guardian. 


In fame's full bloom lies Florio down at night, 
And wakes next day a moſt inglorious wvight 3 
The tulip 's dead. Young. 
WiGHT. adj. Swift; nimble. Out of uſe. 
; He was ſo wimble and fo wwizbt, | 
Prom bough to byügh he leaped light, 

And oft the pumies latched. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
W:icaT, an initial in the names of men, 
ignifies ſtrong ; nimble ; luſty: being 
purely Saxon. GibJon's Camden, 
WroaTLY. adv. [from wight.] Swift- 
ly ; nimbly. Obſolete. 

Her was her, while it was day-light, .. 
But now her is a moſt wretched wight © 

For day that was is vight/y paſt, EEE; 

And now at laſt the night doth haſt. Spenſer. 
WILD. adj, [pild, Saxon; avild, Dutch.) 
1. Not tame; not domeſtick. 

For am he, and born to tame you, Kate, 

And bring you from a wild cat to a kate, 
Conformable as other houſehold kates. * Shakeſp. 

Winter's not gone yet, if the avid geeſe fly that 
ways Shakeſpeare, 

All beaſts of the earth fince ⁊vild. Milton. 


2, Propagated by nature; not cultivated. 
hatſoever will make a 2vild tree a garden tree, 
e a garden tree to have leſs core or ſtone, 

| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Gooſe graſs or vild tanſy is a weed that ſtrong 
clays are very ſubje& to. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
The 4vild bee breeds in the ſtocks of old wil- 
lows, in which they firſt bore a canal, and furniſh 
afterwards with hangings, made of roſe leaves : 


will 


and, to finiſh their work, divide the whole into ſe- | 


yeral rooms or neſts. F 
3. Deſert ; uninhabited. 
The wild beaſt where he wons in foreſt Qvild. 
Milton. 


4. Savage; uncivilized: uſed of perſons, 
or practices. 


Grew's Muſeum. 


Affairs that walk, 
As they ſay ſpirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a 4ci/der nature than the buſineſs 
That ſeeks diſpatch by day. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Though the inundation deſtroyed man and beaſt 
generally, yet ſome few wild inhabitants of the 
woods eſcaped. f Baron. 
When they might not converſe with any civil 
men without peril of their lives, whither ſhould 
they fy but into the woods and mountains, and 
there live in a wild and barbarous manner. 
| Davies on Ireland. 
Way thoſe already curſt Eſſexian plains, 
Where haſty death and pining ſickneſs reigns, 
Vrove as a deſart, and none there make ſtay 
But ſavage beaſts, or men as d as they. Waller. 
5. Turbulent ; tempeſtuous; irregular, 
His paſhons and his virtues lie confus'd, 
And mixt together in fo oild a tumult, 
That the whole man is quite disfigur'd in him. 
5 g We” Addiſune 
5. Licentious ; ungoverned. | 
The barbarous diſſonance 
Of that 4vi/d rout that tore the Thracian bard. 
Milton. 
Valour grown wild by pride, -and pow'r by rage, 
Did the true charms of mzjeſty impair : 
Rome by degrees advancing more in age, 
Show'd ſad remains of what had once been = 
rior, 


7. Inconſtant ; mutable ; fickle. 

In the ruling paſſion, there alone, 
The wild are conſtant, and the cunning known. 
8 Pope. | 


WII. 
8. Inordinate ; looſo. 
; Other bars he lays before me, 
My riots paſt, my 4vild ſocieties. Shakeſpeare. 
Beſides, thou art a beau; what 's that my child? 
A fop well dreſt, extravagant, and wild : 
She that cries herbs has leſs impertinence, 
And in her calling more of common ſenſe. Dryd. 
9. Uncouth ; ſtrange, 
What are theſe, 
So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 
That look not like th' inhabitants o' th' earth, 
And yet are on 't ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
10. Done or made without any conſiſtent 
order or plan. 
With mountains as with weapons arm'd, they 
make : 
Wild work in heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The ſea was very neceſſary to the ends of pro- 
videnee, and it wouid have been a very 2vi!d world 
had it been without. MWeodwward's Nat. Hiſtery. 
11. Merely imaginary. 
As univerſal as theſe appear to be, an effectual 
remedy might be applied : I am not at preſent 
upon a zo ſpeculative project, but ſuch a one as 
may be eaſily put in execution. Seoift. 
WII p. 2. /. [from the adjective.] A de- 
ſert; a tract uncultivated and uninha- 
bited. 
Whereas the ſcorching ſky 
Doth ſinge the ſandy <wvilds of ſpiceful Barbary. 
- | Drayton. 
We ſometimes, | 
hat” N this evild, conſtrain'd by want come 
Orth 
To town or village nigh. Milton's Par. Regained. 
| This gentle knight 
Forſook his eaſy couch at early day, 
And to the woods and wilds purſued his way. 
Dryden. 
Then Lybia firſt, of all her moiſture drain'd, 
Became a barren waſte, a wild of ſand. 
Is there a nation in the <vilds of Afric, 
Amidſt the barren rocks and burning ſands, 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 


| Addiſon. 

You rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; the deſart 
ſmil'd, 

And paradiſe was open'd in the vild. Pope. 


Wilp Bafl. n. J. | acinus, Lat.] A plant. 


iller. 


Wir p Cucumber. n. ſ. [elaterium, Latin.) 


A plant. & 

The branches are ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
cucumber, but have no tendrils; the fruit is 
prickly, and when ripe burfts with great elaſticity, 
and abounds with fetid juice. Miller. 
WII D Olive. u. ſ. [eleagnus, Latin; from 

tdi, oliva, and &, vitex.] This 

plant hath leaves like thoſe of the chaſte 
tree, and a fruit like an olive. Miller. 
To WILD ER. v. a. [from wild.) To 
loſe or puzzle in an unknown or path- 
leſs tract. 
The little courtiers, who ne' er come to know 

The depth of factions, as in mazes go, 

Where intereits meet, and croſs fo oft, that they 

With too much care are wilder'd in the way. 

| Dryden. 
O thou ! who free'ſt me from my doubtful ſtate, 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of fate, 
Be preſent ſtill, 
WILDERNESS. 2. J [from wild,] 
1. A deſert; a tract of ſolitude and ſa- 
vageneſs. 
He travell'd through wide waſteful ground, 
That nought but deſart evi/derneſs ſhew'd all around. 


Pope. 


When as the land ſhe ſaw no more appear, 

But a wild wvi/dernefs of waters deep, 

Then *gan ſhe greatly to lament and weep. Spenſ. 
O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows ! 


When that my care. could not withhold thy riots, 


9 


| 


Addiſon. 1 


Spenſer. | 


WIL. 


| What wilt thou do when riot is thy care F 


O, thou wilt be a wilder neſi again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! Shak, 
But who can always on the billows lie ? f 
The wat'ry wilderneſs yields no ſupply. Waller, 
All thoſe animals have been obliged to change 
their woods and wilderneſſes for lodgings in cities, 
Arbutbnot and Pope. 


2. The ſtate of being wild or diſorderly. 


Not in uſe. | 
The paths and bow'rs doubt not but our joint 


hands 
Will keep from vwilderneſi with caſe. Milton. 
WI “LDIR E. 2. , | wild and re.] A 
compoſition of inflammable materials, 
eaſy to take fire, and hard to be extin- 
guiſhed. Er x 
When thou rann'ſt up Gadſhill in the night to- 
catch my horſe, I did think thou hadſt been an 
ignis fatuus, or a ball of wildſire. Shakeſpeares 
Though brimſtone, pitch, 4vi/4fire, burn caſily, 
and are hard to quench, yet they make no ſuch. 
fiery wind as gunpowder, Bacon's Natural Hiſtary. 
Yet ſhall it in his boiling ſtomach turn 
To bitter poiſon, and like wildfire burn; 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him deyour'd. . 
* Sandys.. 
No matter in the world fo proper to write with 
as wildfire, as no characters can be more legible 
than thoſe which are read by their own light. 
l Addiſon's Guardian. 
In flames, like Semele's, be brought to bed, 
While opening hell ſpouts 2wi/dfre at your head. 
P be. 
WirDcOoOSECHA SE. 2. // A purſuit of 


the wildgooſe. 


If our wits run the vi/dgosſechace, T have done; 


wits, than I have in my whole five. Shakeſpeare, 
Let a man conſider the time, money, and vexa- 
tion, that this <vi/dg:9/ecbace has com him, and 
then ſay, what have I. gotten to anſwer all this 
expence, but giddy fyolick ? L'Eſtrange- 
WIL DING. . ſ. [avildelingbe, Dutch.] A 
wild ſour apple. ö 
Ten ruddy ⁊vildings in the wood ] found, 
And ſtood on tip- toes, reaching from the ground. 
Dryden. 
The reditreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained 
the preference, being but a kind of coding, never 
pleaſing to the palate. Mortiner, 
The w:/ding's fibres are contriv'd - 
To draw th' earth's pureſt 7pirit, and reſiſt 
Its feculence. Philite, 


W1'LDLY. adv. [from awild.] 
I. Without cultivation. 


thi n 2 . Mere » 


2. Without tameneſs; with ferity. 


diſtraction. 


not ſo vwildiy from my affair. 
Mrs. Page, at the door, ſweating, blowing, and 
looking wildly, would needs ſpeak with you. 


Young mothers wildly ſtare, with fear oppreſt, 
And ftrain their helpleſs infants to their breaſt. 


lirious, and talked very vi/dly. 
4. Without attention; without judgment; 
heedleſsly. 
As th' unthought accident is guilty, 
Of what we <oi/4ly do, ſo we profeſs 
Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakejpeare, . 
5. Capriciouſly ; irrationally;. | 
Who is there ſo wildly ſceptical as to queſtion. 
whether the ſun ſhall rife in the eat? Ji/kins. 


. 6, Irregularly 


ſomething as unlikely to be caught as 


for thou haſt more of the wildgooſe in one of thy 


That which grows ay of itſelf, is worth no- 
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3. With diſorder; with perturbation cr 


Put your diſcourſe into ſome frame, and ſtart 
Shakefpeares. 


Shakeſpeares . 


Dryden. 
His fever being come to a height, he grew de- 
Female Qaixete, . 
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1. 
6. Irregularly. 


Sie, wildly wanton, wears by night away : 
The fign of all our labours done by day. Dryden. | 
WILD N Ess. 2. {from ab. 
1. Rudeneſs; diſorder like that of uncul- 
tivated ground. 

The heath, which was the third part of our 
plot, I with to be framed, as much as may be, to a 
natural evi/dneſs. Bacon. 

Vainly thou tell'ſt me what the woman's care 
Shall in the evildnejs of the wood prepare. Prior. 
2. Inordinate vivacity; irregularity of 
manners. 

'This ſame ſtarved juſtice hath done nothing but 
prated to me of the cin of his youth, and the 
feats he hath done about Turnbal-ſtreet; and 
every third ward a lie. Shakeſpeare. 

He is giv'n 
To ſports, to auildneſs, and much company. Shak. 
3. Savageneſs; brutality. | 
He came in like a wild man, but ſuch a wild- 
neſs as ſhewed his eye-ſight had tamed him; full 
ot withered leaves, which, though they fell not, 
ſtill threatened falling. 1 Wine. 
4. Ferity ; dhe ſtate of an animal untam- 
ed: contrary to tamene/s. 
5. Uncultivated ſtate. 

Their ev;ld./5 loſe, and quitting nature's part, 

Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. Dryden. 
H. Deviation from a ſcttled courſe ; irre- 
gularity. SS 

A delirium is but a ſhort «vi/dne/s of the ima- 
gination; a ſettled irregularity of tancy is diftrac- 
tion and madneſs, Watts. 

7. Alienation of mind. 
Ophelia, I wiſh 
That your good beauties be the happy cavſe 
Of Hamlet's <vi/dn:ſs ; fo ſhall I hope your virtues 
May bring him to his wonted way again. Shake/p. 
W1LDSERVICE. z. J. [crategus, Latin.) 
A plant. | iler. 
WII E. v. , [pile, Saxon; abel, Iſlandick.] 
A deceit; a fraud; a trick; a ſtrata- 
gem; a practice artful, fly, and inſi- 
dious. 

'I heir leader by his ?oifes had much obtain'd, 

And done much miſchief on the Engliſh ſtate. 
| Daniel. 

My ſentence is for open war; of æviles, 

More unexpert, 1 boaſt not; them let thoſe 


* 


Contrive who need. Milton. 
Life eſſay'd the ſureſt vile, 2 
Gilding iulelf with Laura's imile. Roſcommon. 


So Storza, curs'd with a too fertile brain, 

Loſt by his abi the pow'r his wit did gain. Dryd. 
The heart of man is ſo full of evilcs, artifices, 
and deceit, there is no guefing at what he 1s from 
his ſpeeches. Addiſon. 
Wiſdom 's above ſuſpecting ac ilas, 
The queen of learning gravely ſmiles. 

Wi LFUL, a. | will and fili. 
1. Stubborn; contumacious; perverſe ; 


inflexible. 
The evif;] never want woe. 
2. Done or ſuffered by deſign. 
Sthenobea herſelr did choak 
With <vi/ful cord, for wanting of her will. Sper/. 
Thou to me | 
Art all things under heav'n, all places thou, 


Who for my wilful crime art baniſn'd hence. 
Milton. 


© T . 


Proverb. 


The ſilent ſtranger ſtood amaz'd to ſee 
Contempt of wealth, and <vi/fz/ poverty. Dryden. 
By chance he ancient amities forgot, 
Or elſe expung'd them with one ⁊ b blot : 
Nor knew he God nor man, nor faith, nor friends, 
But for by-purpofes and worldly ends. Harte, 
WILFULLY. adv. | from wilful.] 
J. Obſtinately; ſtubbornly. 


The mother, who being detzrminately, leaſt I 


+ fhould lay of a great lady <wifully, bent to marry | 


WIL 
her to Demagoras, tried all ways which a witty and 
hard-hearted mother could deviſe. Sidney. 

Evil could ſhe conceal her fire, and 2vi/fully per- 
ſevered ſhein it. TIED Sidney. 

Religion is matter of our freeſt choice; and if 
men will obſtinately and vi/fully ſet themſelves 
againit it, there is no remedy. Tullotſon. 

2. By deſign; on purpoſe. | 

That will carry us, if we do not wwilfully betray 
our ſuccours, through all difficulties Hammond. 

If you do not wi/fuly paſs over any of your 
greater offences, but conteſs particularly, and re- 
pent ſeriouſly, of them, God will more caſily paſs 
by your leſſer infirmirics, Biſhop Taylor. 

This let him know; | 

Left, vilifully oftending, he pretend 

Surpriſal. Milton. 

W1'LFULNESS. 7. / from au.] Ob- 
ſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs; perverſeneſs. 

So full of awifuneſs and ſelt-liking is our na- 
ture, that without ſome defipitive ſentence, which, 
being given, may ſtand, ſmall hope there is that 
ſtrites will end. Hooters 

Thy cauſeleſs ruth repreſs; 
He that his ſorrow ſought through 2vi/fulneſs, 
And his foe fetter'd would releaſe again, 
Deſerves to taſte his folly's fruit, 
Never hydra-headed af 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 
As in this king. Stakeſpeare. 

Sins of preſumption are ſuch as procced from 
pride, arrogancy, vi/fulre/s, and haughtineſs of 
man's heart. | Perkins, 

A Riff and ſtubborn obſtinacy is not ſo much 
firmneſs and reſolution, as wvilfulncjs. L' Eftrange. 

That is not haſtily to be interpreted obſtinacy or 
evilfulreſs, which is the natural product of their 
age. Locke. 

WYLILY. adv. [from wily.] By ſtrata- 


gem ; fraudulently, 

They did work ⁊oilily, and went and made as 

if they had been ambaſſadors. Jaſbua. 
WI“LIR ESS. z. J. [from wily.] Cunning; 

guile. | | 

The ungodly, for his own luſt, doth perſecute 

the poor: let them be taken in the cratty viline/s 

that they have imagined. ; 

She ſupplied the weakneſs of force by <vi/inc/s of 
art, and advantage of treaty. Heowel's Vocal Foreſt. 

WILL. z. / [pilla, Saxon; wille, Dutch. ] 
1. That power by which we deſire and 
purpoſe ; velleity. > 

What freedom the <oill naturally, under this 
corrupt ſtate, hath, I do not conſider. Hammond. 

The vill cannot be conſtrained. Perkins. 

Two principal fountains there are of human ac- 
tions, knowledge and vill ; which. vill, in things 
tending towards any end, is termed choice. Hocker. 

2. Choice; arbitrary determination. 

Will is the power which the mind has to order 
the conſideration of any idea, or the fofbearing to 
conſider it, or to prefer the motion of any part of 
the body to its reſt, and vice verſa. Locke. 

Is it her nature, or is it her evz/l, 

To be ſo cruel to an humble foe ? 

If nature, then ſhe may it mend with ſkill ; 

If avi, then ſhe at a- may vill forego. Sperſer. 

Theile things have a ſhew of wiſdom in suite 
worthip and humility, - Colefſians, ii. 23. 

Will holds the ſcepter in the 10ul, 
And on the paſſions of tae heart doth reign. 
Davies. 

The truth is, ſuch a man underſtands by his 
aol il, and believes a thing true or falſe, merely as it 
agrees or diſagrees with a violent inclination z and 
therefore, whiltt that inclination laſts in its ſtrength, 
he diſcuvers nothing of the ditterent degrecs of evi- 
dence. Ailterbury. 

3. Diſcretion.; choice. 

Religion was obſerved in the beginning of the 
world, before thete were civil laws amongſt them; 
F mean any other than the meer vi//s of their 
princes and governors. Wilkins. 

Go, then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe. Pope. 


4 


Sperſer. 


Pin . 2. 


4. Command direction. 


5 


WIL. 


At his firſt fight the mountains are tar 
at his bill che ſouth wind bloweth, IF 
: Eccleſ. xhii, 16 
Our prayers ſhould be according to the 40. 97 
God ; they ſhould have nothing in them but what 
is wiſe, and holy, and heavenly, 5 
. Diſpoſition ; inclination ; deſire, 
1 make bold to preſs upon you with [> little pre. 
paration,—You're welcome; what's your 9y:;; » 
Shakeſpene, 
perform. 
Drury, 


die 


Law, 


He hath a vill, he hath a power to 


He ſaid, and with ſo good a <vi/! to 
Did to his breaſt the fatal point apply, 


It found his heart. Dryden 


6. Power; government, 


Deliver me not over unto the 2 of mine ene. 
mies. 5 Pſalx:. 
He had his wwi/l of his maid before he could 
go; he had the maſtery of his parents ever ſinc- 
he could prattle; and why, now he is grown up, 
muſt he be reſtrained ? - of 15 , 


»” 1 * 
A, EATS 


7. Divine determination, : 


I would give a thouſand furlongs of ſea for an 
acre of barren ground. The «vill; above be done: 
but I would fain die a dry death. Shale 


8. Teſtament ; diſpoſition of a dying man'; 


effects. 
Another branch of their revenue ſtill 
Remains, beyond their boundleſs right to kill, 


Their father yet alive, impower'd to make a 21 


; Dryden, 
Do men make their laſt vi//s by word of mouth 
only ? Stephens's Sermin:, 


9. Goop-will, Favour ; kindneſs, 


1 


WILL with a wiſh. u. . 


III to the doctor, he hath my gocd- vb, 
And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Jad. 


o. GoopD-ονν . Right intention, 

Some bach Chriſt of envy, and ſome of gad. 
<vill. Phil. i. 15. 
1. IL Lill. Malice; malignity. 
Jack with a 
lanthorn. 

Will with the wwiſp is of a round figure, in bigneſs 
like the flame of a candle; but ſometimes broa:, 
and like a bundle of twigs ſet on fire. It fune— 
times gives a brighter light than that of a wax- 
candle; at other times more obſcure, and ot a 
purple colour. When viewed near at hand, it thine; 
leſs than at a diſtance. They wander about in the 
air, not far from the ſurface of the earth; and are 
more frequent in places that are unctuous, mouliy, 
marſhy, and abounding with reeds, They haunt 
burying-places, places of execution, dungh'!!s, 
They commonly appear in ſummer and, at the be- 


ginning of autumn, and are generally at the height 


- 


but they burn nothing. 


of about fix feet from the ground. Now they di- 
late themſelves, and now contract; now the go 
on like waves, and rain as it were ſparks of fir, 
They follow thote that 
run away, and fly from thoſe that follow them, 

Some that have been catched were obſerved to cn 


ſiſt of a thining, viſcous, and gelatinous matter, 


1 


—h 


like the ſpawn of frogs, not hot or burning, bat 
only ſhining ſo that the matter jeems to be phaſe 
phorus, prepared.and raiſed from putrined plants or 
carcaſſes by the heat of the ſun, which is con- 
denſed by the cold of the evening, and then ihines, 
Muſcherbrichs 

Will-a-ww,* miſleads night-faring clow1s 


O'er hills and ſinking bogs. Guy, 


| To Wil, vv. 4. [wilgan, Gothick ; pillan, 


Saxon; aævillen, Dutch. ] a 
. To deſire that any thing ſhould be, or 
be done ; or not be, or not be done. 
To «vill, is to bend our ſouls to the having & 
doing of that which they ſec to be good. 17:i5cre 
Let Richard be reſtored to his blood, 
As will the reſt; ſo evilleth Wincheſter. Shate/pe 
I ſpeak not of God's determining his own willy 
but his predetermining the acts of our will, There 
is as great difference betwixt theſe two, as bets 


my 


WIL. 
my <vi/ling a lawful thing myſelf, and my inducing 
another man to do that which is unlawful. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Whoſoever vi/ls the doing of a thing, if the 
doing of it be in his power, he will certainly doit; 
and whoſoever does not do that thing which he has 
in his power fo do, does not properly ⁊vill it. Scuth, 
A man that fits till is ſaid to be at liberty, 
becauſe he can walk if he 207¼ it. Locke. 
2. To be inclined or reſolved to have. 
She 's too rough for me; 
There, there, Hortenſio, a4, you any wife? Shak, 
3. To command ; to direct. 

St. Paul did æ cl“, them of Corinth, every man 
to lay up ſomewhat on the Sunday, and to reſerve 
ir n Fore for the church of Jeruſalem, for the re- 
lief of the poor there. Hooler. 

How rarely does it meet with this time's gui ſe, 
When man was <vi//'d to love his enemies? Shak. 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour's all as ſtrong, our cauſe che beſt ; 
Then reaſon abe our hearts ſhould be as good. 
Sha peur. 
He willed him to be of good com fort, promiſing 
to beo upon him whatſoever he ſhould win. 
| | Knolles. 
If they had any buſineſs, his majeſty 2villed that 
they mould attend, Clarendon, 
*Fis yours, O queen! to <vi// 
The work, which duty binds me to fulfil, Dryden. 
4. It has a looſe and ſlight ſignification. 
Let the circumſtances of life be what or where 
they 20, a man ſhould never neglect improvement. 
Watts. 


r, It is One of the ſigns of the future, 
tenſe, of which it is difficult to ſhow of 


limit the ſignification. 
I vill come. I am determined to come: 
importir:g choice. 
Toy avilt come. It mult be fo that thou 
mull come, importing neceſſity; or, it 
| ſhall be that thou ſhalt come, importing 
chdice. 0 : 
Wilt thou come? Halt thou determined 
to come ? importing choice. 
He aulil come. He is reſolved to come; 
or, it muſt be that he muſt come: im- 
porting either choice or neceſſity. | 
It ill come. It mult ſo be that it muſt 
come: importing neceſſity. 
The plural follows the analogy of the 
ſingular. ; 
WI“LLUI and li, among the Engliſh Saxons, 


WII 
to make governors the apter to rule with conſcience, 
inferiors for conſcience ſake the ⁊villinger to obey. 
Hooker. 
We ve willing dames enough. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Choſen. 
Theyſ're held with his melodious harmony 
In wvi/ling chains, and ſweet captivity. Milton. 
6. Spontaneous. 
Forbear, if thou haſt pity; 
Theſe groans proceed not from a ſenieleſs plant, 
No ſpouts of blood run willing from a tree. Dryd. 
7. Conſenting. 
How can hearts not free ſerve <vi/ling Milton. 
WI“LLINGLV. adv. [from a.] 
1. With one's ow conſent ; without diſ- 
like; without reluctance. 
That preſervation of peace and unity amongſt 
Chriſtian churches ſhould be by all good means pro- 
cured, we join moit ⁊billingly and gladly with them. 


Her. 
| I dare not make my ſelf fo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your matter wed me to, Shak ſpeare. 
This ranſom, if my whole inheritance 
Nray compaſs it, ſhall avil/ingly be paid. Milton. 


2. By one's own deſire. 
The condition of that people is not fo much to be 
envied, as ſome would ⁊oillingiy repreſent it. Adcdi/. 
WULLINGNESS. 2. / [from wwilling.] 
Conſent; freedom from reluctance; rea- 
dy compliance. 
We praiſe the things we hear with much more 
20 ingneſs than thote we ſce; becauſe we envy the 
preſent, and reverence the paſt; thinking ourlelvye: 
inſtructed by the one, and overlaid by the other. 
Ben Jouſcu. 
It is not doing good after that ſame wonderful 
manner, that Chriſt's example obligeth us unto, 
but to a-like evi7ngnecſs and readinets to do good, 
as far as our power reacethe Calamy. 
Fear never yet a generous mind did gain; 
We yield on parley, but are ſtorm'd in vain; 
Conttraint, in all things, makes the pleaſure leſs; 
Sweet is the love which comes with <vil/ingne/s. 
D ry den. 
WI“LLow. v. /. [pelie, Sax. /aizx, Latin; 
gwilou, Welſh.] A tree worn by forlorn 
lovers, | 
It hath amentaceous flowers, conſiſting of ſeveral 
ſtamina, which are collected into a ſpike, but are 
barren. The embryos are produced upon diſterent 
trees from the male flowers, and afterwards be- 
come a fruit or huſk, ſhaped like a cone, opening 
in two parts, and containing downy feeds, Niller. 
I offered him my company to a rie tree, to 
make him a garland, as being forſaken; to bind 


— 


WIN 
you would wonder whence. they borrow ſuch ſub- 
tilities and ſhifts. Spen/cre 
In the oily ſnake „ 
Whatever flights, none would ſuſpicious mark, 
As from bis wit and native ſubtilty 
Proceeding. Milten's Paradiſe L eſt. 
Since this falſe, evily, doubling diſpoſit'on of 
mind is ſo intolerably miſchievous to ſociety, God 
is ſometimes pleated, in mere compaſſion to men, 
to give them warning of it, by ſetting ſome odd 


mark upon ich Cains. South. 
My wy nurſe by long experience found, 

And firſt diſcover'd to my ſoul its wound; 

"Tis love faid ſhe. . Dryden, 


WY mBLE. 2. /. [wimpel, old Dutch, from 
avemeler, to bore.] An inflrument with 
which holes are bored. 

At harveſt-home, trembling to approach 
The little barrel which he fears to broach, 
He ſays the «vimb/-, often draws draws it back, 
And deals to thirſty ſervants but a ſmack. Diyd. 
As when a ſhipwright thands his workmen o'er, 

Who ply the æbimdle, fome huge beam to bore z 
Urg'd on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

The grain dcep piercing till it ſcocps it out. Popes 
The trepan is like a <vimble uſed by joiners. 


Sharp. 
WIIuBIE. 44%. Active; nimble; ſhite 
ing to and fro. Such ſeems to be the 
meaning here. SD 
He was to 2&77:ble and ſo wight, 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 
And oft the pum'es latched 2 
Therewith afraid I ran away; 
But he, that cart ſeein'd but to play, 
A thatt in earneſt ſaatched, Spcnſers 
W1MPLE. 1. J. [guimple, Fr.] A hood; 
a veil. It is printed in enſer, perhaps 
by miſtake, awimble, | 
So fair and freth, as faireft flower in May, 
For the had laid her mournful ole aſide, 
And widow-like {ad evimble thrown away. Sper/eys 
The Lord will take away the changeable tuits 
of apparel, and the ac, and the criſping pins. 
: Lalab, 11. 22. 
Wiſur LE. z. , [ peplion, Lat.] A plant. 
To WU uPLE, v. 4. Jo draw down as a 
hood or veil. | : 
The ſame did hide 
Under a veil that evin:b/:d was full low. Fpenſcr. 
WIN, whether initial or final, in the names 
of men, may either denote a maſculine 
temper, from pin, which ſignifies in 
Saxon, war, ſtrength, Wc. or elſe the 
general love and citeem he hath among 


r 
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; 5 ele at this day among the Germans, him up a 5 3 a, 5 to be whipt. Shak. the people, from the Saxon you z fs ( 

6 = IT . nizh . 1 0 POE l 

icnified many. So willielmns is the de- 3 0 TY 1 dear, beloved. In che names 01 paces 1 
bo 2 . E 5 : 15 a 255 4475 « 10 2 3 24 it 1 iN 
g tender of many , wilfred, peace to many; Upon the wild ſea banks. Shakeſpeare. a 1Mplies a battle fougnt there, G gen. 1 Wy 
; which are anſwered in ſenſe and ſignifi- Tell him, in hope he Il prove a widower thortly, To Wir. H. 4. pret. 2va7z and WIR 3 Paite f 1 
1 ation by Polymachus, Polycrates, and I wear the <vi//;4v garland for his er ShÞakc/p. pai, WON, [piana, Sax. abinuen, Dutch. ] q 7 
” 1 . veg + e aven' ing eye t! $1 N "Ja 
Polyphilus. Gibjon's Camden. When eaven's burning eys che none veces 88 l 1 

t Wi'lLt1iNG. ad; [ from abel. To marſhes he reſorts ob!cur'd with reeds, The town of Gaza, where the enemy lay en- 9 
| nn ns WEE And hoary Tvi//97vs which the moiſture feeds. camped, was not ſo &rong but it might be can. 0 Wo 
: i. Inclined to any thing; conſenting; not | Sandys. | N 0 1 
diſpo 2d to refuſe, | | Afflicted Ifrael ſhall fic ed arp... down, He gave him a command in hie navy, and un- 7 
Some other able, and as vi/ling, pays _ Their harps upon the neighb rene coillcævs hung, der his good conduct «vr many iſands. Heyhn. | 75 
: Th: rigid fatisfaQion. Milton. No Jo Hmm their 3 Prior. His whole deſcent, who thus frall Cannain evine il; 5 
Can any man truſt a better ſupport, under af- | WI'LLOW1SH. adj. from avillow, ] Re- Wilton. OL 
. Fiction, than the friendſhip of Omnipotence, who ſembling the colour of willow. . Follow chearful to the trembling town 132 


i: both able and willing, and knows how to relieve 
him ? Bentley. 
2. Pleaſed ; defirous. | 


Make his body with greenith coloured crewel, 
or vill,wwiſh colour. alten. 
WILLOWW FEED. 2. /. [from <wiliow and 


Preſs but an entrance, and preſume it <2, DHA. 
2. To gain the victory in a conteſt. 
Loyalty is ſtill the ſame, 


He, coillirg to pleaſe one in authority, forced all . Latin. ] A plant. Whether it <vin or loſe the game: 
lil to make the reſemblance of the beſt faſhion, | — p . True as the dial to the ſun, 

2d ] | . 
T Midom. u Lfeobrr 25 Altho' it be not thin'd upon. Hudibras. 
6 4 He ſtoop'd with Weary wings and willing feet. Mil. W 1 LLOWWOR T. . 5 A plant. Miller. I five years at '] arontum vorn 15 

3. Favourable ; well diſpoſed to any thing. | WI “LY. adj. [from wile.] Cunning ; fly; The queſtorthip, and then our love b-gan» Denh, 
1 As many as were wwilling-hearted brought brace- full of ſtratagem; fraudulent ; inſidious; Thy well-breath'd norte | 
leis and earrings od, 2 | FA Impels the flying car, an4 ærins the courſe. Dryd. 
s 5 and earrings. Exodus, xxxv. 22. ſubtle ; miſchievouſſy art ful. oy , 
4 1. Ready 5 complying. They are fo cautelous and <vily headed, eſpecially ern 1 9 


Religion hath force to qualify all ſorts of men, 
* Vor. II, 


thing valuable. 


being men of ſmall practice in law matters, that | 


4-3 When 


h - 
WIN 
When you ſee my ſon, tell him, that his {word | 


can never vin the honour that he loſes. Shakeſp. 
Reſolv'd to zuin, he meditates the way | 


By force to ravith, or by fraud betray. Pope. 
4. To obtain; to allure to kindneſs or 
compliance. | 


Thy virtue car me; with virtue preſerve me. 
Nott thou love me? Keep me then ſtill worthy to 
be beloved. Sidney. 
| Deviliſh Macbeth 
- By many of theſe trains hath ſought to <vin me, 

Shakeſpeare. 
5. To gain by play. 

He had given a diſagreea!,'e vote in parliament, 
for which reaton not a man would have ſo much 
correſpondence with him as to <viz his money. 

IE Addiſon. 
6. To gain by perſuaſior. 

They win great numbers to receive 

With joy the tidings brought from heav'n. Milton. 
7. To gain by courtſhip. 


She 's beautiful, and therefore to be woo'd ; 


She is a woman, therefore to be ⁊con. Shakeſp. 
No tears, Celia, now ſhall quin 
My reſolv'd heart to return; 
I have ſearch'd thy ſoul within, 
And find nought but pride and ſcorn, Carew. 


That flood witneſs'd his inconitant flame, 
When thus he ſwore, and wer the yielding dame. 


Gay. 
To WIN. v.n. 
i. To gain the victory. 
Nor is it aught but juſt, 
That he, who in debate of truth hath avon, 
Shoud vin in arms. Milton. 


2. To gain influence or favour. 

You expreſs yourſelf very deſtrous to evin upon 
the judgment of your maſter, and not upon his 
affactions only. Bacon. 

You have a ſoftneſs and bencficence wwinning on 

the hearts of others. Dryden. 

Thy words like muſick every breaſt controul, 

Stea! thro? the air, and uin upon the ſoul, Pope. 
3. To gain ground. 8 
The rabble will in time <vin upon powers Shak, 
4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. 
Charles, 1 will play no more to-night : 
My mind *s not on *t, you are too hard for me, 
Sir, I did never win of you before. 
— But little, Charles; 
Nor ſhall not, when my fancy 's on my play. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To WinCE. wv. 2. [gwingo, Welſh.] To 
kick, as impatient of a rider, or of pain. 
I will fit as quict as a Jamb, | 
I will not ſtir, nor vince, nor ſpeak a word. Shak. 
Room, room, for my horſe will vince, 
If he came within ſo many yards of a prince, 
Ben Jonſon. 
The angry beaſt did ſtraight reſent 

The wrong done to his fundament, 

Began to kick, and fling, and vince, 

As if h' had been beſide his ſenſe. Hudilrat. 


W1'NnCER. z./: [from 2wince.] A kicking 
beaſt, | 
WiN ck. 2. .. [guincher, French, to twiſt. ] 
A windlace; ſomething held in the hand 
by which a wheel or cylinder is turned. 
Put a evinch with the wheel. Nurtimer. 
Ie Wincu. v. a. [The ſame with wznce ; 
or perhaps from gazncher, French, to 
twiſt ; winch ſignifying ſometimes to 
writhe or contort the body.] To kick 
with impatience ; to ſhrink from any 
uneaſineſs. | 
We who have free fouls 
It touches not, let the gall'd jade vinch; 
Our withers are unwrung. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Have theſe bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled ! 
Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. Hudibrass | 


© 


a 


WIN 


This laſt alluſion gaul'd the panther more; | 


Yet ſeem'd the not to winch, though ſhrewdly 
pain'd. Dryden. 
Their conſciences are galled; and this makes 


them <vinch and fling, as if they had ſome mettle. 
: Tillctſon. 


W1'NCOPIPE, . / | 
There is a ſmall red flower in the ſtubble-fields, 
which country people call the wwincopipe ; which if 
it opens* in the morning, you may be ſure a fair 
day will follow. Bacon. 
WIND. z. , [pind, Saxon; wind, Dutch; 
gwwynt, Welſh.] | 
1. Hind is when any tract of air moves 
from the place it is in, to any other, with 
an impetus that is ſenſible to us: where- 
fore it was not ill called by the ancients 
a ſwifter courſe of air; a flowing wave of 
air; a flux, effuſion, or ſtream of air. 
Muſchenbroek. 
The worthy fellow is our general. He 's the 
rock, the oak, not to be wind ſhaken. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Love's heralds ſhould be thoughts 
Which ten times faſter glide than the ſun beams, 
Driving back ſhadows over low'ring hills. 
Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love; 
And therefore hath the zvind-ſwift Cupid wings. 
Shakeſpeare. , 


Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, and | 


ſo offereth a ſooner opportunity to evind-driven 
ſhips than Plymouth. Carew. 

Vind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, 
produced by its rarefaction more in one place than 
another, by the ſun-beams, the attractions of the 
moon, and the combinations of the earth's mo- 
tions. Cbeyne. 


2. Direction of the blaſt from a particular 
point; as eaſtward, weſtward. 
I'll give thee a wind, 

I myſelf have all the other, 

And the very points they blow; 

All the quarters that they know 

T th* ſhipman's card, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

In the year 1300, one Flavio of Malphi, in the 
realm of Naples, found out the compaſs, or pixis 
nautica, conſiſting of eight winds only, the four 
principal, and four collateral; and not long after 
the people of Bruges and Antwerp perfected that” 
excellent invention, adding twenty-four other ſub- 
ordinate evinds or points. Heylyn. 

3. Breath; power or act of reſpiration. 

If my wind were but long enough to ſay my 
prayers, I would repent. Shakeſpeare. 

His 2vind he never took whilſt the cup was at 
his mouth, but juſtly obſerved the rule of drinking 
with one breath. | Hake. 

The perfume of the flowers, and their virtues 
to cure ſhortneſs of 2vind in purſy old men, ſeems 
to agree moſt with the orange. 

It ſtopp'd at once the paſſage of his evind, 
And the free ſoul to flitting air reſign'd. Dryden. 


4. Air cauſed by any action. 
On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 

With divers colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

In an organ, from one blaſt of wvind, 

To many a row of pipes the ſound- board breathes, 

Milton. 


5. Breath modulated by an inſtrument. 

Where the air is pent, there breath or other 
blowing, which carries but a gentle percuſſion, 
ſuffices to create ſound ; as in pipes and <vind in- 
ſtruments. Bacon. 
Their inſtruments were various in their kind; 

Some for the bow, and ſome for breathing <vind. 
Dryden. 


6. Air impregnated with ſcent. 
A hare had long eſcap'd purſuing hounds, 
By often ſhitting into diſtant grounds, 


Temple. 
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Till finding all his artifices vain, 
To fave his life, he leap'd into the maln. 
But there, alas! he could no ſafety find, 
A pack of dog-fiſh had him in the qvind, S 
7. Flatulence; windineſs. 1 
a It turns 
Wiſdom to folly, as nouriſhment to <vixd, 17. 
Is py p Milte 
8. Any thing inſignificant or light as Wag: 
Think not with vind of airy threats to aue. 
EE Mi! 
9. Down the WI x D. To decay. rs 
A man that had a great veneration for an ir... 
in his houſe, found that the 3 he n 
to proſper him in the world, the more he we, 
deaon the wind ill, L'Eftar Y 
10. To take or have the Wind, T0 gain 
or have the upper hand, 
Let a king in council beware how he opens his 
own inclinations too much; for elſe counſellors 
will but tale the wvind of him, inſtead of gi % 
free counſel, 5 
To WIND. w, a. preter. wound, in Pepe 
abinded; part wound, [pindan, Saxon; 
winden, Dutch; from the noun. 


1. To blow; to ſound by inflation, 
The ſquire gan nigher to approach, 
And ⁊oind his horn under the caſtle wall, 
That with tke noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. 


8 Ne 
Every Triton's horn is winding, 1988 
Weicome to the wat*rv plain. Dryden. 
Ye vig'rous ſwains! while youth ferments your 

blood, „ 
Wed the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. 

Pope. 

2. To turn round; to twiſt. 2 
Nero could touch and time the harp well; but 
in government ſometimes he uſed to wind the pins 

too high, and ſometimes let them down too low, 
Bacon. 
The figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Michael 
Angelo, waſhing and winding of linen cloaths; in 
which act ſhe wrings out the water that made the 
fountain. Motten. 
ind the wood: bine round this arbour, Miltan. 
3. To regulate in motion; to turn to this 


or that direction. | 
He yaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wvind a fiery Pegaſus, 
And witch the world with noble horſemanſhip, 
| Shakcpearts 
In a commonwealth or realm, 
The government is call'd the helm; 
With which, like veſſels under ſail, 
They're turn'd and <vinded by the tail. Hadi. 
4. To noſe; to follow by ſcent. 


5. To turn by ſhifts or expedients. 
Whence turning of religion *'s made 
The means to turn and wind a trade. Hudibras, 
Mr. Whiſton did not care to give more than 
ſhort, general hints of this famous challenge, and 
the iſſue of it; but he endeavours to wind and turn 
himſelf every way to evade its force, Hateriand, 
6. To introduce by inſinuation. 
You have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd offices, and to 2viad 


Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Shak. Coric/anuts | 


Edmund, ſeek him out, wind me into hiay 
frame the buſineſs afttr your own wiſdom. 
Shakeſpeare's King Leave 
Little arts and dexterities they have to wind in 
ſuch things into diſcourſe. Govern, of the Torgur. 
7. To change. . 
Were our legiſlature veſted in the prince, he 
might vind and turn our conſtitution at his plea- 
ſure, and ſhape our government to his fancy. 


Audion. 
8. To entwiſt; to enfold; to encircle. 
Sleep thou, and I will zohd theg in my arms. 
Shakeſpeare, 


You know me well, and herein ſpend but time 


To wind about wy love with circumitance. Shak. 
| Sometime 


2. 
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WIN 
6 Sometime am I 
All 2vound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hiſs me into madneſs. ; 
9. To Wind out. To extricate, © * 
When he found himſelf dangerouſly embarked, 
he bethought himſelf of all poſſible ways to diſen- 
tangle himſelf, and to wind himſelf out of the la- 
byrinth he was in. : Clarendon. 
10. To WIN D 2p. To bring to a ſmall 
compaſs, as a bottom of thread. 
Without ſolemnly ⁊binding up one argument, and 
intimating that be began another, he lets his 
thoughts, which were fully poſſeſſed of the mat- 
ter, run in one continued ſtrain, Licke, 


11. To WIND p. [uſed of a watch.] To 


convolve the ſpring. | 
I frown the while, and perchance evind up. my 
watch, or play with ſome rich jewel. Shakeſpeare. 
12. To put into a ſtate of renovated or 


continued motion. | : 
Fate ſcem'd to evind him up for fourſcore years, 
Yet freſhly ran he on ten winters more: 
Till, like a clock worn out with calling time, 
The whecls of weary life at laſt ſtood ſtill. Dryden. 
Will not the author of the univerſe, having made 
an aptomaton which can vind up itfelf, ſee whe- 
ther it hath Rood ſtill or gone true? Grew. 
Is there a tongue, like Delia's o'er her cup, 
That runs for ages without evinding up? Young. 
13. To WIN p p. To raiſe by degrees. 
Theſe he did fo 2vind up to his purpoſe, that they 
withdrew from the court. Hayward. 
When they could not coolly convince him, they 
railed, and called him an heretick : thus they wound 
up his temper to a pitch, and treacherouſly made 
uſe of that inficmity. ; Atterbury. 
14. To WI XD vp. To ſtraiten a ſtring by 
turning that on which it is rolled; to 


put in tune. 
2 Hylas ! why fit we mute, $I 
Now that each bird ſaluteth the ſpring ? 

Wind up the ſlacken'd ſtrings of thy lute, 
Never canſt thou want matter to fing. Waller. 
Your lute may wind its ſtrings but little higher, 

To tune their notes to that immortal quire. Prior. 
15. To Wind up, To put in order for 


regular action: from a watch. 
| O you kind gods! 

Cure this great breach of his abuſed nature; 

Th' untun'd and jarring ſenſes O evind up 

Of this child changed father. Shakeſpeare. 

The weyrd ſiſters, hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, SE 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine: | 
Peace] the charm 's wound ups Shake Marbeth. 
To WIND. vp. u. 


1. To turn ; to change. 
So ſwift your judgments turn and zbind, 
You caſt our fleeteſt wits a mile behind, Dryden. 
2. To turn; to be convolved. : 
Some plants can ſupport themſelves; and ſome 
others creep along the ground, or <vind about other 
frees, and cannot ſupport themſelves, 
' Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
Stairs of a ſolid newel ſpread only upon one ſmall 
new?l, as the ſeveral folds of fans ſpread about their 
centre; but theſe, becauſe they ſometimes wind, 
28d to;netimes fly off from that <vinding, take more 
ram up in the itaircaſe, Pcxin. 
3- To move round. 
If aught obſtruct thy courſe, vet ſtand not Kill, 
Dut 2c ind about till thou haſt topp'd the hill. 
6 Denbam. 


A 


4. To proceed in flexures. 
Ir hall not bind with ſuch a deep indent, 
As rob me of ſo rich a bottom here. Shakeſpeare. 
Ever more did wvinde 
About his boſome a moſt crafty minde. Chaf man. 
5 He winds with eaſe 
Throvgh the pure marble air his oblique way, 


Shakeſpeare. 


ö 


; 


Wi'NDGUN. 2. J. | 


mitted. 


Amongit inaumerable ſtars. Milt. Puraudiſe Liſt. | 


WIN 
Tt was a rock winding with one aſcent. Milton. 
The filver Thames, her own domeſtick flood, 
Shall bear her veſſels, like a ſweeping train; 
And often 2vind, as of his miſtreſs proud, 
With longing eyes to meet her face again. Dryd. 
You that can ſearch thoſe many-corner'd minds, 
Where woman's crooked fancy turns and 9virds. 
: | | 2 Dryden. 
Still fix thy eves intent upon the throng, 
And, as the paſſes open, wind along. Gay. 
5- Wound is commonly the preterite. Pope 
has uſed winded. 
Swift aſcending from the azure wave, 
He took the path that winded to the cave. Pope. 
6. To be extricated; to be diſentangled: 
with cuz. 
Long lab'ring underneath, ere they could wind 
Out of fuch priſon. Milton. 
WIND BOUN PD. adj. | wind and bund. 
Confined by contrary winds. 
Yet not for this the evixdbound navy weigh'd ; 
Slack were their ſails, and Neptune diſobey'd. 
Dryden. 
When ] beſtir myſelf, it is high ſea in his houſe ; 
and when I fit till, his affairs forſooth are <vind- 
bound. Addiſon's Spectutor. 
Is it reaſonable that our Engliſh fleet, which uſed 
to be the terror of the ocean, thould be #vindbcund ? 
Spectater. 
WI'ND EGG. . /. An egg not impreg- 
nated ; an egg that does not contain the 
principles of life. 
Sound eggs fink, and ſuch as are addled ſwim ; 
as do alto thoſe termed hypenemia, or ⁊birdeggs. 
Brcæun's Fulgar Errours. 
WIN DER. u. /. [from wind.] 
1. An inſtrument or perſon by which any 


thing is turned round. 
The <vinder ſhows his workmanſhip ſo rare 
As doth the fleece excel, and mocks her looſer clew ; 
As neatly bottom'd up as nature forth it drew. 
Drayten. 
To keep troubleſome ſervants out of the kit- 
chen, leave the winder ticking on the jack, to fall 
on their heads. Swift. 
2. A plant that twiſts itſelf round others. 
Plants that put forth their ſap haſtily, have their 
bodies not proportionable to their length; and 
therefore they are ⁊uinders and creepers, as ivy and 
bryony. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Wi'xDFALL. 1. . [wind and fall.] 


1. Fruit blown down from the tree. 
Gather now, if ripe, your winter fruits, as ap- 
ples, to pre: ent their falling by the great winds ; 
alſ> gather your wwindfa!ls. 0 Evelyn's Kalendar. 


2. An unexpected legacy. 
Wi'xDFLOWER, #./. The anemone. A 


flower. 


Wi'NnDGALL, . J. [wind and gall.] : 


Windgalls are ſott, yielding, flatulent tumours or 
bladders, full of corrupt jelly, which giow upon 
each fide of the fetlock joints, and are ſo painful in 
hot weather and hard ways, that they make a 
horſe to halt. They are cauſed by violent ſtraining, 
or by a horſe's ſtanding on a ſloping floor, or from 
extreme labour and heat, or by blows, 

Farrier's Dictionary. 

His horſe infected with the faſhions, ful! of 
wwindgalls, and ſped with ſpavins. 

Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
wind and gun.] Gun 
whieh diſcharges the bullet by means of 
wind comprefted. 

The windgun is charged by the forcible com- 
preſſion of air, being injected through a ſyringe z 
the trite and diſtention of the impriſoned air ferv= 
ing, by the help of little falls or ſhuts within, to 
ſtop and keep eloſe rhe vents by which it was ad- 
Wikins's Mathematical Magick. 

Forc'd from windgunt, lead itſelf can fly, 
And pond' rous flugs cut Iwiftly through the ſky. 


Pope. 
1 


WIN DIN Ess. 2. / [from abindy.] 


WIN 


1. Fulneſs of wind; flatulence. 
A windine/s and puffing up of your ſtomach after 
dinner, and in the morning. Harw:y on Confremptionss 
rifices are prepared for the letring forth of the 
rarified ſpirits in ructus, or tvindineſs, the common 
effects of all termented liquors. 
Floyer on the Humours, 


2. Tendency to generate wind. 


Sena loſeth ſomewhat of its wirdineſs by decoct- 
ing; and, generally, ſubtile or windy ſpirits are 
taken oft by incenſion or evaporation, 
| . Bacom's Natural Hiſtorye 
3. Tumour ; puffineſs. | 

From this his modeſt and humble charity, vir- 
tues which rarely cohabit with the ſwelling indi- 
neſs of much knowledge, iſſued this. 


Brereaword on Languages. 


Wi'npinG, 2. . from wind.] Flexure ; 
meander. | 


It was the pleaſanteſt voyage in the world to fol- 


low the ⁊bixdings of this river Inn, through ſuch a 
variety of pleaſing ſcenes as the courſe of it natu- 
rally led us. Addiſom en Iruly. 
The ways of heaven are dark and intricate; 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 
Nor fees with how much art the vindings run, 
Nor where the regular contuſion ends. Addiſ. Cato. 
WI'xNDINGSHEET. 2. J. [wind and feet.] 


A ſheet in which the dead are enwrapped. 
Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy ewindingſheet 3 
My heart, ſweet boy, ſhall be thy ſepulchre, 
For from my heart thine image ne'er ſhall go. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The great windingſhcets, that bury all things in 
oblivion, are deluges and earthquakes, Bacon. 
The chaſte Penelope having, as ſhe thought, loſt 
Ulyties at fea, employed her time in preparing a 
vindingſheet for Laertes, the father of her huſband, 
: SpeFatore 
Wi'nDLaAss. u. /. [wind and lace.] 
1. A handle by which a rope or lace is 
wrapped together round a cylinder, 
2. A handle by which any thing is turned. 
Thus do we of wiſdom and of reach, | 
With wwind/z/ſ*s, and with aſſays of bins, 
By indirections find directions out. Shak. Hamlet. 
WIN DLE. 2. J. [from To wwnd.] A ſpin- 
dle. Ainſworth. 
Wi'xDMILL. #. J. [wird and mill.) A 


mill turned by the wind. 

We, like Don Quixote, do advance 
Againſt a <windmi!/ our vain lance. Waller, 
Such a ſailing chariot might be more conveni- 

ently framed with moveable tails, whoſe force may 
be impreſſed from their motion, equivalent to thoſe 
in a <eindmill, Wilkins 
WV":ndnills grind twice the zuantity in an hour 
that watermiils do, Martimer's Huſbandry. 
His fancy has made a giant of a zeindmill, ard 
he ſ's now engaging it. F. Atterbury. 


WINDOW. 2. /. [ vindue, Daniſh. . Sin- 


ner thinks it originally avind-door.)] 
1. An aperture in a building by which air 


and light are intromitted. 
Being one day at my 2vindoev all alone, 
Many ſtrange things happened me to ſee. Sperſer, 
A fair view her evindoww yields, 
The town, the river, and the fields. Waller. 
He through a little 2 e caft his fight, 
Though thick of bars that gave a ſcanty light; 
But er*n that glimmering ſerv'd him to deicry 
Th' inevitable charms of Emily. 
When you leave the evindewws open for air, leave 
books on the wwindww-ſeat, that they may get air 
too. Sævift. 


2. The frame of glaſs or any other mate- 


rials that cover the aperture. 
To thce I Jo commend my watchful ſoul 
Ere I let fall the wwindozus of mine eyes: 
Sleeping or waking, oh defend me ſtill! 
| Shazeſpeare's Richard III. 
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WIN 


In the ſun's light, let into my darkened chamber 
through a ſmall round hole in my 2window-ſhutter, 
at about ten or twelve feet from the ⁊windozo, 1 
placed a lens. . Newton's Opticks. 

3. Lines croſſing each other. 

The favourite, that juſt begins to prattle, 

Is very humourſome, and makes great clutter, 

Fill he has <vindozvs on his bread and butter. Xing. 
4. An aperture reſembling a window. 
To WiN Dow. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To furnith with windows. 
Betweea theſe half columns above, the whole 
room was ind round. Moetton's ArchiteFure. 
With pert flat eyes ſhe evindoww'd well its head; 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. 


Pope's Dunciad. 


2. To place at a window. 
Wouldſt thou be evindowo'd in great Rome, and 
ice . 
Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His cotrigible neck, his face ſubdued 
To penetrative thame * Shak. Antony and Cle pama. 


3. To break into openings. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ihall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your loop'd and windew'd raggedneſs, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? Shateſp. King Lear. 
Wri'xDpeies. 2. /. [wind and pipe.] The 
paſſage for the breath; the a/pera arteria. 
Let gallows gape for dogs, ler man go free, 
And let not hemp his zdf ge ſuffocate. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The wezzon, rough artery, or 2viadpipe, is a part 
inſervient to voice and reſpiration ; thereby the air 
deſcenceth unto the lungs, and is communicated 
unto the heart, | Brown. 
The quacks of government, who ſat 
At th' unregarded helm of ſtate, 
Conſider'd timely how t' withdraw, 
And lave their 2vindpipes from the law. Hudib. 
Becauſe continual reſpiration is neceſfary for the 
ſupport of our lives, the wvinspipe is made with an- 
nulary cartilages. Ray. 
The <vindpipe Gi vides itſelf into a great number of 
branches, called bronchia : theſe end in ſmall air- 
bladders, capable to be inflated by the admiſiion of 
air, and to ſubſide at the expulſion of it. 
Arbuthnii en Aliments. 
WixpwarD. adv, [from wird.] To- 
wards the wind. 
Wi'xpDy. adj. [from <vind.] 
1. Coniifting of wind. 
See what ihuwers ariſe, 
Blown with the windy tempeſt of my ſoul 
Upon thy wounds, that Kill mine eyes and heart. 


Shat o/prares 


Subtile or viz ſpirits are taken off by incen- 
fion or evaporation. Bacon. 
2. Next the wind. | 
Lady, you have a merry heart. 
Wes, my lord, I thank it, poor fool! 
It keeps on the cuindy fide of care. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Empty; airy. 
Why ſhould calamity be full of words? 
Mindy attornies to their client woes, 


Poor breathing orators of miſeries. Shak, Rich, III. 


What evir2p joy this day had I conceiv'd, 
Hopeful of his deliv'ry, which now proves 
Abortive, as the firſt- born bl,om of ſpring 
Nipt with the lagging rear 05 winter's froſt ! Mir. 

Look, here s that evind; applauſe, that poor 
tranfitory pleaſure, for which I was diſhonoured. 
% | Scutb. 

Of ev'ry nation each i! iſtrious name 

Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame, 

Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain 

The song ſatisfꝛction of the brain. Pryd. Juv. 
4: Tempeſtuous; moleſted with wind. 

On this -074dy ſea of land the fiend 

Waii'd up d down. Ailton. 

It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the 
bottom, that troubles and defiles the water; and 


y—_ 


WIN 


when we ſee it evindy and duſty, the wind does not 
make but only raiſe duſt, 3 South, 
5. Puffy ; flatulent. 
In ſuch a windy colic, water is the beſt remedy 
after a ſurfeit of fruit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Wine. z. / [pin, Saxon; vinn, Dutch. ] 
1. The fermented juice of the grape. 
The vine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 
Do not fall in love with me; 
For I am falſer than vous made in wine. Shakeſp. 
The increaſe of the vineyards for the vine cel- 
lars. 
Be not amongſt evine-bibbers, amongf riotous 


eaters. Proverbs. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the 
wine fat. Tſaiab. 


They took old ſacks upon their aſles, and ewine- | 


bottles old and rent, and bound up. FJoſ. ix. 4. 


Where the vine-preſs is hard wrought, it yields | 
a harſh vine that taſtes of the grape - ſtone. Bacon. |. 


His troops on my ſtrong youth like torrents ruſht ; 
As in a ⁊oine- preſs Judah's daughter cruſht. Sandys. 
With large evine-utterings pour'd, and ſacred 
feaſt. | 
Shall I, to pleaſe another evine-ſprung mind, 
Loſe all mine own ? God hath giv'n me a meaſure 
Short of his canne and body: muſt I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleaſure ? 
Herbert. 
The firſtlings of the flock are doom'd to die; 
Rich fragrant vines the cheering bowl ſupply. Pope. 
If the hogſhead falls ſhort, the evine-cooper had 
not filled it in proper time. 
| Swifts Directions to the Butler. 


dd 


tation, called by the general name of 
_ evines, have quite different qualities from 

the plant ; for no fruit, taken crude, 

has the intoxicating quality of av7ze. 


Arbuthnot. 


WING. . /. [gehping, Saxon; wwinge, 
Daniſh.] 
1. The limb of a bird by which it flies. 
As Venus' bird, the white ſwift lovely dove, 
Doth on her evings her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, 


Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. Sidney. | 


Ignorance is the curſe of God, 
Knowledge the <ving wherewith we fly to heaven. 
Shakeſpeare. 
An eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, ſpreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, and beareth them on her 
WINGS. : Deut. xxxli. 
| A fpleenleſs wind fo ſtretcht 
Her <vings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel. 


Chapman. | 


The prince of augurs, Helitherſes, roſe ; 
. Preſcient he view'd th' aerial tracts, and drew 
A ſure preſage from ev'ry wing that flew. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. A fan to winnow. 


Wing, cartnave, and buſhel, peck, ready at hand. | 


er. 
3. Flight; paſſage by the wing. 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wwing to th' rooky wood : 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 


While night's black agents to their prey do rouze. | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Thy affections hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy anceſtors. 


| 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


I have purſued her as love hath purſued me, on 
the wing of all occaſions, 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Mives of Windſor. 
While paſſion is upon the bing, and the man 
fully engaged in the proſecution of ſome unlawful 
object, no remedy or controul is to be expected 
from his reaſon. South, 
You are too young your power to underſtand ; 
Lovers take wing upon the leaſt command. Dryd. 
And ftraight, with inborn vigour, on the zbing, 
Like mounting larks, to the new morning ſing. 
h Dryden. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


f Chronicles. | 


Milton. 


Preparations of vegetables by fermen- ] 


WIN 


Then life is on the eving; then m 
When moſt ſhe ſeems waar FN a - ” inks 
| Smith's Phædra and Hippolitus 
The motive or incitement of fli \ 
[4+ 54 of flight. 
Fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary ; 
Then fiery expedition be my ing, 
Jove's Mercury, and oy 43 a king, 
: hakeſpeare's Richard III. 
5. The fide bodies of an army, 
The footmen were Germans, to whom were 
joined as wings — wn nee of Ttalians, 
Cnolles' s Hiſtory of the J. 
The left ⁊oing put to alen, bg 
The chiefs o'erborn, ne ruſhes. on the right, Dryd., 
6. Any ſide- piece. 

The plough proper for Riff clays is long, large, 
and broad, with a deep head and a ſquare earth- 
board, the coulter long and very little bending, with 
a very large wving. Mortimer. 

To WIN OG. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To furniſh with wings; to enable to fly, 
E The ſpeed of gods | 
Time counts not, though with ſwifteſt minutes 
wing'd. Milten. 

Who knows but he, whoſe hand the lightning 

forms, 5 
Who heaves old ocean, and who evirgs the ſtorms, 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cæſar's mind, : 
Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind? 


; Pipe, 
2. To ſupply with fide bodies, ; 
We ourſelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either ſide 
Shall be well zoinged with our chiefeſt horte, 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


0 


To WING. v. u. 
1. To tranſport by flight. 


I, an old turtle, 

Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough, and there 

My mate, that's never to be found again, 

Lament till I am loſt, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Jale. 

2. To exert the power of flying. 

. Warm'd with more particles of heav'nly flame, 
He wing'd his upward flight, and ſoar'd to fame; 
The reſt remain'd below, a crowd without a names. 

Dryden, 
Struck. with the horrour of the ſight, | 
She turns her head, and wings her flight. Pricr. 
From the Meotis to the northern ſea, 
The goddeſs <vings her deſp'rate way. 
WI x OFD. ad. | from wing.] 
1. Furniſhed with wings; flying. 
And ſhall grace not find means, that finds her 


—— 
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*, 


Pricr, 


wa 
The ſpeedicft of thy winged meiſengers, 
To vilit all thy creatures? Milton's Parudiſe Ls! 
We can fear no force 
But vinged troops, or Pegaſean horſe, 
The winged hon 's not ſo fierce in fight, _ 
As Lib'ri's hand preſents him to our fight. Ja, 
The cockney is ſurpriſed at many actions of th 
quadruped and ⁊oinged animals in the fields. Valet. 
2. Swift; rapid. | 
: Now we bear the king : 
Tow'rd Calais: grant him there, and there being 
ſeen,. 

Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the ſea. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Hie, good Sir Michael, bear this ſealed brief 

With <viaged haſte to the lord marſhal. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
'W1NnGEDPEA”, 1. J. [ ochrus, Latin. ] Fro 
plant. Miller. 
WrxcSHELL. . . | wing and ſhell. } 
The ſhell that covers the wing of inſects. 
The long-ſhelled goat-chaffer is above an inch 
long, and the 2vingſhells of themſelves an inch, and 
half an inch broad; ſo deep as to come down be- 
lo the belly on both ſides. Grows 
Wrnxey. adj, [ from wing. ] Having 


J. 7 a 12 0 


\ 


wings; reſembling wings. The; 


. "WAR; - 


ing together out, and ſwiftly bear 
„ clouds and . — air; 
With wizgy ſpeed outſtrip the eaſtern wind, 
Ard leave the breezes of the morn behind. Addiſ. 
T, WINK. v, z. [pinexan, Saxon; <vinc- 
ken, Dutch. ] | | 
1. To ſhut the eyes. 


N 
Let *s ſee thine eyes; wink now, now open them: 


opinion yet thou ſee'ſt not well, 
mY. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
They're fairies ; he that ſpeaks to them ſhall die : 
II ab and couch; no man their ſports muſt eye. 
N Shakeſpeære. 
| His falſe cunning 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, . 
And grew a twenty years removed thing, 
While one would evink. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
He, with great imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his pow'rs to death, 
And, <vinking, leap'd into deſtruction. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
In deſpite of all this, he runs fooliſhly into 
his fin and ruin, merely becauſe he inks hard, 
and ruſhes violently like a horſe into the battle. 


Taylor. 


The Scripture repreſents wicked men as without 
underſtanding ; not that they are deſtitute of the 
natural faculty; they are not blind, but they vink, 

| Tillotſon. 

If any about them ſhould make them think 
there is any difference between being in the dark 
and coinking, get it out of their minds. Locke. 


2. To hint, or direct, by the motion of 
the eyelids. 


You ſaw my maſter wirk and laugh upon you. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Send him a ſpoon when he wants a knife: ink 
at the footman to leave him without a plate. Sit. 
3. To cloſe, and exclude the light. 
While Hermes pip'd and ſung, and told his tale, 
The keeper's <vinking eyes began to fail, 
And drowſy ſlumber on the lids to creep, 
Till all the watchman was at length aſſeep. Dryd. 
When you ſhoot, and ſhut one eye, | 
You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t' other friendly aid, 
Or zink, as coward and afraid. Prior. 


3. To connive; to ſeem not to ſee; to 


tolerate. 

They be better content with one that will vin} 
at their faults, than with him that will reprove 
them. Whitgifte. 

I, for wvinking at your diſcords too, 

Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. ö 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet 

Let not night ſee my black and deep deſires; 
The eye wink at the hand! 

The king gave him great gifts, and winked at 
the great ſpoil of Boſworth- field, which came al- 
moſt wholly to this man's hands. 


Let us not write at a looſe rambling rate, 
In hope the world will wink at all our faults, 


Roſcommon. | 


Obſtinacy cannot be vinked at, but muſt be ſub- 
dued. Locke. 
Cato is ſtern, and awful as a god: 
He knows not how to 2vink at human frailty, 
Or pardon weakneſs that he never felt. 


- 5. To be din. 
The ſullen tyrant ſlept not all the night, 
But lonely walking by a winking light, 
Sobb'd, wept, and groan'd, and beat his wither'd 
breaſt, Dryden. 
Wink. z. .. [from the verb.] 
1. Act of cloſing the eye. 
You doing thus, 
To the perpetual wink for ay might put 
This ancient moral. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
At every wink of an eye ſome new grace will be 
bern. Shakeſpeare, 
Since I receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, 


I haze not ſlept one wia. Sbalkeſp. Cymbeline. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


Bacon's Henry VII. | 


Addiſon's Cato. 


WIN 

| The beams ſo reverend and ftrong, 

Doſt thou not think 

I could eclipſe and cloud them with-a wink, 

But that I would not loſe her ſight ſo long? Donne. 
It raged fo all night, that 1 could not ſleep a 

| Winks f Temple. 

Not write! but then I think; 

And fer my ſoul I cannot ſleep a wink. Pope. 

2. A hint given by motion of the eye. 
Fer vink each bold attempt forbids. Sidney. 

T) he ſtockjobber thus from *Change- alley goes down, 

And tips you the freeman a wink z 


Let me have but your vote to ſerve for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink, Sevift. 
Wr'xXxER. 2. J. [from wink.] One who 
winks. : 

A ſet of nodders, winkers, and whiſperers, whoſe 
buſineſs is to ſtrangle all others offspring of wit in 
their birth. Pope. 

WYUNKI1NGLY. adv. from winking.] With 
the eye almoſt cloſed. 

If one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it evir4- 
ingly, as thoſe do that are purblind; but if any 
thing that is black, he looketh upon it with a broad 
and full eye. Peacham on Drawing. 

WINNER. 2. J. [from win.) One who 


wins. Of 
A gameſter, having loft all, borroweth of his 


* 


which he ſetting unto him again, ſhortly winneth 
all from the winners Spenſer. 
Go together, 
You precious Tvinners all; your exnltation 
Partake to every one. Shakejpe Winter's Tale. 
Beſhrew the winners, for they play'd me ſalſe. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
Whether the ⁊oinner laughs or no, the loter will 
complain ; and rather than quarrel with his own 
ſkill, will do it at the dice. 
WINNING. participial adj, 
Attractive; charming. 
I Yet leſs fair, 
Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 
Than that ſmooth watery image. Milt. Par. Left. 
On her, as queen, 
A pomp of vinning graces waited till ; 
And from about her ſhot darts of defire 
Into all eyes, to wiſh her ſtill in ſight. | 
Milton's Paradife Lt. 


[ from an.] 


Cato's ſoul 
Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 
While vinning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. Addiſon. 
WINNING. 2. . [from c.] The ſum 


Won. 

A ſimile in one of Congreve's prologues com- 
pares a writer to a buttering gameſter, that ſtakes 
all his wvinnings upon every caſt; ſo that if he loſes 
the laſt throw, he is ſure to be undone, 

f Addiſon's Freebolder. 
To WIN NOW. w. à. | pmojuan, Saxon; 
Wan, ,, 
1. To ſeparate by means of the wind; 
to part the grain from the chaff. 
Were our royal faith martyrs in love, 

We ſhall be wvinrow'd with fo rough a wind, 
That even our corn ſhall ieem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

In the fun your golden grain diſplay, 
And thraſh it out and winnow it by day. | 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To fan; to beat as with wings. 

Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 

Wirnnows the buxom air. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


3. To lift; to examine. 
Winn: well this thought, and you ſhall find 
"Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind, Dryd. 
4. To ſeparate ; to part. 
Bitcer torture ſhall 


Vinnoꝛo the truth from fal ſehood. Sh. Cymbeline. 
| 2 
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next fellow -gameſter ſomewhat to maintain play; 


* 


Temple. | 


WIN | 


To Wi'NNOW, v. 2. 
chaff. 


Vinnou not with every wind, and go not into 
every way. 77 FEcclus. v. 9. 
WIN NOW RR. 2. J. from winneow.] He 
who winnows. : 
WINTER. u. /. [pinden, Saxon; win- 
ter, Daniſh, German, and Dutch. ] The 
cold ſeaſon of the year. 

Though he were already ſtept into the winter 
of his age, he found himſelf warm in thoſe deſires, 
which were in his ſon far more excuſable. Sidney. 

After ſummer evermore ſucceeds 
The barren vinter with his nipping cold. ; 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VT. 

A woman's ſtory at a wizter's fire. Shake Mach. 

He hath bought a pair of caft lips of Diana: a 
nun of winter's ſiſterhood kiſſes not more religi- 
oully ; the very ice of chaſtity is in them. 

Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

The two beneath the diftant poles complain 
Of endleſs evinter and perpetual rain. Drydens 

Lieſt thou aſlcep beneath thoſe hills of ſnow ? 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 
And <vinter from thy furry mantle ſhake, 

Suppoſe our poet was your foe before, 
Yet now the bus'neſs of the field is o'er : 
"Tis time to let your civil wars alone, 
When troops are into wwinter-quarters gone. Dryd. 

He that makes no reflections on what he reads, 
only loads his mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit in 
wvinter-nights for the entertainment of others. 

Locke. 

Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious elime, 
The fields are florid with unfading prime. - Popes 

To define winter, I confider firſt wherein it a- 
grees with ſummer, ſpring, autumn, and I find they 
are all ſeaſons of the year; therefore a ſeaſon of 
the year is a genus: then I obſerve wherein it 
differs from theſe, and that is in the ſhortneſs of 
the days; therefore this may be called its ſpecial 
nature, or difference: then, by joining theſe to- 
gether, I make a definition, 
of the year wherein the days are ſhorteſt, 

Watts's Logicks 


Dryd. 


To WINTER. v. . [from the noun.] To- 


paſs the winter. : 

The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, and all 

the beaſts of the earth ſhall <vinter upon them. 
| Za. xvlil. 6. 
Becauſe the haven was not commodious to <vin- 

ter in, the more part adviſed to depart. ; 
. Ads, xxvii. 12. 
To WINTER. v. a. To feed or manage 


in the winter. 

The cattle generally ſold for ſlaughter within, 
or exportation abroad, had never been handled or 
wintered at hand- meat. Temple. 

Voung lean cattle may by their growth pay for 
their wintering, and fo be ready to fat next ſum- 
mer. Mortimer. 

Wix TER is often uſed in compoſition. 

The king fat in the <vinter-houte, and there 
was a fire burning before him. Jer. xxxvi. 22. 

If in November and December they fallow, *tis 
called a evinter-fallowing. Mortimer. 

Shred it very ſmall with thyme, ſweet marjo- 
ram, and a little «<vinter-ſavoury. Walron's Angler. 


Wi xXTERBEATEN. adj. [winter and beat. ] 
Haraſſed by ſevere weather. 

He compareth his careful caſe to the ſad ſeaſon 
of the year, to the froity ground, to the frozen 
trees, and to his own <vinterbeaten flock, Spenſer. 

WINTER CHERRY. 2, / [ altekenge.] A 
plant. The fruit is about the bigneſs. 
of a cherry, and incloſed in the cup of 
the flower, which ſwells over it in form 
of a bladder. Miller. 

WINTERCI'TRON. 2. /. A fort of pear. 

WY NTERGREEN, z. /. [ yrelæ, Lat.] A 
plant. Hillen. 

Wi NTERLY, 


To part corn from 


Winter is that jeaſon 
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Wi'xTERLY. adj. {winter and lite.] 


Such as is ſuitable to winter ; of a win- 
try kind. 
If 't be ſummer news, 
Smile to 't before; if <vintcrly, thou need'ſt 
But keep that count'nance ſtill. Shak, Cymbeline. 
WIN TRY. adj. from winter.) Brumal; 
hyemal; ſuitable to winter. 
Ie faw the Trojan fleet diſpers'd, diſtreſs'd, 
By ttormy winds and wwintry heaven oppreſs'd. 
| Dryden. 
Wi'x v. adj. from wine.) Having the 
taſte or qualities of wine. 
Set cucumbers among mutſkmelons, and ſee 
whether the melons will not be more viry, and 
better taſted. | Bacon. 
To WIPE. v. a. [pipan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cleauſe by rubbing with ſomething 

ſoft, 

Such a handkerchief, 
I'm ſure it was your wife's, did I to-day 
See Caſſio wipe his beard with. Shakc/f « Othelles 
She a gentle tcar let fall : 

From either eye, and au, them with her hair. 


Milton. 
Then with her veſt the wound ſhe qvipes and 
dries. | Denham. 


Z. To take away by terſion. 


Calumniate ſtoutly; for though we <vipe away 


with never {9 much care the dirt thrown at us, 
there will be left ſome ſulliage behind. 
Decay F Piety. 
3. To ſtrike off gently. ; 
Let me vipe off this honourable dew, 
That ſilveily doth progreſs on thy cheeks. Shakeſp. 
Some natural tears they dropp'd, but <vip'd them 
ſoon. Alilton's Paradiſe Lot. 
A young man, having ſuffered many tortures, 
eſcaped with life, and told his fellow Chriſtians, 
that the pain of them had þcen rendered tolcrable 
by the preſence of an angel, who ſtood by him and 
<vip:d off the tears and ſweit, Addifen. 


4. To clear away. 

; Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hach from my ſou} 
FWip'd the black ſcruples; reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

ſemungo.] To cheat; to defraud. 
The next bordering lords commonly encroach 
one upon another, as one is ſtronger, or lie ſtill in 
wait to zvipe them out of their lands. . 
Sper;er os Ireland. 


6. To WIr E out. To efface. 
This blot, that they object againſt your houſe, 
Shall be coi'd out in the next parliament. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
As thou lov'ſt me, Camillo, wife not cut the 
reſt of thy ſervices by leaving me now. 
Shakcjpeare's Winters Tale. 
Take one in whom decrepid old age has blotted 
out the memory of his paſt knowledge, and clearly 
=viped out the ideas his mind was formerly ſtored 
with, and ſtopped up all the paſſages for new ones 
to enter; or, if there be ſome of the inicts yet. 
left open, the impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived. 


Locke. 
Wir FE. v. / [from the verb.] 
s. Act of · cleanſing. 
2. A blow; a ſtroke; a jeer; a gybe; a 
ſarcaſm. 
To ſtateſmen would you give a <vipes 

You print it in Italick type : 

When letters are in vulgar ſhapes, 

*Tis ten to one the wit eſcapes 


But when in capitals expreſt, 
The dulleſt reader ſmokes the jeit. 


3. {wvanelilus.) A bird. Atnfworgh, 

WIrkR. . / [from wipe, ] An inftru- 
ment or perion by which any thing is 
wiped, 6 


. Sevift. 


Fry 


WIS 
The maids and their makes, 
At dancing and wakes, 
Had their napkins and poſies, | 
And the <vipers for their noſes. Ben Jonſon. 
WIRE. x. /. [virer, Fr. to draw round. 
Skinner] etal drawn into ſlender 


threads, 
Tane was the damſel ; and without remorſe 
The king condemn'd her, guiltleſs, to the fire : 
Her veil and mantle pluckt they off by force, 
And bound her tender arms in twiſted wire. 
| Fairfax. 
Thou ſhalt be whipt with wire, and itew'd in 
brine, 
Smarting in ling'ring pickle. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
The ſoldier, that man of iron, | 
Whom ribs of horror all environ, 
That 's ſtrong with @vire inſtead of veins, 
In whoſe cmbraces you 're in chains. 
. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
And the cherubick hoſt, in thouſand quires, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden vires. 
| Milton. 
Some roll a mighty ſtone, ſame laid along, 
And, bound with burning «<vires, on ſpokes of 
wheels are hung. Dryden s Aneid, 
To WIRE DRAW. v. g. [wire and draw.] 
1. To ſpin into wire. 
2. To draw out into length. 
| A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when 
ſmall, by its friction will naturally lengthen and 
eviredraw the ſides of the canal, according to the 
direction of its axis. Arbuthnet. 
3. To draw by art or violence. 
I have been wrongfully accuſed, and my ſenſe 
oiredragun into blaſphemy. Dryden. 
WrREDRAWER. . . [wire and draw.] 
One who ſpins wire. G 
Thoſe who have need of unmixed ſilver, as 
gilders and eviredrarvers, muſt, beſides an equal 
weight of filver mixed with other metals, give an 
overplus to reward the reſiner's ſkill, Locke. 
To Wis. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. avi/?; 
[ww//en, German; wy/er, Dutch.] To 
think; to imagine. Obſolete. 
Thus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ſtept 
Of them poor ſouls; and cutting reaſon's reins, 
Made them his own before they had it «viſt. Sidney. 
When Mammon ſaw his purpoſe miſt, 
Him to entrap unwares, another way he viſt. 
| | Spenſer. 
This book, adviſedly read, and diligently fol- 
lowed but one year at home, would do a young gen- 
tleman more good, Irie, than three years travel 
abroad. Ajcham”s Schoolmaſter. 
There be fools alive, Ibis, 
Silver'd o'er, and ſo was this. 
Marry with a king, 
A batchelor, a handſome ſtripling too, 
I zeis your grandam had a worſer match. 
Shakeſpcare's Richard III. 
When for more worlds the Macedonian cried, 
He ae not Thetys in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world reſerv'd for you, 
To make more great than that he did ſubdue. 


8 hakeſpeare. 


Waller. 
Wisbou. 2. /. pirdom, Saxon; wii/- 
dom, Daniſh.] 


1, Sapience; the power of judging right- 
ly; the knowledge of divine and human 


things. 

That which moveth Gol to work is goodneſs, 
and that which orde: eth his work is ⁊ogſdem, and 
that which perfecteth his work is power. Hecker. 

As from lenſes reaſon's work goth ſpring, 

So many reaſons underſtanding gain, 

And many underſtandings knowledge bring, 
And by much knowledge «viſdom we obtain. Davies. 

Wiſlim is that which makes men judge what 
are the beſt ends, and what the beſt means to attain 
them, and gives a man advantage of counſel ande 


W 1 S 


As ſcience is properly that knowle ' 
p lateth to the eſſences of things, fo ſs thei 
Operations. 7 rew's Cofnolinia, 
O ſacred ſolitude ! divine retreat! 5 
Choice of the prudent, envy of the great! 
By thy pure ſtream, or in the waving ſhade, 


We court fair wiſdom, that celeſtial maid, Y,:4 
9 i. 


2. Prudence; ſkill in affairs; judicior. 
conduct. ; 
Tis much he dares, 
And to that dauntleſs temper of his ming 
He hath a vi/d-# that doth guide his vdo 
To act in ſatety. 5 bakeſpeare's Mn: 1-4 
Wiſd:m and fortune combating together, 9 
If that the former dare but what it n 
No chanoe may ſhake it. Shak. Art, and Clrpatye, 
Wrse. di. [pip, Saxon; wits, Dutch aud 
Daniſh. ] 
1. Sapient ; judging rightly ; having much 
knowledge. | 
Heav'n is for thee too high; be lowly 257. 
17.17 
All the writings of the ancient Gott ane 


compoſed in verſe, Which were called runes, 04 


viiſes, and from thence the term of Wiſe Carnes 
| Temple, 


eh 12 


Since the floods demand 
For their deſcent a prone and ſinking land, 
Does not this due declivity declare 
A wiſe director's providential care? Blacknre, 

The 2viſeſt and beſt men, in all ages, have lives 
up to the religion of their country, when thev ſar 
nothing in it oppoſite to morality, Adiſ.r, 

2. Judicious; prudent; practically know. 
Ing. | | 
There were ten virgins ; five of them were 207%, 
and five were fooliſh. Matthnv, 

I would have you viſe unto that which is good, 
and ſimple concerning evil. Rom. XVie 19. 

The young and gay declining, Alma flies 
At nobler game, the mighty and the «vjje : 
By nature more an eagle than a dove, 

She impiouſly prefers the world to love. 
3. Skilful; dexterous. 

Speak unto all that are zoiſe-hearted, whom I 
have filled with the ſpirit of wiſdom, that they may 
make Aaron's garments. Exod. xx viii. 3. 

Do we count him a eviſe man, who is 2% in 
any thing but his own proper profeſſion and en 
pioyment, and evije for every body but 2 oh 

illet ir. 

They are 2vi/e to do evil, but to do good they 
have no knowlcdge. | Cle IV. 42. 

4. Skilled in hidden arts: a ſenſe ſome- 


what 1ronical. 

There was an old fat woman even now with 
me. Pray, was t not the <viſe woman of Brain- 
ford ? | Shakeſpearce 

5. Grave; becoming a w?/e man. 
| One eminent in wwije deport ſpake much. A1. 

It muſt be a <viſc Being that is the caule af thoſa 

wiſe effects. 6 Wiltini 


— 


Hurg. a 


| WISE. 2. F ſpire, Saxon; wy/z, Dutch; 


aveiſe, German; gu/e, Fr. gui/a, Ita- 
lian.) Manner; way of being or act- 
ing. This word, in the modern dialcct 
is often corrupted into ways, 5 
This ſong ſhe ſings in moſt commanding tele; 
Come, thepherd's boy, let now thy heart be bow d 
To make itfelf to ray leaſt look a ſlaves Sine)» 
Fre we farther paſs, I will deviſe ; _ 
A paſſport for us both, in fitteſt viſe. Sener. 
On this wiſe ye ſhall bleſs lirael. NG. vi. 23. 
The lovers ſtanding in this doletul 2% | 
A warrior bold approached, Faicfux. 
With foam upon thy lips, and ſparklipgezes, 
Thou ſayſt and daſt in tuch outrageous 20%, 
That mad Oreſtes, if he ſaw the ihow, | 
Would ſwear thou wert the madder of the _ : 
: ad. 
ſtrange that ſuch a one thauld 


"Tis in no wiſe | th. 
blindly ſhuBiod. Wear 


believe that things Were 


direction. Temple. | 
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3. To imprecate. 
It heavens have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
' Exceeding thoſe that I can viſh upon thee z 
O let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation. 


+: Tout. + 
Digby ſhould find the beſt way to make An- 


Wis 


„ gAcRkE. 2. fo [It was anciently writ- 
a auiſeſeggers as the Dutch wiſeggher, 


ſoothſayer.] 1 | 
! * wiſe — ſententious man. Obſolete. 


A fool; a dunce. 
Why, ſays a viſeacre that ſat by him, were I 
a; the king of France, I would ſcorn to take part 
with footmen. 5 Add ſon. 
W1'SELY-. ady. ¶ from %.] Judiciouſſy; 
prudently. 
If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
Ot miſery, ſo thinking to evade o* 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 
Hath aoiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire. 
Milten's Paradiſe Loſt. 
He fits like diſcontented Damocles, 
hen by the ſportive tyrant wiſely ſhown 
The dangerous pleaſure of a flatter'd throne. 
Dryden. 
Admitting their principles to be true, they act 
evijely 2 they keep their end, evil as it is, ſteadily 
: Rogers. 


2. 


in view. 

als The doctors, tender of their fame, 
Wicly on me lay all the blame: 
We muſt confeſs his caſe was nice, 
But he would never take advice. Swift. 


Wr'szxXESS. z. . [from ab. Wiſdom ; 
ſapience. Obſolete. 
No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his 
pithineſs in uttering, his paſtoral rudeneſs, and his 
moral aviſeneſs. Spenſer. 


7; WISH. v. 1. [piycian, Saxon. ] 
1. To have ſtrong deſire; to long. 
The ſun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 
fainted, and <viſhed in himſelf to die. Jonab, iv. 8. 
Ir all the year were playing holidays, 
To ſport would be as tedious as to work; 
Put when they ſeldom come, they ah d- for come, 
Shakeſpeare. 
They have more than heart could vj/h. 
| - * Pſalm Ixxili. 7. 
Eve 


With lowlineſs majeſtick from her ſeat, 
And grace, that won who ſaw to ib her ſtay, 
Roſe, and went forth. Milton. 
There are ſhips prepar'd by my command, 
That ſhall convey you to the vw d- for port. 
8 Addiſon's Cato. 
That Noah or Janus underſtood navigation, 
may be very well ſupported by his image found 


- upon the firſt Roman coins. One fide was ſtampt 


with a Janus bifrons, and the other with a roſtrum, 
or prow of a ſhip. This is as good an argument 
as an antiquary could <vi/Þ for. Arbuthnot on Ceins. 
And much he 20% d, but durſt not aſk to part. 

: Parnel, 

2, To be diſpoſed or inclined. 

Thoſe potentates, who do not <viſþ well to his 
affairs, have ſhewn reſpect to his perſonal cha- 
racter. Addiſon. 


2, It has a ſlight ſignification of hope or 
tear, | | 
ib it may not prove ſome ominous foretoken 
of misfortune, to have met with ſuch a miſer as I 
am. | Sidney. 
To WISE. v. a. | 
1. To defire ; to long for. 
He was fain to pull him out by the heels, and 
ſhew him the beaſt as dead as he could 2%, it. 
Sidney. 
2. To recommend by wiſhing. 
Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
would not <vifh them to a fairer death. 
Shekeſpeare's Macbeth. 


&bakeſpeare's Richard III. 


3. Deſire expreſſed. 


WIT 
trim eommunicate the affair to lum, and to 201%, 
his aſſiſtance, Clarendon. 
Wis f. #, /. [from the verb.] 
1. Longing deſire. 
| To his 20%, 
Beyond his hope, Eve ſeparate he ſpiess Milton. 
A. eviſh is properly the deſire of a man ſitting or 
lying ſtill; but an act of the will, is a man of 
buſineſs vigorouſly going about his work. 


; | South's Sermons. 
2. Thing deſired. 
What next I bring ſhall pleaſe thee; be aſſur'd, 
Thy likeneſs, thy fit help, thy other ſelf, 
Thy wiſh, exactly to thy heart's deſire. 
Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 


Shame come to Romeo ! 
—Bliſter'd be thy tongue 


I admire your whig principles of reſiſtance in 
the ſpirit of the Barcelonians: I join in your 20 
for them. | Pope. 
WrsHeDLY. adv. [from wwifhed.] Ac- 
cording to deſire. Not uſed. 
What could have happened unto him more 
2viſhealy, than with his great honour to keep the 
town ſtill, | Knolles. 
Wi's HER. 2. %. [from wiſh] 
I. One who longs. | 
2. One who expreſſes wiſhes. 
Wiſhers and woulders are never good houſe- 
holders. Proverb. 
With half that wiſh the 20% per's eyes be preſs'd. 
» Shakeſpeare. 
W1I'SHFUL, adj. [from wiſh and full.] 
1. Longing ; ſhowing deſire. 
From Scotland am I ſtol'n, ev'n of pure love, 
To greet mine own land with my ei/þ/u1 fight. 
25 | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Deſirable ; exciting withes. 
Nor could I ſee a ſoile, where e*er I came, 
More ſweete and viſhful!. | Chapman. 
WrsHFULLY. adv. | from wi/hful.] Ear- 
neſtly ; with longing. . 
Wi'sKET, 2. /. A baſket. Ainſworth. 


| W1iseP. u. J. [wi/þ, Swed. and old Dutch. ] 


A ſmall bundle, as of hay or ſtraw. 
A <viſp of ſtraw for a ballad. Shakeſpeare. 
A gentleman would faſt five days, without meat, 
bread, or drink; but the ſame uſed to have conti- 
nually a great vip of herbs that he ſmelled on; 
and amongſt thoſe fome eſculent herb of ftrong 
ſcent, as onions. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 
In a ſmall baiket, on a wviſp of hay. Dryden. 
WIS r. pret. and part. of is. 
WI'STFUL. adj. | 
1. Attentive ; earneſt ; full of thought. 
Why, Grubbinel, doſt thou ſo ⁊oiſtful ſeem ? 
There 's ſorrow in thy look. Gay's Paſterals. 
2, It is uſed by Swift, as it ſeems, for 
bfu; though it may mean earne/, 
Sag“. 
Lifting up one of my ſaſhes, I caſt many a 
20% ful melancholy look towards the ſea. Swift. 
WI'sTFULLY. adv. | from wiftful.] At- 
tentively ; earneſtly. 
With that he fell again to pry 
Through perſpective more 2viifully, Hudibras. 
Wr'sTLY. adv. from is.] Attentive- 
; „ --:- 
Speaking it, he zi look'd on me; 
As Who ſhall ſay, I would thou wert the man. 
a Shakeſpeare. 


To Wit. v. z. [piean, Saxon.] To know. 
This word is now only uſed in the 


phraſe zo cot, that is to ſay. 


ſhire, whvic vitice it is to walk up and down his 
 bailiwicss 


For ſuch a ⁊ ! Shabeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


There is 43 icer, to wit, the ſheriff of the 


Spe uſers | 


WII 
Vet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs ſtay fg 
numb 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, 
Swift-winged with deſire to get a grave; 
As wvitting I no other comfort have. | 
: Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

WIT. 3. / [ygepr, Saxon; from pican, 

to know.] 

1. The powers of the mind; the mental 
faculties; the intellects. This is the 
original ſigniſication. 

Who would let his ⁊wit to ſo fooliſh a bird? 


Shakeſpeare 


The King your father was reputed for 
A prince molt prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch'd soit and judgment. 
, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIH. 
Will puts in practice what the wit deviſeth; 
Will ever acts, and'<vi: contemplates ſtill; 
And as from evit the power of wiſdom riſech, 
All other virtues daughters are of will. 
Will is the prince, and viz the counſellor 
Which doth for common good in council fit 5 - 
And when «vit is reſolv'd, will lends her power 
To execute what is advis'd by ait. Davies. 
For evit and pow'r their laſt endeavours bend 
T' outſhine each other. Dryden. 
2. Imagination; quickneſs of fancy. 
They never meet, but there 's a ſkirmiſh of <v/z 
between them.—Alas, in our laſt conflict, four of 
his five <vits went halting off, and now is the 
whole man govern'd by one. Shakejpeares 
Lewd, ſhallow, hair-brained huſfs make athe- 


iſm, and contempt of religion, the only badge and 


character of ⁊vit. South. 
And though a tun in thy large bulk be writ, - 
Yet thou art but a kilderkin of 9vit. Dryden. 
Wit lying moſt in the aſſemblage of ideas, and 
putting thoſe together with quickneſs and variety, 
wherein can be tound any reſemblance or coa- 
gruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures in 
the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, lies in ſe- 
parating caretully one from another ideas wherein 
can be found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid 


being miſled by fimilitude. Leckes 


Could any but a knowing prudent cauſe 
Begin ſuch motions, and aflizn ſuch laws ? 
If the great mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton «vi? the ſyſtem blame? 
- Blackmore. 
3. Sentiments produced by quickneſs of 
fancy, or by genius ; the effect of wit. 
All forts of men take a pleaſure to gird at me. 
The brain of this fooliſh compounded clay, man, 
is not able to invent any thing that tends more co 
laughter than what I invent, and is invented, on 
me. I am not only witty in my ſelf, but the cauſe 
that ⁊vit is in other men. Shakeſpeares 
His works become the frippery of wit. 
Ben Fenſen. 
The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard of 
their zbit, when they fubdued the world. Spratt. 


The definition of viz is only this, that it is a, 


propriety of thoughts and words; or, in other 
terms, thoughts and words elegantly adapted tg 
the ſubject. | Drydens 

Let a lord once but own the happy lines, 

How the vir brightens, and the ſty le refines! Popes 
4. A man of fancy. | 
Intemperate 4vizs will ſpare neither friend nor- 
foe, and make themſelves the common enemies of 
mankind, L' Ejtranges 

A. poet, being too witty himſelf, could draw no- 
thing but woirs in a comedy : even his fools were 
intected with the difeaſe of their author. Dryden. 

To tell them would a hundred tongues require; 
Or one vain wi: s, that might a hundred tire. 

% Popes 
5. A man of genius. 

Hence *tis, a soit, the greateſt word of fame, 
Grows fuck a common name; | 
And wits by our creation they become, 
Juit io as titular biſhops made at Rome: 

Tis not a rule, 'tis not a jeſt 

AJmir'd with laughter at a feaſt, 
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WIT 


Nor florid talk, which can that title gain; 
The proofs of wit for ever muſt remain. Cowley. 

Searching <vits, of more mechanick parts, 
Who grac'd their age with new-invented arts; 
Thoſe who to worth their bounty did extend, 
And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend. 
Dryden. 

How vain that ſecond life-in others breath, 
Th' eſtate which evits inherit after death 
Eaſe, health, and life for this they muſt reſign ; 
Unfure the tenure, but how valt the fine! 

The great man's curſe without the gain endure 
Be envy'd, wretched ; and be flatter'd, poor. Pope. 
Nought but a genius can a genius fit; 
A uit herſelt, Amelia weds a wit. 
6. Senſe ; judgment. 
Strong was their plot, 
Their practice clole, their faith ſuſpected not; 
Their ftates far off, and they of wary ⁊bit. Danicl. 
Come, leave the loathed ſtage, 
And this more loathſome age; 

Where pride and impudence, in faction knit, 

Uſurp the chair of vit. Ben Fonſon. 

Though his youthful blood be fir'd with wine, 

He wants not wit the danger to decline. Dryden. 
7. Faculty of the mind. 

If our evits run the wildgooſe-chace, I have 
done; for thou haſt more of the wildgcoſe in one 
of thy-wizs, than I have in my whole five, - 

Shakeſpeare's RemeFand Juliet. 

8. [In the plural.] Soundneſs of under- 
ſtanding; antelle& not crazed ; found 
mind. 


Young. 


I had a ſon, | 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he ſought my life: 
The grief hath craz d my vits. Shak. King Lear. 
Are his its ſafe? is he not light of brain? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating; he 
riſeth early, and his evirs are with him: but the 
pain of watching, and choler, and pangs of the 


belly, are with an unſatiable man. | 


Ecclus. xxxi. 20. 

No man in his evits can make any doubt, whe- 
ther there be ſuch things as motion, and ſenſation, 
and continuity of bodies. Wilkins. 

Wickedneis is voluntary frenzy, and every ſin- 
ner does more extravagant things than any man 
that is crazed, and out of his evits, only that he 
knows better what he does. Tillotſon. 

No man in his 2ozts can ſeriouſly think that his 
own ſoul hath exiſted from all eternity. Bentley. 

9. Contrivance ; ſtratagem; power of ex- 
pedients; invention ; ingenuity. 

How can it chuſe but bring the ſimple to their 
Tvits end? how can it chuſe but vex and amaze 
them ? a Hooker. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of 
Brainford ; but that my admirable dexterity of ait, 
counterfeiting the action of an old woman, deli- 
vered me. Shakeſpeare. 

Sleights from his evi and ſubtlety proceed. 

Milton. 

The neighbourhood were at their <vits end, to 

conſider what would be the iſſue. L'Eſtrange. 
WrYrrTCRAFT. z. J. [wit and craft,] Con- 
trivance; invention. Obſolete. 

He was no body that could not hammer out of 
his name an invention by this <vitcraft, and picture 
it accordingly. Camaen's Remains. 

Wr'TCRACKER. 2. / [wit and cracker.] 
A joker; one who breaks a jeſt, | 

A college of evitcra-kers cannot fl ut me out of 
my humour; doſt thou think I care for a ſatire 
or an epigram ? Shakeſpeare. 

WrTwormM. z. / [wit and worm.] One 
that feeds on wit; a canker of wit. 

Thus to come forth ſo ſuddenly a qvitwwerme 


Ben Jonſon. 
WITCH. 2. / [picce, Saxon.] 
1. A woman given to unlawful arts. 


Wiſe judges have preſcribed, that men may not 


raſhly believe the confeſſions of evitches, nor the 
evidence againſt them. For the witches themſelves 


WIT 


are imaginatlve; and people are credulous, and 
ready to impute accidents to witchcraft, Bacon. 

View the ruder witch, the conjurer by root, 
and has ſhe not ſtore of ignorance, and zeal of mi- 
ſchief ? Holyday. 

The night-hag comes to dance 

With Lapland evitches, while the lab'ring moon 
Eclipſes at their charms. | Milton. 

When I conſider whether there are ſuch perſons 
as <vitches, my mind is divided: I believe in gene- 
ral that there is ſuch a thing as witchcraft, but 
can give no credit to any particular inſtance of it. 

i Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. [from pic, Saxon.] A winding ſinuous 
bank. 5 
Leave me thoſe hills where harbrough nis to ſee; 
Nor holy buth, nor briar, nor winding witch. 
| Spenſer. 
To Wircn. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bewitch ; to enchant. | 

Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms, 

And honour's ſuit, my vowed days do ſpend, 

Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleaſing charms, 
With which weak men thou <vitchet, to attend. 

Spenſer. 

'Tis now the very itching time of night, 
When church-yards yawn. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

I'll wvitch ſweet ladies with my words and looks. 

8 Shakeſpeare. 
W1i'TCHCRAPT. z. , [witch and craft. ] 
1. The practices of witches. 8 

People are eredulous, and ready to impute acci- 

dents and natural operations to vitchcraft. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Power more than natural. 

Urania name, whoſe force he knew ſo well, 

He quickly knew what vitchcraft gave the blow. 
| Sidney. 

Have not ſome of learning and gravity thought 
themſelves wiſe, in thinking ⁊vitchcraft rather a 
miſtake than a crime? Holyday, | 

If you cannot | 

Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on bim, for he hath a vitchcraft 

Over the king in 's tongue. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
What ſubtile evitchcraft man conſtrains 

To change his pleaſure into pains? Denham. 

Wi'TCHERY. 2. , [from witch. ] En- 

chantment. 

Another kind of petty evirchery, if it be not 
altogether deceit, they call charming of beaſts and 
birds, Raleigh. 

Great Comus ! 
Deep ſkill'd in all his mother's <vitcheries. Milton. | 
To WIT E. wv. a. [prean, Sax. ] To blame; | 
to reproach. : 
The palmer 'gan moſt bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being looſe and light; 

Which not abiding, but more ſcornfully 

Scoffing at him, that did her juſtly 4vitez 


She turn'd her boat about. Spenſer, 
Wire. 2. , [from the verb.] Blame; 
reproach. | Spenſer. 


WII H. prepoſit. [piS, Saxon. ] 
1. By : noting the cauſe. 


Truth, tir'd <vith iteration, 
Shak. 


As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. 
With thy powerful blaſt, 
Heat apace, and cool as faſt, Carew. 


They adhered to John, their deprived biſhop ; 
and could not be charmed <vich the ſaintſhip of any 
ſecond biſhop, during his life. Leſley. 

With ev'ry ſtab her bleeding heart was torn, 
With wounds much harder to be ſeen than born.“ 
Rowe. 
2. Noting the means. i 


Rude and unpoli ſhed are all operations of the ſoul | | 


in their beginnings, before they are cultivated quit 
art and ſtudy. | Dryden. 
3. Noting the inſtrument. 
Boreas through the lazy vapour flies, 
And ſweeps, With healthy wings, the rank polluted 
ſxicss 


Rave | 


By perflations with large bell . 
motion to the air. = IM — Br 
4. On the fide of; for: noting confede. 
racy or favour. 
Fear not, for I am with thee, © 
5. In oppoſition to; in 
conteſt. | 


G ercf, . 
competition or 


I do conteſt 
As hotly and as ares with thy love, 
As ever *gainſt thy valour. Shakeſb, Cor: 
He thall lye evicth any friar in ooo Grialenur 
, ; Dryder's Spaniſh Friar, 
6. Noting compariſon, 
Can blazing carbuncles evi:h her compare ? 
5 a * a 8 it) 
7. In ſociety : noting connection. ” 
God gave man a ſoul that ſhould } 
although the body be deſtroyed ; an 
were good ſhould be with him. Stilling 2, 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou *rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſing fellow: : 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and lpleen about 
thee, 
There is no living <vith thee, nor without thes, 


Tat, 


ive for ever, 
d thoſe Why 


8. In company of. 
At the inſtant that your meſſenger cam 
loving viſitation was with me a young doctor 
Rome. 


e, in 

from 

; Shakeſpeare, 

9. In appendage : noting conſequence o 
COncomitance. 

Men might know the perſons who had a ri 

to regal power, and ⁊vithᷣ it to their obedience. 


Lich. 


1 
git 


10. In mutual dealing. 4 
I will buy <vizh you, tell zvitb you, talk 6p 
you, walk evith you, and ſo following; but 1 wi!! 
not eat zv you, drink with you, nor pray «yi: 
you. ;  Shateffeare, 
11. Noting confidence: as, I zu}? you with 
all my ſecrets ; or, I truſt all my ſecret; 
with yon. 
12. In partnerſhip, | 
Though Jove himſelf no leſs content would he, 
To part his throne and ſhare his heaven 2057 the:, 
Pepe, 
13. Noting connection. ö 
Pity your own, or pity our eſtate, 
Nor twiſt our fortunes with your ſinking fate. 
| Drydir. 
14. Immediately after. : 
With that ſhe told me, that, though ſhe {ps 
of her father Cremes, ſhe would hide no tan 
from me. f 
With that, he crawled out of his neſt, 
Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs, 
| Fairy Quiet 
In falling, both an equal fortune tried; 
Would fortune for my fall ſo well provide! 
With this he pointed to his face, and ſhow'd 
His hands and all his habit ſmear'd with Ne. 
| Dryden. 
With that the god his darling phantom calls, 
And from his falt'ring lips this meſſage 2 : 
arth, 


? 
""t 
NIL 
* 


15. Amongſt. | 
Jaſper duke of Bedford, whom the king uſe! to 
employ with the firſt in his wars, was then im 
ace. 
Tragedy was originally, <vich the antients, 4 
piece of religious worthip. 
| Rymer's Tragedies of the /aff Ae. 
Immortal powers the term of Conſcience x19, 
But Intereſt is her name 4vith men below, Dryss, 


I 6. Upon. i - 

Such arguments had invincible force vith thoſe 

Pagan philoſophers who became Chriſtians, A, 
17. In conſent : noting parity of ſtate. 
See where on earth the flow'ry glories lie! | 

Wb her they flouriſh'd, and vith her they — | 

| . 


19 


WIT HAL. adv. [with and all.] 
1. Along with the reſt; likewiſe; at the 


2 


perly. ; 


an is pleaſed withal, and would have us do in 


To WitHDRA'W. v. a. [with and draxw ; 


I 


It is ſometimes uſed by writers where 


. To take back; to bereave. 


exemplified in many more relations, for 
its uſe is very frequent, and therefore 
very lax and various. Wh and 6y it 


is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh, nor 


erhaps is any diſtinction always obſerv- 


ed. Mith ſeems rather to denote an in- 


ſtrument, and by a cauſe : thus, he Killed 
his enemy with a fword, but. he died 
by an arrow, The arrow is conſidered 
rather as a Cauſe, as there 1s no men- 
tion of an agent, If the agent be more 
remote, by is uſcd ; as, the vermin which 
be could not kill with his gun, he killed by 
i/on e if theſe two prepoſitions be tranſ- 
oſed, the ſentence, though equally in- 
telligible, will be leſs agreeable to the 
common modes of ſpeech. 
_ With, in compoſition, ſignifies oppoſi- 
tion or privation ; except withal, _ 
A preſent natural good may be parted 2vi7h, up- 
on a profitable expectation of a future moral good, 


Wilkins. 


ſame time. 

Yet it muſt be 2vithal conſidered, that the greateſt 
part of the world are they which be fartheſt from 
perfection. | | Hooker, 

How well ſupplied with noble counſellors ! 

How modeſt in exception, and if 
How terrible in conſtant reſolution ! Shak, Hen. V. 
The one contains my picture, prince; 
If you chuſe that, then I am yours wwithal, 
| Shakeſpeare. 

This that prince did not tranſmit as a power, to 
make conqueſt, but as a retinue for his ſon; and, 
<vithal, to enable him to recover ſome part of Ul- 
ter. Dawies on Ireland. 

The river being wholly of freſh water, and ſo 
large <vithal, chilleth the air. Heylyn. 

God, when he gave me ſtrength, to ſhew ⁊bith 
How flight the gift was, hung it in my hair. Milt. 

"Tis neceflary men ſhould be out of their nonage 
before they can attain to an actual uſe of this prin- 
ciple; and, evithal, that they ſhould be ready to 
exert and exercile their faculties. Wilkins. 

I cannot, cannot bear; tis paſt, *tis done 
Perith this 4mpious, this deteſted ſon ! 

Periſh his fire, and periſh I evirbal, f 
And let the houſe's heir and the hop'd kingdom 
fall. f Dryden. 

Chriſt had not only an infinite power to work 
miracles, but alſo an equal wiſdom to know the 
juſt force and meaſure of every argument to per- 
fuade, and 2vithal to look through and through all 
the dark corners of the ſoul of man, and to dif- 
c:rn what prevails upon them, and what does not. 

Scuth. 


we now uſe with, but I think impro- 


iime brings means to furniſh him <uithal ; 
Let him but wait th? occaſions as they fall. Daniel. 
lt is to know what God loves and delights in, 


order to our happineſs. Tillotſon. 

We owe to chriſtianity the diſcovery of the moſt 
perfect rule of life that ever the world was ac- 
ournted withal, Tillotſon. 


from plð, or piðen, Saxon, againſt, and 


draw. ] 


it 1s not potlible they thoull obſerve the one, 
who from the other evithdrazww ugueceſſarily obe- 
SANS Hucker.. 
Impoſſible it is that God ſhould 4vithdracv his 
pretence from any thing, becaule the very ſubſtance 
6! God is infinite, Hooker. 


Wir” — 
18. This N might perhaps be 


WIr 


2. To call away; to make to retire. 

Nauſicaa is virhdrawon, and a whole nation in- 
troduced, for a more general praiſe of Ulyſſes. 

| Broome. 
| To WiTHDRaw, v. 2. To retire ; to 
retreat. 

She from her huſband ſoft evirhdrew. 

At this exceſs of courage all amaz'd, 
The foremoſt of his foes awhile withdraw ; 

With ſuch reſpect in enter'd Rome they gaz'd, 
Who on high chairs the godlike fathers ſuv. Dryd. 

Duumvir has paſſed the noon of life ; but cannot 
zi!hdraw fram entertainments which are pardon- | 
able only before that ſtage of our being. Ter, 

WITHDRA'WINGROOM. 2. , [withdraw 
and room.] Room behind another room, 
for retirement, 

For an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great par- 
lour, with a aoithdrawvingroum, with a kitchen, but- 
teries, and other conveniencies, is ſufficient, 

Mortimer s Huſtandry. | 
Wi'THE. . /. 


1. A willow twig, 

An Iriſh rebel put up a petition, that he might 
be hanged in a <vich, and not a halter, becauſe it 
had been ſo uſed with former rebels. Bacon. 

Dd There let him lie 

Till I, of cut-up ofiers, did imply 

A ith, a fathome long, with which his feete 

I made together in a ſure league mecte. Chapman. 


2. A band, properly a band of twigs. [preve 
ſignifies a band.] 


"Theſe cords and gythes will hold men's con- 
ſciences, when force attends and twiſts them. 

King Charles. 
Birch is of uſe for ox-yoaks, hoops, ſcrews, 
Toythes for faggots. Meortimer's Huſbandry. 
To WII THER. v. z. [zepidenod, Saxon, 
dry, faded.] | 
1. To fade; to grow ſapleſs ; to dry up. 

That which is of God we defend, to the utter- 
moſt of that ability which he hath given: that 
which is otherwiſe, let it evither even in the root 
from whence it hath ſprung. Hooker. 

When I have pluck'd thy roſe, 

I cannot give it vital growth again 2 
It needs muſt it her. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
It ſhall æ ier in all the leaves of her ſpring. 
| | 5 Exe. xvii. 9. 

The ſoul may ſooner leave off to ſubſiſt than to 
love; and, like the vine, it soithers and dies, if it 
has nothing to embrace. Youth's Sermons. 

2. To waſte, or pine away. 

Are there ſo many left of your own family, that 
you ſhould deſite wholly to reduce it, by ſuffering 
the laſt branch of it to quithcr away before its 
time ? Temple, 

3. To loſe or want animal moiſture. 

Vain men, how vaniſhing a bliſs we crave, 

Now warm in love, now <virb'ring in the grave 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


To WI TH ER. v. a. 
1. To make to fade. 
The ſun is no ſooner riſen with a burning heat, 

but it <vitbereth the graſs, and the flower thereof 
falleth. Ju. i. 11, 
2. To make to ſhrink, decay, or wrinkle, 


for want of animal moiſture. | 
Age cannot <vither her, nor cuſtom ftale her in- 

finite variety. Shakeſpeare's Anteny and Cleopatra. 
Look how I am bewitch'd 3 behold, mine arm 

Is, like a blaſted ſapling, wither'd up. Shakte/p. 

What are theſe, 

So evither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 

That look not like th' inhabitants o' th' earth, 

And yet are on 't? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thy youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which will 

change | 

To wither'd, weak, and grey. Milton. 
In Spain our ſprings, like old men's children, be 

Decay'd and 2vither'd from their infancy : 

No kindly ſhowers fall on cur barren earth, 


. 


WI I 


Wi" THERBAND. z. // A piece of iron 
which is laid under a ſaddle, about four 
fingers above the horſes withers, to keep 
the two pieces of wood tight that form 
the bow. Farrier's Dict. 

W1'THeReDNESS. 2. , [from ævithered.] 
The ſtate of being withered ; marcidity. 

Water them as ſoon as ſet, till they have reco- 
vered their <vitberedneſss =DMMortimer's bluſpandry. 

Wi'THERs. 2. /. Is the joining ef the 
ſhoulder-bones at the bottom of the neck 
and mane, towards the upper part of the 
ſhoulder, Farrier's Diet. 

Let the gall'd beaſt wince; : 
We are unwrung in the withers. Sha beſprare. 
Rather than ler your matter take long journies, 
contrive that the ſaddle may pinch the beaſt in his 

_ withiars, Swift, 

WirrenwRunc, The hurt expreſſed 
by 2w/therxvrung lometimes is cauſed by 
a bite of a horſe, or by a- ſaddle being 
unfit, eſpecially when the bows are too 
wide; for, when they are fo, they brute 
the fleſh againit the ſpines of the ſecond 
and third vertebræ of the back, which 
forms that prominence that riſes above 
their ſhoulders, Farrier's Dit. 

To WIr HOLD. v. a. [with and hold. 
Withheld, or wwithhotden, pret. and part. 
Spenſen has, for the ſake of rhyme, very 
licentiouſty written ww/r7bbarul:, 

1. To reftrain ; to keep from action; to 
hold back. | 


That hand, which as no kind of imminent 
danger could cauſe at firſt to <vithba/a itfelr, io 
neither have any practices, ſo many, ſo bloody, 
following fince, been ever able to make weary. 

H: ker. 

Sith mine he is, or free or bound ; 

Withhold, O ſovereign prince, your haſty hand 

From knitting league with him, Sener. 
The prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; 

And by his mother was perforce ævith Heid. Shut. 

A great number of ſuits are for abuſive words, 
or a box on the ear, or other trivial matters, which 
leave no permanent ill eflects, but, if our paſſions 
may be <vith-he/d from cfit:mating them, paſs off 
wichout making us the worte, or doing us any pre- 
judice. Kettleæucil. 

Be careful to evir/ho/d 
Vour talons from the wretched and the bold: 
Tempt not tlie brave and needy to deſpair; 
For, though your violence ſaould leave them bare 
Of gold and ſilver, ſwords and darts remain. Dryd. 

Volition is an act of the mind, knowingly ex- 
erting that dominion it takes itſelf to have over 
any part of man, by employing it in, or evieFh-/d- 
ing it from, any particular action. Lacke. 

2. To hinder; to obitruct. 

What ditkculties there are which as yet zur 
hold our atient, till we be further and better ſatiſ- 
fied, I hope no indifferent amongſt them will ſcorn 
or refuſe to hear. Hecher. 


3. To take away; to refuſe. 
Soon as titan 'gzan, his head exgalt, 

And fon agen as he his light avirthbault, 

Their wicked engines they againſt it bent. Spenſer. 

WiTHHROTL DEN. part. pofſ. of withhold. 
The word keep back, ſheweth that it wes a 

thing formerly due unto God; for we cannot ſay 

that any thing is kept back, or witbbold.r, that 

was not due before. | Spelman 

WiTHHaO'LDER. . / {from wwithbolr,] 

He who withholds. 

Wir nix. prep. [pi Finnan, Saxon: ] 

1. In the inner part of. 

Who then ſhall blame 


Vol. II. | | | 


To hatch the ſeaſons in a timely birth, Dryden. 


| His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, 
3 U When 


—— — the, ot 


* 


4 — 


* will be provided for, but a generation of men will be 


2. In the compaſs of; not beyond: uſed 


—— — —— — — — — — 
: 


And made what work 1 pleas'd. Shak. Coric/anus. 
5. Into the reach of. 


* To hide his brows 2oitkin the vulgyr ſhade 3 


WII 


When all that is within him does condemn 
Itſelf for being there? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
By this means, not only many helpleſs perſons 


bred up, within ourſelves, not perverted by any other 
hopes, Spratt. 

Till this be cured by religion, it is as impoſſible 
for a man to he happy, that is, pleaſed and con- 
tented evithin himſelf, as it is for a ſick man to be 
at eaſe, Tillotſon. 

The river is afterwards wholly loſt <vichin the 
waters of the lake, that one diſcovers nothing like 
a ſtream, till within about a quarter of a mile from 
Geneva. Addiſon. 


both of place and time. 
Next day we ſaw, within a kenning before us, 
thick clouds, which put us in hope of land. Bacon. 
A beet-root and a radiſh-root, which had all 
their leaves cut cloſe to the roots, within fix weeks 
tad fair leaves. Bacon. 
Moſt birds come to their growth vit hin a fort- 
night. a Bacon. 
Within ſome while the king had taken up ſuch 
liking of his perſon, that he reſolved to make him 
a maſterpiece. Motten. 
The invention of arts neceſſary or uſeful to 
human life, hath been <vithin the knowledge of 
men. Burnet. 
As to infinite ſpace, a man can no more have a 
politive idea of the greateſt, than he has of the 
leaſt ſpace, For in this latter, which is more evith- 
in our comprehenſion, we are capable only of a 
comparative idea of ſmallneſe, which will always 
be leſs than any one whereof we have the poſitive 
ide a. Locke, 
This, with the green hills and naked rocks 
quith;n the neighbourhood, makes the moſt agree- 
able confuſion. Addiſon. 
Bounding deſires æuithin the line which birth and 
fortune have marked out, is au indiſpenſable duty. 
Atterbury. 


3. Not reaching to any thing external. 
Were every action concluded evithin itſclf, and 
drew no conſequences atter it, we ſhould undoubt- 


edly never err in our choice of gocd. Locke. 
4. Not longer ago than. 
Within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd OO 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. SHA. 


itbin theſe three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walis, 


When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
The deſp'rate ſavage ruſh'd evithin my force, 
And bore me ke:dlong with him down the rock. 
| | Otabay. 
6. In the reach of. | 

Secure of outward force, within himſelf 

The danger lies, yet lies ⁊vitbin his paw'r 

Againſt his will he can receive no harm. Mzi/tcn. 

| I have ſuffer'd in your woe; 

Nor ſhall be wanting avght <vizbin my pow'r 

For vour relief. Dryden. 

Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, x 

Both ke and ſhe are Il evithin my pow'r. Dryden. 


7. Into the heart or confidence of. 

When by ſuch infinvations they have once got 
evickin him, and are able to drive him on from 
one lewdneſs to another, no won ler if they rejoice f 
to ſee him guilty of all villany. South, 

8. Not exceeding. | 
Be informed how much your huſband's reve- 
nue amounts to, and be ſo good < computer as tv 
keep evithin it. : Suit. 


In the incloſure of. 


No interwoven reeds a garland made, 


But poplar wreaths around his temples ſpread. Add. 
Sedentary and wit hin- door arts, and delicate ma- 
nufactures, that require rather the ſinger than the 


arm, have a contrariety to a military diſpoſition. 
Bacon Naturol Hiſtery. | 


— J_—_—_— — 


2. In a ſtate of abſence from. 


6. Not by; not by the uſe of; not by the 


WII 


; * 
WITHIN. adv. 


1. In the inner parts; inwardly; inter- | 


nally. 
This is yet the outward, faireſt ſide 
Of our deſign. Within reſts more of fear, 
More dread of ſad event yet undeſcried. Danicl. 
| Vet ſure, tho? the ſkin. 
Be clos'd without, the wound feſters within. 


J Carew. 
Death thou haſt ſeen 
In his firſt ſhape on man; but many ſhapes 
Of death, and many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave; all diſmal! yet to ſenſe 
More terrible at th* entrance than within. Milton. 


2. In the mind. | 
Language ſeems too low a thing to expreſs your 
excellence; and our ſouls are ſpeaking ſo much 
evithin, that they deſpiſe all foreign converſation. 
Dryden's State of Innocence. 
Theſe as thy guards from outward harms are ſent ; 
Ills from evirhin thy reaſon muſt prevent. Dryden. 
WITHINSI'DE. adv. [within and de.] 


In the interiour parts. 

The forceps for extracting the ſtone is repre- 
ſented a litt!e open, that the teeth raay be better 
ſeen <virhinſide. Sharps 

Wir RHO “Ur. prep. [prSutan, Saxon, ] 
1. Not with. 

Many there are, whoſe deſtinies have prevented 
their deſires, and made their good motives the 
wards of their executors, not without miſerable 
ſucceſs, Hall. 


Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about 


thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee, 
Tatler. 


3. In the ſtate of not having. | 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt 
that feedeth upon the mountains; and that evith- 

cut virtue, from thoſe that feed in the vallies. 
Bacon. 
Infallibility and inerrableneſs are aſſumed and 
incloſed by the Romith church, without any iner- 
rable ground to hold it on. Hammond. 
If the ideas be not innate, there was a time 
when the mind was zwvirbeut thoſe principles; 
and then they will not be innate, but be derived 
from ſome other original. Locke. 

4. Beyond; not within the compaſs of. 
Eternity, before the world and after, is <oirbout 
our reach : but that little ſpot of ground that lies 
betwixt thoſe two great oceans, this we are to cul. | 
tivate. | Burnet's Theory. 
5- Suppoſing the negation or omiſſion of. 
Withaut the ſeparation of the two monarchies, 
the moſt advantageous terms from the French mutt 
end in our deſtruction. Addiſon. 


help of. 

Exceſs of diet, in coſtly meats and drinks fetch- 
ed from beyond the ſeas, woa!d be avoided; wiſe 
men will do it uit heat a law; 1 would there might 
be a law to reſtrain fools. Bacon. 

There is in a manner two ſorts of virgin mercu- 


ry; the one running out and diſcovering itſelf | 


without labour; the other recuiring ſome way of 
extraction and ſeparation, though not ſo high an 
one 25 by fire. Brown's Travels. 
7. On the outſide of. 
With:ut the gate 
Some drive the cars, and tome the courſers rein. 
Dryder. 
8. Not within. 5 
When the weather hinders me from taking my 
diverfions evithout doors, 1 frequently make a little 
party with ſelect friends. Add.ſon. 
9. With exemption from. 
| The great lords of Ireland informed the king, 
that the Iriſhry might not be naturalized wwith- 
out damage to themielves or the crown, 
Davies's Ireland. 


"<2 


TL 
* > If 
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purſues, Other things, acknowledged to be * 

he can look upon 4vithout deſire, paſs by, and be 

content without. on Locke 
WiTHo'urT. adv. ' : 
1. Not on the inſide. 

Forming trees and ſhrubs into ſundry ſhare. : 
done by moulding them within, and ela 
⁊oithcut. = Bas 

Wiſe men uſe ſtudies ; for they teach not their 
own uſe; but that is a wiſdom avi: bout them, and 


9 - 
e 
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above them, won by obſervation. Bacon 
Theſe were from without the growing milerics. 
Milton. 


Having gone as far as they could wwithont, the 
began to obſerve them within. "ng 
2. Out of doors. | 
The reception of light into the body of the build. 
ing was very prompt from without and from within, 
. , Witten, 
Their doors are barr'd againſt a bitter "eh * 
Snarl, if you pleaſe, but you ſhall ſnarl vi- e. 
o o Dr den. 
3. Externally; not in the mind. . 
WiTHo'UT, cegjunck. Unleſs; if not; 
except. Not in uſe, except in conver- 


ſation. 
I find my love ſhall be proved no love, 201-C 
1 leave to love, being too unfit a veſſel in uon 
ſo high thoughts ſhould be engraved. Sidney. 
You will never live to my age, without you ice; 
yourſelves in breath with exerciſe, and in hear 
with joyfulneſs. Sidny, 
W1THOU'TEN, grep. [piSuran, Saxon. 
Without. Obſolete. 
Her face ſo fair, as fleſh it ſeemed not, 
But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel's hue, 
Clear as the ſky, 2vithouten blame or blot, 
Through goodly mixture of complexion's dew, 
Spenſer, 


To WiTHsTA'ND. v. a. [with and ſland. 
To gainſtand ; to oppoſe ; to reſiſt. 


The violence of ſorrow is not at the firſt to be 
ſtriven withol; being, like a mighty beatt, ſooner 
tamed with following, than overthrown by 4vth- 
ſanding. Sidney. 

Phe wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith he 
have evittflood the received orders of this church, 
was the firſt thing which cauſed me to enter ints 
conſiderat on, whether every chriſtian man, fear- 
ing God, ſtand bound to join with you. Hecker, 

It is our frailty that in many things we all do 
amiſs, but a virtue that we would do amiſs in ro- 
thing, and a teſtimony of that virtue, that when we 
pray that what occaſion of fin ſoever do offer itſe\t, 
we may be ſtrengthened from above to iti for 
it. : | Mcckere 

They ſoon ſet ſail; nor now the fates wvithfard ; 
Their forces truſted with a foreign hand. Drydc:. 

When Elymas with ſtood Paul and Barnabas, anc 
when Paul ſays of Alexander, he hath greatly vi- 

| food our words, do we think the vithftunding ther2 

was without ſpeaking ? Atterbury. 

WITRSTAN DER. 2. from withfand.] 
An opponent; reſiſting power. 

War may be defined the exerciſe of violence 
under ſovereign command againſt withftander: ; 
force, authority, and reſiſtance being the eſſen:ial 
parts thereof. Raleigh. 

Wirawi'nD. 2. , [conveluulns, Latin.) 
An herb. | ES 
W1'THy. 2. /. [pr dix, Saxon.} Willow. 
A tree, : 
WI“rLESss. adj, [from ao.] Wanting un- 
derſtanding ; inconſiderate; wanting 
thought. 3 
Why then ſhould <virleſs man ſo much miſtccen 


That nothing { but that which he hath wy” ? F 
ener. 


I have ever loy'd the life remov'd 3 
And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies, 


Were youth, and coſt, and 20 11% brav'ry keeps 
| . 
. 


Happineſs under this view every ons conſtantly | 


ö 
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| Zo 't pleas'd my deſtiny, 
Guilty of my ſin of going, to think me 
As vain as zie, and as falſe as they 
Which dwell in court. Donne. 
He kept us ſlaves, by which we fitly prove 


That zvit/eſs pity breedeth fruitleſs love. Fairfax. | 


The apple's outward form, 
Delectable, the wwitleſs ſwain beguiles, 
Fill with a writhen mouth and ſpattering noiſe 
He taſtes the bitter morſel and rejects. Philips. 


Wi'TLING. 2. , [diminutive of wit.] A 


pretender to wit; a man of petty ſmart- 
neſs. | 
Y ou have taken off the ſenſeleſs ridicule which 
for many years the evitlings of the town have turn- 
ed upon their fathers and mothers. Add. Spec. 
Thoſe half-learn'd wirlimgs, num'rous in our ifle 
As half- form'd inſects on the banks of Nile. Pope. 
A beau and vitling periſh'd in the throng; 
One died in metaphor, and one in ſong. Pope. 
W1i'TNESS. 7. J [præneppe, Saxon. ] 
1. Teſtimony ; atteſtation, 
The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe ; 
An evil ſoul producing holy evitzeſs 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart, Shakeſpeare. 
May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and 
the toit of * good conſcience, purſue him with 
any further revenge ? Shakeſpeare. 
if I bear evitneſs of myſelf, my evitneſs is not 


true. - ohn. 
Many bare falſe 2vitneſs, but their 2vitneſs agreed 
not. | NMark. 


Nor was long his witneſs unconfirm'd. Milton. 
Ye moon and ſtars, be ar 2vitneſs to the truth! 
His only crime, if friendſhip can offend, 
Is too much love to his unhappy friend, 


Dryden's AEneid. ; 


Our ſenſes bear <vitncſs to the truth of each 
other's report, concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible 
things. Locke. 


2. One who gives teſtimony. 
The kirg's attorney 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions 
Of diveric witneſs. Shateſpeare's Henry VIII. 
God is <vitne/s betwixt me aud thee. 
2 Genefis, xxxi. 50. 
Thy trial che ſe 
With me, beſt 2virneſs of thy virtue tried. Milton. 
A fat benefice became a crime, and evi7neſs too 
againlt its Incumbent. Decay of Piety. 
Nor need I ſpeak my deeds, for theſe you ſee ; 
The ſun and day are evitncyſes for me. Dryden. 
3. With a Witxess, Effectually; to a 
great degree, fo as to leave ſome laſting 
mark or teſtimony behind. A low phraſe. 
Here was a blefling handed out with the firſt 
pairs of animals at their creation; and it had effect 
with a Iitnels, cod ward. 
Now gall is bitter with a ⁊bitneſs; 
And love is all delight and ſweetneſs, Prior. 
Jo WII TN ESS. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
atteſt; to tell with aſſeveration. 
There ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out, 
Which was to my belief zvitneſs'd the rather, 
For that I ſaw the tyrant's pow'r a- foot. Shakeſp. 
Though by the father he were hir'd to this, 
He ne'er could vitrc/s any touch or kiſs. Donne. 
Theſe be thoſe diſcouries of God, whoſe effects 
thoſe that live 5vi:nzfs in themſelves ; the ſenſible 
in their ſenſible natures, the reaſonable in their rea- 
ſonable ſouls, Raleigh. 


JoWri'TNEss. v. 1. To bear teſtimony. 
The ſea ftrave with the winds which ſhould be 


louder, and the ſhrouds of the ſhip, with a ghaſtly I 
noiſe, to them that were in it ounefſed that their 


ruin was the wager of the others contention. Sidn. 
Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs 

Moſt truly limn'd and living in your face. Shak. 
Witnels, you ever-vurning lights above! 

You elements that clip us round about! 

Fitneſs that here Jago now doth give 

The execution of his wit, hands, and heart 

To Othello's ſervice, Shakeſpeare. 
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Wi'rxEss, 7Zrntery. 


WIT 


Lorenzo ET 


Shall «evitreſs I ſet forth as ſoon as you, Sale. 
1 2vitnejs to 
The times that brought them in. Shakeſpeare. 


Anothere beareth witneſs f me, and I know 
that the witneſs which he wirneerb of me is true. 
3 Jobn, v. 32. 


the deluge in their continent, as Acoſta abi, 
and Laet, in the hiſtories of them. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Witneſs, ye heavens ! I live not by my fault, 
I firove to have deſery'd the death I ſought. 
Dryden's ZEneid. 
Lord Falkland wwitng//es for me, that in a book 
there were many ſubjects that I had thought on for 


the ſtage, Dryden. 
Witneſs tor me, ye awful gods! 

I took not arms till urg'd by, ſelf-defence, 

The eldeſt law of nature. Rove, 


An exclamation ſig- 
nifying that perſon or thing may atteſt 
It. 

For want of words, or lack of breath, 

Wilncſs, when I was worried with thy peals. Milt, 

Wi'rsxXAPPER, z. . [avit and /rap.] One 
who aſfects repartee. | 

Go in, firrah 3 bid them prepare for dinner, 
— hat is done, Sir; they have all ſtomachs.— 
What a Twit/napper are you! Shateſpeares 

W1'TTED., adj. [from aoit.] Having wit: 
as, a quick witted boy. 

WrT'TT1C15M. 2. /. [from witty.) A mean 
attempt at wit. This word Dryden in- 
novated. A mighty witticiſm, pardon 
a new auord. Dryden's preface to the 
State of Innocence. : 

We have a libertine fooling even in his laſt 
agonies, with a vitriciſm between his teeth, without 
any regard to ſobriety and conſcience. L'Eftrange. 

He is full of conceptions, points of epigram, 
and Twitticiſms, all which are below the dignity of 
heroick verſe, Addiſon. 

Wr'TTILY. adv. ¶ from witty.] 

1. Ingeniouſly ; cunningly ; artfully. 

But is there any other beaſt that lives, 

Who his own harm ſo ⁊oittiy contrives ? Dryden. 

2. With flight of imagination. 

In converſation ⁊bittily pleaſant, pleaſantly game- 
ſome, Sidney. 

The old hermit, that never ſaw pen and ink, ve- 
ry ewittily ſaid to a niece of king Gordobuck, that 
that is, is. Shakeſpeare. 

Obſtinate contemners of all helps and arts, ſuch 
as, preſuming on their natural parts, dare deride all 
diligence, and ſeem to mock at the terms when they, 
underſtand not the things, think that way to get 
off eviitily with their ignorance. Ben Jon on. 

WII rrIN ESS. u. /i | from witty.] The 
quality of being witty. 

No leſs deſerveth his evirtineſs in deviſing, his 
pithineſs in uttering, his paſtoral rudeneſs, and his 
moral wiſeneſs. | Spenſer. 

WI“ TrTIN OL. adv. from wwi?tin7, know- 
ing; prran, Saxon, to weet or Know.) 
Knowingly; not ignorantly; with 
knowledge; by defign. 

Whatſoever we work as men, the ſame we do 
ꝛbittingly work and freely; neither are we, accord- 
ing to the manner of natural agents, any way ſo 
tied, but that it is in our power to leave things 
we do undone, | Hacker. 

Withhold revenge, tis not my fault, 

Nor wittingly have I infring'd my vow. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

During that dreadful fiege, every particular ac- 

cident for brevity-l wittingly paſs over. 


He knowingly and <virtr:;gly brought evil into 
the world. | More, 

No forger of lies willingly and wittingly furniſh- 
ed out the means of his own detection. 


The Americans do acknowledge and ſpeak of 


N 
Knolles's Hiſtery of the Turks. 


W1IZ 
WT'TTOL. ». / ſprezol, Saxon, from pi- 


Tan, to know.] A man who knows the 
falſchood of his wife, and ſeems con- 


tented; a tame cuckold. 
O Mars, for what doth ſerve thy armed ax 
To let that wito/d beaſt conſume in flames 
Thy Venus child. Sidney, 
Amaimon ſounds well; Lucifer well; yet they 
are the names of fiends : but cuckold, <virrol, th 
devil himſelf hath not ſuch a name. | 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The Theban zbiftol, when he once getcries | 
Jove is his rival, falls to ſacrifice. Clcaveland. 
Wi'TTOLLY. adj. {from wittel,] Cuc- 


koldly. 
The jcalous <virtill; knave hath maſſes of mo- 
ney. Sbabeſpeare. 


Wi'TrTy. adj. [from vit. ] 
1. Judicious ; ingenious; inventive, 

The deep-revoliing, witty Buckingham 
No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels. 

| Shakeſpcare. 

Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and 
evitty in thy words. Fudith, xi. 23. 

2. Full of imagination. 

Hiſtories make men wiſe, poets <vitty, the ma- 
thematick ſubtle. Bacens 

Where there is a real ſtock of wit, yet the avit- 

tieſt ſayings will be found in a great meaſure the 
iſſues of chance. ä Scuth, 

In gentle verſe the <vi!ty told their flame, 
And grac'd their choiceſt ſongs with Emma's 

name. Prisre 
3. Sarcaſtick; full of taunts, 

Honeycomb, who was fo unmercifully evitty upon 
the women, has given the ladies ample ſatisfaction 
by marrying a farmer's daughter. 

Addiſin's Spectator. 
Wi'TwaL. . , [ vireo, Lat.] A bird. 
Ainſworth, 


To Wives. wv. . [from wife.] To marry ; 


to take a wife, 
Were ſhe as rough 
As are the ſwelling Adriatick ſeat, 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua. Shakeſpeares 
The ancient ſaying is no hereſy, 
Hanging and wiving goes by deſtiny. Shakeſpeare. 
A ſhop of all qualities that man loves woman 
for; befides that hook of wiving, fairneſs, which 
ſtrikes the eye. Shakeſpeare. 
Deſign or chance makes others bie, 
But nature did this match contrives Muller. 


To Wive. vv. a. | 
1. To match to a wife, 
She dying gawe it me; | 
And bid me, when my tate would have me eviwr'd, 
To give it her, —__ Shakeſpeare's Othelle. 
2. To take for a wife. ; 
| If he have the condition of a ſaint, and the com- 
plexion of a devil, I had rather he ſhould ſhrive me 
than <vive me. Shak fpeares 
Wr'very. adv. from ales. It were 
written more analogically ay, that 
is, wife-lite,] Belonging to a wife. 

Bafilius could not abſtain from praifing Parthe- 
nia, as the perfect picture of a womanly virtue, and 
cosy fa thiulneis. Sidney. 

WIV ES. z. J. The plural of wife. 

A man of his learning ſhould not fo lightly 
have been carried away with old 2vives tales, from 
approvance of his own reaſon. Spcnſer's Ireland. 

Wi'zarn. 2. /. [frem ace. A con- 
jurer; an inchanter; a he witch. It 


had probably at firſt a laudable mean- 

ing. | 

Patience, good lady; <vizards know their times. 
Sbateſt care. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 

And from the croſs-row plucks the letter G; 

And ſays, a wizard told him that by G 

His iflue diſinherited ſhould be. Shake Rich. III. 


Weſt on the Reſucrection. 
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That damn'd evizard, hid in ſly diſgniſe, 


For ſo by certain figns 1 knew, had met 
Already, ere my beſt ſpecd could prevent, 


The ::5jefs innocent lady, his wiſh'd prey. Iiſten. 


The prophecies of evizards old 
Increas*d her terror, and her fall foretold, Waller, 
The wily 2vizard muſt be caught, 
For, unconſtrain'd, he nothing teils for nought. 


Dryden. 
WO. . /. [pa, Saxon. ] 
1. Grief; ſorrow ; miſery; calamity. 
The king is mad: how itt is my vile tenſe, 
That I Rand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrow-.! better J were diſtract; 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs 
And ves, by wrong imaginations, loſe 
The knowledge of themſ:lves. Sal. Xing Lear. 
So many miſeries have craz'd my volce, 
That my 2vcc-weary'd tongue is ſtill. Shakeſpeare. 
Her rath hand in evil hour | 
Forth reaching to the fruit, Eve pluck'd, ſhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound; and nature from her ſeat 
S'zhing through all her works, gave ſigns of <voe 
That all was loſt, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
O'er dreary waſtes they weep cach other's c. 
Pope. 
2. It is often uſed in denunciations, wo e; 
or in exclamations of ſorrow, 40 s; 
anciently au zvarth ; pa pund, Saxon, 
All is but lip wiſdom which wants experience: 
I now, evo is me! do try what love can do. Sidney. 
W: is my heayt! 
That poor foldier, that ſo richly fought, 
- Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms} whoſe naked breait 
Stept betore ſhields of proof, cannot be found. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Many of our princes, <c:e the while! 
Lie drown's and ſoak'd in mercerary blood. Shak, 
Happy are they which have been my friends; 
and voc to my lord chict-juftices Shak. Henry IV. 
Howl ve, 2 2056 the day. Exekiel, xxx. 2. 
Nhe to the thepherds ot Iſracl that do feed. 
themſelves. Ez. 
WW is me for my hurt, my wound is grievous, 
Jer. x. 19. 
He took and laid it by, and wept for ve. 
h Chapman. 
It God be ſuch a being as I have deſcribed, vs 
to the world if it were without him : this would be 
a thouſand times greater loſs to mankind than the 
extinguiſhing of the tun. Tillotſon. 
Wi to the vanguiih'd, cwre!l Dryden's Albion, 


3. A denunciation of calamity; a curſe. 


Can there bc a vo or curi? in all the ſtores of 
venecance equal to the malignity of ſuch a practice, 
ot which one ſingfe inſtunce could involve all man- 
kind in one confufion? South, 

4. Hs ſeems in phraſes of denunciation or 
imprecation to be a ſubſtantive, and in 
exclamation an adjective; as particu- 
larly in the following lines, which ſeem 
improper and ungrammatical: 

Mee are we, Sir! you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. Shak. Ant. and Clecp. 

Woany. z. J. pad, Saxon; glaſtum, Lat.] 
A plant. 

In times of old, when Britiſh nymphs were known 
To love no foreign tathions like their own ; 
When dreſs was monttrous, and fig-leaves the mode, 
And quality put on no paint but wad. Garth, 


Wo'stcoNs. adj, [ao and begone.] Loſt 
in wo; diſtracted in wo; overwhelmed 
with ſorrow. 

Such a man, 
So du'l, fo dead in look, fo ccc en, 
J3rew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was buzn'd; 
Bat Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue. Shak. 
Who ſo evrebegore 


For Ochy, as the iſle of ancient Avalon? Drayton. 


Tancred he ſaw his life's joy ſet at nought, 
So Iwoebegane Was he with pains of love. Fairfax. 


” 
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Worr. The obſolete participle paſſive 
from To waft. 

A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have oft, 

Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. SLakeſpeare. 
Wo'FUL, adj. [wo and full.] 
1. Sorrowful ; afflicted ; mourning. 

The <voful Gynecia, to whom reſt was no eaſe, 
had left her lothed lodging, and gotten herſelf into 
the ſolitary places thoſe deſarts were full of. Sidn. 

How many 2voful widows left to bow 
To ſad diſgrace ! | Daniel's Civil War. 

In a tow'r, and never to be loos'd, 
The Tofu! captive kinſmen are inclos d. Dryden. 
2. Calamitous; afflictive. | 
Wilful extravagance ends in gf want. Prov. 
O wvoful day! O day of woe Phillips. 
3. Wretched ; paltry ; ſorry. 
What voful ſtuff this madrigal would be, 
In ſome ſtarv'd hackney-ſonneteer, or me! 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines! 
: Pope. 
WoFUuLLY. adv. [from wwoful.] 
1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. | 
2. Wretchedly : in a ſenſe of contempt. 

He who would paſs ſuch a judgment upon his 
condition, as ſhall be confirmed at that great tribu- 
nal, from which there lies no appeal, will find him- 
ſelf a deceived, if he judges of his ſpiritual 
eſtate by any of theſe meaſures, South, 

Wo'FuLNEss. 2. / [from wweful.] Mi- 
ſery; calamity. . 
Wor p. 2. /. Mold, whether ſingly or joint- 
ly, in the names of places, ſignifies a 
plain open country; from the Saxon 
pold, a plain and a place without wood. 
ibJon's Camden. 
Mold and wwald with the Saxofs ſignified a ruler 
or governour; from whence bertævold is a famous 
governour; ætbelauold a noble governour; Herævald, 
and by inverſion wwaidher, a general of an army. 
Gibſon's Camden. 

WOLF. [palp, Saxon; wolf, Dutch. ] 
1. A kind of wild dog that devours ſheep : 


thence any thing ravenous or deſtructive. 
Advance our waving colours on the walls, 
Reſcued is Orleans from the Englith <vo/cs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To be a comrade with the volf and ow!, 
Neceſſity's ſharp pinch. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
If evolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruel's elſe ſubſcrib'd, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
2. An eating ulcer. 

How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe 
metaphorical expreſſions, and what abſurd conceits 
the vulgar will ſwallow in the literals, an example 
we have in our profeſſion, who having called an 
cating ulcer by the name of ab, common appre- 
henſion conceives a reality therein. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Wo'LFDOG. 1. /, [wolf and dog. ] 
1. A dog of a very large breed kept to 
guard ſheep. 


The luc kleſs prey how treach'rous tumblers gain, 
And dauntleſs wo!fd:gs ſhake the lion's mane. 


2. A dog ſuppoſed to be bred between a 
dog and wolf. 
Wo'LrISs H. adj. [from wolf. ] Reſem- 
bling a wolf in qualities or form. 
Thy deſires 
Are vc!fijh, bloody, ſtarv'd, and ravenous. 
I have another daughter, 
Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She 'I flea thy vo!ffþ viſage. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Shak. 


friends in all our pretenſions. 


5 


Tickel. Þ 


Nothing more common than thole velfi/þ back- | 
L* Eſtrange. | 


| A pretence of kindneſs is the univerſal ale tg 
all baſe projects; all wb defigns walk under 
ſheep's clothing. overnment of the T, ergur. 
Wo'LFSBANE. x. /. [<volf and bane; gc. 
nitum, Lat.] A poiſonous plant; acg. 


nite. ; | 4 | Miller, 
Molfibane is an early flower. Mortimer“: Huſt, 


Wo'r FSMILK. 1. J. [| tithymallus, Latin, 
An herb. Ainfewerth, 


Wo'Lvisa. adj, [from wolves, of wolf; 
wolfi/h is more proper.] Reſembling a 
wolf, | 

Why in this 2volwiſh gown do I ſtand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick? Shakeſpeare's Coriclorys 

My people are grown half wild, they would not 
worry one another ſo in that zeolviſh belluine man- 
ner elſe, | Havel. 

There is a baſe evoſviſþ principle within, that js 
gratified with another's miſery. South's S. rang. 


| WOMAN. . J. [pipman, pimman, Sax. 


whence we yet pronounce women, in the 
plural, avimmen. Skinner and . allis.] 
I. The female of the human race, 
That man who hath a tongue is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a evoman, Sha, 
Thou dotard, thou art 2voman-tir'd, unrooſted 
By thy dame Parlet here. Shakeſp. Winter's Tal, 
Momen are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſcleſs, 


Shakeſpeare, 
And Abimelech took men ſervants and 20e. 
| ſervants. Geneſis 


O voman, lovely <voman, nature form'd thee 
To temper man: we had been brutes without thee, 
Olævay. 
Ceneus a ⁊ueman once, and once a man; a 

But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. Dryd. An. 

Women are made as they themſelves would chuſe, 

Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe. Garth, 

Women in their nature are much more gay and 
joyous than men; whether it be that their blood is 
more refined, their fibres more delicate, and thei 
animal ſpirits more light; vivacity is the gitt of 
zoomen, gravity that of men. Addiſon, 
2. A female attendant on a perſon of rank, 
I could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me; but by her qvoran 
1 ſent your meſſage, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To Wo'man. L. a. [from the noun.] To 
make pliant like a woman, 
I've felt ſuch quirks of joy and grief, 
That the firſt face of neither on the ſtart 
Can <voman me unto 't. Shakeſpeare, 
Wo'MaANED. adj. [from avoman,] Ac- 
companied or united with a woman, 

I do attend here on the general, 

And think it no addition, nor. my wiſh, 

To have him ſee me ⁊voman d. Sap. Oi hell. 
WOMANHATER. x. . [woman and Hates. 
One that has an averſion from the fe- 


male ſex. | | 
How could it come into your mind, 

To pitch on me, of all mankind, 

Againſt the ſex to write a ſatire, 

And brand me for a evsmanhater ? Saviſte 
Wo'MANHEAD. Þ 2. /. [ fromawoman.] The 
Wo MAN HOOD. I character and collective 
qualities of a woman. Obſolete. 

Ne in her ſpeech, ne in her haviour, 
Was lightneſs ſeen, or looſer vanity, 
But gracious womanhced and gravity. Spenſere 
There dwells ſweet love and conſtant chaſtity, 
Unſpotted faith, and comely evomanhccd, 
Regard of honour, and mild modeſty. =OFpenſere 
Fis prefent death I beg; and one thing more, 
That womanhood denies my tongue to tell: 
O keep me from their worſe than killing luſt. 
8 Lakejpea ee 
When my grave is broke up again, 
Some ſecond gueſt to entertain; 
For graves have lezrn'd that <vomanhcad, 
To be to more than one a bed. 


Derne. 


To 
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To, Wo'MANISE. v. 4. [from awiman.] 


ro emaſculate; to effeminate ; to ſoften. | 


Proper, but not uſed. . 
This effeminate love of a woman doth qvomanize 
a man. = Sidney. 
WOMAN ISH. adj. [from woman.) Suit- 


able to a woman ; having the qualities | 


of a woman ; reſembling a woman, 
Neituer doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's 
apparel, I will be the more wvomaniſh ; ſince J 
atiure you there is nothing 1 deſire more than 
fully to prove myſelf a man. Sidney. 
Zelmane making a zuemaniſp habit to be the ar- 
mour of her boldneſs, giving up her life to the lips 
of Philoclea, humbly beſought her to keep her 
ſpeech a while within the paradiſe of her mind. 
' Sidney. 
A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, and 2v-maniſh, 
but audible, ſtrong, and manlike. 
She then to him theſe woman; words gan ſay, 
For love of me, leave off. Spenſer. 
Our fathers minds are dead, 
And we are govern'd with our mothers ſpirits; 
Our yoke and ſuff*rance ſhew us evomaniſh. Shak. 
I do not think he fears death; 
He never was fo weomaniſh. Shakeſpeare. 
During his baniſhment, he was ſo ſoftened and 
dejected, as he wrote nothing but a few <vomaniſh 
epiſtles. = Bacon. 
In a ſad look or 2womaniſh complaint. Denham. 
I melt to 2vomaniſþ tears, and if I ſtay, 


I find my love my courage will betray, Dryden. 
'The godlike hero in his breaſt 
Diſdain'd, or was aſham'd, to ſhow 
So weak, ſo <vomanijh a woe. Dryden. 


WoMANK1I'ND. #. J. [woman and kind.] 
The female ſex ; the race of women. 
Muſidorus had over bitterly glanced againſt the 
reputation of 2vomankind. Sidney. 
So eaſy *tis t' appeaſe the ſtormy wind 
Of malice, in the calm of pleaſant ⁊c nnd. 
Spenſer. 
Becauſe thou doat*ſt on 2vwomankind, admiring 
Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace, 
Nunc are, thou think'ſt, but taken with ſuch toys. 


Milton. 


Fach inconvenience makes their virtue cold; 
But oc manbind in ills is ever bold. Dryd. Juv. 
Juba might make the proudeſt of our ſex, 
Any of wwomankind but Marcia, happy. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
She advanc'd, that eavcmankind 
Would by her model form their mind. Szvift, 
Wo'MaNnLY. adj. | from woman. ] 
1. Becoming a woman; ſuiting a woman; 
ſeminine; not maſculine. 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good ſometime 
Accounted dangerous folly : why then, alas 
Do 1 put up that evomanly defence, 
To ſay I'd done no harm? Shakeſpeare. 
She brings your froward wives, 


As priſoners, to her ⁊uamanly perſuaſion. Shakeſp. 
All will ſpy in thy face 
A bluſhing ⁊bmanlſy diſcovering grace. Denne. 


Rage choaks my words; *tis zb an to weep. 
: Dryden. 
Let him be taught to put off all thoſe tender airs, 
affected ſmiles, and all the enchanting evoman!y 
behaviour that has made him the object of his own 
admiration. Arbuthnct and Popc. 
2. Not childiſh ; not girliſh. 
Young perſons, under a ⁊bemanly age, are often 
troubled with ſome of the ſame ſymptoms, 
h | Arbuthnit on Diet. 
Wo'maxnly., adv. [from m.] In 
the manner of a woman; effeminately. 
WOMB. z. / [aw nba, Gothick ; pamb, 
Saxon; wwamb, Iflandick.] 


I. The place of the fœtus in the mother. 
When yet he was but tender bodied, and the 
only ſon of my evomb, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
New-born children bring not many ideas into 


Aſcham. |. 


* 


WON 
the world, bating ſome faint ideas of hunger and 
thirſt which they may have felt in the womb. 
Fa : Locke, 
Conceiving, as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful evamb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. 
| Addiſon. 
2. The place whence any thing is pro- 
. : 
The earth was form'd, but in the 2v9mb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involy'd, 
Appear'd not. Milton. 
The 2vomb of earth the genial ſeed receives. Dry. 
3. Any cavity. 
An amphitheatre unpeopled Rome, | 
And held, uncrowded, nations in its evomb, Addiſ. 
To Won. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


incloſe ; to breed in ſecret. 
| Not for all the ſun ſees, or 
The cloſe earth evombs, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov'd. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Wo un. adj. [from an.] Capacious. 


Not in uſe. 
He ' call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 
That caves and ewomby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock, 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance. Shak, Henry V. 
Wo'MEn. Plural of woman. 
| Thus it ſhall befal » 
Him who to worth in vo9mecn over-truſts. Milton. 
Won. The preterite and participle paſlive 
of awin. 
All theſe the Parthian 
From the luxurious kings of Antioch avon, Milt. 
Againſt myſelf I victories have von, 
And by my fatal abſence am undone. Dryden. 
My mother is von over to my fide, but dares 
Not mention me to my father, for fear of provoking 
him. Addiſon's Spectator. 
To Won. v. n. [puman, Saxon; wonen, 
German.] To dwell; to live; to have 


abode. Not in uſe. 
Him fortuned | 
To come where vile Arcaſia does 2w5nn. Spenſer, 
Out of the ground uproſe, 
As from his lair, the wild beaſt where he <vons 
In foreſt wild. Milton's Paradije Loſt. 
A people near the northern pole that vor ; 
Whom Ireland ſent from loughes and foreſts hore. 
. Fairfax. 
Won. ». . [from the verb.] Dwelling ; 
| habitation. Obſolete. 
What ſecret place, quoth he, can ſafely hold 
So huge a mals, and hid from heaven's eye ? 
Or where haſt thou thy von, that ſo much gold 
Thou canſt preſerve from wrong and robbery ? 


Spenſer, 


The ſolitary vor 
Of dreaded beaſts, the Lybian lion's moan. 
Beaumont's Pſyche 


To WONDER. v. ». [pundjan, Saxon; 
wonder, Dutch. ] To be ſtruck with ad- 
miration; to be pleaſed or ſurpriſed ſo 
as to be aſtoniſhed: with az, rarely with 


er. 

The want of theſe magazines of victuals I have 
complained of in England, and wondered at in 
other countries. | Spenſer. 

His deadly wound was healed : and all the world 
ewondered after the beaſt, Rev. xili. 3. 

No wonder to us, who have converſed with too 
many ſtrange actions, now to evonder at any thing: 
wonder is from ſurpriſe, and ſurpriſe ceaſes upon 
experience. South, 

King Turnus evonder'd at the fight renew'd. 

: Dryden. 

Who can wonder that the ſciences have been 
ſo overcharged with infignificant and doubtful ex- 
preſſions, capable to make the moſt quick-fighted 
little the more knowing ? Locke, 

I could not ſufficiently evonder at the intrepidity 
of theſe diminutive mortals, who durſt venture to 
mount and walk upon my body, Sift. 


* 


| 


WON 


Wo'nDER, =. /. [pundon, Saxon ; avor- 
der, Dutch. ] | 
1. Admiration ; aſtoniſhment ; amaze- 
ment; ſurpriſe cauſed by ſomething 
unuſual or unexpeted. | | 
What is he, whoſe griefs 
Bear ſuch an emphaſis 3 whoſe phraſe of ſorrow 
Conjures the wand'ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Monder cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immoveable 
poſture: of the body; for in order the ſpirits fly 
not as in fear, but only ſettle. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
2. Cauſe of wonder; a ftrange thing; 
ſomething more or greater than can be 


expected. 
The Corniſh evonder-gatherer deſcribetk the 
fame. Carews 


Great effects come of induſtry in civil buſineſs 
and to try things oft, and never to give over, doth 
wonders. | Bacon. 

| Lo, a *vonder ſtrange ! 
Of every beaſt, and bird, and inſect ſmall, 
Came ſevens, and pairs. Miltin's Paradiſe L:fto 
: What woman will you find, 
Though of his age the wer and the fame, 
On whom his leiſure will vouchſafe an eye 
Of fond deſire? Milton's Paradiſe Regaincd. 
No onder ſleep from careful lovers flies, 
To bathe himſelf in Sachariffa's eyes; 
As fair Aſtrea once from earth to hcav'n 
By ſtrife and loud impiety was driven. Waller. 
Drawn for your prince, that ſword could <wn- 
ders do: 
The better cauſe makes mine the ſharper now. 
Waller, 

It is no evonder if part of the matter of this 
diſeaſe, which ſo eafily adheres to the glands, and 
avgments and diſtends them to an unnatural di- 
menſion, ſhould at length ſtop in the lungs. 


Blackmore. 


3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 
There Babylon, the wonder of all tongues. Mile. 
Ample ſouls among mankind have arrived at that 

prodigious exteat of knowledge, which renders 
them the ⁊oonder and glory of the nation where 
they live.» | Motts. 

Wo'xDERFUL, adj. [wonder and full. ] 

Admirable ; ſtrange ; aſtoniſhing, 
I uttered that which I underſtood not, things 
too 2wonderful for me which 1 knew not. 


Strange 
Hath been the cauſe, and <vonderful to hears Milt. 


Wo'xDERFUL, adv. To a wonderful de- 
gree. Improperly uſed. 
The houſe which J am about to build ſhall be 
wonderful great. 2 Chren. ii. ge 
Wo'xDERFULLY. adv. [from avorder- 
Ful.] In a wonderful manner; to a 


wondertul degree. 

The pope, knowing himſelf to be unprofitable 
to the chriſtian world, was evsnderfully glad to hear 
that there were fuch echoes of him ſounding in 
remote parts. Bacins 

There is fomething evonderfully divine in the 
airs of this picture. Addiſon on Traly, 

If a man out of vanity, or from a deſire of being 
in the faſhion, or in order to pafs for wonderfully 
wiſe, ſhall ſay that Berkley's doctrine is true, while 
at the ſame time his belief is precifely the ſame 


with mine, I leave him to enjoy the fruits of his 


hypocriſy. Beattie, 
Wo'xnDERMENT.. 2. /. [from wonder. } 
Aſtoniſhment; amazement. Not in uſe, 
except in low language. 

When my pen would write her titles true, 
It raviſh'd is with fancy's ævenderment. Spenſere 
Thoſe things which I here let down, do natu- 
rally take the ſenſe, and not reſpect petty ⁊vondar- 
ments. Bacon. 
The neighbours made a <v:nderment of it, and 
aſked him what he meant. L'Eftrargee 
Wo xDERes 


Foo, xlii. 3. 
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Wo'xpERSTRUCK. adj. | wonder and 
Arite.] Amazed. | | 


Aſcanius, æwonderſtruck to ſee 
That image of his filial piety. Dryden's ZEncid. 
Wo'nDER-WORKING. adj. | from wonder 
and wworking.] One that does ſurprifing 
things. | | 
Wo'nproOuUs. adj. [This is contracted 
from avonderous, of wonder.] 
1. Admirable; marvellous; ſtrange; ſur- 
priſing. | 9 * 
The credit of whoſe virtue reſt with thee; 
Wondrous indeed, if cauſe of ſuch effects. Milton. 
In ſuch charities ſhe paſs'd the day, 
was wvond'rous how the found an hour to pray. 
Reſearches into the ſprings of natural bodies, 
and their motions, ſhould awaken us to admire the 
ww:ndrous wiſdom of our Creator in all the works 
of nature. Watts. 


2. [Wondrous is barbarouſly uſed for an 
adverb.] Ina ſtrange degree. 


N 
From that part where Moſes remembereth the 
giants, begotten by the ſons of good men upon the 
daughters of the wicked, did they ſteal thoſe: 
evondrous great acts of their ancient kings and 
powerful giants. Raleigh. 
There is a place deep, wondrous deep, below, 
Which genuine night and horrours do o'erflow. 
| Cooley. 
To ſhun th' allurement is not hard | 
To minds refolv'd, forewarn'd, and well prepar'd ; 
But evondrous difficult, when once beſet, . 
To ſtruggle through the ſtraits, and break th' in- 


volving net. Dryden. 
Yeu are ſo beautiful, 
So wondrous fair, you juſtify rebellion. Dryden. 


Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 
Are, as when women, <vcndrous fond of place. 
| Pope. 
Wo'xDROUSLY. adv. | from evondrous.] 


1. To a ſtrange degree. | 
My lord led 2vondreuſly to diſcontent. Shakeſp. | 
This made Proferpina 

Make to them the greater ſpeed, 
For fear that they too much ſhould bleed, 
Which ewvandroufly her troubled. Drayten. 
Such doctrines in the pidgeon houſe were taught: 
You need not aſk how <condroufly they wrought, 
Dryden. 
Of injur'd fame, ant mighty wrongs receiv'd, 
Cloe complains, and evordroufly 's aggriev'd. 
Granwille, 

2. In a ſtrange manner. 

Then medicines 20c:-ndroujly compos'd the ſkil- 
full leech applyed. Chapman. 

To Woxr. Ne. . [preterite and parti- 

Ts be Wo r. J ciple ævogt; puman, Sax. 

gexvoonen, Dutch.] To be accuſtomed; 


to uſe; to be uſed. 
A yearly ſolemn feaſt ſhe cv:nt to make, 
The day that firſt doth lead the year around. 
Spenijcr. 
Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 
He worrs to work, that none the ſame eſpies. 
Spenſer. 
Jaſon the Theſſatian was vort to ſay, thut ſome 
things muſt be done unjultly, that many things 
may be done juſtly. Bacon. 
I this night have dream'd, 
If dream'd, not as I oft am av», of thee, 
But of offence and trouble. Mis Paradiſe Leſi. 
The eagle's fate and mine are one, 
Which on the ſhaft that made him die 
Eſpy'd a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he 20, to ſoar io high. 


8 


IV. . 


For others that he ſaw perplexed about the ma- 


nage of their difficult affairs, he was evozr to aſk 
them, when they would begin to truſt God, or per- 
mit him to govern the world? Fell. 

A mother was vent always to indulge her daugh- 
ters, when any of them defired ſquirrels or birds, 


but then they muſt cep them well. Lecke. 


_- 


Woo 
Another fort of ſophiſm is 2bm to be called an 


imperfęct enumeration or falſe induction, when 
from a few experiments men infer general theo- 


* 
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Sweet bird, that ſhunn'f the noiſe 


of o 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! folly, 
Thee, chauntreſs oft the woods among, | 


rems. Watts's Logick. I 2vco to hear thy even- ſong. Milte. 
WONT. a. / [from the verb.] Cuſtom; Je Woo. v. a. To court; to make love 
habit; uſe. Out of uſe. 7 With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd they 5 

Paſſing their time according to their wont, they | When true felicity is but in two. Dryden, | 


waited for the coming of Phalantus. Sidney. 
Things natural in that regard forget their ordi- 
nary natural 2vort, that which is heavy mounting 
ſometime upwards of its own accord. Hooker. 
*Tis not his 2v9nt to be the hindmoſt man, 
Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. Shak. 
They are by ſudden alarm or watchword to be 
called out to their military motions under ſky or 
covert, according to the ſeaſon, as was the Roman 
RWornts Mittin. |. 
Wo'sx'T.. A contraction of would not, uſcd 
for will not. | 
Wo'xTED. part. adj, [from the verb.] 
Accuſtomed; uſed ; uſual : uſed both of 


perſons and things. 
Her champion ftout, to aid his friend, 
Again his ⁊oonted weapon proved. Spenſer. 
So pray'd they, innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recover'd ſoon, and <vonted calm. Milt. 
The pond-frog would fain have gotten the other 
frog over; but ſhe was evorted to the place, and 
would not remove. L'Eſtrange. 
Who have no houſe, ſit round where once it was, 
And with full eyes each <vonted room require; 
Haunting the yet warm athes of the place, 
As murther'd men walk where they did expire. 
Dryden. 
Wo'NTEDNESS. 2. / from au.] State 
of being accuſtomed to. Not in uſe. 
Did I fee any thing more of Chriſt in thoſe that 
pretend to other modes of government, I might | 
ſuſpet my judgment biafſed with prejudice or 
evontedneſs of opinions. Ling Charles. 
Wo'xTLEss. adj. [from worr.] Unac- 
cuſtomed; unuſual. Obſolete. 
Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me? | 
What avontleſs fury doſt thou now inſpire | 
Into my feeble breaſt, when full of thee ? Sperſcr. 


To Woo. v. a. [apogod, courted, Saxon. 
1. To court; to ſue to for love. 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 


We ſhould be v2 d, and were not made to ⁊oco. 
Shakeſpeare. 


| WOOD. n. /. [pude, Sax, word, 


Woo'pBIND. 


Woop. adj. [weds, Gothick ; pod, 8 
ao, Dutch.) Mad; furious 
Obſolete. | 

Winds do rage as winds were auvood, 
And cauſe ipring tides to raiſe great flood. 
Tuſſer, 


axon ; 
3 raging, 


Coal: black ſteeds yborn of helliſn brood, 
Tuat on their ruſty bits did champ as they were 
200d. | Spenſer, 

Caim the tempeſt of his paſſion v2 d ; 

The banks are overflown when ſtopped is the flog 1, 
Spenjer, 
| | =voud, Dur.) 
1. A large and thick collection of trees, 

The zb born people fall before her flat, 

And worſhip her as goddeſs of the aud. Spc/r, 

St. Valentine is paſt: 
Begin theſe æoced- birds but to couple now? $4, 
Tha evcods are ruthleſs, dreadful, deaf, and dui); 
There ſpeak and ftrike, Shak. Titus Andronicys, 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky 2v52de Shale p. Macbeth, 
Amongſt his well-grown gods the ſhag-hair'd ſa- 
.  tyrs ſtand, Draytir, 
Hecate, when ſhe gave to rule the <voods, 
Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abodes. 
Drydcr. 


2. The ſubſtance of trees ; timber. 


Balm his foul head with warm dittilied waters, 
And burn ſweet evocd to make the lodging ſweet, 
Shakeſpeare, 
The cavity of the tin plate was filled with a 
melted cement, made of pitch, roſin, and vc9d- 
aſhes, well incorporated. Boyle. 
Having filled it about five inches with througa- 
ly kindled 2ov:9d coals, we let it down into the 
glaſs. Baie. 
Of long growth there ſtood 
A laurel's trunk, a venerable «vcod. Dryden's Zr, 
The ſoft <vord turners uſe commonly. Moxcn. 
The ſize of faggots and vcod-ſtacks differs. 
Mortimer. 
Herrings muſt be ſmoked with ood. Chil, 
WoopANEMORN E. 2. J. A plant. 
n. J. [ pudbind, Saxon; 


Some lay in dead men's kullsz and in thoſe holes ; 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, + Woo ys INE. I periclymenon, Lat.] Ho- 
As *twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems; | ney{uckle. 


1 Hat ved to the ſlimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Fancies and notions he purſues, 
Which ne'er had heirg but in thought: 
Each like the Grecian artiſt 2v9cs 


The image he himſelf has wrought. Prior. 
My proud rival <vc9s RE 
Another partner to his throne and bed Philips. | 


How eis the loadſtone, nature's ſubtle pride, 
By the rude iron cvs <, and made a bride? 
Conley. 
Oh ſtretch thy reign, fair peace! from ſhore to 
ſhore, 
Till conqueſt ceaſe, and ſlav'ry be no more 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and 20 their table loves. 
Pope. 
To court ſolicitouſly; to invite with 
importunity. | 
Yet can ſhe love a foreign. emperor, 
Whom of great worth and pow'r ſhe hears to be; 
If ſhe be 2v:6'd but by ambaſla ſor, 
Or but his letters or his pictures ſce: 
So while the virgin ſoul on earth doth ſtay, 
She ⁊uoꝰd and tempted is ten thouſand ways 
By theſe great pow'rs which on the earth bear 
ſway, 
The wiſdora of the world, wealth, pleaſure, praiſe. 
Davics. 


Beatrice, e'en now 
Couch'd in the <voodbine covertures. Shakcſpeare, 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, 
upon their heads garlands of wvoodbine and wild 
roſes. | Peacham, 


Woo Dp cock. 2. /. [pobucoc, Saxon; H- 


lobax, Latin.] A bird of paſſage with 
a long bill ; his food is not known. It 
is a word ludicrouſly uſed for a dunce. 
He hath bid me to a calve's head and a cap 
ſhall I not find a «voodcock too? Shokeipearts 
Soon as in doubtful day the evoodcock flies, 
Her cleanly pail the pretty houſewife bears. Gay, 
Woo'ppRrINK. 2. . Decoction or infu- 
ſion of medicinal woods, as ſaflafras. 
The drinking elder-wine or qavooddrinks are very 
uſcful. F. er on the n N 
Woo'ptD. adi. [ſrom wood. Supplied 
with wood. | | 
MWocded ſ2, 
It makes a ſpring of all kindes that | 
The lord Strutts have been poſſeſſed of a Vers 
great landed eftate, well conditioned, worded an! 
watered. | Arbuthnte 
Woo'den. adj. [from wood.] 
1. Ligneous; made of wood ; timber, 
Like a ſtrutting player, whoſe concelit 
Lies in his hamſtring, he doth think it rich 


grow. CA. 


1) 


To liear the hel dialogue and ſound - 
„Fuixtchis fretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. 
| : „„ Shakeſpeare. 
They uſed to vault or leap. up; and therefore 
they had wocden horſes in their houſes and abroad. 
oy Erowe's Vulgar Errours. 
Preſs'd with the burden, Cæneus pants for 
breath; | 
And on his ſhoulders bears the wooden: death. Dry. 
The haberdaſher ſtole off his hat that hung upon 
a 2vooden pegs Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. Clumly 3. awkward, / 
1'11 win this lady 92 +: for ws wo 
„ for my king: tuſh, that's a en thing. 
OT : Shakeſpeare. 


When a bold man is out of countenance, he 


makes a very 2vo2den- figure on it. 


inſe& ; a woodworm. Ainfworth, 
Woo'Db HOLE 7. . [word and. bole.) Place 
where wood is laid. up. 

What ſhould I do, or wnither turn? amaz'd, 
Contounded, to the dark recets I ly = 
Of <voodbele. Philips. 

Won'DLAND. z. . {wood and land.] 
Woods; ground covered with woods. 


This houihold beaſt, that us'd the wwoudland | 


grounds,. NEO 
Was view'd at firſt by the young hero's hounds, 
As down the ſtieam he ſwam. 
He that rides poſt through a country, may, 
frcm the tranſient view, tell how the parts lie; 
here a moraſs, and there a river; wwood/and in one 


part, and ſavanas in another. . Loc ke. 
By her awak'd, the 2yoodl/and choir 
To hail the common god prepares; 
And tempts me to reſume the lyre, 
Fenton. | 


Soft warbling to the vernal airs, 
Here hills and vales,the zvood/and and the plain, 
Here earth and water ſeem to ſtrive again. Pope. 
Woo'DLARK. z. . [galerita arborea, Lat.] 
A melodious fort of wild lark. 
Woo'DLOUSE..u./, [word and lonſe.] An 
inſect, | 
The millepes or ⁊cdleuſe is a ſmall inſect; it 
has only fourteen pair of ſhort legs; it is a very 
twifc runner, but it can occaſionally roll itſelf up 
into the form of a ball. 
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Collier on Confidence. | 
Woo'DFRETTER. 2. . teres, Lat.] An] 


Dryden's Æneid. 


They are found under . 


old logs of wood or large ſtones, or between the- 


park and wood of Cecayed trees. Hill's Mat. Med. 
rap thyſelf up like a evocdlouje, and dream re- 
venge. Congreuce 

There is an inſect they call a <vvod/cuſe, 

That folds up itſelf in itſeif, for a houle, 

Aus round as a ball, without head, without tail, 

Inclos'd cap-a-pe in a ſtrong coat of mail. Swift. 
Woo p MAN. z. J [wood and man.] A 

ſportſman; a hunter. 

Their cry being compoſed of ſo well ſorted 
mouths, that any man would perceive therein ſome 
kind of proportion, but the ſkilful <vcodmen did 
find a mutick. Sidney. 

The duke is a better wo2dman than thou takeit 
Lim for. 

"This is ſome one, like us, night-foundered here, 
Or elſe ſome neighbour 2w2rdman. =» Milton. 

$9 when the <voodman's toll her cave ſurrounds, 
And with the hunter's cry the grove reſounds, 
With grief and rage the mother-lion ſtung, 


Fearlets herſelf, yet trembles for her young. Pope. | 


Woo'bMONGER. 2. . [wood and monger.] 


A woodſeller. — 
WoopNITGHTSHA DE. . . ſolanum ſl- 


vaticum, Lat.] A plant. 
Woo'pwnorTE. 2. J. Wild muſick. 
Then to the well- trod ſtage anon, 
If Jonſon's learned ſock be on; 
Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, 
| Warble his native 2voodnotes wild. Milton. 
Woo'pnymyn. 2. /. [wood and nymph. | 
A fabled goddeſs of the woods. 
3 


Shakeſpeare. if 


Soft ſhe withdrew, and like a wednymph light, 
Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 
Betook her to the groves. Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 
The ⁊vocdnympbs, deck'd with daifies trim, 
Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep. Mitten, 


Woopo'FFERING. 2. Wood burnt on 

the altar. „ | 
We caſt the lots for the 2v99doſering, Neb. x. 34. 

Woo'pPECKER. . . [avec and Peck ; 

picus martius, Latin.] A bird. 

ö The ſtructure of the tongue of the <ucodpecher 
is very ſingular, whether we look at its g.cat 
length, its bones and muſcles, its incompaffing 
parts of the neck and head, the hetter to exert it- 
lelf in length, and again to retra& it into its cell; 
and laſtly, whether we look at its ſharp, horay, 
bearded point, and the gluey matter at the end of 
it, the better do ſtab and draw little maggos out of 
wood. Derham”s Pluſico-A beel;gy. 

Woo'pelczon or Wordeulver, u. ſ. [pa- 
lumbes, Latin.] A wild pigeon. 


Woo'proOoOF. x. J. [aſperala, Latin.] An 
herb. Ainſeworth. 
Woo'ESARE. . /. 
The froth called 2wood/are, being like a kind of 
ſpittie, is found upon hetbs, as lavender and ſage. 
BEI | Bacon. 
Woo'psEERE. 2. J. [word and /ere.] The 
time when there is no ſap in the tree. 
Obſolete. | 
From May to Ot: ber leave cropping, for why, 
In evoodſeere whatſoever thou croppeſt ſhall die. 
| Tuſſer. 
'Woo'ps0RREL, 2. . [oxjs, Latin. A 
plant. ler. 
Woo'pwaRD. 2. . [wod and ward.) A 
foreſter. 
Woo'pwoR M. 7. / [from wood and worm ; 
coſts, Lat.] A worm bred in wood. 
Woo'py. adj. [from weed.) 
1. Abounding with wood. 
Oft in glimmering bew' s and glades 
He met her, and in ſecret ſhades 
Of avordy Ida's inmoſt grove. Milton. 
Popr times ten days I 've paſs'd 
Wand'ring this 2620dy maze, and human food 
Nor taſted, nor. had appetite.» Milton's Par. Reg. 
Diana's evecdy realms he next invades, 
And croſſes through the conſecrated ſhales. Add. 


2. Ligneous ; conſiſting of wood. 

In the evo:dy parts of plants, which are their 
bones, the principles are fo compounded as to make 
them flexible without joints, and al fo elaſtick. 

; Grew. 

Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, 
and have nothing <v-.dy in them, as grats and 
hemlock. Locke. 

3. Relating to woods; ſylvan. 

With the <vzody nymphs when ſhe did play. 

FT Spenſer. 

All the ſatyrs ſcorn their evoody kind, 

And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth they 
find, Spenſer, 
Woo'er. . ,. [from ⁊v. One who 


courts a woman. 
The ⁊osoers moſt are toucht on this oſtent, 

To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chap. 
Ariſtippus ſaie,- that thoſe that ſtudied particu 
lar ſciences, and negleQed philoſophy, were like 
Penelope's evocers, that made love to the waiting 
woman. Bacon's Apopbtbhegms. 

Uſurping <vcvers felt his thund'ring ſword, 
And willing nations knew their native lord. 


Creech, 


= 


„ — 


Woor. ». ,. [from wowve.] 
1. The ſet of threads that croſſes the warp ; 
the weft. 


4 


The placing of the tangible parts in length or 
| | 


| 


W 0-0 
tranſverſe, as in the warp and the woof of textile, 
is more inward or more outward. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Texture; cloth. - 
A veſt of purple flow'd, ; 
Iris had dipp'd the 2 r Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I muſt put off 
Theſe my ſky-robes, ſpun out of Iris“ af. Milt. 
To ſpread the pall beneath the regal chair, 
Of ſofteſt woof, is bright Alcippe's care. 
: Pope's Odyſſey. 
Woo'tNnGLyY. adv. from wocing.] Plea- 
ſingly ; fo as to invite ſtay, 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By his lov'd manfionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells 2vooingly here. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


WOOL. . J. [pul, Saxon; wollen, Dut.] 
1. The fleece of ſheep; that which is 


woven into cloth. i, 
A gown made of the fineſt wos!, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, | 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. Raleigb. 
Concerning their complaint for price of «v2, 
he would give orders that his commiſſioners ſhould 
cauſe clothiers to take 2v0c/, paying only two parts 
of the price, Taz<vard. 
Struthium is a root uſed by the 2vool-drefſers. 


Arbuthnot, 
2. Any ſhort thick hair. | i 
In the cauldron boil and bake; | 
Weil of bat and tongue of dog. Shah, Mach. 


| Woo'Lrer. 2. . [wwoel and All.] Skin 


not ſtripped of the wool. 
Wool and 4ufels were ever of little value in 
this kingdom. Davies on Ireland. 
Woo'LLEN. adj. ¶ from ausl.] Made 
of wool not finely dreſſed, and thence 
uſed likewiſe for any thing coarſe: it is 


likewiſe uſed in general for made of wool, 


as diitinct from inen. 
] was wont | 
To coll them c0-/len vaſſals, things created 
To buy and ſell with groats. Shateſp. Corialanus. 
I could not endure a huſband with a beard on his 
face: I had rather lie in v%llen. 
Shateſpeare”s Much ado abæut Nethings 
Macllen cloth wiil tenter, linen ſcarcely, Bacon. 
At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, 
Spite of his bu night-cap. 
Woo'LLEN. #. // Cloth made of wool. 
His breeches were of rugged bellen, 
And tad been at the ſiege- ef Bullen. Hudibras. 
Odious ! in 204497 , *rwould a taint provoke ! 
No, let a charmiag chintz and Bruſiels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs ani ſhade my lifeleſs face. 
Pope. 
He is a bcl-cſprit and a bclien - draper. Sꝛuift. 
Woo'LLY. a. from cl.] 


1. Clothed with wool, 
When the work of generation was 
Between theſe <vcll; breeders, 
The ſkilful fnepherd peel'd me cectain wands, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Conſiſting of wool. 
Some few, by temp'rance taught, approaching 
ow, 
To diſtant f..te by eaſy journeys go: 
Gently they lay 'em down, as ev'ning ſheep 
On their own evcs!ly fizeces ſoftly ſleep. Drydcre 
3. Reſembling wool. 
| What ſignifies . 
My fleece of er2/!y hair, that now uncurls? 
Shakeſpeare, 
Ncthing profits more . 
Than frequent ſnows : Oh may'it thou often ſee 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the evoe/ly rain, 
Nutritious ! Philips. 
Woo'ry>ack. 
[>= 
er. d 1. f. [ wool, pack, and. ſacb.] 
1. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. 
: 2. The 


Dryden. - 


SOR. - 


2. The ſeat of the judges in the houſe of | 


lords. 

At bar abuſive, on the bench unable, 
Knave on the g, fop at council-table. 
3 Dryden. 
3. Any thing bulky without weight. 
Chaos of preibyt'ry, where laymen guide 

With the tame «v«<c/pack clergy by cheir fide, 

| Cleaweland. 
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Wool wax D. adv. [wed and ward.) In 
: 55 


wool. Not uſed. 
I have no ſhirt: 1 go 2v5olrvard for penance, 
| Shakeſprare. 
Woor, 2. . [rubicilla, Latin.] A bird. 
Woos. 2. // [alga, Latin.] Sea-weed. 
An herb. g | 
WORD. 1. /. [popd, Saxon; evoord, Dut. ] 
1. A ſingle part of ſpeech. 
If you ſpeak three words, it will three times re- 
port you the three <vords. Bacon. 
As conceptions arc the images of things to the 
mind within itielf, ſo are words or names the 
maiks of thoſe conceptions to the minds of them 
we converſe with. South's Sermons. 
Amongſt men who confound their ideas with 
gens, there mult be endleſs diſputes, wrangling, 


and jargen. Locke. 
Zach wight who reads not, and but ſcans and 
ſpeils, 


Each wvord catcher that lives on ſyllables. Pope. 


2. A ſhort diſcourſe. 

Shall I vouchſate your worſhip a 2rord or two? 
uo thouſand, and I 'll rouchiate thee the hear- 
ing. | Shakeſpeare 

A cucrd, Lucilius, 
How he receiv'd you. Shateſp. Julius C&ſar. 

A friend who thall own thee in thy loweſt con- 
dition, anſwer all thy wants, and, in a , ne- 
ver leave thee. 7 | South, 

In a cod, the goſpel deſeribes God to us in all 
reſpects tuch a one as we would with him to be. 


Tillotſon. 
3. Talk; diſcourſe. 
Why thould caiamity be full of avords f— 
Let them have ſcope ; though what they do im- 
part 
Help nothing elſe, yet they do eaſe the heart. 
| Shekejpeare's Richard III. 
He commanded the men to be ranged in bat- 
talions, and rid to every ſquadron, giving them ſuch 
goords as were proper to the occafion. Clarendon. 
If you diſlike the play, 
Pray make no evords on 't till the ſecond day 
Or third be paſt; for we would have you know it, | 
The lofs will fall cn us, not on the poet. Denham. 
Eecaſe this contention : be thy eo5rds ſevere, 
Sharp as he merits; but the ſword forbear. Dryd. 
It <oords are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought 
to be grave, kind, and ſober, repreſenting the ill, or 
unbecomingneſs of the faults. | Locke, 
Ic 1 appear a little ver- bound in my firſt ſolu- 
tions, I hope it will be imputed to the long diſuſe 
of Ip*ech. - Spectator. 
4. Diſpute ; verbal contention. 
In argument upon a caſe, 
Some ævords t were grew *twixt Somerſ-t and me. 
Yhakelpeare, 


5. Language; oral expreſſion ; living 


ſpeech. 
Found you no diipleaſure by evord or counte- 
nance ?. Shakeſpeare. ' 


] ell write thee a challenge, or I Il deliyer thy in- 
digaation to him by evrd of mouth. 
7 i Shaleſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Why ſhoyld ſhe write to Edmund ? Might not 
you 
Tranſ port her purpoſes by word? Shak. K. Lear. 
An caſy way, by <vord of mouth communicated 
to me. . Boyle. 
6 Promiſe. | 
' Obey thy parents, keep thy ori juſtly, ſwear 
not. 5 - Shakeſpeare. 


W OR 


T take your princely word for theſe redrefſes, 
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I give it you, and will maintain my a˙ο ,t. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
All of them ſtout and hard people, falſe of their 
ewords, treacherous in their practices, and mercileſs 
in their revenges. x 9 ¹ 
The duke ſhall wield his conqu'ring ſword, 
The king ſhall paſs his honeſt word, Diyden. 
7. Signal ; token; order. | 
Every ſoldier kill his priſoners; , _- 
Give the oed through. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
8. Account; tidings ; meſſage. | | 
Bring me word thither : 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may ſpur on my journey. Shateſp. Cor iolanus. 
Two optick nerves ſhe ties, 
Like ſpectacles, acroſs the eyes; 
By which the ſpirits bring her 20d, 
Whene'er the balls are fix'd or ſtirr'd. 
9. Declaration; purpoſe expreſſed. 
I know you brave, and take you at your word; 
That preſent ſervice, which you vaunt, afford. 
| SP. Dryden. 


Prior. 


10. Affirmation. 

E-ery perſon has enough ta do to work out his 

own ſalvation; which, it we will take the apoſtle's 
74rd, is to be done with fear and trembling. 

: Decay of Picty. 

1 defire not the reader ſhould take my <vord, and 

therefore I will ſet two of their diſcourſes in the 

ſamic liglit for every man to judge. Dryden. 

11. Scripture ; word of God. 7 

They ſay this church of England neither hath 

the 2vord purely preached, nor the ſacraments fin- 

cerely miniſtered. ; Whitgifte. 

12. The ſecond perſon of the ever adorable 


Trinity. A ſcripture term. 
Thou my Mord, begotten ſon, by thee 
This I perform. | 


Milton, 


To Wok p. v. 2. from the noun.] To diſ-- 


pute. 
He that deſcends not to ⁊ od it with a ſhrew, 
does worſe than beat her. L'Eſtrange. 
To Worn. v. a. To expreſs in proper 
words. 
Whether his extemporary evording might not be 
a defect. | Fell. 
Let us blacken him what we can, ſaid Harriſon 
of the bleſſed king, upon the wording and drawing 
up his charge againſt approaching trial. South. 
Whether I have improved theſe fables or no, in 
the wording or meaning of them, the book muſt 
ſtand or fall to itſelf. L'* Eftrange. 
The apology for the king is the ſame, but 
_ evorded with greater deference to that great prince. 
; | Addiſon. 
Wo'rDyY. adj. [from word.] Verboſe ; 
full of words. . 
Phocion, beholding a vordy orator, while he was 
making a magnificent ſpeech full of vain promiſes, 
ſaid, I now fix my eyes upon a cypreſs- tree: it 
has all the pomp imaginable in its branches, 
leaves, and height; but it bears no fruit. Spe&. 
We need not laviſh hours in <cordy periods, 
As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. 
Philips's Briton. | 
Intemp' rate rage, a ⁊v dy war, began. Pope. 
Wore. The preterite of abear. 
This on his helmet wore a lady's glove, 
And that a fleeve embroider'd by his love. Dryd. 
My wife, the kindeſt, deareſt, and the trueſt 
That ever 2vore the name. Rœgoc's Royal Convert. 


To WORK. v. . pret. worked, or 
ewrought, [peoncan, Saxon; werken, 
Dutch. ] 1 

1. To labour; to travail; to toil. 

Good Kent, how ſhall J live and <vork 
To match thy goodneſs ? life will þe too ſhort. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Go and work; for no ſtraw ſhall be given you. 
: ; Exodus, Vo 18. 
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Whether we work or lay; or por wake. 
n „ , 
f : ben Dt 3 Davies. 
2. To be in action; 75 be in motion. ; 
Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes, 
When tor fame's ſake 2. 
We bend to that the evorking of the heart. 87 * 
In Morat your hopes a crown deſign' dl, 
And all the woman wort'd within your mind. 
, Dryden, 


— 


3. To act; to carry on operations. 
: Our-better part femains, 
To evork in cloſe deſigns 
4. To operate as a manufacturer. 

They that zo in fine flax. 
5. To ferment. . 
Into wine and ſtrong beer put ſome like ſub. 
ſtances, while they 2vork, which may make then 
fume and inflame leſs, Bacon. 
Try the force of imagination upon ſtaying the 


AMilion, 


oorking of beer, when the barm is put in; Hax. 


f in the wort of beer, while it æwerleth, before 
it be tunned, the burrage be often changed witl, 
freſh, it will make a ſovereign drink for melan. 
choly. Bacon's Natural Hiſtcry. 
6. To operate; to have effect. 
With ſome other buſineſs put the king 
From theſe tad thoughts that <vsrk too much upon 
him. Sbabeſptare. 
All things evork together for good to then; that 
love God. Romans, viii. 2%, 
Gravity evorketh weakly, both far from the earth, 
and alſo within the earth. | Bacen. 
Although the ſame tribute, laid by conſent or 
by impoſing, be all one to the purſe, yet it ac 
diverſely on the courage: no people overcharged 
with tribute is fit for empire. Bacts, 
Theſe poſitive undertakings 2vrought upon mary 
to think that this opportunity ſhould not be loſt. 
. Clarendin. 
Nor number nor example with him <v-cught 


To ſwerve trom truth, or change his conſtant 


f mind. : Nilton. 
We ſee the <vorkings of gratitude in the Ifra- 
elites, South, 


Objects of pity, when the cauſe is new, 
Would work too fiercely on the giddy crowd. 
Dryden, 
Poiſon will ev9rk againſt the ſtars : beware, 
For ev'ry meal an antidote prepare. Did. jun. 
When this reverence begins to qvork in him, 
next conſider his temper of mind. Lecke, 
This ſo 2vrought upon the child, that afterwards 
he deſired to be taught. Lc be. 
Humours and manners evor& more in the mcan- 
er ſort than with the nobility. Adiiſon on Tray, 
The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards 
and a half long; his colours are white, black, and 
red: of all ſerpents his bite is the moſt pernicious, 
yet evorketh the floweſt. Grows 
7. To obtain by diligence. | 
Without the king's aſſent 
You qurevght to be a legatzz Shak, Henry VIII. 
8. To act internally; to operate as a 
purge, or other phyſick. 
Merk on, 
My medicine, <vork! thus credulous fools are 
caught. 8 Shakcifeares 
I ſhould have doubted the operations of anti- 
mony, where ſuch a potion could not 20-78. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, 
It is benign, nor far from the nature of ali- 
ment, into which, upon defect of working, it is oft 
times converted. Brien 
Moſt purges heat a little; and all of them 
<vork beſt, that is, cavſe the blood fo to do, a; do 
fermenting liquors, in warm weather, or in a warm 
room. 3 Creao's Camnciagia. 
9. To act as on a ſubjec. f 
Let it be pain of body, or diſtreſs of mind, there's 
matter yet left for philoſophy. and conſtan. t 50278 
upon. BED : : ſirenge. 
Natural philoſophy has ſenſible objects to cc 
: upon 


Jaiub, xix. 9. 
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upon; but then it often puzzles the reader with the 
intricacy of its notions. Addiſon. 
The predictions Bickerſtaff publiſhed, relating 

to his death, too much affected and worked on his 
imagination. Soft. 
10. To make way. 
Body ſhall up to ſpirit Work. Milton. 
Who would truſt chance, fince all men have the 


ſeeds 
Of good and ill, which ſhould gur upward firſt ? 
© wr i Diyden. 
11. To be toſſed or agitated. | 
| Vex'd by wint'ry ſtorms, Benacus raves, 
Confus'd with working ſands and rolling waves. 
Addiſon. 
To; Work. v. 4a, preter. and participle 
all. avorked or wrought, | 


1. To labour; to manufacture; to form 


by labour. 

He could have told them of two or three gold 
mines, and a filver mine, and given the reaſon why 
they forbare to werk them at that time, and when 
they left off from 4vorking them. Raliigb's Apology. 

The chaos, by the Divine Power, was wrought 
from one form into another, till it ſettled into an 
habitable earth. Burnet. 

This mint is to rvork off part of the metals 
found in the neighbouring mountains. Addiſon. 

The young men acknowledged in love-letters, 
ſcaled with a particular wax, with certain enchant- 

ing words wrought upon the ſeals, that they died 
for her. : | 
They now begin to car the wond'rous frame, 
To ſhape the parts, and raiſe the vital flame. 

Wig Blackmore, 

The induſtry of the people ⁊worłs up all their na- 
tive commodities to the laſt degree of manufacture. 

; : Swift. 
2. To bring by action into any ſtate, 
So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, 
Works itſelf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 
Till by degrees the floating mirrour ſhines, _ 
Addiſon's Cato. 
z. To influence by ſucceſſive impulſes. 
If you would wv9r& any man, know his nature 
and faſhions, and ſo lead him. Bacon. 
To haſten his deſtruction, come yourſelf, 
And avert your royal father to his ruin. A. Philips. 
4. To make by gradual labour, or conti- 


nued violence. 
Sidelong he works his way. Milton. 
Thro' winds, and waves, and ſtorms, he evorks 
his way, ; 
Impatieat for the battle : one day more 
Will ſet the victor thundering at our gates. Adgi/. 
5. To produce by labour; to effect. 
Fly che dreadful war 
Thi in thyſelf thy leſſer parts do move, 
Outrageous anger, and we-zvor king jar. Spenſer. 
Our light affliction for a moment e eth for us 
2 7ar more eternal weight of glory, 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
We might 2v6rk any effect, not holpen by the 
co-operation of ſpirits, but only by the unity of 
nature. a Bacon. 
Moiſture, although it doth not paſs through bo- 
Sies without communication of ſome ſubſtance, as 
heat and cold do, yet it vcrketh effects by qualify- 
ing of the heat and cold. Bacon. 


Such power, being above all that the underſtand- 


ing of man can conceive, may well work ſuch won- 
ders. 5 | Drummond. 
God, only wiſe, to puniſh pride of wit, 
Among men's wits hath this confuſion vrought ; 
As ar proud tow'r, whoſe puints the clouds did 
it, | 
By tongues confuſion was to ruin brought. Davies. 
| Of the tree, 
Which, taſted, works knowledge of good and evil, 
Thou may'ſ not: in the day thou eat'ſt, thou dieſt. 
8 _ Milton. 
Each herb he knew that qvorks or good or ill, 
More learn'd than Meſye, half as learn'd as Hill. 


Harte. 
Vor. II, 


Tatlæ. 


1 


WO R 
6. To manage in a ſtate of motion; to 
put into motion. | 

Mere perſonal valour could not ſupply want of 
knowledge in building and working ſhips. Arburh. 

7. To put to labour; to exert. 
Now, Marcus, thy virtue 's on the proof; 
Put forth thy utmoſt ſtrength, work every nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy ſoul. Add. Cato. 
8. To embroider with a needle : as, ſhe 
worked an apron. 
I worked a violet leaf. Spectator. 
9. To Wok k out, To effect by toil. 

Not only every ſociety, but every ſingle perſon, 
has enough to do to evork out his own ſalvation. 

- Decay of Piety. 

The mind takes the hint from the poet, and 
Works cut the reſt by the ſtrength of her own tacul- 
ties. Acdijon. 

10. To Work out, To eraſe; to efface. 
Tears of joy, for your returning ſpilt, 
Mord cut and expiate our former guilt Dryden. 
11. To Work up. To raiſe, 

That which is wanting to aver up the pity to a 
greater height, was not atforded me by the ſtory. 
Dryden. 

This lake reſembles a ſea, when worked up by 
ſtorms, Aadiſon. 

The ſun, that rolls his charfot o'er their heads, 


Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks. 
Addiſon's Cato. 


We ſhould inure ourſelves to ſuch thoughts, till | 


they have worked up our ſouls into filial awe and 
love of him. Atterbury. 


Worx. . J. [peonc, Saxon; werk, Dut. ] 


1. Toil; labour; employment. 
Bread, correction, and <v2rk for a ſervant. 

| Ecclus. xxxiii. 

In the bottom of ſome mines in Germany there 

grow vegetables which the Twork-folks fay have 

magical virtue. Bacon. 

The ground, unbid, gives more than we can aſk ; 

But evork is pleaſure, when we chuſe our taſk. 


Dryden. 


2. A ſtate of labour. 

All the world is perpetually at ⁊werꝶꝭ, only that 
our poor mortal lives ſhould paſs the happier for 
that little time we poſſeſs them, or elſe end the bet- 
ter when we loſe them: upon this occaſion riches 
came to be coveted, honvurs eſteemed, friendſhip 
purſued, and virtues admired. Temple. 


3. Bungling attempt. WS 
It is pleatant to ſee what evork our adverſaries 
make with this innocent canon: ſometimes 'tis a 
mere forgery of hereticks, and ſometimes the bi- 
ſhops that met there were not ſo wiſe as they ſhould 
have been. Stilling fleet. 


4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle, 
Round her evork ſhe did empale 
With a fair border wrought of ſundry flowers, 
Inwoven with an ivy-winding trail. Spenſer. 
That handkerchief you gave me: I muſt take 
out the <vork ; a likely piece of work, that yo 
mould find it in your chamber, and know nox wh 
left it there. This is ſome minx's token and I muſt 
take cut the zr? There, give it your hobby 
horſe : whereſoever you had it, I 'I take out no 
work ont. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine 
| evcirk ; this makes her often fit working in bed 
until noon. Law. 


5. Any fabric or compages of art. 

> Nor was the vork impair'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th' approaches of too warm a ſun. Popes 

6. Action; feat; deed. 

The inſtrumentalneſs of riches to avorks of cha- 
rity, has rendered it neceſſary in every chriſtian 
commonwealth by laws to ſecure propriety. Hamm. 

Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, 

Than good evorks in her huſband to promote. 
Milton. 
Not in the verbs of bloody Mars employ'd, 


The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy d. Pope. | 


} 
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7. Any thing made. 
Where is that holy fire, which verſe is ſaid 
To have ? Is that enchanting force decay d? 


law, "EP = . 
Thee, her beſt work, to her work cannot draw. 
Donne. 
O faireſt of creation ! lat and beſt . 
Of all God's zworks ! creature in whom excels 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form'd; 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet, _. 
How art thou loſt ! Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
8. Operation, : 
As to the compoſition or diſſolution of mixt bo- 
dies, which is the chief abrł of elements, and re- 
quires an intire application of the agents, water 
- hath the 3 and exceſs over earth, Digby. 
9. Effect; conſequence of agency. 
Fancy 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams. 
Milton, 
10. Management; treatment. : 
Let him alone; I'll go another way to work 
with him. Shakeſpeare. 
11. To ſet on Worx, To employ ; to en- 
age. 
It ſetteth thoſe wits on work in better things, 
which would be elſe employed in worſe. Hocker. 


Wo'RKER. 2. J [from work.) One that 


works. 
Ye fair nymphs, which oftentimes have loy'd 

The cruel worker of your kindly ſmarts, 

Prepare yourſelves, and open wide your hearts. 


| Spenſer. 

His father was à berker in braſs. 
1 Kings, vii. 14. 
You ſpoke me fair, but betrayed me: depart 
from me, you profeſſors of holineſs, but workers of 
iniquity. South. 
Wo'RKFELLOW. . . [work and felloau.] 
One engaged in the ſame work with an- 


other. 

Timotheus, my wworkfellow, and Lucius, falute 
vou. : Romans. 
Wo'RKHOUSE., 1. . from work and 
Wo'RKinGHOUSE, F houſe.] | 
1. A place in which any manufacture is 

carried on. i 

The quick forge and <vorkinghouſe of thought. 

- Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Protogenes had his eworkbovuſe in a garden out of 
town, where he was daily finiſhing thoſe pieces he 
begun. g Dryden. 

2. A place where idlers and vagabonds are 
condemned to labour. 

Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds 
and pilferers? Eſteem and promote thofe uſeful 
charities which remove ſuch peſts into priſons and 
eworkbouſes. Atterbury. 

Wo Rx KkIN G DAT. 2. J [work and day.] 

Day on which labour is permitted; not 

the ſabbath : it therefore is taken for 

coarſe and common. | 

How full of briars is this evortingday world! 

; Shakeſpeares 

Will you have me, lady 

No, my lord, unleſs I might have another 

for evorkingdays 3 your grace is too coſtly to wear 
every day. Shakeſpeare. 

Wo'RKMaAN. 2. J. [werk and man.] An 
artificer; a maker of any thing. 

When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their {kill in covetouſneſs. 


| SN Shakeſpeare. 
If prudence works, who is a more cunning 2v9rþ- 
man 9 Wiſdom. 


| There was no other cauſe preceding than his 

own will, no other matter than his own power, ne 

other wworkman than his own word, and no other 
conſideration than his own infinite goodneſs. 

; Raleigh, 
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Verſe, that draws nature's works from nature's 
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They have inſeribed the pedeſtal, to ſhew their 
value for the workman. 
Wo RK MANL Y. l. from avorkman.] 
Skilful ; well performed; workmanlike. 
Wo'riManty. adv. Skilfully; in a 


manner becoming a workman. 
In having but fortie foot workmanly dight, 
Take ſaffron enough for a lord and a knight. 


Tuſſer. 
We will fetch thee ſtraight 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 
Scratching her legs, that one {hall ſwear ſhe bleeds, 
And at that fight ſhall ſad Apollo weep, 
So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Wo'rxMAnSHIP. 2. /. [from workman.] 
1. Manufacture; ſomething made by any 
One. | 
Nor any ſtill'd in evorkmarfip emboſs d, 
Nor any ſkill'd in loops of fing'ring fine, 
Might in their divers cunning ever dare 
With this ſo curious network to compare. Spenſ. 
By how much Adam exceeded all men in per- 
feQtion, by being the immediate wwerikmanſhip of 
God, by fo much did that choſen garden exceed 
all parts of the world. Raleigb. 
He moulded him to his own idea, delighting 
in the choice of the materials ; and afterwards, as 
great architects uſe to do, in the aw3rkmanſhip of 
his regal hand, Wotton. 
What more reaſonable than to think, that if 
we be God's wverkmanſpip, he (hall ſet this mark of 
himſelf upon all reaſonable creatures? Tillotſon. 
2. The fill of a worker; the degree of 


ſkill diſcovered in any manufacture. 
The Tritonian goddeſs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praiſe-worthy workmanſhip to yield. Spenſ. 
The wand'ring ftreams, in whoſe entrancing 


* 


res 
Wiſe ae oft herſelf her workmanſhip admires. 
Drayton. 
3. The art of working. | 
If there were no metals, tis a myſtery to me 


how Tubalcain could ever have taught the everk- | 


manſbip and ule of them. Mood evard's Nat. Hiſt. 


WO'RKMASTER. . J. [work and maſter.] | 


The performer of any work. 


: What time this world's great evorkmefter did caſt 
* To make all things, ſuch as we now behold, | 


It feems that he before his eyes had plac'd 
A goodly pattern, to whoſe pertect mould 
He faſhion'd the: n ſo comely. Spenſer. 
Every carpenter and ⁊ocrmaſter that laboureth. 
| Eccl. xxxviii. 
Defire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great wworkmaſter, leads to no exceſs. Milton. 


Wo'rxwoman. 2. /. [work and woman.] 
1. A woman ſkilled in needle-work. 
The moſt fine-fingred evorkzvoman on ground, 
Arachne, by his means was vanquiſhed. Spenſer. 
2. A woman that works for hire. 


Wo'rkyDpar. . / [corrupted from wwork- 


ingday.] The day not the ſabbath. 
Tell her but a wworkydey fortune. Shakeſpearce 
Sunday, the other days, and thou 
Make up one man, whofe face thou art; 
The vorkydays are the back part. 
Holydays, if haply ſhe were gone, 
Like <vorkydays, I wiſh would ſoon be done. Gay. 


WORLD. ». /. [| popld, Saxon; wereld, | 


Dutch.] 
1. Vorld is the great collective idea of all 


bodies whatever. Locke. 
2, Syſtem of beings. | 
Begotten before ail 2v2r/ds, Nicene Creed. 


God hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by 

his Son, by whom he made the worlds. 

f 8 . Hebrews, i. 2. 
0 | 


Addifon on Italy. | 


H. erbert. | 


g 


* 


— 
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S Know how this everld 
Of heav'n and earth conſpicuous firſt began. 
3. The earth; the terraqueous globe. 
He the ori 


Built on circumfluous waters. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Ferdinand Magellanus was the firſt that com- 

paſſed the whole evorld. Heylyn. 

Preſent itate of exiſtence. 

I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 

Is often laudable ; to do good ſometime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Sa. Macbeth. 
The making of a will is generally an unealy | 

taſk, as being at once a double parting with the 

abo. Fell. 
I was not come into the zbord then. L'Eſtr. 
He wittingly brought evil into the world. More. 
Chriſtian fortitude conſiſts in ſuffering, for the 

love of God, whatever hardſhips can befal in the 

world. 

5. A ſecular life. | - 

Happy is the tkat from the <vor!d retires, 

And carries with her what the ewor/d admires 
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Thrice happy ſhe, whoſe young thoughts fixt above, | 


While ſhe is lovely does to heav'n make love: 


I need not urge your promiſe, ere you find | 


An entrance here, to leave the evor/d behind. 
| | Waller. 

By the evor/d, we ſometimes underſtand the 
things of this world; the variety of pleaſures and 
intzreſts which ſteal away our affections from God. 
Sometimes we are to underſtand the men of the 
world, with whoſe ſolicitations we are ſo apt to 
comply. | E  Rogers's Ser mans. 

6. Publick life; the publick. 
Why doſt thou ſhew me thus to th* 200? 


Bear me to priſon. Shakeſp. Meafure for Meaſure. | 


Hence baniſh'd, is baniſh'd from the <vsr/d ; 
And evuorld-exiÞ'd is death. Sh. Romeo and Fuliet. 
7. Buſineſs of life ; trouble of life. 
Here 1 'il ſet up my everlaſting reſt, 
And ſhake the yoke of man's ſuſpicious ſtars 
From this wworld-wearied fleſh. 
| Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
8. Great multitude. 
You a <vcrld of curſes undergo, | 
Being the agents, or baſe ſecond means. Shateſp. 
Nor doth this wood lack evorlds of company; 
For you in my reſpect are all the world. Shakeſp. 
I leave to ſpeak of a ⁊vorld of other attempts fur- 


niſhed by kings. Raltigh's Apology. 
Garments richly woven Ng 
And vorlds of prize. Chapman. 


In double fiftie ſable barks : with him a <vor/d 
of men 5 
Moſt ſtrong and full of valure went. Chapman. 
What a «vorld of contradictions would tollow 
upon the contrary opinion, and what a evsrid of 
confuſions upon the contrary practice! 
| Biſhop Sanderſon. 
Juſt ſo romances are, for what elſe | 
Is in them all but love and battles ? 
O' th' firſt of theſe we've no great matter 
To treat of, but a bord o' th' latter. Hudibras. 
It brought into this world a evorid of woe. 
| Milton, 
There were a world of paintings, and among 
the reſt the picture of a lion. L'Eſtrange. 
Marriage draws a world of buſineſs on our 
hands, ſubjeRs us to law-ſuits, and loads us with 
domeſtick cares. | Dryden. 
From thy corporea! priſon freed; 

Soon haſt thou reach'd the goal with mended pace; 
A world of woes diſgatch'd in little ſpace. Dryd. 
Why will yon fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, 
And ſteel your heart to ſuch a world of charms ? 
Addiſon. 


9. Mankind; an hyperbolical- expreſſion 
for many : all the world is a favourite 
phraſe, in French, for many. | 


This hath bred high terms of ſzparation between 
ſuch and the reſt of the world, whereby the one 
ſort are named the brethren, the godly ; the other, 
worldlings, time · ſer vers, pleaſers of men more than 
of Gods Hager. 


Dryden, 


1 


| 


10. Courſe of life. 


16. Time. 


ke 
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"Tis the duke's pleaſure, 
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' Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 


Will not be rubb'd nor Ropp'd.. Shak. K. 
Thus the world may fec what tis to og 


* D 
He was willing to declare to all the world, that 
3 


as he had been brought up in that religion eſta. 


bliſhed in the church of England, fo he 

maintain the fame by unanſwerable reaſons. 

Clarendon. 

We turn them over to the ſtudy of beauty and 

dreſs, and the whole world conſpires to make 
them think of nothing elſe. 


could 


aw, 


Perſons of conſcience will be afraid to begin the 


world unjuſtly, Clariſſa. 
11. Univerſal empire. 5 
Rome was to ſway the world. Milton. 


This through the eaſt juſt vengeance hurl'd, 


Love loſt poor Antony the ⁊borld. Prir, 


12. The manners of men; the practice of 


life. | 
Children ſhould not know any wickedneſs. Old 
folks have diſcretion, and know the world, $43, 
What, ſtart at this! when fixty years have ſpread 
Their grey experience o'er thy hoary head ? 
Js this the all obſerving age could gain? 


Or haſt thou known the world fo long in vain ? 


. : Dryden, 
If knowledge of the world makes manperfidious, 
May Juba ever live in ignorance. Addiſn't Cars, 
The girl might paſs, if we could get her 
To know the evorld a little better; 
To know the evor/d ! a modern phraſe 


For viſits, ombre, balls, and plays. Sevift. 


13. Every thing that the world contains. 


Had 1 now a thouſand vor/ds,. I would give them 
all for one year more, that I might preſent to God 
one year of ſuch devotion and. good works, as I 
never before ſo much as intended. Lav, 


14. A large tract of country; a wide com- 


paſs of things. 
Tis I who love's Columbus am, tis 
That muſt new <porlds in it deſcry. owplcy, 


15. A collection of wonders ; a wonder. 
Obſolete. . 


The baſſa having recommended Barbaruſſa, i 


Was a evorld to fee, how the court was changed 


Knoles. 
A ſenſe originally Saxon; 


now only uſed in world without end. 


upon him. 


17. In the world, In poſſibility. 


All the precautions in the world were taken fer 
the marriage of his younger brother. 


crous ſenſe, now little uſed. 
He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet 
cloven, as many eyes upon his body as my grey 


mare hath dapples, and for all theqvorld ſo 8 
tancys 


Wo'rLDLINESS, n. . from worldly. | 


Covetouſneſs; addictedneſs to gain. 


Wo'rRLDLING. 2. J from aborld.] A 


mortal ſet upon profit. 

Baſe minded wretches ! are your thoughts fo 
deeply bemired in the trade of ordinary vor!d/ings, 
as for reſpect of gain to let ſo much time pals? 

: 8 Siduq;. 

The one fort are named the brethren, the god- 
ly ; the other *vor/dlings, time-ſervers, and plealers 
of men more than pleaſers of God. Heagers 

God of the world and vorldlings, | 
Great Mammon ! greateſt god below the ſcy. 


Spenſere | 


For his weeping in the needleſs ſtream 3 
Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 
As evor/dlings do, giving thy ſum of more 


|. To that which had tco much. 


Shakeſpeare's As yu Ae i. 
That other on his friends his thoughts beſtous: 
The covetous worldling, in his anxious mind, 


Thinks only on the wealth he left bebind. 275 


— As 


— 


{ 


Addiſor. 
18. For all the world. Exactly. A ludi- 
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if we conſider my expectations of futurity, the 
evorldling gives up the argument. Rogers. 
Wo'rLDLY. adj. [from world.] 
1. Secular; relating to this life, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the life to come. 
He is divinely bent to meditation; 
And in no «vor/dly ſuits would he be moved, 
To draw him from his holy exerciſe, | | 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Haſt thou not worldly pleaſure at command? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The fortitude of a chriſtian conſiſts in pati- 
ence ; not in enterprizes which the poets call he- 
roic, and which are commonly the effects of inte- 
reſt, pride, and ⁊vorldiy honour, Dryden. 
Compare the happineſs of men and bexſts no 
farther than it reſults from ver/dly advantages. 
Atterbury. | 
As to evorldly affairs, which my friends thought 
ſo heavy upon me, they are moſt of them of our 
own making, and fall away as ſoon as we know 
ourſelves. | : Law. 
2. Bent upon this world; not attentive to 


a future ſtate. 
They 'll practiſe how to live ſecure; 
Werldly or diffolute, on that their lords : 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
3. Human; common; belonging to the 
world. | 
Many years it hath continued, ſtanding by no 
other 2worldly mean but that one only hand which 
erected it. Hooker. 
Times and places are approved witneſſes of 
d ꝓwvorldly ations. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Wo'rLiDLY. adv, [from world.] With 


relation to the 7 life. 
It is a token of a evor/dly wiſe man, not to con- 
terid in vain againſt the nature of times wherein he 


liveth. Raleigh. 
Subverting worldly ſtrong and evorldly wiſe 
By ſimply meek. Miltor's Paradiſe Loſt. 


This cannot be done, if my will be worldly or 
voluptuouſly diſpoſed. South's Sermons. 
Since your mind is evor/dly bent, 

Therefore of the two gifts in my diſpoſe, 

Think ere you ſpeak, I grant you leave to chooſe, 
| Dryden. 
WORM. . / [pyrm, Saxon; worm, 

Dutch; vermis, Latin. ] 

1. A ſmall harmleſs ſerpent that lives in 


the earth. 
Both the princes 
Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Help me into ſome houſe, 
Or ſhall faint! A plague o' both your houſes |! 
They have made worms meat of me. Shakeſpeare, 
hough wwerms devour me, though 1 turn to 
mold, 
Yet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold: 
from my marble monument ſhall riſe 
Again intire, and ſee him with theſe eyes. 
Sandys's Par. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 


Inſect or worm. Milton. 
2. A poiſonous ſerpent, 
Ihe mortal evorm, Shakeſpeare. 


3. Animal bred in the body. 

Phyſicians obſerve theſe vorms engendered with- 

in the body of man. Harwey on Conſumpticns. 
4. The animal that ſpins filk ; ſilkworm. 

'Fhou oweſt the evorm no filk, the ſheep no wool. 

| Shakeſpeare, 

$. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. | 

"Tis no awkward claim, 

ick'd from the wworm-holes of long-vaniſh'd days, 

Nor from the duſt of old oblivion rak'd. | 

a Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

5. Something tormenting. | 

The worm of conſcience ſtill begnaw thy ſoul. | 


7 ' ; Shakeſpeares |. 
The chains of darknefs, and th' undying æworm. 


Milton . 


Wot. 


5, Any thing vermiculated; or tarned! 


round ; any thing ſpiral. 
The threads of ſcrews; when bigger than can 

be made in ſcrew-plates, are called 2vorns, The 

length of a werm begins at the one end of the 

ſpindle, and ends at the other; the breadth of the 

evorm is contained between any two grooves on the 

ſpindle; the depth of the 2vorm is cut into the 

diameter of the fpindle, viz. the depth between 

the outſide of the worm, and the bottom of the 

groove. * Moxun. 
To Worm. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 

work ſlowly, ſecretly, and gradually. 

When debates and fretting jealouſy 

Did worm and work withi 

Your colour faded, 
To WORM. v. 2. 
1. To drive by flow and ſecret means, 

perhaps as by a ſcrew, 

They find themſelves zbormed out of all power, 
by a new ſpawn of independents, ſprung from your 
own bowels, Sevift, 

2. To deprive a dog of ſomething, nobody 
knows what, under his tongue; which is 
ſaid to prevent him, nobody knows why, 
from running mad. 

Every one that keepeth a dog, ſhould have him 
cbormed. 5 Mortimer. 


Wox MEAT EN. [worm and eaten.] 


you more and more, 
Herbert. 


1. Gnawed by worms. 


For his verity in love, I do think him as concave 
as a covered goblet, or a 2warmeaten nut. Shakeſp. 
2. Old; worthleſs. 
His chamber all was hang'd about with rolls, 
And old records from antient times deriv'd ; 
Some made in books, ſome in long parchment 
ſcrolls, * 
That were all æuermeàten, and full of canker — 
| | er. 
Things among the Greeks, whick antiquity had 
worn out of knowledge, were called ogygia, which 
we call ⁊wormeaten, or of defaced date. : 
Raleigb's Hiſtery of the World. 
Thine 's like evormeaten trunks cloath d in ſeal's 


in; WY 
Or grave, that 's duſt without, and ſtink within, 
| Donne, 
Wo'RMwoop. #./. [fipm its virtue to kill 
worms in the body; perhaps properly 
 evormwort. | | 
Normaobod hath an indeterminate ſtalk, branch- 
ing out into many ſmall ſhoots, with ſpikes of 
naked flowers hanging downward ; the leaves are 
hoary and bitter. Of this plant there are thirty- 
two ſpecies, one of which, the common 2v9rm- 
7vcod, grows in the roads; but it is alfo planted in 
gardens for common uſe. Great variety of ſea 
tocrmavoods are found in the ſ2!t marſhes of Eng- 
land, and ſold in the markets for the true Roman 
æborinuood, though they differ greatly. Miller. 
She was wean'd ; I had then laid 
Mormaucod to my dug. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Pituitous cacochymia muſt be corrected by bit- 
ters, as æuormæuocd wine. Fleyer on the Humours. 
I aſk whether one be not invincibly conſcious 
to himſelf of a different perception, when he ac- 
tually taſtes evormzvcod, or only thinks on that 
ſavour ? Loc e. 
Wo'rMyY. adj. [ from <vorm. ] Full of 
worms. 
Spirits that in croſſways and floods have burial, 
Already to their evormy beds are gone. Sbaxeſp. 
Yet can I not perſuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corſe corrupts in earth's dark womb, 
Or that thy beauties lie in 2vormy bed. Milton. 
Worn. part. paſſ. of wear. Worn out is 
quite conſumed. | | 
His is a maiden ſhield, 
Guiltleſs in fight; mine batter'd, hew'd, and bor'd, 
Warn out of ſervice, muſt forſake his lord. Dryd. 


What I now offer, is the wretched remainder | 
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of a fickly 8e, worn out with Rudy, and oppreſs d 
by fortune. 85 - Dryden. 
The greateſt part of, ind are given up to 
labour, whoſe lives are Wor? out only in the pro- 
viſions for living. Tocte. 
Your cold hypocriſy 's a ſtale device, _ 
A wecrn-ont trick; wotldft thou be thought in 
carneſt, c | 
Cloath thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. 
Addijor. 
Wo'swirt, 2. /* 
In the backs of cows, in the ſimmer, are mag- 
gots generated, which in Eſſex we call 2vornils, 
being firſt only a ſmall knot in the ſkin. 
Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 
To Wo'rky. wv. a. [ pontxzen; Saxon; 
whence perhaps the word awarray.] 
1. To tear, or mangle, as a beaſt tears its 
prey. „ 
If we, with thrice ſuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The fury of the tumults might fly fo high as to 
2orry and tear thoſe in pieces, whom as yet they 
but played with in their paws. King Charles. 
Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep 
the wolyes from vorryizg the ſheep, to be delivered 
up to the enemy, for fear the ſheep ſhould 2oorry 
the wolves, | _ L'#ftrange. 
This revives and imitates that inhuman barba- 
rity of the old heathen perſecutors, wrapping up 
chriſtians in the ſkins of wild beaſts, that fo they 
might be worried and torn in pieces by dogs. 
| | Sdut 's Sermons: 
2. To haraſs, or perſecute brutally. 
Then embraces his ſon-in-law; then again wor 
ries he his daughter with clipping her. 
Shakeſpeare's Winttr's Tale. 
For want of words, or lack of breath, . 
Witnefs when 1 was vorried with thy peals. Milt. 
It has pleaſed Providence at length to give us 
righteouſneſs inſtead of exaction, and hopes of re- 
ligion to a church wwotried with reformation. 
a Soutb's Sermonse 
All his care 
Was to preſerve me from the barbarous rage, 
Which <vorricd him only for being mine. Southern. 
I ſhall not ſuffer him to 2oorry any man's repu- 
tation, nor indeed fall on any perſon whatſoever. 


Addiſon. 
Let them rail, 
And werry one another at their pleaſure. Rowes 


Madam, contrive and invent, 

And worry him out, till he gives his confent. 
f Soi ft. 
Worse. adj, The comparative of bad: 
bad, worſe, abt. [ping , Saxon.] More 

bad; more ill. : 

Why ſhould he ſee your faces worſe liking than 
the children of your ſort ? | aniel, i. 10s 
In happineſs and mi*t:ry, the queſtion ſtill re- 
mains, how men come often to prefer the evorſe 
to the better, and to chuſe that, which, by their 
own confeſſion, has made them miſerable ? Lockez 


Wosz. adv. In a manner more bad. 
The more one fickens, the wvorſe at.caſe he is. 
Shakeſpeare 
The WorsE. u. /. | from the adjective.] 
t. The loſs ; not the advantage; not the 
better. | 
Was never man, who moſt conqueſts atchiey*dy 
But ſometimes had the worſe, and loſt by war. 
Spenſer. 
Judah was put to the ⁊vorſe before Iſrael; and 
they fled to their tents. 2 Kings, XIV. 12. 
2. Something leſs good. | 
A man, whatever are his profeſſions, always 
thinks the worſe of 2 woman, who forgives him 
for making an attempt on her virtue. Clariſſa. 
To Wor&E. v. a. {from the adjective.] 
To put to diſadvantage. This word, 
though analogical enough, is not nom 


uſed, 
| | 3X2 P3rhape 


WOR 
Perhaps more valid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May ſerve to better us, and æworſe our foes. Milton. 
Wo'R SER. adj. A barbarous word, formed 
by corrupting wor/e with the uſual com- 


parative termination. 
Gods! take my breath from me; 
Let not my vorſer ſpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleaſe. Shakeſpeare. 
A dreadful quiet felt, and, evorſer far 
Than arms, a ſullen interval of war. Dryden. 
Wo'xs HIP. 2. . [peon ð rey pe, Saxon, ] 
1. Dignity ; eminence ; excellence, 
Elin born of noble ſtate, 
And muckle werſip in his native land, 
Well could he tourney, and in liſts debate. Sper. 
My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 
That all particulars of duty know ; 
And in the moſt exact regard ſupport 
The worſhip of their names. Shak. King Lear. 
Thou madeſt him lower than the angels, to 
crown him with glory and evc:ſhip. P/alm viii. 5. 
2. A character of honour. 
: I belong to zb ip, and affect 


In honour, honeſty. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


3. A title of honour, | 
Dinner is on table; my father deſires your wor- 
ſhip's company. Shak. Merry Wives of Windjzr. 
Th' old Romans freedom did beitow, 
Our princes everſpip, with a blow. Hudibras. 
What lands and lordſhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his vw1ſip now. Dryd. 
4. A term of ironical reſpect. 
Againſt your ev2rſhip when had S—k writ ? 
Or P—zge pour'd forth the torrent of his wit? 
405 Pope. 
5- Adoration ; religious act of reverence. 
They join their vocal abr to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice. ilton. 
Under the name of church, I underſtand a body 
or collection of human perſons profeſſing faith in 
. Chriſt, gathered together in ſeveral places of the 
world for the wwsrſbip of the ſame God, and 
united into the fame corporation. Pearſon. 
He wav d a torch aloft, and madly vain, 
Souzht godlike evorjpip from a ſervile train, Dryd. 
The wwerÞip of God is an eminent part of reli- 
gion, and prayer is a chief part of religious eocr- 
fi: hence religion is deſcribed by ſceking God. 
Tiltstfons 
There was a voyage of the Egyptians under 
Oſiris up the Danube; ſrom them the Suevi had 
tlieir werjpip of Iſis. Arbuthnit, 
6. Honour; reſpeQ ; civil deference. 
The humble gueſt ſhall have 4vorfhip in the pre- 
ſence of thoſe who fit at meat with him. 
| Like, xiv. 10. 
Since Ged hath appointed government among 
men, it is plain that his intention was, that ſome 
kind of <v2rjpip thould be given from ſome to 
ethers; for where there is a power to puniſh and 
reward, there is a foundation of worſhip in thoſe 
who are under that power; which <o-r/hip lies in 
expreſſing a due regard to that power, by a care not 
to provoke it, and an endeavour to obtain the fa- 
vour of it; which, among mankind, is called civil 
—__ Stilfifect. 
Idolatry of lovers; ſubmiſlive reſpect. 
"Tis not your inky brows, your black ſil hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your WorſPipe Shak. 
To WO'ksH1P, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To adore; to honour or venerate with 
religious rites. 
Thou ſhalt 20% ip no other 
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God. | 
| Exod. xxxiv. 14. 
Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a 
voluntary humility and <v:r/bipping of angels. 
f : Col. ils 18, 
The law of nature teacheth, that the true and 
living God ought to be vor /Lipped, and that a ſuf- 
ficient and convenient time is to be tet apart for 
the ſame. | White, 
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Adore and worſhip God ſupreme, Milian. 


WO R' 


Firſt æwerſtip God; he that forgets to pray, 
Bids not himſelf good-morrow nor good-day. 


T. Randolph. 


On the ſmooth rind the paſſenger ſhall ſee 
Thy name engrav'd, and wworſvip Helen's tree. 
| Dryden. 
2. To reſpect; to honour; to treat with 


civil reverence. 
Our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, 
Not ver fhipp'd with a waxen epitaph. 
- Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
3. To honour with amorous reſpect. 

With bended knees I daily evorſ>ip her, 

Yet ſhe conſumes her own idolater. Carew. 
To Wo'r$SH1P. v.n. To perform acts of 
adoration, ES 

The people went to evorſhip before the golden 
calf. 1 Kings. 

Wo'rsSHIPFUL. adj. [weorjhip and full. 
1. Claiming reſpect by any character or 
dignity. | E 
This is evorſhipſul ſociety, 
And fits the mounting ſpirit like myſelf. Shateſp. 
When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing no other evil with it; but when it comes 
to wait upon a great and ⁊oανhiful ſinner, who 
for many years has ate weil and done ill, it is at- 
tended with a long train of rheums. South. 
2. A term of ironical reſpect. 

Every man would think me an hypocrite; and 
whatexcites your moſt bfu thought to think 
ſo ? | Shakeſpeare. 

Suppoſe this 2vorſhipfu! idol be made, yer ſtill it 
wants ſenſe and motion. Stilling fleets 

Wo'RSHIPFULLY. adv, | from worſhip- 


Ful.] Reſpectfully. 
Haſtings will loſe his head ere give conſent 
His maſter's ſon, as evorſbipfully he terms it, 
Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. 
Wo'rsSHIPPER. 2. /. | from wworſpip. | 
Adorer ; one that worſhips. 
| What art thou, thou ide! ceremony? 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer ſt more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy evorſhippers ? | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Thoſe places did not confine the immenſity of 
God, nor give his or ſ-ippers a nearer approach to 
heaven by their height. South's Sermons. 
If poſterity takes its notions of us from our 
medals, they muſt fancy one of our kings paid a 
great devotion to: Minerva, that another was a 
profefied eorſhipper of Apollo. Addiſon. 
By ſanQifying the ſeventh day after they had 
laboured fix, they avowed themielves vorſhippers 
of that only God who created heaven and earth. 
Nelſen. 
WorsT. adj. [| the ſuperlative of bad, 
formed from worſe ; bad, worſe, worſe. ] 
Moſt bad; moſt ill. 
If thou hadſt not been born the evor/? of men, 
Thou hadft been knave and flatterer. Shakeſpeare. 
The pain that any one actually feels is {till of all 
other the 20; and it is with anguiſh they cry 
out. | Locke. 
Wos r. 2. /. The moſt calamitous or 
wicked ſtate ; the utmoſt height or de- 
gree of any thing ill. 
Who is 't can ſay I'm at the wor? 
I'm worſe than e'er I was, 
And worſe I may be yet: the <vorft is not, 
So long as we can lay, this is the evrſts Shakeſp, 
That you may be armed againſt the o in this 
unhappy ſtate of affairs in our diſtreſſed country, 
I ſend you theſe conſiderations on the nature and 
immortality of the ſoul. Digby. 
Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call t:-day his on: 
He who ſecure within can ſay, 
To-morrow do thy cet, for I have liv'd to-day. 
Dryden. 
Sir Roger gets into the frontiers of his eſtate 
before he beats about in ſearch of a hare, on pur- 


? 
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poſe, to ſpare his own fields, where he js 

ſure of finding diverſion when the Worſt comes tz 

the worſt. Addiſon's Spefary, 

To WoRsrT. v. a. [from the adjeQive ] 
To defeat; to overthrow, : 

The caſe will be no worſe than where two duc!- 

liſts enter the field, where the ccd party hath 
his ſword given him again without further hurt, 

; Sucking, 


alwayg 


The bear was in a greater fright, 
Beat down and ce by the knight. Hudily ze. 

It is downright madneſs to contend where ve 
are ſure to be we d. - L'Eftrange. 
The victorious Philiſtines were vcr/}ed by tie 
captivated ark, which foraged their country more 
than a conquering army, South's Hermon: 
She could have brought the chariot again, whe. 
ſhe ſaw her brother evor/ted in the duel, Dryden. 


Wo Rs TED. 2. J. from Worfted, a town 
in Norfolk famous for the woollen ma— 
nufacture.] Woollen yarn ; Wool fpun 

A baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly, three ſuites 
hundred pound, filthy, ev:r/ed-ftocking knave, 
; Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

There Ridpath, Roper cudgel'd might ye view; 
The very ⁊vorſted ſill look'd black and blue, Pc, 

Worr. 2. / [piz, Saxon; wort, Dutch.] 

1. Originally a general name for an herb; 
whence it ſtill continues in many, as 
liverwort, ſpleenwort, . | 

2, A plant of the cabbage kind. 

3. [hyne, Saxon.] New beer, either un- 

fermented, or in the act of fermentation, 

If in the ⁊bort of beer, while it worketh, before 
it be tunned, the burrage be often changed with 
freſh, it will make a ſovereign drink for melan- 
choly. Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 


: Wos rn, or Furth. v. n. [yeonSan, Sax.] 
Sab. 


To be. This word 1s only now re- 
tained in wo worth, or wurth ; wo be. 
Wo worth the man 

That firſt did teach the curſed ſteel to bite 

In his own fleih, and make way to the living ſp'rit. 

: Spencer, 

WorTH, in the termination of the names 
of places, comes from pon, a court or 

farm; or pod, a ſtreet or road. Gi. 

WORTH. 2. / [peonS, Saxon. ] 


1. Price; value. | 
Your clemency will take in good ev:rth the offer 
of theſe my fimple and mean labours. Haobcr. 
What 's 2o:rth in any thing, : 
But fo much money-as *twill bring? Hyditrat. 
A common marcaſite ſhall have the colour of 
geld exatiy; and yet upon trial yield nothing ot 
ꝛberth but vitriol and ſujphur. 
8 Woodeward's Natural Hiſic: ys 


2. Excellence; virtue. - 
How can you him anworthy then decree, 
In whoſe chief part your evcrtbs implanted be? 
Sidney, 
Is there any man of wvorth and virtue, although 
not inſtructed in the ſchool of Chriſt, that had 
not rather end the. days of this tranſitory Ife as 
Cyrus, than to fink down with them of whom 
Elihu bath ſaid, memento meriuntur? Hoo! ere 
Having from theſe ſuck'd all they had of a, 
And brought home that faith which you carries 
forth, 
I throughly love. | Donne. 
Her virtue, and the conſcience of her æι 
That would be woo'd. Miiten. 
A nymph of your own train 
Gives us your character in ſuch a ſtrain, | 
As none but ſhe, who in that court did dwell, 
Could know ſuch wvorib, or werth deſcribe fo well. 
+, Mailer. 
Detected evorth, like beauty diſarray'd, 
To covert flies, of praiſe itſelf afraid. 


3. Importance; valuable quality. 
Peradventure thoſe things, whereupon time 


Yau "g . 


Was 
then 


WoOR 
then well fpent, have ſithence that loſt their dig- 
nity and quorth. | Hooker, 
Take a man poſſeſſed with a ſtrong defire of any 
thingy and the cor and excellency of that thing 
appears much greater than when that deſire is quite 
extinguiſhed. — Seuth, 
Wok TH. a. ry,” - 
J. Equal in price to; equal in value to. 
Women will love her that the is a woman, 
Mors <v3rth than any man; men that ſhe is 
The rareſt of all women. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
You have not thought it <v:r14 your labour to 
enter a profeſſed diſſent againſt a philoſophy, which 
che greateſt part of Europe have deſerted, as a 
mere maze of words. Glanville, 
As if *tis nothing worth that lies conceal'd, 
Ang ſcience is not ſcience till reveal'd. Dryden. 
It is worth while to conſi der how admirably he 
„ tarned the courſe of his narration, and made 
Ine huibandman concerned even in what relates to 
the bactle. | Addijor:. 
If your arguments produce no conviction, they 
ire ev-r:þ nothing to mes - Beatiic. 
2. Deſerving of: either in a good or bad 
ſenſe. | 
Your fon and daughter found this treſpaſs 20 
The ſame which here it ſuffers, Sake) parece 
The cattle appeared to be a place ev.r/b the 
keeping, and capable to be made ſecure againſt a 
good army. Clarendon. 
Here we may reign ſecure; and, in my choice, 
To teign is worth ambition, though in hell. Milt. 
Haſte hither, Eve, and 2v2r:b thy fight behold, 
Eaſtward among thoſe trees, what glorious ſhape 
Coraes this way moving. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| | V. ha. ſoe ver 
15 worthy of their love is worth their anger. Denh. 
This is life indeed, life «vorth preſerving z | 
Such life as Juba never felt til} now. Addiſ. Cato. 
I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble 
you with a letter; but was diſcouraged for want of 
ſomething that I could think zwertb iending fifteen 
hundred miles. Berkley to Pope. 
Many things* are coerth enquiry to one man, 
- which are not ſo to another. 
Watrs's Imfrovement of the Mind. 
J. Equal in poſſeſſions to. N 
Dang'rous rocks, 
Vhich, touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpiccs on the ſtream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my ſilks, 
And, in a word, but even now evorth this, 
And now evarth nothing. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Although <&rt5 nothing, he ſhall be proffered 
the beſt endowed ans ravtt beautiful virgin af their 
Hand. : Sandys. 
At Geneva are merchants reckoned evorth twenty 
hundred thouſand crowns. Addiſon's Italy. 
/ 
Wo'rTHILY, adv, | from wworthy.] 


1. Suitably; not below the rate of. 
Lane divine original of our fouls hath little in- 
Agence upon us to engage us to walk avortbily of our 
extraction, and to do nothing that is baſe, Ray. 
2, Detervediy ; according to merit. 
They are betray'd, 
While they pervert pure nature's health ful rules, 
To loathlome ficknels, <vorthiiy, ſince they 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves. 
Milton. 
You vo;thily ſucceed, not only to the honours of 
„gur anceſtors, but alſo to their virtues, 
3 July; not without cauſe. 
Chriſtian men having, beſides the common light 
of all men, fo great help of heavenly direction 
from above, together with the lamps of fo bright 
examples as the church of God doth yield, it 
cannot but <evorthily ſeem reproachful for us to 
leave both the one and the other. Hooker. 
The king is preſent , if *t be known to him 
Thit I gainſay my deed, how may he wound, 
An] worthily, my falſchood ! Shak, Henry VIII. 
A chriſtian cannot lawfully hate any one; and 


yet I affirm that ſome may very ww2rthily deſerve | 


to be hated z and, of all, the deceiver deſerves it 
mois Scutb's Sermons. 
8 


Dryden. | 


Wola rHIN ESS. 2. J. [from worthy.] | 


2. Having no value. 


WO R 


1. Deſert; merit. 

The prayers which our Saviour made were, for 
his own æberthingſe, accepted; ours God accepteth 
not, but with this condition, if they be joined with 
'a belief in Chriſt. | Hooker. 

2, Excellence; dignity ; virtue. 

Determining nevec to marry but him whom ſhe 
thought worthy of her, and that was one in whom 
all <vcrthirgyſcs were harboured. Sidney. 

He that is at all times good, muſt hold his vir- 
tue to you, whoſe ⁊uortt ines would ſtir it up where 
it wanted, rather than ſlack it where there is ſuch 
abundance. Sha! ſpear. 

Who is ſure he hath a ſou), unleſs 
It fee and judge, and follow wvrrthineſs, 

And by deeds praiſe it? he who doth not this, 
May lodge an inmate ſoul, but *tis not his. Donne. 

What ſet my thoughts on work was the sur- 

thinc}s and curioſity of the ſubject in itſelf, Holder. 
3. State of being worthy; quality of de- 
ſerving, . 
She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not 
ſome feeling of her own worthineſs. Sidney. 
WoRTHLEgS. adj. [from weorth.] 
1. Haying no virtues, dignity, or excel- 
len ce. 
You, his falſe hopes, the truſt of England's ho- 
nour, 
Keep off aloof with oorrb7ſ3 emulation. Shateſp. 

A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And werth!rſs Valentine ſhall be forgot. Shakeſp. 

On Laura's lap you lay, 
Chiding the wr ] crowd away. Roſcommin. 


Anxious pains we all the day, 
In ſearch of what we like, employ ; 
Scorning at night the ev:riblejs prey, 
We find the labour gave the joy- 
. Am I then doom'd to tall 
By a boy's hand, and for a evortbleſs woman d 
- Addiſen. 
Wo't THLESSNESS. #. /. | from <uorth- 
des.] Want of excellence; want oi 


dipnity ; want of value. 

Nut that mine own zverthleſſneſs ſpoils the con- 
ceit, I could think our company parallel to the 
ſeven wiſe men of Greece. More s Divine Dial:gres. 

A notable account is given us by the apoſtle of 
this windy inſignificant charity of the will, and of 
the wvorthlefſnejs of it, not enlivened by deeds, 

| * South's Sermons. 
Wo'rTHY. adj. | from worth. } 
1. Deſerving ; ſuch as merits : with H be- 


fore the thing deſerved. EE 
She determined never to marry any but him 
whom the thought worthy of her, and that was one 
in whom all warthinetjes were harboured. Sidney. 
Further I will not flatter you, 

That all I ſee in you is <v9rthy love, 
Than this; that nothing do | ſee in you 
That ſhould merit hate. Shakeſp. King Fobn. 

Thou art worthy of the fway, 

To whom the heav'ns in thy nativity 

Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown. Shak. 


2. Valuable; noble; illuſtrious ; having 
excellence or dignity lbs 
If the beſt things have the perfecteſt and beſt 
operations, it will follow, that, jeeing man is the 
zwerthieft creature on earth, and every ſociety of 
men more wworthy than any man, and of ſociety 


that moſt excellent which we call the church. 
Hcoter. 


Prior. 


He now on Pompey's baſis lies along, 
No vorthier than the duſt! Shak. Julius Ceſar. 
A war upon the Turks is more verthy than 
upon any other Gentiles, in point of religion and 
honour ; though hope of ſucceſs might invite ſome 
other choice, Bacon. 
Think of her worth, and think that God did mean, 
This æworthy mind ſhould evorthy things embrace: 
Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 


— 


Wor 


Happier thou mayſt be, abort bier canſt not be. 
Milton. 


— 


3. Having worth; having virtue, 
The doctor is well money d, and his friends 
Potent at court; he, none but he, ſhall have her, 
Though twenty thouſand ⁊verthier come to erave 
her. 5 Shale peare. 
The matter T handle is the moſt important, 
within the whole extent of human nature, for a 
ꝛborthã perſon to employ himſelf about. 
Digby on the Soul. 
We ſee, though order'd for the beit, | 
Permitted laurels grace th leſs brow, 
Th' unworthy rais'd, the æverthõy caſt below. Dryd. 


4. Not good. A term of ironical com- 


mendation. 
My worthy wife our arms miſtaid, 
And from beneath my head my ſword convey's ; 
The door unlatch'd, and with repeated calls 
Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden. 
5. Suitable for any quality good or bad; 
equal in value; equal in dignity, 
Fiowers 2vorthy of paradiſe. Milton, 
Thou, Drances, art below a death from me: 
Let that, vile ſoul in that vile body reſt, 
The lodging is well <oo-thy of the gueſt. Dryden. 
My ſuff rings for you make your heart my due; 


Be wv2r:by me, as I am ⁊vorthy you. Dryden. 
6. Suitable to any thing bad. 
The mercileſs Macdonald, 
Worthy to be a rebel; for to that  . 
The multiplying villanies of nature - 


Do ſwarm upon him. 


Shbubeſeare's Mac het h. 
7. Deſerving of ill. | 

G : Shazefpeares 

If the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, the 

Judge ſhall cauſe him to be beaten. Deut. xxv. 2, 


Wo's TH. 1. /. | from the adjectivęe.] A 
man laudable for any eminent quality, 


particularly for valour. 

Such as are conſtellated unto knowledge come 
ſhort of themſelves if they go not beyond others, 
and muſt not fit downglllfſſſder the degree of vor - 
this, : rawn's Fulgar Errours. 

It were a matter of more trouble than neceſſity, 
to repeat jn this quarrel what has becn alleged by 
the <vorthics of our church. Helyday. 

What do theſe evorthies 
But rob and ſpoil, burn, ſlaughter, and enſlave 
Peaceable nations? Milten's Paradiſe Regaincd. 

No <vor:hies form'd by any muſe but thine 

Could purchate robes to make themſelves ſo fine. 
Waller, 

For this day's palm, and for thy former acts, 
Thou, Arthur, baſt acquir'd a tuture fame, 

And of three Chriſtian ⁊verthies art the firſt. Dryd, 

The next Tv0riby came in with a retinue of hiſ- 

_ torians. Tatler. 


To Wo RT AHV. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To render worthy; to aggrandiſe; to 
exalt. Not uſed. 

He conjunct tripp'd me behind; 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 
That worthi:d him; got praiſes of the king, 
For him attempting wao was ſelf- ſubdued. Shak. 

To Wor. v. 2. [prean, Saxon: whence 
beet, to know; of which the preterite 

Was wot, knew; which by degrees was 
miſtaken for the preſent tenſe. ] To 
know ; to be aware. Obſolete. 

The ſalve of reiormation they mightily call for, 
but where and what the ſores are which necd it, 
as they zwot full little, fo they think not greatly 
material to ſearch. Iocber. 

Well I vet, compar'd to all the reſt 
Of each degree, that beggar's life is beſt, Spenſer, 

More water glideth by the mill 
Shakeſpeares 


ww 


Than evots the miller of. 
Mot you what I found? 


Nor her diſhonour with thy pailion bale. Davies. | 


Forſooth, an inventory, thus importing. Shakeſp, 


: Wove, 
* 


What has he done co Rome that 's 30+rrby death ? , 
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Wovr. The preterite ard participle paſ- 
fire of <v2ave, | 

Adam, waiting het return, had zv2ve 
Of choiceſt Row'rs a garland. Milton. 

Wo'ven. The participle paſſive of awcawe, 

WourD. The preterite of ac. 

1. It is generally uſed as an auxiliary verb 
with an infinitive, to which it gives the 
force of the ſubjunctive mood. | 

H God's providence did not fo order it, cheats 
2047 daily be committed, which would juſlle pri- 
vate men out of their rights, and unhinge * 

25. } 
2. 7 WourD do it. My reſolution is that 
it ſhould be done by me. ö 
Thou WOULDEST 4% it. Such muſt be 
the conſequence to thee, that ſuch ſhould 
be thy act. | 
He Wourp, or it auculd. This muſt be 
the conſequence to im or it, that ſuch 
ſhould be +:s act, or its effect. | 


The plural as the ſingular. f 
To themſelves they live, 
And to their iſland, that enough ecould give 
A good inhabitant. Chapmane 
He, by the rules of his own mind, could con- 
ſtrue no other end of men's doings but ſelf- ſeek- 
ing, ſuddenly feared what they could do, and a; 
ſuddenly ſuſpected what they <v5/d do, and as ſud- 
denly hated them, as having both might and mind 
ſo to do. | Sidrey. 
There are ſeveral who <vox74, or at leaſt pretend 
they auculd, bear much in their own buiineſs, who 
will bear nothing at all. Keitleww ll. 
4. Was or am reſolved ; I with or wiſhed 
to; I am or was willing. 
She 2vorld give her a leſſon for walking fo late, 
that ſhould make her keep within doors for one | 
. fortnight, | Sidney. 
fealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of her- 


ſelf; for Zelmane zou needs have her glove. 
Th Sidney. 


$ 


hd 


* 
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| 


You 2 ſatisfied Poms 

= //culd ? nay, and Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
They know not what they are, nor what they 
evould be, any further than that they evor!d not be 

' what they are. L' Eftrange. 
It will be needleſs to ennmerate all the ſimple 
ideas belonging to each fenſe : nor indeed is it 
polible, if we aud; there being a great many 
more or them belonging to moſt of the fenſes than 
we have names for. Locke. | 
By pleaſure and pain I would be underſtood to 
ſignify, whatſoever delights or moleſts us, whether 
from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing ope- 
rating on our bodies. Locke. 
5. It is a familiar term for w7/þ ro do, or to 


have. 5 
What evou/dft thou with us? Shak. King Lear. 
Mr. Slender, what evo:e/d vou with me? — 


I coould little or nothing with you. Shakeſpeare. | 


6, Should wiſh. 
Celia, if you apprehend 
The muſe of your incenſed friend; 
Nor ⁊vouid that he record your blame, 
And make it live; repeat the ſame ; 
Again deceive him, and again, | | | 
And then he ſwears he'll not complain. Waller. 
7. It is uſed in old authors for Gould. 
The exceſs of diet u be avoided, Bacon. 
As for percolation, which belongeth to ſepara- 
tion, trial Tul be made by clarifying by adhe- 
ſion, with milk put into new beer and ſtirred with 
ik. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


8. It has the ſignification of 7 abi, or J 
pray. This, I believe, is improper, and 
formed by a gradual corruption of the 
phraſe, would God; which originally 
imported, that God would, might God 


will, might God decree, From this phraſe, | 


Woo 
111 underſtood, came would 70 Cod, thence 
1 xwvould to God; and thence I aveuld, 
or elliptically wozl4, came to ſignify / 


wiſh: and fo it is uſed even in good | 


authors, but ought not to be imitated, 
I zvould my father took'd but with my eyes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
T zvould this muſick would come. | 
I, this ſound I better know. Shaheſpeares 
Wiſe men will do it without a law; I evonld 
the1e might be a law to reſtrain fools. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 
Liſt! I avoerld I could hear mo. Ben Jonſon. 
Mculd to heaven that youth ſuch ſpirit did feed 
Now in my nerves, and that my joints were knit 
With ſuch a ſtrength, as made me then held fc 
To lead men with Ulyſſes. 5 Chapman. 
This is yet the outward, faireſt fide | 
Of our defign : within reſts more of fear 


Than, my moſt worthy lords, I <vould there were. 


Daniel. 

Meuld thou hadſt hearken'd to my words, and 
; ſtay d ; 
Wich me, as I beſought thee, when that ſtrange 
Deſire of wand'ring, this unhappy morn, 
Poſſeſs'd thee. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Hula God we might prevent the need of ſuch 
unkindiy expedients, and, by a thankful ſenſe of 
what we have, provide to conſerve it. Dec. of Piety. 

I ſcarce- am pleas'd, I tamely mount the throne ; 
Nould Aurengzebe had all their 


bring | 

On Carthaginian coaſts your wand'ringking. Dry. 
Wovu'LDIiNG, z. . | from would. Motion 
of deſire ; diſpoſition to any ching; pro- 
penſion ; inclination ; incipient purpoſe. 

It will be every man's intereſt to join good per- 
formances to ſpiritual purpoſes ; to ſubdue the ex- 
or bitancies of the fleſh, as well as to continue the 
worldings of the ſpirit, Hammond. 

WounD, 2. /. 
Dutch. ] A hurt given by violence. 

I am faint; my gaſhes cry for help. — | 
—So0 well thy words become thee as thy <veands, 
They ſmack of honour both. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Now ſhew the <vound mine eyes have made. in 

thee ; p 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it. | Shakeſpeare. 

He, ſtooping, open'd my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib ; wide was the wand, 
But ſuddenly fill'd up and heal'd. Milton. 

Not poiſon, but a <vcurrd, the ſoldier ſlew. Rowe. 

The aliment of ſuch as have freſh 2vs4nds ſhould 
be mild, without ſtimulating or ſaline ſubſtances. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

They feel the ſmart and fee the ſcar of their 
former veunds ; and know that they muſt be made 
a ſacrifice to the leaſt attempt towards a change. 


| 


7o WOUND. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
hurt by violence. 


Pierce ev'ry ſenſe about thee. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

I kill, and I make alive; I vcurd, 

Deuteronomy. 

The battle went ſore againſt Saul, and the arch- 
ers hit him, and he was ſore avounded. 

| 1 Samuel, xxxi. 3. 

He was cucunded for our tranſgreſſions, he was 

bruiſed for our iniquities. Tſaieb, liii. 5. 


When ye fin ſo againſt the brethren, and wwourd | 


their weak conſcience, ye ſin againſt Chriſt, 


1 Corinthians, viii. 12. 


Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood 
Of Thammurz, yearly awoutded. Milton. 
Heroes of old, when wounded, ſhelter ſought. 


s in one. Dry. 
And could to heav'n the ſtorm you felt would | 


[pund, Saxon; wonde, | 


| Saif. | 


Th' untented eveundinos of a father's curſe 1 


and 1 heal. 


WRA 
He had rais'd to every ayry blow 

A front of great height; and in ſuch 2 place 
That round ye might behold, of circular grace, 
A walk ſo ewownd about it. re 
Theſe mathematical! engines cannot be 1; eu 

_ rang. ⁊ocund up, and ſo certainly levelled, as 
The parliament being called here, and een 
ſettlement of Ireland <vound up in England, and put 
into the duke of Ormond's hands to paſs here into 
an act, all perſons came over in a ſhoal. Temple 
Wou'nDER. 2. J. [from æuοανt. He 

that wounds. | 
Vou'nDLEss. adj. [from wound,] Ex. 
empt from wounds. 
Wovu'x DwoRT. 2. . [ valueraria, 
A plant. 
Wou'npy. adj. Exceſſive. 
word. a 

We have ſuch a world of holidays, that ' 


Latin.] 
Miller. 
A low bad 


tis a 
rocundy hindrance to a poor man that lives by his 
labour. | Eſtrarpe. 

Theſe ſtockings of Suſan's coſt a cu⁰, y daa 
of pains the pulling on, 5 Gay, 
Wox. } The preterite of wax, Becane. 
Woxk. F Obſolete, 
Ihe ape in wondrous ſtomach vox, 
Strongly encourag d by the cratty fox. Spencer. 


Not one puff of wind there did appear, 
That all the three the great zvox much afraid. 


ä | Sper/er. 
Wo'xzn. The participle of To wax. b. 
ſolete. Spenſer, 


WRACK. z. . [wrack, Dutch; ppecce, 
Saxon, a wretch. The poets uſe avrac; 
or wreck indifferently, as rhyme requires; 
the later writers of proſe commonly 
aureck, See WRECK, ] | 

1, Deſtruction of a ſhip by winds or rocks. 

Now with full fails into the port J move, 
And fafely can unlade my breaſt of love, 
Quiet and calm: why ſhould I then go back, 
To tempt the ſecond hazard of a aurack ? Dryd:n, 

2. Ruin; deſtruction, This is the true 
Saxon meaning. | | 

With uſe of evil, growing more and more evil, 

they took delight in ſlaughter, and pleaſed them- 

| ſelves in making others <vrack the effect of their 

power. Siducy. 
A world devote to univerſal wrach. Miltox. 

ToWRrack. v. 3. [from the noun.] | 

1. To deſtroy in the water; to wreck. 
See WRECK. 

2. It ſeems in Milton to mean, to rock; to 

. ſhake, | 
Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds. . Milten, 

3. To torture; to torment. This is com- 
monly written rac# ; and the inſtrument 
of torture always rack. 

Merab rejoic'd in her orack'd lover's pain, 
And fortify'd her virtue with diſdain, Cooley. 
| Pharaoh's and Joſeph's dreams are oftcat.mes 
| evracked beyond their ſymbolization. 
5 Brown's Vulgar Erriturs. 
ToWra'NGLE. v. rn, [from wwranghe/ivr, 
Dutch. Minſhew. wrong, Skinner.) T0 
diſpute peeviſhly ; to quarrel perverſely; 
to altercate; to ſquabble. 
Yes, for a ſcore of kingdoms you ſhould rorangle, 
And I would call it fair play. = Shatep, Tempo. 
0 Some unhatch'd practice : | 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit; and in ſuch caſes 
Men's natures wvrangle with inferiour things, : 
Though great ones are their object. Sha. Otbello. 
Ho wounding a ſpectacle is it to ſee thoſe, who 
were by Chriſt deſigned for fiſhers of men, picking 
up ſhells on the ſhore, and unmanly eorargling 


þ 
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| Dryden. 

The ſavages wounded Atkins, and flew his fol- 

lowers. Robinſon Cruſoe. 

Wound. The preterite and participle 
paſſive of ind. | 


CVE EEE. 7 Wo = Gorns + 


about them too! Decay N 


V R A 


In incom leat ideas we impoſe on ourfelves, and 
qurangle with others. Locke. 


Among unthinking men, who examine not 
ſeropulouſiy ideas, but confound them with words, | 


there muſt be endleſs diſpute and wrangling. Locke. 
His great application to the law had not in- 


ſected his temper with any thing litigious; he 


did not know what it was to <vrangle on indiffe- 
rent points. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Fill'd with the ſenſe of age, the fire of youth, 
A ſcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth. Pope. 
And all the queſtion, wrangle e' er ſo long, 
Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong ? Pope. 
He adviſes therefore to ſet aſide all logical 
coranglings, and to produce the teſtimonies of the 
antients. Vaterland. 


WANGLE. 2. . [from the verb.] A 


uarrel; a perverſe diſpute. | 
The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe, would 
produc? law-ſuits and wrangles. Soft. 
WEA NGLER. 2. /. [from wrangle.] A 
erverſe, peeviſh, diſputative man. 
Tell him h' ath made a match with ſuch a vran- 
ler, 
That all the courts of France will be diſturb'd 
With chaſes. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Lord, the houſe and family are thine, 
Though ſome of them repine; N 
Turn out theſe ⁊branglers which defile thy ſeat, 
For where thou dwelleſt all is neat. Herbert, 
You ſhould be free in every anſwer, rather like 


well bred gentlemen in polite converſation, than 


Ec noiſy and contentious evranglers, 
Watts on the Mind. 
The captious turn of an habitual evrangler dead- 
ens the underſtanding, ſours the temper, and hard- 
ens the heart. Beattie. 
To Ws ar. v. a. preterite and part. paſſ. 
wrapped or wrapt. [hpeonpian, Saxon, 
to turn; evreffler, Daniſh. ] 
1. To roll together ; to complicate. 


Peter ſeeth the napkin that was about his head | 


wrapped together by itſelf. Jobn, xx. 7. 
This ſaid, he took his mantle's foremoſt part, 

He gan the ſame together fold and <vrap. Fairfax. 

:, To involve; to cover with ſomething 

rolled or thrown round. It has often 


the particle 2 intenſive. 
Nilus opens wide 

His arms and ample boſom to the tide, 

And ſpreads his mantle o'er the winding coaſt, 

In which he wraps his queen, and hides the flying 
hoſt, | Dryden. 

Wie poets, that 2vrap truth in tales, 
Knew her themſelves through all her veils. 


Carew. 
The ſword made bright is aurapt up for the flaugh- 
ter. Exzek. 


Their vigilance to elude, I, vrapt in miſt 
Of midnight vapour, glide obſcure. Milton. 
Wrap candles up in paper. 
Sewift's Directions te the Butler. 
3. To compriſe; to contain. | 
Leontine's young wife, in whom all his happineſs 
was corapt up, died in a few days after the death of 
her daughter. 


4. To WRA up. To involve totally. 
| Some dear cauſe 


Will in concealment wrap me up awhile z 
When Jam known aright, you ſhall not grieve 


Lending me this acquaintance. Shake King Lear. | 


King John fled to Laſcus, who was careful how 


do comfort him, wvrapt up in ſo many calamitics, 


after the lots of his kingdom. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Things reflected on, in groſs and tranſiently, 
carry the ſhew of nothing but difficulty in them, 


and ate thought to be wrapped up in impenetrable |. 


Locke. 

5. [It is often corruptly written for rap or 
rapt, from rapio, Latin.] To ſnatch up 
miraculouſly. | | 


obſcurity. 


Whatever things were diſcovered to St, Paul, | 


, 


Addiſon. | 


WR E 


the deſcription he makes is, that there are ſuch 
things as eye hath not ſeen, ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locke. 


6. To tranſport ; to put in ecſtaſy: for | 
rapt. 
Much more the reverent fire prepar'd to ſay, 
Wrapp'd with his joy, how the two armies lay. 


7. Perhaps the following paſſage ſhould 
Properly be rapped; though wrapped is 
now frequently uſed in this ſenſe. | 
Wrapt up in filent fear he lies. Waller. 
Wrapp'd in amaze ane matrons wildly ſtare. 
: (+ Dryden. 
WRA erk. 2. J. | from wrap.] 
1. One that wraps. | 
2. That in which any thing is wrapped. 
My arms were preſſed to my ſides, and my legs 
cloſed together by ſo many wrappers, that I looked 
like an Egyptian mummy. © Addiſon's Speftater. 
WRATH. #. / [pnaS, Saxon; wrede, 
Daniſh ; awreed, cruel, Dutch.) Anger; 
fury; rage. 
| Thou doſt the prayers of the righteous ſeed 
Preſent before the majeſty divine, 
And his avenging wrath to clemency incline, 
Spenſer. 
With one fool's head I came to woo, 
But I go away with two: 
Sweet, adieu! I'll keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my evrath, 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


1 


— 


I fear, leſt there be debates, envyings, <vraths, þ 


ſtrifes. Corinthians. 
He hop'd not to eſcape, but ſhun 
The preſent, tearing guilty what his «vrarh 
Might ſuddenly inflict. Milton. 
Achilles' zbrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 
Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly goddeſs ! fing. 
. Pope. 
Wra"THFUL, adj. {wrath and full.] An- 
gry ; furious ; raging. 7 5 
He cried, as raging ſeas are wont to roar, 


When wintry ſtorm his zwrathful wreck doth threat. 


: Spenſer. 
| Fly from wrath : 
Sad be the fights, and bitter fruits of war, 

And thoufand furies wait on ⁊orathful ſwords, 
| Spenſer. 

How now? your Tvorathful weapons drawn! 
| | | Shazeſpearce 
The true evangelical zeal ſhould abound more in 
the mild and good-nature\J aftections, than the ve- 
| hement and vrathfr/ paſſions. Fpratt's Sermons. 


WRA'THFULLY. adv, | from wwrathful.] 
Furiouſly ; paſſionately. 

| Gentle friends, 
Let 's kill him boldly, but not wwrathjully, Shak, 


WRra'THLESS. adj. {from awrath.] Free | 


from anger. 
Before his feet ſo ſheep and lions lay, 
Fearleſs and wwrathleſs, while they heard him play. 
| Waller. 
Zo WREAK. L. a. old preterite and part. 
paſſ. wrote and wroken, now wreated, 
It is likely that the word curought, whic!, 
is only uſed in the paſt tenſe, is origi- 
nally the preterite of wreat. [pnzcan, 
Sax. wrecken, Dutch; rechen, Germ.] 
1. To revenge. 
In an ill hour thy foes thee hither ſent, 
Another's wrongs to <vreak upon thyſelf. 
Him all that while occaſion did provoke 
Againit Pyrocles, and new matter fram'd 
Upon the old, him itirring to be orte 
Of his late wrongs. Spenſer. 
Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreſt; 
Come qoreak his loſs, whom bootleſs ye complain. 


Spenſer. 


Corvley. | 


when he was zorapped up into the third heaven, all! 


| 


| 


W RE 
You could purſue 
The fon of Perops then, and did the goddeſs tip 
That villany to wwreak the tyrant did to her. 
| 2 Drayton. 
2. To execute any violent deſign, This 
is the ſenſe in which it is now uſed, 
On me let death break all his rage. Mi ton. 
He left the dame, 
Reſolv'd to ſpare her life, and ſave her ſliame, 
Eut that deteſted object to remove, 
To wreak his vengeance, and to cure her love. 
| Dryden. 
Think how you drove him hence, a wand'ring 
exile, 
To diſtant climes ; then think what certain ven- 
geance 
His rage may wreak on your unhappy orphane 
Sreitò- 
Her huſband fcour'd away 
To wreak his hunger on the deitin'd prey, Pepe. 
3. It is corruptly written for recł, to heed 
to care. | 
My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 
And little <vreaks to find the way to heav'n 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality. Shak. As you lile it. 
WREAK. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. Revenge; vengeance. Obſolete. 
Fortune, mine avowed foe, a 
Her wrathful evreaks themſelves do now allay. 
8 1 
Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war 
Take <vreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 


Some ill *s behind, rude iwaine, for thze to beate; 
That fear'd not to devoute thy gueſts, and breake 
All laws of humanes; Jove ſends therefore <vreate- 


5 Cbat man. 
2. Paſſion; furious fit. Obſolete. 
| What and if 


His ſorrows have fo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus affliéted in his evreaks, 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs ? 
Spakſpeare's Titus Andrcnic ua. 
WrEaKFUL. adj, [from æureat.] R 
vengeful ; angry. Not in ule. 
Call the creatures | 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpite 
Of qureeifu! heaven. 
She in Olympus? top 
Muſt viſit Vulcan for new arms, to ſerve liert 
orcatful lone Chapman's Ilia. 
Wer'akLEss, adj, [I know not whether 
this word be miſwritten for reckie/s, 
careleſs; or comes from wreak, 12- 
venge, and means unrevenging.}] 
So flies the wreak/e/s ſhepherd from che wolf; 
So firſt the harmleſs flock doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butchers knife. 
—_ Shaxefpeare's Henry Vis 
WREATH. 2. J. [pneod, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing curled or twiſted. 

Ihe <vrcath of three was made a wreath of five : 
| to theſe three firſt titles of the two houſes were 
added the authorities pariiamentary and papal. 

Bacon Henry VII- 


— 


Clouds began 
To darken all the hill, and ſmoke to roll 
In duiky aercutlis reluctant flames. Milt. Par. Loft. 
He of his tortuous train 
Curl'd many a wanton wreath. 
Let altar: ſmoak, 
And richeſt gums, and ſpice, and incenſe roll 
Their fragant <vrecths to hoavn, | 
| Smith's Pbædra and Hippolitus- 
2. A garland ; a chaplet. 
Nov are our brows bound with victorious zorearks, 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Dropp'd from his head, a wreath lay on the 
ground, : ' Rejecmmone 
The bouzhs of Lotos, form'd into a zvrearhy 
This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 


Ailton. 


: 


Fairfax. 


When 


Shetefpeare's Titus Ardronicuts 


Shake(pare.. 


High on a plane-treg ſhall be hung to view. Dryd. 


_ 


WRE 
When for thy head the gar'and I prepare, 
A ſecond wreath ſhall bind Aminta's hair; 
And when my choiceſt ſongs thy worth proclaim, 
Alternate verſe ſhall bleſs Aminta's name. Prior. 
To WREATH. vv. a. preterite wreathed ; 
part. paſſ. aureathed, wwreathen. | from 
the noun. ] 
1. To curl; to twiſt ; to convolve. 
, Longaville 
Did never ſonnet for her ſake compile, 
Nor ever laid his wwreathed arms athwart 
His loving boſom, to keep down liis heart. 
About his neck 
A green and gilded ſnake had evrearh'd itſelf, 
Who with her head, nimble, in threats approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly, 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 
And with indented glides did ſlip away. 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
The beard of an oat is rea- bed at the bottom, 
and one ſmooth entire ſtraw at the top: they take 
only the part that is evrcuthed, and cut off the 
ether, . Bacon. 
2. It is here uſed for 70 aurithe. 
: Impatient of the wound, 
He rolls and zoreaths his ſhining body round; 
Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide. 
Gay. 
3. To interweave ; to entwine one in ano- 


ther, 

Two chains of pure gold, of wvreathen work, 
ſhalt thou make them, and faſten the evreather 
chains to the ouches. Ex. xxviii. 

As ſnakes breed in dunghills not ſingly, but in 
knots, ſo in ſach baſe noiſome hearts you ſhall 
ever ſee pride and ingratitude indiviſibly evrearbed 
and twiſted together. South, 

4. To encircle as a garland. 
In the flowers that evrcath the ſparkling bowl 
Fell adders hiſs, and pois'nous ſerpents rowl. 
3 Prior. 
5. To encircle as with a garland ; to dreſs 
in a garland. 
8 For thee ſhe feeds her hair, 
And with thy winding ivy orcarhis her lance. 
So Dryden. 

The ſoldier, from ſucceſsful camps returning, 
With laurel evrcarb'd, and rich with hoſtile {poil, 
Severs the bull to Mars. Frior. 

Te WREATH. v. 2. To be interwoven; 


to be intertwined. 
Here, where the labourer's hands have form'd a 
. | bow 
Of evreathing trees, in finging waſte an hour. 
: Dryden. 


Spiral; 


Shak. 


. 


WRrEaTHY. adj. from wreath. ] 
curled ; twiſted. 

That which is preſerved at St. Dennis, near 
Paris, hath coreathy ſpires, and cochleary turnings 
about, which agreeth with the deſcription of an 
unicora's horn in Elan, Brown. 


Wack. 1. , [ pnæcce, Saxon, a miſerable 
.. perſon ; wracke, Dutch, a ſhip broken.] 
1. Deſtruction by being driven on rocks 


— 


or ſhallows at ſea; deſtruction by ſea. 
Fair be ye ſure; but hard and obſtinate, 
As is a rock amidſt the raging floods; 

*Cainſt which a ſhip, of ſuccour deſolate, 
Doth ſuffer zwreck both of herſelf and goods. 
| Spenſer. 

Like thoſe that ſee their evreck 
Ev'n on the rocks of death; and yet they ftrain, 
That death may not them idly find © attend | 
To their uncertain taſk, but work to meet their end. 
Daniel. 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate; 
I preſent, I appear, and my own vreck relate. 


| Drydens 
2. Diſſolution by violence. 
Not only Paradiſe, 
In this commotion, but the ſtarry cope 
Had gone to wreck. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


WX F. 


The foul -thall flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidft the war of elements, 
The evreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 

£ 5 5 Addiſon. 
3. Ruin; deſtruction. 
Whether he was 9 

Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and 'vantage; or that with both 
He labour'd in his country's wwreck, I know not. 


4. It is miſprinted here for avrea4. 
He cried as raging ſeas are wont to roar, 
When wintry ſtorm his wrathful ao doth threat. 
. Spenſer. 
5. The thing wrecked: as, the ſhip was 
conſidered as a wreck. 
To WRECK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſands. 


in the hath wretchedly been wrecked ? 

Spenſer on Ireland. 
| A pilot's thumb, 

Wreck'd as homeward he did come. 
| Shakeſpear:'s Macbeth, 
The coral found growing upon wrecked ſhips and 
loſt anchors, that are daily dragged up out of the 
ſea, demonſtrates that coral continues to be formed 
to this day.  TWWidward. 


2. To ruin. 
Weak and envied, if they ſhould conſpire, 
They vreck themſelves, and he hath his defice, 

Daniel. 
3. In the following paſſages it is igno- 
rantly uſed for wreak, in its different 


ſenſes of revenge and execute. 
Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, 
And each hour's joy <vreck'd with a week of teen. 
| = Shaxeſpeare. 
I faint! I die! the goddeſs cried : 
O cruel, couldſt thou find none other 
To wreck thy ſpleen on, parricide ? 
Like Nero, thou haſt ſlain thy mother. Prior. 
To WRECK. wv. 2. To ſuffer wreck. 
With manlier objects we muſt try 
His conſtancy, with ſuch as have more ſhew 
Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praiſe, 
Rocks whereon greateſt men have often <vreci'd. 
Milton. 


WR EN. =./. [pnenna, Saxon; regalus, Lat.] 
A ſmall bird. 5 
The poor vrer, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againit the owl. 
| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
All ages have conceived that the ren is the leaſt 
of birds; yet the diicoveries of America have 
ſhewed us one far leſs, the humbird, not much 
excceding a beetle. Brown. 
To WRENCH. v. à. [ppingan, Saxon; 
aorenghen, Dutch. ] 
1. To pull by violence; to wreſt; to force. 
Wrench his ſword from him. .Shakeſp. Othello. 
On form ! | 
How often doſt thou with thy caſe, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls 
To thy falſe ſeeming! Sb. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Give me that mattock and the <vrenching iron. 
| . Shakeſpeare. 
Ceæſar's army, wanting ſomething, demanded a 
miſſion or diſcharge, with no intention it ſhould 
be granted; but thought by that means to qorench 
him to their other deſires. Bacon. 
Sing the Parthian, when transfix'd he lies, 
Wrenching the Roman jay'lin from his thighs. 
| : Dryden. 
Struggling to get looſe, I broke the ſtrings, and 
wwrenched out the pegs that faſtened my arm to the 
ground. 
2. To ſprain; to diſtort. 
O moſt ſmall fault, 
How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia ſhow ! ON 
Which, like an engine, wrencht my frame of na- 
| „ ture . : 


Shakeſpeare. 


Have there been any more ſuch tempeſts, where- 


3 
| Wa ERSTER. 2. % [from wreft.] He who 


Swift. |. 


7 


3 


2 


2. To diſtort; to writhe; to force. 
So far to extend their ſpeeches is to <oref them 


W&EnCH. 3. / [from the verb.] 
1. A violent pull or twiſt. 

2. A ſprain. | Cs | 
Some ſmall part of the foot being injured by 


From the fix'd plaze; drew from my heart all 
And added to the gall. Shaleſpeare's Fire "oi 


You evrenched yoar foot againſt a ſto r 
forced to ſtay. 1 = 2 


a wwrench, the whole leg thereby loſes its ſtrength. 
Loc te. 


. Wrenches, in Chaucer, ſignifies means, 


ſleights, ſubtilties ; which is, I believe 
the ſenſe here. | ; 
He reſolved to make his profit of this buG:,-s. 
of Britain, as a quarrel for war; and that or 
Naples as a wrench and mean for peace, : 
Bacen's Henry VII. 


To WREST. v. a. [pnzpean, Saxon. ] 
1. To twiſt by violence; to extort by 


writhing or force. 


To wring this ſentence, to evref thereby ont, 


of men's hands the knowledge of God's doQrine, 
is without all reaſon. Aſchan, 
To what wretched fate reſery'd, 
Better end here unborn ! Why is lite giv'n, 
To be thus evrc/ted from us? Milt. Paradiſe Laß. 
Where you charged in perſon, you were a con. 
queror : the rebels afterwards recovered ſtrength, 


and wvreſted that victory from others that they hal 


loſt to you. 
Our country's cauſe, 
That drew our ſwerds, now evrcſts 'em from our 


Dry: fs 


hands, | 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
-- Unprofitably ſhed. Addiſon's Cate, 


O prince, I bluſh to think what I have ſaid 


But fate has reſted the confeflion from me. 
Auldiſor. 


againſt their meaning. Hooker, 
My father's purpoſes. have been miſtook, 
And ſome about him have too laviſhly 
Wreſted his meaning and authority. 
Shakeſpeare's Herry IV, 
MWreſt once the law to your authority; 


To do a great right, do a little wrong. Shake, 


WEST. 2. from the verb.] | 
1. Diſtortion ; violence. | | 


Whereas it is concluded, out of weak premiſes, 
that the retaining of divers things in the church 
of England, which other reformed churches havz 
caſt out, muſt needs argue that we do not well, un- 
leſs we can ſhew that they have done ill; what 
needed this evrc/t, to draw out from us an accu- 
{ation of foreign churches ? Heoker, 


2. It is uſed in Senſer and Shakeſpeare for 


an active or moving power: | ſuppoſe, 

from the force of a tilter acting with his 

lance in his reſt. | NN 
Adown he keſt it with ſo puiſſant «vr, 

That back again it did aloft rebound, _ 

And gave againſt his mother carth a poets Pune” 

| ; . Nene. 

Antenor 's ſuch a evreft in their affairs, 

That their negotiations all muſt ſlacken, 

Wanting his manage. Shak. Treilus and Creſſuuds 


. An inſtrument to tune. 


wreſts. 


To WrE'STLE, v. n. [from awreſ..] 
1. To contend who fhall throw the other 


down. 
If ever he goes alone again, I 'I never 2707 
for prize more. Shakeſpeare's As you like its 


Another, by a fall in reſting, ſtarted the end 


of the clavicle from the ſternon. Wiſem. Surge! 
To play or evre/He well, it ſhould be uſed with 
thoſe that do it better. Temples 
None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bound, 


Or firmer in the wreſtling preſs the ground. 15 


2. 


1. 


WRX E 


e. To firuggle ; to contend: followed by | 


avith, eb 

1 perſuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, - 

To wiſh him wreſtle 2vith affection, | 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakeſp. 
ames knew not how to wreſtle with deſperate 


contingencies, and fo abhorred to be entangled in | 


ſuch. Clarendon. 
WEST LER. 2. J. [from æauręſele.] 


j. One who wreſtles; one who profeſles | 


the athletick art. 


When the young vreflers at their ſport grew | 


Warm, 
Old Milo wept, to ſee his naked arm. Denbam. 
Tis not from whom, but where we live; 
The place does oft thoſe graces give : 
Great 2 on the mountains bred, 
A flock perhaps, or herd, had led; 
He, that the world ſubdued, had been 
But the beſt ⁊vreſtler on the green. 
2. One who contends in wreſtling. 
So earneſt with thy God, can no new care, 
No ſenſe of danger, interrupt thy prayer ? 
The ſacred wreſtler, till a bleſſing giv'n, 
Quits not his hold, but halting conquers heav'n. 
Two wreſtlers help to pull each other down. 


Dryden. 
WRETCH. 2. /. [pnecca, Saxon. 
1, A miſerable mortal. | 
When I loved, I was a zrretch. Accidence. 
She weeps, and ſays her Henry is depos'd; 
He ſmiles, and ſays his Edward is inſtall'd; 
That ſhe, poor 2vretch, for grief can ſpeak no more. 
Shakeſpeare, 
The butcher takes away the calf, 


Waller. 


And binds the wvretch, and beats it when it ſtrives. | 


Shakeſpeare. 

Illuſtrious evretch ! repine not, nor reply; 
View not what heav*n ordains with reaſon's eye ; 
For bright the object is, the diſtance is too high. 

| Prior. 
e. A worthleſs ſorry creature. 

Baſe-minded evretches ! are your thoughts ſo 
deeply bemired in the trade of ordinary worldlings, 
as for reſpec of gain ſome paultry wool may yield 
you, to let ſo much time paſs without knowing 
perfectly her eſtate ? Sidney. 

He now 
Has theſe poor men in queſtion : never ſaw I 


Wreches ſo quake; they kneel, they kiſs the earth, | 


Forſwear themſelves as often as they ſpeak. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Title of honour, worth and virtue's right, 
Should not be given to a wwretch ſo vile. 
| | Daniel's Civil War. 
When they are gone, a company of ſtarved hungry 
evrctches ſhall take their places. L' Eftrange, 
3. It is uſed by way of flight, or ironical 
pity, or contempt. 1 
When ſoon away the waſp doth go: 
Poor wvretch was never frighted ſo; | 
He thought his wings were much too ſlow, | 
O'erjoy'd they fo were parted. Drayt. Nymphid. 
Then, if the ſpider find him faſt beſet, - - 1 
She iſſues forth, and runs along her loom: 
She joys to touch the captive in her net, 
And drags ths little «oretch in triumph home. 
Dryden. 


4. It is ſometimes a word of tenderneſs, 


as we now ſay poor thing. 
Excellent 2oretcbs - Shakeſpeare. 
Chaitened but thus, and thus his leflon taught, 
The happy evrerch ſhe put into her breaſt, Sidney. 


Wre'TCHED. adj. {from æurerch.] 


1. Miſerable; unhappy. 
Theſe we ſhould judge to be moſt miſerable, but 


that a wwretcheder ſort there are, on whom whereas | 


nature hath beſtowed ripe capacity, their evil diſ- 
poſition ſeriouſly goeth about therewith to appre- 
dend God, as being not God. Hooker. 
O cruel death! to thoſe. you are more kind 
Than to the wretched mortats left behind. Walker 
U OL. II. | | | 


$ and baffled too ! 


WR 1 
Why doſt thou drive me 
To range all oer a waſte and barren place, 
To find a friend? The <vretched have no friends. 
. | Dryden. 
2. Calamitous ; afllitive. 
3. Sorry; pitiful ; paltry ; worthleſs. 
When God was ſerved with legal ſacrifices, ſuch 
was the miſerable and evrerched condition of ſome 
men's minds, that the beſt of every thing they had 
being culled out for themſelves, if there were in 
their flocks any poor, ſtarved, or diſeaſed thing, 
not worth the keeping, they thought it good enough 
for the altar of God. Hooker. 
Affected noiſe is the moſt evretched thing 
That to contempt can empty ſcribblers bring. 
1 - Roſcommon. 
Forgive the many failings of thoſe who, with 
their 2oretched art, cannot arrive to thoſe heights | 
that you poſſeſs. Dryden. 
4. Deſpicable; hatefully contemptible. 


” _ 


Md eau 


unuſed examples therein, as well of true natural 
| goodneſs as of wretched ungretefulneſs. Sidney, 
WRE'TCHEDLY. adv, [from æuretched. 
1. Miſerably ; unhappily. 
From theie two wars, to wwretchedly entered into, 
the duke's ruin took its date, Ci arendon. 


2. Meanly; deſpicably. 

When ſuch little ſhuffling arts come once to be 
ripped up, and laid open, how poorly and ⁊bretch- 
edly rauſt that man ſneak, who finds himſelf guilty 

South. 


WrReE TCHEDNESS. 2. /. [from wretched.) 
1. Miſery ; unhappineſs ; afflicted ſtate. 
My miſery cannot be greater than it is: fear 
not the danger of my blind ſteps, I cannot fall 
worſe than I am; and do not obftinately continue 
to infe thee with my evretchedneſs. Sidney. 
He *gan inquire 
What hard miſhap him brought to ſuch diſtreſs, 
And made that caitif's thrall the thrall of evretch- 


edneſs. Spenſer. 
* Clarion did at laſt decline Ne. 
To loweſt evretchedneſs ; and is there then 
Such rancour in the hearts of mighty men? Spenſ. 
When they are weary of wars, and brought down 
to extreme ⁊oretebedneſs, then they creep a little, 
and ſue for grace, till they have recovercd their 
ſtrength again. Spenſer. 
I love not to ſee evrezchedneſs o*ercharg'd, 
And duty in his ſervice periſhing. Shakeſpeare. 
We have with the feeling loſt the very memory 
of ſuch eoretchedneſs as our forefathers endured by 
thoſe wars, of all others the moſt cruel. Raleigh, 


2. Pitifulneſs ; deſpicableneſs. | 

Ware'TCHLESS. adj, | This is, by I know 
not whoſe corruption, written for rec&- 

le.] Careleſs ; mindleſs; heedleſs. 
For any man to put off his preſent repentance, 
on contemplation of a poſſibility that his latter re- 
pentance may ſerve the turn, is the moſt eorerchlefs 
preſumption, and hath no promiſe of mercy an- 
nexed to it. Hammond, 
If perſons of ſo circumſpect a piety have been 
thus overtaken, what ſecurity can there be for our 
oretchleſs oſcitaney? Government of the-Tongue. 


TWereTrcHLEsSNESS. z. , [from aureteb- 


leſs.) Careleſſneſs. 
The Devil drives them into deſperation, or into 
eorerchleſſneſs of unclean living. Common Prayer. 


To WRI'GGLE. v. „. [ppizan, Saxon; 
ruggelen, Dutch.] To move to and fro 


with ſnort motions. 
If ſheep or thy lamb fall a «origgling with tail, 
Go by and by ſearch it, whiles help may prevail. 
Tuſſer. 
The buſy importunities of theſe extenſional phan- 
taſms I look upon as contemptuouſly, as upon the 
quick ⁊vrigglings up and down of piſmires. Dore. 
The excellency of ſawing is to keep in the line 


marked to be ſqawn, without coriggling on either 
fide, | Moxon. 


An adventure worthy to be remembered for the 


WRI 
To bed went the bridegroom and the Bride : 


Was never ſuch an #i-pair'd. couple tied; 
Reſtleſs he toſs'd, and tumbled to and fro, 


How wildly will ambition ſteer ! 
A vermin wwriggling in th* uſurper's ear. Dryden. 
And both he and his ſuccefſors would often 


wwriggle in their ſeats as long as the cuſhion laſted. 
Sevifte 


To Wrr'ccLs. v.a. To put in a quick 
reciprocating motion; to introduce by 


ſhifting motion. 
Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 
O'erthwart his beaſt with active vaultings _ 
Wriggling his body to recover 
His ſeat, and caſt his right leg over. Hudibras. 
A ſlim thin-gutted fox made a hard ſhift ta 
zbriggle his body into a hen-rooſts L[L'Eftrange. 
W&rGcGLETAIL. 2. J. For wrigglingtasl. 
See WRIGGLE. 

My ragged ronts all ſhiver and ſhake : 
They wont in the wind wagg their 2origgletails, 
Peark as a peacoke, but nought it avails. Spenſer. 


Wericur. . /. [ppuhea, pynhxa, Saxon. ] 
A workman ; an artificer ; a maker; a 


manufacturer. | 
Nor place the neighbour Cyclops their delights 
In brave vermilion prow deckt ſhips ; nor 2wrights 
Uſeful and ſkilful. Chapman. 
It is impoſſible duly to conſider theſe things, 
without being rapt into admiration of the infinite 
wiſdom of the Divine Architect, and contemning 
the arrogant pretences of the worid and animal 
wvrights, and much more the productions of chance, 
| | Cb yne. 
ö The verb To write has the ſame ſound with 
wright, a workman; right, or equity; and rite, 
or ceremony; but ſpelled very differently. 
Watts's Logichs 
To WRING. v. a. preter. and part. paſl+ 
wringed and wrung. [ppingan, Saxon. }] 
1. To twiſt; to turn round with violence, 
The prieft ſhall 2vring off his head, and burn it 
on the altar. Leviticus, i. 15. 


2. To force by contortion : with a parti- 
cle, as out. 
He thruſt the fleece together, and woringed th 
dew out of it, a bowl full of water. Judges, vi. 38. 
The figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Michael 
Angelo, waſhing and winding of linen clothes ; 
in which act ſhe wrings out the water that made 
the fountain. | Motten. 
Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over 
it, with a compreſs ⁊urung out. 


3. To ſqueeze; to preſs. 
In ſleep I heard him ſay, ſweet Defdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves! 


3 


hakeſpears 


4. To writhe. | 
The filly owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and wwrings his hapleſs hands. 


5. To pinch. 
The king began to find where his ſhoe did evring 
him, and that it was his depreſſing the houſe of 
York that did rankle and fefter the affections of 
his peopbe. Bacon's Henry VII. 
If he had not been too much grieved, and wurung 

by an uneaſy and ſtreight fortune, he would have 
been an excellent man of buſineſs. Clarendon, 


6. To force by violence ; to extort. 
I had rather coin my heart, ] 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wwrisg 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh' 
By any indirection. 
Who can be bound by any tolemn vow | 
To *vring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a folemn oath ? 
; - Sbakejpeare's Henty VI. 


Tus: 


- 
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And rolbd and wriggled further off for woe. Dryde 


Wiſeman. 


And then, fir, would he gripe and 1 my hand. | 


Sbaleſpeant. 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Cejer. 


WR I 
That which I muſt ſpeak 
Muſt either puniſh me, not ens befer's, 
Cr wrirg redreſs from you. : 
N '  Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Thirty ſpies, 
Threatening crue! death, conſtrain'd the bride 
ey o coring from me, and tell to them, my ſecret. 
Milton 
o haraſs; ; to diſtreſs; to torture. 
ves into the king's foul, and there ſcatters 
Doubts, dangers, evringing of the conſcience, 
Fear and dejpair, and all theſe for his marriage. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Pleaſure enchants, impetuous rage tranſports, 
8 grief dejects and ⁊orings the tortur'd foul. 
: Roſcommen. 
| Didſt thou taſte but half the griefs 
That wring my ſoul, thou couldit not talk thus 
coldly. Addiſon. 
3. To diſtort; to turn to a wrong purpoſe. 
To eoring this ſentence, to wreſt thereby out of1 
men's hands the knowledge of God's doctrine, is 
without all reaſon. Aſcham's Schoclmaſter. 
Lord, how dare 3 men thus ring the ſc rip- 
- tures ?' ; Whitgifte. 
9. To perſecute wi ths extortion. 
The merchant-adventurers have been often 
wronged and <vringed to the quick; but were never 
quick and lively in thanks to thoſe by whoſe en- 
deavours they were freed. Hayvard. 
To WrinG., wv. z. To writhe with an- 
guiſh, 
Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that ring under the load of foriow z 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency 
To be fo moral, when he ſhall endure 
The like himſelf. | iT Much ads about Nething. 
War'nceR. 2. J [from wwring.] One 


who. ſqueezes the water out of clothes. 
One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner_ of his 

nurſe, his * n and his eoringer. 
. Sbaꝶeſpeart. 


WIaTNK LE. . /. [yrincle, Saxon; wrin- 
| #el, Dutch.] 


x. Corrugation or ſurrow of the Kin or 


the face. 
Give me that glaſs, and therein will I read : 
No deeper eoriniles yet! Hath ſorrow ſtruck 
So many blows upon this face of. mine, 
And made no deeper wounds? Shake(p. Richard II. 
She hath continued a virgin without any viſi- 
ble token, or leaſt ⁊vrinłle, of old age. 
Hogoel's Vocal F. ortſt. 
To ſee a beggar*s brat in riches flow, 
| Addz not a <vrir#fe to my even brow, Dryder. 
Though you, and all your ſenſeleſs tribe, 
—_ art, or time, or nature bribe, 
o make you look like beauty's queen, 
And hold for ever at fifteen; 
No bloom of youth ca: ever blind 
The cracks and <vrink/es of your mind: 
All men of. ſenſe will paſs your door, 


And crbwd to Stella's at fourſcore. Soft. 
2. Aumple of cloth. 5 
3. Any roughneſs, 


Our Britih heaven was all ſerene z 
No threatening cloud was nigh, 


Not the leaſt eorinkle to deform the ſky. D, & 3 


To WRINKLE. v. a, [yfunclian, Saxon, ] 
1. To corrugate; to contract into furrows. 


It is ſtill fortune's.uſe - 
To tet the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye and Torinbled brow _ 
An age of poverty. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Scorn makes us 4vrinkle up the noſe, and ſtretch 
the noftrils alſo, at the ſame. time drawing up the 
upper lip. Bacon. 
Here ſteams aſce nd, 
That in mixt fumes the æbrirAed noſe oſtend. Gay. 
Here ftood III- nature, like an ancient maid, 
Her winked form in black and white array'd. 
Pape. 


| 


2. To make rough or uneven. 


3 keen north wind, blowing dry, 
Vrinkled the face of deluge, as decay d. 
WRI ST. z. J. [pyppe, Saxon. ] 
joint by which the hand is joined to the 
arm. 
He took me by hs! wriſt, and held me hard. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The brawn of the arm muſt appear full, door. 
ed on one lide ; then ſhew the 2vri/t-bone thereof. 
Peacham. 
The axillary artery, below the cubit, divideth 
unto two parts; the one running along the radius, 
and paſſing by the oriſt, or place of the pulſe, is 
at the fingers ſubdivided unto three branches. 
Bregun's Vulgar Errours. 


Wer'sTBAND. n.ſ. [wriſt and band. 
The 19737; of the ſhirt at the hand. 

WIT. 2. 7. [from write, ] * 

1. Any thing written; ſcripture. 
ſenſe 1s now * uſed in ſpeaking of 
the Bible. 


The church, as a witaoſs, preatheth his mere re- 


Milton, 


vealed truth, by reading publickly the ſacred ſcrip- f. 


ture; that a ſecond kind of preaching is the 

reading of holy ⁊orit. Hooker. 
Divine Eliza, ſacred empreſs, 

Live ſhe for ever, and her royal places 

Be fill'd with praiſes of divineft wits, 

That her eternize with their heavenly evrits. 


5 penſer. N 


Bagdat riſes out of the ruins of the old city 
of Babylon, ſo much ſpoken of in holy grit. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Others famous after known, 
Although in holy wwrit not nam'd. Par. Regained. 
He cannot, keep his fingers from meddling with 
holy ⁊orit. More's Divine Dialogues, 
Sacred 4vrit our reaſon does exceed. Waller. 
His tory, filled with ſo many ſurpriſing inci- 
dents, bears ſo cloſe an analogy with what is deli- 
vered in holy writ, that it is capable of pleafing the 
moſt delicate reader, without giving offence to the 
moſt ſcrupulous. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Of ancient evrit unlocks the learned ſtore, 
Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages o'er. Pope. 


2. A judicial proceſs, by which any one 
is ſummoned as an offender. 
Hold up your head, hold up your hand: 
Would it were not my lot to ſhew ye 
This cruel ori, wherein you ſtand 
Indicted by the name of Chloe. 
3. A legal inſtrument. 
The king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliament ! 
Let us purſue him, ere the writs go forth. 
Shakeſpeare's Hen. 8 8 
J folded the ⁊orit up in form of th' other, 


Prior. 


Subſcrib'd it, gave the impreſſion, plac'd it ſafely, | 


The changeling never known. Shakeſpeare. 
For every writ of entry, whereupon a common 
recovery is to be ſaffered, the queen's fine is to be 
rated upon the evorit iin, if the lands com- 
pri ſed therein be held. c Hliffe. 
WIT. The preterite of write. 
When Sappho eorit, 

By their pf lauſe the criticks ſhew'd their wit. 

Prior. 


Werrarivz. A word of Pope” s coin- 
ing, not to be imitated. 


inck-2& of years makes men more talkative, 


but Jefs abritative; to that degree, that I now write 
no letters but of plain-how-d'ye's. Pope to Swift. 
To WRITE. wv. a. preterite aurit Or wrote 
part. paſſ. <britten, *avrit, or ewrote. 
[pjirzan, aphrran, Sax. ad rita, Iſland- 
ick ; avreta, a letter, Gothick. : 
1. To expreſs by means of letters. 
I' eorite you down 
The which ſhall point you forth, at every ſitting, 
What you malt ſay, dns 


This | 


The 


| 


WRI 


Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtueg 
ve Dorite in water. Shakeſpeare” s Henty VIII. 
When a man hath taken a wife, and {he find 
no favour in his eyes, then let him x: Write her a bill 
of divorcement. Exrerenon 
David vrote a letter. 2. Sam. 4x 
The time, the place, the manner how to meet is 
Were all in punctual order plainly vric, Lor. 
2. To engrave; to impreſs. 
Cain was ſo fully convinced tha: every one bad 
a right to deſtroy ſuch a criminal, that he cries out, 
every one that findeth me ſhall lay me; ſo plat 5 
was it <vrit in the hearts of all mankind. Locbe. 
3. To produce, as an author. 
When, more indulgent to the writer*s cars, 
You are ſo good to be ſo hard to ple iſe; 
No ſuch convulſive pangs it will require 
To <orite the pretty . that you adintre. 
Gran; 
4. To tell by letter. 
I choſe to write the thing I durſt not ſpeak 
To her I lov'd. —+ Prizes 
To WRITE. v. x. | 


| 1. To perform the act of writing. 
- 1 have ſeen her rife from her bea, take forty 
paper, fold it, and evrite upon 't. SSαει. Mac bett, 
Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it; and his clerk, 
That cook ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine, 
: Se. ak: ſpeare 
2. To play the author. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, ſctibes, bards, poets, 
cannot 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number 
His love to Antony. Shake Antony and Cleopatra, 
There-is not a more melancholy object in the 
learned world, than a man who has written himſ:;c 
down.  Addifn, 


3. To tell in books: 


I paſt the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 


Shakeſpeare” 8 Richard Hr, - 


4. To ſend letters. 


He <vrote for all the Jews concerning their free. 


dom. 1 Eſdras. 
5. To call one's ſelf; to be intitled; ; to 
uſe the ſtyle of. . 
About it, and ecrite happy when thou "| done. 
Sha its 
Let it not your wonder move, 
Leſs your laughter, that I love 
Though I now orzte fifty years, 
I have had, and have, my peers, Ben Jorſer. 


Thoſe * begun to write themſelves men, but 
thought it no ſhame to learn. ; "Fell, 
He eorites himſelf divind providentia, where's 
other biſhops only uſe divind permiſſicce, Asli, 
6. To compoſe ; to form compoſitions. 
Chaſte moral <vriting we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompence; 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds „ 
That ſacred N ſhould never water we: 
4 Jang 78. 
They can evrite up to che dignity and charcter 
of the authors. * Felton on the C thts 
WIT TER. 2. /. [from write. ] 
1. One who practiſes the art of writing, 


2. An author. 


All three were ruined by juſtice and fa ntencey 


as delinquents; and all three famous v7; _w_ 
TOYS 
Peaceable times are the beſt to live! in, thouzh 
not ſo proper to furniſh materials for a c 
| Addifen's Freeb:1! i”, 
Writers are often more influenced by a dete 
or fame, than a regard to the public go. od. 
Addiſon s Freen: 
Would a writer know how to behave be Imi. lf 
with relation to poſterity, let him conſider 1 
books what he finds that he is glad to know, 27 
what omiſſions he moſt laments. ' 8015 


170 WRIT HE. v. a. [yniðan, Saxon.) 


1. 10 diſtort; to deform with diſtortion. | 


LY 
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It cannot be this weak and 2gricbed: ſhrim 
Should ſtrike ſuch terror in his enemies. ; 


Shatkeſfeare"s Hemi VI. 


Hatefulleſt difreſiſh ⁊vrith'd their ja ws 
With ſoot and cinders. Milton. 
Her mouth ſhe aurith'd, her forehead taught to 
frown, "576 +; SME 5 
Her eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknown - 
Her {allow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, | 
And ev*ry* feature ſpoke aloud the curſtneſs of a 
(hrews 5 | Dryden. 
„To twiſt with violence. 
5 Then Satan firit knew one ; 
awrith'd him to and tro convolv'd. 
ae 8 Mittens Par. Lf. 
Amid the plaited ſcales it took its courſe, 
And in the ſpinal marrow ſpent its force ; 
bun monfter bifs'd aloud, and rag'd in vain, 
\..4 -ri:þ'd his body to any fro with pain; 
| .. Lit the dart. ö 5 Addifn. 
0 wreſt; to force by violence; to 
zorture; to diſtort. | 
he reaſon which he yieldeth, ſheweth the 
1 part of his meaning to be that whereunto his 
words are æorithed. | Hooker, 


"FP ] 


- 4. To twiſt. 


Ihe king of heav nn : 
Par'd his red arm, and launching from the ſky 
His rithen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke, 
Down to the deep abyſs the flaming felon ſtrook. 
: Dryden. 
5% WriTHE. L. 2. To be convolved 


with agony or torture. 
Let each be broken on the rack; 
Then, with: what life remains, impal'd, and left 
I corithe at leifure round the bloody Rake, Add. 
% War THLE. V. a. from writhe.) To 
wrinkle; to corrugate. Obſolete. 
Her abrithled ſkin, as rough as maple rind, 
So ſcabby was, that *twould have loath'd all wo- 
mankind. Spenſer. 
Wer'rinG. #. . [from writ. ] 
1. A legal inftrument ; as, the writings of 
an eſtate. | 

Gentlemen keep <vritings in their cloſets, ladies 

medicines. - *Seller. 
2. A compoſure ; a book, 
They thought no other «vritings in the world 
Huld be ſtudied; inſomuch as, one of their great 
prophets exhorting them to caſt away all reſpects 
unto human vritings, to his motion they conde- 
tcended,s : Hocker. 
Such arguments had an invincible force with 
thoſe pagan philoſophers who became Chriſtians, 
as we And in moſt of their. vritings. Addiſon. 
:, A written paper of any kind, 
In at his windows throw : 

Writings, all tending to the great opinion 

That Rome holds of his name. 

| Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 

u. /. One who 
teaches to write. | 

The facility of which I ſpoke conſiſts not in 
bold ſtrokes, if it makes not a great effect at a 


diſtance: that ſort of freedom belongs rather to a | 


d oriringmaſter than a painter. Dryden. 
Vrir'TTEN., The participle paſſive of 
write. 
Their docrine and their ſtory ⁊uritten left, 
They die. Mlilton. 
Language is a connexion of audible ſigns, the 
moſt apt in nature for communication of our 
thoughts: ⁊oritten language is a deſcription of the 
ſaid audible ſigns by ſigns viſible. Holder. 
Wzao'xex, The part. paſſ. of To wreak. 
| - Spenſer. 
WRONG. 2. J [ppange, Saxon. ] 
1. An injury; a deſigned or known de- 
triment ; not right ; not juſtice, 
It is a harm, and no evrong, Which he hath re- 
ceived, Sidney. 
She ceſolved to ſpend all her years, which her | 


a 


4 


| 
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youth promiſed ſhould be many, in bewaiting the 
wrong, and yet praying for the wrongdoer. Sidney. 


If he may not command them, then that law | 


doth evrong that bindeth him to bring them forth 
to be juſtified., , * | Spenſer. 
; They ever do pretend 

To have receiv'd a 2vrong, who wwreng intend. 
| | Daxriel. 
One ſpake much of right and ewring. Milton. 
Imitation of an author is the muſt advantageous 
way for a tranſlator to ſhew himſelf, but the greateſt 
Wrong which can be done to the reputation of the 
dead. | Dryden. 
Cowley preferred a garden and a friend to thoſe 

whom, in our own 2vrcngy we call the great. 
- Dryden 

Expecting more in my own eorcngs 

Protracting liie, I've liv'd a day too long. Dryd. 
In the judgment of right and zung, every man 
has a ſelf. Mat's's Logick. 


2. Errour; not right; not truth. 


Be not blindly guided by the throng; 
The multitude is always in the coronge Roſcommon. 
Here was wrong on both tides; and what would 
follow but confuſion? Leſl:y. 
Proceed; quoth Dick, Sir, I ayor | 
Jou have already gone to far 
When people once are in the 2vrong, 
Each line they add is much too long: 
Who faſteſt walks, but walks attray, 


Is only fartheſt from his way. Prior. 


Waox G. adj. [from the noun.] 
1. Not morally right; not juſt; not agree- 
able to propriety or truth; not true. 


I find you are an invincible Amazon, ſince you 
will overcome, though in a'vromg matter. Sidney. 


If it be right to comply with the wrong, then | 


it is. corong to comply with the right. Leſley. 
When the dictates of honour are contrary to 
thoſe of religion and equity, they give æoreng, am- 
bitious, and falfe ideas of what is good and lauda- 
ble. ; Aadiſen's Spectator. 

Their hearts are conſtantly employed, pervert- 
ed, and kept in a evrong ſtate, by the indiſcreet 
uſe of ſuch things as are Jlarwful to be uſed. Lago. 


2. Not phyfically right; unfit ; unſuitable. 
Of Gloſter's treachery, 
And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me ſot, 
And told mel had turn'd the 2orong fide out. 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
We never think of the main buſineſs of life, 
till a vain repentance minds us of it at the ⁊orong. 
end. EE frange. 
Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year 
into ten parts, 15 a contrivance, the meaning 
whereof hath got on the <vrorg fide of my compre- 
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henſion. | Sabi fe. 
Singularity ſhews ſomething wrong in the mind. 
Clariya. 


3. Acting improperly, _ 
Who want, while thro? black life they dream 
| along, 
Senſe to be right, and paſſion to be ⁊ureng. Young. 


WroxG. adv. Not rightly ; amiſs. 

If he go wwreng, ſhe will give him over to his 
own ruin. Eccl. 
A thouſand odd capricios men's minds are acted 
by, may make one man quote another man's 
words ⁊oreng. Locke, 

Ten cenſare <vrong, for one that writes amiſs. 
| Pope. 


To WRONG. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


injure ; to uſe unjuſtly, either by do- 
ing injury, or imputing evil without 
Juſtice. 

So worthy a part of divine ſervice we ſhould 
greatly evrong, if we did not eſteem preaching as 
the bleſſed ordinance of God. Hooker. 

For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould orong, 
Be ftrew'd with fragrant flowers all along. Sen 

Judge me, you gods! ⁊wreng I. mine enemy * 

| Sbakeſpeares 


@ 


— 
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Once mbre farewell! 2 
And know thou «vrong'ft me, if thou think'ſt 
Ever was love or ever grief like mine. Addiſon. 
WronGDOER.' 2. J. [wrong and doer.} 
An injurious perſon. 
She reſolved to ſpend all her years in bewatting 
the wrong, and yet praying for the æurongdoer. 
: a Sidncys 
If any ſeat be taken away by a ſtranger, the 
churchwarden may have action againſt the evrong- 
docr. 2 56 Ayliffe. 
Wro'nGER. . . [ from wrong.] He that 
injures; he that does wrong. 
. That cuckold lives in bliſs, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his zpronger. 
Shakefpeare's Othello. 
Many times a prince is driven to tpend far more 
of his treaſure in puniſhing by war the 2orongers of 
his people, than the loſs of his people did amount 
unto. a | | Raleigh. 
Wa ox gut. adj. [wrong and full,] In- 
jurious; unjuſt, 
I am ſo far from granting thy requeſt, - - 
That 1 deſpiſe thee for thy zbrong ful ſuit. Sbabeſp. 
He that hath wronged fo in daily trade, that te 
knows not in what meaſure he hath done it, muſt 
redeem his fault by alms, according to the value 
of his wrong ju! dealing. | Tay lor. 
-  Thiole whom forms of laws ? 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe, 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review | 
The ævrong ful ſentence, and award a new. Dryden. 
Wao'nGreULLY. adv. [from awvroug ful.] 
Unjuſtly. i 
Dorus, faid Pamela, you blame your fortune 
very evrong fully, ſince the fault is not in fortune, 
but in you, that cannot frame yourſelf to your 
fortune; and as evrongfuily do require Mopſa to 


ſo great a diſparagement as to her father's ſervant. _ 


A . Sidr'ys 
This poor fellow 

He had thought to murder <vrong fully. 

| Salius then, exclaiming loud, 
Urges his cauſe may in the. court be heard, 

And pleads, the prize is wrong fully conterr'd. 

Dryden. 

I cry thee mercy, for ſuſpecting a friar of the 

| leaſt good-nature: what, would you accuſe him 

wrong fully? : | Dryden. 

He who ſuffers 2orong fully in a man's opinion, 
reſolves to give him reaſon for his ſuſpicion. 

5 a Spectators 
WRrO'NGHEAD, adj, [wrong and 
WRONGHEA'DED, bead.] Having a 

perverſe underſtanding, 

Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jeatous,waſpiſh, avrergbcad, rhyming race. 

Pope. 
Wro'xGLESSLY, adv. {from wronglefs.] 
Without injury to any. 

Dearly eſteemed of her for his exceeding good 
parts, being honourably courteous, and aurengleſely 
valiant ; conſiderately pleaſant in converſation; and 
an excellent courtier, without unfa:chfulneſs. 

; Sidney. 

VWRro'NGLY. adv. from ævrong.] Un- 

juſtly; amiſs. 
What thou wouldſt highly, -_ * 

That wouldſt thou holily 3 wouldſt not play falſe, 

And yet wouldit-eor2ngly win. Shakeſp. Macheth. 

Madmen having joined together ſome ideas very 
Torengly, err, as men ao that argue right from 
Wrong principles. Leickes 


WRrorTE. pret. and part. of write, 

No man has the eſtate of his ſoul drawn upon 
his face, nor the decree of his election ⁊vrete upon 
his forehead, He who would know a man tho- 
roughly, muſt follow him into the cloſet of his 
heart; the inſpection of which is only the prero- 
gative of omniſcience, » South. 


Shak 9 . 


Ws orH. adj. [ppad, Saxon; wred, Dan.] 
Angry. Out of uſe. 
. SS 
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The Lord fa'd unto Cain, Why art thou wvrcth ? 
Gen. iv, 
WROUGHT. Ino. Saxon. The pre- 
ter. and part. pafſ. as it ſeems, of <vor# ; 
as the Dutch e rcted makes gerocht; or, 
more analogically, of the old word 
avreak.] 
1. Effected; performed. | 
Why trouble ye the woman? for ſhe hath 
wrought a good work upon me. Matt. xxvi. 10. 
The Jews wanted not power and ability to have 
convinced the world of the falſehood of theſe mi- 
racles, had they never been wor 2 
POET tephens's Sermonse 
2. Influenced ; prevailed on. 
Had I thought the fight of my poor image 
Would thus have wreugbt you, for the ſtone is 


mine, 
I d not have ſhewed it. Shakeſpeare. 


If thou be one that haſt, by the help of 


. , God's grace, been ⁊orcugbt upon by theſe calls, 


> © and brought from a prophane, or worldly, to a 


1 


5 1 And all her ſex's cunning, wrought the king. 


- 
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- *. aureught jewels, 


Chriſtian courſe of life, thou art ſurely in the 

higheſt degree tied to magnify and praiſe his good- 

neſs. Duty of Man. 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 

To ſwerve from truth. Milton. 
Doo not I know him? could his brutal mind 

Be aurgupht upon could he be juſt or kind? Dry. 

8 Fhis Artemiſa by her charms, 


1 5 Rave, 
3. Produced; cauſed. 
8 All his good prov'd ill in me, | 
And evrought but malice. Milton. 
They evrought by their faithfulneſs the publick 
ſafety. Dryden, 
This wrongbt the greateſt confuſion in the un- 
believing Jews, and the greateſt conviction in the 
Gentiles, who every where ſpeak with aſtoniſhment 
ef theſe truths they met with in this new maga- 
zine of learning which was opened. Aadiſen. 
His too eager love 
Has made him buſy to his own deſtruction, 
His threats have evr2ught this change of mind in 
Poyrrhus. Philips's Diſtreſs Mot ber. 
4. Worked ; laboured. 
„They that «orought in ſilver, and whoſe works 
are unſearchable, are zone down to the grave. 
; . Bar. iii. 18. 
Moſes and Eleazar took the gold, even all 
* 


9. Actuated. 


Numbers, xvi. 22. 


W R O 


Cecleſtial panoply, divinely avreug br. Milton. 
What might be evrought | 
Fuſil, or graven in metal. Milton. 


5. Gained; attained. 
We ventur'd on ſuch dang'rous ſeas, 
That if we zorougbt out life, twas ten to one. 
| 2 Sbaleſpear Co 
6. Operated. 
Such another field 
They dreaded worſe than hell: fo much the fear 
Of thunder, and the ſword of Michael, 
F*rought ſtill within them. | Milton. 
7. Lied in labour. 
Take an heifer which hath not been evrovght 
with, and which hath not drawn in the yoke. 


Deut. xxi. 3. 

8. Worked; driven. 
As infection from body to body is received ma- 
ny times by the body paſſive, yet is it by the good 
diſpoſition thereof repulſed and 2vreught out, be- 
fore it be formed in a diſeaſe. Bacon. 


Vain Morat, by his own raſhneſs wrought, 
Too ſoon diſcover'd his ambitious thought; 
Believ'd me his before I ſpoke him fair, 

And pitch'd his head into the ready ſnare, Dryden, 


10. Manufactured. 

It had been no leſs a breach of peace to have 
evrought any mine of his, than it is now a breach 
of peace to take a town of his in Guiana, and 
burn it. Raleigh, 


11. Formed. | 
He that hath evrovght us for the ſame thing, is 


God. | | 2 Cor, 
12. Excited by degrees, produced by de- 
grees. e 


The ſpirit is evrought, 

To dare things high, ſet up an end my thought. 
Chapman. 
The two friends had wrought themſelves to 
ſuch an habitual tenderneſs for the children under 
their direction, that each of them had the real paſ- 
fion of a father. Addiſon. 
Advantage was taken of the ſanguine temper 
which ſo many ſucceſſes had wreught the nation 
up tos | Seqvift. 
Whatever littlenefs and vanity is to be obſerved 
in the minds of women, it is, like the, cruelty of 
butchers, a temper that is «vrcught into them by 
that life which they are taught and accuſtomed to 
leads, 


q 


þ 


Law. | 


13. Guided; managed. 
:& ſhip by ſkilful ſteerſman cproug bi. 
14. Agitated; diſturbed, 
We ſtay upon your leiſure 
— Give me your favour; my dull brain waz 


goroupht 
With thiags forgot. Shakeſpeare's Macb-th, 
The preter. and part. paſlive 


* 


Milian. 


£ 


WRruNG. 
of vring. | 
He firſt cald to me; then my hand he Wrung 
Ch 
No mortal was ever ſo much at eaſe, ng vis 
ſhoe ⁊wrung him ſomewhere. L'Eftrany 
The tender anguiſh nature ſhoots w_ 
Through the <orurg boſom of the dying man, 


g Thomſ1n, 


Wav. adj. [from writhe.] | 
1. Crooked; deviating from the right di. 
rection. F 
Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell 
I go about, but then is all my beſt | 
Mey words, and ftamm'ring, or elſe doltiſh dumb: 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come? 


: Sidney, 
2. Diſtorted. CR 

It is but a kick with thy heels, and a 
and Sir Roger will be with thee. 8 

Inſtructive work ! whoſe ⁊vry- mouth'd por- 

traiture | 
Diſplay'd the fates her confeſſors endure. Pope, 

Cutting the ory neck is never to be practiſed 
but when the diſorder is a contraction of the ma- 
ſtoideus muſcle. EN Sharp. 

3. Wrung ; perverted; wreſted. 

He mangles and puts a evry ſenſe upon proteſtant 

writers. Atterbury, 

To Wer. v. n. [from the adjective.] To 
be dontorted and writhed ; to deviate 
from the right dire ction. 

Theſe evory too much on the right hand, aſcrib- 
ing to the holy ſcripture ſuch kind of perfection 
as it cannot have. Sarcyt. 

To War. v. a. [from the adjeQive,] 
To make to deviate ; to diſtort. 

To what paſs are our minds brought, that from 

the right line of virtue are ⁊bryed to theſe crooked 
WRY'NECK, u. . [torguilla, Latin.] A 
bird. LE 


0 


= 


\ 


Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Engliſh language. 


”, 


10 


| At the beginning of words, is com- 
) monly taken, though I think er- 


| Yacar. »./. [a Dutch word.] A ſmall 


* 


roneouſly, for a conſonant; at 
the end, and when it follows a conſonant, 
is a yowel, and has the ſound of z. It is 
uſed at the end of words, and whenever 
two ii's would come together; and in 
words derived from the Greek, to expreſs 
the z. Y was much uſed by the Saxons, 
whence y is found for / in the old Eng- 
liſh writers. | | 
is, in old Engliſh, ſometimes pre- 
fixed as an increaſing ſyllable to pre- 
terites and paſſive participles of verbs. 
It ſeems borrowed from xe, the Saxon 
augmentum of the preterite. It is ſome- 
times put before preſent tenſes, but I 
think erroneouſly, | 


ſhip for carrying paſſengers. 

YARD. 2. / [ʒeand, Saxon. } 

1. Incloſed ground adjoining to an houſe. 
One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour's 
yard, where, nothing regarding the crowing df the 
cocks, he eat them up. Brown's YVulgar Errours. 

Xanthus one day ſent /Efop into the yard, and 
bade him look well about him. L'Eſtrange. 
His wanton kids, with budding horns prepar'd, 
Fight harmleſs battles in his homely yard. Dryd. 
2. [gend, Saxon. ] A meaſure of three feet. 
A peer, a counſellor, and a judge, are not to be 
meaſured by the common yard, but by the pole of 
ſpecial grace. | Bacon. 
The arms, ſpread croſs in a ſtraight line, and 
meaſured from one end of the long finger on one 
Hand to that of the other, made a meaſure equal 
to the ſtature, and is named a fathom. Half of 
that, viz. from the end of the long finger of either 
arm, ſo ſpread, to the middle of the breaſt, is with 
us called a yard. Holder on Time. 
An aqueduct of a Gothick ſtructure, that con- 
veys water from Mount St. Francis to Spoletto, 
from the foundation of the loweſt arch to the top, 
is two hundred and thirty yards. Addiſon. 
3. The ſupports of the ſails. 
A breeze from ſhore began to blow; 

The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; 

Then hoiſt their yards a- trip, and all their fails 

Let fall to court the wind. Dryden. 
Ya"rDwanD. 2. [yard and wand.] A 

meaſure of a yard. 

All the revolutions in nature can give it no- 

thing more than different degrees of dimenſions. 
What affinity has thinking with ſuch attributes? 

no more than there is between a ſyllogiſm and a 

yardæaband. | Collicr. 

ARE. adj. [Feanpe, Sax.] Ready; dex- 

terous ; eager. | 
Yare, yare, good Iros, quick.—Methinks I hear 


Antony call. Shakeffeare's Antony and Clectatra. 


Y. 


YAW 


I do defire to learn, Sir; and I hope, if you have | 


occaſion to uſe me for your turn, you ſhall find me 
yare. Shakeſpeare. 
Ya"rELY. adv, [from yare.] Dexter- 
ouſly ; ſkilfully. | 
The ſilken tackles 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands, 
That yarely frame the office. 
| Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Yarn, . . [ geann, Saxon.] Spun wool ; 
woollen thread. | 
You would be another Penelope; yet they ſay; 
all the yarn ſhe ſpun in Ulyſles's abſence did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together; our virtues would be proud, it our 
faults whipt them not; and our crimes would de- 
ſpair, if they were not cheriſhed by our virtues. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Yarn is a commodity very proper to this coun- 
try, which of all others ought to be moſt encou - 
raged, Temple. 

It may be uſeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins, 

The fates but only ſpin the coarſer clue, 

The fineſt of the wool is left for you. 7 
Spare me but one ſmall portion of the twine, 
And let the ſiſters cut below your line: 
The reſt among the rubbiſh may they ſweep, 
Or add it to the yarn of ſome old miſer's heap. 
Dryden, 
To YARR. v. . [from the ſound; hir- 
rio, Lat.] To growl or ſnarl like a dog. 
Ainſworth, 
AR row. 2. /. [millefolium, Lat.] A plant. 
YawL. 2. /. A little veſſel belonging to 
a ſhip, for convenience of paſſing to 
and from it. | | 
To YAWN. v. u. [geonan, Saxon. ] 


1. To gape; to oſcitate; to have the mouth 


opened involuntarily by fumes, as in 


ſleepineſs. 
The ſad- eyed juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
In yawvning, the inner parchment of the ear is 
extended. When a man yazwneth, he cannot hear 
ſo well. Bacon. 
At length ſhook off himſelf, and:aſk'd the dame, 
And aſking yawvn'd, for what intent ſhe came? 
F Dryden. 
To whom the yare ning pilot, faſt aſleep, 
Me didſt thou bid to truſt the treacherous deep? 


Dryden. 
2. To open wide. 
The gaſhes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face. Stabe. 


*Tis now the very vitching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Now will 1 dam up this thy yang mouth, 
Fer ſwallowing up the treaſure of the realm. Shak. 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him deyour'd, 
Like vomit from his yazwnirg entrails pour d. 

Y | Saxdys. 


IEA 


Hell at laſt 
Yawning receiv'd them whole, and on them clos c. 
The ſword pierc'd his tender ſide; 
Down fell the beauteous youth; the yaqvnirg wound 


Guſh'd out a purple ſtream. Dryden. 

High ſhe rear'd her arm, and with her ſceptre- 

ſtruck · ; 2 LIFC I 
The yasoning cliff: from its diſparted height 
Adown the mount the guſhing torrent ran. Prior. 
3. To expreſs deſire by yawning. 

The chiefeſt thing at which lay-reformers a - 
is, that the clergy may, through conformity in 
condition, be poor as the apoſtles were. In which 

one circumſtance if they imagine ſo great per- 
fection, they muſt think that church which hath 
ſuch ſtore of mendicant friars, a church in that re- 
ſpect moſt happy. Hecker» 
Yawn. z./, | from the verb. 
1. Oſcitation. | 

Thee, Paridel, ſhe mark'd thee there, 8 

Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair; 

And heard thy everlaſting yawvn confeſs 

The pains and penalties ot idleneſs. Pope. 
2. Gape; hiatus, | 

Hence to the borders of the marſh they ga, 
That mingles with the baleful ſtreams below; 

Ard ſometimes with a mighty yon, tis ſaid, 

Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead; 

Whe, pale with fear, the rending earth ſurvey, 

And ſtartle at the ſudden flaſh of day. Aadiſin. 
VA WNIN G. adj. [from yawn.] Sleepy ;. 

ſlumbering. 

Ere to black Hecate's ſummons 

The ſhard-born beetle, with his dcowty hums, 

Hath rung right's yazwnirg peal, there ſhall be done 

A deed oft dreadful note. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Yerap. part. for clad. Clothed. 
Her fight did raviſh, but her grace in ſpeech, _ 
Her words yclad with wiſdom's majeſty, 
Make me from wond'ring fall to weeping joys. 
Shakeſpeares 
YCcLE'PED. | the participle paſſive of clepe, . 
to call; clepan, Saxon ; with the in- 
creafing particle y, which was uſed in 
the old Engliſh, in the preterites and 
participles, from the Saxon ge.] Called; 
termed; named. 
But come, thou goddeſs fair and free, 
In heav'n yclep*d Euphroſyne, 
And by men heart-eaſing mirth. Milton. 
Ypra'd. The old preterite of To dread, 
Spenſer, 
VE. The nominative plural of ou, 
Ye are they which juſtify yourſelves. 
Luke, xvi. 15. 
EA. adv. [ea, or xea, Saxon ; ja, Da- 
nuh, German, and Dutch.] 
1. Yes. A particle of affirmation; mean- 
ing, it is ſo, or, is it fo ? ö 
Year 


es ata: — Bi * 3 


Tea, hath God ſaid, ye ſhall not eat of every tree 
in the garden? Geneſis, ili. 1. 
Let your converſation be yea, yea; nav, nay. 
: * Matthew. 

Why do diſputes i n wrangling ſpend the day, 
Whilſt one ſays only yea, and t'other nay ? Derh. 
2. A particle by which the ſenſe is intended 


or enforced : not only ſo, but more than 


TEA  » 


pences on himſelf, found them to be not above five | 
pound in the year. 


Fell. 
Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firſt 
conceived in them, to ſerve them for many years 


laying, allowing ſuch a proportion for every year | 


as will ſerve for one or two incubations. 
Ray on the Creation. 
He accepted a curacy of thirty puunds a year. 
Sewwifr. 
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commotions raiſed in their breaſts, as they :m4, 

no means fatisfy. . Calany, 

Your mother's heart yearns towards you, Addi. 
Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd 3 * 

But Anticlus, unable to controul, 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning ſoul. Pore. 

To YEARN. wv. a. To grieve; to vex. 

She laments for it, that it would 

Yearn your heart to ſee its 


- 


Sha #e ſpea bes 


ſo, 
I am weary; yea, my memory is tir'd. SHD. 
A raſcally, yea, forſooth, knave, to bear a gen- 
Yteman in hand, and then ſtand upon ſecurity. 
Shakeſpeare. 


I am not covetous of gold, 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear, Sk. 
YesT. . , [xzere, Saxon.] - 


1. The foam, ſpume, or flower of beer ig 


2. It is often uſed. plurally, without a 
plural termination. 
fight not once in &rty ycar. 
3. In the plural, old age. 


Shakeſpeare. 


From theſe Philippine are brought coſtly ſpices, 
yea, and gold too. Abbzr's Deſcription of the World. 
All the 
that is, are verified, which is the importance ot 
yea; and confirmed, whica is meant by amen, 
into an immutability. Hammecnd. 
They durſt abide 
chovah thund'ring out of Sion, thron'd 
X 3 the cherubim; yea, often plac'd 
Within his ſanctuary itteif their ſhrines. Million. 
Notwithſtanding this great proximity of man to 


himſelf ; yea, and notwithſtanding the obſervations | 


made in all ages, we ſtill remain ignorant of many 
things concerning ouriclvess Hate. 
To YEAD, or YEDE. wv. 2. preterite yode. 
This word ſeems to have been corruptly 
tormed from Feod, the Saxon preterite 
of an.] To go; to march. Obſolete. 
They wander at will, and ſtay at pleaſure, 

And to their tolds ycade at their own leiſure. 


2 Spenſer, 


Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, V. 


And to an hill herſelf withdraw aſide, 


From whence ſhe might behold that battle's proof, 
And eke be ſafe from danger far deſcry'd. Spenſer. 
Vet for ſhe yode thereat half aghaſt, 
And Kiddy the door fparred after her faſt. Sper/ers 
Tat ſame mighty man of God, 
That bloud fed billows like a walled front, 
On either ſide difparted with his rod, 
Til that his army dry-foot through them yod. 
5 Shen ſer. 
To YBAN. v. 1. [eaman, Saxon.] To 
bring young. Uled of ſheep. 
; Inis I ſcarcely drag along, 
Who, yearing on the rocks has left her young. 
2 55 2 - N . a Dryden. 
 Ewes ycan the polled lamb with the leaſt danger, 
EY f Mortimer. 


 Yea'nLING. z. + | from yean.] The 


voung of ſheep. 
All the yearlings which were ſtreak'd and pied 


promiſes of God are yea, and amen; 


” murthered. 4 


Te YEARN. wv. 2. [eannan, Saxon. ] 


Some mumble- news, 


That ſmiles his check in years, and knows the trick | 


To make my lady laugh when the 's diſpas'd, 
Told our inte ats. Shakelp. Lovc's Labour Leſt. 
There died alſo Cecile, mother to king Edward 


IV. being of extreme years, and who had lived to 


ſee three princes of her body crowned, and four 

Bacen's Henry VII. 
Helook'd in years, yet in his years were ſeen 

A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Dryden. 


YEARLING. adj. [from car.] Being a 


year old, 
A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
Ur:tam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke. Pope. 


VeaRLY. adj. | from zear.-] Annual; 


happening every year ; laſting a year, 
Ihe ycarly courſe that brings this day about, 

Shall never fee it but a holiday. Shak. X. John. 
Why the changing oak ſhould ſh:d 

The yearly honour of his ſtately head 

Wildt the diſtipguiſh'd yew is ever ſeen, 

Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his green. 


Prior. 


YEaRLY. adv. Annually; once a year. 


He that outlives chis day, and ſees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil teat his neighbours, 
And tay, to-morrow is Saint Criſpian. | 
Shakeſpeare's Herry V. 
For numerous bleſiings year/y-ſhower'd, 
And property with plenty crown'd; 
For freedom ſtill maintain'd alive; 

For theſe, and more, accept our pious praiſe, 
: | Dryden. 
Not numerous are our joys when life is new, 
And ycarly ſome are falling of the few. Hung. 
'To 
feel great internal uneaſineſs. In Sper/er 
it is ſometimes earn. It is by Spenſer 
uſed for deſire, or the pain of longing ; 

it now implies tenderneſs or pity, 
He deſpis'd to tread in due degree, 

But chaff'd, and foam'd, with courage fierce and 
ſtern, 


fermentation ; barm. 
Yeaſt and outward means do fail, 

And have no power to work on ale, Init +, 

When drays bound high, then never crof. behind, 
Where bubbling y2aft is blown by guits of wind, 

3 ray. 
2. The ſpume on troubled water; foam; 
froth. | 

Now the ſhip boring the moon with her maln. 
maſt, and anon ſwallowed with year? and froth, a 
you'd thruſt a cork into a hogſhead. 

Shabeſpeare's Winter's Tals, 
* . . 
Ye'srTrY. adj, from yet.] Frothy ; (puny; 
foamy. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fi ;þt 
Againſt the churches; though the 5% y waves 
Confound and fwailow navigation up. 

Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

YELK. . /. [from Txealepe, yelloau, Sax- 
on.] The yellow part of the egg. It 
is commonly pronounced, and often 


written, yolk. : 

The yolk of the egg conduceth little to the ge- 
neration of the bird, but only to the nouriſhment 
of the ſame: for if a chicken be opened, when jt 
is new-hatched, you ſhali find much of the 3 
remaining. Bacon's Natural Hiff;ry, 

That a chicken is formed out of the yet of an 
egg, with ſome antient philoſophers, the people 
ſtill opinion. Braun, 

All the feather'd kind 
From th' included yolk, not ambient white, aroſe, 
Z Dryden. 
To YELL. v. 2. To cry out with horrour 


and agony. | 
Nor the night raven, that ſtill deadly yes, 

Nor gtiſly vultures, make us once affear d. Spenſ. 
| Each new morn, ; 

New widows howl, new orphans cry ; new ſorrows 

Strike heav'n on the face, that it reſounds, 

As if it felt with Scotland, and yell d out 

Like ſyllables of dolour. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Now worſe than e'er he was before, | 


Should fall as Jacod's hire. Sha pearcs 
VEAR. u. , [gean, Saxon.) 
1. If one by the word year mean twelve 
months of thirty days each, 2. e. three 


Poor Puck doth yel!, poor Puck doth roar, 
That wak' d queen Mab, who doubted fore 
Some treaſon had been wrought her. 

| Drayton's Nympbid. 


And to be eas'd of that baſe burden ſtill did yearn. 


Sperr ſer. 
Make the libbard ſtern b 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did 


hundred and ſixty days; another intend 
a folar year, of three hundred fixty-five 
days; and a third mean a lunar year, or 
twelve lunar months, 7. e. three hun- 
dred fifty- four days, there will be a great 


variation and error in their account of 
things, unleſs they are well apprized of 


each other's meaning. Vatis's Logick, 
See the minutes, how they run: 

How many make the hour full compleat, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finiſh up the year, | 

How many years a mortal man may live. Shakeſp. 
| With the year 

Seaſons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the tweet approach of even or morn. 

po ; | Milton. 

Though we ſuppoſe but the addition of one man 

for every thouſand years, yet long before this time 


there ſhould have been a greater number than there 


could be ſands in the earth. Wilkins. 
The doctor, upon occaſion, calculating his ex- 
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. 


and he enter'd into his chamber. 


yearu. Spenſer. 
Though peeping cloſe into the thick, 
Might ſee the moving of ſome quick: 
But were it fairv, fiend, or ſnake, 
My courage earned it to wake, 
And maniu'ly thereat ſhot. Spenſer. 
Falltait, he is dead, i 
And we mut yearn therefore. Shak, Herry V. 
Joſeph made haite; for his bowels did yearn 
upon his brother: and he ſought where to weep, 
Gen. xliii. 30. 
When the fair Leucothoe he ſpy'd, 


To check his ſteeds impatient Phœbus yearn'd, 
Though all the world was in his courſe concern'd. 


Waller. 
Yet for all the yearning pain 
V have ſuffer'd for their loves, in vain, . 
J fear they'j] prove fo nice and coy, 
To have, and t* hold, and to enjoy. Hudibras. 
Where our heart does but relent, his melts; 
where our eye pities, his bowels yearn. 
South's Sermons. 
At beholding the miſeries of others, they find 
ſuch yearnings in their bowels, and ſuch ſenſible 


. 


| 


Delling monſters, that with ceaſeleſs cry 

Surround me. | Milior. 
Night- ſtruck fancy dreams the yelling ghoſt. 

7 hemſon. 

YELL. 2. J. [from the verb.] A cry of 


| horrour. | 
With like tim'rous accent and dire yell, 

As when, by night and negligence, the fire 

Is ſpread in populous cities. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the pains 

Of ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. 

The Trojan ſtood aſtoniſh d at their cries, 

And aſk'd his guide from whence thoſe ye!!s arife, 
| Drydens 
Others in frantick mood 

Run howling through the ſtreets z their hideous yc/'s 

Rend the dark welkin. | Philips. 

YELLOW. adj. [yealepe, Saxon; ge- 
lJeuabe, Dutch; giallo, Italian.) Being 
of a bright glaring colour, as gold. 
Only they that come to ſee a fellow 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yell, 


Will be deceiv'd. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 8 
; * | e 


YE 


He brought the green ear and the yellow el, 

| ilton. 

After a lively orange, followed an intenſe, 
bright, and copious yellow, which was alſo the beſt 


: of all the yelloæus . Newton. 
| | Negligent of food, 


Scarce ſeen, he wades among the yell broom. 
* Thomſen. 
VE LLOWBOY. 7. J. A gold coin. A very 
low word. | 
ohn did not ſtarve the cauſe ; there wanted not 
yel boys to fee counſel, Arbuthnct's John Bull. 
YELLOWHAMMBR. 2. . | cenchrymus bel. 
lonii.] A bird. 5 
YELLOWISH, adj, [from yellow.] Ap- 
proaching to yellow. a 
Although amber be commonly of a yelloaviſb co- 
jour, yet there is found of it alſo black, white, 
brown, green, blue, and purple. 

Mood ꝛoard's Natural Hiſtory. 
£ LLOWISHN ESS. 2. /; [from yello⁊viſb. 
The quality of approaching to yellow. 

Bruiſed madder, being drenched with the like al- 
c:lizate ſolution, exchanged its yellowwiſpreſs for a 
redneſs. | Boyle. 
VE"LLOWNESS. . . [from yellow.] 
1. The quality of being yellow. 

Apples, covered in lime and aſhes, were well 
 ratured, as appeared in the yellowwneſs and ſweet- 

Belts ö Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Telloævneſo of the ſkin and eyes, and a ſaffron- 
coloured urine, are ſigns of an inflammatory dit- 
poſition of the liver. Arbutbnot. 
2. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for jealouſy. 
Ford I will poſſeſs with ye/tozoneſs. Shakeſpeares 
YELLOWS. 7. J. A diſeaſe in horſes. 

When the gallpipe is ſtopped up, that 

matter which ſhould be turned into gall 


4 


is carried back into the blood, and tinc- | 


tures it yellow ; ſo that the eyes, inſide 
of the lips, flaver, and all the parts of 
the horſe that. are capable of ſhewing 
the colour, appear yellow. Farr. Dick. 
His horſe ſped with ſpavins, and raied with the 
© yellcavs. © Shakeſp. Taming of the Sbrexw. 
To YELP. v. #. [xealpan, Saxon.] To 
bark as a beagle-hound after his prey. 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
YEOMAN. 2. J. [Of this word the ori- 
ginal is much doubted : the true etymo- 


logy ſeems to be that of Junius, who de- 


rives it from geman, Fri fick, a villager,] 


1. A man of a ſmall eſtate in land; a 


farmer; a gentleman farmer. 
Gentlemen ſhould uſe their children as 'the 
honeſt farmers and ſubſtantial emen do theirs. 
SE he 2 Locke. 
He that has a ſpaniel by his fide is a yeomran of 
about one hundred pounds a vear, an honeft man : 
he is juſt qualified to kill an hare. Addiſon, 


2. It ſeems to have been anciently a kind | 


of ceremonious title given to ſoldiers : 


whence we have {till yecmen of the guard. 
Tall yeomen ſeemed they, and of great might, 
And were enranged ready fill for figitt, Spenſer, 
| You, good yeomen, 
" Whoſe limbs were made in England, ſhew us here 
The mettle of your paſture. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


He inſtituted, for the ſecurity of his perſon, a | 


band of fifty archers, under a captain, to attend 
bim, by the name of yecomen of his guard. 
Bacen's Henry VII. 
Th' appointment for th* enſuing night he heard; 
And therefore in the cavern had prepar'd 


| 
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Two brawny yeomen of his truſty guard. Dryden. 


| 
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At Windſor St. John whiſpers me Þ th' er; | Naked again we muſt to-morrow lie; 


The waiters ſtand in ranks, the yeomen cry 

| Make room! as if a duke were paſſing by. Swift. 

3. It was probably a freeholder not ad- 
vanced to the rank of a gentleman. 

His grandfather was Lyonel duke of Clarence, 
Third ſon to the third Edward king of England: 
Spring creſtleſs yeomen from ſo deep a root? 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
4. It ſeems to have had likewiſe the notion 
of a gentleman ſervant. 

A jolly ycoman, marſhal of the hall, 

Whole name was appetite, he did beſtow 

Both gueſts and meits. Spenſer. 
YeoO'MANRY. 2. / from yeeman.] The 

collective body of yeomen. 

This did amordize a great part of the lands of 
the kingdom unto the hold and occupation of the 
yeomanry, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers, Bacon. 

To VER K. v. a. [of unknown etymology.] 
To throw out or move with a ipring. 

A leaping horle is faid to y, or ftrike out his 
hind legs, when he flings and kicks with his 
whole hind quarters, ſtretching out the two hinder 
legs near together, and even to their full extent. 

Farris Dictionary. 
| Their wounded ſtceds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
ERK. x. /. [from the verb.] A quick 
motion. 
To YERN. v. a. See YEARN. 
Yes. adv. [ Sire, Saxon. }] 
1. A term ot afiirmation ; the afirmative 


particle oppoſed to zo. 
Pray, Madam, ate you marcied ?— Yes. 
More s Fables. 
2. It is a word of enforcement : even lo; 


not only ſo, but more. 

This were a fit ſpeech for a general in the head 
of an army, when going to battle: yes, and it is 
no leis fit ſpeech in the head of a council, upon 
a deliberation of entrancꝭ into a war. Bacon. 

Tes, you deſpiſe the man to books confin'd, 
Who from his ſtudy rails at human kind, 
Though what he learns he ſpeaks. Pepe. 

Ye'STER. adj. | ghifter, Dutch; Heſternus, 
Latin.] Being next before the preſent 
day. It is not often uſed but in compo- 
ſition with another word, as day or t. 

Love might as well be ſow'd upon our ſands, 

As in a brealt ſo barren : 
To love an enemy, the only one 
Remaining too, whom yefter ſun beheld 
Muſt'ring her charms, Drydcn's Den Sebaſtian. 

YESTERDAY. 7. . vir candæq, Saxon. ] 
The day laſt paſt; the day next before 
to-day. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 
And ail our yefterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſty death. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

We are but of yeterday, and know nothing, 

becauſe our days upon earth are a {kadow. 
| Feb, vili. 9. 

You are both fluid, chang'd ſince yeſtercay z 
Next day repairs but ill laſt day's decay; 

Nar are, although the river keep the name, 


C 


Ye/terday*s waters and to-day's the fame. Donne. | 


If yeſterday could be recall'd again, 
Ev'n now would I conclude my happy reign. 


ryden. | 


Yeſterday was ſet apart as a day of publick 
thankſgiving for the late extraordinary ſucceſſes. 
$i Addiſon. 
Mrs, Simper ſends complaint in your y nds 
Spectator, 


| Aaddijon's Spectator. 
Naked from the womb 
We yeſterday came forth, and in the tomb 
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Horn to lament, to labour, and to die. Prior. 

Yr'sTERDAY. adv. On the day Taft paſt, 
Martius gave us yeſterday a repreſentation of the 

empire of the Turks, with no ſmall vigour of 


words. | Bacęn. 
YE'STERNIGHT. 2. /. The night before 

this night. | | 
YE'STERNIGHT. adv. On the night laſt 

paſt. | 


Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over; 
For yeſternight by Catelby was it ſent me. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
The diftribution of this conterence was made by 
Eupolis yeſternight. Bacon. 


Yer. conjundt. [xyc, zer, era, Saxon.] 


Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding; howe- 


ver. | 

They had a king was more than him before; 
But yet a king, where they were nought the more. 
5 Daniel. 
French laws forbid the female reign, 

Yet love does them to flav'ry draw. Coroley. 

Though ſuch men have lived never fo much 
upon the reſerve, yet, if they be obſerved to have 
a particular fondneſs for perions noted for any fin, 
it is ten to one but there was a communicaton in 
the fin, before there was fo in affection. South. 

The heathens would never ſuffer their gods to 
be reviied, which yer were no gods; and ſhall it be 
allowed to any man to make a mock of him that 
made heaven and earth? Tilletſen. 

He is ſomewhat arrogant at his firſt entrance, 
and is too inquiſitive through the whole tragedy ; 
yet theſe imperfections being balanced by great 
virtues, they hinder not our compaſſion for his 
miſeries. Drydems Dufreſnoy. 

Let virtuoſo's in five years be writ, 

Yet not one thought accule thy toil of wit. Dryd. 
Yer. adv. 
1. Beſide; over and above. 

This furniſhes us with yer one more reaſon why 
our Saviour lays ſuch a particular ſtreſs on acts of 
mercy. Atterbury 

2. Still; the ſtate ſtill remaining the ſame. 

They atteſt facts they had heard while they were 
yet heathens; and had they not found reaſon to 
believe them, they would ſtill have continued hea- 
thens, and made no mention of them in their 
writings. Alcliſen. 

3. Once again. . 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 

Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night. N 
Pope's Dunc iad. 


4. At this time; ſo ſcon; hitherto: with 


a negative before it. 

Thales being aſked when a man ſhould marry, 
ſaid, Young men, not yet; old men, not at all. 

; Bacon. 
5. At leaſt; at all. Noting uncertainty 
or indetermination. 

A man that would form a compariſon betwiæt 
Quintilian's declamations, if yer they be Quinti- 
lian's, and the orations of Tully, would be in dun- 
ger of forfeiting his diſeretion. 8 Bader. 

6. It denotes continuance and extenſion, 


greater or ſmaller. | 
Shake not his hour-glaſs, when his haſty ſand 

Is ebbing to the laſt: 

A little longer, yet a little longer, | 

And nature drops him down without your fin, 

Like mellow fruit without a winter ſtorm. Diyd. 
Yet a few days, and thoſe which now appear 

In youth and beauty like the biooming year, 

In life's ſwift ſcene ſhall changes Drygens 


7. Still; in a new degree. .. | | 
| He that takes from a tulef that which the thief 
took from an honeſt man, and keeps it to himſelf, 
is the wickeder thief of the two, by how much 
the rapine is made yer biacker by the pretence of 


piety and j uſtice. L'E Iran gee 
| | 8. Even 3 


? 


8. Even; after all. A kind of emphatical 


YIE 


addition to a negative, 
If any man neglect his duty, his fault muſt not 


be afcribed to the rule appointed, neither yet to the 


whole church. e. 
Men may not too raſhly believe the confeſſions 
of witches, nor yet the evidence againſt them; for 
the witches themſelves are imaginative, and people 
are credulons, and ready to impute accidents and 
natural operations to witchcraft, Bacon. 
Nor yet amidſt this joy and brighteſt morn 
Was abſent, after all his miſchief done, 
The prince of darkneſs. Milt. Paradiſe Regained. 


9. Hitherto : ſometimes with as before it. 


Hope beginning here, with a trembling expecta- 
Gon of things far removed, and as yet but only 
heard of, endeth with real and actual fruition of 
that which no tongue can expreſs. Hooker. 


Ye'ven, for gives. 


Wants not a fourtł grace to make the dance 
even? 
Let that room to my lady be yeven; 
She ſhall be a grace, 
To fill the fourth place, 


And reign with the reſt in heaven. Spenſer, 


Y ew. u. . [ip, Saxon; pw, Welſh, This 


each. 


Ye wen. adj. [from zew.] Made of the 


To YEX. v. 7. 


is often written evgh ; but the former or- 
thography is at once nearer to the ſound 
and the derivation. See Euca.] A tree 
of tough wood, uſed for bows, and there- 


fore planted in church- yards. 

It hath amentaceous flowers, which conſiſt of 
many apices, for the moſt part ſhaped like a muſh- 
room, and are barren; but the embryos, which 
are produced at remote diſtances on the ſame tree, 
.do afterward become hollow bell-ſhaped berries, 
aviich are full of juice, and include ſeeds ſome- 
hat like acorns, having, as it were, a little cup to 
Miller. 

The ſhooter evgh, the broad-leay'd ſycamore, 
The barren plantane, and the walnut ſound ; 

The myrrhe, that her foul fin doth ſtill deplore; 


Alder, the owner of all wateriſh ground. Fairfax. 


Slips of yer, 
* Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe. Shak. Macbeth. 
He drew, 
And almoſt join'd the horns of the tough yero. 


Dryden. 


The diſtinguiſh'd veau is ever ſeen, 
Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his green. 
Prior. 


wood of yew. 
His ſtiff arms to ſtretch with eughen bow, 
And manly legs ſtill paſſing to and fro. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
To have the hiccough. 


Yex. n. /. The hiccough. | 
Yee'sE. adv. [ypene, Saxon.] Together. 


To YIELD. v. a. [xelban, Saxon, 


Spenſer. 
to pay.] 


1. To produce: to give in return for cul- 


2 


3. 


tivation or labour. : 
When thou tilleſt the ground, it ſhall not hence- 
forth yield unto thee her ſtrength. Geneſis, iv. 12. 
No country, for the bigneſs of it, can be better 
watered, or yield fairer fruits. Heylyn. 
Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena yicided 
the Romans per diem to the value of twenty-five 
thouſand drachms, eight hundred and ſeven pounds 
five ſhillings and ten pence, Arbuthnot. 
- To produce in general. 
He makes milch kine yield blood. Shakeſpeare. 
The wilderneſs yieldetb food for them. 


ob, xxiv. 5. 


All the ſubſtances of an animal, fed even with 
aceſcent ſubſtances, yield by fire nothing but alka- 
line ſalts. i Arbuthnot. 

To afford; to exhibit. 

Philoclea would needs have her glove, and not 

without ſo mighty a lour as that face could yield. 


Fang. 


a 


Purſued by fierce Achilles. 
2. To comply with any perſon, or motive 


I 


The mind of man defireth ever more to know 
the truth, according to the moſt infallible certainty 
which the nature of things can yield. Hooker. 

If you take the jdea of white, which one parcel 
of ſnow yielded yeſterday to your fight, and ano- 
ther idea of white from another parcel] of ſnow 
you ſee to-day, and put them together in your 
mind, they run into one, and the idea of whiteheſs 
is not at all increaſed. Locke. 


4. To give, as claimed of right. 


I the praiſe 


_ Yield thee, ſo well thou haſt this day purvey'd. 


Milton. 


5. To allow; to concede. 


I yield it juſt, laid Adam, and ſubmit. Milton. 
I that have not only yic/ded, but challenged the 
undoubted truth of the propoſition, can make no 
queſtion of its corollaries. Hammond, 


6. To permit ; to grant. 


Life is but air, 
That yic/ds a pailage to the whiſtling ſword, 
And cloſes when *tis gone. Dryd. Don Scbaſtian. 


7. Toemit; to expire. 


Often did I ſtrive 
To yield the ghoſt ; but ſtill the envious flood 
Kept in my ſoul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vaſt, and wand'ring air. 
: Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
He gathered up his feet into the bed, and yie/ded 
up the ghoſt. Geneſis, xlix. 33. 


8. To reſign; to give up: ſometimes with 


a particle, as vp or over. 

- He not yielding over to old age his country de- 

lights, eſpecially of hawking, was, at that time fol- 

lowing a merlin, brought to ſee this injury offered 

unto us. Sidney. 
Thus I have yielded up into your hand 

The circle of my glory. e we King Fehn. 
She to realities yields all her ſhows. Milton. 
Tis the pride of man which is the ſpring of this 

evil, and an unwillingneſs to yield vp their own 

opinions. Watts. 


9. To ſurrender : ſometimes with 25. 


The enemies ſometimes offered unto the ſoldiers, 
upon the walls, great rewards, if they would yield 
up the city, and ſometimes threatened them as faſt, 


K nolles. 


They laugh, as if to them J had quitted all, 
At random yielded up to their miſrule, Milton. 


To YIELD, vv. 2. 
1. To give up the conteſt; to ſubmit, 


He yields not in his fall; 
But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. Daniel. 
All is not loſt : immortal hate, 
And courage never to ſubmit or yield. Milten. 
If the inſpiring and expiring organ of any animal 


be ſtopt, it ſuddenly yields to nature, and dies. 


Walton's Angler. 
There he ſaw the fainting Grecians yield, 


And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 
Dryden. 


power. 
Conſidering this preſent age ſo full of tongue, 
and weak of brain, behold we yield to the ſtream 


thereof. | Hocker. 
I ſee a yielding in the looks of France: 
Mark, how they whiſper. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 


This ſupernatural ſoliciting, if ill, 
Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs? 
If good, why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion, 
Whoſe horrid image doth upfix my hair ? 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
With her much fair ſpeech the cauſed him to 
yield, Proverbs. 
The Jews have agreed to deſire thee that thou 
wouldſt bring down Paul; but do not thou yield 
unto them. ü Ads, xxiii. 21. 
They ſhew the world that they are not of a 
yielding temper, which will be wronged or baffled. 
Kettlexvell. 


3. To comply with things required or en- 


forced. 
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There could be no ſecure peace, except the Ly. 
cedemonians yielded to thoſe things, which being 
granted, it would be no longer in their power to 
hurt the Athenians. Bacon. 

| — If much converſe j 
Thee ſatiate, to ſhort abſence I could yield. Mili. 

4. To concede; to admit; to allow; nor 
to deny. 

If we yield that there is a God, and that thi; 
God is almighty and juſt, it cannot be avoided bu: 
that, afcer this life ended, he adminiſters juſtice 
unto men : x : Hakewi!', 

5. To give place, as inferiour in excellenc: 
or any other quality. 

The fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray 
betwixt the Lapithæ and Centaurs, yield to no 
other part of this poet. Dryden, 

Tell me in what more happy fields 
The thiſtle ſprings, to which the lily yields. Pope. 


VIE“LDER. 1. . [from yield.) One who 


ields. 
Briars and thorns at their apparel ſnatch, 
Some fleeves, ſome hats; from yielders all thing 
catch. Shakeſpeare, 
Some guard theſe traitors to the block of death, 
Treaſon's true bed, and yielder up of breath. 
| Shakeſpeare's Herry Iv. 
YOKE. u. . [ geoc, Saxon; jock, Dutch; 
Jugum, Latin; joug, French.] 
1. The bandage placed on the neck of 
draught oxen. 
| Bring a red heifer, wherein is no blemiſh, and 
upon which never came yoke. Numb. xix. 2. 
A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, Pope. 
2. A mark of ſervitude ; ſlavery, 
Our country ſinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
In bands of iron fetter'd you ſhall be 
An eaſier yoke than what you put on me. 
| n : Dryden's Aurengxebe. 
3. A chain; a link; a bond. 
This yoke of marriage from us both remove, 
Where two are bound to draw, though neither love. 
: Dryden. 
4. A couple; two; a pair. It is uſed in 
the plural with the ſingular termination, 
Thoſe that accuſe him in his intent towards 
our wives, are a yo of his diſcarded men. Shak, 
His lands a bundred yoke of oxen till'd. Dryden. 
A yoke of mules outgoes a yoke of oxen, when 
ſer to work at the ſame time; tor mules are ſwifter, 
| Broome. 
To Vok k. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. 

This Stetes promiſed to do, if he alone would 
yoke together two brazen-hoofed bulls, and, plow- 
ing the ground, ſow dragons teeth. DL' Eftrange. 

Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian uſe of old, 
Were yok'd to draw his car of burniſh'd gold. 

Dryder. 
2, To join or couple with another, 
My name . 
Be ye d with his that did betray the beſt. Shak:ſps 
Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire. 
Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar, 
Seek not in Latian bands to yoke ; 
Our fair Lavinia. Dryden's FEncid, 
3. To enſlave ; to ſubdue. | 
Theſe are the arms 
With which be yokerb your rebellious necks, 
Razeth your cities. - Shakeſpeares 
4. To reſtrain; to confine. 


Men marry not; but: chuſe rather a libertine 


ſingle life than to be yoked in marriage. Bacon. 
Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, | 
Over Helleſpont bridg'd his way. Milton. 
T he words and promiſes, that yoke : 
Hudibras. 


The conqueror, are quickly broke. 

* 4 5 
VOK E-ELM. u. /. [carpinus, Lat.] A tree. 
| | Ainſworth, 
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vob K 2PELLOW, I=. fe [ yoke and fellow, Witnefs the burning altars, which he ſwore, | Nor need'ſt thou by thy daughter to be teld, 
„KEMATE. or n ate. ] 8 And, guilty, heavens of his bold perjury ; Though now thy ſprity blood with age be cold, 
Yo K 10 2+ labour 5 ˙· Which, though he hath polluted oft and yore, Thou haſt been young. Dryden. 
1. Compageny 75 in ELON * I Vet to them for judgment juſt do fly, Spenſer. When we fay a man is young, we mean that 
* Wk: 0 fp 04s i Staiger 1 I 2. Of old time; long ago: with of before his age is yet bur a ſmall yon of that which uſually 
| "oh . gr ; . N | 3 men attain to: and when we denominate him 
2. Mate 3 fellow 3 commonly Partner mt. And ſeated here a ſee, his biſhoprick of yore * mean that his duration is run out almoſt 
marr ky Ja i think „ v Upon the fartheſt point of this unfruitful ſhore. | de, e end of that which men do not — £4 
. ou cann 4 e FT , k D ton. in - : £ SAL 
To be th' yokefellow of your wit, Tc IT bee bright-eyed Veſta long of yore — It will be but an ill example to prove, that 
Nor take one of ſo mean deſerts | To ſolitary Saturn bore. Milton, dominion, by God's ordination, belonged to the 
IT 1 the 3 * : Hudibras. - There liv'd, as authors tell, in days of yore, | eldeſt fon ;- becauſe Jacob the youngeſ here _ * : 
efore Toulon ; , | A widow ſomewhat old, and very poor. Dryden. | F 3 - 
Where all the live- long night 175 eq? | 0 In times of yore an ao e liv'd; J F 5 they rear him ſtruggling now with 
Thoſe who have moſt 95H 5 em e Great gifts bettow'd, and great reſpect receiv d. And N 8 : 
by railing at the ſex, very often chuſe one of the | _ BED Prior. nd Neſtor's poungeft ſtops the vents of breath. 
moſt worthleſs for a N ed vu . The devil was piqued ſuch ſaintſhip to behold, I Popes 
: | Yon s Ipettator. | And long'd to teinpt bim, like good Job of old 2. ignorant ; weak, 2 
YoL D, for yielded. Obſolete. Spen/er. But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, Come, elder brother, thou art too young in this. ; 
YOLK., 2. 7. [See YELK.] The yellow And tempts by making rich, not making poor. - : : Shakeſpeare. 
: Pope. | 3+ It is ſometimes applied to vegetable 


part of an egg. 5 5 2 | 
Nature hath provided a large yolk in every egg, a] You. pron. [eop, wh, Saxon ; of IE, ye.] 
great part whereof remaineth after the chicken is 1. The obliqu e caſe of ye. | 


hatched ; and, by a channel made on purpoſe, ; | 
ſerves inſtead of milk to nouriſh the chick for a Ye have heard of the diſpenſation of the grace 


life. | 
There be trees that bear beſt when they begin 

to be old, as almonds ; the cauſe is, for that all 

trees that bear muſt have an oily fruit 5 and young 


conſiderable time. Ray on the Creation. of God, 9288 36. nnen DL 11. 2 | trees have a more watry Juice, and leſs concotted. 
Yon. ; | 3 5 1 ; \ 1 Se- 
V adj. I geond, Saxon. ] Being 1 n ee 1 Younc, 2. J. The offspring of animals 
NLo ND. at a diſtance within view. ow eaſy twas to die, by my example, Cal: © 
* Yo'NDER. ons on And hanſel fate before you. Dryden's Cleomenes. COLLECULVELY., : 3 
The hedge- ſparrow fed the cuckoo fo long, 


Madam, yond young 2 ee a apy 2. It is uſed in the nominative, in com-] That it hag irs head bit of by its yeung. 
6 "Jo not geg 2 2 mon language, when the addreſs 1s to Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
„ So many days my ewes have been with yaurg ; 


Shakeſpeare. | Perſons ; and though firſt introduced by 


N | t laugh to meet a great counſellor | corruption, is now eſtabliſhed. In the So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. S ak. 
wow Tv 5 5 P 4 eſtab The eggs diſclos'd their callow jaurg, Milton, 


of ate in a flat cap, his gloves under his girdle ; . : : | | 
and yord Beben in a wr wan gown furred with pathos. er . 4 ag mw I 3 p —— The reaſon why birds are oviparmus, and lay 
fables? _ | Ben Jonſon's Diſcoveries. 8 * : P. | eggs, but do not bring forth their ycarg alive, is 

Tigranes, being encamped upon a hill with four other; but even this uſe is cuſtomary. becauſe there might be more plenty. 
hundred thouſand men, diſcovered the army of What gain you by forbidding it to teaze ye? ee Ar ridete gan 1 Arbelſ. | 
the Romans, being not above fourteen thouſand, It now can neither trouble ye nor pleaſe ye. Dryd. Not ſo her young; for their unequal line 2 
Was heroes make, half human, half divine ; | 


AY ey rs ons cory: Fe _ ny 3. It is the ceremonial word for the ſecond | Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate, 
_ > ce: 4 — 3 „ * perſon ſingular, and is always uſed, ex-] Th' immortal part aſſum'd immortal ſtate. Dryd. 
8e, cept in ſolemn language. Thoſe inſects, for whoſe young nature hath not 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. ole . 
For proof look up, Y Z In vain yc tell your parting lover, made proviſion of ſufficient ſuſtenance, do them- 


And read thy lot in yor celeſtial ſign. You with fair winds may waft him over. Pricr. lelves gather and lay up in ſtore for them, ; 
1 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. But, Madam, if the fates withſtand, and you - ; | Ray on the Creation, ; 
| Yon flow'ry arbors, yonder allies green. Milton. | Are deſtin'd Hymen's willing victim too. Pepe. You NOISE. adj, [ from young. | Some- ; 
Let other ſwains attend the rural care, 4. It is uſed indefinitively, as the French what young. | | 
Bur nigh yen mountain let me tune my lays, Pope, on; any one; whoſoever She let her ſecond room to a very genteel young- * 
7 5 „ 


We paſſed by what was one of thoſe rivers of 1 : F [ from young : 8 ö 
5 . . / © 9 AM R 


burning matter: this looks, at a diftance, like a | ; 
new-plowed land; but as you come near it, you ſee ling, Saxon.} Any creature in the firſt 


nothing but a long heap of heavy disjointed clods.] part of life. 


| Then hear me, gracious heav'n, and grant my 
| pray' r, ; 
Make yonder man the fav'rite of thy care: 
Nouriſh the plant with thy celeftial dew, 


Like manna let it fall, and ſtill be new. Harte. ; 1 ; 
If 1 were to fall down yonder precipice, and break Addifon on Italy. More dear undo their God than younglings to | ' 
their dam. ; "airy Rutene | 


my neck, I ſhould be no more a man of this 3 5. You is uſed in the ſubſequent members Yeungling, thou canſt not love ſo dear as 1 
2 eattie. _ „A . . 5 7 58 1.— 
2 of a ſentence, as diſtinguiſhed from e. —Grey-beard, thy love doth freeze. SHaleſpeare. 


3 175 5 3 _— Stand rh ye champions, who the gauntlet When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not 
5 | wk wield, - | unreaſonable to infer, they ſuckle their young/ing: 
Yo'npeR, ] rect the eye from another | Or you the ſwifteſt racers of the field, Pefe.] with milk. Browne I 
thing to the object. YOUNG. aj. [long, yeong, Saxon; Jong, Encourag'd thus, ſhe brought her younglings ; 
The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, Dutch. ] : | nigh. : Dryden. ö 
And ſay what thou ſee'ſt yond. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. „ : The ſtately beaſt the two Tyrrfeidæ bred, | 
Firſt, and chiefeſt, with thee bring 1. Being in the firſt part of life; not old; | Snatch'd from his dam, and the tame youngling fed, 
Him that yen ſoars on golden wing, uſed of animal life. Dryaens a 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, . Gueſts ſhould be interlarded, after the Perſian } YoU"NGLY. adv. [from young.] 
The cherub Contemplation. Milton. cuſtom, by ages young and old. 1. Early in life. 
Yonder are two apple-women ſcolding. Carexo's Survey of Carnaval. Say we read lectures to you, 


= 


Arbuthnot and Pope. There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou be How 1 
. ; | - youngly he began to ſerve his country, 
You. adj, ; [I know not whence derived. hold'ſt, ; How long continued, and what ſtock he ſprings of. 

Mad; furious: perhaps tranſported with But in his motion like an angel ſings, | Sbabeſp. 


rage; 1 1 ind: 1 Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. Shak. * 
ge; under alienation of mind: in I firmly as waabv'd | 2. Ignorantly ; weakly. 


which ſenſe it concurs with the reſt. Not to beſtow my youngeſt daughter, vou N GST ER. Z. J. [from young.]J A 
Then like a lion, which hath long time ſought Before I have a huſband for the elder. Shakeſp. You'NKER- young perion : in con- 
His robbed whelps, and at the laſt them found Thou old and true Menenius, tem pt. 
e 3 ſwains, then waxeth wood Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, What, will you make a younter of me? ſhall IL 
ond 5 = And venomous to thine eyes. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. ot take mine eaſe in mine inn, but I ſhall ſo have 
1 he laid about him. Spenſer. He ordain'd a lady for his prize, — a Fo pick d > mo * : en 
g va thoſe three brethren, Lombards, my ce and Generally praiſeful, fair and young, and ſill'd in See how the morning opes her golden gatcs, 
y? Ns  Fairfe o_ houſewiferies. : Chapman. And takes her farewell of the glorious ſun : 
ORE Or OF Tore. adv. LSeogana, Sax, ] In timorous deer he hanſels his young paws, How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
1. Long. N | And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws, Coavl.] Trimm'd like a Fonker prancing to his love. Shak, 


Vor. II. 3 2 N While ; 
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YOU 
While Ulyſſes ſlept there, and cloſe by 
The other yorkers, he abroad would ly, Chapman. 
Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown, 
That Phao}bus gave his chariot to his ſon ; 
And whilft che youngſter from the path declines, 
Admiring the ſtrange beauty of the ſigns, 

Proud of his charge, he drove the fiery horſe, 
And would outdo his father in his courſe, Creech. 
The young fter, who at nine and three 

Drinks with his ſiſters mill: and tea, 

From breakfaſt reads, till twelve o'clock, 

Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. Prior. 
YounGTH. z. . [from young.] Youth. 


Obſolete. 8 
The mournful muſe in mirth now liſt ne maſk, 
As the was wont in your:£th and ſummer days. Spenſ. 
YouR. pronoun. [eopen, Saxon. | 
1. Belonging to you. It is uſed properly 
when we ſpeak to more than one, and 
ceremoniouſly and cuſtomarily when to 


only one. | 
Either your unparagoned miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe's 
-outprized by a trifle, Shakeſpeare. 
Impute your danger to our ignorance z 
The braveit men are ſubje& moſt to chance. Dryd. 
Ye dauntleſs Dardans hear, 

Think on the ſtrength which once ycur fathers 
bore. Pope. 
2. Your is uſed in an indeterminate ſenſe, | 
Every true man's apparel fits your thief : if it be 
too little for your thief, your true man thinks it big 
enough, If it be too big for your thief, your thief 
thinks it little enough ; ſo every true man's appa- 
rel fits your thief, 8 hakeſfeare, 
There is a great affinity between coins and poe- 
try, and your medalliſt and critic are much nearer 
related than the world imagine. Addiſcn en Medals. 
A diſagreement between theſe ſeldom happens, 

but among your antiquaries and ſchoolmen. 
Fenton on the Claſſicks. | 
3. Yours 1s uſed when the ſubſtantive goes 
before or is underſtood : as, this is your 


book, this book is yours. 

Pray for this man and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand bath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever. Sbaleſ. Macbeth, 

That done, our day of marriage ſhall be pours, 
One feaſt, one houſe, one mutual happineſs. Shake 
This kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 
Would ſtretch thy ſpirits up into the air: 
Conceive and fare thee well. | 
ours in the ranks of death. Shak, King Lear. 
He is forſworn, if e'er thoſe eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the eaſt. Shakeſpeare. 
While the {word this monarchy ſecures, 
*Tis manag'd by an abler hand than yours. Dryd. 
My wealth, my city, and myſelf are yours. Dry. 
It is my employment to revive the old of paſt 


ages to the preſent, as it is yours to tranſmit the | 


young of the preſent to the future. Pope. | 


| YoursE LF, 2. . [your and /zf] The | 


You 


= 


1. You, even you; ye, not others. 
If it ſtand, as you yorrſelf ſtill do, 
Within the eye of honour; be aſſur'd, 
My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, - 
Lie all unlock'd to your occafionss Shakeſpeare. 
WY O heav*ns ! ; 
If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 
Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old, 
Make it your cauſe, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


2. In the oblique caſes it has. the ſenſe 
of reciprocation, or reference to the 
ſame ſubject mentioned before: as, you 
love only yourſelf ; you have betrayed 
yourſelves by your raſhneſs. 


Whenever you are more intent upon adorning 
your perſons than upon perfecting of your ſouls, 
you are much more beſide yourſelves than he that 
had rather have a laced coat than a healthful body, 

Law. 
3. It is ſometimes reciprocal in the nomi- 


native. 
Be but yourſelves. 


YOUTH. #. /. [yeozus, Saxon.] | 
1. The part of life ſucceeding to child- 
hood and adoleſcence ; the time from 


fourteen to twenty-eight. | 
But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed, 
Had joys no date, and age no need; 
Then theſe delights my mind might move, 
To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh. 
His ſtarry helm unbuckled ſhow'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton. 
The ſolidity, quantity, and ſtrength of the ali- 
ment, is to be proportioned to the labour or quan- 
tity of muſcular motion, which in youth is greater 
than any other age. Arbutbnot. 


2. A young man. 

5 Siward's ſon, 

And many unrough youths even now, 

Proteſt their firſt of manhood. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

If this were ſeen, 

The happieſt youth viewing his progreſs through, 

What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, 

Would ſhut the book and fit him down and die. 

Shakeſpeare. 

O' er the lofty gate his art emboſs'd | 

Androgeo's death, and off rings to his ghoſt 3 

Sev*n youths.from Athens yearly ſent, to meet 

The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. Dryden. 

| he pious chief 
A hundred youths from all his train elects, 
And to the Latian court their courſe directs. 


Dryden. 

3- Young men. Collectively. 
As it is fit to read the beſt authors to youth firſt, 
ſo let them be of the openeſt and cleareſt ; as Livy 
before Salluſt, Sidney before Donne. Ben Fonſon. 


Pope. 


1. Young, 


YUX. 
About him exercis'd heroic games 
Th' unarmed youth of heav'n. Mita 
The graces put not more exactly on 5 
Th' attire of Venus, when the ball the won. 
Than that young beauty by thy care is areſt, 
When all your youth prefers her to the reſt. Mall. 


You'THFUL, adj. ¶ youth and Full.] 


Our army is diſpers'd already : 
Like youthful ſteers unyok'd they took their courf. 
Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
There, in a heap of ſlain, among the reſt, 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a load 
oppre 
Of Naughter'd foes. | 
2. Suitable to the firſt part of life. 
Here be all the pleaſures 
That fancy can beget on yourbful thoughts, 
When the freſh blood grows lively, and returns 
Briſk as the April buds in primroſe ſeaſon. Millan. 
In his years were ſeen 
A youthful vigour and autumnal green, Dude. 
The nymph ſurveys him, and beholds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthful face, Pope. 


3. Vigorous, as in youth. | 
How is a good Chriſtian animated by a fied. 

faſt belief of an everlaſting enjoyment of perfect 

felicity, ſuch as, after millions of millions of ages, 

is till youthful and flouriſhing, and inviting as at 

the firſt! no wrinkles.in the face, no grey hairs 

on the head of eternity. Bentley, 


You”"THFULLY. aav. [from yourhfu.] In 
a youthful manner. 

Yo'uTHLyY. adj. [from youth.) Young ; 
early in life. Obſolete. 88 
True be thy words, and worthy of thy praiſe, 

That warlike feats doſt higheſt glorify, 

Therein have I ſpent all my yourbly days, 

And many battles fought, and many frays. Sper/, 
You'THY. adj. [from youth,] Young; 

youthful. A bad word. 


The ſcribbler had not genius to turn my age, as 
indeed I am an old maid, into raillery, for affect- 
ing a youthier turn than is conſiſtent with my time 
of day. Spectator, 


Yer'car, part. [y and pight , from pitch.) 
Fixed, 
That ſame wicked wight 


D ryder, 


His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 


Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Spry}, 
Yuck. 2. . [ jocken, Dutch.] Itch. 
YuLE. . /. [xeol, yeol, yehul, Saxon. ] 

The time of Chriſtmas. 
Yux. 7. , [yeox, Saxon; ſometimes pro- 
- nounced yex.] The hiccough, 


9 


** 


- 


ZEA 
Is found in the Saxon alphabets 
ſet down by grammarians, but 
is read in no word originally 
Teutonick : its ſound is uniformly that 
of an hard S, No word of Engliſh ori- 
ginal begins with Z. 
LAFFAR, * 
ZA PFI. 
Powder the calx of cobalt fine, and mix it with 
three times its weight of powdered flints; this 
being wetted with common water, concretes into 
a maſs called zaffre, which from its hardneſs has 
been miſtaken for a native mineral. Hill. 
Cobalt being ſublimed, the flowers are of a blue 


calour; theſe German mineraliſts called zafr. 
Woodward. 


The artificers in glaſs tinge their glaſs blue with 


that dark mineral zaphra. Boyle on Colours. 


ZA NY. A. /. ans of zanei, the con- 


traction of Giovanni: from /arna, a 
ſcoff, according to S{:uxer.] One em- 
ployed to raiſe laughter by his geſtures, 
actions, and ſpeeches ; a merry Andrew 
8 buffoon, 5 


Some carrytale, ſome pleaſem 
Some mumblenews, ſome trencher knight, ſome 
Dick, 
Told our intents before. hakeſpeare. 


Then write that I may follow, and ſo be 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy zany, 
I ſhall be thought, if mine like thine I ſhape, 
All the world's lion, though I be thy ape. Donne. 
Oh, great reſtorer of the good old ſtage, 
Preacher at once, and zany, of thy age. 
Pope's Dunciad. 


ZaRrnicn. 2. J. Zarnich is a ſubſtance 


in which orpiment is found ; it ap- 
proaches to the nature of orpiment, but 
without its luſtre and foliated texture. 
The common kinds of zarnich are green 
and yellow. Hill's Materia Medica. 
Z u. fe [Gidog 3 Relus, Latin.] Paſ- 
tonate ardour for any perſon or cauſe, 
In this preſent age, wherein zeal hath drowned 
charity and ſkill, meekneſs will not now ſuffer any 
man to marvel, whatſoever he ſhall hear reproved 
by whomſoever, Hooker. 
If I had had time to have made new liveries, I 
would have beſtowed the thouſand pound I bor- 
rowed of you: but it is no matter, this poor ſhew 
doth better; this doth infer the zeal I had to ſee 
hims Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age- 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
The bare fervour and zeal Is taken in commug 
tation for much ether piety, by many the m6 
eager contenders. Hammond. 
Among the feraphims ; 
Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal ador'd 
The Deity, and divine commands obey'd, 
Stood up, and in a flame of zeal ſevere, 
The current of his fury thus oppos'd. 
1 Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
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Had zeal anciently armed itſelf againſt ſove- 
reignty, we had never heard of a calendar of ſaints. 
| Holyday. 
We muſt look our prayers be with geal and 
earneſtneſs : it is not enough that we ſo far attend 
them, as barely to know what it js we ſay, but we 
muſt put forth all the affection and devotion of 
our ſouls. Duty of Man. 
Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. Dryden, 
She with ſuch a zca/ the cauſe embrac'd, 
As women, where they will, are all in haſte; 
The father, mother, and the kin beſide, 
Were overborne by the fury of the tide. Dryden. 
The princes applaud with a furiovs joy, 
And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau with zeal! to de- 
5 ſtroy. Dryden. 
Seriouſneſs and zeal in religion is natural to the 
Engliſh, Tillotſon's Sermons. 
Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their 
piety by overacting ſome things in their religion; 
by an indiſcreet zeal about things wherein religion 
is not concerned. | Tillotſon. 
True ⁊cal ſeems not to be any one ſingle affec- 
tion of the ſoul, but rather a ſtrong mixture of 
many holy affections; rather a gracious conftitu- 
tion of the whole mind, than any one particular 
grace, ſwaying a devout heart, and filling it with 
all pious intentions; all not only uncounterfeit, 
but moſt fervent. Spratt's Sermons. 
When the fins of a nation have provoked God 
to forſake it, he ſuffers thoſe to concur in the moſt 
pernicious counſels for enſlaving conſcience, who 
pretend to the greateſt zeal for the liberty of it. 
Se illing flect. 
This rebellion has diſcovered to his majeſty, 
who have eſpouſed his intereſts with zea/ or indif- 
ference. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
A ſcorn of flattery and a zeal for truth. Pope. 
There is nothing noble in a clergyman but burn- 
ing zcal for the ſalvation of ſouls 3 nor any thing 
poor in his profeſſion, but idleneſs and worldly 
ſpirit. Law 
ZEALOT. 7. + [ zeloteur, Fr, Endor. | 
One paſſionately ardent in any cauſe, 
Generally uſed in diſpraiſe. 


But now, whereas theſe zealots complain of us 
for partaking with the Roman church in things 
lawful and good, they themſelves comply with the 
ſame in articles and actions which are of no good 
quality. . Mbite. 

The fury of ⁊ealots, inteſtine bitterneſs and di- 
viſion, were the greateſt occaſion of the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem. King Charles. 

Are not thoſe men too often the greateſt zca/ets 
who are moſt notoriouſly ignorant? true zeal ſhould 
always begin with true knowledge, and thence pro- 
ceed to an unwearied paſſion, for what it once 
knows to be worthy of ſuch paſſion. Sprati. 

No wonder that ſo many of theſe deluded ⁊calots 
have been engaged in a cauſe which they at firſt 
abhorred, and have wiſhed or acted for the ſucceſs 
of an enterprize, that might have ended in the ex- 
tirpation of the proteſtant religion” Addiſon. 


ZEALOus. adj. [ from zeal.) Ardently 
paſſionate in any cauſe. | 
Our hearts are right with God, and our inten- 
tions pious, if we act our temporal affairs with a 
defire no greater than our neceſſity, and in actions 
| ; | 


8 
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of religion we be zealous, active, and operative, fo 
far as prudence will permit. ___ Taytkr: 
This day, at height of hoon, came to my ſphere 
A ſpirit zealous, as he ſeem'd, to know 
More of the Almighty's works. Mit. Par. Leb. 
We ſhould be not only devout towards Gd, bur 
zcal:us towards men; endeavouring by ail prudent 
means to recover them out of thaie inares of the 
devil, whereby they are taken captive. Dec. of Pictya 
It is not at all good to be zealous againſt any 
perſon, but only againſt their crimes. It is better 
to be ⁊ealeus for things then for perſons ; but then 
it ſhould be only for good things: a rule that does 
certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill things, 
all manner of zeal for little things. 
Spratt's Ses rns. 
Being inſtructed only in the general, and zealcus 
in the main deſign; and as finite beings not ad- 
mitted into the ſecrets of government, the laſt re- 
ſorts of providence, or capable of diſcovering the 
final purpoſes of God, they muſt be ſometimes 
ignorant of the means conducing to thoſe ends ia 
which alone they can oppoſe each other. Dryden. 
Being thus ſaved himſelf, he may be zealous in 
the ſalvation of ſouls. Laws. 


ZEA LOUSLY. adv. [from zealous. } With 


paſſionate ardour. 
Thy care is fixt, and zcaloujly attends, 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
And hope that reaps not ſhame. Milton. 
To enter into a party as into an order of friars, 
with ſo reſigned an obedience to ſuperiors, is very 
unſuitable with the civil and religious liberties we 
ſo zealouſly aſſert. | Swift, 


ZEA"LOUSNESS. 2. .. [ from zealous.] The 
quality of being zealous. 

ZECHIN. 2. , [ſo named from Zecha, 
a place in Venice, where the mint 1s 
ſettled for coinage.] A gold coin worth 
about nine ſhillings ſterling. 

ZE DOARY. n. /. [zedoaire, French.] A 
ſpicy plant, ſomewhat like ginger in its 
leaves, but of a ſweet ſcent. 


ZED. u. . The name of the letter æ. 


Thou whoreſon zed, thou unneceſſary letter. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


ZENITH, z. . [Arabick.] The point 


over head oppoſite to the nadir. 
Fond men! if we believe that men do live 
Under the zenith of both frozen poles, 
Though none come thence advertiſement to give, 
Why bear we not the like faith of our ſouls ? 
: Davies. 
Theſe ſeaſons are deſigned by the motions of 
the ſun; when that approaches neareſt our zerithy 
or vertical point, we call it ſummer. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ZEPHYR, n. ſe ¶ zephyrus, Latin. ] 

LZEPHYRUS. The weſt wind; and, 

poetically, any calm ſoft wind. 
They are as gentle 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet, Shak. Cymb. 


Zephyr you ſhall ſee a m with a merry coun- 
tenance, holding in his hand a ſwan with wings 


diſplayed, as about to ſing. Peacham on Drawirg. 
: Forth 


, 
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| Forth ruſh the levent and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zepbyr. Milton. 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, Milt. 


ZEST. 1. J. * 5 | 

1. The peel of an orange ſqueezed into 
wine. | _ 

2. A reliſh; a taſte added. 


Almighty vanity ! to thee they owe 


Their zeft of pleaſure, and their balm of woe. 


7 ZkEsr. wv. a. To heighten by an addi- 
tional reliſh, ES. 
ZETETICK. adj. | from Sr.] Pro- 

ceeding by enquiry. | | 
ZE UGMA, . . from g:3ypa.] A figure 
ia grammar when a verb agreeing with 
divers nouns, or an adjective with divers 
ſubſtantives, is referred to one expreſsly, 
and to the other by ſupplement ; as, luſt 
overcame ſhame, boldnets fear, and mad- 


neſs reaſon. 


Zo'cLt. 2. . [In architecture.] A ſmall | 


fort of ſtand or pedeſtal, being a low 
ſquare piece or member, ſerving to ſup- 
port a buſto, ſtatue, or the like, that 
needs to be raiſed ; alſo a low ſquare 


member ſerving to ſupport a column in- 


ſtead of a pedeſtal, baſe, or plinth. 

J f Dick. 
 Zo'piack. 2. /. [zodiaque, Fr. Cudiænòe, 
i Tor Cowy, the living creatures, the 


figures of which are painted on it in 


' globes. 


1. The track of the ſun through the twelve 


figns ; a great circle of the iphere, con- 
taining the twelve ſigns. 
The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 
And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 5 
Gallops the z«diack in his gliſt'ring coach. Shake 
Years he number'd fcarce thirteen, | 
When fates turn'd cruel: 
Yet three fill'd z«diacks had he been | 
The ſtage's jewel. Ben Fonſen. 


\ 


Young. | 
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It exceeds even their abſurdity to ſuppoſe the | 


z0diack and planets to be efficient of, and antece- 


dent to, themſelves, or to exert any influences be- 
fore they were in being. [ Bentley. 
Here in a ſhrine, that caſt a dazzling light, 
Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite; 
His ſacred head a radiant zodiack crown'd, 
And various animals = fides e 
2. It wegſc wiſcd by Milton for a girdle. 
- 4 By his-ſide, 4 
As in a gliſt'ring z2diack, hung the ſword, 
Satan's dire dread ; and in his hand the ſpear. 
- FAT Milton. 
ZONE. m. . Sn; zona, Latin.] 
1. A girdle. | | 
=, The middle part 
Girt like a ſtarry Sone his waiſt, and round $554 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold, 
And colours dipp'd in heaven. Miit. Paradiſe Loft. 
An embroider'd zone ſurrounds her waiſt, Dryd. 
Thy ſtatue, Venus, though by Phidias' hands 
Deſign'd immortal, yet no longer ſtands; 
The magick of thy ſhining zone is paſt, 
Buc Saliſbury's garter ſhall for ever laſt, Cranv. 
Scarce could the goddeſs from her nymphs be 
known, SEP : 5 
But by the creſcent and the golden z ne. Pope. 
2. A diviſion of the earth. 

The whole ſurface of the earth is divided into 
five zones ; the firſt is contained between the two 
tropicks, and is called the torrid one. There are. 
two temperate Z0res, and two frigid zones. The 
northern temperate: Zone is terminated by the tro- 
pick of Cancer and the arQieF polar circle : the 
ſouthern temperate xe is contained between the 
tropick of Capricorn and the polar circle: the 
frigid ones are circumſcribed by the polar circles, 

and the poles are in their centers. Re i 
True love is ſtill the ſame Me torrid w0oresy 
And thoſe more frigid ones, 7 
It muſt not know: 
For love grown cold or hot, 
Is luſt or friendſhip, not 
| e thing we ſhow: 
For that 's a flame would die, 
Held down or up too high: _ 
Then think I love more than I can expreſs, 


Pope. 


And would love more, could I but love thee leſs, 


Suckling. 


- | | 


] 3. Circuit; circumference, 
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5 And as five Zones th' etherial reglons bind 
Five correſpondent are to earth aflign'd : 
The ſun, with rays directly darting down, 


Fires all beneath, and fries the middle z25e, Dryd.- 


S Scarce the ſun OE 
- Hath finiſh'd half his journey, and ſcarce begins 
| His other half in the great Lone of heaven. Milton. 
Z00"GRAPHER. 1 . | G1 and 764g. ] 
One who deſcribes the nature, proper. 
ties, and forms of animals, 
One kind of locuſt ſtands not prone, or a little 
inclining upward ; but in a large erectneſs, ele- 
vating the two forg ese, and ſuſtaining itſelf in 
. the middle- of the other four, by Zoographers called 
the prophet and praying locuſt, ' Brown, 
Zoo'GRAPHY. [of Cu and ed., A 
deſcription of the forms, natures, and 
properties of animals. DOT 
If we contemplate the end, its principal final 
cauſe being the glory of its Maker, this leads us 
into divinity; and for its ſubordinate, as it is de- 
ſigned for alimental ſuſtenance to living creatures, 
and medicinal uſes to man, we are thereby con- 
ducted into zoography. Glanville's Scefji5. 
Zo00'LOGY. . J. [of Go and noy®..] A 
treatiſe concerning living creatures, 
ZOOPHYTE. 2. , | CvoPuror, of ge- and 
@vro».] Certain vegetables or ſubſtances 
which partake of the nature both of ve- 
getables and animals. = 
Zoo'r HORI k Column. u. f. [In archi- 
tecture.] A ſtatuary column, or a co- 
lumn which bears or ſupports the figure 
of an animal. | Die. 
Z00"PHORUS.. 2, . |EuoPogoc.] A part 
between the architraves and cornice, ſo 
called on account of the ornaments carved 
on it, among which were the figures of 
animals. : 18 Didi. 
Zoo'TOMIsT. . J. [of Gorepic,]: A dif. 
ſecter of the bodies of brute beafts. 


Zoo'rouy. 1. ,. [Curopia, of gie and 


H.] Diſſection of the bodies of beaſts, 


